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to the death of Alexander, and in India, China and Japan 

from the beginning to our own day; with an introduction 
on the nature and foundations of civilization 
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Preface 


I HAVE tried in this book to accomplish the first part of a pleasant assignment 
which I rashly laid upon myself some twenty years ago: to write a history of 
civilization. I wish to tell as much as I can, in as little space as I can, of the 
contributions that genius and labor have made to the cultural heritage of 
mankind—to chronicle and contemplate, in their causes, character and effects, 
the advances of invention, the varieties of economic organization, the 
experiments in government, the aspirations of religion, the mutations of morals 
and manners, the masterpieces of literature, the development of science, the 
wisdom of philosophy, and the achievements of art. I do not need to be told how 
absurd this enterprise is, nor how immodest is its very conception; for many 
years of effort have brought it to but a fifth of its completion, and have made it 
clear that no one mind, and no single lifetime, can adequately compass this task. 
Nevertheless I have dreamed that despite the many errors inevitable in this 
undertaking, it may be of some use to those upon whom the passion for 
philosophy has laid the compulsion to try to see things whole, to pursue 
perspective, unity and understanding through history in time, as well as to seek 
them through science in space. 

I have long felt that our usual method of writing history in separate 
longitudinal sections—economic history, political history, religious history, the 
history of philosophy, the history of literature, the history of science, the history 
of music, the history of art—does injustice to the unity of human life; that 
history should be written collaterally as well as lineally, synthetically as well as 
analytically; and that the ideal historiography would seek to portray in each 
period the total complex of a nation’s culture, institutions, adventures and ways. 
But the accumulation of knowledge has divided history, like science, into a 
thousand isolated specialties; and prudent scholars have refrained from 
attempting any view of the whole—whether of the material universe, or of the 
living past of our race. For the probability of error increases with the scope of 
the undertaking, and any man who sells his soul to synthesis will be a tragic 
target for a myriad merry darts of specialist critique. “Consider,” said Ptah-hotep 
five thousand years ago, “how thou mayest be opposed by an expert in council. 
It is foolish to speak on every kind of work.”! A history of civilization shares the 
presumptuousness of every philosophical enterprise: it offers the ridiculous 
spectacle of a fragment expounding the whole. Like philosophy, such a venture 


has no rational excuse, and is at best but a brave stupidity; but let us hope that, 
like philosophy, it will always lure some rash spirits into its fatal depths. 


The plan of the series is to narrate the history of civilization in five 
independent parts: 


I. Our Oriental Heritage: a history of civilization in Egypt and the 
Near East to the death of Alexander, and in India, China and Japan to 
the present day; with an introduction on the nature and elements of 
civilization. 


II. Our Classical Heritage: a history of civilization in Greece and Rome, 
and of civilization in the Near East under Greek and Roman 
domination. 


III. Our Medieval Heritage: Catholic and feudal Europe, Byzantine 
civilization, Mohammedan and Judaic culture in Asia, Africa and Spain, 
and the Italian Renaissance. 


IV. Our European Heritage: the cultural history of the European states 
from the Protestant Reformation to the French Revolution. 


V. Our Modern Heritage: the history of European invention and 
statesmanship, science and philosophy, religion and morals, literature 
and art from the accession of Napoleon to our own times. 


Our story begins with the Orient, not merely because Asia was the scene of 
the oldest civilizations known to us, but because those civilizations formed the 
background and basis of that Greek and Roman culture which Sir Henry Maine 
mistakenly supposed to be the whole source of the modern mind. We shall be 
surprised to learn how much of our most indispensable inventions, our economic 
and political organization, our science and our literature, our philosophy and our 
religion, goes back to Egypt and the Orient,!! At this historic moment—when the 
ascendancy of Europe is so rapidly coming to an end, when Asia is swelling with 
resurrected life, and the theme of the twentieth century seems destined to be an 
all-embracing conflict between the East and the West—the provincialism of our 
traditional histories, which began with Greece and summed up Asia in a line, has 
become no merely academic error, but a possibly fatal failure of perspective and 
intelligence. The future faces into the Pacific, and understanding must follow it 
there. 


But how shall an Occidental mind ever understand the Orient? Eight years of 
study and travel have only made this, too, more evident—that not even a lifetime 
of devoted scholarship would suffice to initiate a Western student into the subtle 
character and secret lore of the East. Every chapter, every paragraph in this book 
will offend or amuse some patriotic or esoteric soul: the orthodox Jew will need 
all his ancient patience to forgive the pages on Yahveh; the metaphysical Hindu 
will mourn this superficial scratching of Indian philosophy; and the Chinese or 
Japanese sage will smile indulgently at these brief and inadequate selections 
from the wealth of Far Eastern literature and thought. Some of the errors in the 
chapter on Judea have been corrected by Professor Harry Wolf son of Harvard; 
Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy of the Boston Institute of Fine Arts has given the 
section on India a most painstaking revision, but must not be held responsible for 
the conclusions I have reached or the errors that remain; Professor H. H. Gowen, 
the learned Orientalist of the University of Washington, and Upton Close, whose 
knowledge of the Orient seems inexhaustible, have checked the more flagrant 
mistakes in the chapters on China and Japan; and Mr. George Sokolsky has 
given to the pages on contemporary affairs in the Far East the benefit of his first- 
hand information. Should the public be indulgent enough to call for a second 
edition of this book, the opportunity will be taken to incorporate whatever 
further corrections may be suggested by critics, specialists and readers. 
Meanwhile a weary author may sympathize with Tai T’ung, who in the 
thirteenth century issued his History of Chinese Writing with these words: “Were 
I to await perfection, my book would never be finished.” !! 


Since these ear-minded times are not propitious for the popularity of 
expensive books on remote subjects of interest only to citizens of the world, it 
may be that the continuation of this series will be delayed by the prosaic 
necessities of economic life. But if the reception of this adventure in synthesis 
makes possible an uninterrupted devotion to the undertaking, Part Two should be 
ready by the fall of 1940, and its successors should appear, by the grace of 
health, at five-year intervals thereafter. Nothing would make me happier than to 
be freed, for this work, from every other literary enterprise. I shall proceed as 
rapidly as time and circumstance will permit, hoping that a few of my 
contemporaries will care to grow old with me while learning, and that these 
volumes may help some of our children to understand and enjoy the infinite 
riches of their inheritance. 


WILL DURANT. 


Great Neck, N. Y., March, 1935 


A NOTE ON THE USE OF THIS BOOK 


To bring the volume into smaller compass certain technical passages, which 
may prove difficult for the general reader, have been printed (like this 
paragraph) in reduced type. Despite much compression the book is still too long, 
and the font of reduced type has not sufficed to indicate all the dull passages. I 
trust that the reader will not attempt more than a chapter at a time. 

Indented passages in reduced type are quotations. The raised numbers refer to 
the Notes at the end of the volume; to facilitate reference to these Notes the 
number of the chapter is given at the head of each page. An occasional hiatus in 
the numbering of the Notes was caused by abbreviating the printed text. The 
books referred to in the Notes are more fully described in the Bibliography, 
whose starred titles may serve as a guide to further reading. The Glossary 
defines all foreign words used in the text. The Index pronounces foreign names, 
and gives biographical dates. 

It should be added that this book has no relation to, and makes no use of, a 
biographical Story of Civilization prepared for newspaper publication in 1927- 
28. 
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INTRODUCTION 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 


CIVILIZATION 


“T want to know what were the steps by which men passed from 
barbarism to civilization.” 


—VOLTAIRE.| 


CHAPTER I 
The Conditions of Civilization! 


Definition—Geological conditions—Geographical—Economic— 
Racial—Psychological—Causes of the decay of civilizations 


CIVILIZATION is social order promoting cultural creation. Four elements 
constitute it: economic provision, political organization, moral traditions, and the 
pursuit of knowledge and the arts. It begins where chaos and insecurity end. For 
when fear is overcome, curiosity and constructiveness are free, and man passes 
by natural impulse towards the understanding and embellishment of life. 

Certain factors condition civilization, and may encourage or impede it. First, 
geological conditions. Civilization is an interlude between ice ages: at any time 
the current of glaciation may rise again, cover with ice and stone the works of 
man, and reduce life to some narrow segment of the earth. Or the demon of 
earthquake, by whose leave we build our cities, may shrug his shoulders and 
consume us indifferently. 

Second, geographical conditions. The heat of the tropics, and the innumerable 
parasites that infest them, are hostile to civilization; lethargy and disease, and a 
precocious maturity and decay, divert the energies from those inessentials of life 
that make civilization, and absorb them in hunger and reproduction; nothing is 
left for the play of the arts and the mind. Rain is necessary; for water is the 
medium of life, more important even than the light of the sun; the unintelligible 
whim of the elements may condemn to desiccation regions that once flourished 
with empire and industry, like Nineveh or Babylon, or may help to swift strength 
and wealth cities apparently off the main line of transport and communication, 
like those of Great Britain or Puget Sound. If the soil is fertile in food or 
minerals, if rivers offer an easy avenue of exchange, if the coast-line is indented 
with natural harbors for a commercial fleet, if, above all, a nation lies on the 
highroad of the world’s trade, like Athens or Carthage, Florence or Venice— 
then geography, though it can never create it, smiles upon civilization, and 
nourishes it. 

Economic conditions are more important. A people may possess ordered 
institutions, a lofty moral code, and even a flair for the minor forms of art, like 
the American Indians; and yet if it remains in the hunting stage, if it depends for 


its existence upon the precarious fortunes of the chase, it will never quite pass 
from barbarism to civilization. A nomad stock, like the Bedouins of Arabia, may 
be exceptionally intelligent and vigorous, it may display high qualities of 
character like courage, generosity and nobility; but without that simple sine qua 
non of culture, a continuity of food, its intelligence will be lavished on the perils 
of the hunt and the tricks of trade, and nothing will remain for the laces and 
frills, the curtsies and amenities, the arts and comforts, of civilization. The first 
form of culture is agriculture. It is when man settles down to till the soil and lay 
up provisions for the uncertain future that he finds time and reason to be 
civilized. Within that little circle of security—a reliable supply of water and food 
—he builds his huts, his temples and his schools; he invents productive tools, 
and domesticates the dog, the ass, the pig, at last himself. He learns to work with 
regularity and order, maintains a longer tenure of life, and transmits more 
completely than before the mental and moral heritage of his race. 

Culture suggests agriculture, but civilization suggests the city. In one aspect 
civilization is the habit of civility; and civility is the refinement which 
townsmen, who made the word, thought possible only in the civitas or city.!! For 
in the city are gathered, rightly or wrongly, the wealth and brains produced in the 
countryside; in the city invention and industry multiply comforts, luxuries and 
leisure; in the city traders meet, and barter goods and ideas; in that cross- 
fertilization of minds at the crossroads of trade intelligence is sharpened and 
stimulated to creative power. In the city some men are set aside from the making 
of material things, and produce science and philosophy, literature and _ art. 
Civilization begins in the peasant’s hut, but it comes to flower only in the towns. 

There are no racial conditions to civilization. It may appear on any continent 
and in any color: at Pekin or Delhi, at Memphis or Babylon, at Ravenna or 
London, in Peru or Yucatan. It is not the great race that makes the civilization, it 
is the great civilization that makes the people; circumstances geographical and 
economic create a culture, and the culture creates a type. The Englishman does 
not make British civilization, it makes him; if he carries it with him wherever he 
goes, and dresses for dinner in Timbuktu, it is not that he is creating his 
civilization there anew, but that he acknowledges even there its mastery over his 
soul. Given like material conditions, and another race would beget like results; 
Japan reproduces in the twentieth century the history of England in the 
nineteenth. Civilization is related to race only in the sense that it is often 
preceded by the slow intermarriage of different stocks, and their gradual 
assimilation into a relatively homogeneous people.!!! 

These physical and biological conditions are only prerequisites to civilization; 
they do not constitute or generate it. Subtle psychological factors must enter into 


play. There must be political order, even if it be so near to chaos as in 
Renaissance Florence or Rome; men must feel, by and large, that they need not 
look for death or taxes at every turn. There must be some unity of language to 
serve as a medium of mental exchange. Through church, or family, or school, or 
otherwise, there must be a unifying moral code, some rules of the game of life 
acknowledged even by those who violate them, and giving to conduct some 
order and regularity, some direction and stimulus. Perhaps there must also be 
some unity of basic belief, some faith, supernatural or utopian, that lifts morality 
from calculation to devotion, and gives life nobility and significance despite our 
mortal brevity. And finally there must be education—some technique, however 
primitive, for the transmission of culture. Whether through imitation, initiation 
or instruction, whether through father or mother, teacher or priest, the lore and 
heritage of the tribe—its language and knowledge, its morals and manners, its 
technology and arts—must be handed down to the young, as the very instrument 
through which they are turned from animals into men. 

The disappearance of these conditions—sometimes of even one of them— 
may destroy a civilization. A geological cataclysm or a profound climatic 
change; an uncontrolled epidemic like that which wiped out half the population 
of the Roman Empire under the Antonines, or the Black Death that helped to end 
the Feudal Age; the exhaustion of the land, or the ruin of agriculture through the 
exploitation of the country by the town, resulting in a precarious dependence 
upon foreign food supplies; the failure of natural resources, either of fuels or of 
raw materials; a change in trade routes, leaving a nation off the main line of the 
world’s commerce; mental or moral decay from the strains, stimuli and contacts 
of urban life, from the breakdown of traditional sources of social discipline and 
the inability to replace them; the weakening of the stock by a disorderly sexual 
life, or by an epicurean, pessimist, or quietist philosophy; the decay of leadership 
through the infertility of the able, and the relative smallness of the families that 
might bequeath most fully the cultural inheritance of the race; a pathological 
concentration of wealth, leading to class wars, disruptive revolutions, and 
financial exhaustion: these are some of the ways in which a civilization may die. 
For civilization is not something inborn or imperishable; it must be acquired 
anew by every generation, and any serious interruption in its financing or its 
transmission may bring it to an end. Man differs from the beast only by 
education, which may be defined as the technique of transmitting civilization. 

Civilizations are the generations of the racial soul. As family-rearing, and 
then writing, bound the generations together, handing down the lore of the dying 
to the young, so print and commerce and a thousand ways of communication 
may bind the civilizations together, and preserve for future cultures all that is of 


value for them in our own. Let us, before we die, gather up our heritage, and 
offer it to our children. 


I The reader will find, at the end of this volume, a glossary defining foreign terms, a bibliography with 
guidance for further reading, a pronouncing index, and a body of references corresponding to the superior 
figures in the text. 


Il The word civilization (Latin civilis—pertaining to the civis, citizen) is comparatively young. Despite 
Boswell’s suggestion Johnson refused to admit it to his Dictionary in 1772; he preferred to use the word 
civility.2 


III Blood, as distinct from race, may affect a civilization in the sense that a nation may be retarded or 
advanced by breeding from the biologically (not racially) worse or better strains among the people. 


CHAPTER II 
The Economic Elements of 


Civilization! 


IN one important sense the “savage,” too, is civilized, for he carefully transmits 
to his children the heritage of the tribe—that complex of economic, political, 
mental and moral habits and institutions which it has developed in its efforts to 
maintain and enjoy itself on the earth. It is impossible to be scientific here; for in 
calling other human beings “savage” or “barbarous” we may be expressing no 
objective fact, but only our fierce fondness for ourselves, and our timid shyness 
in the presence of alien ways. Doubtless we underestimate these simple peoples, 
who have so much to teach us in hospitality and morals; if we list the bases and 
constituents of civilization we shall find that the naked nations invented or 
arrived at all but one of them, and left nothing for us to add except 
embellishments and writing. Perhaps they, too, were once civilized, and desisted 
from it as a nuisance. We must make sparing use of such terms as “savage” and 
“barbarous” in referring to our “contemporaneous ancestry.” Preferably we shall 
call “primitive” all tribes that make little or no provision for unproductive days, 
and little or no use of writing. In contrast, the civilized may be defined as literate 
providers. 


I. FROM HUNTING TO TILLAGE 


Primitive improvidence—Beginnings of provision—Hunting and 
fishing—Herding—The domestication of animals—Agriculture— 
Food—Cooking—Cannibalism 


“Three meals a day are a highly advanced institution. Savages gorge 
themselves or fast.”2 The wilder tribes among the American Indians considered 
it weak-kneed and unseemly to preserve food for the next day. The natives of 
Australia are incapable of any labor whose reward is not immediate; every 
Hottentot is a gentleman of leisure; and with the Bushmen of Africa it is always 
“either a feast or a famine.”4 There is a mute wisdom in this improvidence, as in 


many “savage” ways. The moment man begins to take thought of the morrow he 
passes out of the Garden of Eden into the vale of anxiety; the pale cast of worry 
settles down upon him, greed is sharpened, property begins, and the good cheer 
of the “thoughtless” native disappears. The American Negro is making this 
transition today. “Of what are you thinking?” Peary asked one of his Eskimo 
guides. “I do not have to think,” was the answer; “I have plenty of meat.” Not to 
think unless we have to—there is much to be said for this as the summation of 
wisdom. 

Nevertheless, there were difficulties in this carelessness, and those organisms 
that outgrew it came to possess a serious advantage in the struggle for survival. 
The dog that buried the bone which even a canine appetite could not manage, the 
squirrel that gathered nuts for a later feast, the bees that filled the comb with 
honey, the ants that laid up stores for a rainy day—these were among the first 
creators of civilization. It was they, or other subtle creatures like them, who 
taught our ancestors the art of providing for tomorrow out of the surplus of 
today, or of preparing for winter in summer’s time of plenty. 

With what skill those ancestors ferreted out, from land and sea, the food that 
was the basis of their simple societies! They grubbed edible things from the 
earth with bare hands; they imitated or used the claws and tusks of the animals, 
and fashioned tools out of ivory, bone or stone; they made nets and traps and 
snares of rushes or fibre, and devised innumerable artifices for fishing and 
hunting their prey. The Polynesians had nets a thousand ells long, which could 
be handled only by a hundred men; in such ways economic provision grew hand 
in hand with political organization, and the united quest for food helped to 
generate the state. The Tlingit fisherman put upon his head a cap like the head of 
a seal, and hiding his body among the rocks, made a noise like a seal; seals came 
toward him, and he speared them with the clear conscience of primitive war. 
Many tribes threw narcotics into the streams to stupefy the fish into cooperation 
with the fishermen; the Tahitians, for example, put into the water an intoxicating 
mixture prepared from the huteo nut or the hora plant; the fish, drunk with it, 
floated leisurely on the surface, and were caught at the anglers’ will. Australian 
natives, swimming under water while breathing through a reed, pulled ducks 
beneath the surface by the legs, and gently held them there till they were 
pacified. The Tarahumaras caught birds by stringing kernels on tough fibres half 
buried under the ground; the birds ate the kernels, and the Tarahumaras ate the 
birds.® 

Hunting is now to most of us a game, whose relish seems based upon some 
mystic remembrance, in the blood, of ancient days when to hunter as well as 
hunted it was a matter of life and death. For hunting was not merely a quest for 


food, it was a war for security and mastery, a war beside which all the wars of 
recorded history are but a little noise. In the jungle man still fights for his life, 
for though there is hardly an animal that will attack him unless it is desperate for 
food or cornered in the chase, yet there is not always food for all, and sometimes 
only the fighter, or the breeder of fighters, is allowed to eat. We see in our 
museums the relics of that war of the species in the knives, clubs, spears, arrows, 
lassos, bolas, lures, traps, boomerangs and slings with which primitive men won 
possession of the land, and prepared to transmit to an ungrateful posterity the gift 
of security from every beast except man. Even today, after all these wars of 
elimination, how many different populations move over the earth! Sometimes, 
during a walk in the woods, one is awed by the variety of languages spoken 
there, by the myriad species of insects, reptiles, carnivores and birds; one feels 
that man is an interloper on this crowded scene, that he is the object of universal 
dread and endless hostility. Some day, perhaps, these chattering quadrupeds, 
these ingratiating centipedes, these insinuating bacilli, will devour man and all 
his works, and free the planet from this marauding biped, these mysterious and 
unnatural weapons, these careless feet! 

Hunting and fishing were not stages in economic development, they were 
modes of activity destined to survive into the highest forms of civilized society. 
Once the center of life, they are still its hidden foundations; behind our literature 
and philosophy, our ritual and art, stand the stout killers of Packingtown. We do 
our hunting by proxy, not having the stomach for honest killing in the fields; but 
our memories of the chase linger in our joyful pursuit of anything weak or 
fugitive, and in the games of our children—even in the word game. In the last 
analysis civilization is based upon the food supply. The cathedral and the capitol, 
the museum and the concert chamber, the library and the university are the 
facade; in the rear are the shambles. 

To live by hunting was not original; if man had confined himself to that he 
would have been just another carnivore. He began to be human when out of the 
uncertain hunt he developed the greater security and continuity of the pastoral 
life. For this involved advantages of high importance: the domestication of 
animals, the breeding of cattle, and the use of milk. We do not know when or 
how domestication began—perhaps when the helpless young of slain beasts 
were spared and brought to the camp as playthings for the children.® The animal 
continued to be eaten, but not so soon; it acted as a beast of burden, but it was 
accepted almost democratically into the society of man; it became his comrade, 
and formed with him a community of labor and residence. The miracle of 
reproduction was brought under control, and two captives were multiplied into a 
herd. Animal milk released women from prolonged nursing, lowered infantile 


mortality, and provided a new and dependable food. Population increased, life 
became more stable and orderly, and the mastery of that timid parvenu, man, 
became more secure on the earth. 

Meanwhile woman was making the greatest economic discovery of all—the 
bounty of the soil. While man hunted she grubbed about the tent or hut for 
whatever edible things lay ready to her hand on the ground. In Australia it was 
understood that during the absence of her mate on the chase the wife would dig 
for roots, pluck fruit and nuts from the trees, and collect honey, mushrooms, 
seeds and natural grains.’ Even today, in certain tribes of Australia, the grains 
that grow spontaneously out of the earth are harvested without any attempt to 
separate and sow the seed; the Indians of the Sacramento River Valley never 
advanced beyond this stage. We shall never discover when men first noted the 
function of the seed, and turned collecting into sowing; such beginnings are the 
mysteries of history, about which we may believe and guess, but cannot know. It 
is possible that when men began to collect unplanted grains, seeds fell along the 
way between field and camp, and suggested at last the great secret of growth. 
The Juangs threw the seeds together into the ground, leaving them to find their 
own way up. The natives of Borneo put the seed into holes which they dug with 
a pointed stick as they walked the fields.9 The simplest known culture of the 
earth is with this stick or “digger.” In Madagascar fifty years ago the traveler 
could still see women armed with pointed sticks, standing in a row like soldiers, 
and then, at a signal, digging their sticks into the ground, turning over the soil, 
throwing in the seed, stamping the earth flat, and passing on to another furrow.10 
The second stage in complexity was culture with the hoe: the digging stick was 
tipped with bone, and fitted with a crosspiece to receive the pressure of the foot. 
When the Conquistadores arrived in Mexico they found that the Aztecs knew no 
other tool of tillage than the hoe. With the domestication of animals and the 
forging of metals a heavier implement could be used; the hoe was enlarged into a 
plough, and the deeper turning of the soil revealed a fertility in the earth that 
changed the whole career of man. Wild plants were domesticated, new varieties 
were developed, old varieties were improved. 

Finally nature taught man the art of provision, the virtue of prudence,!! the 
concept of time. Watching woodpeckers storing acorns in the trees, and the bees 
storing honey in hives, man conceived—perhaps after millenniums of 
improvident savagery—the notion of laying up food for the future. He found 
ways of preserving meat by smoking it, salting it, freezing it; better still, he built 
granaries secure from rain and damp, vermin and thieves, and gathered food into 
them for the leaner months of the year. Slowly it became apparent that 
agriculture could provide a better and steadier food supply than hunting. With 


that realization man took one of the three steps that led from the beast to 
civilization—speech, agriculture, and writing. 

It is not to be supposed that man passed suddenly from hunting to tillage. 
Many tribes, like the American Indians, remained permanently becalmed in the 
transition—the men given to the chase, the women tilling the soil. Not only was 
the change presumably gradual, but it was never complete. Man merely added a 
new way of securing food to an old way; and for the most part, throughout his 
history, he has preferred the old food to the new. We picture early man 
experimenting with a thousand products of the earth to find, at much cost to his 
inward comfort, which of them could be eaten safely; mingling these more and 
more with the fruits and nuts, the flesh and fish he was accustomed to, but 
always yearning for the booty of the chase. Primitive peoples are ravenously 
fond of meat, even when they live mainly on cereals, vegetables and milk.!! If 
they come upon the carcass of a recently dead animal the result is likely to be a 
wild debauch. Very often no time is wasted on cooking; the prey is eaten raw, as 
fast as good teeth can tear and devour it; soon nothing is left but the bones. 
Whole tribes have been known to feast for a week on a whale thrown up on the 
shore.!2 Though the Fuegians can cook, they prefer their meat raw; when they 
catch a fish they kill it by biting it behind the gills, and then consume it from 
head to tail without further ritual.!5 The uncertainty of the food supply made 
these nature peoples almost literally omnivorous: shellfish, sea urchins, frogs, 
toads, snails, mice, rats, spiders, earthworms, scorpions, moths, centipedes, 
locusts, caterpillars, lizards, snakes, boas, dogs, horses, roots, lice, insects, 
larvae, the eggs of reptiles and birds—there is not one of these but was 
somewhere a delicacy, or even a piéce de résistance, to primitive men.!4 Some 
tribes are expert hunters of ants; others dry insects in the sun and then store them 
for a feast; others pick the lice out of one another’s hair, and eat them with 
relish; if a great number of lice can be gathered to make a petite marmite, they 
are devoured with shouts of joy, as enemies of the human race.!5 The menu of 
the lower hunting tribes hardly differs from that of the higher apes.1!® 

The discovery of fire limited this indiscriminate voracity, and codperated with 
agriculture to free man from the chase. Cooking broke down the cellulose and 
starch of a thousand plants indigestible in their raw state, and man turned more 
and more to cereals and vegetables as his chief reliance. At the same time 
cooking, by softening tough foods, reduced the need of chewing, and began that 
decay of the teeth which is one of the insignia of civilization. 

To all the varied articles of diet that we have enumerated, man added the 
greatest delicacy of all—his fellowman. Cannibalism was at one time practically 
universal; it has been found in nearly all primitive tribes, and among such later 


peoples as the Irish, the Iberians, the Picts, and the eleventh-century Danes.’ 
Among many tribes human flesh was a staple of trade, and funerals were 
unknown. In the Upper Congo living men, women and children were bought and 
sold frankly as articles of food;1® on the island of New Britain human meat was 
sold in shops as butcher’s meat is sold among ourselves; and in some of the 
Solomon Islands human victims, preferably women, were fattened for a feast 
like pigs.!9 The Fuegians ranked women above dogs because, they said, “dogs 
taste of otter.” In Tahiti an old Polynesian chief explained his diet to Pierre Loti: 
“The white man, when well roasted, tastes like a ripe banana.” The Fijians, 
however, complained that the flesh of the whites was too salty and tough, and 
that a European sailor was hardly fit to eat; a Polynesian tasted better.2° 

What was the origin of this practice? There is no surety that the custom arose, 
as formerly supposed, out of a shortage of other food; if it did, the taste once 
formed survived the shortage, and became a _ passionate predilection.2! 
Everywhere among nature peoples blood is regarded as a delicacy—never with 
horror; even primitive vegetarians take to it with gusto. Human blood is 
constantly drunk by tribes otherwise kindly and generous; sometimes as 
medicine, sometimes as a rite or covenant, often in the belief that it will add to 
the drinker the vital force of the victim.22 No shame was felt in preferring human 
flesh; primitive man seems to have recognized no distinction in morals between 
eating men and eating other animals. In Melanesia the chief who could treat his 
friends to a dish of roast man soared in social esteem. “When I have slain an 
enemy,” explained a Brazilian philosopher-chief, “it is surely better to eat him 
than to let him waste... . The worst is not to be eaten, but to die; if I am killed it 
is all the same whether my tribal enemy eats me or not. But I could not think of 
any game that would taste better than he would. . . . You whites are really too 
dainty.”23 

Doubtless the custom had certain social advantages. It anticipated Dean 
Swift’s plan for the utilization of superfluous children, and it gave the old an 
opportunity to die usefully. There is a point of view from which funerals seem 
an unnecessary extravagance. To Montaigne it appeared more barbarous to 
torture a man to death under the cover of piety, as was the mode of his time, than 
to roast and eat him after he was dead. We must respect one another’s delusions. 


II. THE FOUNDATIONS OF INDUSTRY 


Fire—Primitive Tools—Weaving and pottery—Building and transport 
—Trade and finance 


If man began with speech, and civilization with agriculture, industry began 
with fire. Man did not invent it; probably nature produced the marvel for him by 
the friction of leaves or twigs, a stroke of lightning, or a chance union of 
chemicals; man merely had the saving wit to imitate nature, and to improve upon 
her. He put the wonder to a thousand uses. First, perhaps, he made it serve as a 
torch to conquer his fearsome enemy, the dark; then he used it for warmth, and 
moved more freely from his native tropics to less enervating zones, slowly 
making the planet human; then he applied it to metals, softening them, tempering 
them, and combining them into forms stronger and suppler than those in which 
they had come to his hand. So beneficent and strange was it that fire always 
remained a miracle to primitive man, fit to be worshiped as a god; he offered it 
countless ceremonies of devotion, and made it the center or focus (which is Latin 
for hearth) of his life and home; he carried it carefully with him as he moved 
from place to place in his wanderings, and would not willingly let it die. Even 
the Romans punished with death the careless vestal virgin who allowed the 
sacred fire to be extinguished. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of hunting, herding and agriculture, invention was 
busy, and the primitive brain was racking itself to find mechanical answers to the 
economic puzzles of life. At first man was content, apparently, to accept what 
nature offered him—the fruits of the earth as his food, the skins and furs of the 
animals as his clothing, the caves in the hillsides as his home. Then, perhaps (for 
most history is guessing, and the rest is prejudice), he imitated the tools and 
industry of the animal: he saw the monkey flinging rocks and fruit upon his 
enemies, or breaking open nuts and oysters with a stone; he saw the beaver 
building a dam, the birds making nests and bowers, the chimpanzees raising 
something very like a hut. He envied the power of their claws, teeth, tusks and 
horns, and the toughness of their hides; and he set to work to fashion tools and 
weapons that would resemble and rival these. Man, said Franklin, is a tool-using 
animal;24 but this, too, like the other distinctions on which we plume ourselves, 
is only a difference of degree. 

Many tools lay potential in the plant world that surrounded primitive man. 
From the bamboo he made shafts, knives, needles and bottles; out of branches he 
made tongs, pincers and vices; from bark and fibres he wove cord and clothing 
of a hundred kinds. Above all, he made himself a stick. It was a modest 
invention, but its uses were so varied that man always looked upon it as a 
symbol of power and authority, from the wand of the fairies and the staff of the 
shepherd to the rod of Moses or Aaron, the ivory cane of the Roman consul, the 
lituus of the augurs, and the mace of the magistrate or the king. In agriculture the 
stick became the hoe; in war it became the lance or javelin or spear, the sword or 


bayonet.25 Again, man used the mineral world, and shaped stones into a museum 
of arms and implements: hammers, anvils, kettles, scrapers, arrow-heads, saws, 
planes, wedges, levers, axes and drills. From the animal world he made ladles, 
spoons, vases, gourds, plates, cups, razors and hooks out of the shells of the 
shore, and tough or dainty tools out of the horn or ivory, the teeth and bones, the 
hair and hide of the beasts. Most of these fashioned articles had handles of wood, 
attached to them in cunning ways, bound with braids of fibre or cords of animal 
sinew, and occasionally glued with strange mixtures of blood. The ingenuity of 
primitive men probably equaled—perhaps it surpassed—that of the average 
modern man; we differ from them through the social accumulation of 
knowledge, materials and tools, rather than through innate superiority of brains. 
Indeed, nature men delight in mastering the necessities of a situation with 
inventive wit. It was a favorite game among the Eskimos to go off into difficult 
and deserted places, and rival one another in devising means for meeting the 
needs of a life unequipped and unadorned.2® 


I! This primitive skill displayed itself proudly in the art of weaving. Here, 
too, the animal showed man the way. The web of the spider, the nest of the bird, 
the crossing and texture of fibres and leaves in the natural embroidery of the 
woods, set an example so obvious that in all probability weaving was one of the 
earliest arts of the human race. Bark, leaves and grass fibres were woven into 
clothing, carpets and tapestry, sometimes so excellent that it could not be rivaled 
today, even with the resources of contemporary machinery. Aleutian women 
may spend a year in weaving one robe. The blankets and garments made by the 
North American Indians were richly ornamented with fringes and embroideries 
of hairs and tendon-threads dyed in brilliant colors with berry juice; colors “so 
alive,” says Father Théodut, “that ours do not seem even to approach them.”27 
Again art began where nature left off; the bones of birds and fishes, and the slim 
shoots of the bamboo tree, were polished into needles, and the tendons of 
animals were drawn into threads delicate enough to pass through the eye of the 
finest needle today. Bark was beaten into mats and cloths, skins were dried for 
clothing and shoes, fibres were twisted into the strongest yarn, and supple 
branches and colored filaments were woven into baskets more beautiful than any 
modern forms.28 

Akin to basketry, perhaps born of it, was the art of pottery. Clay placed upon 
wickerwork to keep the latter from being burned, hardened into a fireproof shell 
which kept its form when the wickerwork was taken away;29 this may have been 
the first stage of a development that was to culminate in the perfect porcelains of 
China. Or perhaps some lumps of clay, baked and hardened by the sun, 


suggested the ceramic art; it was but a step from this to substitute fire for the 
sun, and to form from the earth myriad shapes of vessels for every use—for 
cooking, storing and transporting, at last for luxury and ornament. Designs 
imprinted by finger-nail or tool upon the wet clay were one of the first forms of 
art, and perhaps one of the origins of writing. 

Out of sun-dried clay primitive tribes made bricks and adobe, and dwelt, so to 
speak, in pottery. But that was a late stage of the building art, binding the mud 
hut of the “savage” in a chain of continuous development with the brilliant tiles 
of Nineveh and Babylon. Some primitive peoples, like the Veddahs of Ceylon, 
had no dwellings at all, and were content with the earth and the sky; some, like 
the Tasmanians, slept in hollow trees; some, like the natives of New South 
Wales, lived in caves; others, like the Bushmen, built here and there a wind- 
shelter of branches, or, more rarely, drove piles into the soil and covered their 
tops with moss and twigs. From such wind-shelters, when sides were added, 
evolved the hut, which is found among the natives of Australia in all its stages 
from a tiny cottage of branches, grass and earth large enough to cover two or 
three persons, to great huts housing thirty or more. The nomad hunter or 
herdsman preferred a tent, which he could carry wherever the chase might lead 
him. The higher type of nature peoples, like the American Indian, built with 
wood; the Iroquois, for example, raised, out of timber still bearing the bark, 
sprawling edifices five hundred feet long, which sheltered many families. 
Finally, the natives of Oceania made real houses of carefully cut boards, and the 
evolution of the wooden dwelling was complete.2° 


Only three further developments were needed for primitive man to create all 
the essentials of economic civilization: the mechanisms of transport, the 
processes of trade, and the medium of exchange. The porter carrying his load 
from a modern plane pictures the earliest and latest stages in the history of 
transportation. In the beginning, doubtless, man was his own beast of burden, 
unless he was married; to this day, for the most part, in southern and eastern 
Asia, man is wagon and donkey and all. Then he invented ropes, levers, and 
pulleys; he conquered and loaded the animal; he made the first sledge by having 
his cattle draw along the ground long branches bearing his goods;!V he put logs 
as rollers under the sledge; he cut cross-sections of the log, and made the 
greatest of all mechanical inventions, the wheel; he put wheels under the sledge 
and made a cart. Other logs he bound together as rafts, or dug into canoes; and 
the streams became his most convenient avenues of transport. By land he went 
first through trackless fields and hills, then by trails, at last by roads. He studied 
the stars, and guided his caravans across mountains and deserts by tracing his 


route in the sky. He paddled, rowed or sailed his way bravely from island to 
island, and at last spanned oceans to spread his modest culture from continent to 
continent. Here, too, the main problems were solved before written history 
began. 

Since human skills and natural resources are diversely and unequally 
distributed, a people may be enabled, by the development of specific talents, or 
by its proximity to needed materials, to produce certain articles more cheaply 
than its neighbors. Of such articles it makes more than it consumes, and offers its 
surplus to other peoples in exchange for their own; this is the origin of trade. The 
Chibcha Indians of Colombia exported the rock salt that abounded in their 
territory, and received in return the cereals that could not be raised on their 
barren soil. Certain American Indian villages were almost entirely devoted to 
making arrow-heads; some in New Guinea to making pottery; some in Africa to 
blacksmithing, or to making boats or lances. Such specializing tribes or villages 
sometimes acquired the names of their industry (Smith, Fisher, Potter. . .), and 
these names were in time attached to specializing families.308 Trade in surpluses 
was at first by an interchange of gifts; even in our calculating days a present (if 
only a meal) sometimes precedes or seals a trade. The exchange was facilitated 
by war, robbery, tribute, fines, and compensation; goods had to be kept moving! 
Gradually an orderly system of barter grew up, and trading posts, markets and 
bazaars were established—occasionally, then periodically, then permanently— 
where those who had some article in excess might offer it for some article of 
need.31 

For a long time commerce was purely such exchange, and centuries passed 
before a circulating medium of value was invented to quicken trade. A Dyak 
might be seen wandering for days through a bazaar, with a ball of beeswax in his 
hand, seeking a customer who could offer him in return something that he might 
more profitably use.22 The earliest mediums of exchange were articles 
universally in demand, which anyone would take in payment: dates, salt, skins, 
furs, ornaments, implements, weapons; in such traffic two knives equaled one 
pair of stockings, all three equaled a blanket, all four equaled a gun, all five 
equaled a horse; two elk-teeth equaled one pony, and eight ponies equaled a 
wife.35 There is hardly any thing that has not been employed as money by some 
people at some time: beans, fish-hooks, shells, pearls, beads, cocoa seeds, tea, 
pepper, at last sheep, pigs, cows, and slaves. Cattle were a convenient standard 
of value and medium of exchange among hunters and herders; they bore interest 
through breeding, and they were easy to carry, since they transported 
themselves. Even in Homer’s days men and things were valued in terms of 
cattle: the armor of Diomedes was worth nine head of cattle, a skilful slave was 


worth four. The Romans used kindred words—pecus and pecunia—for cattle 
and money, and placed the image of an ox upon their early coins. Our own 
words capital, chattel and cattle go back through the French to the Latin 
capitale, meaning property: and this in turn derives from caput, meaning head— 
i.e., of cattle. When metals were mined they slowly replaced other articles as 
standards of value; copper, bronze, iron, finally—because of their convenient 
representation of great worth in little space and weight—-silver and gold, became 
the money of mankind. The advance from token goods to a metallic currency 
does not seem to have been made by primitive men; it was left for the historic 
civilizations to invent coinage and credit, and so, by further facilitating the 
exchange of surpluses, to increase again the wealth and comfort of man.34 


Ill. ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 


Primitive communism—Causes of its disappearance—Origins of 
private property—Slavery—Classes 


Trade was the great disturber of the primitive world, for until it came, 
bringing money and profit in its wake, there was no property, and therefore little 
government. In the early stages of economic development property was limited 
for the most part to things personally used; the property sense applied so 
strongly to such articles that they (even the wife) were often buried with their 
owner; it applied so weakly to things not personally used that in their case the 
sense of property, far from being innate, required perpetual reinforcement and 
inculcation. 

Almost everywhere, among primitive peoples, land was owned by the 
community. The North American Indians, the natives of Peru, the Chittagong 
Hill tribes of India, the Borneans and South Sea Islanders seem to have owned 
and tilled the soil in common, and to have shared the fruits together. “The land,” 
said the Omaha Indians, “is like water and wind—what cannot be sold.” In 
Samoa the idea of selling land was unknown prior to the coming of the white 
man. Professor Rivers found communism in land still existing in Melanesia and 
Polynesia; and in inner Liberia it may be observed today.3° 

Only less widespread was communism in food. It was usual among “savages” 
for the man who had food to share it with the man who had none, for travelers to 
be fed at any home they chose to stop at on their way, and for communities 
harassed with drought to be maintained by their neighbors.°6 If a man sat down 
to his meal in the woods he was expected to call loudly for some one to come 


and share it with him, before he might justly eat alone.s”7 When Turner told a 
Samoan about the poor in London the “savage” asked in astonishment: “How is 
it? No food? No friends? No house to live in? Where did he grow? Are there no 
houses belonging to his friends?”38 The hungry Indian had but to ask to receive; 
no matter how small the supply was, food was given him if he needed it; “no one 
can want food while there is com anywhere in the town.”29 Among the 
Hottentots it was the custom for one who had more than others to share his 
surplus till all were equal. White travelers in Africa before the advent of 
civilization noted that a present of food or other valuables to a “black man” was 
at once distributed; so that when a suit of clothes was given to one of them the 
donor soon found the recipient wearing the hat, a friend the trousers, another 
friend the coat. The Eskimo hunter had no personal right to his catch; it had to be 
divided among the inhabitants of the village, and tools and provisions were the 
common property of all. The North American Indians were described by Captain 
Carver as “strangers to all distinctions of property, except in the articles of 
domestic use. . . . They are extremely liberal to each other, and supply the 
deficiencies of their friends with any superfluity of their own.” “What is 
extremely surprising,” reports a missionary, “is to see them treat one another 
with a gentleness and consideration which one does not find among common 
people in the most civilized nations. This, doubtless, arises from the fact that the 
words ‘mine’ and ‘thine,’ which St. Chrysostom says extinguish in our hearts the 
fire of charity and kindle that of greed, are unknown to these savages.” “I have 
seen them,” says another observer, “divide game among themselves when they 
sometimes had many shares to make; and cannot recollect a single instance of 
their falling into a dispute or finding fault with the distribution as being unequal 
or otherwise objectionable. They would rather lie down themselves on an empty 
stomach than have it laid to their charge that they neglected to satisfy the needy. 
... They look upon themselves as but one great family.”4° 

Why did this primitive communism disappear as men rose to what we, with 
some partiality, call civilization? Sumner believed that communism proved 
unbiological, a handicap in the struggle for existence; that it gave insufficient 
stimulus to inventiveness, industry and thrift; and that the failure to reward the 
more able, and punish the less able, made for a leveling of capacity which was 
hostile to growth or to successful competition with other groups.4! Loskiel 
reported some Indian tribes of the northeast as “so lazy that they plant nothing 
themselves, but rely entirely upon the expectation that others will not refuse to 
share their produce with them. Since the industrious thus enjoy no more of the 
fruits of their labor than the idle, they plant less every year.”42 Darwin thought 
that the perfect equality among the Fuegians was fatal to any hope of their 


becoming civilized;43 or, as the Fuegians might have put it, civilization would 
have been fatal to their equality. Communism brought a certain security to all 
who survived the diseases and accidents due to the poverty and ignorance of 
primitive society; but it did not lift them out of that poverty. Individualism 
brought wealth, but it brought, also, insecurity and slavery; it stimulated the 
latent powers of superior men, but it intensified the competition of life, and 
made men feel bitterly a poverty which, when all shared it alike, had seemed to 
oppress none. VY 

Communism could survive more easily in societies where men were always 
on the move, and danger and want were ever present. Hunters and herders had 
no need of private property in land; but when agriculture became the settled life 
of men it soon appeared that the land was most fruitfully tilled when the rewards 
of careful husbandry accrued to the family that had provided it. Consequently— 
since there is a natural selection of institutions and ideas as well as of organisms 
and groups—the passage from hunting to agriculture brought a change from 
tribal property to family property; the most economical unit of production 
became the unit of ownership. As the family took on more and more a 
patriarchal form, with authority centralized in the oldest male, property became 
increasingly individualized, and personal bequest arose. Frequently an 
enterprising individual would leave the family haven, adventure beyond the 
traditional boundaries, and by hard labor reclaim land from the forest, the jungle 
or the marsh; such land he guarded jealously as his own, and in the end society 
recognized his right, and another form of individual property began.434 As the 
pressure of population increased, and older lands were exhausted, such 
reclamation went on in a widening circle, until, in the more complex societies, 
individual ownership became the order of the day. The invention of money 
coéperated with these factors by facilitating the accumulation, transport and 
transmission of property. The old tribal rights and traditions reasserted 
themselves in the technical ownership of the soil by the village community or 
the king, and in periodical redistributions of the land; but after an epoch of 
natural oscillation between the old and the new, private property established 
itself definitely as the basic economic institution of historical society. 

Agriculture, while generating civilization, led not only to private property but 
to slavery. In purely hunting communities slavery had been unknown; the 
hunter’s wives and children sufficed to do the menial work. The men alternated 
between the excited activity of hunting or war, and the exhausted lassitude of 
satiety or peace. The characteristic laziness of primitive peoples had its origin, 
presumably, in this habit of slowly recuperating from the fatigue of battle or the 
chase; it was not so much laziness as rest. To transform this spasmodic activity 


into regular work two things were needed: the routine of tillage, and the 
organization of labor. 

Such organization remains loose and spontaneous where men are working for 
themselves; where they work for others, the organization of labor depends in the 
last analysis upon force. The rise of agriculture and the inequality of men led to 
the employment of the socially weak by the socially strong; not till then did it 
occur to the victor in war that the only good prisoner is a live one. Butchery and 
cannibalism lessened, slavery grew.44 It was a great moral improvement when 
men ceased to kill or eat their fellowmen, and merely made them slaves. A 
similar development on a larger scale may be seen today, when a nation 
victorious in war no longer exterminates the enemy, but enslaves it with 
indemnities. Once slavery had been established and had proved profitable, it was 
extended by condemning to it defaulting debtors and obstinate criminals, and by 
raids undertaken specifically to capture slaves. War helped to make slavery, and 
slavery helped to make war. 

Probably it was through centuries of slavery that our race acquired its 
traditions and habits of toil. No one would do any hard or persistent work if he 
could avoid it without physical, economic or social penalty. Slavery became part 
of the discipline by which man was prepared for industry. Indirectly it furthered 
civilization, in so far as it increased wealth and—for a minority—created leisure. 
After some centuries men took it for granted; Aristotle argued for slavery as 
natural and inevitable, and St. Paul gave his benediction to what must have 
seemed, by his time, a divinely ordained institution. 

Gradually, through agriculture and slavery, through the division of labor and 
the inherent diversity of men, the comparative equality of natural society was 
replaced by inequality and class divisions. “In the primitive group we find as a 
rule no distinction between slave and free, no serfdom, no caste, and little if any 
distinction between chief and followers.”45 Slowly the increasing complexity of 
tools and trades subjected the unskilled or weak to the skilled or strong; every 
invention was a new weapon in the hands of the strong, and further strengthened 
them in their mastery and use of the weak.Y! Inheritance added superior 
opportunity to superior possessions, and stratified once homogeneous societies 
into a maze of classes and castes. Rich and poor became disruptively conscious 
of wealth and poverty; the class war began to run as a red thread through all 
history; and the state arose as an indispensable instrument for the regulation of 
classes, the protection of property, the waging of war, and the organization of 
peace. 


I Despite recent high example to the contrary,! the word civilization will be used in this volume to mean 
social organization, moral order, and cultural activity; while culture will mean, according to the context, 
either the practice of manners and the arts, or the sum-total of a people’s institutions, customs and arts. It is 
in the latter sense that the word culture will be used in reference to primitive or prehistoric societies. 


II Note the ultimate identity of the words provision, providence and prudence. 
III Reduced type, unindented, will be used occasionally for technical or dispensable matter. 
IV The American Indians, content with this device, never used the wheel. 


V Perhaps one reason why communism tends to appear chiefly at the beginning of civilizations is that it 
flourishes most readily in times of dearth, when the common danger of starvation fuses the individual into 
the group. When abundance comes, and the danger subsides, social cohesion is lessened, and individualism 
increases; communism ends where luxury begins. As the life of a society becomes more complex, and the 
division of labor differentiates men into diverse occupations and trades, it becomes more and more unlikely 
that all these services will be equally valuable to the group; inevitably those whose greater ability enables 
them to perform the more vital functions will take more than their equal share of the rising wealth of the 
group. Every growing civilization is a scene of multiplying inequalities; the natural differences of human 
endowment unite with differences of opportunity to produce artificial differences of wealth and power; and 
where no laws or despots suppress these artificial inequalities they reach at last a bursting point where the 
poor have nothing to lose by violence, and the chaos of revolution levels men again into a community of 
destitution. 


Hence the dream of communism lurks in every modern society as a racial memory of a simpler and more 
equal life; and where inequality or insecurity rises beyond sufferance, men welcome a return to a condition 
which they idealize by recalling its equality and forgetting its poverty. Periodically the land gets itself 
redistributed, legally or not, whether by the Gracchi in Rome, the Jacobins in France, or the Communists in 
Russia; periodically wealth is redistributed, whether by the violent confiscation of property, or by 
confiscatory taxation of incomes and bequests. Then the race for wealth, goods and power begins again, and 
the pyramid of ability takes form once more; under whatever laws may be enacted the abler man manages 
somehow to get the richer soil, the better place, the lion’s share; soon he is strong enough to dominate the 
state and rewrite or interpret the laws; and in time the inequality is as great as before. In this aspect all 
economic history is the slow heart-beat of the social-organism, a vast systole and diastole of naturally 
concentrating wealth and naturally explosive revolution. 


VI So in our time that Mississippi of inventions which we call the Industrial Revolution has enormously 
intensified the natural inequality of men. 


CHAPTER III 
The Political Elements of Civilization 


I. THE ORIGINS OF GOVERNMENT 


The unsocial instinct—Primitive anarchism—tThe clan and the tribe— 
The king—War 


MAAN is not willingly a political animal. The human male associates with his 
fellows less by desire than by habit, imitation, and the compulsion of 
circumstance; he does not love society so much as he fears solitude. He 
combines with other men because isolation endangers him, and because there are 
many things that can be done better together than alone; in his heart he is a 
solitary individual, pitted heroically against the world. If the average man had 
had his way there would probably never have been any state. Even today he 
resents it, classes death with taxes, and yearns for that government which 
governs least. If he asks for many laws it is only because he is sure that his 
neighbor needs them; privately he is an unphilosophical anarchist, and thinks 
laws in his own case superfluous. 

In the simplest societies there is hardly any government. Primitive hunters 
tend to accept regulation only when they join the hunting pack and prepare for 
action. The Bushmen usually live in solitary families; the Pygmies of Africa and 
the simplest natives of Australia admit only temporarily of political organization, 
and then scatter away to their family groups; the Tasmanians had no chiefs, no 
laws, no regular government; the Veddahs of Ceylon formed small circles 
according to family relationship, but had no government; the Kubus of Sumatra 
“live without men in authority,” every family governing itself; the Fuegians are 
seldom more than twelve together; the Tungus associate sparingly in groups of 
ten tents or so; the Australian “horde” is seldom larger than sixty souls.! In such 
cases association and cooperation are for special purposes, like hunting; they do 
not rise to any permanent political order. 


The earliest form of continuous social organization was the clan—a group of 
related families occupying a common tract of land, having the same totem, and 
governed by the same customs or laws. When a group of clans united under the 


same chief the tribe was formed, and became the second step on the way to the 
state. But this was a slow development; many groups had no chiefs at all,2 and 
many more seem to have tolerated them only in time of war.? Instead of 
democracy being a wilted feather in the cap of our own age, it appears at its best 
in several primitive groups where such government as exists is merely the rule of 
the family-heads of the clan, and no arbitrary authority is allowed.4 The Iroquois 
and Delaware Indians recognized no laws or restraints beyond the natural order 
of the family and the clan; their chiefs had modest powers, which might at any 
time be ended by the elders of the tribe. The Omaha Indians were ruled by a 
Council of Seven, who deliberated until they came to a unanimous agreement; 
add this to the famous League of the Iroquois, by which many tribes bound 
themselves—and honored their pledge—to keep the peace, and one sees no great 
gap between these “savages” and the modern states that bind themselves 
revocably to peace in the League of Nations. 


It is war that makes the chief, the king and the state, just as it is these that 
make war. In Samoa the chief had power during war, but at other times no one 
paid much attention to him. The Dyaks had no other government than that of 
each family by its head; in case of strife they chose their bravest warrior to lead 
them, and obeyed him strictly; but once the conflict was ended they literally sent 
him about his business. In the intervals of peace it was the priest, or head 
magician, who had most authority and influence; and when at last a permanent 
kingship developed as the usual mode of government among a majority of tribes, 
it combined—and derived from—the offices of warrior, father and priest. 
Societies are ruled by two powers: in peace by the word, in crises by the sword; 
force is used only when indoctrination fails. Law and myth have gone hand in 
hand throughout the centuries, cooperating or taking turns in the management of 
mankind; until our own day no state dared separate them, and perhaps tomorrow 
they will be united again. 

How did war lead to the state? It is not that men were naturally inclined to 
war. Some lowly peoples are quite peaceful; and the Eskimos could not 
understand why Europeans of the same pacific faith should hunt one another like 
seals and steal one another’s land. “How well it is’—they apostrophized their 
soil—“that you are covered with ice and snow! How well it is that if in your 
rocks there are gold and silver, for which the Christians are so greedy, it is 
covered with so much snow that they cannot get at it! Your unfruitfulness makes 
us happy, and saves us from molestation.”® Nevertheless, primitive life was 
incarnadined with intermittent war. Hunters fought for happy hunting grounds 
still rich in prey, herders fought for new pastures for their flocks, tillers fought 


for virgin soil; all of them, at times, fought to avenge a murder, or to harden and 
discipline their youth, or to interrupt the monotony of life, or for simple plunder 
and rape; very rarely for religion. There were institutions and customs for the 
limitation of slaughter, as among ourselves—certain hours, days, weeks or 
months during which no gentleman savage would kill; certain functionaries who 
were inviolable, certain roads neutralized, certain markets and asylums set aside 
for peace; and the League of the Iroquois maintained the “Great Peace” for three 
hundred years.” But for the most part war was the favorite instrument of natural 
selection among primitive nations and groups. 

Its results were endless. It acted as a ruthless eliminator of weak peoples, and 
raised the level of the race in courage, violence, cruelty, intelligence and skill. It 
stimulated invention, made weapons that became useful tools, and arts of war 
that became arts of peace. (How many railroads today begin in strategy and end 
in trade!) Above all, war dissolved primitive communism and anarchism, 
introduced organization and discipline, and led to the enslavement of prisoners, 
the subordination of classes, and the growth of government. Property was the 
mother, war was the father, of the state. 


Il. THE STATE 


As the organization of force—The village community—The 
psychological aides of the state 


“A herd of blonde beasts of prey,” says Nietzsche, “a race of conquerors and 
masters, which with all its warlike organization and all its organizing power 
pounces with its terrible claws upon a population, in numbers possibly 
tremendously superior, but as yet formless, . . . such is the origin of the state.” 
“The state as distinct from tribal organization,” says Lester Ward, “begins with 
the conquest of one race by another.”9 “Everywhere,” says Oppenheimer, “we 
find some warlike tribe breaking through the boundaries of some less warlike 
people, settling down as nobility, and founding its state.”!0 “Violence,” says 
Ratzenhofer, “is the agent which has created the state.”!! The state, says 
Gumplowicz, is the result of conquest, the establishment of the victors as a 
ruling caste over the vanquished.!2 “The state,” says Sumner, “is the product of 
force, and exists by force.” 13 

This violent subjection is usually of a settled agricultural group by a tribe of 
hunters and herders.!4 For agriculture teaches men pacific ways, inures them to a 
prosaic routine, and exhausts them with the long day’s toil; such men 


accumulate wealth, but they forget the arts and sentiments of war. The hunter 
and the herder, accustomed to danger and skilled in killing, look upon war as but 
another form of the chase, and hardly more perilous; when the woods cease to 
give them abundant game, or flocks decrease through a thinning pasture, they 
look with envy upon the ripe fields of the village, they invent with modern ease 
some plausible reason for attack, they invade, conquer, enslave and rule.! 


The state is a late development, and hardly appears before the time of written 
history. For it presupposes a change in the very principle of social organization 
—from kinship to domination; and in primitive societies the former is the rule. 
Domination succeeds best where it binds diverse natural groups into an 
advantageous unity of order and trade. Even such conquest is seldom lasting 
except where the progress of invention has strengthened the strong by putting 
into their hands new tools and weapons for suppressing revolt. In permanent 
conquest the principle of domination tends to become concealed and almost 
unconscious; the French who rebelled in 1789 hardly realized, until Camille 
Desmoulins reminded them, that the aristocracy that had ruled them for a 
thousand years had come from Germany and had subjugated them by force. 
Time sanctifies everything; even the most arrant theft, in the hands of the 
robber’s grandchildren, becomes sacred and inviolable property. Every state 
begins in compulsion; but the habits of obedience become the content of 
conscience, and soon every citizen thrills with loyalty to the flag. 

The citizen is right; for however the state begins, it soon becomes an 
indispensable prop to order. As trade unites clans and tribes, relations spring up 
that depend not on kinship but on contiguity, and therefore require an artificial 
principle of regulation. The village community may serve as an example: it 
displaced tribe and clan as the mode of local organization, and achieved a 
simple, almost democratic government of small areas through a concourse of 
family-heads; but the very existence and number of such communities created a 
need for some external force that could regulate their interrelations and weave 
them into a larger economic web. The state, ogre though it was in its origin, 
supplied this need; it became not merely an organized force, but an instrument 
for adjusting the interests of the thousand conflicting groups that constitute a 
complex society. It spread the tentacles of its power and law over wider and 
wider areas, and though it made external war more destructive than before, it 
extended and maintained internal peace; the state may be defined as internal 
peace for external war. Men decided that it was better to pay taxes than to fight 
among themselves; better to pay tribute to one magnificent robber than to bribe 
them all. What an interregnum meant to a society accustomed to government 


may be judged from the behavior of the Baganda, among whom, when the king 
died, every man had to arm himself; for the lawless ran riot, killing and 
plundering everywhere.!° “Without autocratic rule,” as Spencer said, “the 
evolution of society could not have commenced.”!® 


A state which should rely upon force alone would soon fall, for though men 
are naturally gullible they are also naturally obstinate, and power, like taxes, 
succeeds best when it is invisible and indirect. Hence the state, in order to 
maintain itself, used and forged many instruments of indoctrination—the family, 
the church, the school—to build in the soul of the citizen a habit of patriotic 
loyalty and pride. This saved a thousand policemen, and prepared the public 
mind for that docile coherence which is indispensable in war. Above all, the 
ruling minority sought more and more to transform its forcible mastery into a 
body of law which, while consolidating that mastery, would afford a welcome 
security and order to the people, and would recognize the rights of the “subject”! 
sufficiently to win his acceptance of the law and his adherence to the State. 


Tr. LAW 


Lawlessness—Law and custom—Revenge—Fines—Courts—Ordeal— 
The duel—Punishment—Primitive freedom 


Law comes with property, marriage and government; the lowest societies 
manage to get along without it. “I have lived with communities of savages in 
South America and in the East,” said Alfred Russel Wallace, “who have no law 
or law-courts but the public opinion of the village freely expressed. Each man 
scrupulously respects the rights of his fellows, and any infraction of those rights 
rarely or never takes place. In such a community all are nearly equal.”!” Herman 
Melville writes similarly of the Marquesas Islanders: “During the time I have 
lived among the Typees no one was ever put upon his trial for any violence to 
the public. Everything went on in the valley with a harmony and smoothness 
unparalleled, I will venture to assert, in the most select, refined, and pious 
associations of mortals in Christendom.”!® The old Russian Government 
established courts of law in the Aleutian Islands, but in fifty years those courts 
found no employment. “Crime and offenses,” reports Brinton, “were so 
infrequent under the social system of the Iroquois that they can scarcely be said 
to have had a penal code.”!9 Such are the ideal—perhaps the idealized— 
conditions for whose return the anarchist perennially pines. 


Certain amendments must be made to these descriptions. Natural societies are 
comparatively free from law first because they are ruled by customs as rigid and 
inviolable as any law; and secondly because crimes of violence, in the 
beginning, are considered to be private matters, and are left to bloody personal 
revenge. 

Underneath all the phenomena of society is the great terra firma of custom, 
that bedrock of time-hallowed modes of thought and action which provides a 
society with some measure of steadiness and order through all absence, changes, 
and interruptions of law. Custom gives the same stability to the group that 
heredity and instinct give to the species, and habit to the individual. It is the 
routine that keeps men sane; for if there were no grooves along which thought 
and action might move with unconscious ease, the mind would be perpetually 
hesitant, and would soon take refuge in lunacy. A law of economy works in 
instinct and habit, in custom and convention: the most convenient mode of 
response to repeated stimuli or traditional situations is automatic response. 
Thought and innovation are disturbances of regularity, and are tolerated only for 
indispensable readaptations, or promised gold. 

When to this natural basis of custom a supernatural sanction is added by 
religion, and the ways of one’s ancestors are also the will of the gods, then 
custom becomes stronger than law, and subtracts substantially from primitive 
freedom. To violate law is to win the admiration of half the populace, who 
secretly envy anyone who can outwit this ancient enemy; to violate custom is to 
incur almost universal hostility. For custom rises out of the people, whereas law 
is forced upon them from above; law is usually a decree of the master, but 
custom is the natural selection of those modes of action that have been found 
most convenient in the experience of the group. Law partly replaces custom 
when the state replaces the natural order of the family, the clan, the tribe, and the 
village community; it more fully replaces custom when writing appears, and 
laws graduate from a code carried down in the memory of elders and priests into 
a system of legislation proclaimed in written tables. But the replacement is never 
complete; in the determination and judgment of human conduct custom remains 
to the end the force behind the law, the power behind the throne, the last 
“magistrate of men’s lives.” 


The first stage in the evolution of law is personal revenge. “Vengeance is 
mine,” says the primitive individual; “I will repay.” Among the Indian tribes of 
Lower California every man was his own policeman, and administered justice in 
the form of such vengeance as he was strong enough to take. So in many early 
societies the murder of A by B led to the murder of B by A’s son or friend C, the 


murder of C by B’s son or friend D, and so on perhaps to the end of the alphabet; 
we may find examples among the purest-blooded American families of today. 
This principle of revenge persists throughout the history of law: it appears in the 
Lex Talionis!!—or Law of Retaliation—embodied in Roman Law; it plays a 
large role in the Code of Hammurabi, and in the “Mosaic” demand of “an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth”; and it lurks behind most legal punishments even 
in our day. 

The second step toward law and civilization in the treatment of crime was the 
substitution of damages for revenge. Very often the chief, to maintain internal 
harmony, used his power or influence to have the revengeful family content 
itself with gold or goods instead of blood. Soon a regular tariff arose, 
determining how much must be paid for an eye, a tooth, an arm, or a life; 
Hammurabi legislated extensively in such terms. The Abyssinians were so 
meticulous in this regard that when a boy fell from a tree upon his companion 
and killed him, the judges decided that the bereaved mother should send another 
of her sons into the tree to fall upon the culprit’s neck.29 The penalties assessed 
in cases of composition might vary with the sex, age and rank of the offender 
and the injured; among the Fijians, for example, petty larceny by a common man 
was considered a more heinous crime than murder by a chief.2! Throughout the 
history of law the magnitude of the crime has been lessened by the magnitude of 
the criminal.!V Since these fines or compositions, paid to avert revenge, required 
some adjudication of offenses and damages, a third step towards law was taken 
by the formation of courts; the chief or the elders or the priests sat in judgment to 
settle the conflicts of their people. Such courts were not always judgment seats; 
often they were boards of voluntary conciliation, which arranged some amicable 
settlement of the dispute.Y For many centuries, and among many peoples, resort 
to courts remained optional; and where the offended party was dissatisfied with 
the judgment rendered, he was still free to seek personal revenge.22 

In many cases disputes were settled by a public contest between the parties, 
varying in bloodiness from a harmless boxing-match—as among the wise 
Eskimos—to a duel to the death. Frequently the primitive mind resorted to an 
ordeal not so much on the medieval theory that a deity would reveal the culprit 
as in the hope that the ordeal, however unjust, would end a feud that might 
otherwise embroil the tribe for generations. Sometimes accuser and accused 
were asked to choose between two bowls of food of which one was poisoned; 
the wrong party might be poisoned (usually not beyond redemption), but then 
the dispute was ended, since both parties ordinarily believed in the righteousness 
of the ordeal. Among some tribes it was the custom for a native who 
acknowledged his guilt to hold out his leg and permit the injured party to pierce 


it with a spear. Or the accused submitted to having spears thrown at him by his 
accusers; if they all missed him he was declared innocent; if he was hit, even by 
one, he was adjudged guilty, and the affair was closed.23 From such early forms 
the ordeal persisted through the laws of Moses and Hammurabi and down into 
the Middle Ages; the duel, which is one form of the ordeal, and which historians 
thought dead, is being revived in our own day. So brief and narrow, in some 
respects, is the span between primitive and modern man; so short is the history 
of civilization. 

The fourth advance in the growth of law was the assumption, by the chief or 
the state, of the obligation to prevent and punish wrongs. It is but a step from 
settling disputes and punishing offenses to making some effort to prevent them. 
So the chief becomes not merely a judge but a lawgiver; and to the general body 
of “common law” derived from the customs of the group is added a body of 
“positive law,” derived from the decrees of the government; in the one case the 
laws grow up, in the other they are handed down. In either case the laws carry 
with them the mark of their ancestry, and reek with the vengeance which they 
tried to replace. Primitive punishments are cruel,24 because primitive society 
feels insecure; as social organization becomes more stable, punishments become 
less severe. 

In general the individual has fewer “rights” in natural society than under 
civilization. Everywhere man is born in chains: the chains of heredity, of 
environment, of custom, and of law. The primitive individual moves always 
within a web of regulations incredibly stringent and detailed; a thousand tabus 
restrict his action, a thousand terrors limit his will. The natives of New Zealand 
were apparently without laws, but in actual fact rigid custom ruled every aspect 
of their lives. Unchangeable and unquestionable conventions determined the 
sitting and the rising, the standing and the walking, the eating, drinking and 
sleeping of the natives of Bengal. The individual was hardly recognized as a 
separate entity in natural society; what existed was the family and the clan, the 
tribe and the village community; it was these that owned land and exercised 
power. Only with the coming of private property, which gave him economic 
authority, and of the state, which gave him a legal status and defined rights, did 
the individual begin to stand out as a distinct reality.25 Rights do not come to us 
from nature, which knows no rights except cunning and strength; they are 
privileges assured to individuals by the community as advantageous to the 
common good. Liberty is a luxury of security; the free individual is a product 
and a mark of civilization. 


IV. THE FAMILY 


Its function in civilization—The clan vs. the family—Growth of 
parental care—Unimportance of the father—Separation of the sexes— 
Mother-right—Status of woman—Her occupations—Her economic 
achievements—The patriarchate—The subjection of woman 


As the basic needs of man are hunger and love, so the fundamental functions 
of social organization are economic provision and biological maintenance; a 
stream of children is as vital as a continuity of food. To institutions which seek 
material welfare and political order, society always adds institutions for the 
perpetuation of the race. Until the state—towards the dawn of the historic 
civilizations—becomes the central and permanent source of social order, the 
clan undertakes the delicate task of regulating the relations between the sexes 
and between the generations; and even after the state has been established, the 
essential government of mankind remains in that most deep-rooted of all historic 
institutions, the family. 


It is highly improbable that the first human beings lived in isolated families, 
even in the hunting stage; for the inferiority of man in physiological organs of 
defense would have left such families a prey to marauding beasts. Usually, in 
nature, those organisms that are poorly equipped for individual defense live in 
groups, and find in united action a means of survival in a world bristling with 
tusks and claws and impenetrable hides. Presumably it was so with man; he 
saved himself by solidarity in the hunting-pack and the clan. When economic 
relations and political mastery replaced kinship as the principle of social 
organization, the clan lost its position as the substructure of society; at the 
bottom it was supplanted by the family, at the top it was superseded by the state. 
Government took over the problem of maintaining order, while the family 
assumed the tasks of reorganizing industry and carrying on the race. 


Among the lower animals there is no care of progeny; consequently eggs are 
spawned in great number, and some survive and develop while the great 
majority are eaten or destroyed. Most fish lay a million eggs per year; a few 
species of fish show a modest solicitude for their offspring, and find half a 
hundred eggs per year sufficient for their purposes. Birds care better for their 
young, and hatch from five to twelve eggs yearly; mammals, whose very name 
suggests parental care, master the earth with an average of three young per 


female per year.26 Throughout the animal world fertility and destruction 
decrease as parental care increases; throughout the human world the birth rate 
and the death rate fall together as civilization rises. Better family care makes 
possible a longer adolescence, in which the young receive fuller training and 
development before they are flung upon their own resources; and the lowered 
birth rate releases human energy for other activities than reproduction. 

Since it was the mother who fulfilled most of the parental functions, the 
family was at first (so far as we can pierce the mists of history) organized on the 
assumption that the position of the man in the family was superficial and 
incidental, while that of the woman was fundamental and supreme. In some 
existing tribes, and probably in the earliest human groups the physiological réle 
of the male in reproduction appears to have escaped notice quite as completely 
as among animals, who rut and mate and breed with happy unconsciousness of 
cause and effect. The Trobriand Islanders attribute pregnancy not to any 
commerce of the sexes, but to the entrance of a baloma, or ghost, into the 
woman. Usually the ghost enters while the woman is bathing; “a fish has bitten 
me,” the girl reports. “When,” says Malinowski, “I asked who was the father of 
an illegitimate child, there was only one answer—that there was no father, since 
the girl was unmarried. If, then, I asked, in quite plain terms, who was the 
physiological father, the question was not understood. . . . The answer would be: 
‘It is a baloma who gave her this child.’” These islanders had a strange belief 
that the baloma would more readily enter a girl given to loose relations with 
men; nevertheless, in choosing precautions against pregnancy, the girls preferred 
to avoid bathing at high tide rather than to forego relations with men.27 It is a 
delightful story, which must have proved a great convenience in the 
embarrassing aftermath of generosity; it would be still more delightful if it had 
been invented for anthropologists as well as for husbands. 

In Melanesia intercourse was recognized as the cause of pregnancy, but 
unmarried girls insisted on blaming some article in their diet.28 Even where the 
function of the male was understood, sex relationships were so irregular that it 
was never a simple matter to determine the father. Consequently the quite 
primitive mother seldom bothered to inquire into the paternity of her child; it 
belonged to her, and she belonged not to a husband but to her father—or her 
brother—and the clan; it was with these that she remained, and these were the 
only male relatives whom her child would know.29 The bonds of affection 
between brother and sister were usually stronger than between husband and wife. 
The husband, in many cases, remained in the family and clan of his mother, and 
saw his wife only as a clandestine visitor. Even in classical civilization the 
brother was dearer than the husband: it was her brother, not her husband, that the 


wife of Intaphernes saved from the wrath of Darius; it was for her brother, not 
for her husband, that Antigone sacrificed herself.30 “The notion that a man’s 
wife is the nearest person in the world to him is a relatively modern notion, and 
one which is restricted to a comparatively small part of the human race.”>! 

So slight is the relation between father and children in primitive society that 
in a great number of tribes the sexes live apart. In Australia and British New 
Guinea, in Africa and Micronesia, in Assam and Burma, among the Aleuts, 
Eskimos and Samoyeds, and here and there over the earth, tribes may still be 
found in which there is no visible family life; the men live apart from the 
women, and visit them only now and then; even the meals are taken separately. 
In northern Papua it is not considered right for a man to be seen associating 
socially with a woman, even if she is the mother of his children. In Tahiti 
“family life is quite unknown.” Out of this segregation of the sexes come those 
secret fraternities—usually of males—which appear everywhere among 
primitive races, and serve most often as a refuge against women.°2 They 
resemble our modern fraternities in another point—their hierarchical 
organization. 

The simplest form of the family, then, was the woman and her children, living 
with her mother or her brother in the clan; such an arrangement was a natural 
outgrowth of the animal family of the mother and her litter, and of the biological 
ignorance of primitive man. An altemative early form was “matrilocal 
marriage”: the husband left his clan and went to live with the clan and family of 
his wife, laboring for her or with her in the service of her parents. Descent, in 
such cases, was traced through the female line, and inheritance was through the 
mother; sometimes even the kingship passed down through her rather than 
through the male.°2 This “mother-right” was not a “matriarchate”—it did not 
imply the rule of women over men.34 Even when property was transmitted 
through the woman she had little power over it; she was used as a means of 
tracing relationships which, through primitive laxity or freedom, were otherwise 
obscure.°° It-is true that in any system of society the woman exercises a certain 
authority, rising naturally out of her importance in the home, out of her function 
as the dispenser of food, and out of the need that the male has of her, and her 
power to refuse him. It is also true that there have been, occasionally, women 
rulers among some South African tribes; that in the Pelew Islands the chief did 
nothing of consequence without the advice of a council of elder women; that 
among the Iroquois the squaws had an equal right, with the men, of speaking and 
voting in the tribal council;36 and that among the Seneca Indians women held 
great power, even to the selection of the chief. But these are rare and exceptional 
cases. All in all the position of woman in early societies was one of subjection 


verging upon slavery. Her periodic disability, her unfamiliarity with weapons, 
the biological absorption of her strength in carrying, nursing and rearing 
children, handicapped her in the war of the sexes, and doomed her to a 
subordinate status in all but the very lowest and the very highest societies. Nor 
was her position necessarily to rise with the development of civilization; it was 
destined to be lower in Periclean Greece than among the North American 
Indians; it was to rise and fall with her strategic importance rather than with the 
culture and morals of men. 

In the hunting stage she did almost all the work except the actual capture of 
the game. In return for exposing himself to the hardships and risks of the chase, 
the male rested magnificently for the greater part of the year. The woman bore 
her children abundantly, reared them, kept the hut or home in repair, gathered 
food in woods and fields, cooked, cleaned, and made the clothing and the 
boots.” Because the men, when the tribe moved, had to be ready at any moment 
to fight off attack, they carried nothing but their weapons; the women carried all 
the rest. Bush-women were used as servants and beasts of burden; if they proved 
too weak to keep up with the march, they were abandoned.3? When the natives 
of the Lower Murray saw pack oxen they thought that these were the wives of 
the whites.29 The differences in strength which now divide the sexes hardly 
existed in those days, and are now environmental rather than innate: woman, 
apart from her biological disabilities, was almost the equal of man in stature, 
endurance, resourcefulness and courage; she was not yet an ornament, a thing of 
beauty, or a sexual toy; she was a robust animal, able to perform arduous work 
for long hours, and, if necessary, to fight to the death for her children or her clan. 
“Women,” said a chieftain of the Chippewas, “are created for work. One of them 
can draw or carry as much as two men. They also pitch our tents, make our 
clothes, mend them, and keep us warm at night. . . . We absolutely cannot get 
along without them on a journey. They do everything and cost only a little; for 
since they must be forever cooking, they can be satisfied in lean times by licking 
their fingers.”4° 

Most economic advances, in early society, were made by the woman rather 
than the man. While for centuries he clung to his ancient ways of hunting and 
herding, she developed agriculture near the camp, and those busy arts of the 
home which were to become the most important industries of later days. From 
the “wool-bearing tree,” as the Greeks called the cotton plant, the primitive 
woman rolled thread and made cotton cloth.41 It was she, apparently, who 
developed sewing, weaving, basketry, pottery, woodworking, and building; and 
in many cases it was she who carried on primitive trade.42 It was she who 
developed the home, slowly adding man to the list of her domesticated animals, 


and training him in those social dispositions and amenities which are the 
psychological basis and cement of civilization. 

But as agriculture became more complex and brought larger rewards, the 
stronger sex took more and more of it into its own hands.43 The growth of cattle- 
breeding gave the man a new source of wealth, stability and power; even 
agriculture, which must have seemed so prosaic to the mighty Nimrods of 
antiquity, was at last accepted by the wandering male, and the economic 
leadership which tillage had for a time given to women was wrested from them 
by the men. The application to agriculture of those very animals that woman had 
first domesticated led to her replacement by the male in the control of the fields; 
the advance from the hoe to the plough put a premium upon physical strength, 
and enabled the man to assert his supremacy. The growth of transmissible 
property in cattle and in the products of the soil led to the sexual subordination 
of woman, for the male now demanded from her that fidelity which he thought 
would enable him to pass on his accumulations to children presumably his own. 
Gradually the man had his way: fatherhood became recognized, and property 
began to descend through the male; mother-right yielded to father-right; and the 
patriarchal family, with the oldest male at its head, became the economic, legal, 
political and moral unit of society. The gods, who had been mostly feminine, 
became great bearded patriarchs, with such harems as ambitious men dreamed of 
in their solitude. 

This passage to the patriarchal—father-ruled—family was fatal to the position 
of woman. In all essential aspects she and her children became the property first 
of her father or oldest brother, then of her husband. She was bought in marriage 
precisely as a slave was bought in the market. She was bequeathed as property 
when her husband died; and in some places (New Guinea, the New Hebrides, the 
Solomon Islands, Fiji, India, etc.) she was strangled and buried with her dead 
husband, or was expected to commit suicide, in order to attend upon him in the 
other world.44 The father had now the right to treat, give, sell or lend his wives 
and daughters very much as he pleased, subject only to the social condemnation 
of other fathers exercising the same rights. While the male reserved the privilege 
of extending his sexual favors beyond his home, the woman—under patriarchal 
institutions—was vowed to complete chastity before marriage, and complete 
fidelity after it. The double standard was born. 

The general subjection of woman which had existed in the hunting stage, and 
had persisted, in diminished form, through the period of mother-right, became 
now more pronounced and merciless than before. In ancient Russia, on the 
marriage of a daughter, the father struck her gently with a whip, and then 
presented the whip to the bridegroom.*® as a sign that her beatings were now to 


come from a rejuvenated hand. Even the American Indians, among whom 
mother-right survived indefinitely, treated their women harshly, consigned to 
them all drudgery, and often called them dogs.46 Everywhere the life of a woman 
was considered cheaper than that of a man; and when girls were born there was 
none of the rejoicing that marked the coming of a male. Mothers sometimes 
destroyed their female children to keep them from misery. In Fiji wives might be 
sold at pleasure, and the usual price was a musket.4”7 Among some tribes man 
and wife did not sleep together, lest the breath of the woman should enfeeble the 
man; in Fiji it was not thought proper for a man to sleep regularly at home; in 
New Caledonia the wife slept in a shed, while the man slept in the house. In Fiji 
dogs were allowed in some of the temples, but women were excluded from all;48 
such exclusion of women from religious services survives in Islam to this day. 
Doubtless woman enjoyed at all times the mastery that comes of long-continued 
speech; the men might be rebuffed, harangued, even—now and then—beaten.49 
But all in all the man was lord, the woman was servant. The Kaffir bought 
women like slaves, as a form of life-income insurance; when he had a sufficient 
number of wives he could rest for the remainder of his days; they would do all 
the work for him. Some tribes of ancient India reckoned the women of a family 
as part of the property inheritance, along with the domestic animals;>9 nor did 
the last commandment of Moses distinguish very clearly in this matter. 
Throughout negro Africa women hardly differed from slaves, except that they 
were expected to provide sexual as well as economic satisfaction. Marriage 
began as a form of the law of property, as a part of the institution of slavery.>! 


I It is a law that holds only for early societies, since under more complex conditions a variety of other 
factors—greater wealth, better weapons, higher intelligence—contribute to determine the issue. So Egypt 
was conquered not only by Hyksos, Ethiopian, Arab and Turkish nomads, but also by the settled 
civilizations of Assyria, Persia, Greece, Rome and England—though not until these nations had become 
hunters and nomads on an imperialistic scale. 


II Note how this word betrays the origin of the state. 
III A phrase apparently invented by Cicero. 


IV Perhaps an exception should be made in the case of the Brahmans, who, by the Code of Manu (VIII, 
336-8), were called upon to bear greater punishments for the same crime than members of lower castes; but 
this regulation was well honored in the breach. 


V Some of our most modern cities are trying to revive this ancient time-saving institution. 


CHAPTER IV 
The Moral Elements of Civilization 


SINCE no society can exist without order, and no order without regulation, we 
may take it as a rule of history that the power of custom varies inversely as the 
multiplicity of laws, much as the power of instinct varies inversely as the 
multiplicity of thoughts. Some rules are necessary for the game of life; they may 
differ in different groups, but within the group they must be essentially the same. 
These rules may be conventions, customs, morals, or laws. Conventions are 
forms of behavior found expedient by a people; customs are conventions 
accepted by successive generations, after natural selection through trial and error 
and elimination; morals are such customs as the group considers vital to its 
welfare and development. In primitive societies, where there is no written law, 
these vital customs or morals regulate every sphere of human existence, and give 
stability and continuity to the social order. Through the slow magic of time such 
customs, by long repetition, become a second nature in the individual; if he 
violates them he feels a certain fear, discomfort or shame; this is the origin of 
that conscience, or moral sense, which Darwin chose as the most impressive 
distinction between animals and men.! In its higher development conscience is 
social consciousness—the feeling of the individual that he belongs to a group, 
and owes it some measure of loyalty and consideration. Morality is the 
cooperation of the part with the whole, and of each group with some larger 
whole. Civilization, of course, would be impossible without it. 


I. MARRIAGE 


The meaning of marriage—Its biological origins—Sexual communism 
—Trial marriage—Group marriage—Individual marriage—Polygamy 
—Its eugenic value—Exogamy—Marriage by service—By capture— 
By purchase—Primitive love—The economic function of marriage 


The first task of those customs that constitute the moral code of a group is to 
regulate the relations of the sexes, for these are a perennial source of discord, 
violence, and possible degeneration. The basic form of this sexual regulation is 


marriage, which may be defined as the association of mates for the care of 
offspring. It is a variable and fluctuating institution, which has passed through 
almost every conceivable form and experiment in the course of its history, from 
the primitive care of offspring without the association of mates to the modern 
association of mates without the care of offspring. 

Our animal forefathers invented it. Some birds seem to live as reproducing 
mates in a divorceless monogamy. Among gorillas and orangutans the 
association of the parents continues to the end of the breeding season, and has 
many human features. Any approach to loose behavior on the part of the female 
is severely punished by the male.2 The orangs of Borneo, says De Crespigny, 
“live in families: the male, the female, and a young one”; and Dr. Savage reports 
of the gorillas that “it is not unusual to see the ‘old folks’ sitting under a tree 
regaling themselves with fruit and friendly chat, while their children are leaping 
around them and swinging from branch to branch in boisterous merriment.”? 
Marriage is older than man. 

Societies without marriage are rare, but the sedulous inquirer can find enough 
of them to form a respectable transition from the promiscuity of the lower 
mammals to the marriages of primitive men. In Futuna and Hawaii the majority 
of the people did not marry at all;4 the Lubus mated freely and indiscriminately, 
and had no conception of marriage; certain tribes of Borneo lived in marriageless 
association, freer than the birds; and among some peoples of primitive Russia 
“the men utilized the women without distinction, so that no woman had her 
appointed husband.” African pygmies have been described as having no 
marriage institutions, but as following “their animal instincts wholly without 
restraint.”° This primitive “nationalization of women,” corresponding to 
primitive communism in land and food, passed away at so early a stage that few 
traces of it remain. Some memory of it, however, lingered on in divers forms: in 
the feeling of many nature peoples that monogamy—which they would define as 
the monopoly of a woman by one man—is unnatural and immoral;® in periodic 
festivals of license (still surviving faintly in our Mardi Gras), when sexual 
restraints were temporarily abandoned; in the demand that a woman should give 
herself—as at the Temple of Mylitta in Babylon—to any man that solicited her, 
before she would be allowed to marry;! in the custom of wife-lending, so 
essential to many primitive codes of hospitality; and in the jus prime noctis, or 
right of the first night, by which, in early feudal Europe, the lord of the manor, 
perhaps representing the ancient rights of the tribe, occasionally deflowered the 
bride before the bridegroom was allowed to consummate the marriage.©@ 

A variety of tentative unions gradually took the place of indiscriminate 
relations. Among the Orang Sakai of Malacca a girl remained for a time with 


each man of the tribe, passing from one to another until she had made the 
rounds; then she began again.? Among the Yakuts of Siberia, the Botocudos of 
South Africa, the lower classes of Tibet, and many other peoples, marriage was 
quite experimental, and could be ended at the will of either party, with no 
reasons given or required. Among the Bushmen “any disagreement sufficed to 
end a union, and new connections could immediately be found for both.” Among 
the Damaras, according to Sir Francis Galton, “the spouse was changed almost 
weekly, and I seldom knew without inquiry who the pro tempore husband of 
each lady was at any particular time.” Among the Baila “women are bandied 
about from man to man, and of their own accord leave one husband for another. 
Young women scarcely out of their teens often have had four or five husbands, 
all still living.”® The original word for marriage, in Hawaii, meant to try.9 
Among the Tahitians, a century ago, unions were free and dissoluble at will, so 
long as there were no children; if a child came the parents might destroy it 
without social reproach, or the couple might rear the child and enter into a more 
permanent relation; the man pledged his support to the woman in return for the 
burden of parental care that she now assumed.10 

Marco Polo writes of a Central Asiatic tribe, inhabiting Peyn (now Keriya) in 
the thirteenth century: “If a married man goes to a distance from home to be 
absent twenty days, his wife has a right, if she is so inclined, to take another 
husband; and the men, on the same principle, marry wherever they happen to 
reside.”!1 So old are the latest innovations in marriage and morals. 


Letourneau said of marriage that “every possible experiment compatible with 
the duration of savage or barbarian societies has been tried, or is still practised, 
amongst various races, without the least thought of the moral ideas generally 
prevailing in Europe.”!2 In addition to experiments in permanence there were 
experiments in relationship. In a few cases we find “group marriage,” by which a 
number of men belonging to one group married collectively a number of women 
belonging to another group.!3 In Tibet, for example, it was the custom for a 
group of brothers to marry a group of sisters, and for the two groups to practise 
sexual communism between them, each of the men cohabiting with each of the 
women.!4 Caesar reported a similar custom in ancient Britain.!5 Survivals of it 
appear in the “levirate,” a custom existing among the early Jews and other 
ancient peoples, by which a man was obligated to marry his brother’s widow; +6 
this was the rule that so irked Onan. 


What was it that led men to replace the semi-promiscuity of primitive society 
with individual marriage? Since, in a great majority of nature peoples, there are 


few, if any, restraints on premarital relations, it is obvious that physical desire 
does not give rise to the institution of marriage. For marriage, with its 
restrictions and psychological irritations, could not possibly compete with sexual 
communism as a mode of satisfying the erotic propensities of men. Nor could 
the individual establishment offer at the outset any mode of rearing children that 
would be obviously superior to their rearing by the mother, her family, and the 
clan. Some powerful economic motives must have favored the evolution of 
marriage. In all probability (for again we must remind ourselves how little we 
really know of origins) these motives were connected with the rising institution 
of property. 

Individual marriage came through the desire of the male to have cheap slaves, 
and to avoid bequeathing his property to other men’s children. Polygamy, or the 
marriage of one person to several mates, appears here and there in the form of 
polyandry—the marriage of one woman to several men—as among the Todas 
and some tribes of Tibet;!7 the custom may still be found where males 
outnumber females considerably.!8 But this custom soon falls prey to the 
conquering male, and polygamy has come to mean for us, usually, what would 
more strictly be called polygyny—the possession of several wives by one man. 
Medieval theologians thought that Mohammed had invented polygamy, but it 
antedated Islam by some years, being the prevailing mode of marriage in the 
primitive world.!9 Many causes conspired to make it general. In early society, 
because of hunting and war, the life of the male is more violent and dangerous, 
and the death rate of men is higher, than that of women. The consequent excess 
of women compels a choice between polygamy and the barren celibacy of a 
minority of women; but such celibacy is intolerable to peoples who require a 
high birth rate to make up for a high death rate, and who therefore scorn the 
mateless and childless woman. Again, men like variety; as the Negroes of 
Angola expressed it, they were “not able to eat always of the same dish.” Also, 
men like youth in their mates, and women age rapidly in primitive communities. 
The women themselves often favored polygamy; it permitted them to nurse their 
children longer, and therefore to reduce the frequency of motherhood without 
interfering with the erotic and philoprogenitive inclinations of the male. 
Sometimes the first wife, burdened with toil, helped her husband to secure an 
additional wife, so that her burden might be shared, and additional children 
might raise the productive power and the wealth of the family.29 Children were 
economic assets, and men invested in wives in order to draw children from them 
like interest. In the patriarchal system wives and children were in effect the 
slaves of the man; the more a man had of them, the richer he was. The poor man 


practised monogamy, but he looked upon it as a shameful condition, from which 
some day he would rise to the respected position of a polygamous male.?! 

Doubtless polygamy was well adapted to the marital needs of a primitive 
society in which women outnumbered men. It had a eugenic value superior to 
that of contemporary monogamy; for whereas in modern society the most able 
and prudent men marry latest and have least children, under polygamy the most 
able men, presumably, secured the bests mates and had most children. Hence 
polygamy has survived among practically all nature peoples, even among the 
majority of civilized mankind; only in our day has it begun to die in the Orient. 
Certain conditions, however, militated against it. The decrease in danger and 
violence, consequent upon a settled agricultural life, brought the sexes towards 
an approximate numerical equality; and under these circumstances open 
polygamy, even in primitive societies, became the privilege of the prosperous 
minority.22 —The mass of the people practised a monogamy tempered with 
adultery, while another minority, of willing or regretful celibates, balanced the 
polygamy of the rich. Jealousy in the male, and possessiveness in the female, 
entered into the situation more effectively as the sexes approximated in number; 
for where the strong could not have a multiplicity of wives except by taking the 
actual or potential wives of other men and by (in some cases) offending their 
own, polygamy became a difficult matter, which only the cleverest could 
manage. As property accumulated, and men were loath to scatter it in small 
bequests, it became desirable to differentiate wives into “chief wife” and 
concubines, so that only the children of the former should share the legacy; this 
remained the status of marriage in Asia until our own generation. Gradually the 
chief wife became the only wife, the concubines became kept women in secret 
and apart, or they disappeared; and as Christianity entered upon the scene, 
monogamy, in Europe, took the place of polygamy as the lawful and outward 
form of sexual association. But monogamy, like letters and the state, is artificial, 
and belongs to the history, not to the origins, of civilization. 

Whatever form the union might take, marriage was obligatory among nearly 
all primitive peoples. The unmarried male had no standing in the community, or 
was considered only half a man.23 Exogamy, too, was compulsory: that is to say, 
a man was expected to secure his wife from another clan than his own. Whether 
this custom arose because the primitive mind suspected the evil effects of close 
inbreeding, or because such intergroup marriages created or cemented useful 
political alliances, promoted social organization, and lessened the danger of war, 
or because the capture of a wife from another tribe had become a fashionable 
mark of male maturity, or because familiarity breeds contempt and distance 
lends enchantment to the view—we do not know. In any case the restriction was 


well-nigh universal in early society; and though it was successfully violated by 
the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies and the Incas, who all favored the marriage of 
brother and sister, it survived into Roman and modern law and consciously or 
unconsciously moulds our behavior to this day. 

How did the male secure his wife from another tribe? Where the matriarchal 
organization was strong he was often required to go and live with the clan of the 
girl whom he sought. As the patriarchal system developed, the suitor was 
allowed, after a term of service to the father, to take his bride back to his own 
clan; so Jacob served Laban for Leah and Rachel.24 Sometimes the suitor 
shortened the matter with plain, blunt force. It was an advantage as well as a 
distinction to have stolen a wife; not only would she be a cheap slave, but new 
slaves could be begotten of her, and these children would chain her to her 
slavery. Such marriage by capture, though not the rule, occurred sporadically in 
the primitive world. Among the North American Indians the women were 
included in the spoils of war, and this happened so frequently that in some tribes 
the husbands and their wives spoke mutually unintelligible languages. The Slavs 
of Russia and Serbia practised occasional marriage by capture until the last 
century.!l, 25 Vestiges of it remain in the custom of simulating the capture of the 
bride by the groom in certain wedding ceremonies.” All in all it was a logical 
aspect of the almost incessant war of the tribes, and a logical starting-point for 
that eternal war of the sexes whose only truces are brief nocturnes and dreamless 
sleep. 

As wealth grew it became more convenient to offer the father a substantial 
present—or a sum of money—for his daughter, rather than serve for her in an 
alien clan, or risk the violence and feuds that might come of marriage by capture. 
Consequently marriage by purchase and parental arrangement was the rule in 
early societies.2® Transition forms occur; the Melanesians sometimes stole their 
wives, but made the theft legal by a later payment to her family. Among some 
natives of New Guinea the man abducted the girl, and then, while he and she 
were in hiding, commissioned his friends to bargain with her father over a 
purchase price.29 The ease with which moral indignation in these matters might 
be financially appeased is illuminating. A Maori mother, wailing loudly, bitterly 
cursed the youth who had eloped with her daughter, until he presented her with a 
blanket. “That was all I wanted,” she said; “I only wanted to get a blanket, and 
therefore made this noise.”’29 Usually the bride cost more than a blanket: among 
the Hottentots her price was an ox or a cow; among the Croo three cows and a 
sheep; among the Kaffirs six to thirty head of cattle, depending upon the rank of 
the girl’s family; and among the Togos sixteen dollars cash and six dollars in 
goods.31! 


Marriage by purchase prevails throughout primitive Africa, and is still a 
normal institution in China and Japan; it flourished in ancient India and Judea, 
and in pre-Columbian Central America and Peru; instances of it occur in Europe 
today.32 It is a natural development of patriarchal institutions; the father owns 
the daughter, and may dispose of her, within broad limits, as he sees fit. The 
Orinoco Indians expressed the matter by saying that the suitor should pay the 
father for rearing the girl for his use.23 Sometimes the girl was exhibited to 
potential suitors in a bride-show; so among the Somalis the bride, richly 
caparisoned, was led about on horseback or on foot, in an atmosphere heavily 
perfumed to stir the suitors to a handsome price.°4 There is no record of women 
objecting to marriage by purchase; on the contrary, they took keen pride in the 
sums paid for them, and scorned the woman who gave herself in marriage 
without a price;°° they believed that in a “love-match” the villainous male was 
getting too much for nothing.3° On the other hand, it was usual for the father to 
acknowledge the bridegroom’s payment with a return gift which, as time went 
on, approximated more and more in value to the sum offered for the bride.37 
Rich fathers, anxious to smooth the way for their daughters, gradually enlarged 
these gifts until the institution of the dowry took form; and the purchase of the 
husband by the father replaced, or accompanied, the purchase of the wife by the 
suitor.38 


In all these forms and varieties of marriage there is hardly a trace of romantic 
love. We find a few cases of love-marriages among the Papuans of New Guinea; 
among other primitive peoples we come upon instances of love (in the sense of 
mutual devotion rather than mutual need), but usually these attachments have 
nothing to do with marriage. In simple days men married for cheap labor, 
profitable parentage, and regular meals. “In Yariba,” says Lander, “marriage is 
celebrated by the natives as unconcernedly as possible; a man thinks as little of 
taking a wife as of cutting an ear of corn—affection is altogether out of the 
question.”°9 Since premarital relations are abundant in primitive society, passion 
is not dammed up by denial, and seldom affects the choice of a wife. For the 
same reason—the absence of delay between desire and fulfilment—no time is 
given for that brooding introversion of frustrated, and therefore idealizing, 
passion which is usually the source of youthful romantic love. Such love is 
reserved for developed civilizations, in which morals have raised barriers against 
desire, and the growth of wealth has enabled some men to afford, and some 
women to provide, the luxuries and delicacies of romance; primitive peoples are 
too poor to be romantic. One rarely finds love poetry in their songs. When the 
missionaries translated the Bible into the language of the Algonquins they could 


discover no native equivalent for the word love. The Hottentots are described as 
“cold and indifferent to one another” in marriage. On the Gold Coast “not even 
the appearance of affection exists between husband and wife”; and it is the same 
in primitive Australia. “I asked Baba,” said Caillié, speaking of a Senegal Negro, 
“why he did not sometimes make merry with his wives. He replied that if he did 
he should not be able to manage them.” An Australian native, asked why he 
wished to marry, answered honestly that he wanted a wife to secure food, water 
and wood for him, and to carry his belongings on the march.?9 The kiss, which 
seems so indispensable to America, is quite unknown to primitive peoples, or 
known only to be scorned.4! 

In general the “savage” takes his sex philosophically, with hardly more of 
metaphysical or theological misgiving than the animal; he does not brood over it, 
or fly into a passion with it; it is as much a matter of course with him as his food. 
He makes no pretense to idealistic motives. Marriage is never a sacrament with 
him, and seldom an affair of lavish ceremony; it is frankly a commercial 
transaction. It never occurs to him to be ashamed that he subordinates emotional 
to practical considerations in choosing his mate; he would rather be ashamed of 
the opposite, and would demand of us, if he were as immodest as we are, some 
explanation of our custom of binding a man and a woman together almost for 
life because sexual desire has chained them for a moment with its lightning. The 
primitive male looked upon marriage in terms not of sexual license but of 
economic cooperation. He expected the woman—and the woman expected 
herself—to be not so much gracious and beautiful (though he appreciated these 
qualities in her) as useful and industrious; she was to be an economic asset rather 
than a total loss; otherwise the matter-of-fact “savage” would never have thought 
of marriage at all. Marriage was a profitable partnership, not a private debauch; 
it was a way whereby a man and a woman, working together, might be more 
prosperous than if each worked alone. Wherever, in the history of civilization, 
woman has ceased to be an economic asset in marriage, marriage has decayed; 
and sometimes civilization has decayed with it. 


II. SEXUAL MORALITY 


Premarital relations—Prostitution—Chastity—Virginity—The double 

standard—Modesty—The relativity of morals—The biological réle of 

modesty—Adultery—Divorce—Abortion—Infanticide—Childhood— 
The individual 


The greatest task of morals is always sexual regulation; for the reproductive 
instinct creates problems not only within marriage, but before and after it, and 
threatens at any moment to disturb social order with its persistence, its intensity, 
its scorn of law, and its perversions. The first problem concerns premarital 
relations—shall they be restricted, or free? Even among animals sex is not quite 
unrestrained; the rejection of the male by the female except in periods of rut 
reduces sex to a much more modest réle in the animal world than it occupies in 
our own lecherous species. As Beaumarchais put it, man differs from the animal 
in eating without being hungry, drinking without being thirsty, and making love 
at all seasons. Among primitive peoples we find some analogue, or converse, of 
animal restrictions, in the tabu placed upon relations with a woman in her 
menstrual period. With this general exception premarital intercourse is left for 
the most part free in the simplest societies. Among the North American Indians 
the young men and women mated freely; and these relations were not held an 
impediment to marriage. Among the Papuans of New Guinea sex life began at an 
extremely early age, and premarital promiscuity was the rule.43 Similar 
premarital liberty obtained among the Soyots of Siberia, the Igorots of the 
Philippines, the natives of Upper Burma, the Kaffirs and Bushmen of Africa, the 
tribes of the Niger and the Uganda, of New Georgia, the Murray Islands, the 
Andaman Islands, Tahiti, Polynesia, Assam, etc.44 

Under such conditions we must not expect to find much prostitution in 
primitive society. The “oldest profession” is comparatively young; it arises only 
with civilization, with the appearance of property and the disappearance of 
premarital freedom. Here and there we find girls selling themselves for a while 
to raise a dowry, or to provide funds for the temples; but this occurs only where 
the local moral code approves of it as a pious sacrifice to help thrifty parents or 
hungry gods.45 

Chastity is a correspondingly late development. What the primitive maiden 
dreaded was not the loss of virginity, but a reputation for sterility;4° premarital 
pregnancy was, more often than not, an aid rather than a handicap in finding a 
husband, for it settled all doubts of sterility, and promised profitable children. 
The simpler tribes, before the coming of property, seem to have held virginity in 
contempt, as indicating unpopularity. The Kamchadal bridegroom who found his 
bride to be a virgin was much put out, and “roundly abused her mother for the 
negligent way in which she had brought up her daughter.”4” In many places 
virginity was considered a barrier to marriage, because it laid upon the husband 
the unpleasant task of violating the tabu that forbade him to shed the blood of 
any member of his tribe. Sometimes girls offered themselves to a stranger in 
order to break this tabu against their marriage. In Tibet mothers anxiously sought 


men who would deflower their daughters; in Malabar the girls themselves 
begged the services of passers-by to the same end, “for while they were virgins 
they could not find a husband.” In some tribes the bride was obliged to give 
herself to the wedding guests before going in to her husband; in others the 
bridegroom hired a man to end the virginity of his bride; among certain 
Philippine tribes a special official was appointed, at a high salary, to perform this 
function for prospective husbands.48 

What was it that changed virginity from a fault into a virtue, and made it an 
element in the moral codes of all the higher civilizations? Doubtless it was the 
institution of property. Premarital chastity came as an extension, to the 
daughters, of the proprietary feeling with which the patriarchal male looked 
upon his wife. The valuation of virginity rose when, under marriage by purchase, 
the virgin bride was found to bring a higher price than her weak sister; the virgin 
gave promise, by her past, of that marital fidelity which now seemed so precious 
to men beset by worry lest they should leave their property to surreptitious 
children.49 

The men never thought of applying the same restrictions to themselves; no 
society in history has ever insisted on the premarital chastity of the male; no 
language has ever had a word for a virgin man.°° The aura of virginity was kept 
exclusively for daughters, and pressed upon them in a thousands ways. The 
Tuaregs punished the irregularity of a daughter or a sister with death; the 
Negroes of Nubia, Abyssinia, Somaliland, etc., practised upon their daughters 
the cruel art of infibulation—i.e., the attachment of a ring or lock to the genitals 
to prevent copulation; in Burma and Siam a similar practice survived to our own 
day.5! Forms of seclusion arose by which girls were kept from providing or 
receiving temptation. In New Britain the richer parents confined their daughters, 
through five dangerous years, in huts guarded by virtuous old crones; the girls 
were never allowed to come out, and only their relatives could see them. Some 
tribes in Borneo kept their unmarried girls in solitary confinement.°? From these 
primitive customs to the purdah of the Moslems and the Hindus is but a step, 
and indicates again how nearly “civilization” touches “savagery.” 

Modesty came with virginity and the patriarchate. There are many tribes 
which to this day show no shame in exposing the body;°2@ indeed, some are 
ashamed to wear clothing. All Africa rocked with laughter when Livingstone 
begged his black hosts to put on some clothing before the arrival of his wife. The 
Queen of the Balonda was quite naked when she held court for Livingstone.53 A 
small minority of tribes practise sex relations publicly, without any thought of 
shame.°4 At first modesty is the feeling of the woman that she is tabu in her 
periods. When marriage by purchase takes form, and virginity in the daughter 


brings a profit to her father, seclusion and the compulsion to virginity beget in 
the girl a sense of obligation to chastity. Again, modesty is the feeling of the 
wife who, under purchase marriage, feels a financial obligation to her husband to 
refrain from such external sexual relations as cannot bring him any recompense. 
Clothing appears at this point, if motives of adornment and protection have not 
already engendered it; in many tribes women wore clothing only after 
marriage,9-° as a sign of their exclusive possession by a husband, and as a 
deterrent to gallantry; primitive man did not agree with the author of Penguin 
Isle that clothing encouraged lechery. Chastity, however, bears no necessary 
relation to clothing; some travelers report that morals in Africa vary inversely as 
the amount of dress.°® It is clear that what men are ashamed of depends entirely 
upon the local tabus and customs of their group. Until recently a Chinese woman 
was ashamed to show her foot, an Arab woman her face, a Tuareg woman her 
mouth; but the women of ancient Egypt, of nineteenth-century India and of 
twentieth-century Bali (before prurient tourists came) never thought of shame at 
the exposure of their breasts. 

We must not conclude that morals are worthless because they differ according 
to time and place, and that it would be wise to show our historic learning by at 
once discarding the moral customs of our group. A little anthropology is a 
dangerous thing. It is substantially true that—as Anatole France ironically 
expressed the matter—‘“morality is the sum of the prejudices of a community”;°7 
and that, as Anacharsis put it among the Greeks, if one were to bring together all 
customs considered sacred by some group, and were then to take away all 
customs considered immoral by some group, nothing would remain. But this 
does not prove the worthlessness of morals; it only shows in what varied ways 
social order has been preserved. Social order is none the less necessary; the 
game must still have rules in order to be played; men must know what to expect 
of one another in the ordinary circumstances of life. Hence the unanimity with 
which the members of a society practise its moral code is quite as important as 
the contents of that code. Our heroic rejection of the customs and morals of our 
tribe, upon our adolescent discovery of their relativity, betrays the immaturity of 
our minds; given another decade and we begin to understand that there may be 
more wisdom in the moral code of the group—the formulated experience of 
generations of the race—than can be explained in a college course. Sooner or 
later the disturbing realization comes to us that even that which we cannot 
understand may be true. The institutions, conventions, customs and laws that 
make up the complex structure of a society are the work of a hundred centuries 
and a billion minds; and one mind must not expect to comprehend them in one 


lifetime, much less in twenty years. We are warranted in concluding that morals 
are relative, and indispensable. 

Since old and basic customs represent a natural selection of group ways after 
centuries of trial and error, we must expect to find some social utility, or survival 
value, in virginity and modesty, despite their historical relativity, their 
association with marriage by purchase, and their contributions to neurosis. 
Modesty was a strategic retreat which enabled the girl, where she had any 
choice, to select her mate more deliberately, or compel him to show finer 
qualities before winning her; and the very obstructions it raised against desire 
generated those sentiments of romantic love which heightened her value in his 
eyes. The inculcation of virginity destroyed the naturalness and ease of primitive 
sexual life; but, by discouraging early sex development and premature 
motherhood, it lessened the gap—which tends to widen disruptively as 
civilization develops—between economic and sexual maturity. Probably it 
served in this way to strengthen the individual physically and mentally, to 
lengthen adolescence and training, and so to lift the level of the race. 

As the institution of property developed, adultery graduated from a venial 
into a mortal sin. Half of the primitive peoples known to us attach no great 
importance to it.5® The rise of property not only led to the exaction of complete 
fidelity from the woman, but generated in the male a proprietary attitude towards 
her; even when he lent her to a guest it was because she belonged to him in body 
and soul. Suttee was the completion of this conception; the woman must go 
down into the master’s grave along with his other belongings. Under the 
patriarchate adultery was classed with theft;59 it was, so to speak, an 
infringement of patent. Punishment for it varied through all degrees of severity 
from the indifference of the simpler tribes to the disembowelment of 
adulteresses among certain California Indians.6° After centuries of punishment 
the new virtue of wifely fidelity was firmly established, and had generated an 
appropriate conscience in the feminine heart. Many Indian tribes surprised their 
conquerors by the unapproachable virtue of their squaws; and certain male 
travelers have hoped that the women of Europe and America might some day 
equal in marital faithfulness the wives of the Zulus and the Papuans.®! 

It was easier for the Papuans, since among them, as among most primitive 
peoples, there were few impediments to the divorce of the woman by the man. 
Unions seldom lasted more than a few years among the American Indians. “A 
large proportion of the old and middle-aged men,” says Schoolcraft, “have had 
many different wives, and their children, scattered around the country, are 
unknown to them.”62 They “laugh at Europeans for having only one wife, and 
that for life; they consider that the Good Spirit formed them to be happy, and not 


to continue together unless their tempers and dispositions were congenial.” 
The Cherokees changed wives three or four times a year; the conservative 
Samoans kept them as long as three years.o4 With the coming of a settled 
agricultural life, unions became more permanent. Under the patriarchal system 
the man found it uneconomical to divorce a wife, for this meant, in effect, to lose 
a profitable slave.6° As the family became the productive unit of society, tilling 
the soil together, it prospered—other things equal—according to its size and 
cohesion; it was found to some advantage that the union of the mates should 
continue until the last child was reared. By that time no energy remained for a 
new romance, and the lives of the parents had been forged into one by common 
work and trials. Only with the passage to urban industry, and the consequent 
reduction of the family in size and economic importance, has divorce become 
widespread again. 

In general, throughout history, men have wanted many children, and therefore 
have called motherhood sacred; while women, who know more about 
reproduction, have secretly rebelled against this heavy assignment, and have 
used an endless variety of means to reduce the burdens of maternity. Primitive 
men do not usually care to restrict population; under normal conditions children 
are profitable, and the male regrets only that they cannot all be sons. It is the 
woman who invents abortion, infanticide and contraception—for even the last 
occurs, sporadically, among primitive peoples.®® It is astonishing to find how 
similar are the motives of the “savage” to the “civilized” woman in preventing 
birth: to escape the burden of rearing offspring, to preserve a youthful figure, to 
avert the disgrace of extramarital motherhood, to avoid death, etc. The simplest 
means of reducing maternity was the refusal of the man by the woman during the 
period of nursing, which might be prolonged for many years. Sometimes, as 
among the Cheyenne Indians, the women developed the custom of refusing to 
bear a second child until the first was ten years old. In New Britain the women 
had no children till two or four years after marriage. The Guaycurus of Brazil 
were constantly diminishing because the women would bear no children till the 
age of thirty. Among the Papuans abortion was frequent; “children are 
burdensome,” said the women; “we are weary of them; we go dead.” Some 
Maori tribes used herbs or induced artificial malposition of the uterus, to prevent 
conception®” 

When abortion failed, infanticide remained. Most nature peoples permitted 
the killing of the newborn child if it was deformed, or diseased, or a bastard, or 
if its mother had died in giving it birth. As if any reason would be good in the 
task of limiting population to the available means of subsistence, many tribes 
killed infants whom they considered to have been born under unlucky 


circumstances: so the Bondei natives strangled all children who entered the 
world headfirst; the Kamchadals killed babes born in stormy weather; 
Madagascar tribes exposed, drowned, or buried alive children who made their 
début in March or April, or on a Wednesday or a Friday, or in the last week of 
the month. If a woman gave birth to twins it was, in some tribes, held proof of 
adultery, since no man could be the father of two children at the same time; and 
therefore one or both of the children suffered death. The practice of infanticide 
was particularly prevalent among nomads, who found children a problem on 
their long marches. The Bangerang tribe of Victoria killed half their children at 
birth; the Lenguas of the Paraguayan Chaco allowed only one child per family 
per seven years to survive; the Abipones achieved a French economy in 
population by rearing a boy and a girl in each household, killing off other 
offspring as fast as they appeared. Where famine conditions existed or 
threatened, most tribes strangled the newborn, and some tribes ate them. Usually 
it was the girl that was most subject to infanticide; occasionally she was tortured 
to death with a view to inducing the soul to appear, in its next incarnation, in the 
form of a boy.®® Infanticide was practised without cruelty and without remorse; 
for in the first moments after delivery, apparently, the mother felt no instinctive 
love for the child. 

Once the child had been permitted to live a few days, it was safe against 
infanticide; soon parental love was evoked by its helpless simplicity, and in most 
cases it was treated more affectionately by its primitive parents than the average 
child of the higher races.69 For lack of milk or soft food the mother nursed the 
child from two to four years, sometimes for twelve;”? one traveler describes a 
boy who had learned to smoke before he was weaned;7! and often a youngster 
running about with other children would interrupt his play—or his work—to go 
and be nursed by his 
mother.’72 The Negro mother at work carried her infant on her back, and 
sometimes fed it by slinging her breasts over her shoulder.’? Primitive discipline 
was indulgent but not ruinous; at an early age the child was left to face for itself 
the consequences of its stupidity, its insolence, or its pugnacity; and learning 
went on apace. Filial, as well as parental, love was highly developed in natural 
society.74 

Dangers and disease were frequent in primitive childhood, and mortality was 
high. Youth was brief, for at an early age marital and martial responsibility 
began, and soon the individual was lost in the heavy tasks of replenishing and 
defending the group. The women were consumed in caring for children, the men 
in providing for them. When the youngest child had been reared the parents were 
worn out; as little space remained for individual life at the end as at the 


beginning. Individualism, like liberty, is a luxury of civilization. Only with the 
dawn of history were a sufficient number of men and women freed from the 
burdens of hunger, reproduction and war to create the intangible values of 
leisure, culture and art. 


III. SOCIAL MORALITY 


The nature of virtue and vice—Greed—Dishonesty—Violence— 
Homicide—Suicide—The socialization of the individual—Altruism— 
Hospitality—Manners—Tribal limits of morality—Primitive vs. 
modern morals—Religion and morals 


Part of the function of parentage is the transmission of a moral code. For the 
child is more animal than human; it has humanity thrust upon it day by day as it 
receives the moral and mental heritage of the race. Biologically it is badly 
equipped for civilization, since its instincts provide only for traditional and basic 
situations, and include impulses more adapted to the jungle than to the town. 
Every vice was once a virtue, necessary in the struggle for existence; it became a 
vice only when it survived the conditions that made it indispensable; a vice, 
therefore, is not an advanced form of behavior, but usually an atavistic 
throwback to ancient and superseded ways. It is one purpose of a moral code to 
adjust the unchanged—or slowly changing—impulses of human nature to the 
changing needs and circumstances of social life. 

Greed, acquisitiveness, dishonesty, cruelty and violence were for so many 
generations useful to animals and men that not all our laws, our education, our 
morals and our religions can quite stamp them out; some of them, doubtless, 
have a certain survival value even today. The animal gorges himself because he 
does not know when he may find food again; this uncertainty is the origin of 
greed. The Yakuts have been known to eat forty pounds of meat in one day; and 
similar stories, only less heroic, are told of the Eskimos and the natives of 
Australia.’> Economic security is too recent an achievement of civilization to 
have eliminated this natural greed; it still appears in the insatiable 
acquisitiveness whereby the fretful modern man or woman stores up gold, or 
other goods, that may in emergency be turned into food. Greed for drink is not as 
widespread as greed for food, for most human aggregations have centered 
around some water supply. Nevertheless, the drinking of intoxicants is almost 
universal; not so much because men are greedy as because they are cold and 


wish to be warmed, or unhappy and wish to forget—or simply because the water 
available to them is not fit to drink. 

Dishonesty is not so ancient as greed, for hunger is older than property. The 
simplest “savages” seem to be the most honest.’ “Their word is sacred,” said 
Kolben of the Hottentots; they know “nothing of the corruptness and faithless 
arts of Europe.”’7 As international communications improved, this naive honesty 
disappeared; Europe has taught the gentle art to the Hottentots. In general, 
dishonesty rises with civilization, because under civilization the stakes of 
diplomacy are larger, there are more things to be stolen, and education makes 
men clever. When property develops among primitive men, lying and stealing 
come in its train.78 

Crimes of violence are as old as greed; the struggle for food, land and mates 
has in every generation fed the earth with blood, and has offered a dark 
background for the fitful light of civilization. Primitive man was cruel because 
he had to be; life taught him that he must have an arm always ready to strike, and 
a heart apt for “natural killing.” The blackest page in anthropology is the story of 
primitive torture, and of the joy that many primitive men and women seem to 
have taken in the infliction of pain.7? Much of this cruelty was associated with 
war; within the tribe manners were less ferocious, and primitive men treated one 
another—and even their slaves—with a quite civilized kindliness.20 But since 
men had to kill vigorously in war, they learned to kill also in time of peace; for 
to many a primitive mind no argument is settled until one of the disputants is 
dead. Among many tribes murder, even of another member of the same clan, 
aroused far less horror than it used to do with us. The Fuegians punished a 
murderer merely by exiling him until his fellows had forgotten his crime. The 
Kaffirs considered a murderer unclean, and required that he should blacken his 
face with charcoal; but after a while, if he washed himself, rinsed his mouth, and 
dyed himself brown, he was received into society again. The savages of Futuna, 
like our own, looked upon a murderer as a hero.®! In several tribes no woman 
would marry a man who had not killed some one, in fair fight or foul; hence the 
practice of headhunting, which survives in the Philippines today. The Dyak who 
brought back most heads from such a man-hunt had the choice of all the girls in 
his village; these were eager for his favors, feeling that through him they might 
become the mothers of brave and potent men.!I, 82 

Where food is dear life is cheap. Eskimo sons must kill their parents when 
these have become so old as to be helpless and useless; failure to kill them in 
such cases would be considered a breach of filial duty.82 Even his own life 
seems cheap to primitive man, for he kills himself with a readiness rivaled only 
by the Japanese. If an offended person commits suicide, or mutilates himself, the 


offender must imitate him or become a pariah;®4 so old is hara-kiri. Any reason 
may suffice for suicide: some Indian women of North America killed themselves 
because their men had assumed the privilege of scolding them; and a young 
Trobriand Islander committed suicide because his wife had smoked all his 
tobacco.®° 

To transmute greed into thrift, violence into argument, murder into litigation, 
and suicide into philosophy has been part of the task of civilization. It was a 
great advance when the strong consented to eat the weak by due process of law. 
No society can survive if it allows its members to behave toward one another in 
the same way in which it encourages them to behave as a group toward other 
groups; internal cooperation is the first law of external competition. The struggle 
for existence is not ended by mutual aid, it is incorporated, or transferred to the 
group. Other things equal, the ability to compete with rival groups will be 
proportionate to the ability of the individual members and families to combine 
with one another. Hence every society inculcates a moral code, and builds up in 
the heart of the individual, as its secret allies and aides, social dispositions that 
mitigate the natural war of life; it encourages—by calling them virtues—those 
qualities or habits in the individual which redound to the advantage of the group, 
and discourages contrary qualities by calling them vices. In this way the 
individual is in some outward measure socialized, and the animal becomes a 
citizen. 


It was hardly more difficult to generate social sentiments in the soul of the 
“savage” than it is to raise them now in the heart of modern man. The struggle 
for life encouraged communalism, but the struggle for property intensifies 
individualism. Primitive man was perhaps readier than contemporary man to 
cooperate with his fellows; social solidarity came more easily to him since he 
had more perils and interests in common with his group, and less possessions to 
separate him from the rest.86 The natural man was violent and greedy; but he 
was also kindly and generous, ready to share even with strangers, and to make 
presents to his guests.87 Every schoolboy knows that primitive hospitality, in 
many tribes, went to the extent of offering to the traveler the wife or daughter of 
the host.88 To decline such an offer was a serious offense, not only to the host 
but to the woman; these are among the perils faced by missionaries. Often the 
later treatment of the guest was determined by the manner in which he had 
acquitted himself of these responsibilities.29 Uncivilized man appears to have 
felt proprietary, but not sexual, jealousy; it did not disturb him that his wife had 
“known” men before marrying him, or now slept with his guest; but as her 
owner, rather than her lover, he would have been incensed to find her cohabiting 


with another man without his consent. Some African husbands lent their wives 
to strangers for a consideration.9° 

The rules of courtesy were as complex in most simple peoples as in advanced 
nations.21 Each group had formal modes of salutation and farewell. Two 
individuals, on meeting, rubbed noses, or smelled each other, or gently bit each 
other;92 as we have seen, they never kissed. Some crude tribes were more polite 
than the modern average; the Dyak head-hunters, we are told, were “gentle and 
peaceful” in their home life, and the Indians of Central America considered the 
loud talking and brusque behavior of the white man as signs of poor breeding 
and a primitive culture.93 

Almost all groups agree in holding other groups to be inferior to themselves. 
The American Indians looked upon themselves as the chosen people, specially 
created by the Great Spirit as an uplifting example for mankind. One Indian tribe 
called itself “The Only Men”; another called itself “Men of Men”; the Caribs 
said, “We alone are people.” The Eskimos believed that the Europeans had come 
to Greenland to learn manners and virtues.94 Consequently it seldom occurred to 
primitive man to extend to other tribes the moral restraints which he 
acknowledged in dealing with his own; he frankly conceived it to be the function 
of morals to give strength and coherence to his group against other groups. 
Commandments and tabus applied only to the people of his tribe; with others, 
except when they were his guests, he might go as far as he dared.9° 

Moral progress in history lies not so much in the improvement of the moral 
code as in the enlargement of the area within which it is applied. The morals of 
modern man are not unquestionably superior to those of primitive man, though 
the two groups of codes may differ considerably in content, practice and 
profession; but modern morals are, in normal times, extended—though with 
decreasing intensity—to a greater number of people than before.!V As tribes 
were gathered up into those larger units called states, morality overflowed its 
tribal bounds; and as communication—or a common danger—united and 
assimilated states, morals seeped through frontiers, and some men began to 
apply their commandments to all Europeans, to all whites, at last to all men. 
Perhaps there have always been idealists who wished to love all men as their 
neighbors, and perhaps in every generation they have been futile voices crying in 
a wilderness of nationalism and war. But probably the number—even the 
relative number—of such men has increased. There are no morals in diplomacy, 
and la politique n’a pas d’entrailles; but there are morals in international trade, 
merely because such trade cannot go on without some degree of restraint, 
regulation, and confidence. Trade began in piracy; it culminates in morality. 


Few societies have been content to rest their moral codes upon so frankly 
rational a basis as economic and political utility. For the individual is not 
endowed by nature with any disposition to subordinate his personal interests to 
those of the group, or to obey irksome regulations for which there are no visible 
means of enforcement. To provide, so to speak, an invisible watchman, to 
strengthen the social impulses against the individualistic by powerful hopes and 
fears, societies have not invented but made use of, religion. The ancient 
geographer Strabo expressed the most advanced views on this subject nineteen 
hundred years ago: 


For in dealing with a crowd of women, at least, or with any 
promiscuous mob, a philosopher cannot influence them by reason or 
exhort them to reverence, piety and faith; nay, there is need of 
religious fear also, and this cannot be aroused without myths and 
marvels. For thunderbolt, aegis, trident, torches, snakes, thyrsuslances 
—arms of the gods—are myths, and so is the entire ancient theology. 
But the founders of states gave their sanction to these things as 
bugbears wherewith to scare the simple-minded. Now since this is the 
nature of mythology, and since it has come to have its place in the 
social and civil scheme of life as well as in the history of actual facts, 
the ancients clung to their system of education for children and applied 
it up to the age of maturity; and by means of poetry they believed that 
they could satisfactorily discipline every period of life. But now, after 
a long time, the writing of history and the present-day philosophy have 
come to the front. Philosophy, however, is for the few, whereas poetry 
is more useful to the people at large.9° 


Morals, then, are soon endowed with religious sanctions, because mystery 
and supernaturalism lend a weight which can never attach to things empirically 
known and genetically understood; men are more easily ruled by imagination 
than by science. But was this moral utility the source or origin of religion? 


IV. RELIGION 
Primitive atheists 


If we define religion as the worship of supernatural forces, we must observe 
at the outset that some peoples have apparently no religion at all. Certain Pygmy 


tribes of Africa had no observable cult or rites; they had no totem, no fetishes, 
and no gods; they buried their dead without ceremony, and seem to have paid no 
further attention to them; they lacked even superstitions, if we may believe 
otherwise incredible travelers.964 The dwarfs of the Cameroon recognized only 
malevolent deities, and did nothing to placate them, on the ground that it was 
useless to try. The Veddahs of Ceylon went no further than to admit the 
possibility of gods and immortal souls; but they offered no prayers or sacrifices. 
Asked about God they answered, as puzzled as the latest philosopher: “Is he on a 
rock? On a white-ant hill? On a tree? I never saw a god!”96b The North 
American Indians conceived a god, but did not worship him; like Epicurus they 
thought him too remote to be concerned in their affairs.9°¢ An Abipone Indian 
rebuffed a metaphysical inquirer in a manner quite Confucian: “Our grandfathers 
and our great-grandfathers were wont to contemplate the earth alone, solicitous 
only to see whether the plain afford grass and water for their horses. They never 
troubled themselves about what went on in the heavens, and who was the creator 
and governor of the stars.” The Eskimos, when asked who had made the heavens 
and the earth, always replied, “We do not know.”96¢ A Zulu was asked: “When 
you see the sun rising and setting, and the trees growing, do you know who 
made them and governs them?” He answered, simply: “No, we see them, but 
cannot tell how they came; we suppose that they came by themselves.”96¢e 

Such cases are exceptional, and the old belief that religion is universal is 
substantially correct. To the philosopher this is one of the outstanding facts of 
history and psychology; he is not content to know that all religions contain much 
nonsense, but rather he is fascinated by the problem of the antiquity and 
persistence of belief. What are the sources of the indestructible piety of 
mankind? 


1. The Sources of Religion 


Fear—Wonder—Dreams—tThe soul—Animism 


Fear, as Lucretius said, was the first mother of the gods. Fear, above all, of 
death. Primitive life was beset with a thousand dangers, and seldom ended with 
natural decay; long before old age could come, violence or some strange disease 
carried off the great majority of men. Hence early man did not believe that death 
was ever natural;9’ he attributed it to the operation of supernatural agencies. In 
the mythology of the natives of New Britain death came to men by an error of 
the gods. The good god Kambinana told his foolish brother Korvouva, “Go 


down to men and tell them to cast their skins; so shall they avoid death. But tell 
the serpents that they must henceforth die.” Korvouva mixed the messages; he 
delivered the secret of immortality to the snakes, and the doom of death to 
men.98 Many tribes thought that death was due to the shrinkage of the skin, and 
that man would be immortal if only he could moult.99 

Fear of death, wonder at the causes of chance events or unintelligible 
happenings, hope for divine aid and gratitude for good fortune, codperated to 
generate religious belief. Wonder and mystery adhered particularly to sex and 
dreams, and the mysterious influence of heavenly bodies upon the earth and 
man. Primitive man marveled at the phantoms that he saw in sleep, and was 
struck with terror when he beheld, in his dreams, the figures of those whom he 
knew to be dead. He buried his dead in the earth to prevent their return; he 
buried victuals and goods with the corpse lest it should come back to curse him; 
sometimes he left to the dead the house in which death had come, while he 
himself moved on to another shelter; in some places he carried the body out of 
the house not through a door but through a hole in the wall, and bore it rapidly 
three times around the dwelling, so that the spirit might forget the entrance and 
never haunt the home.100 

Such experiences convinced early man that every living thing had a soul, or 
secret life, within it, which could be separated from the body in illness, sleep or 
death. “Let no one wake a man brusquely,” said one of the Upanishads of 
ancient India, “for it is a matter difficult of cure if the soul find not its way back 
to him.”!0! Not man alone but all things had souls; the external world was not 
insensitive or dead, it was intensely alive;!92 if this were not so, thought 
primitive philosophy, nature would be full of inexplicable occurrences, like the 
motion of the sun, or the death-dealing lightning, or the whispering of the trees. 
The personal way of conceiving objects and events preceded the impersonal or 
abstract; religion preceded philosophy. Such animism is the poetry of religion, 
and the religion of poetry. We may see it at its lowest in the wonder-struck eyes 
of a dog that watches a paper blown before him by the wind, and perhaps 
believes that a spirit moves the paper from within; and we find the same feeling 
at its highest in the language of the poet. To the primitive mind—and to the poet 
in all ages—mountains, rivers, rocks, trees, stars, sun, moon and sky are 
sacramentally holy things, because they are the outward and visible signs of 
inward and invisible souls. To the early Greeks the sky was the god Ouranos, the 
moon was Selene, the earth was Gaea, the sea was Poseidon, and everywhere in 
the woods was Pan. To the ancient Germans the forest primeval was peopled 
with genii, elves, trolls, giants, dwarfs and fairies; these sylvan creatures survive 
in the music of Wagner and the poetic dramas of Ibsen. The simpler peasants of 


Ireland still believe in fairies, and no poet or playwright can belong to the Irish 
literary revival unless he employs them. There is wisdom as well as beauty in 
this animism; it is good and nourishing to treat all things as alive. To the 
sensitive spirit, says the most sensitive of contemporary writers, 


Nature begins to present herself as a vast congeries of separate 
living entities, some visible, some invisible, but all possessed of mind- 
stuff, all possessed of matter-stuff, and all blending mind and matter 
together in the basic mystery of being. . . . The world is full of gods! 
From every planet and from every stone there emanates a presence that 
disturbs us with a sense of the multitudinousness of god-like powers, 
strong and feeble, great and little, moving between heaven and earth 
upon their secret purposes.1093 


2. The Objects of Religion 


The sun—The stars—The earth—Sex—Animals—Totemism—The 
transition to human gods—Ghost-worship—Ancestor-worship 


Since all things have souls, or contain hidden gods, the objects of religious 
worship are numberless. They fall into six classes: celestial, terrestrial, sexual, 
animal, human, and divine. Of course we shall never know which of our 
universe of objects was worshiped first. One of the first was probably the moon. 
Just as our own folk-lore speaks of the “man in the moon,” so primitive legend 
conceived the moon as a bold male who caused women to menstruate by 
seducing them. He was a favorite god with women, who worshiped him as their 
protecting deity. The pale orb was also the measure of time; it was believed to 
control the weather, and to make both rain and snow; even the frogs prayed to it 
for rain. 104 

We do not know when the sun replaced the moon as the lord of the sky in 
primitive religion. Perhaps it was when vegetation replaced hunting, and the 
transit of the sun determined the seasons of sowing and reaping, and its heat was 
recognized as the main cause of the bounty of the soil. Then the earth became a 
goddess fertilized by the hot rays, and men worshiped the great orb as the father 
of all things living.!°5 From this simple beginning sun-worship passed down into 
the pagan faiths of antiquity, and many a later god was only a personification of 
the sun. Anaxagoras was exiled by the learned Greeks because he ventured the 
guess that the sun was not a god, but merely a ball of fire, about the size of the 


Peloponnesus. The Middle Ages kept a relic of sun-worship in the halo pictured 
around the heads of saints,!°6> and in our own day the Emperor of Japan is 
regarded by most of his people as an incarnation of the sungod.!07 There is 
hardly any superstition so old but it can be found flourishing somewhere today. 
Civilization is the precarious labor and luxury of a minority; the basic masses of 
mankind hardly change from millennium to millennium. 

Like the sun and the moon, every star contained or was a god, and moved at 
the command of its indwelling spirit. Under Christianity these spirits became 
guiding angels, star-pilots, so to speak; and Kepler was not too scientific to 
believe in them. The sky itself was a great god, worshiped devotedly as giver 
and withholder of rain. Among many primitive peoples the word for god meant 
sky; among the Lubari and the Dinkas it meant rain. Among the Mongols the 
supreme god was Tengri—the sky; in China it was Ti—the sky; in Vedic India it 
was Dyaus pitar—the “father sky”; among the Greeks it was Zeus—the sky, the 
“cloud-compeller”; among the Persians it was Ahura—the “azure sky”;108 and 
among ourselves men still ask “Heaven” to protect them. The central point in 
most primitive mythology is the fertile mating of earth and sky. 

For the earth, too, was a god, and every main aspect of it was presided over 
by some deity. Trees had souls quite as much as men, and it was plain murder to 
cut them down; the North American Indians sometimes attributed their defeat 
and decay to the fact that the whites had leveled the trees whose spirits had 
protected the Red Men. In the Molucca Islands blossoming trees were treated as 
pregnant; no noise, fire, or other disturbance was permitted to mar their peace; 
else, like a frightened woman, they might drop their fruit before time. In 
Amboyna no loud sounds were allowed near the rice in bloom lest it should 
abort into straw.!09 The ancient Gauls worshiped the trees of certain sacred 
forests; and the Druid priests of England reverenced as holy that mistletoe of the 
oak which still suggests a pleasant ritual. The veneration of trees, springs, rivers 
and mountains is the oldest traceable religion of Asia.1!9 Many mountains were 
holy places, homes of thundering gods. Earthquakes were the shoulder- 
shrugging of irked or irate deities: the Fijians ascribed such agitations to the 
earth-god’s turning over in his sleep; and the Samoans, when the soil trembled, 
gnawed the ground and prayed to the god Mafuie to stop, lest he should shake 
the planet to pieces.1!1 Almost everywhere the earth was the Great Mother; our 
language, which is often the precipitate of primitive or unconscious beliefs, 
suggests to this day a kinship between matter (materia) and mother (mater).1!12 
Ishtar and Cybele, Demeter and Ceres, Aphrodite and Venus and Freya—these 
are comparatively late forms of the ancient goddesses of the earth, whose 
fertility constituted the bounty of the fields; their birth and marriage, their death 


and triumphant resurrection were conceived as the symbols or causes of the 
sprouting, the decay, and the vernal renewal of all vegetation. These deities 
reveal by their gender the primitive association of agriculture with woman. 
When agriculture became the dominant mode of human life, the vegetation 
goddesses reigned supreme. Most early gods were of the gentler sex; they were 
superseded by male deities presumably as a heavenly reflex of the victorious 
patriarchal family.113 

Just as the profound poetry of the primitive mind sees a secret divinity in the 
growth of a tree, so it sees a supernatural agency in the conception or birth of a 
child. The “savage” does not know anything about the ovum or the sperm; he 
sees only the external structures involved, and deifies them; they, too, have 
spirits in them, and must be worshiped, for are not these mysteriously creative 
powers the most marvelous of all? In them, even more than in the soil, the 
miracle of fertility and growth appears; therefore they must be the most direct 
embodiments of the divine potency. Nearly all ancient peoples worshiped sex in 
some form and ritual, and not the lowest people but the highest expressed their 
worship most completely; we shall find such worship in Egypt and India, 
Babylonia and Assyria, Greece and Rome. The sexual character and functions of 
primitive deities were held in high regard,!!4 not through any obscenity of mind, 
but through a passion for fertility in women and in the earth. Certain animals, 
like the bull and the snake, were worshiped as apparently possessing or 
symbolizing in a high degree the divine power of reproduction. The snake in the 
story of Eden is doubtless a phallic symbol, representing sex as the origin of evil, 
suggesting sexual awakening as the beginning of the knowledge of good and 
evil, and perhaps insinuating a certain proverbial connection between mental 
innocence and bliss.V 

There is hardly an animal in nature, from the Egyptian scarab to the Hindu 
elephant, that has not somewhere been worshiped as a god. The Ojibwa Indians 
gave the name of totem to their special sacred animal, to the clan that worshiped 
it, and to any member of the clan; and this confused word has stumbled into 
anthropology as totemism, denoting vaguely any worship of a particular object— 
usually an animal or a plant—as especially sacred to a group. Varieties of 
totemism have been found scattered over apparently unconnected regions of the 
earth, from the Indian tribes of North America to the natives of Africa, the 
Dravidians of India, and the tribes of Australia.115 The totem as a religious 
object helped to unify the tribe, whose members thought themselves bound up 
with it or descended from it; the Iroquois, in semi-Darwinian fashion, believed 
that they were sprung from the primeval mating of women with bears, wolves 
and deer. The totem—as object or as symbol—became a useful sign of 


relationship and distinction for primitive peoples, and lapsed, in the course of 
secularization, into a mascot or emblem, like the lion or eagle of nations, the elk 
or moose of our fraternal orders, and those dumb animals that are used to 
represent the elephantine immobility and mulish obstreperousness of our 
political parties. The dove, the fish and the lamb, in the symbolism of nascent 
Christianity, were relics of totemic adoration; even the lowly pig was once a 
totem of prehistoric Jews.1!6 In most cases the totem animal was tabu—i.e., 
forbidden, not to be touched; under certain circumstances it might be eaten, but 
only as a religious act, amounting to the ritual eating of the god.V! The Gallas of 
Abyssinia ate in solemn ceremony the fish that they worshiped, and said, “We 
feel the spirit moving within us as we eat.” The good missionaries who preached 
the Gospel to the Gallas were shocked to find among these simple folk a ritual so 
strangely similar to the central ceremony of the Mass.119 

Probably fear was the origin of totemism, as of so many cults; men prayed to 
animals because the animals were powerful, and had to be appeased. As hunting 
cleared the woods of the beasts, and gave way to the comparative security of 
agricultural life, the worship of animals declined, though it never quite 
disappeared; and the ferocity of the first human gods was probably carried over 
from the animal deities whom they replaced. The transition is visible in those 
famous stories of metamorphoses, or changes of form, that are found in the 
Ovids of all languages, and tell how gods had been, or had become, animals. 
Later the animal qualities adhered to them obstinately, as the odor of the stable 
might loyally attend some rural Casanova; even in the complex mind of Homer 
glaucopis Athene had the eyes of an owl, and Here bodpis had the eyes of a cow. 
Egyptian and Babylonian gods or ogres with the face of a human being and the 
body of a beast reveal the same transition and make the same confession—that 
many human gods were once animal deities. 129 

Most human gods, however, seem to have been, in the beginning, merely 
idealized dead men. The appearance of the dead in dreams was enough to 
establish the worship of the dead, for worship, if not the child, is at least the 
brother, of fear. Men who had been powerful during life, and therefore had been 
feared, were especially likely to be worshiped after their death.!2! Among 
several primitive peoples the word for god actually meant “a dead man”; even 
today the English word spirit and the German word Geist mean both ghost and 
soul. The Greeks invoked their dead precisely as the Christians were to invoke 
the saints.122 So strong was the belief—first generated in dreams—in the 
continued life of the dead, that primitive men sometimes sent messages to them 
in the most literal way; in one tribe the chief, to convey such a letter, recited it 


verbally to a slave, and then cut off his head for special delivery; if the chief 
forgot something he sent another decapitated slave as a postscript. 123 

Gradually the cult of the ghost became the worship of ancestors. All the dead 
were feared, and had to be propitiated, lest they should curse and blight the lives 
of the living. This ancestor-worship was so well adapted to promote social 
authority and continuity, conservatism and order, that it soon spread to every 
region of the earth. It flourished in Egypt, Greece and Rome, and survives 
vigorously in China and Japan today; many peoples worship ancestors but no 
god.124, Vil The institution held the family powerfully together despite the 
hostility of successive generations, and provided an invisible structure for many 
early societies. And just as compulsion grew into conscience, so fear graduated 
into love; the ritual of ancestor-worship, probably generated by terror, later 
aroused the sentiment of awe, and finally developed piety and devotion. It is the 
tendency of gods to begin as ogres and to end as loving fathers; the idol passes 
into an ideal as the growing security, peacefulness and moral sense of the 
worshipers pacify and transform the features of their once ferocious deities. The 
slow progress of civilization is reflected in the tardy amiability of the gods. 

The idea of a human god was a late step in a long development; it was slowly 
differentiated, through many stages, out of the conception of an ocean or 
multitude of spirits and ghosts surrounding and inhabiting everything. From the 
fear and worship of vague and formless spirits men seem to have passed to 
adoration of celestial, vegetative and sexual powers, then to reverence for 
animals, and worship of ancestors. The notion of God as Father was probably 
derived from ancestor-worship; it meant originally that men had been physically 
begotten by the gods.!25 In primitive theology there is no sharp or generic 
distinction between gods and men; to the early Greeks, for example, their gods 
were ancestors, and their ancestors were gods. A further development came 
when, out of the medley of ancestors, certain men and women who had been 
especially distinguished were singled out for clearer deification; so the greater 
kings became gods, sometimes even before their death. But with this 
development we reach the historic civilizations. 


3. The Methods of Religion 


Magic—Vegetation rites—Festivals of license—Myths of the 
resurrected god—Magic and superstition—Magic and science— 
Priests 


Having conceived a world of spirits, whose nature and intent were unknown 
to him, primitive man sought, to propitiate them and to enlist them in his aid. 
Hence to animism, which is the essence of primitive religion, was added magic, 
which is the soul of primitive ritual. The Polynesians recognized a very ocean of 
magic power, which they called mana; the magician, they thought, merely 
tapped this infinite supply of miraculous capacity. The methods by which the 
spirits, and later the gods, were suborned to human purposes were for the most 
part “sympathetic magic”—a desired action was suggested to the deities by a 
partial or imitative performance of the action by men. To make rain fall some 
primitive magicians poured water out upon the ground, preferably from a tree. 
The Kaffirs, threatened by drought, asked a missionary to go into the fields with 
an opened umbrella.12° In Sumatra a barren woman made an image of a child 
and held it in her lap, hoping thereby to become pregnant. In the Babar 
Archipelago the would-be mother fashioned a doll out of red cotton, pretended 
to suckle it, and repeated a magic formula; then she sent word through the 
village that she was pregnant, and her friends came to congratulate her; only a 
very obstinate reality could refuse to emulate this imagination. Among the 
Dyaks of Borneo the magician, to ease the pains of a woman about to deliver, 
would go through the contortions of childbirth himself, as a magic suggestion to 
the foetus to come forth; sometimes the magician slowly rolled a stone down his 
belly and dropped it to the ground, in the hope that the backward child would 
imitate it. In the Middle Ages a spell was cast upon an enemy by sticking pins 
into a waxen image of him;!27 the Peruvian Indians burned people in effigy, and 
called it burning the soul.128 Even the modern mob is not above such primitive 
magic. 

These methods of suggestion by example were applied especially to the 
fertilization of the soil. Zulu medicine-men fried the genitals of a man who had 
died in full vigor, ground the mixture into a powder, and strewed it over the 
fields.1229 Some peoples chose a King and Queen of the May, or a Whitsun 
bridegroom and bride, and married them publicly, so that the soil might take 
heed and flower forth. In certain localities the rite included the public 
consummation of the marriage, so that Nature, though she might be nothing but 
a dull clod, would have no excuse for misunderstanding her duty. In Java the 
peasants and their wives, to ensure the fertility of the rice-fields, mated in the 
midst of them.!5°9 For primitive men did not conceive the growth of the soil in 
terms of nitrogen; they thought of it—apparently without knowing of sex in 
plants—in the same terms as those whereby they interpreted the fruitfulness of 
woman; our very terms recall their poetic faith. 


Festivals of promiscuity, coming in nearly all cases at the season of sowing, 
served partly as a moratorium on morals (recalling the comparative freedom of 
sex relations in earlier days), partly as a means of fertilizing the wives of sterile 
men, and partly as a ceremony of suggestion to the earth in spring to abandon 
her wintry reserve, accept the proffered seed, and prepare to deliver herself of a 
generous litter of food. Such festivals appear among a great number of nature 
peoples, but particularly among the Cameroons of the Congo, the Kaffirs, the 
Hottentots and the Bantus. “Their harvest festivals,” says the Reverend H. 
Rowley of the Bantus, 


are akin in character to the feasts of Bacchus. . . . It is impossible to 
witness them without being ashamed. . . . Not only is full sexual 
license permitted to the neophytes, and indeed in most cases enjoined, 
but any visitor attending the festival is encouraged to indulge in 
licentiousness. Prostitution is freely indulged in, and adultery is not 
viewed with any sense of heinousness, on account of the surroundings. 
No man attending the festival is allowed to have intercourse with his 
wife.151 


Similar festivals appear in the historic civilizations: in the Bacchic celebrations 
of Greece, the Saturnalia of Rome, the Féte des Fous in medieval France, May 
Day in England, and the Carnival or Mardi Gras of contemporary ways. 

Here and there, as among the Pawnees and the Indians of Guayaquil, 
vegetation rites took on a less attractive form. A man—or, in later and milder 
days, an animal—was sacrificed to the earth at sowing time, so that it might be 
fertilized by his blood. When the harvest came it was interpreted as the 
resurrection of the dead man; the victim was given, before and after his death, 
the honors of a god; and from this origin arose, in a thousand forms, the almost 
universal myth of a god dying for his people, and then returning triumphantly to 
life.132 Poetry embroidered magic, and transformed it into theology. Solar myths 
mingled harmoniously with vegetation rites, and the legend of a god dying and 
reborn came to apply not only to the winter death and spring revival of the earth 
but to the autumnal and vernal equinoxes, and the waning and waxing of the day. 
For the coming of night was merely a part of this tragic drama; daily the sun-god 
was born and died; every sunset was a crucifixion, and every sunrise was a 
resurrection. 

Human sacrifice, of which we have here but one of many varieties, seems to 
have been honored at some time or another by almost every people. On the 
island of Carolina in the Gulf of Mexico a great hollow metal statue of an old 


Mexican deity has been found, within which still lay the remains of human 
beings apparently burned to death as an offering to the god.!33 Every one knows 
of the Moloch to whom the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, and occasionally 
other Semites, offered human victims. In our own time the custom has been 
practised in Rhodesia.!54 Probably it was bound up with cannibalism; men 
thought that the gods had tastes like their own. As religious beliefs change more 
slowly than other creeds, and rites change more slowly than beliefs, this divine 
cannibalism survived after human cannibalism disappeared.!9° Slowly, however, 
evolving morals changed even religious rites; the gods imitated the increasing 
gentleness of their worshipers, and resigned themselves to accepting animal 
instead of human meat; a hind took the place of Iphigenia, and a ram was 
substituted for Abraham’s son. In time the gods did not receive even the animal; 
the priests liked savory food, ate all the edible parts of the sacrificial victim 
themselves, and offered upon the altar only the entrails and the bones.1!56 

Since early man believed that he acquired the powers of whatever organism 
he consumed, he came naturally to the conception of eating the god. In many 
cases he ate the flesh and drank the blood of the human god whom he had 
deified and fattened for the sacrifice. When, through increased continuity in the 
food-supply, he became more humane, he substituted images for the victim, and 
was content to eat these. In ancient Mexico an image of the god was made of 
grain, seeds and vegetables, was kneaded with the blood of boys sacrificed for 
the purpose, and was then consumed as a religious ceremony of eating the god. 
Similar ceremonies have been found in many primitive tribes. Usually the 
participant was required to fast before eating the sacred image; and the priest 
turned the image into the god by the power of magic formulas. 137 

Magic begins in superstition, and ends in science. A wilderness of weird 
beliefs came out of animism, and resulted in many strange formulas and rites. 
The Kukis encouraged themselves in war by the notion that all the enemies they 
slew would attend them as slaves in the after life. On the other hand a Bantu, 
when he had slain his foe, shaved his own head and anointed himself with goat- 
dung, to prevent the spirit of the dead man from returning to pester him. Almost 
all primitive peoples believed in the efficacy of curses, and the destructiveness 
of the “evil eye.”1!38 Australian natives were sure that the curse of a potent 
magician could kill at a hundred miles. The belief in witchcraft began early in 
human history, and has never quite disappeared. FetishismV!!!—the worship of 
idols or other objects as having magic power—is still more ancient and 
indestructible. Since many amulets are limited to a special power, some peoples 
are heavily laden with a variety of them, so that they may be ready for any 
emergency.!39 Relics are a later and contemporary example of fetishes 


possessing magic powers; half the population of Europe wear some pendant or 
amulet which gives them supernatural protection or aid. At every step the history 
of civilization teaches us how slight and superficial a structure civilization is, 
and how precariously it is poised upon the apex of a never-extinct volcano of 
poor and oppressed barbarism, superstition and ignorance. Modernity is a cap 
superimposed upon the Middle Ages, which always remain. 

The philosopher accepts gracefully this human need of supernatural aid and 
comfort, and consoles himself by observing that just as animism generates 
poetry, so magic begets drama and science. Frazer has shown, with the 
exaggeration natural to a brilliant innovator, that the glories of science have their 
roots in the absurdities of magic. For since magic often failed, it became of 
advantage to the magician to discover natural operations by which he might help 
supernatural forces to produce the desired event. Slowly the natural means came 
to predominate, even though the magician, to preserve his standing with the 
people, concealed these natural means as well as he could, and gave the credit to 
supernatural magic—much as our own people often credit natural cures to 
magical prescriptions and pills. In this way magic gave birth to the physician, the 
chemist, the metallurgist, and the astronomer.1!40 

More immediately, however, magic made the priest. Gradually, as religious 
rites became more numerous and complex, they outgrew the knowledge and 
competence of the ordinary man, and generated a special class which gave most 
of its time to the functions and ceremonies of religion. The priest as magician 
had access, through trance, inspiration or esoteric prayer, to the will of the spirits 
or gods, and could change that will for human purposes. Since such knowledge 
and skill seemed to primitive men the most valuable of all, and supernatural 
forces were conceived to affect man’s fate at every turn, the power of the clergy 
became as great as that of the state; and from the latest societies to modern times 
the priest has vied and alternated with the warrior in dominating and disciplining 
men. Let Egypt, Judea and medieval Europe suffice as instances. 

The priest did not create religion, he merely used it, as a statesman uses the 
impulses and customs of mankind; religion arises not out of sacerdotal invention 
or chicanery, but out of the persistent wonder, fear, insecurity, hopefulness and 
loneliness of men. The priest did harm by tolerating superstition and 
monopolizing certain forms of knowledge; but he limited and often discouraged 
superstition, he gave the people the rudiments of education, he acted as a 
repository and vehicle for the growing cultural heritage of the race, he consoled 
the weak in their inevitable exploitation by the strong, and he became the agent 
through which religion nourished art and propped up with supernatural aid the 


precarious structure of human morality. If he had not existed the people would 
have invented him. 


4. The Moral Function of Religion 


Religion and government—Tabu—Sexual tabus—The lag of religion 
—Secularization 


Religion supports morality by two means chiefly: myth and tabu Myth creates 
the supernatural creed through which celestial sanctions may be given to forms 
of conduct socially (or sacerdotally) desirable; heavenly hopes and terrors 
inspire the individual to put up with restraints placed upon him by his masters 
and his group. Man is not naturally obedient, gentle, or chaste; and next to that 
ancient compulsion which finally generates conscience, nothing so quietly and 
continuously conduces to these uncongenial virtues as the fear of the gods. The 
institutions of property and marriage rest in some measure upon religious 
sanctions, and tend to lose their vigor in ages of unbelief. Government itself, 
which is the most unnatural and necessary of social mechanisms, has usually 
required the support of piety and the priest, as clever heretics like Napoleon and 
Mussolini soon discovered; and hence “a tendency to theocracy is incidental to 
all constitutions.”!41 The power of the primitive chief is increased by the aid of 
magic and sorcery; and even our own government derives some sanctity from its 
annual recognition of the Pilgrims’ God. 

The Polynesians gave the word tabu to prohibitions sanctioned by religion. In 
the more highly developed of primitive societies such tabus took the place of 
what under civilization became laws. Their form was usually negative: certain 
acts and objects were declared “sacred” or “unclean”; and the two words meant 
in effect one warning: untouchable. So the Ark of the Covenant was tabu, and 
Uzzah was struck dead, we are told, for touching it to save it from falling.142 
Diodorus would have us believe that the ancient Egyptians ate one another in 
famine, rather than violate the tabu against eating the animal totem of the 
tribe.!43 In most primitive societies countless things were tabu; certain words 
and names were never to be pronounced, and certain days and seasons were tabu 
in the sense that work was forbidden at such times. All the knowledge, and some 
of the ignorance, of primitive men about food were expressed in dietetic tabus; 
and hygiene was inculcated by religion rather than by science or secular 
medicine. 


The favorite object of primitive tabu was woman. A thousand superstitions 
made her, every now and then, untouchable, perilous, and “unclean.” The 
moulders of the world’s myths were unsuccessful husbands, for they agreed that 
woman was the root of all evil; this was a view sacred not only to Hebraic and 
Christian tradition, but to a hundred pagan mythologies. The strictest of 
primitive tabus was laid upon the menstruating woman; any man or thing that 
touched her at such times lost virtue or usefulness.!44 The Macusi of British 
Guiana forbade women to bathe at their periods lest they should poison the 
waters; and they forbade them to go into the forests on these occasions, lest they 
be bitten by enamored snakes.!4° Even childbirth was unclean, and after it the 
mother was to purify herself with laborious religious rites. Sexual relations, in 
most primitive peoples, were tabu not only in the menstrual period but whenever 
the woman was pregnant or nursing. Probably these prohibitions were originated 
by women themselves, out of their own good sense and for their own protection 
and convenience; but origins are easily forgotten, and soon woman found herself 
“impure” and “unclean.” In the end she accepted man’s point of view, and felt 
shame in her periods, even in her pregnancy. Out of such tabus as a partial 
source came modesty, the sense of sin, the view of sex as unclean, asceticism, 
priestly celibacy, and the subjection of woman. 

Religion is not the basis of morals, but an aid to them; conceivably they could 
exist without it, and not infrequently they have progressed against its 
indifference or its obstinate resistance. In the earliest societies, and in some later 
ones, morals appear at times to be quite independent of religion; religion then 
concerns itself not with the ethics of conduct but with magic, ritual and sacrifice, 
and the good man is defined in terms of ceremonies dutifully performed and 
faithfully financed. As a rule religion sanctions not any absolute good (since 
there is none), but those norms of conduct which have established themselves by 
force of economic and social circumstance; like law it looks to the past for its 
judgments, and is apt to be left behind as conditions change and morals alter 
with them. So the Greeks learned to abhor incest while their mythologies still 
honored incestuous gods; the Christians practised monogamy while their Bible 
legalized polygamy; slavery was abolished while dominies sanctified it with 
unimpeachable Biblical authority; and in our own day the Church fights 
heroically for a moral code that the Industrial Revolution has obviously doomed. 
In the end terrestrial forces prevail; morals slowly adjust themselves to economic 
invention, and religion reluctantly adjusts itself to moral change.!* The moral 
function of religion is to conserve established values, rather than to create new 
ones. 


Hence a certain tension between religion and society marks the higher stages 
of every civilization. Religion begins by offering magical aid to harassed and 
bewildered men; it culminates by giving to a people that unity of morals and 
belief which seems so favorable to statesmanship and art; it ends by fighting 
suicidally in the lost cause of the past. For as knowledge grows or alters 
continually, it clashes with mythology and theology, which change with 
geological leisureliness. Priestly control of arts and letters is then felt as a galling 
shackle or hateful barrier, and intellectual history takes on the character of a 
“conflict between science and religion.” Institutions which were at first in the 
hands of the clergy, like law and punishment, education and morals, marriage 
and divorce, tend to escape from ecclesiastical control, and become secular, 
perhaps profane. The intellectual classes abandon the ancient theology and— 
after some hesitation—the moral code allied with it; literature and philosophy 
become anticlerical. The movement of liberation rises to an exuberant worship 
of reason, and falls to a paralyzing disillusionment with every dogma and every 
idea. Conduct, deprived of its religious supports, deteriorates into epicurean 
chaos; and life itself, shorn of consoling faith, becomes a burden alike to 
conscious poverty and to weary wealth. In the end a society and its religion tend 
to fall together, like body and soul, in a harmonious death. Meanwhile among 
the oppressed another myth arises, gives new form to human hope, new courage 
to human effort, and after centuries of chaos builds another civilization. 


I Cf. below, p. 245. 


II Briffault thinks that marriage by capture was a transition from matrilocal to patriarchal marriage: the 
male, refusing to go and live with the tribe or family of his wife, forced her to come to his.2© Lippert 
believed that exogamy arose as a peaceable substitute for capture;26 theft again graduated into trade. 


III This is half the theme of Synge’s drama, The Playboy of the Western World. 


IV However, the range within which the moral code is applied has narrowed since the Middle Ages, as the 
result of the rise of nationalism. 


V Cf. Chap, XII, § vi below. 


VI Freud, with characteristic imaginativeness, believes that the totem was a transfigured symbol of the 
father, revered and hated for his omnipotence, and rebelliously murdered and eaten by his sons.!17 
Durkheim thought that the totem was a symbol of the clan, revered and hated (hence held “sacred” and 
“unclean”) by the individual for its omnipotence and irksome dictatorship; and that the religious attitude 
was originally the feeling of the individual toward the authoritarian group.118 


VII Relics of ancestor-worship may be found among ourselves in our care and visitation of graves, and our 
masses and prayers for the dead. 


VIII From the Portuguese feitico, fabricated or factitious. 


IX Cf. the contemporary causation of birth control by urban industrialism, and the gradual acceptance of 
such control by the Church. 


CHAPTER V 
The Mental Elements of Civilization 


I. LETTERS 


Language—Its animal background—Its human origins—Its 
development—Its results—Education—Initiation—Writing—Poetry 


IN the beginning was the word, for with it man became man. Without those 
strange noises called common nouns, thought was limited to individual objects 
or experiences sensorily—for the most part visually—remembered or conceived; 
presumably it could not think of classes as distinct from individual things, nor of 
qualities as distinct from objects, nor of objects as distinct from their qualities. 
Without words as class names one might think of this man, or that man, or that 
man; one could not think of Man, for the eye sees not Man but only men, not 
classes but particular things. The beginning of humanity came when some freak 
or crank, half animal and half man, squatted in a cave or in a tree, cracking his 
brain to invent the first common noun, the first sound-sign that would signify a 
group of like objects: house that would mean all houses, man that would mean 
all men, light that would mean every light that ever shone on land or sea. From 
that moment the mental development of the race opened upon a new and endless 
road. For words are to thought what tools are to work; the product depends 
largely on the growth of the tools.1 

Since all origins are guesses, and de fontibus non disputandum, the 
imagination has free play in picturing the beginnings of speech. Perhaps the first 
form of language—which may be defined as communication through signs— 
was the love-call of one animal to another. In this sense the jungle, the woods 
and the prairie are alive with speech. Cries of warning or of terror, the call of the 
mother to the brood, the cluck and cackle of euphoric or reproductive ecstasy, 
the parliament of chatter from tree to tree, indicate the busy preparations made 
by the animal kingdom for the august speech of man. A wild girl found living 
among the animals in a forest near Chalons, France, had no other speech than 
hideous screeches and howls. These living noises of the woods seem 
meaningless to our provincial ear; we are like the philosophical poodle Riquet, 
who says of M. Bergeret: “Everything uttered by my voice means something; 


but from my master’s mouth comes much nonsense.” Whitman and Craig 
discovered a strange correlation between the actions and the exclamations of 
pigeons; Dupont learned to distinguish twelve specific sounds used by fowl and 
doves, fifteen by dogs, and twenty-two by horned cattle; Garner found that the 
apes carried on their endless gossip with at least twenty different sounds, plus a 
repertory of gestures; and from these modest vocabularies a few steps bring us to 
the three hundred words that suffice some unpretentious men.2 

Gesture seems primary, speech secondary, in the earlier transmission of 
thought; and when speech fails, gesture comes again to the fore. Among the 
North American Indians, who had countless dialects, married couples were often 
derived from different tribes, and maintained communication and accord by 
gestures rather than speech; one couple known to Lewis Morgan used silent 
signs for three years. Gesture was so prominent in some Indian languages that 
the Arapahos, like some modern peoples, could hardly converse in the dark.3 
Perhaps the first human words were interjections, expressions of emotion as 
among animals; then demonstrative words accompanying gestures of direction; 
and imitative sounds that came in time to be the names of the objects or actions 
that they simulated. Even after indefinite millenniums of linguistic changes and 
complications every language still contains hundreds of imitative words—roar, 
rush, murmur, tremor, giggle, groan, hiss, heave, hum, cackle, etc.! The Tecuna 
tribe, of ancient Brazil, had a perfect verb for sneeze: haitschu.5 Out of such 
beginnings, perhaps, came the root-words of every language. Renan reduced all 
Hebrew words to five hundred roots, and Skeat nearly all European words to 
some four hundred stems.!! 

The languages of nature peoples are not necessarily primitive in any sense of 
simplicity; many of them are simple in vocabulary and structure, but some of 
them are as complex and wordy as our own, and more highly organized than 
Chinese.” Nearly all primitive tongues, however, limit themselves to the sensual 
and particular, and are uniformly poor in general or abstract terms. So the 
Australian natives had a name for a dog’s tail, and another name for a cow’s tail; 
but they had no name for tail in general. The Tasmanians had separate names 
for specific trees, but no general name for tree; the Choctaw Indians had names 
for the black oak, the white oak and the red oak, but no name for oak, much less 
for tree. Doubtless many generations passed before the proper noun ended in the 
common noun. In many tribes there are no separate words for the color as 
distinct from the colored object; no words for such abstractions as tone, sex, 
species, space, spirit, instinct, reason, quantity, hope, fear, matter, consciousness, 
etc.2 Such abstract terms seem to grow in a reciprocal relation of cause and 


effect with the development of thought; they become the tools of subtlety and 
the symbols of civilization. 

Bearing so many gifts to men, words seemed to them a divine boon and a 
sacred thing; they became the matter of magic formulas, most reverenced when 
most meaningless; and they still survive as sacred in mysteries where, e.g., the 
Word becomes Flesh. They made not only for clearer thinking, but for better 
social organization; they cemented the generations mentally, by providing a 
better medium for education and the transmission of knowledge and the arts; 
they created a new organ of communication, by which one doctrine or belief 
could mold a people into homogeneous unity. They opened new roads for the 
transport and traffic of ideas, and immensely accelerated the tempo, and 
enlarged the range and content, of life. Has any other invention ever equaled, in 
power and glory, the common noun? 


Next to the enlargement of thought the greatest of these gifts of speech was 
education. Civilization is an accumulation, a treasure-house of arts and wisdom, 
manners and morals, from which the individual, in his development, draws 
nourishment for his mental life; without that periodical reacquisition of the racial 
heritage by each generation, civilization would die a sudden death. It owes its 
life to education. 


Education had few frills among primitive peoples; to them, as to the animals, 
education was chiefly the transmission of skills and the training of character; it 
was a wholesome relation of apprentice to master in the ways of life. This direct 
and practical tutelage encouraged a rapid growth in the primitive child. In the 
Omaha tribes the boy of ten had already learned nearly all the arts of his father, 
and was ready for life; among the Aleuts the boy of ten often set up his own 
establishment, and sometimes took a wife; in Nigeria children of six or eight 
would leave the parental house, build a hut, and provide for themselves by 
hunting and fishing.19 Usually this educational process came to an end with the 
beginning of sexual life; the precocious maturity was followed by an early 
stagnation. The boy, under such conditions, was adult at twelve and old at 
twenty-five.!! This does not mean that the “savage” had the mind of a child; it 
only means that he had neither the needs nor the opportunities of the modern 
child; he did not enjoy that long and protected adolescence which allows a more 
nearly complete transmission of the cultural heritage, and a greater variety and 
flexibility of adaptive reactions to an artificial and unstable environment. 

The environment of the natural man was comparatively permanent; it called 
not for mental agility but for courage and character. The primitive father put his 


trust in character, as modern education has put its trust in intellect; he was 
concerned to make not scholars but men. Hence the initiation rites which, among 
nature peoples, ordinarily marked the arrival of the youth at maturity and 
membership in the tribe, were designed to test courage rather than knowledge; 
their function was to prepare the young for the hardships of war and the 
responsibilities of marriage, while at the same time they indulged the old in the 
delights of inflicting pain. Some of these initiation tests are “too terrible and too 
revolting to be seen or told.”!2 Among the Kaffirs (to take a mild example) the 
boys who were candidates for maturity were given arduous work by day, and 
were prevented from sleeping by night, until they dropped from exhaustion; and 
to make the matter more certain they were scourged “frequently and mercilessly 
until blood spurted from them.” A considerable proportion of the boys died as a 
result; but this seems to have been looked upon philosophically by the elders, 
perhaps as an auxiliary anticipation of natural selection.13 Usually these 
initiation ceremonies marked the end of adolescence and the preparation for 
marriage; and the bride insisted that the bridegroom should prove his capacity 
for suffering. In many tribes of the Congo the initiation rite centered about 
circumcision; if the youth winced or cried aloud his relatives were thrashed, and 
his promised bride, who had watched the ceremony carefully, rejected him 
scormnfully, on the ground that she did not want a girl for her husband.!4 


Little or no use was made of writing in primitive education. Nothing surprises 
the natural man so much as the ability of Europeans to communicate with one 
another, over great distances, by making black scratches upon a piece of paper.!° 
Many tribes have learned to write by imitating their civilized exploiters; but 
some, as in northern Africa, have remained letterless despite five thousand years 
of intermittent contact with literate nations. Simple tribes living for the most part 
in comparative isolation, and knowing the happiness of having no history, felt 
little need for writing. Their memories were all the stronger for having no 
written aids; they learned and retained, and passed on to their children by 
recitation, whatever seemed necessary in the way of historical record and 
cultural transmission. It was probably by committing such oral traditions and 
folk-lore to writing that literature began. Doubtless the invention of writing was 
met with a long and holy opposition, as something calculated to undermine 
morals and the race. An Egyptian legend relates that when the god Thoth 
revealed his discovery of the art of writing to King Thamos, the good King 
denounced it as an enemy of civilization. “Children and young people,” 
protested the monarch, “who had hitherto been forced to apply themselves 


diligently to learn and retain whatever was taught them, would cease to apply 
themselves, and would neglect to exercise their memories.” !6 

Of course we can only guess at the origins of this wonderful toy. Perhaps, as 
we Shall see, it was a by-product of pottery, and began as identifying “trade- 
marks” on vessels of clay. Probably a system of written signs was made 
necessary by the increase of trade among the tribes, and its first forms were 
rough and conventional pictures of commercial objects and accounts. As trade 
connected tribes of diverse languages, some mutually intelligible mode of record 
and communication became desirable. Presumably the numerals were among the 
earliest written symbols, usually taking the form of parallel marks representing 
the fingers; we still call them fingers when we speak of them as digits. Such 
words as five, the German ftinf and the Greek pente go back to a root meaning 
hand;!7 so the Roman numerals indicated fingers, “V” represented an expanded 
hand, and “X” was merely two “V’s” connected at their points. Writing was in 
its beginnings—as it still is in China and Japan—a form of drawing, an art. As 
men used gestures when they could not use words, so they used pictures to 
transmit their thoughts across time and space; every word and every letter known 
to uS was once a picture, even as trade-marks and the signs of the zodiac are to 
this day. The primeval Chinese pictures that preceded writing were called ku- 
wan—literally, “gesture-pictures.” Totem poles were pictograph writing; they 
were, as Mason suggests, tribal autographs. Some tribes used notched sticks to 
help the memory or to convey a message; others, like the Algonquin Indians, not 
only notched the sticks but painted figures upon them, making them into 
miniature totem poles; or perhaps these poles were notched sticks on a grandiose 
scale. The Peruvian Indians kept complex records, both of numbers and ideas, by 
knots and loops made in diversely colored cords; perhaps some light is shed 
upon the origins of the South American Indians by the fact that a similar custom 
existed among the natives of the Eastern Archipelago and Polynesia. Lao-tse, 
calling upon the Chinese to return to the simple life, proposed that they should 
go back to their primeval use of knotted cords.1® 


More highly developed forms of writing appear sporadically among nature 
men. Hieroglyphics have been found on Easter Island, in the South Seas; and on 
one of the Caroline Islands a script has been discovered which consists of fifty- 
one syllabic signs, picturing figures and ideas.!9 Tradition tells how the priests 
and chiefs of Easter Island tried to keep to themselves all knowledge of writing, 
and how the people assembled annually to hear the tablets read; writing was 
obviously, in its earlier stages, a mysterious and holy thing, a hieroglyph or 
sacred carving. We cannot be sure that these Polynesian scripts were not derived 


from some of the historic civilizations. In general, writing is a sign of 
civilization, the least uncertain of the precarious distinctions between civilized 
and primitive men. 

Literature is at first words rather than letters, despite its name; it arises as 
clerical chants or magic charms, recited usually by the priests, and transmitted 
orally from memory to memory. Carmina, as the Romans named poetry, meant 
both verses and charms; ode, among the Greeks, meant originally a magic spell; 
so did the English rune and lay, and the German Lied. Rhythm and meter, 
suggested, perhaps, by the rhythms of nature and bodily life, were apparently 
developed by magicians or shamans to preserve, transmit, and enhance the 
“magic incantations of their verse.”2° The Greeks attributed the first hexameters 
to the Delphic priests, who were believed to have invented the meter for use in 
oracles.2! Gradually, out of these sacerdotal origins, the poet, the orator and the 
historian were differentiated and secularized: the orator as the official lauder of 
the king or solicitor of the deity; the historian as the recorder of the royal deeds; 
the poet as the singer of originally sacred chants, the formulator and preserver of 
heroic legends, and the musician who put his tales to music for the instruction of 
populace and kings. So the Fijians, the Tahitians and the New Caledonians had 
official orators and narrators to make addresses on occasions of ceremony, and 
to incite the warriors of the tribe by recounting the deeds of their forefathers and 
exalting the unequaled glories of the nation’s past: how little do some recent 
historians differ from these! The Somali had professional poets who went from 
village to village singing songs, like medieval minnesingers and troubadours. 
Only exceptionally were these poems of love; usually they dealt with physical 
heroism, or battle, or the relations of parents and children. Here, from the Easter 
Island tablets, is the lament of a father separated from his daughter by the 
fortunes of war: 


The sail of my daughter, 

Never broken by the force of foreign clans; 
The sail of my daughter, 

Unbroken by the conspiracy of Honiti! 
Ever victorious in all her fights, 

She could not be enticed to drink poisoned waters 
In the obsidian glass. 

Can my sorrow ever be appeased 

While we are divided by the mighty seas? 
O my daughter, O my daughter! 

It is a vast and watery road 


Over which I look toward the horizon, 
My daughter, O my daughter!22 


Il. SCIENCE 
Origins—Mathematics—Astronomy—Medicine—Surgery 


In the opinion of Herbert Spencer, that supreme expert in the collection of 
evidence post judicium, science, like letters, began with the priests, originated in 
astronomic observations, governing religious festivals, and was preserved in the 
temples and transmitted across the generations as part of the clerical heritage.23 
We cannot say, for here again beginnings elude us, and we may only surmise. 
Perhaps science, like civilization in general, began with agriculture; geometry, as 
its name indicates, was the measurement of the soil; and the calculation of crops 
and seasons, necessitating the observation of the stars and the construction of a 
calendar, may have generated astronomy. Navigation advanced astronomy, trade 
developed mathematics, and the industrial arts laid the bases of physics and 
chemistry. 

Counting was probably one of the earliest forms of speech, and in many tribes 
it still presents a relieving simplicity. The Tasmanians counted up to two: 
“Parmery, calabawa, cardia”—i.e., “one, two, plenty”; the Guaranis of Brazil 
adventured further and said: “One, two, three, four, innumerable.” The New 
Hollanders had no words for three or four; three they called “two-one”; four was 
“two-two.” Damara natives would not exchange two sheep for four sticks, but 
willingly exchanged, twice in succession, one sheep for two sticks. Counting 
was by the fingers; hence the decimal system. When—apparently after some 
time—the idea of twelve was reached, the number became a favorite because it 
was so pleasantly divisible by five of the first six digits; and that duodecimal 
system was born which obstinately survives in English measurements today: 
twelve months in a year, twelve pence in a shilling, twelve units in a dozen, 
twelve dozen in a gross, twelve inches in a foot. Thirteen, on the other hand, 
refused to be divided, and became disreputable and unlucky forever. Toes added 
to fingers created the idea of twenty or a score; the use of this unit in reckoning 
lingers in the French quatre-vingt (four twenties) for eighty.24 Other parts of the 
body served as standards of measurement: a hand for a “span,” a thumb for an 
inch (in French the two words are the same), an elbow for a “cubit,” an arm for 
an “ell,” a foot for a foot. At an early date pebbles were added to fingers as an 
aid in counting; the survival of the abacus, and of the “little stone” (calculus) 


concealed in the word calculate, reveal to us how small, again, is the gap 
between the simplest and the latest men. Thoreau longed for this primitive 
simplicity, and well expressed a universally recurrent mood: “An honest man has 
hardly need to count more than his ten fingers, or, in extreme cases he may add 
his toes, and lump the rest. I say, let our affairs be as two or three, and not as a 
hundred or a thousand; instead of a million count half a dozen, and keep your 
accounts on your thumb-nail.”25 

The measurement of time by the movements of the heavenly bodies was 
probably the beginning of astronomy; the very word measure, like the word 
month (and perhaps the word man—the measurer), goes back apparently to a 
root denoting the moon.26 Men measured time by moons long before they 
counted it by years; the sun, like the father, was a comparatively late discovery; 
even today Easter is reckoned according to the phases of the moon. The 
Polynesians had a calendar of thirteen months, regulated by the moon; when 
their lunar year diverged too flagrantly from the procession of the seasons they 
dropped a moon, and the balance was restored.2” But such sane uses of the 
heavens were exceptional; astrology antedated—and perhaps will survive— 
astronomy; simple souls are more interested in telling futures than in telling 
time. A myriad of superstitions grew up anent the influence of the stars upon 
human character and fate; and many of these superstitions flourish in our own 
day.!!! Perhaps they are not superstitions, but only another kind of error than 
science. 

Natural man formulates no physics, but merely practises it; he cannot plot the 
path of a projectile, but he can aim an arrow well; he has no chemical symbols, 
but he knows at a glance which plants are poison and which are food, and uses 
subtle herbs to heal the ills of the flesh. Perhaps we should employ another 
gender here, for probably the first doctors were women; not only because they 
were the natural nurses of the men, nor merely because they made midwifery, 
rather than venality, the oldest profession, but because their closer connection 
with the soil gave them a superior knowledge of plants, and enabled them to 
develop the art of medicine as distinct from the magic-mongering of the priests. 
From the earliest days to a time yet within our memory, it was the woman who 
healed. Only when the woman failed did the primitive sick resort to the 
medicine-man and the shaman.28 

It is astonishing how many cures primitive doctors effected despite their 
theories of disease.29 To these simple people disease seemed to be possession of 
the body by an alien power or spirit—a conception not essentially different from 
the germ theory which pervades medicine today. The most popular method of 
cure was by some magic incantation that would propitiate the evil spirit or drive 


it away. How perennial this form of therapy is may be seen in the story of the 
Gadarene swine.294 Even now epilepsy is regarded by many as a possession; 
some contemporary religions prescribe forms of exorcism for banishing disease, 
and prayer is recognized by most living people as an aid to pills and drugs. 
Perhaps the primitive practice was based, as much as the most modern, on the 
healing power of suggestion. The tricks of these early doctors were more 
dramatic than those of their more civilized successors: they tried to scare off the 
possessing demon by assuming terrifying masks, covering themselves with the 
skins of animals, shouting, raving, slapping their hands, shaking rattles, and 
sucking the demon out through a hollow tube; as an old adage put it, “Nature 
cures the disease while the remedy amuses the patient.” The Brazilian Bororos 
carried the science to a higher stage by having the father take the medicine in 
order to cure the sick child; almost invariably the child got well.°° 

Along with medicative herbs we find in the vast pharmacopoeia of primitive 
man an assortment of soporific drugs calculated to ease pain or to facilitate 
operations. Poisons like curare (used so frequently on the tips of arrows), and 
drugs like hemp, opium and eucalyptus are older than history; one of our most 
popular anesthetics goes back to the Peruvian use of coca for this purpose. 
Cartier tells how the Iroquois cured scurvy with the bark and leaves of the 
hemlock spruce.°! Primitive surgery knew a variety of operations and 
instruments. Childbirth was well managed; fractures and wounds were ably set 
and dressed.°2 By means of obsidian knives, or sharpened flints, or fishes’ teeth, 
blood was let, abscesses were drained, and tissues were scarified. Trephining of 
the skull was practised by primitive medicine-men from the ancient Peruvian 
Indians to the modern Melanesians; the latter averaged nine successes out of 
every ten operations, while in 1786 the same operation was invariably fatal at the 
Hotel-Dieu in Paris.35 

We smile at primitive ignorance while we submit anxiously to the expensive 
therapeutics of our own day. As Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote, after a 
lifetime of healing: 


There is nothing men will not do, there is nothing they have not 
done, to recover their health and save their lives. They have submitted 
to be half-drowned in water and half-choked with gases, to be buried 
up to their chins in earth, to be seared with hot irons like galley-slaves, 
to be crimped with knives like codfish, to have needles thrust into their 
flesh, and bonfires kindled on their skin, to swallow all sorts of 
abominations, and to pay for all this as if to be singed and scalded 


were a costly privilege, as if blisters were a blessing and leeches a 
luxury.34 


I. ART 


The meaning of beauty—Of art—The primitive sense of beauty—The 
painting of the body—Cosmetics—Tattooing—Scarification—Clothing 
—Ornaments—Pottery—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—The 
dance—Music—Summary of the primitive preparation for civilization 


After fifty thousand years of art men still dispute as to its sources in instinct 
and in history. What is beauty?—-why do we admire it?—why do we endeavor to 
create it? Since this is no place for psychological discourse we shall answer, 
briefly and precariously, that beauty is any quality by which an object or a form 
pleases a beholder. Primarily and originally the object does not please the 
beholder because it is beautiful, but rather he calls it beautiful because it pleases 
him. Any object that satisfies desire will seem beautiful: food is beautiful— 
Thais is not beautiful—to a starving man. The pleasing object may as like as not 
be the beholder himself; in our secret hearts no other form is quite so fair as 
ours, and art begins with the adornment of one’s own exquisite body. Or the 
pleasing object may be the desired mate; and then the esthetic—beauty-feeling— 
sense takes on the intensity and creativeness of sex, and spreads the aura of 
beauty to everything that concerns the beloved one—to all forms that resemble 
her, all colors that adorn her, please her or speak of her, all ornaments and 
garments that become her, all shapes and motions that recall her symmetry and 
grace. Or the pleasing form may be a desired male; and out of the attraction that 
here draws frailty to worship strength comes that sense of sublimity— 
satisfaction in the presence of power—which creates the loftiest art of all. 
Finally nature herself—with our cooperation—may become both sublime and 
beautiful; not only because it simulates and suggests all the tenderness of women 
and all the strength of men, but because we project into it our own feelings and 
fortunes, our love of others and of ourselves—relishing in it the scenes of our 
youth, enjoying its quiet solitude as an escape from the storm of life, living with 
it through its almost human seasons of green youth, hot maturity, “mellow 
fruitfulness” and cold decay, and recognizing it vaguely as the mother that lent 
us life and will receive us in our death. 

Art is the creation of beauty; it is the expression of thought or feeling in a 
form that seems beautiful or sublime, and therefore arouses in us some 


reverberation of that primordial delight which woman gives to man, or man to 
woman. The thought may be any capture of life’s significance, the feeling may 
be any arousal or release of life’s tensions. The form may satisfy us through 
rhythm, which falls in pleasantly with the alternations of our breath, the 
pulsation of our blood, and the majestic oscillations of winter and summer, ebb 
and flow, night and day; or the form may please us through symmetry, which is 
a static rhythm, standing for strength and recalling to us the ordered proportions 
of plants and animals, of women and men; or it may please us through color, 
which brightens the spirit or intensifies life; or finally the form may please us 
through veracity—because its lucid and transparent imitation of nature or reality 
catches some mortal loveliness of plant or animal, or some transient meaning of 
circumstance, and holds it still for our lingering enjoyment or leisurely 
understanding. From these many sources come those noble superfluities of life— 
song and dance, music and drama, pottery and painting, sculpture and 
architecture, literature and philosophy. For what is philosophy but an art—one 
more attempt to give “significant form” to the chaos of experience? 

If the sense of beauty is not strong in primitive society it may be because the 
lack of delay between sexual desire and fulfilment gives no time for that 
imaginative enhancement of the object which makes so much of the object’s 
beauty. Primitive man seldom thinks of selecting women because of what we 
should call their beauty; he thinks rather of their usefulness, and never dreams of 
rejecting a strong-armed bride because of her ugliness. The Indian chief, being 
asked which of his wives was loveliest, apologized for never having thought of 
the matter. “Their faces,” he said, with the mature wisdom of a Franklin, “might 
be more or less handsome, but in other respects women are all the same.” Where 
a sense of beauty is present in primitive man it sometimes eludes us by being so 
different from our own. “All Negro races that I know,” says Reichard, “account 
a woman beautiful who is not constricted at the waist, and when the body from 
the arm-pits to the hips is the same breadth—‘like a ladder,’ says the Coast 
Negro.” Elephantine ears and an overhanging stomach are feminine charms to 
some African males; and throughout Africa it is the fat woman who is accounted 
loveliest. In Nigeria, says Mungo Park, “corpulence and beauty seem to be terms 
nearly synonymous. A woman of even moderate pretensions must be one who 
cannot walk without a slave under each arm to support her; and a perfect beauty 
is a load for a camel.” “Most savages,” says Briffault, “have a preference for 
what we should regard as one of the most unsightly features in a woman’s form, 
namely, long, hanging breasts.”35 “It is well known,” says Darwin, “that with 
many Hottentot women the posterior part of the body projects in a wonderful 
manner . . .; and Sir Andrew Smith is certain that this peculiarity is greatly 


admired by the men. He once saw a woman who was considered a beauty, and 
she was so immensely developed behind that when seated on level ground she 
could not rise, and had to push herself along until she came to a slope... . 
According to Burton the Somali men are said to choose their wives by ranging 
them in a line, and by picking her out who projects furthest a tergo. Nothing can 
be more hateful to a Negro than the opposite form.” 

Indeed it is highly probable that the natural male thinks of beauty in terms of 
himself rather than in terms of woman; art begins at home. Primitive men 
equaled modern men in vanity, incredible as this will seem to women. Among 
simple peoples, as among animals, it is the male rather than the female that puts 
on ornament and mutilates his body for beauty’s sake. In Australia, says 
Bonwick, “adornments are almost entirely monopolized by men”; so too in 
Melanesia, New Guinea, New Caledonia, New Britain, New Hanover, and 
among the North American Indians.3” In some tribes more time is given to the 
adornment of the body than to any other business of the day.2® Apparently the 
first form of art is the artificial coloring of the body—sometimes to attract 
women, sometimes to frighten foes. The Australian native, like the latest 
American belle, always carried with him a provision of white, red, and yellow 
paint for touching up his beauty now and then; and when the supply threatened 
to run out he undertook expeditions of some distance and danger to renew it. On 
ordinary days he contented himself with a few spots of color on his cheeks, his 
shoulders and his breast; but on festive occasions he felt shamefully nude unless 
his entire body was painted.°9 

In some tribes the men reserved to themselves the right to paint the body; in 
others the married women were forbidden to paint their necks.40 But women 
were not long in acquiring the oldest of the arts—cosmetics. When Captain 
Cook dallied in New Zealand he noticed that his sailors, when they returned 
from their adventures on shore, had artificially red or yellow noses; the paint of 
the native Helens had stuck to them.4! The Fellatah ladies of Central Africa 
spent several hours a day over their toilette: they made their fingers and toes 
purple by keeping them wrapped all night in henna leaves; they stained their 
teeth alternately with blue, yellow, and purple dyes; they colored their hair with 
indigo, and penciled their eyelids with sulphuret of antimony.42 Every Bongo 
lady carried in her dressing-case tweezers for pulling out eyelashes and 
eyebrows, lancet-shaped hairpins, rings and bells, buttons and clasps.43 


The primitive soul, like the Periclean Greek, fretted over the transitoriness of 
painting, and invented tattooing, scarification and clothing as more permanent 
adornments. The women as well as the men, in many tribes, submitted to the 


coloring needle, and bore without flinching even the tattooing of their lips. In 
Greenland the mothers tattooed their daughters early, the sooner to get them 
married off.44 Most often, however, tattooing itself was considered insufficiently 
visible or impressive, and a number of tribes on every continent produced deep 
scars on their flesh to make themselves lovelier to their fellows, or more 
discouraging to their enemies. As Théophile Gautier put it, “having no clothes to 
embroider, they embroidered their skins.”45 Flints or mussel shells cut the flesh, 
and often a ball of earth was placed within the wound to enlarge the scar. The 
Torres Straits natives wore huge scars like epaulets; the Abeokuta cut 
themselves to produce scars imitative of lizards, alligators or tortoises.46 “There 
is,” says Georg, “no part of the body that has not been perfected, decorated, 
disfigured, painted, bleached, tattooed, reformed, stretched or squeezed, out of 
vanity or desire for ornament.”4” The Botocudos derived their name from a plug 
(botoque) which they inserted into the lower lip and the ears in the eighth year of 
life, and repeatedly replaced with a larger plug until the opening was as much as 
four inches in diameter.4® Hottentot women trained the labia minora to assume 
enoromous lengths, so producing at last the “Hottentot apron” so greatly admired 
by their men.49 Ear-rings and nose-rings were de rigueur; the natives of 
Gippsland believed that one who died without a nose-ring would suffer horrible 
torments in the next life.5° It is all very barbarous, says the modern lady, as she 
bores her ears for rings, paints her lips and her cheeks, tweezes her eyebrows, 
reforms her eyelashes, powders her face, her neck and her arms, and compresses 
her feet. The tattooed sailor speaks with superior sympathy of the “savages” he 
has known; and the Continental student, horrified by primitive mutilations, 
sports his honorific scars. 


Clothing was apparently, in its origins, a form of ornament, a sexual deterrent 
or charm rather than an article of use against cold or shame.°! The Cimbri were 
in the habit of tobogganing naked over the snow.°2 When Darwin, pitying the 
nakedness of the Fuegians, gave one of them a red cloth as a protection against 
the cold, the native tore it into strips, which he and his companions then used as 
Oomaments; as Cook had said of them, timelessly, they were “content to be 
naked, but ambitious to be fine.”°3 In like manner the ladies of the Orinoco cut 
into shreds the materials given them by the Jesuit Fathers for clothing; they wore 
the ribbons so made around their necks, but insisted that “they would be 
ashamed to wear clothing.”54 An old author describes the Brazilian natives as 
usually naked, and adds: “Now alreadie some doe weare apparell, but esteem it 
so little that they weare it rather for fashion than for honesties sake, and because 
they are commanded to weare it; . . . as is well seene by some that sometimes 


come abroad with certaine garments no further than the navell, without any other 
thing, or others onely a cap on their heads, and leave the other garments at 
home.”5° When clothing became something more than an adornment it served 
partly to indicate the married status of a loyal wife, partly to accentuate the form 
and beauty of woman. For the most part primitive women asked of clothing 
precisely what later women have asked—not that it should quite cover their 
nakedness, but that it should enhance or suggest their charms. Everything 
changes, except woman and man. 

From the beginning both sexes preferred ornaments to clothing. Primitive 
trade seldom deals in necessities; it is usually confined to articles of adornment 
or play.5® Jewelry is one of the most ancient elements of civilization; in tombs 
twenty thousand years old, shells and teeth have been found strung into 
necklaces.°? From simple beginnings such embellishments soon reached 
impressive proportions, and played a lofty role in life. The Galla women wore 
rings to the weight of six pounds, and some Dinka women carried half a 
hundredweight of decoration. One African belle wore copper rings which 
became hot under the sun, so that she had to employ an attendant to shade or fan 
her. The Queen of the Wabunias on the Congo wore a brass collar weighing 
twenty pounds; she had to lie down every now and then to rest. Poor women 
who were so unfortunate as to have only light jewelry imitated carefully the 
steps of those who carried great burdens of bedizenment.°8 


The first source of art, then, is akin to the display of colors and plumage on 
the male animal in mating time; it lies in the desire to adorn and beautify the 
body. And just as self-love and mate-love, overflowing, pour out their surplus of 
affection upon nature, so the impulse to beautify passes from the personal to the 
external world. The soul seeks to express its feeling in objective ways, through 
color and form; art really begins when men undertake to beautify things. Perhaps 
its first external medium was pottery. The potter’s wheel, like writing and the 
state, belongs to the historic civilizations; but even without it primitive men—or 
rather women—lifted this ancient industry to an art, and achieved merely with 
clay, water and deft fingers an astonishing symmetry of form; witness the 
pottery fashioned by the Baronga of South Africa,°° or by the Pueblo Indians.© 

When the potter applied colored designs to the surface of the vessel he had 
formed, he was creating the art of painting. In primitive hands painting is not yet 
an independent art; it exists as an adjunct to pottery and statuary. Nature men 
made colors out of clay, and the Andamanese made oil colors by mixing ochre 
with oils or fats.6! Such colors were used to ornament weapons, implements, 
vases, clothing, and buildings. Many hunting tribes of Africa and Oceania 


painted upon the walls of their caves or upon neighboring rocks vivid 
representations of the animals that they sought in the chase.®2 

Sculpture, like painting, probably owed its origin to pottery: the potter found 
that he could mold not only articles of use, but imitative figures that might serve 
as magic amulets, and then as things of beauty in themselves. The Eskimos 
carved caribou antlers and walrus ivory into figurines of animals and men.® 
Again, primitive man sought to mark his hut, or a totem-pole, or a grave with 
some image that would indicate the object worshiped, or the person deceased; at 
first he carved merely a face upon a post, then a head, then the whole post; and 
through this filial marking of graves sculpture became an art.®4 So the ancient 
dwellers on Easter Island topped with enormous monolithic statues the vaults of 
their dead; scores of such statues, many of them twenty feet high, have been 
found there; some, now prostrate in ruins, were apparently sixty feet tall. 

How did architecture begin? We can hardly apply so magnificent a term to 
the construction of the primitive hut; for architecture is not mere building, but 
beautiful building. It began when for the first time a man or a woman thought of 
a dwelling in terms of appearance as well as of use. Probably this effort to give 
beauty or sublimity to a structure was directed first to graves rather than to 
homes; while the commemorative pillar developed into statuary, the tomb grew 
into a temple. For to primitive thought the dead were more important and 
powerful than the living; and, besides, the dead could remain settled in one 
place, while the living wandered too often to warrant their raising permanent 
homes. 

Even in early days, and probably long before he thought of carving objects or 
building tombs, man found pleasure in rhythm, and began to develop the crying 
and warbling, the prancing and preening, of the animal into song and dance. 
Perhaps, like the animal, he sang before he learned to talk,®> and danced as early 
as he sang. Indeed no art so characterized or expressed primitive man as the 
dance. He developed it from primordial simplicity to a complexity unrivaled in 
civilization, and varied it into a thousand forms. The great festivals of the tribes 
were celebrated chiefly with communal and individual dancing; great wars were 
opened with martial steps and chants; the great ceremonies of religion were a 
mingling of song, drama and dance. What seems to us now to be forms of play 
were probably serious matters to early men; they danced not merely to express 
themselves, but to offer suggestions to nature or the gods; for example, the 
periodic incitation to abundant reproduction was accomplished chiefly through 
the hypnotism of the dance. Spencer derived the dance from the ritual of 
welcoming a victorious chief home from the wars; Freud derived it from the 
natural expression of sensual desire, and the group technique of erotic 


stimulation; if one should assert, with similar narrowness, that the dance was 
born of sacred rites and mummeries, and then merge the three theories into one, 
there might result as definite a conception of the origin of the dance as can be 
attained by us today. 

From the dance, we may believe, came instrumental music and the drama. 
The making of such music appears to arise out of a desire to mark and 
accentuate with sound the rhythm of the dance, and to intensify with shrill or 
rhythmic notes the excitement necessary to patriotism or procreation. The 
instruments were limited in range and accomplishment, but almost endless in 
variety: native ingenuity exhausted itself in fashioning horns, trumpets, gongs, 
tamtams, clappers, rattles, castanets, flutes and drums from horns, skins, shells, 
ivory, brass, copper, bamboo and wood; and it ornamented them with elaborate 
carving and coloring. The taut string of the bow became the origin of a hundred 
instruments from the primitive lyre to the Stradivarius violin and the modern 
pianoforte. Professional singers, like professional dancers, arose among the 
tribes; and vague scales, predominantly minor in tone, were developed. 

With music, song and dance combined, the “savage” created for us the drama 
and the opera. For the primitive dance was frequently devoted to mimicry; it 
imitated, most simply, the movements of animals and men, and passed to the 
mimetic performance of actions and events. So some Australian tribes staged a 
sexual dance around a pit ornamented with shrubbery to represent the vulva, and, 
after ecstatic and erotic gestures and prancing, cast their spears symbolically into 
the pit. The northwestern tribes of the same island played a drama of death and 
resurrection differing only in simplicity from the medieval mystery and modern 
Passion plays: the dancers slowly sank to the ground, hid their heads under the 
boughs they carried, and simulated death; then, at a sign from their leader, they 
rose abruptly in a wild triumphal chant and dance announcing the resurrection of 
the soul.6” In like manner a thousand forms of pantomime described events 
significant to the history of the tribe, or actions important in the individual life. 
When rhythm disappeared from these performances the dance passed into the 
drama, and one of the greatest of art-forms was born. 


In these ways precivilized men created the forms and bases of civilization. 
Looking backward upon this brief survey of primitive culture, we find every 
element of civilization except writing and the state. All the modes of economic 
life are invented for us here: hunting and fishing, herding and tillage, transport 
and building, industry and commerce and finance. All the simpler structures of 
political life are organized: the clan, the family, the village community, and the 
tribe; freedom and order—those hostile foci around which civilization revolves 


—find their first adjustment and reconciliation; law and justice begin. The 
fundamentals of morals are established: the training of children, the regulation of 
the sexes, the inculcation of honor and decency, of manners and loyalty. The 
bases of religion are laid, and its hopes and terrors are applied to the 
encouragement of morals and the strengthening of the group. Speech is 
developed into complex languages, medicine and surgery appear, and modest 
beginnings are made in science, literature and art. All in all it is a picture of 
astonishing creation, of form rising out of chaos, of one road after another being 
opened from the animal to the sage. Without these “savages,” and their hundred 
thousand years of experiment and groping, civilization could not have been. We 
owe almost everything to them—as a fortunate, and possibly degenerate, youth 
inherits the means to culture, security and ease through the long toil of an 
unlettered ancestry. 
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I Such onomatopoeia still remains a refuge in linguistic emergencies. The Englishman eating his first meal 
in China, and wishing to know the character of the meat he was eating, inquired, with Anglo-Saxon dignity 
and reserve, “Quack, quack?” To which the Chinaman, shaking his head, answered cheerfully, “Bow- 
wow.”4 


II E.g., divine is from Latin divus, which is from deus, Greek theos, Sanskrit deva, meaning god; in the 
Gypsy tongue the word for god, by a strange prank, becomes devel. Historically goes back to the Sanskrit 
root vid, to know; Greek oida, Latin video (see), French voir (see), German wissen (know), English to wit; 
plus the suffixes tor (as in author, praetor, rhetor), ic, al, and ly (= like). Again, the Sanskrit root ar, to 
plough, gives the Latin arare, Russian orati, English to ear the land, arable, art, oar, and perhaps the word 
Aryan—the ploughers.® 


III Extract from an advertisement in the Town Hall (New York) program of March 5, 1934: “Horoscopes, 
by,—_———————————Astrologer to New York’s most distinguished social and professional clientele. 
Ten dollars an hour.” 


CHAPTER VI 

The Prehistoric Beginnings of 
Civilization 
I. PALEOLITHIC CULTURE 


The purpose of prehistory—The romances of archeology BUT we 
have spoken loosely; these primitive cultures that we have sketched as 
a means of studying the elements of civilization were not necessarily 
the ancestors of our own; for all that we know they may be the 
degenerate remnants of higher cultures that decayed when human 
leadership moved in the wake of the receding ice from the tropics to 
the north temperate zone. We have tried to understand how 
civilization in general arises and takes form; we have still to trace the 
prehistoric! origins of our own particular civilization. We wish now to 
inquire briefly—for this is a field that only borders upon our purpose 
—by what steps man, before history, prepared for the civilizations of 
history: how the man of the jungle or the cave became an Egyptian 
architect, a Babylonian astronomer, a Hebrew prophet, a Persian 
governor, a Greek poet, a Roman engineer, a Hindu saint, a Japanese 
artist, and a Chinese sage. We must pass from anthropology through 
archeology to history. 


All over the earth seekers are digging into the earth: some for gold, some for 
silver, some for iron, some for coal; many of them for knowledge. What strange 
busyness of men exhuming paleolithic tools from the banks of the Somme, 
studying with strained necks the vivid paintings on the ceilings of prehistoric 
caves, unearthing antique skulls at Chou Kou Tien, revealing the buried cities of 
Mohenjo-daro or Yucatan, carrying débris in basket-caravans out of curse-ridden 
Egyptian tombs, lifting out of the dust the palaces of Minos and Priam, 
uncovering the ruins of Persepolis, burrowing into the soil of Africa for some 


remnant of Carthage, recapturing from the jungle the majestic temples of 
Angkor! In 1839 Jacques Boucher de Perthes found the first Stone Age flints at 
Abbeville, in France; for nine years the world laughed at him as a dupe. In 1872 
Schliemann, with his own money, almost with his own hands, unearthed the 
youngest of the many cities of Troy; but all the world smiled incredulously. 
Never has any century been so interested in history as that which followed the 
voyage of young Champollion with young Napoleon to Egypt (1796); Napoleon 
returned empty-handed, but Champollion came back with all Egypt, past and 
current, in his grasp. Every generation since has discovered new civilizations or 
cultures, and has pushed farther and farther back the frontier of man’s 
knowledge of his development. There are not many things finer in our 
murderous species than this noble curiosity, this restless and reckless passion to 
understand. 


1. Men of the Old Stone Age 


The geological background—Paleolithic types Immense volumes have 
been written to expound our knowledge, and conceal our ignorance, of 
primitive man. We leave to other imaginative sciences the task of 
describing the men of the old and the New Stone Age; our concern is 
to trace the contributions of these “paleolithic” and “neolithic” 
cultures to our contemporary life. 


The picture we must form as background to the story is of an earth 
considerably different from that which tolerates us transiently today: an earth 
presumably shivering with the intermittent glaciations that made our now 
temperate zones arctic for thousands of years, and piled up masses of rock like 
the Himalayas, the Alps and the Pyrenees before the plough of the advancing 
ice.!! If we accept the precarious theories of contemporary science, the creature 
who became man by learning to speak was one of the adaptable species that 
survived from those frozen centuries. In the Interglacial Stages, while the ice 
was retreating (and, for all we know, long before that), this strange organism 
discovered fire, developed the art of fashioning stone and bone into weapons and 
tools, and thereby paved the way to civilization. 

Various remains have been found which—subject to later correction—are 
attributed to this prehistoric man. In 1929 a young Chinese paleontologist, W. C. 
Pei, discovered in a cave at Chou Kou Tien, some thirty-seven miles from 


Peiping, a skull adjudged to be human by such experts as the Abbé Breuil and G. 
Elliot Smith. Near the skull were traces of fire, and stones obviously worked into 
tools; but mingled with these signs of human agency were the bones of animals 
ascribed by common consent to the Early Pleistocene Epoch, a million years 
ago.3 This Peking skull is by common opinion the oldest human fossil known to 
us; and the tools found with it are the first human artefacts in history. At 
Piltdown, in Sussex, England, Dawson and Woodward found in 1911 some 
possibly human fragments now known as “Piltdown Man,” or Eoanthropus 
(Dawn Man); the dates assigned to it range spaciously from 1,000,000 to 
125,000 B.c. Similar uncertainties attach to the skull and thigh-bones found in 
Java in 1891, and the jaw-bone found near Heidelberg in 1907. The earliest 
unmistakably human fossils were discovered at Neanderthal, near Diisseldorf, 
Germany, in 1857; they date apparently from 40,000 B.c., and so resemble 
human remains unearthed in Belgium, France and Spain, and even on the shores 
of the Sea of Galilee, that a whole race of “Neanderthal Men” has been pictured 
as possessing Europe some forty millenniums before our era. They were short, 
but they had a cranial capacity of 1600 cubic centimeters—which is 200 more 
than ours.4 

These ancient inhabitants of Europe seem to have been displaced, some 
20,000 B.c., by a new race, named Cro-Magnon, from the discovery of its relics 
(1868) in a grotto of that name in the Dordogne region of southern France. 
Abundant remains of like type and age have been exhumed at various points in 
France, Switzerland, Germany and Wales. They indicate a people of magnificent 
vigor and stature, ranging from five feet ten inches to six feet four inches in 
height, and having a skull capacity of 1590 to 1715 cubic centimeters.° Like the 
Neanderthals, Cro-Magnon men are known to us as “cave-men,” because their 
remains are found in caves; but there is no proof that these were their sole 
dwelling-place; it may be again but a jest of time that only those of them who 
lived in caves, or died in them, have transmitted their bones to archeologists. 
According to present theory this splendid race came from central Asia through 
Africa into Europe by land-bridges presumed to have then connected Africa with 
Italy and Spain.® The distribution of their fossils suggests that they fought for 
many decades, perhaps centuries, a war with the Neanderthals for the possession 
of Europe; so old is the conflict between Germany and France. At all events, 
Neanderthal Man disappeared; Cro-Magnon Man survived, became the chief 
progenitor of the modern western European, and laid the bases of that 
civilization which we inherit today. 

The cultural remains of these and other European types of the Old Stone Age 
have been classified into seven main groups, according to the location of the 


earliest or principal finds in France. All are characterized by the use of 
unpolished stone implements. The first three took form in the precarious interval 
between the third and fourth glaciations. 


I. The Pre-Chellean Culture or Industry, dating some 125,000 B.c:: 
most of the flints found in this low layer give little evidence of 
fashioning, and appear to have been used (if at all) as nature provided 
them; but the presence of many stones of a shape to fit the fist, and in 
some degree flaked and pointed, gives to Pre-Chellean man the 
presumptive honor of having made the first known tool of European 
man—the coup-de-poing, or “blow-of-the-fist” stone. 


II. The Chellean Culture, ca. 100,000 B.c., improved this tool by 
roughly flaking it on both sides, pointing it into the shape of an 
almond, and fitting it better to the hand. 


Ill. The Acheulean Culture, about 75,000 B.c., left an abundance of 
remains in Europe, Greenland, the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Africa, the Near East, India, and China; it not only brought the coup- 
de-poing to greater symmetry and point, but it produced a vast variety 
of special tools—hammers, anvils, scrapers, planes, arrowheads, spear- 
heads, and knives; already one sees a picture of busy human industry. 


IV. The Mousterian Culture is found on all continents, in especial 
association with the remains of Neanderthal Man, about 40,000 B.c. 
Among these flints the coup-de-poing is comparatively rare, as 
something already ancient and superseded. The implements were 
formed from a large single flake, lighter, sharper and shapelier than 
before, and by skilful hands with a long-established tradition of 
artisanship. Higher in the Pleistocene strata of southern France appear 
the remains of V. The Aurignacian Culture, ca. 25,000 B.c., the first of 
the postglacial industries, and the first known culture of Cro-Magnon 
Man. Bone tools—pins, anvils, polishers, etc-—were now added to 
those of stone; and art appeared in the form of crude engravings on the 
rocks, or simple figurines in high relief, mostly of nude women.’ At a 
higher stage of Cro-Magnon development VI. The Solutrean Culture 
appears ca. 20,000 B.c., in France, Spain, Czechoslovakia and Poland: 
points, planes, drills, saws, javelins and spears were added to the tools 
and weapons of Aurignacian days; slim, sharp needles were made of 


bone, many implements were carved out of reindeer horn, and the 
reindeer’s antlers were engraved occasionally with animal figures 
appreciably superior to Aurignacian art. Finally, at the peak of Cro- 
Magnon growth, VII. The Magdalenian Culture appears throughout 
Europe about 16,000 B.c.; in industry it was characterized by a large 
assortment of delicate utensils in ivory, bone and horn, culminating in 
humble but perfect needles and pins; in art it was the age of the 
Altamira drawings, the most perfect and subtle accomplishment of 
Cro-Magnon Man. 


Through these cultures of the Old Stone Age prehistoric man laid the bases of 
those handicrafts which were to remain part of the European heritage until the 
Industrial Revolution. Their transmission to the classic and modern civilizations 
was made easier by the wide spread of paleolithic industries. The skull and cave- 
painting found in Rhodesia in 1921, the flints discovered in Egypt by De Morgan 
in 1896, the paleolithic finds of Seton-Karr in Somaliland, the Old Stone Age 
deposits in the basin of the Fayum,!!! and the Still Bay Culture of South Africa 
indicate that the Dark Continent went through approximately the same 
prehistoric periods of development in the art of flaking stone as those which we 
have outlined in Europe;® perhaps, indeed, the quasi-Aurignacian remains in 
Tunis and Algiers strengthen the hypothesis of an African origin or stopping- 
point for the Cro-Magnon race, and therefore for European man.9 Paleolithic 
implements have been dug up in Syria, India, China, Siberia, and other sections 
of Asia;!° Andrews and his Jesuit predecessors came upon them in Mongolia;!! 
Neanderthal skeletons and Mousterian-Aurignacian flints have been exhumed in 
great abundance in Palestine; and we have seen how the oldest known human 
remains and implements have lately been unearthed near Peiping. Bone tools 
have been discovered in Nebraska which some patriotic authorities would place 
at 500,000 B.c.; arrowheads have been found in Oklahoma and New Mexico 
which their finders assure us were made in 350,000 B.c. So vast was the bridge 
by which prehistoric transmitted the foundations of civilization to historic man. 


2. Arts of the Old Stone Age 


Tools—Fire—Painting—Sculpture If now we sum up the implements 
fashioned by paleolithic man we shall gain a clearer idea of his life 
than by giving loose rein to our fancy. It was natural that a stone in the 
fist should be the first tool; many an animal could have taught that to 


man. So the coup-de-poing—a rock sharp at one end, round at the 
other to fit the palm of the hand—became for primeval man hammer, 
axe, Chisel, scraper, knife and saw; even to this day the word hammer 
means, etymologically, a stone.'* Gradually these specific tools were 
differentiated out of the one homogeneous form: holes were bored to 
attach a handle, teeth were inserted to make a saw, branches were 
tipped with the coup-de-poing to make a pick, an arrow or a spear. 
The scraper-stone that had the shape of a shell became a shovel or a 
hoe; the rough-surfaced stone became a file; the stone in a sling 
became a weapon of war that would survive even classical antiquity. 
Given bone, wood and ivory as well as stone, and paleolithic man 
made himself a varied assortment of weapons and tools: polishers, 
mortars, axes, planes, scrapers, drills, lamps, knives, chisels, 
choppers, lances, anvils, etchers, daggers, fish-hooks, harpoons, 
wedges, awls, pins, and doubtless many more.'* Every day he 
stumbled upon new knowledge, and sometimes he had the wit to 
develop his chance discoveries into purposeful inventions. 


But his great achievement was fire. Darwin has pointed out how the hot lava 
of volcanoes might have taught men the art of fire; according to A‘schylus, 
Prometheus established it by igniting a narthex stalk in the burning crater of a 
volcano on the isle of Lemnos.!5 Among Neanderthal remains we find bits of 
charcoal and charred bones; man-made fire, then, is at least 40,000 years old.16 
Cro-Magnon man ground stone bowls to hold the grease that he burned to give 
him light: the lamp, therefore, is also of considerable age. Presumably it was fire 
that enabled man to meet the threat of cold from the advancing ice; fire that left 
him free to sleep on the earth at night, since animals dreaded the marvel as much 
as primitive men worshiped it; fire that conquered the dark and began that 
lessening of fear which is one of the golden threads in the not quite golden web 
of history; fire that created the old and honorable art of cooking, extending the 
diet of man to a thousand foods inedible before; fire that led at last to the fusing 
of metals, and the only real advance in technology from Cro-Magnon days to the 
Industrial Revolution.!” 

Strange to relate—and as if to illustrate Gautier’s lines on robust art 
outlasting emperors and states—our clearest relics of paleolithic man are 
fragments of his art. Sixty years ago Sefor Marcelino de Sautuola came upon a 


large cave on his estate at Altamira, in northern Spain. For thousands of years 
the entrance had been hermetically sealed by fallen rocks naturally cemented 
with stalagmite deposits. Blasts for new construction accidentally opened the 
entrance. Three years later Sautuola explored the cave, and noticed some curious 
markings on the walls. One day his little daughter accompanied him. Not 
compelled, like her father, to stoop as she walked through the cave, she could 
look up and observe the ceiling. There she saw, in vague outline, the painting of 
a great bison, magnificently colored and drawn. Many other drawings were 
found on closer examination of the ceiling and the walls. When, in 1880, 
Sautuola published his report on these observations, archeologists greeted him 
with genial scepticism. Some did him the honor of going to inspect the drawings, 
only to pronounce them the forgery of a hoaxer. For thirty years this quite 
reasonable incredulity persisted. Then the discovery of other drawings in caves 
generally conceded to be prehistoric (from their contents of unpolished flint 
tools, and polished ivory and bone) confirmed Sautuola’s judgment; but 
Sautuola now was dead. Geologists came to Altamira and testified, with the 
unanimity of hindsight, that the stalagmite coating on many of the drawings was 
a paleolithic deposit.18 General opinion now places these Altamira drawings— 
and the greater portion of extant prehistoric art—in the Magdalenian culture, 
some 16,000 B.c.!9 Paintings slightly later in time, but still of the Old Stone Age, 
have been found in many caves of France.!V 

Most often the subjects of these drawings are animals—reindeers, mammoths, 
horses, boars, bears, etc.; these, presumably, were dietetic luxuries, and therefore 
favorite objects of the chase. Sometimes the animals are transfixed with arrows; 
these, in the view of Frazer and Reinach, were intended as magic images that 
would bring the animal under the power, and into the stomach, of the artist or the 
hunter.29 Conceivably they were just plain art, drawn with the pure joy of 
esthetic creation; the crudest representation should have sufficed the purposes of 
magic, whereas these paintings are often of such delicacy, power and skill as to 
suggest the unhappy thought that art, in this field at least, has not advanced much 
in the long course of human history. Here is life, action, nobility, conveyed 
overwhelmingly with one brave line or two; here a single stroke (or is it that the 
others have faded?) creates a living, charging beast. Will Leonardo’s Last 
Supper, or El Greco’s Assumption, bear up as well as these Cro-Magnon 
paintings after twenty thousand years? 


Painting is a sophisticated art, presuming many centuries of mental and 
technical development. If we may accept current theory (which it is always a 
perilous thing to do), painting developed from statuary, by a passage from 


carving in the round to bas-relief and thence to mere outline and coloring; 
painting is sculpture minus a dimension. The intermediate prehistoric art is well 
represented by an astonishingly vivid bas-relief of an archer (or a spearman) on 
the Aurignacian cliffs at Laussel in France.2! In a cave in Ariége, France, Louis 
Begouén discovered, among other Magdalenian relics, several ornamental 
handles carved out of reindeer antlers; one of these is of mature and excellent 
workmanship, as if the art had already generations of tradition and development 
behind it. Throughout the prehistoric Mediterranean—Egypt, Crete, Italy, France 
and Spain—countless figures of fat litthke women are found, which indicate either 
a worship of motherhood or an African conception of beauty. Stone statues of a 
wild horse, a reindeer and a mammoth have been unearthed in Czechoslovakia, 
among remains uncertainly ascribed to 30,000 B.c.22 


The whole interpretation of history as progress falters when we consider that 
these statues, bas-reliefs and paintings, numerous though they are, may be but an 
infinitesimal fraction of the art that expressed or adored the life of primeval 
man. What remains is found in caves, where the elements were in some measure 
kept at bay; it does not follow that prehistoric men were artists only when they 
were in caves. They may have carved as sedulously and ubiquitously as the 
Japanese, and may have fashioned statuary as abundantly as the Greeks; they 
may have painted not only the rocks in their caverns, but textiles, wood, 
everything—not excepting themselves. They may have created masterpieces far 
superior to the fragments that survive. In one grotto a tube was discovered, made 
from the bones of a reindeer, and filled with pigment;25 in another a stone palette 
was picked up still thick with red ochre paint despite the transit of two hundred 
centuries.24 Apparently the arts were highly developed and widely practised 
eighteen thousand years ago. Perhaps there was a class of professional artists 
among paleolithic men; perhaps there were Bohemians starving in the less 
respectable caves, denouncing the commercial bourgeoisie, plotting the death of 
academies, and forging antiques. 


I. NEOLITHIC CULTURE 


The Kitchen-Middens—The Lake-Dwellers—The coming of 
agriculture—The taming of animals—Technology—Neolithic weaving 
—pottery—building—transport—religion—science—Summary of the 
prehistoric preparation for civilization At various times in the last one 

hundred years great heaps of seemingly prehistoric refuse have been 


found, in France, Sardinia, Portugal, Brazil, Japan and Manchuria, but 
above all in Denmark, where they received that queer name of 
Kitchen-Middens (Kjokken-mdddinger) by which such ancient messes 
are now generally known. These rubbish heaps are composed of 
shells, especially of oysters, mussels and periwinkles; of the bones of 
various land and marine animals; of tools and weapons of horn, bone 
and unpolished stone; and of mineral remains like charcoal, ashes and 
broken pottery. These unprepossessing relics are apparently signs of a 
culture formed about the eighth millennium before Christ—later than 
the true paleolithic, and yet not properly neolithic, because not yet 
arrived at the use of polished stone. We know hardly anything of the 
men who left these remains, except that they had a certain catholic 
taste. Along with the slightly older culture of the Masd’ Azil, in 
France, the Middens represent a “mesolithic” (middle-stone) or 
transition period between the paleolithic and the neolithic age. 


In the year 1854, the winter being unusually dry, the level of the Swiss lakes 
sank, and revealed another epoch in prehistory. At some two hundred localities 
on these lakes piles were found which had stood in place under the water for 
from thirty to seventy centuries. The piles were so arranged as to indicate that 
small villages had been built upon them, perhaps for isolation or defense; each 
was connected with the land only by a narrow bridge, whose foundations, in 
some cases, were still in place; here and there even the framework of the houses 
had survived the patient play of the waters.v Amid these ruins were tools of bone 
and polished stone which became for archeologists the distinguishing mark of 
the New Stone Age that flourished some 10,000 B.c. in Asia, and some 5000 B.c. 
in Europe.28 Akin to these remains are the gigantic tumuli left in the valleys of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries by the strange race that we call the Mound- 
Builders, and of which we know nothing except that in these mounds, shaped in 
the form of altars, geometric figures, or totem animals, are found objects of 
stone, shell, bone and beaten metal which place these mysterious men at the end 
of the neolithic period. 

If from such remains we attempt to patch together some picture of the New 
Stone Age, we find at once a startling innovation—agriculture. In one sense all 
human history hinges upon two revolutions: the neolithic passage from hunting 
to agriculture, and the modern passage from agriculture to industry; no other 


revolutions have been quite as real or basic as these. The remains show that the 
Lake-Dwellers ate wheat, millet, rye, barley and oats, besides one hundred and 
twenty kinds of fruit and many varieties of nut.29 No ploughs have been found in 
these ruins, probably because the first ploughshares were of wood—some strong 
tree-trunk and branch fitted with a flint edge; but a neolithic rock-carving 
unmistakably shows a peasant guiding a plough drawn by two oxen.20 This 
marks the appearance of one of the epochal inventions of history. Before 
agriculture the earth could have supported (in the rash estimate of Sir Arthur 
Keith) only some twenty million men, and the lives of these were shortened by 
the mortality of the chase and war;3! now began that multiplication of mankind 
which definitely confirmed man’s mastery of the planet. 

Meanwhile the men of the New Stone Age were establishing another of the 
foundations of civilization: the domestication and breeding of animals. 
Doubtless this was a long process, probably antedating the neolithic period. A 
certain natural sociability may have contributed to the association of man and 
animal, as we may still see in the delight that primitive people take in taming 
wild beasts, and in filling their huts with monkeys, parrots and similar 
companions.°2 The oldest bones in the neolithic remains (ca. 8000 B.c.) are those 
of the dog—the most ancient and honorable companion of the human race. A 
little later (ca. 6000 B.c.) came the goat, the sheep, the pig and the ox.3 Finally 
the horse, which to paleolithic man had been, if we may judge from the cave 
drawings, merely a beast of prey, was taken into camp, tamed, and turned into a 
beloved slave;34 in a hundred ways he was now put to work to increase the 
leisure, the wealth, and the power of man. The new lord of the earth began to 
replenish his food-supply by breeding as well as hunting; and perhaps he 
learned, in this same neolithic age, to use cow’s milk as food. 

Neolithic inventors slowly improved and extended the tool-chest and armory 
of man. Here among the remains are pulleys, levers, grindstones, awls, pincers, 
axes, hoes, ladders, chisels, spindles, looms, sickles, saws, fish-hooks, skates, 
needles, brooches and pins.°° Here, above all, is the wheel, another fundamental 
invention of mankind, one of the modest essentials of industry and civilization; 
already in this New Stone Age it was developed into disc and spoked varieties. 
Stones of every sort—even obdurate diorite and obsidian—were ground, bored, 
and finished into a polished form. Flints were mined on a large scale. In the ruins 
of a neolithic mine at Brandon, England, eight worn picks of deerhorn were 
found, on whose dusty surfaces were the finger-prints of the workmen who had 
laid down those tools ten thousand years ago. In Belgium the skeleton of such a 
New Stone Age miner, who had been crushed by falling rock, was discovered 
with his deerhorn pick still clasped in his hands;3° across a hundred centuries we 


feel him as one of us, and share in weak imagination his terror and agony. 
Through how many bitter millenniums men have been tearing out of the bowels 
of the earth the mineral bases of civilization! 


Having made needles and pins man began to weave; or, beginning to weave, 
he was moved to make needles and pins. No longer content to clothe himself 
with the furs and hides of beasts, he wove the wool of his sheep and the fibres 
found in the plants into garments from which came the robe of the Hindu, the 
toga of the Greek, the skirt of the Egyptian, and all the fascinating gamut of 
human dress. Dyes were mixed from the juices of plants or the minerals of the 
earth, and garments were stained with colors into luxuries for kings. At first men 
seem to have plaited textiles as they plaited straw, by interlacing one fibre with 
another; then they pierced holes into animal skins, and bound the skins with 
coarse fibres passing through the holes, as with the corsets of yesterday and the 
shoes of today; gradually the fibres were refined into thread, and sewing became 
one of the major arts of womankind. The stone distaffs and spindles among the 
neolithic ruins reveal one of the great origins of human industry. Even mirrors 
are found in these remains;37 everything was ready for civilization. 

No pottery has been discovered in the earlier paleolithic graves; fragments of 
it appear in the remains of the Magdalenian culture in Belgium,?® but it is only in 
the mesolithic Age of the Kitchen-Middens that we find any developed use of 
earthenware. The origin of the art, of course, is unknown. Perhaps some 
observant primitive noticed that the trough made by his foot in clay held water 
with little seepage;39 perhaps some accidental baking of a piece of wet clay by 
an adjoining fire gave him the hint that fertilized invention, and revealed to him 
the possibilities of a material so abounding in quantity, so pliable to the hand, 
and so easy to harden with fire or the sun. Doubtless he had for thousands of 
years carried his food and drink in such natural containers as gourds and 
coconuts and the shells of the sea; then he had made himself cups and ladles of 
wood or stone, and baskets and hampers of rushes or straw; now he made lasting 
vessels of baked clay, and created another of the major industries of mankind. So 
far as the remains indicate, neolithic man did not know the potter’s wheel; but 
with his own hands he fashioned clay into forms of beauty as well as use, 
decorated it with simple designs,4° and made pottery, almost at the outset, not 
only an industry but an art. 


Here, too, we find the first evidences of another major industry—building. 
Paleolithic man left no known trace of any other home than the cave. But in the 
neolithic remains we find such building devices as the ladder, the pulley, the 


lever, and the hinge.41 The Lake-Dwellers were skilful carpenters, fastening 
beam to pile with sturdy wooden pins, or mortising them head to head, or 
strengthening them with crossbeams notched into their sides. The floors were of 
clay, the walls of wattle-work coated with clay, the roofs of bark, straw, rushes 
or reeds. With the aid of the pulley and the wheel, building materials were 
carried from place to place, and great stone foundations were laid for villages. 
Transport, too, became an industry: canoes were built, and must have made the 
lakes live with traffic; trade was carried on over mountains and between distant 
continents.42 Amber, diorite, jadeite and obsidian were imported into Europe 
from afar.43 Similar words, letters, myths, pottery and designs betray the cultural 
contacts of diverse groups of prehistoric men.“4 

Outside of pottery the New Stone Age has left us no art, nothing to compare 
with the painting and statuary of paleolithic man. Here and there among the 
scenes of neolithic life from England to China we find circular heaps of stone 
called dolmens, upright monoliths called menhirs, and gigantic cromlechs— 
stone structures of unknown purpose—like those at Stonehenge or in Morbihan. 
Probably we shall never know the meaning or function of these megaliths; 
presumably they are the remains of altars and temples.4° For neolithic man 
doubtless had religions, myths with which to dramatize the daily tragedy and 
victory of the sun, the death and resurrection of the soil, and the strange earthly 
influences of the moon; we cannot understand the historic faiths unless we 
postulate such prehistoric origins.46 Perhaps the arrangement of the stones was 
determined by astronomic considerations, and suggests, as Schneider thinks, an 
acquaintance with the calendar.4” Some scientific knowledge was present, for 
certain neolithic skulls give evidence of trephining; and a few skeletons reveal 
limbs apparently broken and reset.48 


We cannot properly estimate the achievements of prehistoric men, for we 
must guard against describing their life with imagination that transcends the 
evidence, while on the other hand we suspect that time has destroyed remains 
that would have narrowed the gap between primeval and modern man. Even so, 
the surviving record of Stone Age advances is impressive enough: paleolithic 
tools, fire, and art; neolithic agriculture, animal breeding, weaving, pottery, 
building, transport, and medicine, and the definite domination and wider 
peopling of the earth by the human race. All the bases had been laid; everything 
had been prepared for the historic civilizations except (perhaps) metals, writing 
and the state. Let men find a way to record their thoughts and achievements, and 
thereby transmit them more securely across the generations, and civilization 
would begin. 


Ill. THE TRANSITION TO HISTORY 
1. The Coming of Metals 


Copper—Bronze—lIron When did the use of metals come to man, and 
how? Again we do not know; we merely surmise that it came by 
accident, and we presume, from the absence of earlier remains, that it 
began towards the end of the Neolithic Age. Dating this end about 
4000 B.c., we have a perspective in which the Age of Metals (and of 
writing and civilization) is a mere six thousand years appended to an 
Age of Stone lasting at least forty thousand years, and an Age of Man 
lasting’! a million years. So young is the subject of our history. 


The oldest known metal to be adapted to human use was copper. We find it in 
a Lake-Dwelling at Robenhausen, Switzerland, ca. 6000 B.c.;49 in prehistoric 
Mesopotamia ca. 4500 B.c.; in the Badarian graves of Egypt towards 4000 B.c:; 
in the ruins of Ur ca. 3100 B.c.; and in the relics of the North American Mound- 
Builders at an unknown age.°° The Age of Metals began not with their 
discovery, but with their transformation to human purpose by fire and working. 
Metallurgists believe that the first fusing of copper out of its stony ore came by 
haphazard when a primeval camp fire melted the copper lurking in the rocks that 
enclosed the flames; such an event has often been seen at primitive camp fires in 
our own day. Possibly this was the hint which, many times repeated, led early 
man, so long content with refractory stone, to seek in this malleable metal a 
substance more easily fashioned into durable weapons and tools.5! Presumably 
the metal was first used as it came from the profuse but careless hand of nature 
—sometimes nearly pure, most often grossly alloyed. Much later, doubtless— 
apparently about 3500 B.c. in the region around the Eastern Mediterranean—men 
discovered the art of smelting, of extracting metals from their ores. Then, 
towards 1500 B.c. (as we may judge from bas-reliefs on the tomb of Rekh-mara 
in Egypt), they proceeded to cast metal: dropping the molten copper into a clay 
or sand receptacle, they let it cool into Some desired form like a spear-head or an 
axe.°2 That process, once discovered, was applied to a great variety of metals, 
and provided man with those doughty elements that were to build his greatest 
industries, and give him his conquest of the earth, the sea, and the air. Perhaps it 
was because the Eastern Mediterranean lands were rich in copper that vigorous 


new cultures arose, in the fourth millennium B.c., in Elam, Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, and spread thence in all directions to transform the world.°3 

But copper by itself was soft, admirably pliable for some purposes (what 
would our electrified age do without it?), but too weak for the heavier tasks of 
peace and war; an alloy was needed to harden it. Though nature suggested many, 
and often gave man copper already mixed and hardened with tin or zinc— 
forming, therefore, ready-made bronze or brass—he may have dallied for 
centuries before taking the next step: the deliberate fusing of metal with metal to 
make compounds more suited to his needs. The discovery is at least five 
thousand years old, for bronze is found in Cretan remains of 3000 B.c., in 
Egyptian remains of 2800 B.c., and in the second city of Troy 2000 B.c.°4 We can 
no longer speak strictly of an “Age of Bronze,” for the metal came to different 
peoples at diverse epochs, and the term would therefore be without 
chronological meaning;°° furthermore, some cultures—like those of Finland, 
northern Russia, Polynesia, central Africa, southern India, North America, 
Australia and Japan—passed over the Bronze Age directly from stone to iron;°° 
and in those cultures where bronze appears it seems to have had a subordinate 
place as a luxury of priests, aristocrats and kings, while commoners had still to 
be content with stone.5’7 Even the terms “Old Stone Age” and “New Stone Age” 
are precariously relative, and describe conditions rather than times; to this day 
many primitive peoples (e.g., the Eskimos and the Polynesian Islanders) remain 
in the Age of Stone, knowing iron only as a delicacy brought to them by 
explorers. Captain Cook bought several pigs for a sixpenny nail when he landed 
in New Zealand in 1778; and another traveler described the inhabitants of Dog 
Island as “covetous chiefly of iron, so as to want to take the nails out of the 
ship.”58 

Bronze is strong and durable, but the copper and tin which were needed to 
make it were not available in such convenient quantities and locations as to 
provide man with the best material for industry and war. Sooner or later iron had 
to come; and it is one of the anomalies of history that, being so abundant, it did 
not appear at least as early as copper and bronze. Men may have begun the art by 
making weapons out of meteoric iron as the Mound-Builders seem to have done, 
and as some primitive peoples do to this day; then, perhaps, they melted it from 
the ore by fire, and hammered it into wrought iron. Fragments of apparently 
meteoric iron have been found in predynastic Egyptian tombs; and Babylonian 
inscriptions mention iron as a costly rarity in Hammurabi’s capital (2100 B.c.). 
An iron foundry perhaps four thousand years old has been discovered in 
Northern Rhodesia; mining in South Africa is no modern invention. The oldest 
wrought iron known is a group of knives found at Gerar, in Palestine, and dated 


by Petrie about 1350 B.c. A century later the metal appears in Egypt, in the reign 
of the great Rameses II; still another century and it is found in the A‘gean. In 
Western Europe it turns up first at Hallstatt, Austria, ca. 900 B.c., and in the La 
Tene industry in Switzerland ca. 500 B.c. It entered India with Alexander, 
America with Columbus, Oceania with Cook.°9 In this leisurely way, century by 
century, iron has gone about its rough conquest of the earth. 


2. Writing 


Its possible ceramic origins—The “Mediterranean Signary”— 
Hieroglyphics—Alphabets But by far the most important step in the 
passage to civilization was writing. Bits of pottery from neolithic 
remains show, in some cases, painted lines which several students 
have interpreted as signs.°° This is doubtful enough; but it is possible 
that writing, in the broad sense of graphic symbols of specific 
thoughts, began with marks impressed by nails or fingers upon the 
still soft clay to adorn or identify pottery. In the earliest Sumerian 
hieroglyphics the pictograph for bird bears a suggestive resemblance 
to the bird decorations on the oldest pottery at Susa, in Elam; and the 
earliest pictograph for grain is taken directly from the geometrical 
grain-decoration of Susan and Sumerian vases. The linear script of 
Sumeria, on its first appearance (ca. 3600 B.c.), is apparently an 
abbreviated form of the signs and pictures painted or impressed upon 
the primitive pottery of lower Mesopotamia and Elam.° Writing, like 
painting and sculpture, is probably in its origin a ceramic art; it began 
as a form of etching and drawing, and the same clay that gave vases to 
the potter, figures to the sculptor and bricks to the builder, supplied 
writing materials to the scribe. From such a beginning to the 
cuneiform writing of Mesopotamia would be an intelligible and 
logical development. 


The oldest graphic symbols known to us are those found by Flinders Petrie on 
shards, vases and stones discovered in the prehistoric tombs of Egypt, Spain and 
the Near East, to which, with his usual generosity, he attributes an age of seven 
thousand years. This “Mediterranean Signary” numbered some three hundred 


signs; most of them were the same in all localities, indicating commercial bonds 
from one end of the Mediterranean to the other as far back as 5000 B.c. They 
were not pictures but chiefly mercantile symbols—marks of property, quantity, 
or other business memoranda; the berated bourgeoisie may take consolation in 
the thought that literature originated in bills of lading. The signs were not letters, 
since they represented entire words or ideas; but many of them were 
astonishingly like letters of the “Phoenician” alphabet. Petrie concludes that “a 
wide body of signs had been gradually brought into use in primitive times for 
various purposes. These were interchanged by trade, and spread from land to 
land, . . . until a couple of dozen signs triumphed and became common property 
to a group of trading communities, while the local survivals of other forms were 
gradually extinguished in isolated seclusion.”®! That this signary was the source 
of the alphabet is an interesting theory, which Professor Petrie has the distinction 
of holding alone.62 


Whatever may have been the development of these early commercial 
symbols, there grew up alongside them a form of writing which was a branch of 
drawing and painting, and conveyed connected thought by pictures. Rocks near 
Lake Superior still bear remains of the crude pictures with which the American 
Indians proudly narrated for posterity, or more probably for their associates, the 
story of their crossing the mighty lake.63 A similar evolution of drawing into 
writing seems to have taken place throughout the Mediterranean world at the end 
of the Neolithic Age. Certainly by 3600 B.c., and probably long before that, 
Elam, Sumeria and Egypt had developed a system of thought-pictures, called 
hieroglyphics because practised chiefly by the priests.64 A similar system 
appeared in Crete ca. 2500 B.c. We shall see later how these hieroglyphics, 
representing thoughts, were, by the corruption of use, schematized and 
conventionalized into syllabaries—i.e., collections of signs indicating syllables; 
and how at last signs were used to indicate not the whole syllable but its initial 
sound, and therefore became letters. Such alphabetic writing probably dates back 
to 3000 B.c. in Egypt; in Crete it appears ca. 1600 B.c.65 The Phoenicians did not 
create the alphabet, they marketed it; taking it apparently from Egypt and 
Crete,®° they imported it piecemeal to Tyre, Sidon and Byblos, and exported it to 
every city on the Mediterranean; they were the middlemen, not the producers, of 
the alphabet. By the time of Homer the Greeks were taking over this Phoenician 
—or the allied Aramaic—alphabet, and were calling it by the Semitic names of 
the first two letters (Alpha, Beta; Hebrew Aleph, Beth).67 

Writing seems to be a product and convenience of commerce; here again 
culture may see how much it owes to trade. When the priests devised a system of 


pictures with which to write their magical, ceremonial and medical formulas, the 
secular and clerical strains in history, usually in conflict, merged for a moment 
to produce the greatest human invention since the coming of speech. The 
development of writing almost created civilization by providing a means for the 
recording and transmission of knowledge, the accumulation of science, the 
growth of literature, and the spread of peace and order among varied but 
communicating tribes brought by one language under a single state. The earliest 
appearance of writing marks that ever-receding point at which history begins. 


3. Lost Civilizations 


Polynesia— “Atlantis” 


In approaching now the history of civilized nations we must note that not only 
shall we be selecting a mere fraction of each culture for our study, but we shall 
be describing perhaps a minority of the civilizations that have probably existed 
on the earth. We cannot entirely ignore the legends, current throughout history, 
of civilizations once great and cultured, destroyed by some catastrophe of nature 
or war, and leaving not a wrack behind; our recent exhuming of the civilizations 
of Crete, Sumeria and Yucatan indicates how true such tales may be. 

The Pacific contains the ruins of at least one of these lost civilizations. The 
gigantic statuary of Easter Island, the Polynesian tradition of powerful nations 
and heroic warriors once ennobling Samoa and Tahiti, the artistic ability and 
poetic sensitivity of their present inhabitants, indicate a glory departed, a people 
not rising to civilization but fallen from a high estate. And in the Atlantic, from 
Iceland to the South Pole, the raised central bed of the oceansV!! lends some 
support to the legend so fascinatingly transmitted to us by Plato,®° of a 
civilization that once flourished on an island continent between Europe and Asia, 
and was suddenly lost when a geological convulsion swallowed that continent 
into the sea. Schliemann, the resurrector of Troy, believed that Atlantis had 
served as a mediating link between the cultures of Europe and Yucatan, and that 
Egyptian civilization had been brought from Atlantis.69 Perhaps America itself 
was Atlantis, and some pre-Mayan culture may have been in touch with Africa 
and Europe in neolithic times. Possibly every discovery is a rediscovery. 

Certainly it is probable, as Aristotle thought, that many civilizations came, 
made great inventions and luxuries, were destroyed, and lapsed from human 
memory. History, said Bacon, is the planks of a shipwreck; more of the past is 
lost than has been saved. We console ourselves with the thought that as the 


individual memory must forget the greater part of experience in order to be sane, 
so the race has preserved in its heritage only the most vivid and impressive-or is 
it only the best-recorded?—of its cultural experiments. Even if that racial 
heritage were but one tenth as rich as it is, no one could possibly absorb it all. 
We shall find the story full enough. 


4. Cradles of Civilization 


Central Asia—Anau—Lines of Dispersion It is fitting that this chapter 
of unanswerable questions should end with the query, “Where did 
civilization begin?”—which is also unanswerable. If we may trust the 
geologists, who deal with prehistoric mists as airy as any metaphysics, 
the arid regions of central Asia were once moist and temperate, 
nourished with great lakes and abundant streams.’”° The recession of 
the last ice wave slowly dried up this area, until the rainfall was 
insufficient to support towns and states. City after city was abandoned 
as men fled west and east, north and south, in search of water; half 
buried in the desert lie ruined cities like Bactra, which must have held 
a teeming population within its twenty-two miles of circumference. 
As late as 1868 some 80,000 inhabitants of western Turkestan were 
forced to migrate because their district was being inundated by the 
moving sand.’! There are many who believe that these now dying 
regions saw the first substantial development of that vague complex of 
order and provision, manners and morals, comfort and culture, which 
constitutes civilization.’ 


In 1907 Pumpelly unearthed at Anau, in southern Turkestan, pottery and other 
remains of a culture which he has ascribed to 9000 B.c., with a possible 
exaggeration of four thousand years.’73 Here we find the cultivation of wheat, 
barley and millet, the use of copper, the domestication of animals, and the 
Omamentation of pottery in styles so conventionalized as to suggest an artistic 
background and tradition of many centuries.’”4 Apparently the culture of 
Turkestan was already very old in 5000 B.c. Perhaps it had historians who delved 
into its past in a vain search for the origins of civilization, and philosophers who 
eloquently mourned the degeneration of a dying race. 


From this center, if we may imagine where we cannot know, a people driven 
by a rainless sky and betrayed by a desiccated earth migrated in three directions, 
bringing their arts and civilization with them. The arts, if not the race, reached 
eastward to China, Manchuria and North America; southward to northern India; 
westward to Elam, Sumeria, Egypt, even to Italy and Spain.7° At Susa, in ancient 
Elam (modern Persia), remains have been found so similar in type to those at 
Anau that the re-creative imagination is almost justified in presuming cultural 
communication between Susa and Anau at the dawn of civilization (ca. 4000 
B.c.).”© A like kinship of early arts and products suggests a like relationship and 
continuity between prehistoric Mesopotamia and Egypt. 

We cannot be sure which of these cultures came first, and it does not much 
matter; they were in essence of one family and one type. If we violate honored 
precedents here and place Elam and Sumeria before Egypt, it is from no 
vainglory of unconventional innovation, but rather because the age of these 
Asiatic civilizations, compared with those of Africa and Europe, grows as our 
knowledge of them deepens. As the spades of archeology, after a century of 
victorious inquiry along the Nile, pass across Suez into Arabia, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia and Persia, it becomes more probable with every year of 
accumulating research that it was the rich delta of Mesopotamia’s rivers that saw 
the earliest known scenes in the historic drama of civilization. 


I This word will be used as applying to all ages before historical records. 


II Current geological theory places the First Ice Age about 500,000 B.c.; the First Interglacial Stage about 
475,000 to 400,000 B.c.; the Second Ice Age about 400,000 B.c.; the Second Interglacial Stage about 
375,000 to 175,000 B.c; the Third Ice Age about 175,000 B.c.; the Third Interglacial Stage about 150,000 to 
50,000 B.c; the Fourth (and latest) Ice Age about 50,000 to 25,000 B.c2 We are now in the Postglacial 
Stage, whose date of termination has not been accurately calculated. These and other details have been 
arranged more visibly in the table at the head of this chapter. 


III An oasis west of the Middle Nile. 
IV Combarelles, Les Eyzies, Font de Gaume, etc. 


V Remains of similar lake dwellings have been found in France, Italy, Scotland, Russia, North America, 
India, and elsewhere. Such villages still exist in Borneo, Sumatra, New Guinea, etc.26 Venezuela owes its 
name (Little Venice) to the fact that when Alonso de Ojeda discovered it for Europe (1499) he found the 
natives living in pile-dwellings on Lake Maracaibo.27 


VI If we accept “Peking Man” as early Pleistocene. 


VII A submarine plateau, from 2000 to 3000 metres below the surface, runs north and south through the 
mid-Atlantic, surrounded on both sides by “deeps” of 5000 to 6000 metres. 


BOOK ONE 
THE NEAR EAST 


“At that time the gods called me, Hammurabi, the servant whose deeds 
are pleasing, .. .. who helped his people in time of need, who brought 
about plenty and abundance, ... . to prevent the strong from 
oppressing the weak, .. . . to enlighten the land and further the welfare 
of the people.” 


Code of Hammurabi, Prologue. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF NEAR EASTERN 


B.C. 


18000: 


10000: 


5000: 


4241: 


4000: 


3500- 
2631: 


3500- 
3100: 


3100- 
2965: 


3098- 
3075: 


3067- 
3011: 


HISTORY V!! 


EGYPT 


Nile Paleolithic Culture 


Nile Neolithic Culture 


Nile Bronze Culture 


Egyptian Calendar appears (?) 


Badarian Culture 


A. THE OLD KINGDOM 

I-III Dynasties 

IV Dynasty: the Pyramids 
Khufu (“Cheops” of Herodotus) 


Khafre (“Chephren”) 


3011- 
2988: 


2965- 
2631: 


2738- 
2644: 


2631- 
2212; 


2375- 
1800: 


2212- 
2000: 


2212- 
2192, 


2192- 
2157; 


2099- 
2061: 


2061- 
2013: 


1800- 


Menkaure (“Mycerinus”) 


V-VI Dynasties 


Pepi II (longest reign known) 


The Feudal Age 


B. THE MIDDLE KINGDOM 


XII Dynasty 


Amenemhet I 


Senusret (“Sesostris”) I 


Senusret III 


Amenemhet III 


The Hvksos Domination 


1600: 


1580- 
1100: 


1580- 
1322: 


1545- 
1514: 


1514- 
1501: 


1501- 
1479: 


1479- 
1447: 


1412- 
1376: 


1400- 
1360: 


1380- 
1362: 


1360- 
1350: 


1346- 
1210: 


ant ay rr eee e+ 


C. THE EMPIRE 


XVIII Dynasty 


Thutmose I 


Thutmose II 


Queen Hatshepsut 


Thutmose III 


Amenhotep III 


Age of the Tell-el-Amarna Correspondence; 
Revolt of Western Asia against Egypt 


Amenhotep IV (Ikhnaton) 


Tutenkhamon 


XIX Dynasty 


1346- 


i. Harmhab 

Bsa 

a Rameses II 

rae Merneptah 

7 a Seti II 

cree Rameses III 

ear XXI Dynasty: the Libyan Kings 


B.c. WESTERN ASIA 


40000: Paleolithic Culture in Palestine 


9000: Bronze Culture in Turkestan 


4500: Civilization in Susa and Kish 


3800: Civilization in Crete 


3638: 


3600: 


3200: 


3100: 


3089: 


2903: 


2897: 


2872- 
2817: 


2795- 
2739: 


2600: 


2474- 
2398: 


QOFP. 


III Dynasty of Kish 


Civilization in Sumeria 


Dynasty of Akshak in Sumeria 


Ur-nina, first (?) King of Lagash 


IV Dynasty of Kish 


King Urukagina reforms Lagash 


Lugal-zaggisi conquers Lagash 


Sargon I unites Sumeria & Akkad 


Naram-sin, King of Sumeria & Akkad 


Gudea King of Lagash 


Golden Age of Ur; 1st code of laws 


Ons oe. fot Te Te a PY See 8a 


4£90/. 


2169- 
1926: 


2123- 
2081: 


2117- 
2094: 


1926- 
1703: 


1900: 


1800: 


1746- 
1169: 


1716: 
1650- 


1220: 


1600- 
1360: 


1550: 


1461: 


oaCK OT UF DY the EBlamites 


I Babylonian Dynasty 


Hammurabi King of Babylon 


Hammurabi conquers Sumeria & Elam 


II Babylonian Dynasty 


Hittite Civilization appears 


Civilization in Palestine 


Kassite Domination in Babylonia 


Rise of Assyria under Shamshi-Adad II 


Jewish Bondage in Egypt (?) 


Egyptian Domination of Palestine & Syria 


The Civilization of Mitanni 


Burra-Buriash I King of Babylonia 


1276: 


1200: 


1115- 
1102: 


1025- 
1010: 


1010- 
974: 


1000- 
600: 


974- 
937: 


937: 


884- 
859: 


Shalmaneser I unifies Assyria 


Conquest of Canaan by the Jews 


Tiglath-Pileser I extends Assyria 


Saul King of the Jews 


David King of the Jews 


Golden Age of Phoenicia & Syria 


Solomon King of the Jews 


Schism of the Jews: Judah & Israel 


Ashurnasirpal II King of Assyria 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Bc. EGYPT 


947-720: XXII Dynasty: the Bubastite Kings 
947-925: Sheshonk I 

925-889: Osorkon I 

880-850: Osorkon II 

850-825: Sheshonk II 

821-769: Sheshonk III 

763-725: Sheshonk IV 

850-745: XXIII Dynasty: The Theban Kings 
725-663: XXIV Dynasty: The Memphite Kings 
745-663: XXV Dynasty: The Ethiopian Kings 
689-663: Taharka 


685: Commercial Revival of Egypt 


674-650: Assyrian Occupation of Egypt 
663-525: XXVI Dynasty: the Saite Kings 
663-609: Psamtik (“Psammetichos”) I 
663-525: Saite Revival of Egyptian Art 


615: Jews begin to colonize Egypt 


609-593: Niku (“Necho”) I 


605: Niku begins the Hellenization of Egypt 


593-588: Psamtik II 


B.c. WESTERN ASIA 


ae Shalmaneser III King of Assyria 
811- . boo its 
308: Sammuramat (“Semiramis”) in Assyria 
785- : “ ” 
700: Golden Age of Armenia (“Urartu”) 
745- , 
797: Tiglath-Pileser III 
732- ; 
79: Assyria takes Damascus & Samaria 
722- ; 
705: Sargon II King of Assyria 

709: Deioces King of the Medes 
He Sennacherib King of Assyria 


702: The First Isaiah 


689: 
681- 


669: 


669- 
626: 


660- 
583: 


652: 


640- 


584: 


639: 


639: 


625: 


621: 


612: 


610- 
561: 


Sennacherib sacks Babylon 

Esarhaddon King of Assyria 

Ashurbanipal (“Sardanapalus”) King of 
Assyria 

Zarathustra (“Zoroaster”)? 

Gyges King of Lydia 


Cyaxares King of the Medes 


Fall of Susa; end of Elam 


Josiah King of the Jews 


Nabopolassar restores independence of 
Babylon 


Beginnings of the Pentateuch 


Fall of Nineveh; end of Assyria 


Alyattes King of Lydia 


605- 
562: 


600: 


597- 
586: 


586- 
538: 


Nebuchadrezzar II King of Babylonia 


Jeremiah at Jerusalem; coinage in Lydia 


Nebuchadrezzar takes Jerusalem 


Jewish Captivity in Babylon 


B.C. 


569- 
526: 


568- 
567: 


560: 


526- 
525: 


525: 


485: 


484: 


OF NEAR EASTERN HISTORY 


EGYPT 


Ahmose (“Amasis”) II 


Nebuchadrezzar II invades Egypt 


Growing Influence of Greece in Egypt 


Psamtik III 


Persian Conquest of Egypt 


Revolt of Egypt against Persia 


Reconquest of Egypt by Xerxes 


482: Egypt joins with Persia in war against Greece 


455: Failure of Athenian Expedition to Egypt 
: Greek Conquest of Egypt; foundation of 
332: 
Alexandria 
=. The Ptolemaic Kings 
30: Egypt absorbed into the Roman Empire 


B.c. WESTERN ASIA 


580: — Ezekiel in Babylon 


970- 


546: Croesus King of Lydia 
599- ' 
529: Cyrus I King of the Medes & the Persians 


546: Cyrus takes Sardis 


540: 


539: 
529- 


522: 


521- 
485: 


520: 


490: 


485- 
464: 


480: 


464- 
423: 


450: 


444; 


423- 
404: 


The Second Isaiah 


Cyrus takes Babylon & creates the Persian 
Empire 


Cambyses King of Persia 


Darius I King of Persia 


Building of 2nd Temple at Jerusalem 


Battle of Marathon 


Xerxes I King of Persia 


Battle of Salamis 


Artaxerxes I King of Persia 


The Book of Job (?) 


Ezra at Jerusalem 


Darius II King of Persia 


Artaxerxes II King of Persia 


401: Cyrus the Younger defeated at Cunaxa 


350- 
338: Ochus King of Persia 
338- 
330: Darius HI King of Persia 


334: Battle of the Granicus; Alexander enters 
Jerusalem 


333: Battle of Issus 


331: Alexander takes Babylon 


330: Battle of Arbela; the Near East becomes part of 
Alexander’s Empire 


I Professor Breasted believes that the antiquity of this culture, and that of Anau, has been exaggerated by 
De Morgan, Pumpelly and other students.2 


Il The unearthing of this forgotten culture is one of the romances of archeology. To those whom, with a 
poor sense of the amplitude of time, we call “the ancients”—that is, to the Romans, the Greeks and the Jews 
—Sumeria was unknown. Herodotus apparently never heard of it; if he did, he ignored it, as something 
more ancient to him than he to us. Berosus, a Babylonian historian writing about 250 B.c., knew of Sumeria 
only through the veil of a legend. He described a race of monsters, led by one Oannes, coming out of the 
Persian Gulf, and introducing the arts of agriculture, metal-working, and writing; “all the things that make 
for the amelioration of life,” he declares, “were bequeathed to men by Oannes, and since that time no 
further inventions have been made.” Not till two thousand years after Berosus was Sumeria rediscovered. 
In 1850 Hincks recognized that cuneiform writing—made by pressing a wedge-pointed stylus upon soft 
clay, and used in the Semitic languages of the Near East—had been borrowed from an earlier people with a 
largely non-Semitic speech; and Oppert gave to this hypothetical people the name “Sumerian.”” About the 
same time Rawlinson and his aides found, among Babylonian ruins, tablets containing vocabularies of this 


ancient tongue, with interlinear translations, in modern college style, from the older language into 
Babylonian.’ In 1854 two Englishmen uncovered the sites of Ur, Eridu and Uruk; at the end of the 
nineteenth century French explorers revealed the remains of Lagash, including tablets recording the history 
of the Sumerian kings; and in our own time Professor Woolley of the University of Pennsylvania, and many 
others, have exhumed the primeval city of Ur, where the Sumerians appear to have reached civilization by 
4500 B.c. So the students of many nations have worked together on this chapter of that endless mystery 
story in which the detectives are archeologists and the prey is historic truth. Nevertheless, there has been as 
yet only a beginning of research in Sumeria; there is no telling what vistas of civilization and history will be 
opened up when the ground has been worked, and the material studied, as men have worked and studied in 
Egypt during the last one hundred years. 


III Cf. above, p. 104. 


IV Such ziggurats have helped American architects to mould a new form for buildings forced by law to set 
back their upper stories lest they impede their neighbor’s light. History suddenly contracts into a brief coup 
d’eil when we contemplate in one glance the brick ziggurats of Sumeria 5000 years old, and the brick 
ziggurats of contemporary New York. 


V The original is in the Iraq Museum at Baghdad. 


VI A great scholar, Elliot Smith, has tried to offset these considerations by pointing out that although 
barley, millet and wheat are not known in their natural state in Egypt, it is there that we find the oldest signs 
of their cultivation; and he believes that it was from Egypt that agriculture and civilization came to 
Sumeria.82 The greatest of American Egyptologists, Professor Breasted, is similarly unconvinced of the 
priority of Sumeria. Dr. Breasted believes that the wheel is at least as old in Egypt as in Sumeria, and rejects 
the hypothesis of Schweinfurth on the ground that cereals have been found in their native state in the 
highlands of Abyssinia. 


VII All dates are sc., and are approximate before 663 B.c. In the case of rulers the dates are of their reigns, 
not of their lives. 


CHAPTER VII 
Sumeria 


Orientation—Contributions of the Near East to Western civilization 


WRITTEN history is at least six thousand years old. During half of this period 
the center of human affairs, so far as they are now known to us, was in the Near 
East. By this vague term we shall mean here all southwestern Asia south of 
Russia and the Black Sea, and west of India and Afghanistan; still more loosely, 
we shall include within it Egypt, too, as anciently bound up with the Near East in 
one vast web and communicating complex of Oriental civilization. In this rough 
theatre of teeming peoples and conflicting cultures were developed the 
agriculture and commerce, the horse and wagon, the coinage and letters of 
credit, the crafts and industries, the law and government, the mathematics and 
medicine, the enemas and drainage systems, the geometry and astronomy, the 
calendar and clock and zodiac, the alphabet and writing, the paper and ink, the 
books and libraries and schools, the literature and music, the sculpture and 
architecture, the glazed pottery and fine furniture, the monotheism and 
monogamy, the cosmetics and jewelry, the checkers and dice, the ten-pins and 
income-tax, the wet-nurses and beer, from which our own European and 
American culture derive by a continuous succession through the mediation of 
Crete and Greece and Rome. The “Aryans” did not establish civilization—they 
took it from Babylonia and Egypt. Greece did not begin civilization—it inherited 
far more civilization than it began; it was the spoiled heir of three millenniums 
of arts and sciences brought to its cities from the Near East by the fortunes of 
trade and war. In studying and honoring the Near East we shall be 
acknowledging a debt long due to the real founders of European and American 
civilization. 


I. ELAM 


The culture of Susa—The potter’s wheel—The wagon-wheel 


If the reader will look at a map of Persia, and will run his finger north along 
the Tigris from the Persian Gulf to Amara, and then east across the Iraq border to 


the modern town of Shushan, he will have located the site of the ancient city of 
Susa, center of a region known to the Jews as Elam—the high land. In this 
narrow territory, protected on the west by marshes, and on the east by the 
mountains that shoulder the great Iranian Plateau, a people of unknown race and 
origin developed one of the first historic civilizations. Here, a generation ago, 
French archeologists found human remains dating back 20,000 years, and 
evidences of an advanced culture as old as 4500 B.c.4 1 

Apparently the Elamites had recently emerged from a nomad life of hunting 
and fishing; but already they had copper weapons and tools, cultivated grains 
and domesticated animals, hieroglyphic writing and business documents, mirrors 
and jewelry, and a trade that reached from Egypt to India.° In the midst of 
chipped flints that bring us back to the Neolithic Age we find finished vases 
elegantly rounded and delicately painted with geometric designs, or with 
picturesque representations of animals and plants; some of this pottery is ranked 
among the finest ever made by man.‘ Here is the oldest appearance not only of 
the potter’s wheel but of the wagon wheel; this modest but vital vehicle of 
civilization is found only later in Babylonia, and still later in Egypt.5 From these 
already complex beginnings the Elamites rose to troubled power, conquering 
Sumeria and Babylon, and being conquered by them, turn by turn. The city of 
Susa survived six thousand years of history, lived through the imperial zeniths of 
Sumeria, Babylonia, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and Rome, and flourished, 
under the name of Shushan, as late as the fourteenth century of our era. At 
various times it grew to great wealth; when Ashurbanipal captured and sacked it 
(646 B.c.) his historians recounted without understatement the varied booty of 
gold and silver, precious stones and royal ornaments, costly garments and regal 
furniture, cosmetics and chariots, which the conqueror brought in his train to 
Nineveh. History so soon began its tragic alternance of art and war. 


Il. THE SUMERIANS 
1. The Historical Background 
The exhuming of Sumeria—Geography—Race—Appearance—The 


Sumerian Flood—The kings—An ancient reformer——Sargon of 
Akkad—The Golden Age of Ur 


If we return to our map and follow the combined Tigris and Euphrates from 
the Persian Gulf to where these historic streams diverge (at modem Kurna), and 


then follow the Euphrates westward, we shall find, north and south of it, the 
buried cities of ancient Sumeria: Eridu (now Abu Shahrein), Ur (now 
Mukayyar), Uruk (Biblical Erech, now Warka), Larsa (Biblical Ellasar, now 
Senkereh), Lagash (now Shippurla), Nippur (Niffer) and Nisin. Follow the 
Euphrates northwest to Babylon, once the most famous city of Mesopotamia (the 
land “between the rivers”); observe, directly east of it, Kish, site of the oldest 
culture known in this region; then pass some sixty miles farther up the Euphrates 
to Agade, capital, in ancient days, of the Kingdom of Akkad. The early history 
of Mesopotamia is in one aspect the struggle of the non-Semitic peoples of 
Sumeria to preserve their independence against the expansion and inroads of the 
Semites from Kish and Agade and other centers in the north. In the midst of their 
struggles these varied stocks unconsciously, perhaps unwillingly, codperated to 
produce the first extensive civilization known to history, and one of the most 
creative and unique.!! 


Despite much research we cannot tell of what race the Sumerians were, nor 
by what route they entered Sumeria. Perhaps they came from central Asia, or the 
Caucasus, or Armenia, and moved through northern Mesopotamia down the 
Euphrates and the Tigris—along which, as at Ashur, evidences of their earliest 
culture have been found; perhaps, as the legend says, they sailed in from the 
Persian Gulf, from Egypt or elsewhere, and slowly made their way up the great 
rivers; perhaps they came from Susa, among whose relics is an asphalt head 
bearing all the characteristics of the Sumerian type; perhaps, even, they were of 
remote Mongolian origin, for there is much in their language that resembles the 
Mongol speech.9 We do not know. 

The remains show them as a short and stocky people, with high, straight, non- 
Semitic nose, slightly receding forehead and downward-sloping eyes. Many 
wore beards, some were clean-shaven, most of-them shaved the upper lip. They 
clothed themselves in fleece and finely woven wool; the women draped the 
garment from the left shoulder, the men bound it at the waist and left the upper 
half of the body bare. Later the male dress crept up towards the neck with the 
advance of civilization, but servants, male and female, while indoors, continued 
to go naked from head to waist. The head was usually covered with a cap, and 
the feet were shod with sandals; but well-to-do women had shoes of soft leather, 
heel-less, and laced like our own. Bracelets, necklaces, anklets, finger-rings and 
ear-rings made the women of Sumeria, as recently in America, show-windows of 
their husbands’ prosperity. 1° 

When their civilization was already old—about 2300 B.c—the poets and 
scholars of Sumeria tried to reconstruct its ancient history. The poets wrote 


legends of a creation, a primitive Paradise and a terrible flood that engulfed and 
destroyed it because of the sin of an ancient king.!! This flood passed down into 
Babylonian and Hebrew tradition, and became part of the Christian creed. In 
1929 Professor Woolley, digging into the ruins of Ur, discovered, at 
considerable depth, an eight-foot layer of silt and clay; this, if we are to believe 
him, was deposited during a catastrophic overflow of the Euphrates, which 
lingered in later memory as the Flood. Beneath that layer were the remains of a 
prediluvian culture that would later be pictured by the poets as a Golden Age. 

Meanwhile the priest-historians sought to create a past spacious enough for 
the development of all the marvels of Sumerian civilization. They formulated 
lists of their ancient kings, extending the dynasties before the Flood to 432,000 
years;!2 and told such impressive stories of two of these rulers, Tammuz and 
Gilgamesh, that the latter became the hero of the greatest poem in Babylonian 
literature, and Tammuz passed down into the pantheon of Babylon and became 
the Adonis of the Greeks. Perhaps the priests exaggerated a little the antiquity of 
their civilization. We may vaguely judge the age of Sumerian culture by 
observing that the ruins of Nippur are found to a depth of sixty-six feet, of which 
almost as many feet extend below the remains of Sargon of Akkad as rise above 
it to the topmost stratum (ca. 1 A.D.);!3 on this basis Nippur would go back to 
5262 B.c. Tenacious dynasties of city-kings seem to have flourished at Kish ca. 
4500 B.c., and at Ur ca. 3500 B.c. In the competition of these two primeval 
centers we have the first form of that opposition between Semite and non-Semite 
which was to be one bloody theme of Near-Eastern history from the Semitic 
ascendancy of Kish and the conquests of the Semitic kings Sargon I and 
Hammurabi, through the capture of Babylon by the “Aryan” generals Cyrus and 
Alexander in the sixth and fourth centuries before Christ, and the conflicts of 
Crusaders and Saracens for the Holy Sepulchre and the emoluments of trade, 
down to the efforts of the British Government to dominate and pacify the 
divided Semites of the Near East today. 


From 3000 B.c. onward the clay-tablet records kept by the priests, and found 
in the ruins of Ur, present a reasonably accurate account of the accessions and 
coronations, uninterrupted victories and sublime deaths of the petty kings who 
ruled the city-states of Ur, Lagash, Uruk, and the rest; the writing of history and 
the partiality of historians are very ancient things. One king, Urukagina of 
Lagash, was a royal reformer, an enlightened despot who issued decrees aimed 
at the exploitation of the poor by the rich, and of everybody by the priests. The 
high priest, says one edict, must no longer “come into the garden of a poor 
mother and take wood therefrom, nor gather tax in fruit therefrom”; burial-fees 


were to be cut to one-fifth of what they had been; and the clergy and high 
officials were forbidden to share among themselves the revenues and cattle 
offered to the gods. It was the King’s boast that he “gave liberty to his people”; !4 
and surely the tablets that preserve his decrees reveal to us the oldest, briefest 
and justest code of laws in history. 

This lucid interval was ended normally by one Lugal-zaggisi, who invaded 
Lagash, overthrew Urukagina, and sacked the city at the height of its prosperity. 
The temples were destroyed, the citizens were massacred in the streets, and the 
statues of the gods were led away in ignominious bondage. One of the earliest 
poems in existence is a clay tablet, apparently 4800 years old, on which the 
Sumerian poet Dingiraddamu mourns for the raped goddess of Lagash: 


For the city, alas, the treasures, my soul doth sigh, 

For my city Girsu (Lagash), alas, the treasures, my soul doth sigh. 
In holy Girsu the children are in distress. 

Into the interior of the splendid shrine he (the invader) pressed; 
The august Queen from her temple he brought forth. 

O Lady of my city, desolated, when wilt thou return?!5 


We pass by the bloody Lugal-zaggisi, and other Sumerian kings of mighty 
name:  Lugal-shagengur, §Lugal-kigub-nidudu,  Ninigi-dubti, —Lugal- 
andanukhunga. . . . Meanwhile another people, of Semitic race, had built the 
kingdom of Akkad under the leadership of Sargon I, and had established its 
capital at Agade some two hundred miles northwest of the Sumerian city-states. 
A monolith found at Susa portrays Sargon armed with the dignity of a majestic 
beard, and dressed in all the pride of long authority. His origin was not royal: 
history could find no father for him, and no other mother than a temple 
prostitute.!6 Sumerian legend composed for him an autobiography quite Mosaic 
in its beginning: “My humble mother conceived me; in secret she brought me 
forth. She placed me in a basket-boat of rushes; with pitch she closed my 
door.”!7 Rescued by a workman, he became a cup-bearer to the king, grew in 
favor and influence, rebelled, displaced his master, and mounted the throne of 
Agade. He called himself “King of Universal Dominion,” and ruled a small 
portion of Mesopotamia. Historians call him “the Great,” for he invaded many 
cities, captured much booty, and killed many men. Among his victims was that 
same Lugal-zaggisi who had despoiled Lagash and violated its goddess; him 
Sargon defeated and carried off to Nippur in chains. East and west, north and 
south the mighty warrior marched, conquering Elam, washing his weapons in 
symbolic triumph in the Persian Gulf, crossing western Asia, reaching the 


Mediterranean, !® and establishing the first great empire in history. For fifty-five 
years he held sway, while legends gathered about him and prepared to make him 
a god. His reign closed with all his empire in revolt. 

Three sons succeeded him in turn. The third, Naram-sin, was a mighty 
builder, of whose works nothing remains but a lovely stele, or memorial slab, 
recording his victory over an obscure king. This powerful relief, found by De 
Morgan at Susa in 1897, and now a treasure of the Louvre, shows a muscular 
Naram-sin armed with bow and dart, stepping with royal dignity upon the bodies 
of his fallen foes, and apparently prepared to answer with quick death the appeal 
of the vanquished for mercy; while between them another victim, pierced 
through the neck with an arrow, falls dying. Behind them tower the Zagros 
Mountains; and on one hill is the record, in elegant cuneiform, of Naram-sin’s 
victory. Here the art of carving is already adult and confident, already guided 
and strengthened with a long tradition. 

To be burned to the ground is not always a lasting misfortune for a city; it is 
usually an advantage from the standpoint of architecture and sanitation. By the 
twenty-sixth century B.c. we find Lagash flourishing again, now under another 
enlightened monarch, Gudea, whose stocky statues are the most prominent 
remains of Sumerian sculpture. The diorite figure in the Louvre shows him in a 
pious posture, with his head crossed by a heavy band resembling a model of the 
Colosseum, hands folded in his lap, bare shoulders and feet, and short, chubby 
legs covered by a bell-like skirt embroidered with a volume of hieroglyphics. 
The strong but regular features reveal a man thoughtful and just, firm and yet 
refined. Gudea was honored by his people not as a warrior but as a Sumerian 
Aurelius, devoted to religion, literature and good works; he built temples, 
promoted the study of classical antiquities in the spirit of the expeditions that 
unearthed him, and tempered the strength of the strong in mercy to the weak. 
One of his inscriptions reveals the policy for which his people worshiped him, 
after his death, as a god: “During seven years the maidservant was the equal of 
her mistress, the slave walked beside his master, and in my town the weak rested 
by the side of the strong.” 19 

Meanwhile “Ur of the Chaldees” was having one of the most prosperous 
epochs in its long career from 3,500 B.c. (the apparent age of its oldest graves) to 
700 B.c. Its greatest king, Ur-engur, brought all western Asia under his pacific 
sway, and proclaimed for all Sumeria the first extensive code of laws in history. 
“By the laws of righteousness of Shamash forever I established justice.”29 As Ur 
grew rich by the trade that flowed through it on the Euphrates, Ur-engur, like 
Pericles, beautified his city with temples, and built lavishly in the subject cities 
of Larsa, Uruk and Nippur. His son Dungi continued his work through a reign of 


fifty-eight years, and ruled so wisely that the people deified him as the god who 
had brought back their ancient Paradise. 

But soon that glory faded. The warlike Elamites from the East and the rising 
Amorites from the West swept down upon the leisure, prosperity and peace of 
Ur, captured its king, and sacked the city with primitive thoroughness. The poets 
of Ur sang sad chants about the rape of the statue of Ishtar, their beloved mother- 
goddess, torn from her shrine by profane invaders. The form of these poems is 
unexpectedly first-personal, and the style does not please the sophisticated ear; 
but across the four thousand years that separate us from the Sumerian singer we 
feel the desolation of his city and his people. 


Me the foe hath ravished, yea, with hands unwashed; 

Me his hands have ravished, made me die of terror. 

Oh, I am wretched! Naught of reverence hath he! 

Stripped me of my robes, and clothed therein his consort, 
Tore my jewels from me, therewith decked his daughter. 
(Now) I tread his courts—my very person sought he 

In the shrines. Alas, the day when to go forth I trembled. 
He pursued me in my temple; he made me quake with fear, 
There within my walls; and like a dove that fluttering percheth 
On a rafter, like a flitting owlet in a cavern hidden, 
Birdlike from my shrine he chased me, 

From my city like a bird he chased me, me sighing, 

“Far behind, behind me is my temple.”2! 


So for two hundred years, which to our self-centered eyes seem but an empty 
moment, Elam and Amor ruled Sumeria. Then from the north came the great 
Hammurabi, King of Babylon; retook from the Elamites Uruk and Isin; bided his 
time for twenty-three years; invaded Elam and captured its king; established his 
sway over Amor and distant Assyria, built an empire of unprecedented power, 
and disciplined it with a universal law. For many centuries now, until the rise of 
Persia, the Semites would rule the Land between the Rivers. Of the Sumerians 
nothing more is heard; their little chapter in the book of history was complete. 


2. Economic Life 


The soil—Industry—Trade—Classes—Science 


But Sumerian civilization remained. Sumer and Akkad still produced 
handicraftsmen, poets, artists, sages and saints; the culture of the southern cities 
passed north along the Euphrates and the Tigris to Babylonia and Assyria as the 
initial heritage of Mesopotamian civilization. 

At the basis of this culture was a soil made fertile by the annual overflow of 
rivers swollen with the winter rains. The overflow was perilous as well as useful; 
the Sumerians learned to channel it safely through irrigating canals that ribbed 
and crossed their land; and they commemorated those early dangers by legends 
that told of a flood, and how at last the land had been separated from the waters, 
and mankind had been saved.23 This irrigation system, dating from 4000 B.c., 
was one of the great achievements of Sumerian civilization, and certainly its 
foundation. Out of these carefully watered fields came abounding crops of corn, 
barley, spelt, dates, and many vegetables. The plough appeared early, drawn by 
oxen as even with us until yesterday, and already furnished with a tubular seed- 
drill. The gathered harvest was threshed by drawing over it great sledges of 
wood armed with flint teeth that cut the straw for the cattle and released the 
grain for men.24 

It was in many ways a primitive culture. The Sumerians made some use of 
copper and tin, and occasionally mixed them to produce bronze; now and then 
they went so far as to make large implements of iron.2° But metal was still a 
luxury and a rarity. Most Sumerian tools were of flint; some, like the sickles for 
cutting the barley, were of clay; and certain finer articles, such as needles and 
awls, used ivory and bone.26 Weaving was done on a large scale under the 
supervision of overseers appointed by the king,2” after the latest fashion of 
governmentally controlled industry. Houses were made of reeds, usually 
plastered with an adobe mixture of clay and straw moistened with water and 
hardened by the sun; such dwellings are still easy to find in what was once 
Sumeria. The hut had wooden doors, revolving upon socket hinges of stone. The 
floors were ordinarily the beaten earth; the roofs were arched by bending the 
reeds together at the top, or were made flat with mud-covered reeds stretched 
over crossbeams of wood. Cows, sheep, goats and pigs roamed about the 
dwelling in primeval comradeship with man. Water for drinking was drawn from 
wells.28 

Goods were carried chiefly by water. Since stone was rare in Sumeria it was 
brought up the Gulf or down the rivers, and then through numerous canals to the 
quays of the cities. But land transportation was developing; at Kish the Oxford 
Field Expedition unearthed some of the oldest wheeled vehicles known.29 Here 
and there in the ruins are business seals bearing indications of traffic with Egypt 
and India.3° There was no coinage yet, and trade was normally by barter; but 


gold and silver were already in use as standards of value, and were often 
accepted in exchange for goods—sometimes in the form of ingots and rings of 
definite worth, but generally in quantities measured by weight in each 
transaction. Many of the clay tablets that have brought down to us fragments of 
Sumerian writing are business documents, revealing a busy commercial life. One 
tablet speaks, with fin-de-siécle weariness, of “the city, where the tumult of man 
is.” Contracts had to be confirmed in writing and duly witnessed. A system of 
credit existed by which goods, gold or silver might be borrowed, interest to be 
paid in the same material as the loan, and at rates ranging from 15 to 33% per 
annum.°! Since the stability of a society may be partly measured by inverse 
relation with the rate of interest, we may suspect that Sumerian business, like 
ours, lived in an atmosphere of economic and political uncertainty and doubt. 

Gold and silver have been found abundantly in the tombs, not only as jewelry, 
but as vessels, weapons, ornaments, even as tools. Rich and poor were stratified 
into many classes and gradations; slavery was highly developed, and property 
rights were already sacred.22 Between the rich and the poor a middle class took 
form, composed of small-business men, scholars, physicians and _ priests. 
Medicine flourished, and had a specific for every disease; but it was still bound 
up with theology, and admitted that sickness, being due to possession by evil 
spirits, could never be cured without the exorcising of these demons. A calendar 
of uncertain age and origin divided the year into lunar months, adding a month 
every three or four years to reconcile the calendar with the seasons and the sun. 
Each city gave its own names to the months.33 


3. Government 


The kings—Ways of war—The feudal barons—Law 


Indeed each city, as long as it could, maintained a jealous independence, and 
indulged itself in a private king. It called him patesi, or priest-king, indicating by 
the very word that government was bound up with religion. By 2800 B.c. the 
growth of trade made such municipal separatism impossible, and generated 
“empires” in which some dominating personality subjected the cities and their 
patesis to his power, and wove them into an economic and political unity. The 
despot lived in a Renaissance atmosphere of violence and fear; at any moment 
he might be despatched by the same methods that had secured him the throne. 
He dwelt in an inaccessible palace, whose two entrances were so narrow as to 
admit only one person at a time; to the right and left were recesses from which 


secret guards could examine every visitor, or pounce upon him with daggers.°4 
Even the king’s temple was private, hidden away in his palace, so that he might 
perform his religious duties without exposure, or neglect them inconspicuously. 

The king went to battle in a chariot, leading a motley host armed with bows, 
arrows and spears. The wars were waged frankly for commercial routes and 
goods, without catchwords as a sop for idealists. King Manish-tusu of Akkad 
announced frankly that he was invading Elam to get control of its silver mines, 
and to secure diorite stone to immortalize himself with statuary—the only 
instance known of a war fought for the sake of art. The defeated were 
customarily sold into slavery; or, if this was unprofitable, they were slaughtered 
on the battlefield. Sometimes a tenth of the prisoners, struggling vainly in a net, 
were offered as living victims to the thirsty gods. As in Renaissance Italy, the 
chauvinistic separatism of the cities stimulated life and art, but led to civic 
violence and suicidal strife that weakened each petty state, and at last destroyed 
Sumeria.35 

In the empires social order was maintained through a feudal system. After a 
successful war the ruler gave tracts of land to his valiant chieftains, and 
exempted such estates from taxation; these men kept order in their territories, 
and provided soldiers and supplies for the exploits of the king. The finances of 
the government were obtained by taxes in kind, stored in royal warehouses, and 
distributed as pay to officials and employees of the state.36 

To this system of royal and feudal administration was added a body of law, 
already rich with precedents when Ur-engur and Dungi codified the statutes of 
Ur; this was the fountainhead of Hammurabi’s famous code. It was cruder and 
simpler than later legislation, but less severe: where, for example, the Semitic 
code killed a woman for adultery, the Sumerian code merely allowed the 
husband to take a second wife, and reduce the first to a subordinate position.37 
The law covered commercial as well as sexual relations, and regulated all loans 
and contracts, all buying and selling, all adoptions and bequests. Courts of 
justice sat in the temples, and the judges were for the most part priests; 
professional judges presided over a superior court. The best element in this code 
was a plan for avoiding litigation: every case was first submitted to a public 
arbitrator whose duty it was to bring about an amicable settlement without 
recourse to law.3® It is a poor civilization from which we may not learn 
something to improve our own. 


4, Religion and Morality 


The Sumerian Pantheon—The food of the gods—Mythology— 
Education—A Sumerian prayer—Temple prostitutes—The rights of 
woman—Sumerian cosmetics 


King Ur-engur proclaimed his code of laws in the name of the great god 
Shamash, for government had so soon discovered the political utility of heaven. 
Having been found useful, the gods became innumerable; every city and state, 
every human activity, had some inspiring and disciplinary divinity. Sun-worship, 
doubtless already old when Sumeria began, expressed itself in the cult of 
Shamash, “light of the gods,” who passed the night in the depths of the north, 
until Dawn opened its gates for him; then he mounted the sky like a flame, 
driving his chariot over the steeps of the firmament; the sun was merely a wheel 
of his fiery car.29 Nippur built great temples to the god Enlil and his consort 
Ninlil; Uruk worshiped especially the virgin earth-goddess Innini, known to the 
Semites of Akkad as Ishtar—the loose and versatile Aphrodite-Demeter of the 
Near East. Kish and Lagash worshiped a Mater Dolorosa, the sorrowful mother- 
goddess Ninkarsag, who, grieved with the unhappiness of men, interceded for 
them with sterner deities.4° Ningirsu was the god of irrigation, the “Lord of 
Floods”; Abu or Tammuz was the god of vegetation. Even Sin was a god—of 
the moon; he was represented in human form with a thin crescent about his head, 
presaging the halos of medieval saints. The air was full of spirits—beneficent 
angels, one each as protector to every Sumerian, and demons or devils who 
sought to expel the protective deity and take possession of body and soul. 

Most of the gods lived in the temples, where they were provided by the 
faithful with revenue, food and wives. The tablets of Gudea list the objects 
which the gods preferred: oxen, goats, sheep, doves, chickens, ducks, fish, dates, 
figs, cucumbers, butter, oil and cakes;41 we may judge from this list that the 
well-to-do Sumerian enjoyed a plentiful cuisine. Originally, it seems, the gods 
preferred human flesh; but as human morality improved they had to be content 
with animals. A liturgical tablet found in the Sumerian ruins says, with strange 
theological premonitions: “The lamb is the substitute for humanity; he hath 
given up a lamb for his life.”42 Enriched by such beneficence, the priests became 
the wealthiest and most powerful class in the Sumerian cities. In most matters 
they were the government; it is difficult to make out to what extent the patesi 
was a priest, and to what extent a king. Urukagina rose like a Luther against the 
exactions of the clergy, denounced them for their voracity, accused them of 
taking bribes in their administration of the law, and charged that they were 
levying such taxes upon farmers and fishermen as to rob them of the fruits of 


their toil. He swept the courts clear for a time of these corrupt officials, and 
established laws regulating the taxes and fees paid to the temples, protecting the 
helpless against extortion, and providing against the violent alienation of funds 
or property.42 Already the world was old, and well established in its time- 
honored ways. 

Presumably the priests recovered their power when Urukagina died, quite as 
they were to recover their power in Egypt after the passing of Ikhnaton; men will 
pay any price for mythology. Even in this early age the great myths of religion 
were taking form. Since food and tools were placed in the graves with the dead, 
we may presume that the Sumerians believed in an after-life.44 But like the 
Greeks they pictured the other world as a dark abode of miserable shadows, to 
which all the dead descended indiscriminately. They had not yet conceived 
heaven and hell, eternal reward and punishment; they offered prayer and 
sacrifice not for “eternal life,’ but for tangible advantages here on the earth.49 
Later legend told how Adapa, a sage of Eridu, had been initiated into all lore by 
Ea, goddess of wisdom; one secret only had been refused him—the knowledge 
of deathless life.46 Another legend narrated how the gods had created man 
happy; how man, by his free will, had sinned, and been punished with a flood, 
from which but one man—Tagtug the weaver—had survived. Tag-tug forfeited 
longevity and health by eating the fruit of a forbidden tree.4” 

The priests transmitted education as well as mythology, and doubtless sought 
to teach, as well as to rule, by their myths. To most of the temples were attached 
schools wherein the clergy instructed boys and girls in writing and arithmetic, 
formed their habits into patriotism and piety, and prepared some of them for the 
high professsion of scribe. School tablets survive, encrusted with tables of 
multiplication and division, square and cube roots, and exercises in applied 
geometry.48 That the instruction was not much more foolish than that which is 
given to our children appears from a tablet which is a Lucretian outline of 
anthropology: “Mankind when created did not know of bread for eating or 
garments for wearing. The people walked with limbs on the ground, they ate 
herbs with their mouths like sheep, they drank ditch-water.”49 

What nobility of spirit and utterance this first of the historic religions could 
rise to shines out in the prayer of King Gudea to the goddess Bau, the patron 
deity of Lagash: 


O my Queen, the Mother who established Lagash, 

The people on whom thou lookest is rich in power; 

The worshiper on whom thou lookest, his life is prolonged. 
I have no mother—thou art my mother; 


I have no father—thou art my father. .. . 

My goddess Bau, thou knowest what is good; 
Thou hast given me the breath of life. 

Under the protection of thee, my Mother, 

In thy shadow I will reverently dwell.°° 


Women were attached to every temple, some as domestics, some as 
concubines for the gods or their duly constituted representatives on earth. To 
serve the temples in this way did not seem any disgrace to a Sumerian girl; her 
father was proud to devote her charms to the alleviation of divine monotony, and 
celebrated the admission of his daughter to these sacred functions with 
ceremonial sacrifice, and the presentation of the girl’s marriage dowry to the 
temple.°! 

Marriage was already a complex institution regulated by many laws. The 
bride kept control of the dowry given her by her father in marriage, and though 
she held it jointly with her husband, she alone determined its bequest. She 
exercised equal rights with her husband over their children; and in the absence of 
the husband and a grown-up son she administered the estate as well as the home. 
She could engage in business independently of her husband, and could keep or 
dispose of her own slaves. Sometimes, like Shub-ad, she could rise to the status 
of queen, and rule her city with luxurious and imperious grace.52 But in all crises 
the man was lord and master. Under certain conditions he could sell his wife, or 
hand her over as a slave to pay his debts. The double standard was already in 
force, as a corollary of property and inheritance: adultery in the man was a 
forgivable whim, but in the woman it was punished with death. She was 
expected to give many children to her husband and the state; if barren, she could 
be divorced without further reason; if merely averse to continuous maternity she 
was drowned. Children were without legal rights; their parents, by the act of 
publicly disowning them, secured their banishment from the city.°3 

Nevertheless, as in most civilizations, the women of the upper classes almost 
balanced, by their luxury and their privileges, the toil and disabilities of their 
poorer sisters. Cosmetics and jewelry are prominent in the Sumerian tombs. In 
Queen Shub-ad’s grave Professor Woolley picked up a little compact of blue- 
green malachite, golden pins with knobs of lapis-lazuli, and a vanity-case of 
filigree gold shell. This vanity-case, as large as a little finger, contained a tiny 
spoon, presumably for scooping up rouge from the compact; a metal stick, 
perhaps for training the cuticle; and a pair of tweezers probably used to train the 
eyebrows or to pluck out inopportune hairs. The Queen’s rings were made of 
gold wire; one ring was inset with segments of lapis-lazuli; her necklace was of 


fluted lapis and gold. Surely there is nothing new under the sun; and the 
difference between the first woman and the last could pass through the eye of a 
needle. 


5. Letters and Arts 


Writing—Literature—Temples and palaces—Statuary—Ceramics- 
Jewelry—Summary of Sumerian civilization 


The startling fact in the Sumerian remains is writing. The marvelous art 
seems already well advanced, fit to express complex thought in commerce, 
poetry and religion. The oldest inscriptions are on stone, and date apparently as 
far back as 3600 B.c.°4 Towards 3200 B.c. the clay tablet appears, and from that 
time on the Sumerians seem to have delighted in the great discovery. It is our 
good fortune that the people of Mesopotamia wrote not upon fragile, ephemeral 
paper in fading ink, but upon moist clay deftly impressed with the wedge-like 
(“cuneiform”) point of a stylus. With this malleable material the scribe kept 
records, executed contracts, drew up official documents, recorded property, 
judgments and sales, and created a culture in which the stylus became as mighty 
as the sword. Having completed the writing, the scribe baked the clay tablet with 
heat or in the sun, and made it thereby a manuscript far more durable than paper, 
and only less lasting than stone. This development of cuneiform script was the 
outstanding contribution of Sumeria to the civilizing of mankind. 


Sumerian writing reads from right to left; the Babylonians were, so far as we 
know, the first people to write from left to right. The linear script, as we have 
seen, was apparently a stylized and conventionalized form of the signs and 
pictures painted or impressed upon primitive Sumerian pottery.!!! Presumably 
from repetition and haste over centuries of time, the original pictures were 
gradually contracted into signs so unlike the objects which they had once 
represented that they became the symbols of sounds rather than of things. We 
should have an analogous process in English if the picture of a bee should in 
time be shortened and simplified, and come to mean not a bee but the sound be, 
and then serve to indicate that syllable in any combination as in being. The 
Sumerians and Babylonians never advanced from such representation of 
syllables to the representation of letters—never dropped the vowel in the syllabic 
sign to make be mean b; it seems to have remained for the Egyptians to take this 
simple but revolutionary step.°° 


The transition from writing to literature probably required many hundreds of 
years. For centuries writing was a tool of commerce, a matter of contracts and 
bills, of shipments and receipts; and secondarily, perhaps, it was an instrument 
of religious record, an attempt to preserve magic formulas, ceremonial 
procedures, sacred legends, prayers and hymns from alteration or decay. 
Nevertheless, by 2700 B.c., great libraries had been formed in Sumeria; at Tello, 
for example, in ruins contemporary with Gudea, De Sarzac discovered a 
collection of over 30,000 tablets ranged one upon another in neat and logical 
array.°© As early as 2000 B.c. Sumerian historians began to reconstruct the past 
and record the present for the edification of the future; portions of their work 
have come down to us not in the original form but as quotations in later 
Babylonian chronicles. Among the original fragments, however, is a tablet found 
at Nippur, bearing the Sumerian prototype of the epic of Gilgamesh, which we 
shall study later in its developed Babylonian expression.°” Some of the shattered 
tablets contain dirges of no mean power, and of significant literary form. Here at 
the outset appears the characteristic Near-Eastern trick of chanting repetition— 
many lines beginning in the same way, many clauses reiterating or illustrating 
the meaning of the clause before. Through these salvaged relics we see the 
religious origin of literature in the songs and lamentations of the priests. The first 
poems were not madrigals, but prayers. 

Behind these apparent beginnings of culture were doubtless many centuries of 
development, in Sumeria and other lands. Nothing has been created, it has only 
grown. Just as in writing Sumeria seems to have created cuneiform, so in 
architecture it seems to have created at once the fundamental shapes of home 
and temple, column and vault and arch.5® The Sumerian peasant made his 
cottage by planting reeds in a square, a rectangle or a circle, bending the tops 
together, and binding them to form an arch, a vault or a dome;°9 this, we 
surmise, is the simple origin, or earliest known appearance, of these architectural 
forms. Among the ruins of Nippur is an arched drain 5000 years old; in the royal 
tombs of Ur there are arches that go back to 3500 B.c., and arched doors were 
common at Ur 2000 B.c.©° And these were true arches: i.e., their stones were set 
in full voussoir fashion—each stone a wedge tapering downward tightly into 
place. 


The richer citizens built palaces, perched on a mound sometimes forty feet 
above the plain, and made purposely inaccessible except by one path, so that 
every Sumerian’s home might be his castle. Since stone was scarce, these 
palaces were mostly of brick. The plain red surface of the walls was relieved by 
terracotta decoration in every form—spirals, chevrons, triangles, even lozenges 


and diapers. The inner walls were plastered and painted in simple mural style. 
The house was built around a central court, which gave shade and some coolness 
against the Mediterranean sun; for the same reason, as well as for security, the 
rooms opened upon this court rather than upon the outer world. Windows were a 
luxury, or perhaps they were not wanted. Water was drawn from wells; and an 
extensive system of drainage drew the waste from the residential districts of the 
towns. Furniture was not complex or abundant but neither was it without taste. 
Some beds were inlaid with metal or ivory, and occasionally, as in Egypt, 
armchairs flaunted feet like lions’ claws.®1 

For the temples stone was imported, and adorned with copper entablatures 
and friezes inlaid with semiprecious material. The temple of Nannar at Ur set a 
fashion for all Mesopotamia with pale blue enameled tiles; while its interior was 
paneled with rare woods like cedar and cypress, inlaid with marble, alabaster, 
onyx, agate and gold. Usually the most important temple in the city was not only 
built upon an elevation, but was topped with a ziggurat—a tower of three, four 
or seven stories, surrounded with a winding external stairway, and set back at 
every stage. Here on the heights the loftiest of the city’s gods might dwell, and 
here the government might find a last spiritual and physical citadel against 
invasion or revolt.!V, 62 

The temples were sometimes decorated with statuary of animals, heroes and 
gods; figures plain, blunt and powerful, but severely lacking in sculptural finish 
and grace. Most of the extant statues are of King Gudea, executed resolutely but 
crudely in resistant diorite. In the ruins of Tell-el-Ubaid, from the early 
Sumerian period, a copper statuette of a bull was found, much abused by the 
centuries, but still full of life and bovine complacency. A cow’s head in silver 
from the grave of Queen Shub-ad at Ur is a masterpiece that suggests a 
developed art too much despoiled by time to permit of our giving it its due. This 
is almost proved by the bas-reliefs that survive. The “Stele of the Vultures” set 
up by King Eannatum of Lagash, the porphyry cylinder of Ibnishar,®°, the 
humorous caricatures (as surely they must be) of Ur-nina,®4 and above all the 
“Victory Stele” of Naram-sin share the crudity of Sumerian sculpture, but have 
in them a lusty vitality of drawing and action characteristic of a young and 
flourishing art. 

Of the pottery one may not speak so leniently. Perhaps time misleads our 
judgment by having preserved the worst; perhaps there were many pieces as well 
carved as the alabaster vessels discovered at Eridu;®5 but for the most part 
Sumerian pottery, though turned on the wheel, is mere earthenware, and cannot 
compare with the vases of Elam. Better work was done by the goldsmiths. 
Vessels of gold, tasteful in design and delicate in finish, have been found in the 


earliest graves at Ur, some as old as 4000 B.c.6° The silver vase of Entemenu, 
now in the Louvre, is as stocky as Gudea, but is adored with a wealth of animal 
imagery finely engraved.®’ Best of all is the gold sheath and lapis-lazuli dagger 
exhumed at Ur;68 here, if one may judge from photographs,Y the form almost 
touches perfection. The ruins have given us a great number of cylindrical seals, 
mostly made of precious metal or stone, with reliefs carefully carved upon a 
square inch or two of surface; these seem to have served the Sumerians in place 
of signatures, and indicate a refinement of life and manners disturbing to our 
naive conception of progress as a continuous rise of man through the unfortunate 
cultures of the past to the unrivaled zenith of today. 


Sumerian civilization may be summed up in this contrast between crude 
pottery and consummate jewelry; it was a synthesis of rough beginnings and 
occasional but brilliant mastery. Here, within the limits of our present 
knowledge, are the first states and empires, the first irrigation, the first use of 
gold and silver as standards of value, the first business contracts, the first credit 
system, the first code of law, the first extensive development of writing, the first 
stories of the Creation and the Flood, the first libraries and schools, the first 
literature and poetry, the first cosmetics and jewelry, the first sculpture and bas- 
relief, the first palaces and temples, the first ornamental metal and decorative 
themes, the first arch, column, vault and dome. Here, for the first known time on 
a large scale, appear some of the sins of civilization: slavery, despotism, 
ecclesiasticism, and imperialistic war. It was a life differentiated and subtle, 
abundant and complex. Already the natural inequality of men was producing a 
new degree of comfort and luxury for the strong, and a new routine of hard and 
disciplined labor for the rest. The theme was struck on which history would 
strum its myriad variations. 


II. PASSAGE TO EGYPT 


Sumerian influence in Mesopotamia—Ancient Arabia—Mesopotamian 
influence in Egypt 


Nevertheless, we are still so near the beginning of recorded history when we 
speak of Sumeria that it is difficult to determine the priority or sequence of the 
many related civilizations that developed in the ancient Near East. The oldest 
written records known to us are Sumerian; this, which may be a whim of 
circumstance, a sport of mortality, does not prove that the first civilization was 


Sumerian. Statuettes and other remains akin to those of Sumeria have been 
found at Ashur and Samarra, in what became Assyria; we do not know whether 
this early culture came from Sumeria or passed to it along the Tigris. The code 
of Hammurabi resembles that of Ur-engur and Dungi, but we cannot be sure that 
it was evolved from it rather than from some predecessor ancestral to them both. 
It is only probable, not certain, that the civilizations of Babylonia and Assyria 
were derived from or fertilized by that of Sumer and Akkad.°9 The gods and 
myths of Babylon and Nineveh are in many cases modifications or developments 
of Sumerian theology; and the languages of these later cultures bear the same 
relationship to Sumeria that French and Italian bear to Latin. 

Schweinfurth has called attention to the interesting fact that though the 
cultivation of barley, millet and wheat, and the domestication of cattle, goats and 
sheep, appear in both Egypt and Mesopotamia as far back as our records go, 
these cereals and animals are found in their wild and natural state not in Egypt 
but in western Asia—especially in Yemen or ancient Arabia. He concludes that 
civilization—i.e., in this context, the cultivation of cereals and the use of 
domesticated animals—appeared in unrecorded antiquity in Arabia, and spread 
thence in a “triangular culture” to Mesopotamia (Sumeria, Babylonia, Assyria) 
and Egypt.79 Current knowledge of primitive Arabia is too slight to make this 
more than a presentable hypothesis. 

More definite is the derivation of certain specific elements of Egyptian 
culture from Sumeria and Babylonia. We know that trade passed between 
Mesopotamia and Egypt—certainly via the isthmus at Suez, and probably by 
water from the ancient outlets of Egyptian rivers on the Red Sea.7! A look at the 
map explains why Egypt, throughout its known history, has belonged to Western 
Asia rather than to Africa; trade and culture could pass from Asia along the 
Mediterranean to the Nile, but shortly beyond that it was balked by the desert 
which, with the cataracts of the Nile, isolated Egypt from the remainder of 
Africa. Hence it is natural that we should find many Mesopotamian elements in 
the primitive culture of Egypt. 

The farther back we trace the Egyptian language the more affinities it reveals 
with the Semitic tongues of the Near East.72 The pictographic writing of the 
predynastic Egyptians seems to have come in from Sumeria.’? The cylindrical 
seal, which is of unquestionably Mesopotamian origin, appears in the earliest 
period of known Egyptian history, and then disappears, as if an imported custom 
had been displaced by a native mode.’4 The potter’s wheel is not known in 
Egypt before the Fourth Dynasty—long after its appearance in Sumeria; 
presumably it came into Egypt from the Land between the Rivers along with the 
wheel and the chariot.7> Early Egyptian and Babylonian mace-heads are 


completely identical in form.’6 A finely worked flint knife, found in predynastic 
Egyptian remains at Gebel-el-Arak, bears reliefs in Mesopotamian themes and 
style.”” Copper was apparently developed in western Asia, and brought thence to 
Egypt.78 Early Egyptian architecture resembles Mesopotamian in the use of the 
recessed panel as a decoration for brick walls.”9 Predynastic pottery, statuettes 
and decorative motives are in many cases identical, or unmistakably allied, with 
Mesopotamian products.20 Among these early Egyptian remains are small 
figures of a goddess of evident Asiatic origin. At a time when Egyptian 
civilization seems to have only begun, the artists of Ur were making statuary and 
reliefs whose style and conventions demonstrate the antiquity of these arts in 
Sumeria.81, VI 

Egypt could well afford to concede the priority of Sumeria. For whatever the 
Nile may have borrowed from the Tigris and the Euphrates, it soon flowered into 
a civilization specifically and uniquely its own; one of the richest and greatest, 
one of the most powerful and yet one of the most graceful, cultures in history. 
By its side Sumeria was but a crude beginning; and not even Greece or Rome 
would surpass it. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Egypt 


I. THE GIFT OF THE NILE 
1. In the Delta 


Alexandria—The Nile—The Pyramids—The Sphinx 


THIS is a perfect harbor. Outside the long breakwater the waves topple over 
one another roughly; within it the sea is a silver mirror. There, on the little island 
of Pharos, when Egypt was very old, Sostratus built his great lighthouse of white 
marble, five hundred feet high, as a beacon to all ancient mariners of the 
Mediterranean, and as one of the seven wonders of the world. Time and the 
nagging waters have washed it away, but a new lighthouse has taken its place, 
and guides the steamer through the rocks to the quays of Alexandria. Here that 
astonishing boy-statesman, Alexander, founded the subtle, polyglot metropolis 
that was to inherit the culture of Egypt, Palestine and Greece. In this harbor 
Caesar received without gladness the severed head of Pompey. 

As the train glides through the city, glimpses come of unpaved alleys and 
streets, heat waves dancing in the air, workingmen naked to the waist, black- 
garbed women bearing burdens sturdily, white-robed and turbaned Moslems of 
regal dignity, and in the distance spacious squares and shining palaces, perhaps 
as fair as those that the Ptolemies built when Alexandria was the meeting-place 
of the world. Then suddenly it is open country, and the city recedes into the 
horizon of the fertile Delta—that green triangle which looks on the map like the 
leaves of a lofty palm-tree held up on the slender stalk of the Nile. 

Once, no doubt, this Delta was a bay; patiently the broad stream filled it up, 
too slowly to be seen, with detritus carried down a thousand miles;! now from 
this little corner of mud, enclosed by the many mouths of the river, six million 
peasants grow enough cotton to export a hundred million dollars’ worth of it 
every year. There, bright and calm under the glaring sun, fringed with slim 
palms and grassy banks, is the most famous of all rivers. We cannot see the 
desert that lies so close beyond it, or the great empty wadis—river-beds—where 
once its fertile tributaries flowed; we cannot realize yet how precariously narrow 


a thing this Egypt is, owing everything to the river, and harassed on either side 
with hostile, shifting sand. 

Now the train passes amid the alluvial plain. The land is half covered with 
water, and crossed everywhere with irrigation canals. In the ditches and the 
fields black fellaheen!! labor, knowing no garment but a cloth about the loins. 
The river has had one of its annual inundations, which begin at the summer 
solstice and last for a hundred days; through that overflow the desert became 
fertile, and Egypt blossomed, in Herodotus’ phrase, as the “gift of the Nile.” It is 
clear why civilization found here one of its earliest homes; nowhere else was a 
river so generous in irrigation, and so controllable in its rise; only Mesopotamia 
could rival it. For thousands of years the peasants have watched this rise with 
anxious eagerness; to this day public criers announce its progress each morning 
in the streets of Cairo.2 So the past, with the quiet continuity of this river, flows 
into the future, lightly touching the present on its way. Only historians make 
divisions; time does not. 

But every gift must be paid for; and the peasant, though he valued the rising 
waters, knew that without control they could ruin as well as irrigate his fields. So 
from time beyond history he built these ditches that cross and recross the land; 
he caught the surplus in canals, and when the river fell he raised the water with 
buckets pivoted on long poles, singing, as he worked, the songs that the Nile has 
heard for five thousand years. For as these peasants are now, sombre and 
laughterless even in their singing, so they have been, in all likelihood, for fifty 
centuries.2 This water-raising apparatus is as old as the Pyramids; and a million 
of these fellaheen, despite the conquests of Arabic, still speak the language of 
the ancient monuments.‘ 

Here in the Delta, fifty miles southeast of Alexandria, is the site of Naucratis, 
once filled with industrious, scheming Greeks; thirty miles farther east, the site 
of Sais, where, in the centuries before the Persian and Greek conquests, the 
native civilization of Egypt had its last revival; and then, a hundred and twenty- 
nine miles southeast of Alexandria, is Cairo. A beautiful city, but not Egyptian; 
the conquering Moslems founded it in A.D. 968; then the bright spirit of France 
overcame the gloomy Arab and built here a Paris in the desert, exotic and unreal. 
One must pass through it by motorcar or leisurely fiacre to find old Egypt at the 
Pyramids. 

How small they appear from the long road that approaches them; did we 
come so far to see so little? But then they grow larger, as if they were being 
lifted up into the air; round a turn in the road we surprise the edge of the desert; 
and there suddenly the Pyramids confront us, bare and solitary in the sand, 
gigantic and morose against an Italian sky. A motley crowd scrambles about 


their base—stout business men on blinking donkeys, stouter ladies secure in 
carts, young men prancing on horseback, young women sitting uncomfortably on 
camel-back, their silk knees glistening in the sun; and everywhere grasping 
Arabs. We stand where Caesar and Napoleon stood, and remember that fifty 
centuries look down upon us; where the Father of History came four hundred 
years before Caesar, and heard the tales that were to startle Pericles. A new 
perspective of time comes to us; two millenniums seem to fall out of the picture, 
and Caesar, Herodotus and ourselves appear for a moment contemporary and 
modern before these tombs that were more ancient to them than the Greeks are 
to us. 

Nearby, the Sphinx, half lion and half philosopher, grimly claws the sand, and 
glares unmoved at the transient visitor and the eternal plain. It is a savage 
monument, as if designed to frighten old lechers and make children retire early. 
The lion body passes into a human head with prognathous jaws and cruel eyes; 
the civilization that built it (ca. 2990 B.c.) had not quite forgotten barbarism. 
Once the sand covered it, and Herodotus, who saw so much that is not there, 
says not a word of it. 

Nevertheless, what wealth these old Egyptians must have had, what power 
and skill, even in the infancy of history, to bring these vast stones six hundred 
miles, to raise some of them, weighing many tons, to a height of half a thousand 
feet, and to pay, or even to feed, the hundred thousand slaves who toiled for 
twenty years on these Pyramids! Herodotus has preserved for us an inscription 
that he found on one pyramid, recording the quantity of radishes, garlic and 
onions consumed by the workmen who built it; these things, too, had to have 
their immortality.!!! Despite these familiar friends we go away disappointed; 
there is something barbarically primitive—or barbarically modern—in this brute 
hunger for size. It is the memory and imagination of the beholder that, swollen 
with history, make these monuments great; in themselves they are a little 
ridiculous—vainglorious tombs in which the dead sought eternal life. Perhaps 
pictures have too much ennobled them: photography can catch everything but 
dirt, and enhances man-made objects with noble vistas of land and sky. The 
sunset at Gizeh is greater than the Pyramids. 


2. Upstream 


Memphis—The masterpiece of Queen Hatshepsut—The “Colossi of 
Memnon”—Luxor and Karnak—The grandeur of Egyptian 
civilization 


From Cairo a little steamer moves up the river—i.e., southward—through six 
leisurely days to Karnak and Luxor. Twenty miles below Cairo it passes 
Memphis, the most ancient of Egypt’s capitals. Here, where the great Third and 
Fourth Dynasties lived, in a city of two million souls, nothing now greets the eye 
but a row of small pyramids and a grove of palms; for the rest there is only 
desert, infinite, villainous sand, slipping under the feet, stinging the eyes, filling 
the pores, covering everything, stretching from Morocco across Sinai, Arabia, 
Turkestan, Tibet to Mongolia: along that sandy belt across two continents 
civilization once built its seats and now is gone, driven away, as the ice receded, 
by increasing heat and decreasing rain. By the Nile, for a dozen miles on either 
side, runs a ribbon of fertile soil; from the Mediterranean to Nubia there is only 
this strip redeemed from the desert. This is the thread upon which hung the life 
of Egypt. And yet how brief seems the life-span of Greece, or the millennium of 
Rome, beside the long record from Menes to Cleopatra! 

A week later the steamer is at Luxor. On this site, now covered with Arab 
hamlets or drifting sand, once stood the greatest of Egypt’s capitals, the richest 
city of the very ancient world, known to the Greeks as Thebes, and to its own 
people as Wesi and Ne. On the eastern slope of the Nile is the famous Winter 
Palace of Luxor, aflame with bougainvillea; across the river the sun is setting 
over the Tombs of the Kings into a sea of sand, and the sky is flaked with gaudy 
tints of purple and gold. Far in the west the pillars of Queen Hatshepsut’s noble 
temple gleam, looking for all the world like some classic colonnade. 

In the morning lazy sailboats ferry the seeker across a river so quiet and 
unpretentious that no one would suspect that it had been flowing here for 
uncounted centuries. Then over mile after mile of desert, through dusty 
mountain passes and by historic graves, until the masterpiece of the great Queen 
rises still and white in the trembling heat. Here the artist decided to transform 
nature and her hills into a beauty greater than her own: into the very face of the 
granite cliff he built these columns, as stately as those that Ictinus made for 
Pericles; it is impossible, seeing these, to doubt that Greece took her 
architecture, perhaps through Crete, from this initiative race. And on the walls 
vast bas-reliefs, alive with motion and thought, tell the story of the first great 
woman in history, and not the least of queens. 

On the road back sit two giants in stone, representing the most luxurious of 
Egypt’s monarchs, Amenhotep III, but mistakenly called the “Colossi of 
Memnon” by the Baedekers of Greece. Each is seventy feet high, weighs seven 
hundred tons, and is carved out of a single rock. On the base of one of them are 
the inscriptions left by Greek tourists who visited these ruins two thousand years 
ago; again the centuries fall out of reckoning, and those Greeks seem strangely 


contemporary with us in the presence of these ancient things. A mile to the north 
lie the stone remains of Rameses II, one of the most fascinating figures in 
history, beside whom Alexander is an immature trifle; alive for ninety-nine 
years, emperor for sixty-seven, father of one hundred and fifty children; here he 
is a statue, once fifty-six feet high, now fifty-six feet long, prostrate and 
ridiculous in the sand. Napoleon’s savants measured him zealously; they found 
his ear three and a half feet long, his foot five feet wide, his weight a thousand 
tons; for him Bonaparte should have used his later salutation of Goethe: “Voila 
un homme!—behold a man!” 

All around now, on the west bank of the Nile, is the City of the Dead. At 
every turn some burrowing Egyptologist has unearthed a royal tomb. The grave 
of Tutenkhamon is closed, locked even in the faces of those who thought that 
gold would open anything; but the tomb of Seti I is open, and there in the cool 
earth one may gaze at decorated ceilings and passages, and marvel at the wealth 
and skill that could build such sarcophagi and surround them with such art. In 
one of these tombs the excavators saw, on the sand, the footprints of the slaves 
who had carried the mummy to its place three thousand years before.® 

But the best remains adorn the eastern side of the river. Here at Luxor the 
lordly Amenhotep IT, with the spoils of Thutmose III’s victories, began to build 
his most pretentious edifice; death came upon him as he built; then, after the 
work had been neglected for a century, Rameses II finished it in regal style. At 
once the quality of Egyptian architecture floods the spirit: here are scope and 
power, not beauty merely, but a masculine sublimity. A wide court, now waste 
with sand, paved of old with marble; on three sides majestic colonnades matched 
by Karnak alone; on every hand carved stone in bas-relief, and royal statues 
proud even in desolation. Imagine eight long stems of the papyrus plant—nurse 
of letters and here the form of art; at the base of the fresh unopened flowers bind 
the stems with five firm bands that will give beauty strength; then picture the 
whole stately stalk in stone: this is the papyriform column of Luxor. Fancy a 
court of such columns, upholding massive entablatures and shade-giving 
porticoes; see the whole as the ravages of thirty centuries have left it; then 
estimate the men who, in what we once thought the childhood of civilization, 
could conceive and execute such monuments. 

Through ancient ruins and modem squalor a rough footpath leads to what 
Egypt keeps as its final offering—the temples of Karnak. Half a hundred 
Pharaohs took part in building them, from the last dynasties of the Old Kingdom 
to the days of the Ptolemies; generation by generation the structures grew, until 
sixty acres were covered with the lordliest offerings that architecture ever made 


to the gods. An “Avenue of Sphinxes” leads to the place where Champollion, 
founder of Egyptology, stood in 1828 and wrote: 


I went at last to the palace, or rather to the city of monuments—to 
Karnak. There all the magnificence of the Pharaohs appeared to me, all 
that men have imagined and executed on the grandest scale. . . . No 
people, ancient or modern, has conceived the art of architecture on a 
scale so sublime, so great, so grandiose, as the ancient Egyptians. They 
conceived like men a hundred feet high.” 


To understand it would require maps and plans, and all an architect’s 
learning. A spacious enclosure of many courts one-third of a mile on each side; a 
population of once 86,000 statues;? a main group of buildings, constituting the 
Temple of Amon, one thousand by three hundred feet; great pylons or gates 
between one court and the next; the perfect “Heraldic Pillars” of Thutmose III, 
broken off rudely at the top, but still of astonishingly delicate carving and 
design; the Festival Hall of the same formidable monarch, its fluted shafts here 
and there anticipating all the power of the Doric column in Greece; the little 
Temple of Ptah, with graceful pillars rivaling the living palms beside them; the 
Promenade, again the work of Thutmose’s builders, with bare and massive 
colonnades, symbol of Egypt’s Napoleon; above all, the Hypostyle Hall,!V a very 
forest of one hundred and forty gigantic columns, crowded close to keep out the 
exhausting sun, flowering out at their tops into spreading palms of stone, and 
holding up, with impressive strength, a roof of mammoth slabs stretched in solid 
granite from capital to capital. Nearby two slender obelisks, monoliths complete 
in symmetry and grace, rise like pillars of light amid the ruins of statues and 
temples, and announce in their inscriptions the proud message of Queen 
Hatshepsut to the world. These obelisks, the carving says, 


are of hard granite from the quarries of the South; their tops are of fine 
gold chosen from the best in all foreign lands. They can be seen from 
afar on the river; the splendor of their radiance fills the Two Lands, 
and when the solar disc appears between them it is truly as if he rose 
up into the horizon of the sky. ... You who after long years shall see 
these monuments, who shall speak of what I have done, you will say, 
“We do not know, we do not know how they can have made a whole 
mountain of gold.” ... To guild them I have given gold measured by 
the bushel, as though it were sacks of grain, . . . for I knew that Karnak 
is the celestial horizon of the earth.9 


What a queen, and what kings! Perhaps this first great civilization was the 
finest of all, and we have but begun to uncover its glory? Near the Sacred Lake 
at Karnak men are digging, carrying away the soil patiently in little paired 
baskets slung over the shoulder on a pole; an Egyptologist is bending absorbed 
over hieroglyphics on two stones just rescued from the earth; he is one of a 
thousand such men, Carters and Breasteds and Masperos, Petries and Caparts 
and Weigalls, living simply here in the heat and dust, trying to read for us the 
riddle of the Sphinx, to snatch from the secretive soil the art and literature, the 
history and wisdom of Egypt. Every day the earth and the elements fight against 
them; superstition curses and hampers them; moisture and corrosion attack the 
very monuments they have exhumed; and the same Nile that gives food to Egypt 
creeps in its overflow into the ruins of Karnak, loosens the pillars, tumbles them 
down,Y and leaves upon them, when it subsides, a deposit of saltpetre that eats 
like a leprosy into the stone. 

Let us contemplate the glory of Egypt once more, in her history and her 
civilization, before her last monuments crumble into the sand. 


Il. THE MASTER BUILDERS 
1. The Discovery of Egypt 


Champollion and the Rosetta Stone 


The recovery of Egypt is one of the most brilliant chapters in archeology. The 
Middle Ages knew of Egypt as a Roman colony and a Christian settlement; the 
Renaissance presumed that civilization had begun with Greece; even the 
Enlightenment, though it concerned itself intelligently with China and India, 
knew nothing of Egypt beyond the Pyramids. Egyptology was a by-product of 
Napoleonic imperialism. When the great Corsican led a French expedition to 
Egypt in 1798 he took with him a number of draughtsmen and engineers to 
explore and map the terrain, and made place also for certain scholars absurdly 
interested in Egypt for the sake of a better understanding of history. It was this 
corps of men who first revealed the temples of Luxor and Karnak to the modern 
world; and the elaborate Description de L’Egypte (1809-13) which they prepared 
for the French Academy was the first milestone in the scientific study of this 
forgotten civilization. 10 


For many years, however, they were unable to read the inscriptions surviving 
on the monuments. Typical of the scientific temperament was the patient 
devotion with which Champollion, one of these savants, applied himself to the 
decipherment of the hieroglyphics. He found at last an obelisk covered with such 
“sacred carvings” in Egyptian, but bearing at the base a Greek inscription which 
indicated that the writing concerned Ptolemy and Cleopatra. Guessing that two 
hieroglyphics often repeated, with a royal cartouche attached, were the names of 
these rulers, he made out tentatively (1822) eleven Egyptian letters; this was the 
first proof that Egypt had had an alphabet. Then he applied this alphabet to a 
great black stone slab that Napoleon’s troops had stumbled upon near the 
Rosetta mouth of the Nile. This “Rosetta Stone”! contained an inscription in 
three languages: first in hieroglyphics, second in “demotic”—the popular script 
of the Egyptians—and third in Greek. With his knowledge of Greek, and the 
eleven letters made out from the obelisk, Champollion, after more than twenty 
years of labor, deciphered the whole inscription, discovered the entire Egyptian 
alphabet, and opened the way to the recovery of a lost world. It was one of the 
peaks in the history of history.V! 11 


2. Prehistoric Egypt 


Paleolithic—Neolithic—The Badarians—Predynastic—Race 


Since the radicals of one age are the reactionaries of the next, it was not to be 
expected that the men who created Egyptology should be the first to accept as 
authentic the remains of Egypt’s Old Stone Age; after forty les savants ne sont 
pas curieux. When the first flints were unearthed in the valley of the Nile, Sir 
Flinders Petrie, not usually hesitant with figures, classed them as the work of 
post-dynastic generations; and Maspero, whose lordly erudition did no hurt to 
his urbane and polished style, ascribed neolithic Egyptian pottery to the Middle 
Kingdom. Nevertheless, in 1895 De Morgan revealed an almost continuous 
gradation of paleolithic cultures-corresponding substantially with their 
succession in Europe—in the flint hand-axes, harpoons, arrow-heads and 
hammers exhumed all along the Nile.!3 Imperceptibly the paleolithic remains 
graduate into neolithic at depths indicating an age 10,000-4000 B.c.!4 The stone 
tools become more refined, and reach indeed a level of sharpness, finish and 
precision unequaled by any other neolithic culture known.!5 Towards the end of 
the period metal work enters in the form of vases, chisels and pins of copper, and 
omaments of silver and gold.16 


Finally, as a transition to history, agriculture appears. In the year 1901, near 
the little town of Badari (half way between Cairo and Karnak), bodies were 
excavated amid implements indicating a date approximating to forty centuries 
before Christ. In the intestines of these bodies, preserved through six 
millenniums by the dry heat of the sand, were husks of unconsumed barley.!” 
Since barley does not grow wild in Egypt, it is presumed that the Badarians had 
learned to cultivate cereals. From that early age the inhabitants of the Nile valley 
began the work of irrigation, cleared the jungles and the swamps, won the river 
from the crocodile and the hippopotamus, and slowly laid the groundwork of 
civilization. 

These and other remains give us some inkling of Egyptian life before the first 
of the historic dynasties. It was a culture midway between hunting and 
agriculture, and just beginning to replace stone with metal tools. The people 
made boats, ground corm, wove linen and carpets, had jewels and perfumes, 
barbers and domesticated animals, and delighted to draw pictures, chiefly of the 
prey they pursued.!8 They painted upon their simple pottery figures of mourning 
women, representations of animals and men, and geometrical designs; and they 
carved such excellent products as the Gebel-el-Arak knife. They had 
pictographic writing, and Sumerian-like cylinder seals. 19 

No one knows whence these early Egyptians came. Learned guesses incline 
to the view that they were a cross between Nubian, Ethiopian and Libyan natives 
on one side and Semitic or Armenoid immigrants on the other;29 even at that 
date there were no pure races on the earth. Probably the invaders or immigrants 
from Western Asia brought a higher culture with them,2! and their intermarriage 
with the vigorous native stocks provided that ethnic blend which is often the 
prelude to a new civilization. Slowly, from 4000 to 3000 B.c., these mingling 
groups became a people, and created the Egypt of history. 


3. The Old Kingdom 


The “nomes”—The first historic individual 
—“Cheops”—“Chephren”—The purpose of the Pyramids—Art of the 
tombs—Mummification 


Already, by 4000 B.c., these peoples of the Nile had forged a form of 
government. The population along the river was divided into “nomes,”V!! in 
each of which the inhabitants were essentially of one stock, acknowledged the 
same totem, obeyed the same chief, and worshiped the same gods by the same 


rites. Throughout the history of ancient Egypt these nomes persisted, their 
“nomarchs” or rulers having more or less power and autonomy according to the 
weakness or strength of the reigning Pharaoh. As all developing structures tend 
toward an increasing interdependence of the parts, so in this case the growth of 
trade and the rising costliness of war forced the nomes to organize themselves 
into two kingdoms—one in the south, one in the north; a division probably 
reflecting the conflict between African natives and Asiatic immigrants. This 
dangerous accentuation of geographic and ethnic differences was resolved for a 
time when Menes, a half-legendary figure, brought the “T'wo Lands” under his 
united power, promulgated a body of laws given him by the god Thoth,22 
established the first historic dynasty, built a new capital at Memphis, “taught the 
people” (in the words of an ancient Greek historian) “to use tables and couches, 
and .. . introduced luxury and an extravagant manner of life.”2°5 

The first real person in known history is not a conqueror or a king but an 
artist and a scientist—Imhotep, physician, architect and chief adviser of King 
Zoser (ca. 3150 B.c.). He did so much for Egyptian medicine that later 
generations worshiped him as a god of knowledge, author of their sciences and 
their arts; and at the same time he appears to have founded the school of 
architecture which provided the next dynasty with the first great builders in 
history. It was under his administration, according to Egyptian tradition, that the 
first stone house was built; it was he who planned the oldest Egyptian structure 
extant—the Step-Pyramid of Sakkara, a terraced structure of stone which for 
centuries set the style in tombs; and apparently it was he who designed the 
funerary temple of Zoser, with its lovely lotus columns and its limestone paneled 
walls.24 In these old remains at Sakkarah, at what is almost the beginning of 
historic Egyptian art, we find fluted shafts as fair as any that Greece would 
build,25 reliefs full of realism and vitality,26 green faience—trichly colored 
glazed earthenware—rivaling the products of medieval Italy,2” and a powerful 
stone figure of King Zoser himself, obscured in its details by the blows of time, 
but still revealing an astonishingly subtle and sophisticated face.28 

We do not know what concourse of circumstance made the Fourth Dynasty 
the most important in Egyptian history before the Eighteenth. Perhaps it was the 
lucrative mining operations in the last reign of the Third, perhaps the ascendancy 
of Egyptian merchants in Mediterranean trade, perhaps the brutal energy of 
Khufu,!* first Pharaoh of the new house. Herodotus has passed on to us the 
traditions of the Egyptian priests concerning this builder of the first of Gizeh’s 
pyramids: 


Now they tell me that to the reign of Rhampsinitus there was a 
perfect distribution of justice and that all Egypt was in a high state of 
prosperity; but that after him Cheops, coming to reign over them, 
plunged into every kind of wickedness, for that, having shut up all the 
temples, . . . he ordered all the Egyptians to work for himself. Some, 
accordingly, were appointed to draw stones from the quarries in the 
Arabian mountains down to the Nile, others he ordered to receive the 
stones when transported in vessels across the river. . . . And they 
worked to the number of a hundred thousand men at a time, each party 
during three months. The time during which the people were thus 
harassed by toil lasted ten years on the road which they constructed, 
and along which they drew the stones; a work, in my opinion, not 
much less than the Pyramid.29 


Of his successor and rival builder, Khafre,s we know something almost at 
first hand; for the diorite portrait which is among the treasures of the Cairo 
Museum pictures him, if not as he looked, certainly as we might conceive this 
Pharaoh of the second pyramid, who ruled Egypt for fifty-six years. On his head 
is the falcon, symbol of the royal power; but even without that sign we should 
know that he was every inch a king. Proud, direct, fearless, piercing eyes; a 
powerful nose and a frame of reserved and quiet strength; it is evident that nature 
had long since learned how to make men, and art had long since learned how to 
represent them. 

Why did these men build pyramids? Their purpose was not architectural but 
religious; the pyramids were tombs, lineally descended from the most primitive 
of burial mounds. Apparently the Pharaoh believed, like any commoner among 
his people, that every living body was inhabited by a double, or ka, which need 
not die with the breath; and that the ka would survive all the more completely if 
the flesh were preserved against hunger, violence and decay. The pyramid, by its 
height,*! its form and its position, sought stability as a means to deathlessness; 
and except for its square comers it took the natural form that any homogeneous 
group of solids would take if allowed to fall unimpeded to the earth. Again, it 
was to have permanence and strength; therefore stones were piled up here with 
mad patience as if they had grown by the wayside and had not been carried from 
quarries hundreds of miles away. In Khufu’s pyramid there are two and a half 
million blocks, some of them weighing one hundred and fifty tons,2° all of them 
averaging two and a half tons; they cover half a million square feet, and rise 481 
feet into the air. And the mass is solid; only a few blocks were omitted, to leave 
a secret passage way for the carcass of the King. A guide leads the trembling 


visitor on all fours into the cavernous mausoleum, up a hundred crouching steps 
to the very heart of the pyramid; there in the damp, still center, buried in 
darkness and secrecy, once rested the bones of Khufu and his queen. The marble 
sarcophagus of the Pharaoh is still in place, but broken and empty. Even these 
stones could not deter human thievery, nor all the curses of the gods. 

Since the ka was conceived as the minute image of the body, it had to be fed, 
clothed and served after the death of the frame. Lavatories were provided in 
some royal tombs for the convenience of the departed soul; and a funerary text 
expresses some anxiety lest the ka, for want of food, should feed upon its own 
excreta.3! One suspects that Egyptian burial customs, if traced to their source, 
would lead to the primitive interment of a warrior’s weapons with his corpse, or 
to some institution like the Hindu suttee—the burial of a man’s wives and slaves 
with him that they may attend to his needs. This having proved irksome to the 
wives and slaves, painters and sculptors were engaged to draw pictures, carve 
bas-reliefs, and make statuettes resembling these aides; by a magic formula, 
usually inscribed upon them, the carved or painted objects would be quite as 
effective as the real ones. A man’s descendants were inclined to be lazy and 
economical, and even if he had left an endowment to cover the costs they were 
apt to neglect the rule that religion originally put upon them of supplying the 
dead with provender. Hence pictorial substitutes were in any case a wise 
precaution: they could provide the ka of the deceased with fertile fields, plump 
oxen, innumerable servants and busy artisans, at an attractively reduced rate. 
Having discovered this principle, the artist accomplished marvels with it. One 
tomb picture shows a field being ploughed, the next shows the grain being 
reaped or threshed, another the bread being baked; one shows the bull copulating 
with the cow, another the calf being born, another the grown cattle being 
slaughtered, another the meat served hot on the dish.°2 A fine limestone bas- 
relief in the tomb of Prince Rahotep portrays the dead man enjoying the varied 
victuals on the table before him.23 Never since has art done so much for men. 

Finally the ka was assured long life not only by burying the cadaver in a 
sarcophagus of the hardest stone, but by treating it to the most painstaking 
mummification. So well was this done that to this day bits of hair and flesh cling 
to the royal skeletons. Herodotus vividly describes the Egyptian embalmer’s art: 


First they draw out the brains through the nostrils with an iron 
hook, raking part of it out in this manner, the rest by the infusion of 
drugs. Then with a sharp stone they make an incision in the side, and 
take out all the bowels; and having cleansed the abdomen and rinsed it 
with palm wine, they next sprinkle it with pounded perfume. Then, 


having filled the belly with pure myrrh, cassia and other perfumes, 
they sew it up again; and when they have done this they steep it in 
natron,*!! leaving it under for seventy days; for a longer time than this 
it is not lawful to steep it. At the expiration of seventy days they wash 
the corpse, and wrap the whole body in bandages of waxen cloth, 
smearing it with gum, which the Egyptians commonly use instead of 
glue. After this the relations, having taken the body back again, make a 
wooden case in the shape of a man, and having made it they enclose 
the body; and then, having fastened it up, they store it in a sepulchral 
chamber, setting it upright against the wall. In this manner they 
prepare the bodies that are embalmed in the most expensive way.°4 


“All the world fears Time,” says an Arab proverb, “but Time fears the 
Pyramids.”2° However, the pyramid of Khufu has lost twenty feet of its height, 
and all its ancient marble casing is gone; perhaps Time is only leisurely with it. 
Beside it stands Khafre’s pyramid, a trifle smaller, but still capped with the 
granite casing that once covered it all. Humbly beyond this squats the pyramid of 
Khafre’s successor Menkaure,*!!! covered not with granite but with shamefaced 
brick, as if to announce that when men raised it the zenith of the Old Kingdom 
had passed. The statues of Menkaure that have come down to us show him as a 
man more refined and less forceful than Khafre.X!V Civilization, like life, 
destroys what it has perfected. Already, it may be, the growth of comforts and 
luxuries, the progress of manners and morals, had made men lovers of peace and 
haters of war. Suddenly a new figure appeared, usurped Menkaure’s throne, and 
put an end to the pyramid-builders’ dynasty. 


4, The Middle Kingdom 


The Feudal Age—The Twelfth Dynasty—The Hyksos Domination 


Kings were never so plentiful as in Egypt. History lumps them into dynasties 
—monarchs of one line or family; but even then they burden the memory 
intolerably.XV One of these early Pharaohs, Pepi II, ruled Egypt for ninety-four 
years (2738-2644 B.c.)—the longest reign in history. When he died anarchy and 
dissolution ensued, the Pharaohs lost control, and feudal barons ruled the nomes 
independently: this alternation between centralized and decentralized power is 
one of the cyclical rhythms of history, as if men tired alternately of immoderate 
liberty and excessive order. After a Dark Age of four chaotic centuries a strong- 


willed Charlemagne arose, set things severely in order, changed the capital from 
Memphis to Thebes, and under the title of Amenemhet I inaugurated that 
Twelfth Dynasty during which all the arts, excepting perhaps architecture, 
reached a height of excellence never equaled in known Egypt before or again. 
Through an old inscription Amenemhet speaks to us: 


I was one who cultivated grain and loved the harvest god; 

The Nile greeted me and every valley; 

None was hungry in my years, none thirsted then; 

Men dwelt in peace through that which I wrought, and conversed of 
me. 


His reward was a conspiracy among the Talleyrands and Fouchés whom he had 
raised to high office. He put it down with a mighty hand, but left for his son, 
Polonius-like, a scroll of bitter counsel—an admirable formula for despotism, 
but a heavy price to pay for royalty: 


Hearken to that which I say to thee, 

That thou mayest be king of the earth, . . . 

That thou mayest increase good: 

Harden thyself against all subordinates— 

The people give heed to him who terrorizes them; 
Approach them not alone. 

Fill not thy heart with a brother, 

Know not a friend; .. . 

When thou sleepest, guard for thyself thine own heart; 
For a man hath no friend in the day of evil.3° 


This stern ruler, who seems to us so human across four thousand years, 
established a system of administration that held for half a millennium. Wealth 
grew again, and then art; Senusret I built a great canal from the Nile to the Red 
Sea, repelled Nubian invaders, and erected great temples at Heliopolis, Abydos, 
and Karnak; ten colossal seated figures of him have cheated time, and litter the 
Cairo Museum. Another Senusret—the Third—began the subjugation of 
Palestine, drove back the recurrent Nubians, and raised a stele or slab at the 
southern frontier, “not from any desire that ye should worship it, but that ye 
should fight for it.”37 Amenemhet III, a great administrator, builder of canals and 
irrigation, put an end (perhaps too effectively) to the power of the barons, and 
replaced them with appointees of the king. Thirteen years after his death Egypt 


was plunged into disorder by a dispute among rival claimants to the throne, and 
the Middle Kingdom ended in two centuries of turmoil and disruption. Then the 
Hyksos, nomads from Asia, invaded disunited Egypt, set fire to the cities, razed 
the temples, squandered the accumulated wealth, destroyed much of the 
accumulated art, and for two hundred years subjected the Nile valley to the rule 
of the “Shepherd Kings.” Ancient civilizations were little isles in a sea of 
barbarism, prosperous settlements surrounded by hungry, envious and warlike 
hunters and herders; at any moment the wall of defense might be broken down. 
So the Kassites raided Babylonia, the Gauls attacked Greece and Rome, the 
Huns overran Italy, the Mongols came down upon Peking. 

Soon, however, the conquerors in their turn grew fat and prosperous, and lost 
control; the Egyptians rose in a war of liberation, expelled the Hyksos, and 
established that Eighteenth Dynasty which was to lift Egypt to greater wealth, 
power and glory than ever before. 


5. The Empire 


The great queen—Thutmose III—The zenith of Egypt 


Perhaps the invasion had brought another rejuvenation by the infusion of 
fresh blood; but at the same time the new age marked the beginning of a 
thousand-year struggle between Egypt and Western Asia. Thutmose I not only 
consolidated the power of the new empire, but—on the ground that western Asia 
must be controlled to prevent further interruptions—invaded Syria, subjugated it 
from the coast to Carchemish, put it under guard and tribute, and returned to 
Thebes laden with spoils and the glory that always comes from the killing of 
men. At the end of his thirty-year reign he raised his daughter Hatshepsut to 
partnership with him on the throne. For a time her husband and step-brother 
ruled as Thutmose II, and dying, named as his successor Thutmose III, son of 
Thutmose I by a concubine.3° But Hatshepsut set this high-destined youngster 
aside, assumed full royal powers, and proved herself a king in everything but 
gender. 

Even this exception was not conceded by her. Since sacred tradition required 
that every Egyptian ruler should be a son of the great god Amon, Hatshepsut 
arranged to be made at once male and divine. A biography was invented for her 
by which Amon had descended upon Hatshepsut’s mother Ahmasi in a flood of 
perfume and light; his attentions had been gratefully received; and on his 
departure he had announced that Ahmasi would give birth to a daughter in whom 


all the valor and strength of the god would be made manifest on earth.39 To 
satisfy the prejudices of her people, and perhaps the secret desire of her heart, 
the great Queen had herself represented on the monuments as a bearded and 
breastless warrior; and though the inscriptions referred to her with the feminine 
pronoun, they did not hesitate to speak of her as “Son of the Sun” and “Lord of 
the Two Lands.” When she appeared in public she dressed in male garb, and 
wore a beard.40 

She had a right to determine her own sex, for she became one of the most 
successful and beneficent of Egypt’s many rulers. She maintained internal order 
without undue tyranny, and external peace without loss. She organized a great 
expedition to Punt (presumably the eastern coast of Africa), giving new markets 
to her merchants and new delicacies to her people. She helped to beautify 
Karnak raised there two majestic obelisks, built at Der-el-Bahri the stately 
temple which her father had designed, and repaired some of the damage that had 
been done to older temples by the Hyksos kings. “I have restored that which was 
in ruins,” one of her proud inscriptions tells us; “I have raised up that which was 
unfinished since the Asiatics were in the midst of the Northland, overthrowing 
that which had been made.”4! Finally she built for herself a secret and ornate 
tomb among the sand-swept mountains on the western side of the Nile, in what 
came to be called “The Valley of the Kings’ Tombs”; her successors followed 
her example, until some sixty royal sepulchres had been cut into the hills, and 
the city of the dead began to rival living Thebes in population. The “West End” 
in Egyptian cities was the abode of dead aristocrats; to “go west” meant to die. 

For twenty-two years the Queen ruled in wisdom and peace; Thutmose III 
followed with a reign of many wars. Syria took advantage of Hatshepsut’s death 
to revolt; it did not seem likely to the Syrians that Thutmose, a lad of twenty- 
two, would be able to maintain the empire created by his father. But Thutmose 
set off in the very year of his accession, marched his army through Kantara and 
Gaza at twenty miles a day, and confronted the rebel forces at Har-Megiddo (i.e., 
Mt. Megiddo), a little town so strategically placed between the rival Lebanon 
ranges on the road from Egypt to the Euphrates that it has been the Ar-mageddon 
of countless wars from that day to General Allenby’s. In the same pass where in 
1918 the British defeated the Turks, Thutmose III, 3397 years before, defeated 
the Syrians and their allies. Then Thutmose marched victorious through western 
Asia, subduing, taxing and levying tribute, and returned to Thebes in triumph six 
months after his departure.*V1 42 


This was the first of fifteen campaigns in which the irresistible Thutmose 
made Egypt master of the Mediterranean world. Not only did he conquer, but he 


organized; everywhere he left doughty garrisons and capable governors. The 
first man in known history to recognize the importance of sea power, he built a 
fleet that kept the Near East effectively in leash. The spoils that he seized 
became the foundation of Egyptian art in the period of the Empire; the tribute 
that he drained from Syria gave his people an epicurean ease, and created a new 
class of artists who filled all Egypt with precious things. We may vaguely 
estimate the wealth of the new imperial government when we learn that on one 
occasion the treasury was able to measure out nine thousand pounds of gold and 
silver alloy.43 Trade flourished in Thebes as never before; the temples groaned 
with offerings; and at Karnak the lordly Promenade and Festival Hall rose to the 
greater glory of god and king. Then the King retired from the battlefield, 
designed exquisite vases, and gave himself to internal administration. His vizier 
or prime minister said of him, as tired secretaries were to say of Napoleon: “Lo, 
His Majesty was one who knew what happened; there was nothing of which he 
was ignorant; he was the god of knowledge in everything; there was no matter 
that he did not carry out.”4°2 He passed away after a rule of thirty-two (some say 
fifty-four) years, having made Egyptian leadership in the Mediterranean world 
complete. 

After him another conqueror, Amenhotep II, subdued again certain idolators 
of liberty in Syria, and returned to Thebes with seven captive kings, still alive, 
hanging head downward from the prow of the imperial galley; six of them he 
sacrificed to Amon with his own hand.44 Then another Thutmose, who does not 
count; and in 1412 Amenhotep III began a long reign in which the accumulated 
wealth of a century of mastery brought Egypt to the acme of her splendor. A fine 
bust in the British Museum shows him as a man at once of refinement and of 
strength, able to hold firmly together the empire bequeathed to him, and yet 
living in an atmosphere of comfort and elegance that might have been envied by 
Petronius or the Medici. Only the exhuming of Tutenkhamon’s relics could 
make us credit the traditions and records of Amenhotep’s riches and luxury. In 
his reign Thebes was as majestic as any city in history. Her streets crowded with 
merchants, her markets filled with the goods of the world, her buildings 
“surpassing in magnificence all those of ancient or modern capitals,”’45 her 
imposing palaces receiving tribute from an endless chain of vassal states, her 
massive temples “enriched all over with gold”46 and adorned with every art, her 
spacious villas and costly chateaux, her shaded promenades and artificial lakes 
providing the scene for sumptuous displays of fashion that anticipated Imperial 
Rome47—such was Egypt’s capital in the days of her glory, in the reign before 
her fall. 


III. THE CIVILIZATION OF EGYPT 


1. Agriculture 


Behind these kings and queens were pawns; behind these temples, palaces 
and pyramids were the workers of the cities and the peasants of the fields.xV! 
Herodotus describes them optimistically as he found them about 450 B.c. 


They gather in the fruits of the earth with less labor than any other 
people, . . . for they have not the toil of breaking up the furrow with 
the plough, nor of hoeing, nor of any other work which all other men 
must labor at to obtain a crop of com; but when the river has come of 
its own accord and irrigated their fields, and having irrigated them has 
subsided, then each man sows his own land and turns his swine into it; 
and when the seed has been trodden into it by the swine he waits for 
harvest time; then. . . he gathers it in.49 


As the swine trod in the seed, so apes were tamed and taught to pluck fruit 
from the trees.°° And the same Nile that irrigated the fields deposited upon them, 
in its inundation, thousands of fish in shallow pools; even the same net with 
which the peasant fished during the day was used around his head at night as a 
double protection against mosquitoes.°! Nevertheless it was not he who profited 
by the bounty of the river. Every acre of the soil belonged to the Pharaoh, and 
other men could use it only by his kind indulgence; every tiller of the earth had 
to pay him an annual tax of tenS2 or twenty°? per cent in kind. Large tracts were 
owned by the feudal barons or other wealthy men; the size of some of these 
estates may be judged from the circumstance that one of them had fifteen 
hundred cows.°4 Cereals, fish and meat were the chief items of diet. One 
fragment tells the schoolboy what he is permitted to eat; it includes thirty-three 
forms of flesh, forty-eight baked meats, and twenty-four varieties of drink.°° The 
rich washed down their meals with wine, the poor with barley beer.°° 

The lot of the peasant was hard. The “free” farmer was subject only to the 
middleman and the tax-collector, who dealt with him on the most time-honored 
of economic principles, taking “all that the traffic would bear” out of the produce 
of the land. Here is how a complacent contemporary scribe conceived the life of 
the men who fed ancient Egypt: 


Dost thou not recall the picture of the farmer when the tenth of his 
grain is levied? Worms have destroyed half the wheat, and the 


hippopotami have eaten the rest; there are swarms of rats in the fields, 
the grasshoppers alight there, the cattle devour, the little birds pilfer; 
and if the farmer loses sight for an instant of what remains on the 
ground, it is carried off by robbers; moreover, the thongs which bind 
the iron and the hoe are worn out, and the team has died at the plough. 
It is then that the scribe steps out of the boat at the landing-place to 
levy the tithe, and there come the Keepers of the Doors of the (King’s) 
Granary with cudgels, and Negroes with ribs of palm-leaves, crying, 
“Come now, come!” There is none, and they throw the cultivator full 
length upon the ground, bind him, drag him to the canal, and fling him 
in head first; his wife is bound with him, his children are put into 
chains. The neighbors in the meantime leave him and fly to save their 
grain.°7 


It is a characteristic bit of literary exaggeration; but the author might have 
added that the peasant was subject at any time to the corvée, doing forced labor 
for the King, dredging the canals, building roads, tilling the royal lands, or 
dragging great stones and obelisks for pyramids, temples and palaces. Probably a 
majority of the laborers in the field were moderately content, accepting their 
poverty patiently. Many of them were slaves, captured in the wars or bonded for 
debt; sometimes slave-raids were organized, and women and children from 
abroad were sold to the highest bidder at home. An old relief in the Leyden 
Museum pictures a long procession of Asiatic captives passing gloomily into the 
land of bondage: one sees them still alive on that vivid stone, their hands tied 
behind their backs or their heads, or thrust through rude handcuffs of wood; their 
faces empty with the apathy that has known the last despair. 


2. Industry 


Miners—Manufactures—Workers—Engineers—Transport—Postal 
service—Commerce and finance—Scribes 


Slowly, as the peasants toiled, an economic surplus grew, and food was laid 
aside for workers in industry and trade. Having no minerals, Egypt sought them 
in Arabia and Nubia. The great distances offered no temptation to private 
initiative, and for many centuries mining was a government monopoly.°8 Copper 
was mined in small quantities,°9 iron was imported from the Hittites, gold mines 
were found along the eastern coast, in Nubia, and in every vassal treasury. 


Diodorus Siculus (56 B.c.) describes Egyptian miners following with lamp and 
pick the veins of gold in the earth, children carrying up the heavy ore, stone 
mortars pounding it to bits, old men and women washing the dirt away. We 
cannot tell to what extent nationalistic exaggeration distorts the famous passage: 


The kings of Egypt collect condemned prisoners, prisoners of war 
and others who, beset by false accusations, have been in a fit of anger 
thrown into prison. These—sometimes alone, sometimes with their 
entire family—they send to the gold mines, partly to exact a just 
vengeance for crimes committed by the condemned, partly to secure 
for themselves a big revenue through their toil. . . . As these workers 
can take no care’ of their bodies, and have not even a garment to hide 
their nakedness, there is no one who, seeing these luckless people, 
would not pity them because of the excess of their misery, for there is 
no forgiveness or relaxation at all for the sick, or the maimed, or the 
old, or for woman’s weakness; but all with blows are compelled to 
stick to their labor until, worn out, they die in their servitude. Thus the 
poor wretches even account the future more dreadful than the present 
because of the excess of their punishment, and look to death as more 
desirable than life.6° 


In its earliest dynasties Egypt learned the art of fusing copper with tin to 
make bronze: first, bronze weapons—swords, helmets and shields; then bronze 
tools—wheels, rollers, levers, pulleys, windlasses, wedges, lathes, screws, drills 
that bored the toughest diorite stone, saws that cut the massive slabs of the 
sarcophagi. Egyptian workers made brick, cement and plaster of Paris; they 
glazed pottery, blew glass, and glorified both with color. They were masters in 
the carving of wood; they made everything from boats and carriages, chairs and 
beds, to handsome coffins that almost invited men to die. Out of animal skins 
they made clothing, quivers, shields and seats; all the arts of the tanner are 
pictured on the walls of the tombs; and the curved knives represented there in the 
tanner’s hand are used by cobblers to this day.6! From the papyrus plant 
Egyptian artisans made ropes, mats, sandals and paper. Other workmen 
developed the arts of enameling and varnishing, and applied chemistry to 
industry. Still others wove tissues of the subtlest weave in the history of the 
textile art; specimens of linen woven four thousand years ago show today, 
despite time’s corrosion, “a weave so fine that it requires a magnifying glass to 
distinguish it from silk; the best work of the modern machine-loom is coarse in 
comparison with this fabric of the ancient Egyptian hand-loom.”®2 “If,” says 


Peschel, “we compare the technical inventory of the Egyptians with our own, it 
is evident that before the invention of the steam-engine we scarcely excelled 
them in anything.”69 

The workers were mostly freemen, partly slaves. In general every trade was a 
caste, as in modern India, and sons were expected to follow and take over the 
occupations of their fathers.64, XVIII The great wars brought in thousands of 
captives, making possible the large estates and the triumphs of engineering. 
Rameses III presented 113,000 slaves to the temples during the course of his 
reign.°6 The free artisans were usually organized for the specific undertaking by 
a “chief workman” or overseer, who sold their labor as a group and paid them 
individually. A chalk tablet in the British Museum contains a chief workman’s 
record of forty-three workers, listing their absences and their causes—“ill,” or 
“sacrificing to the god,” or just plain “lazy.” Strikes were frequent. Once, their 
pay being long overdue, the workmen besieged the overseer and threatened him. 
“We have been driven here by hunger and thirst,” they told him; “we have no 
clothes, we have no oil, we have no food. Write to our lord the Pharaoh on the 
subject, and write to the governor” (of the nome) “who is over us, that they may 
give us something for our sustenance.”®” A Greek tradition reports a great revolt 
in Egypt, in which the slaves captured a province, and held it so long that time, 
which sanctions everything, gave them legal ownership of it; but of this revolt 
there is no record in Egyptian inscriptions.® It is surprising that a civilization so 
ruthless in its exploitation of labor should have known—or recorded—so few 
revolutions. 

Egyptian engineering was superior to anything known to the Greeks or 
Romans, or to Europe before the Industrial Revolution; only our time has 
excelled it, and we may be mistaken. Senusret III, for example, built*!* a wall 
twenty-seven miles long to gather into Lake Moeris the waters of the Fayum 
basin, thereby reclaiming 25,000 acres of marsh land for cultivation, and 
providing a vast reservoir for irrigation.£9 Great canals were constructed, some 
from the Nile to the Red Sea; the caisson was used for digging,” and obelisks 
weighing a thousand tons were transported over great distances. If we may credit 
Herodotus, or judge from later undertakings of the same kind represented in the 
reliefs of the Eighteenth Dynasty, these immense stones were drawn on greased 
beams by thousands of slaves, and raised to the desired level on inclined 
approaches beginning far away.7! Machinery was rare because muscle was 
cheap. See, in one relief, eight hundred rowers in twenty-seven boats drawing a 
barge laden with two obelisks;72 this is the Eden to which our romantic machine- 
wreckers would return. Ships a hundred feet long by half a hundred feet wide 
plied the Nile and the Red Sea, and finally sailed the Mediterranean. On land 


goods were transported by human muscle, later by donkeys, later by the horse, 
which probably the Hyksos brought to Egypt; the camel did not appear till 
Ptolemaic days.7? The poor man walked, or paddled his simple boat; the rich 
man rode in sedan-chairs carried by slaves, or later in chariots clumsily made 
with the weight placed entirely in front of the axle.”4 

There was a regular postal service; an ancient papyrus says, “Write to me by 
the letter-carrier.””7° Communication, however, was difficult; roads were few and 
bad, except for the military highway through Gaza to the Euphrates;76 and the 
serpentine form of the Nile, which was the main highroad of Egypt, doubled the 
distance from town to town. Trade was comparatively primitive; most of it was 
by barter in village bazaars. Foreign commerce grew slowly, restricted severely 
by the most up-to-date tariff walls; the various kingdoms of the Near East 
believed strongly in the “protective principle,” for customs dues were a mainstay 
of their royal treasuries. Nevertheless Egypt grew rich by importing raw 
materials and exporting finished products; Syrian, Cretan and Cypriote 
merchants crowded the markets of Egypt, and Phoenician galleys sailed up the 
Nile to the busy wharves of Thebes.7” 

Coinage had not yet developed; payments, even of the highest salaries, were 
made in goods—corn, bread, yeast, beer, etc. Taxes were collected in kind, and 
the Pharaoh’s treasuries were not a mint of money, but storehouses of a thousand 
products from the fields and shops. After the influx of precious metals that 
followed the conquests of Thutmose III, merchants began to pay for goods with 
rings or ingots of gold, measured by weight at every transaction; but no coins of 
definite value guaranteed by the state arose to facilitate exchange. Credit, 
however, was highly developed; written transfers frequently took the place of 
barter or payment; scribes were busy everywhere accelerating business with 
legal documents of exchange, accounting and finance. 

Every visitor to the Louvre has seen the statue of the Egyptian scribe, 
squatting on his haunches, almost completely nude, dressed with a pen behind 
the ear as reserve for the one he holds in his hand. He keeps record of work done 
and goods paid, of prices and costs, of profits and loss; he counts the cattle as 
they move to the slaughter, or corn as it is measured out in sale; he draws up 
contracts and wills, and makes out his master’s income-tax; verily there is 
nothing new under the sun. He is sedulously attentive and mechanically 
industrious; he has just enough intelligence not to be dangerous. His life is 
monotonous, but he consoles himself by writing essays on the hardships of the 
manual worker’s existence, and the princely dignity of those whose food is paper 
and whose blood is ink. 


3. Government 


The bureaucrats—Law—The vizier—The pharaoh 


With these scribes as a clerical bureaucracy the Pharaoh and the provincial 
nobles maintained law and order in the state. Ancient slabs show such clerks 
taking the census, and examining income-tax returns. Through Nilometers that 
measured the rise of the river, the scribe-officials forecast the size of the harvest, 
and estimated the government’s future revenue; they allotted appropriations in 
advance to governmental departments, supervised industry and trade, and in 
some measure achieved, almost at the outset of history, a planned economy 
regulated by the state.78 

Civil and criminal legislation were highly developed, and already in the Fifth 
Dynasty the law of private property and bequest was intricate and precise.”9 As 
in our own days, there was absolute equality before the law—whenever the 
contesting parties had equal resources and influence. The oldest legal document 
in the world is a brief, in the British Museum, presenting to the court a complex 
case in inheritance. Judges required cases to be pled and answered, reargued and 
rebutted, not in oratory but in writing—which compares favorably with our 
windy litigation. Perjury was punished with death.80 There were regular courts, 
rising from local judgment-seats in the nomes to supreme courts at Memphis, 
Thebes, or Heliopolis.2! Torture was used occasionally as a midwife to truth;82 
beating with a rod was a frequent punishment, mutilation by cutting off nose or 
ears, hand or tongue, was sometimes resorted to,®3 or exile to the mines, or death 
by strangling, empaling, beheading, or burning at the stake; the extreme penalty 
was to be embalmed alive, to be eaten slowly by an inescapable coating of 
corrosive natron.®4 Criminals of high rank were saved the shame of public 
execution by being permitted to kill themselves, as in samurai Japan.®° We find 
no signs of any system of police; even the standing army—always small because 
of Egypt’s protected isolation between deserts and seas—was seldom used for 
internal discipline. Security of life and property, and the continuity of law and 
government, rested almost entirely on the prestige of the Pharaoh, maintained by 
the schools and the church. No other nation except China has ever dared to 
depend so largely upon psychological discipline. 

It was a well-organized government, with a better record of duration than any 
other in history. At the head of the administration was the Vizier, who served at 
once as prime minister, chief justice, and head of the treasury; he was the court 
of last resort under the Pharaoh himself. A tomb relief shows us the Vizier 


leaving his house early in the morning to hear the petitions of the poor, “to 
hear,” as the inscription reads, “what the people say in their demands, and to 
make no distinction between small and great.”8& A remarkable papyrus roll, 
which comes down to us from the days of the Empire, purports to be the form of 
address (perhaps it is but a literary invention) with which the Pharaoh installed a 
new Vizier: 


Look to the office of the Vizier; be watchful over all that is done 
therein. Behold, it is the established support of the whole land... . The 
Vizierate is not sweet; it is bitter... . Behold, it is not to show respect- 
of-persons to princes and councillors; it is not to make for himself 
slaves of any people... . Behold, when a petitioner comes from Upper 
or Lower Egypt . . . see thou to it that everything is done in accordance 
with law, that everything is done according to the custom thereof, 
(giving) to (every man) his right. . . . It is an abomination of the god to 
show partiality. .. . Look upon him who is known to thee like him who 
is unknown to thee; and him who is near the King like him who is far 
from (his House). Behold, a prince who does this, he shall endure here 
in this place. . . . The dread of a prince is that he does justice... . 
(Behold the regulation) that is laid upon thee.8” 


The Pharaoh himself was the supreme court; any case might under certain 
circumstances be brought to him, if the plaintiff was careless of expense. 
Ancient carvings show us the “Great House” from which he ruled, and in which 
the offices of the government were gathered; from this Great House, which the 
Egyptians called Pero and which the Jews translated Pharaoh, came the title of 
the emperor. Here he carried on an arduous routine of executive work, 
sometimes with a schedule as rigorous as Chandragupta’s, Louis XIV’s or 
Napoleon’s.88 When he traveled the nobles met him at the feudal frontiers, 
escorted and entertained him, and gave him presents proportionate to their 
expectations; one lord, says a proud inscription, gave to Amenhotep II “carriages 
of silver and gold, statues of ivory and ebony . . . jewels, weapons, and works of 
art,” 680 shields, 140 bronze daggers, and many vases of precious metal.89 The 
Pharaoh reciprocated by taking one of the baron’s sons to live with him at court 
—a subtle way of exacting a hostage of fidelity. The oldest of the courtiers 
constituted a Council of Elders called Saru, or The Great Ones, who served as an 
advisory cabinet to the king.99 Such counsel was in a sense superfluous, for the 
Pharaoh, with the help of the priests, assumed divine descent, powers and 
wisdom; this alliance with the gods was the secret of his prestige. Consequently 


he was greeted with forms of address always flattering, sometimes astonishing, 
as when, in The Story of Sinuhe, a good citizen hails him: “O long-living King, 
may the Golden One” (Hathor the goddess) “give life to thy nose.”9! 

As became so godlike a person, the Pharaoh was waited upon by a variety of 
aides, including generals, launderers, bleachers, guardians of the imperial 
wardrobe, and other men of high degree. Twenty officials collaborated to take 
care of his toilet: barbers who were permitted only to shave him and cut his hair, 
hairdressers who adjusted the royal cowl and diadem to his head, manicurists 
who cut and polished his nails, perfumers who deodorized his body, blackened 
his eyelids with kohl, and reddened his cheeks and lips with rouge.92 One tomb 
inscription describes its occupant as “Overseer of the Cosmetic Box, Overseer of 
the Cosmetic Pencil, Sandal-Bearer to the King, doing in the matter of the 
King’s sandals to the satisfaction of his Law.”93 So pampered, he tended to 
degenerate, and sometimes brightened his boredom by manning the imperial 
barge with young women clad only in network of a large mesh. The luxury of 
Amenhotep III prepared for the debacle of Ikhnaton. 


4. Morals 


Royal incest—The harem—Marriage—The position of woman—The 
matriarchate in Egypt—Sexual morality 


The government of the Pharaohs resembled that of Napoleon, even to the 
incest. Very often the king married his own sister—occasionally his own 
daughter—to preserve the purity of the royal blood. It is difficult to say whether 
this weakened the stock. Certainly Egypt did not think so, after several thousand 
years of experiment; the institution of sister-marriage spread among the people, 
and as late as the second century after Christ two-thirds of the citizens of 
Arsinoé were found to be practising the custom.94 The words brother and sister, 
in Egyptian poetry, have the same significance as lover and beloved among 
ourselves.25 In addition to his sisters the Pharaoh had an abundant harem, 
recruited not only from captive women but from the daughters of the nobles and 
the gifts of foreign potentates; so Amenhotep III received from a prince of 
Naharina his eldest daughter and three hundred select maidens.2° Some of the 
nobility imitated this tiresome extravagance on a small scale, adjusting their 
morals to their resources. 

For the most part the common people, like persons of moderate income 
everywhere, contented themselves with monogamy. Family life was apparently 


as well ordered, as wholesome in moral tone and influence, as in the highest 
civilizations of our time. Divorce was rare until the decadent dynasties. The 
husband could dismiss his wife without compensation if he detected her in 
adultery; if he divorced her for other reasons he was required to turn over to her 
a substantial share of the family property. The fidelity of the husband—so far as 
we can fathom such arcana—was as painstaking as in any later culture, and the 
position of woman was more advanced than in most countries today. “No 
people, ancient or modern,” said Max Miiller, “has given women so high a legal 
status as did the inhabitants of the Nile Valley.”97 The monuments picture them 
eating and drinking in public, going about their affairs in the streets unattended 
and unharmed, and freely engaging in industry and trade. Greek travelers, 
accustomed to confine their Xanthippes narrowly, were amazed at this liberty; 
they jibed at the henpecked husbands of Egypt, and Diodorus Siculus, perhaps 
with a twinkle in his eye, reported that along the Nile obedience of the husband 
to the wife was required in the marriage bond?®—a stipulation not necessary in 
America. Women held and bequeathed property in their own names; one of the 
most ancient documents in history is the Third Dynasty will in which the lady 
Neb-sent transmits her lands to her children.99 Hatshepsut and Cleopatra rose to 
be queens, and ruled and ruined like kings. 

Sometimes a cynical note is heard in the literature. One ancient moralist 
warns his readers: 


Beware of a woman from abroad, who is not known in her city. 
Look not upon her when she comes, and know her not. She is like the 
vortex of deep waters, whose whirling is unfathomable. The woman 
whose husband is far away, she writes to thee every day. If there is no 
witness with her she arises and spreads her net. Oh, deadly crime if 
one hearkens! 100 


But the more characteristically Egyptian tone sounds in Ptah-hotep’s 
instructions to his son: 


If thou art successful, and hast furnished thy house, and lovest the 
wife of thy bosom, then fill her stomach and clothe her back. . .. Make 
glad her heart during the time thou hast her, for she is a field profitable 
to its owner. .. . If thou oppose her it will mean thy ruin.19! 


And the Boulak Papyrus admonishes the child with touching wisdom: 


Thou shalt never forget thy mother. . . . For she carried thee long 
beneath her breast as a heavy burden; and after thy months were 
accomplished she bore thee. Three long years she carried thee upon 
her shoulder, and gave thee her breast to thy mouth. She nurtured thee, 
and took no offense from thy uncleanliness. And when thou didst enter 
school, and wast instructed in the writings, daily she stood by the 
master with bread and beer from the house. 192 


It is likely that this high status of woman arose from the mildly matriarchal 
character of Egyptian society. Not only was woman full mistress in the house, 
but all estates descended in the female line; “even in late times,” says Petrie, “the 
husband made over all his property and future earnings to his wife in his 
marriage settlement.”!03 Men married their sisters not because familiarity had 
bred romance, but because they wished to enjoy the family inheritance, which 
passed down from mother to daughter, and they did not care to see this wealth 
give aid and comfort to strangers.!94 The powers of the wife underwent a slow 
diminution in the course of time, perhaps through contact with the patriarchal 
customs of the Hyksos, and through the transit of Egypt from agricultural 
isolation and peace to imperialism and war; under the Ptolemies the influence of 
the Greeks was so great that freedom of divorce, claimed in earlier times by the 
wife, became the exclusive privilege of the husband. Even then, however, the 
change was accepted only by the upper classes; the Egyptian commoner adhered 
to matriarchal ways.195 Possibly because of the mastery of woman over her own 
affairs, infanticide was rare; Diodorus thought it a peculiarity of the Egyptians 
that every child born to them was reared, and tells us that parents guilty of 
infanticide were required by law to hold the dead child in their arms for three 
days and nights.1°© Families were large, and children swarmed in both hovels 
and palaces; the well-to-do were hard put to it to keep count of their offspring. 197 

Even in courtship the woman usually took the initiative. The love poems and 
letters that have come down to us are generally addressed by the lady to the man; 
she begs for assignations, she presses her suit directly, she formally proposes 
marriage.!08 “Oh my beautiful friend,” says one letter, “my desire is to become, 
as thy wife, the mistress of all thy possessions.”!99 Hence modesty, as distinct 
from fidelity, was not prominent among the Egyptians; they spoke of sexual 
affairs with a directness alien to our late morality, adorned their very temples 
with pictures and bas-reliefs of startling anatomical candor, and supplied their 
dead with obscene literature to amuse them in the grave.!!0 Blood ran warm 
along the Nile: girls were nubile at ten, and premarital morals were free and 
easy; one courtesan, in Ptolemaic days, was reputed to have built a pyramid with 


her savings; even sodomy had its clientele.!!1 Dancing-girls, in the manner of 
Japan, were accepted into the best male society as providers of entertainment 
and physical edification; they dressed in diaphanous robes, or contented 
themselves with anklets, bracelets and rings.1/2 Evidences occur of religious 
prostitution on a small scale; as late as the Roman occupation the most beautiful 
girl among the noble families of Thebes was chosen to be consecrated to Amon. 
When she was too old to satisfy the god she received an honorable discharge, 
married, and moved in the highest circles.!15 It was a civilization with different 
prejudices from our own. 


5. Manners 


Character—Games—Appearance—Cosmetics—Costume—Jewelry 


If we try to visualize the Egyptian character we find it difficult to distinguish 
between the ethics of the literature and the actual practices of life. Very 
frequently noble sentiments occur; a poet, for example, counsels his countrymen: 


Give bread to him who has no field, 
And create for thyself a good name for ever more;114 


and some of the elders give very laudable advice to their children. A papyrus in 
the British Museum, known to scholars as “The Wisdom of Amenemope” (ca. 
950 B.c.), prepares a student for public office with admonitions that probably 
influenced the author or authors of the “Proverbs of Solomon.” 


Be not greedy for a cubit of land, 

And trespass not on the boundary of the widow. ... 
Plough the fields that thou mayest find thy needs, 
And receive thy bread from thine own threshing floor. 
Better is a bushel which God giveth to thee 

Than five thousand gained by transgression. .. . 
Better is poverty in the hand of God 

Than riches in the storehouse; 

And better are loaves when the heart is joyous 

Than riches in unhappiness. . . .115 


Such pious literature did not prevent the normal operation of human greed. 
Plato described the Athenians as loving knowledge, the Egyptians as loving 


wealth; perhaps he was too patriotic. In general the Egyptians were the 
Americans of antiquity: enamored of size, given to gigantic engineering and 
majestic building, industrious and accumulative, practical even in the midst of 
many ultramundane superstitions. They were the arch-conservatives of history; 
the more they changed, the more they remained the same; through forty 
centuries their artists copied the old conventions religiously. They appear to us, 
from their monuments, to have been a matter-of-fact people, not given to non- 
theological nonsense. They had no sentimental regard for human life, and killed 
with the clear conscience of nature; Egyptian soldiers cut off the right hand, or 
the phallus, of a slain enemy, and brought it to the proper scribe that it might be 
put into the record to their credit.1‘6 In the later dynasties the people, long 
accustomed to internal peace and to none but distant wars, lost all military habits 
and qualities, until at last a few Roman soldiers sufficed to master all Egypt.117 

The accident that we know them chiefly from the remains in their tombs or 
the inscriptions on their temples has misled us into exaggerating their solemnity. 
We perceive from some of their sculptures and reliefs, and from their burlesque 
stories of the gods,118 that they had a jolly turn for humor. They played many 
public and private games, such as checkers and dice;!19 they gave many modern 
toys to their children, like marbles, bouncing balls, tenpins and tops; they 
enjoyed wrestling contests, boxing matches and bull-fights.!20 At feasts and 
recreations they were anointed by attendants, were wreathed with flowers, feted 
with wines, and presented with gifts. 


From the painting and the statuary we picture them as a physically vigorous 
people, muscular, broad-shouldered, thin-waisted, full-lipped, and flat-footed 
from going unshod. The upper classes are represented as fashionably slender, 
imperiously tall, with oval face, sloping forehead, regular features, a long, 
straight nose, and magnificent eyes. Their skin was white at birth (indicating an 
Asiatic rather than an African origin), but rapidly darkened under the Egyptian 
sun;!21 their artists idealized them in painting the men red, the women yellow; 
perhaps these colors were merely cosmetic styles. The man of the people, 
however, is pictured as short and squat, like the “Sheik-el-Beled,” formed by 
heavy toil and an unbalanced ration; his features are rough, his nose blunt and 
wide; he is intelligent but coarse. Perhaps, as in so many other instances, the 
people and their rulers were of different races: the rulers of Asiatic, the people of 
African, derivation. The hair was dark, sometimes curly, but never woolly. 
Women bobbed their hair in the most modern mode; men shaved lips and chin, 
but consoled themselves with magnificent wigs. Often, in order to wear these 
more comfortably, they shaved the head; even the queen consort (e.g., 


Ikhnaton’s mother Tiy) cut off all her hair to wear more easily the royal wig and 
crown. It was a matter of rigid etiquette that the king should have the biggest 
wig.122 

According to their means they repaired the handiwork of nature with subtle 
cosmetic art. Faces were rouged, lips were painted, nails were colored, hair and 
limbs were oiled; even in the sculptures the Egyptian women have painted eyes. 
Those who could afford it had seven creams and two kinds of rouge put into 
their tombs when they died. The remains abound in toilet sets, mirrors, razors, 
hair-curlers, hair-pins, combs, cosmetic boxes, dishes and spoons—made of 
wood, ivory, alabaster or bronze, and designed in delightful and appropriate 
forms. Eye-paint still survives in some of the tubes. The kohl that women use 
today for painting the eyebrows and the face is a lineal descendant of the oil 
used by the Egyptians; it has come down to us through the Arabs, whose word 
for it, al-kohl, has given us our word alcohol. Perfumes of all sorts were used on 
the body and the clothes, and homes were made fragrant with incense and 
myrrh.123 

Their clothing ran through every gradation from primitive nudity to the 
gorgeous dress of Empire days. Children of both sexes went about, till their 
teens, naked except for ear-rings and necklaces; the girls, however, showed a 
beseeming modesty by wearing a string of beads around the middle.!24 Servants 
and peasants limited their everyday wardrobe to a loin-cloth. Under the Old 
Kingdom free men and women went naked to the navel, and covered themselves 
from waist to knees with a short, tight skirt of white linen.125 Since shame is a 
child of custom rather than of nature, these simple garments contented the 
conscience as completely as Victorian petticoats and corsets, or the evening 
dress of the contemporary American male; “our virtues lie in the interpretation 
of the time.” Even the priests, in the first dynasties, wore nothing but loin-cloths, 
as we see from the statue of Ranofer.!26 When wealth increased, clothing 
increased; the Middle Kingdom added a second and larger skirt over the first, 
and the Empire added a covering for the breast, with now and then a cape. 
Coachmen and grooms took on formidable costumes, and ran through the streets 
in full livery to clear a way for the chariots of their masters. Women, in the 
prosperous dynasties, abandoned the tight skirt for a loose robe that passed over 
the shoulder and was joined in a clasp under the right breast. Flounces, 
embroideries and a thousand frills appeared, and fashion entered like a serpent to 
disturb the paradise of primitive nudity.!27 

Both sexes loved ornament, and covered neck, breast, arms, wrists and ankles 
with jewelry. As the nation fattened on the tribute of Asia and the commerce of 
the Mediterranean world, jewelry ceased to be restricted to the aristocracy, and 


became a passion with all classes. Every scribe and merchant had his seal of 
silver or gold; every man had a ring, every woman had an ornamental chain. 
These chains, as we see them in the museums today, are of infinite variety: some 
of them two to three inches, some of them five feet, in length; some thick and 
heavy, some “as slight and flexible as the finest Venetian lace.”!28 About the 
time of the Eighteenth Dynasty ear-rings became de rigueur; every one had to 
have the ears pierced for them, not only girls and women, but boys and men.!29 
Men as well as women decorated their persons with bracelets and rings, 
pendants and beads of costly stone. The women of ancient Egypt could learn 
very little from us in the matter of cosmetics and jewelry if they were 
reincarnated among us today. 


6. Letters 


Education—Schools of government—Paper and ink—Stages in the 
development of writing—Forms of Egyptian writing 


The priests imparted rudimentary instruction to the children of the well-to-do 
in schools attached to the temples, as in the Roman Catholic parishes of our 
age.130 One high-priest, who was what we should term Minister or Secretary of 
Education, calls himself “Chief of the Royal Stable of Instruction.”!3! In the 
ruins of a school which was apparently part of the Ramesseum a large number of 
shells has been found, still bearing the lessons of the ancient pedagogue. The 
teacher’s function was to produce scribes for the clerical work of the state. To 
stimulate his pupils he wrote eloquent essays on the advantages of education. 
“Give thy heart to learning, and love her like a mother,” says one edifying 
papyrus, “for there is nothing so precious as learning.” “Behold,” says another, 
“there is no profession that is not governed; it is only the learned man who rules 
himself.” It is a misfortune to be a soldier, writes an early bookworm; it is a 
weariness to till the earth; the only happiness is “to turn the heart to books 
during the daytime and to read during the night.” 152 

Copy-books survive from the days of the Empire with the corrections of the 
masters still adorning the margins; the abundance of errors would console the 
modern schoolboy.!33 The chief method of instruction was the dictation or 
copying of texts, which were written upon potsherds or limestone flakes.154 The 
subjects were largely commercial, for the Egyptians were the first and greatest 
utilitarians; but the chief topic of pedagogic discourse was virtue, and the chief 
problem, as ever, was discipline. “Do not spend thy time in wishing, or thou wilt 


come to a bad end,” we read in one of the copy-books. “Let thy mouth read the 
book in thy hand; take advice from those who know more than thou dost”—this 
last is probably one of the oldest phrases in any language. Discipline was 
vigorous, and based upon the simplest principles. “The youth has a back,” says a 
euphemistic manuscript, “and attends when he is beaten, . . . for the ears of the 
young are placed on the back.” A pupil writes to his former teacher: “Thou didst 
beat my back, and thy instructions went into my ear.” That this animal-training 
did not always succeed appears from a papyrus in which a teacher laments that 
his former pupils love books much less than beer.1!35 

Nevertheless, a large number of the temple students were graduated from the 
hands of the priest to high schools attached to the offices of the state treasury. 
There, in the first known School of Government, the young scribes were 
instructed in public administration. On graduating they were apprenticed to 
officials, who taught them through plenty of work. Perhaps it was a better way of 
securing and training public servants than our modern selection of them by 
popularity and subserviency, and the noise of the hustings. In this manner Egypt 
and Babylonia developed, more or less simultaneously, the earliest school- 
systems in history;13° not till the nineteenth century of our era was the public 
instruction of the young to be so well organized again. 

In the higher grades the student was allowed to use paper—one of the main 
items of Egyptian trade, and one of the permanent gifts of Egypt to the world. 
The stem of the papyrus plant was cut into strips, other strips were placed 
crosswise upon these, the sheet was pressed, and paper, the very stuff (and 
nonsense) of civilization, was made.!37 How well they made it may be judged 
from the fact that manuscripts written by them five thousand years ago are still 
intact and legible. Sheets were combined into books by gumming the right edge 
of one sheet to the left edge of the next; in this way rolls were produced which 
were sometimes forty yards in length; they were seldom longer, for there were 
no verbose historians in Egypt. Ink, black and indestructible, was made by 
mixing water with soot and vegetable gums on a wooden palette; the pen was a 
simple reed, fashioned at the tip into a tiny brush.138 

With these modern instruments the Egyptians wrote the most ancient of 
literatures. Their language had probably come in from Asia; the oldest 
specimens of it show many Semitic affinities.159 The earliest writing was 
apparently pictographic—an object was represented by drawing a picture of it: 
e.g., the word for house (Egyptian per) was indicated by a small rectangle with 
an opening on one of the long sides. As some ideas were too abstract to be 
literally pictured, pictography passed into ideography: certain pictures were by 
custom and convention used to represent not the objects pictured but the ideas 


suggested by them; so the forepart of a lion meant supremacy (as in the Sphinx), 
a wasp meant royalty, and a tadpole stood for thousands. As a further 
development along this line, abstract ideas, which had at first resisted 
representation, were indicated by picturing objects whose names happened to 
resemble the spoken words that corresponded to the ideas; so the picture of a lute 
came to mean not only lute, but good, because the Egyptian word-sound for lute 
—nefer—tresembled the word-sound for good—nofer. Queer rebus combinations 
grew out of these homonyms—words of like sound but different meanings. 
Since the verb to be was expressed in the spoken language by the sound khopiru, 
the scribe, being puzzled to find a picture for so intangible a conception, split the 
word into parts, kho-pi-ru, expressed these by picturing in succession a sieve 
(called in the spoken language khau), a mat (pi), and a mouth (ru); use and wont, 
which sanctify so many absurdities, soon made this strange assortment of 
characters suggest the idea of being. In this way the Egyptian arrived at the 
syllable, the syllabic sign, and the syllabary—i.e., a collection of syllabic signs; 
and by dividing difficult words into syllables, finding homonyms for these, and 
drawing in combination the objects suggested by these syllabic sounds, he was 
able, in the course of time, to make the hieroglyphic signs convey almost any 
idea. 

Only one step remained—to invent letters. The sign for a house meant at first 
the word for house—per; then it meant the sound per, or p-r with any vowel in 
between, as a syllable in any word. Then the picture was shortened, and used to 
represent the sound po, pa, pu, pe or pi in any word; and since vowels were 
never written, this was equivalent to having a character for P. By a like 
development the sign for a hand (Egyptian dot) came to mean do, da, etc., finally 
D; the sign for mouth (ro or ru) came to mean R; the sign for snake (zt) became 
Z; the sign for lake (shy) became Sh. .. . The result was an alphabet of twenty- 
four consonants, which passed with Egyptian and Phoenician trade to all quarters 
of the Mediterranean, and came down, via Greece and Rome, as one of the most 
precious parts of our Oriental heritage.!40 Hieroglyphics are as old as the earliest 
dynasties; alphabetic characters appear first in inscriptions left by the Egyptians 
in the mines of the Sinai peninsula, variously dated at 2500 and 1500 B.c.141, XX 

Whether wisely or not, the Egyptians never adopted a completely alphabetic 
writing; like modern stenographers they mingled pictographs, ideographs and 
syllabic signs with their letters to the very end of their civilization. This has 
made it difficult for scholars to read Egyptian, but it is quite conceivable that 
such a medley of longhand and shorthand facilitated the business of writing for 
those Egyptians who could spare the time to learn it. Since English speech is no 
honorable guide to English spelling, it is probably as difficult for a contemporary 


lad to learn the devious ways of English orthography as it was for the Egyptian 
scribe to memorize by use the five hundred hieroglyphs, their secondary syllabic 
meanings, and their tertiary alphabetic uses. In the course of time a more rapid 
and sketchy form of writing was developed for manuscripts, as distinguished 
from the careful “sacred carvings” of the monuments. Since this corruption of 
hieroglyphic was first made by the priests and the temple scribes, it was called 
by the Greeks hieratic; but it soon passed into common use for public, 
commercial and private documents. A still more abbreviated and careless form 
of this script was developed by the common people, and therefore came to be 
known as demotic. On the monuments, however, the Egyptian insisted on having 
his lordly and lovely hieroglyphic—perhaps the most picturesque form of 
writing ever made. 


7. Literature 


Texts and libraries—The Egyptian Sinbad—The Story of Sinuhe— 
Fiction—An amorous fragment—Love poems—History—A literary 
revolution 


Most of the literature that survives from ancient Egypt is written in hieratic 
script. Little of it remains, and we are forced to estimate it from the fragments 
that do it only the blind justice of chance; perhaps time destroyed the 
Shakespeares of Egypt, and preserved only the poets laureate. A great official of 
the Fourth Dynasty is called on his tomb “Scribe of the House of Books” 142 we 
cannot tell whether this primeval library was a repository of literature, or only a 
dusty storehouse of public records and documents. The oldest extant Egyptian 
literature consists of the “Pyramid Texts”—pious matter engraved on the walls 
in five pyramids of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties.x*! 143 Libraries have come 
down to us from as far back as 2000 B.c.—papyri rolled and packed in jars, 
labeled, and ranged on shelves;!45 in one such jar was found the oldest form of 
the story of Sinbad the Sailor, or, as we might rather call it, Robinson Crusoe. 

“The Story of the Shipwrecked Sailor” is a simple autobiographical fragment, 
full of life and feeling. “How glad is he,” says this ancient mariner, in a line 
reminiscent of Dante, “that relateth what he hath experienced when the calamity 
hath passed!” 


I will relate to thee something that was experienced by me myself, 
when I had set out for the mines of the Sovereign and had gone down 


to the sea in a ship of 180 feet in length and 60 feet in breadth; and 
therein were 120 sailors of the pick of Egypt. They scanned the sky, 
they scanned the earth, and their hearts were more . . . than those of 
lions. They foretold a storm or ever it came, and a tempest when as yet 
it was not. 

A storm burst while we were yet at sea... . We flew before the 
wind and it made... a wave eight cubits high... . 

Then the ship perished, and of them that were in it not one survived. 
And I was cast onto an island by a wave of the sea, and I spent three 
days alone with mine heart as my companion. I slept under the shelter 
of a tree, and embraced the shade. Then I stretched forth my feet in 
order to find out what I could put into my mouth. I found figs and 
vines there, and all manner of fine leeks. . . . There were fish there and 
fowl, and there was nothing that was not in it... . When I had made 
me a fire-drill I kindled a fire and made a burnt-offering for the 
gods. 146 


Another tale recounts the adventures of Sinuhe, a public official who flees 


from Egypt at the death of Amenemhet I, wanders from country to country of the 
Near East, and, despite prosperity and honors there, suffers unbearably from 
lonesomeness for his native land. At last he gives up riches, and makes his way 


through many hardships back to Egypt. 


O God, whosoever thou art, that didst ordain this flight, bring me 
again to the House (i.e., the Pharaoh). Peradventure thou wilt suffer 
me to see the place wherein mine heart dwelleth. What is a greater 
matter than that my corpse should be buried in the land wherein I was 
bom? Come to mine aid! May good befall, may God show me mercy! 


In the sequel we find him home again, weary and dusty with many miles of 
desert travel, and fearful lest the Pharaoh reprove him for his long absence from 
a land which, like all others, looked upon itself as the only civilized country in 
the world. But the Pharaoh forgives him, and extends to him every cosmetic 


courtesy: 


I was placed in the house of a king’s son, in which there was noble 
equipment, and a bath was therein. . . . Years were made to pass away 
from my body; I was shaved (?) and my hair was combed (?). A load 
(of dirt?) was given over to the desert, and the (filthy) clothes to the 


sand-farers. And I was arrayed in finest linen, and anointed with the 
best oil.147 


Short stories are diverse and plentiful in the fragments that have come down 
to us of Egyptian literature. There are marvelous tales of ghosts, miracles, and 
other fascinating concoctions, as credible as the detective stories that satisfy 
modern statesmen; there are high-sounding romances of princes and princesses, 
kings and queens, including the oldest known form of the tale of Cinderella, her 
exquisite foot, her wandering slipper, and her royal-hymeneal dénouement;!48 
there are fables of animals illustrating by their conduct the foibles and passions 
of humanity, and pointing morals sagely!49—a kind of premonitory plagiarism 
from A‘sop and La Fontaine. Typical of the Egyptian mingling of natural and 
supernatural is the tale of Anupu and Bitiu, older and younger brothers, who live 
happily on their farm until Anupu’s wife falls in love with Bitiu, is repulsed by 
him, and revenges herself by accusing him, to his brother, of having offered her 
violence. Gods and crocodiles come to Bitiu’s aid against Anupu; but Bitiu, 
disgusted with mankind, mutilates himself to prove his innocence, retires Timon- 
like to the woods, and places his heart unreachably high on the topmost flower 
of a tree. The gods, pitying his loneliness, create for him a wife of such beauty 
that the Nile falls in love with her, and steals a lock of her hair. Drifting down 
the stream, the lock is found by the Pharaoh, who, intoxicated by its scent, 
commands his henchmen to find the owner. She is found and brought to him, 
and he marries her. Jealous of Bitiu he sends men to cut down the tree on which 
Bitiu has placed his heart. The tree is cut down, and as the flower touches the 
earth Bitiu dies.159 How little the taste of our ancestors differed from our own! 


The early literature of the Egyptians is largely religious; and the oldest 
Egyptian poems are the hymns of the Pyramid Texts. Their form is also the most 
ancient poetic form known to us—that “parallelism of members,” or repetition of 
the thought in different phrase, which the Hebrew poets adopted from the 
Egyptians and Babylonians, and immortalized in the Psalms.19! As the Old 
passes into the Middle Kingdom, the literature tends to become secular and 
“profane.” We catch some glimpse of a lost body of amorous literature in a 
fragment preserved to us through the laziness of a Middle Kingdom scribe who 
did not complete his task of wiping clear an old papyrus, but left legible some 
twenty-five lines that tell of a simple shepherd’s encounter with a goddess. “This 
goddess,” says the story, “met with him as he wended his way to the pool, and 
she had stripped off her clothes and disarrayed her hair.” The shepherd reports 
the matter cautiously: 


“Behold ye, when I went down to the swamp. .. . I saw a woman 
therein, and she looked not like a mortal being. My hair stood on end 
when I saw her tresses, because her color was so bright. Never will I 
do what she said; awe of her is in my body.”!52 


The love songs abound in number and beauty, but as they celebrate chiefly 
the amours of brothers and sisters they will shock or amuse the modern ear. One 
collection is called “The Beautiful Joyous Songs of thy sister whom thy heart 
loves, who walks in the fields.” An ostracon or shell dating back to the 
Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasty plays a modern theme on the ancient chords of 
desire: 


The love of my beloved leaps on the bank of the stream. 
A crocodile lies in the shadows; 

Yet I go down into the water, and breast the wave. 

My courage is high on the stream, 

And the water is as land to my feet. 

It is her love that makes me strong. 

She is a book of spells to me. 

When I behold my beloved coming my heart is glad, 

My arms are spread apart to embrace her; 

My heart rejoices forever . . . since my beloved came. 
When I embrace her I am as one who is in Incense Land, 
As one who carries perfumes. 

When I kiss her, her lips are opened, 

And I am made merry without beer. 

Would that I were her Negress slave who is in attendance on her; 
So should I behold the hue of all her limbs.153 


The lines have been arbitrarily divided here; we cannot tell from the external 
form of the original that it is verse. The Egyptians knew that music and feeling 
are the twin essences of poetry; if these were present, the outward shape did not 
matter. Often, however, the rhythm was accentuated, as we have seen, by 
“parallelism of members.” Sometimes the poet used the device of beginning 
every sentence or stanza with the same word; sometimes he played like a punster 
with like sounds meaning unlike or incongruous things; and it is clear from the 
texts that the trick of alliteration is as old as the Pyramids.154 These simple forms 
were enough; with them the Egyptian poet could express almost every shade of 
that “romantic” love which Nietzsche supposed was an invention of the 


Troubadours. The Harris Papyrus shows that such sentiments could be expressed 
by a woman as well as by a man: 


I am thy first sister, 

And thou art to me as the garden 

Which I have planted with flowers 

And all sweet-smelling herbs. 

I directed a canal into it, 

That thou mightest dip thy hand into it 
When the north wind blows cool. 

The beautiful place where we take a walk, 
When thy hand rests within mine, 

With thoughtful mind and joyous heart 
Because we walk together. 

It is intoxicating to me to hear thy voice, 
And my life depends upon hearing thee. 
Whenever I see thee 

It is better to me than food or drink.155 


All in all it is astonishing how varied the fragments are. Formal letters, legal 
documents, historical narratives, magic formulas, laborious hymns, books of 
devotion, songs of love and war, romantic novelettes, moral exhortations, 
philosophical treatises—everything is represented here except epic and drama, 
and even of these one might by stretching a point find instances. The story of 
Rameses II’s dashing victories, engraved patiently in verse upon brick after brick 
of the great pylon at Luxor, is epic at least in length and dulness. In another 
inscription Rameses IV boasts that in a play he had defended Osiris from Set, 
and had recalled Osiris to life.15° Our knowledge does not allow us to amplify 
this hint. 

Historiography, in Egypt, is as old as history; even the kings of the 
predynastic period kept historical records proudly.!9” Official historians 
accompanied the Pharaohs on their expeditions, never saw their defeats, and 
recorded, or invented, the details of their victories; already the writing of history 
had become a cosmetic art. As far back as 2500 B.c. Egyptian scholars made lists 
of their kings, named the years from them, and chronicled the outstanding events 
of each year and reign; by the time of Thutmose II these documents became 
full-fledged histories, eloquent with patriotic emotion.!5° Egyptian philosophers 
of the Middle Kingdom thought both man and history old and effete, and 
mourned the lusty youth of their race; Khekheperre-Sonbu, a savant of the reign 


of Senusret II, about 2150 B.c., complained that all things had long since been 
said, and nothing remained for literature except repetition. “Would,” he cried 
unhappily, “that I had words that are unknown, utterances and sayings in new 
language, that hath not yet passed away, and without that which hath been said 
repeatedly—not an utterance that hath grown stale, what the ancestors have 
already said.”159 


Distance blurs for us the variety and changefulness of Egyptian literature, as 
it blurs the individual differences of unfamiliar peoples. Nevertheless, in the 
course of its long development Egyptian letters passed through movements and 
moods as varied as those that have disturbed the history of European literature. 
As in Europe, so in Egypt the language of everyday speech diverged gradually, 
at last almost completely, from that in which the books of the Old Kingdom had 
been written. For a long time authors continued to compose in the ancient 
tongue; scholars acquired it in school, and students were compelled to translate 
the “classics” with the help of grammars and vocabularies, and with the 
occasional assistance of “interlinears.” In the fourteenth century B.c. Egyptian 
authors rebelled against this bondage to tradition, and like Dante and Chaucer 
dared to write in the language of the people; Ikhnaton’s famous Hymn to the Sun 
is itself composed in the popular speech. The new literature was realistic, 
youthful, buoyant; it took delight in flouting the old forms and describing the 
new life. In time this language also became literary and formal, refined and 
precise, rigid and impeccable with conventions of word and phrase; once again 
the language of letters separated from the language of speech, and scholasticism 
flourished; the schools of Saite Egypt spent half their time studying and 
translating the “classics” of Ikhnaton’s day.!6° Similar transformations of the 
native tongue went on under the Greeks, under the Romans, under the Arabs; 
another is going on today. Panta rei—all things flow; only scholars never 
change. 


8. Science 


Origins of Egyptian science—Mathematics—Astronomy and the 
calendar—Anatomy and physiology—Medicine, surgery and hygiene 


The scholars of Egypt were mostly priests, enjoying, far from the turmoil of 
life, the comfort and security of the temples; and it was these priests who, 
despite all their superstitions, laid the foundations of Egyptian science. 


According to their own legends the sciences had been invented some 18,000 B.c. 
by Thoth, the Egyptian god of wisdom, during his three-thousand-year-long 
reign on earth; and the most ancient books in each science were among the 
twenty thousand volumes composed by this learned deity.XX!l 161 Our 
knowledge does not permit us to improve substantially upon this theory of the 
origins of science in Egypt. 


At the very outset of recorded Egyptian history we find mathematics highly 
developed; the design and construction of the Pyramids involved a precision of 
measurement impossible without considerable mathematical lore. The 
dependence of Egyptian life upon the fluctuations of the Nile led to careful 
records and calculations of the rise and recession of the river; surveyors and 
scribes were continually remeasuring the land whose boundaries had been 
obliterated by the inundation, and this measuring of the land was evidently the 
origin of geometry.!63 Nearly all the ancients agreed in ascribing the invention 
of this science to the Egyptians.!64 Josephus, however, thought that Abraham 
had brought arithmetic from Chaldea (i.e., Mesopotamia) to Egypt;!°5 and it is 
not impossible that this and other arts came to Egypt from “Ur of the Chaldees,” 
or some other center of western Asia. 

The figures used were cumbersome—one stroke for 1, two strokes for 2,... 
nine strokes for 9, with a new sign for 10. Two 10 signs stood for 20, three 10 
signs for 30, .. . nine for 90, with a new sign for 100. Two 100 signs stood for 
200, three 100 signs for 300, .. . nine for 900, with a new sign for 1000. The 
sign for 1,000,000 was a picture of a man striking his hands above his head, as if 
to express amazement that such a number should exist.!6° The Egyptians fell just 
short of the decimal system; they had no zero, and never reached the idea of 
expressing all numbers with ten digits: e.g., they used twenty-seven signs to 
write 999.167 They had fractions, but always with the numerator 1; to express %4 
they wrote % + 4%. Multiplication and division tables are as old as the Pyramids. 
The oldest mathematical treatise known is the Ahmes Papyrus, dating back to 
2000-1700 B.c.; but this in turn refers to mathematical writings five hundred 
years more ancient than itself. It illustrates by examples the computation of the 
capacity of a barn or the area of a field, and passes to algebraic equations of the 
first degree.168 Egyptian geometry measured not only the area of squares, circles 
and cubes, but also the cubic content of cylinders and spheres; and it arrived at 
3.16 as the value of 1.169 We enjoy the honor of having advanced from 3.16 to 
3.1416 in four thousand years. 

Of Egyptian physics and chemistry we know nothing, and almost as little of 
Egyptian astronomy. The star-gazers of the temples seem to have conceived the 


earth as a rectangular box, with mountains at the corners upholding the sky.17° 
They made no note of eclipses, and were in general less advanced than their 
Mesopotamian contemporaries. Nevertheless they knew enough to predict the 
day on which the Nile would rise, and to orient their temples toward that point 
on the horizon where the sun would appear on the morning of the summer 
solstice.171 Perhaps they knew more than they cared to publish among a people 
whose superstitions were so precious to their rulers; the priests regarded their 
astronomical studies as an esoteric and mysterious science, which they were 
reluctant to disclose to the common world.!72 For century after century they kept 
track of the position and movements of the planets, until their records stretched 
back for thousands of years. They distinguished between planets and fixed stars, 
noted in their catalogues stars of the fifth magnitude (practically invisible to the 
unaided eye), and charted what they thought were the astral influences of the 
heavens on the fortunes of men. From these observations they built the calendar 
which was to be another of Egypt’s greatest gifts to mankind. 

They began by dividing the year into three seasons of four months each: first, 
the rise, overflow and recession of the Nile; second, the period of cultivation; 
and third, the period of harvesting. To each of these months they assigned thirty 
days, as being the most convenient approximation to the lunar month of twenty- 
nine and a half days; their word for month, like ours, was derived from their 
symbol for the moon.*X!II At the end of the twelfth month they added five days 
to bring the year into harmony with the river and the sun.!74 As the beginning of 
their year they chose the day on which the Nile usually reached its height, and on 
which, originally, the great star Sirius (which they called Sothis) rose 
simultaneously with the sun. Since their calendar allowed only 365, instead of 
365% days to a year, this “heliacal rising” of Sirius (i.e., its appearance just 
before sunrise, after having been invisible for a number of days) came a day later 
every four years; and in this way the Egyptian calendar diverged by six hours 
annually from the actual calendar of the sky. The Egyptians never corrected this 
error. Many years later (46 B.c.) the Greek astronomers of Alexandria, by 
direction of Julius Caesar, improved this calendar by adding an extra day every 
fourth year; this was the “Julian Calendar.” Under Pope Gregory XIII (1582) a 
more accurate correction was made by omitting this extra day (February 29th) in 
century years not divisible by 400; this is the “Gregorian Calendar” that we use 
today. Our calendar is essentially the creation of the ancient Near East.*X!V, 175 

Despite the opportunities offered by embalming, the Egyptians made 
relatively poor progress in the study of the human body. They thought that the 
blood-vessels carried air, water, and excretory fluids, and they believed the heart 
and bowels to be the seat of the mind; perhaps if we knew what they meant by 


these terms we should find them not so divergent from our own ephemeral 
certainties. They described with general accuracy the larger bones and viscera, 
and recognized the function of the heart as the driving power of the organism 
and the center of the circulatory system: “its vessels,” says the Ebers Papyrus,!76 
“lead to all the members; whether the doctor lays his finger on the forehead, on 
the back of the head, on the hands, . . . or on the feet, everywhere he meets with 
the heart.” From this to Leonardo and Harvey was but a step—which took three 
thousand years. 


The glory of Egyptian science was medicine. Like almost everything else in 
the cultural life of Egypt, it began with the priests, and dripped with evidences of 
its magical origins. Among the people amulets were more popular than pills as 
preventive or curative of disease; disease was to them a possession by devils, 
and was to be treated with incantations. A cold for instance, could be exorcised 
by such magic words as: “Depart, cold, son of a cold, thou who breakest the 
bones, destroyest the skull, makest ill the seven openings of the head! . . . Go out 
on the floor, stink, stink, stink!”!77/—a cure probably as effective as 
contemporary remedies for this ancient disease. From such depths we rise in 
Egypt to great physicians, surgeons and specialists, who acknowledged an 
ethical code that passed down into the famous Hippocratic oath.!78 Some of 
them specialized in obstetrics or gynecology, some treated only gastric disorders, 
some were oculists so internationally famous that Cyrus sent for one of them to 
come to Persia.!79 The general practitioner was left to gather the crumbs and 
heal the poor; in addition to which he was expected to provide cosmetics, hair- 
dyes, skin-culture, limb-beautification, and flea-exterminators. 18° 

Several papyri devoted to medicine have come down to us. The most valuable 
of them, named from the Edwin Smith who discovered it, is a roll fifteen feet 
long, dating about 1600 B.c., and going back for its sources to much earlier 
works; even in its extant form it is the oldest scientific document known to 
history. It describes forty-eight cases in clinical surgery, from cranial fractures to 
injuries of the spine. Each case is treated in logical order, under the heads of 
provisional diagnosis, examination, semeiology, diagnosis, prognosis, treatment, 
and glosses on the terms used. The author notes, with a clarity unrivaled till the 
eighteenth century of our era, that control of the lower limbs is localized in the 
“brain”’—a word which here appears for the first time in literature. 181 

The Egyptians enjoyed a great variety of diseases, though they had to die of 
them without knowing their Greek names. The mummies and papyri tell of 
spinal tuberculosis, arteriosclerosis, gall-stones, small-pox, infantile paralysis, 
anemia, rheumatic arthritis, epilepsy, gout, mastoiditis, appendicitis, and such 


marvelous affections as spondylitis deformans and achondroplasia. There are no 
signs of syphilis or cancer; but pyorrhea and dental caries, absent in the oldest 
mummies, become frequent in the later ones, indicating the progress of 
civilization. The atrophy and fusion of the bones of the small toe, often ascribed 
to the modern shoe, was common in ancient Egypt, where nearly all ages and 
ranks went barefoot.182 

Against these diseases the Egyptian doctors were armed with an abundant 
pharmacopoeia. The Ebers Papyrus lists seven hundred remedies for everything 
from snake-bite to puerperal fever. The Kahun Papyrus (ca. 1850 B.c.) prescribes 
suppositories apparently used for contraception.!824 The tomb of an Eleventh 
Dynasty queen revealed a medicine chest containing vases, spoons, dried drugs, 
and roots. Prescriptions hovered between medicine and magic, and relied for 
their effectiveness in great part on the repulsiveness of the concoction. Lizard’s 
blood, swine’s ears and teeth, putrid meat and fat, a tortoise’s brains, an old book 
boiled in oil, the milk of a lying-in woman, the water of a chaste woman, the 
excreta of men, donkeys, dogs, lions, cats and lice—all these are found in the 
prescriptions. Baldness was treated by rubbing the head with animal fat. Some of 
these cures passed from the Egyptians to the Greeks, from the Greeks to the 
Romans, and from the Romans to us; we still swallow trustfully the strange 
mixtures that were brewed four thousand years ago on the banks of the Nile. 185 

The Egyptians tried to promote health by public sanitation,xXVY by 
circumcision of males,XXVI, 185 and by teaching the people the frequent use of 
the enema. Diodorus Siculus!87 tells us: 


In order to prevent sicknesses they look after the health of their 
body by means of drenches, fastings and emetics, sometimes every 
day, and sometimes at intervals of three or four days. For they say that 
the larger part of the food taken into the body is superfluous, and that 
it is from this superfluous part that diseases are engendered.*XVII 


Pliny believed that this habit of taking enemas was learned by the Egyptians 
from observing the ibis, a bird that counteracts the constipating character of its 
food by using its long bill as a rectal syringe.18° Herodotus reports that the 
Egyptians “purge themselves every month, three days successively, seeking to 
preserve health by emetics and enemas; for they suppose that all diseases to 
which men are subject proceed from the food they use.” And this first historian 
of civilization ranks the Egyptians as, “next to the Libyans, the healthiest people 
in the world.189 


9. Art 


Architecture—Old Kingdom, Middle Kingdom, Empire and Saite 
sculpture—Bas-relief—Painting—Minor arts—Music—The artists 


The greatest element in this civilization was its art. Here, almost at the 
threshold of history, we find an art powerful and mature, superior to that of any 
modern nation, and equaled only by that of Greece. At first the luxury of 
isolation and peace, and then, under Thutmose HI and Rameses II, the spoils of 
oppression and war, gave to Egypt the opportunity and the means for massive 
architecture, masculine statuary, and a hundred minor arts that so early touched 
perfection. The whole theory of progress hesitates before Egyptian art. 

ArchitectureXXVIII was the noblest of the ancient arts, because it combined in 
imposing form mass and duration, beauty and use. It began humbly in the 
adornment of tombs and the external decoration of homes. Dwellings were 
mostly of mud, with here and there some pretty woodwork (a Japanese lattice, a 
well-carved portal), and a roof strengthened with the tough and pliable trunks of 
the palm. Around the house, normally, was a wall enclosing a court; from the 
court steps led to the roof; from this the tenants passed down into the rooms. The 
well-to-do had private gardens, carefully landscaped; the cities provided public 
gardens for the poor, and hardly a home but had its ornament of flowers. Inside 
the house the walls were hung with colored mattings, and the floors, if the 
master could afford it, were covered with rugs. People sat on these rugs rather 
than on chairs; the Egyptians of the Old Kingdom squatted for their meals at 
tables six inches high, in the fashion of the Japanese; and ate with their fingers, 
like Shakespeare. Under the Empire, when slaves were cheap, the upper classes 
sat on high cushioned chairs, and had their servants hand them course after 
course. 190 

Stone for building was too costly for homes; it was a luxury reserved for 
priests and kings. Even the nobles, ambitious though they were, left the greatest 
wealth and the best building materials to the temples; in consequence the palaces 
that overlooked almost every mile of the river in the days of Amenhotep III 
crumbled into oblivion, while the abodes of the gods and the tombs of the dead 
remained. By the Twelfth Dynasty the pyramid had ceased to be the fashionable 
form of sepulture. Khnumhotep (ca. 2180 B.c.) chose at Beni-Hasan the quieter 
form of a colonnade built into the mountainside; and this theme, once 
established, played a thousand variations among the hills on the western slope of 
the Nile. From the time of the Pyramids to the Temple of Hathor at Denderah— 


i.e., for some three thousand years—there rose out of the sands of Egypt such a 
succession of architectural achievements as no civilization has ever surpassed. 

At Karnak and Luxor a riot of columns raised by Thutmose I and II, 
Amenhotep III, Seti I, Rameses II and other monarchs from the Twelfth to the 
Twenty-second Dynasty; at Medinet-Habu (ca. 1300 B.c.) a vast but less 
distinguished edifice, on whose columns an Arab village rested for centuries; at 
Abydos the Temple of Seti I, dark and sombre in its massive ruins; at 
Elephantine the little Temple of Khnum (ca. 1400 B.c.), “positively Greek in its 
precision and elegance”;1!9! at Der-el-Bahri the stately colonnades of Queen 
Hatshepsut; near it the Ramesseum, another forest of colossal columns and 
Statues reared by the architects and slaves of Rameses IJ; at Phile the lovely 
Temple of Isis (ca. 240 B.c.) desolate and abandoned now that the damming of 
the Nile at Assuan has submerged the bases of its perfect columns—these are 
sample fragments of the many monuments that still adorn the valley of the Nile, 
and attest even in their ruins the strength and courage of the race that reared 
them. Here, perhaps, is an excess of pillars, a crowding of columns against the 
tyranny of the sun, a Far-Eastern aversion to symmetry, a lack of unity, a 
barbaric-modern adoration of size. But here, too, are grandeur, sublimity, 
majesty and power; here are the arch and the vault,!92 used sparingly because not 
needed, but ready to pass on their principles to Greece and Rome and modern 
Europe; here are decorative designs never surpassed;193 here are papyriform 
columns, lotiform columns, “proto-Doric” columns,!94 Caryatid columns,1!99 
Hathor capitals, palm capitals, clerestories, and magnificent architraves full of 
the strength and stability that are the very soul of architecture’s powerful 
appeal.*X!X The Egyptians were the greatest builders in history. 

Some would add that they were also the greatest sculptors. Here at the outset 
is the Sphinx, conveying by its symbolism the leonine quality of some masterful 
Pharaoh—perhaps Khafre-Chephren; it has not only size, as some have thought, 
but character. The cannon-shot of the Mamelukes have broken the nose and 
shorn the beard, but nevertheless those gigantic features portray with impressive 
skill the force and dignity, the calm and sceptical maturity, of a natural king. 
Across those motionless features a subtle smile has hovered for five thousand 
years, as if already the unknown artist or monarch had understood all that men 
would ever understand about men. It is a Mona Lisa in stone. 

There is nothing finer in the history of sculpture than the diorite statue of 
Khafre in the Cairo Museum; as ancient to Praxiteles as Praxiteles to us, it 
nevertheless comes down across fifty centuries almost unhurt by time’s rough 
usages; cut in the most intractable of stones, it passes on to us completely the 
strength and authority, the wilfulness and courage, the sensitivity and 


intelligence of the (artist or the) King. Near it, and even older, Pharaoh Zoser sits 
pouting in limestone; farther on, the guide with lighted match reveals the 
transparency of an alabaster Menkaure. 

Quite as perfect in artistry as these portraits of royalty are the figures of the 
Sheik-el-Beled and the Scribe. The Scribe has come down to us in many forms, 
all of uncertain antiquity; the most illustrious is the squatting Scribe of the 
Louvre.*XX The Sheik is no sheik but only an overseer of labor, armed with the 
staff of authority, and stepping forward as if in supervision or command. His 
name, apparently, was Kaapiru; but the Arab workmen who rescued him from 
his tomb at Sakkara were struck with his resemblance to the Sheik-el-Beled (i.e., 
Mayor-of-the-Village) under whom they lived; and this title which their good 
humor gave him is now inseparable from his fame. He is carved only in mortal 
wood, but time has not seriously reduced his portly figure or his chubby legs; his 
waistline has all the amplitude of the comfortable bourgeois in every 
civilization; his rotund face beams with the content of a man who knows his 
place and glories in it. The bald head and carelessly loosened robe display the 
realism of an art already old enough to rebel against idealization; but here, too, is 
a fine simplicity, a complete humanity, expressed without bitterness, and with 
the ease and grace of a practised and confident hand. “If,” says Maspero, “some 
exhibition of the world’s masterpieces were to be inaugurated, I should choose 
this work to uphold the honor of Egyptian art”!9°—or would that honor rest 
more securely on the head of Khafre? 

These are the chefs-d’ceuvres of Old Kingdom statuary. But lesser 
masterpieces abound: the seated portraits of Rahotep and his wife Nofrit, the 
powerful figure of Ranofer the priest, the copper statues of King Phiops and his 
son, a falcon-head in gold, the humorous figures of the Beer-Brewer and the 
Dwarf Knemhotep—all but one in the Cairo Museum, all without exception 
instinct with character. It is true that the earlier pieces are coarse and crude; that 
by a strange convention, running throughout Egyptian art, figures are shown 
with the body and eyes facing forward, but the hands and feet in profile;***! that 
not much attention was given to the body, which was left in most cases 
stereotyped and unreal—all female bodies young, all royal bodies strong; and 
that individualization, though masterly, was generally reserved for the head. But 
with all the stiffness and sameness that priestly conventions and control forced 
upon statuary, paintings and reliefs, these works were fully redeemed by the 
power and depth of the conception, the vigor and precision of the execution, the 
character, line and finish of the product. Never was sculpture more alive: the 
Sheik exudes authority, the woman grinding grain gives every sense and muscle 
to her work, the Scribe is on the very verge of writing. And the thousand little 


puppets placed in the tombs to carry on essential industries for the dead were 
moulded with a like vivacity, so that we can almost believe, with the pious 
Egyptian, that the deceased could not be unhappy while these ministrants were 
there. 

Not for many centuries did Egyptian sculpture equal again the achievements 
of the early dynasties. Because most of the statuary was made for the temples or 
the tombs, the priests determined to a great degree what forms the artist should 
follow; and the natural conservatism of religion crept into art, slowly stifling 
sculpture into a conventional, stylistic degeneration. Under the powerful 
monarchs of the Twelfth Dynasty the secular spirit reasserted itself, and art 
recaptured something of its old vigor and more than its old skill. A head of 
Amenemhet III in black diorite!9” suggests at once the recovery of character and 
the recovery of art; here is the quiet hardness of an able king, carved with the 
competence of a master. A colossal statue of Senusret III is crowned with a head 
and face equal in conception and execution to any portrait in the history of 
sculpture; and the ruined torso of Senusret I, in the Cairo Museum, ranks with 
the torso of Hercules in the Louvre. Animal figures abound in the Egyptian 
sculpture of every age, and are always full of humor and life: here is a mouse 
chewing a nut, an ape devotedly strumming a harp, a porcupine with every spine 
on the qui vive. Then came the Shepherd Kings, and for three hundred years 
Egyptian art almost ceased to be. 

In the age of Hatshepsut, the Thutmoses, the Amenhoteps and the Rameses, 
art underwent a second resurrection along the Nile. Wealth poured in from 
subject Syria, passed into the temples and the courts, and trickled through them 
to nourish every art. Colossi of Thutmose HI and Rameses II began to challenge 
the sky; statuary crowded every corner of the temples; masterpieces were flung 
forth with unprecedented abundance by a race exhilarated with what they 
thought was world supremacy. The fine granite bust of the great Queen in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art at New York; the basalt statue of Thutmose III in 
the Cairo Museum; the lion sphinx of Amenhotep III in the British Museum; the 
limestone seated Ikhnaton in the Louvre; the granite statue of Rameses II in 
Turin;*XXII the perfect crouching figure of the same incredible monarch making 
an offering to the gods;199 the meditative cow of Der-el-Bahri, which Maspero 
considered “equal, if not superior, to the best achievements of Greece and Rome 
in this genre” ;2°0 the two lions of Amenhotep IT, which Ruskin ranked as the 
best animal statuary surviving from antiquity;2°! the colossi cut into the rocks at 
Abu Simbel by the sculptors of Rameses II; the amazing remains found among 
the ruins of the artist Thutmose’s studio at Tell-el-Amarna—a plaster model of 
Ikhnaton’s head, full of the mysticism and poetry of that tragic king, the lovely 


limestone bust of Ikhnaton’s Queen, Nofretete, and the even finer sandstone 
head of the same fair lady:292 these scattered examples may illustrate the 
sculptural accomplishments of this abounding Empire age. Amid all these lofty 
masterpieces humor continues to find place; Egyptian sculptors frolic with jolly 
caricatures of men and animals, and even the kings and queens, in Ikhnaton’s 
iconoclastic age, are made to smile and play. 

After Rameses II this magnificence passed rapidly away. For many centuries 
after him art contented itself with repeating traditional works and forms. Under 
the Saite kings it sought to rejuvenate itself by returning to the simplicity and 
sincerity of the Old Kingdom masters. Sculptors attacked bravely the hardest 
stones—basalt, breccia, serpentine, diorite—and carved them into such realistic 
portraits as that of Montumihait,29° and the green basalt head of a bald unknown, 
now looking out blackly upon the walls of the State Museum at Berlin. In bronze 
they cast the lovely figure of the lady Tekoschet.294 Again they delighted in 
catching the actual features and movements of men and beasts; they moulded 
laughable figures of quaint animals, slaves and gods; and they formed in bronze 
a cat and a goat’s head which are among the trophies of Berlin.29° Then the 
Persians came down like a wolf on the fold, conquered Egypt, desecrated its 
temples, broke its spirit, and put an end to its art. 

These—architecture and sculptureX**!l—are the major Egyptian arts; but if 
abundance counted, bas-relief would have to be added to them. No other people 
so tirelessly carved its history or legends upon its walls. At first we are shocked 
by the dull similarity of these glyptic narratives, the crowded confusion, the 
absence of proportion and perspective—or the ungainly attempt to achieve this 
by representing the far above the near; we are surprised to see how tall the 
Pharaoh is, and how small are his enemies; and, as in the sculpture, we find it 
hard to adjust our pictorial habits to eyes and breasts that face us boldly, while 
noses, chins and feet turn coldly away. But then we find ourselves caught by the 
perfect line and grace of the falcon and serpent carved on King Wenephes’ 
tomb,2°° by the limestone reliefs of King Zoser on the Step-Pyramid at Sakkara, 
by the wood-relief of Prince Hesiré from his grave in the same locality,29” and 
by the wounded Libyan on a Fifth Dynasty tomb at Abusir2°&—a patient study of 
muscles taut in pain. At last we bear with equanimity the long reliefs that tell 
how Thutmose III and Rameses II carried all before them; we recognize the 
perfection of flowing line in the reliefs carved for Seti I at Abydos and Karnak; 
and we follow with interest the picturesque engravings wherein the sculptors of 
Hatshepsut tell on the walls of Der-el-Bahri the story of the expedition sent by 
her to the mysterious land of Punt (Somaliland?). We see the long ships with 
full-spread sail and serried oars heading south amid waters alive with octopi, 


crustacea and other toilers of the sea; we watch the fleet arriving on the shores of 
Punt, welcomed by a startled but fascinated people and king; we see the sailors 
carrying on board a thousand loads of native delicacies; we read the jest of the 
Punt workman—“Be careful of your feet, you over there; look out!” Then we 
accompany the heavy-laden vessels as they return northward filled (the 
inscription tells us) “with the marvels of the land of Punt, all the odoriferous 
trees of the lands of the gods, incense, ebony, ivory, gold, woods of divers kinds, 
cosmetics for the eyes, monkeys, dogs, panther skins, . . . never have like things 
been brought back for any king from the beginning of the world.” The ships 
come through the great canal between the Red Sea and the Nile; we see the 
expedition landing at the docks of Thebes, depositing its varied cargo at the very 
feet of the Queen. And lastly we are shown, as if after the lapse of time, all these 
imported goods beautifying Egypt: on every side ornaments of gold and ebony, 
boxes of perfumes and unguents, elephants’ tusks and animals’ hides; while the 
trees brought back from Punt are flourishing so well on the soil of Thebes that 
under their branches oxen enjoy the shade. It is one of the supreme reliefs in the 
history of art.299, XXXIV 

Bas-relief is a liaison between sculpture and painting. In Egypt, except during 
the reign of the Ptolemies and under the influence of Greece, painting never rose 
to the status of an independent art; it remained an accessory to architecture, 
sculpture and relief—the painter filled in the outlines carved by the cutting tool. 
But though subordinate, it was ubiquitous; most statues were painted, all 
surfaces were colored. It is an art perilously subject to time, and lacking the 
persistence of statuary and building. Very little remains to us of Old Kingdom 
painting beyond a remarkable picture of six geese from a tomb at Medum;2!9 but 
from this alone we are justified in believing that already in the early dynasties 
this art, too, had come near to perfection. In the Middle Kingdom we find 
distemper painting***V of a delightful decorative effect in the tombs of Ameni 
and Khnumhotep at Beni-Hasan, and such excellent examples of the art as the 
“Gazelles and the Peasants,”2!! and the “Cat Watching the Prey”;2!2 here again 
the artist has caught the main point—that his creations must move and live. 
Under the Empire the tombs became a riot of painting. The Egyptian artist had 
now developed every color in the rainbow, and was anxious to display his skill. 
On the walls and ceilings of homes, temples, palaces and graves he tried to 
portray refreshingly the life of the sunny fields—birds in flight through the air, 
fishes swimming in the sea, beasts of the jungle in their native haunts. Floors 
were painted to look like transparent pools, and ceilings sought to rival the 
jewelry of the sky. Around these pictures were borders of geometric or floral 
design, ranging from a quiet simplicity to the most fascinating complexity.213 


The “Dancing Girl,”2!4 so full of originality and esprit, the “Bird Hunt in a 
Boat,”215 the slim, naked beauty in ochre, mingling with other musicians in the 
Tomb of Nakht at Thebes2!6—these are stray samples of the painted population 
of the graves. Here, as in the bas-reliefs, the line is good and the composition 
poor; the participants in an action, whom we should portray as intermingled, are 
represented separately in succession;2!” superposition is again preferred to 
perspective; the stiff formalism and conventions of Egyptian sculpture are the 
order of the day, and do not reveal that enlivening humor and realism which 
distinguish the later statuary. But through these pictures runs a freshness of 
conception, a flow of line and execution, a fidelity to the life and movement of 
natural things, and a joyous exuberance of color and ornament, which make 
them a delight to the eye and the spirit. With all its shortcomings Egyptian 
painting would never be surpassed by any Oriental civilization until the middle 
dynasties of China. 

The minor arts were the major art of Egypt. The same skill and energy that 
had built Karnak and the Pyramids, and had crowded the temples with a 
populace of stone, devoted itself also to the internal beautification of the home, 
the adornment of the body, and the development of all the graces of life. 
Weavers made rugs, tapestries and cushions rich in color and incredibly fine in 
texture; the designs which they created passed down into Syria, and are used 
there to this day.2!8 The relics of Tutenkhamon’s tomb have revealed the 
astonishing luxury of Egyptian furniture, the exquisite finish of every piece and 
part, chairs covered gaudily with silver and gold, beds of sumptuous 
workmanship and design, jewel-boxes and perfume-baskets of minute artistry, 
and vases that only China would excel. Tables bore costly vessels of silver, gold 
and bronze, crystal goblets, and sparkling bowls of diorite so finely ground that 
the light shone through their stone walls. The alabaster vessels of Tutenkhamon, 
and the perfect lotus cups and drinking bowls unearthed amid the ruins of 
Amenhotep III’s villa at Thebes, indicate to what a high level the ceramic art was 
raised. Finally the jewelers of the Middle Kingdom and the Empire brought forth 
a profusion of precious ornaments seldom surpassed in design and workmanship. 
Necklaces, crowns, rings, bracelets, mirrors, pectorals, chains, medallions; gold 
and silver, carnelian and felspar, lapis lazuli and amethyst—everything is here. 
The rich Egyptians took the same pleasure as the Japanese in the beauty of the 
little things that surrounded them; every square of ivory on their jewel-boxes had 
to be carved in relief and refined in precise detail. They dressed simply, but they 
lived completely. And when their day’s work was done they refreshed 
themselves with music softly played on lutes, harps, sistrums, flutes and 
lyres.XXXVI Temples and palaces had orchestras and choirs, and on the Pharaoh’s 


staff was a “superintendent of singing” who organized players and musicians for 
the entertainment of the king. There is no trace of a musical notation in Egypt, 
but this may be merely a lacuna in the remains. Snefrunofr and Re’mery-Ptah 
were the Carusos and De Reszkes of their day, and across the centuries we hear 
their boast that they “fulfil every wish of the king by their beautiful singing.”219 

It is exceptional that their names survive, for in most cases the artists whose 
labors preserved the features or memory of princes, priests and kings had no 
means of transmitting their own names to posterity. We hear of Imhotep, the 
almost mythical architect of Zoser’s reign; of Ineni, who designed great 
buildings like Der-el-Bahri for Thutmose I; of Puymre and Hapuseneb and 
Senmut, who carried on the architectural enterprises of Queen Hatshepsut,**XVII 
of the artist Thutmose, in whose studio so many masterpieces have been found; 
and of Bek, the proud sculptor who tells us, in Gautier’s strain, that he has saved 
Ikhnaton from oblivion.22! Amenhotep III had as his chief architect another 
Amenhotep, son of Hapu; the Pharaoh placed almost limitless wealth at the 
disposal of his talents, and this favored artist became so famous that later Egypt 
worshiped him as a god. For the most part, however, the artist worked in 
obscurity and poverty, and was ranked no higher than other artisans or 
handicraftsmen by the priests and potentates who engaged him. 

Egyptian religion codperated with Egyptian wealth to inspire and foster art, 
and coéperated with Egypt’s loss of empire and affluence to ruin it. Religion 
offered motives, ideas and the inspiration; but it imposed conventions and 
restraints which bound art so completely to the church that when sincere religion 
died among the artists, the arts that had lived on it died too. This is the tragedy of 
almost every civilization—that its soul is in its faith, and seldom survives 
philosophy. 


10. Philosophy 


The “Instructions of Ptah-hotep”—The “Admonitions of Ipuwer”— 
The “Dialogue of a Misanthrope”—The Egyptian Ecclesiastes 


Historians of philosophy have been wont to begin their story with the Greeks. 
The Hindus, who believe that they invented philosophy, and the Chinese, who 
believe that they perfected it, smile at our provincialism. It may be that we are 
all mistaken; for among the most ancient fragments left to us by the Egyptians 
are writings that belong, however loosely and untechnically, under the rubric of 


moral philosophy. The wisdom of the Egyptians was a proverb with the Greeks, 
who felt themselves children beside this ancient race.222 

The oldest work of philosophy known to us is the “Instructions of Ptah- 
hotep,” which apparently goes back to 2880 B.c.—2300 years before Confucius, 
Socrates and Buddha.223 Ptah-hotep was Governor of Memphis, and Prime 
Minister to the King, under the Fifth Dynasty. Retiring from office, he decided 
to leave to his son a manual of everlasting wisdom. It was transcribed as an 
antique classic by some scholars prior to the Eighteenth Dynasty. The Vizier 
begins: 


O Prince my Lord, the end of life is at hand; old age descendeth 
upon me; feebleness cometh and childishness is renewed; he that is old 
lieth down in misery every day. The eyes are small, the ears are deaf. 
Energy is diminished, the heart hath no rest. . .. Command thy servant, 
therefore, to make over my princely authority to my son. Let me speak 
unto him the words of them that hearken to the counsel of the men of 
old time, those that once heard the gods. I pray thee, let this thing be 
done. 


His Gracious Majesty grants the permission, advising him, however, to 
“discourse without causing weariness”’—advice not yet superfluous for 
philosophers. Whereupon Ptah-hotep instructs his son: 


Be not proud because thou art learned; but discourse with the 
ignorant man as with the sage. For no limit can be set to skill, neither 
is there any craftsman that possesseth full advantages. Fair speech is 
more rare than the emerald that is found by slave-maidens among the 
pebbles. . . . Live, therefore, in the house of kindliness, and men shall 
come and give gifts of themselves. .. . Beware of making enmity by 
thy words. . . . Overstep not the truth, neither repeat that which any 
man, be he prince or peasant, saith in opening the heart; it is abhorrent 
to the soul.... 

If thou wouldst be a wise man, beget a son for the pleasing of the 
god. If he make straight his course after thine example, if he arrange 
thine affairs in due order, do all unto him that is good... . If he be 
heedless and trespass thy rules of conduct, and is violent; if every 
speech that cometh from his mouth is a vile word; then beat thou him, 
that his talk may be fitting. . . . Precious to a man is the virtue of his 
son, and good character is a thing remembered. . . . 


Wheresover thou goest, beware of consorting with women. .. . If 
thou wouldst be wise, provide for thine house, and love thy wife that is 
in thine arms. . . . Silence is more profitable to thee than abundance of 
speech. Consider how thou mayest be opposed by an expert that 
speaketh in council. It is a foolish thing to speak on every kind of 


work. ... 
If thou be powerful make thyself to be honored for knowledge and 
for gentleness. . . . Beware of interruption, and of answering words 


with heat; put it from thee; control thyself. 
And Ptah-hotep concludes with Horatian pride: 


Nor shall any word that hath here been set down cease out of this 
land forever, but shall be made a pattern whereby princes shall speak 
well. My words shall instruct a man how he shall speak; . . . yea, he 
shall become as one skilful in obeying, excellent in speaking. Good 
fortune shall befall him; . . . he shall be gracious until the end of his 
life; he shall be contented always.224 


This note of good cheer does not persist in Egyptian thought; age comes upon 
it quickly, and sours it. Another sage, Ipuwer, bemoans the disorder, violence, 
famine and decay that attended the passing of the Old Kingdom; he tells of 
sceptics who “would make offerings if” they “knew where the god is”; he 
comments upon increasing suicide, and adds, like another Schopenhauer: 
“Would that there might be an end of men, that there might be no conception, no 
birth. If the land would but cease from noise, and strife be no more”—it is clear 
that Ipuwer was tired and old. In the end he dreams of a philosopher-king who 
will redeem men from chaos and injustice: 


He brings cooling to the flame (of the social conflagration?). It is 
said he is the shepherd of all men. There is no evil in his heart. When 
his herds are few he passes the day to gather them together, their hearts 
being fevered. Would that he had discerned their character in the first 
generation. Then would he have smitten evil. He would have stretched 
forth his arm against it. He would have smitten the seed thereof and 
their inheritance. . . . Where is he today? Doth he sleep perchance? 
Behold, his might is not seen.225 


This already is the voice of the prophets; the lines are cast into strophic form, 
like the prophetic writings of the Jews; and Breasted properly acclaims these 
“Admonitions” as “the earliest emergence of a social idealism which among the 
Hebrews we call ‘Messianism.’”226 Another scroll from the Middle Kingdom 
denounces the corruption of the age in words that almost every generation hears: 


To whom do I speak today? 
Brothers are evil, 
Friends of today are not of love. 
To whom do I speak today? 
Hearts are thievish, 
Every man seizes his neighbor’s goods. 
To whom do I speak today? 
The gentle man perishes, 
The bold-faced goes everywhere. ... 
To whom do I speak today? 
When a man should arouse wrath by his evil conduct 
He stirs all men to mirth, although his iniquity is wicked... . 


And then this Egyptian Swinbume pours out a lovely eulogy of death: 


Death is before me today 
Like the recovery of a sick man, 
Like going forth into a garden after sickness. 
Death is before me today 
Like the odor of myrrh, 
Like sitting under the sail on a windy day. 
Death is before me today 
Like the odor of lotus-flowers, 
Like sitting on the shore of drunkenness. 
Death is before me today 
Like the course of a freshet, 
Like the return of a man from the war-galley to his house. .. . 
Death is before me today 
As aman longs to see his home 
When he had spent years of captivity.227 


Saddest of all is a poem engraved upon a slab now in the Leyden Museum, 
and dating back to 2200 B.c. Carpe diem, it sings—snatch the day! 


I have heard the words of Imhotep and Hardedef, 
Words greatly celebrated as their utterances. 
Behold the places thereof!— 

Their walls are dismantled, 

Their places are no more, 

As if they had never been. 


None cometh from thence 

That he may tell us how they fare; .. . 
That he may content our hearts 

Until we too depart 

To the place whither they have gone. 


Encourage thy heart to forget it, 

Making it pleasant for thee to follow thy desire 
While thou livest. 

Put myrrh upon thy head, 

And garments upon thee of fine linen, 

Imbued with marvelous luxuries, 

The genuine things of the gods. 


Increase yet more thy delights, 

And let not thy heart languish. 

Follow thy desire and thy good, 

Fashion thy affairs on earth 

After the mandates of thine own heart, 

Till that day of lamentation come to thee 

When the silent-hearted (dead) hears not their lamentation, 
Nor he that is in the tomb attends the mourning. 
Celebrate the glad day; 

Be not weary therein. 

Lo, no man taketh his goods with him; 

Yea, none returneth again that is gone thither.228 


This pessimism and scepticism were the result, it may be, of the broken spirit 
of a nation humiliated and subjected by the Hyksos invaders; they bear the same 
relation to Egypt that Stoicism and Epicureanism bear to a defeated and enslaved 
Greece.XXXVIII Tn part such literature represents one of those interludes, like our 
own moral interregnum, in which thought has for a time overcome belief, and 


men no longer know how or why they should live. Such periods do not endure; 
hope soon wins the victory over thought; the intellect is put down to its 
customary menial place, and religion is born again, giving to men the 
imaginative stimulus apparently indispensable to life and work. We need not 
suppose that such poems expressed the views of any large number of Egyptians; 
behind and around the small but vital minority that pondered the problems of life 
and death in secular and naturalistic terms were millions of simple men and 
women who remained faithful to the gods, and never doubted that right would 
triumph, that every earthly pain and grief would be atoned for bountifully in a 
haven of happiness and peace. 


11. Religion 


Sky gods—The sun god—Plant gods—Animal gods—Sex gods— 
Human gods—Osiris—Isis and Horus—Minor deities—The priests— 
Immortality—The “Book of the Dead”—The “Negative 
Confession” —Magic—Corruption 


For beneath and above everything in Egypt was religion. We find it there in 
every stage and form from totemism to theology; we see its influence in 
literature, in government, in art, in everything except morality. And it is not only 
varied, it is tropically abundant; only in Rome and India shall we find so 
plentiful a pantheon. We cannot understand the Egyptian—or man—until we 
study his gods. 

In the beginning, said the Egyptian, was the sky; and to the end this and the 
Nile remained his chief divinities. All these marvelous heavenly bodies were not 
mere bodies, they were the external forms of mighty spirits, gods whose wills— 
not always concordant—ordained their complex and varied movements.229 The 
sky itself was a vault, across whose vastness a great cow stood, who was the 
goddess Hathor; the earth lay beneath her feet, and her belly was clad in the 
beauty of ten thousand stars. Or (for the gods and myths differed from nome to 
nome) the sky was the god Sibu, lying tenderly upon the earth, which was the 
goddess Nuit; from their gigantic copulation all things had been born.230 
Constellations and stars might be gods: for example, Sahu and Sopdit (Orion and 
Sirius) were tremendous deities; Sahu ate gods three times a day regularly. 
Occasionally some such monster ate the moon, but only for a moment; soon the 
prayers of men and the anger of the other gods forced the greedy sow to vomit it 


up again.25! In this manner the Egyptian populace explained an eclipse of the 
moon. 

The moon was a god, perhaps the oldest of all that were worshiped in Egypt; 
but in the official theology the greatest of the gods was the sun. Sometimes it 
was worshiped as the supreme deity Ra or Re, the bright father who fertilized 
Mother Earth with rays of penetrating heat and light; sometimes it was a divine 
calf, born anew at every dawn, sailing the sky slowly in a celestial boat, and 
descending into the west, at evening, like an old man tottering to his grave. Or 
the sun was the god Horus, taking the graceful form of a falcon, flying 
majestically across the heavens day after day as if in supervision of his realm, 
and becoming one of the recurrent symbols of Egyptian religion and royalty. 
Always Ra, or the sun, was the Creator: at his first rising, seeing the earth desert 
and bare, he had flooded it with his energizing rays, and all living things— 
vegetable, animal and human—had sprung pell-mell from his eyes, and been 
scattered over the world. The earliest men and women, being direct children of 
Ra, had been perfect and happy; by degrees their descendants had taken to evil 
ways, and had forfeited this perfection and happiness; whereupon Ra, 
dissatisfied with his creatures, had destroyed a large part of the human race. 
Learned Egyptians questioned this popular belief, and asserted on the contrary 
(like certain Sumerian scholars), that the first men had been like brutes, without 
articulate speech or any of the arts of life.232 All in all it was an intelligent 
mythology, expressing piously man’s gratitude to earth and sun. 

So exuberant was this piety that the Egyptians worshiped not merely the 
source, but almost every form, of life. Many plants were sacred to them: the 
palm-tree that shaded them amid the desert, the spring that gave them drink in 
the oasis, the grove where they could meet and rest, the sycamore flourishing 
miraculously in the sand; these were, with excellent reason, holy things, and to 
the end of his civilization the simple Egyptian brought them offerings of 
cucumbers, grapes and figs.235 Even the lowly vegetable found its devotees; and 
Taine amused himself by showing how the onion that so displeased Bossuet had 
been a divinity on the banks of the Nile.254 

More popular were the animal gods; they were so numerous that they filled 
the Egyptian pantheon like a chattering menagerie. In one nome or another, in 
one period or another, Egyptians worshiped the bull, the crocodile, the hawk, the 
cow, the goose, the goat, the ram, the cat, the dog, the chicken, the swallow, the 
jackal, the serpent, and allowed some of these creatures to roam in the temples 
with the same freedom that is accorded to the sacred cow in India today.235 
When the gods became human they still retained animal doubles and symbols: 
Amon was represented as a goose or a ram, Ra as a grasshopper or a bull, Osiris 


as a bull or a ram, Sebek as a crocodile, Horus as a hawk or falcon, Hathor as a 
cow, and Thoth, the god of wisdom, as a baboon.236 Sometimes women were 
offered to certain of these animals as sexual mates; the bull in particular, as the 
incarnation of Osiris, received this honor; and at Mendes, says Plutarch, the most 
beautiful women were offered in coitus to the divine goat.237 From beginning to 
end this totemism remained as an essential and native element in Egyptian 
religion; human gods came to Egypt much later, and probably as gifts from 
western Asia.238 

The goat and the bull were especially sacred to the Egyptians as representing 
sexual creative power; they were not merely symbols of Osiris, but incarnations 
of him.239 Often Osiris was depicted with large and prominent organs, as a mark 
of his supreme power; and models of him in this form, or with a triple phallus, 
were borne in religious processions by the Egyptians; on certain occasions the 
women carried such phallic images, and operated them mechanically with 
strings.240, XXXIX Signs of sex worship appear not only in the many cases in 
which figures are depicted, on temple reliefs, with erect organs, but in the 
frequent appearance, in Egyptian symbolism, of the crux ansata—a cross with a 
handle, as a sign of sexual union and vigorous life.241 

At last the gods became human—or rather, men became gods. Like the deities 
of Greece, the personal gods of Egypt were merely superior men and women, 
made in heroic mould, but composed of bone and muscle, flesh and blood; they 
hungered and ate, thirsted and drank, loved and mated, hated and killed, grew 
old and died.242 There was Osiris, for example, god of the beneficent Nile, 
whose death and resurrection were celebrated yearly as symbolizing the fall and 
rise of the river, and perhaps the decay and growth of the soil. Every Egyptian of 
the later dynasties could tell the story of how Set (or Sit), the wicked god of 
desiccation, who shriveled up harvests with his burning breath, was angered at 
Osiris (the Nile) for extending (with his overflow) the fertility of the earth, slew 
him, and reigned in dry majesty over Osiris’ kingdom (i.e., the river once failed 
to rise), until Horus, brave son of Isis, overcame Set and banished him; 
whereafter Osiris, brought back to life by the warmth of Isis’ love, ruled 
benevolently over Egypt, suppressed cannibalism, established civilization, and 
then ascended to heaven to reign there endlessly as a god.243 It was a profound 
myth; for history, like Oriental religion, is dualistic—a record of the conflict 
between creation and destruction, fertility and desiccation, rejuvenation and 
exhaustion, good and evil, life and death. 

Profound, too, was the myth of Isis, the Great Mother. She was not only the 
loyal sister and wife of Osiris; in a sense she was greater than he, for—like 
woman in general—she had conquered death through love. Nor was she merely 


the black soil of the Delta, fertilized by the touch of Osiris-Nile, and making all 
Egypt rich with her fecundity. She was, above all, the symbol of that mysterious 
creative power which had produced the earth and every living thing, and of that 
maternal tenderness whereby, at whatever cost to the mother, the young new life 
is nurtured to maturity. She represented in Egypt—as Kali, Ishtar and Cybele 
represented in Asia, Demeter in Greece, and Ceres in Rome—the original 
priority and independence of the female principle in creation and in inheritance, 
and the originative leadership of woman in tilling the earth; for it was Isis (said 
the myth) who had discovered wheat and barley growing wild in Egypt, and had 
revealed them to Osiris (man).244 The Egyptians worshiped her with especial 
fondness and piety, and raised up jeweled images to her as the Mother of God; 
her tonsured priests praised her in sonorous matins and vespers; and in 
midwinter of each year, coincident with the annual rebirth of the sun towards the 
end of our December, the temples of her divine child, Horus (god of the sun), 
showed her, in holy effigy, nursing in a stable the babe that she had miraculously 
conceived. These poetic-philosophic legends and symbols profoundly affected 
Christian ritual and theology. Early Christians sometimes worshiped before the 
statues of Isis suckling the infant Horus, seeing in them another form of the 
ancient and noble myth by which woman (i.e., the female principle), creating all 
things, becomes at last the Mother of God.245 

These—Ra (or, as he was called in the South, Amon), Osiris, Isis and Horus 
—were the greater gods of Egypt. In later days Ra, Amon and another god, Ptah, 
were combined as three embodiments or aspects of one supreme and triune 
deity.246 There were countless lesser divinities: Anubis the jackal, Shu, Tefnut, 
Nephthys, Ket, Nut; . . . but we must not make these pages a museum of dead 
gods. Even Pharaoh was a god, always the son of Amon-Ra, ruling not merely 
by divine right but by divine birth, as a deity transiently tolerating the earth as 
his home. On his head was the falcon, symbol of Horus and totem of the tribe; 
from his forehead rose the ureus or serpent, symbol of wisdom and life, and 
communicating magic virtues to the crown.247 The king was chief-priest of the 
faith, and led the great processions and ceremonies that celebrated the festivals 
of the gods. It was through this assumption of divine lineage and powers that he 
was able to rule so long with so little force. 

Hence the priests of Egypt were the necessary props of the throne, and the 
secret police of the social order. Given a faith of such complexity, a class had to 
arise adept in magic and ritual, whose skill would make it indispensable in 
approaching the gods. In effect, though not in law, the office of priest passed 
down from father to son, and a class grew up which, through the piety of the 
people and the politic generosity of the kings, became in time richer and stronger 


than the feudal aristocracy or the royal family itself. The sacrifices offered to the 
gods supplied the priests with food and drink; the temple buildings gave them 
spacious homes; the revenues of temple lands and services furnished them with 
ample incomes; and their exemption from forced labor, military service, and 
ordinary taxation, left them in an enviable position of prestige and power. They 
deserved not a little of this power, for they accumulated and preserved the 
learning of Egypt, educated the youth, and disciplined themselves with rigor and 
zeal. Herodotus describes them almost with awe: 


They are of all men the most excessively attentive to the worship of 
the gods, and observe the following ceremonies. . . . They wear linen 
garments, constantly fresh-washed. . . . They are circumcised for the 
sake of cleanliness, thinking it better to be clean than handsome. They 
shave their whole body every third day, that neither lice nor any other 
impurity may be found upon them. . . . They wash themselves in cold 
water twice every day and twice every night.248 


What distinguished this religion above everything else was its emphasis on 
immortality. If Osiris, the Nile, and all vegetation, might rise again, so might 
man. The amazing preservation of the dead body in the dry soil of Egypt lent 
some encouragement to this belief, which was to dominate Egyptian faith for 
thousands of years, and to pass from it, by its own resurrection, into 
Christianity.249 The body, Egypt believed, was inhabited by a small replica of 
itself called the ka, and also by a soul that dwelt in the body like a bird flitting 
among trees. All of these—body, ka and soul—survived the appearance of 
death; they could escape mortality for a time in proportion as the flesh was 
preserved from decay; but if they came to Osiris clean of all sin they would be 
permitted to live forever in the “Happy Field of Food”—those heavenly gardens 
where there would always be abundance and security: judge the harassed penury 
that spoke in this consoling dream. These Elysian Fields, however, could be 
reached only through the services of a ferryman, an Egyptian prototype of 
Charon; and this old gentleman would receive into his boat only such men and 
women as had done no evil in their lives. Or Osiris would question the dead, 
weighing each candidate’s heart in the scale against a feather to test his 
truthfulness. Those who failed in this final examination would be condemned to 
lie forever in their tombs, hungering and thirsting, fed upon by hideous 
crocodiles, and never coming forth to see the sun. 

According to the priests there were clever ways of passing these tests; and 
they offered to reveal these ways for a consideration. One was to fit up the tomb 


with food, drink and servants to nourish and help the dead. Another was to fill 
the tomb with talismans pleasing to the gods: fish, vultures, snakes, above all, 
the scarab—a beetle which, because it reproduced itself apparently with 
fertilization, typified the resurrected soul; if these were properly blessed by a 
priest they would frighten away every assailant, and annihilate every evil. A still 
better way was to buy the Book of the Dead," scrolls for which the priests had 
written prayers, formulas and charms calculated to appease, even to deceive, 
Osiris. When, after a hundred vicissitudes and perils, the dead soul at last 
reached Osiris, it was to address the great Judge in some such manner as this: 


O Thou who speedest Time’s advancing wing, 
Thou dweller in all mysteries of life, 

Thou guardian of every word I speak— 
Behold, Thou art ashamed of me, thy son; 

Thy heart is full of sorrow and of shame, 

For that my sins were grievous in the world, 
And proud my wickedness and my transgression. 
Oh, be at peace with me, oh, be at peace, 

And break the barriers that loom between us! 
Let all my sins be washed away and fall 
Forgotten to the right and left of thee! 

Yea, do away with all my wickedness, 

And put away the shame that fills thy heart, 
That Thou and I henceforth may be at peace.25! 


Or the soul was to declare its innocence of all major sins, in a “Negative 
Confession” that represents for us one of the earliest and noblest expressions of 
the moral sense in man: 


Hail to Thee, Great God, Lord of Truth and Justice! I have come 
before Thee, my Master; I have been brought to see thy beauties. .. . I 
bring unto you Truth. . . . I have not committed iniquity against men. I 
have not oppressed the poor. . . . I have not laid labor upon any free 
man beyond that which he wrought for himself. . . . I have not 
defaulted, I have not committed that which is an abomination to the 
gods. I have not caused the slave to be ill-treated of his master. I have 
not starved any man, I have not made any to weep, I have not 
assassinated any man, .. . I have not committed treason against any. I 
have not in aught diminished the supplies of the temple; I have not 


spoiled the show-bread of the gods. . . . I have done no camal act 
within the sacred enclosure of the temple. I have not blasphemed. .. . I 
have not falsified the balance. I have not taken away milk from the 
mouths of sucklings. I have . . . not taken with nets the birds of the 
gods ...1Iam pure. I am pure. I am pure.2°2 


For the most part, however, Egyptian religion had little to say about morality; 
the priests were busier selling charms, mumbling incantations, and performing 
magic rites than inculcating ethical precepts. Even the Book of the Dead teaches 
the faithful that charms blessed by the clergy will overcome all the obstacles that 
the deceased soul may encounter on its way to salvation; and the emphasis is 
rather on reciting the prayers than on living the good life. Says one roll: “If this 
can be known by the deceased he shall come forth by day”—.e., rise to eternal 
life. Amulets and incantations were designed and sold to cover a multitude of 
sins and secure the entrance of the Devil himself into Paradise. At every step the 
pious Egyptian had to mutter strange formulas to avert evil and attract the good. 
Hear, for example, an anxious mother trying to drive out “demons” from her 
child: 


Run out, thou who comest in darkness, who enterest in stealth... . 
Comest thou to kiss this child? I will not let thee kiss him. . . . Comest 
thou to take him away? I will not let thee take him away from me. I 
have made his protection against thee out of Efet-herb, which makes 
pain; out of onions, which harm thee; out of honey, which is sweet to 
the living and bitter to the dead; out of the evil parts of the Ebdu fish; 
out of the backbone of the perch.253 


The gods themselves used magic and charms against one another. The 
literature of Egypt is full of magicians—of wizards who dry up lakes with a 
word, or cause severed limbs to jump back into place, or raise the dead.254 The 
king had magicians to help or guide him; and he himself was believed to have a 
magical power to make the rain fall, or the river rise.25° Life was full of 
talismans, spells, divinations; every door had to have a god to frighten away evil 
spirits or fortuitous strokes of bad luck. Children born on the twenty-third of the 
month of Thoth would surely die soon; those born on the twentieth of Choiakh 
would go blind.2°6 “Each day and month,” says Herodotus, “is assigned to some 
particular god; and according to the day on which each person is born, they 
determine what will befall him, how he will die, and what kind of person he will 
be.”257 In the end the connection between morality and religion tended to be 


forgotten; the road to eternal bliss led not through a good life, but through magic, 
ritual, and generosity to the priests. Let a great Egyptologist express the matter: 


The dangers of the hereafter were now greatly multiplied, and for 
every critical situation the priest was able to furnish the dead with an 
effective charm which would infallibly cure him. Besides many 
charms which enabled the dead to reach the world of the hereafter, 
there were those which prevented him from losing his mouth, his head, 
his heart; others which enabled him to remember his name, to breathe, 
eat, drink, avoid eating his own foulness, to prevent his drinking-water 
from turning into flame, to tum darkness into light, to ward off all 
serpents and other hostile monsters, and many others. . . . Thus the 
earliest moral development which we can trace in the ancient East was 
suddenly arrested, or at least checked, by the detestable devices of a 
corrupt priesthood eager for gain.25® 


Such was the state of religion in Egypt when Ikhnaton, poet and heretic, came 
to the throne, and inaugurated the religious revolution that destroyed the Empire 


of Egypt. 
IV. THE HERETIC KING 


The character of Ikhnaton—The new religion—A hymn to the sun— 
Monotheism—The new dogma—The new art—Reaction—Nofretete— 
Break-up of the Empire—Death of Ikhnaton 


In the year 1380 B.c. Amenhotep III, who had succeeded Thutmose III, died 
after a life of wordly luxury and display, and was followed by his son 
Amenhotep IV, destined to be known as Ikhnaton. A profoundly revealing 
portrait-bust of him, discovered at Tell-el-Amarna, shows a profile of incredible 
delicacy, a face feminine in softness and poetic in its sensitivity. Large eyelids 
like a dreamer’s, a long, misshapen skull, a frame slender and weak: here was a 
Shelley called to be a king. 

He had hardly come to power when he began to revolt against the religion of 
Amon, and the practices of Amon’s priests. In the great temple at Karnak there 
was now a large harem, supposedly the concubines of Amon, but in reality 
serving to amuse the clergy.2°8a The young emperor, whose private life was a 
model of fidelity, did not approve of this sacred harlotry; the blood of the ram 


slaughtered in sacrifice to Amon stank in his nostrils; and the traffic of the 
priests in magic and charms, and their use of the oracle of Amon to support 
religious obscurantism and political corruption2°9 disgusted him to the point of 
violent protest. “More evil are the words of the priests,” he said, “than those 
which I heard until the year IV” (of his reign); “more evil are they than those 
which King Amenhotep III heard.”269 His youthful spirit rebelled against the 
sordidness into which the religion of his people had fallen; he abominated the 
indecent wealth and lavish ritual of the temples, and the growing hold of a 
mercenary hierarchy on the nation’s life. With a poet’s audacity he threw 
compromise to the winds, and announced bravely that all these gods and 
ceremonies were a vulgar idolatry, that there was but one god—Aton. 

Like Akbar in India thirty centuries later, Ikhnaton saw divinity above all in 
the sun, in the source of all earthly life and light. We cannot tell whether he had 
adopted his theory from Syria, and whether Aton was merely a form of Adonis. 
Of whatever origin, the new god filled the king’s soul with delight; he changed 
his own name from Amenhotep, which contained the name of Amon, to 
Ikhnaton, meaning “Aton is satisfied”; and helping himself with old hymns, and 
certain monotheistic poems published in the preceding reign,*+! he composed 
passionate songs to Aton, of which this, the longest and the best, is the fairest 
surviving remnant of Egyptian literature: 


Thy dawning is beautiful in the horizon of the sky, 
O living Aton, Beginning of life. 

When thou risest in the eastern horizon, 

Thou fillest every land with thy beauty. 


Thou art beautiful, great, glittering, high above every land, 

Thy rays, they encompass the land, even all that thou hast made. 
Thou art Re, and thou carriest them all away captive; 

Thou bindest them by thy love. 

Though thou art far away, thy rays are upon earth; 

Though thou art on high, thy footprints are the day. 


When thou settest in the western horizon of the sky, 
The earth is in darkness like the dead; 

They sleep in their chambers, 

Their heads are wrapped up, 

Their nostrils are stopped, 

And none seeth the other, 


All their things are stolen 

Which are under their heads, 

And they know it not. 

Every lion cometh forth from his den, 
All serpents they sting... . 

The world is in silence, 

He that made them resteth in his horizon. 


Bright is the earth when thou risest in the horizon. 
When thou shinest as Aton by day 

Thou drivest away the darkness. 

When thou sendest forth thy rays, 

The Two Lands are in daily festivity, 

Awake and standing upon their feet 

When thou hast raised them up. 

Their limbs bathed, they take their clothing, 

Their arms uplifted in adoration to thy dawning. 
In all the world they do their work. 


All cattle rest upon their pasturage, 

The trees and the plants flourish, 

The birds flutter in their marshes, 

Their wings uplifted in adoration to thee. 
All the sheep dance upon their feet, 

All winged things fly, 

They live when thou hast shone upon them. 


The barks sail upstream and downstream. 

Every highway is open because thou dawnest. 

The fish in the river leap up before thee. 

Thy rays are in the midst of the great green sea. 
Creator of the germ in woman, 

Maker of seed in man, 

Giving life to the son in the body of his mother, 
Soothing him that he may not weep, 

Nurse even in the womb, 

Giver of breath to animate every one that he maketh! 
When he cometh forth from the body . . . on the day of his birth, 
Thou openest his mouth in speech, 


Thou suppliest his necessities. 


When the fledgling in the egg chirps in the egg, 
Thou givest him breath therein to preserve him alive. 
When thou hast brought him together 

To the point of bursting the egg, 

He cometh forth from the egg, 

To chirp with all his might. 

He goeth about upon his two feet 

When he hath come forth therefrom. 


How manifold are thy works! 

They are hidden from before us, 

O sole god, whose powers no other possesseth. 
Thou didst create the earth according to thy heart 
While thou wast alone: 

Men, all cattle large and small, 

All that are upon the earth, 

That go about upon their feet; 

All that are on high, 

That fly with their wings. 

The foreign countries, Syria and Kush, 

The land of Egypt; 

Thou settest every man into his place, 

Thou suppliest their necessities. . . . 


Thou makest the Nile in the nether world, 
Thou bringest it as thou desirest, 
To preserve alive the people. ... 


How excellent are thy designs, 
O Lord of eternity! 
There is a Nile in the sky for the strangers 


And for the cattle of every country that go upon their feet... . 


Thy rays nourish every garden; 
When thou risest they live, 
They grow by thee. 

Thou makest the seasons 

In order to create all thy work: 


Winter to bring them coolness, 

And heat that they may taste thee. 

Thou didst make the distant sky to rise therein, 
In order to behold all that thou hast made, 
Thou alone, shining in the form as living Aton, 


Dawning, glittering, going afar and returning. 
Thou makest millions of forms 

Through thyself alone; 

Cities, towns and tribes, 

Highways and rivers. 

All eyes see thee before them, 

For thou art Aton of the day over the earth. . . 


Thou art in my heart, 

There is no other that knoweth thee 
Save thy son Ikhnaton. 

Thou hast made him wise 

In thy designs and in thy might. 
The world is in thy hand, 

Even as thou hast made them. 
When thou hast risen they live, 
When thou settest they die; 

For thou art length of life of thyself, 
Men live through thee, 

While their eyes are upon thy beauty 
Until thou settest. 

All labor is put away 

When thou settest in the west... . 


Thou didst establish the world, 

And raised them up for thy son.... 
Ikhnaton, whose life is long; 

And for the chief royal wife, his beloved, 
Mistress of the Two Lands, 
Nefer-nefru-aton, Nofretete, 

Living and flourishing for ever and ever.2®3 


This is not only one of the great poems of history, it is the first outstanding 
expression of monotheism—seven hundred years before Isaiah.*!!! Perhaps, as 
Breasted2®>° suggests, this conception of one sole god was a reflex of the 
unification of the Mediterranean world under Egypt by Thutmose III. Ikhnaton 
conceives his god as belonging to all nations equally, and even names other 
countries before his own as in Aton’s care; this was an astounding advance upon 
the old tribal deities. Note the vitalistic conception: Aton is to be found not in 
battles and victories but in flowers and trees, in all forms of life and growth; 
Aton is the joy that causes the young sheep to “dance upon their legs,” and the 
birds to “flutter in their marshes.” Nor is the god a person limited to human 
form; the real divinity is the creative and nourishing heat of the sun; the flaming 
glory of the rising or setting orb is but an emblem of that ultimate power. 
Nevertheless, because of its omnipresent, fertilizing beneficence, the sun 
becomes to Ikhnaton also the “Lord of love,” the tender nurse that “creates the 
man-child in woman,” and “fills the Two Lands of Egypt with love.” So at last 
Aton grows by symbolism into a solicitous father, compassionate and tender; 
not, like Yahveh, a Lord of Hosts, but a god of gentleness and peace.26© 

It is one of the tragedies of history that Ikhnaton, having achieved his 
elevating vision of universal unity, was not satisfied to let the noble quality of 
his new religion slowly win the hearts of men. He was unable to think of his 
truth in relative terms; the thought came to him that other forms of belief and 
worship were indecent and intolerable. Suddenly he gave orders that the names 
of all gods but Aton should be erased and chiseled from every public inscription 
in Egypt; he mutilated his father’s name from a hundred monuments to cut from 
it the word Amon; he declared all creeds but his own illegal, and commanded 
that all the old temples should be closed. He abandoned Thebes as unclean, and 
built for himself a beautiful new capital at Akhetaton—“City of the Horizon of 
Aton.” 

Rapidly Thebes decayed as the offices and emoluments of government were 
taken from it, and Akhetaton became a rich metropolis, busy with fresh building 
and a Renaissance of arts liberated from the priestly bondage of tradition. The 
joyous spirit expressed in the new religion passed over into its art. At Tell-el- 
Amarna, a modern village on the site of Akhetaton, Sir William Flinders Petrie 
unearthed a beautiful pavement, adorned with birds, fishes and other animals 
painted with the most delicate grace.26” Ikhnaton forbade the artists to make 
images of Aton, on the lofty ground that the true god has no form;2°® for the rest 
he left art free, merely asking his favorite artists, Bek, Auta and Nutmose, to 
describe things as they saw them, and to forget the conventions of the priests. 
They took him at his word, and represented him as a youth of gentle, almost 


timid, face, and strangely dolichocephalic head. Taking their lead from his 
vitalistic conception of deity, they painted every form of plant and animal life 
with loving detail, and with a perfection hardly surpassed in any other place or 
time.269 For a while art, which in every generation knows the pangs of hunger 
and obscurity, flourished in abundance and happiness. 

Had Ikhnaton been a mature mind he would have realized that the change 
which he had proposed from a superstitious polytheism deeply rooted in the 
needs and habits of the people to a naturalistic monotheism that subjected 
imagination to intelligence, was too profound to be effected in a little time; he 
would have made haste slowly, and softened the transition with intermediate 
steps. But he was a poet rather than a philosopher; like Shelley announcing the 
demise of Yahveh to the bishops of Oxford, he grasped for the Absolute, and 
brought the whole structure of Egypt down upon his head. 

At one blow he had dispossessed and alienated a wealthy and powerful 
priesthood, and had forbidden the worship of deities made dear by long tradition 
and belief. When he had Amon hacked out from his father’s name it seemed to 
his people a blasphemous impiety; nothing could be more vital to them than the 
honoring of the ancestral dead. He had underestimated the strength and 
pertinacity of the priests, and he had exaggerated the capacity of the people to 
understand a natural religion. Behind the scenes the priests plotted and prepared; 
and in the seclusion of their homes the populace continued to worship their 
ancient and innumerable gods. A hundred crafts that had depended upon the 
temples muttered in secret against the heretic. Even in his palace his ministers 
and generals hated him, and prayed for his death, for was he not allowing the 
Empire to fall to pieces in his hands? 

Meanwhile the young poet lived in simplicity and trust. He had seven 
daughters, but no son; and though by law he might have sought an heir by his 
secondary wives, he would not, but preferred to remain faithful to Nofretete. A 
little ornament has come down to us that shows him embracing the Queen; he 
allowed artists to depict him riding in a chariot through the streets, engaged in 
pleasantries with his wife and children; on ceremonial occasions the Queen sat 
beside him and held his hand, while their daughters frolicked at the foot of the 
throne. He spoke of his wife as “Mistress of his Happiness, at hearing whose 
voice the King rejoices”; and for an oath he used the phrase, “As my heart is 
happy in the Queen and her children.”279 It was a tender interlude in Egypt’s 
epic of power. 

Into this simple happiness came alarming messages from Syria.XLll! The 
dependencies of Egypt in the Near East were being invaded by Hittites and other 
neighboring tribes; the governors appointed by Egypt pleaded for immediate 


reinforcements. Ikhnaton hesitated; he was not quite sure that the right of 
conquest warranted him in keeping these states in subjection to Egypt; and he 
was loath to send Egyptians to die on distant fields for so uncertain a cause. 
When the dependencies saw that they were dealing with a saint, they deposed 
their Egyptian governors, quietly stopped all payment of tribute, and became to 
all effects free. Almost in a moment Egypt ceased to be a vast Empire, and 
shrank back into a little state. Soon the Egyptian treasury, which had for a 
century depended upon foreign tribute as its mainstay, was empty; domestic 
taxation had fallen to a minimum, and the working of the gold mines had 
stopped. Internal administration was in chaos. Ikhnaton found himself penniless 
and friendless in a world that had seemed all his own. Every colony was in 
revolt, and every power in Egypt was arrayed against him, waiting for his fall. 

He was hardly thirty when, in 1362 B.c., he died, broken with the realization 
of his failure as a ruler, and the unworthiness of his race. 


V. DECLINE AND FALL 


Tutenkhamon—The labors of Rameses II—The wealth of the clergy— 
The poverty of the people—The conquest of Egypt—Summary of 
Egyptian contributions to civilization 


Two years after his death his son-in-law, Tutenkhamon, a favorite of the 
priests, ascended the throne. He changed the name Tutenkhaton which his 
father-in-law had given him, returned the capital to Thebes, made his peace with 
the powers of the Church, and announced to a rejoicing people the restoration of 
the ancient gods. The words Aton and Ikhnaton were effaced from all the 
monuments, the priests forbade the name of the heretic king to pass any man’s 
lips, and the people referred to him as “The Great Criminal.” The names that 
Ikhnaton had removed were recarved upon the monuments, and the feast-days 
that he had abolished were renewed. Everything was as before. 

For the rest Tutenkhamon reigned without distinction; the world would hardly 
have heard of him had not unprecedented treasures been found in his grave. 
After him a doughty general, Harmhab, marched his armies up and down the 
coast, restoring Egypt’s external power and internal peace. Seti I wisely reaped 
the fruits of renewed order and wealth, built the Hypostyle Hall at Karnak,272 
began to cut a mighty temple into the cliffs at Abu Simbel, commemorated his 
grandeur in magnificent reliefs, and had the pleasure of lying for thousands of 
years in one of the most ornate of Egypt’s tombs. 


At this point the romantic Rameses II, last of the great Pharaohs, mounted the 
throne. Seldom has history known so picturesque a monarch. Handsome and 
brave, he added to his charms by his boyish consciousness of them; and his 
exploits in war, which he never tired of recording, were equaled only by his 
achievements in love. After brushing aside a brother who had inopportune rights 
to the throne, he sent an expedition to Nubia to tap the gold mines there and 
replenish the treasury of Egypt; and with the resultant funds he undertook the 
reconquest of the Asiatic provinces, which had again rebelled. Three years he 
gave to recovering Palestine; then he pushed on, met a great army of the Asiatic 
allies at Kadesh (1288 B.c.), and turned defeat into victory by his courage and 
leadership. It may have been as a result of these campaigns that a considerable 
number of Jews were brought into Egypt, as slaves or as immigrants; and 
Rameses II is believed by some to have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus.273 He 
had his victories commemorated, without undue impartiality, on half a hundred 
walls, commissioned a poet to celebrate him in epic verse, and rewarded himself 
with several hundred wives. When he died he left one hundred sons and fifty 
daughters to testify to his quality by their number and their proportion. He 
married several of his daughters, so that they too might have splendid children. 
His offspring were so numerous that they constituted for four hundred years a 
special class in Egypt, from which, for over a century, her rulers were chosen. 

He deserved these consolations, for he seems to have ruled Egypt well. He 
built so lavishly that half the surviving edifices of Egypt are ascribed to his 
reign. He completed the main hall at Karnak, added to the temple of Luxor, 
raised his own vast shrine, the Ramesseum, west of the river, finished the great 
mountain-sanctuary at Abu Simbel, and scattered colossi of himself throughout 
the land. Commerce flourished under him, both across the Isthmus of Suez and 
on the Mediterranean. He built another canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, but 
the shifting sands filled it up soon after his death. He yielded up his life in 1225 
B.c., aged ninety, after one of the most remarkable reigns of history. 

Only one human power in Egypt had excelled his, and that was the clergy: 
here, as everywhere in history, ran the endless struggle between church and 
state. Throughout his reign and those of his immediate successors, the spoils of 
every war, and the lion’s share of taxes from the conquered provinces, went to 
the temples and the priests. These reached the zenith of their wealth under 
Rameses III. They possessed at that time 107,000 slaves—one-thirtieth of the 
population of Egypt; they held 750,000 acres—one-seventh of all the arable 
land; they owned 500,000 head of cattle; they received the revenues from 169 
towns in Egypt and Syria; and all this property was exempt from taxation.2”4 The 
generous or timorous Rameses III showered unparalleled gifts upon the priests 


of Amon, including 32,000 kilograms of gold and a million kilograms of 
silver;275 every year he gave them 185,000 sacks of corn. When the time came to 
pay the workmen employed by the state he found his treasury empty.27© More 
and more the people starved in order that the gods might eat. 

Under such a policy it was only a matter of time before the kings would 
become the servants of the priests. In the reign of the last Ramessid king the 
High Priest of Amon usurped the throne and ruled as openly supreme; the 
Empire became a stagnant theocracy in which architecture and superstition 
flourished, and every other element in the national life decayed. Omens were 
manipulated to give a divine sanction to every decision of the clergy. The most 
vital forces of Egypt were sucked dry by the thirst of the gods at the very time 
when foreign invaders were preparing to sweep down upon all this concentrated 
wealth. 

For meanwhile on every frontier trouble brewed. The prosperity of the 
country had come in part from its strategic place on the main line of 
Mediterranean trade; its metals and wealth had given it mastery over Libya on 
the west, and over Phoenicia, Syria and Palestine on the north and east. But now 
at the other end of this trade route—in Assyria, Babylon and Persia—new 
nations were growing to maturity and power, were strengthening themselves 
with invention and enterprise, and were daring to compete in commerce and 
industry with the self-satisfied and pious Egyptians. The Phoenicians were 
perfecting the trireme galley, and with it were gradually wresting from Egypt the 
control of the sea. The Dorians and Achaeans had conquered Crete and the 
A-gean (ca. 1400 B.c.), and were establishing a commercial empire of their own; 
trade moved less and less in slow caravans over the difficult and robber-infested 
mountains and deserts of the Near East; it moved more and more, at less expense 
and with less loss, in ships that passed through the Black Sea and the A‘gean to 
Troy, Crete and Greece, at last to Carthage, Italy and Spain. The nations along 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean ripened and blossomed, the nations on 
the southern shores faded and rotted away. Egypt lost her trade, her gold, her 
power, her art, at last even her pride; one by one her rivals crept down upon her 
soil, harassed and conquered her, and laid her waste. 

In 954 B.c. the Libyans came in from the western hills, and laid about them 
with fury; in 722 the Ethiopians entered from the south, and avenged their 
ancient slavery; in 674 the Assyrians swept down from the north and subjected 
priest-ridden Egypt to tribute. For a time Psamtik, Prince of Sais, repelled the 
invaders, and brought Egypt together again under his leadership. During his long 
reign, and those of his successors, came the “Saite Revival” of Egyptian art: the 
architects and sculptors, poets and scientists of Egypt gathered up the technical 


and esthetic traditions of their schools, and prepared to lay them at the feet of the 
Greeks. But in 525 B.c. the Persians under Cambyses crossed Suez, and again 
put an end to Egyptian independence. In 332 B.c. Alexander sallied out of Asia, 
and made Egypt a province of Macedon.X"!V In 48 B.c. Caesar arrived to capture 
Egypt’s new capital, Alexandria, and to give to Cleopatra the son and heir whom 
they vainly hoped to crown as the unifying monarch of the greatest empires of 
antiquity.2”7 In 30 B.c. Egypt became a province of Rome, and disappeared from 
history. 

For a time it flourished again when saints peopled the desert, and Cyril 
dragged Hypatia to her death in the streets (415 a.D.); and again when the 
Moslems conquered it (ca. A.D. 650), built Cairo with the ruins of Memphis, and 
filled it with bright-domed mosques and citadels. But these were alien cultures 
not really Egypt’s own, and they too passed away. Today there is a place called 
Egypt, but the Egyptian people are not masters there; long since they have been 
broken by conquest, and merged in language and marriage with their Arab 
conquerors; their cities know only the authority of Moslems and Englishmen, 
and the feet of weary pilgrims who travel thousands of miles to find that the 
Pyramids are merely heaps of stones. Perhaps greatness could grow there again 
if Asia should once more become rich, and make Egypt the half-way house of 
the planet’s trade. But of the morrow, as Lorenzo sang, there is no certainty; and 
today the only certainty is decay. On all sides gigantic ruins, monuments and 
tombs, memorials of a savage and titanic energy; on all sides poverty and 
desolation, and the exhaustion of an ancient blood. And on all sides the hostile, 
engulfing sands, blown about forever by hot winds, and grimly resolved to cover 
everything in the end. 


Nevertheless the sands have destroyed only the body of ancient Egypt; its 
spirit survives in the lore and memory of our race. The improvement of 
agriculture, metallurgy, industry and engineering; the apparent invention of glass 
and linen, of paper and ink, of the calendar and the clock, of geometry and the 
alphabet; the refinement of dress and ornament, of furniture and dwellings, of 
society and life; the remarkable development of orderly and _ peaceful 
government, of census and post, of primary and secondary education, even of 
technical training for office and administration; the advancement of writing and 
literature, of science and medicine; the first clear formulation known to us of 
individual and public conscience, the first cry for social justice, the first 
widespread monogamy, the first monotheism, the first essays in moral 
philosophy; the elevation of architecture, sculpture and the minor arts to a degree 
of excellence and power never (so far as we know) reached before, and seldom 


equaled since: these contributions were not lost, even when their finest 
exemplars were buried under the desert, or overthrown by some convulsion of 
the globe.XLV Through the Phoenicians, the Syrians and the Jews, through the 
Cretans, the Greeks and the Romans, the civilization of Egypt passed down to 
become part of the cultural heritage of mankind. The effect or remembrance of 
what Egypt accomplished at the very dawn of history has influence in every 
nation and every age. “It is even possible,” as Faure has said, “that Egypt, 
through the solidarity, the unity, and the disciplined variety of its artistic 
products, through the enormous duration and the sustained power of its effort, 
offers the spectacle of the greatest civilization that has yet appeared on the 
earth.”278 We shall do well to equal it. 


I Even the ancient geographers (e.g., Strabo!) believed that Egypt had once been under the waters of the 
Mediterranean, and that its deserts had been the bottom of the sea. 


I Plural form of the Arabic fellah, peasant; from felaha, to plough. 


III Diodorus Siculus, who must always be read sceptically, writes: “An inscription on the larger pyramid . . . 
sets forth that on vegetables and purgatives for the workmen there were paid out over 1600 talents”—i.e., 
$16,000,000.5 


IV A model of this can be seen at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
V On October 3, 1899, eleven columns at Karnak, loosened by the water, fell to the ground. 
VI Now in the British Museum. 


VI The Swedish diplomat Akerblad in 1802, and the versatile English physicist Thomas Young in 1814, 
had helped by partly deciphering the Rosetta Stone. 12 


VIII So called by the Greeks from their word for law (nomos). 
IX The “Cheops” of Herodotus, r. 3098-75 B.C. 
X The “Chephren” of Herodotus, r. 3067-11 B.c. 


XI The word pyramid is apparently derived from the Egyptian word pi-re-mus, altitude, rather than from the 
Greek pyr, fire. 


XII A silicate of sodium and aluminum: NapAl9Si30192H 20. 


XII The “Mycerinus” of Herodotus, r. 3011-2988 B.c. 
XIV Cf. the statues of Menkaure and his consort in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


XV Historians have helped themselves by further grouping the dynasties into periods: (1) The Old 
Kingdom, Dynasties I-VI (3500-2631 B.c.), followed by an interlude of chaos; (2) The Middle Kingdom, 
Dynasties XI-XIV (2375-1800 B.c.), followed by another chaotic interlude; (3) The Empire, Dynasties 
XVIII-XX (1580-1100 B.c.), followed by a period of divided rule from rival capitals; and (4) The Saite Age, 


Dynasty XXVI, 663-525. All these dates except the last are approximate, and Egyptologists amuse 
themselves by moving the earlier ones up and down by centuries. 


XVI Allenby took twice as long to accomplish a similar result; Napoleon, attempting it at Acre, failed. 
XVII The population of Egypt in the fourth century before Christ is estimated at some 7,000,000 souls.48 
XVIII “If any artisan,” adds Diodorus, “takes part in public affairs he is severely beaten.”65 

XIX This word, when used in reference to rulers, must always be understood as a euphemism. 


XX Sir Charles Marston believes, from his recent researches in Palestine, that the alphabet was a Semitic 
invention, and credits it, on highly imaginative grounds, to Abraham himself.” 141a 


XXI A later group of funerary inscriptions, written in ink upon the inner sides of the wooden coffins used to 
inter certain nobles and magnates of the Middle Kingdom, have been gathered together by Breasted and 
others under the name of “Coffin Texts.” 144 


XXII So we are assured by Iamblichus (ca. 300 A.D.). Manetho, the Egyptian historian (ca. 300 B.c.), would 
have considered this estimate unjust to the god; the proper number of Thoth’s works, in his reckoning, was 
36,000. The Greeks celebrated Thoth under the name of Hermes Trismegistus—Hermes (Mercury) the 
Thrice-Great.162 


XXIII The clepsydra, or water-clock, was so old with the Egyptians that they attributed its invention to their 
handy god-of-all-trades, Thoth. The oldest clock in existence dates from Thutmose III, and is now in the 
Berlin Museum. It consists of a bar of wood, divided into six parts or hours, upon which a crosspiece was so 
placed that its shadow on the bar would indicate the time of the morning or the afternoon.!73 


XXIV Since the heliacal rising of Sirius occurred one day later, every four years, than the Egyptian calendar 
demanded, the error amounted to 365 days in 1460 years; on the completion of this “Sothic cycle” (as the 
Egyptians called it) the paper calendar and the celestial calendar again agreed. Since we know from the 
Latin author Censorius that the heliacal rising of Sirius coincided in 139 A.D. with the beginning of the 
Egyptian calendar year, we may presume that a similar coincidence occurred every 1460 years previously— 
Le., in 1321 B.C., 2781 B.c., 4241 B.c., etc. And since the Egyptian calendar was apparently established in a 
year when the heliacal rising of Sirius took place on the first day of the first month, we conclude that that 
calendar came into operation in a year that opened a Sothic cycle. The earliest mention of the Egyptian 
calendar is in the religious texts inscribed in the pyramids of the Fourth Dynasty. Since this dynasty is 
unquestionably earlier than 1321 B.c., the calendar must have been established in 2781 B.c., or 4241 B.c., or 
still earlier. The older date, once acclaimed as the first definite date in history, has been disputed by 
Professor Scharff, and it is possible that we shall have to accept 2781 B.c. as the approximate birth-year of 
the Egyptian calendar. This would require a foreshortening, by three or four hundred years, of the dates 
assigned above for the early dynasties and the great Pyramids. As the matter is very much in dispute, the 
chronology of the Cambridge Ancient History has been adopted in these pages. 


XXV Excavations reveal arrangements for the collection of rain-water and the disposal of sewage by a 
system of copper pipes. 184 


XXVI Even the earliest tombs give evidence of this practice. 186 
XXVII So old is the modern saw that we live on one-fourth of what we eat, and the doctors live on the rest. 


XXVIII For the architecture of the Old Kingdom cf. sections I, 1 and 3 of this chapter. 


XXIX A clerestory is that portion of a building which, being above the roof of the surrounding parts, admits 
light to the edifice by a series of openings. An architrave is the lowest part of an entablature—which is a 
superstructure supported by a colonnade. 


XXX Cf. p. 161 above. Other scribes adorn the Cairo Museum, and the State Museum at Berlin. 


XXXI There are important exceptions to this—e.g., the Sheik-el-Beled and the Scribe; obviously the 
convention was not due to incapacity or ignorance. 


XXXII One is reminded here of the remark of an Egyptian statesman, after visiting the galleries of Europe: 
“Que vous avez volé mon pays!—How you have raped my country!”198 


XXXII Though the word sculpture includes all carved forms, we shall use it as meaning especially 
sculpture in the round; and shall segregate under the term bas-relief the partial carving of forms upon a 
background. 


XXXIV A cast of this relief may be seen in the Twelfth Egyptian Room of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
at New York. 


XXXV Painting in which the pigments are mixed or tempered with egg-yolk, size (diluted glue), or egg- 
white. 


XXXVI The lute was made by stretching a few strings along a narrow sounding-board; the sistrum was a 
group of small discs shaken on wires. 


XXXVII Senmut was so honored by his sovereigns that he said of himself: “I was the greatest of the great 
in the whole land.”229 This is an opinion very commonly held, but not always so clearly expressed. 


XXXVIII “Civil war,” says Ipuwer, “pays no revenues.”229 


XXXIX The curious reader will find again a similar custom in India; cf. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs 
and Ceremonies, Oxford, 1928, p. 595. 


XL A modern title given by Lepsius to some two thousand papyrus rolls found in various tombs, and 
distinguished by containing formulas to guide the dead. The Egyptian title is Coming Forth (from death) by 
Day. They date from the Pyramids, but some are even older. The Egyptians believed that these texts had 
been composed by the god of wisdom, Thoth; chapter lxiv announced that the book had been found at 
Heliopolis, and was “in the very handwriting of the god.”259 Josiah made a similar discovery among the 
Jews; cf. Chap, XI, § v below. 


XLI Under Amenhotep III the architects Suti and Hor had inscribed a monotheistic hymn to the sun upon a 
stele now in the British Museum.26! It had long been the custom in Egypt to address the sun-god, Amon- 
Ra, as the greatest god,262 but only as the god of Egypt. 


XLII The obvious similarity of this hymn to Psalm CIV leaves little doubt of Egyptian influence upon the 
Hebrew poet.264 


XLUI In 1893 Sir William Flinders Petrie discovered at Tell-el-Amarna over three hundred and fifty 
cuneiform letter-tablets, most of which were appeals for aid addressed to Ikhnaton by the East. 


XLIV The history of classical Egyptian civilization under the Ptolemies and the Caesars belongs to a later 
volume. 


XLV Thebes was finally destroyed by an earthquake in 27 B.c. 


CHAPTER IX 
Babylonia 


I. FROM HAMMURABI TO NEBUCHADREZZAR 


Babylonian contributions to modern civilization—The Land between 
the Rivers—Hammurabi—His capital—The Kassite Domination—The 
Amarna letters—The Assyrian Conquest—Nebuchadrezzar—Babylon 


in the days of its glory CIVILIZATION, like life, is a perpetual 
struggle with death. And as life maintains itself only by abandoning 
old, and recasting itself in younger and fresher, forms, so civilization 
achieves a precarious survival by changing its habitat or its blood. It 
moved from Ur to Babylon and Judea, from Babylon to Nineveh, 
from these to Persepolis, Sardis and Miletus, and from these, Egypt 
and Crete to Greece and Rome. 


No one looking at the site of ancient Babylon today would suspect that these 
hot and dreary wastes along the Euphrates were once the rich and powerful 
capital of a civilization that almost created astronomy, added richly to the 
progress of medicine, established the science of language, prepared the first 
great codes of law, taught the Greeks the rudiments of mathematics, physics and 
philosophy,! gave the Jews the mythology which they gave to the world, and 
passed on to the Arabs part of that scientific and architectural lore with which 
they aroused the dormant soul of medieval Europe. Standing before the silent 
Tigris and Euphrates one finds it hard to believe that they are the same rivers 
that watered Sumeria and Akkad, and nourished the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon. 

In some ways they are not the same rivers: not only because “one never steps 
twice into the same stream,” but because these old rivers have long since remade 
their beds along new courses,? and “mow with their scythes of whiteness”5 other 
shores. As in Egypt the Nile, so here the Tigris and the Euphrates provided, for 
thousands of miles, an avenue of commerce and—in their southern reaches— 
springtime inundations that helped the peasant to fertilize his soil. For rain 


comes to Babylonia only in the winter months; from May to November it comes 
not at all; and the earth, but for the overflow of the rivers, would be as arid as 
northern Mesopotamia was then and is today. Through the abundance of the 
rivers and the toil of many generations of men, Babylonia became the Eden of 
Semitic legend, the garden and granary of western Asia.! 

Historically and ethnically Babylonia was a product of the union of the 
Akkadians and the Sumerians. Their mating generated the Babylonian type, in 
which the Akkadian Semitic strain proved dominant; their warfare ended in the 
triumph of Akkad, and the establishment of Babylon as the capital of all lower 
Mesopotamia. At the outset of this history stands the powerful figure of 
Hammurabi (2123-2081 B.c.) conqueror and lawgiver through a reign of forty- 
three years. Primeval seals and inscriptions transmit him to us partially—a youth 
full of fire and genius, a very whirlwind in battle, who crushes all rebels, cuts his 
enemies into pieces, marches over inaccessible mountains, and never loses an 
engagement. Under him the petty warring states of the lower valley were forced 
into unity and peace, and disciplined into order and security by an historic code 
of laws. 

The Code of Hammurabi was unearthed at Susa in 1902, beautifully engraved 
upon a diorite cylinder that had been carried from Babylon to Elam (ca. 1100 
B.c.) as a trophy of war.!! Like that of Moses, this legislation was a gift from 
Heaven, for one side of the cylinder shows the King receiving the laws from 
Shamash, the Sun-god himself. The Prologue is almost in Heaven: When the 
lofty Anu, King of the Anunaki and Bel, Lord of Heaven and Earth, he who 
determines the destiny of the land, committed the rule of all mankind to Marduk; 
... when they pronounced the lofty name of Babylon; when they made it famous 
among the quarters of the world and in its midst established an everlasting 
kingdom whose foundations were firm as heaven and earth—at that time Anu 
and Bel called me, Hammurabi, the exalted prince, the worshiper of the gods, to 
cause justice to prevail in the land, to destroy the wicked and the evil, to prevent 
the strong from oppressing the weak, . . . to enlighten the land and to further the 
welfare of the people. Hammurabi, the governor named by Bel, am I, who 
brought about plenty and abundance; who made everything for Nippur and 
Durilu complete; . . . who gave life to the city of Uruk; who supplied water in 
abundance to its inhabitants; . . . who made the city of Borsippa beautiful; . . . 
who stored up grain for the mighty Urash; . . . who helped his people in time of 
need; who establishes in security their property in Babylon; the governor of the 
people, the servant, whose deeds are pleasing to Anunit.4 


The words here arbitrarily underlined have a modern ring; one would not 
readily attribute them to an Oriental “despot” 2100 B.c., or suspect that the laws 
that they introduce were based upon Sumerian prototypes now six thousand 
years old. This ancient origin combined with Babylonian circumstance to give 
the Code a composite and heterogeneous character. It begins with compliments 
to the gods, but takes no further notice of them in its astonishingly secular 
legislation. It mingles the most enlightened laws with the most barbarous 
punishments, and sets the primitive lex talionis and trial by ordeal alongside 
elaborate judicial procedures and a discriminating attempt to limit marital 
tyranny.° All in all, these 285 laws, arranged almost scientifically under the 
headings of Personal Property, Real Estate, Trade and Business, the Family, 
Injuries, and Labor, form a code more advanced and civilized than that of 
Assyria a thousand and more years later, and in many respects “as good as that 
of a modern European state.”®. !!! There are few words finer in the history of law 
than those with which the great Babylonian brings his legislation to a close: The 
righteous laws which Hammurabi, the wise king, established, and (by which) he 
gave the land stable support and pure government. . . . I am the guardian 
governor. .. . In my bosom I carried the people of the land of Sumer and Akkad; 
... in my wisdom I restrained them, that the strong might not oppress the weak, 
and that they should give justice to the orphan and the widow. . . . Let any 
oppressed man, who has a cause, come before my image as king of 
righteousness! Let him read the inscription on my monument! Let him give heed 
to my weighty words! And may my monument enlighten him as to his cause, 
and may he understand his case! May he set his heart at ease, (exclaiming:) 
“Hammurabi indeed is a ruler who is like a real father to his people; . . . he has 
established prosperity for his people for all time, and given a pure government to 
the land.” ... 


In the days that are yet to come, for all future time, may the king 
who is in the land observe the words of righteousness which I have 
written upon my monument!§ 


This unifying legislation was but one of Hammurabi’s accomplishments. At 
his command a great canal was dug between Kish and the Persian Gulf, thereby 
irrigating a large area of land, and protecting the cities of the south from the 
destructive floods which the Tigris had been wont to visit upon them. In another 
inscription which has found its devious way from his time to ours he tells us 
proudly how he gave water (that noble and unappreciated commonplace, which 
was once a luxury), security and government to many tribes. Even through the 


boasting (an honest mannerism of the Orient) we hear the voice of 
statesmanship. 


When Anu and Enlil (the gods of Uruk and Nippur) gave me the 
lands of Sumer and Akkad to rule, and they entrusted this sceptre to 
me, I dug the canal Hammurabi-nukhush-nishi (Hammurabi-the- 
Abundance-of-the-People), which bringeth copious water to the land 
of Sumer and Akkad. Its banks on both sides I turned into cultivated 
ground; I heaped up piles of grain, I provided unfailing water for the 
lands. . . . The scattered people I gathered; with pasturage and water I 
provided them; I pastured them with abundance, and settled them in 
peaceful dwellings.9 


Despite the secular quality of his laws Hammurabi was clever enough to gild 
his authority with the approval of the gods. He built temples as well as forts, and 
coddled the clergy by constructing at Babylon a gigantic sanctuary for Marduk 
and his wife (the national deities), and a massive granary to store up wheat for 
gods and priests. These and similar gifts were an astute investment, from which 
he expected steady returns in the awed obedience of the people. From their taxes 
he financed the forces of law and order, and had enough left over to beautify his 
capital. Palaces and temples rose on every hand; a bridge spanned the Euphrates 
to let the city spread itself along both banks; ships manned with ninety men plied 
up and down the river. Two thousand years before Christ Babylon was already 
one of the richest cities that history had yet known.!V 

The people were of Semitic appearance, dark in hair and features, 
masculinely bearded for the most part, and occasionally bewigged. Both sexes 
wore the hair long; sometimes even the men dangled curls; frequently the men, 
as well as the women, disguised themselves with perfumes. The common dress 
for both sexes was a white linen tunic reaching to the feet; in the women it left 
one shoulder bare, in the men it was augmented with mantle and robe. As wealth 
grew, the people developed a taste for color, and dyed for themselves garments 
of blue on red, or red on blue, in stripes, circles, checks or dots. The bare feet of 
the Sumerian period gave way to shapely sandals, and the male head, in 
Hammurabi’s time, was swathed in turbans. The women wore necklaces, 
bracelets and amulets, and strings of beads in their carefully coiffured hair; the 
men flourished walking-sticks with carved heads, and carried on their girdles the 
prettily designed seals with which they attested their letters and documents. The 
priests wore tall conical caps to conceal their humanity. 1° 


It is almost a law of history that the same wealth that generates a civilization 
announces its decay. For wealth produces ease as well as art; it softens a people 
to the ways of luxury and peace, and invites invasion from stronger arms and 
hungrier mouths. On the eastern boundary of the new state a hardy tribe of 
mountaineers, the Kassites, looked with envy upon the riches of Babylon. Eight 
years after Hammurabi’s death they inundated the land, plundered it, retreated, 
raided it again and again, and finally settled down in it as conquerors and rulers; 
this is the normal origin of aristocracies. They were of non-Semitic stock, 
perhaps descendants of European immigrants from neolithic days; their victory 
over Semitic Babylon represented one more swing of the racial pendulum in 
western Asia. For several centuries Babylonia lived in an ethnic and political 
chaos that put a stop to the development of science and art.!! We have a 
kaleidoscope of this stifling disorder in the “Amarna” letters, in which the 
kinglets of Babylonia and Syria, having sent modest tribute to imperial Egypt 
after the victories of Thutmose III, beg for aid against rebels and invaders, and 
quarrel about the value of the gifts that they exchange with the disdainful 
Amenhotep III and the absorbed and negligent Ikhnaton.V 

The Kassites were expelled after almost six centuries of rule as disruptive as 
the similar sway of the Hyksos in Egypt. The disorder continued for four 
hundred years more under obscure Babylonian rulers, whose polysyllabic roster 
might serve as an obbligato to Gray’s Elegy,V! until the rising power of Assyria 
in the north stretched down its hand and brought Babylonia under the kings of 
Nineveh. When Babylon rebelled, Sennacherib destroyed it almost completely; 
but the genial despotism of Esarhaddon restored it to prosperity and culture. The 
rise of the Medes weakened Assyria, and with their help Nabopolassar liberated 
Babylonia, set up an independent dynasty, and dying, bequeathed this second 
Babylonian kingdom to his son Nebuchadrezzar II, villain of the vengeful and 
legendary Book of Daniel.!2 Nebuchadrezzar’s inaugural address to Marduk, 
god-in-chief of Babylon, reveals a glimpse of an Oriental monarch’s aims and 
character: As my precious life do I love thy sublime appearance! Outside of my 
city Babylon, I have not selected among all settlements any dwelling... . At thy 
command, O merciful Marduk, may the house that I have built endure forever, 
may I be satiated with its splendor, attain old age therein, with abundant 
offspring, and receive therein tribute of the kings of all regions, from all 
mankind. 1!4 


He lived almost up to his hopes, for though illiterate and not unquestionably 
sane, he became the most powerful ruler of his time in the Near East, and the 
greatest warrior, statesman and builder in all the succession of Babylonian kings 


after Hammurabi himself. When Egypt conspired with Assyria to reduce 
Babylonia to vassalage again, Nebuchadrezzar met the Egyptian hosts at 
Carchemish (on the upper reaches of the Euphrates), and almost annihilated 
them. Palestine and Syria then fell easily under his sway, and Babylonian 
merchants controlled all the trade that flowed across western Asia from the 
Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean Sea. 

Nebuchadrezzar spent the tolls of this trade, the tributes of these subjects, and 
the taxes of his people, in beautifying his capital and assuaging the hunger of the 
priests. “Is not this the great Babylon that I built?”!5 He resisted the temptation 
to be merely a conqueror; he sallied forth occasionally to teach his subjects the 
virtues of submission, but for the most part he stayed at home, making Babylon 
the unrivaled capital of the Near East, the largest and most magnificent 
metropolis of the ancient world.!6 Nabopolassar had laid plans for the 
reconstruction of the city; Nebuchadrezzar used his long reign of forty-three 
years to carry them to completion. Herodotus, who saw Babylon a century and a 
half later, described it as “standing in a spacious plain,” and surrounded by a 
wall fifty-six miles in length,!” so broad that a four-horse chariot could be driven 
along the top, and enclosing an area of some two hundred square miles.18, VII 
Through the center of the town ran the palm-fringed Euphrates, busy with 
commerce and spanned by a handsome bridge.!9. VU! Practically all the better 
buildings were of brick, for stone was rare in Mesopotamia; but the bricks were 
often faced with enameled tiles of brilliant blue, yellow or white, adorned with 
animal and other figures in glazed relief, which remain to this day supreme in 
their kind. Nearly all the bricks so far recovered from the site of Babylon bear 
the proud inscription: “I am Nebuchadrezzar, King of Babylon.”21! 

Approaching the city the traveler saw first—at the crown of a very mountain 
of masonry—an immense and lofty ziggurat, rising in seven stages of gleaming 
enamel to a height of 650 feet, crowned with a shrine containing a massive table 
of solid gold, and an orate bed on which, each night, some woman slept to 
await the pleasure of the god.22 This structure, taller than the pyramids of Egypt, 
and surpassing in height all but the latest of modern buildings, was probably the 
“Tower of Babel” of Hebraic myth, the many-storied audacity of a people who 
did not know Yahveh, and whom the God of Hosts was supposed to have 
confounded with a multiplicity of tongues.!X South of the ziggurat stood the 
gigantic Temple of Marduk, tutelary deity of Babylon. Around and below this 
temple the city spread itself out in a few wide and brilliant avenues, crossed by 
crowded canals and narrow winding streets alive, no doubt, with traffic and 
bazaars, and Orientally odorous with garbage and humanity. Connecting the 
temples was a spacious “Sacred Way,” paved with asphalt-covered bricks 


overlaid with flags of limestone and red breccia; over this the gods might pass 
without muddying their feet. This broad avenue was flanked with walls of 
colored tile, on which stood out, in low relief, one hundred and twenty brightly 
enameled lions, snarling to keep the impious away. At one end of the Sacred 
Way rose the magnificent Ishtar Gate, a massive double portal of resplendent 
tiles, adorned with enameled flowers and animals of admirable color, vitality, 
and line.* 

Six hundred yards north of the “Tower of Babel” rose a mound called Kasr, 
on which Nebuchadrezzar built the most imposing of his palaces. At its center 
stood his principal dwelling-place, the walls of finely made yellow brick, the 
floors of white and mottled sandstone; reliefs of vivid blue glaze adorned the 
surfaces, and gigantic basalt lions guarded the entrance. Nearby, supported on a 
succession of superimposed circular colonnades, were the famous Hanging 
Gardens, which the Greeks included among the Seven Wonders of the World. 
The gallant Nebuchadrezzar had built them for one of his wives, the daughter of 
Cyaxares, King of the Medes; this princess, unaccustomed to the hot sun and 
dust of Babylon, pined for the verdure of her native hills. The topmost terrace 
was covered with rich soil to the depth of many feet, providing space and 
nourishment not merely for varied flowers and plants, but for the largest and 
most deep-rooted trees. Hydraulic engines concealed in the columns and manned 
by shifts of slaves carried water from the Euphrates to the highest tier of the 
gardens.24 Here, seventy-five feet above the ground, in the cool shade of tall 
trees, and surrounded by exotic shrubs and fragrant flowers, the ladies of the 
royal harem walked unveiled, secure from the common eye; while, in the plains 
and streets below, the common man and woman ploughed, wove, built, carried 
burdens, and reproduced their kind. 


Il. THE TOTLERS 


Hunting—Tillage—Food—Industry—Transport—The perils of 
commerce—Money-lenders—Slaves 


Part of the country was still wild and dangerous; snakes wandered in the thick 
grass, and the kings of Babylonia and Assyria made it their royal sport to hunt in 
hand-to-hand conflict the lions that prowled in the woods, posed placidly for 
artists, but fled timidly at the nearer approach of men. Civilization is an 
occasional and temporary interruption of the jungle. 


Most of the soil was tilled by tenants or by slaves; some of it by peasant 
proprietors.2° In the earlier centuries the ground was broken up with stone hoes, 
as in neolithic tillage; a seal dating some 1400 B.c. is our earliest representation 
of the plough in Babylonia. Probaby this ancient and honorable tool had already 
a long history behind it in the Land between the Rivers; and yet it was modern 
enough, for though it was drawn by oxen in the manner of our fathers, it had, 
attached to the plough, as in Sumeria, a tube through which the seed was sown in 
the manner of our children.2© The waters of the rising rivers were not allowed to 
flood the land as in Egypt; on the contrary, every farm was protected from the 
inundation by ridges of earth, some of which can still be seen today. The 
overflow was guided into a complex network of canals, or stored into reservoirs, 
from which it was sluiced into the fields as needed, or raised over the ridges by 
shadufs—buckets lifted and lowered on a pivoted and revolving pole. 
Nebuchadrezzar distinguished his reign by building many canals, and gathering 
the surplus waters of the overflow into a reservoir, one hundred and forty miles 
in circumference, which nourished by its outlets vast areas of land.2” Ruins of 
these canals can be seen in Mesopotamia today, and—as if further to bind the 
quick and the dead—the primitive shaduf is still in use in the valleys of the 
Euphrates and the Loire.28 

So watered, the land produced a variety of cereals and pulses, great orchards 
of fruits and nuts, and above all, the date; from this beneficent concoction of sun 
and soil the Babylonians made bread, honey, cake and other delicacies; they 
mixed it with meal to make one of their most sustaining foods; and to encourage 
its reproduction they shook the flowers of the male palm over those of the 
female.29 From Mesopotamia the grape and the olive were introduced into 
Greece and Rome and thence into western Europe; from nearby Persia came the 
peach; and from the shores of the Black Sea Lucullus brought the cherry-tree to 
Rome. Milk, so rare in the distant Orient, now became one of the staple foods of 
the Near East. Meat was rare and costly, but fish from the great streams found 
their way into the poorest mouths. And in the evening, when the peasant might 
have been disturbed by thoughts on life and death, he quieted memory and 
anticipation with wine pressed from the date, or beer brewed from the corn. 

Meanwhile others pried into the earth, struck oil, and mined copper, lead, 
iron, silver and gold. Strabo tells how what he calls “naphtha or liquid asphalt” 
was taken from the soil of Mesopotamia then as now, and how Alexander, 
hearing that this was a kind of water that burned, tested the report incredulously 
by covering a boy with the strange fluid and igniting him with a torch.29 Tools, 
which had still been of stone in the days of Hammurabi, began, at the turn of the 
last millennium before Christ, to be made of bronze, then of iron; and the art of 


casting metal appeared. Textiles were woven of cotton and wool; stuffs were 
dyed and embroidered with such skill that these tissues became one of the most 
valued exports of Babylonia, praised to the skies by the writers of Greece and 
Rome.?! As far back as we can go in Mesopotamian history we find the weaver’s 
loom and the potter’s wheel; these were almost the only machines. Buildings 
were mostly of adobe—clay mixed with straw; or bricks still soft and moist were 
placed one upon the other and allowed to dry into a solid wall cemented by the 
sun. It was observed that the bricks in the fireplace became harder and more 
durable than those that the sun had baked; the process of hardening them in kilns 
was then a natural development, and thenceforth there was no end to the making 
of bricks in Babylon. Trades multiplied and became diversified and skilled, and 
as early as Hammurabi industry was organized into guilds (called “tribes”) of 
masters and apprentices.°2 

Local transport used wheeled carts drawn by patient asses.33 The horse is first 
mentioned in Babylonian records about 2100 B.c., as “the ass from the East”; 
apparently it came from the table-lands of Central Asia, conquered Babylonia 
with the Kassites, and reached Egypt with the Hyksos.34 With this new means of 
locomotion and carriage, trade expanded from local to foreign commerce; 
Babylon grew wealthy as the commercial hub of the Near East, and the nations 
of the ancient Mediterranean world were drawn into closer contact for good and 
ill. Nebuchadrezzar facilitated trade by improving the highways; “I have turned 
inaccessible tracks,’ he reminds the historian, “into serviceable roads.”35 
Countless caravans brought to the bazaars and shops of Babylon the products of 
half the world. From India they came via Kabul, Herat and Ecbatana; from 
Egypt via Pelusium and Palestine; from Asia Minor through Tyre, Sidon and 
Sardis to Carchemish, and then down the Euphrates. As a result of all this trade 
Babylon became, under Nebuchadrezzar, a thriving and noisy market-place, 
from which the wealthy sought refuge in residential suburbs. Note the 
contemporary ring of a rich suburbanite’s letter to King Cyrus of Persia (ca. 539 
B.c.): “Our estate seemed to me the finest in the world, for it was so near to 
Babylon that we enjoyed all the advantages of a great city, and yet could come 
back home and be rid of all its rush and worry.” 

Government in Mesopotamia never succeeded in establishing such economic 
order as that which the Pharaohs achieved in Egypt. Commerce was harassed 
with a multiplicity of dangers and tolls; the merchant did not know which to fear 
the more—the robbers that might beset him on the way, or the towns and 
baronies that exacted heavy fees from him for the privilege of using their roads. 
It was safer, where possible, to take the great national highway, the Euphrates, 
which Nebuchadrezzar had made navigable from the Persian Gulf to 


Thapsacus.3” His campaigns in Arabia and his subjugation of Tyre opened up to 
Babylonian commerce the Indian and Mediterranean Seas, but these 
opportunities were only partially explored. For on the open sea, as in the 
mountain passes and the desert wastes, perils beset the merchant at every hour. 
Vessels were large, but reefs were many and treacherous; navigation was not yet 
a science; and at any moment pirates, or the ambitious dwellers on the shore, 
might board the ships, appropriate the merchandise, and enslave or kill the 
crew.38 The merchants reimbursed themselves for such losses by restricting their 
honesty to the necessities of each situation. 

These difficult transactions were made easier by a well-developed system of 
finance. The Babylonians had no coinage, but even before Hammurabi they used 
—besides barley and corn—ingots of gold and silver as standards of value and 
mediums of exchange. The metal was unstamped, and was weighed at each 
transaction. The smallest unit of currency was the shekel—a half-ounce of silver 
worth from $2.50 to $5.00 of our contemporary currency; sixty such shekels 
made a mina, and sixty mina, made a talent—from $10,000 to $20,000.28 Loans 
were made in goods or currency, but at a high rate of interest, fixed by the state 
at 20% per annum for loans of money, and 33% for loans in kind; even these 
rates were exceeded by lenders who could hire clever scribes to circumvent the 
law.39 There were no banks, but certain powerful families carried on from 
generation to generation the business of lending money; they dealt also in real 
estate, and financed industrial enterprises;49 and persons who had funds on 
deposit with such men could pay their obligations by written drafts.4! The priests 
also made loans, particularly to finance the sowing and reaping of the crops. The 
law occasionally took the side of the debtor: e.g., if a peasant mortgaged his 
farm, and through storm or drought or other “act of God” had no harvest from 
his toil, then no interest could be exacted from him in that year.42 But for the 
most part the law was written with an eye to protecting property and preventing 
losses; it was a principle of Babylonian law that no man had a right to borrow 
money unless he wished to be held completely responsible for its repayment; 
hence the creditor could seize the debtor’s slave or son as hostage for an unpaid 
debt, and could hold him for not more than three years. A plague of usury was 
the price that Babylonian industry, like our own, paid for the fertilizing activity 
of a complex credit system. 

It was essentially a commercial civilization. Most of the documents that have 
come down from it are of a business character—sales, loans, contracts, 
partnerships, commissions, exchanges, bequests, agreements, promissory notes, 
and the like. We find in these tablets abundant evidence of wealth, and a certain 
materialistic spirit that managed, like some later civilizations, to reconcile piety 


with greed. We see in the literature many signs of a busy and prosperous life, but 
we find also, at every turn, reminders of the slavery that underlies all cultures. 
The most interesting contracts of sale from the age of Nebuchadrezzar are those 
that have to do with slaves.44 They were recruited from captives taken in battle, 
from slave-raids carried out upon foreign states by marauding Bedouins, and 
from the reproductive enthusiasm of the slaves themselves. Their value ranged 
from $20 to $65 for a woman, and from $50 to $100 for a man.45 Most of the 
physical work in the towns was done by them, including nearly all of the 
personal service. Female slaves were completely at the mercy of their purchaser, 
and were expected to provide him with bed as well as board; it was understood 
that he would breed through them a copious supply of children, and those slaves 
who were not so treated felt themselves neglected and dishonored.46 The slave 
and all his belongings were his master’s property: he might be sold or pledged 
for debt; he might be put to death if his master thought him less lucrative alive 
than dead; if he ran away no one could legally harbor him, and a reward was 
fixed for his capture. Like the free peasant he was subject to conscription for 
both the army and the corvée—i.e., for forced labor in such public works as 
cutting roads and digging canals. On the other hand the slave’s master paid his 
doctor’s fees, and kept him moderately alive through illness, slack employment 
and old age. He might marry a free woman, and his children by her would be 
free; half his property, in such a case, went on his death to his family. He might 
be set up in business by his master, and retain part of the profits—with which he 
might then buy his freedom; or his master might liberate him for exceptional or 
long and faithful service. But only a few slaves achieved such freedom. The rest 
consoled themselves with a high birth-rate, until they became more numerous 
than the free. A great slave-class moved like a swelling subterranean river 
underneath the Babylonian state. 


Il. THE LAW 


The Code of Hammurabi—The powers of the king—Trial by ordeal 
—“TLex Talionis”—Forms of punishment—Codes of wages and prices 
—State restoration of stolen goods Such a society, of course, never 
dreamed of democracy; its economic character necessitated a 
monarchy supported by commercial wealth or feudal privilege, and 
protected by the judicious distribution of legal violence. A landed 
aristocracy, gradually displaced by a commercial plutocracy, helped to 


maintain social control, and served as intermediary between people 
and king. The latter passed his throne down to any son of his 
choosing, with the result that every son considered himself heir 
apparent, formed a clique of supporters, and, as like as not, raised a 
war of succession if his hopes were unfulfilled.*” Within the limits of 
this arbitrary rule the government was carried on by central and local 
lords or administrators appointed by the king. These were advised and 
checked by provincial or municipal assemblies of elders or notables, 
who managed to maintain, even under Assyrian domination, a proud 
measure of local self-government.*® 


Every administrator, and usually the king himself, acknowledged the 
guidance and authority of that great body of law which had been given form 
under Hammurabi, and had maintained its substance, despite every change of 
circumstance and detail, through fifteen centuries. The legal development was 
from supernatural to secular sanctions, from severity to lenience, and from 
physical to financial penalties. In the earlier days an appeal to the gods was 
taken through trial by ordeal. A man accused of sorcery, or a woman charged 
with adultery, was invited to leap into the Euphrates; and the gods were on the 
side of the best swimmers. If the woman emerged alive, she was innocent; if the 
“sorcerer” was drowned, his accuser received his property; if he was not, he 
received the property of his accuser.49 The first judges were priests, and to the 
end of Babylonian history the courts were for the most part located in the 
temples;59 but already in the days of Hammurabi secular courts responsible only 
to the government were replacing the judgment-seats presided over by the 
clergy. 

Penology began with the lex talionis, or law of equivalent retaliation. If a man 
knocked out an eye or a tooth, or broke a limb, of a patrician, precisely the same 
was to be done to him.*! If a house collapsed and killed the purchaser, the 
architect or builder must die; if the accident killed the buyer’s son, the son of the 
architect or builder must die; if a man struck a girl and killed her not he but his 
daughter must suffer the penalty of death.52 Gradually these punishments in kind 
were replaced by awards of damages; a payment of money was permitted as an 
alternative to the physical retaliation,°2 and later the fine became the sole 
punishment. So the eye of a commoner might be knocked out for sixty shekels of 
silver, and the eye of a slave might be knocked out for thirty.54 For the penalty 
varied not merely with the gravity of the offense, but with the rank of the 


offender and the victim. A member of the aristocracy was subject to severer 
penalties for the same crime than a man of the people, but an offense against 
such an aristocrat was a costly extravagance. A plebeian striking a plebeian was 
fined ten shekels, or fifty dollars; to strike a person of title or property cost six 
times more.°> From such dissuasions the law passed to barbarous punishments 
by amputation or death. A man who struck his father had his hands cut off;5° a 
physician whose patient died, or lost an eye, as the result of an operation, had his 
fingers cut off;°7 a nurse who knowingly substituted one child for another had to 
sacrifice her breasts.°° Death was decreed for a variety of crimes: rape, 
kidnaping, brigandage, burglary, incest, procurement of a husband’s death by his 
wife in order to marry another man, the opening or entering of a wine-shop by a 
priestess, the harboring of a fugitive slave, cowardice in the face of the enemy, 
malfeasance in office, careless or uneconomical housewifery,°° or malpractice in 
the selling of beer.6° In such rough ways, through thousands of years, those 
traditions and habits of order and self-restraint were established which became 
part of the unconscious basis of civilization. 

Within certain limits the state regulated prices, wages and fees. What the 
surgeon might charge was established by law; and wages were fixed by the Code 
of Hammurabi for builders, brickmakers, tailors, stonemasons, carpenters, 
boatmen, herdsmen, and laborers.6! The law of inheritance made the man’s 
children, rather than his wife, his natural and direct heirs; the widow received 
her dowry and her wedding-gift, and remained head of the household as long as 
she lived. There was no right of primogeniture; the sons inherited equally, and in 
this way the largest estates were soon redivided, and the concentration of wealth 
was in some measure checked.®2 Private property in land and goods was taken 
for granted by the Code. 

We find no evidence of lawyers in Babylonia, except for priests who might 
serve as notaries, and the scribe who would write for pay anything from a will to 
a madrigal. The plaintiff preferred his own plea, without the luxury of 
terminology. Litigation was discouraged; the very first law of the Code reads, 
with almost illegal simplicity: “If a man bring an accusation against a man, and 
charge him with a (capital) crime, but cannot prove it, the accuser shall be put to 
death.”©3 There are signs of bribery, and of tampering with witnesses.64 A court 
of appeals, staffed by “the King’s Judges,” sat at Babylon, and a final appeal 
might be carried to the king himself. There was nothing in the Code about the 
rights of the individual against the state; that was to be a European innovation. 
But articles 22-24 provided, if not political, at least economic, protection. “If a 
man practise brigandage and be captured, that man shall be put to death. If the 
brigand be not captured, the man who has been robbed shall, in the presence of 


the god, make an itemized statement of his loss, and the city and governor within 
whose province and jurisdiction the robbery was committed shall compensate 
him for whatever was lost. If it be a life (that was lost), the city and governor 
shall pay one mina ($300) to the heirs.” What modern city is so well governed 
that it would dare to offer such reimbursements to the victims of its negligence? 
Has the law progressed since Hammurabi, or only increased and multiplied? 


IV. THE GODS OF BABYLON 


Religion and the state—The junctions and powers of the clergy—The 
lesser gods—Marduk—Ishtar—The Babylonian stories of the Creation 
and the Flood—The love of Ishtar and Tammuz—The descent of 
Ishtar into Hell—The death and resurrection of Tammuz—Ritual and 
prayer—Penitential psalms—Sin—Magic—Superstition The power of 
the king was limited not only by the law and the aristocracy, but by 
the clergy. Technically the king was merely the agent of the city god. 
Taxation was in the name of the god, and found its way directly or 
deviously into the temple treasuries. The king was not really king in 
the eyes of the people until he was invested with royal authority by 
the priests, “took the hands of Bel,” and conducted the image of 
Marduk in solemn procession through the streets. In these ceremonies 
the monarch was dressed as a priest, symbolizing the union of church 
and state, and perhaps the priestly origin of the kingship. All the 
glamor of the supernatural hedged about the throne, and made 
rebellion a colossal impiety which risked not only the neck but the 
soul. Even the mighty Hammurabi received his laws from the god. 
From the patesis or priest-governors of Sumeria to the religious 
coronation of Nebuchadrezzar, Babylonia remained in effect a 
theocratic state, always “under the thumb of the priests.”°° 


The wealth of the temples grew from generation to generation, as the uneasy 
rich shared their dividends with the gods. The kings, feeling an especial need of 
divine forgiveness, built the temples, equipped them with furniture, food and 
slaves, deeded to them great areas of land, and assigned to them an annual 
income from the state. When the army won a battle, the first share of the 


captives and the spoils went to the temples; when any special good fortune befell 
the king, extraordinary gifts were dedicated to the gods. Certain lands were 
required to pay to the temples a yearly tribute of dates, corn, or fruit; if they 
failed, the temples could foreclose on them; and in this way the lands usually 
came into possession by the priests. Poor as well as rich turned over to the 
temples as much as they thought profitable of their earthly gains. Gold, silver, 
copper, lapis lazuli, gems and precious woods accumulated in the sacred 
treasury. 

As the priests could not directly use or consume this wealth, they turned it 
into productive or investment capital, and became the greatest agriculturists, 
manufacturers and financiers of the nation. Not only did they hold vast tracts of 
land; they owned a great number of slaves, or controlled hundreds of laborers, 
who were hired out to other employers, or worked for the temples in their divers 
trades from the playing of music to the brewing of beer. The priests were also 
the greatest merchants and financiers of Babylonia; they sold the varied products 
of the temple shops, and handled a large proportion of the country’s trade; they 
had a reputation for wise investment, and many persons entrusted their savings 
to them, confident of a modest but reliable return. They made loans on more 
lenient terms than the private money-lenders; sometimes they lent to the sick or 
the poor without interest, merely asking a return of the principal when Marduk 
should smile upon the borrower again.®” Finally, they performed many legal 
functions: they served as notaries, attesting and signing contracts, and making 
wills; they heard and decided suits and trials, kept official records, and recorded 
commercial transactions. 

Occasionally the king commandeered some of the temple accumulations to 
meet an expensive emergency. But this was rare and dangerous, for the priests 
had laid terrible curses upon all who should touch, unpermitted, the smallest jot 
of ecclesiastical property. Besides, their influence with the people was ultimately 
greater than that of the king, and they might in most cases depose him if they set 
their combined wits and powers to this end. They had also the advantage of 
permanence; the king died, but the god lived on; the council of priests, free from 
the fortunes of elections, illnesses, assassinations and wars, had a corporate 
perpetuity that made possible long-term and patient policies, such as characterize 
great religious organizations to this day. The supremacy of the priests under 
these conditions was inevitable. It was fated that the merchants should make 
Babylon, and that the priests should enjoy it. 

Who were the gods that formed the invisible constabulary of the state? They 
were numerous, for the imagination of the people was limitless, and there was 
hardly any end to the needs that deities might serve. An official census of the 


gods, undertaken in the ninth century before Christ, counted them as some 
65,000.68 Every town had its tutelary divinity; and as, in our own time and faith, 
localities and villages, after making formal acknowledgment of the Supreme 
Being, worship specific minor gods with a special devotion, so Larsa lavished its 
temples on Shamash, Uruk on Ishtar, Ur on Nannar—for the Sumerian pantheon 
had survived the Sumerian state. The gods were not aloof from men; most of 
them lived on earth in the temples, ate with a hearty appetite, and through 
nocturnal visits to pious women gave unexpected children to the busy citizens of 
Babylon.®9 


Oldest of all were the astronomic gods: Anu, the immovable firmament, 
Shamash, the sun, Nannar, the moon, and Bel or Baal, the earth into whose 
bosom all Babylonians returned after death.”? Every family had household gods, 
to whom prayers were said and libations poured each morning and night; every 
individual had a protective divinity (or, as we should say, a guardian angel) to 
keep him from harm and joy; and genii of fertility hovered beneficently over the 
fields. It was probably out of this multitude of spirits that the Jews moulded their 
cherubim. 

We do not find among the Babylonians such signs of monotheism as appear 
in Ikhnaton and the Second Isaiah. Two forces, however, brought them near to it: 
the enlargement of the state by conquest and growth brought local deities under 
the supremacy of a single god; and several of the cities patriotically conferred 
omnipotence upon their favored divinities. “Trust in Nebo,” says Nebo, “trust in 
no other god”;7! this is not unlike the first of the commandments given to the 
Jews. Gradually the number of the gods was lessened by interpreting the minor 
ones as forms or attributes of the major deities. In these ways the god of 
Babylon, Marduk, originally a sun god, became sovereign of all Babylonian 
divinities.”2 Hence his title, Bel-Marduk—that is, Marduk the god. To him and 
to Ishtar the Babylonians sent up the most eloquent of their prayers. 


Ishtar (Astarte to the Greeks, Ashtoreth to the Jews) interests us not only as 
analogue of the Egyptian Isis and prototype of the Grecian Aphrodite and the 
Roman Venus, but as the formal beneficiary of one of the strangest of 
Babylonian customs. She was Demeter as well as Aphrodite—no mere goddess 
of physical beauty and love, but the gracious divinity of bounteous motherhood, 
the secret inspiration of the growing soil, and the creative principle everywhere. 
It is impossible to find much harmony, from a modern point of view, in the 
attributes and functions of Ishtar: she was the goddess of war as well as of love, 
of prostitutes as well as of mothers; she called herself “a compassionate 


courtesan”;73 she was represented sometimes as a bearded bisexual deity, 
sometimes as a nude female offering her breasts to suck;74 and though her 
worshipers repeatedly addressed her as “The Virgin,” “The Holy Virgin,” and 
“The Virgin Mother,” this merely meant that her amours were free from all taint 
of wedlock. Gilgamesh rejected her advances on the ground that she could not be 
trusted; had she not once loved, seduced, and then slain, a lion?7° It is clear that 
we must put our own moral code to one side if we are to understand her. Note 
with what fervor the Babylonians could lift up to her throne litanies of laudation 
only less splendid than those which a tender piety once raised to the Mother of 
God: I beseech thee, Lady of Ladies, Goddess of Goddesses, Ishtar, Queen of all 
cities, leader of all men. 


Thou art the light of the world, thou art the light of heaven, mighty 
daughter of Sin (the moon-god). .. . 

Supreme is thy might, O Lady, exalted art thou above all gods. 

Thou renderest judgment, and thy decision is righteous. 

Unto thee are subject the laws of the earth and the laws of heaven, the 
laws of the temples and the shrines, the laws of the private apartment 
and the secret chamber. 

Where is the place where thy name is not, and where is the spot where 
thy commandments are not known? 

At thy name the earth and the heavens shake, and the gods they tremble. . 


Thou lookest upon the oppressed, and to the down-trodden thou bringest 
justice every day. 

How long, Queen of Heaven and Earth, how long, 

How long, Shepherdess of pale-faced men, wilt thou tarry? 

How long, O Queen whose feet are not weary, and whose knees make 
haste? 

How long, Lady of Hosts, Lady of Battles? 

Glorious one whom all the spirits of heaven fear, who subduest all angry 
gods; mighty above all rulers; who holdest the reins of kings. 

Opener of the womb of all women, great is thy light. 

Shining light of heaven, light of the world, enlightener of all the places 
where men dwell, who gatherest together the hosts of the nations. 

Goddess of men, Divinity of women, thy counsel passeth understanding. 

Where thou glancest, the dead come to life, and the sick rise and walk; 
the mind of the diseased is healed when it looks upon thy face. 


How long, O Lady, shall mine enemy triumph over me? 

Command, and at thy command the angry god will turn back. 

Ishtar is great! Ishtar is Queen! My Lady is exalted, my Lady is Queen, 
Innini, the mighty daughter of Sin. 

There is none like unto her.7® 


With these gods as dramatis persone the Babylonians constructed myths 
which have in large measure come down to us, through the Jews, as part of our 
own religious lore. There was first of all the myth of the creation. In the 
beginning was Chaos. “In the time when nothing which was called heaven 
existed above, and when nothing below had yet received the name of earth, 
Apsu, the Ocean, who first was their father, and Tiamat, Chaos, who gave birth 
to them all, mingled their waters in one.” Things slowly began to grow and take 
form; but suddenly the monster-goddess Tiamat set out to destroy all the other 
gods, and to make herself—Chaos—supreme. A mighty revolution ensued in 
which all order was destroyed. Then another god, Marduk, slew Tiamat with her 
own medicine by casting a hurricane of wind into her mouth as she opened it to 
swallow him; then he thrust his lance into Tiamat’s wind-swollen paunch, and 
the goddess of Chaos blew up. Marduk, “recovering his calm,” says the legend, 
split the dead Tiamat into two longitudinal halves, as one does a fish for drying; 
“then he hung up one of the halves on high, which became the heavens; the other 
half he spread out under his feet to form the earth.””” This is as much as we yet 
know about creation. Perhaps the ancient poet meant to suggest that the only 
creation of which we can know anything is the replacement of chaos with order, 
for in the end this is the essence of art and civilization. We should remember, 
however, that the defeat of Chaos is only a myth.*! 

Having moved heaven and earth into place, Marduk undertook to knead earth 
with his blood and thereby make men for the service of the gods. Mesopotamian 
legends differed on the precise way in which this was done; they agreed in 
general that man was fashioned by the deity from a lump of clay. Usually they 
represented him as living at first not in a paradise but in bestial simplicity and 
ignorance, until a strange monster called Oannes, half fish and half philosopher, 
taught him the arts and sciences, the rules for founding cities, and the principles 
of law; after which Oannes plunged into the sea, and wrote a book on the history 
of civilization.’9 Presently, however, the gods became dissatisfied with the men 
whom they had created, and sent a great flood to destroy them and all their 
works. The god of wisdom, Ea, took pity on mankind, and resolved to save one 
man at least—Shamashnapishtim—and his wife. The flood raged; men 


“encumbered the sea like fishes’ spawn.” Then suddenly the gods wept and 
gnashed their teeth at their own folly, asking themselves, “Who will make the 
accustomed offerings now?” But Shamashnapishtim had built an ark, had 
survived the flood, had perched on the mountain of Nisir, and had sent out a 
reconnoitering dove; now he decided to sacrifice to the gods, who accepted his 
gifts with surprise and gratitude. “The gods snuffed up the odor, the gods 
snuffed up the excellent odor, the gods gathered like flies above the offering.”8° 
Lovelier than this vague memory of some catastrophic inundation is the 
vegetation myth of Ishtar and Tammuz. In the Sumerian form of the tale 
Tammuz is Ishtar’s young brother; in the Babylonian form he is sometimes her 
lover, sometimes her son; both forms seem to have entered into the myths of 
Venus and Adonis, Demeter and Persephone, and a hundred scattered legends of 
death and resurrection. Tammuz, son of the great god Ea, is a shepherd pasturing 
his flock under the great tree Erida (which covers the whole earth with its shade) 
when Ishtar, always insatiable, falls in love with him, and chooses him to be the 
spouse of her youth. But Tammuz, like Adonis, is gored to death by a wild boar, 
and descends, like all the dead, into that dark subterranean Hades which the 
Babylonians called Aralu, and over which they set as ruler Ishtar’s jealous sister, 
Ereshkigal. Ishtar, mourning inconsolably, resolves to go down to Aralu and 
restore Tammuz to life by bathing his wounds in the waters of a healing spring. 
Soon she appears at the gates of Hades in all her imperious beauty, and demands 
entrance. The tablets tell the story vigorously: When Ereshkigal heard this, 


As when one hews down a tamarisk (she trembled?). 

As when one cuts a reed (she shook?). 

“What has moved her heart, what has (stirred) her liver? 

Ho, there, (does) this one (wish to dwell) with me? 

To eat clay as food, to drink (dust?) as wine? 

I weep for the men who have left their wives; 

I weep for the wives torn from the embrace of their husbands; 
For the little ones (cut off) before their time. 

Go, gate-keeper, open thy gate for her, 

Deal with her according to the ancient decree.” 


The ancient decree is that none but the nude shall enter Aralu. Therefore at 
each of the successive gates through which Ishtar must pass, the keeper divests 
her of some garment or ornament: first her crown, then her ear-rings, then her 
necklace, then the ornaments from her bosom, then her many-jeweled girdle, 


then the spangles from her hands and feet, and lastly her loin-cloth; and Ishtar, 
protesting gracefully, yields. 


Now when Ishtar had gone down into the land of no return, 
Ereshkigal saw her and was angered at her presence. 
Ishtar without reflection threw herself at her. 
Ereshkigal opened her mouth and spoke 

To Namtar, her messenger. .. . 

“Go, Namtar, (imprison her?) in my palace. 

Send against her sixty diseases, 

Eye disease against her eyes, 

Disease of the side against her side, 

Foot-disease against her foot, 

Heart-disease against her heart, 

Head-disease against her head, 

Against her whole being.” 


While Ishtar is detained in Hades by these sisterly attentions, the earth, 
missing the inspiration of her presence, forgets incredibly all the arts and ways 
of love: plant no longer fertilizes plant, vegetation languishes, animals 
experience no heat, men cease to yearn. 


After the lady Ishtar had gone down into the land of no return, 

The bull did not mount the cow, the ass approached not the she-ass; 
To the maid in the street no man drew near; 

The man slept in his apartment, 

The maid slept by herself. 


Population begins to diminish, and the gods note with alarm a sharp decline in 
the number of offerings from the earth. In panic they command Ereshkigal to 
release Ishtar. It is done, but Ishtar refuses to return to the surface of the earth 
unless she is allowed to take Tammuz with her. She wins her point, passes 
triumphantly through the seven gates, receives her loin-cloth, her spangles, her 
girdle, her pectorals, her necklace, her ear-rings and her crown. As she appears 
plants grow and bloom again, the land swells with food, and every animal 
resumes the business of reproducing his kind.8! Love, stronger than death, is 
restored to its rightful place as master of gods and men. To the modern scholar it 
is only an admirable legend, symbolizing delightfully the yearly death and 
rebirth of the soil, and that omnipotence of Venus which Lucretius was to 


celebrate in his own strong verse; to the Babylonians it was sacred history, 
faithfully believed and annually commemorated in a day of mourning and 
wailing for the dead Tammuz, followed by riotous rejoicing over his 
resurrection.82 

Nevertheless the Babylonian derived’ no satisfaction from the idea of 
personal immortality. His religion was terrestrially practical; when he prayed he 
asked not for celestial rewards but for earthly goods;®3 he could not trust his 
gods beyond the grave. It is true that one text speaks of Marduk as he “who 
gives back life to the dead,”84 and the story of the flood represents its two 
survivors as living forever. But for the most part the Babylonian conception of 
another life was like that of the Greeks: dead men—-saints and villains, geniuses 
and idiots, alike—went to a dark and shadowy realm within the bowels of the 
earth, and none of them saw the light again. There was a heaven, but only for the 
gods; the Aralu to which all men descended was a place frequently of 
punishment, never of joy; there the dead lay bound hand and foot forever, 
shivering with cold, and subject to hunger and thirst unless their children placed 
food periodically in their graves.8° Those who had been especially wicked on 
earth were subjected to horrible tortures; leprosy consumed them, or some other 
of the diseases which Nergal and Allat, male and female lords of Aralu, had 
arranged for their rectification. 

Most bodies were buried in vaults; a few were cremated, and their remains 
were preserved in urns.86 The dead body was not embalmed, but professional 
mourners washed and perfumed it, clad it presentably, painted its cheeks, 
darkened its eyelids, put rings upon its fingers, and provided it with a change of 
linen. If the corpse was that of a woman it was equipped with scentbottles, 
combs, cosmetic pencils, and eye-paint to preserve its fragrance and complexion 
in the nether world.®7 If not properly buried the dead would torment the living; if 
not buried at all, the soul would prowl about sewers and gutters for food, and 
might afflict an entire city with pestilence.8 It was a medley of ideas not as 
consistent as Euclid, but sufficing to prod the simple Babylonian to keep his 
gods and priests well fed. 

The usual offering was food and drink, for these had the advantage that if 
they were not entirely consumed by the gods the surplus need not go to waste. A 
frequent sacrifice on Babylonian altars was the lamb; and an old Babylonian 
incantation strangely anticipates the symbolism of Judaism and Christianity: 
“The lamb as a substitute for a man, the lamb he gives for his life.”89 Sacrifice 
was a complex ritual, requiring the expert services of a priest; every act and 
word of the ceremony was settled by sacred tradition, and any amateur deviation 
from these forms might mean that the gods would eat without listening. In 


general, to the Babylonian, religion meant correct ritual rather than the good life. 
To do one’s duty to the gods one had to offer proper sacrifice to the temples, and 
recite the appropriate prayers;99 for the rest he might cut out the eyes of his 
fallen enemy, cut off the hands and feet of captives, and roast their remainders 
alive in a furnace,9! without much offense to heaven. To participate in—or 
reverently to attend—long and solemn processions like those in which the priests 
carried from sanctuary to sanctuary the image of Marduk, and performed the 
sacred drama of his death and resurrection; to anoint the idols with sweet- 
scented oils,*!! to burn incense before them, clothe them with rich vestments, or 
adorn them with jewelry; to offer up the virginity of their daughters in the great 
festival of Ishtar; to put food and drink before the gods, and to be generous to the 
priests—these were the essential works of the devout Babylonian soul.93 


Perhaps we misjudge him, as doubtless the future will misjudge us from the 
fragments that accident will rescue from our decay. Some of the finest literary 
relics of the Babylonians are prayers that breathe a profound and sincere piety. 
Hear the proud Nebuchadrezzar humbly addressing Marduk: Without thee, Lord, 
what could there be 


For the king thou lovest, and dost call his name? 
Thou shalt bless his title as thou wilt, 

And unto him vouchsafe a path direct. 

I, the prince obeying thee, 

Am what thy hands have made. 

*Tis thou who art my creator, 

Entrusting me with the rule of hosts of men. 
According to thy mercy, Lord, ... 

Turn into loving-kindness thy dread power, 
And make to spring up in my heart 

A reverence for thy divinity. 

Give as thou thinkest best.94 


The surviving literature abounds in hymns full of that passionate self 
abasement with which the Semite tries to control and conceal his pride. Many of 
them take the character of “penitential psalms,” and prepare us for the 
magnificent feeling and imagery of “David”; who knows but they served as 
models for that many-headed Muse? 


I, thy servant, full of sighs cry unto thee. 


Thou acceptest the fervent prayer of him who is burdened with sin. 
Thou lookest upon a man, and that man lives... . 
Look with true favor upon me, and accept my supplication. .. . 


And then, as if uncertain of the sex of the god— 


How long, my god, 

How long, my goddess, until thy face be turned to me? 

How long, known and unknown god, until the anger of thy heart shall be 
appeased? 

How long, known and unknown goddess, until thy unfriendly heart be 
appeased? 

Mankind is perverted, and has no judgment; 

Of all men who are alive, who knows anything? 

They do not know whether they do good or evil. 

O Lord, do not cast aside thy servant; 

He is cast into the mire; take his hand! 

The sin which I have sinned, turn to mercy! 

The iniquity which I have committed, let the wind carry away! 

My many transgressions tear off like a garment! 

My god, my sins are seven times seven; forgive my sins! 

My goddess, my sins are seven times seven; forgive my sins! ... 

Forgive my sins, and I will humble myself before thee. 

May thy heart, as the heart of a mother who hath borne children, be glad; 

As a mother who hath borne children, as a father who hath begotten, may 
it be glad!95 


Such psalms and hymns were sung sometimes by the priests, sometimes by 
the congregation, sometimes by both in strophe and antistrophe. Perhaps the 
Strangest circumstance about them is that—like all the religious literature of 
Babylon—they were written in the ancient Sumerian language, which served the 
Babylonian and Assyrian churches precisely as Latin serves the Roman Catholic 
Church today. And just as a Catholic hymnal may juxtapose the Latin text to a 
vernacular translation, so some of the hymns that have come down to us from 
Mesopotamia have a Babylonian or Assyrian translation written between the 
lines of the “classic” Sumerian original, in the fashion of a contemporary 
schoolboy’s “interlinear.” And as the form of these hymns and rituals led to the 
Psalms of the Jews and the liturgy of the Roman Church, so their content 


presaged the pessimistic and sin-struck plaints of the Jews, the early Christians, 
and the modern Puritans. The sense of sin, though it did not interfere 
victoriously in Babylonian life, filled the Babylonian chants, and rang a note that 
survives in all Semitic liturgies and their anti-Semitic derivatives. “Lord,” cries 


one hymn, “my sins are many, great are my misdeeds! . . . I sink under affliction, 
I can no longer raise my head; I turn to my merciful God to call upon him, and I 
groan! ... Lord, reject not thy servant!”96 


These groanings were rendered more sincere by the Babylonian conception of 
sin. Sin was no mere theoretical state of the soul; like sickness it was the 
possession of the body by a demon that might destroy it. Prayer was in the nature 
of an incantation against a demon that had come down upon the individual out of 
the ocean of magic forces in which the ancient Orient lived and moved. 
Everywhere, in the Babylonian view, these hostile demons lurked: they hid in 
strange crannies, slipped through doors or even through bolts and sockets, and 
pounced upon their victims in the form of illness or madness whenever some sin 
had withdrawn for a moment the beneficent guardianship of the gods. Giants, 
dwarfs, cripples, above all, women, had sometimes the power, even with a 
glance of the “evil eye,” to infuse such a destructive spirit into the bodies of 
those toward whom they were ill-disposed. Partial protection against these 
demons was provided by the use of magic amulets, talismans and kindred 
charms; images of the gods, carried on the body, would usually suffice to 
frighten the devils away. Little stones strung on a thread or a chain and hung 
about the neck were especially effective, but care had to be taken that the stones 
were such as tradition associated with good luck, and the thread had to be of 
black, white or red according to the purpose in view. Thread spun from virgin 
kids was particularly powerful.9” But in addition to such means it was wise also 
to exorcise the demon by fervent incantation and magic ritual—for example, by 
sprinkling the body with water taken from the sacred streams—the Tigris or the 
Euphrates. Or an image of the demon could be made, placed on a boat, and sent 
over the water with a proper formula; if the boat could be made to capsize, so 
much the better. The demon might be persuaded, by the appropriate incantation, 
to leave its human victim and enter an animal—a bird, a pig, most frequently a 
lamb.98 

Magic formulas for the elimination of demons, the avoidance of evil and the 
prevision of the future constitute the largest category in the Babylonian writings 
found in the library of Ashurbanipal. Some of the tablets are manuals of 
astrology; others are lists of omens celestial and terrestrial, with expert advice 
for reading them; others are treatises on the interpretation of dreams, rivaling in 


their ingenious incredibility the most advanced products of modern psychology; 
still others offer instruction in divining the future by examining the entrails of 
animals, or by observing the form and position of a drop of oil let fall into a jar 
of water.99 Hepatoscopy—observation of the liver of animals—was a favorite 
method of divination among the Babylonian priests, and passed from them into 
the classical world; for the liver was believed to be the seat of the mind in both 
animals and men. No king would undertake a campaign or advance to a battle, 
no Babylonian would risk a crucial decision or begin an enterprise of great 
moment, without employing a priest or a soothsayer to read the omens for him in 
one or another of these recondite ways. 


Never was a civilization richer in superstitions. Every turn of chance from the 
anomalies of birth to the varieties of death received a popular, sometimes an 
official and sacerdotal, interpretation in magical or supernatural terms. Every 
movement of the rivers, every aspect of the stars, every dream, every unusual 
performance of man or beast, revealed the future to the properly instructed 
Babylonian. The fate of a king could be forecast by observing the movements of 
a dog,100 just as we foretell the length of the winter by spying upon the 
groundhog. The superstitions of Babylonia seem ridiculous to us, because they 
differ superficially from our own. There is hardly an absurdity of the past that 
cannot be found flourishing somewhere in the present. Underneath all 
civilization, ancient or modern, moved and still moves a sea of magic, 
superstition and sorcery. Perhaps they will remain when the works of our reason 
have passed away. 


V. THE MORALS OF BABYLON 


Religion divorced from morals—Sacred prostitution—Free love— 
Marriage—Adultery—Divorce—The position of woman—The 
relaxation of morals This religion, with all its failings, probably 
helped to prod the common Babylonian into some measure of decency 
and civic docility, else we should be hard put to explain the generosity 
of the kings to the priests. Apparently, however, it had no influence 
upon the morals of the upper classes in the later centuries, for (in the 
eyes and words of her prejudiced enemies) the “whore of Babylon” 
was a “sink of iniquity,” and a scandalous example of luxurious laxity 


to all the ancient world. Even Alexander, who was not above dying of 
drinking, was shocked by the morals of Babylon.!7! 


The most striking feature of Babylonian life, to an alien observer, was the 
custom known to us chiefly from a famous page in Herodotus: Every native 
woman is obliged, once in her life, to sit in the temple of Venus, and have 
intercourse with some stranger. And many disdaining to mix with the rest, being 
proud on account of their wealth, come in covered carriages, and take up their 
Station at the temple with a numerous train of servants attending them. But the 
far greater part do thus: many sit down in the temple of Venus, wearing a crown 
of cord round their heads; some are continually coming in, and others are going 
out. Passages marked oat in a straight line lead in every direction through the 
women, along which strangers pass and make their choice. When a woman has 
once seated herself she must not return home till some stranger has thrown a 
piece of silver into her lap, and lain with her outside the temple. He who throws 
the silver must say thus: “I beseech the goddess Mylitta to favor thee”; for the 
Assyrians call Venus Mylitta.*!!! The silver may be ever so small, for she will 
not reject it, inasmuch as it is not lawful for her to do so, for such silver is 
accounted sacred. The woman follows the first man that throws, and refuses no 
one. But when she has had intercourse and has absolved herself from her 
obligation to the goddess, she returns home; and after that time, however great a 
sum you may give her you will not gain possession of her. Those that are 
endowed with beauty and symmetry of shape are soon set free; but the deformed 
are detained a long time, from inability to satisfy the law, for some wait for a 
space of three or four years.102 


What was the origin of this strange rite? Was it a relic of ancient sexual 
communism, a concession, by the future bridegroom, of the jus prime noctis, or 
right of the first night, to the community as represented by any casual and 
anonymous citizen?!03 Was it due to the bridegroom’s fear of harm from the 
violation of the tabu against shedding blood?104 Was it a physical preparation for 
marriage, such as is still practised among some Australian tribes?!95 Or was it 
simply a sacrifice to the goddess—an offering of first fruits?!°6 We do not know. 

Such women, of course, were not prostitutes. But various classes of 
prostitutes lived within the temple precincts, plied their trade there, and amassed, 
some of them, great fortunes. Such temple prostitutes were common in western 
Asia: we find them in Israel,!°7 Phrygia, Phoenicia, Syria, etc.; in Lydia and 
Cyprus the girls earned their marriage dowries in this way.!08 “Sacred 


prostitution” continued in Babylonia until abolished by Constantine (ca. 325 
A.D.).109 Alongside it, in the wine-shops kept by women, secular prostitution 
flourished.110 

In general the Babylonians were allowed considerable premarital experience. 
It was considered permissible for men and women to form unlicensed unions, 
“trial marriages,” terminable at the will of either party; but the woman in such 
cases was obliged to wear an olive—in stone or terra cotta—as a sign that she 
was a concubine.!!! Some tablets indicate that the Babylonians wrote poems, 
and sang songs, of love; but all that remains of these is an occasional first line, 
like “My love is a light,” or “My heart is full of merriment and song.”!!2 One 
letter, dating from 2100 B.c., is in the tone of Napoleon’s early messages to 
Josephine: “To Bibiya: ... May Shamash and Marduk give thee health forever. . 
. . | have sent (to ask) after thy health; let me know how thou art. I have arrived 
in Babylon, and see thee not; I am very sad.” 113 

Legal marriage was arranged by the parents, and was sanctioned by an 
exchange of gifts obviously descended from marriage by purchase. The suitor 
presented to the father of the bride a substantial present, but the father was 
expected to give her a dowry greater in value than the gift,!!4 so that it was 
difficult to say who was purchasd, the woman or the man. Sometimes, however, 
the arrangement was unabashed purchase; Shamashnazir, for example, received 
ten shekels ($50) as the price of his daughter.115 If we are to believe the Father 
of History, those who had marriageable daughters used to bring them once a year 
to a place where a great number of men gathered round them. A public crier 
made them stand up and sold them all, one after another. He began with the most 
beautiful, and having got a large sum for her he put up the second fairest. But he 
only sold them on condition that the buyers married them. . . . This very wise 
custom no longer exists.116 


Despite these strange practices, Babylonian marriage seems to have been as 
monogamous and faithful as marriage in Christendom is today. Premarital 
freedom was followed by the rigid enforcement of marital fidelity. The 
adulterous wife and her paramour, according to the Code, were drowned, unless 
the husband, in his mercy, preferred to let his wife off by turning her almost 
naked into the streets.1!7 Hammurabi out-Cesared Cesar: “If the finger have 
been pointed at the wife of a man because of another man, and she have not been 
taken in lying with another man, for her husband’s sake she shall throw herself 
into the river” !18—perhaps the law was intended as a discouragement to gossip. 
The man could divorce his wife simply by restoring her dowry to her and saying, 
“Thou art not my wife”; but if she said to him, “Thou art not my husband,” she 


was to be drowned.!!9 Childlessness, adultery, incompatibility, or careless 
management of the household might satisfy the law as ground for granting the 
man a divorce;!2° indeed “if she have not been a careful mistress, have gadded 
about, have neglected her house, and have belittled her children, they shall throw 
that woman into the water.”!2! As against this incredible severity of the Code, 
we find that in practice the woman, though she might not divorce her husband, 
was free to leave him, if she could show cruelty on his part and fidelity on her 
own; in such cases she could return to her parents, and take her marriage portion 
with her, along with what other property she might have acquired.!22 (The 
women of England did not enjoy these rights till the end of the nineteenth 
century.) If a woman’s husband was kept from her, through business or war, for 
any length of time, and had left no means for her maintenance, she might cohabit 
with another man without legal prejudice to her reunion with her husband on the 
latter’s return.123 

In general the position of woman in Babylonia was lower than in Egypt or 
Rome, and yet not worse than in classic Greece or medieval Europe. To carry 
out her many functions—begetting and rearing children, fetching water from the 
river or the public well, grinding com cooking, spinning, weaving, cleaning— 
she had to be free to go about in public very much like the man.!24 She could 
Own property, enjoy its income, sell and buy, inherit and bequeath.!25 Some 
women kept shops, and carried on commerce; some even became scribes, 
indicating that girls as well as boys might receive an education.126 But the 
Semitic practice of giving almost limitless power to the oldest male of the family 
won out against any matriarchal tendencies that may have existed in prehistoric 
Mesopotamia. Among the upper classes—by a custom that led to the purdah of 
Islam and India—the women were confined to certain quarters of the house; and 
when they went out they were chaperoned by eunuchs and pages.!2”7 Among the 
lower classes they were maternity machines, and if they had no dowry they were 
little more than slaves.!28 The worship of Ishtar suggests a certain reverence for 
woman and motherhood, like the worship of Mary in the Middle Ages; but we 
get no glimpse of chivalry in Herodotus’ report that the Babylonians, when 
besieged, “had strangled their wives, to prevent the consumption of their 
provisions.” 129 

With some excuse, then, the Egyptians looked down upon the Babylonians as 
not quite civilized. We miss here the refinement of character and feeling 
indicated by Egyptian literature and art. When refinement came to Babylon it 
was in the guise of an effeminate degeneracy: young men dyed and curled their 
hair, perfumed their flesh, rouged their cheeks, and adorned themselves with 
necklaces, bangles, ear-rings and pendants. After the Persian Conquest the death 


of self-respect brought an end of self-restraint; the manners of the courtesan 
crept into every class; women of good family came to consider it mere courtesy 
to reveal their charms indiscriminately for the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number;!30 and “every man of the people in his poverty,” if we may credit 
Herodotus, “prostituted his daughters for money.”!3! “There is nothing more 
extraordinary than the manners of this city,” wrote Quintus Curtius (42 A.D.), 
“and nowhere are things better arranged with a view to voluptuous pleasures.” 132 
Morals grew lax when the temples grew rich; and the citizens of Babylon, 
wedded to delight, bore with equanimity the subjection of their city by the 
Kassites, the Assyrians, the Persians, and the Greeks. 


VI. LETTERS AND LITERATURE 


Cuneiform—Its decipherment—Language—Literature—The epic of 
Gilgamesh 


Did this life of venery, piety and trade receive any ennobling enshrinement in 
literary or artistic form? It is possible; we cannot judge a civilization from such 
fragments as the ocean of time has thrown up from the wreckage of Babylon. 
These fragments are chiefly liturgical, magical and commercial. Whether 
through accident or through cultural poverty, Babylonia, like Assyria and Persia, 
has left us a very middling heritage of literature as compared with Egypt and 
Palestine; its gifts were in commerce and law. 

Nevertheless, scribes were as numerous in cosmopolitan Babylon as in 
Memphis or Thebes. The art of writing was still young enough to give its master 
a high rank in society; it was the open sesame to governmental and sacerdotal 
office; its possessor never failed to mention the distinction in narrating his deeds, 
and usually he engraved a notice of it on his cylinder seal,!3° precisely as 
Christian scholars and gentlemen once listed their academic degrees on their 
cards. The Babylonians wrote in cuneiform upon tablets of damp clay, with a 
stylus or pencil cut at the end into a triangular prism or wedge; when the tablets 
were filled they dried and baked them into strange but durable manuscripts of 
brick. If the thing written was a letter it was dusted with powder and then 
wrapped in a clay envelope stamped with the sender’s cylinder seal. Tablets in 
jars classified and arranged on shelves filled numerous libraries in the temples 
and palaces of Babylonia. These Babylonian libraries are lost; but one of the 
greatest of them, that of Borsippa, was copied and preserved in the library of 


Ashurbanipal, whose 30,000 tablets are the main source of our knowledge of 
Babylonian life. 


The decipherment of Babylonian baffled students for centuries; their final 
success is an honorable chapter in the history of scholarship. In 1802 Georg 
Grotefend, professor of Greek at the University of Géttingen, told the Géttingen 
Academy how for years he had puzzled over certain cuneiform inscriptions from 
ancient Persia; how at last he had identified eight of the forty-two characters 
used, and had made out the names of three kings in the inscriptions. There, for 
the most part, the matter rested until 1835, when Henry Rawlinson, a British 
diplomatic officer stationed in Persia, quite unaware of Grotefend’s work, 
likewise worked out the names of Hystaspes, Darius and Xerxes in an inscription 
couched in Old Persian, a cuneiform derivative of Babylonian script; and 
through these names he finally deciphered the entire document. This, however, 
was not Babylonian; Rawlinson had still to find, like Champollion, a Rosetta 
Stone—in this case some inscription bearing the same text in old Persian and 
Babylonian. He found it three hundred feet high on an almost inaccessible rock 
at Behistun, in the mountains of Media, where Darius I had caused his carvers to 
engrave a record of his wars and victories in three languages—old Persian, 
Assyrian, and Babylonian. Day after day Rawlinson risked himself on these 
rocks, often suspending himself by a rope, copying every character carefully, 
even making plastic impressions of all the engraved surfaces. After twelve years 
of work he succeeded in translating both the Babylonian and the Assyrian texts 
(1847). To test these and similar findings, the Royal Asiatic Society sent an 
unpublished cuneiform document to four Assyriologists, and asked them— 
working without contact or communication with one another—to make 
independent translations. The four reports were found to be in almost complete 
agreement. Through these unheralded campaigns of scholarship the perspective 
of history was enriched with a new civilization. 134 

The Babylonian language was a Semitic development of the old tongues of 
Sumeria and Akkad. It was written in characters originally Sumerian, but the 
vocabulary diverged in time (like French from Latin) into a language so different 
from Sumerian that the Babylonians had to compose dictionaries and grammars 
to transmit the old “classic” and sacerdotal tongue of Sumeria to young scholars 
and priests. Almost a fourth of the tablets found in the royal library at Nineveh is 
devoted to dictionaries and grammars of the Sumerian, Babylonian and Assyrian 
languages. According to tradition, such dictionaries had been made as far back 
as Sargon of Akkad—so old is scholarship. In Babylonian, as in Sumerian, the 
characters represented not letters but syllables; Babylon never achieved an 


alphabet of its own, but remained content with a “syllabary” of some three 
hundred signs. The memorizing of these syllabic symbols formed, with 
mathematics and religious instruction, the curriculum of the temple schools in 
which the priests imparted to the young as much as it was expedient for them to 
know. One excavation unearthed an ancient classroom in which the clay tablets 
of boys and girls who had copied virtuous maxims upon them some two 
thousand years before Christ still lay on the floor, as if some almost welcome 
disaster had suddenly interrupted the lesson.!35 

The Babylonians, like the Phoenicians, looked upon letters as a device for 
facilitating business; they did not spend much of their clay upon literature. We 
find animal fables in verse—one generation of an endless dynasty; hymns in 
Strict meter, sharply divided lines and elaborate stanzas;15° very little surviving 
secular verse; religious rituals presaging, but never becoming, drama; and tons 
of historiography. Official chroniclers recorded the piety and conquests of the 
kings, the vicissitudes of each temple, and the important events in the career of 
each city. Berosus, the most famous of Babylonian historians (ca. 280 B.c.) 
narrated with confidence full details concerning the creation of the world and the 
early history of man: the first king of Babylonia had been chosen by a god, and 
had reigned 36,000 years; from the beginning of the world to the great Flood, 
said Berosus, with praiseworthy exactitude and comparative moderation, there 
had elapsed 691,200 years.1!87 


Twelve broken tablets found in Ashurbanipal’s library, and now in the British 
Museum, form the most fascinating relic of Mesopotamian literature—the Epic 
of Gilgamesh. Like the Iliad it is an accretion of loosely connected stories, some 
of which go back to Sumeria 3000 B.c.; part of it is the Babylonian account of 
the Flood. Gilgamesh was a legendary ruler of Uruk or Erech, a descendant of 
the Shamashnapishtim who had survived the Deluge, and had never died. 
Gilgamesh enters upon the scene as a sort of Adonis-Samson—tall, massive, 
heroically powerful and troublesomely handsome. 


Two thirds of him is god, One third of him is man, 
There’s none can match the form of his body... . 
All things he saw, even to the ends of the earth, 
He underwent all, learned to know all; 

He peered through all secrets, 

Through wisdom’s mantle that veileth all. 

What was hidden he saw, 

What was covered he undid; 


Of times before the stormflood he brought report. 

He went on a long far way, 

Giving himself toil and distress; 

Wrote then on a stone tablet the whole of his labor.138 


Fathers complain to Ishtar that he leads their sons out to exhausting toil 
“building the walls through the day, through the night”; and husbands complain 
that “he leaves not a wife to her master, not a single virgin to her mother.” Ishtar 
begs Gilgamesh’s godmother, Aruru, to create another son equal to Gilgamesh 
and able to keep him busy in conflict, so that the husbands of Uruk may have 
peace. Aruru kneads a bit of clay, spits upon it, and moulds from it the satyr 
Engidu, a man with the strength of a boar, the mane of a lion, and the speed of a 
bird. Engidu does not care for the society of men, but turns and lives with the 
animals; “he browses with the gazelles, he sports with the creatures of the water, 
he quenches his thirst with the beasts of the field.” A hunter tries to capture him 
with nets and traps, but fails; and going to Gilgamesh, the hunter begs for the 
loan of a priestess who may snare Engidu with love. “Go, my hunter,” says 
Gilgamesh, “take a priestess; when the beasts come to the watering-place let her 
display her beauty; he will see her, and his beasts that troop around him will be 
scattered.” 

The hunter and the priestess go forth, and find Engidu. 


“There he is, woman! 

Loosen thy buckle, 

Unveil thy delight, 

That he may take his fill of thee! 

Hang not back, take up his lust! 

When he sees thee, he will draw near. 

Open thy robe that he rest upon thee! 

Arouse in him rapture, the work of woman. 
Then will he become a stranger to his wild beasts, 
Who on his own steppes grew up with him. 

His bosom will press against thee.” 

Then the priestess loosened her buckle, 
Unveiled her delight, 

For him to take his fill of her. 

She hung not back, she took up his lust, 

She opened her robe that he rest upon her. 

She aroused in him rapture, the work of woman. 


His bosom pressed against her. 
Engidu forgot where he was born.139 


For six days but seven nights Engidu remains with the sacred woman. When 
he tires of pleasure he awakes to find his friends the animals gone, whereupon he 
swoons with sorrow. But the priestess chides him: “Thou who art superb as a 
god, why dost thou live among the beasts of the field? Come, I will conduct thee 
to Uruk, where is Gilgamesh, whose might is supreme.” Ensnared by the vanity 
of praise and the conceit of his strength, Engidu follows the priestess to Uruk, 
saying, “Lead me to the place where is Gilgamesh. I will fight with him and 
manifest to him my power”; whereat the gods and husbands are well pleased. 
But Gilgamesh overcomes him, first with strength, then with kindness; they 
become devoted friends; they march forth together to protect Uruk from Elam; 
they return glorious with exploits and victory. Gilgamesh “put aside his war- 
harness, he put on his white garments, he adorned himself with the royal 
insignia, and bound on the diadem.” Thereupon Ishtar the insatiate falls in love 
with him, raises her great eyes to him, and says: “Come, Gilgamesh, be my 
husband, thou! Thy love, give it to me as a gift; thou shalt be my spouse, and I 
shall be thy wife. I shall place thee in a chariot of lapis and gold, with golden 
wheels and mountings of onyx; thou shalt be drawn in it by great lions, and thou 
shalt enter our house with the odorous incense of cedar-wood. .. . All the 
country by the sea shall embrace thy feet, kings shall bow down before thee, the 
gifts of the mountains and the plains they will bring before thee as tribute.” 


Gilgamesh rejects her, and reminds her of the hard fate she has inflicted upon 
her varied lovers, including Tammuz, a hawk, a stallion, a gardener and a lion. 
“Thou lovest me now,” he tells her; “afterwards thou wilt strike me as thou didst 
these.” The angry Ishtar asks of the great god Anu that he create a wild urus to 
kill Gilgamesh. Anu refuses, and rebukes her: “Canst thou not remain quiet now 
that Gilgamesh has enumerated to thee thy unfaithfulness and ignominies?” She 
threatens that unless he grants her request she will suspend throughout the 
universe all the impulses of desire and love, and so destroy every living thing. 
Anu yields, and creates the ferocious urus; but Gilgamesh, helped by Engidu, 
overcomes the beast; and when Ishtar curses the hero, Engidu throws a limb of 
the urus into her face. Gilgamesh rejoices and is proud, but Ishtar strikes him 
down in the midst of his glory by afflicting Engidu with a mortal illness. 

Mourning over the corpse of his friend, whom he has loved more than any 
woman, Gilgamesh wonders over the mystery of death. Is there no escape from 
that dull fatality? One man eluded it—Shamashnapishtim; he would know the 


secret of deathlessness. Gilgamesh resolves to seek Shamashnapishtim, even if 
he must cross the world to find him. The way leads through a mountain guarded 
by a pair of giants whose heads touch the sky and whose breasts reach down to 
Hades. But they let him pass, and he picks his way for twelve miles through a 
dark tunnel. He emerges upon the shore of a great ocean, and sees, far over the 
waters, the throne of Sabitu, virgin-goddess of the seas. He calls out to her to 
help him cross the water; “if it cannot be done, I will lay me down on the land 
and die.” Sabitu takes pity upon him, and allows him to cross through forty days 
of tempest to the Happy Island where lives Shamashnapishtim, possessor of 
immortal life. Gilgamesh begs of him the secret of deathlessness. 
Shamashnapishtim answers by telling at length the story of the Flood, and how 
the gods, relenting of their mad destructiveness, had made him and his wife 
immortal because they had preserved the human species. He offers Gilgamesh a 
plant whose fruit will confer renewed youth upon him who eats it; and 
Gilgamesh, happy, starts back on his long journey home. But on the way he 
stops to bathe, and while he bathes a serpent crawls by and steals the plant.X!V 

Desolate, Gilgamesh reaches Uruk. He prays in temple after temple that 
Engidu may be allowed to return to life, if only to speak to him for a moment. 
Engidu appears, and Gilgamesh inquires of him the state of the dead. Engidu 
answers, “I cannot tell it thee; if I were to open the earth before thee, if I were to 
tell thee that which I have seen, terror would overthrow thee, thou wouldst faint 
away.” Gilgamesh, symbol of that brave stupidity, philosophy, persists in his 
quest for truth: “Terror will overthrow me, I shall faint away, but tell it to me.” 
Engidu describes the miseries of Hades, and on this gloomy note the 
fragmentary epic ends. !40 


VIL. ARTISTS 


The lesser arts—Music—Fainting—Sculpture—Bas-reliefs 
Architecture 


The story of Gilgamesh is almost the only example by which we may judge 
the literary art of Babylon. That a keen esthetic sense, if not a profound creative 
spirit, survived to some degree the Babylonian absorption in commercial life, 
epicurean recreation and compensatory piety, may be seen in the chance relics of 
the minor arts. Patiently glazed tiles, glittering stones, finely wrought bronze, 
iron, silver and gold, delicate embroideries, soft rugs and richly dyed robes, 
luxurious tapestries, pedestaled tables, beds and chairs!4!—these lent grace, if 


not dignity or final worth, to Babylonian civilization. Jewelry abounded in 
quantity, but missed the subtle artistry of Egypt; it went in for a display of 
yellow metal, and thought it artistic to make entire statues of gold.142 There were 
many musical instruments—flutes, psalteries, harps, bagpipes, lyres, drums, 
horns, reed-pipes, trumpets, cymbals and tambourines. Orchestras played and 
singers sang, individually and chorally, in temples and palaces, and at the feasts 
of the well-to-do.143 


Painting was purely subsidiary; it decorated walls and statuary, but made no 
attempt to become an independent art.!44 We do not find among Babylonian 
ruins the distemper paintings that glorified the Egyptian tombs, or such frescoes 
as adorned the palaces of Crete. Babylonian sculpture remained similarly 
undeveloped, and was apparently stiffened into an early death by conventions 
derived from Sumeria and enforced by the priests: all the faces portrayed are one 
face, all the kings have the same thick and muscular frame, all the captives are 
cast in one mould. Very little Babylonian statuary survives, and that without 
excuse. The bas-reliefs are better, but they too are stereotyped and crude; a great 
gulf separates them from the mobile vigor of the reliefs that the Egyptians had 
carved a thousand years before; they reach sublimity only when they depict 
animals possessed of the silent dignity of nature, or enraged by the cruelty of 
men.!45 

Babylonian architecture is safe from judgment now, for hardly any of its 
remains rise to more than a few feet above the sands; and there are no carved or 
painted representations among the relics to show us clearly the form and 
structure of palaces and temples. Houses were built of dried mud, or, among the 
rich, of brick; they seldom knew windows, and their doors opened not upon the 
narrow street but upon an interior court shaded from the sun. Tradition describes 
the better dwellings as rising to three or four stories in height.146 The temple was 
raised upon foundations level with the roofs of the houses whose life it was to 
dominate; usually it was an enormous square of tiled masonry, built, like the 
houses, around a court; in this court most of the religious ceremonies were 
performed. Near the temple, in most cases, rose a ziggurat (literally “a high 
place”)—a tower of superimposed and diminishing cubical stories surrounded by 
external stairs. Its uses were partly religious, as a lofty shrine for the god, partly 
astronomic, as an observatory from which the priests could watch the all- 
revealing stars. The great ziggurat at Borsippa was called “The Stages of the 
Seven Spheres”; each story was dedicated to one of the seven planets known to 
Babylonia, and bore a symbolic color. The lowest was black, as the color of 


Saturn; the next above;< was white, as the color of Venus; the next was purple, 


for Jupiter; the fourth blue, for Mercury; the fifth scarlet, for Mars; the sixth 
silver, for the moon; the seventh gold, for the sun. These spheres and stars, 
beginning at the top, designated the days of the week.1!47 

There was not much art in this architecture, so far as we can vision it now; it 
was a mass of straight lines seeking the glory of size. Here and there among the 
ruins are vaults and arches—forms derived from Sumeria, negligently used, and 
unconscious of their destiny. Decoration, interior and exterior, was almost 
confined to enameling some of the brick surfaces with bright glazes of yellow, 
blue, white and red, with occasional tiled figures of animals or plants. The use of 
vitrified glaze, not merely to beautify, but to protect the masonry from sun and 
rain, was at least as old as Naram-sin, and was to continue in Mesopotamia down 
to Moslem days. In this way ceramics, though seldom producing rememberable 
pottery, became the most characteristic art of the ancient Near East. Despite such 
aid, Babylonian architecture remained a heavy and prosaic thing, condemned to 
mediocrity by the material it used. The temples rose rapidly out of the earth 
which slave labor turned so readily into brick and cementing pitch; they did not 
require centuries for their erection, like the monumental structures of Egypt or 
medieval Europe. But they decayed almost as quickly as they rose; fifty years of 
neglect reduced them to the dust from which they had been made.!48 The very 
cheapness of brick corrupted Babylonian design; with such materials it was easy 
to achieve size, difficult to compass beauty. Brick does not lend itself to 
sublimity, and sublimity is the soul of architecture. 


VIII. BABYLONIAN SCIENCE 
Mathematics—Astronomy—The calendar—Geography—Medicine 


Being merchants, the Babylonians were more likely to achieve successes in 
science than in art. Commerce created mathematics, and united with religion to 
beget astronomy. In their varied functions as judges, administrators, agricultural 
and industrial magnates, and soothsayers skilled in examining entrails and stars, 
the priests of Mesopotamia unconsciously laid the foundations of those sciences 
which, in the profane hands of the Greeks, were for a time to depose religion 
from its leadership of the world. 

Babylonian mathematics rested on a division of the circle into 360 degrees, 
and of the year into 360 days; on this basis it developed a sexagesimal system of 
calculation by sixties, which became the parent of later duodecimal systems of 
reckoning by twelves. The numeration used only three figures: a sign for 1, 


repeated up to 9; a sign for 10, repeated up to 90; and a sign for 100. 
Computation was made easier by tables which showed not only multiplication 
and division, but the halves, quarters, thirds, squares and cubes of the basic 
numbers. Geometry advanced to the measurement of complex and irregular 
areas. The Babylonian figure for m (the ratio of the circumference to the diameter 
of a circle) was 3—a very crude approximation for a nation of astronomers. 

Astronomy was the special science of the Babylonians, for which they were 
famous throughout the ancient world. Here again magic was the mother of 
science: the Babylonians studied the stars not so much to chart the courses of 
caravans and ships, as to divine the future fates of men; they were astrologers 
first and astronomers afterward. Every planet was a god, interested and vital in 
the affairs of men: Jupiter was Marduk, Mercury was Nabu, Mars was Nergal, 
the sun was Shamash, the moon was Sin, Saturn was Ninib, Venus was Ishtar. 
Every movement of every star determined, or forecast, some terrestrial event: if, 
for example, the moon was low, a distant nation would submit to the king; if the 
moon was in crescent the king would overcome the enemy. Such efforts to wring 
the future out of the stars became a passion with the Babylonians; priests skilled 
in astrology reaped rich rewards from both people and king. Some of them were 
sincere students, poring zealously over astrologic tomes which, according to 
their traditions, had been composed in the days of Sargon of Akkad; they 
complained of the quacks who, without such study, went about reading 
horoscopes for a fee, or predicting the weather a year ahead, in the fashion of our 
modern almanacs. !49 

Astronomy developed slowly out of this astrologic observation and charting 
of the stars. As far back as 2000 B.c. the Babylonians had made accurate records 
of the heliacal rising and setting of the planet Venus; they had fixed the position 
of various stars, and were slowly mapping the sky.!50 The Kassite conquest 
interrupted this development for a thousand years. Then, under Nebuchadrezzar, 
astronomic progress was resumed; the priest-scientists plotted the orbits of sun 
and moon, noted their conjunctions and eclipses, calculated the courses of the 
planets, and made the first clear distinction between a planet and a star;XV, 151 
they determined the dates of winter and summer solstices, of vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes, and, following the lead of the Sumerians, divided the 
ecliptic (i.e., the path of the earth around the sun) into the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac. Having divided the circle into 360 degrees, they divided the degree into 
sixty minutes, and the minute into sixty seconds.!52 They measured time by a 
clepsydra or water-clock, and a sun-dial, and these seem to have been not merely 
developed but invented by them. 153 


They divided the year into twelve lunar months, six having thirty days, six 
twenty-nine; and as this made but 354 days in all, they added a thirteenth month 
occasionally to harmonize the calendar with the seasons. The month was divided 
into four weeks according to the four phases of; the moon. An attempt was made 
to establish a more convenient calendar by dividing the month into six weeks of 
five days; but the phases of the moon proved more effective than the 
conveniences of men. The day was reckoned not from midnight to midnight but 
from one rising of the moon to the next;1°4 it was divided into twelve hours, and 
each of these hours was divided into thirty minutes, so that the Babylonian 
minute had the feminine quality of being four times as long as its name might 
suggest. The division of our month into four weeks, of our clock into twelve 
hours (instead of twenty-four), of our hour into sixty minutes, and of our minute 
into sixty seconds, are unsuspected Babylonian vestiges in our contemporary 
world. XV! 

The dependence of Babylonian science upon religion had a more stagnant 
effect in medicine than in astronomy. It was not so much the obscurantism of the 
priests that held the science back, as the superstition of the people. Already by 
the time of Hammurabi the art of healing had separated itself in some measure 
from the domain and domination of the clergy; a regular profession of physician 
had been established, with fees and penalties fixed by law. A patient who called 
in a doctor could know in advance just how much he would have to pay for such 
treatment or operation; and if he belonged to the poorer classes the fee was 
lowered accordingly.1!57 If the doctor bungled badly he had to pay damages to 
the patient; in extreme cases, as we have seen, his fingers were cut off so that he 
might not readily experiment again. 158 

But this almost secularized science found itself helpless before the demand of 
the people for supernatural diagnosis and magical cures. Sorcerers and 
necromancers were more popular than physicians, and enforced, by their 
influence with the populace, irrational methods of treatment. Disease was 
possession, and was due to sin; therefore it had to be treated mainly by 
incantations, magic and prayer; when drugs were used they were aimed not to 
cleanse the patient but to terrify and exorcise the demon. The favorite drug was a 
mixture deliberately compounded of disgusting elements, apparently on the 
theory that the sick man had a stronger stomach than the demon that possessed 
him; the usual ingredients were raw meat, snake-flesh and wood-shavings mixed 
with wine and oil; or rotten food, crushed bones, fat and dirt, mingled with 
animal or human urine or excrement.!59 Occasionally this Dreckapothek was 
replaced by an effort to appease the demon with milk, honey, cream, and sweet- 
smelling herbs.169 If all treatment failed, the patient was in some cases carried 


into the market-place, so that his neighbors might indulge their ancient 
propensity for prescribing infallible cures.161 

Perhaps the eight hundred medical tablets that survive to inform us of 
Babylonian medicine do it injustice. Reconstruction of the whole from a part is 
hazardous in history, and the writing of history is the reconstruction of the whole 
from a part. Quite possibly these magical cures were merely subtle uses of the 
power of suggestion; perhaps those evil concoctions were intended as emetics; 
and the Babylonian may have meant nothing more irrational by his theory of 
illness as due to invading demons and the patient’s sins than we do by 
interpreting it as due to invading bacteria invited by culpable negligence, 
uncleanliness, or greed. We must not be too sure of the ignorance of our 
ancestors. 


IX. PHILOSOPHERS 


Religion and Philosophy—The Babylonian Job—The Babylonian 
Koheleth—An anticlerical 


A nation is born stoic, and dies epicurean. At its cradle (to repeat a thoughtful 
adage) religion stands, and philosophy accompanies it to the grave. In the 
beginning of all cultures a strong religious faith conceals and softens the nature 
of things, and gives men courage to bear pain and hardship patiently; at every 
step the gods are with them, and will not let them perish, until they do. Even 
then a firm faith will explain that it was the sins of the people that turned their 
gods to an avenging wrath; evil does not destroy faith, but strengthens it. If 
victory comes, if war is forgotten in security and peace, then wealth grows; the 
life of the body gives way, in the dominant classes, to the life of the senses and 
the mind; toil and suffering are replaced by pleasure and ease; science weakens 
faith even while thought and comfort weaken virility and fortitude. At last men 
begin to doubt the gods; they mourn the tragedy of knowledge, and seek refuge 
in every passing delight. Achilles is at the beginning, Epicurus at the end. After 
David comes Job, and after Job, Ecclesiastes. 

Since we know the thought of Babylon mostly from the later reigns, it is 
natural that we should find it shot through with the weary wisdom of tired 
philosophers who took their pleasures like Englishmen. On one tablet Balta- 
atrua complains that though he has obeyed the commands of the gods more 
strictly than any one else, he has been laid low with a variety of misfortunes; he 
has lost his parents and his property, and even the little that remained to him has 


been stolen on the highway. His friends, like Job’s, reply that his disaster must 
be in punishment of some secret sin—perhaps that hybris, or insolent pride of 
prosperity, which particularly arouses the jealous anger of the gods. They assure 
him that evil is merely good in disguise, some part of the divine plan seen too 
narrowly by frail minds unconscious of the whole. Let Balta-atrua keep faith and 
courage, and he will be rewarded in the end; better still, his enemies will be 
punished. Balta-atrua calls out to the gods for help—and the fragment suddenly 
ends. 162 

Another poem, found among the ruins of Ashurbanipal’s collection of 
Babylonian literature, presents the same problem more definitely in the person of 
Tabi-utul-Enlil, who appears to have been a ruler in Nippur. He describes his 
difficulties:*V1 


(My eyeballs he obscured, bolting them as with) a lock; 
(My ears he bolted), like those of a deaf person. 

A king, I have been changed into a slave; 

As a madman (my) companions maltreat me. 

Send me help from the pit dug (for me)!... 

By day deep sighs, at night weeping; 

The month—cries; the year—distress. .. . 


He goes on to tell what a pious fellow he has always been, the very last man in 
the world who should have met with so cruel a fate: As though I had not always 
set aside the portion for the god, 


And had not invoked the goddess at the meal, 

Had not bowed my face and brought my tribute; 

As though I were one in whose mouth supplication and prayer were not 
constant! ... 

I taught my country to guard the name of the god; 

To honor the name of the goddess I accustomed my people... . 

I thought that such things were pleasing to a god. 


Stricken with disease despite all this formal piety, he muses on the 
impossibility of understanding the gods, and on the uncertainty of human affairs. 


Who is there that can grasp the will of the gods in heaven? 
The plan of a god full of mystery—who can understand it? . . . 
He who was alive yesterday is dead today; 


In an instant he is cast into grief; of a sudden he is crushed. 
For a moment he sings and plays; 

In a twinkling he wails like a mourner. . . . 

Like a net trouble has covered me. 

My eyes look but see not; 

My ears are open but they hear not... . 

Pollution has fallen upon my genitals, 

And it has assailed the glands in my bowels. .. . 

With death grows dark my whole body... . 

All day the pursuer pursues me; 

During the night he gives me no breath for a moment. .. . 
My limbs are dismembered, they march out of unison. 

In my dung I pass the night like an ox; 

Like a sheep I mix in my excrements. ... 


Like Job, he makes another act of faith: 


But I know the day of the cessation of my tears, 
A day of the grace of the protecting spirits; then divinity will be 
merciful.163 


In the end everything turns out happily. A spirit appears, and cures all of Tabi’s 
ailments; a mighty storm drives all the demons of disease out of his frame. He 
praises Marduk, offers rich sacrifice, and calls upon every one never to despair 
of the gods. XVIII 

As there is but a step from this to the Book of Job, so we find in late 
Babylonian literature unmistakable premonitions of Ecclesiastes. In the Epic of 
Gilgamesh the goddess Sabitu advises the hero to give up his longing for a life 
after death, and to eat, drink and be merry on the earth. 


O Gilgamesh, why dost thou run in all directions? 

The life that thou seekest thou wilt not find. 

When the gods created mankind they determined death for mankind; 
Life they kept in their own hands. 

Thou, O Gilgamesh, fill thy belly; 

Day and night be thou merry; ... 

Day and night be joyous and content! 

Let thy garments be pure, 

Thy head be washed; wash thyself with water! 


Regard the little one who takes hold of thy hand; 
Enjoy the wife in thy bosom.169, XIX 


In another tablet we hear a bitterer note, culminating in atheism and 
blasphemy. Gubarru, a Babylonian Alcibiades, interrogates an elder sceptically: 
O very wise one, O possessor of intelligence, let thy heart groan! 


The heart of God is as far as the inner parts of the heavens. 
Wisdom is hard, and men do not understand it. 


To which the old man answers with a forboding of Amos and Isaiah: 


Give attention, my friend, and understand my thought. 

Men exalt the work of the great man who is skilled in murder. 
They disparage the poor man who has done no sin. 

They justify the wicked man, whose fault is grave. 

They drive away the just man who seeks the will of God. 
They let the strong take the food of the poor; 

They strengthen the mighty; 

They destroy the weak man, the rich man drives him away. 


He advises Gubarru to do the will of the gods none the less. But Gubarru will 
have nothing to do with gods or priests who are always on the side of the biggest 
fortunes: They have offered lies and untruth without ceasing. 


They say in noble words what is in favor of the rich man. 

Is his wealth diminished? They come to his help. 

They ill-treat the weak man like a thief, 

They destroy him in a tremor, they extinguish him like a flame. 16 


We must not exaggerate the prevalence of such moods in Babylon; doubtless 
the people listened lovingly to their priests, and crowded the temples to seek 
favors of the gods. The marvel is that they were so long loyal to a religion that 
offered them so little consolation. Nothing could be known, said the priests, 
except by divine revelation; and this revelation came only through the priests. 
The last chapter of that revelation told how the dead soul, whether good or bad, 
descended into Aralu, or Hades, to spend there an eternity in darkness and 
suffering. Is it any wonder that Babylon gave itself to revelry, while 
Nebuchadrezzar, having all, understanding nothing, fearing everything, went 
mad? 


X. EPITAPH 


Tradition and the Book of Daniel, unverified by any document known to us, 
tell how Nebuchadrezzar, after a long reign of uninterrupted victory and 
prosperity, after beautifying his city with roads and palaces, and erecting fifty- 
four temples to the gods, fell into a strange insanity, thought himself a beast, 
walked on all fours, and ate grass.!6” For four years his name disappears from 
the history and governmental records of Babylonia;1©8 it reappears for a moment, 
and then, in 562 B.c., he passes away. 

Within thirty years after his death his empire crumbled to pieces. Nabonidus, 
who held the throne for seventeen years, preferred archeology to government, 
and devoted himself to excavating the antiquities of Sumeria while his own 
realm was going to ruin.!69 The army fell into disorder; business men forgot love 
of country in the sublime internationalism of finance; the people, busy with trade 
and pleasure, unlearned the arts of war. The priests usurped more and more of 
the royal power, and fattened their treasuries with wealth that tempted invasion 
and conquest. When Cyrus and his disciplined Persians stood at the gates, the 
anticlericals of Babylon connived to open the city to him, and welcomed his 
enlightened domination.!70 For two centuries Persia ruled Babylonia as part of 
the greatest empire that history had yet known. Then the exuberant Alexander 
came, captured the unresisting capital, conquered all the Near East, and drank 
himself to death in the palace of Nebuchadrezzar.1!71 

The civilization of Babylonia was not as fruitful for humanity as Egypt’s, not 
as varied and profound as India’s, not as subtle and mature as China’s. And yet it 
was from Babylonia that those fascinating legends came which, through the 
literary artistry of the Jews, became an inseparable portion of Europe’s religious 
lore; it was from Babylonia, rather than from Egypt, that the roving Greeks 
brought to their city-states and thence to Rome and ourselves, the foundations of 
mathematics, astronomy, medicine, grammar, lexicography, archeology, history, 
and philosophy. The Greek names for the metals and the constellations, for 
weights and measures, for musical instruments and many drugs, are translations, 
sometimes mere transliterations, of Babylonian names.!72 While Greek 
architecture derived its forms and inspiration from Egypt and Crete, Babylonian 
architecture, through the ziggurat, led to the towers of Moslem mosques, the 
steeples and campaniles of medieval art, and the “setback” style of contemporary 
architecture in America. The laws of Hammurabi became for all ancient societies 
a legacy comparable to Rome’s gift of order and government to the modern 
world. Through Assyria’s conquest of Babylon, her appropriation of the ancient 
city’s culture, and her dissemination of that culture throughout her wide empire; 


through the long Captivity of the Jews, and the great influence upon them of 
Babylonian life and thought; through the Persian and Greek conquests, which 
opened with unprecedented fulness and freedom all the roads of communication 
and trade between Babylon and the rising cities of Ionia, Asia Minor and Greece 
—through these and many other ways the civilization of the Land between the 
Rivers passed down into the cultural endowment of our race. In the end nothing 
is lost; for good or evil every event has effects forever. 


I The Euphrates is one of the four rivers which, according to Genesis (ii, 14), flowed through Paradise. 
II It is now in the Louvre. 


III The “Mosaic Code” apparently borrows from it, or derives with it from a common original. The habit of 
stamping a legal contract with an official seal goes back to Hammurabi.” 


IV “In all essentials Babylonia, in the time of Hammurabi, and even earlier, had reached a pitch of material 
civilization which has never since been surpassed in Asia.”—Christopher Dawson, Enquiries into Religion 
and Culture, New York, 1933, p. 107. Perhaps we should except the ages of Xerxes I in Persia, Ming 
Huang in China, and Akbar in India. 


V The Amarna letters are dreary reading, full of adulation, argument, entreaty and complaint. Hear, e.g., 
Burraburiash II, King of Karduniash (in Mesopotamia), writing to Amenhotep III about an exchange of 
royal gifts in which Burraburiash seems to have been worsted: “Ever since my mother and thy father 
sustained friendly relations with one another, they exchanged valuable presents; and the choicest desire, 
each of the other, they did not refuse. Now my brother (Amenhotep) has sent me as a present (only) two 
manehs of gold. But send me as much gold as thy father; and if it be less, let it be half of what thy father 
would send. Why didst thou send me only two manehs of gold?” !2 


VI Marduk-shapik-zeri, Ninurta-nadin-sham, Enlil-nadin-apli, Itti-Marduk-balatu, Marduk-shapik-zer-mati, 
etc. Doubtless our own full names, linked with such hyphens, would make a like cacophony to alien ears. 


VII Probably this included not only the city proper but a large agricultural hinterland within the walls, 
designed to provide the teeming metropolis with sustenance in time of siege. 


VIII If we may trust Diodorus Siculus, a tunnel fifteen feet wide and twelve feet high connected the two 
banks. 20 


IX Babel, however, does not mean confusion or babble, as the legend supposes; as used in the word 
Babylon it meant the Gate of God.23 


X A reconstruction of the Ishtar Gate can be seen in the Vorderasiatisches Museum, Berlin. 


XI The Babylonian story of creation consists of seven tablets (one for each day of creation) found in the 
ruins of Ashurbanipal’s library at Kuyunjik (Nineveh) in 1854; they are a copy of a legend that came down 
to Babylonia and Assyria from Sumeria.78 


XII Therefore Tammuz was called “The Anointed.”92 


XIII “Assyrians” meant for the Greeks both Assyrians and Babylonians. “Mylitta” was one of the forms of 
Ishtar XIV The snake was worshiped by many early peoples as a symbol of immortality, because of its 


apparent power to escape death by moulting its skin. 


XV To the Babylonians a planet was distinguished from the “fixed” stars by its observable motion or 
“wandering.” In modem astronomy a planet is defined as a heavenly body regularly revolving about the 
sun. 


XVI From charting the skies the Babylonians turned to mapping the earth. The oldest maps of which we 
have any knowledge were those which the priests prepared of the roads and cities of Nebuchadrezzar’s 
empire.155 A clay tablet found in the ruins of Gasur (two hundred miles north of Babylon), and dated back 
to 1600 B.c., contains, in a space hardly an inch square, a map of the province of Shat-Azalla; it represents 
mountains by rounded lines, water by tilting lines, rivers by parallel lines; the names of various towns are 
inscribed, and the direction of north and south is indicated in the margin. 156 


XVII Parenthetical passages are guesses. 


XVIII It is probable that this composition, prototypes of which are found in Sumeria, influenced the author 
of the Book of Job.164 


XIX Cf. Ecclesiastes, ix, 7-9: “Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a merry heart; 
for God now accepteth thy works. Let thy garments be always white; and let thy head lack no ointment. 
Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest, all the days of the life of thy vanity.” 


CHAPTER X 
Assyria 


I. CHRONICLES 


Beginnings—Cities—Race—The conquerors—Sennacherib and 
Esarhaddon—“Sardanapalus” 


MEANWHILE, three hundred miles north of Babylon, another civilization had 
appeared. Forced to maintain a hard military life by the mountain tribes always 
threatening it on every side, it had in time overcome its assailants, had 
conquered its parent cities in Elam, Sumeria, Akkad and Babylonia, had 
mastered Phoenicia and Egypt, and had for two centuries dominated the Near 
East with brutal power. Sumeria was to Babylonia, and Babylonia to Assyria, 
what Crete was to Greece, and Greece to Rome: the first created a civilization, 
the second developed it to its height, the third inherited it, added little to it, 
protected it, and transmitted it as a dying gift to the encompassing and victorious 
barbarians. For barbarism is always around civilization, amid it and beneath it, 
ready to engulf it by arms, or mass migration, or unchecked fertility. Barbarism 
is like the jungle; it never admits its defeat; it waits patiently for centuries to 
recover the territory it has lost. 

The new state grew about four cities fed by the waters or tributaries of the 
Tigris: Ashur, which is now Kala’at-Sherghat; Arbela, which is Irbil; Kalakh, 
which is Nimrud; and Nineveh, which is Kuyunjik—just across the river from 
oily Mosul. At Ashur prehistoric obsidian flakes and knives have been found, 
and black pottery with geometric patterns that suggest a central Asian origin;! at 
Tepe Gawra, near the site of Nineveh, a recent expedition unearthed a town 
which its proud discoverers date back to 3700 B.c., despite its many temples and 
tombs, its well-carved cylinder seals, its combs and jewelry, and the oldest dice 
known to history2—a thought for reformers. The god Ashur gave his name to a 
city (and finally to all Assyria); there the earliest of the nation’s kings had their 
residence, until its exposure to the heat of the desert and the attacks of the 
neighboring Babylonians led Ashur’s rulers to build a secondary capital in 
cooler Nineveh—named also after a god, Nina, the Ishtar of Assyria. Here, in the 


heyday of Ashurbanipal, 300,000 people lived, and all the western Orient came 
to pay tribute to the Universal King. 


The population was a mixture of Semites from the civilized south (Babylonia 
and Akkadia) with non-Semitic tribes from the west (probably of Hittite or 
Mitannian affinity) and Kurdish mountaineers from the Caucasus.? They took 
their common language and their arts from Sumeria, but modified them later into 
an almost undistinguishable similarity to the language and arts of Babylonia.4 
Their circumstances, however, forbade them to indulge in the effeminate ease of 
Babylon; from beginning to end they were a race of warriors, mighty in muscle 
and courage, abounding in proud hair and beard, standing straight, stern and 
stolid on their monuments, and bestriding with tremendous feet the east- 
Mediterranean world. Their history is one of kings and slaves, wars and 
conquests, bloody victories and sudden defeat. The early kings—once mere 
patesis tributary to the south—took advantage of the Kassite domination of 
Babylonia to establish their independence; and soon enough one of them decked 
himself with that title which all the monarchs of Assyria were to display: “King 
of Universal Reign.” Out of the dull dynasties of these forgotten potentates 
certain figures emerge whose deeds illuminate the development of their country.! 

While Babylonia was still in the darkness of the Kassite era, Shalmaneser I 
brought the little city-states of the north under one rule, and made Kalakh his 
capital. But the first great name in Assyrian history is Tiglath-Pileser I. He was a 
mighty hunter before the Lord: if it is wise to believe monarchs, he slew 120 
lions on foot, and 800 from his chariot.° One of his inscriptions—written by a 
scribe more royalist than the King—tells how he hunted nations as well as 
animals: “In my fierce valor I marched against the people of Qummuh, 
conquered their cities, carried off their booty, their goods and their property 
without reckoning, and burned their cities with fire—destroyed and devastated 
them. .. . The people of Adansh left their mountains and embraced my feet. I 
imposed taxes upon them.” In every direction he led his armies, conquering the 
Hittites, the Armenians, and forty other nations, capturing Babylon, and 
frightening Egypt into sending him anxious gifts. (He was particularly mollified 
by a crocodile.) With the proceeds of his conquests he built temples to the 
Assyrian gods and goddesses, who, like anxious débutantes, asked no questions 
about the source of his wealth. Then Babylon revolted, defeated his armies, 
pillaged his temples, and carried his gods into Babylonian captivity. Tiglath- 
Pileser died of shame.’ 

His reign was a symbol and summary of all Assyrian history: death and taxes, 
first for Assyria’s neighbors, then for herself. Ashurnasirpal II conquered a 


dozen petty states, brought much booty home from the wars, cut out with his 
own hand the eyes of princely captives, enjoyed his harem, and passed 
respectably away.® Shalmaneser III carried these conquests as far as Damascus; 
fought costly battles, killing 16,000 Syrians in one engagement; built temples, 
levied tribute, and was deposed by his son in a violent revolution.? Sammuramat 
ruled as queen-mother for three years, and provided a frail historical basis (for 
this is all that we know of her) for the Greek legend of Semiramis—half goddess 
and half queen, great general, great engineer and great statesman—so 
attractively detailed by Diodorus the Sicilian.1° Tiglath-Pileser HII gathered new 
armies, reconquered Armenia, overran Syria and Babylonia, made vassal cities 
of Damascus, Samaria and Babylon, extended the rule of Assyria from the 
Caucasus to Egypt, tired of war, became an excellent administrator, built many 
temples and palaces, held his empire together with an iron hand, and died 
peacefully in bed. Sargon II, an officer in the army, made himself king by a 
Napoleonic coup d’état; led his troops in person, and took in every engagement 
the most dangerous post;!! defeated Elam and Egypt, reconquered Babylonia, 
and received the homage of the Jews, the Philistines, even of the Cypriote 
Greeks; ruled his empire well, encouraged arts and letters, handicrafts and trade, 
and died in a victorious battle that definitely preserved Assyria from invasion by 
the wild Cimmerian hordes. 


His son Sennacherib put down revolts in the distant provinces adjoining the 
Persian Gulf, attacked Jerusalem and Egypt without success,!! sacked eighty- 
nine cities and 820 villages, captured 7,200 horses, 11,000 asses, 80,000 oxen, 
800,000 sheep, and 208,000 prisoners;!° the official historian, on his life, did not 
understate these figures. Then, irritated by the prejudice of Babylon in favor of 
freedom, he besieged it, took it, and burned it to the ground; nearly all the 
inhabitants, young and old, male and female, were put to death, so that 
mountains of corpses blocked the streets; the temples and palaces were pillaged 
to the last shekel, and the once omnipotent gods of Babylon were hacked to 
pieces or carried in bondage to Nineveh: Marduk the god became a menial to 
Ashur. Such Babylonians as survived did not conclude that Marduk had been 
overrated; they told themselves—as the captive Jews would tell themselves a 
century later in that same Babylon—that their god had condescended to be 
defeated in order to punish his people. With the spoils of his conquests and 
pillage Sennacherib rebuilt Nineveh, changed the courses of rivers to protect it, 
reclaimed waste lands with the vigor of countries suffering from an agricultural 
surplus, and was assassinated by his sons while piously mumbling his prayers. 14 


Another son, Esarhaddon, snatched the throne from his blood-stained 
brothers, invaded Egypt to punish her for supporting Syrian revolts, made her an 
Assyrian province, amazed western Asia with his long triumphal progress from 
Memphis to Nineveh, dragging endless booty in his train; established Assyria in 
unprecedented prosperity as master of the whole Near Eastern world; delighted 
Babylonia by freeing and honoring its captive gods, and rebuilding its shattered 
capital; conciliated Elam by feeding its famine-stricken people in an act of 
international beneficence almost without parallel in the ancient world; and died 
on the way to suppress a revolt in Egypt, after giving his empire the justest and 
kindliest rule in its half-barbarous history. 

His successor, Ashurbanipal (the Sardanapalus of the Greeks), reaped the 
fruits of Esarhaddon’s sowing. During his long reign Assyria reached the climax 
of its wealth and prestige; after him his country, ruined by forty years of 
intermittent war, fell into exhaustion and decay, and ended its career hardly a 
decade after Ashurbanipal’s death. A scribe has preserved to us a yearly record 
of this reign;!5 it is a dull and bloody mess of war after war, siege after siege, 
starved cities and flayed captives. The scribe represents Ashurbanipal himself as 
reporting his destruction of Elam: 


For a distance of one month and twenty-five days’ march I 
devastated the districts of Elam. I spread salt and thorn-bush there (to 
injure the soil). Sons of the kings, sisters of the kings, members of 
Elam’s royal family young and old, prefects, governors, knights, 
artisans, as many as there were, inhabitants male and female, big and 
little, horses, mules, asses, flocks and herds more numerous than a 
swarm of locusts—I carried them off as booty to Assyria. The dust of 
Susa, of Madaktu, of Haltemash and of their other cities, I carried it off 
to Assyria. In a month of days I subdued Elam in its whole extent. The 
voice of man, the steps of flocks and herds, the happy shouts of mirth 
—TI put an end to them in its fields, which I left for the asses, the 
gazelles, and all manner of wild beasts to people. 16 


The severed head of the Elamite king was brought to Ashurbanipal as he feasted 
with his queen in the palace garden; he had the head raised on a pole in the midst 
of his guests, and the royal revel went on; later the head was fixed over the gate 
of Nineveh, and slowly rotted away. The Elamite general, Dananu, was flayed 
alive, and then was bled like a lamb; his brother had his throat cut, and his body 
was divided into pieces, which were distributed over the country as souvenirs. +7 


It never occurred to Ashurbanipal that he and his men were brutal; these 
clean-cut penalties were surgical necessities in his attempt to remove rebellions 
and establish discipline among the heterogeneous and turbulent peoples, from 
Ethiopia to Armenia, and from Syria to Media, whom his predecessors had 
subjected to Assyrian rule; it was his obligation to maintain this legacy intact. He 
boasted of the peace that he had established in his empire, and of the good order 
that prevailed in its cities; and the boast was not without truth. That he was not 
merely a conqueror intoxicated with blood he proved by his munificence as a 
builder and as a patron of letters and the arts. Like some Roman ruler calling to 
the Greeks, he sent to all his dominions for sculptors and architects to design and 
adorn new temples and palaces; he commissioned innumerable scribes to secure 
and copy for him all the classics of Sumerian and Babylonian literature, and 
gathered these copies in his library at Nineveh, where modern scholarship found 
them almost intact after twenty-five centuries of time had flowed over them. 
Like another Frederick, he was as vain of his literary abilities as of his triumphs 
in war and the chase.!® Diodorus describes him as a dissolute and bisexual 
Nero,!9 but in the wealth of documents that have come down to us from this 
period there is little corroboration for this view. From the composition of literary 
tablets Ashurbanipal passed with royal confidence—armed only with knife and 
javelin—to hand-to-hand encounters with lions; if we may credit the reports of 
his contemporaries he did not hesitate to lead the attack in person, and often 
dealt with his own hand the decisive blow.29 Little wonder that Byron was 
fascinated with him, and wove about him a drama half legend and half history, in 
which all the wealth and power of Assyria came to their height, and broke into 
universal ruin and royal despair. 


II. ASSYRIAN GOVERNMENT 


Imperialism—Assyrian war—The conscript gods—Law—Delicacies of 
penology—Administration—The violence of Oriental monarchies 


If we should admit the imperial principle—that it is good, for the sake of 
spreading law, security, commerce and peace, that many states should be 
brought, by persuasion or force, under the authority of one government—then 
we should have to concede to Assyria the distinction of having established in 
western Asia a larger measure and area of order and prosperity than that region 
of the earth had ever, to our knowledge, enjoyed before. The government of 
Ashurbanipal—which ruled Assyria, Babylonia, Armenia, Media, Palestine, 


Syria, Phoenicia, Sumeria, Elam and Egypt—was without doubt the most 
extensive administrative organization yet seen in the Mediterranean or Near 
Eastern world; only Hammurabi and Thutmose III had approached it, and Persia 
alone would equal it before the coming of Alexander. In some ways it was a 
liberal empire; its larger cities retained considerable local autonomy, and each 
nation in it was left its own religion, law and ruler, provided it paid its tribute 
promptly.2! In so loose an organization every weakening of the central power 
was bound to produce rebellions, or, at the best, a certain tributary negligence, so 
that the subject states had to be conquered again and again. To avoid these 
recurrent rebellions Tiglath-Pileser III established the characteristic Assyrian 
policy of deporting conquered populations to alien habitats, where, mingling 
with the natives, they might lose their unity and identity, and have less 
opportunity to rebel. Revolts came nevertheless, and Assyria had to keep herself 
always ready for war. 

The army was therefore the most vital part of the government. Assyria 
recognized frankly that government is the nationalization of force, and her chief 
contributions to progress were in the art of war. Chariots, cavalry, infantry and 
Sappers were organized into flexible formations, siege mechanisms were as 
highly developed as among the Romans, strategy and tactics were well 
understood.22 Tactics centered about the idea of rapid movement making 
possible a piecemeal attack—so old is the secret of Napoleon. Iron-working had 
grown to the point of encasing the warrior with armor to a degree of stiffness 
rivaling a medieval knight; even the archers and pikemen wore copper or iron 
helmets, padded loin-cloths, enormous shields, and a leather skirt covered with 
metal scales. The weapons were arrows, lances, cutlasses, maces, clubs, slings 
and battleaxes. The nobility fought from chariots in the van of the battle, and the 
king, in his royal chariot, usually led them in person; generals had not yet 
learned to die in bed. Ashurnasirpal introduced the use of cavalry as an aid to the 
chariots, and this innovation proved decisive in many engagements.23 The 
principal siege engine was a battering-ram tipped with iron; sometimes it was 
suspended from a scaffold by ropes, and was swung back to give it forward 
impetus; sometimes it was run forward on wheels. The besieged fought from the 
walls with missiles, torches, burning pitch, chains designed to entangle the ram, 
and gaseous “stink-pots” (as they were called) to befuddle the enemy;24 again 
the novel is not new. A captured city was usually plundered and burnt to the 
ground, and its site was deliberately denuded by killing its trees.25 The loyalty of 
the troops was secured by dividing a large part of the spoils among them; their 
bravery was ensured by the general rule of the Near East that all captives in war 
might be enslaved or slain. Soldiers were rewarded for every severed head they 


brought in from the field, so that the aftermath of a victory generally witnessed 
the wholesale decapitation of fallen foes.26 Most often the prisoners, who would 
have consumed much food in a long campaign, and would have constituted a 
danger and nuisance in the rear, were despatched after the battle; they knelt with 
their backs to their captors, who beat their heads in with clubs, or cut them off 
with cutlasses. Scribes stood by to count the number of prisoners taken and 
killed by each soldier, and apportioned the booty accordingly; the king, if time 
permitted, presided at the slaughter. The nobles among the defeated were given 
more special treatment: their ears, noses, hands and feet were sliced off, or they 
were thrown from high towers, or they and their children were beheaded, or 
flayed alive, or roasted over a slow fire. No compunction seems to have been felt 
at this waste of human life; the birth rate would soon make up for it, and 
meanwhile it relieved the pressure of population upon the means of 
subsistence.2” Probably it was in part by their reputation for mercy to prisoners 
of war that Alexander and Caesar undermined the morale of the enemy, and 
conquered the Mediterranean world. 


Next to the army the chief reliance of the monarch was upon the church, and 
he paid lavishly for the support of the priests. The formal head of the state was 
by concerted fiction the god Ashur; all pronouncements were in his name, all 
laws were edicts of his divine will, all taxes were collected for his treasury, all 
campaigns were fought to furnish him (or, occasionally, another deity) with 
spoils and glory. The king had himself described as a god, usually an incarnation 
of Shamash, the sun. The religion of Assyria, like its language, its science and its 
arts, was imported from Sumeria and Babylonia, with occasional adaptations to 
the needs of a military state. 

The adaptation was most visible in the case of the law, which was 
distinguished by a martial ruthlessness. Punishment ranged from_ public 
exhibition to forced labor, twenty to a hundred lashes, the slitting of nose and 
ears, castration, pulling out the tongue, gouging out the eyes, impalement, and 
beheading.28 The laws of Sargon II prescribe such additional delicacies as the 
drinking of poison, and the burning of the offender’s son or daughter alive on the 
altar of the god;29 but there is no evidence of these laws being carried out in the 
last millennium before Christ. Adultery, rape and some forms of theft were 
considered capital crimes.3° Trial by ordeal was occasionally employed; the 
accused, sometimes bound in fetters, was flung into the river, and his guilt was 
left to the arbitrament of the water. In general Assyrian law was less secular and 
more primitive than the Babylonian Code of Hammurabi, which apparently 
preceded it in time. !!! 


Local administration, originally by feudal barons, fell in the course of time 
into the hands of provincial prefects or governors appointed by the king; this 
form of imperial government was taken over by Persia, and passed on from 
Persia to Rome. The prefects were expected to collect taxes, to organize the 
corvée for works which, like irrigation, could not be left to personal initiative; 
and above all to raise regiments and lead them in the royal campaigns. 
Meanwhile royal spies (or, as we should say, “intelligence officers”) kept watch 
on these prefects and their aides, and informed the king concerning the state of 
the nation. 


All in all, the Assyrian government was primarily an instrument of war. For 
war was often more profitable than peace; it cemented discipline, intensified 
patriotism, strengthened the royal power, and brought abundant spoils and slaves 
for the enrichment and service of the capital. Hence Assyrian history is largely a 
picture of cities sacked and villages or fields laid waste. When Ashurbanipal 
suppressed the revolt of his brother, Shamash-shum-ukin, and captured Babylon 
after a long and bitter siege, 


the city presented a terrible spectacle, and shocked even the Assyrians. 
... Most of the numerous victims to pestilence or famine lay about the 
streets or in the public squares, a prey to the dogs and swine; such of 
the inhabitants and the soldiery as were comparatively strong had 
endeavored to escape into the country, and only those remained who 
had not sufficient strength to drag themselves beyond the walls. 
Ashurbanipal pursued the fugitives, and having captured nearly all of 
them, vented on them the full fury of his vengeance. He caused the 
tongues of the soldiers to be torn out, and then had them clubbed to 
death. He massacred the common folk in front of the great winged 
bulls which had already witnessed a similar butchery half a century 
before under his grandfather Sennacherib. The corpses of the victims 
remained long unburied, a prey to all unclean beasts and birds. 


The weakness of Oriental monarchies was bound up with this addiction to 
violence. Not only did the subject provinces repeatedly revolt, but within the 
royal palace or family itself violence again and again attempted to upset what 
violence had established and maintained. At or near the end of almost every 
reign some disturbance broke out over the succession to the throne; the aging 
monarch saw conspiracies forming around him, and in several cases he was 
hastened to his end by murder. The nations of the Near East preferred violent 


uprisings to corrupt elections, and their form of recall was assassination. Some 
of these wars were doubtless inevitable: barbarians prowled about every frontier, 
and one reign of weakness would see the Scythians, the Cimmerians, or some 
other horde, sweeping down upon the wealth of the Assyrian cities. And perhaps 
we exaggerate the frequency of war and violence in these Oriental states, 
through the accident that ancient monuments and modern chroniclers have 
preserved the dramatic record of battles, and ignored the victories of peace. 
Historians have been prejudiced in favor of bloodshed; they found it, or thought 
their readers would find it, more interesting than the quiet achievements of the 
mind. We think war less frequent today because we are conscious of the lucid 
intervals of peace, while history seems conscious only of the fevered crises of 
war. 


III. ASSYRIAN LIFE 


Industry and trade—Marriage and morals—Religion and science— 
Letters and libraries—The Assyrian ideal of a gentleman 


The economic life of Assyria did not differ much from that of Babylonia, for 
in many ways the two countries were merely the north and south of one 
civilization. The southern kingdom was more commercial, the northern more 
agricultural; rich Babylonians were usually merchants, rich Assyrians were most 
often landed gentry actively supervising great estates, and looking with Roman 
scom upon men who made their living by buying cheap and selling dear.?3 
Nevertheless the same rivers flooded and nourished the land, the same method of 
ridges and canals controlled the overflow, the same shadufs raised the water 
from ever deeper beds to fields sown with the same wheat and barley, millet and 
sesame.!V The same industries supported the life of the towns; the same system 
of weights and measures governed the exchange of goods; and though Nineveh 
and her sister capitals were too far north to be great centers of commerce, the 
wealth brought to them by Assyria’s sovereigns filled them with handicrafts and 
trade. Metal was mined or imported in new abundance, and towards 700 B.c. iron 
replaced bronze as the basic metal of industry and armament.25 Metal was cast, 
glass was blown, textiles were dyed,Y earthenware was enameled, and houses 
were as well equipped in Nineveh as in Europe before the Industrial 
Revolution.26 During the reign of Sennacherib an aqueduct was built which 
brought water to Nineveh from thirty miles away; a thousand feet of it, recently 
discovered,V! constitute the oldest aqueduct known. Industry and trade were 


financed in part by private bankers, who charged 25% for loans. Lead, copper, 
silver and gold served as currency; and about 700 B.c. Sennacherib minted silver 
into half-shekel pieces—one of our earliest examples of an official coinage.37 

The people fell into five classes: patricians or nobles; craftsmen or 
masterartisans, organized in guilds, and including the professions as well as the 
trades; the unskilled but free workmen and peasants of town and village; serfs 
bound to the soil on great estates, in the manner of medieval Europe; and slaves 
captured in war or attached for debt, compelled to announce their status by 
pierced ears and shaven head, and performing most of the menial labor 
everywhere. On a bas-relief of Sennacherib we see supervisee holding the whip 
over slaves who, in long parallel lines, are drawing a heavy piece of statuary on 
a wooden sledge.°8 


Like all military states, Assyria encouraged a high birth rate by its moral code 
and its laws. Abortion was a capital crime; a woman who secured miscarriage, 
even a woman who died of attempting it, was to be impaled on a stake.39 Though 
women rose to considerable power through marriage and intrigue, their position 
was lower than in Babylonia. Severe penalties were laid upon them for striking 
their husbands, wives were not allowed to go out in public unveiled, and strict 
fidelity was exacted of them—though their husbands might have all the 
concubines they could afford.4° Prostitution was accepted as inevitable, and was 
regulated by the state.494 The king had a varied harem, whose inmates were 
condemned to a secluded life of dancing, singing, quarreling, needlework and 
conspiracy.4! A cuckolded husband might kill his rival in flagrante delicto, and 
was held to be within his rights; this is a custom that has survived many codes. 
For the rest the law of matrimony was as in Babylonia, except that marriage was 
often by simple purchase, and in many cases the wife lived in her father’s house, 
visited occasionally by her husband.42 

In all departments of Assyrian life we meet with a patriarchal sternness 
natural to a people that lived by conquest, and in every sense on the border of 
barbarism. Just as the Romans took thousands of prisoners into lifelong slavery 
after their victories, and dragged others to the Circus Maximus to be torn to 
pieces by starving animals, so the Assyrians seemed to find satisfaction—or a 
necessary tutelage for their sons—in torturing captives, blinding children before 
the eyes of their parents, flaying men alive, roasting them in kilns, chaining them 
in cages for the amusement of the populace, and then sending the survivors off 
to execution.43 Ashurnasirpal tells how “all the chiefs who had revolted I flayed, 
with their skins I covered the pillar, some in the midst I walled up, others on 
stakes I impaled, still others I arranged around the pillar on stakes... . As for the 


chieftains and royal officers who had rebelled, I cut off their members.”44 
Ashurbanipal boasts that “I burned three thousand captives with fire, I left not a 
single one among them alive to serve as a hostage.”45 Another of his inscriptions 
reads: “These warriors who had sinned against Ashur and had plotted evil 
against me .. . from their hostile mouths have I torn their tongues, and I have 
compassed their destruction. As for the others who remained alive, I offered 
them as a funerary sacrifice; . . . their lacerated members have I given unto the 
dogs, the swine, the wolves. .. . By accomplishing these deeds I have rejoiced 
the heart of the great gods.”46 Another monarch instructs his artisans to engrave 
upon the bricks these claims on the admiration of posterity: “My war chariots 
crush men and beasts. . . . The monuments which I erect are made of human 
corpses from which I have cut the head and limbs. I cut off the hands of all those 
whom I capture alive.’”4” Reliefs at Nineveh show men being impaled or flayed, 
or having their tongues torn out; one shows a king gouging out the eyes of 
prisoners with a lance while he holds their heads conveniently in place with a 
cord passed through their lips.48 As we read such pages we become reconciled to 
our own mediocrity. 


Religion apparently did nothing to mollify this tendency to brutality and 
violence. It had less influence with the government than in Babylonia, and took 
its cue from the needs and tastes of the kings. Ashur, the national deity, was a 
solar god, warlike and merciless to his enemies; his people believed that he took 
a divine satisfaction in the execution of prisoners before his shrine.49 The 
essential function of Assyrian religion was to train the future citizen to a 
patriotic docility, and to teach him the art of wheedling favors out of the gods by 
magic and sacrifice. The only religious texts that survive from Assyria are 
exorcisms and omens. Long lists of omens have come down to us in which the 
inevitable results of every manner of event are given, and methods of avoiding 
them are prescribed.°° The world was pictured as crowded with demons, who 
had to be warded off by charms suspended about the neck, or by long and careful 
incantations. 

In such an atmosphere the only science that flourished was that of war. 
Assyrian medicine was merely Babylonian medicine; Assyrian astronomy was 
merely Babylonian astrology—the stars were studied chiefly with a view to 
divination.°! We find no evidence of philosophical speculation, no secular 
attempt to explain the world. Assyrian philologists made lists of plants, probably 
for the use of medicine, and thereby contributed moderately to establish botany; 
other scribes made lists of nearly all the objects they had found under the sun, 
and their attempts to classify these objects ministered slightly to the natural 


science of the Greeks. From these lists our language has taken, usually through 
the Greeks, such words as hangar, gypsum, camel, plinth, shekel, rose, 
ammonia, jasper, cane, cherry, laudanum, naphtha, sesame, hyssop and 
myrrh.°2 

The tablets recording the deeds of the kings, though they have the distinction 
of being at once bloody and dull, must be accorded the honor of being among the 
oldest extant forms of historiography. They were in the early years mere 
chronicles, registering royal victories, and admitting of no defeats; they became, 
in later days, embellished and literary accounts of the important events of the 
reign. The clearest title of Assyria to a place in a history of civilization was its 
libraries. That of Ashurbanipal contained 30,000 clay tablets, classified and 
catalogued, each tablet bearing an easily identifiable tag. Many of them bore the 
King’s bookmark: “Whoso shall carry off this tablet, ... may Ashur and Belit 
overthrow him in wrath . . . and destroy his name and posterity from the land.” 
A large number of the tablets are copies of undated older works, of which earlier 
forms are being constantly discovered; the avowed purpose of Ashurbanipal’s 
library was to preserve the literature of Babylonia from oblivion. But only a 
small number of the tablets would now be classed as literature; the majority of 
them are official records, astrological and augural observations, oracles, medical 
prescriptions and reports, exorcisms, hymns, prayers, and genealogies of the 
kings and the gods.°4 Among the least dull of the tablets are two in which 
Ashurbanipal confesses, with quaint insistence, his scandalous delight in books 
and knowledge: 


I, Ashurbanipal, understood the wisdom of Nabu,V!! I acquired an 
understanding of all the arts of tablet-writing. I learnt to shoot the bow, 
to ride horses and chariots, and to hold the reins. . . . Marduk, the wise 
one of the gods, presented me with information and understanding as a 
gift... . Enurt and Nergal made me virile and strong, of incomparable 
force. I understood the craft of the wise Adapa, the hidden secrets of 
all the scribal art; in heavenly and earthly buildings I read and 
pondered; in the meetings of clerks I was present; I watched the 
omens, I explained the heavens with the learned priests, recited the 
complicated multiplications and divisions that are not immediately 
apparent. The beautiful writings in Sumerian that are obscure, in 
Akkadian that are difficult to bear in mind, it was my joy to repeat... . 
I mounted colts, rode them with prudence so that they were not 
violent; I drew the bow, sped the arrow, the sign of the warrior. I flung 
the quivering javelins like short lances. . . . I held the reins like a 


charioteer. . . . I directed the weaving of reed shields and breastplates 
like a pioneer. I had the learning that all clerks of every kind possess 
when their time of maturity comes. At the same time I learnt what is 
proper for lordship, I went my royal ways.°° 


IV. ASSYRIAN ART 


Minor arts—Bas-relief—Statuary—Building—A page from 
“Sardanapalus” 


At last, in the field of art, Assyria equaled her preceptor Babylonia, and in 
bas-relief surpassed her. Stimulated by the influx of wealth into Ashur, Kalakh 
and Nineveh, artists and artisans began to produce—for nobles and their ladies, 
for kings and palaces, for priests and temples—jewels of every description, cast 
metal as skilfully designed and finely wrought as on the great gates at Balawat, 
and luxurious furniture of richly carved and costly woods strengthened with 
metal and inlaid with gold, silver, bronze, or precious stones.°© Pottery was 
poorly developed, and music, like so much else, was merely imported from 
Babylon; but tempera painting in bright colors under a thin glaze became one of 
the characteristic arts of Assyria, from which it passed to its perfection in Persia. 
Painting, as always in the ancient East, was a secondary and dependent art. 

In the heyday of Sargon II, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal, and 
presumably through their lavish patronage, the art of bas-relief created new 
masterpieces for the British Museum. One of the best examples, however, dates 
from Ashurnasirpal II; it represents, in chaste alabaster, the good god Marduk 
overcoming the evil god of chaos, Tiamat.5’ The human figures in Assyrian 
reliefs are stiff and coarse and all alike, as if some perfect model had insisted on 
being reproduced forever; all the men have the same massive heads, the same 
brush of whiskers, the same stout bellies, the same invisible necks; even the gods 
are these same Assyrians in very slight disguise. Only now and then do the 
human figures take on vitality, as in the alabaster relief depicting spirits in 
adoration before a palmetto tree,°® and the fine limestone stele of Shamsi-Adad 
VII found at Kalakh.59 Usually it is the animal reliefs that stir us; never before or 
since has carving pictured animals so successfully. The panels monotonously 
repeat scenes of war and the hunt; but the eye never tires of their vigor of action, 
their flow of motion, and their simple directness of line. It is as if the artist, 
forbidden to portray his masters realistically or individually, had given all his 
lore and skill to the animals; he represents them in a profusion of species—lions, 


horses, asses, goats, dogs, deer, birds, grasshoppers—and in every attitude 
except rest; too often he shows them in the agony of death; but even then they 
are the center and life of his picture and his art. The majestic horses of Sargon II 
on the reliefs at Khorsabad;®9 the wounded lioness from Sennacherib’s palace at 
Nineveh;®! the dying lion in alabaster from the palace of Ashurbanipal;® the 
lion-hunts of Ashurnasirpal II and Ashurbanipal;®° the resting lioness,®4 and the 
lion released from a trap;®° the fragment in which a lion and his mate bask in the 
shade of the trees6*—these are among the world’s choicest masterpieces in this 
form of art. The representation of natural objects in the S reliefs is stylized and 
crude; the forms are heavy, the outlines are hard, the muscles are exaggerated; 
and there is no other attempt at perspective (than the placing of the distant in the 
upper half of the picture, on the same scale as the foreground presented below. 
Gradually, however, the guild of sculptors under Sennacherib learned to offset 
these defects with a boldly realistic portrayal, a technical finish, and above all a 
vivid perception of action, which, in the field of animal sculpture, have never 
been surpassed. Bas-relief was to the Assyrian what sculpture was to the Greek, 
or painting to the Italians of the Renaissance—a favorite art uniquely expressing 
the national ideal of form and character. 

We cannot say as much for Assyrian sculpture. The carvers of Nineveh and 
Kalakh seem to have preferred relief to work in the round; very little full 
sculpture has come down to us from the ruins, and none of it is of a high order. 
The animals are full of power and majesty, as if conscious of not only physical 
but moral superiority to man—like the bulls that guarded the gateway at 
Khorsabad;®” the human or divine figures are primitively coarse and heavy, 
adorned but undistinguished, erect but dead. An exception might be made for the 
massive statue of Ashurnasirpal IT now in the British Museum; through all its 
heavy lines one sees a man every inch a king: royal sceptre firmly grasped, thick 
lips set with determination, eyes cruel and alert, a bull-like neck boding short 
shrift for enemies and falsifiers of tax-reports, and two gigantic feet full poised 
on the back of the world. 

We must not take too seriously our judgments of this sculpture; very likely 
the Assyrians idolized knotted muscles and short necks, and would have looked 
with martial scorn upon our almost feminine slenderness, or the smooth, 
voluptuous grace of Praxiteles’ Hermes and the Apollo Belvedere. As for 
Assyrian architecture, how can we estimate its excellence when nothing remains 
of it but ruins almost level with the sand, and serving chiefly as a hook upon 
which brave archeologists may hang their imaginative “restorations”? Like 
Babylonian and recent American architecture, the Assyrian aimed not at beauty 
but at grandeur, and sought it by mass design. Following the traditions of 


Mesopotamian art, Assyrian architecture adopted brick as its basic material, but 
went its own way by facing it more lavishly with stone. It inherited the arch and 
the vault from the south, developed them, and made some experiments in 
columns which led the way to the caryatids and the voluted “Ionic” capitals of 
the Persians and the Greeks.°8 The palaces squatted over great areas of ground, 
and were wisely limited to two or three stories in height;®9 ordinarily they were 
designed as a series of halls and chambers enclosing a quiet and shaded court. 
The portals of the royal residences were guarded with monstrous stone animals, 
the entrance hall was lined with historical reliefs and statuary, the floors were 
paved with alabaster slabs, the walls were hung with costly tapestries, or paneled 
with precious woods, and bordered with elegant mouldings; the roofs were 
reinforced with masive beams, sometimes covered with leaf of silver or gold, 
and the ceilings were often painted with representations of natural scenery.”? 

The six mightiest warriors of Assyria were also its greatest builders. Tiglath- 
Pileser I rebuilt in stone the temples of Ashur, and left word about one of them 
that he had “made its interior brilliant like the vault of heaven, decorated its 
walls like the splendor of the rising stars, and made it superb with shining 
brightness.””! The later emperors gave generously to the temples, but, like 
Solomon, they preferred their palaces. Ashurnasirpal II built at Kalakh an 
immense edifice of stone-faced brick, ornamented with reliefs praising piety and 
war. Nearby, at Balawat, Rassam found the ruins of another structure, from 
which he rescued two bronze gates of magnificent workmanship.’2 Sargon II 
commemorated himself by raising a spacious palace at Dur-Sharrukin (i.e., Fort 
Sargon, on the site of the modern Khorsabad); its gateway was flanked by 
winged bulls, its walls were decorated with reliefs and shining tiles, its vast 
rooms were equipped with delicately carved furniture, and were adorned with 
imposing statuary. From every victory Sargon brought more slaves to work on 
this construction, and more marble, lapis lazuli, bronze, silver and gold to 
beautify it. Around it he set a group of temples, and in the rear he offered to the 
god a ziggurat of seven stories, topped with silver and gold. Sennacherib raised 
at Nineveh a royal mansion called “The Incomparable,” surpassing in size all 
other palaces of antiquity;73 its walls and floors sparkled with precious metals, 
woods, and stones; its tiles vied in their brilliance with the luminaries of day and 
night; the metal-workers cast for it gigantic lions and oxen of copper, and the 
sculptors carved for it winged bulls of limestone and alabaster, and lined its 
walls with pastoral symphonies in bas-relief. Esarhaddon continued the 
rebuilding and enlargement of Nineveh, and excelled all his predecessors in the 
grandeur of his edifices and the luxuriousness of their equipment; a dozen 
provinces provided him with materials and men; new ideas for columns and 


decorations came to him during his sojourn in Egypt; and when at last his 
palaces and temples were complete they were filled with the artistic booty and 
conceptions of the whole Near Eastern world.74 

The worst commentary on Assyrian architecture lies in the fact that within 
sixty years after Esarhaddon had finished his palace it was crumbling into 
ruins.7> Ashurbanipal tells us how he rebuilt it; as we read his inscription the 
centuries fade, and we see dimly into the heart of the King: 


At that time the harem, the resting-place of the palace . . . which 
Sennacherib, my grandfather, had built for his royal dwelling, had 
become old with joy and gladness, and its walls had fallen. I, 
Ashurbanipal, the Great King, the mighty King, the King of the World, 
the King of Assyria, . . . because I had grown up in that harem, and 
Ashur, Sin, Shamash, Ramman, Bel, Nabu, Ishtar, . . . Ninib, Nergal 
and Nusku had preserved me therein as crown prince, and had 
extended their good protection and shelter of prosperity over me, .. . 
and had constantly sent me joyful tidings therein of victory over my 
enemies; and because my dreams on my bed at night were pleasant, 
and in the morming my fancies were bright, . . . I tore down its ruins; in 
order to extend its area I tore it all down. I erected a building the site 
of whose structure was fifty tibki in extent. I raised a terrace; but I was 
afraid before the shrines of the great gods my lords, and did not raise 
that structure very high. In a good month, on a favorable day, I put in 
its foundations upon that terrace, and laid its brickwork. I emptied 
wine of sesame and wine of grapes upon its cellar, and poured them 
also upon its earthen wall. In order to build that harem the people of 
my land hauled its bricks there in wagons of Elam which I had carried 
away as spoil by the command of the gods. I made the kings of Arabia 
who had violated their treaty with me, and whom I had captured alive 
in battle with my own hands, carry baskets and (wear) workmen’s caps 
in order to build that harem. ... They spent their days in moulding its 
bricks and performing forced service for it to the playing of music. 
With joy and rejoicing I built it from its foundations to its roof. I made 
more room in it than before, and made the work upon it splendid. I laid 
upon it long beams of cedar, which grew upon Sirara and Lebanon. I 
covered doors of liaru-wood, whose odor is pleasant, with a sheath of 
copper, and hung them in its doorways. . . . I planted around it a grove 
of all kinds of trees, and. . . fruits of every kind. I finished the work of 
its construction, offered splendid sacrifices to the gods my lords, 


dedicated it with joy and rejoicing, and entered therein under a 
splendid canopy.7® 


V. ASSYRIA PASSES 


The last days of a king—Sources of Assyrian decay—The fall of 
Nineveh 


Nevertheless the “Great King, the mighty King, the King of the World, the 
King of Assyria” complained in his old age of the misfortunes that had come to 
his lot. The last tablet bequeathed us by his wedge raises again the questions of 
Ecclesiastes and Job: 


I did well unto god and man, to dead and living. Why have sickness 
and misery befallen me? I cannot do away with the strife in my 
country and the dissensions in my family; disturbing scandals oppress 
me always. Illness of mind and flesh bow me down; with cries of woe 
I bring my days to an end. On the day of the city god, the day of the 
festival, I am wretched; death is seizing hold upon me, and bears me 
down. With lamentation and mourning I wail day and night, I groan, 
“O God! grant even to one who is impious that he may see thy 
light!”77, VII 


We do not know how Ashurbanipal died; the story dramatized by Byron— 
that he set fire to his own palace and perished in the flames—rests on the 
authority of the marvel-loving Ctesias,”9 and may be merely legend. His death 
was in any case a symbol and an omen; soon Assyria too was to die, and from 
causes of which Ashurbanipal had been a part. For the economic vitality of 
Assyria had been derived too rashly from abroad; it depended upon profitable 
conquests bringing in riches and trade; at any moment it could be ended with a 
decisive defeat. Gradually the qualities of body and character that had helped to 
make the Assyrian armies invincible were weakened by the very victories that 
they won; in each victory it was the strongest and bravest who died, while the 
infirm and cautious survived to multiply their kind; it was a dysgenic process 
that perhaps made for civilization by weeding out the more brutal types, but 
undermined the biological basis upon which Assyria had risen to power. The 
extent of her conquests had helped to weaken her; not only had they depopulated 
her fields to feed insatiate Mars, but they had brought into Assyria, as captives, 


millions of destitute aliens who bred with the fertility of the hopeless, destroyed 
all national unity of character and blood, and became by their growing numbers 
a hostile and disintegrating force in the very midst of the conquerors. More and 
more the army itself was filled by these men of other lands, while semi- 
barbarous marauders harassed every border, and exhausted the resources of the 
country in an endless defense of its unnatural frontiers. 

Ashurbanipal died in 626 B.c. Fourteen years later an army of Babylonians 
under Nabopolassar united with an army of Medes under Cyaxares and a horde 
of Scythians from the Caucasus, and with amazing ease and swiftness captured 
the citadels of the north. Nineveh was laid waste as ruthlessly and completely as 
her kings had once ravaged Susa and Babylon; the city was put to the torch, the 
population was slaughtered or enslaved, and the palace so recently built by 
Ashurbanipal was sacked and destroyed. At one blow Assyria disappeared from 
history. Nothing remained of her except certain tactics and weapons of war, 
certain voluted capitals of semi-“Ionic” columns, and certain methods of 
provincial administration that passed down to Persia, Macedon and Rome. The 
Near East remembered her for a while as a merciless unifier of a dozen lesser 
states; and the Jews recalled Nineveh vengefully as “the bloody city, full of lies 
and robbery.”®9 In a little while all but the mightiest of the Great Kings were 
forgotten, and all their royal palaces were in ruins under the drifting sands. Two 
hundred years after its capture, Xenophon’s Ten Thousand marched over the 
mounds that had been Nineveh, and never suspected that these were the site of 
the ancient metropolis that had ruled half the world. Not a stone remained visible 
of all the temples with which Assyria’s pious warriors had sought to beautify 
their greatest capital. Even Ashur, the everlasting god, was dead. 


I A tablet recently found in the ruins of Sargon II’s library at Khorsabad contains an unbroken list of 
Assyrian kings from the twenty-third century B.C. to Ashurnirari (753-46 B.C.) .48 


II Egyptian tradition attributed the escape of Egypt to discriminating field mice who ate up the quivers, 
bow-strings and shield-straps of the Assyrians encamped before Pelusium, so that the Egyptians were 
enabled to defeat the invaders easily the next day.12 


III The oldest extant Assyrian laws are ninety articles contained on three tablets found at Ashur and dating 
ca. 1300 B.c.31 


IV Other products of Assyrian cultivation were olives, grapes, garlic, onions, lettuce, cress, beets, turnips, 
radishes, cucumbers, alfalfa, and licorice. Meat was rarely eaten by any but the aristocracy;34 except for fish 
this warlike nation was largely vegetarian. 


V A tablet of Sennacherib, ca. 700 B.c., contains the oldest known reference to cotton: “The tree that bore 
wool they clipped and shredded for cotton.”35a It was probably imported from India. 


VI By the Iraq Expedition of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 
VII The god of wisdom, corresponding to Thoth, Hermes and Mercury. 


VIII Diodorus—how reliably we cannot say—pictures the King as rioting away his years in feminine 
comforts and genderless immorality, and credits him with composing his own reckless epitaph: 


Knowing full well that thou wert mortal born, 
Thy heart lift up, take thy delight in feasts; 
When dead no pleasure more is thine. Thus I, 
Who once o’er mighty Ninus ruled, am naught 
But dust. Yet these are mine which gave me joy 
In life—the food I ate, my wantonness, 

And love’s delights. But all those other things 
Men deem felicities are left behind.78 


Perhaps there is no inconsistency between this mood and that pictured in the text; the one may have been 
the medical preliminary to the other. 


CHAPTER XI 
A Motley of Nations 


I. THE INDO-EUROPEAN PEOPLES 


The ethnic scene—Mitannians—Hittites—Armenians—Scythians— 
Phrygians—The Divine Mother—Lydians—Croesus—Coinage— 
Croesus, Solon and Cyrus 


TO a distant and yet discerning eye the Near East, in the days of 
Nebuchadrezzar, would have seemed like an ocean in which vast swarms of 
human beings moved about in turmoil, forming and dissolving groups, enslaving 
and being enslaved, eating and being eaten, killing and getting killed, endlessly. 
Behind and around the great empires—Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria and Persia— 
flowered this medley of half nomad, half settled tribes: Cimmerians, Cilicians, 
Cappadocians, Bithynians, Ashkanians, Mysians, Meonians, Carians, Lycians, 
Pamphylians, Pisidians, Lycaonians, Philistines, Amorites, Canaanites, 
Edomites, Ammonites, Moabites and a hundred other peoples each of which felt 
itself the center of geography and history, and would have marveled at the 
ignorant prejudice of an historian who would reduce them to a paragraph. 
Thoughout the history of the Near East such nomads were a peril to the more 
settled kingdoms which they almost surrounded; periodically droughts would 
fling them upon these richer regions, necessitating frequent wars, and perpetual 
readiness for war.! Usually the nomad tribe survived the settled kingdom, and 
overran it in the end. The world is dotted with areas where once civilization 
flourished, and where nomads roam again. 


In this seething ethnic sea certain minor states took shape, which, even if only 
as conductors, contributed their mite to the heritage of the race. The Mitannians 
interest us not as the early antagonists of Egypt in the Near East, but as one of 
the first Indo-European peoples known to us in Asia, and as the worshipers of 
gods—Mithra, Indra and Varuna—whose passage to Persia and India helps us to 
trace the movements of what was once so conveniently called the “Aryan” race.! 

The Hittites were among the most powerful and civilized of the early Indo- 
European peoples. Apparently they had come down across the Bosphorus, the 


Hellespont, the A’gean or the Caucasus, and had established themselves as a 
ruling military caste over the indigenous agriculturists of that mountainous 
peninsula, south of the Black Sea, which we know as Asia Minor. Towards 1800 
B.c. we find them settled near the sources of the Tigris and the Euphrates; thence 
they spread their arms and influence into Syria, and gave mighty Egypt some 
indignant concern. We have seen how Rameses II was forced to make peace 
with them, and to acknowledge the Hittite king as his equal. At Boghaz Keui!! 
they made their capital and centered their civilization: first on the iron which 
they mined in the mountains bordering on Armenia, then on a code of laws much 
influenced by Hammurabi’s, and finally on a crude esthetic sense which drove 
them to carve vast and awkward figures in the round, or upon the living rock.!!! 
Their language, recently deciphered by Hronzny from the ten thousand clay 
tablets found at Boghaz Keui by Hugo Winckler, was largely of Indo-European 
affinity; its declensional and conjugational forms closely resembled those of 
Latin and Greek, and some of its simpler words are visibly akin to English.!V 
The Hittites wrote a pictographic script in their own queer way—one line from 
left to right, the next from right to left, and so forth alternately. They learned 
cuneiform from the Babylonians, taught Crete the use of the clay tablet for 
writing, and seem to have mingled with the ancient Hebrews intimately enough 
to have given them their sharply aquiline nose, so that this Hebraic feature must 
now be considered strictly “Aryan.”4 Some of the surviving tablets are 
vocabularies giving Sumerian, Babylonian and Hittite equivalents; others are 
administrative enactments revealing a close-knit military and monarchical state; 
others contain two hundred fragments of a code of laws, including price- 
regulations for commodities.° The Hittites disappeared from history almost as 
mysteriously as they entered it; one after another their capitals decayed— 
perhaps because their great advantage, iron, became equally accessible to their 
competitors. The last of these capitals, Carchemish, fell before the Assyrians in 
717 B.C. 

Just north of Assyria was a comparatively stable nation, known to the 
Assyrians as Urartu, to the Hebrews as Ararat, and to later times as Armenia. For 
many centuries, beginning before the dawn of recorded history and continuing 
till the establishment of Persian rule over all of western Asia, the Armenians 
maintained their independent government, their characteristic customs and arts. 
Under their greatest king, Argistis II (ca. 708 B.c.), they grew rich by mining iron 
and selling it to Asia and Greece; they achieved a high level of prosperity and 
comfort, of culture and manners; they built great edifices of stone, and made 
excellent vases and statuettes. They lost their wealth in costly wars of offense 


and defense against Assyria, and passed under Persian domination in the days of 
the all-conquering Cyrus. 

Still farther north, along the shores of the Black Sea, wandered the Scythians, 
a horde of warriors half Mongol and half European, ferocious bearded giants 
who lived in wagons, kept their women in purdah seclusion,® rode bareback on 
wild horses, fought to live and lived to fight, drank the blood of their enemies 
and used the scalps as napkins,” weakened Assyria with repeated raids, swept 
through western Asia (ca. 630-610 B.c.), destroying and killing everything and 
everyone in their path, advanced to the very cities of the Egyptian Delta, were 
suddenly decimated by a mysterious disease, and were finally overcome by the 
Medes and driven back to their northern haunts.8; VY We catch from such a story 
another glimpse of the barbaric hinterland that hedged in every ancient state. 

Towards the end of the ninth century B.c. a new power arose in Asia Minor, 
inheriting the remains of the Hittite civilization, and serving as a cultural bridge 
to Lydia and Greece. The legend by which the Phrygians tried to explain for 
curious historians the foundation of their kingdom was symbolical of the rise and 
fall of nations. Their first king, Gordios, was a simple peasant whose sole 
inheritance had been a pair of oxen;V! their next king, his son Midas, was a 
spendthrift who weakened the state by that greed and extravagance which 
posterity represented through the legend of his plea to the gods that he might 
turn anything to gold by touching it. The plea was so well heard that everything 
Midas touched turned to gold, even the food that he put to his lips; he was on the 
verge of starvation when the gods allowed him to cleanse himself of the curse by 
bathing in the river Pactolus—which has given up grains of gold ever since. 

The Phrygians made their way into Asia from Europe, built a capital at 
Ancyra, and for a time contended with Assyria and Egypt for mastery of the 
Near East. They adopted a native mother-goddess, Ma, rechristened her Cybele 
from the mountains (kybela) in which she dwelt, and worshiped her as the great 
spirit of the untilled earth, the personification of all the reproductive energies of 
nature. They took over from the aborigines the custom of serving the goddess 
through sacred prostitution, and accepted into their mythical lore the story of 
how Cybele had fallen in love with the young god Atys,V!! and had compelled 
him to emasculate himself in her honor; hence the priests of the Great Mother 
sacrificed their manhood to her upon entering the service of her temples.!! These 
barbarous legends fascinated the imagination of the Greeks, and entered 
profoundly into their mythology and their literature. The Romans officially 
adopted Cybele into their religion, and some of the orgiastic rites that marked the 
Roman carnivals were derived from the wild rituals with which the Phrygians 
annually celebrated the death and resurrection of the handsome Atys.12 


The ascendency of Phrygia in Asia Minor was ended with the rise of the new 
kingdom of Lydia. King Gyges established it with its capital at Sardis; Alyattes, 
in a long reign of forty-nine years, raised it to prosperity and power; Croesus 
(570-546 B.c.) inherited and enjoyed it, expanded it by conquest to include nearly 
all of Asia Minor, and then surrendered it to Persia. By generous bribes to local 
politicians he brought one after another of the petty states that surrounded him 
into subjection to Lydia, and by pious and unprecedented hecatombs to local 
deities he placated these subject peoples and persuaded them that he was the 
darling of their gods. Croesus further distinguished himself by issuing gold and 
silver coins of admirable design, minted and guaranteed at their face value by the 
state; and though these were not, as long supposed, the first official coins in 
history, much less the invention of coinage, V!!! nevertheless they set an example 
that stimulated trade throughout the Mediterranean world. Men had for many 
centuries used various metals as standards of value and exchange; but these, 
whether copper, bronze, iron, silver or gold, had in most countries been 
measured by weight or other tests at each transaction. It was no small 
improvement that replaced such cumbersome tokens with a national currency; by 
accelerating the passage of goods from those that could best produce them to 
those that most effectively demanded them it added to the wealth of the world, 
and prepared for mercantile civilizations like those of Ionia and Greece, in which 
the proceeds of commerce were to finance the achievements of literature and art. 

Of Lydian literature nothing remains; nor does any specimen survive of the 
preciously wrought vases of gold, iron and silver that Croesus offered to the 
conquered gods. The vases found in Lydian tombs, and now housed in the 
Louvre, show how the artistic leadership of Egypt and Babylonia was yielding, 
in the Lydia of Croesus’ day, to the growing influence of Greece; their delicacy 
of execution rivals their fidelity to nature. When Herodotus visited Lydia he 
found its customs almost indistinguishable from those of his fellow-Greeks; all 
that remained to separate them, he tells us, was the way in which the daughters 
of the common people earned their dowries—by prostitution.13 

The same great gossip is our chief authority for the dramatic story of 
Croesus’s fall. Herodotus recounts how Croesus displayed his riches to Solon, 
and then asked him whom he considered the happiest of men. Solon, after 
naming three individuals who were all dead, refused to call Croesus happy, on 
the ground that there was no telling what misfortunes the morrow would bring 
him. Croesus dismissed the great legislator as a fool, turned his hand to plotting 
against Persia, and suddenly found the hosts of Cyrus at his gates. According to 
the same historian the Persians won through the superior stench of their camels, 
which the horses of the Lydian cavalry could not bear; the horses fled, the 


Lydians were routed, and Sardis fell. Croesus, according to ancient tradition, 
prepared a great funeral pyre, took his place on it with his wives, his daughters, 
and the noblest young men among the surviving citizens, and ordered his 
eunuchs to burn himself and them to death. In his last moments he remembered 
the words of Solon, mourned his own blindness, and reproached the gods who 
had taken all his hecatombs and paid him with destruction. Cyrus, if we may 
follow Herodotus,!4 took pity on him, ordered the flames to be extinguished, 
carried Croesus with him to Persia, and made him one of his most trusted 
counsellors. 


Il. THE SEMITIC PEOPLES 


The antiquity of the Arabs—Phoenicians—Their world trade—Their 

circumnavigation of Africa—Colonies—Tyre and Sidon—Deities— 

The dissemination of the alphabet—Syria—Astarte—The death and 
resurrection of Adoni—The sacrifice of children 


If we attempt to mitigate the confusion of tongues in the Near East by 
distinguishing the northern peoples of the region as mostly Indo-European, and 
the central and southern peoples, from Assyria to Arabia, as Semitic,!* we shall 
have to remember that reality is never so clear-cut in its differences as the 
rubrics under which we dismember it for neat handling. The Near East was 
divided by mountains and deserts into localities naturally isolated and therefore 
naturally diverse in language and traditions; but not only did trade tend to 
assimilate language, customs and arts along its main routes (as, for example, 
along the great rivers from Nineveh and Carchemish to the Persian Gulf), but the 
migrations and imperial deportations of vast communities so mingled stocks and 
speech that a certain homogeneity of culture accompanied the heterogeneity of 
blood. By “Indo-European,” then, we shall mean predominantly Indo-European; 
by “Semitic” we shall mean predominantly Semitic: no strain was unmixed, no 
culture was left uninfluenced by its neighbors or its enemies. We are to vision 
the vast area as a scene of ethnic diversity and flux, in which now the Indo- 
European, now the Semitic, stock for a time prevailed, but only to take on the 
general cultural character of the whole. Hammurabi and Darius I were separated 
by differences of blood and religion, and by almost as many centuries as those 
that divide us from Christ; nevertheless, when we examine the two great kings 
we perceive that they are essentially and profoundly akin. 


The fount and breeding-place of the Semites was Arabia. Out of that arid 
region, where the “man-plant” grows so vigorously and hardly any other plant 
will grow at all, came, in a succession of migrations, wave after wave of sturdy, 
reckless stoics no longer supportable by desert and oases, and bound to conquer 
for themselves a place in the shade. Those who remained behind created the 
civilization of Arabia and the Bedouin: the patriarchal family, the stern morality 
of obedience, the fatalism of a hard environment, and the ignorant courage to kill 
their own daughters as offerings to the gods. Nevertheless they did not take 
religion very much to heart till Mohammed came, and they neglected the arts 
and refinements of life as effeminate devices for degenerate men. For a time they 
controlled the trade with the further East: their ports at Canneh and Aden were 
heaped with the riches of the Indies, and their patient caravans carried these 
goods precariously overland to Phoenicia and Babylon. In the interior of their 
broad peninsula they built cities, palaces and temples, but they did not encourage 
foreigners to come and see them. For thousands of years they have lived their 
own life, kept their own customs, kept their own counsel; they are the same 
today as in the time of Cheops and Gudea; they have seen a hundred kingdoms 
rise and fall about them; and their soil is still jealously theirs, guarded from 
profane feet and alien eyes. 

Who, now, were those Phoenicians who have so often been spoken of in these 
pages, whose ships sailed every sea, whose merchants bargained in every port? 
The historian is abashed before any question of origins: he must confess that he 
knows next to nothing about either the early or the late history of this ubiquitous, 
yet elusive, people.!5 We do not know whence they came, nor when; we are not 
certain that they were Semites;* and as to the date of their arrival on the 
Mediterranean coast, we cannot contradict the statement of the scholars of Tyre, 
who told Herodotus that their ancestors had come from the Persian Gulf, and had 
founded the city in what we should call the twenty-eighth century before 
Christ.1”7 Even their name is problematical: the phoinix from which the Greeks 
coined it may mean the red dye that Tyrian merchants sold, or a palm-tree that 
flourishes along the Phoenician coast. That coast, a narrow strip a hundred miles 
long and only ten miles wide, between Syria and the sea, was almost all of 
Phoenicia; the people never thought it worth while to settle in the Lebanon hills 
behind them, or to bring these ranges under their rule; they were content that this 
beneficent barrier should protect them from the more warlike nations whose 
goods they carried out into all the lanes of the sea. 

Those mountains compelled them to live on the water. From the Sixth 
Egyptian Dynasty onward they were the busiest merchants of the ancient world; 
and when they liberated themselves from Egypt (ca. 1200 B.c.) they became 


masters of the Mediterranean. They themselves manufactured various forms and 
objects of glass and metal; they made enameled vases, weapons, ornaments and 
jewelry; they had a monopoly of the purple dye which they extracted from the 
molluscs abounding along their shores;!® and the women of Tyre were famous 
for the gorgeous colors with which they stained the products of their deft 
needlework. These, and the exportable surplus of India and the Near East— 
cereals, wines, textiles and precious stones—they shipped to every city of the 
Mediterranean far and near, bringing back, in return, lead, gold and iron from the 
south shores of the Black Sea, copper, cypress and corn from Cyprus,*! ivory 
from Africa, silver from Spain, tin from Britain, and slaves from everywhere. 
They were shrewd traders; they persuaded the natives of Spain to give them, in 
exchange for a cargo of oil, so great a quantity of silver that the holds of their 
ships could not contain it—whereupon the subtle Semites replaced the iron or 
stones in their anchors with silver, and sailed prosperously away.!9 Not satisfied 
with this, they enslaved the natives, and made them work for long hours in the 
mines for a subsistence wage.*!! Like all early voyagers, and some old 
languages, they made scant distinction between trade and treachery, commerce 
and robbery; they stole from the weak, cheated the stupid, and were honest with 
the rest. Sometimes they captured ships on the high seas, and confiscated their 
cargoes and their crews; sometimes they lured curious natives into visiting the 
Phoenician vessels, and then sailed off with them to sell them as slaves.2! They 
had much to do with giving the trading Semites of antiquity an evil reputation, 
especially with the early Greeks, who did the same things. *!!! 

Their low and narrow galleys, some seventy feet long, set a new style of 
design by abandoning the inward-curving bow of the Egyptian vessel, and 
turning it outward into a sharp point for cleaving wind or water, or the ships of 
the enemy. One large rectangular sail, hoisted on a mast fixed in the keel, helped 
the galley-slaves who provided most of the motive-power with their double bank 
of oars. On a deck above the rowers, soldiers stood on guard, ready for trade or 
war. These frail ships, having no compasses and drawing hardly five feet of 
water, kept cautiously near the shore, and for a long time dared not move during 
the night. Gradually the art of navigation developed to the point where the 
Phoenician pilots, guiding themselves by the North Star (or the Phoenician Star, 
as the Greeks called it), adventured into the oceans, and at last circumnavigated 
Africa, sailing down the east coast first, and “discovering” the Cape of Good 
Hope some two thousand years before Vasco da Gama. “When autumn came,” 
says Herodotus, “they went ashore, sowed the land, and waited for harvest; then, 
having reaped the corn, they put to sea again. When two years had thus passed, 


in the third, having doubled the Pillars of Hercules (Gibraltar), they arrived in 
Egypt.”23 What an adventure! 

At strategic points along the Mediterranean they established garrisons that 
grew in time into populous colonies or cities: at Cadiz, Carthage and Marseilles, 
in Malta, Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, even in distant England. They occupied 
Cyprus, Melos and Rhodes.24 They took the arts and sciences of Egypt, Crete 
and the Near East and spread them in Greece, Africa, Italy and Spain. They 
bound together the East and the West in a commercial and cultural web, and 
began to redeem Europe from barbarism. 


Nourished by this trade, and skilfully governed by mercantile aristocracies 
too clever in diplomacy and finance to waste their fortunes in war, the cities of 
Phoenicia rose to a place among the richest and most powerful in the world. 
Byblos thought itself the oldest of all cities; the god El had founded it at the 
beginning of time, and to the end of its history it remained the religious capital 
of Phoenicia. Because papyrus was one of the principal articles in its trade, the 
Greeks took the name of the city as their word for bbok—biblos—and from their 
word for books named our Bible—ta biblia. 

Some fifty miles to the south, also on the coast, lay Sidon; originally a 
fortress, it grew rapidly into a village, a town, a prosperous city; it contributed 
the best ships to Xerxes’ fleet; and when later the Persians besieged and captured 
it, its proud leaders deliberately burned it to the ground, forty thousand 
inhabitants perishing in the conflagration.2° It was already rebuilt and flourishing 
when Alexander came, and some of its enterprising merchants followed his army 
to India “for trafficking.”26 

Greatest of the Phoenician cities was Tyre—i.e., the rock—built upon an 
island several miles off the coast. It, too, began as a fortress; but its splendid 
harbor and its security from attack soon made it the metropolis of Phoenicia, a 
cosmopolitan bedlam of merchants and slaves from the whole Mediterranean 
world. Already in the ninth century B.c., Tyre had achieved affluence under King 
Hiram, friend of King Solomon; and by the time of Zechariah (ca. 520 B.c.), she 
had “heaped up silver as the dust, and fine gold as the mire of the streets.”27 
“The houses here,” said Strabo, “have many stories, even more than the houses 
at Rome.”28 Its wealth and courage kept it independent until Alexander came. 
The young god saw in it a challenge to his omnipotence, and reduced it by 
building a causeway that turned the island into a peninsula. The success of 
Alexandria completed the ruin of Tyre. 

Like every nation that feels the complexity of cosmic currents and the variety 
of human needs, Phoenicia had many gods. Each city had its Baal (i.e., Lord) or 


city-god, who was conceived as ancestor of the kings, and source of the soil’s 
fertility; the corn, the wine, the figs and the flax were all the work of the holy 
Baal. The Baal of Tyre was called Melkarth; like Hercules, with whom the 
Greeks identified him, he was a god of strength, and accomplished feats worthy 
of a Munchausen. Astarte was the Greek name of the Phoenician Ishtar; she had 
the distinction of being worshiped in some places as the goddess of a cold 
Artemisian chastity, and in others as the amorous and wanton deity of physical 
love, in which form she was identified by the Greeks with Aphrodite. As Ishtar- 
Mylitta received in sacrifice the virginity of her girl-devotees at Babylon, so the 
women who honored Astarte at Byblos had to give up their long tresses to her, or 
surrender themselves to the first stranger who solicited their love in the precincts 
of the temple. And as Ishtar had loved Tammuz, so Astarte had loved Adoni 
(i.e., Lord), whose death on the tusks of a boar was annually mourned at Byblos 
and Paphos (in Cyprus) with wailing and beating of the breast. Luckily Adoni 
rose from the dead as often as he died, and ascended to heaven in the presence of 
his worshipers.29 Finally there was Moloch (i.e., King), the terrible god to whom 
the Phoenicians offered living children as burnt sacrifices; at Carthage, during a 
siege of the city (307 B.c.), two hundred boys of the best families were burned to 
death on the altar of this fiery divinity.3° 


Nevertheless the Phoenicians deserve some niche in the hall of civilized 
nations, for it was probably their merchants who taught the Egyptian alphabet to 
the nations of antiquity. Not the ecstasies of literature but the needs of commerce 
brought unity to the peoples of the Mediterranean; nothing could better illustrate 
a certain generative relation between commerce and culture. We do not know 
that the Phoenicians introduced this alphabet into Greece, though Greek tradition 
unanimously affirms it;3! it is possible that Crete gave the alphabet to both the 
Phoenicians and the Greeks.32 But it is more probable that the Phoenicians took 
letters where they took papyrus. About 1100 B.c. we find them importing 
papyrus from Egypt;?3 for a nation that kept and carried many accounts it was an 
inestimable convenience compared with the heavy clay tablets of Mesopotamia; 
and the Egyptian alphabet was likewise an immense improvement upon the 
clumsy syllabaries of the Near East. About 960 B.c. King Hiram of Tyre 
dedicated to one of his gods a bronze cup engraved with an alphabetic 
inscription;34 and about 840 B.c. King Mesha of Moab announced his glory (on a 
stone now in the Louvre) in a Semitic dialect written from right to left in letters 
corresponding to those of the Phoenician alphabet. The Greeks reversed the 
facing of some of the letters, because they wrote from left to right; but 
essentially their alphabet was that which the Phoenicians had taught them, and 


which they were in turn to teach to Europe. These strange symbols are the most 
precious portion of our cultural heritage. 

The oldest examples of alphabetic writing known to us, however, appear not 
in Phoenicia but in Sinai. At Serabit-el-khadim, a little hamlet covering a site 
where anciently the Egyptians mined turquoise, Sir William Flinders Petrie 
found inscriptions in a strange language, dating back to an uncertain age, 
perhaps as early as 2500 B.c. Though these inscriptions have never been 
deciphered, it is apparent that they were written not in hieroglyphics, nor in 
syllabic cuneiform, but with an alphabet.2° At Zapouna, in southern Syria, 
French archeologists discovered an entire library of clay tabletssome in 
hieroglyphic, some in a Semitic alphabetic script. As Zapouna seems to have 
been permanently destroyed about 1200 B.c., these tablets go back presumably to 
the thirteenth century B.c.,°6 and suggest to us again how old civilization was in 
those centuries to which our ignorance ascribes its origins. 


Syria lay behind Phoenicia, in the very lap of the Lebanon hills, gathering its 
tribes together loosely under the rule of that capital which still boasts that it is 
the oldest city of all, and still harbors Syrians hungry for liberty. For a time the 
kings of Damascus dominated a dozen petty nations about them, and 
successfully resisted the efforts of Assyria to make Syria one of her vassal states. 
The inhabitants of the city were Semitic merchants, who managed to garner 
wealth out of the caravan trade that passed through Syria’s mountains and plains. 
Artisans and slaves worked for them, none too happily. We hear of masons 
organizing great unions, and inscriptions tell of a strike of bakers in Magnesia; 
across the centuries we sense the strife and busyness of an ancient Syrian 
town.37 These artisans were skilful in shaping graceful pottery, in carving ivory 
and wood, in polishing gems, and in weaving stuffs of gay colors for the 
adornment of their women.38 

Fashions, manners and morals in Damascus were very much as at Babylon, 
which was the Paris and arbiter elegantiarum of the ancient East. Religious 
prostitution flourished, for in Syria, as throughout western Asia, the fertility of 
the soil was symbolized in a Great Mother, or Goddess, whose sexual commerce 
with her lover gave the hint to all the reproductive processes and energies of 
nature; and the sacrifice of virginity at the temples was not only an offering to 
Astarte, but a participation with her in that annual self-abandonment which, it 
was hoped, would offer an irresistible suggestion to the earth, and insure the 
increase of plants, animals and men.29 About the time of the vernal equinox the 
festival of the Syrian Astarte, like that of Cybele in Phrygia, was celebrated at 
Hierapolis with a fervor bordering upon madness. The noise of flutes and drums 


mingled with the wailing of the women for Astarte’s dead lord, Adoni; eunuch 
priests danced wildly, and slashed themselves with knives; at last many men, 
who had come merely as spectators, were overcome with the excitement, threw 
off their clothing, and emasculated themselves in pledge of lifelong service to 
the goddess. Then, in the dark of the night, the priests brought a mystic 
illumination to the scene, opened the tomb of the young god, and announced 
triumphantly that Adoni, the Lord, had risen from the dead. Touching the lips of 
the worshipers with balm, the priests whispered to them the promise that they, 
too, would some day rise from the grave.49 

The other gods of Syria were not less bloodthirsty than Astarte. It is true that 
the priests recognized a general divinity, embracing all the gods, and called El or 
Ilu, like the Elohim of the Jews; but this calm abstraction was hardly noticed by 
the people who gave their worship to the Baal. Usually they identified this city- 
god with the sun, as they identified Astarte with the moon; and on occasions of 
great moment they offered him their own children in sacrifice, after the manner 
of the Phoenicians; the parents came to the ceremony dressed as for a festival, 
and the cries of their children burning in the lap of the god were drowned by the 
blaring of trumpets and the piping of flutes. Normally, however, a milder 
sacrifice sufficed; the priests slashed themselves until the altar was covered with 
their blood; or the child’s foreskin was offered as a commutation for his life; or 
the priests condescended to accept a sum of money to be presented to the god in 
place of the prepuce. In some way the god had to be appeased and satisfied; for 
his worshipers had made him in the image and dream of themselves, and he had 
no great regard for human life, or womanly tears.41 

Similar customs, varying only in name and detail, were practised by the 
Semitic tribes south of Syria, who filled the land with their confusion of tongues. 
It was forbidden the Jews to “make their children pass through the fire,” but 
occasionally they did it none the less.42 Abraham about to sacrifice Isaac, and 
Agamemnon sacrificing Iphigenia, were but resorting to an ancient rite in 
attempting to propitiate the gods with human blood. Mesha, King of Moab, 
sacrificed his eldest son by fire as a means of raising a siege; his prayer having 
been answered, and the sacrifice of his son having been accepted, he slaughtered 
seven thousand Israelites in gratitude.42 Throughout this region, from the 
Sumerian days when the Amorites roamed the plains of Amurru (ca. 2800 B.c.) 
to the time when the Jews fell with divine wrath upon the Canaanites, and 
Sargon of Assyria captured Samaria, and Nebuchadrezzar captured Jerusalem 
(597 B.c.), the valley of the Jordan was drenched periodically with fratricidal 
blood, and many Lords of Hosts rejoiced. These Moabites, Canaanites, 
Amorites, Edomites, Philistines and Arameans hardly enter into the cultural 


record of mankind. It is true that the fertile Arameans, spreading everywhere, 
made their language the lingua franca of the Near East, and that the alphabetic 
script which they had learned either from the Egyptians or the Phoenicians 
replaced the cuneiform and syllabaries of Mesopotamia, first as a mercantile, 
then as a literary, medium, and became at last the tongue of Christ and the 
alphabet of the Arabs today.44 But time preserves their names not so much 
because of their own accomplishments as because they played some part on the 
tragic stage of Palestine. We must study, in greater detail than their neighbors, 
these numerically and geographically insignificant Jews, who gave to the world 
one of its greatest literatures, two of its most influential religions, and so many 
of its profoundest men. 


I The word Aryan first appears in the Harri, one of the tribes of Mitanni. In general it was the self-given 
appellation of peoples living near, or coming from, the shores of the Caspian Sea. The term is properly 
applied today chiefly to the Mitannians, Hittites, Medes, Persians, and Vedic Hindus—i.e., only to the 
eastern branch of the Indo-European peoples, whose western branch populated Europe. 


II East of the Halys River. Nearby, across the river, is Angora, capital of Turkey, and lineal descendant of 
Ancyra, the ancient metropolis of Phrygia. We may be helped to a cultural perspective by realizing that the 
Turks, whom we call “terrible,” note with pride the antiquity of their capital, and mourn the domination of 
Europe by barbaric infidels. Every point is the center of the world. 


II Baron von Oppenheim unearthed at Tell Halaf and elsewhere many relics of Hittite art, which he has 
collected into his own museum, an abandoned factory in Berlin. Most of these remains are dated by their 
finder about 1200 B.c.; some of them he attributes precariously to the fourth millennium B.c. The collection 
includes a group of lions crudely but powerfully carved in stone, a bull in fine black stone, and figures of 
the Hittite triad of gods—the Sun-god, the Weather-god, and Hepat, the Hittite Ishtar. One of the most 
impressive of the figures is an ungainly Sphinx, before which is a stone vessel intended for offerings. 


IV Cf., e.g., vadar, water; ezza, eat; uga, I (Latin ego); tug, thee; vesh, we; mu, me; kuish, who (Lat. quis); 
quit, what (Lat. quid), etc.3 


V Hippocrates tells us that “their women, so long as they are virgins, ride, shoot, throw the javelin while 
mounted, and fight with their enemies. They do not lay aside their virginity until they have killed three of 
their enemies. ... A woman who takes to herself a husband no longer rides, unless she is compelled to do 
so by a general expedition. They have no right breast; for while they are yet babies their mothers make red- 
hot a bronze instrument constructed for this very purpose and apply it to the right breast and cauterize it, so 
that its growth is arrested, and all its strength and bulk are diverted to the right shoulder and right arm.”9 


VI The oracle of Zeus had commanded the Phrygians to choose as king the first man who rode up to the 
temple in a wagon; hence the selection of Gordios. The new king dedicated his car to the god; and a new 
oracle predicted that the man who should succeed in untying the intricate bark knot that bound the yoke of 
the wagon to the pole would rule over all Asia. Alexander, story goes, cut the “Gordian knot” with a blow 
of his sword. 


VII Atys, we are informed, was miraculously born of the virgin-goddess Nana, who conceived him by 
placing a pomegranate between her breasts. 10 


VII Older coins have been found at Mohenjo-daro, in India (2900 B.c.); and we have seen how 
Sennacherib (ca. 700 B.C.) minted half-shekel pieces. 


IX The term Semite is derived from Shem, legendary son of Noah, on the theory that Shem was the ancestor 
of all the Semitic peoples. 


X Autran has argued that they were a branch of the Cretan civilization.16 
XI Copper and cypress took their names from Cyprus. 


XII Cf. Gibbon: “Spain, by a very singular fatality, was the Peru and Mexico of the old world. The 
discovery of the rich western continent by the Phoenicians, and the oppression of the simple natives, who 
were compelled to labor in their own mines for the benefit of the strangers, form an exact type of the more 
recent history of Spanish America.”2° 


XIII The Greeks, who for half a millennium were raiders and pirates, gave the name “Phoenician” to 
anyone addicted to sharp practices.22 


CHAPTER XII 
Judea 


I. THE PROMISED LAND 


Palestine—Climate—Prehistory—Abraham’s people—The Jews in 
Egypt—The Exodus—The conquest of Canaan 


A BUCKLE or a Montesquieu, eager to interpret history through geography, 
might have taken a handsome leaf out of Palestine. One hundred and fifty miles 
from Dan on the north to Beersheba on the south, twenty-five to eighty miles 
from the Philistines on the west to the Syrians, Arameans, Ammonites, 
Moabites and Edomites on the east—one would not expect so tiny a territory to 
play a major role in history, or to leave behind it an influence greater than that of 
Babylonia, Assyria or Persia, perhaps greater even than that of Egypt or Greece. 
But it was the fortune and misfortune of Palestine that it lay midway between the 
capitals of the Nile and those of the Tigris and Euphrates. This circumstance 
brought trade to Judea, and it brought war; time and again the harassed Hebrews 
were compelled to take sides in the struggle of the empires, to pay tribute or be 
overrun. Behind the Bible, behind the plaintive cries of the psalmists and the 
prophets for help from the sky, lay this imperiled place of the Jews between the 
upper and nether millstones of Mesopotamia and Egypt. 

The climatic history of the land tells us again how precarious a thing 
civilization is, and how its great enemies—barbarism and desiccationare always 
waiting to destroy it. Once Palestine was “a land flowing with milk and honey,” 
as many a passage in the Pentateuch describes it.! Josephus, in the first century 
after Christ, still speaks of it as “moist enough for agriculture, and very 
beautiful. They have abundance of trees, and are full of autumn fruits both wild 
and cultivated. .. . They are not naturally watered by many rivers, but derive 
their chief moisture from rain, of which they have no want.” In ancient days the 
spring rains that fed the land were stored in cisterns or brought back to the 
surface by a multitude of wells, and distributed over the country by a network of 
canals; this was the physical basis of Jewish civilization. The soil, so nourished, 
produced barley, wheat and corn, the vine throve on it, and trees bore olives, 
figs, dates or other fruits on every slope. When war came and devastated these 


artifically fertile fields, or when some conqueror exiled to distant regions the 
families that had cared for them, the desert crept in eagerly, and in a few years 
undid the work of generations. We cannot judge the fruitfulness of ancient 
Palestine from the barren wastes and timid oases that confronted the brave Jews 
who in our own time returned to their old home after eighteen centuries of exile, 
dispersion and suffering. 


History is older in Palestine than Bishop Ussher supposed. Neanderthal 
remains have been unearthed near the Sea of Galilee, and five Neanderthal 
skeletons were recently discovered in a cave near Haifa; it appears likely that the 
Mousterian culture which flourished in Europe about 40,000 B.c. extended to 
Palestine. At Jericho neolithic floors and hearths have been exhumed that carry 
back the history of the region down to a Middle Bronze Age (2000-1600 B.c.), in 
which the towns of Palestine and Syria had accumulated such wealth as to invite 
conquest by Egypt. In the fifteenth century before Christ Jericho was a well- 
walled city, ruled by kings acknowledging the suzerainty of Egypt; the tombs of 
these kings, excavated by the Garstang Expedition, contained hundreds of vases, 
funerary offerings, and other objects indicating a settled life at Jericho in the 
time of the Hyksos domination, and a fairly developed civilization in the days of 
Hatshepsut and Thutmose III.2 It becomes apparent that the different dates at 
which we begin the history of divers peoples are merely the marks of our 
ignorance. The Tell-el-Amarna letters carry on the general picture of Palestinian 
and Syrian life almost to the entrance of the Jews into the valley of the Nile. It is 
probable, though not certain, that the “Habiru” spoken of in this correspondence 
were Hebrews.| 4 


The Jews believed that the people of Abraham had come from Ur in Sumeria,° 
and had settled in Palestine (ca. 2200 B.c.) a thousand years or more before 
Moses; and that the conquest of the Canaanites was merely a capture by the 
Hebrews of the land promised them by their God. The Amraphael mentioned in 
Genesis (xiv, 1) as “King of Shinar in those days” was probably Amarpal, father 
of Hammurabi, and his predecessor on the throne of Babylon. There are no 
direct references in contemporary sources to either the Exodus or the conquest of 
Canaan;’ and the only indirect reference is the stele erected by Pharaoh 
Merneptah (ca. 1225 B.c.), part of which reads as follows: 


The kings are overthrown, saying “Salam!” ... 
Wasted is Tehenu, 
The Hittite land is pacified, 


Plundered is Canaan, with every evil, ... 

Israel is desolated, her seed is not; 

Palestine has become a widow for Egypt, 

All lands are united, they are pacified; 

Every one that is turbulent is bound by King Merneptah.® 


This does not prove that Merneptah was the Pharaoh of the Exodus; it proves 
little except that Egyptian armies had again ravaged Palestine. We cannot tell 
when the Jews entered Egypt, nor whether they came to it as freemen or as 
slaves.!! We may take it as likely that the immigrants were at first a modest 
number,!! and that the many thousands of Jews in Egypt in Moses’ time were 
the consequence of a high birth rate; as in all periods, “the more they afflicted 
them, the more they multiplied and grew.”!2 The story of the “bondage” in 
Egypt, of the use of the Jews as slaves in great construction enterprises, their 
rebellion and escape—or emigration—to Asia, has many internal signs of 
essential truth, mingled, of course, with supernatural interpolations customary in 
all the historical writing of the ancient East. Even the story of Moses must not be 
rejected offhand; it is astonishing, however, that no mention is made of him by 
either Amos or Isaiah, whose preaching appears to have preceded by a century 
the composition of the Pentateuch.!!! 

When Moses led the Jews to Mt. Sinai he was merely following the route laid 
down by Egyptian turquoise-hunting expeditions for a thousand years before 
him. The account of the forty years’ wandering in the desert, once looked upon 
as incredible, now seems reasonable enough in a traditionally nomadic people; 
and the conquest of Canaan was but one more instance of a hungry nomad horde 
falling upon a settled community. The conquerors killed as many as they could, 
and married the rest. Slaughter was unconfined, and (to follow the text) was 
divinely ordained and enjoyed;!9 Gideon, in capturing two cities, slew 120,000 
men; only in the annals of the Assyrians do we meet again with such hearty 
killing, or easy counting. Occasionally, we are told, “the land rested from 
war.”20 Moses had been a patient statesman, but Joshua was only a plain, blunt 
warrior; Moses had ruled bloodlessly by inventing interviews with God, but 
Joshua ruled by the second law of nature—that the superior killer survives. In 
this realistic and unsentimental fashion the Jews took their Promised Land. 


II. SOLOMON IN ALL HIS GLORY 


Race—Appearance—Language—Organization—Judges and kings— 
Saul—David—Solomon—His wealth—The Temple—Rise of the social 
problem in Israel 


Of their racial origin we can only say vaguely that they were Semites, not 
sharply distinct or different from the other Semites of western Asia; it was their 
history that made them, not they who made their history. At their very first 
appearance they are already a mixture of many stocksonly by the most 
unbelievable virtue could a “pure” race have existed among the thousand ethnic 
cross-currents of the Near East. But the Jews were the pures of all, for they 
intermarried only very reluctantly with other peoples. Hence they have 
maintained their type with astonishing tenacity; the Hebrew prisoners on the 
Egyptian and Assyrian reliefs, despite the prejudices of the artist, are 
recognizably like the Jews of our own time: there, too, are the long and curved 
Hittite nose,!V the projecting cheek-bones, the curly hair and beard; though one 
cannot see, under the Egyptian caricature, the scrawny toughness of body, the 
subtlety and obstinacy of spirit, that have characterized the Semites from the 
“stiff-necked” followers of Moses to the inscrutable Bedouins and tradesmen of 
today. In the early years of their conquest they dressed in simple tunics, low- 
crowned hats or turban-like caps, and easy-going sandals; as wealth came they 
covered their feet with leather shoes, and their tunics with fringed kaftans. Their 
women, who were among the most beautiful of antiquity,Y painted their cheeks 
and their eyes, wore all the jewelry they could get, and adopted to the best of 
their ability the newest styles from Babylon, Nineveh, Damascus or Tyre.?! 

Hebrew was among the most majestically sonorous of all the languages of the 
earth. Despite its gutturals, it was full of masculine music; Renan described it as 
“a quiver full of arrows, a trumpet of brasses crashing through the air.”22 It did 
not differ much from the speech of the Phoenicians or the Moabites. The Jews 
used an alphabet akin to the Phoenician;23 some scholars believe it to be the 
oldest alphabet known.232 They did not bother to write vowels, leaving these for 
the sense to fill in; even today the Hebrew vowels are mere points adorning the 
consonants. 

The invaders never formed a united nation, but remained for a long time as 
twelve more or less independent tribes, organized and ruled on the principles not 
of the state but of the patriarchal family. The oldest head of each family group 
participated in a council of elders which was the last court of law and justice in 
the tribe, and which coéperated with the leaders of other tribes only under the 
compulsion of dire emergency. The family was the most convenient economic 


unit in tilling the fields and tending the flocks; this was the source of its strength, 
its authority, and its political power. A measure of family communism softened 
the rigors of paternal discipline, and created memories to which the prophets 
harked back disconsolately in more individualistic days. For when, under 
Solomon, industry came to the towns, and made the individual the new 
economic unit of production, the authority of the family weakened, even as 
today, and the inherent order of Jewish life decayed. 

The “judges” to whom the tribes occasionally gave a united obedience were 
not magistrates, but chieftains or warriors—even when they were priests.24 “In 
those days there was no king in Israel, but every man did that which was right in 
his own eyes.”25 This incredibly Jeffersonian condition gave way under the 
needs of war; the threat of domination by the Philistines brought a temporary 
unity to the tribes, and persuaded them to appoint a king whose authority over 
them should be continuous. The prophet Samuel warned them against certain 
disadvantages in rule by one man: 


And Samuel said, This will be the manner of the king that shall 
reign over you: He will take your sons and appoint them for himself, 
for his chariots, and to be his horsemen; and some shall run before his 
chariots. And he will appoint them captains over thousands, and 
captains over fifties; and will set them to ear his ground, and to reap 
his harvest, and to make his instruments of war, and instruments of his 
chariots. And he will take your daughters to be confectionaries, and to 
be cooks, and to be bakers. And he will take your fields, and your 
vineyards, and your oliveyards, even the best of them, and give them 
to his servants. And he will take your menservants, and your 
maidservants, and your goodliest young men, and your asses, and put 
them to his work. He will take the tenth of your sheep, and ye shall be 
his servants. And ye shall cry out in that day because of your king 
which ye shall have chosen you; and the Lord will not hear you in that 
day. 

Nevertheless the people refused to obey the voice of Samuel; and 
they said, Nay, but we shall have a king over us; that we also may be 
like all the nations; and that our king may judge us, and go out before 
us, and fight our battles.26 


Their first king, Saul, gave them good and evil instructively: fought their 
battles bravely, lived simply on his own estate at Gileah, pursued young David 
with murderous attentions, and was beheaded in flight from the Philistines. The 


Jews learned, then, at the first opportunity, that wars of succession are among the 
appanages of monarchy. Unless the little epic of Saul, Jonathan and David is 
merely a masterpiece of literary creationV! (for there is no contemporary mention 
of these personalities outside the Bible), this first king, after a bloody interlude, 
was succeeded by David, heroic slayer of Goliath, tender lover of Jonathan and 
many maidens, half-naked dancer of wild dances,2° seductive player of the harp, 
sweet singer of marvelous songs, and able king of the Jews for almost forty 
years. Here, so early in literature, is a character fully drawn, real with all the 
contradictory passions of a living soul: as ruthless as his time, his tribe and his 
god, and yet as ready to pardon his enemies as Caesar was, or Christ; putting 
captives to death wholesale, like any Assyrian monarch; charging his son 
Solomon to “bring down to the grave with blood” the “hoar head” of old Shimei 
who had cursed him many years before;29 taking Uriah’s wife into his harem 
incontinently, and sending Uriah into the front line of battle to get rid of him;°° 
accepting Nathan’s rebuke humbly, but keeping the lovely Bathsheba none the 
less; forgiving Saul almost seventy times seven, merely taking his shield when 
he might have taken his life; sparing and supporting Mephibosheth, a possible 
pretender to his throne; pardoning his ungrateful son Absalom, who had been 
caught in armed rebellion, and bitterly mourning that son’s death in treasonable 
battle against his father (“O my son Absalom! my son, my son, Absalom! would 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!”)3!—this is an authentic 
man, of full and varied elements, bearing within him all the vestiges of 
barbarism, and all the promise of civilization. 

On coming to the throne Solomon, for his peace of mind, slew all rival 
claimants. This did not disturb Yahveh, who, taking a liking to the young king, 
promised him wisdom beyond all men before or after him.32 Perhaps Solomon 
deserves his reputation; for not only did he combine in his own life the epicurean 
enjoyment of every pleasure and luxury with a stoic fulfillment of all his 
obligations as a king,V!! but he taught his people the values of law and order, and 
lured them from discord and war to industry and peace. He lived up to his 
name, V!!! for during his long reign Jerusalem, which David had made the capital, 
took advantage of this unwonted quiet, and increased and multiplied its wealth. 
Originally the city!* had been built around a well; then it had been turned into a 
fortress because of its exalted position above the plain; now, though it was not 
on the main lines of trade, it became one of the busiest markets of the Near East. 
By maintaining the good relations that David had established with King Hiram 
of Tyre, Solomon encouraged Phoenician merchants to direct their caravans 
through Palestine, and developed a profitable exchange of agricultural products 
from Israel for the manufactured articles of Tyre and Sidon. He built a fleet of 


mercantile vessels on the Red Sea, and persuaded Hiram to use this new route, 
instead of Egypt, in trading with Arabia and Africa.34 It was probably in Arabia 
that Solomon mined the gold and precious stones of “Ophir”;3>° probably from 
Arabia that the Queen of “Sheba” came to seek his friendship, and perhaps his 
aid.56 We are told that “the weight of gold that came to Solomon in one year was 
six hundred three score and six talents of gold”;3” and though this could not 
compare with the revenues of Babylon, Nineveh or Tyre, it lifted Solomon to a 
place among the richest potentates of his time.* 

Some of this wealth he used for his private pleasure. He indulged particularly 
his hobby for collecting concubines—though historians undramatically reduce 
his “seven hundred wives and three hundred concubines” to sixty and eighty.°9 
Perhaps by some of these marriages he wished to strengthen his friendship with 
Egypt and Phoenicia; perhaps, like Rameses II, he was animated with a eugenic 
passion for transmitting his superior abilities. But most of his revenues went to 
the strengthening of his government and the beautification of his capital. He 
repaired the citadel around which the city had been built; he raised forts and 
stationed garrisons at strategic points of his realm to discourage both invasion 
and revolt. He divided his kingdom, for administrative purposes, into twelve 
districts which deliberately crossed the tribal boundaries; by this plan he hoped 
to lessen the clannish separatism of the tribes, and to weld them into one people. 
He failed, and Judea failed with him. To finance his government he organized 
expeditions to mine precious metals, and to import luxuries and strange 
delicacies—e.g., “ivory, apes and peacocks”49—which could be sold to the 
growing bourgeoisie at high prices; he levied tolls upon all caravans passing 
through Palestine; he put a poll tax upon all his subject peoples, required 
contributions from every district except his own, and reserved to the state a 
monopoly of the trade in yarn, horses and chariots.4! Josephus assures us that 
Solomon “made silver as plentiful in Jerusalem as stones in the street.”42 Finally 
he resolved to adorn the city with a new temple for Yahveh and a new palace for 
himself. 

We gather some sense of the turbulence of Jewish life from the fact that 
before this time there had been, apparently, no temple at all in Judea, not even in 
Jerusalem; the people had sacrificed to Yahveh in local sanctuaries or on crude 
altars in the hills.43 Solomon called the more substantial burghers together, 
announced his plans for a temple, pledged to it great quantities of gold, silver, 
brass, iron, wood and precious stones from his own stores, and gently suggested 
that the temple would welcome contributions from the citizens. If we may 
believe the chronicler, they pledged for his use five thousand gold talents, ten 
thousand silver talents, and as much iron and brass as he might need; “and they 


with whom precious stones were found gave them to the treasure of the house of 
the Lord.”44 The site chosen was on a hill; the walls of the Temple rose, like the 
Parthenon, continuously from the rocky slopes.*! The design was in the style 
that the Phoenicians had adopted from Egypt, with decorative ideas from Assyria 
and Babylon. The Temple was not a church, but a quadrangular enclosure 
composed of several buildings. The main structure was of modest dimensions— 
about one hundred and twenty-four feet in length, fifty-five in breadth, and fifty- 
two in height; half the length of the Parthenon, a quarter of the length of 
Chartres.46 The Hebrews who came from all Judea to contribute to the Temple, 
and later to worship in it, forgivably looked upon it as one of the wonders of the 
world; they had not seen the immensely greater temples of Thebes, Babylon and 
Nineveh. Before the main structure rose a “porch” some one hundred and eighty 
feet high, overlaid with gold. Gold was spread lavishly about, if we may credit 
our sole authority: on the beams of the main ceiling, on the posts, the doors and 
the walls, on the candelabra, the lamps, the snuffers, the spoons, the censers, and 
“a hundred basins of gold.” Precious stones were inlaid here and there, and two 
gold-plated cherubim guarded the Ark of the Covenant.4”7 The walls were of 
great square stones; the ceiling, posts and doors were of carved cedar and olive 
wood. Most of the building materials were brought from Phoenicia, and most of 
the skilled work was done by artisans imported from Sidon and Tyre.4® The 
unskilled labor was herded together by a ruthless corvée of 150,000 men, after 
the fashion of the time.49 


So for seven years the Temple rose, to provide for four centuries a lordly 
home for Yahveh. Then for thirteen years more the artisans and people labored 
to build a much larger edifice, for Solomon and his harem. Merely one wing of it 
—‘“the house of the forest of Lebanon”—was four times as large as the 
Temple.°° The walls of the main building were made of immense stone blocks 
fifteen feet in length, and were ornamented with statuary, reliefs and paintings in 
the Assyrian style. The palace contained halls for the royal reception of 
distinguished visitors, apartments for the King, separate quarters for the more 
important wives, and an arsenal as the final basis of government. Not a stone of 
the gigantic edifice survives, and its site is unknown.°! 


Having established his kingdom, Solomon settled down to enjoy it. As his 
reign proceeded he paid less and less attention to religion and frequented his 
harem rather more than the Temple. The Biblical chroniclers reproach him 
bitterly for his gallantry in building altars to the exotic deities of his foreign 
wives, and cannot forgive his philosophical—or perhaps political—impartiality 


to the gods. The people admired his wisdom, but suspected in it a certain 
centripetal quality; the Temple and the palace had cost them much gold and 
blood, and were not more popular with them than the Pyramids had been with 
the workingmen of Egypt. The upkeep of these establishments required 
considerable taxation, and few governments have made taxation popular. When 
he died Israel was exhausted, and a discontented proletariat had been created 
whose labor found no steady employment, and whose sufferings were to 
transform the warlike cult of Yahveh into the almost socialistic religion of the 
prophets. 


II. THE GOD OF HOSTS 


Polytheism—Yahveh—Henotheism—Character of the Hebrew religion 
—The idea of sin—Sacrifice—Circumcision—The priesthood— 
Strange gods 


Next to the promulgation of the “Book of Law,” the building of the Temple 
was the most important event in the epic of the Jews. It not only gave Yahveh a 
home, but it gave Judea a spiritual center and capital, a vehicle of tradition, a 
memory to serve as a pillar of fire through centuries of wandering over the earth. 
And it played its part in lifting the Hebrew religion from a primitive polytheism 
to a faith intense and intolerant, but none the less one of the creative creeds of 
history. 

As they first entered the historic scene the Jews were nomad Bedouins who 
feared the djinns of the air, and worshiped rocks, cattle, sheep, and the spirits of 
caves and hills.°2 The cult of the bull, the sheep and the lamb was not neglected; 
Moses could never quite win his flock from adoration of the Golden Calf, for the 
Egyptian worship of the bull was still fresh in their memories, and Yahveh was 
for a long time symbolized in that ferocious vegetarian. In Exodus (xxxii, 25-28) 
we read how the Jews indulged in a naked dance before the Golden Calf, and 
how Moses and the Levites—or priestly class—slew three thousand of them in 
punishment of their idolatry.*!! Of serpent worship there are countless traces in 
early Jewish history, from the serpent images found in the oldest ruins,°4 to the 
brazen serpent made by Moses and worshiped in the Temple until the time of 
Hezekiah (ca. 720 B.c.).°° As among so many peoples, the snake seemed sacred 
to the Jews, partly as a phallic symbol of virility, partly as typifying wisdom, 
subtlety and eternity—literally because of its ability to make both ends meet.°® 
Baal, symbolized in conical upright stones much like the linga of the Hindus, 


was venerated by some, of the Hebrews as the male principle of reproduction, 
the husband of the land that he fertilized.°” Just as primitive polytheism survived 
in the worship of angels and saints, and in the teraphim, or portable idols, that 
served as household gods,°8 so the magical notions rife in the early cults 
persisted to a late day despite the protests of prophets and priests. The people 
seem to have looked upon Moses and Aaron as magicians,°9 and to have 
patronized professional diviners and sorcerers. Divination was sought at times 
by shaking dice (Urim and Thummim) out of a box (ephod)—a ritual still used to 
ascertain the will of the gods. It is to the credit of the priests that they opposed 
these practices, and preached an exclusive reliance on the magic of sacrifice, 
prayer and contributions. 

Slowly the conception of Yahveh as the one national god took form, and gave 
to Jewish faith a unity and simplicity lifted up above the chaotic multiplicity of 
the Mesopotamian pantheons. Apparently the conquering Jews took one of the 
gods of Canaan, Yahu,X!!! and re-created him in their own image as a stern, 
warlike, “stiff-necked” deity, with almost lovable limitations. For this god makes 
no claim to omniscience: he asks the Jews to identify their homes by sprinkling 
them with the blood of the sacrificial lamb, lest he should destroy their children 
inadvertently along with the firstborn of the Egyptians;®! he is not above making 
mistakes, of which man is his worst; he regrets, too late, that he created Adam, 
or allowed Saul to become king. He is, now and then, greedy, irascible, 
bloodthirtsy, capricious, petulant: “I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, 
and will show mercy to whom I will show mercy.”62 He approves Jacob’s use of 
deceit in revenging himself upon Laban;®3 his conscience is as flexible as that of 
a bishop in politics. He is talkative, and likes to make long speeches; but he is 
shy, and will not allow men to see anything of him but his hind parts.64 Never 
was there so thoroughly human a god. 

Originally he seems to have been a god of thunder, dwelling in the hills,°> and 
worshiped for the same reason that the youthful Gorki was a believer when it 
thundered. The authors of the Pentateuch, to whom religion was an instrument of 
statesmanship, formed this Vulcan into Mars, so that in their energetic hands 
Yahveh became predominantly an imperialistic, expansionist God of Hosts, who 
fights for his people as fiercely as the gods of the Iliad. “The Lord is a man of 
war,” says “Moses” ;® and David echoes him: “He teacheth my hands to war.”®7 
Yahveh promises to “destroy all the people to whom” the Jews “shall come,” 
and to drive out the Hivite, the Canaanite and the Hittite “by little and little”;6° 
and he claims as his own all the territory conquered by the Jews.®9 He will have 
no pacifist nonsense; he knows that even a Promised Land can be won, and held, 
only by the sword; he is a god of war because he has to be; it will take centuries 


of military defeat, political subjugation, and moral development, to transform 
him into the gentle and loving Father of Hillel and Christ. He is as vain as a 
soldier; he drinks up praise with a bottomless appetite, and he is anxious to 
display his prowess by drowning the Egyptians: “They shall know that I am the 
Lord when I have gotten me honor upon Pharaoh.”79 To gain successes for his 
people he commits or commands brutalities as repugnant to our taste as they 
were acceptable to the morals of the age; he slaughters whole nations with the 
naive pleasure of a Gulliver fighting for Lilliput. Because the Jews “commit 
whoredom” with the daughters of Moab he bids Moses: “Take all the heads of 
the people, and hang them up before the Lord against the sun”;7! it is the 
morality of Ashurbanipal and Ashur. He offers to show mercy to those who love 
him and keep his commandments, but, like some resolute germ, he will punish 
children for the sins of their fathers, their grandfathers, even their great-great- 
grandfathers.’2 He is so ferocious that he thinks of destroying all the Jews for 
worshiping the Golden Calf; and Moses has to argue with him that he should 
control himself. “Turn from thy fierce wrath,” the man tells his god, “and repent 
of this evil against thy people”; and “the Lord repented of the evil which he 
thought to do unto his people.””73 Again Yahveh proposes to exterminate the 
Jews root and branch for rebelling against Moses, but Moses appeals to his better 
nature, and bids him think what people will say when they hear of such a thing.74 
He asks a cruel test—human sacrifice of the bitterest sort—from Abraham. Like 
Moses, Abraham teaches Yahveh the principles of morals, and persuades him 
not to destroy Sodom and Gomorrah if there shall be found fifty—forty—thirty 
—twenty—ten good men in those cities;7> bit by bit he lures his god towards 
decency, and illustrates the manner in which the moral development of man 
compels the periodical re-creation of his deities. The curses with which Yahveh 
threatens his chosen people if they disobey him are models of vituperation, and 
inspired those who burned heretics in the Inquisition, or excommunicated 
Spinoza: 


Cursed shalt thou be in the city, and cursed shalt thou be in the 
field. . . . Cursed shall be the fruit of thy body, and the fruit of thy 
land. . . . Cursed shalt thou be when thou comest in, and cursed shalt 
thou be when thou goest out. . . . The Lord shall smite thee with a 
consumption, and with a fever, and with an inflammation. . . . The 
Lord will smite thee with the botch of Egypt, and with the emerods 
(tumors), and with the scab, and with the itch, whereof thou canst not 
be healed. The Lord shall smite thee with madness, and blindness, and 
astonishment of heart. . . . Also every sickness, and every plague, 


which is not written in the Book of this Law, them will the Lord bring 
upon thee, until thou be destroyed.76 


Yahveh was not the only god whose existence was recognized by the Jews, or 
by himself; all that he asked, in the First Commandment, was that he should be 
placed above the rest. “I am a jealous god,” he confesses, and he bids his 
followers “utterly overthrow” his rivals, and “quite break down their images.”77 
The Jews, before Isaiah, seldom thought of Yahveh as the god of all tribes, even 
of all Hebrews. The Moabites had their god Chemosh, to whom Naomi thought 
it right that Ruth should remain loyal;’8 Baalzebub was the god of Ekron, 
Milcom was the god of Ammon: the economic and political separatism of these 
peoples naturally resulted in what we might call their theological independence. 
Moses sings, in his famous song, “Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the 
gods?”79 and Solomon says, “Great is our god above all gods.”8° Not only was 
Tammuz accepted as a real god by all but the most educated Jews, but his cult 
was at one time so popular in Judea that Ezekiel complained that the ritual 
wailing for Tammuz’ death could be heard in the Temple.®! So distinct and 
autonomous were the Jewish tribes that even in the time of Jeremiah many of 
them had their own deities: “according to the number of thy cities are thy gods, 
O Judah”; and the gloomy prophet goes on to protest against the worship of Baal 
and Moloch by his people.®2 With the growth of political unity under David and 
Solomon, and the centering of worship in the Temple at Jerusalem, theology 
reflected history and politics, and Yahveh became the sole god of the Jews. 
Beyond this “henotheism”’*!V they made no further progress towards 
monotheism until the Prophets.~Y Even in the Yahvistic stage the Hebraic 
religion came closer to monotheism than any other pre-Prophetic faith except the 
ephemeral sun-worship of Ikhnaton. At least equal as sentiment and poetry to the 
polytheism of Babylonia and Greece, Judaism was immensely superior to the 
other religions of the time in majesty and power, in philosophic unity and grasp, 
in moral fervor and influence. 

This intense and sombre religion never took on any of the ornate ritual and 
joyous ceremonies that marked the worship of the Egyptian and Babylonian 
gods. A sense of human nothingness before an arbitrary deity darkened all 
ancient Jewish thought. Despite the efforts of Solomon to beautify the cult of 
Yahveh with color and sound, the worship of this awful divinity remained for 
many centuries a religion of fear rather than of love. One wonders, in looking 
back upon these faiths, whether they brought as much consolation as terror to 
humanity. Religions of hope and love are a luxury of security and order; the 
need for striking fear into a subject or rebellious people made most primitive 


religions cults of mystery and dread. The Ark of the Covenant, containing the 
sacred scrolls of the Law, symbolized by its untouchability the character of the 
Jewish creed. When the pious Uzzah, to prevent the Ark from falling into the 
dust, caught it for a moment in his hands, “the anger of the Lord was kindled 
against Uzzah, and God smote him there for his error; and there he died.”’®4 

The central idea in Judaic theology was that of sin. Never has another people 
been so fond of virtue—unless it was those Puritans who seemed to step out of 
the Old Testament with no interruption of Catholic centuries. Since the flesh was 
weak and the Law complex, sin was inevitable, and the Jewish spirit was often 
overcast with the thought of sin’s consequences, from the withholding of rain to 
the ruin of all Israel. There was no Hell in this faith as a distinctive place of 
punishment; but almost as bad was the Sheol, or “land of darkness” under the 
earth, which received all the dead, good and wicked alike, except such divine 
favorites as Moses, Enoch and Elijah. The Jews, however, made little reference 
to a life beyond the grave; their creed said nothing of personal immortality, and 
confined its rewards and punishments to this mundane life. Not until the Jews 
had lost hope of earthly triumph did they take over, probably from Persia and 
perhaps also from Egypt, the notion of personal resurrection. It was out of this 
spiritual denouement that Christianity was born. 

The threat and consequence of sin might be offset by prayer or sacrifice. 
Semitic, like “Aryan,” sacrifice began by offering human victims;® then it 
offered animals—the “first fruits of the flocks”’—and food from the fields; 
finally it compromised by offering praise. At first no animal might be eaten 
unless killed and blessed by the priest, and offered for a moment to the god.®6 
Circumcision partook of the nature of a sacrifice, and perhaps of a commutation: 
the god took a part for the whole. Menstruation and childbirth, like sin, made a 
person spiritually unclean, and necessitated ritual purification by priestly 
sacrifice and prayer. At every turn tabus hedged in the faithful; sin lay potential 
in almost every desire, and donations were required in atonement for almost 
every sin. 


Only the priests could offer sacrifice properly, or explain correctly the ritual 
and mysteries of the faith. The priests were a closed caste, to which none but the 
descendants of LeviXV! could belong. They could not inherit property,®” but they 
were exempt from all taxation, toll, or tribute;8° they levied a tithe upon the 
harvests of the flocks, and turned to their own use such offerings to the Temple 
as were left unused by the god.99 After the Exile, the wealth of the clergy grew 
with that of the renascent community; and since this sacerdotal wealth was well 


administered, augmented and preserved, it finally made the priests of the Second 
Temple, in Jerusalem as in Thebes and Babylon, more powerful than the king. 

Nevertheless the growth of clerical power and religious education never quite 
sufficed to win the Hebrews from superstition and idolatry. The hill-tops and 
groves continued to harbor alien gods and to witness secret rites; a substantial 
minority of the people prostrated themselves before sacred stones, or worshiped 
Baal or Astarte, or practised divination in the Babylonian manner, or set up 
images and burned incense to them, or knelt before the brazen serpent or the 
Golden Calf, or filled the Temple with the noise of heathen feasting,2! or made 
their children “pass through the fire” in sacrifice;92 even some of the kings, like 
Solomon and Ahab, went “a-whoring” after foreign gods. Holy men like Elijah 
and Elisha arose who, without necessarily becoming priests, preached against 
these practices, and tried by the example of their lives to lead their people into 
righteousness. Out of these conditions and beginnings, and out of the rise of 
poverty and exploitation in Israel, came the supreme figures in Jewish religion— 
those passionate Prophets who purified and elevated the creed of the Jews, and 
prepared it for its vicarious conquest of the western world. 


IV. THE FIRST RADICALS 


The class war—Origin of the Prophets—Amos at Jerusalem—Isaiah— 
His attacks upon the rich—His doctrine of a Messiah—The influence 
of the Prophets 


Since poverty is created by wealth, and never knows itself poor until riches 
stare it in the face, so it required the fabulous fortune of Solomon to mark the 
beginning of the class war in Israel. Solomon, like Peter and Lenin, tried to 
move too quickly from an agricultural to an industrial state. Not only did the toil 
and taxes involved in his enterprises impose great burdens upon his people, but 
when those undertakings were complete, after twenty years of industry, a 
proletariat had been created in Jerusalem which, lacking sufficient employment, 
became a source of political faction and corruption in Palestine, precisely as it 
was to become in Rome. Slums developed step by step with the rise of private 
wealth and the increasing luxury of the court. Exploitation and usury became 
recognized practises among the owners of great estates and the merchants and 
money-lenders who flocked about the Temple. The landlords of Ephraim, said 
Amos, “sold the righteous for silver and the poor for a pair of shoes.”93 


This growing gap between the needy and the affluent, and the sharpening of 
that conflict between the city and the country which always accompanies an 
industrial civilization, had something to do with the division of Palestine into 
two hostile kingdoms after the death of Solomon: a northern kingdom of 
Ephraim,XV!! with its capital at Samaria, and a southern kingdom of Judah, with 
its capital at Jerusalem. From that time on the Jews were weakened by fraternal 
hatred and strife, breaking out occasionally into bitter war. Shortly after the 
death of Solomon Jerusalem was captured by Sheshonk, Pharaoh of Egypt, and 
surrendered, to appease the conqueror, nearly all the gold that Solomon had 
gathered in his long career of taxation. 

It was in this atmosphere of political disruption, economic war, and religious 
degeneration that the Prophets appeared. The men to whom the word (in 
Hebrew, NabiXV!!!) was first applied were not quite of the character that our 
reverence would associate with Amos and Isaiah. Some were diviners who could 
read the secrets of the heart and the past, and foretell the future, according to 
remuneration; some were fanatics who worked themselves into a frenzy by 
weird music, strong drink, or dervish-like dances, and spoke, in trances, words 
which their hearers considered inspired—i.e., breathed into them by some spirit 
other than their own.94 Jeremiah speaks with professional scorn of “every man 
that is mad, and maketh himself a prophet.”9° Some were gloomy recluses, like 
Elijah; many of them lived in schools or monasteries near the temples; but most 
of them had private property and wives.9° From this motley crowd of fakirs the 
Prophets developed into responsible and consistent critics of their age and their 
people, magnificent street-comer statesmen who were all “thoroughgoing anti- 
clericals,”97 and “the most uncompromising of anti-Semites,”9° a cross between 
soothsayers and socialists. We misunderstand them if we take them as prophets 
in the weather sense; their predictions were hopes or threats, or pious 
interpolations,99 or prognostications after the event;!00 the Prophets themselves 
did not pretend to foretell, so much as to speak out; they were eloquent members 
of the Opposition. In one phase they were Tolstoians incensed at industrial 
exploitation and ecclesiastical chicanery; they came up from the simple 
countryside, and hurled damnation at the corrupt wealth of the towns. 

Amos described himself not as a prophet but as a simple village shepherd. 
Having left his herds to see Beth-El, he was horrified at the unnatural complexity 
of the life which he discovered there, the inequality of fortune, the bitterness of 
competition, the ruthlessness of exploitation. So he “stood in the gate,” and 
lashed the conscienceless rich and their luxuries: 


Forasmuch, therefore, as your treading is upon the poor, and ye take 
from him burdens of wheat; ye have built houses of hewn stone, but ye 
shall not dwell in them; ye have planted pleasant vineyards, but ye 
shall not drink wine of them... . Woe to them that are at ease in Zion, 
. . . that lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch themselves upon their 
couches, and eat the lambs out of the flock, and the calves out of the 
midst of the stall; that chant to the sound of the viol, and invent to 
themselves instruments of music, like David; that drink wine in bowls, 
and anoint themselves with the chief ointments. . . . 

I despise your feast-days (saith the Lord); . . . though ye offer me 
burnt offerings and your meat offerings, I will not accept them... . 
Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs, for I will not hear the 
melody of thy viols. But let judgment run down as waters, and 
righteousness as a mighty stream.1!01 


This is a new note in the world’s literature. It is true that Amos dulls the edge 
of his idealism by putting into the mouth of his god a Mississippi of threats 
whose severity and accumulation make the reader sympathize for a moment with 
the drinkers of wine and the listeners to music. But here, for the first time in the 
literature of Asia, the social conscience takes definite form, and pours into 
religion a content that lifts it from ceremony and flattery to a whip of morals and 
a call to nobility. With Amos begins the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

One of his bitterest predictions seems to have been fulfilled while Amos was 
still alive. “Thus saith the Lord: As the shepherd taketh out of the mouth of the 
lion two legs, or a piece of an ear, so shall the children of Israel be taken out that 
dwell in Samaria in the corner of a bed, and in Damascus in a couch... . And the 
houses of ivory shall perish, and the great houses shall have an end.”102, XIX 
About the same time another prophet threatened Samaria with destruction in one 
of those myriads of vivid phrases which King James’s translators minted for the 
currency of our speech out of the wealth of the Bible: “The calf of Samaria,” 
said Hosea, “shall be broken into pieces; for they have sown the wind, and they 
shall reap the whirlwind.” 14 In 733 the young kingdom of Judah, threatened by 
Ephraim in alliance with Syria, appealed to Assyria for help. Assyria came, took 
Damascus, subjected Syria, Tyre and Palestine to tribute, made note of Jewish 
efforts to secure Egyptian aid, invaded again, captured Samaria, indulged in 
unprintable diplomatic exchanges with the King of Judah,!° failed to take 
Jerusalem, and retired to Nineveh laden with booty and 200,000 Jewish captives 
doomed to Assyrian slavery.106 


It was during this siege of Jerusalem that the prophet Isaiah became one of 
the great figures of Hebrew history,** Less provincial than Amos, he thought in 
terms of enduring statesmanship. Convinced that little Judah could not resist the 
imperial power of Assyria, even with the help of distant Egypt—that broken 
staff which would pierce the hand that should try to use it—he pled with King 
Ahaz, and then with King Hezekiah, to remain neutral in the war between 
Assyria and Ephraim, like Amos and Hosea he foresaw the fall of Samaria,!98 
and the end of the northern kingdom. When, however, the Assyrians besieged 
Jerusalem, Isaiah counseled Hezekiah not to yield. The sudden withdrawal of 
Sennacherib’s hosts seemed to justify him, and for a time his repute was high 
with the King and the people. Always his advice was to deal justly, and then 
leave the issue to Yahveh, who would use Assyria as his agent for a time, but in 
the end would destroy her, too. Indeed, all the nations known to Isaiah were, 
according to him, destined to be struck down by Yahveh; in a few chapters (xvi- 
xxiii) Moab, Syria, Ethiopia, Egypt, Babylon and Tyre are dedicated to 
destruction; “every one shall howl.”109 This ardor for ruination, this litany of 
curses, mars Isaiah’s book, as it mars all the prophetic literature of the Bible. 

Nevertheless his denunciation falls where it belongs—upon economic 
exploitation and greed. Here his eloquence rises to the highest point reached in 
the Old Testament, in passages that are among the peaks of the world’s prose: 


The Lord will enter into judgment with the ancients of his people 
and the princes thereof; for ye have eaten up the vineyard; the spoil of 
the poor is in your houses. What mean ye that ye beat my people to 
pieces, and grind the faces of the poor? . . . Woe unto them that join 
house to house, that lay field to field, till there be no place, that they 
may be placed alone in the midst of the earth! . .. Woe unto them that 
decree unrighteous decrees to turn aside the needy from judgment 
(justice), and to take away the right from the poor of my people, that 
widows may be their prey, and that they may rob the fatherless. And 
what will ye do in the day of visitation, and in the desolation which 
shall come from afar? to whom will ye flee for help, and where will ye 
leave your glory?!10 


He is filled with scorn of those who, while fleecing the poor, present a pious 
face to the world. 


To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saith 
the Lord. I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of fed 


beasts. .. . Your appointed feasts my soul hateth; they are a trouble 
unto me; I am weary to hear them. And when ye spread forth your 
hands I will hide mine eyes from you; yea, when ye make many 
prayers I will not hear; your hands are full of blood. Wash ye, make ye 
clean, put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes, cease 
to do evil; learn to do well; seek judgment (justice), relieve the 
oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.!11 


He is bitter, but he does not despair of his people; just as Amos had ended his 
prophecies with a prediction, strangely apt today, of the restoration of the Jews 
to their native land,1!2 so Isaiah concludes by formulating the Messianic hope— 
the trust of the Jews in some Redeemer who will end their political divisions, 
their subjection, and their misery, and bring an era of universal brotherhood and 
peace: 


Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel... . For unto us a child is born: and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, The mighty God, The everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace. .. . And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse. . . 
. And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of the Lord. . . . With righteousness shall he 
judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the meek of the earth; and 
he shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath 
of his lips shall he slay the wicked. And righteousness shall be the 
girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his reins. The wolf 
also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid, and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; and a little 
child shall lead them. . . . And they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruninghooks: nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.1!3 


It was an admirable aspiration, but not for many generations yet would ft 
express the mood of the Jews. The priests of the Temple listened with a well- 
controlled sympathy to these useful encouragements to piety; certain sects 
looked back to the Prophets for part of their inspiration; and perhaps these 
excoriations of all sensual delight had some share in intensifying the desert-born 
Puritanism of the Jews. But for the most part the old life of the palace and the 


tent, the market-place and the field, went on as before; war took its choice of 
every generation, and slavery continued to be the lot of the alien; the merchant 
cheated with his scales,!14 and tried to atone with sacrifice and prayer. 

It was upon the Judaism of post-Exilic days, and upon the world through 
Judaism and Christianity, that the Prophets left their deepest mark. In Amos and 
Isaiah is the beginning of both Christianity and socialism, the spring from which 
has flowed a stream of Utopias wherein no poverty or war shall disturb human 
brotherhood and peace; they are the source of the early Jewish conception of a 
Messiah who would seize the government, reestablish the temporal power of the 
Jews, and inaugurate a dictatorship of the dispossessed among mankind. Isaiah 
and-Amos began, in a military age, the exaltation of those virtues of simplicity 
and gentleness, of cooperation and friendliness, which Jesus was to make a vital 
element in his creed. They were the first to undertake the heavy task of 
reforming the God of Hosts into a God of Love; they conscripted Yahveh for 
humanitarianism as the radicals of the nineteenth century conscripted Christ for 
socialism. It was they who, when the Bible was printed in Europe, fired the 
Germanic mind with a rejuvenated Christianity, and lighted the torch of the 
Reformation; it was their fierce and intolerant virtue that formed the Puritans. 
Their moral philosophy was based upon a theory that would bear better 
documentation—that the righteous man will prosper, and the wicked will be 
struck down; but even if that should be a delusion it is the failing of a noble 
mind. The prophets had no conception of freedom, but they loved justice, and 
called for an end to the tribal limitations of morality. They offered to the 
unfortunate of the earth a vision of brotherhood that became the precious and 
unforgotten heritage of many generations. 


V. THE DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF JERUSALEM 


The birth of the Bible—The destruction of Jerusalem—The 
Babylonian Captivity—Jeremiah—Ezekiel—The Second Isaiah—The 
liberation of the Jews—The Second Temple 


Their greatest contemporary influence was on the writing of the Bible. As the 
people fell away from the worship of Yahveh to the adoration of alien gods, the 
priests began to wonder whether the time had not come to make a final stand 
against the disintegration of the national faith. Taking a leaf from the Prophets, 
who attributed to Yahveh the passionate convictions of their own souls, they 
resolved to issue to the people a communication from God himself, a code of 


laws that would reinvigorate the moral life of the nation, and would at the same 
time attract the support of the Prophets by embodying the less extreme of their 
ideas. They readily won King Josiah to their plan; and about the eighteenth year 
of his reign the priest Hilkiah announced to the King that he had “found” in the 
secret archives of the Temple an astonishing scroll in which the great Moses 
himself, at the direct dictation of Yahveh, had settled once for all those problems 
of history and conduct that were I being so hotly debated by prophets and 
priests. The discovery made a great stir. Josiah called the elders of Judah to the 
Temple, and there read to them the “Book of the Covenant” in the presence (we 
are told) of thousands of people. Then he solemnly swore that he would 
henceforth abide by the laws of this book; and “he caused all that were present to 
stand to it.”115 

We do not know just what this “Book of the Covenant” was; it may have been 
Exodus xx-xxiii, or it may have been Deuteronomy.!!6 We need not suppose that 
it had been invented on the spur of the situation; it merely formulated, and put 
into writing, decrees, demands and exhortations which for centuries had 
emanated from the prophets and the Temple. In any event, those who heard the 
reading, and even those who only heard of it, were deeply impressed. Josiah took 
advantage of this mood to raid the altars of Yahveh’s rivals in Judah; he cast 
“out of the temple of the Lord all the vessels that were made for Baal,” he put 
down the idolatrous priests, and “them also that burned incense unto Baal, to the 
sun, and to the moon, and to the planets”; he “defiled Topheth, .... that no man 
might make his son or his daughter to pass through the fire to Molech”; and he 
smashed the altars that Solomon had built for Chemosh, Milcom and Astarte.!17 

These reforms did not seem to propitiate Yahveh, or bring him to the aid of 
his people. Nineveh fell as the Prophets had foretold, but only to leave little 
Judah subject first to Egypt and then to Babylon. When Pharaoh Necho, bound 
for Syria, tried to pass through Palestine, Josiah, relying upon Yahveh, resisted 
him on the ancient battle-site of Megiddo—only to be defeated and slain. A few 
years later Nebuchadrezzar overwhelmed Necho at Carchemish, and made Judah 
a Babylonian dependency. Josiah’s successors sought by secret diplomacy to 
liberate themselves from the clutch of Babylon, and thought to bring Egypt to 
their rescue; but the fiery Nebuchadrezzar, getting wind of it, poured his soldiery 
into Palestine, captured Jerusalem, took King Jehoiakim prisoner, put Zedekiah 
on the throne of Judah, and carried 10,000 Jews into bondage. But Zedekiah, too, 
loved liberty, or power, and rebelled against Babylon. Thereupon 
Nebuchadrezzar returned, and—resolving to settle the Jewish problem once and 
for all, as he thought—recaptured Jerusalem, burned it to the ground, destroyed 
the Temple of Solomon, slew Zedekiah’s sons before his face, gouged out his 


eyes, and carried practically all the population of the city into captivity in 
Babylonia.!18 Later a Jewish poet sang one of the world’s great songs about that 
unhappy caravan: 


By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, when we 
remembered Zion. 

We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof. 

For there they that carried us away captive required of us a song; and 
they that wasted us required of us mirth, saying, Sing us one of the 
songs of Zion. 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land? 

If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. 

If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth; 
if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.!19 


In all this crisis the bitterest and most eloquent of the Prophets defended 
Babylon as a scourge in the hands of God, denounced the rulers of Judah as 
obstinate fools, and advised such complete surrender to Nebuchadrezzar that the 
modern reader is tempted to wonder could Jeremiah have been a paid agent of 
Babylonia. “I have made the earth, the man and the beast that are upon the 
ground,” says Jeremiah’s God, . . . “and now have I given all those lands into the 
hand of Nebuchadrezzar, the King of Babylon, my servant... . And all nations 
shall serve him. And it shall come to pass, that the nation and kingdom which 
will not serve the same Nebuchadrezzar, the King of Babylon, and that will not 
put their neck under the yoke of the King of Babylon, that nation will I punish, 
saith the Lord, with the sword, and with the famine, and with the pestilence, until 
I have consumed them by his hand.”1!29 

He may have been a traitor, but the book of his prophecies, supposedly taken 
down by his disciple Baruch, is not only one of the most passionately eloquent 
writings in all literature, as rich in vivid imagery as in merciless abuse, but it is 
marked with a sincerity that begins as a diffident self-questioning, and ends with 
honest doubts about his own course and all human life. “Woe is me, my mother, 
that thou hast borne me, a man of strife, and a man of contention to the whole 
earth! I have neither lent on usury, nor men have lent to me on usury; yet every 
one of them doth curse me. . . . Cursed be the day wherein I was born.”!21 A 
flame of indignation, burned in him at the sight of moral depravity and political 
folly in his people and its leaders; he felt inwardly compelled to stand in the gate 
and call Israel to repentance. All this national decay, all this weakening of the 


state, this obviously imminent subjection of Judah to Babylon, were, it seemed 
to Jeremiah, Yahveh’s hand laid upon the Jews in punishment for their sins. 
“Run ye to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and know, and 
seek in the broad places thereof, if ye can find a man, if there be any that 
executeth judgment, that seeketh the truth; and I will pardon it.”!22 Everywhere 
iniquity ruled, and sex ran riot; men “were as fed horses in the morning; every 
one neighed after his neighbor’s wife.”!23 When the Babylonians besieged 
Jerusalem the rich men of the city, to propitiate Yahveh, released their Hebrew 
slaves; but when for a time the siege was raised, and the danger seemed past, the 
rich apprehended their former slaves, and forced them into their old bondage: it 
was a summary of human history that Jeremiah could not bear silently.!24 Like 
the other Prophets, he denounced those hypocrites who with pious faces brought 
to the Temple some part of the gains they had made from grinding the faces of 
the poor; the Lord, he reminded them, in the eternal lesson of all finer religion, 
asked not for sacrifice but for justice.!25 The priests and the prophets, he thinks, 
are almost as false and corrupt as the merchants; they, too, like the people, need 
to be morally reborn, to be (in Jeremiah’s strange phrase) circumcised in the 
spirit as well as in the flesh. “Circumcise yourselves to the Lord, and take away 
the foreskins of your heart.” 126 

Against these abuses the Prophet preached with a fury rivaled only by the 
stern saints of Geneva, Scotland and England. Jeremiah cursed the Jews 
savagely, and took some delight in picturing the ruin of all who would not heed 
him.!27 Time and again he predicted the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
captivity in Babylon, and wept over the doomed city (whom he called the 
daughter of Zion) in terms anticipatory of Christ: “Oh, that my head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night for the 
slain of the daughter of my people!” 128 

To the “princes” of Zedekiah’s court all this seemed sheer treason; it was 
dividing the Jews in counsel and spirit in the very hour of war. Jeremiah 
tantalized them by carrying a wooden yoke around his neck, explaining that all 
Judah must submit—the more peaceably the better—to the yoke of Babylon; and 
when Hananiah tore this yoke away Jeremiah cried out that Yahveh would make 
yokes of iron for all the Jews. The priests tried to stop him by putting his head 
into the stocks; but from even that position he continued to denounce them. They 
arraigned him in the Temple, and wished to kill him, but through some friend 
among the priests he escaped. Then the princes arrested him, and lowered him 
by ropes into a dungeon filled with mire; but Zedekiah had him raised to milder 
imprisonment in the palace court. There the Babylonians found him when 
Jerusalem fell. On Nebuchadrezzar’s orders they treated him well, and exempted 


him from the general exile. In his old age, says orthodox tradition,!284 he wrote 
his “Lamentations,” the most eloquent of all the books of the Old Testament. He 
mourned now the completeness of his triumph and the desolation of Jerusalem, 
and raised to heaven the unanswerable questions of Job: 


How doth the city sit solitary that was full of people! how she is 
become as a widow! she that was great among the nations, and 
princess among the provinces, how is she become tributary! . . . Is it 
nothing to you, all ye that pass by? Behold, and see if there be any 
sorrow like unto my sorrow. . . . Righteous art thou, O Lord, when I 
plead with thee: yet let us talk with thee of thy judgments: Wherefore 
doth the way of the wicked prosper? Wherefore are all they happy that 
deal very treacherously?!29 


Meanwhile, in Babylon, another preacher was taking up the burden of 
prophecy. Ezekiel belonged to a priestly family that had been driven to Babylon 
in the first deportation from Jerusalem. He began his preaching, like the First 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, with fierce denunciations of idolatry and corruption in 
Jerusalem. At great length he compared Jerusalem to a harlot, because she sold 
the favors of her worship to strange gods;139 he described Samaria and Jerusalem 
as twin whores; this word was as popular with him as with the dramatists of the 
Stuart Restoration. He made long lists of the sins of Jerusalem, and then 
condemned her to capture and destruction. Like Isaiah, he doomed the nations 
impartially, and announced the sins and fall of Moab, Tyre, Egypt, Assyria, even 
of the mysterious kingdom of Magog.!5! But he was not as bitter as Jeremiah; in 
the end he relented, declared that the Lord would save “a remnant” of the Jews, 
and foretold the resurrection of their city;!52 he described in vision the new 
Temple that would be built there, and outlined a Utopia in which the priests 
would be supreme, and in which Yahveh would dwell among his people forever. 

He hoped, with this happy ending, to keep up the spirits of the exiles, and to 
retard their assimilation into the Babylonian culture and blood. Then as now it 
seemed that this process of absorption would destroy the unity, even the identity, 
of the Jews. They flourished on Mesopotamia’s rich soil, they enjoyed 
considerable freedom of custom and worship, they grew rapidly in numbers and 
wealth, and prospered in the unwonted tranquillity and harmony which their 
subjection had brought to them. An ever-rising proportion of them accepted the 
gods of Babylon, and the epicurean ways of the old metropolis. When the second 
generation of exiles grew up, Jerusalem was almost forgotten. 


It was the function of the unknown author who undertook to complete the 
Book of Isaiah to restate the religion of Israel for this backsliding generation; 
and it was his distinction, in restating it, to lift it to the loftiest plane that any 
religion had yet reached amid all the faiths of the Near East.XX! While Buddha in 
India was preaching the death of desire, and Confucius in China was formulating 
wisdom for his people, this “Second Isaiah,” in majestic and luminous prose, 
announced to the exiled Jews the first clear revelation of monotheism, and 
offered them a new god, infinitely richer in “lovingkindness” and tender mercy 
than the bitter Yahveh even of the First Isaiah. In words that a later gospel was 
to choose as spurring on the young Christ, this greatest of Prophets announced 
his mission—no longer to curse the people for their sins, but to bring them hope 
in their bondage. “The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up 
the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of “the 
prison to them that are bound.”!23 For he has discovered that Yahveh is not a 
god of war and vengeance, but a loving father; the discovery fills him with 
happiness, and inspires him to magnificent songs. He predicts the coming of the 
new god to rescue his people: 


The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for our God. Every 
valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be made low; 
and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places plain.**!! 
. . . Behold, the Lord God will come with strong hand, and his arm 
shall rule for him. . . . He shall feed his flock like a shepherd; he shall 
gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his bosom and shall 
gently lead those that are with young. 


The prophet then lifts the Messianic hope to a place among the ruling ideas of 
his people, and describes the “Servant” who will redeem Israel by vicarious 
sacrifice: 


He is despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief; . . . he was despised, and we esteemed him not. 
Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows; yet we did 
esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. But he was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are 
healed. . .. The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. XXL 134 


Persia, the Second Isaiah predicts, will be the instrument of this liberation. 
Cyrus is invincible; he will take Babylon, and will free the Jews from their 
captivity. They will return to Jerusalem and build a new Temple, a new city, a 
very paradise: “the wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall eat 
straw like a bullock; and dust shall be the serpent’s meat. They shall not hurt or 
destroy in all my holy mountain, saith the Lord.”!55 Perhaps it was the rise of 
Persia, and the spread of its power, subjecting all the states of the Near East in an 
imperial unity vaster and better governed than any social organization men had 
yet known, that suggested to the Prophet the conception of one universal deity. 
No longer does his god say, like the Yahveh of Moses, “I am the Lord thy God; . 
.. thou shalt not have strange gods before me”; now it is written: “I am the Lord, 
and there is none else, there is no god besides me.”!36 The prophet-poet 
describes this universal deity in one of the great passages of the Bible: 


Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted 
out heaven with the span, and comprehended the dust of the earth in a 
measure, and weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a 
balance? Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are counted 
as the small dust of the balance; behold, he taketh up the isles as a very 
little thing. All nations before him are as nothing, and they are counted 
to him less than nothing, and vanity. To whom, then, will ye liken 
God, or what likeness will ye compare with him? It is he that sitteth 
upon the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as 
grasshoppers; that stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and 
spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in. Lift up your eyes on high, and 
behold who hath created these things. 137 


It was a dramatic hour in the history of Israel when at last Cyrus entered 
Babylon as a world-conqueror, and gave to the exiled Jews full freedom to return 
to Jerusalem. He disappointed some of the Prophets, and showed his superior 
civilization, by leaving Babylon and its population unhurt, and offering a 
sceptical obeisance to its gods. He restored to the Jews what remained in the 
Babylonian treasury of the gold and silver taken by Nebuchadrezzar from the 
Temple, and instructed the communities in which the exiles lived to furnish them 
with funds for their long journey home. The younger Jews were not enthusiastic 
at this liberation; many of them had sunk strong roots into Babylonian soil, and 
hesitated to abandon their fertile fields and their flourishing trade for the desolate 
ruins of the Holy City. It was not until two years after Cyrus’ coming that the 


first detachment of zealots set out on the long three months’ journey back to the 
land which their fathers had left half a century before.!38 

They found themselves, then as now, not entirely welcome in their ancient 
home. For meanwhile other Semites had settled there, and had made the soil 
their own by occupation and toil; and these tribes looked with hatred upon the 
apparent invaders of what seemed to them their native fields. The returning Jews 
could not possibly have established themselves had it not been for the strong and 
friendly empire that protected them. The prince Zerubbabel won permission 
from the Persian king, Darius I, to rebuild the Temple; and though the 
immigrants were small in number and resources, and the work was hindered at 
every step by the attacks and conspiracies of a hostile population, it was carried 
to completion within some twenty-two years after the return. Slowly Jerusalem 
became again a Jewish city, and the Temple resounded with the psalms of a 
rescued remnant resolved to make Judea strong again. It was a great triumph, 
surpassed only by that which we have seen in our own historic time. 


VI. THE PEOPLE OF THE BOOK 


The “Book of the Law”—The composition of the Pentateuch—The 
myths of “Genesis” —The Mosaic Code—The Ten Commandments— 
The idea of God—The sabbath—The Jewish family—Estimate of the 

Mosaic legislation 


To build a military state was impossible, Judea had neither the numbers nor 
the wealth for such an enterprise. Since some system of order was needed that, 
while recognizing the sovereignty of Persia, would give the Jews a natural 
discipline and a national unity, the clergy undertook to provide a theocratic rule 
based, like Josiah’s, on priestly traditions and laws promulgated as divine 
commands. About the year 444 B.c. Ezra, a learned priest, called the Jews 
together in solemn assembly, and read to them, from morn to midday, the “Book 
of the Law of Moses.” For seven days he and his fellow Levites read from these 
scrolls; at the end the priests and the leaders of the people pledged themselves to 
accept this body of legislation as their constitution and their conscience, and to 
obey it forever.!59 From those troubled times till ours that Law has been the 
central fact in the life of the Jews; and their loyalty to it through all wanderings 
and tribulations has been one of the impressive phenomena of history. 

What was this “Book of the Law of Moses”? Not quite the same as that 
“Book of the Covenant” which Josiah had read; for the latter had admitted of 


being completely read twice in a day, while the other needed a week.!49 We can 
only guess that the larger scroll constituted a substantial part of those first five 
books of the Old Testament which the Jews call Torah or the Law, and which 
others call the Pentateuch.!41, XXIV How, when, and where had these books been 
written? This is an innocent question which has caused the writing of fifty 
thousand volumes, and must here be left unanswered in a paragraph. 


The consensus of scholarship is that the oldest elements in the Bible are those 
distinct and yet similar legends of Genesis which are called “J” and “E” 
respectively because one speaks of the Creator as Jehovah (Yahveh), while the 
other speaks of him as Elohim.**V It is believed that the Yahvist narrative was 
written in Judah, the Elohist in Ephraim, and that the two stories fused into one 
after the fall of Samaria. A third element, known as “D,” and embodying the 
Deuteronomic Code, is probably by a distinct author or group of authors. A 
fourth element, “P,” is composed of sections later inserted by the priests; this 
“Priestly Code” is probably the substance of the “Book of the Law” promulgated 
by Ezra.!42a The four compositions appear to have taken their present form about 
300 B.c.143 

These delightful tales of the Creation, the Temptation and the Flood were 
drawn from a storehouse of Mesopotamian legend as old as 3000 B.c.; we have 
seen some early forms of them in the course of this history. It is possible that the 
Jews appropriated some of these myths from Babylonian literature during the 
Captivity;!44 it is more likely that they had adopted them long before, from 
ancient Semitic and Sumerian sources common to all the Near East. The Persian 
and the Talmudic forms of the Creation myth represent God as first making a 
two-sexed being—a male and a female joined at the back like Siamese twins— 
and then dividing it as an afterthought. We are reminded of a strange sentence in 
Genesis (v, 2): “Male and female created he them, and blessed them, and called 
their name Adam”: i.e., our first parent was originally both male and female— 
which seems to have escaped all theologians except Aristophanes.**V! 

The legend of Paradise appears in almost all folklore—in Egypt, India, Tibet, 
Babylonia, Persia, Greece,*XV!! Polynesia, Mexico, etc.!4° Most of these Edens 
had forbidden trees, and were supplied with serpents or dragons that stole 
immortality from men, or otherwise poisoned Paradise.!4” Both the serpent and 
the fig were probably phallic symbols; behind the myth is the thought that sex 
and knowledge destroy innocence and happiness, and are the origin of evil; we 
shall find this same idea at the end of the Old Testament in Ecclesiastes as here 
at the beginning. In most of these stories woman was the lovely-evil agent of the 
serpent or the devil, whether as Eve, or Pandora, or the Poo See of Chinese 


legend. “All things,” says the Shi-ching, “were at first subject to man, but a 
woman threw us into slavery. Our misery came not from heaven but from 
woman; she lost the human race. Ah, unhappy Poo See! Thou kindled the fire 
that consumes us, and which is every day increasing. . . . The world is lost. Vice 
overflows all things.” 

Even more universal was the story of the Flood; hardly an ancient people 
went without it, and hardly a mountain in Asia but had given perch to some 
water-wearied Noah or Shamash-napishtim.!48 Usually these legends were the 
popular vehicle or allegory of a philosophical judgment or a moral attitude 
summarizing long racial experience—that sex and knowledge bring more grief 
than joy, and that human life is periodically threatened by floods,—i.e., ruinous 
inundations of the great rivers whose waters made possible the earliest known 
civilizations. To ask whether these stories are true or false, whether they “really 
happened,” would be to put a trivial and superficial question; their substance, of 
course, is not the tales they tell but the judgments they convey. Meanwhile it 
would be unwise not to enjoy their disarming simplicity, and the vivid swiftness 
of their narratives. 


The books which Josiah and Ezra caused to be read to the people formulated 
that “Mosaic” Code on which all later Jewish life was to be built. Of this 
legislation the cautious Sarton writes: “Its importance in the history of 
institutions and of law cannot be overestimated.”!49 It was the most 
thoroughgoing attempt in history to use religion as a basis of statesmanship, and 
as a regulator of every detail of life; the Law became, says Renan, “the tightest 
garment into which life was ever laced.”159 Diet,XXVII medicine, personal, 
menstrual and natal hygiene, public sanitation, sexual inversion and bestiality1°2 
—all are made subjects of divine ordinance and guidance; again we observe how 
slowly the doctor was differentiated from the priest!5°>-—to become in time his 
greatest enemy. Leviticus (xiii-xv) legislates carefully for the treatment of 
venereal disease, even to the most definite directions for segregation, 
disinfection, fumigation and, if necessary, the complete burning of the house in 
which the disease has run its course.!94, XXIX “The ancient Hebrews were the 
founders of prophylaxis,”1!5° but they seem to have had no surgery beyond 
circumcision. This rite—common among ancient Egyptians and modern Semites 
—was not only a sacrifice to God and a compulsion to racial loyalty,**% it was a 
hygienic precaution against sexual uncleanliness.15° Perhaps it was this Code of 
Cleanliness that helped to preserve the Jews through their long Odyssey of 
dispersion and suffering. 


For the rest the Code centered about those Ten Commandments (Exodus, xx, 
1-17) which were destined to receive the lip-service of half the world.*XX! The 
first laid the foundation of the new theocratic community, which was to rest not 
upon any civil law, but upon the idea of God; he was the Invisible King who 
dictated every law and meted out every penalty; and his people were to be called 
Israel, as meaning the Defenders of God. The Hebrew state was dead, but the 
Temple remained; the priests of Judea, like the Popes of Rome, would try to 
restore what the kings had failed to save. Hence the explicitness and reiteration 
of the First Commandment: heresy or blasphemy must be punished with death, 
even if the heretic should be one’s closest kin.16! The priestly authors of the 
Code, like the pious Inquisitors, believed that religious unity was an 
indispensable condition of social organization and solidarity. It was this 
intolerance, and their racial pride, that embroiled and preserved the Jews. 

The Second Commandment elevated the national conception of God at the 
expense of art: no graven images were ever to be made of him. It assumed a high 
intellectual level among the Jews, for it rejected superstition and 
anthropomorphism, and—despite the all-too-human quality of the Pentateuch 
Yahveh—tried to conceive of God as beyond every form and image. It 
conscripted Hebrew devotion for religion, and left nothing, in ancient days, for 
science and art; even astronomy was neglected, lest corrupt diviners should 
multiply, or the stars be worshiped as divinities. In Solomon’s Temple there had 
been an almost heathen abundance of imagery;!63 in the new Temple there was 
none. The old images had been carried off to Babylon, and apparently had not 
been returned along with utensils of silver and gold.16+ Hence we find no 
sculpture, painting or bas-relief after the Captivity, and very little before it 
except under the almost alien Solomon; architecture and music were the only 
arts that the priests would allow. Song and Temple ritual redeemed the life of the 
people from gloom; an orchestra of several instruments joined “as one to make 
one sound” with a great choir of voices to sing the psalms that glorified the 
Temple and its God.!6° “David and all the house of Israel played before the Lord 
on harps, psalteries, timbrels, cornets and cymbals.” 166 


The Third Commandment typified the intense piety of the Jew. Not only 
would he not “take the name of the Lord God in vain”; he would never 
pronounce it; even when he came upon the name of Yahveh in his prayers he 
would substitute for it Adonai—Lord.*XX!! Only the Hindus would rival this 
piety. 

The Fourth Commandment sanctified the weekly day of rest as a Sabbath, and 
passed it down as one of the strongest institutions of mankind. The name,—and 


perhaps the custom—came from Babylon; shabattu was applied by the 
Babylonians to “tabu” days of abstinence and propitiation.168 Besides this 
weekly holyday there were great festivals—once Canaanite vegetation rites 
reminiscent of sowing and harvesting, and the cycles of moon and sun: Mazzoth 
originally celebrated the beginning of the barley harvest; Shabuoth, later called 
Pentecost, celebrated the end of the wheat harvest; Sukkoth commemorated the 
vintage; Pesach, or Passover, was the feast of the first fruits of the flock; Rosh- 
ha-shanah announced the New Year; only later were these festivals adapted to 
commemorate vital events in the history of the Jews.!684 On the first day of the 
Passover a lamb or kid was sacrificed and eaten, and its blood was sprinkled 
upon the doors as the portion of the god; later the priests attached this custom to 
the story of Yahveh’s slaughter of the firstborn of the Egyptians. The lamb was 
once a totem of a Canaanite clan; the Passover, among the Canaanites, was the 
oblation of a lamb to the local god.*XX!II As we read (Exod., xi) the story of the 
establishment of the Passover rite, and see the Jews celebrating that same rite 
steadfastly today, we feel again the venerable antiquity of their worship, and the 
strength and tenacity of their race. 


The Fifth Commandment sanctified the family, as second only to the Temple 
in the structure of Jewish society; the ideals then stamped upon the institution 
marked it throughout medieval and modem European history until our own 
disintegrative Industrial Revolution. The Hebrew patriarchal family was a vast 
economic and political organization, composed of the oldest married male, his 
wives, his unmarried children, his married sons with their wives and children, 
and perhaps some slaves. The economic basis of the institution was its 
convenience for cultivating the soil; its political value lay in its providing a 
system of social order so strong that it made the state—except in war—almost 
superfluous. The father’s authority was practically unlimited; the land was his, 
and his children could survive only by obedience to him; he was the state. If he 
was poor he could sell his daughter, before her puberty, as a bondservant; and 
though occasionally he condescended to ask her consent, he had full right to 
dispose of her in marriage as he wished.!69 Boys were supposed to be products 
of the right testicle, girls of the left—which was believed to be smaller and 
weaker than the right.!7° At first marriage was matrilocal; the man had to “leave 
his father and mother and cleave to his wife” in her clan; but this custom 
gradually died out after the establishment of the monarchy. Yahveh’s 
instructions to the wife were: “Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall 
rule over thee.” Though technically subject, the woman was often a person of 
high authority and dignity; the history of the Jews shines with such names as 


Sarah, Rachel, Miriam and Esther; Deborah was one of the judges of Israel,!72 
and it was the prophetess Huldah whom Josiah consulted about the Book which 
the priests had found in the Temple.!73 The mother of many children was certain 
of security and honor. For the little nation longed to increase and multiply, 
feeling, as in Palestine today, its dangerous numerical inferiority to the peoples 
surrounding it; therefore it exalted motherhood, branded celibacy as a sin and a 
crime, made marriage compulsory after twenty, even in priests, abhorred 
marriageable virgins and childless women, and looked upon abortion, infanticide 
and other means of limiting population as heathen abominations that stank in the 
nostrils of the Lord.174 “And when Rachel saw that she bare Jacob no children, 
Rachel envied her sister; and said unto Jacob, Give me children, or else I die.”175 
The perfect wife was one who labored constantly in and about her home, and 
had no thought except in her husband and her children. The last chapter of 
Proverbs states the male ideal of woman completely: 


Who can find a virtuous woman? For her price is far above rubies. 
The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so that he shall have 
no need of spoil. She will do him good and not evil all the days of her 
life. She seeketh wool, and flax, and worketh willingly with her hands. 
She is like the merchants’ ships; she bringeth her food from afar. She 
riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her household, and a 
portion to her maidens. She considered! a field, and buyeth it; with the 
fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. She girdeth her loins with 
strength, and strengtheneth her arms. She perceiveth that her 
merchandise is good; her candle goeth not out by night. She layeth her 
hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff. She stretcheth out 
her hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the needy. . . 
. She maketh herself coverings of tapestry; her clothing is silk and 
purple. Her husband is known in the gates, when he sitteth among the 
elders of the land. She maketh fine linen, and selleth it; and delivereth 
girdles unto the merchant. Strength and honor are her clothing; and she 
shall rejoice in time to come. She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and 
in her tongue is the law of kindness. She looketh well to the ways of 
her household, and eateth not the bread of idleness. Her children arise 
up and call her blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth her. . . . Give 


her of the fruit of her hands; and let her own works praise her in the 
gates XXXIV 


The Sixth Commandment was a counsel of perfection; nowhere is there so 
much killing as in the Old Testament; its chapters oscillate between slaughter 
and compensatory reproduction. Tribal quarrels, internal factions and hereditary 
vendettas broke the monotony of intermittent peace.!”6 Despite a magnificent 
verse about ploughshares and pruninghooks, the Prophets were not pacifists, and 
the priests—if we may judge from the speeches which they put into the mouth of 
Yahveh—were almost as fond of war as of preaching. Among nineteen kings of 
Israel eight were assassinated.!7”7 Captured cities were usually destroyed, the 
males put to the sword, and the soil deliberately ruined—in the fashion of the 
times.!78 Perhaps the figures exaggerate the killing; it is unbelievable that, 
entirely without modern inventions, “the children of Israel slew of the Syrians 
one hundred thousand footmen in one day.”!79 Belief in themselves as the 
chosen people!80 intensified the pride natural in a nation conscious of superior 
abilities; it accentuated their disposition to segregate themselves maritally and 
mentally from other peoples, and deprived them of the international perspective 
that their descendants were to attain. But they had in high degree the virtues of 
their qualities. Their violence came of unmanageable vitality, their separatism 
came of their piety, their quarrelsomeness and querulousness came of a 
passionate sensitivity that produced the greatest literature of the Near East; their 
racial pride was the indispensable prop of their courage through centuries of 
suffering. Men are what they have had to be. 


The Seventh Commandment recognized marriage as the basis of the family, 
as the Fifth had recognized the family as the basis of society; and it offered to 
marriage all the support of religion. It said nothing about sex relations before 
marriage, but other regulations laid upon the bride the obligation, under pain of 
death by stoning, to prove her virginity on the day of her marriage.!®! 
Nevertheless prostitution was common and pederasty apparently survived the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah.!82 As the Law did not seem to prohibit 
relations with foreign harlots, Syrian, Moabite, Midianite and other “strange 
women” flourished along the highways, where they lived in booths and tents, 
and combined the trades of peddler and prostitute. Solomon, who had no violent 
prejudices in these matters, relaxed the laws that had kept such women out of 
Jerusalem; in time they multiplied so rapidly there that in the days of the 
Maccabees the Temple itself was described by an indignant reformer as full of 
fornication and harlotry. 183 

Love affairs probably occurred, for there was much tenderness between the 
sexes; “Jacob served seven years for Rachel, and they seemed unto him but a 
few days for the love he had to her.”184 But love played a very small réle in the 


choice of mates. Before the Exile marriage was completely secular, arranged by 
the parents, or by the suitor with the parents of the bride. Vestiges of capture- 
marriage are found in the Old Testament; Yahveh approves of it in war;!85 and 
the elders, on the occasion of a shortage of women, “commanded the children of 
Benjamin, saying, Go and lie in wait in the vineyards; and see and behold if the 
daughters of Shiloh come out to dance in dances; then come ye out of the 
vineyards, and catch you every man his wife of the daughters of Shiloh, and go 
to the land of Benjamin.”!86 But this was exceptional; usually the marriage was 
by purchase; Jacob purchased Leah and Rachel by his toil, the gentle Ruth was 
quite simply bought by Boaz, and the prophet Hosea regretted exceedingly that 
he had given fifty shekels for his wife.18”7 The word for wife, beulah, meant 
owned.!87a The father of the bride reciprocated by giving his daughter a dowry 
—an institution admirably adapted to diminish the socially disruptive gap 
between the sexual and the economic maturity of children in an urban 
civilization. 

If the man was well-to-do, he might practise polygamy; if the wife was 
barren, like Sarah, she might encourage her husband to take a concubine. The 
purpose of these arrangements was prolific reproduction; it was taken as a matter 
of course that after Rachel and Leah had given Jacob all the children they were 
capable of bearing, they should offer him their maids, who would also bear him 
children.188 A woman was not allowed to remain idle in this matter of 
reproduction; if a husband died, his brother, however many wives he might 
already have, was obliged to marry her; or, if the husband had no brother, the 
obligation fell upon his nearest surviving male kin.189 Since private property was 
the core of Jewish economy, the double standard prevailed: the man might have 
many wives, but the woman was confined to one man. Adultery meant relations 
with a woman who had been bought and paid for by another man; it was a 
violation of the law of property, and was punished with death for both parties. 19° 
Fornication was forbidden to women, but was looked upon as a venial offense in 
men.!9! Divorce was free to the man, but extremely difficult for the woman, 
until Talmudic days.!93 The husband does not seem to have abused his privileges 
unduly; he is pictured to us, all in all, as zealously devoted to his wife and his 
children. And though love did not determine marriage, it often flowered out of it. 
“Isaac took Rebecca, and she became his wife; and he loved her; and Isaac was 
comforted after his mother’s death.”!94 Probably in no other people outside of 
the Far East has family life reached so high a level as among the Jews. 


The Eighth Commandment sanctified private property,x**V and bound it up 
with religion and the family as one of the three bases of Hebrew society. 


Property was almost entirely in land; until the days of Solomon there was little 
industry beyond that of the potter and the smith. Even agriculture was not 
completely developed; the bulk of the population devoted itself to rearing sheep 
and cattle, and tending the vine, the olive and the fig. They lived in tents rather 
than houses, in order to move more easily to fresh pastures. In time their 
growing economic surplus generated trade, and the Jewish merchants, by their 
tenacity and their skill, began to flourish in Damascus, Tyre and Sidon, and in 
the precincts of the Temple itself. There was no coinage till near the time of the 
Captivity, but gold and silver, weighed in each transaction, became a medium of 
exchange, and bankers appeared in great numbers to finance commerce and 
enterprise. It was nothing strange that these “money-lenders” should use the 
courts of the Temple; it was a custom general in the Near East, and survives 
there in many places to this day.19° Yahveh beamed upon the growing power of 
the Hebrew financiers; “thou shalt lend unto many nations,” he said, “but thou 
shalt not borrow”!97—a generous philosophy that has made great fortunes, 
though it has not seemed, in our century, to be divinely inspired. 

As in the other countries of the Near East, war captives and convicts were 
used as slaves, and hundreds of thousands of them toiled in cutting timber and 
transporting materials for such public works as Solomon’s Temple and palace. 
But the owner had no power of life and death over his slaves, and the slave 
might acquire property and buy his liberty.19° Men could be sold as 
bondservants for unpaid debts, or could sell their children in their place; and this 
continued to the days of Christ.199 These typical institutions of the Near East 
were mitigated in Judea by generous charity, and a vigorous campaign, by priest 
and prophet, against exploitation. The Code laid it down hopefully that “ye shall 
not oppress one another”;200 it asked that Hebrew bondservants should be 
released, and debts among Jews canceled, every seventh year;29! and when this 
was found too idealistic for the masters, the Law proclaimed the institution of 
the Jubilee, by which, every fifty years, all slaves and debtors should be freed. 
“And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof: it shall be a Jubilee unto you; and ye shall 
return every man unto his possession, and ye shall return every man unto his 
family.”292 

We have no evidence that this fine edict was obeyed, but we must give credit 
to the priests for leaving no lesson in charity untaught. “If there be among you a 
poor man of one of thy brethren, . . . thou shalt open thine hand wide unto him, 
and shalt surely lend him sufficient for his need”; and “take thou no usury” (i.e., 
interest) “of him.”293 The Sabbath rest was to be extended to every employee, 
even to animals; stray sheaves and fruits were to be left in the fields and 


orchards for the poor to glean.294 And though these charities were largely for 
fellow Jews, “the stranger in the gates” was also to be treated with kindness; the 
sojourner was to be sheltered and fed, and dealt with honorably. At all times the 
Jews were bidden to remember that they, too, had once been homeless, even 
bondservants, in a foreign land. 

The Ninth Commandment, by demanding absolute honesty of witnesses, put 
the prop of religion under the whole structure of Jewish law. An oath was to be a 
religious ceremony: not merely was a man, in swearing, to place his hand on the 
genitals of him to whom he swore, as in the old custom;29° he was now to be 
taking God himself as his witness and his judge. False witnesses, according to 
the Code, were to receive the same punishment that their testimony had sought 
to bring upon their victims.296 Religious law was the sole law of Israel; the 
priests and the temples were the judges and the courts; and those who refused to 
accept the decision of the priests were to be put to death.2°7 Ordeal by the 
drinking of poisonous water was prescribed in certain cases of doubtful guilt.298 
There was no other than religious machinery for enforcing the law; it had to be 
left to personal conscience, and public opinion. Minor crimes might be atoned 
for by confession and compensation.299 Capital punishment was decreed, by 
Yahveh’s instructions, for murder, kidnaping, idolatry, adultery, striking or 
cursing a parent, stealing a slave, or “lying with a beast,” but not for the killing 
of a servant;2!0 and “thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.”2!! Yahveh was quite 
satisfied to have the individual take the law into his own hands in case of 
murder: “The revenger of blood, himself shall slay the murderer; when he 
meeteth him, he shall slay him.”212 Certain cities, however, were to be set apart, 
to which a criminal might flee, and in which the avenger must stay his 
revenge.2!3 In general the principle of punishment was the lex talionis: “life for 
life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for 
burning, stripe for stripe”2!4—we trust that this was a counsel of perfection, 
never quite realized. The Mosaic Code, though written down at least fifteen 
hundred years later, shows no advance, in criminal legislation, upon the Code of 
Hammurabi; in legal organization it shows an archaic retrogression to primitive 
ecclesiastical control. 

The Tenth Commandment reveals how clearly woman was conceived under 
the rubric of property. “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his manservant, nor his maidservant, nor his ox, 
nor his ass, nor anything that is thy neighbor’s.”215 Nevertheless, it was an 
admirable precept; could men follow it, half the fever and anxiety of our life 
would be removed. Strange to say, the greatest of the commandments is not 
listed among the Ten, though it is part of the “Law.” It occurs in Leviticus, xix, 


18, lost amid “a repetition of sundry laws,” and reads very simply: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


In general it was a lofty code, sharing its defects with its age, and rising to 
virtues characteristically its own. We must remember that it was only a law— 
indeed, only a “priestly Utopia”2!6—rather than a description of Jewish life; like 
other codes, it was honored plentifully in the breach, and won new praise with 
every violation. But its influence upon the conduct of the people was at least as 
great as that of most legal or moral codes. It gave to the Jews, through the two 
thousand years of wandering which they were soon to begin, a “portable 
Fatherland,” as Heine was to call it, an intangible and spirtual state; it kept them 
united despite every dispersion, proud despite every defeat, and brought them 
across the centuries to our own time, a strong and apparently indestructible 
people. 


VII. THE LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE BIBLE 


History—Fiction—Poetry—The Psalms—The Song of Songs— 
Proverbs—Job—The idea of immortality—The pessimism of 
Ecclesiastes—The advent of Alexander 


The Old Testament is not only law; it is history, poetry and philosophy of the 
highest order. After making every deduction for primitive legend and pious 
fraud, after admitting that the historical books are not quite as accurate or as 
ancient as our forefathers supposed, we find in them, nevertheless, not merely 
some of the oldest historical writing known to us, but some of the best. The 
books of Judges, Samuel and Kings may, as some scholars believe,2!7 have been 
put together hastily during Or shortly after the Exile to collect and preserve the 
national traditions of a scattered and broken people; nevertheless the stories of 
Saul, David and Solomon are immeasurably finer in structure and style than the 
other historical writing of the ancient Near East. Even Genesis, if we read it with 
some understanding of the function of legend, is (barring its genealogies) an 
admirable story, told without frill or ornament, with simplicity, vividness and 
force. And in a sense we have here not mere history, but philosophy of history; 
this is the first recorded effort of man to reduce the multiplicity of past events to 
a measure of unity by seeking in them some pervading purpose and significance, 
some law of sequence and causation, some illumination for the present and the 
future. The conception of history promulgated by the Prophets and the priestly 


authors of the Pentateuch survived a thousand years of Greece and Rome to 
become the world-view of European thinkers from Boethius to Bossuet. 

Midway between the history and the poetry are the fascinating romances of 
the Bible. There is nothing more perfect in the realm of prose than the story of 
Ruth; only less excellent are the tales of Isaac and Rebecca, Jacob and Rachel, 
Joseph and Benjamin, Samson and Delilah, Esther, Judith and Daniel. The 
poetical literature begins with the “Song of Moses” (Exod. xv) and the “Song of 
Deborah” (Judges v), and reaches finally to the heights of the Psalms. The 
“penitential” hymns of the Babylonians had prepared for these, and perhaps had 
given them material as well as form; Ikhnaton’s ode to the sun seems to have 
contributed to Psalm CIV; and the majority of the Psalms, instead of being the 
impressively united work of David, are probably the compositions of several 
poets writing long after the Captivity, probably in the third century before 
Christ.218 But all this is as irrelevant as the name or sources of Shakespeare; 
what matters is that the Psalms are at the head of the world’s lyric poetry. They 
were not meant to be read at a sitting, or in a Higher Critic’s mood; they are at 
their best as expressing moments of pious ecstasy and stimulating faith. They are 
marred for us by bitter imprecations, tiresome “groanings” and complaints, and 
endless adulation of a Yahveh who, with all his “lovingkindness,” 
“longsuffering” and “compassion,” pours “smoke out of his nostrils, and fire out 
of his mouth” (VIII), promises that “the wicked shall be turned into hell” (IX), 
laps up flattery,xxXV! and threatens to “cut off all flattering lips” (XII). The 
Psalms are full of military ardor, hardly Christian, but very Pilgrim. Some of 
them, however, are jewels of tenderness, or cameos of humility. “Verily every 
man at his best state is altogether vanity. ... As for man, his days are as grass; as 
a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. For the wind passeth over it, and it is 
gone; and the place thereof shall know it no more” (XXIX, CIII). In these songs 
we feel the antistrophic rhythm of ancient Oriental poetry, and almost hear the 
voices of majestic choirs in alternate answering. No poetry has ever excelled this 
in revealing metaphor or living imagery; never has religious feeling been more 
intensely or vividly expressed. These poems touch us more deeply than any lyric 
of love; they move even the sceptical soul, for they give passionate form to the 
final longing of the developed mind—for some perfection to which it may 
dedicate its striving. Here and there, in the King James’ Version, are pithy 
phrases that have become almost words in our language—“out of the mouths of 
babes” (VIII), “the apple of the eye” (XVII), “put not your trust in princes” 
(CXLVI); and everywhere, in the original, are similes that have never been 
surpassed: “The rising sun is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and 
rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race” (XIX). We can only imagine what 


majesty and beauty must clothe these songs in the sonorous language of their 
origin. XXXVI 

When, beside these Psalms, we place in contrast the “Song of Solomon,” we 
get a glimpse of that sensual and terrestrial element in Jewish life which the Old 
Testament, written almost entirely by prophets and priests, has perhaps 
concealed from us—just as Ecclesiastes reveals a scepticism not otherwise 
discernible in the carefully selected and edited literature of the ancient Jews. 
This strangely amorous composition is an open field for surmise: it may be a 
collection of songs of Babylonian origin, celebrating the love of Ishtar and 
Tammuz; it may be (since it contains words borrowed from the Greek) the work 
of several Hebrew Anacreons touched by the Hellenistic spirit that entered Judea 
with Alexander; or (since the lovers address each other as brother and sister in 
the Egyptian manner) it may be a flower of Alexandrian Jewry, plucked by some 
quite emancipated soul from the banks of the Nile. In any case its presence in the 
Bible is a charming mystery: by what winking—or hoodwinking—of the 
theologians did these songs of lusty passion find room between Isaiah and the 
Preacher? 


A bundle of myrrh is my well-beloved unto me; he shall lie all night 
betwixt my breasts. 

My beloved is unto me as a cluster of camphire in the vineyards of 
Engedi. 


Behold, thou art fair, my love; behold, thou art fair; thou hast dove’s 
eyes. 
Behold, thou art fair, my beloved, yea, pleasant; also our bed is green. . . 


I am the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys... . 

Stay me with flagons, comfort me with apples, for I am sick of love... . 

I charge you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, by the roes, or by the hinds of 
the field, that ye stir not up, nor awake my love, till he please... . 

My beloved is mine, and I am his; he feedeth among the lilies. 

Until the day break, and the shadows flee away, turn, my beloved, and be 
thou like a roe or a young hart upon the mountains of Bether. .. . 

Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the field, let us lodge in the 
villages. 

Let us get up early to the vineyards; let us see if the vine flourish, 
whether the tender grape appear, and the pomegranates bud forth; 


there will I give thee my loves.22° 


This is the voice of youth, and that of the Proverbs is the voice of old age. 
Men look to love and life for everything; they receive a little less than that; they 
imagine that they have received nothing: these are the three stages of the 
pessimist. So this legendary Solomon**XVIII warns youth against the evil 
woman, “for she hath cast down many wounded; yea, many strong men have 
been slain by her. . . . Whoso committeth adultery with a woman lacketh 
understanding. . . . There be three things which are wonderful to me; yea, four 
which I know not: the way of an eagle in the air, the way of a serpent upon a 
rock, the way of a ship in the midst of the sea, and the way of a man with a 
maid.”221 He agrees with St. Paul that it is better to marry than to burn. “Rejoice 
with the wife of thy youth. Let her be as the loving hind and the pleasant roe; let 
her breasts satisfy thee at all times; and be thou ravished always with her love. . . 
. Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox with hatred 
therewith.”222 Can these be the words of the husband of seven hundred wives? 

Next to unchastity, in the way from wisdom, is sloth: “Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard. . . . How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard?”223 “Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business?—he shall stand before kings.”224 Yet will the 
Philosopher not brook crass ambition. “He that maketh haste to be rich shall not 
be innocent”; and “the prosperity of fools shall destroy them.”225 Work is 
wisdom, words are mere folly. “In all labor there is profit, but the talk of the lips 
tendeth only to penury. ... A fool uttereth all his mind, but a wise man keepeth 
it in till afterwards; . . . even a fool, when he holdeth his peace, is counted 
wise.”226 The lesson which the Sage never tires of repeating is an almost 
Socratic identification of virtue and wisdom, redolent of those schools of 
Alexandria in which Hebrew theology was mating with Greek philosophy to 
form the intellect of Europe. “Understanding is a well-spring of life unto him 
that hath it; but the instruction of fools is folly... . Happy is the man that findeth 
wisdom, and the man that getteth understanding; for the merchandise of it is 
better than the merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. She is 
more precious than rubies; and all things thou canst desire are not to be 
compared with her. Length of days is in her right hand; and in her left hand 
riches and honor. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.”227 

Job is earlier than Proverbs; perhaps it was written during the Exile, and 
described by allegory the captives of Babylon.XXX!X “T call it,’ says the 
perfervid Carlyle, “one of the grandest things ever written with a pen.... A 
noble book; all men’s book! It is our first, oldest statement of the never-ending 


problem—man’s destiny, and God’s ways with him here on this earth. . . . There 
is nothing written, I think, in the Bible or out of it, of equal literary merit.239 
The problem arose out of the Hebrew emphasis on this world. Since there was 
no Heaven in ancient Jewish theology,23! virtue had to be rewarded here or 
never. But often it seemed that only the wicked prospered, and that the choicest 
sufferings are reserved for the good man. Why, as the Psalmist complained, did 
the “ungodly prosper in the world?”232 Why did God hide himself, instead of 
punishing the evil and rewarding the good?223 The author of Job now asked the 
same questions more resolutely, and offered his hero, perhaps, as a symbol for 
his people. All Israel had worshiped Yahveh (fitfully), as Job had done; Babylon 
had ignored and blasphemed Yahveh; and yet Babylon flourished, and Israel ate 
the dust and wore the sackcloth of desolation and captivity. What could one say 
of such a god? 

In a prologue in heaven, which some clever scribe may have inserted to take 
the scandal out of the book, Satan suggests to Yahveh that Job is “perfect and 
upright” only because he is fortunate; would he retain his piety in adversity? 
Yahveh permits Satan to heap a variety of calamities upon Job’s head. For a time 
the hero is as patient as Job; but at last his fortitude breaks, he ponders suicide, 
and bitterly reproaches his god for forsaking him. Zophar, who has come out to 
enjoy the sufferings of his friend, insists that God is just, and will yet reward the 
good man, even on earth; but Job shuts him up sharply: 


No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with you. But 
I have understanding as well as you; . . . yea, who knoweth not these 
things? . . . The tabernacles of robbers prosper, and they that provoke 
God are secure; into whose hand God bringeth abundantly. 

. .. . Lo, mine eye hath seen all this, mine ear hath heard and 
understood it... . But ye are forgers of lies, ye are all physicians of no 
value. Oh, that ye would altogether hold your peace! and it should be 
your wisdom.?234 


He reflects on the brevity of life, and the length of death: 


Man that is born of woman is of few days, and full of trouble. He 
cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down; he fleeth also as a shadow, 
and continueth not. .. . For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, 
that it will sprout again, and that the tender branch thereof will not 
cease. ... But man dieth, and wasteth away; yea, man giveth up the 
ghost, and where is he? As the waters fall from the sea, and the flood 


decayeth and drieth up, so man lieth down, and riseth not... . If a man 
die, shall he live again?235 


The debate continues vigorously, and Job becomes more and more sceptical of 
his God, until he calls him “Adversary,” and wishes that this Adversary would 
destroy himself by writing a book235a—perhaps some Leibnitzian theodicy. The 
concluding words of this chapter—“The words of Job are ended”—suggest that 
this was the original termination of a discourse which, like that of Ecclesiates, 
represented a strong heretical minority among the Jews.X! But a fresh 
philosopher enters at this point—Elihu—who demonstrates, in one hundred and 
sixty-five verses, the justice of God’s ways with men. Finally, in one of the most 
majestic passages in the Bible, a voice comes down out of the clouds: 


Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind, and said: 

Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge? 
Gird up now thy loins like a man; for I will demand of thee, and 
answer thou me. Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth? declare, if thou hast understanding. Who hath laid the measures 
thereof, if thou knowest? or who hath stretched his line upon it? 
Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened? or who laid the 
cornerstone thereof; when the morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy? Or who shut up the sea with doors, when 
it brake forth, as if it had issued out of the womb? When I made the 
cloud the garment thereof, and thick darkness a swaddling band for it, 
and brake up for it my decreed place, and set bars and doors, and said, 
Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further; and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed? Hast thou commanded the morning since thy days; 
and caused the dayspring to know his place? . . . Hast thou entered into 
the springs of the sea? or hast thou walked in the search of the depth? 
Have the gates of death been opened unto thee? or hast thou seen the 
doors of the shadow of death? Hast thou perceived the breath of the 
earth? declare if thou knowest it all... . Hast thou entered into the 
treasures of the snow? or hast thou seen the treasures of the hail? .. . 
Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades, or loose the 
bands of Orion? . . . Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven? canst 
thou set the dominion thereof in the earth? . .. Who hath put wisdom 
in the inward parts, or who hath given understanding to the heart? . . . 

Shall he that contendeth with the Almighty instruct him? He that 
reproveth God, let him answer it.237 


Job humbles himself in terror before this apparition. Yahveh, appeased, 
forgives him, accepts his sacrifice, denounces Job’s friends for their feeble 
arguments,238 and gives Job fourteen thousand sheep, six thousand camels, a 
thousand yoke of oxen, a thousand she-asses, seven sons, three daughters, and 
one hundred and forty years. It is a lame but happy ending; Job receives 
everything but an answer to his questions. The problem remained; and it was to 
have profound effects upon later Jewish thought. In the days of Daniel (ca. 167 
B.C.) it was to be abandoned as insoluble in terms of this world; no answer could 
be given—Daniel and Enoch (and Kant) would say—unless one believed in 
some other life, beyond the grave, in which all wrongs would be righted, the 
wicked would be punished, and the just would inherit infinite reward. This was 
one of the varied currents of thought that flowed into Christianity, and carried it 
to victory. 

In EcclesiastesX"! the problem is given a pessimistic reply; prosperity and 
misfortune have nothing to do with virtue and vice. 


All things have I seen in the days of my vanity: there is a just man 
that perisheth in his righteousness, and there is a wicked man that 
prolongeth his life in his wickedness. . . . So I returned, and considered 
all the oppressions that are done under the sun: and beheld the tears of 
such as were oppressed, and they had no comforter; and on the side of 
their oppressors there was power. . . . If thou seest the oppression of 
the poor, and violent perverting of judgment and justice in a province, 
marvel not at the matter, . . . for there be higher than they.241 


It is not virtue and vice that determine a man’s lot, but blind and merciless 
chance. “I saw under the sun that the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor 
yet favor to men of skill; but time and chance happeneth to them all.”242 Even 
wealth is insecure, and does not long bring happiness. “He that loveth silver 
shall not be satisfied with silver; nor he that loveth abundance, with increase: 
this is also vanity. .. . The sleep of a laboring man is sweet, whether he eat little 
or much; but the abundance of the rich will not suffer him to sleep.”243 
Remembering his relatives, he formulates Malthus in a line: “When goods are 
increased, they are increased that eat them.”244 Nor can he be soothed by any 
legend of a Golden Past, or a Utopia to come: things have always been as they 
are now, and so they will always be. “Say not thou, What is the cause that the 
former days were better than these? for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning 
this”;245 one must choose his historians carefully. And “the thing that hath been, 


it is that which shall be; and that which is done is that which shall be done; and 
there is nothing new under the sun. Is there anything whereof it may be said, 
See, this is new? It hath been already of old time, which was before us.”246 
Progress, he thinks, is a delusion; civilizations have been forgotten, and will be 
again.247 

In general he feels that life is a sorry business, and might well be dispensed 
with; it is aimless and circuitous motion without permanent result, and ends 
where it began; it is a futile struggle, in which nothing is certain except defeat. 


Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity of vanities; all is 
vanity. What profit hath a man of all his labor which he taketh under 
the sun? One generation passeth away, and another generation cometh; 
but the earth abideth forever. The sun also ariseth, and the wind goeth 
toward the south, and turneth about unto the north; it whirleth about 
continually, and the wind retumeth again according to his circuits. All 
the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full; unto the place from 
whence the rivers came, thither they return again. . . . Wherefore I 
praised the dead which are already dead, more than the living which 
are yet alive. Yea, better is he, than both they, which hath not yet been, 
who hath not seen the evil work that is done under the sun... . A good 
name is better than precious ointment, and the day of death than the 
day of one’s birth.248 


For a time he seeks the answer to the riddle of life in abandonment to 
pleasure. “Then I commended mirth, because a man hath no better thing under 
the sun than to eat, and to drink, and to be merry.” But “behold, this also is 
vanity.”290 The difficulty with pleasure is woman, from whom the Preacher 
seems to have received some unforgettable sting. “One man among a thousand 
have I found; but a woman among all those have I not found. . . . I find more 
bitter than death the woman whose heart is snares and nets, and her hands as 
bands; whoso pleaseth God shall escape her.”25! He concludes his digression 
into this most obscure realm of philosophy by reverting to the advice of 
Solomon and Voltaire, who did not practise it: “Live joyfully with the wife 
whom thou lovest, all the days of the life of thy vanity which God hath given 
thee under the sun.”252 

Even wisdom is a questionable thing; he lauds it generously, but he suspects 
that anything more than a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. “Of making 
many books,” he writes, with uncanny foresight, “there is no end; and much 
study is a weariness of the flesh.”253 It might be wise to seek wisdom if God had 


given it a better income; “wisdom is good, with an inheritance”; otherwise it is a 
snare, and is apt to destroy its lovers.2°4 (Truth is like Yahveh, who said to 
Moses: “Thou canst not see my face; for there shall no man see me and live.”259) 
In the end the wise man dies as thoroughly as the fool, and both come to the 
same odor. 


And I gave my heart to seek and search out by wisdom concerning 
all things that are done under heaven: this sore travail hath God given 
to the sons of man to be exercised therewith. I have seen all the works 
that are done under the sun; and behold, all is vanity and a chasing 
after the wind... . 1 communed with mine own heart, saying, Lo, I am 
come to great estate, and have gotten more wisdom than all they that 
have been before me in Jerusalem; yea, my heart had great experience 
of wisdom and knowledge. And I gave my heart to know wisdom, and 
to know madness and folly; I perceived that this also is a chasing after 
the wind. For in much wisdom is much grief; and he that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow.25® 


All these darts of outrageous fortune might be borne with hope and courage if 
the just man could look forward to some happiness beyond the grave. But that, 
too, Ecclesiastes feels, is a myth; man is an animal, and dies like any other beast. 


For that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts; even one 
thing befalleth them; as the one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they 
have all one breath; so that a man hath no preeminence over a beast; 
for all is vanity. All go unto one place: all are of the dust, and all turn 
to dust again. ... Wherefore I perceive that there is nothing better than 
that a man should rejoice in his own works; for that is his portion; for 
who shall bring him to see what shall be after him? . .. Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither thou 
goest.297 


What a commentary on the wisdom so lauded in the Proverbs! Here, 
evidently, civilization had for a time gone to seed. The vitality of Israel’s youth 
had been exhausted by her struggles against the empires that surrounded her. 
The Yahveh in whom she had trusted had not come to her aid; and in her 
desolation and dispersion she raised to the skies this bitterest of all voices in 
literature to express the profoundest doubts that ever come to the human soul. 


Jerusalem had been restored, but not as the citadel of an unconquerable god; 
it was a vassal city ruled now by Persia, now by Greece. In 334 B.c. the young 
Alexander stood at its gates, and demanded the surrender of the capital. The 
high-priest at first refused; but the next morning, having had a dream, he 
consented. He ordered the clergy to put on their most impressive vestments, and 
the people to garb themselves in immaculate white; then he led the population 
pacifically out through the gates to solicit peace. Alexander bowed to the high- 
priest, expressed his admiration for the people and their god, and accepted 
Jerusalem.2°8 

It was not the end of Judea. Only the first act had been played in this strange 
drama that binds forty centuries. Christ would be the second, Ahasuerus the 
third; today another act is played, but it is not the last. Destroyed and rebuilt, 
destroyed and rebuilt, Jerusalem rises again, symbol of the vitality and 
pertinacity of an heroic race. The Jews, who are as old as history, may be as 
lasting as civilization. 


I The discoveries here summarized have restored considerable credit to those chapters of Genesis that 
record the early traditions of the Jews. In its outlines, and barring supernatural incidents, the story of the 
Jews as unfolded in the Old Testament has stood the test of criticism and archeology; every year adds 
corroboration from documents, monuments, or excavations. E.g., potsherds unearthed at Tel Ad-Duweir in 
1935 bore Hebrew inscriptions confirming part of the narrative of the Books of Kings.44 We must accept 
the Biblical account provisionally until it is disproved. Cf. Petrie, Egypt and Israel, London, 1925, p. 108. 


II Perhaps they followed in the track of the Hyksos, whose Semitic rule in Egypt might have offered them 
some protection.9 Petrie, accepting the Bible figure of four hundred and thirty years for the stay of the Jews 
in Egypt, dates their arrival about 1650 B.c., their exit about 1220 B.c.10 


III Manetho, an Egyptian historian of the third century B.C., as reported by Josephus, tells us that the Exodus 
was due to the desire of the Egyptians to protect themselves from a plague that had broken out among the 
destitute and enslaved Jews, and that Moses was an Egyptian priest who went as a missionary among the 
Jewish “lepers,” and gave them laws of cleanliness modeled upon those of the Egyptian clergy.!3 Greek and 
Roman writers repeat this explanation of the Exodus;!4 but their anti-Semitic inclinations make them 
unreliable guides. One verse of the Biblical account supports Ward’s interpretation of the Exodus as a labor 
strike: “And the king of Egypt said unto them, Wherefore do ye, Moses and Aaron, let the people from their 
works? Get you unto your burdens.” !5 


Moses is an Egyptian rather than a Jewish name; perhaps it is a shorter form of Ahmose.!© Professor 
Garstang, of the Marston Expedition of the University of Liverpool, claims to have discovered, in the royal 
tombs of Jericho, evidence that Moses was rescued (precisely in 1527 B.c.) by the then Princess, later the 
great Queen, Hatshepsut; that he was brought up by her as a court favorite, and fled from Egypt upon the 
accession of her enemy, Thutmose III.!7 He believes that the material found in these tombs confirms the 
story of the fall of Jericho (Joshua, vi); he dates this fall ca. 1400 B.c., and the Exodus ca. 1447 B.c.18 As 
this chronology rests upon the precarious dating of scarabs and pottery, it must be received with respectful 
scepticism. 


IV Cf. p. 287 above. 
V Cf. the story of Esther, and the descriptions of Rebecca, Bathsheba, etc. 


VI Like the jolly story of Samson, who burned the crops of the Philistines by letting loose in them three 
hundred foxes with torches tied to their tails, and, in the manner of some orators, slew a thousand men with 
the jawbone of an ass.27 


VII “He spake three thousand proverbs, and his songs were a thousand and five.”33 
VIII Taken from Shalom, meaning peace. 
IX Mentioned in the Tell-el-Amarna tablets as Ursalimmu, or Urusalim. 


X On the value of the talent in the ancient Near East cf. p. 228 above. The value varied from time to time; 
but we should not be exaggerating it if we rated the talent, in Solomon’s day, as having a purchasing power 
of over $10,000 in our contemporary money. Probably the Hebrew writer spoke in a literary way, and we 
must not take his figures too seriously. On the fluctuations of Hebrew currency cf. the Jewish Encyclopedia, 
articles “Numismatics” and “Shekel.” Coinage, as distinct from rings or ingots of silver or gold, does not 
appear in Palestine until about 650 B.c.38 


XI It is likely that the site of the Temple was that which is now covered by the Moslem shrine El-haram- 
esh-sharif; but no remains of the Temple have been found.45 


XII Other vestiges of animal worship among the ancient Hebrews may be found in 1 Kings, xii, 28, and 
Ezekiel, viii, 10. Ahab, King of Israel, worshiped heifers in the century after Solomon.53 


XIII Among some Bronze Age (3000 B.C.) ruins found in Canaan in 1931 were pieces of pottery bearing the 
name of a Canaanite deity, Yah or Yahu.69 


XIV A clumsy but useful word coined by Max Miiller to designate the worship of a god as supreme, 
combined with the explicit (as in India) or tacit (as in Judea) admission of other gods. 


XV Elisha, however, as far back as the ninth century B.C., announced one God: “I know that there is no God 
in all the earth but in Israel.”85 It should be remembered that even modern monotheism is highly relative 
and incomplete. As the Jews worshiped a tribal god, so we worship a European god—or an English, or a 
German, or an Italian, god; no moment of modesty comes to remind us that the abounding millions of India, 
China and Japan—not to speak of the theologians of the jungle—do not yet recognize the God of our 
Fathers. Not until the machine weaves all the earth into one economic web, and forces all the nations under 
one rule, will there be one god—for the earth. 


XVI One of the sons of Jacob. 


XVII This kingdom often called itself “Israel”; but this word will be used, in these pages, to include all the 
Jews. 


XVIII Translated by the Greeks into pro-phe-tes, announcer. 


XIX The reference is apparently to the room, made entirely of ivory, in the palace at Samaria where King 
Ahab lived with his “painted queen,” Jezebel (ca. 875-50 B.C.). Several fine ivories have been found by the 
Harvard Library Expedition in the ruins of a palace tentatively identified with Ahab’s.103 


XX The book that bears his name is a collection of “prophecies” (i.e., sermons) by two or more authors 
ranging in time from 710 to 300 B.c.107 Chapters i-xxxix are usually ascribed to the “First Isaiah,” who is 
here discussed. 


XXI We know nothing of the history of this writer, who, by a literary device and license common to his 
time, chose to speak in the name of Isaiah. We merely guess that he wrote shortly before or after Cyrus 
liberated the Jews. Biblical scholarship assigns to him chapters xl-lv, and to another and later unknown, or 
unknowns, chapters lvi-lxvi.152a 


XXII Referring, presumably, to the road from Babylon to Jerusalem. 
XXIII Modern research does not regard the “Servant” as the prophetic portrayal of Jesus.134a 
XXIV Torah is Hebrew for Direction, Guidance; Pentateuch is Greek for Five Rolls. 


XXV A distinction first pointed out by Jean Astruc in 1753. Passages generally ascribed to the “Yahvist” 
account: Gen. ii, 4 to iii, 24, iv, vi-viii, xi, 1-9, xii-xiii, xviii-xix, xxiv, xxvii, 1-45, xxxii, xliii-xliv; Exod. 
iv-v, viii, 20 to ix, 7 x-xi, xxxiii, 12 to xxxiv, 26; Numb, x, 29-36, xi, etc. Distinctly “Elohist” passages: 
Gen. xi, 10-32, xx, 1-17, xxi, 8-32, xxii, 1-14, xl-xlii, xiv; Exod. xviii, 20-23, xx-xxii, xxxiii, 7-11; Numb, 
xii, xxii-xxiv, etc.142 


XXVI Cf. Plato’s Symposium. 


XXVII Cf. the Greek poet Hesiod (ca. 750 B.c.), in Works and Days: “Men lived like gods, without vices or 
passions, vexations or toil. In happy companionship with divine beings they passed their days in tranquillity 
and joy. ... The earth was more beautiful then than now, and spontaneously yielded an abundant variety of 
fruits. .. . Men were considered mere boys at one hundred years old.” 146 


XXVIII Cf. Deut. xiv. Reinach, Roberston Smith and Sir James Frazer have attributed the avoidance of 
pork not to hygienic knowledge and precaution but to the totemic worship of the pig (or wild boar) by the 
ancestors of the Jews.15! The “worship” of the wild boar, however, may have been merely a priestly means 
of making it tabu in the sense of “unclean.” The great number of wise hygienic rules in the Mosaic Code 
warrant a humble scepticism of Reinach’s interpretation. 


XXIX The procedure recommended by Leviticus (xiii-xiv) in cases of leprosy was practised in Europe to 
the end of the Middle Ages. 155 


XXX By making race ultimately unconcealable. “The Jewish rite,” says Briffault, “did not assume its 
present form until so late a period as that of the Maccabees (167 B.c.). At that date it was still performed in 
such a manner that the jibes of Gentile women could be evaded, little trace of the operation being 
perceptible. The nationalistic priesthood therefore enacted that the prepuce should be completely 
removed.” 157 


XXXI It was the usual thing for ancient law-codes to be of divine origin. We have seen how the laws of 
Egypt were given it by the god Thoth, and how the sun-god Shamash begot Hammurabi’s code. In like 
manner a deity gave to King Minos on Mt. Dicta the laws that were to govern Crete; the Greeks represented 
Dionysus, whom they also called “The Lawgiver,” with two tables of stone on which laws were inscribed; 
and the pious Persians tell how, one day, as Zoroaster prayed on a high mountain, Ahura-Mazda appeared 
to him amid thunder and lightning, and delivered to him “The Book of the Law.”1!59 “They did all this,” 
says Diodorus, “because they believed that a conception which would help humanity was marvelous and 
wholly divine; or because they held that the common crowd would be more likely to obey the laws if their 
gaze were directed towards the majesty and power of those to whom their laws were ascribed.” 169 


XXXII In Hebrew Yahveh is written as Jhvh; this was erroneously translated into Jehovah because the 
vowels a-o-a had been placed over Jhvh in the original, to indicate that Adonai was to be pronounced in 
place of Yahveh; and the theologians of the Renaissance and the Reformation wrongly supposed that these 
vowels were to be placed between the consonants of Jhvh.167 


XXXII Later this gentle and ancient totem became the Paschal Lamb of Christianity, identified with the 
dead Christ. 


XXXIV This, of course, was the man’s ideal; if we may believe Isaiah (iii, 16-23), the real women of 
Jerusalem were very much of this world, loving fine raiment and ornament, and leading the men a merry 
chase. “The daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk with stretched forth necks and wanton eyes, .. . 
mincing as they go, and making a tinkling with their feet,” etc. Perhaps the historians have always deceived 
us about women? 


XXXV Theoretically the land belonged to Yahveh.195 
XXXVI Psalm is a Greek word, meaning “song of praise.” 


XXXVII A selection of the best Psalms would probably include VIII, XXIII, LI, CIV, CKXXVII and 
CXXXIX. The last is strangely like Whitman’s paean to evolution.2!9 


XXXVIII The Proverbs, of course, are not the work of Solomon, though several of them may have come 
from him; they owe something to Egyptian literature and Greek philosophy, and were probably put together 
in the third or second century B.c. by some Hellenized Alexandrian Jew. 


XXXIX Scholarship assigns it tentatively to the fifth century B.c.228 Its text is corrupt beyond even the 
custom of sacred scriptures everywhere. Jastrow accepts only chapters iii-xxxi, considers the rest to be 
edifying emendations, and suspects many interpolations and mistranslations in the accepted chapters. E.g., 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him” (xiii, 5) should be, “Yet I tremble not,” or “Yet I have no 
hope.”229 Kallen and others have found in the book the likeness of a Greek tragedy, written on the model of 
Euripides.259 Chapters iii-xli are cast in the typical antistrophic form of Hebrew poetry. 


XL “The sceptic,” wrote that prolific sceptic, Renan, “writes little, and there are many chances that his 
writings will be lost. The destiny of the Jewish people having been exclusively religious, the secular part of 
its literature had to be sacrificed.”236 The repetition of “The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God” in 
the Psalms (XIV, I; LIU, I), indicates that such fools were sufficiently numerous to create some stir in 
Israel. There is apparently a reference to this minority in Zephaniah, i, 12. 


XLI The authorship and date of the book are quite unknown. Sarton attributes it to the period between 250 
and 168 B.c.239 The author calls himself, by a confusing literary fiction, both “Koheleth” and “the son of 
David, king in Jerusalem”—i.e., Solomon.240 


CHAPTER XIII 
Persia 


I. THE RISE AND FALL OF THE MEDES 


Their origins—Rulers—The blood treaty of Sardis—Degeneration 


WHO were the Medes that had played so vital a réle in the destruction of 
Assyria? Their origin, of course, eludes us; history is a book that one must begin 
in the middle. The first mention we have of them is on a tablet recording the 
expedition of Shalmaneser III into a country called Parsua, in the mountains of 
Kurdistan (837 B.c.); there, it seems, twenty-seven chieftain-kings ruled over 
twenty-seven states thinly populated by a people called Amadai, Madai, Medes. 
As Indo-Europeans they had probably come into western Asia about a thousand 
years before Christ, from the shores of the Caspian Sea. The Zend-Avesta, sacred 
scriptures of the Persians, idealized the racial memory of this ancient home-land, 
and described it as a paradise: the scenes of our youth, like the past, are always 
beautiful if we do not have to live in them again. The Medes appear to have 
wandered through the region of Bokhara and Samarkand, and to have migrated 
farther and farther south, at last reaching Persia.! They found copper, iron, lead, 
gold and silver, marble and precious stones, in the mountains in which they 
made their new home; and being a simple and vigorous people they developed a 
prosperous agriculture on the plains and the slopes of the hills. 

At Ecbatanal—i.e., “a meeting-place of many ways”—in a picturesque valley 
made fertile by the melting snows of the highlands, their first king, Deioces, 
founded their first capital, adorning and dominating it with a royal palace spread 
over an area two-thirds of a mile square. According to an uncorroborated 
passage in Herodotus, Deioces achieved power by acquiring a reputation for 
justice, and having achieved power, became a despot. He issued regulations “that 
no man should be admitted to the King’s presence, but every one should consult 
him by means of messengers; and moreover, that it should be accounted 
indecency for any one to laugh or spit before him. He established such ceremony 
about his person for this reason, . . . that he might appear to be of a different 
nature to them who did not see him.”’? Under his leadership the Medes, 
strengthened by their natural and frugal life, and hardened by custom and 


environment to the necessities of war, became a threat to the power of Assyria— 
which repeatedly invaded Media, thought it most instructively defeated, and 
found it in fact never tired of fighting for its liberty. The greatest of the Median 
kings, Cyaxares, settled the matter by destroying Nineveh. Inspired by this 
victory, his army swept through western Asia to the very gates of Sardis, only to 
be turned back by an eclipse of the sun. The opposing leaders, frightened by this 
apparent warning from the skies, signed a treaty of peace, and sealed it by 
drinking each other’s blood.4 In the next year Cyaxares died, having in the 
course of one reign expanded his kingdom from a subject province into an 
empire embracing Assyria, Media and Persia. Within a generation after his death 
this empire came to an end. 

Its tenure was too brief to permit of any substantial contribution to 
civilization, except in so far as it prepared for the culture of Persia. To Persia the 
Medes gave their Aryan language, their alphabet of thirty-six characters, their 
replacement of clay with parchment and pen as writing materials,’ their 
extensive use of the column in architecture, their moral code of conscientious 
husbandry in time of peace and limitless bravery in time of war, their 
Zoroastrian religion of Ahura-Mazda and Ahriman, their patriarchal family and 
polygamous marriage, and a body of law sufficiently like that of the later empire 
to be united with it in the famous phrase of Daniel about “the law of the Medes 
and the Persians, which altereth not.” Of their literature and their art not a stone 
or a letter remains. 

Their degeneration was even more rapid than their rise. Astyages, who 
succeeded his father Cyaxares, proved again that monarchy is a gamble, in 
whose royal succession great wits and madness are near allied. He inherited the 
kingdom with equanimity, and settled down to enjoy it. Under his example the 
nation forgot its stern morals and stoic ways; wealth had come too suddenly to 
be wisely used. The upper classes became the slaves of fashion and luxury, the 
men wore embroidered trousers, the women covered themselves with cosmetics 
and jewelry, the very horses were often caparisoned in gold.” These once simple 
and pastoral people, who had been glad to be carried in rude wagons with wheels 
cut roughly out of the trunks of trees,? now rode in expensive chariots from feast 
to feast. The early kings had prided themselves on justice; but Astyages, being 
displeased with Harpagus, served up to him the dismembered and headless body 
of his own son, and forced him to eat of it.2 Harpagus ate, saying that whatever a 
king did was agreeable to him; but he revenged himself by helping Cyrus to 
depose Astyages. When Cyrus, the brilliant young ruler of the Median 
dependency of Anshan, in Persia, rebelled against the effeminate despot of 
Ecbatana, the Medes themselves welcomed Cyrus’ victory, and accepted him, 


almost without protest, as their king. By one engagement Media ceased to be the 
master of Persia, Persia became the master of Media, and prepared to become 
master of the whole Near Eastern world. 


II. THE GREAT KINGS 


The romantic Cyrus—His enlightened policies—Cambyses—Darius 
the Great—The invasion of Greece 


Cyrus was one of those natural rulers at whose coronation, as Emerson said, 
all men rejoice. Royal in spirit and action, capable of wise administration as well 
as of dramatic conquest, generous to the defeated and loved by those who had 
been his enemies—no wonder the Greeks made him the subject of innumerable 
romances, and—to their minds—the greatest hero before Alexander. It is a 
disappointment to us that we cannot draw a reliable picture of him from either 
Herodotus or Xenophon. The former has mingled many fables with his history, 1° 
while the other has made the Cyropedia an essay on the military art, with 
incidental lectures on education and philosophy; at times Xenophon confuses 
Cyrus and Socrates. These delightful stories being put aside, the figure of Cyrus 
becomes merely an attractive ghost. We can only say that he was handsome— 
since the Persians made him their model of physical beauty to the end of their 
ancient art;!! that he established the Achaemenid Dynasty of “Great Kings,” 
which ruled Persia through the most famous period of its history; that he 
organized the soldiery of Media and Persia into an invincible army, captured 
Sardis and Babylon, ended for a thousand years the rule of the Semites in 
western Asia, and absorbed the former realms of Assyria, Babylonia, Lydia and 
Asia Minor into the Persian Empire, the largest political organization of pre- 
Roman antiquity, and one of the best-governed in history. 

So far as we can visualize him through the haze of legend, he was the most 
amiable of conquerors, and founded his empire upon generosity. His enemies 
knew that he was lenient, and they did not fight him with that desperate courage 
which men show when their only choice is to kill or die. We have seen how, 
according to Herodotus, he rescued Croesus from the funeral pyre at Sardis, and 
made him one of his most honored counselors; and we have seen how 
magnanimously he treated the Jews. The first principle of his policy was that the 
various peoples of his empire should be left free in their religious worship and 
beliefs, for he fully understood the first principle of statesmanship—that religion 
is stronger than the state. Instead of sacking cities and wrecking temples he 


showed a courteous respect for the deities of the conquered, and contributed to 
maintain their shrines; even the Babylonians, who had resisted him so long, 
warmed towards him when they found him preserving their sanctuaries and 
honoring their pantheon. Wherever he went in his unprecedented career he 
offered pious sacrifice to the local divinities. Like Napoleon he accepted 
indifferently all religions, and—with much better grace—humored all the gods. 

Like Napoleon, too, he died of excessive ambition. Having won all the Near 
East, he began a series of campaigns aimed to free Media and Persia from the 
inroads of central Asia’s nomadic barbarians. He seems to have carried these 
excursions as far as the Jaxartes on the north and India on the east. Suddenly, at 
the height of his curve, he was slain in battle with the Massagete, an obscure 
tribe that peopled the southern shores of the Caspian Sea. Like Alexander he 
conquered an empire, but did not live to organize it. 

One great defect had sullied his character—occasional and incalculable 
cruelty. It was inherited, unmixed with Cyrus’ generosity, by his half-mad son. 
Cambyses began by putting to death his brother and rival, Smerdis; then, lured 
by the accumulated wealth of Egypt, he set forth to extend the Persian Empire to 
the Nile. He succeeded, but apparently at the cost of his sanity. Memphis was 
captured easily, but an army of fifty thousand Persians sent to annex the Oasis of 
Ammon perished in the desert, and an expedition to Carthage failed because the 
Phoenician crews of the Persian fleet refused to attack a Phoenician colony. 
Cambyses lost his head, and abandoned the wise clemency and tolerance of his 
father. He publicly scoffed at the Egyptian religion, and plunged his dagger 
derisively into the bull revered by the Egyptians as the god Apis; he exhumed 
mummies and pried into royal tombs regardless of ancient curses; he profaned 
the temples and ordered their idols to be burned. He thought in this way to cure 
the Egyptians of superstition; but when he was stricken with illness—apparently 
epileptic convulsions—the Egyptians were certain that their gods had punished 
him, and that their theology was now confirmed beyond dispute. As if again to 
illustrate the inconveniences of monarchy, Cambyses, with a Napoleonic kick in 
the stomach, killed his sister and wife Roxana, slew his son Prexaspes with an 
arrow, buried twelve noble Persians alive, condemned Croesus to death, 
repented, rejoiced to learn that the sentence had not been carried out, and 
punished the officers who had delayed in executing it.12 On his way back to 
Persia he learned that a usurper had seized the throne and was being supported 
by widespread revolution. From that moment he disappears from history; 
tradition has it that he killed himself.18 

The usurper had pretended to be Smerdis, miraculously preserved from 
Cambyses’ fratricidal jealousy; in reality he was a religious fanatic, a devotee of 


the early Magian faith who was bent upon destroying Zoroastrianism, the official 
religion of the Persian state. Another revolution soon deposed him, and the seven 
aristocrats who had organized it raised one of their number, Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, to the throne. In this bloody way began the reign of Persia’s greatest 
king. 

Succession to the throne, in Oriental monarchies, was marked not only by 
palace revolutions in strife for the royal power, but by uprisings in subject 
colonies that grasped the chance of chaos, or an inexperienced ruler, to reclaim 
their liberty. The usurpation and assassination of “Smerdis” gave to Persia’s 
vassals an excellent opportunity: the governors of Egypt and Lydia refused 
submission, and the provinces of Susiana, Babylonia, Media, Assyria, Armenia, 
Sacia and others rose in simultaneous revolt. Darius subdued them with a 
ruthless hand. Taking Babylon after a long siege, he crucified three thousand of 
its leading citizens as an inducement to obedience in the rest; and in a series of 
swift campaigns he “pacified” one after another of the rebellious states. Then, 
perceiving how easily the vast empire might in any crisis fall to pieces, he put 
off the armor of war, became one of the wisest administrators in history, and set 
himself to reéstablish his realm in a way that became a model of imperial 
organization till the fall of Rome. His rule gave western Asia a generation of 
such order and prosperity as that quarrelsome region had never known before. 

He had hoped to govern in peace, but it is the fatality of empire to breed 
repeated war. For the conquered must be periodically reconquered, and the 
conquerors must keep the arts and habits of camp and battlefield; and at any 
moment the kaleidoscope of change may throw up a new empire to challenge the 
old. In such a situation wars must be invented if they do not arise of their own 
accord; each generation must be inured to the rigors of campaigns, and taught by 
practice the sweet decorum of dying for one’s country. 

Perhaps it was in part for this reason that Darius led his armies into southern 
Russia, across the Bosphorus and the Danube to the Volga, to chastise the 
marauding Scythians; and again across Afghanistan and a hundred mountain 
ranges into the valley of the Indus, adding thereby extensive regions and 
millions of souls and rupees to his realm. More substantial reasons must be 
sought for his expedition into Greece. Herodotus would have us believe that 
Darius entered upon this historic faux pas because one of his wives, Atossa, 
teased him into it in bed;14 but it is more dignified to believe that the King 
recognized in the Greek city-states and their colonies a potential empire, or an 
actual confederacy, dangerous to the Persian mastery of western Asia. When 
Ionia revolted and received aid from Sparta and Athens, Darius reconciled 
himself reluctantly to war. All the world knows the story of his passage across 


the Aigean, the defeat of his army at Marathon, and his gloomy return to Persia. 
There, amid far-flung preparations for another attempt upon Greece, he suddenly 
grew weak, and died. 


III. PERSIAN LIFE AND INDUSTRY 


The empire—The people—The language—The peasants—The 
imperial highways—Trade and finance 


At its greatest extent, under Darius, the Persian Empire included twenty 
provinces or “satrapies,” embracing Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Phoenicia, Lydia, 
Phrygia, Ionia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Armenia, Assyria, the Caucasus, Babylonia, 
Media, Persia, the modern Afghanistan and Baluchistan, India west of the Indus, 
Sogdiana, Bactria, and the regions of the Massagete and other central Asiatic 
tribes. Never before had history recorded so extensive an area brought under one 
government. 


Persia itself, which was to rule these forty million souls for two hundred 
years, was not at that time the country now known to us as Persia, and to its 
inhabitants as Iran; it was that smaller tract, immediately east of the Persian 
Gulf, known to the ancient Persians as Pars, and to the modern Persians as Fars 
or Farsistan.15 Composed almost entirely of mountains and deserts, poor in 
rivers, subject to severe winters and hot, arid summers,!! it could support its two 
million inhabitants!” only through such external contributions as trade or 
conquest might bring. Its race of hardy mountaineers came, like the Medes, of 
Indo-European stock perhaps from South Russia; and its language and early 
religion reveal its close kinship with those Aryans who crossed Afghanistan to 
become the ruling caste of northern India. Darius I, in an inscription at Naksh-i- 
Rustam, described himself as “a Persian, the son of a Persian, an Aryan of Aryan 
descent.” The Zoroastrians spoke of their primitive land as Airyana-vaejo—‘“the 
Aryan home.” Strabo applied the name Ariana to what is now called by 
essentially the same word—Iran. 18 

The Persians were apparently the handsomest people of the ancient Near East. 
The monuments picture them as erect and vigorous, made hardy by their 
mountains and yet refined by their wealth, with a pleasing symmetry of features, 
an almost Greek straightness of nose, and a certain nobility of countenance and 
carriage. They adopted for the most part the Median dress, and later the Median 
ornaments. They considered it indecent to reveal more than the face; clothing 


covered them from turban, fillet or cap to sandals or leather shoes. Triple 
drawers, a white under-garment of linen, a double tunic, with sleeves hiding the 
hands, and a girdle at the waist, kept the population warm in winter and hot in 
summer. The king distinguished himself with embroidered trousers of a crimson 
hue, and saffron-buttoned shoes. The dress of the women differed from that of 
the men only in a slit at the breast. The men wore long beards and hung their hair 
in curls, or, later, covered it with wigs.!9 In the wealthier days of the empire men 
as well as women made much use of cosmetics; creams were employed to 
improve the complexion, and coloring matter was applied to the eyelids to 
increase the apparent size and brilliance of the eyes. A special class of 
“adorners,” called kosmetai by the Greeks, arose as beauty experts to the 
aristocracy. The Persians were connoisseurs in scents, and were believed by the 
ancients to have invented cosmetic creams. The king never went to war without 
a case of costly unguents to ensure his fragrance in victory or defeat.2° 

Many languages have been used in the long history of Persia. The speech of 
the court and the nobility in the days of Darius I was Old Persian—so closely 
related to Sanskrit that evidently both were once dialects of an older tongue, and 
were cousins to our own.!V Old Persian developed on the one hand into Zend— 
the language of the Zend-Avesta—and on the other hand into Pahlavi, a Hindu 
tongue from which has come the Persian language of today.22 When the Persians 
took to writing they adopted the Babylonian cuneiform for their inscriptions, and 
the Aramaic alphabetic script for their documents.22 They simplified the 
unwieldly syllabary of the Babylonians from three hundred characters to thirty- 
six signs which gradually became letters instead of syllables, and constituted a 
cuneiform alphabet.24 Writing, however, seemed to the Persians an effeminate 
amusement, for which they could spare little time from love, war and the chase. 
They did not condescend to produce literature. 

The common man was contentedly illiterate, and gave himself completely to 
the culture of the soil. The Zend-Avesta exalted agriculture as the basic and 
noblest occupation of mankind, pleasing above all other labors to Ahura-Mazda, 
the supreme god. Some of the land was tilled by peasant proprietors, who 
occasionally joined several families in agricultural cooperatives to work 
extensive areas together.2° Part of the land was owned by feudal barons, and 
cultivated by tenants in return for a share of the crop; part of it was tilled by 
foreign (never Persian) slaves. Oxen pulled a plough of wood armed with a 
metal point. Artificial irrigation drew water from the mountains to the fields. 
Barley and wheat were the staple crops and foods, but much meat was eaten and 
much wine drunk. Cyrus served wine to his army,2° and Persian councils never 
undertook serious discussions of policy when soberVv—though they took care to 


revise their decisions the next morning. One intoxicating drink, the haoma, was 
offered as a pleasant sacrifice to the gods, and was believed to engender in its 
addicts not excitement and anger, but righteousness and piety.28 

Industry was poorly developed in Persia; she was content to let the nations of 
the Near East practice the handicrafts while she bought their products with their 
imperial tribute. She showed more originality in the improvement of 
communications and transport. Engineers under the instructions of Darius I built 
great roads uniting the various capitals; one of these highways, from Susa to 
Sardis, was fifteen hundred miles long. The roads were accurately measured by 
parasangs (3.4 miles); and at every fourth parasang, says Herodotus, “there are 
royal stations and excellent inns, and the whole road is through an inhabited and 
safe country.”29 At each station a fresh relay of horses stood ready to carry on 
the mail, so that, though the ordinary traveler required ninety days to go from 
Susa to Sardis, the royal mail moved over the distance as quickly as an 
automobile party does now—that is, in a little less than a week. The larger rivers 
were crossed by ferries, but the engineers could, when they wished, throw across 
the Euphrates, even across the Hellespont, substantial bridges over which 
hundreds of sceptical elephants could pass in safety. Other roads led through the 
Afghanistan passes to India, and made Susa a half-way house to the already 
fabulous riches of the East. These roads were built primarily for military and 
governmental purposes, to facilitate central control and administration; but they 
served also to stimulate commerce and the exchange of customs, ideas, and the 
indispensable superstitions of mankind. Along these roads, for example, angels 
and the Devil passed from Persian into Jewish and Christian mythology. 

Navigation was not so vigorously advanced as land transportation; the 
Persians had no fleet of their own, but merely engaged or conscripted the vessels 
of the Phoenicians and the Greeks. Darius built a great canal uniting Persia with 
the Mediterranean through the Red Sea and the Nile, but the carelessness of his 
successors soon surrendered this achievement to the shifting sands. When 
Xerxes royally commanded part of his naval forces to circumnavigate Africa, it 
turned back in disgrace shortly after passing through the Pillars of Hercules.°° 
Commerce was for the most part abandoned to foreigners—Babylonians, 
Phoenicians and Jews; the Persians despised trade, and looked upon a market 
place as a breeding-ground of lies. The wealthy classes took pride in supplying 
most of their wants directly from their own fields and shops, not contaminating 
their fingers with either buying or selling.3! Payments, loans and interest were at 
first in the form of goods, especially cattle and grain; coinage came later from 
Lydia. Darius issued gold and silver “darics” stamped with his features,V! and 


valued at a gold-to-silver ratio of 13.5 to 1. This was the origin of the bimetallic 
ratio in modern currencies.33 


IV. AN EXPERIMENT IN GOVERNMENT 


The king—The nobles—The army—Law—A savage punishment—The 
capitals—The satrapies—An achievement in administration 


The life of Persia was political and military rather than economic; its wealth 
was based not on industry but on power; it existed precariously as a little 
governing isle in an immense and unnaturally subject sea. The imperial 
organization that maintained this artefact was one of the most unique and 
competent in history. At its head was the king, or Khshathra—i.e., warrior; V!! 
the title indicates the military origin and character of the Persian monarchy. 
Since lesser kings were vassal to him, the Persian ruler entitled himself “King of 
Kings,” and the ancient world made no protest against his claim; the Greeks 
called him simply Basileus—The King.34 His power was theoretically absolute; 
he could kill with a word, without trial or reason given, after the manner of some 
very modern dictator; and occasionally he delegated to his mother or his chief 
wife this privilege of capricious slaughter.2> Few even of the greatest nobles 
dared offer any criticism or rebuke, and public opinion was cautiously impotent. 
The father whose innocent son had been shot before his eyes by the king merely 
complimented the monarch on his excellent archery; offenders bastinadoed by 
the royal order thanked His Majesty for keeping them in mind.2° The king might 
rule as well as reign, if, like Cyrus and the first Darius, he cared to bestir 
himself; but the later monarchs delegated most of the cares of government to 
noble subordinates or imperial eunuchs, and spent their time at love, dice or the 
chase.3” The court was overrun with eunuchs who, from their coigns of vantage 
as guards of the harem and pedagogues to the princes, stewed a poisonous brew 
of intrigue in every reign.V!I, 38 The king had the right to choose his successor 
from among his sons, but ordinarily the succession was determined by 
assassination and revolution. 

The royal power was limited in practice by the strength of the aristocracy that 
mediated between the people and the throne. It was a matter of custom that the 
six families of the men who had shared with Darius I the dangers of the revolt 
against false Smerdis, should have exceptional privileges and be consulted in all 
matters of vital interest. Many of the nobles attended court, and served as a 
council for whose advice the monarch usually showed the highest regard. Most 


members of the aristocracy were attached to the throne by receiving their estates 
from the king; in return they provided him with men and materials when he took 
the field. Within their fiefs they had almost complete authority—levying taxes, 
enacting laws, executing judgment, and maintaining their own armed forces.4° 


The real basis of the royal power and imperial government was the army; an 
empire exists only so long as it retains its superior capacity to kill. The 
obligation to enlist on any declaration of war fell upon every able-bodied male 
from fifteen to fifty years of age.4! When the father of three sons petitioned 
Darius to exempt one of them from service, all three were put to death; and when 
another father, having sent four sons to the battlefield, begged Xerxes to permit 
the fifth son to stay behind and manage the family estate, the body of this fifth 
son was Cut in two by royal order and placed on both sides of the road by which 
the army was to pass.42 The troops marched off to war amid the blare of martial 
music and the plaudits of citizens above the military age. 

The spearhead of the army was the Royal Guard—two thousand horsemen 
and two thousand infantry, all nobles—whose function it was to guard the king. 
The standing army consisted exclusively of Persians and Medes, and from this 
permanent force came most of the garrisons stationed as centers of persuasion at 
strategic points in the empire. The complete force consisted of levies from every 
subject nation, each group with its own distinct language, weapons and habits of 
war. Its equipment and retinue was as varied as its origin: bows and arrows, 
scimitars, javelins, daggers, pikes, slings, knives, shields, helmets, leather 
cuirasses, coats of mail, horses, elephants, heralds, scribes, eunuchs, prostitutes, 
concubines, and chariots armed on each hub with great steel scythes. The whole 
mass, though vast in number, and amounting in the expedition of Xerxes to 
1,800,000 men, never achieved unity, and at the first sign of a reverse it became 
a disorderly mob. It conquered by mere force of numbers, by an elastic capacity 
for absorbing casualties; it was destined to be overthrown as soon as it should 
encounter a well-organized army speaking one speech and accepting one 
discipline. This was the secret of Marathon and Plataea. 


In such a state the only law was the will of the king and the power of the 
army; no rights were sacred against these, and no precedents could avail except 
an earlier decree of the king. For it was a proud boast of Persia that its laws 
never changed, and that a royal promise or decree was irrevocable. In his edicts 
and judgments the king was supposed to be inspired by the god Ahura-Mazda 
himself; therefore the law of the realm was the Divine Will, and any infraction 
of it was an offense against the deity. The king was the supreme court, but it was 


his custom to delegate this function to some learned elder in his retinue. Below 
him was a High Court of Justice with seven members, and below this were local 
courts scattered through the realm. The priests formulated the law, and for a long 
time acted as judges; in later days laymen, even laywomen, sat in judgment. Bail 
was accepted in all but the most important cases, and a regular procedure of trial 
was followed. The court occasionally decreed rewards as well as punishments, 
and in considering a crime weighed against it the good record and services of the 
accused. The law’s delays were mitigated by fixing a time-limit for each case, 
and by proposing to all disputants an arbitrator of their own choice who might 
bring them to a peaceable settlement. As the law gathered precedents and 
complexity a class of men arose called “speakers of the law,” who offered to 
explain it to litigants and help them conduct their cases.43 Oaths were taken, and 
use was occasionally made of the ordeal.44 Bribery was discouraged by making 
the tender or acceptance of it a capital offense. Cambyses improved the integrity 
of the courts by causing an unjust judge to be flayed alive, and using his skin to 
upholster the judicial bench—to which he then appointed the dead judge’s son.45 

Minor punishments took the form of flogging—from five to two hundred 
blows with a horsewhip; the poisoning of a shepherd dog received two hundred 
strokes, manslaughter ninety.46 The administration of the law was _ partly 
financed by commuting stripes into fines, at the rate of six rupees to a stripe.4” 
More serious crimes were punished with branding, maiming, mutilation, 
blinding, imprisonment or death. The letter of the law forbade any one, even the 
king, to sentence a man to death for a simple crime; but it could be decreed for 
treason, rape, sodomy, murder, “self-pollution,” burning or burying the dead, 
intrusion upon the king’s privacy, approaching one of his concubines, 
accidentally sitting upon his throne, or for any displeasure to the ruling house.4® 
Death was procured in such cases by poisoning, impaling, crucifixion, hanging 
(usually with the head down), stoning, burying the body up to the head, crushing 
the head between huge stones, smothering the victim in hot ashes, or by the 
incredibly cruel rite called “the boats.”!* Some of these barbarous punishments 
were bequeathed to the invading Turks of a later age, and passed down into the 
heritage of mankind.49 

With these laws and this army the king sought to govern his twenty satrapies 
from his many capitals—originally Pasargadae, occasionally Persepolis, in 
summer Ecbatana, usually Susa; here, in the ancient capital of Elam, the history 
of the ancient Near East came full circle, binding the beginning and the end. 
Susa had the advantage of inaccessibility, and the disadvantages of distance; 
Alexander had to come two thousand miles to take it, but it had to send its troops 
fifteen hundred miles to suppress revolts in Lydia or Egypt. Ultimately the great 


roads merely paved the way for the physical conquest of western Asia by Greece 
and Rome, and the theological conquest of Greece and Rome by western Asia. 

The empire was divided into provinces or satrapies for convenience of 
administration and taxation. Each province was governed in the name of the 
King of Kings, sometimes by a vassal prince, ordinarily by a “satrap” (ruler) 
royally appointed for as long a time as he could retain favor at the court. To keep 
the satraps in hand Darius sent to each province a general to control its armed 
forces independently of the governor; and to make matters trebly sure he 
appointed in each province a secretary, independent of both satrap and general, 
to report their behavior to the king. As a further precaution an intelligence 
service known as “The King’s Eyes and Ears” might appear at any moment to 
examine the affairs, records and finances of the province. Sometimes the satrap 
was deposed without trial, sometimes he was quietly poisoned by his servants at 
the order of the king. Underneath the satrap and the secretary was a horde of 
clerks who carried on so much of the government as had no direct need of force; 
this body of clerks carried over from one administration to another, even from 
reign to reign. The king dies, but the bureaucracy is immortal. 

The salaries of these provincial officials were paid not by the king but by the 
people whom they ruled. The remuneration was ample enough to provide the 
satraps with palaces, harems, and extensive hunting parks to which the Persians 
gave the historic name of paradise. In addition, each satrapy was required to 
send the king, annually, a fixed amount of money and goods by way of taxation. 
India sent 4680 talents, Assyria and Babylonia 1000, Egypt 700, the four 
satrapies of Asia Minor 1760, etc., making a total of some 14,560 talents— 
variously estimated as equivalent to from $160,000,000 to $218,000,000 a year. 
Furthermore, each province was expected to contribute to the king’s needs in 
goods and supplies: Egypt had to furnish corn annually for 120,000 men; the 
Medes provided 100,000 sheep, the Armenians 30,000 foals, the Babylonians 
five hundred young eunuchs. Other sources of wealth swelled the central 
revenue to such a point that when Alexander captured the Persian capitals after 
one hundred and fifty years of Persian extravagance, after a hundred expensive 
revolts and wars, and after Darius III had carried off 8000 talents with him in his 
flight, he found 180,000 talents left in the royal treasuries-some 
$2,700,000,000.51 

Despite these high charges for its services, the Persian Empire was the most 
successful experiment in imperial government that the Mediterranean world 
would know before the coming of Rome—which was destined to inherit much of 
the earlier empire’s political structure and administrative forms. The cruelty and 
dissipation of the later monarchs, the occasional barbarism of the laws, and the 


heavy burdens of taxation were balanced, as human governments go, by such 
order and peace as made the provinces rich despite these levies, and by such 
liberty as only the most enlightened empires have accorded to subject states. 
Each region retained its own language, laws, customs, morals, religion and 
coinage, and sometimes its native dynasty of kings. Many of the tributary 
nations, like Babylonia, Phoenicia and Palestine, were well satisfied with the 
situation, and suspected that their own generals and tax-gatherers would have 
plucked them even more ferociously. Under Darius I the Persian Empire was an 
achievement in political organization; only Trajan, Hadrian and the Antonines 
would equal it. 


V. ZARATHUSTRA 


The coming of the Prophet—Persian religion before Zarathustra— 
The Bible of Persia—Ahura-Mazda—The good and the evil spirits— 
Their struggle for the possession of the world 


Persian legend tells how, many hundreds of years before the birth of Christ, a 
great prophet appeared in Airyana-vaejo, the ancient “home of the Aryans.” His 
people called him Zarathustra; but the Greeks, who could never bear the 
orthography of the “barbarians” patiently, called him Zoroastres. His conception 
was divine: his guardian angel entered into an haoma plant, and passed with its 
juice into the body of a priest as the latter offered divine sacrifice; at the same 
time a ray of heaven’s glory entered the bosom of a maid of noble lineage. The 
priest espoused the maid, the imprisoned angel mingled with the imprisoned ray, 
and Zarathustra began to be.5° He laughed aloud on the very day of his birth, and 
the evil spirits that gather around every life fled from him in tumult and terror.°4 
Out of his great love for wisdom and righteousness he withdrew from the society 
of men, and chose to live in a mountain wilderness on cheese and the fruits of 
the soil. The Devil tempted him, but to no avail. His breast was pierced with a 
sword, and his entrails were filled with molten lead; he did not complain, but 
clung to his faith in Ahura-Mazda—the Lord of Light—as supreme god. Ahura- 
Mazda appeared to him and gave into his hands the Avesta, or Book of 
Knowledge and Wisdom, and bade him preach it to mankind. For a long time all 
the world ridiculed and persecuted him; but at last a high prince of Iran— 
Vishtaspa or Hystaspes—heard him gladly, and promised to spread the new faith 
among his people. Thus was the Zoroastrian religion born. Zarathustra himself 


lived to a very old age, was consumed in a flash of lightning, and ascended into 
heaven.°5 

We cannot tell how much of his story is true; perhaps some Josiah discovered 
him. The Greeks accepted him as historical, and honored him with an antiquity 
of 5500 years before their time;°° Berosus the Babylonian brought him down to 
2000 B.c.;57 modern historians, when they believe in his existence, assign him to 
any century between the tenth and the sixth before Christ.X, 5° When he 
appeared, among the ancestors of the Medes and the Persians, he found his 
people worshiping animals,°9 ancestors,°° the earth and the sun, in a religion 
having many elements and deities in common with the Hindus of the Vedic age. 
The chief divinities of this pre-Zoroastrian faith were Mithra, god of the sun, 
Anaita, goddess of fertility and the earth, and Haoma the bull-god who, dying, 
rose again, and gave mankind his blood as a drink that would confer 
immortality; him the early Iranians worshiped by drinking the intoxicating juice 
of the haoma herb found on their mountain slopes.®! Zarathustra was shocked at 
these primitive deities and this Dionysian ritual; he rebelled against the “Magi” 
or priests who prayed and sacrificed to them; and with all the bravery of his 
contemporaries Amos and Isaiah he announced to the world one God—here 
Ahura-Mazda, the Lord of Light and Heaven, of whom all other gods were but 
manifestations and qualities. Perhaps Darius I, who accepted the new doctrine, 
saw in it a faith that would both inspire his people and strengthen his 
government. From the moment of his accession he declared war upon the old 
cults and the Magian priesthood, and made Zoroastrianism the religion of the 
State. 


The Bible of the new faith was the collection of books in which the disciples 
of the Master had gathered his sayings and his prayers. Later followers called 
these books Avesta; by the error of a modem scholar they are known to the 
Occidental world as the Zend-Avesta.X! The contemporary non-Persian reader is 
terrified to find that the substantial volumes that survive, though much shorter 
than our Bible, are but a small fraction of the revelation vouchsafed to 
Zarathustra by his god.X!! What remains is, to the foreign and provincial 
observer, a confused mass of prayers, songs, legends, prescriptions, ritual and 
morals, brightened now and then by noble language, fervent devotion, ethical 
elevation, or lyric piety. Like our Old Testament it is a highly eclectic 
composition. The student discovers here and there the gods, the ideas, sometimes 
the very words and phrases of the Rig-veda—to such an extent that some Indian 
scholars consider the Avesta to have been inspired not by Ahura-Mazda but by 
the Vedas®5 at other times one comes upon passages of ancient Babylonian 


provenance, such as the creation of the world in six periods (the heavens, the 
waters, the earth, plants, animals, man,) the descent of all men from two first 
parents, the establishment of an earthly paradise,°® the discontent of the Creator 
with his creation, and his resolve to destroy all but a remnant of it by a flood.®” 
But the specifically Iranian elements suffice abundantly to characterize the 
whole: the world is conceived in dualistic terms as the stage of a conflict, lasting 
twelve thousand years, between the god Ahura-Mazda and the devil Ahriman; 
purity and honesty are the greatest of the virtues, and will lead to everlasting life; 
the dead must not be buried or burned, as by the obscene Greeks or Hindus, but 
must be thrown to the dogs or to birds of prey.68 


The god of Zarathustra was first of all “the whole circle of the heavens” 
themselves. Ahura-Mazda “clothes himself with the solid vault of the firmament 
as his raiment; . . . his body is the light and the sovereign glory; the sun and the 
moon are his eyes.” In later days, when the religion passed from prophets to 
politicians, the great deity was pictured as a gigantic king of imposing majesty. 
As creator and ruler of the world he was assisted by a legion of lesser divinities, 
originally pictured as forms and powers of nature—fire and water, sun and 
moon, wind and rain; but it was the achievement of Zarathustra that he 
conceived his god as supreme over all things, in terms as noble as the Book of 
Job: 


This I ask thee, tell me truly, O Ahura-Mazda: Who determined the 
paths of suns and stars—who is it by whom the moon waxes and 
wanes? ... Who, from below, sustained the earth and the firmament 
from falling—who sustained the waters and plants—who yoked 
swiftness with the winds and the clouds—who, Ahura-Mazda, called 
forth the Good Mind?69 


This “Good Mind” meant not any human mind, but a divine wisdom, almost a 
Logos,X"! used by Ahura-Mazda as an intermediate agency of creation. 
Zarathustra had interpreted Ahura-Mazda as having seven aspects or qualities: 
Light, Good Mind, Right, Dominion, Piety, Well-being, and Immortality. His 
followers, habituated to polytheism, interpreted these attributes as persons 
(called by them amesha spenta, or immortal holy ones) who, under the 
leadership of Ahura-Mazda, created and managed the world; in this way the 
majestic monotheism of the founder became—as in the case of Christianity—the 
polytheism of the people. In addition to these holy spirits were the guardian 
angels, of which Persian theology supplied one for every man, woman and child. 


But just as these angels and the immortal holy ones helped men to virtue, so, 
according to the pious Persian (influenced, presumably, by Babylonian 
demonology), seven devas, or evil spirits, hovered in the air, always tempting 
men to crime and sin, and forever engaged in a war upon Ahura-Mazda and 
every form of righteousness. The leader of these devils was Angro-Mainyus or 
Ahriman, Prince of Darkness and ruler of the nether world, prototype of that 
busy Satan whom the Jews appear to have adopted from Persia and bequeathed 
to Christianity. It was Ahriman, for example, who had created serpents, vermin, 
locusts, ants, winter, darkness, crime, sin, sodomy, menstruation, and the other 
plagues of life; and it was these inventions of the Devil that had ruined the 
Paradise in which Ahura-Mazda had placed the first progenitors of the human 
race.’! Zarathustra seems to have regarded these evil spirits as spurious deities, 
popular and superstitious incarnations of the abstract forces that resist the 
progress of man. His followers, however, found it easier to think of them as 
living beings, and personified them in such abundance that in after times the 
devils of Persian theology were numbered in millions.72 

As this system of belief came from Zarathustra it bordered upon monotheism. 
Even with the intrusion of Ahriman and the evil spirits it remained as 
monotheistic as Christianity was to be with its Satan, its devils and its angels; 
indeed, one hears, in early Christian theology, as many echoes of Persian 
dualism as of Hebrew Puritanism or Greek philosophy. The Zoroastrian 
conception of God might have satisfied as particular a spirit as Matthew Arnold: 
Ahura-Mazda was the sum-total of all those forces in the world that make for 
righteousness; and morality lay in cooperation with those forces. Furthermore 
there was in this dualism a certain justice to the contradictoriness and perversity 
of things, which monotheism never provided; and though the Zoroastrian 
theologians, after the manner of Hindu mystics and Scholastic philosophers, 
sometimes argued that evil was unreal,’? they offered, in effect, a theology well 
adapted to dramatize for the average mind the moral issues of life. The last act of 
the play, they promised, would be—for the just man—a happy ending: after four 
epochs of three thousand years each, in which Ahura-Mazda and Ahriman would 
alternately predominate, the forces of evil would be finally destroyed; right 
would triumph everywhere, and evil would forever cease to be. Then all good 
men would join Ahura-Mazda in Paradise, and the wicked would fall into a gulf 
of outer darkness, where they would feed on poison eternally.74 


VI. ZOROASTRIAN ETHICS 


Man as a battlefield—The Undying Fire—Hell, Purgatory and 
Paradise—The cult of Mithra—The Magi—The Parsees 


By picturing the world as the scene of a struggle between good and evil, the 
Zoroastrians established in the popular imagination a powerful supernatural 
stimulus and sanction for morals. The soul of man, like the universe, was 
represented as a battleground of beneficent and maleficent spirits; every man 
was a wairior, whether he liked it or not, in the army of either the Lord or the 
Devil; every act or omission advanced the cause of Ahura-Mazda or of Ahriman. 
It was an ethic even more admirable than the theology—if men must have 
supernatural supports for their morality; it gave to the common life a dignity and 
significance grander than any that could come to it from a world-view that 
locked upon man (in medieval phrase) as a helpless worm or (in modern terms) 
as a mechanical automaton. Human beings were not, to Zarathustra’s thinking, 
mere pawns in this cosmic war; they had free will, since Ahura-Mazda wished 
them to be personalities in their own right; they might freely choose whether 
they would follow the Light or the Lie. For Ahriman was the Living Lie, and 
every liar was his servant. 

Out of this general conception emerged a detailed but simple code of morals, 
centered about the Golden Rule. “That nature alone is good which shall not do 
unto another whatever is not good unto its own self.”X!V, 75 Man’s duty, says the 
Avesta, is three-fold: “To make him who is an enemy a friend; to make him who 
is wicked righteous; and to make him who is ignorant learned.”’6 The greatest 
virtue is piety; second only to that is honor and honesty in action and speech. 
Interest was not to be charged to Persians, but loans were to be looked upon as 
almost sacred.’”7 The worst sin of all (in the Avestan as in the Mosaic code) is 
unbelief. We may judge from the severe punishments with which it was honored 
that scepticism existed among the Persians; death was to be visited upon the 
apostate without delay.”® The generosity and kindliness enjoined by the Master 
did not apply, in practice, to infidels—i.e., foreigners; these were inferior species 
of men, whom Ahura-Mazda had deluded into loving their own countries only in 
order that they should not invade Persia. The Persians, says Herodotus, “esteem 
themselves to be far the most excellent of men in every respect”; they believe 
that other nations approach to excellence according to their geographical 
proximity to Persia, “but that they are the worst who live farthest from them.”79 
The words have a contemporary ring, and a universal application. 

Piety being the greatest virtue, the first duty of life was the worship of God 
with purification, sacrifice and prayer. Zoroastrian Persia tolerated neither 


temples nor idols; altars were erected on hill-tops, in palaces, or in the center of 
the city, and fires were kindled upon them in honor of Ahura-Mazda or some 
lesser divinity. Fire itself was worshiped as a god, Atar, the very son of the Lord 
of Light. Every family centered round the hearth; to keep the home fire burning, 
never to let it be extinguished, was part of the ritual of faith. And the Undying 
Fire of the skies, the Sun, was adored as the highest and most characteristic 
embodiment of Ahura-Mazda or Mithra, quite as [khnaton had worshiped it in 
Egypt. “The morning Sun,” said the Scriptures, “must be reverenced till mid- 
day, and that of mid-day must be reverenced till the afternoon, and that of the 
afternoon must be reverenced till evening. .. . While men reverence not the Sun, 
the good works which they do that day are not their own.”8° To the sun, to fire, 
to Ahura-Mazda, sacrifice was offered of flowers, bread, fruit, perfumes, oxen, 
sheep, camels, horses, asses and stags; anciently, as elsewhere, human victims 
had been offered too.8! The gods received only the odor; the edible portions 
were kept for the priests and the worshipers, for as the Magi explained, the gods 
required only the soul of the victim.®2 Though the Master abominated it, and 
there is no mention of it in the Avesta, the old Aryan offering of the intoxicating 
haoma juice to the gods continued far into Zoroastrian days; the priest drank part 
of the sacred fluid, and divided the remainder among the faithful in holy 
communion.’3 When people were too poor to offer such tasty sacrifices they 
made up for it by adulatory prayer. Ahura-Mazda, like Yahveh, liked to sip his 
praise, and made for the pious an imposing list of his accomplishments, which 
became a favorite Persian litany.®4 

Given a life of piety and truth, the Persian might face death unafraid: this, 
after all, is one of the secret purposes of religion. Astivihad, the god of death, 
finds every one, no matter where; he is the confident seeker 


from whom not one of mortal men can escape. Not those who go down 
deep, like Afrasyab the Turk, who made himself an iron palace under 
the earth, a thousand times the height of a man, with a hundred 
columns; in that palace he made the stars, the moon and the sun go 
round, making the light of day; in that palace he did everything at his 
pleasure, and he lived the happiest life: with all his strength and 
witchcraft he could not escape from Astivihad. .. . Nor he who dug 
this wide, round earth, with extremities that lie afar, like Dahak, who 
went from the east to the west searching for immortality and did not 
find it: with all his strength and power he could not escape from 
Astivihad. .. . To every one comes the unseen, deceiving Astivihad, 


who accepts neither compliments nor bribes, who is no respecter of 
persons, and ruthlessly makes men perish.85 


And yet—for it is in the nature of religion to threaten and terrify as well as to 
console—the Persian could not look upon death unafraid unless he had been a 
faithful warrior in Ahura-Mazda’s cause. Beyond that most awful of all 
mysteries lay a hell and a purgatory as well as a paradise. All dead souls would 
have to pass over a Sifting Bridge: the good soul would come, on the other side, 
to the “Abode of Song,” where it would be welcomed by a “young maiden 
radiant and strong, with well-developed bust,” and would live in happiness with 
Ahura-Mazda to the end of time; but the wicked soul, failing to get across, 
would fall into as deep a level of hell as was adjusted to its degree of 
wickedness.®© This hell was no mere Hades to which, as in earlier religions, all 
the dead descended, whether good or bad; it was an abyss of darkness and terror 
in which condemned souls suffered torments to the end of the world.” If a 
man’s virtues outweighed his sins he would endure the cleansing of a temporary 
punishment; if he had sinned much but had done good works, he would suffer 
for only twelve thousand years, and then would rise into heaven.®® Already, the 
good Zoroastrians tell us, the divine consummation of history approaches: the 
birth of Zarathustra began the last world-epoch of three thousand years; after 
three prophets of his seed have, at intervals, carried his doctrine throughout the 
world, the Last Judgment will be pronounced, the Kingdom of Ahura-Mazda 
will come, and Ahriman and all the forces of evil will be utterly destroyed. Then 
all good souls will begin life anew in a world without evil, darkness or pain.®9 
“The dead shall rise, life shall return to the bodies, and they shall breathe again; . 
. . the whole physical world shall become free from old age and death, from 
corruption and decay, forever and ever.”99 

Here again, as in the Egyptian Book of the Dead, we hear the threat of that 
awful Last Judgment which seems to have passed from Persian to Jewish 
eschatology in the days of the Persian ascendancy in Palestine. It was an 
admirable formula for frightening children into obeying their parents; and since 
one function of religion is to ease the difficult and necessary task of disciplining 
the young by the old, we must grant to the Zoroastrian priests a fine professional 
skill in the brewing of theology. All in all it was a splendid religion, less warlike 
and bloody, less idolatrous and superstitious, than the other religions of its time; 
and it did not deserve to die so soon. 

For a while, under Darius I, it became the spiritual expression of a nation at 
its height. But humanity loves poetry more than logic, and without a myth the 
people perish. Underneath the official worship of Ahura-Mazda the cult of 


Mithra and Anaita—god of the sun and goddess of vegetation and fertility, 
generation and sex—continued to find devotees; and in the days of Artaxerxes II 
their names began to appear again in the royal inscriptions. Thereafter Mithra 
grew powerfully in favor and Ahura-Mazda faded away until, in the first 
centuries of our era, the cult of Mithra as a divine youth of beautiful countenance 
—with a radiant halo over his head as a symbol of his ancient identity with the 
sun—spread throughout the Roman Empire, and shared in giving Christmas to 
Christianity.xY Zarathustra, had he been immortal, would have been scandalized 
to find statues of Anaita, the Persian Aphrodite, set up in many cities of the 
empire within a few centuries after his death.9! And surely it would not have 
pleased him to find so many pages of his revelation devoted to magic formulas 
for healing, divination and sorcery.92 After his death the old priesthood of “Wise 
Men” or Magi conquered him as priesthoods conquer in the end every vigorous 
rebel or heretic—by adopting and absorbing him into their theology; they 
numbered him among the Magi and forgot him.92 By an austere and 
monogamous life, by a thousand precise observances of sacred ritual and 
ceremonial cleanliness, by abstention from flesh food, and by a simple and 
unpretentious dress, the Magi acquired, even among the Greeks, a high 
reputation for wisdom, and among their own people an almost boundless 
influence. The Persian kings themselves became their pupils, and took no step of 
consequence without consulting them. The higher ranks among them were sages, 
the lower were diviners and sorcerers, readers of stars and interpreters of 
dreams;94 the very word magic is taken from their name. Year by year the 
Zoroastrian elements in Persian religion faded away; they were revived for a 
time under the Sassanid Dynasty (226-651 A.D.), but were finally eliminated by 
the Moslem and Tatar invasions of Persia. Zoroastrianism survives today only 
among small communities in the province of Fars, and among the ninety 
thousand Parsees of India. These devotedly preserve and study the ancient 
scriptures, worship fire, earth, water and air as sacred, and expose their dead in 
“Towers of Silence” to birds of prey lest burning or burial should defile the holy 
elements. They are a people of excellent morals and character, a living tribute to 
the civilizing effect of Zarathustra’s doctrine upon mankind. 


VII. PERSIAN MANNERS AND MORALS 


Violence and honor—The code of cleanliness—Sins of the flesh- 
Virgins and bachelors—Marriage—Women—Children-Persian ideas 
of education 


Nevertheless it is surprising how much brutality remained in the Medes and 
the Persians despite their religion. Darius I, their greatest king, writes in the 
Behistun inscription: “Fravartish was seized and brought to me. I cut off his nose 
and ears, and I cut out his tongue, and I put out his eyes. At my court he was 
kept in chains; all the people saw him. Later I crucified him in Ecbatana. .. . 
Ahura-Mazda was my strong support; under the protection of Ahura-Mazda my 
army utterly smote the rebellious army, and they seized Citrankakhara and 
brought him to me. Then I cut off his nose and ears and put out his eyes. He was 
kept in chains at my court; all the people saw him. Afterwards I crucified 
him.”95 The murders retailed in Plutarch’s life of Artaxerxes II offer a 
sanguinary specimen of the morals of the later courts. Traitors were dealt with 
without sentiment: they and their leaders were crucified, their followers were 
sold as slaves, their towns were pillaged, their boys were castrated, their girls 
were sold into harems.9° But it would be unfair to judge the people from their 
kings; virtue is not news, and virtuous men, like happy nations, have no history. 
Even the kings showed on occasion a fine generosity, and were known among 
the faithless Greeks for their fidelity; a treaty made with them could be relied 
upon, and it was their boast that they never broke their word.9’ It is a testimony 
to the character of the Persians that whereas any one could hire Greeks to fight 
Greeks, it was rare indeed that a Persian could be hired to fight Persians.XV! 

Manners were milder than the blood and iron of history would suggest. The 
Persians were free and open in speech, generous, warm-hearted and hospitable.99 
Etiquette was almost as punctilious among them as with the Chinese. When 
equals met they embraced, and kissed each other on the lips; to persons of higher 
rank they made a deep obeisance; to those of lower rank they offered the cheek; 
to commoners they bowed.!00 They thought it unbecoming to eat or drink 
anything in the street, or publicly to spit or blow the nose.1°! Until the reign of 
Xerxes the people were abstemious in food and drink, eating only one meal per 
day, and drinking nothing but water.192 Cleanliness was rated as the greatest 
good after life itself. Good works done with dirty hands were worthless; “for 
while one doth not utterly destroy corruption” (“germs’’?), “there is no coming 
of the angels to his body.”!93 Severe penalties were decreed for those who 
spread contagious diseases. On festal occasions the people gathered together all 
clothed in white.104 The Avestan code, like the Brahman and the Mosaic, heaped 
up ceremonial precautions and ablutions; great arid tracts of the Zoroastrian 
Scriptures are given over to wearisome formulas for cleansing the body and the 
soul.105 Parings of nails, cuttings of hair and exhalations of the breath were 
marked out as unclean things, which the wise Persian would avoid unless they 
had been purified. 10 


The code was again Judaically stern against the sins of the flesh. Onanism 
was to be punished with flogging; and men and women guilty of sexual 
promiscuity or prostitution “ought to be slain even more than gliding serpents, 
than howling wolves.”197 That practice kept its usual distance from precept 
appears from an item in Herodotus: “To carry off women by violence the 
Persians think is the act of wicked men; but to trouble one’s self about avenging 
them when so carried off is the act of foolish men; and to pay no regard to them 
when carried off is the act of wise men; for it is clear that if they had not been 
willing, they could not have been carried off.”!08 He adds, elsewhere, that the 
Persians “have learnt from the Greeks a passion for boys”;!99 and though we 
cannot always trust this supreme reporter, we scent some corroboration of him in 
the intensity with which the Avesta excoriates sodomy; for that deed, it says 
again and again, there is no forgiveness; “nothing can wash it away.”110 

Virgins and bachelors were not encouraged by the code, but polygamy and 
concubinage were allowed; a military society has use for many children. “The 
man who has a wife,” says the Avesta, “is far above him who lives in continence; 
he who keeps a house is far above him who has none; he who has children is far 
above him who has none; he who has riches is far above him who has none”;1!11 
these are criteria of social standing fairly common among the nations. The 
family is ranked as the holiest of all institutions. “O Maker of the material 
world,” Zarathustra asks Ahura-Mazda, “thou Holy One, which is the second 
place where the earth feels most happy?” And Ahura-Mazda answers him: “It is 
the place whereon one of the faithful erects a house with a priest within, with 
cattle, with a wife, with children, and good herds within; and wherein afterwards 
the cattle continue to thrive, the wife to thrive, the child to thrive, the fire to 
thrive, and every blessing of life to thrive.”!12 The animal—above all others the 
dog—was an integral part of the family, as in the last commandment given to 
Moses. The nearest family was enjoined to take in and care for any homeless 
pregnant beast.113 Severe penalties were prescribed for those who fed unfit food 
to dogs, or served them their food too hot; and fourteen hundred stripes were the 
punishment for “smiting a bitch which has been covered by three dogs.”1!4 The 
bull was honored for his procreative powers, and prayer and sacrifice were 
offered to the cow.115 

Matches were arranged by the parents on the arrival of their children at 
puberty. The range of choice was wide, for we hear of the marriage of brother 
and sister, father and daughter, mother and son.!16 Concubines were for the most 
part a luxury of the rich; the aristocracy never went to war without them.!!7 In 
the later days of the empire the king’s harem contained from 329 to 360 


concubines, for it had become a custom that no woman might share the royal 
couch twice unless she was overwhelmingly beautiful.118 

In the time of the Prophet the position of woman in Persia was high, as 
ancient manners went: she moved in public freely and unveiled; she owned and 
managed property, and could, like most modern women, direct the affairs of her 
husband in his name, or through his pen. After Darius her status declined, 
especially among the rich. The poorer women retained their freedom of 
movement, because they had to work; but in other cases the seclusion always 
enforced in the menstrual periods was extended to the whole social life of 
woman, and laid the foundations of the Moslem institution of purdah. Upper- 
class women could not venture out except in curtained litters, and were not 
permitted to mingle publicly with men; married women were forbidden to see 
even their nearest male relatives, such as their fathers or brothers. Women are 
never mentioned or represented in the public inscriptions and monuments of 
ancient Persia. Concubines had greater freedom, since they were employed to 
entertain their masters’ guests. Even in the later reigns women were powerful at 
the court, rivaling the eunuchs in the persistence of their plotting and the kings in 
the refinements of their cruelty.!19, XVI 

Children as well as marriage were indispensable to respectability. Sons were 
highly valued as economic assets to their parents and military assets to the king; 
girls were regretted, for they had to be brought up for some other man’s home 
and profit. “Men do not pray for daughters,” said the Persians, “and angels do 
not reckon them among their gifts to mankind.”!2° The king annually sent gifts 
to every father of many sons, as if in advance payment for their blood.12! 
Fornication, even adultery, might be forgiven if there was no abortion; abortion 
was a worse crime than the others, and was to be punished with death.!22 One of 
the ancient commentaries, the Bundahish, specifies means for avoiding 
conception, but warns the people against them. “On the nature of generation it is 
said in Revelation that a woman when she cometh out from menstruation, during 
ten days and nights, when they go near unto her, readily becometh pregnant.” 123 

The child remained under the care of the women till five, and under the care 
of his father from five to seven; at seven he went to school. Education was 
mostly confined to the sons of the well-to-do, and was usually administered by 
priests. Classes met in the temple or the home of the priest; it was a principle 
never to have a school meet near a market-place, lest the atmosphere of lying, 
swearing and cheating that prevailed in the bazaars should corrupt the young.!24 
The texts were the Avesta and its commentaries; the subjects were religion, 
medicine or law; the method of learning was by commission to memory and by 
the rote recitation of long passages.!25 Boys of the unpretentious classes were 


not spoiled with letters, but were taught only three things—to ride a horse, to use 
the bow, and to speak the truth.!26 Higher education extended to the age of 
twenty or twenty-four among the sons of the aristocracy; some were especially 
prepared for public office or provincial administration; all were trained in the art 
of war. The life in these higher schools was arduous: the students rose early, ran 
great distances, rode difficult horses at high speed, swam, hunted, pursued 
thieves, sowed farms, planted trees, made long marches under a hot sun or in 
bitter cold, and learned to bear every change and rigor of climate, to subsist on 
coarse foods, and to cross rivers while keeping their clothes and armor dry.!27 It 
was such a schooling as would have gladdened the heart of Friedrich Nietzsche 
in those moments when he could forget the bright and varied culture of ancient 
Greece. 


VIII. SCIENCE AND ART 


Medicine—Minor arts—The tombs of Cyrus and Darius—The palaces 
of Persepolis—The Frieze of the Archers—Estimate of Persian art 


The Persians seem to have deliberately neglected to train their children in any 
other art than that of life. Literature was a delicacy for which they had small use; 
science was a commodity which they could import from Babylon. They had a 
certain relish for poetry and romantic fiction, but they left these arts to hirelings 
and inferiors, preferring the exhilaration of keen-witted conversation to the quiet 
and solitary pleasures of reading and research. Poetry was sung rather than read, 
and perished with the singers. 

Medicine was at first a function of the priests, who practised it on the 
principle that the Devil had created 99,999 diseases, which should be treated by 
a combination of magic and hygiene. They resorted more frequently to spells 
than to drugs, on the ground that the spells, though they might not cure the 
illness, would not kill the patient—which was more than could be said for the 
drugs.!28 Nevertheless lay medicine developed along with the growing wealth of 
Persia, and in the time of Artaxerxes II there was a well-organized guild of 
physicians and surgeons, whose fees were fixed by law—as in Hammurabi’s 
code—according to the social rank of the patient.!29 Priests were to be treated 
free. And just as, among ourselves, the medical novice practises for a year or 
two, as interne, upon the bodies of the immigrant and the poor, so among the 
Persians a young physician was expected to begin his career by treating infidels 
and foreigners. The Lord of Light himself had decreed it: 


O Maker of the material world, thou Holy One, if a worshiper of 
God wish to practice the art of healing, on whom shall he first prove 
his skill—on the worshipers of Ahura-Mazda, or on the worshipers of 
the Daevas (the evil spirits)? Ahura-Mazda made answer and said: On 
worshipers of the Daevas shall he prove himself, rather than on 
worshipers of God. If he treat with the knife a worshiper of the Daevas 
and he die; if he treat with the knife a second worshiper of the Daevas 
and he die; if he treat with the knife a third worshiper of the Daevas 
and he die, he is unfit forever and ever; let him never attend any 
worshiper of God. . . . If he treat with the knife a worshiper of the 
Daevas and he recover; if he treat with the knife a second worshiper of 
the Daevas and he recover; if he treat with the knife a third worshiper 
of the Daevas and he recover; then he is fit forever and ever; he may at 
his will treat worshipers of God, and heal them with the knife.13° 


Having dedicated themselves to empire, the Persians found their time and 
energies taken up with war, and, like the Romans, depended largely upon 
imports for their art. They had a taste for pretty things, but they relied upon 
foreign or foreign-born artists to produce them, and upon provincial revenues to 
pay for them. They had beautiful homes and luxuriant gardens, which sometimes 
became hunting-parks or zoological collections; they had costly furniture— 
tables plated or inlaid with silver or gold, couches spread with exotic coverlets, 
floors carpeted with rugs resilient in texture and rich in all the colors of earth and 
sky;151 they drank from golden goblets, and adorned their tables or their shelves 
with vases turned by foreign hands;XV!! they liked song and dance, and the 
playing of the harp, the flute, the drum and the tambourine. Jewelry abounded, 
from tiaras and ear-rings to golden anklets and shoes; even the men flaunted 
jewels on necks and ears and arms. Pearls, rubies, emeralds and lapis lazuli came 
from abroad, but turquoise came from the Persian mines, and contributed the 
customary material for the aristocrat’s signet-ring. Gems of monstrous and 
grotesque form copied the supposed features of favorite devils. The king sat on a 
golden throne covered with golden canopies upheld with pillars of gold.193 

Only in architecture did the Persians achieve a style of their own. Under 
Cyrus, Darius I and Xerxes I they erected tombs and palaces which archeology 
has very incompletely exhumed; and it may be that those prying historians, the 
pick and the shovel, will in the near future raise our estimate of Persian art.X!* 
At Pasargadae Alexander spared for us, with characteristic graciousness, the 
tomb of Cyrus I. The caravan road now crosses the bare platform that once bore 
the palaces of Cyrus and his mad son; of these nothing survives except a few 


broken columns here and there, or a door-jamb bearing the features of Cyrus in 
bas-relief. Nearby, on the plain, is the tomb, showing the wear of twenty-four 
centuries: a simple stone chapel, quite Greek in restraint and form, rising to 
some thirty-five feet in height upon a terraced base. Once, surely, it was a loftier 
monument, with some fitting pedestal; today it seems a little bare and forlorn, 
having the shape but hardly the substance of beauty; the cracked and ruined 
stones merely chasten us with the quiet permanence of the inanimate. Far south, 
at Naksh-i-Rustam, near Persepolis, is the tomb of Darius I, cut like some Hindu 
chapel into the face of the mountain rock. The entrance is carved to simulate a 
palace facade, with four slender columns about a modest portal; above it, as if on 
a roof, figures representing the subject peoples of Persia support a dais on which 
the King is shown worshiping Ahura-Mazda and the moon. It is conceived and 
executed with aristocratic refinement and simplicity. 

The rest of such Persian architecture as has survived the wars, raids, thefts 
and weather of two millenniums is composed of palace ruins. At Ecbatana the 
early kings built a royal residence of cedar and cypress, plated with metal, which 
still stood in the days of Polybius (ca. 150 B.c.), but of which no sign remains. 
The most imposing relics of ancient Persia, now rising day by day out of the 
grasping and secretive earth, are the stone steps, platform and columns at 
Persepolis; for there each monarch from Darius onward built a palace to defer 
the oblivion of his name. The great external stairs that mounted from the plain to 
the elevation on which the buildings rested were unlike anything else in 
architectural records; derived, presumably, from the flights of steps that 
approached and encircled the Mesopotamian ziggurats, they had nevertheless a 
character specifically their own—so gradual in ascent and so spacious that ten 
horsemen could mount them abreast**, 1355 They must have formed a brilliant 
approach to the vast platform, twenty to fifty feet high, fifteen hundred feet long 
and one thousand feet wide, that bore the royal palaces.**! Where the two flights 
of steps, coming from either side, met at their summit, stood a gateway, or 
propyleum, flanked by winged and human-headed bulls in the worst Assyrian 
style. At the right stood the masterpiece of Persian architecture—the Chehil 
Minar or Great Hall of Xerxes I, covering, with its roomy antechambers, an area 
of more than a hundred thousand square feet—vaster, if size mattered, than vast 
Karnak, or any European cathedral except Milan’s.!3° Another flight of steps led 
to this Great Hall; these stairs were flanked with ornamental parapets, and their 
supporting sides were carved with the finest bas-reliefs yet discovered in 
Persia.!59 Thirteen of the once seventy-two columns of Xerxes’ palace stand 
among the ruins, like palm-trees in some desolate oasis; and these marble 
columns, though mutilated, are among the nearly perfect works of man. They are 


slenderer than any columns of Egypt or Greece, and rise to the unusual height of 
sixty-four feet. Their shafts are fluted with forty-eight small grooves; their bases 
resemble bells overlaid with inverted leaves; their capitals for the most part take 
the form of floral—almost “Ionic” volutes, surmounted by the forequarters of 
two bulls or unicorns upon whose necks, joined back to back, rested the 
crossbeam or architrave. This was surely of wood, for such fragile columns, so 
wide apart, could hardly have supported a stone entablature. The door-jambs and 
window-frames were of ornamented black stone that shone like ebony; the walls 
were of brick, but they were covered with enameled tiles painted in brilliant 
panels of animals and flowers; the columns, pilasters and steps were of fine 
white limestone or hard blue marble. Behind, or east of, this Chehil Minar rose 
the “Hall of a Hundred Columns”; nothing remains of it but one pillar and the 
outlines of the general plan. Possibly these palaces were the most beautiful ever 
erected in the ancient or modern world. 

At Susa the Artaxerxes I and II built palaces of which only the foundations 
survive. They were constructed of brick, redeemed by the finest glazed tiles 
known; from Susa comes the famous “Frieze of the Archers”’—probably the 
faithful “Immortals” who guarded the king. The stately bowmen seem dressed 
rather for court ceremony than for war; their tunics resound with bright colors, 
their hair and beards are wondrously curled, their hands bear proudly and stiffly 
their official staffs. In Susa, as in the other capitals, painting and sculpture were 
dependent arts serving architecture, and the statuary was mostly the work of 
artists imported from Assyria, Babylonia and Greece. !40 

One might say of Persian art, as perhaps of nearly every art, that all the 
elements of it were borrowed. The tomb of Cyrus took its form from Lydia, the 
slender stone columns improved upon the like pillars of Assyria, the colonnades 
and bas-reliefs acknowledged their inspiration from Egypt, the animal capitals 
were an infection from Nineveh and Babylon. It was the ensemble that made 
Persian architecture individual and different—an aristocratic taste that refined 
the overwhelming columns of Egypt and the heavy masses of Mesopotamia into 
the brilliance and elegance, the proportion and harmony of Persepolis. The 
Greeks would hear with wonder and admiration of these halls and palaces; their 
busy travelers and observant diplomats would bring them stimulating word of 
the art and luxury of Persia. Soon they would transform the double volutes and 
stiff-necked animals of these graceful pillars into the smooth lobes of the Ionic 
capital; and they would shorten and strengthen the shafts to make them bear any 
entablature, whether of wood or of stone. Architecturally there was but a step 
from Persepolis to Athens. All the Near Eastern world, about to die for a 
thousand years, prepared to lay its heritage at the feet of Greece. 


IX. DECADENCE 


How a nation may die-Xerxes-A paragraph of murders-Artaxerxes IT 
—cCyrus the Younger—Darius the Little—Causes of decay: political, 
military, moral—Alexander conquers Persia, and advances upon 
India 


The empire of Darius lasted hardly a century. The moral as well as the 
physical backbone of Persia was broken by Marathon, Salamis and Plataea; the 
emperors exchanged Mars for Venus, and the nation descended into corruption 
and apathy. The decline of Persia anticipated almost in detail the decline of 
Rome: immorality and degeneration among the people accompanied violence 
and negligence on the throne. The Persians, like the Medes before them, passed 
from stoicism to epicureanism in a few generations. Eating became the principal 
occupation of the aristocracy: these men who had once made it a rule to eat but 
once a day now interpreted the rule to allow them one meal—prolonged from 
noon to night; they stocked their larders with a thousand delicacies, and often 
served entire animals to their guests; they stuffed themselves with rich rare 
meats, and spent their genius upon new sauces and desserts.!404 A corrupt and 
corrupting multitude of menials filled the houses of the wealthy, while 
drunkenness became the common vice of every class.!40b Cyrus and Darius 
created Persia, Xerxes inherited it, his successors destroyed it. 

Xerxes I was every inch a king—externally; tall and vigorous, he was by 
royal consent the handsomest man in his empire.!41 But there was never yet a 
handsome man who was not vain, nor any physically vain man whom some 
woman has not led by the nose. Xerxes was divided by many mistresses, and 
became for his people an exemplar of sensuality. His defeat at Salamis was in 
the nature of things; for he was great only in his love of magnitude, not in his 
capacity to rise to a crisis or to be in fact and need a king. After twenty years of 
sexual intrigue and administrative indolence he was murdered by a courtier, 
Artabanus, and was buried with regal pomp and general satisfaction. 

Only the records of Rome after Tiberius could rival in bloodiness the royal 
annals of Persia. The murderer of Xerxes was murdered by Artaxerxes I, who, 
after a long reign, was succeeded by Xerxes II, who was murdered a few weeks 
later by his half-brother Sogdianus, who was murdered six months later by 
Darius II, who suppressed the revolt of Terituchmes by having him slain, his 
wife cut into pieces, and his mother, brothers and sisters buried alive. Darius II 
was followed by his son Artaxerxes II, who at the battle of Cunaxa, had to fight 


to the death his own brother, the younger Cyrus, when the youth tried to seize 
the royal power. Artaxerxes II enjoyed a long reign, killed his son Darius for 
conspiracy, and died of a broken heart on finding that another son, Ochus, was 
planning to assassinate him. Ochus ruled for twenty years, and was poisoned by 
his general Bagoas. This iron-livered Warwick placed Arses, son of Ochus, on 
the throne, assassinated Arses’ brothers to make Arses secure, then assassinated 
Arses and his infant children, and gave the sceptre to Codomannus, a safely 
effeminate friend. Codomannus reigned for eight years under the name of Darius 
III, and died in battle against Alexander at Arbela, in the final ruin of his 
country. Not even the democracies of our time have known such indiscriminate 
leadership. 

It is in the nature of an empire to disintegrate soon, for the energy that created 
it disappears from those who inherit it, at the very time that its subject peoples 
are gathering strength to fight for their lost liberty. Nor is it natural that nations 
diverse in language, religion, morals and traditions should long remain united; 
there is nothing organic in such a union, and compulsion must repeatedly be 
applied to maintain the artificial bond. In its two hundred years of empire Persia 
did nothing to lessen this heterogeneity, these centrifugal forces; she was content 
to rule a mob of nations, and never thought of making them into a state. Year by 
year the union became more difficult to preserve. As the vigor of the emperors 
relaxed, the boldness and ambition of the satraps grew; they purchased or 
intimidated the generals and secretaries who were supposed to share and limit 
their power, they arbitrarily enlarged their armies and revenues, and engaged in 
recurrent plots against the king. The frequency of revolt and war exhausted the 
vitality of little Persia; the braver stocks were slaughtered in battle after battle, 
until none but the cautious survived; and when these were conscripted to face 
Alexander they proved to be cowards almost to a man. No improvements had 
been made in the training or equipment of the troops, or in the tactics of the 
generals; these blundered childishly against Alexander, while their disorderly 
ranks, armed mostly with darts, proved to be mere targets for the long spears and 
solid phalanxes of the Macedonians.1!42 Alexander frolicked, but only after the 
battle was won; the Persian leaders brought their concubines with them, and had 
no ambition for war. The only real soldiers in the Persian army were the Greeks. 

From the day when Xerxes turned back defeated from Salamis, it became 
evident that Greece would one day challenge the empire. Persia controlled one 
end of the great trade route that bound western Asia with the Mediterranean, 
Greece controlled the other; and the ancient acquisitiveness and ambition of men 
made such a situation provocative of war. As soon as Greece found a master 
who could give her unity, she would attack. 


Alexander crossed the Hellespont without opposition, having what seemed to 
Asia a negligible force of 30,000 footmen and 5,000 cavalry.*X!! A Persian army 
of 40,000 troops tried to stop him at the Granicus; the Greeks lost 115 men, the 
Persians 20,000.144 Alexander marched south and east, taking cities and 
receiving surrenders for a year. Meanwhile Darius III gathered a horde of 
600,000 soldiers and adventurers; five days were required to march them over a 
bridge of boats across the Euphrates; six hundred mules and three hundred 
camels were needed to carry the royal purse.!45 When the two armies met at 
Issus Alexander had no more than 30,000 followers; but Darius, with all the 
stupidity that destiny could require, had chosen a field in which only a small part 
of his multitude could fight at one time. When the slaughter was over the 
Macedonians had lost some 450, the Persians 110,000 men, most of these being 
slain in wild retreat; Alexander, in reckless pursuit, crossed a stream on a bridge 
of Persian corpses.!46 Darius fled ignominiously, abandoning his mother, a wife, 
two daughters, his chariot, and his luxuriously appointed tent. Alexander treated 
the Persian ladies with a chivalry that surprised the Greek historians, contenting 
himself with marrying one of the daughters. If we may believe Quintus Curtius, 
the mother of Darius became so fond of Alexander that after his death she put an 
end to her own life by voluntary starvation. 147 

The young conqueror turned aside now with what seemed foolhardy 
leisureliness to establish his control over all of western Asia; he did not wish to 
advance farther without organizing his conquests and building a secure line of 
communications. The citizens of Babylon, like those of Jerusalem, came out en 
masse to welcome him, offering him their city and their gold; he accepted these 
graciously, and pleased them by restoring the temples which the unwise Xerxes 
had destroyed. Darius sent him a proposal of peace, saying that he would give 
Alexander ten thousand talents**!I for the safe return of his mother, his wife 
and his children, would offer him his daughter in marriage, and would 
acknowledge his sovereignty over all Asia west of the Euphrates, if only 
Alexander would end the war and become his friend. Parmenio, second in 
command among the Greeks, said that if he were Alexander he would be glad to 
accept such happy terms, and avoid with honor the hazard of some disastrous 
defeat. Alexander remarked that he would do likewise—if he were Parmenio. 
Being Alexander, he answered Darius that his offer meant nothing, since he, 
Alexander, already possessed such parts of Asia as Darius proposed to cede to 
him, and could marry the daughter of the emperor when he pleased. Darius, 
despairing of peace with so reckless a logician, turned unwillingly to the task of 
collecting another and larger force. 


Meanwhile Alexander had taken Tyre, and annexed Egypt; now he marched 
back across the great empire, straight to its distant capitals. In twenty days from 
Babylon his army reached Susa, and took it without resistance; thence it 
advanced so quickly to Persepolis that the guards of the royal treasury had no 
time to secrete its funds. There Alexander committed one of the most unworthy 
acts of his incredible career: against the counsel of Parmenio, and (we are told) 
to please the courtesan Thais,x*!V he bummed the palaces of Persepolis to the 
ground, and permitted his troops to loot the city. Then, having raised the spirits 
of his army with booty and gifts, he turned north to meet Darius for the last time. 

Darius had gathered, chiefly from his eastern provinces, a new army of a 
million men!48—Persians, Medes, Babylonians, Syrians, Armenians, 
Cappadocians, Bactrians, Sogdians, Arachosians, Sace and Hindus—and had 
equipped them no longer with bows and arrows, but with javelins, spears, 
shields, horses, elephants, and scythe-wielding chariots intended to mow down 
the enemy like wheat; with this vast force old Asia would make one more effort 
to preserve itself from adolescent Europe. Alexander, with 7,000 cavalry and 
40,000 infantry, met the motley mob at Gaugamela,XXV and by superior 
weapons, generalship and courage destroyed it in a day. Darius again chose the 
better part of valor, but his generals, disgusted with this second flight, murdered 
him in his tent. Alexander put to death such of the assassins as he could find, 
sent the body of Darius in state to Persepolis, and ordered it to be buried in the 
manner of the Achemenid kings. The Persian people flocked readily to the 
standard of the conquerer, charmed by his generosity and his youth. Alexander 
organized Persia into a province of the Macedonian Empire, left a strong 
garrison to guard it, and marched on to India. 


I Probably the modern Hamadan. 


II At Susa, says Strabo, the summer heat was so intense that snakes and lizards could not cross the streets 
quickly enough to escape being burned to death by the sun.16 


III Generally identified with the district of Arran on the river Araxes. 


IV Some examples of the correlation: 


Old Persian Sanskrit Greek Latin German Engl 


pitar pitar pater pater Vater fathe 
nama nama onoma nomen Nahme nam: 
ee agen) napat anepsios nepos Neffe neph 
bar bhri ferein ferre fiihren bear 
matar matar meter mater Mutter mot 
bratar bhratar phrater frater Bruder brotl 
¢ta stha istemi sto stehen stanc 


V “They carry on their most important deliberations,” Strabo reports, “when drinking wine; and they regard 
decisions then made as more lasting than those made when they are sober.”27 


VI But having no relation with his name; daric was from the Persian zariq—“a piece of gold.” The gold 
daric had a face value of $5.00. Three thousand gold darics made one Persian talent.32 


VII The word survives in the present title of the Persian king—Shah. Its stem appears also in the Satraps or 
provincial officials of Persia, and in the Kshatriya or warrior caste of India. 


VIII Five hundred castrated boys came annually from Babylonia to act as “keepers of the women” in the 
harems of Persia.29 


IX Because the soldier Mithridates, in his cups, blurted out the fact that it was he, and not the king, who 
should have received credit for slaying Cyrus the Younger at the battle of Cunaxa, Artaxerxes II, says 
Plutarch, “decreed that Mithridates should be put to death in boats; which execution is after the following 
manner: Taking two boats framed exactly to fit and answer each other, they lay down in one of them the 
malefactor that suffers, upon his back; then, covering it with the other, and so setting them together that the 
head, hands and feet of him are left outside, and the rest of his body lies shut up within, they offer him food, 
and if he refuse to eat it, they force him to do it by pricking his eyes; then, after he has eaten, they drench 
him with a mixture of milk and honey, pouring it not only into his mouth but all over his face. They then 
keep his face continually turned toward the sun; and it becomes completely covered up and hidden by the 
multitude of flies that settle upon it. And as within the boats he does what those that eat and drink must do, 
creeping things and vermin spring out of the corruption of the excrement, and these entering into the bowels 
of him, his body is consumed. When the man is manifestly dead, the uppermost boat being taken off, they 
find his flesh devoured, and swarms of such noisome creatures preying upon and, as it were, growing to his 
inwards. In this way Mithridates, after suffering for seventeen days, at last expired.”50 


X If the Vishtaspa who promulgated him was the father of Darius I, the last of these dates seems the most 
probable. 


XI Anquetil-Duperron (ca. 1771 A.D.) introduced the prefix Zend, which the Persians had used to denote 
merely a translation and interpretation of the Avesta. The last is a word of uncertain origin, probably 
derived, like Veda, from the Aryan root vid, to know.62 


XII Native tradition tells of a larger Avesta in twenty-one books called Nasks; these in turn, we are told, 
were but part of the original Scriptures. One of the Nasks remains intact—the Vendidad; the rest survive 
only in scattered fragments in such later compositions as the Dinkard and the Bundahish. Arab historians 
speak of the complete text as having covered 12,000 cowhides. According to a sacred tradition, two copies 
of this were made by Prince Vishtaspa; one of them was destroyed when Alexander burned the royal palace 
at Persepolis; the other was taken by the victorious Greeks to their own country, and being translated, 
provided the Greeks (according to the Persian authorities) with all their scientific knowledge. During the 
third century of the Christian Era Vologesus V, a Parthian king of the Arsacid Dynasty, ordered the 
collection of all fragments surviving either in writing or in the memory of the faithful; this collection was 
fixed in its present form as the Zoroastrian canon in the fourth century, and became the official religion of 
the Persian state. The compilation so formed suffered further ravages during the Moslem conquest of Persia 
in the seventh century.®3 


The extant fragments may be divided into five parts: 


(1) The Yasna—forty-five chapters of the liturgy recited by the Zoroastrian priests, and twenty-seven 
chapters (chs. 28-54) called Gathas, containing, apparently in metric form, the discourses and revelations of 
the Prophet; 


(2) The Vispered—twenty-four additional chapters of liturgy; 


(3) The Vendidad—twenty-two chapters or fargards expounding the theology and moral legislation of the 
Zoroastrians, and now forming the priestly code of the Parsees; 


(4) The Yashts i.e., songs of praise—twenty-one psalms to angels, interspersed with legendary history and a 
prophecy of the end of the world; and 


(5) The Khordah Avesta or Small Avesta—prayers for various occasions of life.4 


XIII Darmesteter believes the “Good Mind” to be a semi-Gnostic adaptation of Philo’s logos tbeios, or 
Divine Word, and therefore dates the Yasna about the first century B.c.7° 


XIV But Yasna xlvi, 6 reads: “Wicked is he who is good to the wicked.” Inspired works are seldom 
consistent. 


XV Christmas was originally a solar festival, celebrating, at the winter solstice (about December 22nd), the 
lengthening of the day and the triumph of the sun over his enemies. It became a Mithraic, and finally a 
Christian, holy day. 


XVI When the Persians fought Alexander at the Granicus practically all the “Persian” infantry were Greek 
mercenaries. At the battle of Issus 30,000 Greek mercenaries formed the center of the Persian line.98 


XVII Statira was a model queen to Artaxerxes II; but his mother, Parysatis, poisoned her out of jealousy, 
encouraged the king to marry his own daughter Atossa, played dice with him for the life of a eunuch, and, 
winning, had him flayed alive. When Artaxerxes ordered the execution of a Carian soldier, Parysatis 
bettered his instructions by having the man stretched upon the rack for ten days, his eyes torn out, and 
molten lead poured into his ears until he died.119a 


XVIII One of these vases, shown at the International Exhibition of Persian Art in London, 1931, bears an 
inscription testifying that it belonged to Artaxerxes II.152 


XIX An expedition of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago is now engaged in excavating 
Persepolis under the direction of Dr. James H. Breasted. In January, 1931, this expedition unearthed a mass 
of statuary equal in amount to all Persian sculptures previously known. 1!34 


XX Fergusson pronounced them “the noblest example of a flight of stairs to be found in any part of the 
world,” 136 


XXI Underneath the platform ran a complicated system of drainage tunnels, six feet in diameter, often 
drilled through the solid rock.!37 


XXII “All those that were in Asia,” says Josephus, “were persuaded that the Macedonians would not so 
much as come to battle with the Persians, on account of their multitude.” 143 


XXIII Probably equivalent to $60,000,000 in contemporary currencies. 


XXIV Plutarch, Quintus Curtius and Diodorus agree on this tale, and it does not do violence to Alexander’s 
impetuous character? but one may meet the story with a certain scepticism none the less. 


XXV A town sixty miles from the Arbela which gave the battle its name. 


BOOK TWO 
INDIA AND HER NEIGHBORS 


“The highest truth is this: God is present in all beings. They are His 
multiple forms. There is no other God to seek. . . . It is a man-making 
religion that we want. ... Give up these weakening mysticisms, and be 
strong. . . . For the next fifty years. . . . let all other gods disappear 
from our minds. This is the only God that is awake, our own race, 
everywhere His hands, everywhere His feet, everywhere His ears; He 
covers everything. .. . The first of all worships is the worship of those 
all around us. .. . He alone serves God who serves all other beings.” 


—Vivekananda.1 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF INDIAN 


B.C. 
4000: 
2900: 
1600: 
1000-500: 
800-500: 
599-527: 
563-483: 
500: 
500: 
500: 


329: 


HISTORY Xxiil 


Neolithic Culture in Mysore 


Culture of Mohenjo-daro 


Aryan invasion of India 


Formation of the Vedas 
The Upanishads 
Mahavira, founder of Jainism 


Buddha 


Sushruta, physician 


Kapila and the Sankhya Philosophy 


The earliest Puranas 


Greek invasion of India 


325: 


120: 


400: 


499: 


322-185: 
322-298: 
302-298: 
273-232: 
A.D. 120: 


320-530: 
320-330: 
330-380: 
380-413: 
399-414: 
100-700: 


455-500: 


905-587: 
598-660: 
606-648: 
608-642: 
629-645: 


Alexander leaves India 


The Maury a Dynasty 
Chandragupta Maurya 
Megasthenes at Pataliputra 
Ashoka 

Kanishka, Kushan King 


Charaka, physician 


The Gupta Dynasty 
Chandragupta I 
Samudragupta 
Vikramaditya 
Fa-Hien in India 


Temples and frescoes of Ajanta 


Kalidasa, poet and dramatist 


Hun invasion of India 


Aryabhata, mathematician 


Varahamihira, astronomer 
Brahmagupta, astronomer 
King Harsha-Vardhana 
Pulakeshin II, Chalukyan King 


Yuan Chwang in India 


629-50: Srong-tsan Gampo, King of Tibet 
630-800: Golden Age of Tibet 


639: Srong-tsan Gampo founds Lhasa 
712: Arab conquest of Sind 
750: Rise of the Pallava Kingdom 


750-780: Building of Borobudur, Java 
760: The Kailasha Temple 


788-820: Shankara, Vedanta philosopher 
800-1300: Golden Age of Cambodia 
800-1400: Golden Age of of Rajputana 


900: Rise of the Chola Kingdom 
973-1048: Alberuni, Arab scholar 
993: Foundation of Delhi 


997-1030: Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni 


A.D. 


1008: Mahmud invades India 


1114: 


1150: 


1186: 


1303: 


1336: 


1398: 


1076-1126: 


1206-1526: 
1206-1210: 
1288-1293: 
1296-1315: 


1325-1351: 


1336-1405: 
1351-1388: 


1440-1518: 
1469-1538: 


1483-1530: 


Vikramaditya Chalukya 


Bhaskara, mathematician 


Building of Angkor Wat 


Turkish invasion of India 


The Sultanate of Delhi 
Sultan Kutbu-d Din Aibak 
Marco Polo in India 


Sultan Alau-d-din 


Alau-d-din takes Chitor 


Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlak 


Foundation of Vijayanagar 


Timur (Tamerlane) 


Sultan Firoz Shah 


Timur invades India 


Kabir, poet 
Baba Nanak, founder of the Sikhs 
Babur founds the Mogul Dynasty 


1498: 


1510: 


1565: 


1600: 


1631: 


1674: 


1483-1573: 


1509-1529: 


1530-1542: 
1532-1624: 
1542-1545: 
1555-1556: 
1560-1605: 


1605-1627: 


1628-1658: 


1632-1653: 
1658-1707: 


Sur Das, poet 


Vasco da Gama reaches India 


Krishna deva Raya rules Vijayanagar 


Portugese occupy Goa 


Humayun 

Tulsi Das, poet 

Sher Shah 

Restoration and death of Humayun 


Akbar 


Fall of Vijayanagar at Talikota 


Foundation of East India Co. 


Jehangir 
Shah Jehan 


Death of Mumtaz Mahal 


Building of the Taj Mahal 


Aurangzeb 


The French found Pondicherry 


1690: 


1757: 


1674-1680: 


1756-1763: 


1765-1767: 
1772-1774: 
1788-1795: 


Raja Shivaji 


The English found Calcutta 


French-English War in India 


Battle of Plassey 


Robert Clive, Gov. of Bengal 
Warren Hastings, Gov. of Bengal 


Trial of Warren Hastings 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF INDIAN HISTORY 


AD. 

1786- 

1793: Lord Cornwallis, Gov. of Bengal 

1798- 

1805: Marquess Wellesley, Gov. of Bengal 

1828- Lord William Cavendish-Bentinck, Governor-General of 

1835: India 
1828: Ram Mohun Roy founds the Brahma-Somaj 
1829: Abolition of suttee 

1836- 

1886: Ramakrishna 
1857: The Sepoy Mutiny 
1858: India taken over by the British Crown 
1861: Birth of Rabindranath Tagore 

AD. 
1863- 


aaan.  Wivekananda (Narendranath Dutt) 


L9UZ: 


1869: Birth of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
1875: Dayananda founds the Arya-Somaj. 
1880- 
1884: Marquess of Ripon, Viceroy 
1885: Foundation of India National Congress 
1889- ; 
1905: Baron Curzon, Viceroy 
1916- : 
1921: Baron Chelmsford, Viceroy 


1919: Amritsar 


1921- 
1926: Earl of Reading, Viceroy 
1926- i 

1931: Lord Irwin, Viceroy 


1931-: Lord Willingdon, Viceroy 


I From the time of Megasthenes, who described India to Greece ca. 302 B.C., down to the eighteenth 
century, India was all a marvel and a mystery to Europe. Marco Polo (1254-1323 A.D.) pictured its western 
fringe vaguely, Columbus blundered upon America in trying to reach it, Vasco da Gama sailed around 
Africa to rediscover it, and merchants spoke rapaciously of “the wealth of the Indies.” But scholars left the 
mine almost untapped. A Dutch missionary to India, Abraham Roger, made a beginning with his Open 
Door to the Hidden Heathendom (1651); Dry den showed his alertness by writing the play Aurangzeb 
(1675); and an Austrian monk, Fra Paolino de S. Bartolomeo, advanced the matter with two Sanskrit 
grammars and a treatise on the Systema Brahmanicum (1792).!4 In 1789 Sir William Jones opened his 
career as one of the greatest of Indologists by translating Kalidasa’s Shakuntala; this translation, re- 


rendered into German in 1791, profoundly affected Herder and Goethe, and—through the Schlegels—the 
entire Romantic movement, which hoped to find in the East all the mysticism and mystery that seemed to 
have died on the approach of science and Enlightenment in the West. Jones startled the world of scholarship 
by declaring that Sanskrit was cousin to all the languages of Europe, and an indication of our racial kinship 
with the Vedic Hindus; these announcements almost created modern philology and ethnology. In 1805 
Colebrooke’s essay On the Vedas revealed to Europe the oldest product of Indian literature; and about the 
same time Anquetil-Duperron’s translation of a Persian translation of the Upanishads acquainted Schelling 
and Schopenhauer with what the latter called the profoundest philosophy that he had ever read.2 Buddhism 
was practically unknown as a system of thought until Burnouf’s Essai sur le Pali (1826)—i.e., on the 
language of the Buddhist documents. Burnouf in France, and his pupil Max Miiller in England, roused 
scholars and philanthropists to make possible a translation of all the “Sacred Books of the East”; and Rhys 
Davids furthered this task by a lifetime devoted to the exposition of the literature of Buddhism. Despite and 
because of these labors it has become clear that we have merely begun to know India; our acquaintance 
with its literature is as limited as Europe’s knowledge of Greek and Roman literature in the days of 
Charlemagne. Today, in the enthusiasm of our discovery, we exaggerate generously the value of the new 
revelation; a European philosopher believes that “Indian wisdom is the profoundest that exists” and a great 
novelist writes: “I have not found, in Europe or America, poets, thinkers or popular leaders equal, or even 
comparable, to those of India today.” 


II The word Indian will be used in this Book as applying to India in general; the word Hindu, for variety’s 
sake, will occasionally be used in the same sense, following the custom of the Persians and the Greeks; but 
where any confusion might result, Hindu will be used in its later and stricter sense, as referring only to those 
inhabitants of India who (as distinct from Moslem Indians) accept one of the native faiths. 


III From dakshina, “right hand” (Latin dexter); secondarily meaning “south,” since southern India is on the 
right hand of a worshiper facing the rising sun. 


IV These connections are suggested by similar seals found at Mohenjo-daro and in Sumeria (especially at 
Kish), and by the appearance of the Naga, or hooded serpent, among the early Mesopotamian seals.!! In 
1932 Dr. Henri Frankfort unearthed, in the ruins of a Babylonian-Elamite village at the modern Tell-Asmar 
(near Baghdad), pottery seals and beads which in his judgment (Sir John Marshall concurring) were 
imported from Mohenjo-daro ca. 2000 B.c.1!2 


V Macdonell believes that this amazing civilization was derived from Sumeria;!4 Hall believes that the 
Sumerians derived their culture from India;!5 Woolley derives both the Sumerians and the early Hindus 
from some common parent stock and culture in or near Baluchistan.!© Investigators have been struck by the 
fact that similar seals found both in Babylonia and in India belong to the earliest (“pre-Sumerian”) phase of 
the Mesopotamian culture, but to the latest phase of the Indus civilization!7—which suggests the priority of 
India. Childe inclines to this conclusion: “By the end of the fourth millennium B.c. the material culture of 
Abydos, Ur, or Mohenjo-daro would stand comparison with that of Periclean Athens or of any medieval 
town. . . . Judging by the domestic architecture, the seal-cutting, and the grace of the pottery, the Indus 
civilization was ahead of the Babylonian at the beginning of the third millennium (ca. 3000 B.c.). But that 
was a late phase of the Indian culture; it may have enjoyed no less lead in earlier times. Were then the 
innovations and discoveries that characterize proto-Sumerian civilization not native developments on 
Babylonian soil, but the results of Indian inspiration? If so, had the Sumerians themselves come from the 
Indus, or at least from regions in its immediate sphere of influence?”!® These fascinating questions cannot 
yet be answered; but they serve to remind us that a history of civilization, because of our human ignorance, 
begins at what was probably a late point in the actual development of culture. 


VI Recent excavations near Chitaldrug, in Mysore, revealed six levels of buried cultures, rising from Stone 
Age implements and geometrically adorned pottery apparently as old as 4000 B.c., to remains as late as 


1200 a.pD.19 


VII Monier-Williams derives Aryan from the Sanskrit root ri-ar, to plough;25 cf. the Latin aratrum, a 
plough, and area, an open space. On this theory the word Aryan originally meant not nobleman but peasant. 


VIII We find such typically Vedic deities as Indra, Mitra and Varuna mentioned in a treaty concluded by 
the Aryan Hittites and Mitannians at the beginning of the fourteenth century B.C.;24 and so characteristic a 
Vedic ritual as the drinking of the sacred soma juice is repeated in the Persian ceremony of drinking the sap 
of the haoma plant. (Sanskrit s corresponds regularly to Zend or Persian h: soma becomes haoma, as sindhu 
becomes Hindu.25) We conclude that the Mitannians, the Hittites, the Kassites, the Sogdians, the Bactrians, 
the Medes, the Persians, and the Aryan invaders of India were branches of an already heterogeneous “Indo- 
European” stock which spread out from the shores of the Caspian Sea. 


IX A word applied by the ancient Persians to India north of the Narbada River. 


X The early Hindu word for caste is varna, color. This was translated by the Portuguese invaders as casta, 
from the Latin castus, pure. 


XI Cf. Atharva-veda, vi, 138, and vii, 35, 90, where incantations “bristling with hatred,” and “language of 
unbridled wildness” are used by women seeking to oust their rivals, or to make them barren.©° In the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (6-12) formulas are given for raping a woman by incantation, and for “sinning 
without conceiving.”6! 


XII An almost monotheistic devotion was accorded to Prajapati, until he was swallowed up, in later 
theology, by the all-consuming figure of Brahma. 


XIII Ponebatque in gremium regina genitale victimae membrum.7© 


XIV Cf. English one, two, three, four, five with Sanskrit ek, dwee, tree, chatoor, panch; Latin unus, duo, 
tres, quattuor, quinque; Greek heis, duo, tria, tettara, pente. (Quattuor becomes four, as Latin quercus 
becomes fir.) Or cf. English am, art, is with Sanskrit asmi, asi, asti; Latin sum, es, est; Greek eimi, ei, esti. 
For family terms cf. p. 357 above. Grimm’s Law, which formulated the changes effected in the consonants 
of a word through the different vocal habits of separated peoples, has revealed to us more fully the 
surprising kinship of Sanskrit with our own tongue. The law may be roughly summarized by saying that in 
most cases (there are numerous exceptions): 1. Sanskrit k (as in kratu, power) corresponds to Greek k 
(kartos, strength), Latin c or qu (cornu, horn), German h, g or k (hart), and English h, g or f (hard); 2. Skt. g 
or j (as in jan, to beget), corresponds to Gk. g (genos, race), L. g (genus), Ger. ch or k (kind, child), E. k 
(kin); 3. Skt. gh or h (as in hyas, yesterday), corresponds to Gk. ch (chthes), L. h, f, g, or? (heri), Ger. k or g 
(gestern), E. g or y (yesterday); 4. Skt. t (as in tar, to cross) corresponds to Gk. t (terma, end), L. t (ter- 
minus), Ger. d (durch, through), E. th or d (through); 5. Skt. d (as in das, ten) corresponds to Gk. d (deka), 
L. d (decem), Ger.? (zehn), E. t (ten); 6. Skt. dh or h (as in dha, to place or put) corresponds to Gk. th (ti- 
the-mi, I place), L. f, d or b (fa-cere, do), Ger. t (tun, do), E. d (do, deed); 7 Skt. P (as in patana, feather) 
corresponds to Gk. p (pteros, wing), L. p (penna, feather), Ger. f or v (feder), E. f or b (feather); 8. Skt. bh 
(as in bhri, to bear) corresponds to Gk. ph (pherein), L. f or b (fero), Ger. p, f or ph (fahren), E. b or p (bear, 
birth, brother, etc.).82 


XV Perhaps poetry will recover its ancient hold upon our people when it is again recited rather than silently 
read. 


XVI Greek (f)oida, Latin video, German weise, English wit and wisdom. 


XVII This is but one of many possible divisions of the material. In addition to the “inspired” commentaries 
contained in the Brahmanas and Upanishads, Hindu scholars usually include in the Vedas several 


collections of shorter commentaries in aphoristic form, called Sutras (lit., threads, from Skt. siv, to sew). 
These, while not directly inspired from heaven, have the high authority of an ancient tradition. Many of 
them are brief to the point of unintelligibility; they were convenient condensations of doctrine, mnemonic 
devices for students who still relied upon memory rather than upon writing. 


As to the authorship or date of this mass of poetry, myth, magic, ritual and philosophy, no man can say. 
Pious Hindus believe every word of it to be divinely inspired, and tell us that the great god Brahma wrote it 
with his own hand upon leaves of gold;89 and this is a view which cannot easily be refuted. According to 
the fervor of their patriotism, divers native authorities assign to the oldest hymns dates ranging from 6000 
to 1000 B.c.99 The material was probably collected and arranged between 1000 and 500 B.c.91 


XVIII They are composed in stanzas generally of four lines each. The lines are of 5, 8, 11 or 12 syllables, 
indifferent as to quantity, except that the last four syllables are usually two trochees, or a trochee and a 
spondee. 


XIX The derivation of this word is uncertain. Apparently (as in Rig. x, 16), it originally meant breath, like 
the Latin spiritus; then vital essence, then soul.109 


XX Brahman as here used, meaning the impersonal Soul of the World, is to be distinguished from the more 
personal Brahma, member of the Hindu triad of gods (Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva); and from Brahman as 
denoting a member of the priestly caste. The distinction, however, is not always carried out, and Brahma is 
sometimes used in the sense of Brahman. Brahman as God will be distinguished in these pages from 
Brahman as priest by being italicized. 


XXI The Hindu thinkers are the least anthropomorphic of all religious philosophers. Even in the later 
hymns of the Rig-veda the Supreme Being is indifferently referred to as be or it, to show that it is above 
sex, 113 


XXII It occurs first in the Satapatha Upanishad, where repeated births and deaths are viewed as a 
punishment inflicted by the gods for evil living. Most primitive tribes believe that the soul can pass from a 
man to an animal and vice versa; probably this idea became, in the pre-Aryan inhabitants of India, the basis 
of the transmigration creed.!17 


XXIII Dates before 1600 A.D. are uncertain; dates before 329 B.C. are guesswork. 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Foundations of India 


I. SCENE OF THE DRAMA 


The rediscovery of India—A glance at the map—Climatic influences 


NOTHING should more deeply shame the modern student than the 
recency and inadequacy of his acquaintance with India. Here is a vast 
peninsula of nearly two million square miles; two-thirds as large as 
the United States, and twenty times the size of its master, Great 
Britain; 320,000,000 souls, more than in all North and South America 
combined, or one-fifth of the population of the earth; an impressive 
continuity of development and civilization from Mohenjo-daro, 2900 
B.c. or earlier, to Gandhi, Raman and Tagore; faiths compassing every 
stage from barbarous idolatry to the most subtle and spiritual 
pantheism; philosophers playing a thousand variations on one 
monistic theme from the Upanishads eight centuries before Christ to 
Shankara eight centuries after him; scientists developing astronomy 
three thousand years ago, and winning Nobel prizes in our own time; 
a democratic constitution of untraceable antiquity in the villages, and 
wise and beneficent rulers like Ashoka and Akbar in the capitals; 
minstrels singing great epics almost as old as Homer, and poets 
holding world audiences today; artists raising gigantic temples for 
Hindu gods from Tibet to Ceylon and from Cambodia to Java, or 
carving perfect palaces by the score for Mogul kings and queens—this 
is the India that patient scholarship is now opening up, like a new 
intellectual continent, to that Western mind which only yesterday 
thought civilization an exclusively European thing.! 


The scene of the history is a great triangle narrowing down from the 
everlasting snows of the Himalayas to the eternal heat of Ceylon. In a corner at 


the left lies Persia, close akin to Vedic India in people, language and gods. 
Following the northern frontier eastward we strike Afghanistan; here is 
Kandahar, the ancient Gandhara, where Greek and Hindu!! sculpture fused for a 
while, and then parted never to meet again; and north of it is Kabul, from which 
the Moslems and the Moguls made those bloody raids that gave them India for a 
thousand years. Within the Indian frontier, a short day’s ride from Kabul, is 
Peshawar, where the old northern habit of invading the south still persists. Note 
how near to India Russia comes at the Pamirs and the passes of the Hindu Kush; 
hereby will hang much politics. Directly at the northern tip of India is the 
province of Kashmir, whose very name recalls the ancient glory of India’s textile 
crafts. South of it is the Punjab—i.e., “Land of the Five Rivers”—with the great 
city of Lahore, and Shimla, summer capital at the foot of the Himalayas (“Home 
of the Snow”). Through the western Punjab runs the mighty river Indus, a 
thousand miles in length; its name came from the native word for river, sindhu, 
which the Persians (changing it to Hindu) applied to all northern India in their 
word Hindustan—i.e., “Land of the Rivers.” Out of this Persian term Hindu the 
invading Greeks made for us the word India. 

From the Punjab the Jumna and the Ganges flow leisurely to the southeast; 
the Jumna waters the new capital at Delhi, and mirrors the Taj Mahal at Agra; 
the Ganges broadens down to the Holy City, Benares, washes ten million 
devotees daily, and fertilizes with its dozen mouths the province of Bengal and 
the old British capital at Calcutta. Still farther east is Burma, with the golden 
pagodas of Rangoon and the sunlit road to Mandalay. From Mandalay back 
across India to the western airport at Karachi is almost as long a flight as from 
New York to Los Angeles. South of the Indus, on such a flight, one would pass 
over Rajputana, land of the heroic Rajputs, with its famed cities of Gwalior and 
Chitor, Jaipur, Ajmer and Udaipur. South and west is the “Presidency” or 
province of Bombay, with teeming cities at Surat, Ahmedabad, Bombay and 
Poona. East and south lie the progressive native-ruled states of Hyderabad and 
Mysore, with picturesque capitals of the same names. On the west coast is Goa, 
and on the eastern coast is Pondicherry, where the conquering British have left to 
the Portuguese and the French respectively a few square miles of territorial 
consolation. Along the Bay of Bengal the Madras Presidency runs, with the well- 
governed city of Madras as its center, and the sublime and gloomy temples of 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura and Rameshvaram adorning its southern 
boundaries. And then “Adam’s Bridge”—a reef of sunken islands—beckons us 
across the strait to Ceylon, where civilization flourished sixteen hundred years 
ago. All these are a little part of India. 


We must conceive it, then, not as a nation, like Egypt, Babylonia, or England, 
but as a continent as populous and polyglot as Europe, and almost as varied in 
climate and race, in literature, philosophy and art. The north is harassed by cold 
blasts from the Himalayas, and by the fogs that form when these blasts meet the 
southern sun. In the Punjab the rivers have created great alluvial plains of 
unsurpassed fertility; but south of the river-valleys the sun rules as an 
unchecked despot, the plains are dry and bare, and require for their fruitful 
tillage no mere husbandry but an almost stupefying slavery.5 Englishmen do not 
stay in India more than five years at a time; and if a hundred thousand of them 
rule three thousand times their number of Hindus it is because they have not 
stayed there long enough. 

Here and there, constituting one-fifth of the land, the primitive jungle 
remains, a breeding-place of tigers, leopards, wolves and snakes. In the southern 
third, or Deccan,!!! the heat is drier, or is tempered with breezes from the sea. 
But from Delhi to Ceylon the dominating fact in India is heat: heat that has 
weakened the physique, shortened the youth, and affected the quietist religion 
and philosophy of the inhabitants. The only relief from this heat is to sit still, to 
do nothing, to desire nothing; or in the summer months the monsoon wind may 
bring cooling moisture and fertilizing rain from the sea. When the monsoon fails 
to blow, India starves, and dreams of Nirvana. 


II. THE OLDEST CIVILIZATION? 


Prehistoric India—Mohenjo-daro—Its antiquity In the days when 
historians supposed that history had begun with Greece, Europe gladly 
believed that India had been a hotbed of barbarism until the “Aryan” 
cousins of the European peoples had migrated from the shores of the 
Caspian to bring the arts and sciences to a savage and benighted 
peninsula. Recent researches have marred this comforting picture—as 
future researches will change the perspective of these pages. In India, 
as elsewhere, the beginnings of civilization are buried in the earth, and 
not all the spades of archeology will ever quite exhume them. 
Remains of an Old Stone Age fill many cases in the museums of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay; and neolithic objects have been found 
in nearly every state.° These, however, were cultures, not yet a 
civilization. 


In 1924 the world of scholarship was again aroused by news from India: Sir 
John Marshall announced that his Indian aides, R. D. Banerji in particular, had 
discovered at Mohenjo-daro, on the western bank of the lower Indus, remains of 
what seemed to be an older civilization than any yet known to historians. There, 
and at Harappa, a few hundred miles to the north, four or five superimposed 
cities were excavated, with hundreds of solidly-built brick houses and shops, 
ranged along wide streets as well as narrow lanes, and rising in many cases to 
several stories. Let Sir John estimate the age of these remains: These discoveries 
establish the existence in Sind (the northernmost province of the Bombay 
Presidency) and the Punjab, during the fourth and third millennium B.c., of a 
highly developed city life; and the presence, in many of the houses, of wells and 
bathrooms as well as an elaborate drainage-system, betoken a social condition of 
the citizens at least equal to that found in Sumer, and superior to that prevailing 
in contemporary Babylonia and Egypt. . . . Even at Ur the houses are by no 
means equal in point of construction to those of Mohenjo-daro.’” 


Among the finds at these sites were household utensils and toilet outfits; 
pottery painted and plain, hand-turned and turned on the wheel; terracottas, dice 
and chess-men; coins older than any previously known; over a thousand seals, 
most of them engraved, and inscribed in an unknown pictographic script; faience 
work of excellent quality; stone carving superior to that of the Sumerians;® 
copper weapons and implements, and a copper model of a two-wheeled cart (one 
of our oldest examples of a wheeled vehicle); gold and silver bangles, ear- 
ormaments, necklaces, and other jewelry “so well finished and so highly 
polished,” says Marshall, “that they might have come out of a Bond Street 
jeweler’s of today rather than from a prehistoric house of 5,000 years ago.”9 

Strange to say, the lowest strata of these remains showed a more developed 
art than the upper layers—as if even the most ancient deposits were from a 
civilization already hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years old. Some of the 
implements were of stone, some of copper, some of bronze, suggesting that this 
Indus culture had arisen in a Chalcolithic Age—i.e., in a transition from stone to 
bronze as the material of tools.1° The indications are that Mohenjo-daro was at 
its height when Cheops built the first great pyramid; that it had commercial, 
religious and artistic connections with Sumeria and Babylonia;!V and that it 
survived over three thousand years, until the third century before Christ.v, 13 We 
cannot tell yet whether, as Marshall believes, Mohenjo-daro represents the oldest 
of all civilizations known. But the exhuming of prehistoric India has just begun; 
only in our time has archeology turned from Egypt across Mesopotamia to India. 
When the soil of India has been turned up like that of Egypt we shall probably 


find there a civilization older than that which flowered out of the mud of the 
Nile.V! 


III. THE INDO-ARYANS 


The natives—The invaders—The village community—Caste— 
Warriors—Priests—Merchants—Workers—Outcastes Despite the 
continuity of the remains in Sind and Mysore, we feel that between 
the heyday of Mohenjo-daro and the advent of the Aryans a great gap 
stands in our knowledge; or rather that our knowledge of the past is an 
occasional gap in our ignorance. Among the Indus relics is a peculiar 
seal, composed of two serpent heads, which was the characteristic 
symbol of the oldest historic people of India—those serpent- 
worshiping Nagas whom the invading Aryans found in possession of 
the northern provinces, and whose descendants still linger in the 
remoter hills.*? Farther south the land was occupied by a dark- 
skinned, broad-nosed people whom, without knowing the origin of the 
word, we Call Dravidians. They were already a civilized people when 
the Aryans broke down upon them; their adventurous merchants 
sailed the sea even to Sumeria and Babylon, and their cities knew 
many refinements and luxuries.*! It was from them, apparently, that 
the Aryans took their village community and their systems of land- 
tenure and taxation.** To this day the Deccan is still essentially 
Dravidian in stock and customs, in language, literature and arts. 


The invasion and conquest of these flourishing tribes by the Aryans was part 
of that ancient process whereby, periodically, the north has swept down violently 
upon the settled and pacified south; this has been one of the main streams of 
history, on which civilizations have risen and fallen like epochal undulations. 
The Aryans poured down upon the Dravidians, the Achaeans and Dorians upon 
the Cretans and A‘geans, the Germans upon the Romans, the Lombards upon the 
Italians, the English upon the world. Forever the north produces rulers and 
warriors, the south produces artists and saints, and the meek inherit heaven. 

Who were these marauding Aryans? They themselves used the term as 
meaning noblemen (Sanskrit arya, noble), but perhaps this patriotic derivation is 


one of those after-thoughts which cast scandalous gleams of humor into 
philology.v!! Very probably they came from that Caspian region which their 
Persian cousins called Airyana-vaejo—“The Aryan home.”V!!! About the same 
time that the Aryan Kassites overran Babylonia, the Vedic Aryans began to enter 
India. 

Like the Germans invading Italy, these Aryans were rather immigrants than 
conquerors. But they brought with them strong physiques, a hearty appetite in 
both solids and liquids, a ready brutality, a skill and courage in war, which soon 
gave them the mastery of northern India. They fought with bows and arrows, led 
by armored warriors in chariots, who wielded battle-axes and hurled spears. 
They were too primitive to be hypocrites: they subjugated India without 
pretending to elevate it. They wanted land, and pasture for their cattle; their 
word for war said nothing about national honor, but simply meant “a desire for 
more cows.”26 Slowly they made their way eastward along the Indus and the 
Ganges, until all Hindustan!* was under their control. 

As they passed from armed warfare to settled tillage their tribes gradually 
coalesced into petty states. Each state was ruled by a king checked by a council 
of warriors; each tribe was led by a raja or chieftain limited in his power by a 
tribal council; each tribe was composed of comparatively independent village 
communities governed by assemblies of family heads. “Have you heard, 
Ananda,” Buddha is represented as asking his St. John, “that the Vajjians 
foregather often, and frequent public meetings of their clans? . . . So long, 
Ananda, as the Vajjians foregather thus often, and frequent the public meetings 
of their clan, so long may they be expected not to decline, but to prosper.”27 

Like all peoples, the Aryans had rules of endogamy and exogamy-forbidding 
marriage outside the racial group or within near degrees of kinship. From these 
rules came the most characteristic of Hindu institutions. Outnumbered by a 
subject people whom they considered inferior to themselves, the Aryans foresaw 
that without restrictions on intermarriage they would soon lose their racial 
identity; in a century or two they would be assimilated and absorbed. The first 
caste division, therefore, was not by status but by color;* it divided long noses 
from broad noses, Aryans from Nagas and Dravidians; it was merely the 
marriage regulation of an endogamous group.2° In its later profusion of 
hereditary, racial and occupational divisions the caste system hardly existed in 
Vedic times.29 Among the Aryans themselves marriage (except of near kin) was 
free, and status was not defined by birth. 

As Vedic India (2000-1000 B.c.) passed into the “Heroic” age (1000-500 B.c.) 
—i.e., as India changed from the conditions pictured in the Vedas into those 
described in the Mahabharata and the Ramayana—occupations became more 


specialized and hereditary, and caste divisions were more rigidly defined. At the 
top were the Kshatriyas, or fighters, who held it a sin to die in bed.2° Even the 
religious ceremonials were in the early days performed by chieftains or kings, in 
the fashion of Cesar playing Pontifex; the Brahmans or priests were then mere 
assistants at the sacrifice.3! In the Ramayana a Kshatriya protests passionately 
against mating a “proud and peerless bride” of warrior stock to “a prating priest 
and Brahman”;32 the Jain books take for granted the leadership of the 
Kshatriyas, and the Buddhist literature goes so far as to call the Brahmans “low- 
born.”33 Even in India? things change. 

But as war gradually gave way to peace—and as religion, being then largely 
an aide to agriculture in the face of the incalculable elements, grew in social 
importance and ritual complexity, and required expert intermediaries between 
men and gods—the Brahmans increased in number, wealth and power. As 
educators of the young, and oral transmitters of the race’s history, literature and 
laws, they were able to recreate the past and form the future in their own image, 
moulding each generation into greater reverence for the priests, and building for 
their caste a prestige which would, in later centuries, give them the supreme 
place in Hindu society. Already in Buddha’s days they had begun to challenge 
the supremacy of the Kshatriyas; they pronounced these warriors inferior, even 
as the Kshatriyas pronounced the priests inferior;>+ and Buddha felt that there 
was much to be said for both points of view. Even in Buddha’s time, however, 
the Kshatriyas had not conceded intellectual leadership to the Brahmans; and the 
Buddhist movement itself, founded by a Kshatriya noble, contested the religious 
hegemony of India with the Brahmans for a thousand years. 

Below these ruling minorities were the Vaisyas, merchants and freemen 
hardly distinct as a caste before Buddha, the Shudras, or workingmen, who 
comprised most of the native population; and finally the Outcastes or Pariahs— 
unconverted native tribes like the Chandalas, war captives, and men reduced to 
slavery as a punishment.°5 Out of this originally small group of casteless men 
grew the 40,000,000 “Untouchables” of India today. 


IV. INDO-ARYAN SOCIETY 


Herders—Tillers of the soil—Craftsmen—Traders—Coinage and 
credit—Morals—Marriage—Woman How did these Aryan Indians 
live? At first by war and spoliation; then by herding, tillage and 
industry in a rural routine not unlike that of medieval Europe; for until 
the Industrial Revolution in which we live, the basic economic and 


political life of man had remained essentially the same since neolithic 
days. The Indo-Aryans raised cattle, used the cow without considering 
it sacred, and ate meat when they could afford it, having offered a 
morsel to priests or gods;*° Buddha, after nearly starving himself in 
his ascetic youth, seems to have died from a hearty meal of pork.°” 
They planted barley, but apparently knew nothing of rice in Vedic 
times. The fields were divided by each village community among its 
constituent families, but were irrigated in common; the land could not 
be sold to an outsider, and could be bequeathed only to the family 
heirs in direct male line. The majority of the people were yeomen 
owning their own soil; the Aryans held it a disgrace to work for hire. 
There were, we are assured, no landlords and no paupers, no 
millionaires and no slums.*° 


In the towns handicrafts flourished among independent artisans and 
apprentices, organized, half a thousand years before Christ, into powerful guilds 
of metal-workers, wood-workers, stone-workers, leather-workers, ivory-workers, 
basket-makers, house-painters, decorators, potters, dyers, fishermen, sailors, 
hunters, trappers, butchers, confectioners, barbers, shampooers, florists, cooks— 
the very list reveals the fulness and variety of Indo-Aryan life. The guilds settled 
intra-guild affairs, even arbitrating difficulties between members and their 
wives. Prices were determined, as among ourselves, not by supply and demand 
but by the gullibility of the purchaser; in the palace of the king, however, was an 
official Valuer who, like our secretive Bureau of Standards, tested goods to be 
bought, and dictated terms to the makers.39 

Trade and travel had advanced to the stage of horse and two-wheeled wagon, 
but were still medievally difficult; caravans were held up by taxes at every petty 
frontier, and as like as not by highwaymen at any turn. Transport by river and 
sea was more developed: about 860 B.c. ships with modest sails and hundreds of 
oars carried to Mesopotamia, Arabia and Egypt such typical Indian products as 
perfumes and spices, cotton and silk, shawls and muslins, pearls and rubies, 
ebony and precious stones, and ornate brocades of silver and gold.4° 

Trade was stunted by clumsy methods of exchange—at first by barter, then by 
the use of cattle as currency; brides like Homer’s “oxen-bearing maidens” were 
bought with cows.4! Later a heavy copper coinage was issued, guaranteed, 
however, only by private individuals. There were no banks; hoarded money was 


hidden in the house, or buried in the ground, or deposited with a friend. Out of 
this, in Buddha’s age, grew a credit system: merchants in different towns 
facilitated trade by giving one another letters of credit; loans could be obtained 
from such Rothschilds at eighteen per cent,42 and there was much talk of 
promissory notes. The coinage was not sufficiently inconvenient to discourage 
gambling; already dice were essential to civilization. In many cases gambling 
halls were provided for his subjects by the king, in the fashion, if not quite in the 
style, of Monaco; and a portion of the receipts went to the royal treasury.49 It 
seems a scandalous arrangement to us, who are not quite accustomed to having 
our gambling institutions contribute so directly to the support of our public 
officials. 

Commercial morality stood on a high level. The kings of Vedic India, as of 
Homeric Greece, were not above lifting cattle from their neighbors;#4 but the 
Greek historian of Alexander’s campaigns describes the Hindus as “remarkable 
for integrity, so reasonable as seldom to have recourse to lawsuits, and so honest 
as to require neither locks to their doors nor writings to bind their agreements; 
they are in the highest degree truthful.45 The Rigveda speaks of incest, seduction, 
prostitution, abortion and adultery,46 and there are some _ signs of 
homosexuality;4” but the general picture that we derive from the Vedas and the 
epics is one of high standards in the relations of the sexes and the life of the 
family. 

Marriage might be entered into by forcible abduction of the bride, by 
purchase of her, or by mutual consent. Marriage by consent, however, was 
considered slightly disreputable; women thought it more honorable to be bought 
and paid for, and a great compliment to be stolen,48 Polygamy was permitted, 
and was encouraged among the great; it was an act of merit to support several 
wives, and to transmit ability.49 The story of Draupadi,°2 who married five 
brothers at once, indicates the occasional occurrence, in Epic days, of that 
strange polyandry—the marriage of one woman to several men, usually brothers 
—which survived in Ceylon till 1859, and still lingers in the mountain villages 
of Tibet.5! But polygamy was usually the privilege of the male, who ruled the 
Aryan household with patriarchal omnipotence. He held the right of ownership 
over his wives and his children, and might in certain cases sell them or cast them 
out.°2 

Nevertheless, woman enjoyed far greater freedom in the Vedic period than in 
later India. She had more to say in the choice of her mate than the forms of 
marriage might suggest. She appeared freely at feasts and dances, and joined 
with men in religious sacrifice. She could study, and might, like Gargi, engage in 
philosophic disputation.°3 If she was left a widow there were no restrictions 


upon her remarriage.°4 In the Heroic Age woman seems to have lost something 
of this liberty. She was discouraged from mental pursuits, on the ground that 
“for a woman to study the Vedas indicates confusion in the realm;”°5 the 
remarriage of widows became uncommon; purdah—the seclusion of women— 
began; and the practice of suttee, almost unknown in Vedic times, increased.°° 
The ideal woman was now typified in the heroine of the Ramayana—that 
faithful Sita who follows and obeys her husband humbly, through every test of 
fidelity and courage, until her death. 


V. THE RELIGION OF THE VEDAS 


Pre-Vedic religion—Vedic gods—Moral gods—The Vedic story of 
Creation—Immortality—The horse sacrifice The oldest known 
religion of India, which the invading Aryans found among the Nagas, 
and which still survives in the ethnic nooks and crannies of the great 
peninsula, was apparently an animistic and totemic worship of 
multitudinous spirits dwelling in stones and animals, in trees and 
streams, in mountains and stars. Snakes and serpents were divinities— 
idols and ideals of virile reproductive power; and the sacred Bodhi 
tree of Buddha’s time was a vestige of the mystic but wholesome 
reverence for the quiet majesty of trees.°” Naga, the dragon-god, 
Hanuman the monkey-god, Nandi the divine bull, and the Yakshas or 
tree-gods passed down into the religion of historic India.°® Since some 
of these spirits were good and some evil, only great skill in magic 
could keep the body from being possessed or tortured, in sickness or 
mania, by one or more of the innumerable demons that filled the air. 
Hence the medley of incantations in the Atharva-veda, or Book of the 
Knowledge of Magic; one must recite spells to obtain children, to 
avoid abortion, to prolong life, to ward off evil, to woo sleep, to 
destroy or harass enemies.*! °° 


The earliest gods of the Vedas were the forces and elements of nature herself 
—sky, sun, earth, fire, light, wind, water and sex.62 Dyaus (the Greek Zeus, the 
Roman Jupiter) was at first the sky itself; and the Sanskrit word deva, which 
later was to mean divine, originally meant only bright. By that poetic license 


which makes so many deities, these natural objects were personified; the sky, for 
example, became a father, Varuna; the earth became a mother, Prithivi; and 
vegetation was the fruit of their union through the rain.63 The rain was the god 
Parjanya, fire was Agni, the wind was Vayu, the pestilential wind was Rudra, the 
storm was Indra, the dawn was Ushas, the furrow in the field was Sita, the sun 
was Surya, Mitra, or Vishnu; and the sacred soma plant, whose juice was at once 
holy and intoxicating to gods and men, was itself a god, a Hindu Dionysus, 
inspiring man by its exhilarating essence to charity, insight and joy, and even 
bestowing upon him eternal life.64 A nation, like an individual, begins with 
poetry, and ends with prose. And as things became persons, so qualities became 
objects, adjectives became nouns, epithets became deities. The life-giving sun 
became a new sun-god, Savitar the Life-Giver; the shining sun became Vivasvat, 
Shining God; the life-generating sun became the great god Prajapati, Lord of all 
living things.X1L 65 

For a time the most important of the Vedic gods was Agni—fire; he was the 
sacred flame that lifted the sacrifice to heaven, he was the lightning that pranced 
through the sky, he was the fiery life and spirit of the world. But the most 
popular figure in the pantheon was Indra, wielder of thunder and storm. For 
Indra brought to the Indo-Aryans that precious rain which seemed to them even 
more vital than the sun; therefore they made him the greatest of the gods, 
invoked the aid of his thunderbolts in their battles, and pictured him enviously as 
a gigantic hero feasting on bulls by the hundred, and lapping up lakes of wine.®® 
His favorite enemy was Krishna, who in the Vedas was as yet only the local god 
of the Krishna tribe. Vishnu, the sun who covered the earth with his strides, was 
also a Subordinate god, unaware that the future belonged to him and to Krishna, 
his avatar. This is one value of the Vedas to us, that through them we see religion 
in the making, and can follow the birth, growth and death of gods and beliefs 
from animism to philosophic pantheism, and from the superstition of the 
Atharva-veda to the sublime monism of the Upanishads. 

These gods are human in figure, in motive, almost in ignorance. One of them, 
besieged by prayers, ponders what he should give his devotee: “This is what I 
will do—no, not that; I will give him a cow—or shall it be a horse? I wonder if I 
have really had soma from him?”6” Some of them, however, rose in later Vedic 
days to a majestic moral significance. Varuna, who began as the encompassing 
heaven, whose breath was the storm and whose garment was the sky, grew with 
the development of his worshipers into the most ethical and ideal deity of the 
Vedas—watching over the world through his great eye, the sun, punishing evil, 
rewarding good, and forgiving the sins of those who petitioned him. In this 
aspect Varuna was the custodian and executor of an eternal law called Rita; this 


was at first the law that established and maintained the stars in their courses; 
gradually it became also the law of right, the cosmic and moral rhythm which 
every man must follow if he would not go astray and be destroyed. 

As the number of the gods increased, the question arose as to which of them 
had created the world. This primal role was assigned now to Agni, now to Indra, 
now to Soma, now to Prajapati. One of the Upanishads attributed the world to an 
irrepressible Pro-creator: Verily, he had no delight; one alone had no delight; he 
desired a second. He was, indeed, as large as a woman and a man closely 
embraced. He caused that self to fall (v pat) into two pieces; therefrom arose a 
husband (pati) and a wife (patni). Therefore . . . one’s self is like a half 
fragment; . . . therefore this space is filled by a wife. He copulated with her. 
Therefore human beings were produced. And she bethought herself: “How, now, 
does he copulate with me after he has produced pie just from himself? Come, let 
me hide myself.” She became a cow. He became a bull. With her he did indeed 
copulate. Then cattle were born. She became a mare, he a stallion. She became a 
female ass, he a male ass; with her he copulated of a truth. Thence were born 
solid hoofed animals. She became a she-goat, he a he-goat; she a ewe, he a ram. 
With her he did verily copulate. Therefore were born goats and sheep. Thus 
indeed he created all, whatever pairs there are, even down to the ants. He knew: 
“T, indeed, am this creation, for I emitted it all from myself.” Thence arose 
creation.©9 


In this unique passage we have the germ of pantheism and transmigration: the 
Creator is one with his creation, and all things, all forms of life, are one; every 
form was once another form, and is distinguished from it only in the prejudice of 
perception and the superficial separateness of time. This view, though 
formulated in the Upanishads, was not yet in Vedic days a part of the popular 
creed; instead of transmigration the Indo-Aryans, like the Aryans of Persia, 
accepted a simple belief in personal immortality. After death the soul entered 
into eternal punishment or happiness; it was thrust by Varuna into a dark abyss, 
half Hades and half hell, or was raised by Yama into a heaven where every 
earthly joy was made endless and complete.” “Like corn decays the mortal,” 
said the Katha Upanishad, “like corn is he born again.”7! 

In the earlier Vedic religion there were, so far as the evidence goes, no 
temples and no images;72 altars were put up anew for each sacrifice as in 
Zoroastrian Persia, and sacred fire lifted the offering to heaven. Vestiges of 
human sacrifice occur here,’7? as at the outset of almost every civilization; but 
they are few and uncertain. Again as in Persia, the horse was sometimes burnt as 
an offering to the gods.74 The strangest ritual of all was the Ashvamedha, or 


Sacrifice of the Horse, in which the queen of the tribe seems to have copulated 
with the sacred horse after it had been killed.X!Jl. 75 The usual offering was a 
libation of soma juice, and the pouring of liquid butter into the fire.””7 The 
sacrifice was conceived for the most part in magical terms; if it were properly 
performed it would win its reward, regardless of the moral deserts of the 
worshiper.’8 The priests charged heavily for helping the pious in the ever more 
complicated ritual of sacrifice: if no fee was at hand, the priest refused to recite 
the necessary formulas; his payment had to come before that of the god. Rules 
were laid down by the clergy as to what the remuneration should be for each 
service—how many cows or horses, or how much gold; gold was particularly 
efficacious in moving the priest or the god.79 The Brahmanas, written by the 
Brahmans, instructed the priest how to turn the prayer or sacrifice secretly to the 
hurt of those who had employed him, if they had given him an inadequate fee.®° 
Other regulations were issued, prescribing the proper ceremony and usage for 
almost every occasion of life, and usually requiring priestly aid. Slowly the 
Brahmans became a privileged hereditary caste, holding the mental and spiritual 
life of India under a control that threatened to stifle all thought and change.®! 


VI. THE VEDAS AS LITERATURE 


Sanskrit and English—Writing—The four “Vedas”—The 
“Rigveda”—A Hymn of Creation The language of the Indo-Aryans 
should be of special interest to us, for Sanskrit is one of the oldest in 
that “Indo-European” group of languages to which our own speech 
belongs. We feel for a moment a strange sense of cultural continuity 
across great stretches of time and space when we observe the 
similarity—in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and English—of the numerals, 
the family terms, and those insinuating little words that, by some 
oversight of the moralists, have been called the copulative verb.*!Y It 
is quite unlikely that this ancient tongue, which Sir William Jones 
pronounced “more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the 
Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either,”®’ should have been 
the spoken language of the Aryan invaders. What that speech was we 
do not know; we can only presume that it was a near relative of the 
early Persian dialect in which the Avesta was composed. The Sanskrit 
of the Vedas and the epics has already the earmarks of a classic and 


literary tongue, used only by scholars and priests; the very word 
Sanskrit means “prepared, pure, perfect, sacred.” The language of the 
people in the Vedic age was not one but many; each tribe had its own 
Aryan dialect.** India has never had one language. 


The Vedas contain no hint that writing was known to their authors. It was not 
until the eighth or ninth century B.c. that Hindu—probably Dravidian— 
merchants brought from western Asia a Semitic script, akin to the Phoenician; 
and from this “Brahma script,” as it came to be called, all the later alphabets of 
India were derived.85 For centuries writing seems to have been confined to 
commercial and administrative purposes, with little thought of using it for 
literature; “merchants, not priests, developed this basic art.”8© Even the Buddhist 
canon does not appear to have been written down before the third century B.c. 
The oldest extant inscriptions in India are those of Ashoka.8”7 We who (until the 
air about us was filled with words and music) were for centuries made eye- 
minded by writing and print, find it hard to understand how contentedly India, 
long after she had learned to write, clung to the old ways of transmitting history 
and literature by recitation and memory. The Vedas and the epics were songs 
that grew with the generations of those that recited them; they were intended not 
for sight but for sound.xV From this indifference to writing comes our dearth of 
knowledge about early India. 

What, then, were these Vedas from which nearly all our understanding of 
primitive India is derived? The word Veda means knowledge;XV! a Veda is 
literally a Book of Knowledge. Vedas is applied by the Hindus to all the sacred 
lore of their early period; like our Bible it indicates a literature rather than a 
book. Nothing could be more confused than the arrangement and division of this 
collection. Of the many Vedas that once existed, only four have survived: I. The 
Rigveda, or Knowledge of the Hymns of Praise; II. The Sama-veda, or 
Knowledge of the Melodies; II. The Yajur-veda, or Knowledge of the 
Sacrificial Formulas; and IV. The Atharva-veda, or Knowledge of the Magic 
Formulas. 


Each of these four Vedas is divided into four sections: 1. The Mantras, or 
Hymns; 


2. The Brahmanas, or manuals of ritual, prayer and incantation for the 
priests; 3. The Aranyaka, or “forest-texts” for hermit saints; and 4. The 
Upanishads, or confidential conferences for philosophers. V!! 


Only one of the Vedas belongs to literature rather than to religion, philosophy 
or magic. The Rigveda is a kind of religious anthology, composed of 1028 
hymns, or psalms of praise, to the various objects of Indo-Aryan worship—sun, 
moon, sky, stars, wind, rain, fire, dawn, earth, etc.XV!!! Most of the hymns are 
matter-of-fact petitions for herds, crops, and longevity; a small minority of them 
rise to the level of literature; a few of them reach to the eloquence and beauty of 
the Psalms.92 Some of them are simple and natural poetry, like the unaffected 
wonder of a child. One hymn marvels that white milk should come from red 
cows; another cannot understand why the sun, once it begins to descend, does 
not fall precipitately to the earth; another inquires how “the sparkling waters of 
all rivers flow into one ocean without ever filling it.” One is a funeral hymn, in 
the style of Thanatopsis, over the body of a comrade fallen in battle: From the 
dead hand I take the bow he wielded 


To gain for us dominion, might and glory. 

Thou there, we here, rich in heroic offspring, 
Will vanquish all assaults of every foeman. 
Approach the bosom of the earth, the mother, 
This earth extending far and most propitious; 
Young, soft as wool to bounteous givers, may she 
Preserve thee from the lap of dissolution. 

Open wide, O earth, press not heavily upon him, 
Be easy of approach, hail him with kindly aid; 
As with a robe a mother hides 

Her son, so shroud this man, O earth.93 


Another of the poems (Rv. x, 10) is a frank dialogue between the first parents 
of mankind, the twin brother and sister, Yama and Yami. Yami tempts her 
brother to cohabit with her despite the divine prohibition of incest, and alleges 
that all that she desires is the continuance of the race. Yama resists her on high 
moral grounds. She uses every inducement, and as a last weapon, calls him a 
weakling. The story as we have it is left unfinished, and we may judge the issue 
only from circumstantial evidence. The loftiest of the poems is an astonishing 
Creation Hymn, in which a subtle pantheism, even a pious scepticism, appears in 
this oldest book of the most religious of peoples: Nor Aught nor Nought existed; 
yon bright sky 


Was not, nor heaven’s broad woof outstretched above. 
What covered all? what sheltered? what concealed? 


Was it the water’s fathomless abyss? 

There was not death—yet was there naught immortal, 
There was no confine betwixt day and night; 

The Only One breathed breathless by itself; 

Other than It there nothing since has been. 
Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 

In gloom profound—an ocean without light— 

The germ that still lay covered in the husk 

Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. 

Then first came love upon it, the new spring 

Of mind—yea, poets in their hearts discerned, 
Pondering, this bond between created things 

And uncreated. Comes this spark from earth 
Piercing and all-pervading, or from heaven? 

Then seeds were sown, and mighty powers arose— 
Nature below, and power and will above— 

Who knows the secret? who proclaimed it here, 
Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang? 
The gods themselves came later into being— 

Who knows from whence this great creation sprang? 
He from whom all this great creation came, 
Whether his will created or was mute, 

The Most High Seer that is in highest heaven, 

He knows it—or perchance even He knows not.%4 


It remained for the authors of the Upanishads to take up these problems, and 
elaborate these hints, in the most typical, and perhaps the greatest, product of the 
Hindu mind. 


VII. THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS 


The authors—Their theme—lIntellect vs. intuition—Atman—Brahman 
—Their identity—A description of God—Salvation—Influence of the 
“Upanishads”—Emerson on Brahma “In the whole world,” said 
Schopenhauer, “there is no study so beneficial and so elevating as that 
of the Upanishads. It has been the solace of my life—it will be the 
solace of my death.”°° Here, excepting the moral fragments of Ptah- 


hotep, are the oldest extant philosophy and psychology of our race; 
the surprisingly subtle and patient effort of man to understand the 
mind and the world, and their relation. The Upanishads are as old as 
Homer, and as modern as Kant. 


The word is composed of upa, near, and shad, to sit. From “sitting near” the 
teacher the term came to mean the secret or esoteric doctrine confided by the 
master to his best and favorite pupils.9° There are one hundred and eight of these 
discourses, composed by various saints and sages between 800 and 500 B.c.97 
They represent not a consistent system of philosophy, but the opinions, apercus 
and lessons of many men, in whom philosophy and religion were still fused in 
the attempt to understand—and reverently unite with—the simple and essential 
reality underlying the superficial multiplicity of things. They are full of 
absurdities and contradictions, and occasionally they anticipate all the wind of 
Hegelian verbiage;9° sometimes they present formulas as weird as that of Tom 
Sawyer for curing warts;99 sometimes they impress us as the profoundest 
thinking in the history of philosophy. 

We know the names of many of the authors,109 but we know nothing of their 
lives except what they occasionally reveal in their teachings. The most vivid 
figures among them are Yajnavalkya, the man, and Gargi, the woman who has 
the honor of being among the earliest of philosophers. Of the two, Yajnavalkya 
has the sharper tongue. His fellow teachers looked upon him as a dangerous 
innovator; his posterity made his doctrine the cormerstone of unchallengeable 
orthodoxy.1!°! He tells us how he tried to leave his two wives in order to become 
a hermit sage; and in the plea of his wife Maitreyi that he should take her with 
him, we catch some feeling of the intensity with which India has for thousands 
of years pursued religion and philosophy. 


And then Yajnavalkya was about to commence another mode of 
life. 

“Maitreyi!” said Yajnavalkya, “lo, I am about to wander forth from 
this state. Let me make a final settlement for you and that Katyayani.” 

Then spake Maitreyi: “If, now, Sir, this whole earth filled with 
wealth were mine, would I now thereby be immortal?” 

“No, no!” said Yajnavalkya. “Of immortality there is no hope 
through wealth.” 

Then spake Maitreyi: “What should I do with that through which I 
may not be immortal? What you know, Sir—that, indeed, explain to 


me,”’102 


The theme of the Upanishads is all the mystery of this unintelligible world. 
“Whence are we born, where do we live, and whither do we go? O ye who know 
Brahman, tell us at whose command we abide here. . . . Should time, or nature, 
or necessity, or chance, or the elements be considered the cause, or he who is 
called Purusha”—the Supreme Spirit?103 India has had more than her share of 
men who wanted “not millions, but answers to their questions.” In the Maitri 
Upanishad we read of a king abandoning his kingdom and going into the forest 
to practice austerities, clear his mind for understanding, and solve the riddle of 
the universe. After a thousand days of the king’s penances a sage, “knower of 
the soul,” came to him. “You are one who knows its true nature,” says the king; 
“do you tell us.” “Choose other desires,” warns the sage. But the king insists; 
and in a passage that must have seemed Schopenhauerian to Schopenhauer, he 
voices that revulsion against life, that fear of being reborn, which runs darkly 
through all Hindu thought: “Sir, in this ill-smelling, unsubstantial body, which is 
a conglomerate of bone, skin, muscle, marrow, flesh, semen, blood, mucus, 
tears, rheum, feces, urine, wind, bile and phlegm, what is the good of enjoyment 
of desire? In this body, which is afflicted with desire, anger, covetousness, 
delusion, fear, despondency, envy, separation from the desirable, union with the 
undesirable, hunger, thirst, senility, death, disease, sorrow and the like, what is 
the good of enjoyment of desires? And we see that this whole world is decaying 
like these gnats, these mosquitoes, this grass, and these trees that arise and 
perish. . .. Among other things there is the drying up of great oceans, the falling- 
away of mountain-peaks, the deviation of the fixed polestar, . . . the 
submergence of the earth. . . . In this sort of cycle of existence what is the good 
of enjoyment of desires, when, after a man has fed upon them, there is seen 
repeatedly his return here to the earth?” 104 


The first lesson that the sages of the Upanishads teach their selected pupils is 
the inadequacy of the intellect. How can this feeble brain, that aches at a little 
calculus, ever hope to understand the complex immensity of which it is so 
transitory a fragment? Not that the intellect is useless; it has its modest place, 
and serves us well when it deals with relations and things; but how it falters 
before the eternal, the infinite, or the elementally real! In the presence of that 
silent reality which supports all appearances, and wells up in all consciousness, 
we need some other organ of perception and understanding than these senses and 
this reason. “Not by learning is the Atman (or Soul of the World) attained, not by 
genius and much knowledge of books... . Let a Brahman renounce learning and 


become as a child. . . . Let him not seek after many words, for that is mere 
weariness of tongue.”!05 The highest understanding, as Spinoza was to say, is 
direct perception, immediate insight; it is, as Bergson would say, intuition, the 
inward seeing of the mind that has deliberately closed, as far as it can, the portals 
of external sense. “The self-evident Brahman pierced the openings of the senses 
so that they turned outwards; therefore man looks outward, not inward into 
himself; some wise man, however, with his eyes closed and wishing for 
immortality, saw the self behind.” 106 

If, on looking inward, a man finds nothing at all, that may only prove the 
accuracy of his introspection; for no man need expect to find the eternal in 
himself if he is lost in the ephemeral and particular. Before that inner reality can 
be felt one has to wash away from himself all evil doing and thinking, all 
turbulence of body and soul.!°” For a fortnight one must fast, drinking only 
water;!08 then the mind, so to speak, is starved into tranquillity and silence, the 
senses are cleansed and stilled, the spirit is left at peace to feel itself and that 
great ocean of soul of which it is a part; at last the individual ceases to be, and 
Unity and Reality appear. For it is not the individual self which the seer sees in 
this pure inward seeing; that individual self is but a series of brain or mental 
States, it is merely the body seen from within. What the seeker seeks is 
Atman,*!X the Self of all selves, the Soul of all souls, the immaterial, formless 
Absolute in which we bathe ourselves when we forget ourselves. 

This, then, is the first step in the Secret Doctrine: that the essence of our own 
self is not the body, or the mind, or the individual ego, but the silent and 
formless depth of being within us, Atman. The second step is Brahman,X* the 
one pervading, neuter,xX! impersonal, all-embracing, underlying, intangible 
essence of the world, the “Real of the Real,” “the unborn Soul, undecaying, 
undying,”11° the Soul of all Things as Atman is the Soul of all Souls; the one 
force that stands behind, beneath and above all forces and all gods. 


Then Vidagda Sakayla questioned him. “How many gods are there, 


Yajnavalkya?” 

He answered, .. . “As many as are mentioned in the Hymn to All 
the Gods, namely, three hundred and three, and three thousand and 
three.” 


“Yes, but just how many gods are there, Yajnavalkya?” 
“Thirty-three.” 

“Yes, but just how many gods are there, Yajnavalkya?” 
“Six.” 

“Yes, but just how many gods are there, Yajnavalkya?” 


“Two.” 

“Yes, but just how many gods are there, Yajnavalkya?” 
“One and a half.” 

“Yes, but just how many gods are there, Yajnavalkya?” 
“One.” 111 


The third step is the most important of all: Atman and Brahman are one. The 
(non-individual) soul or force within us is identical with the impersonal Soul of 
the World. The Upanishads burn this doctrine into the pupil’s mind with 
untiring, tiring repetition. Behind all forms and veils the subjective and the 
objective are one; we, in our de-individualized reality, and God as the essence of 
all things, are one. A teacher expresses it in a famous parable: “Bring hither a fig 
from there.” 


“Here it is, Sir.” 

“Divide it.” 

“It is divided, Sir.” 

“What do you see there?” 

“These rather fine seeds, Sir.” 

“Of these please divide one.” 

“Tt is divided, Sir.” 

“What do you see there?” 

“Nothing at all, Sir.” 

“Verily, my dear one, that finest essence which you do not perceive 
—verily from that finest essence this great tree thus arises. Believe me, 
my dear one, that which is the finest essence—this whole world has 
that as its soul. That is Reality. That is Atman. Tat tvam asi—that art 
thou, Shwetaketu.” 

“Do you, Sir, cause me to understand even more.” 

“So be it, my dear one.”!12 


This almost Hegelian dialectic of Atman, Brahman and their synthesis is the 
essence of the Upanishads. Many other lessons are taught here, but they are 
subordinate. We find already, in these discourses, the belief in 
transmigration,**!! and the longing for release (Moksha) from this heavy chain 
of reincarnations. Janaka, King of the Videhas, begs Yajnavalkya to tell him 
how rebirth can be avoided. Yajnavalkya answers by expounding Yoga: through 
the ascetic elimination of all personal desires one may cease to be an individual 
fragment, unite himself in supreme bliss with the Soul of the World, and so 


escape rebirth. Whereupon the king, metaphysically overcome, says: “I will give 
you, noble Sir, the Videhas, and myself also to be your slave.”!1® It is an 
abstruse heaven, however, that Yajnavalkya promises the devotee, for in it there 
will be no individual consciousness,!19 there will only be absorption into Being, 
the reunion of the temporarily separated part with the Whole. “As flowing rivers 
disappear in the sea, losing their name and form, thus a wise man, freed from 
name and form, goes to the divine person who is beyond all.” 129 

Such a theory of life and death will not please Western man, whose religion is 
as permeated with individualism as are his political and economic institutions. 
But it has satisfied the philosophical Hindu mind with astonishing continuity. 
We shall find this philosophy of the Upanishads—this monistic theology, this 
mystic and impersonal immortality—dominating Hindu thought from Buddha to 
Gandhi, from Yajnavalkya to Tagore. To our own day the Upanishads have 
remained to India what the New Testament has been to Christendom—a noble 
creed occasionally practised and generally revered. Even in Europe and America 
this wistful theosophy has won millions upon millions of followers, from lonely 
women and tired men to Schopenhauer and Emerson. Who would have thought 
that the great American philosopher of individualism would give perfect 
expression to the Hindu conviction that individuality is a delusion? 


Brahma 


If the red slayer thinks he slays, 
Or if the slain thinks he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


Far or forgot to me is near; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly I am the wings; 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahman sings. 


CHAPTER XV 
Buddha 


I. THE HERETICS 


Sceptics—Nihilists—Sophists—Atheists—Materialists—Religions 
without a god 


‘THAT there were doubters, even in the days of the Upanishads, appears from 
the Upanishads themselves. Sometimes the sages ridiculed the priests, as when 
the Chandogya Upanishad likens the orthodox clergy of the time to a procession 
of dogs each holding the tail of its predecessor, and saying, piously, “Om, let us 
eat; Om, let us drink.”! The Swasanved Upanishad announces that there is no 
god, no heaven, no hell, no reincarnation, no world; that the Vedas and 
Upanishads are the work of conceited fools; that ideas are illusions, and all 
words untrue; that people deluded by flowery speech cling to gods and temples 
and “holy men,” though in reality there is no difference between Vishnu and a 
dog.? And the story is told of Virocana, who lived as a pupil for thirty-two years 
with the great god Prajapati Himself, received much instruction about “the Self 
which is free from evil, ageless, deathless, sorrowless, hungerless, thirstless, 
whose desire is the Real,” and then suddenly returned to earth and preached this 
highly scandalizing doctrine: “One’s self is to be made happy here on earth. 
One’s self is to be waited upon. He who makes himself happy here on earth, who 
waits upon himself, obtains both worlds, this world and the next.” Perhaps the 
good Brahmans who have preserved the history of their country have deceived 
us a little about the unanimity of Hindu mysticism and piety. 

Indeed, as scholarship unearths some of the less respectable figures in Indian 
philosophy before Buddha, a picture takes form in which, along with saints 
meditating on Brahman, we find a variety of persons who despised all priests, 
doubted all gods, and bore without trepidition the name of Nastiks, No-sayers, 
Nihilists. Sangaya, the agnostic, would neither admit nor deny life after death; he 
questioned the possibility of knowledge, and limited philosophy to the pursuit of 
peace. Purana Kashyapa refused to accept moral distinctions, and taught that the 
soul is a passive slave to chance. Maskarin Gosala held that fate determines 
everything, regardless of the merits of men. Ajita Kasakambalin reduced man to 


earth, water, fire and wind, and said: “Fools and wise alike, on the dissolution of 
the body, are cut off, annihilated, and after death they are not.”4 The author of 
the Ramayana draws a typical sceptic in Jabali, who ridicules Rama for rejecting 
a kingdom in order to keep a vow. 


Jabali, a learned Brahman and a Sophist skilled in word, 

Questioned Faith and Law and Duty, spake to young Ayodhya’s lord: 
“Wherefore, Rama, idle maxims cloud thy heart and warp thy mind, 
Maxims which mislead the simple and the thoughtless humankind? . . . 
Ah, I weep for erring mortals who, on erring duty bent, 

Sacrifice this dear enjoyment till their barren life is spent, 

Who to Gods and to the Fathers vainly still their offerings make. 
Waste of food! for God nor Father doth our pious homage take! 

And the food by one partaken, can it nourish other men? 

Food bestowed upon a Brahman, can it serve our Fathers then? 

Crafty priests have forged these maxims, and with selfish objects say, 
“Make thy gifts and do thy penance, leave thy worldly wealth, and pray!” 
There is no hereafter, Rama, vain the hope and creed of men; 

Seek the pleasures of the present, spurn illusions poor and vain.° 


When Buddha grew to manhood he found the halls, the streets, the very 
woods of northern India ringing with philosophic disputation, mostly of an 
atheistic and materialistic trend. The later Upanishads and the oldest Buddhist 
books are full of references to these heretics.® A large class of traveling Sophists 
—the Paribbajaka, or Wanderers—spent the better part of every year in passing 
from locality to locality, seeking pupils, or antagonists, in philosophy. Some of 
them taught logic as the art of proving anything, and earned for themselves the 
titles of “Hair-splitters” and “Eelwrigglers”; others demonstrated the non- 
existence of God, and the inexpediency of virtue. Large audiences gathered to 
hear such lectures and debates; great halls were built to accommodate them; and 
sometimes princes offered rewards for those who should emerge victorious from 
these intellectual jousts.’? It was an age of amazingly free thought, and of a 
thousand experiments in philosophy. 

Not much has come down to us from these sceptics, and their memory has 
been preserved almost exclusively through the diatribes of their enemies.? The 
oldest name among them is Brihaspati, but his nihilistic Sutras have perished, 
and all that remains of him is a poem denouncing the priests in language free 
from all metaphysical obscurity: 


No heaven exists, no final liberation, 

No soul, no other world, no rites of caste... . 
The triple Veda, triple self-command, 

And all the dust and ashes of repentance— 
These yield a means of livelihood for men 
Devoid of intellect and manliness. . . . 

How can this body when reduced to dust 
Revisit earth? And if a ghost can pass 

To other worlds, why does not strong affection 
For those he leaves behind attract him back? 
The costly rites enjoined for those who die 
Are but a means of livelihood devised 

By sacerdotal cunning—nothing more... . 
While life endures let life be spent in ease 

And merriment; let a man borrow money 
From all his friends, and feast on melted butter.9 


Out of the aphorisms of Brihaspati came a whole school of Hindu 
materialists, named, after one of them, Charvakas. They laughed at the notion 
that the Vedas were divinely revealed truth; truth, they argued, can never be 
known, except through the senses. Even reason is not to be trusted, for every 
inference depends for its validity not only upon accurate observation and correct 
reasoning, but also upon the assumption that the future will behave like the past; 
and of this, as Hume was to say, there can be no certainty.!9 What is not 
perceived by the senses, said the Charvakas, does not exist; therefore the soul is 
a delusion, and Atman is humbug. We do not observe, in experience or history, 
any interposition of supernatural forces in the world. All phenomena are natural; 
only simpletons trace them to demons or gods.1!! Matter is the one reality; the 
body is a combination of atoms;!2 the mind is merely matter thinking; the body, 
not the soul, feels, sees, hears, thinks.!5 “Who has seen the soul existing in a 
State separate from the body?” There is no immortality, no rebirth. Religion is an 
aberration, a disease, or a chicanery; the hypothesis of a god is useless for 
explaining or understanding the world. Men think religion necessary only 
because, being accustomed to it, they feel a sense of loss, and an uncomfortable 
void, when the growth of knowledge destroys this faith.14 Morality, too, is 
natural; it is a social convention and convenience, not a divine command. Nature 
is indifferent to good and bad, virtue and vice, and lets the sun shine 
indiscriminately upon knaves and saints; if nature has any ethical quality at all it 
is that of transcendent immorality. There is no need to control instinct and 


passion, for these are the instructions of nature to men. Virtue is a mistake; the 
purpose of life is living, and the only wisdom is happiness. +5 

This revolutionary philosophy of the Charvakas put an end to the age of the 
Vedas and the Upanishads. It weakened the hold of the Brahmans on the mind of 
India, and left in Hindu society a vacuum which almost compelled the growth of 
a new religion. But the materialists had done their work so thoroughly that both 
of the new religions which arose to replace the old Vedic faith were, anomalous 
though it may sound, atheistic religions, devotions without a god. Both belonged 
to the Nastika or Nihilistic movement; and both were originated not by the 
Brahman priests but by members of the Kshatriya warrior caste, in a reaction 
against sacerdotal ceremonialism and theology. With the coming of Jainism and 
Buddhism a new epoch began in the history of India. 


II. MAHAVIRA AND THE JAINS 


The Great Hero—The Jain creed—Atheistic polytheism—Asceticism— 
Salvation by suicide—Later history of the Jains 


About the middle of the sixth century B.c. a boy was born to a wealthy 
nobleman of the Lichchavi tribe in a suburb of the city of Vaishali, in what is 
now the province of Bihar.! His parents, though wealthy, belonged to a sect that 
looked upon rebirth as a curse, and upon suicide as a blessed privilege. When 
their son had reached his thirty-first year they ended their lives by voluntary 
starvation. The young man, moved to the depths of his soul, renounced the world 
and its ways, divested himself of all clothing, and wandered through western 
Bengal as an ascetic, seeking self-purification and understanding. After thirteen 
years of such self-denial, he was hailed by a group of disciples as a Jina 
(“conqueror”), i.e., one of the great teachers whom fate, they believed, had 
ordained to appear at regular intervals to enlighten the people of India. They 
rechristened their leader Mahavira, or the Great Hero, and took to themselves, 
from their most characteristic belief, the name of Jains. Mahavira organized a 
celibate clergy and an order of nuns, and when he died, aged seventy-two, left 
behind him fourteen thousand devotees. 

Gradually this sect developed one of the strangest bodies of doctrine in all the 
history of religion. They began with a realistic logic, in which knowledge was 
described as confined to the relative and temporal. Nothing is true, they taught, 
except from one point of view; from other points of view it would probably be 
false. They were fond of quoting the story of the six blind men who laid hands 


on different parts of an elephant; he who held the ear thought that the elephant 
was a great winnowing fan; he who held the leg said the animal was a big, round 
pillar.1”7 All judgments, therefore, are limited and conditional; absolute truth 
comes only to the periodic Redeemers or Jinas. Nor can the Vedas help; they are 
not inspired by God, if only for the reason that there is no God. It is not 
necessary, said the Jains, to assume a Creator or First Cause; any child can refute 
that assumption by showing that an uncreated Creator, or a causeless Cause, is 
just as hard to understand as an uncaused or uncreated world. It is more logical 
to believe that the universe has existed from all eternity, and that its infinite 
changes and revolutions are due to the inherent powers of nature rather than to 
the intervention of a deity.18 

But the climate of India does not lend itself to a persistently naturalistic creed. 
The Jains, having emptied the sky of God, soon peopled it again with the deified 
saints of Jain history and legend. These they worshiped with devotion and 
ceremony, but even them they considered subject to transmigration and decay, 
and not in any sense as the creators or rulers of the world.!9 Nor were the Jains 
materialists; they accepted a dualistic distinction of mind and matter everywhere; 
in all things, even in stones and metals, there were souls. Any soul that achieved 
a blameless life became a Paramatman, or supreme soul, and was spared 
reincarnation for a while; when its reward had equaled its merit, however, it was 
born into the flesh again. Only the highest and most perfect spirits could achieve 
complete “release”; these were the Arhats, or supreme lords, who lived like 
Epicurus’ deities in some distant and shadowy realm, impotent to affect the 
affairs of men, but happily removed from all chances of rebirth.29 

The road to release, said the Jains, was by ascetic penances and complete 
ahimsa—abstinence from injury to any living thing. Every Jain ascetic must take 
five vows: not to kill anything, not to lie, not to take what is not given, to 
preserve chastity, and to renounce pleasure in all external things. Sense pleasure, 
they thought, is always a sin; the ideal is indifference to pleasure and pain, and 
independence of all external objects. Agriculture is forbidden to the Jain, 
because it tears up the soil and crushes insects or worms. The good Jain rejects 
honey as the life of the bee, strains water lest he destroy creatures lurking in it 
when he drinks, veils his mouth for fear of inhaling and killing the organisms of 
the air, screens his lamp to protect insects from the flame, and sweeps the ground 
before him as he walks lest his naked foot should trample out some life. The Jain 
must never slaughter or sacrifice an animal; and if he is thoroughgoing he 
establishes hospitals or asylums, as at Ahmedabad, for old or injured beasts. The 
only life that he may kill is his own. His doctrine highly approves of suicide, 
especially by slow starvation, for this is the greatest victory of the spirit over the 


blind will to live. Many Jains have died in this way; and the leaders of the sect 
are said to leave the world, even today, by self-starvation.2! 

A religion based upon so profound a doubt and denial of life might have 
found some popular support in a country where life has always been hard; but 
even in India its extreme asceticism limited its appeal. From the beginning the 
Jains were a select minority; and though Yuan Chwang found them numerous 
and powerful in the seventh century,22 it was a passing zenith in a quiet career. 
About 79 A.D. a great schism divided them on the question of nudity; from that 
time on the Jains have belonged either to the Shwetambara—white-robed—sect, 
or to the Digambaras—skyclad or nude. Today both sects wear the usual 
clothing of their place and time; only their saints go about the streets naked. 
These sects have further sects to divide them: the Digambaras have four, the 
Shwetambaras eighty-four;23 together they number only 1,300,000 adherents out 
of a population of 320,000,000 souls.24 Gandhi has been strongly influenced by 
the Jain sect, has accepted ahimsa as the basis of his policy and his life, contents 
himself with a loin-cloth, and may starve himself to death. The Jains may yet 
name him as one of their Jinas, another incarnation of the great spirit that 
periodically is made flesh to redeem the world. 


II. THE LEGEND OF BUDDHA 


The background of Buddhism—The miraculous birth—Youth—The 
sorrows of life—Flight—Ascetic years—Enlightenment—A vision of 
“Nirvana” 


It is difficult to see, across 2,500 years, what were the economic, political and 
moral conditions that called forth religions so ascetic and pessimistic as Jainism 
and Buddhism. Doubtless much material progress had been made since the 
establishment of the Aryan rule in India: great cities like Pataliputra and Vaishali 
had been built; industry and trade had created wealth, wealth had generated 
leisure, leisure had developed knowledge and culture. Probably it was the riches 
of India that produced the epicureanism and materialism of the seventh and sixth 
centuries before Christ. Religion does not prosper under prosperity; the senses 
liberate themselves from pious restraints, and formulate philosophies that will 
justify their liberation. As in the China of Confucius and the Greece of 
Protagoras—not to speak of our own day—so in Buddha’s India the intellectual 
decay of the old religion had begotten ethical scepticism and moral anarchy. 
Jainism and Buddhism, though impregnated with the melancholy atheism of a 


disillusioned age, were religious reactions against the hedonistic creeds of an 
“emancipated” and worldly leissure class.|! 

Hindu tradition describes Buddha’s father, Shuddhodhana, as a man of the 
world, member of the Gautama clan of the proud Shakya tribe, and prince or 
king of Kapilavastu, at the foot of the Himalayan range.2° In truth, however, we 
know nothing certain about Buddha; and if we give here the stories that have 
gathered about his name it is not because these are history, but because they are 
an essential part of Hindu literature and Asiatic religion. Scholarship assigns his 
birth to approximately 563 B.c., and can say no more; legend takes up the tale, 
and reveals to us in what strange ways men may be conceived. At that time, says 
one of the Jataka books. !! 


in the city of Kapilavastu the festival of the full moon . . . had been 
proclaimed. Queen Maya from the seventh day before the full moon 
celebrated the festival without intoxicants, and with abundance of 
garlands and perfumes. Rising early on the seventh day she bathed in 
scented water, and bestowed a great gift of four hundred thousand 
pieces as alms. Fully adomed, she ate of choice food, took upon 
herself the Uposatha vows,!V entered her adorned state bed-chamber, 
lay down on the bed, and falling asleep, dreamt this dream. 

Four great kings, it seemed, raised her together with the bed, and 
taking her to the Himalayas, set her on the Manosila table-land. . . . 
Then their queens came and took her to the Anotatta Lake, bathed her 
to remove human stain, robed her in heavenly clothing, anointed her 
with perfumes, and bedecked her with divine flowers. Not far away is 
a silver mountain, and thereon a golden mansion. There they prepared 
a divine bed with head to the east, and laid her upon it. Now the 
BodhisattwaY became a white elephant. Not far from there is a golden 
mountain; and going there he descended from it, alighted on the silver 
mountain, approaching it from the direction of the north. In his trunk, 
which was like a silver rope, he held a white lotus. Then, trumpeting, 
he entered the golden mansion, made a rightwise circle three times 
around his mother’s bed, smote her right side, and appeared to enter 
her womb. Thus he received . . . a new existence. 

The next day the Queen awoke and told her dream to the King. The 
King summoned sixty-four eminent Brahmans, showed them honor, 
and satisfied them with excellent food and other presents. Then, when 
they were satisfied with these pleasures, he caused the dream to be 
told, and asked what would happen. The Brahmans said: Be not 


anxious, O King; the Queen has conceived, a male not a female, and 
thou shalt have a son; and if he dwells in a house he will become a 
king, a universal monarch; if he leaves his house and goes forth from 
the world, he will become a Buddha, a remover, in the world, of the 
veil (of ignorance)... . 

Queen Maya, bearing the Bodhisattwa for ten months like oil in a 
bowl, when her time was come, desired to go to her relatives’ house, 
and addressed King Shuddhodhana: “I wish, O King, to go to 
Devadaha, the city of my family.” The King approved, and caused the 
road from Kapilavastu to Devadaha to be made smooth and adorned 
with vessels filled with plantains, flags and banners; and seating her in 
a golden palanquin borne by a thousand courtiers, sent her with a great 
retinue. Between the two cities, and belonging to the inhabitants of 
both, is a pleasure grove of Sal trees named the Lumbini Grove. At 
that time, from the roots to the tips of the branches, it was one mass of 
flowers. . . . When the Queen saw it, a desire to sport in the grove 
arose. .. . She went to the foot of a great Sal tree, and desired to seize 
a branch. The branch, like the tip of a supple reed, bent down and 
came within reach of her hand. Stretching out her hand she received 
the branch. Thereupon she was shaken with the throes of birth. So the 
multitude set up a curtain for her, and retired. Holding the branch, and 
even while standing, she was delivered. .. . And as other beings when 
bom come forth stained with impure matter, not so the Bodhisattwa, 
But the Bodhisattwa, like a preacher of the Doctrine descending from 
the seat of Doctrine, like a man descending stairs, stretched out his two 
hands and feet, and standing unsoiled and unstained by any impurity, 
shining like a jewel laid on Benares cloth, descended from his 
mother.28 


It must further be understood that at Buddha’s birth a great light appeared in 
the sky, the deaf heard, the dumb spoke, the lame were made straight, gods bent 
down from heaven to assist him, and kings came from afar to welcome him. 
Legend paints a colorful picture of the splendor and luxury that surrounded him 
in his youth. He dwelt as a happy prince in three palaces “like a god,” protected 
by his loving father from all contact with the pain and grief of human life. Forty 
thousand dancing girls entertained him, and when he came of age five hundred 
ladies were sent to him that he might choose one as his wife. As a member of the 
Kshatriya caste, he received careful training in the military arts; but also he sat at 
the feet of sages, and made himself master of all the philosophical theories 


current in his time.29 He married, became a happy father, and lived in wealth, 
peace and good repute. 

One day, says pious tradition, he went forth from his palace into the streets 
among the people, and saw an old man; and on another day he went forth and 
saw a sick man; and on a third day he went forth and saw a dead man. He 
himself, in the holy books of his disciples, tells the tale movingly: 


Then, O monks, did I, endowed with such majesty and such 
excessive delicacy, think thus: “An ignorant, ordinary person, who is 
himself subject to old age, not beyond the sphere of old age, on seeing 
an old man, is troubled, ashamed and disgusted, extending the thought 
to himself. I, too, am subject to old age, not beyond the sphere of old 
age; and should I, who am subject to old age, . . . on seeing an old 
man, be troubled, ashamed and disgusted?” This seemed to me not 
fitting. As I thus reflected, all the elation in youth suddenly 
disappeared. . . . Thus, O monks, before my enlightenment, being 
myself subject to birth, I sought out the nature of birth; being subject 
to old age I sought out the nature of old age, of sickness, of sorrow, of 
impurity. Then I thought: “What if I, being myself subject to birth, 
were to seek out the nature of birth, . . . and having seen the 
wretchedness of the nature of birth, were to seek out the unborn, the 
supreme peace of Nirvana?” 


Death is the origin of all religions, and perhaps if there had been no death 
there would have been no gods. To Buddha these sights were the beginning of 
“enlightenment.” Like one overcome with “conversion,” he suddenly resolved to 
leave his father,V! his wife and his newborn son, and become an ascetic in the 
desert. During the night he stole into his wife’s room, and looked for the last 
time upon his son, Rahula. Just then, say the Buddhist Scriptures, in a passage 
sacred to all followers of Gautama, 


a lamp of scented oil was burning. On the bed strewn with heaps of 
jessamine and other flowers, the mother of Rahula was sleeping, with 
her hand on her son’s head. The Bodhisattwa, standing with his foot on 
the threshold, looked, and thought, “If I move aside the Queen’s hand 
and take my son, the Queen will awake, and this will be an obstacle to 
my going. When I have become a Buddha I will come back and see 
him.” And he descended from the palace.?! 


In the dark of the morning he rode out of the city on his horse Kanthaka, with 
his charioteer Chauna clinging desperately to the tail. Then Mara, Prince of Evil, 
appeared to him and tempted him, offering him great empires. But Buddha 
refused, and riding on, crossed a broad river with one mighty leap. A desire to 
look again at his native city arose in him, but he did not turn. Then the great 
earth turned round, so that he might not have to look back.?2 

He stopped at a place called Uruvela. “There,” he says, “I thought to myself, 
truly this is a pleasant spot, and a beautiful forest. Clear flows the river, and 
pleasant are the bathing-places; all around are meadows and villages.” Here he 
devoted himself to the severest forms of asceticism; for six years he tried the 
ways of the Yogis who had already appeared on the Indian scene. He lived on 
seeds and grass, and for one period he fed on dung. Gradually he reduced his 
food to a grain of rice each day. He wore hair cloth, plucked out his hair and 
beard for torture’s sake, stood for long hours, or lay upon thorns. He let the dust 
and dirt accumulate upon his body until he looked like an old tree. He frequented 
a place where human corpses were exposed to be eaten by birds and beasts, and 
slept among the rotting carcasses. And again, he tells us, 


I thought, what if now I set my teeth, press my tongue to my palate, 
and restrain, crush and bum out my mind with my mind. (I did so.) 
And sweat flowed from my arm-pits. .. . Then I thought, what if I now 
practice trance without breathing. So I restrained breathing in and out 
from mouth and nose. And as I did so there was a violent sound of 
winds issuing from my ears. . . . Just as if a strong man were to crush 
one’s head with the point of a sword, even so did violent winds disturb 
my head... . Then I thought, what if I were to take food only in small 
amounts, as much as my hollowed palm would hold, juices of beans, 
vetches, chick-peas, or pulse. . . . My body became extremely lean. 
The mark of my seat was like a camel’s foot-print through the little 
food. The bones of my spine, when bent and straightened, were like a 
row of spindles through the little food. And as, in a deep well, the 
deep, lowlying sparkling of the waters is seen, so in my eye-sockets 
was seen the deep, lowlying sparkling of my eyes through the little 
food. And as a bitter gourd, cut off raw, is cracked and withered 
through rain and sun, so was the skin of my head withered through the 
little food. When I thought I would touch the skin of my stomach I 
actually took hold of my spine. . . . When I thought I would ease 
myself I thereupon fell prone through the little food. To relieve my 


body I stroked my limbs with my hand, and as I did so the decayed 
hairs fell from my body through the little food.° 


But one day the thought came to Buddha that self-mortification was not the 
way. Perhaps he was unusually hungry on that day, or some memory of 
loveliness stirred within him. He perceived that no new enlightenment had come 
to him from these austerities. “By this severity I do not attain superhuman—truly 
noble—knowledge and insight.” On the contrary, a certain pride in his self- 
torture had poisoned any holiness that might have grown from it. He abandoned 
his asceticism, went to sit under a shade-giving tree,V!! and remained there 
steadfast and motionless, resolving never to leave that seat until enlightenment 
came to him. What, he asked himself, was the source of human sorrow, 
suffering, sickness, old age and death? Suddenly a vision came to him of the 
infinite succession of deaths and births in the stream of life: he saw every death 
frustrated with new birth, every peace and joy balanced with new desire and 
discontent, new disappointment, new grief and pain. “Thus, with mind 
concentrated, purified, cleansed, . . . I directed my mind to the passing away and 
rebirth of beings. With divine, purified, superhuman vision I saw beings passing 
away and being reborn, low and high, of good and bad color, in happy or 
miserable existences, according to their karma”—according to that universal law 
by which every act of good or of evil will be rewarded or punished in this life, or 
in some later incarnation of the soul. 

It was the vision of this apparently ridiculous succession of deaths and births 

that made Buddha scorn human life. Birth, he told himself, is the origin of all 
evil. And yet birth continues endlessly, forever replenishing the stream of human 
sorrow. If birth could be stopped. . . . Why is birth not stopped?V!!! Because the 
law of karma demands new reincarnations in which the soul may atone for evil 
done in past existences. 
If, however, a man could live a life of perfect justice, of unvarying patience and 
kindness to all, if he could tie his thoughts to eternal things, not binding his heart 
to those that begin and pass away—then, perhaps, he would be spared rebirth, 
and for him the fountain of evil would run dry. If one could still all desires for 
one’s self, and seek only to do good, then individuality, that first and worst 
delusion of mankind, might be overcome, and the soul would merge at last with 
unconscious infinity. What peace there would be in the heart that had cleansed 
itself of every personal desire!—and what heart that had not so cleansed itself 
could ever know peace? Happiness is possible neither here, as paganism thinks, 
nor hereafter, as many religions think. Only peace is possible, only the cool 
quietude of craving ended, only Nirvana. 


And so, after seven years of meditation, the Enlightened One, having learned 
the cause of human suffering, went forth to the Holy City of Benares, and there, 
in the deer-park at Sarnath, preached Nirvana to men. 


IV. THE TEACHING OF BUDDHAIX 


Portrait of the Master—His methods—The Four Noble Truths—The 
Eightfold Way—The Five Moral Rules—Buddha and Christ— 
Buddha’s agnosticism and anti-clericalism—His Atheism—His soul- 
less psychology—The meaning of “Nirvana” 


Like the other teachers of his time, Buddha taught through conversation, 
lectures, and parables. Since it never occurred to him, any more than to Socrates 
or Christ, to put his doctrine into writing, he summarized it in sutras (“threads”) 
designed to prompt the memory. As preserved for us in the remembrance of his 
followers these discourses unconsciously portray for us the first distinct 
character in India’s history: a man of strong will, authoritative and proud, but of 
gentle manner and speech, and of infinite benevolence. He claimed 
“enlightenment,” but not inspiration; he never pretended that a god was speaking 
through him. In controversy he was more patient and considerate than any other 
of the great teachers of mankind. His disciples, perhaps idealizing him, 
represented him as fully practising ahimsa: “putting away the killing of living 
things, Gautama the recluse holds aloof from the destruction of life. He” (once a 
Kshatriya warrior) “has laid the cudgel and the sword aside, and ashamed of 
roughness, and full of mercy, he dwells compassionate and kind to all creatures 
that have life. . . . Putting away slander, Gautama holds himself aloof from 
calumny. ... Thus does he live as a binder-together of those who are divided, an 
encourager of those who are friends, a peacemaker, a lover of peace, 
impassioned for peace, a speaker of words that make for peace.”36 Like Lao-tze 
and Christ he wished to return good for evil, love for hate; and he remained 
silent under misunderstanding and abuse. “If a man foolishly does me wrong, I 
will return to him the protection of my ungrudging love; the more evil comes 
from him, the more good shall come from me.” When a simpleton abused him, 
Buddha listened in silence; but when the man had finished, Buddha asked him: 
“Son, if a man declined to accept a present made to him, to whom would it 
belong?” The man answered: “To him who offered it.” “My son,” said Buddha, 
“T decline to accept your abuse, and request you to keep it for yourself.”37 


Unlike most saints, Buddha had a sense of humor, and knew that metaphysics 
without laughter is immodesty. 

His method of teaching was unique, though it owed something to the 
Wanderers, or traveling Sophists, of his time. He walked from town to town, 
accompanied by his favorite disciples, and followed by as many as twelve 
hundred devotees. He took no thought for the morrow, but was content to be fed 
by some local admirer; once he scandalized his followers by eating in the home 
of a courtesan.3° He stopped at the outskirts of a village, and pitched camp in 
some garden or wood, or on some riverbank. The afternoon he gave to 
meditation, the evening to instruction. His discourses took the form of Socratic 
questioning, moral parables, courteous controversy, or succinct formulas 
whereby he sought to compress his teaching into convenient brevity and order. 
His favorite sutra was the “Four Noble Truths,” in which he expounded his view 
that life is pain, that pain is due to desire, and that wisdom lies in stilling all 
desire. 


1. Now this, O monks, is the noble truth of pain: birth is painful, 
sickness is painful, old age is painful, sorrow, lamentation, dejection 
and despair are painful... . 

2. Now, this, O monks, is the noble truth of the cause of pain: that 
craving, which leads to rebirth, combined with pleasure and lust, 
finding pleasure here and there, namely, the craving for passion, the 
craving for existence, the craving for non-existence. 

3. Now this, O monks, is the noble truth of the cessation of pain: the 
cessation, without a remainder, of that craving; abandonment, 
forsaking, release, non-attachment. 

4. Now this, O monks, is the noble truth of the way that leads to the 
cessation of pain: this is the noble Eightfold Way: namely, right views, 
right intention, right speech, right action, right living, right effort, right 
mindfulness, right concentration.29 


Buddha was convinced that pain so overbalanced pleasure in human life that 
it would be better never to have been born. More tears have flowed, he tells us, 
than all the water that is in the four great oceans.40 Every pleasure seemed 
poisoned for him by its brevity. “Is that which is impermanent, sorrow or joy?” 
he asks one of his disciples; and the answer is, “Sorrow, Lord.”4! The basic evil, 
then, is tanha—not all desire, but selfish desire, desire directed to the advantage 
of the part rather than to the good of the whole; above all, sexual desire, for that 
leads to reproduction, which stretches out the chain of life into new suffering 


aimlessly. One of his disciples concluded that Buddha would approve of suicide, 
but Buddha reproved him; suicide would be useless, since the soul, unpurified, 
would be reborn in other incarnations until it achieved complete forgetfulness of 
self. 

When his disciples asked him to define more clearly his conception of right 
living, he formulated for their guidance “Five Moral Rules’—commandments 
simple and brief, but “perhaps more comprehensive, and harder to keep, than the 
Decalogue” :42 


1. Let not one kill any living being. 

2. Let not one take what is not given to him. 
3. Let not one speak falsely. 

4. Let not one drink intoxicating drinks. 

5. Let not one be unchaste.42 


Elsewhere Buddha introduced elements into his teaching strangely 
anticipatory of Christ. “Let a man overcome anger by kindness, evil by good. .. . 
Victory breeds hatred, for the conquered is unhappy. . . . Never in the world does 
hatred cease by hatred; hatred ceases by love.”44 Like Jesus he was 
uncomfortable in the presence of women, and hesitated long before admitting 
them into the Buddhist order. His favorite disciple, Ananda, once asked him: 


“How are we to conduct ourselves, Lord, with regards to 
womankind?” 

“As not seeing them, Ananda,” 

“But if we should see them, what are we to do?” 

“No talking, Ananda.” 

“But if they should speak to us, Lord, what are we to do?” 

“Keep wide awake, Ananda.”45 


His conception of religion was purely ethical; he cared everything about 
conduct, nothing about ritual or worship, metaphysics or theology. When a 
Brahman proposed to purify himself of his sins by bathing at Gaya, Buddha said 
to him: “Have thy bath here, even here, O Brahman. Be kind to all beings. If 
thou speakest not false, if thou killest not life, if thou takest not what is not given 
to thee, secure in self-denial—what wouldst thou gain by going to Gaya? Any 
water is Gaya to thee.”4° There is nothing stranger in the history of religion than 
the sight of Buddha founding a worldwide religion, and yet refusing to be drawn 
into any discussion about eternity, immortality, or God. The infinite is a myth, 


he says, a fiction of philosophers who have not the modesty to confess that an 
atom can never understand the cosmos. He smiles47 at the debate over the finity 
or infinity of the universe, quite as if he foresaw the futile astromythology of 
physicists and mathematicians who debate the same question today. He refuses 
to express any opinion as to whether the world had a beginning or will have an 
end; whether the soul is the same as the body, or distinct from it; whether, even 
for the greatest saint, there is to be any reward in any heaven. He calls such 
questions “the jungle, the desert, the puppet-show, the writhing, the 
entanglement, of speculation,”’4® and will have nothing to do with them; they 
lead only to feverish disputation, personal resentments, and sorrow; they never 
lead to wisdom and peace. Saintliness and content lie not in knowledge of the 
universe and God, but simply in selfless and beneficent living49 And then, with 
scandalous humor, he suggests that the gods themselves, if they existed, could 
not answer these questions. 


Once upon a time, Kevaddha, there occurred to a certain brother in 
this very company of the brethren a doubt on the following point: 
“Where now do these four great elements—earth, water, fire and wind 
—pass away, leaving no trace behind?” So that brother worked 
himself up into such a state of ecstasy that the way leading to the 
world of the Gods became clear to his ecstatic vision. 

Then that brother, Kevaddha, went up to the realm of the Four 
Great Kings, and said to the gods thereof: “Where, my friends, do the 
four great elements—earth, water, fire and wind—cease, leaving no 
trace behind?” 

And when he had thus spoken the gods in the Heaven of the Four 
Great Kings said to him: “We, brother, do not know that. But there are 
the Four Great Kings, more potent and more glorious than we. They 
will know it.” 

Then that brother, Kevaddha, went to the Four Great Kings (and put 
the same question, and was sent on, by a similar reply, to the Thirty- 
three, who sent him on to their king, Sakka; who sent him on to the 
Yama gods, who sent him on to their king, Suyama; who sent him on 
to the Tusita gods, who sent him on to their king, Santusita; who sent 
him on to the Nimmana-rati gods, who sent him on to their king, 
Sunimmita; who sent him on to the Para-nimmita Vasavatti gods, who 
sent him on to their king, Vasavatti, who sent him on to the gods of the 
Brahma-world). 


Then that brother, Kevaddha, became so absorbed by self- 
concentration that the way to the Brahma-world became clear to his 
mind thus pacified. And he drew near to the gods of the retinue of 
Brahma, and said: “Where, my friends, do the four great elements— 
earth, water, fire and wind—cease, leaving no trace behind?” 

And when he had thus spoken, the gods of the retinue of Brahma 
replied: “We, brother, do not know that. But there is Brahma, the great 
Brahma, the Supreme One, the Mighty One, the All-seeing One, the 
Ruler, the Lord of all, the Controller, the Creator, the Chief of all, ... 
the Ancient of days, the Father of all that are and are to be! He is more 
potent and more glorious than we. He will know it.” 

“Where, then, is that great Brahma now?” 

“We, brother, know not where Brahma is, nor why Brahma is, nor 
whence. But, brother, when the signs of his coming appear, when the 
light ariseth, and the glory shineth, then will he be manifest. For that is 
the portent of the manifestation of Brahma when the light ariseth, and 
the glory shineth.” 

And it was not long, Kevaddha, before that great Brahma became 
manifest. And that brother drew near to him, and said: “Where, my 
friend, do the four great elements—earth, water, fire and wind—cease, 
leaving no trace behind?” 

And when he had thus spoken that great Brahma said to him: “T, 
brother, am the great Brahma, the Supreme, the Mighty, the All- 
seeing, the Ruler, the Lord of all, the Controller, the Creator, the Chief 
of all, appointing to each his place, the Ancient of days, the Father of 
all that are and are to be!” 

Then that brother answered Brahma, and said: “I did not ask you, 
friend, as to whether you were indeed all that you now say. But I ask 
you where the four great elements—earth, water, fire and wind-cease, 
leaving no trace behind?” 

Then again, Kevaddha, Brahma gave the same reply. And that 
brother yet a third time put to Brahma his question as before. 

Then, Kevaddha, the great Brahma took that brother and led him 
aside, and said: “These gods, the retinue of Brahma, hold me, brother, 
to be such that there is nothing I cannot see, nothing I have not 
understood, nothing I have not realized. Therefore I gave no answer in 
their presence. I do not know, brother, where those four great elements 
—earth, water, fire and wind—cease, leaving no trace behind.”°? 


When some students remind him that the Brahmans claim to know the 
solutions of these problems, he laughs them off: “There are, brethren, some 
recluses and Brahmans who wriggle like eels; and when a question is put to them 
on this or that they resort to equivocation, to eel-wriggling.”>! If ever he is sharp 
it is against the priests of his time; he scorns their assumption that the Vedas 
were inspired by the gods,°2 and he scandalizes the caste-proud Brahmans by 
accepting into his order the members of any caste. He does not explicitly 
condemn the caste-system, but he tells his disciples, plainly enough: “Go into all 
lands and preach this gospel. Tell them that the poor and the lowly, the rich and 
the high, are all one, and that all castes unite in this religion as do the rivers in 
the sea.”°3 He denounces the notion of sacrificing to the gods, and looks with 
horror upon the slaughter of animals for these rites;°4 he rejects all cult and 
worship of supernatural beings, all mantras and incantations, all asceticism and 
all prayer.°> Quietly, and without controversy, he offers a religion absolutely 
free of dogma and priestcraft, and proclaims a way of salvation open to infidels 
and believers alike. 

At times this most famous of Hindu saints passes from agnosticism to 
outright atheism.5®. X He does not go out of his way to deny deity, and 
occasionally he speaks as if Brahma were a reality rather than an ideal;°° nor 
does he forbid the popular worship of the gods.°9 But he smiles at the notion of 
sending up prayers to the Unknowable; “it is foolish,” he says, “to suppose that 
another can cause us happiness or misery”©°—these are always the product of 
our own behavior and our own desires. He refuses to rest his moral code upon 
supernatural sanctions of any kind; he offers no heaven, no purgatory, and no 
hell.61 He is too sensitive to the suffering and killing involved in the biological 
process to suppose that they have been consciously willed by a personal divinity; 
these cosmic blunders, he thinks, outweigh the evidences of design.62 In this 
scene of order and confusion, of good and evil, he finds no principle of 
permanence, no center of everlasting reality,? but only a whirl and flux of 
obstinate life, in which the one metaphysical ultimate is change. 

As he proposes a theology without a deity, so he offers a psychology without 
a soul; he repudiates animism in every form, even in the case of man. He agrees 
with Heraclitus and Bergson about the world, and with Hume about the mind. 
All that we know is our sensations; therefore, so far as we can see, all matter is 
force, all substance is motion. Life is change, a neutral stream of becoming and 
extinction; the “soul” is a myth which, for the convenience of our weak brains, 
we unwarrantably posit behind the flow of conscious states.o4 This 
“transcendental unity of apperception,” this “mind” that weaves sensations and 
perceptions into thought, is a ghost; all that exists is the sensations and 


perceptions themselves, falling automatically into memories and ideas.65 Even 
the precious “ego” is not an entity distinct from these mental states; it is merely 
the continuity of these states, the remembrance of earlier by later states, together 
with the mental and moral habits, the dispositions and tendencies, of the 
organism.®° The succession of these states is caused not by a mythical “will” 
superadded to them, but by the determinism of heredity, habit, environment and 
circumstance.®’ This fluid mind that is only mental states, this soul or ego that is 
only a character or prejudice formed by helpless inheritance and transient 
experience, can have no immortality in any sense that implies the continuance of 
the individual.”®8 Even the saint, even Buddha himself, will not, as a personality, 
survive death.®9 

But if this is so, how can there be rebirth? If there is no soul, how can it pass 
into other existences, to be punished for the sins of this embodiment? Here is the 
weakest point in Buddha’s philosophy; he never quite faces the contradiction 
between his rationalistic psychology and his uncritical acceptance of 
reincarnation. This belief is so universal in India that almost every Hindu accepts 
it as an axiom or assumption, and hardly bothers to prove it; the brevity and 
multiplicity of the generations there suggests irresistibly the transmigration of 
vital force, or—to speak theologically—of the soul. Buddha received the notion 
along with the air he breathed; it is the one thing that he seems never to have 
doubted.79 He took the Wheel of Rebirth and the Law of Karma for granted; his 
one thought was how to escape from that Wheel, how to achieve Nirvana here, 
and annihilation hereafter. 

But what is Nirvana? It is difficult to find an erroneous answer to this 
question; for the Master left the point obscure, and his followers have; given the 
word every meaning under the sun. In general Sanskrit use it meant 
“extinguished”—as of a lamp or fire. The Buddhist Scriptures use it as 
signifying: (1) a state of happiness attainable in this life through the complete 
elimination of selfish desires; (2) the liberation of the individual from rebirth; (3) 
the annihilation of the individual consciousness; (4) the union of the individual 
with God; (5) a heaven of happiness after death. In the teaching of Buddha it 
seemed to mean the extinction of all individual desire, and the reward of such 
selflessness—escape from rebirth.” In Buddhist literature the term has often a 
terrestrial sense, for the Arhat, or saint, is repeatedly described as achieving it in 
this life, by acquiring its seven constituent parts: self-possession, investigation 
into the truth, energy, calm, joy, concentration, and magnanimity.72 These are its 
content, but hardly its productive cause: the cause and source of Nirvana is the 
extinction of selfish desire; and Nirvana, in most early contexts, comes to mean 
the painless peace that rewards the moral annihilation of the self.”4 “Now,” says 


Buddha, “this is the noble truth as to the passing of pain. Verily, it is the passing 
away so that no passion remains, the giving up, the getting rid of, the 
emancipation from, the harboring no longer of, this craving thirst””7°>—this fever 
of self-seeking desire. In the body of the Master’s teaching it is almost always 
synonymous with bliss,7© the quiet content of the soul that no longer worries 
about itself. But complete Nirvana includes annihilation:, the reward of the 
highest saintliness is never to be reborn.77 

In the end, says Buddha, we perceive the absurdity of moral and 
psychological individualism. Our fretting selves are not really separate beings 
and powers, but passing ripples on the stream of life, little knots forming and 
unraveling in the wind-blown mesh of fate. When we see ourselves as parts of a 
whole, when we reform our selves and our desires in terms of the whole, then 
our personal disappointments and defeats, our varied suffering and inevitable 
death, no longer sadden us as bitterly as before; they are lost in the amplitude of 
infinity. When we have learned to love not our separate life, but all men and all 
living things, then at last we shall find peace. 


V. THE LAST DAYS OF BUDDHA 


His miracles—He visits his father’s house—The Buddhist monks— 
Death 


From this exalted philosophy we pass to the simple legends which are all that 
we have concerning Buddha’s later life and death. Despite his scorn of miracles, 
his disciples brewed a thousand tales of the marvels that he wrought. He wafted 
himself magically across the Ganges in a moment; the tooth-pick he had let fall 
sprouted into a tree; at the end of one of his sermons the “thousand-fold world- 
system shook.”8° When his enemy Devadatta sent a fierce elephant against him, 
Buddha “pervaded it with love,” and it was quite subdued.®! Arguing from such 
pleasantries Senart and others have concluded that the legend of Buddha has 
been formed on the basis of ancient sun myths.82 It is unimportant; Buddha 
means for us the ideas attributed to Buddha in the Buddhist literature; and this 
Buddha exists. 

The Buddhist Scriptures paint a pleasing picture of him. Many disciples 
gathered around him, and his fame as a sage spread through the cities of northern 
India. When his father heard that Buddha was near Kapilavastu he sent a 
messenger to him with an invitation to come and spend a day in his boyhood 
home. He went, and his father, who had mourned the loss of a prince, rejoiced, 


for a while, over the return of a saint. Buddha’s wife, who had been faithful to 
him during all their separation, fell down before him, clasped his ankles, placed 
his feet about her head, and reverenced him as a god. Then King Shuddhodhana 
told Buddha of her great love: “Lord, my daughter (in-law), when she heard that 
you were wearing yellow robes (as a monk), put on yellow robes; when she 
heard of your having one meal a day, herself took one meal; when she knew that 
you had given up a large bed, she lay on a narrow couch; and when she knew 
that you had given up garlands and scents, she gave them up.” Buddha blessed 
her, and went his way.®3 

But now his son, Rahula, came to him, and also loved him. “Pleasant is your 
shadow, ascetic,” he said. Though Rahula’s mother had hoped to see the youth 
made king, the Master accepted him into the Buddhist order. Then another 
prince, Nanda, was called to be consecrated as heirapparent to the throne; but 
Nanda, as if in a trance, left the ceremony unfinished, abandoned a kingdom, and 
going to Buddha, asked that he, too, might be permitted to join the Order. When 
King Shuddhodhana heard of this he was sad, and asked a boon of Buddha. 
“When the Lord abandoned the world,” he said, “it was no small pain to me; so 
when Nanda went; and even more so with Rahula. The love of a son cuts 
through the skin, through the hide, the flesh, the sinew, the marrow. Grant, Lord, 
that thy noble ones may not confer the ordination on a son without the 
permission of his father and mother.” Buddha consented, and made such 
permission a prerequisite to ordination.®4 

Already, it seems, this religion without priestcraft had developed an order of 
monks dangerously like the Hindu priests. Buddha would not be long dead 
before they would surround themselves with all the paraphernalia of the 
Brahmans. Indeed it was from the ranks of the Brahmans that the first converts 
came; and then from the richest youth of Benares and the neighboring towns. 
These Bhikkhus, or monks, practised in Buddha’s days a simple rule. They 
saluted one another, and all those to whom they spoke, with an admirable 
phrase: “Peace to all beings.”X! They were not to kill any living thing; they were 
never to take anything save what was given them; they were to avoid falsehood 
and slander; they were to heal divisions and encourage concord; they were 
always to show compassion for all men and all animals; they were to shun all 
amusements of sense or flesh, all music, nautch dances, shows, games, luxuries, 
idle conversation, argument, or fortune-telling; they were to have nothing to do 
with business, or with any form of buying or selling; above all, they were to 
abandon incontinence, and live apart from women, in perfect chastity.85 Yielding 
to many soft entreaties, Buddha allowed women to enter the Order as nuns, but 
he never completely reconciled himself to this move. “If, Ananda,” he said, 


“women had not received permission to enter the Order, the pure religion would 
have lasted long, the good law would have stood fast a thousand years. But since 
they have received that permission, it will now stand fast for only five hundred 
years.”86 He was right. The great Order, or Sangha, has survived to our own 
time; but it has long since corrupted the Master’s doctrine with magic, 
polytheism, and countless superstitions. 

Towards the end of his long life his followers already began to deify him, 
despite his challenge to them to doubt him and to think for themselves. Now, 
says one of the last Dialogues, 


the venerable Sariputta came to the place where the Exalted One was, 
and having saluted him, took his seat respectfully at his side, and said: 

“Lord, such faith have I in the Exalted One that methinks there 
never has been, nor will there be, nor is there now, any other, whether 
Wanderer or Brahman, who is greater and wiser than the Exalted One . 
. .as regards the higher wisdom.” 

“Grand and bold are the words of thy mouth, Sariputta” (answered 
the Master); “verily, thou hast burst forth into a song of ecstasy! Of 
course, then, thou hast known all the Exalted Ones of the past, .. . 
comprehending their minds with yours, and aware what their conduct 
was, what their wisdom, . . . and what the emancipation they attained 
to?” 

“Not so, O Lord!” 

“Of course, then, thou hast perceived all the Exalted Ones of the 
future, .. . comprehending their whole minds with yours?” 

“Not so, O Lord!” 

“But at least, then, O Sariputta, thou knowest me, . . . and hast 
penetrated my mind?” ... 

“Not even that, O Lord.” 

“You see, then, Sariputta, that you know not the hearts of the Able, 
Awakened Ones of the past and of the future. Why, therefore, are your 
words so grand and bold? Why do you burst forth into such a song of 
ecstasy ?”87 


And to Ananda he taught his greatest and noblest lesson: 


“And whosoever, Ananda, either now or after I am dead, shall be a 
lamp unto themselves, and a refuge unto themselves, shall betake 
themselves to no external refuge, but, holding fast to the Truth as their 


lamp, .. . shall not look for refuge to any one besides themselves—it is 
they . . . who shall reach the very topmost height! But they must be 
anxious to learn!”’88 


He died in 483 B.c., at the age of eighty. “Now then, O monks,” he said to 
them as his last words, “I address you. Subject to decay are compound things. 
Strive with earnestness.”89 


I Tradition gives Mahavira’s dates as 599-527 B.c.; but Jacobi believes that 549-477 B.c. would be nearer 
the fact.16 


II It has often been remarked that this period was distinguished by a shower of stars in the history of genius: 
Mahavira and Buddha in India, Lao-tze and Confucius in China, Jeremiah and the Second Isaiah in Judea, 
the pre-Socratic philosophers in Greece, and perhaps Zarathustra in Persia. Such a simultaneity of genius 
suggests more intercommunication and mutual influence among these ancient cultures than it is possible to 
trace definitely today. 


Ill “Birth-stories” of Buddha, written about the fifth century A.D. Another legend, the Lalitavistara, has 
been paraphrased by Sir Edwin Armold in The Light of Asia. 


IV Le., vows appropriate to the Uposatha, or four holy days of the month: the full moon, the new moon, 
and the eighth day after either of them.26 


V I.e., one destined to be a Buddha; here meaning the Buddha himself. Buddha, meaning “Enlightened,” is 
among the many titles given to the Master, whose personal name was Siddhartha, and whose clan name was 
Gautama. He was also called Shakya-muni or “Sage of the Shakyas,” and Tathagata, “One Who Has Won 
the Truth.” Buddha never applied any of these titles to himself, so far as we know.27 


VI His mother had died in giving him birth. 
VII The Bodhi-tree of later Buddhist worship, still shown to tourists at Bodh-gaya. 
VIII The philosophy of Schopenhauer stems from this point. 


IX The oldest extant documents purporting to be the teaching of Buddha are the Pitakasy or “Baskets of the 
Law,” prepared for the Buddhist Council of 241 B.c., accepted by it as genuine, transmitted orally for four 
centuries from the death of Buddha, and finally put into writing, in the Pali tongue, about 80 B.c. These 
Pitakas are divided into three groups: the Sutta, or tales; the Vinaya, or discipline; and the Abhidhamma, or 
doctrine. The Sutta-pitaka contains the dialogues of Buddha, which Rhys Davids ranks with those of 
Plato.34 Strictly speaking, however, these writings give us the teaching not necessarily of Buddha himself, 
but only of the Buddhist schools. “Though these narratives,” says Sir Charles Eliot, “are compilations 
which accepted new matter during several centuries, I see no reason to doubt that the oldest stratum 
contains the recollections of those who had seen and heard the master.”35 


X In Buddha, says Sir Charles Eliot, “the world is not thought of as the handiwork of a divine personality, 
nor the moral law as his will. The fact that religion can exist without these ideas is of capital importance.”57 


XI Cf. the beautiful form of greeting used by the Jews: Shalom aleichem—“Peace be with you.” In the end 
men do not ask for happiness, but only for peace. 


CHAPTER XVI 
From Alexander to Aurangzeb 


I. CHANDRAGUPTA 


Alexander in India—Chandragupta the liberator—The people—The 
university of Taxila—The royal palace—A day in the life of a king— 
An older Machiavelli—Administration—Law—Public health— 
Transport and roads—Municipal government 


IN THE year 327 B.c. Alexander the Great, pushing on from Persia, marched 
over the Hindu Kush and descended upon India. For a year he campaigned 
among the northwestern states that had formed one of the Persian Empire’s 
richest provinces, exacting supplies for his troops and gold for his treasury. Early 
in 326 B.c. he crossed the Indus, fought his way slowly through Taxila and 
Rawalpindi to the south and east, encountered the army of King Porus, defeated 
30,000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry, 300 chariots and 200 elephants, and slew 12,000 
men. When Porus, having fought to the last, surrendered, Alexander, admiring 
his courage, stature and fine features, bade him say what treatment he wished to 
receive. “Treat me, Alexander,” he answered, “in a kingly way.” “For my own 
sake,” said Alexander, “thou shalt be so treated; for thine own sake do thou 
demand what is pleasing to thee.” But Porus said that everything was included in 
what he had asked. Alexander was much pleased with this reply; he made Porus 
king of all conquered India as a Macedonion tributary, and found him thereafter 
a faithful and energetic ally.1 Alexander wished then to advance even to the 
eastern sea, but his soldiers protested. After much oratory and pouting he yielded 
to them, and led them—through patriotically hostile tribes that made his wearied 
troops fight almost every foot of the way—down the Hydaspes and up the coast 
through Gedrosia to Baluchistan. When he arrived at Susa, twenty months after 
turning back from his conquests, his army was but a miserable fragment of that 
which had crossed into India with him three years before. 

Seven years later all trace of Macedonian authority had already disappeared 
from India.? The chief agent of its removal was one of the most romantic figures 
in Indian history, a lesser warrior but a greater ruler than Alexander. 
Chandragupta was a young Kshatriya noble exiled from Magadha by the ruling 


Nanda family, to which he was related. Helped by his subtle Machiavellian 
adviser, Kautilya Chanakya, the youth organized a small army, overcame the 
Macedonian garrisons, and declared India free. Then he advanced upon 
Pataliputra,! capital of the Magadha kingdom, fomented a revolution, seized the 
throne, and established that Mauryan Dynasty which was to rule Hindustan and 
Afghanistan for one hundred and thirty-seven years. Subordinating his courage 
to Kautilya’s unscrupulous wisdom, Chandragupta soon made his government 
the most powerful then existing in the world. When Megasthenes came to 
Pataliputra as ambassador from Seleucus Nicator, King of Syria, he was amazed 
to find a civilization which he described to the incredulous Greeks—still near 
their zenith—as entirely equal to their own. 

The Greek gave a pleasant, perhaps a lenient, account, of Hindu life in his 
time. It struck him as a favorable contrast with his own nation that there was no 
slavery in India;!! and that though the population was divided into castes 
according to occupations, it accepted these divisions as natural and tolerable. 
“They live happily enough,” the ambassador reported, 


being simple in their manners, and frugal. They never drink wine 
except at sacrifice. ... The simplicity of their laws and their contracts 
is proved by the fact that they seldom go to law. They have no suits 
about pledges and deposits, nor do they require either seals or 
witnesses, but make their deposits and confide in each other. . . . Truth 
and virtue they hold alike in esteem. . . . The greater part of the soil is 
under irrigation, and consequently bears two crops in the course of the 
year... . It is accordingly affirmed that famine has never visited India, 
and that there has never been a general scarcity in the supply of 
nourishing food.°® 


The oldest of the two thousand cities® of northern India in Chandragupta’s 
time was Taxila, twenty miles northwest of the modern Rawalpindi. Arrian 
describes it as “a large and prosperous city”; Strabo says it “is large, and has 
most excellent laws.” It was both a military and a university town, strategically 
situated on the main road to Western Asia, and containing the most famous of 
the several universities possessed by India at that time. Students flocked to 
Taxila as in the Middle Ages they flocked to Paris; there all the arts and sciences 
could be studied under eminent professors, and the medical school especially 
was held in high repute throughout the Oriental world.!!! 

Megasthenes describes Chandragupta’s capital, Pataliputra, as nine miles in 
length and almost two miles in width.10 The palace of the King was of timber, 


but the Greek ambassador ranked it as excelling the royal residences of Susa and 
Ecbatana, being surpassed only by those at Persepolis. Its pillars were plated 
with gold, and ornamented with designs of bird-life and foliage; its interior was 
sumptuously furnished and adorned with precious metals and stones.!! There 
was a Certain Oriental ostentation in this culture, as in the use of gold vessels six 
feet in diameter;!2 but an English historian concludes, from the testimony of the 
literary, pictorial and material remains, that “in the fourth and third centuries 
before Christ the command of the Maurya monarch over luxuries of all kinds 
and skilled craftsmanship in all the manual arts was not inferior to that enjoyed 
by the Mogul emperors eighteen centuries later.” 13 

In this palace Chandragupta, having won the throne by violence, lived for 
twenty-four years as in a gilded jail. Occasionally he appeared in public, clad in 
fine muslin embroidered with purple and gold, and carried in a golden palanquin 
or on a gorgeously accoutred elephant. Except when he rode out to the hunt, or 
otherwise amused himself, he found his time crowded with the business of his 
growing realm. His days were divided into sixteen periods of ninety minutes 
each. In the first he arose, and prepared himself by meditation; in the second he 
studied the reports of his agents, and issued secret instructions; the third he spent 
with his councillors in the Hall of Private Audience; in the fourth he attended to 
State finances and national defense; in the fifth he heard the petitions and suits of 
his subjects; in the sixth he bathed and dined, and read religious literature; in the 
seventh he received taxes and tribute, and made official appointments; in the 
eighth he again met his Council, and heard the reports of his spies, including the 
courtesans whom he used for this purpose;!4 the ninth he devoted to relaxation 
and prayer, the tenth and eleventh to military matters, the twelfth again to secret 
reports, the thirteenth to the evening bath and repast, the fourteenth, fifteenth and 
sixteenth to sleep.!5 Perhaps the historian tells us what Chandragupta might have 
been, or how Kautilya wished the people to picture him, rather than what he 
really was. Truth does not often escape from palaces. 

The actual direction of government was in the hands of the crafty vizier. 
Kautilya was a Brahman who knew the political value of religion, but took no 
moral guidance from it; like our modern dictators he believed that every means 
was justifiable if used in the service of the state. He was unscrupulous and 
treacherous, but never to his King; he served Chandragupta through exile, defeat, 
adventure, intrigue, murder and victory, and by his wily wisdom made the 
empire of his master the greatest that India had ever known. Like the author of 
The Prince, Kautilya saw fit to preserve in writing his formulas for warfare and 
diplomacy; tradition ascribes to him the Arthashastra, the oldest book in extant 
Sanskrit literature.!6 As an example of its delicate realism we may take its list of 


means for capturing a fort: “Intrigue, spies, winning over the enemy’s people, 
siege, and assault”!7—a wise economy of physical effort. 


The government made no pretense to democracy, and was probably the most 
efficient that India has ever had.!® Akbar, greatest of the Moguls, “had nothing 
like it, and it may be doubted if any of the ancient Greek cities were better 
organized.”!9 It was based frankly upon military power. Chandragupta, if we 
may trust Megasthenes (who should be as suspect as any foreign correspondent) 
kept an army of 600,000 foot, 30,000 horse, 9,000 elephants, and an unnamed 
number of chariots.22 The peasantry and the Brahmans were exempt from 
military service; and Strabo describes the farmers tilling the soil in peace and 
security in the midst of war.2! The power of the King was theoretically 
unlimited, but in practice it was restricted by a Council which—sometimes with 
the King, sometimes in his absence—initiated legislation, regulated national 
finances and foreign affairs, and appointed all the more important officers of 
state. Megasthenes testifies to the “high character and wisdom” of 
Chandragupta’s councillors, and to their effective power.22 

The government was organized into departments with well-defined duties and 
a carefully graded hierarchy of officials, managing respectively revenue, 
customs, frontiers, passports, communications, excise, mines, agriculture, cattle, 
commerce, warehouses, navigation, forests, public games, prostitution, and the 
mint. The Superintendent of Excise controlled the sale of drugs and intoxicating 
drinks, restricted the number and location of taverns, and the quantity of liquors 
which they might sell. The Superintendent of Mines leased mining areas to 
private persons, who paid a fixed rent and a share of the profits to the 
government; a similar system applied to agriculture, for all the land was owned 
by the state. The Superintendent of Public Games supervised the gambling halls, 
supplied dice, charged a fee for their use, and gathered in for the treasury five 
per cent of all money taken in by the “bank.” The Superintendent of Prostitution 
looked after public women, controlled their charges and expenditures, 
appropriated their earnings for two days of each month, and kept two of them in 
the royal palace for entertainment and intelligence service. Taxes fell upon every 
profession, occupation and industry; and in addition rich men were from time to 
time persuaded to make “benevolences” to the King. The government regulated 
prices and periodically assayed weights and measures; it carried on some 
manufactures in state factories, sold vegetables, and kept a monopoly of mines, 
salt, timber, fine fabrics, horses and elephants.”23 

Law was administered in the village by local headmen, or by panchayats— 
village councils of five men; in towns, districts and provinces by inferior and 


superior courts; at the capital by the royal council as a supreme court, and by the 
King as a court of last appeal. Penalties were severe, and included mutilation, 
torture and death, usually on the principle of lex talionis, or equivalent 
retaliation. But the government was no mere engine of repression; it attended to 
sanitation and public health, maintained hospitals and poor-relief stations, 
distributed in famine years the food kept in state warehouses for such 
emergencies, forced the rich to contribute to the assistance of the destitute, and 
organized great public works to care for the unemployed in depression years.24 

The Department of Navigation regulated water transport, and protected 
travelers on rivers and seas; it maintained bridges and harbors, and provided 
government ferries in addition to those that were privately managed and 
owned”25—an admirable arrangement whereby public competition could check 
private plunder, and private competition could discourage official extravagance. 
The Department of Communications built and repaired roads throughout the 
empire, from the narrow wagon-tracks of the villages to trade routes thirty-two 
feet, and royal roads sixty-four feet, wide. One of these imperial highways 
extended twelve hundred miles from Pataliputra to the northwestern frontier26— 
a distance equal to half the transcontinental spread of the United States. At 
approximately every mile, says Megasthenes, these roads were marked with 
pillars indicating directions and distances to various destinations.2” Shade-trees, 
wells, police-stations and hotels were provided at regular intervals along the 
route.28 Transport was by chariots, palanquins, bullock-carts, horses, camels, 
elephants, asses and men. Elephants were a luxury usually confined to royalty 
and officialdom, and so highly valued that a woman’s virtue was thought a 
moderate price to pay for one of them.!V 

The same method of departmental administration was applied to the 
government of the cities. Pataliputra was ruled by a commission of thirty men, 
divided into six groups. One group regulated industry; another supervised 
strangers, assigning to them lodgings and attendants, and watching their 
movements; another kept a record of births and deaths; another licensed 
merchants, regulated the sale of produce, and tested measures and weights; 
another controlled the sale of manufactured articles; another collected a tax of 
ten per cent on all sales. “In short,’ says Havell, “Pataliputra in the fourth 
century B.C. seems to have been a thoroughly well-organized city, and 
administered according to the best principles of social science.”28a “The 
perfection of the arrangements thus indicated,” says Vincent Smith, “is 
astonishing, even when exhibited in outline. Examination of the departmental 
details increases our wonder that such an organization could have been planned 
and efficiently operated in India in 300 B.c.285 


The one defect of this government was autocracy, and therefore continual 
dependence upon force and spies. Like every autocrat, Chandragupta held his 
power precariously, always fearing revolt and assassination. Every night he used 
a different bedroom, and always he was surrounded by guards. Hindu tradition, 
accepted by European historians, tells how, when a long famine (pace 
Megasthenes) came upon his kingdom, Chandragupta, in despair at his 
helplessness, abdicated his throne, lived for twelve years thereafter as a Jain 
ascetic, and then starved himself to death. “All things considered,” said Voltaire, 
“the life of a gondolier is preferable to that of a doge; but I believe the difference 
is so trifling that it is not worth the trouble of examining.”29 


II. THE PHILOSOPHER-KING 


Ashoka—The Edict of Tolerance—Ashoka’s missionaries—His failure 
—RHis success 


Chandragupta’s successor, Bindusara, was apparently a man of some 
intellectual inclination. He is said to have asked Antiochos, King of Syria, to 
make him a present of a Greek philosopher; for a real Greek philosopher, wrote 
Bindusara, he would pay a high price.3? The proposal could not be complied 
with, since Antiochos found no philosophers for sale; but chance atoned by 
giving Bindusara a philosopher for his son. 

Ashoka Vardhana mounted the throne in 273 B.c. He found himself ruler of a 
vaster empire than any Indian monarch before him: Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
and all of modern India but the extreme south—Tamilakam, or Tamil Land. For 
a time he governed in the spirit of his grandfather Chandragupta, cruelly but 
well. Yuan Chwang, a Chinese traveler who spent many years in India in the 
seventh century A.D., tells us that the prison maintained by Ashoka north of the 
capital was still remembered in Hindu tradition as “Ashoka’s Hell.” There, said 
his informants, all the tortures of any orthodox Inferno had been used in the 
punishment of criminals; to which the King added an edict that no one who 
entered that dungeon should ever come out of it alive. But one day a Buddhist 
saint, imprisoned there without cause, and flung into a cauldron of hot water, 
refused to boil. The jailer sent word to Ashoka, who came, saw, and marveled. 
When the King turned to leave, the jailer reminded him that according to his 
own edict he must not leave the prison alive. The King admitted the force of the 
remark, and ordered the jailer to be thrown into the cauldron. 


On returning to his palace Ashoka, we are told, underwent a profound 
conversion. He gave instructions that the prison should be demolished, and that 
the penal code should be made more lenient. At the same time he learned that his 
troops had won a great victory over the rebellious Kalinga tribe, had slaughtered 
thousands of the rebels, and had taken many prisoners. Ashoka was moved to 
remorse at the thought of all this “violence, slaughter, and separation” of 
captives “from those whom they love.” He ordered the prisoners freed, restored 
their lands to the Kalingas, and sent them a message of apology which had no 
precedents and has had few imitations. Then he joined the Buddhist Order, wore 
for a time the garb of a monk, gave up hunting and the eating of I meat, and 
entered upon the Eightfold Noble Way.31! 

It is at present impossible to say how much of this is myth, and how much is 
history; nor can we discern, at this distance, the motives of the King. Perhaps he 
saw the growth of Buddhism, and thought that its code of generosity and peace 
might provide a convenient regimen for his people, saving countless policemen. 
In the eleventh year of his reign he began to issue the most remarkable edicts in 
the history of government, and commanded that they should be carved upon 
rocks and pillars in simple phrase and local dialects, so that any literate Hindu 
might be able to understand them. The Rock Edicts have been found in almost 
every part of India; of the pillars ten remain in place, and the position of twenty 
others has been determined. In these edicts we find the Emperor accepting the 
Buddhist faith completely, and applying it resolutely throughout the last sphere 
of human affairs in which we should have expected to find it—statesmanship. It 
is as if some modern empire had suddenly announced that henceforth it would 
practice Christianity. 

Though these edicts are Buddhist they will not seem to us entirely religious. 
They assume a future life, and thereby suggest how soon the scepticism of 
Buddha had been replaced by the faith of his followers. But they express no 
belief in, make no mention of, a personal God.32 Neither is there any word in 
them about Buddha. The edicts are not interested in theology: the Sarnath Edict 
asks for harmony within the Church, and prescribes penalties for those who 
weaken it with schism;?3 but other edicts repeatedly enjoin religious tolerance. 
One must give alms to Brahmans as well as to Buddhist priests; one must not 
speak ill of other men’s faiths. The King announces that all his subjects are his 
beloved children, and that he will not discriminate against any of them because 
of their diverse creeds.24+ Rock Edict XII speaks with almost contemporary 
pertinence: 


His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King does reverence to men 
of all sects, whether ascetics or householders, by gifts and various 
forms of reverence. 

His Sacred Majesty, however, cares not so much for gifts or 
external reverence, as that there should be a growth of the essence of 
the matter in all sects. The growth of the essence of the matter assumes 
various forms, but the root of it is restraint of speech; to wit, a man 
must not do reverence to his own sect, or disparage that of another, 
without reason. Depreciation should be for specific reasons only, 
because the sects of other people all deserve reverence for some reason 
or another. 

By thus acting a man exalts his own sect, and at the same time does 
service to the sects of other people. By acting contrariwise a man hurts 
his own sect, and does disservice to the sects of other people... . 
Concord is meritorious. 


“The essence of the matter” is explained more clearly in the Second Pillar 
Edict. “The Law of Piety is excellent. But wherein consists the Law of Piety? In 
these things: to wit, little impiety, many good deeds, compassion, liberality, 
truthfulness, purity.” To set an example Ashoka ordered his officials everywhere 
to regard the people as his children, to treat them without impatience or 
harshness, never to torture them, and never to imprison them without good 
cause; and he commanded the officials to read these instructions periodically to 
the people.35 

Did these moral edicts have any result in improving the conduct of the 
people? Perhaps they had something to do with spreading the idea of ahimsa, 
and encouraging abstinence from meat and alcoholic drinks among the upper 
classes of India.2° Ashoka himself had all the confidence of a reformer in the 
efficacy of his petrified sermons: in Rock Edict IV he announces that marvelous 
results have already appeared; and his summary gives us a clearer conception of 
his doctrine: 


Now, by reason of the practice of piety by His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King, the reverberation of the war-drums has become the 
reverberation of the Law. . . . As for many years before has not 
happened, now, by reason of the inculcation of the Law of Piety by 
His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King, (there is) increased 
abstention from the sacrificial slaughter of living creatures, abstention 
from the killing of animate beings, seemly behavior to relatives, 


seemly behavior to Brahmans, hearkening to father and mother, 
hearkening to elders. Thus, as in many other ways, the practice of the 
Law (of Piety) has increased, and His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the 
King will make such practice of the Law increase further. 

The sons, grandsons and great-grandsons of His Sacred and 
Gracious Majesty the King will cause this practice of the Law to 
increase until the eon of universal destruction. 


The good King exaggerated the piety of men and the loyalty of sons. He 
himself labored arduously for the new religion; he made himself head of the 
Buddhist Church, lavished gifts upon it, built 84,000 monasteries for it,37 and in 
its name established throughout his kingdom hospitals for men and animals.°® 
He sent Buddhist missionaries to all parts of India and Ceylon, even to Syria, 
Egypt and Greece,29 where, perhaps, they helped to prepare for the ethics of 
Christ;4° and shortly after his death missionaries left India to preach the gospel 
of Buddha in Tibet, China, Mongolia and Japan. In addition to this activity in 
religion, Ashoka gave himself zealously to the secular administration of his 
empire; his days of labor were long, and he kept himself available to his aides 
for public business at all hours.41 

His outstanding fault was egotism; it is difficult to be at once modest and a 
reformer. His self-respect shines out in every edict, and makes him more 
completely the brother of Marcus Aurelius. He failed to perceive that the 
Brahmans hated him and only bided their time to destroy him, as the priests of 
Thebes had destroyed Ikhnaton a thousand years before. Not only the Brahmans, 
who had been given to slaughtering animals for themselves and their gods, but 
many thousands of hunters and fishermen resented the edicts that set such severe 
limitations upon the taking of animal life; even the peasants growled at the 
command that “chaff must not be set on fire along with the living things in it.”42 
Half the empire waited hopefully for Ashoka’s death. 

Yuan Chwang tells us that according to Buddhist tradition Ashoka in his last 
years was deposed by his grandson, who acted with the aid of court officials. 
Gradually all power was taken from the old King, and his gifts to the Buddhist 
Church came to an end. Ashoka’s own allowance of goods, even of food, was 
cut down, until one day his whole portion was half an amalaka fruit. The King 
gazed upon it sadly, and then sent it to his Buddhist brethren, as all that he had to 
give.43 But in truth we know nothing of his later years, not even the year of his 
death. Within a generation after his passing, his empire, like Ikhnaton’s, 
crumbled to pieces. As it became evident that the sovereignty of the Kingdom of 
Magadha was maintained rather by the inertia of tradition than by the 


organization of force, state after state renounced its adherence to the King of 
Kings at Pataliputra. Descendants of Ashoka continued to rule Magadha till the 
seventh century after Christ; but the Maurya Dynasty that Chandragupta had 
founded came to an end when King Brihadratha was assassinated. States are 
built not on the ideals but on the nature of men. 

In the political sense Ashoka had failed; in another sense he had 
accomplished one of the greatest tasks in history. Within two hundred years after 
his death Buddhism had spread throughout India, and was entering upon the 
bloodless conquest of Asia. If to this day, from Kandy in Ceylon to Kamakura in 
Japan, the placid face of Gautama bids men be gentle to one another and love 
peace, it is partly because a dreamer, perhaps a saint, once held the throne of 
India. 


II. THE GOLDEN AGE OF INDIA 


An epoch of invasions—The Kushan kings—The Gupta Empire—The 
travels of Fa-Hien—The revival of letters—The Huns in India— 
Harsha the generous—The travels of Yuan Chwang 


From the death of Ashoka to the empire of the Guptas—i.e., for a period of 
almost six hundred years—Hindu inscriptions and documents are so few that the 
history of this interval is lost in obscurity.44 It was not necessarily a Dark Age; 
great universities like those at Taxila continued to function, and in the 
northwestern portion of India the influence of Persia in architecture, and of 
Greece in sculpture, produced a flourishing civilization in the wake of 
Alexander’s invasion. In the first and second centuries before Christ, Syrians, 
Greeks and Scythians poured down into the Punjab, conquered it, and 
established there, for some three hundred years, this Greco-Bactrian culture. In 
the first century of what we so provincially call the Christian Era the Kushans, a 
central Asian tribe akin to the Turks, captured Kabul, and from that city as 
capital extended their power throughout northwestern India and most of Central 
Asia. In the reign of their greatest king, Kanishka, the arts and sciences 
progressed: Greco-Buddhist sculpture produced some of its fairest masterpieces, 
fine buildings were reared in Peshawar, Taxila and Mathura, Charaka advanced 
the art of medicine, and Nagarjuna and Ashvaghosha laid the bases of that 
Mahayana (Greater Vehicle) Buddhism which was to help Gautama to win 
China and Japan. Kanishka tolerated many religions, and experimented with 
various gods; finally he chose the new mythological Buddhism that had made 


Buddha into a deity and had filled the skies with Bodhisattwas and Arhats; he 
called a great council of Buddhist theologians to formulate this creed for his 
realms, and became almost a second Ashoka in spreading the Buddhist faith. The 
Council composed 300,000 sutras, lowered Buddha’s philosophy to the 
emotional needs of the common soul, and raised him to divinity. 

Meanwhile Chandragupta I (quite distinct, despite his name and number, 
from Chandragupta Maurya) had established in Magadha the Gupta Dynasty of 
native kings. His successor, Samudragupta, in a reign of fifty years, made 
himself one of the foremost monarchs in India’s long history. He changed his 
capital from Pataliputra to Ayodhya, ancient home of the legendary Rama; sent 
his conquering armies and tax-gatherers into Bengal, Assam, Nepal, and 
southern India; and spent the treasure brought to him from vassal states in 
promoting literature, science, religion and the arts. He himself, in the interludes 
of war, achieved distinction as a poet and a musician. His son, Vikramaditya 
(“Sun of Power”), extended these conquests of arms and the mind, supported the 
great dramatist Kalidasa, and gathered a brilliant circle of poets, philosophers, 
artists, scientists and scholars about him in his capital at Ujjain. Under these two 
kings India reached a height of development unsurpassed since Buddha, and a 
political unity rivaled only under Ashoka and Akbar. 

We discern some outline of Gupta civilization from the account that Fa-Hien 
gave of his visit to India at the opening of the fifth century of our era. He was 
one of many Buddhists who came from China to India during this Golden Age; 
and these pilgrims were probably less numerous than the merchants and 
ambassadors who, despite her mountain barriers, now entered pacified India 
from East and West, even from distant Rome, and brought to her a stimulating 
contact with foreign customs and ideas. Fa-Hien, after risking his life in passing 
through western China, found himself quite safe in India, traveling everywhere 
without encountering molestation or thievery.45 His journal tells how he took six 
years in coming, spent six years in India, and needed three years more for his 
return via Ceylon and Java to his Chinese home.‘© He describes with admiration 
the wealth and prosperity, the virtue and happiness, of the Hindu people, and the 
social and religious liberty which they enjoyed. He was astonished at the 
number, size and population of the great cities, at the free hospitals and other 
charitable institutions which dotted the land,Y at the number of students in the 
universities and monasteries, and at the imposing scale and splendor of the 
imperial palaces.4® His description is quite Utopian, except for the matter of 
right hands: 


The people are numerous and happy; they have not to register their 
households, or attend to any magistrates or their rules; only those who 
cultivate the royal land have to pay a portion of the gain from it. If 
they want to go they go; if they want to stay they stay. The king 
governs without decapitation or corporal punishments. Criminals are 
simply fined; . . . even in cases of repeated attempts at wicked 
rebellion they only have their right hands cut off. . . . Throughout the 
whole country the people do not kill any living creature, nor eat onions 
or garlic. The only exception is that of the Chandalas. . . . In that 
country they do not keep pigs and fowls, and do not sell live cattle; in 
the markets there are no butchers’ shops, and no dealers in intoxicating 
drinks.49 


Fa-Hien hardly noted that the Brahmans, who had been in disfavor with the 
Mauryan dynasty since Ashoka, were growing again in wealth and power under 
the tolerant rule of the Gupta kings. They had revived the religious and literary 
traditions of pre-Buddhist days, and were developing Sanskrit into the Esperanto 
of scholars throughout India. It was under their influence and the patronage of 
the court that the great Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, were 
written down into their present form.°? Under this dynasty, too, Buddhist art 
reached its zenith in the frescoes of the Ajanta caves. In the judgment of a 
contemporary Hindu scholar, the “mere names of Kalidasa and Varahamihira, 
Gunavarman and Vashubandu, Aryabhata and Brahmagupta, are sufficient to 
mark this epoch as an apogee of Indian culture.”°! “An impartial historian,” says 
Havell, “might well consider that the greatest triumph of British administration 
would be to restore to India all that she enjoyed in the fifth century a.D.”°2 

This heyday of native culture was interrupted by a wave of those Hun 
invasions which now overran both Asia and Europe, ruining for a time India as 
well as Rome. While Attila was raiding Europe, Toramana was capturing 
Malwa, and the terrible Mihiragula was hurling the Gupta rulers from their 
throne. For a century India relapsed into bondage and chaos. Then a scion of the 
Gupta line, Harsha-Vardhana, recaptured northern India, built a capital at 
Kanauj, and for forty-two years gave peace and security to a wide realm, in 
which once more native arts and letters flourished. We may conjecture the size, 
splendor and prosperity of Kanauj from the one unbelievable item that when the 
Moslems sacked it (1018 A.D.) they destroyed 10,000 temples.°3 Its fine public 
gardens and free bathing tanks were but a small part of the beneficence of the 
new dynasty. Harsha himself was one of those rare kings who make monarchy 
appear—for a time—the most admirable of all forms of government. He was a 


man of personal charm and accomplishments, writing poetry and dramas that are 
read in India to this day; but he did not allow these foibles to interfere with the 
competent administration of his kingdom. “He was indefatigable,” says Yuan 
Chwang, “and the day was too short for him; he forgot sleep in his devotion to 
good works.”>4 Having begun as a worshiper of Shiva he was later converted to 
Buddhism, and became another Ashoka in his pious benefactions. He forbade 
the eating of animal food, established travelers’ rests throughout his domain, and 
erected thousands of topes, or Buddhist shrines, on the banks of the Ganges. 

Yuan Chwang, most famous of the Chinese Buddhists who visited India, tells 
us that Harsha proclaimed, every five years, a great festival of charity, to which 
he invited all officials of all religions, and all the poor and needy of the realm. At 
this gathering it was his custom to give away in public alms all the surplus 
brought into the state treasury since the last quinquennial feast. Yuan was 
surprised to see a great quantity of gold, silver, coins, jewelry, fine fabrics and 
delicate brocades piled up in an open square, surrounded by a hundred pavilions 
each seating a thousand persons. Three days were given to religious exercises; 
on the fourth day (if we-may believe the incredible pilgrim) the distribution 
began. Ten thousand Buddhist monks were fed, and each received a pearl, 
garments, flowers, perfumes, and one hundred pieces of gold. Then the 
Brahmans were given alms almost as abundant; then the Jains; then other sects; 
then all the poor and orphaned laity that had come from every quarter of the 
kingdom. Sometimes the distribution lasted three or four months. At the end 
Harsha divested himself of his costly robes and jewelry, and added them to the 
alms.°° 

The memoirs of Yuan Chwang reveal a certain theological exhilaration as the 
mental spirit of the age. It is a pleasant picture, and significant of India’s repute 
in other lands—this Chinese aristocrat leaving his comforts and perquisites in 
far-off Ch’ang-an, passing across half-civilized western China, through Tashkent 
and Samarkand (then a flourishing city), over the Himalayas into India, and then 
studying zealously, for three years, in the monastic university at Nalanda. His 
fame as a scholar and a man of rank brought him many invitations from the 
princes of India. When Harsha heard that Yuan was at the court of Kumara, King 
of Assam, he summoned Kumara to come with Yuan to Kanauj. Kumara 
refused, saying that Harsha could have his head, but not his guest. Harsha 
answered: “I trouble you for your head,’ and Kumara came. Harsha was 
fascinated by Yuan’s learning and fine manners, and called a convocation of 
Buddhist notables to hear Yuan expound the Mahayana doctrine. Yuan nailed his 
theses to the gateway of the pavilion in which the discourse was to be held, and 
added a postscript in the manner of the day: “If any one here can find a single 


wrong argument and can refute it, I will let him cut off my head.” The discussion 
lasted eighteen days, but Yuan (Yuan reports) answered all objections and 
confounded all heretics. (Another account has it that his opponents ended the 
conference by setting fire to the pavilion.)°© After many adventures Yuan found 
his way back to Chang-an, where an enlightened emperor enshrined in a rich 
temple the Buddhist relics which this holy Polo had brought with him, and gave 
him a corps of scholars to help translate the manuscripts that he had purchased in 
India.57 

All the glory of Harsha’s rule, however, was artificial and precarious, for it 
depended upon the ability and generosity of a mortal king. When he died a 
usurper seized the throne, and illustrated the nether side of monarchy. Chaos 
ensued, and continued for almost a thousand years. India, like Europe, now 
suffered her Middle Ages, was overrun by barbarians, was conquered, divided, 
and despoiled. Not until the great Akbar would she know peace and unity again. 


IV. ANNALS OF RAJPUTANA 
The Samurai of India—The age of chivalry—The fall of Chitor 


This Dark Age was lighted up for a moment by the epic of Rajputana. Here, 
in the states of Mewar, Marwar, Amber, Bikaner and many others of melodious 
name, a people half native in origin and half descended from invading Scythians 
and Huns, had built a feudal civilization under the government of warlike rajas 
who cared more for the art of life than for the life of art. They began by 
acknowledging the suzerainty of the Mauryas and the Guptas; they ended by 
defending their independence, and all India, from the inroads of Moslem hordes. 
Their clans were distinguished by a military ardor and courage not usually 
associated with India;V! if we may trust their admiring historian, Tod, every man 
of them was a dauntless Kshatriya, and every woman among them was a 
heroine. Their very name, Rajputs, meant “sons of kings”; and if sometimes they 
called their land Rajasthan, it was to designate it as “the home of royalty.” 

All the nonsense and glamor—all the bravery, loyalty, beauty, feuds, poisons, 
assassinations, wars, and subjection of woman—which our traditions attach to 
the Age of Chivalry can be found in the annals of these plucky states. “The 
Rajput chieftains,” says Tod, “were imbued with all the kindred virtues of the 
western cavalier, and far his superior in mental attainments.”°9 They had lovely 
women for whom they did not hesitate to die, and who thought it only a matter 
of courtesy to accompany their husbands to the grave by the rite of suttee. Some 


of these women were educated and refined; some of the rajas were poets, or 
scientists; and for a while a delicate genre of water-color painting flourished 
among them in the medieval Persian style. For four centuries they grew in 
wealth, until they could spend $20,000,000 on the coronation of Mewar’s king.©° 

It was their pride and their tragedy that they enjoyed war as the highest art of 
all, the only one befitting a Rajput gentleman. This military spirit enabled them 
to defend themselves against the Moslems with historic valor,V!! but it kept their 
little states so divided and weakened with strife that not all their bravery could 
preserve them in the end. Tod’s account of the fall of Chitor, one of the Rajput 
capitals, is as romantic as any legend of Arthur or Charlemagne; and indeed 
(since it is based solely upon native historians too faithful to their fatherland to 
be in love with truth) these marvelous Annals of Rajasthan may be as legendary 
as Le Morte d’Arthur or Le Chanson de Roland. In this version the 
Mohammedan invader, Alau-d-din, wanted not Chitor but the princess Pudmini 
—“a title bestowed only on the superlatively fair.” The Moslem chieftain 
proposed to raise the siege if the regent of Chitor would surrender the princess. 
Being refused, Alau-d-din agreed to withdraw if he were allowed to see 
Pudmini. Finally he consented to depart if he might see Pudmini in a mirror; but 
this too was denied him. Instead, the women of Chitor joined in defending their 
city; and when the Rajputs saw their wives and daughters dying beside them 
they fought until every man of them was dead. When Alau-d-din entered the 
capital he found no sign of human life within its gates; all the males had died in 
battle, and their wives, in the awful rite known as the Johur, had burned 
themselves to death.®2 


V. THE ZENITH OF THE SOUTH 


The kingdoms of the Deccan—Vijayanagar—Krishna Raya—A 
medieval metropolis—Laws—Arts—Religion—Tragedy 


As the Moslems advanced into India native culture receded farther and farther 
south; and towards the end of these Middle Ages the finest achievements of 
Hindu civilization were those of the Deccan. For a time the Chalyuka tribe 
maintained an independent kingdom reaching across central India, and achieved, 
under Pulakeshin II, sufficient power and glory to defeat Harsha, to attract Yuan 
Chwang, and to receive a respectful embassy from Khosrou II of Persia. It was 
in Pulakeshin’s reign and territory that the greatest of Indian paintings—the 
frescoes of Ajanta—were completed. Pulakeshin was overthrown by the king of 


the Pallavas, who for a brief period became the supreme power in central India. 
In the extreme south, and as early as the first century after Christ, the Pandyas 
established a realm comprising Madura, Tinnevelly, and parts of Travancore; 
they made Madura one of the finest of medieval Hindu cities, and adorned it 
with a gigantic temple and a thousand lesser works of architectural art. In their 
turn they too were overthrown, first by the Cholas, and then by the 
Mohammedans. The Cholas ruled the region between Madura and Madras, and 
thence westward to Mysore. They were of great antiquity, being mentioned in 
the edicts of Ashoka; but we know nothing of them until the ninth century, when 
they began a long career of conquest that brought them tribute from all southern 
India, even from Ceylon. Then their power waned, and they passed under the 
control of the greatest of the southern states, Vijayanagar. V!!l 

Vijayanagar—the name both of a kingdom and of its capital—is a melancholy 
instance of forgotten glory. In the years of its grandeur it comprised all the 
present native states of the lower peninsula, together with Mysore and the entire 
Presidency of Madras. We may judge of its power and resources by considering 
that King Krishna Raya led forth to battle at Talikota 703,000 foot, 32,600 horse, 
591 elephants, and some hundred thousand merchants, prostitutes and other 
camp followers such as were then wont to accompany an army in its 
campaigns.®° The autocracy of the king was softened by a measure of village 
autonomy, and by the occasional appearance of an enlightened and human 
monarch on the throne. Krishna Raya, who ruled Vijayanagar in the days of 
Henry VIII, compares favorably with that constant lover. He led a life of justice 
and courtesy, gave abounding alms, tolerated all Hindu faiths, enjoyed and 
supported literature and the arts, forgave fallen enemies and spared their cities, 
and devoted himself sedulously to the chores of administration. A Portuguese 
missionary, Domingos Paes (1522), describes him as 


the most feared and perfect king that could possibly be; cheerful of 
disposition, and very merry; he is one that seeks to honor foreigners, 
and receives them kindly. .. . He is a great ruler, and a man of much 
justice, but subject to sudden fits of rage. ... He is by rank a greater 
lord than any, by reason of what he possesses in armies and territories; 
but it seems that he has in fact nothing compared to what a man like 
him ought to have, so gallant and perfect is he in all things.®4, 1x 


The capital, founded in 1336, was probably the richest city that India had yet 
known. Nicolo Conti, visiting it about 1420, estimated its circumference at sixty 
miles; Paes pronounced it “as large as Rome, and very beautiful to the sight.” 


There were, he added, “many groves of trees within it, and many conduits of 
water”; for its engineers had constructed a huge dam in the Tungabadra River, 
and had formed a reservoir from which water was conveyed to the city by an 
aqueduct fifteen miles long, cut for several miles out of the solid rock. Abdu-r 
Razzak, who saw the city in 1443, reported it as “such that eye has not seen, nor 
ear heard, of any place resembling it upon the whole earth.” Paes considered it 
“the best-provided city in the world, . . . Ior in this one everything abounds.” The 
houses, he tells us, numbered over a hundred thousand—implying a population 
of half a million souls. He marvels at a palace in which one room was built 
entirely of ivory; “it is so rich and beautiful that you would hardly find anywhere 
another such.”6° When Firoz Shah, Sultan of Delhi, married the daughter of 
Vijayanagar’s king in the latter’s capital, the road was spread for six miles with 
velvet, satin, cloth of gold and other costly stuffs.” However, every traveler is a 
liar. 

Underneath this wealth a population of serfs and laborers lived in poverty and 
superstition, subject to a code of laws that preserved some commercial morality 
by a barbarous severity. Punishment ranged from mutilation of hands or feet to 
casting a man to the elephants, cutting off his head, impaling him alive by a 
stake thrust through his belly, or hanging him on a hook under his chin until he 
died;68 rape as well as large-scale theft was punished in this last way. 
Prostitution was permitted, regulated, and turned into royal revenue. “Opposite 
the mint,” says Abdu-r Razzak, “is the office of the prefect of the city, to which 
it is said twelve thousand policemen are attached; and their pay . . . is derived 
from the proceeds of the brothels. The splendor of these houses, the beauty of 
the heart-ravishers, their blandishments and ogles, are beyond all description.”®9 
Women were of subject status, and were expected to kill themselves on the death 
of their husbands, sometimes by allowing themselves to be buried alive.”? 

Under the Rayas or Kings of Vijayanagar literature prospered, both in 
classical Sanskrit and in the Telugu dialect of the south. Krishna Raya was 
himself a poet, as well as a liberal patron of letters; and his poet laureate, 
Alasani-Peddana, is ranked among the highest of India’s singers. Painting and 
architecture flourished; enormous temples were built, and almost every foot of 
their surface was carved into statuary or bas-relief. Buddhism had lost its hold, 
and a form of Brahmanism that especially honored Vishnu had become the faith 
of the people. The cow was holy and was never killed; but many species of cattle 
and fowl were sacrificed to the gods, and eaten by the people. Religion was 
brutal, and manners were refined. 

In one day all this power and luxury were destroyed. Slowly the conquering 
Moslems had made their way south; now the sultans of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, 


Golkonda and Bidar united their forces to reduce this last stronghold of the 
native Hindu kings. Their combined armies met Rama Raja’s half-million men at 
Talikota; the superior numbers of the attackers prevailed; Rama Raja was 
captured and beheaded in the sight of his followers, and these, losing courage, 
fled. Nearly a hundred thousand of them were slain in the retreat, until all the 
streams were colored with their blood. The conquering troops plundered the 
wealthy capital, and found the booty so abundant “that every private man in the 
allied army became rich in gold, jewels, effects, tents, arms, horses and 
slaves.””! For five months the plunder continued: the victors slaughtered the 
helpless inhabitants in indiscriminate butchery, emptied the stores and shops, 
smashed the temples and palaces, and labored at great pains to destroy all the 
statuary and painting in the city; then they went through the streets with flaming 
torches, and set fire to all that would burn. When at last they retired, Vijayanagar 
was as completely ruined as if an earthquake had visited it and had left not a 
stone upon a stone. It was a destruction ferocious and absolute, typifying that 
terrible Moslem conquest of India which had begun a thousand years before, and 
was now complete. 


VI. THE MOSLEM CONQUEST 


The weakening of India—Mahmud of Ghazni—The Sultanate of Delhi 
—Its cultural asides—Its brutal policy—The lessson of Indian history 


The Mohammedan Conquest of India is probably the bloodiest story in 
history. It is a discouraging tale, for its evident moral is that civilization is a 
precarious thing, whose delicate complex of order and liberty, culture and peace 
may at any time be overthrown by barbarians invading from without or 
multiplying within. The Hindus had allowed their strength to be wasted in 
internal division and war; they had adopted religions like Buddhism and Jainism, 
which unnerved them for the tasks of life; they had failed to organize their forces 
for the protection of their frontiers and their capitals, their wealth and their 
freedom, from the hordes of Scythians, Huns, Afghans and Turks hovering about 
India’s boundaries and waiting for national weakness to let them in. For four 
hundred years (600-1000 a.D.) India invited conquest; and at last it came. 

The first Moslem attack was a passing raid upon Multan, in the western 
Punjab (664 a.D.) Similar raids occurred at the convenience of the invaders 
during the next three centuries, with the result that the Moslems established 
themselves in the Indus valley about the same time that their Arab co-religionists 


in the West were fighting the battle of Tours (732 A.D.) for the mastery of 
Europe. But the real Moslem conquest of India did not come till the turn of the 
first millennium after Christ. 

In the year 997 a Turkish chieftain by the name of Mahmud became sultan of 
the little state of Ghazni, in eastern Afghanistan. Mahmud knew that his throne 
was young and poor, and saw that India, across the border, was old and rich; the 
conclusion was obvious. Pretending a holy zeal for destroying Hindu idolatry, he 
swept across the frontier with a force inspired by a pious aspiration for booty. He 
met the unprepared Hindus at Bhimnagar, slaughtered them, pillaged their cities, 
destroyed their temples, and carried away the accumulated treasures of centuries. 
Returning to Ghazni he astonished the ambassadors of foreign powers by 
displaying “jewels and unbored pearls and rubies shining like sparks, or like 
wine congealed with ice, and emeralds like fresh sprigs of myrtle, and diamonds 
in size and weight like pomegranates.””2 Each winter Mahmud descended into 
India, filled his treasure chest with spoils, and amused his men with full freedom 
to pillage and kill; each spring he returned to his capital richer than before. At 
Mathura (on the Jumna) he took from the temple its statues of gold encrusted 
with precious stones, and emptied its coffers of a vast quantity of gold, silver and 
jewelry; he expressed his admiration for the architecture of the great shrine, 
judged that its duplication would cost one hundred million dinars and the labor 
of two hundred years, and then ordered it to be soaked with naphtha and burnt to 
the ground.”° Six years later he sacked another opulent city of northern India, 
Somnath, killed all its fifty thousand inhabitants, and dragged its wealth to 
Ghazni. In the end he became, perhaps, the richest king that history has ever 
known. Sometimes he spared the population of the ravaged cities, and took them 
home to be sold as slaves; but so great was the number of such captives that after 
some years no one could be found to offer more than a few shillings for a slave. 
Before every important engagement Mahmud knelt in prayer, and asked the 
blessing of God upon his arms. He reigned for a third of a century; and when he 
died, full of years and honors, Moslem historians ranked him as the greatest 
monarch of his time, and one of the greatest sovereigns of any age.”4 

Seeing the canonization that success had brought to this magnificent thief, 
other Moslem rulers profited by his example, though none succeeded in bettering 
his instruction. In 1186 the Ghuri, a Turkish tribe of Afghanistan, invaded India, 
captured the city of Delhi, destroyed its temples, confiscated its wealth, and 
settled down in its palaces to establish the Sultanate of Delhi—an alien 
despotism fastened upon northern India for three centuries, and checked only by 
assassination and revolt. The first of these bloody sultans, Kutb-d Din Aibak, 
was a normal specimen of his kind—fanatical, ferocious and merciless. His gifts, 


as the Mohammedan historian tells us, “were bestowed by hundreds of 
thousands, and his slaughters likewise were by hundreds of thousands.” In one 
victory of this warrior (who had been purchased as a slave), “fifty thousand men 
came under the collar of slavery, and the plain became black as pitch with 
Hindus.”75 Another sultan, Balban, punished rebels and brigands by casting 
them under the feet of elephants, or removing their skins, stuffing these with 
straw, and hanging them from the gates of Delhi. When some Mongol 
inhabitants who had settled in Delhi, and had been converted to Islam, attempted 
a rising, Sultan Alau-d-din (the conquerer of Chitor) had all the males—from 
fifteen to thirty thousand of them—slaughtered in one day. Sultan Muhammad 
bin Tughlak acquired the throne by murdering his father, became a great scholar 
and an elegant writer, dabbled in mathematics, physics and Greek philosophy, 
surpassed his predecessors in bloodshed and brutality, fed the flesh of a rebel 
nephew to the rebel’s wife and children, ruined the country with reckless 
inflation, and laid it waste with pillage and murder till the inhabitants fled to the 
jungle. He killed so many Hindus that, in the words of a Moslem historian, 
“there was constantly in front of his royal pavilion and his Civil Court a mound 
of dead bodies and a heap of corpses, while the sweepers and executioners were 
wearied out by their work of dragging” the victims “and putting them to death in 
crowds.”’6 In order to found a new capital at Daulatabad he drove every 
inhabitant from Delhi and left it a desert; and hearing that a blind man had 
stayed behind in Delhi, he ordered him to be dragged from the old to the new 
capital, so that only a leg remained of the wretch when his last journey was 
finished.’”” The Sultan complained that the people did not love him, or recognize 
his undeviating justice. He ruled India for a quarter of a century, and died in bed. 
His successor, Firoz Shah, invaded Bengal, offered a reward for every Hindu 
head, paid for 180,000 of them, raided Hindu villages for slaves, and died at the 
ripe age of eighty. Sultan Ahmad Shah feasted for three days whenever the 
number of defenseless Hindus slain in his territories in one day reached twenty 
thousand.78 

These rulers were often men of ability, and their followers were gifted with 
fierce courage and industry; only so can we understand how they could have 
maintained their rule among a hostile people so overwhelmingly outnumbering 
them. All of them were armed with a religion militaristic in operation, but far 
superior in its stoical monotheism to any of the popular cults of India; they 
concealed its attractiveness by making the public exercise of the Hindu religions 
illegal, and thereby driving them more deeply into the Hindu soul. Some of these 
thirsty despots had culture as well as ability; they patronized the arts, and 
engaged artists and artisans—usually of Hindu origin—to build for them 


magnificent mosques and tombs; some of them were scholars, and delighted in 
converse with historians, poets and scientists. One of the greatest scholars of 
Asia, Alberuni, accompanied Mahmud of Ghazni to India, and wrote a scientific 
survey of India comparable to Pliny’s Natural History and Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
The Moslem historians were almost as numerous as the generals, and yielded 
nothing to them in the enjoyment of bloodshed and war. The Sultans drew from 
the people every rupee of tribute that could be exacted by the ancient art of 
taxation, as well as by straightforward robbery; but they stayed in India, spent 
their spoils in India, and thereby turned them back into India’s economic life. 
Nevertheless, their terrorism and exploitation advanced that weakening of Hindu 
physique and morale which had been begun by an exhausting climate, an 
inadequate diet, political disunity, and pessimistic religions. 

The usual policy of the Sultans was clearly sketched by Alau-d-din, who 
required his advisers to draw up “rules and regulations for grinding down the 
Hindus, and for depriving them of that wealth and property which fosters 
disaffection and rebellion.”®9 Half of the gross produce of the soil was collected 
by the government; native rulers had taken one-sixth. “No Hindu,” says a 
Moslem historian, “could hold up his head, and in their houses no sign of gold or 
silver .. . or of any superfluity was to be seen. . . . Blows, confinement in the 
stocks, imprisonment and chains, were all employed to enforce payment.” When 
one of his own advisers protested against this policy, Alau-d-din answered: “Oh, 
Doctor, thou art a learned man, but thou hast no experience; I am an unlettered 
man, but I have a great deal. Be assured, then, that the Hindus will never become 
submissive and obedient till they are reduced to poverty. I have therefore given 
orders that just sufficient shall be left to them from year to year of corn, milk and 
curds, but that they shall not be allowed to accumulate hoards and property.”®! 

This is the secret of the political history of modern India. Weakened by 
division, it succumbed to invaders; impoverished by invaders, it lost all power of 
resistance, and took refuge in supernatural consolations; it argued that both 
mastery and slavery were superficial delusions, and concluded that freedom of 
the body or the nation was hardly worth defending in so brief a life. The bitter 
lesson that may be drawn from this tragedy is that eternal vigilance is the price 
of civilization. A nation must love peace, but keep its powder dry. 


VII. AKBAR THE GREAT 


Tamerlane—Babur—Humayun—Akbar—His government—His 
character—His patronage of the arts—His passion for philosophy— 


His friendship for Hinduism and Christianity—His new religion—The 
last days of Akbar 


It is in the nature of governments to degenerate; for power, as Shelley said, 
poisons every hand that touches it.82 The excesses of the Delhi Sultans lost them 
the support not only of the Hindu population, but of their Moslem followers. 
When fresh invasions came from the north these Sultans were defeated with the 
same ease with which they themselves had won India. 

Their first conqueror was Tamerlane himself—more properly Timur-i-lang— 
a Turk who had accepted Islam as an admirable weapon, and had given himself a 
pedigree going back to Genghis Khan, in order to win the support of his Mongol 
horde. Having attained the throne of Samarkand and feeling the need of more 
gold, it dawned upon him that India was still full of infidels. His generals, 
mindful of Moslem courage, demurred, pointing out that the infidels who could 
be reached from Samarkand were already under Mohammedan rule. Mullahs 
learned in the Koran decided the matter by quoting an inspiring verse: “Oh 
Prophet, make war upon infidels and unbelievers, and treat them with 
severity.”83 Thereupon Timur crossed the Indus (1398), massacred or enslaved 
such of the inhabitants as could not flee from him, defeated the forces of Sultan 
Mahmud Tughlak, occupied Delhi, slew a hundred thousand prisoners in cold 
blood, plundered the city of all the wealth that the Afghan dynasty had gathered 
there, and carried it off to Samarkand with a multitude of women and slaves, 
leaving anarchy, famine and pestilence in his wake.®4 

The Delhi Sultans remounted their throne, and taxed India for another century 
before the real conqueror came. Babur, founder of the great Mogul* Dynasty, 
was a man every whit as brave and fascinating as Alexander. Descended from 
both Timur and Genghis Khan, he inherited all the ability of these scourges of 
Asia without their brutality. He suffered from a surplus of energy in body and 
mind; he fought, hunted and traveled insatiably; it was nothing for him, single- 
handed, to kill five enemies in five minutes.8” In two days he rode one hundred 
and sixty miles on horseback, and swam the Ganges twice in the bargain; and in 
his last years he remarked that not since the age of eleven had he kept the fast of 
Ramadan twice in the same place.®8 

“Tn the twelfth year of my age,” he begins his Memoirs, “I became the ruler in 
the country of Farghana.”89 At fifteen he besieged and captured Samarkand; lost 
it again when he could not pay his troops; nearly died of illness; hid for a time in 
the mountains, and then recaptured the city with two hundred and forty men; lost 
it again through treachery; hid for two years in obscure poverty, and thought of 


retiring to a peasant life in China; organized another force, and, by the contagion 
of his own bravery, took Kabul in his twenty-second year; overwhelmed the one 
hundred thousand soldiers of Sultan Ibrahim at Panipat with twelve thousand 
men and some fine horses, killed prisoners by the thousands, captured Delhi, 
established there the greatest and most beneficent of the foreign dynasties that 
have ruled India, enjoyed four years of peace, composed excellent poems and 
memoirs, and died at the age of forty-seven after living, in action and 
experience, a century. 

His son, Humayun, was too weak and vacillating, and too addicted to opium, 
to carry on Babur’s work. Sher Shah, an Afghan chief, defeated him in two 
bloody battles, and restored for a time the Afghan power in India. Sher Shah, 
though capable of slaughter in the best Islamic style, rebuilt Delhi in fine 
architectural taste, and established governmental reforms that prepared for the 
enlightened rule of Akbar. Two minor Shahs held the power for a decade; then 
Humayun, after twelve years of hardship and wandering, organized a force in 
Persia, reentered India, and recaptured the throne. Eight months later Humayun 
fell from the terrace of his library, and died. 

During his exile and poverty his wife had borne him a son whom he had 
piously called Muhammad, but whom India was to call Akbar—that is, “Very 
Great.” No effort was spared to make him great; even his ancestry had taken 
every precaution, for in his veins ran the blood of Babur, Timur and Genghis 
Khan. Tutors were supplied him in abundance, but he rejected them, and refused 
to learn how to read. Instead he educated himself for kingship by incessant and 
dangerous sport; he became a perfect horseman, played polo royally, and knew 
the art of controlling the most ferocious elephants; he was always ready to set 
out on a lion or tiger hunt, to undergo any fatigue, and to face all dangers in the 
first person. Like a good Turk he had no effeminate distaste for human blood; 
when, at the age of fourteen, he was invited to win the title of Ghazi—Slayer of 
the Infidel—by killing a Hindu prisoner, he cut off the man’s head at once with 
one stroke of his scimitar. These were the barbarous beginnings of a man 
destined to become one of the wisest, most humane and most cultured of all the 
kings known to history.*! 

At the age of eighteen he took over from the Regent the full direction of 
affairs. His dominion then extended over an eighth of India—a belt of territory 
some three hundred miles broad, running from the northwest frontier at Multan 
to Benares in the East. He set out with the zeal and voracity of his grandfather to 
extend these borders; and by a series of ruthless wars he made himself ruler of 
all Hindustan except for the little Rajput kingdom of Mewar. Returning to Delhi 
he put aside his armor, and devoted himself to re-organizing the administration 


of his realm. His power was absolute, and all important offices, even in distant 
provinces, were filled by his appointment. His principal aides were four: a Prime 
Minister or Vakir; a Finance Minister, called sometimes Vazir (Vizier), 
sometimes Diwan; a Master of the Court, or Bakhshi; and a Primate or Sadr, 
who was head of the Mohammedan religion in India. As his rule acquired 
tradition and prestige he depended less and less upon military power, and 
contented himself with a standing army of some twenty-five thousand men. In 
time of war this modest force was augmented with troops recruited by the 
provincial military governors—a precarious arrangement which had something 
to do with the fall of the Mogul Empire under Aurangzeb.X!! Bribery and 
embezzlement throve among these governors and their subordinates, so that 
much of Akbar’s time was spent in checking corruption. He regulated with strict 
economy the expenses of his court and household, fixing the prices of food and 
materials bought for them, and the wages of labor engaged by the state. When he 
died he left the equivalent of a billion dollars in the treasury, and his empire was 
the most powerful on earth.9° 

Both law and taxation were severe, but far less than before. From one-sixth to 
one-third of the gross produce of the soil was taken from the peasants, 
amounting to some $100,000,000 a year in land tax. The Emperor was legislator, 
executive and judge; as supreme court he spent many hours in giving audience to 
important litigants. His law forbade child marriage and compulsory suttee, 
sanctioned the remarriage of widows, abolished the slavery of captives and the 
slaughter of animals for sacrifice, gave freedom to all religions, opened career to 
every talent of whatever creed or race, and removed the head-tax that the Afghan 
rulers had placed upon all Hindus unconverted to Islam.9! At the beginning of 
his reign the law included such punishments as mutilation; at the end it was 
probably the most enlightened code of any sixteenth-century government. Every 
state begins with violence, and (if it becomes secure) mellows into liberty. 

But the strength of a ruler is often the weakness of his government. The 
system depended so much upon Akbar’s superior qualities of mind and character 
that obviously it would threaten to disintegrate at his death. He had, of course, 
most of the virtues, since he engaged most of the historians: he was the best 
athlete, the best horseman, the best swordsman, one of the greatest architects, 
and by all odds the handsomest man in the kingdom. Actually he had long arms, 
bow legs, narrow Mongoloid eyes, a head drooping leftward, and a wart on his 
nose.92 He made himself presentable by neatness, dignity, serenity, and brilliant 
eyes that could sparkle (says a contemporary) “like the sea in sunshine,” or flare 
up in a way to make the offender tremble with terror, like Vandamme before 
Napoleon. He dressed simply, in brocaded cap, blouse and trousers, jewels and 


bare feet. He cared little for meat, and gave it up almost entirely in his later 
years, saying that “it is not right that a man should make his stomach the grave 
of animals.” Nevertheless he was strong in body and will, excelled in many 
active sports, and thought nothing of walking thirty-six miles in a day. He liked 
polo so much that he invented a luminous ball in order that the game might be 
played at night. He inherited the violent impulses of his family, and in his youth 
(like his Christian contemporaries) he was capable of solving problems by 
assassination. Gradually he learned, in Woodrow Wilson’s phrase, to sit upon his 
own volcano; and he rose far above his time in that spirit of fair play which does 
not always distinguish Oriental rulers. “His clemency,” says Firishta, “was 
without bounds; this virtue he often carried beyond the line of prudence.”93 He 
was generous, expending vast sums in alms; he was affable to all, but especially 
to the lowly; “their little offerings,” says a Jesuit missionary, “he used to accept 
with such a pleased look, handling them and putting them in his bosom, as he 
did not do with the most lavish gifts of the nobles.” One of his contemporaries 
described him as an epileptic; many said that melancholy possessed him to a 
morbid degree. Perhaps to put a brighter color on reality, he drank liquor and 
took opium, in moderation; his father and his children had similar habits, without 
similar self-control.X!!! He had a harem suitable to the size of his empire; one 
gossip tells us that “the King hath in Agra and Fathpur-Sikri, as they do credibly 
report, one thousand elephants, thirty thousand horses, fourteen hundred tame 
deer, eight hundred concubines.” But he does not seem to have had sensual 
ambitions or tastes. He married widely, but politically; he pleased the Rajput 
princes by espousing their daughters, and thereby bound them to the support of 
his throne; and from that time the Mogul Dynasty was half native in blood. A 
Rajput became his leading general, and a raja rose to be his greatest minister. His 
dream was a united India.94 

His mind was not quite as realistic and coldly accurate as Caesar’s or 
Napoleon’s; he had a passion for metaphysics, and might, if deposed, have 
become a mystic recluse. He thought constantly, and was forever making 
inventions and suggesting improvements.95 Like Haroun-al-Rashid he took 
nocturnal rambles in disguise, and came back bursting with reforms. In the midst 
of his complex activity he made time to collect a great library, composed entirely 
of manuscripts beautifully written and engraved by those skilful penmen whom 
he esteemed as artists fully equal to the painters and architects that adorned his 
reign. He despised print as a mechanical and impersonal thing, and soon 
disposed of the choice specimens of European typography presented to him by 
his Jesuit friends. The volumes in his library numbered only twenty-four 
thousand, but they were valued at $3,500,00097 by those who thought that such 


hoards of the spirit could be estimated in material terms. He patronized poets 
without stint, and loved one of them—the Hindu Birbal—so much that he made 
him a court favorite, and finally a general; whereupon Birbal made a mess of a 
campaign, and was slaughtered in no lyric flight.X!V. 98 Akbar had his literary 
aides render into Persian—which was the language of his court—the 
masterpieces of Hindu literature, history and science, and himself supervised the 
translation of the interminable Mahabharata.1°° Every art flourished under his 
patronage and stimulation. Hindu music and poetry had now one of their greatest 
periods; and painting, both Persian and Hindu, reached its second zenith through 
his encouragement.!01 At Agra he directed the building of the famous Fort, and 
within its walls erected (by proxy) five hundred buildings that his 
contemporaries considered to be among the most beautiful in the world. They 
were torn down by the impetuous Shah Jehan, and can be judged only by such 
remnants of Akbar’s architecture as the tomb of Humayun at Delhi, and the 
remains at Fathpur-Sikri, where the mausoleum of Akbar’s beloved friend, the 
ascetic Shaik Salim Chisti, is among the fairest structures in India. 

Deeper than these interests was his penchant for speculation. This well-nigh 
omnipotent emperor secretly yearned to be a philosopher-much as philosophers 
long to be emperors, and cannot comprehend the stupidity of Providence in 
withholding from them their rightful thrones. After conquering the world, Akbar 
was unhappy because he could not understand it. “Although,” he said, “I am the 
master of so vast a kingdom, and all the appliances of government are at my 
hand, yet since true greatness consists in doing the will of God, my mind is not 
at ease in this diversity of sects and creeds; and apart from this outward pomp of 
circumstance, with what satisfaction, in this despondency, can I undertake the 
sway of empire? I await the coming of some discreet man of principle who will 
resolve the difficulties of my conscience. . . . Discourses in philosophy have 
such a charm for me that they distract me from all else, and I forcibly restrain 
myself from listening to them lest the necessary duties of the hour should be 
neglected.” 192 “Crowds of learned men from all nations,” says Badaoni, “and 
sages of various religions and sects, came to the court and were honored with 
private conversations. After inquiries and investigations, which were their only 
business and occupation day and night, they would talk about profound points of 
science, the subtleties of revelation, the curiosities of history, and the wonders of 
nature.”!03 “The superiority of man,” said Akbar, “rests on the jewel of 
reason.” 104 

As became a philosopher, he was profoundly interested in religion. His 
careful reading of the Mahabharata, and his intimacy with Hindu poets and 
sages, lured him into the study of Indian faiths. For a time, at least, he accepted 


the theory of transmigration, and scandalized his Moslem followers by appearing 
in public with Hindu religious marks on his forehead. He had a flair for 
humoring all the creeds: he pleased the Zoroastrians by wearing their sacred shirt 
and girdle under his clothes, and allowed the Jains to persuade him to abandon 
hunting, and to prohibit, on certain days, the killing of animals. When he learned 
of the new religion called Christianity, which had come into India with the 
Portuguese occupation of Goa, he despatched a message to the Paulist 
missionaries there, inviting them to send two of their learned men to him. Later 
some Jesuits came to Delhi and so interested him in Christ that he ordered his 
scribes to translate the New Testament.!95 He gave the Jesuits full freedom to 
make converts, and allowed them to bring up one of his sons. While Catholics 
were murdering Protestants in France, and Protestants, under Elizabeth, were 
murdering Catholics in England, and the Inquisition was killing and robbing 
Jews in Spain, and Bruno was being burned at the stake in Italy, Akbar invited 
the representatives of all the religions in his empire to a conference, pledged 
them to peace, issued edicts of toleration for every cult and creed, and, as 
evidence of his own neutrality, married wives from the Brahman, Buddhist, and 
Mohammedan faiths. 

His greatest pleasure, after the fires of youth had cooled, was in the free 
discussion of religious beliefs. He had quite discarded the dogmas of Islam, and 
to such an extent that his Moslem subjects fretted under his impartial rule. “This 
king,” St. Francis Xavier reported with some exaggeration, “has destroyed the 
false sect of Mohammed, and wholly discredited it. In this city there is neither a 
mosque nor a Koran—the book of their law; and the mosques that were there 
have been made stables for horses, and storehouses.” The King took no stock in 
revelations, and would accept nothing that could not justify itself with science 
and philosophy. It was not unusual for him to gather friends and prelates of 
various sects together, and discuss religion with them from Thursday evening to 
Friday noon. When the Moslem mullahs and the Christian priests quarreled he 
reproved them both, saying that God should be worshiped through the intellect, 
and not by a blind adherence to supposed revelations. “Each person,” he said, in 
the spirit—and perhaps through the influence—of the Upanishads and Kabir, 
“according to his condition gives the Supreme Being a name; but in reality to 
name the Unknowable is vain.” Certain Moslems suggested an ordeal by fire as a 
test of Christianity vs. Islam: a mullah holding the Koran and a priest holding 
one of the Gospels were to enter a fire, and he who should come out unhurt 
would be adjudged the teacher of truth. Akbar, who did not like the mullah who 
was proposed for this experiment, warmly seconded the suggestion, but the 
Jesuit rejected it as blasphemous and impious, not to say dangerous. Gradually 


the rival groups of theologians shunned these conferences, and left them to 
Akbar and his rationalist intimates. 106 

Harassed by the religious divisions in his kingdom, and disturbed by the 
thought that they might disrupt it after his death, Akbar finally decided to 
promulgate a new religion, containing in simple form the essentials of the 
wairing faiths. The Jesuit missionary Bartoli records the matter thus: 


He summoned a General Council, and invited to it all the masters of 
learning and the military commandants of the cities round about, 
excluding only Father Ridolfo, whom it was vain to expect to be other 
than hostile to his sacrilegious purpose. When he had them all 
assembled in front of him, he spoke in a spirit of astute and knavish 
policy, saying: 

“For an empire ruled by one head it was a bad thing to have the 
members divided among themselves and at variance one with the 
other; . . . whence it came about that there are as many factions as 
religions. We ought, therefore, to bring them all into one, but in such 
fashion that they should be both ‘one’ and ‘all’; with the great 
advantage of not losing what is good in any one religion, while gaining 
whatever is better in another. In that way honor would be rendered to 
God, peace would be given to the people, and security to the 
empire.” 107 


The Council perforce consenting, he issued a decree proclaiming himself the 
infallible head of the church; this was the chief contribution of Christianity to the 
new religion. The creed was a pantheistic monotheism in the best Hindu 
tradition, with a spark of sun and fire worship from the Zoroastrians, and a semi- 
Jain recommendation to abstain from meat. The slaughter of cows was made a 
capital offense: nothing could have pleased the Hindus more, or the Moslems 
less. A later edict made vegetarianism compulsory on the entire population for at 
least a hundred days in the year; and in further consideration of native ideas, 
garlic and onions were prohibited. The building of mosques, the fast of 
Ramadan, the pilgrimage to Mecca, and other Mohammedan customs were 
banned. Many Moslems who resisted the edicts were exiled.!98 In the center of 
the Peace Court at Fathpur-Sikri a Temple of United Religion was built (and still 
stands there) as a symbol of the Emperor’s fond hope that now all the inhabitants 
of India might be brothers, worshiping the same God. 

As a religion the Din Ilahi never succeeded; Akbar found tradition too strong 
for his infallibility. A few thousand rallied to the new cult, largely as a means of 


securing official favor; the vast majority adhered to their inherited gods. 
Politically the stroke had some beneficent results. The abolition of the head-tax 
and the pilgrim-tax on the Hindus, the freedom granted to all religions,XV the 
weakening of racial and religious fanaticism, dogmatism and division, far 
outweighed the egotism and excesses of Akbar’s novel revelation. And it won 
him such loyalty from even the Hindus who did not accept his creed that his 
prime purpose—political unity—was largely achieved. 

With his own fellow Moslems, however, the Din Ilahi was a source of bitter 
resentment, leading at one time to open revolt, and stirring Prince Jehangir into 
treacherous machinations against his father. The Prince complained that Akbar 
had reigned forty years, and had so strong a constitution that there was no 
prospect of his early death. Jehangir organized an army of thirty thousand 
horsemen, killed Abu-1 Fazl, the King’s court historian and dearest friend, and 
proclaimed himself emperor. Akbar persuaded the youth to submit, and forgave 
him after a day; but the disloyalty of his son, added to the death of his mother 
and his friend, broke his spirit, and left him an easy prey for the Great Enemy. In 
his last days his children ignored him, and gave their energies to quarreling for 
his throne. Only a few intimates were with him when he died—presumably of 
dysentery, perhaps of poisoning by Jehangir. Mullahs came to his deathbed to 
reconvert him to Islam, but they failed; the King “passed away without the 
benefit of the prayers of any church or sect.”!09 No crowd followed his simple 
funeral; and the sons and courtiers who had worn mourning for the event 
discarded it the same evening, and rejoiced that they had inherited his kingdom. 
It was a bitter death for the justest and wisest ruler that Asia has ever known. 


VIII. THE DECLINE OF THE MOGULS 


The children of great men—Jehangir—Shah Jehan—His magnificence 
—His fall—Aurangzeb—His fanaticism—His death—The coming of 
the British 


The children who had waited so impatiently for his death found it difficult to 
hold together the empire that had been created by his genius. Why is it that great 
men so often have mediocrities for their offspring? Is it because the gamble of 
the genes that produced them—the commingling of ancestral traits and 
biological possibilities—was but a chance, and could not be expected to recur? 
Or is it because the genius exhausts in thought and toil the force that might have 
gone to parentage, and leaves only his diluted blood to his heirs? Or is it that 


children decay under ease, and early good fortune deprives them of the stimulus 
to ambition and growth? 

Jehangir was not so much a mediocrity as an able degenerate. Born of a 
Turkish father and a Hindu princess, he enjoyed all the opportunities of an heir 
apparent, indulged himself in alcohol and lechery, and gave full vent to that 
sadistic joy in cruelty which had been a recessive character in Babur, Humayun 
and Akbar, but had always lurked in the Tatar blood. He took delight in seeing 
men flayed alive, impaled, or torn to pieces by elephants. In his Memoirs he tells 
how, because their careless entrance upon the scene startled his quarry in a hunt, 
he had a groom killed, and the groom’s servants hamstrung—i.e., crippled for 
life by severing the tendons behind the knees; having attended to this, he says, “I 
continued hunting.”!1° When his son Khusru conspired against him he had seven 
hundred supporters of the rebel impaled in a line along the streets of Lahore; and 
he remarks with pleasure on the length of time it took these men to die.111 His 
sexual life was attended to by a harem of six thousand women,!!2 and graced by 
his later attachment to his favorite wife, Nur JehanXVY'—whom he acquired by 
murdering her husband. His administration of justice was impartial as well as 
severe, but the extravagance of his expenditures laid a heavy burden upon a 
nation which had become the most prosperous on the globe through the wise 
leadership of Akbar and many years of peace. 

Toward the end of his reign Jehangir took more and more to his cups, and 
neglected the tasks of government. Inevitably conspiracies arose to replace him; 
already in 1622 his son Jehan had tried to seize the throne. When Jehangir died 
Jehan hurried up from the Deccan where he had been hiding, proclaimed himself 
emperor, and murdered all his brothers to ensure his peace of mind. His father 
passed on to him his habits of extravagance, intemperance and cruelty. The 
expenses of Jehan’s court, and the high salaries of his innumerable officials, 
absorbed more and more of the revenue produced by the thriving industry and 
commerce of the people. The religious tolerance of Akbar and the indifference 
of Jehangir were replaced by a return to the Moslem faith, the persecution of 
Christians, and the ruthless and wholesale destruction of Hindu shrines. 

Shah Jehan redeemed himself in some measure by his generosity to his 
friends and the poor, his artistic taste and passion in adorning India with the 
fairest architecture that it had ever seen, and his devotion to his wife Mumtaz 
Mahal—“Ornament of the Palace.” He had married her in his twenty-first year, 
when he had already had two children by an earlier consort. Mumtaz gave her 
tireless husband fourteen children in eighteen years, and died, at the age of 
thirty-nine, in bringing forth the last. Shah Jehan built the immaculate Taj Mahal 
as a monument to her memory and her fertility, and relapsed into a scandalous 


licentiousness.!13 The most beautiful of all the world’s tombs was but one of a 
hundred masterpieces that Jehan erected, chiefly at Agra and in that new Delhi 
which grew up under his planning. The costliness of these palaces, the 
luxuriousness of the court, the extravagant jewelry of the Peacock Throne,*V!! 
would suggest a rate of taxation ruinous to India. Nevertheless, though one of 
the worst famines in India’s history occurred in Shah Jehan’s reign, his thirty 
years of government marked the zenith of India’s prosperity and prestige. The 
lordly Shah was a capable ruler, and though he wasted many lives in foreign war 
he gave his own land a full generation of peace. As a great British administrator 
of Bombay, Mountstuart Elphinstone, wrote, 


those who look on India in its present state may be inclined to suspect 
the native writers of exaggerating its former prosperity; but the 
deserted cities, ruined palaces and choked-up aqueducts which we still 
see, with the great reservoirs and embankments in the midst of jungles, 
and the decayed causeways, wells and caravanserais of the royal roads, 
concur with the evidence of contemporary travelers in convincing us 
that those historians had good grounds for their commendation.!15 

Jehan had begun his reign by killing his brothers; but he had neglected to kill 
his sons, one of whom was destined to overthrow him. In 1657 the ablest of 
these, Aurangzeb, led an insurrection from the Deccan. The Shah, like David, 
gave instructions to his generals to defeat the rebel army, but to spare, if 
possible, the life of his son. Aurangzeb overcame all the forces sent against him, 
captured his father, and imprisoned him in the Fort of Agra. For nine bitter years 
the deposed king lingered there, never visited by his son, attended only by his 
faithful daughter Jahanara, and spending his days looking from the Jasmine 
Tower of his prison across the Jumna to where his once-beloved Mumtaz lay in 
her jeweled tomb. 

The son who so ruthlessly deposed him was one of the greatest saints in the 
history of Islam, and perhaps the most nearly unique of the Mogul emperors. 
The mullahs who had educated him had so imbued him with religion that at one 
time the young prince had thought of renouncing the empire and the world, and 
becoming a religious recluse. Throughout his life, despite his despotism, his 
subtle diplomacy, and a conception of morals as applying only to his own sect, 
he remained a pious Moslem, reading prayers at great length, memorizing the 
entire Koran, and warring against infidelity. He spent hours in devotion, and 
days in fasts. For the most part he practised his religion as earnestly as he 
professed it. It is true that in politics he was cold and calculating, capable of 
lying cleverly for his country and his god. But he was the least cruel of the 


Moguls, and the mildest; slaughter abated in his reign, and he made hardly any 
use of punishment in dealing with crime. He was consistently humble in 
deportment, patient under provocation, and resigned in misfortune. He abstained 
scrupulously from all food, drink or luxury forbidden by his faith; though skilled 
in music, he abandoned it as a sensual pleasure; and apparently he carried out his 
resolve to spend nothing upon himself save, what he had been able to earn by the 
labor of his hands.116 He was a St. Augustine on the throne. 

Shah Jehan had given half his revenues to the promotion of architecture and 
the other arts; Aurangzeb cared nothing for art, destroyed its “heathen” 
monuments with coarse bigotry, and fought, through a reign of half a century, to 
eradicate from India almost all religions but his own. He issued orders to the 
provincial governors, and to his other subordinates, to raze to the ground all the 
temples of either Hindus or Christians, to smash every idol, and to close every 
Hindu school. In one year (1679-80) sixty-six temples were broken to pieces in 
Amber alone, sixty-three at Chitor, one hundred and twenty-three at Udaipur;!17 
and over the site of a Benares temple especially sacred to the Hindus he built, in 
deliberate insult, a Mohammedan mosque.!!8 He forbade all public worship of 
the Hindu faiths, and laid upon every unconverted Hindu a heavy capitation 
tax.119 As a result of his fanaticism, thousands of the temples which had 
represented or housed the art of India through a millennium were laid in ruins. 
We can never know, from looking at India today, what grandeur and beauty she 
once possessed. 

Aurangzeb converted a handful of timid Hindus to Islam, but he wrecked his 
dynasty and his country. A few Moslems worshiped him as a saint, but the mute 
and terrorized millions of India looked upon him as a monster, fled from his tax- 
gatherers, and prayed for his death. During his reign the Mogul empire in India 
reached its height, extending into the Deccan; but it was a power that, had no 
foundation in the affection of the people, and was doomed to fall at the first 
hostile and vigorous touch. The Emperor himself, in his last years, began to 
realize that by the very narrowness of his piety he had destroyed the heritage of 
his fathers. His deathbed letters are pitiful documents. 


I know not who I am, where I shall go, or what will happen to this 
sinner full of sins. ... My years have gone by profitless. God has been 
in my heart, yet my darkened eyes have not recognized his light... . 
There is no hope for me in the future. The fever is gone, but only the 
skin is left... . I have greatly sinned, and know not what torments 
await me. ... May the peace of God be upon you.!29 


He left instructions that his funeral should be ascetically simple, and that no 
money should be spent on his shroud except the four rupees that he had made by 
sewing caps. The top of his coffin was to be covered with a plain piece of 
canvas. To the poor he left three hundred rupees earned by copying the 
Koran,!21 He died at the age of eighty-nine, having long outstayed his welcome 
on the earth. 

Within seventeen years of his death his empire was broken into fragments. 
The support of the people, so wisely won by Akbar, had been forfeited by the 
cruelty of Jehangir, the wastefulness of Jehan, and the intolerance of Aurangzeb. 
The Moslem minority, already enervated by India’s heat, had lost the military 
ardor and physical vigor of their prime, and no fresh recruits were coming from 
the north to buttress their declining power. Meanwhile, far away in the west, a 
little island had sent its traders to cull the riches of India. Soon it would send its 
guns, and take over this immense empire in which Hindu and Moslem had joined 
to build one of the great civilizations of history. 


I The modern Patna. 


II “This is a great thing in India,” says Arrian, “that all the inhabitants are free, not a single Indian being a 
slave.”4 


Il The excavations of Sir John Marshall on the site of Taxila have unearthed delicately carved stones, 
highly polished statuary, coins as old as 600 B.C., and glassware of a fine quality never bettered in later 
India.® “It is manifest,” says Vincent Smith, “that a high degree of material civilization had been attained, 
and that all the arts and crafts incident to the life of a wealthy, cultured city were familiar.”9 


IV “Their women, who are very chaste, and would not go astray for any other reason, on the receipt of an 
elephant have communion with the donor. The Indians do not think it disgraceful to prostitute themselves 
for an elephant, and to the women it even seems ar honor that their beauty should appear equal in value to 
an elephant.”—Arrian, Indica, xvii. 


V These antedated by three centuries the first hospital built in Europe—viz., the Maison Dieu erected in 
Paris in the seventh century A.D.47 


VI But cf. Arrian on ancient India: “In war the Indians were by far the bravest of all the races inhabiting 
Asia at that time.”5 


VII “No place on earth,” says Count Keyserling about Chitor, “has been the scene of equal heroism, 
knightliness, or an equally noble readiness to die.”6! 


VIII In this medley of now almost forgotten kingdoms there were periods of literary and artistic—above all, 
architectural—creation; there were wealthy capitals, luxurious palaces, and mighty potentates; but so vast is 
India, and so long is its history, that in this congested paragraph we must pass by, without so much as 
mentioning them, men who for a time thought they dominated the earth. For example, Vikramaditya, who 
ruled the Chalyukans for half a century (1076-1126), was so successful in war that (like Nietzsche) he 


proposed to found a new chronological era, dividing all history into before him and after him. Today he is a 
footnote. 


IX Among these modest possessions were twelve thousand wives.65 


X Mogul is another form of Mongol. The Moguls were really Turks; but the Hindus called—and still call— 
all northern Moslems (except the Afghans) Moguls.85 “Babur” was a Mongol nickname, meaning lion; the 
real name of the first Mogul Emperor of India was Zahiru-d din Muhammad.®6 


XI Later he came to recognize the value of books, and—being still unable to read—listened for hours while 
others read to him, often from abstruse and difficult volumes. In the end he became an illiterate scholar, 
loving letters and art, and supporting them with royal largesse. 


XII The army was supplied with the best ordnance yet seen in India, but inferior to that then in use in 
Europe. Akbar’s efforts to secure better guns failed; and this inferiority in the instruments of slaughter 
coéperated with the degeneration of his descendants in determining the European conquest of India. 


XII Two of his children died in youth of chronic alcoholism.96 


XIV The Moslems hated Birbal, and rejoiced at his death. One of them, the historian Badaoni, recorded the 
incident with savage pleasure: “Birbal, who had fled from fear of his life, was slain, and entered the row of 
the dogs in Hell.”99 


XV With the exception of the transient persecution of Islam (1582-5). 


XVI Le., “Light of the World”; also called Nur Mahal—“Light of the Palace.” Jehangir means “Conqueror 
of the World”; Shah Jehan, of course, was “King of the World.” 


XVII This throne, which required seven years for its completion, consisted entirely of jewels, precious 
metals and stones. Four legs of gold supported the seat; twelve pillars made of emeralds held up the 
enameled canopy; each pillar bore two peacocks encrusted with gems; and between each pair of peacocks 
rose a tree covered with diamonds, emeralds, rubies and pearls. The total cost was over $7,000,000. The 
throne was captured and carried off to Persia by Nadir Shah (1739), and was gradually dismembered to 
defray the expenses of Persian royalty.!14 


CHAPTER XVII 
The Life of the People! 


I. THE MAKERS OF WEALTH 


The jungle background—Agriculture—Mining—Handicrafts— 
Commerce—Money—Taxes—Famines—Poverty and wealth 


THE soil of India had not lent itself willingly to civilization. A great part of it 
was jungle, the jealously guarded home of lions, tigers, elephants, serpents, and 
other individualists with a Rousseauian contempt for civilization. The biological 
struggle to free the land from these enemies had continued undemeath all the 
surface dramas of economic and political strife. Akbar shot tigers near Mathura, 
and captured wild elephants in many places where none can be found today. In 
Vedic times the lion might be met with anywhere in northwest or central India; 
now it is almost extinct throughout the peninsula. The serpent and the insect, 
however, still carry on the war: in 1926 some two thousand Hindus were killed 
by wild animals (875 by marauding tigers); but twenty thousand Hindus met 
death from the fangs of snakes.! 


Gradually, as the soil was redeemed from the beast, it was turned to the 
cultivation of rice, pulse, millet, vegetables and fruits. Through the greater part 
of Indian history the majority of the population have lived abstemiously on these 
natural foods, reserving flesh, fish and fowl for the Outcastes and the rich.2; !! To 
render their diet more exciting, and perhaps to assist Aphrodite,? the Hindus 
have grown and consumed an unusual abundance of curry, ginger, cloves, 
cinnamon and other spices. Europeans valued these spices so highly that they 
stumbled upon a hemisphere in search for them; who knows but that America 
was discovered for the sake of love? In Vedic times the land belonged to the 
people,° but from the days of Chandragupta Maurya it became the habit of the 
kings to claim royal ownership of all the soil, and to let it out to the tiller for an 
annual rental and tax.® Irrigation was usually a governmental undertaking. One 
of the dams raised by Chandragupta functioned till 150 a.D.; remains of the 
ancient canals can be seen everywhere today; and signs still survive of the 
artificial lake that Raj Sing, Rajput Rana of Mewar, built as an irrigation 


reservoir (1661), and which he surrounded with a marble wall twelve miles in 
length.” 

The Hindus seem to have been the first people to mine gold.® Herodotus? and 
Megasthenes!° tell of the great “gold-digging ants, in size somewhat less than 
dogs, but bigger than foxes,” which helped the miners to find the metal by 
turning it up in their scratching of the sand.!!! Much of the gold used in the 
Persian Empire in the fifth century before Christ came from India. Silver, 
copper, lead, tin, zinc and iron were also mined—iron as early as 1500 B.c.!! The 
art of tempering and casting iron developed in India long before its known 
appearance in Europe; Vikramaditya, for example, erected at Delhi (ca. 380 A.D.) 
an iron pillar that stands untarnished today after fifteen centuries; and the quality 
of metal, or manner of treatment, which has preserved it from rust or decay is 
still a mystery to modern metallurgical science.!2 Before the European invasion 
the smelting of iron in small charcoal furnaces was one of the major industries of 
India.‘ The Industrial Revolution taught Europe how to carry out these 
processes more cheaply on a larger scale, and the Indian industry died under the 
competition. Only in our own time are the rich mineral resources of India being 
again exploited and explored.1!4 

The growing of cotton appears earlier in India than elsewhere; apparently it 
was used for cloth in Mohenjo-daro.!° In our oldest classical reference to cotton 
Herodotus says, with pleasing ignorance: “Certain wild trees there bear wool 
instead of fruit, which in beauty and quality excels that of sheep; and the Indians 
make their clothing from these trees.”!6 It was their wars in the Near East that 
acquainted the Romans with this tree-grown “wool.”!7 Arabian travelers in 
ninth-century India reported that “in this country they make garments of such 
extraordinary perfection that nowhere else is their like to be seen—sewed and 
woven to such a degree of fineness, they may be drawn through a ring of 
moderate size.”!8 The medieval Arabs took over the art from India, and their 
word quttan gave us our word cotton.!9 The name muslin was originally applied 
to fine cotton weaves made in Mosul from Indian models; calico was so called 
because it came (first in 1631) from Calicut, on the southwestern shores of India. 
“Embroidery,” says Marco Polo, speaking of Gujarat in 1293 A.D., “is here 
performed with more delicacy than in any other part of the world.”2° The shawls 
of Kashmir and the rugs of India bear witness even today to the excellence of 
Indian weaving in texture and design.!V But weaving was only one of the many 
handicrafts of India, and the weavers were only one of the many craft and 
merchant guilds that organized and regulated the industry of India. Europe 
looked upon the Hindus as experts in almost every line of manufacture—wood- 
work, ivory-work, metal-work, bleaching, dyeing, tanning, soap-making, glass- 


blowing, gunpowder, fireworks, cement, etc.2! China imported eyeglasses from 
India in 1260 aD. Bernier, traveling in India in the seventeenth century, 
described it as humming with industry. Fitch, in 1585, saw a fleet of one 
hundred and eighty boats carrying a great variety of goods down the river 
Jumna. 

Internal trade flourished; every roadside was—and is—a bazaar. The foreign 
trade of India is as old as her history;22 objects found in Sumeria and Egypt 
indicate a traffic between these countries and India as far back as 3000 B.c.23 
Commerce between India and Babylon by the Persian Gulf flourished from 700 
to 480 B.c.; and perhaps the “ivory, apes and peacocks” of Solomon came by the 
same route from the same source. India’s ships sailed the sea to Burma and 
China in Chandragupta’s days; and Greek merchants, called Yavana (Ionians) by 
the Hindus, thronged the markets of Dravidian India in the centuries before and 
after the birth of Christ.24 Rome, in her epicurean days, depended upon India for 
spices, perfumes and unguents, and paid great prices for Indian silks, brocades, 
muslins and cloth of gold; Pliny condemned the extravagance which sent 
$5,000,000 yearly from Rome to India for such luxuries. Indian cheetahs, tigers 
and elephants assisted in the gladiatorial games and sacrificial rites of the 
Colosseum.2° The Parthian wars were fought by Rome largely to keep open the 
trade route to India. In the seventh century the Arabs captured Persia and Egypt, 
and thereafter trade between Europe and Asia passed through Moslem hands; 
hence the Crusades, and Columbus. Under the Moguls foreign commerce rose 
again; the wealth of Venice, Genoa and other Italian cities grew through their 
service as ports for European trade with India and the East; the Renaissance 
owed more to the wealth derived from this trade than to the manuscripts brought 
to Italy by the Greeks. Akbar had an admiralty which supervised the building of 
ships and the regulation of ocean traffic; the ports of Bengal and Sindh were 
famous for shipbuilding, and did their work so well that the Sultan of 
Constantinople found it cheaper to have his vessels built there than in 
Alexandria; even the East India Company had many of its ships built in Bengal 
docks.26 

The development of coinage to facilitate this trade took many centuries. In 
Buddha’s days rough rectangular coins were issued by various economic and 
political authorities; but it was not until the fourth century before Christ that 
India, under the influence of Persia and Greece, arrived at a coinage guaranteed 
by the state.2” Sher Shah issued well-designed pieces of copper, silver and gold, 
and established the rupee as the basic coin of the realm.28 Under Akbar and 
Jehangir the coinage of India was superior, in artistic execution and purity of 
metal, to that of any modern European state.29 As in medieval Europe, so in 


medieval India the growth of industry and commerce was impeded by a religious 
antipathy to the taking of interest. “The Indians,” says Megasthenes, “neither put 
out money at usury” (interest), “nor know how to borrow. It is contrary to 
established usage for an Indian either to do or to suffer wrong; and therefore they 
neither make contracts nor require securities.”20 When the Hindu could not 
invest his savings in his own economic enterprises he preferred to hide them, or 
to buy jewelry as conveniently hoardable wealth.2! Perhaps this failure to 
develop a facile credit system aided the Industrial Revolution to establish the 
European domination of Asia. Slowly, however, despite the hostility of the 
Brahmans, money-lending grew. The rates varied, according to the caste of the 
borrower, from twelve to sixty per cent, usually ranging about twenty. 
Bankruptcy was not permitted as a liquidation of debts; if a debtor died insolvent 
his descendants to the sixth generation continued to be responsible for his 
obligations.3° 

Both agriculture and trade were heavily taxed to support the government. The 
peasant had to surrender from one-sixth to one-half of his crop; and, as in 
medieval and contemporary Europe, many tolls were laid upon the flow and 
exchange of goods.34 Akbar raised the land-tax to one-third, but abolished all 
other exactions.°° The land-tax was a bitter levy, but it had the saving grace of 
rising with prosperity and falling with depression; and in famine years the poor 
could at least die untaxed. For famines occurred, even in Akbar’s palmy days; 
that of 1556 seems to have led to cannibalism and widespread desolation. Roads 
were bad, transportation was slow, and the surplus of one region could with 
difficulty be used to supply the dearth of another. 

As everywhere, there were extremes of poverty and wealth, but hardly so 
great as in India or America today. At the bottom was a small minority of slaves; 
above them the Shudras were not so much slaves as hired men, though their 
status, like that of almost all Hindus, was hereditary. The poverty described by 
Pére Dubois (1820)°6 was the result of fifty years of political chaos; under the 
Moguls the condition of the people had been relatively prosperous.37 Wages 
were modest, ranging for manual workers from three to nine cents a day in 
Akbar’s reign; but prices were correspondingly low. In 1600 a rupee (normally 
32.5 cents) bought 194 pounds of wheat, or 278 pounds of barley; in 1901 it 
bought only 29 pounds of wheat, or 44 pounds of barley.2® An Englishman 
resident in India in 1616 described “the plenty of all provisions” as “very great 
throughout the whole monarchy,” and added that “every one there may eat bread 
without scarceness.”39 Another Englishman, touring India in the seventeenth 
century, found that his expenses averaged four cents a day.4? 


The wealth of the country reached its two peaks under Chandragupta Maurya 
and Shah Jehan. The riches of India under the Gupta kings became a proverb 
throughout the world. Yuan Chwang pictured an Indian city as beautified with 
gardens and pools, and adorned with institutes of letters and arts; “the 
inhabitants were well off, and there were families with great wealth; fruit and 
flowers were abundant. .. . The people had a refined appearance, and dressed in 
glossy silk attire; they were . . . clear and suggestive in discourse; they were 
equally divided between orthodoxy and heterodoxy.”4! “The Hindu kingdoms 
overthrown by the Moslems,” says Elphinstone, “were so wealthy that the 
historians tire of telling of the immense loot of jewels and coin captured by the 
invaders.”42 Nicolo Conti described the banks of the Ganges (ca. 1420) as lined 
with one prosperous city after another, each well designed, rich in gardens and 
orchards, silver and gold, commerce and industry.43 Shah Jehan’s treasury was 
so full that he kept two underground strong rooms, each of some 150,000 cubic 
feet capacity, almost filled with silver and gold.44 “Contemporary testimonies,” 
says Vincent Smith, “permit of no doubt that the urban population of the more 
important cities was well to do.”49 Travelers described Agra and Fathpur-Sikri 
as each greater and richer than London.46 Anquetil-Duperron, journeying 
through the Mahratta districts in 1760, found himself “in the midst of the 
simplicity and happiness of the Golden Age. . . . The people were cheerful, 
vigorous, and in high health.”47 Clive, visiting Murshidabad in 1759, reckoned 
that ancient capital of Bengal as equal in extent, population and wealth to the 
London of his time, with palaces far greater than those of Europe, and men 
richer than any individual in London.4® India, said Clive, was “a country of 
inexhaustible riches.”49 Tried by Parliament for helping himself too readily to 
this wealth, Clive excused himself ingeniously: he described the riches that he 
had found about him in India—opulent cities ready to offer him any bribe to 
escape indiscriminate plunder, bankers throwing open to his grasp vaults piled 
high with jewels and gold; and he concluded: “At this moment I stand astonished 
at my own moderation.”59 


II. THE ORGANIZATION OF SOCIETY 


The monarchy—Law—The Code of “Manu”—Development of the 
caste system—Rise of the Brahmans—Their privileges and powers— 
Their obligations—In defense of caste 


Because the roads were poor and communication difficult, it was easier to 
conquer than to rule India. Its topography ordained that this semi-continent 
would remain, until the coming of railways, a medley of divided states. Under 
such conditions a government could have security only through a competent 
army; and as the army required, in frequent crises, a dictatorial leader immune to 
political eloquence, the form of government which developed in India was 
naturally monarchical. The people enjoyed a considerable measure of liberty 
under the native dynasties, partly through the autonomous communities in the 
villages and the trade guilds in the towns, and partly through the limitations that 
the Brahman aristocracy placed upon the authority of the king.°! The laws of 
Manu, though they were more a code of ethics than a system of practised 
legislation, expressed the focal ideas of India about monarchy: that it should be 
impartially rigorous, and paternally solicitous of the public good.°2 The 
Mohammedan rulers paid less attention than their Hindu predecessors to these 
ideals and checks; they were a conquering minority, and rested their rule frankly 
on the superiority of their guns. “The army,” says a Moslem historian, with 
charming clarity, “is the source and means of government.”°3 Akbar was an 
exception, for he relied chiefly upon the good will of a people prospering under 
his mild and benevolent despotism. Perhaps in the circumstances his was the 
best government possible. Its vital defect, as we have seen, lay in its dependence 
upon the character of the king; the supreme centralized authority that proved 
beneficent under Akbar proved ruinous under Aurangzeb. Having been raised up 
by violence, the Afghan and Mogul rulers were always subject to recall by 
assassination; and wars of succession were almost as expensive—though not as 
disturbing to economic life—as a modern election.V 

Under the Moslems law was merely the will of the emperor or sultan; under 
the Hindu kings it was a confused mixture of royal commands, village traditions 
and caste rules. Judgment was given by the head of the family, the head of the 
village, the headmen of the caste, the court of the guild, the governor of the 
province, the minister of the king, or the king himself.°° Litigation was brief, 
judgment swift; lawyers came only with the British.°° Torture was used under 
every dynasty until abolished by Firoz Shah.57 Death was the penalty for any of 
a great variety of crimes, such as housebreaking, damage to royal property, or 
theft on a scale that would now make a man a very pillar of society. Punishments 
were cruel, and included amputation of hands, feet, nose or ears, tearing out of 
eyes, pouring molten lead into the throat, crushing the bones of hands and feet 
with a mallet, burning the body with fire, driving nails into the hands, feet or 
bosom, cutting the sinews, sawing men asunder, quartering them, impaling them, 


roasting them alive, letting them be trampled to death by elephants, or giving 
them to wild and hungry dogs.°%8, V! 

No code of laws applied to all India. In the ordinary affairs of life the place of 
law was taken by the dharma-shastras—metrical textbooks of caste regulations 
and duties, composed by the Brahmans from a strictly Brahman point of view. 
The oldest of these is the so-called “Code of Manu.” Manu was the mythical 
ancestor of the Manava tribe (or school) of Brahmans near Delhi; he was 
represented as the son of a god, and as receiving his laws from Brahma 
himself.59 This code of 2685 verses, once assigned to 1200 B.c., is now referred 
vaguely to the first centuries of our era.©9 Originally intended as a handbook or 
guide to proper caste behavior for these Manava Brahmans, it was gradually 
accepted as a code of conduct by the entire Hindu community; and though never 
recognized by the Moslem kings it acquired, within the caste system, all the 
force of law. Its character will appear to some extent in the course of the 
following analysis of Hindu society and morals. In general it was marked by a 
superstitious acceptance of trial by ordeal,V!! a severe application of the lex 
talionis, and an untiring inculcation of the virtues, rights and powers of the 
Brahman caste.® Its effect was to strengthen enormously the hold of the caste 
system upon Hindu society. 

This system had grown more rigid and complex since the Vedic period; not 
only because it is in the nature of institutions to become stiff with age, but 
because the instability of the political order, and the overrunning of India by 
alien peoples and creeds, had intensified caste as a barrier to the mixture of 
Moslem and Hindu blood. In Vedic days caste had been varna, or color; in 
medieval India it became jati, or birth. Its essence was twofold: the heredity of 
status, and the acceptance of dharma—i.e., the traditional duties and 
employments of one’s native caste. 

The head and chief beneficiaries of the system were the eight million males of 
the Brahman caste.64 Weakened for a while by the rise of Buddhism under 
Ashoka, the Brahmans, with that patient tenacity which characterizes 
priesthoods, had bided their time, and had recaptured power and leadership 
under the Gupta line. From the second century A.D. we find records of great gifts, 
usually of land, to the Brahman caste.®5, VII These grants, like all Brahman 
property, were exempt from taxation until the British came.®°4 The Code of 
Manu warns the king never to tax a Brahman, even when all other sources of 
revenue have failed; for a Brahman provoked to anger can instantly destroy the 
king and all his army by reciting curses and mystical texts.” It was not the 
custom of Hindus to make wills, since their traditions required that the property 
of the family should be held in common, and automatically descend from the 


dying to the surviving males;68, 1X but when, under the influence of European 
individualism, wills were introduced, they were greatly favored by the 
Brahmans, as an occasional means of securing property for ecclesiastical 
purposes.’0 The most important element in any sacrifice to the gods was the fee 
paid to the ministrant priest; the highest summit of piety was largesse in such 
fees.’ Miracles and a thousand superstitions were another fertile source of 
sacerdotal wealth. For a consideration a Brahman might render a barren woman 
fecund; oracles were manipulated for financial ends; men were engaged to feign 
madness and to confess that their fate was a punishment for parsimony to the 
priests. In every illness, lawsuit, bad omen, unpleasant dream or new enterprise 
the advice of a Brahman was desirable, and the adviser was worthy of his hire.72 

The power of the Brahmans was based upon a monopoly of knowledge. They 
were the custodians and remakers of tradition, the educators of children, the 
composers or editors of literature, the experts versed in the inspired and 
infallible Vedas. If a Shudra listened to the reading of the Scriptures his ears 
(according to the Brahmanical law books) were to be filled with molten lead; if 
he recited it his tongue was to be split; if he committed it to memory he was to 
be cut in two;73 such were the threats, seldom enforced, with which the priests 
guarded their wisdom. Brahmanism thus became an exclusive cult, carefully 
hedged around against all vulgar participation.”> According to the Code of Manu 
a Brahman was by divine right at the head of all creatures;’© he did not, 
however, share in all the powers and privileges of the order until, after many 
years of preparation, he was made “twice-born” or regenerate by solemn 
investiture with the triple cord.”” From that moment he became a holy being; his 
person and property were inviolate; indeed, according to Manu, “all that exists in 
this universe is the Brahman’s property.””8 Brahmans were to be maintained by 
public and private gifts—not as charity, but as a sacred obligation;79 hospitality 
to a Brahman was one of the highest religious duties, and a Brahman not 
hospitably received could walk away with all the accumulated merits of the 
householder’s good deeds.80, X Even if a Brahman committed every crime, he 
was not to be killed; the king might exile him, but must allow him to keep his 
property.83 He who tried to strike a Brahman would suffer in hell for a hundred 
years; he who actually struck a Brahman would suffer in hell for a thousand 
years.85 If a Shudra debauched the wife of a Brahman, the Shudra’s property was 
to be confiscated, and his genitals were to be cut off.86 A Shudra who killed a 
Shudra might atone for his crime by giving ten cows to the Brahmans; if he 
killed a Vaisya, he must give the Brahmans a hundred cows; if he killed a 
Kshatriya, he must give the Brahmans a thousand cows; if he killed a Brahman 
he must die; only the murder of a Brahman was really murder.87 


The functions and obligations that corresponded to these privileges were 
numerous and burdensome. The Brahman not only acted as priest,*! but trained 
himself for the clerical, pedagogical and literary professions. He was required to 
study law and learn the Vedas; every other duty was subordinate to this;89 even 
to repeat the Vedas entitled the Brahman to beatitude, regardless of rites or 
works;90 and if he memorized the Rig-Veda he might destroy the world without 
incurring any guilt.9! He must not marry outside his caste; if he married a Shudra 
his children were to be pariahs;*!! for, said Manu, “the man who is good by birth 
becomes low by low associations, but the man who is low by birth cannot 
become high by high associations.”92 The Brahman had to bathe every day, and 
again after being shaved by a barber of low caste; he had to purify with cow- 
dung the place where he intended to sleep; and he had to follow a strict hygienic 
ritual in attending to the duties of nature.93 He was to abstain from all animal 
food, including eggs, and from onions, garlic, mushrooms and leeks. He was to 
drink nothing but water, and it must have been drawn and carried by a 
Brahman.94 He was to abstain from unguents, perfumes, sensual pleasure, 
coveteousness, and wrath.9° If he touched an unclean thing, or the person of any 
foreigner (even the Governor-General of India), he was to purify himself by 
ceremonial ablutions. If he committed a crime he had to accept a heavier 
punishment than would fall upon a lower caste: if, for example, a Shudra stole he 
was to be fined eightfold the sum or value of his theft; if a Vaisya stole he was to 
be fined sixteen-fold; a Kshatriya, thirty-twofold; a Brahman, sixty-fourfold.%° 
The Brahman was never to injure any living thing.97 

Given a moderate observation of these rules, and a people too burdened with 
the tillage of the fields, and therefore too subject to the apparently personal 
whims of the elements, to rise out of superstition to education, the power of the 
priests grew from generation to generation, and made them the most enduring 
aristocracy in history. Nowhere else can we find this astonishing phenomenon— 
so typical of the slow rate of change in India—of an upper class maintaining its 
ascendancy and privileges through all conquests, dynasties and governments for 
2500 years. Only the outcast Chandalas can rival them in perpetuity. The ancient 
Kshatriyas who had dominated the intellectual as well as the political field in the 
days of Buddha disappeared after the Gupta age; and though the Brahmans 
recognized the Rajput warriors as the later equivalent of the old fighting caste, 
the Kshatriyas, after the fall of Rajputana, soon became extinct. At last only two 
great divisions remained: the Brahmans as the social and mental rulers of India, 
and beneath them three thousand castes that were in reality industrial guilds.*!! 

Much can be said in defense of what, after monogamy, must be the most 
abused of all social institutions. The caste system had the eugenic value of 


keeping the presumably finer strains from dilution and disappearance through 
indiscriminate mixture; it established certain habits of diet and cleanliness as a 
rule of honor which all might observe and emulate; it gave order to the chaotic 
inequalities and differences of men, and spared the soul the modern fever of 
climbing and gain; it gave order to every life by prescribing for each man a 
dharma, or code of conduct for his caste; it gave order to every trade and 
profession, elevated every occupation into a vocation not lightly to be changed, 
and, by making every industry a caste, provided its members with a means of 
united action against exploitation and tyranny. It offered an escape from the 
plutocracy or the military dictatorship which are apparently the only alternatives 
to aristocracy; it gave to a country shorn of political stability by a hundred 
invasions and revolutions a social, moral and cultural order and continuity 
rivaled only by the Chinese. Amid a hundred anarchic changes in the state, the 
Brahmans maintained, through the system of caste, a stable society, and 
preserved, augmented and transmitted civilization. The nation bore with them 
patiently, even proudly, because every one knew that in the end they were the 
one indispensable government of India. 


III. MORALS AND MARRIAGE 


“Dharma”—Children—Child marriage—The art of love— 
Prostitution—Romantic love—Marriage—The family—Woman—Her 
intellectual life—Her rights—“Purdah”—Suttee—The Widow 


When the caste system dies the moral life of India will undergo a long 
transition of disorder, for there the moral code has been bound up almost 
inseparably with caste. Morality was dharma—the rule of life for each man as 
determined by his caste. To be a Hindu meant not so much to accept a creed as 
to take a place in the caste system, and to accept the dharma or duties attaching 
to that place by ancient tradition and regulation. Each post had its obligations, its 
limitations and its rights; with them and within them the pious Hindu would lead 
his life, finding in them a certain contentment of routine, and never thinking of 
stepping into another caste. “Better thine own work is, though done with fault,” 
said the Bhagavad-Gita,°8 “than doing others’ work, even excellently.” Dharma 
is to the individual what its normal development is to a seed—the orderly 
fulfilment of an inherent nature and destiny.99 So old is this conception of 
morality that even today it is difficult for all, and impossible for most, Hindus to 
think of themselves except as members of a specific caste, guided and bound by 


its rule. “Without caste,” says an English historian, “Hindu society is 
inconceivable.” 100 

In addition to the dharma of each caste the Hindu recognized a general 
dharma or obligation affecting all castes, and embracing chiefly respect for 
Brahmans, and reverence for cows.!9! Next to these duties was that of bearing 
children. “Then only is a man a perfect man,” says Manu’s code,102 “when he is 
three—himself, his wife, and his son.” Not only would children be economic 
assets to their parents, and support them as a matter of course in old age, but they 
would carry on the household worship of their ancestors, and would offer to 
them periodically the food without which these ghosts would starve.10 
Consequently there was no birth control in India, and abortion was branded as a 
crime equal to the murder of a Brahman.!04 Infanticide occurred,19° hut it was 
exceptional; the father was glad to have children, and proud to have many. The 
tenderness of the old to the young is one of the fairest aspects of Hindu 
civilization. 196 

The child was hardly born when the parents began to think of its marriage. 
For marriage, in the Hindu system, was compulsory; an unmarried man was an 
outcast, without social status or consideration, and prolonged virginity was a 
disgrace.19”7 Nor was marriage to be left to the whim of individual choice or 
romantic love; it was a vital concern of society and the race, and could not safely 
be entrusted to the myopia of passion or the accidents of proximity;198 it must be 
arranged by the parents before the fever of sex should have time to precipitate a 
union doomed, in the Hindu view, to disillusionment and bitterness. Manu gave 
the name of Gandharva marriage to unions by mutual choice, and stigmatized 
them as born of desire; they were permissible, but hardly respectable. 

The early maturity of the Hindu, making a girl of twelve as old as a girl of 
fourteen or fifteen in America, created a difficult problem of moral and social 
order.X!V Should marriage be arranged to coincide with sexual maturity, or 
should it be postponed, as in America, until the male arrives at economic 
maturity? The first solution apparently weakens the national physique,!!° unduly 
accelerates the growth of population, and sacrifices the woman almost 
completely to reproduction; the second solution leaves the problems of unnatural 
delay, sexual frustration, prostitution, and venereal disease. The Hindus chose 
child marriage as the lesser evil, and tried to mitigate its dangers by establishing, 
between the marriage and its consummation, a period in which the bride should 
remain with her parents until the coming of puberty.!!! The institution was old, 
and therefore holy; it had been rooted in the desire to prevent intercaste marriage 
through casual sexual attraction;!12 it was later encouraged by the fact that the 
conquering and otherwise ruthless Moslems were restrained by their religion 


from carrying away married women as slaves;!13 and finally it took rigid form in 
the parental resolve to protect the girl from the erotic sensibilities of the male. 

That these were reasonably keen, and that the male might be trusted to attend 
to his biological functions on the slightest provocation, appears from the Hindu 
literature of love. The Kamasutra, or “Doctrine of Desire,” is the most famous in 
a long list of works revealing a certain preoccupation with the physical and 
mental technique of sex. It was composed, the author assures us, “according to 
the precepts of Holy Writ, for the benefit of the world, by Vatsyayana, while 
leading the life of a religious student at Benares, and wholly engaged in the 
contemplation of the Deity.”!!4 “He who neglects a girl, thinking she is too 
bashful,” says this anchorite, “is despised by her as a beast ignorant of the 
working of the female mind.”!15 Vatsyayana gives a delightful picture of a girl 
in love,!16 but his wisdom is lavished chiefly upon the parental art of getting her 
married away, and the husbandly art of keeping her physically content. 

We must not presume that the sexual sensitivity of the Hindu led to any 
unusual license. Child marriage raised a barrier against premarital relations, and 
the strong religious sanctions used in the inculcation of wifely fidelity made 
adultery far more difficult and rare than in Europe or America. Prostitution was 
for the most part confined to the temples. In the south the needs of the esurient 
male were met by the providential institution of devadasis—literally “servants of 
the gods,” actually prostitutes. Each Tamil temple had a troop of “sacred 
women,” engaged at first to dance and sing before the idols, and perhaps to 
entertain the Brahmans. Some of them seem to have lived lives of almost 
conventual seclusion; others were allowed to extend their services to all who 
could pay, on condition that a part of their earnings should be contributed to the 
clergy. Many of these temple courtesans, or nautch*’ girls, provided dancing 
and singing in public functions and private gatherings, in the style of the geishas 
of Japan; some of them learned to read, and, like the hetairai of Greece, 
furnished cultured conversation in homes where the married women were neither 
encouraged to read nor allowed to mingle with guests. In 1004 a.D., as a sacred 
inscription informs us, the temple of the Chola King Rajaraja at Tanjore had four 
hundred devadasis. The custom acquired the sanctity of time, and no one seems 
to have considered it immoral; respectable women now and then dedicated a 
daughter to the profession of temple prostitute in much the same spirit in which a 
son might be dedicated to the priesthood.!!” Dubois, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, described the temples of the south as in some cases 
“converted into mere brothels”; the devadasis, whatever their original functions, 
were frankly called harlots by the public, and were used as such. If we may 
believe the old abbé, who had no reason to be prejudiced in favor of India, 


their official duties consist in dancing and singing within the temples 
twice a day, . . . and also at all public ceremonies. The first they 
execute with sufficient grace, although their attitudes are lascivious 
and their gestures indecorous. As regards their singing, it is almost 
always confined to obscene verses describing some licentious episode 
in the history of their gods.118 


Under these circumstances of temple prostitution and child marriage little 
opportunity was given for what we call “romantic love.” This idealistic devotion 
of one sex to the other appears in Indian literature—for example in the poems of 
Chandi Das and Jayadeva—but usually as a symbol of the soul surrendering to 
God; while in actual life it took most often the form of the complete devotion of 
the wife to her mate. The love poetry is sometimes of the ethereal type depicted 
by the Tennysons and Longfellows of our Puritan tradition; sometimes it is the 
full-bodied and sensuous passion of the Elizabethan stage.!19 One writer unites 
religion and love, and sees in either ecstasy a recognition of identity; another 
lists the three hundred and sixty different emotions that fill the lover’s heart, and 
counts the patterns which his teeth have left on his beloved’s flesh, or shows him 
decorating her breasts with painted flowers of sandal paste; and the author of the 
Nala and Damayanti episode in the Mahabharata describes the melancholy sighs 
and pale dyspepsia of the lovers in the best style of the French troubadours.!2° 

Such whimsical passions were seldom permitted to determine marriage in 
India. Manu allowed eight different forms of marriage, in which marriage by 
capture and marriage “from affection” were ranked lowest in the moral scale, 
and marriage by purchase was accepted as the sensible way of arranging a union; 
in the long run, the Hindu legislator thought, those marriages are most soundly 
based that rest upon an economic foundation.!2! In the days of Dubois “to 
marry” and “to buy a wife” were “synonymous expressions in India.”*V!. 122 The 
wisest marriage was held to be one arranged by the parents with full regard for 
the rules of endogamy and exogamy: the youth must marry within his caste, and 
outside his gotra or group.!23 He might take several wives, but only one of his 
own caste—who was to have precedence over the rest; preferably, said Manu, he 
was to be monogamous,XV!L 124 The woman was to love her husband with 
patient devotion; the husband was to give to his wife not romantic affection, but 
solicitous protection. 126 

The Hindu family was typically patriarchal, with the father full master of his 
wife, his children, and his slaves.!2”7 Woman was a lovely but inferior being. In 
the beginning, says Hindu legend, when Twashtri, the Divine Artificer, came to 
the creation of woman he found that he had exhausted his materials in the 


making of man, and had no solid elements left. In this dilemma he fashioned her 
eclectically out of the odds and ends of creation: 


He took the rotundity of the moon, and the curves of creepers, and 
the clinging of tendrils, and the trembling of grass, and the slenderness 
of the reed, and the bloom of flowers, and the lightness of leaves, and 
the tapering of the elephant’s trunk, and the glances of deer, and the 
clustering of rows of bees, and the joyous gaiety of sunbeams, and the 
weeping of clouds, and the fickleness of the winds, and the timidity of 
the hare, and the vanity of the peacock, and the softness of the parrot’s 
bosom, and the hardness of adamant, and the sweetness of honey, and 
the cruelty of the tiger, and the warm glow of fire, and the coldness of 
snow, and the chattering of jays, and the cooing of the kokila, and the 
hypocrisy of the crane, and the fidelity of the chakravaka; and 
compounding all these together he made woman, and gave her to 
man.129 


Nevertheless, despite all this equipment, woman fared poorly in India. Her 
high status in Vedic days was lost under priestly influence and Mohammedan 
example. The Code of Manu set the tone against her in phrases reminiscent of an 
early stage in Christian theology: “The source of dishonor is woman; the source 
of strife is woman; the source of earthly existence is woman; therefore avoid 
woman.” !30 “A female,” says another passage, “is able to draw from the right 
path in this life not a fool only but even a sage, and can lead him in subjection to 
desire or to wrath.”!31 The law laid it down that all through her life woman 
should be in tutelage, first to her father, then to her husband, and finally to her 
son.!32 The wife addressed her husband humbly as “master,” “lord,” even as 
“my god”; in public she walked some distance behind him, and seldom received 
a word from him.!33 She was expected to show her devotion by the most minute 
service, preparing the meals, eating—after they had finished—the food left by 
her husband and her sons, and embracing her husband’s feet at bedtime.!54 “A 
faithful wife,” said Manu, “must serve ... her lord as if he were a god, and never 
do aught to pain him, whatsoever be his state, and even though devoid of every 
virtue.” 135 A wife who disobeyed her husband would become a jackal in her next 
incarnation. 136 

Like their sisters in Europe and America before our own times, the women of 
India received education only if they were ladies of high degree, or temple 
prostitutes.137 The art of reading was considered inappropriate in a woman; her 
power over men could not be increased by it, and her attractiveness would be 


diminished. Says Chitra in Tagore’s play: “When a woman is merely a woman— 
when she winds herself round and round men’s hearts with her smiles and sobs 
and services and caressing endearments—then she is happy. Of what use to her 
are learning and great achievements?” 158 Knowledge of the Vedas was denied to 
her;139 “for a woman to study the Vedas,” says the Mahabharata, “is a sign of 
confusion in the realm.”140, XVIII Megasthenes reported, in Chandragupta’s days, 
that “the Brahmans keep their wives—and they have many wives-ignorant of all 
philosophy; for if women learned to look upon pleasure and pain, life and death, 
philosophically, they would become depraved, or else no longer remain in 
subjection.” 141 

In the Code of Manu three persons were ineligible to hold property: a wife, a 
son, and a slave; whatever these might earn became the property of their 
master.!42 A wife, however, could retain as her own the dowry and gifts that she 
had received at her nuptials; and the mother of a prince might govern in his stead 
during his minority.!43 The husband could divorce his wife for unchastity; the 
woman could not divorce her husband for any cause.!44 A wife who drank 
liquor, or was diseased, or rebellious, or wasteful, or quarrelsome, might at any 
time be (not divorced but) superseded by another wife. Passages of the Code 
advocate an enlightened gentleness to women: they are not to be struck “even 
with a flower”; they are not to be watched too strictly, for then their subtlety will 
find a way to mischief; and if they like fine raiment-it is wise to indulge them, 
for “if the wife be not elegantly attired, she will not exhilarate her husband,” 
whereas when “a wife is gaily adorned, the whole house is embellished.” !45 Way 
must be made for a woman, as for the aged or a priest; and “pregnant women, 
brides, and damsels shall have food before all other guests.”!46 Though woman 
could not rule as a wife, she might rule as a mother; the greatest tenderness and 
respect was paid to the mother of many children; and even the patriarchal code 
of Manu said, “The mother exceedeth a thousand fathers in the right to 
reverence.” 147 

Doubtless the influx of Islamic ideas had something to do with the decline in 
the status of woman in India after Vedic days. The custom of purdah (curtain)— 
the seclusion of married women—came into India with the Persians and the 
Mohammedans, and has therefore been stronger in the north than in the south. 
Partly to protect their wives from the Moslems, Hindu husbands developed a 
system of purdah so rigid that a respectable woman could show herself only to 
her husband and her sons, and could move in public only under a heavy veil; 
even the doctor who treated her and took her pulse had to do so through a 
curtain.!48 In some circles it was a breach of good manners to inquire after a 
man’s wife, or to speak, as a guest, to the ladies of the house.!49 


The custom of burning widows on their husbands’ pyres was also an 
importation into India. Herodotus describes it as practised by the ancient 
Scythians and Thracians; if we may believe him, the wives of a Thracian fought 
for the privilege of being slain over his grave.159 Probably the rite came down 
from the almost world-wide primitive usage of immolating one or more of the 
wives or concubines of a prince or rich man, along with slaves and other 
perquisites, to take care of him in the Beyond.!5! The Atharva-veda speaks of it 
as an old custom, but the Rig-veda indicates that in Vedic days it had been 
softened to the requirement that the widow should lie on her husband’s pyre for 
a moment before his cremation.152 The Mahabharata shows the institution 
restored and unrepentant; it gives several examples of suttee,*!* and lays down 
the rule that the chaste widow does not wish to survive her husband, but enters 
proudly into the fire.153 The sacrifice was effected by burning the wife in a pit, 
or, among the Telugus in the south, by burying her alive.!54 Strabo reports that 
suttee prevailed in India in the time of Alexander, and that the Kathei, a Punjab 
tribe, had made suttee a law in order to prevent wives from poisoning their 
husbands.15° Manu makes no mention of the practice. The Brahmans opposed it 
at first, then accepted it, and finally lent it a religious sanction by interpreting it 
as bound up with the eternity of marriage: a woman once married to a man 
remained his forever, and would be rejoined to him in his later lives.15° In 
Rajasthan the absolute possession of the wife by the husband took the form of 
the johur, in which a Rajput, facing certain defeat, immolated his wives before 
advancing to his own death in battle.15”7 The usage was widespread under the 
Moguls, despite Moslem abhorrence; and even the powerful Akbar failed to 
dislodge it. On one occasion Akbar himself tried to dissuade a Hindu bride who 
wished to be burned on the pyre of her dead betrothed; but though the Brahmans 
added their pleas to the king’s, she insisted on the sacrifice; as the flames 
reached her, and Akbar’s son Daniyal continued to argue with her, she replied, 
“Do not annoy, do not annoy.” Another widow, rejecting similar pleas, held her 
finger in the flame of a lamp until the finger was completely burned; giving no 
sign of pain, she indicated in this way her scorn of those who advised her to 
refuse the rite.158 In Vijayanagar suttee sometimes took a wholesale form; not 
one or a few but all of the many wives of a prince or a captain followed him to 
death. Conti reports that the Raya or King had selected three thousand of his 
twelve thousand wives as favorites, “on condition that at his death they should 
voluntarily burn themselves with him, which is considered to be a great honor 
for them.”159 It is difficult to say how thoroughly the medieval Hindu widow 
was reconciled to suttee by religious inculcation and belief, and the hope of 
reunion with her husband in another life. 


Suttee became less and less popular as India developed contacts with Europe; 
but the Hindu widow continued to suffer many disabilities. Since marriage 
bound a woman eternally to her husband, her remarriage after his death was a 
mortal offense, and was bound to create confusion in his later existences. The 
widow was therefore required by Brahmanical law to remain unmarried, to shave 
her head, and live out her life (if she did not prefer suttee) in the care of her 
children and in acts of private charity.!6° She was not left destitute; on the 
contrary she had a first lien on her husband’s estate for her maintenance.1!6! 
These rules were followed only by the orthodox women of the middle and upper 
classes—i.e., by some thirty per cent of the population; they were ignored by 
Moslems, Sikhs, and the lower castes.!62 Hindu opinion likened this second 
virginity of the widow to the celibacy of nuns in Christendom; in either case 
some women renounced marriage, and were set aside for charitable 
ministrations.** 


IV. MANNERS, CUSTOMS AND CHARACTER 


Sexual modesty—Hygiene—Dress—Appearance—The gentle art 
among the Hindus—Faults and virtues—Games-Festivals—Death 


It will seem incredible to the provincial mind that the same people that 
tolerated such institutions as child marriage, temple prostitution and suttee was 
also pre-eminent in gentleness, decency and courtesy. Aside from a few 
devadasis, prostitutes were rare in India, and sexual propriety was exceptionally 
high. “It must be admitted,” says the unsympathetic Dubois, “that the laws of 
etiquette and social politeness are much more clearly laid down, and much better 
observed by all classes of Hindus, even by the lowest, than they are by people of 
corresponding social position in Europe.” 164 The leading réle played by sex in 
Occidental conversation and wit was quite alien to Hindu manners, which 
forbade any public intimacy between men and women, and looked upon the 
physical contact of the sexes in dancing as improper and obscene.!6° A Hindu 
woman might go anywhere in public without fear of molestation or insult;16 
indeed the risk, as the Oriental saw the matter, was all on the other side. Manu 
warns men: “Woman is by nature ever inclined to tempt man; hence a man 
should not sit in a secluded place even with his nearest female relative”; and he 
must never look higher than the ankles of a passing girl.!67 

Cleanliness was literally next to godliness in India; hygiene was not, as 
Anatole France thought it, la seule morale, but it was made an essential part of 


piety. Manu laid down, many centuries ago, an exacting code of physical 
refinement. “Early in the morning,” one instruction reads, “let him” (the 
Brahman) “bathe, decorate his body, clean his teeth, apply collyrium to his eyes, 
and worship the gods.”1!68 The native schools made good manners and personal 
cleanliness the first courses in the curriculum. Every day the caste Hindu would 
bathe his body, and wash the simple robe he was to wear; it seemed to him 
abominable to use the same garment, unwashed, for more than a day.!69 “The 
Hindus,” said Sir William Huber, “stand out as examples of bodily cleanliness 
among Asiatic races, and, we may add, among the races of the world. The 
ablutions of the Hindu have passed into a proverb.” 179, XX1 

Yuan Chwang, 1300 years ago, described thus the eating habits of the 
Hindus: 


They are pure of themselves, and not from compulsion. Before 
every meal they must have a wash; the fragments and remains are not 
served up again; the food utensils are not passed on; those which are of 
pottery or of wood must be thrown away after use, and those which are 
of gold, silver, copper or iron get another polishing. As soon as a meal 
is over they chew the tooth-stick and make themselves clean. Before 
they have finished ablutions they do not come in contact with each 
other. 172 


The Brahman usually washed his hands, feet and teeth before and after each 
meal; he ate with his fingers from food on a leaf, and thought it unclean to use 
twice a plate, a knife or a fork; and when finished he rinsed his mouth seven 
times.!73 The toothbrush was always new—a twig freshly plucked from a tree; to 
the Hindu it seemed disreputable to brush the teeth with the hair of an animal, or 
to use the same brush twice:!74 so many are the ways in which men may scorn 
one another. The Hindu chewed almost incessantly the leaf of the betel plant, 
which blackened the teeth in a manner disagreeable to Europeans, and agreeable 
to himself. This and the occasional use of opium consoled him for his usual 
abstention from tobacco and intoxicating drinks. 


Hindu law books give explicit rules for menstrual hygiene,!75 and for meeting 
the demands of nature. Nothing could exceed in complexity or solemnity the 
ritual for Brahman defecation.!”6 The Twice-born must use only his left hand in 
this rite, and must cleanse the parts with water; and he considered his house 
defiled by the very presence of Europeans who contented themselves with 
paper.!”7 The Outcastes, however, and many Shudras, were less particular, and 


might turn any roadside into a privy.!78 In the quarters occupied by these classes 
public sanitation was confined to an open sewer line in the middle of the 
street.179 

In so warm a climate clothing was a superfluity, and beggars and saints 
bridged the social scale in agreeing to do without it. One southern caste, like the 
Canadian Doukhobors, threatened to migrate if its members were compelled to 
wear Clothing.!8°9 Until the late eighteenth century it was probably the custom in 
southern India (as still in Bali) for both sexes to go naked above the waist!®! 
Children were dressed for the most part in beads and rings. Most of the 
population went barefoot; if the orthodox Hindu wore shoes they had to be of 
cloth, for under no circumstances would he use shoes of leather. A large number 
of the men contented themselves with loin cloths; when they needed more 
covering they bound some fabric about the waist, and threw the loose end over 
the left shoulder. The Rajputs wore trousers of every color and shape, with a 
tunic girdled by a ceinture, a scarf at the neck, sandals or boots on the feet, and a 
turban on the head. The turban had come in with the Moslems, and had been 
taken over by the Hindus, who wound it carefully around the head in varying 
manner according to caste, but always with the generosity of a magician 
unfurling endless silk; sometimes one turban, unraveled, reached a length of 
seventy feet.182 The women wore a flowing robe—colorful silk sari, or 
homespun khaddar—which passed over both shoulders, clasped the waist 
tightly, and then fell to the feet; often a few inches of bronze flesh were left bare 
below the breast. Hair was oiled to guard it against the desiccating sun; men 
divided theirs in the center and drew it together into a tuft behind the left ear; 
women coiled a part of theirs upon their heads, but let the rest hang free, often 
decorating it with flowers, or covering it with a scarf. The men were handsome, 
the young women were beautiful and all presented a magnificent carriage;!8° an 
ordinary Hindu in a loin cloth often had more dignity than a European diplomat 
completely equipped. Pierre Loti thought it “incontestable that the beauty of the 
Aryan race reaches its highest development of perfection and refinement among 
the upper class” in India.!84 Both sexes were adept in cosmetics, and the women 
felt naked without jewelry. A ring in the left nostril denoted marriage. On the 
forehead, in most cases, was a painted symbol of religious faith. 

It is difficult to go below these surface appearances and describe the character 
of the Hindus, for every people harbors all virtues and all vices, and witnesses 
tend to select such of these as will point their moral and adorn their tale. “I think 
we may take as their greatest vice,” says Pere Dubois, “the untrustworthiness, 
deceit and double-dealing . .. which are common to all Hindus. . . . Certain it is 
that there is no nation in the world which thinks so lightly of an oath or of 


perjury.” 185 “Lying,” says Westermarck, “has been called the national vice of the 
Hindus.” 186 “Hindus are wily and deceitful,” says Macaulay.!8” According to the 
laws of Manu and the practice of the world a lie told for good motives is 
forgivable; if, for example, the death of a priest would result from speaking the 
truth, falsehood is justifiable.18° But Yuan Chwang tells us: “They do not 
practice deceit, and they keep their sworn obligations. . . . They will not take 
anything wrongfully, and they yield more than fairness requires.” 189 Abu-1 Fazl, 
not prejudiced in favor of India, reports the Hindus of the sixteenth century as 
“religious, affable, cheerful, lovers of justice, given to retirement, able in 
business, admirers of truth, grateful, and of unbounded fidelity.”199 “Their 
honesty,” said honest Keir Hardie, “is proverbial. They borrow and lend on word 
of mouth, and the repudiation of a debt is almost unknown.”!9! “I have had 
before me,” says a British judge in India, “hundreds of cases in which a man’s 
property, liberty and life depended upon his telling a lie, and he has refused to 
tell it.”192 How shall we reconcile these conflicting testimonies? Perhaps it is 
very simple: some Hindus are honest, and some are not. 

Again the Hindus are very cruel and gentle. The English language has derived 
a short and ugly word from that strange secret society—almost a caste—of 
Thugs which in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries committed thousands of 
atrocious murders in order (they said) to offer the victims as sacrifices to the 
goddess Kali.!95 Vincent Smith writes of these Thugs (literally, “cheats”) in 
terms not quite irrelevant to our time: 


The gangs had little to fear, and enjoyed almost complete 
immunity; .. . they always had powerful protectors. The moral feeling 
of the people had sunk so low that there were no signs of general 
reprehension of the cold-blooded crimes committed by the Thugs. 
They were accepted as part of the established order of things; and until 


the secrets of the organization were given away, . . . it was usually 
impossible to obtain evidence against even the most notorious 
Thugs. 193a 


Nevertheless there is comparatively little crime in India, and little violence. 
By universal admission the Hindus are gentle to the point of timidity;194 too 
worshipful and good-natured, too long broken upon the wheel of conquest and 
alien despotisms, to be good fighters except in the sense that they can bear pain 
with unequaled bravery.!9° Their greatest faults are probably listlessness and 
laziness; but in the Hindus these are not faults but climatic necessities and 
adaptations, like the dolce far niente of the Latin peoples, and the economic 


fever of Americans. The Hindus are sensitive, emotional, temperamental, 
imaginative; therefore they are better artists and poets than rulers or executives. 
They can exploit their fellows with the same zest that characterizes the 
entrepreneur everywhere; yet they are given to limitless charity, and are the 
most hospitable hosts this side of barbarism.19° Even their enemies admit their 
courtesy,!97 and a generous Britisher sums up his long experience by ascribing 
to the higher classes in Calcutta “polished manners, clearness and 
comprehensiveness of understanding, liberality of feeling, and independence of 
principle, that would have stamped them gentlemen in any country in the 
world.” 198 

The Hindu genius, to an outsider, seems sombre, and doubtless the Hindus 
have not had much cause for laughter. The dialogues of Buddha indicate a great 
variety of games, including one that strangely resembles chess;1!99, XXII but 
neither these nor their successors exhibit the vivacity and joyousness of Western 
games. Akbar, in the sixteenth century, introduced into India the game of 
polo,*X!I which had apparently come from Persia and was making its way 
across Tibet to China and Japan;292 and it pleased him to play pachisi (the 
modern “parchesi”) on squares cut in the pavement of the palace quadrangle at 
Agra, with pretty slave-girls as living pieces.293 


Frequent religious festivals lent color to public life. Greatest of all was the 
Durga-Puja, in honor of the great goddess-mother Kali. For weeks before its 
approach the Hindus feasted and sang; but the culminating ceremonial was a 
procession in which every family carried an image of the goddess to the Ganges, 
flung it into the river, and returned homeward with all merriness spent.294 The 
Holt festival celebrated in honor of the goddess Vasanti took on a Saturnalian 
character: phallic emblems were carried in parade, and were made to simulate 
the motions of coitus.2°5 In Chota Nagpur the harvest was the signal for general 
license; “men set aside all conventions, women all modesty, and complete 
liberty was given to the girls.” The Parganait, a caste of peasants in the Rajmahal 
Hills, held an annual agricultural festival in which the unmarried were allowed 
to indulge freely in promiscuous relations.2°° Doubtless we have here again 
relics of vegetation magic, intended to promote the fertility of families and the 
fields. More decorous were the wedding festivals that marked the great event in 
the life of every Hindu; many a father brought himself to ruin in providing a 
sumptuous feast for the marriage of his daughter or his son.297 

At the other end of life was the final ceremony—cremation. In Buddha’s days 
the Zoroastrian exposure of the corpse to birds of prey was the usual mode of 
departure; but persons of distinction were burned, after death, on a pyre, and 


their ashes were buried under a tope or stupa—i.e., a memorial shrine.298 In later 
days cremation became the privilege of every man; each night one might see 
fagots being brought together for the burning of the dead. In Yuan Chwang’s 
time it was not unusual for the very old to take death by the forelock and have 
themselves rowed by their children to the middle of the Ganges, where they 
threw themselves into the saving stream.299 Suicide under certain conditions has 
always found more approval in the East than in the West; it was permitted under 
the laws of Akbar to the old or the incurably diseased, and to those who wished 
to offer themselves as sacrifices to the gods. Thousands of Hindus have made 
their last oblation by starving themselves to death, or burying themselves in 
snow, or covering themselves with cow-dung and setting it on fire, or allowing 
crocodiles to devour them at the mouths of the Ganges. Among the Brahmans a 
form of hara-kiri arose, by which suicide was committed to avenge an injury or 
point a wrong. When one of the Rajput kings levied a subsidy upon the priestly 
caste, several of the wealthiest Brahmans stabbed themselves to death in his 
presence, laying upon him the supposedly most terrible and effective curse of all 
—that of a dying priest. The Brahmanical lawbooks required that he who had 
resolved to die by his own hand should fast for three days; and that he who 
attempted suicide and failed should perform the severest penances.?!° Life is a 
stage with one entrance, but many exits. 


I The following analysis will apply for the most part to post-Vedic and pre-British India. The reader should 
remember that India is now in flux, and that institutions, morals and manners once characteristic of her may 
be disappearing today. 


II Vijayanagar was an exception; its people ate fowl and flesh (barring oxen and cows), as well as lizards, 
rats and cats.4 


III We do not know what these “ants” were; they were more probably anteaters than ants. 


IV Cf. the red rug, from seventeenth-century India, presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Room D 
3) by Mr. J. P. Morgan. 


V The story of how Nasiru-d-din poisoned his father Ghiyasu-d-din, Sultan of Delhi (1501), illustrates the 
Moslem conception of peaceable succession. Jehangir, who did his best to depose his father Akbar, tells the 
story: 

“After this I went to the building containing the tombs of the Khalji rulers. The grave of Nasiru-d-din, 
whose face is blackened forever, was also there. It is well known that that wretch advanced himself by 
the murder of his father. Twice he gave him poison, and the father twice expelled it by means of a 
poison-antidote amulet he had on his arm. The third time the son mixed poison in a cup of sherbet and 
gave it to his father with his own hand. . . . As his father understood what efforts the son was making in 
this matter, he loosened the amulet from his arm and threw it before him; and then, turning his face in 
humility and supplication towards the throne of the Creator, said: ‘O Lord, my age has arrived at eighty 
years, and I have passed this time in prosperity and happiness such as has been attained by no king. Now 


as this is my last time, I hope that thou wilt not seize Nasir for my murder, and that, reckoning my death 
as a thing decreed, thou wilt not avenge it.’ After he had spoken these words, he drank off that poisoned 
cup of sherbet at a gulp, and delivered his soul to his Creator. 

“When I went to his (Nasir’s) tomb,” adds the virtuous Jehangir, “I gave it several kicks.”54 


VI Still more sadistic refinements of penology may be found in Dubois, p. 659. 


VII Pére Dubois, who, though unsympathetic to India, is usually truthful, gives us a picture of the ordeals 
used in his time (1820). “There are,” he says, “several other kinds of trial by ordeal. Amongst the number is 
that of boiling oil which is mixed with cow-dung, and into which the accused must plunge his arm up to the 
elbow; and that of the snake which consists in shutting up some very poisonous snake in a basket in which 
has been placed a ring or a piece of money which the accused must find and bring out with his eyes 
bandaged; if in the former case he is not scalded, and in the latter case is not bitten, his innocence is 
completely proved.”62 


VIII Tod believes that some of these charters were pious frauds.66 
IX Among the Dravidians, however, inheritance followed the female line.69 


X Certain sexual perquisites seem to have belonged to some Brahman groups. The Nambudri Brahmans 
exercised the jus prime noctis over all brides in their territory; and the Pushtimargiya priests of Bombay 
maintained this privilege until recent times.8! If we may believe Pére Dubois, the priests of the Temple of 
Tirupati (in southeastern India) offered to cure barrenness in all women who would spend a night at the 
temple.82 


XI Not all priests were Brahmans, and latterly many Brahmans have not been priests. In the United 
Provinces a large number of them are cooks.88 


XII This word is from the Tamil paraiyan, meaning one of low caste. 
XIII On the caste system in our time cf. Chap, Xx, Sect, iv, below. 


XIV It should be added that Gandhi denies that this precocity has any physical basis. “I loathe and detest 
child marriage,” he writes. “I shudder to see a child widow. I have never known a grosser superstition than 
that the Indian climate causes sexual precocity. What does bring about untimely puberty is the mental and 
moral atmosphere surrounding family life.”109 


XV From the Hindu nach, dancer. 


XVI Strabo (ca. 20 A.D.), relying on Aristobulus, describes “some novel and unusual customs at Taxila: 
those who by reason of poverty are unable to marry off their daughters, lead them forth to the market place 
in the power of their age to the sound of both trumpets and drums (precisely the instruments used to signal 
the call to battle), thus assembling a crowd; and to any man who comes forward they first expose her rear 
parts up to the shoulders, and then her front parts, and if she pleases him, and at the same time allows 
herself to be persuaded, on approved terms, he marries her.” 128 


XVII Among the Rajputs, if we may believe Tod, it was usual for the prince to have different wives for 
each day of the week. 125 


XVIII We must compare this attitude not with our contemporary European or American views, but with the 
reluctance of the medieval clergy to allow a general reading of the Bible, or the intellectual education of 
woman. 


XIX More properly sati, pronounced suttee, and meaning “devoted wife.” 


XX In considering alien customs we must continually remind ourselves that foreign practices cannot be 
judged intelligently by our own moral code. “The superficial observer who applies his own standard to the 
customs of all nations,” says Tod, “laments with affected philanthropy the degraded condition of the Hindu 
female, in which sentiment he would find her little disposed to join him.”!63 On contemporary changes in 
these customs cf. Chapter XXII below. 


XXI A great Hindu, Lajpat Rai, reminded Europe that “long before the European nations knew anything of 
hygiene, and long before they realized the value of toothbrush and a daily bath, the Hindus were, as a rule, 
given to both. Only twenty years ago London houses had no bath-tubs, and the toothbrush was a luxury.”!71 


XXII Chess is so old that half the nations of antiquity claim its birthplace. The view generally accepted by 
archeologists of the game is that it arose in India; certainly we find there its oldest indisputable appearance 
(ca. 750 A.D.). The word chess comes from the Persian shah, king; and checkmate is originally shah-mat 
—“king dead.” The Persians called it shatranj, and took both the word and the game, through the Arabs, 
from India, where it was known as chaturanga, or “four angles”—elephants, horses, chariots and foot- 
soldiers. The Arabs still call the bishop al-fil—i.e., elephant (from aleph-hind, Arabic for “ox of India’”).299 
The Hindus tell a delightful legend to account for the origin of the game. At the beginning of the fifth 
century of our era (the story goes), a Hindu monarch offended his Brahman and Kshatriya admirers by 
ignoring their counsels and forgetting that the love of the people is the surest support of a throne. A 
Brahman, Sissa, undertook to open the eyes of the young king by devising a game in which the piece that 
represented the king, though highest in dignity and value (as in Oriental war), should be, alone, almost 
helpless; hence came chess. The ruler liked the game so well that he invited Sissa to name his reward. 
Sissa modestly asked for some grains of rice, the quantity to be determined by placing one grain upon the 
first of the sixty-four squares of the chess-board, and then doubling the number of grains with each 
succeeding square. The king agreed at once, but was soon surprised to find that he had promised away his 
kingdom. Sissa took the opportunity to point out to his master how easily a monarch may be led astray 
when he scorns his counsellors.20! Credat qui vult. 


XXIII From the Tibetan word pulu, Hindu Balti dialect polo, meaning ball; cf. the Latin pila. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
The Paradise of the Gods 


IN no other country is religion so powerful, or so important, as in India. If the 
Hindus have permitted alien governments to be set over them again and again it 
is partly because they did not care much who ruled or exploited them—natives 
or foreigners; the crucial matter was religion, not politics; the soul, not the body; 
endless later lives rather than this passing one. When Ashoka became a saint, 
and Akbar almost adopted Hinduism, the power of religion was revealed over 
even the strongest men. In our century it is a saint, rather than a statesman, who 
for the first time in history has unified all India. 


I. THE LATER HISTORY OF BUDDHISM 


The Zenith of Buddhism—The Two Vehicles—“Mahayana”— 
Buddhism, Stoicism and Christianity—The decay of Buddhism—Its 
migrations: Ceylon, Burma, Turkestan, Tibet, Cambodia, China, 
Japan 


Two hundred years after Ashoka’s death Buddhism reached the peak of its 
curve in India. The period of Buddhist growth from Ashoka to Harsha was in 
many ways the climax of Indian religion, education and art. But the Buddhism 
that prevailed was not that of Buddha; we might better describe it as that of his 
rebellious disciple Subhadda, who, on hearing of the Master’s death, said to the 
monks: “Enough, sirs! Weep not, neither lament! We are well rid of the great 
Samana . We used to be annoyed by being told, “This beseems you, this 
beseems you not.’ But now we shall be able to do whatever we like; and what 
we do not like, that we shall not have to do!”! 

The first thing they did with their freedom was to split into sects. Within two 
centuries of Buddha’s death eighteen varieties of Buddhistic doctrine had 
divided the Master’s heritage. The Buddhists of south India and Ceylon held fast 
for a time to the simpler and purer creed of the Founder, which came to be called 
Hinayana, or the “Lesser Vehicle”: they worshiped Buddha as a great teacher, 
but not as a god, and their Scriptures were the Pali texts of the more ancient 


faith. But throughout northern India, Tibet, Mongolia, China and Japan the 
Buddhism that prevailed was the Mahayana, or the “Greater Vehicle,” defined 
and propagated by Kanishka’s Council; these (politically) inspired theologians 
announced the divinity of Buddha, surrounded him with angels and saints, 
adopted the Yoga asceticism of Patanjali, and issued in Sanskrit a new set of 
Holy Writ which, though it lent itself readily to metaphysical and scholastic 
refinements, proclaimed and certified a more popular religion than the austere 
pessimism of Shakya-muni. 

The Mahayana was Buddhism softened with Brahmanical deities, practices 
and myths, and adapted to the needs of the Kushan Tatars and the Mongols of 
Tibet, over whom Kanishka had extended his rule. A heaven was conceived in 
which there were many Buddhas, of whom Amida Buddha, the Redeemer, came 
to be the best beloved by the people; this heaven and a corresponding hell were 
to be the reward or punishment of good or evil done on earth, and would thereby 
liberate some of the King’s militia for other services. The greatest of the saints, 
in this new theology, were the Bodhisattwas, or future Buddhas, who voluntarily 
refrained from achieving the Nirvana (here freedom from rebirth) that was 
within their merit and power, in order to be reborn into life after life, and to help 
others on earth to find the Way.! As in Mediterranean Christianity, these saints 
became so popular that they almost crowded out the head of the pantheon in 
worship and art. The veneration of relics, the use of holy water, candles, incense, 
the rosary, clerical vestments, a liturgical dead language, monks and nuns, 
monastic tonsure and celibacy, confession, fast days, the canonization of saints, 
purgatory and masses for the dead flourished in Buddhism as in medieval 
Christianity, and seem to have appeared in Buddhism first.!!§ Mahayana became 
to Hinayana or primitive Buddhism what Catholicism was to Stoicism and 
primitive Christianity. Buddha, like Luther, had made the mistake of supposing 
that the drama of religious ritual could be replaced with sermons and morality; 
and the victory of a Buddhism rich in myths, miracles, ceremonies and 
intermediating saints corresponds to the ancient and current triumph of a colorful 
and dramatic Catholicism over the austere simplicity of early Christianity and 
modern Protestantism. 

That same popular preference for polytheism, miracles and myths which 
destroyed Buddha’s Buddhism finally destroyed, in India, the Buddhism of the 
Greater Vehicle itself. For—to speak with the hindsight wisdom of the historian 
—if Buddhism was to take over so much of Hinduism, so many of its legends, 
its rites and its gods, soon very little would remain to distinguish the two 
religions; and the one with the deeper roots, the more popular appeal, and the 
richer economic resources and political support would gradually absorb the 


other. Rapidly superstition, which seems to be the very lifeblood of our race, 
poured over from the older faith to the younger one, until even the phallic 
enthusiasms of the Shakti sects found place in the ritual of Buddhism. Slowly the 
patient and tenacious Brahmans recaptured influence and imperial patronage; 
and the success of the youthful philosopher Shankara in restoring the authority 
of the Vedas as the basis of Hindu thought put an end to the intellectual 
leadership of the Buddhists in India. 

The final blow came from without, and was in a sense invited by Buddhism 
itself. The prestige of the Sangha, or Buddhist Order, had, after Ashoka, drawn 
the best blood of Magadha into a celibate and pacific clergy; even in Buddha’s 
time some patriots had complained that “the monk Gautama causes fathers to 
beget no sons, and families to become extinct.”5 The growth of Buddhism and 
monasticism in the first year of our era sapped the manhood of India, and 
conspired with political division to leave India open to easy conquest. When the 
Arabs came, pledged to spread a simple and stoic monotheism, they looked with 
scom upon the lazy, venal, miracle-mongering Buddhist monks; they smashed 
the monasteries, killed thousands of monks, and made monasticism unpopular 
with the cautious. The survivors were re-absorbed into the Hinduism that had 
begotten them; the ancient orthodoxy received the penitent heresy, and 
“Brahmanism killed Buddhism by a fraternal embrace.”® Brahmanism had 
always been tolerant; in all the history of the rise and fall of Buddhism and a 
hundred other sects we find much disputation, but no instance of persecution. On 
the contrary Brahmanism eased the return of the prodigal by proclaiming 
Buddha a god (as an avatar of Vishnu), ending animal sacrifice, and accepting 
into orthodox practice the Buddhist doctrine of the sanctity of all animal life. 
Quietly and peacefully, after half a thousand years of gradual decay, Buddhism 
disappeared from India.!!! 


Meanwhile it was winning nearly all the remainder of the Asiatic world. Its 
ideas, its literature and its art spread to Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula in the 
south, to Tibet and Turkestan in the north, to Burma, Siam, Cambodia, China, 
Korea and Japan in the east; in this way all of these regions except the Far East 
received as much civilization as they could digest, precisely as western Europe 
and Russia received civilization from Roman and Byzantine monks in the 
Middle Ages. The cultural zenith of most of these nations came from the 
stimulus of Buddhism. From the time of Ashoka to its decay in the ninth century, 
Anuradhapura, in Ceylon, was one of the major cities of the Oriental world; the 
Bo-tree there has been worshiped for two thousand years, and the temple on the 
heights of Kandy is one of the Meccas of the 150,000,000 Buddhists of Asia.!V 


The Buddhism of Burma is probably the purest now extant, and its monks often 
approach the ideal of Buddha; under their ministrations the 13,000,000 
inhabitants of Burma have reached a standard of living considerably higher than 
that of India.?7 Sven Hedin, Aurel Stein and Pelliot have unearthed from the 
sands of Turkestan hundreds of Buddhist manuscripts, and other evidences of a 
culture which flourished there from the time of Kanishka to the thirteenth 
century A.D. In the seventh century of our era the enlightened warrior, Srong-tsan 
Gampo, established an able government in Tibet, annexed Nepal, built Lhasa as 
his capital, and made it rich as a halfway house in Chinese-Indian trade. Having 
invited Buddhist monks to come from India and spread Buddhism and education 
among his people, he retired from rule for four years in order to learn how to 
read and write, and inaugurated the Golden Age of Tibet. Thousands of 
monasteries were built in the mountains and on the great plateau; and a 
voluminous Tibetan canon of Buddhist books was published, in three hundred 
and thirty-three volumes, which preserved for modern scholarship many works 
whose Hindu originals have long been lost.® Here, eremitically sealed from the 
rest of the world, Buddhism developed into a maze of superstitions, monasticism 
and ecclesiasticism rivaled only by early medieval Europe; and the Dalai Lama 
(or “All-Embracing Priest”), hidden away in the great Potala monastery that 
overlooks the city of Lhasa, is still believed by the good people of Tibet to be the 
living incarnation of the Bodhisattwa Avalokiteshvafa.2 In Cambodia, or Indo- 
China, Buddhism conspired with Hinduism to provide the religious framework 
for one of the richest ages in the history of Oriental art. Buddhism, like 
Christianity, won its greatest triumphs outside the land of its birth; and it won 
them without shedding a drop of blood. 


II. THE NEW DIVINITIES 


Hinduism—Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva—Krishna—Kali—Animal gods— 
The sacred cow—Polytheism and monotheism 


The “Hinduism” that now replaced Buddhism was not one religion, nor was it 
only religion; it was a medley of faiths and ceremonies whose practitioners had 
only four qualities in common: they recognized the caste system and the 
leadership of the Brahmans, they reverenced the cow as especially representative 
of divinity, they accepted the law of Karma and the transmigration of souls, and 
they replaced with new gods the deities of the Vedas. These faiths had in part 
antedated and survived Vedic nature worship; in part they had grown from the 


connivance of the Brahmans at rites, divinities and beliefs unknown to the 
Scriptures and largely contrary to the Vedic spirit; they had boiled in the 
cauldron of Hindu religious thought even while Buddhism maintained a passing 
intellectual ascendancy. 

The gods of Hinduism were characterized by a kind of anatomical 
superabundance vaguely symbolizing extraordinary knowledge, activity or 
power. The new Brahma had four faces, Kartikeya six; Shiva had three eyes, 
Indra a thousand; and nearly every deity had four arms.1° At the head of this 
revised pantheon was Brahma, chivalrously neuter, acknowledged master of the 
gods, but no more noticed in actual worship than a constitutional monarch in 
modern Europe. Combined with him and Shiva in a triad—not a trinity—of 
dominant deities was Vishnu, a god of love who repeatedly became man in order 
to help mankind. His greatest incarnation was Krishna; as such he was born in a 
prison, had accomplished many marvels of heroism and romance, healed the 
deaf and the blind, helped lepers, championed the poor, and raised men from the 
grave. He had a beloved disciple, Arjuna, before whom he was transfigured. He 
died, some say, by an arrow; others say by a crucifixion on a tree. He descended 
into hell, rose to heaven, and will return on the last day to judge the quick and 
the dead.11 

To the Hindu there are three chief processes in life and the universe: creation, 
preservation and destruction. Hence divinity takes for him three main forms: 
Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and Shiva the Destroyer; these are the 
Trimurti, or “Three Shapes,” which all Hindus but the Jains adore.Y Popular 
devotion is divided between Vaishnavism, the religion of Vishnu, and Shivaism, 
the religion of Shiva. The two cults are peaceful neighbors, and sometimes hold 
sacrifices in the same temple;!3 and the wise Brahmans, followed by a majority 
of the people, pay equal honor to both these gods. Pious Vaishnavites paint upon 
their foreheads every morning with red clay the trident sign of Vishnu; pious 
Shivaites trace horizontal lines across their brows with cow-dung ashes, or wear 
the linga—symbol of the male organ—fastened on their arms or hung from their 
necks. 14 

The worship of Shiva is one of the oldest, most profound and most terrible 
elements in Hinduism. Sir John Marshall reports “unmistakable evidence” of the 
cult of Shiva at Mohenjo-daro, partly in the form of a three-headed Shiva, partly 
in the form of little stone columns which he presumes to be as phallic as their 
modern counterparts. “Shivaism,” he concludes, “is therefore the most ancient 
living faith in the world.”V! 15 The name of the god is a euphemism; literally it 
means “propitious”; whereas Shiva himself is viewed chiefly as a god of cruelty 
and destruction, the personification of that cosmic force which destroys, one 


after another, all the forms that reality takes—all cells, all organisms, all species, 
all ideas, all works, all planets and all things. Never has another people dared to 
face the impermanence of forms, and the impartiality of nature, so frankly, or to 
recognize so clearly that evil balances good, that destruction goes step by step 
with creation, and that all birth is a capital crime, punishable with death. The 
Hindu, tortured with a thousand misfortunes and sufferings, sees in them the 
handiwork of a vivacious force that appears to find pleasure in breaking down 
everything that Brahma—the creative power in nature—has produced. Shiva 
dances to the tune of a perpetually forming, dissolving and re-forming world. 

Just as death is the penalty of birth, so birth is the frustration of death; and the 
same god who symbolizes destruction represents also, for the Hindu mind, that 
passion and torrent of reproduction which overrides the death of the individual 
with the continuance of the race. In some parts of India, particularly Bengal, this 
creative or reproductive energy (Shakti) of Shiva or nature is personified in the 
figure of Shiva’s wife, Kali (Parvati, Uma, Durga), and is worshiped in one of 
the many Shakti cults. Until the last century this worship was a bloody ritual, 
often involving human sacrifice; latterly the goddess has been content with 
goats.!7 The deity is portrayed for the populace by a black figure with gaping 
mouth and protruding tongue, adorned with snakes and dancing upon a corpse; 
her earrings are dead men, her necklace is a string of skulls, her face and breasts 
are smeared with blood.!8 Two of her four hands carry a sword and a severed 
head; the other two are extended in blessing and protection. For Kali-Parvati is 
the goddess of motherhood as well as the bride of destruction and death; she can 
be tender as well as cruel, and can smile as well as kill; once, perhaps, she was a 
mother-goddess in Sumeria, and was imported into India before she became so 
terrible.19 Doubtless she and her lord are made as horrible as possible in order 
that timid worshipers may be frightened into decency, and perhaps into 
generosity to the priests. V!! 

These are the greater gods of Hinduism; but they are merely five of thirty 
million deities in the Hindu pantheon; only to catalogue them would take a 
hundred volumes. Some of them are more properly angels, some are what we 
should call devils, some are heavenly bodies like the sun, some are mascots like 
Lakshmi (goddess of good luck), many of them are beasts of the field or fowl of 
the air. To the Hindu mind there was no real gap between animals and men; 
animals as well as men had souls, and souls were perpetually passing from men 
into animals, and back again; all these species were woven into one infinite web 
of Karma and reincarmation. The elephant, for example, became the god 
Ganesha, and was recognized as Shiva’s son;2! he personified man’s animal 
nature, and at the same time his image served as a charm against evil fortune. 


Monkeys and snakes were terrible, and therefore divine. The cobra or naga, 
whose bite causes almost immediate death, received especial veneration; 
annually the people of many parts of India celebrated a religious feast in honor 
of snakes, and made offerings of milk and plantains to the cobras at the entrance 
to their holes.22 Temples have been erected in honor of snakes, as in eastern 
Mysore; great numbers of reptiles take up their residence in these buildings, and 
are fed and cared for by the priests.23 Crocodiles, tigers, peacocks, parrots, even 
rats, receive their meed of worship.24 

Most sacred of all animals to a Hindu is the cow. Images of bulls, in every 
material and size, appear in temples and homes, and in the city squares; the cow 
itself is the most popular organism in India, and has full freedom of the streets; 
its dung is used as fuel or a holy ointment; its urine is a sacred wine that will 
wash away all inner or outer uncleanness. Under no circumstances are these 
animals to be eaten by a Hindu, nor is their flesh to be worn as clothing— 
headgear or gloves or shoes; and when they die they are to be buried with the 
pomp of religious ritual.25 Perhaps wise statesmanship once decreed this tabu in 
order to preserve agricultural draft animals for the growing population of 
India;29 today, however, they number almost one-fourth as many as the 
population.2” The Hindu view is that it is no more unreasonable to feel a 
profound affection for cows, and a profound revulsion at the thought of eating 
them, than it is to have similar feelings in regard to domestic cats and dogs; the 
cynical view of the matter is that the Brahmans believed that cows should never 
be slaughtered, that insects should never be injured, and that widows should, be 
bummed alive. The truth is that the worship of animals occurs in the history of 
every people, and that if one must deify any animal, the kind and placid cow 
seems entitled to her measure of devotion. We must not be too haughtily 
shocked by the menagerie of Hindu gods; we too have had our serpent-devil of 
Eden, our golden calf of the Old Testament, our sacred fish of the catacombs, 
and our gracious Lamb of God. 

The secret of polytheism is the inability of the simple mind to think in 
impersonal terms; it can understand persons more readily than forces, wills more 
easily than laws.28 The Hindu suspects that our human senses see only the 
outside of the events that they report; behind the veil of these phenomena, he 
thinks, there are countless superphysical beings whom, in Kant’s phrase, we can 
only conceive but never perceive. A certain philosophical tolerance in the 
Brahmans has added to the teeming pantheon of India; local or tribal gods have 
been received into the Hindu Valhalla by adoption, usually by interpreting them 
as aspects or avatars of accepted deities; every faith could get its credentials if it 
paid its dues. In the end nearly every god became a phase, attribute or 


incarnation of another god, until all these divinities, to adult Hindu minds, 
merged into one; polytheism became pantheism, almost monotheism, almost 
monism. Just as a good Christian may pray to the Madonna or one of a thousand 
saints, and yet be a monotheist in the sense that he recognizes one God as 
supreme, so the Hindu prays to Kali or Rama or Krishma or Ganesha without 
presuming for a moment that these are supreme deities.V!!! Some Hindus 
recognize Vishnu as supreme, and call Shiva merely a subordinate divinity; 
some call Shiva supreme, and make Vishnu an angel; if only a few worship 
Brahma it is because of its impersonality, its intangibility, its distance, and for 
the same reason that most churches in Christendom were erected to Mary or a 
saint, while Christianity waited for Voltaire to raise a chapel to God. 


TI. BELIEFS 


The “Puranas”—The reincarnations of the universe—The migrations 
of the soul—“Karma”—lIts philosophical aspects—Life as evil— 
Release 


Mingled with this complex theology is a complex mythology at once 
superstitious and profound. The Vedas having died in the language in which they 
were written, and the metaphysics of the Brahman schools being beyond the 
comprehension of the people, Vyasa and others, over a period of a thousand 
years (500 B.c.—500 a.D.), composed eighteen Puranas—“old stories”—in 
400,000 couplets, expounding to the laity the exact truth about the creation of 
the world, its periodical evolution and dissolution, the genealogy of the gods, 
and the history of the heroic age. These books made no pretense to literary form, 
logical order, or numerical moderation; they insisted that the lovers Urvashi and 
Pururavas spent 61,000 years in pleasure and delight.5° But through the 
intelligibility of their language, the attractiveness of their parables, and the 
orthodoxy of their doctrine they became the second Bible of Hinduism, the 
grand repository of its superstitions, its myths, even of its philosophy. Here, for 
example, in the Vishnupurana, is the oldest and ever-recurrent theme of Hindu 
thought—that individual separateness is an illusion, and that all life is one: 


After a thousand years came Ribhu 

To Nidagha’s city, to impart further knowledge to him. 

He saw him outside the city 

Just as the King was about to enter with a great train of attendants, 


Standing afar and holding himself apart from the crowd, 

His neck wizened with fasting, returning from the wood with fuel and 
grass. 

When Ribhu saw him, he went to him and greeted him and said: 

“O Brahman, why standest thou here alone?” 

Nidagha said: “Behold the crowd pressing about the King, 

Who is just entering the city. That is why I stand alone.” 

Ribhu said: “Which of these is the King? 

And who are the others? 

Tell me that, for thou seemest informed.” 

Nidagha said: “He who rides upon the fiery elephant, towering like a 
mountain peak, 

That is the King. The others are his attendants.” 

Ribhu said: “These two, the King and the elephant, are pointed out by 
you 

Without being separated by mark of distinction; 

Give me the mark of distinction between them. 

I would know, which is here the elephant and which the King.” 
Nidagha said: “The elephant is below, the King is above him; 

Who does not know the relationship of borne to bearer?” 

Ribhu said: “That I may know, teach me. 

What is that which is indicated by the word ‘below’, and what is 
‘above’ ?” 

Straight Nidagha sprang upon the Guru,!* and said to him: 

“Hear now, I will tell thee what thou demandest of me: 

I am above like the King. You are below, like the elephant. 

For thy instruction I give thee this example.” 

Ribhu said: “If you are in the position of the King, and I in that of the 
elephant, 

So tell me this still: Which of us is you, and which is I?” 

Then swiftly Nidagha, falling down before him, clasped his feet and 
spake: 

“Truly thou art Ribhu, my Master... . 

By this I know that thou, my Guru, art come.” 

Ribhu said: “Yes, to give thee teaching, 

Because of thy former willingness to serve me, 

I, Ribhu by name, am come to thee. 

And what I have just taught thee in short— 

Heart of highest truth—that is complete non-duality.”* 


When he had thus spoken to Nidagha the Guru Ribhu departed thence. 
But forthwith Nidagha, taught by this symbolic teaching, turned his 
mind completely to non-duality. 

All beings from thenceforth he saw not distinct from himself. 

And so he saw Brahman. And thus he achieved the highest salvation.31 


In these Puranas, and kindred writings of medieval India, we find a very 
modern theory of the universe. There is no creation in the sense of Genesis; the 
world is perpetually evolving and dissolving, growing and decaying, through 
cycle after cycle, like every plant in it, and every organism. Brahma—or, as the 
Creator is more often called in this literature, Prajapati—is the spiritual force that 
upholds this endless process. We do not know how the universe began, if it did; 
perhaps, say the Puranas, Brahma laid it as an egg and then hatched it by sitting 
on it; perhaps it is a passing error of the Maker, or a little joke.22 Each cycle or 
Kalpa in the history of the universe is divided into a thousand mahayugas, or 
great ages, of 4,320,000 years each; and each mahayuga contains four yugas or 
ages, in which the human race undergoes a gradual deterioration. In the present 
mahayuga three ages have now passed, totaling 3,888,888 years; we live in the 
fourth age, the Kali-yuga, or Age of Misery; 5035 years of this bitter era have 
elapsed, but 426,965 remain. Then the world will suffer one of its periodical 
deaths, and Brahma will begin another “day of Brahma,” i.e., a Kalpa of 
4,320,000,000 years. In each Kalpa cycle the universe develops by natural 
means and processes, and by natural means and processes decays; the 
destruction of the whole world is as certain as the death of a mouse, and, to the 
philosopher, not more important. There is no final purpose towards which the 
whole creation moves; there is no “progress”; there is only endless repetition.3° 


Through all these ages and great ages billions of souls have passed from 
species to species, from body to body, from life to life, in weary transmigration. 
An individual is not really an individual, he is a link in the chain of life, a page 
in the chronicle of a soul; a species is not really a separate species, for the souls 
in these flowers or fleas may yesterday have been, or tomorrow may be, the 
spirits of men; all life is one. A man is only partly a man, he is also an animal; 
shreds and echoes of past lower existences linger in him, and make him more 
akin to the brute than to the sage. Man is only a part of nature, not actually its 
center or master;*4 a life is only a part of a soul’s career, not the entirety; every 
form is transitory, but every reality is continuous and one. The many 
reincarnations of a soul are like years or days in a single life, and may bring the 
soul now to growth, now to decay. How can the individual life, so brief in the 


tropic torrent of generations, contain all the history of a soul, or give it due 
punishment and reward for its evil and its good? And if the soul is immortal, 
how could one short life determine its fate forever?! 

Life can be understood, says the Hindu, only on the assumption that each 
existence is bearing the penalty or enjoying the fruits of vice or virtue in some 
antecedent life. No deed small or great, good or bad, can be without effect; 
everything will out. This is the Law of Karma—the Law of the Deed—the law 
of causality in the spiritual world; and it is the highest and most terrible law of 
all. If a man does justice and kindness without sin his reward cannot come in one 
mortal span; it is stretched over other lives in which, if his virtue persists, he will 
be reborn into loftier place and larger good fortune; but if he lives evilly he will 
be reborn as an Outcaste, or a weasel, or a dog.35, X!! This law of Karma, like the 
Greek Moira or Fate, is above both gods and men; even the gods do not change 
its absolute operation; or, as the theologians put it, Karma and the will or action 
of the gods are one.38 But Karma is not Fate; Fate implies the helplessness of 
man to determine his own lot; Karma makes him (taking all his lives as a whole) 
the creator of his own destiny. Nor do heaven and hell end the work of Karma, 
or the chain of births and deaths; the soul, after the death of the body, may go to 
hell for special punishment, or to heaven for quick and special reward; but no 
soul stays in hell, and few souls stay in heaven, forever; nearly every soul that 
enters them must sooner or later return to earth, and live out its Karma in new 
incamnations.°9, XIII 

Biologically there was much truth in this doctrine. We are the reincarnations 
of our ancestors, and will be reincarnated in our children; and the defects of the 
fathers are to some extent (though perhaps not as much as good conservatives 
suppose) visited upon the children, even through many generations. Karma was 
an excellent myth for dissuading the human beast from murder, theft, 
procrastination, or offertorial parsimony; furthermore, it extended the sense of 
moral unity and obligations to all life, and gave the moral code an extent of 
application far greater, and more logical, than in any other civilization. Good 
Hindus do not kill insects if they can possibly avoid it; “even those whose 
aspirations to virtue are modest treat animals as humble brethren rather than as 
lower creatures over whom they have dominion by divine command.”4! 
Philosophically, Karma explained for India many facts otherwise obscure in 
meaning or bitterly unjust. All those eternal inequalities among men which so 
frustrate the eternal demands for equality and justice; all the diverse forms of 
evil that blacken the earth and redden the stream of history; all the suffering that 
enters into human life with birth and accompanies it unto death, seemed 
intelligible to the Hindu who accepted Karma; these evils and injustices, these 


variations between idiocy and genius, poverty and wealth, were the results of 
past existences, the inevitable working out of a law unjust for a life or a moment, 
but perfectly just in the end.X!V Karma is one of those many inventions by which 
men have sought to bear evil patiently, and to face life with hope. To explain 
evil, and to find for men some scheme in which they may accept it, if not with 
good cheer, then with peace of mind—this is the task that most religions have 
attempted to fulfill. Since the real problem of life is not suffering but undeserved 
suffering, the religion of India mitigates the human tragedy by giving meaning 
and value to grief and pain. The soul, in Hindu theology, has at least this 
consolation, that it must bear the consequences only of its own acts; unless it 
questions all existence it can accept evil as a passing punishment, and look 
forward to tangible rewards for virtue borne. 

But in truth the Hindus do question all existence. Oppressed with an 
enervating environment, national subjection and economic exploitation, they 
have tended to look upon life as more a bitter punishment than an opportunity or 
a reward. The Vedas, written by a hardy race coming in from the north, were 
almost as optimistic as Whitman; Buddha, representing the same stock five 
hundred years later, already denied the value of life; the Puranas, five centuries 
later still, represented a view more profoundly pessimistic than anything known 
in the West except in stray moments of philosophic doubt.XV The East, until 
reached by the Industrial Revolution, could not understand the zest with which 
the Occident has taken life; it saw only superficiality and childishness in our 
merciless busyness, our discontented ambition, our nerve-racking labor-saving 
devices, our progress and speed; it could no more comprehend this profound 
immersion in the surface of things, this clever refusal to look ultimates in the 
face, than the West can fathom the quiet inertia, the “stagnation” and 
“hopelessness” of the traditional East. Heat cannot understand cold. 

“What is the most wonderful thing in the world?” asks Yama of Yudishthira; 
and Yudishthira replies: “Man after man dies; seeing this, men still move about 
as if they were immortal.”44 “By death the world is afflicted,” say the 
Mahabharata, “by age it is held in bar, and the nights are the Unfailing Ones 
that are ever coming and going. When I know that death cannot halt, what can I 
expect from walking in a cover of lore?”45 And in the Ramayana Sita asks, as 
her reward for fidelity through every temptation and trial, only death: 


If in truth unto my husband I have proved a faithful wife, 
Mother Earth, relieve thy Sita from the burden of this life!46 


So the last word of Hindu religious thought is moksha, release—first from 
desire, then from life. Nirvana may be one release or the other; but it is fullest in 
both. The sage Bhartri-hari expresses the first: 


Everything on earth gives cause for fear, and the only freedom from 
fear is to be found in the renunciation of all desire. .. . Once upon a 
time the days seemed long to me when my heart was sorely wounded 
through asking favors from the rich; and yet again the days seemed all 
too short for me when I sought to carry out all my worldly desires and 
ends. But now as a philosopher I sit on a hard stone in a cave on the 
mountainside, and time and again I laugh when I think of my former 
life.47 


Gandhi expresses the second form of release: “I do not want to be reborn,” he 
says.48 The highest and final aspiration of the Hindu is to escape reincarnation, 
to lose that fever of ego which revives with each individual body and birth. 
Salvation does not come by faith, nor yet by works; it comes by such 
uninterrupted self-denial, by such selfless intuition of the part-engulfing Whole, 
that at last the self is dead, and there is nothing to be reborn. The hell of 
individuality passes into the haven and heaven of unity, of complete and 
impersonal absorption into Brahman, the soul or Force of the World. 


IV. CURIOSITIES OF RELIGION 


Superstitions—Astrology—Phallic worship—Ritual—Sacrifice— 
Purification—The sacred waters 


Amid all this theology of fear and suffering, superstition—first aid from the 
supernatural for the minor ills of life—flourished with rank fertility. Oblations, 
charms, exorcisms, astrology, oracles, incantations, vows, palmistry, divination, 
2,728,812 priests, a million fortune-tellers, a hundred thousand snake-charmers, 
a million fakirs, yogis and other holy men—this is one part of the historic picture 
of India. For twelve hundred years the Hindus have had a great number of 
Tantras (manuals) expounding mysticism, witchcraft, divination and magic, and 
formulating the holy mantras (spells) by which almost any purpose might be 
magically attained. The Brahmans looked with silent contempt upon this religion 
of magic; they tolerated it partly because they feared that superstition among the 
people might be essential to their own power, partly, perhaps, because they 


believed that superstition is indestructible, dying in one form only to be reborn in 
another. No man of sense, they felt, would quarrel with a force capable of so 
many reincarnations. 

The simple Hindu, like many cultured Americans,*V! accepted astrology, and 
took it for granted that every star exercised a special influence over those born 
under its ascendancy.°9 Menstruating women, like Ophelia, were to keep out of 
the sunshine, for this might make them pregnant.°! The secret of material 
prosperity, said the Kaushitaki Upanishad, is the regular adoration of the new 
moon. Sorcerers, necromancers and soothsayers, for a pittance, expounded the 
past and the future by studying palms, ordure, dreams, signs in the sky, or holes 
eaten into cloth by mice. Chanting the charms which only they knew how to 
recite, they laid ghosts, bemused cobras, enthralled birds, and forced the gods 
themselves to come to the aid of the contributor. Magicians, for the proper fee, 
introduced a demon into one’s enemy, or expelled it from one’s self; they caused 
the enemy’s sudden death, or brought him down with an incurable disease. Even 
a Brahman, when he yawned, snapped his fingers to right and left to frighten 
away the evil spirits that might enter his mouth,*V!! At all times the Hindu, like 
many European peasants, was on his guard against the evil eye; at any time he 
might be visited with misfortune, or death, magically brought upon him by his 
enemies. Above all, the magician could restore sexual vitality, or inspire love in 
any one for any one, or give children to barren women.°2 

There was nothing, not even Nirvana, that the Hindu desired so intensely as 
children. Hence, in part, his longing for sexual power, and his ritual adoration of 
the symbols of reproduction and fertility. Phallic worship, which has prevailed in 
most countries at one time or another, has persisted in India from ancient times 
to the twentieth century. Shiva was its deity, the phallus was its ikon, the Tantras 
were its Talmud. The Shakti, or energizing power, of Shiva was conceived 
sometimes as his consort Kali, sometimes as a female element in Shiva’s nature, 
which included both male and female powers; and these two powers were 
represented by idols called linga or yoni, representing respectively the male or 
the female organs of generation.5? Everywhere in India one sees signs of this 
worship of sex: in the phallic figures on the Nepalese and other temples in 
Benares; in the gigantic lingas that adorn or surround the Shivaite temples of the 
south; in phallic processions and ceremonies, and in the phallic images worn on 
the arm or about the neck. Linga stones may be seen on the highways; Hindus 
break upon them the cocoanuts which they are about to offer in sacrifice.°4 At 
the Rameshvaram Temple the linga stone is daily washed with Ganges water, 
which is afterwards sold to the pious,°° as holy water or mesmerized water has 
been sold in Europe. Usually the phallic ritual is simple and becoming; it 


consists in anointing the stone with consecrated water or oil, and decorating it 
with leaves.°® 

Doubtless the lower orders in India derive some profane amusement from 
phallic processions;°’ but for the most part the people appear to find no more 
obscene stimulus in the linga or the yoni than a Christian does in the 
contemplation of the Madonna nursing her child; custom lends propriety, and 
time lends sanctity, to anything. The sexual symbolism of the objects seems long 
since to have been forgotten by the people; the images are now merely the 
traditional and sacred ways of representing the power of Shiva.5® Perhaps the 
difference between the European and the Hindu conception of this matter arose 
from divergence in the age of marriage; early marriage releases those impulses 
which, when long frustrated, turn in upon themselves and beget prurience as well 
as romantic love. The sexual morals and manners of India are in general higher 
than those of Europe and America, and far more decorous and restrained. The 
worship of Shiva is one of the most austere and ascetic of all the Hindu cults; 
and the devoutest worshipers of the linga are the Lingayats—the most Puritanic 
sect in India.°9 “It has remained for our Western visitors,’ says Gandhi, “to 
acquaint us with the obscenity of many practices which we have hitherto 
innocently indulged in. It was in a missionary book that I first learned that 
Shivalingam had any obscene significance at all.”’6° 

The use of the linga and the yoni was but one of the myriad rituals that 
seemed, to the passing and alien eye, not merely the form but half the essence of 
Indian religion. Nearly every act of life, even to washing and dressing, had its 
religious rite. In every pious home there were private and special gods to be 
worshiped, and ancestors to be honored, every day; indeed religion, to the 
Hindu, was a matter for domestic observances rather than for temple ceremonies, 
which were reserved for holydays. But the people rejoiced in the many feasts 
that marked the ecclesiastical year and brought them in great processions or 
pilgrimages to their ancient shrines. They could not understand the service there, 
for it was conducted in Sanskrit, but they could understand the idol. They decked 
it with ornaments, covered it with paint, and encrusted it with jewels; sometimes 
they treated it as a human being—awakened it, bathed it, dressed it, fed it, 
scolded it, and put it to bed at the close of the day.°! 

The great public rite was sacrifice or offering; the great private rite was 
purification. Sacrifice, to the Hindu, was no empty form; he believed that if no 
food was offered them the gods would starve to death.62 When men were 
cannibals human sacrifices were offered in India as elsewhere; Kali particularly 
had an appetite for men, but the Brahmans explained that she would eat only 
men of the lower castes.63, XVIII As morals improved, the gods had to content 


themselves with animals, of which great numbers were offered them. The goat 
was especially favored for these ceremonies. Buddhism, Jainism and ahimsa put 
an end to animal sacrifice in Hindustan,®’ but the replacement of Buddhism with 
Hinduism restored the custom, which survived, in diminishing extent, to our own 
time. It is to the credit of the Brahmans that they refused to take part in any 
sacrifice that involved the shedding of blood.®8 

Purification rites took many an hour of Hindu life, for fears of pollution were 
as frequent in Indian religion as in modern hygiene. At any moment the Hindu 
might be made unclean—by improper food, by offal, by the touch of a Shudra, 
an Outcaste, a corpse, a menstruating woman, or in a hundred other ways. The 
woman herself, of course, was defiled by menstruation or childbirth; 
Brahmanical law required isolation in such cases, and complex hygienic 
precautions.°9 After all such pollutions—or, as we should say, possible 
infections—the Hindu had to undergo ritual purification: in minor cases by such 
simple ceremonies as being sprinkled with holy water;7° in major cases by more 
complicated methods, culminating in the terrible Panchagavia. This purification 
was decreed as punishment for violating important caste laws (e.g., for leaving 
India), and consisted in drinking a mixture of “five substances” from the sacred 
cow: milk, curds, ghee, urine and dung.71, X!X 

A little more to our taste was the religious precept to bathe daily; here again a 
hygienic measure, highly desirable in a semitropical climate, was clothed in a 
religious form for more successful inculcation. “Sacred” pools and tanks were 
built, many rivers were called holy, and men were told that if they bathed in 
these they would be purified in body and soul. Already in the days of Yuan 
Chwang millions bathed in the Ganges every morning;7? from that century to 
ours those waters have never seen the sun rise without hearing the prayers of the 
bathers seeking purity and release, lifting their arms to the holy orb, and calling 
out patiently, “Om, Om, Om.” Benares became the Holy City of India, the goal 
of millions of pilgrims, the haven of old men and women come from every part 
of the country to bathe in the river, and so to face death sinless and clean. There 
is an element of awe, even of terror, in the thought that such men have come to 
Benares for two thousand years, and have gone down shivering into its waters in 
the winter dawn, and smelled with misgiving the flesh of the dead on the burning 
ghats, and uttered the same trusting prayers, century after century, to the same 
silent deities. The unresponsiveness of a god is no obstacle to his popularity; 
India believes as strongly today as ever in the gods that have so long looked 
down with equanimity upon her poverty and her desolation. 


V. SAINTS AND SCEPTICS 


Methods of sanctity—Heretics—Toleration—General view of Hindu 
Religion 


Saints seem more abundant in India than elsewhere, so that at last the visitor 
feels that they are a natural product of the country, like the poppy or the snake. 
Hindu piety recognized three main avenues to sanctity: Jnanayoga, the Way of 
Meditation, Karma-yoga, the Way of Action, and Bhakti-yoga, the Way of Love. 
The Brahmans allowed for all three by their rule of the four Ashramas, or stages 
of sanctity. The young Brahman was to begin as a Brahmachari, vowed to 
premarital chastity, to piety, study, truthfulness, and loving service of his Guru 
or teacher. After marriage, which he should not delay beyond his eighteenth 
year, he was to enter the second stage of Brahmanical life as Grihastha, or 
householder, and beget sons for the care and worship of himself and his 
ancestors. In the third stage (now seldom practiced) the aspirant to sanctity 
retired with his wife to live as a Vanaprastha, or jungle-dweller, accepting hard 
conditions gladly, and limiting sexual relations to the begetting of children. 
Finally the Brahman who wished to reach the highest stage might, in his old age, 
leave even his wife, and become a Sannyasi, or “abandoner” of the world; giving 
up all property, all money and all ties, he would keep only an antelope skin for 
his body, a staff for his hand, and a gourd of water for his thirst. He must smear 
his body with ashes every day, drink the Five Substances frequently, and live 
entirely by alms. “He must,” says the Brahmanical Rule, “regard all men as 
equals. He must not be influenced by anything that happens, and must be able to 
view with perfect equanimity even revolutions that overthrow empires. His one 
object must be to acquire that measure of wisdom and of spirituality which shall 
finally reunite him to the Supreme Divinity, from which we are separated by our 
passions and our material surroundings.”74, XX 

In the midst of all this piety one comes occasionally upon a sceptical voice 
stridently out of tune with the solemnity of the normal Hindu note. Doubtless 
when India was wealthy, sceptics were numerous, for humanity doubts its gods 
most when it prospers, and worships them most when it is miserable. We have 
noted the Charvakas and other heretics of Buddha’s time. Almost as old is a 
work called, in the sesquipedalian fashion of the Hindus, Shwasamved y o 
panishad, which simplifies theology into four propositions: (1) that there is no 
reincarnation, no god, no heaven, no hell, and no world; (2) that all traditional 
religious literature is the work of conceited fools; (3) that Nature the originator 
and Time the destroyer are the rulers of all things, and take no account of virtue 


or vice in awarding happiness or misery to men; and (4) that people, deluded by 
flowery speech, cling to gods, temples and priests, when in reality there is no 
difference between Vishnu and a dog.’© With all the inconsistency of a Bible 
harboring Ecclesiastes, the Pali canon of Buddhism offers us a remarkable 
treatise, probably as old as Christianity, called “The Questions of King Milinda,” 
in which the Buddhist teacher Nagasena is represented as giving very disturbing 
answers to the religious inquiries made of him by the Greco-Bactrian King 
Menander, who ruled northern India at the turn of the first century before Christ. 
Religion, says Nagasena, must not be made a mere way of escape for suffering 
men; it should be an ascetic search for sanctity and wisdom without presuming a 
heaven or a god; for in truth, this saint assures us, these do not exist.7” The 
Mahabharata inveighs against doubters and atheists who, it tells us, deny the 
reality of souls, and despise immortality; such men, it says, “wander over the 
whole earth”; and it warns them of their future punishment by the horrible 
example of a jackal who explains his species by admitting that in a previous 
incarnation he had been “a rationalist, a critic of the Vedas, ...a reviler and 
opposer of priests, . . . an unbeliever, a doubter of all.””8 The Bhagavad-Gita 
refers to heretics who deny the existence of a god and describe the world as 
“none other than a House of Lust.”79 The Brahmans themselves were often 
sceptics, but too completely so to attack the religion of the people. And though 
the poets of India are as a rule assiduously pious, some of them, like Kabir and 
Vemana, speak in defense of a very emancipated theism. Vemana, a South 
Indian poet of the seventeenth century, writes scornfully of ascetic hermits, 
pilgrimages, and caste: 


The solitariness of a dog! the meditations of a crane! the chanting 
of an ass! the bathing of a frog! . . . How are you the better for 
smearing your body with ashes? Your thoughts should be set on God 
alone; for the rest, an ass can wallow in dirt as well as you... . The 
books called Vedas are like courtesans, deluding men, and wholly 
unfathomable; but the hidden knowledge of God is like an honorable 
wife... . Will the application of white ashes do away with the smell of 
a wine-pot?—will a cord cast over your neck make you twice-born? . . 
. Why should we constantly revile the Pariah? Are not his flesh and 
blood the same as our own? And of what caste is He who pervades the 
Pariah? . .. He who says, “I know nothing” is the shrewdest of all.8° 


It is worthy of note that pronouncements of this kind could be made with 
impunity in a society mentally ruled by a priestly caste. Except for foreign 


repressions (and perhaps because of alien rulers indifferent to native theologies) 
India has enjoyed a freedom of thought far greater than that of the medieval 
Europe to which its civilization corresponds; and the Brahmans have exercised 
their authority with discrimination and lenience. They relied upon the 
conservatism of the poor to preserve the orthodox religion, and they were not 
disappointed. When heresies or strange gods became dangerously popular they 
tolerated them, and then absorbed them into the capacious caverns of Hindu 
belief; one god more or less could not make much difference in India. Hence 
there has been comparatively little sectarian animosity within the Hindu 
community, though much between Hindus and Moslems; and no blood has been 
shed for religion in India except by its invaders.®! Intolerance came with Islam 
and Christianity; the Moslems proposed to buy Paradise with the blood of 
“infidels,” and the Portuguese, when they captured Goa, introduced the 
Inquisition into India.®2 

If we look for common defining elements in this jungle of faiths, we shall 
find them in the practical unanimity of the Hindus in worshiping both Vishnu 
and Shiva, in reverencing the Vedas, the Brahmans, and the cow, and in 
accepting the Mahabharata and the Ramayana as no mere literary epics, but as 
the secondary scriptures of the race.8° It is significant that the deities and 
dogmas of India today are not those of the Vedas; in a sense Hinduism 
represents the triumph of aboriginal Dravidic India over the Aryans of the Vedic 
age. As the result of conquest, spoliation and poverty, India has been injured in 
body and soul, and has sought refuge from harsh terrestrial defeat in the easy 
victories of myth and imagination. Despite its elements of nobility, Buddhism, 
like Stoicism, was a slave philosophy, even if voiced by a prince; it meant that 
all desire or struggle, even for personal or national freedom, should be 
abandoned, and that the ideal was a desireless passivity; obviously the 
exhausting heat of India spoke in this rationalization of fatigue. Hinduism 
continued the weakening of India by binding itself, through the caste system, in 
permanent servitude to a priesthood; it conceived its gods in unmoral terms, and 
maintained for centuries brutal customs, like human sacrifice and suttee, which 
many nations had long since outgrown; it depicted life as inevitably evil, and 
broke the courage and darkened the spirit of its devotees; it turned all earthly 
phenomena into illusion, and thereby destroyed the distinction between freedom 
and slavery, good and evil, corruption and betterment. In the words of a brave 
Hindu, “Hindu religion . . . has now degenerated into an idol-worship and 
conventional ritualism, in which the form is regarded as everything, and its 
substance as nothing.”84 A nation ridden with priests and infested with saints, 


India awaits with unformulated longing her Renaissance, her Reformation, and 
her Enlightenment. 

We must, however, keep our historical perspective in thinking of India; we 
too were once in the Middle Ages, and preferred mysticism to science, 
priestcraft to plutocracy—and may do likewise again. We cannot judge these 
mystics, for our judgments in the West are usually based upon corporeal 
experience and material results, which seem irrelevant and superficial to the 
Hindu saint. What if wealth and power, war and conquest, were only surface 
illusions, unworthy of a mature mind? What if this science of hypothetical atoms 
and genes, of whimsical protons and cells, of gases generating Shakespeares and 
chemicals fusing into Christ, were only one more faith, and one of the strangest, 
most incredible and most transitory of all? The East, resentful of subjection and 
poverty, may go in for science and industry at the very time when the children of 
the West, sick of machines that impoverish them and of sciences that disillusion 
them, may destroy their cities and their machines in chaotic revolution or war, 
go back, beaten, weary and starving, to the soil, and forge for themselves another 
mystic faith to give them courage in the face of hunger, cruelty, injustice and 
death. There is no humorist like history. 


I In one of the Puranas there is a typical legend of the king who, though deserving heaven, stays in hell to 
comfort the sufferers, and will not leave it until all the damned are released.2 


II “The Buddhists,” says Fergusson, “kept five centuries in advance of the Roman Church in the invention 
and use of all the ceremonies and forms common to both religions.”5 Edmunds has shown in detail the 
astonishing parallelism between the Buddhist and the Christian gospels.4 However, our knowledge of the 
beginnings of these customs and beliefs is too vague to warrant positive conclusions as to priority. 


III Today there are in India proper only 3,000,000 Buddhists—one per cent of the population. 


IV The temple at Kandy contains the famous “eye-tooth of Buddha’”—two inches long and an inch in 
diameter. It is enclosed in a jeweled casket, carefully guarded from the eyes of the people, and carried 
periodically in a solemn procession which draws Buddhists from every corner of the Orient. On the walls of 
the temple, frescoes show the gentle Buddha killing sinners in hell. The lives of great men all remind us 
how helplessly they may be transmogrified after their death. 


V In the census of 1921 the religions of India divided the population as follows: Hinduism, 216,261,000; 
Sikhs, 3,239,000; Jains, 1,178,000; Buddhists, 11,571,000 (nearly all in Burma and Ceylon); Zoroastrians 
(Parsees), 102,000; Moslems, 68,735,000; Jews, 22,000; Christians, 4,754,000 (chiefly Europeans).12 


VI Nevertheless the name of Shiva, like that of Brahman itself, cannot be found in the Rig-veda. Patanjali 
the grammarian mentions Shiva images and devotees ca. 150 B.c.16 


VII The priests of Shivaism, however, are seldom Brahmans; and the majority of the Brahmans look with 
scorn and regret upon the Shakti cult.26 


VIII Excerpt from the 1901 Census Report to the British Government of India: “The general result of my 
inquiries is that the great majority of Hindus have a firm belief in one Supreme Being.”29 


IX Teacher. 
X Advaitam; this is the central word of Hindu philosophy; cf. page 549 below. 


XI When the Hindu is asked why we have no memory of our past incarnations, he answers that likewise we 
have no memory of our infancy; and as we presume our infancy to explain our maturity, so he presumes 
past existences to explain our place and fate in our present life. 


XII A monk explained his appetite on the ground that in a previous existence he had been an elephant, and 
Karma had forgotten to change the appetite with the body.36 A woman of strong odor was believed to have 
been formerly a fish.57 


XII The Hindus believe in seven heavens, one of them on earth, the others rising in gradations above it; 
there are twenty-one hells, divided into seven sections. Punishment is not eternal, but it is diversified. Pére 
Dubois’ description of the Hindu hells rivals Dante’s account of Inferno, and illustrates, like it, the many 
fears, and the sadistic imagination, of mankind. “Fire, steel, serpents, venomous insects, savage beasts, 
birds of prey, gall, poison, stenches; in a word, everything possible is employed to torment the damned. 
Some have a cord run through their nostrils, by which they are forever dragged over the edges of extremely 
sharp knives; others are condemned to pass through the eye of a needle; others are placed between two flat 
rocks, which meet, and crush, without killing, them; others have their eyes pecked incessantly by famished 
vultures; while millions of them continually swim and paddle in a pool filled with the urine of dogs or with 
the mucus from men’s nostrils.”49 Such beliefs were probably the privilege of the lowest Hindus and the 
strictest theologians. We shall find it easier to forgive them if we remember that our own Hell, unlike that of 
India, was not only varied, but eternal. 


XIV The belief in Karma and transmigration is the greatest theoretical obstacle to the removal of the caste 
system from India; for the orthodox Hindu presumes that caste differences are decreed by the soul’s 
conduct in past lives, and are part of a divine plan which it would be sacrilegious to disturb. 


XV Schopenhauer, like Buddha, reduced all suffering to the will to live and beget, and advocated race 
suicide by voluntary sterility. Heine could hardly pen a stanza without speaking of death, and could write, 
in Hindu strain, 
Sweet is sleep, but death is better; 
Best of all is never to be born.42 
Kant, scorning the optimism of Leibnitz, asked: “Would any man of sound understanding who has lived 
long enough, and has meditated on the worth of human existence, care to go again through life’s poor 
play, I do not say on the same conditions, but on any conditions whatever?”43 


XVI Cf. footnote to page 80 above. 


XVII So the good European caps each sneeze with a benediction, originally to guard against the soul being 
ejected by the force of the expiration. 


XVIII Such human sacrifices were recorded as late as 1854.64 It was formerly believed that devotees had 
offered themselves as sacrifices, as in the case of fanatics supposed to have thrown themselves under the 
wheels of the Juggernaut (Indian Jagannath) car;®5 but it is now held that the rare cases of such apparent 
self-sacrifice may have been accidents®® 


XIX Ghee is clarified butter. Urine, says the Abbé Dubois (1820), “is looked upon as most efficacious for 
purifying any kind of uncleanness. I have often seen superstitious Hindus following the cows to pasture, 


waiting for the moment when they could collect the precious liquid in vessels of brass, and carrying it away 
while still warm to their houses. I have also seen them waiting to catch it in the hollow of their hands, 
drinking some of it and rubbing their faces and heads with the rest.”72 De gustibus non disputandum. 


XX Dubois, sceptical of everything but his own myth, adds: “The greater number of these sannyasin are 
looked upon as utter impostors, and that by the most enlightened of their fellow-counuymen.”75 


CHAPTER XIX 
The Life of the Mind 


I. HINDU SCIENCE 


Its religious origins—Astronomers—Mathematicism—The “Arabic” 
numerals—The decimal system—Algebra—Geometry—Physics— 
Chemistry—Physiology—Vedic medicine—Physicians—Surgeons— 


Anesthetics—Vaccination—Hypnotism INDIA’S work in science is 


both very old and very young: young as an independent and secular 
pursuit, old as a subsidiary interest of her priests. Religion being the 
core of Hindu life, those sciences were cultivated first that contributed 
to religion: astronomy grew out of the worship of the heavenly bodies, 
and the observation of their movements aimed to fix the calendar of 
festival and sacrificial days; grammar and philology developed out of 
the insistence that every prayer and formula, though couched in a dead 
language, should be textually and phonetically correct.! As in our 
Middle Ages, the scientists of India, for better and for worse, were her 
priests. 


Astronomy was an incidental offspring of astrology, and slowly emancipated 
itself under Greek influence. The earliest astronomical treatises, the Siddhantas 
(ca. 425 B.c.), were based on Greek science,? and Varahamihira, whose 
compendium was significantly entitled Complete System of Natural Astrology, 
frankly acknowledged his dependence upon the Greeks. The greatest of Hindu 
astronomers and mathematicians, Aryabhata, discussed in verse such poetic 
subjects as quadratic equations, sines, and the value of m; he explained eclipses, 
solstices and equinoxes, announced the sphericity of the earth and its diurnal 
revolution on its axis, and wrote, in daring anticipation of Renaissance science: 
“The sphere of the stars is stationary, and the earth, by its revolution, produces 
the daily rising and setting of planets and stars.”4 His most famous successor, 
Brahmagupta, systematized the astronomic knowledge of India, but obstructed 
its development by rejecting Aryabhata’s theory of the revolution of the earth. 


These men and their followers adapted to Hindu usage the Babylonian division 
of the skies into zodiacal constellations; they made a calendar of twelve months, 
each of thirty days, each of thirty hours, inserting an intercalary month every 
five years; they calculated with remarkable accuracy the diameter of the moon, 
the eclipses of the moon and the sun, the position of the poles, and the position 
and motion of the major stars.° They expounded the theory, though not the law, 
of gravity when they wrote in the Siddhantas: “The earth, owing to its force of 
gravity, draws all things to itself.”© 


To make these complex calculations the Hindus developed a system of 
mathematics superior, in everything except geometry, to that of the Greeks.’ 
Among the most vital parts of our Oriental heritage are the “Arabic” numerals 
and the decimal system, both of which came to us, through the Arabs, from 
India. The miscalled “Arabic” numerals are found on the Rock Edicts of Ashoka 
(256 B.c.), a thousand years before their occurrence in Arabic literature. Said the 
great and magnanimous Laplace: It is India that gave us the ingenious method of 
expressing all numbers by ten symbols, each receiving a value of position as 
well as an absolute value; a profound and important idea which appears so 
simple to us now that we ignore its true merit. But its very simplicity, the great 
ease which it has lent to all computations, puts our arithmetic in the first rank of 
useful inventions; and we shall appreciate the grandeur of this achievement the 
more when we remember that it escaped the genius of Archimedes and 
Apollonius, two of the greatest men produced by antiquity.® 


The decimal system was known to Aryabhata and Brahmagupta long before 
its appearance in the writings of the Arabs and the Syrians; it was adopted by 
China from Buddhist missionaries; and Muhammad Ibn Musa al-Khwarazmi, the 
greatest mathematician of his age (d. ca. 850 A.D.), seems to have introduced it 
into Baghdad. The oldest known use of the zero in Asia or Europe! is in an 
Arabic document dated 873 a.D., three years sooner than its first known 
appearance in India; but by general consent the Arabs borrowed this too from 
India,? and the most modest and most valuable of all numerals is one of the 
subtle gifts of India to mankind. 

Algebra was developed in apparent independence by both the Hindus and the 
Greeks;!! but our adoption of its Arabic name (al-jabr, adjustment) indicates that 
it came to western Europe from the Arabs—i.e., from India—rather than from 
Greece.!9 The great Hindu leaders in this field, as in astronomy, were Aryabhata, 
Brahmagupta and Bhaskara. The last (b. 1114 A.D.), appears to have invented the 
radical sign, and many algebraic symbols.!2 These men created the conception of 


a negative quantity, without which algebra would have been impossible;13 they 
formulated rules for finding permutations and combinations; they found the 
square root of 2, and solved, in the eighth century A.D., indeterminate equations 
of the second degree that were unknown to Europe until the days of Euler a 
thousand years later.14 They expressed their science in poetic form, and gave to 
mathematical problems a grace characteristic of India’s Golden Age. These two 
may serve as examples of simpler Hindu algebra: Out of a swarm of bees one- 
fifth part settled on a Kadamba blossom; one-third on a Silindhra flower; three 
times the difference of those numbers flew to the bloom of a Kutaja. One bee, 
which remained, hovered about in the air. Tell me, charming woman, the number 
of bees. . . . Eight rubies, ten emeralds, and a hundred pearls, which are in thy 
ear-ring, my beloved, were purchased by me for thee at an equal amount; and the 
sum of the prices of the three sorts of gems was three less than half a hundred; 
tell me the price of each, auspicious woman.1!5 


The Hindus were not so successful in geometry. In the measurement and 
construction of altars the priests formulated the Pythagorean theorem (by which 
the square of the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle equals the sum of the 
squares of the other sides) several hundred years before the birth of Christ.+® 
Aryabhata, probably influenced by the Greeks, found the area of a triangle, a 
trapezium and a circle, and calculated the value of m (the relation of diameter to 
circumference in a circle) at 3.1416—a figure not equaled in accuracy until the 
days of Purbach (1423-61) in Europe.!”? Bhaskara crudely anticipated the 
differential calculus, Aryabhata drew up a table of sines, and the Surya 
Siddhanta provided a system of trigonometry more advanced than anything 
known to the Greeks.18 

Two systems of Hindu thought propound physical theories suggestively 
similar to those of Greece. Kanada, founder of the Vaisheshika philosophy, held 
that the world was composed of atoms as many in kind as the various elements. 
The Jains more nearly approximated to Democritus by teaching that all atoms 
were of the same kind, producing different effects by diverse modes of 
combination.!9 Kanada believed light and heat to be varieties of the same 
substance; Udayana taught that all heat comes from the sun; and Vachaspati, like 
Newton, interpreted light as composed of minute particles emitted by substances 
and striking the eye.2° Musical notes and intervals were analyzed and 
mathematically calculated in the Hindu treatises on music;!! and the 
“Pythagorean Law” was formulated by which the number of vibrations, and 
therefore the pitch of the note, varies inversely as the length of the string 
between the point of attachment and the point of touch. There is some evidence 


that Hindu mariners of the first centuries A.D. used a compass made by an iron 
fish floating in a vessel of oil and pointing north.?1 

Chemistry developed from two sources—medicine and industry. Something 
has been said about the chemical excellence of cast iron in ancient India, and 
about the high industrial development of Gupta times, when India was looked to, 
even by Imperial Rome, as the most skilled of the nations in such chemical 
industries as dyeing, tanning, soap-making, glass and cement. As early as the 
second century B.c. Nagarjuna devoted an entire volume to mercury. By the sixth 
century the Hindus were far ahead of Europe in industrial chemistry; they were 
masters of calcination, distillation, sublimation, steaming, fixation, the 
production of light without heat, the mixing of anesthetic and soporific powders, 
and the preparation of metallic salts, compounds and alloys. The tempering of 
steel was brought in ancient India to a perfection unknown in Europe till our 
own times; King Porus is said to have selected, as a specially valuable gift for 
Alexander, not gold or silver, but thirty pounds of steel.22 The Moslems took 
much of this Hindu chemical science and industry to the Near East and Europe; 
the secret of manufacturing “Damascus” blades, for example, was taken by the 
Arabs from the Persians, and by the Persians from India.228 

Anatomy and physiology, like some aspects of chemistry, were by-products 
of Hindu medicine. As far back as the sixth century B.c. Hindu physicians 
described ligaments, sutures, lymphatics, nerve plexus, fascia, adipose and 
vascular tissues, mucous and synovial membranes, and many more muscles than 
any modern cadaver is able to show.23 The doctors of pre-Christian India shared 
Aristotle’s mistaken conception of the heart as the seat and organ of 
consciousness, and supposed that the nerves ascended to and descended from the 
heart. But they understood remarkably well the processes of digestion—the 
different functions of the gastric juices, the conversion of chyme into chyle, and 
of this into blood.24 Anticipating Weismann by 2400 years, Atreya (ca. 500 B.c.) 
held that the parental seed is independent of the parent’s body, and contains in 
itself, in miniature, the whole parental organism.2° Examination for virility was 
recommended as a prerequisite for marriage in men; and the Code of Manu 
warmed against marrying mates affected with tuberculosis, epilepsy, leprosy, 
chronic dyspepsia, piles, or loquacity.26 Birth control in the latest theological 
fashion was suggested by the Hindu medical schools of 500 B.c. in the theory 
that during twelve days of the menstrual cycle impregnation is impossible.27 
Foetal development was described with considerable accuracy; it was noted that 
the sex of the foetus remains for a time undetermined, and it was claimed that in 
some cases the sex of the embryo could be influenced by food or drugs.28 


The records of Hindu medicine begin with the Atharva-veda; here, embedded 
in a mass of magic and incantations, is a list of diseases with their symptoms. 
Medicine arose as an adjunct to magic: the healer studied and used earthly 
means of cure to help his spiritual formulas; later he relied more and more upon 
such secular methods, continuing the magic spell, like our bedside manner, as a 
psychological aid. Appended to the Atharva-veda is the Ajur-veda (“The Science 
of Longevity”). In this oldest system of Hindu medicine illness is attributed to 
disorder in one of the four humors (air, water, phlegm and blood), and treatment 
is recommended with herbs and charms. Many of its diagnoses and cures are still 
used in India, with a success that is sometimes the envy of Western physicians. 
The Rig-veda names over a thousand such herbs, and advocates water as the best 
cure for most diseases. Even in Vedic times physicians and surgeons were being 
differentiated from magic doctors, and were living in houses surrounded by 
gardens in which they cultivated medicinal plants.29 


The great names in Hindu medicine are those of Sushruta in the fifth century 
before, and Charaka in the second century after Christ. Sushruta, professor of 
medicine in the University of Benares, wrote down in Sanskrit a system of 
diagnosis and therapy whose elements had descended to him from his teacher 
Dhanwantari. His book dealt at length with surgery, obstetrics, diet, bathing, 
drugs, infant feeding and hygiene, and medical education.29 Charaka composed a 
Samhita (or encyclopedia) of medicine, which is still used in India,3! and gave to 
his followers an almost Hippocratic conception of their calling: “Not for self, not 
for the fulfilment of any earthly desire of gain, but solely for the good of 
suffering humanity should you treat your patients, and so excell all.”32 Only less 
illustrious than these are Vagbhata (625 A.D.), who prepared a medical 
compendium in prose and verse, and Bhava Misra (1550 a.D.), whose 
voluminous work on anatomy, physiology and medicine mentioned, a hundred 
years before Harvey, the circulation of the blood, and prescribed mercury for 
that novel disease, syphilis, which had recently been brought in by the 
Portuguese as part of Europe’s heritage to India.3° 

Sushruta described many surgical operations—cataract, hernia, lithotomy, 
Cesarian section, etc.—and 121 surgical instruments, including lancets, sounds, 
forceps, catheters, and rectal and vaginal speculums.°4 Despite Brahmanical 
prohibitions he advocated the dissection of dead bodies as indispensable in the 
training of surgeons. He was the first to graft upon a torn ear portions of skin 
taken from another part of the body; and from him and his Hindu successors 
rhinoplasty—the surgical reconstruction of the nose—descended into modern 
medicine.s° “The ancient Hindus,” says Garrison, “performed almost every 


major operation except ligation of the arteries.”2°° Limbs were amputated, 
abdominal sections were performed, fractures were set, hemorrhoids and fistulas 
were removed. Sushruta laid down elaborate rules for preparing an operation, 
and his suggestion that the wound be sterilized by fumigation is one of the 
earliest known efforts at antiseptic surgery.2’7 Both Sushruta and Charaka 
mention the use of medicinal liquors to produce insensibility to pain. In 927 a.D. 
two surgeons trepanned the skull of a Hindu king, and made him insensitive to 
the operation by administering a drug called Samohini. !V38 

For the detection of the 1120 diseases that he enumerated, Sushruta 
recommended diagnosis by inspection, palpation, and auscultation.4° Taking of 
the pulse was described in a treatise dating 1300 A.p.41 Urinalysis was a favorite 
method of diagnosis; Tibetan physicians were reputed able to cure any patient 
without having seen anything more of him than his water.42 In the time of Yuan 
Chwang Hindu medical treatment began with a seven-day fast; in this interval 
the patient often recovered; if the illness continued, drugs were at last 
employed.43 Even then drugs were used very sparingly; reliance was placed 
largely upon diet, baths, enemas, inhalations, urethral and vaginal injections, and 
blood-lettings by leeches or cups.44 Hindu physicians were especially skilled in 
concocting antidotes for poisons; they still excel European physicians in curing 
snakebites.45 Vaccination, unknown to Europe before the eighteenth century, 
was known in India as early as 550 A.D., if we may judge from a text attributed 
to Dhanwantari, one of the earliest Hindu physicians: “Take the fluid of the pock 
on the udder of the cow ... . upon the point of a lancet, and lance with it the arms 
between the shoulders and elbows until the blood appears; then, mixing the fluid 
with the blood, the fever of the small-pox will be produced.’46 Modern 
European physicians believe that caste separateness was prescribed because of 
the Brahman belief in invisible agents transmitting disease; many of the laws of 
Sanitation enjoined by Sushruta and “Manu” seem to take for granted what we 
moderns, who love new words for old things, call the germ theory of disease.47 
Hypnotism as therapy seems to have originated among the Hindus, who often 
took their sick to the temples to be cured by hypnotic suggestion or “temple- 
sleep,” as in Egypt and Greece.48 The Englishmen who introduced hypnotherapy 
into England—Braid, Esdaile and Elliotson—“undoubtedly got their ideas, and 
some of their experience, from contact with India.”49 

The general picture of Indian medicine is one of rapid development in the 
Vedic and Buddhist periods, followed by centuries of slow and cautious 
improvement. How much Atreya, Dhanwantari and Sushruta owed to Greece, 
and how much Greece owed to them, we do not know. In the time of Alexander, 
says Garrison, “Hindu physicians and surgeons enjoyed a well-deserved 


reputation for superior knowledge and skill,” and even Aristotle is believed by 
some students to have been indebted to them.°° So too with the Persians and the 
Arabs: it is difficult to say how much Indian medicine owed to the physicians of 
Baghdad, and through them to the heritage of Babylonian medicine in the Near 
East; on the one hand certain remedies, like opium and mercury, and some 
modes of diagnosis, like feeling the pulse, appear to have entered India from 
Persia; on the other we find Persians and Arabs translating into their languages, 
in the eighth century A.D., the thousand-year-old compendia of Sushruta and 
Charaka.5! The great Caliph Haroun-al-Rashid accepted the preeminence of 
Indian medicine and scholarship, and imported Hindu physicians to organize 
hospitals and medical schools in Baghdad.°2 Lord Ampthill concludes that 
medieval and modern Europe owes its system of medicine directly to the Arabs, 
and through them to India.°3 Probably this noblest and most uncertain of the 
sciences had an approximately equal antiquity, and developed in contemporary 
contact and mutual influence, in Sumeria, Egypt and India. 


II. THE SIX SYSTEMS OF BRAHMANICAL PHILOSOPHY 


The antiquity of Indian philosophy—Its prominent r6le—Its scholars 
—Forms—Conception of orthodoxy—The assumptions of Hindu 
philosophy The priority of India is clearer in philosophy than in 

medicine, though here too origins are veiled, and every conclusion is 

an hypothesis. Some Upanishads are older than any extant form of 
Greek philosophy, and Pythagoras, Parmenides and Plato seem to 
have been influenced by Indian metaphysics; but the speculations of 
Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras and 
Empedocles not only antedate the secular philosophy of the Hindus, 
but bear a sceptical and physical stamp suggesting any other origin 
than India. Victor Cousin believed that “we are constrained to see in 
this cradle of the human race the native land of the highest 
philosophy.”*? It is more probable that no one of the civilizations 
known to us was the originator of any of the elements of civilization. 


But nowhere else has the lust for philosophy been so strong as in India. It is, 
with the Hindus, not an omament or a recreation, but a major interest and 
practice of life itself; and sages receive in India the honor bestowed in the West 


upon men of wealth or action. What other nation has ever thought of celebrating 
festivals with gladiatorial debates between the leaders of rival philosophical 
schools? We read in the Upanishads how the King of the Videhas, as part of a 
religious feast, set one day apart for a philosophical disputation among 
Yajnavalkya, Asvala, Artabhaga and Gargi (the Aspasia of India); to the victor 
the King promised—and gave—a reward of a thousand cows and many pieces of 
gold.5® It was the usual course for a philosophical teacher in India to speak rather 
than to write; instead of attacking his opponents through the safe medium of 
print, he was expected to meet them in living debate, and to visit other schools in 
order to submit himself to controversy and questioning; leading philosophers 
like Shankara spent much of their time in such intellectual journeys.°7 
Sometimes kings joined in these discussions with the modesty becoming a 
monarch in the presence of a philosopher—if we may credit the reports of the 
philosophers. The victor in a vital debate was as great a hero among his people 
as a general returning from the bloody triumphs of war.5® 

In a Rajput painting of the eighteenth century°9 we see a typical Indian 
“School of Philosophy”—the teacher sits on a mat under a tree, and his pupils 
squat on the grass before him. Such scenes were to be witnessed everywhere, for 
teachers of philosophy were as numerous in India as merchants in Babylonia. No 
other country has ever had so many schools of thought. In one of Buddha’s 
dialogues we learn that there were sixty-two distinct theories of the soul among 
the philosophers of his time.69 “This philosophical nation par excellence” says 
Count Keyserling, “has more Sanskrit words for philosophical and religious 
thought than are found in Greek, Latin and German combined.”6! 


Since Indian thought was transmitted rather by oral tradition than by writing, 
the oldest form in which the theories of the various schools have come down to 
us is that of sutras—aphoristic “threads” which teacher or student jotted down, 
not as a means of explaining his thought to another, but as an aid to his own 
memory. These extant sutras are of varying age, some as old as 200 A.D., some 
as recent as 1400; in all cases they are much younger than the traditions of 
thought that they summarize, for the origin of these schools of philosophy is as 
old as Buddha, and some of them, like the Sankhya, were probably well- 
established when he was born.®2 


All systems of Indian philosophy are ranged by the Hindus in two categories: 
Astika systems, which affirm, and Nastika systems, which deny.Y We have 
already studied the Nastika systems, which were chiefly those of the Charvakas, 
the Buddhists, and the Jains. But, strange to say, these systems were called 


Nastika, heterodox and nihilist, not because they questioned or denied the 
existence of God (which they did), but because they questioned, denied or 
ignored the authority of the Vedas. Many of the Astika systems also doubted or 
denied God; they were nevertheless called orthodox because they accepted the 
infallibility of the Scriptures, and the institution of caste; and no hindrance was 
placed against the free thought, however atheistic, of those schools that 
acknowledged these fundamentals of orthodox Hindu society. Since a wide 
latitude was allowed in interpreting the holy books, and clever dialecticians 
could find in the Vedas any doctrine which they sought, the only practical 
requirement for intellectual respectability was the recognition of caste; this being 
the real government of India, rejection of it was treason, and acceptance of it 
covered a multitude of sins. In effect, therefore, the philosophers of India 
enjoyed far more liberty than their Scholastic analogues in Europe, though less, 
perhaps, than the thinkers of Christendom under the enlightened Popes of the 
Renaissance. 

Of the “orthodox” systems or darshanas (“demonstrations”), six became so 
prominent that in time every Hindu thinker who acknowledged the authority of 
the Brahmans attached himself to one or another of these schools. All six make 
certain assumptions which are the bases of Hindu thought: that the Vedas are 
inspired; that reasoning is less reliable as a guide to reality and truth than the 
direct perception and feeling of an individual properly prepared for spiritual 
receptiveness and subtlety by ascetic practices and years of obedient tutelage; 
that the purpose of knowledge and philosophy is not control of the world so 
much as release from it; and that the goal of thought is to find freedom from the 
suffering of frustrated desire by achieving freedom from desire itself. These are 
the philosophies to which men come when they tire of ambition, struggle, 
wealth, “progress,” and “success.” 


1. The Nyaya System 


A Hindu logician The first of the “Brahmanical” systems in the logical 
order of Indian thought (for their chronological order is uncertain, and 
they are in all essentials contemporary) is a body of logical theory 
extending over two millenniums. Nyaya means an argument, a way of 
leading the mind to a conclusion. Its most famous text is the Nyaya 
Sutra ascribed without surety to a Gautama dated variously between 
the third century before, and the first century after, Christ. Like all 


Hindu thinkers, Gautama announces, as the purpose of his work, the 
achievement of Nirvana, or release from the tyranny of desire, here to 
be reached by clear and consistent thinking; but we suspect that his 
simple intent was to offer a guide to the perplexed wrestlers in India’s 
philosophical debates. He formulates for them the principles of 
argument, exposes the tricks of controversy, and lists the common 
fallacies of thought. Like another Aristotle, he seeks the structure of 
reasoning in the syllogism, and finds the crux of argument in the 
middle term;¥! like another James or Dewey he looks upon knowledge 
and thought as pragmatic tools and organs of human need and will, to 
be tested by their ability to lead to successful action. He is a realist, 
and will have nothing to do with the sublime idea that the world 
ceases to exist when no one takes the precaution to perceive it. 
Gautama’s predecessors in Nyaya were apparently atheists; his 
successors became epistemologists.® His achievement was to give 
India an organon of investigation and thought, and a rich vocabulary 
of philosophical terms. 


2. The Vaisheshika System Democritus in India 


As Gautama is the Aristotle of India, so Kanada is its Democritus. His name, 
which means the “atom-eater,” suggests that he may be a legendary construct of 
the historical imagination. The date at which the Vaisheshika system was 
formulated has not been fixed with excessive accuracy: we are told that it was 
not before 300 B.c., and not after 800 A.D. Its name came from vishesha, meaning 
particularity: the world, in Kanada’s theory, is full of a number of things, but 
they are all, in some form, mere combinations of atoms; the forms change, but 
the atoms remain indestructible. Thoroughly Democritean, Kanada announces 
that nothing exists but “atoms and the void,” and that the atoms move not 
according to the will of an intelligent deity, but through an impersonal force or 
law —Adrishta, “the invisible.” Since there is no conservative like the child of a 
radical, the later exponents of Vaisheshika, unable to see how a blind force could 
give order and unity to the cosmos, placed a world of minute souls alongside the 
world of atoms, and supervised both worlds with an intelligent God.®® So old is 
the “pre-established harmony” of Leibnitz. 


3. The Sankhya System 


Its high repute—Metaphysics—Evolution—Atheism—Idealism—Spirit 
—Body, mind and soul—The goal of philosophy—Influence of the 
Sankhya This, says a Hindu historian, “is the most significant system 
of philosophy that India has produced.”°” Professor Garbe, who 
devoted a large part of his life to the study of the Sankhya, consoled 
himself with the thought that “in Kapila’s doctrine, for the first time in 
the history of the world, the complete independence and freedom of 
the human mind, its full confidence in its own powers, were 
exhibited.” It is the oldest of the six systems,°° and perhaps the 
oldest philosophical system of all.v!' Of Kapila himself nothing is 
known, except that Hindu tradition, which has a schoolboy’s scorn for 
dates, credits him with founding the Sankhya philosophy in the sixth 
century B.c.”! 


Kapila is at once a realist and a scholastic. He begins almost medically by 
laying it down, in his first aphorism, that “the complete cessation of pain. . . is 
the complete goal of man.” He rejects as inadequate the attempt to elude 
suffering by physical means; he refutes, with much logical prestidigitation, the 
views of all and sundry on the matter, and then proceeds to construct, in one 
unintelligibly abbreviated sutra after another, his own metaphysical system. It 
derives its name from his enumeration (for this is the meaning of sankhya) of the 
twenty-five Realities (Tattwas, “Thatnesses”) which, in Kapila’s judgment, 
make up the world. He arranges these Realities in a complex relationship that 
may possibly be clarified by the following scheme: (1) A. SUBSTANCE 
(Prakriti, “Producer”), a universal physical principle which, through its 
evolutionary powers (Gunas), produces (2) I. Intellect (Buddhi), the power of 
perception; which, through its evolutionary powers (Gunas), produces (3) i. The 
Five Subtle Elements, or Sensory Powers of the Internal World: (4) 1. Sight, (5) 
2. Hearing, (6) 3. Smell, (7) 4. Taste, and (8) 5. Touch; (Realities (1) to (8) 
cooperate to produce (10) to (24)) (9) ii. Mind (Manas), the power of 
conception; iii. The Five Organs of Sense (corresponding with Realities (4) to 
(8)): (10) 1. Eye, (11) 2. Ear, (12) 3. Nose, (13) 4. Tongue, and (14) 5. Skin; iv. 
The Five Organs of Action: (15) 1. Larynx, (16) 2. Hands, (17) 3. Feet, (18) 4. 
Excretory organs, and (19) 5. Generative organs; v. The Five Gross Elements of 


the External World: (20) 1. Ether, (21) 2. Air, (22) 3. Fire and light, (23) 4. 
Water, and (24) 5. Earth. 


(25) B. SPIRIT (Purusha, “Person”), a universal psychical principle which, 
though unable to do anything of itself, animates and vitalizes Prakriti, 
and stirs its evolutionary powers to all their activities. 


At its outset this seems to be a purely materialistic system: the world of mind 
and self as well as of body and matter appears entirely as an evolution by natural 
means, a unity and continuity of elements in perpetual development and decay 
from the lowest to the highest and back again. There is a premonition of 
Lamarck in Kapila’s thought: the need of the organism (the “Self”) generates the 
function (sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch), and the function produces the 
organ (eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin). There is no gap in the system, and no 
vital distinction in any Hindu philosophy, between the inorganic and the organic, 
between the vegetable and the animal, or between the animal and the human, 
world; these are all links in one chain of life, spokes on the wheel of evolution 
and dissolution, birth and death and birth. The course of evolution is determined 
fatalistically by the three active qualities or powers (Gunas) of Substance: purity, 
activity, and blind ignorance. These powers are not prejudiced in favor of 
development against decay; they produce the one after the other in an endless 
cycle, like some stupid magician drawing an infinity of contents from a hat, 
putting them back again, and repeating the process forever. Every state of 
evolution contains in itself, as Herbert Spencer was to say some time later, a 
tendency to lapse into dissolution as its fated counterpart and end. 

Kapila, like Laplace, saw no need of calling in a deity to explain creation or 
evolution;72 in this most religious and philosophical of nations it is nothing 
unusual to find religions and philosophies without a god. Many of the Sankhya 
texts explicitly deny the existence of a personal creator; creation is 
inconceivable, for “a thing is not made out of nothing”;73 creator and created are 
one.74 Kapila contents himself with writing (precisely as if he were Immanuel 
Kant) that a personal creator can never be demonstrated by human reason. For 
whatever exists, says this subtle sceptic, must be either bound or free, and God 
cannot be either. If God is perfect, he had no need to create a world; if he is 
imperfect he is not God. If God were good, and had divine powers, he could not 
possibly have created so imperfect a world, so rich in suffering, so certain in 
death.7° It is instructive to see with what calmness the Hindu thinkers discuss 
these questions, seldom resorting to persecution or abuse, and keeping the debate 
upon a plane reached in our time only by the controversies of the maturest 


scientists. Kapila protects himself by recognizing the authority of the Vedas: 
“The Vedas” he says, simply, “are an authority, since the author of them knew 
the established truth.””6 After which he proceeds without paying any attention to 
the Vedas. 

But he is no materialist; on the contrary, he is an idealist and a spiritualist, 
after his own unconventional fashion. He derives reality entirely from 
perception; our sense organs and our thought give to the world all the reality, 
form and significance which it can ever have for us; what the world might be 
independently of them is an idle question that has no meaning, and can never 
have an answer.’” Again, after listing twenty-four Tattwas which belong, in his 
system, under physical evolution, he upsets all his incipient materialism by 
introducing, as the last Reality, the strangest and perhaps the most important of 
them all—Purusha, “Person” or Soul. It is not, like twenty-three other Tattwas, 
produced by Prakriti or physical force; it is an independent psychical principle, 
omnipresent and everlasting, incapable of acting by itself, but indispensable to 
every action. For Prakriti never develops, the Gunas never act, except through 
the inspiration of Purusha; the physical is animated, vitalized and stimulated to 
evolve by the psychical principle everywhere.’7® Here Kapila speaks like 
Aristotle: “There is a ruling influence of the Spirit” (over Prakriti, or the 
evolving world), “caused by their proximity, just as the loadstone (draws iron to 
itself). That is, the proximity of Purusha to Prakriti impels the latter to go 
through the steps of production. This sort of attraction between the two leads to 
creation, but in no other sense is Spirit an agent, or concerned in creation at 
all.” 79VII 

Spirit is plural in the sense that it exists in each organism; but in all it is alike, 
and does not share in individuality. Individuality is physical; we are what we are, 
not because of our Spirit, but because of the origin, evolution and experiences of 
our bodies and minds. In Sankhya the mind is as much a part of the body as any 
other organ is. The secluded and untouched Spirit within us is free, while the 
mind and body are bound by the laws and Gunas or qualities of the physical 
world;8! it is not the Spirit that acts and is determined, it is the body-mind. Nor 
is Spirit affected by the decay and passing of the body and the personality; it is 
untouched by the stream of birth and death. “Mind is perishable,” says Kapila, 
“but not Spirit”;82 only the individual self, bound up with matter and body, is 
born, dies, and is born again, in that tireless fluctuation of physical forms which 
constitutes the history of the external world.®? Kapila, capable of doubting 
everything else, never doubts transmigration. 

Like most Hindu thinkers, he looks upon life as a very doubtful good, if a 
good at all. “Few are these days of joy, few are these days of sorrow; wealth is 


like a swollen river, youth is like the crumbling bank of a swollen river, life is 
like a tree on the crumbling bank.”®4 Suffering is the result of the fact that the 
individual self and mind are bound up with matter, caught in the blind forces of 
evolution. What escape is there from this suffering? Only through philosophy, 
answers our philosopher; only through understanding that all these pains and 
griefs, all this division and turbulence of striving egos, are Maya, illusion, the 
insubstantial pageantry of life and time. “Bondage arises from the error of not 
discriminating”’®>—between the self that suffers and the Spirit that is immune, 
between the surface that is disturbed and the basis that remains unvexed and 
unchanged. To rise above these sufferings it is only necessary to realize that the 
essence of us, which is Spirit, is safe beyond good and evil, joy and pain, birth 
and death. These acts and struggles, these successes and defeats, distress us only 
so long as we fail to see that they do not affect, or come from, the Spirit; the 
enlightened man will look upon them as from outside them, like an impartial 
spectator witnessing a play. Let the soul recognize its independence of things, 
and it will at once be free; by that very act of understanding it will escape from 
the prison of space and time, of pain and reincarnation.®6 “Liberation obtained 
through knowledge of the twenty-five Realities,” says Kapila, “teaches the one 
only knowledge—that neither I am, nor is aught mine, nor do I exist;”87 that is to 
say, personal separateness is an illusion; all that exists is the vast evolving and 
dissolving froth of matter and mind, of bodies and selves, on the one side, and on 
the other the quiet eternity of the immutable and imperturbable soul. 

Such a philosophy will bring no comfort to one who may find some difficulty 
in separating himself from his aching flesh and his grieving memory; but it 
seems to have well expressed the mood of speculative India. No other body of 
philosophic thought, barring the Vedanta, has so profoundly affected the Hindu 
mind. In the atheism and epistemological idealism of Buddha, and his 
conception of Nirvana, we see the influence of Kapila; we see it in the 
Mahabharata and the Code of Manu, in the Puranas!* and the Tantras—which 
transform Purusha and Prakriti into the male and female principles of 
creation;88 above all in the system of Yoga, which is merely a practical 
development of Sankhya, built upon its theories and couched in its phrases. 
Kapila has few explicit adherents today, since Shankara and the Vedanta have 
captured the Hindu mind; but an old proverb still raises its voice occasionally in 
India: “There is no knowledge equal to the Sankhya, and no power equal to the 
Yoga. ”89 


4. The Yoga System 


The Holy Men—The antiquity of “Yoga”—Its meaning—The eight 
stages of discipline—The aim of “Yoga”—The miracles of the 
“Yogi”—The sincerity of “Yoga” 


In a fair, still spot Having fixed his abode—not too much raised, 

Nor yet too low—let him abide, his goods A cloth, a deerskin, and the 
Kusha-grass. 
There, setting hard his mind upon the One, Restraining heart and 
senses, silent, calm, Let him accomplish Yoga, and achieve Pureness 
of soul, holding immovable Body and neck and head, his gaze 
absorbed Upon his nose-end, rapt from all around, Tranquil in spirit, 
free of fear, intent Upon his Brahmacharya vow, devout, Musing on 
Me, lost in the thought of Me.* 

On the bathing-ghats, scattered here and there among reverent Hindus, 
indifferent Moslems and staring tourists, sit the Holy Men, or Yogis, in whom 
the religion and philosophy of India find their ultimate and strangest expression. 
In lesser numbers one comes upon them in the woods or on the roadside, 
immovable and absorbed. Some are old, some are young; some wear a rag over 
the shoulders, some a cloth over the loins; some are clothed only in dust of 
ashes, sprinkled over the body and into the mottled hair. They squat cross-legged 
and motionless, staring at their noses or their navels. Some of them look 
squarely into the face of the sun hour after hour, day after day, letting themselves 
go slowly blind; some surround themselves with hot fires during the midday 
heat; some walk barefoot upon hot coals, or empty the coals upon their heads; 
some lie naked for thirty-five years on beds of iron spikes; some roll their bodies 
thousands of miles to a place of pilgrimage; some chain themselves to trees, or 
imprison themselves in cages, until they die; some bury themselves in the earth 
up to their necks, and remain that way for years or for life; some pass a wire 
through both cheeks, making it impossible to open the jaws, and so condemning 
themselves to live on liquids; some keep their fists clenched so long that their 
nails come through the back of the hand; some hold up an arm or a leg until it is 
withered and dead. Many of them sit quietly in one position, perhaps for years, 
eating leaves and nuts brought to them by the people, deliberately dulling every 
sense, and concentrating every thought, in the resolve to understand. Most of 
them avoid spectacular methods, and pursue truth in the quiet retreat of their 
homes. 

We have had such men in our Middle Ages, but we should have to look for 
them today in the nooks and crannies of Europe and America. India has had 


them for 2500 years—possibly from the prehistoric days when, perhaps, they 
were the shamans of savage tribes. The system of ascetic meditation known as 
Yoga existed in the time of the Vedas;9° the Upanishads and the Mahabharata 
accepted it; it flourished in the age of Buddha;9! and even Alexander, attracted 
by the ability of these “gymnosophists” to bear pain silently, stopped to study 
them, and invited one of their number to come and live with him. The Yogi 
refused as firmly as Diogenes, saying that he wanted nothing from Alexander, 
being content with the nothing that he had. His fellow ascetics laughed at the 
Macedonian’s boyish desire to conquer the earth when, as they told him, only a 
few feet of it sufficed for any man, alive or dead. Another sage, Calanus (326 
B.c.), accompanied Alexander to Persia; growing ill there, he asked permission to 
die, saying that he preferred death to illness; and calmly mounting a funeral 
pyre, he allowed himself to be burned to death without uttering a sound—to the 
astonishment of the Greeks, who had never seen this unmurderous sort of 
bravery before.22 Two centuries later (ca. 150 B.c.), Patanjali brought the 
practices and traditions of the system together in his famous Yoga-sutras, which 
are still used as a text in Yoga centers from Benares to Los Angeles.93 Yuan 
Chwang, in the seventh century A.D., described the system as having thousands 
of devotees;94 Marco Polo, about 1296, gave a vivid description of it;95 today, 
after all these centuries, its more extreme followers, numbering from one to three 
million in India,°® still torture themselves to find the peace of understanding. It is 
one of the most impressive and touching phenomena in the history of man. 

What is Yoga? Literally, a yoke: not so much a yoking or union of the soul 
with the Supreme Being,9” as the yoke of ascetic discipline and abstinence which 
the aspirant puts upon himself in order to cleanse his spirit of all material 
limitations, and achieve supernatural intelligence and powers.9° Matter is the 
root of ignorance and suffering; therefore Yoga seeks to free the soul from all 
sense phenomena and all bodily attachment; it is an attempt to attain supreme 
enlightenment and salvation in one life by atoning in one existence for all the 
sins of the soul’s past incarnations.99 

Such enlightenment cannot be won at a stroke; the aspirant must move 
towards it step by step, and no stage of the process can be understood by anyone 
who has not passed through the stages before it; one comes to Yoga only by long 
and patient study and self-discipline. The stages of Yoga are eight: I. Yama, or 
the death of desire; here the soul accepts the restraints of ahimsa and 
Brahmacharia, abandons all self-seeking, emancipates itself from all material 
interests and pursuits, and wishes well to all things. 190 

II. Niyama, a faithful observance of certain preliminary rules for Yoga: 
cleanliness, content, purification, study, and piety. 


III. Asana, posture; the aim here is to still all movement as well as all 
sensation; the best asana for this purpose is to place the right foot upon the left 
thigh and the left foot upon the right thigh, to cross the hands and grasp the two 
great toes, to bend the chin upon the chest, and direct the eyes to the tip of the 
nose. 101 

IV. Pranayama, or regulation of the breath: by these exercises one may forget 
everything but breathing, and in this way clear his mind for the passive 
emptiness that must precede absorption; at the same time one may learn to live 
on a minimum of air, and may let himself, with impunity, be buried in the earth 
for many days. 

V. Pratyahara, abstraction; now the mind controls all the senses, and 
withdraws itself from all sense objects. 

VI. Dharana, or concentration—the identification or filling of the mind and 
the senses with one idea or object to the exclusion of everything else.Xx! The 
fixation of any one object long enough will free the soul of all sensation, all 
specific thought, and all selfish desire; then the mind, abstracted from things, 
will be left free to feel the immaterial essence of reality.X!! 

VII. Dhyana, or meditation: this is an almost hypnotic condition, resulting 
from Dharana; it may be produced, says Patanjali, by the persistent repetition of 
the sacred syllable Om. Finally, as the summit of Yoga, the ascetic arrives at 
VIII. Samadhi, or trance contemplation; even the last thought now disappears 
from the mind; empty, the mind loses consciousness of itself as a separate 
being;!03 it is merged with totality, and achieves a blissful and godlike 
comprehension of all things in One. No words can describe this condition to the 
uninitiate; no intellect or reasoning can find or formulate it; “through Yoga must 
Yoga be known.” 104 


Nevertheless it is not God, or union with God, that the yogi seeks; in the Yoga 
philosophy God (Ishvara) is not the creator or preserver of the universe, or the 
rewarder and punisher of men, but merely one of several objects on which the 
soul may meditate as a means of achieving concentration and enlightenment. 
The aim, frankly, is that dissociation of the mind from the body, that removal of 
all material obstruction from the spirit, which brings with it, in Yoga theory, 
supermatural understanding and capacity.195 If the soul is cleansed of all bodily 
subjection and involvement it will not be united with Brahman, it will be 
Brahman; for Brahman is precisely that hidden spiritual base, that selfless and 
immaterial soul, which remains when all sense attachments have been exercised 
away. To the extent to which the soul can free itself from its physical 
environment and prison it becomes Brahman, and exercises Brahman’s 


intelligence and power. Here the magical basis of religion reappears, and almost 
threatens the essence of religion itself—the worship of powers superior to man. 

In the days of the Upanishads, Yoga was pure mysticism—an attempt to 
realize the identity of the soul with God. In Hindu legend it is said that in ancient 
days seven Wise Men, or Rishis, acquired, by penance and meditation, complete 
knowledge of all things.1°6 In the later history of India Yoga became corrupted 
with magic, and thought more of the power of miracles than of the peace of 
understanding. The Yogi trusts that by Yoga he will be able to anesthetize and 
control any part of his body by concentrating upon it;!97 he will be able at will to 
make himself invisible, or to prevent his body from being moved, or to pass in a 
moment from any part of the earth, or to live as long as he desires, or to know 
the past and the future, and the most distant stars.108 

The sceptic must admit that there is nothing impossible in all this; fools can 
invent more hypotheses than philosophers can ever refute, and philosophers 
often join them in the game. Ecstasy and hallucinations can be produced by 
fasting and self-mortification, concentration may make one locally or generally 
insensitive to pain; and there is no telling what reserve energies and abilities lurk 
within the unknown mind. Many of the Yogis, however, are mere beggars who 
go though their penances in the supposedly Occidental hope of gold, or in the 
simple human hunger for notice and applause.*!!! Asceticism is the reciprocal of 
sensuality, or at best an attempt to control it; but the attempt itself verges upon a 
masochistic sensuality in which the ascetic takes an almost erotic delight in his 
pain. The Brahmans have wisely abstained from such practices, and have 
counseled their followers to seek sanctity through the conscientious performance 
of the normal duties of life.110 


5. The Purva-Mimansa 


To step from Yoga to the Purva-Mimansa is to pass from the most renowned 
to the least known and least important of the six systems of Brahmanical 
philosophy. And as Yoga is magic and mysticism rather than philosophy, so this 
system is less philosophy than religion; it is an orthodox reaction against the 
impious doctrines of the philosophers. Its author, Jaimini, protested against the 
disposition of Kapila and Kanada to ignore, while acknowledging, the authority 
of the Vedas. The human mind, said Jaimini, is too frail an instrument to solve 
the problems of metaphysics and theology; reason is a wanton who will serve 
any desire; it gives us not “science” and “truth,” but merely our own rationalized 
sensuality and pride. The road to wisdom and peace lies not through the vain 


labyrinths of logic, but in the modest acceptance of tradition and the humble 
performance of the rituals prescribed in the Scriptures. For this, too, there is 
something to be said: cela vous abétira. 


6. The Vedanta System 


Origin—Shankara—Logic—Epistemology—“Maya”—Psychology— 
Theology—God—Ethics—Difficulties of the system—Death of 
Shankara The word Vedanta meant originally the end of the Vedas— 
that is, the Upanishads. Today India applies it to that system of 
philosophy which sought to give logical structure and support to the 
essential doctrine of the Upanishads—the organ-point that sounds 
throughout Indian thought—that God (Brahman) and the soul (Atman) 
are one. The oldest known form of this most widely accepted of all 
Hindu philosophies is the Brahma-sutra of Badarayana (ca. 200 B.c.) 
—555 aphorisms, of which the first announces the purpose of all: 
“Now, then, a desire to know Brahman.” Almost a thousand years 
later Gaudapada wrote a commentary on these sutras, and taught the 
esoteric doctrine of the system to Govinda, who taught it to Shankara, 
who composed the most famous of Vedanta commentaries, and made 
himself the greatest of Indian philosophers. 


In his short life of thirty-two years Shankara achieved that union of sage and 
saint, of wisdom and kindliness, which characterizes the loftiest type of man 
produced in India. Born among the studious Nambudri Brahmans of Malabar, he 
rejected the luxuries of the world, and while still a youth became a sannyasi, 
worshiping unpretentiously the gods of the Hindu pantheon, and yet mystically 
absorbed in a vision of an all-embracing Brahman. It seemed to him that the 
profoundest religion and the profoundest philosophy were those of the 
Upanishads. He could pardon the polytheism of the people, but not the atheism 
of Sankhya or the agnosticism of Buddha. Arriving in the north as a delegate of 
the south, he won such popularity at the University of Benares that it crowned 
him with its highest honors, and sent him forth, with a retinue of disciples, to 
champion Brahmanism in all the debating halls of India. At Benares, probably, 
he wrote his famous commentaries on the Upanishads and the Bhagavad-Gita, 
in which he attacked with theological ardor and scholastic subtlety all the 


heretics of India, and restored Brahmanism to that position of intellectual 
leadership from which Buddha and Kapila had deposed it. 

There is much metaphysical wind in these discourses, and arid deserts of 
textual exposition; but they may be forgiven in a man who at the age of thirty 
could be at once the Aquinas and the Kant of India. Like Aquinas, Shankara 
accepts the full authority of his country’s Scriptures as a divine revelation, and 
then sallies forth to find proofs in experience and reason for all Scriptural 
teachings. Unlike Aquinas, however, he does not believe that reason can suffice 
for such a task; on the contrary he wonders have we not exaggerated the power 
and roéle, the clarity and reliability, of reason.!!! Jaimini was right: reason is a 
lawyer, and will prove anything we wish; for every argument it can find an equal 
and opposite argument, and its upshot is a scepticism that weakens all force of 
character and undermines all values of life. It is not logic that we need, says 
Shankara, it is insight, the faculty (akin to art) of grasping at once the essential 
out of the irrelevant, the eternal out of the temporal, the whole out of the part: 
this is the first prerequisite to philosophy. The second is a willingness to 
observe, inquire and think for understanding’s sake, not for the sake of 
invention, wealth or power; it is a withdrawal of the spirit from all the 
excitement, bias and fruits of action. Thirdly, the philosopher must acquire self- 
restraint, patience, and tranquillity; he must learn to live above physical 
temptation or material concerns. Finally there must burn, deep in his soul, the 
desire for moksha, for liberation from ignorance, for an end to all consciousness 
of a separate self, for a blissful absorption in the Brahman of complete 
understanding and infinite unity.!12 In a word, the student needs not the logic of 
reason so much as a cleansing and deepening discipline of the soul. This, 
perhaps, has been the secret of all profound education. 

Shankara establishes the source of his philosophy at a remote and subtle point 
never quite clearly visioned again until, a thousand years later, Immanuel Kant 
wrote his Critique of Pure Reason. How, he asks, is knowledge possible? 
Apparently, all our knowledge comes from the senses, and reveals not the 
external reality itself, but our sensory adaptation—perhaps transformation—of 
that reality. By sense, then, we can never quite know the “real”; we can know it 
only in that garb of space, time and cause which may be a web created by our 
organs of sense and understanding, designed or evolved to catch and hold that 
fluent and elusive reality whose existence we can surmise, but whose character 
we can never objectively describe; our Way of perceiving will forever be 
inextricably mingled with the thing perceived. 

This is not the airy subjectivism of the solipsist who thinks that he can 
destroy the world by going to sleep. The world exists, but it is Maya—not 


delusion, but phenomenon, an appearance created partly by our thought. Our 
incapacity to perceive things except through the film of space and time, or to 
think of them except in terms of cause and change, is an innate limitation, an 
Avidya, or ignorance, which is bound up with our very mode of perception, and 
to which, therefore, all flesh is heir. Maya and Avidya are the subjective and 
objective sides of the great illusion by which the intellect supposes that it knows 
the real; it is through Maya and Avidya, through our birthright of ignorance, that 
we see a multiplicity of objects and a flux of change; in truth there is only one 
Being, and change is “a mere name” for the superficial fluctuations of forms. 
Behind the Maya or Veil of change and things, to be reached not by sensation or 
intellect but only by the insight and intuition of the trained spirit, is the one 
universal reality, Brahman. 

This natural obscuration of sense and intellect by the organs and forms of 
sensation and understanding bars us likewise from perceiving the one 
unchanging Soul that stands beneath all individual souls and minds. Our separate 
selves, visible to perception and thought, are as unreal as the phantasmagoria of 
space and time; individual differences and distinct personalities are bound up 
with body and matter, they belong to the kaleidoscopic world of change; and 
these merely phenomenal selves will pass away with the material conditions of 
which they are a part. But the underlying life which we feel in ourselves when 
we forget space and time, cause and change, is the very essence and reality of us, 
that Atman which we share with all selves and things, and which, undivided and 
omnipresent, is identical with Brahman, God.!13 

But what is God? Just as there are two selves—the ego and Atman—and two 
worlds—the phenomenal and the noumenal—so there are two deities: an Ishvara 
or Creator worshiped by the people through the patterns of space, cause, time 
and change; and a Brahman or Pure Being worshiped by that philosophical piety 
which seeks and finds, behind all separate things and selves, one universal 
reality, unchanging amid all changes, indivisible amid all divisions, eternal 
despite all vicissitudes of form, all birth and death. Polytheism, even theism, 
belongs to the world of Maya and Avidya; they are forms of worship that 
correspond to the forms of perception and thought; they are as necessary to our 
moral life as space, time and cause are necessary to our intellectual life, but they 
have no absolute validity or objective truth.1!4 

To Shankara the existence of God is no problem, for he defines God as 
existence, and identifies all real being with God. But of the existence of a 
personal God, creator or redeemer, there may, he thinks, be some question; such 
a deity, says this pre-plagiarist of Kant, cannot be proved by reason, he can only 
be postulated as a practical necessity,!15 offering peace to our limited intellects, 


and encouragement to our fragile morality. The philosopher, though he may 
worship in every temple and bow to every god, will pass beyond these forgivable 
forms of popular faith; feeling the illusoriness of plurality, and the monistic 
unity of all things,X!V he will adore, as the Supreme Being, Being itself— 
indescribable, limitless, spaceless, timeless, causeless, changeless Being, the 
source and substance of all reality,s4Y We may apply the adjectives “conscious,” 
“intelligent,” even “happy” to Brahman, since Brahman includes all selves, and 
these may have such qualities;!16 but all other adjectives would be applicable to 
Brahman equally, since It includes all qualities of all things. Essentially 
Brahman is neuter, raised above personality and gender, beyond good and evil, 
above all moral distinctions, all differences and attributes, all desires and ends. 
Brahman is the cause and effect, the timeless and secret essence, of the world. 

The goal of philosophy is to find that secret, and to lose the seeker in the 
secret found. To be one with God means, for Shankara, to rise above—or to sink 
beneath—the separateness and brevity of the self, with all its narrow purposes 
and interests; to become unconscious of all parts, divisions, things; to be placidly 
at one, in a desireless Nirvana, with that great ocean of Being in which there are 
no watring purposes, no competing selves, no parts, no change, no space, and no 
time.XV! To find this blissful peace (Ananda) a man must renounce not merely 
the world but himself; he must care nothing for possessions or goods, even for 
good or evil; he must look upon suffering and death as Maya, surface incidents 
of body and matter, time and change; and he must not think of his own personal 
quality and fate; a single moment of self-interest or pride can destroy all his 
liberation.!19 Good works cannot give a man salvation, for good works have no 
validity or meaning except in the Maya world of space and time; only the 
knowledge of the saintly seer can bring that salvation which is the recognition of 
the identity of self and the universe, Atman and Brahman, soul and God, and the 
absorption of the part in the whole.!29 Only when this absorption is complete 
does the wheel of reincarnation stop; for then it is seen that the separate self and 
personality, to which reincarnation comes, is an illusion.!2! It is Ishvara, the 
Maya god, that gives rebirth to the self in punishment and reward; but “when the 
identity” of Atman and Brahman “has become known, then,” says Shankara, “the 
soul’s existence as wanderer, and Brahman’s existence as creator” (i.e., as 
Ishvara) “have vanished away.”!22 Ishvara and Karma, like things and selves, 
belong to the exoteric doctrine of Vedanta as adapted to the needs of the 
common man; in the esoteric or secret doctrine soul and Brahman are one, never 
wandering, never dying, never changed. !23 

It was thoughtful of Shankara to confine his esoteric doctrine to philosophers; 
for as Voltaire believed that only a society of philosophers could survive without 


laws, so only a society of supermen could live beyond good and evil. Critics 
have complained that if good and evil are Maya, part of the unreal world, then 
all moral distinctions fall away, and devils are as good as saints. But these moral 
distinctions, Shankara cleverly replies, are real within the world of space and 
time, and are binding for those who live in the world. They are not binding upon 
the soul that has united itself with Brahman; such a soul can do no wrong, since 
wrong implies desire and action, and the liberated soul, by definition, does not 
move in the sphere of desire and (self-considering) action. Whoever consciously 
injures another lives on the plane of Maya, and is subject to its distinctions, its 
morals and its laws. Only the philosopher is free, only wisdom is liberty. XV! 

It was a subtle and profound philosophy to be written by a lad in his twenties. 
Shankara not only elaborated it in writing and defended it successfully in debate, 
but he expressed snatches of it in some of the most sensitive religious poetry of 
India. When all challenges had been met he retired to a hermitage in the 
Himalayas, and, according to Hindu tradition, died at the age of thirty-two.1!24 
Ten religious orders were founded in his name, and many disciples accepted and 
developed his philosophy. One of them—some say Shankara himself—wrote for 
the people a popular exposition of the Vedanta—the Mohamudgara, or 
“Hammer of Folly”’—in which the essentials of the system were summed up 
with clarity and force: Fool! give up thy thirst for wealth, banish all desires from 
thy heart. Let thy mind be satisfied with what is gained by thy Karma. . . . Do 
not be proud of wealth, of friends, or of youth; time takes all away in a moment. 
Leaving quickly all this, which is full of illusion, enter into the place of Brahman 
.... Life is tremulous, like a water-drop on a lotus-leaf. . . . Time is playing, life 
is waning—yet the breath of hope never ceases. The body is wrinkled, the hair 
grey, the mouth has become toothless, the stick in the hand shakes, yet man 
leaves not the anchor of hope. . . . Preserve equanimity always... . In thee, in me 
and in others there dwells Vishnu alone; it is useless to be angry with me, or 
impatient. See every self in Self, and give up all thought of difference.!25 


II. THE CONCLUSIONS OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY 


Decadence—Summary—Criticism—Influence The Mohammedan 
invasions put an end to the great age of Hindu philosophy. The 
assaults of the Moslems, and later of the Christians, upon the native 
faith drove it, for self-defense, into a timid unity that made treason of 
all debate, and stifled creative heresy in a stagnant uniformity of 


thought. By the twelfth century the system of the Vedanta, which in 
Shankara had tried to be a religion for philosophers, was reinterpreted 
by such saints as Ramanuja (ca. 1050) into an orthodox worship of 
Vishnu, Rama and Krishna. Forbidden to think new thoughts, 
philosophy became not only scholastic but barren; it accepted its 
dogmas from the priesthood, and proved them laboriously by 
distinctions without difference, and logic without reason.!*° 


Nevertheless the Brahmans, in the solitude of their retreats and under the 
protection of their unintelligibility, preserved the old systems carefully in 
esoteric sutras and commentaries, and transmitted across generations and 
centuries the conclusions of Hindu philosophy. In all these systems, Brahmanical 
or other, the categories of the intellect are represented as helpless or deceptive 
before a reality immediately felt or seen;XV!! and all our eighteenth-century 
rationalism appears to the Indian metaphysician as a vain and superficial attempt 
to subject the incalculable universe to the concepts of a salonniere. “Into blind 
darkness pass they who worship ignorance; into still greater darkness they who 
are content with knowledge.”!29 Hindu philosophy begins where European 
philosophy ends—with an inquiry into the nature of knowledge and the 
limitations of reason; it starts not with the physics of Thales and Democritus, but 
with the epistemology of Locke and Kant; it takes mind as that which is most 
immediately known, and therefore refuses to resolve it into a matter known only 
mediately and through mind. It accepts an external world, but does not believe 
that our senses can ever know it as it is. All science is a charted ignorance, and 
belongs to Maya; it formulates, in ever changing concepts and phrases, the 
rationale of a world in which reason is but a part—one shifting current in an 
interminable sea. Even the person that reasons is Maya, illusion; what is he but a 
temporary conjunction of events, a passing node in the curves of matter and 
mind through space and time?—and what are his acts or his thoughts but the 
fulfilment of forces far antedating his birth? Nothing is real but Brahman, that 
vast ocean of Being in which every form is a moment’s wave, or a fleck of froth 
on the wave. Virtue is not the quiet heroism of good works, nor any pious 
ecstasy; it is simply the recognition of the identity of the self with every other 
self in Brahman; morality is such living as comes from a sense of union with all 
things.*!X “He who discerns all creatures in his Self, and his Self in all creatures, 
has no disquiet thence. What delusion, what grief can he with him?” 130 


Certain characteristic qualities which would not seem to be defects from the 
Hindu point of view have kept this philosophy from exercising a wider influence 
in other civilizations. Its method, its scholastic terminology, and its Vedic 
assumptions handicap it in finding sympathy among nations with other 
assumptions or more secularized cultures. Its doctrine of Maya gives little 
encouragement to morality or active virtue; its pessimism is a confession that it 
has not, despite the theory of Karma, explained evil; and part of the effect of 
these systems has been to exalt a stagnant quietism in the face of evils that might 
conceivably have been corrected, or of work that cried out to be done. None the 
less there is a depth in these meditations which by comparison casts an air of 
superficiality upon the activistic philosophies generated in more invigorating 
zones. Perhaps our Western systems, so confident that “knowledge is power,” 
are the voices of a once lusty youth exaggerating human ability and tenure. As 
our energies tire in the daily struggle against impartial Nature and hostile Time, 
we look with more tolerance upon Oriental philosophies of surrender and peace. 
Hence the influence of Indian thought upon other cultures has been greatest in 
the days of their weakening or decay. While Greece was winning victories she 
paid little attention to Pythagoras or Parmenides; when Greece was declining, 
Plato and the Orphic priests took up the doctrine of reincarnation, while Zeno the 
Oriental preached an almost Hindu fatalism and resignation; and when Greece 
was dying, the Neo-Platonists and the Gnostics drank deep at Indian wells. The 
impoverishment of Europe by the fall of Rome, and the Moslem conquest of the 
routes between Europe and India, seem to have obstructed, for a millennium, the 
direct interchange of Oriental and Occidental ideas. But hardly had the British 
established themselves in India before editions and translations of the 
Upanishads began to stir Western thought. Fichte conceived an idealism 
strangely like Shankara’s;!32 Schopenhauer almost incorporated Buddhism, the 
Upanishads and the Vedanta into his philosophy; and Schelling, in his old age, 
thought the Upanishads the maturest wisdom of mankind. Nietzsche had dwelt 
too long with Bismarck and the Greeks to care for India, but in the end he valued 
above all other ideas his haunting notion of eternal recurrence—a variant of 
reincarnation. 

In our time Europe borrows more and more from the philosophy of the 
East,*X while the East borrows more and more from the science of the West. 
Another world war might leave Europe open again (as the break-up of 
Alexander’s empire opened Greece, and the fall of the Roman Republic opened 
Rome)—to an influx of Oriental philosophies and faiths. The mounting 
insurrection of the Orient against the Occident, the loss of those Asiatic markets 
that have sustained the industry and prosperity of the West, the weakening of 


Europe by poverty, faction and revolution, might make that divided continent 
ripe for a new religion of celestial hope and earthly despair. Probably it is 
prejudice that makes such a dénouement seem inconceivable in America: 
quietism and resignation do not comport with our electric atmosphere, or with 
the vitality born of rich resources and a spacious terrain. Doubtless our weather 
will protect us in the end. 


I It was used by the Mayas of America in the first century A.D.84 Dr. Breasted attributes a knowledge of the 
place value of numerals to the ancient Babylonians (Saturday Review of Literature, New York, July 13, 
1935, P. 15). 


II The first algebraist known to us, the Greek Diophantus (360 A.D.), antedates Aryabhata by a century; but 
Cajori believes that he took his lead from India. 11 


III E.g., in The Ocean of Music (Samgita-ratnakara) of Sharamgadeva (1210-47). 
IV Hospitals were erected in Ceylon as early as 427 B.c. and in northern India as early as 226 B.c39 
V Asti, it is; n’asti, it is not. 


VI The Nyaya syllogism, however, has five propositions: theorem, reason, major premiss, minor premiss 
and conclusion. E.g.: (i) Socrates is mortal, (2) for he is a man; (3) all men are mortal; (4) Socrates is a man; 
(5) therefore Socrates is mortal. 


VII Its earliest extant literature, the Sankhya-karika of the commentator Ishvara Krishna, dates back only to 
the fifth century A.D., and the Sankhya-sutras once attributed to Kapila are not older than our fifteenth 
century; but the origins of the system apparendy antedate Buddhism itself.”0 The Buddhist texts and the 
Mahabharata’ repeatedly refer to it, and Winternitz finds its influence in Pythagoras.70b 


VIII “The evolution of Prakriti” says one Hindu commentator on Kapila, “has no purpose except to provide 
a spectacle for the soul.”80 Perhaps, as Nietzsche suggested, the wisest way to view the world is as an 
esthetic and dramatic spectacle. 


IX Cf. the poem quoted on page 512 above. 


X The Bhagavad-Gita, translated by Sir Edwin Amold as The Song Celestial, London, 1925, bk. vi, p. 35. 
Brahmacaria is the vow of chastity taken by the ascetic student “Me” is Krishna. 


XI Cf. Hobbes: Semper idem sentire idem est ac nihil sentire: “always to feel the same thing is the same as 
to feel nothing.” 


XII Eliot compares, for the illumination of this stage, a passage from Schopenhauer, obviously inspired by 
his study of Hindu philosophy: “When some sudden cause or inward disposition lifts us out of the endless 
stream of willing, the attention is no longer directed to the motives of willing, but comprehends things free 
from their relation to the will, and thus observes them without subjectivity, purely objectively, gives itself 
entirely up to them so far as they are ideas, but not in so far as they are motives. Then all at once the peace 
that we were always seeking, but which always fled from us on the former path of the desires, comes to us 
of its own accord, and it is well with us.”102 


XII The blunt Dubois describes them as “a tribe of vagabonds.” 109 The word fakir, sometimes applied to 
Yogis, is an Arab term, originally meaning “poor,” and properly applied only to members of Moslem 
religious orders vowed to poverty. 


XIV Hence the name Advaita—non-dualism—often given to the Vedanta philosophy. 


XV Shankara and the Vedanta are not quite pantheistic: things considered as distinct from one another are 
not Brahman; they are Brahman only in their essential, indivisible and changeless essence and reality. 
“Brahman,” says Shankara, “resembles not the world, and (yet) apart from Brahman there is naught; all that 
which seems to exist outside of It (Brahman) cannot exist (in such fashion) save in an illusory manner, like 
the semblance of water in the desert.” 115a 


XVI Cf. Blake: “I will go down to self-annihilation and Eternal Death. 

Lest the Last Judgment come and find me unannihilate, And I be seized and given into the hands of 
my own Selfhood.”!17 

Or Tennyson’s “Ancient Sage”: “For more than once when I Sat all alone, revolving in myself The 
word that is the symbol of myself, The mortal limit of the Self was loosed, And passed into the 
Nameless, as a cloud Melts into Heaven. I touched my limbs—the limbs Were strange, not mine—and 
yet not shade of doubt But utter clearness, and through loss of Self The gain of such large life as matched 
with ours Were Sun to spark—unshadowable in words, Themselves but shadows of a shadow-world.”1!18 


XVII We do not know how much Parmenides’ insistence that the Many are unreal, and that only the One 
exists, owed to the Upanishads, or contributed to Shankara; nor can we establish any connection, of cause 
or suggestion, between Shankara and the astonishingly similar philosophy of Immanuel Kant. 


XVIII “No Indian saint ever had anything but contempt for the knowledge gained by the senses and the 
intellect.”127 “Never have the Indian sages . . . fallen into our typical error of taking any intellectual 
formation seriously in the metaphysical sense; these are no more substantial than any Maya formation.” 128 


XIX Cf. Spinoza: “The greatest good is the knowledge of the union which the mind has with the whole of 
Nature.” 151 “The intellectual love of God” is a summary of Hindu philosophy. 


XX Cf. Bergson, Keyserling, Christian Science, Theosophy. 


CHAPTER XX 
The Literature of India 


I. THE LANGUAGES OF INDIA 


Sanskrit—The vernaculars—Grammar 


JUST as the philosophy and much of the literature of medieval Europe were 
composed in a dead language unintelligible to the people, so the philosophy and 
classic literature of India were written in a Sanskrit that had long since passed 
out of common parlance, but had survived as the Esperanto of scholars having 
no other common tongue. Divorced from contact with the life of the nation, this 
literary language became a model of scholasticism and refinement; new words 
were formed not by the spontaneous creations of the people, but by the needs of 
technical discourse in the schools; until at last the Sanskrit of philosophy lost the 
virile simplicity of the Vedic hymns, and became an artificial monster whose 
sesquipedalia verba crawled like monstrous tapeworms across the page.! 


Meanwhile the people of northern India, about the fifth century before Christ, 
had transformed Sanskrit into Prakrit, very much as Italy was to change Latin 
into Italian. Prakrit became for a time the language of Buddhists and Jains, until 
it in turn was developed into Pali—the language of the oldest extant Buddhist 
literature.2 By the end of the tenth century of our era these “Middle Indian” 
languages had given birth to various vernaculars, of which the chief was Hindi. 
In the twelfth century this in turn generated Hindustani as the language of the 
northern half of India. Finally the invading Moslems filled Hindustani with 
Persian words, thereby creating a new dialect, Urdu. All these were “Indo- 
Germanic” tongues, confined to Hindustan; the Deccan kept its old Dravidian 
languages—Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalam—and Tamil became the 
chief literary vehicle of the south. In the nineteenth century Bengali replaced 
Sanskrit as the literary language of Bengal; the novelist Chatterjee was its 
Boccaccio, the poet Tagore was its Petrarch. Even today India has a hundred 
languages, and the literature of Swaraj!! uses the speech of the conquerors. 

At a very early date India began to trace the roots, history, relations and 
combinations of words. By the fourth century B.c. she had created for herself!!! 


the science of grammar, and produced probably the greatest of all known 
grammarians, Panini. The studies of Panini, Patanjali (ca. 150 a.D.) and 
Bhartrihari (ca. 650) laid the foundations of philology; and that fascinating 
science of verbal genetics owed almost its life in modern times to the 
rediscovery of Sanskrit. 

Writing, as we have seen, was not popular in Vedic India. About the fifth 
century B.c. the Kharosthi script was adapted from Semitic models, and in the 
epics and the Buddhist literature we begin to hear of clerks. Palmleaves and 
bark served as writing material, and an iron stylus as a pen; the bark was treated 
to make it less fragile, the pen scratched letters into it, ink was smeared over the 
bark, and remained in the scratches when the rest of it was wiped away.4 Paper 
was brought in by the Moslems (ca. 1000 A.D.), but did not finally replace bark 
till the seventeenth century. The bark pages were kept in order by stringing them 
upon a cord, and books of such leaves were gathered in libraries which the 
Hindus termed “Treasure-houses of the Goddess of Speech.” Immense 
collections of this wooden literature have survived the devastations of time and 
war.lV 


II. EDUCATION 


Schools—Methods—Universities—Moslem education—An emperor 
on education Writing continued, even to the nineteenth century, to 
play a very small part in Indian education. Perhaps it was not to the 
interest of the priests that the sacred or scholastic texts should become 
an open secret to all.° As far as we can trace Indian history we find a 
system of education,’ always in the hands of the clergy, open at first 
only to the sons of Brahmans, then spreading its privileges from caste 
to caste until in our time it excludes only the Untouchables. Every 
Hindu village had its schoolmaster, supported out of the public funds; 
in Bengal alone, before the coming of the British, there were some 
eighty thousand native schools—one to every four hundred 
population.® The percentage of literacy under Ashoka was apparently 
higher than in India today.° 


Children went to the village school from September to February, entering at 
the age of five and leaving at the age of eight.1° Instruction was chiefly of a 


religious character, no matter what the subject; rote memorizing was the usual 
method, and the Vedas were the inevitable text. The three R’s were included, but 
were not the main business of education; character was rated above intellect, and 
discipline was the essence of schooling. We do not hear of flogging, or of other 
severe measures; but we find that stress was laid above all upon the formation of 
wholesome and proper habits of life.11 At the age of eight the pupil passed to the 
more formal care of a Guru, or personal teacher and guide, with whom the 
student was to live, preferably till he was twenty. Services, sometimes menial, 
were required of him, and he was pledged to continence, modesty, cleanliness, 
and a meatless diet.!2 Instruction was now given him in the “Five Shastras” or 
sciences: grammar, arts and crafts, medicine, logic, and philosophy. Finally he 
was sent out into the world with the wise admonition that education came only 
one-fourth from the teacher, one-fourth from private study, one-fourth from 
one’s fellows, and one-fourth from life.13 


From his Guru the student might pass, about the age of sixteen, to one of the 
great universities that were the glory of ancient and medieval India: Benares, 
Taxila, Vidarbha, Ajanta, Ujjain, or Nalanda. Benares was the stronghold of 
orthodox Brahman learning in Buddha’s days as in ours; Taxila, at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion, was known to all Asia as the leading seat of Hindu 
scholarship, renowned above all for its medical school; Ujjain was held in high 
repute for astronomy, Ajanta for the teaching of art. The facade of one of the 
ruined buildings at Ajanta suggests the magnificence of these old universities. /4 
Nalanda, most famous of Buddhist institutions for higher learning, had been 
founded shortly after the Master’s death, and the state had assigned for its 
support the revenues of a hundred villages. It had ten thousand students, one 
hundred lecture-rooms, great libraries, and six immense blocks of dormitories 
four stories high; its observatories, said Yuan Chwang, “were lost in the vapors 
of the morning, and the upper rooms towered above the clouds.”!5 The old 
Chinese pilgrim loved the learned monks and shady groves of Nalanda so well 
that he stayed there for five years. “Of those from abroad who wished to enter 
the schools of discussion” at Nalanda, he tells us, “the majority, beaten by the 
difficulties of the problem, withdrew; and those who were deeply versed in old 
and modern learning were admitted, only two or three out of ten succeeding.” 16 
The candidates who were fortunate enough to gain admission were given free 
tuition, board and lodging, but they were subjected to an almost monastic 
discipline. Students were not permitted to talk to a woman, or to see one; even 
the desire to look upon a woman was held a great sin, in the fashion of the 
hardest saying in the New Testament. The student guilty of sex relations had to 


wear, for a whole year, the skin of an ass, with the tail turned upward, and had to 
go about begging alms and declaring his sin. Every morning the entire student 
body was required to bathe in the ten great swimming pools that belonged to the 
university. The course of study lasted for twelve years, but some students stayed 
thirty years, and some remained till death.” 

The Mohammedans destroyed nearly all the monasteries, Buddhist or 
Brahman, in northern India. Nalanda was burned to the ground in 1197, and all 
its monks were slaughtered; we can never estimate the abundant life of ancient 
India from what these fanatics spared. Nevertheless, the destroyers were not 
barbarians; they had a taste for beauty, and an almost modern skill in using piety 
for the purposes of plunder. When the Moguls ascended the throne they brought 
a high but narrow standard of culture with them; they loved letters as much as 
the sword, and knew how to combine a successful siege with poetry. Among the 
Moslems education was mostly individual, through tutors engaged by prosperous 
fathers for their sons. It was an aristocratic conception of education as an 
omament-occasionally an aid—to a man of affairs and power, but usually an 
irritant and a public danger in one doomed to poverty or modest place. What the 
methods of the tutors were we may judge from one of the great letters of history 
—the reply of Aurangzeb to his former teacher, who was seeking some sinecure 
and emolument from the King: What is it you would have of me, Doctor? Can 
you reasonably desire that I should make you one of the chief Omrahs of my 
court? Let me tell you, if you had instructed me as you should have done, 
nothing would be more just; for I am of this persuasion, that a child well 
educated and instructed is as much, at least, obliged to his master as to his father. 
But where are those good documentsY you have given me? In the first place, you 
have taught me that all Frangistan (so it seems they call Europe) was nothing but 
I know not what little island, of which the greatest king was he of Portugal,” and 
next to him he of Holland, and after him he of England: and as to the other 
kings, as those of France and Andalusia, you have represented them to me as our 
petty rajas, telling me that the kings of Indostan were far above them altogether, 
that they (the kings of Indostan) were . . . the great ones, the conquerors and 
kings of the world; and those of Persia and Usbec, Kashgar, Tartary and Cathay, 
Pegu, China and Matchina did tremble at the name of the kings of Indostan. 
Admirable geography! You should rather have taught me exactly to distinguish 
all those states of the world, and well to understand their strength, their way of 
fighting, their customs, religions, governments, and interests; and by the pursual 
of solid history, to observe their rise, progress, decay; and whence, how, and by 
what accidents and errors those great changes and revolutions of empires and 
kingdoms have happened. I have scarce learned of you the name of my 


grandsires, the famous founders of this empire; so far were you from having 
taught me the history of their life, and what course they took to make such great 
conquest. You had a mind to teach me the Arabian tongue, to read and to write. I 
am much obliged, forsooth, for having made me lose so much time upon a 
language that requires ten or twelve years to attain to its perfection; as if the son 
of a king should think it to be an honor to him to be a grammarian or some 
doctor of the law, and to learn other languages than of his neighbors when he can 
well be without them; he, to whom time is so precious for so many weighty 
things, which he ought by times to learn. As if there were any spirit that did not 
with some reluctancy, and even with a kind of debasement, employ itself in so 
sad and dry an exercise, so longsome and tedious, as is that of learning words.1® 


“Thus,” says the contemporary Bernier, “did Aurangzeb resent the pedantic 
instructions of his tutors; to which ’tis affirmed in that court that... he added 
the following reproof”;V! 


Know you not that childhood well governed, being a state which is 
ordinarily accompanied with an happy memory, is capable of 
thousands of good precepts and instructions, which remain deeply 
impressed the whole remainder of a man’s life, and keep the mind 
always raised for great actions? The law, prayers and sciences, may 
they not as well be learned in our mother-tongue as in Arabick? You 
told my father Shah Jehan that you would teach me philosophy. ’Tis 
true, I remember very well, that you have entertained me for many 
years with airy questions of things that afford no satisfaction at all to 
the mind, and are of no use in humane society, empty notions and 
mere fancies, that have only this in them, that they are very hard to 
understand and very easy to forget. . . . I still remember that after you 
had thus amused me, I know not how long, with your fine philosophy, 
all I retained of it was a multitude of barbarous and dark words, proper 
to bewilder, perplex and tire out the best wits, and only invented the 
better to cover the vanity and ignorance of men like yourself, that 
would make us believe that they know all, and that under those 
obscure and ambiguous words are hid great mysteries which they 
alone are capable to understand. If you had seasoned me with that 
philosophy which formeth the mind to ratiocination, and insensibly 
accustoms it to be satisfied with nothing but solid reasons, if you had 
given me those excellent precepts and doctrines which raise the soul 
above the assaults of fortune, and reduce her to an unshakable and 


always equal temper, and permit her not to be lifted up by prosperity 
nor debased by adversity; if you had taken care to give me the 
knowledge of what we are and what are the first principles of things, 
and had assisted me in forming in my mind a fit idea of the greatness 
of the universe, and of the admirable order and motion of the parts 
thereof; if, I say, you had instilled into me this kind of philosophy, I 
should think myself incomparably more obliged to you than Alexander 
was to his Aristotle, and believe it my duty to recompense you 
otherwise than he did him. Should you not, instead of your flattery, 
have taught me somewhat of that point so important to a king, which 
is, what the reciprocal duties are of a sovereign to his subjects and 
those of subjects to their sovereigns; and ought not you to have 
considered that one day I should be obliged with the sword to dispute 
my life and my crown with my brothers? . . . Have you ever taken any 
care to make me learn what ’tis to besiege a town, or to set an army in 
array? For these things I am obliged to others, not at all to you. Go, 
and return to the village whence you are come, and let nobody know 
who you are or what is become of you.!9 


III. THE EPICS 


The “Mahabharata”—Its story—Its form—The “Bhagavad-Gita”— 
The metaphysics of war—The price of freedom—The “Ramayana”—A 


forest idyl—The rape of Sita—The Hindu epics and the Greek The 


schools and the universities were only a part of the educational system 


of India. Since writing was less highly valued than in other 
civilizations, and oral instruction preserved and disseminated the 
nation’s history and poetry, the habit of public recitation spread 


among the people the most precious portions of their cultural heritage. 
As nameless raconteurs among the Greeks transmitted and expanded 


the Iliad and the Odyssey, so the reciters and declaimers of India 


carried down from generation to generation, and from court to people, 


the ever-growing epics into which the Brahmans crowded their 
legendary lore. 


A Hindu scholar has rated the Mahabharata as “the greatest work of 
imagination that Asia has produced”;29 and Sir Charles Eliot has called it “a 
greater poem than the Iliad”?! In one sense there is no doubt about the latter 
judgment. Beginning (ca. 500 B.c.) as a brief narrative poem of reasonable 
length, the Mahabharata took on, with every century, additional episodes and 
homilies, and absorbed the Bhagavad-Gita as well as parts of the story of Rama, 
until at last it measured 107,000 octameter couplets—seven times the length of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey combined. The name of the author was legion; 
“Vyasa,” to whom tradition assigns it, means “the arranger.”22 A hundred poets 
wrote it, a thousand singers moulded it, until, under the Gupta kings (ca. 400 
A.D.), the Brahmans poured their own religious and moral ideas into a work 
originally Kshatriyan, and gave the poem the gigantic form in which we find it 
today. 

The central subject was not precisely adapted to religious instruction, for it 
told a tale of violence, gambling and war. Book One presents the fair Shakuntala 
(destined to be the heroine of India’s most famous drama) and her mighty son 
Bharata; from his loins come those “great Bharata” (Maha-Bharata) tribes, the 
Kurus and the Pandavas, whose bloody strife constitutes the oft-broken thread of 
the tale. Yudhishthira, King of the Pandavas, gambles away his wealth, his army, 
his kingdom, his brothers, at last his wife Draupadi, in a game in which his Kuru 
enemy plays with loaded dice. By agreement the Pandavas are to receive their 
kingdom back after enduring a twelve-year banishment from their native soil. 
The twelve years pass; the Pandavas call upon the Kurus to restore their land; 
they receive no answer, and declare war. Allies are brought in on either side, 
until almost all northern India is engaged.V!! The battle rages for eighteen days 
and five books; all the Kurus are slain, and nearly all the Pandavas; the heroic 
Bhishma alone slays 100,000 men in ten days; altogether, the poet-statistician 
reports, the fallen numbered several hundred million men.23 Amid this bloody 
scene of death Gandhari, queen consort of the blind Kuru king, Dhrita-rashtra, 
wails with horror at the sight of vultures hovering greedily over the corpse of 
Prince Duryodhan, her son. 


Stainless Queen and stainless woman, ever righteous, ever good, 
Stately in her mighty sorrow on the field Gandhari stood. 

Strewn with skulls and clotted tresses, darkened by the stream of gore, 
With the limbs of countless warriors is the red field covered o’er. .. . 
And the long-drawn howl of jackals o’er the scene of carnage rings, 
And the vulture and the raven flap their dark and loathsome wings. 


Feasting on the blood of warriors foul Pishachas fill the air, Viewless 
forms of hungry Rakshas limb from limb the corpses tear. 

Through this scene of death and carnage was the ancient monarch led, 
Kuru dames with faltering footsteps stepped amidst the countless dead, 
And a piercing wail of anguish burst upon the echoing plain, 

As they saw their sons or fathers, brothers, lords, amidst the slain, 

As they saw the wolves of jungle feed upon the destined prey, 
Darksome wanderers of the midnight prowling in the light of day. 
Shriek of pain and wail of anguish o’er the ghastly field resound, 

And their feeble footsteps falter and they sink upon the ground, 

Sense and life desert the mourners as they faint in common grief, 
Death-like swoon succeeding sorrow yields a moment’s short relief. 


Then a mighty sigh of anguish from Gandhari’s bosom broke, 

Gazing on her anguished daughters unto Krishna thus she spoke: 
“Mark my unconsoled daughters, widowed queens of Kuru’s house, 
Wailing for their dear departed, like the osprey for her spouse; How 
each cold and fading feature wakes in them a woman’s love, 

How amidst the lifeless warriors still with restless steps they rove; 
Mothers hug their slaughtered children all unconscious in their sleep, 
Widows bend upon their husbands and in ceaseless sorrow weep. . . .” 


Thus to Krishna Queen Gandhari strove her woeful thoughts to tell, 
When, alas, her wandering vision on her son Duryodhan fell. 
Sudden anguish smote her bosom, and her senses seemed to stray; 
Like a tree by tempest shaken, senseless on the earth she lay. 

Once again she waked in sorrow, once again she cast her eye 

Where her son in blood empurpled slept beneath the open sky. 

And she clasped her dear Duryodhan, held him close unto her breast, 
Sobs convulsive shook her bosom as the lifeless form she prest, 

And her tears like rains of summer fell and washed his noble head, 
Decked with garlands still untarnished, graced with nishkas bright and 
red. 

“*Mother,’ said my dear Duryodhan, when he went unto the war, 
‘Wish me joy and wish me triumph as I mount the battle-car.’ 

‘Son,’ I said to dear Duryodhan, ‘Heaven avert a cruel fate, 

Yato dharma stato jayah—triumph doth on virtue wait.’ 

But he set his heart on battle, by his valor wiped his sins; 

Now he dwells in realms celestial which the faithful warrior wins. 


And I weep not for Duryodhan, like a prince he fought and fell, 
But my sorrow-stricken husband, who can his misfortunes tell? . . . 


“Hark the loathsome cry of jackals, how the wolves their vigils keep— 
Maidens rich in song and beauty erst were wont to watch his sleep. 
Hark the foul and blood-beaked vultures flap their wings upon the 
dead— 

Maidens waved their feathery pankhas round Duryodhan’s royal bed. . 


Mark Duryodhan’s noble widow, mother proud of Lakshman bold, 

Queenly in her youth and beauty, like an altar of bright gold, 

Torn from husband’s sweet embraces, from her son’s entwining arms, 

Doomed to life-long woe and anguish in her youth and in her charms. 

Rend my hard and stony bosom crushed beneath this cruel pain, 

Should Gandhari live to witness noble son and grandson slain? 

Mark again Duryodhan’s widow, how she hugs his gory head, 

How with gentle hands and tender softly holds him on his bed; 

How from dear departed husband turns she to her dearest son, 

And the tear-drops of the mother choke the widow’s bitter groan; 

Like the fibre of the lotus tender-golden is her frame. 

O my lotus, O my daughter, Bharat’s pride and Kuru’s fame! 

If the truth resides in Vedas, brave Duryodhan dwells above; 

Wherefore linger we in sadness severed from his cherished love? 

If the truth resides in Shastra, dwells in sky my hero son; Wherefore 

linger we in sorrow since their earthly task is done?”23a 

Upon this theme of love and battle a thousand interpolations have been hung. 

The god Krishna interrupts the slaughter for a canto to discourse on the nobility 
of war and Krishna; the dying Bhishma postpones his death to expound the laws 
of caste, bequest, marriage, gifts and funeral rites, to explain the philosophy of 
the Sankhya and the Upanishads, to narrate a mass of legends, traditions and 
myths, and to lecture Yudishthira at great length on the duties of a king; dusty 
stretches of genealogy and geography, of theology and metaphysics, separate the 
oases of drama and action; fables and fairy-tales, love-stories and lives of the 
saints contribute to give the Mahabharata a formlessness worse, and a body of 
thought richer, than can be found in either the Iliad or the Odyssey. What was 
evidently a Kshatriyan enthronement of action, heroism and war becomes, in the 
hands of the Brahmans, a vehicle for teaching the people the laws of Manu, the 
principles of Yoga, the precepts of morality, and the beauty of Nirvana. The 
Golden Rule is expressed in many forms;V!!! moral aphorisms of beauty and 


wisdom abound;!* and pretty stories of marital fidelity (Nala and Damayanti, 
Savitri) convey to women listeners the Brahman ideal of the faithful and patient 
wife. 


Embedded in the narrative of the great battle is the loftiest philosophical 
poem in the world’s literature—the Bhagavad-Gita, or Lord’s Song. This is the 
New Testament of India, revered next to the Vedas themselves, and used in the 
law-courts, like our Bible or the Koran, for the administration of oaths.28 
Wilhelm von Humboldt pronounced it “the most beautiful, perhaps the only true, 
philosophical song existing in any known tongue; . . . perhaps the deepest and 
loftiest thing the world has to show.”29 Sharing the anonymity that India, 
careless of the individual and the particular, wraps around her creations, the Gita 
comes to us without the author’s name, and without date. It may be as old as 400 
B.c.,29 or as young as 200 a.p.31 

The mise-en-scéne of the poem is the battle between the Kurus and the 
Pandavas; the occasion is the reluctance of the Pandava warrior Arjuna to attack 
in mortal combat his own near relatives in the opposing force. To Lord Krishna, 
fighting by his side like some Homeric god, Arjuna speaks the philosophy of 
Gandhi and Christ: “As I behold—come here to shed 


Their common blood—yon concourse of our kin, 

My members fail, my tongue dries in my mouth... . 

It is not good, O Keshav! Naught of good 

Can spring from mutual slaughter! Lo, I hate 

Triumph and domination, wealth and ease 

Thus sadly won! Alas, what victory 

Can bring delight, Govinda, what rich spoils 

Could profit, what rule recompense, what span 

Of life itself seem sweet, bought with such blood? .. . 
Thus if we slay 

Kinsfolk and friends for love of earthly power, 

Ahovat! what an evil fault it were! 

Better I deem it, if my kinsmen strike, 

To face them weaponless, and bare my breast 

To shaft and spear, than answer blow with blow.”32 


Thereupon Krishna, whose divinity does not detract from his joy in battle, 
explains, with all the authority of a son of Vishnu, that according to the 
Scriptures, and the best orthodox opinion, it is meet and just to kill one’s 


relatives in war; that Arjuna’s duty is to follow the rules of his Kshatriya caste, 
to fight and slay with a good conscience and a good will; that after all, only the 
body is slain, while the soul survives. And he expounds the imperishable 
Purusha of Sankhya, the unchanging Atman of the Upanishads: “Indestructible, 


Learn thou, the Life is, spreading life through all; 

It cannot anywhere, by any means, 

Be anywise diminished, stayed or changed. 

But for these fleeting frames which it informs 

With spirit deathless, endless, infinite— 

They perish. Let them perish, Prince, and fight! 

He who shall say, ‘Lo, I have slain a man!’ 

He who shall think, ‘Lo, I am slain!’ those both 

Know naught. Life cannot slay! Life is not slain! 

Never the spirit was born; the spirit shall cease to be never; 

Never was time it was not; End and Beginning are dreams! 
Birthless and deathless and changeless remaineth the spirit forever; 
Death hath not touched it at all, dead though the house of it seems.”33 


Krishna proceeds to instruct Arjuna in metaphysics, blending Sankhya and 
Vedanta in the peculiar synthesis accepted by the Vaishnavite sect. All things, he 
says, identifying himself with the Supreme Being, “hang on me 


As hangs a row of pearls upon its string. 
I am the fresh taste of the water; I 
The silver of the moon, the gold o’ the sun, 
The word of worship in the Veds, the thrill 
That passeth in the ether, and the strength 
Of man’s shed seed. I am the good sweet smell 
Of the moistened earth, I am the fire’s red light, 
The vital air moving in all which moves, 
The holiness of hallowed souls, the root 
Undying, whence hath sprung whatever is; 
The wisdom of the wise, the intellect 
Of the informed, the greatness of the great, 
The splendor of the splendid. .. . 

To him who wisely sees, 
The Brahman with his scrolls and sanctities, 
The cow, the elephant, the unclean dog, 


The outcaste gorging dog’s meat, all are one.”’>4 


It is a poem rich in complementary colors, in metaphysical and ethical 
contradictions that reflect the contrariness and complexity of life. We are a little 
shocked to find the man taking what might seem to be the higher moral stand, 
while the god argues for war and slaughter on the shifty ground that life is 
unkillable and individuality unreal. What the author had in mind to do, 
apparently, was to shake the Hindu soul out of the enervating quietism of 
Buddhist piety into a willingness to fight for India; it was the rebellion of a 
Kshatriya who felt that religion was weakening his country, and who proudly 
reckoned that many things were more precious than peace. All in all it was a 
good lesson which, if India had learned it, might have kept her free. 


The second of the Indian epics is the most famous and best beloved of all 
Hindu books,35 and lends itself more readily than the Mahabharata to 
Occidental understanding. The Ramayana is briefer, merely running to a 
thousand pages of forty-eight lines each; and though it, too, grew by accretion 
from the third century B.c. to the second century A.D., the interpolations are 
fewer, and do not much disturb the central theme. Tradition attributes the poem 
to one Valmiki, who, like the supposed author of the larger epic, appears as a 
character in the tale; but more probably it is the product of many wayside bards 
like those who still recite these epics, sometimes for ninety consecutive 
evenings, to fascinated audiences.°® 

As the Mahabharata resembles the Iliad in being the story of a great war 
fought by gods and men, and partly occasioned by the loss of a beautiful woman 
from one nation to another, so the Ramayana resembles the Odyssey, and tells of 
a hero’s hardships and wanderings, and of his wife’s patient waiting for reunion 
with him.37 At the outset we get a picture of a Golden Age, when Dasaratha, 
from his capital Ayodhya, ruled the kingdom of Kosala (now Oudh). 


Rich in royal worth and valor, rich in holy Vedic lore, 

Dasaratha ruled his empire in the happy days of yore... . 

Peaceful lived the righteous people, rich in wealth, in merit high; 
Envy dwelt not in their bosoms, and their accents shaped no lie. 
Fathers with their happy households owned their cattle, corm and gold; 
Galling penury and famine in Ayodhya had no hold.38 


Nearby was another happy kingdom, Videha, over which King Janak ruled. 
He himself “held the plough and tilled the earth” like some doughty Cincinnatus; 


and one day, at the touch of his plough, a lovely daughter, Sita, sprang up from a 
furrow of the soil. Soon Sita had to be married, and Janak held a contest for her 
suitors: he who could unbend Janak’s bow of war should win the bride. To the 
contest came the oldest son of Dasaratha—Rama “lion-chested, mighty arméd, 
lotus-eyed, stately as the jungle tusker, with his crown of tresses tied.”29 Only 
Rama bent the bow; and Janak offered him his daughter with the characteristic 
formula of Hindu marriage: This is Sita, child of Janak, dearer unto him than 
life; 


Henceforth sharer of thy virtue, be she, prince, thy faithful wife; 
Of thy weal and woe partaker, be she thine in every land; 
Cherish her in joy and sorrow, clasp her hand within thy hand; 
As the shadow to the substance, to her lord is faithful wife, 

And my Sita, best of women, follows thee in death or life.”4° 


So Rama returns to Ayodhya with his princess-bride—“ivory brow and lip of 
coral, sparkling teeth of pearly sheen”—and wins the love of the Kosalas by his 
piety, his gentleness, and his generosity. Suddenly evil enters into this Eden in 
the form of Dasaratha’s second wife, Kaikeyi. Dasaratha has promised her any 
boon she may ask; and now, jealous of the first wife, whose son Rama is heir to 
the throne, she requires Dasaratha to banish Rama from the kingdom for 
fourteen years. Dasaratha, with a sense of honor which only a poet unacquainted 
with politics could conceive, keeps his word, and, broken-hearted, exiles his 
favorite son. Rama forgives him handsomely, and prepares to go and live in the 
forest, alone; but Sita insists upon going with him. Her speech is part of the 
memory of almost every Hindu bride: “Car and steed and gilded palace, vain are 
these to woman’s life; 


Dearer is her husband’s shadow to the loved and loving wife... . 
Happier than in father’s mansions, in the woods will Sita rove, 
Waste no thought on home or kindred, nestling in her husband’s love. . 


And the wild fruit she will gather from the fresh and fragrant wood, 
And the food by Rama tasted shall be Sita’s cherished food.”41 


Even his brother Lakshman begs leave to accompany Rama: “All alone with 
gentle Sita thou shalt trace thy darksome way; 


Grant it that thy faithful Lakshman shall protect her night and day; 


Grant it with his bow and quiver Lakshman shall all forests roam, 
And his axe shall fell the jungle, and his hands shall rear the home.”42 


The epic becomes at this point a sylvan idyl, telling how Rama, Sita and 
Lakshman set out for the woods; how the population of Ayodhya, mourning for 
them, travel with them all the first day; how the exiles steal away from their 
solicitous company at night, abandon all their valuables and princely raiment, 
dress themselves in bark and matted grass, clear a way through the forest with 
their swords, and live on the fruits and nuts of the trees. 


Oft to Rama turned his consort, pleased and curious ever more, 
Asked the name of tree or creeper, fruit 01 flower unseen before. . . . 
Peacocks flew around them gayly, monkeys leapt on branches bent. . . 


Rama plunged into the river neath the moming’s crimson beam, 
Sita softly sought the waters as the lily seeks the stream.43 


They build a hut beside the river, and learn to love their life in the woods. But 
a southem princess, Surpa-nakha, wandering in the forest, meets Rama, falls in 
love with him, resents his virtue, and instigates her brother Ravan to come and 
kidnap Sita. He succeeds, snatches her away to his distant castle, and tries in 
vain to seduce her. Since nothing is impossible to gods and authors, Rama raises 
a great army, invades Ravan’s realm, defeats him in battle, rescues Sita, and then 
(his years of exile having ended) flies with her in an airplane back to Ayodhya, 
where another loyal-brother gladly surrenders to him the Kosala throne. 

In what is probably a later epilogue, Rama gives way to the sceptics who will 
not believe that Sita could have been so long in Ravan’s palace without being 
occasionally in his arms. Though she passes through the Ordeal of Fire to prove 
her innocence, he sends her away to a forest hermitage with that bitter trick of 
heredity whereby one generation repeats upon the next the sins and errors which 
it suffered from its elders in its youth. In the woods Sita meets Valmiki, and 
bears two sons to Rama. Many years later these sons, as traveling minstrels, sing 
before the unhappy Rama the epic composed about him by Valmiki from Sita’s 
memories. He recognizes the boys as his own, and sends a message begging Sita 
to return. But Sita, broken-hearted over the suspicion to which she has been 
subjected, disappears into the earth that was once her mother. Rama reigns many 
years in loneliness and sorrow, and under his kindly sway Ayodhya knows again 
the Utopia of Dasaratha’s days: And ’tis told by ancient sages, during Rama’s 


happy reign, 


Death untimely, dire diseases, came not to his subject men; 
Widows wept not in their sorrow for their lords untimely lost, 
Mothers wailed not in their anguish for their babes by Yama crost; 
Robbers, cheats and gay deceivers tempted not with lying word, 
Neighbor loved his righteous neighbor, and the people loved their lord. 
Trees their ample produce yielded as returning seasons went, 

And the earth in grateful gladness never-failing harvest lent. 

Rains descended in their season, never came the blighting gale, 
Rich in crop and rich in pasture was each soft and smiling vale. 
Loom and anvil gave their produce, and the tilled and fertile soil, 
And the nation lived rejoicing in their old ancestral toil.44 


It is a delightful story, which even a modern cynic can enjoy if he is wise 
enough to yield himself now and then to romance and the lilt of song. These 
poems, though perhaps inferior to the epics of Homer in literary quality—in 
logic of structure, and splendor of language, in depth of portraiture and fidelity 
to the essence of things—are distinguished by fine feeling, a lofty idealization of 
woman and man, and a vigorous—sometimes realistic—representation of life. 
Rama and Sita are too good to be true, but Draupadi and Yudhishthira, Dhrita- 
rashtra and Gandhari, are almost as living as Achilles and Helen, Ulysses and 
Penelope. The Hindu would rightly protest that no foreigner can judge these 
epics, or even understand them. To him they are not mere stories, they are a 
gallery of ideal characters upon whom he may mould his conduct; they are a 
repertory of the traditions, philosophy and theology of his people; in a sense they 
are sacred scriptures to be read as a Christian reads The Imitation of Christ or 
The Lives of the Saints. The pious Hindu believes that Krishna and Rama were 
incarnations of divinity, and still prays to them; and when he reads their story in 
these epics he feels that he derives religious merit as well as literary delight and 
moral exaltation. He trusts that if he reads the Ramayana he will be cleansed of 
all sin, and will beget a son;45 and he accepts with simple faith the proud 
conclusion of the Mahabharata: If a man reads the Mahabharata and has faith 
in its doctrines, he becomes free from all sin, and ascends to heaven after his 
death. . .. As butter is to all other food, as Brahmans are to all other men, ... as 
the ocean is to a pool of water, as the cow is to all other quadrupeds—so is the 
Mahabharata to all other histories. . .. He who attentively listens to the shlokas* 
of the Mahabharata, and has faith in them, enjoys a long life and solid 
reputation in this world, and an eternal abode in the heavens in the next.46 


IV. DRAMA 


Origins—“The Clay Cart”—Characteristics of Hindu drama— 
Kalidasa—The story of “Shakuntala”—Estimate of Indian drama In 
one sense drama in India is as old as the Vedas, for at least the germ 

of drama lies in the Upanishads. Doubtless older than these Scriptures 
is a more active source of the drama—the sacrificial and festival 
ceremonies and processions of religion. A third origin was in the 
dance—no mere release of energy, much less a substitute for coitus, 
but a serious ritual imitating and suggesting actions and events vital to 
the tribe. Perhaps a fourth source lay in the public and animated 
recitation of epic verse. These factors codperated to produce the 
Indian theatre, and gave it a religious stamp that lingered throughout 
the classic age*! in the serious nature of the drama, the Vedic or epic 
source of its subjects, and the benediction that always preceded the 


play. 


Perhaps the final stimulus to drama came from the intercourse, established by 
Alexander’s invasion, between India and Greece. We have no evidence of Hindu 
dramas before Ashoka, and only uncertain evidence during his reign. The oldest 
extant Hindu plays are the palm-leaf manuscripts lately discovered in Chinese 
Turkestan. Among them were three dramas, one of which names as its author 
Ashvaghosha, a theological luminary at Kanishka’s court. The technical form of 
this play, and the resemblance of its buffoon to the type traditionally 
characteristic of the Hindu theatre, suggest that drama was already old in India 
when Ashvaghosha was born.47 In 1910 thirteen ancient Sanskrit plays were 
found in Travancore, which are dubiously ascribed to Bhasa (ca. 350 A.D.), a 
dramatic predecessor much honored by Kalidasa. In the prologue to his 
Malavika Kalidasa unconsciously but admirably illustrates the relativity of time 
and adjectives: “Shall we,” he asks, “neglect the works of such renowned 
authors as Bhasa, Saumilla, and Kaviputra? Can the audience feel any respect for 
the work of a modern poet, a Kalidasa?”48 


Until recently, the oldest Hindu play known to research was The Clay Cart. 
The text, which need not be believed, names as author of the play an obscure 
King Shudraka, who is described as an expert in the Vedas, in mathematics, in 
the management of elephants, and in the art of love.49 In any event he was an 


expert in the theatre. His play is by all means the most interesting that has come 
to us from India—a clever combination of melodrama and humor, with excellent 
passages of poetic fervor and description. 


A synopsis of its plot will serve better than a volume of commentary to 
illustrate the character of Indian drama. In Act I we meet Charu-datta, once rich, 
now impoverished by generosity and bad fortune. His friend Maitreya, a stupid 
Brahman, acts as jester in the play. Charu asks Maitreya to offer an oblation to 
the gods, but the Brahman refuses, saying: “What’s the use, when the gods you 
have worshiped have done nothing for you?” Suddenly a young Hindu woman, 
of high family and great wealth, rushes into Charu’s courtyard, seeking refuge 
from a pursuer who turns out to be the King’s brother, Samsthanaka—as 
completely and incredibly evil as Charu is completely and irrevocably good. 
Charu protects the girl, sends Samsthanaka off, and scorns the latter’s threat of 
vengeance. The girl, Vasanta-sena, asks Charu to keep a casket of jewels in safe 
custody for her, lest her enemies steal it from her, and lest she may have no 
excuse for revisiting her rescuer. He agrees, takes the casket, and escorts her to 
her palatial home. 

Act II is a comic interlude. A gambler, running away from two other 
gamblers, takes refuge in a temple. When they enter he eludes them by posing as 
the idol of the shrine. The pursuing gamblers pinch him to see if he is really a 
stone god, but he does not move. They abandon their search, and console 
themselves with a game of dice at the foot of the altar. The game becomes so 
exciting that the “statue,” unable to control himself, leaps off his pedestal, and 
asks leave to take part. The others beat him; he again finds help in his heels, and 
is saved by Vasanta-sena, who recognizes in him a former servant of Charu- 
datta. 

Act III shows Charu and Maitreya returning from a concert. A thief, 
Sharvilaka, breaks in, and steals the casket. Charu, discovering the theft, feels 
disgraced, and sends Vasanta-sena his last string of pearls as a substitute. 

In Act IV Sharvilaka is seen offering the stolen casket to Vasanta-sena’s maid 
as a bribe for her love. Seeing that it is her mistress’ casket, she berates 
Sharvilaka as a thief. He answers her with Schopenhauerian acerbity: A woman 
will for money smile or weep 


According to your will; she makes a man 
Put trust in her, but trusts him not herself. 
Women are as inconstant as the waves 
Of ocean, their affection is as fugitive 


As streak of sunset glow upon a cloud. 

They cling with eager fondness to the man 

Who yields them wealth, which they squeeze out like sap 
Out of a juicy plant, and then they leave him. 


The maid refutes him by forgiving him, and Vasanta-sena by allowing them to 
marry. 

At the opening of Act V Vasanta-sena comes to Charu’s house to return both 
his jewels and her casket. While she is there a storm blows up, which she 
describes in excellent Sanskrit.X!! The storm obligingly increases its fury, and 
compels her, much according to her will, to spend the night under Charu’s roof. 

Act VI shows Vasanta leaving Charu’s house the next moming. By mistake 
she steps not into the carriage he has summoned for her, but into one which 
belongs to the villainous Samsthanaka. Act VII is concerned with a subordinate 
plot, inessential to the theme. Act VIII finds Vasanta deposited, not in her palace 
as she had expected, but in the home, almost in the arms, of her enemy. When 
she again spurns his love he chokes her, and buries her. Then he goes to court 
and lodges against Charu a charge of murdering Vasanta for her jewels. 

Act IX describes the trial, in which Maitreya unwittingly betrays his master 
by letting Vasanta’s jewels fall from his pocket. Charu is condemned to death. In 
Act X Charu is seen on his way to execution. His child pleads with the 
executioners to be allowed to take his place, but they refuse. At the last moment 
Vasanta herself appears. Sharvilaka had seen Samsthanaka bury her; he had 
exhumed her in time, and had revived her. Now, while Vasanta rescues Charu, 
Sharvilaka accuses the King’s brother of murder. But Charu refuses to support 
the charge, Samsthanaka is released, and everybody is happy.°° 


Since time is more plentiful in the East, where nearly all work is done by 
human hands, than in the West, where there are so many labor-saving devices, 
Hindu plays are twice as long as the European dramas of our day. The acts vary 
from five to ten, and each act is unobtrusively divided into scenes by the exit of 
one character and the entrance of another. There are no unities of time or place, 
and no limits to imagination. Scenery is scanty, but costumes are colorful. 
Sometimes living animals enliven the play,°! and for a moment redeem the 
artificial with the natural. The performance begins with a prologue, in which an 
actor or the manager discusses the play; Goethe seems to have taken from 
Kalidasa the idea of a prologue for Faust. The prologue concludes by 
introducing the first character, who marches into the middle of things. 
Coincidences are innumerable, and supernatural influences often determine the 


course of events. A love-story is indispensable; so is a jester. There is no tragedy 
in the Indian theatre; happy endings are unavoidable; faithful love must always 
triumph, virtue must always be rewarded, if only to balance reality. 
Philosophical discourse, which obtrudes so often into Hindu poetry, is excluded 
from Hindu drama; drama, like life, must teach only by action, never by 
words.X!ll Lyric poetry alternates with prose according to the dignity of the 
topic, the character, and the action. Sanskrit is spoken by the upper castes in the 
play, Prakrit by the women and the lower castes. Descriptive passages excel, 
character delineation is poor. The actors—who include women—do their work 
well, with no Occidental haste, and with no Far-Eastern fustian. The play ends 
with an epilogue, in which the favorite god of the author or the locality is 
importuned to bring prosperity to India. 

Ever since Sir William Jones translated it and Goethe praised it, the most 
famous of Hindu dramas has been the Shakuntala of Kalidasa. Nevertheless we 
know Kalidasa only through three plays, and through the legends that pious 
memory has hung upon his name. Apparently he was one of the “Nine Gems”— 
poets, artists and philosophers—who were cherished by King Vikramaditya 
(380-413 a.D.) in the Gupta capital at Ujjain. 


Shakuntala is in seven acts, written partly in prose, partly in vivid verse. After 
a prologue in which the manager invites the audience to consider the beauties of 
nature, the play opens upon a forest glade in which a hermit dwells with his 
foster daughter Shakuntala. The peace of the scene is disturbed by the noise of a 
chariot; its occupant, King Dushyanta, appears, and falls in love with Shakuntala 
with literary speed. He marries her in the first act, but is suddenly called back to 
his capital; he leaves her with the usual promises to return at his earliest 
convenience. An ascetic tells the sorrowing girl that the King will remember her 
as long as she keeps the ring Dushyanta has given her; but she loses the ring 
while bathing. About to become a mother, she journeys to the court, only to 
discover that the King has forgotten her after the manner of men to whom 
women have been generous. She tries to refresh his memory. 


Shakuntala. Do you not remember in the jasmine-bower, One day, 
how you had poured the rain-water 

That a lotus had collected in its cup 

Into the hollow of your hand? 

King. Tell on, 

I am listening. 

Shakuntala. Just then my adopted child, 


The little fawn, ran up with long, soft eyes, 

And you, before you quenched your own thirst, gave 
To the little creature, saying, “Drink you first, 

Gentle fawn!” But she would not from strange hands. 
And yet, immediately after, when 

I took some water in my hand, she drank, 

Absolute in her trust. Then, with a smile, 

You said: “Each creature has faith in its own kind. 

You are children both of the same wild wood, and each 
Confides in the other, knowing where its trust is.” 
King. Sweet, fair and false! Such women entice fools. . . . 
The female gift of cunning may be marked 

In creatures of all kinds; in women most. 

The cuckoo leaves her eggs for dupes to hatch, 

Then flies away secure and triumphing.°3 


Shakuntala, spurned and despondent, is miraculously lifted into the air and 
carried off to another forest, where she bears her child—that great Bharata 
whose progeny must fight all the battles of the Mahabharata. Meanwhile a 
fisherman has found the ring, and seeing the King’s seal on it, has brought it to 
Dushyanta. His memory of Shakuntala is restored, and he seeks her everywhere. 
Traveling in his airplane over the Himalayas, he alights by dramatic providence 
at the very hermitage where Shakuntala is pining away. He sees the boy Bharata 
playing before the cottage, and envies his parents: “Ah, happy father, happy 
mother, who, 


Carrying their little son, are soiled with dust 
Rubbed from his body; it nestles with fond faith 
Into their lap, the refuge that he craves— 

The white buds of his teeth just visible 

When he breaks out into a causeless smile, 

And he attempts sweet wordless sounds, . . . 
Melting the heart more than any word.”°4 


Shakuntala appears, the King begs her forgiveness, receives it, and makes her 
his queen. The play ends with a strange but typical invocation: “May kings reign 
only for their subjects’ weal! 


May the divine Sarasvati, the source 


Of speech, and goddess of dramatic art, 

Be ever honored by the great and wise! 

And may the purple, self-existent god, 
Whose vital energy pervades all space, 

From future transmigrations save my soul! “55 


Drama did not decline after Kalidasa, but it did not again produce a 
Shakuntala or a Clay Cart. King Harsha, if we may believe a possibly inspired 
tradition, wrote three plays, which held the stage for centuries. A hundred years 
after him Bhavabhuti, a Brahman of Berar, wrote three romantic dramas which 
are ranked second only to Kalidasa’s in the history of the Indian stage. His style, 
however, was so elaborate and obscure that he had to be—and of course 
protested that he was—content with a narrow audience. “How little do they 
know,” he wrote, “who speak of us with censure. The entertainment is not for 
them. Possibly some one exists or will exist, of similar tastes with myself; for 
time is boundless, and the world is wide.”5§ 

We cannot rank the dramatic literature of India on a plane with that of Greece 
or Elizabethan England; but it compares favorably with the theatre of China or 
Japan. Nor need we look to India for the sophistication that marks the modern 
stage; that is an accident of time rather than an eternal verity, and may pass away 
—even into its opposite. The supernatural agencies of Indian drama are as alien 
to our taste as the deus ex machina of the enlightened Euripides; but this, too, is 
a fashion of history. The weaknesses of Hindu drama (if they may be listed 
diffidently by an alien) are artificial diction disfigured with alliteration and 
verbal conceits, monochromatic characterization in which each person is 
thoroughly good or thoroughly bad, improbable plots turning upon unbelievable 
coincidences, and an excess of description and discourse over that action which 
is, almost by definition, the specific medium by which drama conveys 
significance. Its virtues are its creative fancy, its tender sentiment, its sensitive 
poetry, and its sympathetic evocation of nature’s beauty and terror. About 
national types of art there can be no disputation; we can judge them only from 
the provincial standpoint of our own, and mostly through the prism of 
translation. It is enough that Goethe, ablest of all Europeans to transcend 
provincial and national barriers, found the reading of Shakuntala among the 
profound experiences of his life, and wrote of it gratefully: Wouldst thou the 
young year’s blossoms, and the fruits of its decline, 


And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed; 
Wouldst thou the Earth and Heaven itself in one sole name combine? 


I name thee, O Shakuntala! and all at once is said.97 


V. PROSE AND POETRY 


Their unity in India—Fables—History—Tales—Minor poets—Rise of 
the vernacular literature—Chandi Das—Tulsi Das-Poets of the south 
—Kabir Prose is largely a recent phenomenon in Indian literature, and 
might be termed an exotic corruption through contact with Europeans. 
To the naturally poetic soul of the Hindu everything worth writing 
about had a poetic content, and invited a poetic form. Since he felt 
that literature should be read aloud, and knew that his work would 
spread and endure, if at all, by oral rather than written dissemination, 
he chose to give to his compositions a metric or aphoristic form that 
would lend itself to recitation and memory. Consequently nearly all 
the literature of India is verse: scientific, medical, legal and art 
treatises are, more often than not, presented in metre or rhyme or both; 
even grammars and dictionaries have been turned into poetry. Fables 
and history, which in the West are content with prose, found in India a 
melodious poetic form. 


Hindu literature is especially rich in fables; indeed, India is probably 
responsible for most of the fables that have passed like an international currency 
across the frontiers of the world.X!V Buddhism flourished best in the days when 
the Jataka legends of Buddha’s birth and youth were popular among the people. 
The best-known book in India is the Panchatantra, or “Five Headings” (ca. 500 
A.D.); it is the source of many of the fables that have pleased Europe as well as 
Asia. The Hitopadesha, or “Good Advice,” is a selection and adaption of tales 
from the Panchatantra . Both, strange to say, are classed by the Hindus under 
the rubric of Niti-shastra—i.e., instructions in politics or morals; every tale is 
told to point a moral, a principle of conduct or government; usually these stories 
pretend to have been invented by some wise Brahman for the instruction of a 
king’s sons. Often they turn the lowliest animals to the uses of the subtlest 
philosophy. The fable of the monkey who tried to warm himself by the light of a 
glowworm, and slew the bird who pointed out his error, is a remarkably apt 
illustration of the fate that awaits the scholar who exposes a popular delusion.XV 


Historical literature did not succeed in rising above the level of either bare 
chronicles or gorgeous romance. Perhaps through a scorn of the Maya events of 
space and time, perhaps through a preference of oral to written traditions, the 
Hindus neglected to compose works of history that could bear comparison with 
Herodotus or Thucydides, Plutarch or Tacitus, Gibbon or Voltaire. Details of 
place and date were so scantily recorded, even in the case of famous men, that 
Hindu scholars assigned to their greatest poet, Kalidasa, dates ranging over a 
millennium.°9 Living to our own time in an almost unchanging world of custom, 
morals and beliefs, the Hindu hardly dreamed of progress, and never bothered 
about antiquities. He was content to accept the epics as authentic history, and to 
let legend serve for biography. When Ashvaghosha wrote his life of Buddha (the 
Buddha-charita), it was legend rather than history; and when, five hundred years 
later, Bana wrote his Harsha-charita, it was again an idealization rather than a 
reliable portrait of the great king. The native chronicles of Rajputana appear to 
be exercises in patriotism. Only one Hindu writer seems to have grasped the 
function of the historian. Kalhana, author of the Rajatarangini, or “Stream of 
Kings,” expressed himself as follows: “That noble-minded poet alone merits 
praise whose word, like the sentence of a judge, keeps free from love or hatred 
in recording the past.” Winternitz calls him “the only great historian that India 
has produced.”69 

The Moslems were more acutely conscious of history, and left some 
admirable prose records of their doings in India. We have mentioned Alberuni’s 
ethnographical study of India, and Babur’s Memoirs. Contemporary with Akbar 
was an excellent historian, Muhammad Qazim Firishta, whose History of India 
is our most reliable guide to the events of the Moslem period. Less impartial was 
Akbar’s prime minister or general political factotum, Abu-1 Fazl, who put his 
master’s administrative methods down for posterity in the Ain-i Akbari, or 
“Institutes of Akbar,” and told his master’s life with forgivable fondness in the 
Akbar Nama. The Emperor returned his affection; and when the news came that 
Jehangir had slain the vizier, Akbar burst into passionate grief, and cried out: “If 
Salim (Jehangir) wished to be emperor, he might have slain me and spared Abu- 
1 Fazl.”61 


Midway between fables and history were the vast collections of poetic tales 
put together by industrious versifiers for the delectation of the romantic Indian 
soul. As far back as the first century A.D. one Gunadhya wrote in one hundred 
thousand couplets the Brihatkatha, or “Great Romance”; and a thousand years 
later Somadeva composed the Kathasaritzagara, or “Ocean of the Rivers of 
Story,” a torrent 21,500 couplets long. In the same eleventh century a clever 


story-teller of uncertain identity built a framework  ffor his 
Vetalapanchavimchatika (“The Twenty-five Stories of the Vampire”) by 
representing King Vikramaditya as receiving annually from an ascetic a fruit 
containing a precious stone. The King inquires how he may prove his gratitude; 
he is asked to bring to the yogi the corpse of a man hanging on the gallows, but 
is warned not to speak if the corpse should address him. The corpse is inhabited 
by a vampire who, as the King stumbles along, fascinates him with a story; at the 
end of the story the vampire propounds a question which the King, forgetting his 
instructions, answers. Twenty-five times the King attempts the task of bringing a 
corpse to the ascetic and holding his peace; twenty-four times he is so absorbed 
in the story that the vampire tells him that he answers the question put to him at 
the end.®2 It was an excellent scaffold on which to hang a score of tales. 


Meanwhile there was no dearth of poets writing what we should call poetry. 
Abu-1 Fazl describes “thousands of poets” at Akbar’s court; there were hundreds 
at minor capitals, and doubtless dozens in every home.XV! One of the earliest 
and greatest was Bhartrihari, monk, grammarian and lover, who, before retiring 
into the arms of religion, instructed his soul with amours. He has left us a record 
of them in his “Century of Love”’—a Heinelike sequence of a hundred poems. 
“Erstwhile,” he writes to one of his loves, “we twain deemed that thou wast I 
and I was thou; how comes it now that thou are thou and I am I?” He did not 
care for reviewers, and told them: “It is easy to satisfy one who is ignorant, even 
easier to satisfy a connoisseur; but not the Creator himself can please the man 
who has just a morsel of knowledge.”®3 In Jayadeva’s Gita-Govinda, or “Song 
of the Divine Cowherd,” the amorousness of the Hindu turns to religion, and 
intones the sensuous love of Radha and Krishna. It is a poem of full-bodied 
passion, but India interprets it reverently as a mystic and symbolic portrayal of 
the soul’s longing for God—an interpretation that would be intelligible to those 
immovable divines who composed such pious headings for the Song of Songs. 


In the eleventh century the vernaculars made inroads upon the classical dead 
language as a medium of literary expression, as they were to do in Europe a 
century later. The first major poet to use the living speech of the people was 
Chand Bardai, who wrote in Hindi an immense historical poem of sixty cantos, 
and was only persuaded to interrupt his work by the call of death. Sur Das, the 
blind poet of Agra, composed 60,000 verses on the life and adventures of 
Krishna; we are told that he was helped by the god himself, who became his 
amanuensis, and wrote faster than the poet could dictate.64 Meanwhile a poor 
priest, Chandi Das, was shocking Bengal by composing Dantean songs to a 


peasant Beatrice, idealizing her with romantic passion, exalting her as a symbol 
of divinity, and making his love an allegory of his desire for absorption in God; 
at the same time he inaugurated the use of Bengali as a literary language. “I have 
taken refuge at your feet, my beloved. When I do not see you my mind has no 
rest... .I cannot forget your grace and your charm,—and yet there is no desire 
in my heart.” Excommunicated by his fellow Brahmans on the ground that he 
was scandalizing the public, he agreed to renounce his love, Rami, in a public 
ceremony of recantation; but when, in the course of this ritual, he saw Rami in 
the crowd, he withdrew his recantation, and going up to her, bowed before her 
with hands joined in adoration.©4a 

The supreme poet of Hindi literature is Tulsi Das, almost a contemporary of 
Shakespeare. His parents exposed him because he had been born under an 
unlucky star. He was adopted by a forest mystic, who instructed him in the 
legendary lore of Rama. He married; but when his son died, Tulsi Das retired to 
the woods to lead a life of penance and meditation. There, and in Benares, he 
wrote his religious epic, the Ramacharita-manasa, or “Lake of the Deeds of 
Rama,” in which he told again the story of Rama, and offered him to India as the 
supreme and only god. “There is one God,” says Tulsi Das; “it is Rama, creator 
of heaven and earth, and redeemer of mankind... . For the sake of his faithful 
people a very god, Lord Rama, became incarnate as a king, and for our 
sanctification lived, as it were, the life of any ordinary man.”©> Few Europeans 
have been able to read the work in the now archaic Hindi original; one of these 
considers that it establishes Tulsi Das as “the most important figure in the whole 
of Indian literature.”©5 To the natives of Hindustan the poem constitutes a 
popular Bible of theology and ethics. “I regard the Ramayana of Tulsi Das,” 
says Gandhi, “as the greatest book in all devotional literature.”®7 

Meanwhile the Deccan was also producing poetry. Tukaram composed in the 
Mahrathi tongue 4600 religious songs which are as current in India today as the 
Psalms of “David” are in Judaism or Christendom. His first wife having died, he 
married a shrew and became a philosopher. “It is not hard to win salvation,” he 
wrote, “for it may readily be found in the bundle on our back.”®8 As early as the 
second century A.D. Madura became the capital of Tamil letters; a Sangam, or 
court of poets and critics, was set up there under the patronage of the Pandya 
kings, and, like the French Academy, regulated the development of the language, 
conferred titles, and gave prizes.°9 Tiruvallavar, an Outcaste weaver, wrote in 
the most difficult of Tamil meters a religious and philosophical work—the 
Kurral—expounding moral and political ideals. Tradition assures us that when 
the members of the Sangam, who were all Brahmans, saw the success of this 


Pariah’s poetry, they drowned themselves to a man;7? but this is not to be 
believed of any Academy. 

We have kept for the last, though out of his chronological place, the greatest 
lyric poet of medieval India. Kabir, a simple weaver of Benares, prepared for his 
task of uniting Islam and Hinduism by having, we are told, a Mohammedan for 
his father and a Brahman virgin for his mother.”! Fascinated by the preacher 
Ramananda, he became a devotee of Rama, enlarged him (as Tulsi Das would 
also do) into a universal deity, and began to write Hindi poems of rare beauty to 
explain a creed in which there should be no temples, no mosques, no idols, no 
caste, no circumcision, and but one god.XV!! “Kabir,” he says, is a child of Ram 
and Allah, and accepteth all Gurus and Firs. ... 0 God, whether Allah or Rama, 
I live by thy name. . . . Lifeless are all the images of the gods; they cannot speak; 
I know it, for I have called aloud to them. . . . What avails it to wash your mouth, 
count your beads, bathe in holy streams, and bow in temples, if, whilst you 
mutter your prayers or go on pilgrimages, deceitfulness is in your hearts?72 


The Brahmans were shocked, and to refute him (the story runs) sent a 
courtesan to tempt him; but he converted her to his creed. This was easy, for he 
had no dogmas, but only profound religious feeling. 


There is an endless world, O my brother, 

And there is a nameless Being, of whom naught can be said; 

Only he knows who has reached that region. 

It is other than all that is heard or said. 

No form, no body, no length, no breadth is seen there; 

How can I tell you that which it is? 

Kabir says: “It cannot be told by the words of the mouth, it cannot be 

written on paper; It is like a dumb person who tastes a sweet thing— 

how shall it be explained?73 

He accepted the theory of reincarnation which was in the air about him, and 

prayed, like a Hindu, to be released from the chain of rebirth and redeath. But his 
ethic was the simplest in the world: live justly, and look for happiness at your 
elbow. 


I laugh when I hear that the fish in the water is thirsty; 

You do not see that the Real is in your home, and you wander from 
forest to forest listlessly! 

Here is the truth! Go where you will, to Benares or to Mathura, if you 
do not find your soul, the world is unreal to you. .. . 


To what shore would you cross, O my heart? There is no traveler 
before you, there is no road.... 

There there is neither body nor mind; and where is the place that shall 
still the thirst of the soul? You shall find naught in the emptiness. 

Be strong, and enter into your own body; for there your foothold is 
firm. Consider it well, O my heart! Go not elsewhere. 

Kabir says: Put all imaginations away, and stand fast in that which you 
are.74 


After his death, runs the legend, Hindus and Mohammedans contended for his 
body, and disputed whether it should be buried or burned. But while they 
disputed some one raised the cloth that covered the corpse, and nothing could be 
seen but a mass of flowers. The Hindus burned a part of the flowers in Benares, 
and the Moslems buried the rest.7> After his death his songs passed from mouth 
to mouth among the people; Nanak the Sikh was inspired by them to found his 
sturdy sect; others made the poor weaver into a deity.”© Today two small sects, 
jealously separate, follow the doctrine and worship the name of this poet who 
tried to unite Moslems and Hindus. One sect is Hindu, the other is Moslem. 


I Some examples of Sanskrit agglutination: citerapratisamkramayastadakarapattau, 
upadanavisvamasattakakaruapattih. | 


II The movement for self-rule. 
III The Babylonians had done likewise; cf. p. 250 above. 


IV Of printing there is no sign till the nineteenth century—possibly because, as in China, the adjustment of 
movable type to the native scripts was too expensive, possibly because printing was looked upon as a vulgar 
descent from the art of calligraphy. The printing of newspapers and books was brought by the English to the 
Hindus, who bettered the instruction; today there are 1,517 newspapers in India, 3,627 periodicals, and over 
17,000 new books published in an average year.° 


V Le., instructions. 


VI We cannot tell how much of the following (and perhaps of the preceding) quotation is Bernier’s, and 
how much Aurangzeb’s; we only know that it bears reprinting. 


VII References in the Vedas to certain characters of the Mahabharata indicate that the story of a great 
intertribal war in the second millennium B.c. is fundamentally historical. 


VII E.g.: “Do naught to others which if done to thee would cause thee pain.”24 “Even if the enemy seeks 
help, the good man will be ready to grant him aid.”25 “With meekness conquer wrath, and ill with ruth; by 
giving niggards vanquish, lies with truth.”26 


IX E.g.: “As in the great ocean one piece of wood meets another, and parts from it again, such is the 
meeting of creatures.”27 


X Couplets. 
XI Le., the age in which literature used Sanskrit as its medium. 


XI An exceptional instance. Usually, in Hindu plays, the women speak Prakrit, on the ground that it would 
be unbecoming in a lady to be familiar with a dead language. 


XIII The great Hindu theorist of the drama, Dhanamjaya (ca. 1000 A.D.), writes: “As for any simple man of 
little intelligence who says that from dramas, which distil joy, the gain is knowledge only—homage to him, 
for he has averted his face from what is delightful.”52 


XIV Sir William Jones reported that the Hindus laid claim to three inventions: chess, the decimal system, 
and teaching by fables. 


XV A lively war rages in the fields of Oriental scholarship as to whether these fables passed from India to 
Europe, or turn about; we leave the dispute to men of leisure. Perhaps they passed to both India and Europe 
from Egypt, via Mesopotamia and Crete. The influence of the Panchatantra upon the Arabian Nights, 
however, is beyond question.5® 


XVI Poetry tended now to be less objective than in the days of the epic, and gave itself more and more to 
the interweaving of religion and love. Metre, which had been loose and free in the epics, varying in the 
length of the line, and requiring regularity only in the last four or five syllables, became at once stricter and 
more varied; a thousand complications of prosody were introduced, which disappear in translation; artifices 
of letter and phrase abounded, and rhyme appeared not only at the end but often in the middle of the line. 
Rigid rules were composed for the poetic art, and the form became more precise as the content thinned. 


XVII Rabindranath Tagore has translated, with characteristic perfection, one hundred Songs of Kabir, New 
York, 1915. 


CHAPTER XXI 
Indian Art 


I. THE MINOR ARTS 


The great age of Indian art—Its uniqueness—Its association with 
industry—Pottery—Metal—Wood—Ivory—Jewelry—Textiles 


BEFORE Indian art, as before every phase of Indian civilization, we stand in 
humble wonder at its age and its continuity. The ruins of Mohenjo-daro are not 
all utilitarian; among them are limestone bearded men (significantly like 
Sumerians), terra-cotta figures of women and animals, beads and other 
omaments of carnelian, and jewelry of finely polished gold.! One seal? shows in 
bas-relief a bull so vigorously and incisively drawn that the observer almost 
leaps to the conclusion that art does not progress, but only changes its form. 

From that time to this, through the vicissitudes of five thousand years, India 
has been creating its peculiar type of beauty in a hundred arts. The record is 
broken and incomplete, not because India ever rested, but because war and the 
idol-smashing ecstasies of Moslems destroyed uncounted masterpieces of 
building and statuary, and poverty neglected the preservation of others. We shall 
find it difficult to enjoy this art at first sight; its music will seem weird, its 
painting obscure, its architecture confused, its sculpture grotesque. We shall 
have to remind ourselves at every step that our tastes are the fallible product of 
our local and limited traditions and environments; and that we do ourselves and 
foreign nations injustice when we judge them, or their arts, by standards and 
purposes natural to our life and alien to their own. 

In India the artist had not yet been separated from the artisan, making art 
artificial and work a drudgery; as in our Middle Ages, so, in the India that died at 
Plassey, every mature workman was a craftsman, giving form and personality to 
the product of his skill and taste. Even today, when factories replace handicrafts, 
and craftsmen degenerate into “hands,” the stalls and shops of every Hindu town 
show squatting artisans beating metal, moulding jewelry, drawing designs, 
weaving delicate shawls and embroideries, or carving ivory and wood. Probably 
no other nation known to us has ever had so exuberant a variety of arts.° 


Strange to say, pottery failed to rise from an industry to an art in India; caste 
rules put so many limitations upon the repeated use of the same dish! that there 
was small incentive to adorn with beauty the frail and transient earthenware that 
came so rapidly from the potter’s hand.4 If the vessel was to be made of some 
precious metal, then artistry could spend itself upon it without stint; witness the 
Tanjore silver vase in the Victoria Institute at Madras, or the gold Betel Dish of 
Kandy.° Brass was hammered into an endless variety of lamps, bowls and 
containers; a black alloy (bidri) of zinc was often used for boxes, basins and 
trays; and one metal was inlaid or overlaid upon another, or encrusted with silver 
or gold.© Wood was carved with a profusion of plant and animal forms. Ivory 
was cut into everything from deities to dice; doors and other objects of wood 
were inlaid with it; and dainty receptacles were made of it for cosmetics and 
perfumes. Jewelry abounded, and was worn by rich and poor as ornament or 
hoard; Jaipur excelled in firing enamel colors upon a gold background; clasps, 
beads, pendants, knives and combs were moulded into tasteful shapes, with 
floral, animal, or theological, designs; one Brahman pendant harbors in its tiny 
space half a hundred gods.” Textiles were woven with an artistry never since 
excelled; from the days of Cesar to our own the fabrics of India have been 
prized by all the world," Sometimes, by the subtlest and most painstaking of 
precalculated measurements, every thread of warp and woof was dyed before 
being placed upon the loom; the design appeared as the weaving progressed, and 
was identical on either side.2 From homespun khaddar to complex brocades 
flaming with gold, from picturesque pyjamas!!! to the invisibly-seamed shawls of 
Kashmir,!V every garment woven in India has a beauty that comes only of a very 
ancient, and now almost instinctive, art. 


II. MUSIC 


A concert in India—Music and the dance—Musicians—Scale and— 
forms—Themes—Music and philosophy 


An American traveler, permitted to intrude upon a concert in Madras, found 
an audience of some two hundred Hindus, apparently all Brahmans, seated some 
on benches, some on a carpeted floor, listening intently to a small ensemble 
beside which our orchestral mobs would have seemed designed to make 
themselves heard on the moon. The instruments were unfamiliar to the visitor, 
and to his provincial eye they looked like the strange and abnormal products of 
some neglected garden. There were drums of many shapes and sizes, ornate 


flutes and serpentine horns, and a variety of strings. Most of these pieces were 
wrought with minute workmanship, and some were studded with gems. One 
drum, the mridanga, was formed like a small barrel; both ends were covered 
with a parchment whose pitch was changed by tightening or loosening it with 
little leather thongs; one parchment head had been treated with manganese dust, 
boiled rice and tamarind juice in order to elicit from it a peculiar tone. The 
drummer used only his hands—sometimes the palm, sometimes the fingers, 
sometimes the merest finger-tips. Another player had a tambura, or lute, whose 
four long strings were sounded continuously as a deep and quiet background for 
the melody. One instrument, the vina, was especially sensitive and eloquent; its 
strings, stretched over a slender metal plate from a parchment-covered drum of 
wood at one end to a resounding hollow gourd at the other, were kept vibrating 
with a plectrum, while the player’s left hand etched in the melody with fingers 
moving deftly from string to string. The visitor listened humbly, and understood 
nothing. 

Music in India has a history of at least three thousand years. The Vedic 
hymns, like all Hindu poetry, were written to be sung; poetry and song, music 
and dance, were made one art in the ancient ritual. The Hindu dance, which, to 
the beam in the Occidental eye, seems as voluptuous and obscene as Western 
dancing seems to Hindus, has been, through the greater part of Indian history, a 
form of religious worship, a display of beauty in motion and rhythm for the 
honor and edification of the gods; only in modern times have the devadasis 
emerged from the temples in great number to entertain the secular and profane. 
To the Hindu these dances were no mere display of flesh; they were, in one 
aspect, an imitation of the rhythms and processes of the universe. Shiva himself 
was the god of the dance, and the dance of Shiva symbolized the very movement 
of the world.V 

Musicians, singers and dancers, like all artists in India, belonged to the lowest 
castes. The Brahman might like to sing in private, and accompany himself on a 
vina or another stringed instrument; he might teach others to play, or sing, or 
dance; but he would never think of playing for hire, or of putting an instrument 
to his mouth. Public concerts were, until recently, a rarity in India; secular music 
was either the spontaneous singing or thrumming of the people, or it was 
performed, like the chamber music of Europe, before small gatherings in 
aristocratic homes. Akbar, himself skilled in music, had many musicians at his 
court; one of his singers, Tansen, became popular and wealthy, and died of drink 
at the age of thirty-four.!! There were no amateurs, there were only 
professionals; music was not taught as a social accomplishment, and children 


were not beaten into Beethovens. The function of the public was not to play 
poorly, but to listen well. 12 


For listening to music, in India, is itself an art, and requires long training of 
ear and soul. The words may be no more intelligible to the Westerner than the 
words of the operas which he feels it his class duty to enjoy; they range, as 
everywhere, about the two subjects of religion and love; but the words are of 
little moment in Hindu music, and the singer, as in our most advanced literature, 
often replaces them with meaningless syllables. The music is written in scales 
more subtle and minute than ours. To our scale of twelve tones it adds ten 
“microtones,” making a scale of twenty-two quarter-tones in all. Hindu music 
may be written in a notation composed of Sanskrit letters; usually it is neither 
written nor read, but is passed down “by ear” from generation to generation, or 
from composer to learner. It is not separated into bars, but glides in a continuous 
legato which frustrates a listener accustomed to regular emphases or beats. It has 
no chords, and does not deal in harmony; it confines itself to melody, with 
perhaps a background of undertones; in this sense it is much simpler and more 
primitive than European music, while it is more complex in scale and rhythm. 
The melodies are both limited and infinite: they must all derive from one or 
another of the thirty-six traditional modes or airs, but they may weave upon 
these themes an endless and seamless web of variation. Each of these themes, or 
ragas V! consists of five, six or seven notes, to one of which the musician 
constantly returns. Each raga is named from the mood that it wishes to suggest 
—“Dawn,” “Spring,” “Evening Beauty,” “Intoxication,” etc.—and is associated 
with a specific time of the day or the year. Hindu legend ascribes an occult 
power to these ragas; so it is said that a Bengal dancing-girl ended a drought by 
singing, as a kind of “Rain-drop Prelude,” the Megh mallar raga, or rain-making 
theme.!3 Their antiquity has given the ragas a sacred character; he who plays 
them must observe them faithfully, as forms enacted by Shiva himself. One 
player, Narada, having performed them carelessly, was ushered into hell by 
Vishnu, and was shown men and women weeping over their broken limbs; these, 
said the god, were the ragas and raginis distorted and torn by Narada’s reckless 
playing. Seeing which, we are told, Narada sought more humbly a greater 
perfection in his art.14 


The Indian performer is not seriously hampered by the obligation to remain 
faithful to the raga that he has chosen for his program, any more than the 
Western composer of sonatas or symphonies is hampered by adhering to his 
theme; in either case what is lost in liberty is gained in access to coherence of 


structure and symmetry of form. The Hindu musician is like the Hindu 
philosopher; he starts with the finite and “sends his soul into the infinite”; he 
embroiders upon his theme until, through an undulating stream of rhythm and 
recurrence, even through a hypnotizing monotony of notes, he has created a kind 
of musical Yoga, a forgetfulness of will and individuality, of matter, space and 
time; the soul is lifted into an almost mystic union with something “deeply 
interfused,” some profound, immense and quiet Being, some primordial and 
pervasive reality that smiles upon all striving wills, all change and death. 

Probably we shall never care for Hindu music, and never comprehend it, until 
we have abandoned striving for being, progress for permanence, desire for 
acceptance, and motion for rest. This may come when Europe again is subject, 
and Asia again is master. But then Asia will have tired of being, permanence, 
acceptance and rest. 


III. PAINTING 


Prehistoric—The frescoes of Ajanta—Rajput miniatures—The Mogul 
school—The painters—The theorists 


A provincial is a man who judges the world in terms of his parish, and 
considers all unfamiliar things barbarous. It is told of the Emperor Jehangir—a 
man of taste and learning in the arts—that when he was shown a European 
painting he rejected it summarily; being “in oyle, he liked it not.”1!5 It is pleasant 
to know that even an emperor can be a provincial, and that it was as difficult for 
Jehangir to enjoy the oil-painting of Europe as it is for us to appreciate the 
minatures of India. 

It is clear, from the drawings, in red pigment, of animals and a rhinoceros 
hunt in the prehistoric caves of Singanpur and Mirzapur, that Indian painting has 
had a history of many thousands of years. Palettes with ground colors ready for 
use abound among the remains of neolithic India.1© Great gaps occur in the 
history of the art, because most of the early work was ruined by the climate, and 
much of the remainder was destroyed by Moslem “idol-breakers” from Mahmud 
to Aurangzeb.!7 The Vinaya Pitaka (ca. 300 B.c.) refers to King Pasenada’s 
palace as containing picture galleries, and Fa-Hien and Yuan Chwang describe 
many buildings as famous for the excellence of their murals;1® but no trace of 
these structures remains. One of the oldest frescoes in Tibet shows an artist 
painting a portrait of Buddha;!9 the later artist took it for granted that painting 
was an established art in Buddha’s days. 


The earliest dateable Indian painting is a group of Buddhist frescoes (ca. 100 
B.c.) found on the walls of a cave in Sirguya, in the Central Provinces. From that 
time on the art of fresco painting—that is, painting upon freshly laid plaster 
before it dries—progressed step by step until on the walls of the caves at 
AjantaV!! it reached a perfection never excelled even by Giotto or Leonardo. 
These temples were carved out of the rocky face of a mountain-side at various 
periods from the first to the seventh century A.D. For centuries they were lost to 
history and human memory after the decay of Buddhism; the jungle grew about 
them and almost buried them; bats, snakes and other beasts made their home 
there, and a thousand varieties of birds and insects fouled the paintings with their 
waste. In 1819 Europeans stumbled into the ruins, and were amazed to find on 
the walls frescoes that are now ranked among the masterpieces of the world’s 
art.20 

The temples have been called caves, for in most cases they are cut into the 
mountains. Cave No. XVI, for example, is an excavation sixty-five feet each 
way, upheld by twenty pillars; alongside the central hall are sixteen monastic 
cells; a porticoed veranda adorns the front, and a sanctuary hides in the back. 
Every wall is covered with frescoes. In 1879 sixteen of the twenty-nine temples 
contained paintings; by 1910 the frescoes in ten of these sixteen had been 
destroyed by exposure, and those in the remaining six had been mutilated by 
inept attempts at restoration.2! Once these frescoes were brilliant with red, green, 
blue and purple pigments; nothing survives of the colors now except low-toned 
and blackened surfaces. Some of the paintings, thus obscured by time and 
ignorance, seem coarse and grotesque to us, who cannot read the Buddhist 
legends with Buddhist hearts; others are at once powerful and graceful, a 
revelation of the skill of craftsmen whose names perished long before their 
work. 

Despite these depredations, Cave I is still rich in masterpieces. Here, on one 
wall, is (probably) a Bodhisattwa—a Buddhist saint entitled to Nirvana, but 
choosing, instead, repeated rebirths in order to minister to men. Never has the 
sadness of understanding been more profoundly portrayed;22 one wonders which 
is finer or deeper—this, or Leonardo’s kindred study of the head of Christ. V!! 
On another wall of the same temple is a study of Shiva and his wife Parvati, 
dressed in jewelry.23 Nearby is a painting of four deer, tender with the Buddhist 
sympathy for animals; and on the ceiling is a design still alive with delicately 
drawn flowers and fowl.24 On a wall of Cave XVII is a graceful representation, 
now half destroyed, of the god Vishnu, with his retinue, flying down from 
heaven to attend some event in the life of Buddha;25 on another wall is a 
schematic but colorful portrait of a princess and her maids.2© Mingled with these 


chef-d’ceuvres are crowded frescoes of apparently poor workmanship, describing 
the youth, flight and temptation of Buddha.27 

But we cannot judge these works in their original form from what survives of 
them today; and doubtless there are clues to their appreciation that are not 
revealed to alien souls. Even the Occidental, however, can admire the nobility of 
the subject, the majestic scope of the plan, the unity of the composition, the 
clearness, simplicity and decisiveness of the line, and—among many details— 
the astonishing perfection of that bane of all artists, the hands. Imagination can 
picture the artist-priests!* who prayed in these cells and perhaps painted these 
walls and ceilings with fond and pious art while Europe lay buried in her early- 
medieval darkness. Here at Ajanta religious devotion fused architecture, 
sculpture and painting into a happy unity, and produced one of the sovereign 
monuments of Hindu art. 

When their temples were closed or destroyed by Huns and Moslems the 
Hindus turned their pictorial skill to lesser forms. Among the Rajputs a school of 
painters arose who recorded in delicate miniatures the episodes of the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and the heroic deeds of the Rajputana 
chieftains; often they were mere outlines, but always they were instinct with life, 
and perfect in design. There is, in the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston, a 
charming example of this style, symbolizing one of the ragas of music by means 
of graceful women, a stately tower, and a lowering sky.29 Another example, in 
the Art Institute of Detroit, represents with unique delicacy a scene from the 
Gita-Govinda.°° The human figures in these and other Hindu paintings were 
rarely drawn from models; the artist visualized them out of imagination and 
memory. He painted, usually, in brilliant tempera upon a paper surface; he used 
fine brushes made from the most delicate hairs that he could get from the 
squirrel, the camel, the goat or the mongoose;3! and he achieved a refinement of 
line and decoration that delight even the foreign and inexpert eye. 

Similar work was done in other parts of India, especially in the state of 
Kangra.32 Another variety of the same genre developed under the Moguls at 
Delhi. Rising out of Persian calligraphy and the art of illuminating manuscripts, 
this style grew into a form of aristocratic portraiture corresponding, in its 
refinement and exclusivesness, to the chamber music that flourished at the court. 
Like the Rajput school, the Mogul painters strove for delicacy of line, sometimes 
using a brush made from a single hair; and they, too, rivaled one another in the 
skilful portrayal of the hand. But they put more color into their drawings, and 
less mysticism; they seldom touched religion or mythology; they confined 
themselves to the earth, and were as realistic as caution would permit. Their 
subjects were living men and women of imperial position and temper, not noted 


for humility; one after another these dignitaries sat for their portraits, until the 
picture galleries of that royal dilettante, Jehangir, were filled with the likenesses 
of every important ruler or courtier since the coming of Akbar to the throne. 
Akbar was the first of his dynasty to encourage painting; at the end of his reign, 
if we may believe Abu-1 Fazl, there were a hundred masters in Delhi, and a 
thousand amateurs.33 Jehangir’s intelligent patronage developed the art, and 
widened its field from portraiture to the representation of hunting scenes and 
other natural backgrounds for the human figure—which still dominated the 
picture; one minature shows the Emperor himself almost in the claws of a lion 
that has clambered upon the rump of the imperial elephant and is reaching for 
the royal flesh, while an attendant realistically takes to his heels.24 Under Shah 
Jehan the art reached its height, and began to decline; as in the case of Japanese 
prints, the widened popularity of the form gave it at once a wider audience and a 
less exacting taste.2° Aurangzeb, by restoring the strict rule of Islam against 
images, completed the decay. 

Through the intelligent beneficence of the Mogul kings Indian painters 
enjoyed at Delhi a prosperity that they had not known for many centuries. The 
guild of painters, which had kept itself alive from Buddhist times, renewed its 
youth, and some of its members escaped from the anonymity with which time’s 
forgetfulness, and Hindu negligence of the individual, cover most Indian art. Out 
of seventeen artists considered preeminent in Akbar’s reign, thirteen were 
Hindus.°6 The most favored of all the painters at the great Mogul’s court was 
Dasvanth, whose lowly origin as the son of a palanquin-bearer aroused no 
prejudice against him in the eyes of the Emperor. The youth was eccentric, and 
insisted on drawing pictures wherever he went, and on whatever surface he 
found at hand. Akbar recognized his genius, and had his own drawing-master 
teach him. The boy became in time the greatest master of his age; but at the 
height of his fame he stabbed himself to death.37 


Wherever men do things, other men will arise who will explain to them how 
things should be done. The Hindus, whose philosophy did not exalt logic, loved 
logic none the less, and delighted to formulate in the strictest and most rational 
rules the subtle procedure of every art. So, early in our era, the Sandanga, or 
“Six Limbs of Indian Painting,” laid down, like a later and perhaps imitative 
Chinese,* six canons of excellence in pictorial art: (i) the knowledge of 
appearances; (2) correct perception, measure and structure; (3) the action of 
feelings on forms; (4) the infusion of grace, or artistic representation; (5) 
similitude; and (6) an artistic use of brush and colors. Later an elaborate esthetic 
code appeared, the Shilpa-shastra, in which the rules and traditions of each art 


were formulated for all time. The artist, we are told, should be learned in the 
Vedas, “delighting in the worship of God, faithful to his wife, avoiding strange 
women, and piously acquiring a knowledge of various sciences.”3® 

We shall be helped in understanding Oriental painting if we remember, first, 
that it seeks to represent not things but feelings, and not to represent but to 
suggest; that it depends not on color but on line; that it aims to create esthetic 
and religious emotion rather than to reproduce reality; that it is interested in the 
“soul” or “spirit” of men and things, rather than in their material forms. Try as 
we will, however, we shall hardly find in Indian painting the technical 
development, or range and depth of significance, that characterize the pictorial 
art of China and Japan. Certain Hindus explain this very fancifully: painting 
decayed among them, they tell us, because it was too easy, it was not a 
sufficiently laborious gift to offer to the gods.29 Perhaps pictures, so mortally 
frail and transitory, did not quite satisfy the craving of the Hindu for some 
lasting embodiment of his chosen deity. Slowly, as Buddhism reconciled itself to 
imagery, and the Brahmanic shrines increased and multiplied, painting was 
replaced by statuary, color and line by lasting stone. 


IV. SCULPTURE 
Primitive—Buddhist—Gandhara—Gupta— “Colonial”—Estimate 


We cannot trace the history of Indian sculpture from the statuettes of 
Mohenjo-daro to the age of Ashoka, but we may suspect that this is a gap in our 
knowledge rather than in the art. Perhaps India, temporarily impoverished by the 
Aryan invasions, reverted from stone to wood for its statuary; or perhaps the 
Aryans were too intent upon war to care for art. The oldest stone figures 
surviving in India go back only to Ashoka; but these show a skill so highly 
developed that we cannot doubt that the art had then behind it many centuries in 
growth.49 Buddhism set up definite obstacles to both painting and statuary in its 
aversion to idolatry and secular imagery: Buddha forbade “imaginative drawings 
painted in figures of men and women”;4! and under this almost Mosaic 
prohibition pictorial and plastic art suffered in India as it had done in Judea and 
was to do in Islam. Gradually this Puritanism seems to have relaxed as 
Buddhism yielded its austerity and partook more and more of the Dravidian 
passion for symbol and myth. When the art of carving appears again (ca. 200 
B.c.), in the stone bas-reliefs on the “rails” enclosing the Buddhist “stupas” or 
burial mounds at Bodh-gaya and Bharhut, it is as a component part of an 


architectural design rather than as an independent art; and to the end of its 
history Indian sculpture remained for the most part an accessory to architecture, 
and preferred relief to carving in the round.*! In the Jain temples at Mathura, and 
the Buddhist shrines at Amaravati and Ajanta, this art of relief reached a high 
point of perfection. The rail at Amaravati, says a learned authority, “is the most 
voluptuous and the most delicate flower of Indian sculpture.”42 

Meanwhile, in the province of Gandhara in northwestern India, another type 
of sculpture was developing under the patronage of the Kushan kings. This 
mysterious dynasty, which came suddenly out of the north—probably from 
Hellenized Bactria—brought with it a tendency to imitate Greek forms. The 
Mahayana Buddhism that captured the council of Kanishka opened the way by 
rescinding the prohibition of imagery. Under the tutelage of Greek instructors 
Hindu sculpture took on for a time a smooth Hellenistic face; Buddha was 
transformed into the likeness of Apollo, and became an aspirant to Olympus; 
drapery began to flow about Hindu deities and saints in the style of Pheidias’ 
pediments, and pious Bodhisattwas rubbed elbows with jolly drunken Sileni.43 
Idealized and almost effeminate representations of the Master and his disciples 
were offset with horrible examples of decadent Greek realism, like the starving 
Buddha of Lahore, in which every rib and tendon is shown underneath a 
feminine face with ladylike coiffure and masculine beard.44 This Greco- 
Buddhist art impressed Yuan Chwang, and through him and later pilgrims found 
its way into China, Korea and Japan;45 but it had little influence upon the 
sculptural forms and methods of India itself. When, after some centuries of 
flourishing activity, the Gandhara school passed away, Indian art came to life 
again under Hindu rulers, took up the traditions left by the native artists of 
Bharhut, Amaravati and Mathura, and paid scant attention to the Greek interlude 
at Gandhara. 

Sculpture, like nearly everything else in India, prospered under the Gupta 
line. Buddhism had now forgotten its hostility to images; and a reinvigorated 
Brahmanism encouraged symbolism and the adornment of religion with every 
art. The Mathura Museum holds a highly finished stone Buddha, with meditative 
eyes, sensual lips, too graceful a form, and clumsy Cubist feet. The Sarnath 
Museum has another stone Buddha, in the seated pose that was destined to 
dominate Buddhist sculpture; here the effect of peaceful contemplation and a 
pious kindliness is perfectly revealed. At Karachi is a small bronze Brahma, 
scandalously like Voltaire.46 

Everywhere in India, in the millennium before the coming of the Moslems, 
the art of the sculptor, though limited as well as inspired by its subservience to 
architecture and religion, produced masterpieces. The pretty statue of Vishnu 


from Sultanpur,‘’ the finely chiseled statue of Padmapani,‘® the gigantic three- 
faced Shiva (commonly called “Trimurti’”) carved in deep relief in the caves at 
Elephanta,49 the almost Praxitelean stone statue worshiped at Nokkas as the 
goddess Rukmini,°° the graceful dancing Shiva, or Nataraja, cast in bronze by 
the Chola artist-artisans of Tanjore,>! the lovely stone deer of Mamallapuram,°2 
and the handsome Shiva of Perur>?—these are evidences of the spread of the 
carver’s art into every province of India. 

The same motives and methods crossed the frontiers of India proper, and 
produced masterpieces from Turkestan and Cambodia to Java and Ceylon. The 
student will find examples in the stone head, apparently of a boy, dug up from 
the sands of Khotan by Sir Aurel Stein’s expedition;>4 the head of Buddha from 
Siam;°° the Egyptianly fine “Harihara” of Cambodia;°® the magnificent bronzes 
of Java;>’ the Gandhara-like head of Shiva from Prambanam;°® the supremely 
beautiful female figure (“Prajnaparamita”) now in the Leyden Museum; the 
perfect Bodhisattwa in the Glyptothek at Copenhagen;°9 the calm and powerful 
Buddha,®° and the finely chiseled Avalokiteshvara (“The Lord who looks down 
with pity upon all men”),®! both from the great Javanese temple of Borobudur; 
or the massive primitive Buddha,®2 and the lovely “moonstone” doorstep,®? of 
Anuradhapura in Ceylon. This dull list of works that must have cost the blood of 
many men in many centuries will suggest the influence of Hindu genius on the 
cultural colonies of India. 

We find it hard to like this sculpture at first sight; only profound and modest 
minds can leave their environment behind them when they travel. We should 
have to be Hindus, or citizens of those countries that accepted the cultural 
leadership of India, to understand the symbolism of these statues, the complex 
functions and superhuman powers denoted by these multiple arms and legs, the 
terrible realism of these fanciful figures, expressing the Hindu sense of 
supernatural forces irrationally creative, irrationally fertile and irrationally 
destructive. It shocks us to find that everybody in Hindu villages is thin, and 
everybody in Hindu sculpture is fat; we forget that the statues are mostly of 
gods, who received the first fruits of the land. We are disconcerted on 
discovering that the Hindus colored their statuary, whereby we reveal our 
unawareness of the fact that the Greeks did likewise, and that something of the 
classic nobility of the Pheidian deities is due to the accidental disappearance of 
their paint. We are displeased at the comparative paucity of female figures in the 
Indian gallery; we mourn over the subjection of women which this seems to 
indicate, and never reflect that the cult of the nude female is not the 
indispensable basis of plastic art, that the profoundest beauty of woman may be 
more in motherhood than in youth, more in Demeter than in Aphrodite. Or we 


forget that the sculptor carved not what he dreamed of so much as what the 
priests laid down; that every art, in India, belonged to religion rather than to art, 
and was the handmaiden of theology. Or we take too seriously figures intended 
by the sculptor to be caricatures, or jests, or ogres designed to frighten away evil 
spirits; if we turn away from them in horror we merely attest the fulfilment of 
their aim. 

Nevertheless, the sculpture of India never quite acquired the grace of her 
literature, or the sublimity of her architecture, or the depth of her philosophy; it 
mirrored chiefly the confused and uncertain insight of her religions. It excelled 
the sculpture of China and Japan, but it never equaled the cold perfection of 
Egyptian statuary, or the living and tempting beauty of Greek marble. To 
understand even its assumptions we should have to renew in our hearts the 
earnest and trusting piety of medieval days. In truth we ask too much of 
sculpture, as of painting, in India; we judge them as if they had been there, as 
here, independent arts, when in truth we have artificially isolated them for 
treatment according to our traditional rubrics and norms. If we could see them as 
the Hindu knows them, as integrated parts of the unsurpassed architecture of his 
country, we should have made some modest beginning towards understanding 
Indian art. 


V. ARCHITECTURE 
1. Hindu Architecture 


Before Ashoka—Ashokan—Buddhist—Jain—The masterpieces of the 
north—Their destruction—The southern style-Monolithic temples— 
Structural temples 


Nothing remains of Indian architecture before Ashoka’s time. We have the 
brick ruins of Mohenjo-daro, but apparently the buildings of Vedic and Buddhist 
India were of wood, and Ashoka seems to have been the first to use stone for 
architectural purposes.°4 We hear, in the literature, of seven-storied structures, ®° 
and of palaces of some magnificence, but not a trace of them survives. 
Megasthenes describes the imperial residences of Chandragupta as superior to 
anything in Persia except Persepolis, on whose model they seem to have been 
designed.®° This Persian influence persisted till Ashoka’s time; it appears in the 
ground-plan of his palace, which corresponded with the “Hall of a Hundred 


Columns” at Persepolis;®” and it shows again in the fine pillar of Ashoka at 
Lauriya, crowned with a lion-capital. 

With the conversion of Ashoka to Buddhism, Indian architecture began to 
throw off this alien influence, and to take its inspiration and it symbols from the 
new religion. The transition is evident in the great capital which is all that now 
remains of another Ashokan pillar, at Sarnath;6° here, in a composition of 
astonishing perfection, ranked by Sir John Marshall as equal to “anything of its 
kind in the ancient world,”©9 we have four powerful lions, standing back to back 
on guard, and thoroughly Persian in form and countenance; but beneath them is a 
frieze of well-carved figures including so Indian a favorite as the elephant, and 
so Indian a symbol as the Buddhist Wheel of the Law; and under the frieze is a 
great stone lotus, formerly mistaken for a Persian bell-capital, but now accepted 
as the most ancient, universal and characteristic of all the symbols in Indian 
art.72 Represented upright, with the petals turned down and the pistil or seed- 
vessel showing, it stood for the womb of the world; or, as one of the fairest of 
nature’s manifestations, it served as the throne of a god. The lotus or water-lily 
symbol migrated with Buddhism, and permeated the art of China and Japan. A 
like form, used as a design for windows and doors, became the “horseshoe arch” 
of Ashokan vaults and domes, originally derived from the “covered wagon” 
curvature of Bengali thatched roofs supported by rods of bent bamboo.7! 

The religious architecture of Buddhist days has left us a few ruined temples 
and a large number of “topes” and “rails.” The “tope” or “stupa” was in early 
days a burial mound; under Buddhism it became a memorial shrine, usually 
housing the relics of a Buddhist saint. Most often the tope took the form of a 
dome of brick, crowned with a spire, and surrounded with a stone rail carved 
with bas-reliefs. One of the oldest topes is at Bharhut; but the reliefs there are 
primitively coarse. The most ornate of the extant rails is at Amaravati; here 
17,000 square feet were covered with minute reliefs of a workmanship so 
excellent that Fergusson judged this rail to be “probably the most remarkable 
monument in India.””2 The best known of the stupas is the Sanchi tope, one of a 
group at Bhilsa in Bhopal. The stone gates apparently imitate ancient wooden 
forms, and anticipate the pailus or toriis that usually mark the approach to the 
temples of the Far East. Every foot of space on pillars, capitals, crosspieces and 
supports is cut into a wilderness of plant, animal, human and divine forms. On a 
pillar of the eastern gateway is a delicate carving of a perennial Buddhist symbol 
—the Bodhi-tree, scene of the Master’s enlightenment; on the same gateway, 
gracefully spanning a bracket, is a sensuous goddess (a Yakshi) with heavy 
limbs, full hips, slim waist, and abounding breasts.73 


While the dead saints slept in the topes, the living monks cut into the 
mountain rocks temples where they might live in isolation, sloth and peace, 
secure from the elements and from the glare and heat of the sun. We may judge 
the strength of the religious impulse in India by noting that over twelve hundred 
of these cave-temples remain of the many thousands that were built in the early 
centuries of our era, partly for Jains and Brahmans, but mostly for Buddhist 
communities. Often the entrance of these viharas (monasteries) was a simple 
portal in the form of a “horseshoe” or lotus arch; sometimes, as at Nasik, it was 
an ornate facade of strong columns, animal capitals, and patiently carved 
architrave; often it was adorned with pillars, stone screens or porticoes of 
admirable design.’4 The interior included a chaitya or assembly hall, with 
colonnades dividing nave from aisles, cells for the monks on either side, and an 
altar, bearing relics, at the inner end.X!! One of the oldest of these cave-temples, 
and perhaps the finest now surviving, is at Karle, between Poona and Bombay; 
here Hinayana Buddhism achieved its chef-d’cuvre. 

The caves at Ajanta, besides being the hiding-place of the greatest of 
Buddhist paintings, rank with Karle as examples of that composite art, half 
architecture and half sculpture, which characterizes the temples of India. Caves I 
and II have spacious assembly halls whose ceilings, cut and painted in sober yet 
elegant designs, are held up by powerful fluted pillars square at the base, round 
at the top, ornamented with flowery bands, and crowned with majestic capitals;7° 
Cave XIX is distinguished by a fagade richly decorated with adipose statuary 
and complex bas-reliefs;76 in Cave XXVI gigantic columns rise to a frieze 
crowded with figures which only the greatest religious and artistic zeal could 
have carved in such detail.”” Ajanta can hardly be refused the title of one of the 
major works in the history of art. 

Of other Buddhist temples still existing in India the most impressive is the 
great tower at Bodh-gaya, significant for its thoroughly Gothic arches, and yet 
dating, apparently, back to the first century A.p.7® All in all, the remains of 
Buddhist architecture are fragmentary, and their glory is more sculptural than 
structural; a lingering Puritanism, perhaps, kept them externally forbidding and 
bare. The Jains gave a more concentrated devotion to architecture, and during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries their temples were the finest in India. They did 
not create a style of their own, being content to copy at first (as at Elura) the 
Buddhist plan of excavating temples in the mountain rocks, then the Vishnu or 
Shiva type of temples rising usually in a walled group upon a hill. These, too, 
were externally simple, but inwardly complex and rich—a happy symbol of the 
modest life. Piety placed statue after statue of Jain heroes in these shrines, until 
in the group at Shatrunjaya Fergusson counted 6449 figures.79 


The Jain temple at Aihole is built almost in Greek style, with rectangular 
form, external colonnades, a portico, and a cell or central chamber within.8° At 
Khajuraho Jains, Vaishnavites and Shivaites, as if to illustrate Hindu tolerance, 
built in close proximity some twenty-eight temples; among them the almost 
perfect Temple of Parshwanath®! rises in cone upon cone to a majestic height, 
and shelters on its carved surfaces a veritable city of Jain saints. On Mt. Abu, 
lifted four thousand feet above the desert, the Jains built many temples, of which 
two survivors, the temples of Vimala and Tejahpala, are the greatest 
achievement of this sect in the field of art. The dome of the Tejahpala shrine is 
one of those overwhelming experiences which doom all writing about art to 
impotence and futility.22 The Temple of Vimala, built entirely of white marble, 
is a maze of irregular pillars, joined with fanciful brackets to a more simple 
carved entablature; above is a marble dome too opulent in statuary, but carved 
into a stone lacework of moving magnificence, “finished,” says Fergusson, “with 
a delicacy of detail and appropriateness of ornament which is probably 
unsurpassed by any similar example to be found anywhere else. Those 
introduced by the Gothic architects in Henry VII’s Chapel at Westminster, or at 
Oxford, are coarse and clumsy in comparison.”83 

In these Jain temples, and their contemporaries, we see the transition from the 
circular form of the Buddhist shrine to the tower style of medieval India. The 
nave, or pillar-enclosed interior, of the assembly hall is taken outdoors, and 
made into a mandapam or porch; behind this is the cell; and above the cell rises, 
in successively receding levels, the carved and complicated tower. It was on this 
plan that the Hindu temples of the north were built. The most impressive of these 
is the group at Bhuvaneshwara, in the province of Orissa; and the finest of the 
group is the Rajarani Temple erected to Vishnu in the eleventh century A.D. It is 
a gigantic tower formed of juxtaposed semicircular pillars covered with statuary 
and surmounted by receding layers of stone, the whole inward-curving tower 
ending in a great circular crown and a spire. Nearby is the Lingaraja Temple, 
larger than the Rajarani, but not so beautiful; nevertheless every inch of the 
surface has felt the sculptor’s chisel, so that the cost of the carving has been 
reckoned at three times the cost of the structure.84 The Hindu expressed his piety 
not merely by the imposing grandeur of his temples, but by their patiently 
worked detail; nothing was too good for the god. 

It would be dull to list, without specific description and photographic 
representation, the other masterpieces of Hindu building in the north. And yet no 
record of Indian civilization could leave unnoticed the temples of Surya at 
Kanarak and Mudhera, the tower of Jagannath Puri, the lovely gateway at 
Vadnagar,®> the massive temples of Sas-Bahu and Teli-ka-Mandir at Gwalior,®® 


the palace of Rajah Man Sing, also at Gwalior,®” and the Tower of Victory at 
Chitor.88 Standing out from the mass are the Shivaite temples at Khajuraho, 
while in the same city the dome of the porch of the Khanwar Math Temple 
shows again the masculine strength of Indian architecture, and the richness and 
patience of Indian carving.®9 Even in its ruins the Temple of Shiva at Elephanta, 
with its massive fluted columns, its “mushroom” capitals, its unsurpassed reliefs, 
and its powerful statuary,99 suggests to us an age of national vigor and artistic 
skill of which hardly the memory lives today. 


We shall never be able to do justice to Indian art, for ignorance and 
fanaticism have destroyed its greatest achievements, and have half ruined the 
rest. At Elephanta the Portuguese certified their piety by smashing statuary and 
bas-reliefs in unrestrained barbarity; and almost everywhere in the north the 
Moslems brought to the ground those triumphs of Indian architecture, of the fifth 
and sixth centuries, which tradition ranks as far superior to the later works that 
arouse our wonder and admiration today. The Moslems decapitated statues, and 
tore them limb from limb; they appropriated for their mosques, and in great 
measure imitated, the graceful pillars of the Jain temples.9! Time and fanaticism 
joined in the destruction, for the orthodox Hindus abandoned and neglected 
temples that had been profaned by the touch of alien hands.92 

We may guess at the lost grandeur of north Indian architecture by the 
powerful edifices that still survive in the south, where Moslem rule entered only 
in minor degree, and after some habituation to India had softened Mohammedan 
hatred of Hindu ways. Further, the great age of temple architecture in the south 
came in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, after Akbar had tamed the 
Moslems and taught them some appreciation of Indian art. Consequently the 
south is rich in temples, usually superior to those that remain standing in the 
north, and more massive and impressive; Fergusson counted some thirty 
“Dravidian” or southern temples any one of which, in his estimate, must have 
cost as much as an English cathedral.93 The south adapted the styles of the north 
by prefacing the mandapam or porch with a gopuram or gate, and supporting the 
porch with a lavish multiplicity of pillars. It played fondly with a hundred 
symbols, from the swastika,X"!! emblem of the sun and the wheel of life, through 
a very menagerie of sacred animals. The snake, through its moulting, symbolized 
reincarnation; the bull was the enviable paragon of procreative power; the linga, 
or phallus, represented the generative excellence of Shiva, and often determined 
the form of the temple itself. 

Three elements composed the structural plan of these southern temples: the 
gateway, the pillared porch, and the tower (vimana), which contained the main 


assembly hall or cell. With occasional exceptions like the palace of Tirumala 
Nayyak at Madura, all this south Indian architecture was ecclesiastical. Men did 
not bother to build magnificently for themselves, but gave their art to the priests 
and the gods; no circumstance could better show how spontaneously theocratic 
was the real government of India. Of the many buildings raised by the 
Chalukyan kings and their people, nothing remains but temples. Only a Hindu 
pietist rich in words could describe the lovely symmetry of the shrine at Ittagi, in 
Hyderabad;94X!V or the temple at Somnathpur in Mysore,?° in which gigantic 
masses of stone are carved with the delicacy of lace; or the Hoyshaleshwara 
Temple at Halebid,9” also in Mysore—“one of the buildings,” says Fergusson, 
“on which the advocate of Hindu architecture would desire to take his stand.” 
Here, he adds, “the artistic combination of horizontal with vertical lines, and the 
play of outline and of light and shade, far surpass anything in Gothic art. The 
effects are just what the medieval architects were often aiming at, but which they 
never attained so perfectly as was done at Halebid.”98 

If we marvel at the laborious piety that could carve eighteen hundred feet of 
frieze in the Halebid temple, and could portray in them two thousand elephants 
each different from all the rest,99 what shall we say of the patience and courage 
that could undertake to cut a complete temple out of the solid rock? But this was 
a common achievement of the Hindu artisans. At Mamallapuram, on the east 
coast near Madras, they carved several rathas or pagodas, of which the fairest is 
the Dharma-raja-ratha, or monastery for the highest discipline. At Elura, a place 
of religious pilgrimage in Hyderabad, Buddhists, Jains and orthodox Hindus vied 
in excavating out of the mountain rock great monolithic temples of which the 
supreme example is the Hindu shrine of Kailasha!9°—named after Shiva’s 
mythological paradise in the Himalayas. Here the tireless builders cut a hundred 
feet down into the stone to isolate the block—250 by 160 feet—that was to be 
the temple; then they carved the walls into powerful pillars, statues and bas- 
reliefs; then they chiseled out the interior, and lavished there the most amazing 
art: let the bold fresco of “The Lovers”19! serve as a specimen. Finally, their 
architectural passion still unspent, they carved a series of chapels and 
monasteries deep into the rock on three sides of the quarry.!92 Some Hindus!93 
consider the Kailasha Temple equal to any achievement in the history of art. 

Such a structure, however, was a tour de force, like the Pyramids, and must 
have cost the sweat and blood of many men. Either the guilds or the masters 
never tired, for they scattered through every province of southern India gigantic 
shrines so numerous that the bewildered student or traveler loses their individual 
quality in the sum of their number and their power. At Pattadakal Queen 
Lokamahadevi, one of the wives of the Chalukyan King Vikramaditya II, 


dedicated to Shiva the Virupaksha Temple, which ranks high among the great 
fanes of India.1°4 At Tanjore, south of Madras, the Chola King Rajaraja the 
Great, after conquering all southern India and Ceylon, shared his spoils with 
Shiva by raising to him a stately temple designed to represent the generative 
symbol of the god.XV105 Near Trichinopoly, west of Tanjore, the devotees of 
Vishnu erected on a lofty hill the Shri Rangam Temple, whose distinctive feature 
was a many-pillared mandapam in the form of a “Hall of a Thousand Columns,” 
each column a single block of granite, elaborately carved; the Hindu artisans 
were yet at work completing the temple when they were scattered, and their 
labors ended, by the bullets of Frenchmen and Englishmen fighting for the 
possession of India.1°6 Nearby, at Madura, the brothers Muttu and Tirumala 
Nayyak erected to Shiva a spacious shrine with another Hall of a Thousand 
Columns, a Sacred Tank, and ten gopurams or gateways, of which four rise to a 
great height and are carved into a wilderness of statuary. These structures form 
together one of the most impressive sights in India; we may judge from such 
fragmentary survivals the rich and spacious architecture of the Vijayanagar 
kings. Finally, at Rameshvaram, amid the archipelago of isles that pave “Adam’s 
Bridge” from India to Ceylon, the Brahmans of the south reared through five 
centuries (1200-1769 A.D.) a temple whose perimeter was graced with the most 
imposing of all corridors or porticoes—four thousand feet of double colonnades, 
exquisitely carved, and designed to give cool shade, and inspiring vistas of sun 
and sea, to the millions of pilgrims who to this day find their way from distant 
cities to lay their hopes and griefs upon the knees of the careless gods. 


2. “Colonial” Architecture 


Ceylon—Java—Cambodia—The Khmers—Their religion—Angkor— 
Fall of the Khmers—Siam—Burma 


Meanwhile Indian art had accompanied Indian religion across straits and 
frontiers into Ceylon, Java, Cambodia, Siam, Burma, Tibet, Khotan, Turkestan, 
Mongolia, China, Korea and Japan; “in Asia all roads lead from India.”1!97 
Hindus from the Ganges valley settled Ceylon in the fifth century before Christ; 
Ashoka, two hundred years later, sent a son and a daughter to convert the 
population to Buddhism; and though the teeming island had to fight for fifteen 
centuries against Tamil invasions, it maintained a rich culture until it was taken 
over by the British in 1815. 


Singhalese art began with dagobas—domed relic shrines like the stupas of 
the Buddhist north; it passed to great temples like that whose ruins mark the 
ancient capital, Anuradhapura; it produced some of the finest of the Buddha 
statues,!08 and a great variety of objets d’art; and it came to an end, for the time 
being, when the last great king of Ceylon, Kirti Shri Raja Singha, built the 
“Temple of the Tooth” at Kandy. The loss of independence has brought 
decadence to the upper classes, and the patronage and taste that provide a 
necessary stimulus and restraint for the artist have disappeared from Ceylon. 199 

Strange to say, the greatest of Buddhist temples—some students would call it 
the greatest of all temples anywhere!!0—is not in India but in Java. In the eighth 
century the Shailendra dynasty of Sumatra conquered Java, established 
Buddhism as the official religion, and financed the building of the massive fane 
of Borobudur (i.e., “Many Buddhas”).!!1 The temple proper is of moderate size, 
and of peculiar design—a small domical stupa surrounded by seventy-two 
smaller topes arranged about it in concentric circles. If this were all, Borobudur 
would be nothing; what constitutes the grandeur of the structure is the pedestal, 
four hundred feet square, an immense mastaba in seven receding stages. At 
every turn there are niches for statuary; 436 times the sculptors of Borobudur 
thought fit to carve the figure of Buddha. Still discontent, they cut into the walls 
of the stages three miles of bas-reliefs, depicting the legendary birth, youth and 
enlightenment of the Master, and with such skill that these reliefs are among the 
finest in Asia.112 With this powerful Buddhist shrine, and the Brahmanical 
temples nearby at Prambanam, Javanese architecture reached its zenith, and 
quickly decayed. The island became for a time a maritime power, rose to wealth 
and luxury, and supported many poets. But in 1479 the Moslems began to people 
this tropical Paradise, and from that time it produced no art of consequence. The 
Dutch pounced upon it in 1595, and consumed it, province by province during 
the following century, until their control was complete. 

Only one Hindu temple surpasses that of Borobudur, and it, too, is far from 
India—lost, indeed, in a distant jungle that covered it for centuries. In 1858 a 
French explorer, picking his way through the upper valley of the Mekong River, 
caught a glimpse, through trees and brush, of a sight that seemed to him 
miraculous: an enormous temple, incredibly majestic in design, stood amid the 
forest, intertwined and almost covered with shrubbery and foliage. That day he 
saw many temples, some of them already overgrown or split apart by trees; it 
seemed that he had arrived just in time to forestall the triumph of the wilderness 
over these works of men. Other Europeans had to come and corroborate his tale 
before Henri Mouhot was believed; then scientific expeditions descended upon 
the once silent retreat, and a whole school at Paris (L’Ecole de l’Extréme Orient) 


devoted itself to charting and studying the find. Today Angkor Wat is one of the 
wonders of the world.XV! 

At the beginning of the Christian era Indo-China, or Cambodia, was inhabited 
by a people essentially Chinese, partly Tibetan, called Khambujas or Khmers. 
When Kublai Khan’s ambassador, Tcheou-ta-Kouan, visited the Khmer capital, 
Angkor Thom, he found a strong government ruling a nation that had drawn 
wealth out of its rice-paddies and its sweat. The king, Tcheou reported, had five 
wives: “one special, and four others for the cardinal points of the compass,” with 
some four thousand concubines for more precise readings.1!4 Gold and jewelry 
abounded; pleasure-boats dotted the lake; the streets of the capital were filled 
with chariots, curtained palanquins, elephants in rich caparison, and a population 
of almost a million souls. Hospitals were attached to the temples, and each had 
its corps of nurses and physicians.!15 

Though the people were Chinese, their culture was Hindu. Their religion was 
based upon a primitive worship of the serpent, Naga, whose fanlike head appears 
everywhere in Cambodian art; then the great gods of the Hindu triad—Brahma, 
Vishnu and Shiva—entered through Burma; almost at the same time Buddha 
came, and was joined with Vishnu and Shiva as a favorite divinity of the 
Khmers. Inscriptions tell of the enormous quantity of rice, butter and rare oils 
contributed daily by the people to the ministrants of the gods.116 

To Shiva the Khmers, toward the end of the ninth century, dedicated the 
oldest of their surviving temples—the Bayon, now a forbidding ruin half 
overgrown with tenacious vegetation. The stones, laid without cement, have 
drawn apart in the course of a thousand years, stretching into ungodly grins the 
great faces of Brahma and Shiva which almost constitute the towers. Three 
centuries later the slaves and war-captives of the kings built Angkor Wat,!!7 a 
masterpiece equal to the finest architectural achievements of the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, or the cathedral-builders of Europe. An enormous moat, twelve miles in 
length, surrounds the temple; over the moat runs a paved bridge guarded by 
dissuasive Nagas in stone; then an ornate enclosing wall; then spacious galleries, 
whose reliefs tell again the tales of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana; then 
the stately edifice itself, rising upon a broad base, by level after level of a 
terraced pyramid, to the sanctuary of the god, two hundred feet high. Here 
magnitude does not detract from beauty, but helps it to an imposing 
magnificence that startles the Western mind into some weak realization of the 
ancient grandeur once possessed by Oriental civilization. One sees in 
imagination the crowded population of the capital: the regimented slaves cutting, 
pulling and raising the heavy stones; the artisans carving reliefs and statuary as if 
time would never fail them; the priests deceiving and consoling the people; the 


devadasis (still pictured on the granite) deceiving the people and consoling the 
priests; the lordly aristocracy building palaces like the Phinean-Akas, with its 
spacious Terrace of Honor; and, raised above all by the labor of all, the powerful 
and ruthless kings. 

The kings, needing many slaves, waged many wars. Often they won; but near 
the close of the thirteenth century—‘“in the middle of the way” of Dante’s life— 
the armies of Siam defeated the Khmers, sacked their cities, and left their 
resplendent temples and palaces in ruins. Today a few tourists prowl among the 
loosened stones, and observe how patiently the trees have sunk their roots or 
insinuated their branches into the crevices of the rocks, slowly tearing them apart 
because stones cannot desire and grow. Tcheou-ta-Kouan speaks of the many 
books that were written by the people of Angkor, but not a page of this literature 
remains; like ourselves they wrote perishable thoughts upon perishable tissue, 
and all their immortals are dead. The marvelous reliefs show men and women 
wearing veils and nets to guard against mosquitoes and slimy, crawling things. 
The men and women are gone, surviving only on the stones. The mosquitoes and 
the lizards remain. 


Nearby, in Siam, a people half Tibetan and half Chinese had gradually 
expelled the conquering Khmers, and had developed a civilization based upon 
Hindu religion and art. After overcoming Cambodia the Siamese built a new 
capital, Ayuthia, on the site of an ancient city of the Khmers. From this seat they 
extended their sway until, about 1600, their empire included southern Burma, 
Cambodia, and the Malay Peninsula. Their trade reached to China on the east 
and to Europe on the west. Their artists made illuminated manuscripts, painted 
with lacquer on wood, fired porcelain in the Chinese style, embroidered 
beautiful silks, and occasionally carved statues of unique excellence.XV!! Then, 
in the impartial rhythm of history, the Burmese captured Ayuthia, and destroyed 
it with all its art. In their new capital at Bangkok the Siamese built a great 
pagoda, whose excess of ornament cannot quite conceal the beauty of its design. 

The Burmese were among the greatest builders in Asia. Coming down into 
these fertile fields from Mongolia and Tibet, they fell under Hindu influences, 
and from the fifth century onward produced an abundance of Buddhist, 
Vaishnavite and Shivaite statuary, and great stupas that culminated in the 
majestic temple of Ananda—one of the five thousand pagodas of their ancient 
capital, Pagan. Pagan was sacked by Kublai Khan, and for five hundred years the 
Burmese government vacillated from capital to capital. For a time Mandalay 
flourished as the center of Burma’s life, and the home of artists who achieved 
beauty in many fields from embroidery and jewelry to the royal palace—which 


showed what they could do in the frail medium of wood.!!8 The English, 
displeased with the treatment of their missionaries and their merchants, adopted 
Burma in 1886, and moved the capital to Rangoon, a city amenable to the 
disciplinary influence of the Imperial Navy. There the Burmese had built one of 
their finest shrines, the famous Shwe Dagon, that Golden Pagoda which draws to 
its spire millions upon millions of Burmese Buddhist pilgrims every year. For 
does not this temple contain the very hairs of Shakya-muni’s head? 


3. Moslem Architecture in India 


The Afghan style—The Mogul style—Delhi—Agra—The Taj Mahal 


The final triumph of Indian architecture came under the Moguls. The 
followers of Mohammed had proved themselves master builders wherever they 
had carried their arms—at Granada, at Cairo, at Jerusalem, at Baghdad; it was to 
be expected that this vigorous stock, after establishing itself securely in India, 
would raise upon the conquered soil mosques as resplendent as Omar’s at 
Jerusalem, as massive as Hassan’s at Cairo, and as delicate as the Alhambra. It is 
true that the “Afghan” dynasty used Hindu artisans, copied Hindu themes, and 
even appropriated the pillars of Hindu temples, for their architectural purposes, 
and that many mosques were merely Hindu temples rebuilt for Moslem 
prayer;!19 but this natural imitation passed quickly into a style so typically 
Moorish that one is surprised to find the Taj Mahal in India rather than in Persia, 
North Africa or Spain. 

The beautiful Kutb-MinarXV! exemplifies the transition. It was part of a 
mosque begun at Old Delhi by Kutbu-d Din Aibak; it commemorated the 
victories of that bloody Sultan over the Hindus, and twenty-seven Hindu temples 
were dismembered to provide material for the mosque and the tower.!29 After 
withstanding the elements for seven centuries the great minaret—250 feet high, 
built of fine red sandstone, perfectly proportioned, and crowned on its topmost 
stages with white marble—is still one of the masterpieces of Indian technology 
and art. In general the Sultans of Delhi were too busy with killing to have much 
time for architecture, and such buildings as they have left us are mostly the 
tombs that they raised during their own lifetime as reminders that even they 
would die. The best example of these is the mausoleum of Sher Shah at 
Sasseram, in Bihar;!2! gigantic, solid, masculine, it was the last stage of the 
more virile Moorish manner before it softened into the architectural jewelry of 
the Mogul kings. 


The tendency to unite the Mohammedan and the Hindu styles was fostered by 
the eclectic impartiality of Akbar; and the masterpieces that his artisans built for 
him wove Indian and Persian methods and motifs into an exquisite harmony 
symbolizing the frail merger of native and Moslem creeds in Akbar’s synthetic 
faith. The first monument of his reign, the tomb erected by him near Delhi for 
his father Humayun, is already in a style of its own—simple in line, moderate in 
decoration, but foreshadowing in its grace the fairer edifices of Shah Jehan. At 
Fathpur-Sikri his artists built a city in which all the strength of the early Moguls 
merged with the refinement of the later emperors. A flight of steps leads up to an 
imposing portal in red sandstone, through whose lordly arch one passes into an 
enclosure filled with chef-d’euvres. The major building is a mosque, but the 
loveliest of the structures are the three pavilions for the Emperor’s favorite 
wives, and the marble tomb of his friend, Salim Chisti the sage; here the artists 
of India began to show that skill in embroidering stone which was to culminate 
in the screen of the Taj Mahal. 

Jehangir contributed little to the architectural history of his people, but his son 
Shah Jehan made his name almost as bright as Akbar’s by his passion for 
beautiful building. He scattered money as lavishly among his artists as Jehangir 
had scattered it among his wives. Like the kings of northern Europe, he imported 
the surplus artists of Italy, and had them instruct his own carvers in that art of 
pietra dura (i.e., of inlaying marble with a mosaic of precious stones) which 
became one of the characteristic elements of Indian adornment during his reign. 
Jehan was not a very religious soul, but two of the fairest mosques in India rose 
under his patronage: the Juma Masjid—or Friday Mosque—at Delhi, and the 
Moti Masjid—or Pearl Mosque—at Agra. 

Both at Delhi and at Agra Jehan built “forts”—i.e., groups of royal edifices 
surrounded by a protective wall. At Delhi he tore down with superior disdain the 
pink palaces of Akbar, and replaced them with structures which at their worst are 
a kind of marble confectionery, and at their best are the purest architectural 
beauty on the globe. Here is the luxurious Hall of Public Audience, with panels 
of Florentine mosaic on a black marble ground, and with ceilings, columns and 
arches carved into stone lacery of frail but incredible beauty. Here, too, is the 
Hall of Private Audience, whose ceiling is of silver and gold, whose columns are 
of filigree marble, whose arches are a pointed semicircle composed of smaller 
flowerlike semicircles, whose Peacock Throne became a legend for the world, 
and whose wall still bears in precious inlay the proud words of the Moslem poet: 
“If anywhere on earth there is a Paradise, it is here, it is here, it is here.” We 
gather again some faint conception of “the riches of the Indies” in Mogul days 
when we find the greatest of the historians of architecture describing the royal 


residence at Delhi as covering twice the area of the vast Escorial near Madrid, 
and forming at that time, and in its ensemble, “the most magnificent palace in the 
East—perhaps in the world.” X!X122 

The Fort at Agra is in ruins,XX and we can only guess at its original 
magnificence. Here, amid many gardens, were the Pearl Mosque, the Gem 
Mosque, the halls of Public and Private Audience, the Throne Palace, the King’s 
Baths, the Hall of Mirrors, the palaces of Jehangir and of Shah Jehan, the 
Jasmine Palace of Nur Jehan, and that Jasmine Tower from which the captive 
emperor, Shah Jehan, looked over the Jumna upon the tomb that he had built for 
his beloved wife, Mumtaz Mahal. 

All the world knows that tomb by her shortened name as the Taj Mahal. 
Many an architect has rated it as the most perfect of all buildings standing on the 
earth today. Three artists designed it: a Persian, Ustad Isa; an Italian, Gieronimo 
Veroneo; and a Frenchman, Austin de Bordeaux. No Hindu seems to have 
shared in its conception; it is utterly un-Hindu, completely Mohammedan; even 
the skilled artisans were, in part, brought in from Baghdad, Constantinople, and 
other centers of the Moslem faith.!24 For twenty-two years twenty-two thousand 
workmen were forced to labor upon the Taj; and though the Maharaja of Jaipur 
sent the marble as a gift to Shah Jehan, the building and its surroundings cost 
$230,000,000—then an enormous sum.125XX!I 

Only St. Peter’s has so fitting an approach. Passing through a high 
battlemented wall, one comes suddenly upon the Taj—raised upon a marble 
platform, and framed on either side by handsome mosques and stately minarets. 
In the foreground spacious gardens enclose a pool in whose waters the inverted 
palace becomes a quivering fascination. Every portion of the structure is of 
white marble, precious metals, or costly stones. The building is a complex figure 
of twelve sides, four of which are portals; a slender minaret rises at each corner, 
and the roof is a massive spired dome. The main entrance, once guarded with 
solid silver gates, is a maze of marble embroidery; inlaid in the wall in jeweled 
script are quotations from the Koran, one of which invites the “pure in heart” to 
enter “the gardens of Paradise.” The interior is simple; and perhaps it is just as 
well that native and European thieves codperated in despoiling the tomb of its 
superabundant jewels, and of the golden railing, encrusted with precious stones, 
that once enclosed the sarcophagi of Jehan and his Queen. For Aurangzeb 
replaced the railing with an octagonal screen of almost transparent marble, 
carved into a miracle of alabaster lace; and it has seemed to some visitors that of 
all the minor and partial products of human art nothing has ever surpassed the 
beauty of this screen. 


It is not the most sublime of all edifices, it is only the most beautiful. At any 
distance that hides its delicate details it is not imposing, but merely pleasing; 
only a nearer view reveals that its perfection has no proportion to its size. When 
in our hurried time we see enormous structures of a hundred stories raised in a 
year or two, and then consider how twenty-two thousand men toiled for twenty- 
two years on this little tomb, hardly a hundred feet high, we begin to sense the 
difference between industry and art. Perhaps the act of will involved in 
conceiving a building like the Taj Mahal was greater and profounder than the act 
of will of the greatest conqueror. If time were intelligent it would destroy 
everything else before the Taj, and would leave this evidence of man’s alloyed 
nobility as the last man’s consolation. 


4. Indian Architecture and Civilization 


Decay of Indian art—Hindu and Moslem architecture compared— 
General view of Indian civilization 


Despite the screen, Aurangzeb was a misfortune for Mogul and Indian art. 
Dedicated fanatically to an exclusive religion, he saw in art nothing but idolatry 
and vanity. Already Shah Jehan had prohibited the erection of Hindu temples;1!27 
Aurangzeb not only continued the ban, but gave so economical a support to 
Moslem building that it, too, languished under his reign. Indian art followed him 
to the grave. 

When we think of Indian architecture in summary and retrospect we find in it 
two themes, masculine and feminine, Hindu and Mohammedan, about which the 
structural symphony revolves. As, in the most famous of symphonies, the 
startling hammer-strokes of the opening bars are shortly followed by a strain of 
infinite delicacy, so in Indian architecture the overpowering monuments of the 
Hindu genius at Bodh-Gaya, Bhuvaneshwara, Madura and Tanjore are followed 
by the grace and melody of the Mogul style at Fathpur-Sikri, Delhi and Agra; 
and the two themes mingle in a confused elaboration to the end. It was said of 
the Moguls that they built like giants and finished liked jewelers; but this 
epigram might better have been applied to Indian architecture in general: the 
Hindus built like giants, and the Moguls ended like jewelers. Hindu architecture 
impresses us in its mass, Moorish architecture in its detail; the first had the 
sublimity of strength, the other had the perfection of beauty; the Hindus had 
passion and fertility, the Moors had taste and self-restraint. The Hindu covered 
his buildings with such exuberant statuary that one hesitates whether to class 


them as building or as sculpture; the Mohammedan abominated images, and 
confined himself to floral or geometrical decoration. The Hindus were the 
Gothic sculptor-architects of India’s Middle Ages; the Moslems were the 
expatriated artists of the exotic Renaissance. All in all, the Hindu style reached 
greater heights, in proportion as sublimity excels loveliness; on second thought 
we perceive that Delhi Fort and the Taj Mahal, beside Angkor and Borobudur, 
are beautiful lyrics beside profound dramas—Petrarch beside Dante, Keats 
beside Shakespeare, Sappho beside Sophocles. One art is the graceful and partial 
expression of fortunate individuals, the other is the complete and powerful 
expression of a race. 

Hence this little survey must conclude as it began, by confessing that none 
but a Hindu can quite appreciate the art of India, or write about it forgivably. To 
a European brought up on Greek and aristocratic canons of moderation and 
simplicity, this popular art of profuse ornament and wild complexity will seem at 
times almost primitive and barbarous. But that last word is the very adjective 
with which the classically-minded Goethe rejected Strasbourg’s cathedral and 
the Gothic style; it is the reaction of reason to feeling, of rationalism to religion. 
Only a native believer can feel the majesty of the Hindu temples, for these were 
built to give not merely a form to beauty but a stimulus to piety and a pedestal to 
faith. Only our Middle Ages—only our Giottos and our Dantes—could 
understand India. 

It is in these terms that we must view all Indian civilization—as the 
expression of a “medieval” people to whom religion is profounder than science, 
if only because religion accepts at the outset the eternity of human ignorance and 
the vanity of human power. In this piety lie the weakness and the strength of the 
Hindu: his superstition and his gentleness, his introversion and his insight, his 
backwardness and his depth, his weakness in war and his achievement in art. 
Doubtless his climate affected his religion, and codperated with it to enfeeble 
him; therefore he yielded with fatalistic resignation to the Aryans, the Huns, the 
Moslems and the Europeans. History punished him for neglecting science; and 
when Clive’s superior cannon slaughtered the native army at Plassey (1757), 
their roar announced the Industrial Revolution. In our time that Revolution will 
have its way with India, as it has written its will and character upon England, 
America, Germany, Russia and Japan; India, too, will have her capitalism and 
her socialism, her millionaires and her slums. The old civilization of India is 
finished. It began to die when the British came. 


I Cf. p. 497 above. 


II Perhaps the oldest printing of textiles from blocks was done in India,® though it never grew there into the 
kindred art of block-printing books. 


III From the Hindu paijamas, meaning leg-clothing. 


IV These fine woolen shawls are made of several strips, skilfully joined into what seems to be a single 
fabric. 10 


V The secular Hindu dance has been revealed to Europe and America by the not quite orthodox art of 
Shankar, in which every movement of the body, the hands, the fingers and the eyes conveys a subtle and 
precise significance to the initiated spectator, and carries an undulating grace, and a precise and corporeal 
poetry, unknown in the Western dance since our democratic return to the African in art. 


VI More strictly speaking there are six ragas or basic themes, each with five modifications called ragini. 
Raga means color, passion, mood; ragini is its feminine form. 


VII Near the village of Fardapur, in the native state of Hyderabad. 
VIII Among his preliminary sketches for The Last Supper. 
IX A supposition. We do not know who painted these frescoes. 


X Hsieh Ho; cf. p. 752 below. The Sandanga is of uncertain date, being known to us through a thirteenth- 
century commentary. 


XI An exception outweighing this generalization was the copper colossus of Buddha, eighty feet high, 
which Yuan Chwang saw at Pataliputra; through Yuan and other Far Eastern pilgrims to India this may 
have been one ancestor of the great Buddhas at Nara and Kamakura in Japan. 


XII The correspondence of this interior with that of Christian churches has suggested a possible influence of 
Hindu styles upon early Christian architecture.748 


XIII Swastika is a Sanskrit word, from su, well, and asti, being. This eternally recurring symbol appears 
among a great variety of peoples, primitive and modern, usually as a sign of well-being or good luck. 


XIV Here, says Meadows Taylor, “the carving on some of the pillars, and of the lintels and architraves of 
the doors, is quite beyond description. No chased work in silver or gold could possibly be finer. By what 
tools this very hard, tough stone could have been wrought and polished as it is, is not at all intelligible at the 
present day.”95 


XV The summit of the temple is a single block of stone twenty-five feet square, and weighing some eighty 
tons. According to Hindu tradition it was raised into place by being drawn up an incline four miles long. 
Forced labor was probably employed in such works, instead of “man-enslaving” machinery. 


XVI In 1604 a Portuguese missionary told of hunters reporting some ruins in the jungle, and another priest 
made a similar report in 1672; but no attention was paid to these statements. 113 


XVII E.g., the lacquered stone Buddha in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
XVIII L.e., minaret, from the Arabic manarat, a lamp or lighthouse. 


XIX The Delhi Fort originally contained fifty-two palaces, but only twenty-seven remain. A harassed 
British garrison took refuge there in the Sepoy Mutiny, and razed several of the palaces to make room for 
their stores. Much looting occurred. 


XX It was a sad error of Shah Jehan’s to make a fortress of these lovely palaces. When the British besieged 


Agra (1803) they inevitably turned their guns upon the Fort. Seeing the cannon-balls strike the Khass 
Mahal, or Hall of Private Audience, the Hindus surrendered, thinking beauty more precious than victory. A 
little later Warren Hastings tore up the bath of the palace to present it to George IV; and other portions of 
the structure were sold by Lord William Bentinck to help the revenues of India.!23 


XXI Lord William Bentinck, one of the kindliest of the British governors of India, once thought of selling 
the Taj for $150,000 to a Hindu contractor, who believed that better use could be made of the material.126 
Since Lord Curzon’s administration the British Government of India has taken excellent care of these 
Mogul monuments. 


CHAPTER XXII 
A Christian Epilogue 


I. THE JOLLY BUCCANEERS 


The arrival of the Europeans—The British Conquest—The Sepoy 
Mutiny—Advantages and disadvantages of British rule 


IN many ways that civilization was already dead when Clive and Hastings 
discovered the riches of India. The long and disruptive reign of Aurangzeb, and 
the chaos and internal wars that followed it, left India ripe for reconquest; and 
the only question open to “manifest destiny” was as to which of the modernized 
powers of Europe should become its instrument. The French tried, and failed; 
they lost India, as well as Canada, at Rossbach and Waterloo. The English tried, 
and succeeded. 

In 1498 Vasco da Gama, after a voyage of eleven months from Lisbon, 
anchored off Calicut. He was well received by the Hindu Raja of Malabar, who 
gave him a courteous letter to the King of Portugal: “Vasco da Gama, a 
nobleman of your household, has visited my kingdom, and has given me great 
pleasure. In my kingdom there is abundance of cinnamon, cloves, pepper, and 
precious stones. What I seek from your country is gold, silver, coral and scarlet.” 
His Christian majesty answered by claiming India as a Portuguese colony, for 
reasons which the Raja was too backward to understand. To make matters 
clearer, Portugal sent a fleet to India, with instructions to spread Christianity and 
wage war. In the seventeenth century the Dutch arrived, and drove out the 
Portuguese; in the eighteenth the French and English came, and drove out the 
Dutch. Savage ordeals of battle decided which of them should civilize and tax 
the Hindus. 

The East India Company had been founded in London in 1600 to buy cheap 
in India, and sell dear in Europe, the products of India and the East Indies.! As 
early as 1686 it announced its intention “to establish a large, well-grounded, sure 
English dominion in India for all time to come.”° It set up trading-posts at 
Madras, Calcutta and Bombay, fortified them, imported troops, fought battles, 
gave and took bribes, and exercised other functions of government. Clive gayly 
accepted “presents” amounting to $170,000 from Hindu rulers dependent upon 


his guns; pocketed from them, in addition, an annual tribute of $140,000; 
appointed Mir Jafar ruler of Bengal for $6,000,000; played one native prince 
against another, and gradually annexed their territories as the property of the 
East India Company; took to opium, was investigated and exonerated by 
Parliament, and killed himself (1774).4 Warren Hastings, a man of courage, 
learning and ability, exacted contributions as high as a quarter of a million 
dollars from native princes to the coffers of the Company; accepted bribes to 
exact no more, exacted more, and annexed the states that could not pay; he 
occupied Oudh with his army, and sold the province to a prince for $ 2,500,000° 
—conquered and conqueror rivaled each other in venality. Such parts of India as 
were under the Company were subjected to a land tax of fifty per cent of the 
produce, and to other requisitions so numerous and severe that two-thirds of the 
population fled, while others sold their children to meet the rising rates.® 
“Enormous fortunes,” says Macaulay, “were rapidly accumulated at Calcutta, 
while thirty millions of human beings were reduced to the extremity of 
wretchedness. They had been accustomed to live under tyranny, but never under 
tyranny like this.”7 

By 1857 the crimes of the Company had so impoverished northeastern India 
that the natives broke out in desperate revolt. The British Government stepped 
in, suppressed the “mutiny,” took over the captured territories as a colony of the 
Crown, paid the Company handsomely, and added the purchase price to the 
public debt of India.® It was plain, blunt conquest, not to be judged, perhaps, by 
Commandments recited west of Suez, but to be understood in terms of Darwin 
and Nietzsche: a people that has lost the ability to govern itself, or to develop its 
natural resources, inevitably falls a prey to nations suffering from strength and 
greed. 

The conquest brought certain advantages to India. Men like Bentinck, 
Canning, Munro, Elphinstone and Macaulay carried into the administration of 
the British provinces something of the generous liberalism that controlled 
England in 1832. Lord William Bentinck, with the aid and stimulus of native 
reformers like Ram Mohun Roy, put an end to suttee and thuggery. The English, 
after fighting III wars in India, with Indian money and troops,? to complete the 
conquest of India, established peace throughout the peninsula, built railways, 
factories and schools, opened universities at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Lahore 
and Allahabad, brought the science and technology of England to India, inspired 
the East with the democratic ideals of the West, and played an important part in 
revealing to the world the cultural wealth of India’s past. The price of these 
benefactions was a financial despotism by which a race of transient rulers 
drained India’s wealth year by year as they returned to the reinvigorating north; 


an economic despotism that ruined India’s industries, and threw her millions of 
artisans back upon an inadequate soil; and a political despotism that, coming so 
soon after the narrow tyranny of Aurangzeb, broke for a century the spirit of the 
Indian people. 


II. LATTER-DAY SAINTS 


Christianity in India—The “Brahma-Somaj”—Mohammedanism— 
Ramakrishna—Vivekananda 


It was natural and characteristic that under these conditions India should seek 
consolation in religion. For a time she gave a cordial welcome to Christianity; 
she found in it many ethical ideals that she had honored for thousands of years; 
and “before the character and behavior of Europeans,” says the blunt Abbé 
Dubois, “became well known to these people, it seemed possible that 
Christianity might take root among them.”!° Throughout the nineteenth century 
harassed missionaries tried to make the voice of Christ audible above the roar of 
the conquering cannon; they erected and equipped schools and _ hospitals, 
dispensed medicine and charity as well as theology, and brought to the 
Untouchables the first recognition of their humanity. But the contrast between 
Christian precept and the practice of Christians left the Hindus sceptical and 
satirical. They pointed out that the raising of Lazarus from the dead was 
unworthy of remark; their own religion had many more interesting and 
astonishing miracles than this; and any true Yogi could perform miracles today, 
while those of Christianity were apparently finished.!! The Brahmans held their 
ground proudly, and offered against the orthodoxies of the West a system of 
thought quite as subtle, profound, and incredible. “The progress of Christianity 
in India,” says Sir Charles Eliot, “has been insignificant.” 12 

Nevertheless, the fascinating figure of Christ has had far more influence in 
India than may be measured by the fact that Christianity has converted six per 
cent of the population in three hundred years. The first signs of that influence 
appear in the Bhagavad-Gita;!5 the latest are evident in Gandhi and Tagore. The 
clearest instance is in the reform organization known as the Brahma-Somaj,!! 
founded in 1828 by Ram Mohun Roy. No one could have approached the study 
of religion more conscientiously. Roy learned Sanskrit to read the Vedas, Pali to 
read the Tripitaka of Buddhism, Persian and Arabic to study Mohammedanism 
and the Koran, Hebrew to master the Old Testament and Greek to understand the 
New./!4 Then he took up English, and wrote it with such ease and grace that 


Jeremy Bentham wished that James Mill might profit from the example. In 1820 
Roy published his Precepts of Jesus: a Guide to Peace and Happiness, and 
announced: “I have found the doctrines of Christ more conducive to moral 
principles, and better adapted for the use of rational beings, than any other which 
have come to my knowledge.”!5 He proposed to his scandalized countrymen a 
new religion, which should abandon polytheism, polygamy, caste, child 
marriage, suttee and idolatry, and should worship one god —Brahman. Like 
Akbar he dreamed that all India might be united in so simple a faith; and like 
Akbar he underestimated the popularity of superstition. The Brahma-Somaj, 
after a hundred years of useful struggle, is now an extinct force in Indian life.!!! 


The Moslems are the most powerful and interesting of the religious minorities 
of India; but the study of their religion belongs to a later volume. It is not 
astonishing that Mohammedanism, despite the zealous aid of Aurangzeb, failed 
to win India to Islam; the miracle is that Mohammedanism in India did not 
succumb to Hinduism. The survival of this simple and masculine monotheism 
amid a jungle of polytheism attests the virility of the Moslem mind; we need 
only recall the absorption of Buddhism by Brahmanism to realize the vigor of 
this resistance, and the measure of this achievement. Allah now has some 
70,000,000 worshipers in India. 


The Hindu has found little comfort in any alien faith; and the figures that 
have most inspired his religious consciousness in the nineteenth century were 
those that rooted their doctrine and practice in the ancient creeds of the people. 
Ramakrishna, a poor Brahman of Bengal, became for a time a Christian, and felt 
the lure of Christ;!'V he became at another time a Moslem, and joined in the 
austere ritual of Mohammedan prayer; but soon his pious heart brought him back 
to Hinduism, even to the terrible Kali whose priest he became, and whom he 
transformed into a Mother-Goddess overflowing with tenderness and affection. 
He rejected the ways of the intellect, and preached Bhakti-yoga—the discipline 
and union of love. “The knowledge of God,” he said, “may be likened to a man, 
while love of God is like a woman. Knowledge has entry only to the outer rooms 
of God, and no one can enter into the inner mysteries of God save a lover.”’!8 
Unlike Ram Mohun Roy, Ramakrishna took no trouble to educate himself; he 
learned no Sanskrit and no English; he wrote nothing, and shunned intellectual 
discourse. When a pompous logician asked him, “What are knowledge, knower, 
and the object known?” he answered, “Good man, I do not know all these 
niceties of scholastic learning. I know only my Mother Divine, and that I am her 
son.”!9 All religions are good, he taught his followers; each is a way to God, ora 


stage on the way, adapted to the mind and heart of the seeker. To be converted 
from one religion to another is foolishness; one need only continue on his own 
way, and reach to the essence of his own faith. “All rivers flow to the ocean. 
Flow, and let others flow, too!”2° He tolerated sympathetically the polytheism of 
the people, and accepted humbly the monism of the philosophers; but in his own 
living faith God was a spirit incarnated in all men, and the only true worship of 
God was the loving service of mankind. 

Many fine souls, rich and poor, Brahman and Pariah, chose him as Guru, and 
formed an order and mission in his name. The most vivid of these followers was 
a proud young Kshatriya, Narendranath Dutt, who, full of Spencer and Darwin, 
first presented himself to Ramakrishna as an atheist unhappy in his atheism, but 
scornful of the myths and superstitions with which he identified religion. 
Conquered by Ramakrishna’s patient kindliness, “Naren” became the young 
Master’s most ardent disciple; he redefined God as “the totality of all souls,”21 
and called upon his fellow men to practise religion not through vain asceticism 
and meditation, but through absolute devotion to men. 


Leave to the next life the reading of the Vedanta, and the practice of 
meditation. Let this body which is here be put at the service of others! . 
. . The highest truth is this: God is present in all beings. They are His 
multiple forms. There is no other God to seek. He alone serves God 
who serves all other beings! 22 


Changing his name to Vivekananda, he left India to seek funds abroad for the 
Ramakrishna Mission. In 1893 he found himself lost and penniless in Chicago. 
A day later he appeared in the Parliament of Religions at the World’s Fair, 
addressed the meeting as a representative of Hinduism, and captured everyone 
by his magnificent presence, his gospel of the unity of all religions, and his 
simple ethics of human service as the best worship of God; atheism became a 
noble religion under the inspiration of his eloquence, and orthodox clergymen 
found themselves honoring a “heathen” who said that there was no other God 
than the souls of living things. Returning to India, he preached to his countrymen 
a more virile creed than any Hindu had offered them since Vedic days: 


It is a man-making religion that we want. . . . Give up these 
weakening mysticisms, and be strong. .. . For the next fifty years... 
let all other, vain gods disappear from our minds. This is the only God 
that is awake, our own race, everywhere His hands, everywhere His 
feet, everywhere His ears; He covers everything. . . . The first of all 


worship is the worship of those all around us. . . . These are all our 
gods—men and animals; and the first gods we have to worship are our 
own countrymen.23 


It was but a step from this to Gandhi. 


Ill. TAGORE 


Science and art—A family of geniuses—Youth of Rabindranath—His 
poetry—His politics—His school 


Meanwhile, despite oppression, bitterness and poverty, India continued to 
create science, literature and art. Professor Jagadis Chandra Bose has won 
world-renown by his researches in electricity and the physiology of plants; and 
the work of Professor Chandrasekhara Raman in the physics of light has been 
crowned with the Nobel prize. In our own century a new school of painting has 
arisen in Bengal, which merges the richness of color in the Ajanta frescoes with 
the delicacy of line in the Rajput miniatures. The paintings of Abanindranath 
Tagore share modestly in the voluptuous mysticism and the delicate artistry that 
brought the poetry of his uncle to international fame. 

The Tagores are one of the great families of history. Davendranath Tagore 
(Bengali Thakur) was one of the organizers, and later the head, of the Brahma- 
Somaj; a man of wealth, culture and sanctity, he became in his old age a heretic 
patriarch of Bengal. From him have descended the artists Abanindranath and 
Gogonendranath, the philosopher Dwijendranath, and the poet Rabindranath, 
Tagore—the last two being his sons. 

Rabindranath was brought up in an atmosphere of comfort and refinement, in 
which music, poetry and high discourse were the very air that he breathed. He 
was a gentle spirit from birth, a Shelley who refused to die young or to grow old; 
so affectionate that squirrels climbed upon his knees, and birds perched upon his 
hands.24 He was observant and receptive, and felt the eddying overtones of 
experience with a mystic sensitivity. Sometimes he would stand for hours on a 
balcony, noting with literary instinct the figure and features, the mannerisms and 
gait of each passer-by in the street; sometimes, on a sofa in an inner room, he 
would spend half a day silent with his memories and his dreams. He began to 
compose verses on a Slate, happy in the thought that errors could be so easily 
wiped away.Y Soon he was writing songs full of tenderness for India—for the 
beauty of her scenery, the loveliness of her women, and the sufferings of her 


people; and he composed the music for these songs himself. All India sang them, 
and the young poet thrilled to hear them on the lips of rough peasants as he 
traveled, unknown, through distant villages.25 Here is one of them, translated 
from the Bengali by the author himself; who else has ever expressed with such 
sympathetic scepticism the divine nonsense of romantic love? 


Tell me if this be all true, my lover, tell me if this be true. 

When these eyes flash their lightning the dark clouds in your breast 
make stormy answer. 

Is it true that my lips are sweet like the opening bud of the first 
conscious love? 

Do the memories of vanished months of May linger in my limbs? 

Does the earth, like a harp, shiver into songs with the touch of my 
feet? 

Is it then true that the dewdrops fall from the eyes of night when I 
am seen, and the morning light is glad when it wraps my body round? 

Is it true, is it true, that your love traveled alone through ages and 
worlds in search of me? 

That when you found me at last, your age-long desire found utter 
peace in my gentle speech and my eyes and lips and flowing hair? 

Is it then true that the mystery of the Infinite is written on this little 
forehead of mine? 

Tell me, my lover, if all this be true?26 


There are many virtues in these poemsY!—an intense and yet sober 
patriotism; a femininely subtle understanding of love and woman, nature and 
man; a passionate penetration into the insight of India’s philosophers; and a 
Tennysonian delicacy of sentiment and phrase. If there is any fault in them it is 
that they are too consistently beautiful, too monotonously idealistic and tender. 
Every woman in them is lovely, and every man in them is infatuated with 
woman, or death, or God; nature, though sometimes terrible, is always sublime, 
never bleak, or barren, or hideous,V!! Perhaps the story of Chitra is Tagore’s 
story: her lover Arjuna tires of her in a year because she is completely and 
uninterruptedly beautiful; only when she loses her beauty and, becoming strong, 
takes up the natural labors of life, does the god love her again—a profound 
symbol of the contented marriage.28 Tagore confesses his limitations with 
captivating grace: 


My love, once upon a time your poet launched a great epic in his 
mind. 

Alas, I was not careful, and it struck your ringing anklets and came 
to grief. 

It broke up into scraps of songs, and lay scattered at your feet.29 


Therefore he has sung lyrics to the end, and all the world except the critics 
has heard him gladly. India was a little surprised when her poet received the 
Nobel prize (1913); the Bengal reviewers had seen only his faults, and the 
Calcutta professors had used his poems as examples of bad Bengali.3° The 
young Nationalists disliked him because his condemnation of the abuses in 
India’s moral life was stronger than his cry for political freedom; and when he 
was knighted it seemed to them a betrayal of India. He did not hold the honor 
long; for when, by a tragic misunderstanding, British soldiers fired into a 
religious gathering at Amritsar (1919), Tagore returned his decorations to the 
Viceroy with a stinging letter of renunciation. Today he is a solitary figure, 
perhaps the most impressive of all men now on the earth: a reformer who has 
had the courage to denounce the most basic of India’s institutions—the caste 
system—and the dearest of her beliefs—transmigration;3! a Nationalist who 
longs for India’s liberty, but has dared to protest against the chauvinism and self- 
seeking that play a part in the Nationalist movement; an educator who has tired 
of oratory and politics, and has retreated to his ashram and hermitage at 
Shantiniketan, to teach some of the new generation his gospel of moral self- 
liberation; a poet broken-hearted by the premature death of his wife, and by the 
humiliation of his country; a philosopher steeped in the Vedanta,?2 a mystic 
hesitating, like Chandi Das, between woman and God, and yet shorn of the 
ancestral faith by the extent of his learning; a lover of Nature facing her 
messengers of death with no other consolation than his unaging gift of song. 


“Ah, poet, the evening draws near; your hair is turning grey. 
Do you in your lonely musing hear the message of the hereafter?” 


“Tt is evening,” the poet said, “and I am listening because some one 
may call from the village, late though it be. 

I watch if young straying hearts meet together, and two pairs of 
eager eyes beg for music to break their silence and speak for them. 

Who is there to weave their passionate songs, if I sit on the shore of 
life and contemplate death and the beyond? ... 


It is a trifle that my hair is turning grey. 

I am ever as young or as old as the youngest and the oldest of this 
village. ... 

They all have need for me, and I have no time to brood over the 
after-life. 

I am of an age with each; what matter if my hair turns grey?”33 


IV. EAST IS WEST 


Changing India—Economic changes—Social—The decaying caste 
system—Castes and guilds—Untouchables—The emergence of woman 


That a man unfamiliar with English till almost fifty should write English so 
well is a sign of the ease with which some of the gaps can be bridged between 
that East and that West whose mating another poet has banned. For since the 
birth of Tagore the West has come to the East in a hundred ways, and is 
changing every aspect of Oriental life. Thirty thousand miles of railways have 
webbed the wastes and ghats of India, and carried Western faces into every 
village; telegraph wires and the printing press have brought to every student the 
news of a suggestively changing world; English schools have taught British 
history with a view to making British citizens, and have unwittingly inculcated 
English ideas of democracy and liberty. Even the East now justifies Heraclitus. 

Reduced to poverty in the nineteenth century by the superior machinery of 
British looms and the higher calibre of British guns, India has now turned her 
face reluctantly towards industrialization. Handicrafts are dying, factories are 
growing. At Jamsetpur the Tata Iron and Steel Company employs 45,000 men, 
and threatens the leadership of American firms in the production of steel.24 The 
coal production of India is mounting rapidly; within a generation China and 
India may overtake Europe and America in lifting out of the soil the basic fuels 
and materials of industry. Not only will these native resources meet native needs, 
they may compete with the West for the markets of the world, and the 
conquerors of Asia may suddenly find their markets gone, and the standards of 
living of their people at home severely reduced, by the competition of low-wage 
labor in once docile and backward (i.e., agricultural) lands. In Bombay there are 
factories in mid-Victorian style, with old-fashioned wages that bring tears of 
envy to the eyes of Occidental Tories.V!!! Hindu employers have replaced the 
British in many of these industries, and exploit their fellow men with the 
rapacity of Europeans bearing the white man’s burden. 


The economic basis of Indian society has not changed without affecting the 
social institutions and moral customs of the people. The caste system was 
conceived in terms of a static and agricultural society; it provided order,” but 
gave no opening to unpedigreed genius, no purchase to ambition and hope, no 
stimulus to invention and enterprise; it was doomed when the Industrial 
Revolution reached India’s shores. The machine does not respect persons: in 
most of the factories men work side by side without discrimination of caste, 
trains and trams give berth or standing-room to all who can pay, cooperative 
societies and political parties bring all grades together, and in the congestion of 
the urban theatre or street Brahman and Pariah rub elbows in unexpected 
fellowship. A raja announces that every caste and creed will find reception at his 
court; a Shudra becomes the enlightened ruler of Baroda; the Brahma-Somaj 
denounces caste, and the Bengal Provincial Congress of the National Congress 
advocates the abolition of all caste distinctions forthwith.26 Slowly the machine 
lifts a new class to wealth and power, and brings the most ancient of living 
aristocracies to an end. 

Already the caste terms are losing significance. The word Vaisya is used in 
books today, but has no application in actual life. Even the term Shudra has 
disappeared from the north, while in the south it is a loose designation for all 
non-Brahmans.3” The lower castes of older days have in effect been replaced by 
over three thousand “castes” that are really guilds: bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, farmers, professors, engineers, trackwalkers, college women, 
butchers, barbers, fishermen, actors, coal miners, washermen, cabmen, shop- 
girls, bootblacks—these are organized into occupational castes that differ from 
our trade-unions chiefly in the loose expectation that sons will follow the trades 
of their fathers. 

The great tragedy of the caste system is that it has multiplied, from generation 
to generation, those Untouchables whose growing number and rebelliousness 
undermine the institution that created them. The Outcastes have received into 
their ranks all those who were enslaved by war or debt, all the children of 
marriages between Brahmans and Shudras, and all those unfortunates whose 
work, as scavengers, butchers, acrobats, conjurors or executioners was stamped 
as degrading by Brahmanical law;3° and they have swollen their mass by the 
improvident fertility of those who have nothing to lose. Their bitter poverty has 
made cleanliness of body, clothing or food an impossible luxury for them; and 
their fellows shun them with every sense.!X Therefore the laws of caste forbid an 
Untouchable to approach nearer than twenty-four feet to a Shudra, or seventy- 
four feet to a Brahman;/° if the shadow of a Pariah falls upon a man of caste, the 
latter must remove the contamination by a purifying ablution. Whatever the 


Outcaste touches is thereby defiled,x In many parts of India he must not draw 
water from the public wells, or enter temples used by Brahmans, or send his 
children to the Hindu schools.42 The British, whose policies have in some degree 
contributed to the impoverishment of the Outcastes, have brought them at least 
equality before the law, and equal access to all British-controlled colleges and 
schools. The Nationalist movement, under the inspiration of Gandhi, has done 
much to lessen the disabilities of the Untouchables. Perhaps another generation 
will see them externally and superficially free. 

The coming of industry, and of Wester ideas, is disturbing the ancient 
mastery of the Hindu male. Industrialization defers the age of marriage, and 
requires the “emancipation” of woman; that is to say, the woman cannot be lured 
into the factory unless she is persuaded that home is a prison, and is entitled by 
law to keep her earnings for herself. Many real reforms have come as incidents 
to this emancipation. Child marriage has been formally ended (1929) by raising 
the legal age of marriage to fourteen for girls and to eighteen for men;43 suttee 
has disappeared, and the remarriage of widows grows daily;+ polygamy is 
allowed, but few men practise it;45 and tourists are disappointed to find that the 
temple dancers are almost extinct. In no other country is moral reform 
progressing so rapidly. Industrial city life is drawing women out of purdah; 
hardly six per cent of the women of India accept such seclusion today.46 A 
number of lively periodicals for women discuss the most up-to-date questions; 
even a birth-control league has appeared,” and has faced bravely the gravest 
problem of India—indiscriminate fertility. In many of the provinces women vote 
and hold political office; twice women have been president of the Indian 
National Congress. Many of them have taken degrees at the universities, and 
have become doctors, lawyers, or professors.48 Soon, no doubt, the tables will be 
turned, and women will rule. Must not some wild Western influence bear the 
guilt of this flaming appeal issued by a subaltern of Gandhi to the women of 
India? — 


Away with ancient purdah! Come out of the kitchens quick! Fling 
the pots and pans rattling into the corners! Tear the cloth from your 
eyes, and see the new world! Let your husbands and brothers cook for 
themselves. There is much work to be done to make India a nation!49 


V. THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


The westernized students—The secularization of heaven—The Indian 
National Congress 


In 1923 there were over a thousand Hindus studying in England, presumably 
an equal number in America, perhaps an equal number elsewhere. They 
marveled at the privileges enjoyed by the lowliest citizens of western Europe and 
America; they studied the French and American Revolutions, and read the 
literature of reform and revolt; they gloated over the Bill of Rights, the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, the Declaration of Independence, and the 
American Constitution; they went back to their countries as centers of infection 
for democratic ideas and the gospel of liberty. The industrial and scientific 
advances of the West, and the victory of the Allies in the War, gave to these 
ideas an irresistible prestige; soon every student was shouting the battle-cry of 
freedom. In the schools of England and America the Hindus learned to be free. 

These Western-educated Orientals had not only taken on political ideals in the 
course of their education abroad, they had shed religious ideas; the two 
processes are usually associated, in biography and in history. They came to 
Europe as pious youths, wedded to Krishna, Shiva, Vishnu, Kali, Rama.. .; they 
touched science, and their ancient faiths were shattered as by some sudden 
catalytic shock. Shorn of religious belief, which is the very spirit of India, the 
Westernized Hindus returned to their country disillusioned and sad; a thousand 
gods had dropped dead from the skies*! Then, inevitably, Utopia filled the place 
of Heaven, democracy became a substitute for Nirvana, liberty replaced God. 
What had gone on in Europe in the second half of the eighteenth century now 
went on in the East. 

Nevertheless the new ideas developed slowly. In 1885 a few Hindu leaders 
met at Bombay and founded the “Indian National Congress,” but they do not 
seem to have dreamed then even of Home Rule. The effort of Lord Curzon to 
partition Bengal (that is, to destroy the unity and strength of the most powerful 
and politically conscious community in India) roused the Nationalists to a more 
rebel mood; and at the Congress of 1905 the uncompromising Tilak demanded 
Swaraj. He had created the word®? out of Sanskrit roots still visible in its English 
translation—“selfrule.” In that same eventful year Japan defeated Russia; and 
the East, which for a century had been fearful of the West, began to lay plans for 
the liberation of Asia. China followed Sun Yat Sen, took up the sword, and fell 
into the arms of Japan. India, weaponless, accepted as her leader one of the 
strangest figures in history, and gave to the world the unprecedented 
phenomenon of a revolution led by a saint, and waged without a gun. 


VI. MAHATMA GANDHI 


Portrait of a saint—The ascetic—The Christian—The education of 

Gandhi—In Africa—The Revolt of 1921—“I am the man”—Prison 

years—’Young India”—The revolution of the spinning-wheel—The 
achievements of Gandhi 


Picture the ugliest, slightest, weakest man in Asia, with face and flesh of 
bronze, close-cropped gray head, high cheek-bones, kindly little brown eyes, a 
large and almost toothless mouth, larger ears, an enormous nose, thin arms and 
legs, clad in a loin cloth, standing before an English judge in India, on trial for 
preaching “non-coéperation” to his countrymen. Or picture him seated on a 
small carpet in a bare room at his Satyagrahashram,—School of Truth-Seekers 
—at Ahmedabad: his bony legs crossed under him in yogi fashion, soles upward, 
his hands busy at a spinning-wheel, his face lined with responsibility, his mind 
active with ready answers to every questioner of freedom. From 1920 to 1935 
this naked weaver was both the spiritual and the political leader of 320,000,000 
Indians. When he appeared in public, crowds gathered round him to touch his 
clothing or to kiss his feet.>1 

Four hours a day he spun the coarse khaddar, hoping by his example to 
persuade his countrymen to use this simple homespun instead of buying the 
product of those British looms that had ruined the textile industry of India. His 
only possessions were three rough cloths—two as his wardrobe and one as his 
bed. Once a rich lawyer, he had given all his property to the poor, and his wife, 
after some matronly hesitation, had followed his example. He slept on the bare 
floor, or on the earth. He lived on nuts, plantains, lemons, oranges, dates, rice, 
and goat’s milk;52 often for months together he took nothing but milk and fruit; 
once in his life he tasted meat; occasionally he ate nothing for weeks. “I can as 
well do without my eyes as without fasts. What the eyes are for the outer world, 
fasts are for the inner.”5° As the blood thins, he felt, the mind clears, 
irrelevancies fall away, and fundamental things—sometimes the very Soul of the 
World—trise out of Maya like Everest through the clouds. 

At the same time that he fasted to see divinity he kept one toe on the earth, 
and advised his followers to take an enema daily when they fasted, lest they be 
poisoned with the acid products of the body’s self-consumption just as they 
might be finding God.54 When the Moslems and the Hindus killed one another in 
theological enthusiasm, and paid no heed to his pleas for peace, he went without 
food for three weeks to move them. He became so weak and frail through fasts 


and privations that when he addressed the great audiences that gathered to hear 
him, he spoke to them from an uplifted chair. He carried his asceticism into the 
field of sex, and wished, like Tolstoi, to limit all physical intercourse to 
deliberate reproduction. He too, in his youth, had indulged the flesh too much, 
and the news of his father’s death had surprised him in the arms of love. Now he 
returned with passionate remorse to the Brahmacharia that had been preached to 
him in his boyhood—absolute abstention from all sensual desire. He persuaded 
his wife to live with him only as sister with brother; and “from that time,” he 
tells us, “all dissension ceased.”55 When he realized that India’s basic need was 
birth-control, he adopted not the methods of the West, but the theories of 
Malthus and Tolstoi. 


Is it right for us, who know the situation, to bring forth children? 
We only multiply slaves and weaklings if we continue the process of 
procreation whilst we feel and remain helpless. . . . Not till India has 
become a free nation .. . have we the right to bring forth progeny... . I 
have not a shadow of doubt that married people, if they wish well to 
the country and want to see India become a nation of strong and 
handsome, well-formed men and women, would practice self-restraint 
and cease to procreate for the time being.°© 


Added to these elements in his character were qualities strangely like those 
that, we are told, distinguished the Founder of Christianity. He did not mouth the 
name of Christ, but he acted as if he accepted every word of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Not since St. Francis of Assisi has any life known to history been so 
marked by gentleness, disinterestedness, simplicity, and forgiveness of enemies. 
It was to the credit of his opponents, but still more to his own, that his 
undiscourageable courtesy to them won a fine courtesy from them in return; the 
Government sent him to jail with profuse apologies. He never showed rancor or 
resentment. Thrice he was attacked by mobs, and beaten almost to death; not 
once did he retaliate; and when one of his assailants was arrested he refused to 
enter a charge. Shortly after the worst of all riots between Moslems and Hindus, 
when the Moplah Mohammedans butchered hundreds of unarmed Hindus and 
offered their prepuces as a covenant to Allah, these same Moslems were stricken 
with famine; Gandhi collected funds for them from all India, and, with no regard 
for the best precedents, forwarded every anna, without deduction for 
“overhead,” to the starving enemy.°7” 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born in 1869. His family belonged to the 
Vaisya caste, and to the Jain sect, and practised the ahimsa principle of never 


injuring a living thing. His father was a capable administrator but an heretical 
financier; he lost place after place through honesty, gave nearly all his wealth to 
charity, and left the rest to his family.°° While still a boy Mohandas became an 
atheist, being displeased with the adulterous gallantries of certain Hindu gods; 
and to make clear his everlasting scorn for religion, he ate meat. The meat 
disagreed with him, and he returned to religion. 

At eight he was engaged, and at twelve he was married, to Kasturbai, who 
remained loyal to him through all his adventures, riches, poverty, 
imprisonments, and Brahmacharia. At eighteen he passed examinations for the 
university, and went to London to study law. In his first year there he read eighty 
books on Christianity. The Sermon on the Mount “went straight to my heart on 
the first reading.”°9 He took the counsel to return good for evil, and to love even 
one’s enemies, as the highest expression of all human idealism; and he resolved 
rather to fail with these than to succeed without them. 

Returning to India in 1891, he practised law for a time in Bombay, refusing to 
prosecute for debt, and always reserving the right to abandon a case which he 
had come to think unjust. One case led him to South Africa; there he found his 
fellow-Hindus so maltreated that he forgot to return to India, but gave himself 
completely, without remuneration, to the cause of removing the disabilities of 
his countrymen in Africa. For twenty years he fought this issue out until the 
Government yielded. Only then did he return home. 

Traveling through India he realized for the first time the complete destitution 
of his people. He was horrified by the skeletons whom he saw toiling in the 
fields, and the lowly Outcastes who did the menial work of the towns. It seemed 
to him that the discriminations against his countrymen abroad were merely one 
consequence of their poverty and subjection at home. Nevertheless he supported 
England loyally in the War; he even advocated the enlistment of Hindus who did 
not accept the principle of non-violence. He did not, at that time, agree with 
those who called for independence; he believed that British misgovernment in 
India was an exception, and that British government in general was good; that 
British government in India was bad just because it violated all the principles of 
British government at home; and that if the English people could be made to 
understand the case of the Hindus, it would soon accept them in full brotherhood 
into a commonwealth of free dominions.®9 He trusted that when the War was 
over, and Britain counted India’s sacrifice for the Empire in men and wealth, it 
would no longer hesitate to give her liberty. 

But at the close of the War the agitation for Home Rule was met by the 
Rowland Acts, which put an end to freedom of speech and press; by the 
establishment of the impotent legislature of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms; 


and finally by the slaughter at Amritsar. Gandhi was shocked into decisive 
action. He returned to the Viceroy the decorations which he had received at 
various times from British governments; and he issued to India a call for active 
civil disobedience against the Government of India. The people responded not 
with peaceful resistance, as he had asked, but with bloodshed and violence; in 
Bombay, for example, they killed fifty-three unsympathetic Parsees.6! Gandhi, 
vowed to ahimsa, sent out a second message, in which he called upon the people 
to postpone the campaign of civil disobedience, on the ground that it was 
degenerating into mob rule. Seldom in history had a man shown more courage in 
acting on principle, scorning expediency and popularity. The nation was 
astonished at his decision; it had supposed itself near to success, and it did not 
agree with Gandhi that the means might be as important as the end. The 
reputation of the Mahatma sank to the lowest ebb. 

It was just at this point (in March, 1922) that the Government determined 
upon his arrest. He made no resistance, declined to engage a lawyer, and offered 
no defense. When the Prosecutor charged him with being responsible, through 
his publications, for the violence that had marked the outbreak of 1921, Gandhi 
replied in terms that lifted him at once to nobility. 


I wish to endorse all the blame that the learned Advocate-General 
has thrown on my shoulder in connection with the incidents in 
Bombay, Madras, and Chauri Chaura. Thinking over these deeply, and 
sleeping over them night after night, it is impossible for me to 
dissociate myself from these diabolical crimes. . . . The learned 
Advocate-General is quite right when he says that as a man of 
responsibility, a man having received a fair share of education, .. . I 
should have known the consequences of every one of my acts. I knew 
that I was playing with fire, I ran the risk, and if I was set free I would 
still do the same. I felt this morning that I would have failed in my 
duty if I did not say what I say here just now. 

I wanted to avoid violence. I want to avoid violence. Nonviolence is 
the first article of my faith. It is also the last article of my creed. But I 
had to make my choice. I had either to submit to a system which I 
considered had done an irreparable harm to my country, or incur the 
risk of the mad fury of my people bursting forth when they understood 
the truth from my lips. I know that my people have sometimes gone 
mad. I am deeply sorry for it, and I am therefore here to submit not to 
a light penalty but to the highest penalty. I do not ask for mercy. I do 
not plead any extenuating act. I am here, therefore, to invite and 


cheerfully submit to the highest penalty that can be inflicted upon me 
for what in law is a deliberate crime and what appears to me to be the 
highest duty of a citizen.62 


The Judge expressed his profound regret that he had to send to jail one whom 
millions of his countrymen considered “a great patriot and a great leader”; he 
admitted that even those who differed from Gandhi looked upon him “as a man 
of high ideals and of noble and even saintly life.”©3 He sentenced him to prison 
for six years. 

Gandhi was put under solitary confinement, but he did not complain. “I do 
not see any of the other prisoners,” he wrote, “though I really do not see how my 
society could do them any harm.” But “I feel happy. My nature likes loneliness. 
I love quietness. And now I have opportunity to engage in studies that I had to 
neglect in the outside world.”64 He instructed himself sedulously in the writings 
of Bacon, Carlyle, Ruskin, Emerson, Thoreau and Tolstoi, and solaced long 
hours with Ben Jonson and Walter Scott. He read and re-read the Bhagavad- 
Gita. He studied Sanskrit, Tamil and Urdu so that he might be able not only to 
write for scholars but to speak to the multitude. He drew up a detailed schedule 
of studies for the six years of his imprisonment, and pursued it faithfully till 
accident intervened. “I used to sit down to my books with the delight of a young 
man of twenty-four, and forgetting my four-and-fifty years and my poor 
health.”’65 

Appendicitis secured his release, and Occidental medicine, which he had 
often denounced, secured his recovery. A vast crowd gathered at the prison gates 
to greet him on his exit, and many kissed his coarse garment as he passed. But he 
shunned politics and the public eye, pled his weakness and illness, and retired to 
his school at Ahmedabad, where he lived for many years in quiet isolation with 
his students. From that retreat, however, he sent forth weekly, through his 
mouthpiece Young India, editorials expounding his philosophy of revolution and 
life. He begged his followers to shun violence, not only because it would be 
suicidal, since India had no guns, but because it would only replace one 
despotism with another. “History,” he told them, “teaches one that those who 
have, no doubt with honest motives, ousted the greedy by using brute force 
against them, have in their turn become a prey to the disease of the conquered. . . 
. My interest in India’s freedom will cease if she adopts violent means. For their 
fruit will be not freedom, but slavery.”®® 

The second element in his creed was the resolute rejection of modern 
industry, and a Rousseauian call for a return to the simple life of agriculture and 
domestic industry in the village. The confinement of men and women in 


factories, making with machines owned by others fractions of articles whose 
finished form they will never see, seemed to Gandhi a roundabout way of 
burying humanity under a pyramid of shoddy goods. Most machine products, he 
thought, are unnecessary; the labor saved in using them is consumed in making 
and repairing them; or if labor is really saved it is of no benefit to labor, but only 
to capital; labor is thrown by its own productivity into a panic of “technological 
unemployment.”®”7 So he renewed the Swadeshi movement announced in 1905 
by Tilak; self-production was to be added to Swaraj, selfrule. Gandhi made the 
use of the charka, or spinning-wheel, a test of loyal adherence to the Nationalist 
movement; he asked that every Hindu, even the richest, should wear homespun, 
and boycott the alien and mechanical textiles of Britain, so that the homes of 
India might hum once more, through the dull winter, with the sound of the 
spinning-wheel.8 

The response was not universal; it is difficult to stop history in its course. But 
India tried. Hindu students everywhere dressed in khaddar; highborn ladies 
abandoned their Japanese silk saris for coarse cloths woven by themselves; 
prostitutes in brothels and convicts in prison began to spin; and in many cities 
great Feasts of the Vanities were arranged, as in Savonarola’s day, at which 
wealthy Hindus and merchants brought from their homes and warehouses all 
their imported cloth, and flung it into the fire. In one day at Bombay alone, 
150,000 pieces were consumed by the flames.®9 

The movement away from industry failed, but it gave India for a decade a 
symbol of revolt, and helped to polarize her mute millions into a new unity of 
political consciousness. India doubted the means, but honored the purpose; and 
though it questioned Gandhi the statesman, it took to its heart Gandhi the saint, 
and for a moment became one in reverencing him. It was as Tagore said of him: 


He stopped at the thresholds of the huts of the thousands of 
dispossessed, dressed like one of their own. He spoke to them in their 
own language. Here was living truth at last, and not only quotations 
from books. For this reason the Mahatma, the name given to him by 
the people of India, is his real name. Who else has felt like him that all 
Indians are his own flesh and blood? . . . When love came to the door 
of India that door was opened wide. . . . At Gandhi’s call India 
blossomed forth to new greatness, just as once before, in earlier times, 
when Buddha proclaimed the truth of fellow-feeling and compassion 
among all living creatures.7° 


It was Gandhi’s task to unify India; and he accomplished it. Other tasks await 
other men. 


VII. FAREWELL TO INDIA 


One cannot conclude the history of India as one can conclude the history of 
Egypt, or Babylonia, or Assyria; for that history is still being made, that 
civilization is still creating. Culturally India has been reinvigorated by mental 
contact with the West, and her literature today is as fertile and noble as any. 
Spiritually she is still struggling with superstition and excess theological 
baggage, but there is no telling how quickly the acids of modern science will 
dissolve these supernumerary gods. Politically the last one hundred years have 
brought to India such unity as she has seldom had before: partly the unity of one 
alien government, partly the unity of one alien speech, but above all the unity of 
one welding aspiration to liberty. Economically India is passing, for better and 
for worse, out of medievalism into modem industry; her wealth and her trade 
will grow, and before the end of the century she will doubtless be among the 
powers of the earth. 

We cannot claim for this civilization such direct gifts to our own as we have 
traced to Egypt and the Near East; for these last were the immediate ancestors of 
our own culture, while the history of India, China and Japan flowed in another 
stream, and is only now beginning to touch and influence the current of 
Occidental life. It is true that even across the Himalayan barrier India has sent to 
us such questionable gifts as grammar and logic, philosophy and fables, 
hypnotism and chess, and above all, our numerals and our decimal system. But 
these are not the essence of her spirit; they are trifles compared to what we may 
learn from her in the future. As invention, industry and trade bind the continents 
together, or as they fling us into conflict with Asia, we shall study its 
civilizations more closely, and shall absorb, even in enmity, some of its ways 
and thoughts. Perhaps, in return for conquest, arrogance and spoliation, India 
will teach us the tolerance and gentleness of the mature mind, the quiet content 
of the unacquisitive soul, the calm of the understanding spirit and a unifying, 
pacifying love for all living things. 


I Goods bought for $2,000,000 in India were sold for $10,000,000 in England.! The stock of the Company 
rose to $32,000 a share.2 


II Literally, the “Brahma Society”; known more fully as “The Society of the Believers in Brahman, the 
Supreme Spirit.” 


III It has today some 5,500 adherents.!6 Another reform organization, the Arya-Somaj (Aryan Society), 
founded by Swami Dyananda, and brilliantly carried forward by the late Lala Lajpat Rai, denounced caste, 
polytheism, superstition, idolatry and Christianity, and urged a return to the simpler religion of the Vedas. 
Its followers now number half a million.!7 A reverse influence, of Hinduism upon Christianity, appears in 
Theosophy—a mixture of Hindu mysticism and Christian morality, developed in India by two exotic 
women: Mme. Helena Blavatsky (1878) and Mrs. Annie Besant (1893). 


IV To the end of his life he accepted the divinity of Christ, but insisted that Buddha, Krishna and others 
were also incarnations of the one God. He himself, he assured Vivekananda, was a reincarnation of Rama 
and Krishna.!7a 


V The more important volumes are Gitanjali (1913), Chitra (1914), The Post-Office (1914), The Gardener 
(1914), Fruit-Gathering (1916), and Red Oleanders (1925). The poet’s own My Reminiscences (1917) is a 
better guide to understanding him than E. Thompson’s R. Tagore, Poet and Dramatist (Oxford, 1926). 


VI Cf. his magnificent line: “When I go from hence let this be my parting word, that what I have seen is 
unsurpassable.”27 


VII In 1922 there were eighty-three cotton factories in Bombay, with 180,000 employees, and an average 
wage-scale of thirty-three cents a day. Of 33,000,000 Indians engaged in industry, 51% are women, 14% 
are children under fourteen.35 


VIII “People who abstain entirely from animal food acquire such an acute sense of smell that they can 
perceive in a moment, from a person’s breath, or from the exudation of the skin, whether that person has 
eaten meat or not; and that after a lapse of twenty-four hours.”39 


IX In 1913 the child of a rich Hindu of Kohat fell into a fountain and was drowned. No one was at hand but 
its mother and a passing Outcaste. The latter offered to plunge into the water and rescue the child, but the 
mother refused; she preferred the death of her child to the defilement of the fountain.41 


X In the year 1915 there were 15 remarriages of widows;, in 1925 there were 2,263.44 


XI This does not apply to all. Some, in the significant phrase of Coomaraswamy, have “returned from 
Europe to India.” 


BOOK THREE 
THE FAR EAST 


A. CHINA 


An emperor knows how to govern when poets are free to make verses, people 
to act plays, historians to tell the truth, ministers to give advice, the poor to 
grumble at taxes, students to learn lessons aloud, workmen to praise their skill 
and seek work, people to speak of anything, and old men to find fault with 
everything. 


—Address of the Duke of Shao to King Li-Wang, 
ca. 845 B.c.1 


B.C. 
2852-2205: 
2852-2737: 
2737-2697: 
2697-2597: 
2356-2255: 
2255-2205: 
2205-1766: 
2205-2197: 
1818-1766: 
1766-1123: 
1766-1753: 
1198-1194: 
1154-1123: 

1122-255: 
1122-1115: 
Fl.1123: 
1115-1078: 


1115-1079: 


770-255: 
683-640: 
604-517: 
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CHRONOLOGY OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION**! 


Legendary Rulers: 

Fu Hsi 

Shen Nung 

Huang Ti 

Yao 

Shun 

Hsia Dynasty 

Yu 

Chieh Kuei 

Shang (and Yin) Dynasty 

T’ ang 

Wu Yih, the atheist emperor 
Chou-Hsin, model of wickedness 
Chou Dynasty 

Wu-Wang 

Wen Wang, author (?) of the Book of Changes 
Cheng Wang 


Chou Kung, author (?) of the Chou-li, or Laws of 
Chou 


The Feudal Age 
Kuang Chung, prime minister of Ts’i 


Lao-tze (?) 


| eee eee 


001-4/0. 


501: 


498: 


497: 


496: 


496-483: 
Fl. 450: 
403-221: 
Fl. 390: 
372-289: 
B. 370: 
D. 350: 
B. 305: 
D. 233: 
230-222: 
255-206: 
221-211: 


206 B.c.-221 
A.D.: 


179-157 B.C.:: 
B. 145: 


WCOLLUCIUS 


Confucius Chief Magistrate of Chung-tu 


Confucius Acting Supt. of Public Works in Duchy of 
Lu 


Confucius Minister of Crime 


Resignation of Confucius 


Confucius’ Wander-years 

Mo Ti, philosopher 

Period of the Contending States 
Yang Chu, philosopher 
Mencius, philosopher 
Chuang-tze, philosopher 

Ch’u P’ing, poet 

Hsiin-tze, philosopher 

Han Fei, essayist 

Conquest and unification of China by Shih Huang-ti 
Ch’in Dynasty 

Shih Huang-ti, “First Emperor” 


Han Dynasty 


Wen Ti 


Szuma Ch’ien, historian 


140-87 B.c.: Wu Ti, reformer emperor 
5-25 A.D.: Wang Mang, socialist emperor 
67 A.D.: Coming of Buddhism to China 
Ca. 100: First known manufacturer of paper in China 
200-400: ‘Tartar invasions of China 
221-264: Period of the Three Kingdoms 
221-618: The Minor Dynasties 
365-427: T’ao Ch’ien, poet 
Fl. 364: Ku K’ai-chih, painter 
490-640: Great Age of Buddhist Sculpture 
618-905: T’ang Dynasty 
618-627: Kao Tsu 
627-650: T’ai Tsung 
651-716: Li Ssu-hsiin, painter 
699-759: Wang Wei, painter 
B. ca. 700: Wu Tao-tze, painter 
705-762: Li Po, poet 
712-770: Tu Fu, poet 
713-756: Hsuan Tsung (Ming Huang) 


755: Revolt of An Lu-shan 


CHRONOLOGY OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION 


A.D. 


768- 
824: 


770: 


722- 
846: 


868: 


907- 
960: 


932- 
953: 


950: 


960- 
1127; 


960- 
976: 


970: 


1069- 
1076: 


1040- 
1106: 


AINnaAt. 


Han YU, essayist 


Oldest extant block prints 


Po Chii-i, poet 


Oldest extant printed book 


Five “Little Dynasties” 


Block printing of Chinese Classics 


First appearance of paper money 


Northern Sung Dynasty 


T’ai Tsu 


First great Chinese encyclopedia 


Administration of Wang Anshih, socialist prime minister 


Li Lung-mien, painter 


TAS CL nw we Seen lenin enw een Ln. Geen n 


LU41. 


1295: 


1368- 


Floueup ldKkes WIOVdvDLe Lype 


Kuo Hsi, painter 


Hui Tsung, artist emperor 


Tatars sack Hui Tsung’s capital, Pien Lang (K’aifeng); removal 
of capital to Lin-an (Hangchow) 


Southern Sung Dynasty 


Chu Hsi, philosopher 


First known use of gunpowder in war 


Genghis Khan 


Genghis Khan invades China 


Yiian (Mongol) Dynasty 


Kublai Khan 


Marco Polo leaves Venice for China 


Marco Polo returns to Venice 


1644: Ming Dynasty 


1368- nia 

1399: T’ai Tsu 

1403- : 

1425: Ch’eng Tsu (Yung Lo) 


1517: Portugese at Canton 


ttt Spanish take the Philippines 
A.D. 

1573- : 

1620: Shen Tsung (Wan Li) 


1637: English traders at Canton 


1644- 5 

1912: Ch’ing (Manchu) Dynasty 
1662- ; 

1722: K’ang Hsi 

1736- 53 

1796: Ch’ien Lung 


1795: _ First prohibition of opium trade 


1800: Second prohibition of opium trade 


1823- 


1901: Li Hung-chang, statesman 


1834- 
1908: 


1839- 
1842: 


1850- 
1864: 


1856- 
1860: 


1858- 
1860: 


1860: 


1866- 
1925: 


1875- 


1908: 


1894: 


1898: 


1898: 


1900: 


1905: 


’ 


Tzu Hsi, “Dowager Empress’ 


First “Opium War” 


T’ai-p’ing Rebellion 


Second “Opium War” 


Russia seizes Chinese territory north of the Amur River 


France seizes Indo-China 


Sun Yat-sen 


Kuang Hsu 


The Sino-Japanese War 


Germany takes Kiaochow; U. S. takes the Philippines 


The reform edicts of Kuang Hsu 


The Boxer Uprising 


Abolition of the examination system 


nee The Chinese Revolution 


1912: (Jan.-Mar.): Sun Yat-sen Provisional President of the Chinese 
: Republic 


1912- 


1916: Yuan Shi-k’ai, President 


1914: Japan takes Kiaochow 


1915: The “Twenty-one Demands” 


1920: Pei-Hua (“Plain Speech”) adopted in the Chinese schools; 
° height of the “New Tide” 


1926: Chiang K’ai-shek and Borodin subdue the north 


1927: The anti-communist reaction 


res The Japanese occupy Manchuria 


I The deposed Mandarins at Tsing-tao. 


II The Chinese scholar who helped Dr. Giles to translate some of the extracts in Gems of Chinese 
Literature, sent him, as a well-meant farewell, a poem in which occurred these gracious lines: From of old, 
literature has illumined the nation of nations; And now its influence has gone forth to regenerate a barbarian 
official.© 


III The Yang-tze near Shanghai is three miles wide. 


IV Cf. p. 92 above. 


V This is Confucius’ gloomy way of indicating that but for Kuan the Chinese people would still be 
barbarians; for the barbarians habitually buttoned their coats on the left side.2! 


VI Professor Giles considers it a forgery composed after 200 B.c. by free pilfering from the works of the 
essayist and critic, Han Fei;38 Dr. Legge holds that the frequent references to Lao (as “Lao Tan”) in 
Chuang-tze and in Szuma Ch’ien warrant continued belief in the authenticity of the Tao-Te-Ching.°9 


VII A form of communication that preceded writing. The word make is rather un-Laotzian. 
VIII He adds, with reckless gallantry: “The female always overcomes the male by her stillness.”46 


IX The Chinese think of the sage as reaching the maturity of his powers about the age of fifty, and living, 
through quietude and wisdom, to a century.48 


X The story is told by the greatest of Chinese historians, Szuma Ch’ien,°! but it may be fiction. We are 
shocked to find Lao-tze in the busiest city of China in his eighty-seventh year. 


XI Quoted on p. 668 below. 


XII Cf. Spinoza: “We are tossed about by external causes in many ways, and like waves driven by contrary 
winds, we waver and are unconscious of the issue and our fate.”119 


XIII Cf. one of Kant’s formulations of the “Categorical Imperative” of morals: “So to will that the maxim 
of thy conduct can become a universal law.” !21 


XIV “Let me write the songs of a nation,” said Daniel O’Connell, “and I care not who makes its laws.” 
XV For Shun and Yiti cf. page 644 above; for Chieh and Chou (Hsin) cf. pp. 644-5. 

XVI Cf. p. 731 below. 

XVII Le., the good in man is not born but made—by institutions and education. 


XVIII In an eclipse the penumbra is the partly illuminated space between the umbra (the complete shadow) 
and the light. Perhaps, in Chuang’s allegory, the complete shadow is the body, interrogated by the partly 
illuminated mind. 


XIX “Hsi Shih was a beautiful woman; but when her features were reflected in the water the fish were 
frightened away.” 199 


XX E.g.: “Luxury, dissoluteness and slavery have always been the chastisement of the ambitious efforts we 
have made to emerge from the happy ignorance in which Eternal Wisdom had placed us.” Professor (now 
Senator) Elbert Thomas, who quotes this passage from the Discourse on the Progress of the Sciences and 
Arts, considers “Eternal Wisdom” an excellent translation of Lao-tze’s “Eternal Tao.”299 


XXI All dates before 551 B.C. are approximate; all before 1800 A.D. are uncertain. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
The Age of the Philosophers 


I. THE BEGINNINGS 
1. Estimates of the Chinese 


THE intellectual discovery of China was one of the achievements of the 
Enlightenment. “These peoples,” Diderot wrote of the Chinese, “are superior to 
all other Asiatics in antiquity, art, intellect, wisdom, policy, and in their taste for 
philosophy; nay, in the judgment of certain authors, they dispute the palm in 
these matters with the most enlightened peoples of Europe.” 14 “The body of this 
empire,” said Voltaire, “has existed four thousand years, without having 
undergone any sensible alteration in its laws, customs, language, or even in its 
fashions of apparel. . . . The organization of this empire is in truth the best that 
the world has ever seen.”2 This respect of scholars has survived closer 
acquaintance, and in some contemporary observers it has reached the pitch of 
humble admiration. Count Keyserling, in one of the most instructive and 
imaginative books of our time, concludes that 


altogether the most perfect type of humanity as a normal phenomenon 
has been elaborated in ancient China . . . China has created the highest 
universal culture of being hitherto known . .. The greatness of China 
takes hold of and impresses me more and more... The great men of 
this country stand on a higher level of culture than ours do; . . . these 
gentlemen! . . . stand on an extraordinarily high level as types; 
especially their superiority impresses me. . . . How perfect the courtesy 
of the cultured Chinaman! . . . China’s supremacy of form is 
unquestionable in all circumstances. . . . The Chinaman is perhaps the 
profoundest of all men. 


The Chinese do not trouble to deny this; and until the present century (there 
are now occasional exceptions) they were unanimous in regarding the 
inhabitants of Europe and America as barbarians.‘ It was the gentle custom of 
the Chinese, in official documents before 1860, to employ the character for 


“barbarian” in rendering the term “foreigner”; and the barbarians had to stipulate 
by treaty that this translation should be improved.5!! Like most other peoples of 
the earth, “the Chinese consider themselves the most polished and civilized of all 
nations.”” Perhaps they are right, despite their political corruption and chaos, 
their backward science and sweated industry, their odorous cities and offal- 
strewn fields, their floods and famines, their apathy and cruelty, their poverty 
and superstition, their reckless breeding and suicidal wars, their slaughters and 
ignominious defeats. For behind this dark surface that now appears to the alien 
eye is one of the oldest and richest of living civilizations: a tradition of poetry 
reaching as far back as 1700 B.c.; a long record of philosophy idealistic and yet 
practical, profound and yet intelligible; a mastery of ceramics and painting 
unequaled in their kind; an easy perfection, rivaled only by the Japanese, in all 
the minor arts; the most effective morality to be found among the peoples of any 
time; a social organization that has held together more human beings, and has 
endured through more centuries, than any other known to history; a form of 
government which, until the Revolution destroyed it, was almost the ideal of 
philosophers; a society that was civilized when Greece was inhabited by 
barbarians, that saw the rise and fall of Babylonia and Assyria, Persia and Judea, 
Athens and Rome, Venice and Spain, and may yet survive when those Balkans 
called Europe have reverted to darkness and savagery. What is the secret of this 
durability of government, this artistry of hand, this poise and depth of soul? 


2. The Middle Flowery Kingdom 


Geography—Race—Prehistory 


If we consider Russia as Asiatic—which it was till Peter, and may be again— 
then Europe becomes only a jagged promontory of Asia, the industrial projection 
of an agricultural hinterland, the tentative fingers or pseudopodia of a giant 
continent. Dominating that continent is China, as spacious as Europe, and as 
populous. Hemmed in, through most of its history, by the largest ocean, the 
highest mountains, and one of the most extensive deserts in the world, China 
enjoyed an isolation that gave her comparative security and permanence, 
immutability and stagnation. Hence the Chinese called their country not China 
but Tien-hua—“Under the Heavens”—or Sz-hai—“Within the Four Seas”—or 
Chung-kuo—“Middle Kingdom”—or Chung-hwa-kuo—“Middle Flowery 
Kingdom”—or, by decree of the Revolution, Chun-hwa-min-kuo—“ Middle 
Flowery People’s Kingdom.”® Flowers it has in abundance, and all the varied 


natural scenery that can come from sunshine and floating mists, perilous 
mountain crags, majestic rivers, deep gorges, and swift waterfalls amid rugged 
hills. Through the fertile south runs the Yang-tze River, three thousand miles in 
length; farther north the Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, descends from the western 
ranges amid plains of loess to carry its silt through vacillating estuaries once to 
the Yellow Sea, now to the Gulf of Pechili, tomorrow, possibly, to the Yellow 
Sea again. Along these and the Wei and other broad streams!!! Chinese 
civilization began, driving back the beast and the jungle, holding the surrounding 
barbarians at bay, clearing the soil of brush and bramble, ridding it of destructive 
insects and corrosive deposits like saltpetre, draining the marshes, fighting 
droughts and floods and devastating changes in the courses of the rivers, 
drawing the water patiently and wearily from these friendly enemies into a 
thousand canals, and building day by day through centuries—huts and houses, 
temples and schools, villages, cities and states. How long men have toiled to 
build the civilizations that men so readily destroy! 

No one knows whence the Chinese came, or what was their race, or how old 
their civilization is. The remains of the “Peking Man”!V suggest the great 
antiquity of the human ape in China; and the researches of Andrews have led 
him to conclude that Mongolia was thickly populated, as far back as 20,000 B.c., 
by a race whose tools corresponded to the “Azilian” development of mesolithic 
Europe, and whose descendants spread into Siberia and China as southern 
Mongolia dried up and became the Gobi Desert. The discoveries of Andersson 
and others in Honan and south Manchuria indicate a neolithic culture one or two 
thousand years later than similar stages in the prehistory of Egypt and Sumeria. 
Some of the stone tools found in these neolothic deposits resemble exactly, in 
shape and perforations, the iron knives now used in northern China to reap the 
sorghum crop; and this circumstance, small though it is, reveals the probability 
that Chinese culture has an impressive continuity of seven thousand years. 19 

We must not, through the blur of distance, exaggerate the homogeneity of this 
culture, or of the Chinese people. Some elements of their early art and industry 
appear to have come from Mesopotamia and Turkestan; for example, the 
neolithic pottery of Honan is almost identical with that of Anau and Susa.!! The 
present “Mongolian” type is a highly complex mixture in which the primitive 
stock has been crossed and recrossed by a hundred invading or immigrating 
stocks from Mongolia, southern Russia (the Scythians?), and central Asia.!2 
China, like India, is to be compared with Europe as a whole rather than with any 
one nation of Europe; it is not the united home of one people, but a medley of 
human varieties different in origin, distinct in language, diverse in character and 
art, and often hostile to one another in customs, morals and government. 


3. The Unknown Centuries 


The Creation according to China—The coming of culture—Wine and 
chopsticks—The virtuous emperors—A royal atheist 


China has been called “the paradise of historians.” For centuries and 
millenniums it has had official historiographers who recorded everything that 
happened, and much besides. We cannot trust them further back than 776 B.c.; 
but if we lend them a ready ear they will explain in detail the history of China 
from 3000 B.c., and the more pious among them, like our own seers, will 
describe the creation of the world. P’an Ku, the first man (they tell us), after 
laboring on the task for eighteen thousand years, hammered the universe into 
shape about 2,229,000 B.c. As he worked his breath became the wind and the 
clouds, his voice became the thunder, his veins the rivers, his flesh the earth, his 
hair the grass and trees, his bones the metals, his sweat the rain; and the insects 
that clung to his body became the human race.!3 We have no evidence to 
disprove this ingenious cosmology. 

The earliest kings, says Chinese legend, reigned eighteen thousand years 
each, and struggled hard to turn P’an Ku’s lice into civilized men. Before the 
arrival of these “Celestial Emperors,” we are told, “the people were like beasts, 
clothing themselves in skins, feeding on raw flesh, and knowing their mothers 
but not their fathers’—a limitation which Strindberg did not consider 
exclusively ancient or Chinese. Then came the emperor Fu Hsi, in precisely 
2852 B.c.; with the help of his enlightened Queen he taught his people marriage, 
music, writing, painting, fishing with nets, the domestication of animals, and the 
feeding of silkworms for the secretion of silk. Dying, he appointed as his 
successor Shen Nung, who introduced agriculture, invented the wooden plough, 
established markets and trade, and developed the science of medicine from the 
curative values of plants. So legend, which loves personalities more than ideas, 
attributes to a few individuals the laborious advances of many generations. Then 
a vigorous soldier-emperor, Huangti, in a reign of a mere century, gave China 
the magnet and the wheel, appointed official historians, built the first brick 
structures in China, erected an observatory for the study of the stars, corrected 
the calendar, and redistributed the land. Yao ruled through another century, and 
so well that Confucius, writing of him eighteen hundred years later in what must 
have seemed a hectically “modern” age, mourned the degeneration of China. 
The old sage, who was not above the pious fraud of adorning a tale to point a 
moral, informs us that the Chinese people became virtuous by merely looking at 


Yao. As first aid to reformers, Yao placed outside his palace door a drum by 
which they might summon him to hear their grievances, and a tablet upon which 
they might write their advice to the government. “Now,” says the famous Book 
of History, 


concerning the good Yao it is said that he ruled Chung-kuo for one 
hundred years, the years of his life being one hundred, ten and six. He 
was kind and benevolent as Heaven, wise and discerning as the gods. 
From afar his radiance was like a shining cloud, and approaching near 
him he was as brilliant as the sun. Rich was he without ostentation, 
and regal without luxuriousness. He wore a yellow cap and a dark 
tunic and rode in a red chariot drawn by white horses. The eaves of his 
thatch were not trimmed, and the rafters were unplaned, while the 
beams of his house had no ornamental ends. His principal food was 
soup, indifferently compounded, nor was he choice in selecting his 
grain. He drank his broth of lentils from a dish that was made of clay, 
using a wooden spoon. His person was not adorned with jewels, and 
his clothes were without embroidery, simple and without variety. He 
gave no attention to uncommon things and strange happenings, nor did 
he value those things that were rare and peculiar. He did not listen to 
songs of dalliance, his chariot of state was not emblazoned... . In 
summer he wore his simple garb of cotton, and in winter he covered 
himself with skins of the deer. Yet was he the richest, the wisest, the 
longest-lived and most beloved of all that ever ruled Chung-kuo.!4 


The last of these “Five Rulers” was Shun, the model of filially devoted sons, 
the patient hero who fought the floods of the Hoang-ho, improved the calendar, 
standardized weights and measures, and endeared himself to scholastic posterity 
by reducing the size of the whip with which Chinese children were educated. In 
his old age Shun (Chinese tradition tells us) raised to a place beside himself on 
the throne the ablest of his aides, the great engineer Yti, who had controlled the 
floods of nine rivers by cutting through nine mountains and forming nine lakes; 
“but for Yu,” say the Chinese, “we should all have been fishes.”!° In his reign, 
according to sacred legend, rice wine was discovered, and was presented to the 
Emperor; but Yii dashed it to the ground, predicting: “The day will come when 
this thing will cost some one a kingdom.” He banished the discoverer and 
prohibited the new beverage; whereupon the Chinese, for the instruction of 
posterity, made wine the national beverage. Rejecting the principle of succession 
by royal appointment, Yti established the Hsia (i.e., “civilized”) Dynasty by 


making the throne hereditary in his family, so that idiots alternated with 
mediocrities and geniuses in the government of China. The dynasty was brought 
to an end by the whimsical Emperor Chieh, who amused himself and his wife by 
compelling three thousand Chinese to jump to their euthanasy in a lake of wine. 


We have no way of checking the accounts transmitted to us of the Hsia 
Dynasty by the early Chinese historians. Astronomers claim to have verified the 
solar eclipse mentioned by the records as occurring in the year 2165 B.c., but 
competent critics have challenged these calculations.!© Bones found in Honan 
bear the names of rulers traditionally ascribed to the second or Shang Dynasty; 
and some bronze vessels of great antiquity are tentatively attributed to this 
period. For the rest we must rely on stories whose truth may not be proportioned 
to their charm. According to ancient tradition one of the Shang emperors, Wu 
Yi, was an atheist; he defied the gods, and blasphemed the Spirit of Heaven; he 
played chess with it, ordered a courtier to make its moves, and derided it when it 
lost; having dedicated to it a leathern bag, he filled the bag with blood, and 
amused himself by making it a target for his arrows. The historians, more 
virtuous than history, assure us that Wu Yi was struck dead with lightning. 

Chou Hsin, royal inventor of chopsticks brought the dynasty to an end by his 
incredible wickedness. “I have heard,” he said, “that a man’s heart has seven 
openings; I would fain make the experiment upon Pi Kan”—his minister. Chou’s 
wife Ta-ki was a model of licentiousness and cruelty: at her court voluptuous 
dances were performed, and men and women gamboled naked in her gardens. 
When public criticism rose she sought to still it with novelties of torture: rebels 
were made to hold fiery metals in their hands, or to walk greased poles over a pit 
of live charcoal; when victims fell into the pit the Queen was much amused to 
see them roast.!”7 Chou Hsin was overthrown by a conspiracy of rebels at home 
and invaders from the western state of Chou, who set up the Chou Dynasty, the 
most enduring of all the royal houses of China. The victorious leaders rewarded 
their aides by making them almost independent rulers of the many provinces into 
which the new realm was divided; in this way began that feudalism which 
proved so dangerous to government and yet so stimulating to Chinese letters and 
philosophy. The newcomers mingled their blood in marriage with the older 
stocks, and the mixture provided a slow biological prelude to the first historic 
civilization of the Far East. 


4. The First Chinese Civilization 


The Feudal Age in China—An able minister—The struggle between 
custom and law—Culture and anarchy—Love lyrics from the “Book 
of Odes” 


The feudal states that now provided for almost a thousand years whatever 
political order China was to enjoy, were not the creation of the conquerors; they 
had grown out of the agricultural communities of primitive days through the 
absorption of the weaker by the stronger, or the merger of groups under a 
common chief for the defense of their fields against the encompassing 
barbarians. At one time there were over seventeen hundred of these 
principalities, ordinarily consisting of a walled town surrounded by cultivated 
land, with smaller walled suburbs constituting a protective circumference. !® 
Slowly these provinces coalesced into fifty-five, covering what is now the 
district of Honan with neighboring portions of Shan-si, Shen-si and Shantung. 
Of these fifty-five the most important were Ts’i, which laid the bases of Chinese 
government, and Chin (or Tsin), which conquered all the rest, established a 
unified empire, and gave to China the name by which it is known to nearly all 
the world but itself. 

The organizing genius of Ts’i was Kuan Chung, adviser to the Duke Huan. 
Kuan began his career in history by supporting Huan’s brother against him in 
their competition for the control of Ts’i, and almost killed Huan in battle. Huan 
won, captured Kuan, and appointed him chief minister of the state. Kuan made 
his master powerful by replacing bronze with iron weapons and tools, and by 
establishing governmental monopoly or control of iron and salt. He taxed 
money, fish and salt, “in order to help the poor and reward wise and able 
men.”!9 During his long ministry Ts’i became a well-ordered state, with a 
stabilized currency, an efficient administration, and a flourishing culture. 
Confucius, who praised politicians only by epitaph, said of Kuan: “Down to the 
present day the people enjoy the gifts which he conferred. But for Kuan Chung 
we should now be wearing our hair disheveled, and the lappets of our coats 
buttoning on the left side.” V2° 

In the feudal courts was developed the characteristic courtesy of the Chinese 
gentleman. Gradually a code of manners, ceremonies and honor was established, 
which became so strict that it served as a substitute for religion among the upper 
classes of society. The foundations of law were laid, and a great struggle set in 
between the rule of custom as developed among the people and the rule of law as 
formulated by the state. Codes of law were issued by the duchies of Cheng and 
Chin (535, 512 B.c.), much to the horror of the peasantry, who predicted divine 


punishment for such outrages; and indeed the capital of Cheng was soon 
afterward destroyed by fire. The codes were partial to the aristocracy, who were 
exempted from the regulations on condition that they should discipline 
themselves; gentlemen murderers were allowed to commit suicide, and most of 
them did, in the fashion later so popular in samurai Japan. The people protested 
that they, too, could discipline themselves, and called for some Harmodius or 
Aristogiton to liberate them from this new tyranny of law. In the end the two 
hostile forces, custom and law, arrived at a wholesome compromise: the reach of 
law was narrowed to major or national issues, while the force of custom 
continued in all minor matters; and since human affairs are mostly minor 
matters, custom remained king. 

As the organization of states proceeded, it found formulation in the Chou-li, 
or Law of Chou, a volume traditionally but incredibly ascribed to Chou-kung, 
uncle and prime minister of the second Duke of Chou. This legislation, 
suspiciously infused with the spirit of Confucius and Mencius, and therefore in 
all likelihood a product of the end rather than of the beginning of the Chou 
Dynasty, set for two thousand years the Chinese conception of government: an 
emperor ruling as the vicar and “Son of Heaven,” and holding power through the 
possession of virtue and piety; an aristocracy, partly of birth and partly of 
training, administering the offices of the state; a people dutifully tilling the soil, 
living in patriarchal families, enjoying civil rights but having no voice in public 
affairs; and a cabinet of six ministries controlling respectively the life and 
activities of the emperor, the welfare and early marriage of the people, the 
ceremonies and divinations of religion, the preparation and prosecution of war, 
the administration of justice, and the organization of public works.22 It is an 
almost ideal code, more probably sprung from the mind of some anonymous and 
irresponsible Plato than from the practice of leaders sullied with actual power 
and dealing with actual men. 

Since much deviltry can find room even in perfect constitutions, the political 
history of China during the Feudal Age was the usual mixture of persevering 
rascality with periodic reforms. As wealth increased, luxury and extravagance 
corrupted the aristocracy, while musicians and assassins, courtesans and 
philosophers mingled at the courts, and later in the capital at Loyang. Hardly a 
decade passed without some assault upon the new states by the hungry 
barbarians ever pressing upon the frontiers.22 War became a necessity of 
defense, and soon a method of offense; it graduated from a game of the 
aristocracy to competitive slaughter among the people; heads were cut off by 
tens of thousands. Within a little more than two centuries, regicides disposed of 
thirty-six kings.24 Anarchy grew, and the sages despaired. 


Over these ancient obstacles life made its plodding way. The peasant sowed 
and reaped, occasionally for himself, usually for his feudal lord, to whom both 
he and the land belonged; not until the end of the dynasty did peasant 
proprietorship raise its head. The state—i.e., a loose association of feudal barons 
faintly acknowledging one ducal sovereign—conscripted labor for public works, 
and irrigated the fields with extensive canals; officials instructed the people in 
agriculture and arboriculture, and supervised the silk industry in all its details. 
Fishing and the mining of salt were in many provinces monopolized by the 
government.2° Domestic trade flourished in the towns, and begot a small 
bourgeoisie possessed of almost modern comforts: they wore leather shoes, and 
dresses of homespun or silk; they rode in carts or chariots, or traveled on the 
rivers by boat; they lived in well-built houses, used tables and chairs, and ate 
their food from plates and dishes of ornamented pottery;26 their standard of 
living was probably higher than that of their contemporaries in Solon’s Greece, 
or Numa’s Rome. 


Amid conditions of disunity and apparent chaos the mental life of China 
showed a vitality disturbing to the generalizations of historians. For in this 
disorderly age were laid the bases of China’s language, literature, philosophy 
and art; the combination of a life made newly secure by economic organization 
and provision, and a culture not yet forged into conformity by the tyranny of 
inescapable tradition and an imperial government, served as the social 
framework for the most creative period in the history of the Chinese mind. At 
every court, and in a thousand towns and villages, poets sang, potters turned 
their wheels, founders cast stately vessels, leisurely scribes formed into beauty 
the characters of the written language, sophists taught to eager students the tricks 
of the intellect, and philosophers pined over the imperfections of men and the 
decadence of states. 

We shall study the art and language later, in their more complete and 
characteristic development; but the poetry and the philosophy belong 
specifically to this age, and constitute the classic period of Chinese thought. 
Most of the verse written before Confucius has disappeared; what remains of it 
is chiefly his own stern selection of the more respectable samples, gathered 
together in the Shi-Ching, or “Book of Odes,” ranging over a thousand years 
from ancient compositions of the Shang Dynasty to highly modern poems as 
recent as Pythagoras. Its three hundred and five odes celebrate with 
untranslatable brevity and suggestive imagery the piety of religion, the hardships 
of war, and the solicitude of love. Hear the timeless lament of soldiers torn from 
their homes and dedicated to unintelligible death: 


How free are the wild geese on their wings, 
And the rest they find on the bushy Yu trees! 
But we, ceaseless toilers in the king’s services, 
Cannot even plant our millet and rice. 


What will our parents have to rely on? 
O thou distant and azure Heaven! 
When shall all this end? ... 

What leaves have not turned purple? 
What man is not torn from his wife? 
Mercy be on us soldiers: 

Are we not also men?27 


Though this age appears, to our ignorance, to have been almost the barbaric 
infancy of China, love poetry abounds in the Odes, and plays a gamut of many 
moods. In one of these poems, whispering to us across those buried centuries 
that seemed so model to Confucius, we hear the voice of eternally rebellious 
youth, as if to say that nothing is so old-fashioned as revolt: 


I pray you, dear, 

My little hamlet leave, 

Nor break my willow-boughs; 

’Tis not that I should grieve, 

But I fear my sire to rouse. 

Love pleads with passion disarrayed,— 
“A sire’s commands must be obeyed.” 


I pray you, dear, 

Leap not across my wall, 

Nor break my mulberry-boughs; 

Not that I fear their fall, 

But lest my brother’s wrath should rouse, 
Love pleads with passion disarrayed,— 
“A brother’s words must be obeyed.” 


I pray you, dear, 

Steal not the garden down, 
Nor break my sandal trees; 
Not that I care for these, 


But oh, I dread the talk of town. 
Should lovers have their wilful way, 
Whatever would the neighbors say?28 


And another—the most nearly perfect, or the most excellently translated, of 
all—reveals to us the ageless antiquity of sentiment: 


The morning glory climbs above my head, 
Pale flowers of white and purple, blue and red. 
I am disquieted. 


Down in the withered grasses something stirred; 
I thought it was his footfall that I heard. 
Then a grasshopper chirred. 


I climbed the hill just as the new moon showed, 
I saw him coming on the southern road, 
My heart lays down its load.29 


5. The Pre-Confucian Philosophers 


The “Book of Changes”—The “yang” and the “yin”—The Chinese 
Enlightenment—Teng Shih, the Socrates of China 


The characteristic production of this epoch is philosophy. It is no discredit to 
our species that in all ages its curiosity has outrun its wisdom, and its ideals have 
set an impossible pace for its behavior. As far back as 1250 B.c. we find Yu Tze 
sounding the keynote in a pithy fragment then already stale, and now still fresh 
in counsel to laborious word-mongers who do not know that all glory ends in 
bitterness: “He who renounces fame has no sorrow”20—happy the man who has 
no history! From that time until our own, China has produced philosophers. 

As India is par excellence the land of metaphysics and religion, China is by 
like preéminence the home of humanistic, or non-theological, philosophy. 
Almost the only important work of metaphysics in its literature is the strange 
document with which the recorded history of Chinese thought begins—the I- 
Ching, or “Book of Changes.” Tradition insists that it was written in prison by 
one of the founders of the Chou Dynasty, Wen Wang, and that its simplest origin 
went back as far as Fu Hsi: this legendary emperor, we are told, invented the 
eight kua, or mystic trigrams, which Chinese metaphysics identifies with the 


laws and elements of nature. Each trigram consisted of three lines—some 
continuous and representing the male principle or yang, some broken and 
representing the female principle or yin. In this mystic dualism the yang 
represented also the positive, active, productive and celestial principle of light, 
heat and life, while the yin represented the negative, passive and earthly 
principle of darkness, cold and death. Wen Wang immortalized himself, and 
racked the head of a billion Chinese, by doubling the number of strokes, and 
thereby raising to sixty-four the number of possible combinations of continuous 
and broken lines. To each of these arrangements some law of nature 
corresponded. All science and history were contained in the changeful interplay 
of the combinations; all wisdom lay hidden in the sixty-four hsiangs, or ideas 
symbolically represented by the trigrams; ultimately all reality could be reduced 
to the opposition and union of the two basic factors in the universe—the male 
and the female principles, the yang and the yin. The Chinese used the Book of 
Changes as a manual of divination, and considered it the greatest of their 
classics; he who should understand the combinations, we are told, would grasp 
all the laws of nature. Confucius, who edited the volume and adorned it with 
commentaries, ranked it above all other writings, and wished that he might be 
free to spend fifty years in its study.3! 

This strange volume, though congenial to the subtle occultism of the Chinese 
soul, is alien to the positive and practical spirit of Chinese philosophy. As far 
back as we can pry into the past of China we find philosophers; but of those who 
preceded Lao-tze time has preserved only an occasional fragment or an empty 
name. As in India, Persia, Judea and Greece, the sixth and fifth centuries saw, in 
China, a brilliant outburst of philosophical and literary genius; and as in Greece, 
it began with an epoch of rationalist “enlightenment.” An age of war and chaos 
opened new roads to the advancement of unpedigreed talent, and established a 
demand, among the people of the towns, for instructors skilled in imparting the 
arts of the mind. These popular teachers soon discovered the uncertainty of 
theology, the relativity of morals and the imperfections of governments, and 
began to lay about them with Utopias; several of them were put to death by 
authorities who found it more difficult to answer than to kill. According to one 
Chinese tradition Confucius himself, during his tenure of office as Minister of 
Crime in the Duchy of Lu, condemned to death a seditious officer on the ground 
that “he was capable of gathering about him large crowds of men; that his 
arguments could easily appeal to the mob and make perversity respectable; and 
that his sophistry was sufficiently recalcitrant to take a stand against the accepted 
judgments of right.”°2 Szuma-Ch’ien accepts the story; some other Chinese 
historians reject it;33 let us hope that it is not true. 


The most famous of these intellectual rebels was Teng Shih, who was 
executed by the Duke of Cheng during the youth of Confucius. Teng, says the 
Book of Lieh-tze, “taught the doctrines of the relativity of right and wrong, and 
employed inexhaustible arguments.”34 His enemies charged him with being 
willing to prove one thing one day and its opposite the next, if proper 
remuneration were forthcoming; he offered his services to those who were trying 
their cases in court, and allowed no prejudice to interfere with serviceability. A 
hostile Chinese historian tells a pretty story of him: 


A wealthy man of Teng’s native state was drowned in the Wei 
River, and his body was taken up by a man who demanded of the 
bereaved family a large sum of money for its redemption. The dead 
man’s family sought Teng’s counsel. “Wait,” said the Sophist; “no 
other family will pay for the body.” The advice was followed, and the 
man who held the corpse became anxious and also came to Teng Shih 
for advice. The Sophist gave the same counsel: “Wait; nowhere else 
can they obtain the body.”35 


Teng Shih composed a code of penology that proved too idealistic for the 
government of Cheng. Annoyed by pamphlets in which Teng criticized his 
policies, the prime minister prohibited the posting of pamphlets in public places. 
Teng thereupon delivered his pamphlets in person. The minister forbade the 
delivery of pamphlets. Teng smuggled them to his readers by concealing them in 
other articles. The government ended the argument by cutting off his head.36 


6. The Old Master 


Lao-tze—The “Tao”—On intellectuals in government—The 
foolishness of laws—A Rousseauian Utopia and a Christian ethic— 
Portrait of a wise man—The meeting of Lao-tze and Confucius 


Lao-tze, greatest of the pre-Confucian philosophers, was wiser than Teng 
Shih; he knew the wisdom of silence, and lived, we may be sure, to a ripe old 
age—though we are not sure that he lived at all. The Chinese historian, Szuma 
Ch’ien, tells how Lao-tze, disgusted with the knavery of politicians and tired of 
his work as curator of the Royal Library of Chou, determined to leave China and 
seek some distant and secluded countryside. “On reaching the frontier the 
warden, Yin Hsi, said to him: ‘So you are going into retirement. I beg you to 


write a book for me.’ Thereupon Lao-tze wrote a book, in two parts, on Tao and 
Te, extending to over five thousand words. He then went away, and no one 
knows where he died.”3” Tradition, which knows everything, credits him with 
living eighty-seven years. All that remains of him is his name and his book, 
neither of which may have belonged to him. Lao-tze is a description, meaning 
“The Old Master”; his real name, we are told, was Li—that is to say, a plum. 
The book which is ascribed to him is of such doubtful authenticity that scholars 
quarrel learnedly about its origin.v! But all are agreed that the Tao-Te-Ching— 
ie., the “Book of the Way and of Virtue’—is the most important text of that 
Taoist philosophy which, in the opinion of Chinese students, existed long before 
Lao-tze, found many firstrate defenders after him, and became the religion of a 
considerable minority of the Chinese from his time to our own. The authorship 
of the Tao-Te-Ching is a secondary matter; but its ideas are among the most 
fascinating in the history of thought. 

Tao means the Way: sometimes the Way of Nature, sometimes the Taoist 
Way of wise living; literally, a road. Basically, it is a way of thinking, or of 
refusing to think; for in the view of the Taoists thought is a superficial affair, 
good only for argument, and more harmful than beneficial to life; the Way is to 
be found by rejecting the intellect and all its wares, and leading a modest life of 
retirement, rusticity, and quiet contemplation of nature. Knowledge is not virtue; 
on the contrary, rascals have increased since education spread. Knowledge is not 
wisdom, for nothing is so far from a sage as an “intellectual.” The worst 
conceivable government would be by philosophers; they botch every natural 
process with theory; their ability to make speeches and multiply ideas is 
precisely the sign of their incapacity for action. 


Those who are skilled do not dispute; the disputatious are not 
skilled. ... When we renounce learning we have no troubles. .. . The 
sage constantly keeps men without knowledge and without desire, and 
where there are those who have knowledge, keeps them from 


presuming to act... . The ancients who showed their skill in practising 
the Tao did so not to enlighten the people, but to make them simple 
and ignorant. . . . The difficulty in governing the people arises from 


their having too much knowledge. He who tries to govern a state by 
his wisdom is a scourge to it, while he who does not do so is a 
blessing.4° 


The intellectual man is a danger to the state because he thinks in terms of 
regulations and laws; he wishes to construct a society like geometry, and does 


not realize that such regulation destroys the living freedom and vigor of the 
parts. The simpler man, who knows from his own experience the pleasure and 
efficacy of work conceived and carried out in liberty, is less of a peril when he is 
in power, for he does not have to be told that a law is a dangerous thing, and may 
injure more than it may help.4! Such a ruler regulates men as little as possible; if 
he guides the nation it is away from all artifice and complexity towards a normal 
and artless simplicity, in which life would follow the wisely thoughtless routine 
of nature, and even writing would be put aside as an unnatural instrument of 
befuddlement and deviltry. Unhampered by regulations from the government, 
the spontaneous economic impulses of the people—their own lust for bread and 
love—would move the wheels of life in a simple and wholesome round. There 
would be few inventions, for these only add to the wealth of the rich and the 
power of the strong; there would be no books, no lawyers, no industries, and 
only village trade. 


In the kingdom the multiplication of prohibitions increases the 
poverty of the people. The more implements to add to their profit the 
people have, the greater disorder is there in the state and clan; the more 
acts of crafty dexterity men possess, the more do strange contrivances 
appear; the more display there is of legislation, the more thieves and 
robbers there are. Therefore a sage has said: “I will do nothing, and the 
people will be transformed of themselves; I will be fond of keeping 
still, and the people will of themselves be correct. I will take no 
trouble about it, and the people will of themselves become rich; I will 
manifest no ambition, and the people will of themselves attain to the 
primitive simplicity. ... 

In a little state with a small population I would so order it that 
though there would be individuals in it with the abilities of ten or a 
hundred men, there should be no employment for them; I would make 
the people, while looking upon death as a grievous thing, yet not 
remove elsewhere (to avoid it). Though they had boats and carriages, 
they should have no occasion to ride in them; though they had buff 
coats and sharp weapons, they should have no occasion to don or use 
them. I would make the people return to the use of knotted cords. V!! 
They should think their (coarse) food sweet, their (plain) clothes 
beautiful, their (poor) dwellings places of rest, and their common ways 
sources of enjoyment. There should be a neighboring state within 
sight, and the voices of the fowls and dogs should be heard all the way 


from it to us; but I would make the people to old age, even to death, 
not have any intercourse with it.”42 


But what is this nature which Lao-tze wishes to accept as his guide? The Old 
Master draws as sharp a distinction between nature and civilization as Rousseau 
was to do in that gallery of echoes called “modern thought.” Nature is natural 
activity, the silent flow of traditional events, the majestic order of the seasons 
and the sky; it is the Tao, or Way, exemplified and embodied in every brook and 
rock and star; it is that impartial, impersonal and yet rational law of things to 
which the law of conduct must conform if men desire to live in wisdom and 
peace. This law of things is the Tao or way of the universe, just as the law of 
conduct is the Tao or way of life; in truth, thinks Lao-tze, both Taos are one, and 
human life, in its essential and wholesome rhythm, is part of the rhythm of the 
world. In that cosmic Tao all the laws of nature are united and form together the 
Spinozistic substance of all reality; in it all natural forms and varieties find a 
proper place, and all apparent diversities and contradictions meet; it is the 
Absolute in which all particulars are resolved into one Hegelian unity43 

In the ancient days, says Lao, nature made men and life simple and peaceful, 
and all the world was happy. But then men attained “knowledge,” they 
complicated life with inventions, they lost all mental and moral innocence, they 
moved from the fields to the cities, and began to write books; hence all the 
misery of men, and the tears of the philosophers. The wise man will shun this 
urban complexity, this corrupting and enervating maze of law and civilization, 
and will hide himself in the lap of nature, far from any town, or books, or venal 
officials, or vain reformers. The secret of wisdom and of that quiet content 
which is the only lasting happiness that man can find, is a Stoic obedience to 
nature, an abandonment of all artifice and intellect, a trustful acceptance of 
nature’s imperatives in instinct and feeling, a modest imitation of nature’s silent 
ways. Perhaps there is no wiser passage in literature than this: 


All things in nature work silently. They come into being and 
possess nothing. They fulfil their function and make no claim. All 
things alike do their work, and then we see them subside. When they 
have reached their bloom each returns to its origin. Returning to their 
origin means rest, or fulfilment of destiny. This reversion is an eternal 
law. To know that law is wisdom.44 


Quiescence, a kind of philosophical inaction, a refusal to interfere with the 
natural courses of things, is the mark of the wise man in every field. If the state 


is in disorder, the proper thing to do is not to reform it, but to make one’s life an 
orderly performance of duty; if resistance is encountered, the wiser course is not 
to quarrel, fight, or make war, but to retire silently, and to win, if at all, through 
yielding and patience; passivity has its victories more often than action. Here 
Lao-tze talks almost with the accents of Christ: 


If you do not quarrel, no one on earth will be able to quarrel with 
you. .. . Recompense injury with kindness. . . . To those who are good 
I am good, and to those who are not good I am also good; thus (all) get 
to be good. To those who are sincere I am sincere, and to those who 
are not sincere I am also sincere; and thus (all) get to be sincere. .. . 
The softest thing in the world dashes against and overcomes the 
hardest. ... There is nothing in the world softer or weaker than water, 
and yet for attacking things that are firm and strong there is nothing 
that can take precedence of it. V1I45 


All these doctrines culminate in Lao’s conception of the sage. It is 
characteristic of Chinese thought that it speaks not of saints but of sages, not so 
much of goodness as of wisdom; to the Chinese the ideal is not the pious devotee 
but the mature and quiet mind, the man who, though fit to hold high place in the 
world, retires to simplicity and silence. Silence is the beginning of wisdom. Even 
of the Tao and wisdom the wise man does not speak, for wisdom can be 
transmitted never by words, only by example and experience. “He who knows 
(the Way) does not speak about it; he who speaks about it does not know it. He 
(who knows it) will keep his mouth shut and close the portals of his nostrils.”47 
The wise man is modest, for at fifty!* one should have discovered the relativity 
of knowledge and the frailty of wisdom; if the wise man knows more than other 
men he tries to conceal it; “he will temper his brightness, and bring himself into 
agreement with the obscurity (of others);49 he agrees with the simple rather than 
with the learned, and does not suffer from the novice’s instinct of contradiction. 
He attaches no importance to riches or power, but reduces his desires to an 
almost Buddhist minimum: 


I have nothing that I value; I desire that my heart be completely 
subdued, emptied to emptiness. . . . The state of emptiness should be 
brought to the utmost degree, and that of stillness guarded with 
unwearying vigor. . . . Such a man cannot be treated familiarly or 
distantly; he is beyond all considerations of profit or injury, of nobility 
or meanness; he is the noblest man under heaven.°9 


It is unnecessary to point out the detailed correspondence of these ideas with 
those of Jean-Jacques Rousseau; the two men were coins of the same mould and 
mint, however different in date. It is a philosophy that periodically reappears, for 
in every generation many men weary of the struggle, cruelty, complexity and 
speed of city life, and write with more idealism than knowledge about the joys of 
rustic routine: one must have a long urban background in order to write rural 
poetry. “Nature” is a term that may lend itself to any ethic and any theology; it 
fits the science of Darwin and the unmorality of Nietzsche more snugly than the 
sweet reasonableness of Lao-tze and Christ. If one follows nature and acts 
naturally he is much more likely to murder and eat his enemies than to practise 
philosophy; there is small chance of his being humble, and less of his being 
silent. Even the painful tillage of the soil goes against the grain of a species 
primordially wont to hunt and kill; agriculture is as “unnatural” as industry.— 
And yet there is something medicinal in this philosophy; we suspect that we, too, 
when our fires begin to burn low, shall see wisdom in it, and shall want the 
healing peace of uncrowded mountains and spacious fields. Life oscillates 
between Voltaire and Rousseau, Confucius and Lao-tze, Socrates and Christ. 
After every idea has had its day with us and we have fought for it not wisely or 
too well, we in our tum shall tire of the battle, and pass on to the young our 
thinning fascicle of ideals. Then we shall take to the woods with Jacques, Jean- 
Jacques and Lao-tze; we shall make friends of the animals, and discourse more 
contentedly than Machiavelli with simple peasant minds; we shall leave the 
world to stew in its own deviltry, and shall take no further thought of its reform. 
Perhaps we shall burn every book but one behind us, and find a summary of 
wisdom in the Tao-Te-Ching. 

We may imagine how irritating this philosophy must have been to Confucius, 
who, at the immature age of thirty-four, came up to Lo-yang, capital of Chou, 
and sought the Old Master’s advice on some minutiae of history.x Lao-tze, we 
are told, replied with harsh and cryptic brevity: 


Those about whom you inquire have moulded with their bones into 
dust. Nothing but their words remain. When the hour of the great man 
has struck he rises to leadership; but before his time has come he is 
hampered in all that he attempts. I have heard that the successful 
merchant carefully conceals his wealth, and acts as though he had 
nothing—that the great man, though abounding in achievements, is 
simple in his manners and appearance. Get rid of your pride and your 
many ambitions, your affectation and your extravagant aims. Your 
character gains nothing for all these. This is my advice to you.®! 


The Chinese historian relates that Confucius sensed at once the wisdom of 
these words, and took no offense from them; that on the contrary he said to his 
pupils, on his return from the dying sage: “I know how birds can fly, fishes 
swim, and animals run. But the runner may be snared, the swimmer hooked, and 
the flyer shot by the arrow. But there is the dragon—I cannot tell how he mounts 
on the wind through the clouds, and rises to heaven. Today I have seen Lao-tze, 
and can compare him only to the dragon.”®2 Then the new master went forth to 
fulfil his own mission, and to become the most influential philosopher in history. 


II. CONFUCIUS 
1. The Sage in Search of a State 


Birth and youth—Marriage and divorce—Pupils and methods— 
Appearance and character—The lady and the tiger—A definition of 
good government—Confucius in office—Wander-years—The 
consolations of old age 


K’ung-fu-tze—K’ung the Master, as his pupils called K’ung Ch’iu—was 
born at Ch’ufu, in the then kingdom of Lu and the present province of Shantung, 
in the year 551 B.c. Chinese legend, not to be outdone by any rival lore, tells how 
apparitions announced his illegitimate birth®? to his young mother, how dragons 
kept watch, and spirit-ladies perfumed the air, as she was delivered of him in a 
cave. He had, we are informed, the back of a dragon, the lips of an ox, and a 
mouth like the sea.64 He came of the oldest family now in existence, for (the 
Chinese genealogists assure us) he was derived in direct line from the great 
emperor Huangti, and was destined to be the father of a long succession of 
K’ungs, unbroken to this day. His descendants numbered eleven thousand males 
a century ago; the town of his birth is still populated almost entirely by the fruit 
of his loins—or those of his only son; and one of his progeny is Finance Minister 
of the present Chinese Government at Nanking.® 

His father was seventy years old when K’ung was born,®® and died when the 
boy was three. Confucius worked after school to help support his mother, and 
took on in childhood, perhaps, that aged gravity which was to mark nearly every 
step of his history. Nevertheless he had time to become skilled in archery and 
music; to the latter he became so addicted that once, hearing an especially 
delectable performance, he was moved to the point of vegetarianism: for three 


months he did not eat meat.°” He did not immediately agree with Nietzsche 
about a certain incompatibility between philosophy and marriage. He married at 
nineteen, divorced his wife at twenty-three, and does not seem to have married 
again. 

At twenty-two he began his career as a teacher, using his home as a 
schoolhouse, and charging whatever modest fee his pupils could pay. Three 
subjects formed the substance of his curriculum: history, poetry, and the rules of 
propriety. “A man’s character,” he said, “is formed by the Odes, developed by 
the Rites” (the rules of ceremony and courtesy), “and perfected by music.’ 
Like Socrates he taught by word of mouth rather than by writing, and we know 
his views chiefly through the unreliable reports of his disciples. He gave to 
philosophers an example seldom heeded—to attack no other thinker, and waste 
no time in refutations. He taught no strict logical method, but he sharpened the 
wits of his students by gently exposing their fallacies, and making stern demands 
upon their alertness of mind. “When a man is not (in the habit of) saying, “What 
shall I think of this? What shall I think of this?’ I can indeed do nothing with 
him.”69 “T do not open up the truth to one who is not eager, nor help out any one 
who is not anxious to explain himself. When I have presented one corner of a 
subject to any one, and he cannot from it learn the other three, I do not repeat my 
lesson.”79 He was confident that only the wisest and the stupidest were beyond 
benefiting from instruction, and that no one could sincerely study humanistic 
philosophy without being improved in character as well as in mind. “It is not 
easy to find a man who has learned for three years without coming to be 
good.”71 

He had at first only a few pupils, but soon the news went about that behind 
the lips of an ox and the mouth like a sea there was a kindly heart and a well- 
furnished mind, and in the end he could boast that three thousand young men 
had studied under him, and had passed from his home to important positions in 
the world. Some of the students—once as many as seventy—lived with him like 
Hindu novices with their guru; and they developed an affection that often spoke 
out in their remonstrances against his exposure of his person to danger, or of his 
good name to calumny. Though always strict with them, he loved some of them 
more than his own son, and wept without measure when Hwuy died. “There was 
Yen Hwuy,” he replied to Duke Gae, who had asked which of his pupils learned 


best; “he loved to learn. .. . I have not yet heard of any one who loves to learn 
(as he did)... . Hwuy gave me no assistance; there was nothing that I said which 
did not give him delight. . . . He did not transfer his anger; he did not repeat a 


fault. Unfortunately, his appointed time was short, and he died; and now there is 
not (such another).”’2 Lazy students avoided him, or received short shrift from 


him; for he was not above instructing a sluggard with a blow of his staff, and 
sending him off with merciless verity. “Hard is the case of him who will stuff 
himself with food the whole day, without applying his mind to anything. .. . In 
youth not humble as befits a junior; in manhood doing nothing worthy of being 
handed down; and living on to an old age—this is to be a pest.”73 

He must have made a queer picture as he stood in his rooms, or, with nearly 
equal readiness, in the road, and taught his disciples history and poetry, manners 
and philosophy. The portraits that Chinese painters begot of him show him in his 
later years, with an almost hairless head gnarled and knotted with experience, 
and a face whose terrifying seriousness gave no inkling of the occasional humor 
and tenderness, and the keen esthetic sensitivity, that made him human despite 
his otherwise unbearable perfection. One of his music-teachers described him as 
he was in early middle age: 


I have observed about Chung-ni many marks of a sage. He has river 
eyes and a dragon forehead—the very characteristics of Huangti. His 
arms are long, his back is like a tortoise, and he is nine (Chinese) feet 
six inches in height. . .. When he speaks he praises the ancient kings. 
He moves along the path of humility and courtesy. He has heard of 
every subject, and retains with a strong memory. His knowledge of 
things seems inexhaustible. Have we not in him the rising of a sage?74 


Legend assigns to his figure “forty-nine remarkable peculiarities.” Once, when 
accident had separated him from his disciples during his wanderings, they 
located him at once by the report of a traveler that he had seen a monstrous- 
looking man with “the disconsolate appearance of a stray dog.” When they 
repeated this description to Confucius he was much amused. “Capital!” he said, 
“capital!”75 

He was an old-fashioned teacher, who believed that the maintenance of 
distance was indispensable to pedagogy. He was nothing if not formal, and the 
rules of etiquette and courtesy were his meat and drink. He tried to check and 
balance the natural epicureanism of the instincts with the puritanism and 
stoicism of his doctrine. At times he appears to have indulged himself in self- 
appreciation. “In a hamlet of ten families,’ he said, with some moderation, 
“there may be found one honorable and sincere as I am, but not so fond of 
learning.”’6 “In letters I am perhaps equal to other men, but (the character of) the 
higher man, carrying out in his conduct what he professes, is what I have not yet 
attained to.”77 “If there were any of the princes who would employ me, in the 
course of twelve months I should have done something considerable. In three 


years (the government) would be perfected.”78 All in all, however, he bore his 
greatness with modesty. “There were four things,” his disciples assure us, “from 
which the Master was entirely free. He had no foregone conclusions, no arbitrary 
predeterminations, no obstinacy, and no egoism.”79 He called himself “a 
transmitter and not a maker,”8° and pretended that he was merely passing down 
what he had learned from the good emperors Yao and Shun. He strongly desired 
fame and place, but he would make no dishonorable compromises to secure or 
retain them; again and again he refused appointments to high office from men 
whose government seemed to him unjust. A man should say, he counseled his 
scholars, “I am not concerned that I have no place; I am concerned how I may fit 
myself for one. I am not concerned that I am not known; I seek to be worthy to 
be known.”81 

Among his pupils were the sons of Mang He, one of the ministers of the Duke 
of Lu. Through them Confucius was introduced to the Chou court at Lo-yang; 
but he kept a modest distance from the officials, preferring, as we have seen, to 
visit the dying sage Lao-tze. Returning to Lu, Confucius found his native 
province so disordered with civil strife that he removed to the neighboring state 
of T’si, accompanied by several of his pupils. Passing through rugged and 
deserted mountains on their way, they were surprised to find an old woman 
weeping beside a grave. Confucius sent Tsze-loo to inquire the cause of her 
grief. “My husband’s father,” she answered, “was killed here by a tiger, and my 
husband also; and now my son has met the same fate.” When Confucius asked 
why she persisted in living in so dangerous a place, she replied: “There is no 
oppressive government here.” “My children,” said Confucius to his students, 
“remember this. Oppressive government is fiercer than a tiger.”82 

The Duke of Ts’i gave him audience, and was pleased with his answer to a 
question about good government. “There is good government when the prince is 
prince, and the minister is minister; when the father is father, and the son is 
son/’83 The Duke offered him for his support the revenues of the town of Lin- 
k’ew, but Confucius refused the gift, saying that he had done nothing to deserve 
such remuneration. The Duke was minded to insist on retaining him as an 
adviser, when his chief minister dissuaded him. “These scholars,” said Gan 
Ying, “are impractical, and cannot be imitated. They are haughty and conceited 
of their own views, so that they will not be content in inferior positions. . . . This 
Mr. K’ung has a thousand peculiarities. It would take generations to exhaust all 
that he knows about the ceremonies of going up and going down.”84 Nothing 
came of it, and Confucius returned to Lu, to teach his pupils for fifteen years 
more before being called into public office. 


His opportunity came when, at the turn of the century, he was made chief 
magistrate of the town of Chung-tu. According to Chinese tradition a veritable 
epidemic of honesty swept through the city; articles of value dropped in the 
street were left untouched, or returned to the owner.8> Promoted by Duke Ting 
of Lu to be Acting Superintendent of Public Works, Confucius directed a survey 
of the lands of the state, and introduced many improvements in agriculture. 
Advanced again to be Minister of Crime, his appointment, we are told, sufficed 
of itself to put an end to crime. “Dishonesty and dissoluteness,” say the Chinese 
records, “were ashamed, and hid their heads. Loyalty and good faith became the 
characteristics of the men, and chastity and docility those of the women. 
Strangers came in crowds from other states. Confucius became the idol of the 
people.”86 

This is too good to be true, and in any case proved too good to endure. 
Criminals put their hidden heads together, no doubt, and laid snares for the 
Master’s feet. Neighboring states, say the historian, grew jealous of Lu, and 
fearful of its rising power. A wily minister of Ts’i suggested a stratagem to 
alienate the Duke of Lu from Confucius. The Duke of Ts’i sent to Ting a bevy of 
lovely “sing-song” girls, and one hundred and twenty still more beautiful horses. 
The Duke of Lu was captivated, ignored the disapproval of Confucius (who had 
taught him that the first principle of good government is good example), and 
scandalously neglected his ministers and the affairs of the state. “Master,” said 
Tsze-loo, “it is time for you to be going.” Reluctantly Confucius resigned, left 
Lu, and began thirteen years of homeless wandering. He remarked later that he 
had never “seen one who loves virtue as he loves beauty,”87 and indeed, from 
some points of view, it is one of the most culpable oversights of nature that 
virtue and beauty so often come in separate packages. 

The Master and a few faithful disciples, no longer welcome in his native state, 
passed now from province to province, receiving courtesies in some, undergoing 
dangers and privations in others. Twice they were attacked by ruffians, and once 
they were reduced almost to starvation, so that even Tsze-loo began to murmur 
that such a lot was hardly appropriate to the “higher man.” The Duke of Wei 
offered Confucius the leadership of his government, but Confucius, disapproving 
of the Duke’s principles, refused.88 Once, as the little band was traveling through 
Ts’i, it came upon two old men who, in disgust with the corruption of the age, 
had retired like Lao-tze from public affairs and taken to a life of agricultural 
seclusion. One of them recognized Confucius, and reproached Tsze-loo for 
following him. “Disorder, like a swelling flood,” said the recluse, “spreads over 
the whole empire; and who is he that will change it for you? Rather than follow 
one who withdraws from this state and that state, had you not better follow those 


who withdraw from the world altogether?”89 Confucius gave much thought to 
this rebuke, but persisted in hoping that some state would again give him an 
opportunity to lead the way to reform and peace. 

At last, in the sixty-ninth year of Confucius, Duke Gae succeeded to the 
throne of Lu, and sent three officers to the philosopher, bearing appropriate 
presents and an invitation to return to his native state. During the five years of 
life that remained to him Confucius lived in simplicity and honor, often 
consulted by the leaders of Lu, but wisely retiring to a literary seclusion, and 
devoting himself to the congenial work of editing the classics, and writing the 
history, of his people. When the Duke of Shi asked Tsze-loo about his master, 
and Tsze-loo did not answer him, Confucius, hearing of it, said: “Why did you 
not say to him?—He is simply a man who, in his eager pursuit of knowledge, 
forgets his food; who in the joy (of its attainment) forgets his sorrows; and who 
does not perceive that old age is coming on.”9° He consoled his solitude with 
poetry and philosophy, and rejoiced that his instincts now accorded with his 
reason. “At fifteen,” he said, “I had my mind bent on learning. At thirty I stood 
firm. At forty I was free from doubt. At fifty I knew the decrees of Heaven. At 
sixty my ear was an obedient organ for the reception of truth. At seventy I could 
follow what my heart desired without transgressing what was right.”91 

He died at the age of seventy-two. Early one morning he was heard singing a 
mournful song: 


The great mountain must crumble, 
The strong beam must break, 
And the wise man wither away like a plant. 


When his pupil Tsze-kung came to him he said: “No intelligent monarch arises; 
there is not one in the empire that will make me his master. My time is come to 
die.”92 He took to his couch, and after seven days he expired. His students buried 
him with pomp and ceremony befitting their affection for him; and building huts 
by his grave they lived there for three years, mourning for him as for a father. 
When all the others had gone Tsze-kung, who had loved him even beyond the 
rest, remained three years more, mourning alone by the Master’s tomb.9° 


2. The Nine Classics 


He left behind him five volumes apparently written or edited by his own 
hand, and therefore known to China as the “Five Ching” or Canonical Books. 
First, he edited the Li-Chi, or Record of Rites, believing that these ancient rules 


of propriety were subtle aides to the formation and mellowing of character, and 
the maintenance of social order and peace. Second, he wrote appendices and 
commentaries for the I-Ching, or Book o) Changes, seeing in this the 
profoundest contribution yet made by China to that obscure realm of 
metaphysics which he himself had sedulously avoided in his philosophy. Third, 
he selected and arranged the Shi-Ching, or Book of Odes, in order to illustrate the 
nature of human life and the principles of morality. Fourth, he wrote the Ch’un 
Ch’iu, or Spring and Autumn Annals, to record with unadomed brevity the main 
events in the history of his own state of Lu. Fifth, and above all, he sought to 
inspire his pupils by gathering into a Shu-Ching, or Book of History, the most 
important and elevating events or legends of the early reigns, when China had 
been in some measure a unified empire, and its leaders, as Confucius thought, 
had been heroic and unselfish civilizers of the race. He did not think of his 
function, in these works, as that of an historian; rather he was a teacher, a 
moulder of youth; and he deliberately selected from the past such items as would 
rather inspire than disillusion his pupils; we should do him injustice if we turned 
to these volumes for an impartial and scientific account of Chinese history. He 
added to the record imaginary speeches and stories into which he poured as 
much as he could of his solicitude for morals and his admiration for wisdom. If 
he idealized the past of his country he did no more than we do with our own less 
ancient past; if already our earliest presidents have become sages and saints in 
hardly a century or two, surely to the historians of a thousand years hence they 
will seem as virtuous and perfect as Yao and Shun. 

To these five Ching the Chinese add four Shu, or “Books” (of the 
Philosophers), to constitute the “Nine Classics.” First and most important of 
these is the Lun Yui, or Discourses and Dialogues, known to the English world, 
through a whim of Legge’s, as the “Analects”—.e., the collected fragments—of 
Confucius. These pages are not from the Master’s hand, but record, with 
exemplary clarity and brevity, his opinions and pronouncements as remembered 
by his followers. They were compiled within a few decades of Confucius’ death, 
perhaps by the disciples of his disciples,94 and are the least unreliable guide that 
we have to his philosophy. The most interesting and instructive of all statements 
in the Chinese Classics appears in the fourth and fifth paragraphs*! of the second 
Shu—a work known to the Chinese as Ta Hstieh, or The Great Learning. The 
Confucian philosopher and editor, Chu Hsi, attributed these paragraphs to 
Confucius, and the remainder of the treatise to Tseng Ts’an, one of the younger 
disciples; Kea Kwei, a scholar of the first century A.D., attributed the work to 
K’ung Chi, grandson of Confucius; the sceptical scholars of today agree that the 
authorship is unknown.9° All students concur in ascribing to this grandson the 


third philosophical classic of China, the Chung Yung, or Doctrine of the Mean. 
The last of the Shu is the Book of Mencius, of which we shall speak presently. 
With this volume ends the classic literature, but not the classic period, of 
Chinese thought. There were, as we shall see, rebels and heretics of every kind 
to protest against that masterpiece of conservatism, the philosophy of Confucius. 


3. The Agnosticism of Confucius 


A fragment of logic—The philosopher and the urchins—A formula of 
wisdom 


Let us try to do justice to this doctrine; it is the view of life that we shall take 
when we round out our first half-century, and for all that we know it may be 
wiser than the poetry of our youth. If we ourselves are heretics and young, this is 
the philosophy that we must marry to our own in order that our half-truths may 
beget some understanding. 

We shall not find here a system of philosophy—i.e., a consistent structure of 
logic, metaphysics, ethics and politics dominated by one idea (like the palaces of 
Nebuchadrezzar, which bore on every brick the name of the ruler). Confucius 
taught the art of reasoning not through rules or syllogisms, but by the perpetual 
play of his keen mind upon the opinions of his pupils; when they went out from 
his school they knew nothing about logic, but they could think clearly and to the 
point. Clarity and honesty of thought and expression were the first lessons of the 
Master. “The whole end of speech is to be understood”’9—a lesson not always 
remembered by philosophy. “When you know a thing, to hold that you know it; 
and when you do not, to admit the fact—this is knowledge.”9’ Obscurity of 
thought and insincere inaccuracy of speech seemed to him national calamities. If 
a prince who was not in actual fact and power a prince should cease to be called 
a prince, if a father who was not a fatherly father should cease to be called a 
father, if an unfilial son should cease to be called a son—then men might be 
stirred to reform abuses too often covered up with words. Hence when Tsze-loo 
told Confucius, “The prince of Wei has been waiting for you, in order with you 
to administer the government; what will you consider the first thing to be done?” 
he answered, to the astonishment of prince and pupil, “What is necessary is to 
rectify names.”98 

Since his dominating passion was the application of philosophy to conduct 
and government, Confucius avoided metaphysics, and tried to turn the minds of 
his followers from all recondite or celestial concerns. Though he made 


occasional mention of “Heaven” and prayer,99 and counseled his disciples to 
observe sedulously the traditional rites of ancestor worship and _ national 
sacrifice,10° he was so negative in his answers to theological questions that 
modern commentators agree in calling him an agnostic.!°! When Tsze-kung 
asked him, “Do the dead have knowledge, or are they without knowledge?” 
Confucius refused to make any definite reply.1°2 When Ke Loo asked about 
“serving the spirits” (of the dead), the Master responded: “While you are not 
able to serve men, how can you serve their spirits?” Ke Loo asked: “I venture to 
ask about death?” and was answered: “While you do not know life, how can you 
know about death?”!03 When Fan Ch’e inquired “what constituted wisdom?” 
Confucius said: “To give one’s self earnestly to the duties due to men, and, while 
respecting spiritual beings, to keep aloof from them, may be called wisdom.” 14 
His disciples tell us that “the subjects on which the Master did not talk were 
extraordinary things, feats of strength, disorder, and spiritual beings.”!05 They 
were much disturbed by this philosophic modesty, and doubtless wished that the 
Master would solve for them the mysteries of heaven. The Book of Lieh-tze tells 
with glee the fable of the street-urchins who ridiculed the Master when he 
confessed his inability to answer their simple question—“Is the sun nearer to the 
earth at dawn, when it is larger, or at noon, when it is hotter? “196 The only 
metaphysics that Confucius would recognize was the search for unity in all 
phenomena, and the effort to find some stabilizing harmony between the laws of 
right conduct and the regularities of nature. “Tsze,” he said to one of his 
favorites, “you think, I suppose, that I am one who learns many things and keeps 
them in his memory?” Tsze-kung replied, “Yes, but perhaps it is not so?” “No,” 
was the answer; “I seek unity, all-pervading.” 107 This, after all, is the essence of 
philosophy. 

His master passion was for morality. The chaos of his time seemed to him a 
moral chaos, caused perhaps by the weakening of the ancient faith and the 
spread of Sophist scepticism as to right and wrong; it was to be cured not by a 
return to the old beliefs, but by an earnest search for more complete knowledge, 
and a moral regeneration based upon a soundly regulated family life. The 
Confucian program is expressed pithily and profoundly in the famous paragraphs 
of The Great Learning: 


The ancients who wished to illustrate the highest virtue throughout 
the empire first ordered well their own states. Wishing to order well 
their states, they first regulated their families. Wishing to regulate their 
families, they first cultivated their own selves. Wishing to cultivate 
their own selves, they first rectified their hearts. Wishing to rectify 


their hearts, they first sought to be sincere in their thoughts. Wishing to 
be sincere in their thoughts, they first extended to the utmost their 
knowledge. Such extension of knowledge lay in the investigation of 
things. 

Things being investigated, knowledge became complete. Their 
knowledge being complete, their thoughts were sincere. Their thoughts 
being sincere, their hearts were then rectified. Their hearts being 
rectified, their own selves were cultivated. Their own selves being 
cultivated, their families were regulated. Their families being 
regulated, their states were rightly governed. Their states being rightly 
governed, the whole empire was made tranquil and happy.19 


This is the keynote and substance of the Confucian philosophy; one might 
forget all other words of the Master and his disciples, and yet carry away with 
these “the essence of the matter,” and a complete guide to life. The world is at 
war, says Confucius, because its constituent states are improperly governed; 
these are improperly governed because no amount of legislation can take the 
place of the natural social order provided by the family; the family is in disorder, 
and fails to provide this natural social order, because men forget that they cannot 
regulate their families if they do not regulate themselves; they fail to regulate 
themselves because they have not rectified their hearts—i.e., they have not 
cleansed their own souls of disorderly desires; their hearts are not rectified 
because their thinking is insincere, doing scant justice to reality and concealing 
rather than revealing their own natures; their thinking is insincere because they 
let their wishes discolor the facts and determine their conclusions, instead of 
seeking to extend their knowledge to the utmost by impartially investigating the 
nature of things. Let men seek impartial knowledge, and their thinking will 
become sincere; let their thoughts be sincere and their hearts will be cleansed of 
disorderly desires; let their hearts be so cleansed, and their own selves will be 
regulated; let their own selves be regulated, and their families will automatically 
be regulated—not by virtuous sermonizing or passionate punishments, but by the 
silent power of example itself; let the family be so regulated with knowledge, 
sincerity and example, and it will give forth such spontaneous social order that 
successful government will once more be a feasible thing; let the state maintain 
internal justice and tranquillity, and all the world will be peaceful and happy.—It 
is a counsel of perfection, and forgets that man is a beast of prey; but like 
Christianity it offers us a goal to strike at, and a ladder to climb. It is one of the 
golden texts of philosophy. 


4, The Way of the Higher Man 


Another portrait of the sage—Elements of character—The Golden 
Rule 


Wisdom, therefore, begins at home, and the foundation of society is a 
disciplined individual in a disciplined family. Confucius agreed with Goethe that 
self-development is the root of social development; and when Tsze-loo asked 
him, “What constitutes the Higher Man?” he replied, “The cultivation of himself 
with reverential care.”109 Here and there, throughout the dialogues, we find him 
putting together, piece by piece, his picture of the ideal man—a union of 
philosopher and saint producing the sage. The Superman of Confucius is 
composed of three virtues severally selected as supreme by Socrates, Nietzsche 
and Christ: intelligence, courage, and good will. “The Higher Man is anxious 
lest he should not get truth; he is not anxious lest poverty should come upon him. 
... He is catholic, not partisan. . . . He requires that in what he says there should 
be nothing inaccurate.”!10 But he is no mere intellect, not merely a scholar or a 
lover of knowledge; he has character as well as intelligence. “Where the solid 
qualities are in excess of accomplishments, we have rusticity; where the 
accomplishments are in excess of the solid qualities, we have the manners of a 
clerk. When the accomplishments and solid qualities are equally blended, we 
then have the man of complete virtue.”!11 Intelligence is intellect with its feet on 
the earth. 


The foundation of character is sincerity. “Is it not just an entire sincerity 
which marks the Higher Man?”!!2 “He acts before he speaks, and afterwards 
speaks according to his actions.”!13 “In archery we have something like the way 
of the Higher Man. When the archer misses the center of the target, he turns 
round and seeks for the cause of his failure in himself.”!14 “What the Higher 
Man seeks is in himself; what the lower man seeks is in others. . . . The Higher 
Man is distressed by his want of ability, not... by men’s not knowing him”; and 
yet “he dislikes the thought of his name not being mentioned after his death.”115 
He “is modest in his speech, but exceeds in his actions. . . . He seldom speaks; 
when he does he is sure to hit the point. . .. That wherein the Higher Man cannot 
be equaled is simply this: his work, which other men cannot see.”!16 He is 
moderate in word and deed; in everything “the Higher Man conforms with the 
path of the mean.”!!” For “there is no end of things by which man is affected; 
and when his likings and dislikings are not subject to regulation, he is changed 


into the nature of things as they come before him.”1!/8X!! “The Higher Man 
moves so as to make his movements in all generations a universal path; he 
behaves so as to make his conduct in all generations a universal law; he speaks 
so as to make his words in all generations a universal norm.’!29X!I He accepts 
completely the Golden Rule, which is here laid down explicitly four centuries 
before Hillel and five centuries before Christ: “Chung-kung asked about perfect 
virtue. The Master said, . . . ‘Not to do unto others as you would not wish done 
unto yourself.’!22 The principle is stated again and again, always negatively, and 
once in a single word. “Tsze-kung asked, ‘Is there one word which may serve as 
a rule of practice for all one’s life?’ The Master said, ‘Is not reciprocity such a 
word?’”123 Nevertheless he did not wish, like Lao-tze, to return good for evil; 
and when one of his pupils asked him, “What do you say concerning the 
principle that injury should be recompensed with kindness?” he replied, more 
sharply than was his custom: “With what, then, will you recompense kindness? 
Recompense injury with justice, and recompense kindness with kindness.” 124 

The very basis of the Higher Man’s character is an overflowing sympathy 
towards all men. He is not angered by the excellences of other men; when he 
sees men of worth he thinks of equaling them; when he sees men of low worth 
he turns inward and examines himself;!24a for there are few faults that we do not 
share with our neighbors. He pays no attention to slander or violent speech.1!24> 
He is courteous and affable to all, but he does not gush forth indiscriminate 
praise.!25 He treats his inferiors without contempt, and his superiors without 
seeking to court their favor.!26 He is grave in deportment, since men will not 
take seriously one who is not serious with them; he is slow in words and earnest 
in conduct; he is not quick with his tongue, or given to clever repartee; he is 
earnest because he has work to do—and this is the secret of his unaffected 
dignity.12”7 He is courteous even to his familiars, but maintains his reserve 
towards all, even his son.!28 Confucius sums up the qualities of his “Higher 
Man”—so similar to the Megalopsychos, or “Great-Minded Man,” of Aristotle— 
in these words: 


The Higher Man has nine things which are subjects with him of 
thoughtful consideration. In regard to the use of his eyes he is anxious 
to see clearly. . . . In regard to his countenance he is anxious that it 
should be benign. In regard to his demeanor he is anxious that it 
should be respectful. In regard to his speech he is anxious that it 
should be sincere. In regard to his doing of business he is anxious that 
it should be reverently careful. In regard to what he doubts about, he is 
anxious to question others. When he is angry he thinks of the 


difficulties his anger may involve him in. When he sees gain to be got 
he thinks of righteousness. !29 


5. Confucian Politics 


Popular sovereignty—Government by example—The decentralization 
of wealth—Music and manners—Socialism and revolution 


None but such men, in the judgment of Confucius, could restore the family 
and redeem the state. Society rests upon the obedience of the children to their 
parents, and of the wife to her husband; when these go, chaos comes.!39 Only 
one thing is higher than this law of obedience, and that is the moral law. “In 
serving his parents (a son) may remonstrate with them, but gently; when he sees 
that they do not incline to follow (his advice), he shows an increased degree of 
reverence, but does not abandon (his purpose). . .. When the command is wrong, 
a son should resist his father, and a minister should resist his August Master.”!31 
Here was one root of Mencius’ doctrine of the divine right of revolution. 

There was not much of the revolutionist in Confucius; perhaps he suspected 
that the inheritors of a revolution are made of the same flesh as the men whom it 
deposed. But he wrote bravely enough in the Book of Odes: “Before the 
sovereigns of the Shang (Dynasty) had lost (the hearts of) the people, they were 
the mates of God. Take warning from the house of Shang. The great decree is 
not easily preserved.”!32 The people are the actual and proper source of political 
sovereignty, for any government that does not retain their confidence sooner or 
later falls. 


Tsze-kung asked about government. The Master said, “(The 
requisites of government) are three: that there should be sufficiency of 
food, sufficiency of military equipment, and the confidence of the 
people in their ruler.” Tsze-kung said, “If it cannot be helped, and one 
of these must be dispensed with, which of the three should be foregone 
first?” “The military equipment,” said the Master. Tsze-kung asked 
again, “If it cannot be helped, and one of the remaining two must be 
dispensed with, which of them should be foregone?” The Master 
answered, “Part with the food. From of old, death has been the lot of 
all men; but if the people have no faith (in their rulers) there is no 
standing (for the state).”133 


The first principle of government, in the view of Confucius, is as the first 
principle of character—sincerity. Therefore the prime instrument of government 
is good example: the ruler must be an eminence of model behavior, from which, 
by prestige imitation, right conduct will pour down upon his people. 


Ke K’ang asked Confucius about government, saying, “What do 
you say to killing the unprincipled for the good of the principled?” 
Confucius replied, “Sir, in carrying on your government, why should 
you use killing at all? Let your (evinced) desires be for what is good, 
and the people will be good. The relation between superiors and 
inferiors is like that between the wind and the grass. The grass must 
bend when the wind blows across it. .. . He who exercises government 
by means of his virtue may be compared to the north polar star, which 
keeps its place, and all the stars turn toward it... . Ke K’ang asked 
how to cause the people to reverence (their ruler), to be faithful to him, 
and to urge themselves to virtue. The Master said, “Let him preside 
over them with gravity—then they will reverence him. Let him be 
filial and kind to all—then they will be faithful to him. Let him 
advance the good and teach the incompetent—then they will eagerly 
seek to be virtuous.” 134 


As good example is the first instrument of government, good appointments 
are the second. “Employ the upright and put aside the crooked: in this way the 
crooked can be made to be upright.”!35 “The administration of government,” 
says the Doctrine of the Mean, “lies in (getting proper) men. Such men are to be 
got by means of (the ruler’s) own character.”!56 What would not a ministry of 
Higher Men do, even in one generation, to cleanse the state and guide the people 
to a loftier level of civilization?137 First of all, they would avoid foreign relations 
as much as possible, and seek to make their state so independent of outside 
supplies that it would never be tempted to war for them. They would reduce the 
luxury of courts, and seek a wide distribution of wealth, for “the centralization of 
wealth is the way to scatter the people, and letting it be scattered among them is 
the way to collect the people.”!5° They would decrease punishments, and 
increase public instruction; for “there being instruction, there will be no 
distinction of classes.”!59 The higher subjects would be forbidden to the 
mediocre, but music would be taught to all. “When one has mastered music 
completely, and regulates his heart and mind accordingly, the natural, correct, 
gentle and sincere heart is easily developed, and joy attends its development. .. . 
The best way to improve manners and customs is to . . . pay attention to the 


composition of the music played in the country.x!V . . . Manners and music 
should not for a moment be neglected by any one. . . . Benevolence is akin to 
music, and righteousness to good manners.” 140 

Good manners, too, must be a care of the government, for when manners 
decay the nation decays with them. Imperceptibly the rules of propriety form at 
least the outward character,!41 and add to the sage the graciousness of the 
gentleman; we become what we do. Politically “the usages of propriety serve as 
dykes for the people against evil excesses”; and “he who thinks the old 
embankments useless, and destroys them, is sure to suffer from the desolation 
caused by overflowing water”:1!42 one almost hears the stern voice of the angry 
Master echoing those words today from that Hall of the Classics where once all 
his words were engraved in stone, and which revolution has left desecrated and 
forlorn. 

And yet Confucius too had his Utopias and dreams, and might have 
sympathized at times with men who, convinced that the dynasty had lost “the 
great decree” or “mandate of Heaven,” dragged down one system of order in the 
hope of rearing a better one on the ruins. In the end he became a socialist, and 
gave his fancy rein: 


When the Great Principle (of the Great Similarity) prevails, the 
whole world becomes a republic; they elect men of talents, virtue and 
ability; they talk about sincere agreement, and cultivate universal 
peace. Thus men do not regard as their parents only their own parents, 
nor treat as their children only their own children. A competent 
provision is secured for the aged till their death, employment for the 
middle-aged, and the means of growing up for the young. The 
widowers, widows, orphans, childless men, and those who are disabled 
by disease, are all sufficiently maintained. Each man has his rights, 
and each woman her individuality safeguarded. They produce wealth, 
disliking that it should be thrown away upon the ground, but not 
wishing to keep it for their own gratification. Disliking idleness they 
labor, but not alone with a view to their own advantage. In this way 
selfish schemings are repressed and find no way to arise. Robbers, 
filchers and rebellious traitors do not exist. Hence the outer doors 
remain open, and are not shut. This is the state of what I call the Great 
Similarity. 143 


6. The Influence of Confucius 


The Confucian scholars—Their victory over the Legalists—Defects of 
Confucianism—The contemporaneity of Confucius 


The success of Confucius was posthumous, but complete. His philosophy had 
struck a practical and political note that endeared it to the Chinese after death 
had removed the possibility of his insisting upon its realization. Since men of 
letters never quite reconcile themselves to being men of letters, the literati of the 
centuries after Confucius attached themselves sedulously to his doctrine as a 
road to influence and public employment, and created a class of Confucian 
scholars destined to become the most powerful group in the empire. Schools 
sprang up here and there for the teaching of the Master’s philosophy as handed 
down by his disciples, developed by Mencius, and emended by a thousand 
pundits in the course of time; and these schools, as the intellectual centers of 
China, kept civilization alive during centuries of political collapse, much as the 
monks preserved some measure of ancient culture, and some degree of social 
order, during the Dark Ages that followed the fall of Rome. 

A rival school, the “Legalists,” disputed for a while this leadership of 
Confucian thought in the political world, and occasionally moulded the policy of 
the state. To make government depend upon the good example of the governors 
and the inherent goodness of the governed, said the Legalists, was to take a 
considerable risk; history had offered no superabundance of precedents for the 
successful operation of these idealistic principles. Not men but laws should rule, 
they argued; and laws must be enforced until, becoming a second nature to a 
society, they are obeyed without force. The people are not intelligent enough to 
rule themselves well; they prosper best under an aristocracy. Even tradesmen are 
not too intelligent, but pursue their interests very often to the detriment of the 
state; perhaps, said some of the Legalists, it would be wiser for the state to 
socialize capital, monopolize trade, and prevent the manipulation of prices and 
the concentration of wealth.!44 These were ideas that were destined to appear 
again and again in the history of Chinese government. 

In the long run the philosophy of Confucius triumphed. We shall see later 
how the mighty Shih Huangti, with a Legalist for his prime minister, sought to 
end the influence of Confucius by ordering that all existing Confucian literature 
should be burned. But the power of the word proved stronger than that of the 
sword; the books which the “First Emperor” sought to destroy became holy and 
precious through his enmity, and men died as martyrs in the effort to preserve 
them. When Shih Huangti and his brief dynasty had passed away, a wiser 
emperor, Wu Ti, brought the Confucian literature out of hiding, gave office to its 


students, and strengthened the Han Dynasty by introducing the ideas and 
methods of Confucius into the education of Chinese youth and statesmanship. 
Sacrifices were decreed in honor of Confucius; the texts of the Classics were by 
imperial command engraved on stone, and became the official religion of the 
state. Rivaled at times by the influence of Taoism, and eclipsed for a while by 
Buddhism, Confucianism was restored and exalted by the T’ang Dynasty, and 
the great T’ai Tsung ordered that a temple should be erected to Confucius, and 
sacrifices offered in it by scholars and officials, in every town and village of the 
empire. During the Sung Dynasty a virile school of “Neo-Confucians” arose, 
whose innumerable commentaries on the Classics spread the philosophy of the 
Master, in varied dilutions, throughout the Far East, and stimulated a 
philosophical development in Japan. From the rise of the Han Dynasty to the fall 
of the Manchus—i.e., for two thousand years—the doctrine of Confucius 
moulded and dominated the Chinese mind. 

The history of China might be written in terms of that influence. For 
generation after generation the writings of the Master were the texts of the 
official schools, and nearly every lad who came through those schools had 
learned those texts by heart. The stoic conservatism of the ancient sage sank 
almost into the blood of the people, and gave to the nation, and to its individuals, 
a dignity and profundity unequaled elsewhere in the world or in history. With the 
help of this philosophy China developed a harmonious community life, a zealous 
admiration for learning and wisdom, and a quiet and stable culture which made 
Chinese civilization strong enough to survive every invasion, and to remould 
every invader in its own image. Only in Christianity and in Buddhism can we 
find again so heroic an effort to transmute into decency the natural brutality of 
men. And today, as then, no better medicine could be prescribed for any people 
suffering from the disorder generated by an intellectualist education, a decadent 
moral code, and a weakened fibre of individual and national character, than the 
absorption of the Confucian philosophy by the nation’s youth. 

But that philosophy could not be a complete nourishment in itself. It was well 
fitted to a nation struggling out of chaos and weakness into order and strength, 
but it would prove a shackle upon a country compelled by international 
competition to change and grow. The rules of propriety, destined to form 
character and social order, became a strait-jacket forcing almost every vital 
action into a prescribed and unaltered mould. There was something prim and 
Puritan about Confucianism which checked too thoroughly the natural and 
vigorous impulses of mankind; its virtue was so complete as to bring sterility. 
No room was left in it for pleasure and adventure, and little for friendship and 
love. It helped to keep woman in supine debasement,!45 and its cold perfection 


froze the nation into a conservatism as hostile to progress as it was favorable to 
peace. 

We must not blame all this upon Confucius; one cannot be expected to do the 
thinking of twenty centuries. We ask of a thinker only that, as the result of a 
lifetime of thought, he shall in some way illuminate our path to understanding. 
Few men have done this more certainly than Confucius. As we read him, and 
perceive how little of him must be erased today because of the growth of 
knowledge and the change of circumstance, how soundly he offers us guidance 
even in our contemporary world, we forget his platitudes and his unbearable 
perfection, and join his pious grandson, K’ung Chi in that superlative eulogy 
which began the deification of Confucius: 


Chung-ni (Confucius) handed down the doctrines of Yao and Shun 
as if they had been his ancestors, and elegantly displayed the 
regulations of Wen and Wu, taking them as his model. Above he 
harmonized with the times of heaven, and below he was conformed to 
the water and land. 

He may be compared to heaven and earth in their supporting and 
containing, their overshadowing and curtaining, all things. He may be 
compared to the four seasons in their alternating progress, and to the 
sun and moon in their successive shining. .. . 

All-embracing and vast, he is like heaven. Deep and active as a 
fountain, he is like the abyss. He is seen, and the people all reverence 
him; he speaks, and the people all believe him; he acts, and the people 
are all pleased with him. 

Therefore his fame overspreads the Middle Kingdom, and extends 
to all barbarous tribes. Wherever ships and carriages reach, wherever 
the strength of man penetrates, wherever the heavens overshadow and 
the earth sustains, wherever the sun and moon shine, wherever frosts 
and dews fall—all who have blood and breath unfeignedly honor and 
love him. Hence it is said: “He is the equal of Heaven.” 146 


III. SOCIALISTS AND ANARCHISTS 


The two hundred years that followed upon Confucius were centuries of lively 
controversy and raging heresy. Having discovered the pleasures of philosophy, 
some men, like Hui Sze and Kung Sun Lung, played with logic, and invented 
paradoxes of reasoning as varied and subtle as Zeno’s.!4” Philosophers flocked 
to the city of Lo-yang as, in the same centuries, they were flocking to Benares 


and Athens; and they enjoyed in the Chinese capital all that freedom of speech 
and thought which made Athens the intellectual center of the Mediterranean 
world. Sophists called Tsung-heng-kia, or “Crisscross Philosophers,” crowded 
the capital to teach all and sundry the art of persuading any man to anything.1!48 
To Lo-yang came Mencius, inheritor of the mantle of Confucius, Chuang-tze, 
greatest of Lao-tze’s followers, Hsiin-tze, the apostle of original evil, and Mo Ti, 
the prophet of universal love. 


1. Mo Ti, Altruist 
An early logician—Christian—and pacifist 


“Mo Ti,” said his enemy, Mencius, “loved all men, and would gladly wear 
out his whole being from head to heel for the benefit of mankind.1!49 
He was a native of Lu, like Confucius, and flourished shortly after the passing of 
the sage. He condemned the impracticality of Confucius’ thought, and offered to 
replace it by exhorting all men to love one another. He was among the earliest of 
Chinese logicians, and the worst of Chinese reasoners. He stated the problem of 
logic with great simplicity: 


These are what I call the Three Laws of Reasoning: 

1. Where to find the foundation. Find it in the study of the 
experiences of the wisest men of the past. 

2. How to take a general survey of it? Examine the facts of the 
actual experience of the people. 

3. How to apply it? Put it into law and governmental policy, and see 
whether or not it is conducive to the welfare of the state and the 
people. 150 


On this basis Mo Ti proceeded to prove that ghosts and spirits are real, for 
many people have seen them. He objected strongly to Confucius’ coldly 
impersonal view of heaven, and argued for the personality of God. Like Pascal, 
he thought religion a good wager: if the ancestors to whom we sacrifice hear us, 
we have made a good bargain; if they are quite dead, and unconscious of our 
offerings, the sacrifice gives us an opportunity to “gather our relatives and 
neighbors and participate in the enjoyment of the sacrificial victuals and 
drinks.” 151 


In the same manner, reasons Mo Ti, universal love is the only solution of the 
social problem; for if it were applied there is no doubt that it would bring Utopia. 
“Men in general loving one another, the strong would not make prey of the 
weak, the many would not plunder the few, the rich would not insult the poor, 
the noble would not be insolent to the mean, and the deceitful would not impose 
upon the simple.”!52 Selfishness is the source of all evil, from the acquisitiveness 
of the child to the conquest of an empire. Mo Ti marvels that a man who steals a 
pig is universally condemned and generally punished, while a man who invades 
and appropriates a kingdom is a hero to his people and a model to posterity.1°3 
From this pacifism Mo Ti advanced to such vigorous criticism of the state that 
his doctrine verged on anarchism, and frightened the authorities.154 Once, his 
biographers assure us, when the State Engineer of the Kingdom of Chu was 
about to invade the state of Sung in order to test a new siege ladder which he had 
invented, Mo Ti dissuaded him by preaching to him his doctrine of universal 
love and peace. “Before I met you,” said the Engineer, “I had wanted to conquer 
the state of Sung. But since I have seen you I would not have it even if it were 
given to me without resistance but with no just cause.” “If so,” replied Mo Ti, “it 
is as if I had already given you the state of Sung. Do persist in your righteous 
course, and I will give you the whole world.” 155 

The Confucian scholars, as well as the politicians of Lo-yang, met these 
amiable proposals with laughter.15° Nevertheless Mo Ti had his followers, and 
for two centuries his views became the religion of a pacifistic sect. Two of his 
disciples, Sung Ping and Kung Sun Lung, waged active campaigns for 
disarmament.!5’ Han Fei, the greatest critic of his age, attacked the movement 
from what we might call a Nietzchean standpoint, arguing that until men had 
actually sprouted the wings of universal love, war would continue to be the 
arbiter of nations. When Shih Huangti ordered his famous “burning of the 
books,” the literature of Mohism was cast into the flames along with the volumes 
of Confucius; and unlike the writings and doctrines of the Master, the new 
religion did not survive the conflagration.158 


2. Yang Chu, Egoist 


An epicurean determinist—The case for wickedness 


Meanwhile a precisely opposite doctrine had found vigorous expression 
among the Chinese. Yang Chu, of whom we know nothing except through the 
mouths of his enemies,!59 announced paradoxically that life is full of suffering, 


and that its chief purpose is pleasure. There is no god, said Yang, and no after- 
life; men are the helpless puppets of the blind natural forces that made them, and 
that gave them their unchosen ancestry and their inalienable character.!69 The 
wise man will accept this fate without complaint, but will not be fooled by all the 
nonsense of Confucius and Mo Ti about inherent virtue, universal love, and a 
good name: morality is a deception practised upon the simple by the clever; 
universal love is the delusion of children who do not know the universal enmity 
that forms the law of life; and a good name is a posthumous bauble which the 
fools who paid so dearly for it cannot enjoy. In life the good suffer like the bad, 
and the wicked seem to enjoy themselves more keenly than the good.!6! The 
wisest men of antiquity were not moralists and rulers, as Confucius supposed, 
but sensible sensualists who had the good fortune to antedate the legislators and 
the philosophers, and who enjoyed the pleasures of every impulse. It is true that 
the wicked sometimes leave a bad name behind them, but this is a matter that 
does not disturb their bones. Consider, says Yang Chu, the fate of the good and 
the evil: 


All agree in considering Shun, Yii, Chou-kung and Confucius to 
have been the most admirable of men, and Chieh and Chou the most 
wicked.XV 

Now Shun had to plough the ground on the south of the Ho, and to 
play the potter by the Lei lake. His four limbs had not even a 
temporary rest; for his mouth and belly he could not even find pleasant 
food and warm clothing. No love of his parents rested upon him; no 
affection of his brothers and sisters... . When Yao at length resigned 
to him the throne, he was advanced in age; his wisdom was decayed; 
his son Shang-chun proved without ability; and he had finally to resign 
the throne to Yui. Sorrowfully came he to his death. Of all mortals 
never was one whose life was so worn out and empoisoned as his. . . . 

All the energies of Yii were spent on his labors with the land; a 
child was born to him, but he could not foster it; he passed his door 
without entering; his body became bent and withered; the skin of his 
hands and feet became thick and callous. When at length Shun 
resigned to him the throne, he lived in a low mean house, though his 
sacrificial apron and cap were elegant. Sorrowfully came he to his 
death. Of all mortals never was one whose life was so saddened and 
embittered as his... . 

Confucius understood the ways of the ancient sovereigns and kings. 
He responded to the invitations of the princes of his time. The tree was 


cut down over him in Sung; the traces of his footsteps were removed 
in Wei; he was reduced to extremity in Shang and Chou; he was 
surrounded in Ch’an and Ts’i; . . . he was disgraced by Yang Hu. 
Sorrowfully came he to his death. Of all mortals never was one whose 
life was so agitated and hurried as his. 

These four sages, during their lives, had not a single day’s joy. 
Since their death they have had a fame that will last through myriads 
of ages. But that fame is what no one who cares for what is real would 
chose. Celebrate them—they do not know it. Reward them—they do 
not know it. Their fame is no more to them than to the trunk of a tree, 
or a Clod of earth. 

(On the other hand) Chieh came into the accumulated wealth of 
many generations; to him belonged the honor of the royal seat; his 
wisdom was enough to enable him to set at defiance all below; his 
power was enough to shake the world. He indulged the pleasures to 
which his eyes and ears prompted him; he carried out whatever it came 
into his thoughts to do. Brightly came he to his death. Of all mortals 
never was one whose life was so luxurious and dissipated as his. Chou 
(Hsin) came into the accumulated wealth of many generations; to him 
belonged the honor of the royal seat; his power enabled him to do 
whatever he would; . . . he indulged his feelings in all his palaces; he 
gave the reins to his lusts through the long night; he never made 
himself bitter by the thought of propriety and righteousness. Brightly 
came he to his destruction. Of all mortals never was one whose life 
was as abandoned as his. 

These two villains, during their lives, had the joy of gratifying their 
desires. Since their death, they have had the (evil) fame of folly and 
tyranny. But the reality (of enjoyment) is what no fame can give. 
Reproach them—they do not know it. Praise them—they do not know 
it. Their (ill) fame is no more to them than the trunk of a tree, or a clod 
of earth. 162 


How different all this is from Confucius! Again we suspect that time, who is a 
reactionary, has preserved for us the most respectable of Chinese thinkers, and 
has swallowed nearly all the rest in the limbo of forgotten souls. And perhaps 
time is right: humanity itself could not long survive if many were of Yan Chu’s 
mind. The only answer to him is that society cannot exist if the individual does 
not cooperate with his followers in the give and take, the bear and forbear, of 
moral restraints; and the developed individual cannot exist without society; our 


life depends upon those very limitations that constrain us. Some historians have 
found in the spread of such egoist philosophies part cause of that disintegration 
which marked Chinese society in the fourth and third centuries before Christ.163 
No wonder that Mencius, the Dr. Johnson of his age, raised his voice in 
scandalized protest against the epicureanism of Yang Chu, as well as against the 
idealism of Mo Ti. 


The words of Yang Chu and Mo Ti fill the world. If you listen to 
people’s discourses about it, you will find that they have adopted the 
views of the one or the other. Now Yang’s principle is, “Each for 
himself”’—which does not acknowledge the claims of the sovereign. 
Mo’s principle is, “To love all equally”’—which does not acknowledge 
the peculiar affection due to a father. To acknowledge neither king nor 
father is to be in the state of a beast. If their principles are not stopped, 
and the principles of Confucius set forth, their perverse speaking will 
delude the people, and stop up the path of benevolence and 
righteousness. 

I am alarmed by these things, and address myself to the defense of 
the doctrines of the former sages, and to oppose Yang and Mo. I drive 
away their licentious expressions, so that such perverse speakers may 
not be able to show themselves. When sages shall rise up again, they 
will not change my words. 164 


3. Mencius, Mentor of Princes 


A model mother—A philosopher among kings—Are men by nature 
good ?—Single tax—Mencius and the communists—The profit-motive 
—The right of revolution 


Mencius, destined to be second in fame to Confucius alone in the rich annals 
of Chinese philosophy, belonged to the ancient family of Mang; his name Mang 
Ko was changed by an imperial decree to Mang-tze—i.e., Mang the Master or 
Philosopher; and the Latin-trained scholars of Europe transformed him into 
Mencius, as they had changed K’ung-fu-tze into Confucius. 

We know the mother of Mencius almost as intimately as we know him; for 
Chinese historians, who have made her famous as a model of maternity, recount 
many pretty stories of her. Thrice, we are told, she changed her residence on his 
account: once because they lived near a cemetery, and the boy began to behave 


like an undertaker; another time because they lived near a slaughterhouse, and 
the boy imitated too well the cries of the slain animals; and again because they 
lived near a market place, and the boy began to act the part of a tradesman; 
finally she found a home near a school, and was satisfied. When the boy 
neglected his studies she cut through, in his presence, the thread of her shuttle; 
and when he asked why she did so destructive a thing, she explained that she 
was but imitating his own negligence, and the lack of continuity in his studies 
and his development. He became an assiduous student, married, resisted the 
temptation to divorce his wife, opened a school of philosophy, gathered a 
famous collection of students about him, and received invitations from various 
princes to come and discuss with them his theories of government. He hesitated 
to leave his mother in her old age, but she sent him off with a speech that 
endeared her to all Chinese males, and may have been composed by one of them. 


It does not belong to a woman to determine anything of herself, but 
she is subject to the rule of the three obediences. When young she has 
to obey her parents; when married she has to obey her husband; when 
a widow she has to obey her son. You are a man in your full maturity, 
and I am old. Do you act as your conviction of righteousness tells you 
you ought to do, and I will act according to the rule which belongs to 
me. Why should you be anxious about me?165 


He went, for the itch to teach is a part of the itch to rule; scratch the one and 
find the other. Like Voltaire, Mencius preferred monarchy to democracy, on the 
ground that in democracy it is necessary to educate all if the government is to 
succeed, while under monarchy it is only required that the philosopher should 
bring one man—the king—to wisdom, in order to produce the perfect state. 
“Correct what is wrong in the prince’s mind. Once rectify the prince, and the 
kingdom will be settled.”16° He went first to Ch’i, and tried to rectify its Prince 
Hsuan; he accepted an honorary office, but refused the salary that went with it; 
and soon finding that the Prince was not interested in philosophy, he withdrew to 
the small principality of T’ang, whose ruler became a sincere but ineffectual 
pupil. Mencius returned to Ch’i, and proved his growth in wisdom and 
understanding by accepting a lucrative office from Prince Hsuan. When, during 
these comfortable years, his mother died, he buried her with such pomp that his 
pupils were scandalized; he explained to them that it was only a sign of his filial 
devotion. Some years later Hsuan set out upon a war of conquest, and, resenting 
Mencius’ untimely pacifism, terminated his employment. Hearing that the Prince 
of Sung had expressed his intention of ruling like a philosopher, Mencius 


journeyed to his court, but found that the report had been exaggerated. Like the 
men invited to an ancient wedding-feast, the various princes had many excuses 
for not being rectified. “I have an infirmity,” said one of them; “I love valor.” “I 
have an infirmity,” said another; “I am fond of wealth.”!6” Mencius retired from 
public life, and gave his declining years to the instruction of students and the 
composition of a work in which he described his conversations with the royalty 
of his time. We cannot tell to what extent these should be classed with those of 
Walter Savage Landor; nor do we know whether this composition was the work 
of Mencius himself, or of his pupils, or of neither, or of both.168 We can only say 
that the Book of Mencius is one of the most highly honored of China’s 
philosophical classics. 

His doctrine is as severely secular as that of Confucius. There is little here 
about logic, or epistemology, or metaphysics; the Confucians left such subtleties 
to the followers of Lao-tze, and confined themselves to moral and political 
speculation. What interests Mencius is the charting of the good life, and the 
establishment of government by good men. His basic claim is that men are by 
nature good,!69 and that the social problem arises not out of the nature of men 
but out of the wickedness of governments. Hence philosophers must become 
kings, or the kings of this world must become philosophers. 


“Now, if your Majesty will institute a government whose action 
will be benevolent, this will cause all the officers in the kingdom to 
wish to stand in your Majesty’s court, and all the farmers to wish to 
plough in your Majesty’s fields, and all the merchants to wish to store 
their goods in your Majesty’s market-places, and all traveling strangers 
to wish to make their tours on your Majesty’s roads, and all throughout 
the Kingdom who feel aggrieved by their rulers to wish to come and 
complain to your Majesty. And when they are so bent, who will be 
able to keep them back?” 

The King said, “I am stupid, and not able to advance to this.” 170 


The good ruler would war not against other countries, but against the 
common enemy—poverty, for it is out of poverty and ignorance that crime and 
disorder come. To punish men for crimes committed as the result of a lack of 
opportunities offered them for employment is a dastardly trap to set for the 
people.!”71 A government is responsible for the welfare of its people, and should 
regulate economic processes accordingly.!72 It should tax chiefly the ground 
itself, rather than what is built or done on it;!73 it should abolish all tariffs, and 
should develop universal and compulsory education as the soundest basis of a 


civilized development; “good laws are not equal to winning the people by good 
instruction.”!74 “That whereby man differs from the lower animals is but small. 
Most people throw it away; only superior men preserve it.”!75 

We perceive how old are the political problems, attitudes and solutions of our 
enlightened age when we learn that Mencius was rejected by the princes for his 
radicalism, and was scorned for his conservatism by the socialists and 
communists of his time. When the “shrike-tongued barbarian of the south,” Hsu 
Hsing, raised the flag of the proletarian dictatorship, demanding that 
workingmen should be made the heads of the state (“The magistrates,” said Hsu, 
“should be laboring men”), and many of “The Learned,” then as now, flocked to 
the new standard, Mencius rejected the idea scornfully, and argued that 
government should be in the hands of educated men.”!76 But he denounced the 
profit-motive in human society, and rebuked Sung K’ang for proposing to win 
the kings to pacifism by persuading them, in modern style, of the 
unprofitableness of war. 


Your aim is great, but your argument is not good. If you, starting 
from the point of profit, offer your persuasive counsels to the kings of 
Ch’in and Ch’i, and if those kings are pleased with the consideration 
of profit so as to stop the movements of their armies, then all 
belonging to those armies will rejoice in the cessation (of war), and 
will find their pleasures in (the pursuit of) profit. Ministers will serve 
the sovereign for the profit of which they cherish the thought; sons will 
serve their fathers, and younger brothers will serve their elder brothers, 
from the same consideration; and the issue will be that, abandoning 
benevolence and righteousness, sovereign and minister, father and son, 
younger brother and elder, will carry on all their intercourse with this 
thought of profit cherished in their breasts. But never has there been 
such a state (of society), without ruin being the result of it.177 


He recognized the right of revolution, and preached it in the face of kings. He 
denounced war as a crime, and shocked the hero-worshipers of his time by 
writing: “There are men who say: ‘I am skilful at marshaling troops, I am skilful 
at conducting a battle.” They are great criminals.”!”8 “There has never been a 
good war,” he said.!7? He condemned the luxury of the courts, and sternly 
rebuked the king who fed his dogs and swine while famine was consuming his 
people.!80 When a king argued that he could not prevent famine, Mencius told 
him that he should resign.!8! “The people,” he taught, “are the most important 


element (in a nation); . . . the sovereign is the lighest”;!82 and the people have 
the right to depose their rulers, even, now and then, to kill them. 


The King Hsuan asked about the high ministers. . . . Mencius 
answered: “If the princes have great faults, they ought to remonstrate 
with him; and if he do not listen to them after they have done so again 
and again, they ought to dethrone him.” . . . Mencius proceeded: 
“Suppose that the chief criminal judge could not regulate the officers 
(under him), how would you deal with him?” The King said, “Dismiss 
him.” Mencius again said: “If within the four borders (of your 
kingdom) there is not good government, what is to be done?” The 
King looked to the right and left, and spoke of other matters. . . . The 
King Hsuan asked, “Was it so that T’ang banished Chieh, and that 
King Wu smote Chou (Hsin)?” Mencius replied, “It is so in the 
records.” The King said, “May a minister put his sovereign to death?” 
Mencius said: “He who outrages the benevolence (proper to his nature) 
is called a robber; he who outrages righteousness is called a ruffian. 
The robber and the ruffian we call a mere fellow. I have heard of the 
cutting off of the fellow Chou, but I have not heard of putting a 
sovereign to death.” 183 


It was brave doctrine, and had much to do with the establishment of the 
principle, recognized by the kings as well as the people of China, that a ruler 
who arouses the enmity of his people has lost the “mandate of Heaven,” and may 
be removed. It is not to be marveled at that Hung-wu, founder of the Ming 
Dynasty, having read with great indignation the conversations of Mencius with 
King Hsuan, ordered Mencius to be degraded from his place in the temple of 
Confucius, where a royal edict of 1084 had erected his tablet. But within a year 
the tablet was restored; and until the Revolution of 1911 Mencius remained one 
of the heroes of China, the second great name and influence in the history of 
Chinese orthodox philosophy. To him and to Chu HsiXV! Confucius owed his 
intellectual leadership of China for more than two thousand years. 


4. Hstin-tze, Realist 


The evil nature of man—The necessity of law 


There were many weaknesses in Mencius’ philosophy, and _his 
contemporaries exposed them with a fierce delight. Was it true that men were by 
nature good, and were led to evil only by wicked institutions?—or was human 
nature itself responsible for the ills of society? Here was an early formulation of 
a conflict that has raged for some eons between reformers and conservatives. 
Does education diminish crime, increase virtue, and lead men into Utopia? Are 
philosophers fit to govern states, or do their theories worse confound the 
confusion which they seek to cure? 

The ablest and most hardheaded of Mencius’ critics was a public official who 
seems to have died at the age of seventy about the year 235 B.c. As Mencius had 
believed human nature to be good in all men, so Hsiin-tze believed it to be bad in 
all men; even Shun and Yao were savages at birth.184 Hsiin, in the fragment that 
remains of him, writes like another Hobbes: 


The nature of man is evil; the good which it shows is factitious.XV!! 
There belongs to it, even at his birth, the love of gain; and as actions 
are in accordance with this, contentions and robberies grow up, and 
self-denial and yielding to others are not to be found (by nature); there 
belong to it envy and dislike, and as actions are in accordance with 
these, violence and injuries spring up, and self-devotedness and faith 
are not to be found; there belong to it the desires of the ears and the 
eyes, leading to the love of sounds and beauty, and as the actions are in 
accordance with these, lewdness and disorder spring up, and 
righteousness and propriety, with their various orderly displays, are 
not to be found. It thus appears that to follow man’s nature and yield 
obedience to its feelings will assuredly conduct to contentions and 
robberies, to the violation of the duties belonging to every one’s lot, 
and the confounding of all distinctions, till the issue will be a state of 
savagery; and that there must be the influence of teachers and laws, 
and the guidance of propriety and righteousness, from which will 
spring self-denial, yielding to others, and an observance of the well- 
ordered regulations of conduct, till the issue will be a state of good 
government. .. . The sage kings of antiquity, understanding that the 
nature of man was thus evil, . . . set up the principles of righteousness 
and propriety, and framed laws and regulations to straighten and 
ornament the feelings of that nature and correct them, . . . so that they 
might all go forth in the way of moral government and in agreement 
with reason. 185 


Hstin-tze concluded, like Turgeniev, that nature is not a temple but a 
workshop; she provides the raw material, but intelligence must do the rest. By 
proper training, he thought, these naturally evil men might be transformed even 
into saints, if that should be desirable.18° Being also a poet, he put Francis Bacon 
into doggerel: 


You glorify Nature and meditate on her; 

Why not domesticate her and regulate her? 

You obey Nature and sing her praise; 

Why not control her course and use it? 

You look upon the seasons with reverence, and await them; 
Why not respond to them by seasonly activities? 

You depend on things and marvel at them; 

Why not unfold your own ability and transform them?!87 


5. Chuang-tze, Idealist 


The Return to Nature—Governmentless society—The Way of Nature— 
The limits of the intellect—The evolution of man—The Button- 
Moulder—The influence of Chinese philosophy in Europe 


The “return to Nature,” however, could not be so readily discouraged; it 
found voice in this age as in every other, and by what might be called a natural 
accident its exponent was the most eloquent writer of his time. Chuang-tze, 
loving Nature as the only mistress who always welcomed him, whatever his 
infidelities or his age, poured into his philosophy the poetic sensitivity of a 
Rousseau, and yet sharpened it with the satiric wit of a Voltaire. Who could 
imagine Mencius so far forgetting himself as to describe a man as having “a 
large goitre like an earthenware jar?”!88 Chuang belongs to literature as well as 
to philosophy. 

He was born in the province of Sung, and held minor office for a time in the 
city of Khi-yiian. He visited the same courts as Mencius, but neither, in his 
extant writings, mentions the other’s name; perhaps they loved each other like 
contemporaries. Story has it that he refused high office twice. When the Duke of 
Wei offered him the prime ministry he dismissed the royal messengers with a 
curtness indicative of a writer’s dreams: “Go away quickly, and do not soil me 
with your presence. I had rather amuse and enjoy myself in a filthy ditch than be 
subject to the rules and restrictions in the court of a sovereign.” 189 While he was 


fishing two great officers brought him a message from the King of Khu: “I wish 
to trouble you with the charge of all my territories.” Chuang, Chuang tells us, 
answered without turning away from his fishing: 


“T have heard that in Khu there is a spirit-like tortoise-shell, the 
wearer of which died three thousand years ago, and which the king 
keeps, in his ancestral temple, in a hamper covered with a cloth. Was it 
better for the tortoise to die and leave its shell to be thus honored? Or 
would it have been better for it to live, and keep on dragging its tail 
after it over the mud?” The two officers said, “It would have been 
better for it to live, and draw its tail after it over the mud.” “Go your 
ways,” said Chuang; “I will keep on drawing my tail after me through 
the mud.” 190 


His respect for governments equaled that of his spiritual ancestor, Lao-tze. He 
took delight in pointing out how many qualities kings and governors shared with 
thieves.!91 If, by some negligence on his part, a true philosopher should find 
himself in charge of a state, his proper course would be to do nothing, and allow 
men in freedom to build their own organs of self-government. “I have heard of 
letting the world be, and exercising forbearance; I have not heard of governing 
the world.”!92 The Golden Age, which preceded the earliest kings, had no 
government; and Yao and Shun, instead of being so honored by China and 
Confucius, should be charged with having destroyed the primitive happiness of 
mankind by introducing government. “In the age of perfect virtue men lived in 
common with birds and beasts, and were on terms of equality with all creatures, 
as forming one family: how could they know among themselves the distinctions 
of superior men and small men?”193 

The wise man, thinks Chuang, will take to his heels at the first sign of 
government, and will live as far as possible from both philosophers and kings. 
He will court the peace and silence of the woods (here was a theme that a 
thousand Chinese painters would seek to illustrate), and let his whole being, 
without any impediment of artifice or thought, follow the divine Tao—the law 
and flow of Nature’s inexplicable life. He would be sparing of words, for words 
mislead as often as they guide, and the Tao—the Way and the Essence of Nature 
—can never be phrased in words or formed in thought; it can only be felt by the 
blood. He would reject the aid of machinery, preferring the older, more 
burdensome ways of simpler men; for machinery makes complexity, turbulence 
and inequality, and no man can live among machines and achieve peace.!94 He 
would avoid the ownership of property, and would find no use in his life for 


gold; like Timon he would let the gold lie hidden in the hills, and the pearls 
remain unsought in the deep. “His distinction is in understanding that all things 
belong to the one treasury, and that death and life should be viewed in the same 
way” !95—as harmonious measures in the rhythm of Nature, waves of one sea. 
The center of Chuang’s thought, as of the thought of that half-legendary Lao- 
tze who seemed to him so much profounder than Confucius, was a mystic vision 
of an impersonal unity, so strangely akin to the doctrines of Buddha and the 
Upanishads that one is tempted to believe that Indian metaphysics had found its 
way into China long before the recorded coming of Buddhism four hundred 
years later. It is true that Chuang is an agnostic, a fatalist, a determinist and a 
pessimist; but this does not prevent him from being a kind of sceptical saint, a 
Tao-intoxicated man. He expresses his scepticism characteristically in a story: 


The Penumbra said to the Umbra:*V!! “At one moment you move, 
at another you are at rest. At one moment you sit down, at another you 
get up. Why this instability of purpose?” “I depend,” replied the 
Umbra, “upon something which causes me to do as I do; and that 
something depends upon something else which causes it to do as it 


does. .. . How can I tell why I do one thing or do not do another?” .. . 
When the body is decomposed, the mind will be decomposed along 
with it; must not the case be pronounced very deplorable? . . . The 


change—the rise and dissolution—of all things (continually) goes on, 
but we do not know who it is that maintains and continues the process. 
How do we know when any one begins? How do we know when he 
will end? We have simply to wait for it, and nothing more.196 


These problems, Chuang suspects, are due less to the nature of things than to 
the limits of our thought; it is not to be wondered at that the effort of our 
imprisoned brains to understand the cosmos of which they are such minute 
particles should end in contradictions, “antinomies,” and befuddlement. This 
attempt to explain the whole in terms of the part has been a gigantic immodesty, 
forgivable only on the ground of the amusement which it has caused; for humor, 
like philosophy, is a view of the part in terms of the whole, and neither is 
possible without the other. The intellect, says Chuang-tze, can never avail to 
understand ultimate things, or any profound thing, such as the growth of a child. 
“Disputation is a proof of not seeing clearly,” and in order to understand the Tao, 
one “must sternly suppress one’s knowledge”;!97 we have to forget our theories 
and feel the fact. Education is of no help towards such understanding; 
submersion in the flow of nature is all-important. 


What is the Tao that the rare and favored mystic sees? It is inexpressible in 
words; weakly and with contradictions we describe it as the unity of all things, 
their quiet flow from origin to fulfilment, and the law that governs that flow. 
“Before there were heaven and earth, from of old it was, securely existing.” 198 In 
that cosmic unity all contradictions are resolved, all distinctions fade, all 
opposites meet; within it and from its standpoint there is no good or bad, no 
white or black, no beautiful or ugly,*!* no great or small. “If one only knows 
that the universe is but (as small as) a tare seed, and the tip of a hair is as large as 
a mountain, then one may be said to have seen the relativity of things.”29° In that 
vague entirety no form is permanent, and none so unique that it cannot pass into 
another in the leisurely cycle of evolution. 


The seeds (of things) are multitudinous and minute. On the surface 
of the water they form a membranous texture. When they reach to 
where the land and water join they become the (lichens that form the) 
clothes of frogs and oysters. Coming to life on mounds and heights, 
they become the plantain; and receiving manure, appear as crows’ feet. 
The roots of the crow’s foot become grubs, and its leaves, butterflies. 
This butterfly is changed into an insect, and comes to life under a 
furnace. Then it has the form of a moth. The mother after a thousand 
days becomes a bird. . . . The yinghsi uniting with a bamboo produces 
the khing-ning; this, the panther; the panther, the horse; and the horse 
the man. Man then enters into the great Machinery (of Evolution), 
from which all things come forth, and which they enter at death.291 


It is not as clear as Darwin, but it will serve. 

In this endless cycle man himself may pass into other forms; his present shape 
is transient, and from the viewpoint of eternity may be only superficially real— 
part of Maya’s deceptive veil of difference. 


Once upon a time I, Chuang-tze, dreamt I was a butterfly, fluttering 
hither and thither, to all intents and purposes a butterfly. I was 
conscious only of following my fancies as a butterfly, and was 
unconscious of my individuality as a man. Suddenly I awoke, and 
there I lay, myself again. Now I do not know whether I was then a man 
dreaming that I was a butterfly, or whether I am now a butterfly 
dreaming that I am a man.292 


Death is therefore only a change of form, possibly for the better; it is, as Ibsen 
was to say, the great Button-Moulder who fuses us again in the furnace of 
change: 


Tze Lai fell ill and lay gasping at the point of death, while his wife 
and children stood around him weeping. Li went to ask for him, and 
said to them: “Hush! Get out of the way! Do not disturb him in his 
process of transformation.” . . . Then, leaning against the door, he 
spoke to (the dying man). Tze Lai said: “A man’s relations with the 
Yin and the Yang is more than that to his parents. If they are hastening 
my death, and I do not obey, I shall be considered unruly. There is the 
Great Mass (of Nature), that makes me carry this body, labor with this 
life, relax in old age, and rest in death. Therefore that which has taken 
care of my birth is that which will take care of my death. Here is a 
great founder casting his metal. If the metal, dancing up and down, 
should say, ‘I must be made into a Mo Yeh’ (a famous old sword), the 
great founder would surely consider this metal an evil one. So, if, 
merely because one has once assumed the human form, one insists on 
being a man, and a man only, the author of transformation will be sure 
to consider this one an evil being. Let us now regard heaven and earth 
as a great melting-pot, and the author of transformation as a great 
founder; and wherever we go, shall we not be at home? Quiet is our 
sleep, and calm is our awakening.”293 


When Chuang himself was about to die his disciples prepared for him a 
ceremonious funeral. But he bade them desist. “With heaven and earth for my 
coffin and shell, with the sun, moon and stars as my burial regalia, and with all 
creation to escort me to the grave—are not my funeral paraphernalia ready to 
hand?” The disciples protested that, unburied, he would be eaten by the carrion 
birds of the air. To which Chuang answered, with the smiling irony of all his 
words: “Above ground I shall be food for kites; below I shall be food for mole- 
crickets and ants. Why rob one to feed the other?”24 

If we have spoken at such length of the ancient philosophers of China it is 
partly because the insoluble problems of human life and destiny irresistibly 
attract the inquisitive mind, and partly because the lore of her philosophers is the 
most precious portion of China’s gift to the world. Long ago (in 1697) the 
cosmic-minded Leibnitz, after studying Chinese philosophy, appealed for the 
mingling and cross-fertilization of East and West. “The condition of affairs 
among ourselves,” he wrote, in terms which have been useful to every 


generation, “is such that in view of the inordinate lengths to which the corruption 
of morals has advanced, I almost think it necessary that Chinese missionaries 
should be sent to us to teach us the aim and practice of national theology. . . . For 
I believe that if a wise man were to be appointed judge . . . of the goodness of 
peoples, he would award the golden apple to the Chinese.”2°5 He begged Peter 
the Great to build a land route to China, and he promoted the foundation of 
societies in Moscow and Berlin for the “opening up of China and the interchange 
of civilizations between China and Europe.”296 In 1721 Christian Wolff made an 
attempt in this direction by lecturing at Halle “On the Practical Philosophy of the 
Chinese.” He was accused of atheism, and dismissed; but when Frederick 
mounted the throne he called him to Prussia, and restored him to honor.297 

The Enlightenment took up Chinese philosophy at the same time that it 
carved out Chinese gardens and adorned its homes with chinoiseries. The 
Physiocrats seem to have been influenced by Lao-tze and Chuang-tze in their 
doctrine of laissez-faire;29° and Rousseau at times talked so like the Old 
MasterX* that we at once correlate him with Lao-tze and Chuang, as we should 
correlate Voltaire with Confucius and Mencius, if these had been blessed with 
wit. “I have read the books of Confucius with attention,” said Voltaire; “I have 
made extracts from them; I have found in them nothing but the purest morality, 
without the slightest tinge of charlatanism.”219 Goethe in 1770 recorded his 
resolution to read the philosophical classics of China; and when the guns of half 
the world resounded at Leipzig forty-three years later, the old sage paid no 
attention to them, being absorbed in Chinese literature.211 

May this brief and superficial introduction lead the reader on to study the 
Chinese philosophers themselves, as Goethe studied them, and Voltaire, and 
Tolstoi. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
The Age of the Poets 


I. CHINA’S BISMARCK 


The Period of Contending States—The suicide of Ch’u P’ing—Shih 
Huang-ti unifies China—The Great Wall—The “Burning of the 


Books” —The failure of Shih Huang-ti PRESUMABLY Confucius 


died an unhappy man, for philosophers love unity, and the nation that 
he had sought to unite under some powerful dynasty persisted in 
chaos, corruption and division. When the great unifier finally 
appeared, and succeeded, by his military and administrative genius, in 
welding the states of China into one, he ordered that all existing 
copies of Confucius’ books should be burned. 


We may judge the atmosphere of this “Period of the Contending States” from 
the story of Ch’u P’ing. Having risen to promise as a poet and to high place as an 
official, he found himself suddenly dismissed. He retired to the countryside, and 
contemplated life and death beside a quiet brook. Tell me, he asked an oracle, 
whether I should steadily pursue the path of truth and loyalty, or follow in the 
wake of a corrupt generation. Should I work in the fields with spade and hoe, or 
seek advancement in the retinue of a grandee? Should I court danger with 
outspoken words, or fawn in false tones upon the rich and great? Should I rest 
content in the cultivation of virtue, or practise the art of wheedling women in 
order to secure success? Should I be pure and clean-handed in my rectitude, or 
an oil-mouthed, slippery, time-serving sycophant?! 


He dodged the dilemma by drowning himself (ca. 350 B.c.); and until our own 
day the Chinese people celebrated his fame annually in the Dragonboat Festival, 
during which they searched for his body in every stream. 

The man who unified China had the most disreputable origin that the Chinese 
historians could devise. Shih Huang-ti,’ we are informed, was the illegitimate 
son of the Queen of Ch’in (one of the western states) by the noble minister Lii, 
who was wont to hang a thousand pieces of gold at his gate as a reward to any 


man who should better his compositions by so much as a single word.2 (His son 
did not inherit these literary tastes.) Shih, reports Szuma Ch’ien, forced his 
father to suicide, persecuted his mother, and ascended the ducal throne when he 
was twelve years of age. When he was twenty-five he began to conquer and 
annex the petty states into which China had so long been divided. In 230 B.c. he 
conquered Han; in 228, Chao; in 225, Wei; in 223, Ch’u; in 222, Yen; finally, in 
221, the important state of Ch’i. For the first time in many centuries, perhaps for 
the first time in history, China was under one rule. The conqueror took the title 
of Shih Huang-ti, and turned to the task of giving the new empire a lasting 
constitution. 

“A man with a very prominent nose, with large eyes, with the chest of a bird 
of prey, with the voice of a jackal, without beneficence, and with the heart of a 
tiger or a wolf”—this is the only description that the Chinese historians have left 
us of their favorite enemy.? He was a robust and obstinate soul, recognizing no 
god but himself, and pledged, like some Nietzschean Bismarck, to unify his 
country by blood and iron. Having forged and mounted the throne of China, one 
of his first acts was to protect the country from the barbarians on the north by 
piecing together and completing the walls already existing along the frontier; 
and he found the multitude of his domestic opponents a convenient source of 
recruits for this heroic symbol of Chinese grandeur and patience. The Great 
Wall, 1500 miles long, and adorned at intervals with massive gateways in the 
Assyrian style, is the largest structure ever reared by man; beside it, said 
Voltaire, “the pyramids of Egypt are only puerile and useless masses.”4 It took 
ten years and countless men; “it was the ruin of one generation,” say the 
Chinese, “and the salvation of many.” It did not quite keep out the barbarians, as 
we shall see; but it delayed and reduced their attacks. The Huns, barred for a 
time from Chinese soil, moved west into Europe and down into Italy; Rome fell 
because China built a wall. 

Meanwhile Shih Huang-ti, like Napoleon, turned with pleasure from war to 
administration, and created the outlines of the future Chinese state. He accepted 
the advice of his Legalist prime minister, Li Ssii, and resolved to base Chinese 
society not, as heretofore, upon custom and local autonomy, but upon explicit 
law and a powerful central government. He broke the power of the feudal 
barons, replaced them with a nobility of functionaries appointed by the national 
ministry, placed in each district a military force independent of the civil 
governor, introduced uniform laws and regulations, simplified official 
ceremonies, issued a state coinage, divided most of the feudal estates, prepared 
for the prosperity of China by establishing peasant proprietorship of the soil, and 
paved the way for a completer unity by building great highways in every 


direction from his capital at Hien-yang. He embellished this city with many 
palaces, and persuaded the 120,000 richest and most powerful families of the 
empire to live under his observant eye. Traveling in disguise and unarmed, he 
made note of abuses and disorders, and then issued unmistakable orders for their 
correction. He encouraged science and discouraged letters.° 

For the men of letters—the poets, the critics, the philosophers, above all the 
Confucian scholars—were his sworn foes. They fretted under his dictatorial 
authority, and saw in the establishment of one supreme government an end to 
that variety and liberty of thought and life which had made literature flourish 
amid the wars and divisions of the Chou Dynasty. When they protested to Shih 
Huang-ti against his ignoring of ancient ceremonies, he sent them curtly about 
their business.© A commission of mandarins, or official scholars, brought to him 
their unanimous suggestion that he should restore the feudal system by giving 
fiefs to his relatives; and they added: “For a person, in any matter, not to model 
himself on antiquity, and yet to achieve duration—that, to our knowledge, has 
never happened.”” The prime minister, Li Ssii, who was at that time engaged in 
reforming the Chinese script, and establishing it approximately in the form 
which it retained till our own time, met these criticisms with an historic speech 
that did no service to Chinese letters: The Five Sovereigns did not repeat each 
other’s actions, the Three Royal Dynasties did not imitate each other; . . . for the 
times had changed. Now your Majesty has for the first time accomplished a great 
work and has founded a glory which will last for ten thousand generations. The 
stupid mandarins are incapable of understanding this. . . . In ancient days China 
was divided up and troubled; there was no one who could unify her. That is why 
all the nobles flourished. In their discourses the mandarins all talk of the ancient 
days, in order to blacken the present. . . . They encourage the people to forge 
calumnies. This being so, if they are not opposed, among the upper classes the 
position of the sovereign will be depreciated, while among the lower classes 
associations will flourish. . . . 


I suggest that the official histories, with the exception of the 
Memoirs of Ch’in, be all burnt, and that those who attempt to hide the 
Shi-Ching, the Shu-Ching! and the Discourses of the Hundred Schools, 
be forced to bring them to the authorities to be burnt.® 


The Emperor liked the idea considerably, and issued the order; the books of 
the historians were everywhere brought to the flames, so that the weight of the 
past should be removed from the present, and the history of China might begin 
with Shih Huang-ti. Scientific books, and the works of Mencius, seem to have 


been excepted from the conflagration, and many of the forbidden books were 
preserved in the Imperial Library, where they might be consulted by such 
students as had obtained official permission.9 Since books were then written on 
strips of bamboo fastened with swivel pins, and a volume might be of some 
weight, the scholars who sought to evade the order were put to many difficulties. 
A number of them were detected; tradition says that many of them were sent to 
labor on the Great Wall, and that four hundred and sixty were put to death.1° 
Nevertheless some of the literati memorized the complete works of Confucius, 
and passed them on by word of mouth to equal memories. Soon after the 
Emperor’s death these volumes were freely circulated again, though many 
errors, presumably, had crept into their texts. The only permanent result was to 
lend an aroma of sanctity to the proscribed literature, and to make Shih Huang-ti 
unpopular with the Chinese historians. For generations the people expressed 
their judgment of him by befouling his grave.!1 

The destruction of powerful families, and of freedom in writing and speech, 
left Shih almost friendless in his declining years. Attempts were made to 
assassinate him; he discovered them in time, and slew the assailants with his 
own hand.!2 He sat on his throne with a sword across his knees, and let no man 
know in what room of his many palaces he would sleep.!3 Like Alexander he 
sought to strengthen his dynasty by spreading the notion that he was a god; but 
as the comparison limped, he, like Alexander, failed. He decreed that his 
dynastic successors should number themselves from him as “First Emperor,” 
down to the ten thousandth of their line; but the line ended with his son. In his 
old age, if we credit the historians who hated him, he became superstitious, and 
went to much expense to find an elixir of immortality. When he died, his body 
was brought back secretly to his capital; and to conceal its smell it was convoyed 
by a caravan of decaying fish. Several hundred maidens (we are told) were 
buried alive to keep him company; and his successor, grateful for his death, 
lavished art and money upon the tomb. The roof was studded with constellations, 
and a map of the empire was traced in quicksilver on the floor of bronze. 
Machines were erected in the vault for the automatic slaughter of intruders; and 
huge candles were lit in the hope that they would for an indefinite period 
illuminate the doings of the dead emperor and his queens. The workmen who 
brought the coffin into the tomb were buried alive with their burden, lest they 
should live to reveal the secret passage to the grave. !4 


II. EXPERIMENTS IN SOCIALISM 


Chaos and poverty—The Han Dynasty—The reforms of Wu Ti—The 
income tax—The planned economy of Wang Mang—lIts overthrow— 
The Tatar invasion Disorder followed his death, as it has followed the 
passing of almost every dictator in history; only an immortal can 
wisely take all power into his hands. The people revolted against his 
son, killed him soon after he had killed Li Ssii, and put an end to the 
Ch’in Dynasty within five years after its founder’s death. Rival 
princes established rival kingdoms, and disorder ruled again. Then a 
clever condottiere, Kao-tsu, seized the throne and founded the Han 
Dynasty, which, with some interruptions and a change of capital," 
lasted four hundred years. Wen Ti (179-57 s.c.) restored freedom of 
speech and writing, revoked the edict by which Shih Huang-ti had 
forbidden criticism of the government, pursued a policy of peace, and 
inaugurated the Chinese custom of defeating a hostile general with 
gifts.! 


The greatest of the Han emperors was Wu Ti. In a reign of over half a century 
(140-87 B.c.) he pushed back the invading barbarians, and extended the rule of 
China over Korea, Manchuria, Annam, Indo-China and Turkestan; now for the 
first time China acquired those vast dimensions which we have been wont to 
associate with her name. Wu Ti experimented with socialism by establishing 
national ownership of natural resources, to prevent private individuals from 
“reserving to their sole use the riches of the mountains and the sea in order to 
gain a fortune, and from putting the lower classes into subjection to 
themselves.”!6 The production of salt and iron, and the manufacture and sale of 
fermented drinks, were made state monopolies. To break the power of 
middlemen and speculators—‘“those who buy on credit and make loans, those 
who buy to heap up in the towns, those who accumulate all sorts of 
commodities” as the contemporary historian, Szuma Ch’ien expressed it—Wu Ti 
established a national system of transport and exchange, and sought to control 
trade in such a way as to prevent sudden variations in price. State workingmen 
made all the means of transportation and delivery in the empire. The state stored 
surplus goods, selling them when prices were rising too rapidly, buying them 
when prices were falling; in this way, says Szuma Ch’ien, “the rich merchants 
and large shop-keepers would be prevented from making big profits, . . . and 
prices would be regulated throughout the empire.”!” All incomes had to be 


registered with the government, and had to pay an annual tax of five per cent. In 
order to facilitate the purchase and consumption of commodities the Emperor 
enlarged the supply of currency by issuing coins of silver alloyed with tin. Great 
public works were undertaken in order to provide employment for the millions 
whom private industry had failed to maintain; bridges were flung across China’s 
streams, and innumerable canals were cut to bind the rivers and irrigate the 
fields, 1811 

For a time the new system flourished. Trade grew in amount, variety and 
extent, and bound China even with the distant nations of the Near East.29 The 
capital, Lo-yang, increased in population and wealth, and the coffers of the 
government were swollen with revenue. Scholarship flourished, poetry 
abounded, and Chinese pottery began to be beautiful. In the Imperial Library 
there were 3,123 volumes on the classics, 2,705 on philosophy, 1,318 on poetry, 
2,568 on mathematics, 868 on medicine, 790 on war.2! Only those who had 
passed the state examinations were eligible to public office, and these 
examinations were open to all. China had never prospered so before. 

A combination of natural misfortunes with human deviltry put an end to this 
brave experiment. Floods alternated with droughts, and raised prices beyond 
control. Harassed by the high cost of food and clothing, the people began to 
clamor for a return to the good old days of an idealized past, and proposed that 
the inventor of the new system should be boiled alive. Business men protested 
that state control had diminished healthy initiative and competition, and they 
objected to paying, for the support of these experiments, the high taxes levied 
upon them by the government.22 Women entered the court, acquired a secret 
influence over important functionaries, and became an element in a wave of 
official corruption that spread far and wide after the death of the Emperor.23 
Counterfeiters imitated the new currency so successfully that it had to be 
withdrawn. The business of exploiting the weak was resumed under a new 
management, and for a century the reforms of Wu Ti were forgotten or reviled. 

At the beginning of our era—eighty-four years after Wu Ti’s death—another 
reformer ascended the throne of China, first as regent, and then as emperor. 
Wang Mang was of the highest type of Chinese gentleman.!V Though rich, he 
lived temperately, even frugally, and scattered his income among his friends and 
the poor. Absorbed in the vital struggle to reorganize the economic and political 
life of his country, he found time nevertheless not only to patronize literature and 
scholarship, but to become an accomplished scholar himself. On his accession to 
power he surrounded himself not with the usual politicians, but with men trained 
in letters and philosophy; to these men his enemies attributed his failure, and his 
friends attributed his success. 


Shocked by the development of slavery on the large estates of China, Wang 
Mang, at the very outset of his reign, abolished both the slavery and the estates 
by nationalizing the land. He divided the soil into equal tracts and distributed it 
among the peasants; and, to prevent the renewed concentration of wealth, he 
forbade the sale or purchase of land.2° He continued the state monopolies of salt 
and iron, and added to them state ownership of mines and state control of the 
traffic in wine. Like Wu Ti he tried to protect the cultivator and the consumer 
against the merchant by fixing the prices of commodities. The state bought 
agricultural surpluses in time of plenty, and sold them in time of dearth. Loans 
were made by the government, at low rates of interest, for any productive 
enterprise .26 

Wang had conceived his policies in economic terms, and had forgotten the 
nature of man. He worked long hours, day and night, to devise schemes that 
would make the nation rich and happy; and he was heart broken to find that 
social disorder mounted during his reign. Natural calamities like drought and 
flood continued to disrupt his planned economy, and all the groups whose greed 
had been clipped by his reforms united to plot his fall. Revolts broke out, 
apparently among the people, but probably financed from above; and while 
Wang, bewildered by such ingratitude, struggled to control these insurrections, 
subject peoples weakened his prestige by throwing off the Chinese yoke, and the 
Hsiung-nu barbarians overran the northern provinces. The rich Liu family put 
itself at the head of a general rebellion, captured Chang-an, slew Wang Mang, 
and annulled his reforms. Everything was as before. 

The Han line ended in a succession of weak emperors, and was followed by a 
chaos of petty dynasties and divided states. Despite the Great Wall the Tatars 
poured down into China, and conquered large areas of the north. And as the 
Huns broke down the organization of the Roman Empire, and helped to plunge 
Europe into a Dark Age for a hundred years, so the inroads of these kindred 
Tatars disordered the life of China, and put an end for a while to the growth of 
civilization. We may judge the strength of the Chinese stock, character and 
culture from the fact that this disturbance was much briefer and less profound 
than that which ruined Rome. After an interlude of war and chaos, and racial 
mixture with the invaders, Chinese civilization recovered, and enjoyed a brilliant 
resurrection. The very blood of the Tatars served, perhaps, to reinvigorate a 
nation already old. The Chinese accepted the conquerors, married them, civilized 
them, and advanced to the zenith of their history. 


III. THE GLORY OF T’ANG 


The new dynasty—T’ai Tsung’s method of reducing crime—An age of 
prosperity—The “Brilliant Emperor”—The romance of Yang Kwei-fei 
—The rebellion of An Lu-shan The great age of China owed its 
coming partly to this new biological mixture,’ partly to the spiritual 
stimulation derived from the advent of Buddhism, partly to the genius 
of one of China’s greatest emperors, T’ai Tsung (627-50 ap.) At the 
age of twenty-one he was raised to the throne by the abdication of his 
father, a second Kao-tsu, who had established the T’ang Dynasty nine 
years before. He began unprepossessingly by murdering the brothers 
who threatened to displace him; and then he exercised his military 
abilities by pushing back the invading barbarians into their native 
haunts, and reconquering those neighboring territories which had 
thrown off Chinese rule after the fall of the Han. Suddenly he grew 
tired of war, and returning to his capital, Ch’ang-an, gave himself to 
the ways of peace. He read and re-read the works of Confucius, and 
had them published in a resplendent format, saying: “By using a 
mirror of brass you may see to adjust your cap; by using antiquity as a 
mirror you may learn to foresee the rise and fall of empires.” He 
refused all luxuries, and sent away the three thousand ladies who had 
been chosen to entertain him. When his ministers recommended 
severe laws for the repression of crime, he told them: “If I diminish 
expenses, lighten the taxes, employ only honest officials, so that the 
people have clothing enough, this will do more to abolish robbery 
than the employment of the severest punishments.”27 


One day he visited the jails of Ch’ang-an, and saw two hundred and ninety 
men who had been condemned to die. He sent them out to till the fields, relying 
solely on their word of honor that they would return. Every man came back; and 
T’ai Tsung was so well pleased that he set them all free. He laid it down then 
that no emperor should ratify a death sentence until he had fasted three days. He 
made his capital so beautiful that tourists flocked to it from India and Europe. 
Buddhist monks arrived in great numbers from India, and Chinese Buddhists, 
like Yuan Chwang, traveled freely to India to study the new religion of China at 
its source. Missionaries came to Ch’ang-an to preach Zoroastrianism and 


Nestorian Christianity; the Emperor, like Akbar, welcomed them, gave them 
protection and freedom, and exempted their temples from taxation, at a time 
when Europe was sunk in poverty, intellectual darkness, and theological strife. 
He himself remained, without dogma or prejudice, a simple Confucian. “When 
he died,” says a brilliant historian, “the grief of the people knew no bounds, and 
even the foreign envoys cut themselves with knives and lancets and sprinkled the 
dead emperor’s bier with their self-shed blood.”28 

He had paved the way for China’s most creative age. Rich with fifty years of 
comparative peace and stable government, she began to export her surplus of 
rice, corn, silk, and spices, and spent her profits on unparalleled luxury. Her 
lakes were filled with carved and painted pleasure-boats; her rivers and canals 
were picturesque with commerce, and from her harbors ships sailed to distant 
ports on the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf. Never before had China known 
such wealth; never had she enjoyed such abundant food, such comfortable 
houses, such exquisite clothing.29 While silk was selling in Europe for its weight 
in gold,2° it was a routine article of dress for half the population of the larger 
cities of China, and fur coats were more frequent in eighth-century Ch’ang-an 
than in twentieth-century New York. One village near the capital had silk 
factories employing a hundred thousand men.3! “What hospitality!” exclaimed 
Li Po, “what squandering of money! Red jade cups and rare dainty food on 
tables inlaid with green gems!”52 Statues were carved out of rubies, and 
pretentious corpses were buried on beds of pearl.33 The great race was suddenly 
enamored of beauty, and lavished honors on those who could create it. “At this 
age,” says a Chinese critic, “whoever was a man was a poet.”24 Emperors 
promoted poets and painters to high office, and “Sir John Manville”V! would 
have it that no one dared to address the Emperor save “it be mynstrelles that 
singen and tellen gestes.”35 In the eighteenth century of our era Manchu 
emperors ordered an anthology to be prepared of the T’ang poets; the result was 
thirty volumes, containing 48,900 poems by 2,300 poets; so much had survived 
the criticism of time. The Imperial Library had grown to 54,000 volumes. “At 
this time,” says Murdoch, “China undoubtedly stood in the very forefront of 
civilization. She was then the most powerful, the most enlightened, the most 
progressive, and the best-governed, empire on the face of the globe. “It was the 
most polished epoch that the world had ever seen.” V!! 

At the head and height of it was Ming Huang—i.e., “The Brilliant 
Emperor’—who ruled China, with certain intermissions, for some forty years 
(713-56 a.D.). He was a man full of human contradictions: he wrote poetry and 
made war upon distant lands, exacting tribute from Turkey, Persia and 
Samarkand; he abolished capital punishment and reformed the administration of 


prisons and courts; he levied taxes mercilessly, suffered poets, artists and 
scholars gladly, and established a college of music in his “Pear Tree Garden.” 
He began his reign like a Puritan, closing the silk factories and forbidding the 
ladies of the palace to wear jewelry or embroidery; he ended it like an epicurean, 
enjoying every art and every luxury, and at last sacrificing his throne for the 
smiles of Yang Kwei-fei. 

When he met her he was sixty and she was twenty-seven; for ten years she 
had been the concubine of his eighteenth son. She was corpulent and wore false 
hair, but the Emperor loved her because she was obstinate, capricious, 
domineering and insolent. She accepted his admiration graciously, introduced 
him to five families of her relatives, and permitted him to find sinecures for them 
at the court. Ming called his lady “The Great Pure One,” and learned from her 
the gentle art of dissipation. The Son of Heaven thought little now of the state 
and its affairs; he placed all the powers of government in the hands of the Pure 
One’s brother, the corrupt and incapable Yang Kuo-chung; and while destruction 
gathered under him he reveled through the days and nights. 

An Lu-shan, a Tatar courtier, also loved Yang Kwei-fei. He won the 
confidence of the Emperor, who promoted him to the post of provincial governor 
in the north, and placed under his command the finest armies in the realm. 
Suddenly An Lu-shan proclaimed himself emperor, and turned his armies toward 
Ch’ang-an. The long-neglected defenses fell, and Ming deserted his capital. The 
soldiers who escorted him rebelled, slew Yang Kuo-chung and all the five 
families, and, snatching Yang Kwei-fei from the monarch’s hands, killed her 
before his eyes. Old and beaten, the Emperor abdicated. An Lu-shan’s barbaric 
hordes sacked Ch’ang-an, and slaughtered the population indiscriminately. Vl 
Thirty-six million people are said to have lost their lives in the rebellion.29 In the 
end it failed; An Lu-shan was killed by his son, who was killed by a general, 
who was killed by his son. By the year 762 a.D. the turmoil had worn itself out, 
and Ming Huang returned, heart-broken, to his ruined capital. There, a few 
months later, he died. In this framework of romance and tragedy the poetry of 
China flourished as never before. 


IV. THE BANISHED ANGEL 


An anecdote of Li Po—His youth, prowess and loves—On the imperial 
barge—The gospel of the grape—War—The Wanderings of Li Po—In 
prison—’Deathless Poetry” 


One day, at the height of his reign, Ming Huang received ambassadors from 
Korea, who brought him important messages written in a dialect which none of 
his ministers could understand. “What!” exclaimed the Emperor, “among so 
many magistrates, so many scholars and warriors, cannot there be found a single 
one who knows enough to relieve us of vexation in this affair? If in three days no 
one is able to decipher this letter, every one of your appointments shall be 
suspended.” 

For a day the ministers consulted and fretted, fearing for their offices and 
their heads. Then Minister Ho Chi-chang approached the throne and said: “Your 
subject presumes to announce to your Majesty that there is a poet of great merit, 
called Li, at his house, who is profoundly acquainted with more than one 
science; command him to read this letter, for there is nothing of which he is not 
capable.” The Emperor ordered Li to present himself at court immediately. But 
Li refused to come, saying that he could not possibly be worthy of the task 
assigned him, since his essay had been rejected by the mandarins at the last 
examination for public office. The Emperor soothed him by conferring upon him 
the title and robes of doctor of the first rank. Li came, found his examiners 
among the ministers, forced them to take off his boots, and then translated the 
document, which announced that Korea proposed to make war for the recovery 
of its freedom. Having read the message, Li dictated a learned and terrifying 
reply, which the Emperor signed without hesitation, almost believing what Ho 
whispered to him—that Li was an angel banished from heaven for some impish 
deviltry.4°1X The Koreans sent apologies and tribute, and the Emperor sent part 
of the tribute to Li. Li gave it to the innkeeper, for he loved wine. 

On the night of the poet’s birth his mother—of the family of Li—had 
dreamed of Tai-po Hsing, the Great White Star, which in the West is called 
Venus. So the child was named Li, meaning plum, and sur-named Tai-po, which 
is to say, The White Star. At ten he had mastered all the books of Confucius, and 
was composing immortal poetry. At twelve he went to live like a philosopher in 
the mountains, and stayed there for many years. He grew in health and strength, 
practised swordsmanship, and then announced his abilities to the world: 
“Though less than seven (Chinese) feet in height, I am strong enough to meet ten 
thousand men.”4! (“Ten thousand” is Chinese for many.) Then he wandered 
leisurely about the earth, drinking the lore of love from varied lips. He sang a 
song to the “Maid of Wu”: Wine of the grapes, 


Goblets of gold— 
And a pretty maid of Wu— 
She comes on pony-back; she is fifteen. 


Blue-painted eyebrows— 

Shoes of pink brocade— 
Inarticulate speech— 

But she sings bewitchingly well. 
So, feasting at the table, 

Inlaid with tortoise-shell, 

She gets drunk in my lap. 

Ah, child, what caresses 

Behind lily-broidered curtains!42 


He married, but earned so littlke money that his wife left him, taking the 
children with her. Was it to her, or to some less-wonted flame, that he wrote his 
wistful lines?— Fair one, when you were here, I filled the house with flowers. 


Fair one, now you are gone—only an empty couch is left. 

On the couch the embroidered quilt is rolled up; I cannot sleep. 

It is three years since you went. The perfume you left behind haunts 
me still. 

The perfume strays about me forever; but where are you, Beloved? 

I sigh—the yellow leaves fall from the branch; 

I weep—the dew twinkles white on the green mosses.43 


He consoled himself with wine, and became one of the “Six Idlers of the 
Bamboo Grove,” who took life without haste, and let their songs and poems earn 
their uncertain bread. Hearing the wine of Niauchung highly commended, Li set 
out at once for that city, three hundred miles away.44 In his wanderings he met 
Tu Fu, who was to be his rival for China’s poetic crown; they exchanged lyrics, 
went hand in hand like brothers, and slept under the same coverlet until fame 
divided them. Everybody loved them, for they were as harmless as saints, and 
spoke with the same pride and friendliness to paupers and kings. Finally they 
entered Ch’ang-an; and the jolly minister Ho loved Li’s poetry so well that he 
sold gold ornaments to buy him drinks. Tu Fu describes him: As for Li Po, give 
him a jugful, 


He will write one hundred poems. 
He dozes in a wine-shop 

On a city-street of Chang-an; 
And though his Sovereign calls, 


He will not board the Imperial barge. 
“Please, your Majesty,” says he, 
“Tam a god of wine.” 


Those were merry days when the Emperor befriended him, and showered him 
with gifts for singing the praises of the Pure One, Yang Kwei-fei. Once Ming 
held a royal Feast of the Peonies in the Pavilion of Aloes, and sent for Li Po to 
come and make verses in honor of his mistress. Li came, but too drunk for 
poetry; court attendants threw cold water upon his amiable face, and soon the 
poet burst into song, celebrating the rivalry of the peonies with Lady Yang: The 
glory of trailing clouds is in her garments, 


And the radiance of a flower on her face. 

O heavenly apparition, found only far above 

On the top of the Mountain of Many Jewels, 

Or in the fairy Palace of Crystal when the moon is up! 
Yet I see her here in the earth’s garden— 

The spring wind softly sweeps the balustrade, 

And the dew-drops glisten thickly. .. . 

Vanquished are the endless longings of love 

Borne into the heart on the winds of spring.4° 


Who would not have been pleased to be the object of such song? And yet the 
Lady Yang was persuaded that the poet had subtly satirized her; and from that 
moment she bred suspicion of him in the heart of the King. He presented Li Po 
with a purse, and let him go. Once again the poet took to the open road, and 
consoled himself with wine. He joined those “Eight Immortals of the Wine Cup” 
whose drinkings were the talk of Ch’ang-an. He accepted the view of Liu Ling, 
who desired always to be followed by two servants, one with wine, the other 
with a spade to bury him where he fell; for, said Liu, “the affairs of this world 
are no more than duckweed in the river.”46 The poets of China were resolved to 
atone for the Puritanism of Chinese philosophy. “To wash and rinse our souls of 
their age-old sorrows,” said Li Po, “we drained a hundred jugs of wine.”4” And 
he intones like Omar the gospel of the grape: The swift stream pours into the sea 
and returns never more. 


Do you not see high on yonder tower 
A white-haired one sorrowing before his bright mirror? 
In the morning those locks were like black silk, 


In the evening they are all like snow. 

Let us, while we may, taste the old delights, 
And leave not the golden cask of wine 

To stand alone in the moonlight. .. . 

I desire only the long ecstasy of wine, 

And desire not to awaken. ... 


Now let you and me buy wine today! 

Why say we have not the price? 

My horse spotted with fine flowers, 

My fur coat worth a thousand pieces of gold, 
These I will take out, and call my boy 

To barter them for sweet wine, 

And with you twain, let me forget 

The sorrow of ten thousand ages!48 


What were these sorrows? The agony of despised love? Hardly; for though 
the Chinese take love as much to heart as we do, their poets do not so frequently 
intone its pains. It was war and exile, An Lu-shan and the taking of the capital, 
the flight of the Emperor and the death of Yang, the return of Ming Huang to his 
desolated halls, that gave Li the taste of human tragedy. “There is no end to 
war!” he mourns; and then his heart goes out to the women who have lost their 
husbands to Mars. 


*Tis December. Lo, the pensive maid of Yu-chow! 

She will not sing, she will not smile; her moth eyebrows are 
disheveled. 

She stands by the gate and watches the wayfarers pass, 

Remembering him who snatched his sword and went to save the 
border-land, Him who suffered bitterly in the cold beyond the Great 
Wall, 

Him who fell in the battle, and will never come back. 


In the tiger-striped gold case for her keeping 

There remains a pair of white-feathered arrows 
Amid the cobwebs and dust gathered of long years— 
O empty dreams of love, too sad to look upon! 

She takes them out and burns them to ashes. 


By building a dam one may stop the flow of the Yellow River, 
But who can assuage the grief of her heart when it snows, and the 
north wind blows?49 


We picture him now wandering from city to city, from state to state, much as 
Tsui Tsung-chi described him: “A knapsack on your back filled with books, you 
go a thousand miles and more, a pilgrim. Under your sleeves there is a dagger, 
and in your pocket a collection of poems.”°° In these long wanderings his old 
friendship with nature gave him solace and an unnamable peace; and through his 
lines we see his land of flowers, and feel that urban civilization already lay 
heavy on the Chinese soul: Why do I live among the green mountains? 


I laugh and answer not, my soul is serene; 
It dwells in another heaven and earth belonging to no man. 
The peach trees are in flower, and the water flows on.°! 


Or again: 


I saw the moonlight before my couch, 

And wondered if it were not the frost on the ground. 

I raised my head and looked out on the mountain-moon; 
I bowed my head and thought of my far-off home.‘2 


Now, as his hair grew white, his heart was flooded with longing for the 
scenes of his youth. How many times, in the artificial life of the capital, he had 
pined for the natural simplicity of parentage and home! 


In the land of Wu the mulberry leaves are green, 
And thrice the silkworms have gone to sleep. 

In East Luh, where my family stays, 

I wonder who is sowing those fields of ours. 

I cannot be back in time for the spring doings, 
Yet I can help nothing, traveling on the river. 


The south wind, blowing, wafts my homesick spirit 
And carries it up to the front of our familiar tavern. 
There I see a peach-tree on the east side of the house, 
With thick leaves and branches waving in the blue mist. 
It is the tree I planted before my parting three years ago. 
The peach-tree has grown now as tall as the tavern-roof, 


While I have wandered about without returning. 


Ping-yang, my pretty daughter, I see you stand 

By the peach-tree, and pluck a flowering branch. 

You pluck the flowers, but I am not there— 

How your tears flow like a stream of water! 

My little son, Po-chin, grown up to your sister’s shoulders, 
You come out with her under the peach-tree; 

But who is there to pat you on the back? 


When I think of these things my senses fail, 

And a sharp pain cuts my heart every day. 

Now I tear off a piece of white silk to write this letter, 
And send it to you with my love a long way up the river.°3 


His last years were bitter, for he had never stooped to make money, and in the 
chaos of war and revolution he found no king to keep him from starvation. 
Gladly he accepted the offer of Li-ling, Prince of Yung, to join his staff; but Li- 
ling revolted against the successor of Ming Huang, and when the revolt was 
suppressed, Li Po found himself in jail, condemned to death as a traitor to the 
state. Then Kuo Tsi-i, the general who had put down the rebellion of An Lu- 
shan, begged that Li Po’s life might be ransomed by the forfeit of his own rank 
and title. The Emperor commuted the sentence to perpetual banishment. Soon 
thereafter a general amnesty was declared, and the poet turned his faltering steps 
homeward. Three years later he sickened and died; and legend, discontent with 
an ordinary end for so rare a soul, told how he was drowned in a river while 
attempting, in hilarious intoxication, to embrace the water’s reflection of the 
moon. 

All in all, the thirty volumes of delicate and kindly verse which he left behind 
him warrant his reputation as the greatest poet of China. “He is the lofty peak of 
Tai,” exclaims a Chinese critic, “towering above the thousand mountains and 
hills; he is the sun in whose presence a million stars of heaven lose their 
scintillating brilliance.”54 Ming Huang and Lady Yang are dead, but Li Po still 
sings. 


My ship is built of spice-wood and has a rudder of mulan;* 

Musicians sit at the two ends with jeweled bamboo flutes and pipes of 
gold. 

What a pleasure it is, with a cask of sweet wine 


And singing girls beside me, 

To drift on the water hither and thither with the waves! 

I am happier than the fairy of the air, 

Who rode on his yellow crane, 

And free as the merman who followed the sea-gulls aimlessly. 

Now with the strokes of my inspired pen I shake the Five Mountains. 


My poem is done. I laugh, and my delight is vaster than the sea. 

O deathless poetry! The songs of Ch’u P’ing*! are ever glorious as the 
sun and moon, While the palaces and towers of the Chou kings have 
vanished from the hills.°5 


V. SOME QUALITIES OF CHINESE POETRY 


“Free verse” —“Imagism”—“Every poem a picture and every picture 
a poem”—Sentimentality—Perfection of form It is impossible to judge 
Chinese poetry from Li alone; to feel it (which is better than judging) 
one must surrender himself unhurriedly to many Chinese poets, and to 
the unique methods of their poetry. Certain subtle qualities of it are 
hidden from us in translation: we do not see the picturesque written 
characters, each a monosyllable, and yet expressing a complex idea; 
we do not see the lines, running from top to bottom and from right to 
left; we do not catch the meter and the rhyme, which adhere with 
proud rigidity to ancient precedents and laws; we do not hear the tones 
—the flats and sharps—that give a beat to Chinese verse; at least half 
the art of the Far Eastern poet is lost when he is read by what we 
should call a “foreigner.” In the original a Chinese poem at its best is 
a form as polished and precious as a hawthorn vase; to us it is only a 
bit of deceptively “free” or “imagist” verse, half caught and weakly 
rendered by some earnest but alien mind. 


What we do see is, above all, brevity. We are apt to think these poems too 
slight, and feel an unreal disappointment at missing the majesty and boredom of 
Milton and Homer. But the Chinese believe that all poetry must be brief; that a 
long poem is a contradiction in terms—since poetry, to them, is a moment’s 
ecstasy, and dies when dragged out in epic reams. Its mission is to see and paint 


a picture with a stroke, and write a philosophy in a dozen lines; its ideal is 
infinite meaning in a little rhythm. Since pictures are of the essence of poetry, 
and the essence of Chinese writing is pictography, the written language of China 
is spontaneously poetic; it lends itself to writing in pictures, and shuns 
abstractions that cannot be phrased as things seen. Since abstractions multiply 
with civilization, the Chinese language, in its written form, has become a secret 
code of subtle suggestions; and in like manner, and perhaps for a like reason, 
Chinese poetry combines suggestion with concentration, and aims to reveal, 
through the picture it draws, some deeper thing invisible. It does not discuss, it 
intimates; it leaves out more than it says; and only an Oriental can fill it in. “The 
men of old,” say the Chinese, “reckoned it the highest excellence in poetry that 
the meaning should be beyond the words, and that the reader should have to 
think it out for himself.”°° Like Chinese manners and art, Chinese poetry is a 
matter of infinite grace concealed in a placid simplicity. It foregoes metaphor, 
comparison and allusion, but relies on showing the thing itself, with a hint of its 
implications. It avoids exaggeration and passion, but appeals to the mature mind 
by understatement and restraint; it is seldom romantically excited in form, but 
knows how to express intense feeling in its own quietly classic way. 


Men pass their lives apart like stars that move but never meet. 

This eye, how blest it is that the same lamp gives light to both of us! 
Brief is youth’s day. 

Our temples already tell of waning life. 

Even now half of those we know are spirits. 

I am moved in the depths of my soul. 


We may tire, at times, of a certain sentimentality in these poems, a vainly 
wistful mood of regret that time will not stop in its flight and let men and states 
be young forever. We perceive that the civilization of China was already old and 
weary in the days of Ming Huang, and that its poets, like the artists of the Orient 
in general, were fond of repeating old themes, and of spending their artistry on 
flawless form. But there is nothing quite like this poetry elsewhere, nothing to 
match it in delicacy of expression, in tenderness and yet moderation of feeling, 
in simplicity and brevity of phrase clothing the most considered thought. We are 
told that the poetry written under the T’ang emperors plays a large part in the 
training of every Chinese youth, and that one cannot meet an intelligent Chinese 
who does not know much of that poetry by heart. If this is so, then Li Po and Tu 


Fu are part of the answer that we must give to the question why almost every 
educated Chinese is an artist and a philosopher. 


VI. TU FU 


T’ao Ch’ien—Po Chii-i—Poems for malaria—Tu Fu and Li Po—A 
vision of war—Prosperous days—Destitution—Death Li Po is the 
Keats of China, but there are other singers almost as fondly cherished 
by his countrymen. There is the simple and stoic T’ao Ch’ien, who 
left a government position because, as he said, he was unable any 
longer to “crook the hinges of his back for five pecks of rice a day” — 
that is, kow-tow*" for his salary. Like many another public man 
disgusted with the commercialism of official life, he went to live in 
the woods, seeking there “length of years and depth of wine,” and 
finding the same solace and delight in the streams and mountains of 
China that her painters would later express on silk. 


I pluck chrysanthemums under the eastern hedge, 
Then gaze long at the distant summer hills. 
The mountain air is fresh at the dawn of day; 


The flying birds two by two return. 

In these things there lies a deep meaning; 

Yet when we would express it, words suddenly fail us... . 
What folly to spend one’s life like a dropped leaf 

Snared under the dust of streets! 

But for thirteen years it was so I lived... . 

For a long time I have lived in a cage; 

Now I have returned. 

For one must return 

To fulfil one’s nature.57 


Po Chii-i took the other road, choosing public office and life in the capital; he 
rose from place to place until he was governor of the great city of Hangchow, 
and President of the Board of War. Nevertheless he lived to the age of seventy- 
two, wrote four thousand poems, and tasted Nature to his heart’s content in 
interludes of exile.°° He knew the secret of mingling solitude with crowds, and 


repose with an active life. He made not too many friends, being, as he said, of 
middling accomplishment in “calligraphy, painting, chess and gambling, which 
tend to bring men together in pleasurable intercourse.”°9 He liked to talk with 
simple people, and story has it that he would read his poems to an old peasant 
woman, and simplify anything that she could not understand. Hence he became 
the best-loved of the Chinese poets among the common people; his poetry was 
inscribed everywhere, on the walls of schools and temples, and the cabins of 
ships. “You must not think,” said a “sing-song” girl to a captain whom she was 
entertaining, “that I am an ordinary dancing girl; I can recite Master Po’s 
“Everlasting Wrong.” 60XIII 

We have kept for the last the profound and lovable Tu Fu. “English writers on 
Chinese literature,” says Arthur Waley, “are fond of announcing that Li T’ai-po 
is China’s greatest poet; the Chinese themselves, however, award this place to 
Tu Fu.”6! We first hear of him at Chang-an; he had come up to take the 
examinations for office, and had failed. He was not dismayed, even though his 
failure had been specifically in the subject of poetry; he announced to the public 
that his poems were a good cure for malarial fever, and seems to have tried the 
cure himself.62 Ming Huang read some of his verses, gave him, personally, 
another examination, marked him successful, and appointed him secretary to 
General Tsoa. Emboldened, and forgetting for a moment his wife and children in 
their distant village, Tu Fu settled down in the capital, exchanged songs with Li 
Po, and studied the taverns, paying for his wine with poetry. He writes of Li: I 
love my Lord as younger brother loves elder brother, 


In autumn, exhilarated by wine, we sleep under a single quilt; 
Hand in hand, we daily walk together.®3 


Those were the days of the love of Ming for Yang Kwei-fei. Tu celebrated it 
like the other poets; but when revolution burst forth, and rival ambitions 
drenched China in blood, he turned his muse to sadder themes, and pictured the 
human side of war: Last night a government order came 


To enlist boys who had reached eighteen. 

They must help defend the capital... . 

O Mother! O Children, do not weep so! 

Shedding such tears will injure you. 

When tears stop flowing then bones come through, 
Nor Heaven nor Earth has compassion then. .. . 


Do you know that in Shantung there are two hundred counties turned to 
the desert forlorn, Thousands of villages, farms, covered only with 
bushes, the thorn? 

Men are slain like dogs, women driven like hens along. . . . 


If I had only known how bad is the fate of boys 

I would have had my children all girls... . 

Boys are only born to be buried beneath tall grass. 

Still the bones of the war-dead of long ago are beside the Blue Sea when 
you pass. 


They are wildly white and they lie exposed on the sand, 

Both the little young ghosts and the old ghosts gather here to cry ina 
band. 

When the rains sweep down, and the autumn, and winds that chill, 

Their voices are loud, so loud that I learn how grief can kill. ... 


Birds make love in their dreams while they drift on the tide, For the 
dusk’s path the fireflies must make their own light. 

Why should man kill man just in order to live? 

In vain I sigh in the passing night.64 


For two years, during the revolutionary interlude, he wandered about China, 
sharing his destitution with his wife and children, so poor that he begged for 


bread, and so humbled that he knelt to pray for blessings upon the man who took 
his family in and fed them for a while.°> He was saved by the kindly general Yen 
Wu, who made him his secretary, put up with his moods and pranks, established 
him in a cottage by Washing Flower Stream, and required nothing more of him 
than that he should write poetry.x!V He was happy now, and sang blissfully of 


rain and flowers, mountains and the moon. 


Of what use is a phrase or a fine stanza? 

Before me but mountains, deep forests, too black. 

I think I shall sell my art objects, my books, 

And drink just of nature when pure at the source. ... 


When a place is so lovely 
I walk slow. I long to let loveliness drown in my soul. 
I like to touch bird-feathers. 


I blow deep into them to find the soft hairs beneath. 

I like to count stamens, too, 

And even weigh their pollen-gold. 

The grass is a delight to sit on. 

I do not need wine here because the flowers intoxicate me so... . 

To the deep of my bones I love old trees, and the jade-blue waves of the 
sea.66 


The good general liked him so that he disturbed his peace, raising him to high 
office as a Censor in Ch’ang-an. Then suddenly the general died, war raged 
around the poet, and, left only with his genius, he soon found himself penniless 
again. His children, savage with hunger, sneered at him for his helplessness. He 
passed into a bitter and lonely old age, “an ugly thing now to the eye”; the roof 
of his cabin was torn away by the wind, and urchins robbed him of the straw of 
his bed while he looked on, too physically weak to resist.6” Worst of all, he lost 
his taste for wine, and could no longer solve the problems of life in the fashion 
of Li Po. At last he turned to religion, and sought solace in Buddhism. 
Prematurely senile at fifty-nine, he made a pilgrimage to the Holy Huen 
Mountain to visit a famous temple. There he was discovered by a magistrate who 
had read his poetry. The official took the poet home, and ordered a banquet to be 
served in his honor; hot beef smoked, and sweet wine abounded; Tu Fu had not 
for many years seen such a feast. He ate hungrily. Then at his host’s request, he 
tried to compose and sing; but he fell down exhausted. The next day he died.68 


VII. PROSE 


The abundance of Chinese literature—Romances—History—Szuma 
Ch’ien—Essays—Han Yii on the bone of Buddha The T’ang poets are 
but a part of Chinese poetry, and poetry is a small part of China’s 
literature. It is hard for us to realize the age and abundance of this 
literature, or its wide circulation among the people. Lack of copyright 
laws helped other factors to make printing cheap; and it was nothing 
unusual, before the advent of western ideas, to find bound sets of 
twenty volumes selling new at one dollar, encyclopedias in twenty 
volumes selling new at four dollars, and all the Chinese Classics 
together obtainable for two.” It is harder still for us to appreciate this 


literature, for the Chinese value form and style far above contents in 
judging a book, and form and style are betrayed by every translation. 
The Chinese pardonably consider their literature superior to any other 
than that of Greece; and perhaps the exception is due to Oriental 
courtesy. 


Fiction, through which Occidental authors most readly rise to fame, is not 
ranked as literature by the Chinese. It hardly existed in China before the 
Mongols brought it in;7? and even today the best of Chinese novels are classed 
by the literati as popular amusements unworthy of mention in a history of 
Chinese letters. The simple folk of the cities do not mind these distinctions, but 
turn without prejudice from the songs of Po Chii-i and Li Po to the anonymous 
interminable romances that, like the theatre, use the colloquial dialects of the 
people, and bring back to them vividly the dramatic events of their historic past. 
For almost all the famous novels of China take the form of historical fiction; few 
of them aim at realism, and fewer still attempt such psychological or social 
analysis as lift The Brothers Karamazov and The Magic Mountain, War and 
Peace and Les Miserables, to the level of great literature. One pf the earliest 
Chinese novels is the Shui Hu Chuan, or “Tale of the Water Margins,” 
composed by a bevy of authors in the fourteenth century;*V one of the vastest is 
the Hung Lou Men (ca. 1650), a twenty-four-volume “Dream of the Red 
Chamber”; one of the best is the Liao Chai Chih I (ca. 1660), or “Strange 
Stories,” much honored for the beauty and terseness of its style; the most famous 
is the San Kuo Chih Yen I, or “Romance of the Three Kingdoms,” a twelve- 
hundred-page embellishment, by Lo Kuan-chung (1260-1341), of the wars and 
intrigues that followed the fall of the Han.XV! These expansive stories 
correspond to the picaresque novels of eighteenth-century Europe; often (if one 
may report mere hearsay in these matters) they combine the jolly portrayal of 
character of Tom Jones with the lively narrative of Gil Bias. They are 
recommended to the reader’s leisurely old age. 

The most respectable form of literature in China is history; and of all the 
accepted forms it is also the most popular. No other nation has had so many 
historians, certainly no other nation has written such extensive histories. Even 
the early courts had their official scribes, who chronicled the achievements of 
their sovereigns and the portents of the time; and this office of court historian, 
carried down to our own generation, has raised up in China a mass of historical 
literature unequaled in length or dullness anywhere else on the earth. The 
twenty-four official “Dynastic Histories” published in 1747 ran to 219 large 


volumes.7!_ From the Shu-Ching, or “Book of History,” so _ edifyingly 
bowdlerized by Confucius, and the Tso-chuan, a commentary written a century 
later to illustrate and vivify the book of the Master, and the Annals of the 
Bamboo Books, found in the tomb of a king of Wei, historiography advanced 
rapidly in China until, in the second century before Christ, it produced a chef- 
d’ceuvre in the Historical Record painstakingly put together by Szuma Ch’ien. 

Succeeding to his father as court astrologer, Szuma first reformed the 
calendar, and then devoted his life to a task which his father had begun, of 
narrating the history of China from the first mythical dynasty to his own day. He 
had no penchant for beauty of style, but aimed merely to make his record 
complete. He divided his book into five parts: (1) Annals of the Emperors; (2) 
Chronological Tables; (3) Eight chapters on rites, music, the pitch-pipes, the 
calendar, astrology, imperial sacrifices, water courses, and political economy; 
(4) Annals of the Feudal Nobles; and (5) Biographies of Eminent Men. The 
whole covered a period of nearly three thousand years, and took the form of 
526,000 Chinese characters patiently scratched upon bamboo tablets with a 
style.” Then Szuma Ch’ien, having given his life to his book, sent his volumes 
to his emperor and the world with this modest preface: Your servant’s physical 
strength is now relaxed; his eyes are shortsighted and dim; of his teeth but a few 
remain. His memory is so impaired that the events of the moment are forgotten 
as he turns away from them, his energies having been wholly exhausted in 
production of this book. He therefore hopes that your Majesty may pardon his 
vain attempt for the sake of his loyal intention, and in moments of leisure will 
deign to cast a sacred glance over this work, so as to learn from the rise and fall 
of former dynasties the secret of the successes and failures of the present hour. 
Then if such knowledge shall be applied for the advantage of the Empire, even 
though your servant may lay his bones in the Yellow Springs, the aim and 
ambition of his life will be fulfilled.73 


We shall find none of the brilliance of Taine in the pages of Szuma Ch’ien, 
no charming gossip and anecdotes in the style of Herodotus, no sober 
concatenation of cause and effect as in Thucydides, no continental vision 
pictured in music as in Gibbon; for history seldom rises, in China, from an 
industry to an art. From Szuma Ch’ien to his namesake Szuma Kuang, who, 
eleven hundred years later, attempted again a universal history of China, the 
Chinese historians have labored to record faithfully—sometimes at the cost of 
their income or their lives—the events of a dynasty or a reign; they have spent 
their energies upon truth, and have left nothing for beauty. Perhaps they were 
right, and history should be a science rather than an art; perhaps the facts of the 


past are obscured when they come to us in the purple of Gibbon or the sermons 
of Carlyle. But we, too, have dull historians, and can match any nation in 
volumes dedicated to record—and gather—dust. 

Livelier is the Chinese essay; for here art is not forbidden, and eloquence has 
loose rein. Famous beyond the rest in this field is the great Han Yu, whose books 
are so valued that tradition requires the reader to wash his hands in rose-water 
before touching them. Born among the humblest, Han Yiti reached to the highest 
ranks in the service of the state, and fell from grace only because he protested 
too intelligibly against the imperial concessions to Buddhism. To Han the new 
religion was merely a Hindu superstition; and it offended him to his Confucian 
soul that the Emperor should lend his sanction to the intoxication of his people 
with this enervating dream. Therefore he submitted (803 A.D.) a memorial to the 
Emperor, from which these lines may serve as an example of Chinese prose 
discolored even by honest translation: Your servant has now heard that 
instructions have been issued to the priestly community to proceed to Feng- 
hsiang and receive a bone of Buddha, and that from a high tower your Majesty 
will view its introduction into the Imperial Palace; also that orders have been 
sent to the various temples, commanding that the relic be received with the 
proper ceremonies. Now, foolish though your servant may be, he is well aware 
that your Majesty does not do this in the vain hope of deriving advantages 
therefrom; but that in the fulness of our present plenty, and in the joy which 
reigns in the heart of all, there is a desire to fall in with the wishes of the people 
in the celebration at the capital of this delusive mummery. For how could the 
wisdom of your Majesty stoop to participate in such ridiculous beliefs? Still the 
people are slow of perception and easily beguiled; and should they behold your 
Majesty thus earnestly worshiping at the feet of Buddha, they would cry out, 
“See! the Son of Heaven, the All-Wise, is a fervent believer; who are we, his 
people, that we should spare our bodies?” Then would ensue a scorching of 
heads and burning of fingers; crowds would collect together, and tearing off 
their clothes and scattering their money, would spend their time from morn to 
eve in imitation of your Majesty’s example. The result would be that by and by 
young and old, seized with the same enthusiasm, would totally neglect the 
business of their lives; and should your Majesty not prohibit it, they would be 
found flocking to the temples, ready to cut off an arm or slice their bodies as an 
offering to the god. Thus would our traditions and customs be seriously injured, 
and ourselves become a laughing-stock on the face of the earth... . 


Therefore your servant, overwhelmed with shame for the 
Censors,*V!! implores your Majesty that these bones be handed over 


for destruction by fire and water, whereby the root of this great evil 
may be exterminated for all time, and the people know how much the 
wisdom of your Majesty surpasses that of ordinary men. The glory of 
such a deed will be beyond all praise. And should the Lord Buddha 
have power to avenge this insult by the infliction of some misfortune, 
then let the vials of his wrath be poured out upon the person of your 
servant, who now calls Heaven to witness that he will not repent him 
of his oath.”4 


In a conflict between superstition and philosophy one may safely wager on 
the victory of superstition, for the world wisely prefers happiness to wisdom. 
Han was exiled to a village in Kuang-tung, where the people were still simple 
barbarians. He did not complain, but set himself, after the teaching of Confucius, 
to civilize them with his example; and he succeeded so well that his picture 
today often bears the legend: “Wherever he passed, he purified.””5 He was 
finally recalled to the capital, served his state well, and died loaded with honors. 
His memorial tablet was placed in the Temple of Confucius—a place usually 
reserved for the disciples or greatest exponents of the Master—because he had 
defended the doctrines of Confucianism so recklessly against the invasion of a 
once noble but now corrupted faith. 


VIII. THE STAGE 


Its low repute in China—Origins—The play—The audience—The 
actors—Music It is difficult to classify Chinese drama, for it is not 
recognized by China as either literature or art. Like many other 
elements of human life, its repute is not proportioned to its popularity. 
The names of the dramatists are seldom heard; and the actors, though 
they may give a lifetime to preparation and accomplishment, and rise 
to a hectic fame, are looked upon as members of an inferior order. 
Something of this odor, no doubt, attached to actors in every 
civilization, above all in those medieval days when drama was 
rebelliously differentiating itself from the religious pantomimes that 
had given it birth. 


A similar origin is assigned to the Chinese theatre. Under the Chou Dynasty 
religious ritual included certain dances performed with wands. Tradition says 


that these dances were later forbidden, on the score that they had become 
licentious; and it was apparently from this cleavage that secular drama began.7® 
Ming Huang, patron of so many arts, helped the development of an independent 
drama by gathering about him a company of male and female actors whom he 
called “The Young Folk of the Pear Garden”; but it was not till the reign of 
Kublai Khan that the Chinese theatre took on the scope of a national institution. 
In the year 1031 K’ung Tao-fu, a descendant of Confucius, was sent as Chinese 
envoy to the Mongol Kitans, and was welcomed with a celebration that included 
a play. The buffoon, however, represented Confucius. K’ung Tao-fu walked out 
in a huff, but when he and other Chinese travelers among the Mongols returned 
to China they brought reports of a form of drama more advanced than any that 
China had yet known. When the Mongols conquered China they introduced to it 
both the novel and the theatre; and the classic examples of Chinese drama are 
still the plays that were written under the Mongol sway.7” 

The art developed slowly, for neither the church nor the state would support 
it. For the most part it was practised by strolling players, who set up a platform 
in some vacant field and performed before a village audience standing under the 
open sky. Occasionally mandarins engaged actors to perform at private dinner- 
parties, and sometimes a guild would produce a play. Theatres became more 
numerous during the nineteenth century, but even at its close there were only 
two in the large city of Nanking.78 The drama was a mixture of history, poetry 
and music; usually some episode from an historical romance was the center of 
the plot; or scenes might be played from different dramas on the same evening. 
There was no limit to the length of the performance; it might be brief, or last 
several days; ordinarily it took six or seven hours, as with the best of 
contemporary American plays. There was much swashbuckling and oratory, 
much violence of blood and speech; but the dénouement did its best to atone for 
reality by making virtue triumph in the end. The drama became an educational 
and ethical instrument, teaching the people something about their history, and 
inculcating the Confucian virtues—above all, filial piety—-with a demoralizing 
regularity. 

The stage had little furnishing or scenery, and no exits; all the actors in the 
cast, along with their supernumeraries, sat on the stage throughout the play, 
rising when their roles demanded; occasionally attendants served them tea. Other 
functionaries passed about among the audience selling tobacco, tea and 
refreshments, and providing hot towels for the wiping of faces during summer 
evenings; drinking, eating and conversation were now and then interrupted by 
some exceptionally fine or loud acting on the stage. The actors had often to 
shout in order to be heard; and they wore masks in order that their roles might be 


readily understood. As the result of Ch’ien Lung’s prohibition of woman 
players, female parts were acted by men, and so well that when women were in 
our time again admitted to the stage, they had to imitate their imitators in order 
to succeed. The actors were required to be experts in acrobatics and the dance, 
for their parts often called for skilful manipulation of the limbs, and almost every 
action had to be performed according to some ritual of grace in harmony with 
the music that accompanied the stage. Gestures were symbolic, and had to be 
precise and true to old conventions; in such accomplished actors as Mei Lan- 
fang the artistry of hands and body constituted half the poetry of the play. It was 
not completely theatre, not quite opera, not predominantly dance; it was a 
mixture almost medieval in quality, but as perfect in its kind as Palestrina’s 
music, or stained glass.”9 

Music was seldom an independent art, but belonged as a handmaiden to 
religion and the stage. Tradition ascribed its origin, like so much else, to the 
legendary emperor Fu Hsi. The Li-Chi, or “Book of Rites,” dating from before 
Confucius, contained or recorded several treatises on music; and the Tso-chuan, 
a century after Confucius, described eloquently the music to which the odes of 
Wei were sung. Already, by Kung-fu-tze’s time, musical standards were ancient, 
and innovations were disturbing quiet souls; the sage complained of the 
lascivious airs that were in his day supplanting the supposedly moral tunes of the 
past.80 Greco-Bactrian and Mongolian influences entered, and left their mark 
upon the simple Chinese scale. The Chinese knew of the division of the octave 
into twelve semi-tones, but they preferred to write their music in a pentatonic 
scale, corresponding roughly to our F, G, A, C, and D; to these whole tones they 
gave the names “Emperor,” “Prime Minister,” “Subject People,” “State Affairs,” 
and “Picture of the Universe.” Harmony was understood, but was seldom used 
except for tuning instruments. The latter included such wind instruments as 
flutes, trumpets, oboes, whistles and gourds; such string instruments as viols and 
lutes; and such percussion instruments as tambourines and drums, bells and 
gongs, cymbals and castanets, and musical plates of agate or jade.8! The effects 
were as weird and startling to an Occidental ear as the Sonata Appassionata 
might seem to the Chinese; nevertheless they lifted Confucius to a vegetarian 
ecstasy, and brought to many hearers that escape from the strife of wills and 
ideas which comes with the surrender to music well composed. The sages, said 
Han Yii, “taught man music in order to dissipate the melancholy of his soul.”82 
They agreed with Nietzsche that life without music would be a mistake. 


ICf. p. 665 below. 


II “The situation,” says Granet, “. . . was revolutionary. If the Emperor Wu had had some kindred spirit, he 
might have been able to profit by this and create, in a new order of society, the Chinese State. . . . But the 
Emperor only saw the most urgent needs. He seems only to have thought of using varied expedients from 
day to day—trejected when they had yielded sufficient to appear worn out—and new men—sacrificed as 
soon as they had succeeded well enough to assume a dangerous air of authority. The restlessness of the 
despot and the short vision of the imperial law-makers made China miss the rarest opportunity she had had 
to become a compact and organized state.” 19 


III The “Western Han” Dynasty, 206 B.c—24 A.D., had its capital at Lo-yang, now Honan-fu; the “Eastern 
Han” Dynasty, 24-221 a.D., had its capital at Ch’ang-an, now Sian-fu. The Chinese still call themselves the 
“Sons of Han.” 


IV Unless there is truth in the rumor circulated on the death of the boy emperor, in the year 5 A.D., that 
Wang Mang’s family had poisoned him.24 


V Cf. Sir W. Flinders Petrie, The Revolutions of Civilization. London, n.d. 


VI The assumed name of a French physician who in the fourteenth century composed a volume of travels, 
mostly imaginary, occasionally illuminating, always fascinating. 


VII Arthur Waley.37 Cf. the Encyclopedia Britannica (14th ed., xviii, 361): “In the T’ang Dynasty. China 
was without doubt the greatest and most civilized power in the world.” 


VIII “When the Tatars overthrew Ming Huang and sacked Chang-an,” says Arthur Waley, “it was as if 
Turks had ravaged Versailles in the time of Louis XIV.”38 


IX It is a pretty tale, perhaps composed by Li Po. 

X A precious wood. 

XI Cf. p. 694 above. 

XI From the Chinese K’o T’ou—to knock the head on the ground in homage. 


XIII The most famous of China’s many renditions of the infatuation of Ming Huang with Yang Kwei-fei, 
her death in revolution, and Ming’s misery in restoration. The poem is not quite everlasting, but too long for 
quotation here. 


XIV A famous Chinese painting pictures “The Poet Tu Fu in the Thatched Cottage.” It may be seen at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


XV It has been well translated by Mrs. Pearl Buck under the title, All Men Are Brothers, New York, 1933. 
XVI Translated by C. H. Brewitt-Taylor, 2 vols., Shanghai, 1925. 


XVII On the function of the Censors cf. p. 798 below. Not one of them, Han Yt implies, had protested 
against the plans of the Emperor Te Tsung to give his approval to Buddhism. 


CHAPTER XXV 
The Age of the Artists 


I. THE SUNG RENAISSANCE 
1. The Socialism of Wang An-shih 


The Sung Dynasty—A radical premier—His cure for unemployment— 
The regulation of industry—Codes of wages and prices—The 
nationalization of commerce—State insurance against unemployment, 
poverty and old age—Examinations for public office—The defeat of 
Wang An-shih 


‘THE T’ang Dynasty never recovered from the revolution of An Lu-shan. The 
emperors who followed Ming Huang were unable to restore the imperial 
authority throughout the Empire; and after a century of senile debility the 
dynasty came to an end. Five dynasties followed in fifty-three years, but they 
were as feeble as they were brief. As always in such cases a strong and brutal 
hand was needed to reéstablish order. One soldier emerged above the chaos, and 
set up the Sung Dynasty, with himself as its first emperor under the name of T’ ai 
Tsu. The bureaucracy of Confucian officials was renewed, examinations for 
office were resumed, and an attempt was made by an imperial councillor to solve 
the problems of exploitation and poverty by an almost socialist control over the 
nation’s economic life. 

Wang An-shih (1021-86) is one of the many fascinating individuals who 
enliven the lengthy annals of Chinese history. It is part of the bathos of distance 
that our long removal from alien scenes obscures variety in places and men, and 
submerges the most diverse personalities in a dull uniformity of appearance and 
character. But even in the judgment of his enemies—whose very number 
distinguished him—-Wang stood out as a man different from the rest, absorbed 
conscientiously in the enterprise of government, devoted recklessly to the 
welfare of the people, leaving himself no time for the care of his person or his 
clothes, rivaling the great scholars of his age in learning and style, and fighting 
with mad courage the rich and powerful conservatives of his age. By a trick of 


chance the only great figure in the records of his country who resembled him 
was his namesake Wang Mang; already the turbid stream of history had traveled 
a thousand years since China’s last outstanding experiment with socialist ideas. 

On receiving the highest office in the command of the Emperor, Wang An- 
shih laid it down as a general principle that the government must hold itself 
responsible for the welfare of all its citizens. “The state,” he said, “should take 
the entire management of commerce, industry and agriculture into its own hands, 
with a view to succoring the working classes and preventing them from being 
ground into the dust by the rich.”! He began by abolishing the forced labor that 
had from time immemorial been exacted from the Chinese people by the 
government, and had often taken men from the fields at the very time when the 
sowing or the harvesting needed them; and nevertheless he carried out great 
engineering works for the prevention of floods. He rescued the peasants from the 
money-lenders who had enslaved them, and lent them, at what were then low 
rates of interest, funds for the planting of their crops. To the unemployed he gave 
free seed and other aid in setting up homesteads, on condition that they would 
repay the state out of the yield of their land. Boards were appointed in every 
district to regulate the wages of labor and the prices of the necessaries of life. 
Commerce was nationalized; the produce of each locality was bought by the 
government, part of it was stored for future local needs, and the rest was 
transported to be sold in state depots throughout the realm. A budget system was 
established, a budget commission submitted proposals and estimates of 
expenditure, and these estimates were so strictly adhered to in administration 
that the state was saved considerable sums which had previously fallen into 
those secret and spacious pockets that cross the path of every governmental 
dollar. Pensions were provided for the aged, the unemployed and the poor. 
Education and the examination system were reformed; the tests were devised to 
reveal acquaintance with facts rather than with words, and to shift the emphasis 
from literary style to the application of Confucian principles to current tasks; the 
role of formalism and rote memory in the training of children was reduced, and 
for a time, says a Chinese historian, “even the pupils at village schools threw 
away their text-books of rhetoric and began to study primers of history, 
geography, and political economy.” 

Why did this noble experiment fail? First, perhaps, because of certain 
elements in it that were more practical than Utopian. Though most of the taxes 
were taken from the incomes of the rich, part of the heavy revenue needed for 
the enlarged expenses of the state was secured by appropriating a portion of the 
produce of every field. Soon the poor joined with the rich in complaining that 
taxes were too high; men are always readier to extend governmental functions 


than to pay for them. Further, Wang An-shih had reduced the standing army as a 
drain on the resources of the people, but had, as a means of replacing it, decreed 
the universal liability of every family of more than one male to provide a soldier 
in time of war. He had presented many families with horses and fodder, but on 
condition that the animals should be properly cared for, and be placed at the 
service of the government in its military need. When it turned out that invasion 
and revolution were multiplying the occasions of war, these measures brought 
Wang An-shih’s popularity to a rapid end. Again, he had found it difficult to 
secure honest men to administer his measures; corruption spread throughout the 
mammoth bureaucracy, and China, like many nations since, saw itself faced with 
the ancient and bitter choice between private plunder and public “graft.” 

Conservatives, led by Wang’s own brother and by the historian Szuma 
Kuang, denounced the experiment as inherently unsound; they argued that 
human corruptibility and incompetence made governmental control of industry 
impracticable, and that the best form of government was a laissez-faire which 
would rely on the natural economic impulses of men for the production of 
services and goods. The rich, stung by the high taxation of their fortunes and the 
monopoly of commerce by the government, poured out their resources in the 
resolve to discredit the measures of Wang An-shih, to obstruct their 
enforcement, and to bring them to a disgraceful end. The opposition, well 
organized, exerted pressure on the Emperor; and when a succession of floods 
and droughts was capped by the appearance of a terrifying comet in the sky, the 
Son of Heaven dismissed Wang from office, revoked his decrees, and called his 
enemies to power. Once again everything was as before.3 


2. The Revival of Learning 


The growth of scholarship—Paper and ink in China—Steps in the 
invention of printing—The oldest book—Paper money—Movable type 
—Anthologies, dictionaries, encyclopedias 


Meanwhile, through all wars and revolutions, through all administrations and 
experiments, the life of the Chinese people flowed evenly on, not much 
disturbed by events too distant to be heard of until long since past. The Sung rule 
was overthrown in the north, but reestablished itself in the south; the capital was 
moved from Pien Liang (now K’aifeng) to Lin-an (now Hangchow); in the new 
capital, as in the old, luxury and refinement grew, and traders came from many 
parts of the world to buy the unmatched products of Chinese industry and art. 


Emperor Hui Tsung (1101-25) set the fashion at Pien Liang by being an artist 
first and a ruler afterward: he painted pictures while the barbarians marched 
upon his capital, and founded an art academy that stimulated with exhibitions 
and prizes the arts that were to be the chief claim of the Sung era to the 
remembrance of mankind. Inspiring collections were made of Chinese bronzes, 
paintings, manuscripts and jades; great libraries were collected, and some of 
them survived the glories of war. Scholars and artists crowded the northern and 
southern capitals. 

It was in this dynasty that printing entered like an imperceptibly completed 
revolution into the literary life of the Chinese. It had grown step by step through 
many centuries; now it was ready in both its phases-blocks to print whale pages, 
and movable type cast of metal in matrices—as a thoroughly Chinese invention,‘ 
the greatest, after writing, in the history of our race. 


The first step in the development had to be the discovery of some more 
convenient writing material than the silk or bamboo that had contented the 
ancient Chinese. Silk was expensive, and bamboo was heavy; Mo Ti needed 
three carts to carry with him, in his travels, the bamboo books that were his chief 
possession; and Shih Huang-ti had to go over one hundred and twenty pounds of 
state documents every day.5 About 105 a.p. one Ts’ai Lun informed the Emperor 
that he had invented a cheaper and lighter writing material, made of tree bark, 
hemp, rags and fish-nets. Ts’ai was given a high title and office by the Emperor, 
was involved in an intrigue with the Empress, was detected, “went home, took a 
bath, combed his hair, put on his best robes, and drank poison.” The new art 
spread rapidly and far, for the oldest existing paper, found by Sir Aurel Stein in a 
spur of the Great Wall, is in the form of state documents pertaining to 
occurrences in the years 21-137 A.D., and apparently contemporary with the 
latest of those events; it is dated, therefore, about 150 A.D., only half a century 
after Ts’ai Lun’s report of his invention.” These early papers were of pure rag, 
essentially like the paper used in our own day when durability is desired. The 
Chinese developed paper almost to perfection by using a “sizing” of glue or 
gelatin, and a base of starchy paste, to strengthen the fibres and accelerate their 
absorption of ink. When the art was taught by the Chinese to the Arabs in the 
eighth century, and by the Arabs to Europe in the thirteenth, it was already 
complete. 

Ink, too, came from the East; for though the Egyptian had made both ink and 
paper in what might be called the most ancient antiquity, it was from China that 
Europe learned the trick of mixing it out of lamp black; “India ink” was 
originally Chinese. Red ink, made of sulphide of mercury, had been used in 


China as far back as the Han Dynasty; black ink appeared there in the fourth 
century, and henceforth the use of red ink was made an imperial privilege. Black 
ink encouraged printing, for it was especially adapted for use on wooden blocks, 
and enjoyed almost complete indelibility. Blocks of paper have been found, in 
Central Asia, which had lain under water so long as to become petrified; but the 
writing, in ink, could still be clearly read.9 

The use of seals in signatures was the unconscious origin of print; the Chinese 
word for print is still the same as the word for seal. At first these seals, as in the 
Near East, were impressed upon clay; about the fifth century they were 
moistened with ink. Meanwhile, in the second century, the text of the Classics 
had been cut in stone; and soon thereafter the custom arose of making inked 
rubbings from these inscriptions. In the sixth century we find large wooden seals 
used by the Taoists to print charms; a century later the Buddhist missionaries 
experimented with various methods of duplication, through seals, rubbings, 
stencils, and textile prints—the last an art of Indian derivation. The earliest 
extant block prints are a million charms printed in Japan about 770 A.D., in the 
Sanskrit language and the Chinese character—an excellent instance of cultural 
interaction in Asia. Many block prints were made during the T’ang Dynasty, but 
they were apparently destroyed or lost in the chaos of revolution that followed 
Ming Huang.1° 

In 1907 Sir Aurel Stein persuaded the Taoist priests of Chinese Turkestan to 
let him examine the “Caves of the Thousand Buddhas” at Tun-huang. In one of 
these chambers, which had apparently been walled up about the year 1035 A.D. 
and not opened again until 1900, lay 1130 bundles, each containing a dozen or 
more manuscript rolls; the whole formed a library of 15,000 books, written on 
paper, and as well preserved as if they had been inscribed the day before their 
modern discovery. It was among these manuscripts that the world’s oldest 
printed book was found—the “Diamond Sutra”—a roll ending with these words: 
“Printed on (the equivalent of) May 11, 868, by Wang Chieh, for free general 
distribution, in order in deep reverence to perpetuate the memory of his 
parents.”!1 Three other printed books were found in the mass of manuscripts; 
one of them marked a new development, for it was not a roll, like the “Diamond 
Sutra,” but a tiny folded book, the first known of its now multitudinous kind. As 
in late medieval Europe and among primitive peoples in recent times, the first 
stimulus to printing came from religion, which sought to spread its doctrines by 
sight as well as sound, and to put its charms and prayers and legends into every 
hand. Almost as old as these pious forms of print, however, are playing cards— 
which appeared in China in 969 or sooner, and were introduced from China into 
Europe near the end of the fourteenth century!2 


These early volumes had been printed with wooden blocks. In a Chinese letter 
written about 870 A.D. we find the oldest known mention of such work: “Once 
when I was in Szechuan I examined in a bookshop a school-book printed from 
wood.”!5 Already, it seems, the art of printing had been developed; and it is 
interesting to observe that this development seems to have come first in western 
provinces like Szechuan and Turkestan, which had been prodded on to 
civilization by Buddhist missionaries from India, and had for a time enjoyed a 
culture independent of the eastern capitals. Block-printing was introduced to 
eastern China early in the tenth century when a prime minister, Feng Tao, 
persuaded the Emperor to provide funds for the printing of the Chinese Classics. 
The work took twenty years and filled one hundred and thirty volumes, for it 
included not only the texts but the most famous commentaries. When it was 
completed it gave the Classics a circulation that contributed vigorously to the 
revival of learning and the strengthening of Confucianism under the Sung kings. 

One of the earliest forms of block printing was the manufacture of paper 
money. Appearing first in Szechuan in the tenth century, it became a favorite 
occupation of Chinese governments, and led within a century to experiments in 
inflation. In 1294 Persia imitated this new mode of creating wealth; in 1297 
Marco Polo described with wonder the respect which the Chinese showed for 
these curious scraps of paper. It was not till 1656 that Europe learned the trick, 
and issued its first paper currency.!4 

Movable type was also a Chinese invention, but the absence of an alphabet, 
and the presence of 40,000 characters in written Chinese, made its use an 
impossible luxury in the Far East. Pi Sheng formed movable type of earthenware 
as early as 1041 a.D., but little use was found for the invention. In 1403 the 
Koreans produced the first metal type known to history: models were engraved 
in hard wood, moulds of porcelain paste were made from these models, and from 
these moulds, baked in an oven, the metal type was cast. The greatest of Korean 
emperors, T’ai Tsung, at once adopted the invention as an aid to government and 
the preservation of civilization. “Whoever is desirous of governing,” said that 
enlightened monarch, “must have a wide acquaintance with the laws and the 
Classics. Then he will be able to act righteously without, and to maintain an 
upright character within, and thus to bring peace and order to the land. Our 
eastern country lies beyond the seas, and the number of books reaching us from 
China is small. The books printed from blocks are often imperfect, and moreover 
it is difficult to print in their entirety all the books that exist. I ordain therefore 
that characters be formed of bronze, and that everything without exception upon 
which I can lay my hands be printed, in order to pass on the tradition of what 
these works contain. That will be a blessing to us to all eternity. However, the 


costs shall not be taken from the people in taxes. I and my family, and those 
ministers who so wish, will privately bear the expense.” !5 

From Korea the casting of movable type spread to Japan and back again to 
China, but not, apparently, until after Gutenberg’s belated discovery in Europe. 
In Korea the use of movable type continued for two centuries and then decayed; 
in China its use was only occasional until merchants and missionaries from the 
West, as if returning an ancient gift, brought to the East the methods of European 
typography. From the days of Feng Tao to those of Li Hung-chang the Chinese 
clung to block-printing as the most feasible form for their language. Despite this 
limitation Chinese printers poured out a great mass of books upon the people. 
Dynastic histories in hundreds of volumes were issued between 994 and 1063; 
the entire Buddhist canon, in five thousand volumes, was completed by 972.16 
Writers found themselves armed with a weapon which they had never had 
before; their audience was widened from the aristocracy to the middle, even to 
part of the lower, classes; literature took on a more democratic tinge, and a more 
varied form. The art of block-printing was one of the sources of the Sung 
Renaissance. 


Stimulated with this liberating invention, Chinese literature now became an 
unprecedented flood. All the glory of the Humanist revival in Italy was 
anticipated by two hundred years. The ancient classics were honored with a 
hundred editions and a thousand commentaries; the life of the past was captured 
by scholarly historians, and put down for millions of readers in the new marvel 
of type; vast anthologies of literature were collected, great dictionaries were 
compiled, and encyclopedias like mastodons made their way through the land. 
The first of any moment was that of Wu Shu (947-1002); for lack of an alphabet 
it was arranged under categories, covering chiefly the physical world. In 977 A.D. 
the Sung Emperor T’ai Tsung ordered the compilation of a larger encyclopedia; 
it ran to thirty-two volumes, and consisted for the most part of selections from 
1,690 preexisting books. Later, under the Ming Emperor Yung Lo (1403-25), an 
encyclopedia was written in ten thousand volumes, and proved too expensive to 
be printed; of the one copy handed down to posterity all but one hundred and 
sixty volumes were consumed by fire in the Boxer riots of 1900.1” Never before 
had scholars so dominated a civilization. 


3. The Rebirth of Philosophy 


Chu Hsi—Wang Yang-ming—Beyond good and evil 


These scholars were not all Confucians, for rival schools of thought had 
grown up in the course of fifteen centuries, and now the intellectual life of the 
exuberant race was stirred with much argument about it and about. The seepage 
of Buddhism into the Chinese soul had reached even the philosophers. Most of 
them now affected a habit of solitary meditation; some of them went so far as to 
scorn Confucius for scoring metaphysics, and to reject his method of approach 
to the problems of life and mind as too external and crude. Introspection became 
an accepted method of exploring the universe, and epistemology made its first 
appearance among the Chinese. Emperors took up Buddhism or Taoism as ways 
of promoting their popularity or of disciplining the people; and at times it 
seemed that the reign of Confucius over the Chinese mind was to end. 

His saviour was Chu Hsi. Just as Shankara, in eighth-century India, had 
brought into an intellectual system the scattered insights of the Upanishads, and 
had made the Vedanta philosophy supreme; and just as Aquinas, in thirteenth- 
century Europe, was soon to weave Aristotle and St. Paul into the victorious 
Scholastic philosophy; so Chu Hsi, in twelfth-century China, took the loose 
apothegms of Confucius and built upon them a system of philosophy orderly 
enough to satisfy the taste of a scholarly age, and strong enough to preserve for 
seven centuries the leadership of the Confucians in the political and intellectual 
life of the Chinese. 

The essential philosophic controversy of the time centered upon the 
interpretation of a passage in the Great Learning, attributed by both Chu Hsi and 
his opponents to Confucius.! What was meant by the astonishing demand that the 
ordering of states should be based upon the proper regulation of the family, that 
the regulation of the family should be based upon the regulation of one’s self, 
that the regulation of one’s self depended upon sincerity of thought, and that 
sincerity of thought arose from “the utmost extension of knowledge” through 
“the investigation of things’’? 

Chu Hsi answered that this meant just what it said; that philosophy, morals 
and statesmanship should begin with a modest study of realities. He accepted 
without protest the positivistic bent of the Master’s mind; and though he labored 
over the problems of ontology at greater length than Confucius might have 
approved, he arrived at a strange combination of atheism and piety which might 
have interested the sage of Shantung. Like the Book of Changes, which has 
always dominated the metaphysics of the Chinese, Chu Hsi recognized a certain 
strident dualism in reality: everywhere the Yang and the Yin—activity and 
passivity, motion and rest—mingled like male and female principles, working on 
the five elements of water, fire, earth, metal and wood to produce the phenomena 
of creation; and everywhere Li and Chi—Law and Matter—equally external, 


coéperated to govern all things and give them form. But over all these forms, 
and combining them, was T’ai chi, the Absolute, the impersonal Law of Laws, 
or structure of the world. Chu Hsi identified this Absolute with the T’ien or 
Heaven of orthodox Confucianism; God, in his view, was a rational process 
without personality or figurable form. “Nature is nothing else than Law.” 18 

This Law of the universe is also, said Chu, the law of morals and of politics. 
Morality is harmony with the laws of nature, and the highest statesmanship is the 
application of the laws of morality to the conduct of a state. Nature in every 
ultimate sense is good, and the nature of men is good; to follow nature is the 
secret of wisdom and peace. “Choi Mao Shu refrained from clearing away the 
grass from in front of his window, ‘because,’ he said, ‘its impulse is just like my 
own.’”!9 One might conclude that the instincts are also good, and that one may 
follow them gayly; but Chu Hsi denounces them as the expression of matter 
(Chi), and demands their subjection to reason and law (Li).2° It is difficult to be 
at once a moralist and a logician. 

There were contradictions in this philosophy, but these did not disturb its 
leading opponent, the gentle and peculiar Wang Yang-ming. For Wang was a 
saint as well as a philosopher; the meditative spirit and habits of Mahayana 
Buddhism had sunk deeply into his soul. It seemed to him that the great error in 
Chu Hsi was not one of morals, but one of method; the investigation of things, 
he felt, should begin not with the examination of the external universe, but, as 
the Hindus had said, with the far profounder and more revealing world of the 
inner self. Not all the physical science of all the centuries would ever explain a 
bamboo shoot or a grain of rice. 


In former years I said to my friend Chien: “If, to be a sage or a 
virtuous man, one must investigate everything under heaven, how can 
at present any man possess such tremendous power?” Pointing to the 
bamboos in front of the pavilion, I asked him to investigate them and 
see. Both day and night Chien entered into an investigation of the 
principles of the bamboo. For three days he exhausted his mind and 
thought, until his mental energy was tired out and he took sick. At first 
I said that it was because his energy and strength were insufficient. 
Therefore I myself undertook to carry on the investigation. Day and 
night I was unable to understand the principles of the bamboo, until 
after seven days I also became ill because of having wearied and 
burdened my thoughts. In consequence we mutually sighed and said, 
“We cannot be either sages or virtuous men.”2! 


So Wang Yang-ming put aside the examination of things, and put aside even 
the classics of antiquity; to read one’s own heart and mind in solitary 
contemplation seemed to him to promise more wisdom than all objects and all 
books.22_ Exiled to a mountainous wilderness inhabited by barbarians and 
infested with poisonous snakes, he made friends and disciples of the criminals 
who had escaped to those parts; he taught them philosophy, cooked for them, 
and sang them songs. Once, at the midnight watch, he startled them by leaping 
from his cot and crying out ecstatically: “My nature, of course, is sufficient. I 
was wrong in looking for principles in things and affairs.” His comrades were 
not sure that they followed him; but slowly he led them on to his idealistic 
conclusion: “The mind itself is the embodiment of natural law. Is there anything 
in the universe that exists independent of the mind? Is there any law apart from 
the mind?”25 He did not infer from this that God was a figment of the 
imagination; on the contrary he conceived of the Deity as a vague but 
omnipresent moral force, too great to be merely a person, and yet capable of 
feeling sympathy and anger toward men.24 

From this idealistic starting-point he came to the same ethical principles as 
Chu Hsi. “Nature is the highest good,” and the highest excellence lies in 
accepting the laws of Nature completely.25 When it was pointed out to him that 
Nature seems to include snakes as well as philosophers, he replied, with a touch 
of Aquinas, Spinoza and Nietzsche, that “good” and “bad” are prejudices, terms 
applied to things according to their advantage or injury to one’s self or mankind; 
Nature itself, he taught, is beyond good and evil, and ignores our egoistic 
terminology. A pupil reports, or invents, a dialogue which might have been 
entitled Jenseits von Gut und Bose: 


A little later he said: “This view of good and evil has its source in 
the body, and is probably mistaken.” I was not able to comprehend. 
The Teacher said: “The purpose of heaven in bringing forth is even as 
in the instance of flowers and grass. In what way does it distinguish 
between good and evil? If you, my disciple, take delight in seeing the 
flowers, then you will consider flowers good and grass bad. If you 
desire to use the grass you will, in turn, consider the grass good. This 
type of good and evil has its source in the likes and dislikes of your 
mind. Therefore I know that you are mistaken.” 

I said: “In that case there is neither good nor evil, is there?” The 
Teacher said: “The tranquillity resulting from the dominance of natural 
law is a state in which no discrimination is made between good and 
evil; while the stirring of the passion-nature is a state in which both 


good and evil are present. If there are no stirrings of the passion- 
nature, there is neither good nor evil, and this is what is called the 
highest good.” ... 

I said: “In that case good and evil are not at all present in things?” 
He said: “They are only in your mind.”26 


It was well that Wang and Buddhism sounded this subtle note of an idealist 
metaphysic in the halls of the correct and prim Confucians; for though these 
scholars had the justest view of human nature and government which philosophy 
had yet conceived, they were a trifle enamored of their wisdom, and had become 
an intellectual bureaucracy irksome and hostile to every free and creatively 
erring soul. If in the end the followers of Chu Hsi won the day, if his tablet was 
placed with high honors in the same hall with that of the Master himself, and his 
interpretations of the Classics became a law to all orthodox thought for seven 
hundred years, it was indeed a victory of sound and simple sense over the 
disturbing subtleties of the metaphysical mind. But a nation, like an individual, 
can be too sensible, too prosaically sane and unbearably right. It was partly 
because Chu Hsi and Confucianism triumphed so completely that China had to 
have her Revolution. 


II. BRONZE, LACQUER AND JADE 


The réle of art in China—Textiles—Furniture—Jewelry—Fans—The 
making of lacquer—The cutting of jade—Some masterpieces in bronze 
—Chinese sculpture 


The pursuit of wisdom and the passion for beauty are the two poles of the 
Chinese mind, and China might loosely be defined as philosophy and porcelain. 
As the pursuit of wisdom meant to China no airy metaphysic but a positive 
philosophy aiming at individual development and social order, so the passion for 
beauty was no esoteric estheticism, no dilettante concoction of art forms 
irrelevant to human affairs, but an earthly marriage of beauty and utility, a 
practical resolve to adorn the objects and implements of daily life. Until it began 
to yield its own ideals to Western influence, China refused to recognize any 
distinction between the artist and the artisan, or between the artisan and the 
worker; nearly all industry was manufacture, and all manufacture was 
handicraft; industry, like art, was the expression of personality in things. Hence 
China, while neglecting to provide its people, through large-scale industry, with 


conveniences common in the West, excelled every country in artistic taste and 
the multiplication of beautiful objects for daily use. From the characters in which 
he wrote to the dishes from which he ate, the comfortable Chinese demanded 
that everything about him should have some esthetic form, and evidence in its 
shape and texture the mature civilization of which it was a symbol and a part. 

It was during the Sung Dynasty that this movement to beautify the person, the 
temple and the home reached its highest expression. It had been a part of the 
excellence of T’ang life, and would remain and spread under later dynasties; but 
now a long period of order and prosperity nourished every art, and gave to 
Chinese living a grace and adornment which it had never enjoyed before. In 
textiles and metalworking the craftsmen of China, during and after the Sung era, 
reached a degree of perfection never surpassed; in the cutting of jade and hard 
stones they went beyond all rivals anywhere; and in the carving of wood and 
ivory they were excelled only by their pupils in Japan.2” Furniture was designed 
in a variety of unique and uncomfortable forms; cabinet-makers, living on a 
bowl of rice per day, sent forth one objet de vertu—one little piece of perfection 
—after another; and these minor products of a careful art, taking the place of 
expensive furniture and luxuries in homes, gave to their owners a pleasure which 
in the Occident only connoisseurs can know. Jewelry was not abundant, but it 
was admirably cut. Women and men cooled themselves with ornate fans of 
feathers or bamboo, of painted paper or silk; even beggars brandished elegant 
fans as they plied their ancient trade. 

The art of lacquer began in China, and came to its fullest perfection in Japan. 
In the Far East lacquer is the natural product of a tree!! indigenous to China, but 
now most sedulously cultivated by the Japanese. The sap is drawn from trunk 
and branches, strained, and heated to remove excess liquid; it is applied to thin 
wood, sometimes to metal or porcelain, and is dried by exposure to moisture.28 
Twenty or thirty coats, each slowly dried and painstakingly polished, are laid on, 
the applications varying in color and depth; then, in China, the finished lacquer 
is carved with a sharp V-shaped tool, each incision reaching to such a layer as to 
expose the color required by the design. The art grew slowly; it began as a form 
of writing upon bamboo strips; the material was used in the Chou Dynasty to 
decorate vessels, harness, carriages, etc.; in the second century A.D. it was 
applied to buildings and musical instruments; under the T’ang many lacquered 
articles were exported to Japan; under the Sung all branches of the .industry took 
their definite form, and shipped their products to such distant ports as India and 
Arabia; under the Ming emperors the art was further perfected, and in some 
phases reached its zenith;29 under the enlightened Manchu rulers K’ang-hsi and 
Ch’ien Lung great factories were built and maintained by imperial decree, and 


made such masterpieces as Ch’ien Lung’s throne,2° or the lacquered screen that 
K’ang-hsi presented to Leopold I, Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire.3! The 
art continued at its height until the nineteenth century, when the wars brought on 
by European merchants, and the poor taste of European importers and clients, 
caused the withdrawal of imperial support, lowered the standards, debased the 
designs, and left the leadership in lacquer to Japan. 

Jade is as old as Chinese history, for it is found in the most ancient graves. 
The earliest records attribute its use as a “sound-stone” to 2500 B.c.: jade was cut 
in the form of a fish or elsewise, and suspended by a thong; when properly cut 
and struck it emitted a clear musical tone, astonishingly long sustained. The 
word was derived through the French jade from the Spanish ijada (Lat. ilia), 
meaning loins; the Spanish conquerors of America found that the Mexicans used 
the stone, powdered and mixed with water, as a cure for many internal disorders, 
and they brought this new prescription back to Europe along with American 
gold. The Chinese word for the stone is much more sensible; jun means soft like 
the dew.32 Two minerals provide jade: jadeite and nephrite—-silicates in the one 
case of aluminium and sodium, in the other of calcium and magnesium. Both are 
tough; the pressure of fifty tons is sometimes required to crush a one-inch cube; 
large pieces are usually broken by being subjected in quick succession first to 
extreme heat and then to cold water. The ingenuity of the Chinese artist is 
revealed in his ability to bring lustrous colors of green, brown, black and white 
out of these naturally colorless materials, and in the patient obstinacy with which 
he varies the forms, so that in all the world’s collections of jade (barring buttons) 
no two pieces are alike. Examples begin to appear as far back as the Shang 
Dynasty, in the shape of a jade toad used in divine sacrifice;35 and forms of great 
beauty were produced in the days of Confucius.34 While various peoples used 
jadeite for axes, knives and other utensils, the Chinese held the stone in such 
reverence that they kept it almost exclusivly for art; they regarded it as more 
precious than silver or gold, or any jewelry;3° they valued some small jades, like 
the thumb rings worn by the mandarins, at five thousand dollars, and some jade 
necklaces at $100,000; collectors spent years in search of a single piece. It has 
been estimated that an assemblage of all existing Chinese jades would form a 
collection unrivaled by any other material.°° 

Bronze is almost as old as jade in the art of China, and even more exalted in 
Chinese reverence. Legend tells how the ancient Emperor Yi, hero of the 
Chinese flood, cast the metals sent him as tribute by the nine provinces of his 
empire into the form of three nine-legged cauldrons, possessed of the magic 
power to ward off noxious influences, cause their contents to boil without fire, 
and generate spontaneously every delicacy. They became a sacred symbol of the 


imperial authority, were handed down carefully from dynasty to dynasty, but 
disappeared mysteriously on the fall of the Chou—a circumstance extremely 
injurious to the prestige of Shih Huang-ti. The casting and decoration of bronze 
became one of the fine arts of China, and produced collections that required 
forty-two volumes to catalogue them.37 It made vessels for the religious 
ceremonies of the government and the home, and transformed a thousand 
varieties of utensils into works of art. Chinese bronzes are equaled only by the 
work of the Italian Renaissance, and there, perhaps, only by those “Gates of 
Paradise” which Ghiberti designed for the Baptistery of Florence. 


The oldest existing pieces of Chinese bronze are sacrificial vessels recently 
discovered in Honan; Chinese scholars assign them to the Shang Dynasty, but 
European connoisseurs give them a later, though uncertain, date. The earliest 
dated remains are from the period of the Chou; an excellent example of these is 
the set of ceremonial vessels in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 
Most of the Chou bronzes were confiscated by Shih Huang-ti, lest the people 
melt them down and recast them as weapons. With the accumulated metal his 
artisans made twelve gigantic statues, each fifty feet high;3° but not one foot of 
the fifty remains. Under the Han many fine vessels were made, often inlaid with 
gold. Artists trained in China cast several masterpieces for the Temple of Horiuji 
at Nara in Japan, the loveliest being three Amida-Buddhas seated in lotus- 
beds;39 there is hardly anything finer than these figures in the history of 
bronze.!!1 Under the Sung the art reached its height, if not of excellence, 
certainly of fertility; cauldrons, wine vessels, beakers, censers, weapons, mirrors, 
bells, drums, vases, plaques and figurines filled the shelves of connoisseurs and 
found some place in nearly every home. An attractive sample of Sung work is an 
incense burner in the form of a water buffalo mounted by Lao-tze, who bestrides 
it calmly in proof 01 the power of philosophy to tame the savage breast.4° The 
casting is throughout of the thinness of paper, and the lapse of time has given the 
piece a patina or coating of mottled green that lends it the meretricious beauty of 
decay.!V Under the Ming a slow deterioration attacked the art; the size of the 
objects increased, the quality fell. Bronze, which had been a miraculous novelty 
in the Chalcolithic Age of the Emperor Yii, became a commonplace, and yielded 
its popularity to porcelain. 


Sculpture was not one of the major arts, not even a fine art, to the Chinese.41 
By an act of rare modesty the Far East refused to class the human body under the 
rubric of beauty; its sculptors played a little with drapery, and used the figures of 
men—seldom of women—to study or represent certain types of consciousness; 


but they did not glorify the body. For the most part they confined their portraits 
of humanity to Buddhist saints and Taoist sages, ignoring the-athletes and 
courtesans who gave such inspiration to the artists of Greece. In the sculpture of 
China animals were preferred even to philosophers and saints. 


The earliest Chinese statues known to us are the twelve bronze colossi erected 
by Shih Huang-ti; they were melted by a Han ruler to make “small cash.” A few 
little animals in bronze remain from the Han Dynasty; but nearly all the statuary 
of that epoch was destroyed by war or the negligence of time. The only 
important Han remains are the tomb-reliefs found in Shantung; here again the 
human figures are rare, the scenes being dominated by animals carved in thin 
relief. More akin to sculpture are the funerary statuettes of clay—mostly of 
animals, occasionally of servants or wives—which were buried with male 
corpses as a convenient substitute for suttee. Here and there animals in the round 
survive from this period, like the marble tiger, all muscle and watchfulness, that 
guarded the temple of Sniang-fu,42 or the snarling bears in the Gardner 
collection at Boston, or the winged and goitrous lions of the Nanking tombs.43 
These animals, and the proud horses of the tomb-reliefs, show a mixture of 
Greco-Bactrian, Assyrian and Scythian influences; there is nothing about them 
distinctively Chinese.“4 

Meanwhile another influence was entering China, in the form of Buddhist 
theology and art. It made a home for itself first in Turkestan, and built there a 
civilization from which Stein and Pelliot have unearthed many tons of ruined 
statuary; some of it49 seems equal to Hindu Buddhist art at its best. The Chinese 
took over those Buddhist forms without much alteration, and produced Buddhas 
as fair as any in Gandhara or India. The earliest of these appear in the Yiin Kan 
cave temples of Shansi (ca. 490 a.D.); among the best are the figures in the Lung 
Men grottoes of Honan. Outside these grottoes stand several colossi, of which 
the most unique is a graceful Bodhisattwa, and the most imposing is the 
“Vairochana” Buddha (ca. 672 A.D.), destroyed at the base but still instructively 
serene.‘ Farther east, in Shantung, many cave temples have been found whose 
walls are carved with mythology in Hindu fashion, with here and there a 
powerful Bodhisattiva like that in the cave of Yun Men (ca. 600 A.D.).4”7 The 
T’ang Dynasty continued the Buddhist tradition in sculpture, and carried it to 
perfection in the seated stone Buddha (ca. 639) found in the province of 
Shensi.4® The later dynasties produced in clay some massive Lohans—disciples 
of the gentle Buddha who have the stern faces of financiers;V and some very 
beautiful figures of the Mahayana deity Kuan-yin, almost in the process of 
turning from a god into a goddess.49 


After the T’ang Dynasty sculpture lost its religious inspiration, and took on a 
secular, occasionally a sensuous, character; moralists complained, as in 
Renaissance Italy, that the artists were making saints as graceful and supple as 
women; and Buddhist priests laid down severe iconographic rules forbidding the 
individualization of character or the accentuation of the body. Probably the 
strong moral bent of the Chinese impeded the development of sculpture; when 
the religious motif lost its impelling force, and the attractiveness of physical 
beauty was not allowed to take its place, sculpture in China decayed; religion 
destroyed what it could no longer inspire. Towards the end of the T’ang the 
fount of sculptural creation began to run dry. The Sung produced only a few 
extant pieces of distinction; the Mongols gave their energies to war; the Mings 
excelled for a passing moment in bizarreries and such colossi as the stone 
monsters that stand before the tombs of the Mings. Sculpture, choked by 
religious restrictions, gave up the ghost, and left the field of Chinese art to 
porcelain and painting. 


III. PAGODAS AND PALACES 


Chinese architecture—The Porcelain Tower of Nanking—The Jade 
Pagoda of Peking—The Temple of Confucius—The Temple and Altar 
of Heaven—The palaces of Kublai Khan—A Chinese home—The 
interior—Color and form 


Architecture, too, has been a minor art in China. Such master-builders as have 
labored there have hardly left a name behind them, and seem to have been less 
admired than the great potters. Large structures have been rare in China, even in 
honoring the gods; old buildings are seldom found, and only a few pagodas date 
back beyond the sixteenth century. Sung architects issued, in 1103 A.D., eight 
handsomely illustrated volumes on The Method of Architecture; but the 
masterpieces that they pictured were all of wood, and not a fragment of them 
survives. Drawings in the National Library at Paris, purporting to represent the 
dwellings and temples of Confucius’ time, show that through its long history of 
over twenty-three centuries Chinese architecture has been content with the same 
designs, and the same modest proportions.°° Perhaps the very sensitivity of the 
Chinese in matters of art and taste made them forego structures that might have 
seemed immodest and grandiose; and perhaps their superiority in intellect has 
somewhat hindered the scope of their imagination. Above all, Chinese 
architecture suffered from the absence of three institutions present in almost 


every other great nation of antiquity: an hereditary aristocracy, a powerful 
priesthood,°! and a strong and wealthy central government. These are the forces 
that in the past have paid for the larger works of art—for the temples and 
palaces, the masses and operas, the great frescoes and sculptured tombs. And 
China was fortunate and unique: she had none of these institutions. 


For a time the Buddhist faith captured the Chinese soul, and sufficient of 
China’s income to build the great temples whose ruins have been so lately 
discovered in Turkestan.°? Buddhist temples of a certain middling majesty 
survive throughout China, but they suffer severely when compared with the 
religious architecture of India. Pleasant natural approaches lead to them, usually 
up winding inclines marked by ornate gateways called p’ai-lus, and apparently 
derived from the “rails” of the Hindu topes; sometimes the entrance is spiritually 
barred by hideous images designed, in one sense or another, to frighten foreign 
devils away. One of the best of the Chinese Buddhist shrines is the Temple of 
the Sleeping Buddha, near the Summer Palace outside Peking; Fergusson called 
it “the finest architectural achievement in China.”°3 

More characteristic of the Far East are the pagodas that dominate the 
landscape of almost every Chinese town.Y! Like the Buddhism that inspired 
them, these graceful edifices took over some of the superstitions of popular 
Taoism, and became centers not only of religious ceremony, but of geomantic 
divination—i.e., the discovery of the future by the study of lines and clefts in the 
earth. Communities erected pagodas in the belief that such structures could ward 
off wind and flood, propitiate evil spirits, and attract prosperity. Usually they 
took the form of octagonal brick towers rising on a stone foundation to five, 
seven, nine or thirteen stories, because even numbers were unlucky.°® The oldest 
standing pagoda is at Sung Yiieh Ssu, built in 523 a.p. on the sacred mountain of 
Sung Shan in Honan; one of the loveliest is the Pagoda of the Summer Palace; 
the most spectacular are the Jade Pagoda at Peking and the “Flask Pagoda” at 
Wu-tai-shan; the most famous was the Porcelain Tower of Nanking, built in 
1412-31, distinguished by a facing of porcelain over its bricks, and destroyed by 
the T’ai-p’ing Rebellion in 1854. 

The fairest temples of China are those dedicated to the official faith at Peking. 
The Temple of Confucius is guarded by a magnificent p’ai-lu, most delicately 
carved, but the temple itself is a monument to philosophy rather than to art. Built 
in the thirteenth century, it has been remodeled and restored many times since. 
On a wooden stand in an open niche is the “Tablet of the Soul of the Most Holy 
Ancestral Teacher Confucius;” and over the main altar is the dedication to “The 
Master and Model of Ten Thousand Generations.” Near the South Tatar Wall of 


Peking stand the Temple of Heaven and the Altar of Heaven. The altar is an 
impressive series of marble stairs and terraces, whose number and arrangement 
had a magical significance; the temple is a modified pagoda of three stories, 
raised upon a marble platform, and built of unprepossessing brick and tile. Here, 
at three o’clock in the morning of the Chinese New Year, the Emperor prayed 
for the success of his dynasty and the prosperity of his people, and offered 
sacrifice to a neuter but, it was hoped, not neutral, Heaven. However, the temple 
was badly damaged by lightning in 1889.97 

More attractive than these stolid shrines are the frail and ornate palaces that 
once housed princes and mandarins at Peking. A burst of architectural genius 
during the reign of Ch’eng Tsu (1403-25) reared the Great Hall at the tombs of 
the Ming Emperors, and raised a medley of royal residences in an enclosure 
destined to become known as the “Forbidden City,” on the very site where 
Kublai Khan’s palaces had amazed Marco Polo two centuries before. Ogrish 
lions stand watch at either side of the marble balustrades that lead to the marble 
terrace; hereon are official buildings with throne rooms, reception rooms, 
banquet rooms, and the other needs of royalty; and scattered about are the 
elaborate homes in which once lived the Imperial Family, their children and 
relatives, their servants and retainers, their eunuchs and concubines. The palaces 
hardly vary one from another; all have the same slender columns, the same 
pretty lattices, the same carved or lettered cornices, the same profusion of 
brilliant colors, the same upward-curving eaves of the same massively tiled 
roofs. And like these forbidden delicacies is the second Summer Palace, some 
miles away; perhaps more completely perfect of its kind, more gracefully 
proportioned and fastidiously carved, than the once royal homes of Peking. 

If we try to express in brief compass the general characteristics of Chinese 
architecture, we find as a first feature the unpleasant wall that hides the main 
structures from the street. In the poorer sections these outer walls are continuous 
from home to home, and betray an ancient insecurity of life. Within the wall is a 
court, upon which open the doors and lattices of one or several homes. The 
houses of the poor are gloomy tenements, with narrow entrances and corridors, 
low ceilings, and floors of the good earth; in many families pigs, dogs, hens, 
men and women live in one room. The poorest of all live in rain-swept, wind- 
beaten huts of mud and straw. Those with slightly better incomes cover the floor 
with mats, or pave it with tiles. The well-to-do adorn the inner court with shrubs 
and flowers and pools, or surround their mansions with gardens in which 
nature’s wild variety and playful sports find assiduous representation. Here are 
no primrose paths, no avenues of tulip-beds, no squares or circles or octagons of 
grass or flowers; instead, precarious footways wind casually through rock-laid 


gulleys over devious rivulets, and among trees whose trunks or limbs have been 
taught to take strange shapes to satisfy sophisticated souls. Here and there dainty 
pavilions, half hidden by the foliage, offer the wanderer rest. 

The home itself is not an imposing affair, even when it is a palace. It is never 
more than one story in height; and if many rooms are needed, the tendency is to 
raise new edifices rather than to enlarge the old. Hence a palatial dwelling is 
seldom one united structure; it is a group of buildings of which the more 
important follow in a line from the entrance to the enclosure, while the 
secondary buildings are placed at either side. The favorite materials are wood 
and brick; stone rarely rises above the foundation terrace; brick is usually 
confined to the outer walls, earthen tiles provide the roof, and wood builds the 
decorative columns and the inner walls. Above the brightly colored walls an 
ornamental cornice runs. Neither the walls nor the columns support the roof; 
this, heavy though it is, rests only upon the posts that form part of the wooden 
frame. The roof is the major part of a Chinese temple or home. Built of glazed 
tiles—yellow if covering imperial heads, otherwise green, purple, red or blue— 
the roof makes a pretty picture in a natural surrounding, and even in the chaos of 
city streets. Perhaps the projecting bamboos of ancient tent-tops gave the Far 
Eastern roof its graceful upward curve at the eaves; but more probably this 
celebrated form arose merely from the desire of the Chinese builder to protect 
his structure from rain.°® For there were few windows in China; Korean paper or 
pretty lattices took their place, and lattices would not keep out the rain. 

The main doorway is not at the gable end, but on the southern fagade; within 
the ornamented portal is usually a screen or wall, barring the visitor from an 
immediate view of the interior, and offering some discouragement to evil spirits, 
who must travel in a straight line. The hall and rooms are dim, for most of the 
daylight is kept out by the latticed openings and the projecting eaves. There are 
seldom any arrangements for ventilation, and the only heat supplied is from 
portable braziers, or brick beds built over a smoky fire; there are no chimneys 
and no flues.°9 Rich and poor suffer from cold, and go to bed fully clothed.6° 
“Are you cold?” the traveler asks the Chinese; and the answer is often “Of 
course.”6! The ceiling may be hung with gaudy paper lanterns; the walls may be 
adorned with calligraphic scrolls, or ink sketches, or silk hangings skilfully 
embroidered and painted with rural scenes. The furniture is usually of heavy 
wood, stained to an ebony black, and luxuriantly carved; the lighter pieces may 
be of brilliant lacquer. The Chinese are the only Oriental nation that sits on 
chairs; and even they prefer to recline or squat. On a special table or shelf are the 
vessels used to offer sacrifice to the ancestral dead. In the rear are the apartments 


of the women. Separate rooms or detached buildings may house a library or a 
school. 

The general impression left by Chinese architecture upon the foreign and 
untechnical observer is one of charming frailty. Color dominates form, and 
beauty here has to do without the aid of sublimity. The Chinese temple or palace 
seeks not to dominate nature, but to cooperate with it in that perfect harmony of 
the whole which depends upon the modesty of the parts. Those qualities that 
give a structure strength, security and permanence are absent here, as if the 
builders feared that earthquakes would stultify their pains. These buildings 
hardly belong to the same art as that which raised its monuments at Karnak and 
Persepolis, and on the Acropolis; they are not architecture as we of the Occident 
have known it, but rather the carving of wood, the glazing of pottery and the 
sculpture of stone; they harmonize better with porcelain and jade than with the 
ponderous edifices that a mixture of engineering and architecture gave to India, 
Mesopotamia or Rome. If we do not ask of them the grandeur and the solidity 
which their makers may never have cared to give them, if we accept them 
willingly as architectural cameos expressing the most delicate of tastes in the 
most fragile of structural forms, then they take their place as a natural and 
appropriate variety of Chinese art, and among the most gracious shapes ever 
fashioned by men. 


IV. PAINTING 
1. Masters of Chinese Painting 


Ku K’ai-chhi, the “greatest painter, wit and fool”—Han Yii’s 
miniature—The classic and the romantic schools—Wang Wei—Wu 
Tao-tze—Hui Tsung, the artist-emperor—Masters of the Sung age 


The Occident has been forgivably slow in acquainting itself with Chinese 
painting, for almost every aspect and method of the art in the East differed from 
its practice in the West. First, the paintings of the Far East were never on canvas; 
occasionally they were wall frescoes, as in the period of Buddhist influence; 
sometimes, as in later days, they were on paper; but for the most part they were 
on silk, and the frailty of this material shortened the life of every masterpiece, 
and left the history of the art with mere memories and records of 
accomplishment. Further, the paintings had an air of thinness and slightness; 
most of them were in water-color, and lacked the full-bodied and sensuous tints 


of European pictures in oil. The Chinese tried oil-painting, but seem to have 
abandoned it as too coarse and heavy a method for their subtle purposes. To 
them painting, at least in its earliest forms, was a branch of calligraphy, or 
beautiful penmanship; the brush which they used for writing served them also 
for painting; and many of their chef-d’wuvres were drawn simply with brush and 
ink.V!! Finally, their greatest achievements were unconsciously hidden from 
Western travelers. For the Chinese do not flaunt their pictures on public or 
private walls; they roll them up and store them carefully away, and unfold them 
for occasional enjoyment as we take down and read a book. Such scroll paintings 
were arranged in sequence on a roll of paper or silk, and were “read” like a 
manuscript; smaller pictures were hung on a wall, but were seldom framed; 
sometimes a series of pictures was painted on a screen. By the time of the later 
Sung Dynasty the art of painting had already developed thirteen “branches,”® 
and innumerable forms. 

Painting is mentioned in Chinese literature as an established art several 
centuries before Christ; and despite the interruptions of war it has continued in 
China to our own time. Tradition makes the first Chinese painter a woman, Lei, 
sister of the pious Emperor Shun; “alas,” cried a disgusted critic, “that this 
divine art should have been invented by a woman!”64 Nothing survives of Chou 
painting; but that the art was then already old appears from Confucius’ report of 
how deeply he was affected by the frescoes in the Grand Temple at Lo-yang.® 
During the early years of the Han Dynasty a writer complained that a hero whom 
he admired had not been sufficiently painted: “Good artists are many; why does 
not one of them draw him?”®® The story is told of an artist virtuoso of the time, 
Lieh-I, who could draw a perfectly straight line one thousand feet long, could 
etch a detailed map of China on a square inch of surface, and could fill his 
mouth with colored water and spit it out in the form of paintings; the phoenixes 
which he painted were so lifelike that people wondered why they did not fly 
away.°” There are signs that Chinese painting reached one of its zeniths at the 
beginning of our era,6® but war and time have destroyed the evidence. From the 
days when the Ch’in warriors sacked Lo-yang (ca. 249 B.c.), burning whatever 
they could not use, down to the Boxer Uprising (1900 a.D.), when the soldiers of 
Tung Cho employed the silk pictures of the Imperial Collection for wrapping 
purposes, the victories of art and war have alternated in their ancient conflict— 
destruction always certain, but creation never still. 

As Christianity transformed Mediterranean culture and art in the third and 
fourth centuries after Christ, so Buddhism, in the same centuries, effected a 
theological and esthetic revolution in the life of China. While Confucianism 
retained its political power, Buddhism, mingling with Taoism, became the 


dominating force in art, and brought to the Chinese a stimulating contact with 
Hindu motives, symbols, methods and forms. The greatest genius of the Chinese 
Buddhist school of painting was Ku K’ai-chih, a man of such unique and 
positive personality that a web of anecdote or legend has meshed him in. He 
loved the girl next door, and offered her his hand; but she, not knowing how 
famous he was to be, refused him. He painted her form upon a wall, and stuck a 
thorn into the heart, whereupon the girl began to die. He approached her again, 
and she yielded; he removed the thorn from his picture, and forthwith the girl 
grew well. When the Buddhists tried to raise money to build a temple at Nanking 
he promised the fund one million “cash”; all China laughed at the offer, for Ku 
was as poor as an artist. “Give me the use of a wall,” he asked. Having found a 
wall and secured privacy, he painted there the Buddhist saint Uimala-Kirti. 
When it was finished he sent for the priests, and explained to them how they 
might raise the million “cash.” “On the first day you must charge 100,000 ‘cash’ 
for admission” to see the picture; “on the second day, 50,000; on the third day let 
visitors subscribe what they please.” They did as he told them, and took in a 
million “cash.”69 Ku painted a long series of Buddhist pictures, and many others, 
but nothing certainly his has come down to our day.V!!! He wrote three treatises 
on painting, of which some fragments survive. Men, he said, were the most 
difficult things to paint; next came landscapes, then horses and gods.72 He 
insisted on being a philosopher, too; under his portrait of the emperor he wrote: 
“In Nature there is nothing high which is not soon brought low. . . . When the 
sun has reached its noon, it begins to sink; when the moon is full it begins to 
wane. To rise to glory is as hard as to build a mountain out of grains of dust; to 
fall into calamity is as easy as the rebound of a tense spring.”73 His 
contemporaries ranked him as the outstanding man of his time in three lines: in 
painting, in wit, and in foolishness.74 

Painting flourished at the T’ang court. “There are as many painters as 
morning stars,” said Tu Fu, “but artists are few.”7° In the ninth century Chang 
Yen-yiian wrote a book called Eminent Painters of All Ages, in which he 
described the work of three hundred and seventy artists. A picture by a master, 
he tells us, brought in those days as much as twenty thousand ounces of silver. 
But he warns us against rating art in monetary terms; “good pictures,” he writes, 
“are more priceless than gold or jade; bad ones are not worth a potsherd.”76 Of 
T’ang painters we still know the names of two hundred and twenty; of their work 
hardly anything remains, for the Tatar revolutionists who sacked Chang-an in 
756 A.D. did not care for painting. We catch something of the art atmosphere that 
mingled with the poetry of the time, in the story of Han Yi, the famous “Prince 
of Literature.” One day he won, from a fellow lodger at an inn, a precious 


miniature portraying, in the smallest compass, one hundred and twenty-three 
human figures, eighty-three horses, thirty other animals, three chariots, and two 
hundred and fifty-one articles. “I thought a great deal of it, for I could not 
believe that it was the work of a single man, uniting as it did in itself such a 
variety of excellences; and no sum would have tempted me to part from it. Next 
year I left the city, and went to Ho-yang; and there, one day, while discussing art 
with strangers, I produced the picture for them to see. Among them was a Mr. 
Chao, a Censor,!* a highly cultivated man, who, when he saw it, seemed rather 
overcome, and at length said: ‘That picture is a copy, made by me in my youth, 
of a work from the Imperial Gallery. I lost it twenty years ago while traveling in 
the province of Fukien.’” Han Yii at once presented the miniature to Mr. Chao. 
Just as in Chinese religion two schools had taken shape, Confucian and 
Taoist-Buddhist—and just as two schools, led by Chu Hsi and Wang Yang- 
ming, were soon to develop in philosophy, representing respectively what we in 
the West would call the classic and the romantic types of mind; so in Chinese 
painting the northern artists accepted a stern tradition of classical sobriety and 
restraint, while the south gave color and form to feeling and imagination. The 
northern school set itself severely to secure correct modeling of figure and full 
clarity of line; the southern rebelled like Montmartre against such limitations, 
disdained a simple realism, and tried to use objects merely as elements in a 
spiritual experience, tones in a musical mood.’’. Li Ssu-hsiin, painting at the 
court of Ming Huang, found time, amid the fluctuations of political power and 
lonely exile, to establish the northern school. He painted some of the first 
Chinese landscapes, and achieved a degree of realism carried down in many a 
tale; the Emperor said he could hear, at night, the splash of the water that Li had 
painted upon an imperial screen; and a fish leaped to life out of another of his 
pictures and was later found in a pool—every nation tells such stories of its 
painters. The southern school sprouted out of the natural innovations of art, and 
the genius of Wang Wei; in his impressionist style a landscape became merely 
the symbol of a mood. A poet as well as a painter, Wang sought to bind the two 
arts by making the picture express a poem; it was of him that men first used the 
now trite phrase so applicable to nearly all Chinese poetry and painting: “Every 
poem is a picture, and every picture is a poem.” (In many cases the poem is 
inscribed upon the picture, and is itself a calligraphic work of art.) Tung Ch’i- 
ch’ang, we are told, spent his whole life searching for a genuine Wang Wei.78X 
The greatest painter of the T’ang epoch, and, by common consent, of all the 
Far East, rose above distinctions of school, and belonged rather to the Buddhist 
tradition of Chinese art. Wu Tao-tze deserved his name—Wu, Master of the Tao 
or Way, for all those impressions and formless thoughts which Lao-tze and 


Chuang-tze had found too subtle for words seemed to flow naturally into line 
and color under his brush. “A poverty stricken orphan,” a Chinese historian 
describes him, “but endowed with a divine nature, he had not assumed the cap of 
puberty ere he was already a master artist, and had flooded Lo-yang with his 
works.” Chinese tradition has it that he was fond of wine and feats of strength, 
and thought like Poe that the spirit could work best under a little intoxication.®1 
He excelled in every subject: men, gods, devils, Buddhas, birds, beasts, 
buildings, landscapes—all seemed to come naturally to his exuberant art. He 
painted with equal skill on silk, paper, and freshly-plastered walls; he made three 
hundred frescoes for Buddhist edifices, and one of these, containing more than a 
thousand figures, became as famous in China as “The Last Judgment” or “The 
Last Supper” in Europe. Ninety-three of his paintings were in the Imperial 
Gallery in the twelfth century, four hundred years after his death; but none 
remains anywhere today. His Buddhas, we are told, “fathomed the mysteries of 
life and death”; his picture of purgatory frightened some of the butchers and 
fishmongers of China into abandoning their scandalously un-Buddhistic trades; 
his representation of Ming Huang’s dream convinced the Emperor that Wu had 
had an identical vision.62 When the monarch sent Wu to sketch the scenery 
along the Chia-ling River in Szechuan he was piqued to see the artist return 
without having sketched a line. “I have it all in my heart,” said Wu; and isolating 
himself in a room of the palace, he threw off, we are assured, a hundred miles of 
landscape.®3X! When General Pei wished his portrait painted, Wu asked him not 
to pose, but to do a sword dance; after which the artist painted a picture that 
contemporaries felt constrained to ascribe to divine inspiration. So great was his 
reputation that when he was finishing some Buddhist figures at the Hsing-shan 
Temple, “the whole of Chang-an” came to see him add the finishing touches. 
Surrounded by this assemblage, says a Chinese historian of the ninth century, 
“he executed the haloes with so violent a rush and swirl that it seemed as though 
a whirlwind possessed his hand, and all who saw it cried that some god was 
helping him”:85 the lazy will always attribute genius to some “inspiration” that 
comes for mere waiting. When Wu had lived long enough, says a pretty tale, he 
painted a vast landscape, stepped into the mouth of a cave pictured in it, and was 
never seen again.8© Never had art known such mastery and delicacy of line. 
Under the Sung emperors painting became a passion with the Chinese. 
Emancipating itself from subserviency to Buddhist themes, it poured forth an 
unprecedented number and variety of pictures. The Sung Emperor Hui Tsung 
was himself not the least of the eight hundred known painters of the day. In a 
roll which is one of the treasures of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston he 
portrayed with astonishing simplicity and clarity the stages through which 


women carried the preparation of silk;8” he founded an art museum richer in 
masterpieces than any collection that China has ever again known;®8 he elevated 
the Painting Academy from a mere department of the Literary College into an 
independent institution of the highest rank, substituted art tests for some of the 
literary exercises! traditionally used in the examinations for political office, and 
raised men to the ministry for their excellence in art as often as for their skill in 
statesmanship.®9 The Tatars, hearing of all this, invaded China, deposed the 
Emperor, sacked the capital and destroyed nearly all of the paintings in the 
Imperial Museum, whose catalogue had filled twenty volumes.9° The artist- 
emperor was carried away by the invaders, and died in captivity and disgrace. 

Greater than this royal painter were Kuo Hsi and Li Lung-mien. “For tall 
pines, huge trees, swirling streams, beetling crags, steep precipices, mountain 
peaks, now lovely in the rising mist, now lost in an obscuring pall, with all their 
thousand ten thousand shapes—critics allow that Kuo Hsi strode across his 
generation.” *!I91 Li Lung-mien was an artist, a scholar, a successful official and 
a gentleman, honored by the Chinese as the perfect type of Chinese culture at its 
richest. He passed from the profession of calligraphy to sketching and painting, 
and rarely used anything but ink; he gloried in the strict traditions of the 
Northern School, and spent himself upon accuracy and delicacy of line. He 
painted horses so Well that when six that he had painted died, it was charged that 
his picture had stolen their vital principle from them. A Buddhist priest warned 
him that he would become a horse if he painted horses so often and so intently; 
he accepted the counsel of the monk, and painted five hundred Lohans. We may 
judge of his repute by the fact that Hui Tsung’s imperial gallery, when it was 
sacked, contained one hundred and seven works by Li Lung-mien. 

Other masters crowded the Sung scene: Mi Fei, an eccentric genius who was 
forever washing his hands or changing his clothes when he was not collecting 
old masters or transforming landscape painting with his “method of blobs’— 
daubs of ink laid on without the guidance of any contour line;*!!! Hsia Kuei, 
whose long roll of scenes from the Yang-tze—its modest sources, its passage 
through loess and gorges, its gaping mouth filled with merchant ships and 
sampans—has led many students? to rank him at the head of all landscape 
painters of Orient and Occident; Ma Yuan, whose delicate landscapes and distant 
vistas adorn the Boston Museum of Fine Arts;X!V Liang K’ai, with his stately 
portrait of Li Po; Mu-ch’i, with his terrible tiger, his careless starling, and his 
morose but gentle Kuan-yin; and others whose names strike no familiar chords 
in Occidental memories, but are the tokens of a mind rich in the heritage of the 
East. “The Sung culture,” says Fenollosa, “was the ripest expression of Chinese 
genius.”95 


When we try to estimate the quality of Chinese painting in the heyday of 
T’ang and Sung we are in the position of future historians who may try to write 
of the Italian Renaissance when all the works of Raphael, Leonardo and 
Michelangelo have been lost. After the ravages of barbaric hosts had destroyed 
the masterpieces of Chinese painting, and interrupted for centuries the continuity 
of Chinese development, painting seems to have lost heart; and though the later 
dynasties, native and alien, produced many artists of delicacy or power, none 
could rank with the men who had known paradise for a time at the courts of 
Ming Huang and Hui Tsung. When we think of the Chinese we must see them 
not merely as a people now stricken with poverty, weakened with corruption, 
torn with factions and disgraced with defeat, but as a nation that has had, in the 
long vista of its history, ages that could compare with those of Pericles, 
Augustus and the Medici, and may have such ages again. 


2. Qualities of Chinese Painting 


The rejection of perspective—Of realism—Line as nobler than color— 
Form as rhythm—Representation by suggestion—Conventions and 
restrictions—Sincerity of Chinese art 


What is it that distinguishes Chinese painting, and makes it so completely 
different from every other school of painting in history except its own pupils in 
Japan? First, of course, its scroll or screen form. But this is an external matter; 
far more intrinsic and fundamental is the Chinese scorn of perspective and 
shadow. When two European painters accepted the invitation of the Emperor 
K’ang-hsi to come and paint decorations for his palaces, their work was rejected 
because they had made the farther columns in their pictures shorter than the 
nearer ones; nothing could be more false and artificial, argued the Chinese, than 
to represent distances where obviously there were none.%° Neither party could 
understand the prejudice of the other, for the Europeans had been taught to look 
at a scene from a level with it, while the Chinese artists were accustomed to 
visualize it as seen from above.9” Shadows, too, seemed to the Chinese to be out 
of place in a form of art which, as they understod it, aimed not to imitate reality, 
but to give pleasure, convey moods, and suggest ideas through the medium of 
perfect form. 

The form was everything in these paintings, and it was sought not in warmth 
or splendor of color, but in rhythm and accuracy of line. In the early paintings 
color was sternly excluded, and in the masters it was rare; black ink and a brush 


were enough, for a color had nothing to do with form. Form, as the artist-theorist 
Hsieh Ho said, is rhythm: first in the sense that a Chinese painting is the visible 
record of a rhythmic gesture, a dance executed by the hand;9° and again in the 
sense that a significant form reveals the “rhythm of the spirit,” the essence and 
quiet movement of reality.99 Finally, the body of rhythm is line—not as 
describing the actual contours of things, but as building forms that, through 
suggestion or symbol, express the soul. The skill of execution, as distinct from 
the power of perception, feeling and imagination, lies—in Chinese painting— 
almost entirely in accuracy and delicacy of line. The painter must observe with 
patient care, possess intense feeling under strict control, conceive his purpose 
clearly, and then, without the possibility of correction, transfer to the silk, with a 
few continuous and easeful strokes, his representative imagination. The art of 
line reached its apex in China and Japan, as the art of color touched its zenith in 
Venice and the Netherlands. 

Chinese painting never cared for realism, but sought rather to suggest than to 
describe; it left “truth” to science, and gave itself to beauty. A branch emerging 
nowhence, and bearing a few leaves or blossoms against a clear sky, was 
sufficient subject for the greatest master; his handling and proportion of the 
empty background were tests of his courage and his skill. One of the subjects 
proposed to candidates for admission to Hui Tsung’s Painting Academy may 
serve to illustrate the Chinese emphasis on indirect suggestion as against explicit 
representation: the contestants were asked to illustrate by paintings a line of 
poetry—“The hoof of his steed comes back heavily charged with the scent of the 
trampled flowers.” The successful competitor was an artist who painted a rider 
with a cluster of butterflies following at the horse’s heels. 

As the form was everything, the subject might be anything. Men were rarely 
the center or essence of the picture; when they appeared they were almost 
always old, and nearly all alike. The Chinese painter, though he was never 
visibly a pessimist, seldom looked at the world through the eyes of youth. 
Portraits were painted, but indifferently well; the artist was not interested in 
individuals. He loved flowers and animals, apparently, far more than men, and 
spent himself upon them recklessly; Hui Tsung, with an empire at his command, 
gave half his life to painting birds and flowers. Sometimes the flowers or the 
animals were symbols, like the lotus or the dragon; but for the-most part they 
were drawn for their own sake, because the charm and mystery of life appeared 
as completely in them as in a man. The horse was especially loved, and artists 
like Han Kan did hardly anything else but paint one form after another of that 
living embodiment of artistic line. 


It is true that painting suffered in China, first from religious conventions, and 
then from academic restrictions; that the copying and imitation of old masters 
became a retarding fetich in the training of students, and that the artist was in 
many matters confined to a given number of permitted ways of fashioning his 
material.!00 “In my young days,” said an eminent Sung critic, “I praised the 
master whose pictures I liked; but as my judgment matured I praised myself for 
liking what the masters had chosen to have me like.”10! It is astonishing how 
much vitality remained in this art despite its conventions and canons; it was here 
as Hume thought it had been with the censored writers of the French 
Enlightenment: the very limitations from which the artist suffered compelled 
him to be brilliant. 

What saved the Chinese painters from stagnation was the sincerity of their 
feeling for nature. Taoism had taught it to them, and Buddhism had made it 
stronger by teaching them that man and nature are one in the flow and change 
and unity of life. As the poets found in nature a retreat from urban strife, and the 
philosophers sought in it a model of morals and a guide to life, so the painters 
brooded by solitary streams, and lost themselves in deeply wooded hills, feeling 
that in these speechless and lasting things the nameless spirit had expressed itself 
more clearly than in the turbulent career and thought of men.XV Nature, which is 
so cruel in China, lavishing death with cold and flood, was accepted stoically as 
the supreme god of the Chinese, and received from them not merely religious 
sacrifice, but the worship of their philosophy, their literature and their art. Let it 
serve as an indication of the age and depth of culture in China that a thousand 
years before Claude Lorraine, Rousseau, Wordsworth and Chateaubriand the 
Chinese made nature a passion, and created a school of landscape painting 
whose work throughout the Far East became one of the sovereign expressions of 
mankind. 


V. PORCELAIN 


The ceramic art—The making of porcelain—Its early history 
—“Céladon”—Enamels—The skill of Hao Shih-chiu—“Cloisonné”— 
The age of K’ang-hsi—Of Ch’ien Lung 


As we approach the most distinct art of China, in which her leadership of the 
world is least open to dispute, we find ourselves harassed by our tendency to 
class pottery as an industry. To us, accustomed to think of “china” in terms of 
the kitchen, a pottery is a place where “china” is made; it is a factory like any 


other, and its products do not arouse exalted associations. But to the Chinese, 
pottery was a major art; it pleased their practical and yet esthetic souls by 
combining beauty with use; it gave to their greatest national institution—the 
drinking of tea—utensils as lovely to the finger-tips as to the eye; and it adorned 
their homes with shapes so fair that even the poorest families might live in the 
presence of perfection. Pottery is the sculpture of the Chinese. 


Pottery is, first, the industry that bakes clay into usable forms, second, the art 
that makes those forms beautiful, and third, the objects produced by that industry 
and that art. Porcelain is vitrified pottery; that is, it is clay so mixed with 
minerals that when exposed to fire it melts or fuses into a translucent, but not 
transparent, substance resembling glass.XV! The Chinese made porcelain out of 
two minerals chiefly: kaolin—a pure white clay formed from decomposed 
felspar of granite, and pe-tun-tse—a fusible white quartz that gave the product 
its translucency. These materials were ground into a powder, worked up into a 
paste with water, moulded by hand or on the wheel, and subjected to high 
temperatures that fused the composition into a vitreous form, brilliant and 
durable. Sometimes the potters, not content with this simple white porcelain, 
covered the “paste”—i.e., the vessel formed but not yet fired—with a “glaze” or 
coating of fine glass, and then placed the vessel in the kiln; sometimes they 
applied the glaze after baking the paste into a “biscuit,” and then placed the 
vessel over the fire again. Usually the glaze was colored; but in many cases the 
paste was painted in color before applying a transparent glaze, or colors were 
painted on the fired glaze and fused upon it by re-firing. These “over-glaze” 
colors, which we call enamels, were made of colored glass ground to powder 
and reduced to a liquid applicable with the painter’s slender brush. Life-trained 
specialists painted the flowers, others the animals, others the landscapes, others 
the saints or sages who meditated among the mountains or rode upon strange 
beasts over the waves of the sea. 

Chinese pottery is as old as the Stone Age; Professor Andersson has found 
pottery, in Honan and Kansu, which “can hardly be later in time than 3000 
B.c.”;103 and the excellent form and finish of these vases assure us that even at 
this early date the industry had long since become an art. Some of the pieces 
resemble the pottery of Anau, and suggest a western origin for Chinese 
civilization. Far inferior to these neolithic products are the fragments of funerary 
pottery unearthed in Honan and ascribed to the declining years of the Shang 
Dynasty. No remains of artistic value appear again before the Han, when we find 
not only pottery, but the first known use of glass in the Far East.XV!! Under the 
T’ang emperors the growing popularity of tea provided a creative stimulus for 


the ceramic art; genius or accident revealed, about the ninth century, the 
possibility of producing a vessel vitrified not only on the glazed surface (as 
under the Han arid in other civilizations before this age) but throughout—i.e., 
true porcelain. In that century a Moslem traveler, Suleiman, reported to his 
countrymen: “They have in China a very fine clay with which they make vases 
as transparent as glass; water is seen through them.” Excavations have recently 
discovered, on a ninth-century site at Samarra on the Tigris, pieces of porcelain 
of Chinese manufacture. The next recorded appearance of the substance outside 
of China was about 1171, when Saladin sent forty-one pieces of porcelain as a 
precious gift to the Sultan of Damascus.!95 The manufacture of porcelain is not 
known to have begun in Europe before 1470; it is mentioned then as an art 
which the Venetians had learned from the Arabs in the course of the 
Crusades, 196 


Sung was the classic period of Chinese porcelain. Ceramists ascribe to it both 
the oldest extant wares and the best; even the Ming potters of a later age, who 
sometimes equaled them, spoke of Sung pottery in reverential terms, and 
collectors treasured its masterpieces as beyond any price. The great factories at 
Ching-te-chen, founded in the sixth century near rich deposits of the minerals 
used for making and coloring earthenware, were officially recognized by the 
imperial court, and began to pour out upon China an unprecedented stream of 
porcelain plates, cups, bowls, vases, beakers, jars, bottles, ewers, boxes, chess- 
boards, candlesticks, maps, even enameled and gold-inlaid porcelain hat- 
racks.107 Now for the first time appeared those jade-green pieces known as 
céladon,*V'!! which it has long been the highest ambition of the modern potter to 
produce, and of the collector to acquire.x!* Specimens of it were sent to Lorenzo 
de’ Medici by the Sultan of Egypt in 1487. The Persians and the Turks valued it 
not only for its incredibly smooth texture and rich lustre, but as a detector of 
poisons; the vessels would change color, they believed, whenever poisonous 
substances were placed in them.!199 Pieces of céladon are handed down from 
generation to generation as priceless heirlooms in the families of 
connoisseurs. 110 

For almost three hundred years the workers of the Ming Dynasty labored to 
keep the art of porcelain on the high level to which the Sung potters had raised 
it, and they did not fall far short of success. Five hundred kilns burned at Ching- 
te-chen, and the imperial court alone used 96,000 pieces of chinaware to adorn 
its gardens, its tables and its rooms.!!! Now appeared the first good enamels— 
colors fired over the glaze. Yellow monochromes and “egg-shell” blue and white 
porcelains reached perfection; the blue and white silver-mounted cup named 


from the Emperor Wan-li (or Shen Tsung) is one of the world’s masterpieces of 
the potter’s art. Among the experts of the Wan-li age was Hao Shih-chiu, who 
could make wine-cups weighing less than one forty-eighth of an ounce. One day, 
says a Chinese historian, Hao called at the home of a high official and begged 
permission to examine a porcelain tripod owned by the statesman, and numbered 
among the choicest of Sung wares. Hao felt the tripod carefully with his hands, 
and secretly copied the form of its design on a paper concealed in his sleeve. Six 
months later he visited the official again, and said: “Your Excellency is the 
possessor of a tripod censer of white Ting-yao.** Here is a similar one of mine.” 
Tang, the official, compared the new tripod with his own, and could detect no 
difference; even the stand and cover of the tripod fitted Hao’s completely. Hao 
smilingly admitted that his own piece was an imitation, and then sold it for sixty 
pieces of silver to Tang, who sold it for fifteen hundred.112 


It was under the Mings that Chinese cloisonné attained its highest excellence. 
Both the word and the art came from outside: the word from the French cloison 
(partition), the art from the Near East of Byzantine days; the Chinese referred to 
its products occasionally as Kuei kuo yao—wares of the devils’ country.!15 The 
art consists in cutting narrow strips of copper, silver or gold, soldering them 
edgewise upon the lines of a design previously drawn upon a metal object, filling 
the spaces between the cloisons (or wire lines) with appropriately colored 
enamel, exposing the vessel repeatedly to fire, grinding the hardened surface 
with pumice stone, polishing it with charcoal, and gilding the visible edges of 
the cloisons. The earliest known Chinese examples are some mirrors imported 
into Nara, Japan, about the middle of the eighth century. The oldest wares 
definitely marked belong to the end of the Mongol or Yiian Dynasty; the best, to 
the reign of the Ming Emperor Ching Ti. The last great period of Chinese 
cloisonné was under the great Manchu emperors of the eighteenth century. 


The factories at Ching-te-chen were destroyed in the wars that ended the 
Ming Dynasty, and were not revived again until the accession of one of China’s 
most enlightened rulers, K’ang-hsi, who, quite as much as his contemporary 
Louis XIV, was every inch a king. The factories at Ching-te-chen were rebuilt 
under his direction, and soon three thousand furnaces were in operation. Never 
had China, or any other country, seen such an abundance of elegant pottery. The 
Kang-hsi workers thought their wares inferior to those of Ming, but modern 
connoisseurs do not agree with them. Old forms were imitated perfectly, and 
new forms were developed in rich diversity. By coating a paste with a glaze of a 
different tempo of fusibility the Manchu potters produced the prickly surface of 


“crackle” ware; and by blowing bubbles of paint upon the glaze they turned out 
soufflé wares covered with little circles of color. They mastered the art of 
monochrome, and issued peach-bloom, coral, ruby, vermilion, sang-de-beeuf and 
Rose-du-Barry reds; cucumber, apple, peacock, grass and céladon greens; 
“Mazarin,” azure, lilac and turquoise (or “kingfisher”) blues; and yellows and 
whites of such velvet texture that one could only describe them as smoothness 
made visible. They created ornate styles distinguished by French collectors as 
Famille Rose, Famille Verte, Famille Noir and Famille Jaune—rose, green, 
black and yellow families.*X! In the field of polychromes they developed the 
difficult art of subjecting a vessel, in the kiln, to alternate draughts of clear and 
soot-laden air—the first providing, the second withdrawing, oxygen—in such 
ways that the green glaze was transformed into a flame of many colors, so that 
the French have called this variety flambé. They painted upon some of their 
wares high officials in flowing queue and robes, and created the “Mandarin” 
style. They painted flowers of the plum in white upon a blue (less often a black) 
background, and gave to the world the grace and delicacy of the hawthorn vase. 

The last great age of Chinese porcelain came in the long and prosperous reign 
of Ch’ien Lung. Fertility was undiminished; and though the new forms had 
something less than the success of the K’ang-hsi innovations, the skill of the 
master-potters was still supreme. The Famille Rose attained its fullest perfection, 
and spread half the flowers and fruits of nature over the most brilliant glaze, 
while egg-shell porcelain provided costly lampshades for extravagant 
millionaires.114 Then, through fifteen bloody years (1850-64), came the T’ai- 
p’ing Rebellion, ruining fifteen provinces, destroying six hundred cities, killing 
twenty million men and women, and so impoverishing the Manchu Dynasty that 
it withdrew its support from the potteries, and allowed them to close their doors 
and scatter their craftsmen into a disordered world. 

The art of porcelain, in China, has not recovered from that devastation, and 
perhaps it never will. For other factors have reinforced the destructiveness of 
war and the ending of imperial patronage. The growth of the export trade 
tempted the artists to design such pieces as best satisfied the taste of European 
buyers, and as that taste was not as fine as the Chinese, the bad pieces drove the 
good pieces out of circulation by a ceramic variation of Gresham’s law. About 
the year 1840 English factories began to make inferior porcelain at Canton, 
exported it to Europe, and gave it the name of “chinaware”; factories at Sévres in 
France, Meissen in Germany, and Burslem in England imitated the work of the 
Chinese, lowered the cost of production by installing machinery, and captured 
yearly more and more of China’s foreign ceramic trade. 


What survives is the memory of an art perhaps as completely lost as that of 
medieval stained glass; try as they will, the potters of Europe have been unable 
to equal the subtler forms of Chinese porcelain. Connoisseurs raise with every 
decade their monetary estimate of the masterpieces that survive; they ask five 
hundred dollars for a tea-cup, and receive $23,600 for a hawthorn vase; as far 
back as 1767 two “turquoise” porcelain “Dogs of Fo,” at auction, brought five 
times as much as Guido Reni’s “Infant Jesus,” and thrice as much as Raphael’s 
“Holy Family.”!15 But any one who has felt, with eyes and fingers and every 
nerve, the loveliness of Chinese porcelain will resent these valuations, and count 
them as sacrilege; the world of beauty and the world of money never touch, even 
when beautiful things are sold. It is enough to say that Chinese porcelain is the 
summit and symbol of Chinese civilization, one of the noblest things that men 
have done to make their species forgivable on the earth. 


I The passage is quoted in full on page 668 above. 


II The Rhus vernicifera. Lacquer is from the French lacre, resin, which in turn derives from the Latin lac, 
milk. 


Ill Cf. p. 897 below. 


IV Patina (Latin for dish) is formed by the disintegration of the metal surface through contact with moisture 
or earth. It is the fashion today to value bronzes partly according to the green or black patina left on them by 
time—or by the acids used in the modern production of “ancient” art. 


V There are some examples of this style in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


VI Their origin, in name and fact, is in much dispute. The word may be taken from the Hindu-Persian term 
but-kadah—“house of idols”; the form may be indigenous to China, as some think,°4 or may be derived 
from the spire that crowned some Hindu topes.°° 


VII Though writing is in its origin a form of drawing or painting, the Chinese classify painting as a form of 
writing, and consider calligraphy, or beautiful writing, as a major art. Specimens of fine writing are hung on 
the walls in Chinese and Japanese homes; and devotees of the art have pursued its masterpieces as modern 
collectors roam over continents to find a picture or a vase. The most famous of Chinese calligraphers was 
Wang Hsi-chih (ca. 400 A.D.); it was on the Chinese characters as formed by his graceful hand that the 
characters were cut when block-printing began. The great T’ang emperor, T’ai Tsung, resorted to theft to 
get from Pien-tsai a scroll written by Wang Hsi-chih. Thereupon Pien-tsai, we are told, lost appetite and 
died.62 


VIII The British Museum assigns to him a faded but lovely scroll of five pictures illustrating model family 
life;79 the Temple of Confucius at Chii-fu contains a stone engraving purporting to follow a design of Ku; 
and the Freer Gallery at Washington contains two excellent copies of compositions attributed to him.7! 


IX Cf. p. 798 below. 


X Only copies remain: chiefly a “Waterfall” in the Temple of Chisakuin at Kyoto,79 and a roll (in both the 
British Museum and the Freer Gallery) entitled “Scenery of the Wang Ch’uan.”80 


XI Cf. Croce’s view that art lies in the conception rather than in the execution.®4 


XII The Freer Gallery at Washington has a “Landscape on the Hoang-ho” uncertainly attributed to Kuo 
Hsi.92 


XIII A landscape attributed to Mi Fei may be seen in Room E 11 of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


XIV Particularly striking is “The Lady Ling-chao Standing in the Snow.” The Lady (a Buddhist mystic of 
the eighth century) is quite still in meditation, like Socrates in the snow at Plateea. The world (the artist 
seems to say) is nothing except to a mind; and that mind can ignore it—for a while. 


XV Landscape painting was called simply shan-sui—i.e., mountains and water. 


XVI When porcelain was introduced into Europe it was named after the porcellana, or cowrie shell, which 
in turn derived its name from its supposed resemblance to the rounded back of a porcella, or little hog. 12 


XVII The Egyptians had glazed pottery unknown centuries before Christ. The decorations on the earliest 
glazed pottery of China indicate that China had learned the glazing process from the Near East.104 


XVIII A term applied to them by the French of the seventeenth century from the name of the hero of 
d’Urfé’s novel 1’Astrée, who, in the dramatization of the story, was always dressed in green. 108 


XIX From the Occidental point of view the one is as hard as the other; for the Japanese, who have gathered 
in most of China’s famous céladon, refuse to sell it at any price; and no later potter has been able to rival 
the perfection of Sung artistry in this field. 


XX The name given by the Chinese to an ivory-colored species of Sung porcelain. 


XXI Excellent specimens of the last two groups may be seen at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
The People and the State 


I. HISTORICAL INTERLUDE 
1. Marco Polo Visits Kublai Khan 


The incredible travelers—Adventures of a Venetian in China—The 
elegance and prosperity of Hangchow—The palaces of Peking—The 
Mongol Conquest—Jenghiz Khan—Kublai Khan—His character and 
policy—His harem—“Marco Millions” 


IN THE golden age of Venice, about the year 1295, two old men and a man of 
middle age, worm with hardship, laden with bundles, dressed in rags and covered 
with the dust of many roads, begged and then forced their way into the home 
from which, they claimed, they had set forth twenty-six years before. They had 
(they said) sailed many dangerous seas, scaled high mountains and plateaus, 
crossed bandit-ridden deserts, and passed four times through the Great Wall; 
they had stayed twenty years in Cathay,! and had served the mightiest monarch 
in the world. They told of an empire vaster, of cities more populous, and of a 
ruler far richer, than any known to Europe; of stones that were used for heating, 
of paper accepted in place of gold, and of nuts larger than a man’s head; of 
nations where virginity was an impediment to marriage, and of others where 
strangers were entertained by the free use of the host’s willing daughters and 
wives.! No man would believe them; and the people of Venice gave to the 
youngest and most garrulous of them the nickname “Marco Millions,” because 
his tale was full of numbers large and marvelous.2 

Mark and his father and uncle accepted this fate with good cheer, for they had 
brought back with them many precious stones from the distant capital, and these 
gave them such wealth as maintained them in high place in their city. When 
Venice went to war with Genoa in 1298, Marco Polo received command of a 
galley; and when his ship was captured, and he was kept for a year in a Genoese 
jail, he consoled himself by dictating to an amenuensis the most famous travel- 
book in literature. He told with the charm of a simple and straightforward style 


how he, father Nicolo and uncle Maffeo had left Acre when Mark was but a boy 
of seventeen; how they had climbed over the Lebanon ranges and found their 
way through Mesopotamia to the Persian Gulf, and thence through Persia, 
Khorassan and Balkh to the Plateau of Pamir; how they had joined caravans that 
slowly marched to Kashgar and Khotan, and across the Gobi Desert to Tangut, 
and through the Wall to Shangtu, where the Great Khan received them as 
humble emissaries from the youthful West.!! 

They had not thought that they would stay in China beyond a year or two, but 
they found such lucrative service and commercial opportunities under Kublai 
that they remained almost a quarter of a century. Marco above all prospered, 
rising even to be governor of Hangchow. In fond memory he describes it as far 
ahead of any European city in the excellence of its building and bridges, the 
number of its public hospitals, the elegance of its villas, the profusion of 
facilities for pleasure and vice, the charm and beauty of its courtesans, the 
effective maintenance of public order, and the manners and refinement of its 
people. The city, he tells us, was a hundred miles in circuit. 


Its streets and canals are extensive, and of sufficient width to allow 
of boats on the one, and carriages on the other, to pass easily with 
articles necessary for the inhabitants. It is commonly said that the 
number of bridges, of all sizes, amounts to twelve thousand. Those 
which are thrown over the principal canals and are connected with the 
main streets, have arches so high, and built with so much skill, that 
vessels with their masts can pass under them. At the same time carts 
and horses can pass over, so well is the slope from the street graded to 
the height of the arch. . . . There are within the city ten principal 
squares or market-places, besides innumerable shops along the streets. 
Each side of these squares is half a mile in length, and in front of them 
is the main street, forty paces in width, and running in a direct line 
from one extremity of the city to the other. In a direction parallel to 
that of the main street . . . runs a very large canal, on the nearer bank 
of which capacious warehouses are built of stone, for the 
accommodation of the merchants who arrive from India and other 
parts with their goods and effects. They are thus conveniently situated 
with respect to the market-places. In each of these, upon three days in 
every week, there is an assemblage of from forty to fifty thousand 
persons. ... 

The streets are all paved with stone and bricks. . . . The main street 
of the city is paved .. . to the width of ten paces on each side, the 


intermediate part being filled up with small gravel, and provided with 
arched drains for carrying off the rain-water that falls into the 
neighboring canals, so that it remains always dry. On this gravel 
carriages continually pass and repass. They are of a long shape, 
covered at the top, have curtains and cushions of silk, and are capable 
of holding six persons. Both men and women who feel disposed to 
take their pleasure are in the daily practice of hiring them for that 
purpose. ... 

There is an abundant quantity of game of all kinds. . . . From the 
sea, which is fifteen miles distant, there is daily brought up the river, to 
the city, a vast quantity of fish... . At the sight of such an importation 
of fish, you would think it impossible that it could be sold; and yet, in 
the course of a few hours, it is all taken off, so great is the number of 
inhabitants. . . . The streets connected with the market-squares are 
numerous, and in some of them are many cold baths, attended by 
servants of both sexes. The men and women who frequent them have 
from their childhood been accustomed at all times to wash in cold 
water, which they reckon conducive to health. At these bathing places, 
however, they have apartments provided with warm water, for the use 
of strangers, who cannot bear the shock of the cold. All are in the daily 
practice of washing their persons, and especially before their meals. . . 


In other streets are the quarters of the courtesans, who are here in 
such numbers as I dare not venture to report, . . . adorned with much 
finery, highly perfumed, occupying well-furnished houses, and 
attended by many female domestics. . . . In other streets are the 
dwellings of the physicians and the astrologers. . .. On each side of the 
principal street there are houses and mansions of great size. . . . The 
men as well as the women have fair complexions, and are handsome. 
The greater part of them are always clothed in silk. . . . The women 
have much beauty, and are brought up with delicate and languid 
habits. The costliness of their dresses, in silks and jewelry, can 
scarcely be imagined. 


Peking (or, as it was then called, Cambaluc) impressed Polo even more than 
Hangchow; his millions fail him in describing its wealth and population. The 
twelve suburbs were yet more beautiful than the city; for there the business class 
had built many handsome homes.‘ In the city proper there were numerous hotels, 
and thousands of shops and booths. Food of all kinds abounded, and every day a 


thousand loads of raw silk entered the gates to be turned into clothing for the 
inhabitants. Though the Khan had residences at Hangchow, Shangtu and other 
places, the most extensive of his palaces was at Peking. A marble wall 
surrounded it, and marble steps led up to it; the main building was so large that 
“dinners could be served there to great multitudes of people.” Marco admired the 
arrangement of the chambers, the delicate and transparent glazing of the 
windows, and the variety of colored tiles in the roof. He had never seen so 
opulent a city, or so magnificent a king.5 

Doubtless the young Venetian learned to speak and read Chinese; and perhaps 
he learned from the official historians how Kublai and his Mongol ancestors had 
conquered China. The gradual drying up of the regions along the northwestern 
frontier into a desert land incapable of supporting its hardy population had sent 
the Mongols (i.e., “the brave”) out on desperate raids to win new fields; and their 
success had left them with such a taste and aptitude for war that they never 
stopped until nearly all Asia, and parts of Europe, had fallen before their arms. 
Story had it that their fiery leader, Genghis Khan, had been born with a clot of 
blood in the palm of his hand. From the age of thirteen he began to weld the 
Mongol tribes into one, and terror was his instrument. He had prisoners nailed to 
a wooden ass, or chopped to pieces, or boiled in cauldrons, or flayed alive. When 
he received a letter from the Chinese Emperor Ning Tsung demanding his 
submission, he spat in the direction of the Dragon Throne and began at once his 
march across twelve hundred miles of the Gobi desert into the western provinces 
of China. Ninety Chinese cities were so completely destroyed that horsemen 
could ride over the devastated areas in the dark without stumbling. For five years 
the “Emperor of Mankind” laid north China waste. Then, frightened by an 
unfavorable conjunction of planets, he turned back towards his native village, 
and died of illness on the way.® 

His successors, Ogodai, Mangu and Kublai, continued the campaign with 
barbaric energy; and the Chinese, who had for centuries given themselves to 
culture and neglected the arts of war, died with individual heroism and national 
ignominy. At Juining-fu a local Chinese ruler held out until all the aged and 
infirm had been killed and eaten by the beseiged, all the able-bodied men had 
fallen, and only women remained to guard the walls; then he set fire to the city 
and burned himself alive in his palace. The armies of Kublai swept down 
through China until they stood before the last retreat of the Sung Dynasty, 
Canton. Unable to resist, the Chinese general, Lu Hsiu-fu, took the boy emperor 
on his back, and leaped to a double death with him in the sea; and it is said that a 
hundred thousand Chinese drowned themselves rather than yield to the Mongol 
conqueror. Kublai gave the imperial corpse an honorable burial, and set himself 


to establish that Ytian (“Original”) or Mongol Dynasty which was to rule China 
for less than a hundred years. 

Kublai himself was no barbarian. The chief exception to this statement was 
not his treacherous diplomacy, which was in the manner of his time, but his 
treatment of the patriot and scholar, Wen T’ien-hsian, who, out of loyalty to the 
Sung Dynasty, refused to acknowledge Kublai’s rule. He was imprisoned for 
three years, but would not yield. “My dungeon,” he wrote, in one of the most 
famous passages in Chinese literature, 


is lighted by the will-o’-the-wisp alone; no breath of spring cheers the 
murky solitude in which I dwell. . . . Exposed to mist and dew, I had 
many times thought to die; and yet, through the seasons of two 
revolving years, disease hovered around me in vain. The dank, 
unhealthy soil to me became paradise itself. For there was that within 
me which misfortune could not steal away. And so I remained firm, 
gazing at the white clouds floating over my head, and bearing in my 
heart a sorrow boundless as the sky. 


At length Kublai summoned him into the imperial presence. “What is it that you 
want?” asked the monarch. “By the grace of the Sung Emperor,” answered Wen, 
“T became his Majesty’s minister. I cannot serve two masters. I only ask to die.” 
Kublai consented; and as Wen awaited the sword of the executioner upon his 
neck he made obeisance toward the south as though the Sung emperor were still 
reigning in the southern capital, Nanking.” 

Nevertheless, Kublai had the grace to recognize the civilized superiority of 
the Chinese, and to merge the customs of his own people into theirs. Of 
necessity he abandoned the system of examinations for public office, since that 
system would have given him a completely Chinese bureaucracy; he restricted 
most higher offices to his Mongol followers, and tried for a time to introduce the 
Mongol alphabet. But for the greater part he and his people accepted the culture 
of China, and were soon transformed by it into Chinese. He tolerated the various 
religions philosophically, and flirted with Christianity as an instrument of 
pacification and rule. He reconstructed the Grand Canal between Tientsin and 
Hangchow, improved the highways, and provided a rapid postal service 
throughout a domain larger than any that has accepted the government of China 
since his day. He built great public granaries to store the surplus of good crops 
for public distribution in famine years, and remitted taxes to all peasants who 
had suffered from drought, storms, or insect depredations;!!! he organized a 
system of state care for aged scholars, orphans and the infirm; and he patronized 


munificently education, letters and the arts. Under him the calendar was revised, 
and the Imperial Academy was opened. At Peking he reared a new capital, 
whose splendor and population were the marvel of visitors from other lands. 
Great palaces were built, and architecture flourished as never in China before. 

“Now when all this happened,” says Marco Polo, “Messer Polo was on the 
spot.”!0 He became fairly intimate with the Khan, and describes his amusements 
in fond detail. Besides four wives called empresses, the Khan had many 
concubines, recruited from Ungut in Tatary, whose ladies seemed especially fair 
to the royal eye. Every second year, says Marco, officers of proved 
discrimination were sent to this region to enlist for his Majesty’s service a 
hundred young women, according to specifications carefully laid down by the 
king. 


Upon their arrival in his presence, he causes a new examination to 
be made by a different set of inspectors, and from amongst them a 
further selection takes place, when thirty or forty are retained for his 
own chamber. . . . These are committed separately to the care of 
certain elderly ladies of the palace, whose duty it is to observe them 
attentively, during the course of the night, in order to ascertain that 
they have not any concealed imperfections, that they sleep tranquilly, 
do not snore, have sweet breath, and are free from unpleasant scent in 
any part of the body. Having undergone this rigorous scrutiny, they are 
divided into parties of five, each taking turn for three days and three 
nights in his Majesty’s interior apartment, where they are to perform 
every service that is required of them, and he does with them as he 
likes. When this term is completed they are relieved by another party, 
and in this manner successively, until the whole number have taken 
their turn; when the first five recommence their attendance. 11! 


After remaining in China for twenty years, Marco Polo, with his father and 
his uncle, took advantage of an embassy sent by the Khan to Persia, to return to 
their native city with a minimum of danger and expense. Kublai gave them a 
message to the Pope, and fitted them out with every comfort then known to 
travelers. The voyage around the Malay Peninsula to India and Persia, the 
overland journey to Trebizond on the Black Sea, and the final voyage to Venice, 
took them three years; and when they reached Europe they learned that both the 
Khan and the Pope were dead.!V Marco himself, with characteristic obstinacy, 
lived to the age of seventy. On his deathbed his friends pleaded with him, for the 
salvation of his soul, to retract the obviously dishonest statements that he had 


made in his book; but he answered, stoutly: “I have not told half of what I saw.” 
Soon after his death a new comic figure became popular at the Venetian 
carnivals. He was dressed like a clown, and amused the populace by his gross 
exaggerations. His name was Marco Millions. 13 


2. The Ming and the Ch’ing 


Fall of the Mongols—The Ming Dynasty—The Manchu invasion— 
The Ch’ing Dynasty—An enlightened monarch—Ch’ien Lung rejects 
the Occident 


Not for four centuries was China to know again so brilliant an age. The Yiian 
Dynasty quickly declined, for it was weakened by the collapse of the Mongol 
power in Europe and western Asia, and by the sinification (if so pedantic a 
convenience may be permitted for so repeated a phenomenon) of the Mongols in 
China itself. Only in an era of railroads, telegraph and print could so vast and 
artificial an empire, so divided by mountains, deserts and seas, be held 
permanently under one rule. The Mongols proved better warriors than 
administrators, and the successors of Kublai were forced to restore the 
examination system and to utilize Chinese capacity in government. The conquest 
produced in the end little change in native customs or ideas, except that it 
introduced, perhaps, such new forms as the novel and the drama into Chinese 
literature. Once more the Chinese married their conquerors, civilized them, and 
overthrew them. In 1368 an ex-Buddhist priest led a revolt, entered Peking in 
triumph, and proclaimed himself the first emperor of the Ming (“Brilliant”) 
Dynasty. In the next generation an able monarch came to the throne, and under 
Yung Lo China again enjoyed prosperity and contributed to the arts. 
Nevertheless, the Brilliant Dynasty ended in a chaos of rebellion and invasion; at 
the very time when the country was divided into hostile factions, a new horde of 
conquerors poured through the Great Wall and laid seige to Peking. 

The Manchus were a Tungusic people who had lived for many centuries in 
what is now Manchukuo (i.e., the Kingdom of the Manchus). Having extended 
their power northward to the Amur River, they turned back southward, and 
marched upon the Chinese capital. The last Ming emperor gathered his family 
about him, drank a toast to them, bade his wife kill herself,Y and then hanged 
himself with his girdle after writing his last edict upon the lapel of his robe: 
“We, poor in virtue and of contemptible personality, have incurred the wrath of 
God on high. My ministers have deceived me. I am ashamed to meet my 


ancestors. Therefore I myself take off my crown, and with my hair covering my 
face await dismemberment at the hands of the rebels. Do not hurt a single one of 
my people.”!5 The Manchus buried him with honor, and established the Ch’ing 
(“Unsullied”) Dynasty that was to rule China until our own revolutionary age. 

They, too, soon became Chinese, and the second ruler of the Dynasty, K’ang- 
hsi, gave China the most prosperous, peaceful and enlightened reign in the 
nation’s history. Mounting the throne at the age of seven, K’ang-hsi took 
personal control, at the age of thirteen, of an empire that included not only China 
proper but Mongolia, Manchuria, Korea, Indo-China, Annam, Tibet and 
Turkestan; it was without doubt the largest, richest and most populous empire of 
its time. K’ang-hsi ruled it with a wisdom and justice that filled with envy the 
educated subjects of his contemporaries Aurangzeb and Louis XIV. He was a 
man energetic in body and active in mind; he found health in a vigorous outdoor 
life, and at the same time labored to make himself acquainted with the learning 
and arts of his time. He traveled throughout his realm, corrected abuses wherever 
he saw them, and reformed the penal code. He lived frugally, cut down the 
expenses of administration, and took pride in the welfare of the people.!© Under 
his generous patronage and discriminating appreciation literature and scholarship 
flourished, and the art of porcelain reached one of the peaks of its career. He 
tolerated all the religions, studied Latin under the Jesuits, and put up patiently 
with the strange practices of European merchants in his ports. When he died, 
after a long and beneficent reign (1661-1722), he left these as his parting words: 
“There is cause for apprehension lest, in the centuries or millenniums to come, 
China may be endangered by collisions with the various nations of the West who 
come hither from beyond the seas.” +7 

These problems, arising out of the increasing commerce and contacts of 
China with Europe came to the front again under another able emperor of the 
Manchu line—Ch’ien Lung. Ch’ien Lung wrote 34,000 poems; one of them, on 
“Tea,” came to the attention of Voltaire, who sent his “compliments to the 
charming king of China.”!® French missionaries painted his portrait, and 
inscribed under it these indifferent verses: 


Occupé sans reldche a tous les soins divers 
D’un gouvernement qu’on admire, 

Le plus grand potentat qui soit dans I’univers 
Est le Meilleur lettré qui soit dans son Empire V! 


He ruled China for two generations (1736-96), abdicated in his eightyfifth year, 
and continued to dominate the government until his death (1799). During the last 


years of his reign an incident occurred which might have led the thoughtful to 
recall the forebodings of K’ang-hsi. England, which had aroused the Emperor’s 
anger by importing opium into China, sent, in 1792, a commission under Lord 
Macartney to negotiate a commercial treaty with Ch’ien Lung. The 
commissioners explained to him the advantages of trading with England, and 
added that the treaty which they sought would take for granted the equality of 
the British ruler with the Chinese emperor. Ch’ien Lung dictated this reply to 
George III: 


I set no value on objects strange and ingenious, and have no use for 
your country’s manufactures. This, then, is my answer to your request 
to appoint a representative at my court, a request contrary to our 
dynastic usage, which could only result in inconvenience to yourself. I 
have expounded my views in detail and have commanded your tribute 
envoys to leave in peace on their homeward journeys. It behooves you, 
O King, to respect my sentiments and to display even greater devotion 
and loyalty in future, so that, by perpetual submission to our throne, 
you may secure peace and prosperity for your country hereafter. +9 


In these proud words China tried to stave off the Industrial Revolution. We 
shall see in the sequel how, nevertheless, that Revolution came. Meanwhile let 
us study the economic, political and moral elements of the unique and instructive 
civilization which that Revolution seems destined to destroy. 


II. THE PEOPLE AND THEIR LANGUAGEVII 


Population—Appearance—Dress—Peculiarities of Chinese speech— 
Of Chinese writing 


The first element in the picture is number: there are many Chinese. Learned 
guessers calculate that the population of the Chinese states in 280 B.c. was 
around 14,000,000; in 200 a.p., 28,000,000; in 726, 41,500,000; in 1644, 
89,000,000; in 1743, 150,000,000; in 1919, 330,000,000.2° In the fourteenth 
century a European traveler counted in China “two hundred cities all greater than 
Venice.”2! The Chinese census is obtained through a registration law requiring 
every household to inscribe the names of its occupants upon a tablet at the 
entrance;22 we do not know how accurate these tablets are, or the reports which 


purport to be based upon them. It is probable that China now harbors some 
400,000,000 souls. 

The Chinese vary in stature, being shorter and weaker in the south, taller and 
stronger in the north; in general they are the most vigorous people in Asia. They 
show great physical stamina, magnificent courage in the bearing of hardships 
and pain, exceptional resistance to disease, and a climatic adaptability which has 
enabled them to prosper in almost every zone. Neither opium nor inbreeding nor 
syphilis has been able to impair their health, and the collapse of their social 
system has not been due to any visible deterioration in their biological or mental 
vitality. 

The Chinese face is one of the most intelligent on earth, though not 
universally attractive. Some of the pauper class are incomparably ugly to our 
Western prejudice, and some criminals have an evil leer admirably suited to 
cinematic caricature; but the great majority have regular features calm with the 
physiological accident of low eyelids, and the social accumulation of centuries 
of civilization. The slant of the eyes is not so pronounced as one had been led to 
expect, and the yellow skin is often a pleasant suntanned brown. The women of 
the peasantry are almost as strong as the men; the ladies of the upper strata are 
delicate and pretty, starch themselves with powder, rouge their lips and cheeks, 
blacken their eyebrows, and train or thin them to resemble a willow leaf or the 
crescent moon.23 The hair in both sexes is coarse and vigorous, and never curls. 
The women wear theirs in a tuft, usually adorned with flowers. Under the last 
dynasty the men, to please their rulers, adopted the Manchu custom of shaving 
the fore half of the head; in compensation they left the remainder uncut and 
gathered it into a long queue, which became in time an instrument of correction 
and a support of pride.24 Beards were small, and were always shaved, though 
seldom by the owners thereof; barbers carried their shops about with them, and 
throve. 

The head was ordinarily left bare; when men covered it they used in winter a 
cap of velvet or fur with a turned-up rim, and in summer a conical cap of finely 
woven filaments of bamboo, surmounted, in persons of any rank, by a colored 
ball and a silken fringe. Women, when they could afford it, clothed their heads 
with silk or cotton bands adorned with tinsel, trinkets or artificial flowers. Shoes 
were usually of warm cloth; since the floor was often of cold tile or earth, the 
Chinese carried a miniature carpet with him under each foot. By a custom begun 
at the court of the Emperor Li Hou-chu (ca. 970 a.D.), the feet of girls, at the age 
of seven, were compressed with tight bandages to prevent their further growth, 
so that the mature lady might walk with a mincing step erotically pleasing to the 
men. It was regarded as immodest to speak of a woman’s foot, and as scandalous 


to look at one; in the presence of a lady even the word for shoe was tabu.25 The 
practice spread to all ranks and groups except the Manchus and Tatars, and 
became so rigid that a deception about the size of the bride’s foot sufficed to 
annul an engagement or a marriage.2© K’ang-hsi tried to stop the custom, but 
failed; today it is one of the happier casualties of the Revolution. 

Men covered their nakedness with trousers and tunics, almost always blue. In 
winter the trousers were overlaid with leggings, and additional tunics, sometimes 
to the number of thirteen, were put on. These were kept on night and day 
throughout the winter, and were removed one by one with the progress of 
spring.2” The tunic fell variously to the loins, or the knees, or the feet; it was 
buttoned closely up to the neck, and had immense sleeves instead of pockets; 
China does not say that a man “pocketed” an object, but that he “sleeved” it. 
Shirts and underwear were well-nigh unknown.28 In the country women wore 
trousers like the men, since they were accustomed to doing a man’s work and 
more; in the towns they covered the trousers with skirts. In the cities silk was 
almost as common as cotton.29 No belt compressed the waist, and no corsets 
held in the breasts. In general the Chinese dress was more sensible, healthy and 
convenient than the garb of the modern West. No tyranny of fashion harassed or 
exalted the life of the Chinese woman; all urban classes dressed alike, and nearly 
all generations; the quality of the garment might differ, but not the form; and all 
ranks might be sure that the fashion would last as long as the gown. 


The language of the Chinese differed from the rest of the world even more 
distinctly than their dress. It had no alphabet, no spelling, no grammar, and no 
parts of speech; it is amazing how well and how long this oldest and most 
populous nation on earth has managed without these curses of Occidental youth. 
Perhaps in forgotten days there were inflections, declensions, conjugations, 
cases, numbers, tenses, moods; but the language as far back as we can trace it 
shows none of them. Every word in it may be a noun, a verb, an adjective or an 
adverb, according to its context and its tone. Since the spoken dialects have only 
from four to eight hundred monosyllabic word-sounds or vocables, and these 
must be used to express the 40,000 characters of the written language, each 
vocable has from four to nine “tones,” so that its meaning is made to differ 
according to the manner in which it is sung. Gestures and context eke out these 
tones, and make each sound serve many purposes; so the vocable I may mean 
any one of sixty-nine things, shi may mean fifty-nine, ku twenty-nine.2° No other 
language has been at once so complex, so subtle and so brief. 

The written language was even more unique than the spoken. The objects 
exhumed in Honan, and tentatively dated back to the Shang Dynasty, bear 


writing in characters substantially like those in use until our own generation, so 
that—barring a few Copts who still speak ancient Egyptian—Chinese is both the 
oldest and the most widespread language spoken on the earth today. Originally, 
as we infer from a passage in Lao-tze, the Chinese used knotted cords to 
communicate messages. Probably the needs of priests in tracing magic formulas, 
and of potters in marking their vessels, led to the development of a pictorial 
script.52 These primitive pictograms were the original form of the six hundred 
signs that are now the fundamental characters in Chinese writing. Some two 
hundred and fourteen of them have been named “radicals” because they enter as 
elements into nearly all the characters of the current language. The present 
characters are highly complex symbols, in which the primitive pictorial element 
has been overlaid with additions designed to define the term specifically, usually 
through some indication of its sound. Not only every word, but every idea, has 
its Own separate sign; one sign represents a horse, another sign “a bay horse with 
a white belly,” another “a horse with a white spot on his forehead.” Some of the 
characters are still relatively simple: a curve over a straight line (i.e., the sun 
over the horizon) means “morning”; the sun and the moon together represent 
“light”; a mouth and a bird together mean “singing”; a woman beneath a roof 
means “peace”; a woman, a mouth and the sign for “crooked” constitute the 
character for “dangerous”; a man and a woman together mean “talkative”; 
“quarreling” is a woman with two mouths; “wife” is represented by signs for a 
woman, a broom and a storm.33 

From some points of view this is a primitive language that has by supreme 
conservatism survived into “modern” times. Its difficulties are more obvious 
than its virtues. We are told that the Chinese takes from ten to fifty years to 
become acquainted with all the 40,000 characters in his language; but when we 
realize that these characters are not letters but ideas, and reflect on the length of 
time it would take us to master 40,000 ideas, or even a vocabularly of 40,000 
words, we perceive that the terms of the comparison are unfair to the Chinese; 
what we should say is that it takes any one fifty years to master 40,000 ideas. In 
actual practice the average Chinese gets along quite well with three or four 
thousand signs, and learns these readily enough by finding their “radicals.” The 
clearest advantage of such a language—expressing not sounds but ideas—is that 
it can be read by Koreans and Japanese as easily as by the Chinese, and provides 
the Far East with an international written language. Again it unites in one system 
of writing all the inhabitants of China, whose dialects differ to the point of 
mutual unintelligibility; the same character is read as different sounds or words 
in different localities. This advantage applies in time as well as in space; since 
the written language has remained essentially the same while the spoken 


language has diverged from it into a hundred dialects, the literature of China, 
written for two thousand years in these characters, can be read today by any 
literate Chinese, though we cannot tell how the ancient writers pronounced the 
words, or spoke the ideas, which the signs represent. This persistence of the 
same script amidst a flux and diversity of speech made for the preservation of 
Chinese thought and culture, and at the same time served as a powerful force for 
conservatism; old ideas held the stage and formed the mind of youth. The 
character of Chinese civilization is symbolized in this phenomenon of its unique 
script: its unity amid diversity and growth, its profound conservatism, and its 
unrivaled continuity. This system of writing was in every sense a high 
intellectual achievement; it classified the whole world—of objects, activities and 
qualities—under a few hundred root or “radical” signs, combined with these 
signs some fifteen hundred distinguishing marks, and made them represent, in 
their completed forms, all the ideas used in literature and life. We must not be 
too sure that our own diverse modes of writing down our thoughts are superior to 
this apparently primitive form. Leibnitz in the seventeenth century, and Sir 
Donald Ross in our time, dreamed of a system of written signs independent of 
spoken languages, free from their nationalist diversity and their variations in 
space and time, and capable, therefore, of expressing the ideas of different 
peoples in identical and mutually intelligible ways. But precisely such a sign 
language, uniting a hundred generations and a quarter of the earth’s inhabitants, 
already exists in the Far East. The conclusion of the Oriental is logical and 
terrible: the rest of the world must learn to write Chinese. 


II. THE PRACTICAL LIFE 


1. In the Fields 


The poverty of the peasant—Methods of husbandry—Crops—Tea— 
Food—The stoicism of the village 


All the varied literature of that language, all the subtleties of Chinese thought 
and the luxuries of Chinese life, rested in the last analysis on the fertility of the 
fields. Or rather on the toil of men—for fertile fields are not born but made. 
Through many centuries the early inhabitants of China must have fought against 
jungle and forest, beast and insect, drought and flood, saltpetre and frost to turn 
this vast wilderness into fruitful soil. And the victory had to be periodically 
rewon; a century of careless timbercutting left a desert,V!!! and a few years of 


neglect allowed the jungle to return. The struggle was bitter and perilous; at any 
moment the barbarians might rush in, and seize the slow growths of the cleared 
earth. Therefore the peasants, for their protection, lived not in isolated 
homesteads but in small communities, surrounded their villages with walls, went 
out together to plant and cultivate the soil, and often slept through the night on 
guard in their fields. 

Their methods were simple, and yet they did not differ much from what they 
are today. Sometimes they used ploughs—first of wood, then of stone, then of 
iron; but more often they turned up their little plots patiently with the hoe. They 
helped the soil with any natural fertilizer they could find, and did not disdain to 
collect for this purpose the offal of dogs and men. From the earliest times they 
dug innumerable canals to bring the water of their many rivers to rice paddies or 
millet fields; deep channels were cut through miles of solid rock to tap some 
elusive stream, or to divert its course into a desiccated plain. Without rotation of 
crops or artificial manures, and often without draft animals of any kind, the 
Chinese have wrung two or three crops annually from at least half their soil, and 
have won more nourishment from the earth than any other people in history.34 

The cereals they grew were chiefly millet and rice, with wheat and barley as 
lesser crops. The rice was turned into wine as well as food, but the peasant never 
drank too much of it. His favorite drink, and next to rice his largest crop, was 
tea. Used first as a medicine, it grew in popularity until, in the days of the 
T’angs, it entered the realms of export and poetry. By the fifteenth century all 
the Far East was esthetically intoxicated with the ceremony of drinking tea; 
epicures searched for new varieties, and drinking tournaments were held to 
determine whose tea was the best.35 Added to these products were delicious 
vegetables, sustaining legumes like the soy bean and its sprouts, doughty 
condiments like garlic and the onion, and a thousand varieties of berries and 
fruits.5° Least of all products of rural toil was meat; now and then oxen and 
buffalos were used for ploughing, but stock-raising for food was confined to pigs 
and fowl.37 A large part of the population lived by snaring fish from the streams 
and the sea. 

Dry rice, macaroni, vermicelli, a few vegetables, and a little fish formed the 
diet of the poor; the well-to-do added pork and chicken, and the rich indulged a 
passion for duck; the most pretentious of Peking dinners consisted of a hundred 
courses of duck.°® Cow’s milk was rare and eggs were few and old, but the soy 
bean provided wholesome milk and cheese. Cooking was developed into a fine 
art, and made use of everything; grasses and seaweeds were plucked and birds’ 
nests ravished to make tasty soups; dainty dishes were concocted out of sharks’ 
fins and fish intestines, locusts and grasshoppers, grubs and silkworms, horses 


and mules, rats and water-snakes, cats and dogs.49 The Chinese loved to eat; it 
was not unusual for a rich man’s dinner to have forty courses, and to require 
three or four hours of gentlemanly absorption. 

The poor man did not need so much time for his two meals a day. With all his 
toil the peasant, with exceptions here and there, was never secure from starvation 
until he was dead. The strong and clever accumulated large estates, and 
concentrated the wealth of the country into a few hands; occasionally, as under 
Shih Huang-ti, the soil was redivided among the population, but the natural 
inequality of men soon concentrated wealth again.4! The majority of the 
peasants owned land, but as the population increased faster than the area under 
cultivation, the average holding became smaller with every century. The result 
was a poverty equaled only by destitute India: the typical family earned but $83 
a year, many men lived on two cents a day, and millions died of hunger in each 
year.42 For twenty centuries China has had an average of one famine annually;42 
partly because the peasant was exploited to the verge of subsistence, partly be’ 
cause reproduction outran the fertility of the soil, and partly because transport 
was so undeveloped that one region might starve while another had more than it 
required. Finally, flood might destroy what the landlord and the tax-collector had 
left; the Hoang-ho—which the people called “China’s Sorrow”—might change 
its course, swamp a thousand villages, and leave another thousand with 
desiccated land. 

The peasants bore these evils with stolid fortitude. “All that a man needs in 
this transitory life,” said one of their proverbs, “is a hat and a bowl of rice.’“4 
They worked hard, but not fast; no complex machine hurried them, or racked 
their nerves with its noise, its danger and its speed. There were no weekends and 
no Sundays, but there were many holidays; periodically some festival, like the 
Feast of the New Year, or the Feast of the Lanterns, gave the worker some rest 
from his toil, and brightened with myth and drama the duller seasons of the year. 
When the winter turned away its scowling face, and the snow-nourished earth 
softened under the spring rains, the peasants went out once more to plant their 
narrow fields, and sang with good cheer the hopeful songs that had come down 
to them from the immemorial past. 


2. In the Shops 


Handicrafts—Silk—Factories—Guilds—Men of burden—Roads and 
canals—Merchants—Credit and coinage—Currency experiments— 
Printing-press inflation 


Meanwhile industry flourished as nowhere else on earth before our eighteenth 
century. As far back as we can delve into Chinese history we find busy 
handicrafts in the home and thriving trade in the towns. The basic industries 
were the weaving of textiles and the breeding of worms for the secretion of silk; 
both were carried on by women in or near their cottages. Silk-weaving was a 
very ancient art, whose beginnings in China went back to the second millennium 
before Christ.'X45 The Chinese fed the worms on fresh-cut mulberry leaves, with 
startling results: on this diet a pound of (700,000) worms increased in weight to 
9,500 pounds in forty-two days.4” The adult worms were then placed in little 
tents of straw, around which they wove their cocoons by emitting silk. The 
cocoons were dropped in hot water, the silk came away from its shell, was 
treated and woven, and was skilfully turned into a great variety of rich clothing, 
tapestries, embroideries and brocades for the upper classes of the world.* The 
raisers and weavers of silk wore cotton. 

Even in the centuries before Christ this domestic industry had been 
supplemented with shops in the towns. As far back as 300 B.c. there had been an 
urban proletariat, organized with its masters into industrial guilds.49 The growth 
of this shop industry filled the towns with a busy population, making the China 
of Kublai Khan quite the equal, industrially, of eighteenth-century Europe. 
“There are a thousand workshops for each craft,” wrote Marco Polo, “and each 
furnishes employment for ten, fifteen, or twenty workmen, and in a few 
instances as many as forty. .. . The opulent masters in these shops do not labor 
with their own hands, but on the contrary assume airs of gentility and affect 
parade.”°° These guilds, like codified industries of our time, limited competition, 
and regulated wages, prices and hours; many of them restricted output in order to 
maintain the prices of their products; and perhaps their genial content with 
traditional ways must share some of the responsibility for retarding the growth of 
science in China, and obstructing the Industrial Revolution until all barriers and 
institutions are today being broken down by its flood. 

The guilds undertook many of the functions which the once proud citizens of 
the West have surrendered to the state: they passed their own laws, and 
administered them fairly; they made strikes infrequent by arbitrating the disputes 
of employers and employees through mediation boards representing each side 
equally; they served in general as a self-governing and self-disciplining 
organization for industry, and provided an admirable escape from the modern 
dilemma between laissez-faire and the servile state. These guilds were formed 
not only by merchants, manufacturers and their workmen, but by such less 
exalted trades as barbers, coolies and cooks; even the beggars were united in a 
brotherhood that subjected its members to strict laws.5! A small minority of 


town laborers were slaves, engaged for the most part in domestic service, and 
usually bonded to their masters for a period of years, or for life. In times of 
famine girls and orphans were exposed for sale at the price of a few “cash,” and 
a father might at any time sell his daughters as bondservants. Such slavery, 
however, never reached the proportions that it attained in Greece and Rome; the 
majority of the workers were free agents or members of guilds, and the majority 
of the peasants owned their land, and governed themselves in village 
communities largely independent of national control.°2 

The products of labor were carried on the backs of men; even human 
transport moved, for the most part, in sedan chairs raised upon the bruised but 
calloused shoulders of uncomplaining coolies.x! Heavy buckets or enormous 
bundles were balanced on the ends of poles, and slung over the shoulder. 
Sometimes dray-carts were drawn by donkeys, but more often they were pulled 
by men. Muscle was so cheap that there was no encouragement to the 
development of animal or mechanical transport; and the primitiveness of 
transportation offered no stimulus to the improvement of roads. When European 
capital built the first Chinese railway (1876)—a ten-mile line between Shanghai 
and Woosung—the people protested that it would disturb and offend the spirit of 
the earth; and the opposition grew so vigorous that the government bought the 
railroad and heaved its rolling stock into the sea.°3 In the days of Shih Huang-ti 
and Kublai Khan imperial highways existed, paved with stone; but only their 
outlines now remain. The city streets were mere alleys eight feet wide, designed 
with a view to keeping out the sun. Bridges were numerous, and sometimes very 
beautiful, like the marble bridge at the Summer Palace. Commerce and travel 
used avenues of water almost as frequently as the land; 25,000 miles of canals 
served as a leisurely substitute for railways; and the Grand Canal between 
Hangchow and Tientsin, 650 miles long, begun about 300 A.D. and completed by 
Kublai Khan was surpassed only by the Great Wall in the modest list of China’s 
engineering achievements. “Junks” and sampans plied the rivers busily, and 
provided not only cheap transportation for goods, but homes for millions of the 
poor. 

The Chinese are natural merchants, and work many hours at the business of 
bargaining. Chinese philosophy and officialdom agreed in despising traders, and 
the Han emperors taxed them heavily, and forbade them to use carriages or silk. 
The educated classes displayed long nails as Western women wore French heels 
—to indicate their exemption from physical toil.°4 It was the custom to rank 
scholars, teachers and officials as the highest class, farmers as the next, artisans 
as the third, merchants as the lowest; for, said China, these last merely made 
profits by exchanging the fruits of other men’s toil. Nevertheless they prospered, 


carried the products of Chinese fields and workshops to all corners of Asia, and 
became in the end the chief financial support of the government. Internal 
commerce was hindered by the likin tax, and foreign trade was made hazardous 
by robbers on land and pirates on the sea; but the merchants of China found a 
way, by sailing around the Malay Peninsula or plodding the caravan routes 
through Turkestan, to get their goods to India, Persia, Mesopotamia, at last even 
to Rome.°° Silk and tea, porcelain and paper, peaches and apricots, gunpowder 
and playing cards, were the staple exports; in return for which the world sent to 
China alfalfa and glass, carrots and peanuts, tobacco and opium. 


Trade was facilitated by an ancient system of credit and coinage. Merchants 
lent to one another at high rates of interest, averaging some thirty-six per cent— 
though this was no higher than in Greece and Rome.°® Money-lenders took great 
risks, charged commensurate fees, and were popular only at borrowing time; 
“wholesale robbers,” said an old Chinese proverb, “start a bank.”°7 The oldest 
known currency of the country took the form of shells, knives and silk; the first 
metal currency went back at least to the fifth century B.c.°® Under the Ch’in 
Dynasty gold was made the standard of value by the government; but an alloy of 
copper and tin served for the smaller coins, and gradually drove out the gold.*!! 
When Wu Ti’s experiment with a currency of silver alloyed with tin was ruined 
by counterfeiters, the coins were replaced with leather strips a foot long, which 
became the foster-parents of paper money. About the year 807, the supply of 
copper having, like modern gold, become inadequate as compared with the 
rising abundance of goods, the Emperor Hsien Tsung ordered that all copper 
currency should be deposited with the government, and issued in exchange for it 
certificates of indebtedness which received the name of “flying money” from the 
Chinese, who appear to have taken their fiscal troubles as good-naturedly as the 
Americans of 1933. The practice was discontinued after the passing of the 
emergency; but the invention of block-printing tempted the government to apply 
the new art to the making of money, and about 935 a.p. the semi-independent 
province of Szechuan, and in 970 the national government at Ch’ang-an, began 
the issuance of paper money. During the Sung Dynasty a fever of printing-press 
inflation ruined many fortunes.°9 “The Emperor’s Mint,” wrote Polo of Kublai’s 
treasury, “is in the city of Cambaluc (Peking); and the way it is wrought is such 
that you might say that he hath the Secret of Alchemy in perfection, and you 
would be right. For he makes his money after this fashion”’—and he proceeded 
to arouse the incredulous scorn of his countrymen by describing the process by 
which the bark of the mulberry tree was pressed into bits of paper accepted by 
the people as the equivalent of gold.60 Such were the sources of that flood of 


paper money which, ever since, has alternately accelerated and threatened the 
economic life of the world. 


3. Invention and Science 


Gunpowder, fireworks and war—The compass—Poverty of industrial 
invention—Geography—Mathematics—Physics— “Fengshui”— 
Astronomy—Medicine—Hygiene 


The Chinese have been more facile in making inventions than in using them. 
Gunpowder appeared under the T’angs, but was very sensibly restricted to 
fireworks; not until the Sung Dynasty (1161 A.D.) was it formed into hand- 
grenades and employed in war. The Arabs became acquainted with saltpetre— 
the main constituent of gunpowder—in the course of their trade with China, and 
called it “Chinese snow”; they brought the secret of gunpowder westward, the 
Saracens turned it to military use, and Roger Bacon, the first European to 
mention it, may have learned of it through his study of Arab lore or his 
acquaintance with the central Asiatic traveler, De Rubruquis.®! 

The compass is of much greater antiquity. If we may believe Chinese 
historians, it was invented by the Duke of Chou in the reign of the Emperor 
Cheng Wang (1115-1078 B.c.) to guide certain foreign ambassadors back to their 
home lands; the Duke, we are told, presented the embassy with five chariots 
each equipped with a “south-pointing needle.”62 Very probably the magnetic 
properties of the lodestone were known to ancient China, but the use of it was 
confined to orienting temples. The magnetic needle was described in the Sung- 
shu, an historical work of the fifth century A.D., and was attributed by the author 
to the astronomer Chang Heng (d. 139 a.D.), who, however, had only 
rediscovered what China had known before. The oldest mention of the needle as 
useful for mariners occurs in a work of the early twelfth century, which ascribes 
this use of it to foreign—probably Arab—navigators plying between Sumatra 
and Canton.63 About 1190 we find the first known European notice of the 
compass in a poem by Guyot de Provins.®4 


Despite the contribution of the compass and gunpowder, of paper and silk, of 
printing and porcelain, we cannot speak of the Chinese as an industrially 
inventive people. They were inventive in art, developing their own forms, and 
reaching a degree of sensitive perfection not surpassed in any other place or 
time; but before 1912 they were content with ancient economic ways, and had a 
perhaps prophetic scorn of labor-saving devices that hectically accelerate the 


pace of human toil and throw half the population out of work in order to enrich 
the rest. They were among the first to use coal for fuel, and mined it in small 
quantities as early as 122 B.c.;65 but they developed no mechanisms to ease the 
slavery of mining, and left for the most part unexplored the mineral resources of 
their soil. Though they knew how to make glass they were satisfied to import it 
from the West. They made no watches or clocks or screws, and only the coarsest 
nails.6° Through the two thousand years that intervened between the rise of the 
Han and the fall of the Manchus, industrial life remained substantially the same 
in China—as it remained substantially the same in Europe from Pericles to the 
Industrial Revolution. 

In like manner China preferred the quiet and mannerly rule of tradition and 
scholarship to the exciting and disturbing growth of science and plutocracy. Of 
all the great civilizations it has been the poorest in contributions to the material 
technique of life. It produced excellent textbooks of agriculture and sericulture 
two centuries before Christ, and excelled in treatises on geography.®7 Its 
centenarian mathematician, Chang Ts’ang (d. 152 B.c.), left behind him a work 
on algebra and geometry, containing the first known mention of a negative 
quantity. Tsu Ch’ung-chih calculated the correct value of 7 to six decimal places, 
improved the magnet or “south-pointing vehicle,” and is vaguely recorded to 
have experimented with a self-moving vessel.68 Chang Heng invented a 
seismograph in 132 a.p.,X! but for the most part Chinese physics lost itself in 
the occultism of feng shut and the metaphysics of the yang and the yin.X!V 
Chinese mathematicians apparently derived algebra from India, but developed 
geometry for themselves out of their need for measuring the land.7? The 
astronomers of Confucius’ time correctly calculated eclipses, and laid the bases 
of the Chinese calendar—twelve hours a day, and twelve months each beginning 
with the new moon; an extra month was added periodically to bring this lunar 
calendar in accord with the seasons and the sun.7! Life on earth was lived in 
harmony with life in the sky; the festivals of the year were regulated by sun and 
moon; the moral order of society itself was based upon the regularity of the 
planets and the stars. 

Medicine in China was a characteristic mixture of empirical wisdom and 
popular superstition. It had its beginnings before recorded history, and produced 
great physicians long before Hippocrates. Already under the Chous the state held 
yearly examinations for admission to medical practice, and fixed the salaries of 
the successful applicants according to their showing in the tests. In the fourth 
century before Christ a Chinese governor ordered a careful dissection and 
anatomical study of forty beheaded criminals; but the results were lost in 
theoretical discussion, and dissection stopped. Chang Chung-ning, in the second 


century, wrote treatises on dietetics and fevers, which remained standard texts 
for a thousand years. In the third century Hua To wrote a volume on surgery, and 
made operations popular by inventing a wine which produced a general 
anesthesia; it is one of the stupidities of history that the formula for mixing this 
drink has been lost. About 300 a.p. Wang Shu-ho wrote a celebrated treatise on 
the pulse.72 Towards the beginning of the sixth century T’ao Hung-ching 
composed an extensive description of the 730 drugs used in Chinese medicine; 
and a hundred years later Ch’ao Yuan-fang wrote a classic on the diseases of 
women and children. Medical encyclopedias were frequent under the T’angs, 
and specialist monographs under the Sungs.”3 A medical college was established 
in the Sung Dynasty, but most medical education was through apprenticeship. 
Drugs were abundant and various; one store, three centuries ago, sold a thousand 
dollars’ worth every day.’”4 Diagnosis was pedantically detailed; ten thousand 
varieties of fever were described, and twenty-four conditions of the pulse were 
distinguished. Inoculation—not vaccination—was used, probably in imitation of 
India, in the treatment of small-pox; and mercury was administered for syphilis. 
This disease seems to have appeared in China in the later years of the Ming 
Dynasty, to have run wild through the population, and to have left behind its 
course a comparative immunity to its more serious effects. Public sanitation, 
preventive medicine, hygiene and surgery made little progress in China; sewage 
and drainage systems were primitive, or hardly existed;7° and some towns failed 
to solve the primary obligations of an organized society—to secure good water, 
and to dispose of waste. 

Soap was a rare luxury, but lice and vermin were easily secured. The simpler 
Chinese learned to itch and scratch with Confucian equanimity. Medical science 
made no ascertainable progress from Shih Huang-ti to the Dowager; perhaps the 
same might be said of European medicine between Hippocrates and Pasteur. 
European medicine invaded China as an annex to Christianity; but the sick 
natives, until our own time, confined their use of it to surgery, and for the rest 
preferred their own physicians and their ancient herbs. 


IV. RELIGION WITHOUT A CHURCH 


Superstition and scepticism—Animism—The worship of Heaven— 
Ancestor-worship—Confucianism—Taoism—The elixir of immortality 
—Buddhism—Religious toleration and eclecticism—Mohammedanism 

—Christianity—Causes of its failure in China 


Chinese society was built not on science but on a strange and unique mixture 
of religion, morals and philosophy. History has known no people more 
superstitious, and none more sceptical; no people more devoted to piety, and 
none more rationalistic and secular; no nation so free from clerical domination, 
and none but the Hindus so blessed and cursed with gods. How shall we explain 
these contradictions, except by ascribing to the philosophers of China a degree 
of influence unparalleled in history, and at the same time recognizing in the 
poverty of China an inexhaustible fountain of hopeful fantasy? 

The religion of the primitive inhabitants was not unlike the faith of nature 
peoples generally: an animistic fear and worship of spirits lurking anywhere, a 
poetic reverence for the impressive forms and reproductive powers of the earth, 
and an awed adoration of a heaven whose energizing sunlight and fertilizing 
rains were part of the mystic rapport between terrestrial life and the secret forces 
of the sky. Wind and thunder, trees and mountains, dragons and snakes were 
worshiped; but the greater festivals celebrated above all the miracle of growth, 
and in the spring girls and young men danced and mated in the fields to give 
example of fertility to mother earth. Kings and priests were in those days near 
allied, and the early monarchs of China, in the edifying accounts which 
tendentious historians gave of them in later years, were statesmen-saints whose 
heroic deeds were always prefaced with prayers, and aided by the gods.76 

In this primitive theology heaven and earth were bound together as two 
halves of a great cosmic unity, and were related very much as man and woman, 
lord and vassal, yang and yin. The order of the heavens and the moral behavior 
of mankind were kindred processes, parts of a universal and necessary rhythm 
called Tao—the heavenly way; morality, like the law of the stars, was the 
cooperation of the part with the whole. The Supreme God was this mighty 
heaven itself, this moral order, this divine orderliness, that engulfed both men 
and things, dictating the right relationship of children to parents, of wives to 
husbands, of vassals to lords, of lords to the emperor, and of the emperor to God. 
It was a confused but noble conception, hovering between personality when the 
people prayed to T’ien—heaven as a deity—and impersonality when the 
philosophers spoke of T’ien as the just and beneficent, but hardly human or 
personal, sum of all those forces that ruled the sky, the earth, and men. 
Gradually, as philosophy developed, the personal conception of “Heaven” was 
confined to the masses of the people, and the impersonal conception was 
accepted by the educated classes and in the official religion of the state.7” 

Out of these beginnings grew the two elements of the orthodox religion of 
China: the nation-wide worship of ancestors, and the Confucian worship of 
heaven and great men. Every day some modest offering—usually of food—was 


made to the departed, and prayers were sent up to their spirits; for the simple 
peasant or laborer believed that his parents and other forbears still lived in some 
ill-defined realm, and could bring him good or evil fortune. The educated 
Chinese offered similar sacrifice, but he looked upon the ritual not as worship so 
much as commemoration; it was wholesome for the soul and the race that these 
dead ones should be remembered and revered, for then the ancient ways which 
they had followed would also be revered, innovation would hesitate, and the 
empire would be at peace. There were some inconveniences in this religion, for 
it littered China with immense inviolable graves, impeding the construction of 
railroads and the tillage of the soil; but to the Chinese philosopher these were 
trivial difficulties when weighed in the balance against the political stability and 
spiritual continuity which ancestor worship gave to civilization. For through this 
profound institution the nation, which was shut out from physical and spatial 
unity by great distances and the poverty of transport, achieved a powerful 
spiritual unity in time; the generations were bound together with the tough web 
of tradition, and the individual life received an ennobling share and significance 
in a drama of timeless majesty and scope. 

The religion adopted by the scholars and the state was at once a widening and 
a narrowing of this popular faith. Slowly, by increments of reverence from 
century to century, Confucius was lifted up, through imperial decrees, to a place 
second only to that of Heaven itself; every school raised a tablet, every city a 
temple, in his honor; and periodically the emperor and the officials offered 
incense and sacrifice to his spirit or his memory, as the greatest influence for 
good in all the rich memories of the race. He was not, in the understanding of the 
intelligent, a god; on the contrary he served for many Chinese as a substitute for 
a god; those who attended the services in his honor might be agnostics or 
atheists, and yet—if they honored him and their ancestors—they were accepted 
by their communities as pious and religious souls. Officially, however, the faith 
of the Confucians included a recognition of Shang-ti, the Supreme Ruling Force 
of the world; and every year the emperor offered ceremonious sacrifice, on the 
Altar of Heaven, to this impersonal divinity. Nothing was said, in this official 
faith, of immortality.”8 Heaven was not a place but the will of God, or the order 
of the world. 

This simple and almost rationalistic religion never quite satisfied the people 
of China. Its doctrines gave too little room to the imagination of men, too little 
answer to their hopes and dreams, too little encouragement to the superstitions 
that enlivened their daily life. For the people, here as everywhere, brightened the 
prose of reality with the poetry of the supernatural; they felt a world of good or 
evil spirits hovering in the air about them and the earth beneath, and longed to 


appease the enmity or enlist the aid of these secret powers by magic incantation 
or prayer. They paid diviners to read the future for them in the lines of the 1- 
Ching, or on the shells of tortoises, or in the movements, of the stars; they hired 
magicians to orient their dwellings and graves to wind and water, and sorcerers 
to bring them sunshine or rain.79 They exposed to death such children as were 
bom to them on “unlucky” days,®° and fervent daughters sometimes killed 
themselves to bring good or evil fortune to their parents.8! In the south, 
particularly, the Chinese soul inclined to mysticism; it was repelled by the frigid 
rationalism of the Confucian faith, and hungered for a creed that would give 
China, like other nations, deathless consolations. 

Therefore some popular theologians took the misty doctrine of Lao-tze and 
gradually transformed it into a religion. To the Old Master and to Chuang-tze the 
Tao had been a way of life for the attainment of individual peace on earth; they 
do not seem ever to have dreamed of it as a deity, much less as a price to be paid 
here for a life beyond the grave.82 But in the second century of our era these 
doctrines were improved upon by men who claimed to have received, in direct 
line from Lao-tze, an elixir that would confer immortality. This drink became so 
popular that several emperors are said to have died from pious indulgence in it.®3 
A mystagogue in Szechuan (ca. 148 «.D.) offered to cure all diseases with a 
simple talisman to be given in exchange for five packages of rice. Apparently 
miraculous cures were effected, and those who were not cured were told that 
their faith had been too weak.®4 The people flocked to the new religion, built 
temples for it, supported its priesthood generously, and poured into the new faith 
some part of their inexhaustible superstitious lore. Lao-tze was made a god, and 
was credited with a supermatural conception; he had been born, the faithful 
believed, already old and wise, having been in his mother’s womb for eighty 
years.85 They peopled the world with new devils and deities, frightened away the 
one with firecrackers exploding merrily in the temple courts, and with mighty 
gongs called the others out of slumber to hear their importunate prayers. 

For a thousand years the Taoist faith had millions of adherents, converted 
many emperors, and fought long battles of intrigue to wrest from the Confucians 
the divine right to tax and spend. In the end it was broken down not by the logic 
of Confucius, but by the coming of a new religion even better suited than itself 
to inspire and console the common man. For the Buddhism that began its 
migration from India to China in the first century after Christ was not the hard 
and gloomy doctrine that the Enlightened One had preached five hundred years 
before; it was no ascetic creed, but a bright and happy faith in helping deities and 
a flowering paradise; it took the form, as time went on, of the Greater Vehicle, or 
Mahayana, which Kanishka’s theologians had adapted to the emotional needs of 


simple men; it presented China with freshly personal and humane gods, like 
Amitabha, Ruler of Paradise, and Kuan-yin, god-then-goddess of mercy; it filled 
the Chinese pantheon with Lohans or Arhats—eighteen of the original disciples 
of Buddha—who stood ready at every turn to give of their merits to help a 
bewildered and suffering mankind. When, after the fall of the Han, China found 
itself torn with political chaos, and life seemed lost in a welter of insecurity and 
war, the harassed nation turned to Buddhism as the Roman world was at the 
same time tuming to Christianity. Taoism opened its arms to take in the new 
faith, and in time became inextricably mingled with it in the Chinese soul. 
Emperors persecuted Buddhism, philosophers complained of its superstitions, 
statesmen were concerned over the fact that some of the best blood of China was 
being sterilized in monasteries; but in the end the government found again that 
religion is stronger than the state; the emperors made treaties of peace with the 
new gods; the Buddhist priests were allowed to collect alms and raise temples, 
and the bureaucracy of officials and scholars was perforce content to keep 
Confucianism as its own aristocratic creed. The new religion took possession of 
many old shrines, placed its monks and fanes along with those of the Taoists on 
the holy mountain Tai-shan, aroused the people to many pious pilgrimages, 
contributed powerfully to painting, sculpture, architecture, literature, and the 
development of printing, and brought a civilizing measure of gentleness into the 
Chinese soul. Then, it, too, like Taoism, fell into decay; its clergy became 
corrupt, its doctrine was permeated more and more by sinister deities and 
popular superstitions, and its political power, never strong, was practically 
destroyed by the renaissance of Confucianism under Chu Hsi. Today its temples 
are neglected, its resources are exhausted, and its only devotees are its 
impoverished priests.86 

Nevertheless it has sunk into the national soul, and is still part of the complex 
but informal religion of the simpler Chinese. For religions in China are not 
mutually exclusive as in Europe and America, nor have they ever precipitated 
the country into religious wars. Normally they tolerate one another not only in 
the state but in the same breast; and the average Chinese is at once an animist, a 
Taoist, a Buddhist and a Confucianist. He is a modest philosopher, and knows 
that nothing is certain; perhaps, after all, the theologian may be right, and there 
may be a paradise; the best policy would be to humor all these creeds, and pay 
many diverse priests to say prayers over one’s grave. While fortune smiles, 
however, the Chinese citizen does not pay much attention to the gods; he honors 
his ancestors, but lets the Taoist and the Buddhist temples get along with the 
attentions of the clergy and a few women. He is the most secular spirit ever 
produced, as a type, in known history; this life absorbs him; and when he prays 


he asks not for happiness in paradise, but for some profit here on earth.®” If the 
god does not answer his prayers he may overwhelm him with abuse, and end by 
throwing him into the river. “No image-maker worships the gods,” says a 
Chinese proverb; “he knows what stuff they are made of.’’88 

Hence the average Chinese has not taken passionately to Mohammedanism or 
Christianity; these offered him a heaven that Buddhism had already promised, 
but what he really wanted was a guarantee of happiness here. Most of the fifteen 
million Chinese Moslems are not really Chinese, but people of foreign origin or 
parentage.89 Christianity entered China with the Nestorians about 636 A.D. The 
Emperor Tai Tsung gave it a sympathetic hearing, and protected its preachers 
from persecution. In 781 the Nestorians of China raised a monument on which 
they recorded their appreciation of this enlightened tolerance, and their hope that 
Christianity would soon win the whole land.99 Since then Jesuit missionaries 
with heroic zeal and lofty learning, and Protestant missionaries backed with 
great American fortunes, have labored to realize the hope of the Nestorians. 
Today there are three million Christians in China; one per cent of the population 
has been converted in a thousand years.*V 


V. THE RULE OF MORALS 


The high place of morals in Chinese society—The family—Children— 
Chastity—Prostitution—Premarital relations—Marriage and love— 
Monogamy and poly gamy—Concubinage—Divorce—A Chinese 
empress—The patriarchal male—The subjection of woman—The 
Chinese character 


Confucianism and ancestor worship survived so many rivals and so many 
attacks, during twenty centuries, because they were felt to be indispensable to 
that intense and exalted moral tradition upon which China had founded its life. 
As these were the religious sanctions, so the family was the great vehicle, of this 
ethical heritage. From parents to children the moral code was handed down 
across the generations, and became the invisible government of Chinese society; 
a code so stable and strong that that society maintained its order and discipline 
through nearly all the vicissitudes of the unsteady state. “What the Chinese,” 
said Voltaire, “best know, cultivate the most, and have brought to the greatest 
perfection, is morality.”92 “By building the house on a sound foundation,” 
Confucius had said, “the world is made secure.”93 


The Chinese proceeded on the assumption that the purpose of a moral code 
was to transform the chaos of sexual relations into an orderly institution for the 
rearing of children. The family’s reason for being lay in the child. There could 
not, from the viewpoint of China, be too many children: a nation was always 
subject to attack, and needed defenders; the soil was rich, and could support 
many millions; even if there should be a bitter struggle for existence in large 
families and crowded communities, the weakest would be eliminated, and the 
ablest would survive and multiply to be a support and an honor to their aging 
parents, and to tend the ancestral graves religiously. Ancestor worship forged an 
endless chain of reproduction, and gave it a double strength; the husband must 
beget sons not only to sacrifice to him after his death, but to continue the 
sacrifices to his ancestors. “There are three things which are unfilial,” said 
Mencius; “and the greatest of them is to have no posterity.”94 

Sons were prayed for, and mothers were shamed forever if they had none; for 
sons could work better than girls in the fields, and could fight better in war; and 
a regulation not unconscious of this had long since decreed that only sons should 
be permitted to offer the ancestral sacrifice. Girls were a burden, for one had to 
rear them patiently only to see them go off, at maturity, to their husbands’ 
homes, to labor there, and beget laborers, for another family. If too many 
daughters came, and times were very hard, the infant girl might without sin be 
left exposed in the furrows, to be killed by the night’s frost or eaten by prowling 
swine.2° Such progeny as survived the hazards and ailments of childhood were 
brought up with the tenderest affection; example took the place of blows in their 
education; and occasionally they were exchanged for a while for the children of 
kindred families, so that they might not be spoiled by an indulgent love.9° The 
children were kept in the women’s division of the home, and seldom mingled 
with the adult males until the age of seven. Then the boys, if the family could 
afford it, were sent to school, and were severely separated from the girls; from 
the age of ten they would be limited in their choice of associates to men and 
courtesans; and the frequency of homosexuality and male prostitution sometimes 
made this choice unreal.97 

Chastity was exalted and rigidly enforced in daughters, and was inculcated 
with such success that Chinese girls have been known to kill them selves 
because they believed that they had been dishonored by the accidental touch of a 
man.98 But no effort was made to maintain chastity in the unmarried man; on the 
contrary, it was considered normal and legitimate that he should visit brothels; 
sex (in the male) was an appetite like hunger, and might be indulged in without 
any other disgrace than that which would in any case attach to 
immoderation.99XV! The supply of women to meet these demands had long since 


been an established institution in China; the famous premier of T’si, Kuan 
Chung, had provided a lupanar where traders from other states might leave their 
gains before departing for their homes.!0! Marco Polo described the courtesans 
of Kublai Khan’s capital as incredibly numerous and ravishingly beautiful. They 
were licensed, regulated and segregated; and the most beautiful of them were 
supplied without charge to the members of foreign embassies.102 In later times a 
special variety of charmers was developed, known as “sing-song girls,” who, if 
that were preferred, would provide educated conversation for young men or for 
respectable husbands entertaining guests. Such girls were often versed in 
literature and philosophy, as well as skilled in music and the dance.103 

Premarital relations were so free for men, and premarital association with 
men was So restricted for respectable women, that small opportunity was given 
for the growth of romantic love. A literature of such tender affection appeared 
under the T’angs, and some indication of the sentiment may be found as far back 
as the sixth century before Christ in the legend of Wei Sheng, who, having 
promised to meet a girl under a bridge, waited vainly for her there, though the 
water rose above his head and drowned him.1°4 Doubtless Wei Sheng knew 
better than this, but it is significant that the poets thought that he might not. In 
general, however, love as a tender solicitude and attachment was more frequent 
between men than between the sexes; in this matter the Chinese agreed with the 
Greeks.105 

Marriage had little to do with love; since its purpose was to bring healthy 
mates together for the rearing of abundant families, it could not, the Chinese 
thought, be left to the arbitrament of passion. Hence the sexes were kept apart 
while the parents sought eligible mates for their children. It was considered 
immoral for a man not to marry; celibacy was a crime against one’s ancestors, 
the state and the race, and was never quite condoned even in the case of the 
clergy. In the ancient days a special official was appointed to see to it that every 
man was married by the age of thirty, and every woman by twenty.!06 With or 
without the help of professional intermediaries (mei-ren, “go-betweens”), 
parents arranged the betrothal of their children soon after puberty, sometimes 
before puberty, sometimes before birth.19” Certain endogamic and exogamic 
limits were placed on the choice: the mate had to be of a family long known to 
the match-seeking parents, and yet sufficiently distant in relationship to be 
outside the clan. The father of the boy usually sent a substantial present to the 
father of the girl, but the girl in her turn was expected to bring a considerable 
dowry, chiefly in the form of goods, to her husband; and gifts of some value 
were ordinarily exchanged between the families at the marriage. The girl was 
kept in strict seclusion until the wedding. Her future mate could not see her 


except by stratagem—though that was often managed; in many cases he saw her 
for the first time when he removed her veil in the wedding cermony. This was a 
complex and symbolic ritual, in which the essential matter was that the 
bridegroom should be sufficiently wined to guard against the chance of a 
criminal bashfulness on his part;108 as for the girl, she had been trained to be at 
once shy and obedient. After the marriage the bride lived with her husband in or 
near the house of his father; there she labored in servitude to her mate and his 
mother, until such time as the normal course of life and death liberated her from 
this slavery and left her ready to impose it upon the wives of her sons. 

The poor were monogamous; but so eager was China for vigorous children 
that such men as could afford it were permitted by custom to take concubines, or 
“secondary wives.” Polygamy was looked upon as eugenic, on the ground that 
those who could bear its expense would on the average be the abler men in their 
communities. If the first wife remained childless she would in most cases urge 
her husband to take an additional mate, and would often adopt as her own the 
child of the concubine. There were many instances in which wives, anxious to 
keep their husbands home, suggested that they should marry the courtesans to 
whom they were giving their attention and their substance, and should bring 
them home as secondary wives.!99 The wife of the Emperor Chuang-tchu was 
much praised in Chinese tradition because she was reported to have said: “I have 
never ceased to send people to all the neighboring towns to look for beautiful 
women in order that I might represent them as concubines to my lord.”!!0 
Families rivaled one another in seeking the honor of providing a daughter for the 
royal harem. To guard the harem, and to attend to other duties at his court, the 
emperor was entitled to three thousand eunuchs. Most of these had been 
mutilated by their parents before the age of eight, in order to ensure their 
livelihood.111 

In this paradise of the male the secondary wives were practically slaves, and 
the chief wife was merely the head of a reproductive establishment. Her prestige 
depended almost entirely on the number and sex of her children. Educated to 
accept her husband as a lord, she might win some modest happiness by falling 
quietly into the routine expected of her; and so adaptive is the human soul that 
the wife and husband, in these prearranged unions, seem to have lived in a peace 
no more violent than that which follows the happy endings of Western romantic 
love. The woman could be divorced for almost any cause, from barrenness to 
loquacity;112 she herself could never divorce her husband, but she might leave 
him and return to her parents—though this was a matter of rare resort. Divorce 
in any case was infrequent; partly because the lot of the divorced woman was too 


unpleasant to be thought of, partly because the Chinese were natural 
philosophers, and took suffering as the order of the day. 

Very probably, in pre-Confucian times, the family had centered around the 
mother as the source of its existence and its authority. In the earliest period, as 
we have seen, the people “knew their mothers but not their fathers”; and the 
character for a man’s family name is still formed from the radical for 
“woman.”!13 The word for “wife” meant “equal”; and the wife preserved her 
own name after marriage. As late as the third century of our era women held 
high administrative and executive positions in China, even to ruling the state;114 
the “Dowager Empress” merely followed in the steps of that Empress Lu who 
ruled China so severely from 195 to 180 B.c. Lu, “hard and inflexible,” killed 
and poisoned her rivals and enemies with all the gusto of a Medicean; she chose 
and deposed kings, and had her husband’s favorite concubine shorn of ears and 
eyes and thrown into a latrine.!4° Though hardly one in ten thousand Chinese 
were literate under the Manchus,!!6 education was customary among the women 
of the upper classes in ancient days; many of them wrote poetry; and Pan Chao, 
the gifted sister of the historian P’an Ku (ca. 100 A.D.), completed his history 
after his death, and won high recognition from the emperor.!17 

Probably the establishment of the feudal system in China reduced the political 
and economic status of woman, and brought with it an especially rigorous form 
of the patriarchal family. Usually all the male descendants, and their wives and 
children, lived with the oldest male; and though the family owned its land in 
common, it acknowledged the complete authority of the patriarch over both the 
family and its property. By the time of Confucius the power of the father was 
almost absolute: he could sell his wife or his children into servitude, though he 
did so only under great need; and if he wished he could put his children to death 
with no other restraint than public opinion.1!8 He ate his meals alone, not 
inviting either his wife or his children to table with him except on rare occasions. 
When he died his widow was expected to avoid remarriage; formerly she had 
been required to commit suttee in his honor, and cases of this occurred in China 
to the end of the nineteenth century.!19 He was courteous to his wife, as to 
everybody, but he maintained a severe distance, almost a separation of caste, 
between himself and his wife and children. The women lived in distinct quarters 
of the home, and seldom mingled with the men; social life was exclusively male, 
except for promiscuous women. The man thought of his wife as the mother of 
his children; he honored her not for her beauty or her culture, but for her fertility, 
her industry and her obedience. In a celebrated treatise the Lady Pan Ho-pan, 
from the same elevation of aristocracy, wrote with edifying humility of the 
proper condition of women: 


We occupy the last place in the human species, we are the weaker 
part of humanity; the basest functions are, and should be, our portion. . 
. . Rightly and justly does the Book of the Laws of the Sexes make use 
of these words: “If a woman has a husband after her own heart, it is for 
her whole life; if a woman has a husband against her heart, it is also 
for life.” 120 


And Fu Hsiian sang: 


How sad it is to be a woman! 

Nothing on earth is held so cheap. 

Boys stand leaning at the door 

Like gods fallen out of heaven. 

Their hearts brave the Four Oceans, 

The wind and dust of a thousand miles. 
No one is glad when a girl is born: 

By her the family sets no store. 

When she grows up she hides in her room, 
Afraid to look a man in the face. 

No one cries when she leaves her home— 
Sudden as clouds when the rain stops. 

She bows her head and composes her face, 
Her teeth are pressed on her red lips: 

She bows and kneels countless times. 121 


Perhaps such quotations do injustice to the Chinese home. There was rank 
subjection in it, and quarrels were frequent between man and woman, and among 
the children; but there were also much kindness and affection, much mutual 
helpfulness, and constant cooperation in the busy functioning of a natural home. 
Though economically subordinate the woman enjoyed the franchise of the 
tongue, and might scold her man into fright or flight in the best Occidental style. 
The patriarchal family could not be democratic, much less egalitarian, because 
the state left to the family the task of maintaining social order; the home was at 
once a nursery, a school, a workshop and a government. The relaxation of family 
discipline in America has been made possible only by the economic 
unimportance of the urban home, and the appropriation of family functions by 
the school, the factory and the state. 

The type of character produced by these domestic institutions has won the 
highest praise of many travelers. Allowing for the many exceptions that weaken 


every social generalization, the average Chinese was a model of filial obedience 
and devotion, of wholesome respect and willing care for the old.X*V!! He 
accepted patiently the character-forming precepts of the Li-chi or Book of 
Ceremonies, carried easily its heavy burden of etiquette, regulated every phase 
of his life with its rules of passionless courtesy, and acquired under it an ease 
and excellence of manners, a poise and dignity of bearing, unknown to his 
compeers of the West—so that a coolie carrying dung through the streets might 
show better breeding, and more self-respect, than the alien merchant who sold 
him opium. The Chinese learned the art of compromise, and graciously “saved 
the face” of his worsted enemy. He was occasionally violent in speech and 
always loquacious, often unclean and not invariably sober, given to gambling 
and gluttony,*V! to petty peculation and courteous mendacity;124 he worshiped 
the God of Wealth with too frank an idolatry,!25 and was as hungry for gold as a 
caricatured American; he was capable occasionally of cruelty and brutality, and 
accumulating injustices sometimes provoked him to mass outbreaks of pillage 
and slaughter. But in nearly all cases he was peaceable and kindly, ready to help 
his neighbors, disdainful of criminals and warriors, thrifty and industrious, 
leisurely but steady at his work, simple and unassuming in his mode of life, and 
comparatively honest in commerce and finance. He was silent and patient under 
the whip of adversity, and took good and evil fortune alike with a wise humility; 
he bore bereavement and agony with fatalistic self-control, and showed little 
sympathy for those who suffered them audibly; he mourned long and loyally for 
his departed relatives, and (when all his compromises had failed to elude it) 
faced his own death with philosophic calm. He was as sensitive to beauty as he 
was insensitive to pain; he brightened his cities with colorful decoration, and 
adorned his life with the maturest art. 

If we wish to understand this civilization we must forget for a moment the 
bitter chaos and helplessness into which it has been thrown by its own internal 
weakness and by contact with the superior guns and machines of the West; we 
must see it at any of its many apogees—under the Chou princes, or Ming Huang, 
or Hui Tsung, or K’ang-hsi. For in those quiet and beauty-loving days the 
Chinese represented without doubt the highest civilization and the ripest culture 
that Asia, or perhaps any continent, had yet achieved. 


VI. A GOVERNMENT PRAISED BY VOLTAIRE126 


The submergence of the individual—Self-government—The village 
and the province—The laxity of the law—The severity of punishment 


—The Emperor—The Censor—Administrative boards—Education for 
public office—Nomination by education—The examination system— 
Its defects—Its virtues 


The most impressive aspect of this civilization was its system of government. 
If the ideal state is a combination of democracy and aristocracy, the Chinese 
have had it for more than a thousand years; if the best government is that which 
governs least, then the Chinese have had the best. Never has a government 
governed so many people, or governed them so little, or so long. 

Not that individualism, or individual liberty, flourished in China; on the 
contrary, the concept of the individual was weak, and lost him in the groups to 
which he belonged. He was, first of all, a member of a family and a passing unit 
in a stream of life between his ancestors and his posterity; by law and custom he 
was responsible for the acts of the others of his household, and they were 
responsible for his. Usually he belonged to some secret society, and, in the town, 
to a guild; these limited his rights to do as he pleased. A web of ancient custom 
bound him, and a powerful public opinion threatened him with ostracism if he 
seriously violated the morals or traditions of the group. It was precisely the 
strength of these popular organizations, rising naturally out of the needs and 
voluntary cooperation of the people, that made it possible for China to maintain 
itself in order and stability despite the weakness of law and the state. 

But within the framework of these spontaneous institutions of self- 
government the Chinese remained politically and economically free. The great 
distances that separated one city from another, and all of them from the imperial 
capital, the dividing effect of mountains, deserts, and unbridged or unnavigable 
streams, the lack of transport and quick communication, and the difficulty of 
supporting an army large enough to enforce some central will upon four hundred 
million people, compelled the state to leave to each district an almost complete 
autonomy. 


The unit of local administration was the village, loosely ruled by the family 
heads under the eye of a “headman” named by the government; a group of 
villages gathered about a town constituted a hien, or county, of which there were 
some thirteen hundred in China; two or more hien, ruled together from a city, 
constituted a fu; two or more fu formed a tao, or circuit; two or more tao made a 
sheng, or province; and eighteen provinces, under the Manchus, made the 
empire. The state appointed a magistrate to act as administrator, tax-collector 
and judge in each hien; a chief officer for each fu and each tao; and a judge, a 


treasurer, a governor, and sometimes a viceroy, for each province.!2”7 But these 
officials normally contented themselves with collecting taxes and “squeezes,” 
judging such cases as voluntary arbitration had failed to settle, and, for the rest, 
leaving the maintenance of order to custom, the family, the clan and the guild. 
Each province was a semi-independent state, free from imperial interference or 
central legislation so long as it paid its tax-allotment and kept the peace. Lack of 
facilities for communication made the central government more an idea than a 
reality. The patriotic emotions of the people were spent upon their districts and 
provinces, and seldom extended to the empire as a whole. 


In this loose structure law was weak, unpopular, and diverse. The people 
preferred to be ruled by custom, and to settle their disputes by face-saving 
compromises out of court. They expressed their view of litigation by such pithy 
proverbs as “Sue a flea and catch a bite,” or “Win your lawsuit, lose your 
money.” In many towns of several thousand population years passed without a 
case coming into the courts.!28 The laws had been codified under the T’ang 
emperors, but they dealt almost entirely with crime, and attempted no 
formulation of a civil code. Trials were simple, for no lawyer was allowed to 
argue a case in court, though licensed notaries might occasionally prepare, and 
read to the magistrate, a statement in behalf of a client.!29 There were no juries, 
and there was scant protection in the law against the sudden seizure and secret 
retention of a person by the officers of the state. Suspects were finger-printed,!3° 
and confessions were sometimes elicited by tortures slightly more physical than 
those now used for such purposes in the most enlightened cities. Punishment was 
severe, but hardly as barbarous as in most other countries of Asia; it began with 
cutting off the hair, and went on to flogging, banishment or death; if the criminal 
had exceptional merits or rank, he might be allowed to kill himself.!3! There 
were generous commutations of sentences, and capital punishment could in 
normal times be imposed only by the emperor. Theoretically, as with us, all 
persons were equal before the law. These laws never availed to prevent 
brigandage on the highways or corruption in office and the courts, but they 
coéperated modestly with custom and the family to give China a degree of social 
order and personal security not equaled by any other nation before our 
century. 132 

Poised precariously above these teeming millions sat the emperor. In theory 
he ruled by divine right; he was the “Son of Heaven,” and represented the 
Supreme Being on earth.X!* By virtue of his godlike powers he ruled the seasons 
and commanded men to coordinate their lives with the divine order of the 
universe. His decrees were laws, and his judgments were the final court; he 


administered the state and was the head of its religion; he appointed all officials, 
examined the highest contestants for office, and chose his successor to the 
throne. Actually his powers were wholesomely limited by custom and law. He 
was expected to rule without contravening the regulations that had come down 
from the sacred past; he might at any moment be rebuked by a strange dignitary 
known as the Censor; he was in effect imprisoned by a ring of counsellors and 
commissioners whose advice it was usually expedient for him to accept; and if 
he ruled very unjustly or unwell he lost, by common custom and consent, the 
“mandate of Heaven,” and might be violently deposed without offense to 
religion or morality. 

The Censor was head of a board whose function it was to inspect all officials 
in the administration of their duties; and the emperor was not exempt from this 
supervision. Several times in the course of history the Censor has reproved the 
emperor himself. For example, the Censor Sung respectfully suggested to the 
Emperor Chia Ch’ing (1796-1821 A.D.) a moderation in his attachment to actors 
and strong drink. Chia Ch’ing summoned Sung to his presence, and angrily 
asked him what punishment was proper for so insolent an official. Sung 
answered, “Death by the slicing process.” Ordered to select a milder penalty, he 
answered, “Let me be beheaded.” Ordered to select a milder penalty, he 
recommended that he be strangled. The Emperor, impressed by his courage and 
disturbed by his propinquity, made him governor of the province of Ili.154 


The imperial government had come to be a highly complex administrative 
machine. Nearest to the throne was the Grand Council, composed of four “Great 
Ministers,” usually headed by a prince of the royal blood; by custom it met daily, 
in the early hours of the morning, to determine the policies of the state. Superior 
in rank but inferior in influence was another group of advisers called the “Inner 
Cabinet.” The work of administration was headed by “Six Boards”: of Civil 
Office, of Revenue, of Ceremonies, of War, of Punishments, and of Works. 
There was a Colonial Office, for managing such distant territories as Mongolia, 
Sinkiang and Tibet; but there was no Foreign Office: China recognized no other 
nations as its equals, and made no provisions for dealing with them beyond 
arrangements for the reception of tribute-bearing embassies. 

The weakness of the government lay in its limited revenues, its inadequate 
defenses, and its rejection of any instructive intercourse with the outside world. 
It taxed the land, monopolized the sale of salt, and impeded the development of 
commerce by levying, after 1852, a duty on the transit of goods along the main 
routes of the country; but the poverty of the people, the difficulty of collection, 
and the dishonesty of the collectors kept the national revenue at too low a point 


to finance the naval and military forces that might have saved China from 
invasion and shameful defeat.** Perhaps the basic defect was in the personnel of 
the government; the ability and honesty of its officials deteriorated throughout 
the nineteenth century, and left the nation essentially leaderless when half the 
wealth and power of the world were joining in an assault upon its independence, 
its resources and its institutions. 


Nevertheless those officials had been chosen by the most unique, and all in all 
the most admirable, method ever developed for the selection of public servants. 
It was a method that would have interested Plato; and despite its failure and 
abandonment today it still endears China to the philosopher. Theoretically, the 
plan provided a perfect reconciliation of aristocracy and democracy: all men 
were to have an equal opportunity to make themselves fit for office, but office 
was to be open only to those who had made themselves fit. Practically, the 
method produced good results for a thousand years. 

It began in the village schools—simple private institutions, often no more 
than a room in a cottage—where an individual teacher, out of his own meager 
remuneration, provided an elementary education for the sons of the prosperous; 
the poorer half of the population remained illiterate.13” These schools were not 
financed by the state, nor were they conducted by the clergy; education, like 
marriage, remained, in China, independent of religion, except in so far as 
Confucianism was its creed. Hours were long and discipline was severe in these 
modest schoolhouses: the children reported to the teacher at sunrise, studied with 
him till ten, had breakfast, resumed their studies till five, and then were free for 
the day. Vacations were few and brief: there were no lessons after noon in the 
summer, but to atone for this leisure to work in the fields there were school 
sessions in the winter evenings. The chief instruments of instruction were the 
writings of Confucius, the poetry of the T’ang, and a whip of clinging bamboo. 
The method was memory: day after day the young students learned by heart, and 
discussed with their teacher, the philosophy of K’ung the Master, until almost 
every word of it had sunk into their memories, and some of it into their hearts; 
China hoped that in this joyless and merciless way even a peasant lad might be 
turned into a philosopher and a gentleman. The graduate emerged with little 
information and much understanding, factually ignorant and mentally mature.**! 

It was on the basis of this education that China established—first tentatively 
under the Han, then definitely under the T’ang, dynasties—its system of 
examinations for public office. It is an evil for the people, said China, that its 
rulers should learn to rule by ruling; as far as possible they should learn to rule 
before ruling. It is an evil for the people that they should have no access to 


office, and that government should be the privilege of an hereditary few; but it is 
good for the people that office should be confined to those who have been 
prepared for it by ability and training. To offer to all men democratically an 
equal opportunity for such training, and to restrict office aristocratically to those 
who proved themselves best, was the solution that China proposed for the 
ancient and insoluble problem of government. 

Therefore it periodically arranged, in each district, a public examination to 
which all males of any age were eligible. It tested the applicant in his memory 
and understanding of the writings of Confucius, in his knowledge of Chinese 
poetry and history, and in his capacity to write intelligently on the issues of 
moral and political life. Those who failed might study more and try again; those 
who succeeded received the degree of Hsiu ts’ai entitling them to membership in 
the literary class, and to possible appointment to minor local offices; but more 
important than this, they became eligible—either at once or after further 
preparation—for the triennial provincial examinations, which offered similar but 
harder tests. Those who failed here might try again, and many did, so that some 
men passed these tests after eighty years of living and studying, and not a few 
died in the midst of the examinations. Those who succeeded were eligible for 
appointment to minor positions in the national service; and at the same time they 
were admitted to a final and especially severe examination at Peking. There in 
the Examination Hall were ten thousand cells, in which the contestants, cribbed 
and confined, lived with their own food and bedding for three separate days, 
while they wrote essays or theses on subjects announced to them after their 
imprisonment. The cells were unheated, uncomfortable, ill-lighted and 
unsanitary; only the spirit mattered! Typical tests were the composition of a 
poem on the theme: “The sound of the oars, and the green of the hills and 
water”; and the writing of an essay on this passage from the Confucian Classics: 
“Tsang Tsze said, ‘To possess ability, and yet ask of those who do not; to know 
much, and yet inquire of those who know little; to possess, and yet appear not to 
possess; to be full, and yet appear empty.’” There was not a word in any of the 
tests about science, business or industry; the object was to reveal not knowledge 
but judgment and character. Those who survived the tests were at last eligible for 
the higher offices in the state. 

The defects of the plan grew in the course of time. Though dishonesty in 
taking or judging the tests was sometimes punished with death, dishonesty found 
a way. The purchase of appointments became frequent and flagrant in the 
nineteenth century;!5° an inferior officer, for example, sold twenty thousand 
forged diplomas before he was exposed.!29 The form of the trial essay came to 
be a matter of custom, and students prepared themselves for it mechanically. The 


curriculum of studies tended to formalize culture and impede the progress of 
thought, for the ideas that circulated in it had been standardized for hundreds of 
years. The graduates became an official and intellectual bureaucracy, naturally 
arrogant and humanly selfish, occasionally despotic and often corrupt, and yet 
immune to public recall or control except through the desperate resort of the 
boycott or the strike. In short, the system had the faults that might be expected of 
any governmental structure conceived and operated by men. The faults of the 
system belonged to the men, not to the system; and no other had less.XX!! 

The merits of the system were abundant. Here were no manipulated 
nominations, no vulgar campaigns of misrepresentation and hypocrisy, no sham 
battles of twin parties, no noisy or corrupt elections, no ascent to office through a 
meretricious popularity. It was a democracy in the best sense of the term, as 
equality of opportunity for all in the competition for leadership and place; and it 
was an aristocracy in its finest form, as a government by the ablest men, 
democratically selected from every rank in every generation. By this system the 
national mind and ambition were turned in the direction of study, and the 
national heroes and models were men of culture rather than masters of 
wealth.XXII It was admirable that a society should make the experiment of being 
ruled, socially and politically, by men trained in philosophy and the humanities. 
It was an act of high tragedy when that system, and the entire civilization of 
which it formed the guiding part, were struck down and destroyed by the 
inexorable forces of evolution and history. 


I An English form of the Russian name for China—Kitai, originally the name of a Mongolian tribe. 


II “Shangtu” is Coleridge’s “Xanadu.” The central Asian regions described by Polo were not explored again 
by Europeans (with one forgotten exception) until 1838. 


III “Not a day passes,” writes Marco Polo, “in which there are not distributed, by the regular officers, 
twenty thousand vessels of rice, millet, and panicum. By reason of this admirable and astonishing liberality 
which the Great Khan exercises towards the poor, the people all adore him.” 


IV Kublai Khan had proved his conversion to civilization by developing gout. 12 
V She obeyed, and story has it that many concubines followed her example.!4 


VI “Occupied without rest in the diverse cares of a government which men admire, the greatest monarch in 
the world is also the most lettered man in his empire.” 


VII The following description of Chinese society will apply chiefly to the nineteenth century; the changes 
brought on by contact with the West will be studied later. Every description must be taken with reserve, 
since a civilization is never quite the same over a long period of time or an extensive area of space. 


VIII The denuded slopes and hills, unable to hold the rain-water that fell upon them, lost their top-soil, 
became arid, and offered no obstacle to the flooding of the valleys by the heavy rains. 


IX The spinning of silk out of the cocoons of wild silkworms was known to the ancient classical world; but 
the breeding of the worms and the gathering and weaving of the silk as an industry were introduced into 
Europe from China by Nestorian monks about 552 A.D.46 The art was brought from Constantinople to Sicily 
in the twelfth century, and to England in the fifteenth. 


X It was not unusual for a Chinese host, when entertaining guests, to pass delicate fabrics around among 
them,48 as another might exhibit porcelain or unravel his favorite paintings or calligraphic scrolls. 


XI A word of Hindu origin, probably from the Tamil kuli, hired servant. 


XII Copper is still the dominant currency, in the form of the “cash”—worth a third or a half of a cent—and 
the “tael,” which is worth a thousand “cash.” 


XIII His machine consisted of eight copper dragons placed on delicate springs around a bowl in whose 
center squatted a toad with open mouth. Each dragon held a copper ball in its mouth. When an earthquake 
occurred, the dragon nearest its source dropped its ball into the mouth of the toad. Once a dragon released 
its ball, though no shock had been felt by the inhabitants. Chang Heng was ridiculed as a charlatan, until a 
messenger arrived who told of an earthquake in a distant province.69 


XIV Feng shut (wind and water) was the art, very widespread in China, of adapting the location of homes 
and graves to the currents of wind and water in the locality. 


XV Christianity lost its opportunity early in the eighteenth century, when a quarrel arose between the 
Jesuits and other Roman Catholic orders in China. The Jesuits had, with characteristic statesmanship, found 
formulas by which the essential elements of Chinese piety—ancestor worship and the adoration of heaven 
—could be brought under Christian forms without disrupting deep-rooted institutions or endangering the 
moral stability of China; but the Dominicans and Franciscans demanded a stricter interpretation, and 
denounced all Chinese theology and ritual as inventions of the devil. The enlightened Emperor K’ang-hsi 
was highly sympathetic to Christianity; he entrusted his children to Jesuit tutors, and offered on certain 
conditions to become a Christian. When the Church officially adopted the rigid attitude of the Dominicans 
and the Franciscans, K’ang-hsi withdrew his support of Christianity, and his successors decided to oppose it 
actively.9! In later days the greedy imperialism of the West weakened the persuasiveness of Christian 
preaching, and precipitated the passionate anti-Christianism of the revolutionary Chinese. 


XVI Men sometimes prepared themselves openly for a night in a brothel by pictures, aphrodisiacs and 
songs.100 It should be added that this lenience towards marital deviations is disappearing today. 


XVII Chinese legend illustrates this with characteristic humor by the story of Hakuga, who was whipped 
daily by his mother, but never cried. One day, however, he cried as he was being beaten; and being asked 
the cause of this unusual disturbance he answered that he wept because his mother, now old and weak, was 
unable to hurt him with her blows.1!22 


XVIII In many cities hucksters stood at the roadside with saucer, dice and cup in hand, ready for the casual 
gambler. 123 


XIX Hence his realm was sometimes called Tien-Chan, the “heaven-ruled.” Europeans translated this into 
the “Celestial Kingdom,” and spoke of the Chinese learnedly as “Celestials.” 133 


XX The imperial revenue towards the close of the last century averaged $75,000,000 a year; the revenues 
collected for local purposes amounted to an additional $i75,000,000.ia6 If these national receipts, essential 
to the maintenance of order, are compared with the $150,000,000 exacted of China by Japan in 1894, and 


the $300,000,000 indemnity asked by the Allies after the Boxer Rebellion, the collapse of China becomes a 
mere matter of bookkeeping. 


XXI From these local schools the children might go on to one of the rare and poorly-equipped colleges of 
the empire; more frequently they studied with a tutor, or with a few precious books, at home. Needy 
students were often financed through such schooling by men of means, on the understanding that they 
would return the loan with interest on their appointment to office and their access to “squeeze.” 


XXII “Seldom,” says Dr. Latourette, “has any large group of mankind been so prosperous and so nearly 
contented as were the Chinese under this governmental machinery when it was dominated by the ablest of 
the monarchs.” This was likewise the opinion of the learned Capt. Brinkley. 14° 


XXIII “The Chinese,” said Sir Robert Hart, “worship talent; they delight in literature, and everywhere they 
have their little clubs for learning, and for discussing each other’s essays and verses.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 
Revolution and Renewal 


I. THE WHITE PERIL 


The conflict of Asia and Europe—The Portuguese—The Spanish—The 
Dutch—The English—The opium trade—The Opium Wars—The T’ai- 
p’ing Rebellion—The War with Japan—The attempt to dismember 
China—The “Open Door”—The Empress Dowager—The reforms of 
Kuang Hsu—His removal from power—The “Boxers”—The 
Indemnity 


‘THOSE forces took the form of the Industrial Revolution. A Europe vitalized 
and rejuvenated by the discovery of mechanical power and its application to 
ever-multiplying machinery, found itself capable of producing goods more 
cheaply than any nation or continent that still relied on handicrafts; it was unable 
to dispose of all these machine products to its own population, because it paid its 
workers somewhat less than the full value of their labor; it was forced to seek 
foreign markets for the surplus, and was driven, by imperialist necessity, to 
conquer the world. Under the compulsions of invention and circumstance the 
nineteenth century became a world-wide drama of conflict between the old, 
mature and fatigued civilizations of handicraft Asia, and the young, jejune, and 
invigorated civilizations of industrial Europe. 

The Commercial Revolution of Columbus’ time cleared the routes and 
prepared the way for the Industrial Revolution. Discoverers refound old lands, 
opened up new ports, and brought to the ancient cultures the novel products and 
ideas of the West. Early in the sixteenth century the adventurous Portuguese, 
having established themselves in India, captured Malacca, sailed around the 
Malay Peninsula, and arrived with their picturesque ships and terrible guns at 
Canton (1517). “Truculent and lawless, regarding all Eastern peoples as 
legitimate prey, they were little if any better than . . . pirates”;! and the natives 
treated them as such. Their representatives were imprisoned, their demands for 
free trade were refused, and their settlements were periodically cleansed with 
massacres by the frightened and infuriated Chinese. But in return for their aid 


against other pirates, the Portuguese were rewarded in 1557 by receiving from 
Peking full liberty to settle in Macao, and to govern it as their own. There they 
built great opium factories, employing men, women and children; one factory 
alone paid to the Portuguese provincial government a revenue of $1,560,000 per 
year.2 

Then came the Spanish, conquering the Philippines (1571), and setting 
themselves up in the Chinese island of Formosa; then the Dutch; then, in 1637, 
five English vessels sailed up the river to Canton, silenced with superior guns the 
batteries that opposed them, and disposed of their cargo.3 The Portuguese taught 
the Chinese to smoke and buy tobacco, and, early in the eighteenth century, 
began the importation of opium from India into China. The Chinese Government 
forbade its use by the people, but the habit became so widespread that the annual 
consumption of the drug in China had raised its import to 4,000 chests by the 
year 1795.1 The Government prohibited its importation in that year, and 
reiterated the prohibition in 1800, appealing to importers and population alike 
against the weakening of national vitality by this powerful opiate. The trade 
proceeded briskly despite these discouragements; the Chinese were as anxious to 
buy as the Europeans were eager to sell, and the local officials gratefully 
pocketed the bribes connected with the trade. 

In 1838 the Peking Government ordered the strict enforcement of the edict 
against the importation of opium, and a vigorous official, Lin Tzehsii, 
commanded the foreign importers at Canton to surrender such quantities as they 
held in their stores. When they refused he surrounded the foreign quarters, 
forced them to turn over to him 20,000 chests of the drug, and, in a kind of 
Canton Opium Party, destroyed the contents completely. The British withdrew to 
Hong Kong, and began the First “Opium War.” They protested that it was not an 
opium war; that their anger was rather at the insolent pride with which the 
Chinese Government had received—or refused to receive—their representatives, 
and at the impediments, in the form of severe taxation and corrupt courts, which 
Chinese law and custom had raised against an orderly import trade. They 
bombarded those cities of China which they could reach from the coast, and 
compelled peace by capturing control, at Chinkiang, of the Grand Canal. The 
Treaty of Nanking avoided all mention of opium, ceded the island of Hong Kong 
to the British, forced Chinese tariffs down to five per cent, opened five “treaty 
ports” (Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and Shanghai) to foreign trade, levied 
upon China an indemnity to cover the cost of the war and the destroyed opium, 
and stipulated that British citizens in China, when accused of violating laws, 
should be tried and judged only by British courts.° Other countries, including the 


United States and France, asked and obtained the application of these “extra- 
territorial rights” to their traders and nationals in China. 

This war was the beginning of the disintegration of the ancient regime. The 
Government had lost “face” in its dealings with Europeans; it had first scorned, 
then defied, then yielded; and no courtly phrases could conceal the facts from 
educated natives or gloating foreigners. At once the authority of the Government 
was weakened wherever the news of its defeat penetrated, and forces that might 
have held their peace broke out now in open rebellion against Peking. In 1843 an 
enthusiast named Hung Hsiu-ch’iian, after a brief acquaintance with 
Protestantism, and some visions, came to the conclusion that he had been chosen 
by God to rid China of idolatry and convert it to Christianity. Beginning with 
this modest purpose, Hung finally led a movement to overthrow the Manchus 
and establish a new dynasty—the T’ai P’ing, or Great Peace. His followers, 
actuated partly by religious fanaticism, partly by desire to reform China on 
Western lines, fought valiantly, smashed idols, slaughtered Chinese, destroyed 
many old libraries and academies and the porcelain works at Ching-te-chen, 
captured Nanking, held it for twelve years (1853-65), marched on Peking while 
their leader wallowed in luxury and safety behind them, broke into disorder 
because of incompetent generalship, were defeated, and fell back into the 
indiscriminate ocean of Chinese humanity.® 

In the midst of this dangerous T’ai-p’ing Rebellion the Government was 
called upon to defend itself against Europe in the Second “Opium War” (1856- 
60). Great Britain, supported in varying degrees by France and the United States, 
demanded the legalization of the opium traffic (which had continued, despite 
prohibitions, between the wars), access to more cities, and the honorable 
admission of Western envoys to the court at Peking. When the Chinese refused, 
the French and English captured Canton, sent its Viceroy in chains to India, took 
the forts at Tientsin, advanced upon the capital, and destroyed the Summer 
Palace in revenge for the torture and execution of Allied emissaries in Peking. 
The victors forced upon the defeated a treaty that opened ten new ports and the 
Yangtze River to foreign trade, arranged for the reception of European and 
American ministers and ambassadors on terms of equality with China, 
guaranteed toleration of missionaries and traders in every part of the country, 
removed missionaries from the jurisdiction of Chinese officials, further freed 
Western nationals from the operation of Chinese laws, ceded to Great Britain a 
strip of the mainland opposite Hong Kong, legalized the importation of opium, 
and charged China with an indemnity to pay for the cost of her tuition in 
Occidental ways. 


Encouraged by their easy victories, the European nations proceeded to help 
themselves to one piece of China after another. Russia took the territory north of 
the Amur and east of the Ussuri River (1860); the French revenged the death of a 
missionary by appropriating Indo-China (1885); Japan pounced upon her 
neighbor and civilizer in a sudden war (1894), defeated her in a year, took 
Formosa, liberated Korea from China for later (1910) absorption by Japan, and 
charged China an indemnity of $170,-000,000 for causing so much trouble” On 
condition that China pay an additional indemnity to Japan, Russia prevented 
Japan from also taking the Liaotung Peninsula, which three years later Russia 
took over and fortified as her own. The murder of two missionaries by Chinese 
enabled Germany to seize the peninsula of Shantung (1898). The realm of the 
once powerful government was divided into “spheres of influence,” in which one 
or another European power secured special privileges for mining and trade. 
Alarmed by the prospects of an actual partition, Japan, foreseeing her own later 
need of China, joined with America in a demand for an “Open Door”: that is, 
that while certain “spheres of interest” might be recognized, all nations should 
be allowed to trade in China on equal terms—tariffs and transport charges to be 
the same for all. To put herself in a proper position for bargaining in these 
matters, the United States took over the Philippines (1898), and declared by this 
act her intention to share in the struggle for Chinese trade. 

Meanwhile another and simultaneous act of the drama was being played 
behind palace walls in Peking. When the Allies entered the capital in triumph at 
the close of the Second “Opium War” (1860), the young emperor, Hsien Feng, 
fled to Jehol; there, a year later, he died, leaving the throne to his five-year-old 
son. The secondary wife who had been the mother of this boy took the reins of 
empire in her own hands, and as Tz’u Hsi—known to the world as the “Dowager 
Empress”!!—governed China ruthlessly, cynically and well for a generation. In 
her youth she had ruled by beauty; now she ruled by her wits and her will. When 
the son conveniently died on approaching his majority (1875), the Empress, 
careless of precedent and objection, placed another minor—Kuang Hsu—on the 
throne, and continued to rule. For a generation, with the help of clever statesmen 
like Li Hung-chang, the doughty Empress kept China at peace and won for it a 
certain respect from the predatory Powers. But the sudden invasion of China by 
Japan, and the rapid series of renewed spoliations by Europe after the triumph of 
the Japanese, caused a strong movement to rise in the capital in favor of 
imitating Japan’s imitation of the West—i.e., for organizing a large army, 
building railroads and factories, and striving to acquire the industrial wealth with 
which Japan and Europe had financed their victories. The Empress and her 
advisers opposed this tendency with all their influence, but it secretly won the 


adherence of Kuang Hsu, who had now been permitted to ascend the throne as 
emperor in his own right. Suddenly Kuang, without consulting “Old Buddha” (as 
her court called the Empress), issued to the Chinese people (1898) a series of 
astonishing decrees which, if they could have been accepted and enforced, 
would have advanced China vigorously and yet peaceably on the road to 
Westernization, and might have averted the fall of the dynasty and the collapse 
of the nation into chaos and misery. The young emperor ordered the 
establishment of a new system of schools, to teach not only the old Confucian 
Classics, but the scientific culture of the West; the translation into Chinese of all 
the important works of Occidental science, literature and technology; the 
encouragement of railroad building; and the reform of the army and the navy 
with a definite view to meeting the “crisis,” as he put it, “where we are beset on 
all sides by powerful neighbors who craftily seek advantage from us, and who 
are trying to combine together in overpowering us.”8 The Dowager Empress, 
shocked by what seemed to her the precipitate radicalism of these edicts, 
imprisoned Kuang Hsu in one of the imperial palaces, annulled his decrees, and 
made herself again the government of China. 

A reaction now set in against all Western ideas, and the subtle Dowager 
diverted it amiably to her purposes. An organization known as the I Ho Ch’uan 
—literally “Righteous Harmony Fists,” historically the “Boxers”—had been 
formed by some rebels who wished to overthrow the Empress and her dynasty. 
She persuaded its leaders to turn the fury of their movement against invading 
foreigners rather than against herself. The Boxers accepted the mission, called 
for the expulsion of all aliens from China, and, in a frenzy of patriotic virtue, 
began to kill Christians indiscriminately in many sections of the country (1900). 
Allied soldiers again marched on Peking, this time to protect their nationals 
hiding in terror in the narrow quarters of the foreign Legations. The Empress and 
her court fled to Hsianfu, and the troops of England, France, Russia, Germany, 
Japan and the United States sacked the city, killed many Chinese in revenge, and 
looted or ruined valuable property."! The Allies imposed upon the broken 
Leviathan an indemnity of $330,000,000, to be collected by European control of 
Chinese import customs and the salt monopoly. Considerable portions of this 
indemnity were later remitted to China by the United States, Great Britain, 
Russia and Japan, usually with the stipulation that the remitted sums be spent in 
educating students from China in the universities of the remitting nation. It was a 
gesture of generosity, which proved more effective in the undoing of old China 
than almost any other single factor in this historic and tragic conflict of East and 
West. 


Il. THE DEATH OF A CIVILIZATION 


The Indemnity students—Their Westernization—Their disintegrative 
effect in China—The réle of the missionary—Sun Yat-sen, the 
Christian—His youthful adventures—His meeting with Li Hung-chang 
—RHis plans for a revolution—Their success—Yuan Shi-k’ai—The 
death of Sun Yat-sen—Chaos and pillage—Communism— “The north 
pacified”—Chiang Kai-shek—Japan in Manchuria—At Shanghai 


These “indemnity students” and thousands of others now left China to explore 
the civilization of its conquerors. Many went to England, more to Germany, 
more to America, more to Japan; every year hundreds of them were graduated 
from the universities of America alone. They came at an early and 
impressionable age, before they had matured to the point of understanding the 
depth and values of their own national culture. They drank in with gratitude and 
admiration the novel education given in the science, methods, history and ideas 
of the West; they were amazed at the comforts and vigorous life they saw about 
them, the freedom of the Western individual, and the enfranchisement of the 
people. They studied Western philosophy, lost faith in the religion of their 
fathers, and enjoyed the position of respectable radicals encouraged by their 
educators and their new environment in their rebellion against all the elements in 
the civilization of their native land. Year by year thousands of such deracinated 
youths returned to China, fretted against the slow tempo and material 
backwardness of their country, and sowed in every city the seeds of inquiry and 
revolt. 

An endless chain of circumstances helped them. For two generations the 
merchants and missionaries who had conquered China from the West had acted, 
willingly or not, as centers of foreign infection; they had lived in a style, and 
with such comforts and conveniences, as made the young Chinese about them 
anxious to adopt so promising a civilization; they had undermined, in an active 
minority, the religious faith that had supported the old moral code; they had set 
one generation against another by advocating the abandonment of ancestor 
worship; and though they preached a gentle Jesus meek and mild, they were 
protected in emergencies by guns whose size and efficacy offered the 
dominating lesson of Europe to the Orient. Christianity, which had been in its 
origin an uprising of the oppressed, became once more, in these Chinese 
converts, a ferment of revolution. 


Among the converts was the leader of the Revolution. In 1866 a tenant farmer 
near Canton fathered a troublesome boy whom the world, with no conscious 
sarcasm, was to christen Sun Yat-sen—i.e., Sun, the Fairy of Tranquillity.1° Sun 
became so Christian that he defaced the images of the gods in the temple of his 
native village. An older brother, who had migrated to Hawaii, brought the boy to 
Honolulu and placed him in a school conducted by an Anglican bishop and 
offering a thoroughly Occidental education.!! Returning to China, Sun entered 
the British Medical College, and became its first Chinese graduate. Largely as a 
result of these studies he lost all religious faith;!2 and at the same time the 
indignities to which he found himself and his fellow Chinese subjected at the 
foreign-controlled customs offices and in the foreign quarters of the treaty ports 
turned his thoughts to revolution. The inability of a corrupt and reactionary 
government to prevent the defeat of great China by little Japan, or the; 
commercial partition of the country by European powers, filled him with 
humiliation and resentment, and made him feel that the first step in the liberation 
of China must be the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty. 

His first move was characteristic of his self-confidence, his idealism, and his 
simplicity. He boarded a steamer and traveled sixteen hundred miles north, at his 
own expense, to lay before Li Hung-chang, vice-regent of the Empress Dowager, 
his plans for reforming the country and restoring its prestige. Refused a hearing, 
Sun began a lifetime of adventure and wandering in the quest of funds for a 
Chinese revolution. He won the support of many mercantile guilds and powerful 
secret societies, whose leaders were envious of the imperial aristocracy, and 
longed for a government in which the new manufacturing and trading classes 
would play a role commensurate with their rising wealth. Then he traveled 
overseas to America and Europe, gathering modest sums from a million 
laundrymen and a thousand Chinese merchants. In London the Chinese Legation 
illegally arrested him, and was about to send him secretly to China in chains as a 
traitor to his government, when a missionary who had taught him in his youth 
aroused the British Government to rescue him. For fifteen years more he passed 
from city to city over the world, collecting all in all two and a half million 
dollars for the Revolution; and apparently he spent almost none of this money on 
himself. Suddenly, in the midst of his travels, a message informed him that the 
revolutionary forces had won the south, were winning the north, and had chosen 
him as Provisional President of the Chinese Republic. A few weeks later he 
landed in triumph at Hong Kong, where, twenty years back, he had been 
humiliated by the British officials of the port. 

The Empress Dowager had died in 1908, having arranged the death of the 
imprisoned emperor Kuang Hsu the day before. She was succeeded by Kuang’s 


nephew, P’u Yi, now Emperor of Manchukuo. In the last years of the great 
Dowager and the first of her infant heir, many reforms in the direction of 
modernizing China were effected by the Government: railways were built, 
chiefly with foreign capital and under foreign management; examinations for 
public office were abandoned; a new system of schools was established, a 
National Assembly was called for 1910, and a nine-year program was laid down 
for the gradual establishment of a constitutional monarchy, culminating in 
universal suffrage growing step by step with universal education. The decree 
announcing this program added: “Any impetuosity shown in introducing these 
reforms will, in the end, be so much labor lost.”!3 But the Revolution could not 
be halted by this deathbed repentance of an ailing dynasty. On February 12, 
1912, the young Emperor, faced by revolt on every side and finding no army 
willing to defend him, abdicated; and the Regent, Prince Ch’un, issued one of 
the most characteristic edicts in Chinese history: 


Today the people of the whole Empire have their minds bent upon a 
Republic. .. . The will of Providence is clear, and the people’s wishes 
are plain. How could I, for the sake of the glory and the honor of one 
family, thwart the desire of teeming millions? Wherefore I, with the 
Emperor, decide that the form of government in China shall be a 
constitutional republic, to comfort the longing of all within the Empire, 
and to act in harmony with the ancient sages, who regarded the throne 
as a public heritage. !4 


The Revolutionists behaved magnanimously to P’u Yi: they gave him his life, a 
comfortable palace, an ample annuity, and a concubine. The Manchus had come 
in like lions, and had gone out like lambs. 

The new republic paid for its peaceful birth with a stormy life. Yuan Shi-kai, 
a diplomat of the old school, possessed an army that might have impeded the 
Revolution. He demanded the presidency as the price of his support; and Sun 
Yat-sen, only beginning to enjoy his office, yielded and retired magnificently to 
private life. Yuan, encouraged by strong financial groups native and foreign, 
plotted to make himself emperor and to found a new dynasty, on the ground that 
only in this way could the incipient break-up of China be stayed. Sun Yat-sen 
branded him as a traitor, and called upon his followers to renew the Revolution; 
but before the issue could come to battle Yuan took sick and died. 

China has not known order or unity since. Sun Yat-sen proved too idealistic, 
too good an orator and too poor a statesman, to take the reins and guide his 
nation to peace. He passed from one plan and theory to another, offended his 


middle-class supporters by his apparent acceptance of communism, and retired 
to Canton to teach and inspire its youth and occasionally to rule its people.!V 
China, left without a government that all sections would recognize, deprived of 
the unifying symbol of the monarchy, broken of its habit of obedience to custom 
and law, and weak in the patriotism that attaches the soul not to a district but to 
the country as a whole, fell into an intermittent war of north against south, of 
section against section, of property against hunger, of old against young. 
Adventurers organized armies, ruled as tuchuns over isolated provinces, levied 
their own taxes, raised their own opium,!> and sallied forth occasionally to 
annex new victims to their subject population. Industry and trade, taxed by one 
victorious general after another, fell into disorder and despair; bandits exacted 
tribute, stole and killed, and no organized force could control them. Men became 
soldiers or thieves lest they should starve, and ravaged the fields of men who, so 
despoiled, became soldiers or thieves lest they should starve. The savings of a 
lifetime or the modest stores of a thrifty family were, as often as not, 
appropriated by a general or looted by a robber band. In the province of Honan 
alone, in 1931, there were 400,000 bandits.16 

In the midst of this chaos (1922) Russia sent two of its ablest diplomats, 
Karakhan and Joffe, with orders to bring China into the circle of the Communist 
Revolution. Karakhan prepared the way by surrendering Russia’s claims to 
“extra-territoriality,” and by signing a treaty that recognized the full authority 
and international status of the revolutionary government. The subtle Joffe found 
little difficulty in converting Sun Yat-sen to sympathy with communism, for Sun 
had been rebuffed by every other power. In an incredibly short time, with the 
help of seventy Soviet officers, a new Nationalist army was formed and trained. 
Under command of Sun’s former secretary Chiang Kai-shek, but guided largely 
by a Russian adviser, Michael Borodin, this army marched northward from 
Canton, conquered one city after another, and finally established its power in 
Peking.V In the moment of victory the victors divided; Chiang Kai-shek attacked 
the communist movement in Oriental style, and established a military 
dictatorship realistically responsive to the will of business and finance. 

It is as difficult for a nation as for an individual to take no comfort from a 
neighbor’s misfortune. Japan, which in the plans of Sun Yat-sen, was to be the 
friend and ally of China against the West, and which had stimulated the Chinese 
revolt by her swift and successful imitation of Europe in industry, diplomacy and 
war, Saw in the disorder and weakness of her ancient teacher an opportunity for 
solving the problems that had arisen out of her very success. For Japan could not 
discourage the growth of her population without endangering her capacity for 
self-defense against obviously possible aggression; she could not support an 


increasing population unless she developed industry and trade; she could not 
develop industry without importing iron, coal and other resources in which her 
own soil was deficient, nor could she develop trade profitably unless she had a 
large share in the only great market left free by the European colonization of the 
globe. But China was supposedly rich in iron and coal, and offered, at Japan’s 
door, potentially the greatest market in the world. What nation, faced with the 
apparent choice between returning to agriculture and subjection, or advancing to 
industrial imperialism and conquest, could have resisted the temptation to snatch 
the prizes of prostrate China while the other imperial vultures were tearing one 
another’s throats on the fields of France? 

So Japan, soon after the outbreak of the Great War, declared herself at war 
with Germany, and pounced upon the Kiaochow territory which Germany had 
“leased” from China sixteen years before. Then she presented to the government 
of Yuan Shi-kai “T'wenty-One Demands” which would have made China a 
political and economic colony of Japan; and only the protest of the United States 
and the boycott of Japanese goods in China under the leadership of its enraged 
students prevented these commands from being enforced. Students wept in the 
streets, or killed themselves, in shame at the humiliation of their country.!” The 
Japanese listened with cynical humor to the moral indignation of a Europe that 
had been gnawing at China for half a century, and waited patiently for another 
opportunity. It came when Europe and America were engulfed in the debacle of 
an imperialist industry that had depended upon foreign markets for the 
absorption of “surplus” products unpurchasable by their producers at home. 
Japan marched into Manchuria, set up the former emperor of China, P’u Yi, first 
as president, then as emperor, of the new state of Manchukuo, and by political 
alliance, economic penetration and military control, placed herself in a favored 
position for the exploitation of Manchuria’s natural resources, employable 
population and commercial possibilities. The European world, which had 
proposed a moratorium on robbery after it had gathered in all available spoils, 
joined America feebly in protests against this candid plunder, but prepared, as 
always, to accept victory as justification in the end. 

The final humiliation came at Shanghai. Angered by the successful boycott of 
her goods, Japan landed her undefeated troops at the richest port in China, 
occupied and destroyed the district of Chapei, and demanded the restraint of the 
boycott associations by the Chinese Government. The Chinese defended 
themselves with a new heroism, and the Nineteenth Route Army from Canton, 
almost unaided, held the well-equipped forces of Japan at bay for two months. 
The Nanking Government offered a compromise, Japan withdrew from 
Shanghai, and China, nursing its wounds, resolved to build from the bottom a 


new and more vigorous civilization, capable of preserving and defending itself 
against a rapacious world. 


III. BEGINNINGS OF A NEW ORDER 


Change in the village—In the town—The factories—Commerce— 
Labor unions—Wages—The new government—Nationalism vs. 
Westernization—The dethronement of Confucius—The reaction 

against religion—The new morality—Marriage in transition—Birth 
control—Co-education—The “New Tide” in literature and philosophy 
—The new language of literature—Hu Shih—Elements of destruction 
—Elements of renewal 


Once everything changed except the East; now there is nothing in the East 
that does not change. The most conservative nation in history has suddenly 
become, after Russia, the most radical, and is destroying with a will customs and 
institutions once held inviolate. It is not merely the end of a dynasty, as in 1644; 
it is the moulting of a civilization. 

Change comes last and least to the village, for the slow sobriety of the soil 
does not encourage innovation; even the new generation must plant in order to 
reap. But now seven thousand miles of railroad traverse the countryside; and 
though a decade of chaos and native management has left them in bad repair, 
and war has conscripted them too often for its purposes, yet they bind the eastern 
villages with the cities of the coast, and daily bear their trickle of Western 
novelties into a million peasant homes. Here one may find such foreign-devilish 
importations as kerosene, kerosene lamps, matches, cigarettes, even American 
wheat; for sometimes, so poor is transport, it costs more to carry goods from the 
Chinese interior to the marine provinces than it does to bring them to these from 
Australia or the United States.18 It becomes clear that the economic growth of a 
civilization depends upon transportation. Twenty thousand miles of dirt roads 
have been built, over which, with Oriental irregularity, six thousand buses travel, 
always full. When the gasoline engine has bound these innumerable villages 
together it will have accomplished one of the greatest changes in Chinese history 
—the end of famine. 

In the towns the triumph of the West goes on more rapidly. Handicrafts are 
dying under the competition of cheaply-transported machine-made goods from 
abroad; millions of artisans flounder about in unemployment, and are drawn into 


the jaws of the factories that foreign and domestic capital is building along the 
coast. The hand loom, still spinning in the village, is silent in the city; imported 
cotton and cotton cloths flood the country, and textile factories rise to induct 
impoverished Chinese into the novel serfdom of the mill. Great blast-furnaces 
burn at Hankow, as weird and horrible as any in the West. Canneries, bakeries, 
cement works, chemical works, breweries, distilleries, power works, glass 
works, shoe factories, paper mills, soap and candle factories, sugar refineries— 
all of them have now been planted on Chinese soil, and slowly transform the 
domestic artisan into a factory hand. The development of the new industries is 
retarded because investment hesitates in a world disordered by permanent 
revolution; it is obstructed further by the difficulty and costliness of transport, by 
the inadequacy of local raw materials, and by that amiable Chinese habit which 
places the family above every other loyalty, and turns every native office and 
factory into a nest of genial nepotism and incompetence.!9 Commerce, too, is 
impeded by inland tariffs and coastal customs, and the universal demand for 
bribes or “squeeze”;2° but it is growing more, rapidly than industry, and plays 
the central rdle in the economic transformation of China. V! 

The new industries have destroyed the guilds, and have thrown into chaos the 
relations of employer and employee. The guilds had lived by regulating wages 
and prices through agreements between owners and workers whose products had 
no rivals in local trade; but as transport and commerce increased, and brought 
distant goods to compete in every town with the handiwork of the guilds, it was 
found impossible to control prices or to regulate wages without surrendering to 
the dictates of foreign competitors and capital. The guilds have therefore 
disintegrated and divided into chambers of commerce on the one side and labor 
unions on the other. The chambers discuss order, loyalty and economic liberty, 
and the workers discuss starvation. Strikes and boycotts are frequent, but they 
have been more successful in compelling foreign concessions to the Chinese 
Government than in raising the remuneration of labor. In 1928 the Department 
of Social Affairs of the Chinese Municipality of Shanghai computed the average 
weekly wage of the textile-mill workers as varying from $1.73 to $2.76 for men, 
and from $1.10 to $1.78 for women. In flour mills the male weekly average pay 
was $1.96; in cement mills $1.72; in glass works $1.84; in match-factories 
$2.11; among the skilled workers of the electric power plants, $3.10; in the 
machine shops, $3.24; among the printers, $4.5 523 The wealth enjoyed by the 
printers was doubtless due to their better organization, and the cost of suddenly 
replacing them. The first unions were formed in 1919; they grew in number and 
power until, in the days of Borodin, they proposed to take over the management 
of China; they were repressed ruthlessly after Chiang Kai-shek’s break with 


Russia; today the laws against them are severe, but they multiply nevertheless as 
the sole refuge of the workers against an industrial system that has only begun to 
pass labor legislation, and has not yet begun to enforce it.24 The bitter destitution 
of the city proletaires, working twelve hours a day, hovering on the margin of 
subsistence, and facing starvation if employment should fail, is worse than the 
ancient poverty of the village, where the poor could not see the rich, and 
accepted their lot as the natural and immemorial fate of mankind. 

Perhaps some of these evils might have been avoided if the political 
transformation of eastern China had not been so rapid and complete. The 
mandarin aristocracy, though it had lost vitality and was dishonored with 
corruption, might have held the new industrial forces in check until China could 
accept them without chaos or slavery; and then the growth of industry would 
have generated year by year a new Class that might have stepped peaceably into 
political power, as the manufacturers had displaced the landed aristocracy of 
England. But the new government found itself without an army, without 
experienced leaders, and without funds; the Kuomintang, or People’s Party, 
established to liberate a nation, found that it must stand by while foreign and 
domestic capital subjugated it; conceived in democrary and baptized with the 
blood of communism, it became dependent upon Shanghai bankers, abandoned 
democracy for dictatorship, and tried to destroy the unions.V!! For the Party 
depends upon the army, and the army upon money, and money upon loans; until 
the Army is strong enough to conquer China the Government cannot tax China; 
and until it can tax China the Government must take advice where it takes its 
funds. Even so it has accomplished much. It has brought back to China full 
control over her tariffs and—within the internationalism of finance—over her 
industries; it has organized, trained and equipped an Army which may some day 
be used against others than Chinese; it has enlarged the area that acknowledges 
its authority, and has reduced, in that area, the banditry that was stifling the 
nation’s economic life. It takes a day to make a revolution, and a generation to 
make a government. 

The disunity of China reflects and follows from the division that lies in the 
Chinese soul. The most powerful feeling in China today is hatred of foreigners; 
the most powerful process in China today is imitation of foreigners. China 
knows that the West does not deserve this flattery, but China is forced by the 
very spirit and impetus of the times to give it, for the age offers to all nations the 
choice of industrialism or vassalage. So the Chinese of the eastern cities pass 
from fields to factories, from robes to trousers, from the simple melodies of the 
past to the saxophone symphonies of the West; they surrender their own fine 
taste in dress and furniture and art, adorn their walls with European paintings, 


and erect office buildings in the least attractive of American styles. Their women 
have ceased to compress their feet from north to south, and begin, in the superior 
manner of the Occident, to compress them from east to west. VIII Their 
philosophers abandon the unobtrusive and mannerly rationalism of Confucius, 
and take up with Renaissance enthusiasm the pugnacious rationalism of 
Moscow, London, Berlin, Paris and New York. 

The dethronement of Confucius has something of the character of both the 
Renaissance and the Enlightenment; it is at once the overthrow of the Chinese 
Aristotle, and the rejection of the racial gods. For a time the new state persecuted 
Buddhism and the monastic orders; like the Revolutionists of France, the 
Chinese rebels were freethinkers without concealment, openly hostile to religion, 
and worshiping only reason. Confucianism tolerated the popular faiths on the 
assumption, presumably, that as long as there is poverty there will be gods; the 
Revolution, fondly believing that poverty can be destroyed, had no need of gods. 
Confucianism took agriculture and the family for granted, and formulated an 
ethic designed to maintain order and content within the circle of the home and 
the field; the Revolution is bound for industry, and needs a new morality to 
accord with urban and individual life. Confucianism endured because access to 
political office and scholarly occupations demanded a knowledge and 
acceptance of it; but the examinations are gone, and science takes the place of 
ethical and political philosophy in the schools; man is now to be moulded not to 
government but to industry. Confucianism was conservative, and checked the 
ideals of youth with the caution of old age; the Revolution is made of youth, and 
will have none of these ancient restraints; it smiles at the old sage’s warning that 
“he who thinks the old embankments useless and destroys them is sure to suffer 
from the desolation caused by overflowing water.”!X27 

The Revolution has, of course, put an end to official religion, and no sacrifice 
mounts any longer from the Altar of Heaven to the impersonal and silent T’ien. 
Ancestor worship is tolerated, but visibly decays; more and more the men tend to 
leave it to the women, who were once thought unfit to officiate at these sacred 
rites. Half of the Revolutionary leaders were educated in Christian schools; but 
the Revolution, despite the Methodism of Chiang Kai-shek, is unfavorable to 
any supernatural faith, and gives to its schoolbooks an atheistic tint.29 The new 
religion, which tries to fill the emotional void left by the departure of the gods, is 
nationalism, as in Russia it is communism. Meanwhile this creed does not satisfy 
all; many proletaires seek in the adventure of oracles and mediums a refuge from 
the prose of their daily toil; and the people of the village still find some solace 
from their poverty in the mystic quiet of the ancient shrines. 


Shorn of its sanctions in government, religion and economic life, the 
traditional moral code, which seemed a generation ago unchangeable, 
disintegrates with geometrical acceleration. Next to the invasion of industry the 
most striking change in the China of today is the destruction of the old family 
system, and its replacement with an individualism that leaves every man free and 
alone to face the world. Loyalty to the family, on which the old order was 
founded, is superseded in theory by loyalty to the state; and as the novel loyalty 
has not yet graduated from theory into practice, the new society lacks a moral 
base. Agriculture favors the family because, before the coming of machinery, the 
land could most economically be tilled by a group united by blood and paternal 
authority; industry disrupts the family, because it offers its places and rewards to 
individuals rather than to groups, does not always offer them these rewards in 
the same place, and recognizes no obligation to aid the weak out of the resources 
of the strong; the natural communism of the family finds no support in the bitter 
competition of industry and trade. The younger generation, always irked by the 
authority of the old, takes with a will to the anonymity of the city and the 
individualism of the “job.” Perhaps the omnipotence of the father helped to 
precipitate the Revolution; the reactionary is always to blame for the excesses of 
the radical. So China has cut itself off from all roots, and no one knows whether 
it can sink new roots in time to save its cultural life. 

The old marriage forms disappear with the authority of the family. The 
majority of marriages are still arranged by the parents, but in the city marriage 
by free choice of the young tends more and more to prevail. The individual 
considers himself free not only to mate as he pleases, but to make experiments in 
marriage which might shock the West. Nietzsche thought Asia right about 
women, and considered their subjection the only alternative to their unchecked 
ascendancy; but Asia is choosing Europe’s way, not Nietzsche’s. Polygamy 
diminishes, for the modern wife objects to a concubine. Divorce is uncommon, 
but the road to it is wider than ever before.X Co-education is the rule in the 
universities, and the free mingling of the sexes is usual in the cities. Women 
have established their own law and medical schools, even their own bank.?! 
Those of them that are members of the Party have received the franchise, and 
places have been found for them on the highest committees of both the Party and 
the Government.?2 They have turned their backs upon infanticide, and are 
beginning to practise birth control,*! Population has not noticeably increased 
since the Revolution; perhaps the vast tide of Chinese humanity has begun to 
ebb.33 

Nevertheless fifty thousand new Chinese are born every day.°4 They are 
destined to be new in every way: new in the cut of their clothes and their hair, 


new in education and occupation, in habits and manners, in religion and 
philosophy. The queue is gone, and so are the graceful manners of the older 
time; the hatreds of revolution have coarsened the spirit, and radicals find it hard 
to be courteous to conservatives.2° The phlegmatic quality of the ancient race is 
being changed by the speed of industry into something more expressive and 
volatile; these stolid faces conceal active and excitable souls. The love of peace 
that came to China after centuries of war is being broken down by the 
contemplation of national dismemberment and defeat; the schools are drilling 
every student into a soldier, and the general is a hero once more. 

The whole world of education has been transformed. The schools have 
thrown Confucius out of the window, and taken science in. The rejection was not 
quite necessary for the admission, since the doctrine of Confucius accorded well 
with the spirit of science; but the conquest of the logical by the psychological is 
the warp and woof of history. Mathematics and mechanics are popular, for these 
can make machines; machines can make wealth and guns, and guns may 
preserve liberty. Medical education is progressing, largely as the result of the 
cosmopolitan beneficence of the Rockefeller fortune.x!! Despite the 
impoverishment of the country, new schools, high schools and colleges have 
multiplied rapidly, and the hope of Young China is that soon every child will 
receive a free education, and that democracy may be widened as education 
STOWS. 

A revolution akin to that of the Renaissance has come to Chinese literature 
and philosophy. The importation of Western texts has had the fertilizing 
influence that Greek manuscripts had upon the Italian mind. And just as Italy, in 
her awakening, abandoned Latin to write in the vernacular, so China, under the 
leadership of the brilliant Hu Shih, has turned the popular “Mandarin” dialect 
into a literary language, the Pai Hua. Hu Shih took his literary fate in his hands 
by writing in this “plain language” a History of Chinese Philosophy (1919). His 
courage carried the day; half a thousand periodicals adopted Pai Hua, and it was 
made the official written language of the schools. Meanwhile the “Thousand 
Character Movement” sought to reduce the 40,000 characters of the scholars to 
some 1300 characters for common use. In these ways the Mandarin speech is 
being rapidly spread throughout the provinces; and perhaps within the century 
China will have one language, and be near to cultural unity again. 

Under the stimulus of a popular language and an eager people, literature 
flourishes. Novels, poems, histories and plays become almost as numerous as the 
population. Newspapers and periodicals cover the land. The literature of the 
West is being translated en masse, and American motion pictures, expounded by 
a Chinese interpreter at the side of the screen, are delighting the profound and 


simple Chinese soul. Philosophy has returned to the great heretics of the past, 
has given them a new hearing and exposition, and has taken on all the vigor and 
radicalism of European thought in the sixteenth century. And as Italy, newly 
freed from ecclesiastical leading-strings, admired the secularism of the Greek 
mind, so the new China listens with especial eagerness to Western thinkers like 
John Dewey and Bertrand Russell, whose independence of all theology and 
respect for experience and experiment as the only logic, accord completely with 
the mood of a nation that is trying to have its Reformation, Renaissance, 
Enlightenment and Revolution in one generation.*"! Hu Shih scorns our praise 
of the “spiritual values” of Asia, and finds more spiritual worth in the 
reorganization of industry and government for the elimination of poverty than in 
all the “wisdom of the East.”37 He describes Confucius as “a very old man,” and 
suggests that a better perspective of Chinese thought would appear if the 
heretical schools of the fifth, fourth and third centuries B.c. were given their due 
place in Chinese history.38 Nevertheless, in the midst of the swirling “New Tide” 
of which he has been one of the most active leaders, he has kept sufficient sanity 
to see the value even of old men, and he has formulated the problem of his 
country perfectly: 


It would surely be a great loss to mankind at large if the acceptance 
of this new civilization should take the form of abrupt displacement 
instead of organic assimilation, thereby causing the disappearance of 
the old civilization. The real problem, therefore, may be restated thus: 
How can we best assimilate modern civilization in such a manner as to 
make it congenial and congruous and continuous with the civilization 
of our own making?39 


All the surface conditions of China today tempt the observer to conclude that 
China will not solve the problem. When one contemplates the desolation of 
China’s fields, blighted with drought or ruined with floods, the waste of her 
timber, the stupor of her exhausted peasants, the high mortality of her children, 
the unnerving toil of her factory-slaves, the disease-ridden slums and tax-ridden 
homes of her cities, her bribe-infested commerce and her foreign-dominated 
industry, the corruption of her government, the weakness of her defenses and the 
bitter factionalism of her people, one wonders for a moment whether China can 
ever be great again, whether she can once more consume her conquerors and live 
her own creative life. But under the surface, if we care to look, we may see the 
factors of convalescence and renewal. This soil, so vast in extent and so varied in 
form, is rich in the minerals that make a country industrially great; not as rich as 


Richtofen supposed, but almost certainly richer than the tentative surveys of our 
day have revealed; as industry moves inland it will come upon ores and fuels as 
unsuspected now as the mineral and fuel wealth of America was undreamed of a 
century ago. This nation, after three thousand years of grandeur and decay, of 
repeated deaths and resurrections, exhibits today all the physical and mental 
vitality that we find in its most creative periods; there is no people in the world 
more vigorous or more intelligent, no other people so adaptable to circumstance, 
so resistant to disease, so resilient after disaster and suffering, so trained by 
history to calm endurance and patient recovery. Imagination cannot describe the 
possibilities of a civilization mingling the physical, labor and mental resources 
of such a people with the technological equipment of modern industry. Very 
probably such wealth will be produced in China as even America has never 
known, and once again, as so often in the past, China will lead the world in 
luxury and the art of life. 

No victory of arms, or tyranny of alien finance, can long suppress a nation so 
rich in resources and vitality. The invader will lose funds or patience before the 
loins of China will lose virility; within a century China will have absorbed and 
civilized her conquerors, and will have learned all the technique of what 
transiently bears the name of modern industry; roads and communications will 
give her unity, economy and thrift will give her funds, and a strong government 
will give her order and peace. Every chaos is a transition. In the end disorder 
cures and balances itself with dictatorship; old obstacles are roughly cleared 
away, and fresh growth is free. Revolution, like death and style, is the removal 
of rubbish, the surgery of the superfluous; it comes only when there are many 
things ready to die. China has died many times before; and many times she has 
been reborn. 


IThe meaning of this may be felt by recalling that a vest-pocket package of opium costs $30.4 
II A dowager is a widow endowed—usually with a title coming down to her from her dead husband. 


III Captain Brinkley writes: “It sends a thrill of horror through every white man’s bosom to learn that forty 
missionary women and twenty-five little children were butchered by the Boxers. But in T’ungchow alone, a 
city where the Chinese made no resistance, and where there was no fighting, five hundred and seventy-three 
Chinese women of the upper classes committed suicide rather than survive the indignities they had 
suffered.”9 


TVHe died at Peking in 1925, at the most opportune moment for his conservative enemies. 


V From that time on the city, whose name had meant “norther capital,” was renamed Peiping, i.e., “the 
north pacified”; while the Nationalist Government, in order to be near its financial sources at Shanghai, 
maintained its headquarters at the “southern capital,” Nanking. 


VI Once Great Britain dominated the import trade; now it accounts for 14%, the United States for 17%, 
Japan for 27%;2! and the Japanese leadership in this field mounts with every year. Between 1910 and 1930 
Chinese trade increased 600% to approximately one and a half billion dollars.22 


VIln 1927 alone many thousands of workers were executed for belonging to labor unions.25 
VIII Some Chinese women pad their shoes to conceal the fact that their feet were bound.26 


IX P. 673 above. Latterly the “New Life” movement, let by Chiang Kai-shek, has attempted, with some 
success, to restore Confucianism. 


XThe Revolution grants it where both parties ask for it; but where the husband is under thirty, or the wife is 
under twenty-five, the consent of the parents is required for a divorce. The old causes for which the husband 
may divorce his wife remain in force—barrenness, infidelity, neglect of duty, loquacity, thievishness, 
jealousy, or serious disease; but these are not allowed to apply if the wife has mourned three years for her 
husband’s parents, or has no family to return to, or has been faithful to her husband during his rise from 
poverty to wealth.30 


XI The frank display of contraceptive devices in Chinese drug-stores may suggest to the West a convenient 
escape from the “Yellow Peril.” 


XII In 1932 the Union Medical College, a five-million dollar gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was opened to 
medical students of either sex. The China Medical Board, financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
maintains nineteen hospitals, three medical schools, and sixty-five scholarships.°6 


XIII Latterly, under the influence of Chiang Kai-skek’s New Life movement, the acceptance of Western 
models in mind and morals has abated; China and Japan are beginning to make their own motion-pictures; 
radicalism is giving way before a renewed conservatism; and China is tending to join with Japan in a revolt 
against European and American ideas and ways. 


B. JAPAN 


Great Yamato (Japan) is a divine country. It is only our land whose 
foundations were first laid by the Divine Ancestor. It alone has been transmitted 
by the Sun Goddess to a long line of her descendants. There is nothing of this 
kind in foreign countries. Therefore it is called the Divine Land. 


—Chikafusa Kitabatake, 1334, in Murdoch, History of Japan, i, 571. 


CHRONOLOGY OF JAPANESE CIVILIZATION V!!! 


I. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


1. Primitive Japan: Ca. 660 B.c.: Entrance of the Mongols Ca. 660-585 B.c.: 
Jimmu, Emperor (?) 412-53 A.D.: Inkyo, Emperor 522 a.pD.: Buddhism enters 
Japan 592-621: Shotoku Taishi, Regent 593-628: Suiko, Empress 

645: The Great Reform 


2. Imperial Japan: 668-71: Tenchi Tenno, Emperor 

690-702: Jito, Empress 

697-707: Mommu, Emperor 

702: The Taiho Code of Laws 

710-94: The Heijo Epoch: Nara the capital 724-56: Shomu, Emperor 
749-59, 765-70: Koken, Empress 

794-1192: The Heian Epoch: Kyoto the capital 877-949: Yozei, Emperor 
898-930: Daigo, Emperor 

901-22: The Period of Engi 3. Feudal Japan: 1186-99: Yoritomo 
1203-19: Minamoto Sanetomo 

1200-1333: The Kamakura Bakufu 1199-1333: The Hojo Regency 
1222-82: Nichiren, founder of the Lotus Sect 1291: Kublai Khan invades Japan 
1318-39: Go Daigo, Emperor 

1335-1573: The Ashikaga Shogunate 1387-95: Yoshimitsu 

1436-80: Yoshimasa 

1573-82: Nobunaga 

1581-98: Hideyoshi 

1592: Hideyoshi fails to conquer Korea 1597: Hideyoshi expels the priests 1600: 
Battle of Sekigahara 

1603-1867: The Tokugawa Shogunate 1603-16: Iyeyasu 

1605: Siege of Osaka 

1614: Iyeyasu’s anti-Christian edict 1605-23: Hidetada 

1623-51: Iyemitsu 

1657: The great fire of Tokyo 

1680-1709: Tsunayoshi 

1688-1703: The period of Genroku 1709-12: Iyenobu 

1716-45: Yoshimune 

1721: Yoshimune codifies Japanese law 1787-1836: Iyenari 


1853-8: Iyesada 
1858-66: Iyemochi 
1866-8: Keiki 


Il. LITERATURE 


845-903: Sugawara Michizane, Patron of Letters 1. Poetry: 
665-731: Tahito 

D. 737: Hitomaro 724-56: Akahito 

750: The Manyoshu 883-946: Tsurayaki 

905: The Kokinshu 1118-90: Saigyo Hoshi 

1234: The Hyaku-nin-isshu 1643-94: Matsura Basho 
1703-75: Lady Kaga no-Chiyo 


2. Drama: 

1350-1650: The No plays 1653-1724: Chikamatsu Monzayemon 3. Fiction: 978- 
1031?: Lady Murasaki no-Shikibu 1001-4: The Genji Monogatari 1761-1816: 
Santo Kioden 

1767-1848: Kyokutei Bakin 

D. 1831: Jippensha Ikku 4. History and Scholarship: 712: The Kojiki 720: The 
Nihongi 1334: Kitabatake’s Jintoshotoki 1622-1704: Mitsu-kuni 

1630: Hayashi Razan founds University of Tokyo 1657-1725: Arai Hakuseki 
1697-1769: Mabuchi 

1730-1801: Moto-ori Norinaga 
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5. The Essay: Ca. 1000: Lady Sei Shonagon 
1154-1216: Kamo no-Chomei 


6. Philosophy: 1560-1619: Fujiwara Seigwa 
1583-1657: Hayashi Razan 

1608-48: Nakaye Toju 

1630-1714: Kaibara Ekken 

1619-91: Kumazawa Banzan 

1627-1705: Ito Jinsai 

1666-1728: Ogyu Sorai 

1670-1736: Ito Togai 


Il. ART 


1. Architecture: Ca. 616: The temples of Horiuji Ca. 1400: The palaces of 
Yoshimitsu 1543-90: Kano Yeitoku 

Ca. 1630: The Mausoleum of Iyeyasu 2. Sculpture: 747: The Nara Daibutsu 
774-835: Kobo Daishi 

1180-1220: Unkei 

1252: The Kamakura Daibutsu 1594-1634: Hidari Jingaro 


3. Tottery: Ca. 1229: Shirozemon 
Ca. 1650: Kakiemon 

Ca. 1655: Ninsei 

1663-1743: Kenzan 

Ca. 1664: Goto Saijiro 

D. 1855: Zengoro Hozen 4. Fainting: Ca.950: Kose no-Kanaoka 
Ca. 1010: Takayoshi 

Ca. 1017: Yeishin Sozu 
1053-1140: Toba Sojo 
1146-1205: Fujiwara Takanobu 
Ca. 1250: Keion (?) 

Ca. 1250: Tosa Gon-no-kumi 
1351-1427: Cho Densu 

Ca. 1400: Shubun 

1420-1506: Sesshiu 

D. 1490: Kano Masanobu 1476-1559: Kano Motonobu 
Ca. 1600: Koyetsu 

1578-1650: Iwasa Matabei 
1602-74: Kano Tanyu 

1618-94: Hishikawa Moronobu 
1661-1716: Korin 

1718-70: Harunobu 

1733-95: Maruyami Okyo 
1742-1814: Kiyonaga 
1747-1821: Mori Zozen 
1753-1806: Utamaro 

Ca. 1790: Sharaku 

1760-1849: Hokusai 

1797-1858: Hiroshige 


IV. THE NEW JAPAN 


1853: Admiral Perry enters Uraga Bay 1854: Admiral Perry’s second visit 1854: 
Treaty of Kanagawa 

1862: The Richardson Affair 

1862: The bombardment of Kagoshima 1863: Ito and Inouye visit Europe 1868: 
Restoration of the imperial power 1868-1912: Meiji, Emperor 

1870: Tokyo becomes the imperial capital 1871: Abolition of feudalism 

1872: First Japanese railway 

1877: The Satsuma Rebellion 

1889: The new Constitution 

1894: The War with China 

1895: The annexation of Formosa 1902-22: The Anglo-Japanese Alliance 1904: 
The War with Russia 

1910: The annexation of Korea 

1912: End of the Meiji Era 1912-25: Taisho, Emperor 

1914: Capture of Tsingtao 

1915: The Twenty-one Demands 

1917: The Lansing-Ishii Agreement 1922: The Washington Conference 1924: 
The restriction of Japanese immigration into America 1925: Hirohito, Emperor 
1931: The invasion of Manchuria 1932: The attack at Shanghai 

1935: Notice given to terminate Washington Agreement in 1936 


I If this account be questioned as improbable, the objection has long since been answered by the most 
influential of Japanese critics, Moto-ori: “The very inconsistency is the proof of the authenticity of the 
record; for who would have gone out of his way to invent a story apparently so ridiculous and incredible?”2 


II The name Japan is probably a corruption of the Malay word for the islands-Japang or Japun; this is a 
rendering of the Japanese term Nippon, which in turn is a corruption of the Chinese name for “the place the 
sun comes from”—Jih-pen. The Japanese usually prefix to Nippon the adjective Dai, meaning “Great.” 


III Fuji-san (less classically Fuji-yama), idol of artists and priests, approximates to a gently sloping cone. 
Many thousands of pilgrims ascend its 12,365 feet in any year. Fuji (Ainu for “fire”) erupted last in 1707.5 


IV “This period named ‘Engi,’” says the enthusiastic Fenollosa, “must doubtless be reckoned the high- 
water mark of Japanese civilization, as Ming Huang’s had been that of China. Never again would either 
China or Japan be quite so rich, splendid, and full of free genius. . . . In general culture and luxurious 
refinement of a life which equally ministered to mind and body, not only not in Japan, but perhaps not in 
the world was there ever again anything quite so exquisite.”3! 


V Both rider and horse, we are told, were thrown into a panic by seeing the ghost of the brother whom 
Yoritomo had murdered; the horse stumbled, the rider fell, and Yoritomo died some months later, at the age 
of fifty-three.57 The story is vouched for by his enemies. 


VI The Spanish Armada of 1588, on its arrival in the English Channel, had some 120 ships, with 24,000 
men.38a 


VII In 1596 a Spanish galleon was forced into a Japanese harbor by Japanese boats, was purposely driven 
by them upon a reef that broke it in two, and then was pillaged by the local governor on the ground that 
Japanese law permitted the authorities to appropriate all vessels stranded on their shores. The outraged pilot, 
Landecho, protested to Hideyoshi’s Minister of Works, Masuda. Masuda asked how it was that the 
Christian Church had won so many lands to be subject to one man; and Landecho, being a seaman rather 
than a diplomat, answered: “Our kings begin by sending, into the countries they wish to conquer, religieux 
who induce the people to embrace our religion; and when they have made considerable progress, troops are 
sent who combine with the new Christians; and then our kings have not much trouble in accomplishing the 
rest.”59 


VIII Dates of rulers are of their accession and their assassinated or deposed death. Several abdicated, or 
were assassinated or deposed. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
The Makers of Japan 


THE history of Japan is an unfinished drama in which three acts have been 
played. The first—barring the primitive and legendary centuries—is classical 
Buddhist Japan (522-1603 A.D.), suddenly civilized by China and Korea, refined 
and softened by religion, and creating the historic masterpieces of Japanese 
literature and art. The second is the feudal and peaceful Japan of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate (1603-1868), isolated and self-contained, seeking no alien territory 
and no external trade, content with agriculture and wedded to art and philosophy. 
The third act is modern Japan, opened up in 1853 by an American fleet, forced 
by conditions within and without into trade and industry, seeking foreign 
materials and markets, fighting wars of irrepressible expansion, imitating the 
imperialistic ardor and methods of the West, and threatening both the 
ascendancy of the white race and the peace of the world. By every historical 
precedent the next act will be war. 

The Japanese have studied our civilization carefully, in order to absorb its 
values and surpass it. Perhaps we should be wise to study their civilization as 
patiently as they have studied ours, so that when the crisis comes that must issue 
either in war or understanding, we may be capable of understanding. 


I. THE CHILDREN OF THE GODS 
How Japan was created—The role of earthquakes 


In the beginning, says the oldest of Japanese histories,! were the gods Male 
and female they were born, and died, until at last two of them, Izanagi and 
Izanami, brother and sister, were commanded by the elder deities to create 
Japan. So they stood on the floating bridge of heaven, thrust down into the ocean 
a jeweled spear, and held it aloft in the sky. The drops that fell from the spear 
became the Sacred Islands. By watching the tadpoles in the water the gods 
learned the secret of copulation; Izanagi and Izanami mated, and gave birth to 
the Japanese race. From Izanagi’s left eye was born Amaterasu, Goddess of the 
Sun, and from her grandson Ninigi sprang in divine and unbroken lineage all the 


emperors of Dai Nippon. From that day until this there has been but one imperial 
dynasty in Japan.! 

There were 4,223 drops from the jeweled spear, for there are that number of 
islands in the archipelago called Japan,!! Six hundred of them are inhabited, but 
only five are of any considerable size. The largest-Hondo or Honshu—is 1,130 
miles long, averages some 73 miles in width, and contains in its 81,000 square 
miles half the area of the islands. Their situation, like their recent history, 
resembles that of England: the surrounding seas have protected them from 
conquest, while their 13,000 miles of seacoast have made them a seafaring 
people, destined by geographical encouragement and commercial necessity to a 
widespread mastery of the seas. Warm winds and currents from the south mingle 
with the cool air of the mountain-tops to give Japan an English climate, rich in 
rain and cloudy days* nourishing to short but rapid-running rivers, and 
propitious to vegetation and scenery. Here, outside the cities and the slums, half 
the land is an Eden in blossom-time; and the mountains are no tumbled heaps of 
rock and dirt, but artistic forms designed, like Fuji, in almost perfect lines.!!! 

Doubtless these isles were born of earthquakes rather than from dripping 
spears.© No other land—except, perhaps, South America—has suffered so 
bitterly from convulsions of the soil. In the year 599 the earth shook and 
swallowed villages in its laughter; meteors fell and comets flashed, and snow 
whitened the streets in mid-July; drought and famine followed, and millions of 
Japanese died. In 1703 an earthquake killed 32,000 in Tokyo alone. In 1885 the 
capital was wrecked again; great clefts opened in the earth, and engulfed 
thousands; the dead were carried away in cartloads and buried en masse. In 1923 
earthquake, tidal wave and fire took 100,000 lives in Tokyo, and 37,000 in 
Yokahama and nearby; Kamakura, so kind to Buddha, was almost totally 
destroyed,’ while the benign colossus of the Hindu saint survived shaken but 
unperturbed amid the ruins, as if to illustrate the chief lesson of history—that the 
gods can be silent in many languages. The people were for a moment puzzled by 
this abundance of disaster in a land divinely created and ruled; at last they 
explained the agitations as due to a large subterranean fish, which wriggled 
when its slumber was disturbed. They do not seem to have thought of 
abandoning this adventurous habitat; on the day after the last great quake the 
school-children used bits of broken plaster for pencils, and the tiles of their 
shattered homes for slates.2 The nation bore patiently these lashings of 
circumstance, and emerged from repeated ruin undiscourageably industrious, 
and ominously brave. 


II. PRIMITIVE JAPAN 


Racial components—Early civilization—Religion— “Shinto ”— 
Buddhism—The beginnings of art—The “Great Reform” 


Japanese origins, like all others, are lost in the cosmic nebula of theory. Three 
elements appear to be mingled in the race: a primitive white strain through the 
“Ainus” who seem to have entered Japan from the region of the Amur River in 
neolithic times; a yellow, Mongol strain coming from or through Korea about 
the seventh century before Christ; and a brown-black, Malay and Indonesian 
strain filtering in from the islands of the south. Here, as elsewhere, a mingling of 
diverse stocks preceded by many hundreds of years the establishment of a new 
racial type speaking with a new voice and creating a new civilization. That the 
mixture is not yet complete may be seen in the contrast between the tall, slim, 
long-headed aristocrat and the short, stout, broad-headed common man. 

Chinese annals of the fourth century describe the Japanese as “dwarfs,” and 
add that “they have neither oxen nor wild beasts; they tattoo their faces in 
patterns varying with their rank; they wear garments woven in one piece; they 
have spears, bows and arrows tipped with stone or iron. They wear no shoes, are 
law-abiding and polygamous, addicted to strong drink and long-lived. . . . The 
women smear their bodies with pink and scarlet” paint.!! “There is no theft,” 
these records state, “and litigation is infrequent”;!2 civilization had hardly 
begun. Lafcadio Hearn, with uxorious clairvoyance, painted this early age as an 
Eden unsullied with exploitation or poverty; and Fenollosa pictured the 
peasantry as composed of independent soldier-gentlemen.!5 Handicrafts came 
over from Korea in the third century A.D., and were soon organized into guilds.14 
Beneath these free artisans was a considerable slave class, recruited from prisons 
and battlefields.15 Social organization was partly feudal, partly tribal; some 
peasants tilled the soil as vassals of landed barons, and each clan had its well- 
nigh sovereign head.!© Government was primitively loose and weak. 

Animism and totemism, ancestor worship and sex worship!’ satisfied the 
religious needs of the early Japanese. Spirits were everywhere—in the planets 
and stars of the sky, in the plants and insects of the field, in trees and beasts and 
men.!8 Deities innumerable hovered over the home and its inmates, and danced 
in the flame and glow of the lamp.!9 Divination was practised by burning the 
bones of a deer or the shell of a tortoise, and studying with expert aid the marks 
and lines produced by the fire; by this means, say the ancient Chinese chronicles, 
“they ascertain good and bad luck, and whether or not to undertake journeys and 
voyages.”20 The dead were feared and worshiped, for their ill will might 


generate much mischief in the world; to placate them precious objects were 
placed in their graves—for example, a sword in the case of a man, a mirror in the 
case of a woman; and prayers and delicacies were offered before their ancestral 
tablets every day.2! Human sacrifices were resorted to now and then to stop 
excessive rain or to ensure the stability of a building or a wall; and the retainers 
of a dead lord were occasionally buried with him to defend him in his 
epilogue.22 

Out of ancestor worship came the oldest living religion of Japan. Shinto, the 
Way of the Gods, took three forms: the domestic cult of family ancestors, the 
communal cult of clan ancestors, and the state cult of the imperial ancestors and 
the founding gods. The divine progenitor of the imperial line was addressed with 
humble petitions, seven times a year, by the emperor or his representatives; and 
special prayers were offered up to him when the nation was embarking upon 
some particularly holy cause, like the taking of Shantung (1914).23 Shinto 
required no creed, no elaborate ritual, no moral code; it had no special 
priesthood, and no consoling doctrine of immortality and heaven; all that it 
asked of its devotees was an occasional pilgrimage, and pious reverence for 
one’s ancestors, the emperor, and the past. It was for a time superseded because 
it was too modest in its rewards and its demands. 

In 522 Buddhism, which had entered China five hundred years before, passed 
over from the continent, and began a rapid conquest of Japan. Two elements met 
to give it victory: the religious needs of the people, and the political needs of the 
State. For it was not Buddha’s Buddhism that came, agnostic, pessimistic and 
puritan, dreaming of blissful extinction; it was the Mahayana Buddhism of 
gentle gods like Amida and Kwannon, of cheerful ceremonial, saving 
Bodhisattwas, and personal immortality. Better still, it inculcated, with 
irresistible grace, all those virtues of piety, peacefulness and obedience which 
make a people amenable to government; it gave to the oppressed such hopes and 
consolations as might reconcile them to content with their simple lot; it 
redeemed the prose and routine of a laborious life with the poetry of myth and 
prayer and the drama of colorful festival; and it offered to the people that unity 
of feeling and belief which statesmen have always welcomed as a source of 
social order and a pillar of national strength. 

We do not know whether it was statesmanship or piety that brought victory to 
Buddhism in Japan. When, in 586 a.D., the Emperor Yomei died, the succession 
was contested in arms by two rival families, both of them politically devoted to 
the new creed. Prince Shotoku Taishi, who had been born, we are told, with a 
holy relic clasped in his infant hand, led the Buddhist faction to victory, 
established the Empress Suiko on the throne, and for twenty-nine years (592- 


621) ruled the Sacred Islands as Prince Imperial and Regent. He lavished funds 
upon Buddhist temples, encouraged and supported the Buddhist clergy, 
promulgated the Buddhist ethic in national decrees, and became in general the 
Ashoka of Japanese Buddhism. He patronized the arts and sciences, imported 
artists and artisans from Korea and China, wrote history, painted pictures, and 
supervised the building of the Horiuji Temple, the oldest extant masterpiece in 
the art history of Japan. 

Despite the work of this versatile civilizer, and all the virtues inculcated or 
preached by Buddhism, another violent crisis came to Japan within a generation 
after Shotoku’s death. An ambitious aristocrat, Kamatari, arranged with Prince 
Naka a palace revolution that marked so definite a change in the political history 
of Nippon that native historians refer to it enthusiastically as the “Great Reform” 
(645). The heir-apparent was assassinated, a senile puppet was placed upon the 
throne, and Kamatari as chief minister, through Prince Naka as heir-apparent and 
then as Emperor Tenchi, reconstructed the Japanese government into an 
autocratic imperial power. The sovereign was elevated from the leadership of the 
principal clan to paramount authority over every official in Japan; all governors 
were to be appointed by him, all taxes paid directly to him, all the land of the 
realm was declared his. Japan graduated rapidly from a loose association of 
clans and semi-feudal chieftains into a closely-knit monarchical state. 


III. THE IMPERIAL AGE 


The emperors—The aristocracy—The influence of China—The 
Golden Age of Kyoto—Decadence 


From that time onward the emperor enjoyed impressive titles. Sometimes he 
was Called Tenshi, or “Son of Heaven”; usually Tenno, or “Heavenly King”; 
rarely Mikado, or “August Gateway.” He had the distinction of receiving a new 
appellation after his death, and of being known in history by an individual name 
quite different from that which he bore during his life. To ensure the continuity 
of the imperial line, the emperor was allowed to have as many wives or consorts 
as he desired; and the succession went not necessarily to his first son, but to any 
of his progeny who seemed to him, or to the Warwicks of the time, most likely 
to prove strongest, or weakest, on the throne. In the early days of the Kyoto 
period the emperors inclined to piety; some of them abdicated to become 
Buddhist monks, and one of them forbade fishing as an insult to Buddha.29 
Yozei was a troublesome exception who illustrated the perils of active 


monarchy: he made people climb trees, and then shot them down with bow and 
arrow; he seized maidens in the street, tied them up with lute strings, and cast 
them into ponds; it pleased His Majesty to ride through the capital and to belabor 
the citizens with his whip; at last his subjects deposed him in an outbreak of 
political impiety rare in the history of Japan.26 In 794 the headquarters of the 
government were removed from Nara to Nagaoka, and shortly thereafter to 
Kyoto (“Capital of Peace”); this remained the capital during those four centuries 
(794-1192) which most historians agree in calling the Golden Age of Japan. By 
1190 Kyoto had a population of half a million, more than any European city of 
the time except Constantinople and Cordova.2’ One part of the town was given 
over to the cottages and hovels of the populace, which seems to have lived 
cheerfully in its humble poverty; another part, discreetly secluded, contained the 
gardens and palaces of the aristocracy and the Imperial Family. The people of 
the court were appropriately called “Dwellers above the Clouds.”28 For here as 
elsewhere the progress of civilization and technology had brought an increase in 
social distinctions; the rough equality of pioneer days had given way to the 
inequality that comes inevitably when increasing wealth is distributed among 
men ac cording to their diverse capacity, character, and privilege. Great families 
arose like the Fujiwara, the Taira, the Minamoto and the Sugawara, who made 
and unmade emperors, and fought with one another in the lusty manner of the 
Italian Renaissance. Sugawara Michizane endeared himself to Japan by his 
patronage of literature, and is now worshiped as the God of Letters, in whose 
honor a school holiday is declared on the twenty-fifth day of every month; and 
the young Shogun Minamoto Sanetomo distinguished himself by composing on 
the morning before his assassination this simple stanza, in the chastest Japanese 
style: 


If I should come no more, 
Plum-tree beside my door, 
Forget not thou the spring, 
Faithfully blossoming.29 


Under the enlightened Daigo (898-930), greatest of the emperors set up by the 
Fujiwara clan, Japan continued to absorb, and began to rival, the culture and 
luxury of China, then flourishing at its height under the T’ang. Having taken 
their religion from the Middle Kingdom, the Japanese proceeded to take from 
the same source their dress and their sports, their cooking and their writing, their 
poetry and their administrative methods, their music and their arts, their gardens 
and their architecture; even their handsome capitals, Nara and Kyoto, were laid 


out in imitation of Ch’ang-an.30 Japan imported Chinese culture a thousand 
years ago as it imported Europe and America in our own day: first with haste, 
then with discrimination; jealously maintaining its own spirit and character, 
zealously adapting the new ways to ancient and native ends. 

Stimulated by its great neighbor, and protected by orderly and continuous 
government, Japan now entered that Engi period (901-922) which is accounted 
the acme of the Golden Age.![Y Wealth accumulated, and was centered in a 
fashionable life of luxury, refinement and culture hardly equaled again until the 
courts of the Medici and the salons of the French Enlightenment. Kyoto became 
the Paris and Versailles of France, elegant in poetry and dress, practised in 
manners and arts, and setting for all the nation the standards of learning and 
taste. Every appetite was full and free; the cuisine invented novelties for the 
palate and heaped up feasts for gourmands and gourmets; and fornication or 
adultery was winked at as a very venial sin.32 Silks of fine texture clothed every 
lord and lady, and harmonies of color wavered on every sleeve. Music and the 
dance adorned the life of temple and court, and graced aristocratic homes 
attractively landscaped without, and luxuriously finished with interiors of bronze 
or pearl, ivory or gold, or wood most delicately carved.°3 Literature flourished, 
and morals decayed. 

Such epochs of glittering refinement tend to be brief, for they rest insecurely 
upon concentrated wealth that may at any moment be destroyed by the 
fluctuations of trade, the impatience of the exploited, or the fortunes of war. The 
extravagance of the court finally ruined the solvency of the state; the exaltation 
of culture above ability filled administrative posts with incompetent poetasters, 
under whose scented noses corruption multiplied unnoticed; at last offices were 
sold to the highest bidder.24 Crime rose among the poor as luxury mounted 
among the rich; brigands and pirates infested the roads and the seas, and preyed 
impartially upon the people and the emperor; tax-gatherers were robbed as they 
brought their revenues to the court. Gangs of bandits were organized in the 
provinces, and even in the capital itself; for a time Japan’s most notorious 
criminal, like ours, lived in open splendor, too powerful to be arrested or 
annoyed.°° The neglect of martial habits and virtues, or military organization and 
defense, left the government exposed to assault from any ruthless buccaneer. 
The great families raised their own armies, and began an epoch of civil war in 
which they contended chaotically for the right to name the emperor. The 
emperor himself was every day more helpless, while the heads of the clans 
became again almost independent lords. Once more history moved in its ancient 
oscillation between a powerful central government and a feudal decentralized 
regime. 


IV. THE DICTATORS 


The “shoguns”—The Kamakura “Bakufu”—The Hojo Regency— 
Kublai Khan’s invasion—The Ashikaga Shogunate—The three 
buccaneers 


Tempted by this situation, a class of military dictators arose, who assumed 
full authority over various sections of the archipelago, and recognized the 
emperor merely as the divine facade of Japan, to be maintained at a minimum of 
expense. The peasants, no longer protected from bandits by imperial armies or 
police, paid taxes to the shoguns, or generals, instead of to the emperor, for only 
the shoguns were able to safeguard them from robbery.°° The feudal system 
triumphed in Japan for the same reason that it had triumphed in Europe: local 
sources of authority grew in power as a central and distant government failed to 
maintain security and order. 

About the year 1192 a member of the Minamoto clan, Yoritomo, gathered 
about him an army of soldiers and vassals, and established an independent 
authority which, from its seat, acquired the name of the “Kamakura Bakufu.” 
The very word bakufu meant a military office, and indicated bluntly the nature of 
the new regime. The great Yoritomo died suddenly in 1198,V and was succeeded 
by his weakling sons; for, says a Japanese proverb, “the great man has no 
seed.”38 A rival family set up in 1199 the “Hojo Regency,” which for 134 years 
ruled the shoguns who ruled the emperors. Kublai Khan took advantage of this 
trinitarian government to attempt the conquest of Japan, for clever Koreans, 
fearful of it, had described it to him as desirably rich. Kublai ordered from his 
ship-builders so vast a fleet that Chinese poets represented the hills as mourning 
for their denuded forests.39 The Japanese, in heroic retrospect, reckoned the 
vessels at 70,000, but less patriotic historians are content with 3,500 ships and 
100,000 men. This gigantic armada appeared off the coast of Japan late in the 
year 1291. The brave islanders sailed out to meet it in an improvised and 
comparatively tiny fleet; but, as in the case of a smaller but more famous 
Armada,V! a “Great Wind,” renowned in thankful memory, arose, smashed the 
ships of the mighty Khan upon the rocks, drowned 70,000 of his sailors, and 
saved the others for a life of slavery in Japan. 

The turn of the Hojos came in 1333. For they, too, had been poisoned by 
power, and hereditary rule had passed in time from scoundrels and geniuses to 
cowards and fools. Takatoki, last of the line, had a passion for dogs; he accepted 
them in lieu of taxes, and collected from four to five thousand of them; he kept 


them in kennels with gold and silver decorations, fed them on fish and fowl, and 
had them carried in palanquins to take the air. The contemporary emperor, Go 
Daigo, saw in the degeneration of his keepers an opportunity to reassert the 
imperial power. The Minamoto and Ashikaga clans rallied to him, and led his 
forces, after many defeats, to victory over the Regency. Takatoki and 870 of his 
vassals and generals retired to a temple, drank a last cup of sake, and committed 
hara-kiri. “This,” said one of them as he pulled out his intestines with his own 
hand, “gives a fine relish to the wine.”49 

Ashikaga Takauji turned against the Emperor whom he had helped to restore, 
fought with successful stratagem and treachery the armies sent to subdue him, 
replaced Go Daigo with the puppet emperor Kogon, and set up at Kyoto that 
Ashikaga Shogunate which was to rule Japan through 250 years of chaos and 
intermittent civil war. It must be admitted that part of this disorder was due to 
the nobler side of the Ashikaga dictators—their love and patronage of art. 
Yoshimitsu, tired of strife, turned his hand to painting, and became not the least 
artist of his time; Yoshimasa befriended many painters, subsidized a dozen arts, 
and grew into so refined a connoisseur that the pieces selected by him and his 
associates are the most coveted prizes of collectors today.4! Meanwhile, 
however, the prosaic tasks of organization were neglected, and neither the rich 
shoguns nor the impoverished emperors seemed able to maintain public security 
or peace. 

It was this very chaos and looseness of life, and the call of the nation for 
leaders who would give it order, that produced a trio of buccaneers famous in 
Japanese history. In their youth, says tradition, Nobunaga, Hideyoshi and 
Iyeyasu resolved together to restore unity to their country, and each took a 
solemn oath that he would obey as vassal whichever of the others should win the 
imperial consent to administer Japan.42 Nobunaga tried first, and failed; 
Hideyoshi tried second, and died just short of success; Iyeyasu bided his time, 
tried last of all, founded the Tokugawa Shogunate, and inaugurated one of the 
longest periods of peace, and one of the richest epochs of art, in human history. 


V. GREAT MONKEY-FACE 


The rise of Hideyoshi—The attack upon Korea—The conflict with 
Christianity 


Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, as the Japanese would instructively put it, were 
contemporaries of the great Hideyoshi. He was a peasant’s son, known to his 


friends, and later to his subjects, as Sarumen Kanja—“Monkey-Face”; for not 
even Confucius could rival him in ugliness. Unable to discipline him, his parents 
sent him to a monastic school; but Hideyoshi made such fun of the Buddhist 
priests, and raised such turmoil and insurrections, that he was expelled. He was 
apprenticed to various trades, and was discharged thirty-seven times;43 he 
became a bandit, decided that more could be stolen by law than against it, joined 
the service of a Samurai (i.e., a “sword-bearing man”), saved his master’s life, 
and was thereafter allowed to carry a sword. He joined Nobunaga, helped him 
with brains as well as courage, and, when Nobunaga died (1582), took the lead 
of the lawless rebels who had set out to conquer their native land. Within three 
years Hideyoshi had made himself ruler of half the empire, had won the 
admiration of the impotent emperor, and felt strong enough to digest Korea and 
China. “With Korean troops,” he modestly announced to the Son of Heaven, 
“aided by your illustrious influence, I intend to bring the whole of China under 
my sway. When that is effected, the three countries (China, Korea and Japan) 
will be one. I shall do it as easily as a man rolls up a piece of matting and carries 
it away under his arm.”44 He tried hard; but a villainous Korean invented a metal 
war-boat—a pre-plagiarism of the Monitor and the Merrimac—and destroyed 
one after another of the troop-laden ships that Hideyoshi had dispatched to 
Korea (1592). Seventy-two vessels were sunk in one day, and the very sea ran 
blood; forty-eight other vessels were beached and deserted by the Japanese, and 
bumed to the water by the victors. After an indecisive alternation of successes 
and defeats the attempt to conquer Korea and China was postponed until the 
twentieth century. Hideyoshi, said the Korean king, had tried to “measure the 
ocean in a cockle-shell.”45 

Meanwhile Hideyoshi had settled down to enjoy and administer the Regency 
that he had established. He provided himself with three hundred concubines, but 
he bestowed a substantial sum upon the peasant wife whom he had long ago 
divorced. He looked up one of his old employers, and returned to him with 
interest the money that he had stolen from him in apprentice days. He did not 
dare ask the Emperor’s consent to his assumption of the title of Shogun; but his 
contemporaries gave him, in compensation, the name of Taiko, or “Great 
Sovereign,” which, by one of those strange verbal Odysseys that characterize 
philology, is now entering our language as tycoon. “Cunning and crafty beyond 
belief,” as a missionary described him,46 he subtly disarmed the people by 
ordering all metal weapons to be contributed as material for a colossal statue— 
the Daibutsu, or Great Buddha, of Kyoto. He appears to have had no religious 
beliefs, but he was not above making use of religion for the purposes of ambition 
or statesmanship. 


Christianity had come to Japan in 1549 in the person of one of the first and 
noblest of Jesuits, St. Francis Xavier. The little community which he established 
grew so rapidly that within a generation after his coming there were seventy 
Jesuits and 150,000 converts in the empire.47 They were so numerous in 
Nagasaki that they made that trading port a Christian city, and persuaded its 
local ruler, Omura, to use direct action in spreading the new faith.48 “Within 
Nagasaki territory,” says Lafcadio Hearn, “Buddhism was totally suppressed— 
its priests being persecuted and driven away.”49 Alarmed at this spiritual 
invasion, and suspecting it of political designs, Hideyoshi sent a messenger to 
the Vice-Provincial of the Jesuits in Japan, armed with five peremptory 
questions: 


1. Why, and by what authority, he (the Vice-Provincial) and his 
religieux (members of religious orders) constrained Hideyoshi’s 
subjects to become Christians? 

2. Why they induced their disciples and their sectaries to overthrow 
temples? 

3. Why they persecuted the Buddhist priests? 

4. Why they and the other Portuguese ate animals useful to man, 
such as oxen and cows? 

5. Why he allowed the merchants of his nation to buy Japanese and 
make slaves of them in the Indies?°° 


Not satisfied with the replies, Hideyoshi issued, in 1587, the following edict: 


Having learned from our faithful councillors that foreign religieux 
have come into our realm, where they preach a law contrary to that of 
Japan, and that they have even had the audacity to destroy temples 
dedicated to our (native gods) Kami and Hotoke; although this outrage 
merits the severest punishment, wishing nevertheless to show them 
mercy, we order them under pain of death to quit Japan within twenty 
days. During that space no harm or hurt will come to them. But at the 
expiration of that term, we order that if any of them be found in our 
States, they shall be seized and punished as the greatest criminals.5! 


Amid all these alarms the great buccaneer found time to encourage artists, to 
take part in No plays, and to support Rikyu in making the tea ceremony a 
stimulant to Japanese pottery and an essential adornment of Japanese life. He 
died in 1598, having exacted from lyeyasu a promise to build a new capital at 


Yedo (now Tokyo), and to recognize Hideyoshi’s son Hideyori as heir to the 
Regency in Japan. 


VI. THE GREAT SHOGUN 


The accession of lyeyasu—His philosophy—lyeyasu and Christianity 
—Death of lyeyasu—The Tokugawa Shogunate 


Hideyoshi being dead, lyeyasu pointed out that he had drawn the blood for his 
oath not from his finger or his gums, as the code of the Samurai required, but 
from a scratch behind his ear; hence the oath was not binding.52 He 
overwhelmed the forces of certain rival leaders at Sekigahara in a battle that left 
40,000 dead. He tolerated Hideyori till his coming of age made him dangerous, 
and then suggested to him the wisdom of submission. Rebuked, he besieged the 
gigantic Castle of Osaka where Hideyori was established, captured it while the 
youth committed hara-kiri, and ensured his hold upon power by killing all of 
Hideyori’s children, legitimate and illegitimate. Then lyeyasu organized peace as 
ably and ruthlessly as he had organized war, and administered Japan so well that 
it was content to be ruled by his posterity and his principles for eight 
generations. 

He was a man of his own ideas, and made his morals as he went along. When 
a very presentable woman came to him with the complaint that one of his 
officials had killed her husband in order to possess her, lyeyasu ordered the 
official to disembowel himself, and made the lady his concubine.°? Like 
Socrates he ranked wisdom as the only virtue, and charted some of its paths in 
that strange “Legacy,” or intellectual testament, which he bequeathed to his 
family at his death. 


Life is like unto a long journey with a heavy burden. Let thy step be 
slow and steady, that thou stumble not. Persuade thyself that 
imperfection and inconvenience is the natural lot of mortals, and there 
will be no room for discontent, neither for despair. When ambitious 
desires arise in thy heart, recall the days of extremity thou hast passed 
through. Forbearance is the root of quietness and assurance forever. 
Look upon wrath as thy enemy. If thou knowest only what it is to 
conquer, and knowest not what it is to be defeated, woe unto thee; it 
will fare ill with thee. Find fault with thyself rather than with others.°4 


Having captured power by arms, he decided that Japan had no need of further 
war, and devoted himself to furthering the ways and virtues of peace. To win the 
Samurai from the habits of the sword he encouraged them to study literature and 
philosophy, and to contribute to the arts; and under the rule which he 
established, culture flourished in Japan and militarism decayed. “The people,” he 
wrote, “are the foundation of the Empire,”55 and he invoked the “special 
commiseration” of his successors for the “widower, the widowed, the orphaned 
and the lonely.” But he had no democratic predispositions: the greatest of all 
crimes, he thought, was insubordination; a “fellow” who stepped out of his rank 
was to be cut down on the spot; and the entire family of a rebel should be put to 
death.°© The feudal order, in his judgment, was the best that could be devised for 
actual human beings; it provided a rational balance between central and local 
power, it established a natural and hereditary system of social and economic 
organization, and it preserved the continuity of a society without subjecting it to 
despotic authority. It must be admitted that Iyeyasu organized the most perfect 
form of feudal government ever known.9°7 

Like most statesmen he thought of religion chiefly as an organ of social 
discipline, and regretted that the variety of human beliefs canceled half this good 
by the disorder of hostile creeds. To his completely political mind the traditional 
faith of the Japanese people—a careless mixture of Shintoism and Buddhism— 
was an invaluable bond cementing the race into spiritual unity, moral order and 
patriotic devotion; and though at first he approached Christianity with the lenient 
eye and broad intelligence of Akbar, and refrained from enforcing against it the 
angry edicts of Hideyoshi, he was disturbed by its intolerance, its bitter 
denunciation of the native faith as idolatry, and the discord which its passionate 
dogmatism aroused not only between the converts and the nation, but among the 
neophytes themselves. Finally his resentment was stirred by the discovery that 
missionaries sometimes allowed themselves to be used as vanguards for 
conquerors, and were, here and there, conspiring against the Japanese state.°8VII 
In 1614 he forbade the practice or preaching of the Christian religion in Japan, 
and ordered all converts either to depart from the country or to renounce their 
new beliefs. Many priests evaded the decree, and some of them were arrested. 
None was executed during the lifetime of Iyeyasu; but after his death the fury of 
the bureaucrats was turned against the Christians, and a violent and brutal 
persecution ensued which practically stamped Christianity out of Japan. In 1638 
the remaining Christians gathered to the number of 37,000 on the peninsula of 
Shimabara, fortified it, and made a last stand for the freedom of worship. 
Iyemitsu, grandson of Iyeyasu, sent a large armed force to subdue them. When, 


after a three months’ siege, their stronghold was taken, all but one hundred and 
five of the survivors were massacred in the streets. 

Iyeyasu and Shakespeare were contemporaries in death. The doughty Shogun 
left his power to his son Hidetada, with a simple admonition: “Take care of the 
people. Strive to be virtuous. Never neglect to protect the country.” And to the 
nobles who stood at his deathbed he left advice in the best tradition of Confucius 
and Mencius: “My son has now come of age. I feel no anxiety for the future of 
the state. But should my successor commit any grave fault in his administration, 
do you administer affairs yourselves. The country is not the country of one man, 
but the country of the nation. If my descendants lose their power because of their 
misdeeds, I shall not regret it.”©° 

His descendants conducted themselves much better than monarchs can 
usually be expected to behave over a great length of time. Hidetada was a 
harmless mediocrity; Iyemitsu represented a stronger mood of the stock, and 
sternly suppressed a movement to restore to actual power the still reigning but 
not ruling emperors. Tsunayoshi lavished patronage upon men of letters, and on 
the great rival schools of painting, Kano and Tosa, that embellished the Genroku 
age (1688-1703). Yoshimune set himself to the ever-recurrent purpose of 
abolishing poverty, at the very time when his treasury faced an unusual deficit. 
He borrowed extensively from the merchant class, attacked the extravagance of 
the rich, and stoically reduced the expenditures of his government, even to the 
extent of dismissing the fifty fairest ladies of the court. He dressed in cotton 
cloth, slept on a peasant’s pallet, and dined on the simplest fare. He had a 
complaint box placed before the palace of the Supreme Court, and invited the 
people to submit criticisms of any governmental policy or official. When one 
Yamashita sent in a caustic indictment of his whole administration Yoshimune 
had the document read aloud in public, and rewarded the author for his candor 
with a substantial gift.61 

It was the judgment of Lafcadio Hearn that “the Tokugawa period was the 
happiest in the long life of the nation.”®2 History, though it can never quite know 
the past, inclines tentatively to the same conclusion. How could one, seeing 
Japan today, suspect that on those now excited islands, only a century ago, lived 
a people poor but content, enjoying a long epoch of peace under the rule of a 
military class, and pursuing in quiet isolation the highest aims of literature and 
art? 


CHAPTER XXIX 
The Political and Moral Foundations 


A tentative approach 


IE, NOW, we try to picture the Japan that died in 1853, we should remember 
that it may be as hard to understand, as it might be to fight, a people five 
thousand miles distant, and differing from us in color and language, government 
and religion, manners and morals, character and ideals, literature and art. Hearn 
was more intimate with Japan than any other Western writer of his time, and yet 
he spoke of “the immense difficulty of perceiving and comprehending what 
underlies the surface of Japanese life.”! “Your information about us,” a genial 
Japanese essayist reminds the Occident, “is based on the meagre translations of 
our immense literature, if not on the unreliable anecdotes of passing travelers. . . 
. We Asiatics are often appalled by the curious web of facts and fancies which 
has been woven concerning us. We are pictured as living on the perfume of the 
lotus, if not on mice and cockroaches.”2 What follows, therefore, is a tentative 
approach—based upon the briefest direct acquaintance—to Japanese civilization 
and character; each student must correct it by long and personal experience. The 
first lesson of philosophy is that we may all be mistaken. 


I. THE SAMURAI 


The powerless emperor—The powers of the “shogun”—The sword of 
the “Samurai”—The code of the “Samurai”—“Hara-kiri”—The 
Fortyseven “Ronin”—A commuted sentence 


Theoretically at the head of the nation was the divine emperor. The actually 
ruling house—the hereditary shogunate—allowed the emperor and his court 
$25,000 a year for maintaining the impressive and useful fiction of uninterrupted 
rule.’ Many people of the court practised some domestic handicraft to sustain 
themselves: some made umbrellas, others made chopsticks, or toothpicks, or 
playing cards. The Tokugawa shoguns made it a principle to leave the emperor 
no authority whatever, to seclude him from the people, to surround him with 


women, and to weaken him with effeminacy and idleness. The imperial family 
yielded its powers gracefully, and contented itself with dictating the fashions of 
aristocratic dress.3 

Meanwhile the shogun luxuriated in the slowly growing wealth of Japan, and 
assumed prerogatives normally belonging to the emperor. When he was borne 
through the streets in his ox-carriage or palanquin the police required every 
house along the route, and all the shutters of upper windows, to be closed; all 
fires were to be extinguished, all dogs and cats were to be locked up, and the 
people themselves were to kneel by the roadside with their heads upon their 
hands and their hands upon the ground.4 The shogun had a large personal 
retinue, including four jesters, and eight cultured ladies dedicated to entertain 
him without reserve.° He was advised by a cabinet of twelve members: a “Great 
Senior,” five “Seniors” or ministers, and six “Sub-Elders” who formed a junior 
council. As in China, a Board of Censors supervised all administrative offices, 
and kept watch upon the feudal lords. These lords, or Daimyo (“Great Name”), 
formally acknowledged allegiance only to the emperor; and some of them, like 
the Shimadzu family that ruled Satsuma, successfully limited the shogun’s 
authority, and finally overthrew it. 

Below the lords were the baronets, and below these the squires; and serving 
the lords were a million or more Samurai—sword-bearing guardsmen. The basic 
principle of Japanese feudal society was that every gentleman was a soldier, and 
every soldier a gentleman;® here lay the sharpest difference between Japan and 
that pacific China which thought that every gentleman should be a scholar rather 
than a warrior. Though they loved, and partly formed themselves on, such 
swashbuckling novels as the Chinese Romance of the Three Kingdoms, the 
Samurai scorned mere learning, and called the literary savant a book-smelling 
sot.’ They had many privileges: they were exempt from taxation, received a 
regular stipend of rice from the baron whom they served, and performed no labor 
except occasionally to die for their country. They looked down upon love as a 
graceful game, and preferred Greek friendship; they made a business of 
gambling and brawling, and kept their swords in condition by paying the 
executioner to let them cut off condemned heads.® His sword, in Iyeyasu’s 
famous phrase, was “the soul of the Samurai” and found remarkably frequent 
expression despite prolonged national peace. He had the right, according to 
Iyeyasu9, to cut down at once any member of the lower classes who offended 
him; and when his steel was new and he wished to make trial of it, he was as 
likely to try it on a beggar as on a dog.10 “A famous swordsman having obtained 
a new sword,” says Longford, “took up his place by the Nihon Bashi (the central 
bridge of Yedo) to await a chance of testing it. By and by a fat peasant came 


along, merrily drunk, and the swordsman dealt him the Nashi-wari (pear-splitter) 
so effectively that he cut him right through from the top of his head down to the 
fork. The peasant continued on his way, not knowing that anything had 
happened to him, till he stumbled against a coolie, and fell in two neatly severed 
pieces.”!1 Of such trivial consequence is the difference, so troublesome to 
philosophers, between the One and the Many. 

The Samurai had other graces than this jolly despatch with which they 
transformed time into eternity. They accepted a stern code of honor—Bushidol!l 
or the Way of the Knight—whose central theory was its definition of virtue: “the 
power of deciding upon a certain course of conduct in accordance with reason, 
without wavering; to die when it is right to die, to strike when it is right to 
strike.”!2 They were tried by their own code, but it was more severe than the 
common law.!5 They despised all material enterprise and gain, and refused to 
lend, borrow or count money; they seldom broke a promise, and they risked their 
lives readily for anyone who appealed to them for just aid. They made a 
principle of hard and frugal living; they limited themselves to one meal a day, 
and accustomed themselves to eat any food that came to hand, and to hold it. 
They bore all suffering silently, and suppressed every display of emotion; their 
women were taught to rejoice when informed that their husbands had been killed 
on the battlefield.14 They recognized no obligation except that of loyalty to their 
superiors; this was, in their code, a higher law than parental or filial love. It was 
a common thing for a Samurai to disembowel himself on the death of his lord, in 
order to serve and protect him in the other world. When the Shogun Iyemitsu 
was dying in 1651 he reminded his prime minister, Hotto, of this duty of junshi, 
or “following in death”; Hotto killed himself without a word, and several 
subordinates imitated him.1° When the Emperor Mutsuhito went to his ancestors 
in 1912 General Nogi and his wife committed suicide in loyalty to him.!6 Not 
even the traditions of Rome’s finest soldiers bred greater courage, asceticism and 
self-control than were demanded by the code of the Samurai. 

The final law of Bushido was hara-kiri—suicide by disembowelment. The 
occasions when this would be expected of a Samurai were almost beyond count, 
and the practice of it so frequent that little notice was taken of it. If a man of 
rank had been condemned to death he was allowed, as an expression of the 
emperor’s esteem, to cut through his abdomen from left to right and then down 
to the pelvis with the small sword which he always carried for this purpose. If he 
had been defeated in battle, or had been compelled to surrender, he was as like 
as not to rip open his belly. (Hara-kiri means belly-cutting; it is a vulgar word 
seldom used by the Japanese, who prefer to call it seppuku.) When, in 1895, 
Japan yielded to European pressure and abandoned Liaotung, forty military men 


committed hara-kiri in protest. During the war of 1905 many officers and men in 
the Japanese navy killed themselves rather than be captured by the Russians. If 
his superior did something offensive to him, the good Samurai might gash 
himself to death at his master’s gate. The art of seppuku—the precise ritual of 
ripping—was one of the first items in the education of Samurai youth; and the 
last tribute of affection that could be paid to a friend was to stand by him and cut 
off his head as soon as he had carved his paunch.!” Out of this training, and the 
traditions bound up with it, has come some part of the Japanese soldier’s 
comparative fearlessness of death.!!! 

Murder, like suicide, was allowed occasionally to replace the law. Feudal 
Japan economized on policemen not only by having many bonzes, but by 
allowing the son or brother of a murdered man to take the law into his own hand; 
and this recognition of the right of revenge, though it begot half the novels and 
plays of Japanese literature, intercepted many crimes. The Samurai, however, 
usually felt called upon to commit hara-kiri after exercising this privilege of 
personal revenge. When the famous Fortyseven Ronin (“Wave Men’—i.e., 
unattached Samurai), to avenge a death, had cut off the head of Kotsuké no Suké 
with supreme courtesy and the most refined apologies, they retired in dignity to 
estates named by the Shogun, and neatly killed themselves (1703). Priests 
returned Kotsuké’s head to his retainers, who gave them this simple receipt: 


Memorandum: 

Item: One head. 

Item: One paper parcel. 

The above articles are acknowledged to have been received. 


(Signed) Sayada Mogobai 
Saito Kunai 


This is probably the most famous and typical event in the history of Japan, and 
one of the most significant for the understanding of Japanese character. Its 
protagonists are still, in the popular view, heroes and saints; to this day pious 
hands deck their graves, and incense never ceases to rise before their resting 
place.19 

Towards the end of Iyeyasu’s regency two brothers, Sakon and Naiki, twenty- 
four and seventeen years of age respectively, tried to kill him because of wrongs 
which they felt that he had inflicted upon their father. They were caught as they 
entered the camp, and were sentenced to death. Iyeyasu was so moved by their 


courage that he commuted their sentences to self-disembowelment; and in 
accord with the customs of the time he included their younger brother, the eight- 
year-old Hachimaro, in this merciful decree. The physician who attended the 
boys has left us a description of the scene: 


When they were all seated in a row for final despatch, Sakon turned to 
the youngest and said—“Go thou first, for I wish to be sure that thou 
doest it right.” Upon the little one’s replying that, as he had never seen 
seppuku performed, he would like to see his brothers do it, and then he 
could follow them, the older brothers smiled between their tears: 
— “Well said, little fellow. So canst thou well boast of being our 
father’s child.” When they had placed him between them, Sakon thrust 
the dagger into the left side of his abdomen and said—“Look, brother! 
Dost understand now? Only, don’t push the dagger too far, lest thou 
fall back. Lean forward, rather, and keep thy knees well composed.” 
Naiki did likewise, and said to the boy—‘“Keep thine eyes open, or 
else thou mayst look like a dying woman. If thy dagger feels anything 
within and thy strength fails, take courage, and double thy effort to cut 
across.” The child looked from one to the other, and when both had 
expired, he calmly half denuded himself and followed the example set 
him on either hand.2° 


I. THE LAW 
The first code—Group responsibility—Punishments 


The legal system of Japan was a vigorous supplement to private assassination 
and revenge. It had its origins partly in the ancient usages of the people, partly in 
the Chinese codes of the seventh century; law accompanied religion in the 
migration of culture from China to Japan.2! Tenchi Tenno began the formulation 
of a system of laws which was completed and promulgated under the boy 
Emperor Mommu in 702. In the feudal epoch this and other codes of the 
imperial age fell into disuse, and each fief legislated independently; the Samurai 
recognized no law beyond the will and decrees of his Daimyo”22 

Until 1721 it was the custom of Japan to hold the entire family responsible for 
the good behavior of each member, and, in most localities, to charge each family 
in a group of five with responsibility for all. The grown sons of an adult who had 
been condemned to be crucified or burned were executed with him, and his 


younger sons, on coming of age, were banished.23 Ordeal was used in medieval 
trials, and torture remained popular, in its milder forms, till modern times. The 
Japanese used the rack on some Christians, in vengeful imitation of the 
Inquisition; but more often their subtle minds were content to bind a man with 
ropes into a constrained position that became more agonizing with every 
minute.24 Whippings for trifling offenses were frequent, and death could be 
earned by any one of a great variety of crimes. The Emperor Shomu (724-56) 
abolished capital punishment and made compassion the rule of government; but 
crime increased after his death, and the Emperor Konin (770-81) not only 
restored the death penalty, but decreed that thieves should be publicly scourged 
until they died.25 Capital punishment also took the form of strangling, 
beheading, crucifixion, quartering, burning, or boiling in oil.26 Iyeyasu put an 
end to the old custom of pulling a condemned man in two between oxen, or 
binding him to a public post and inviting each passer-by to take a turn in cutting 
through him, from shoulder to crotch, with a saw.27 Iyeyasu laid it down that the 
frequent resort to severe punishments proved not the criminality of the people so 
much as the corruption and incompetence of the officials.28 Yoshimune was 
disgusted to find that the prisons of his time had no sanitary arrangements, and 
that among the prisoners were several whose trials, though begun sixteen years 
back, were still unfinished, so that the accusations against them were forgotten, 
and the witnesses were dead.29 This most enlightened of the shoguns reformed 
the prisons, improved and accelerated judicial procedure, abolished family 
responsibility, and labored sedulously for years to formulate the first unified 
code of Japanese feudal law (1721). 


III. THE TOILERS 


Castes—An experiment in the nationalization of land—State fixing of 
wages—A famine—Handicrafts—Artisans and guilds 


In the imperial age society had been divided into eight sei or castes; in the 
feudal epoch these were softened into four classes: Samurai, artisans, peasants, 
and merchants—the last being also, in social ranking, least. Beneath these 
classes was a large body of slaves, numbering some five per cent of the 
population, and composed of criminals, war-captives, or children seized and sold 
by kidnappers, or children sold into slavery by their parents.!V30 Lower even 
than these slaves was a caste of pariahs known as Eta, considered despicable and 


unclean by Buddhist Japan because they acted as butchers, tanners and 
scavengers.°2 

The great bulk of the population (which numbered in Yoshimune’s days some 
thirty millions), was composed of peasant proprietors, intensively cultivating 
that one-eighth of Japan’s mountainous soil which lends itself to tillage.V In the 
Nara period the state nationalized the land, and rented it to the peasant for six 
years or, at most, till death; but the government discovered that men did not care 
to improve or properly care for land that might in a short time be assigned to 
others; and the experiment ended in a restoration of private ownership, with state 
provision of funds in the spring to finance the planting and reaping of the 
crops.°3 Despite this aid, the life of the peasant was not one of degenerative ease. 
His farm was a tiny tract, for even in feudal days one square mile had to support 
two thousand men.*4 He had to contribute annually to the state thirty days of 
forced labor, during which death by a spear-thrust might be the penalty of a 
moment’s idleness. V!55 The government took from him, in taxes and levies of 
many kinds, 6% of his product in the seventh century, 72% in the twelfth, and 
40% in the nineteenth.3”7 His tools were of the simplest sort; his clothing was 
poor and slight in the winter, and usually nothing at all in the summer; his 
furniture was a rice-pot, a few bowls, and some chopsticks; his home was a hut 
so flimsy that half a week sufficed to build it.3° Every now and then earthquakes 
leveled his cottage, or famine emptied his frame. If he worked for another man 
his wages, like all wages in Tokugawa Japan, were fixed by the government;9 
but this did not prevent them from being cruelly low. In one of the most famous 
works of Japanese literature—Kamo Chomei’s Hojoki—the author describes, as 
crowded into the eight years between 1177 and 1185, an earthquake, a famine, 
and a fire that almost destroyed Kyoto.V!! His eyewitness account of the famine 
of 1181 is one of the classic examples of Japanese prose: 


In all the provinces people left their lands and sought other parts, 
or, forgetting their homes, went to live among the hills. All kinds of 
prayers were begun, and even religious practices which were unusual 
in ordinary times were revived, but to no purpose whatever. . . . The 
inhabitants of the capital offered to sacrifice their valuables of all 
kinds, one after another (for food), but nobody cared to look at them. . 
. . Beggars swarmed by the roadsides, and our ears were filled with the 
sound of their lamentations. . . . Everybody was dying of hunger; and 
as time went on our condition became as desperate as that of the fish in 
the small pool of the story. At last even respectable-looking people 
wearing hats, and with their feet covered, might be seen begging 


importunately from door to door. Sometimes, while you wondered 
how such utterly wretched creatures could walk at all, they fell down 
before your eyes. By garden walls or on the roadsides countless 
persons died of famine, and as their bodies were not removed, the 
world was filled with evil odors. As their bodies changed there were 
many sights which the eyes could not endure to see. . . . People who 
had no means pulled down their houses and sold the materials in the 
market. It was said that a load for one man was not enough to provide 
him with sustenance for a single day. It was strange to see, among this 
firewood, pieces adomed in places with vermilion, or silver, or gold 
leaf... . Another very pitiable thing was that when there were a man 
and a woman who were strongly attached to each other, the one whose 
love was the greater, and whose devotion was the more profound, 
always died first. The reason was that they put themselves last, and, 
whether man or woman, gave up to the dearly beloved one anything 
which they might chance to have begged. As a matter of course, 
parents died before their children. Again, infants might be seen 
clinging to the breast of their mother, not knowing that she was 
already dead. . . . The number of those who died in central Kyoto 
during the fourth and fifth months alone was 42,300.40 


Contrast with this brutal interlude in the growth of the soil Kaempfer’s bright 
picture of Japanese handicrafts as he saw them in the Kyoto of 1691: 


Kyoto is the great magazine of all Japanese manufactures and 
commodities, and the chief mercantile town in the Empire. There is 
scarce a house in this large capital where there is not something made 
or sold. Here they refine copper, coin money, print books, weave the 
richest stuffs with gold and silver flowers. The best and scarcest dyes, 
the most artful carvings, all sorts of musical instruments, pictures, 
japanned cabinets, all sorts of things wrought in gold and other metals, 
particularly in steel, as the best tempered blades and other arms, are 
made here in the utmost perfection, as art also the richest dresses, and 
after the best fashion; all sorts of toys, puppets moving their heads of 
themselves, and numberless other things too numerous to be 
mentioned here. In short, there is nothing that can be thought of but 
what may be found at Kyoto, and nothing, though ever so neatly 
wrought, can be imported from abroad but what some artist or other in 
this capital will undertake to imitate. ... There are but few houses in 


all the chief streets where there is not something to be sold, and for my 
part I could not help admiring whence they can have customers 
enough for such an immense quantity of goods.41 


All the arts and industries of China had long since been imported into Japan; 
and as today Japan begins to excel her Western instructors in economy and 
efficiency of mechanical production,42 so during the Tokugawa Shogunate her 
handicraftsmen began to rival, and sometimes to excel, the Chinese and Koreans 
from whom they had learmed their art. Most of the work, in the manner of 
medieval Europe, was done in the home by families who passed down their 
occupation and their skill from father to son, and often took the name of their 
craft; and, again as in our Middle Ages, great guilds were formed, not so much 
of simple workers as of masters who mercilessly exploited the artisans, and 
zealously restricted the admission of new members to the guilds.42 One of the 
most powerful of the guilds was that of the money-changers, who accepted 
deposits, issued vouchers and promissory notes, made loans to commerce, 
industry and government, and (by 1636) performed all the major functions of 
finance.44 Rich merchants and financiers rose to prominence in the cities, and 
began to look with jealous eye upon the exclusive political power of a feudal 
aristocracy that angered them by scorning the pursuit of gold. Slowly, 
throughout the Tokugawa era, the mercantile wealth of the nation grew, until at 
last it was ready to codperate with American gifts and European guns in bursting 
the shell of the old Japan. 


IV. THE PEOPLE 


Stature—Cosmetics—Costume—Diet—Etiquette— “Sake”—The tea 
ceremony—The flower ceremony—Love of nature-Gardens—Homes 


This most important people in the contemporary political world is modest in 
stature, averaging five feet three-and-a-half inches for the men, four feet ten-and- 
a-half inches for the women. One of their great warriors, Tamura Maro, was 
described as “a man of very fine figure, . . . five feet five inches tall.”4° Some 
dieticians believe that this brevity is due to insufficiency of lime in the Japanese 
diet, due in turn to lack of milk, and this to the expensiveness of grazing areas in 
so crowded a land;46 but such a theory, like everything in dietetics, must be 
looked upon as highly hypothetical. The women seem fragile and weak, but 
probably their energy, like that of the men, is one of nervous courage rather than 


of physical strength, and cannot be seen outside of emergencies. Their beauty is 
a matter of expression and carriage as well as of feature; their dainty grace is a 
typical product of Japanese art. 

Cosmetics are popular and ancient in Japan as elsewhere; even in the early 
days of Kyoto’s leadership every male of quality rouged his cheeks, powdered 
his face, sprinkled his clothes with perfume, and carried a mirror with him 
wherever he went.4” Powder has been for centuries the female complexion of 
Japan; the Lady Sei Shonagon, in her Pillow Sketches (ca. 991 A.D.), says 
demurely: “I bent my head down and hid my face with my sleeve at the risk of 
brushing off my powder and appearing with a spotted face.”48 Fashionable ladies 
rouged their cheeks, colored their nails, and occasionally gilded the lower lip; to 
complete their toilette sixteen articles were required in the seventeenth century, 
and twenty in the eighteenth. They recognized fifteen styles of front hair and 
twelve styles of back hair; they shaved their eyebrows, painted “crescent moons” 
or other forms in their place, or substituted for them two little black spots high 
up on the forehead, to match their artificially blackened teeth. To construct the 
architecture of a woman’s hair was a task that took from two to six hours of 
expert labor. In the Heian epoch the majority of the men shaved the crown of the 
head, gathered the rest in a queue, and laid the queue athwart the crown so as to 
divide it into equal halves. Beards, though sparse, were a necessity; those who 
had none by nature wore false ones, and a pair of tweezers for the care of the 
beard was furnished to every guest at any fashionable house.49 

Japanese costume, in the Nara age, imitated the Chinese, with tunic and 
trousers covered by a tight robe. In the Kyoto period the robe became looser and 
multiple; men as well as women wore from two to twenty superimposed robes, 
whose colors were determined by the rank of the wearer, and provided many 
prismatic displays at the edges of the sleeves. At one time the lady’s sleeves 
reached below her knees, and bore, each of them, a little bell that tinkled as she 
walked. On days when the streets were wet from rain or snow they walked on 
wooden slippers raised by wooden cleats an inch or so above the earth. In the 
Tokugawa era dress became so extravagant that the shoguns, careless of history, 
tried to check it by sumptuary laws; silk-lined and embroidered breeches and 
socks were outlawed, beards were forbidden, certain ways of wearing the hair 
were proscribed, and at times the police were instructed to arrest anyone wearing 
fine garments in the street. Occasionally these laws were obeyed; for the most 
part they were circumvented by the ingenuity of human folly.5° In time the rage 
for plural robes abated, and the Japanese became one of the most simply, 
modestly and tastefully dressed of peoples. 


Nor did they yield to any other nation in habits of cleanliness. Among those 
who could afford it clothes were changed three times a day; and poor as well as 
rich bathed the body daily.5!V!! In the villages the people bathed in tubs outside 
their doors in summer, while gossiping industriously with their neighbors.°2 Hot 
baths at no degrees Fahrenheit were used as a method of keeping warm in 
winter. Diet was simple and wholesome until luxury came; the early Chinese 
descriptions of the Japanese noted that “they are a long-lived race, and persons 
who have reached one hundred years are very common.”°4 The staple food of 
the people was rice, to which were added fish, vegetables, sea-weed, fruit and 
meat according to income. Meat was a rare dish except among the aristocracy 
and the soldiery. On a regimen of rice, a little fish and no meat, the coolie 
developed good lungs and tough muscles, and could run from fifty to eighty 
miles in twenty-four hours without distress; when he added meat he lost this 
capacity.5°IX The emperors of the Kyoto period made pious efforts to enforce 
Buddhist dietary laws by forbidding the slaughter or eating of animals; but when 
the people found that the priests themselves clandestinely violated these laws, 
they took to meat as a delicacy, and used it to excess whenever their means 
permitted.57 

To the Japanese, as to the Chinese and the French, fine cooking was an 
essential grace of civilization. Its practitioners, like artists and philosophers, 
divided into warring schools, and fought one another with recipes. Table 
manners became at least as important as religion; elaborate enactments 
prescribed the order and quantity of bites, and the posture of the body at each 
stage of the meal. Ladies were forbidden to make a sound while eating or 
drinking; but men were expected to indicate their appreciation of a host’s 
generosity by a little grateful belching.°° The diners sat on one or two heels on 
mats, at a table raised but a few inches above the floor; or the food might be laid 
upon the mat, without any table at all. Usually the meal was begun with a hot 
drink of rice-wine; for had not the poet Tahito declared, far back in the seventh 
century, that sake was the one solution for all the problems of life? 


That which the seven sages sought, 
Those men of olden times, 
Was sake, beyond all doubt. 


Instead of holding forth 

Wisely, with grave mien, 

How much better to drink sake 
To get drunk, and to shout aloud. 


Since it is true 

That death comes at last for all, 

Let us be joyful 

While we are alive. 

Even the jewel that sparkles in the night 
Is less to us than the uplifting of the heart 
Which comes by drinking sake.°9 


More sacred than sake, to the aristocracy, was tea. This gracious remedy for 
the tastelessness of boiled water was introduced from China into Japan, 
unsuccessfully in 805, successfully in 1191. At first the people shunned the leaf 
as a poison, and would have nothing to do with it; but when a few cups of the 
outlandish beverage quickly cleared the head of a shogun who had drunk too 
much sake the night before, the Japanese recognized the utility of tea. Its 
costliness added to its charm: tiny jars of it were given as precious gifts, even to 
reward warriors for mighty deeds of valor, and the fortunate possessors gathered 
their friends about them to share the royal drink. The Japanese made a graceful 
and complex ceremony out of tea-drinking, and Rikyu-established for it six 
inviolable rules that raised it to a cult. The signal bidding the guests to enter the 
tea pavilion, said Rikyu, must be given by wooden clappers; the ablution bowl 
must be kept constantly filled with pure water; any guest conscious of 
inadequacy or inelegance in the furniture or the surroundings must leave at once, 
and as quietly as possible; no trivial gossip was to be indulged in, but only 
matters of noble and serious import were to be discussed; no word of deceit or 
flattery should pass any lip; and the affair should not last beyond four hours. No 
tea-pot was used at such Cha-no-yu (“hot water for tea”) reunions; powdered tea 
was placed in a cup of choice design, hot water was added, and the cup was 
passed from guest to guest, each wiping its rim carefully with a napkin. When 
the last drinker had consumed the last drop the cup was passed around again, to 
be critically examined as a work of ceramic art.®° In this way the tea-ceremony 
stimulated the potters to produce ever lovelier cups and bowls, and helped to 
form the manners of the Japanese into tranquillity, courtesy and charm.* 

Flowers, too, became a cult in Japan, and the same Rikyu who formulated the 
ritual of tea valued his flowers as much as his cups. When he heard that 
Hideyoshi was coming to see his famous collection of chrysanthemums, Rikyu 
destroyed all the blossoms in his garden but one, so that this might shine 
unrivaled before the terrible shogunx!©2 The art of flower-arrangement grew step 
by step with “Teaism” in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and became in the 
seventeenth an independent devotion. “Flower-masters” arose who taught men 


and women how flowers should be grown in the garden and placed in the home; 
it was not enough, they said, to admire the blossoms, but one must learn to see as 
much loveliness in the leaf, the bough or the stalk as in the flower, as much 
beauty in one flower as in a thousand; and one must arrange them with a view 
not merely to color but to grouping and line.6+ Tea, flowers, poetry, and the 
dance became requisites of womanhood among the aristocracy of Japan. 

Flowers are the religion of the Japanese; they worship them with sacrificial 
fervor and national accord. They watch for the blossoms appropriate to each 
season; and when, for a week or two in early April, the cherry-tree blooms, all 
Japan seems to leave its work to gaze at it, or even to make pilgrimages to places 
where the miracle is most abundant and complete.*!! The cherry-tree is 
cultivated not for any fruit but for its blossom—the emblem of the faithful 
warrior ready to die for his country at the moment of his fullest life.6° Criminals 
en route to execution will sometimes ask for a flower.6° The Lady Chiyo, in a 
famous poem, tells of a girl who came to draw water from a well, but, finding 
bucket and rope entwined with con-volvuli, went elsewhere for water rather than 
break the tendrils.6” “The heart of man,” says Tsurayuki, “can never be 
understood; but in my native village the flowers give forth their perfume as 
before.”68 These simple lines are among the greatest of Japanese poems, for they 
express in perfect and irreducible form a profound characteristic of a race, and 
one of the rare conclusions of philosophy. Never has another people shown such 
love of nature as one finds in Japan; nowhere else have men and women 
accepted so completely all natural moods of earth, sky and sea; nowhere else 
have men so carefully cultivated gardens, or nourished plants in their growth, or 
tended them in the home. Japan did not have to wait for a Rousseau or a 
Wordsworth to tell it that mountains were sublime, or that lakes might be 
beautiful. There is hardly a dwelling in Japan without a vase of flowers in it, and 
hardly a poem in Japanese literature without a landscape in its lines. As Oscar 
Wilde thought that England should not fight France because the French wrote 
perfect prose, so America might seek peace to the end with a nation that thirsts 
for beauty almost as passionately as it hungers for power. 

The art of gardening was imported from China along with Buddhism and tea; 
but here again the Japanese transformed creatively what they had absorbed 
through imitation. They found an esthetic value in asymmetry, a new charm in 
the surprises of unhackneyed forms; they dwarfed trees and shrubs by confining 
their roots in pots, and with impish humor and tyrannical affection trained them 
into shapes that might within a garden wall represent the wind-twisted trees of 
stormy Japan; they searched the craters of their volcanoes and the most 
precipitous shores of their seas to find rocks fused into metal by hidden fires, or 


moulded by patient breakers into quaint and gnarled forms; they dug little lakes, 
channeled roving rivulets, and crossed them with bridges that seemed to spring 
from the natural growth of the woods; and through all these varied formations 
they wore, with imperceptible design, footpaths that would lead now to startling 
novelties and now to cool and silent retreats. 

Where space and means allowed they attached their homes to their gardens 
rather than their gardens to their homes. Their houses were frail but pretty; 
earthquakes made tall buildings dangerous, but the carpenter and woodworker 
knew how to bind eaves, gables and lattices into a dwelling ascetically simple, 
esthetically perfect, and architecturally unique. Here were no curtains, sofas, 
beds, tables or chairs, no obtrusive display of the dweller’s wealth and luxury, no 
museum of pictures, statuary or bric-a-brac; but in some alcove a blossoming 
branch, on the wall a silk or paper painting or specimen of calligraphy, on the 
matted floor a cushion fronted by a lectern and flanked by a bookcase on one 
side and an arm-rest on the other, and, hidden in a cupboard, mattresses and 
coverings to be spread on the floor when the time should come to sleep. Within 
such modest quarters, or in the peasant’s fragile hut, the Japanese family lived, 
and through all storms of war and revolution, of political corruption and 
religious strife, carried on the life and civilization of the Sacred Isles. 


V. THE FAMILY 


The paternal autocrat—The status of woman—Children—Sexual 
morality—The “geisha”—Love 


For the real source of social order, in the Orient even more than in the West, 
was the family; and the omnipotence of the father, in Japan as throughout the 
East, expressed not a backward condition of society but a preference for familial 
rather than political government. The individual was less important in the East 
than in the Occident because the state was weaker, and required a strongly 
organized and disciplined family to take the place of a far-reaching and 
pervasive central authority. Freedom was conceived in terms of the family rather 
than of the individual; for (the family being the economic unit of production as 
well as the social unit of order) success or failure, survival or death, came not to 
the separate person but to the family. The power of the father was tyrannical, but 
it had the painless grace of seeming natural, necessary, and human. He could 
dismiss a son-in-law or a daughter-in-law from the patriarchal household, while 
keeping the grandchildren with him; he could kill a child convicted of unchastity 


or a serious crime; he could sell his children into slavery or prostitution;*!!! and 
he could divorce his wife with a word.7° If he was a simple commoner he was 
expected to be monogamous; but if he belonged to the higher classes he was 
entitled to keep concubines, and no notice was to be taken of his occasional 
infidelities.71 When Christianity entered Japan, native writers complained that it 
disturbed the peace of families by insinuating that concubinage and adultery 
were sins. 72 

As in China, the position of woman was higher in the earlier than in the later 
stages of the civilization. Six empresses appear among the rulers of the imperial 
age; and at Kyoto women played an important, indeed a leading, rdle in the 
social and literary life of the nation. In that heyday of Japanese culture, if we 
may hazard hypotheses in such esoteric fields, the wives outstripped their 
husbands in adultery, and sold their virtue for an epigram.”7? The Lady Sei 
Shonagon describes a youth about to send a love-note to his mistress, but 
interrupting it to make love to a passing girl; and this amiable essayist adds: “I 
wonder if, when this lover sent his letter, tied with a dewy spray of hagi flower, 
his messenger hesitated to present it to the lady because she also had a guest?””4 
Under the influence of feudal militarism, and in the natural and historical 
alternation of laxity and restraint, the Chinese theory of the subjection of woman 
to man won a wide influence, “society” became predominantly male, and 
women were dedicated to the “Three Obediences”—to father, husband and son. 
Education, except in etiquette, was rarely wasted upon them, and fidelity was 
exacted on penalty of death. If a husband caught his wife in adultery he was 
authorized to kill her and her paramour at once; to which the subtle Iyeyasu 
added that if he killed the woman but spared the man he was himself to be put to 
death.”6 The philosopher Ekken advised the husband to divorce his wife if she 
talked too loudly or too long; but if the husband happened to be dissolute and 
brutal, said Ekken, the wife should treat him with doubled kindness and 
gentleness. Under this rigorous and long-continued training the Japanese woman 
became the most industrious, faithful and obedient of wives, and harassed 
travelers began to wonder whether a system that had produced such gracious 
results should not be adopted in the West.77 

Contrary to the most ancient and sacred customs of Oriental society, fertility 
was not encouraged in Samurai Japan. As the population grew the little islands 
felt themselves crowded, and it became a matter of good repute in a Samurai not 
to marry before thirty, and not to have more children than two.7® Nevertheless 
every man was expected to marry and beget children. If his wife proved barren 
he could divorce her; and if she gave him only daughters he was admonished to 
adopt a son, lest his name and property perish; for daughters could not inherit.79 


Children were trained in the Chinese virtues and literature of filial piety, for on 
this, as the source of family order, rested the discipline and security of the state. 
The Empress Koken, in the eighth century, ordered every Japanese household to 
provide itself with a copy of the “Classic of Filial Piety,” and every student in 
the provincial schools or the universities was required to become a master of it. 
Except for the Samurai, whose loyalty to his lord was his highest obligation, 
filial piety was the basic and supreme virtue of the Japanese; even his relation to 
the emperor was to be one of filial affection and obedience. Until the West came, 
with its disruptive ideas of individual freedom, this cardinal virtue constituted 
nearly all the moral code of the commoner in Japan. The conversion of the 
islands to Christianity was made almost impossible by the Biblical command 
that a man should leave his father and his mother and cleave to his wife,89 

Other virtues than obedience and loyalty were less emphasized than in 
contemporary Europe. Chastity was desirable, and some higher-class women 
killed themselves when their virginity was threatened;®! but a single lapse was 
not synonymous with ruin. The most famous of Japanese novels, the Genji 
Monogatari, is an epic of aristocratic seduction; and the most famous of 
Japanese essays, the Pillow Sketches of the Lady Sei Shonagon, reads in places 
like a treatise on the etiquette of sin.82 The desires of the flesh were looked upon 
as natural, like hunger and thirst, and thousands of men, many of them 
respectable husbands, crowded, at night, the Yoshiwara, or “Flower District,” of 
Tokyo. There, in the most orderly disorderly houses in the world, fifteen 
thousand trained and licensed courtesans sat of an evening behind their lattices, 
gorgeously attired and powder-white, ready to provide song, dance and venery 
for unmated or ill-mated men.®3 

The best educated of the courtesans were the geisha girls, whose very name 
indicated that they were persons (sha) capable of an artistic performance (gei). 
Like the hetairai of Greece they affected literature as well as love, and seasoned 
their promiscuity with poetry. The Shogun lyenari (1787-1836), who had already 
(1791) forbidden mixed bathing as occasionally encouraging immorality,®4 
issued a rigorous edict against the geisha in 1822, describing her as “a female 
singer who, magnificently appareled, hires herself out to amuse guests at 
restaurants, ostensibly by dancing and singing, but really by practices of a very 
different character.”85 These women were henceforth to be classed as prostitutes, 
along with those “numberless wenches” who, in Kaempfer’s day, filled every 
tea-shop in the village and every inn on the road.8© Nevertheless, parties and 
families continued to invite the geisha to provide entertainment at social affairs; 
finishing schools were established where older geisha trained young apprentices 
in their varied arts; and periodically, at the Kaburenjo, teachers and pupils 


served ceremonial tea, and gave a public performance of their more presentable 
accomplishments. Parents hard put to support their daughters sometimes, with 
their manipulated “consent,” apprenticed them to the geisha for a consideration; 
and a thousand Japanese novels have told tales of girls who sold themselves to 
the trade to save their families from starvation.®” 

These customs, however startling, do not differ essentially from the habits 
and institutions of the Occident, except perhaps in candor, refinement and grace. 
The vast majority of Japanese girls, we are assured, remained as chaste as the 
virgins of the West.88 Despite such frank arrangements the Japanese managed to 
live lives of comparative order and decency, and though they did not often allow 
love to determine marriage for life, they were capable of the tenderest affection 
for the objects of their desire. Instances are frequent, in the current history as 
well as in the imaginative literature of Japan, where young men and women have 
killed themselves in the hope of enjoying in eternity the unity forbidden them by 
their parents on earth.®9 Love is not the major theme of Japanese poetry, but here 
and there its note is struck with unmatched simplicity, sincerity and depth. 


Oh! that the white waves far out 

On the Sea of Ise 

Were but flowers, 

That I might gather them 

And bring them as a gift to my love.99 


And, again with characteristic mingling of nature and feeling, the great 
Tsurayuki tells in four lines the story of his rejected love: 


Naught is so fleeting as the cherry-flower, 

You say ... yet I remember well the hour 

When life’s bloom withered at one spoken word— 
And not a breath of wind had stirred.9! 


VI. THE SAINTS 


Religion in Japan—The transformation of Buddhism—The priests— 
Sceptics 


That same devotion which speaks in patriotism and love, in affection for 
parents, children, mate and fatherland, inevitably sought in the universe as a 


whole some central power to which it might attach itself in loyalty, and through 
which it might derive some value and significance larger than one person, and 
more lasting than one life. The Japanese are only a moderately religious people 
—not profoundly and overwhelmingly religious like the Hindus, nor 
passionately and fanatically religious like the tortured saints of medieval 
Catholicism or the warring saints of the Reformation; and yet they are distinctly 
more given to piety and prayer, and a happy-ending philosophy, than their 
sceptical cousins across the Yellow Sea. 

Buddhism came from its founder a cloud of pessimistic exhortation, inviting 
men to death; but under the skies of Japan it was soon transformed into a cult of 
protecting deities, pleasant ceremonies, joyful festivals, Rousseauian 
pilgrimages, and a consoling paradise. It is true that there were hells too in 
Japanese Buddhism— indeed, one hundred and twenty-eight of them, designed 
for every purpose and enemy. There was a world of demons as well as of saints, 
and a personal Devil (Oni) with horns, flat nose, claws and fangs; he lived in 
some dark, northeastern realm, to which he would, now and then, lure women to 
give him pleasure, or men to provide him with proteins.92 But on the other hand 
there were Bodhisattwas ready to transfer to human beings a portion of the grace 
they had accumulated by many incarnations of virtuous living; and there were 
gracious deities, like Our Lady Kwannon and the Christlike Jizo, who were the 
very essence of divine tenderness. Worship was only partly by prayer at the 
household altars and the temple shrines; a large part of it consisted of merry 
processions in which religion was subordinated to gayety, and piety took the 
form of feminine fashion-displays and masculine revelry. The more serious 
devotee might cleanse his spirit by praying for a quarter of an hour under a 
waterfall in the depth of winter; or he might go on pilgrimages from shrine to 
shrine of his sect, meanwhile feasting his soul on the beauty of his native land. 
For the Japanese could choose among many varieties of Buddhism: he might 
seek self-realization and bliss through the quiet practices of Zen (“meditation”); 
he might follow the fiery Nichiren into the Lotus Sect, and find salvation 
through learning the “Lotus Law”; he might join the Spirit Sect, and fast and 
pray until Buddha appeared to him in the flesh; he might be comforted by the 
Sect of the Pure Land, and be saved by faith alone; or he might find his way in 
patient pilgrimage to the monastery of Koyasan, and attain paradise by being 
buried in ground made holy by the bones of Kobo Daishi, the great scholar, saint 
and artist who, in the ninth century, had founded Shingon, the Sect of the True 
Word. 

All in all, Japanese Buddhism was one of the pleasantest of man’s myths. It 
conquered Japan peacefully, and complaisantly found room, within its theology 


and its pantheon, for the doctrines and deities of Shinto: Buddha was 
amalgamated with Amaterasu, and a modest place was set apart, in Buddhist 
temples, for a Shinto shrine. The Buddhist priests of the earlier centuries were 
men of devotion, learning and kindliness, who profoundly influenced and 
advanced Japanese letters and arts; some of them were great painters or 
sculptors, and some were scholars whose painstaking translation of Buddhist and 
Chinese literature proved a fertile stimulus to the cultural development of Japan. 
Success, however, ruined the later priests; many became lazy and greedy (note 
the jolly caricatures so often made of them by Japanese carvers in ivory or 
wood); and some traveled so far from Buddha as to organize their own armies 
for the establishment or maintenance of political power.9° Since they were 
providing the first necessity of life—a consolatory hope—their industry 
flourished even when others decayed; their wealth grew from century to century, 
while the poverty of the people remained. The priests assured the faithful that a 
man of forty could purchase another decade of life by paying forty temples to 
say masses in his name; at fifty he could buy ten years more by engaging fifty 
temples; at sixty years sixty temples—and so till, through insufficient piety, he 
died.X!V95 Under the Tokugawa regime the monks drank bibulously, kept 
mistresses candidly, practised pederasty, XV and sold the cozier places in the 
hierarchy to the highest bidders.96 

During the eighteenth century Buddhism seems to have lost its hold upon the 
nation; the shoguns went over to Confucianism, Mabuchi and Moto-ori led a 
movement for the restoration of Shinto, and scholars like Ichikawa and Arai 
Hakuseki attempted a rationalist critique of religious belief. Ichikawa argued 
boldly that verbal tradition could never be quite as trustworthy as written record; 
that writing had not come to Japan until almost a thousand years after the 
supposed origin of the islands and their inhabitants from the spear-drops and 
loins of the gods; that the claim of the imperial family to divine origin was 
merely a political device; and that if the ancestors of men were not human beings 
they were much more likely to have been animals than gods.°9 The civilization 
of the old Japan, like so many others, had begun with religion and was ending 
with philosophy. 


VII. THE THINKERS 


Confucius reaches Japan—A critic of religion—The religion of 
scholarship—Kaibara Ekken—On education—On pleasure—The rival 


schools—A Japanese Spinoza—Ito Jinsai—Ito Togai—Ogyu Sorai— 
The war of the scholars—Mabuchi—Moto-ori 


Philosophy, like religion, came to Japan from China. And as Buddhism had 
reached Nippon six hundred years after its entrance into the Middle Flowery 
People’s Kingdom, so philosophy, in the form of Sung Confucianism, awoke to 
consciousness in Japan almost four hundred years after China had given it a 
second birth. About the middle of the sixteenth century a scion of Japan’s most 
famous family, Fujiwara Seigwa, discontent with the knowledge that he had 
received as a monk, and having heard of great sages in China, resolved to go and 
study there. Intercourse with China having been forbidden in 1552, the young 
priest made plans to cross the water in a smuggling vessel. While waiting in an 
inn at the port he overheard a student reading aloud, in Japanese, from a Chinese 
volume on Confucius. Seigwa was overjoyed to find that the book was Chu 
Hsi’s commentary on “The Great Learning.” “This,” he exclaimed, “is what I 
have so long desired.” By sedulous searching he obtained a copy of this and 
other products of Sung philosophy, and became so absorbed in their discussions 
that he forgot to go to China. Within a few years he had gathered about him a 
group of young scholars, who looked upon the Chinese philosophers as the 
revelation of a brave new world of secular thought. Iyeyasu heard of these 
developments, and asked Seigwa to come and expound to him the Confucian 
classics; but the proud priest, preferring the quiet of his study, sent a brilliant 
pupil in his place. Nevertheless the more active-minded youths of his time made 
a pathway to his door, and his lectures attracted so much attention that the 
Buddhist monks of Kyoto complained, saying it was an outrage that anyone but 
an orthodox and practising priest should deliver public lectures or teach the 
people.!00 The matter was simplified by Seigwa’s sudden death (1619). 

The pupil whom he had sent to Iyeyasu soon outranked him in fame and 
influence. The first Tokugawa shoguns took a fancy to Hayashi Razan, and made 
him their counsellor and the formulator of their public pronouncements. 
Iyemitsu set a fashion for the nobility by attending Hayashi’s lectures in 1630; 
and soon the young Confucian had so filled his hearers with enthusiasm for 
Chinese philosophy that he had no trouble in winning them from both Buddhism 
and Christianity to the simple moral creed bequeathed to the Far East by the sage 
of Shantung. Christian theology, he told them, was a medley of incredible 
fancies, while Buddhism was a degenerative doctrine that threatened to weaken 
the fibre and morale of the Japanese nation. “You priests,” said Razan, “maintain 
that this world is impermanent and ephemeral. By your enchantments you cause 


people to forget the social relations; you make an end of all the duties and all the 
proprieties. Then you proclaim: ‘Man’s path is full of sins; leave your father and 
mother, leave your master, leave your children, and seek for salvation.” Now I 
tell you that I have studied much; but I have nowhere found that there was a path 
for a man apart from loyalty to one’s lord, and of filial piety towards one’s 
parents.”101 Hayashi was enjoying an old age of quiet renown when the great fire 
of Tokyo, in 1657, included him among its hundred thousand casualties. His 
disciples ran to warn him of the danger, but he merely nodded his head, and 
turned back to his book. When the flames were actually around him he ordered a 
palanquin, and was carried away in it while still reading his book. Like countless 
others, he passed that night under the stars; and three days later he died of the 
cold that he had caught during the conflagration. 

Nature sought to atone for his death by giving Japan, in the following year, 
one of the most enthusiastic of Confucians. Muro Kyuso chose as his patron 
deity the God of Learning. Before Michizane’s shrine he spent, in his youth, an 
entire night in prayer; and then he dedicated himself to knowledge with youthful 
resolutions strangely akin to those of his contemporary, Spinoza.*V! 


I will arise every morning at six o’clock and retire each evening at 
twelve o’clock. 

Except when prevented by guests, sickness or other unavoidable 
circumstances, I will not be idle... . 

I will not speak falsehoods. 

I will avoid useless words, even with inferiors. 

I will be temperate in eating and drinking. 

If lustful desires arise I will destroy them at once, without 
nourishing them at all. 

Wandering thought destroys the value of reading. I will be careful 
to guard against lack of concentration, and over-haste. 

I will seek self-culture, not allowing my mind to be disturbed by the 
desire for fame or gain. 

Engraving these rules on my heart I will attempt to follow them. 
The gods be my witness.102 


Nevertheless, Kyuso did not preach a scholastic seclusion, but with the broad- 
mindedness of a Goethe directed character into the stream of the world: 


Seclusion is one method, and is good; but a superior man rejoices 
when his friends come. A man polishes himself by association with 


others. Every man who desires learning should seek to be polished in 
this way. But if he shuts himself away from everything and everybody, 
he is guilty of violating the great way. . . . The Way of the Sages is not 
sundered from matters of everyday life. . . . Though the Buddhists 
withdraw themselves from human relations, cutting out the relation of 
master and subject, parent and child, they are not able to cut out love 
from themselves. . . . It is selfishness to seek happiness in the future 
world. . . . Think not that God is something distant, but seek for him in 
your own hearts; for the heart is the abode of God.193 


The most attractive of these early Japanese Confucians is not usually classed 
among the philosophers, for like Goethe and Emerson he had the skill to phrase 
his wisdom gracefully, and jealous literature claims him for her own. Like 
Aristotle Kaibara Ekken was the son of a physician, and passed from medicine to 
a cautious empirical philosophy. Despite a busy public career, including many 
official posts, he found time to become the greatest scholar of his day. His books 
numbered more than a hundred, and made him known throughout Japan; for they 
were written not in Chinese (then the language of his fellow philosophers) but in 
such simple Japanese that any literate person might understand them. Despite his 
learning and renown he had, along with the vanity of every writer, the humility 
of every sage. Once, says tradition, a passenger on a vessel plying along the 
Japanese coast undertook to lecture to his fellow travelers on the ethics of 
Confucius. At first every one attended with typical Japanese curiosity and 
eagerness to learn; but as the speaker went on his audience, finding him a bore 
who had no nose for distinguishing a live fact from a dead one, melted swiftly 
away, until only one listener remained. This solitary auditor, however, followed 
the discourse with such devout concentration that the lecturer, having finished, 
inquired his name. “Kaibara Ekken,” was the quiet reply. The orator was 
abashed to discover that for an hour or more he had been attempting to instruct 
in Confucianism the most celebrated Confucian master of the age. 194 

Ekken’s philosophy was as free from theology as K’ung’s, and clung 
agnostically to the earth. “Foolish men, while doing crooked things, offer their 
prayers to questionable gods, striving to obtain happiness.”!°5 With him 
philosophy was an effort to unify experience into wisdom, and desire into 
character; and it seemed to him more pressing and important to unify character 
than to unify knowledge. He speaks with strangely contemporary pertinence: 


The aim of learning is not merely to widen knowledge but to form 
character. Its object is to make us true men, rather than learned men. . . 


. The moral teaching which was regarded as the trunk of all learning in 
the schools of the olden days is hardly studied in our schools today, 
because of the numerous branches of study required. No longer do 
men deem it worth while to listen to the teachings of the hoary sages 
of the past. Consequently the amiable relations between master and 
servant, superior and inferior, older and younger are sacrificed on the 
altar of the god called “Individual Right.” ... The chief reason why 
the teachings of the sages are not more appreciated by the people is 
because scholars endeavor to show off their learning, rather than to 
make it their endeavor to live up to the teachings of the sages. 106 


The young men of his time seem to have reproved him for his conservatism, 
for he flings at them a lesson which every vigorous generation has to relearn. 


Children, you may think an old man’s words wearisome; yet, when 
your father or grandfather teaches, do not turn your head away, but 
listen. Though you may think the tradition of your family stupid, do 
not break it into pieces, for it is the embodiment of the wisdom of your 
fathers.107 


Perhaps he deserved reproof, for the most famous of his books, the Onna 
Daikaku, or “The Great Learning for Women,” had a strong reactionary 
influence on the position of women in Japan. But he was no gloomy preacher 
intent on finding sin in every delight; he knew that one task of the educator is to 
teach us how to enjoy our environment, as well as (if we can) to understand and 
control it. 


Do not let a day slip by without enjoyment. . . . Do not allow 
yourself to be tormented by the stupidity of others. .. . Remember that 
from its earliest beginnings the world has never been free from fools. . 
. . Let us not then distress ourselves, nor lose our pleasure, even 
though our own children, brothers and relations, happen to be selfish, 
ignoring our best efforts to make them otherwise. . . . Sake is the 
beautiful gift of Heaven. Drunk in small quantities it expands the 
heart, lifts the downcast spirit, drowns cares, and improves the health. 
Thus it helps a man and also his friends to enjoy pleasures. But he who 
drinks too much loses his respectability, becomes over-talkative, and 
utters abusive words like a madman. . . . Enjoy sake by drinking just 
enough to give you a slight exhilaration, and thus enjoy seeing flowers 


when they are just bursting into bloom. To drink too much and spoil 
this great gift of Heaven is foolish. 198 


Like most philosophers, he found the last refuge of his happiness in nature. 


If we make our heart the fountain-head of pleasure, our eyes and 
ears the gates of pleasure, and keep away base desires, then our 
pleasure shall be plentiful; for we can then become the master of 
mountains, water, moon and flowers. We do not need to ask any man 
for them, neither, to obtain them, need we pay a single sen; they have 
no specified owner. Those who can enjoy the beauty in the Heaven 
above and the Earth beneath need not envy the luxury of the rich, for 
they are richer than the richest. . .. The scenery is constantly changing. 
No two mornings or two evenings are quite alike. .. . At this moment 
one feels as if all the beauty of the world had gone. But then the snow 
begins to fall, and one awakens the next morning to find the village 
and the mountains transformed into silver, while the once bare trees 
seem alive with flowers. ... Winter resembles the night’s sleep, which 
restores our strength and energy... . 

Loving flowers, I rise early; 

Loving the moon, I retire late... . 

Men come and go like passing streams; 

But the moon remains throughout the ages. 199 


In Japan, even more than in China, the influence of Confucius on philosophic 
thought overwhelmed all the resistance of unplaced rebels on the one hand, and 
mystic idealists on the other. The Shushi school of Seigwa, Razan and Ekken 
took its name from Chu Hsi, and followed his orthodox and conservative 
interpretation of the Chinese classics. For a time it was opposed by the Oyomei 
school, which took its lead from Wang Yangming,XV!! known to Nippon as 
Oyomei. Like Wang, the Japanese philosophers of Oyomei sought to deduce 
right and wrong from the conscience of the individual rather than from the 
traditions of society and the teachings of the ancient sages. “I had for many years 
been a devout believer in Shushi says Nakaye Toju (1608-48), “when, by the 
mercy of Heaven, the collected works of Oyomei were brought for the first time 
to Japan. Had it not been for the aid of their teaching, my life would have been 
empty and barren.”!19 So Nakaye devoted himself to expounding an idealist 
monism, in which the world was a unity of ki and ri—of things (or “modes”) and 
reason or law. God and this unity were one; the world of things was his body, the 


universal law was his soul.!!! Like Spinoza, Wang Yangming and the 
Scholastics of Europe, Nakaye accepted this universal law with a kind of amor 
dei intellectualis, and accounted good and evil as human terms and prejudices 
describing no objective entities; and, again strangely like Spinoza, he found a 
certain immortality in the contemplative union of the individual spirit with the 
timeless laws or reason of the world. 


Man’s mind is the mind of the sensible world, but we have another 
mind which is called conscience. This is reason itself, and does not 
belong to form (or “mode”). It is infinite and eternal. As our 
conscience is one with (the divine or universal) reason, it has no 
beginning or end. If we act in accord with (such) reason or conscience, 
we are ourselves the incarnations of the infinite and eternal, and have 
eternal life.112 


Nakaye was a man of saintly sincerity, but his philosophy pleased neither the 
people nor the government. The Shogunate trembled at the notion that every 
man might judge for himself what was right and what was wrong. When another 
exponent of Oyomei, Kumazawa Banzan, passed from metaphysics to politics, 
and criticized the ignorance and idleness of the Samurai, an order was sent out 
for his arrest. Kumazawa, recognizing the importance of the heels as especially 
philosophical organs, fled to the mountains, and passed most of his remaining 
years in sylvan obscurity.!!5 In 1795 an edict went forth against the further 
teaching of the Oyomei philosophy; and so docile was the mind of Japan that 
from that time on Oyomei concealed itself within the phrases of Confucianism, 
or entered as a modest component into that military Zen which, by a typical 
paradox of history, transformed the pacific faith of Buddha into the inspiration 
of patriotic warriors. 

As Japanese scholarship developed, and became directly acquainted with the 
writings of Confucius rather than merely with his Sung interpreters, men like Ito 
Jinsai and Ogyu Sorai established the Classical School of Japanese thought, 
which insisted on going over the heads of all commentators to the great K’ung 
himself. Ito Jinsai’s family did not agree with him about the value of Confucius; 
they taunted him with the impracticability of his studies, and predicted that he 
would die in poverty. “Scholarship,” they told him, “belongs to the Chinese. It is 
useless in Japan. Even though you obtain it you cannot sell it. Far better become 
a physician and make money.” The young student listened without hearing; he 
forgot the rank and wealth of his family, put aside all material ambition, gave his 
house and property to a younger brother, and went to live in solitude so that he 


might study without distraction. He was handsome, and was sometimes mistaken 
for a prince; but he dressed like a peasant and shunned the public eye. “Jinsai,” 
says a Japanese historian, 


was very poor, so poor that at the end of the year he could not make 
New Year’s rice cakes; but he was very calm about it. His wife came, 
and kneeling down before him said: “I will do the housework under 
any circumstances; but there is one thing that is unbearable. Our boy 
Genso does not understand the meaning of our poverty; he envies the 
neighbor’s children their rice cakes. I scold him, but my heart is torn in 
two.” Jinsai continued to pore over his books without making any 
reply. Then, taking off his garnet ring, he handed it to his wife, as 
much as to say, “Sell this, and buy some rice cakes.” 114 


At Kyoto Jinsai opened a private school, and lectured there for forty years, 
training, all in all, some three thousand students in philosophy. He spoke 
occasionally of metaphysics, and described the universe as a living organism in 
which life always overrode death; but like Confucius he had a warm prejudice in 
favor of the terrestrial practical. 


That which is useless in governing the state, or in walking in the 
way of human relations, is useless. . . . Learning must be active and 
living; learning must not be mere dead theory or speculation. .. . 
Those who know the way seek it in their daily life. . . . If apart from 
human relations we hope to find the way, it is like trying to catch the 
wind. .. . The ordinary way is excellent; there is no more excellent in 
the world.”115 


After the death of Jinsai his school and work were carried on by his son, Ito 
Togai. Togai laughed at fame, and said: “How can you help calling a man, 
whose name is forgotten as soon as he dies, an animal or sand? But is it not a 
mistake for man to be eager to make books, or construct sentences, in order that 
his name may be admired, and may not be forgotten?” !16 He wrote two hundred 
and forty-two volumes; but for the rest he lived a life of modesty and wisdom. 
The critics complained that these books were strong in what Moliere called 
virtus dormitiva; nevertheless Togai’s pupils pointed out that he had written two 
hundred and forty-two books without saying an unkind word of any other 
philosopher. When he died they placed this enviable epitaph upon his tomb: 


He did not talk about the faults of others... . 
He cared for nothing but books. 
His life was uneventful.!17 


The greatest of these later Confucians was Ogyu Sorai; as he himself put the 
matter, “From the time of Jimmu, the first emperor of Japan, how few scholars 
have been my equal!” Unlike Togai he enjoyed controversy, and spoke his mind 
violently about philosophers living or dead. When an inquiring young man asked 
him, “What do you like besides reading?” he answered, “There is nothing better 
than eating burnt beans and criticizing the great men of Japan.” “Sorai,” said 
Namikawa Tenjin, “is a very great man, but he thinks that he knows all that there 
is to be known. This is a bad habit.”!!8 Ogyu could be modest when he wished: 
all the Japanese, he said, explicitly including himself, were barbarians; only the 
Chinese were civilized; and “if there is anything that ought to be said, it has 
already been said by the ancient kings or Confucius.”!!9 The Samurai and the 
scholars raged at him, but the reformer shogun, Yoshimune, enjoyed his 
courage, and protected him against the intellectual mob. Sorai set up his rostrum 
at Yedo, and like Hsiin-tze denouncing the sentimentality of Mo Ti, or Hobbes 
refuting Rousseau before Rousseau’s birth, flung his laughing logic at Jinsai, 
who had announced that man is naturally good. On the contrary, said Sorai, man 
is a natural villain, and grasps whatever he can reach; only artificial morals and 
laws, and merciless education, turn him into a tolerable citizen. 


As soon as men are born, desires spring up. When we cannot realize 
our desires, which are unlimited, struggle arises; when struggle arises, 
confusion follows. As the ancient kings hated confusion, they founded 
propriety and righteousness, and with these governed the desires of the 
people. ... Morality is nothing but the necessary means for controlling 
the subjects of the Empire. It did not originate with nature, nor with 
the impulses of man’s heart, but it was devised by the superior 
intelligence of certain sages, and authority was given to it by the 
state. 120 


As if to confirm the pessimism of Sorai, Japanese thought in the century that 
followed him fell even from the modest level to which its imitation of Confucius 
had raised it, and lost itself in a bitter ink-shedding war between the idolaters of 
China and the worshipers of Japan. In this battle of the ancients against the 
moderns the moderns won by their superior admiration of antiquity. The 
Kangakusha, or (pro-) Chinese scholars, called their own country barbarous, 


argued that all wisdom was Chinese, and contented themselves with translating 
and commenting upon Chinese literature and philosophy. The Wagakusha, or 
(pro-) Japanese scholars, denounced this attitude as obscurantist and unpatriotic, 
and called upon the nation to turn its back upon China and renew its strength at 
the sources of its own poetry and history. Mabuchi attacked the Chinese as an 
inherently vicious people, exalted the Japanese as naturally good, and attributed 
the lack of early or native Japanese literature and philosophy to the fact that the 
Japanese did not need instruction in virtue or intelligence. XV! 

Inspired by a visit to Mabuchi, a young physician by the name of Moto-ori 
Norinaga devoted thirty-four years to writing a forty-four-volume commentary 
on the Kojiki, or “Records of Ancient Events”’—the classical repository of 
Japanese, especially of Shinto, legends. This commentary, the Kojiki-den, was a 
virorous assault upon everything Chinese, in or out of Japan. It boldly upheld the 
literal truth of the primitive stories that recounted the divine origin of the 
Japanese islands, emperors and people; and under the very eyes of the Tokugawa 
regents it stimulated among the intellectuals of Japan that movement back to 
their own language, ways and traditions which was ultimately to revive Shinto as 
against Buddhism, and restore the supremacy of the emperors over the shoguns. 
“Japan,” wrote Moto-ori, “is the country which gave birth to the Goddess of the 
Sun, Amaterasu; and this fact proves its superiority over all other countries.” 122 
His pupil Hirata carried on the argument after Moto-ori’s death: 


It is most lamentable that so much ignorance should prevail as to 
the evidences of the two fundamental doctrines that Japan is the 
country of the gods, and her inhabitants the descendants of the gods. 
Between the Japanese people and the Chinese, Hindus, Russians, 
Dutch, Siamese, Cambodians, and other nations of the world, there is a 
difference of kind rather than of degree. It was not out of vainglory 
that the inhabitants of this country called it the land of the gods. The 
gods who created all countries belonged, without exception, to the 
Divine Age, and were all born in Japan, so that Japan is their native 
country, and all the world acknowledges the appropriateness of the 
title. The Koreans were the first to become acquainted with this truth, 
and from them it was gradually diffused through the globe, and 
accepted by everyone. . . . Foreign countries were of course produced 
by the power of the creator gods, but they were not begotten by 
Izanagi and Izanami, nor did they give birth to the Goddess of the Sun, 
which is the cause of their inferiority. 123 


Such were the men and the opinions that established the Sonno Jo-i 
movement to “honor the Emperor and expel the foreign barbarians.” In the 
nineteenth century that movement inspired the Japanese people to overthrow the 
Shogunate and reestablish the supremacy of the Divine House. In the twentieth it 
plays a living rdle in nourishing that fiery patriotism which will not be content 
until the Son of Heaven rules all the fertile millions of the resurrected East. 


I This sum, however, was probably equivalent to a quarter of a million dollars in current American money. 
Il A word coined by the late Inazo Nitobe. 


III Hara-kiri was forbidden to women and plebeians; but women were allowed to commit jigaki—i.e., they 
were permitted, as a protest against an offense, to pierce the throat with a dagger, and to sever the arteries 
by a single thrust. Every woman of quality received technical training in the art of cutting her throat, and 
was taught to bind her lower limbs together before killing herself, lest her corpse should be found in an 
immodest position. 18 


IV This practice was forbidden in 1699.31 
V The arable exceptions were—and are—fertilized with human waste. 


VI During the months of July and August a siesta was permitted from noon till four o’clock. Sick workers 
were fed by the state, and free coffins were provided for those who died during the corvée,36 


VII The worst of the many fires in Japanese history was that which completely wiped out Yedo (Tokyo) in 
1657, with the loss of 100,000 lives. 


VIL In 1905 Tokyo had 1100 public baths, in which 500,000 persons bathed daily for 1% cents.53 


IX On the other hand those Japanese who have adopted a non-physical life while continuing to eat large 
quantities of rice are succumbing to digestive disorders.56 


X The tea-crop, of course, is now one of the important products of Japan. The Dutch East India Co. appears 
to have brought Europe its first tea in 1610, and to have sold it at some $4.00 a pound. Jonas Hanway, in 
1756, argued that European men were losing their stature, and women their beauty, through the drinking of 
tea; and reformers denounced the custom as a filthy barbarism.6! 


XI The Taiko and the Tea-Master loved each other like geniuses. The first accused the other of dishonesty, 
and was accused in turn of seducing Rikyu’s daughter. In the end Rikyu committed hara-kiri.63 


XII Similar pilgrimages are made to see the maple leaves turning in the fall. 
XIII This was done only in the lower classes, and in extreme need.©9 


XIV “It was mainly in seasons when people were starving,” says Murdoch, “or dying in tens of thousands 
from pestilence, that the monks in the great Kyoto and Nara monasteries fared most sumptuously; for it was 
in times like these that believers were most lavish in their gifts and benefactions.”98 


XV “In 1454 . . . boys were often sold to the priests, who shaved their eyebrows, powdered their faces, 
dressed them in female garb, and put them to the vilest of uses; for since the days of Yoshimitsu, who had 


set an evil example in this as in so many other matters, the practice of pederasty had become very common, 
especially in the monasteries, although it was by no means confined to them.”97 


XVI Cf. the opening pages of De Intellectus Emendatione. 
XVII Cf. page 733 above. 


XVIII From Sir E. Satow’s paraphrase of Mabuchi’s teaching: “In ancient times, when men’s dispositions 
were straightforward, a complicated system of morals was unnecessary . ... In those days it was 
unnecessary to have a doctrine of right and wrong. But the Chinese, being bad at heart . . . were only good 
on the outside, and their bad acts became of such magnitude that society was thrown into disorder. The 
Japanese, being straightforward, could do without teaching. 121 


CHAPTER XXX 
The Mind and Art of Old Japan 


I. LANGUAGE AND EDUCATION 


The language—Writing—Education 


MEANWHILE the Japanese had borrowed their systems of writing and 
education from the barbarian Chinese. Their language was peculiarly their own, 
presumably Mongolian and akin to the Korean, but not demonstrably derived 
from this or any other known tongue. It differed especially from the Chinese in 
being polysyllabic and agglutinative, and yet simple; it had few aspirates, no 
gutturals, no compound or final consonants (except n); and almost every vowel 
was melodiously long. The grammar, too, was a natural and easy system; it 
dispensed with number and gender in its nouns, with degrees of comparison in 
its adjectives, and with personal inflections in its verbs; it had few personal 
pronouns, and no relative pronouns at all. On the other hand there were 
inflections of negation and mood in adjectives and verbs; troublesome 
“postpositions”—modifying suffixes—were used instead of prepositions; and 
complex honorifics like “Your humble servant” and “Your Excellency” took the 
place of the first and second personal pronouns. 

The language dispensed even with writing, apparently, until Koreans and 
Chinese brought the art to Japan in the early centuries of our era; and then the 
Japanese were content for hundreds of years to express their Italianly beautiful 
speech in the ideographs of the Middle Kingdom. Since a complete Chinese 
character had to be used for each syllable of a Japanese word, Japanese writing, 
in the Nara age, was very nearly the most laborious ever known. During the 
ninth century that law of economy which determines so much of philology 
brought to the relief of Japan two simplified forms of writing. In each of them a 
Chinese character, shortened into cursive form, was used to represent one of the 
forty-seven syllables that constitute the spoken speech of Japan; and this 
syllabary of forty-seven characters served instead of an alphabet.! Since a large 
part of Japanese literature is in Chinese, and most of the remainder is written not 
in the popular syllabary but in a combination of Chinese characters and native 
alphabets, few Western scholars have been able to master it in the original. Our 


knowledge of Japanese literature is consequently fragmentary and deceptive, and 
our judgments of it can be of little worth. The Jesuits, harassed with these 
linguistic barriers, reported that the language of the islands had been invented by 
the Devil to prevent the preaching of the Gospel to the Japanese.!!2 

Writing remained for a long time a luxury of the higher classes; until the 
latter part of the nineteenth century no pretense was made of spreading the art 
among the people. In the Kyoto age the rich families maintained schools for their 
children; and the emperors Tenchi and Mommu, at the beginning of the eighth 
century, established at Kyoto the first Japanese university. Gradually a system of 
provincial schools was developed under governmental control; their graduates 
were eligible to enter the university, and those graduates of the university who 
passed the required tests became eligible for public office. The civil wars of the 
early feudal period broke down this educational progress, and Japan neglected 
the arts of the mind until the Tokugawa Shogunate reorganized peace and 
encouraged learning and literature. Iyeyasu was scandalized to find that ninety 
per cent of the Samurai could not read or write.° In 1630 Hayashi Razan 
established at Yedo a training-school in public administration and Confucian 
philosophy, which later developed into the University of Tokyo; and Kumazawa, 
in 1666, founded at Shizutani the first provincial college. By allowing teachers 
to wear the sword and boast the rank of the Samurai, the government induced 
students, doctors and priests to set up private schools in homes or temples for the 
provision of elementary education; in 1750 there were eight hundred such 
schools, with some forty thousand students. All these institutions were for the 
sons of the Samurai; merchants and peasants had to be content with popular 
lecturers, and only prosperous women received any formal education. Universal 
education, in Japan as in Europe, had to wait for the needs and compulsions of 
an industrial life.® 


II. POETRY 


The “Manyoshu”—The “Kokinshu”—Characteristics of Japanese 
poetry—Examples—The game of poetry—The “hokka”-gamblers 


The earliest Japanese literature that has come down to us is poetry, and the 
earliest Japanese poetry is by native scholars accounted the best. One of the 
oldest and most famous of Japanese books is the Manyoshu, or “Book of Ten 
Thousand Leaves,” in which two editors collected into twenty volumes some 
4,500 poems composed during the preceding four centuries. Here in particular 


appeared the work of Hitomaro and Akahito, the chief poetic glories of the Nara 
age. When his beloved died, and the smoke from the funeral pyre ascended into 
the hills, Hitomaro wrote an elegy briefer than In Memoriam: 


Oh, is it my beloved, the cloud that wanders 
In the ravine 
Of the deep secluded Hatsuse Mountain?’ 


A further effort to preserve Japanese poetry from time’s mortality was made 
by the Emperor Daigo, who brought together eleven hundred poems of the 
preceding one hundred and fifty years into an anthology known as the Kokinshu 
—“Poems Ancient and Modern.” His chief aide was the poet-scholar Tsurayuki 
whose preface seems more interesting to us today than the fragments which the 
book has brought down to us from his laconic muse: 


The poetry of Japan, as a seed, springs from the heart of man 
creating countless leaves of language. .. . In a world full of things man 
strives to find words to express the impression left on his heart by 
sight and sound. .. . And so the heart of man came to find expression 
in words for his joy in the beauty of blossoms, his wonder at the song 
of birds, and his tender welcome of the mists that bathe the landscapes, 
as well as his mournful sympathy with the evanescent morning dew. . . 
. To verse the poets were moved when they saw the ground white with 
snowy showers of fallen cherry blossoms on spring mornings, or heard 
on autumn evenings the rustle of falling leaves; or year after year 
gazed upon the mirror’s doleful reflections of the ravages of time, .. . 
or trembled as they watched the ephemeral dewdrop quivering on the 
beaded grass.® 


Tsurayuki well expressed the recurrent theme of Japanese poetry—the moods 
and phases, the blossoming and decay, of nature in isles made scenic by 
volcanoes, and verdant with abundant rain. The poets of Japan delight in the less 
hackneyed aspects of field and woods and sea—trout splashing in mountain 
brooks, frogs leaping suddenly into noiseless pools, shores without tides, hills 
cut with motionless mists, or a drop of rain nestling like a gem in a folded blade 
of grass. Often they interweave a song of love with their worship of the growing 
world, or mourn elegiacally the brevity of flowers, love and life. Seldom, 
however, does this nation of warriors sing of war, and only now and then does 
its poetry lift the heart in hymns. After the Nara period the great majority of the 


poems were brief; out of eleven hundred in the Kokinshu all but five were in the 
pithy tanka formfive lines of five, seven, five, seven and seven syllables. In 
these poems there is no rhyme, for the almost invariable vowel ending of 
Japanese words would have left too narrow a variety for the poet’s choice; nor is 
there any accent, tone or quantity. There are strange tricks of speech: “pillow 
words,” or meaningless prefixes added for the sake of euphony; “prefaces,” or 
sentences prefixed to a poem to round out its form rather than to develop its 
ideas; and “pivot words” used punningly in startling diversities of sense to bind 
one sentence with the next. These, to the Japanese, are devices sanctified by 
time, like alliteration or rhyme to the English; and their popular appeal does not 
draw the poet into vulgarity. On the contrary these classic poems are essentially 
aristocratic in thought and form. Born in a courtly atmosphere, they are 
fashioned with an almost haughty restraint; they seek perfection of modeling 
rather than novelty of meaning; they suppress rather than express emotion; and 
they are too proud to be anything but brief. Nowhere else have writers been so 
expressively reticent; it is as if the poets of Japan had had a mind to atone by 
their modesty for the braggadocio of her historians. To write three pages about 
the west wind, say the Japanese, is to show a plebeian verbosity; the real artist 
must not so much think for the reader as lure him into active thought; he must 
seek and find one fresh perception that will arouse in him all the ideas and all the 
feelings which the Occidental poet insists on working out in self-centered and 
monopolistic detail. Each poem, to the Japanese, must be the quiet record of one 
moment’s inspiration. 

So we shall be misled if we seek in these anthologies, or in that Golden 
Treasury of Japan, the Hyaku-nin-isshu—“Single Verses by a Hundred 
People”—any heroic or epic strain, any sustained or lyric flight; these poets, like 
the rash wits of the Mermaid Tavern, were willing to hang their lives on a line. 
So when Saigyo Hoshi, having lost his dearest friend, became a monk, and 
mystically found in the shrines at Ise the solace he was seeking, he wrote no 
Adonais, nor even a Lycidas, but these simple lines: 


What it is 

That dwelleth here 

I know not; 

Yet my heart is full of gratitude, 
And the tears trickle down.? 


And when the Lady Kaga no Chiyo lost her husband she wrote, merely: 


All things that seem 

Are but 

One dreamer’s dream... . 
Isleep....I wake.... 
How wide 

The bed with none beside.19 


Then, having lost also her child, she added two lines: 


Today, how far may he have wandered, 
The brave hunter of dragon-flies!11 


In the imperial circles at Nara and Kyoto the composition of tankas became 
an aristocratic sport; female chastity, which in ancient India had required an 
elephant as its price, was often satisfied, at these courts, with thirty-one syllables 
of poetry cleverly turned.!2 It was a usual thing for the emperor to entertain his 
guests by handing them words with which to fashion a poem;!% and the literature 
of the time refers casually to people conversing with one another in acrostic 
poetry, or reciting tankas as they walked in the streets.!4 Periodically, at the 
height of the Heian age, the emperor arranged a poetry contest or tournament, in 
which as many as fifteen hundred candidates competed before learned judges in 
the making of tanka epigrams. In 951 a special Poetry Bureau was established 
for the management of these jousts, and the winning pieces in each contest were 
deposited in the archives of the institution. 

In the sixteenth century Japanese poetry felt guilty of long-windedness, and 
decided to shorten the tanka—originally the completion, by one person, of a 
poem begun by another—into the hokku—a “single utterance” of three, lines, 
boasting of five, seven and five syllables, or seventeen in all. In the Genroku age 
(1688-1704) the composition of these hokku became first a fashion, then a craze; 
for the Japanese people resembles the American in an emotional-intellectual 
sensitivity that makes for the rapid rise and fall of mental styles. Men and 
women, merchants and warriors, artisans and peasants neglected the affairs of 
life to match hokku epigrams, constructed at a moment’s warning. The Japanese, 
with whom gambling is a favorite passion, wagered so much money in hokku- 
composing contests that some enterprising souls made a business of conducting 
them, fleecing thousands of devotees daily, until at last the government was 
forced to raid these poetical resorts and prohibit this new mercenary art.1° The 
most distinguished master of the hokku was Matsura Basho (1643-94), whose 
birth, it seemed to Yone Noguchi, “was the greatest happening in our Japanese 


annals.”!6 Basho, a young Samurai, was so deeply! moved by the death of his 
lord and teacher that he abandoned the life of the court, renounced all physical 
pleasures, gave himself to wandering, meditation and teaching, and expressed 
his quiet philosophy in fragments of nature poetry highly revered by Japanese 
literati as perfect examples of concentrated suggestion: 


The old pond, 
Aye, and the sound of a frog leaping into the water. 


A stem of grass, whereon 
A dragon-fly essayed to light. +7 


Ill. PROSE 
1. Fiction 


Lady Murasaki—The “Tale of Genji”—Its excellence—Later 
Japanese fiction—A humorist 


If Japanese poems are too brief for the taste of the Western mind, we may 
console ourselves with the Japanese novel, whose masterpieces run into twenty, 
sometimes thirty, volumes.1® The most highly regarded of them is the Genji 
Monogatari (literally and undeniably “Gossip about Genji”), which in one 
edition fills 4,234 pages.19 This delightful romance was composed about the year 
1001 a.b. by the Lady Murasaki no-Shikibu. A Fujiwara of ancient blood, she 
married another Fujiwara in 997, but was left a widow four years later. She 
dulled her sorrow by writing an historical novel in fifty-four books. After filling 
all the paper she could find, she laid sacrilegious hands upon the sacred sutras of 
a Buddhist temple, and used them for manuscript;29 even paper was once a 
luxury. 

The hero of the tale is the son of an emperor by his favorite concubine 
Kiritsubo, who is so beautiful that all the other concubines are jealous of her, and 
actually tease her to death. Murasaki, perhaps exaggerating the male’s capacity 
for devotion, represents the Emperor as inconsolable. 


As the years went by, the Emperor did not forget his lost lady; and 
though many women were brought to the palace in the hope that he 
might take pleasure in them, he turned from them all, believing that 
there was not anyone in the world like her whom he had lost... . 
Continually he pined that fate should not have allowed them to fulfil 
the vow which morning and evening was ever talked of between them, 
the vow that their lives should be as the twin birds that share a wing, 
the twin trees that share a bough.2! 


Genji grows up to be a dashing prince, with more looks than morals; he passes 
from one mistress to another with the versatility of Tom Jones, and outmodes 
that conventional hero by his indifference to gender. He is a woman’s idea of a 
man—all sentiment and seduction, always brooding and languishing over one 
woman or the next. Occasionally, “in great unhappiness he returned to his wife’s 
house.”22 The Lady Murasaki retails his adventures gaily, and excuses him and 
herself with irresistible grace: 


The young Prince would be thought to be positively neglecting his 
duty if he did not indulge in a few escapades; and every one would 
regard his conduct as perfectly natural and proper even when it was 
such as they would not have dreamed of permitting to ordinary people. 
... | should indeed be very loath to recount in all their detail matters 
which he took so much trouble to conceal, did I not know that if you 
found that I had omitted anything you would at once ask why, just 
because he was supposed to be an emperor’s son, I must needs put a 
favorable showing on his conduct by leaving out all his indiscretions; 
and you would soon be saying that this was no history but a mere 
made-up tale designed to influence the judgment of posterity. As it is, I 
shall be called a scandal-monger; but that I cannot help.23 


In the course of his amours Genji falls ill, repents him of his adventures, and 
visits a monastery for pious converse with a priest. But there he sees a lovely 
princess (modestly named Murasaki), and thoughts of her distract him as the 
priest rebukes him for his sins. 


The priest began to tell stories about the uncertainty of this life and 
the retributions of the life to come. Genji was appalled to think how 
heavy his own sins had already been. It was bad enough to think that 
he would have them on his conscience for the rest of his present life. 


But then there was also the life to come. What terrible punishments he 
had to look forward to! And all the while the priest was speaking Genji 
thought of his own wickedness. What a good idea it would be to turn 
hermit, and live in some such place! .. . But immediately his thoughts 
strayed to the lovely face which he had seen that afternoon; and 
longing to know more of her he asked, “Who lives with you here?”24 


By the codperation of the author Genji’s first wife dies in childbirth, and he is 
left free to give first place in his home to his new princess, Murasaki.!!! 

It may be that the excellence of the translation gives this book an extraneous 
advantage over other Japanese masterpieces that have been rendered into 
English; perhaps Mr. Waley, like Fitzgerald, has improved upon his original. If, 
for the occasion, we can forget our own moral code, and fall in with one that 
permits men and women, as Wordsworth said of those in Wilhelm Meister, to 
“mate like flies in the air,” we shall derive from this Tale of Genji the most 
attractive glimpse yet opened to us of the beauties-hidden in Japanese literature. 
Murasaki writes with a naturalness and ease that soon turn her pages into the 
charming gossip of a cultured friend. The men and women, above all the 
children, who move through her leisurely pages are ingratiatingly real; and the 
world which she describes, though it is confined for the most part to imperial 
palaces and palatial homes, has all the color of a life actually lived or seen.!V It is 
an aristocratic life, not much concerned with the cost of bread and love; but 
within that limitation it is described without sensational resort to exceptional 
characters or events. As Lady Murasaki makes Uma no-Kami say of certain 
realistic painters: 


Ordinary hills and rivers, just as they are, houses such as you may 
see everywhere, with all their real beauty of harmony and form— 
quietly to draw such scenes as this, or to show what lies behind some 
intimate hedge that is folded away far from the world, and thick trees 
upon some unheroic hill, and all this with befitting care for 
composition, proportion and the life—such works demand the highest 
master’s utmost skill, and must needs draw the common craftsman into 
a thousand blunders.26 


No later Japanese novel has reached the excellence of Genji, or has had so 
profound an influence upon the literary development of the language.” During 
the eighteenth century fiction had another zenith, and various novelists 
succeeded in surpassing the Lady Murasaki in the length of their tales, or the 


freedom of their pornography.2® Santo Kioden published in 1791 an Edifying 
Story Book, but it proved so little to its purpose that the authorities, under the 
law prohibiting indecency, sentenced him to be handcuffed for fifty days in his 
own home. Santo was a vendor of tobacco-pouches and quack medicines; he 
married a harlot, and made his first reputation by a volume on the brothels of 
Tokyo. He gradually reformed the morals of his pen, but could not unteach his 
public the habit of buying great quantities of his books. Encouraged, he violated 
all precedents in the history of Japanese fiction by demanding payment from the 
men who published his works; his predecessors, it seemed, had been content 
with an invitation to dinner. Most of the fiction writers were poor Bohemians, 
whom the people classed with actors among the lowest ranks of society.29 Less 
sensational and more ably written than Kioden’s were the novels of Kyokutei 
Bakin (1767-1848), who, like Scott and Dumas, transformed history into vivid 
romance. His readers grew so fond of him that he unwound one of his stories 
into a hundred volumes. Hokusai illustrated some of Bakin’s novels until, being 
geniuses, they quarreled and parted. 

The jolliest of these later novelists was Jippensha Ikku (d. 1831), the Le Sage 
and Dickens of Japan. [kku began his adult life with three marriages, of which 
two were quickly ended by fathers-in-law who could not understand his literary 
habits. He accepted poverty with good humor, and, having no furniture, hung his 
bare walls with paintings of the furniture he might have had. On holidays he 
sacrified to the gods with pictures of excellent offerings. Being presented with a 
bathtub in the common interest, he carried it home inverted on his head, and 
overthrew with ready wit the pedestrians who fell in his way. When his publisher 
came to see him he invited him to take a bath; and while his invitation was being 
accepted he decked himself in the publisher’s clothes, and paid his New Year’s 
Day calls in proper ceremonial costume. His masterpiece, the Hizakurige, was 
published in twelve parts between 1802 and 1822, and told a rollicking tale in 
the vein of The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club—Aston calls it “the 
most humorous and entertaining book in the Japanese language.”22 On his 
deathbed Ikku enjoined his pupils to place upon his corpse, before the cremation 
then usual in Japan, certain packets which he solemnly entrusted to them. At his 
funeral, prayers having been said, the pyre was lighted, whereupon it turned out 
that the packets were full of firecrackers, which exploded merrily. [kku had kept 
his youthful promise that his life would be full of surprises, even after his death. 


2. History 


The historians—Arai Hakuseki 


We shall not find Japanese historiography so interesting as its fiction, though 
we may have some difficulty in distinguishing them. The oldest surviving work 
in Japanese literature is the Kojiki, or “Record of Ancient Things,” written in 
Chinese characters by Yasumaro in 712; here legend so often takes the place of 
fact that the highest Shinto loyalty would be needed to accept it as history.3! 
After the Great Reform of 645 the government thought it advisable to transform 
the past again; and about 720 a new history appeared, the Nihongi, or “Record of 
Nippon,” written in the Chinese language, and adorned with passages bravely 
stolen from Chinese works and sometimes placed, without any fetichism of 
chronology, in the mouths of ancient Japanese. Nevertheless the book was a 
more serious attempt to record the facts than the Kojiki had been, and it provided 
the foundation for most later histories of early Japan. From that time to this there 
have been many histories of the country, each more patriotic than the last. In 
1334 Kitabatake wrote a “History of the True Succession of the Divine 
Monarchs”—the Jintoshotoki—on this modest and now familiar note: 


Great Yamato (Japan) is a divine country. It is only our land whose 
foundations were first laid by the Divine Ancestor. It alone has been 
transmitted by the Sun Goddess to a long line of her descendants. 
There is nothing of this kind in foreign countries. Therefore it is called 
the Divine Land.32 


First printed in 1649, this work began that movement for the restoration of the 
ancient faith and state which culminated in the passionate polemics of Moto-ori. 
The very grandson of Iyeyasu, Mitsu-kuni, by his Dai Nihonshi (“The Great 
History of Japan,” 1851)—a 240-volume picture of the imperial and feudal past 
—played a posthumous part in preparing his countrymen to overthrow the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. 

Perhaps the most scholarly and impartial of Japanese historians was Arai 
Hakuseki, whose learning dominated the intellectual life of Yedo in the second 
half of the seventeenth century. Arai smiled at the theology of the orthodox 
Christian missionaries as “very childish,”°> but he was bold enough to ridicule 
also some of the legends which his own people mistook for history.24 His 
greatest work, the Hankampu, a thirty-volume history of the Daimyo, is one of 
the marvels of literature; for though it must have required much research, it 
appears to have been composed within a few months.°° Arai derived something 
of his learning and judgment from his study of the Chinese philosophers. When 


he lectured on the Confucian classics the Shogun Iyenobu, we are told, listened 
with rapt and reverent attention, in summer refraining from brushing the 
mosquitoes from his head, in winter turning his head away from the speaker 
before wiping his running nose.3° In his autobiography Arai paints a devout 
picture of his father, and shows the Japanese citizen at his simplest and best: 


Ever since I came to understand the heart of things, my memory is 
that the daily routine of his life was exactly the same. He never failed 
to get up an hour before daybreak. He then had a cold bath, and did his 
hair himself. In cold weather the woman who was my mother would 
propose to order hot water for him, but this he would not allow, as he 
wished to avoid giving the servants trouble. When he was over 
seventy, and my mother also was advanced in years, sometimes, when 
the cold weather was unendurable, a lighted brazier was brought in, 
and they lay down to sleep with their feet against it. Beside the fire 
was placed a kettle with hot water, which my father drank when he got 
up. Both of them honored the way of Buddha. My father, when he had 
arranged his hair and adjusted his clothing, never neglected to make 
obeisance to Buddha. . . . After he was dressed he waited quietly for 
the dawn, and then went out to his official duty... . He was never 
known to betray anger, nor do I remember that, even when he laughed, 
he gave way to boisterous mirth. Much less did he ever descend to 
violent language when he had occasion to reprimand anyone. In his 
conversation he used as few words as possible. His demeanor was 
grave. I have never seen him startled, flurried, or impatient. . . . The 
room he usually occupied he kept cleanly swept, had an old picture 
hung on the wall, and a few flowers which were in season were set out 
in a vase. He would spend the day looking at them. He painted a little 
in black and white, not being fond of colors. When in good health he 
never troubled the servant, but did everything for himself.37 


3. The Essay 


The Lady Sei Shonagon—Kamo no-Chomei 


Arai was an essayist as well as an historian, and made brilliant contributions 
to what is perhaps the most delightful department of Japanese literature. Here, as 
in fiction, a woman stands at the top; for Lady Sei Shonagon’s “Pillow 


Sketches” (Makura Zoshi) is usually accorded the highest as well as the earliest 
place in this field. Brought up in the same court and generation as Lady 
Murasaki, she chose to describe the refined and scandalous life about her in 
casual sketches whose excellence in the original can only be guessed at by us 
from the charm that survives in translation. Born a Fujiwara, she rose to be a 
lady in waiting to the Empress. On the latter’s death Lady Sei retired, some say 
to a convent, others say to poverty. Her book shows no touch of either. She takes 
the easy morals of her time according to the easy judgment of her time, and does 
not think too highly of spoil-sport ecclesiastics. 


A preacher ought to be a good-looking man. It is then easier to keep 
your eyes fixed on his face, without which it is impossible to benefit 
by his discourse. Otherwise the eyes wander and you forget to listen. 
Ugly preachers have therefore a grave responsibility. . . . If preachers 
were of a more suitable age I should have pleasure in giving a more 
favorable judgment. As matters actually stand, their sins are too fearful 
to think of.38 


She adds little lists of her likes and dislikes: 


Cheerful things: 

Coming home from an excursion with the carriages full to 
overflowing; 

To have lots of footmen who make the oxen and the carriages speed 
along; 

A river-boat going down stream; 

Teeth nicely blackened. ... 
Dreary things: 

A nursery where a child has died; 

A brazier with the fire gone out; 

A coachman who is hated by his ox; 

The birth of a succession of female children in the house of a 
scholar. 
Detestable things: 

People who, when you are telling a story, break in with “Oh, I 
know,” and give quite a different version from your own. .. . 

While on friendly terms with a man, to hear him sound the praises 
of a woman whom he has known... . 

A visitor who tells a long story when you are ina hurry. ... 


The snoring of a man whom you are trying to conceal, and who has 
gone to sleep in a place where he has no business. . . . 
Fleas.°9 


The Lady’s only rival for the highest place in the Japanese essay is Kamo no- 
Chomei. Being refused the succession to his father as the superior guardian of 
the Shinto shrine of Kamo at Kyoto, Chomei became a Buddhist monk, and at 
fifty retired to a contemplative life in a mountain hermitage. There he wrote his 
farewell to the busy world under the title of Hojoki (1212)—i.e., “The Record of 
Ten Feet Square.” After describing the difficulties and annoyances of city life, 
and the great famine of 1181, he tells how he built himself a hut ten feet square 
and seven feet high, and settled down contentedly to undisturbed philosophy and 
a quiet comradeship with natural things. An American, reading him, hears the 
voice of Thoreau in thirteenth-century Japan. Apparently every generation has 
had its Walden Pond. 


IV. THE DRAMA 


The “No” plays—Their character—The popular stage—The Japanese 
Shakespeare—Summary judgment 


Last of all, and hardest to understand, is the Japanese drama. Brought up in 
our English tradition of the theatre, from Henry IV to Mary of Scotland, how 
shall we ever attune ourselves to tolerate what must seem to us the fustian and 
pantomime of the No plays of Japan? We must forget Shakespeare and go back 
to Everyman, and even farther to the religious origins of Greek and modern 
European drama; then we shall be oriented to watch the development of the 
ancient Shinto pantomime, the ecclesiastical kagura dance, into that illumination 
of pantomime by dialogue which constitutes the No (or lyrical) form of Japanese 
play. About the fourteenth century Buddhist priests added choral songs to their 
processional pantomimes; then they added individual characters, contrived a plot 
to give them action as well as speech, and the drama was born.4? 

These plays, like the Greek, were performed in trilogies; and occasionally 
Kyogen, or farces (“mad words”), were acted in the intervals, to relieve and 
facilitate the tension of emotion and thought. The first part of the trilogy was 
devoted to propitiating the gods, and was hardly more than a religious 
pantomime; the second was performed in full armor, and was designed to 
frighten all evil spirits away; the third was of a milder mood, and sought to 


portray some charming aspect of nature, or some delightful phase of Japanese 
life.41 The lines were written for the most part in blank verse of twelve syllables. 
The actors were men of standing, even among the aristocracy; a playbill survives 
which indicates that Nobunaga, Hideyoshi and Iyeyasu all participated as actors 
in a No play about 1580.42 Each actor wore a mask, carved out of wood with an 
artistry that makes such masks a prize for the art collector of today. Scenery was 
meagre; the passionate imagination of the audience could be relied upon to 
create the background of the action. The stories were of the simplest, and did not 
matter much: one of the most popular told of the impoverished Samurai who, to 
warm a wandering monk, cut down his most cherished plants to make a fire; 
whereupon the monk turned out to be the Regent, and gave the knight a goodly 
reward. But as we in the West may go again and again to hear an opera whose 
story is old and perhaps ridiculous, so the Japanese, even today, weep over this 
oft-told tale+3 because the excellence of the acting renews on each occasion the 
power and significance of the play. To the hasty and businesslike visitor such 
performances as he may find of these dramatized lyrics are rather amusing than 
impressive; nevertheless a Japanese poet says of them: “Oh, what a tragedy and 
beauty in the No stage! I always think that it would certainly be a great thing if 
the No drama could be properly introduced into the West. The result would be 
no small protest against the Western stage. It would mean a revelation.”44 Japan 
itself, however, has not composed such plays since the seventeenth century, 
though it acts them devotedly today. 

The history of the drama, in most countries, is a gradual change from the 
predominance of the chorus to the supremacy of some individual role—at which 
point, in most such sequences, development ends. As the histrionic art advanced 
in tradition and excellence in Japan it created popular personalities who 
subordinated the play to themselves. Finally pantomime and religion sank to a 
subordinate role, and the drama became a war of individuals, full of violence and 
romance. So was born the kabuki shibai, or popular theatre, of Japan. The first 
such theatre was established about the year 1600 by a nun who, tired of convent 
walls, set up a stage at Osaka, and practised dancing for a livelihood.4° As in 
England and France, the presence of women on the stage seemed revolting and 
was forbidden; and since the upper classes (except in safe disguise) shunned 
these performances, the actors became almost a pariah caste, with no social 
incentive to keep their profession from immorality and corruption. Men perforce 
took the parts of women, and carried their imitation to such a point as to deceive 
not only their audiences but themselves; many of these actors of female réles 
remained women off the stage.4° Perhaps because lighting was poor, the actors 
painted their faces with vivid colors, and wore robes of gorgeous designs to 


indicate and dignify their roles. Back of the stage and about it, usually, were 
choral and individual reciters, who sometimes carried on the vocal parts while 
the actors confined themselves to pantomime. The audience sat on the matted 
floor, or in tiers of boxes at either side.47 

The most famous name in the popular drama of Japan is Chikamatsu 
Monzayemon (1653-1724). His countrymen compare him with Shakespeare; 
English critics, resenting the comparison, accuse Chikamatsu of violence, 
extravagance, bombast, and improbable plots, while granting him “a certain 
barbaric vigor and luxuriance”;4® apparently the similarity is complete. Such 
foreign plays seem mere melodrama to us, because either the meaning or the 
nuances of the language are concealed from us; but this would probably be the 
effect of a Shakespearean play upon one unable to appreciate its language or 
follow its thought. Chikamatsu seems to have made undue use of lovers’ 
suicides to cap his climaxes, in the style of Romeo and Juliet; but perhaps with 
this excuse, that suicide was almost as popular in Japanese life as on the stage. 

A foreign historian, in these matters, can only report, but cannot judge. 
Japanese acting, to a transient observer, seems less complex and mature, but 
more vigorous and exalting than the European; Japanese plays seem more 
plebeianly melodramatic, but less emasculated with superficial intellectualism, 
than the plays of France, England and America today. So, reversely, Japanese 
poetry seems slight and bloodless, and too aristocratically refined, to us whose 
appetite has taken in lyrics of almost epic length (like Maud), and epics of such 
dulness that doubtless Homer himself would nod if he were compelled to read 
the accumulated Iliad. The Japanese novel seems sensational and sentimental; 
and yet two of the supreme masterpieces of English fiction—Tom Jones and 
Pickwick Papers—have apparently their equal counterparts in the Genji 
Monogatari and the Hizakurige, and perhaps Lady Murasaki excels in subtlety, 
grace and understanding even the great Fielding himself. All things are dull that 
are remote and obscure; and things Japanese will remain obscure to us until we 
can completely forget our Western heritage and completely absorb Japan’s. 


V. THE ART OF LITTLE THINGS 


Creative imitation—Music and the dance—“Inro” and “netsuke”— 
Hidari Jingaro—Lacquer 


The outward forms of Japanese art, like almost every external feature of 
Japanese life, came from China; the inner force and spirit, like everything 


essential in Japan, came from the people themselves. It is true that the wave of 
ideas and immigration that brought Buddhism to Japan in the seventh century 
brought also, from China and Korea, art forms and impulses bound up with that 
faith, and no more original with China and Korea than with Japan; it is true, 
even, that cultural elements entered not only from China and India, but from 
Assyria and Greece—the features of the Kamakura Buddha, for example, are 
more Greco-Bactrian than Japanese. But such foreign stimuli were used 
creatively in Japan; its people learned quickly to distinguish beauty from 
ugliness; its rich men sometimes prized objects of art more than land or gold,V! 
and its artists labored with self-effacing devotion. These men, though arduously 
trained through a long apprenticeship, seldom received more than an artisan’s 
wage; if for a moment wealth came to them they gave it away with Bohemian 
recklessness, and soon relapsed into a natural and comfortable poverty.5° But 
only the artist-artisans of ancient Egypt and Greece, or of medieval China, could 
rival their industry, taste and skill. 

The very life of the people was instinct with art—in the neatness of their 
homes, the beauty of their clothing, the refinements of their ornaments, and their 
spontaneous addiction to song and dance. For music, like life, had come to Japan 
from the gods themselves; had not Izanagi and Izanami sung in choruses at the 
creation of the earth? A thousand years later the Emperor Inkyo, we read, played 
on a wagon (a kind of zither), and his Empress danced, at an imperial banquet 
given in 419 to signalize the opening of a new palace. When Inkyo died a 
Korean king sent eighty musicians to attend the funeral; and these players taught 
the Japanese new instruments and new modes—some from Korea, some from 
China, some from India. When the Daibutsu was installed in the temple of 
Todaiji at Nara (752), music from T’ang Chinese masters was played in the 
ceremony; and the Shoso-in, or Imperial Treasure-house, at Nara still shows the 
varied instruments used in those ancient days. Singing and recitative, court 
music and monastic dance music, formed the classical modes, while popular airs 
were strummed on the biwa—a lute—or the samisen—a three-stringed banjo.°! 
The Japanese had no great composers, and wrote no books about music; their 
simple compositions, played in five notes of the harmonic minor scale, had no 
harmony, and no distinction of major and minor keys; but almost every Japanese 
could play some one of the twenty instruments which had come over from the 
continent; and any one of these, when properly played, said the Japanese, would 
make the very dust on the ceiling dance.°2 The dance itself enjoyed “a vogue 
unparalleled in any other country”>°’—not so much as an appendage to love as in 
the service of religious or communal ceremony; sometimes a whole village 
turned out in costume to celebrate a joyful occasion with a universal dance. 


Professional dancers entertained great audiences with their skill; and men as well 
as women, even in the highest circles, gave much time to the art. When Prince 
Genji, says the Lady Murasaki, danced the “Waves of the Blue Sea” with his 
friend To no-Chujo, everyone was moved. “Never had the onlookers seen feet 
tread so delicately, nor heads so exquisitely poised So moving and beautiful was 
this dance that at the end of it the Emperor’s eyes were wet, and all the princes 
and great gentlemen wept aloud.”54 

Meanwhile all who could afford it adorned their persons not only with fine 
brocades and painted silks, but with delicate objects characteristic, almost 
definitive, of the old Japan. Shrinking ladies flirted from behind fans of alluring 
loveliness, while men flaunted netsuke, inro and expensively carved swords. The 
inro was a little box attached to the belt by a cord; it was usually composed of 
several infolding cases carefully carved in ivory or wood, and contained tobacco, 
coins, writing materials, or other casual necessities. To keep the cord from 
slipping under the belt, it was bound at the other end to a tiny toggle or netsuke 
(from ne, end, and tsuke, to fasten), upon whose cramped surface some artist had 
fashioned, with lavish care, the forms of deities or demons, philosophers or 
fairies, birds or reptiles, fishes or insects, flowers or leaves, or scenes from the 
life of the people. Here that impish humor in which Japanese art so far excels all 
others found free and yet modest play. Only the most careful examination can 
reveal the full subtlety and significance of these representations; but even a 
glance at this microcosm of fat women and priests, of agile monkeys and 
delightful bugs, cut upon less than a cubic inch of ivory or wood, brings home to 
the student the unique and passionately artistic quality of the Japanese people. V!! 

Hidari (i.e., “left-handed”) Jingaro was the most famous of Japanese sculptors 
in wood. Legend told how he had lost an arm and gotten a name: when an 
offended conqueror demanded of Jingaro’s Daimyo the life of his daughter, 
Jingaro carved a severed head so realistically that the conqueror ordered the 
artist’s right hand to be cut off as punishment for killing the daughter of his 
lord.°5 It was Jingaro whose chisel formed the elephants and the sleeping cat at 
the shrine of Iyeyasu at Nikko, and the “Gate of the Imperial Envoy” at the 
Nishi-Hongwan Temple in Kyoto. On the inner panels of this gate the artist told 
the story of the Chinese sage who washed his ear because it had been 
contaminated by a proposal that he should accept the throne of his country, and 
the austere cowherd who quarreled with the sage for thus defiling the river.°° 
But Jingaro was merely the most characterful of the now nameless artists who 
adorned a thousand structures with lovingly carved or lacquered wood. The 
lacquer tree found in the islands a peculiarly congenial habitat, and was 
nourished with skilful care. The artisans sometimes covered with successive 


coats of lacquer, cotton and lacquer a form chiseled in wood; but more often 
they went to the pains of modeling a statue in clay, making from this a hollow 
mould, and then pouring into the mould several layers of lacquer, each thicker 
than before.5”? The Japanese carver lifted wood to a full equality with marble as a 
material for art, and filled shrines, mausolea and palaces with the fairest wood- 
decoration known in Asia. 


VI. ARCHITECTURE 
Temples—Palaces—The shrine of Iyeyasu—Homes 


In the year 594 the Empress Suiko, being convinced of the truth or utility of 
Buddhism, ordered the building of Buddhist temples throughout her realm. 
Prince Shotoku, who was entrusted with carrying out this edict, brought in from 
Korea priests, architects, wood-carvers, bronze founders, clay modelers, masons, 
gilders, tile-makers, weavers, and other skilled artisans.°° This vast cultural 
importation was almost the beginning of art in Japan, for Shinto had frowned 
upon ornate edifices and had countenanced no figures to misrepresent the gods. 
From that moment Buddhist shrines and statuary filled the land. The temples 
were essentially like those of China, but more richly ornamented and more 
delicately carved. Here, too, majestic torii, or gateways, marked the ascent or 
approach to the sacred retreat; bright colors adorned the wooden walls, great 
beams held up a tiled roof gleaming under the sun, and minor structures—a 
drum-tower, e.g., or a pagoda—mediated between the central sanctuary and the 
surrounding trees. The greatest achievements of the foreign artists was the group 
of temples at Horiuji, raised under the guidance of Prince Shotoku near Nara 
about the year 616. It stands to the credit of the most living of building materials 
that one of these wooden edifices has survived unnumbered earthquakes and 
outlasted a hundred thousand temples of stone; and it stands to the glory of the 
builders that nothing erected in later Japan has surpassed the simple majesty of 
this oldest shrine. Perhaps as beautiful, and only slightly younger, are the 
temples of Nara itself, above all the perfectly proportioned Golden Hall of the 
Todaiji Temple there; Nara, says Ralph Adams Cram, contains “the most 
precious architecture in all Asia.”59 

The next zenith of building in Japan came under the Ashikaga Shogunate. 
Yoshimitsu, resolved to make Kyoto the fairest capital on earth, built for the 
gods a pagoda 360 feet high; for his mother the Takakura Palace, of which a 
single door cost 20,000 pieces of gold ($150,000); for himself a Flower Palace, 


that consumed $5,000,000; and the Golden Pavilion of Kinkakuji for the glory of 
all.69 Hideyoshi too tried to rival Kublai Khan, and built at Momoyama a 
“Palace of Pleasure” which his whim tore down again a few years after its 
completion; we may judge its magnificence from the “day long portal” removed 
from it to adorn the temple of Nishi-Hongwan; all day long, said its admirers, 
one might gaze at that carved portal without exhausting its excellence. Kano 
Yeitoku played Ictinus and Pheidias to Hideyoshi, but adorned his buildings with 
Venetian splendor rather than with Attic restraint; never had Japan, or Asia, seen 
such abounding decoration before. Under Hideyoshi, too, the gloomy Castle of 
Osaka took form, to dominate the Pittsburgh of Japan, and become the death- 
place of his son. 

Iyeyasu inclined rather to philosophy and letters than to art; but after his death 
his grandson, Iyemitsu, content himself with a wooden shanty for his palace, 
lavished the resources of Japanese wealth and art to build around the ashes of 
Iyeyasu at Nikko the fairest memorial ever raised to any individual in the Far 
East. Here, ninety miles from Tokyo, on a quiet hill reached by a shaded avenue 
of stately cryptomerias, the architects of the Shogun laid down first a series of 
spacious and gradual approaches, then an ornate but lovely Yo-mei-mon Gate, 
then, by a brook crossed with a sacred and untouchable bridge, a series of 
mausolea and temples in lacquered wood, femininely beautiful and frail. The 
decoration is extravagant, the construction is weak, the omnipresent red paint 
flares like a hectic rouge amid the modest green of the trees; and yet a country 
incarnadined with blossoms every spring may need brighter colors to express its 
spirit than those that might serve and please a less impassioned race. 

We cannot quite call this architecture great, for the demon of earthquake has 
willed that Japan should build on a timid scale, and not pile stones into the sky to 
crash destructively when the planet wrinkles its skin. Hence the homes are of 
wood and seldom rise beyond a story or two; only the repeated experience of fire 
and the reiterated commands of the government prevailed upon the citizens of 
the cities, when they could afford it, to cover their wooden cottages and palaces 
with roofs of the. The aristocracy, unable to raise their mansions into the clouds, 
spread them spaciously over the earth, despite an imperial edict limiting the size 
of a dwelling to 240 yards square. A palace was rarely one building; usually it 
was a main structure connected by covered walks with subordinate edifices for 
various groups in the family. There was no distinction of dining-room, living- 
room or bedroom; the same chamber could serve any purpose, for at a moment’s 
notice a table might be laid down upon the matted floor, or the rolled up bedding 
might be taken from its hiding-place and spread out for the night. Sliding panels 
or removable partitions separated or united the rooms, and even the latticed or 


windowed walls were easily folded up to give full play to the sun, or the cooling 
evening air. Pretty blinds of split bamboo offered shade and privacy. Windows 
were a luxury; in the poorer homes the summer light found many openings, 
which in winter were blocked up with oiled paper to keep out the cold. Japanese 
architecture gives the appearance of having been born in the tropics, and of 
having been transported too recklesssly into islands that stretch up their necks to 
shivering Kamchatka. In the more southern towns these fragile and simple 
homes have a style and beauty of their own, and offer appropriate dwellings for 
the once gay children of the sun. 


VII. METALS AND STATUES 


Swords—Mirrors—The Trinity of Horiuji—Colossi—Religion and 
sculpture 


The sword of the Samurai was stronger than his dwelling, for the 
metalworkers of Japan spent themselves on making blades superior to those of 
Damascus or Toledo,®! sharp enough to sever a man from shoulder to thigh at a 
blow, and ornamented with guards and handles so highly decorated, or so 
heavily inlaid with gems, that they were not always perfectly adapted to 
homicide. Other workers in metal made bronze mirrors so brilliant that legends 
arose to commemorate their perfection. So a peasant, having bought a mirror for 
the first time, thought that he recognized in it the face of his dead father; he hid it 
as a great treasure, but so often consulted it that his suspicious wife ferreted it 
out, and was horrified to find in it the picture of a woman about her own age, 
who was apparently her husband’s mistress.62 Still other artisans cast 
tremendous bells, like the forty-nine-ton monster at Nara (732 A.D.), and brought 
from them a sweeter tone than our clanging metal clappers elicit in the West, by 
striking a boss on the outer surface of the bell with a swinging beam of wood. 

The sculptors used wood or metal rather than stone, since their soil was poor 
in granite and marble; and yet, despite all difficulties of material, they came to 
surpass their Chinese and Korean teachers in this most definitive of all the arts— 
for every other art secretly emulates sculpture’s patient removal of the 
inappropriate. Almost the earliest, and perhaps the greatest, masterpiece of 
sculpture in Japan is the bronze Trinity at Horiuji—a Buddha seated on a lotus 
bud between two Bodhisattwas, before a screen and halo of bronze only less 
beautiful than the stone lacery of Aurangzeb’s screen in the Taj Mahal. We do 
not know whose hands reared these temples and built this statuary; we may 


admit Korean teachers, Chinese examples, Indian motives, even Greek 
influences coming down from far Ionia across a thousand years; but we are sure 
that this Trinity is among the most signal accomplishments in the history of 
art. VIII 

Possibly because their stature was short, and their bodies could hardly contain 
all the ambitions and capacities of their souls, the Japanese took pleasure in 
building colossi, and had better success in this questionable art than even the 
Egyptians. In the year 747, an epidemic of smallpox having broken out in Japan, 
the Emperor Shomu commissioned Kimimaro to cast a gigantic Buddha in 
propitiation of the gods. For this purpose Kimimaro used 437 tons of bronze, 
288 pounds of gold, 165 pounds of mercury, seven tons of vegetable wax, and 
several tons of charcoal. Two years and seven attempts were required for the 
work. The head was cast in a single mould, but the body was formed of several 
metal plates soldered together and thickly covered with gold. More impressive to 
the foreign eye than this saturnine countenance at Nara is the Daibutsu of 
Kamakura, cast of bronze in 1252 by Ono Goroyemon; here, perhaps because 
the colossus sits on an elevation in the open air, within a pleasant entourage of 
trees, the size seems to accord with the purpose, and the artist has expressed with 
remarkable simplicity the spirit of Buddhist contemplation and peace. Once a 
temple housed the figure, as still is the case at Nara; but in 1495 a great tidal 
wave destroyed both the temple and the town, leaving the bronze philosopher 
serene amid widespread destruction, suffering and death. Hideyoshi too built a 
colossus at Kyoto; for five years fifty thousand men labored at this Buddha, and 
the great Taiko himself, clad in the garb of a common laborer, sometimes helped 
them conspicuously at their task. But hardly had it been erected when, in 1596, 
an earthquake threw it down, and scattered the wreckage of its sheltering 
sanctuary about its head. Hideyoshi, says Japanese story, shot an arrow at the 
fallen idol, saying, scornfully, “I placed you here at great expense, and you 
cannot even defend your own temple.”’®° 

From such colossi to dangling netsuke Japanese sculpture ran the range of 
every figure and every size. Sometimes its masters, like Takamura today, gave 
years of labor to figures hardly a foot tall, and took delight in representing 
gnarled octogenarians, jolly gourmands and philosophic friars. It was good that 
humor sustained them, for most of the gains that came from their toil went to 
their subtle employers rather than to themselves, and in their larger works they 
were much harassed by conventions of subject and treatment laid upon them by 
the priests. The priests wanted gods, not courtesans, from the sculptors; they 
wished to inspire the people to piety, or to fashion their virtues with fear, rather 
than to arouse in them the sense and ecstasy of beauty. Bound hand and soul to 


religion, sculpture decayed when faith lost its warmth and power; and, as in 
Egypt, the stiffness of conventions, when piety had fled, became the rigor of 
death. 


VIII. POTTERY 


The Chinese stimulus—The potters of Hizen—Pottery and tea—How 
Goto Saijiro brought the art of porcelain from Hizen to Kaga—The 
nineteenth century 


In a sense it is not quite just to Japan to speak of her importing civilization 
from Korea and China, except in the sense in which northwestern Europe took 
its civilization from Greece and Rome. We might also view all the peoples of the 
Far East as one ethnic and cultural unity, in which each part, like the provinces 
of one country, produced in its time and place an art and culture akin to and 
dependent upon the art and culture of the rest. So Japanese pottery is a part and 
phase of Far Eastern ceramics, fundamentally like the Chinese, and yet stamped 
with the characteristic delicacy and fineness of all Japanese work. Until the 
coming of the Korean artisans in the seventh century, Japanese pottery was 
merely an industry, moulding crude materials for common use; there was, 
apparently, no glazed pottery in the Far East before the eighth century, much less 
any porcelain.©6 The industry became an art largely as a result of the entrance of 
tea in the thirteenth century. Chinese tea-cups of Sung design came in with tea, 
and aroused the admiration of the Japanese. In the year 1223 Kato Shirozemon, a 
Japanese potter, made his way perilously to China, studied ceramics there for six 
years, returned to set up his own factory at Seto, and so far surpassed all 
preceding pottery in the islands that Seto-mono, or Seto-ware, became a generic 
name for all Japanese pottery, just as chinaware, in the seventeenth century, 
became the English term for porcelain. The Shogun Yoritomo made 
Shirozemon’s future by setting the fashion of rewarding minor services with 
presents of Shirozemon’s tea-jars, filled with the new marvel of powdered tea. 
Today the surviving specimens of this Toshiro-yaki!X are accounted almost 
beyond price; they are swathed in costly brocade, and kept in boxes of the finest 
lacquer, while their owners are spoken of with bated breath as the aristocracy of 
connoisseurs.®°7 

Three hundred years later another Japanese, Shonzui, was lured to China to 
study its famous potteries. On his return he established a factory at Arita, in the 
province of Hizen. He was harassed, however, by the difficulty of finding in the 


soil of his country minerals as well adapted as those of China to make a fine 
pate; and it was said of his products that one of their main ingredients was the 
bones of his artisans. Nevertheless Shonzui’s wares of Mohammedan blue were 
so excellent that the Chinese potters of the eighteenth century did their best to 
imitate them for export under his counterfeited name; and the extant examples of 
his work are now as highly valued as the rarest paintings of Japan’s greatest 
masters of the brush.68 About 1605 a Korean, Risampei, discovered at Izumi- 
yama, in the Arita district, immense deposits of porcelain stone; and from that 
moment Hizen became the center of the ceramic industry in Japan. In Arita, too, 
labored the famous Kakiemon, who, after learning the art of enameling from a 
Chinese ship-master, made his name almost synonymous with delicately 
decorated enameled porcelain. Dutch merchants shipped large quantities of 
Hizen products to Europe from the port of Arita at Imari; 44,943 pieces went to 
Holland alone in the year 1664. This brilliant Imari-yaki became the rage in 
Europe, and inspired Aebregt de Keiser to inaugurate the golden age of Dutch 
ceramics in his factories at Delft. 

Meanwhile the rise of the tea ceremony had stimulated a further development 
in Japan. In 1578 Nobunaga, at the suggestion of the tea-master Rikyu, gave a 
large order for cups and other tea utensils to a family of Korean potters at Kyoto. 
A few years later Hideyoshi rewarded the family with a gold seal, and made its 
wares, the Raku-yaki, almost de rigueur for the ritual of drinking tea. 
Hideyoshi’s generals returned from their unsuccessful invasion of Korea with 
numerous captives, among whom, by a discrimination unusual in warriors, were 
many artists. In 1596 Shimazu Yoshihiro brought to Satsuma a hundred skilled 
Koreans, including seventeen potters; and these men, with their successors, 
established throughout the world the high reputation of Satsuma for that richly 
colored glazed ware to which an Italian town has given our name of faience. But 
the greatest Japanese master in this branch of the art was the Kyoto potter 
Ninsei. Not only did he originate enameled faience, but he gave to his products a 
grace and proud restraint that have made them precious to collectors ever since, 
so that his mark has been more often counterfeited than that of any other artist in 
Japan.69 Because of his work, decorated faience mounted to the intensity of a 
craze in the capital, and in some quarters of Kyoto every second house was 
turned into a miniature pottery.”? Only less famous than Ninsei was Kenzan, 
older brother of the painter Korin. 

The romance that so often lurks behind ceramics appears in the story of how 
Goto Saijiro brought the art of porcelain from Hizen to Kaga. An excellent bed 
of potter’s stone having been discovered near the village of Kutani, the feudal 
lord of the province resolved to establish a porcelain industry there; and Goto 


was sent to Hizen to study its methods of firing and design. But the secrets of the 
potters were so carefully concealed from outsiders that Goto for a while was 
baffled. Finally he disguised himself as a servant, and accepted a menial place in 
the household of a potter. After three years his master admitted him to a pottery, 
and there Goto worked for four years more. Then he deserted the wife whom he 
had married at Hizen and the children whom she had borne to him, and fled to 
Kaga, where he gave his lord a full report of the methods he had learned. From 
that time on (1664) the potters of Kutani became masters, and Kutani-yaki 
rivaled the best wares of Japan.7! 

The Hizen potteries retained their leadership throughout the eighteenth 
century, largely as a result of the benevolent care which the feudal lord of 
Hirado lavished upon the workmen in his factories; for a century (1750-1843) 
the blue Michawaki wares of Hirado stood at the head of Japanese porcelains. In 
the nineteenth century Zengoro Hozen brought the leadership to Kyoto by clever 
imitations that often surpassed his models, so that sometimes it became 
impossible to decide which was the original and which was the copy. In the final 
quarter of the century Japan developed cloisonné enameling from the crude 
condition in which it had remained since its entry from China, and took the lead 
of the world in this field of ceramics.’2 Other branches deteriorated during the 
same period, for the rising demand of Europe for Japanese pottery led to a style 
of exaggerated decoration alien to the native taste, and the habits engendered in 
meeting these foreign orders affected the skill and weakened the traditions of the 
art. Here, as everywhere, the coming of industry has been for a while a blight; 
mass production has taken the place of quality, and mass consumption has 
replaced discriminating taste. Perhaps, after invention has run its fertile course, 
and social organization and experience have spread the gift of leisure and taught 
its creative use, the curse may be turned into a blessing; industry may lavish 
comforts upon the majority of men, while the worker, after paying his lowered 
tribute of hours to the machine, may once again become an artisan, and turn the 
mechanical product, by loving individual treatment, into a work of personality 
and art. 


IX. PAINTING 


Difficulties of the subject—Methods and materials—Forms and ideals 
—Korean origins and Buddhist inspiration—The Tosa School—The 
return to China—Sesshiu—The Kano School—Koyetsu and Korin— 

The Realistic School 


Japanese painting, even more than the other topics that have demanded a 
place in these pages, is a subject that only specialists should touch; and if it is 
included here, along with other esoteric realms wherein angels have feared to 
tread, it is in the hope that through this veil of errors some glimpse may come, to 
the reader, of the fulness and quality of Japanese civilization. The masterpieces 
of Japanese painting cover a period of twelve hundred years, are divided 
amongst a complex multiplicity of schools, have been lost or injured in the flow 
of time, and are nearly all hidden away in private collections in Japan.x Those 
few chef-d’ cuvres that are open to alien study are so different in form, method, 
style and material from Westem pictures that no competent judgment can be 
passed upon them by the Occidental mind. 

First of all, like their models in China, the paintings of Japan were once made 
with the same brush that was used in writing, and, as in Greece, the word for 
writing and for painting was originally one; painting was a graphic art. This 
initial fact has determined half the characteristics of Far Eastern painting, from 
the materials used to the subordination of color to line. The materials are simple: 
ink or water-colors, a brush, and absorbent paper or silk. The labor is difficult: 
the artist works not erect but on his knees, bending over the silk or paper on the 
floor; and he must learn to control his stroke so as to make seventy-one different 
degrees or styles of touch.73 In the earlier centuries, when Buddhism ruled the 
art of Japan, frescoes were painted, much in the manner of Ajanta or Turkestan; 
but nearly all the extant works of high repute take the form either of makimono 
(scrolls), kakemono (hangings), or screens. These pictures were made not to be 
arranged indigestibly in picture galleries—for there are no such galleries in 
Japan—but to be viewed in private by the owner and his friends, or to form a 
part of some decorative scheme in a temple, a palace or a home. They were very 
seldom portraits of specific personalities; usually they were glimpses of nature, 
or scenes of martial action, or strokes of humorous or satirical observation of the 
ways of animals, women and men. 

They were poems of feeling rather than representations of things, and were 
closer to philosophy than to photography. The Japanese artist let realism alone, 
and rarely tried to imitate the external form of reality. He scornfully left out 
shadows as irrelevant to essences, preferring to paint in plein air, with no 
modeling play of light and shade; and he smiled at Western insistence on the 
perspective reduction of distant things. “In Japanese painting,” said Hokusai, 
with philosophic tolerance, “form and color are represented without any attempt 
at relief, but in European methods relief and illusion are sought for.”74 The 
Japanese artist wished to convey a feeling rather than an object, to suggest rather 
than to represent; it was unnecessary, in his judgment, to show more than a few 


significant elements in a scene; as in a Japanese poem, only so much should be 
shown as would arouse the appreciative mind to contribute to the esthetic result 
by its own imagination. The painter too was a poet, and valued the rhythm of 
line and the music of forms infinitely more than the haphazard shape and 
structure of things. And like the poet he felt that if he were true to his own 
feeling it would be realism enough. 


It was probably Korea that brought painting to the restless empire that now 
has conquered her. Korean artists, presumably, painted the flowing and colorful 
frescoes of the Horiuji Temple, for there is nothing in the known history of 
Japan before the seventh century that could explain the sudden native 
achievement of such faultless excellence. The next stimulus came directly from 
China, through the studies there of the Japanese priests Kobo Daishi and Dengyo 
Daishi; on his return to Japan in 806 Kobo Daishi gave himself to painting as 
well as to sculpture, literature and piety, and some of the oldest masterpieces are 
from his many-sided brush. Buddhism stimulated art in Japan, as it had done in 
China; the Zen practice of meditation lent itself to brooding creativeness in color 
and form almost as readily as in philosophy and poetry; and visions of Amida 
Buddha became as frequent in Japanese art as Annunciations and Crucifixions 
on the walls and canvases of the Renaissance. The priest Yeishin Sozu (d. 1017) 
was the Fra Angelico and El Greco of this age, whose risings and descendings of 
Amida made him the greatest religious painter in the history of Japan. By this 
time, however, Kose no-Kanaoka (fl. ca. 950) had begun the secularization of 
Japanese painting; birds, flowers and animals began to rival gods and saints on 
the scrolls. 

But Kose’s brush still thought in Chinese terms, and moved along Chinese 
lines. It was not till the suspension of intercourse with China in the ninth century 
had given Japan the first of five centuries of isolation that she began to paint her 
own scenery and subjects in her own way. About 1150, under the patronage of 
imperial and aristocratic circles at Kyoto, a national school of painting arose 
which protested against imported motives and styles, and set itself to decorate 
the luxurious homes of the capital with the flowers and landscapes of Japan. The 
school had almost as many names as it had masters: Yamato-riu, or Japanese 
Style; Waga-riu, again meaning Japanese Style; Kasuga, after its reputed 
founder; and finally the Tosa School, after its principal representative in the 
thirteenth century, Tosa Gon-no-kumi; thereafter to the end of its history the 
name Tosa was borne by all the artists of the line. They deserved their nationalist 
name, for there is nothing in Chinese art that corresponds to the ardor and dash, 
the variety and humor, of the narrative scrolls of love and war which came from 


the brushes of this group. Takayoshi, about 1010, painted in colors gorgeous 
illustrations of the seductive tale of Genji; Toba Sojo amused himself by 
drawing lively satires of the priestly and other scoundrels of his time, under the 
guise of monkeys and frogs; Fujiwara Takanobu, towards the end of the twelfth 
century, finding his high lineage worthless in terms of rice and sake, tumed to 
the brush for a living, and drew great portraits of Yoritomo and others, quite 
unlike anything yet done in China; his son Fujiwara Nobuzane patiently painted 
the portraits of thirty-six poets; and in the thirteenth century Kasuga’s son, 
Keion, or someone else, drew those animated scrolls which are among the 
world’s most brilliant achievements in the field of draughtsmanship. 

Slowly these native sources of inspiration seemed to dry up into conventional 
forms and styles, and Japanese art turned once more for nourishment to the new 
schools of painting that had arisen in the China of the Sung Renaissance. The 
impulse to imitation was for a time uncontrolled; Japanese artists who had never 
seen the Middle Kingdom spent their lives in painting Chinese characters and 
scenes. Cho Densu painted sixteen Rakan (Lohans, Arhats, Buddhist saints), 
now among the treasures of the Freer Gallery in Washington; Shubun took the 
precaution of being born and reared in China, so that, on coming to live in Japan, 
he could paint Chinese landscapes from memory as well as from imagination. 


It was during this second Chinese mood of Japanese painting that the greatest 
figure in all the pictorial art of Japan appeared. Sesshiu was a Zen priest at 
Sokokuji, one of the several art schools established by Yoshimitsu, the Ashikaga 
Shogun. Even as a youth he astonished his townsmen with his draughtsmanship; 
and legend, not knowing how to express its awe, told how, when he was tied to a 
post for misbehavior, he had drawn with his toes such realistic mice that they 
came to life and bit through the cords that bound him.75 Hungry to know the 
masters of Ming China at first hand, he secured credentials from his religious 
superiors as well as from the Shogun, and sailed across the sea. He was 
disappointed to find that Chinese painting was in decay, but he consoled himself 
with the varied life and culture of the great kingdom, and went back to his own 
land filled and inspired with a thousand ideas. The artists and nobles of China, 
says a pretty tale, accompanied him to the vessel which was to take him back to 
Japan, and showered white paper upon him with requests that he should paint a 
few strokes, if no more, upon them and send them back; hence, according to this 
story, his pen name Sesshiu, meaning “Ship of Snow.”76 Arrived in Japan, he 
seems to have been welcomed as a prince, and to have been offered many 
emoluments by the Shogun Yoshimasa; but (if we may believe what we read) he 
refused these favors, and retired to his country parish in Choshu. Now he threw 


off, as if each were a moment’s trifle, one masterpiece after another, until nearly 
every phase of Chinese scenery and life had taken lasting form under his brush. 
Seldom had China, never had Japan, seen paintings so various in scope, so 
vigorous in conception and execution, so decisive in line. In his old age the 
artists of Japan made a path to his door and honored him, even before his death, 
as a supreme artist. Today a picture of Sesshiu is to a Japanese collector what a 
Leonardo is to a European; and legend, which transforms intangible opinions 
into pretty tales, tells how one possessor of a Sesshiu, finding himself caught in a 
conflagration beyond possibility of escape, slashed open his body with his 
sword, and plunged into his abdomen the priceless scroll—which was later 
found unharmed within his half-consumed corpse.”7 


The ascendancy of Chinese influence continued among the many artists 
patronized by the feudal lords of the Ashikaga and Tokugawa Shogunates. Each 
baronial court had its official painter, who was commissioned to train hundreds 
of young artists who might be turned, at a moment’s notice, to the decoration of 
a palace. The temples now were almost ignored, for art was being secularized in 
proportion as wealth increased. Towards the end of the fifteenth century Kano 
Masanobu established at Kyoto, under Ashikaga patronage, a school of secular 
painters known from his first name, and devoted to upholding the severely 
classical and Chinese traditions in Japanese art. His son, Kano Motonobu, 
reached in this direction a mastery second only to that of Sesshiu himself. A 
story told of him illustrates admirably the concentration of mind and purpose 
that constitutes the greater part of genius. Having been commissioned to paint a 
series of cranes, Motonobu was discovered, evening after evening, walking and 
behaving like a crane. It turned out that he imitated, each night, the crane that he 
planned to paint the following day. A man must go to bed with his purpose in 
order to wake up to fame. Motonobu’s grandson, Kano Yeitoku, though a scion 
of the Kano line, developed under the protection of Hideyoshi an ornate style all 
the world away from the restrained classicism of his progenitors. Tanyu 
transferred the seat of the school from Kyoto to Yedo, took service under the 
Tokugawas, and helped to decorate the mausoleum of Iyeyasu at Nikko. 
Gradually, despite these adaptations to the spirit of the times, the Kano dynasty 
exhausted its impetus, and Japan turned to other masters for fresh beginnings. 

About 1660 a new group of painters arrived on the scene, named, from its 
leaders, the Koyetsu-Korin School. In the natural oscillation of philosophies and 
styles, the Chinese manners and subjects of Sesshiu and Kano seemed now 
conservative and worn out; and the new artists turned to domestic scenes and 
motives for their subject-matter and inspiration. Koyetsu was a man of such 


diverse talents as bring to mind Carlyle’s jealous claim that he had never known 
any great man who could not have been any sort of a great man; for he was 
distinguished as a calligrapher, a painter, and a designer in metal, lacquer and 
wood. Like William Morris he inaugurated a revival of fine printing, and 
supervised a village in which his craftsmen pursued their varied arts under his 
direction.’8 His only rival for the first place among the painters of the Tokugawa 
age was Korin, that astonishing master of trees and flowers, who, his 
contemporaries tell us, could with one stroke of his brush place a leaf of iris 
upon the silk and make it live.”? No other painter has been so purely and 
completely Japanese, or so typically Japanese in the taste and delicacy of his 
work.X! 

The last of the historic schools of Japanese painting in the strictest sense was 
founded at Kyoto in the eighteenth century by Maruyami Okyo. A man of the 
people, Okyo, stimulated by some knowledge of European painting, resolved to 
abandon the now thinned-out idealism and impressionism of the older style, and 
to attempt a realistic description of simple scenes from everyday life. He became 
especially fond of drawing animals, and kept many species of them about him as 
objects of his brush. Having painted a wild boar, he showed his work to hunters, 
and was disappointed to find that they thought his pictured boar was dead. He 
tried again and again, until at last they admitted that the boar might not be dead 
but merely asleep.®! Since the aristocracy at Kyoto was penniless, Okyo had to 
sell his pictures to the middle classes; and this economic compulsion had much 
to do with turning him to popular subjects, even to the painting of some Kyoto 
belles. The older artists were horrified, but Okyo persisted in his unconventional 
ways. Mori Sosen accepted Okyo’s naturalistic lead, turned and lived with the 
animals in order to portray them faithfully, and became Japan’s greatest painter 
of monkeys and deer. By the time Okyo died (1795) the realists had won all 
along the line, and a completely popular school had captured the attention not 
only of Japan but of the world. 


X. PRINTS 


The “Ukiyoye” School—Its founders—Its masters—Hokusai— 
Hiroshige 


It is another jest of history that Japanese art should be most widely known 
and influential in the West through that one of all its forms which is least 
honored in Japan. About the middle of the eighteenth century the art of 


engraving, which had come to Japan in the luggage of Buddhism half a 
millennium before, was turned to the illustration of books and the life of the 
people. The old subjects and methods had lost the tang of novelty and interest; 
men were surfeited with Buddhist saints, Chinese philosophers, meditative 
animals and immaculate flowers; the new classes that were slowly rising to 
prominence looked to art for some reflection of their own affairs, and began to 
produce artists willing to meet these demands. Since painting required leisure 
and expense, and produced but one picture at a time, the new artists adapted 
engraving to their purposes, cut their pictures into wood, and made as many 
cheap prints from the blocks as their democratic purchasers required. These 
prints were at first colored by hand. Then, about 1740, three blocks were made: 
one uncolored, another partly colored rose-red, the third colored here and there 
in green; and the paper was impressed upon each block in turn. Finally, in 1764, 
Harunobu made the first polychrome prints, and paved the way for those vivid 
sketches, by Hokusai and Hiroshige, which proved so suggestive and stimulating 
to culture-weary Europeans thirsting for novelty. So was born the Ukiyoye 
School of “Pictures of the Passing World.” 

Its painters were not the first who had taken the untitled man as the object of 
their art. Iwasa Matabei, early in the seventeenth century, had shocked the 
Samurai by depicting, on a six-panel screen, men, women and children in the 
unrestrained attitudes of common life; in 1900 this screen (the Hikone Biobu) 
was chosen by the Japanese Government for exhibition in Paris, and was insured 
on its voyage for 30,000 yen ($15,000).82 About 1660 Hishikawa Moronobu, a 
designer of Kyoto dress patterns, made the earliest block prints, first for the 
illustration of books, then as broadsheets scattered among the people, almost like 
picture postcards among ourselves today. About 1687 Toru Kujomoto, designer 
of posters for the Osaka theatres, moved to Yedo, and taught the Ukiyoye School 
(which belonged entirely to the capital) how profitable it might be to make prints 
of the famous actors of the day. From the stage the new artists passed to the 
brothels of the Yoshiwara, and gave to many a fragile beauty a taste of 
immortality. Bare breasts and gleaming limbs entered with disarming coyness 
into the once religious and philosophical sanctuaries of Japanese painting. 

The masters of the developed art appeared towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Harunobu made prints of twelve or even fifteen colors from 
as many blocks, and, remorseful over his early pictures for the stage, painted 
with typical Japanese delicacy the graceful world of happy youth. Kiyonaga 
reached the first zenith of artistry in this school, and wove color and line into the 
swaying and yet erect figures of aristocratic women. Sharaku seems to have 
given only two years of his life to designing prints; but in this short time he lifted 


himself to the top of his tribe by his portraits of the Forty-seven Ronin, and his 
savagely ironic pictures of the stage’s shooting “stars.” Utamaro, rich in 
versatility and genius, master of line and design, etched the whole range of life 
from insects to courtesans; he spent half his career in the Yoshiwara, exhausted 
himself in pleasure and work, and earned a year in jail (1804) by picturing 
Hideyoshi with five concubines.83 Wearied of normal people in normal attitudes, 
Utamaro portrayed his refined and complaisant ladies in almost spiritual 
slenderness, with tilted heads, elongated and slanting eyes, lengthened faces, and 
mysterious figures wrapped in flowing and multitudinous robes. A degenerating 
taste exalted this style into a bizarre mannerism, and was bringing the Ukiyoye 
School close to corruption and decay, when its two most famous masters arose to 
give it another half-century of life. 

“The Old Man Mad with Painting,” as Hokusai called himself, lived almost 
four-score years and ten, but mourned the tardiness of perfection and the brevity 
of life. 


From my sixth year onwards a peculiar mania for drawing all sorts 
of things took possession of me. At my fiftieth year I had published 
quite a number of works of every possible description, but none were 
to my satisfaction. Real work began with me only in my seventieth 
year. Now at seventy-five the real appreciation of nature awakens 
within me. I therefore hope that at eighty I may have arrived at a 
certain power of intuition which will develop further to my ninetieth 
year, so that at the age of a hundred I can probably assert that my 
intuition is thoroughly artistic. And should it be granted to me to live a 
hundred and ten years, I hope that a vital and true comprehension of 
nature may radiate from every one of my lines and dots. . . . I invite 
those who are going to live as long as I to convince themselves 
whether I shall keep my word. Written at the age of seventy-five years 
by me, formerly Hokusai, now called the Old Man Mad with 
Painting.®4 


Like most of the Ukiyoye artists he was born of the artisan class, the son of a 
mirror-maker. Apprenticed to the artist Shunso, he was expelled for originality, 
and went back to his family to live in poverty and hardship throughout his long 
life. Unable to live by painting, he peddled food and almanacs. When his house 
bummed down he merely composed a hokka: 


It has burned down; 


How serene the flowers in their falling!85 


When, at the age of eighty-nine, he was discovered by death, he surrendered 
reluctantly, saying: “If the gods had given me only ten years more I could have 
become a really great painter.”’86 

He left behind him five hundred volumes of thirty thousand drawings. 
Intoxicated with the unconscious artistry of natural forms, he pictured in loving 
and varied repetition mountains, rocks, rivers, bridges, waterfalls and the sea. 
Having issued a book of “Thirty-six Views of Fuji,’ he went back, like the 
fascinated priest of Buddhist legend,*!! to sit at the foot of the sacred mount 
again, and draw “One Hundred Views of Fuji.” In a series named “The Imagery 
of the Poets” he returned to the loftier subjects of Japanese art, and showed, 
among others, the great Li Po beside the chasm and cascade of Lu. In 1812 he 
issued the first of fifteen volumes called Mangwa—a series of realistic drawings 
of the homeliest details of common life, piquant with humor and scandalous with 
burlesque. These he flung off without care or effort, a dozen a day, until he had 
illustrated every nook and cranny of plebeian Japan. Never had the nation seen 
such fertility, such swift and penetrating conception, such reckless vitality of 
execution. As American critics looked down upon Whitman, so Japanese critics 
and art circles looked down upon Hokusai, seeing only the turbulence of his 
brush and the occasional vulgarity of his mind. But when he died his neighbors 
—who had not known that Whistler, in a modest moment, would rank him as the 
greatest painter since Velasquez®”—marveled to see so long a funeral issue from 
so simple a home. 

Less famous in the West but more respected in the East was the last great 
figure of the Ukiyoye School—Hiroshige (1796-1858). The hundred thousand 
distinct prints that claim his parentage picture the landscapes of his country more 
faithfully than Hokusai’s, and with an art that has earned Hiroshige rank as 
probably the greatest landscape painter of Japan. Hokusai, standing before 
nature, drew not the scene but some airy fantasy suggested by it to his 
imagination; Hiroshige loved the world itself in all its forms, and drew these so 
loyally that the traveler may still recognize the objects and contours that inspired 
him. About 1830 he set out along the Tokaido or post road from Tokyo to Kyoto, 
and, like a true poet, thought less of his goal than of the diverting and significant 
scenes which he met on his way. When at last his trip was finished, he gathered 
his impressions together in his most famous work—“The Fifty-three Stations of 
the Tokaido” (1834). He liked to picture rain and the night in all their mystic 
forms, and the only man who surpassed him in this—Whistler—modeled his 
nocturnes upon Hiroshige’s.88 He too loved Fuji, and made “Thirty-six Views” 


of the mountain; but also he loved his native Tokyo, and made “One Hundred 
Views of Yedo” shortly before he died. He lived less years than Hokusai, but 
yielded up the torch with more content: 


I leave my brush at Azuma 
And go on the journey to the Holy West, 
To visit the famous scenery there.*!1189 


XI. JAPANESE ART AND CIVILIZATION 
A retrospect—Contrasts—An estimate—The doom of the old Japan 


The Japanese print was almost the last phase of that subtle and delicate 
civilization which crumbled under the impact of Occidental industry, just as the 
cynical pessimism of the Western mind today may be the final aspect of a 
civilization doomed to die under the heel of Oriental industry. Because that 
medieval Japan which survived till 1853 was harmless to us, we can appreciate 
its beauty patronizingly; and it will be hard to find in a Japan of competing 
factories and threatening guns the charm that lures us in the selected loveliness 
of the past. We know, in our prosaic moments, that there was much cruelty in 
that old Japan, that peasants were poor and workers were oppressed, that women 
were Slaves there, and might in hard times be sold into promiscuity, that life was 
cheap, and that in the end there was no law for the common man but the sword 
of the Samurai. But in Europe too men were cruel and women were a subject 
class, peasants were poor and workers were oppressed, life was hard and thought 
was dangerous, and in the end there was no law but the will of the lord or the 
king. 

And as we can feel some affection for that old Europe because, in the midst 
of poverty, exploitation and bigotry, men built cathedrals in which every stone 
was carved in beauty, or martyred themselves to earn for their successors the 
right to think, or fought for justice until they created those civil liberties which 
are the most precious and precarious portion of our inheritance, so behind the 
bluster of the Samurai we honor the bravery that still gives to Japan a power 
above its numbers and its wealth; behind the lazy monks we sense the poetry of 
Buddhism, and acknowledge its endless incentives to poetry and art; behind the 
sharp blow of cruelty, and the seeming rudeness of the strong to the weak, we 
recognize the courtliest manners, the most pleasant ceremonies, and an unrivaled 
devotion to nature’s beauty in all her forms. Behind the enslavement of women 


we see their beauty, their tenderness, and their incomparable grace; and amid the 
despotism of the family we hear the happiness of children playing in the garden 
of the East. 

We are not much moved today by the restrained brevity and untranslatable 
suggestiveness of Japanese poetry; and yet it was this poetry, as well as the 
Chinese, that suggested the “free verse” and “imagism” of our time. There is 
scant originality in Japan’s philosophers, and in her historians a dearth of the 
high impartiality that we expect of those whose books are not an annex to their 
country’s armed or diplomatic force. But these were minor things in the life of 
Japan; she gave herself wisely to the creation of beauty rather than to the pursuit 
of truth. The soil she lived on was too treacherous to encourage sublime 
architecture, and yet the houses she built “are, from the esthetic point of view, 
the most perfect ever designed.”99 No country in modern times has rivaled her in 
the grace and loveliness of little things—the clothing of the women, the artistry 
of fans and parasols, of cups and toys, of inro and netsuke, the splendor of 
lacquer and the exquisite carving of wood. No other modern people has quite 
equaled the Japanese in restraint and delicacy of decoration, or in widespread 
refinement and sureness of taste. It is true that Japanese porcelain is less highly 
valued, even by the Japanese, than that of Sung and Ming; but if only the 
Chinese product surpasses it, the work of the Japanese potter still ranks above 
that of the modern European. And though Japanese painting lacks the strength 
and depth of Chinese, and Japanese prints are mere poster art at their worst, and 
at their best the transient redemption of hurried trivialities with a national 
perfection of grace and line, nevertheless it was Japanese rather than Chinese 
painting, and Japanese prints rather than Japanese water-colors, that 
revolutionized pictorial art in the nineteenth century, and gave the stimulus to a 
hundred experiments in fresh creative forms. These prints, sweeping into Europe 
in the wake of reopened trade after 1860, profoundly affected Monet, Manet, 
Degas and Whistler; they put an end to the “brown sauce” that had been served 
with almost every European painting from Leonardo to Millet; they filled the 
canvases of Europe with sunshine, and encouraged the painter to be a poet rather 
than a photographer. “The story of the beautiful,” said Whistler, with the 
swagger that made all but his contemporaries love him, “is already complete— 
hewn in the marbles of the Parthenon, and broidered, with the birds, upon the fan 
of Hokusai—at the foot of Fuji-yama.”9! 


We hope that this is not quite true; but it was unconsciously true for the old 
Japan. She died four years after Hokusai. In the comfort and peace of her 
isolation she had forgotten that a nation must keep abreast of the world if it does 


not wish to be enslaved. While Japan carved her inro and flourished her fans, 
Europe was establishing a science that was almost entirely unknown to the East; 
and that science, built up year by year in laboratories apparently far removed 
from the stream of the world’s affairs, at last gave Europe the mechanized 
industries that enabled her to make the goods of life more cheaply—however 
less beautifully—than Asia’s skilful artisans could turn them out by hand. 
Sooner or later those cheaper goods would win the markets of Asia, ruining the 
economic and changing the political life of countries pleasantly becalmed in the 
handicraft stage. Worse than that, science made explosives, battleships and guns 
that could kill a little more completely than the sword of the most heroic 
Samurai; of what use was the bravery of a knight against the dastardly 
anonymity of a shell? 

There is no more amazing or portentous phenomenon in modern history than 
the way in which sleeping Japan, roughly awakened by the cannon of the West, 
leaped to the lesson, bettered the instruction, accepted science, industry and war, 
defeated all her competitors either in battle or in trade, and became, within two 
generations, the most aggressive nation in the contemporary world. 


I The katakana script reduced these syllabic symbols to straight lines—as in the “tabloid” press, the larger 
billboards, and the illuminated signs of modern Japan.1 


II Printing, like writing, came from China as part of Buddhist lore; the oldest extant examples of printing in 
the world are some Buddhist charms block-printed at the command of the Empress Shotoku in the year 770 
A.D.3 Movable type entered from Korea about 1596, but the expense involved in printing a language still 
composed of thousands of characters kept its use from spreading until the Restoration of 1858 opened the 
doors to European influence. Even today a Japanese newspaper requires a font of several thousand 
characters.4 Japanese typography, despite these difficulties, is one of the most attractive forms of printing in 
our time. 


III The present writer regrets that the brevity of life has prevented his reading more than the first of the four 
volumes into which Arthur Waley has so perfectly translated Murasaki’s tale. 


IV Even into the ordinary home our Lady enters with understanding, and makes Uma no-Kami express, 
about the year 1000, a modernistic plea for feminine education: “Then there is the zealous housewife, who, 
regardless of her appearance, twists her hair behind her ears, and devotes herself entirely to the details of 
our domestic welfare. The husband, in his comings and goings about the world, is certain to see and hear 
many things which he cannot discuss with strangers, but would gladly talk over with an intimate who could 
listen with sympathy and understanding, some one who could laugh with him or weep, as need be. It often 
happens, too, that some political event will greatly perturb or amuse him, and he sits apart longing to tell 
some one about it. But the wife only says, lightly, ‘What is the matter?’ and shows no interest. This is apt to 
be very trying.”25 


V His description of this has been quoted above, p. 852. 


VI Hideyoshi’s generals, after successful campaigns, seem to have been content—occasionally—to be 
rewarded not with new areas and revenues, but with rare pieces of pottery or porcelain.49 


VII The author is indebted to Mr. Adolf Kroch of Chicago for permission to examine his fine collection of 
netsuke and inro. 


VIII Perhaps the great Shotoku Taishi, statesman and artist, had something to do with this achievement, for 
we know that he plied the chisel, and cut many statues in wood.63 Kobo Daishi (ca. 816) was a sculptor as 
well as a painter, a scholar and a saint; Hokusai, to suggest his versatility, pictured him wielding five 
brushes at once, with hands and feet and mouth.64 Unkei (1180-1220) made characterful portrait-busts of 
himself and many priests, and carved delightfully terrible figures of Hell’s Supreme Court, and those 
snarling gods whose function it was to frighten away, with the ugliness of their faces, all spirits of evil. His 
father Kokei, his son Jokei, and his pupil Jokaku helped him to make the Japanese supreme in the art of 
sculpturing wood. 


IX Toshiro was another name for Shirozemon; yaki means ware. 


X Perhaps the best of all collections of the Kano School—Mr. Beppu’s at Tokyo—was almost completely 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1923. 


XI The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York has acquired a Korin “Wave-Screen,” which Ledoux 
pronounced to be “one of the greatest works of this type that has ever been permitted to leave Japan.”8° 


XII Who, having been exiled from Japan, sailed every day across the sea to gaze upon the Holy Mountain. 


XIII An excellent collection of Hiroshige’s prints may be seen in the Boston Museum. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
The New Japan 


I. THE POLITICAL REVOLUTION 


The decay of the Shogunate—America knocks at the door—The 
Restoration—The Westernization of Japan—Political reconstruction 
—The new constitution—Law—The army—The war with Russia—Its 

political results 


THE death of a civilization seldom comes from without; internal decay must 
weaken the fibre of a society before external influences or attacks can change its 
essential structure, or bring it to an end. A ruling family rarely contains within 
itself that persistent vitality and subtle adaptability which enduring domination 
requires; the founder exhausts half the strength of the stock, and leaves to 
mediocrity the burdens that only genius could bear. The Tokugawas after 
Iyeyasu governed moderately well, but, barring Yoshimune, they numbered no 
positive personalities in their line. Within eight generations after Iyeyasu’s death 
the feudal barons were disturbing the Shogunate with sporadic revolts; taxes 
were delayed or withheld, and the Yedo treasury, despite desperate economies, 
became inadequate to finance national security or defense.! Two centuries and 
more of peace had softened the Samurai, and had disaccustomed the people to 
the hardships and sacrifices of war; epicurean habits had displaced the stoic 
simplicity of Hideyoshi’s days, and the country, suddenly called upon to protect 
its sovereignty, found itself physically and morally unarmed. The Japanese 
intellect fretted under the exclusion of foreign intercourse, and heard with 
restless curiosity of the rising wealth and varied civilization of Europe and 
America; it studied Mabuchi and Moto-ori, and secretly branded the shoguns as 
usurpers who had violated the continuity of the Imperial dynasty; it could not 
reconcile the divine descent of the Emperor with the impotent poverty to which 
the Tokugawas had condemned him. From their hiding-places in the Yoshiwara 
and elsewhere, subterranean pamphleteers began to flood the cities with 
passionate appeals for the overthrow of the Shogunate, and the restoration of the 
Imperial power. 


Upon this harassed and resourceless Government the news burst in 1853 that 
an American fleet, ignoring Japanese prohibitions, had entered Uraga Bay, and 
that its commander insisted upon seeing the supreme authority in Japan. 
Commodore Perry had four ships of war and 560 men; but instead of making a 
display of even this modest force, he sent a courteous note to the Shogun 
Iyeyoshi, assuring him that the American Government asked nothing more than 
the opening of a few Japanese ports to American trade, and some arrangements 
for the protection of such American seamen as might be shipwrecked on 
Japanese shores. The T’ai-p’ing Rebellion called Perry back to his base in 
Chinese waters; but in 1854 he returned to Japan armed with a larger squadron 
and a persuasive variety of gifts—perfumes, clocks, stoves, whiskey . . —for the 
Emperor, the Empresses, and the princes of the blood. The new Shogun, lyesada, 
neglected to transmit these presents to the royal family, but consented to sign the 
Treaty of Kanagawa, which conceded in effect all the American demands. Perry 
praised the courtesy of the islanders, and announced, with imperfect foresight, 
that “if the Japanese came to the United States they would find the navigable 
waters of the country free to them, and that they would not be debarred even 
from the gold-fields of California.”2 By this and later treaties the major ports of 
Japan were open to commerce from abroad, tariffs were specified and limited, 
and Japan agreed that Europeans and Americans accused of crime in the islands 
should be tried by their own consular courts. Stipulations were made and 
accepted that all persecution of Christianity should cease in the Empire; and at 
the same time the United States offered to sell to Japan such arms and battleships 
as she might need, and to lend officers and craftsmen for the instruction of this 
absurdly pacific nation in the arts of war.3 

The Japanese people suffered keenly from the humiliation of these treaties, 
though later they acknowledged them as the impartial instruments of evolution 
and destiny. Some of them wished to fight the foreigners at any cost, to expel 
them all, and restore a self-contained agricultural and feudal regime. Others saw 
the necessity of imitating rather than expelling the West; the only course by 
which Japan could avoid the repeated defeats and the economic subjection which 
Europe was then imposing upon China was by learning as rapidly as possible the 
methods of Western industry, and the technique of modern war. With 
astonishing finesse the Westernizing leaders used the baronial lords as aides in 
overthrowing the Shogunate and restoring the Emperor, and then used the 
Imperial authority to overthrow feudalism and introduce Occidental industry. So 
in 1867 the feudal lords persuaded the last of the shoguns, Keiki, to abdicate. 
“Almost all the acts of the administration,” said Keiki, “are far from perfect, and 
I confess it with shame that the present unsatisfactory condition of affairs is due 


to my shortcomings and incompetence. Now that foreign intercourse becomes 
daily more extensive, unless the government is directed from one central 
authority, the foundations of the state will fall to pieces.”4 The Emperor Meiji 
replied tersely that “Tokugawa Keiki’s proposal to restore the administrative 
authority to the Imperial Court is accepted”; and on January 1, 1868 the new 
“Era of Meiji” was officially begun. The old religion of Shinto was revised, and 
an intensive propaganda convinced the people that the restored emperor was 
divine in lineage and wisdom, and that his decrees were to be accepted as the 
edicts of the gods. 

Armed with this new power, the Westernizers achieved almost a miracle in 
the rapid transformation of their country. Ito and Inouye braved their way 
through every prohibition and obstacle to Europe, studied its industries and 
institutions, marveled at the railroad, the steamship, the telegraph and the 
battleship, and came back inflamed with a patriotic resolve to Europeanize 
Japan. Englishmen were brought in to superintend the construction of railways, 
the erection of telegraphs, and the building of a navy; Frenchmen were 
commissioned to recast the laws and train the army; Germans were assigned to 
the organization of medicine and public health; Americans were engaged to 
establish a system of universal education; and to make matters complete, Italians 
were imported to instruct the Japanese in sculpture and painting.° There were 
temporary, even bloody, reactions, and at times the spirit of Japan rebelled 
against this hectic and artificial metamorphosis; but in the end the machine had 
its way, and the Industrial Revolution added Japan to its realm. 

Of necessity that Revolution (the only real revolution in modern history) 
lifted to wealth and economic power a new class of men—manufacturers, 
merchants and financiers—who in the old Japan had been ranked at the very 
bottom of the social scale. This rising bourgeoisie quietly used its means and 
influence first to destroy feudalism, and then to reduce to an imposing pretense 
the restored authority of the throne. In 1871 the Government persuaded the 
barons to surrender their ancient privileges, and consoled them with government 
bonds in exchange for their lands.! Bound by ties of interest to the new society, 
the old aristocracy gave its services loyally to the Government, and enabled it to 
effect with bloodless ease the transition from a medieval to a modern state. Ito 
Hirobumi, recently returned from a second visit to Europe, created, in imitation 
of Germany, a new nobility of five orders—princes, marquises, counts, viscounts 
and barons; but these men were the rewarded servants, not the feudal enemies, of 
the industrial regime. 

Modestly and tirelessly Ito labored to give his country a form of government 
that would avoid what seemed to him the excesses of democracy, and yet enlist 


and encourage the talent of every class for a rapid economic development. Under 
his leadership Japan promulgated, in 1889, its first constitution. At the top of the 
legal structure was the emperor, technically supreme, owning all land in fee 
simple, commander of an army and a navy responsible to him alone, and giving 
to the Empire the strength of unity, continuity, and regal prestige. Graciously he 
consented to delegate his law-making power, so long as it pleased him, to a Diet 
of two chambers—a House of Peers and a House of Representatives; but the 
ministers of state were to be appointed by him, and to be accountable to him 
rather than to the Diet. Underneath was a small electorate of some 460,000 
voters, severely limited by a property qualification; successive liberalizations of 
the franchise raised the number of voters to 13,000,000 by 1928. Corruption in 
office has kept pace with the extension of democracy.® 

Along with these political developments went a new system of law (1881), 
based largely upon the Napoleonic Code, and representing a courageous advance 
on the medieval legislation of the feudal age. Civil rights were liberally granted 
—freedom of speech, press, assembly and _ worship, inviolability of 
correspondence and domicile, and security from arrest or punishment except by 
due process of law.!! Torture and ordeal were abolished, the Eta were freed from 
their caste disabilities, and all classes were made theoretically equal before the 
law. Prisons were improved, prisoners were paid for their work, and on their 
liberation they were equipped with some modest capital to set them up in 
agriculture or trade. Despite the lenience of the code, crime remained rare;’ and 
if an orderly acceptance of law is a mark of civilization, Japan (allowing for a 
few assassinations) must stand in the first rank of modern states. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the new Constitution was the 
exemption of the army and the navy from any superior except the Emperor. 
Never forgetting the humiliation of 1853, Japan resolved to build an armed force 
that would make her master of her own destiny, and ultimately lord of the East. 
Not only did she establish conscription; she made every school in the land a 
military training camp and a nursery of nationalist ardor. With an amazing 
aptitude for organization and discipline, she soon brought her armed power to a 
point where she could speak to the “foreign barbarians” on equal terms, and 
might undertake that gradual absorption of China which Europe had 
contemplated but never achieved. In 1894, resenting the despatch of Chinese 
troops to put down an insurrection in Korea, and China’s persistent reference to 
Korea as a tributary state under Chinese suzerainty, Japan declared war upon her 
ancient tutor, surprised the world with the speed of her victory, and exacted from 
China the acknowledgment of Korea’s independence, the cession of Formosa 
and Port Arthur (at the tip of the Liaotung Peninsula), and an indemnity of 


200,000,000 taels. Germany and France supported Russia in “advising” Japan to 
withdraw from Port Arthur on condition of receiving an additional indemnity of 
30,000,000 taels (from China). Japan yielded, but kept the rebuff in bitter 
memory while she waited for revenge. 

From that hour Japan prepared herself grimly for that conflict with Russia 
which imperialistic expansion in both empires made apparently inevitable. 
Availing herself of England’s fear that Russia might advance into India, Japan 
concluded with the mistress of the seas an alliance (1902-22) by which each 
party contracted to come to the aid of its ally in case either should go to war with 
a third power, and another power should intervene. Seldom had England’s 
diplomats signed away so much of England’s liberty. When, in 1904, the war 
with Russia began, English and American bankers lent Japan huge sums to 
finance her victories against the Tsar. Nogi captured Port Arthur, and moved his 
army north in time to turn the scales in the slaughter of Mukden—the bloodiest 
battle in history before our own incomparable Great War. Germany and France 
seem to have contemplated coming to the aid of Russia by diplomacy or arms; 
but President Roosevelt made it known that in such case he would “promptly 
side with Japan.”9 Meanwhile a Russian squadron of twenty-nine ships had 
gallantly sailed around the Cape of Good Hope, in the longest war-voyage ever 
made by a modern fleet, to face the Japanese in their own waters. Admiral Togo, 
making the first known naval use of radio, kept himself informed of the Russian 
flotilla’s course, and pounced upon it in the Straits of Tsushima on May 27, 
1905. To all his commanders Togo flashed a characteristic message: “The rise or 
fall of the Empire depends on this battle.” !9 The Japanese lost 116 killed and 538 
wounded; the Russians lost 4000 dead and 7000 prisoners, and all but three of 
their ships were captured or sunk. 

The “Battle of the Sea of Japan” was a turning point in modern history. Not 
only did it end the expansion of Russia into Chinese territory; it ended also the 
rule of Europe in the East, and began that resurrection of Asia which promises to 
be the central political process of our century. All Asia took heart at the sight of 
the little island empire defeating the most populous power in Europe; China 
plotted her revolution, and India began to dream of freedom. As for Japan, it 
thought not of extending liberty but of capturing power. It secured from Russsia 
an acknowledgment of Japan’s paramount position in Korea, and then, in 1910, 
formally annexed that ancient and once highly civilized kingdom. When the 
Emperor Meiji died, in 1912, after a long and benevolent career as ruler, artist 
and poet, he could take to the progenitor gods of Japan the message that the 
nation which they had created, and which at the outset of his reign had been a 


plaything in the hands of the impious West, was now supreme in the Orient, and 
was well on its way to becoming the pivot of history. 


II. THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


Industrialization—Factories—Wages—Strikes—Poverty—The 
Japanese point of view 


Meanwhile, in the course of half a century, Japan had changed every aspect of 
its life. The peasant, though poor, was free; he could own a modest parcel of 
land by paying an annual tax or rental to the state; and no lord could hinder him 
if he chose to leave the fields and seek his fortune in the cities. For there were 
great cities now along the coast: Tokyo (i.e., the “Eastern Capital”), with its 
royal and aristocratic palaces, its spacious parks and crowded baths, and a 
population second only to that of London and New York; Osaka, once a fishing 
village and a castle, now a dark abyss of hovels, factories and skyscrapers, the 
center of the industries of Japan; and Yokohama and Kobe, from whose gigantic 
wharves, equipped with every modern mechanism, those industries despatched 
to a thousand ports the second largest merchant marine in the world.!! 

The leap from feudalism to capitalism was eased by an unprecedented use of 
every aid. Foreign experts were brought in, and Japanese assistants obeyed their 
instructions eagerly; within fifteen years the clever learners had made such 
progress that the foreign specialists were paid off and courteously sent home. 
Following the lead of Germany the Government took over posts, railroads, 
telegraphs and telephones; but at the same time it made generous loans to private 
industries, and protected them with high tariffs from the competition of factories 
abroad. The indemnity paid by the Chinese after the war of 1894 financed and 
stimulated the industrialization of Japan precisely as the French indemnity of 
1871 had accelerated the industrialization of Germany. Japan, like the Germany 
of a generation before, was able to begin with modern equipment and feudal 
discipline, while their long-established competitors struggled with obsolescent 
machinery and rebellious workingmen. Power was cheap in Japan, and wages 
were low; laborers were loyally submissive to their chiefs; factory laws came 
late, and were leniently enforced.!2 In 1933 the new Osaka spindles needed one 
girl for twenty-five machines; the old Lancashire spindles required one man for 
six.13 

The number of factories doubled from 1908 to 1918, and again from 1918 to 
1924; by 1931 they had increased by fifty per cent more,!4 while industry in the 


West plumbed the depths of depression. In 1933 Japan took first place as an 
exporter of textile products, sending out two of the five-and-a-half billion yards 
of cotton goods consumed in that year by the world.!5 By abandoning the gold 
standard in 1931, and allowing the yen to fall to forty per cent of its former value 
in international exchange, Japan increased her foreign sales fifty per cent from 
1932 to 1933.16 Domestic as well as foreign commerce flourished, and great 
merchant families, like the Mitsui and the Mitsubishi, amassed such fortunes that 
the military joined the wage-earning classes in meditating governmental 
absorption or control of industry and trade.!V 

While the growth of commerce generated a new and prosperous middle class, 
the manual workers bore the brunt of the low production costs through which 
Japan undersold her competitors in the markets of the world. The average wage 
of the men in 1931 was $1.17 a day; of the women, 48 cents a day; 51 per cent 
of the industrial workers were women, and twelve per cent were under sixteen 
years of age.!9V Strikes were frequent and communism was growing when the 
war spirit of 1931 turned the nation to patriotic cooperation and conformity; 
“dangerous thoughts” were made illegal, and labor unions, never strong in Japan, 
were subjected to severe restrictions.29 Great slums developed in Osaka, Kobe 
and Tokyo; in those of Tokyo a family of five occupied an average room space 
of from eight to ten feet square—a trifle more than the area covered by a double 
bed; in those of Kobe twenty thousand paupers, criminals, defectives and 
prostitutes lived in such filth that each year epidemics decimated them, and 
infant mortality rose to four times its average for the remainder of Japan.2! 
Communists like Katayama and Christian Socialists like Kagawa fought 
violently or peaceably against these conditions, until at last the Government 
undertook the greatest slum-clearing project in history. 

A generation ago Lafcadio Hearn expressed a bitter judgment upon the 
modern regime in Japan: 


Under the new order of things forms of social misery never before 
known in the history of the race are being developed. Some idea of this 
misery may be obtained from the fact that the number of poor people 
in Tokyo unable to pay their residence tax is upward of 50,000; yet the 
amount of the tax is only about twenty sen, or ten cents in American 
money. Prior to the accumulation of wealth in the hands of the 
minority there was never any such want in any part of Japan—except, 
of course, as a temporary consequence of war.22 


The “accumulation of wealth in the hands of the minority” is, no doubt, a 
universal and apparently unfailing concomitant of civilization. Japanese 
employers believe that the wages which they pay are not too low in relation to 
the comparative inefficiency of Japanese labor, and the low cost of living in 
Japan.23 Low wages, thinks Japan, are necessary for low costs; low costs are 
necessary for the capture of foreign markets; foreign markets are necessary for 
an industry dependent upon imported fuels and minerals; industry is necessary 
for the support of a growing population in islands only twelve per cent of whose 
soil permits cultivation; and industry is necessary to that wealth and armament 
without which Japan could not defend herself against the rapacious West. 


II. THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION 


Changes in dress—In manners—The Japanese character—Morals 
and marriage in transition—Religion—Science—Japanese medicine— 
Art and taste—Language and education—Naturalistic fiction—New 
forms of poetry 


Have the people themselves been changed by their Industrial Revolution? 
Certain external innovations catch the eye: the lugubrious bifurcate costume of 
the European man has captured and enclosed most urban males; but the women 
continue to clothe themselves in loose and colorful robes, bound at the waist 
with brocaded bands that meet in a spacious bow at the back.V! Shoes are 
replacing wooden clogs as roads improve; but a large proportion of both sexes 
still move about in bare and undeformed feet. In the greater cities one may find 
every variation and combination of native and European dress, as if to symbolize 
a transformation hurried and incomplete. 

Manners are still a model of diplomatic courtesy, though men adhere to their 
ancient custom of preceding women in entering or leaving a room or in walking 
along the street. Language is deviously polite, and rarely profane; a formal 
humility clothes a fierce self-respect, and etiquette graces the most sincere 
hostility. The Japanese character, like that of man everywhere, is a mosaic of 
contradictions; for life offers us diverse situations at divers times, and demands 
of us alternately force and gentleness, levity and gravity, patience and courage, 
modesty and pride. Therefore we must not be prejudiced against the Japanese 
because they are sentimental and realistic, sensitive and stoical, expressive and 
reticent, excitable and restrained; aboundingly cheerful, humorous and pleasure- 
loving, and inclined to picturesque suicide; lovingly kind—often to animals, 


sometimes to women—and occasionally cruel to animals and men.V!! The 
typical Japanese has all the qualities of the warrior—pugnacity and courage, and 
an unrivaled readiness to die; and yet, very often, he has the soul of an artist— 
sensuous, impressionable, and almost instinctively possessed of taste. He is 
sober and unostentatious, frugal and industrious, curious and studious, loyal and 
patient, with an heroic capacity for details; he is cunning and supple, like most 
physically small persons; he has a nimble intelligence, not highly creative in the 
field of thought, but capable of quick comprehension, adaptation, and practical 
achievement. The spirit and vanity of a Frenchman, the courage and narrowness 
of a Briton, the hot temper and artistry of an Italian, the energy and 
commercialism of an American, the sensitiveness and shrewdness of a Jew—all 
these have come together to make the Japanese. 


Contact and conflict with the West have altered in some ways the moral life 
of Japan. The traditional honesty of its peopleV!!! largely continues; but the 
extension of the franchise and the keen competition of modern trade have 
brought to Japan a proportionate share of democratic venality, industrial 
ruthlessness and financial legerdemain. Bushido survives here and there among 
the higher soldiery, and offers a mild aristocratic check to commercial and 
political deviltry. Despite the law-abiding patience of the common people 
assassination is frequent—not as a corrective of reactionary despotism but 
usually as an encouragement to aggressive patriotism. The Black Dragon 
Society, led by the apparently untouchable Toyama, has dedicated itself for over 
forty years to promoting among Japanese officials a policy of conquest in Korea 
and Manchuria;!* and in the pursuit of this purpose it has given assassination a 
popular role in the political machinery of Japan.2® 

The Far East has paralleled the West in that moral disturbance which 
accompanies every profound change in the economic basis of life. The eternal 
war of the generations—the revolt of over-eager youth against over-cautious age 
—has been intensified by the growth of individualist industry, and the 
weakening of religious faith. The transit from country to city, and the 
replacement of the family by the individual as the legal and responsible unit of 
economic and political society, has undermined parental authority, and subjected 
the customs and morals of centuries to the hasty judgment of adolescence. In the 
larger centers the young rebel against marriages parentally arranged; and the 
new couples, instead of taking up their residence in the establishment of the 
bridegroom’s father, tend increasingly to set up separate and independent homes 
—or apartments. The rapid industrialization of women has necessitated a 
loosening of the bonds that held them to domestic subserviency. Divorce is as 


common as in America, and more convenient; it may be had by signing a 
registration book and paying a fee of ten cents.2” Concubinage has been made 
illegal, but in practice it is still permitted to those who can afford to ignore the 
law.28 

In Japan as elsewhere the machine is the enemy of the priest. Spencer and 
Stuart Mill were imported along with English technology, and the reign of 
Confucius in Japanese philosophy came to a sudden end. “The generation now at 
school,” said Chamberlain in 1905, “is distinctly Voltairean.”29 By the same 
token—through its modern alliance with the machine—science prospered, and 
won a Characteristic devotion, in Japan, from some of the most brilliant 
investigators of our time.* Japanese medicine, though dependent in most stages 
upon China or Korea, has made swift progress under European—especially 
German—example and stimulus. The work of Takamine in the discovery of 
adrenalin and the study of vitamins; of Kitasato in tetanus and pneumonia, and in 
the development of an anti-toxin for diphtheria; and, most famous and brilliant 
of all, of Noguchi in syphilis and yellow fever—these achievements indicate the 
rapidity with which the Japanese have ceased to be pupils, and have become 
teachers, of the world. 

Hideyo Noguchi was born in 1876 in one of the lesser islands, and in a family 
so poor that his father deserted on learning that another child was due. The 
neglected boy fell into a brazier; his left hand was bummed to a stump, and his 
right hand was injured almost to the point of uselessness. Shunned at school 
because of his scars and deformities, he was planning to kill himself when a 
surgeon came to the village, treated the right hand successfully, and so won 
Noguchi’s gratitude that the lad there and then dedicated himself to medicine. “I 
will be a Napoleon to save instead of to kill,” he announced; “I can already get 
along on four hours of sleep at night.”30 Penniless, he worked in a pharmacy 
until he had persuaded its owner to advance him funds for the study of medicine. 
After graduating he came to the United States, and offered his services to the 
Medical Corps of the Army at Washington in return for his expenses. The 
Rockefeller Foundation for Medical Research gave him a laboratory, and 
Noguchi, literally single-handed, entered upon a fruitful career of experiment 
and research. He produced the first pure culture of the syphilitic germ, 
discovered the syphilitic nature of general paralysis and locomotor ataxia, and 
finally (1918) isolated the yellow fever parasite. Made famous and momentarily 
affluent, he went back to Japan, honored his old mother, and knelt in gratitude to 
the kindly pharmacist who had paid for his medical education. Then he went to 
Africa to study the yellow fever that was raging along the Gold Coast, was 
himself infected with it, and died (1928) at the pitifully early age of fifty-two. 


The development of science, in Japan as in the West, has been accompanied 
by a decay of the traditional arts. The overthrow of the old aristocracy destroyed 
a nursery of taste, and left each generation to develop its own norms of 
excellence anew. The influx of foreign money seeking native wares led to rapid 
quantitative production, and debased the standards of Japanese design. When the 
buyers turned to the quest for ancient works, the artisans became forgers, and the 
manufacture of antiques became in Japan, as in China, one of the most 
flourishing of modern arts. Cloisonné is probably the only branch of ceramics 
that has progressed in Japan since the coming of the West. The chaotic passage 
from handicraft to machinery, and the sudden irruption of foreign tastes and 
ways clothed in the gaudy prestige of victory and wealth, have unsettled the 
esthetic sense of Japan, and weakened the sureness of her taste. Perhaps, now 
that Japan has chosen the sword, she is destined to repeat the history of Rome— 
imitative in art, but masterly in administration and war.*! 

A flattery of Occidental modes has marked for a generation the intellectual 
life of the new empire. European words crowded into the language, newspapers 
were organized in Western style, and a system of public schools was established 
after American exemplars. Japan heroically resolved to make itself the most 
literate nation on earth, and it succeeded; in 1925 99.4 per cent of all Japanese 
children attended school,?! and in 1927, 93 per cent of the people could read.°2 
Students took religiously to the new secular learning; hundreds of them lost their 
health in their eagerness for knowledge,3° and the Government was obliged to 
take active measures for the encouragement of athletics, gymnastics and games 
of every kind from ju-jitsu to baseball. Education was removed from religious 
auspices, and became more thoroughly secularized in Japan than in most 
European nations. Five imperial universities were supported, and forty-one other 
universities, only less imperial, gathered in thousands of zealous students. By 
1931 the Imperial University of Tokyo had 8,064 students, and the University of 
Kyoto had 5,552.34 


Japanese literature, in the last quarter of the century, lost itself in a series of 
imitative fashions. English liberalism, Russian realism, Nietzschean 
individualism and American pragmatism swept the intelligentsia in turn, until 
the spirit of nationalism reasserted itself, and Japanese writers began to explore 
their native material in their native ways. A young woman, Ichi-yo, before dying 
in 1896 at the age of twenty-four, inaugurated a naturalistic movement in fiction 
by presenting vividly the misery and subjection of women in Japan.%5 In 1906 
the poet Toson brought this movement to its height with a long novel—Hakai or 
“The Breaking of the Pledge”—which told in poetic prose the story of a teacher 


who, having promised his father never to reveal the fact that he was of Eta or 
slave origin, worked his way by ability and education to a high position, fell in 
love with a girl of refinement and social standing, and then, in a burst of honesty, 
confessed his origin, surrendered his sweetheart and his place, and left Japan 
forever. This novel contributed powerfully to the agitation that finally ended the 
historic disabilities of the Eta class. 

The tanka and the hokka were the last forms of Japanese culture to yield to 
the influence of the West. For forty years after the Restoration they continued to 
be the required modes of Japanese verse, and the poetic spirit lost itself in 
miracles of ingenuity and artifice. Then, in 1897, Toson, a young teacher of 
Sendai, sold to a publisher, for fifteen dollars, a volume of poems whose 
individual length constituted a revolution almost as startling as any that had 
shaken the fabric of the state. The public, tired of elegant epigrams, responded 
gratefully, and made the publisher rich. Other poets followed the path that Toson 
had explored, and the tanka and hokka surrendered at last their thousand-year- 
old domination.3°© 

Despite the new forms the old Imperial Poetry Contest still continues. Every 
year the Emperor announces a theme, and sets an example by inditing an ode to 
it; the Empress follows him; and then twenty-five thousand Japanese, of every 
sort and condition, send in their compositions to the Poetry Bureau at the 
Imperial Palace, to be judged by the highest bards of the land. The ten poems 
accounted best are read to the Emperor and the Empress, and are printed in the 
New Year’s issue of the Japanese press.°7 It is an admirable custom, fit to turn 
the soul for a moment from commercialism and war, and proving that Japanese 
literature is still a vital part in the life of the most vital nation in the 
contemporary world. 


IV. THE NEW EMPIRE 


The precarious bases of the new civilization—Causes of Japanese 
imperialism—The Twenty-one Demands—The Washington 
Conference—The Immigration Act of 1924 —The invasion of 
Manchuria—The new kingdom—Japan and Russia—Japan and 
Europe—Must America fight Japan? 


Despite its rapid growth in wealth and power the new Japan rested upon 
precarious foundations. Its population had mounted from; 3,000,000 in the days 
of Shotoku Taishi to some 17,000,000 under Hideyoshi, some 30,000,000 under 


Yoshimune, and over 55,000,000 at the end of Meiji’s reign (1912).X! It had 
doubled in a century, and the mountain-ribbed islands, so sparsely arable, 
contained with difficulty their multiplying millions. An insular population half 
as great as that of the United States had to support itself on an area one-twentieth 
as large.38 It could maintain itself only by manufactures; and yet Japan was 
tragically poor in the fuels and minerals indispensable to industry. Hydro- 
electric power lurked in the streams that flowed from the mountains to the sea, 
but the full development of this resource would add only one-third to the power 
already used,39 and could not be relied upon for the expanding needs of the 
future. Coal was found here and there, in almost inaccessible veins, in the islands 
of Kyushu and Hokkaido, and oil could be secured from Sakhalin; but iron, the 
very bone and sinew of industry, was almost completely absent from Japanese 
soil.4° Finally, the low standard of living to which the nature of the strong and 
the costliness of materials and power had condemned the masses of Japan made 
consumption lag more and more behind production; every year, from factories 
ever better equipped, there poured forth a mounting surplus of goods 
unpurchasable at home and crying out for markets abroad. 

Out of such conditions imperialism is born—that is, the effort of an economic 
system to exercise control, through its agent the government, over foreign 
regions upon which it is believed to depend for fuels, markets, materials or 
dividends. Where could Japan find those opportunities and those materials? She 
could not look to Indo-China, or India, or Australia, or the Philippines; for these 
had been preempted by Western powers, and their tariff walls favored their 
white masters against Japan. Clearly China had been placed at Nippon’s door as 
a providentially designed market for Japanese goods; and Manchuria—rich in 
coal and iron, rich in the wheat that the islands could not profitably grow, rich in 
human resources for industry, taxation and war—Manchuria belonged by 
manifest destiny to Japan. By what right? By the same right whereby England 
had taken India and Australia, France Indo-China, Germany Shantung, Russia 
Port Arthur, and America the Philippines—the right of the need of the strong. In 
the long run no excuses would be necessary; all that was needed was power and 
an opportunity. In the eyes of a Darwinian world success would sanction every 
means. 

Opportunity came generously—first with the Great War, then with the 
breakdown of European and American economic life. The War did not merely 
accelerate production in Japan (as in America) by giving to industry an ideal 
foreign market—a continent at war; at the same time it absorbed and weakened 
Europe, and left Japan with almost a free hand in the East. Therefore she invaded 
Shantung in 1914; and a year later she presented to China those “Twenty-one 


Demands” which, if they had been enforced, would have made all China a 
gigantic colony of little Japan, 

Group I of the Demands asked Chinese recognition of Japanese suzerainty in 
Shantung; Group II asked certain industrial privileges, and an acknowledgment 
of Japan’s special rights, in Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia; Group III 
proposed that the greatest of mining companies on the mainland should become 
a joint concern of China and Japan; Group IV (aimed at America’s request for a 
coaling station near Foochow) stipulated that “no island, port or harbor along the 
coast shall be ceded to any third Power.” Group V modestly suggested that the 
Chinese should hereafter employ Japanese advisers in their political, economic 
and military affairs; that the police authority in the major cities of China should 
be jointly administered by Chinese and Japanese; that China should purchase at 
least fifty per cent of all her munitions from Japan; that Japan should be allowed 
to build three important railways in China; and that Japan should have the right 
freely to establish railways, mines and harbors in the Province of Fukien.41 

The United States protested that some of these Demands violated the 
territorial integrity of China, and the principle of the Open Door. Japan withdrew 
Group V, modified the remaining Demands, and presented them to China with 
an ultimatum on May 7, 1915. China accepted them on the following day. A 
Chinese boycott of Japanese goods ensued; but Japan proceeded on the 
historically correct assumption that boycotts are sooner or later frustrated by the 
tendency of trade to follow the line of lowest costs. In 1917 the suave Viscount 
Ishii explained the Japanese position to the American people, and persuaded 
Secretary of State Lansing to sign an agreement recognizing “that Japan has 
special interests in China, particularly in the part to which her possessions are 
contiguous.” In 1922, at the Washington Conference, Secretary of State Hughes 
prevailed upon the Japanese to acknowledge the principle of the “Open Door” in 
China, and to be content with a navy sixty per cent as large as England’s or 
America’s.*!I At the close of the Conference Japan agreed to return to China 
that part of Shantung (Tsingtao) which she had taken from Germany during the 
War. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance died a silent death, and America dreamed 
cozily of eternal peace. 

Out of this youthful confidence in the future came one of the gravest failures 
of American diplomacy. Finding the people of the Pacific Coast troubled by the 
influx of Japanese into California, President Theodore Roosevelt in 1907, with 
the good sense that hid behind his popular bluster, quietly negotiated with the 
Japanese Government a “Gentlemen’s Agreement” by which Japan promised to 
forbid the emigration of her laborers to the United States. But the high birth rate 
of those already admitted continued to disturb the western states, and several of 


them enacted laws preventing aliens from acquiring land. When, in 1924, the 
American Congress decided to restrict immigration, it refused to apply to the 
races of Asia that principle of quotas on which the reduced immigration of 
European peoples was to be allowed;*!V instead it forbade the entrance of 
Asiatics altogether. Approximately the same result would have been secured by 
applying the quota to all races, without discrimination or name; and Secretary 
Hughes protested “that the legislation would seem to be quite unnecessary even 
for the purpose for which it is devised.”42 But hot-heads interpreted as a threat 
the warning uttered by the Japanese Ambassador of the “grave consequences” 
that might come from the act; and in a fever of resentment the Immigration Bill 
was passed. 

All Japan flared up at what appeared to be a deliberate insult. Meetings were 
held, speeches were made, and a patriot committed hara-kiri at the door of 
Viscount Inouye’s home in order to express the national sense of shame. The 
Japanese leaders, knowing that the country had been weakened by the 
earthquake of 1923, held their peace and bided their time. In the natural course 
of events America and Europe would some day be weakened in turn; and then 
Japan would seize her second opportunity, and take her delayed revenge. 

When the greatest of all wars was followed by almost the greatest of all 
depressions, Japan saw a long-awaited chance to establish her mastery in the Far 
East. Announcing that her businessmen had been maltreated by the Chinese 
authorities in Manchuria, and secretly fearful that her railway and other 
investments there were threatened with ruin by the competition of the Chinese, 
Japan, in September, 1931, allowed her army, of its own initiative, to advance 
into Manchuria. China, disordered with revolution, provincial separatism and 
purchasable politicians, could make no unified resistance except to resort again 
to the boycott of Japanese goods; and when Japan, in alleged protest against 
boycott propaganda, invaded Shanghai (1932), only a fraction of China rose to 
repel the invasion. The objections of the United States were cautiously approved 
of “in principle’ by European powers too absorbed in their individual 
commercial interests to take decisive and united action against this dramatic 
termination of the white man’s brief authority in the distant East. The League of 
Nations appointed a commission under the Earl of Lytton, which made an 
apparently thorough and impartial investigation and report; but Japan withdrew 
from the League on the same ground on which America, in 1935, refused to join 
in the World Court—that she did not care to be judged by a court of her enemies. 
The boycott reduced Japanese imports into China by fortyseven per cent 
between August, 1932, and May, 1933; but meanwhile Japanese trade was 
ousting Chinese commerce in the Philippines, the Malay States and South Seas, 


and, so soon as 1934, Japanese diplomats, with the aid of Chinese statesmen, 
persuaded China to write a tariff law favoring Japanese products as against those 
of the Western powers.43 

In March, 1932, Japanese authority installed Henry P’u Yi, inheritor of the 
Manchu throne in China, as Chief Executive of the new state of Manchukuo; and 
two years later it made him Emperor under the name of Kang Teh. The officials 
were either Japanese or complaisant Chinese; but behind every Chinese official 
was a Japanese adviser.44 While the “Open Door” was technically maintained, 
ways were found to place Manchukuoan trade and resources in Japanese 
hands.45 Immigration from Japan failed to develop, but Japanese capital poured 
in abundantly. Railways were built for commercial and military purposes, 
highways were rapidly improved, and negotiations were begun for the purchase 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway from the Soviet. The Japanese army, victorious 
and competent, not only organized the new state, but dictated the policy of the 
Government at Tokyo. It conquered the province of Jehol for Pu-yi, advanced 
almost to Peiping, retreated magnanimously, and bided its time. 

Meanwhile Japanese representatives at Nanking strain every yen to win from 
the Chinese Government an acceptance of Japanese leadership in every 
economic and political aspect of Chinese life. When China has been won, by 
conquest or by loans, Japan will be ready to deal with her ancient enemy—once 
the Empire of all the Russias, now the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Up 
along Mongolia’s caravan route through Kalgan and Urga, or across the 
Manchukuoan border into Chita, or at any one of a hundred vulnerable points 
where the Trans-Siberian Railway, still for the most part single-tracked in the 
Far East, coils itself about the new state, the Japanese army may strike and cut 
the spinal cord that binds China, Vladivostok and Trans-Baikalia with the 
Russian capital. Feverishly, heroically, Russia prepares for the irrepressible 
conflict. At Kuznetzk and Magnetogorsk she develops great coal mines and steel 
factories, capable of being transformed into giant munition plants; while at 
Vladivostok a host of submarines arranges to entertain a Japanese fleet, and 
hundreds of bombing planes have their eyes on Japan’s centers of production 
and transport, and her cities of flimsy wood. 

Behind this ominous foreground stand the tamed and frustrated Western 
powers: America chafing at the loss of Chinese markets, France wondering how 
long she can hold Indo-China, England disturbed about Australia and India, and 
harassed by Japanese competition not only in China but throughout her empire in 
the East. Nevertheless France prefers to help finance Japan rather than to 
antagonize her; and canny Britain waits in unprecedented patience, hoping that 
each of her great competitors in Asiatic trade will destroy the other and leave the 


world to England again. Every day the conflict of interest becomes more acute, 
and approaches nearer to open strife. Japan insists that foreign companies selling 
oil to Japan shall maintain on her soil a reserve of oil sufficient to supply the 
islands for half a year in case of emergency. Manchukuo is closing her doors to 
non-Japanese oil. Japan, over the protests of Americans, and over the veto of the 
Uruguayan President, has won permission from the legislature of Uruguay to 
build on the River Plate a free port for the dutiless entry or manufacture of 
Japanese goods. From that strategic center the commercial and financial 
penetration of Latin America will proceed at a rate unequaled since Germany’s 
rapid conquest of South American trade helped to bring on the Great War, and 
America’s participation in it. As the memory of that war begins to fade, 
preparations for another become the order of the day. 

Must America fight Japan? Our economic system gives to the investing class 
so generous a share of the wealth created by science, management and labor that 
too little is left to the mass of producers to enable them to buy back as much as 
they produce; a surplus of goods is created which cries out for the conquest of 
foreign markets as the only alternative to interrupting production—or spreading 
the power of consumption—at home. But this is even truer of the Japanese 
economic system than of our own; it too must conquer foreign markets, not only 
to maintain its centralized wealth, but to secure the fuels and raw materials 
indispensable to her industries. By the sardonic irony of history that same Japan 
which America awoke from peaceful agriculture in 1853, and prodded into 
industry and trade, now turns all her power and subtlety to winning by 
underselling, and to controlling by conquest or diplomacy, precisely those 
Asiatic markets upon which America has fixed her hopes as potentially the 
richest outlet for her surplus goods. Usually in history, when two nations have 
contested for the same markets, the nation that has lost in the economic 
competition, if it is stronger in resources and armament, has made war upon its 
enemy.*V 


I This process corresponded essentially to the abolition of feudalism, serfdom or slavery in France in 1789, 
in Russia in 1862, and in the United States in 1863. 


II These rights have been narrowly restricted by the war fever of the Manchurian ad venture. 


III By the last official census Yokohama had 620,000 population, Kobe 787,000, Osaka 2,114,804, and 
Greater Tokyo 5,311,000. 


IV Transport by land did not grow as rapidly as marine trade, for the mountainous backbone of the islands 
made commerce prefer the sea. Roads remained poor by comparison with the West; and automobiles have 
only recently begun to be a peril in Japan. Already, however, the jinricksha, or “man-power-vehicle,” 


traditionally ascribed to an inventive American missionary in the early eighties,!7 is disappearing before 
American and domestic motor cars and 200,000 miles of highway have been paved. Tokyo has a subway 
which compares favorably with those of Europe and America. The first Japanese railway was built in 1872, 
over a brave stretch of eighteen miles; by 1932 the narrow islands had 13,734 miles of iron roads. The new 
express from Dairen (near Por Arthur) to Hsinking (formerly Changchun), the capital of Manchuria, makes 
the 70a kilometers at the rate of 120 kilometers (approximately 75 miles) per hour. 18 


V The low remuneration of women is partly due to the expensively high turn-over among the women 
workers, who usually leave industry when they have amassed a marriage dowry. 


VI Women engaged in teaching or industry wear uniforms of Occidental cut. Both sexes, after working 
hours, relax into the traditional costumes. 


VII During the chaos that followed the earthquake of 1923 the Japanese of Yokohama, while being fed by 
American relief ships, took advantage of the turmoil to slaughter hundreds (some say thousands) of 
unarmed radicals and Koreans in the streets.24 Some passionate patriot, it seems, had aroused the Japanese 
by announcing that the Koreans (who were a mere handful) were planning to overthrow the Government 
and kill the Emperor. 


VIII “I have lived,” said Lafcadio Hearn, “in districts where no case of theft had occurred for hundreds of 
years—where the newly-built prisons of Meiji remained empty and useless.”25 


IX Black Dragon is the Chinese name for the Amur River, which separates Manchuria from Siberia. The 
Japanese look upon assassination as merely a dignified substitute for exile. 


X Such science as existed in Japan before 1853 was mostly an importation from the parental mainland. The 
Japanese calendar, previously based upon the phases of the moon, was readjusted to the solar year by a 
Korean priest about 604 A.D. In 680 A.D. Chinese modifications were introduced, and Japan took over (and 
still retains) the Chinese method of reckoning events by reference to the name and year of the reigning 
emperor. The Gregorian calendar was adopted by Japan in 1873. 


XI The current fever of nationalism has brought with it a revival of native motifs and styles. 


XII In 1934 the population of the Japanese Empire (ie., Japan, Korea, Formosa and some minor 
possessions) totaled eighty millions. Should Japan succeed in reconciling the inhabitants of Manchuria to 
Japanese rule, it will control, for industry and war, 110,000,000 people. As the population of Japan alone 
increases by a million a year, and that of the United States is rapidly approaching a stationary condition, the 
two systems may soon confront each other with approximately equal populations. 


XIII The ratio of 5-5-3 was based upon the greater extent of coast-lines or possessions requiring English or 
American defense, as compared with the limited and protected territory of Japan. 


XIV By this principle the number of immigrants from any country was to bear the same ratio to the total of 
permitted annual immigration as persons of that nationality had borne to the total population of America in 
1890. 


XV Written in 1934. 


Envoli 


OUR ORIENTAL HERITAGE 


We have passed in unwilling haste through four thousand years of history, 
and over the richest civilizations of the largest continent. It is impossible that we 
have understood these civilizations, or done them justice; for how can one mind, 
in one lifetime, comprehend or appraise the heritage of a race? The institutions, 
customs, arts and morals of a people represent the natural selection of its 
countless trial-and-error experiments, the accumulated and unformulable 
wisdom of all its generations; and neither the intelligence of a philosopher nor 
the intellect of a sophomore can suffice to compass them understandingly, much 
less to judge them with justice. Europe and America are the spoiled child and 
grandchild of Asia, and have never quite realized the wealth of their pre-classical 
inheritance. But if, now, we sum up those arts and ways which the West has 
derived from the East, or which, to our current and limited knowledge, appear 
first in the Orient, we shall find ourselves drawing up unconsciously an outline 
of civilization. 

The first element of civilization is labor—tillage, industry, transport and 
trade. In Egypt and Asia we meet with the oldest known cultivation of the soil,! 
the oldest irrigation systems, and the first!! production of those encouraging 
beverages without which, apparently, modern civilization could hardly exist— 
beer and wine and tea. Handicrafts and engineering were as highly developed in 
Egypt before Moses as in Europe before Voltaire; building with bricks has a 
history at least as old as Sargon J; the potter’s wheel and the wagon wheel 
appear first in Elam, linen and glass in Egypt, silk and gunpowder in China. The 
horse rides out of Central Asia into Mesopotamia, Egypt and Europe; Phoenician 
vessels circumnavigate Africa before the age of Pericles; the compass comes 
from China and produces a commercial revolution in Europe. Sumeria shows us 
the first business contracts, the first credit system, the first use of gold and silver 
as standards of value; and China first accomplishes the miracle of having paper 
accepted in place of silver or gold. 

The second element of civilization is government—the organization and 
protection of life and society through the clan and the family, law and the state. 
The village community appears in India, and the city-state in Sumeria and 
Assyria. Egypt takes a census, levies an income tax, and maintains internal peace 


through many centuries with a model minimum of force. Ur-Engur and 
Hammurabi formulate great codes of law, and Darius organizes, with imperial 
army and post, one of the best administered empires in the annals of 
government. 

The third element of civilization is morality—customs and manners, 
conscience and charity; a law built into the spirit, and generating at last that 
sense of right and wrong, that order and discipline of desire, without which a 
society disintegrates into individuals, and falls forfeit to some coherent state. 
Courtesy came out of the ancient courts of Egypt, Mesopotamia and Persia; even 
today the Far East might teach manners and dignity to the brusque and impatient 
West. Monogamy appeared in Egypt, and began a long struggle to prove itself 
and survive in competition with the inequitable but eugenic polygamy of Asia. 
Out of Egypt came the first cry for social justice; out of Judea the first plea for 
human brotherhood, the first formulation of the moral consciousness of 
mankind. 

The fourth element of civilization is religion—the use of man’s supernatural 
beliefs for the consolation of suffering, the elevation of character, and the 
strengthening of social instincts and order. From Sumeria, Babylonia and Judea 
the most cherished myths and traditions of Europe were derived; in the soil of 
the Orient grew the stories of the Creation and the Flood, the Fall and 
Redemption of man; and out of many mother goddesses came at last “the fairest 
flower of all poesy,” as Heine called Mary, the Mother of God. Out of Palestine 
came monotheism, and the fairest songs of love and praise in literature, and the 
loneliest, lowliest, and most impressive figure in history. 

The fifth element in civilization is science—clear seeing, exact recording, 
impartial testing, and the slow accumulation of a knowledge objective enough to 
generate prediction and control. Egypt develops arithmetic and geometry, and 
establishes the calendar; Egyptian priests and physicians practise medicine, 
explore diseases enematically, perform a hundred varieties of surgical operation, 
and anticipate something of the Hippocratic oath. Babylonia studies the stars, 
charts the zodiac, and gives us our division of the month into four weeks, of the 
clock into twelve hours, of the hour into sixty minutes, of the minute into sixty 
seconds. India transmits through the Arabs her simple numerals and magical 
decimals, and teaches Europe the subtleties of hypnotism and the technique of 
vaccination. 

The sixth element of civilization is philosophy—the attempt of man to 
capture something of that total perspective which in his modest intervals he 
knows that only Infinity can possess; the brave and hopeless inquiry into the first 
causes of things, and their final significance; the consideration of truth and 


beauty, of virtue and justice, of ideal men and states. All this appears in the 
Orient a little sooner than in Europe: the Egyptians and the Babylonians ponder 
human nature and destiny, and the Jews write immortal comments on life and 
death, while Europe tarries in barbarism; the Hindus play with logic and 
epistemology at least as early as Parmenides and Zeno of Elea; the Upanishads 
delve into metaphysics, and Buddha propounds a very modern psychology some 
centuries before Socrates is born. And if India drowns philosophy in religion, 
and fails to emancipate reason from hope, China resolutely secularizes her 
thought, and produces, again before Socrates, a thinker whose sober wisdom 
needs hardly any change to be a guide to our contemporary life, and an 
inspiration to those who would honorably govern states. 

The seventh element of civilization is letters—the transmission of language, 
the education of youth, the development of writing, the creation of poetry and 
drama, the stimulus of romance, and the written remembrance of things past. 
The oldest schools known to us are those of Egypt and Mesopotamia; even the 
oldest schools of government are Egyptian. Out of Asia, apparently, came 
writing; out of Egypt the alphabet, paper and ink; out of China, print. The 
Babylonians seem to have compiled the oldest grammars and dictionaries, and to 
have collected the first libraries; and it may well be that the universities of India 
preceded Plato’s Academy. The Assyrians polished chronicles into history, the 
Egyptians puffed up history into the epic, and the Far East gave to the modern 
world those delicate forms of poetry that rest all their excellence on subtle 
insights phrased in a moment’s imagery. Nabonidus and Ashurbanipal, whose 
relics are exhumed by archeologists, were archeologists; and some of the fables 
that amuse our children go back to ancient India. 

The eighth element of civilization is art—the embellishment of life with 
pleasing color, rhythm and form. In its simplest aspect—the adornment of the 
body—we find elegant clothing, exquisite jewelry and scandalous cosmetics in 
the early ages of Egyptian, Sumerian and Indian civilization. Fine furniture, 
graceful pottery, and excellent carving in ivory and wood fill the Egyptian 
tombs. Surely the Greeks must have learned something of their skill in sculpture 
and architecture, in painting and bas-relief, not only from Asia and Crete, but 
from the masterpieces that in their day still gleamed in the mirror of the Nile. 
From Egypt and Mesopotamia Greece took the models for her Doric and Ionic 
columns; from those same lands came to us not merely the column but the arch, 
the vault, the clerestory and the dome; and the ziggurats of the ancient Near East 
have had some share in moulding the architecture of America today. Chinese 
painting and Japanese prints changed the tone and current of nineteenth century 
European art; and Chinese porcelain raised a new perfection for Europe to 


emulate. The sombre splendor of the Gregorian chant goes back age by age to 
the plaintive songs of exiled Jews gathering timidly in scattered synagogues. 

These are some of the elements of civilization, and a part of the legacy of the 
East to the West. 


Nevertheless much was left for the classic world to add to this rich 
inheritance. Crete would build a civilization almost as ancient as Egypt’s, and 
would serve as a bridge to bind the cultures of Asia, Africa and Greece. Greece 
would transform art by seeking not size but perfection; it would marry a 
feminine delicacy of form and finish to the masculine architecture and statuary 
of Egypt, and would provide the scene for the greatest age in the history of art. It 
would apply to all the realms of literature the creative exuberance of the free 
mind; it would contribute meandering epics, profound tragedies, hilarious 
comedies and fascinating histories to the store of European letters. It would 
organize universities, and establish for a brilliant interlude the secular 
independence of thought; it would develop beyond any precedent the 
mathematics and astronomy, the physics and medicine, bequeathed it by Egypt 
and the East; it would originate the sciences of life, and the naturalistic view of 
man; it would bring philosophy to consciousness and order, and would consider 
with unaided rationality all the problems of our life; it would emancipate the 
educated classes from ecclesiasticism and superstition, and would attempt a 
morality independent of supernatural aid. It would conceive man as a citizen 
rather than as a subject; it would give him political liberty, civil rights, and an 
unparalleled measure of mental and moral freedom; it would create democracy 
and invent the individual. 

Rome would take over this abounding culture, spread it throughout the 
Mediterranean world, protect it for half a millennium from barbarian assault, and 
then transmit it, through Roman literature and the Latin languages, to northern 
Europe; it would lift woman to a power and splendor, and a mental 
emancipation, which perhaps she had never known before; it would give Europe 
a new calendar, and teach it the principles of political organization and social 
security; it would establish the rights of the individual in an orderly system of 
laws that would help to hold the continent together through centuries of poverty, 
chaos and superstition. 

Meanwhile the Near East and Egypt would blossom again under the stimulus 
of Greek and Roman trade and thought. Carthage would revive all the wealth 
and luxury of Sidon and Tyre; the Talmud would accumulate in the hands of 
dispersed but loyal Jews; science and philosophy would flourish at Alexandria, 
and out of the mixture of European and Oriental cultures would come a religion 


destined in part to destroy, in part to preserve and augment, the civilization of 
Greece and Rome. Everything was ready to produce the culminating epochs of 
classical antiquity: Athens under Pericles, Rome under Augustus, and Jerusalem 
in the age of Herod. The stage was set for the three-fold drama of Plato, Caesar, 
and Christ. 


I It is possible that agriculture and the domestication of animals are as ancient in neolithic Europe as in 
neolithic Asia; but it seems more likely that the New Stone Age cultures of Europe were younger than those 
of Africa and Asia. Cf. Chapter VI above. 


II In this and subsequent statements the word known is to be understood. 


Glossary! 


of foreign terms not immediately defined in the text 


Ab initio (L)—from the outset. 
Ahankara (H)—consciousness of self. 
Amor dei intellectualis (L)—intellectual love of God. 


Anna (H)—an (Asiatic) Indian coin worth one-sixteenth of a rupee, or about two 
cents. 


Apercu (F)—a flash of insight. 

Arbiter elegantiarum (L)—arbiter of elegance. 
Arcana (L)—secret mysteries. 

Arhat (H)—one who has eared Nirvana. 
Asana (H)—the third stage of Yoga. 

Ashram (a) (H)—a hermitage. 

Ashvamedha (H)—the horse sacrifice. 

A tergo (L)—from behind. 


Bas-relief (F)—low relief; the partial carving of figures upon a background. 
Bizarrerie (F)—something strange or queer. 

Bodhi (H)—knowledge, illumination. 

Bonze (F from J)—a Buddhist monk of the Far East. 

Bourgeoisie (F)—literally, the townspeople; the middle classes. 
Brahmachari (H)—a young student vowed to chastity. 

Breccia (1)—a rock of angular fragments joined with cement. 

Buddhi (H)— intellect. 


Bushido (J)—the code of honor of the Samurai. 


Ca. (circa) (L)—about. 


Cela vous abétira (F)—that will dull your mind. 
Chandala (H)—a group of Outcastes. 

Charka (H)—a spinning wheel. 

Chef-d’ceuvre (F)—masterpiece. 

Chinoiseries (F)—pieces of Chinese art. 

Civitas (L)—city-state. 

Condottiere (I1)—bandit. 

Corvée (F)—forced labor for the state. 

Coup d’état (F)—a violent but merely political revolution. 
Coup d’ceil (F)—a glance of the eye. 

Credat qui vult (F)—let who will believe it. 


Cuisine (F)—kitchen; cooking. 


Daibutsu (J)—Great Buddha; usually applied to the colossi of Buddha. 
Daimyo (J)—lord. 

De fontibus non disputandum (L)—there is no use disputing about origins. 
Dénouement (F)—issue; conclusion. 

De rigueur (F)—trigorously required by convention. 


Devadasi (H)—literally, a servant of the gods; usually, a temple courtesan in 
India. 


Dharana (H)—the sixth stage of Yoga. 

Dharma (H)—duty. 

Dhyana (H)—the seventh stage of Yoga. 

Djinn (A)—spirits. 

Dolce far niente (I1)—(it is) sweet to do nothing. 
Dramatis personae (L.)—persons of the drama. 


Dreckapothek (G)—treatment by excrementitious drugs. 


En masse (F)—in a mass. 


Esprit (F)—spirit. 


Ex tempore (L)—on the spur of the moment. 


Faience (F)—richly colored glazed earthenware, named from the Italian town of 
Faénza, formerly famed for such pottery. 


Faux pas (F)—a false step. 

Fellaheen (A)—peasants. 

Féte des Fous (F)—Feast of Fools. 

Fiacre (F)—an open cab. 

Flagrante delicto (L)—literally, while the crime is blazing; in the very act. 
Flambé (F)—blazed. 


Geisha (J)—an educated courtesan. 

Genre (F)—class, kind. 

Ghat (H)—a mountain-pass; a landing-place; steps leading down to water. 
Glaucopis Athene (Gr)—owl-eyed Athene. 

Gopuram (H)—gateway. 

Gotra (H)—group. 

Gunas (H)—active qualities. 

Guru (H)—teacher. 


Hara-kiri (J)—self-disembowelment. 
Here bodpis (Gr)—cow-eyed Here (Juno). 


Hetairai (Gr)—the educated courtesans of Greece. 


Ibid. (L)—in the same place. 
Id. (L)—the same person or author. 


Inro (J)—boxes worm at the girdle. 


Jenseits von Gut und Bose (G)—beyond good and evil. 
Jinricksha (J)—a man-drawn open cab. 


Ju jitsu (J)—literally, the soft art; a Japanese method of self-defense without 


weapons, by a variety of skilful physical artifices. 


Junshi (J)—following in death; the suicide of a subordinate to serve his dead 
lord in the other world. 


Jus prime noctis (L)—the right of (possessing the bride on) the first night. 


Kadamba (H)—an Indian flower. 
Kakemono (J)—a pictorial or calligraphic hanging. 


Karma (H)—deed; the law that every deed receives its reward or punishment in 
this life or in a reincarnation. 


Khaddar (H)—Indian homespun. 
Kusha (H)—an Indian grass. 


Kutaja (H)—an Indian flower. 


Labia minora (L)—the smaller folds of the vulva. 


Laissez-faire (F)—literally, let it be; the theory or practice of leaving the 
economic life of a society free from governmental control. 


Lapis lazuli (L)—a stone of rich azure blue. 

La politique n’a pas d’entrailles (F)—politics has no bowels (of mercy). 
La seule morale (F)—the only morality. 

Le chanson de Roland (F)—the Song of Roland. 

L’Ecole de l’Extréme Orient—School of the Far East. 

Legato (1)—smoothly; without breaks. 


Les savants ne sont pas curieux (F)—scholars have no curiosity (Anatole 
France), Lex talionis (L)—the law of retaliation. 


Lingua franca (L)—a common tongue. 


Lohan (C)—one who has earned Nirvana. 


Mahatma (H)—great soul. 
Manas (H)—mind. 
Mandapam (H)—porch. 


Mardi Gras (F)—literally, fat Tuesday, the last day of carnival before Mercredi 
Maigre, Lean (fasting) Wednesday and the beginning of Lent. 


Mastaba (A)—an oblong sloping tomb. 
Mater dolorosa (L)—the sorrowful Mother. 


Mina (L from Gr. from He)—a coin of the ancient Near East, worth (in 
Babylonia) sixty shekels. 


Mise-en scéne (F)—the scenic situation. 
Moksha (H)—deliverance. 

Motif (F)—a characteristic feature or theme. 
Mullah (A)—a Moslem scholar. 

Muni (H)—saint. 


Naga (H)—snake. 

Nandi (H)—the benediction introducing a Hindu drama. 
Nautch (H)—a Hindu temple dancer. 

Netsuke (J)—carved knobs for holding a tassel. 

Nishka (H)—a coin often used as an ornament. 

Nom de plume (F)—a pen-name. 


Nyama (H)—the second stage of Yoga. 


Odium literarium (L)—a mutual dislike occasionally noticeable among authors. 
Objets d’art (L)—art objects. 


Pace (L)—with peace; with all respect to. 

Pankha (H)—a fan. 

Parvenu (F)—one recently arrived at wealth or place. 

Passim (L)—here and there. 

Pate (F)—the potter’s vessel in its paste form. 

Patesi (S)—the priest-magistrate of an early Mesopotamian state. 


Penchant (F)—inclination. 


Petite marmite (F)—a small pot. 
Piéce de résistance (F)—the main item. 
Pishachas (H)—ghosts; goblins. 


Plein air (F)—full air; a theory and school of painting which emphasized the 
representation of scenes in the open air, as against studio painting. 


Prakriti (H)—producer. 

Pranayama (H)—the fourth stage of Yoga. 

Pratyabara (H)—the fifth stage of Yoga. 

Protégé (F)—a person protected and aided by another. 
Pro tempore (L)—for the time. 

Purdah (A)—a screen or curtain; the seclusion of women. 


Purusha (H)—person, spirit. 
Qui vive (F)—who lives; who goes there?; alert. 


Raconteurs (F)—story-tellers. 

Raga (H)—a musical motif or melody. 
Raja (H)—king; Maharaja—great king. 
Raksha (H)—a nocturnal demon. 


Ramadan (A)—the ninth month of the Moslem year, during which no food must 
be taken between sunrise and sunset. 


Rapport (F)—intimate relation. 

Religieux (F)—members of religious orders. 

Rig (H)—a hymn. 

Rishi (H)—a wise man. 

Ronin (J)—an unattached Samurai. 

Rupee (H)—an Indian coin worth about 32 cents. 
Sake (J)—rice wine. 


Salonniére (F)—a frequenter of a salon; usually referring to the French salons or 
drawing-room receptions of the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. 


Samadhi (H)—the eighth stage of Yoga. 

Samaj (H)—assembly; society. 

Samhita (H)—collection. 

Samohini (H)—a drug. 

Sang-de-beeuf (F)—(color of) bull’s blood. 

Sannyasi (H)—a hermit saint. 

Sari (H)—a silk robe. 

Sati (H)—suttee; devoted wife; the burial of a widow with her husband. 
Savant (F)—scholar. 

Sei (J)—caste. 

Sen (J)—a Japanese coin, worth one-hundredth of a yen. 

Se non é vero é ben trovato (I)—f it is not true it is well invented. 
Seppuku (J)—ritual self-disembowelment. 

Sesquipedalia verba (L.)—words a foot and a half long. 

Shaduf (A)—a bucket swung on a pole to lift water. 

Shakhti (H)—the female energy of a god. 

Shaman (H)—a magician, or miracle-working priest. 

Shastra (H)—a text-book. 

Shastra (H)—treatise. 

Shekel (He)—a coin of the Near East, of varying value. 


Shinto (J)—the Way of the Gods; the worship of the national deities and the 
emperor in Japan. 


Shloka (H)—couplet. 

Shogun (J)—general; military governor. 
Siesta (Sp)—a short sleep or rest. 

Silindhra (H)—an Indian flower. 

Sine qua non (L)—an indispensable condition. 
Soufflé (F)—blown. 


Swadeshi (H)—economic nationalism; the exclusive use of native products. 


Swaraj (H)—self-rule. 


Tantra (H)—trule or ritual. 
Tattwa (H)—reality. 


Tempera (I)—distemper; painting in which the pigments are mixed or 
“tempered” with an emulsion of egg, usually with the addition of “size” (diluted 
glue) to secure adhesion. 


Terracotta (1)—baked clay, coated with glaze. 
Torii (J)—gateways. 
Tour de force (F)—an act of sudden ability. 


Ureus (L)—a serpent image symbolizing wisdom and life; usually worn by the 
Egyptian kings. 


Virtus dormitiva (L)—soporific power. 


Yaki (J)—wares. 


Yen (J)—a Japanese coin, normally worth about fifty cents. 


Ziggurat (Assyrian-Babylonian)—a tower of superimposed and diminishing 
stories, usually surrounded by external stairs. 


I A=Arabic; C=Chinese; E=Egyptian; F=French; G=German; Gr=Greek; He=Hebrew; H=one of the Hindu 


languages; I=Italian; J=Japanese; L=Latin; S=Sumerian; Sp=Spanish. 
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Fic. 11—The Rosetta Stone 
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Fic. 12—Diorite head of the Pharaoh Khafre Cairo Museum; photo by 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Fic. 17—The royal falcon and serpent. Limestone relief from First Dynasty 
Louvre; photo by Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Fic. 19—Rameses II presenting an offering Cairo Museum; photo by 
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Fic. 20—Bronze figure of the Lady Tekoschet Athens Museum; photo by 
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Fic. 22—Colossi of Rameses II, with life-size figures of Queen Nofretete at his 
feet, at the cave temple of Abu Simbel Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


(See page 188) « 


Fic. 23—The dancing girl pebi on an ostracon Turin Museum, Italy 
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Fic. 24—Cat watching his prey. A wall-painting in the grave of ‘Ganon at 
Beni-Hasan Copy by Howard Carter; courtesy of Egypt Exploration Society 
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FIG. 25—-Chair of Tutenkhamon Cairo Museum; photo by Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 
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Fic. 26—Painted limestone head of Ikhnaton’s Queen Nofretete Metropolitan 
Museum of Art facsimile of original in State Museum, Berlin 


(See page 188) 


Fic. 27—The god Shamash transmits a code of laws to Hammurabi Louvre; 
photo copyright We A. Mansell & Co., London 


(See page 219) = 


Fic. 28—The “Lion of Babylon” Painted tile-relief State Museum, Berlin; 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Fic. 29—Head of Esarhaddon State Museum, Berlin 
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(See page 281) 


Fic. 30—The Prism of Sennacherib Iraq Museum; courtesy of the Oriental 
Institute, University of Chicago 


(See Chapter X) 


Fic. 31—The Dying Lioness of Nineveh British Museum; photo by Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 


(See page 279) ; 


Fic. 32—The Lion Hunt; relief on alabaster, from Nineveh British Museum; 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Fic. 33—Assyrian relief of Marduk fighting Tiamat, from Kalakh British 
Museum; photo copyright by W. A. Mansell, London 


(See page 278) [ 


Fic. 34—Winged Bull from the palace of Ashurnasirpal II at Kalakh 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Fic. 37—The ruins of Persepolis Courtesy of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago 


(See 


Fic. 38— “Frieze of the Archers” Painted tile-relief from Susa Louvre; photo by 
Archives Photographiques d’ Art et d’ Histoire 
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Fic. 39—Burning Ghat at Calcutta Bronson de Cou, from Ewing Galloway, N. 
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(See page 521) 


Fic. 40— “Holy Men” at Benares (See page 521) 


Fic. 41—A fresco at Ajanta (See pages 589-90) 


Fic. 42—Mogul painting of Durbar of Akbar at Akbarabad. Ca. 1620 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


(See page 591) 
Fic. 43—Torso of a youth, from Sanchi Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


(See pages 593-6) 


Fic. 44—-Seated statue of Brahma, 10th century Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Fic. 45—The Buddha of Sarnath, 5th ce 
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Fic. 46—The Naga-King. Facade relief on Ajanta Cave-temple XIX 
Courtesy of A. K. Coomaraswamy 


(See pages 593-6) § 


Fic. 47—The Dancing Shiva. South India, 17th century Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts 


(See page 594) 


Fic. 48—The Three-faced Shiva, or Trimurti, Elephanta Underwood & 


(See page 594) 
Fic. 49—The Buddha of Anuradhapura, Ceylon Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


(See page 595) 


Fic. 50—Lion capital of Ashoka column Sarnath Museum, Benares; copyright 
Archaeological Survey of India 


(See page 596) ites 
Fic. 51—Sanchi Tope, north gate Underwood & Underwood 
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(See page 597) 
Fic. 52—Facade of the Gautami-Putra Monastery at Nasik India Office, London 


(See page 597) 


Fic. 53—Chaitya hall interior, Cave XXVI, Ajanta. 


(See page 598) 


Fic. 54 


, Calcutta 


Interior of dome of the Tejahpala Temple at Mt. Abu Johnston & 
Hoffman 


(See page 598) 
Fic. 55—Temple of Vimala Sah at Mt. Abu Underwood & Underwood 


(See page 598) 


Fic. 56—Cave XIX Ajanta 
Indian State Railways 


(See 
Fic. 58—The rock-cut Temple of Kailasha Indian State Railways 


(See page 601) & -— 
Fic. 60—Fagade, Angkor Wat, Indo-China Publishers’ Photo Service 


(See pages 604-5) 
Fic. 61—Northeast end of Angkor Wat, Indo-China Publishers’ Photo Service 
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Fic. 62—Rabindranath Tagore Underwood & Underwood 
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Fic. 63—Ananda Palace at Pagan, Burma Underwood & Underwood 
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Fic. 64—The Taj Mahal Agra Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


(See page 609) L 
Fic. 65—Imperial jewel casket of blue oath Underwood & Underwood 
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(See page 736) 


Fic. 66—The lacquered screen of K’ang-hsi Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London 


(See page 736) 
Fic. 67—A bronze Kuan-yin of the Sui period Metropolitan Museum of Art 


(See page 738) as 


Fic. 68—Summer Palace, Peiping (See page 742) 


Fic. 70—Portraits of Thirteen Emperors. Attributed to Yen Li-pen, 7th century 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


(See pages 745-52) 


Fic. 71—The Silk-beaters. By the Emperor Hui Tsung (1101-26) Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts 


(See page 750) 


Fic. 72—Landscape with Bridge and Willows. Ma Yuan, 12th century Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts 


(See page 751) 


Fic. 73—A hawthorn vase from the K’ang-hsi period Metropolitan Museum of 
Art 


(See page 758) © 


Fic. 74—Geisha girls 
Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
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(See page 862) & 


Fic. 75—Kiyomizu Temple, Kyoto, once a favorite resort of Japanese suicides 
Underwood & Underwood 


(See page 895) 


Fic. 77—The Monkeys of Nikko. “Hear no evil, speak no evil, see no evil” 
Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


(See page 895) 
Fic. 78—Image of Amida-Buddha at Horiuji Photo by Metropolitan Museum of 


(See page 897) 


Fic. 79—The bronze halo and background of the Amida at Horiuji Photo by 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


(See page 897) 


Fic. 80—The Vairochana Buddha of Japan. Carved and lacquered wood. Ca. 
950 A.D. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Fic. 81—The Daibutsu, or Great Buddha, at Kamakura (See page 898) 
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Fic. 82—Monkeys and Birds. By Sesshiu, 15th century (See pages 904-5) 


Fic. 83—A wave screen by Korin Metropolitan Museum of Art 


(See page 906) a 
Fic. 84—The Falls of Yoro. By Hokusai Metropolitan Museum of Art 


(See pages 907-10) 
Fic. 85—Foxes. By Hiroshige Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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houses a cavalryman, and bade these recruits to bring whatever weapons they 
could muster, even pikes and scythes. On April 4, with four thousand regulars 
and two thousand peasant recruits, Kosciusko attacked a force of seven thousand 
Russians at Raclawice, near Cracow, and defeated it partly by his generalship, 
partly by the effectiveness of the peasants’ scythes. 

On hearing of this victory the radical, or “Jacobin,” element in Warsaw 
organized an insurrection. Middle-class leaders hesitantly joined it. On April 17 
these rebels attacked the Russian garrison of 7,500 men, slew many of them, and 
defeated a Prussian contingent of 1,650 troops; the occupation forces fled, and 
for a moment Warsaw was under Polish control. A similar uprising freed Wilno 
(April 23), hanged the Grand Hetman of Lithuania, and regained parts of Poland 
almost to Minsk. On May 7 Kosciusko promised liberation to the serfs, and 
guaranteed ownership of the lands they tilled. So many volunteers and conscripts 
came to his standard that by June of 1794 he commanded 150,000 men, only 
80,000 of them properly equipped. 

Against them came wave after wave of disciplined Russian or Prussian 
troops. On June 6 an allied army of 26,000 surprised the Poles near Szczekociny; 
Kosciusko had time to bring up only 14,000 men. He was beaten with heavy 
losses; he sought death in battle, but it evaded him; the Polish remnant retired to 
Warsaw. On June 15 the Prussians took Cracow; on August 11 the Russians 
recaptured Wilno; on September 19 a Polish army of 5,500 men was annihilated 
at Teresapol by a Russian force of 12,500 seasoned soldiers under Suvorov; on 
October 10 Kosciusko himself, with 7,000 Poles, was overwhelmed by 13,000 
Russians at Maciejowice; he was seriously wounded and was taken prisoner. He 
did not, as legend supposed, utter the despairing cry “Finis Poloniae!” but that 
defeat was the end of the heroic revolt. 

Suvorov, uniting various Russian armies, stormed the entrenched camp of the 
Poles at Praga, and his battle-crazed troops slaughtered not only the defenders 
but the civilian population of the town. Poniatowski surrendered Warsaw to 
avoid a greater massacre. Suvorov dispatched Kosciusko and other rebel leaders 
to imprisonment at St. Petersburg, and sent the King to Grodno to await the 
pleasure of the Empress. There, on November 25, 1795, he signed his 
abdication. He appealed to Catherine to let some part of Poland survive, but she 
determined to solve the Polish question by putting an end, as she thought, to the 
Polish nation. After fifteen months of dispute Russia, Prussia, and Austria signed 
the Third Partition Treaty (January 26, 1797). Russia took Kurland, Lithuania, 
and western Podolia and Volhynia—181,000 square miles; Austria took “Little 
Poland,” with Cracow and Ludlin—45,000 square miles; Prussia received the 
remainder, with Warsaw—57,000 square miles. By all three partitions Russia 


absorbed some 6,000,000 of Poland’s 12,-200,000souls (1797), Austria 
3,700,000, Prussia 2,500,000. 

Thousands of Poles fled from their country; aliens received the confiscated 
properties. Poniatowski remained in Grodno, playing at botany and writing 
memoirs. After Catherine’s death Paul I invited him to St. Petersburg and 
assigned him the Marble Palace and 100,000 ducats a year. There he died, 
February 12, 1798, in his sixty-sixth year. Kosciusko was freed by Emperor Paul 
in 1796, returned to America, then to France, and continued his efforts for Polish 
liberation till his death (1817). Jozef Poniatowski escaped to Vienna, joined in 
Napoleon’s campaign against Russia, was wounded at Smolensk, fought 
valiantly at Leipzig, was made a marshal in the French army, and died in 1813, 
honored even by his enemies. Poland ceased to be a state, but continued to be a 
people and a civilization, sullied by religious persecution, but distinguished by 
great poets, novelists, musicians, artists, and scientists, and never abandoning the 
resolve to rise again. 


I. English readers may pronounce Polish c usually as ts; cz as ch; sz as sh; and wasv. 
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THE PROTESTANT NORTH 


1756-89 


CHAPTER XxX 
Frederick’s Germany 


1756-86 


I. FREDERICK VICTORIOUS 


Who was this ogre, internationally feared and admired, who had stolen Silesia, 
defeated half of Europe united against him, laughed at religion, snubbed 
marriage, given lessons in philosophy to Voltaire, and torn off a limb from 
Poland if only to keep Russia from absorbing it all? 

He looked more like a ghost than an ogre when he returned, sad and 
victorious, from the Seven Years’ War and entered Berlin (March 30, 1763) 
amid the plaudits of a destitute populace. “I return to a city,” he wrote to 
d’Argens, “where I shall know only the walls, where I shall find none of my 
acquaintances, where an immense task awaits me, where I shall before long 
leave my bones in a place of refuge troubled by neither war nor calamities nor 
the villainy of man.”! His skin was parched and wrinkled, his blue-gray eyes 
were somber and swollen, his face was lined with battle and bitterness; only the 
nose had retained its pristine majesty. He thought that he could not long survive 
the drain made by the protracted war upon his resources of body, mind, and will, 
but his temperate habits preserved him for twenty-three years more. He ate and 
drank sparingly, and knew no luxury; he lived and dressed in his Potsdam New 
Palace as if he were still in camp. He grudged the time given to the care of his 
person; in his later years he gave up shaving, merely clipping his beard now and 
then with scissors; and gossip said that he did not often wash. 

The war completed that hardening of his character which had begun as a 
defense against his father’s cruelty. He looked on with stoic calm as condemned 
soldiers ran the gauntlet thirty-six times.2 He harassed his officials and generals 
with secret spies, sudden intrusions, abusive language, stinted pay, and such 
detailed commands as stifled initiative and interest. He never won the love of his 
brother Prince Henry, who served him so effectively and loyally in diplomacy 
and war. He had some women friends, but they feared rather than loved him, and 
none of them was admitted to his inner circle. He respected the silent suffering 
of his neglected Queen, and on his return from the war he surprised her with a 


present of 25,000 thalers; but it is doubtful if he ever shared her bed. She learned 
to love him nevertheless, seeing him heroic in adversity and devoted in 
government; she spoke of him as “our dear King,” “this dear Prince whom I love 
and adore.”’4 He had no children, but he was deeply attached to his dogs; usually 
two of them slept in his room at night, probably as a guard; sometimes he took 
one of them into his bed to warm him with animal heat. When the last of his 
favorite dogs died he “wept all day long.”° He was suspected of homosexuality,® 
but of this we have only surmise. 

Beneath his martial carapace there were elements of tenderness which he 
rarely exposed to public view. He wept abundantly over the death of his mother, 
and he repaid with sincere affection the devotion of his sister Wilhelmine. He 
spread little inconspicuous kindnesses among his nieces. He laughed at 
Rousseau’s sentiment, but he forgave his hostility and offered him asylum when 
the Christian world cast him out. He passed from the stern drilling of his troops 
to blowing melodies from his flute. He composed sonatas, concertos, and 
symphonies which he shared in performing before his court. The learned Burney 
heard him there, and reported that he played with “great precision, a clean and 
uniform attack, brilliant fingering, a pure and simple taste, a great neatness of 
execution, and equal perfection in all his pieces”; Burney adds, however, that “in 
some of the difficult passages ... his Majesty was obliged, against the rules, to 
take a breath in order to finish the passage.”’; ! In later years his increasing 
shortness of breath, and the loss of several front teeth, compelled him to give up 
flute playing, but he resumed study of the clavier. 

Next to music, his favorite diversion was philosophy. He liked to have a 
philosopher or two at his table to flay the parsons and stir the generals. He held 
his own in exchanges with Voltaire, and remained a skeptic when most of the 
philosophes developed dogmas and fantasies. He was the first avowedly agnostic 
ruler of modern times, but he made no public attack upon religion. He thought 
that “we have sufficient degrees of probability to reach the certainty that post 
mortem nihil est, ”9 but he rejected the determinism of d’ Holbach, insisting (like 
aman who was will incarnate) that the mind acts creatively upon sensations, and 
that our impulses can, through education, be controlled by reason.!° His favorite 
philosophers were “my friend Lucretius, ... my good Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius”; nothing of any importance, he thought, had been added to them.!! 

He agreed with Voltaire in believing that the “masses” bred too fast, and 
worked too hard, to allow time for real education. Disillusionment with their 
theology would only incline them to political violence. “The Enlightenment,” 
said Frederick, “is a light from heaven for those who stand on the heights, and a 
destructive firebrand for the masses”;!2 here was a history of the September 


Massacres of 1792 and the Terror of 1793 before the French Revolution had 
begun. And to Voltaire in April, 1759: “Let us admit the truth: philosophy and 
the arts are diffused amongst only a few; the great masses ... remain as nature 
made them, malevolent animals.”!3 He called mankind (half in humor) “diese 
verdammte Rasse”— this damned race—and laughed at utopias of benevolence 
and peace: 


Superstition, self-interest, vengeance, treason, ingratitude, will produce bloody and tragic scenes 
until the end of time, because we are governed by passions and very rarely by reason. There will 
always be wars, lawsuits, devastations, plagues, earthquakes, bankruptcies. ... Since this is so, I 
presume it must be necessary. ... But it seems to me that if this universe had been made by a 
benevolent being, he should have made us happier than we are. ... The human mind is weak; more 
than three fourths of mankind are made for subjection to the most absurd fanaticism. Fear of the 
Devil and of hell fascinates their eyes, and they detest the wise man who tries to enlighten them.... In 
vain do I seek in them that image of God which the theologians assert they bear upon them. Every 
man has a wild beast in him; few can restrain it; most men let loose the bridle when not restrained 
by terror of the law. 14 


Frederick concluded that to allow governments to be dominated by the 
majority would be disastrous. A democracy, to survive, must be, like other 
governments, a minority persuading a majority to let itself be led by a minority. 
Frederick thought like Napoleon that “among nations and in revolutions 
aristocracy always exists.”!° He believed that an hereditary aristocracy would 
develop a sense of honor and loyalty, and a willingness to serve the state at great 
personal cost, which could not be expected of bourgeois geniuses formed in the 
race for wealth. So, after the war, he replaced with Junker most of the middle- 
class officers who had risen in the army.!6 But since these proud nobles could be 
a source of fragmentation and chaos, and an instrument of exploitation, the state 
should be protected against division, and the commonalty from class injustice, 
by a monarch wielding absolute power. 

Frederick liked to picture himself as the servant of the state and the people. 
This may have been a rationalization of his will to power, but he lived up to the 
claim. The state became for him the Supreme Being, to which he would sacrifice 
himself and others; and the demands of that service overrode, in his view, the 
code of individual morality; the Ten Commandments stop at the royal doors. All 
governments agreed with this Realpolitik, and some monarchs accepted the view 
of kingship as a sacred service. Frederick had the latter notion through contact 
with Voltaire; and through contact with Frederick the philosophes developed 
their these royale— that the best hope for reform and progress lay in the 
enlightenment of kings. 


So, despite his wars, he became the idol of the French philosophers, and 
softened the hostility even of the virtuous Rousseau. D’Alembert long refused 
Frederick’s invitations, but did not withhold his praise. “The philosophers and 
men of letters in every land,” he wrote to Frederick, “have long looked upon 
you, Sire, as their leader and their model.”!” The cautious mathematician at last 
succumbed to repeated calls, and spent two months with Frederick at Potsdam in 
1763. Intimacy (and a pension) did not diminish d’Alembert’s admiration. He 
was delighted with the King’s disregard of etiquette, and with his remarks—not 
only on war and government, but also on literature and philosophy; this, he told 
Julie de Lespinasse, was finer converse than one could then hear in France.18 
When, in 1776, d’Alembert was desolate over Julie’s death, Frederick sent him a 
letter which shows the ogre in a wise and tender vein: 


I am sorry for the misfortune which has befallen you. ... The wounds of the heart are the most 
sensitive of all, and ... nothing but time can heal them.... I have, to my misery, had only too much 
experience of the suffering caused by such losses. The best remedy is to put compulsion upon 
oneself in order to divert one’s mind. ... You should choose some geometrical investigation which 
demands constant application. ... Cicero, to console himself for the death of his dear Tullia, threw 
himself into composition.... At your age and mine we should be the more readily consoled because 
we shall not long delay to join the objects of our regrets.19 


He urged d’Alembert to come again to Potsdam. “We will philosophize together 
concerning the nothingness of life, ... concerning the vanity of stoicism.... I will 
feel as happy in allaying your grief as if I had won a battle.” Here was, if not 
quite a philosopher king, at least a king who loved philosophers. 

This no longer applied to Voltaire. Their quarrels in Berlin and Potsdam, and 
the arrest of Voltaire in Frankfurt, had left wounds deeper than grief. The 
philosopher remained bitter longer than the King. He told the Prince de Ligne 
that Frederick was “incapable of gratitude, and never had any except for the 
horse on which he ran away at the battle of Mollwitz.”20 The correspondence 
between these two most brilliant men of the century reopened when Voltaire 
wrote to dissuade the desperate warrior from suicide. Soon they were 
exchanging reproaches and compliments. Voltaire reminded Frederick of the 
indignities which the philosopher and his niece had suffered at the hands of the 
King’s agents; Frederick answered: “If you had not had to do with a man madly 
enamored of your fine genius, you would not have gotten off so well. ... 
Consider all that as done with, and never let me hear again of that wearisome 
niece.”2! But then the King stroked the philosophic ego bewitchingly: 


Do you want sweet things? Very good; I will tell you some truths. I esteem in you the finest 
genius that the ages have borne; I admire your poetry, I love your prose. ... Never has an author 


before you had a touch so keen, a taste so sure and delicate. ... You are charming in conversation; 
you know how to amuse and instruct at the same time. You are the most seductive being that I 
know. ... All depends for a man upon the time when he comes into the world. Though I came too 
late, I do not regret it, for I have seen Voltaire , ... and he writes to me.22 


The King supported with substantial contributions Voltaire’s campaigns for 
the Calas and the Sirvens, and applauded the war against |’infdme, but he did not 
share the philosophes’ trust in the enlightenment of mankind. In the race 
between reason and superstition he predicted the victory of superstition. So, to 
Voltaire, September 13, 1766: 


Your missionaries will open the eyes of a few young people. ... But how many fools there are in 
the world who do not think! ... Believe me, if the philosophers founded a government, within half a 
century the people would create new superstitions. ... The object of adoration may change, like your 
French fashions; [but] what does it matter whether people prostrate themselves before a piece of 
unleavened bread, before the ox Apis, before the Ark of the Covenant, or before a statue? The 
choice is not worth the trouble; the superstition is the same, and reason gains nothing.23 


Having accepted religion as a human need, Frederick made his peace with it, 
and protected all its peaceful forms with full toleration. In conquered Silesia he 
left Catholicism undisturbed, except that he opened to all faiths the University of 
Breslau, which had previously admitted only Catholics. He welcomed, as 
valuable teachers, the Jesuits who, expelled by Catholic kings, sought refuge 
under his agnostic rule. He protected as well Mohammedans, Jews, and atheists; 
and in his reign and realm Kant practiced that freedom of speech and teaching 
and writing which was so sharply rebuked and ended after Frederick’s death. 
Under this toleration most forms of religion declined in Prussia. In 1780 there 
was one ecclesiastic per thousand population in Berlin; in Munich there were 
thirty.24 Frederick thought that toleration would soon put an end to Catholicism. 
“Tt will take a miracle to restore the Catholic Church,” he wrote to Voltaire in 
1767; “it has been struck by a terrible apoplexy; and you will yet have the 
consolation of burying it and writing its epitaph.”22 The most thorough of 
skeptics had forgotten for a moment to be skeptical of skepticism. 


II. REBUILDING PRUSSIA 


No ruler in history ever worked so hard at his trade, except perhaps his pupil 
Joseph II of Austria. Frederick disciplined himself as he did his troops, rising 
usually at five, sometimes at four, working till seven, breakfasting, conferring 
with his aides till eleven, reviewing his palace guard, dining at twelve-thirty with 
ministers and ambassadors, working till five, and only then relaxing into music, 
literature, and conversation. The “midnight” suppers, after the war, began at half 


past nine, and were over at twelve. He allowed no family ties to distract him, no 
court ceremonies to burden him, no religious holidays to interrupt his toil. He 
watched the work of his ministers, dictated almost every move of policy, kept an 
eye on the treasury; and over all the government he established a Fiscal, or 
bureau of accounts, empowered to examine any department at any time, and 
instructed to report any suspicion of irregularity. He punished malfeasance or 
incompetence so rigorously that official corruption, which flourished 
everywhere else in Europe, almost disappeared from Prussia. 

He prided himself on this, and on the rapid recovery of his devastated 
country. He began with domestic economies that earned him gibes from the 
extravagant courts of defeated Austria and France. The royal household was as 
frugally managed as a tradesman’s home. His wardrobe was a soldier’s uniform, 
three old coats, waistcoats soiled with snuff, and one ceremonial robe that lasted 
him all his life. He dismissed his father’s retinue of huntsmen and hunting dogs; 
this warrior preferred poetry to the hunt. He built no navy, sought no colonies. 
His bureaucrats were poorly paid, and he provided with like parsimony for the 
modest court that he maintained at Berlin—while he stayed in Potsdam. Yet the 
Earl of Chesterfield judged it “the politest, the most shining, the most useful 
court in Europe for a young fellow to be at,” and added, “You will see the arts 
and wisdom of government better in that country now [1752] than in any other in 
Europe.”26 Twenty years later, however, Lord Malmesbury, the British minister 
to Prussia, perhaps with a view to consoling London, reported that there was “in 
that capital [Berlin] neither an honest man nor a chaste woman.” 27 

Frederick checked his parsimony when national defense was concerned. By 
persuasion and conscription he soon restored his army to its prewar strength; 
only with that weapon in hand could he maintain the territorial integrity of 
Prussia against the ambitions of Joseph II and Catherine II. That army, too, had 
to buttress the laws that gave order and stability to Prussian life. Organized 
central force, he felt, was the only alternative to disorganized and disruptive 
force in private hands. He hoped that obedience through fear of force would 
grow into obedience through habituation to law—which was force reduced to 
rules and hiding its claws. 

He renewed his behest to jurists to codify into one system of law—an 
“Allgemeine Preussische Landrecht”—the divers and contradictory legislation of 
many provinces and generations; this task, interrupted by the death of Samuel 
von Cocceji (1755) and by the war, was resumed by Chancellor Johann von 
Carmer and Privy Councilor K. G. Svarez, and was completed in 1791. The new 
code took feudalism and serfdom for granted, but within those limitations it 
sought to protect the individual against private or public oppression or injustice. 


It abolished superfluous courts, reduced and quickened legal procedure, 
moderated penalties, and raised the requirements for appointment to 
magistracies. No sentence of death could be executed without sanction by the 
king, and appeal to the king was open to all. He won a reputation for impartial 
justice, and Prussian courts were soon acknowledged to be the most honest and 
efficient in Europe.2® 

In 1763 Frederick issued a “Generallandschulreglement” confirming and 
extending the compulsory education proclaimed by his father in 1716-17. Every 
child in Prussia, from his fifth to his fourteenth year, was to attend school. It was 
characteristic of Frederick that Latin was dropped from the elementary 
curriculum, that old soldiers were appointed as schoolmasters, and that most 
learning was by semimilitary drill.29 The King added: “It is a good thing that the 
schoolmasters in the country teach the youngsters religion and morals.... It is 
enough for the people in the country to learn only a little reading and writing. ... 
Instruction must be planned ... to keep them in the villages and not to influence 
them to leave.”30 

Economic reconstruction received priority in time and money. Using at first 
the funds that had been collected for another, now unneeded, campaign, 
Frederick financed the rebuilding of towns and villages, the distribution of food 
to hungry communities, the provision of seed for new sowings; he dispersed 
among the farms sixty thousand horses that could be spared from the army. 
Altogether 20,389,000 thalers were spent in public relief.2! War-ravaged Silesia 
was excused from taxes for six months; eight thousand houses were built there in 
three years; a land bank advanced money to Silesian farmers on easy terms. 
Credit societies were established at various centers to encourage agricultural 
expansion. The marshy area along the lower Oder was drained, providing 
cultivatable land for fifty thousand men. Agents were sent abroad to invite 
immigrants; 300,000 came.32 

As serfdom bound the peasant to his lord, there was not in Prussia that 
freedom to move to the towns which, in England, made possible the rapid 
development of industry. Frederick worked in a hundred ways to overcome this 
handicap. He lent money on easy terms to entrepreneurs; he permitted temporary 
monopolies; he imported workmen; he opened technical schools; he set up a 
porcelain factory in Berlin. He strove to establish a silk industry, but the 
mulberry trees languished in the northern cold. He promoted vigorous mining in 
Silesia, which was rich in minerals. On September 5, 1777, he wrote to Voltaire 
as one businessman to another: “I am returning from Silesia, with which I am 
well content. ... We have sold to foreigners 5,000,000 crowns’worth of linen, 
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1,200,000 crowns’worth of cloth.... A much simpler process than that of 
Réaumur has been discovered for making iron into steel.” 

To facilitate trade the King abolished internal tolls, widened harbors, dug 
canals, and built thirty thousand miles of new roads. Foreign trade was held back 
by high duties on imports and by embargoes on the export of strategic goods; 
international chaos compelled the protection of home industry to ensure 
industrial adequacy in war. Nevertheless Berlin grew as the hub of trade as well 
as government: in 1721 it had 60,000 population; in 1777 it had 140,000;°4 it 
was preparing to be the capital of Germany. 

To finance this amalgam of feudalism, capitalism, socialism, and autocracy 
Frederick drew from his people in taxation almost as much as he returned to 
them in social order, subsidies, and public works. He kept for the state a 
monopoly on salt, sugar, tobacco, and (after 1781) coffee, and he owned a third 
of the arable land.25 He taxed everything, even street singers, and brought in 
Helvétius to devise an inescapable system of taxgathering. “The new projects of 
excise [taxation!,” wrote an English ambassador, “have really alienated the 
affections of the people from their sovereign.”°° At his death Frederick left in 
the treasury 51,000,000 thalers—two and a half times the annual revenue of the 
State. 

Mirabeau fils, having made three visits to Berlin, published in 1788 a 
devastating analysis De la Monarchie prussienne sous Frédéric le Grand. 
Inheriting from his father the free-enterprise principles of the physiocrats, he 
condemned the Frederician regime as a police state, a bureaucracy choking all 
initiative and invading every privacy. Frederick might have replied that in the 
chaotic condition of Prussia after the Seven Years’ War laissez-faire would have 
annulled his victory with economic anarchy. Direction was imperative; he was 
the only one who could effectively command; and he knew no other form of 
command than that of a general to his troops. He saved Prussia from defeat and 
collapse, and paid by losing the love of his people. He realized this result, and 
comforted himself with righteousness: 


Mankind move if you urge them on, and stop as soon as you leave off driving them. ... Men read 
little, and have no desire to learn how anything can be managed differently. As for me, who never 
did them anything but good, they think that I want to put a knife to their throats, so soon as there is 
any question of introducing a useful improvement, or, indeed, any change at all. In such cases I have 
relied on my honest purpose and my good conscience, and on the information in my possession, and 
have calmly pursued my way.37 


His will prevailed. Prussia, even in his lifetime, grew rich and strong. 
Population doubled, education spread, religious intolerance hid its head. It is true 


that this new order depended upon enlightened despotism, and that when, after 
Frederick’s death, the despotism remained without the enlightenment, the 
national structure was weakened and collapsed at Jena before a will as strong as 
Frederick’s own. But the Napoleonic edifice too, depending upon one will and 
brain, collapsed; and in the long run it was Frederick’s distant heir and 
beneficiary Bismarck who chastened the France of Napoleon’s heir, and made 
from Prussia and a hundred principalities a united and powerful Germany. 


II. THE PRINCIPALITIES 


We remind ourselves again that in the eighteenth century Germany was not a 
nation but a loose federation of nearly independent states, which formally 
accepted the “Holy Roman” emperor at Vienna as their head, and sent 
representatives occasionally to a Reichstag, or Imperial Diet, whose chief 
functions were to hear speeches, suffer ceremonies, and elect an emperor. The 
states had a common language, literature, and art, but differed in manners, dress, 
coinage, and creed. There were some advantages in this political fragmentation: 
the multiplicity of princely courts favored a stimulating diversity of cultures; the 
armies were small, instead of being united for the terror of Europe; and a 
considerable degree of tolerance in religion, custom, and law was forced upon 
state, church, and people by the ease of emigration. Theoretically the power of 
each prince was absolute, for the Protestant faith sanctioned the “divine right of 
kings.” Frederick, who recognized no divine right but that of his army, satirized 
“most small princes, particularly German ones,” who “ruin themselves by 
reckless extravagance, misled by the illusion of their imagined greatness. ... The 
youngest son of the youngest son of an appanaged dynasty imagines he is of the 
same stamp as Louis XIV. He builds his Versailles, keeps mistresses, and has an 
army ... strong enough to fight ... a battle on the stage of Verona.”38 

The most important of the principalities was Saxony. Its age of art and glory 
ended when Elector Frederick Augustus II allied himself with Maria Theresa 
against Frederick the Great; the merciless King bombarded and ruined Dresden 
in 1760; the Elector fled to Poland as its Augustus III, and died in 1763. His 
grandson Frederick Augustus III inherited the electorate at the age of thirteen, 
earned the name of “Der Gerechte” (The Just), made Saxony a kingdom (1806), 
and through many vicissitudes kept his throne till his death (1827). 

Karl Eugen, duke of Wiirttemberg, comes into our story chiefly as the friend 
and enemy of Schiller. He taxed his subjects with inexhaustible ingenuity, sold 
ten thousand of his troops to France, and maintained what Casanova thought 
“the most brilliant court in Europe,”29 with a French theater, Italian opera, and a 
concatenation of concubines. More important to our narrative is Karl August, 


reigning duke of Saxe-Weimar from 1775 to 1828; but we shall see him to better 
advantage surrounded by the stars who brightened his reign—Wieland, Herder, 
Goethe, and Schiller. He was one of several minor “enlightened despots” who in 
this age, feeling the influence of Voltaire and the example of Frederick, 
contributed to the awakening of Germany. The archbishops who ruled Miinster, 
Cologne, Trier, Mainz, and Wiirzburg-Bamberg fell in line by multiplying 
schools and hospitals, checking court extravagance, softening class distinctions, 
reforming prisons, extending poor relief, and bettering the conditions of industry 
and trade. “It is not easy,” wrote Edmund Burke, “to find or to conceive 
governments more mild and indulgent than these church sovereignties.”4° 

Class distinctions, however, were emphasized in most of the German states, 
as part of the technique of social control. Nobles, clergy, army officers, 
professional men, merchants, and peasants constituted separate classes; and 
within every category there were grades each of which stiffened itself with scorn 
of the next beneath. Marriage outside one’s class was almost unthinkable, but 
some merchants and financiers bought nobility. The nobles held a monopoly of 
the higher posts in the army and the government, and many of them earned their 
privileges by bravery or competence; but many were parasites, composed of 
uniforms, competing for social precedence at the court, and following French 
fashions in language, philosophy, and mistresses. 

It is to the credit of the princes, prelates, and nobles of western Germany that 
by 1780 they had freed their peasants from serfdom, and on terms that made 
possible a wide spread of rural prosperity. Reinhold Lenz thought the peasants 
finer human beings—simpler, heartier, more elemental—than the penny- 
counting tradesmen or the prancing young aristocrats.4‘ Heinrich Jung’s 
autobiography (1777) idealized village life in its daily labor as well as its 
seasonal festivals; Herder found the folk songs of the peasantry to be truer and 
profounder than the poetry of the books; and Goethe, in his Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, described the vintage celebration as “pervading a whole district with 
jubilation,” fireworks, song, and wine.42 This was one side of the German scene; 
the other was hard labor, high taxes, women old at thirty, illiterate children 
dressed in rags and begging in the streets. “At one station,” Eva K6énig told 
Lessing in 1770, “there crowded around me ... eighty beggars; ... in Munich 
whole families ran after me, exclaiming that surely one would not let them 
starve.”43 

In the eighteenth century the family was more important than the state or the 
school. The German home was the source and center of moral discipline, social 
order, and economic activity. There the child learned to obey a stern father, take 
refuge with a loving mother, and share at an early age in the diverse and 


formative tasks that filled the day. Schiller’s “Song of the Bell” gave an ideal 
picture of “the housewife so modest, ... wisely governing the circle of the 
family, training the girls, restraining the boys, and using all spare moments to 
ply the loom.”44 The wife was subject to the husband, but she was the idol of her 
children. Outside the home, except at the courts, men usually excluded women 
from their social life, and so their conversation tended to be either dull or 
profane. At the courts there were many women of culture and fine manners; 
some, Eckermann thought, “write an excellent style, and surpass, in that respect, 
many of our most celebrated authors.”45 As in France, so in Germany, the 
women of the upper classes had to learn swooning as part of their technique, and 
a readiness for sentiment melting into tears. 

Court morals followed French models in drinking, gambling, adultery, and 
divorce. Titled ladies, according to Mme. de Staél, changed husbands “with as 
little difficulty as if they were arranging the incidents of a drama,” and with 
“little bitterness of spirit.”46 The princes set the pace for immorality by selling 
their soldiers to foreign rulers; so the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel built an elegant 
palace, and maintained a sumptuous court, from the proceeds of his 
Soldatenhandel —commerce in soldiery. Altogether, during the American 
Revolution, German princes sold—or, as they put it, “lent”—thirty thousand 
troops to England for some £500,000; 12,500 of these men never returned.47 
Outside of Prussia the Germans of the eighteenth century—recalling the horrors 
of the seventeenth—showed little inclination to war. Apparently “national 
character” can change from one century to another. 

Religion in Germany was more subordinate to the state than in Catholic lands. 
Divided into sects, it had no awesome pontiff to co-ordinate its doctrine, strategy 
and defense; its leaders were appointed by the prince, its income depended upon 
his will. In the middle and lower classes it was a strong faith; only the nobles, 
the intellectuals, and a few clergymen were affected by the waves of unbelief 
that swept in from England and France. The Rhine region was mostly Catholic, 
but it was there that this period saw the rise of a movement boldly challenging 
the authority of the popes. 

In 1763 Johann Nikolaus von Hontheim, auxiliary bishop of Trier, published, 
under the pseudonym Justinus Febronius, a treatise De Statu Ec-clesiae et 
legitima Potestate romani Pontificis (On the State of the Church, and the 
Legitimate Power of the Roman Pontiff) . The book was translated into German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, and made a stir throughout Western 
Europe. “Febronius” accepted the primacy of the pope, but only as one of honor 
and executive administration; the pope is not infallible; appeal should be 
possible from his decision to a general council, which should have the ultimate 


legislative authority in the Church. The author distrusted the secret conservative 
influence of the Roman Curia, and suggested that the excessive centralization of 
ecclesiastical power had produced the Reformation; decentralization might ease 
the return of Protestants to the Catholic Church. In matters of human, not divine, 
law secular princes were entitled to refuse obedience to the papacy; if necessary, 
they might rightfully separate their national churches from Rome. The Pope 
condemned the book (February, 1764), but it became “the breviary of the 
governments.”48 We have seen its influence on Joseph II. 

The archbishops of Cologne, Trier, Mainz, and Salzburg favored the views of 
“Febronius”; they wished to be independent of the pope as the other 
principalities were of the emperor. On September 25, 1786, they issued the 
“Punctation [preliminary statement] of Ems” (near Coblenz), which, if it had 
been put into effect, would have created a new Reformation: 


The pope is and remains the highest authority in the Church, ... but those [papal] privileges which 
do not spring from the first Christian centuries but are based on the false Isadoran Decretals, and are 
disadvantageous to the bishops, ... can no longer be considered valid; they belong among the 
usurpations of the Roman Curia; and the bishops are entitled (since peaceful protests are of no avail) 
themselves to maintain their lawful rights under the protection of the Roman-German Emperor. 
There should no longer be any appeals [from the bishops] to Rome. ... The [religious] orders should 
take no directions from foreign superiors, nor attend general councils outside Germany. No 


contributions should be sent to Rome. ... Vacant benefices should be filled not by Rome but by a 
regular election of native candidates.... A German national council should regulate these and other 
matters.49 


The German bishops, fearing the financial power of the Curia, gave no support 
to this declaration; moreover, they hesitated to replace the distant over-lordship 
of Rome with the immediate and less evadable authority of the German princes. 
The incipient revolt collapsed; Hontheim retracted (1788); the archbishops 
withdrew their “punctation” (1789), and all was as before. 


IV. THE GERMAN ENLIGHTENMENT 


Not quite. Education, except in the ecclesiastical principalities, had passed 
from church to state control. University professors were appointed and paid 
(with shameful parsimony) by the government, and held the status of public 
officials. Although all teachers and students were required to subscribe to the 
religion of the prince, the faculties, until 1789, enjoyed a growing measure of 
academic freedom. German replaced Latin as the language of instruction. 
Courses in science and philosophy multiplied, and philosophy was spaciously 
defined (at the University of K6nigsberg in Kant’s day) as “the ability to think, 
and to investigate the nature of things without prejudices or sectarianism.”°° 


Karl von Zedlitz, the devoted Minister of Education under Frederick the Great, 
asked Kant to suggest means of “holding back the students in the universities 
from the bread-and-butter studies, and making them understand that their 
modicum of law, even their theology and medicine, will be much more easily 
acquired and safely applied if they are in possession of philosophical 
knowledge.”>! 

Many poor students obtained public or private aid for a university education; 
pleasant is Eckermann’s story of how he was helped by kind neighbors at every 
step of his development.52 There were no class distinctions in the student body.°3 
Any graduate was allowed to lecture under university auspices, for whatever fees 
he could collect from his auditors; Kant began his professorial career in this 
way; and such competition from new teachers kept old pundits on their toes. 
Mme. de Staél judged the twenty-four German universities to be “the most 
learned in Europe. In no country, not even England, are there so many means of 
instruction, or of bringing one’s capacities to perfection. ... Since the 
Reformation the Protestant universities have been incontestably superior to the 
Catholic; and the literary glory of Germany depends upon these institutions.”°4 

Educational reform was in the air. Johann Basedow, inspired by reading 
Rousseau, issued in 1774 a four-volume Elementarwerke, which outlined a plan 
for teaching children through direct acquaintance with nature. They were to 
acquire health and vigor through games and physical exercises; they were to 
receive much of their instruction outdoors instead of being tied to desks; they 
were to learn languages not through grammar and rote but through naming 
objects and actions encountered in the day’s experience; they were to learn 
morals by forming and regulating their own social groups; and they were to 
prepare for life by learning a trade. Religion was to enter into the curriculum, but 
not as pervasively as before; Basedow openly doubted the Trinity.°> He 
established at Dessau (1774) a sample Philan-thropinum, which produced pupils 
whose “sauciness and pertness, omniscience and arrogance”°® scandalized their 
elders; but this “progressive education” harmonized with the Enlightenment, and 
spread rapidly throughout Germany. 

Experiments in education were part of the intellectual ferment that agitated 
the country between the Seven Years’ War and the French Revolution. Books, 
newspapers, magazines, circulating libraries, reading clubs, multiplied 
enthusiastically. A dozen literary movements sprouted, each with its ideology, 
journal, and protagonists. The first German daily, Die Leipziger Zeitung, had 
begun in 1660; by 1784 there were 217 daily or weekly newspapers in Germany. 
In 1751 Lessing began to edit the literary section of the Vossische Zeitung in 
Berlin; in 1772 Merck, Goethe, and Herder issued Die Frankfurter gelehrte 


Anzeigen, or Frankfurt Literary News; in 1773-89 Wieland made Der teutsche 
Merkur the most influential literary review in Germany. There were three 
thousand German authors in 1773, six thousand in 1787; Leipzig alone had 133. 
Many of these were part-time writers; Lessing was probably the first German 
who, through many years, made a living by literature. Almost all authors were 
poor, for copyright protected them only in their own principality; pirated editions 
severely limited the earnings of author and publisher alike. Goethe lost money 
on Gotz von Berlichingen, and made little on Werther, the greatest literary 
success of that generation. 

The outburst of German literature is among the major events of the second 
half of the eighteenth century. D’ Alembert, writing from Potsdam in 1763, found 
nothing worthy of report in German publications;5’ by 1790 Germany rivaled, 
perhaps surpassed, France in contemporary literary genius. We have noted 
Frederick’s scorn of the German language as raucous and coarse and poisoned 
with consonants; yet Frederick himself, by his dramatic repulse of so many 
enemies, inspired Germany with a national pride that encouraged German 
writers to use their own language and stand up before the Voltaires and the 
Rousseaus. By 1763 German had refined itself into a literary language, and was 
ready to voice the German Enlightenment. 

This Aufklarung was no virgin birth. It was the painful product of English 
deism coupled with French free thought on the ground prepared by the moderate 
rationalism of Christian von Wolff. The major deistic blasts of Toland, Tindal, 
Collins, Whiston, and Woolston had by 1743 been translated into German, and 
by 1755 Grimm’s Correspondance was disseminating the latest French ideas 
among the German elite. Already in 1756 there were enough freethinkers in 
Germany to allow the publication of a Freidenker-lexikon. In 1763-64 Basedow 
issued his Philalethie (Love of Truth), which rejected any divine revelation other 
than that of nature itself. In 1759 Christoph Friedrich Nikolai, a Berlin 
bookseller, began Briefe die neueste Literatur betreffend; enriched with articles 
by Lessing, Herder, and Moses Mendelssohn, these Letters concerning the 
Latest Literature continued till 1765 to be a literary beacon of the Aufklarung, 
waiting against extravagance in literature and authority in religion. 

Freemasonry shared in the movement. The first lodge of Freimaurer was 
founded at Hamburg in 1733; other lodges followed; members included 
Frederick the Great, Dukes Ferdinand of Brunswick and Karl August of Saxe- 
Weimar, Lessing, Wieland, Herder, Klopstock, Goethe, Kleist. Generally these 
groups favored deism, but avoided open criticism of orthodox belief. In 1776 
Adam Weishaupt, professor of canon law at Ingolstadt, organized a kindred 
secret society, which he called Perfektibilisten, but which later took on the old 


name of Illuminati. Its ex-Jesuit founder, following the model of the Society of 
Jesus, divided its associates into grades of initiation, and pledged them to obey 
their leaders in a campaign to “unite all men capable of independent thought,” 
make man “a masterpiece of reason, and thus attain the highest perfection in the 
art of government.”°8 In 1784 Karl Theodor, elector of Bavaria, outlawed all 
secret societies, and the Order of the Illuminati suffered an early death. 

Even the clergy were touched by the “Clearing Up.” Johann Semler, professor 
of theology at Halle, applied higher criticism to the Bible: he argued (precisely 
contrary to Bishop Warburton) that the Old Testament could not be inspired by 
God, since, except in its final phase, it ignored immortality; he suggested that 
Christianity had been deflected from the teachings of Christ by the theology of 
St. Paul, who had never seen Christ; and he advised theologians to consider 
Christianity as a transient form of the effort of man to achieve a moral life. 
When Karl Bahrdt and others of his pupils rejected all of Christian dogma except 
belief in God, Semler returned to orthodoxy, and held his chair of theology from 
1752 to 1791. Bahrdt described Jesus as simply a great teacher, “like Moses, 
Confucius, Socrates, Semler, Luther, and myself.”59 Johann Eberhard also 
equated Socrates with Christ; he was expelled from the Lutheran ministry, but 
Frederick made him professor of philosophy at Halle. Another clergyman, W. A. 
Teller, reduced Christianity to deism, and invited into his congregation anyone, 
including Jews, who believed in God.°9 Johann Schulz, a Lutheran pastor, 
denied the divinity of Jesus, and reduced God to the “sufficient ground of the 
world”;®! he was dismissed from the ministry in 1792. 

These vocal heretics were a small minority; perhaps silent heretics were 
many. Because so many clergymen offered a welcome to reason, because 
religion was much stronger in Germany than in England or France, and because 
the philosophy of Wolff had provided the universities with a compromise 
between rationalism and religion, the German Enlightenment did not take an 
extreme form. It sought not to destroy religion, but to free it from the myths, 
absurdities, and sacerdotalism that in France made Catholicism so pleasing to the 
people and so irritating to the philosophers. Following Rousseau rather than 
Voltaire, German rationalists recognized the profound appeal that religion makes 
to the emotional elements in man; and the German nobility, less openly skeptical 
than the French, supported religion as an aid to morals and government. The 
Romantic movement checked the advance of rationalism, and prevented Lessing 
from being to Germany what Voltaire had been to France. 


V. GOTTHOLD LESSING: 1729-81 


His great-grandfather was burgomaster of a small town in Saxony; his 
grandfather was for twenty-four years burgomaster of Kamenz, and wrote a plea 
for religious toleration; his father was the head Lutheran pastor in Kamenz, and 
wrote a catechism which Lessing learned by heart. His mother was the daughter 
of the preacher to whose pastorate his father had succeeded. It was natural for 
her to intend him for the ministry, and for him, sated with piety, to rebel. 

His early education, at home and in a grammar school at Meissen, was a 
mixture of German discipline and classic literature, of Lutheran theology and 
Latin comedy. “Theophrastus, Plautus, and Terence were my world, which I 
studied with delight.”62 At seventeen he was sent to Leipzig on a scholarship. He 
found the town more interesting than the university; he sowed some wild oats, 
fell in love with the theater and an actress, was allowed behind the scenes, 
learned the machinery of the stage. At nineteen he wrote a play, and managed to 
get it produced. Hearing of this sin, the mother wept, the father angrily 
summoned him home. He smiled them out of their grief, and talked them into 
paying his debts. His sister, coming upon his poems, found them wondrously 
improper, and burned them; he threw snow into her bosom to cool her zeal. He 
was sent back to Leipzig to study philosophy and become a professor; he found 
philosophy deadly, incurred incurable debts, and fled to Berlin (1748). 

There he lived as a literary journeyman, writing reviews, making translations, 
and joining with Christlob Mylius in editing a short-lived magazine of the 
theater. By the age of nineteen he was an addict of free thought. He read Spinoza 
and found him, despite geometry, irresistible. He composed a drama (1749?), 
Der Freigeist (The Free Spirit); it contrasted Theophan, a kindly young 
clergyman, with Adrast, a harsh and raucous freethinker and something of a 
rogue; here Christianity had much the better of the argument. But about this time 
Lessing wrote to his father: “The Christian faith is not something which one 
should accept on trust from one’s parents.”©3 Now he composed another play, 
Die Juden, discussing the intermarriage of Christian and Jew: a rich and 
honorable Hebrew, named simply “The Traveler,” saves the lives of a Christian 
noble and his daughter; the nobleman, as reward, offers him his daughter in 
marriage, but withdraws the offer when the Jew reveals his race; the Jew agrees 
that the marriage would be unhappy. It was not until five years later (1754) that 
Lessing, over a game of chess, made the acquaintance of Moses Mendelssohn, 
who seemed to him to embody the virtues that he had ascribed to “Der 
Reisende.” 

Early in 1751 Voltaire, or his secretary, engaged Lessing to translate into 
German some material which the expatriate philosopher wished to use in a suit 
against Abraham Hirsch. The secretary allowed Lessing to borrow part of a 


manuscript of Voltaire’s Le Siécle de Louis XIV. Later in that year Lessing went 
to Wittenberg, and took the manuscript with him. Fearing that this uncorrected 
copy might be used for a pirated edition, Voltaire sent Lessing a politely urgent 
request for the return of the sheets. Lessing complied, but resented the urgent 
tone; and this may have colored his subsequent hostility to Voltaire’s works and 
character. 

Lessing received the master’s degree at the University of Wittenberg in 1752. 
Back in Berlin, he contributed to various periodicals articles of such positive 
thought and pungent style that by 1753 he had won an audience large enough to 
pardon his publishing, at the age of twenty-four, a six-volume collected edition 
of his work. These included a new play, Miss Sara Sampson, which was a 
milestone in the history of the German stage. Till this time the German theater 
had presented native comedies, but rarely a native tragedy. Lessing urged his 
fellow playwrights to turn from French to English models, and to write their own 
tragic dramas. He praised Diderot for defending the comedy of sentiment and the 
middle-class tragedy, but it was from England—from George Lillo’s The 
London Merchant (1731) and Samuel Richardson’s Clarissa (1748)—that he 
took his inspiration for Miss Sara Sampson . 

The play was performed at Frankfurt-an-der-Oder in 1755, and was well 
received. It had all the elements of drama: it began with a seduction, ended with 
a suicide, and connected them with a river of tears. The villain Mellefont 
(Honeyface) is Richardson’s Lovelace; he is a hardened hand at defloration, but 
deprecates monogamy; he promises matriage to Sara, elopes with her, sleeps 
with her, then postpones marriage; a former mistress tries to win him back, fails, 
poisons Sara; Sara’s father arrives, ready to forgive everything and accept 
Mellefont as his son, only to find his daughter dying; Mellefont, quite out of 
character, kills himself, as if to exemplify Lessing’s quip that in tragic dramas 
the protagonists die of nothing but the fifth act.%4 

He thought that now he could butter his bread by writing for the stage; and as 
Berlin had no theater he moved to Leipzig (1755). Then the Seven Years’ War 
broke out, the theater was closed, the book trade languished, Lessing was 
penniless. He moved back to Berlin, and contributed to Nikolai’s Briefe die 
neueste Literatur betreffend articles that marked a new height in German literary 
criticism. “Rules,” said his Letter xix, “are what the masters of the art choose to 
observe.” In 1760 the Austro-Russian army invaded Berlin; Lessing fled to 
Breslau as secretary to a Prussian general. During his five years there he haunted 
taverns, gambled, studied Spinoza, the Christian Fathers, and Winckelmann, and 
wrote Laokoon. In 1765 he returned to Berlin, and in 1766 he sent his most 
famous book to the press. 
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Laokoon, oder Uber die Grenzen der Malerei und Poesie (Laocoon, or On 
the Boundaries between Painting and Poetry) derived its immediate stimulus 
from Winckelmann’s Thoughts on the Imitation of Greek Works in Painting and 
Sculpture (1755). When Lessing had written half of his manuscript 
Winckelmann’s History of Ancient Art (1764) reached him; he interrupted his 
essay and wrote: “The History of Art by Herr Winckelmann has appeared. I will 
not venture a step further without having read this work.”®>° He took as his 
starting point Winckelmann’s conception of classic Greek art as characterized by 
serene dignity and grandeur, and he accepted Winckelmann’s claim that the 
Laocoon statuary group in the Vatican Gallery preserved these qualities despite 
mortal pain. (Laoco6én, priest of Apollo at Troy, suspected that there were 
Greeks in the “Trojan horse,” and hurled a spear at it; the goddess Athena, 
favoring the Greeks, persuaded Poseidon to send up from the sea two huge 
serpents that twined themselves murderously around the priest and his two sons.) 
Winckelmann supposed that the Laocoé6n —now reckoned as a work of Rhodian 
sculptors in the last century before Christ—belonged to the classic age of 
Pheidias. Why Winckelmann, who had seen and studied the work, ascribed calm 
grandeur to the distorted features of the priest is a mystery; Lessing accepted the 
description because he had never seen the statue.6° He agreed that the sculptor 
had moderated the expression of pain; he proceeded to inquire into the reason for 
this artistic restraint; and he proposed to derive it from the inherent and proper 
limitations of plastic art. 

He quoted the dictum of the Greek poet Simonides that “painting is silent 
poetry, and poetry is eloquent painting.”®” But, he added, the two must keep 
within their natural bounds: painting and sculpture should describe objects in 
space, and not try to tell a story; poetry should narrate events in time, and not try 
to describe objects in space. Detailed description should be left to the plastic 
arts; when it occurs in poetry, as in Thomson’s The Seasons or Haller’s Die 
Alpen, it interrupts the narrative and obscures the events. “To oppose this false 
taste, and to counteract these unfounded opinions, is the principal object of the 
following observations.”©® Lessing soon forgot this purpose, and lost himself in 
a detailed discussion of Winckelmann’s History. Here he was _ without 
experience or competence, and his exaltation of ideal beauty as the object of art 
had a sterilizing effect upon German painting. He confused painting with 
sculpture, applying to both of them the norms proper chiefly to sculpture, and so 
encouraging the cold formality of Anton Raphael Mengs. But his influence on 
German poetry was a blessing; he freed it from long descriptions, scholastic 
didacticism, and tedious detail, and guided it to action and feeling. Goethe 
gratefully acknowledged the liberating effect of the Laocoon . 


Lessing found himself more at home when (April, 1767) he moved to 
Hamburg as playwright and dramatic critic at eight hundred thalers per year. 
There he produced his new play, Minna von Barnhelm. Its hero, Major Tellheim, 
returning with honors from the war to his estates, wins betrothal to the wealthy 
and lovely Minna. A turn of fortune and hostile intrigues reduce him to poverty; 
he withdraws from his engagement as being no longer a fit husband for the 
heiress to a great fortune. He disappears; she pursues him and begs him to marry 
her; he refuses. Perceiving his reason, she contrives a hoax whereby she 
becomes attractively penniless; now the major offers himself as a mate. 
Suddenly two messengers enter, one announcing that Minna, the other that 
Tellheim, has been restored to affluence. Everybody rejoices, and even the 
servants are precipitated into marriage. The dialogue is sprightly, the characters 
are improbable, the plot is absurd—but nearly all plots are absurd. 

On the same day (April 22, 1767) that saw the opening of the National 
Theater at Hamburg Lessing issued the prospectus of his Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie. Periodically, in the next two years, these essays commented on the 
plays produced in Germany, and on the theory of drama in the philosophers. He 
agreed with Aristotle in judging drama to be the highest species of poetry, and 
he accepted with reckless inconsistency the rules laid down in the Poetics: “I do 
not hesitate to confess ... that I deem it as infallible as the Elements of Euclid”®9 
(who has ceased to be infallible). Yet he implored his countrymen to abandon 
their subserviency to Comeille, Racine, and Voltaire, and to study the art of 
drama as revealed in Shakespeare (who ignored Aristotle’s rules). He felt that 
the French drama was too formal to effect that catharsis of the emotions which 
Aristotle had found in the Greek drama; Shakespeare, he thought, had 
accomplished this purge better in Lear, Othello, and Hamlet by the intensity of 
the action and the force and beauty of his language. Forgetting Desdemona’s 
handkerchief, Lessing stressed the need of probability: the good dramatist will 
avoid dependence upon coincidences and trivialities, and he will so build up 
each character that the events will follow inevitably from the nature of the 
persons involved. The dramatists of the Sturm-und-Drang period agreed to take 
Shakespeare as a model, and gladly liberated the German drama from the 
French. The nationalist spirit, rising with the victories of Frederick and the 
defeat of France, inspired and seconded Lessing’s appeal, and Shakespeare 
dominated the German stage for almost a century. 

The Hamburg experiment collapsed because the actors quarreled among 
themselves and concurred only in resenting Lessing’s critiques. Friedrich 
Schroder complained: “Lessing was never able to devote his attention to an 
entire performance; he would go away and come back, talk with acquaintances, 


or give himself up to thought; and from traits which excited his passing pleasure 
he would form a picture that belonged rather to his own mind than to the 
reality.””9 This perceptive judgment well described Lessing’s wayward life and 
mind. 

Shall we stop him here in mid-career and look at him? He was of medium 
height, proudly erect, strong and supple through regular exercise; with fine 
features, dark-blue eyes, and light-brown hair that kept its color till his death. He 
was warm in his friendships, hot in his enmities. He was never so happy as in 
controversy, and then he dealt wounds with a sharp pen. “Let a critic,” he wrote, 
“... first seek out someone with whom he can quarrel. Thus he will gradually 
get into a subject, and the rest will follow as a matter of course. I frankly admit 
that I have selected primarily the French authors for this purpose, and among 
them particularly M. de Voltaire’?1—which was brave enough. He was a 
brilliant but reckless talker, quick in repartee. He had ideas about everything, 
and they were too many and forceful to let him give them order, consistency, or 
full effect. He enjoyed the pursuit of truth more than the dangerous delusion of 
having found it. Hence his most renowned remark: 


Not the truth of which a man is—or believes himself to be—possessed, but the sincere effort he 
has made to reach it, makes the worth of a man. For not through the possession, but through the 
investigation, of truth does he develop those energies in which alone consists his ever-growing 
perfection. Possession makes the mind stagnant, indolent, proud. If God held enclosed in His right 
hand all truth, and in His left hand simply the ever-moving impulse toward truth, although with the 
condition that I should eternally err, and said to me, “Choose!,” I should humbly bow before His left 
hand, and say, “Father, give! Pure truth is for Thee alone.”72 


Two precious friendships remained from the Hamburg fiasco. One was with 
Elise Reimarus, daughter of Hermann Reimarus, who was professor of Oriental 
languages in the Hamburg Academy. She made her home a center for the most 
cultivated society in the city; Lessing joined her circle, and Mendelssohn and 
Jacobi came when they were in town; we shall see the vital part that this 
association played in Lessing’s history. Still more intimate was his attachment 
with Eva Konig. Wife of a silk merchant, mother of four children, she was, 
Lessing tells us, “bright and animated, gifted with womanly tact and 
graciousness,” and “still had some of the freshness and charm of youth.”73 She 
too gathered about her a salon of cultured friends, of whom Lessing was facile 
princeps. When her husband left for Venice in 1769 he said to Lessing, “I 
commend my family to you.” It was hardly a provident arrangement, for the 
dramatist had no asset but genius, and owed a thousand thalers. And in October 
of that year he accepted an invitation from Prince Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand of 


Brunswick to take charge of the ducal library at Wolfenbiittel. This town had 
declined to some six thousand souls since the removal (1753) of the reigning 
Duke’s residence to Brunswick, seven miles away, but Casanova reckoned the 
collection of books and manuscripts to be “the third greatest library in the 
world.””4 Lessing was to receive six hundred thalers a year, with two assistants 
and a servant, and free residence in the old ducal palace. In May, 1770, he 
settled in his new home. 

He was not a successful librarian; still he pleased his employer by 
discovering, amid the manuscripts, a famous but lost treatise by Berengar of 
Tours (998-1088), questioning transubstantiation. In his now sedentary life he 
missed the strife and stimulus of Hamburg and Berlin; poring over bad print in 
poor light weakened his eyes and brought on headaches; his health began to fail. 
He consoled himself by writing another drama, Emilia Galotti, which expressed 
his resentment of aristocratic privileges and morals. Emilia is the daughter of an 
ardent republican; their sovereign, the Prince of Guastalla, desires her, has her 
fiancé murdered, and abducts her to his palace; the father finds her, and, at her 
insistence, stabs her to death; then he surrenders himself to the Prince’s court 
and is condemned to die, while the Prince continues his career only momentarily 
disturbed. The passion and eloquence of the play redeemed its finale; it became a 
favorite tragedy on the German stage; Goethe dated from its premiere (1772) the 
resurrection of German literature. Some critics hailed Lessing as a German 
Shakespeare. 

In April, 1775, Lessing went to Italy as cicerone to Prince Leopold of 
Brunswick. For eight months he enjoyed Milan, Venice, Bologna, Modena, 
Parma, Piacenza, Pavia, Turin, Corsica, Rome; there he was presented to Pope 
Pius VI, and may have seen, belatedly, the Laocodn. By February, 1776, he was 
again at Wolfenbiittel. He thought of resigning, but was persuaded to stay by an 
increase of two hundred thalers in his salary, and by receiving a hundred louis 
d’or per year as adviser to the Mannheim theater. Now, aged forty-seven, he 
proposed to the widowed Eva K6nig that she become his wife and bring her 
children with her. She came, and they were married (October 8, 1776). For a 
year they experienced a quiet happiness. On Christmas Eve, 1777, she gave birth 
to a child, who died the next day. Sixteen days later the mother died, too. 
Lessing lost his savor for life. 

Controversy sustained him. On March 1, 1768, Hermann Reimarus passed 
away, leaving his wife a voluminous manuscript which he had never dared to 
print. We have said a word elsewhere’? about this “Schutzschrift fiir die 
verntinftigen Verehrer Gottes” (Apology for the Rational Worshipers of God). 
Lessing had seen some of this remarkable work; he asked Frau Reimarus to let 


him publish parts of it; she agreed. As librarian he had authority to publish any 
manuscript in the collection. He deposited the “Schutzschrift” in the library, and 
then published a part of it in 1774 as The Toleration of Deists, ... by an 
Anonymous Writer. It made no stir. But the supernatural experts were aroused by 
the second portion of Reimarus’ manuscript, which Lessing issued in 1777 as 
Something More from the Papers of the Anonymous Writer, concerning 
Revelation. It argued that no revelation addressed to a single people could win 
universal acceptance in a world of so many diverse races and faiths; only a 
minority of humanity had yet, after seventeen hundred years, heard of the 
Judaeo-Christian Bible; consequently it could not be accepted as God’s 
revelation to mankind. A final fragment, The Aims of Jesus and His Disciples 
(1778), presented Jesus not as the Son of God but as a fervent mystic who shared 
the view of some Jews that the world as then known would soon end, and be 
followed by the establishment of God’s kingdom on earth; the Apostles (said 
Reimarus) so understood him, for they hoped to be appointed to thrones in this 
coming kingdom. When the dream collapsed with Jesus’ despairing cry on the 
Cross—“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?”—the Apostles 
(Reimarus supposed) invented the fable of his resurrection to conceal his defeat, 
and pictured him as the rewarding and avenging judge of the world. 

The shocked theologians attacked these “Wolfenbiittel Fragments” in over 
thirty articles in the German press. Johann Melchior Goeze, chief Hamburg 
pastor, charged Lessing with secretly agreeing with the “Anonymous Writer”; 
this hypocrite, he urged, should be punished by both Church and state. Milder 
opponents reproved Lessing for publishing in intelligible German doubts that 
should have been expressed, if at all, in Latin to an esoteric few. Lessing replied 
in eleven pamphlets (1778) that rivaled Pascal’s Lettres provinciales in gay 
sarcasm and deadly wit. “No head was safe from him,” said Heine; “many a 
skull he struck off from pure wantonness, and then he was mischievous enough 
to hold it up to the public to show that it was empty.”76 Lessing reminded his 
assailants that freedom of judgment and discussion was a vital element in the 
program of the Reformation; moreover, the people had a right to all available 
knowledge; otherwise one Roman pope would be preferable to a hundred 
Protestant prophets. After all (he argued), the worth of Christianity will remain 
even if the Bible be a human document and its miracles mere pious fables or 
natural events.—The ducal government confiscated the Wolfenbiittel Fragments 
and the Reimarus manuscript, and ordered Lessing to publish nothing further 
without the approval of the Brunswick censor. 

Silenced in his pulpit, Lessing turned to the stage, and wrote his finest play. 
Made insolvent again by the expenses involved in the sickness and death of his 


wife, he borrowed three hundred thalers from a Hamburg Jew to provide the 
leisure to finish Nathan der Weise. He placed the action in Jerusalem during the 
Fourth Crusade. Nathan is a pious Jewish merchant whose wife and seven sons 
are slaughtered by Christians demoralized through years of war. Three days later 
a friar brings him a Christian infant whose mother has just died, and whose 
father, recently slain in battle, has on several occasions saved Nathan from 
death. Nathan names the child Recha, brings her up as his daughter, and teaches 
her only those religious doctrines on which Jews, Christians, and Moslems are 
agreed. 

Eighteen years later, while Nathan is away on business, his house burns 
down; Recha is rescued by a young Knight Templar who disappears without 
identifying himself; Recha thinks him a miraculous angel. Nathan, returning, 
searches for the rescuer to reward him, is insulted by him as a Jew, but persuades 
him to come and receive Recha’s gratitude. He comes, falls in love with her and 
she with him; but when he learns that she was of Christian birth and is not being 
reared as a Christian, he wonders is he not bound by his knightly oath to report 
the matter to the Christian Patriarch of Jerusalem. He describes his problem to 
the Patriarch without naming individuals; the Patriarch guesses they are Nathan 
and Recha, and vows to have Nathan put to death. He sends a friar to spy on the 
Jew. But this is the same friar who brought Recha to Nathan eighteen years 
before; he has observed, through these years, the kindly wisdom of the merchant; 
he tells him of his danger, and deplores the religious animosity that has made 
men so murderous. 

Saladin, now governor of Jerusalem, is in financial straits. He sends for 
Nathan, hoping to arrange a loan. Nathan comes, senses Saladin’s need, and 
offers the loan before being asked. The Sultan, knowing Nathan’s reputation for 
wisdom, inquires which of the three religions he considers best. Nathan answers 
with a judicious variation of the story that Boccaccio had ascribed to the 
Alexandrian Jew Melchizedek: A precious ring is passed down from generation 
to generation to designate the legitimate heir of a rich estate. But in one of these 
generations the father loves his three sons with such equal fervor that he has 
three similar rings made, and privately gives one to each son. After his death the 
sons dispute as to which ring is the original and only true one; they bring the 
matter to court—where it is still undecided. The loving father was God; the three 
rings are Judaism, Christianity, and Islam; history has not yet decided which 
creed is the true law of God. Nathan gives a new turn to the tale: the original ring 
was supposed to make its wearer virtuous; but as none of the three sons is more 
virtuous than other men, it is likely that the original ring was lost; each ring— 
each faith—is true only insofar as it makes its wearer virtuous. Saladin so 


admires Nathan’s answer that he rises and embraces him.—Shortly after this 
philosophical parley an Arabic manuscript turns up which shows that the 
Templar and Recha are children of the same father. They mourn that they cannot 
marry, but rejoice that they may now love each other as brother and sister, 
blessed by Nathan the Jew and Saladin the Mohammedan. 

Was Nathan modeled on Moses Mendelssohn? There are resemblances 
between the two, as we shall see in a later chapter; and, despite many 
differences, it is probable that Lessing found in his friend much to inspire his 
idealization of the merchant of Jerusalem. Perhaps Lessing, in his eagerness to 
preach toleration, painted the Jew and the Moslem with more sympathy than the 
Christian; the Templar is, in his first meeting with Nathan, fanatically harsh, and 
the Patriarch (Lessing’s memory of Goeze?) hardly does justice to the kindly and 
enlightened bishops who were then governing Trier, Mainz, and Cologne. The 
Christian public of Germany repudiated the play as unfair when it was published 
in 1779; several of Lessing’s friends joined in the criticism. Nathan the Wise did 
not reach the stage till 1783, and on the third night the house was empty. In 1801 
a version prepared by Schiller and Goethe was well received at Weimar, and 
thereafter the play remained for a century a favorite in German theaters. 

A year before his death Lessing issued his final appeal for understanding. He 
couched it in religious terms, as if to mollify resistance and provide a bridge 
from old ideas to new. In some aspects the essay The Education of the Human 
Race (Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlects, 1780) justifies the old ideas; then 
we perceive that the apology is a plea for the Enlightenment. All history may be 
viewed as a divine revelation, as a gradual education of mankind. Every great 
religion was a stage in that step-by-step illumination; it was not, as some 
Frenchmen had supposed, a trick imposed upon credulous people by self-seeking 
priests; it was a world theory intended to civilize humanity, to inculcate virtue, 
decency, and social unity. In one stage (the Old Testament) religion sought to 
make men virtuous by promising them worldly goods in a long life; in another 
stage (the New Testament) it sought to overcome the discouraging discrepancy 
between virtue and earthly success by promising rewards after death; in both 
cases the appeal was adjusted to the limited understanding of the people at the 
time. Each religion contained a precious kernel of truth, which may have owed 
its acceptance to the coating of error that sweetened it. If, around the basic 
beliefs, theologians developed dogmas hard to understand, like original sin and 
the Trinity, these doctrines too were symbols of truth and instruments of 
education: God may be conceived as one power with many aspects and 
meanings; and sin is original in the sense that we are all born with a tendency to 
resist moral and social laws.’”” But supernatural Christianity is only a step in the 


evolution of the human mind; a higher stage comes when the race learns to 
reason, and when men grow strong and clear enough to do the right because it is 
seen to be right and reasonable, rather than for material or heavenly rewards. 
That stage has been reached by some individuals; it has not yet come to the race, 
but “it will come! It will assuredly come, ... the time of a new, eternal 
Gospel!”78 Just as the average individual recapitulates in his growth the 
intellectual and moral development of the race, so the race slowly passes through 
the intellectual and moral development of the superior individual. To put it 
Pythagoreanly, each of us is reborn and reborn until his education—his 
adjustment to reason—is complete. 

What were Lessing’s final views on religion? He accepted it as an immense 
aid to morality, but he resented it as a system of dogmas demanding acceptance 
on pain of sin, punishment, and social obloquy. He thought of God as the inner 
spirit of reality, causing development and itself developing; he thought of Christ 
as the most ideal of men, but only metaphorically an incarnation of this God; and 
he hoped for a time when all theology would have disappeared from 
Christianity, and only the sublime ethic of patient kindness and universal 
orotherhood would remain. In the draft of a letter to Mendelssohn he declared 
his adherence to Spinoza’s view that body and mind are the outside and inside of 
one reality, two attributes of one substance identical with God. “The orthodox 
conceptions of deity,” he told Jacobi, “no longer exist for me; I cannot endure 
them. Hen kai pan—One and All! I know of nothing else.”79 In 1780 Jacobi, 
visiting him at Wolfenbiittel, asked him for help in refuting Spinoza, and was 
shocked by Lessing’s reply: “There is no other philosophy but Spinoza’s.... If I 
were to call myself after someone, I know of no other name.”’®° 

Lessing’s heresies, and his occasional truculence in controversy, left him 
lonely in his final years. He had a few friends in Brunswick, with whom, now 
and then, he came to chat and play chess. His wife’s children lived with him in 
Wolfenbiittel; he devoted entirely to them the little legacy she had left. But his 
adversaries denounced him throughout Germany as a monstrous atheist. He 
defied them, and dared to oppose the man who paid his salary: when Karl 
Wilhelm Ferdinand, now (1780) duke of Brunswick, threw into prison a young 
Jew who had incurred his displeasure, Lessing visited the youth in jail, and later 
took him into his house to win back health. 

His own health was gone. His eyesight was now so dim that he could hardly 
read. He suffered from asthma, weakening of the lungs, hardening of the arteries. 
On February 3, 1781, on a visit to Brunswick, he experienced a severe asthmatic 
attack, and vomited blood. He instructed his friends: “When you see me about to 
die, call a notary; I will declare before him that I die in none of the prevailing 


religions.”8! On February 15, as he lay in bed, some friends gathered in the next 
room. Suddenly the door of his room opened; Lessing appeared, bent and weak, 
and raised his cap in greeting; then he sank to the floor in an apoplectic stroke. A 
theological journal announced that at his death Satan bore him away to hell as 
another Faust who had sold his soul.®2 He left so littke money that the Duke had 
to pay for his funeral. 

He was the herald of Germany’s greatest literary age. In the year of his 
passing Kant published the epochal Critique of Pure Reason, and Schiller 
published his first play. Goethe looked up to Lessing as the great liberator, the 
father of the German Enlightenment. “In life,” said Goethe to Lessing’s shade, 
“we honored you as one of the gods; now that you are dead your spirit reigns 
over all souls.” 


VI. THE ROMANTIC REACTION 


Goethe spoke for a small minority; the great majority of the German people 
clung to their Christian heritage, and they hailed as divinely inspired the poet 
who sang their faith. Six years after Handel stirred at least Ireland with the 
heavenly strains of Messiah, Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock won the heart of 
Germany with the first fervent cantos of Der Messias (1748-73). 

Born in 1724, Klopstock antedated Lessing by five years, survived him by 
twenty-two. Lessing, the son of a clergyman, became a freethinker; Klopstock, 
the son of a lawyer, took as a main mission of his life the composition of an epic 
poem on the life of Christ. He was so aflame with his theme that he published 
the first three cantos when still a lad of twenty-four. These unrhymed 
hexameters won so grateful an audience that when, a year later, he proposed to 
his cousin, letters came to her from various parts of Germany urging her to 
accept him; she refused. But Frederick V of Denmark, on the recommendation of 
his minister Johann von Bernstorff, invited Klopstock to come and live at the 
Danish court and finish his epic at four hundred thalers a year. On his way to 
Copenhagen the poet took kindly to a Hamburg admirer, Margareta Moller; in 
1754 he married her; in 1758 she died, breaking his heart and darkening his 
verse. He commemorated her in the fifteenth canto of The Messiah, and in some 
of the most moving of his odes. He stayed in Copenhagen twenty years, fell from 
favor when Bernstorff was dismissed, returned to Hamburg, and in 1773 
published the final cantos of his massive poem. 

It began with an invocation echoing Milton; then through twenty cantos it 
told the sacred story from the meditations of Christ on the Mount of Olives to his 
ascension into heaven. After taking almost as long to write his epic as Jesus had 
taken to live it, Klopstock concluded with a grateful Te Deum: 


Lo, I have reached my goal! The stirring thought 
Thrills through my spirit. Thine all-powerful arm, 
My Lord, my God, alone hath guided me 

By more than one dark grave, ere I might reach 
That distant goal! Thou, Lord, hast healed me still, 
Hast shed fresh courage o’er my sinking heart, 
Which held with death its near companionship; 
And if I gazed on terrors, their dark shapes 

Soon disappeared, for thou protectedst me! 
Swiftly they vanished.—Savior, I have sung 

Thy Covenant of Mercy. I have trod 

My fearful path! My hope hath been in Thee!83 


The Messiah was welcomed by orthodox Germany as the best poetry yet 
written in the German language. Goethe tells of a Frankfurt councilor who read 
the first ten cantos “every year in Passion Week, and thus refreshed himself for 
the entire year.” As for himself, Goethe could enjoy the epic only by “discarding 
certain requirements which an advancing cultivation does not willingly 
abandon.”84 Klopstock poured his piety so profusely into his verse that his poem 
became a succession of lyrics and Bachian chorales rather than the fluent 
narrative that an epic should be; and we find it difficult to follow a lyric flight 
through twenty cantos and twenty-five years. 

As Voltaire generated his opposite in Rousseau, so Lessing, by his 
skepticism, rationalism, and intellectualism, made Germany feel the need of 
writers who would, in contrast, recognize the place and rights of feeling, 
sentiment, imagination, mystery, romance, and the supernatural in human life. In 
some Germans of this period, especially women, the cult of Empfindsamkeit 
(sensibility) became a religion as well as a fashion. Darmstadt had a “Circle of 
Sensitives” whose members made a principle and ritual of sentiment and 
emotional expression. Rousseau was the Messiah of these spirits. His influence 
in Germany was far greater than Voltaire’s; Herder and Schiller acknowledged 
him as a fountainhead; Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason was suffused with 
Rousseau; Goethe began with Rousseau (“Geftihl ist Alies”), went on to Voltaire 
(“Gedenke zu leben!”), and ended by knocking their heads together. From 
England, meanwhile, came the poets of feeling, James Thomson, William 
Collins, Edward Young, and the novelists of feeling, Richardson and Sterne. The 
Reliques of Percy and the “Ossianic” poems of Macpherson aroused interest in 
medieval poetry, mystery, and romance; Klopstock and Heinrich von 
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Gerstenberg brought to life the pre-Christian mythology of Scandinavia and 
Germany. 

Johann Georg Hamann, before 1781, was the Kapellmeister of the revolt 
against reason. Born, like Kant, in cloudy K6nigsberg, strongly imbued by his 
father with religious feeling, educated in the university, he labored in poverty as 
a tutor, and found solace in a Protestant faith resilient to all the blows of the 
Enlightenment. Reason, he contended, is only a part of man, lately developed 
and not fundamental; instinct, intuition, feeling, are deeper; and a true 
philosophy will base itself upon the whole nature and gamut of man. Language 
originated not as a product of reason but as a gift of God for the expression of 
feeling. Poetry is deeper than prose. Great literature is written not by knowledge 
and observance of rules and reasons, but by that indefinable quality called 
genius, which, guided by feeling, overleaps all rules. 

Friedrich Jacobi agreed with Hamann and Rousseau. Spinoza’s philosophy, 
he said, is perfectly logical if you accept logic, but it is false because logic never 
reaches the heart of reality, which is revealed only to feeling and faith. God’s 
existence cannot be proved by reason, but feeling knows that without belief in 
God the life of man is a tragic and hopeless futility. 

With this exaltation of feeling and poetry, the Teutonic soul was primed for 
such flights of imaginative literature as made the second half of the eighteenth 
century in Germany recall the fervor and fertility of Elizabethan England. 
Magazines of poetry multiplied, suffering their usual brief tenure of life. Johann 
Heinrich Voss, besides translating Homer, Virgil, and Shakespeare, wrote a 
tender novel in verse, Luise (1783-95), which won the heart of Germany and 
stirred Goethe to rivalry. Salomon Gessner gained an international audience with 
his delicate lyrics and prose pastorals. Matthias Claudius touched a hundred 
thousand mothers with idyllic songs of domesticity, like his “Wiegenlied bei 
Mondenschein zu singen” (Lullaby to Sing by the Light of the Moon): 


So schlafe nun, du Kleine! 

Was weinest du? 

Sanft ist im Mondenscheine 

Und stiss die Ruh. 

Auch kommt der Schlaf geschwinder, 
Und sonder Miih. 

Der Mond freut sich der Kinder, 
Und liebet sie. 

Sleep now, my little girl! 

Why do you cry? 

Soft in the moonlight, 

And sweet, is rest. 

Then sooner comes sleep, 


And without pain. 
The moon rejoices in children, 
And loves you.85 


Gottfried Biirger had all the qualities of a romantic genius. Son of a pastor, he 
was sent to Halle and Gd6ttingen to study law, but his dissolute life led to his 
withdrawal from college. In 1773 he won universal absolution of his sins by his 
ballad “Lenore.” Lenore’s lover goes off with Frederick’s army to the siege of 
Prague. Each morning she starts up from her dreams and asks, “Wilhelm, are 
you faithless, or dead? How long will you tarry?” The war ends; the troops 
return; wives and mothers and children greet them with joy and thanks to God. 


Sie frug den Zug wohl auf und ab 
Und frug nach allen Namen, 

Dock keiner war der Kundschaft gab 
Von alien, so da kamen. 

Als nun das Heer vortiber war, 
Zerraufte sie ihr Rabenhaar, 

Und warf sich hin zur Erde 

Mit wiitiger Gebdrde . 

She questioned all in that parade, 
And begged of each his name, 

But there was none who gave her word, 
None of all who came. 

And when the soldiers all were gone 
She tore her raven hair, 

And threw herself upon the ground 
In throes of wild despair. 


Her mother tells her that “what God does is well done”; Lenore answers that this 
is a delusion, and she begs for death. The mother talks to her of heaven and hell; 
Lenore replies that heaven is to be with Wilhelm, hell is to be without him. All 
day long she raves. At night a rider draws up at her door, gives no name, bids her 
come with him and be his bride. She rides behind him on his black horse, rides 
all through the night. They come to a cemetery; ghosts dance around them. 
Suddenly the horseman turns into a corpse; Lenore finds herself clinging to a 
skeleton. While she hovers between life and death spirits wail these words: 


Geduld, Geduld! Wenn’s Herz auch bricht! 

Mit Gott im Himmel hadre nicht. 

Des Leibes bist du ledig; 

Gott sei der Seele gnddig! 

Patience, patience! Even when the heart breaks! 
With God in heaven quarrel not. 


Of your body you are shorn; 
God have mercy on your soul!86 


VII. STURM UND DRANG 


From the piety of Klopstock and the tenderness of Gessner the Romantic 
movement surged on to the irreverent individualism, the “storming and striving” 
of German youth in the ecstasy of moral and social revolt. The stiff aristocracy 
of the courts, the fading dogmas of the preachers, the dreary money-grubbing of 
the business class, the dulling routine of bureaucrats, the pompous pedantry of 
pundits—all aroused the resentment of young Germans conscious of ability and 
deprived of place. They listened to Rousseau’s cry for naturalness and freedom, 
but took no stock in his apotheosis of the “general will.” They agreed with him 
in rejecting materialism, rationalism, and determinism, and with Lessing in 
preferring the lusty irregularity of Shakespeare to the cramping classicism of 
Corneille and Racine. They relished Voltaire’s wit, but thought they found a 
desert where he had passed. They were thrilled by the rebellion of the American 
colonies against England. “We wished the Americans all success,” Goethe 
recalled; “the names of Franklin and Washington began to shine and sparkle in 
the firmament of politics and war.”8”’ These Sttirmer und Drdnger felt the 
intoxication of physical adolescence and mental awakening, and bemoaned the 
incubus of the old upon the young, of the state upon the soul. They were all for 
originality, for direct experience and unhindered expression, and some of them 
believed that their genius exempted them from the law. They felt that time was 
on their side, that the near future would see their victory. “Oh,” exclaimed 
Goethe, “that was a good time when Merck and I were young!”’88 

Some rebels expressed their philosophy by defying the conventions of dress 
and replacing them with conventions of their own; so Christoph Kauf-mann 
went about with head uncovered, hair uncombed, and shirt open to the navel.®9 
But this was exceptional; most of the protagonists, barring a suicide or two, 
avoided such inverted sartorial display; and some of them were well-to-do. 
Goethe himself was one of the progenitors of Sturm und Drang with his play 
Gotz von Berlichingen (1773); and in the following year his Werther became the 
triumphant standard of Romanticism; Schiller joined the movement with Die 
Rduber (1781); but these complex and evolving spirits soon left the campaign to 
more impassioned and weakly-rooted youths. 

Johann Merck was one of the founding fathers. To all appearances he was 
sane and strong; he had gone through university, was persona grata at the court 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, became paymaster general of the army, and had a 
reputation for both sharp intelligence and practical ability. Goethe, meeting him 


in 1771, was favorably impressed, and shared with him and Herder in 
maintaining a critical review, the Frankfurter gelehrte Anzeigen; hence the 
rebels were at first called “Frankfurters.”99 Familiar with business and politics, 
traveling through Germany and into Russia, Merck saw and satirized the vanities 
of wealth, the tedium of courts, and the exploitation of the peasantry. Finding 
himself powerless to reform these conditions, he became bitter and cynical. 
Goethe called him “Mephistopheles Merck,” and took himself and Merck as part 
models for the protagonists in Faust. Reverses in business and misery in 
marriage unsettled Merck’s mind. He sank into debt, from which the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, at Goethe’s request, rescued him. He fell a prey to persistent 
melancholy, and killed himself at the age of fifty (1791). 

Even more tragic was the career of Reinhold Lenz. Son of a Lutheran pastor 
in Livonia, his weak nerves and excitable temperament were affected in 
childhood by stress on the doctrines of sin and hell.9! He was helped for a time 
by hearing Kant’s lectures in K6nigsberg; Kant introduced him to Rousseau’s 
writings, and soon Lenz spoke of La Nouvelle Héloise as the best book ever 
printed in France. At Strasbourg he met Goethe, was fascinated by his positive 
character, imitated him in thought and style, wrote lyrics so much like Goethe’s 
that they were included in some editions of Goethe’s works. He went on to 
Sesenheim, fell in love (after Goethe) with Friederike Brion, and composed 
fervent poems in her praise. He assured her that unless she returned his love he 
would kill himself; she did not and he did not. He moved to Weimar, was 
befriended by Goethe, envied Goethe’s success, mocked Goethe’s relation with 
Charlotte von Stein, and was invited by the Duke to leave the duchy. He had 
considerable talent as poet and dramatist. One of his plays, Die Soldaten, sharply 
satirized class distinctions and bourgeois life; its central character is a middle- 
class girl who, aspiring in vain to marry an officer, becomes a prostitute and 
solicits her unrecognized father in the streets. Himself too unstable to find a firm 
footing in life, Lenz wandered from post to post and failure to failure, suffered 
spells of madness, repeatedly tried suicide, and died insane (1792). 

Maximilian von Klinger was the cleverest of the Sttirmer. He denounced the 
world and rose to high place in it; he indulged in violent speech in his plays, and 
became curator of the University of Dorpat; he enjoyed all the oats and follies of 
youth and lived to be seventy-nine. It was of him that Goethe wrote the 
perceptive line, “In girls we love what they are, but in young men what they 
promise to be.” Klinger’s most famous play, Sturm und Drang (1776), written at 
the age of twenty-four, gave its name and mood to the movement. It showed 
European rebels expatriating themselves to America in the hope of finding free 
outlets for their individualities; its language was that of passion run wild; its 


gospel was that of genius liberated from all rules. Klinger served in the Austrian 
and Russian armies, married a natural daughter of Catherine the Great, subsided 
into a professorship, and congealed into a pillar of the state. 

Wilhelm Heinse capped Sturm und Drang with a novel, Ardinghello (1787), 
which united anarchism, nihilism, communism, fascism, amoralism, and will to 
power in a revel of sensuality and crime. Crime is not crime, says the hero, if it 
is brave; the only real crime is weakness; the truest virtues are strength and 
courage of body and will. Life is the manifestation of elemental instincts, and we 
miss the mark if we brand these as immoral. So Ardinghello seduces and 
murders at opportunity or whim, and sees in his unshackled passions nature’s 
highest law. He describes the exploits of Hannibal, honors him as a superman, 
and asks: “What are millions of men—who all their lives have not had a single 
hour like his—compared with this one man?”92 He founds a communistic 
society with communism of women, woman suffrage, and the worship of the 
elements as the only religion. 

In the confused whirlwind of Sturm und Drang some dominating ideas gave 
the movement character and influence. Most of its leaders came from the middle 
class, and began their revolt as a protest against the privileges of birth, the 
insolence of office, and the luxury of prelates feasting on peasants’ tithes. They 
all agreed in commiserating the lot, and idealizing the character, of the peasant, 
serf or free. They challenged women to discard their fashions and farthingales, 
their sentiment and swooning and submissive piety, and summoned them to 
come and share the exciting life of the emancipated mind and the roaming male. 
They redefined religion as a divine afflatus in a soul whose genius is part of the 
creative urge and mystery of the world. They identified nature with God, and 
concluded that to be natural was to be divine. They took the medieval legend of 
Faust as a symbol for the intellectual hunger and burning ambition that breaks 
through all barriers of tradition, convention, morals, or laws. So “Maler Miiller,” 
long before Goethe, wrote a drama, Fausts Leben, “because I early recognized 
him as a great fellow ... who feels all his power, feels the bridle that fate has put 
upon him, and tries to throw it off, who has the courage to hurl everything down 
that steps in his way.”9° 

The enthusiasm and exaggerations of Sturm und Drang marked it as an 
expression of intellectual adolescence, the voice of a minority condemned to 
grow up and simmer down. The movement won no popular support, for tradition 
and the people have always supported each other. Finding themselves without a 
base in the structure of German life, the Stormers made their peace with the 
princes, and, like the philosophes, trusted that enlightened rulers would lead the 
way to intellectual liberation and social reform. Herder, Goethe, and Schiller 


touched the movement in their youth, withdrew from the consuming fire, clipped 
their claws and folded their wings, and gratefully accepted the protection of 
Weimar’s genial dukes. 


VIII. THE ARTISTS 


The Germans of this age were quite equal to the French and Italians in art. 
They took baroque from Italy and rococo from France, but they gave 
Winckelmann and Mengs to Italy, and their expatriates David Roentgen, “Jean” 
Riesener, and Adam Weisweiler were preferred to French cabinetmakers by 
French kings and queens; so Louis XVI paid eighty thousand livres for a 
secrétaire by Roentgen.94 The Residenz at Munich, Frederick’s Neues Palais at 
Potsdam, and the homes of well-to-do Germans were crowded with massive 
furniture elaborately carved, until, at the end of this age, a lighter style came in 
from England’s Chippendale and Sheraton.—The Meissen factories had been 
injured in the war, but Nymphenburg, Ludwigsburg, Potsdam, and other centers 
carried on the arts of porcelain and faience. German shelves, mantels, tables, and 
desks smiled with jolly, graceful dancing, singing, kissing figurines. 

On a larger scale there was admirable statuary. Martin Klauer made a bust of 
Goethe in the early Weimar days—eager, bright-eyed, confident.9° Martin’s son 
Ludwig did not do so well with Schiller;9° better is the Schiller now in a square 
at Stuttgart, by Johann von Dannecker. Supreme in German sculpture in this age 
was Johann Gottfried Schadow, who became court sculptor at Berlin in 1788. In 
1791 he made a head of Frederick; in 1793 he carved him in full length; in 1816 
he cast in bronze a smaller Frederick9”’—an unforgettable masterpiece. He cast 
the bronze Quadriga of Victory for the Brandenburg Gate, and achieved an 
almost classical loveliness in the marble group of Crown Princess Luise and her 
sister Friederike. 

Germany had so many painters that she could afford to surrender a dozen of 
them to Italy and still have good ones left. Tischbeins were so numerous in the 
brotherhood of the brush that we can confuse them with ease. Johann Heinrich 
Tischbein, painter to the court of Hesse-Cassel, made a fine portrait of Lessing. 
His nephew Johann Friedrich Tischbein painted in Cassel, Rome, Naples, Paris, 
Vienna, The Hague, Dessau, Leipzig, and St. Petersburg, and made a charming 
group of the children of Duke Karl August of Saxe-Weimar. Johann Heinrich 
Wilhelm Tischbein lived in Italy 1787-99, painted a famous picture, Goethe in 
the Roman Campagna, and returned to be court painter to the Duke of 
Oldenburg. 

One source of the German Drang nach Italien was Adam Friedrich Oeser, 
sculptor, painter, etcher, teacher, champion of art reform on classic lines; 


Winckelmann lived with him for a time in Dresden, criticized his drawing, 
admired his character, and said, “He knows as much as one can know outside of 
Italy.”98 In 1764 Oeser was made director of the art academy at Leipzig; Goethe 
visited him there, and caught the Italian fever. 

Of those artists who remained in Germany Daniel Chodowiecki led the list, 
and he was a Pole. Born in Danzig, left an orphan, he learned to support himself 
by drawings, engravings, and paintings. In 1743 he moved to Berlin, and became 
German in all but name. He told the life of Christ in superb miniatures which 
gave him a national reputation; then, in a more Voltairean mood, he painted Jean 
Calas and His Family. His drawings were in such demand that for years hardly 
any major work of literature was published in Prussia without illustrations from 
his hand. In the finest of his etchings he sketched his own household: himself at 
work, his wife proudly surveying her five children, the walls covered with art. 
With a red crayon he drew the figure of Lotte Kestner, whom Goethe loved and 
lost. In his work there is a grace of line and a tendermess of feeling that 
distinguish him from Hogarth, to whom he was often compared because of his 
many pictures of common life; but he rightly deprecated such a correlation. 
Often he was inspired by Watteau; A Gathering in the Zoological Garden 99 has 
Watteau’s flair for the open air and the entrancing swirl of feminine robes. 

Anton Graff left a portrait of Chodowiecki!00—all smiles and curls and 
avoirdupois—and a portrait of himself!°! looking up from his work but dressed 
as for a ball. He put more spirit into his lovely portrait of his wife,192 caught the 
pride of the actress Korona Schroter,!93 and glorified with golden raiment the 
overflowing form of Frau Hofrat BOhme.104 

Last of the line in this half century was Asmus Jakob Carstens; who absorbed 
Winckelmann’s gospel in letter and spirit, and completed the classic revival in 
German painting. Born in Schleswig, schooled in Copenhagen and Italy, he 
worked chiefly in Liibeck and Berlin; but he went back to Italy in 1792, and 
feasted on the remains of ancient sculpture and architecture. He did not know 
that time had washed away the color from Greek art, leaving only line; so, like 
Mengs, he reduced his brush to a pencil, and aimed only at perfect form. He was 
disturbed by the physical imperfections of the models who posed in the studios; 
he decided to trust to his imagination; and he delighted in picturing Greek gods, 
and scenes from Greek mythology, as he and Winckelmann conceived them. 
From these he passed to illustrating Dante and Shakespeare. Always his passion 
for line and form missed color and life; and even when he achieved an almost 
Michelangelesque vision of godlike figures, as in The Birth of Light,195 we can 
only praise him for remembering the Sistine Chapel’s paintings as accurately as 
Mozart remembered its music. Rome returned his affection, and gave his work 


(1795) one of the most extensive and celebrated exhibitions that any modern 
artist had ever received. There, three years later, he died, still only forty-four 
years old. Art, like sex, can be a consuming fire. 

The neoclassic mood dominated the architectural embellishment of Potsdam 
and Berlin under Frederick the Great. He had begun the Neues Palais in 1755; he 
did not let the war deter him from the project. Three architects—Biiring, 
Gontard, and Manger—shared in designing it; they mingled classic with baroque 
in an imposing edifice that recalled the palaces of ancient Rome; and in the 
interior decoration they rivaled the finest specimens of French rococo. The 
Franzoésische Kirche, or French Church, in Berlin had a classic portico; Gontard 
and his pupil Georg Unger added a classic tower (1780-85). Unger augmented 
the majesty of Berlin with a K6énigliche Bibliothek, or Royal Library, in 1774- 
80. The Brandenburger Tor, or Brandenburg Gate, raised by Karl Langhans in 
1788-91, was frankly modeled on the Propylaea of the Acropolis; it barely 
survived the Second World War, but lost the famous Quadriga, the four-horse 
chariot with which Schadow had crowned it. 

Other German cities were minting monuments to house princes, nobles, and 
cadavers. Frederick’s sister Wilhelmine beautified Bayreuth with a palace of 
charming rococo (1744-73). At Cassel Simon-Louis du Ry designed (1769 f.) 
the sumptuous dance hall and Blue Room in the Schloss of the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel. On the Rhine near Diisseldorf Nikolaus von Pigage built the 
lordly Schloss Benrath (1755-69); and near Ludwigsburg Philippe de La 
Gueépiere raised the pretty Palace of Monrepos (1762-64). 


IX. AFTER BACH 


Germany was blessed and excited with music beyond any other nation but 
Italy. A family without musical instruments was an abnormality. Schools taught 
music almost on a par with religion and reading. Church music was in decline 
because science and philosophy, cities and industry, were secularizing minds; 
the great Lutheran hymns still resounded, but song was passing from church 
choirs to lieder, Singspiele, and opera. Johann Peter Schulz opened a new era in 
song with his Lieder im Volkston (1782); henceforth Germany enjoyed an 
unquestioned leadership in this application of music to lyric poetry. 

The mechanical improvement of the piano stimulated the spread of concerts 
and the rise of instrumental virtuosi. Performers like Johann Schobert, Abt 
Vogler, and Johann Hummel conquered a dozen cities. On March 10, 1789, 
Hummel, then eleven years old, gave a piano recital at Dresden; he did not know 
that Mozart was to be in the audience; during the concert he saw and recognized 
his former teacher; as soon as his piece was finished he made his way through 


the applauding assemblage and embraced Mozart with warm expressions of 
homage and joy.!06 Abt (i.e., Abbot) Vogler won his title by being ordained as a 
priest (1773); at Mannheim he was both court chaplain and music director. As a 
writer on music he was one of the most original and influential of the century; as 
a virtuoso on the organ he won the jealousy of Mozart; as a teacher he formed 
Weber and Meyerbeer; as a papal legate he made Mannheim laugh by wearing 
blue stockings, carrying his breviary with his music, and sometimes keeping his 
audience waiting while he finished his prayers. 

Mannheim’s orchestra was now a group of seventy-six select musicians, ably 
led by Christian Cannabich as teacher, conductor, and solo violinist. Famous was 
Lord Fordyce’s remark that Germany stood at the head of the nations for two 
reasons: the Prussian army and the Mannheim orchestra. Only less renowned 
was the Gewandhaus orchestra in Leipzig. Concerts were gigantic—three or 
four, sometimes six, concertos on one program; and they were everywhere—in 
theaters, churches, universities, palaces, taverns, and parks. The symphony now 
competed with the concerto in the orchestral repertoire; by 1770—even before 
Haydn—it was accepted as the highest form of instrumental music.197 

Half the famous composers of this period came from the strong heart and 
loins of Johann Sebastian Bach. By his first wife he had seven children, of whom 
two, Wilhelm Friedemann and Karl Philipp Emanuel, achieved international 
celebrity. By his second wife he had thirteen children, of whom two, Johann 
Christoph Friedrich and Johann Christian, became prominent in music. Johann 
Christoph Friedrich begot a minor composer, Wilhelm Friedrich Ernst Bach, so 
that Johann Sebastian gave the world five men who secured a place in music 
history. A distant relative, Johann Ernst Bach, studied with the master at Leipzig, 
became Kapellmeister at Weimar, and left several compositions to oblivion. 

Wilhelm Friedemann Bach was born at Weimar. The first part of his father’s 
Wohltemperirte Klavier was written for his instruction. He progressed rapidly, 
and was already a composer at sixteen. At twenty-three he was appointed 
organist at the Sophienkirche in Dresden; and as his duties there were light, he 
wrote several sonatas, concertos, and symphonies. He rose in stipend and fame 
by being chosen (1746) organist at the Liebfrauen-kirche in Halle. There he 
remained eighteen years; so he came to be called the “Halle Bach.” He loved 
drink only next to music; he resigned in 1764, and for twenty years he drifted 
from town to town, living literally from hand to mouth by giving recitals and 
taking pupils. In 1774 he settled in Berlin, where he died in poverty in 1784. 

Karl Philipp Emanuel Bach was lefthanded, and so had to confine his musical 
performance to the organ and the piano. In 1734, aged twenty, he entered the 
University of Frankfurt; there he enjoyed the friendship of Georg Philipp 


Telemann, who had been one of his godfathers and had given him part of his 
name. In 1737 he played some of his compositions before an audience that 
included Frederick William I of Prussia. Knowing that Crown Prince Frederick 
loved music, he went to Rheinsberg and presented himself, with no immediate 
result; but in 1740 Frederick, now king, appointed him cembalist in the chapel 
orchestra at Potsdam. He found it irritating to accompany Frederick’s 
temperamental flute and to accept his royal authority in music. After sixteen 
years of service in the orchestra he retired to specialize in teaching. His Versuch 
liber die wahre Art das Klavier zu spielen (1753 f.) marked the beginning of 
modern pianoforte technique; Haydn formed his piano artistry on this manual, 
and because of it Mozart said of this “Berlin Bach”: “He is the father, we are his 
boys (Buben); those of us who know anything correctly have learned from him, 
and any [student! who does not confess this is a rascal [Lump]”19 In his 
compositions Emanuel consciously diverged from his father’s contrapuntal style 
to a simpler homophonic treatment and melodic line. In 1767 he accepted the 
post of director of church music at Hamburg; there he spent the remaining 
twenty-one years of his life. In 1795 Haydn came to Hamburg to see him, only 
to find that the greatest of Johann Sebastian’s sons was seven years dead. 

Johann Christoph Friedrich Bach, after studying with his father and at the 
University of Leipzig, became at eighteen (1750) Kammermusikus at Biicke- 
burg to Wilhelm, Count of Schaumburg-Lippe; at twenty-six he was Kon- 
zertmeister. The great event in his twenty-eight years at this court was the 
coming of Herder (1771) as preacher; Herder provided him with inspiring texts 
for oratorios, cantatas, and songs. Johann Christoph followed his father’s 
methods and spirit, and was lost in the changefulness of time. 

In contrast, the youngest son, Johann Christian Bach, gave his musical 
allegiance to Italy. Only fifteen when his father died, he was sent to Berlin, 
where his half-brother Wilhelm Friedemann gave him support and instruction. 
At nineteen he went to Bologna, where Conte Cavaliere Agostino Litta paid for 
his studies under Padre Martini. The youth was so charmed by Italian life and 
Catholic music that he became a convert, and for six years devoted his 
compositions chiefly to the Church. In 1760 he was made organist in the Milan 
cathedral, and became the “Milan Bach.” Meanwhile Italian opera had aroused 
his ambition to excel in secular as well as ecclesiastical music; he produced 
operas at Turin and Naples (1761), and his Milan employers complained that the 
galanterie of these compositions discorded with his position in the cathedral. 
Johann Christian changed his foot of earth to London (1762), where his operas 
had unusually long runs. Soon he was appointed music master to Queen 
Charlotte Sophia. He welcomed the seven-year-old Mozart to London in 1764, 
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and frolicked with him at the piano. The boy loved the now fully accomplished 
musician, and took many hints from him in composing sonatas, operas, and 
symphonies. In 1778 Bach went to Paris to present his Amadis des Gaules; there 
he again met Mozart, and the youth of twenty-two was as delighted with him as 
he had been fifteen years before. “He is an honest man, and does people justice,” 
Wolfgang wrote to his father; “I love him from my heart.” 109 

All in all, this Bach dynasty, from the Veit Bach who died in 1619 to the 
Wilhelm Friedrich Ernst Bach who died in 1845, is the most remarkable in 
cultural history. Of some sixty Bachs known by name among the relatives of 
Johann Sebastian, fifty-three were professional musicians; eight of his ancestors 
and five of his progeny were of sufficient caliber to warrant special articles in a 
dictionary of music.!19 Several of the sons won greater fame and reputation in 
their lifetimes than Johann Sebastian had enjoyed. Not that they monopolized 
musical fame; the executants, as usual, received the greater acclaim when alive, 
and were sooner forgotten when dead; and composers like Karl Friedrich Fasch 
and Christian Friedrich Schubart rivaled Bach’s sons in renown. 

Looking back upon this second half of the eighteenth century we perceive 
some special lines of musical evolution. The growing range and power of the 
piano freed music from subservience to words, and encouraged instrumental 
compositions. The widened audience for concerts, and the lessening of 
ecclesiastical dominance, led composers away from the polyphony of Johann 
Sebastian Bach to the more easily appreciated harmonies of his successors. The 
influence of Italian opera made for melody even in instrumental pieces, while, 
by a contrasting movement, the lieder gave a new complexity to song. The revolt 
against Italian opera culminated in Gluck, who proposed to subordinate music to 
drama, but rather ennobled drama with music; by another avenue the revolt 
developed the Singspiel, which reached its peak in The Magic Flute. The 
concerto grosso passed into the concerto for one solo instrument and orchestra; 
the sonata, in Karl Philipp Emanuel Bach and Haydn, took its classic form, and 
the quartet evolved into the symphony. Everything was prepared for Beethoven. 


X. DER ALTE FRITZ 


Over all this varied life of politics, religion, industry, amusement, music, art, 
science, philosophy, philanthropy, and sin loomed the aging hero whom 
Germany called Der Alte Fritz—not loving him, but honoring him as the most 
amazing Teuton of his time. Not content with ruling his kingdom and his 
orchestra, he envied Voltaire’s pen, and longed to be lauded as a poet and 
historian. He bequeathed to posterity thirty volumes of writings: seven of 
history, six of poetry, three of military treatises, two of philosophy, twelve of 


correspondence; all in French. His poems were mostly of the “fugitive” kind, 
and have escaped remembrance. He was one of the leading historians of the age. 
Early in his reign he wrote the history of his ancestors—Meémoires pour servir a 
Phistoire de la maison de Brandebourg (1751). Like most historians, he claimed 
impartiality: “I have risen above all prejudice; I have regarded princes, kings, 
relatives, as ordinary men”;!11 but he rose to rapture when describing Frederick 
William, the Great Elector. 

His literary masterpiece was L’Histoire de mon temps, recording his own rule. 
He began it soon after the close of the First Silesian War (1740-42), and 
continued it at intervals till late in life. Probably under the influence of Voltaire 
—though writing much of this book before the appearance of Voltaire’s Le 
Siécle de Louis XIV and L’Essai sur les moeurs— Frederick included the history 
of science, philosophy, literature, and art. He apologized for spending space on 
“imbeciles clothed in purple, charlatans crowned with a tiara. ... But to follow 
the discovery of new truths, to grasp the causes of change in morals and 
manners, to study the processes by which the darkness of barbarism has been 
lifted from the minds of men—these, surely, are subjects worthy to occupy all 
thinking men.”!!2 He praised Hobbes, Locke, and the deists in England, 
Thomasius and Wolff in Germany, Fontenelle and Voltaire in France. “These 
great men and their disciples struck a mortal blow at religion. Men began to 
examine what they had stupidly adored; reason overthrew superstition. ... 
Deism, the simple worship of the Supreme Being, gained many followers.”!13 
Despising the French government but loving French literature, Frederick rated 
Voltaire’s Henriade above the Iliad, and Racine above Sophocles; he equaled 
Boileau with Horace, and Bossuet with Demosthenes. He laughed at the 
language and literature, praised the architecture, of Germany. He labored to 
excuse his invasion of Silesia: a statesman, he felt, may violate the Ten 
Commandments if the vital interests of his state require it; “it is better that the 
sovereign should break his word than that the people should perish”!!4—which 
he hoped we would believe had been the danger to Prussia in 1740. He admitted 
making many mistakes as a general, but he thought it unnecessary to record his 
flight at Mollwitz. All in all, these two volumes rank with the best historical 
writing of modern Europe before Gibbon. 

Hardly had the Seven Years’ War been concluded when Frederick set himself 
to writing his Histoire de la guerre de Sept Ans. Like Caesar he aspired to be the 
best historian of his own campaigns, and like Caesar he avoided embarrassment 
by speaking of himself in the third person. Again, and perhaps with better 
reason, he sought to justify the bold initiative with which he had opened 
hostilities. He lauded his great enemy, Maria Theresa, in all that concerned her 


domestic government, but in foreign relations he condemned her as “this proud 
woman” who, “devoured by ambition, wished to reach the goal of glory by every 
path.”115 Amid his fairly impartial record of the campaigns, he stopped to mourn 
the death of his mother in 1757 and of his sister in 1758; the page in which he 
described Wilhelmine is an oasis of love in a waste of war. 

He concluded that history is an excellent teacher, with few pupils. “It is in the 
nature of man that no one learns from experience. The follies of the fathers are 
lost on their children; each generation has to commit its own.”!16 “Whoever 
reads history with application will perceive that the same scenes are often 
repeated, and that one need only change the names of the actors.”!17 And even if 
we could learn, we should still be subject to unpredictable chance. “These 
Memoirs convince me more and more that to write history is to compile the 
follies of men and the strokes of fortune. Everything turns on these two 
articles.” 118 

Twice (1752, 1768) in a Last Testament, he tried to convey some of the 
lessons of his own experience to his heirs. He urged them to study the aims and 
resources of the various states, and the methods available for protecting and 
developing Prussia. He followed his father in stressing the need of keeping the 
army in good order. He cautioned his successors against spending beyond 
revenue; he predicted political trouble for fiscally reckless France; and he 
advised that revenues be increased not by imposing new taxes but by stimulating 
the productivity of the economy. All religions should be protected if they kept 
the peace—though “all religions, when one looks into them, rest on a system of 
fable more or less absurd.”!19 The royal power should be absolute, but the king 
should consider himself the first servant of the state. Since Prussia was 
endangered by her smallness amid large states like Russia, France, and the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, the king should seize upon any opportunity to enlarge 
and unify Prussia—preferably by conquest of Saxony, Polish Prussia, and 
Swedish Pomerania. “The first concern of a prince is to maintain himself; the 
second is to extend his territory. This demands suppleness and resource. ... The 
way to hide secret ambitions is to profess pacific sentiments till the favorable 
moment arrives. This has been the method of all great statesmen.” 129 

The king should prepare his successor for government; he should have him 
educated by enlightened men, not by ecclesiastics, for these will stuff him with 
superstitions calculated to make him a docile tool of the church.!2! Such an 
education produces a mediocre mind soon crushed by the responsibilities of 
state. “That is what I have seen, and if I except the Queen of Hungary [Maria 
Theresa] and the King of Sardinia [Charles Emmanuel I], all the princes of 
Europe are merely illustrious imbeciles.”!22 This was written when Elizabeth 


ruled Russia; the Testament of 1768 was more polite, for Catherine had already 
shown her mettle; now Frederick prophesied that Russia would be the most 
dangerous power in Europe.!23 

As he aged he began to wonder if his nephew and presumptive heir-Frederick 
William II—was fit to inherit the government. “I labor for you,” he wrote, “but 
one must think of keeping what I make; if you are idle and indolent, what I have 
accumulated with so much trouble will melt away in your hands.”!24 And in 
1782, still more pessimistic, he wrote: “If, after my death, my nephew goes soft, 
... within two years there will no longer be a Prussia.”!2° The prediction was 
verified at Jena in 1806, not so much because Frederick William II was soft, but 
because Napoleon was hard. 

Frederick himself, in his final decade, became unendurably hard. He curbed 
much of the freedom that he had allowed to the press before 1756. “Your Berlin 
freedom,” Lessing wrote to Nikolai in 1769, “reduces itself ... to the freedom to 


bring to market as many absurdities against religion as you like. ... But let 
someone ... raise his voice on behalf of subjects, and against exploitation and 
despotism, ... and you will soon discover which is the most servile land in 


Europe today.”!26 Herder hated his native Prussia, and Winckelmann turned in 
“horror” from that “despotic land.”!2” When Goethe visited Berlin in 1778 he 
was surprised by the unpopularity of the King. Yet the people reverenced 
Frederick as an old man who through forty-five years had not missed a day of 
service to the state. 

War and peace alike had worn him out. His attacks of gout and asthma, of 
colic and hemorrhoids, had increased in frequency and severity, and his 
predilection for heavy meals and highly spiced foods intensified his ailments. On 
August 22-25, 1778, near Breslau, he reviewed his Silesian army. On the twenty- 
fourth, dressed only in his usual uniform, he sat on his horse for six hours in a 
heavy rain; he returned to his quarters drenched and shivering; he was never well 
again. In June, 1786, he summoned Dr. Zimmermann from Hanover. He balked 
at the drugs prescribed for him, and preferred lively conversations about 
literature and history; to keep him quiet Zimmermann prescribed Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.!28 Dropsy was added to his troubles, and 
incisions made to reduce the swellings developed gangrene. Pneumonia 
completed the siege, and on August 17, 1786, Frederick died, aged seventy-four. 
He had asked to be buried in the garden of Sanssouci near the graves of his dogs 
and his favorite horse; this parting edict on humanity was ignored, and he was 
interred beside his father in the Garrison Church at Potsdam. When Napoleon, 
after defeating the Prussians at Jena, came and stood before Frederick’s tomb, he 
said to his generals, “If he were alive we should not be here.” !29 


I. In 1889 Breitkopf and Hartel published 120 compositions by Frederick the Great. Several are available on 


records. His Sinfonia in D for Two Flutes and Orchestra was revived in Berlin in 1928 and in New York in 
1929.8 


CHAPTER XXI 
Kant 


1724-1804 


I. PROLEGOMENA 


Ir Frederick the Great had not lived we might never have had Immanuel Kant. 
The Critique of Pure Reason and Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone 
were made possible by Frederick’s skepticism and toleration; within two years 
after Frederick’s death Kant was silenced by the Prussian government. 

Like Frederick, Kant was a child of the Enlightenment, and—despite all his 
strategic wavering—held by reason to the end; but also, like Rousseau, he was 
part of the Romantic movement, laboring to reconcile reason with feeling, 
philosophy with religion, morality with revolt. He received an infusion of 
Pietism from his parents, and crossed it with the rationalism of Christian von 
Wolff; he absorbed the heresies of the philosophes, and crossed them with the 
“Profession of Faith of the Savoyard Vicar” in Emile; he inherited the subtle 
psychology of Locke, Leibniz, Berkeley, and Hume, and used it in an attempt to 
save science from Hume and religion from Voltaire. He ordered his life with 
bourgeois regularity, and hailed the French Revolution. Isolated in East Prussia, 
he felt and summed up all the mental currents of his time. 

He was born in Kénigsberg (April 22, 1724), far from clarity-loving France 
and misty with the sea. Some doubt has been cast upon the Scottish origin of the 
family, but Kant himself tells us that his grandfather, “at the end of the last ... 
century (I know not for what cause) emigrated from Scotland to Prussia.”! His 
father, Johann Georg Cant, married Anna Reuter; Immanuel (i.e., God with us) 
was the fourth of their eleven children. He took his Christian name from the 
saint of his birth day; he changed his surname from Cant to Kant to prevent the 
Germans from pronouncing it “Tsant.”2 All the family was brought up in the 
Pietist sect, which, like English Methodism, stressed faith, repentance, and 
immediate appeal to God, as against the orthodox Lutheran worship in church 
with a mediating priest. 

A Pietist preacher had established at K6nigsberg a Collegium Fredericianum; 
Immanuel attended this from his eighth to his sixteenth year. The school day 


began at 5: 30 A.M. with a half hour of prayer; every class hour ended with 
prayer; an hour every moming was devoted to religious instruction, with 
emphasis on the fires of hell; history was taught chiefly from the Old Testament, 
Greek solely from the New. Sunday was given largely to religious devotions. It 
was an education that produced virtue in some of its graduates, hypocrisy in 
others, and perhaps a somber spirit in most. Kant later resented this heavy dose 
of piety and terror; fear and trembling, he said, overcame him when he recalled 
those days. 

In 1740 he moved on to the University of K6nigsberg. Here his favorite 
teacher was Martin Knutzen, who, though a Pietist, introduced Kant to the 
“rationalism” of Wolff. Knutzen had read the English deists; he condemned 
them but he discussed them, and he left some deistic doubts in at least one pupil. 
When, after six years at the university, Kant was invited to enter the Lutheran 
ministry, he refused despite the promise of early advancement to a comfortable 
post.4 Instead, for nine years, he lived in poverty, tutoring in private families, 
and continuing to study. His interest till 1770 was rather in science than in 
theology. Lucretius was one of his favorite authors.° 

In 1755 Kant received the doctoral degree, and was allowed to lecture in the 
university as a Privatdozent, or private teacher, recompensed only by such fees 
as his students chose to pay. He continued in that insecure status for fifteen 
years. Twice in that long novitiate his applications for a professorship were 
rejected. He remained poor, moving from one boardinghouse to another, never 
daring to marry, never having a home of his own till he was fifty-nine.© He 
lectured on a wide variety of topics, probably to attract a greater range of 
students, and he had to make himself clear in order to survive. Kant as a teacher 
must have been quite different from Kant the author, so famous for obscurity. 
Herder, who was one of his pupils (1762-64), described him thirty years later 
with grateful memory: I have had the good fortune to know a philosopher who 
was my teacher. In the prime of life he possessed the joyous courage of youth, 
and this also, as I believe, attended him to extreme old age. His open, thoughtful 
brow was the seat of untroubled cheerfulness and joy, his conversation was full 
of ideas and most suggestive. He had at his service jest, witticism, and humorous 
fancy, and his lectures were at once instructive and most entertaining. With the 
same spirit in which he criticized Leibniz, Wolff, Baumgarten, ... and Hume, he 
investigated the natural laws of Newton, Kepler, and the physicists. In the same 
way he took up the writings of Rousseau. ... No cabal or sect, no prejudice or 
reverence for a name, had the slightest influence with him in opposition to the 
extension and promotion of truth. He encouraged and gently compelled his 
hearers to think for themselves; despotism was foreign to his disposition. This 


man, whom I name with the greatest gratitude and reverence, is Immanuel Kant; 
his image stands before me, and is dear to me.’ 


If we were to remember Kant chiefly by his work before his fifty-seventh 
year (1781), we should think of him as rather a scientist than a philosopher— 
though these two terms were not yet separate. His first published work, 
Gedanken von der wahren Schdtzung der lebendigen Krdfte (Thoughts on the 
True Evaluation of Dynamic Forces, 1747), is a learned discussion of whether 
the force of a body in motion is to be measured (as Descartes and Euler held) by 
mv, the mass times the velocity, or (as Leibniz held) by mv, the mass times the 
square of the velocity; a remarkable performance for a lad of twenty-three. 
Seven years later came an essay on whether the time of the earth’s daily rotation 
is altered by the ebb and flow of the tides. In the same year Kant published Die 
Frage, ob die Welt veralte (The Question Whether the Earth Is Aging) ; here we 
have our modern solicitude over the sun’s daily loss of energy and the future 
congealing of our earth. 

In a brilliant treatise of 1755, Allgemeine Naturgeschichte und Theorie des 
Himmels, the venturesome youth of thirty-one offered “a general history of 
nature and theory of the heavens.” It was published anonymously and was 
dedicated to Frederick the Great; perhaps Kant feared trouble from the 
theologians and hoped for protection from the King. He reduced all the 
operations of earth and sky to mechanical laws, but argued that the result, by its 
coordination and beauty, proved the existence of a supreme intelligence. To 
explain the origin of the solar system Kant proposed his “nebular hypothesis”: I 
assume that all the material of our solar system ... was, at the beginning of all 
things, decomposed into its primary elements, and filled the whole space ... in 
which the bodies formed out of it now revolve. ... In space so filled, a universal 
repose could last only a moment. ... The scattered elements of a denser kind, by 
their attractive force, gather from ... around them all the matter of less specific 
gravity; these elements themselves, together with the material which they have 
united with them, collect in those points where particles of a still denser kind are 
found; these in like manner join still denser particles, and so on... . 


But nature has other forces, ... by which these particles repel one another, and which, by their 
conflict with attractions, bring forth that movement which is, as it were, the lasting life of nature. ... 
This force of repulsion is manifested in the elasticity of vapors, the effluence of strong-smelling 
bodies, and the diffusion of all spirituous matters. It is by this force that the elements, which may be 
falling to the point that attracts them, are turned sideways ... from their movement in a straight line; 
and their perpendicular fall thereby issues in a circular movement around the center to which they 
are falling.8 


Kant believed that all the stars had been gathered—or were being gathered—into 
such systems of planets and suns; and he added a significant phrase: “Die Sch 
6pfung ist niemals vollendet”— creation is never complete; it is ever going on.9 

This nebular hypothesis of 1755, as well as its emendation by Laplace (1796), 
is as rich in difficulties as most subsequent theories of origins; yet in the 
judgment of a famous living astronomer, “Kant’s treatise on cosmogony was, I 
believe, the finest objective summary of science up to that time.”!9 For us the 
significance of the essay is in its indication that Kant was no mystic 
metaphysician but a man fascinated by science, and struggling to reconcile 
scientific method with religious belief. This is the essence of his labors to the 
end. 

In 1756, stirred like Voltaire to the depths of his philosophy by the Lisbon 
disaster of 1755, Kant published three essays on earthquakes, and one on a 
theory of winds. In 1757 he issued an “Outline and Announcement of a Course 
of Lectures on Physical Geography”; and in 1758, a “New Doctrine of Motion 
and Rest.” Then, his interest widening, he sent to the press short treatises on 
optimism (1759), the syllogism (1762), and “diseases of the head” (1764)—here 
suggesting that the increasing division of labor might by monotonous repetitions 
produce insanity. In 1763 he moved into theology with a treatise, The Only 
Possible Ground for Proving the Existence of God; obviously he was 
uncomfortable over the tottering of his religious faith. In 1764, eight years after 
Burke’s similar disquisition, he offered Observations on the Feeling of the 
Beautiful and the Sublime. 

At times he thought of extending his evolutionary cosmogony to biology; he 
was familiar with the idea that new forms had evolved from older ones through 
changes in the conditions of life;!! and he accepted the view that the human 
anatomy was originally adapted to four-legged locomotion.!2 Yet he drew back 
from a fully mechanistic biology. “I also have at times steered into the gulf, 
assuming here blind natural mechanics as the ground of explanation, and I 
believed I could discover a passage to the simple and natural conception. But I 
constantly made shipwreck of reason, and I have therefore preferred to venture 
upon the boundless ocean of ideas.”!3 Rudolph Raspe (author of Baron 
Miichausen’s Travels) had recently discovered, and had in 1765 published, 
Leibniz’ long-lost Nouveaux Essais sur l’entendement humain; Kant could read 
this in French; it shared in turning him toward epistemology. He did not quite 
abandon his interest in science; as late as 1785 he composed an essay On 
Volcanoes in the Moon. But the internal conflict between his scientific studies 
and his inherited theology impelled him to seek a reconciliation in philosophy. 


Probably his new direction was caused in part by the offer (1770) of a 
professorship in logic and metaphysics. The salary was small for a man of forty- 
six—167 thalers per year, rising slowly to 225 in 1786; incidental services as 
“senator” and “senior of the faculty” raised this in 1789 to 726 thalers. Custom 
required a newly appointed professor to deliver in Latin an inaugural discourse. 
Kant chose a difficult subject—De Mundi sensibilis et intelligibilis Forma et 
Principiis (On the Form and Principles of the Sensible and Intelligible World). 
Kant used the Scholastic terminology that still prevailed in the German 
universities. By “sensible world” he meant the world as perceived by the senses; 
he would later call this also the phenomenal world, or world of appearances. By 
“intelligible world” he meant the world as conceived by the intellect or reason; 
this he would later call the “noumenal,” or thinkable, world. We seek to 
understand the sensible world by applying to it the subjective concepts of space 
and time through mathematics and the sciences; we seek to understand the 
conceivable world by going beyond the senses, through intellect and 
metaphysics, to the supersensual sources and causes of the sensible world. Here 
Kant already laid down his basic theses: that space and time are not objective or 
sensible objects, but are forms of perception inherent in the nature and structure 
of the mind; and that the mind is no passive recipient and product of sensations, 
but is an active agent—with inherent modes and laws of operation—for 
transforming sensations into ideas. 

Kant considered this seminal dissertation as “the text on which something 
further is to be said in the following work.” This statement, in a letter of 1771 to 
Marcus Herz, shows that the philosopher was already planning the Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft. After twelve years of work on that immense treatise he gave it 
to the world in 1781, dedicated to Karl von Zedlitz, minister of education and 
ecclesiastical affairs under Frederick the Great. Zedlitz, like the King, was a 
child of the Aufklarung, and supported the freedom of the press. His protection 
would be precious if the theologians should perceive, behind Kant’s esoteric 
vocabulary and apparently orthodox conclusions, one of the most destructive 
analyses that the Christian theology has ever received. 


II. CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON, 1781 


If the world finds this book difficult, it may be because of Kant’s method of 
work. He wrote to Moses Mendelssohn (August 16, 1783) that though the 
volume was “the result of reflection which occupied me for at least twelve years, 
I brought it to completion in the greatest haste within four or five months, giving 
the closest attention to the contents, but with little thought of the exposition, or 
of rendering it easy of comprehension by the reader—a decision which I have 
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never regretted, since otherwise, had I longer delayed and sought to give it a 
more popular form, the work would probably never have been completed at 
all.”14 Clarity takes time, and Kant was not sure that he had the time. He 
deliberately omitted illustrative examples lest they swell his book; “these are 
necessary only from a popular point of view, and this work can never be made 
suitable for popular consumption.”!5 So he wrote for the trade, and trusted to 
others to dilute him into digestibility. Though Christian von Wolff had preceded 
him in writing philosophy in German, that language was still crude in phrasing 
shades of thought, and it had not established a technical terminology. At almost 
every step Kant had to invent a German translation of a Latin term, and in many 
cases even Latin lacked terms for the distinctions and subtleties he wished to 
express. He confused his readers by giving new meanings to old words, and 
sometimes forgetting his redefinitions. The first hundred pages are tolerably 
clear; the rest is a philosophical conflagration in which the untutored reader will 
see nothing but smoke. 

The title itself needed clarification. Who could have known that Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft meant a critical and judicial examination of reason as 
independent of experience? Kritik meant not only analysis and exposition, it also 
meant judgment, as in its Greek parent krinein, to judge. Kant proposed to 
describe sensation, perception, idea, and reason, and to set, for each of these, its 
proper bounds and jurisdiction. Further, he hoped to show that reason can give 
us knowledge independently of any confirmatory experience, as when we know 
that six times six equals thirty-six, or that an effect must have a cause. These are 
examples of “pure reason”—i.e., of a priori knowledge—i.e., of knowledge 
requiring no experiential proof. “The faculty of knowledge from a priori 
principles may be called pure reason, and the general investigation of its 
possibility and bounds [constitutes] the critique of pure reason.”!6 Kant believed 
that such an investigation would involve all the problems of metaphysics, and he 
was confident that “there is not a single metaphysical problem which has not 
been solved, or for the solution of which the key at least has not been supplied” 
in this Critique.!” He thought that his only danger was “not that of being refuted, 
but of not being understood.” 18 

What had drawn him into so heroic an adventure? One might have supposed 
that the exaltation of reason by the French Enlightenment—the assumption of 
the philosophes that faith must submit to reason—and the havoc so inflicted 
upon Christian theology, had been the provocative cause of Kant’s determination 
to study the origin, operation, and limits of reason. That motive played its part, 
as stated in Kant’s preface to the second edition;!9 but that same preface made it 
clear that his chosen enemy was all “dogmatism” whatever—i.e., all systems of 


thought, orthodox or heretical, evolved by an unscrutinized reason. He named as 
“the greatest of all dogmatical philosophers” Christian von Wolff, who had 
undertaken to prove the doctrines of Christianity, and the philosophy of Leibniz, 
by reason alone. All attempts to demonstrate the truth or falsity of religion by 
pure reason were, to Kant, forms of dogmatism; and he condemned as “the 
dogmatism of metaphysics” any system of science or philosophy or theology 
that had not first submitted to a critical examination of reason itself. 

He accused his own thinking, till 1770, as guilty of such dogmatism. From 
such unscrutinized speculations, he tells us, he was awakened by reading Hume 
—probably the Enquiry concerning the Human Understanding, of which a 
German translation had appeared in 1755. Hume had argued that all reasoning 
depended upon the notion of cause; that in actual experience we perceive not 
causation but only sequence; and that therefore all science, philosophy, and 
theology rest on an idea—cause—which turns out to be an_ intellectual 
supposition, not a perceived reality. “I freely admit,” wrote Kant, “it was David 
Hume’s remark that first, many years ago, interrupted my dogmatic slumber and 
gave a completely different direction to my inquiries in the field of speculative 
philosophy.”29 How could the concept of cause be rescued from the lowly status 
of uncertain supposition in which Hume had left it? Only, said Kant, by showing 
that it is a priori, independent of experience, one of those categories, or forms of 
thought, which, though not necessarily innate, are part of the inherent structure 
of the mind.! So he set himself to overcome both the dogmatism of Wolff and 
the skepticism of Hume by a criticism—a critical examination—that would at 
once describe, delimit, and restore the authority of reason. These three stages— 
dogmatism, skepticism, criticism—were, in Kant’s view, the three ascending 
phases in the evolution of modern philosophy. 


Loving definitions, distinctions, and classifications, using long words to 
shorten speech, Kant divided all knowledge into empirical (dependent upon 
experience) and transcendental (independent of, and therefore transcending, 
experience). He agreed that all knowledge begins with experience, in the sense 
that some sensation must precede and arouse the operations of thought; but he 
believed that the moment experience begins it is molded by the structure of the 
mind through its inherent forms of “intuition” (perception) or conception. The 
inherent forms of “intuition” are the universal forms that experience takes in our 
outward sensation as space, and in our inward sensibility as time. 

Likewise there are inherent forms of conception or thought, which are 
independent of experience and mold it; Kant called them categories, and divided 
them with fond and suspicious symmetry into four triplets: three categories of 


quantity—unity, plurality, and totality; three categories of quality—reality, 
negation, and limitation; three twin categories of relation-substance and quality, 
cause and effect, activity and passivity; and three twin categories of modality— 
possibility and impossibility, existence and nonexistence, necessity and 
contingency. Every perception falls into one or more of these basic forms or 
molds of thought. Perception is sensation interpreted by the inherent forms of 
space and time; knowledge is perception transformed by the categories into a 
judgment or an idea. Experience is not a passive acceptance of objective 
impressions upon our senses; it is the product of the mind actively working upon 
the raw material of sensation. 

Kant tried to counter Hume’s skepticism of causation by making the cause- 
and-effect relation not an objective reality but an intrinsic form of thought; as 
such it is independent of experience, and is not subject to the uncertainty of 
empirical ideas. Yet it is a necessary part of all experience, since we cannot 
understand experience without it. Hence “the concept of cause involves the 
character of necessity, which no experience can yield.”22 Kant supposed that by 
this léger-de-plume he had saved science from that humiliating limitation to 
probability to which Hume had condemned it. Indeed, he argued, it is the human 
mind, and not nature, that establishes the universal “laws of nature,” by 
endowing some of our generalizations—like those of mathematics—with 
qualities of universality and necessity not objectively perceived. “We ourselves 
introduce that order and regularity in the appearance which we entitle ‘nature.’ 
We could never find them in appearances had we not ourselves, by the nature of 
our own mind, originally set them there.”23 The “laws of nature” are not 
objective entities but mental constructs useful in handling experience. 

All knowledge takes the form of ideas. In this sense the idealist is right: the 
world, for us, is merely our ideas. Since we know matter only as and through 
ideas, materialism is logically impossible, for it attempts to reduce the directly 
known (ideas) to the unknown or indirectly known. But the idealist is wrong if 
he believes that nothing exists except our ideas; for we know that ideas can be 
produced by sensations, and we cannot explain all sensations without assuming, 
for many of them, an external cause. As our knowledge is limited to phenomena 
or appearances—i.e., to the form the external cause takes after being molded by 
our modes of perception and conception—we can never know the objective 
nature of that external cause;24 it must remain for us a mysterious Ding-an-sich, 
a thing-in-itself, a “noumenon” conceived but never perceived. The external 
world exists, but in its ultimate reality it is unknowable.2° 

The soul too is real but unknowable. We never perceive it as an entity 
additional to the mental states that we perceive; it too is a noumenon, necessarily 


conceived as the reality behind the individual self, the moral sense, and the 
forms and processes of the mind. The sense of self mingles with every mental 
state, and provides continuity and personal identity. The consciousness of self 
(“apperception”) is the most intimate of all our experiences; and by no feat of the 
imagination can we conceive it as material.2© It seems impossible that an 
immaterial soul should act upon—and be acted upon by—a material body; but 
we may believe that the unknowable reality behind matter “may not, after all, be 
so different in character” from that inner thing-in-itself which is the soul.27 

We cannot prove by pure or theoretical reason (as Wolff tried to do) that the 
individual soul is immortal, or that the will is free, or that God exists; but neither 
can we by pure reason disprove these beliefs (as some skeptics thought to do). 
Reason and the categories are equipped to deal only with phenomena or 
appearances, external or internal; we cannot apply them to the thing-in-itself— 
the reality behind sensations or the soul behind ideas. When we try to prove or 
disprove the dogmas of faith we fall into “paralogisms” (fallacies) or 
“antinomies”— inherent contradictions. We end in equal absurdities if we hold 
that the world had or had not a beginning; that the will is or is not free; or that a 
necessary or supreme being does or does not exist. Kant expressed with 
unwonted eloquence the argument from design,2® but he concluded that “the 
utmost that the argument can prove is an architect ... who is always very much 
hampered by the adaptability of the material in which he works, not a creator ... 
to whose idea everything is subject.”29 

And yet how can we rest content with so baffling a conclusion—that free 
will, immortality, and God can be neither proved nor disproved by pure reason? 
There is (Kant urges) something in us deeper than reason, and that is our 
irrefutable consciousness that consciousness, mind, and soul are not material, 
and that the will is in some measure, however mysteriously and illogically, free; 
and we cannot be long content to think of the world as a senseless sequence of 
evolution and dissolution without moral significance or inherent mind. How can 
we justify our will to believe? Partly (says Kant) by the intellectual usefulness of 
belief—by its offering us some guidance in the interpretation of phenomena, as 
well as some philosophical sanity and religious peace. 


The things of the world must be viewed as if they received their existence from a highest 
intelligence. The idea [of God] is thus really a heuristic, not an ostensive, concept [it is an 
assumption helpful to discovery and understanding, but it is not a demonstration].... In the domain of 
theology we must view everything as if the sum of all appearances (the sensible world itself) had a 
single, highest, and all-sufficient ground beyond itself—namely, a self-subsistent, original, creative 
reason. For it is in the light of this idea of a creative reason that we so guide the empirical 
employment of our reason as to secure its greatest possible extension. ... The only determinate 
concept which the purely speculative reason gives us of God is, in the strictest sense, deistic; that is, 


reason does not determine the objective validity of such a concept, but yields only the idea of 
something which is the ground of the highest and necessary unit of all empirical reality.5° 


But a more imperative reason for religious belief, in Kant’s view, is that such 
belief is indispensable to morality. “If there is no primordial being distinct from 
the world, if the world is ... without an Author, if our will is not free, if the soul 
is ... perishable like matter, then moral ideas and principles lose all validity.”31 
If moral character and social order are not to depend entirely on fear of the law, 
we must support religious belief, if only as a regulative principle; we must act as 
if we knew that there is a God, that our souls are immortal, that our wills are 
free.s2 Moreover, as an aid to thought and morals, “we are justified in 
representing the cause of the world in terms of a subtle anthropomorphism 
(without which we could not think anything whatever in regard to it), namely, as 
a being that has understanding, feelings of pleasure and displeasure, and desires 
and volitions corresponding to these.” 


So the famous Critique concludes, leaving opposite schools of thought 
comforted and displeased. The skeptics could argue that Kant had justified 
agnosticism, and could scorn his reinstatement of God as a supplement to the 
police. The buffeted theologians reproached him for admitting so much to the 
infidels, and rejoiced that religion had apparently survived its perilous passage 
through Kant’s labyrinthine mind. In 1786 Karl Reinhold described the turmoil: 
The Critique of Pure Reason has been proclaimed by the dogmatists as the 
attempt of a skeptic who undermines the certainty of all knowledge; by the 
skeptics as a piece of arrogant presumption that undertakes to erect a new form 
of dogmatism upon the ruins of previous systems; by the supernaturalists as a 
subtly plotted artifice to displace the historical foundations of religion, and to 
establish naturalism without polemic; by the naturalists as a new prop for the 
dying philosophy of faith; by the materialists as an idealistic contradiction of the 
reality of matter; by the spiritualists as an unjustifiable limitation of all 
knowledge to the corporeal world, concealed under the name of the domain of 
experience . . .54 


Almost all these schools of thought attacked the book, giving it fame if only as a 
succes de scandale. Even its difficulty exalted it, making it a challenge that 
every up-to-date mind had to meet. Soon the sesquipedalia verba of Kant were 
in every learned mouth. 

He could not understand why his critics could not understand him. Had he not 
defined every basic term over and over again? (Yes, and how variously!) In 1783 


he answered the attacks by rephrasing the Critique in what he thought was a 
simpler form; and he defiantly entitled his rejoinder Prolegomena to Every 
Future Metaphysic That Will Be Able to Appear as Science. Before his Critique, 
he claimed, there had been no real metaphysics at all, for no system had prefaced 
itself with a critical scrutiny of its instrument—reason. If some readers could not 
understand the Kritik, that might be because they were not quite up to it; “in such 
a case one should apply one’s mental gifts to another object”; after all, “there is 
no need for everybody to study metaphysics.”35 The old professor had humor 
and pride, and temper too. As it proceeded, the Prolegomena became as difficult 
as the Critique. 

The controversy continued under the tolerant regime of Frederick the Great. 
Kant had written in the Critique some eloquent passages on the nobility of 
reason, and its right to freedom of expression.26 In 1784, still relying on 
protection by Frederick and Zedlitz, he published an essay entitled Wasist 
Aufkldrung? He defined the Enlightenment as freedom and independence of 
thought, and took as his motto and counsel Sapere aude— “Dare to know.” He 
regretted that intellectual liberation was so retarded by the conservatism of the 
majority. “If we ask whether we live in an enlightened [aufgekldrt] age, the 
answer is no”; we live only “in an age of enlightening” (Aufkldrung) . He hailed 
Frederick as the embodiment and protector of the German Enlightenment, as the 
one monarch who had told his subjects, “Reason as you will.”37 

This may have been written in the hope that Frederick’s successor would 
keep to the policy of toleration. But Frederick William II (1786-97) was more 
interested in the power of the state than in the freedom of the mind. When a 
second edition of the Critique of Pure Reason was prepared (1787) Kant 
modified some passages, and tried to soften his heresies with an apologetic 
preface: “I have found it necessary to deny knowledge [of things in themselves] 
in order to make room for faith. ... Criticism alone can sever the root of 
materialism, fatalism, atheism, freethinking, fanaticism, and superstition.”5° He 
had reason for caution. On July 9, 1788, Johann Christian von W6llner, 
“minister for the Lutheran Department,” issued a Religionsedikt which explicitly 
rejected religious toleration as responsible for the loosening of morals, and 
threatened with expulsion from their pulpits or chairs all preachers or teachers 
who deviated from orthodox Christianity. It was in this atmosphere of reaction 
that Kant published his second Critique. 


III. CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, 1788 


Since the first Critique had argued that pure reason could not prove the 
freedom of the will, and since, in Kant’s view, morality required such freedom, 


the operations of reason seemed to have left morality, like theology, without a 
rational basis. Worse yet, the Enlightenment had sapped the religious foundation 
of morals by questioning the existence of a rewarding and punishing God. How 
could civilization survive if these traditional supports of morality collapsed? 
Kant felt that he himself, as an avowed disciple of the Aufklaérung, was obligated 
to find some rational ground for a moral code. In a preliminary essay, 
Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of Morals (Grundlegung zur 
Metaphysik der Sitten, 1785), he rejected the attempt of freethinkers to base 
morality upon the experience of the individual or the race; such an a posteriori 
derivation would deprive moral principles of that universality and absoluteness 
which, in his judgment, a sound ethic required. With characteristic self- 
confidence he announced: “It is clear that all moral conceptions have their seat 
and origin completely a priori in the reason.”29 His second major work, Kritik 
der praktischen Vernunft, proposed to find and elucidate that seat and origin. It 
would analyze the a priori elements in morality as the first Critique had analyzed 
the a priori elements in knowledge. 

Every individual (Kant argues) has a conscience, a sense of duty, a 
consciousness of a commanding moral law. “Two things fill the mind with ever 
new and increasing admiration and awe ... : the starry heavens above, and the 
moral law within.”49 This moral consciousness often conflicts with our sensual 
desires, but we recognize that it is a higher element in us than the pursuit of 
pleasure. It is not the product of experience, it is a part of our inherent 
psychological structure, like the categories; it is an internal tribunal present in 
every person in every race.4! And it is absolute; it commands us unconditionally, 
without exception or excuse, to do the right for its own sake, as an end in itself, 
not as a means to happiness or reward or some other good. Its imperative is 
categorical. 

That categorical imperative takes two forms. “Act so that the maxim of thy 
will can always hold good as a principle of universal legislation”; act in such a 
way that if all others should act like you, everything would be well; this 
[variation of the Golden Rule] is the “fundamental law of the pure practical 
reason,’42 and is “the formula of an absolutely good will.”43 In a second 
formulation, “So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or in that 
of any other, in every case as an end, never only as a means,”“4 Kant proclaimed 
a principle more revolutionary than anything in the American or French 
declaration of the rights of man. 

The sense of moral obligation is additional evidence for some freedom of the 
will. How could we have this consciousness of duty if we were not free to do or 
not to do, if our actions were merely links in an unbreakable chain of mechanical 


cause and effect? Without free will personality is meaningless; if personality is 
meaningless, so is life; and if life is meaningless, so is the universe.49 Kant 
recognizes the apparently inescapable logic of determinism; and how can a free 
choice intervene in an objective world which (he confesses) is apparently 
governed by mechanical laws?46 His reply is a masterpiece of obscurity. 
Mechanical law, he reminds us, is a mental construct, a scheme which the mind, 
through its category of causality, imposes upon the world of space and time as a 
device for dealing with it consistently. Since we have limited the categories to 
the world of phenomena, and since we have admitted that we do not know the 
nature of the noumenal world—the thing-in-itself behind the phenomena—we 
cannot assume that the laws which we construct for the phenomena hold also for 
the ultimate reality. And as we have admitted that we know, in ourselves, only 
the phenomenal self—only the world of perceptions and ideas—and do not 
know the nature of the inner and noumenal soul, we cannot assume that the laws 
of cause and effect that seem to govern the actions of our bodies (including our 
brains) apply also to the volitions of the ultimate spiritual reality behind our 
mental processes. Behind the mechanisms of the phenomenal world of space and 
of ideas in time there may be freedom in the spaceless and timeless noumenal 
world of ultimate outer or inner reality. Our actions and ideas are determined 
once they enter the world of perceivable physical or mental events; they may 
still be free in their origin in the unperceivable soul; “in this way freedom and 
nature ... can exist together.”4” We cannot prove this, but we may legitimately 
assume it as implied by the imperative character of our moral sense; our moral 
life would die without it. 

After all (says Kant), why should we not give primacy to the practical over 
the speculative reason? Science, which seems to reduce us to automata, is 
ultimately a speculation—a gamble on the permanent validity of conclusions and 
methods that are always changing. We are justified in feeling that the will in 
man is more basic than the intellect; the intellect is an instrument forged by the 
will for dealing with the external and mechanical world; it should not be the 
master of the personality that uses it.48 

But if the moral sense warrants us in assuming a measure of free will, it also 
warrants us in believing in the immortality of the soul. For our moral sense urges 
us on to a perfection that is repeatedly frustrated by our sensual impulses; we 
cannot achieve this perfection in our short earthly life; we must assume, if there 
is any justice in the world, that we shall be granted, for our moral fulfillment, a 
continued life after death. If this also assumes that a just God exists, this too is 
warranted by practical reason. Earthly happiness does not always accord with 
virtue; we feel that somewhere the balance between virtue and happiness will be 


restored; and this is possible only by supposing that there is a deity who will 
effect this reconciliation. “Accordingly the existence of a cause of all nature, 
distinct from nature itself, and containing the principle of ... the exact harmony 
of happiness with morality, is also postulated” by the practical reason.49 

Kant inverted the usual procedure: instead of deriving the moral sense and 
code from God (as the theologians had done), he deduced God from the moral 
sense. We must conceive our duties not as “arbitrary ordinances of a foreign 
will, but as essential laws of every free will in itself’; however, since that will 
and God both belong to the noumenal world, we should accept these duties as 
divine commands. “We shall not look upon [moral] actions as obligatory 
because they are commands of God, but we shall regard them as divine 
commands because we have an inward obligation to them.”59 

If all this will-ful thinking is slightly obscure, it may be because Kant was not 
very enthusiastic about his attempt to reconcile Voltaire with Rousseau. The 
Critique of Pure Reason had gone even further than Voltaire in confessing that 
pure reason cannot prove free will, immortality, or God. But Kant had found in 
Rousseau’s doctrines—of the weakness of reason, the primacy of feeling, and 
the derivation of religion from man’s moral sense—a possible escape from 
agnosticism, moral disintegration, and Wollner’s police. He thought that 
Rousseau had awakened him from “dogmatic slumber” in ethics as Flume had 
done in metaphysics.°! The first Critique belonged to the Aufkldrung; the second 
belonged to the Romantic movement; the attempt to combine both was one of 
the subtlest performances in the history of philosophy. Heine credited the 
attempt to solicitude for popular needs: the professor saw his faithful servant 
Lampe weeping over the death of God; “then Immanuel Kant had compassion, 
and showed himself not only a great philosopher but also a good man, and half 
kindly, half ironically he said: ‘Old Lampe must have a God, or he cannot be 
happy; ... for my part the practical reason may, then, guarantee the existence of 
God.’”52 


IV. CRITIQUE OF JUDGMENT, 1790 


Kant himself must have been dissatisfied with his arguments, for in a Kritik 
der Urteilskraft he returned to the problem of mechanism versus free will, and 
advanced to the conflict between mechanism and design; to which he added 
complex dissertations on beauty, sublimity, genius, and art. It is not an 
appetizing brew. 

Urteilskraft— the power of judgment—“is in general the faculty of thinking 
the particular as contained in the universal”; it is the act of bringing an object, 
idea, or event under a class, or principle, or law. The first Critique had tried to 


bring all ideas under the a priori universal categories; the second had sought to 
bring all ethical concepts under a universal a priori moral sense; the third 
undertook to find a priori principles for our aesthetic judgments—of order, 
beauty, or sublimity in nature or art.°3 “I venture to hope that the difficulty of 
unraveling a problem so involved in its nature may serve as an excuse for a 
certain amount of hardly avoidable obscurity in its solution.”>4 

“Dogmatic” philosophy had attempted to find an objective element in beauty; 
Kant feels that here, especially, the subjective element is pre-eminent. Nothing is 
beautiful or sublime but feeling makes it so. We ascribe beauty to any object the 
contemplation of which gives us disinterested pleasure—i.e., a pleasure free 
from all personal desire; so we derive aesthetic, but no other, satisfaction from a 
sunset, a Raphael, a cathedral, a flower, a concerto, or a song. But why do 
certain objects or experiences give us this disinterested pleasure? Probably 
because we see in them a union of parts functioning successfully in a 
harmonious whole. In the case of the sublime we are pleased by grandeur or 
power that does not threaten us; so we feel sublimity in the sky or the sea, but 
not if their turbulence endangers us. 

Our appreciation of beauty or sublimity is increased by accepting teleology— 
Le., by recognizing in organisms an inherent adaptation of parts to the needs of 
the whole, and by feeling in nature a divine wisdom behind the coordination and 
harmony, the grandeur and power. And yet science aims at just the opposite—to 
show that all objective nature operates through mechanical laws, without 
submission to any external design. How can we reconcile these two approaches 
to nature? By accepting both mechanism and teleology insofar as they help us as 
“heuristic” principles—as assumptions that facilitate understanding or research. 
The mechanical principle helps us most in investigating inorganic substances; 
the teleological principle serves best in studying organisms. In these there are 
powers of growth and reproduction that baffle mechanical explanation; there is a 
visible adaptation of parts to the purposes of the organ or the organism, as of the 
claws for grasping and of the eyes for sight. It would be wise to recognize that 
neither mechanism nor design can be shown to be universally true. In a sense 
science itself is teleological, since it assumes an intelligible order, regularity, and 
unity in nature, as if a divine mind had organized it and sustains it.°5 

Kant acknowledged many difficulties in viewing man and the world as 
products of divine design. 


The first thing that would have to be expressly arranged in a system ordered with a view to a final 
whole of natural beings on the earth would be their habitat—the soil or element on or in which they 
are intended to thrive. But a more intimate knowledge of the nature of this basic condition of all 
organic production shows no trace of any causes but those acting altogether without design, and in 
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fact tending toward destruction rather than calculated to promote genesis of forms, order, and ends. 
Land and sea not only contain memorials of mighty primeval disasters that have overtaken them and 
all their brood of living forms, but their entire structure—the strata of the land and the coast lines of 
the sea—has all the appearances of being the outcome of the wild and all-subduing forces of a 
nature working in a state of chaos.56 


And yet again, if we abandon all notion of design in nature we take all moral 
meaning out of life; life becomes a silly succession of painful births and 
agonizing deaths, in which, for the individual, the nation, and the race, nothing is 
certain except defeat. We must believe in some divine design if only to maintain 
our sanity. And since teleology proves merely a struggling artificer instead of a 
divine and omnipotent benevolence, we must rest our faith in life upon a moral 
sense that has no warrant except through belief in a just God. With that creed we 
may believe—though we cannot prove—that the just man is the final end of 
creation, the noblest product of the grand and mysterious design.°7 


V. RELIGION AND REASON, 1793 


Kant was never content with his hesitant as if theology. In 1791, in a little 
book On the Failure of All Philosophical Attempts at Theodicy, he repeated that 
“our reason is altogether incapable of giving insight into the relation between the 
world ... and the highest Wisdom.” He added a caution, perhaps to himself: 
“The philosopher should not play the part of a special pleader in this matter; he 
should not defend any cause whose justice he is unable to grasp, and which he 
cannot prove by means of the modes of thought peculiar to philosophy.”5® 

He returned to the problem again in a series of essays which brought him into 
open defiance of the Prussian government. The first of them, “On Radical Evil,” 
was printed in the Berliner Monatsschrift for April, 1792. The censor allowed its 
publication on the ground that “only deep-thinking scholars read the writings of 
Kant,”°9 but he refused to allow the second essay, “On the Contest between the 
Good and Evil Principles for the Control of Man.” Kant resorted to a stratagem. 
German universities had the privilege of sanctioning books and articles for 
publication; Kant submitted the second, third, and fourth essays to the 
philosophical faculty at the University of Jena (then controlled by Goethe and 
Duke Karl August of Saxe-Weimar, and having Schiller on its staff); the faculty 
gave its imprimatur; and with this all four essays were printed at K6nigsberg in 
1793 under the title Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft 
(Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone). 

The first lines announce the pervading theme: “So far as morality is based 
upon the conception of man as a free agent, who, just because he is free, blinds 
himself through his reason to unconditioned laws, it stands in need neither of the 


idea of another Being over him for him to apprehend his duty, nor of an 
incentive, other than the law itself, for him to do it. ... Hence for its own sake 
morality does not need religion at all.”6° Kant promises obedience to the 
authorities, and admits the need of censorship, but he urges that censorship 
“shall create no disturbance in the field of the sciences.”6! The invasion of 
science by theology, as in the case of Galileo, “might arrest all the endeavors of 
human reason. ... Philosophical theology ... must have complete freedom so far 
as its science reaches.”62 

Kant derives the problems of morality from man’s twofold inheritance of 
good and evil tendencies. “That a corrupt propensity must indeed be rooted in 
man need not be formally proved in view of the multitude of crying examples 
which experience ... puts before our eyes.”®3 He does not agree with Rousseau 
that man is born good or was good in a “state of nature,” but he concurs with 
him in condemning the “vices of culture and civilization” as “the most offensive 
of all.”&4 “Indeed, it is still a question whether we should not be happier in an 
uncivilized condition ... than we are in the present state of society”®° with all its 
exploitation, hypocrisy, moral disorder, and wholesale homicide in war. If we 
wish to know the real nature of man we need only observe the behavior of states. 

How did the “radical evil in human nature” begin? Not through “original sin”; 
“surely of all the explanations of the spread and propagation of this evil through 
all members and generations of our race, the most inept is that which describes it 
as descending to us as an inheritance from our first parents.”6 Probably the 
“evil” propensities were strongly rooted in man by their necessity to his survival 
in primitive conditions; only in civilization—in organized society—do they 
become vices; and there they require not suppression but control.°” “Natural 
inclinations, considered in themselves, are good, that is, not a matter for 
reproach; and not only is it futile to want to exterminate them, but to do so 
would be harmful and blameworthy. Rather let them be tamed, and instead of 
clashing with one another they can be brought into that harmony in a wholeness 
which is called happiness.”68 

Moral good is also innate, as evidenced by the universal moral sense; but it is 
at first only a need, which must be developed by moral instruction and arduous 
discipline. The best religion is not one that excels in the careful observance of 
ritual worship but rather one that most influences men toward a moral life.69 A 
religion of reason bases itself not upon a divine revelation, but upon a sense of 
duty interpreted as the divinest element in man.”? Religion may legitimately 
organize itself into a church,”! it may seek to define its creed through sacred 
scriptures, it may rightly worship Christ as the most Godlike of men, it may 
promise heaven and threaten hell,”? and “no religion can be conceived which 


involves no belief in a future life.””3 But it should not be necessary for a 
Christian to affirm faith in miracles, or the divinity of Christ, or the atonement, 
by Christ’s crucifixion, for the sins of mankind, or the predestination of souls to 
heaven or hell by divine grace given with no regard to good or evil works.” It is 
“necessary carefully to inculcate some forms of prayer in children (who still 
stand in need of the letter)”;75 but petitional “prayer ... as a means of [winning 
divine] grace is a superstitious illusion.”76 

When a church becomes an institution for compelling belief or worship; when 
it assumes to itself the sole right to interpret Scripture and define morality; when 
it forms a priesthood claiming exclusive approaches to God and divine grace; 
when it makes its worship a magic ritual possessing miraculous powers; when it 
becomes an arm of the government and an agent of intellectual tyranny; when it 
seeks to dominate the state and to use secular rulers as tools of ecclesiastical 
ambition—then the free mind will rise against such a church, and will seek 
outside of it that “pure religion of reason” which is the pursuit of the moral 
life.77 

This last major work of Kant was marked with the vacillation and obfuscation 
natural to a man who had no passion for imprisonment. There is much scholastic 
verbiage in it, some wondrous logic-chopping and fantastic theology. The 
wonder remains that a man of sixty-nine should still display such vigor of 
thought and speech, and such courage in combat with the united powers of 
church and state. The conflict between the philosopher and the King came to a 
head when (October 1, 1794) Frederick William IT sent him the following “order 
in council.” 


Our Most High Person has for a long time observed with great displeasure how you misuse your 
philosophy to undermine and debase many of the most important and fundamental doctrines of the 
Holy Scriptures and Christianity; how, namely, you have done this in your book, Religion within the 
Limits of Reason Alone. ... We demand of you immediately a most conscientious answer, and 
expect that in the future, toward the avoidance of our highest disfavor, you will give no such cause 
for offense, but rather, in accord with your duty, employ your talents and authority so that our 
paternal purpose may be more and more attained. If you continue to resist you may certainly expect 
unpleasant consequences to yourself.78 


Kant gave a propitiatory reply. He pointed out that his writings were 
addressed only to scholars and theologians, whose freedom of thought should be 
preserved in the interest of the government itself. His book had admitted the 
inadequacy of reason to judge the final mysteries of religious faith. He 
concluded with a pledge of obedience: “I hereby, as your Majesty’s most faithful 
servant, solemnly declare that henceforth I will entirely refrain from all public 
statements on religion, both natural and revealed, either in lectures or in 


writings.” When the King died (1797) Kant felt released from his promise; 
moreover, Frederick William III dismissed W6llner (1797), abolished the 
censorship, and repealed the Religionsedikt of 1788. After the battle Kant 
summed up its issues in a booklet, Der Streit der Fakultdten (The Conflict of the 
Faculties, 1798), in which he repeated his claim that academic freedom was 
indispensable to the intellectual growth of a society. Essentially the little 
professor in a far-off corner of the world had won his battle against a state 
having the strongest army in Europe. That state was soon to collapse, but by 
1800 Kant’s books were the most influential in the intellectual life of Germany. 


VI. THE REFORMER 


He retired from lecturing in 1797 (aged seventy-three), but till 1798 he 
continued to issue essays on vital themes. Despite his isolation he kept in touch 
with world affairs. When the Congress of Basel assembled in 1795 to arrange 
peace among Germany, Spain, and France, Kant took the occasion (as the Abbé 
de Saint-Pierre had done with the Congress of Utrecht in 1713) to publish a 
brochure Zum euoigen Frieden (On Perpetual Peace). 

He began modestly by describing “eternal peace” as a fit motto for a 
cemetery, and assuring statesmen that he did not expect them to take him as 
anything more than a “scholastic pedant who can bring no danger to the state.”79 
Then, setting aside as temporizing trivia the articles of peace signed at Basel, he 
drew up, aS a committee of one, “six preliminary articles” outlining the 
conditions prerequisite to a lasting peace. Article I outlawed all secret 
reservations or addenda to a treaty. Article II forbade the absorption or 
domination of any independent state by another. Article II called for the gradual 
elimination of standing armies. Article IV held that no state might “interfere by 
force with the constitution of another.” Article VI required that no state at war 
with any other should “permit such acts of hostility as would make mutual trust, 
in case of a future peace, impossible, such as the employment of assassins or 
poisoners, ... and the instigation of rebellion in the enemy state.” 

Since no durable peace can be made between states that acknowledge no 
limits to their sovereignty, persistent efforts must be made to develop an 
international order and so provide a legal substitute for war. So Kant drew up 
some “definite articles” for a lasting peace. First, “the constitution of every state 
must be republican.” Monarchies and aristocracies tend to frequent wars, 
because the ruler and the nobles are usually protected from loss to their lives and 
property in war, and so engage in it too readily as “the sport of kings”; in a 
republic “it rests with the citizens to determine whether war shall be declared or 
not,” and they will bear the consequences; hence “it is not likely that the citizens 


of a state [a republic] would ever enter on so costly a game.”89 Second, “all 
international right must be grounded upon a federation of free states.”8! This 
should not be a superstate; “indeed, war is not so incurably bad as the deadness 
of a universal monarchy.”82 Each people should determine its own government, 
but the separate states (at least of Europe) should unite in a confederation 
empowered to govern their external relations. The ideal never to be abandoned is 
the practice by states of the same moral code that they require of their citizens. 
Could such a venture possibly produce more evil than the perpetual practice of 
international deceit and violence? In the end, Kant hoped, Machiavelli would be 
proved wrong; there need be no contradiction between morality and politics; 
only “morals can cut the knot which politics cannot unloose.”83 

Kant obviously had delusions about republics (which have joined in the most 
terrible wars of all); but we should note that by “republic” he meant 
constitutional government rather than a complete democracy. He distrusted the 
wild impulses of unchained men,®4 and feared universal suffrage as the 
empowerment of unlettered majorities over progressive minorities and 
nonconforming individuals.6° But he resented hereditary privilege, class 
arrogance, and the serfdom encompassing K6nigsberg. He welcomed the 
American Revolution, which, as he saw it, was creating a federation of 
independent states along the lines that he had proposed for Europe. He followed 
the French Revolution with almost youthful enthusiasm, even after the 
September Massacres and the Terror. 

But, like nearly all followers of the Enlightenment, he put more faith in 
education than in revolution. Here, as in so many fields, he felt the influence of 
Rousseau and the Romantic movement. “We must allow the child from his 
earliest years perfect liberty in every respect, ... provided that ... he does not 
interfere with the liberty of others.”8© Soon he hedged on this perfect liberty; 
some measure of discipline, he admitted, is necessary in the formation of 
character; “neglect of discipline is a greater evil than neglect of culture, for this 
last can be remedied later in life.”87 Work is the best discipline, and should be 
required at all stages of education. Moral education is indispensable, and should 
begin early. Since human nature contains the seed of both good and evil, all 
moral progress depends upon weeding out the evil and cultivating the good. This 
should be done not through rewards and punishments, but by stressing the 
concept of duty. 

Education by the state is no better than education by the church; the state will 
seek to make obedient, pliable, patriotic citizens. It would be better to leave 
education to private schools led by enlightened scholars and public-spirited 
citizens;88 hence Kant applauded the principles and schools of Johann Basedow. 


He deplored the nationalistic bias of state schools and textbooks, and hoped for a 
time when all subjects would be treated impartially. In 1784 he published an 
essay, Ideen zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte in weltbuirger-licher Absicht (Ideas 
for a Universal History from a Cosmopolitan Standpoint) ; it sketched the 
progress of mankind from superstition to enlightenment, allowed only a minor 
role to religion, and called for historians who would rise above nationalism. 

Like the philosophes, he warmed his heart with faith in progress, moral as 
well as intellectual. In 1793 he chided Moses Mendelssohn for saying that every 
advance is canceled by retrogression. 


Many proofs may be given that the human race on the whole, and especially in our own as 
compared with all preceding times, has made considerable advances morally for the better. 
Temporary checks do not prove anything against this. The cry of the continually increasing 
degradation in the race arises just from this, that when one stands on a higher step of morality he 
sees further before him, and his judgment on what men are, as compared with what they ought to be, 
is more strict.89 


As Kant entered his last decade (1794) his early optimism suffered darkening, 
perhaps because of reaction in Prussia and the coalition of the powers against 
Revolutionary France. He retired into himself, and secretly wrote that gloomy 
Opus postumum which was to be his last testament to mankind. 


VII. POSTHUMOUS 


Physically he was one of the smallest men of his time—just a little above five 
feet in height, and made still shorter by a forward curvature of the spine. His 
lungs were weak, his stomach ailed; he survived only by a regular and 
abstemious regimen. It was characteristic of him that at seventy he wrote an 
essay “On the Power of the Mind to Master the Feeling of Illness by Force of 
Resolution.” He stressed the wisdom of breathing through the nose; one could 
avoid many colds, and other mishaps, by keeping his mouth shut.99 So, in his 
daily walks, he walked alone, shunning conversation. He went to bed punctually 
at ten, rose at five, and in thirty years (he assures us) never overslept.9! Twice he 
thought of marriage, twice he retreated. But he was not unsociable; usually he 
invited one or two guests, most often his pupils—never any woman—to share 
his dinner at 1 p.m. He was a professor of geography, but rarely moved outside 
Konigsberg; he never saw a mountain, and probably—near though it was—never 
saw the sea.92 He was sustained through poverty and censorship by a pride that 
only outwardly yielded to any authority other than his own reason. He was 
generous, but he was severe in his judgments, and lacked that sense of humor 
which should save philosophy from taking itself too seriously. His moral sense 


rose at times to an ethical pedantry that held all pleasures suspect until they had 
proved themselves virtuous. 

He cared so little for organized religion that he attended church only when his 
academic functions required it.97 He seems never to have prayed in his mature 
life.94 Herder reported that Kant’s students based their religious skepticism on 
Kant’s teaching.9° “It is indeed true,” Kant wrote to Mendelssohn, “that I think 
many things with the clearest conviction, and to my great satisfaction, which I 
never have the courage to say, but I never say anything that I do not think.”96 

Till his last years he strove to improve his work. In 1798 he told a friend: 
“The task with which I now busy myself has to do with the transition from the 
metaphysical basis of the natural sciences to physics. This problem must be 
solved, or otherwise here is a gap in the system of critical philosophy.”9” But in 
that letter he described himself as “incapacitated for intellectual work.” He 
entered into a long period of physical decline, accumulating ailments, and the 
loneliness of unmarried old age. He died on February 12, 1804. He was buried in 
the K6nigsberg cathedral, in what is now known as the Stoa Kantiana; and over 
his grave were inscribed his words, “The starry heavens above me; the moral law 
within me.” 

At his death he left a confused mass of writings which were published as his 
Opus postumum in 1882-84. In one of these he described the “thing-in-itself”— 
the unknowable substratum behind phenomena and ideas—as “not a real thing, 

. not an existing reality, but merely a principle ... of the synthetic a priori 
knowledge of the manifold sense-intuition.”2° He named it a Gedankending, a 
thing existing only in our thought. And he applied the same skepticism to the 
idea of God: God is not a substance existing outside me, but merely a moral 
relation within me. ... The categorical imperative does not assume a substance 
issuing its commands from on high, conceived therefore as outside me, but is a 
commandment or a prohibition of my own reason. ... The categorical imperative 
represents human duties as divine commandments not in the historical sense, as 
if [a divine being] had given commands to men, but in the sense that reason ... 
has power to command with the authority and in the guise of a divine person. ... 
The Idea of such a being, before whom all bend the knee, etc., arises out of the 
categorical imperative, and not vice versa. ... The Ens Summum [Supreme 
Being] is an ens rationis [a creation of reason], ... not a substance outside me.99 


So the Kantian philosophy, to which Christianity clung so long, in Germany and 
later in England, as the last, best hope of theism, ended in a bleak conception of 
God as a useful fiction developed by the human mind to explain the apparent 
absoluteness of moral commands. 


Kant’s successors, not knowing his Opus postumum, acclaimed him as the 
savior of Christianity, the German hero who had slain Voltaire; and they 
magnified his achievement until his influence exceeded that of any other modern 
philosopher. One disciple, Karl Reinhold, predicted that within a century Kant’s 
reputation would rival that of Christ.1°0 All Protestant Germans (except Goethe) 
accepted Kant’s claim that he had effected a “Co-pernical revolution” in 
psychology: that instead of having the mind (the sun) revolve around the object 
(the earth) he had made the object (things) revolve around—and depend upon— 
the mind. The human ego was flattered by being told that its intrinsic modes of 
perception were the determining constituents of the phenomenal world. Fichte 
concluded (even before Kant died) that the external world is a creation of the 
mind, and Schopenhauer, accepting Kant’s analysis, began his massive treatise 
The World as Will and Idea with the announcement “The world is my idea”— 
which rather surprised Mme. de Staél. 

Idealists rejoiced that Kant had made materialism logically impossible by 
showing mind to be the only reality directly known to us. Mystics were happy 
that Kant had restricted science to phenomena, had barred it from the noumenal 
and really real world, and had left this shady realm (whose existence he secretly 
denied) as the private park of theologians and philosophers. Metaphysics, which 
the philosophes had banished from philosophy, was reinstated as the judge of all 
science; and Jean Paul Richter, conceding mastery of the sea to Britain, and of 
the land to France, assigned to Germany the mastery of the air. Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel built metaphysical castles upon the transcendental idealism of Kant; 
and even Schopenhauer’s masterpiece took its start from Kant’s emphasis upon 
the primacy of the will. “See,” said Schiller, “how a single rich man has given a 
living to a number of beggars.” 101 

German literature, too, soon felt Kant’s influence, for the philosophy of one 
age is likely to be the literature of the next. Schiller buried himself for a while in 
Kant’s tomes, wrote a letter of homage to their author, and, in his prose essays, 
achieved an almost Kantian obscurity. Obscurity became a fashion in German 
writing, a coat of arms attesting membership in the ancient order of web 
weavers. “On the whole,” said Goethe, “philosophical speculation is an injury to 
the Germans, as it tends to make their style vague, difficalt, and obscure. The 
stronger their attachment to certain philosophical schools, the worse they 
write.” 102 

One would not readily think of Kant as romantic, but his learned-hazy 
passages on beauty and sublimity became one of the founts of the Romantic 
movement. Schiller’s lectures at Jena, and his Letters on the Aesthetic Education 
of Mankind (1795)—milestones in that movement—grew out of studying Kant’s 


Critique of Judgment. The subjectivist interpretation of Kant’s theory of 
knowledge gave a philosophical basis to the romantic individualism that flaunted 
its flag in Sturm und Drang. The Kantian literary influence crossed to England, 
and affected Coleridge and Carlyle; it crossed to New England and gave a name 
to the Transcendentalist movement of Emerson and Thoreau.103 The bent little 
professor of geography shook the world as he trod the “Philosopher’s Walk” in 
Konigsberg. Certainly he offered to philosophy and psychology the most 
painstaking analysis of the knowledge process that history has ever known. 


I. In a letter to Garve, 1798, Kant gave a later explanation of his “awakening”: “The antinomies of pure 
reason [the difficulties involved in either believing or disbelieving in God, free will, or immortality] ... first 
aroused me from my dogmatic slumber and drove me to a critique of reason.”2! 


CHAPTER XXII 
Roads to Weimar 


1733-87 


I. THE ATHENS OF GERMANY 


Why did the supreme age of German literature make Weimar its home? 
Germany had no one capital to concentrate her culture, as France and England 
had, and no concentrated wealth to finance it. Berlin and Leipzig had been 
weakened—Dresden had been almost destroyed—by the Seven Years’ War; 
Hamburg gave its money first to opera, then to the theater. In 1774 Weimar, 
capital of the duchy of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, was a quiet little town of some 
6,200 souls; even after it had become famous Goethe spoke of it as “this small 
capital, which, as people jokingly say, has ten thousand poets and a few 
inhabitants.”! Was its glory made by great individuals? 

From 1758 to 1775 Weimar was governed by a niece of Frederick the Great, 
the vivacious Dowager Duchess Anna Amalie, who, at the age of nineteen, had 
been widowed by the death of Duke Konstantin, and had become regent for their 
one-year-old son Karl August. It was she who opened a door between 
government and literature by inviting Wieland to come and tutor her sons 
(1772). She was one of several cultivated women who, under her lead, and till 
her death in 1807, stimulated poets, dramatists, and historians with sex and 
praise. After 1776 she made her home a salon, and there—though all spoke 
French as well—she encouraged the use of German as a language of literature. 

In 1775 the Weimar court included some twenty-two persons and their 
servitors. The poet Count Christian zu Stolberg found a pleasant informality 
there in that year of Goethe’s arrival. “The old Duchess [then thirty-six] is the 
very personification of good sense, and yet most agreeable and natural. The 
Duke is a wonderful lad and full of promise; so is his brother. And many 
excellent people.”2 In 1787 Schiller described “the Weimar ladies” as “very 
sensitive; there is scarcely one of them that has not had an affaire de coeur. They 
all strive to make conquests. ... A quiet, scarcely perceptible government allows 
everyone to live, and to bask in the air and sunshine. If one is disposed to gaiety, 
every opportunity is offered.”3 
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Karl August assumed the government of the duchy on September 3, 1775, at 
the age of eighteen. Shortly thereafter, having pensioned his mistress,4+ he took a 
wife, Princess Luise of Hesse-Darmstadt, and captured Goethe on the way. He 
hunted with fury, drove his carriage wildly through the quiet town, and passed 
hurriedly from woman to woman; but his impetuosity was checked by an 
intellect that slowly matured into good judgment. He studied and fostered 
agriculture and industry, cultivated the sciences, helped literature, and labored 
for the good of his principality and its people. Hear Mme. de Staél, who toured 
Germany in 1803: 


Of all the German principalities there is none that makes us feel more than Weimar the 
advantages of a small state, when its sovereign is a man of strong understanding, and is capable of 
endeavoring to please all classes of his subjects without losing anything in their obedience. ... The 
military talents of the Duke are universally respected, and his lively and reflective conversation 
continually brings to our recollection that he was formed by the great Frederick. It is by his own and 
his mother’s reputation that the most distinguished men of learning have been attracted to Weimar. 
Germany, for the first time, has a literary metropolis.5 


Il. WIELAND: 1733-75 


Christoph Martin Wieland is the least known, but perhaps the most lovable, 
of the four men who made Weimar’s fame. Almost all the influences of the time 
played upon him and tuned his lyre in their tum. Son of a pastor in 
Oberholzheim (near Biberach in Wiirttemberg), he was nurtured in piety and 
theology. When he discovered poetry, he made the virtuous Klopstock his ideal, 
and then turned to Voltaire for relief. At nearby Warthausen he found the 
extensive library of Count von Stadion; he plunged into French and English 
literature, and sloughed off so much theology that in a romance, Don Sylvio von 
Rosalva (1764), he held up his boyhood faith to ridicule. He published prose 
translations of twenty plays by Shakespeare (1762-66), thereby giving Germany 
for the first time a view of Shakespeare as a whole, and providing German 
playwrights with an escape from the classic formula of French drama. 
Meanwhile Winckelmann and others were spreading the Hellenic gospel; 
Wieland made his own version of it, adopted a light epicurean tone in Komische 
Erzahlungen (Comic Tales, 1765), and made a fictitious Greek the protagonist of 
his main prose work, Geschichte des Agathon (1766-67). Lessing called it “the 
only novel for thinking men.” 

In its wandering pages Wieland (aged thirty-three) proposed to expound his 
philosophy of life, exemplified in the physical and intellectual adventures of an 
Athenian of the Periclean age. “Our plan,” said the preface, “required that our 
hero should be represented in a variety of trials,” whose effect would be to 


educate a man in integrity and wisdom without the use of religious incentives or 
supports.’ Agathon (i.e., Good), young and handsome, resists the attempt of a 
Delphic priestess to seduce him; instead he develops for the simple maiden 
Psyche (Soul) a pure though passionate love. He enters politics, becomes 
disgusted by the factionalism of parties, denounces the voters for their lack of 
principle, and is banished from Athens. Wandering in the mountains of Greece, 
he comes upon a band of Thracian women who are celebrating the feast of 
Bacchus with wild and sensual dances. They mistake Agathon for Bacchus, and 
almost stifle him with their embraces; he is rescued by a pirate band, which sells 
him as a slave in Smyrna to Hippias, a Sophist of the fifth century B.c Wieland 
expounds the philosophy of the Sophists with indignation: 


The wisdom of which the Sophists made a profession was in quality, as well as in effect, the exact 
opposite of that professed by Socrates. The Sophists taught the art of exciting other men’s passions 
[through oratory]; Socrates inculcated the art of controlling one’s own. The former showed how to 
appear wise and virtuous, the latter how to be so. The former encouraged the youth of Athens to 
assume control of the state; the latter pointed out to them that it would take half their lifetime to 
learn how to rule themselves. The Socratic philosophy took pride in going without riches; the 
philosophy of the Sophists knew how to acquire them. It was complaisant, prepossessing, versatile; 
it glorified the great, ... dallied with women, and flattered everybody who paid for it. It was 
everywhere at home, a favorite at court, in the boudoir, with the aristocracy, even with the 
priesthood, while Socrates’ doctrines ... would be pronounced unprofitable by the busy, insipid by 
the idle, and dangerous by the devout.8 


Hippias, as Wieland pictures him, embodies all the ideas and vices of the 
Sophists. He is a philosopher, but he has seen to it that he is also a millionaire. 
He resolves to bring the upright Agathon to an epicurean way of thought and 
life. The wisest policy, he argues, is to pursue pleasant sensations, and “all 
pleasures are in reality sensual.”9 He laughs at those who deny themselves 
mundane joys to gain heavenly delights that may never materialize. “Who has 
ever seen those gods, and those spiritual beings, whose existence it [religion] 
asserts?” All that is a trick the priests play upon us.!9 Agathon condemns this 
philosophy as ignoring the spiritual element in man and the needs of social 
order. Hippias introduces him to the rich and lovely Danae, encourages her to 
seduce him, and conceals from him Danae’s hetaera past. She dances, and the 
grace of her body, added to the charm of her conversation and the music of her 
voice, leads Agathon to offer her his full but virtuous love. Danae spoils 
Hippias’ plot by returning Agathon’s love in kind. She, who had passed through 
many arms, finds a new experience and happiness in Agathon’s devotion. Tired 
of soulless loves, she aspires to begin with Agathon a new and purer life. She 
buys him from Hippias, frees him, and invites him to share her wealth. Hippias, 


in revenge, reveals to Agathon Danae’s career as a courtesan. Agathon takes ship 
to Syracuse. 

There he gains such repute for wisdom and integrity that he becomes chief 
minister to the dictator Dionysius. By this time he has surrendered some of his 
idealism: 


He did not now have as highflown conceptions of human nature as before. Or, rather, he had 
come to know the infinite distance between the metaphysical man, of whom one thinks or dreams in 
speculative solitude, or the natural man as he proceeds in crude simplicity from the hands of the 
universal mother, and the artificial man whom society, laws, opinions, needs, dependence, and 
continual struggle of his desires with his circumstances, of his own advantage with the advantage of 
others, and the consequent necessity of continual dissimulation and masking of his true intentions, 
have falsified, degraded, distorted, and disguised, in a thousand unnatural and deceptive forms. He 
was no longer the youthful enthusiast who imagined that it would be as easy to carry out a great 
undertaking as to conceive it. He had learned how little one ought to expect from others, how little 
one ought to count on their co-operation, and (what is most important) how little one ought to trust 
oneself. ... He had learned that the most perfect plan is often the worst [and] that in the moral world, 
as in the material, nothing moves in a straight line; in short, that life is like a voyage, where the pilot 
must adapt his course to wind and weather, where he is never sure that he will not be delayed or 
drifted aside by contrary currents; and that everything depends upon this: amid a thousand 
deviations from one’s course, yet to hold one’s mind unbendingly fixed upon the port of 
destination. 11 


Agathon serves Syracuse well and accomplishes some reforms, but a court 
cabal deposes him, and he retires to Tarentum. There he is welcomed by his 
father’s old friend the Pythagorean philosopher and scientist Archytas (fl. 400- 
365 B.C.), who realizes Plato’s dream of a philosopher-king. There Agathon finds 
his youthful love Psyche, but, alas, she is married to Archytas’ son, and turns out 
to be Agathon’s sister. However (with the magic wand of a novelist) Danae is 
brought from Smyrna to Tarentum; she has abandoned her epicurean ways to 
live in a demure modesty. Agathon, realizing that he had sinned in deserting her, 
begs her forgiveness; she embraces him, but refuses marriage; she has resolved 
to atone for the meandering morals of her past by living her remaining years in 
continence. The story ends with Agathon incredibly content with sisters. 

The book has a hundred faults. The structure is loose, the coincidences are 
lazy evasions of artistry; the style is agreeable but diffuse; in many paragraphs 
the subject avoids the predicate until it is forgotten; a critic greeted the author’s 
birthday by wishing him a life as long as his sentences. Even so, The History of 
Agathon is one of the major works of the Frederician age. Its conclusions 
indicated that Wieland had reconciled himself with the world, and could now be 
trusted to teach and tame stormy and stressful youths. In 1769 he was made 
professor of philosophy at Erfurt. Thence, three years later, he issued Der 


goldene Spiegel (The Golden Mirror), which expressed his ideas on education. 
Anna Amalie was charmed; she invited him to try his pedagogy on her sons. He 
came, and spent the rest of his life in Weimar. In 1773 he founded Der teutsche 
Merkur (The German Herald), which under his leadership was for a generation 
(1773-89) the most influential literary review in Germany. He was the 
intellectual star of Weimar till Goethe came; and when, in 1775, the dashing 
young author of Werther took the city by storm, Wieland welcomed him without 
jealousy, and was to remain his friend for thirty-six years. 


III. GOETHE PROMETHEUS: 1749-75 


1. Growth 


From the time when he trod the streets of Frankfurt-am-Main as consciously 
the grandson of its mayor, to his septuagenarian years when his casual 
conversation made the renown of his Boswell Eckermann, Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe ran a full gamut of experience, absorbing all that life, love, and letters 
could give him, and returning it gratefully in wisdom and art. 

Frankfurt was a “free city,” dominated by merchants and fairs, but also the 
imperially designated seat for the coronation of German kings and-Holy Roman 
emperors. In 1749 it contained 33,000 souls, nearly all pious, well-behaved, and 
gemiitlich. Goethe’s birthplace was a substantial four-story house (destroyed by 
fire in 1944, rebuilt in 1951). His father, Johann Kaspar Goethe, was the son of a 
prosperous tailor and innkeeper; he ruined his political career by pride and 
arrogance, and retired from the practice of law to a life of amateur scholarship in 
his elegant library. In 1748 he married Katharina Elisabeth, daughter of Johann 
Wolfgang Textor, Schultheiss or Biirgermeister of Frankfurt. Her son never 
forgot that through her he belonged to the untitled patriciate that had ruled the 
city for generations. When he was seventy-eight he told Eckermann, “We 
Frankfurt patricians always considered ourselves equal to the nobility; and when 
I held in my hands the diploma of nobility [granted him in 1782], I had nothing 
more, in my own opinion, than I had possessed long ago.” !2 He felt that “ nur die 
Lumpe sind bescheiden”— only rascals are modest.!3 

He was the eldest of six children, of whom only he and his sister Cornelia 
survived childhood; in those days much parentage was love’s labor lost. It was 
not a happy household; the mother was of a kindly nature, inclined to humor and 
poetry, but the father was a pedantic disciplinarian who alienated his offspring 
by the harshness and impatience of his temper. “With my father,” Goethe 
recalled, “there could be no pleasant relation.”!4 From him, as well as from 
experience as a privy councilor, Goethe may have derived something of the 


stiffness that showed in his later life. From his mother he may have taken his 
poetic spirit and his love of the drama. She built a marionette theater in her 
home; her son never recovered from its fascination. 

The children received their first education from their father, then from tutors. 
Wolfgang acquired a reading knowledge of Latin, Greek, and English, some 
Hebrew, and the ability to speak French and Italian. He learned to play the 
harpsichord and the violoncello, to sketch and paint, to ride and fence and dance. 
But he took life as his best teacher. He explored all quarters of Frankfurt, 
including the Judengasse; he ogled the pretty Jewish girls, visited a Jewish 
school, attended a circumcision, formed some notion of Jewish holydays.!5 The 
Frankfurt fairs, by bringing into the city exotic faces and goods, added to his 
education; so did the French officers in the Goethe home during the Seven 
Years’ War. In 1764 the fifteen-year-old boy saw the coronation of Joseph II as 
King of the Romans; he sucked in every bit of it, and spent twenty pages 
describing it in his autobiography. !6 

At fourteen he had the first of the many love affairs that engendered half of 
his poetry. He had already won a reputation for his facility in writing verses. 
Some boys with whom he occasionally mingled asked him to compose a poetic 
letter in the style of a girl to a youth; he did so well that they had it delivered to a 
lovelorn member of the group as coming from the object of his devotion. This 
lad wished to answer in kind but lacked wit and rhymes; would Goethe compose 
a reply for him? Goethe consented, and in gratitude the lover paid the expenses 
of an outing for the group to a suburban inn. The waitress there was a lass in her 
teens, called Margarete—Gretchen for short; Goethe gave that name to the 
heroine of Faust. Perhaps because of the romances he had read and the letters he 
had written, he was in a mood to appreciate the charm of girlhood. “The first 
propensities to love in an un-corrupted youth,” he wrote at sixty, “take altogether 
a spiritual direction. Nature seems to desire that one sex may by the senses 
perceive goodness and beauty in the other. And so, by the sight of this girl, and 
by my strong inclination for her, a new world of the beautiful and the excellent 
was revealed to me.”!7 He never lost that world; one woman after another stirred 
his sensitive spirit, almost always with reverence as well as desire; at the age of 
seventy-three he fell in love with a girl of seventeen. 

For a while he was too awed to speak to the charmer. “I went to church for 
love of her, and ... during the long Protestant service I gazed my fill at her.” 18 
He saw her again at her inn, seated, like another Gretchen, at a spinning wheel. 
Now she took the initiative, and gaily signed the second love letter that he had 
fabricated as from a girl. Then one of the group, whom Goethe had 
recommended to his grandfather, was caught falsifying bonds and wills; 


Wolfgang’s parents forbade him further association with those boys; Gretchen 
moved to a distant town, and Goethe never saw her again. He was much put out 
when he learned that she had said, “I always treated him as a child.”!9 

He was quite content now (1765) to leave Frankfurt and study law at the 
University of Leipzig. Like any eager youth he read widely outside of his 
assigned subjects. He had already, in his father’s library, browsed in Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire historique et critique, with much damage to his religious faith; 
“and as soon as I reached Leipzig I tried to free myself altogether from my 
connection with the church.”2° For a time he delved into mysticism, alchemy, 
even magic; this too entered Faust. He tried his hand at etching and woodcuts, 
studied the picture collection at Dresden, frequently visited the painter Oeser in 
Leipzig. Through Oeser he became acquainted with the writings of 
Winckelmann; through these, and Lessing’s Laokoon, he received his first 
infusions of reverence for the classic style. He and other students were preparing 
a hearty reception for Winckelmann at Leipzig when the news came that 
Winckelmann had been murdered in Trieste (1768). 

The sense of beauty was predominant in his approach to the world. In religion 
he liked only its colorful and dramatic sacraments. He did not care for 
philosophy as written by philosophers, except Spinoza; he shuddered at logic 
and fled from Kant. He loved drama, wrote a worthless one at Leipzig, and 
composed poetry almost every day, even while listening to lectures on law. The 
poems which he published as Das Leipziger Liederbuch are in the style of 
Anacreon, playful, sometimes erotic: 


Yet I’m content, and full of joy, 

If she’ll but grant her smile so sweet, 

Or if at table she’ll employ, 

To pillow hers, her lover’s feet; 

Give me the apple that she bit, 

The glass, from which she drank, bestow, 
And, when my kiss so orders it, 

Her bosom, veiled till then, will show.21 


Was this merely wishful thinking? Apparently not. He had found in Leipzig a 
pretty head—Annette Schonkopf—who was willing to enter at least the vestibule 
of love. She was the daughter of a wine merchant who served a midday meal to 
students; Goethe ate there frequently, and fell in desire with her. She returned his 
ardor with judicious reserve, and allowed other men to be attentive to her; he 
grew jealous, and took to spying on her; they quarreled and made up, quarreled 
and made up, quarreled and parted. Even in these ecstasies he reminded himself 
that he was the grandson of a Blirgermeister, and that he had in him a daimon— 


the urge and drive of an omnivorous genius that demanded freedom for its full 
development to its own imperative destiny. Annette accepted another suitor. 

Goethe counted this a defeat, and tried to forget it in dissipation. “I had lost 
her really, and the frenzy with which I revenged my fault upon myself by 
assaulting in various frantic ways my physical nature, in order to inflict some 
hurt on my moral nature, contributed very much to the bodily maladies under 
which I lost some of the best years of my life.”22 He sank into melancholy, 
suffered from nervous indigestion, developed a painful tumor in the neck, and 
woke up one night with an almost fatal hemorrhage. He left Leipzig without 
taking his degree, and returned to Frankfurt (September, 1768) to face paternal 
reproofs and maternal love. 

During his long convalescence he made the acquaintance of Susanne von 
Klettenberg, an ailing, kindly Moravian Pietist. “Her serenity and peace of mind 
never left her; she looked upon her sickness as a necessary element of her 
transient earthly existence.”23 He described her, years later, with sympathy and 
skill in the “Confessions of a Beautiful Soul” which he inserted into Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre, but he recorded very debonairly her claims that his 
nervousness and melancholy were due to his failure to reconcile himself to God. 


Now I had believed, from my youth upward, that I stood on very good terms with my God—nay, 
I even fancied ... that he might be in arrears to me, as I was daring enough to think that I had 
something to forgive him. This presumption was grounded on my infinite good will, to which, it 
seemed to me, he should have given better assistance. It may be imagined how often I got into 
disputes on this subject with my friends, which, however, always terminated in the friendliest way.24 


Nevertheless he experienced stray moments of piety, even to attending some 
sessions of the Moravian Brethren; but he was repelled by the “mediocre 
intelligence” of these simple people,25 and soon returned to his casual 
combination of pantheistic faith and rationalistic doubt. 

In April, 1770, he departed for Strasbourg, hoping to get his law degree. A 
fellow student described him (then twenty-one) as “a handsome figure, with a 
magnificent forehead and great, flashing eyes,” but added, “All would not be 
smooth sailing with this young man, for he seemed to have a wild and unsettled 
air.”26 Perhaps his long illness had unnerved him; his “daimon” was too 
unsettling to let him gain stability; but what youth with fire coursing in his blood 
can enjoy repose? When he stood before the great cathedral he hailed it 
patriotically as not Catholic but “German architecture, our architecture, for the 
Italians can boast of none like it, still less the French.”2” (He had not yet seen 
Italy or France.) “Alone I climbed to the highest peak of the tower, ... and 
ventured at that elevation to step out on a platform which measured scarcely a 


square yard.... I inflicted this terror and torture upon myself so many times until 
the experience became a matter of indifference to me.”28 One of his professors 
noted that “Herr Goethe behaved himself in a way which caused him to be 
regarded as a meretricious pretender to scholarship, a frantic opponent of all 
religious teaching ... It was the well-nigh universal opinion that he had a slate 
loose in the upper story.”29 

A dozen new experiences served to feed his flame. He met Herder several 
times during the latter’s stay in Strasbourg. Herder, five years older, dominated 
these encounters; Goethe, in a modest interlude, called himself a “planet” 
revolving around Herder’s sun. He was disturbed by Herder’s dictatorial 
tendency, but was stimulated by him to read old ballads, Macpherson’s 
“Ossian,” and (in Wieland’s translation) Shakespeare. But also he read Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Diderot. Besides pursuing his work in law, he took courses in 
chemistry, anatomy, obstetrics ... And he continued his study of women. 

He felt their charm with all the keen sensitivity of a poet, all the electric 
incandescence of youth. Forty-seven years later he told Eckermann that he 
believed in a mysterious magnetic effect of one person upon another, and most 
of all through difference of sex.3° He was stirred by the light and prancing walk 
of girls, by the music of their voices and laughter, by the color and rustle of their 
dress; and he envied the intimacy of the flower they sometimes wore in their 
corsage or their hair. One after another of these magic creatures called to his 
blood, grew in his imagination, and moved his pen. There had already been 
Gretchen and Annette; soon there would be Lotte and Lili and Charlotte; later 
Minna and Ulrike. But now, at Sesenheim (near Strasbourg), there was the most 
appealing of them all, Friederike Brion. 

She was the younger daughter (nineteen in 1771) of the town pastor, whom 
Goethe compared to Goldsmith’s virtuous Vicar of Wakefield. The pages about 
Friederike in Goethe’s autobiography are the finest prose he ever wrote.°! 
Several times he rode out from Strasbourg to enjoy the unspoiled simplicity of 
this rural family. He took Friederike for long walks, for she was most at home in 
the open air. She fell in love with him, and gave him all that he asked. “In a 
lonely place in the forest we embraced each other with deep emotion, and gave 
each other the most faithful assurance that each loved the other from the bottom 
of the heart.”32 Soon he was confessing to a friend that “one is not happier by a 
hair’s breadth by attaining the object of his wishes.” 

Meanwhile he was writing, in Latin, his doctoral thesis, which affirmed (like 
“Febronius”) the right of the state to be independent of the church. It won the 
approval of the university faculty; he passed the examinations, and on August 6, 
1771, he received his degree as a licentiate at law. The time had come to leave 


Strasbourg. He rode out to Sesenheim to say goodbye to Friederike. “When from 
my horse I reached her my hand, the tears stood in her eyes, and I felt very 
uneasy. ... Having at last escaped the excitement of a farewell, I, in a quiet and 
peaceful journey, pretty well regained my self-possession.”33 Remorse came 
later. “Gretchen had been taken away from me; Annette had left me; now for the 
first time I was guilty. I had wounded the most lovely heart to its very depths; 
and the period of a gloomy repentance—with the absence of a refreshing love, to 
which I had become accustomed—was most agonizing.”°4 It is sadly self- 
centered; but which of us, in the trial and error of love, has not wounded one or 
two hearts before winning one? Friederike died unmarried, April 3, 1813. 


2. Gotz and Werther 


In Frankfurt the new licentiate grudgingly practiced law. He visited 
Darmstadt occasionally, and felt the influence of its cult of sentiment. He was 
now in a strong reaction against France, against French drama and its rigid rules, 
even against Voltaire. More and more he relished Shakespeare, who had put the 
nature of man, lawful or lawless, upon the stage. In this mood, and in the 
exuberant vigor of youth, he was ripe for Sturm und Drang. He sympathized 
with its rejection of authority, its exaltation of instinct over intellect, of the 
heroic individual over the tradition-imprisoned masses. And so, in 1772-73, he 
wrote G 6tz von Berlichingen. 

It was a remarkable performance for a lad of twenty-three: a drama uniting 
war, love, and treachery in a story warm with zeal for liberty, exuding vitality, 
and holding the interest from beginning to end. G6étz was a knight whose right 
hand had been shot off in battle when he was twenty-four (1504); an iron hand 
had been attached to his arm, and with it he wielded his sword as lethally as 
before. Refusing to acknowledge any overlord but the Emperor, he became one 
of those “robber barons” who, in the name of freedom, claimed full authority on 
their lands, even to pillaging wayfarers and waging private war. In 1495 
Emperor Maximilian I had issued an edict against private wars, under the double 
penalty of ban by the Empire and excommunication by the Church. Gotz of the 
Iron Hand rejected the ban as contravening traditional rights, and the play turned 
at first on the struggle between the rebel knight and the Prince-Bishop of 
Bamberg. Goethe, loving women much more than war, let the center of interest 
pass to Adelaide von Walldorf, whose beauty and wealth fired a dozen men with 
reckless passion. For her Adelbert von Weislingen, another “free” knight, broke 
his alliance with G6tz and his troth with Gotz’s sister Maria, and went over to 
the Bishop. Perhaps in Weislingen’s vacillating love Goethe remembered his 


own unfaithfulness. He sent a copy of the play to Friederike by a friend, saying, 
“Poor Friederike will feel somewhat consoled when she sees that the faithless 
lover is poisoned.” 

The author colored history to suit his drama; Gottfried von Berlichingen was 
not so noble and magnanimous as Goethe’s G6étz; but such emendations are 
poetic licenses, like tortured rhymes. Forgivable, too, is the rough, wild speech 
which Goethe ascribed to his hero as echoing virility. When the play was 
produced in Berlin (1774) Frederick the Great condemned it as a “detestable 
imitation” of the “barbarism” that he, like Voltaire, saw in Shakespeare, and he 
called upon German dramatists to seek their models in France. Herder at first 
agreed with Frederick, and told Goethe, “Shakespeare has ruined you”;3° but he 
sent the published version to his friends with high praise: “You have hours of 
enchantment before you. There is an uncommon degree of authentic German 
power, depth, and sincerity in the piece, though now and then it is merely an 
intellectual exercise.”37 The younger generation hailed G6tz as the supreme 
expression of Sturm und Drang. German readers were glad to hear of medieval 
knights, symbols of the mighty German character. Protestants relished the 
echoes of Luther in “Brother Martin,” who complains that his vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience are unnatural, who describes woman as “the glory and 
crown of creation,” welcomes wine as “rejoicing the heart of man,” and 
overturns an old adage by saying that “joyousness is the mother of every 
virtue.”38 Even Goethe’s father, who had to help him with his law and regarded 
him as a deterioration of the paternal stock, admitted that perhaps there was 
something in the lad after all. 

In May, 1772, the young advocate had to go on legal business to Wetzlar, seat 
of the Imperial Appellate Court. Not at all absorbed in law, he wandered through 
fields, woods, and boudoirs, drawing, writing, absorbing. In Wetzlar he met Karl 
Wilhelm Jerusalem, poet and mystic, and Georg Christian Kestner, a notary 
whom Goethe described as “distinguished by a calm and equable demeanor, 
clearness of view, ... serene and tireless activity,’°9 and so confident of 
advancement that he was already engaged to marry. Kestner described Goethe 
magnanimously: 


Twenty-three years old, the only son of a very wealthy father. According to his father’s intention 
he was to practice law at the court here; according to his own he was to study Homer and Pindar and 
whatever else his genius, his taste, and his heart should inspire. ... Indeed, he has true genius, and is 
a man of character. He possesses an imagination of extraordinary vividness, and expresses himself 
in images and similes ... His feelings are violent, but he is usually master of them. His convictions 
are noble. He is quite free from prejudice, and acts as he likes without caring whether it pleases 
others, or is the fashion, or is permissible. All compulsion is hateful to him. He loves children, and 
can play with them for hours. ... He is a quite remarkable man.40 
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WO ON DW Ff 


On June 9, 1772, at a country dance, Goethe met Kestner’s betrothed, 
Charlotte Buff. The next day he visited her, and found a new charm in 
womanhood. “Lotte,” then twenty, was the eldest sister in a family of eleven. 
The mother was dead, the father was busy earning a living; Lotte served as 
mother to the brood. She not only had the bright gaiety of a healthy girl, she had 
also the attractiveness of a young woman who, simply but neatly dressed, 
performed the duties of her place with competence, affection, and good cheer. 
Goethe soon fell in love with her, for he could not remain long without some 
feminine image warming his imagination. Kestner saw the situation, but, sure of 
his possession, showed an amiable tolerance. Goethe allowed himself almost the 
privileges of a rival wooer, but Lotte always checked him, and reminded him 
that she was engaged. Finally he asked her to choose between them; she did, and 
Goethe, his pride only momentarily shaken, left Wetzlar the next day 
(September 11). Kestner remained his loyal friend till death. 

Before returning to Frankfurt Goethe stopped at Ehrenbreitstein on the Rhine, 
the home of Georg and Sophie von La Roche. Sophie had two daughters, “of 
whom the eldest,” Maximiliane, “soon particularly attracted me.... It is a very 
pleasant sensation when a new passion begins to stir in us before the old one is 
quite extinct. Thus, when the sun is setting, one likes to see the moon rise on the 
opposite side.”41 Maximiliane, however, married Peter Brentano, and bore a 
lively daughter Bettina, who fell in love with Goethe thirty-five years later. 
Goethe resigned himself to Frankfurt and law. Not quite, for at times he thought 
of suicide. 


Among a considerable collection of weapons I possessed a handsome, well-polished dagger. This 
I laid every night by my bed, and before extinguishing the candle I tried whether I could succeed in 
plunging the sharp point a couple of inches deep into my heart. Since I could never succeed in this, I 
at last laughed myself out of the notion, threw off all hypochondriacal fancies, and resolved to live. 

To be able to do this with cheerfulness I was obliged to solve a literary problem, by which all that 
I had felt ... should be reduced to words. For this purpose I collected the elements which had been at 
work in me for a few years; I rendered present to my mind the cases which had most affected and 
tormented me; but nothing would come to a definite form. I lacked an event, a fable, in which they 
could be seen as a whole.42 


A fellow advocate at Wetzlar provided the amalgamating event. On October 
30, 1772, Wilhelm Jerusalem, having borrowed a pistol from Kestner, killed 
himself in despair over his love for the wife of a friend. “All at once, [when] I 
heard the news of Jerusalem’s death,” Goethe recalled, “. . . the plan of Werther 
was formed, and the whole ran together from all sides.”4° Perhaps so, but it was 
not until fifteen months later that he began to write the book. Meanwhile he 


carried on with Maximiliane Brentano—who had moved with her husband to 
Frankfurt—a flirtation so persistent that the husband protested, and Goethe 
withdrew. 

A variety of abortive literary projects distracted him. He dallied with the idea 
of retelling the story of the Wandering Jew; he planned to have him visit 
Spinoza, and to show that Satan, to all appearances, was triumphing over Christ 
in Christendom;44 but he wrote only ten pages of Der ewige Jude. He composed 
some satires on Jacobi, Wieland, Herder, Lenz, and Lavater, but managed to win 
their friendship nevertheless. He contributed to Lavater’s Physiognomische 
Fragmente, and allowed him to physiognomize his head, with flattering results: 
“Intelligence is here, with sensibility to kindle it,’ judged the Swiss. “Observe 
the energetic brow, ... the eye so swiftly penetrating, searching, enamored, ... 
and the nose, in itself enough to proclaim the poet. ... With the virile chin, the 
well-opened vigorous ear—who could question the genius in this head?”4°—and 
who could live up to such a cephalogram? Jacobi thought it could be done, for, 
after visiting Goethe in July, 1773, he described him in a letter to Wieland as 
“from head to toe all genius; a man possessed, who is destined to act according 
to the dictates of the individual spirit.”46 

At last, in February, 1774, Goethe wrote the book that gave him a European 
renown—Die Leiden des jungen Werthers. He had thought of it so long, had so 
long rehearsed it in brooding and fancy, that now he dashed it off, he tells us, “in 
four weeks.... I isolated myself completely, I forbade the visits of my friends.”47 
Fifty years later he said to Eckermann, “That was a creation which I, like the 
pelican, fed with the blood of my own heart.”48 He killed Werther to give 
himself peace. 

He was inspired in making the book brief. He used the letter form, partly in 
imitation of Richardson’s Clarissa and Rousseau’s Julie, partly because it lent 
itself to the expression and analysis of emotion, and perhaps because in that form 
he could use some of the letters he had written from Wetzlar to his sister 
Cornelia or to his friend Merck. He shocked Charlotte and Kestner by giving her 
actual name, Lotte, to the object of a love obviously describing Goethe’s passion 
for Kestner’s bride. Kestner became “Albert,” and was favorably portrayed. 
Even the meeting at the dance, and the morrow’s visit, were in the story as they 
had been in fact. “Since that day sun, moon, and stars can go calmly about their 
business, but I am conscious neither of day nor of night, and the whole world 
around me is fading away.... I have no more prayers to say except to her.’’49 
Werther is not quite Goethe: he is more sentimental, more given to tears and 
gushing words and self-commiseration. In order to lead the narrative to its tragic 
denouement, Werther had to be changed from Goethe to Wilhelm Jerusalem. 


The final touches echo history: Werther, like Jerusalem, borrows Albert’s pistol 
for his suicide, and Lessing’s Emilia Galotti lies on his desk as he dies. “No 
clergyman escorted him” to his grave. 

The Sorrows of the Young Werther (1774) was an event in the history of 
literature and of Germany. It expressed and promoted the romantic element in 
Sturm und Drang, as Gétz von Berlichingen had expressed the heroic. Rebellious 
youth acclaimed it with praise and imitation; some dressed in blue coat and buff 
vest like Werther, some wept like Werther; some committed suicide as the only 
fashionable thing to do. Kestner protested at the invasion of his privacy, but was 
soon appeased, and we are not told that Charlotte complained when Goethe told 
her, “Your name is uttered in reverence by thousands of adoring lips.”5° The 
German clergy did not join in the applause. A Hamburg preacher denounced 
Werther as an apology for suicide; Pastor Goeze, Lessing’s enemy, blasted the 
book, and Lessing condemned it for its sentimentality and lack of classic 
restraint.5! At a public dinner the Reverend J. C. Hasenkampf censured Goethe 
to his face for “that wicked piece of writing,” and added, “May God improve 
your perverse heart!” Goethe deflated him with a soft answer: “Remember me in 
your prayers.”°2 Meanwhile the little book swept through Europe in a dozen 
translations, three in France in three years; now for the first time France admitted 
that Germany had a literature. 


3. The Young Atheist 


The clergy had some excuse for worrying about Goethe, for he was in this 
stage openly hostile to the Christian Church. “He reveres the Christian religion,” 
Kestner wrote in 1772, “but not in the form our theologians give it. ... He does 
not go to church, nor to Communion, and he rarely prays.”°3 Goethe was 
especially averse to the Christian emphasis on sin and contrition;°4 he preferred 
to sin without remorse. He wrote to Herder (about 1774): “If only the whole 
teaching of Christ were not such bilge that I, as a human being, a poor limited 
creature of desires and needs, am infuriated by it!”95 He planned a drama on 
Prometheus as a symbol of man defying the gods; he wrote little more than a 
prologue, which shocked Jacobi and pleased Lessing. What remains of it is the 
most radical of Goethe’s antireligious outbursts. Prometheus speaks: 


Cover thy heaven, Zeus, with cloudy mist, 

And disport yourself—like a child who cuts off thistle heads— 
On oaks and mountain peaks! 

My earth you must still let stand, 

And my cottage, which you did not build, 

And my hearth, whose glow you envy me. 


I know nothing poorer under the sun than you, O gods! 
You nourish your majesty with difficulty 

From sacrifices and votive prayers, 

And it would starve, 

Were not children and beggars such hopeful fools. 


When I was but a child, and knew not what to think, 
My erring eyes turned to the sun, 

As if there might be an ear to hear my plaint, 

A heart like mine 

To pity a troubled soul. 


Who helped me against the Titans’ insolence? 

Who rescued me from death, from slavery? 

Has not my own holy, glowing heart 

Accomplished all this by itself, but, young and good, 

And deceived, gives thanks to that Sleeping One up there? 


Honor thee? Why? 

Have you ever lightened the sorrows of the heavy-laden? 
Have you ever dried the tears of the anguish-stricken? 
Have I not been molded into a man 

By almighty Time and everlasting Fate— 

My masters and yours? ... 


Here sit I, forming men after my image, 
A race that may be like me, 

To grieve and weep, to enjoy and be glad, 
And to disdain you, as I do. 


From this nadir of proud atheism Goethe moved slowly to the gentler 
pantheism of Spinoza. Lavater reported that “Goethe told us many things about 
Spinoza and his writings. ... He had been an extremely just, upright, poor man. 
... All modern deists had drawn primarily from him. ... His correspondence, 
Goethe added, was the most interesting in the whole world as concerned 
uprightness and love of humanity.”°° Forty-two years later Goethe told Karl 
Zelter that the writers who had most influenced him were Shakespeare, Spinoza, 
and Linnaeus.°” On June 9, 1785, he acknowledged the receipt of Jacobi’s book 
On the Teachings of Spinoza; his discussion of Jacobi’s interpretation reveals 
considerable study of the Jewish philosopher-saint. “Spinoza,” he wrote, “does 
not demonstrate the existence of God; he demonstrates that existence [the 
matter-mind reality] is God. Let others call him an atheist on this account; I am 
inclined to call him and praise him as most godly, and even most Christian... I 
receive from him the most wholesome influences upon my thinking and 
acting.”58 In his autobiography Goethe remarked on his reply to Jacobi: 


Happily I had already prepared myself, ... having in some degree appropriated the thoughts and 
mind of an extraordinary man. ... This mind, which had worked upon me so decisively, and was 
destined to affect so deeply my whole mode of thought, was Spinoza. After looking through the 
world in vain to find a means of development for my strange nature, I at last fell upon the Ethics of 
this philosopher.... I found in it a sedative for my passions; and a free, wide view over the sensible 
and moral world seemed to open before me.... I was never so presumptuous as to think that I 
understood perfectly a man who ... raised himself, through mathematical and rabbinical studies, to 
the highest reach of thought, and whose name, even at this day, seems to mark the limit of all 
speculative efforts.59 


He gave added warmth to his Spinozistic pantheism by the intensity with 
which he loved nature. It was not merely that he found delight in bright fields, or 
mystic woods, or plants and flowers multiplying with such exuberant diversity; 
he also loved nature’s sterner moods, and liked to fight his way through wind or 
rain or snow, and up to perilous mountaintops. He spoke of nature as a mother 
from whose breast he sucked the sap and zest of life. In a prose-poem rhapsody, 
Die Natur (1780), he expressed with religious feeling his humble surrender to, 
his happy absorption in, the generative and destructive forces that envelop man. 


Nature! By her we are surrounded and encompassed—unable to step out of her, and unable to 
enter deeper into her. She receives us, unsolicited and unwarned, into the circle of her dance, and 
hurries along with us, till we are exhausted, and drop out of her arms. .. . 

She creates ever new forms; what now is, was never before; what was, comes not again; all is 
new, and yet always the old. .. . 

She seems to have contrived everything for individuality, but cares nothing for individuals. She is 
ever building, ever destroying, and her workshop is inaccessible .. . 

She has thought, and is constantly meditating; not as a man, but as nature. She has an all- 
embracing mind of her own; no one can penetrate it... . 

She lets every child tinker with her, every fool pass judgment on her; thousands stumble over her 
and see nothing; she has her joy in all... . 

She is kindly. I praise her with all her works. She is wise and quiet. One can tear no explanation 
from her, extort from her no gift which she gives not of her own free will. . . . 

She has placed me here, she will lead me away. I trust myself to her. She may do as she likes with 
me. She will not hate her work.69 


In December, 1774, Duke Karl August stopped at Frankfurt en route to seek a 
bride at Karlsruhe. He had read and admired Gotz von Berlichingen; he invited 
the author to meet him. Goethe came and made a favorable impression; the Duke 
wondered might not this handsome and mannerly genius be an ornament of the 
Weimar court. He had to hurry on, but asked Goethe to meet him again on his 
return from Karlsruhe. 

Goethe spoke often of destiny, too little of chance. He might have answered 
that it was destiny, not chance, that brought him to the Duke, and that it turned 
him from the loveliness of Lili Schonemann to Weimar’s unknown perils and 


opportunities. Lili was the only daughter of a rich merchant in Frankfurt. 
Goethe, now a social lion, was invited to a reception in her home. She performed 
brilliantly at the piano; Goethe leaned over a comer of it and drank in her 
sixteen-year-old charms as she played. “I was sensible of feeling an attractive 
power of the gentlest kind. ... We grew into the habit of seeing each other. ... 
We were now necessary to each other. ... An irresistible longing dominated 
me”61—so rapidly can that famous fever rise, blown up by a poet’s sensitivity. 
Before he quite realized what it meant, he was officially engaged (April, 1775). 
Then Lili, thinking him securely captured, coquetted with others. Goethe saw 
and fumed. 

Just at this time two friends, Counts Christian and Friedrich zu Stolberg, 
came to Frankfurt on their way to Switzerland. They suggested that Goethe join 
them. His father urged him to go, and to continue on into Italy. “With some 
intimation, but without leavetaking, I separated myself from Lili.”®2 He started 
out in May, 1775; at Karlsruhe he met the Duke again, and was definitely invited 
to Weimar. He went on to Zurich, where he met Lavater and Bodmer. He 
climbed St. Gotthard, and looked longingly at Italy. Then the image of Lili 
regained ascendancy; he left his companions, turned homeward, and in 
September had Lili in his arms. But, back in his room, he felt again his old dread 
of marriage as imprisonment and stagnation. Lili resented his vacillation; they 
agreed to break off their betrothal; in 1776 she married Bemhard von 
Tiirckheim. 

The Duke, briefly at Frankfurt on his way back from Karlsruhe, offered to 
send a coach to take Goethe to Weimar. Goethe consented, made his 
arrangements, and waited for the appointed day. The coach did not come. Had he 
been played with and deceived? After some days of fretful delay, he started out 
for Italy. But at Heidelberg the promised coach caught up with him; the Duke’s 
emissary made explanations and apologies; Goethe accepted them. On 
November 7, 1775, he reached Weimar, aged twenty-six, torn as always between 
Eros and Destiny, longing for woman, but resolved to be great. 


IV. HERDER: 1744-76 


Hardly a month after Goethe’s arrival at Weimar he passed on to the Duke, 
with warm approval, Wieland’s suggestion that the vacant post of 
Generalsuperintendent of the clergy and the schools of the duchy be offered to 
Johann Gottfried Herder. The Duke agreed. 

Born at Mohrungen in East Prussia (August 25, 1744), Herder was, by 
geography and Baltic mists, akin to Immanuel Kant. His father was a poor 


schoolmaster and Pietist cantor, so that the boy had all the uses of adversity. 
From the age of five he suffered from a fistula in the right eye. Soon required to 
add to the family income, he left school to become secretary and servant to 
Sebastian Trescho, who made ; good living by writing handbooks of piety. 
Trescho had a library, which johann consumed. At eighteen he was sent to 
K@6nigsberg to have the fistula removed, and to study medicine at the university. 
The operation failed, and the dissection classes so upset the youth’s stomach that 
he turned from medicine to theology. 

He formed a friendship with Hamann, who taught him English, using Hamlet 
as a text; Herder learned almost all the play by heart. He attended Kant’s lectures 
on geography, astronomy, and Wolff’s philosophy; Kant liked him so much that 
he excused him from the fees charged for the courses. Herder supported himself 
by translating and tutoring, and from the age of twenty to twenty-five he taught 
in the cathedral school at Riga. At twenty-one he was ordained a Lutheran 
minister; at twenty-two he became a Freemason;®3 at twenty-three he was 
appointed adjutant pastor in two churches near Riga. He broke into print at 
twenty-two with a volume Uber die neuere deutsche Litteratur; he added a 
second and third tome to it a year later; Kant, Lessing, Nikolai, and Lavater were 
impressed by the young author’s learning, and they commended his appeal for a 
national literature liberated from foreign tutelage. 

Herder anticipated the Werther fashion by falling hopelessly in love with a 
married woman; he suffered so severe a physical and mental depression that he 
was given a leave of absence with promise of re-employment at a better salary 
on his return. He borrowed money, left Riga (May 23, 1769), and never saw it 
again. He went by ship to Nantes, stayed there four months, and passed to Paris. 
He met Diderot and d’Alembert, but he was never won to the French 
Enlightenment. 

His bent was aesthetic rather than intellectual. In Paris he began to collect 
primitive poetry, and found in it more delight than in the classic literature of 
France. He read Macpherson’s “Ossian” in a German translation, and 
pronounced these skillful imitations superior to most modern English verse after 
Shakespeare. He began in 1769 those essays in artistic and literary criticism 
which he called Wdldchen (groves); three volumes of these he published in his 
lifetime as Kritische Wdlder (Critical Woods). In February, 1770, he spent 
fourteen days in fruitful contact with Lessing at Hamburg. Then he joined the 
Prince of Holstein-Gottorp as tuter and companion, and traveled with him 
through western Germany. In Cassel he met Rudolph Raspe, professor of 
archaeology and soon to be author of Baron Miinchausen’s Narrative of His 
Marvelous Travels and Campaigns in Russia (1785). Raspe had called the 


attention of Germany to Thomas Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry in 
the year of its appearance (1765). Herder was strengthened in his belief that 
poets should abandon the Winckelmann-Lessing call for imitation of Greek 
classics, and should rather cling to the popular sources of their nation’s traditions 
in folk poetry and ballad history. 

Passing with the Prince to Darmstadt, Herder met its “Circle of Sensitives,” 
took kindly to their exaltation of sentiment, and especially appreciated the 
sentiments of Caroline Flachsland, the orphaned sister-in-law of Privy Councilor 
Andreas von Hesse. He was invited to preach in a local church. She heard him 
and was moved; they walked in the woods; they touched hands and he was 
moved. He proposed. She warned him that she lived on the charity of her sister, 
and could bring him no dowry; he replied that he was heavily in debt, had only 
the dimmest prospects, and was committed to accompany the Prince. They 
pledged each other no formal troth, but agreed to love each other by mail. On 
April 27, 1770, his party left for Mannheim. 

When it reached Strasbourg Herder, though he longed to see Italy, left the 
Prince. The fistula in his lachrymal gland blocked the tear duct to the nostril, 
causing constant pain. Dr. Lobstein, professor of gynecology at the university, 
promised that an operation would clear up the matter in three weeks. Herder 
submitted, without anesthetics, to repeated drilling of a channel through the bone 
to the nasal passage. Infection set in, and for almost six months Herder was 
confined to his hotel room, discouraged by the failure of the operation, and 
gloomy with doubts of his future. It was in this mood of suffering and pessimism 
that he met Goethe (September 4, 1770). “I was able to be present at the 
operation,” Goethe recalled, “and to be serviceable in many ways.”©4 He was 
inspired by Herder’s view that poetry arose instinctively among the people, not 
from “a few refined and cultivated men.”©5 When Herder left, his funds quite 
exhausted, Goethe “borrowed a sum of money for him,” which Herder later 
repaid. 

Reluctantly he accepted an invitation from Count Wilhelm zu Lippe, ruler of 
the little principality of Schaumburg-Lippe, in northwest Germany, to serve him 
as court preacher and consistory president in his modest capital, Biickeburg. In 
April, 1771, Herder left Strasbourg, visited Caroline at Darmstadt and Goethe at 
Frankfurt, and reached Biickeburg on the twenty-eighth. He found the Count an 
“enlightened despot” of a rigid disciplinarian cast. The town was provincial in 
everything but music, which was well supplied by Johann Christoph Friedrich 
Bach. Herder resigned himself to isola tion from the mainstream of German 
thought; but the books that he issued from his foot of earth powerfully affected 
that stream, and shared in forming the literary ideas of Sturm und Drang. He 


assured German authors that if they were to seek their inspiration in the roots of 
the nation and the life of the people they would in time outshine all that the 
French had done. In philosophy and science this prediction was verified. 

His Abhandlung tiber den Ursprung der Sprache (Treatise on the Origin of 
Language, 1772) won the prize that had been offered by the Berlin Academy in 
1770. While sincerely professing piety, Herder rejected the notion that language 
was a special creation of God; it was a human creation, naturally resulting from 
the processes of sensation and thought. Originally, he suggested, language and 
poetry were one as expressions of emotion, and verbs, expressing action, were 
the first “part of speech.”—Another volume, Auch eine Philosophie der 
Geschichte (One More Philosophy of History, 1774), presented history as “the 
natural philosophy of successive events.” Each civilization was a biological 
entity, a plant with its own birth, youth, maturity, decline, and death; it should be 
studied from the standpoint of its own time, without moral prepossessions based 
on another environment and age. Like the Romantics in general, Herder admired 
the Middle Ages as the age of imagination and feeling, of popular poetry and art, 
of rural simplicity and peace; by contrast, post-Reformation Europe was the 
worship of the state, of money, urban luxury, artificiality, and vice. He criticized 
the Enlightenment as the idolatry of reason, and compared it unfavorably with 
the classic cultures of Greece and Rome. In all the historic process Herder, like 
Bossuet, saw the hand of God, but sometimes the eloquent pastor forgot his 
theology, and thought that “the general change of the world was guided far less 
by man than by a blind fate.”66 

His loneliness moved him, despite his meager income, to ask Caroline and 
her brother-in-law might he come and make her his wife. They consented, and 
the lovers were married at Darmstadt on May 2, 1773. They returned to 
Biickeburg, and Herder borrowed money to make his rectory a pleasant home for 
his mate. She gave him a lifelong service and devotion. Through her a coolness 
that had developed between Herder and Goethe was ended, and when Goethe 
found himself in a position to recommend the pastor to a more remunerative 
post, he was happy to do it. On October 1, 1776, Herder and Caroline arrived in 
Weimar, and moved into the house that Goethe had prepared for them. Now only 
one member had yet to come of the quadrum-virate that was to make Weimar’s 
fame. 


V. SCHILLER’S WANDERJAHRE: 1759-87 


Johann Christoph Friedrich Schiller was born on November 10, 1759, at 
Marbach in Wiirttemberg. His mother was the daughter of the landlord of the 
Lion Inn. The father was a surgeon—later a captain—in the army of Duke Karl 


Eugen; he moved about with his regiment, but his wife stayed mostly in Lorch or 
Ludwigsburg. In those towns Friedrich received his education. His parents 
intended him for the ministry, but were persuaded by the Duke to send him, aged 
fourteen, to the Karlsschule at Ludwigsburg (later at Stuttgart), where the sons of 
officers were prepared for law, medicine, or an army career. The discipline was 
rigorously military; the studies were uncongenial to a lad almost femininely 
sensitive. Schiller reacted by imbibing all the rebel ideas that he could find, and 
pouring them (1779-80) into Die Rauber (The Robbers), a drama that surpassed 
Gotz von Berlichingen as an expression of Sturm und Drang. 

In 1780 Schiller was graduated in medicine, and became surgeon to a 
regiment at Stuttgart. His salary was slight; he lived in one room with Lieutenant 
Kapf; they prepared their own meals, chiefly of sausage, potatoes, and lettuce, 
and, on gala occasions, wine. He tried hard to be a man in the soldier’s sense of 
battle, beer, and bordellos; he visited the prostitutes who attended the camp;®67 
but he had no taste for vulgarity, for he idealized women as sacred mysteries to 
be approached with trembling reverence. His landlady, Luise Vischer, was a 
thirty-year-old widow, but when she played the harpsichord “my spirit left its 
mortal clay,’ and he wished he could be “fixed forever to thy lips, ... thy 
breath to drink,”©9—a novel way of suicide. 

He tried in vain to find a publisher for The Robbers; failing, he saved and 
borrowed, and paid for its printing himself (1781). Its success astonished even 
the twenty-two-year-old author. Carlyle thought it marked “an era in the 
Literature of the World;”79 but respectable Germany was shocked to find that the 
play left hardly any aspect of current civilization undamned. Schiller’s preface 
pointed out that the denouement showed the grandeur of conscience and the 
wickedness of revolt. 

Karl Moor, elder son of the aging Count Maximilian von Moor, is especially 
beloved by his father for his idealism and generosity, and is therefore envied and 
hated by his brother Franz. Karl goes off to the University of Leipzig, and 
imbibes the rebellious sentiments that were seething in the youth of Western 
Europe. Dunned for his debts, he denounces the heartless money-grubbers who 
“damn the Sadducee who fails to come to church regularly, although their own 
devotion consists in reckoning up their usurious gains at the very altar.”71 He 
loses all faith in the existing social order, joins a robber band, becomes its 
captain, pledges to be loyal to it till death, and comforts his conscience by 
playing Robin Hood. One of the band describes him: 


He does not commit murder, as we do, for the sake of plunder, and as to money ... he seems not 
to care a straw for it; his third of the booty, which belongs to him of right, he gives to orphans, or to 
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support promising youths at college. But should he happen to get into his clutches a country squire 
who grinds his peasants like cattle, or some gold-laced villain who warps the law to his own 
purposes, ... or any other chap of that kidney—then, my boy, he is in his element, and rages like a 
very devil.72 


Karl denounces the clergy as sycophants of power and secret worshipers of 
Mammon; “the best of them would betray the whole Trinity for ten shekels.”73 

Meanwhile Franz arranges that a false message should announce to the Count 
that Karl is dead. Franz becomes heir to the estate, and offers marriage to 
Amelia, who loves Karl alive or dead. Franz poisons his father, and quiets his 
qualms with atheism: “It has not yet been proved that there is an eye above this 
earth to take account of what passes on it. ... There is no God.”7”4 Karl hears of 
his brother’s crimes, leads his band to the paternal castle, besieges Franz, who 
prays desperately to God for help, and, none coming, kills himself. Amelia offers 
herself to Karl if he will leave his life of robbery; he longs to do so, but his 
followers remind him of his pledge to remain with them till death. He respects 
his pledge and turns away from Amelia; she begs him to kill her; he 
accommodates her; then, having arranged that a poor workingman should 
receive the reward for capturing him, he gives himself up to the law and the 
gallows. 

All this, of course, is nonsense. The characters and events are incredible, the 
style is bombastic, the speeches unbearable, the conception of woman 
romantically ideal. But it is powerful nonsense. There is in nearly all of us a 
secret sympathy with those who defy the law; we too sometimes feel ourselves 
“squeezed into stays” by the thousands of laws and ordinances that bind or mulct 
us; we are so accustomed to the benefits of law that we take them for granted; 
we have no natural sympathy with the police until lawlessness makes us its 
victim. So the printed play found fervent readers and applause, and the 
complaints of preachers and lawmakers that Schiller had idealized crime did not 
deter a reviewer from hailing Schiller as promising to be a German 
Shakespeare,’”° nor producers from proposing to stage the play. 

Baron Wolfgang Heribert von Dalberg offered to present it in the Na- 
tionaltheater at Mannheim if Schiller would provide a happier ending. He did: 
Moor marries Amelia instead of killing her. Without asking permission of Duke 
Karl Eugen, his military commander, Schiller slipped away from Stuttgart to 
attend the premiere on January 13, 1782. People came from Worms, Darmstadt, 
Frankfurt, and elsewhere to see the performance; August Iffland, one of the 
finest actors of that generation, played Karl; the audience shouted and sobbed its 
approval; no other German drama had ever received such an ovation;7® it was a 
high-water mark in Sturm und Drang. After the play Schiller was feted by the 


actors and courted by a Mannheim publisher; he found it hard to return to 
Stuttgart and resume his life as regimental surgeon. In May he escaped again to 
Mannheim to see another performance of The Robbers, and to discuss with 
Dalberg plans for a second drama. Back again with his regiment, he received a 
reproof from the Duke, and was forbidden to write any more plays. 

He could not accept such a prohibition. On September 22, 1782, accompanied 
by a friend, Andreas Streicher, he fled to Mannheim. He offered Dalberg a new 
play—Die Verschworung des Fiesko zu Genua (The Conspiracy of Fiesko at 
Genoa). He read it to the actors; they pronounced it a sad decline from The 
Robbers; Dalberg thought he might produce the play if Schiller revised it; 
Schiller spent weeks on this task; Dalberg rejected the result. Schiller found 
himself penniless. Streicher spent, in supporting him, the money he had saved to 
study music in Hamburg. When this ran out, Schiller welcomed an invitation to 
stay in Bauerbach in a cottage owned by Frau Henrietta von Wolzogen. There he 
wrote a third play, Kabale und Liebe (Intrigue and Love), and fell in love with 
Fraulein Lotte von Wolzogen, aged sixteen. She preferred a rival. Meanwhile 
Fiesko, published, had a good sale. Dalberg repented, and sent Schiller an 
invitation to be resident playwright for the Mannheim theater at three hundred 
florins per year. He agreed (July, 1783). 

Despite many unpaid debts, and one serious illness, Schiller, modestly lodged 
in Mannheim, had a year of precarious bliss. Fiesko received its premiere 
January 11, 1784; the incredibly happy ending which Dalberg had insisted upon 
spoiled it, and the play aroused no enthusiasm. But Kabale und Liebe was better 
constructed, had fewer orations, and showed a growing sense of the theater; 
some have pronounced it, from the theatrical point of view, the best of all 
German tragedies.”” After the initial performance (April 15, 1784) the audience 
gave it such tumultuous applause that Schiller rose from his seat in a box and 
bowed. 

His happiness was extreme and brief. He was not temperamentally fit to deal 
with actors, who were almost as high-strung as himself; he judged their acting 
strictly, and reproved them for not accurately memorizing their lines.78 He was 
unable to finish a third play, Don Carlos, by the stipulated time. When his 
contract as Theaterdichter neared expiration in September, 1784, Dalberg 
refused to renew it. Schiller had saved nothing, and was again faced with 
destitution and impatient creditors. 

About this time he published some letters, Philosophische Briefe, which 
indicate that religious doubts were added to his economic embarrassments. He 
could not accept the old theology, and yet his poetic spirit was revolted by such 
materialistic atheism as d’Holbach had expressed in Systéme de la nature (1770). 


He could no longer pray, but he envied those who could, and he described with a 
sense of great loss the comfort that religion was bringing to thousands of souls in 
suffering, grief, and the nearness of death.79 He kept his faith in free will, 
immortality, and an unknowable God, basing all, like Kant, on the moral 
consciousness. And he expressed memorably the ethic of Christ: “When I hate, I 
take something from myself; when I love, I become richer by what I love. To 
pardon is to receive a property that has been lost. Misanthropy is a protracted 
suicide.”80 

Amid these complications Christian Gottfried Kérner brought into Schiller’s 
life one of the finest friendships in literary history. In June, 1784, he sent to 
Schiller from Leipzig a letter of warm admiration, accompanied by portraits of 
himself, his fiancée Minna Stock, her sister Dora, and Dora’s fiancé Ludwig 
Huber, and a wallet that Minna had embroidered. Korner had been born in 1756 
(three years before Schiller) to the pastor of that same Thomaskirche where Bach 
a generation earlier had conducted so much enduring music. The youth became a 
licentiate in law at the age of twenty-one, and was now counselor to the Upper 
Consistory in Dresden. Schiller, pressed with troubles, delayed reply till 
December 7. Korner answered: “We offer you our friendship without reserve. 
Come to us as soon as possible.”8! 

Schiller hesitated. He had made friendships in Mannheim, and had had 
several amours, especially (1784) with Charlotte von Kalb, who had been 
married only a year before. At Darmstadt, in December, 1784, he met Duke Karl 
August of Saxe-Weimar, read to him the first act of Don Carlos, and received 
the title of Rat, or honorary councilor; but no offer came of a place in the 
Weimar firmament. He decided to accept K6rner’s invitation to Leipzig. On 
February 10, 1785, he sent to his unknown admirer an emotional appeal that 
shows him near the breaking point: 


While half of Mannheim is rushing to the theater ... I fly to you, dearest friends. ... Since your 
last letter the thought has never left me that we were meant for each other. Do not misjudge my 
friendship because it may seem somewhat hasty. Nature waives ceremony in favor of certain beings. 
Noble souls are held together by a delicate thread which often proves lasting. . . . 

If you will make allowances for a man who cherishes great ideas and has performed only small 
acts; who as yet can only surmise from his follies that Nature has destined him for something; who 
demands unbounded love and yet knows not what he can offer in return; but who can love 
something beyond himself, and has no greater torment than the thought that he is very far from 
being what he desires to be; if a man of this stamp may aspire to your friendship ours will be eternal, 
for I am that man. Perhaps you will love Schiller; even should your esteem for the poet have 
declined. 


This letter was interrupted, but was resumed on February 22. 


I cannot remain any longer in Mannheim.... I must visit Leipzig, and make your acquaintance. My 
soul thirsts for new food—for better men—for friendship, affection, and love. I must be near you, 
and, by your conversation and company, freshness will be breathed into my wounded spirit. ... You 
must give me new life, and I shall become more than I ever was before. I shall be happy—I never 
yet was happy. ... Will you welcome me?82 


Korner answered on March 3, “We will welcome you with open arms”; and 
he paid G. J. Gdschen, a Leipzig publisher, to send Schiller an advance payment 
for future essays.85 When the poet reached Leipzig (March 17, 1785) K6rner 
was absent in Dresden, but his fiancée, her sister, and Huber revived Schiller 
with food and solicitous hospitality. Gdschen took to him at once. “I cannot 
describe to you,” he wrote, “how grateful and accommodating Schiller is when 
given critical advice, and how much he labors at his own moral development.”®4 

Korner met Schiller for the first time at Leipzig on July 1, and then returned 
to Dresden. “Heaven brought us together in a wonderful manner,” Schiller wrote 
to him, “and our friendship is a miracle.” But he added that he was again 
approaching bankruptcy.®5 Kérner sent him money, assurance, and advice: 


Should you be in want of more, write to me, and by return post I will send you any amount ... If I 
were ever so rich, and could ... place you above ever wanting the necessaries of life, still I would 
not dare do it. I know that you are capable of earning wherewith to provide for all your wants as 
soon as you put your hand to the work. But allow me at least for one year to place you above the 
necessity of working. I can spare it without being worse off myself; and you can repay me, if you 
like, at your own convenience.86 


K6mer’s generosity was all the more remarkable since he was preparing for 
marriage. The wedding took place at Dresden on August 7, 1785. In September 
Schiller joined them, and he lived with them, or at their expense, till July 20, 
1787. It was about this time—perhaps amid the happiness of the newlyweds— 
that he composed his most famous poem, An die Freude, the Ode to Joy that 
became the crown of the Ninth Symphony. Everyone knows Beethoven’s 
stirring melody, but few of us, outside of Germany, know Schiller’s words. They 
began with a call to universal love, and ended with a summons to revolution: 


Freude, sch éner G 6tterfunken 
Tochter aus Elysium, 

Wir betreten feuertrunken 
Himmlische, dein Heiligtum. 

Deine Zauber binden wieder 

Was die Mode streng gesteilt, 

Alle Menschen werden Br tider 

Wo dein sanfter FI tigel weilt. 

Chorus: Seid umschlungen, Millionen! 
Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt! 


Br tider— tiberm Sternenzelt 
Muss ein lieber Vater wohnen. 


Wem der grosse Wurf gelungen 
Eines Freundes Freund zu sein, 
Wer ein holdes Weib errungen, 
Mische seinen Jubel ein! 
Ja—wer auch nur eine Seele 

Sein nennt auf dem Erdenrund, 
Und wer’s nie gekonnt, der steble 
Weinend sich aus diesem Bund. 
Chorus: Was den grossen Ring bewohnet, 
Huldige der Sympathie! 

Zu den Sternen leitet sie 

Wo der Unbekannte thronet. . . . 


Festen Mut in schweren Leiden 

Hilfe wo die Unschuld weint. 

Ewigkeit geschwornen Eiden, 

Wahrheit gegen Freund und Feind, 

M Anerstolz vor K 6nigsthronen, 

Br tider, g ait es Gut und Blut; 

Dem Verdienste seine Kronen, 

Untergang der Ltigenbrut! 

Chorus: Schliesst den heilgen Zirkel dichter, 


Schw Grt bei diesem goldnen Wein, 
Dem Gel tibde treu zu sein, 
Schw Ort es bei dem Sternenrichter! 


Joy of flame celestial fashioned, 
Daughter of Elysium, 


By that holy fire impassioned 
To thy sanctuary we come. 


Thine the spells that reunited 
Those estranged by custom dread; 


Every man or brother plighted 
Where thy gentle wings are spread. 
Chorus: Millions in our arms we gather; 
To the world our kiss is sent! 
Past the starry firmament, 
Brothers, dwells a loving Father. 


Who that height of bliss has provéd 
Once a friend of friends to be, 
Who has won a maid beloved, 
Join us in our jubilee. 
Whoso holds a heart in keeping— 
One in all the world his own— 
Who has failed, let him with weeping 
From our fellowship be gone. 
Chorus: All the mighty globe contained! 
Homage to Compassion pay! 
To the stars she leads the way 
Where the unknown Godhead reigneth. . . . 


Hearts in direst need unquailing, 
Aid to innocence in woe; 
Troth eternally unfailing, 
Loyalty to friend and foe! 
Fronting kings, and manly spirit, 
Though it cost us wealth and blood! 
Crowns to naught save noblest merit, 
Death to all the Liars’ brood! 
Chorus: Close the holy circle. Ever 


Swear it by the wine of gold! 
Swear these sacred vows to hold, 
Swear it by the stars’ Lawgiver! 


For two years K6rner supported Schiller, hoping that the poet would beat into 
presentable shape the drama that was to portray the conflict between Philip II 
and his son Carlos. But Schiller dallied so long with the play that he lost the 
mood in which he had begun it; perhaps more reading of history had altered his 
view of Philip; in any case, he changed the plot out of unity and sequence. 


Meanwhile (February, 1787) he fell in love with Henrietta von Arnim, and love 
letters consumed his ink, while Henrietta shopped for a richer suitor. K6rmer 
persuaded Schiller to isolate himself in a suburb until he had finished his play. 
At last it was complete (June, 1787), and the Hamburg theater offered to produce 
it. Schiller’s spirits and pride revived; perhaps now he might be judged worthy to 
join the galaxy of literary lights that shone around Duke Karl August. Kérner, 
relieved, agreed that there was no future for the poet in Dresden. Besides, 
Charlotte von Kalb was in Weimar, husbandless and beckoning. On July 20, 
after many farewells, Schiller drove out from Dresden into a new life. On the 
morrow he was in Weimar, and the great circle was complete. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Weimar in Flower 


1775-1805 


I. WIELAND SEQUEL: 1775—1813 


Mozart, seeing Wieland at Mannheim in 1777, described his face as 
“frightfully ugly, covered with pockmarks, and he had a long nose; ... aside 
from that he is ... a most gifted fellow. ... People stare at him as if he had 
dropped from heaven.”! The stormy petrels of Sturm und Drang disliked him 
because he laughed at their rebel ecstasies, but Weimar liked him because he 
sweetened his satires with grace and a general absolution for mankind, and 
because he bore with good humor the repeated irruption of new stars in the 
literary sky where he could have claimed priority. Goethe’s autobiography 
commemorated him gratefully.2 Schiller at first encounter thought him vain and 
melancholy; but “the footing on which he at once placed himself toward me 
shows confidence, love, and esteem.” “We will shortly open our hearts to each 
other,” said the older to the younger poet; “we will assist each other in turn’;4 
and he proved faithful to this promise. “Wieland and I draw daily closer 
together. ... He never omits an occasion for saying a kind word.” 

Wieland competed successfully with the newcomers by issuing in 1780 a 
poetic romance, Oberon, about a knight who is rescued from a hundred fairies, 
and from the quagmire charms of an overheated queen, by the magic wand of the 
prince of fairies. When Goethe had to sit for a portrait, and wished to remain 
quiet for an hour, he asked Wieland to read parts of the epic to him. “Never,” 
Wieland reported, “have I seen anyone so happy over the work of another as 
Goethe was.”6 John Quincy Adams translated the poem while he was United 
States minister to Prussia in 1797-1801, and James Planché took from it the 
libretto for Weber’s opera (1826). 

The March, 1798, number of Wieland’s Neue teutsche Merkur contained an 
article—presumably by Wieland—which remarkably presaged coming events. It 
noted the chaos into which France had fallen since 1789; it recommended the 
appointment of a dictator, as in the crises of republican Rome; and it nominated 
young Bonaparte, then having trouble in Egypt, as clearly fitted for the task. 
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When Napoleon had in effect conquered Germany he met Wieland in Weimar 
and in Erfurt (1808), talked with him about Greek and Roman history and 
literature, and honored him, among German authors, as second only to Goethe.’ 

On January 25, 1813, Goethe wrote in his diary, “Wieland buried today,” and 
sent the news to a friend at Karlsbad: “Our good Wieland has left us... . On 
September 3 we still quite festively celebrated his eightieth birthday. There was 
a beautiful balance of tranquillity and activity in his life. With a remarkable 
deliberateness, without any impassioned striving or crying, he contributed an 
infinite amount to the intellectual culture of the nation.”8 


II. HERDER AND HISTORY: 1777—1803 


“T have just left Herder,” Schiller wrote in July, 1787. “. . . His conversation 
is brilliant, his language warm and powerful; but his feelings are swayed by love 
and hate.”9 

Herder’s duties at Weimar were multifarious, and allowed him little time for 
writing. As chaplain to the Duke he performed the baptisms, confirmations, 
marriages, and funerals of the ducal family and the court. As 
Generalsuperintendent of the duchy he supervised clerical conduct and 
appointments, attended consistory meetings, and preached sermons as orthodox 
as his private doubts would permit. The schools of the duchy were under his 
management, and became a model for all Germany. These responsibilities, 
added to his fistula and general ill-health, made him irritable, and gave his 
conversation, now and then, what Goethe called a “vicious bite.”!° For three 
years (1780-83) he and Goethe avoided each other; the Duke resented some of 
Herder’s sermons (“After such a sermon,” said Goethe, “there’s nothing left for 
a prince but to abdicate”!!); and the amiable Wieland remarked, in 1777, “I’d 
like to have a dozen pyramids between Herder and me.”!2 Weimar learned to 
make clinical allowances for its Dean Swift, and his pleasant wife Caroline 
counteracted some of his bite. On August 28, 1783, Goethe took advantage of 
this being the birthday of himself and Herder’s eldest son to invite the Herders to 
dinner; councilor and Generalsuperintendent were reconciled, and Goethe wrote 
that “the wretched clouds that so long separated us have been dispelled, and, I 
am convinced, forever.”!3 A month later he added: “I know no one of a nobler 
heart or a more liberal spirit”;!4 and Schiller noted in 1787, “Herder is a 
passionate admirer of Goethe—he almost idolizes him.”!5 In time Wieland and 
Herder became understanding friends,!© and in the salon of Anna Amalie it was 
these two, rather than Goethe or Schiller, who led the conversation and won the 
Dowager Duchess’s heart.17 


Amid his administrative chores Herder pursued primitive poetry, gathered 
specimens from a dozen nations, and from Orpheus to Ossian, and published 
them in an anthology, Volkslieder (1778), which became a fountain-head of the 
Romantic movement in Germany. While Goethe was preparing a return to 
classical ideals, forms, and styles, and to restraint of emotion by intellect, Herder 
counseled a reaction against eighteenth-century rationalism and seventeenth- 
century formalism to medieval faith, legends, lays, and ways. 

In 1778 the Bavarian Academy offered a prize for the best essay “On the 
Effects of Poetry upon the Customs and Morals of the Nations.” Herder’s 
contribution was crowned, and was published by the Academy in 1781. It traced 
what the author considered the deterioration of poetry, among the Hebrews, the 
Greeks, and the North Europeans, from an early bardic expression of popular 
history, feelings, and ideas, in free and flowing rhythms, into a “refined” and 
scholastic exercise, counting syllables, wrenching rhymes, venerating rules, and 
losing the vitality of the people in the deadening artificialities of city life. The 
Renaissance, Herder held, had taken literature away from the people and 
imprisoned it in courts, and printing had replaced the living minstrel with the 
book. In another essay, “On the Spirit of Hebrew Poetry” (1783), Herder, who 
had made himself a good Hebraist, proposed that the Book of Genesis should be 
read as poetry, not as science; and he suggested that such poetry could convey as 
much truth through symbolism as science does through “fact.” 

His religious faith struggled to maintain itself despite his wide reading in 
science and history. In his first year at Weimar he was suspected of being an 
atheist, a freethinker, a Socinian, an “enthusiast” (mystic).18 He had read the 
Wolfenbiittel Fragments of Reimarus as published by Lessing, and was 
sufficiently impressed to doubt the divinity of Christ.19 He was not an atheist, 
but he accepted Spinoza’s pantheism. He told Jacobi in 1784, “I do not 
recognize an extramundane God.”29 He followed Lessing in studying and 
defending Spinoza; “I must confess that this philosophy makes me very 
happy.”2! He devoted to Spinoza the opening chapters of Gott, einige Gesprdche 
(God, Some Conversations, 1787); in this treatise God lost personal form and 
became the energy and spirit of the universe, unknowable except in the order of 
the world and the spiritual consciousness of man.22 However, in tracts addressed 
to the clergy Herder accepted the supernatural quality of Christ’s miracles, and 
the immortality of the soul.23 

He brought the scattered elements of his philosophy into a comparatively 
ordered whole in a massive masterpiece which he modestly entitled Ideen zur 
Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit (Ideas for a Philosophy of the 
History of Mankind), one of the epochal, seminal books of the eighteenth 


century. It appeared in four parts in 1784, 1785, 1787, and 1791. That so vast an 
undertaking should have neared completion amid Herder’s official 
responsibilities is evidence of a strong character and a good wife. So Herder 
wrote to Hamann, May 10, 1784: “In my whole life I have not written any work 
with so many troubles and exhaustions from within, and so many disturbances 
from without, as I have this one; so that if my wife, who is the real autor autoris 
[author of the author] of my writings—and Goethe, who accidentally got to see 
Book I—had not incessantly encouraged me and urged me on, everything would 
have remained in the Hades of the unborn.”24 

Part I begins with a frankly secular story of “creation,” based on current 
astronomy and geology, and making no use of the Bible except as poetry. Life 
did not evolve from matter, for matter itself is alive. Body and mind are not 
separate and opposed substances, they are two forms of one force, and every cell 
in every organism contains, in some degree, both forms. There is no external 
design visible in nature, but there is an internal design—the mysterious and 
“perfect determination” of each seed to develop into a specific organism with all 
its own complex and characteristic parts. Herder does not derive man from lower 
animals, but he sees him as a member of the animal kingdom, fighting like other 
organisms for sustenance and survival. Man became man by taking erect stature, 
which developed in him a sensory system based upon sight and hearing rather 
than upon smell and taste; forefeet became hands, free for grasping, 
manipulation, comprehension, thought. The highest product of God or nature is 
the conscious mind acting with reason and freedom, and destined to immortality. 

Part II of the [deen starts with the assumption that man is by nature good; it 
renews the argument for the relative excellence and happiness of primitive 
societies, and deprecates the Kantian—later Hegelian—notion that the state is 
the goal of human development. Herder despised the state as he knew it. “In 
great states,’ he wrote, “hundreds must go hungry so that one can strut and 
wallow in luxury; tens of thousands are oppressed and driven to death so that 
one crowned fool or wise man can carry out his fancy.”25 

In Part HI Herder praised Athens for its comparative democracy, which 
allowed culture to spread into many strata of the population. Rome, building its 
wealth on conquest and slavery, developed a narrow culture that left the people 
in poverty and ignorance. In all this history Herder saw no Providence; it was 
too evil to be divine. God, being one with nature, lets matters take their course 
according to natural law and human stupidity. Nevertheless, by the very struggle 
for existence, some progress emerges from the chaos; mutual aid, social order, 
morals, and law are developed as means of survival, and man moves slowly 
toward a humane humanity. Not that there is a continuous line of progress; this 


cannot be, for each national culture is a unique entity, with its own inherent 
character, its own language, religion, moral code, literature, and art; and, like 
any organism, each culture, barring accidents, tends to grow to its natural 
maximum, after which it declines and dies. There is no guarantee that later 
cultures will excel earlier ones, but the contributions of each culture are better 
transmitted to its successors, and so the human heritage grows. 

Part IV lauds Christianity as the mother of Western civilization. The medieval 
papacy served a good purpose in checking the despotism of rulers and the 
individualism of states; the Scholastic philosophers, though they wove 
meaningless webs with ponderous words, sharpened the terms and tools of 
reason; and the medieval universities gathered, preserved, and transmitted much 
of Greek and Roman culture, something even of Arabic and Persian science and 
philosophy. So the intellectual community grew too numerous and subtle for the 
custodians of power; the cake of custom was broken, and the modern mind 
declared itself free. 

Between the third and fourth installments of the [deen Herder realized his 
long-deferred hope of seeing Italy. Johann Friedrich Hugo von Dalberg, Catholic 
privy councilor to the Archbishop-Elector of Trier, invited Herder to accompany 
him on a grand tour, all expenses paid. The Duke of SaxeWeimar—and Caroline 
—gave him leave of absence, and Herder left Weimar August 7, 1788. When he 
joined Dalberg in Augsburg he found that Dalberg’s mistress was an important 
member of the party. Her presence and her demands shared with ill-health in 
souring the trip for Herder. In October Anna Amalie arrived in Rome; Herder 
left Dalberg and joined her entourage. He liked Angelica Kauffmann too much 
for Caroline’s liking, and Caroline’s letters spoke too often and fondly of 
Goethe. Herder, having heard of Goethe’s life in Rome, resumed his bite: “My 
journey here,” he wrote, “has unfortunately made Goethe’s selfish existence, 
which is inwardly altogether unconcerned about others, clearer to me than I 
could desire. He can’t help it, so let him be.”26 

He returned to Weimar July 9, 1789. Five days later the Bastille fell, and 
Herder changed his writing plans. He completed Part IV of the Ideen, then put 
the book aside, and, instead, wrote Briefe zur Beforderung der Humani-tdt 
(Letters for the Advancement of Humanity, 1793-97). He began with cautiously 
approving the French Revolution; he welcomed the collapse of French 
feudalism, and shed no tears over the secularization of the Catholic Church in 
France.2” When the Duke and Goethe went off to face the French at Valmy, and 
came back sore with defeat, Herder suppressed those early Briefe, and devoted 
the remainder to praise of geniuses safely dead. 


In his old age he lost none of his relish for intellectual combat. He countered 
Kant’s criticism of the [deen with an incisive attack upon the Critique of Pure 
Reason. He called that book a monstrous jugglery of words with metaphysical 
phantoms, like “synthetic judgments a priori”; he denied the subjectivity of 
space and time; and he accused Kant of bringing back into psychology the 
“faculties” into which the Scholastic philosophers had allegedly divided the 
mind. He suggested, prophetically, that philosophy might make a new approach 
through a logical analysis of language—for reasoning is internal speech. 

Goethe largely agreed with Herder’s criticism of Kant, but this did not protect 
him from an occasional bite. When the two were staying under the same roof at 
Jena in 1803 Goethe read, to a gathering that included Herder, some parts of his 
new drama, Die natiirliche Tochter. Herder praised the play to others, but when 
the author asked for his opinion he could not resist a pun about the boy that 
Goethe’s mistress had borne him: “I like your natural son better than your 
Natural Daughter.” Goethe did not appreciate the wit. The two men never saw 
each other again. Herder retired into the seclusion of his Weimar home, and died 
there December 18, 1803—two years before Schiller, ten before Wieland, 
twenty-nine before Goethe. Duke Karl August, who had often been offended by 
him, had him buried with high honors in the Church of Sts. Peter and Paul. 


III. GOETHE COUNCILOR: 1775-86 


Goethe was welcomed to Weimar by all but the politicians. “I must tell you,” 
wrote Wieland to Lavater, November 13, 1775, “that Goethe has been with us 
since Tuesday last, and that within three days I have conceived so deep an 
affection for this magnificent person—I so thoroughly see into him, feel and 
understand him—as you can far better imagine than I can describe.”28 In that 
same month a member of the court wrote to Goethe’s parents: “Conceive of your 
son as the most intimate friend of our dear Duke, ... loved to adoration, too, by 
all the good ladies hereabout.”29 

But there were clouds. The Duke relished wild hunts and drinking; Goethe at 
first accompanied him in both; Klopstock publicly charged the poet with 
corrupting a virtuous prince. Luise feared that Goethe would alienate her 
husband from her; actually he used his influence to bring the Duke back to the 
Duchess despite the fact that the marriage had not been one of love. Some 
officials distrusted Goethe as a Sturm und Drang radical with pagan beliefs and 
romantic dreams. Several gladiators of that movement—Lenz, Klinger, and more 
—rushed to Weimar, introduced themselves as Goethe’s friends, and clamored 
for plums. When Goethe took a fancy to a garden house—outside the city gate 
but near the ducal castle—Karl August lost Goethe some public good will by 


evicting the tenants so that Goethe might move in (April 21, 1776). There the 
poet found relief from court etiquette, and learned to grow vegetables and 
flowers. For three years he lived there all the year round, then only in the 
summer till 1782, when he moved to a spacious mansion in the town to attend to 
his mounting duties as a member of the government. 

The Duke had thought of him as a poet, and had invited him to Weimar as a 
literary ornament to his court. But he perceived that the twenty-six-year-old 
author of a rebel play and a tearful romance was becoming a man of practical 
judgment. He appointed Goethe to a Bureau of Works, and asked him to look 
into the condition and operation of the mines at Ilmenau. Goethe did this with 
such assiduity and intelligence that Karl August determined to add him to the 
Privy Council that administered the duchy. A senior member protested against 
this sudden infusion of poetry, and threatened to resign. The Duke and the 
Dowager appeased him, and on June 11, 1776, Goethe became Geheimer 
Legationsrat— privy councilor of legation—at an annual salary of twelve 
hundred thalers. He reduced his attentions to the ladies. “For long now,” 
Wieland informed Merck on June 24, “from the moment that he decided to 
devote himself to the Duke and the Duke’s affairs, he has behaved with faultless 
wisdom and with worldly circumspection.”2° In 1778 Goethe was advanced to 
the then peaceful post of minister of war, and in 1799 to full membership in the 
Privy Council. He attempted some reforms, but found himself thwarted by 
vested interests at the top and public apathy below; soon he himself was a 
complete conservative. In 1781 he was made president of the Ducal Chamber. In 
1782 he was given by Joseph II a patent of nobility, and became von Goethe. “In 
those days,” he told Eckermann forty-five years later, “I felt so satisfied with 
myself that if I had been made a prince I should not have thought the change so 
very remarkable.”3! 

Interwoven with his political career was the most lasting, intense, and 
poignant love affair in his life. Hear Dr. Johann Zimmermann’s quite un-medical 
description of one of his patients in November, 1775: 


The Baroness von Stein, wife of the Chamberlain and Master of the Horse, has extraordinarily 
large black eyes of the highest beauty. Her voice is gentle and repressed. No one can fail to mark on 
her face ... seriousness, gentleness, kindliness, ... virtue, and profound sensibility. The manners of 
the court, which she possesses to perfection, have been transformed in her case into rare and high 
simplicity. She is very pious, with a touching and almost ecstatic elevation of soul. From her 
exquisite carriage and her almost professional skill in dancing one would hardly infer the tranquil 
moonlight ... which fills her heart with peace. She is thirty-three years old. She has several children, 
and weak nerves. Her cheeks are red, her hair quite black, her complexion ... of an Italian hue.32 


Born in 1742, Charlotte von Schardt had married Baron Josias Gottlob von 
Stein in 1764. By 1772 she had borne seven children, of whom four were now 
dead. When Goethe met her she was still ailing from repeated pregnancies, and 
her sense of frailty entered into the modesty and diffidence of her character. 
Goethe idealized her, for he had the blood of a youth and the imagination of a 
poet, accustomed and commissioned to embellish reality; yet he did not exceed 
her physician in glorifying her. She was something new in his rosary of women: 
she was an aristocrat, in whom fine manners seemed inborn, and Goethe saw her 
as enshrined in nobility. It was one result of their relationship that she 
transmitted to him the manners of her class, and schooled him in self-possession, 
ease, moderation, and courtesy. She was grateful for his love as restoring her 
interest in life, but she accepted it as a woman of breeding receives the adoration 
of a youth seven years younger than herself—as the growth pains of an eager 
spirit seeking experience and fulfillment. 

It was not love at first sight; six weeks after joining the Weimar circle he was 
still writing verses about “lovely Lili” Schénemann.32 But on December 29, 
1775, Dr. Zimmermann remarked Goethe’s awakening to “new virtues and 
beauties in Charlotte.” By January 15 he was trying to resist the incipient 
enthrallment; “I am glad to get away and wean myself from you,” he told her; by 
January 28 he had quite surrendered. “Dear Angel,” he wrote to her, “I’m not 
coming to the court. I feel too happy to stand the crowd. ... Suffer me to love 
you as I do.” And on February 23: “I must tell you, O you chosen among 
women, that you have placed a love in my heart which makes me joyful.”54 

She wrote many letters in return, but from this first period only one survives. 
“T had so detached myself from the world, but now it grows dear to me again, 
dear through you. My heart reproaches me; I feel that I torment both myself and 
you. Six months ago I was so ready to die, and I am ready no longer.”35 He was 
in ecstasy. “There is no explanation for what this woman does to me,” he told 
Wieland, “. . . unless you accept the theory of transmigration. Oh, yes, once we 
were man and wife!”3° He took the matrimonial privilege of quarreling and 
making up. Charlotte to Zimmermann, May, 1776: “He stormed away from me a 
week ago, and then returned with overflowing love. ... What will he end by 
making of me?”37 Apparently she insisted upon their love remaining Platonic, 
and he was too passionate to leave it so. “If I am not to live with you,” he told 
her, “your love avails me no more than that of others who are absent.”3® But on 
the next day: “Forgive me for making you suffer. I’ll try hereafter to bear it 
alone.”’39 

He was desolate when she went to far-north Pyrmont for a cure, but when she 
returned she visited him at Ilmenau (August 5-6, 1776). On August 8 he wrote: 


“Your presence has had a wondrous effect upon me. ... When I think that you 
were here in my cave with me, and that I held your hand, while you leaned over 
me ... Your relationship to me is both sacred and strange. ... There are no words 
for it, and the eyes of men cannot perceive it.”40 Almost five years after their 
first meeting he was still warm. So, on September 12, 1780, lonely in Zillbach: 
“Whenever I awake from my dreams, I find that I still love you and long for you. 
Tonight, as we were riding along and saw the lit windows of a house ahead, I 
thought: If only she were there to be our hostess. This is a rotten hole, and yet, if 
I could live quietly here all winter long with you, I’d like it very well.”4! And on 
March 12, 1781: 


My soul has so grown into yours that, as you know, I am inseparably tied to you, and neither 
height nor depth can part us. I wish there were some vow or sacrament which would bind me to you 
visibly and according to some law. How precious that would be! And surely my novitiate was long 
enough for me to take all due thought ... The Jews have cords which they bind about their arms in 
the act of prayer. Thus I bind about my arm your dear cord when I address my prayer to you, and 
desire you to impart to me your goodness, wisdom, moderation, and patience. 


Some have interpreted the expired “novitiate,” or period of probation, as 
indicating Charlotte’s physical surrender;42 and yet he wrote to her, six years 
later: “Dear Lotte, you do not know what violence I have done to myself, and 
still do, and how the thought that I do not possess you ... exhausts and consumes 
me.”43 If consummation came the secret was well kept. Baron von Stein, who 
did not die till 1793, bore with the liaison with the courtesy of an eighteenth- 
century gentleman. Occasionally Goethe ended his letters with “Regards to 
Stein.”44 

He had learned to love her children too, feeling more and more keenly the 
lack of his own. In the spring of 1783 he persuaded her to allow her ten-year-old 
boy, Fritz, to stay with him for extended visits, even to accompany him on long 
trips. One of her letters to Fritz (September, 1783) shows her maternal side, and 
the human hearts behind the dehumanized fagade of history: 


I am so glad that you don’t forget me out in the beautiful world, and that you write me in 
tolerably, though not very well-formed, letters. Since you’re staying much longer than I expected, 
I’m afraid that your clothes won’t be looking very well. If they get soiled, and you too, tell Privy 
Councilor Goethe just to throw my dear little Fritz into the water. ... Try to appreciate your good 
luck, and do your best to please the Councilor by your behavior. Your father wishes to be 
remembered to you.45 


By 1785 Goethe’s passion had subsided into long silences. In May, 1786, 
Charlotte complained that “Goethe thinks a great deal and says nothing.”46 She 
was now forty-four, he was thirty-seven, and was retiring into himself. Often he 


went to Jena to get away from the Weimar court and seek rejuvenation among 
students. He had always refreshed himself with nature, climbing the Brocken (a 
3,747-foot peak in the Harz Mountains, long associated with the Faust legend), 
and traveling with the Duke in Switzerland (September, 1779, to January, 1780). 
Sometimes, in retrospect, he felt that “during the first ten years of my official 
and court life at Weimar I scarcely accomplished anything”’4” in the way of 
literature or science. But it was good that the poet had been crossed with the 
administrator, and that the half-spoiled youth and faithless lover had been 
disciplined by the responsibilities of office and the deferment of amorous 
victory. He made use of every experience, and grew with every defeat. “The best 
thing about me is that deep inner stillness in which I live and grow, despite the 
world, and through which I gain what the world can never take from me.”48 
Nothing was lost on him; everything found expression somewhere in his works; 
finally he was all the best of intellectual Germany fused into an integrated 
whole. 

Two of his greatest poems belong to this period: the marriage of philosophy 
and religion, poetry and prose, in Die Natur; and the most perfect of his lyrics— 
the second of those called “Wanderers Nachtlied”—which he carved on the 
walls of a hunting lodge on September 7, 1780,49 perhaps in a mood of restless 
longing: 


Uber alien Gipfeln 

1st Ruh; 

In alien Wipfeln 

Spurest du 

Kaum einen Hauch; 

Die Végelein schweigen im Walde. 
Warte nur! Balde 

Ruhest du auch. 

O’er all the hilltops 

Is quiet now; 

In all the treetops 

Hearest thou 

Hardly a breath; 

The birds are asleep in the trees. 
Wait: soon like these 

Thou too shalt rest.5° 


Another of Goethe’s famous lyrics belongs to this stage of his development: the 
somber “Erlk6nig” which Schubert put to music. When has the child’s sense of 
mystic beings pervading nature been more vividly expressed than in this swift 


fantasy of the dying child who sees the “king of the elves” coming to snatch it 
from the arms of its father? 

Now, too, Goethe wrote in prose three dramas: Egmont (1775), Iphigenie auf 
Tauris (1779), and Torquato Tasso (1780)—fruit enough for five political years. 
Egmont was not produced till 1788. Iphigenie was presented at the Weimar 
theater on April 6, 1779 (six weeks before the premiére of Gluck’s opera of the 
same name); but it was so transformed, as well as versified, during Goethe’s stay 
in Rome that it will be better viewed as a product of Goethe’s classic phase. 
Tasso also was remodeled and versified in Italy, but it belongs here as part of 
Goethe’s enchantment with Charlotte von Stein. On April 19, 1781, he wrote to 
her: “All that Tasso says is addressed to you.”>! Taking him at his word, she 
identified herself with Leonora, Goethe with Tasso, and Karl August with the 
Duke of Ferrara. 

Goethe readily accepted the legend that Tasso’s mental breakdown at the 
Ferrara court was intensified, if not brought on, by an unhappy love affair with a 
sister of Alfonso II (r. 1559-97)52 He doubtless had himself in mind when he 
described the working of Tasso’s poetic mind: 


His eye scarce lingers on this earthly scene; 
To nature’s harmony his ear is tuned. 

What history offers, and what life presents, 
His bosom promptly and with joy receives. 
The widely scattered is by him combined, 
And his quick feeling animates the dead. .. . 
Thus, moving in his own enchanted sphere, 
The wondrous man doth still allure us on 
To wander with him and partake his joy. 
Though seeming to approach us, he remains 
Remote as ever; and perchance his eye, 
Resting on us, sees spirits in our place.°3 


And Leonora, the stately princess who accepts the poet’s love but bids him 
restrain his ardor within protocol, may well be Charlotte von Stein holding 
Goethe’s passion this side of adultery. Tasso proclaims—and here both poets 
speak— 


Whatever in my song doth reach the heart 
And find an echo there, I owe to one, 

And one alone! No image undefined 
Hovered before my soul, approaching now 
In radiant glory, to retire again. 

I have myself, with mine own eyes, beheld 
The type of every virtue, every grace.54 
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Duke Alfonso resembles Karl August in patience with the poet’s tantrums, 
amours, and reveries, and, like him, mourns the poet’s delay in finishing a 
promised masterpiece: 


After each slow advance he leaves his task; 
He ever changeth, and can ne’er conclude55— 


which well describes Goethe’s piecemeal composition, and his procrastination 
with Wilhelm Meister and Faust. Another princess praises Alfonso-Karl August 
for giving Tasso-Goethe a chance to mature by contact with affairs: and here rise 
famous lines: 


Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille; 
Sich ein Charakter in dem Strom der Welt. 


“Talent forms itself in quiet; character takes form in the stream of the world.”>°® 
But the correlation between the two poets fades at the end: Tasso shows none of 
Goethe’s capacity for swimming in the worldly stream; he sinks into his realm of 
dreams, throws caution and proportion to the winds, clasps the startled princess 
in his arms, and goes insane when she removes herself from his embrace and his 
life. Perhaps Goethe felt that he had skirted that precipice. 

He often thought of Italy as an escape from a situation that threatened his 
mind. About this time, in the first form of Wilhelm Meister, he composed for 
Mignon a song of longing that fitted his own hopes rather than Mignon’s: 


Kennst du das Land, wo die Zitronen bltihn, 
Im dunken Laub die Gold-Orangen gliihn, 
Ein sanfter Wind vom blauen Himmel weht, 
Die Myrte still und hoch der Lorbeer steht: 
Kennst du es wohl? Dahin! Dahin! 

MGocht ich mit dir, O mein Geliebte, ziehn!! 


Weimar was beautiful, but it was not warm. And the cares of office rasped the 
poet’s soul; “’tis a bitter way of earning one’s bread to have to try to establish 
harmony among the discords of the world.”5’ Court life wearied him; “I have 
nothing in common with these people, nor they with me.”°® He had been partly 
estranged from the Duke, unable to keep the ducal pace of hunting and 
wenching. His one great love had been worn thin by time and quarrels. He felt 
that he had to break away from these many bonds, to seek a new orientation and 
perspective. He asked the Duke for a leave of absence. The Duke consented, and 
agreed to continue Goethe’s salary. To raise additional funds Goethe sold to 


Géschen of Leipzig the right to publish an edition of his collected works. Only 
602 sets were bought; Géschen lost 1,720 thalers in the enterprise. 
On September 1, 1786, Goethe wrote to Charlotte from Karlsbad: 


Now a final farewell. I want to repeat to you that I love you dearly ... and that your assurance that 
you are again taking pleasure in my love renews the joy of my life. I have borne much in silence 
hitherto, but I have desired nothing more intensely than that our relationship might take a form over 
which no circumstance could have power. If that cannot be, I would not dwell where you are, but 
rather be alone in that world into which I now go forth.59 


IV. GOETHE IN ITALY: 1786-88 


He traveled under a pseudonym, “M. Jean-Philippe Moller,” for he wished to 
be freed from the inconveniences of fame. He was thirty-seven years old, but he 
came with even more than the bright expectancy of youth, and much better 
prepared, knowing something of Italy’s history and art. On September 18 he 
wrote to Herder, “I hope to return a newborn person,” and to Karl August, “I 
hope to bring back a thoroughly cleansed and far better equipped human being.” 
To these and other friends he sent “Letters from Italy” that still have in them the 
allegrezza of Italian life. He prefaced them with the old motto Auch in Arkadien 
—ht too was now in Arcady. We have seen elsewhere how grateful he was for 
the sunshine; “I believe in God again!” he cried out as he entered Italy.6° But he 
loved the Italian people too, their open faces and hearts, the naturalness of their 
lives, the passion and jollity of their speech. Being a scientist as well as a poet, 
he made note of meteorological peculiarities, geological formations, mineral 
specimens, varieties of animals and plants; he liked even the lizards that darted 
over the rocks. 

He was so eager to reach Rome that he passed hurriedly through Venezia, 
Lombardy, and Tuscany. But he stopped long enough in Vicenza to feel the 
classic simplicity and power of Palladio’s architecture. He strongly reaffirmed 
his antipathy to Gothic: “from all taste for those ... tobacco-pipe shafts, our little 
steeple-crowned towers and foliated terminals, ... I am now, thank God, set free 
forever! ... Palladio has opened the road for me to every ... art.”©! Through that 
road he went back to Vitruvius, whom he studied in an edition by Galiani, our 
witty friend from Naples and Paris. The classical style now became a passion 
with him, coloring his works and thought, reforming some past productions, like 
Iphigenie and Tasso, into classic mold and line. In Venice the baroque palaces 
seemed immodestly garish, too femininely elegant; and even from the 
Renaissance fac¢ades he turned to the relics of classic architecture and statuary in 
the museums. But his warm blood responded to the color and pride of Veronese 
and Titian. 


In Ferrara he sought in vain the palace where Tasso had been confined. After 
three days in Bologna and only three hours in Florence, he rushed on through 
Perugia and Terni and Citta di Castello, and on October 29, 1786, he rode 
through the Porta del Popolo into Rome. Now he felt a passing moment of 
modesty. “All roads are open to me, because I walk in a spirit of humility.”®2 

Not yet master of spoken Italian, he sought out the German colony, and 
especially the artists, for he aspired to learn at least the elements of drawing, 
painting, and sculpture. Angelica Kauffmann admired his enthusiasm and good 
looks; she painted a portrait of him, stressing his black hair, lofty forehead, and 
clear eyes. He formed an intimate friendship with Johann Heinrich Wilhelm 
Tischbein, who handed him down to us, in the famous Goethe in der 
Campagna,®° reclining at ease as if he had conquered Arcady. Long before 
coming to Italy Goethe had corresponded with this painter; they met for the first 
time on November 3, when they converged in the Piazza San Pietro; the poet 
recognized the artist, and introduced himself simply: “I am Goethe.”64 Tischbein 
described him in a letter to Lavater: 


I found him to be quite what I had expected. The only thing that surprised me was the gravity and 
tranquillity of one of such vivid sensibility, and also that he is able to be at ease and at home in all 
circumstances. What pleases me still more is the simplicity of his life. All he asked me to provide 
for him was a little room where he could sleep and work without interruption; and the very simplest 
fare. ... Now he sits in that little room and works at his Iphigenie from early in the morning till nine 
o’clock. Then he goes out to study the great works of art.65 


Tischbein often guided him in these explorations, had drawings made for him, 
and secured for him copies of the more famous paintings; Goethe himself made 
sketches of what he especially wished to recall. He tried his hand at sculpture, 
and modeled a head of Hercules. He admitted that he had no talent for the plastic 
arts, but he felt that these experiments gave him a better sense of form, and 
helped him to visualize what he wished to describe.6© He pored over 
Winckelmann’s History of Ancient Art; “Here on the spot I find it highly 
valuable. ... Now at last my mind can rise to the greatest and purest creations of 
art with calm consideration.”®” “The history of the whole world attaches itself to 
this spot, and I reckon a ... true new birth since the day I entered Rome.... I think 
I am changed to the very marrow.”68 Meanwhile he seems to have enjoyed the 
living art provided by the “dainty” models who posed in the studios.®9 His stay 
in Rome completed that de-romantification which had begun with the 
responsibilities of office. Now the lawlessness of Gotz and the tears of Werther 
seemed to the maturing Goethe signs of an unbalanced mind; “romanticism is a 
disease,” he said; “classicism is health.””0 There was something romantic in his 


new enthusiasm for classic marbles, columns, capitals, and pediments, and the 
pure lines of Greek statuary. “If we really want a pattern, we must always return 
to the ancient Greeks, in whose works the beauty of mankind is constantly 
represented.””! Like Winckelmann, Goethe saw only the “Apollonian” side of 
Greek civilization and art—the exaltation of form and restraint; he now almost 
ignored that “Dionysian” ecstasy which so warmly colored Greek character, 
religion, and life, and which, in Goethe himself, had spoken through his 
“daimon” and his loves. 

It was in this classic rapture that he rewrote [phigenie auf Tauris in verse 
(1787), resolved to rival Racine, even Euripides himself. Still cherishing the 
embers of the fire that Charlotte von Stein had ignited in him, he poured into the 
speeches of the Greek princess something of the tenderness and self-control of 
the German baroness. He told the old story well, with all its complications of 
mythology and genealogy; he intensified the drama by portraying the Scythian 
king favorably; and he dared to change the ending to accord with the idea—rare 
among the Greeks—that one has moral obligations even to “barbarians.” Only 
those who can read German fluently can appreciate Goethe’s performance; yet 
Hippolyte Taine, a Frenchman, a supreme critic, and presumably familiar with 
Racine’s dramas, said: “I place no modem work above Goethe’s Iphigenie auf 
Tauris” 72 

The memories of Charlotte in this play, and still more in Torquato Tasso, 
which he rewrote in Rome, revived his feeling for her. She had been deeply 
wounded by his sudden flight to Italy, and by his leaving her boy in charge of a 
servant; she at once took Fritz back, and demanded the return of all the letters 
she had written to Goethe. He wrote apologetically from Rome (December 8, 13, 
and 20, 1786); she sent him (December 18) a note of “bittersweet” reproof; he 
answered (December 23): “I cannot express to you how it pierces my heart that 
you are ill, and ill through my fault. Forgive me. I myself fought with death and 
life, and no tongue can speak the things that went on within me.” Finally she 
relented. “Now,” he wrote on February 1, 1787, “I can go to work in a happier 
mood, since I have a letter from you in which you say that you love and take 
delight in my letters.” 

In that month he and Tischbein went to Naples. He ascended Vesuvius twice; 
on his second attempt a minor eruption covered his head and shoulders with 
ashes. He reveled in the classic ruins at Pompeii, and marveled at the simple 
majesty of the Greek temples at Paestum. Returning to Rome, he took ship to 
Palermo, went on to study the classic temples at Segeste and Girgenti 
(Agrigento), stood in the Greek theater at Taormina, and was back in Rome in 
June. More and more in love with “the most remarkable city in the whole 


world,”73 he persuaded Duke Karl August to continue his salary to the end of 
1787. When that extension expired, he slowly reconciled himself to the North. 
He left Rome on April 25, 1788, traveled leisurely through Florence, Milan, and 
Como, and reached Weimar on June 18. Every day he wondered how the Duke, 
the court, and Charlotte would receive a Goethe who felt himself transformed. 


V. GOETHE WAITING: 1788-94 


With the absent poet’s consent the Duke had appointed a new president of the 
Council; now, at his own request, Goethe was relieved of all official duties 
except as minister of education, and henceforth he served the Council only in an 
advisory capacity. The Duke was kind, but he had taken other intimates, and he 
did not like the semirepublican sentiments of the rewritten Egmont. The reading 
public had almost forgotten Goethe; it had taken up a new poet called Schiller, 
and had enthusiastically applauded a play, The Robbers, full of that Sturm-und- 
Drang rebelliousness and violence which now seemed absurd and immature to a 
poet ready to preach classic order and restraint. Charlotte von Stein received him 
coldly; she resented his long absence, his leisurely return, his persistent rapture 
about Italy; and perhaps she had heard of those models in Rome. Their first 
meeting after his arrival was “utterly false in tone,” she wrote, “and nothing but 
boredom was exchanged between us.”74 She left for a stay in Kochberg, and 
Goethe was free to think of Christiane Vulpius. 

She came into his life on July 12, 1788, bearing a message from her brother. 
She was twenty-three years old, and worked in a factory making artificial 
flowers. Goethe was struck with her fresh spirit, her simple mind, her budding 
womanhood. He invited her to his garden house as his housekeeper, and soon 
made her his mistress. She had no education, and “cannot understand poetry at 
all,” said Goethe,”> but she yielded herself trustfully, and gave him the physical 
fulfillment that Charlotte had apparently refused. In November, 1789, when she 
was nearing motherhood, he took her into his Weimar home, and openly made 
her his wife in all but name. Charlotte and the court were shocked at his crossing 
class lines and his failure to veil the illicit relation; this reaction caused him and 
Christiane much grief; but the Duke, an old hand with mistresses, served as 
godfather to the child that was born on Christmas Day, 1789, and Herder, stern 
but forgiving, christened it August. 

Goethe, so often a lover but only now a father, found much happiness in “the 
little man” and “das kleine Weib” the little woman. She kept house for him, she 
listened to him lovingly even when she did not understand him, and she gave 
him health. “Since she first crossed this threshold,” he told a friend, “I have had 
nothing but joy of her.””6 Her only fault in his eyes was that she loved wine even 


more than he did, and that it sometimes led her to almost uncontrolled 
merriment. She frequented the theater, and went to many dances while Goethe 
stayed home and celebrated her in his R6mische Elegien (1789-90), written in 
the manner of Propertius and with the morals of Catullus. There is nothing 
mournful about these “Roman elegies”; they get their names from their “elegiac” 
meter of alternating hexameters and pentameters; and they concern not Rome 
but a merry widow through whose disguise we see Christiane herself. 


All that thy sacred walls, eternal Rome, hold within them 

Teemeth with life; but to me all is still silent and dead. 

Oh, who will whisper unto me?—when shall I see at the casement 
That one beauteous form, which, while it scorcheth, revives? . . . 

Do not repent, mine own love, that thou so soon didst surrender! 
Trust me; I deem thee not bold; reverence only I feel... . 

Alexander and Caesar and Henry and Frederick, the mighty, 

On me would gladly bestow half of the glory they earned, 

Could I but grant unto them one night on the couch where I’m lying; 
But they by Orcus’ night sternly, alas, are held down. 

Therefore rejoice, O thou living one, blest in thy love-lighted homestead, 
Ere the dark Lethe’s sad wave wetteth thy fugitive foot.”7 


That pretty widow may have been a Roman memory, but the warmth of these 
lines came from Christiane. After all, was he not studying art? 


Yet it is studious too with sensitive hand 

To mark her bosom’s lovely curves, and let 

Wise fingers glide down the smooth thigh, for thus 
I master the antique sculptor’s craft, reflect, 
Compare, and apprehend to come and see 

With feeling eye, and feel with seeing hand.78 


The Weimar ladies were not pleased by this cheapening exposure of their 
charms, and the stately Charlotte mourned the degeneration of her Galahad. 
Even Karl August was a bit disturbed, but was soon appeased. When the 
Dowager Duchess was returning from Italy he sent Goethe to Venice to escort 
her home. His stay there (March to June, 1790) was protracted uncomfortably; 
he longed for Christiane, and vented his irritation with Italian shopkeepers and 
hygiene in Venezianische Epigramme— the least attractive of his works. 

On his return from Venice he found that the French Revolution was arousing 
the youth of Germany to ecstasy, and the rulers to fear. Many of his friends, 
including Wieland and Herder, were applauding the overthrow of monarchical 
absolutism in France. Goethe, perceiving that all thrones were threatened, took 
his stand beside the Duke, and counseled caution; so many people, he said, were 


“running about with bellows in their hands, when, it seems to me, they had better 
be looking for cold-water jugs” to control the fire.”9 He obeyed the order of Karl 
August to accompany him in the campaign of the First Coalition against France. 
He was present at the battle of Valmy (September 20, 1792), stood calmly under 
fire, and shared in the defeat. A German officer recorded in his diary that when 
the poet-councilor was asked to comment on the event, he answered, “From 
today and from this place begins a new epoch in the history of the world”®°; we 
have no confirmation of this “story. In any case, back in Weimar, Goethe wrote 
vigorously against the Revolution, which was entering the period (1792-94) of 
its excesses and savagery. 

These developments confirmed in Goethe the natural turn of the maturing 
mind from a zest for liberty to a love of order. As any fool can be original, so 
Goethe felt that “any fool can live arbitrarily,”®! safely violating customs or laws 
because others observe them. He had no enthusiasm for democracy; if ever such 
a system should actually be practiced it would be the sovereignty of simplicity, 
ignorance, superstition, and barbarity. He was kindly and generous within his 
sphere, and spent part of his income in secret charities,2 but he shrank from the 
crowd. In the presence of multitudes or strangers he withdrew proudly and 
timidly within himself, and found his only happiness in his home. In these 
unsettling years (1790-94) he fell into a somber torpor from which he was 
aroused by the touch of Schiller’s ardent youth and the competition of his pen. 


VI. SCHILLER WAITING: 1787-94 


When Schiller reached Weimar Goethe was in Italy. The almost penniless 
poet admitted jealousy of the absent councilor. “While he is painting in Italy, the 
Toms, Dicks, and Harrys are sweating for him like beasts of burden. He is 
squandering a salary of 1,800 thalers there, and here they have to work double 
tides for half the money.”83 On August 12, 1787, he wrote more favorably: 


Goethe is spoken of here by many with a sort of devotion, and is even more loved and admired as 
a man than as an author. Herder says he has a most clear judgment, great depth of feeling, and the 
purest sentiments. ... According to Herder, Goethe is free from all spirit of intrigue; he has never 
done harm to anyone.... In his political transactions he acts openly and boldly. ... Herder says that as 
a man of affairs Goethe is more deserving of admiration than as a poet, ... that he has a mind large 
enough for anything.84 


The Duke was away when Schiller came, but Anna Amalie and Charlotte von 
Stein received him cordially. Wieland told him that he “was wanting in polish, 
clearness, and taste,”®> and offered to polish him; soon the eager poet was 
contributing to Wieland’s Teutsche Merkur. He found more intimate 


entertainment with Charlotte von Kalb, who, like the other Charlotte, had a 
broad-minded husband. “People begin to whisper pretty loudly here about my 
connection with Charlotte. ... Herr von Kalb has written to me. He comes here at 
the end of September, and his arrival will greatly influence my arrangements. 
His friendship for me remains unchanged, which is astonishing, for he loves his 
wife, and is aware of my intimacy with her. ... But he can never for one moment 
doubt her fidelity. ... He still remains the honest, goodhearted fellow he always 
was.”86 

On August 27, 1787, Don Carlos had its premiere in Hamburg. Schiller was 
too fond of Weimar to attend. This, his first play in verse, was both praised and 
condemned as a surrender to the style of French tragedy, but it lacked the 
dramatic unity required by Aristotelian rules. It began with the conflict between 
Philip II and his son for the love of Elizabeth of Valois; then, mid-play, the 
center of interest shifted to the struggle of the Netherlands to free themselves 
from Spanish suzerainty and Alva’s cruelty. Schiller tried to give an impartial 
portrait of Philip, and Protestant readers applauded the appeal of Marquis Posa 
to the King: 


Your Majesty, 
I lately passed through Flanders and Brabant— 
So many rich and blooming provinces, 
Filled with a valiant, great, and honest people! 
To be the father of a race like this 
I thought must be divine indeed! And then 
I stumbled on a heap of burned men’s bones! .. . 
Restore us all you have deprived us of, 
And, generous and strong, let happiness 
Flow from your horn of plenty; let man’s mind 
Ripen in your vast empire, ... and become 
Amidst a thousand kings a king indeed! ... 
Let every subject be what once he was— 
The end and object of the monarch’s care, 
Bound by no duty save a brother’s love.87 


Despite the success of Don Carlos, Schiller for a long time abandoned drama. 
In 1786 he had written to K6rner: “History has with each successive day new 
attractions for me.... I wish I had studied nothing else for ten years together; I 
think I should have been another sort of being. Do you think there is yet time to 
make up for what I have lost?”88 He could not support himself, much less a 


family, on the proceeds of occasional plays that even after an applauded 
premiére might wither to an early death. Perhaps some successful work of 
history would give him sufficient reputation as a scholar to win a professorship 
in the University of Jena. There he would be only fourteen miles from Weimar, 
and still within the jurisdiction and bounty of the Duke. 

So, after finishing Don Carlos, he gave his pen to a Geschichte des Abfalls 
der Vereinigten Niederlande (History of the Fall of the United Netherlands) . As 
Schiller could not read Dutch, he relied on secondary authorities, from whose 
narratives he put together a compilation of no lasting worth. Korner criticized 
Volume I (1788) with his usual honesty: “The present work, with all its talent, 
does not bear the stamp of that genius of which you are capable.”®9 Schiller 
abandoned the Netherlands; no second volume came. 

On July 18, 1788, Goethe returned from Italy, and in September met Schiller 
in suburban Rudolstadt. Schiller reported to Kémer: “The high idea I had 
conceived of him is not lessened in the slightest degree, ... but I doubt if we 
shall ever draw very close to each other. ... He is so far ahead of me ... that we 
cannot meet on the road. His whole life from the very beginning has run in a 
direction contrary to mine. His world is not my world. On some points our 
notions are diametrically opposed.”99 And indeed the two poets seemed 
providentially designed to dislike each other. Goethe, thirty-nine, had arrived 
and matured; Schiller, twenty-nine, was climbing and experimenting; only in 
proud egotism did they agree. The younger man was of the people, poor, writing 
semirevolutionary lines; the other was rich, a man of rank and state, a privy 
councilor deprecating revolution. Schiller was just emerging from Sturm und 
Drang; he was the voice of feeling, sentiment, freedom, romance; Goethe, 
wooing Greece, was all for reason, restraint, order, and the classic style. In any 
case, it is not natural for authors to like one another; they are reaching for the 
same prize. 

When they returned to Weimar, Goethe and Schiller lived only a short walk 
from each other, but they did not communicate. Matters were worsened by the 
appearance of Schiller’s hostile review of Goethe’s Egmont. Goethe decided that 
“little Athens” was not large enough to contain both of them. In December, 
1788, he recommended Schiller for a chair in history at Jena. Schiller gladly 
accepted, and called on Goethe to thank him, but in February, 1789, he wrote to 
Korner: 


It would make me unhappy to be a great deal in Goethe’s society. He never warms even toward 
his best friends; nothing attaches him. I verily believe he is an egotist of the first water. He possesses 
the talent of putting men under an obligation to him by small as well as great acts of courtesy, but he 
always manages to remain free himself.... I look upon him as the personification of a well-calculated 


system of unbounded selfishness. Men should not tolerate such a being near them. He is hateful to 
me for this reason, though I cannot do otherwise than admire his mind, and think nobly of him. He 
has aroused in me a curious mixture of hatred and love.9! 


On May 11, 1789, Schiller took up his duties at Jena, and on May 26 he 
delivered his “inaugural address” on “What Is, and to What End Does One 
Study, Universal History?” Admission being free, the audience proved far too 
large for the room assigned, and the professor moved with his auditors in a gay 
stampede to a hall at the other end of town. This lecture was highly praised; “the 
students gave me a Serenade that night, and three rounds of cheers”;92 but 
enrollment for the course—for which admission was charged—was small, and 
Schiller’s scholastic income was meager. 

He added to it by writing. In 1789-91 he brought out, in three installments, 
Geschichte des DreissigjGhrigen Krieges (History of the Thirty Years’ War). 
Here he was at home at least with the language, though again he was too 
harassed to go to the primary sources, and his predilection for judging and 
philosophizing colored and halted the tale. Nevertheless Wieland hailed the 
work as indicating Schiller’s “capacity for rising to a level with Hume, 
Robertson, and Gibbon.”93 Seven thousand copies of Volume I were sold in its 
first year. 

Schiller now felt that he could indulge his longing for a home, and for a 
woman to give him love and care. He had had a brief glimpse of Charlotte and 
Caroline von Lengefeld at Mannheim in 1784. He saw them again at Rudolstadt 
in 1787; “Lotte” was living there with her mother, and Caroline, unhappily 
married, was living next door. “Both, without being pretty,” Schiller wrote to 
Korner,?4 “are interesting, and please me exceedingly. They are well read in the 
literature of the day, and give proofs of a highly finished education. They are 
good performers on the piano.” Frau von Lengefeld frowned upon the idea of her 
daughter marrying an impecunious poet, but Karl August gave him a small 
pension of two hundred thalers, and the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen secured him a 
patent of nobility. He warned Lotte that he had many faults; she told him she had 
noticed them, but added: “Love is loving people as we find them, and, if they 
have weaknesses, accepting them with a loving heart.”95 They were married on 
February 22, 1790, and took a modest home in Jena. Lotte brought her own 
income of two hundred thalers a year, gave him four children, and proved, 
through all his tribulations, a patient and tender wife. “My heart swims in 
happiness,” he wrote, “and my mind draws fresh strength and vigor.”9° 

He worked hard, preparing two lectures a week, writing articles, poems, and 
history. For months he labored fourteen hours a day.9’ In January, 1791, he 
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suffered two spells of “catarrhal fever,” involving gastric pains and 
expectoration of blood. For eight days he lay in bed, his stomach rejecting all 
food. Students helped Lotte to care for him, and “vied with one another as to 
who should sit up with me at night. ... The Duke sent me half a dozen of old 
Madeira, which, with some Hungarian wine, has done me good service.”9° In 
May he was attacked by “a fearful spasm, with symptoms of suffocation, so that 
I could not but think that my last moment had come.... I took farewell of my 
loved ones, and thought to pass away any minute. ... Strong doses of opium, 
camphor, and musk, and the application of blisters, relieved me most.”99 

A false report of his death alarmed his friends, and reached even to 
Copenhagen. There—on suggestions from Karl Reinhold and Jens Baggesen— 
two Danish noblemen, Duke Friedrich Christian of Holstein-Augustenburg and 
Count Ernst von Schimmelmann, offered Schiller an annual gift of a thousand 
thalers for three years. He received it gratefully. The university excused him 
from teaching, but he lectured to a small private circle. Part of his new leisure he 
gave, at Reinhold’s urging, to the study of Kant’s philosophy, which he accepted 
almost completely, to Goethe’s amusement and Herder’s disgust, and perhaps 
with some detriment to Schiller’s poetry. 

Now (1793) he sent forth his long essay On Grace and Dignity, which began 
the romantic cultivation of die schdne Seele. “A beautiful soul” he defined as 
one in which “reason and the senses, duty and inclination, are in harmony, and 
are outwardly expressed in grace.”!00 The Copenhagen donors must have been 
alarmed to receive, as some return for their gift, a little volume entitled Briefe 
liber diedsthetische Erziehung des Menschen (Letters on the Aesthetic Education 
of Mankind, 1793-94). Starting with Kant’s conception of the sense of beauty as 
a disinterested contemplation of harmonious forms, Schiller argued (with 
Shaftesbury) that “the feeling developed by the beautiful refines manners,” and 
the aesthetic sense becomes one with morality.—It is a consolation to read, in 
this pronouncement from Weimar’s halcyon days, that Schiller (like Goethe) 
thought his generation decadent, sunk in “profound moral degradation.” 101 

When he turned back from philosophy to poetry he found it difficult to 
recapture “that boldness and living fire I formerly possessed; ... critical 
discussion has spoiled me.”102 But he insisted that “the poet is the only authentic 
human being; the best philosopher is a mere caricature compared with him”;103 
and he exalted to the plane of celestial inspiration the function of the poet to 
teach and raise mankind. In a long ode, Die Ktinstler (The Artists, 1789), he 
described poets and artists as guiding mankind to the union of beauty with 
morality and truth. In another poem, Die Gétter Griechenlands (The Gods of 
Greece, 1788) he lauded the Greeks for their aesthetic sensibility and artistic 


creations, and argued, with cautious obscurity, that the world had become 
gloomy and ugly since the replacement of Hellenism by Christianity. He was 
already falling under Goethe’s spell, as Goethe had fallen under Winckelmann’s. 

Probably in both Schiller and Goethe the romantification of Hellas was an 
escape from Christianity. Despite some pious passages Schiller, as well as 
Goethe, belonged to the Aufklérung; he accepted the eighteenth-century faith in 
salvation by human reason rather than by divine grace. He retained a deistic 
belief in God—personal only in poetry—and a misty immortality. He rejected all 
churches, Protestant as well as Catholic. He could not bear sermons, even 
Herder’s. In an epigram entitled “Mein Glaube” (My Faith) he wrote two famous 
lines: 


Welche Religion ich bekenne? Keine von alien 
Die du mir nennst. Und warum keine? Aus Religion. 


—‘“Which religion do I acknowledge? None of all those that you name to me. 
And why none? Because of religion.”!94 He wrote to Goethe, July 9, 1796: “A 
healthy and beautiful nature—as you yourself say—requires no moral code, no 
law for its nature, no political metaphysics. You might as well have added that it 
requires no godhead, no idea of immortality wherewith to support and maintain 
itself.” Nevertheless there were factors of imagination and tenderness in him that 
drew him back toward Christianity: 


I find that Christianity virtually contains the first elements of what is highest and noblest; and its 
various outward forms seem distasteful and repulsive to us only because they are misrepresentations 
of the highest. ... No sufficient emphasis has been placed upon what this religion can be to a 
beautiful mind, or rather what a beautiful mind can make of it. ... This explains why this religion is 
so successful with feminine natures, and why it is that only in women is it at all supportable. 105 


Schiller was not, like Goethe, physically built for thorough paganism. His 
face was handsome but pale, his frame tall but thin and frail. He distrusted the 
diurnal vacillations of the weather, and preferred to sit in his room smoking and 
taking snuff. He contrasted himself with Goethe as idea versus nature, 
imagination versus intellect, sentiment versus objective thought.!°6 He was at 
once timid and proud, shrinking from hostility but always fighting back; 
occasionally irritable and impatient,!°7 perhaps because aware that his time was 
running out; often critical of others, sometimes envious.198 He had a tendency to 
moralize about everything, and to take a high idealistic tone. It is a relief to find 
him enjoying the eroticism of Diderot’s Les Bijoux indiscrets.199 He analyzed his 
own talent well in an early letter to Goethe: 


The poetic mind generally got the better of me when I ought to have philosophized, and my 
philosophical mind when I wished to poetize. Even now it often happens that imagination intrudes 
upon my abstractions, and cold reason upon my poetical productions. If I could obtain such mastery 
over these two powers as to assign to each its limits [as Goethe did], I might yet look forward to a 
happy fate. But, alas, just when I have begun to know and to use my moral energies rightly, illness 
seizes me, and threatens to undermine my physical powers. 110 


His ailment returned with fury in December, 1793; he recovered, but the 
sense that he could not be cured, and must expect recurrent seizures, darkened 
his mood. On December 10 he wrote to Kérner: “I struggle against this with all 
the force of my mind, ... but I am always driven back. ... The uncertainty of my 
prospects; ... doubts of my own genius, which is not sustained and encouraged 
by contact with others; the total absence of that intellectual conversation which 
has become a necessity to me”: these were the mental accompaniments of his 
physical trials. He looked with longing, from Jena to Weimar, to the enviably 
healthy Goethe, that mens sana in corpore sano; there, Schiller felt, was the man 
who could give him stimulus and support, if only the ice between them would 
melt, if only that fourteen-mile barrier would fall away! 


VII. SCHILLER AND GOETHE: 1794-1805 


It fell for a moment when, in June, 1794, both men attended in Jena a session 
of the Society for Natural History. Encountering Goethe as they left the hall, 
Schiller remarked that the biological specimens exhibited at the conference 
lacked life, and could offer no real help to understanding nature. Goethe 
emphatically agreed, and the conversation kept them together till they reached 
Schiller’s home. “The talk induced me to go in” with him, Goethe later recalled. 
“T expounded to him ... The Metamorphosis of Plants”—a treatise in which 
Goethe had argued that all plants were variations of one primitive type, the 
Urpflanze, and that nearly all parts of a plant were variations or developments of 
the leaf. “He heard ... all this with much interest and distinct apprehension; but 
when I had done he shook his head and said, “This is not experiment, it is an 
idea’ “; i.e., it was a theory not yet verified by observation or test. The comment 
nettled Goethe, but he saw that Schiller had a mind of his own, and his respect 
for him grew. Schiller’s wife, “whom I had loved and valued since her 
childhood, did her best to strengthen our reciprocal understanding.” 111 

In May of 1794 Schiller, had signed a contract to edit a literary monthly to be 
called Die Horen. (The Horae, in Greek mythology, were the goddesses of the 
seasons.) He hoped to enlist as contributors Kant, Fichte, Klopstock, Herder, 
Jacobu, Baggesen, K6rner, Reinhold, Wilhelm von Humboldt, August Wilhelm 
von Schlegel, and—best catch of all—Goethe. On June 3 he sent to Weimar a 


letter addressed to “Hochwohlgeborener Herr, Hochzuverehrender Herr 
Geheimer Rat” (High and Wellborn Sir, Highly Honored Sir Privy Councilor) a 
prospectus of the proposed magazine, and added: “The enclosed paper expresses 
the wish of a number of men, whose esteem for you is unbounded, that you 
would honor the periodical with contributions from your pen, in regard to the 
value of which there can be but one voice among us. We feel, your Excellency, 
that your consent to support this undertaking will be a guarantee of its 
success.” 112 Goethe replied that he would gladly contribute, and was “certain 
that a closer connection with the sterling men who form your committee will 
arouse to new life much that is now stagnant within me.”!15 

So began a correspondence that is among the treasures of literary history, and 
a friendship whose exchange of respect and aid, lasting for eleven years—till 
Schiller’s death—should enter into our estimate of mankind. Perhaps the most 
revealing of the 999 extant letters is the fourth (August 23, 1794), in which 
Schiller, after several meetings with Goethe, analyzed with both courtesy and 
candor, both modesty and pride, the differences between their minds: 


My recent conversations with you have put the whole store of my ideas in motion. ... Many 
things about which I could not come to a right understanding with myself have received new and 
unexpected light from the contemplation I have had of your mind (for so I call the general 
impression of your ideas upon me). I needed the object, the body, to several of my speculative ideas, 
and you have put me on the track for finding it. Your calm and clear way of looking at things keeps 
you from getting lost in the side roads into which speculation, as well as arbitrary imagination ... are 
so apt to lead me astray. Your correct intuition grasps all things, and that far more perfectly than 
what is laboriously sought for by analysis. ... Minds like yours seldom know how far they have 
penetrated, and how little cause they have to borrow from philosophy, which in fact can only learn 
from them. ... Although I have done so at a distance, I have long watched the course which your 
mind has pursued. ... You seek for the necessary in nature, but ... you look at nature as a whole 
when seeking to get light thrown on her individual parts; you look for the explanation of the 
individual in the totality of all her various manifestations. 114 


Goethe’s answer (August 27) cleverly avoided an analysis of Schiller’s mind: 


For my birthday, which occurred this week, I could have received no more agreeable gift than 
your letter, in which, with a friendly hand, you sum up my existence, and in which, by your 
sympathy, you encourage me to a more assiduous and active use of my powers.... It will be a 
pleasure to unfold to you at leisure what your conversation has been to me; how I too regard those 
days as an epoch in my life; for it seems to me that after so unexpected a meeting we cannot but 
wander on in life together. 


Goethe followed this up (September 4) with an invitation to Schiller to come 
and spend some days with him in Weimar. “You could take up any kind of work 
you like without being disturbed. We would converse together at convenient 


hours, ... and I think we would not part without some profit. You should live 
exactly as you like, and as much as possible as if you were in your own home.” 
Schiller readily accepted, but warned Goethe that “the asthmatic spasms from 
which I suffer oblige me to stay in bed all morning, since they leave me no peace 
at night.” So, from September 14 to 28, Schiller was Goethe’s guest, almost his 
patient. The older man took tender care of the ailing poet, guarded him against 
annoyance, gave him dietetic counsel, taught him to love fresh air. Back in Jena, 
Schiller wrote (September 29): “I find myself at home again, but my thoughts 
are still in Weimar. It will take me a long time to unravel all the ideas which you 
have awakened in me.” Then (October 8), with characteristic eagerness, he 
urged: “It seems to me necessary that we should come at once to some clear 
understanding about our ideas of the beautiful.” 

There followed three months of preparation for the first number of Die 
Horen. This appeared on January 24, 1795; the second, on March 1; the rest 
monthly for three years. Goethe reported from Weimar (March 18): “People are 
running after it, snatching the numbers from one another’s hands; we could not 
want more for a beginning.” On April 10 Schiller informed Goethe: “Kant has 
written me a very friendly letter, but begs for a delay in sending his 
contributions.... I am glad we have induced the old bird to join us.” Goethe asked 
that his own pieces be unsigned, for they included several of his Roman Elegies, 
and he knew that their lusty sensuality would seem unbecoming in a privy 
councilor. 

In the rash enthusiasm of success Schiller persuaded Goethe to join him in 
another periodical, Der Musenalmanach , which appeared yearly from 1796 to 
1800. The liveliest pieces in this were the Xenien that the two poets wrote on the 
model of Martial’s Xenia— epigrams written as gifts to guests. Schiller 
described the project to Korner: “The whole affair consists in a conglomeration 
of epigrams, of which each is a single couplet. They are chiefly wild and impish 
satires, especially against authors and their works, interspersed here and there by 
sudden flashes of poetical or philosophical ideas. There will be no less than six 
hundred of such monodistichs.”!15 Goethe had suggested this plan as a way to 
strike back at their critics, to make fun of pompous authors and bourgeois tastes, 
and to stir the German reading public to a keener interest in literature; they 
would send these “gifts” into the camp of the Philistines “like foxes with burning 
tails.”116 The epigrams were unsigned, and some of them were the joint product 
of the two conspirators. Since many of these burning tails were directed at 
authors or controversies now forgotten, time has extinguished their fire; but one 
of them, by Goethe, especially merits remembrance: 


Immer strebe zum Ganzen, und kannst du selber kein Ganzes 
Werden, als dienendes Glied schliess an ein Ganzes dich an! 


—““Always strive for the whole, and if you yourself cannot become a whole, tie 
yourself to some whole as a serving part.” Another distich, usually credited to 
Schiller, extends the thought: 


Vor dem Tod erschrickst du? Du wiinschest unsterblich zu leben? 
Leb’ im Ganzen! Wenn du lange dahin bist, es bleibt. 


—“You are frightened by death? You wish to live undying? Live in the Whole! 
When you are long gone hence, it will remain.” The satirical part of the Xenien 
brought counterattacks, which made Schiller suffer and Goethe laugh. Goethe 
advised Schiller to let his work be his sole reply. “After our mad venture with 
the Xenien, we must take pains to work only on great and dignified works of art, 
and shame all our adversaries by transforming our Protean natures into noble 
forms.”117 

It was done. In these years of their developing friendship Goethe and Schiller 
wrote some of their finest poems: Goethe “The Bride of Corinth” and “The God 
and the Bayadere”; Schiller “The Walk” (1795), “The Cranes of Ibycus” (1797), 
and “The Song of the Bell” (1800). Schiller added a major essay Uber naive und 
sentimentalische Dichtung (1795), and Goethe sent forth Wilhelm Meisters 
Lehrjahre (1796). 

By “naive and sentimental poetry” Schiller meant poetry born of objective 
perception versus poetry developed by reflective feeling; secretly he was 
comparing Goethe and Schiller. The “naive” poet is not simple or superficial or 
deluded; he is one who is so readily adjusted to the external world that he feels 
no opposition between himself and nature, but approaches reality through direct 
and unhesitating intuition; Schiller cites Homer and Shakespeare as examples. 
As civilization becomes more complex and artificial, poetry loses this objective 
immediacy and subjective harmony; conflict enters the soul, and the poet has to 
recapture through imagination and feeling—as an ideal remembered or hoped for 
—this concord and union of the self with the world; poetry becomes reflective, 
clouded with thought.118 Schiller believed that most Greek poetry was of the 
naive or direct sort, and most modern poetry the result of discord, disunity, and 
doubt. The ideal poet is he who will fuse both the simple and the reflective 
approaches in one vision and poetic form. Goethe later pointed out that this 
essay became a fountain-head of the debate between classical and Romantic 
literature and art. 


The embryology of Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre illustrates Goethe’s method 
of creation. He conceived the story in 1777, completed Book I in 1778, put it 
aside, and did not finish Book II until July, 1782. He worked on Book II until 
November of that year, and on Book IV till November, 1783; Books V and VI 
dragged along for three years more. He called these six books “Wilhelm 
Meisters theatralische Sendung,” and read parts of them to friends; then he laid 
them aside. He took up the tale again in 1791 on the urging of Herder and Anna 
Amalie; added two books by June, 1794; submitted the growing manuscript to 
Schiller, who sent back criticisms, suggestions, and encouragement as the pages 
came; it was almost a picture of a midwife assisting at a long-overdue birth. At 
last, in 1796, the whole was delivered to the press. No wonder the final product 
was slightly deformed, weak in structure, adipose and confused, excellent only 
in parts and in its mirroring of Goethe’s uncertain wandering amid conflicting 
interests and vague ideals. That decisiveness and self-confidence which Schiller 
ascribed to him were the proud concealment of internal vacillation and strife. 

Lehrjahre— “learning years”—expressed the period of apprenticeship in the 
German guilds; through that time of tutelage Wilhelm became Meister, master; 
so the meandering theme of the novel is Wilhelm’s slow and _ painful 
apprenticeship in the guild of life. Because of the puppet shows Goethe had 
loved as a child, and his continuing interest in the theater, he tied the tale to a 
troupe of actors passing through a dozen towns and a hundred vicissitudes as 
lessons in living and pictures of German ways. Faithful to his own 
unfaithfulness, he made his hero enter upon the scene by deserting his mistress 
Marianne. Wilhelm is not an alluring character. He lets himself be carried from 
one situation or idea to another by the whim of circumstance or the power of 
personality; it is the woman who takes the initiative in his love affairs. Born a 
bourgeois, he flounders in admiration for men of noble birth, and humbly hopes 
that these will someday recognize the aristocracy of the mind. Philine is more 
attractive: a pretty actress who waltzes lightly from love to love, but graces her 
erotic tourism with a contagious gaiety and an absolving unconsciousness of sin. 
Unique is little Mignon, who follows her old father dutifully as he strums his 
harp in penny-gathering peregrinations. Goethe describes her as speaking “very 
broken German,”!!9 but puts into her mouth that perfect song, “Kennst du das 
Land.” She falls in adolescent love with Wilhelm, who loves her as a child, and 
she dies in grief when she sees him in Theresa’s arms. Ambroise Thomas 
plucked her out of these eight hundred pages to make of her a sad and delightful 
opera (1866). 

Schiller praised the calm serenity of the style in Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, 
and the truth to life in the description of a wandering troupe; but he pointed out 


contradictions in chronology, psychological improbabilities, offenses against 
taste, and faults in characterization and design.129 He proposed changes in the 
plot, and gave his ideas as to how the story should end.!2! Goethe assured him, 
“T shall certainly comply with your just wishes as far as I possibly can”;122 but 
he confessed to Eckermann, thirty-three years later, that it was all he could do to 
protect his novel from Schiller’s influence.!23 Other critics were less friendly; 
one described the book as a brothel on tour; and Charlotte von Stein complained 
that “when Goethe deals with lofty emotions he always flings some dirt at them, 
as if to deprive human nature of any pretensions to the divine.”!24 The novel did 
not deserve these indiscriminate censures; it has many pleasant pages, and can 
still carry the interest of readers freed from the tumult of the world. 

On March 23, 1796, Schiller went again to Weimar as Goethe’s guest. There 
they worked together for the theater. Goethe was a strict manager, chose the 
plays to be presented, and trained the actors. “All that was morbid, weak, 
lachrymose, or sentimental, as well as all that was frightful, horrible, or 
offensive to decorum, was utterly excluded.”!2° The audience was usually 
confined to the court, except when some students were invited from Jena. 
August von Schlegel remarked, acidly: “Germany has two national theaters— 
Vienna, with a public of fifty thousand, and Weimar, with a public of fifty.” 126 

Schiller returned to Jena April 12, stimulated by his renewed contact with the 
stage to revert from history, philosophy, and incidental poetry to the drama. He 
had long thought of writing a play on Wallenstein; Goethe urged him to proceed 
with it. In November Goethe went to Jena, and lived for some time in daily 
communication with Schiller. Back in Weimar, Goethe wrote: “Do not fail to 
make use of your best hours, so as to get on with your tragedy, that we may 
begin to discuss it.” 127 

While Schiller worked on Wallenstein, Goethe, stirred to rivalry by the 
success of Johann Heinrich Voss’s verse idyl of German life and sentiment, 
Luise (1795), tried his hand at this favorite genre, and published in 1798 
Hermann und Dorothea. Hermann is the strong and healthy, shy and quiet son of 
a bilious father and tender mother, who keep the Golden Inn and an extensive 
farm in a village near the Rhine. They learn that hundreds of refugees are 
approaching from a frontier town captured by the French; the family make up 
parcels of clothing and food, which Hermann conveys to the refugees. He finds 
among them a lass with “swelling bosom” and “neatly shaped ankles,”!28 who is 
serving them with aid and comfort. He falls in love with her, and, after due 
tribulations, brings her home to his parents as his bride. The story is told in 
fluent hexameters; vignettes of rural life give color to the tale; calls for the 
expulsion of the French invaders pleased patriotic Germans who had found 


Iphigenie auf Tauris and Torquato Tasso foreign and recondite; and the little 
epic gave new popularity to an author who, since Werther, had had few readers 
outside the SaxeWeimar duchy. 

Schiller’s star was in the ascendant from 1798 to 1800. On November 28, 
1796, he wrote to Kérner: “I am still brooding seriously over Wallenstein, but 
the unfortunate work is still before me, shapeless and endless.” He began it in 
prose, put it aside, then started it again in verse. The material was partly familiar 
to him from his studies for his History of the Thirty Years’ War, but it was so 
abundant, so complex in characters and events, that he abandoned the attempt to 
compress it into five acts. He decided to preface the drama with a one-act 
prologue called Wallensteins Lager (Wallensteiris Camp), and to divide the 
remainder into two plays. Die Ficcolomini expounded the plot to depose the 
rebellious general, and set it off with a fiery love affair between Wallenstein’s 
daughter and the son of a leader in the plot. The final and essential drama would 
be Wallensteins Tod. 

When Goethe read the prologue he was so struck by the realistic portrayal of 
an army camp, and the clever preparation for later developments, that he insisted 
on staging Wallensteins Lager in the Weimar theater (October 12, 1798) before 
Die Piccolomini was complete; perhaps it was a subtle way of keeping the poet 
to his task. Early in 1799 Schiller went to Weimar to stage Die Piccolomini; it 
had its premiére on January 30, and was well received; he returned to Jena and 
worked feverishly on The Death of Wallenstein. A letter of March 19, 1799, 
reveals the mood of a writer emerging from the ardor of creation: “I have long 
dreaded the moment when I should be rid of my work, much as I wished that 
moment would come; and in fact I feel my present freedom to be worse than the 
state of bondage that I have been in heretofore. The mass which has hitherto 
drawn and held me to it has now gone, and I feel as if I were hanging 
indefinitely in empty space.” 

Excitement enough came with the rehearsals and premiere (April 20, 1799) of 
Wallensteins Tod. Its success was complete; even the highly critical Weimar 
audience felt that it had witnessed a masterpiece of dramatic presentation. 
Schiller had now reached the peak of his development. He had shortened the 
speeches and intensified the action; he had drawn all the leading characters with 
vitality and power; he had brought all the threads of the plot together in the 
tragic denouement—the ignominious death of a great man ruined by limitless 
ambition and pride. Schiller felt that he could now stand on an equality with 
Goethe;!29 and in the field of drama he was justified. Probably at Goethe’s 
suggestion, the Duke added two hundred thalers to Schiller’s pension, and 
invited him to reside in Weimar. On December 3, 1799, the family moved to a 


house so close to Goethe’s that for a time the two poets saw each other every 
day.130 

Meanwhile, carried onward by his triumph, Schiller had flung himself into 
another play. “Thank God!” he wrote to Kérmer on May 8, 1799, “I have already 
hit upon a new subject for a tragedy.” For his Maria Stuart he studied the 
historical background, but he laid no claim to writing history; he proposed to 
write a play using history as material and background. He rearranged events and 
chronology for dramatic consistency and effect; he stressed the unpleasant 
elements in Elizabeth’s character, and made Mary an almost immaculate 
heroine; and he brought the two queens face to face in a dramatic confrontation. 
History knows of no such meeting, but the scene is one of the most powerful in 
the literature of the stage. When it was presented at Weimar, June 14, 1800, 
Schiller was again exalted with success. By July he was at work on Die Jungfrau 
von Orleans. Here too he revised history to his purpose: in place of burning the 
Maid he pictured Joan as escaping from her English captors, rushing into battle 
to rescue her king, and dying in victory on the field. The premiere at Leipzig 
(September 18, 1801) was the greatest triumph that Schiller ever had. 

Was Goethe jealous of his friend’s sudden rise to ascendancy on the German 
stage? He rejoiced over it, and twenty-eight years later he still judged 
Wallensteins Tod “so great that there is nothing else like it of the kind.”!31 
However, he did not rank his rival as high in poetry as in drama; he felt that 
Schiller had clouded his poetry with philosophy, and had never quite mastered 
the music of verse.!32 When some admirers of Schiller wished to stage a tribute 
to him in the Weimar theater, Goethe forbade it as too ostentatious.!35 In July, 
1800, he went to Jena for seclusion and study, while Schiller remained in 
Weimar; but on November 23 Schiller still spoke in terms of friendship 
unimpaired. He ranked Goethe as “the most gifted man since Shakespeare.... In 
the six years of our intimacy no slightest doubt of his integrity ever arose. He 
possessed the highest veracity and sense of honor, and the deepest earnestness in 
the pursuit of what is right and good.”!34 “TI wish,” he added, “that I could justify 
Goethe as warmly in respect of his domestic relations! ... Through false notions 
of what constitutes domestic happiness, and through an unhappy fear of 
marriage, he has slipped into an entanglement which oppresses him and makes 
him wretched in his very home, and which he is too weak and softhearted to 
shake off. This is his only vulnerable spot.” Schiller’s wife, like the other ladies 
of Weimar, would not receive Christiane in her home, and Schiller rarely 
mentioned Christiane in his extant communications with Goethe. 

Despite these flaws in the friendship of the Dioskuren, as they were 
sometimes called, it at least proved that a classic and a Romantic genius might 
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live in harmony. They sent messages to each other almost every day; they 
frequently had supper together; Goethe often put his carriage at Schiller’s 
disposal; he sent to Schiller “a portion of the order which my wine merchant has 
just delivered.”1!55 “Let us have a walk together toward evening,” Goethe wrote 
on April 20, 1801; and on June 11; “Farewell; give my kind greetings to your 
dear wife, and gladden me, on my return [from Gottingen], by showing me some 
fruits of your industry”; and on June 28, 1802: “A key to my garden and garden 
house will be given you; I want you to have as good a time there as possible.” 
Twenty-two years after Schiller’s death Goethe said to Eckermann, “It was 
fortunate for me ... that I found Schiller; for, different as our natures were, our 
tendencies were still toward one point, which made our connection so intimate 
that one really could not live without the other.” 136 

In the final years of their alliance each was handicapped by disease. For the 
first three months of 1801 Goethe suffered from nervousness, sleeplessness, 
violent influenza, and abscesses that for a time closed his eyes. At one stage he 
was unconscious for so long that Weimar expected his death. On January 12 
Charlotte von Stein wrote to her son Fritz: “I did not know that my former friend 
Goethe was still so dear to me, and that a serious illness, which overcame him 
nine days ago, would so shake me to the very core.”!37 She took Christiane’s 
boy, August, into her home for a while to ease the burdens that Goethe’s 
sickness had laid upon his mistress, who tended him tirelessly. His recovery was 
slow and painful. “It is hard,” he wrote to Charlotte, “to find the way back.” 138 

In 1802 Schiller, now prosperous from the rising proceeds of his acted and 
published plays, bought a home in Weimar for 7,200 gulden, and Goethe, then in 
Jena, helped him to sell the house he had lived in there. On March 17, 1803, 
Schiller produced Die Braut von Messina, a self-confessed!29 attempt to rival 
Sophocles’ Oedipus by portraying, with a divided chorus, the strife of two 
brothers in love with a woman who turns out to be their sister. The play did not 
please. Goethe experienced a similar setback when, in 1803, he staged Die 
nattirliche Tochter. 

Among the spectators at a performance of The Natural Daughter was a 
brilliant and volatile lady, Germaine Necker, Mme. de Staél, who was gathering 
material for her book De |’Allemagne. She saw Schiller for the first time in 
December, 1803, * 


in the salon of the Duke and Duchess of Weimar, in a society as enlightened as it is exalted. He read 
French very well, but he had never spoken it. I maintained with some warmth the superiority of our 
dramatic system over that of all others; he did not refuse to enter the lists with me, without feeling 
any uneasiness from the difficulty and slowness with which he expressed himself in French.... I soon 
discovered so many ideas through the impediment of his words, I was so struck with the simplicity 


of his character, ... I found him so modest, ... so animated, that I vowed him, from that moment, a 
friendship full of admiration. 149 


Schiller prepared Goethe for her: “She represents the intellectual culture of 
France in its purity. ... The only trouble with her is her quite extraordinary 
volubility. One has to turn oneself into one concentrated organ of hearing in 
order to follow her.”!4! He brought her to Goethe on December 24. Goethe 
reported: “A most interesting hour. I didn’t get a chance to say a word. She 
speaks well, but far too much.” Her own report was identical except for a slight 
change: she said that Goethe had talked so much that she had not had a chance to 
speak one syllable.!42 Her book served as a revelation to France of Germany as 
“the native land of thought.” “It is impossible,” she wrote, “that the German 
writers, the best-informed and the most reflecting men in Europe, should not 
deserve a moment’s attention to be bestowed upon their literature and their 
philosophy.” 143 

Resolved to win back the audience that had rejected The Bride of Messina, 
Schiller, at Goethe’s suggestion, chose for his next drama the popular story of 
William Tell. He was soon on fire with the theme. “After he had gathered all 
necessary material,” Goethe recalled in 1820, “he sat down to work and ... did 
not get up from his chair until the play was finished. If weariness overcame him 
he laid his head on his arm and slept a while. So soon as he awoke he asked ... 
for strong black coffee to keep himself awake. So the play was written in six 
weeks.” 144 

Schiller accepted as history the legend of a William Tell who had led the 
revolt of the Swiss against Austria in 1308. The revolt was real; so was Gessler, 
the hated Austrian bailiff. Gessler, in the legend, promised Tell full pardon if he 
proved his famed prowess with bow and arrow by shooting an apple from his 
boy’s head. Tell placed two arrows in his belt; with the first he shot the apple; 
Gessler asked for what he had intended the second; Tell answered, “For you if 
the first should strike my son.” The play was acclaimed at Weimar on March 17, 
1804, and soon thereafter everywhere; Switzerland adopted it as part of its 
national lore. Published, the play sold seven thousand copies in a few weeks. 
Schiller was now more famous than Goethe. 

But he had less than a year of life left to him. In July, 1804, he had so violent 
an attack of colic that his doctor feared for his death and Schiller hoped for it. He 
recovered slowly, and began another play, Demetrius (the “false Dmitri” of 
Russian ‘history). On April 28, 1805, he saw Goethe for the last time; from that 
meeting Goethe returned to his home and himself fell seriously ill with colic. On 
the twenty-ninth Schiller’s final sickness began. Heinrich Vols reported: “His 


eyes were sunk deep in his head, and every nerve twitched convulsively.”!45 The 
unhealthy tensions of literary effort, the inflammation of his bowels, and the 
decay of his lungs joined to destroy him. “Schiller never drank much,” said 
Goethe later; “he was very temperate, but in such hours of bodily weakness he 
was obliged to stimulate his powers with spirituous liquors.”!46 On May 9 
Schiller met death with a strange calm: he bade farewell to his wife, his four 
children, and his friends; then he fell asleep, and did not wake again. An autopsy 
showed the left lung completely destroyed by tuberculosis, the heart 
degenerated, the liver, the kidney, and the intestines all diseased. The doctor told 
the Duke: “Under the circumstances we cannot help wondering how the poor 
man could have lived so long.” !47 

Goethe was so ill at the time that no one dared tell him of Schiller’s death. On 
May 10 Christiane’s sobbing revealed it to him. “I thought I was losing my own 
life,” he wrote to Zelter, “and instead I lost a friend who was the very half of my 
existence.”!48 With what remained he came to his own fulfillment. 


I. “Know you the land where the lemon trees bloom, where the golden oranges glow in the dark foliage, 
where a soft wind blows from the blue sky, and the quiet myrtle and the lofty bay tree stand: do you know it 
well? There, there would I go with you, O my beloved!” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Goethe Nestor 


1805-32 


I. GOETHE AND NAPOLEON 


SHALL we, honoring our stated limits, leave Goethe suspended at this point, with 
Faust on his pen and wisdom in his age, or shall we, burdening space and risking 
time, pursue this ever-evolving Olympian to his end? Die ewige Weisheit zieht 
uns hinan: timeless wisdom draws us on.! 

On October 14, 1806, Napoleon defeated the Prussians at Jena. Duke Karl 
August, allied with Prussia, had led his own little army against the French in that 
battle. The routed survivors, and then the hungry victors, entered Weimar, 
sacked the stores, and quartered themselves in private homes. Sixteen Alsatian 
troops took over Goethe’s house; Christiane gave them food, drink, and beds. 
That night two other soldiers, intoxicated, forced their way in, and, finding no 
more beds available on the lower floor, ran upstairs into Goethe’s room, 
brandished their swords in his face, and demanded accommodations. Christiane 
placed herself between these soldiers and her mate, persuaded them to leave, and 
then bolted the door. On the fifteenth Bonaparte reached Weimar and restored 
order; instructions were issued that “the distinguished scholar” was not to be 
disturbed, and that “all measures should be taken to protect the great Goethe and 
his home.”2 Marshals Lannes, Ney, and Augereau stayed with him for a while, 
and then left with apologies and compliments. Goethe thanked Christiane for her 
bravery, and said to her, “God willing, we shall be man and wife.” On October 
19 they were married. His good mother, who had borne lovingly with all his 
faults, and modestly with all his honors, sent them renewed blessings. She died 
on September 12, 1808, and Goethe inherited half of her estate. 

In October, 1808, Napoleon presided over a meeting of six sovereigns and 
forty-three princes at Erfurt, and remade the map of Germany. Duke Karl August 
attended, taking Goethe in his retinue. Bonaparte asked Goethe to visit him on 
October 2; the poet came, and spent an hour with the conqueror, Talleyrand, two 
generals, and Friedrich von Miiller, a Weimar magistrate. Napoleon 
complimented him on his vigor (Goethe was then fifty-nine), inquired about his 


family, and launched into a spirited critique of Werther. He condemned current 
dramas that emphasized fate. “Why talk about fate? Politics are fate. ... Qu’en 
dit Monsieur Goet?— What does Monsieur Goethe say about it?” We do not 
know Goethe’s reply, but Miiller reported that as Goethe was leaving the room 
Napoleon remarked to his generals, “Voil dun homme!” (Behold a man!)3 

On October 6 Napoleon returned to Weimar, taking with him a company of 
actors from Paris, the great Talma among them. They played, in Goethe’s 
theater, Voltaire’s La Mort de César. After the performance the Emperor took 
Goethe aside and discussed tragedy. “The serious drama,” he said, “could very 
well be a school for princes as well as for the people, for in certain ways it is 
above history. . . . You ought to portray the death of Caesar more magnificently 
than Voltaire has done, and show how happy Caesar [Napoleon] would have 
made the world if the people had only granted him time in which to carry out his 
lofty plans.” And a little later: “You must come to Paris! I make this definite 
request of you! You will there obtain a larger view of the world, and you will 
find a wealth of themes for your poetry.”4—When Napoleon passed through 
Weimar again, after his disastrous retreat from Moscow, he asked the French 
ambassador to convey his greetings to Goethe. 

The poet felt that in Bonaparte he had met, as he expressed it, “the greatest 
mind the world has ever seen.”° He quite approved Napoleon’s rule of Germany; 
after all (Goethe had written in 1807), there was no Germany, only a farrago of 
petty states, and the Holy Roman Empire had ceased to exist in 1806; it seemed 
good to Goethe that Europe should be united, especially under so brilliant a head 
as Bonaparte’s. He did not rejoice over Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo, though 
his Duke again led the Weimar regiments against the French. His culture and 
concern were too universal to let him feel much patriotic glow; and he could not 
find it in him, though often asked to do so, to write songs of nationalistic fervor. 
In his eightieth year he said to Eckermann: 


How could I write songs of hatred when I felt no hate? And, between ourselves, I never hated the 
French, although I thanked God when we were rid of them. How could I, to whom the only 
significant things are civilization [KulturJand barbarism, hate a nation which is among the most 
cultivated in the world, and to which I owe a great part of my own culture? In any case this business 
of hatred between nations is a curious thing. You will always find it most powerful and barbarous on 
the lowest levels of civilization. But there exists a level at which it wholly disappears, and where 
one stands, so to speak, above the nations, and feels the weal or woe of a neighboring people as 
though it were one’s own. This level was appropriate to my nature; I had reached it long before my 
sixtieth year.® 


Would that there had been, in every major state, a million such “good 
Europeans”! 


II. FAUST: PART I 


Goethe did not accept Napoleon’s invitation to move to Paris or to write 
about Caesar; he had long nurtured in his mind and his manuscripts a subject that 
moved him more deeply than even the most majestic political career: the 
struggle of the soul toward understanding and beauty, the defeat of the soul by 
the brevity of beauty and the elusiveness of truth, and the peace obtainable by 
the soul through narrowing the goal and broadening the self. But how to vision 
all this in a modern parable and dramatic form? For fifty-eight years Goethe 
tried. 

He had learned the story of Faust’ in his childhood through chapbooks and 
puppet shows, and he had seen pictures of Faust and the Devil on the walls of 
Auerbach’s cellar in Leipzig. He himself, in youth, had meddled with magic and 
alchemy. His own restless search for understanding went into his conception of 
Faust; his reading of Voltaire and his contact with Herder’s sarcasms went into 
Mephistopheles; the Gretchen whom he had loved in Frankfurt, and the 
Friederike Brion whom he had deserted in Sesenheim, gave name and form to 
Margaret. 

How deeply the story of Faust moved Goethe, how varied the forms it took in 
his thought, shows in the fact that he began to write the play in 1773, and did not 
finish it till 1831. Of his meeting with Herder in 1771 he wrote in his 
autobiography: 


I most carefully concealed from him my interest in certain subjects which had rooted themselves 
in me, and were, little by little, molding themselves into poetic form. These were Gétz von 
Berlichingen and Faust. ... The significant puppet show of the latter resounded and vibrated, many- 
toned, within me. I too had wandered about in all sorts of science, and had early enough been led to 
see its vanity. I had, moreover, tried all sorts of ways in real life, and had always returned 
unsatisfied and troubled. Now these things, as well as many others, I carried about with me, and 
delighted myself with them in solitary hours, but without writing anything down.8 


On September 17, 1775, he told a correspondent: “I felt fresh this morning, and 
wrote a scene of my Faust.”9 Later in that month Johann Zimmermann asked 
him how the play was progressing. “He brought in a bag filled with a thousand 
fragments of paper, and threw it on the table. ‘There,’ he said, ‘is my Faust? ”10 
When he went to Weimar (November, 1775) the first form of the drama was 
complete.!! Dissatisfied with it, he put it aside; this Urfaust, or Original Faust, 
never reached print till 1887, when a manuscript copy made by Fraulein von 
Goéchhausen was found in Weimar.!2 Through fifteen more years he revised and 
expanded it. Finally he published it (1790) as Faust, ein Fragment, which now 


runs to sixty-three pages;!5 this was the first printed form of the most famous 
play since Hamlet. 

Still discontent with it, Goethe dropped the theme till 1797. On June 22 he 
wrote to Schiller: “I have determined to take up my Faust again, ... breaking up 
what has been printed, arranging it in large masses, ... and further preparing the 
development.... I only wish that you would be so good as to think the matter over 
on one of your sleepless nights, and tell me what you would demand of the 
whole, and to interpret my dreams to me like a true prophet.” Schiller replied the 
next day: “The duality of human nature, and the unsuccessful endeavor to unite 
in man the godlike and the physical, is never lost sight of. ... The nature of the 
subject will force you to treat it philosophically, and the imagination will have to 
accommodate itself to serve a rational idea.” Goethe’s imagination was too rich, 
his vividly remembered experiences too many; he inserted many of them into the 
Fragment, doubling its size, and in 1808 he gave the world what we now call 
Faust, Part I. 

Before letting his puppet say a word, he prefixed to the drama a tender 
Zueignung— dedication—to his dead friends; and a droll “Prologue in the 
Theater” between manager, playwright, and jester; and a “Prologue in Heaven” 
wherein God bets Mephistopheles that Faust cannot be permanently won to sin. 
Then at last Faust speaks, in simplest doggerel: 


Habe nun, ach! Philosophie, 
Juristerei und Medizin, 


Und leider auch Theologie 

Durchaus studiert, mit heissem Bemti hn. 
Da steh ich nun, ich armer Tor! 

Und bin so klug als wie zuvor. 

Heisse Magister, heisse Doktor gar, 

Und ziehe schon an die zehen Jahr 

Herauf, herab, und quer und krumm 

Meine Schiiler an der Nase herum, 

Und sehe dass wir nichts wissen kén-nen. 

I have studied, alas, philosophy, 
Jurisprudence, and medicine too, 

And, saddest of all, theology, 

With ardent labor, through and through. 
And here I stick, as wise, poor fool, 

As when my steps first turned to school. 
Master they style me, nay, Doctor forsooth, 
And nigh ten years, over rough and smooth 
And up and down, and acrook and across, 

I lead my pupils by the nose, 

And know that in truth we can know naught. !4 


This four-foot meter, handed down from Hans Sachs’s playlets, proved to be just 
the rippling rhythm for a drama that chastened philosophy with fun. 

Faust, of course, is Goethe, even to being a man of sixty years; and, like 
Goethe, he was still, at sixty, thrilled by feminine loveliness and grace. His 
double aspiration for wisdom and beauty was the soul of Goethe; it challenged 
the avenging gods by its presumption, but it was noble. Faust and Goethe said 
Yea to life, spiritual and sensual, philosophical and gay. By contrast, 
Mephistopheles (who is not Satan but only Satan’s philosopher) is the devil of 
denial and doubt, to whom all aspiration is nonsense, all beauty a skeleton 
wearing skin. In many moments Goethe was this mocking spirit too, or he could 
not have given him such wit and life. At times Mephistopheles seems to be the 
voice of experience, of realism and reason checking the romantic desires and 
delusions of Faust; indeed, Goethe told Eckermann, “the character of 
Mephistopheles is ... a living result of an extensive acquaintance with the 
world.” 15 

Faust does not sell his soul unconditionally; he agrees to go to hell only if 
Mephistopheles shows him a pleasure so durably satisfying that he will be glad 
to stay with it forever: 


If ever on the bed of sloth I loll contented ever, 
Then with that moment end my race! .. . 
Should I to any moment say, 

“Tarry a while, you are so fair!”! 


Then may you into fetters cast me; 
Then will I gladly go down there. 


On this condition Faust signs the compact with his blood, and cries recklessly, 
“Our glowing passions in a sensual sea now will we quench!” !6 

So Mephistopheles takes him to Margaret—“Gretchen.” Faust finds in her all 
the charm of that simplicity which departs with knowledge and returns with 
wisdom. He woos her with jewels and philosophy: 


MARGARET. Tell me, how is’t with thy religion, pray? 
Thou art a good and kindly man, 
And yet, I think, small heed thereto dost pay. 


KAUST. Enough, dear child! I love thee, thou dost feel. 
For those I love my blood and life I’d spill, 
Nor of his faith, his church, would any man bereave. 


MARGARET. That is not right! We must believe! .. . 
Dost thou believe in God? 


FAUST. What man can say, my dearest, 
“T believe in God”? ... 


MARGARET. Then thou believest not? 


FAUST. Thou winsome angel-face, mishear me not! 
Who can name Him? Who thus proclaim him? 
I believe Him? 
Who that has feeling, his bosom steeling, 
Can say, “I believe Him not”? 
The All-embracing, the All-sustaining; 
Clasps and sustains He not 
Thee, me, Himself? 
Springs not the vault of heaven above us? 
Lieth not earth, firm-’stablished, ‘neath our feet? ... 
Great though it be, fill thou therefrom thine heart, 
And when in the feeling wholly blest thou art, 
Call it then what thou wilt! 
Call it Bliss, Heart, Love, God! 
I have no name for it. 
Feeling is all [Geftihl ist alles |! 
Name is but sound and smoke 
Clouding the glow of heaven. ... 


Tt seemeth fair in these wards af thine 
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But yet ... thou hast no Christianity. 
FAUST. Dear child! +7 


MARGARET. 


She is moved not by his cloudy pantheism but by the fine figure and raiment 
with which Mephistopheles’ magic has endowed his restored youth. She sings at 
her spinning wheel a song of wistful longing: 


Meine Ruh ist hin, 

Mein Herz ist schiver, 
Ich finde sie nimmer 
Und nimmermehr. .. . 
Nach ihm nur schau ich 
Zum Fenster binaus, 
Nach ihm nur geh ich 
Aus dem Haus. 

Sein hoher Gang, 

Sein’ edle Gestalt, 
Seines Mundes Ldcheln, 
My peace is fled, 

My heart is sore, 

I shall find it never, 
And nevermore.... 
Him only I watch for, 
The window near; 

Him only I look for 
When forth I fare. 

His lofty gait, 

His lordly guise, 

The smile of his lips, 
Seiner Augen Gewalt. ... 
Mein Busen drdngt 
Sich nach ihm hin. 

Ach, dtirft ich fassen 
Und halten ihn, 

Und kiissen ihn, 

So wie ich wollt, 

An seinen Ktissen 
Vergehen sollt! 

The might of his eyes... . 
My bosom yearns 

For him, for him. 

Ah, could I clasp him 
And cling to him, 

And kiss him, as fain 

I would, then I, 

Faint with his kisses, 
Should swoon and die!18 
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All the Western world knows the rest of the story, if only through Gounod. 
Margaret, in order to kiss and swoon unchaperoned, gives her mother a sleeping 
potion, from which the mother never wakes. Faust kills Margaret’s brother 
Valentine in a duel, and then disappears; Margaret, in shame and grief, kills her 
fatherless child; she is arrested and condemned to death. Faust visits her in her 
dungeon and begs her to escape with him; she embraces him, but refuses to leave 
her cell. Mephistopheles draws Faust away, while a voice from heaven cries, 
“She is redeemed.” 

Only slowly did the reading public realize that this Faust of 1808 was the 
finest drama and the finest poetry that Germany had yet produced. But some 
alert few recognized it at once as fit to stand among the peaks of the world’s 
literature. Friedrich Schlegel compared Goethe with Dante, Jean Paul Richter 
equaled him with Shakespeare; Wieland gave him in the realm of poetry the 
same sovereignty that Napoleon then held in government and war.!9 


III. NESTOR IN LOVE 


In the years 1818-21 Goethe had two soul-stirring romances, not counting 
Bettina Brentano. On April 23, 1807, Bettina, twenty-two, came to the aging 
poet with a letter of introduction from Wieland. She was the granddaughter of 
Sophie von La Roche, who had loved Wieland, and she was the daughter of 
Maximiliane Brentano, who had flirted with Goethe; she felt that she had a 
primogenital lien on Goethe’s heart. Soon after entering his room she flung 
herself into his arms. He accepted her as a child, and thereafter corresponded 
with her in that sense; but he enclosed with his letters the latest love poems he 
had written, and though they were not addressed to her she treated them as 
declarations of passion, and gave them that color in the Goethes Briefwechsel 
mit einem Kinde (Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child) which she published 
in 1835. 

Most of the poems had been inspired by Wilhelmine Herzlieb. Minna, as 
Goethe soon called her, was the daughter of a Jena bookseller. He had known 
her as a child, but in 1808 she was nineteen, modest, tender, and blooming. She 
hung on every word that he spoke, and mourned that age and status forbade her 
to love and possess him. He perceived her feeling, responded to it, wrote sonnets 
to her, punning on her name as a loving heart; but he recalled that he had only 
recently made Christiane his wife. He seems to have had Minna in mind when he 
portrayed the shy, highstrung, affectionate Ottilie of the Elective Affinities 
(1809). 

This remarkable novel—Die Wahlverwandtschaften— is, as its author 
thought,29 his best work of prose fiction, far better organized and more 


compactly told than either of the Wilhelm Meister circumambulations. Note 
Goethe’s words to Eckermann (February 9, 1829): “In the whole of the Elective 
Affinities there is not a line which I myself did not actually live, and there is far 
more behind the text than anyone can assimilate at a single reading.” Indeed, the 
fault of the book is that there is too much Goethe in it, too much philosophizing 
put into unlikely mouths. (He makes the girl Ottilie keep a diary in which he 
deposits some of his maturest obiter cogitata, such as, “Against great excellence 
in another there is no way of defending ourselves except love.”2!) But it is 
because there is so much of Goethe in this book that it is warm with life and rich 
in thought: because the Charlotte of the story is again Charlotte von Stein, 
tempted, but refusing, to be unfaithful to her husband; because the Captain is 
Goethe in love with his friend’s wife; because Edward, the fifty-year-old 
husband infatuated with Ottilie, is Goethe drawn to Minna Herzlieb; and because 
the novel is Goethe’s attempt to analyze his own erotic sensitivity. 

He here proposed to think of sexual attraction in chemical terms. He may 
have taken his title from the Elective Affinities published by the great Swedish 
chemist Torbern Olof Bergman in 1775. The Captain describes to Edward and 
Charlotte the attractions, repulsions, and combinations of material particles: 
“You ought yourselves to see these substances—which seem so dead and are yet 
so full of energy and force—at work before your eyes. Now they seek each other 
out, ... seize, crush, devour, destroy one another, and then suddenly they 
reappear ... in fresh, renovated, unexpected forms.”22 So, when Edward invites 
his friend the Captain, and Charlotte invites her niece Ottilie, to stay with them 
for long visits, the Captain falls in love with Charlotte, and Edward falls in love 
with Ottilie. When Edward has intercourse with his wife he thinks of Ottilie, and 
Charlotte thinks of the Captain, in a kind of psychological adultery. The 
offspring looks strangely like Ottilie, and Ottilie takes to the child as if her own. 
Then, apparently by accident, she lets it drown; in remorse she starves herself to 
death. Edward dies of a broken heart; the Captain disappears; Charlotte survives, 
spiritually dead. A town philosopher concludes: “Marriage is the beginning and 
end of all civilization. It tames the savage, and gives to the most cultivated their 
best opportunity for gentleness. It should be indissoluble, for it brings so much 
happiness that its incidental tribulations count for nothing in the scale.”23 Four 
pages later, however, one character suggests trial marriage, in which the contract 
is for only five years at a time. 

In 1810 we find Goethe at Karlsbad taking the waters and flirting with young 
women, while Christiane, four years married, remained at home, flirting with 
young men. The sixty-one-year-old poet won the passionate love of a darkly 
beautiful Jewess, Marianne von Eybenberg; then he fled from her with blond 


Silvie von Ziegesar. In a poem addressed to Silvie he called her “daughter, 
mistress, darling, white, and slim.”24 Christiane sent him appeals for fidelity: 


And have Bettina and that Frau von Eybenberg arrived in Karlsbad yet? They say here that Silvie 
and the Gotters are to be there, too. So what will you do, between all your flirtations? Rather too 
many! But you won’t forget your oldest one, will you? Think of me a little, too, now and then. I 
mean to trust you absolutely, whatever people may say. For you are the only one, you know, who 
thinks of me at all.25 


He sent her little gifts. 

He found time almost every day to compose some poetry or prose. About 
1809 he began to write his autobiography. He called it Aus meinem Leben 
Dichtung und Wahrheit (Fiction and Truth from My Life). The title handsomely 
admitted that he might now and then, intentionally or not, have mingled 
imagination with reality. He touched only lightly and delicately on his love for 
Charlotte Buff, but told more fully of his romance with Friederike Brion; both of 
these women still lived. He analyzed well and generously many friends of his 
youth—Lenz, Basedow, Merck, Herder, Jacobi, Lavater. Of himself he spoke 
modestly; his private notes complained that the autobiographer is expected to 
confess his faults but not to reveal his virtues.2° The book is the history of a 
mind rather than of a life; incidents in it are few, reflections abound. It is his 
greatest book of prose. 

In 1811 he received from Beethoven a letter of admiration, with the Overture 
to Egmont. Poet and composer met at Teplitz in July, 1812; Beethoven played 
for Goethe, and took walks with him. If we may trust the novelist August Frankl, 
“wherever they went, the people on the promenade respectfully made way for 
them and saluted them. Goethe, annoyed by these constant interruptions, said, 
‘What a nuisance! I can never avoid this sort of thing!’ With a smile, Beethoven 
answered, ‘Don’t let it bother your Excellency; the homage is probably meant 
for me.’ “Goethe wrote to Zelter (September 2, 1812): “Beethoven’s talent 
astonished me; his personality, alas, is wholly ungovernable. He is not wrong ... 
in finding the world detestable, but this attitude renders it more enjoyable neither 
to him nor to others. Much of it is to be excused on the deplorable ground that he 
is losing his hearing.”2”7 Beethoven’s comment on Goethe: “What patience the 
great man has had with me! What good he has done me!” But “the court 
atmosphere suits him too well.”28 

Court appearances and conduct were part of Goethe’s official life, for he was 
still active in administration. His home life had lost its charm: August, twenty- 
two in 1812, was an unsalvageable mediocrity, and Christiane was fat and taking 
to drink. She had some excuse, for his flirtations continued. During his visits to 


Frankfurt he often stayed at the suburban villa of Johann von Willemer, and 
admired Willemer’s wife, Marianne. In the summer of 1815 he spent almost four 
weeks with them. Marianne was thirty-one, but she was in the fullness of 
womanly beauty. She sang Goethe’s lyrics and Mozart’s arias enchantingly, 
wrote excellent verse, and exchanged with Goethe a series of poems in imitation 
of Hafiz, Firdausi, and other Persian bards. (Hafiz had been translated into 
German in 1812.) Some of the poems are frankly sensual and tell of mutual joy 
in physical embraces, but this license may be merely poetic. The three met again 
in September at Heidelberg; the two poets took long walks together, and Goethe 
wrote Marianne’s name in Arabic letters in the dust around the castle fountain. 
They never saw each other again after that day, but they corresponded through 
the seventeen remaining years of his life. Willemer seems to’have cherished his 
wife all the more for having charmed so famous a man, and for answering 
Goethe’s verse with poems scarcely inferior to his own. Goethe included hers 
with his in the Westdstlicher Diwan (West-Eastern Book of Many Leaves) that he 
published in 1819. 

While this correspondence was proceeding in prose and rhyme, Christiane 

died (June 6, 1816). Goethe noted in his diary: “Her death struggle was dreadful. 

. Emptiness and deathly silence within and around me.”29 A_ profound 
depression clouded these years. When Charlotte Kestner, the lost beloved of his 
youth, now the sixty-four-year-old wife of the successful Councilor Kestner of 
Hanover, visited him with her daughter (September 25, 1816), no emotion 
seemed to stir in him, and all his talk was courteous triviality. But in 1817 his 
son August, interrupting a career of dissipation, married Ottilie von Pogwisch; 
Goethe invited them to live with him; Ottilie brought the gaiety of youth into the 
household, and soon gave the aging poet grandchildren who made his heart beat 
again. 

Ulrike von Levetzow helped. She was one of the three daughters of Amalie 
von Levetzow, whom Goethe had known in Karlsbad. At Marienbad in August, 
1821, he met Ulrike, who later recalled: “As I had been for some years in a 
French boarding school at Strasbourg, and was only seventeen, I had never heard 
of Goethe, and had no idea that he was a famous man and a great poet. So I 
wasn’t at all shy with the friendly old gentleman. ... The very next morning he 
asked me to take a walk with him. ... He took me along on his walk nearly every 
morning.”°° He returned to Marienbad in 1822, and “all that summer Goethe 
was very friendly to me.” A year later they met in Karlsbad, and soon they 
stirred the gossip of the spa. By this time the poet had decided that his love was 
more than paternal. Duke Karl August urged Ulrike to marry Goethe; if she 
would do this a fine house would be given to her family in Weimar, and after the 


poet’s death she would receive a pension of ten thousand thalers a year.3! 
Mother and daughter refused. Goethe returned desolate to Weimar, and drowned 
his disappointment in ink. Ulrike lived to be ninety-five. 

In that year 1821 which led Goethe to Ulrike, Karl Zelter, music director at 
Jena, brought to him in Weimar a twelve-year-old pupil, Felix Mendelssohn. 
Zelter had opened Goethe’s soul to the world of music, and had even taught him 
to compose. Now the skill of the young pianist astonished and gladdened the old 
poet, who insisted on having him stay with him for several days. “Every 
morning,” Felix wrote on November 6, “the author of Faust and Werther kisses 
me. In the afternoon I play for him for about two hours, partly fugues of Bach, 
partly my improvisations.” On November 8 Goethe held a reception to introduce 
Felix to Weimar society. On November 10 Felix wrote: “Every afternoon he 
opens the piano and says, I have not heard you at all today. Come, make a little 
noise for me!’ Then he sits down next to me and listens. You have no idea how 
kind and affectionate he is.” When Zelter wished to take Felix back to Jena, 
Goethe persuaded him to let his pupil remain a few days more. “Now,” wrote the 
happy boy, “gratitude to Goethe rose On all sides, and the girls and I kissed his 
lips and hands. Ottilie von Pogwisch threw her arms around his neck; and since 
she is very pretty, and he flirts with her all the time, the effect was excellent.”32 
There are happy moments in history behind the drama of tragedy, and beneath 
the notice of Historians. 


IV. THE SCIENTIST 


Let us go back to his younger years, when, with alert attention and 
omnivorous interest, he had begun his lifelong pursuit of science. Few of us have 
known that Goethe devoted more time to scientific investigation and 
compositions than to all his poetry and prose combined.3° He had studied 
medicine and physics at Leipzig, chemistry at Strasbourg; he took up anatomy in 
1781; and for years he wandered about Thuringia gathering mineral and 
botanical specimens and observing geological formations. In his travels he noted 
not merely men, women, and art, but also fauna and flora, optical and 
meteorological phenomena. He took a leading part in establishing laboratories in 
Jena. He rejoiced or grieved as intensively over his victories or defeats in science 
as over his successes or failures in literature. 

He did something about the weather. He organized meteorological 
observation stations in the duchy of Saxe-Weimar, helped to set up others 
throughout Germany,°4 and prepared instructions for them. He wrote essays on 
“The Theory of Weather” and “The Causes of Barometric Fluctuations.” He 
persuaded Duke Karl August to begin the collections that formed the core of the 


Museum of Mineralogy at Jena. After studying the geological strata at Ilmenau 
he argued that they confirmed Abraham Werner’s theory that all the rocky 
formations on the earth’s crust were the result of the slow action of water. (This 
“Neptunist” theory has had to be combined with the “Vulcanist” theory of 
change by violent action.) He was among the first to suggest that the age of 
Strata might be judged from the fossils imbedded in them, and to defend the view 
that the great boulders now erratically distributed in high places had been swept 
up there by surges of ice coming down from the Arctic Zone.°° 

In 1791-92 Goethe published in two volumes Beitrdge zur Optik 
(Contributions to Optics). “My purpose,” he wrote, “has been to assemble all 
that is known in this field, and to undertake all the experiments myself, varying 
them as much as possible, making them easier to follow, and keeping them 
within the scope of the ordinary person.”3° During the years from 1790 to 1810 
he made numberless experiments to explain color; the Goethe Museum at 
Weimar still preserves the instruments he used. The result appeared in 1810 in 
two large volumes of text, and one of plates, entitled Zur Farbenlehre (On the 
Theory of Color); this was his major work as a scientist. 

He studied colors as due not only to the chemical composition of objects but 
to the structure and operation of the eye. He analyzed the adaptation of the retina 
to darkness and light, the physiology of color blindness, the phenomena of color 
shadows and afterimages, the effects of color contrasts and combinations in 
sensation and in art. He mistakenly thought of green as a blend of yellow and 
blue. (They do blend so on the artist’s palette, but when the blue and yellow of 
the color spectrum combine they yield gray and white.) He repeated many of the 
experiments described in Newton’s Opticks (1704), found in several cases 
results different from those there reported, and ended by accusing Newton of 
incompetence and occasional deceit.” He opposed Newton’s view that white is 
a composition of colors, and held that their combination regularly produced not 
white but gray.—Neither his contemporaries nor his successors in the field of 
optics accepted his conclusions. They praised his experiments and discarded 
many of his theories. In 1815 Arthur Schopenhauer, who admired Goethe as a 
poet and as a philosopher, sent him an essay ably defending Newton’s 
conception of white as a composition of colors; the old man never forgave him. 
The general rejection of the Farbenlehre added to the gloom of his final years. 

A man so sensitive to color as Goethe was could not but be fascinated by the 
world of plants. At Padua in 1786 he was thrilled by the botanical gardens; here 
was a richer and more varied collection than he had ever seen. He saw how 
different the plants of the south were from those of the north, and he resolved to 
study the influence of environment upon the form and growth of plants. Nor had 


he ever felt so deeply the mysterious and overwhelming capacity of nature to 
develop each form, with its unique pattern of structure, texture, color, and line, 
out of apparently simple and similar seeds. What fertility, and what originality! 
But were there some common elements in all the diversity of individuals, and in 
all the evolution of organs and parts? The idea came to him that these genera, 
species, and varieties were variations of a basic archetype; that all these plants, 
for example, were formed on some fundamental and original—even if imaginary 
—model, an Urpflanze, or First Plant, the mother of them all. “The same law” or 
theory, he wrote to Herder, “will be applicable to all that lives”—i.e., to animals 
as well as plants; they too are variations on one structural theme.°° And as the 
individual organism, with all its uniqueness, is an imitation of a primal 
archetype, so the parts of an organism may be variations of one fundamental 
form. Goethe noticed in Padua a palmetto whose leaves were in diverse stages of 
development; he studied the visible transitions from the simplest leaf to the 
complete, majestic fan; and he conceived the idea that all the structures of a 
plant—except the axis, or stem—were variations and stages of the leaf.!! 

After his return to Weimar Goethe published his theory in an eighty-six-page 
book entitled An Attempt by J. W. von Goethe, Privy Councilor of the Duchy of 
Saxe-Weimar, to Explain the Metamorphosis of Plants (1790). Botanists laughed 
at it as the dreams of a poet, and advised the poet to stick to his trade.39 He took 
them at their word, and rephrased his views in a poem, “The Metamorphosis of 
Plants.” Gradually the theory accumulated evidence and supporters. In 1830 
Etienne Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire presented Goethe’s essay to the French Academy 
of Sciences as a work of careful research and creative imagination confirmed by 
the progress of botany.4° 

Applying his theory to anatomy, Goethe suggested (1790) that the skull is a 
variation and continuation of the vertebrae, enclosing the brain as the spine 
encloses the spinal cord. There is no agreement today on this conception. One 
definite and brilliant achievement is credited to Goethe in anatomy—the 
demonstration of an intermaxillary bone in man. (This is the bone, between the 
maxillae, or jaw bones, that carries the upper incisor teeth.) The anatomists had 
recognized such a bone in animals, but had questioned its existence in man; 
Goethe’s discovery narrowed the structural difference between man and the ape. 
Hear the poet proclaim his success in a letter from Jena to Charlotte von Stein, 
March 27, 1784—the lover and the scientist all compact: “A few lines to my 
Lotte by way of saying good morning. ... I have been granted a delightful 
satisfaction. I have made an anatomical discovery that is at once beautiful and 
important. You shall have your share in it, but do not say a word about it.”41 He 
announced his finding in a manuscript monograph sent to divers scientists in 


1784 and entitled “Versuch, aus der vergleichenden Knochenlehre, dass der 
Zwischenknochen der oberen Kinnlade dem Menschen mit den tibrigen Thieren 
gemein sei” (An Attempt, Based on Comparative Osteology, to Show That the 
Intermaxillary Bone in the Upper Jaw is Common to Man and the Higher 
Animals). This was “the first treatise ever written that can be properly described 
as lying in the field of comparative anatomy, and thus it is a milestone in the 
history of this science.”42 (The French anatomist Félix Vicq d’Azyr published 
the same discovery in the same year 1784.) 

In his essay Goethe wrote: “Man is very closely akin to the brute creation. ... 
Every creature is only a tone, a modification, in a mighty harmony.”43 Like 
many scientists and philosophers before him, he thought of man as part of the 
animal kingdom, and wrote a poem, “The Metamorphosis of Animals.” But he 
was not an evolutionist in the Darwinian sense. Following Linnaeus, he assumed 
the fixity of species; so his Urpflanze was not an actual primitive plant from 
which all plants had evolved, but only a general type of which all plants were 
modifications. Goethe did not, like his contemporaries Lamarck and Erasmus 
Darwin, think of species evolving from other species by the environmental 
selection of favorable variations. 

Was Goethe a real scientist? Not in the professional sense; he was a zealous 
and enlightened amateur, a scientist between poems, novels, amours, artistic 
experiments, and administrative chores. He used extensive equipment, collected 
a large library of science, made useful observations and careful experiments; 
Helmholtz testified to the factual accuracy of the objective processes and 
experiments that Goethe described.44 He avoided teleological explanations. But 
he was not accepted as a scientist by professionals, for these looked upon him as 
a dilettante who depended too trustfully upon intuition and hypothesis. He 
passed too quickly from one subject or investigation to another, touching each at 
some special point, and achieving nowhere, except in optics and the theory of 
color, a survey of the field. But there was something ideal and heroic in his 
divergent and polymorphous persistence. Said Eckermann in 1825: “Goethe will 
be eighty years old in a few years, but he is not tired of inquiries and 
experiments. He is always on the track of some great synthesis.”45 And perhaps 
the poet was right in thinking that the chief aim of science should not be to equip 
old desires with new tools, but to enlarge wisdom with knowledge for the 
enlightenment of desire. 


V. THE PHILOSOPHER 


As in science, so in philosophy he was a lover, not a professor—though it was 
he who secured the appointment of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel to chairs of 


philosophy at Jena. He had very little interest in the debates of the schools, but 
he was endlessly concerned with the interpretation of nature and the meaning of 
life. As he became older he grew through science and poetry into a sage. He 
found illumination about the whole from every object, moment, and part: “Alles 
Vergdngliche ist nur ein Gleichnis”— everything transient is but a symbol.46 
The Spr tiche in Prosa, or incidental apothegms, which he left imprinted at his 
death, ooze wisdom on every page. 

He offered no system of logic, but he suggested, pragmatically, that “that 
alone is true which is fruitful,’4” and that “in the beginning was [not the word 
but] the deed” (Im Anfang war die That#®); we find truth in action rather than in 
thought; thought should be an instrument, not a substitute, for action. He did not 
take to Kant as Schiller did; he acknowledged that the ultimate nature of reality 
is beyond our ken, but he did not feel that this committed him to orthodoxy; on 
the contrary, he recommended ignoring the unknowable; “the unfathomable is of 
no practical value”; the perceived world is enough for our lives.49 He had no 
epistomological qualms about admitting the existence of an external world. After 
reading Kant and Schelling he wrote to Schiller: “I willingly concede that it is 
not nature [in itself] that we perceive, but that nature is comprehended by us 
merely according to certain forms and faculties of our mind. ... But the 
appropriateness [adjustment] of our organic natures to the outer world ... 
[indicates] a determination from without, a relation toward things”°° “Many 
people resist acknowledging reality, only because they would collapse if they 
accepted it.”5! 

But Goethe rejected materialism as well as subjectivist idealism. D’Hol- 
bach’s Systéme de la nature “appeared to us [students at Strasbourg] so dark, .. . 
so deathlike, that we found it a trouble to endure its presence, and shuddered at it 
as at a specter.”°2 That was in youth, but in old age he felt likewise, writing to 
Knebel, April 8, 1812: 


A man who does not grasp the fact, nor rise to the vision, that spirit and matter, soul and body, 
thought and extension, ... are the necessary twin ingredients of the universe, and will forever be; 
and that these two have equal rights, and may therefore be considered in their togetherness as the 
representatives of God: he who has not grasped this might as well employ his days with the idle 
gossip of the world. 


This, of course, is Spinoza, and Goethe usually follows Spinoza into 
determinism—‘“We belong to the laws of nature, even when we rebel against 
them”;°3 but at times he inclines to agree with Kant that “our lives, like the 
universe to which we belong, are mysteriously composed of freedom and 
necessity.”°4 He felt a force of destiny working in him—of qualities compelling 


and determining his development; but he co-operated with it, like some free 
agent serving a cause that moves and includes him. 

His religion was an adoration of nature, and a desire to collaborate with her 
creative forces—her multiform productivity and her obstinate perseverance; 
however, he took long to acquire her patience. He vaguely personified Nature, 
seeing mind and will in her, but a mind quite unlike ours, and a will indifferently 
neutral as between men and fleas. Nature has no moral feelings in our sense of 
the obligation of the part to co-operate with the whole, for she is the whole. In 
the poem “Das Gottliche” (1782) Goethe described nature as without feeling or 
mercy. She destroys as exuberantly as she makes. “All your ideals shall not 
prevent me [Goethe] from being genuine, and good and bad, like Nature.”°5 Her 
only ethic is, Live and make live. Goethe recognized the need many souls have 
for supernatural support, but he felt no such need until his final years. “He has 
religion [enough] who has art or science; who has not art or science needs 
religion.”° “As a poet and artist I am a polytheist [personifying the separate 
forces of nature], while in my role as scientist I incline to pantheism [seeing one 
God in everything].”9°7 

“Resolutely pagan” in religion and morals, he had no sense of sin, felt no 
need of a god dying to atone for him,°® and resented all talk of the cross. He 
wrote to Lavater, August 9, 1782: “I am no anti-Christian, no un-Christian, but 
very decidedly a non-Christian. ... You accept the Gospel, as it stands, as divine 
truth. Well, no audible voice from heaven would convince me that a woman 
bears a child without a man, and that a dead man arises from the grave. I regard 
all these as blasphemies against God and his revelation of himself in nature.”°9 
Lavater pressed him (Goethe tells us), and “at last came out with the hard 
dilemma, ‘Either Christian or atheist!’ Upon this I declared that if he would not 
leave me my own Christianity as I had hitherto cherished it, I could readily 
decide for atheism, especially as I saw that nobody knew precisely what either 
term meant.”69 Goethe thought that “the Christian religion is an abortive 
political revolution that turned moral.”6! There are in literature “a thousand 
pages as beautiful and useful” as in the Gospels.®2 “Yet I regard all four Gospels 
as quite genuine, for in them is evident the reflected splendor of the sublime 
power which emanated from the person of Christ and his nature, which was as 
divine as ever the divine has appeared on earth.... I bow before him as a divine 
manifestation of the highest principle of morality.”©3 But he proposed to worship 
the sun as much as Christ, as equally a manifestation of divine power.°4 He 
admired Luther, and praised the Reformation for breaking the shackles of 
tradition, but he regretted its relapse into dogma.®> He suspected that 
Protestantism would suffer for lack of inspiring, habit-forming ceremonies, and 
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he thought Catholicism wise and beneficent in symbolizing spiritual relations 
and developments with impressive sacraments.©® 

Goethe’s views on immortality were a function of his years. On February 2, 
1789, he wrote to Friedrich zu Stolberg: “For my own part I cling more or less to 
the teachings of Lucretius, and confine myself and all my hopes to this life.” But 
on February 25, 1824, he told Eckermann: “I would by no means dispense with 
the happiness of believing in a future existence; and indeed I would say, with 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, that those who hope for no other life are dead even in this 
one”; and on February 4, 1825: “I hold the firm conviction that our spirit is 
something altogether indestructible.”©” He read Swedenborg, accepted the 
conception of a spirit sphere,6? and played with hopes of transmigration. He 
studied the Cabala and Pico della Mirandola, and even drew an occasional 
horoscope.®9 More and more, as he aged, he admitted the rights of faith: 


Strictly speaking, I can have no knowledge of God except such as I derive from the limited vision 
of my sensory perceptions on this single planet. Such knowledge is a fragment of a fragment. I do 
not admit that this limitation, which is applicable to our observation of nature, need be applicable in 
the exercise of faith. The contrary is the case. It may well be that our knowledge, necessarily 
imperfect, demands supplementation and perfecting through an act of faith.79 


In 1820 he regretted that he had written the rebellious Prometheus in his youth, 
for the young radicals of the day were quoting it against him.” He turned away 
from Fichte when Fichte was accused of atheism.72 “It is our duty,” he now held, 
“to tell others no more than they are able to receive. Man grasps only what is to 
his measure.”73 

Like his views of religion, his conception of morality changed with age. 
Bouncing with youthful energy and pride, he had interpreted life as purely a 
theater for self-development and display. “This craving to raise as high as 
possible the pyramid of my life, the base of which has been given and 
established for me, outweighs all else, and scarcely permits of a moment’s 
relapse.””4 We have seen him hurting some tender souls in this process. As he 
matured through political office he perceived that human life is a co-operative 
process; that the individual survives by mutual aid, and that self-seeking actions, 
though still the basic force, must be limited by the needs of the group. Faust, in 
Part I, is individualism incarnate; in Part II he finds “salvation” health of soul, 
through working for the general good. Wilhelm Meister in the Lehrjahre seeks 
to educate and develop himself, though by nature and training he often aids his 
fellow men; in the Wanderjahre he seeks to further the happiness of the 
community. Goethe balked at the behest to love one’s enemies, but he defined 
nobility nobly in one of his greatest poems: 


Edel set der Mensch, 
Hiilfreich und gut. 

Denn das allein 
Unterscheidet ihn 

Von alien Wesen 

Die wir kennen... 

Denn unftihlend 

1st die Natur: 

Es leuchtet die Sonne 
Ueber Bos’ und Gute, 
Und dem Verbrecher 
Gldnzen, wie dem Besten, 
Der Mond und die Sterne. 
Wind und Strome, 
Donner und Hagel, 
Rauschen ihren Weg, 
Und ergreifen 
Vortibereilend, 

Einen und den Andern. .. . 
Nach ewigen, ehrnen, 
Grossen Gesetzen 
Miissen wir Alle 

Unseres Daseins 

Kreise vollenden. 

Nur allein der Mensch 
Vermag das Unmdgliche; 
Er underscheidet, 

Wahlet und ricbtet; 

Er kann dem Augenblick 
Dauer verleihen. 

Er allein darf 

Den Guten lohnen, 

Den Bosen strafen, 
Heilen und retten, 

Alles Irrende, Schweifende 
Niitzlich verbinden. .. . 
Der edle Mensch 

Sei hiilfreich und gut. 

Let man be noble, 
Helpful and good. 

For that alone 

Marks him off 

From all beings 

That we know.... 

Quite unfeeling 

Is Nature: 

The sun shines 

Upon the base and the good; 
And upon the lawbreaker 
Gleam, as upon the best, 


The moon and the stars. 
Winds and streams, 
Thunder and hail, 

Roar on their way, 

And snatch up 

And sweep before them 
One after another. .. . 
By eternal, ironclad 
Great laws 

Must we all, 

Of our existence, 
Fulfill the round. 

But man alone 

Can do the impossible; 
He distinguishes, 
Chooses, and judges; 
He can to the fleeting moment 
Give duration. 

He alone can 

Reward the good, 
Punish the bad, 

Heal and save. 

And to the erring and straying 
Bring wise counsel. 

Let the noble man 

Be helpful and good. 


To become noble one must beware of debasing influences, and “all is 
influence except ourselves.”75 “Never mind studying contemporaries and those 
who strive with you; study the great men of the past, whose works have 
maintained their value and stature for centuries. A truly gifted man will naturally 
so incline, and the desire to delve into the great precursors is the very mark of a 
higher endowment.”’6 Reverence libraries as the heritage left by these men. 
“Contemplating a library, one feels as though in the presence of vast capital 
silently yielding incalculable interest.”””? But intellect without character is far 
worse than character without intellect; “anything that liberates the mind without 
giving us dominion over ourselves is pernicious.”’8 Plan your living—gedenke 
zu leben!— but seek a balance between thought and action; thought without 
action is a disease. “To know and practice a craft lends greater culture than half- 
knowledge a hundred times over.””9 “No blessing is equal to the blessings of 
work.”80 Above all, be a whole or join a whole. “Only mankind is the true man, 
and the individual can be joyous and happy only when he has the courage to feel 
himself in the whole.”®1 


So the young man who inherited comfort and security, and set the Strasbourg 
students laughing at his rich and fancy dress, learned, through the philosophers, 
the saints, and the experience of life, to think kindly of the poor, and to wish that 
the fortunate would share their wealth more generously. Nobles should be taxed 
in proportion to their income, and should let their dependents benefit from “the 
advantages which expanding knowledge and prosperity are bringing.”82 Even 
after attaining European fame, Goethe felt the bourgeois’ envy of noble birth. 
“In Germany no one except a nobleman has an opportunity for acquiring a well- 
rounded ... personal culture.”8° He observed all the usual obeisances in his 
behavior toward his superiors. Everyone knows the story of Goethe and 
Beethoven at Teplitz, July, 1812; but its sole source is the unreliable Bettina 
Brentano von Arnim, who claimed to be quoting Beethoven’s account: 


Kings and princes can indeed bestow titles and orders, but they cannot make great men, who 
therefore must be held in respect. When two come together, such as Goethe and I, then these 
highborn gentlemen must observe what it is that counts for great with such as we. Yesterday we met 
the whole Imperial Family [of Austria], and Goethe disengaged himself from my arm in order to 
stand aside. I pressed my hat down on my head and went through the thickest of the crowd with my 
arms hanging at my sides. Princes and courtiers drew up in a double line; the Duke of Weimar took 
off his hat to me, and the Empress greeted me first. Much to my amusement I saw the procession file 
by Goethe, who stood at one side, bowing with his hat in his hand. I took him roundly to task for it 
afterward.84 


Our reaction to this story will vary with our age. Goethe felt than an 
aristocracy functioning actively and with public spirit provided the best 
government then possible in Europe, and deserved the respect required for social 
order and control. Abuses should be reformed, but without violence or 
precipitancy; revolutions cost more than they are worth, and usually end where 
they began. So Mephistopheles to Faust: 


Alack! Away! Forbear of yonder squabble 
*Twixt tyranny and slavery to babble! 

It irks me. Scarce ‘tis ended when de novo 
With the whole farce they start ab ovo.85 


And so Goethe to Eckermann in 1824: “It is quite true that I was no friend of the 
French Revolution. Its horrors were too immediate, ... while its beneficial 
effects were not yet visible. ... But I was just as little a friend of the arbitrary 
rule that had preceded it. I was convinced even then that no revolution is the 
fault of the people, but always the fault of the government.”8& He welcomed 
Napoleon as a boon to order in France and Europe after a decade of convulsions. 


He distrusted democracy, for “nothing is worse than active ignorance”;8’ and “it 
is unthinkable that wisdom should ever be popular.”’88 

He laughed at the oscillation of power between parties. “In politics, as on a 
sickbed, men toss from side to side in the hope of lying more comfortably.”89 He 
opposed freedom of the press on the ground that it subjected society and 
government to perpetual disturbance by immature and irresponsible writers. The 
cry for freedom seemed to him, in his declining years, to be merely the hunger of 
the unplaced for power and plums. “The sole object is for power, influence, and 
fortune to pass from one hand to the next. Freedom is the whispered password of 
secret conspirators, the clamorous battle cry of the avowed revolutionary, indeed 
the slogan of despotism itself as it leads its subjugated masses forward against 
the foe, promising surcease from external oppression for all time.”9° 

Goethe fulfilled to the maximum the obligation of the old to serve as a brake 
upon the energy of the young. 


VI. FAUST: PART II 


He poured his aging philosophy into Part II of Faust. At the end of Part I he 
had left his alter ego, broken and desolate, in the power of Mephistopheles— 
desire punished for its excess. But could that be all, and the sum of wisdom? 
Faust had not quite lost his wager; the Devil had not yet found for him any 
delight that could calm his striving and fill his life. Was there anywhere such a 
fulfillment? Through twenty-four years Goethe struggled to find for the story a 
continuation and a culmination that should contain or symbolize the conclusions 
of his thought, and should give to his hero a noble and inspiring end. 

At last, aged seventy-eight, he faced the task. On May 24, 1827, he wrote to 
Zelter, who had grown old with him and was to die with him: “I want quietly to 
confess to you that ... I have gone to work at Faust again. ... Tell no one.” The 
dramatic finale of Byron in the Greek War of Liberation had stirred Goethe; now 
he could make Byron, as Euphorion [Well-Being], son of Faust and Helen, 
represent the healing of the torn and questioning modern mind through union 
with the calm beauty of classic Greece. He labored in the morning hours, 
achieving at best a page a day, until, in August of 1831, seven months before his 
death, he announced to Eckermann that the consuming task was complete— 
fifty-nine years after its first conception. “The happiest man,” he had written, “is 
he who is able to integrate the end of his life with its beginning.”9! And now he 
said: “Whatever of life remains to me I can regard henceforth as a gift; and it 
does not really matter whether I accomplish anything more or not.”92 

Only in the assurance of eighty years can one take time to read all of Faust, 
Part II, today. From the opening scene, in which Faust, awaking in spring fields, 


describes the sunrise with no word-worn eloquence, the action repeatedly stops 
for lyric paeans to nature’s beauty or grandeur or terror; it is well done, but too 
often; Goethe, preaching classic restraint, here sins against “nothing too much.” 
He poured into the drama almost everything that cluttered his teeming memory: 
Greek and German mythologies, Leda and the swan, Helen and her train, 
witches and knights and fairies and gnomes, griffins and pygmies, dryads and 
sirens, dissertations on “Neptunian” geology, long speeches by heralds, flower 
girls, garden nymphs, woodcutters, punchinellos, drunkards, pages, seneschals, 
wardens, a charioteer and a sphinx, an astrologer and an emperor, fauns and 
philosophers, the cranes of Ibycus, and a “little man” (homunculus) chemically 
created by Faust’s pupil Wagner. The farrago is more confusing than a tropical 
jungle, for it adds the supernatural to the natural, and endows everything with 
oratory or song. 

What a comfort it is when, in Act HI, Helen appears, still miraculously dia 
gynaikon— goddess among women—conquering men with the grace of her 
movement or the glance of her eyes. The story takes on new force, and the 
chorus rises to a Sophoclean tone, when Helen hears that Menelaus, as 
punishment for “beauty insolently bold,” has ordered her and her attendant 
women to be surrendered to the lusts of a “barbarian” horde invading Hellas 
from the north. Their leader is Faust himself, transformed by Mephistophelean 
art into a medieval knight, handsome in figure, face, and garb. Goethe reaches 
the apex of his dramatic art as he describes the meeting of Helen and Faust— 
classic Greece confronting medieval Germany. Let these two unite!—this is the 
burden of the tale. Faust, enthralled like all men, lays at Helen’s feet all the 
wealth and power that magic and war have given him. She yields herself to his 
entreaties; after all, this was hardly a fate worse than death. But Menelaus 
approaches with his army and interrupts their bliss; Faust turns in a trice from 
love to war, calls his men to arms, and leads them to the conquest of Sparta (a 
memory of the “Franks” conquering the Morea in the thirteenth century). 

The scene changes; years have flown by; Euphorion is a happy youth, 
gladdening Faust and Helen with “caresses, playful banter, sportive calls,”9° 
leaping recklessly from cliff to cliff, gently cautioned by his parents, dancing 
wildly with nymphs entranced by his charm (Byron in Italy?); he seizes one of 
them rapturously, only to have her burst into flame in his arms. Hearing with 
welcome the tocsin of war, he rushes off, falls from a precipice, and, dying, 
summons his mother to join him in the nether world. 


HELEN Woe is me! An ancient adage proves on me 
(0 its truth— 


Faust.] That fortune weds with Beauty never 
abidingly. 
Asunder rent the bond of life is, as of love, 
And, both bewailing, anguished, I say 
farewell, 
Upon thy bosom casting me yet once again. 
Receive, Persephone, the child and me. 
(She embraces Faust; her corporeal part 
vanishes; robes and veil remain in his 
arms.) 


So ends the third and finest act of this second Faust. This was the part that 
Goethe wrote first, which he called Helena, and which for a time he thought of 
as a separate and finished whole; he might have done well to leave it so. Here, 
by some heroic draft upon his surviving powers, Goethe rose for the last time to 
the peak of his poetry, mingling drama with music as in Periclean days, and 
raising to life and blood the figures of a complex allegory for the healing of the 
modern mind’. 

From that height Faust II slips down to a war between an emperor and a 
contender for the Holy Roman throne. Faust and Mephistopheles, using their 
magic arts, win the war for the emperor; Faust asks and receives, as reward, 
great stretches of the Empire’s northern coast, with such land as he can wrest 
from the sea. In Act V Faust, a hundred years old, is master of a vast domain, but 
not yet of himself. The cottage of a peasant couple, Philemon and Baucis, 
obstructs the view from his mansion; he offers them a better home elsewhere; 
they refuse; he asks Mephistopheles and his agents to drive them out; meeting 
resistance, they set fire to the cottage; the old couple die of fright. Faust is soon 
haunted by visions of avenging Furies—gray hags named Want, Guilt, Care, 
Need, and Death. Care breathes into his face and blinds him. A partly unselfish 
thought raises him out of despair: he orders Mephistopheles and his devils to 
dike the sea, drain the swamps, and build, on the new land, a thousand homes 
amid green fields; he visions this reclaimed terrain, and feels that if he could 
“with a free people stand on a free soil,” he would at last say to such a moment, 
“Tarry a while, thou art so fair.”94 He hears the sounds of picks and spades, and 
thinks that his grand design is progressing; actually the devils are digging his 
grave. Exhausted, he falls dying to the ground; Mephistopheles gloats over him 
as a horde of devils prepares to take Faust’s soul to hell; but a host of angels 
swoops down from heaven, and while Mephistopheles is distracted with 
admiration of their legs they “bear aloft the mortal remains of Faust.” In heaven 


Faust, new-clothed in a transfigured body, is greeted by a glorified Gretchen, 
who begs the Virgin Mother: “Grant me to teach him!” The Virgin bids her lead 
him upward, and a Chorus Mysticus ends the play: 


Alles Vergdngliche 
1st nur ein Gleichnis; 
Das Unzuldngliche 
Hier wirds Ereignis; 
Das Unbeschreibliche 
Hier ist es getan; 

Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan. 
Everything transitory 
Is only a symbol; 

The ever unfinished 
Here is completed; 
The indescribable 

Is here accomplished; 
The eternal womanly 
Draws us upward and on. 


VIL. FULFILLMENT: 1825 — 32 


In 1823 Johann Peter Eckermann, aged thirty-one, became Goethe’s secretary, 
and began to note the old man’s conversation for posterity. The resultant 
Gesprdche mit Goethe (three volumes, 1836-48)—partly revised by Goethe— 
contains more wisdom than is to be found in most philosophers. 

In September, 1825, Weimar celebrated the semicentennial of Karl August’s 
accession. Goethe attended the ceremony. The Duke grasped his hand, and 
murmured to him, “Together to the last breath.”95 On November 7 the court 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of Goethe’s coming to Weimar, and the Duke 
sent him a letter which was also’made a public proclamation: 


With profound pleasure I would mark the fiftieth return of this day as the jubilee not only of the 
premier servant of my state but of the friend of my youth, who has accompanied me through all the 
mutability of life with unchanged affection, loyalty, and steadfastness. I owe the happy outcome of 
my most important undertakings to his circumspect counsel, his ever-living sympathy and 
beneficent service. To have attached him permanently to myself I regard as one of the highest 
ornaments of my reign.96 


Now came those sadly aging years when friend after friend disappears. On 
August 26, 1826, two days before Goethe’s seventy-seventh birthday, Charlotte 
von Stein, eighty-four years old, sent her last known letter to her lover of half a 
century before: “All my best wishes and blessings on this day. May the guardian 
angels in the heavenly parliament command that all that is good or beautiful be 


granted to you, my very dear friend. I continue to remain yours in hope and 
without fear, while I beg of you for myself your freely given kindness during the 
brief span that remains to me.”97 She died on January 6, 1827. Hearing of it, 
Goethe wept. On June 15, 1828, the Duke died, and Weimar knew that its golden 
age was ending. Goethe prepared for his turn by working feverishly on Faust. 
But he was not next in line. His only surviving child, August, after forty years of 
failure, twenty of dissipation, died in Rome, October 27, 1830. A post-mortem 
showed a liver five times the normal size. When the news was brought to Goethe 
he said, “Non ignoravi me mortalem genuisse—I was not unaware that I had 
begotten a mortal.”98 “TI tried to absorb myself in work,” he wrote; “I forced 
myself to continue Volume IV of Poetry and Truth. ”99 

At eighty he began to narrow his interests. In 1829 he stopped reading 
newspapers. “I can’t begin to tell you,” he wrote to Zelter, “the time I have 
gained, and the things I have accomplished, during the six weeks that I have left 
all French and German papers unopened.”10° “Fortunate is he whose world lies 
in his home.”10! He enjoyed love and care from August’s widow, Ottilie, and he 
took delight in her children. Sometimes, however, he withdrew even from them, 
and sought full privacy, praising solitude as the nurse and test of a well- 
furnished mind. 

His face now showed its eighty years: deep wrinkles across the forehead and 
around the mouth; silver hair receding; eyes quiet and wondering; but his stature 
was erect and his health was good. He prided himself on having avoided coffee 
and tobacco, both of which he condemned as poisons. He was vain of his looks 
and his books, honestly relished praise, gave it frugally. When, in 1830, a young 
poet sent him a volume of verse, Goethe acknowledged it caustically: “I have 
glanced through your little book. Since, how ever, in an epidemic of cholera, one 
must protect oneself against weakening influences, I have laid it aside.”10 
Mediocrity offended him. He grew more and more irritable as the years threw 
him back into himself, and he admitted as much: “Everyone who, judging by my 
work, considered me amiable, found himself greatly deceived when he came in 
contact with a man of coldness and reserve.”103 Visitors described him as slow 
to thaw, a bit formal and stiff, perhaps out of embarrassment, or grudging time 
taken from his tasks. Yet many of his letters show tenderness and consideration. 

He was now famous throughout Europe. Carlyle acclaimed him, long before 
Goethe’s death, as one of the great figures in world literature. Byron dedicated 
Werner to him; Berlioz dedicated The Damnation of Faust to “Monseigneur 
Goethe”; kings sent him gifts. But in Germany his reading public was small, the 
critics were hostile, his rivals belittled him as a pompous councilor affecting to 
be a poet and a scientist. Lessing condemned Gotz and Werther as romantic 


trash; Klopstock scorned Hermann und Dorothea as commonplace, and 
Iphigenie as a “stiff” imitation of the Greeks. Goethe reacted with repeated 
expressions of contempt for Germany—for its climate, scenery, history, 
language, and mind. He complained that he had “to write in German, and 
thereby ... squandered life and art on the worst material.” 194 He told his friends 
that “these fools of Germans” had quite deserved their defeat by Napoleon at 
Jena,!95 and Germany had the laugh on him when the allies overcame Bonaparte 
at Waterloo. 

Detached from the main (Romantic) stream of literature in his old age, he 
consoled himself with deepened contempt of the world and man. “Viewed from 
the heights of reason, all life looks like some malignant disease, and the world 
like a madhouse.”!06 “A few days ago,” he wrote to Zelter on March 26, 1816, “I 
came upon a copy of the first edition of Werther, and that long-silenced song 
began to rise again. It was hard for me to understand how a man could endure 
the world for forty years when he had seen its absurdity even in his youth.” 107 
And he looked for no substantial betterment in the future. “Men exist only to 
trouble and kill one another; so was it, so is it, so will it ever be.”!08 Like most 
of us after sixty, he thought that the new generation was degenerate. “The 
incredible arrogance in which the young are growing up will show its results in a 
few years in the greatest follies. ... Yet much is stirring that in after years may 
be cause for rejoicing.” 199 

On March 15, 1832, he caught a cold while out driving. On the eighteenth he 
seemed recovered, but on the twentieth the infection had sunk into his chest, 
catarrhal fever consumed him, and his face was distorted with pain. On the 
twenty-second he noted that spring had begun; “perhaps this will help me to get 
well.” The room had been darkened to ease his eyes; he protested, “Let in more 
light.” Still oppressed by the gloom, he ordered his valet, “Open the blind of the 
other window, so that more light may come in.” These were apparently his last 
words. He had asked Ottilie, “Little woman, give me your little paw.” He died in 
her arms and holding her hand, at noon, March 22, 1832, aged eighty-two years 
and seven months. 110 

Eckermann saw the corpse on the next day. 


The body lay naked, wrapped only in a white sheet. ... The valet drew aside the sheet, and I was 
astonished at the godlike magnificence of the limbs. The breast was powerful, broad, and arched; the 
arms and thighs were full, and softly muscular; the feet were elegant, and of the most perfect shape; 
nowhere on the whole body was there a trace either of fat or of leanness or decay. A perfect man lay 
in great beauty before me; and the rapture which the sight caused me made me forget for a moment 
that the immortal spirit had left this abode.111 
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OmAN AU RWN PB 


So ended a great age, from Frederick’s somber triumph in 1763 through 
Lessing and Kant, Wieland and Herder, to Schiller and Goethe. Not since Luther 
had the German mind been so active, so various, so rich in independent thought. 
It was no disaster for Germany that it was not an expanding empire like 
Britain’s, absorbed in conquest and trade; nor a centralized monarchy like the 
French, falling apart through the failure of government; nor a despotism like 
Russia’s, gorging itself with land or stupefying itself with holy water. Politically, 
Germany was not yet bor, but in literature she was challenging, and in 
philosophy she was leading, the Western world. 


I. Verweile doch, du bist so schon! 


II. Caspar Friedrich Wolff had come to the same conclusion in 1768. 


CHAPTER XXV 


The Jews 


1715-89 


I. THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 


“The Jews,” said Rousseau, 


afford an astonishing spectacle. The laws of Solon, Numa, and Lycurgus are dead; those of 
Moses, much more ancient, continue to live. Athens, Sparta, and Rome have perished and 
left no offspring on the earth. But Zion, destroyed, has not lost her children; they are 
preserved, they multiply, they spread throughout the world. ... They mingle with all peoples, 
yet are not confused with them; they have no rulers, yet they are always a people. ... What 
must have been the force of a legislator capable of effecting such marvels! Of all the systems 
of legislation now known to us, only this one has undergone all tests, has always been 
steadfast. 1 


Perhaps the Mosaic Code owed its survival not so much to its inherent 
wisdom as to its service in maintaining order and stability in communities living 
dangerously amid hostile creeds and alien laws. In the Dispersion the synagogue 
had to be both church and government, and the rabbis held their people together 
through all vicissitudes by giving the sanction of a proud religious faith to a code 
that regulated every phase of Jewish life. The Pentateuch became the 
constitution—the Talmud became the supreme court—of an invisible state 
stronger even than human hate. 

Anti-Semitism lost some of its religious bases as orthodoxy declined. An 
enlightened minority saw the absurdity and cruelty of punishing an entire people, 
generation after generation, for the ancient sin of a handful of individuals 
collected on his way from Temple to court by an old priest who resented the 
admiration given to Christ by the great majority of those who knew of him. 
Careful readers of the Gospels remembered that Jesus had always remained loyal 
to Judaism even while critical of its pious hypocrites. Those who had learned 
some history were aware that almost every people in Christendom had at one 
time or another persecuted heretics, not by one crucifixion but by wholesale 
massacre, inquisitions, or pogroms. 

Voltaire knew all this.2 He repeatedly denounced the Christian persecution of 
the Jews. His epic Henriade spoke of 


Madrid’s and Lisbon’s horrid fires, 
The yearly portion of unhappy Jews 
By priestly judges doomed to temporal flames 
For thinking their forefathers’ faith the best. 


He praised the Jews’ “sober and regular way of life, their abstinence, their toil.” 
He recognized that European Jews had taken to trade because, prohibited from 
owning land, they had been “unable to establish themselves permanently”’— 
securely—“in any country.”3 Yet Voltaire became violently anti-Semitic. He had 
unfortunate dealings with Jewish financiers. When he went to England he carried 
letters of exchange on the London banker Medina, who meanwhile went 
bankrupt owing Voltaire twenty thousand francs.‘ In Berlin, as we have seen, he 
employed Abraham Hirsch to buy depreciated bonds in Saxony, planning to 
import them (illegally, as Hirsch warned him) into Prussia and there have them 
redeemed at a sixty-five-percent profit.° Philosopher and financier quarreled, 
went to court, and ended with mutual hate. In his Essai sur les moeurs Voltaire 
let himself go; he described the ancient Hebrews as “a petty nation, a brigand 
people, atrocious, abominable, whose law is the law of savages, and whose 
history is a tissue of crimes against humanity.”© A Catholic priest protested that 
this was a ridiculously savage indictment.” Isaac Pinto, a learned Portuguese 
Jew, published in 1762 Reflections criticizing the anti-Semitic passages in the 
article “The Jews” in the Dictionnaire philosophique; Voltaire admitted that he 
had been “wrong to attribute to a whole nation the vices of some individuals,” 
and promised to alter the offending passages in future printings; but this slipped 
his mind.8 French writers in general sided against Voltaire in this matter.9 
Rousseau spoke of the Jews with understanding sympathy. 1° 

The Jews in France had no civil rights before the Revolution, but they 
developed some thriving communities and influential leaders. One of these 
bought a seigniory that included Amiens; he exercised his feudal right to appoint 
the canons of the cathedral; the bishop protested; the Parlement of Paris upheld 
the Jewish seigneur (1787). The French government gratefully acknowledged the 
help of Jewish financiers in the wars of the Spanish and Polish successions, and 
Jews played a large part in reviving the Compagnie des Indes after the collapse 
of Law’s venture in 1720.11 The Jews of Bordeaux were especially prosperous; 
their merchants and bankers were known for their integrity and their liberality; 
but they prided themselves on their Sephardic descent, and succeeded in 
excluding all Ashkenazi Jews from Bordeaux. 

There were no professed Jews in eighteenth-century Spain. In the first years 
of the Spanish Bourbons some small groups presumed on the supposed 


enlightenment of Philip V to resume secret observance of Judaic worship; many 
cases were discovered; the Inquisition, between 1700 and 1720, put to death 
three Jews in Barcelona, five in Cordova, twenty-three in Toledo, five in Madrid. 
Enraged by these revelations, the Inquisition flared up in renewed activity; in the 
868 cases tried by its tribunals between 1721 and 1727 over eight hundred were 
for Judaism, and of those condemned seventy-five were burned. Thereafter such 
instances were extremely rare. In the final years of its career, 1780-1820, the 
Spanish Inquisition tried some five thousand defendants, of whom only sixteen 
were accused of Judaism, and ten of these were foreigners.!2 The laws of Spain 
continued to exclude from civic or military office all persons who could not 
prove their limpieza— the purity of their blood from all tincture of Jewish 
ancestry. Reformers complained that this requirement denied to the Spanish 
army and government the services of many able men; and in 1783 Charles III 
relaxed these laws.!5 In Portugal the Inquisition burned twenty-seven Jews for 
refusing to apostatize from Judaism (1717).14 Anténio da Silva, whom Southey 
rated the best Portuguese dramatist, came to Lisbon in 1712 from Rio de Janeiro; 
he and his mother were arrested as Jews in 1726; the mother was burned, the son 
abjured and was released; apparently he relapsed, for he was burned in 1739, 
aged thirty-five.!5 The Marqués de Pombal, among his many reforms, ended all 
legal distinctions between Old and New (converted) Christians (1774).16 

In Italy Venice led the way in liberating the Jews: in 1772 the Jews of the 
republic were declared free and equal with the rest of the population. Rome 
lagged; the ghetto there was the worst in Europe. High fertility, encouraged by 
the rabbis, increased the poverty and squalor; at one time ten thousand Jews 
lived in the space of one square kilometer.!”7 Annually the Tiber overflowed, 
covering the ghetto’s narrow streets and filling the cellars with pestilential mud. 
Excluded from most trades, the Roman Jews took to tailoring; in 1700 three 
fourths of their adult males were tailors,!® setting a custom that endured till our 
time. In 1775 Pope Pius VI issued an “Editto sopra gli Ebrei,” renewing the old 
disabilities of the Jews and adding new ones: they must not ride in carriages, nor 
sing dirges at funerals, nor erect tombstones over their dead.19 The Jews of 
Rome had to wait for Napoleon to bring them freedom. 

In Austria Maria Theresa felt that piety compelled her to confine the Jews to 
certain narrow districts, and to exclude them from crafts, office, and the 
ownership of realty.29 Her son Joseph, touched by the French Enlightenment, 
proposed to the Council of State in 1781 a project for “rendering useful to 
society the large class of Israelites in our hereditary lands” (Austria, Hungary, 
and Bohemia). They should be encouraged to learn—and, after three years, be 
required to use—the national language in all legal, political, or business affairs. 


The Jews were “not to be troubled in any way in the exercise of their ritual or 
doctrine.” They should be invited to take up agriculture, to enter industry and 
business, to practice the arts—but they still could not become masters in the 
guilds, for this required an oath of Christian belief. All humiliating distinctions, 
and all constraints hitherto imposed upon the Jews, were to be abrogated, “as 
well as all external marks whatever.” The Council of State and the provincial 
administrators objected to the program as too broad and sudden for public 
acceptance. Joseph compromised by issuing on January 2, 1782, a 
“Toleranzpatent” for the Jews of Vienna and Lower Austria: they received the 
right to send their children to state schools and colleges, and to enjoy economic 
liberty except as to owning real estate; however, they must not maintain a 
separate communal organization, they should not build synagogues in the 
capital, and they were forbidden to reside in certain towns—perhaps because 
anti-Semitism there was dangerously keen. Joseph counseled his Christian 
subjects to respect the persons and rights of Jews as their fellow men; any insult 
or violence offered to a Jew “will be sternly punished,” and there must be no 
compulsory conversions. Soon the Emperor issued similar edicts for Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Austrian Silesia. He appreciated Jewish contributions to his 
treasury; he raised several Jews to the nobility, and employed several as state 
financiers.21 

But his reforms, reported the French envoy at Vienna, “arouse a universal cry 
of disapproval; ... the great facilities accorded to the Jews are considered as 
assuring ruin to the state.”22 Christian merchants deplored the new competition, 
and priests condemned the edicts as tolerating open heresy. Some rabbis 
objected to Jewish children attending state schools, fearing that these would lure 
Jewish youth from Judaism. Joseph persisted, and a year before his death he 
extended the Patent of Toleration to Galicia; there one town, Brody, had so 
many Jews (eighteen thousand) that the Emperor called it the modern Jerusalem. 
By the time Joseph died (1790) Vienna had accustomed itself to the new 
dispensation, and the ground was prepared for the brilliant Judaeo-Christian 
culture of Vienna in the nineteenth century. 

By and large the Jews fared better in Islam than in Christendom. With 
presumably some exaggeration Lady Mary Wortley Montagu described their 
condition in the Turkey of 1717: 


The Jews ... are in incredible power in this country. They have many privileges above all the 
natural Turks themselves, ... being judged by their own laws. They have drawn the whole trade of 
the Empire into their hands, partly by the firm union among themselves, partly by the idle temper 
and want of industry of the Turk. Every pasha has his Jew, who is his homme d’affaires. . . . They 


are the physicians, the stewards, and the interpreters of all the great men. ... There are many of them 
vastly rich.23 


Quite different was the fate of the few Jews who were found in Russia— 
chiefly in the “border provinces” confronting Poland—on the death of Peter the 
Great. In 1742 the Empress Elizabeth Petrovna ordered that “from our whole 
Empire ... all Jews shall ... be immediately deported, ... and shall henceforth 
under no pretext be admitted into our Empire ... unless they ... accept the 
Christian religion of the Greek persuasion.” By 1753 nearly 35,000 Jews had 
been expelled.24 Some Russian businessmen pleaded with the Empress to relax 
the edict, arguing that the expulsion had depressed the economy of the provinces 
by deflecting trade from these to Poland and Germany; Elizabeth refused to 
relax. 

When Catherine II acceded she wished to let the Jews re-enter, but felt too 
insecure on her throne to face the opposition of the clergy. The first partition of 
Poland, however, brought the problem to a new phase: what was to be done with 
the 27,000 Jews long established in that part of Poland which Russia had now 
acquired? Catherine declared (1772) that “the Jewish communities residing in 
the cities and territories now incorporated into the Russian Empire will be left in 
the enjoyment of all those liberties which they possess at present.”25 A large 
measure of self-government was allowed to these Polish Jews, and they were 
made eligible to municipal office; however, they were forbidden to emigrate 
from the “Pale of Settlement” (the formerly Polish provinces) into the Russian 
interior. In 1791 the Jews were permitted to settle in the provinces of Kherson, 
Taurida, and Ekaterinoslav, as a means of rapidly populating these recently 
conquered regions and making them easier to defend. Meanwhile the economic 
anti-Semitism of most Russian businessmen, and the religious anti-Semitism of 
the Russian commonalty, made life difficult’and dangerous for the Jews in the 
empire. 

In 1766 there were 621,000 Jews in Poland.2° Protective “privileges” granted 
them by previous rulers were ratified by Augustus II and Augustus III, but these 
Saxons, busy with two realms and two faiths (not to mention their mistresses), 
had little time to counter the racial hostility of the Polish populace. The 
government laid extra taxes upon the Jews, the gentry sought to reduce them to 
serfdom, and the local administrators made them pay heavily for protection from 
mob violence. The priests denounced the Jews for “stubbornly clinging to 
irreligion”; an ecclesiastical synod in 1720 demanded that the government forbid 
“the building of new synagogues and the repair of old ones”; a synod of 1733 
repeated the medieval maxim that the only reason for tolerating the Jews was 


that they might serve as a “reminder of the tortures of Christ, and be an example, 
by their enslaved and miserable condition, of the just chastisement inflicted by 
God upon infidels.”27 

In 1716 a converted Hebrew, Serafinovich, published an Exposure of the 
Jewish Ceremonies, in which he charged the Jews with using the blood of 
Christians for various magical purposes: to smear the doors of Christians, to mix 
in the matzoth eaten at Passover, to soak a cloth containing an incantation 
designed to protect a house or bring business success. . . The Jews challenged 
Serafinovich to defend his allegations, and assembled a board of rabbis and 
bishops to hear him; he did not appear, but republished his book.28 Repeatedly 
the Jews were accused of killing children to get Christian blood; Polish Jews 
were summoned to trial on such charges in 1710, 1724, 1736, 1747, 1748, 1753, 
1756, 1759, 1760; in many cases they were tortured, in some cases to death; 
some were flayed alive; some died slowly by impalement.29 The terrorized Jews 
appealed to Pope Benedict XIV to stop these accusations; the evidence pro and 
con was laid before Cardinal Campanelli; after receiving a report from the papal 
nuncio in Warsaw, he issued a memorandum to the effect that in none of the 
cases had guilt been proved. The Roman tribunal of the Inquisition supported the 
Cardinal’s memorandum. The nuncio informed the Polish government (1763) 
that “the Holy See, having investigated all the foundations of this aberration— 
that the Jews need human blood for the preparation of their unleavened bread,” 
had concluded that “there was no evidence whatever testifying to the correctness 
of that prejudice.”59 Pope Innocent IV had made a similar pronouncement in 
1247. The aberration persisted. 

Fear of massacre was a frequent element in the life of the Polish Jew. In 1734, 
1750, and 1768 bands of Cossacks and Russian Orthodox peasants, organized as 
haidamacks (rioters), ravaged many towns and villages in the provinces of Kiev, 
Volhynia, and Podolia, pillaging estates and slaying Jews. In 1768 the raiders 
carried a “golden charter” falsely ascribed to Catherine II, inviting them “to 
exterminate the Poles and the Jews, the desecrators of our holy religion”; in one 
town, Uman, they slaughtered twenty thousand Poles and Jews. Catherine sent a 
Russian army to co-operate with Polish forces to suppress the raiders.>1 

In Germany the Jews were relatively safe and prosperous, though they 
suffered various disabilities in economic and political life. Special taxes were 
levied upon them in most of the principalities.22 The law allowed only a limited 
number of Jews to live in Berlin, but the law was loosely enforced, and the 
Berlin community grew in number and wealth; similar Jewish settlements 
existed in Hamburg and Frankfurt. Over a thousand Jewish merchants attended 
the Leipzig fair in 1789.33 German rulers, even Catholic prince-bishops, 


employed Jews to manage their finances or provision their armies. Joseph 
Oppenheimer (1692?—1738), known as “Jew Siiss,” served in these and other 
capacities the Elector Palatine at Mannheim and Karl Alexander, duke of 
Wiirttemberg. His skill and industry enriched him and the Duke, and earned him 
many enemies. Accused of malfeasance at the mint, he was exonerated by a 
board of investigators, and was raised to membership in the Duke’s Privy 
Council, where he soon became the dominant power. He invented new taxes, 
established royal monopolies, and apparently accepted bribes—which he divided 
with the Duke.34 When the Duke proposed that all church moneys should be 
deposited in a central state bank, the Protestant clergy joined with the nobility in 
opposition to the Duke and his minister. On March 3, 1737, the Duke suddenly 
died; army and civil leaders arrested Oppenheimer and all Stuttgart Jews. 
Oppenheimer was tried and convicted; on February 3, 1738, he was strangled, 
and his corpse was suspended in a cage in a public square.2° 

We have noted Goethe’s sallies into the Judengasse in Frankfurt. One of the 
oldest families there took its later name, Rothschild, from the red shield that 
distinguished its dwelling. In 1755, on the death of his parents, Meyer Amschel 
of the Rot Schild became head of the family at the age of eleven. The numerous 
states of Germany, each with its independent coinage, made money changing a 
frequent necessity for travelers; Meyer learned in his boyhood the interstate 
monetary equivalents, and earned a small fee for each exchange. As a side 
interest he studied numismatics and collected rare coins; he guided another 
collector, Prince Wilhelm of Hanau, and secured from him the title of “crown 
agent,” which helped him in his Frankfurt business. He married in 1770, and 
thereafter begot five sons, who later developed branches of the Rothschild firm 
in Vienna, Naples, Paris, and London. Meyer earned a reputation for judgment, 
integrity, and reliability. When Wilhelm of Hanau succeeded his father as 
landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, more court business came to Meyer Amschel, so that 
by 1790 he had a yearly income of three thousand gulden—six hundred more 
than that of Goethe’s prosperous father.3° The family wealth grew rapidly during 
the French Revolutionary Wars; Meyer engaged in provisioning armies, and was 
entrusted with the concealment, sometimes the investment, of princely fortunes. 

The Jews continued to enjoy a relative freedom in the Netherlands and 
Scandinavia. The Amsterdam congregation flourished. In Denmark ghettos were 
unknown; the Jews moved about freely, and mixed marriages were allowed. 
Altona, a commercial city across the Elbe from Hamburg but then belonging to 
Denmark, had one of the most prosperous Jewish communities in Europe. In 
Sweden Gustavus III protected the Jews in the peaceful practice of their religion. 


Many Jews, fleeing from persecution in Poland or Bohemia, found refuge in 
England. Their number there rose from 6,000 in 1734 to 26,000 in 1800, of 
whom London had 20,000. Their poverty was extreme, but they took care of 
their own poor, and maintained their own hospitals.3”7 Jew-baiting was a popular 
sport; it declined when the Jews took up boxing and one of their number became 
the national pugilistic champion.3° The requirement of a Christian oath excluded 
Jews from civil or military office. Sampson Gideon, having accepted conversion, 
became one of the governors of the Bank of England. In 1745, when the Young 
Pretender was advancing upon London with a Scottish army pledged to depose 
George II and restore the Stuarts, and the public, losing confidence in the 
security of the government, fell into panic and threatened a run on the bank, 
Gideon led the Jewish merchants and magnates to the rescue; they poured their 
private funds into the bank, and bound themselves to accept the notes of the 
bank at face value in their commercial transactions; the bank met its obligations, 
confidence was restored, the Pretender was repulsed.°9 

The Whig ministry expressed its appreciation by introducing into Parliament 
(1753) a bill offering naturalization and citizenship to all foreign-born Jews who 
had resided in England or Ireland for three years. (Jews born there were 
naturalized by birth.4°) The lords and the bishops approved the bill; the 
Commons passed it ninety-six to fifty-five. But the British public, which knew, 
or understood, little of the role which the Jews had played in saving the bank, 
rose overwhelmingly against the measure. Protests came to Parliament from 
almost every town in Britain; pulpits and taverns united in their condemnation; 
merchants complained that Jewish commercial competition would become 
intolerable; the bishops who had voted for the bill were insulted in the streets; 
old legends of ritual murder of Christians by Jews were revived; hundreds of 
hostile pamphlets, ballads, caricatures, and lampoons were circulated; women 
decorated their dresses and bosoms with crosses, and wore ribands bearing the 
motto “No Jews, Christianity Forever.”4! The Whig leaders, fearing defeat in the 
coming election, secured repeal of the law (1754). 


II. THE MYSTIC SOLACE 


From their earthly sufferings many Jews, especially in Poland, retreated into 
supernatural consolations. Some ruined their eyes studying the Talmud; some 
lost their wits in the Cabala; some “Sabbataians,” despite the apostasy and death 
of the false Messiah, Sabbatai Zevi, still believed in his divinity, and abandoned 
Talmudic Judaism for heretical hopes and rites. Jankiew Leibwicz, who came to 
be known by the name the Turks gave him, Jacob Frank, persuaded hundreds of 
Polish Jews to accept him as a reincarnation of Zevi; he taught them a doctrine 


akin to the amiable Christian heresy that conceived the Trinity as composed of 
God the Father, Mary the Mother, and the Messiah their Son; finally he led his 
followers into the Catholic Church (1759). 

The lowly state of Polish Judaism was in some measure redeemed by the 
Hasidic movement. The founder of this “doctrine of piety” was Israel ben 
Eliezer, known as Baal Shem-Tob (“Master of the Good Name”), and, for short, 
from his initials, Besht. He wandered from place to place as a teacher of 
children; he lived in cheerful poverty, prayed rapturously, and made 
“miraculous” cures with mountain herbs. He asked his followers to pay less 
attention to synagogue rites and Talmudic lore, to approach God directly in 
humble but intimate communion, to see and love God in all forms and 
manifestations of nature, in rocks and trees as well as in good fortune and pain; 
he bade them enjoy life in the present instead of mourning the sins and miseries 
of the past. Sometimes his simple sayings resembled those of Christ. “A father 
complained to the Besht that his son had forsaken God, and asked. Rabbi, what 
shall I do? The Besht answered, ‘Love him more than ever.’”42 

In some ways the Hasidic movement in Poland corresponded to the Moravian 
Brethren, the German Pietists, and the English Methodists; it agreed with these 
in bringing religion out of the temple and into the heart; but it rejected asceticism 
and gloom, and bade its adherents dance, enjoy the embraces of their spouses, 
and even, now and then, drink to the brim of ecstasy. 

When Baal Shem-Tob died (1760) his flock was shepherded, and sometimes 
fleeced,42 by a succession of Zaddikim (“Righteous Men”). Orthodox 
Talmudists, led by the scholarly but fanatical Elijah ben Solomon of Wilna, 
fought the Hasidim with exhortations and excommunications, but their number 
increased as Poland died (1772-92), and by the end of the century they claimed 
100,000 souls.44 


A life so harassed on earth, and souls so fixed in heaven, could not contribute 
much to secular literature, science, or philosophy. Almost everywhere the Jews 
were excluded from the universities by the oath of Christian faith required of all 
students. Their Mosaic Code barred them from the practice of pictorial art, and 
dulled their appreciation. Writing in a Hebrew understood only by a small 
minority, or in a Yiddish which had not yet become a literary language, they had 
little stimulus to produce any literature beyond religious commentaries or 
popular trivialities. One memorable contribution they made to practical arts in 
this fallow age: Jacob Rodrigue Péreire of Bordeaux invented a sign language 
for the deaf and dumb, earning the praise of Diderot, d’Alembert, Rousseau, and 
Buffon. And one Jewish poet illuminated the gloom. 
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Moses Chayim Luzzatto was born in Italy (1707), of parents rich enough to 
give him a good education. He derived from the Latin poets, and from Italian 
poets like Guarini, such skill in poetic meters that he was able to give to his 
Hebrew verse a fluent ryhthm and delicate charm hardly known in that language 
since Jehuda Halevy. In his seventeenth year he composed a drama on Samson 
and the Philistines. Then he took to studying the Zohar, Bible of the Cabala; his 
imagination was caught by its mystic fancies; he turned some of them into 
poetry, and they turned his head with the notion that he was divinely inspired. 
He wrote a second Zohar, and announced that he was the Messiah promised to 
the Jews. The rabbis of Venice excommunicated him (1734); he fled to 
Frankfurt-am-Main, where the rabbis made him promise to renounce his 
messianic illusions; he moved to Amsterdam, where the Jewish community 
welcomed him; he supported himself, like Spinoza, by polishing lenses; and he 
resumed his cabalistic studies. In 1743 he composed a Hebrew drama, La- 
Yesharim Tehilla (Glory to the Virtuous), which, despite the abstractions used as 
dramatis personae, earned lauds from those competent to judge. Popular 
Ignorance, maintained by Craft and Deceit, generates Folly, which repeatedly 
frustrates Wisdom, and deprives Merit of its crown, until Reason and Patience at 
last overcome Deceit by revealing Truth; however, by Truth Luzzatto meant the 
Cabala. In 1744 he went to Palestine, hoping to be acclaimed as the Messiah, but 
he died at Acre of plague (1747), aged thirty-nine. He was the last eloquent 
voice of Judaic medievalism, just as 


III. MOSES MENDELSSOHN 


was the first major voice of a Judaism emerging from protective isolation into 
contact with modern thought. 

Friend and opponent of Kant, friend and inspirer of Lessing, the grandfather 
of Felix Mendelssohn was one of the noblest figures of the eighteenth century. 
His father, Menahem Mendel, was a clerk and teacher in a Jewish school at 
Dessau. Born there on September 6, 1729, the “third Moses” grew up with such 
a passion for study that he suffered a lasting curvature of the spine. At fourteen 
he was sent to Berlin for further study of the Talmud; there he followed almost 
literally the Talmudic command “Eat bread with salt, drink water by measure, 
sleep on the hard earth, live a life of privations, and busy thyself with the 
Law.”45 For seven years he contented himself with a garret room, marked his 
weekly loaf of bread with lines for his daily allowance,4© and earned a pittance 
by copying documents in his elegant hand. In Berlin he pored over the works of 
Maimonides, found courage in the career of that “second Moses,” and learned 
from him and life to control his pride to modesty and cool his hot temper to 


gentleness and courtesy. His Berlin associates taught him Latin, mathematics, 
and logic; he read Locke in a Latin translation, passed on to Leibniz and Wolff, 
and was soon enamored of philosophy. He learned to write German with a 
smooth clarity rare in the literature of his country in his time. 

His poverty ended when, aged twenty-one, he became tutor in the family of 
Isaac Bernhard, who owned a silk plant in Berlin. Four years later he was made 
bookkeeper, then a traveling agent of the firm, finally a partner. He kept this 
business relation actively to the end of his life, for he was resolved not to be 
dependent upon the popularity and monetary returns of his books. Probably in 
1754 he met Lessing, apparently in a game of chess; so began a friendship that 
endured, despite philosophical differences, till Lessing’s death. On October 16, 
1754, Lessing wrote to another friend: “Mendelssohn is a man of five-and- 
twenty, who, without any [university] education, has acquired great attainments 
in languages, mathematics, philosophy, and poetry. I foresee in him an honor to 
our nation if he is allowed to come to maturity by his co-religionists. ... His 
candor and his philosophical spirit cause me to regard him, in anticipation, as a 
second Spinoza.”4” For his part Mendelssohn said that a friendly word or look 
from Lessing banished from his mind all grief or gloom.4® 

In 1755 Lessing arranged the publication of Mendelssohn’s Philosophische 
Gesprdche, which expounded and defended both Spinoza and Leibniz. In the 
same year the two friends collaborated in an essay, Pope ein Metaphysiker!, in 
which they argued that the English poet had had no philosophy of his own, but 
had merely versified Liebniz. Also in 1755 Mendelssohn published Briefe tiber 
die Empfindungen (Letters on the Feelings) ; this anticipated Kant’s view that 
the sense of beauty is quite independent of desire. These publications won the 
young Jew full welcome into the not quite “serene brotherhood of philosophes” 
in Berlin. Through Lessing he met Friedrich Nikolai; he and Nikolai studied 
Greek together, and soon he was reading Plato in the original. He helped Nikolai 
to establish the Bibliothek der Schonen Wissenschaften und der Freien Ktinste 
(Library of Belles-Lettres and Fine Arts), and contributed to this and other 
periodicals articles that strongly influenced current ideas in the criticism of 
literature and art. 

Mendelssohn now felt sufficiently secure to set up a home of his own. In 
1762, thirty-three years old, he married Fromet Gugenheim, twenty-five. Both 
had reached the age of reason, and the union brought them much happiness. On 
their honeymoon he began work in competition for a prize offered by the Berlin 
Academy for the best essay on “Whether the Metaphysical Sciences Are 
Susceptible of Such Evidence as the Mathematical.” Among other contestants 


was Immanuel Kant. Mendelssohn’s contribution won (1763), bringing him fifty 
ducats and international renown. 

One of the contestants was Thomas Abt, a professor in Frankfurt-am-Oder. In 
a long correspondence with Mendelssohn he expressed doubts as to the 
immortality of the soul, and mourned that the loss of that belief might undermine 
the moral code and deprive misfortune of its last consolation. Partly as a result of 
this exchange, Mendelssohn composed his most famous work: Phaidon, oder 
Uber die Unsterblichkeit der Seele. Like its Platonic exemplar, it was cast in 
dialogue form and popular style. The soul of man (ran the argument) is clearly 
different from matter; we may therefore believe that it does not share the body’s 
fate; and if we believe in God we can hardly suppose that he would deceive us 
by implanting in our minds a hope without basis in truth. Moreover [as Kant was 
to hold] the soul has a natural drive toward self-perfection; this cannot be 
attained in our lifetime; God must surely allow the soul to survive the death of 
the body. “Without God, Providence, and immortality,” Mendelssohn felt, “all 
the goods of life would lose their worth in my eyes, and our earthly life would be 
... like wandering in wind and weather without the consoling prospect of finding 
cover and protection at night.”49 The demonstrations were fragile, but the style 
of the work delighted many readers; the charm of Plato’s dialogues seemed to 
have been recaptured; indeed, “the German Plato” became another name for 
Mendelssohn. The little book ran through fifteen editions, and was translated 
into nearly all European languages as well as Hebrew; it was, in its time, the 
most widely read nonfiction book in Germany. Herder and Goethe joined in its 
praise. Lavater visited the author, examined his head and face, and announced 
that every bump and line revealed the soul of Socrates.5° 

Christians of diverse sects applauded the eloquent Jew, and two Benedictine 
friars asked for his spiritual counsel. But in 1769 Lavater, who was as ardent a 
theologian as he was a phrenologist, caused a flurry by making a public appeal 
to Mendelssohn to become a Christian. Mendelssohn replied in Schreiben an den 
Herrn Diaconus Lavater (1770). He admitted defects in Judaism and Jewish life, 
but pointed out that such abuses develop in every religion in the course of its 
history; he asked Lavater to consider the hardships suffered by the Jews in 
Christendom, and added: “He who knows the state in which we now are, and has 
a humane heart, will understand more than I can express”; and he concluded: 
“Of the essentials of my faith I am so firmly ... assured that I call God to witness 
that I will adhere to my fundamental creed as long as my soul does not assume 
another nature.”>! Lavater was moved, and humbly apologized for having issued 
his appeal.52 But a swarm of pamphleteers denounced Mendelssohn as an 
infidel, and some orthodox Jews condemned him for admitting that abuses had 


crept into Jewish religious usages.°° For a time the controversy generated more 
discussion than national politics or the decline of Frederick’s health. 

Mendelssohn’s own health suffered from the turmoil; for several months in 
1771 he had to refrain from all mental activity. On recovering his strength he 
devoted more of his time than before to the relief of his co-religionists. When 
some cantons in Switzerland were preparing further restrictions against the Jews 
he asked Lavater to interfere; Lavater did, with good effect. When the Dresden 
authorities planned to expel several hundred Jews Mendelssohn used _ his 
friendship with a local official to secure an accommodation.°4 He began in 1778 
to publish his German translation of the Pentateuch; issued in 1783, this aroused 
another storm. To write some of the commentaries on the text Mendelssohn had 
engaged Herz Homberg, who was associated with Berlin Jews quite estranged 
from the synagogue. Several rabbis banned the translation, but it found its way 
into the Jewish communities; young Jews learned German from it, and the next 
generation of Jews moved into active participation in German intellectual life. 
Mean while (1779) Lessing published his drama Nathan der Weise, which 
hundreds of readers interpreted as an exaltation of his Jewish friend. 

Now at the height of his fame and influence Mendelssohn persuaded Marcus 
Herz to translate into German that Vindication of the Jews which Manasseh ben 
Israel had addressed to the English people in 1656. To the translation he added a 
preface on “The Salvation of the Jews” (1782), in which he pleaded with the 
rabbis to abandon their right of excommunication. He followed this in 1783 with 
an eloquent work called Jerusalem, oder Uber religidse Macht und Judenthum 
(On Religious Authority and Judaism), in which he reaffirmed his Judaic faith, 
called upon the Jews to come out of the ghetto and take their part in Western 
culture, urged the separation of church and state, condemned any compulsion of 
belief, and proposed that states be judged by the degree in which they relied on 
persuasion rather than force. Kant, now too at his zenith, wrote to the author a 
letter that deserves a place in the annals of friendship: 


I consider this book the herald of a great reform, which will affect not alone your people but also 
others. You have succeeded in combining your religion with such a degree of freedom of conscience 
as was never imagined possible. ... You have, at the same time, so clearly and thoroughly 
demonstrated the necessity of unlimited freedom of conscience in every religion, that ultimately our 
[Lutheran] Church will also be led to consider how to remove from its midst everything that disturbs 
or oppresses conscience.°° 


The book was attacked by orthodox leaders Christian or Jewish, but it 
contributed immensely to the liberation and Westernization of the Jews. 


In 1783 Mendelssohn was only fifty-four, but he had always been frail in 
physique and health, and he felt that he had not much longer to live. In his final 
years he delivered to his children and some friends lectures defining his religious 
creed; these were published in 1785 as Morgenstunden, oder Vorlesungen tiber 
das Dasein Gottes (Morning Hours, or Lectures on the Existence of God). In his 
last year he was shocked to learn, from a book by Jacobi, that his dear friend 
Lessing, now dead, had long adhered to Spinoza’s pantheism. He could not 
believe it. He wrote a passionate defense of Lessing—An die Freunde Lessings. 
While taking the manuscript to the publishers he caught a cold; and in the course 
of that sickness he died of an apoplectic stroke, January 4, 1786. Christians 
joined with Jews in erecting a statue to him in Dessau, the city of his birth. 

He was one of the most influential figures of his generation. Inspired by his 
writings and his successful crossing of religious frontiers, young Jews came out 
of the ghetto, and soon made their mark in literature, science, and philosophy. 
Marcus Herz went to the University of Kénigsberg as a medical student; he took 
several of Kant’s courses, and became the great epistemolog’s assistant and 
friend; it was he who, reading the Critique of Pure Reason in manuscript, 
stopped halfway for fear that if he continued he would go insane. Back in Berlin, 
he developed a large practice as a physician, and gave lectures in physics and 
philosophy to audiences of Christians and Jews. His wife, Henrietta, beautiful 
and accomplished, opened a salon which, at the turn of the century, was a 
leading rendezvous of intellectual Berlin; there came Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
Schleiermacher, Friedrich Schlegel, Mirabeau fils ... The resultant mixture of 
ideas might not have pleased Mendelssohn. Several of his children became 
converts to Christianity. Two of his daughters joined Henrietta Herz and others 
in a “Tugenbund,” or Band of Virtue, which honored “elective affinities” above 
marital fidelity. Henrietta carried on a liaison with Schleiermacher; Dorothea 
Mendelssohn left her husband to be the mistress and then loyal wife of Friedrich 
Schlegel, and ended as a Roman Catholic; Henrietta Mendelssohn also accepted 
the Roman creed; and Abraham Mendelssohn caused his children, including 
Felix, to be baptized as Lutherans; the orthodox rabbis claimed that their fears 
had been justified. These were incidental results of the new freedom; the more 
lasting aspects of Mendelssohn’s influence appeared in the intellectual, social, 
and political liberation of the Jews. 


IV. TOWARD FREEDOM 


Intellectually, the liberation took at this time the form of the Haskalah—a 
word which meant wisdom, but which came in this context to signify the Jewish 
Enlightenment, the revolt of a rising number of Jews against rabbinical and 


Talmudic domination, and their resolve to enter actively into the stream of 
modern thought. These rebels learned German, and some of them, especially in 
the families of merchants or financiers, learned French; they read German 
freethinkers like Lessing, Kant, Wieland, Herder, Schiller, and Goethe, and 
many of them delved into Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Helvétius, and 
d’Holbach. A division arose between liberal Jews, eager for modernity, and 
conservative Jews who felt that devotion to the Talmud and the synagogue was 
the only way to preserve the religious, ethnical, and ethical integrity of the 
Jewish people. 

The Haskalah movement spread from Germany southward into Galicia and 
Austria, eastward into Bohemia, Poland, and Russia. In Austria it was 
accelerated by Joseph II’s Toleranzpatent, which invited the Jews to enter non- 
Jewish schools. When conservative rabbis opposed this, Naphtali Wessely, a 
Jewish poet of Hamburg, pleaded with them, in an eloquent Hebrew manifesto, 
to sanction the participation of Jews in secular education; he urged the younger 
generation to replace Yiddish with Hebrew and German, and to study science 
and philosophy as well as the Bible and the Talmud. His views were rejected by 
the rabbis of Austria; they were accepted by Jewish leaders in Trieste, Venice, 
Ferrara, and Prague. From that time to ours the Jews have contributed to science, 
philosophy, literature, music, and law far beyond their proportion in the 
population. 

Intellectual and economic developments promoted Jewish emancipation. 
Catholic scholars like Richard Simon made rabbinical learning known to 
Christian students of the Bible, and the Protestant theologian Jacques Basnage 
wrote a friendly History of the Religion of the Jews (1707). The growth of 
commerce and finance brought Christians and Jews into contacts that sometimes 
stimulated, but often reduced, racial hostility. Jewish financiers played helpful 
and patriotic roles in several governments. 

Christian voices now rose to propose an end to religious persecution. In 1781 
Christian Wilhelm Dohm, a friend of Mendelssohn, published at his suggestion 
the epochal tract Uber die biirgerliche Verbesserung der Juden in Deutschland 
(On the Civil Betterment of the Jews in Germany). The occasion for it was a plea 
sent to Mendelssohn by Alsatian Jews, asking him to formulate a protest against 
their disabilities. Dohm undertook the task, and enlarged it into a general appeal 
for Jewish liberation. He described in impressive detail the handicaps suffered 
by the Hebrews in Europe, and pointed out what a loss it was to Western 
civilization that it made so little use of the intellectual gifts of the Jews. “These 
principles of exclusion, equally opposed to humanity and politics, bear the stamp 
of the Dark Ages, and are unworthy of the enlightenment of our times.”5° Dohm 


proposed that the Jews be admitted to full freedom of worship, to educational 
institutions, to all occupations, and to all civil rights except, for the present, 
eligibility to office, for which they were not yet prepared. 

His treatise aroused comment in many countries. Some opponents charged 
him with having sold his pen to the Jews, but several Protestant clergymen came 
to his defense. Johannes von Miiller, the Swiss historian, supported him, and 
asked that the works of Maimonides be translated into German or French. The 
Toleration Patent of 1782 in Austria and the political emancipation of the Jews 
in the United States (1783) gave impetus to the liberation movement. The French 
government responded meagerly by removing (1784) personal taxes that had 
burdened the Jews. The Marquis de Mirabeau shared with Malesherbes in 
securing this relief; and his son, the Comte de Mirabeau, helped with his essay 
On Mendelssohn and the Political Reform of the Jews (1787). The Abbé Henri 
Grégoire advanced the matter with a prize-winning essay, Sur la régénération 
physique, morale, et politique des Juifs (1789). 

Final political emancipation came only with the Revolution. The Declaration 
of the Rights of Man proclaimed by the National Assembly (August 27, 1789) 
implied it, and on September 27, 1791, the Constituent Assembly voted full civil 
rights to all the Jews of France. The armies of the Revolution or of Napoleon 
brought freedom to the Jews of Holland in 1796, of Venice in 1797, of Mainz in 
1798, of Rome in 1810, of Frankfurt in 1811. For the Jews the Middle Ages had 
at last come to an end. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


From Geneva to Stockholm 


I. THE SWISS: 1754-98 


‘Tuose of us who have enjoyed peace amid the scenic paradise of Switzerland, 
and inspiration in the courage and integrity of its people, find it difficult to 
realize that beneath the calm character, patient husbandry, and steady industry 
that Europe admired then, and does now, there lay the natural conflicts of race 
against race, language against language, creed against creed, canton against 
canton, class against class. On their modest scale the Swiss had very nearly 
realized the ideal pictured by the Abbé de Saint-Pierre and dreamed of by 
Rousseau and Kant: a confederation of states independent in their internal affairs 
but pledged to united action in their relations with the surrounding world. In 
1760 the Helvetic Union (Helvetische Gesellschaft) was formed to promote 
national rather than cantonal dedication, and to unite the scattered movements 
for political reform. 

Voltaire, living close by, estimated the population of Switzerland in 1767 at 
720,000.! Most of them tilled the soil or trained the vine, terracing the slopes 
almost to the mountaintops. The textile industry was growing, especially in the 
province of St. Gallen and the canton of Zurich; other manufacturing centers 
were taking form in Glarus, Bern, and Basel; and Geneva and Neuchatel were 
the great centers of watchmaking. Agents spreading over Europe from London to 
Constantinople (which had eighty-eight of them) developed for Geneva an 
export trade that rapidly enriched the city on the Rhone. Banks multiplied, for 
the Swiss financiers had won an international reputation for fidelity. 

As everywhere, the majority of abilities was contained in a minority of men, 
and led to a concentration of wealth. Generally the cantons were ruled by 
oligarchies, which behaved like any ruling class. The patricians were generous 
patrons of literature, science, and art, but they resisted every move to extend the 
franchise. Gibbon, dwelling in Lausanne, accused the Bernese oligarchy of 
discouraging industry in their dependent provinces, and of keeping down the 
standard of living there, on the principle that “poor and obedient subjects are 
preferable to rich and recalcitrant ones.” Societies for the abolition of economic 
or political privilege were repeatedly organized, but were kept in check by state 
and church allied. Class war agitated Geneva, on and off, throughout the 


eighteenth century. Relative peace prevailed there from 1737 to 1762, but the 
burning of Emile by the municipal council (1762) set off an agitation for 
widening the franchise. Rousseau and Voltaire both aided this movement, and 
after much controversy the patriciate yielded to the middle classes a minor share 
in the government. 

This left quite voteless three fourths of the population—the natifs, persons 
born in Geneva but of non-native parents. These were excluded also from most 
of the professions, from military office, and from mastership in the guilds; and 
they were forbidden to address petitions to the Grand Conseil and the Petit 
Conseil that ruled the republic. But they were heavily taxed. On April 4, 1766, a 
delegation of natifs went to Ferney and asked Voltaire to help them secure the 
franchise. He told them: 


My friends, you constitute the most numerous class of an independent, industrious community, 
and you are in slavery. You ask only to be able to enjoy your natural advantages. It is just that you 
be accorded so moderate a request. I shall serve you with all the influence I have; ... and if you are 
forced to leave a country which prospers through your labor, I shall be able to serve and protect you 
elsewhere.4 


Aristocracy and bourgeoisie united to resist the appeal of the natifs, and all 
that Voltaire could do was to welcome into his industrial colony as many of the 
discontented artisans as came to him (1768). In 1782 the natifs rose in a revolt 
that overthrew the patriciate and established a representative government. But 
the aristocrats appealed to France, Bern, and Sardinia; these powers intervened, 
the rebellion was put down, the oligarchy was restored. The natifs had to wait for 
the French Revolution to bring them freedom. 


The cantons produced in this third of a century some personages of 
international renown. Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi was one of those rare 
individuals who take the New Testament as a guide to conduct. He agreed with 
Rousseau that civilization had corrupted man, but he felt that reform could come 
not through new laws and institutions, but through the remaking of human 
conduct by education. All through his life he welcomed children, especially the 
poor and, above all, the homeless; he gave them shelter and schooling, and in 
their instruction he applied the libertarian principles of Rousseau’s Emile, along 
with some ideas of his own. He expounded his views in one of the most widely 
read books of that generation. The heroine of Lionhard und Gertrud (1781-87) 
reforms an entire village by trying to deal with people as Christ would have 
done, and by educating her children with patient consideration of their natural 
impulses and aptitudes. Pestalozzi proposed to give the children as much 


freedom as the rights of others would permit. Early education should begin by 
example, and should teach by objects, the senses, and experience rather than by 
words, ideas, or rote. Pestalozzi practiced his methods in various Swiss schools, 
chiefly at Yverdon. There Talleyrand, Mme. de Staél, and others visited him, and 
thence his theories spread through Europe. Goethe, however, complained that 
Pestalozzi’s schools were forming insolent, arrogant, and undisciplined 
individualists.® 

Angelica Kauffmann, born in the Grisons canton, rivaled Mme. Vigée-Lebrun 
as the most renowned woman artist of their time. Even at the age of twelve, 
besides being a good musician, she painted so well that bishops and nobles sat to 
her for their portraits. At the age of thirteen (1754) she was taken by her father to 
Italy, where she continued her studies and was everywhere feted for her 
accomplishments and her personal charm. Invited to England in 1766, she made 
a stir by her portrayal of Garrick. Sir Joshua Reynolds became very fond of 
“Miss Angel,” painted her portrait, and was painted in turn. She joined in the 
establishment of the Royal Academy of Arts, which in 1773 appointed her, with 
others, to decorate St. Paul’s. In 1781 she retired to Rome, where (1788) she 
numbered Goethe among her devoted friends. She died there in 1807; her 
funeral, arranged by Canova, was one of the events of the age; the entire art 
community followed her to her tomb. 

The outstanding Swiss of the generation after Rousseau was Johann Kaspar 
Lavater. Born at Zurich in 1741, he became a Protestant pastor, and retained 
throughout his life the most fervent attachment to orthodox Christianity. We 
have seen his attempts to convert Goethe and Mendelssohn. But he was not 
dogmatic; he maintained friendships across religious and national boundaries, 
and all who knew him respected him; many loved him.6 He wrote works of 
mystical piety, expounded the Book of Revelations fancifully, believed in the 
miraculous powers of prayer and Cagliostro, and gave his wife hypnotic 
treatments on prescriptions by Mesmer. His most characteristic claim was that 
character can be judged from the features of the face and the contours of the 
head. He interested Goethe and Herder in his views, and they contributed articles 
to his book Physiognomische Fragmente (1775-78). He studied the looks, heads, 
and figures of prominent individuals, and correlated cranial and facial features 
with specific qualities of mind and character. His analyses and conclusions were 
widely accepted but are now generally rejected; his general principle, that 
psychological qualities share (with air, environment, diet, occupation, etc.) in 
molding the body and the face, retains a substantial measure of truth. Every face 
is an autobiography. 
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Lavater was part of a Swiss efflorescence which included Rousseau, the poet 
and scientist Albrecht von Haller, the poet and painter Salomon Gessner, the 
historian Johannes von Miiller, and Horace de Saussure, who started the sport of 
mountain climbing by scaling Mont Blanc in 1787 after twentyseven years of 
trying. Meanwhile the cantons felt the winds of revolution blowing across the 
border from France. In 1797 Frédéric César de Laharpe, who had tutored the 
grandchildren of Catherine the Great, joined with Peter Ochs, a guild merchant 
of Basel, in calling upon the French Revolutionary government to help them 
establish a democratic republic in Switzerland. Local revolts in Bern and Vaud 
(January, 1798) paved the way; a French army crossed the frontier on January 
28; most of the Swiss population welcomed it as a liberator from oligarchy; on 
March 19 the “One and Indivisible Helvetic Republic” was proclaimed, 
abolishing all privileges of canton, class, or person, and making all Swiss equal 
before the law. Zurich resisted longest, and in the turmoil that ensued honest old 
Lavater was shot (1799). He died in 1801 as the slow effect of the wound. 


Il. THE DUTCH: 1715-95 


Everybody liked the Dutch. The Danish dramatist Holberg, who visited the 
United Provinces (“Holland”) and “Belgium” in 1704, enthused especially over 
their canals, whose boats, he said, “transport me from one place to another” in 
dulcet peace, and “enable me to spend every night in a town of considerable size, 
so that of an evening I have been able to go to the opera or the theater directly 
upon atrival.””? Twelve years later Lady Mary Wortley Montagu was similarly 
pleased: 


The whole country [Holland] appears a large garden; the roads all well paved, shaded on each 
side with rows of trees, and bordered with large canals full of boats passing and repassing. ... All 
the streets [in Rotterdam] ... so neatly kept that ... I walked almost all over town yesterday, 
incognita, in my slippers, without receiving one spot of dirt; and you may see the Dutch maids 
washing the pavement ... with more application than ours do our bedchambers. ... The merchants’ 
ships come [on the canals] to the very doors of the houses. The shops and warehouses are of a 
surprising neatness and magnificence, filled with an incredible quantity of fine merchandise.® 


But these rosy reports described Holland before she had felt the economic 
effects of her victory over Louis XIV in the War of the Spanish Succession. 
Then she had bled her men and money close to exhaustion; her public debt was 
enormous; much of her carrying trade had been lost to her military allies but 
commercial competitors—and to Germany. The dividends of the Dutch East 
India Company fell from forty per cent in 1715 to twelve and a half per cent in 
1737, those of the Dutch West India Company from five per cent in 1700 to two 


per cent in 1740.9 The Seven Years’ War brought further damage. The bankers 
of Amsterdam grew rich on high interest loans to the warring powers, but the 
peace of 1763 ended this boon, and many Dutch banks failed, leaving every 
major business harmed. Boswell, in Holland in 1763, reported “many of the 
principal towns sadly decayed. ... You meet with multitudes of poor creatures 
who are starving in idleness.”!0 Taxes were raised, leading to the emigration of 
capital and sturdy human stock; now Dutch and German colonists mingled their 
blood in South Africa, slowly forming the Boers. 

Recovery came through Dutch character, industry, and integrity. A calm, 
strong, frugal people tilled the land, oiled their windmills, tended their cows, 
cleaned their dairies, and produced delectable malodorous cheeses; Holland led 
Europe in scientific farming.!! Delft recaptured its market for porcelain. The 
Dutch and Jewish bankers of Amsterdam regained their reputation for reliability 
and resourcefulness; they lent at low interest and risk, received lucrative 
contracts to pay and provision troops; governments and business applied to 
Amsterdam for loans, and rarely went away empty; through nearly all that 
turbulent century the bourse in Amsterdam was the financial center of the 
Western world. Said Adam Smith about 1775: “The province of Holland, ... in 
proportion to the extent of its territory and the number of its people, is a richer 
country than England.” !2 

What most impressed Voltaire in 172515 was the almost peaceful cohabitation 
of diverse faiths. Here were orthodox Catholics and Jansenist Catholics (had not 
Jansen himself been Dutch?), Arminian free-will Protestants and Calvinist 
predestination Protestants, Anabaptists and Socinians, Moravian Brethren and 
Jews, and a sprinkling of freethinkers basking in the French Enlightenment. !4 
Most of the magistrates were Protestant, but they “regularly took money from 
the Catholics,” says a Dutch historian, “for conniving at their religious exercises, 
and allowing them to hold office.”!5 The Catholics were now a third of the three 
million population. The upper classes, acquainted through commerce with a 
dozen faiths, were skeptical of them all, and did not allow’them to interfere with 
gambling, drinking, gourmandizing, and some discreet adultery in Gallic style.16 

French was the language of the cultured. Schools were numerous, and the 
University of Leiden was famous for its courses in medicine, which remembered 
the great Boerhaave. Nearly all towns had art societies, libraries, and “chambers 
of rhetoric” with periodic contests in poetry. Dutch art dealers had a European 
reputation for their treasures and frauds.!” The great age of Dutch painting had 
ended with Hobbema (d. 1709), but Cornells Troost was at least an echo of its 
glory. Perhaps the most brilliant product of Dutch art in this age was glass 
delicately stippled, or engraved with diamond points.!® Amsterdam was a nest of 


publishers, some of them gentlemen, some pirates. Creative activity in literature 
sank to a low level in the first half of the eighteenth century; but toward 1780 a 
revival of letters nourished a real poet, Willem Bilderdijk. 

One of Boswell’s friends told him that he would find the Dutch “happy in 
their own dullness”;!9 but Boswell reported from Utrecht: “We have brilliant 
assemblies twice a week, and private parties almost every evening. ... There are 
so many beautiful and amiable ladies in our circle that a quire of paper could not 
contain their praises.”29 The most fascinating pages in Boswell’s Holland 
jottings are those that describe his hesitant romance with “Zélide,” or “Belle de 
Zuylen”—i.e., Isabella van Tuyll. She belonged to an old and distinguished 
family; her father, “lord of Zuilen and Westbroek,” was one of the governors of 
Utrecht province. She received more education than she could hold, became 
proudly heterodox, and flouted conventions, morals, religion, and rank, but she 
charmed any number of men with her beauty, gaiety, and exciting candor. She 
shrank from genteel and dutiful marriage. “If I had neither father nor mother I 
would not get married.... I should be well pleased with a husband who would 
take me as his mistress; I should say to him, ‘Do not look upon faithfulness as a 
duty. You should have none but the rights and jealousies of a lover.’”2! To 
which Boswell, the most assiduous fornicator in Europe, replied, “Fie, my 
Zélide, what fancies are these?” She persisted: “I would prefer being my lover’s 
laundress, and living in a garret, to the arid freedom and good manners of our 
great families.”22 

Zélide passed through a succession of love affairs that left her single and 
permanently scarred. Already at twenty-four she was quieting her nerves with 
opium. At thirty (1771) she married Saint-Hyacinthe de Charriére, a Swiss tutor, 
and went to live with him near Lausanne. Finding him intellectually inadequate, 
she fell in love in her forties with a man ten years younger than herself; he used 
her and left her. She sought catharsis in writing a novel, Caliste (1785-88), 
which sent Sainte-Beuve into raptures. At forty-seven, in Paris, she met 
Benjamin Constant, aged twenty, and seduced him with her mind (1787). “Mme. 
de Charriére,” he wrote, “had so original and lively a manner of looking at life, 
so deep a contempt for prejudice, so powerful an intellect, and so vigorous and 
disdainful a superiority over the common run of men, that, ... bizarre and 
arrogant like her, I discovered in her conversation a pleasure I had not known 
before. . . We became intoxicated with our scorn of the human race.”23 This 
went on till 1794, when Benjamin found a fresh intoxication with Mme. de Staél. 
Zélide retired into a bitter seclusion, and died at sixty-five, having created and 
exhausted the emptiness of life. 


She could have found food for pessimism in the political history of the United 
Provinces in the eighteenth century. After the death of William HI (1702) the 
government was monopolized by an oligarchy of business leaders devoted to 
taxation, nepotism, and intrigue. “The citizens,” complained a Dutch writer in 
1737, “are shut out of the administration, ... and no advice or vote is asked in 
affairs of state.”24 The military incompetence of this regime was exposed when 
Holland entered the War of the Austrian Succession (1743): a French army 
invaded Holland, and met with little resistance; many towns surrendered without 
argument; Maréchal de Noailles reported, “We have to do with some very 
obliging people.”25 Not all; most of the citizens cried out for a martial leader to 
save the country, as William III had done in 1672; his collateral descendant 
William IV, Prince of Orange, was made stadholder of the seven provinces, 
captain of the army, admiral of the navy (May 3, 1747); in October these offices 
were made hereditary in his family; in effect monarchy was restored. But the 
fourth William was too much of a Christian to be a good general; he was unable 
to re-establish discipline in the army; defeat followed defeat; and in the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) Holland was lucky to survive territorially intact but 
again economically desolate. William died of erysipelas at forty (1751); his 
widow, Princess Anne, served as regent till her death (1759); Prince Ludwig 
Ernst of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel ruled sternly but ably till William V came of 
age (1766). 

In the war between England and the American colonies Holland protested 
British interference with Dutch shipping, and joined Russia in the “Armed 
Neutrality” of 1780; England declared war, and captured nearly all Dutch 
shipping. In the Treaty of Paris (1783) the interests of Holland were almost 
ignored; she surrendered Negapatam (in south India) to England, and allowed 
the English free navigation through the Moluccas. Holland ceased to play a part 
among the powers. 

These disasters destroyed the popularity of William V. Moreover, the success 
of the revolt in America stimulated democratic ideas in the Netherlands, and led 
to the rise of a party of “Patriots” hostile to the ruling family. Through every 
change of government the moneyed minority had so absorbed the declining 
wealth of the nation that many men turned to begging, and many women to 
prostitution, in once flourishing and orderly towns. In 1783 companies of “free 
shooters” were secretly formed in Amsterdam and The Hague to prepare 
revolution. In 1787 the Patriots seized power, but William V was restored by 
armed intervention from Prussia. The French Revolution revived the ardor of the 
Patriots; they invited France to come to their aid. In 1794 French troops invaded 
Holland; the Dutch army was overwhelmed; William V fled to England; and the 


Dutch revolutionists joined with the French in organizing the Batavian Republic 
(1795-1806). In 1815 the son of William V restored the house of Orange-Nassau 
to power as King William I. His descendants reign in the Netherlands today 
(1967). 


Ill. THE DANES: 1715-97 


The first official census of Denmark (1769) reckoned its population at 
825,000 souls, with another 727,600 in Norway, which remained till 1814 under 
the Danish kings. Nearly all the peasants in Norway owned their lands, and were 
as proud as Vikings. In Denmark half the peasantry were serfs, and the other half 
were subject to feudal dues. The kings labored to check this feudalism, but they 
were financially dependent upon the magnates, and serfdom continued till 1787. 
In this regime little encouragement was given to commerce or industry; no 
significant middle class developed; and the opening of the Kiel Canal (1783) 
benefited English and Dutch traders rather than the Danes. In 1792 Denmark 
was the first European power to abolish the slave trade in its dominions. 

As the nobles ruled the state, so the Lucheran Church ruled the pulpit, the 
press, and, hopefully, the mind. A severe censorship, maintained from 1537 to 
1849, outlawed all print or speech not in accord with Lutheran orthodoxy, and 
many nontheological books, like Goethe’s Werther, were proscribed as 
imperiling public morality. The development of literature was further hampered 
by the use of German at court, Latin at the universities, and French in belles- 
lettres—of which there was almost none. To have inaugurated Danish literature 
by writing in the vernacular, and to have brought some rays of the 
Enlightenment into Denmark, were among the accomplishments of the most 
brilliant Dane of the eighteenth century. 

Norway as well as Denmark can claim Ludvig von Holberg, for he was born 
in Bergen (December 3, 1684). After studying at the local Latin school, he 
crossed the water to enter the University of Copenhagen. Soon his funds ran 
short; he returned to Norway and served as tutor in the family of a country 
parson. Having saved sixty thalers, he set out to see the world. In 1704 he was in 
Holland; in 1706-8 he was educating himself in the libraries of Oxford. Back in 
Copenhagen, he gave lectures which brought him little more than self- 
instruction; meanwhile he lived by tutoring, and fed on ambition. In 1714 the 
university appointed him to a professorship, without pay, but a private gift 
enabled him to wander through Italy and France for two years, mostly on foot. 
Returning from this grandest of grand tours, he was made professor of 


metaphysics, which he hated, then of Latin and rhetoric, at last (1730) of history 
and geography, which he loved. 

In his leisure moments he created Danish literature. Till his time there had 
been, in Danish, hardly anything but ballads, farces, hymns, and works of 
popular piety. Holberg produced a small library of poems, satires, novels, and 
treatises in Danish on politics, law, history, science, and philosophy. Only 
Voltaire rivaled him in versatility. Like Voltaire he used laughter as a scourge of 
pompous professors worshiping the classics, lawyers hobbling justice with 
technicalities, clergymen scrambling for money and place, physicians easing 
patients into eternity. Nearly all these pillars of society were pilloried in his first 
major work, a mock epic, Peder Paars (1719). Some great Danes felt the sting, 
and urged King Frederick IV to suppress the book as offensive to morals and 
making fun of priests; the King had the first canto read to him, and judged it “a 
harmless, amusing work”; but the royal council informed Holberg that it would 
have been better if the poem had never been written.26 

So he turned to the stage. In 1720 a French actor, Etienne Capion, opened in 
Copenhagen the first Danish theater. Finding no Danish plays meriting 
production, he imported dramas from France and Germany. He saw from Peder 
Paars that Holberg had the materials and talent for comedy; he appealed to him 
to provide the new theater with vernacular plays; within a year Holberg 
composed five, within eight years twenty, and all so rich in pictures of local 
mores that his great successor, Adam Oehlenschlager, said of him: “He knew 
how to paint the bourgeois life of his Copenhagen so faithfully that if this city 
were to be swallowed up, and if after two hundred years the comedies of 
Holberg were rediscovered, one would be able to reconstruct the epoch from 
them, just as from Pompeii and Herculaneum we know the times of ancient 
Rome.”27 

Holberg took forms and ideas from Plautus, Terence, Moliere, and the 
Commedia dell’ Arte, which he had seen in Italy. Some of his comedies are one- 
act trivialities that have lost their thrust, like Sganarel’s Journey to the Land of 
the Philosophers;78 some still have force, like Jeppe of the Hill, from which we 
learn that peasants, when they acquire power, are more brutal than their lords. 
Some are full-length plays, like Rasmus Montanus; this is a rollicking satire of 
scholastic pedantry, theological dogmatism, and popular ignorance, with a sly 
touch of rural candor, as when Lisbed, hearing that her fiancé is returning from 
university, tells her father, “Then my dream has come true.... I dreamed that I 
slept with him last night.”29 Despite these lively comedies, the Copenhagen 
theater closed in 1727 for lack of public support. The final performance was 
Holberg’s The Funeral of Danish Comedy. 


He had shocked his university confreres by writing for the stage; now he 
mollified them with historical works presenting to Danish readers the results of 
West-European scholarship. A Description of Denmark and Norway (1729), A 
History of Denmark (1732-35), a Universal Church History (1727-47), and A 
History of the Jews were compilations, but they were well done. From these 
labors Holberg sought relief in his masterpiece—Nicolai Klimii Iter 
suhterraneum (1741). He wrote it in Latin prose to reach a European audience; it 
did, but through translations: Jens Baggesen turned it into Danish, in which it ran 
through three editions; in German it had ten, in Swedish, Dutch, and English, 
three, in French and Russian two, in Hungarian one. It was this Subterranean 
Journey of Niels Klim that made Holberg the Swift as well as the Voltaire of 
Denmark. 

The noises from a cave rouse Niels’s curiosity; he resolves to investigate; his 
friends lower him by a rope, which breaks; “with amazing velocity I was hurried 
down into the abyss.”29 Within the crust of the earth he finds an open space or 
firmament, containing a sun, its planets, and many stars. Falling toward one of 
these planets, he becomes its satellite, and revolves around it helplessly; but he 
catches hold of an eagle and is carried with it to make a soft landing on the 
planet Potu (“Utop[ia]” reversed). Here the trees are the ruling species, rich in 
sapient sap; unfortunately “that very tree which I climbed upon ... was the wife 
of the sheriff.”3! Potu has some excellent laws. People who “dispute publicly 
about the qualities and essence of the Supreme Being are looked upon as slightly 
insane”; they are treated by bloodletting to reduce their fever, and then are kept 
in confinement until they “emerge from this delirium.”°2 Mothers in Potu nurse 
their infants—twenty-one years before Rousseau’s appeal to maternal breasts. In 
the province of Cocklecu (Cuckoldy) the women govern the state, the men keep 
house or become prostitutes, the Queen has a harem of three hundred handsome 
youths. The philosophers in Cocklecu spend their time trying to get to the sun, 
and pay little attention to earthly affairs. In the province of Mikolac all the 
people are atheists, and “do whatever evil they can conceal from the police.”33 
Niels comes upon a book entitled Tanian’s Journey to the Superterranean 
World, which describes Europe and its strange customs: heads covered with 
enormous wigs, hats worn under the arm (as among the nobles of France), “little 
cakes or wafers that are carried about the streets, and which the priests say are 
gods; the very men who baked them ... will take their oaths that these wafers 
created the world.”34 

The Iter subterraneum contained some satires of Christian dogma, and called 
for freedom of worship for all sects; but it recommended belief in God, heaven, 
and hell as necessary supports for a moral code continually battered by the 


demands of the ego and the flesh.25 King Frederick V made the reformed 
reformer a baron in 1747; Holberg had the pleasure of rebellion in his youth and 
of acceptance in old age, which ended in 1754. He remains to this day the 
dominating figure in the literature of Denmark. 

Some would give that place rather to Johannes Ewald, whose career matched 
those of Byron, Keats, and Shelley in adventure, suffering, and brevity. Born in 
Copenhagen in 1743, son of a Lutheran minister, he rebelled against his 
puritanic elders, fell in love at sixteen with Arense Hulegaard, abandoned a 
theological career as too tardy in its rewards, enlisted in the Prussian and then 
the Austrian army, resolved to win the wealth and glory that would make Arense 
his bride. But privations and disease destroyed his health; he returned to 
Copenhagen and theology; Arense married a prompter fortune, and Ewald 
poured out his heart in poetry and prose. He wrote the first original Danish 
tragedy, Rolf Krage (1770), and reached the zenith of Danish poetry in the 
eighteenth century with Balder’s Death (1773), an heroic drama in verse. His 
work brought him hardly enough bread to live on; he retired to rural solitude, 
nursed a succession of ailments, and was at last revived by a pension from the 
government. He rewarded it with a play, The Fishers (1779), containing the 
patriotic ballad “King Christian Stood by the Lofty Mast,” which became the 
favorite national song of the Danes.°° It was Ewald’s call to glory and his 
farewell to life; he died after a long and painful illness in 1781, aged thirty-eight. 
Scandinavians rank him as “one of the greatest lyric poets of the North, perhaps 
the very greatest.”37 


As the eighteenth century progressed, the political history of Denmark 
became part of the unending modern drama between tradition and experiment. 
Christian VI (r. 1730-46) mingled the opposed forces. He and his ministers 
advanced economic development by importing weavers and spinners to establish 
a textile industry, by forming national companies to trade with Asia and 
America, and by opening the Bank of Copenhagen (1736). They brought 
Greenland under the Danish crown (1744). They spread primary and secondary 
schools, and founded academies for the promotion of letters and learning. 
However, they renewed an old ordinance requiring Sunday attendance at 
Lutheran services; they closed all theaters and dance halls, banished actors, 
forbade masquerades. 

Christian’s son Frederick V (r. 1746-66) allowed these laws to stand, but 
softened them by his genial spirit and sensual life. In 1751 he secured from 
Hanover Johann Hartwig Ernst von Bernstorff, who, as chief minister, raised the 
honesty and competence of administration, restored the army and navy, kept 


them out of the Seven Years’ War, and stirred the still waters of Danish culture 
by importing professors, poets, artists, and scientists; we have seen Klopstock 
accepting such an invitation. In 1767 Count von Bernstorff crowned his pacific 
foreign policy by persuading Catherine the Great to sign an agreement releasing 
Holstein-Gottorp to Denmark. 

Frederick V, worn out with pleasure, died at forty-three (1766). His son 
Christian VII (r. 1766-1808) was hurried into marriage at the age of seventeen 
with Caroline Matilda, sister of England’s George III; she brightened the social 
life of the capital, but her half-insane husband neglected her for a life of 
profligacy, and Caroline slipped into a tragic amour with the court physician, 
Johann Friedrich Struensee. Son of a theology professor at Halle, Struensee 
studied medicine there, and, like most physicians, lost his religious faith. He 
owed his influence with the King to his skill in treating the clinical results of 
royal amours, and with the Queen to his success in bringing Christian VII 
sufficiently to her bed to beget an heir. As the King’s mind sank into apathetic 
gloom, the Queen’s power in the government grew; and as she allowed her 
physician to direct her policies as well as to enjoy her favors, he became (1770) 
the real ruler of the state. Orders went out from the royal palace signed by 
Struensee in the name of the non-composmentis King. Bernstorff” was 
dismissed, and retired peacefully to his estates in Germany. 

Struensee had read the philosophes, and on their principles he proposed to 
remodel Danish life. He abolished the abuses of noble privilege, ended 
censorship of the press, established schools, cleansed the civil service of 
corruption and jobbery, emancipated the serfs, forbade judicial torture, 
proclaimed toleration for all religions, encouraged literature and art, reformed 
the law and the courts, the police, the university, the finances, municipal 
sanitation ... To reduce the public debt he canceled many pensions, and 
appropriated the revenues of pious foundations to public ends. 

The nobles plotted his fall, and used the freedom of the press to sap his 
popularity. Pious Danes resented religious toleration as atheism, and spoke of 
Struensee as a foreigner whose sole source of authority was the bed of the 
Queen. On January 17, 1772, a group of army officers persuaded the King that 
Struensee and the Queen were planning to kill him. He signed an order for their 
arrest. Caroline was deported to Hamlet’s Castle of Kronborg; Struensee was 
cast into a dungeon, and, after five weeks of suffering, confessed adultery with 
the Queen. On April 28, 1772, he was hacked to pieces on a scaffold in the 
presence of an approving multitude. Caroline, on the insistence of George III, 
was allowed to retire to Celle in Hanover, where she died on May 10, 1775, aged 
twenty-four. 


The successful conspirators raised to power Ove Guldberg, tutor of Prince 
Frederick. During twelve years of rule Guldberg led a patriotic reaction against 
foreign influence in government, language, and education, opened office to 
commoners, restored serfdom, judicial torture, the supremacy of the Lutheran 
Church, and the religious orientation of the university. Count von Bernstorff’s 
nephew and protégé Andreas Peter von Bernstorff was put in charge of foreign 
affairs. When Prince Frederick made himself regent (1784) Guldberg was 
dismissed; Andreas von Bernstorff became chief minister, and remained so till 
his death. Under his prudent guidance serfdom was again abolished (1787), the 
slave trade was ended in Danish dominions, economic enterprise was freed. 
When Bernstorff died (1797) Denmark had been set firmly on the road to that 
peaceful prosperity which made her the envy of the world. 


IV. THE SWEDES 


1. Politics: 1718-71 


The dramatic career of Charles XII had been a tragedy for Sweden. His aims 
had consulted his thirst for glory rather than the resources of his country. The 
Swedish people had borne with him valiantly while he exhausted their 
manpower and their wealth, but they had known, long before he died, that he 
was doomed to fail. By the Treaties of Stockholm (1719-20) Sweden yielded the 
duchies of Bremen and Verden to Hanover, and the larger part of Pomerania to 
Prussia. By the Peace of Nystad (1721) she surrendered Livonia, Esthonia, 
Ingermanland, and east Karelia to Russia. Sweden’s power on the mainland was 
ended, and she was compelled to withdraw into a peninsula rich in minerals and 
national character, but demanding arduous labor and persistent skill as the price 
of life. 

The defeat of Charles weakened the monarchy, and allowed the nobles to 
regain control of the government. The constitution of 1720 gave dominant power 
to a Riksdag, or Diet, made up of four “estates”: a Riddarhus, or House of 
Nobles, composed of the heads of all noble families; a House of Priests—the 
bishops plus some fifty delegates elected by and from the parish clergy; a House 
of Burgesses—some ninety delegates representing the administrative officials 
and business leaders of the towns; and a House of Peasants—approximately a 
hundred delegates chosen by and from the free landowning farmers. Each estate 
sat separately, and no measure could become law unless three estates approved; 
in effect the peasant estate had no legislative power except by consent of two 
other estates. During the meetings of the Riksdag a “Secret Committee” of fifty 
nobles, twenty-five priests, and twenty-five burgesses prepared all bills, chose 
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the ministers, and controlled foreign policy. The nobles were free from taxation, 
and had exclusive right to the higher offices in the state.s8 When the Riksdag 
was not in session the government was led by a Rad (Council) of sixteen or 
twenty-four men chosen by the Riksdag and responsible to it. The king presided 
over this Council and could cast two votes; otherwise he had no lawmaking 
power. Russia, Prussia, and Denmark collaborated to support this constitution, 
on the ground that it favored a policy of peace and checked the martial 
propensities of strong kings. 

The monarchy ceased to be hereditary, became elective. At the death of 
Charles XII (November 30, 1718) the throne would have passed by heredity to 
Karl Friedrich, duke of Holstein-Gottorp, a son of Charles’s eldest sister; but the 
Riksdag, assembling in January, 1719, for the first time in twenty years, gave the 
crown to Ulrika Eleanora, another sister of Charles, on her agreement to 
renounce the royal absolutism that her brother had exercised. Even so, she 
proved hard to manage, and in 1720 she was persuaded to abdicate in favor of 
her husband, Landgrave Frederick I of Hesse-Cassel, who now became King 
Frederick I of Sweden. Under the prudent guidance of Count Arvid Bernhard 
Horn as chancellor, Sweden was allowed eighteen years of peace in which to 
recover from the wounds of war. 

Proud Swedes ridiculed his pacifism, and called his partisans 
“Nightcaps”—“Caps” for short—implying that they were dotards sleeping while 
Sweden fell behind in the parade of the powers. Against these a party of “Hats” 
was formed by Count Carl Gyllenborg, Karl Tessin, and others; this captured the 
Riksdag in 1738, and Gyllenborg replaced Horn. Resolved to restore Sweden to 
her former place among the powers, he renewed the lapsed alliance with France, 
which sent her subsidies in return for opposition to the aims of Russia; and in 
1741 the government declared war against Russia, hoping to regain those Baltic 
provinces which had been lost to Peter the Great. But neither the army nor the 
navy had been sufficiently prepared; the navy was incapacitated by disease, and 
the army yielded all Finland to the Russian advance. Czarina Elizabeth, anxious 
to win Sweden’s support, agreed to restore most of Finland if her cousin, 
Adolphus Frederick of Holstein-Gottorp, was named heir to the Swedish throne. 
On these terms the Peace of Abo ended the war (1743). When Frederick I died 
(1751) Adolphus Frederick became king. 

The estates soon taught him that he was king in name only. They disputed his 
right to name new peers, or to choose the members of his household; they 
threatened to dispense with his signature if he objected to signing certain 
measures or documents. The King was docile, but he had a proud and 
commanding consort, Louisa Ulrika, sister of Frederick the Great. King and 


Queen attempted a revolt against the power of the estates. It failed; its agents 
were tortured and beheaded; the King was spared because the people loved him. 
Louisa Ulrika consoled and distinguished herself by becoming Queen of Letters: 
she befriended Linnaeus, and gathered about her a circle of poets and artists 
through whom she spread the ideas of the French Enlightenment. The Riksdag 
appointed a new tutor for her ten-year-old son, with instructions to inform the 
future Gustavus III that in free states kings exist only on sufferance; that they are 
invested with splendor and dignity “more for the honor of the realm than for the 
sake of the person who may happen to occupy the chief place in the pageant,” 
and that “as the glare and glitter of a court” might mislead them into delusions of 
grandeur, they would do well to visit the huts of the peasantry now and then, and 
see the poverty that pays for the royal pomp.°9 

On February 12, 1771, Adolphus Frederick died, and the Council summoned 
Gustavus III to come from Paris and accept the forms of royalty. 


2. Gustavus IIT 


He was the most attractive king since Henry IV of France. Handsome and 
gay, loving women, the arts, and power, he flashed through Swedish history like 
an electric charge, bringing to action all the vital elements in the nation’s life. He 
had been well educated by Karl Tessin, and had been spoiled by his fond mother. 
He was intellectually precocious and keen, well endowed with imagination and 
aesthetic sense, restless with ambition and pride; it is not easy to be a humble 
prince. His mother transmitted to him her love of French literature; he read 
Voltaire avidly, sent him homage, learned the Henriade by heart. The Swedish 
ambassador at Paris forwarded to him each volume of the Encyclopédie as it 
appeared. He studied history with attention and fascination; he was thrilled by 
the careers of Gustavus Vasa, Gustavus Adolphus, Charles XII; after reading of 
these men he could not bear to be a do-nothing king. In 1766, without consulting 
him, and without the consent of his parents, the Council married him to Princess 
Sophia Magdalena, daughter of Denmark’s Frederick V. She was shy, gentle, 
pious, and thought the theater a place of sin; he was skeptical, loved the drama, 
and never forgave the Council for projecting him into this uncongenial marriage. 
The Council appeased him for a time by a handsome grant for a trip to France 
(1770-71). 

He stopped at Copenhagen, Hamburg, and Brunswick, but Paris was his goal. 
He braved the anger of Louis XV by calling upon the banished Choiseul, and he 
violated the conventions by visiting Mme. du Barry in her chateau at 
Louveciennes. He met Rousseau, d’Alembert, Marmontel, and Grimm, but was 


disillusioned; “I have made the acquaintance of all the philosophers,’ he wrote to 
his mother, “and find their books much more agreeable than their persons.”49 He 
shone as a northern star at the salons of Mmes. Geoffrin, du Deffand, de 
Lespinasse, d’Epinay, and Necker. Amid his triumphs he received word that he 
had become king of Sweden. He did not hurry back; he stayed in Paris long 
enough to secure large subsidies for Sweden from the almost bankrupt 
government of France, and 300,000 livres for his own use in managing the 
Riksdag. On his way home he stopped to see Frederick the Great, who warned 
him that Prussia would defend—if necessary by arms—that Swedish constitution 
which so strictly limited the powers of the king. 

Gustavus reached Stockholm on June 6. On the fourteenth he opened his first 
Riksdag with amiable words strangely like those with which another hampered 
king, George II, had opened his first Parliament in 1760. “Born and bred among 
you, I have learned from my tenderest youth to love my country, and I hold it the 
highest privilege to have been born a Swede, and the greatest honor to be the 
first citizen of a free people.”4! His eloquence and patriotism won a warm 
response from the nation, but it left the politicians unmoved. The Caps, friends 
of the constitution and Russia, and financed by forty thousand pounds from 
Catherine I, won a majority in three of the four estates. Gustavus countered by 
borrowing 200,000 pounds from Dutch bankers to buy the election of his 
nominee as marshal of the Riksdag. But he had still to be crowned, and the Cap- 
controlled estates revised the coronation oath to pledge the king to abide by the 
decision of “a majority of the estates,” and to base all preferments on merit 
alone. Gustavus resisted for half a year this move toward democracy; then 
(March, 1772) he signed it. Secretly he resolved to overthrow this ungracious 
constitution as soon as opportunity came. 

He prepared his ground by establishing popularity. He made himself 
accessible to all; he “bestowed favors as if receiving them”; he sent no one away 
discontent. Several army leaders agreed with him that only a strong central 
government, untrammeled by a venal Riksdag, could save Sweden from 
domination by Russia and Prussia—which at this very time (August 5, 1772) 
were partitioning Poland. Vergennes, the French ambassador, contributed 
500,000 ducats to the expenses of the coup. On August 18 Gustavus arranged 
that army officers should meet him at the arsenal the next morning. Two hundred 
came; he asked them to join him in overthrowing a regime of corruption and 
instability fostered by Sweden’s enemies; all but one agreed to follow him. The 
exception, Governor-General Rudbeck, rode through the streets of Stockholm 
calling upon the people to protect their freedom; they remained apathetic, for 
they admired Gustavus, and had no love for a Riksdag that, in their view, 


covered an oligarchy of nobles and businessmen with democratic forms. The 
young King (now twenty-six) led the officers to the barracks of the Stockholm 
Guards; to these he spoke so persuasively that they pledged him their support. 
He seemed to be repeating, step by step, the procedure by which Catherine II had 
reached power in Russia ten years before. 

When the Riksdag met on August 21 it found its Rikssaal surrounded by 
grenadiers, and the hall itself held by troops. Gustavus, in a speech that made 
history, reproved the estates for having debased themselves with party quarrels 
and foreign bribery, and he ordered read to them the new constitution that his 
aides had prepared. It retained a limited monarchy, but widened the powers of 
the king; it gave him control of the army, navy, and foreign relations; he alone 
could appoint and depose ministers; the Riksdag was to assemble only at his call, 
and he could dismiss it at will; it could discuss only such measures as he laid 
before it, but no measure could become law without the Riksdag’s consent, and 
it would retain control of the purse through the Bank of Sweden and the right to 
tax. The king was not to engage in a war of offense without the Riksdag’s 
concurrence. Judges were to be named by the king and be then irremovable; and 
the right of habeas corpus would protect all arrested persons from the delays of 
the law. Gustavus asked the delegates to accept this constitution; the bayonets 
convinced them; they accepted, and swore loyalty. The King thanked the 
Riksdag and dismissed it, promising to recall it within six years. The Hats and 
Caps parties disappeared. The coup d’état was effected with bloodless 
expedition, and apparently to the satisfaction of the people; they “hailed 
Gustavus as their liberator, and loaded him with blessings; ... men embraced one 
another with tears of joy.”42 France rejoiced, Russia and Prussia threatened war 
to restore the old constitution. Gustavus stood his ground; Catherine and 
Frederick retreated, lest war should endanger their Polish spoils. 

In the ensuing decade Gustavus behaved as a constitutional monarch—i.e., 
subject to constituted law. He carried out beneficent reforms, and earned a place 
among the “enlightened despots” of the century. Voltaire hailed him as “the 
worthy heir of the great name of Gustavus.”43 Turgot, frustrated in France, had 
the satisfaction of seeing his economic policies succeed in Sweden, where free 
trade was legalized in grains, and industry was released from the cramping 
regulations of the guilds. Commerce was stimulated by the organization of free 
ports on the Baltic and free market towns in the interior. Mirabeau pére was 
asked for advice on improving agriculture; Lemercier de la Riviére was 
commissioned to draw up a plan for public education.44 Gustavus sent to 
Voltaire a copy of the ordinance guaranteeing freedom of the press (1774), and 
wrote: “It is you that humanity has to thank for the destruction of those obstacles 


which ignorance and fanaticism have opposed to its progress.”4° He reformed 
the law and the judiciary, abolished torture, reduced penalties, and stabilized the 
currency. He lowered the taxes of the peasantry. He reorganized the army and 
the fleet. Ending the Lutheran monopoly on Swedish piety, he granted toleration 
to all Christian sects and, in three major cities, to Jews. When he summoned the 
Riksdag in 1778, his first six years of rule were approved by it without a single 
dissenting voice. Gustavus wrote to a friend: “I have reached the happiest stage 
of my career. My people are convinced that I desire nothing but to promote their 
welfare and establish their freedom.”46 


3. The Swedish Enlightenment 


Amid this activity of legislation and administration, the King contributed with 
all his heart to the magnificent outburst of literature and science that put Sweden 
fully abreast of European intellectual developments in the eighteenth century. 
This was the age of Linnaeus in botany of Scheele and Bergman in chemistry; 
we have elsewhere paid them honor. But perhaps we should have included under 
science one of the most remarkable Swedes of the age, Emanuel Swedenborg, 
for it was as a scientist that he first earned fame. He did original work in physics, 
astronomy, geology, paleontology, mineralogy, physiology, and psychology. He 
improved the air pump by using mercury; he gave good accounts of magnetism 
and phosphorescence; he proposed a nebular hypothesis long before Kant and 
Laplace; he anticipated modern research on the ductless glands. He showed, 150 
years before any other scientist, that the motion of the brain is synchronous with 
the respiration rather than with the pulse. He localized in the cortex of the brain 
the higher operations of the mind, and assigned to specific parts of the brain the 
control of specific parts of the body.4” He addressed the House of Nobles on the 
decimal system, the reform of the currency, the balance of trade. All his genius 
seemed directed to science. But when he concluded that his studies were leading 
him to a mechanistic theory of mind and life, and that this theory led to atheism, 
he reacted strongly away from science toward religion. In 1745 he began to have 
visions of heaven and hell; he came to trust these visions literally, and he 
described them in his treatise Heaven and Its Wonders and Hell. He informed his 
thousands of readers that in heaven they would not be disembodied spirits but 
real flesh-and-blood men and women, enjoying the physical as well as the 
spiritual delights of love. He did not preach, nor did he found a sect; but his 
influence spread throughout Europe, affecting Wesley, William Blake, 
Coleridge, Carlyle, Emerson, and Browning; and finally (1788) his followers 
formed the “New Jerusalem Church.” 


Despite his opposition Sweden gave its mind more and more to the 
Enlightenment. The import or translation of French and English works rapidly 
produced a secularization of culture and a refinement of literary taste and forms. 
Under Gustavus III and his mother the new liberalism found wide acceptance in 
the middle and upper classes, even among the higher clergy, who began to 
preach toleration and a simple deistic creed.48 Everywhere the watchwords were 
reason, progress, science, liberty, and the good life here on earth. Linnaeus and 
others organized the Swedish Royal Academy of Sciences in 1739; Karl Tessin 
founded the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in 1733. A Royal Academy of Belles- 
Lettres had had a brief existence under Queen Louisa Ulrika; Gustavus revived it 
(1784) with a rich endowment, and directed it to award yearly a medal worth 
twenty ducats for the best Swedish work in history, poetry, or philosophy; he 
himself won the first award with his panegyric of Lennart Torstenson, the most 
brilliant of Gustavus Adolphus’ generals. In 1786 the King established (to use 
his own words) “a new academy for the cultivation of our own language, on the 
model of the Académie Francahise. It is to be called the Swedish Academy, and 
will consist of eighteen members.” This and the Academy of Belles-Lettres were 
provided with funds for pensions to Swedish scholars and authors.49 Gustavus 
personally helped men of letters, of science, or of music; he made them feel that 
his bounty was their due; he gave them new social status by inviting them to his 
court; and he stimulated them by his competition. 

There had been drama in Sweden before him, especially under 
encouragement by his mother, but it had been provided by French actors 
presenting French plays. Gustavus dismissed the alien troupe, and called upon 
native talent to produce plays for a really Swedish theater. He himself 
collaborated with Johan Willander in writing an opera, Thetis och Pelée; this had 
its premiere on January 18, 1773, and ran for twenty-eight nights. Then for eight 
years the King gave himself to politics. In 1781 he took up the pen again, and 
composed a series of plays which still rank high in Swedish literature. The first 
of them, Gustaf Adolfs Adelmod (Gustavus Adolphus’ Magnanimity, 1782) 
marked the beginning of the Swedish drama. The King took his subjects from 
historical records, and taught his people the history of their country as 
Shakespeare had taught the English. In 1782, at state expense, a superb theater 
was built for both drama and music. Gustavus wrote his plays in prose, had them 
versified by Johan Kellgren, and had native or foreign composers put them to 
music; so his plays became operas. The best results of this collaboration were 
Gustaf Adolf och Ebha Brake, celebrating the great commander’s love story, and 
Gustaf Vasa, which told how the first Gustavus had freed Sweden from Danish 
domination. 


With such royal leadership, and three universities (Uppsala, Abo, and Lund), 
Sweden moved into its own Enlightenment. Olof von Dalin provided an 
Addisonian prelude by writing anonymously, and periodically publishing (1733- 
34), Den svenska Argus, discussing everything except politics, in the genial style 
of the Spectator. Nearly every reader was pleased. The Riksdag voted a reward 
to the author, who forthwith came out of hiding. Queen Louisa Ulrika made him 
court poet and tutor to the future Gustavus III. This fettered and dulled his Muse, 
but it allowed him time and money to write his chef-d’oeuvre, Svea Rikes 
Historia, the first critical history of the Swedish realm. 

The most interesting figure in the new Pléiade was a woman, Hedvig 
Nordenflycht, the Sappho, Aspasia, and Charlotte Bronté of Sweden. She 
alarmed her puritan parents by reading plays and poetry; they punished her, she 
persisted, and wrote verses so charming that they resigned themselves to the 
scandal. But they compelled her to marry the overseer of their estate, who was 
wise and ugly; “I loved to listen to him as a philosopher, but the sight of him as a 
lover was unendurable.”°° She learned to love him, only to have him die in her 
arms after three years of marriage. A handsome young clergyman ended her 
mourning by courting her; she became his wife, and enjoyed “the most blissful 
life that any mortal can have in this imperfect world”; but he died within a year, 
and Hedvig went almost insane with grief. She isolated herself in a cottage on a 
small island, and voiced her sorrow in poems that were so well received that she 
moved to Stockholm and issued annually (1744-50) Aphorisms for Women, by a 
Shepherdess of the North. Her home became a salon for the social and 
intellectual elite. Young poets like Fredrik Gyllenborg and Gustaf Creutz 
followed her in adopting the classic French style and in espousing the 
Enlightenment. In 1758, aged forty, she fell in love with Johan Fischerstrém, 
twenty-three; he confessed that he loved another, but when he saw Hedvig 
desolate he proposed marriage to her. She refused the sacrifice, and to simplify 
matters she tried to drown herself. She was rescued, but she died three days later. 
Shepherdess of the North is still a classic in the literature of Sweden. 

Creutz followed her romantic flight with an exquisite cycle of songs, Atis och 
Camilla (1762), which remained for many years the most admired poem in the 
language. Camilla, as a priestess of Diana, is vowed to chastity; Atis, a hunter, 
sees her, longs for her, wanders through the woods in despair. Camilla too is 
stirred, and asks Diana, “Is not nature’s law as holy as your decree?” She comes 
upon a wounded hart; she tends and comforts it; it licks her hand; Atis begs 
similar privileges; she rebukes him; he jumps from a high cliff, seeking death; 
Cupid breaks his fall; Camilla tends him and accepts his embrace; a serpent 
buries its fang in her alabaster breast; she dies in Atis’ arms. Atis sucks the 


poison from her wound, and nears death. Diana relents, revives them both, and 
releases Camilla from her virgin vows; all is well. This idyl was acclaimed by 
literate Sweden and by Voltaire, but Creutz turned to politics and became 
chancellor of Sweden. 

If Hedvig Nordenflycht was the Sappho of Sweden, Karl Bellmann was its 
Robert Burns. Brought up in comfort and piety, he learned to prefer the jolly 
songs of the taverns to the somber hymns of his home. In the taverns the realities 
of life and feeling were revealed with little concern for convention and propriety; 
there each soul was bared by liquor, and let truth come out between fancy and 
wrath. The most tragic figure in this human wreckage was Jan Fredman, once 
clockmaker to the court, now trying to forget in drink the failure of his marriage; 
and the gayest was Maria Kiellstr6m, queen of the lower depths. Bellmann sang 
their songs with them, composed songs about them, sang these before them to 
music composed by himself. Some of his songs were a bit loose, and Kellgren, 
the uncrowned poet laureate of the age, reproved him; but when Bellmann 
prepared Fredmans Epistlar for the press (1790), Kellgren chaperoned these 
verse letters with an enthusiastic preface, and the volume received an award 
from the Swedish Royal Academy. Gustavus III heard Bellmann gladly, called 
him “the Anacreon of the North,” and gave him a sinecure in the government. 
The assassination of the king(1792) left the poet without income;he sank into 
poverty, was imprisoned for debt, was released by friends. Dying of 
consumption at the age of fifty-five, he insisted on a last visit to his favorite 
tavern; there he sang till his voice failed him. He died soon afterward, February 
II, 1795. Some rank him as “the most original of all Swedish poets,” and “by all 
odds the greatest in the circle of poets” that honored this reign.>! 

But the man whom his contemporaries recognized as second only to the King 
in the intellectual life of the time was Johan Henrik Kellgren. Son of a 
clergyman, he discarded the Christian creed, marched with the French 
Enlightenment, and welcomed all the pleasures of life with a minimum of 
remorse. His earliest book, Mina Ldjen (My Laughter) was an extended ode to 
joy, erotic joys included; Kellgren hailed laughter as “the one divine, 
distinguishing mark of humanity,” and invited it to accompany him to the end of 
his days.5? In 1778, aged twentyseven, he joined with Karl Peter Lenngren in 
founding the Stockholmsposten; for seventeen years his lively pen made this 
journal the dominant voice in Swedish intellectual life; in its pages the French 
Enlightenment held full sway, the classic style was honored as the supreme norm 
of excellence, German romanticism was laughed out of court, and Kellgren’s 
mistresses were exalted in poems that scandalized the conservatives of the 
hinterland. The assassination of his beloved King took the heart out of the poet’s 


hedonistic philosophy. In 1795 one of his amours ran out of control and 
deepened into love. Kellgren began to acknowledge the rights of romance, 
idealism, and religion; he retracted his condemnation of Shakespeare and 
Goethe, and he thought that, after all, the fear of God might be the beginning of 
wisdom. However, when he died (1795), aged only forty-four, he asked that no 
bells be tolled for him;°3 he was, at the end, again a son of Voltaire. 

A charming aspect of his character was his willingness to open the columns 
of the Posten to opponents of his views. The most vigorous of them was Thomas 
Thorild, who declared war on the Enlightenment as the immature idolatry of 
superficial reason. At the age of twenty-two Thorild startled Stockholm with 
Passionerna (The Passions), which, he said, “contains the full force of my 
philosophy and all the splendor of my imagination—unrhymed, ecstatic, 
marvelous.” He declared that “his whole life was consecrated to ... revealing 
nature and reforming the world.”°4 Around him gathered a group of literary 
rebels who fed their fires with Sturm und Drang, ranked Klopstock above 
Goethe, Shakespeare above Racine, Rousseau above Voltaire. Failing to win 
Gustavus III to these views, Thorild migrated to England (1788), nourished his 
soul with James Thomson, Edward Young, and Samuel Richardson, and joined 
the radicals who favored the French Revolution. In 1790 he returned to Sweden 
and published political propaganda that stirred the government to banish him. 
After two years in Germany he was readmitted into Sweden, and subsided into a 
professorial chair. 

There were several other stars in this literary firmament. Carl Gustaf af 
Leopold pleased the King with the classic form and courtly tone of his verse. 
Bengt Lidner, like Thorild, preferred romance. He was expelled from the 
University of Lund because of his escapades (1776); continued his studies and 
irregularities at Rostock; was put on a ship bound for the East Indies, escaped 
from it, returned to Sweden, and attracted the attention of Gustavus with a 
volume of poetic fables. He was appointed secretary to Count Creutz in the 
embassy at Paris; there he studied women more than politics, and was sent 
home, where he died in poverty at the age of thirty-five (1793). He redeemed his 
life by three volumes’hot with Byronic fire—And there was modest Anna Maria 
Lenngren, wife of Kellgren’s collaborator on the Stockholmsposten. To that 
periodical she contributed verse that won her a special commendation by the 
Swedish Royal Academy. But she did not let her Muse interfere with her 
household chores, and in a poem addressed to an imaginary daughter she 
counseled her to avoid politics and society and content herself with the tasks and 
joys of the home. 


Was there, in Swedish art, any movement answering to the literature and the 
drama? Hardly. Karl Gustaf of Tessin decorated in rococo (c. 1750) the royal 
palace that his father, Nicodemus Tessin, had built in 1693-97, and he gathered a 
rich collection of paintings and statuary, which is now part of the Stockholm 
National Museum. Johan Tobias Sergel carved a Venus and a Drunken Faun in 
classic style, and commemorated in marble the robust features of Johan Pasch. 
The Pasch family included four painters: Lorenz the Elder, his brother Johan, his 
sister Ulrica, and Lorenz the Younger; each of these painted royalty and nobility. 
They were a modest part in the brilliant Enlightenment that graced this reign. 


4. Assassination 


It was the King himself who brought the bright flowering to a tragic end. The 
American Revolution, so powerfully aided by France, seemed to him a threat to 
all monarchies; he called the colonists “rebellious subjects,” and vowed that he 
would never recognize them as a nation until the King of England had absolved 
them from their oath of allegiance.°°> More and more in his final decade he 
strengthened the royal power, surrounded it with ceremony and etiquette, and 
replaced able aides of independent mind with servitors who obeyed his wishes 
without hesitation or dissent. He began to restrict the freedom that he had given 
to the press. Finding his wife dull, he indulged in flirtations°® that shocked 
public opinion, which expected the kings of Sweden to give the nation a model 
of marital affection and fidelity. He alienated the people by establishing a 
governmental monopoly in the distillation of liquor; the peasants, accustomed to 
distill their own, evaded the monopoly by a hundred expedients. He spent 
increasingly on the army and navy, and was visibly preparing for war with 
Russia. When he assembled his second Riksdag (May 6, 1786) he found no 
longer, in the estates, the approval that the Riksdag of 1778 had given to his 
measures; almost all of his proposals were rejected, or were amended to futility, 
and he was compelled to surrender the government’s liquor monopoly. On July 5 
he dismissed the Riksdag, and resolved to rule without its consent. 

That consent, by the constitution of 1772, was necessary for any war but one 
of defense, and Gustavus was meditating an attack upon Russia. Why? He knew 
that Russia and Denmark had signed (August 12, 1774) a secret treaty for united 
action against Sweden. He visited Catherine II at St. Petersburg in 1777, but 
their mutual pretenses of friendship deceived neither the hostess nor her guest. 
As Russian victories against Turkey mounted, Gustavus feared that if nothing 
were done to end them the Empress would soon direct her immense armies 
westward in the hope of subjecting Sweden to her will as she had done with 
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Poland. Was there any way of frustrating that design? Only, the King felt, by 
aiding Turkey with a flank attack upon St. Petersburg. The Sultan helped him 
decide by offering Sweden a subsidy of a million piasters annually for the next 
ten years if she would join in the effort to check Catherine. Perhaps now Sweden 
could recover what she had surrendered to Peter the Great in 1721. In 1785 
Gustavus began to prepare his army and navy for war. In 1788 he sent to Russia 
an ultimatum demanding the restoration of Karelia and Livonia to Sweden, and 
of the Crimea to Turkey. On June 24 he embarked for Finland. On July 2, at 
Helsingfors, he took charge of his assembled forces, and began to drive toward 
St. Petersburg. 

Everything went wrong. The fleet was stopped by a Russian flotilla in an 
indecisive battle off the island of Hogland (July 17). In the army 113 officers 
mutinied, charging that the King had violated his pledge to make no offensive 
war without the Riksdag’s consent; they sent an emissary to Catherine offering 
to place themselves under her protection and to cooperate with her in making 
both Swedish and Russian Finland an independent state. Meanwhile Denmark 
dispatched an army to attack Goteborg, the richest city in Sweden. Gustavus 
accepted this invasion as a challenge that would arouse the spirit of his people; 
he appealed to the nation, and especially to the rugged peasants of the mining 
districts called the Dales, to give him a new and more loyal army; he went in 
person, dressed in the Dalesmen’s characteristic garb, to address them from that 
same churchyard, in the village of Mora, where Gustavus Vasa had asked for 
their aid in 1521. The people responded; volunteer regiments were formed in a 
hundred towns. In September the King, fighting for his political life, rode 250 
miles in forty-eight hours, made his way into Goteborg, and inspired the garrison 
to continue its defense against twelve thousand besieging Danes. Fortune turned 
in his favor. Prussia, unwilling to let Sweden fall subject to Russia, threatened 
war upon Denmark; the Danes withdrew from Swedish soil. Gustavus returned 
in triumph to his capital. 

Now, emboldened by a new army dedicated to him, he summoned the 
Riksdag to assemble on January 26, 1789. Of 950 men in the House of Nobles, 
seven hundred supported the mutinous officers, but the other houses—clergy, 
burgesses, and peasants—were overwhelmingly for the King. Gustavus declared 
political war against the nobles by submitting to the Riksdag an “Act of Unity 
and Security” which ended many privileges of the aristocracy, opened nearly all 
offices to commoners, and gave the King full monarchical powers over 
legislation, administration, war, and peace. The three lower estates accepted the 
act, the Riddarhus rejected it as unconstitutional. Gustavus arrested twenty-one 
nobles, including Count Fredrik Axel von Fersen and Baron Karl Fredrik von 


Pechlin—one honorable and ineffective, the other clever and treacherous. But 
the power of the purse still remained with the Riksdag, and appropriations 
required the consent of all four chambers. The three lower orders voted the King, 
for as long as he might consider necessary, the funds he asked for continuing the 
war against Russia; the House of Nobles refused to vote supplies beyond two 
years. On April 17 Gustavus entered the Riddarhus, took the chair, and put to the 
nobles the question of accepting the decision of the three other houses. The noes 
preponderated, but the King announced that his proposal had won. He thanked 
the nobles for their gracious support, and withdrew, having risked assassination 
by the infuriated magnates. 

He now felt free to prosecute the war. During the remainder of 1789 he 
rebuilt the army and the fleet. On July 9, 1790, his navy met the Russian in the 
Svensksund part of the Gulf of Finland, and won the most decisive victory in 
Sweden’s naval history; the Russians lost fifty-three ships and 9,500 men. 
Catherine II, still busy with the Turks, was ready for peace; by the Treaty of 
Varala (August 15, 1790) she agreed to end her efforts to control the politics of 
Sweden, and prewar boundaries were restored. On October 19, 1791, Gustavus 
persuaded her to sign with him a defensive alliance which pledged her to send 
Sweden 300,000 rubles per year. 

Doubtless their common fear of the French Revolution turned the old foes to 
this new partnership. Gustavus remembered gratefully that France had been 
Sweden’s faithful friend through 250 years, and that Louis XV and Louis XVI 
had supported him with 38,300,000 livres between 1772 and 1789. He proposed 
a League of Princes to invade France and restore the monarchy to power; he sent 
Hans Axel von Fersen (son of his enemy Count von Fersen) to arrange the flight 
of Louis XVI from Paris; he himself went to Aix-la-Chapelle to lead the allied 
army; and he offered asylum in his camp to the French émigrés. Catherine gave 
money but no men, Leopold II refused to cooperate, and Gustavus returned to 
Stockholm to protect his throne. 

The nobles whose political supremacy he had ended were not reconciled to 
defeat. They looked upon Gustavus’ absolute rule as a plain violation of the 
constitution that he had sworn to support. Jakob Ankarstrém brooded over the 
fall of his class. “I bethought me much if perchance there was any fair means of 
getting the King to rule his land and people according to law and benevolence, 
but every argument was against me. ... “T'were better to venture one’s life for the 
commonweal.” In 1790 he was tried for sedition. “This misfortune ... knit my 
resolve rather to die than live a wretched life, so that my otherwise sensitive and 
affectionate heart became altogether callous as regards this horrible deed.”57 
Pechlin, Count Karl Horn, and others joined in the conspiracy to kill the King. 


On March 16, 1792, a date ominously recalling Caesar, Gustavus received a 
letter warning him not to attend a masquerade ball scheduled for that night in the 
French Theater. He went half masked, but the decorations on his breast revealed 
his rank. Ankarstr6m recognized him, shot him, and fled. Gustavus was carried 
to a coach and led through an excited crowd to the royal palace. He was bleeding 
dangerously, but he jokingly remarked that he resembled a pope borne in 
procession through Rome. Within three hours of the attack Ankarstr6m was 
arrested; within a few days, all the ringleaders. Horn confessed that the plot had 
had a hundred accomplices. The populace cried out for their execution; Gustavus 
recommended clemency. Ankarstr6m was scourged, beheaded, and quartered, 
Gustavus lingered for ten days; then, told that he had only a few hours of life left 
to him, he dictated documents for a regency to govern the country and the 
capital. He died on March 26, 1792, aged forty-five. Nearly all the nation 
mourned him, for it had learned to love him despite his faults, and it realized that 
under his lead Sweden had lived through one of the most glorious ages in her 
history. 
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JOHNSON’S ENGLAND 


1756-89 


CHAPTER XXVII 


The Industrial Revolution 


I. CAUSES 


Why did the Industrial Revolution come to England first? Because England had 
won great wars on the Continent while keeping its own soil free from war’s 
devastation; because it had secured command of the seas and had thereby 
acquired colonies that provided raw materials and needed manufactured goods; 
because its armies, fleets, and growing population offered an expanding market 
for industrial products; because the guilds could not meet these widening 
demands; because the profits of far-flung commerce accumulated capital seeking 
new avenues of investment; because England allowed its nobles—and their 
fortunes—to engage in commerce and industry; because the progressive 
displacement of tillage by pasturage drove peasants from the fields to the towns, 
where they added to the labor force available for factories; because science in 
England was directed by men of a practical bent, while on the Continent it was 
predominantly devoted to abstract research; and because England had a 
constitutional government sensitive to business interests, and vaguely aware that 
priority in the Industrial Revolution would make England for over a century the 
political leader of the Western world. 

British command of the seas had begun with the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada; it had been extended by victories over Holland in the Anglo-Dutch 
wars, and over France in the War of the Spanish Succession; and the Seven 
Years’ War had made oceanic commerce almost a British monopoly. An 
invincible navy made the English Channel a protective moat for “this fortress 
built by Nature ... against infection and the hand of war.”! The English economy 
was not only spared the ravages of soldiery, it was nourished and stimulated by 
the needs of British and allied armies on the Continent; hence the special 
expansion of the textile and metallurgical industries, and the call for machines to 
accelerate, and for factories to multiply, production. 

Command of the seas facilitated the conquest of colonies. Canada and the 
richest parts of India fell to England as fruit of the Seven Years’ War. Voyages 
like those of Captain Cook (1768-76) secured for the British Empire islands 
strategically useful in war and trade. Rodney’s victory over de Grasse (1782) 
confirmed British dominion over Jamaica, Barbados, and the Bahamas. New 


Zealand was acquired in 1787, Australia in 1788. Colonial and other overseas 
trade gave British industry a foreign market unrivaled in the eighteenth century. 
Commerce with the English settlements in North America employed 1,078 
vessels and 29,000 seamen. London, Bristol, Liverpool, and Glasgow flourished 
as chief ports for this Atlantic trade. The colonies took manufactured articles and 
sent back food, tobacco, spices, tea, silk, cotton, raw materials, gold, silver, and 
precious stones. Parliament restricted with high tariffs the import of foreign 
manufactures, and discouraged the development of colonial or Irish industries 
competitive with those of Britain. No internal tolls (such as those that hampered 
domestic trade in France) impeded the movement of goods through England, 
Scotland, and Wales; these lands constituted the largest free-trade area in 
Western Europe. The upper and middle classes enjoyed the highest prosperity, 
and a purchasing power that was an added stimulus to industrial production. 

The guilds were not competent to meet the demands of expanding markets at 
home and abroad. They had been instituted chiefly to supply the needs of a 
municipality and its environs; they were shackled by old regulations that 
discouraged invention, competition, and enterprise; they were not equipped to 
procure raw materials from distant sources, or to acquire capital for enlarged 
production, or to calculate, obtain, or fill orders from abroad. Gradually the guild 
master was replaced by “projectors” (entrepreneurs) who knew how to raise 
money, to anticipate or create demand, to secure raw materials, and to organize 
machines and men to produce for markets in every quarter of the globe. 

The money was provided by the profits of commerce or finance, by the spoils 
of war and privateers, by the mining or import of gold or silver, by the great 
fortunes made in the slave trade or the colonies. Englishmen went out poor, 
some came back rich. As early as 1744 there were fifteen men who, returning 
from the West Indies, had money enough to buy election to Parliament;3 and by 
1780 the “nabobs” who had acquired riches in India were a power in the House 
of Commons. Much of this exotic pelf was available for investment. And 
whereas in France the nobles were forbidden, in England they were permitted, to 
engage in commerce or industry; and wealth rooted in land grew through 
investment in business enterprise; so the Duke of Bridgewater risked his 
patrimony in mining coal. Thousands of Britons were depositing their savings in 
banks, which lent at low rates of interest. Moneylenders were everywhere. 
Bankers had discovered that the easiest way to make money is to handle other 
people’s money. There were twenty banks in London in 1750, fifty in 1770, 
seventy in 1800.4 Burke reckoned twelve banks outside of London in 1750; in 
1793 there were four hundred.° Paper money added to the fertilizing pollen; in 
1750 it was two per cent of the currency; in 1800 it was ten per cent. Hoarded 


money ventured into investment as commerce and industry announced their 
rising dividends. 

The multiplying shops and factories needed men. The natural supply of labor 
was augmented by the rising number of rural families that could no longer make 
a living on the farm. The flourishing wool industry demanded wool; more and 
more land was withdrawn from tillage and given to pasturage; sheep replaced 
men; Goldsmith’s Auburn was not the only deserted village in Britain. Between 
1702 and 1760 there had been 246 acts of Parliament authorizing the removal of 
four hundred acres from planting; between 1760 and 1810 there were 2,438 such 
acts, affecting nearly five million acres.’ As agricultural machinery improved, 
small holdings became undesirable, because they could not use or pay for the 
new machines; thousands of farmers sold their land and became hired hands on 
large-scale farms or in rural mills or in the towns. The large farms, with better 
methods, organization, and machines, produced more per acre than the farms of 
the past, but they almost wiped out the yeomen, or peasant proprietors, who had 
been the economic, military, and moral backbone of England. Meanwhile 
immigration from Ireland and the Continent added to the men, women, and 
children who competed for jobs in the factories. 

Science played only a modest part in the economic transformation of 
eighteenth-century England. The researches of Stephen Hales on gases, of 
Joseph Black on heat and steam, helped Watt to improve the steam engine. The 
Royal Society of London was composed mostly of practical men, who favored 
studies that promised industrial application. The British Parliament too had a 
mind for material considerations; though it was dominated by landowners, 
several of these took a hand in commerce or industry, and most of the members 
were amenable to the pleas and gifts of businessmen for relaxing the restrictions 
that earlier governments had laid upon the economy. The advocates of free 
enterprise and free trade—and of wages and prices left free to rise or fall with 
the laws of supply and demand—won the support of several parliamentary 
leaders, and the legal barriers to the spread of commerce and manufactures were 
slowly broken down. All the conditions prerequisite to English priority in the 
Industrial Revolution were fulfilled. 


Il. COMPONENTS 


The material elements of the Industrial Revolution were iron, coal, 
transportation, machinery, power, and factories. Nature played its part by 
providing England with iron, coal, and liquid roads. But iron as it came from the 
mines was permeated with impurities, from which it had to be freed by smelting 
—melting or fusing with fire. Coal too was alloyed with impurities; these were 


removed by heating or “cooking” coal till it became coke. Iron ore heated and 
purified to diverse degrees by burning coke became wrought iron, cast iron, or 
steel. 

To increase the heat Abraham Darby built (1754 f.) blast furnaces in which 
extra air was supplied to the fire from a pair of bellows worked by a water 
wheel. In 1760 John Smeaton replaced the bellows with a compressedair pump 
driven partly by water, partly by steam; the constant high-pressure blast raised 
the production of industrial iron from twelve tons to forty tons per furnace per 
day.® Iron became cheap enough to be used in hundreds of new ways; so, in 
1763, Richard Reynolds built the first known railway—iron tracks that enabled 
cars to replace pack horses in transporting coal and ore. 

Now began an age of famous ironmasters who dominated the industrial scene 
and made great fortunes by using iron for purposes that seemed quite alien to 
that metal. So John Wilkinson and Abraham Darby IJ spanned the River Severn 
with the first iron bridge (1779). Wilkinson amused England by proposing an 
iron ship; some said he had lost his mind; but, relying upon principles 
established by Archimedes, he put together with metal sheets the first iron vessel 
known to history (1787). Businessmen came from abroad to see and study the 
great works set up by Wilkinson’ Richard Crawshay, or Anthony Bacon. 
Birmingham, close to extensive deposits of coal and iron, became the leading 
center of England’s iron industry. From such shops new tools and machines, 
stronger, more durable and reliable, were poured into Britain’s shops and 
factories. 

Coal and iron were heavy, costly to convey except by water. A richly 
indented coastline allowed maritime transport to reach many major cities of 
Britain. To bring materials and products to towns distant from the coast and 
navigable streams a revolution in transportation had to be effected. The 
movement of goods overland was still difficult despite the network of turnpikes 
built between 1751 and 1771. (They took their name from the pikestudded 
turnstiles that obstructed passage until toll was paid.)9 These toll roads doubled 
the speed of transit and quickened internal trade. Pack horses were superseded 
by horse-drawn carts, and travel by horseback gave way to stage coaches. The 
turnpikes, however, were left to private enterprise for their maintenance, and 
rapidly deteriorated. 

So commercial traffic still preferred the waterways. Streams were dredged to 
bear heavy vessels, and rivers and towns were bound with one another by canals. 
James Brindley, without formal or technical education, grew from a letterless 
millwright into the most remarkable canal engineer of the time, solving by his 
mechanical bent the problems of carrying canals through locks and tunnels and 


over aqueducts. In 1759-61 he built a canal that brought to Manchester the coal 
from the mines of the Duke of Bridgewater at Worsley; this cut in half the cost 
of coal at Manchester, and played a principal part in making that city an 
industrial metropolis. One of the most picturesque sights in eighteenth-century 
England was a ship moving along the Brindley-Bridgewater canal carried by an 
aqueduct ninety-nine feet high over the River Irwell at Barton. In 1766 Brindley 
began the Grand Trunk Canal, which, by connecting the Rivers Trent and 
Mersey, opened a water route across mid-England from the Irish to the North 
Sea. Other canals bound the Trent with the Thames, and Manchester with 
Liverpool. In a period of thirty years hundreds of new canals greatly reduced the 
cost of commercial traffic in Britain. 

Given materials, fuels, and transportation, the Industrial Revolution had next 
to multiply goods. The demand for machines to accelerate production was 
greatest in textiles. People wanted to be clothed, and soldiers and lasses had to 
be hypnotized with uniforms. Cotton was entering England in rapidly rising 
amounts—three million pounds in 1753, thirty-two million in 1789;1° hand labor 
could not process this into finished goods in time to meet demand. The division 
of labor that had developed in the clothing trades suggested and promoted the 
invention of machines. 

John Kay had begun the mechanization of weaving by his “flying shuttle” 
(1733), and Lewis Paul had mechanized spinning by a system of rollers (1738). 
In 1765 James Hargreaves of Blackburn, Lancashire, changed the position of the 
spinning wheel from vertical to horizontal, placed one wheel on top of another, 
turned eight of them by one pulley and belt, and wove eight threads at once; he 
added more power to more spindles until his “spinning jenny” (Jenny was his 
wife) wove eighty threads at a time. Hand spinners feared that this contraption 
would throw them out of work and food; they broke up Hargreaves’ machines; 
he fled for his life to Nottingham, where a shortage of labor allowed his jennies 
to be installed. By 1788 there were twenty thousand of them in Britain, and the 
spinning wheel was on its way to becoming a romantic ornament. 

In 1769 Richard Arkwright, using the suggestions of various mechanics, 
developed a “water frame” by which water power moved cotton fibers between a 
succession of rollers that pulled and stretched the fibers into tighter, harder yarn. 
About 1774 Samuel Crompton combined Hargreaves’ jenny and Arkwright’s 
rollers into a hybrid machine which English wit called “Crompton’s mule”: an 
alternate backward and forward motion of the rotating spindles stretched, 
twisted, and wound the thread, giving it greater fineness and strength; this 
procedure remained till our time the principle of the most complex textile 
machinery. The jenny and the water frame had been made of wood; the mule, 


after 1783, used metal rollers and wheels, and became sturdy enough to bear the 
speed and strain of power operation. 

Power looms worked by cranks and weights had been used in Germany and 
France, but in 1787 Edmund Cartwright built at Doncaster a small factory in 
which twenty looms were operated by animal motion. In 1789 he replaced this 
power plant by a steam engine. Two years later he joined with some Manchester 
friends to set up a large factory in which four hundred looms were run by steam. 
Here too the workers rebelled; they burned the factory to the ground and 
threatened to kill the promoters. In the ensuing decade many power looms were 
built, rioters smashed some of them, some survived and multiplied; the machines 
won. 

England had been helped to industry through water power from numerous 
streams fed by abundant rain. So, in the eighteenth century, mills were erected 
not so much in the towns as in the countryside, along streams that could be 
dammed to create waterfalls of sufficient force to turn great wheels. At this point 
a poet might wonder had it not been better if steam had never replaced water as a 
motive force, and industry, instead of being congregated in cities, had been 
mingled with agriculture in the rural scene. But the more effective and profitable 
method of production displaces the less, and the steam engine (which also, till 
lately, had a romantic glow) promised to produce or transport more goods and 
gold than the world had ever seen before. 

The steam engine was the culmination, not quite a product, of the Industrial 
Revolution. Not to go back to Hero of Alexandria (4.D. 200?), Denis Papin 
described all the components and principles of a practical steam engine in 1690. 
Thomas Savery built a steam-driven pump in 1698. Thomas Newcomen 
developed this (1708-12) into a machine in which steam generated by heated 
water was condensed by a jet of cold water, and the alternation of atmospheric 
pressure drove a piston up and down; this “atmospheric engine” remained the 
standard until James Watt transformed it into a true steam engine in 1765. 

Unlike most inventors of that time, Watt was a student as well as a practical 
man. His grandfather was a teacher of mathematics; his father was an architect, 
shipbuilder, and magistrate in the borough of Greenock in southwest Scotland. 
James had no college education, but he had creative curiosity and a mechanical 
bent. Half the world knows the story that an aunt reproved him: “I never saw 
such an idle boy as you are: ... for the last hour you have not spoken one word, 
but you have taken off the lid of that kettle, and put it on again, and, holding now 
a cap and now a silver spoon over the steam, watching how it rises from the 
spout, and catching and counting the drops.”!! This has the odor of legend. 
However, an extant manuscript in James Watt’s hand describes an experiment in 
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which “the straight end of a pipe was fixed on the spout of a Tea Kettle”; and 
another manuscript reads: “I took a bent glass tube and inverted it into the nose 
of a tea kettle, the other end being immersed in cold water.” !2 

At the age of twenty (1756) Watt tried to set up in Glasgow as a maker of 
scientific instruments. The city guilds refused him a license on the ground that 
he had not completed the full term of apprenticeship, but the University of 
Glasgow gave him a workshop within its grounds. He attended the chemistry 
lectures of Joseph Black, won his friendship and aid, and was especially 
interested in Black’s theory of latent heat.13 He learned German, French, and 
Italian to read foreign books, including metaphysics and poetry. Sir James 
Robison, who knew him at that time (1758), was struck by Watt’s varied 
knowledge, and said, “I saw a workman and expected no more; I found a 
philosopher.” 14 

In 1763 the university asked him to repair a model of Newcomen’s engine 
used in a physics course. He was surprised to find that three fourths of the heat 
supplied to the machine were wasted: after each stroke of the piston the cylinder 
lost heat through the use of cold water to condense the new supply of steam 
entering the cylinder; so much energy was lost that most manufacturers had 
judged the machine unprofitable. Watt proposed to condense the steam in a 
separate container, whose low temperature would not affect the cylinder in 
which the piston moved. This “condenser” increased by some three hundred per 
cent the efficiency of the machine in the proportion of fuel used to work done. 
Moreover, in Watt’s reconstruction, the piston was moved by the expansion of 
steam, not of air; he had made a true steam engine. 

The passage from plans and models to practical application consumed twelve 
years of Watt’s life. To make successive samples and improvements of his 
engine he borrowed over a thousand pounds, chiefly from Joseph Black, who 
never lost faith in him. John Smeaton, himself an inventor and engineer, 
predicted that Watt’s engine could “never be brought into general use because of 
the difficulty of getting its parts manufactured with sufficient precision.”!° In 
1765 Watt married, and had to earn more money; he put aside his invention and 
took to surveying and engineering, drawing up plans for harbors, bridges, and 
canals. Meanwhile Black introduced him to John Roebuck, who was looking for 
a more effective engine than Newcomen’s for pumping water from the coal 
mines that supplied fuel for his ironworks at Carron. In 1767 he agreed to pay 
Watt’s debts and provide capital for building engines to Watt’s specifications, in 
return for two thirds of the profits from installations or sales. To protect their 
investment Watt in 1769 asked Parliament for a patent that would give him sole 
right to produce his engine; it was granted him till 1783. He and Roebuck set up 


an engine near Edinburgh, but poor workmanship by the smiths made it a failure; 
in some cases the cylinders made for Watt were an eighth of an inch greater in 
diameter at one end than at the other. 

Pressed by reverses, Roebuck sold his share of the partnership to Matthew 
Boulton (1773). Now began an alliance notable in the history of friendship as 
well as of industry. Boulton was no mere moneymaker; he was so interested in 
improving his modes and mechanisms of production that in achieving this he lost 
a fortune. In 1760, aged thirty-two, he married a rich woman and might have 
retired on her income; instead he built at Soho, near Birmingham, one of 
England’s most extensive industrial plants, manufacturing a great variety of 
metal articles from shoe buckles to chandeliers. To operate the machines in the 
five buildings of his factory he had relied on water power. He proposed now to 
try steam power. He knew that Watt had shown the inefficiency of the 
Newcomen engine, and that Watt’s engine had failed because of inaccurately 
bored cylinders. He took a calculated risk that this defect could be overcome. In 
1774 he moved Watt’s engine to Soho; in 1775 Watt followed it. Parliament 
extended the patent from 1783 to 1800. 

In 1775 ironmaster Wilkinson invented a hollow cylindrical boring bar that 
enabled Boulton and Watt to produce engines of unprecedented power and 
competence. Soon the new firm was selling engines to manufacturers and mine 
owners throughout Britain. Boswell visited Soho in 1776, and reported: 


Mr. Hector was so good as to accompany me to see the great works of Mr. Boulton.... I wished 
Johnson had been with us, for it was a scene which I should have been glad to contemplate by his 
light. The vastness and the contrivances of some of the machinery would have “matched his mighty 
mind.” I shall never forget Mr. Boulton’s expression to me: “I sell here, Sir, what all the world 
desires to have—POWER.” He had about seven hundred people at work. I contemplated him as an 
iron chieftain, and he seemed to be a father to his tribe. 16 


Watt’s engines were still unsatisfactory, and he constantly labored to improve 
them. In 1781 he patented a device by which the reciprocal motion of the piston 
was converted into rotating motion, thereby adapting the engine for driving 
ordinary machinery. In 1782 he patented a double-acting engine, in which both 
ends of the cylinder received impulses from the boiler and the condenser. In 
1788 he patented a “fly-ball governor” that adjusted the flow of steam to 
promote uniform speed in the engine. During these experimental years other 
inventors were making competitive engines, and it was not till 1783 that Watt’s 
sales paid off his debts and began to bring in gains. When his patent expired he 
retired from active work, and the firm of Boulton and Watt was carried on by 


their sons. Watt amused himself with minor inventions, and lived into a cheerful 
old age, dying in 1819 at the age of eighty-three. 

There were many other inventions in this exuberant age, when, as Dean 
Tucker said, “almost every master manufacturer hath a new invention of his 
own, and is daily improving on those of others.”!7 Watt himself developed a 
duplicating process by using a glutinous ink and pressing the written or printed 
page against a moistened sheet of thin paper (1780). One of his employees, 
William Murdock, applied Watt’s engine to traction, and built a model 
locomotive that traveled eight miles an hour (1784). Murdock shared with 
Philippe Lebon of France the distinction of using coal gas for illumination; he so 
lighted the exterior of the Soho factory (1798). The central view of the English 
economy at the end of the eighteenth century is one of the steam engine leading 
and quickening the pace, harnessing itself to machines in a hundred industries, 
luring textile works from water to steam power (1785 f.), changing the 
countryside, invading the towns, darkening the sky with coal dust and fumes, 
and hiding in the bowels of ships to give new force to England’s mastery of the 
seas. 

Two other elements were needed to make the revolution complete: factories 
and capital. The components—fuel, power, materials, machines, and men— 
could co-operate best when brought together in one building or plant, in one 
organization and discipline, under one head. There had been factories before; 
now, as the widened market called for regular and large-scale production, they 
multiplied in number and size, and “the factory system” became one name for 
the new order in industry. And as industrial machinery and plants became more 
costly, the men and institutions that could collect or furnish capital rose to 
power, the banks surmounted the factories, and the entire complex took the name 
of capitalism—an economy dominated by the providers of capital. Now, with 
every stimulus to invention and competition, with enterprise increasingly freed 
from guild restrictions and legislative barriers, the Industrial Revolution was 
ready to remake the face and sky and soul of Britain. 


III. CONDITIONS 


Both employer and employee had to change their habits, skills, and relations. 
The employer, dealing with ever more men, and in a faster turnover, lost 
intimacy with them, and had to think of them not as acquaintances engaged in a 
common task, but as particles in a process that would be judged by profits alone. 
Most artisans, before 1760, worked in guild shops or at home, where the hours 
of labor were not inflexible, and intervals of rest might be allowed; and in an 
earlier age there had been holydays in which all gainful labor was forbidden by 


the Church. We must not idealize the condition of the common man before the 
Industrial Revolution; nevertheless we may say that the hardships to which he 
was subjected were such as had tradition, habituation, and in many cases the 
open air to soften them. As industrialization advanced, the hardships of the 
employee were mitigated by shorter hours, higher wages, and wider access to the 
increasing flow of goods from the machines. But the half century of transition 
from craft and home to factory, after 1760, was for the laborers of England one 
of inhuman subjection sometimes worse than slavery. 

Most factories in that period required twelve to fourteen hours of work per 
day six days a week.!8 Employers argued that the laborer had to be kept for long 
hours because he could not be relied upon to report regularly: many workers 
drank too heavily on Sunday to come in on Monday; some others, after working 
for four days, stayed home the next three. Adam Smith explained that “excessive 
application during four days of the week is frequently the real cause of the 
idleness of the other three”; he warned that prolongation or high speed of work 
might lead to physical or mental breakdown; and he added that “the man who 
works so moderately as to be able to work constantly not only preserves his 
health the longest, but in the course of the year, executes the greatest quantity of 
work.” !9 

Real wages, of course, can be estimated only in connection with prices. In 
1770 a four-pound loaf of bread in Nottingham cost about sixpence, a pound of 
cheese or pork fourpence, a pound of butter sevenpence. Adam Smith, toward 
1773, calculated the average wage of London workers at 10 shillings, in smaller 
centers 7 shillings, in Edinburgh 5 shillings.20 Arthur Young, about 1770, 
reported the weekly wages of English industrial workers as_ varying 
geographically from six shillings sixpence to 11 shillings. Wages were evidently 
much lower in relation to prices than now, but some employers added fuel or 
rent to the wages, and some employees gave part of their time to agricultural 
work. After 1793, when England began her long war with Revolutionary France, 
prices rose much faster than wages, and poverty became desperate. 

Many eighteenth-century economists recommended low wages as a stimulus 
to steady work. Even Arthur Young, who was disturbed by the poverty that he 
saw in some districts of France, declared: “Everyone but an idiot knows that the 
lower classes must be kept poor, or they will never be industrious.”2! Or, as one 
J. Smith put it: 


It is a fact well known to those who are conversant in this matter, that scarcity, to a certain degree, 
promotes industry, and that the manufacturer [i.e., manual worker] who can subsist on three days’ 
work, will be idle and drunk the remainder of the week. ... Upon the whole we can fairly aver that a 
reduction of wages in the woolen manufacture would be a national blessing, and no real injury to the 


poor. By this means we might keep our trade, uphold our rents [revenues], and reform the people 
into the bargain.22 


Women and children were employed in the factories, usually for unskilled 
operations. Some skilled women weavers made as much as their men, but the 
usual earnings of factory women averaged three shillings sixpence—rarely more 
than half the wage of men.23 Textile mills alone, in 1788, employed 59,000 
women and 48,000 children.24 Sir Robert Peel had over a thousand children in 
his Lancashire factories.2° Child labor was no new practice in Europe; it had 
been taken for granted on the farms and in domestic industry. Since universal 
education was frowned upon by conservatives as leading to a surplus of scholars 
and a dearth of manual laborers, very few Englishmen in the eighteenth century 
saw any evil in children going to work instead of to school. When machines 
were simple enough to be tended by children, factory owners welcomed boys 
and girls five years old or more. Parish authorities, resenting the cost of 
supporting orphans or pauper children, gladly farmed them out to industrialists, 
sometimes in lots of fifty, eighty, or a hundred; in several cases they stipulated 
that the employer should take one idiot to every twenty children.2© The usual 
working day for child laborers was from ten to fourteen hours. They were often 
housed in groups, and in some factories they worked in twelve-hour shifts, so 
that the machines rarely stopped and the beds were seldom unoccupied. 
Discipline was maintained by blows or kicks. Disease found defenseless victims 
in these factory apprentices; many were deformed by their labor, or were 
maimed by accidents; some killed themselves. A few men were delicate enough 
to condemn such child labor; however, it diminished not because men became 
more humane but because machines became more complex. 

Children, women, and men were subjected in the factories to conditions and 
disciplines not known to them before. The buildings were often of hasty or 
flimsy construction, assuring many accidents and much disease. Rules were 
severe, and violations of them were punished by fines that might forfeit the 
wages of a day.2”7 Employers argued that the proper care of the machinery, the 
necessity of co-ordinating different operations, and the lax habits of a population 
not accustomed to regularity or speed required a rigorous discipline if confusion 
and waste were not to cancel profits and to price the product out of the market at 
home or abroad. The discipline was endured because an unemployed artisan 
faced hunger and cold for himself and his family, and the employee knew that 
the unemployed were eager for his job. Hence it was to the advantage of the 
employer to have a pool of unemployment from which to take replacements for 
workers disabled, dissatisfied, or dismissed. Even the well-behaved and 


competent employee faced dismissal when “overproduction” saturated the 
available market beyond its buying power, or when peace put an end to the 
blessed willingness of armies to order more and more goods and to destroy them 
as rapidly as possible. 

Under the guild system the workers were protected by guild or municipal 
ordinances, but in the new industrialism they had little protection by the law, or 
none at all. The propaganda of the physiocrats for leaving the economy free from 
regulation had made headway in England as in France; the employers convinced 
Parliament that they could not continue their operations, or meet foreign 
competition, unless wages were governed by the laws of supply and demand. In 
village mills the justices of the peace retained some control over wages; in the 
factories, after 1757, they had none.2® The upper and middle classes saw no 
reason for interfering with the captains of industry; the swelling flood of exports 
was conquering new markets for British trade; and Englishmen who could pay 
were pleased with the abundance of manufactured goods. 

But the workers did not share in this prosperity. Despite the multiplication of 
goods by the machines they tended, they themselves remained as poor in 1800 as 
they had been a century before.29 They no longer owned the tools of their trade, 
they had little part in designing the product, they took no profit from the 
widening of the market they fed. They added to their poverty by continuing the 
high fertility that had paid living dividends on the farm; they found in drink and 
sex their chief consolation, and their women were still rated by the number of 
children they bore. Pauperism spread; the expenditure for poor relief rose from 
£600,000 in 1742 to £2,000,000 in 1784.50 The growth of housing could not 
keep up with the immigration or multiplication of industrial workers; these had 
often to live in tumble-down dwellings that crowded one another in dismal and 
narrow streets. Some laborers lived in cellars, whose dampness added to the 
causes of disease. By 1800 all the larger towns had developed slums in which 
living conditions were worse than anything known in the previous history of 
England. 

The workers tried to better their lot by riots, strikes, and organization. They 
attacked the inventions that threatened them with unemployment or drudgery. 
Parliament in 1769 made the destruction of machinery a capital crime.?! 
Nevertheless in 1779 the workers in Lancashire factories formed themselves into 
a mob that grew from five hundred to eight thousand men; they collected 
firearms and ammunition, melted their pewter dishes to make bullets, and swore 
to demolish every machine in England. At Bolton they completely wrecked a 
factory and its equipment; at Altham they took by storm the textile factory of 
Robert Peel (father of Sir Robert the minister), and smashed its costly 


equipment. They were on their way to attack the plant of Arkwright at Cromford 
when troops sent from Liverpool came up with them, whereupon they fled in a 
rout. Some of them were caught and were sentenced to be hanged. The justices 
of the peace explained that “destroying machines in this country would only be 
the means of transferring them to other countries, ... to the detriment of the trade 
of Britain.”°2 An anonymous “Friend of the Poor” bade the workers be more 
patient: “All improvements by machines do at first produce some difficulties to 
some particular persons. ... Was not the first effect of the printing press to 
deprive many copyists of their occupation?” 

The law forbade the formation of labor unions for collective bargaining; 
however, “journeymen’s associations” existed, some dating from the seventeenth 
century. In the eighteenth they were numerous, especially among textile 
workers. They were primarily social clubs or mutual-benefit societies, but as the 
century advanced they became more aggressive; and sometimes, when 
Parliament rejected their petitions, they organized strikes. In 1767-68, for 
example, there were strikes of sailors, weavers, hatters, tailors, glass grinders; 
and several of these walkouts were accompanied by armed violence on both 
sides.34 Adam Smith summarized the results to 1776: 


It is not difficult to foresee which of the two parties must, upon all ordinary occasions, have the 
advantage in the dispute, and force the other into compliance with their terms. The masters, being 
fewer in number, can combine much more easily, and the law ... does not prohibit their 
combinations, while it prohibits those of the workmen. We have no acts of Parliament against 
combining to lower the price [wages] of work, but many against combining to raise it. In all such 
disputes the masters can hold out much longer. ... Many workmen could not subsist a week, few 
could subsist a month, and scarce any a year, without employment.35 


The employers had their way, both in the factories and in Parliament; in 1799 the 
Commons declared illegal any associations aiming to secure higher wages, to 
alter the hours of work, or to decrease the quantity of work required of the 
workers. Employees entering into such combinations were punishable by 
imprisonment, and informers against such men were to be indemnified.3° The 
triumph of the employers was complete. 


IV. CONSEQUENCES 


The results of the Industrial Revolution were almost everything that followed 
in England, barring literature and art; they could not be adequately described 
without writing a history of the last two centuries. We must note merely the 
peaks of the continuing and unfinished process of change. 


1. The transformation of industry itself by the proliferation of inventions and 
machines—a process so manifold that our present ways of producing and 
distributing goods differ more from those of 1800 than these did from the 
methods prevalent two thousand years before. 

2. The passage of the economy from regulated guilds and home industry to a 
regime of capital investment and free enterprise. Adam Smith was the British 
voice of the new system; Pitt II gave it governmental sanction in 1796. 

3. The industrialization of agriculture—the replacement of small farms by 
large tracts of land capitalistically managed, using machinery, chemistry, and 
mechanical power on a large scale to grow food and fibers for a national or an 
international market—goes on today. The family-tilled farm joins the guild 
among the casualties of the Industrial Revolution. 

4. The stimulation, application, and diffusion of science. The primary 
encouragement was to practical research, but studies in pure science led to 
immense practical results; so abstract research too was financed, and science 
became the distinctive feature of modern, as religion had been of medieval, life. 

5. The Industrial Revolution (and not Napoleon, as Pitt IT expected) remade 
the map of the world by assuring for 150 years the British control of the seas and 
the most profitable colonies. It furthered imperialism by leading England—and, 
later, other industrial states—to conquer foreign areas which could provide raw 
materials, markets, or facilities for commerce or war. It compelled agricultural 
nations to industrialize and militarize themselves in order to obtain or maintain 
their freedom; and it created economic, political, or military interrelations that 
made independence imaginary and interdependence real. 

6. It changed England in character and culture by multiplying its population, 
industrializing half of it, shifting it northward and westward to towns near 
deposits of coal or iron, or near waterways or the sea; so grew Leeds, Sheffield, 
Newcastle, Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Bristol ... The Industrial 
Revolution transformed large expanses of England, and of other industrialized 
countries, into blotches of land fuming with factories, choking with gases and 
dust; and it deposited its human slag into reeking and hopeless slums. 

7. It mechanized, extended, and depersonalized war, and vastly improved 
man’s ability to destroy or kill. 

8. It compelled better and faster communication and transportation. Thereby 
it made possible greater industrial combinations, and the government of larger 
areas from one capital. 

9. It generated democracy by raising the business class to predominant 
wealth, and, in gradual consequence, to political supremacy. To effect and 
protect this epochal shift of power, the new class enlisted the support of an 


increasing segment of the masses, confident that these could be kept in line by 
control of the means of information and indoctrination. Despite this control, the 
people of industrial states became the best-informed publics in modern history. 

10. Since the developing Industrial Revolution required ever more education 
in workers and managers, the new class financed schools, libraries, and 
universities on a scale hardly dreamed of before. The aim was to train technical 
intelligence; the by-product was an unprecedented extension of secular 
intelligence. 

11. The new economy spread goods and comforts among a far greater 
proportion of the population than any previous system, for it could sustain its 
ever-rising productivity only by ever-widening purchasing power in the people. 

12. It sharpened the urban mind, but dulled the aesthetic sense; many cities 
became depressingly ugly, and at last art itself renounced the pursuit of beauty. 
The dethronement of the aristocracy removed a repository and court of standards 
and tastes, and lowered the level of literature and art. 

13. The Industrial Revolution raised the importance and status of economics, 
and led to the economic interpretation of history. It habituated men to think in 
terms of physical cause and effect, and led to mechanistic theories in biology— 
the attempt to explain all the processes of life as mechanical operations. 

14. These developments in science, and similar tendencies in philosophy, 
combined with urban conditions and expanding wealth to weaken religious 
belief. 

15. The Industrial Revolution transformed morality. It did not change the 
nature of man, but it gave new powers and opportunities to old instincts 
primitively useful, socially troublesome. It emphasized the profit motive to a 
point where it seemed to encourage and intensify the natural selfishness of man. 
The unsocial instincts had been checked by parental authority, by moral 
instruction in the schools, and by religious indoctrination. The Industrial 
Revolution weakened all these checks. In the agricultural regime the family was 
the unit of economic production as well as of racial continuance and social 
order; it worked together on the land under the discipline of the parents and the 
seasons; it taught co-operation and molded character. Industrialism made the 
individual and the company the units of production; the parents and the family 
lost the economic basis of their authority and moral function. As child labor 
became unprofitable in the cities, children ceased to be economic assets; birth 
control spread, most among the more intelligent, least among the less, with 
unexpected results to ethnic relations and theocratic power. As family limitation, 
and mechanical devices, freed woman from maternal cares and domestic chores, 
she was drawn into factories and offices; emancipation was industrialization. As 


the sons took longer to reach economic self-support, the lengthened interval 
between biological and economic maturity made premarital continence more 
difficult, and broke down the moral code that early economic maturity, early 
marriage, and religious sanctions had made possible on the farm. Industrial 
societies found themselves drifting in an amoral interregnum between a moral 
code that was dying and a new one still unformed. 


The Industrial Revolution is still proceeding, and it is beyond the capacity of 
one mind to comprehend it in all its facets, or to pass moral judgment upon its 
results. It has begotten new quantities and varieties of crime, and it has inspired 
scientists with all the heroic dedication of missionaries and nuns. It has produced 
ugly buildings, dismal streets, and squalid slums, but these were not derived 
from its essence, which is to replace human labor with mechanical power. It is 
already attacking its own evils, for it has found that slums cost more than 
education, and that the reduction of poverty enriches the rich. Functional 
architecture and mechanical excellence—as in a bridgecan produce a beauty that 
mates science with art. Beauty becomes profitable, and industrial design takes its 
place among the arts and embellishments of life. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
The Political Drama 


1756-92 


I. THE POLITICAL STRUCTURE 


‘Tue Industrial Revolution was the most basic process, the political struggle was 
the most exciting drama, of the second half of the eighteenth century in England. 
Now the giants of English oratory—Chatham, Burke, Fox, and Sheridan—made 
the House of Commons the stage of bitter and momentous conflicts between 
Parliament and the king, between Parliament and the people, between England 
and America, between the conscience of England and the English rulers of India, 
and between England and the French Revolution. The political structure was the 
frame and machinery of the play. 

The government of Great Britain was a constitutional monarchy in the sense 
that the king implicitly agreed to rule according to existing laws and traditional 
usages, and to make no new laws without the consent of Parliament. The 
constitution was an accumulation of precedents, not a document, with two 
exceptions. One was the Magna Carta signed by King John in 1215. The other 
arose when the Westminster Convention in 1689, offering the crown of England 
to William of Orange and Mary his wife, accompanied the offer with an “Act 
Declaring the Rights and Liberties of the Subject, and Settling the Succession of 
the Crown.” This “Bill of Rights,” as brevity called it, asserted that the “power 
of suspending of laws or the execution of laws by regal authority without 
consent of Parliament is illegal”; that “levying money for or to the use of the 
Crown, by pretense of prerogative, without grant of Parliament ... is illegal”; 
and it added: “Having therefore an entire confidence that ... the Prince of 
Orange will ... preserve them [the Parliament] from the violation of their rights 
which they have here asserted, and from all other attempts upon their religion, 
rights and liberties, the ... Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons ... do 
resolve that William and Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, be and be 
declared King and Queen of England, France and Ireland.” In accepting the 
throne William III and Mary II implicitly accepted the limitations which the 
proud and powerful aristocracy of England, by this declaration, placed upon the 


authority of the king. When, by a later “Act of Settlement” (1701), and on 
certain conditions, Parliament offered the throne to the Hanoverian “Princess 
Sophia and the heirs of her body being Protestants,” it assumed that she and 
those heirs, by accepting the crown, agreed to a Bill of Rights that took from 
them all power to make laws except by consent of Parliament. While nearly all 
other European states were, till 1789, ruled by absolute monarchs who made and 
unmade laws, England had a constitutional government that was praised by 
philosophers and envied by half the world. 

The census of 1801! estimated the population of Great Britain at nine million 
souls, divided into the following classes: 

1. At the top, 287 temporal (secular) peers and peeresses, as heads of families 
totaling some 7,175 persons. Within this class there were ranks in descending 
order: princes of the [royal] blood, dukes, marquesses, earls, viscounts, and 
barons. These titles carried down generation after generation to the eldest son. 

2. Twenty-six bishops—the “spiritual lords.” These, with the 287 temporal 
lords, were entitled to sit in the House of Lords. Together these 313 families 
constituted the nobility proper; to all of them except dukes and princes the 
appellation “lord” could be properly applied. A less formal and nontransmissible 
nobility could be acquired by appointment to the higher offices in the 
administration, the army or the navy; but usually these appointments went to 
persons already ennobled. 

3. Some 540 baronets, and their wives, entitled to prefix “Sir” and “Lady” to 
their Christian names, and to transmit these titles. 

4. Some 350 knights, and their wives, entitled to the same prefixes, but not to 
transmit them. 

5. Some six thousand (e)squires—the “gentry,” or most numerous class of 
landowners. The baronets, knights, and squires, and their wives, constituted the 
“lesser nobility,” and were generally included with their superiors in the 
“aristocracy.” 

6. Some twenty thousand “gentlemen” or “ladies” living on income without 
manual work, having a coat of arms, and assumed to be of “gentle” birth—i.e., 
born in the gens, or group of old and accepted families. 

7. Below all these came the remainder of the population: the lower clergy, 
civil servants, businessmen, farmers, shopkeepers, artisans, laborers, soldiers, 
and sailors; also some 1,040,000 “paupers” receiving public relief, and about 
222,000 “vagrants, gypsies, rogues, thieves, swindlers, counterfeiters of base 
money, in or out of prison, and common prostitutes.”2 

The aristocracy, with only occasional resistance, dominated the government 
by its wealth (the 287 peers received twenty-nine per cent of the national income 


in 18013), by its prominence in high civil or military posts, by the prestige of 
ancient rank, and by its control of parliamentary elections and legislation. 
Electorally, England was divided into forty counties (rural districts) and 203 
boroughs (townships). Excluded from the franchise were women, paupers, 
convicted criminals, Roman Catholics, Quakers, Jews, agnostics, and others who 
could not swear allegiance to the authority and doctrines of the Church of 
England. In the counties only those Protestant landowners who paid forty 
shillings annual tax were entitled to vote for Parliament; these totaled about 
160,000. As voting was public, very few voters dared support any candidate 
other than the one nominated by the principal landlords of the county; hence 
relatively few voters bothered to vote, and many elections were decided by 
arrangement among the leaders without any balloting at all. The major 
landowners thought it only just that, having so much at stake in the conduct of 
the government and the fate of the nation, their representation in Parliament 
should be proportionate to their property; and most of the lesser landlords 
agreed. 

The boroughs displayed a confusing variety of electoral patterns. In the city 
of Westminster (now central London) there were about nine thousand voters; in 
the city of London as then constituted there were six thousand; in Bristol, five 
thousand; only twentytwo boroughs had more than a thousand.4 In twelve 
boroughs all adult males could vote; in most of the others only property holders; 
in several the candidates were chosen by the municipal “corporation”’—which 
has been defined as “an urban oligarchy of attorneys, merchants, brokers, and 
brewers entrenched in a self-electing corporation which had by royal charter 
exclusive control over the town’s property.”° Some of these corporations gave 
their vote to the candidate (s) whose sponsor(s) paid the highest price. In 1761 
the borough of Sudbury openly advertised its vote for sale; and in the following 
election the corporation of Oxford formally offered to reelect its M.P.s if they 
would pay the corporation’s debts. In some boroughs the privilege of choosing 
the candidate belonged by custom to specific individuals or families not 
necessarily residing there; so Lord Camelford boasted that if he wished he could 
elect his Negro butler to Parliament.”? Such “pocket boroughs” were sometimes 
sold like merchandise; Lord Egremont bought Midhurst for £ 40,000.8 In some 
“rotten boroughs” a handful of voters could send one or more representatives to 
Parliament, while the city of London returned only four. Even when the 
franchise was almost universal the election was usually determined by bribery, 
by violence, or by keeping a refractory voter too intoxicated to vote.2 By various 
means 111 “patrons” controlled the elections in 205 boroughs.1° There were 
some 85,000 voters in the boroughs, 160,000 in the counties—245,000 in all. 


From such varied elections came the 558 members of the House of Commons 
in 1761. Scotland sent forty-five, the counties of England and Wales ninety-four, 
the boroughs 415, the two universities two each. The House of Lords then 
contained 224 peers, temporal or spiritual. “Parliamentary privilege” included 
the right of Parliament to pass on bills proposed for legislation; to levy taxes and 
thereby hold the “power of the purse”; to judge the credentials of persons 
claiming admission to it; to penalize—with imprisonment if it so wished—any 
injury to its members or any disobedience to its rules; and to enjoy full freedom 
of speech, including immunity from punishment for words uttered in Parliament. 

The division of members into Tories or Whigs had by 1761 lost nearly all 
significance; the real division was between supporters and opponents of the 
current “government,” or ministry, or of the king. By and large the Tories 
protected the landed interest; the Whigs were willing now and then to consider 
the desires of the business class; otherwise both Tories and Whigs were equally 
conservative. Neither party legislated for the benefit of the masses. 

No bill could become law unless approved by both houses of Parliament and 
signed by the king. He possessed the “royal prerogative”—i.e., powers, 
privileges, and immunities accorded him by English custom and law. He had 
military powers: he was supreme commander of the army and navy; he could 
declare war, but needed parliamentary appropriations to wage it; he could 
negotiate treaties and make peace. He had some legislative rights: he could 
withhold assent from a bill passed by Parliament—but it could bring him to 
terms by its power of the purse, and so he never exercised that right after 1714; 
he could add to the laws by proclamation or by orders in council, but he could 
not alter the common law, or create a new offense; for the colonies he could 
legislate as he pleased. He had executive powers: he alone could summon, 
prorogue, or dissolve Parliament; he appointed the ministers who directed policy 
and administration. Part of the furor in the first decades (1760-82) of George 
Ill’s sixty-year reign concerned the extent of the royal prerogative in choosing 
ministers and determining policy. 

The right of the king to legislate was narrowly limited, and the measures 
proposed to Parliament by his ministers could be made into law only by 
persuading both houses of Parliament to accept them. This was done by political 
bargains, by the promise or withholding of posts or pensions, or by bribery. (In 
1770 over 190 members of the House of Commons held appointive places in the 
administration.) The pounds and plums required for these operations were 
mostly supplied by the king’s “civil list’—an account of his expenses for 
himself and his family (the “privy purse”), for his houses and servants, for 
salaries paid by him, and for pensions awarded. Parliament allowed George III £ 


800,000 annually for this civil list; he often exceeded this in his outlays; in 1769 
Parliament added £513,511, and in 1777 £618,-340, to pay the royal debts. Part 
of the king’s money was used to buy votes in parliamentary elections;1! part was 
used to buy votes in Parliament itself. Funds voted by Parliament for secret 
service were in many cases remitted to Parliament in bribes. When we add to 
this royal traffic the money spent in elections or legislation by “nabobs” 
returning to England with wealth gleaned in India, or by businessmen seeking 
governmental contracts or escape from governmental interference, we get a 
picture of political corruption hardly rivaled west of the Oder, and unpleasantly 
instructive on the nature of man. 

Some minor details of the British system should be noted. Taxes were levied 
upon all landowners, great or small; perhaps this entered into the respect that the 
commonalty paid to the peerage. No standing army—only a militia—was 
allowed by Parliament; this was a minor factor in England’s superior prosperity 
at a time when France was supporting a permanent army of 180,000 men, 
Prussia 190,000, Russia 224,000. In wartime, however, the armed forces were 
rigorously recruited by enlistment and impressment; the violations of personal 
liberty by this custom, and the brutalizing cruelties of army and navy life, were 
dark shadows on the English scene. 

Blackstone felt (c. 1765) that the political structure of England was the best 
the nature and education of men permitted at that time. He quoted the classical 
opinion that the best form of government would be one that combined 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, and he found all these “well and happily 
united” in the British constitution. 


For as with us the executive power of the laws is lodged in a single person, they have all the 
advantages of strength and dispatch that are to be found in the most absolute monarchy; and as the 
legislature of the kingdom is entrusted to three distinct powers entirely independent of each other; 
first the king; secondly, the lords spiritual and temporal, which is an aristocratical assembly of 
persons selected for their piety, their birth, their wisdom, their valor, or their property; and thirdly, 
the House of Commons, freely chosen by the people among themselves, which makes it a kind of 
democracy; as this aggregate body, activated by different springs and attentive to different interests, 
... has the supreme disposal of everything, there can no inconvenience be attempted by either of the 
three branches but will be withstood by the other two; each branch being armed with a negative 
power sufficient to repel any innovation which it shall think inexpedient or dangerous. Here, then, is 
lodged the sovereignty of the British constitution, and lodged as beneficially as is possible for 
society. 12 


We may smile at the patriotic conservatism of an eminent jurist viewing the 
matter from a comfortable eminence; but very probably his judgment would 
have been ratified by ninety per cent of the English people under George III. 


I. THE PROTAGONISTS 


The persons of the drama were among the most famous in English history. At 
the top was George III, who held the throne for the fateful years (1760-1820) 
that saw England through the American and French Revolutions and the 
Napoleonic Wars. He was the first of the Hanoverian monarchs to be born in 
England, to think of himself as an Englishman, and to take an absorbing interest 
in English affairs. He was the grandson of George II, and son of the unruly 
Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales, who had died in 1751. The future George III 
was then twelve years old. His mother, Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, 
frightened by the “ill-educated and vicious young people of quality”!3 whom she 
met, kept him in quarantine from such company, and brought him up—one of 
nine children—in an aseptic isolation from the games, joys, turmoil, and thought 
of his peers and his time. He grew up timid, lethargic, pious, poorly educated, 
and unhappy. “If I ever have a son,” he told his censorious mother, “I will not 
make him so unhappy as you make me.”!4 She transmitted to him her scorn of 
his grandfather for having tolerated the supremacy of Parliament; repeatedly she 
bade him, “George, be a king!”—recapture active leadership of the government. 
A tradition often questioned credits the youth with being influenced by 
Bolingbroke’s Idea of a Patriot King (1749), which exhorted rulers “to govern 
as well as to reign,” and (while “letting Parliament retain the powers it 
possessed”) to initiate measures for improving English life.15 One of George’s 
teachers, Lord Waldegrave, described him in 1758 as “strictly honest, but wants 
that frank and open behavior which makes honesty amiable. ... He does not want 
resolution, but it is mixed with too much obstinacy. ... He has a kind of 
unhappiness in his temper, which ... will be a source of frequent anxiety.”16 
These qualities remained with him to the end of his sanity. 

After the death of George’s father the widow formed a close friendship with 
John Stuart, Earl of Bute, groom of the stole in the princely household. Bute was 
thirty-eight in 1751, and was already fifteen years married to Mary Wortley 
Montagu, daughter of the famous Lady Mary of that name. In the last years 
before George became king he accepted Bute as his chief preceptor and 
confidant. He admired the Scot’s learning and integrity, gratefully received his 
advice, and was encouraged by him to prepare for aggressive leadership in 
government. When the royal youth thought of proposing marriage to the fifteen- 
year-old beauty Lady Sarah Lennox, he yielded sadly but affectionately to 
Bute’s admonition that he must marry some foreign princess who would help to 
cement a useful political alliance. “I surrender my future into your hands,” he 
wrote, “and will keep my thoughts even from the dear object of my love, grieve 


in silence, and never trouble you more with this unhappy tale; for if I must either 
lose my friend or my love I will give up the latter, for I esteem your friendship 
above every earthly joy.”!” George took Bute with him when he ascended the 
throne. 

His reign was one of the most calamitous in England’s history, and he shared 
in the blame. Yet he himself was emphatically a Christian and usually a 
gentleman. He accepted the theology of the Anglican Church, observed its rites 
with unostentatious devotion, and rebuked a court preacher who praised him in a 
sermon. He imitated his political enemies in the use of bribery, and bettered their 
instruction, but he was a paragon of virtue in his private life. In a generation 
noted for sexual license he gave to England an example of husbandly fidelity 
that quietly contrasted with the adulteries of his predecessors and the 
irregularities of his brothers and sons. He was the soul of kindness in everything 
but religion and politics. Though lavish in gifts, he was a man of simple habits 
and tastes. He forbade gambling at his court. He toiled resolutely at government, 
attending to minute details, and sending messages of instruction to his aides and 
ministers a dozen times a day. He was no somber Puritan: he liked the theater, 
music, and the dance. He was not wanting in courage: he fought his political foes 
tenaciously for half a century; he faced a violent mob bravely in 1780, and kept 
his composure in two attempts upon his life. He frankly recognized the defects 
of his education; to the end he remained relatively innocent of literature, science, 
and philosophy. If he was a bit weak in the mind it may have been due to some 
quirk in the genes or some negligence in his teachers, as well as to the thousand 
Strains that hedge a king. 


One of George’s faults was a suspicious jealousy of ability and independence. 
He could never forgive William Pitt I for conscious pre-eminence in political 
vision and understanding, penetration of judgment, force and eloquence of 
speech. We have seen elsewhere!® the career of this extraordinary man from his 
entry into Parliament (1735) to his triumph in the Seven Years’ War. He could 
be arrogant and obstinate—far more so than George III; he felt himself to be the 
proper custodian of the empire that had been created under his leadership, and 
when the king in name met the king in deed there followed a duel for the throne. 
Pitt was personally honest, untouched by the bribery that flourished around him, 
but he thought of politics purely in terms of national power, and allowed no 
sentiment of humanity to divert his resolve to make England supreme. He was 
called “the Great Commoner” because he was the greatest man in the House of 
Commons, not because he thought of improving the lot of the commonalty; 
however, he rose to defend Americans and the people of India against 


oppression by Englishmen. Like the King he resented criticism, and was “unapt 
to forget or to forgive.”!9 He would not serve the King unless he could rule him; 
he resigned from the ministry (1761) when George III insisted on violating 
England’s compact with Frederick and making a separate peace with France. If 
in the end he was defeated it was by no other foe than gout. 


Pitt’s influence on English politics was matched by Edmund Burke’s 
influence on English thought. Pitt disappeared from the scene in 1778; Burke 
appeared on it in 1761, and held the attention of educated England, 
intermittently, till 1794. The fact that he was born in Dublin (1729), the son of 
an attorney, may have handicapped him in his struggle for political office and 
power; he was not an Englishman except by adoption, and not a member of any 
aristocracy except that of the mind. The fact that his mother and sister were 
Catholics must have entered into his lifelong sympathy for the Catholics of 
Ireland and England, and his persistent emphasis upon religion as an 
indispensable bulwark of morality and the state. He received his formal 
education at a Quaker school in Ballitore, and at Trinity College, Dublin. He 
learned enough Latin to admire Cicero’s orations and to make them the 
foundation of his own forensic style. 

In 1750 he passed to England to study law at the Middle Temple. Later he 
praised law as “a science which does more to quicken and invigorate the 
understanding than all the other kinds of learning put together,” but he thought it 
“not apt, except in persons very happily born, to open and to liberalize the mind 
exactly in the same proportion.”29 About 1775 his father withdrew Edmund’s 
allowance on the ground that he was neglecting his legal studies for other 
pursuits. Apparently Edmund had developed a taste for literature, and was 
frequenting the theaters and the debating clubs of London. A legend arose that 
he fell in love with the famous actress Peg Woffington. He wrote to a friend in 
1757: “I have broken all rules; I have neglected all decorum”; and he described 
his “manner of life” as “chequered with various designs; sometimes in London, 
sometimes in remote parts of the country, sometimes in France, and shortly, 
please God, to be in America.” Otherwise we know nothing about Burke in those 
experimental years, except that in 1756, in uncertain sequence, he published two 
remarkable books, and married. 

One book was entitled A Vindication of Natural Society, or a View of the 
Miseries and Evils Arising to Mankind from Every Species of Artificial Society. 
A Letter to Lord——. By a late Noble Writer. The essay, some forty-five pages 
long, is on its face a vigorous condemnation of all government, far more 
anarchistic than Rousseau’s Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, which had 


appeared only a year before. Burke defined “natural society” as “society founded 
in natural appetites and instincts, and not in any positive institution.”2! “The 
development of laws was a degeneration.”22 History is a record of butchery, 
treachery, and war;23 and “political society is justly charged with much the 
greater part of this destruction.”24 All governments follow the Machiavellian 
principles, reject all moral restraints, and give the citizens a demoralizing 
example of greed, deceit, robbery, and homicide.2° Democracy in Athens and 
Rome brought no cure for the evils of government, for it soon became 
dictatorship through the ability of demagogues to win admiration from gullible 
majorities. Law is injustice codified; it protects the idle rich against the exploited 
poor,2© and adds a new evil—lawyers.2” “Political society has made the many 
the property of the few.”2° Look at the condition of the miners of England, and 
consider whether such misery could have existed in a natural society—i.e., 
before the making of laws.—Should we nevertheless accept the state, like the 
religion that upholds it, as being made necessary by the nature of man? Not at 
all. 


If we are resolved to submit our reason and our liberty to civil usurpation, we have nothing to do 
but to conform as quietly as we can to the vulgar [popular] notions which are connected with this, 
and take up the theology of the vulgar as well as their politics. But if we think this necessity rather 
imaginary than real, we shall renounce their dreams of society together with their visions of religion, 
and vindicate ourselves into perfect liberty.29 


This has the bold ring and angry sincerity of a young radical, a youth 
religious in spirit but rejecting the established theology, and sensitive to the 
poverty and degradation that he had seen in England; a talent conscious of itself 
but as yet without place and standing in the stream of the world. Every alert 
youngster passes through this stage on his way to position, possessions, and such 
frightened conservatism as we shall find in Burke’s Reflections on the 
Revolution in France. We note that the author of the Vindication covered his 
tracks with anonymity, even to playing dead. Nearly all readers, including 
William Warburton and the Earl of Chesterfield, understood the tract as a 
genuine attack upon current evils,39 and many ascribed it to Viscount 
Bolingbroke, who, having died in 1751, was “a late Noble Writer.” Nine years 
after publishing the essay Burke ran for election to Parliament. Fearing that his 
youthful ebullition would be held against him, he reprinted it in 1765 with a 
preface that said in part: “The design of the following little piece was to show 
that ... the same [literary] engines which were employed for the destruction of 
religion might be employed with equal success for the subversion of 
government.”3! Most biographers of Burke have accepted this explanation as 


sincere; we cannot join them, but we can understand the effort of a political 
candidate to protect himself against popular prejudice. Which of us would have a 
future if his past were known? 

Just as eloquent as the Vindication, and much subtler, was Burke’s other 
publication in 1756: A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of the Sublime and 
Beautiful; to which in a second edition he added A Discourse on Taste. We must 
admire the courage of the twenty-seven-year-old youth who pursued these 
elusive subjects a full decade before Lessing’s Laokoon. He may have taken a 
lead from the opening of Book II of Lucretius’ De rerum natura: “Pleasant it is, 
when the winds are troubling the waters in a mighty sea, to witness from the land 
another’s great toil; not because it is a delight to behold anyone’s tribulation, but 
because it is sweet to see from what evils you yourself are free.” So Burke 
wrote: “The passions which belong to self-preservation turn on pain and danger; 
they are simply painful when their causes immediately affect us; they are 
delightful when we have an idea of pain and danger without being actually in 
such circumstances. ... Whatever excites this delight I call sublime.” 
Secondarily, “all works of great labor, expense, and magnificence are sublime, 
... and all buildings of very great richness and splendor, ... for in contemplating 
them the mind applies the ideas of the greatness of exertion necessary to produce 
such works, to the works themselves.”32 Gloom, darkness, mystery help to 
arouse a sense of sublimity; hence the care of medieval builders to let only dim 
and filtered light enter their cathedrals. Romantic fiction, as in Horace Walpole’s 
Castle of Otranto (1764) or Ann Radcliffe’s Mysteries of Udolpho (1794), 
profited from these ideas. 

“Beauty,” said Burke, “is a name I shall apply to all such qualities in things as 
induce in us a sense of affection and tenderness, or some other passion the most 
nearly resembling these.”?2 He rejected the classical reduction of these qualities 
to harmony, unity, proportion, and symmetry; we all agree that the swan is 
beautiful, though its long neck and short tail are quite disproportionate to its 
body. Usually the beautiful is small (and thereby contrasts with the sublime). “I 
do not now recollect anything beautiful that is not smooth”;34 a broken or rugged 
surface, a sharp angle or sudden projection, will disturb us and limit our pleasure 
even in objects otherwise beautiful. “An air of robustness and strength is very 
prejudicial to beauty. An appearance of delicacy, and even of fragility, is almost 
essential to it.”35 Color adds to beauty, especially if it is varied and bright, but 
not glaring or strong.—Strange to say, Burke did not ask whether a woman is 
beautiful because she is small, smooth, delicate, and colorful, or whether these 
qualities seem beautiful because they remind us of woman, who is beautiful 
because she is desired. 
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In any case June Nugent was desirable, and Burke married her in this fecund 
year 1756. She was the daughter of an Irish physician; she was a Catholic, but 
she soon conformed to the Anglican worship. Her mild and gentle disposition 
soothed her husband’s irascible temperament. 

The impression made by the style, if not the arguments, of the Vindication 
and the Enquiry opened doors to Burke. The Marquis of Rockingham engaged 
him as secretary, despite the Duke of Newcastle’s warning that Burke was a wild 
Irishman, a Jacobite, a secret papist and Jesuit.36 Late in 1765 Burke was elected 
to Parliament from the borough of Wendover through the influence of Lord 
Verney, “who owned it.”37 In the House of Commons the new member acquired 
the reputation of an eloquent, yet not persuasive, orator. His voice was harsh, his 
accent Hibernian, his gestures awkward, his jests occasionally coarse, his 
denunciations unduly passionate. Only in reading him did men perceive that he 
was creating literature as he spoke—by his command of the English language, 
his luminous descriptions, his range of knowledge and illustrations, his ability to 
bring philosophic perspective to the issues of the day. Perhaps these qualities 
were handicaps in the House. Some hearers, Goldsmith tells us, “loved to see 
him wind into his subject like a serpent,”°® but many others were impatient with 
his excessive detail, his digressions into theory, his ornate declamations, his 
massive periodic sentences, his flights into literary elegance; they wanted 
practical considerations and immediate relevance; they praised his diction, but 
ignored his advice. So, when Boswell said that Burke was like a hawk, Johnson 
countered, “Yes, sir, but he catches nothing.”39 Almost to the end of his career 
he defended policies unpalatable to the people, the ministry, and the King. “I 
know,” he said, “that the road I take is not the road to preferment.”4° 

Apparently, during the years of his climb, he read much and judiciously. One 
contemporary described him as an encyclopedia, from whose stores everyone 
received instruction. Fox paid him an unmeasured compliment: “If he [Fox] 
were to put all the political information which he had learned from books, all 
which he had gained from science, and all which any knowledge of the world 
and its affairs had taught him, into one scale, and the improvement which he had 
derived from his right honorable friend’s instruction and conversation were 
placed in the other, he should be at a loss to decide to which to give the 
preference.”4! Johnson, who usually administered praise in small doses, agreed 
with Fox: “You could not stand five minutes with that man beneath a shed while 
it rained, but you must be convinced you had been standing with the greatest 
man you had ever yet seen.”42 

Burke joined the Johnson-Reynolds circle about 1758. He rarely entered into 
debate with the invincible debater, probably fearing his own temper as well as 


Johnson’s; but when he did, the Great Cham drew in his horns. When Johnson 
was sick, and someone mentioned Burke, the Doctor cried out, “That fellow 
calls forth -all my powers; were I to see Burke now it would kill me.”43 Yet the 
two men agreed on almost all basic questions of politics, morals, and religion. 
They accepted the aristocratic rule of Britain, though both were commoners; 
they scorned democracy as the enthronement of mediocrity; they defended 
orthodox Christianity and the Established Church as irreplaceable bastions of 
morality and order. Only the revolt of the American colonies divided them. 
Johnson called himself a Tory, and denounced Whigs as criminals and fools; 
Burke called himself a Whig, and gave a stronger, better-reasoned defense of 
Tory principles than any other man in English history. 

He seemed at times to uphold the most questionable elements of the existing 
order. He opposed changes in the rules for the election of members or the 
enactment of laws. He thought “rotten” or “pocket” boroughs forgivable, since 
they sent good men like himself to Parliament. Instead of widening the suffrage 
he would, “by lessening the number, add to the weight and independency, of our 
voters.”44 Nevertheless he espoused a hundred liberal causes. He advocated 
freedom of trade before Adam Smith, and attacked the slave trade before 
Wilbérforce. He advised removing the political disabilities of Catholics, and 
supported the petition of the Dissenters for full civil rights. He tried to soften the 
barbarous severity of the penal code, and the handicaps of a soldier’s life. He 
vindicated the freedom of the press though he himself had felt its sting. He stood 
up for Ireland, America, India in the face of chauvinistic majorities. He 
championed Parliament against the King with a candor and audacity that 
forfeited all chance of political office. We may debate his views and his motives, 
but we can never doubt his courage. 


The last crusade of Burke’s career—against the French Revolution—cost him 
the friendship of a man whom he had long admired and loved. Charles James 
Fox returned his affection and shared with him the dangers of battle in a dozen 
causes, but differed from him in almost every quality of mind and character 
except humanity and bravery. Burke was Irish, poor, conservative, religious, 
moral; Fox was English, rich, radical, and kept only so much religion as 
comported with gambling, drinking, mistresses, and the French Revolution. He 
was the third but favorite son of Henry Fox, who inherited one fortune, 
squandered it, married another, accumulated a third as paymaster of the forces, 
helped Bute to buy M.P.s, was rewarded by being created Baron Holland, and 
was denounced as “the public defaulter of unaccounted millions.”4° His wife, 
Caroline Lennox, was granddaughter of Charles II by Louise de Kéroualle, so 


that Charles James had in his veins the diluted blood of a rakish Stuart king and 
a Frenchwoman of complaisant morals. His very names were Stuart memories, 
and must have grated on Hanoverian ears. 

Lady Holland tried to bring up her sons to integrity and responsibility, but 
Lord Holland indulged Charles in every humor, and inverted old maxims for 
him: “Never do today what you can put off till tomorrow, nor ever do yourself 
what you can get anyone else to do for you.”46 When the boy was barely 
fourteen his father took him from Eton College for a tour of Continental casinos 
and spas, and allowed him five guineas per night for play. The youth returned to 
Eton a confirmed gambler, and kept this up at Oxford. He found time to read 
much, both in classical and in English literature, but he left Oxford after two 
years to spend two years in travel. He learned French and Italian, lost £ 16,000 in 
Naples, visited Voltaire at Ferney, and received from him a list of books to 
enlighten him on Christian theology.4” In 1768 the father bought a borough for 
him, and Charles took a seat in Parliament at the age of nineteen. This was quite 
illegal, but so many members were impressed by the youth’s personal charm and 
presumptive wealth that no protest made itself heard. Two years later, through 
his father’s influence, he was made a lord of the admiralty in the ministry of 
Lord North. In 1774 the father, the mother, and an elder son died, and Charles 
became the master of a large fortune. 

His physical appearance in his mature years was as careless as his morals. His 
stockings were loosely tied, his coat and waistcoat were rumpled, his shirt was 
open at the neck, his face was puffed and ruddy with food and drink, and his 
swelling paunch, when he sat, threatened to tumble over his knees. When he 
fought a duel with William Adam he rejected the advice of his second to assume 
the customary sideways stance, for he said, “I am as thick one way as the 
other.”48 He took no pains to conceal his faults. It was common gossip that he 
proved to be an amiable victim of sharpers. Once (Gibbon tells us) he played for 
twentytwo hours at a sitting, and lost in that time £ 200,000. Fox remarked that 
the greatest pleasure in life, next to winning, was losing.49 He kept a stable of 
racing horses, bet heavily on them, and (we are asked to believe) won more on 
them than he lost.°° 

Sometimes he was as careless of his political principles as of his morals and 
his dress; more than once he let his personal interests or animosity determine his 
course. He tended to indolence, and did not prepare his parliamentary speeches 
or measures with that care and study which distinguished Burke. He had few 
graces as an orator, and sought none; his addresses were often formless and 
repetitious, sometimes shocking the grammarians; he “threw himself into the 
middle of his sentences,” said the scholar Richard Porson, “and left it to God 


Almighty to get him out again.”>! But he was gifted with such quickness of mind 
and power of memory that he became, by general consent, the ablest debater in 
the House. “Charles Fox,” wrote Horace Walpole, “has tumbled old Saturn 
[Chatham] from the throne of oratory.”°2 

Fox’s contemporaries were lenient with his faults since these were so widely 
shared, and they almost unanimously testified to his virtues. Through most of his 
life after 1774 he followed liberal causes at reckless sacrifice of preferment and 
popularity. Burke, who scorned vice, nevertheless loved Fox because he saw that 
Fox was unselfishly devoted to social justice and human liberty. “He is a man 
made to be loved,” said Burke, “of the most artless, open, candid, and 
benevolent disposition; disinterested in the extreme, of a temper mild and 
placable to a fault, without one drop of gall in his whole constitution.”°3 Gibbon 
agreed: “Perhaps no human being was ever more perfectly exempt from the taint 
of malevolence, vanity, or falsehood.”54 Only George III was immune to that 
spontaneous charm. 


Bound with Burke and Fox in leading the liberal factor of the Whigs was a 
second Irishman, Richard Brinsley Sheridan. His grandfather, Thomas Sheridan 
I, published translations from Greek and Latin, and an Art of Punning which 
may have infected the grandson. The father, Thomas Sheridan II, was by some 
ranked second only to Garrick as actor and theatrical manager. He married 
Frances Chamberlaine, a successful playwright and novelist. He received 
degrees from Dublin, Oxford, and Cambridge; lectured at Cambridge on 
education; was instrumental in getting Johnson a royal pension, and got one for 
himself. He wrote an entertaining Life of Swift, and dared to publish a General 
Dictionary of the English Language (1780) only twenty-five years after 
Johnson’s. He helped his son manage Drury Lane Theatre, and saw him rise in 
romance, literature, and Parliament. 

So Richard had wit and drama in his milieu, if not in his blood. Born in 
Dublin (1751), he was sent to Harrow at the age of eleven, stayed there six years, 
and acquired a good classical education; at twenty he echoed his grandfather by 
publishing translations from the Greek. In that year 1771, while living at Bath 
with his parents, he fell into raptures over the lovely face and voice of Elizabeth 
Ann Linley, seventeen, who sang in the concerts presented by her father, 
composer Thomas Linley. Those who have seen any of Gainsborough’s portraits 
of her°> will understand that Richard had no alternative but rapture. Neither had 
she, if we may believe his sister, who thought him irresistibly handsome and 
lovable. “His cheeks had the glow of health; his eyes the finest in the world.... A 
tender and affectionate heart. ... The same playful fancy, the same sterling and 


innoxious wit, that was shown afterwards in his writings, cheered and delighted 
the family circle. I admired—I almost adored—him. I would most willingly have 
sacrificed my life for him.”°° 

Elizabeth Ann had many suitors, including Richard’s elder brother Charles. 
One of them, Major Mathews, rich but married, annoyed her to such aggravation 
that she took laudanum to kill herself. She recovered, but lost all desire for life 
until Richard’s devotion revived her spirits. Mathews threatened to force her; 
half in fear, half in love, she eloped with Sheridan to France, married him 
(1772), and then took refuge in a convent near Lille while Richard returned to 
England to conciliate his father and hers. He fought two duels with Mathews; 
victor in the first, he spared Mathews’ life; drunk in the second, he disarmed his 
adversary, allowed the duel to degenerate into a wrestling match, and returned to 
Bath smeared with blood, wine, and mud. His father disowned him, but Thomas 
Linley brought Elizabeth Ann back from France, and sanctioned her marriage 
(1773). 

Too proud to let his wife support him by public singing, Richard, twentytwo, 
undertook to make a fortune by writing plays. On January 17, 1775, his first 
comedy, The Rivals, was produced at Covent Garden. It was poorly acted and 
poorly received; Sheridan secured a better actor for the leading role, and a 
second performance (January 28) began a series of dramatic successes that 
brought Sheridan fame and wealth. Soon all London was talking about Sir 
Anthony Absolute, Sir Lucius O’Trigger, and Miss Lydia Languish, and was 
imitating Mrs. Malaprop’s mangling of words (“Forget this fellow, illiterate him 
quite from your memory”;°” “as headstrong as an allegory on the banks of the 
Nile.”).°8 Sheridan had a mint of sallies in his brain, scattering them on every 
page, dowering lackeys with wit, and making fools talk like philosophers. Critics 
complained that the characters were not always consistent with their speech, and 
that the wit, crackling in every scene, bubbling in almost every mouth, dulled its 
point by excess; no matter; audiences relished the merriment, and relish it to this 
day. 

Even greater was the success of The Duenna, which had its premiére at 
Covent Garden on November 2, 1775; it ran for seventy-five nights in its first 
season, breaking the record of sixty-three nights set by The Beggar’s Opera in 
1728. David Garrick, at the Drury Lane Theatre, was alarmed by this lively 
competition, but could find no better riposte than to revive The Discovery, a play 
by Sheridan’s lately deceased mother. Flushed with success, Sheridan offered to 
buy Garrick’s half share of the Drury Lane; Garrick, feeling his years, agreed for 
£ 35,000; Sheridan persuaded his fatherin-law and a friend to contribute £ 
10,000 each; he himself invested £ 1,300 in cash; the remainder he raised on a 


loan (1776). Two years later he gathered together another, £ 35,000, took 
ownership of the theater with his partners, and assumed the management. 

Many thought that his confidence had overreached itself, but Sheridan went 
on to another triumph by producing (May 8, 1777) The School for Scandal, the 
greatest dramatic success of the century. The author’s father, who had been 
pouting ever since Richard’s elopement five years before, was now reconciled 
with his son. After these victories there was a pause in Sheridan’s ascent. The 
offerings at the Drury Lane proved unpopular, and the specter of bankruptcy 
frightened the partners. Sheridan saved the situation with a farce, The Critic, a 
satire of tragic dramas and dramatic pundits. However, his wonted dilatoriness 
intervened, and two days before the scheduled opening he had not yet written the 
final scene. By some ruse his fatherin-law and others lured him to a room in the 
theater, gave him paper, pen, ink, and wine, bade him finish the play, and locked 
him in. He emerged with the desired denouement; it was rehearsed and found 
adequate; the premiere (October 29, 1779) was another smile of fortune for the 
ebullient Irishman. 

He looked around for new worlds to conquer, and decided to enter 
Parliament. He paid the burgesses of Stafford five guineas for their vote, and in 
1780 he took his seat in the House of Commons as an ardent liberal. He shared 
with Fox and Burke in prosecuting Warren Hastings, and in one brilliant day 
outshone them both. Meanwhile he lived with his accomplished wife in 
happiness and luxury, famed for his conversation, his wit, his exuberance, his 
kindness, and his debts. Lord Byron summed up the marvel: “Whatsoever 
Sheridan has done, or chooses to do, has been par excellence, always the best of 
its kind. He has written the best comedy, the best drama, ... the best farce, ... the 
best address [a Monologue on Garrick ], and, to crown all, delivered the very 
best oration ... ever conceived or heard in this country.”°9 And he had won and 
kept the love of the loveliest woman in England. 


Sheridan was all romance; it is hard to picture him in the same world and 
generation as William Pitt II, who recognized only reality, stood above 
sentiment, and ruled without eloquence. He was born (1759) at the height of his 
father’s career; his mother was sister to George Grenville, chief minister 1763- 
65; he was nursed on politics, and grew up in the odor of Parliament. Frail and 
sickly in childhood, he was kept from the rigors and socializing contacts of 
“public” school; he was tutored at home under the careful supervision of his 
father, who taught him elocution by making him recite Shakespeare or Milton 
every day. By the age of ten he was a classical scholar and had written a tragedy. 
At fourteen he was sent to Cambridge, soon fell ill, returned home; a year later 


he went again, and, being a peer’s son, he was graduated as Master of Arts in 
1776 without examination. He studied law at Lincoln’s Inn, practiced law 
briefly, and was projected into Parliament at the age of twenty-one from a pocket 
borough controlled by Sir James Lowther. His maiden speech so well supported 
Burke’s proposal for economic reforms that Burke called him “not a chip of the 
old block but the old block itself.”6° 

Being a second son, he was allowed only £ 300 a year, with occasional help 
from his mother and uncles; these conditions encouraged a stoic simplicity in his 
conduct and character. He avoided marriage, having pledged himself indivisibly 
to the pursuit of power. He took no pleasure in gambling or the theater. Though 
he later used liquor in excess to dull his nerves after the tumult of politics, he 
earned a reputation for purity of life and incorruptibility of purpose; he could 
buy, but he could not be bought. He never sought wealth, and seldom made 
concessions to friendship; only an intimate few discovered, behind his cold 
aloofness and self-control, a friendly gaiety, even at times an affectionate 
tenderness. 

Early in 1782, when Lord North’s ministry was about to resign, “the boy,” as 
some members condescendingly called Pitt, included in one of his speeches a 
rather unusual announcement: “For myself, I could not expect to form part of a 
new administration; but were my doing so within my reach, I feel myself bound 
to declare that I never would accept a subordinate position”;®! that is, he would 
accept no place lower than the six or seven seats that constituted what came to 
be called the cabinet. When the new ministry offered to appoint him vice- 
treasurer of Ireland at £ 5,000 a year, he declined, and continued to live on his £ 
300. He was confident of advancement, and hoped to win it on his own merits; 
he worked hard, and became the best-informed man in the House on domestic 
politics, industry, and finance. A year after his proud pronouncement the King 
turned to him not merely to join but to head the government. No man before him 
had ever been chief minister at the age of twenty-four; and few ministers have 
left a deeper mark on English history. 


III. THE KING VERSUS PARLIAMENT 


George II completed his reign of thirty-three years with a decided distaste for 
English politics. “I am sick to death of all this foolish stuff, and wish with all my 
heart that the Devil may take all your bishops, and the Devil take your ministers, 
and the Devil take your Parliament, and the Devil take the whole island, 
provided I can get out of it and go to Hanover.”2 He found peace on October 
25, 1760, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


The accession of George III on the day of his grandfather’s death was 
welcomed enthusiastically by nearly all Englishmen except a few who still 
hankered after the Stuarts. He was twentytwo, handsome, industrious, and 
modest. (He was the first English king since Henry VI to omit in his title a claim 
to the sovereignty over France.) In his first address to Parliament he added, to 
the text prepared for him by his ministers, words that neither of his Hanoverian 
predecessors could have spoken: “Born and educated in this country, I glory in 
the name of Briton.” “The young King,” wrote Horace Walpole, “has all the 
appearance of being amiable. There is great grace to temper much dignity, and 
extreme good nature, which breaks out on all occasions.”©3 He added to his 
popularity by the proclamation that he issued on October 31 “for the 
encouragement of piety and virtue, and for preventing and punishing of vice, 
profaneness, and immorality.” In 1761 he married Princess Charlotte Sophia of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz; adjusting himself to her charmlessness, he begot fifteen 
children by her, and found no time for adultery. This was unprecedented for a 
Hanoverian king. 

He did not like the Seven Years’ War, then four years old, and felt that some 
adjustment could be made with France. William Pitt I, secretary of state for the 
Southern Department, and the dominant figure in the ministry of the Duke of 
Newcastle, insisted on continuing the war until France should be weakened 
beyond any likelihood of her challenging the empire that had been created by 
British victories in Canada and India; moreover, he urged, no peace should be 
made except in concert with England’s ally, Frederick the Great. In March, 
1761, the Earl of Bute was made secretary of state for the Northern Department, 
and proceeded with the plan for a separate peace. Pitt resisted in vain, and on 
October 5 he resigned. George mollified him with a pension of £ 3,000 for 
himself and his heir, and a peerage for his wife, who became Baroness of 
Chatham. Pitt (till 1766) refused a peerage for himself, since this would have 
excluded him from his favorite battlefield, the House of Commons. As he had 
spoken of pensions with scorn, he was severely criticized for accepting these 
emoluments, but they were less than he had earned, and others who had earned 
far less received far more. 

On May 26, 1762, the Duke of Newcastle gave up his post after forty-five 
years of prominence in politics. Three days later Bute succeeded him as chief 
minister. Now the purposes of the young King took form and drive. He and Bute 
considered it part of the royal prerogative to determine the major lines of policy, 
especially in foreign affairs. Furthermore, he was eager to break the hold which 
a few rich families had taken on the government. In 1761 an old Whig, William 
Pulteney, Earl of Bath, in an anonymous pamphlet, urged the King not to be 


content with the “shadow of royalty,” but to use his “legal prerogatives” to check 
the “illegal claims of factious oligarchy.”®4 

The majority in the House of Commons held that the King should choose his 
ministers from the acknowledged leaders of the party or faction victorious in the 
elections; George insisted on his legal right to choose his ministers regardless of 
party, with no restrictions except his responsibility to the nation.6° The Whigs 
had engineered the accession of the Hanoverian Elector to the throne of England; 
some Tories had negotiated with the exiled Stuarts; inevitably the first two 
Georges had taken only Whigs into their government; most of the Tories had 
retired to their estates. But in 1760 they accepted the new dynasty, and came in 
considerable number to offer their homage to the British-born King. George 
welcomed them, and saw no reason why he should not appoint able Tories, as 
well as able Whigs, to office. The Whigs protested that if the King were free to 
choose ministers and determine policy without responsibility to Parliament, the 
“Bill of Rights” of 1689 would be violated, the authority of the King would 
remount to the level claimed by Charles I, and the revolutions of 1642 and 1688 
would be nullified. The party system had its faults, but (the leaders argued) it 
was indispensable to responsible government; it offered to each ministry an 
opposition that watched it, criticized it, and (when the electors so desired) could 
replace it with men equipped to alter the direction of policy without disturbing 
the stability of the state. So the lines formed for the first major conflict of powers 
in the new reign. 

Bute bore the brunt of the battle. Criticism mostly spared the King, but not his 
mother; lampoons accused her of being Bute’s mistress; this calumny roused the 
King to uncompromising wrath. Bute concluded a separate peace with France, 
and to force Frederick’s acquiescence he ended England’s subsidies to Prussia; 
Frederick called him a scoundrel, and fought on. The English people, though 
glad to have the war ended, denounced the peace as too lenient to defeated 
France; Pitt fulminated against it, and predicted that France, with her navy left 
intact, would soon resume war on England—which she did in 1778. The House 
of Commons ratified the treaty, 319 to 65. George’s mother rejoiced that the 
royal will had prevailed; “Now,” she said, “my son is really King of England.”6® 

Hitherto the new sovereign had enjoyed a reputation for integrity. But when 
he saw that the Whigs were buying parliamentary votes, and were engaging 
journalists to attack his policies, he resolved to better the instruction. He used his 
funds and his power of patronage to induce authors like Smollett to defend the 
aims and actions of the ministry. Perhaps Bute had such services in view when, 
in July, 1762, he persuaded the King to give a pension to Samuel Johnson, and 
he was not disappointed. But no partisan of the minister could offset the clever 


diatribes of John Wilkes, the savage satires of Charles Churchill, or the 
anonymous vituperation of “Junius.” “Libels on the court, exceeding in audacity 
and rancor any that had been published for many years, now appeared daily, in 
both prose and verse.”67 

Parliament took the King’s money and gave him votes, but it disliked his 
chief minister as a Scot who had not risen to power through long service to some 
party in the House. Feeling against Scotland ran high in an England that still 
remembered the Scottish invasion of 1745. Moreover, Bute had given political 
plums to his countrymen: he had made Robert Adam court architect and Allan 
Ramsay court painter (ignoring Reynolds); he had pensioned John Home, the 
Scottish playwright, while refusing a professorship to Thomas Gray. The 
London populace expressed its feelings by hanging or burning a jackboot (as a 
pun for Bute), and by attacking the minister’s carriage; he had to hide his face 
when he attended the theater. A tax on cider alienated the rural population, and 
left Bute the most unpopular minister in English history. Unable to breast the 
torrent, broken in health and spirits, and realizing his unfitness for the agitation 
and intrigues of politics, Bute resigned (April 8, 1763), after less than a year as 
chief minister to the King. 

His successor, George Grenville, suffered three misfortunes: he was attacked 
in the press by the invincible John Wilkes (1763 f.); he put through Parliament 
(March, 1765) the Stamp Act that began the alienation of the American colonies; 
and George III had his first fit of insanity. The failure and resignation of Bute 
had broken the King’s nerves and resolution; his marriage had brought him no 
happiness; and Grenville was painfully independent, almost domineering. 
George soon recovered, but he no longer felt strong enough to resist the Whig 
oligarchy that controlled most of Parliament and the press. He compromised by 
inviting a Whig, the Marquis of Rockingham, to form a new ministry. 

Perhaps on suggestions from his secretary, Edmund Burke, the Marquis in a 
year put through Parliament several mollifying measures. The cider tax was 
abolished or modified; the stamp tax was repealed; a treaty with Russia furthered 
trade; the agitation over Wilkes was subdued; and apparently no bribery was 
used to advance this legislation. The King resented the repeal of the tax, and the 
concessions to Wilkes. On July 12, 1766, he dismissed the Rockingham 
ministry, offered a peerage to Pitt, and asked him to take charge of the 
government. Pitt agreed. 

But the “Great Commoner” had lost his health, almost his mind. Now he 
sacrificed what remained of his popularity by accepting ennoblement as Earl of 
Chatham, thereby abandoning his place in the House. He had some excuse: he 
felt too weak to bear the tensions and conflicts of the Commons; in the Lords he 
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would have more leisure and less strain. He took a relatively quiet post as lord of 
the privy seal, and allowed his friend, the Duke of Grafton, to fill the nominally 
pre-eminent post as first lord of the treasury. His colleagues, however, noted that 
he determined policy without consulting them, or over their opposition, and 
many were relieved when he went to Bath to seek some easing of his gout. He 
achieved this, but with drugs that disordered his mind. When he returned to 
London he was in no condition to attend to politics. In October, 1768, he 
resigned, and Grafton became chief minister. 

It was in this period of political anarchy (1766-68) that a group known as “the 
King’s Friends” associated themselves to further the aims of the King. They 
guided George in his distribution of favors for political support, and used every 
means to elect candidates, and advance ministers, pledged to the royal views. 
When Grafton enmeshed himself in difficulties and blunders they compounded 
his confusion until he resigned (January 27, 1770). On February 10 they 
achieved their greatest victory when Frederick North (known to us as Lord 
North, though he fell heir to this title only in 1790) began his twelve years of 
service as first lord of the treasury. 

North was a weak, but not a bad, man. It was his sense of loyalty and pity that 
kept him in office and earned him so unpleasant a place in history. Born to 
fortune as son of the Earl of Guilford, he received all the advantages of 
education and association, entered the House of Commons at the age of 
twentytwo, and kept his seat there for nearly forty years. He made many friends 
by his modesty, kindliness, affability, and humor.! But he followed the 
conservative side too, consistently to please anyone but the King. He supported 
the Stamp Act, the expulsion of Wilkes, and (until its last stages) the war with 
America. He defended the policies of George III even when he doubted their 
wisdom; he considered himself the agent of the King, not of the Parliament, 
much less of the people, and he seems to have been sincere in his conviction that 
the sovereign had the legal right to choose ministers and direct policy. Through 
North, and his tact in managing the House of Commons—and through the use of 
funds voted by Parliament—George III for a decade ruled England. Through his 
agents he bought seats and votes, sold pensions and posts, subsidized journalists, 
and tried to shackle the press. It is a measure of his courage and his obstinacy 
that it took a combination of John Wilkes, “Junius,” Burke, Fox, Sheridan, 
Franklin, and Washington to defeat him. 


IV. PARLIAMENT VERSUS THE PEOPLE 
We read in Gibbon’s Journal under September 23, 1762: 


Colonel Wilkes dined with us.... I scarcely ever met with a better companion. He has 
inexhaustible spirits, infinite wit and humor, and a great deal of knowledge, but is a thorough 
profligate in principle as in practice. His character is infamous, his life strained with every vice, and 
his conversation full of blasphemy and bawdy. These morals he glories in—for shame is a weakness 
he has long since surmounted. He told us himself that in this time of public dissension he was 
resolved to make his fortune.®9 


This was the view of a conservative who voted with the government in all his 
eight years as a member of the House of Commons, and who could not readily 
sympathize with a confessed and colorful enemy of Parliament and the King. 
Wilkes, however, would have admitted most of the indictment. He had discarded 
the ethics as well as the theology of Christianity, and enjoyed flaunting his 
hedonism in the face of M.P.s who shared his morals but were alarmed by his 
candor. 

John Wilkes was the son of a malt distiller in Clerkenwell, north London. He 
received a good education at Oxford and Leiden, enough to surprise Johnson 
with his knowledge of the classics and his “manners of a gentleman.”7? At 
twenty he married “a lady half as old again as myself,’ but “of a large 
fortune.””! She was a Dissenter given to a solemn piety; he took to drink and 
mistresses. About 1757 he joined Sir Francis Dashwood, Bubb Dodington, 
George Selwyn, the poet Charles Churchill, and the fourth Earl of Sandwich in a 
“Hell-Fire Club” that met in the old Cistercian Abbey of Medmenham on the 
banks of the Thames near Marlow. There, as “the Mad Monks of Medmenham,” 
they caricatured Roman Catholic rites by celebrating a “Black Mass” to Satan, 
and indulging their profane and Priapean bent.72 

Through the influence of his associates, and by the expenditure of £ 7,000, 
Wilkes was elected M.P. for Aylesbury (1757). He attached himself at first to the 
elder Pitt, and, after 1760, to the foes of Bute. As Bute was subsidizing 
Smollett’s journal The Briton, Wilkes, aided by Churchill, began in June, 1762, a 
counter weekly, The North Briton, which gained a wide readership through the 
verve and wit of its style, and the virulence of its attacks upon the ministry. In 
one number he denied at length—i.e., he spread—the rumor that Bute had made 
a mistress of the King’s mother. In No. 45 (April 23, 1763) he inveighed against 
Bute for violating England’s agreement with Prussia by concluding a separate 
peace with France, and for pretending, in a “speech from the throne” presented 
by the minister in the name of the King, that this treaty had the sanction of 
Frederick the Great. 


This week has given the public the most abandoned instance of ministerial effrontery ever 
attempted ... on mankind. The minister’s speech of last Tuesday is not to be paralleled in the annals 
of this country. I am in doubt whether the imposition is greater on the sovereign or on the nation. 


Every friend of his country must lament that a prince of so many great and amiable qualities ... can 
be brought to give the sanction of his sacred name to the most odious measures, and to the most 
unjustifiable public declarations.... 1 am sure all foreigners, especially the King of Prussia, will hold 
the minister in contempt and abhorrence. He had made our sovereign declare: “My expectations 
have been fully answered by the happy effects which the several allies of my crown have derived 
from the Definitive Treaty. The powers at war with my good brother the King of Prussia have been 
induced to agree to such terms of accommodation as that great prince has approved.” The infamous 
fallacy of this whole sentence is apparent to all mankind, for it is known that the King of Prussia ... 
was basely deserted by the Scottish prime minister of England.... As to the “entire approbation” of 
Parliament which is so vainly boasted of, the world knows how that was obtained. The large debt on 
the Civil List ... shows pretty clearly the transactions of the winter.73 


Though Wilkes had interpreted the “King’s speech” as really Bute’s, George 
III took the article as a personal affront, and ordered Lords Halifax and 
Egremont, then secretaries of state, to arrest all persons involved in the 
publication of The North Briton’s No. 45. They issued a general warrant—i.e., 
one not naming the persons to be apprehended; and on its vague terms forty-nine 
persons were imprisoned, including Wilkes (April 30, 1763), despite his claim of 
immunity as a member of Parliament. Williams, printer of the journal, was put in 
the pillory, but a crowd cheered him as a martyr and raised £ 200 for his relief. 
Wilkes applied to the Court of Common Pleas for a writ of habeas corpus, 
obtained it, argued his case, and won from Chief Justice Charles Pratt (a friend 
of Pitt) an order for his release on the ground that his arrest violated 
parliamentary privilege. Wilkes sued Halifax and others for illegal arrest and 
property injury, and obtained £ 5,000 in damages. Pratt’s condemnation of 
general warrants ended an abuse almost as obnoxious to Britons as lettres de 
cachet to the French. 

Tempting fate, Wilkes collaborated with Thomas Potter (son of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury) in composing an Essay on Woman as a poetic parody 
of Pope’s Essay on Man. It was a medley of obscenity and blasphemy, equipped 
with learned notes in the same key, ascribed to Bishop William Warburton, who 
had added notes to Pope’s poem. The little piece was printed by Wilkes’s press 
in his own home; it was not published, but thirteen copies were struck off for a 
few friends. The King’s ministers secured the proof sheets, and persuaded the 
Earl of Sandwich to read them to the House of Lords. The Earl did (November 
15), to the amusement of the peers, who knew his reputation for profligacy. 
Walpole tells us that they “could not keep their countenance””4 as Sandwich 
proceeded, but they agreed that the poem was “a scandalous, obscene, and 
impious libel,” and asked the King to prosecute Wilkes for blasphemy. When 
Sandwich told Wilkes that he would die either on the gallows or from venereal 


disease, Wilkes answered, “That depends, my Lord, on whether I embrace your 
principles or your mistress.”75 

On that same November 15 Wilkes rose in the Commons to enter a complaint 
of breach of privilege in his arrest. He was voted down, and Parliament ordered 
the hangman to publicly burn No. 45 of The North Briton. On the seventeenth 
Samuel Martin, who had been abused in that issue, challenged Wilkes to a duel. 
They met in Hyde Park; Wilkes was seriously wounded, and was bedded for a 
month. The people of London condemned Martin as a hired assassin; they rioted 
when the hangman tried to burn No. 45; “Wilkes and liberty!” and “Number 
Forty-five” became watchwords of a rising popular rebellion against both King 
and Parliament.” After a frenzied Scot tried to kill him, Wilkes left for France 
(December 26). On January 19, 1764, he was formally expelled from Parliament. 
On February 21 he was judged guilty, in the Court of King’s Bench, for 
reprinting No. 45 and for printing the Essay on Woman; he was summoned to 
appear for sentencing; he did not come, and on November 1 he was declared an 
outlaw. 

For four years Wilkes wandered in France and Italy, fearing life 
imprisonment if he returned to England. In Rome he saw much of Winckelmann; 
in Naples he met Boswell, who found him interesting company. “His lively and 
energetic sallies on moral questions gave to my spirits a not unpleasant 
agitation.””7 On the way back to Paris Wilkes visited Voltaire at Ferney, and 
charmed the wittiest man in Europe with his wit. 

The return of the liberals to power under Rockingham and Grafton led Wilkes 
to hope for a pardon. He received private assurances that he would not be 
molested if he remained quiet. He returned to England (1768), and announced 
his candidacy for Parliament from London. Losing that contest, he sought 
election from Middlesex, and received a substantial plurality after a riotous 
campaign; that county, largely urbanized (it now includes northwest London), 
was known for its radical leanings and its hostility to the rising capitalism. On 
April 20 Wilkes submitted to the court, expecting to have his sentence of 
outlawry annulled; it was, but he was condemned to a fine of £ 1,000 and 
imprisonment for twentytwo months. An angry crowd rescued him from the 
officers and bore him in triumph through the streets of London. Having escaped 
from his admirers, he gave himself up to jail in St. George’s Fields. A mob 
assembled there on May 10 and proposed to free him again. Soldiers fired upon 
the rioters; five were killed, fifteen wounded. 

On February 4, 1769, the House of Commons again expelled him; Middlesex 
again elected him (February 16); he was again expelled; Middlesex again elected 
him (April 13), this time by a vote of 1,143 to 296 for Henry Luttrell; Parliament 


gave the seat to Luttrell on the ground that Wilkes, having been expelled from 
Parliament, was legally disqualified during the tenure of that Parliament. Luttrell 
was attacked as he left the House; he did not dare appear on the streets.78 
Seventeen counties and many boroughs sent up addresses to the throne, 
complaining that the rights of freeholders to choose their representatives in the 
House of Commons had been flagrantly violated. The King, who had vigorously 
supported the expulsions, ignored the petitions, whereupon one member, Colonel 
Isaac Barré, said in Parliament that disregard of petitions “might teach the 
people to think of assassination.”79: !! John Home Tooke, a young parson who 
had surrendered his faith to the charm of Voltaire, unfrocked himself and 
declared, after the repeated disbarments of Wilkes, that he would dye his 
(ministerial) black coat red. 

Tooke led in organizing the Society of Supporters of the Bill of Rights 
(1769), whose immediate purpose was to free Wilkes from jail, pay his debts, 
and restore him to Parliament. In public meetings it agitated for the dissolution 
of the current Parliament as irreclaimably corrupt, and as unresponsive to the 
general will; it called for annual Parliaments elected by universal adult male 
suffrage, and for the responsibility of ministries to Parliament in their policies 
and expenditures.8° Every candidate for Parliament should take oath never to 
accept any form of bribe, nor any post or pension or other emolument from the 
Crown; and every member must defend the views of his constituents even if 
contrary to his own. The grievances of Ireland should be redressed, and the 
American colonies should alone have the right to tax their people.®1 

In July, 1769, William Beckford, as lord mayor of London, and the city’s 
“livery,” or uniformed officials, presented to the King an address censuring the 
conduct of his ministers as subverting the constitution on which the house of 
Hanover had been given the throne of England. On March 14, 1770, they sent up 
to the King a remonstrance that used the language of revolution: “Under the 
secret and malign influence which, through each successive administration, has 
defeated every good and suggested every bad intention, the majority of the 
House of Commons have deprived your people of their dearest rights. They have 
done a deed more ruinous in its consequences than the levying of ship money by 
Charles I, or the pensioning power assumed by James II.”82 It appealed to the 
King to restore “constitutional government, ... remove those evil ministers 
forever from your councils,’®? and dissolve the present Parliament. The 
infuriated monarch, laying his hand on his sword, exclaimed, “Sooner than yield 
to a dissolution, I will have recourse to this.”84 London, rather than Paris, 
seemed near to revolution in 1770. 


Into this fiery vortex of politics “Junius” dropped the most incendiary letters 
in the history of England. He kept his identity so secret, even from his 
publishers, that to this day no one knows who he was, though most guesses name 
Sir Philip Francis, whom we shall meet as the unrelenting foe of Warren 
Hastings. The author had already signed some letters “Lucius,” some “Brutus”; 
now he took the middle name of that Lucius Junius Brutus who, according to 
Livy, had deposed a king (c. 510 B.c.) and founded the Roman Republic. The 
virile command of English in these letters indicates that “Junius“ had the 
education, if not the manners, of a gentleman. He was probably a man of means, 
for he took no money for the letters, whose force and sting profitably enlarged 
the circulation of The Public Advertiser, in which they appeared from November 
21, 1768, to January 21, 1772. 

In a “Dedication to the English Nation,” which he prefixed to the collected 
Letters of Junius (1772), the author proclaimed his purpose to “assert the 
freedom of election, and vindicate your exclusive right to choose your 
representatives.” He took as his starting point the repeated disbarment of Wilkes, 
and the arrest, by a general warrant, of everybody connected with The North 
Briton’s No. 45. “The liberty of the press is the Palladium of all the civil, 
political, and religious rights of an Englishman; and the right of juries ... is an 
essential part of our constitution.” From this standpoint the author reviewed the 
foundations of the British government. “The power of the King, Lords, and 
Commons is not an arbitrary power. They are the trustees, not the owners, of the 
estate. The fee simple is in us.... I am persuaded you will not leave it to the 
choice of seven hundred persons, notoriously corrupted by the Crown, whether 
seven million of their equals shall be freemen or slaves.”85 

Junius proceeded to charge the administration of Grafton (1768-70) with 
selling offices and corrupting Parliament by favors and bribes. Here the attack 
became direct, and rose to such heat as to suggest a resolve to avenge some 
personal injury or affront. 


Come forward, thou virtuous minister, and tell the world by what interest Mr. Hine has been 
recommended to so extraordinary a mark of his Majesty’s favor; what was the price of the patent he 
has bought? ... You are basely setting up the royal patronage to auction. ... Do you think it possible 
such enormities should escape without impeachment? It is indeed highly your interest to maintain 
the present House of Commons. Having sold the nation in gross, they will undoubtedly protect you 
in the detail, for while they patronize your crimes, they feel for their own.86 


The attack continued long after Grafton had resigned, as in the letter of June 22, 
1771: 


I cannot, with any decent appearance of propriety, call you the meanest and the basest fellow in 
the Kingdom. I protest, my Lord, I do not think you so. You will have a dangerous rival in that kind 
of fame ... as long as there is one man living who thinks you worthy of his confidence, and fit to be 
trusted with any share in his government. 


This seemed to name George III himself as “the basest fellow in the Kingdom.” 
Already, in Letter xxxv, Junius had proposed to attack the King “with dignity 
and firmness, but not with respect”: “Sir, it is the misfortune of your life ... that 
you should never have been acquainted with the language of truth until you 
heard it in the complaints of your people. It is not, however, too late to correct 
the error of your education.” Junius advised George to dismiss his Tory 
ministers, and to allow Wilkes to hold the seat to which he had been elected. 
“The Prince, while he plumes himself upon the security of his title to the crown, 
should remember that as it was acquired by one revolution, it may be lost by 
another.”87 

Henry Woodfall, who published this letter in The Public Advertiser, was 
arrested on a charge of seditious libel. The jury, reflecting the feelings of the 
middle class, refused to convict him, and he was released on payment of costs. 
Junius had now reached the apex of his temerity and power. But the King stood 
his ground, and strengthened his position by giving the chief ministry to the 
amiable and immovable Lord North. Junius continued his letters till 1772, and 
then left the field. We note that in 1772 Sir Philip Francis left the War Office (of 
whose affairs Junius had shown intimate knowledge), and departed for India. 

The letters belong to the literary as well as the political history of England, 
for they are a living example of the style to which many British statesmen could 
rise, or stoop, when passion inflamed—and anonymity protected—them. Here is 
sterling English alloyed with abuse, but the abuse itself is often a masterpiece of 
subtle thrust or piercing epigram. There is no mercy here, no generosity, no 
thought that the accuser’s own party shared in sin and guilt with the accused. We 
sympathize with Sir William Draper, who, answering Junius’ letter of January 
21, 1769, wrote: “The kingdom swarms with such numbers of felonious robbers 
of private character and virtue that no honest man is safe, especially as these 
cowardly base assassins stab in the dark, without having the courage to sign their 
real names to their malevolent, wicked productions.” 


The passage of the British press to ever greater freedom and influence was 
marked by another conflict in these years. Toward 1768 some newspapers began 
to print reports of the major speeches delivered in Parliament. Most of these 
reports were partisan and inaccurate, some were imaginary, some were 
scurrilous. In February, 1771, Colonel George Onslow complained to the House 


of Commons that a journal had referred to him as “the little scoundrel” and “that 
paltry insignificant insect.” On March 12 the House ordered the arrest of the 
printers. They resisted, arrested their would-be captors, and brought them before 
two aldermen (one of whom was Wilkes) and the Lord Mayor, Brass Crosby. 
The latter voided the attempted apprehension of the printers on the ground that 
the charters of the city forbade the arrest of a Londoner except on warrant issued 
by a city magistrate. The Lord Mayor was committed to the Tower by order of 
Parliament, but the populace rose in his support, attacked the carriages of M.P.s, 
threatened the ministers, hissed the King, and invaded the House of Commons. 
The Lord Mayor was released, and was acclaimed by an immense crowd. 
Newspapers resumed their reports of parliamentary debates; Parliament ceased 
to prosecute the printers. In 1774 Luke Hansard, with the consent of Parliament, 
began to publish with promptness and accuracy the Journals of the House of 
Commons, and he continued these till his death in 1828. 

This historic victory of the British press affected the character of 
parliamentary debates, and contributed to make the second half of the eighteenth 
century the golden age of English eloquence. Orators became more cautious, 
perhaps more dramatic, when they felt that they were being heard throughout the 
British Isles. Some advance toward democracy was inevitable now that political 
information and intelligence were more widely spread. The business class, the 
intellectual community, and the rising radicals found in the press a voice that 
became increasingly bold and effective, until it subdued monarchy itself. 
Electors could know now how well their representatives had defended them and 
their interests in the making and unmaking of laws. Corruption continued, but 
diminished, for it could be more openly exposed. The press became a third force 
that could sometimes hold the balance between classes in the nation or parties in 
Parliament. Men who could buy or control newspapers became as powerful as 
ministers. 

The new freedom, like most liberties, was frequently abused. Sometimes it 
became the instrument of aims more selfish and partisan, of opposition coarser 
and more violent, than any that had appeared in Parliament; then it deserved the 
name that Chatham gave it—‘“a chartered libertine.”®9 In its turn it had to be 
chastened by a fourth voice, public opinion, of which, however, the press was 
partly the source, often the seducer, sometimes the voice. Armed with broader 
knowledge, untitled men and women began to speak out on the policies and 
methods of the government; they gathered in public meetings, and their debates 
occasionally rivaled those of Parliament in influence on history. Now money as 
well as birth could claim the right to rule; and occasionally, between the 
combatants, the people would be heard. 


Wilkes was released from jail on April 17, 1770. Many houses were 
illuminated as for a festival, and the Lord Mayor displayed before his Mansion 
House a sign bearing the word LIBERTY in letters three feet high.99 Soon Wilkes 
was elected alderman, then lord mayor, and in 1774 he was again sent to 
Parliament by Middlesex. Now the Commons did not dare refuse him his seat, 
and he kept it through all elections till 1790. He led a small group of “radicals” 
in Parliament, who urged parliamentary reform and the enfranchisement of the 
“lower orders.” 


Every free agent in this kingdom should, in my wish, be represented in Parliament. The mean and 
insignificant boroughs, so emphatically styled the rotten part of our constitution, should be lopped 
off, and the rich, populous trading towns—Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, and others— 
be permitted to send deputies to the great council of the nation.... I wish, Sir, an English Parliament 
to speak the free, unbiased sense of the body’ of the English people.9! 


Parliament waited fifty-six years to accept these reforms. 

Wilkes refused to stand for reelection in 1790, and retired into private life. He 
died in 1797, aged seventy, as poor as he was born, for he had been scrupulously 
honest in all his offices.92 


V. ENGLAND VERSUS AMERICA 


In 1750 the population of the English colonies in North America was 
approximately 1,750,000; the population of England and Wales was some 
6,140,000.93 As the rate of growth in the colonies was much higher than in the 
mother country, it was only a matter of time when the offspring would rebel 
against the parent. Montesquieu had predicted this in 1730, even to specifying 
that the break would be caused by British restrictions on American trade. The 
Marquis d’Argenson, about 1747, foretold that the colonies would rise against 
England, form a republic, and become one of the great powers. Vergennes, soon 
after England had taken Canada from France in the Seven Years’ War, told an 
English traveler: “England will soon repent of having removed the only check 
that could keep her colonies in awe. They stand no longer in need of her 
protection. She will call upon them to contribute to the burdens they have helped 
to bring upon her, and they will answer by striking off all dependence.”94 

The British Crown claimed authority to veto laws passed by the colonial 
assemblies. It did not often use that power; but when the Assembly of South 
Carolina, “sensible of the great social and political danger arising from the 
enormous multiplication of Negroes in the colony,” passed a law imposing a 
heavy duty upon the importation of slaves, the law was rescinded by the Crown, 
for “the slave trade was one of the most lucrative branches of English 


commerce.”9° In economic matters Parliament assumed the right to legislate for 
all the British Empire, and usually its acts favored the motherland at the expense 
of the colonies. Its aim was to make America a source of articles not readily 
produced in England, and a market for British manufactured goods.%° It 
discouraged the growth of colonial industries that would compete with 
England’s. It forbade the colonists to manufacture cloth, hats, leather wares, or 
iron products;9’ so the Earl of Chatham, otherwise so friendly to the colonies, 
declared that he would not allow a single nail to be made in America without the 
permission of Parliament.9° The colonies were forbidden to set up steel furnaces 
or rolling mills. 

Many checks were put upon American merchants. They could ship goods 
only in British vessels; they could sell tobacco, cotton, silk, coffee, sugar, rice, 
and many other articles only to British dominions; they could import goods from 
the European Continent only after these had first been landed in England, had 
paid a port duty, and had been transferred to British vessels. To protect the 
export of English woolens to American colonies, colonial merchants were 
prohibited from selling colonial woolens outside the colony that had produced 
them.99 A heavy tax was laid by Parliament (1733) upon American imports of 
sugar or molasses from any but British sources. The colonists, especially in 
Massachusetts, evaded some of these regulations by smuggling, and by secret 
selling of American products to foreign nations, even to the French during the 
Seven Years’ War. Of 1,500,000 pounds of tea imported yearly into the 
American colonies, only some ten per cent conformed to the requirement of 
passing through English ports.19° Much of the whiskey produced by the sixty- 
three distilleries of Massachusetts in 1750 used sugar and molasses smuggled in 
from the French West Indies.101 

In justification of the restrictions, the British pointed out that other European 
nations, to protect or reward their own people, laid similar restraints upon their 
colonies; that many American products enjoyed a virtual monopoly of the 
English market through their exemption from import dues; and that England 
deserved some economic return for the cost of the protection which her navy 
gave to colonial shipping, and which her armies gave to the colonists against the 
French and the Indians in America. The expulsion of French power from 
Canada, and of Spanish power from Florida, had freed the English from dangers 
that had long troubled them. England felt warranted in asking America to help 
her pay off the enormous debt—£ 140,000,000—which Great Britain had 
incurred in the Seven Years’ War. The colonists replied that they had furnished 
twenty thousand troops for that war, and had themselves incurred a debt of £ 
2,500,000. 
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In any case England decided to tax the colonies. In March, 1765, Grenville 
proposed to Parliament that all colonial legal documents, all bills, diplomas, 
playing cards, bonds, deeds, mortgages, insurance policies, and newspapers be 
required to bear a stamp for which a fee would have to be paid to the British 
government. Patrick Henry in Virginia, Samuel Adams in Massachusetts, 
advised rejection of the tax on the ground that by tradition—Magna Carta, the 
Great Rebellion against Charles I, the “Bill of Rights’—Englishmen could justly 
be taxed only with their consent or the consent of their authorized 
representatives. How, then, could English colonials be taxed by a Parliament in 
which they had no representation? Britons answered that difficulties of travel 
and communication made American representation in Parliament impracticable; 
and they pointed out that millions of adult Englishmen had for centuries loyally 
accepted taxation by Parliament though they had had no vote in electing it; they 
felt what Americans should feel—that they were virtually represented in 
Parliament, because its members considered themselves as representing the 
whole British Empire. 

The colonists were not convinced. Since Parliament had retained the power of 
taxing as the fulcrum of control over the king, so the colonies defended their 
exclusive right to tax themselves as the only alternative to financial oppression 
by men whom they had never seen, and who had never touched American soil. 
Lawyers evaded the requirement to use stamped documents; some newspapers 
carried a death’s head where the stamp should have appeared; Americans began 
to boycott British goods; merchants canceled orders for British products, and 
some refused payment of their debts to England till the Stamp Act should be 
repealed.!02 Colonial maidens pledged themselves to accept no suitors who 
would not denounce the Stamp Act.!93 Popular resentment rose to the pitch of 
rioting in several cities; in New York the governor (appointed by the King) was 
hanged in effigy; in Boston the home of the lieutenant governor, Thomas 
Hutchinson, was burned down; the distributors of the stamps were forced, under 
threat of hanging, to resign their offices. Feeling the boycott, British merchants 
called for a repeal of the act; petitions were sent to the government from 
London, Bristol, Liverpool, and other cities, stating that without repeal many 
English manufacturers would be ruined; already thousands of workers had been 
dismissed because of lack of orders from America. Perhaps it was in recognition 
of these appeals that Pitt, after a long illness, made a dramatic return to 
Parliament, and declared (January 14, 1766), “It is my opinion that this kingdom 
has no right to lay a tax upon the colonies.” He ridiculed the “idea that the 
colonies are virtually represented in the House.” When George Grenville 


interrupted and implied that Pitt was encouraging sedition, Pitt answered 
defiantly, “I rejoice that America has resisted.” 194 

On March 18 Lord Rockingham persuaded Parliament to repeal the stamp 
tax. To appease “the King’s Friends” he added to the repeal a “declaratory act” 
reaffirming the authority of the king, with the consent of Parliament, to make 
laws binding on the colonies, and the authority of Parliament to tax the British 
colonies. The Americans accepted the repeal, and ignored the declaratory act. 
Reconciliation now seemed possible. But in July the Rockingham ministry fell, 
and in the Grafton ministry that followed it the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Charles Townshend, renewed the attempt to make the colonies pay for the 
administrative and military forces needed to protect them against internal 
disorder or external attack. On May 13, 1767, he proposed to Parliament that 
new duties be laid upon glass, lead, paper, and tea imported into America. The 
revenue from these imposts was to be used by the King to pay the salaries of the 
governors and judges appointed by him for America; any surplus would be 
directed to maintain the British troops there. Parliament approved. Townshend 
died a few months later. 

The Americans resisted the new duties as disguised taxation. They had kept 
the royal troops and governors under control by making them largely dependent 
for their sustenance upon funds voted by the colonial assemblies; to surrender 
this power of the purse to the King would be to yield the direction of the 
American government to royal authority. The assemblies united in urging a 
renewed boycott of British goods. Efforts to collect the new duties were 
violently resisted. Lord North sought a compromise by canceling all the 
Townshend imposts except for a threepence-per-pound duty on tea. The colonies 
relaxed their boycott, but resolved to drink only such tea as had been smuggled 
in. When three ships of the East India Company tried to land 298 chests of tea at 
Boston, half a hundred irate colonials, disguised as Mohawk Indians, boarded 
the vessels, overpowered the crews, and emptied the cargoes into the sea 
(December 16, 1773). Riots in other American ports frustrated further efforts to 
bring in the company’s tea. 

The rest of the story belongs mostly to America, but the part played in it by 
British statesmen, orators, writers, and public opinion forms a vital element in 
the history of England. Just as in America a numerous and active minority called 
for loyalty to the mother country and its government, so in England, while the 
public generally supported the martial measures of Lord North’s ministry, a 
minority, represented in Parliament by Chatham, Burke, Fox, Horace Walpole, 
and Wilkes, labored for peace on terms favorable to America. Some saw in this 
division of English opinion a revival of the opposition between Royalists and 


Parliamentarians in 1642. The Anglican Church fully supported the war against 
the colonies; so did the Methodists, following Wesley’s lead; but many other 
Dissenters regretted the conflict, for they remembered that a majority of the 
colonists had come from Dissenting groups. Gibbon agreed with Johnson in 
condemning the colonies, but David Hume, nearing death, warned Britain that 
the attempt to coerce America would lead to disaster.1°5 The business interests 
veered to support of the King as war orders brought them profits. War, Burke 
mourned, “is indeed become a substitute for commerce. ... Great orders for 
provisions and stores of all kinds ... keep up the spirits of the mercantile world, 
and induce them to consider the American war not so much their calamity as 
their resource.” 106 

The liberals feared that the war would strengthen the Tories against the 
Whigs, and the King against Parliament; one liberal, the Duke of Richmond, 
thought of moving to France to escape royal despotism.!9” George III gave some 
excuse for such fears. He took full charge of the war, even of its military details; 
Lord North and the other ministers, often against their private judgment, obeyed 
the royal lead. The King felt that if the Americans succeeded England would 
face revolt in other colonies, and would finally be confined to its island. The Earl 
of Chatham, however, warned Parliament that the forcible suppression of 
America would be a victory for the principles of Charles I and James II. On 
November 20, 1777, when British armies had suffered many defeats in America, 
and France was sending subsidies to the colonies, Chatham, coming to the House 
of Lords as if from the grave, heard with mounting impatience the ministerial 
“address from the throne,” and rose to make one of the greatest speeches in the 
records of British eloquence. Here history and literature unite: 


I rise, my lords, to declare my sentiments on this most solemn and serious subject.... | cannot 
concur in a blind and servile address which approves, and endeavors to sanctify, the monstrous 
measures that have heaped disgrace and misfortune upon us—that have brought ruin to our doors. 
This, my lords, is a perilous and tremendous moment! It is not a time for adulation. The smoothness 
of flattery cannot now avail... It is now necessary to instruct the throne in the language of truth. ... 
This, my lords, is our duty; it is the proper function of this noble assembly, sitting upon our honors 
in this House, the hereditary council of the Crown. And who is the minister—where is the minister 
—that has dared to suggest to the throne the contrary, unconstitutional language this day delivered 
from it? The accustomed language from the throne has been application to Parliament for advice. ... 
But on this day, and in this extreme momentous exigency, no reliance is reposed on our 
constitutional counsels, no advice is asked from the sober and enlightened care of Parliament, but 
the Crown, from itself and by itself, declares an unalterable determination to pursue measures ... 
dictated and forced upon us, ... which have reduced this late flourishing Empire to ruin and 
contempt. “But yesterday, and England might have stood against the world; now none so poor to do 
her reverence.” . .. 


My lords, you cannot conquer America. ... You may swell every expense and every effort still 
more extravagantly; pile and accumulate every assistance you can buy or borrow; traffic and barter 
with every little pitiful German prince that sells and sends his subjects to the shambles . . .; your 
efforts are forever vain and impotent—doubly so from this mercenary aid on which you rely, for it 
irritates, to an incurable resentment, the minds of your enemies.... If I were an American, as I am an 
Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed in my country, I never would lay down my arms— 
never—nevernever! 108 


Burke used all his powers of reasoning in the effort to dissuade Parliament 
and the ministry from a policy of force against America. From 1774 to 1780 he 
represented in Parliament the city of Bristol, whose merchants at first opposed 
war with America;1!09 he was also at this time a salaried agent of the state of New 
York.!10 He did not, like Chatham, deny the right of Parliament to tax the 
colonies, and he did not support the appeal of the colonists to abstract theories of 
“natural right.” He brought the question down to where hardheaded men of 
action could understand him: Was it practical to tax America? In his speech on 
American taxation (April 19, 1774) he condemned not only the Townshend Acts 
but the threepence tax on tea; he warned that if taxes were added to the industrial 
and commercial restrictions already laid upon America the colonists would 
persist in a revolt that would break up the nascent British Empire and tarnish the 
prestige of the Parliament. 

Beaten on this issue, he renewed, on March 22, 1775, his plea for 
conciliation. He pointed out that trade with America had grown tenfold between 
1704 and 1772, 111 and he asked was it wise to disrupt, perhaps sacrifice, that 
commerce with war. He feared that war with the colonies would leave England 
open to attack by a foreign enemy; this happened in 1778. He agreed that 
American representation in Parliament was made impracticable by the sea; 
opposuit natura; he asked only that England rely not upon taxation but upon 
voluntary grants from the colonial assemblies; such grants might well exceed the 
proceeds of direct taxation after the costs of forcible collection had been 
deducted.112 

His motion to this effect was rejected 270 to 78, but he had the solace of 
winning to his cause the eloquence and skill of Charles James Fox; so began a 
friendship cemented by the American Revolution and sundered by the French. 
Gibbon called Fox’s speech of October 31, 1776, the most masterly that he had 
ever heard, and Horace Walpole declared it “one of his [Fox’s] finest and most 
animated orations.”!15 Walpole ranged himself on the side of conciliation; he 
deplored the collapse of British statesmanship under Lord North; and on 
September 11, 1775, he wrote to Horace Mann: 


The Parliament is to meet on the 20th of next month and vote 26,000 seamen. What a paragraph 
of blood is there! With what torments must liberty be preserved in America! In England what can 
save it? Oh, mad, mad England! What frenzy, to throw away its treasures, lay waste its empire of 
wealth, and sacrifice its freedom, that its prince may be the arbitrary lord of boundless deserts in 
America, and of an impoverished, depopulated, and thence insignificant island in Europe! 114 


Not the fervor of Chatham, Burke, and Fox, but the victories and diplomacies 
of the colonies persuaded the English people, and then their government, to 
thoughts of peace. Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga (October 17, 1777) was the 
turning point; for the first time England appreciated Chatham’s warning, “You 
cannot conquer America.” When France recognized the “United States of 
America,” and joined in war against England (February 6, 1778), the judgment 
of French statesmen confirmed Chatham’s, and the weight of French arms and of 
a restored French navy was added to the burden borne by the British nation. 
Lord North himself lost heart, and begged permission to resign; the King, 
loading him with gifts, bade him stay on. 

Many prominent Englishmen now felt that only a government led by the Earl 
of Chatham could win the colonies back from the French alliance to union with 
England. But George would not hear of it. “I solemnly declare,” he told North, 
“that nothing shall bring me to treat personally with Lord Chatham.”!15 The Earl 
came to the House of Lords for the last time on April 7, 1778, supported by 
crutches and his son William, his face ghastly with the nearness of death, his 
voice so weak as to be barely heard. Again he counseled conciliation, but stood 
out “against the dismemberment of this ancient and most noble monarchy” by a 
grant of independence to America.!!6 The Duke of Richmond answered that only 
by such a grant could America be won away from France. Chatham tried to rise 
and speak again, but he collapsed in an apoplectic fit. He died on May 11, 1778. 
Parliament voted him a public funeral, with a tomb and monument in 
Westminster Abbey. He was, by general consent, the greatest Englishman of his 
time. 

Events hurried to complete the catastrophe that he had predicted. In June, 
1779, Spain joined France in war against England; it laid siege to Gibraltar, and 
sent its fleet to share in the attack upon British shipping. In August a combined 
flotilla of sixty French and Spanish vessels entered the English Channel; 
England feverishly prepared to resist invasion; sickness disabled the hostile fleet 
and compelled it to retire to Brest. In March, 1780, Russia, Denmark, and 
Sweden united in a “Declaration of Armed Neutrality,” which vowed to resist 
England’s practice of boarding neutral vessels in search of enemy goods; soon 
other neutrals signed the declaration. English search of Dutch vessels continued; 
it found evidence of secret agreements between the city of Amsterdam and an 


American negotiator. England demanded the punishment of the Amsterdam 
officials; the Dutch government refused; England declared war (December, 
1780). Now almost all the Baltic and Atlantic states were allied against the 
England that only recently had ruled the seas. 

The mood of Parliament reflected the multiplication of disasters. Resentment 
was mounting against the King’s frustration of his minister’s desire to end the 
war. On April 6, 1780, John Dunning had offered to the House of Commons a 
motion declaring “that the influence of the Crown has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished”; the motion was approved by a vote of 233 to 215. 
On January 23, 1781, the younger Pitt took his seat in the House; in his second 
speech he denounced the war with America as “most accursed, wicked, 
barbarous, cruel, unnatural, unjust, and diabolical.”!!” Fox joyfully welcomed 
Pitt to the ranks of the opposition, not foreseeing that this youth was soon to be 
his strongest foe. 

On October 19, 1781, Lord Cornwallis surrendered to Washington at 
Yorktown. “Oh, God, it is all over!” exclaimed Lord North, but the King insisted 
that the war must go on. In February and March, 1782, news came that Minorca 
had been taken by the Spaniards, and several West Indian islands by the French. 
Public meetings throughout England clamored for peace. North’s majority in the 
Commons fell to twentytwo, to nineteen, to one—on a motion “that the House 
could no longer repose confidence in the present ministers” (March 15, 1782); 
this set an historic precedent for Parliament’s procedure in forcing a change of 
ministry. On March 18 North wrote to George III a letter telling him, in effect, 
that both the royal policy toward America and the attempt to establish the 
supremacy of the king over Parliament had failed. 


Your Majesty is well apprized that in this country the Prince on the throne cannot, with prudence, 
oppose the deliberate resolution of the House of Commons. ... The Parliament have uttered their 
sentiments, and their sentiments, whether just or erroneous, must ultimately prevail. Your Majesty 
... can lose no honor if you yield.118 


On March 20, 1782, after twelve years of patient service and submission, 
Lord North resigned. George III, his spirit broken, wrote a letter of abdication, 
but did not send it. He accepted a ministry of triumphant liberals: Rockingham, 
the Earl of Shelburne, Charles James Fox, Burke, and Sheridan. When 
Rockingham died (July 1), Shelburne succeeded him as first lord of the treasury. 
Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, disliking Shelburne, resigned. Shelburne proceeded to 
arrange a treaty of peace (Paris, November 30, 1782; Paris and Versailles, 
January 20 and September 3, 1783) that surrendered Minorca and Florida to 
Spain, and Senegal to France, and acknowledged not only the independence of 


the American colonies but their right to all the territory between the Alleghenies, 
Florida, the Mississippi, and the Great Lakes. 

The English people had been eager for peace, but they resented the cession of 
so much terrain to the colonies. Criticism of Shelburne reached such bitterness 
that he submitted his resignation (February 24, 1783). As the quarrel between 
Shelburne and Fox had divided the liberal Whigs into factions neither of which 
was strong enough to control Parliament, Fox agreed to form a coalition ministry 
with his old enemy Lord North. Burke again became paymaster of the forces. 
Sheridan, who was always in debt, was made secretary of the treasury. Both Fox 
and Burke had for some time been studying the behavior of Englishmen in India, 
and that country now replaced America as the most urgent problem in British 
politics. 


VI. ENGLAND AND INDIA 


The British East India Company had been reorganized in 1709 as the “United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies.” Its charter from 
the British government entitled it to a monopoly of British trade with India. It 
was managed by a chairman and twenty-four directors annually elected by a 
“Court of Proprietors” in which every holder of £ 500 or more of stock had one 
vote. In India the company became a military as well as a commercial 
organization, and fought Dutch, French, and native armies for pieces of the 
crumbling empire of the Moguls. It was in one of these wars that Siraj-ud-daula, 
the Nawab (Viceroy) of Bengal, captured Calcutta from the company, and 
imprisoned 146 Europeans in the “Black Hole of Calcutta”—a room eighteen by 
fourteen feet, with only two small windows; 123 of the prisoners died overnight 
(June 20-21, 1756) from heat or asphyxiation. 

Robert Clive, governor of Fort St. David, led a small force to recapture 
Calcutta for the company. He joined in the plot of Mir Jafar, a noble at Siraj-ud- 
daula’s court, to overthrow the Viceroy; with nine hundred European and 2,300 
native troops he defeated fifty thousand men at Plassey (June 23, 1757); Siraj- 
ud-daula was put to death, and Mir Jafar was set up in his place as nawab of 
Bengal. Clive entered the capital, Murshidabab, as a conqueror. It seemed to him 
equal to London in size and perhaps superior in wealth. In the Nawab’s treasury 
he saw an incredible accumulation of rupees, jewels, gold, silver, and other 
riches. Invited to name his reward for enthroning Mir Jafar, he asked £ 160,000 
for himself, £ 500,000 for his army and navy, £ 24,000 for each member of the 
company’s governing board, and £ 1,000,000 as indemnity for damage to the 
company’s property in Calcutta. It was to this occasion that Clive referred when 
he told the House of Commons that he marveled at his own moderation.!!9 He 


received a total of £200,000 as presents from Mir Jafar,!29 and was 
acknowledged as British governor of Bengal. The company, by paying a yearly 
rental of £27,000 to Mir Jafar, was recognized as supreme landlord of 882 
square miles around Calcutta. In 1759, in return for aid in suppressing a 
rebellion, Mir Jafar agreed to remit to Clive annually the rental paid by the 
company. 

Secure from competition, the company exploited with scant mercy the natives 
subject to its rule. Armed with superior weapons, it made Indian rulers pay 
heavily for British protection. Far from supervision by the British government, 
and immune to the Ten Commandments east of Suez, its senior officials made 
huge profits in trade, and returned to England as nabobs capable of buying, 
without serious injury to their capital, a pocket borough or a member of 
Parliament. 

Clive came home to England in 1760, aged thirty-five, expecting to enjoy 
fame and wealth. He bought enough boroughs to command a bloc in the 
Commons, and was himself elected from Shrewsbury. Some directors of the East 
India Company, feeling that he had stolen beyond his years, attacked him for 
using forged documents in dealing with Siraj-ud-daula and Mir Jafar; but when 
word reached London that native revolts, official venality, and administrative 
incompetence were endangering the position of the company in India, Clive was 
hurried back to Calcutta (1765) as governor of Bengal. There he labored to stem 
corruption among his aides, mutiny among his troops, and recurrent uprisings of 
native rulers against the company. On August 12, 1765, he persuaded the 
helpless Mogul Shah Alam to give the company full financial control of the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, with a population of thirty million souls 
and an annual revenue of £4,000,000. This, and Clive’s victory at Plassey, 
created the British Empire in India. 

His health shattered by two years of strife, Clive returned to England in 
January, 1767. The attack upon him by company directors was renewed, and was 
seconded by officials whose extortions he had checked. News of a great famine 
in India, and of native attacks upon company strongholds, shared in causing a 
panic in which prominent Englishmen suffered severe losses. In 1772 two 
parliamentary committees investigated Indian affairs, and revealed such 
exactions and cruelties that Horace Walpole cried out: “We have outdone the 
Spaniards in Peru! We have murdered, deposed, plundered, usurped. Nay, what 
think you of the famine in Bengal, in which three millions perished, being 
caused by a monopoly of provisions by the servants of the East India 
Company?”!21 In 1773 one of the investigating committees called upon Clive to 
account to the House of Commons for his methods and gains in India. He 


admitted nearly all the facts, defended them as warranted by local customs and 
the necessities of the situation, and added that when the members came to judge 
of his honor they should not forget their own. The House voted, 155 to 95, that 
he had received £ 234,000 during his first administration of Bengal, but that he 
“did at the same time render great and meritorious services to his country.” !22 A 
year later, aged forty-nine, Clive killed himself (November 22, 1774). 

In 1773 Lord North put through Parliament a regulatory act that advanced a 
loan of £1,400,000 to the company to save it [and its parliamentary shareholders] 
from bankruptcy, and brought all company-ruled territory in India under the 
presidency of Bengal, which in turn would be responsible to the British 
government. Warren Hastings was appointed governor of Bengal. 

He had risen to this position from lowly origins. His mother died in giving 
him birth; his father went off to adventure and death in the West Indies. An 
uncle sent the boy to Westminster School, but in 1749 the uncle died, and 
Warren, aged seventeen, sailed to seek fortune in India. He enrolled as a 
volunteer under Clive, shared in the recapture of Calcutta, showed diligence and 
ability in administration, and was appointed to the council governing company 
affairs in Bengal, in 1764 he returned to England. Four years later the directors 
persuaded him to join the Council of Madras. On his way to India he met Baron 
Imhof and his wife, Marion, who became Hastings’ mistress and then his wife. 
He did well in Madras, and in 1774 he began his turbulent rule as governor of 
Bengal. 

He worked hard, but his methods were dictatorial, and some of his measures 
provided material for attacks upon him by Sir Philip Francis in the Bengal 
Council, as later by Burke in Parliament. When Maratha tribes restored Shah 
Alam to the Mogul throne at Delhi, and he made over to them those districts of 
Kora and Allahabad which Clive had assigned to him, Hastings sold the districts 
to the Nawab of Oudh for fifty lacs of rupes ($20,-000,000?), and assigned 
company troops to help the Nawab recover the region. He allowed the Nawab to 
use company troops to invade and appropriate the territory of Rohilkhand, whose 
chief (said the Nawab) owed him money; the company received a large sum for 
these soldiers. Hastings’ action clearly violated orders given him by the 
directors;!23 however, those directors reckoned the worth of a governor by the 
money he sent back to England. 

An Indian official, Nuncomar, accused Hastings of accepting a bribe. Francis 
and other councilors credited the charge, and alleged that there was “no species 
of peculation from which the Honorable Governor has thought it reasonable to 
abstain.” !24 Nuncomar was arrested on a charge of forgery, was convicted, and 
was put to death (1775) Hastings was suspected of having influenced the chief 


justice, Sir Elijah Impey (formerly a fellow student at Winchester), to exact an 
unusually severe penalty. In 1780 Hastings promoted Impey to an additional post 
bringing £ 6,500 a year. Mutual recrimination between Hastings and Francis led 
to a duel in which Francis was seriously wounded. 

Haidar Ali, maharajah of Mysore, thought the quarrels between Hastings and 
his council offered an opportunity for expelling the company from India. 
Supported by the French, he attacked company strongholds, and won some 
alarming victories (1780). Hastings sent troops and money from Bengal to 
oppose him; Haidar Ali died (1782), but his son Tipu Sahib carried on the war 
till his final defeat in 1792. Probably it was to finance these campaigns that 
Hastings resorted to money-raising schemes that led to his impeachment. 

He demanded from Chait Singh, rajah of Benares, a war subsidy additional to 
the revenue which that district annually paid to the company. The Rajah pleaded 
inability to comply. Hastings led a small force to Benares (1781), deposed Chait 
Singh, and exacted double the revenue from Chait’s successor.—The Nawab of 
Oudh, remiss in his payments to the company, explained that he could make 
these payments if the company would help him compel his mother and 
grandmother, the begums (princesses) of Oudh, to release to him some of the £ 
2,000,000 left them by the Nawab’s father. The mother had already yielded him 
a large sum on his promise to ask for no more; the company, over Hastings’ 
protest, made a like promise. Hastings advised the Nawab to ignore the promise. 
He sent company troops to Fyzabad; by torture and near-starvation they forced 
the eunuch servitors of the princesses to surrender the treasure (1781). Out of 
this the Nawab paid his dues to the company. !25 

Meanwhile Sir Philip Francis, having recovered from his wounds, returned to 
England (1781), and expounded to the directors and to his friends in Parliament 
what he considered to be the crimes of Hastings. In 1782 the House of Commons 
censured Hastings and other company agents as having “in sundry instances 
acted in a manner repugnant to the honor and policy of the nation,” and ordered 
the directors to recall them. The directors issued such an order, but the Court of 
Proprietors countermanded it, probably because the Mysore revolt was 
continuing. 

In November, 1783, Charles James Fox, as secretary of state for foreign 
affairs in the coalition ministry, offered Parliament an “India Reform Bill” that 
would have put the East India Company under control of commissioners 
appointed by the ministry. Critics moaned that the bill would give the Fox-Burke 
Whigs a rich well of patronage. It passed the House, but the King sent word to 
the Lords that he would consider as his enemy any man who voted for the 
measure; they voted against it, 95 to 76. The Commons filed a formal protest 
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that this royal interference with legislation was a scandalous breach of 
parliamentary privilege. The King, claiming that the coalition ministry had lost 
the confidence of Parliament, dismissed it (December 18, 1783), and invited 
William Pitt, aged twenty-four, to form a new government. Believing that he 
could win a national election, George III dissolved the Parliament (March 23, 
1784), and ordered his agents to spread the royal wishes and plums among the 
electorate to insure the return of a conservative majority. The Parliament that 
assembled on May 18 was overwhelmingly for Pitt and the King. 

Pitt was a master of political administration and management. His meticulous 
devotion to his task, his detailed knowledge of affairs, his habit of careful 
reflection and prudent judgment gave him a superiority which nearly all his 
fellow ministers soon conceded. Now for the first time since Robert Walpole 
(for whom his son had used the term in 1773126), England had a “prime” 
minister, for no important action was taken by Pitt’s colleagues without his 
consent. In effect he established “cabinet government”—the assembled 
deliberation and united responsibility of the leading ministers under one 
leadership. Though Pitt had assumed office as favoring the royal authority, his 
hard work and wide information gradually raised him to a position where he 
guided rather than followed the King. After George IIl’s second seizure (1788) it 
was Pitt who ruled England. 

His special acquaintance with business and finance enabled him to restore a 
treasury dangerously burdened by two major wars in one generation. Pitt had 
read Adam Smith; he listened to merchants and manufacturers; he reduced 
import dues, negotiated a treaty of lowered tariffs with France (1786), and 
delighted industrial leaders by declaring that manufacturers should in general be 
free from taxes. He made up for this by taxing consumption: ribbons, gauzes, 
gloves, hats, candles, couches, salt, wine, bricks, tiles, paper, windows; many 
houses boarded up some windows to reduce the tax.!2”7 By 1788 the budget was 
balanced, and England had escaped the governmental bankruptcy that was 
leading France to revolution. 

Before the election Pitt had introduced his “First India Bill,” which had been 
defeated. Now he offered a second bill: a Board of Control appointed by the 
King was to manage the political relations of the East India Company, while 
commercial relations and patronage were left in company hands, subject to royal 
veto. The bill was passed (August 9, 1784), and governed British-Indian affairs 
till 1858. 

Fox and Burke considered this arrangement a shameful surrender to a 
company notorious for corruption and crime. Burke had special reasons for 
dissatisfaction. His patron Lord Verney, his brother Richard Burke, and his 


relative William Burke had invested in the East India Company, and had 
suffered heavy losses in the fluctuations of its stock.!28 When William Burke 
went to India Edmund recommended him to Sir Philip Francis as one whom he 
loved tenderly; William was made a paymaster, and proved “as corrupt as 
any.” 129 Francis, back in England, gave Burke and Fox his version of Hastings’ 
administration; he was one source of Burke’s remarkable knowledge of Indian 
affairs. The attack upon Hastings by the liberal Whigs was presumably 
motivated in part by desire to discredit and overthrow Pitt’s ministry. 15° 

In January, 1785, Hastings resigned, and returned to England. He hoped that 
his long years of administration, his restoration of the company to solvency, and 
his rescue of British power in Madras and Bombay would be rewarded with a 
pension, if not with a peerage. In the spring of 1786 Burke asked the House of 
Commons for the official records of Hastings’ rule in India. Some were refused, 
some were given him by the ministers. In April he laid before the House a bill of 
charges against the ex-governor of Bengal. Hastings read to the House a detailed 
reply. In June Burke presented charges relating to the Rohilkhand war, and asked 
for the impeachment of Hastings; the Commons refused to prosecute. On June 
13 Fox told the story of Chait Singh, and asked for impeachment. Pitt surprised 
his cabinet by voting with Fox and Burke; many of his party followed his lead, 
which may have been designed to dissociate the ministry from Hastings’ fate. 
The motion to impeach was carried 119 to 79. 

The prorogation of Parliament and the pressure of other issues interrupted the 
drama, but it was resumed with éclat on February 7, 1787, when Sheridan made 
what Fox and Burke and Pitt called the best speech ever heard in the House of 
Commons.!3! (Sheridan was offered £ 1,000 for a corrected copy of the address; 
he never found time to do this, and we know it only from subdued summaries.) 
With all the art of a man born to the theater, and all the fervor of a romantic 
spirit, Sheridan recounted the spoliation of the begums of Oudh. After speaking 
for over five hours, he demanded that Hastings be impeached. Again Pitt voted 
for the prosecution; the motion was carried, 175 to 68. On February 8 the House 
appointed a committee of twenty—with Burke, Fox, and Sheridan at their head 
—to prepare the articles of impeachment. These were presented, and on May 9 
the House ordered “Mr. Burke, in the name of the House of Commons, ... to go 
to the bar of the House of Lords and impeach Warren Hastings, Esquire, ... of 
high crimes and misdemeanors.” Hastings was arrested and brought before the 
peers, but was released on bail. 

After a long delay the trial began, February 13, 1788, in Westminster Hall. 
All lovers of literature will recall Macaulay’s gorgeous description!2 of that 
historic assemblage: the lords sitting in ermine and gold as the high court of the 


realm; before them Hastings, pale and ill, aged fifty-three, height five feet six 
inches, weight 122 pounds; the judges under their great ear-lapping wigs; the 
family of the King; the members of the House of Commons; the galleries 
crowded with ambassadors, princesses, and duchesses; Mrs. Siddons in her 
stately beauty; Sir Joshua Reynolds amid so many notables whom he had 
portrayed; and on one side the committee, now called the “managers,” ready to 
present the case for impeachment. Clerks read the charges and Hastings’ reply. 
For four days, in the most powerful speech of his career, Burke laid upon the 
accused an overwhelming mass of accusations. Then, on February 15, he made 
the historic hall ring with his passionate demand: 


I impeach Warren Hastings, Esquire, of high crimes and misdemeanors. 

I impeach him in the name of the Commons of Great Britain, ... whose Parliamentary trust he has 
betrayed. ... 

I impeach him in the name of the people of India, whose laws, rights, and liberties he has 
subverted, whose properties he has destroyed, whose country he has laid waste and desolate. 

I impeach him in the name, and by the virtue, of those eternal laws of justice which he has 
violated. 

I impeach him in the name of human nature itself, which he has cruelly outraged, injured, and 
oppressed in both sexes, in every age, rank, situation, and condition of life.133 


With a hundred interruptions the trial proceeded, as Burke, Fox, Sheridan, 
and others told the story of Hastings’ administration. When it became known 
that at noon on June 3 Sheridan would present the evidence concerning the 
begums of Oudh, the streets leading to Westminster Hall were crowded from 
eight in the morning with persons, many of high rank, anxious to find 
admittance. Some who had secured cards of admission sold them for fifty 
guineas ($1,500?) each. Sheridan understood that a dramatic performance was 
expected of him; he gave it. He spoke at four sittings; on the final day (June 13, 
1788), after holding the floor for five hours, he sank exhausted into the arms of 
Burke, who embraced him. Gibbon, who was in the gallery, described Sheridan 
as “a good actor,” and remarked how well the orator looked when the historian 
called upon him the next morning.1!°4 

That speech was the climax of the trial. Each of the score of charges required 
investigation; the lords took their time, and may have dallied to let the effect of 
eloquence wear off, and let interest in the case be diverted to other events. These 
came. In October, 1788, King George went mad, quite seriously mad, borne 
down by the stress of the trial and the misconduct of his son. George Augustus 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, was fat, good-natured, generous, wasteful, and 
amorous. He had maintained a succession of mistresses, and had accumulated 
debts which his father or the nation paid. In 1785 he had privately married Mrs. 


Maria Anne Fitzherbert, a devout Roman Catholic, already twice widowed, and 
six years older than the Prince. The Whigs, led by Fox, proposed to set up a 
regency under the Prince, who sat up through two nights waiting for the King to 
be declared incompetent. George III confused matters by having lucid intervals, 
in which he talked of Garrick and Johnson, sang snatches of Handel, and played 
the flute. In March, 1789, he recovered, shed his strait jacket, and resumed the 
forms of rule. 

The French Revolution provided another diversion from the trial. Burke gave 
up the chase of Hastings and ran to the aid of Marie Antoinette. The 
immoderation of his speeches ended the remains of his popularity; he 
complained that the members of Parliament slipped away when he began to 
speak. Most of the press was hostile to him; he charged that £ 20,000 had been 
used in buying journalists to attack him and defend Hastings; and 
unquestionably a large part of Hastings’ fortune had been so spent.!5° It must 
have been no surprise to Burke when, at last, eight years after the impeachment, 
the House of Lords acquitted Hastings (1795). The general feeling was that the 
verdict was just: the accused had in many respects been guilty, but he had saved 
India for England, and had been punished by a trial that had broken his health 
and his hopes and had left him tarnished in reputation and ruined in purse. 

Hastings survived all his accusers. The East India Company rescued him from 
insolvency by voting him a gift of £ 90,000. He bought back his family’s 
ancestral estate at Daylesford, restored it, and lived in Oriental luxury. In 1813, 
aged eighty-one, he was asked to testify on Indian affairs before the House of 
Commons; he was received there with acclamation and reverence, his services 
remembered, his sins washed away by time. Four years later he passed away, 
and of his tumultuous generation only one remained—the blind and imbecile 
King. 


VII. ENGLAND AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


After almost exhausting himself in his war against the East India Company, 
Burke took on the French Revolution as his personal enemy, and in the course of 
this new campaign he made a major contribution to political philosophy. 

He had predicted the Revolution twenty years before its coming. “Under such 
extreme straitness and distraction labors the whole of French finances, so far 
does their charge outrun their supply in every particular, that no man, ... who 
has considered their affairs with any degree of attention or information, but must 
hourly look for some extraordinary convulsion in that whole system; the effect 
of which on France, and even on all Europe, it is difficult to conjecture.”136 In 
1773 he visited France; at Versailles he saw Marie Antoinette, then dauphine; he 


never forgot that vision of youthful beauty, happiness, and pride. He formed a 
favorable opinion of the French nobility, and still more of the French clergy. He 
was shocked by the anti-Catholic, often antireligious, propaganda of the 
philosophes, and on his return to England he warned his countrymen against 
atheism as “the most horrid and cruel blow that can be offered to civil 
society.” 137 

When the Revolution came he was alarmed by the acclaim it received from 
his friend Fox, who hailed the fall of the Bastille as “the greatest event that ever 
happened in the world, and ... the best.”!38 Radical ideas stemming from the 
campaigns of Wilkes and the Society of Supporters of the Bill of Rights had 
slowly spread in England. One obscure writer, in 1761, proposed communism as 
a cure for all social ills except overpopulation, which, he feared, might cancel all 
attempts to relieve poverty.!°9 A Society for Commemorating the Revolution (of 
1688) had been formed in 1788; its membership included prominent clergymen 
and peers. At its meeting on November 4, 1789, it was so stirred by a Unitarian 
preacher, Richard Price, that it sent an address of congratulations to the National 
Assembly at Paris, expressing the hope that “the glorious example given in 
France” might “encourage other nations to assert the inalienable rights of 
mankind.” 140 The message was signed by the third Earl Stanhope, president of 
the society and brother-in-law of William Pitt. 

That sermon and that message aroused Burke to fear and wrath. He was now 
sixty years old, and had reached the right to be conservative. He was religious, 
and owned a large estate. The French Revolution seemed to him not only “the 
most astonishing that has hitherto happened in the world,”!4! but the most 
outrageous attack upon religion, property, order, and law. On February 9, 1790, 
he told the House of Commons that if any friend of his should concur in any 
measures tending to introduce into England such democracy as was taking form 
in France, he would renounce that friendship, however long established and 
dearly cherished. Fox soothed the orator with his famous compliment to Burke 
as his best educator; the break between the two was postponed. 

In November, 1790, Burke published Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
in the form of a letter (365 pages long) to “a gentleman in Paris.” Leader of the 
liberals during the American Revolution, Burke was now the hero of 
conservative England; George III expressed his delight with his old enemy. The 
book became the bible of courts and aristocracies; Catherine the Great, once the 
friend and darling of the philosophes, sent her congratulations to the man who 
had set out to dethrone them.1!42 

Burke began with a reference to Dr. Price and the Society for 
Commemorating the Revolution. He deplored the entry of clergymen into 


political discussions; their business was to guide souls to Christian charity, not to 
political reform. He had no trust in the universal male suffrage that Price pleaded 
for; he thought the majority would be a worse tyrant than a king, and that 
democracy would degenerate into mob rule. Wisdom lies not in numbers but in 
experience. Nature knows nothing of equality. Political equality is a “monstrous 
fiction, which, by inspiring false ideas and vain expectations into men destined 
to travel, in the obscure walks of laborious life, serves only to aggravate that real 
inequality, which it never can remove.”!43 Aristocracy is inevitable; and the 
older it is, the better it will fulfill its function of silently establishing that social 
order without which there can be no stability, no security, and no liberty.144 
Hereditary monarchy is good because it gives to government a unity and 
continuity without which the legal and social relations of the citizens would fall 
into a hectic and chaotic flux. Religion is good, because it helps to chain those 
unsocial impulses which run like subterranean fire beneath the surface of 
civilization, and which can be controlled only by the constant co-operation of 
state and church, law and creed, fear and reverence. Those French philosophers 
who undermined religious belief in the educated ranks of their people were 
foolishly loosing the reins that had kept men from becoming beasts. 

Burke was revolted by the triumph of the mob at Versailles over “a mild and 
lawful monarch,” treating him with “more fury, outrage, and insult than ever any 
people” raised “against the most illegal usurper and the most sanguinary 
tyrant.”!45 Here came the famous page that thrilled our youth: 


It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the Queen of France, then the Dauphiness, at 
Versailles; and surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful 
vision. I saw her just above the horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she just began 
to move in—glittering like the morning star, full of life, and splendor, and joy. Oh, what a 
revolution! and what a heart must I have to contemplate without emotion that elevation and that 
fall! Little did I dream, when she added titles of veneration to those of enthusiastic, distant, 
respectful love, that she should ever be obliged to carry the sharp antidote against disgrace 
concealed in that bosom; little did I dream that I should have lived to see such disasters fallen upon 
her in a nation of gallant men, in a nation of men of honor, and of cavaliers. I thought ten thousand 
swords must have leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a look that threatened her with insult. 
But the age of chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, economists, and calculators has succeeded, and 
the glory of Europe is extinguished forever. 146 


Sir Philip Francis laughed at all this as romantic moonshine, and assured Burke 
that the Queen of France was a Messalina and a jade.!4” So thought many 
patriotic Englishmen; Horace Walpole, however, affirmed that Burke had 
pictured Marie Antoinette “exactly as she appeared to me the first time I saw her 
when Dauphiness.”!48 

As the Revolution proceeded Burke continued his attack with a Letter to a 


Member of the National Assembly (January, 1791). In this he suggested that the 
governments of Europe should unite to check the revolt, and to restore the King 
of France to his traditional power. Fox was alarmed at this proposal, and in the 
House of Commons, on May 6, the friends who had fought shoulder to shoulder 
in so many campaigns came to a dramatic parting of the ways. Fox reiterated his 
praise of the Revolution. Burke rose in protest. “It is indiscreet,” he said, “at any 
period, but especially at my time of life, to provoke enemies, or give my friends 
occasion to desert me. Yet if my firm and steady adherence to the British 
constitution place me in such a dilemma I am ready to risk it.” Fox assured him 
that no severance of friendship was involved in their differences. “Yes, yes,” 
answered Burke, “there is a loss of friends. I know the price of my conduct. ... 
Our friendship is at an end.”!49 He never spoke to Fox again, except formally in 
their constrained union in the Hastings trial. 

In his writings on the French Revolution Burke gave a classical expression to 
a conservative philosophy. Its first principle is to distrust the reasoning of an 
individual, however brilliant, if it conflicts with the traditions of the race. Just as 
a child cannot understand the reasons for parental cautions and prohibitions, so 
the individual, who is a child compared with the race, cannot always understand 
the reasons for customs, conventions, and laws that embody the experience of 
many generations. Civilization would be impossible “if the practice of all moral 
duties, and the foundations of society, rested upon having their reasons made 
clear and demonstrative to every individual.”!59 Even “prejudices” have their 
use; they prejudge present problems on the basis of past experience. 

So the second element of conservatism is “prescription”: a tradition or an 
institution should be doubly reverenced and rarely changed if it is already 
written or embodied in the order of the society or the structure of the 
government. Private property is an example of prescription and of the apparent 
irrationality of wisdom: it seems unreasonable that one family should own so 
much, another so little, and even more unreasonable that the owner should be 
allowed to transmit his property to successors who have not lifted a hand to earn 
it; yet experience has found that men in general will not bestir themselves to 
work and study, or to laborious and expensive preparation, unless they may call 
the results of their efforts their own property, to be transmitted, in large measure, 
as they desire; and experience has shown that the possession of property is the 
best guarantee for the prudence of legislation and the continuity of the state. 

A state is not merely an association of persons in a given space at a given 
moment; it is an association of individuals through extensive time. “Society is 
indeed a contract, ... a partnership not only between those who are living, but 
between those who are living, those who are dead, and those who are to be 


born”;!51 that continuity is our country. In this triune whole a present majority 
may be a minority in time; and the legislator must consider the rights of the past 
(through “prescription”) and of the future as well as those of the living present. 
Politics is, or should be, the art of adjusting the aims of clashing minorities with 
the good of the continuing group. Moreover, there are no absolute rights; these 
are metaphysical abstractions unknown to nature; there are only desires, powers, 
and circumstances; and “circumstances give to every political principle its 
distinguishing color and discriminating effect.”!52 Expediency is sometimes 
more important than rights. “Politics ought to be adjusted not to [abstract] 
human reasonings but to human nature, of which the reason is but a part, and by 
no means the greatest part.” !53 “We must make use of existing materials.”154 

All these considerations are illustrated by religion. The doctrines, myths, and 
ceremonies of a religion may not conform to our present individual reason, but 
this may be of minor moment if they comport with the past, present, and 
presumed future needs of society. Experience dictates that the passions of men 
can be controlled only by the teachings and observances of religion. “If we 
should uncover our nakedness [release our instincts] by throwing off that 
Christian religion which has been ... one great source of civilization amongst us, 
... we are apprehensive (being well aware that the mind will not endure a void) 
that some uncouth, pernicious, and degrading superstition might take place of 
it.2155 

Many Englishmen rejected Burke’s conservatism as a cult of stagnation,156 
and Thomas Paine answered him vigorously in The Rights of Man (1791-92). 
But the England of Burke’s old age generally welcomed his ancestor worship. 
As the French Revolution went on to the September Massacres, the execution of 
the King and the Queen, and the Reign of Terror, the great majority of Britons 
felt that Burke had well predicted the results of revolt and irreligion; and for a 
full century England, though eliminating her rotten boroughs and widening her 
suffrage, kept resolutely to its constitution of king, aristocracy, Established 
Church, and a Parliament thinking in terms of imperial powers rather than of 
popular rights. After the Revolution France returned from Rousseau to 
Montesquieu, and Joseph de Maistre rephrased Burke for the repentant French. 

Burke continued to the end his campaign for a holy war, and he rejoiced when 
France declared war on Great Britain (1793). George III wished to reward his 
old enemy for recent services with a peerage, and with that title of Lord 
Beaconsfield which Disraeli later graced; Burke refused, but accepted a pension 
of £ 2,500 (1794). When talk arose of negotiations with France, he issued four 
Letters on a Regicide Peace (1797 f.), passionately demanding that the war go 
on. Only death cooled his fire (July 8, 1797). Fox proposed that he be buried in 


Westminster Abbey, but Burke had left instructions that he should have a private 
funeral and be interred in the little church at Beaconsfield. Macaulay thought 
him the greatest Englishman since Milton—which may have slighted Chatham; 
and Lord Morley more prudently called him “the greatest master of civil wisdom 
in our tongue” !57—which may have slighted Locke. In any case Burke was what 
conservatives had longed for in vain throughout the Age of Reason—a man who 
could defend custom as brilliantly as Voltaire had defended reason. 


VIII. THE HEROES RETIRE 


As the French Revolution advanced, Charles James Fox found himself in a 
diminishing minority in Parliament and in the country. Many of his allies were 
won to the view that England must join Prussia and Austria in fighting France. 
After the execution of Louis XVI Fox himself turned against the Revolution, but 
he still opposed entry into the war. When war came nevertheless, he consoled 
himself by drinking, by reading the classics, and by marrying (1795) his (and 
Lord Cavendish’s, Lord Derby’s, and Lord Cholmondeley’s) former mistress, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Armstead, who paid his debts.!5° He welcomed the Peace of 
Amiens (1802), traveled in France, was acclaimed there with civic and popular 
honors, and was received by Napoleon as a patriot of civilization. In 1806 he 
served as foreign secretary in a “Ministry of All the Talents”; he labored to keep 
the peace with France, and decisively supported Wilberforce’s campaign against 
the slave trade. When he learned of a plot to assassinate Napoleon he sent the 
Emperor a warning through Talleyrand. Had Fox’s health not broken down, he 
might have found a means of reconciling Bonaparte’s ambition with England’s 
security. But in July, 1806, he was disabled by dropsy. A succession of painful 
operations failed to stay the progress of the disease; he made his peace with the 
Established Church, and on September 13 he died, mourned by his friends and 
his enemies, and even by the King. He was the most widely loved man of his 
time. 


The younger Pitt, prematurely old, preceded him to the Abbey’s vaults. He 
too found that he could bear the pace of political life only through the occasional 
amnesia of drink. The precarious sanity of George HI was a constant problem; 
any serious conflict of views between King and minister might throw the 
crowned head out of balance and bring in a regency by the Prince of Wales, who 
would sack Pitt and call in Fox. So Pitt abandoned his plans for political reform, 
and withdrew his opposition to the slave trade, when he found that on these, as 
on many other matters, George was fretfully resolved to perpetuate the past. Pitt 
concentrated his genius on economic legislation, in which he served the rising 


middle class. Much to his distaste, he led England in war against what he called 
“a nation of atheists.”159 He did not do well as a war minister. Fearing a French 
invasion of Ireland, he tried to appease the Irish with a program of parliamentary 
union and Catholic emancipation; the King balked, and Pitt resigned (1801). He 
returned (1804) to head his second ministry; Napoleon proved too much for him; 
and when the news came of the French victory at Austerlitz (December 2, 1805), 
which made Napoleon master of the Continent, Pitt broke down in body and 
spirit. Seeing a large map of Europe, he bade a friend, “Roll up that map; it will 
not be wanted these ten years.”!60 He died January 23, 1806, honorably poor, 
and only forty-six years old. 

Life took longer to destroy Sheridan. He had joined with Burke and Fox in 
the defense of America and the battle of Hastings; he supported Fox in 
applauding the French Revolution. Meanwhile that wife whose charm and gentle 
nature were favorite themes among his friends, and who had put her beauty on 
the hustings to help him win a seat in Parliament, died of tuberculosis in her 
thirty-eighth year (1792). Sheridan broke down. “I have seen him,” said an 
acquaintance, “night after night cry like a child.”!6! He found some consolation 
in the daughter she had borne him; but she died in the same year. During those 
months of grief he faced the task of rebuilding the Drury Lane Theatre, which 
had become too old and weak for safety; and to finance this operation he 
incurred heavy liabilities. He had accustomed himself to luxurious living, which 
his income could not maintain; he borrowed to continue that style. When his 
creditors came to dun him he treated them like lords, entertained them with 
liquor, courtesy, and wit, and sent them away in a humor that almost forgot his 
debts. He remained active in Parliament till 1812, when he failed of reelection. 
As a member of the House he had been immune to arrest; now his creditors 
closed in upon him, appropriated his books, his pictures, his jewels; finally they 
were about to carry him off to jail when his physician warned them that Sheridan 
might die on the way. He succumbed on July 7, 1816, in his sixty-fifth year. He 
was rich again in his funeral, for seven lords and one bishop bore him to the 
Abbey. 


The half-mad King survived them all, survived even the triumph of England 
at Waterloo, though he knew it not. By 1783 he recognized that he had failed in 
his attempt to make the ministers responsible to him rather than to Parliament. 
The long struggles with the House of Commons, with America, and with France 
proved too much for him, and in 1801, 1804, and 1810 he relapsed into insanity. 
In his old age the people came to recognize his courage and his sincerity, and the 
popularity that had been denied him in his days of strife came to him at last, 
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tinged with pity for a man who had seen England suffer so many defeats and was 
not permitted to witness her victory. The death of his favorite daughter, Amelia 
(1810), completed his divorce from reality; in 1811 he became incurably insane 
as well as blind, and he remained in seclusion, under guard, till his death 
(January 29, 1820). 


I. When one speaker complained that North slept through the oration, North replied that it was unjust to 
complain of his taking a remedy which the honorable gentleman himself had supplied. When an irate 
member demanded his head he answered that he would gladly surrender it provided he did not have to 
accept the member’s head in exchange.®8 


II. The city of Wilkes-Barre, in Pennsylvania, was named for Wilkes and Barré, who strongly supported the 
cause of the colonies in Parliament. 


III. I.e., the compulsion laid upon Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, by the mob at Versailles, to march back 
with it to Paris and to live under popular surveillance in the Tuileries (Oct. 5-6, 1789). 


CHAPTER XXIX 
The English People 


1756-89 


I. ENGLISH WAYS 


So much for the government; let us now consider the people. First, look at their 
figures. Doubtless Reynolds idealized them, showing us mostly the titled 
fortunate, and glorifying their corpulence with the robes and insignia of dignity. 
But hear Goethe on the Englishmen he saw in Weimar: “What fine, handsome 
people they are!”—and he worried lest these confident young Britishers, bearing 
empire in their stride, would disenchant German girls with German men.! 
Several of these youths kept their figures into later years, but many of them, as 
they passed from the playgrounds of their schools to the pleasures of the table, 
swelled in paunch and jowls, blossomed like a red, red rose, and fought in the 
still of the night the gout they had fed in the jovial day. Some Elizabethan 
robustness had been lost in Restoration roistering. English women, by contrast, 
were more beautiful than ever, at least on the easels: refined features, flowered 
and ribboned hair, mysteries in silk, poems of stately grace. 

Sartorial class distinctions were disappearing on the streets as a new plenty of 
cotton clothing issued from the multiplying mills, but on formal occasions they 
remained; Lord Derwentwater rode to his execution in a scarlet coat and 
waistcoat laced with gold.2 Wigs were waning, and they vanished when Pitt II 
taxed the powder that deodorized them; they survived on doctors, judges, 
barristers, and Samuel Johnson; most men were now content with their own hair, 
gathered at the back of the neck in a ribboned queue. About 1785 some men 
extended their breeches from knees to calves; in 1793, inspired by the 
triumphant French sans-culottes, they let them reach the ankle, and modern man 
was born. Women still laced their bosoms to the verge of suffocation, but the 
hoopskirt was losing fashion and breadth, and dresses were assuming those 
flowing lines that fascinated our youth. 

Cleanliness was next to godliness in rarity, for water was a luxury. Rivers 
were lovely but usually polluted; the Thames was a drainage canal.° Most 
London houses had water piped into them three times a week for three shillings 


per quarter;4 some had mechanical toilets; a few had bathrooms with running 
water. Most privies (whose current name was “Jerichos”) were extramural, built 
over open pits that sent their seepage through the soil to wells from which much 
of the drinking water came.° Nevertheless public sanitation was improving; 
hospitals were multiplying; infantile mortality fell from seventy-four per 
hundred births in 1749 to forty-one in 1809.6 

No one drank water if he could get something safer. Beer was considered a 
food, necessary for any vigorous work; wine was a favorite medicine, whiskey 
was a portable stove, and drunkenness was a venial sin, if not a necessary part of 
social conformity. “I remember,” said Dr. Johnson, “when all the decent people 
in Lichfield got drunk every night, and were not the worse thought of.”7 Pitt II 
came drunk to the House of Commons, and Lord Cornwallis went drunk to the 
opera.® Some hackney coachmen added to their incomes by cruising the streets 
at late hours, picking up gentlemen who were “as drunk as a lord,” and 
delivering them to their homes. Drunkenness declined as the century advanced; 
tea took up some of the task of warming the vitals and loosing the tongue. Tea 
imports rose from a hundred pounds in 1668 to fourteen million pounds in 
1786.9 The coffeehouses now served more tea than coffee. 

Meals were hearty, bloody, and immense. Dinner came about four in the 
afternoon for the upper classes, and was progressively deferred till six as the 
century declined. A hurried man might ease his hunger with a sandwich. This 
contraption took its name from the fourth Earl of Sandwich, who, not to interrupt 
his gambling with dinner, ate two slices of bread divided by meat. Vegetables 
were eaten under protest. “Smoking has gone out [of fashion],” Johnson told 
Boswell in 1773; but tobacco was taken in the form of snuff. Opium was widely 
used as a Sedative or a cure. 

At table the Englishman could drink himself into loquacity, and then the 
conversation might rival that of the Paris salons in wit and excel it in substance. 
One day (April 9, 1778), as Johnson, Gibbon, Boswell, Allan Ramsay, and other 
friends gathered in the home of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the Doctor remarked: “I 
question if in Paris such a company as is sitting around this table could be got 
together in less than half a year.”19 Aristocratic gatherings preferred wit to 
learning, and Selwyn to Johnson. George Selwyn was the Oscar Wilde of the 
eighteenth century. He had been expelled from Oxford (1745) because “he did 
impiously affect to personate the Blessed Saviour, and did ridicule the institution 
of the Holy Sacrament,”!! but this did not prevent him from getting several 
lucrative sinecures in the administration, or from sitting and sleeping in the 
House of Commons from 1747 to 1780. He had a host of friends, but never 
married. He had a passion for executions, but skipped that of a namesake of 


Charles James Fox, a political enemy for whom he hopefully awaited a Tyburn 
elevation—“I make a point of never attending rehearsals.”!2 He and Horace 
Walpole were intimate friends for sixty-three years, without a cloud or a woman 
between them. 

Those who did not enjoy executions could choose among a hundred other 
amusements, from whist or bird-watching to horse races or prize fights. Cricket 
was now the national game. The poor squandered their wages in taverns, the rich 
gambled their fortunes in clubs or in private homes; so Walpole, at Lady 
Hertford’s, “lost fifty-six guineas before I could say an Ave Maria.”!3 James 
Gillray, in famous caricatures, called such hostesses “Faro’s daughters.”!4 To 
take losses calmly was a prime requisite of an English gentleman, even if he 
ended by blowing out his brains. 

It was a man’s world,“ legally, socially, and morally. Men took most of their 
social pleasures with other men; not till 1770 was a club organized for bisexual 
membership. Men discouraged intellect in women, and then complained that 
women were incapable of intellectual conversation. Some women, nevertheless, 
managed to develop intellects. Mrs. Elizabeth Carter learned to speak Latin, 
French, Italian, and German, studied Hebrew, Portuguese, and Arabic, and 
translated Epictetus with a Greek scholarship that drew Johnson’s praise. She 
protested against the reluctance of men to discuss ideas with women, and she 
was one of those ladies who made the “bluestockings” the talk of literate 
London. 

The name was first given to the mixed gatherings at the home of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Vesey in Hertford Street, Mayfair. At these evening assemblies card 
playing was banned and discussion of literature was encouraged. Meeting, one 
day, Benjamin Stillingfleet, who had a momentary reputation as poet, botanist, 
and philosopher, Mrs. Vesey invited him to her next “rout.” He excused himself 
on the ground that he had no clothes fit for a party. He was wearing blue hose. 
“Don’t mind dress,” she told him; “come in your blue stockings.” He came. 
“Such was the excellence of his conversation,” Boswell relates, “that ... it used 
to be said, ‘we do nothing without the blue stockings’; and thus by degrees the 
title was established,”!5 and Mrs. Vesey’s group came to be called the Bas Bleu 
Society. There came Garrick and Walpole, and there one evening Johnson awed 
all with pontifical discourse. 

But “the Queen of the Blues,” as Johnson called her, was Elizabeth Robinson 
Montagu. She was married to Edward Montagu, grandson of the first Earl of 
Sandwich and relative of Edward Wortley Montagu, husband of the volatile 
Lady Mary whom we celebrated in pages gone by.!© Elizabeth was a wit, a 
scholar, an author; her essay The Writings and Genius of Shakespeare (1769) 


indignantly defended the national bard against the strictures of Voltaire. She was 
rich, and could afford to entertain in style. She made the Chinese Room in her 
Berkeley Square home the favorite center of London’s intellect and beauty; there 
came Reynolds, Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, Horace Walpole, Fanny 
Burney, Hannah More; there artists met lawyers, prelates met philosophers, 
poets met ambassadors. Mrs. Montagu’s “excellent cook” put them all in good 
humor, but no liquor was served, and intoxication was taboo. She played 
Maecenas to budding authors, and scattered bounty. Other London ladies—Mrs. 
Thrale, Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. Monckton—opened their homes to talent and 
charm. London society became bisexual, and began to rival Paris in the fame and 
genius of its salons. 


II. ENGLISH MORALS 


“In every society,” said Adam Smith, “where the distinction of ranks has once 
been completely established, there have always been two different schemes or 
systems of morality current at the same time; of which one may be called the 
strict or austere, the other the liberal, or, if you will, the loose system. The 
former is generally admired and revered by the common people, the latter ... 
more esteemed and adopted by what are called people of fashion.”!” John 
Wesley, who belonged to the austere class, described English morality in 1757 
as a medley of smuggling, false oaths, political corruption, drunkenness, 
gambling, cheating in business, chicanery in the courts, servility in the clergy, 
worldliness among Quakers, and private embezzlement of charitable funds.1® It 
is an old refrain. 

Then, as now, sexual differentiation was far from complete. Some women 
tried to be men, and almost succeeded; we hear of cases where women disguised 
themselves as men and maintained the deception till death; some joined the army 
or navy as men, drank, smoked, and swore like men, fought in battle, and bore 
flogging manfully.19 Toward 1772 “Macaronis” became prominent on London 
streets; they were young men who wore their hair in long curls, dressed in rich 
materials and striking colors, and “wenched without passion”; Selwyn described 
them as “a kind of animal neither male nor female, but of the neuter gender.” 2° 
Homosexualism had its brothels, though homosexual acts, if detected and 
proved, were punishable with death. 

The double standard flourished. A thousand bordellos served tumescent men, 
but those men branded female unchastity as a crime for which only death could 
atone. So the gentle Goldsmith: 


When lovely woman stoops to folly 
And finds too late that men betray,— 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away? 

The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance to her lover 

And wring his bosom, is—to die.2! 


Early marriage was advised as a preventive of such calamities. The law allowed 
girls to marry at twelve, boys at fourteen. Most women of the educated classes 
married young, and deferred their deviations; but then the double standard 
checked them. Hear Johnson on adultery (1768): 


Confusion of progeny constitutes the essence of the crime, and therefore the woman who breaks 
her marriage vows is much more criminal than a man who does it. A man, to be sure, is criminal in 
the sight of God, but he does not do his wife a very material injury if he does not insult her; if, for 
instance, from mere wantonness of appetite, he steals privately to her chambermaid. Sir, a wife 
ought not greatly to resent this. I would not receive home a daughter who had run away from her 
husband on that account. A wife should study to reclaim her husband by more attention to please 
him. Sir, a man will not, once in a hundred instances, leave his wife and go to a harlot, if his wife 
has not been negligent of pleasing.22 


In Boswell’s own circle it was taken as quite ordinary that men should 
occasionally go to a prostitute. In the aristocracy—even in the royal 
familyadultery was widespread. The Duke of Grafton, while chief minister, lived 
openly with Nancy Parsons, and took her to the opera in the face of the Queen.23 
Divorce was rare; it could not be obtained except by act of Parliament, and as 
this cost “several thousand pounds,” it was a luxury of the rich; only 132 such 
grants were recorded in the years 1670-1800.24 It was generally supposed that 
the morals of the commonalty were better than those of the aristocracy, but 
Johnson thought otherwise (1778): “There is as much fornication and adultery 
amongst farmers as amongst noblemen,” and “so far as I have observed, the 
higher in rank, the richer ladies are, they are the better instructed, and the more 
virtuous.”25 The literature of the day, as in Fielding and Burns, pictured the 
peasant as celebrating almost every weekend with a carouse, spending half his 
pay in taverns, and some on tarts. Each class sinned according to its ways and 
means. 

The poor fought one another with fists and cudgels, the rich with pistols and 
swords. Dueling was a point of honor in the nobility; Fox fought Adam, 
Shelburne fought Fullerton, Pitt II fought Tierney; it was difficult to get through 
a titled life without at least one puncture. Many stories attest the sang-froid of 
British gentlemen in these encounters. Lord Shelburne, having received a wound 


in the groin, assured his anxious seconds, “I don’t think Lady Shelburne will be 
the worse for it.”26 

Worse than the looseness of sexual morals was the brutality of industrial 
exploitation: the merciless consumption of human life in the grasp for profits; 
the use of children six years of age in factories or as chimneysweeps; the 
reduction of thousands of men and women to such destitution that they sold 
themselves into payless bondage for passage to America; the governmental 
protection of the slave trade as a precious source of England’s wealth ... 

From Liverpool, Bristol, and London—as from Holland and Francemerchants 
sailed to Africa, bought and captured Negroes, shipped them to the West Indies, 
sold them there, and returned to Europe with lucrative cargoes of sugar, tobacco, 
or rum. By 1776 English traders had carried three million slaves to America; add 
250,000 who died in passage and were thrown into the sea. The British 
government granted an annual subsidy of £ 10,000 to the African Company and 
its successor, the Regulated Company, toward the maintenance of their forts and 
posts in Africa, on the ground that they were “the most beneficial to this island 
of all the Companies that were ever formed by our merchants.”2” George III 
(1770) forbade the governor of Virginia “to assent to any law by which the 
importations of slaves should be in any respect prohibited or obstructed.”2° In 
1771 there were in England about fourteen thousand Negroes, who had been 
brought in by their colonial masters, or had escaped from them; some were used 
as domestic servants with no right to wages;29 some were sold at public auction, 
as in Liverpool in 1766. 3° In 1772, however, an English court ruled that a slave 
automatically became a free man the moment he touched English soil.31 

Slowly the conscience of England awoke to the contradiction between this 
traffic and the simplest dictates of religion or morality. The finest spirits in 
Britain denounced it: George Fox, Daniel Defoe, James Thomson, Richard 
Steele, Alexander Pope, William Paley, John Wesley, William Cowper, Francis 
Hutcheson, William Robertson, Adam Smith, Josiah Wedgwood, Horace 
Walpole, Samuel Johnson, Edmund Burke, Charles James Fox. The first 
organized opposition to slavery was by the Quakers in England and America; in 
1761 they excluded from their membership all persons engaged in the traffic; in 
1783 they formed an association “for the relief and liberation of the Negro slaves 
in the West Indies, and for the discouragement of the slave trade on the coast of 
Africa.”32 In 1787 Granville Sharp formed a committee to advance abolition; in 
1789 William Wilberforce began his long campaign in the House of Commons 
to end the English trade in slaves. The merchants repeatedly persuaded the 
House to defer action; it was not till 1807 that Parliament enacted that no vessel 


should carry slaves from any port within the British dominions after May 1, 
1807, or to any British colony after March 1, 1808.°3 

In political morality England now touched nadir. The rotten-borough system 
flourished, and the nabobs outbid all other purchasers. Franklin deplored the 
American war for a peculiar reason: “Why did they not let me go on? If they [the 
colonies] had given me a fourth of the money they have spent on the war, we 
should have had our independence without spending a drop of blood. I would 
have bought all the Parliament, the whole government of Britain.”34 Corruption 
ruled in the Church, the universities, the judiciary, the civil service, the army and 
navy, and the councils of the King. Military discipline was more rigorous than in 
any other European country? with the possible exception of Prussia; and when 
the men were demobilized nothing was done to ease their transition into a useful 
and law-abiding life. 

Social morality hovered between the essential good nature of the individual 
Englishman and the irresponsible brutality of mobs. Between 1765 and 1780 
there were nine major riots, nearly all in London; we shall see an example 
presently. Crowds ran to a hanging as a holiday, and sometimes bribed the 
hangman to be especially thorough in flogging a prisoner.°° The penal code was 
the severest in Europe. Language in nearly all classes tended to violence and 
profanity. The press engaged in orgies of vituperation and calumny. Almost 
everyone gambled, if only in the national lottery, and almost everyone drank to 
excess. 

The faults of the English character were allied to its basic quality—a hearty, 
lusty vigor. The peasant and the factory laborer expended it in toil, the nation 
showed it in every crisis but one. Out of that vigor came the voracious appetite, 
the high spirits, the resort to prostitutes, the brawls in the pubs and the duels in 
the park, the passion of parliamentary debate, the capacity for suffering silently, 
the proud claim of every Englishman that his home was his castle, not to be 
entered except by due process of law. When, in this age, England was defeated, 
it was by Englishmen who had transplanted to America the English passion for 
freedom. Mme. du Deffand noted the diversity of individuals in the Englishmen 
whom she met, and most of whom she never saw. “Each one,” she said, “is 
original; there are no two alike. We [French] are just the opposite; when you 
have seen one of our courtiers you have seen all.”37 And Horace Walpole 
agreed: “It is certain that no other country produces so many singular and 
discriminate characters as England.”38 Look at Reynolds’ men: they agree only 
in their pride of country and class, their ruddy faces, their bold confronting of the 
world. It was a powerful breed. 


II. FAITH AND DOUBT 


The English masses remained faithful to their various forms of the Christian 
creed. The most widely read book, next to the Bible, was Nelson’s Festivals and 
Fasts , a guide to the ecclesiastical year.29 Johnson’s Prayers and Meditations , 
published after his death, went through four editions in four years. In the upper 
classes religion was respected as a social function, an aid to morals, and an arm 
of government, but it had lost private credence and all power over policy. The 
bishops were named by the king, and the parsons were appointees and 
dependents of the squires. The deistic attack on religion had so far subsided that 
Burke could ask in 1790: “Who, born within the last forty years, has read one 
word of Collins, and Toland, and Tindal, and Chubb, and Morgan, and that 
whole race who called themselves Freethinkers?”49 But if no one rose to answer 
him it may be because those rebels had won the battle, and educated men 
shrugged off the old questions as settled and dead. Boswell in 1765 (forgetting 
the commonalty) described his time as “an age when mankind are so fond of 
incredulity that they seem to pique themselves in contracting their circle of belief 
as much as possible.”4! We have seen Selwyn mocking religion at Oxford, and 
Wilkes at Medmenham Abbey. The younger Pitt, according to Lady Hester 
Stanhope, “never went to church in his life.”42 And one did not have to believe 
in order to preach. “There are,” Boswell wrote in 1763, “many infidels in orders, 
who, considering religion merely as a political institution, accept of a benefice as 
of any civil employment, and contribute their endeavors to keep up the useful 
delusion.”4° “The forms of orthodoxy, the articles of faith,’ said Gibbon, “are 
subscribed with a sigh or a smile by the modern clergy.”44 

Private clubs offered relief from public conformity. Many aristocrats joined 
one or another of the Freemason lodges. These condemned atheism as stupid, 
and required of their members a belief in God, but they inculcated toleration of 
differences on all other doctrines of religion.4° In the Lunar Society of 
Birmingham manufacturers like Matthew Boulton, James Watt, and Josiah 
Wedgwood heard without horror the heresies of Joseph Priestley and Erasmus 
Darwin.‘6 Nevertheless the furor of deism had passed, and nearly all freethinkers 
accepted a truce by which they would not interfere with the propagation of the 
faith if the Church allowed some latitude to sin. The English upper classes, with 
their sense of order and moderation, avoided the reckless radicalism of the 
French Enlightenment; they recognized the intimate union of religion and 
government, and were too economical to replace a supernatural morality with an 
infinitude of police. 


Since they were now servants of the state, the Anglican bishops, like the 
Catholic cardinals, thought themselves entitled to a measure of worldly 
enjoyment. Cowper satirized in bitter lines¢7 the clergymen who scrambled like 
politicians for richer or additional benefices; but many others led lives of quiet 
attention to their duties, and several were scholarly and able defenders of the 
faith. William Paley’s Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy (1785) 
displayed a generous spirit of doctrinal latitude and toleration, and his Evidences 
of Christianity (1794) persuasively presented the argument from design. He 
welcomed into holy orders men of freethinking tendencies so long as they 
preached the essentials of religion and served as moral leaders in their 
communities.48 

Dissenters—Baptists, Presbyterians, and Independents (Puritans)—enjoyed 
religious toleration provided they adhered to Trinitarian Christianity; but no one 
could hold political or military office, or enter Oxford or Cambridge, without 
accepting the Anglican Church and its Thirty-nine Articles. Methodism 
continued to spread among the lower classes. In 1784 it broke its tenuous ties 
with the Established Church, but meanwhile it had inspired the “Evangelical 
movement” in a minority of Anglican clergymen. These men admired Wesley, 
and agreed with him that the Gospel, or Evangel, should be preached precisely 
as handed down in the New Testament, with no concessions to rationalist or 
textual criticism. 

England’s memory of the Gunpowder Plot, the Great Rebellion, and the reign 
of James II still kept on the statute books the old laws against Roman Catholics. 
Most of these laws were no longer enforced, but many disabilities remained. 
Catholics could not legally buy or inherit land except through a subterfuge and 
payment of a double tax on their property. They were excluded from the army 
and navy, from the legal profession, from voting or standing for Parliament, and 
from all governmental posts. Even so, their number was growing. In 1781 they 
included seven peers, twenty-two baronets, 150 “gentlemen.” Mass was 
celebrated in private homes, and only two or three arrests for this offense are 
recorded in the sixty years of George III’s reign. 

In 1778 Sir George Savile offered Parliament a bill for “Catholic relief,” 
legalizing the purchase and inheritance of land by Catholics, and allowing 
Catholics to enlist in the armed forces without renouncing their religion. The bill 
was passed, and met with no serious opposition from the Anglican bishops in the 
House of Lords. It applied only to England, but in 1779 Lord North moved that 
it be extended to Scotland. When news of this proposal reached the Lowlands, 
riots broke out in Edinburgh and Glasgow (January, 1779); several houses 
inhabited by Catholics were burned to the ground; the shops of Catholic 
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tradesmen, were looted and wrecked; the houses of Protestants—like Robertson 
the historian—who expressed sympathy for the Catholics were likewise 
attacked, and the outbreak ended only when Edinburgh magistrates announced 
that the Act for Catholic Relief would not be applied to Scotland. 

A Scottish member of Parliament, Lord George Gordon, took up the “No- 
Popery” cause in England. On May 29, 1780, he presided over a meeting of the 
“Protestant Association,” which planned a mass march to present a petition for 
repeal of the Relief Act of 1778. On June 2 sixty thousand men, wearing blue 
cockades, surrounded Parliament House. Many members were mauled on their 
way in; the carriages of Lords Mansfield, Thurlow, and Stormont were 
demolished; some noble lords reached their seats wigless, disheveled, and 
trembling.49 Gordon and eight of his followers entered the House of Commons; 
they presented a petition, allegedly bearing 120,000 signatures, calling for 
repeal, and demanded immediate action as the sole alternative to invasion of the 
House by the mob. The members resisted. They sent for troops to check the 
crowd; they locked all doors; a relative of Gordon declared that he would kill 
him the moment any outsider forced his way into the chamber; then the House 
voted to adjourn till June 6. Troops arrived and cleared a way for the members to 
return to their homes. Two Catholic chapels, belonging to Sardinian and 
Bavarian ministers, were gutted, and their furniture made a bonfire in the streets. 
The crowd dispersed, but on June 5 rioters looted other foreign chapels, and 
bummed several private homes. 

On June 6 the mob regathered, broke into Newgate Gaol, freed the prisoners, 
captured an arsenal, and marched, armed, through the capital. Nobles barricaded 
themselves in their homes; Horace Walpole complimented himself on guarding a 
duchess in his “garrison” in Berkeley Square.°? On June 7 more houses were 
looted and burned; distilleries were entered, and thirst was freely quenched; 
several rioters were cremated as they lay intoxicated in burning buildings. The 
London magistrates, who alone had legal authority over the municipal guard, 
refused to order them to fire upon the crowd. George III called out the citizen 
militia, and bade them shoot whenever the mob used or threatened violence. 
Alderman John Wilkes earned forgiveness from the King, and lost his popularity 
with the populace, by mounting a horse and joining with the militia in attempting 
to disperse the assemblage. The militia, attacked by the rioters, fired upon them, 
killing twenty-two. The crowd fled. 

On June 9 the riot flared again. Houses—whether of Catholics or of 
Protestants—were pillaged and burned, and firemen were prevented from 
extinguishing the flames.5! Troops suppressed the uprising at the cost of 285 
men killed and 173 wounded; 135 rioters were arrested, twenty-one were 


hanged. Gordon was arrested in flight toward Scotland; he proved that he had 
taken no part in the riots; he was freed. Burke secured the approval of the 
Commons for reaffirmation of the Act for Catholic Relief in England. An act of 
1791 extended legal toleration to Catholic worship and education, but no 
Catholic church was to have a steeple or a bell.°2 


IV. BLACKSTONE, BENTHAM, AND THE LAW 


A learned jurist thought “the publication of Blackstone’s Commentaries ... in 
some ways the most notable event in the history of the law.”°3 This is patriotic, 
but it serves to point the reverential awe with which English-speaking students, 
till our time, approached the Commentaries on the Laws of England which 
William Blackstone published in four volumes and two thousand pages in 1765- 
69. Despite or because of its size it was acclaimed as a monument of learning 
and wisdom; every lord had it in his library, and George III took it to his heart as 
the apotheosis of kings. 

Blackstone was the son of a London tradesman rich enough to send him 
through Oxford and the Middle Temple to the practice of law. His lectures at 
Oxford (1753-63) reduced the contradictions and absurdities of the statutes to 
some order and logic, and expounded the result with clarity and charm. In 1761 
he was elected to Parliament; in 1763 he was appointed solicitor general to 
Queen Charlotte; in 1770 he began service as judge in the Court of Common 
Pleas. Addicted to study and hating locomotion, he sank into a gentle but 
premature decomposition, and died in 1780 at the age of fifty-seven. 

His opus maximum had the virtues of his lectures: logical arrangement, lucid 
exposition, and a gracious style. Jeremy Bentham, his passionate opponent, 
praised him as the man who had “taught jurisprudence to speak the language of 
the scholar and the gentleman, put polish on that rugged science, cleansed her 
from the dust and cobwebs of the office.”54 Blackstone defined law as “a rule of 
action dictated by some superior being”;5° he had an ideal and static conception 
of law as serving in a society the same function that the laws of nature served in 
the world, and he tended to think of the laws of England as rivaling the laws of 
gravitation in their majesty and eternity. 

He loved England and Christianity just as he found them, and would hardly 
admit any flaw in either. He was more orthodox than Bishop Warburton, and 
more royalist than George III. “The King of England is not only the chief, but 
properly the sole, magistrate of the nation. ... He may reject what bills, may 
make what treaties, ... may pardon what offenses he pleases, unless the 
Constitution hath expressly, or by evident consequence, laid down some 
exception or boundary.”°® Blackstone placed the king above Parliament and 


above the law; the king “is not only incapable of doing wrong, but even of 
thinking wrong”—by which, however, Blackstone meant that there was no law 
above the king by which the king could be judged. But he warmed the pride of 
all England when he defined “the absolute rights of every Englishman: the right 
of personal security, the right of personal liberty, and the right of private 
property.”57 

Blackstone’s conception of English law as a system permanently valid 
because ultimately grounded on the Bible as the word of God eminently pleased 
his time, but it discouraged the growth of English jurisprudence and the reform 
of penology and prisons; it is to his credit, however, that he applauded the efforts 
of John Howard to ameliorate the conditions in British jails.5° 

Howard took Christianity not as a system of law but as an appeal to the heart. 
Appointed sheriff at Bedford (1773), he was appalled by conditions in the local 
prison. The jailer and his aides received no salary; they lived on fees exacted 
from the prisoners. No man was released, after serving his term, until he had 
paid all fees required of him; many men remained incarcerated for months after 
the court had found them innocent. Traveling from county to county, Howard 
found similar abuses, or worse. Defaulting debtors and first offenders were 
thrown in with hardened criminals. Most prisoners wore chains, heavy or light 
according to the fee they paid. Each prisoner was allowed one-or twopenceworth 
of bread daily; for additional food he had to pay, or rely on relatives or friends. 
Three pints of water were allowed to each inmate daily for drinking and 
washing. No heat was provided in winter, and there was little ventilation in 
summer. The stench in these dungeons was so strong that it clung to Howard’s 
clothes long after he emerged. “Prison fever” and other diseases killed many 
prisoners; some died of slow starvation.59 At Newgate Gaol in London fifteen to 
twenty men lived in a room twenty-three by twenty-five feet. 

In 1774 Howard presented to Parliament his report on fifty prisons visited; 
the House of Commons passed an act requiring hygienic reforms in the jails, 
providing salaries for the jailers, and freeing all prisoners against whom the 
grand jury had failed to find a true bill. In 1775-76 Howard visited Continental 
prisons. He found those of Holland best equipped and relatively humane; among 
the worst were those in Hanover, ruled by George II. The publication of 
Howard’s book The State of the Prisons in England and Wales , ... and an 
Account of Some Foreign Prisons (1777) stirred the sleeping conscience of the 
nation. Parliament voted funds for two “penitentiary houses,” in which an 
attempt was made to redeem prisoners by individual treatment, supervised labor, 
and religious instruction. Howard resumed his travels, and reported his findings 
in new editions of his book. In 1789 he toured Russia; at Kherson he caught 


camp fever, and died (1790). His efforts for reform produced only modest 
results. The act of 1774 was ignored by most jailers and justices. Descriptions of 
London prisons in 1804 and 1817 showed no improvement since Howard’s time; 
“perhaps the condition of things had become worse instead of better.”69 Reform 
had to wait for Dickens’ account of the New Marshalsea Prison in Little Dorrit 
(1855). 


Jeremy Bentham’s diverse labors for reform in law, government, and 
education fall mostly after this period, but his Fragment on Government (1776) 
belongs here, as being principally a criticism of Blackstone. He scorned the 
jurist’s worship of tradition; he pointed out that “whatever now is established, 
once was innovation”;®! present conservatism is reverence of past radicalism; 
consequently those who advocate reforms are quite as patriotic as those who 
tremble at the thought of change. “Under a government of laws, what is the 
motto of a good citizen? To obey punctually, to censure freely .”62 Bentham 
rejected Blackstone’s view of royal sovereignty; a good government will 
distribute powers, encourage each of these to check the others, and allow 
freedom of the press, of peaceable assemblage and opposition. In the last resort, 
revolution may do less damage to the state than a dulling submission to 
tyranny.®3 This little book was published in the year of the American Declaration 
of Independence. 

In the same essay Bentham expounded that “greatest-happiness principle” to 
which John Stuart Mill in 1863 gave the name “utilitarianism.” “It is the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number that is the measure of right and wrong.”64 By 
this “principle of utility” all moral and political proposals and practices should 
be judged, for “the business of government is to promote the happiness of 
society.”©5 Bentham derived this “principle of happiness” from Helvétius, 
Hume, Priestley, and Beccaria,®© and his general viewpoint was formed from 
reading the philosophes .67 

In 1780 he wrote, and in 1789 he published, An Introduction to the Principles 
of Morals and Legislation , giving a more detailed and philosophical exposition 
of his ideas. He reduced all conscious action to the desire for pleasure or the fear 
of pain, and he defined happiness as “the enjoyment of pleasure, security from 
pain.”68 This seemed to justify complete selfishness, but Bentham applied the 
happiness principle to individuals as well as states: did the individual’s action 
make for his greatest happiness? In the long run, he thought, the individual 
obtains most pleasure or least pain by being just to his fellow men. 

Bentham practiced what he preached, for he devoted his life to a long series 
of reform proposals: universal literate male adult suffrage, secret ballot, annual 


Parliaments, free trade, public sanitation, the amelioration of prisons, the 
cleansing of the judiciary, the abolition of the House of Lords, the modernization 
and codification of the law in terms intelligible to laymen, and the extension of 
international law (Bentham invented this term®9). Many of these reforms were 
effected in the nineteenth century, largely through the efforts of “utilitarians” 
and “philosophical radicals” like James and John Stuart Mill, David Ricardo, 
and George Grote. 

Bentham was the last voice of the Enlightenment, the bridge between the 
liberating thought of the eighteenth century and the reforms of the nineteenth. 
Even more than the philosophes he trusted to reason. He remained a bachelor to 
the end of his life, though he was one of the most lovable of men. When he died 
(June 6, 1832), aged eighty-four, he willed that his body should be dissected in 
the presence of his friends. It was, and the skeleton is still preserved in 
University College, London, wearing Bentham’s habitual dress.72 On the day 
after his death the historic Reform Bill that embodied many of his proposals was 
signed by the King. 


V. THE THEATER 


1. The Performance 


This second half of the eighteenth century was rich in theater, poor in drama. 
It saw some of the finest actors in history, and produced only two dramatists 
whose works have escaped the Reaper: Sheridan, whom we have already laid to 
rest, and Goldsmith, who will get a niche of his own under the rubric of 
literature. Perhaps the dearth of serious plays was cause and effect of the 
Shakespearean revival, which continued till the end of the century. 

The dramatists suffered from the tastes of the audience. There was much 
discussion of histrionic, little of dramatic, technique and art. The author 
received, usually as his only material reward, the profits of the third 
performance, if this arrived; some actors and actresses, however, became as rich 
as prime ministers. Hired claques could damn a good play with hostile noise, or 
make a worthless play an exciting success. A run of twenty nights in a season 
was attained only by the most favored dramas. Performances began at six or six- 
thirty, and ordinarily included a three-hour play and a farce or a pantomime. 
Seats cost one to five shillings; there were no reservations except by sending a 
servant to buy and hold a place till the master or lady came. All seats were 
backless benches.7! Some favored spectators sat on the stage, until Garrick 
ended this abomination (1764). All lighting was by candles in chandeliers, which 
remained lit throughout the program. Costumes, before 1782, were eighteenth- 


century English regardless of the play’s time or place; Cato, Caesar, and Lear 
were shown in knee breeches and wigs. 

Despite opposition by the clergy, and the competition of opera and circuses, 
the theater flourished, both in London and in the “provinces.” Bath, Bristol, 
Liverpool, Nottingham, Manchester, Birmingham, York, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
had good playhouses; some had their own companies; and since the major 
companies went on tour, nearly every town saw good acting. London was kept 
on edge by the lively rivalry of two principal theaters. In 1750 both of these 
played Romeo and Juliet nightly for the same two weeks, with Spranger Barry 
and Susannah Cibber at Covent Garden, and Garrick and Miss Bellamy at Drury 
Lane. Samuel Foote had his own Little Theatre in the Haymarket, where he 
specialized in satirical mimicry; his imitations of Garrick were long a misery in 
David’s life. 

Never had the English stage seen so many first-class performers. Charles 
Macklin opened the great age in 1741 with his productions of Shakespeare; he 
was the first actor to present Shylock as a serious character, though still as a 
merciless villain. (Not till Henry Irving was Shylock interpreted with some 
sympathy.) John Philip Kemble closed this century-long revival of Shakespeare. 
His supreme hours were when he and his sister Sarah played Macbeth at Drury 
Lane in 1785. 

Some memorable actresses now graced the stage. Peg Woffington was gifted 
with stirring beauty of figure and face, but she lived loosely, suffered a paralytic 
stroke in mid-play (1757), and died prematurely old at forty-six (1760). Kitty 
Clive stayed with Garrick’s company twenty-two years; she astonished London 
by her exemplary morals; after quitting the stage (1769) she lived sixteen years 
in a house that Horace Walpole gave her in Twickenham. Mrs. Hannah Pritchard 
was the foremost tragedienne before Mrs. Siddons surpassed her as Lady 
Macbeth; she absorbed her life in her acting, and (it was said) never read a book; 
Johnson called her “an inspired idiot”;72 but she outlasted many belles, acting till 
within a few months of her death. Mrs. Frances Abington starred as Beatrice, 
Portia, Ophelia, and Desdemona, but her most famous role was as Lady Teazle 
in The School for Scandal . Mary Robinson acquired her popular name “Perdita” 
from acting that part so well in A Winter’s Tale ; she served as mistress to the 
Prince of Wales and lesser lovers, and sat for Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Romney. 

The conscious goddess of the stage was Sarah Kemble Siddons. Born to a 
traveling actor in a hostelry in Wales (1755), she married at eighteen the actor 
William Siddons, and starred at nineteen in Otway’s Venice Preserved . Garrick 
engaged her a year later, but critics pronounced “her powers not equal to a 


London stage,” and Henry Woodward, who played comic parts for Garrick, 
advised her to go back to country theaters for a while. She did, and for six years 
she played in provincial towns. Recalled to Drury Lane in 1782, she surprised 
everyone by her development as an actress. She was the first to adopt in her roles 
the dress of the period represented. Soon Garrick favored her for Shakespearean 
roles, and London marveled at the dignity and pathos with which she elevated 
the part of Lady Macbeth. Her private life won the respect and friendship of 
eminent contemporaries; Johnson wrote his name on the hem of her robe in 
Reynolds’ picture of her as the Tragic Muse, and was struck by her “great 
modesty and propriety” when she called on him.73 Two of her brothers, one of 
her sisters, and two of her nieces continued the Kemble dynasty in the theater till 
1893. Through her and Garrick the social status of actors was raised, even in an 
England that made class distinctions the soul and machinery of government. 


2. Garrick 


All who know of Johnson will recall that David Garrick was born in Lichfield 
(1717), attended Johnson’s school at Edial (1736), and accompanied him in their 
historic migration to London (1737). Seven years younger, he never won 
Johnson’s full friendship, for the older man could not forgive David for being an 
actor and rich. 

On reaching London Garrick joined his brother in importing and selling wine. 
This involved frequent visits to taverns; there he met actors; their talk fascinated 
him; he followed some of them to Ipswich, where they let him take minor parts. 
He learned the histrionic art so rapidly that soon he undertook to play the lead in 
Richard III at an unlicensed theater in Goodman’s Fields in the East End of 
London. He relished that role because he was small, like the hunchback King, 
and because he enjoyed dying on the stage. His performance was so well 
received that he abandoned the vintner business, to the shame and chagrin of his 
Lichfield relatives. But William Pitt the Elder came backstage to compliment 
him, and Alexander Pope, as crippled as Richard, said to another spectator, 
“That young man never had his equal, and he will never have a rival.”74 Here 
was an actor who poured all his body and soul into the part that he played; who 
became Richard ITI in face and voice and hands and broken frame and sly mind 
and evil aims; who did not cease to act his part when others spoke, and with 
difficulty forgot it when he left the stage. Soon he was the talk of theatergoing 
London. Aristocracy came to see him; lords dined with him; “there are a dozen 
dukes a night at Goodman’s Fields,” wrote Thomas Gray.” The Garricks of 
Lichfield proudly claimed David as their own. 


He tried Lear next (March 11, 1742). He failed; he was too active in his 
movements to portray an octogenarian, and he had not acquired the dignity of a 
king. The failure chastened him, and proved invaluable. He gave up the part for 
a while, studied the play, practiced the facial expressions, the feeble gait, the 
ailing vision, the shrill and plaintive tones of the unhappy Lear. In April he tried 
again. He was transformed; the audience wept and cheered; Garrick had created 
another of the roles that for almost a century would recall his name. Everybody 
applauded but Johnson, who decried acting as mere pantomime, and Horace 
Walpole, who thought Garrick’s expressiveness excessive, and Gray, who 
mourned the fall from classic restraint to romantic emotionalism and sentiment. 
Scholars complained that Garrick played not an unadulterated Shakespeare but 
versions revised and bowdlerized, sometimes by Garrick himself; half the lines 
of his Richard III were written by Colley Cibber,’6 and the last act of his Hamlet 
was changed to provide a tender finale. 

In that season 1741-42 Garrick offered eighteen roles—a feat suggesting 
almost incredible powers of memory and attention. When he performed, the 
theater was filled; when he was not billed it was half empty. The licensed 
theaters suffered reduced attendance. By some backstage politics the playhouse 
in Goodman’s Fields was forced to close. Garrick, lost without a stage, signed a 
contract with the Drury Lane Theatre for 1742-43 at £500—a record salary for 
an actor. Meanwhile he left for a spring season in Dublin. Handel had just 
captured that city with his Messiah (April 13, 1742); now Garrick and Peg 
Woffington conquered it with Shakespeare. When they returned to London they 
set up housekeeping together, and Garrick bought a wedding ring. But she 
resented his parsimony and he her extravagance. He began to wonder what kind 
of wife would emerge from Peg’s miscellaneous past. He kept the ring, and they 
parted (1744). 

His acting at Drury Lane marked an era in the art. He gave to each role all the 
force of his energy, and constant care that every motion of his body, every 
inflection of his voice, should be in character. He made the alarm and terror of 
Macbeth so vivid that this, more than any other of his roles, remained in the 
public memory. He replaced the declamation of older tragedians with a more 
natural speech. He achieved a sensitivity of facial expression that varied with the 
slightest change of thought or mood in the text. Years later Johnson remarked, 
“David looks much older than he is, for his face has had double the business of 
any other man’s; it is never at rest.”7” And there was his versatility. He played 
comic parts with almost all the care and finish that he had given to his Macbeth 
or Hamlet or Lear. 


After five seasons as an actor Garrick signed (April 9, 1747) a contract to 
divide the management of Drury Lane with James Lacy: Lacy to take charge of 
business affairs, Garrick to choose the plays and the actors and direct the 
rehearsals. During his twenty-nine years as manager he produced seventy-five 
different plays, wrote one himself (in collaboration with George Colman), 
revised twenty-four of Shakespeare’s dramas, composed a great number of 
prologues, epilogues, and farces, and wrote for the press anonymous articles 
promoting and praising his work. He appreciated money, and tempered his 
choice of plays to the greatest happiness of the greatest paying number. He loved 
applause, as actors and writers must, and he arranged parts to get most of it. His 
actors thought him tyrannical and stingy, and complained that he underpaid them 
while he was becoming rich. He established order and discipline among jealous 
and hypersensitive individuals each of whom verged or brooded on genius. They 
grumbled, but they were glad to stay, for no other company weathered so well 
the winds of fortune and the tides of taste. 

In 1749 Garrick married Eva Maria Weigel, a Viennese dancer who had come 
to England as “Mlle. Violette,” and had earned plaudits for her performances in 
opera ballets. She was, and remained, a pious Catholic; Garrick smiled at her 
belief in the story of St. Ursula and the eleven thousand virgins,’® but he 
respected her faith since she lived up to its moral code. She did much, by her 
devotion, to ease the strain of an actor-manager’s life. He lavished his wealth 
upon her, took her on Continental tours, and bought for her an expensive home 
in Hampton village. There, and in his London house on Adelphi Terrace, he 
entertained sumptuously, and many lords and distinguished foreigners were 
happy to be his guests. There he romped with Fanny Burney, and sheltered 
Hannah More. 

In 1763 he gave up acting except for special occasions. “Now,” he said, “I 
will sit down and read Shakespeare.””9 In 1768 he suggested, planned, and 
supervised the first Shakespeare festival at Stratford-on-Avon. He continued to 
manage Drury Lane, but found the tempers and quarrels of the actors ever harder 
on his aging nerves. Early in 1776 he sold his share of the partnership to Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, and on March 7 he announced that he would soon retire. For 
three months thereafter he gave farewell performances of his favorite roles, and 
enjoyed such a succession of triumphs as probably no other actor in history has 
ever known. His departure from the stage caused as much talk in London as the 
war with America. On June 10, 1776, he closed his theatrical career with a 
benefit for the Decayed Actors’ Fund. 

He survived three years more. He died on January 20, 1779, aged sixtytwo. 
On February 1 his corpse was borne to Westminster Abbey by members of 


Britain’s highest nobility, and was deposited in the Poets’ Corner at the foot of 
Shakespeare’s monument. 


VI. LONDON 


Johnson’s first view of London (1737) was one of virtuous horror: 


Here malice, rapine, accident, conspire, 

And now a rabble rages, now a fire; 

Their ambush here relentless ruffians lay, 
And here the fell attorney prowls for prey; 
Here falling houses thunder on your head, 
And here a female Atheist talks you dead.!, 80 


These, of course, were but some aspects of London, chosen to feed the rage of 
unplaced youth. Three years later Johnson described London as “a city famous 
for wealth and commerce and plenty, and for every other kind of civility and 
politeness, but which abounds with such heaps of filth as a savage would look on 
with amazement.”®! The civic authorities, at that time, left street cleaning to the 
citizen, who was commanded to keep in neat repair the pavement—or earth— 
before his house. In 1762 the Westminster Paving Acts arranged for municipal 
cleaning of streets, collection of rubbish, paving and repair of main 
thoroughfares, and establishment of an underground sewerage system; soon 
other sections of London followed suit. Elevated footpaths protected pedestrians, 
and gutters drained the streets. New streets were laid out in straight lines, houses 
were built more durably, and the venerable metropolis effused a more genteel 
odor. 

There was no public fire department, but insurance companies maintained 
private hose brigades to limit their losses. Coal dust and fog sometimes 
collaborated to blanket the city with a pall so thick that one could not tell friend 
from foe. When the sky was visible certain streets were bright with colorful 
shops. On the Strand the largest and richest stores in Europe displayed behind 
their windows the products of half the world. Not far away were a thousand 
shops of a hundred crafts, and here and there were potteries, glass factories, 
smithies, breweries. The noises of artisans and tradesmen, of carriages and 
horses, of hawkers and street singers, contributed to the din and sense of life. If 
one wished a quieter scene and cleaner air he could saunter in St. James’s Park, 
or watch fascinating ladies swing their spreading skirts and show their silken 
shoes on the Mall. In the morning one could buy fresh milk from maids who 
milked cows on the park green. In the evening he might prowl, like Boswell, for 
a filie de joie , or wait for the night to cover a multitude of sins. Farther west one 
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could ride or drive in Hyde Park. And there were the great amusement resorts: 
Vauxhall with its colorful crowds, its acres of gardens and arbored walks, and 
Ranelagh with its spacious tiered Rotunda, where Mozart performed when a 
child of eight. 

The poor had alehouses, the middle and upper classes had clubs, and there 
were taverns for all. There was the Boar’s Head, and the Mitre, where the Great 
Cham supped, and the Globe, dear to Goldsmith, and the Devil’s Tavern, which 
had entertained famous figures from Jonson to Johnson. There were two Turk’s 
Heads—one a coffee shop on the Strand, the other a tavern in Gerrard Street, 
which became the home of The Club. Women as well as men came to taverns, 
and some were for sale. In clubs like White’s or Almack’s (which became 
Brooks’s) the well-to-do could drink and gamble in select privacy. And there 
were the theaters, with all the excitement of their competition and the radiance of 
their stars. 

Near the theaters were brothels. Preachers complained that “to the said plays 
and interludes great numbers of mean, idle, and disorderly people do commonly 
resort, and after the performance is over from thence they go to bawdy 
houses.”82 Nearly all classes who could afford it patronized prostitutes, and 
agreed in condoning the habit as unavoidable in the current state of male 
development. There were some colored courtesans who drew customers even 
from the nobility; Boswell describes Lord Pembroke as exhausted after a night in 
“a black bawdy house.”83 

Slums continued. In the lower orders it was not unusual for a family to live in 
one room of a tenement. The very poor lived in damp, unheated cellars, or in 
garrets with leaky roofs; some slept on bunks or in doorways or under booths. 
Johnson told Miss Reynolds that “as he returned to his lodgings about one or two 
o’clock in the morning he often saw poor children asleep on thresholds and stalls 
and that he used to put pennies into their hands to buy them a breakfast.”84 A 
magistrate informed Johnson that in any week over twenty Londoners died of 
starvation.25 Now and then epidemics ran through the city. Even so, its 
population rose from 674,000 in 1700 to 900,-000 in 1800,86 presumably due to 
immigration by landless peasants, and to the growth of commerce and industry. 

The Thames and its docks were crowded with merchantmen and their 
cargoes. “The whole surface of the Thames,” wrote a contemporary, “is covered 
with small vessels, barges, boats, and wherries, passing to and fro, and, below 
the three bridges, such a forest of masts for miles together, that you would think 
all the ships of the universe were here assembled.”8” Two new bridges were 
added in this period: Blackfriars and Battersea. Canaletto, coming to London 
from Venice (1746, 1751), painted magnificent views of city and river; prints 


from these vedute enabled educated Europeans to realize how London had 
grown to be the chief port of the Christian world. 

Never since ancient Rome (excepting Constantinople) had history known so 
vast and rich and complex a city. In St. James’s Palace the King and Queen and 
their attendants, the court and its ceremonies; in the churches fat prelates 
mumbling hypnotic formulas, and humble worshipers resting from reality and 
begging divine aid; in Parliament House the Lords and the Commons playing the 
game of politics with souls as their pawns; in Mansion House the Lord Mayor 
and his liveried aides laying down ordinances about chapels and brothels, and 
wondering how to control the next epidemic or mob; in the barracks soldiers 
gaming, wenching, and profaning the air; in the shops the tailors curving their 
spines, plumbers inhaling lead, jewelers, watchmakers, cobblers, hairdressers, 
vintners, hurrying to meet the demands of ladies and gentlemen; in Grub Street 
or Fleet Street the hack writers puffing up clients, tumbling ministries, 
challenging the King; in the prisons men and women dying of infection or 
graduating to greater crimes; in the tenements and cellars the hungry, the 
unfortunate, and the defeated multiplying their like eagerly and forever. 

With all this both Johnson and his biographer loved London. Boswell 
admired “the liberty and the whims ... and curious characters, the immense 
crowd and hurry and bustle of business and diversion, the great number of public 
places of entertainment, the noble churches and the superb buildings, ... the 
satisfaction of pursuing whatever plan is most agreeable without being known or 
looked at”®’—the protective, erosive anonymity of the crowd. And Johnson, 
relishing and deepening. “the full flow of London talk,” settled the matter with 
one authoritative line: “When a man is tired of London he is tired of life.”89 


I. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu? 


CHAPTER XXX 
The Age of Reynolds 


1756-90 


I. THE MUSICIANS 


‘Tuts England loved great music, but could not produce it. 

Appreciation abounded. In Zoffany’s picture The Cowper and Gore Families 
we see the part that music played in cultivated homes. We hear of the hundreds 
of singers and performers that were brought together for the Handel 
Commemoration Concert in 1784. The Morning Chronicle of December 30, 
1790, announced, for the ensuing months, a series of “Professional Concerts,” 
another of “Ancient Concerts,” “Ladies’ Subscription Concerts” for Sunday 
evenings, oratorios twice a week, and six symphony concerts to be conducted by 
the composer himself—Joseph Haydn;! this rivaled the musical wealth of 
London today. Just as Venice made choirs from orphans, so the “Charity 
Children” of St. Paul’s Cathedral gave annual performances, of which Haydn 
wrote, “No music has ever moved me so much in my life.”2 Concerts and light 
operas were presented in the Ranelagh Rotunda and the Marylebone Gardens. A 
dozen societies of amateur musicians gave public performances. The English 
predilection for music was so widely known that a score of virtuosos and 
composers came to the island—Geminiani, Mozart, Haydn, Johann Christian 
Bach; and Bach remained. 

The taste for serious opera declined in England after Handel’s surfeit. Some 
enthusiasm returned when Giovanni Manzuoli opened the 1764 season in Ezio; 
Burney described his voice as “the most powerful and voluminous soprano that 
has been heard on our stage since Farinelli.”3 This was apparently the last 
triumph of Italian opera in England in that century. When the Italian opera house 
in London was burned down (1789), Horace Walpole rejoiced, and hoped it 
would never be rebuilt.4 

If there were now no memorable British composers, there were two eminent 
historians of music, whose works appeared in the same year, 1776—the annus 
mirabile of The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire and The Wealth of 
Nations, not to speak of the American Declaration of Independence. Sir John 


Hawkins’ five-volume General History of the Science and Practise of Music was 
a work of careful scholarship, and though he himself—attorney and magistrate— 
was not a musician, his appraisals have stood well amid the flux of critical 
opinion. Charles Burney was organist at St. Paul’s and the most sought-for 
musical teacher in England. His handsome face and amiable personality, added 
to his accomplishments, won him the friendship of Johnson, Garrick, Burke, 
Sheridan, Gibbon, and Reynolds—who made an attractive portrait of him gratis.® 
He traveled through France, Germany, Austria, and Italy to get materials for his 
General History of Music, and spoke with firsthand knowledge of the leading 
composers who were then alive. About 1780 he reported that “old musicians 
complain of the extravagance of the young, and these again of the dryness and 
inelegance of the old.” 


II. THE ARCHITECTS 


English builders now offered a lively contest between Gothic and classical 
revivals. The grandeur of the old cathedrals, the vestigial splendor of stained 
glass, the ivied ruins of medieval abbeys in Britain, stirred the imagination to 
idealize the Middle Ages, and fell in with the developing Romantic reaction 
against classic couplets, cold columns, and oppressive pediments. Horace 
Walpole engaged a succession of second-rate architects to rebuild his 
“Strawberry Hill” at Twickenham in Gothic form and ornament (1748-73); he 
gave years of finical care to making his home the very palladium of the anti- 
Palladian style. Year after year he added rooms, until there were twenty-two; 
one, “the Gallery,” housing his art collections, was fifty-six feet long. Too often 
he used lath and plaster instead of stone; even a first glance reveals a fragility 
forgivable in interior decoration but unpardonable in external structure. Selwyn 
called Strawberry Hill “gingerbread Gothic,”” and another wit reckoned that 
Walpole had outlived three sets of crenellated battlements,? which had to be 
repeatedly restored. 

Despite these experiments, Palladio and Vitruvius remained the tutelar deities 
of English architecture in the second as in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
The classic spirit was reinforced by the excavations at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, and it was spread by descriptions of classic ruins in Athens, Palmyra, 
and Baalbek. Sir William Chambers defended the Palladian view in his Treatise 
on Civil Architecture (1759), and added example to precept by rebuilding 
Somerset House (1776-86) with a vast facade of Renaissance windows and 
Corinthian porticoes. 

A remarkable family of four brothers, John, Robert, James, and William 
Adam, came out of Scotland to dominate English architecture in this half 


century. Robert left the strongest impress upon his time. After studying in the 
University of Edinburgh he spent three years in Italy, where he met Piranesi and 
Winckelmann. Noting that the private palaces praised by Vitruvius had 
disappeared from the Roman scene, and learning that one remained relatively 
intact, the palace of Diocletian at Spalato (now Split in Yugoslavia), he made his 
way to that ancient Dalmatian capital, spent five weeks making measurements 
and drawings, was arrested as a spy, was freed, wrote a book about his 
researches, and came back to England resolved to use Roman styles in British 
building. In 1768 he and. his brothers leased for ninety-nine years a tract of 
sloping land between the Strand and the Thames, and erected on it the famous 
Adelphi Terrace—a district of fine streets and handsome houses on an 
embankment supported by massive Roman arches and vaults; here some 
dramatic notables lived, from Garrick to Bernard Shaw. Robert designed also 
some famous mansions, like Bute’s Luton Hoo (i.e., house at Luton, thirty miles 
north of London). “This,” said Johnson, “is one of the places I do not regret 
having come to see”;9 and he was hard to please. 

By and large the classic orders won the battle against the Gothic revival. 
Many of the great palaces of this age, like Carlton House in London and 
Harewood House in Yorkshire, were in the neoclassic style. Walpole did not live 
to see Gothic return in triumph and splendor in the Houses of Parliament (1840- 
60). 


Il. WEDGWOOD 


The Adam brothers were not content with designing buildings and interiors; 
they built some of the loveliest furniture of the time. But the great name here is 
Thomas Chippendale. In 1754, at the age of thirty-six, he published The 
Gentleman and Cabinet Maker’s Director, which was to the art of furniture what 
Reynolds’ Discourses were to painting. His characteristic products were chairs 
with slim “ribbon backs” and charming legs. But also he delighted the lords and 
ladies of George III’s reign with cabinets, writing tables, commodes, bookcases, 
mirrors, tables, and fourposter beds—all elegant, mostly novel, generally frail. 

The frailty continued in the work of Chippendale’s rival, George 
Hepplewhite, and their successor, Thomas Sheraton; they seemed converted to 
Burke’s theory that in art, as in life, beauty must be frail. Sheraton carried 
lightness and grace to their apex. He specialized in satinwood and other 
beautifully grained products; he polished them patiently, painted them delicately, 
and sometimes inlaid them with metal ornaments. In his Cabinet Dictionary 
(1802) he listed 252 “master cabinet makers” working in or near London. The 


upper classes in England now rivaled the French in the refinement of their 
furniture and interior appointments. 

They were giving a lead to the French in designing gardens and parks. 
Lancelot Brown earned the nickname “Capability” because he was so quick to 
see the “capabilities” offered by his clients’ grounds for fantastic—and 
expensive—designs; in this spirit he laid out gardens at Blenheim and Kew. The 
fashion in gardens ran now to the exotic, unexpected, or picturesque. Miniature 
Gothic temples and Chinese pagodas were used as outdoor ornaments; Sir 
William Chambers, in decorating the Kew Gardens (1757-62), introduced 
Gothic shrines, Moorish mosques, and Chinese pagodas. Funerary urns were 
favorite garden glories, sometimes holding the ashes of departed friends. 

The ceramic arts had an almost revolutionary development. England was 
producing glass as fine as any in Europe.!0 The Chelsea and Derby potteries 
turned out delightful figures in porcelain, usually in the styles of Sévres. But the 
busiest ceramic center was the “Five Towns” in Staffordshire—chiefly Burslem 
and Stoke-on-Trent. Before Josiah Wedgwood the industry was poor in methods 
and earnings; the potters were coarse and letterless; when Wesley first preached 
to them they pelted him with mud; their houses were huts, and their market was 
restricted by impassable roads. In 1755 a rich deposit of kaolin—hard white clay 
like that used by the Chinese—was discovered in Cornwall; but that was two 
hundred miles from the Five Towns. 

Wedgwood began at the age of nine (1739) to work at the potter’s wheel. He 
received little schooling, but he read much; and his study of Caylus’ Recueil 
d’antiquités égyptiennes, étrusques, grecques, romaines, et gauloises (1752-67) 
inspired him with ambition to reproduce and rival classic ceramic forms. In 1753 
he started his own business at the Ivy House Works, and built around it, near 
Burslem, a town which he called Etruria. He attacked with the energy of a 
warrior and the vision of a statesman the conditions that hampered the industry. 
He arranged better transport for the kaolin of Cornwall to his factories; he 
campaigned—and helped to pay—for the improvement of roads and the building 
of canals; he was resolved to open avenues from the Five Towns to the world. 
Heretofore the English market for fine pottery had been dominated by Meissen, 
Delft, and Sévres; Wedgwood captured the domestic, then much of the foreign, 
trade; by 1763 his potteries were annually exporting 550,000 pieces to the 
Continent and North America. Catherine the Great ordered a dinner set of a 
thousand pieces. 

By 1785 the Staffordshire potteries were employing fifteen thousand workers. 
Wedgwood introduced specialization of labor, established factory discipline, 
paid good wages, built schools and libraries. He insisted on good workmanship; 


an early biographer described him as stamping about his shops on his wooden 
leg, and breaking with his own hand any pot that showed the least flaw; usually, 
in such cases, he chalked on the careless artisan’s bench the warning “This won’t 
do for Josiah Wedgwood.”!! He developed precision tools, and bought steam 
engines to power his machines. As a result of his large-scale production of 
commercial pottery, pewter went out of general use in England. His output 
ranged from earthenware pipes for London drains to the most exquisite vessels 
for Queen Charlotte. He divided his offerings between “Useful” and 
“Ornamental.” For the latter he frankly imitated classic models, as in his 
luxurious agate vases; but also he developed original forms, especially the 
famous jasper ware with Greek figures delicately embossed in white on a base of 
blue. 

His interest and enthusiasm ranged far beyond pottery. In experiments to find 
more satisfactory mixtures of earth and chemicals, and better methods of firing, 
he invented a pyrometer for measuring high temperatures; this and other 
researches won him entry into the Royal Society (1783). He was an early 
member of the Society for the Abolition of Slavery; he designed and made the 
seal. He campaigned for universal male suffrage and parliamentary reform. He 
supported the American colonies from the beginning to the end of their revolt. 
He hailed the French Revolution as promising a happier and more prosperous 
France. 

He had the good sense to employ John Flaxman to provide new and refined 
designs for his pottery. From this work Flaxman went on to illustrate Homer, 
Aeschylus, and Dante with drawings based on the art of the Greek vase painters. 
They are admirable in line, but, lacking body and color, they are as attractive as 
a woman without flesh. Something of this cold quality was carried into 
Flaxman’s sculpture, as in his monument to Nelson in St. Paul’s; but in the 
marble Cupid and Marpessa!? he achieved full-blooded forms in one of the best 
imitations of classic statuary. Funerary monuments became his specialty; he 
raised them to Chatterton at Bristol, to Reynolds in St. Paul’s, to Paoli in 
Westminster Abbey. He served in England the same role as Canova in Italy—the 
neoclassic attempt to recapture the smooth and voluptuous grace of Praxiteles. 

We find less beauty but more life in the portrait busts that Joseph Nollekens 
made of famous Englishmen. Born in London of Flemish parents, he studied 
there till he was twenty-three, then went to Rome. He lived and worked there for 
ten years, selling real and counterfeit antiques.!5 Returning to England, he made 
so successful a bust of George III that he was soon in general demand. Sterne, 
Garrick, Fox, Pitt II, and Johnson sat for him, sometimes to their sorrow, for 


Nollekens carved no compliments. Johnson grumbled that the sculptor had made 
him look as if he had taken physic.1!4 

It was an age of popular engravers. The public was intensely interested in the 
powerful personalities that trod the political and other stages; prints of their 
figures and faces were scattered throughout England. James Géill-ray’s 
caricatures were almost as lethal as the letters of Junius; Fox confessed that such 
drawings did him “more mischief than the debates in Parliament.”!° Thomas 
Rowlandson caricatured men as beasts, but also he drew pleasant landscapes, 
and he amused several generations with his Tours of Dr. Syntax. Paul Sandby 
and Edmund Dayer developed water color to almost finished excellence. 

Britons returning from the grand tour brought back prints, engravings, 
paintings, and other works of art. The appreciation of art spread; artists 
multiplied, raised their heads, their fees, and their status; some were knighted. 
The Society for the Encouragement of Art, Manufacture, and Commerce (1754) 
gave good sums in prizes to native artists, and presented exhibitions. The British 
Museum opened its collections in 1759. In 1761 a separate Society of Arts began 
annual displays. Soon it divided into conservatives and innovators. The 
conservatives formed the Royal Academy of London, with a charter and £ 5,000 
from George III, and made Joshua Reynolds its president for twenty-three years. 
The great age of English painting began. 


IV. JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


Richard Wilson led the way. Son of a Welsh clergyman, he came to London 
at fifteen, and made a living by painting portraits. In 1749 he went to Italy; there 
and in France he absorbed the heritage of Nicolas Poussin and Claude Lorrain, 
and learned to value historical and landscape painting above portraiture. Back in 
England, he painted landscapes luminous with atmosphere but cluttered with 
gods, goddesses, and other classic ruins. Especially beautiful is The Thames at 
Twickenham ,'© which catches the spirit of an English summer day—bathers 
lolling, trees and sailboats hardly moved by the quiet breeze. But the English 
would not buy landscapes; they wanted portraits to preserve their faces in their 
prime. Wilson persisted. He lived in poverty in a half-furnished room in 
Tottenham Court Road, and sweetened his bitterness with alcohol. In 1776 the 
Royal Academy rescued him by making him its librarian. The death of a brother 
left him a small property in Wales; he spent his final years there in such 
obscurity that no journal mentioned his death (1782). 

By contrast the career of Reynolds was a lifelong pageant of honors and 
prosperity. He was fortunate in being born (1723) to a Devonshire clergyman 
who kept a Latin school and loved books. Among these Joshua found an Essay 


on the Whole Art ... of Painting (1719) by Jonathan Richardson. This inflamed 
him with a desire to be a painter, and his sympathetic parents indulged his 
choice; they sent him to London to study with Thomas Hudson, a Devon man 
who had married Richardson’s daughter and was then the most courted portrait 
painter in England. In 1746 the father died, and the young artist set up house 
with his two sisters in what is now Plymouth. In that famous port he met sailors 
and commanders, painted their portraits, and made precious friendships. When 
Captain Augustus Keppel was commissioned to take gifts to the Dey of Algiers 
he offered Joshua free passage to Minorca, for he knew that the youth longed to 
study in Italy. From Minorca Reynolds made his way to Rome (1750). 

He remained in Italy three years, painting and copying. He labored to 
discover the methods used by Michelangelo and Raphael in achieving line, 
color, light, shade, texture, depth, expression, and mood. He paid a price, for 
while copying Raphael in some unheated rooms of the Vatican he caught a cold 
that apparently damaged his inner ear. Passing to Venice, he studied Titian, 
Tintoretto, and Veronese, and learned how to endow any sitter with the dignity 
of a doge. On his way home he stopped for a month in Paris, but he found 
contemporary French painting too feminine for his taste. After a month in Devon 
he established himself with his sister Frances in London (1753), and remained 
there for the rest of his life. 

Almost at once he caught attention with another portrait of Captain Keppel!” 
—handsome, eager, masterful; here the Vandyck tradition was restored to make 
portraits as resplendent images of aristocracy. Within two years Reynolds had 
received 120 sitters, and was recognized as the finest painter in England. His 
facility was his limitation. He became so absorbed and expert in portraiture that 
he lacked the time and skill for historical, mythological, or religious pictures. He 
did well a few, like The Holy Family and The Three Graces,/@ but his inspiration 
was not in them. Nor did his patrons want such pictures; they were nearly all 
Protestants, who discountenanced religious paintings as encouraging idolatry; 
they loved nature, but as an adjunct to their personalities or their hunts; they 
wished to see themselves ageless on their walls, impressing themselves upon 
posterity. So they came to Reynolds, two thousand of them, and they sent him 
their wives and children, sometimes their dogs. None went away grieved, for 
Reynolds’ amiable imagination could always supply what nature had failed to 
give. 

Never has a generation or a class been so fully preserved as in Reynolds’ 630 
surviving portraits. Here are thé statesmen of that lusty age: Bute in a splendor 
of color;!9 Burke rather somber for thirty-eight; Fox potbellied, wistful, and 
noble at forty-four ... Here are the writers: Walpole, Sterne, Goldsmith2° 


looking really like “Poor Poll,” Gibbon with those fat cheeks which the 
Marquise du Deffand, who could see only with her hands, mistook for “the 
sitting part of a child,”2! and Boswell?2 as proud as if he had created Johnson, 
and Johnson himself, lovingly painted five times, and sitting in 1772 for the 
best-known of Reynolds’ portraits of men.23 Here are the deities of the stage: 
Garrick “torn between the rival Muses of Tragedy and Comedy,” Mary 
Robinson as Perdita, Mrs. Abington as the Comic Muse, and Sarah Siddons as 
the Tragic Muse;24 an enthusiast paid Reynolds seven hundred guineas 
($18,200?) for this proud masterpiece. 

Most numerous in this incomparable gallery are the aristocrats who gave 
social order to an individualistic people, triumphant strategy to foreign policy, 
and a controlling constitution to the king. See them first in their handsome 
youth, like twelve-year-old Thomas Lister—a picture which, as Reynold’s 
Brown Boy, challenges the Blue Boy of Gainsborough. Many of them swelled in 
the girth when their dangerous days were over, like that same Augustus Keppel 
who had been so presentable as a captain in 1753, but was so full-filled as an 
admiral in 1780. Despite such rotundities, and the silk and lace of their 
investiture, Reynolds succeeded in transforming intangible courage and pride 
into color and line. Take, as example, the powerful form and personality of Lord 
Heathfield, bold in British red and holding the key to Gibraltar, which he had 
invincibly defended against a four-year siege by the Spanish and the French. 

And so we come to those diai gynaikon, goddesses among women, whom 
Reynolds found in the wives and daughters of the British aristocracy. 
Unmarried, he was free to love all of them with his eyes and brush, to straighten 
their noses, refine their features, arrange their luxuriant hair, and transfigure 
them with such fluffy, flowing raiment as would make Venus long to be clothed. 
See Lady Elizabeth Keppel, Marchioness of Tavistock, wearing the courtly robes 
she had worn years ago as bridesmaid to Queen Charlotte; what would she be 
without those folds of painted silk enveloping legs that, after all, could not be 
much different from Xanthippe’s? Sometimes Reynolds tried what he could do 
with a woman in simple garb; he pictured Mary Bruce, Duchess of Richmond, 
dressed in a common cloak, and sewing a pattern into a cushion;2° this is a face 
that could haunt a philosopher’s dreams. Almost as simple in dress and seraphic 
in profile is Mrs. Bouverie listening to Mrs. Crewe.26 There was a still 
profounder beauty in the quiet and gentle face of Emma Gilbert, Countess of 
Mount Edgcumbe;27 this lovely portrait was destroyed by enemy action in the 
Second World War. 

Nearly all these women had children, for part of the aristocratic obligation 
was to maintain the family and the property in undivided continuity. So 
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Reynolds painted Lady Elizabeth Spencer, Countess of Pembroke, with her six- 
year-old son, Lord Herbert to be;28 and Mrs. Edward Bouverie with her three- 
year-old Georgiana;29 and this daughter, become Duchess of Devonshire (the 
gay beauty who with kisses bought votes for Fox in his campaign for 
Parliament), with her three-year-old daughter, another Georgiana, the future 
Countess of Carlisle.3° 

Finally, and perhaps the most attractive of all, the children themselves, a full 
gallery of them, nearly all individualized as unduplicable souls, and 
sympathetically understood in the insecurity and wonderment of youth. The 
world knows Reynolds’ masterpiece in this sector, The Age of Innocence ,31 
which he painted in 1788, in the last years of his vision; but how soon his 
understanding of childhood reached an almost mystic intuition can be seen in his 
indescribably beautiful portrait of Lord Robert Spencer, aged eleven,32 painted 
in 1758. Thereafter he painted them at every age: at age one Princess Sophia 
Matilda; at two years Master Wynn with his lamb; at three Miss Bowles with her 
dog; at four Master Crewe in a perfect imitation of Henry VIII, and, about the 
same age, the “Strawberry Girl”;33 at five the Brummell boys William and 
George (“Beau Brummel” to be); at six Prince William Frederick; at seven Lord 
George Conway; at eight Lady Caroline Howard; at nine Frederick, Earl of 
Carlisle; and so on to youth and marriage and children. 

Reynolds admitted that he preferred titled sitters; “the slow progression of 
things naturally makes elegance and refinement the last effect of opulence and 
power” 4 and only the rich could pay the £ 300 that he asked for “a whole length 
with two children.”?° In any case he had struck gold, and soon earned £ 16,000 a 
year. In 1760 he bought a house at 17 Leicester Square, then the most select 
quarter of London; he furnished it luxuriously, collected Old Masters, and took 
for his studio a chamber as large as a ballroom. He had his own coach, with 
painted panels and gilded wheels; he asked his sister to drive in it about town, 
for he believed that such an advertisement of prosperity would bring more.°° In 
1761 he was knighted. He was received everywhere, and himself played host to 
genius, beauty, and class; he had more literary men at his table than any other 
man in England.3? To him Goldsmith dedicated The Deserted Village, and 
Boswell the Life of Samuel Johnson. It was Reynolds who in 1764 founded “The 
Club” to give Johnson a forum of his peers. 

He must have loved Johnson, he made so many portraits of him. He made 
even more of himself. He was not blessed with good looks: his face was florid 
and scarred by childhood smallpox; his features were blunt, his upper lip had 
been disfigured by a fall in Minorca. At thirty he pictured himself shading his 
eyes and trying to pierce a maze of light and shade to catch the soul behind a 


face.38 He painted himself at fifty in his doctoral robes,29 for Oxford had just 
made him a doctor of civil law. Finest of the series is the portrait in the National 
Gallery, about 1775; his face is now more refined, but his hair is gray and his 
hand is cupped to his ear, for he was going deaf. 

When the Royal Academy of Arts was founded in 1768 Reynolds was by 
common consent made its president. For fifteen years he opened its seasons with 
a discourse to the students. Boswell was among the friends who sat in the front 
row at the first discourse (January 2, 1769). Many who heard these addresses 
were surprised at their literary excellence; some thought that Burke or Johnson 
had written them, but Sir Joshua had learned much from his associations, and 
had developed a style, as well as a mind, of his own. Naturally, as an 
Academician, he stressed the importance of study; he deprecated the notion that 
genius may dispense with schooling and hard work; he derided “this phantom of 
inspiration,” and insisted that “labor is the only price of solid fame.”49 
Furthermore, “every opportunity should be taken to discountenance that false 
and vulgar opinion—that rules are the fetters of genius.”4! There should be three 
stages in the normal development of an artist: first, tutelage—learning the rules, 
draftsmanship, coloring, modeling; second, studying those masters who have 
received the approbation of time; through such studies “those perfections which 
lie scattered among various masters are now united in one general idea, which is 
henceforth to regulate the student’s taste and enlarge his imagination. ... The 
third and last period emancipates the student from subjection to any authority but 
what he shall himself judge to be supported by reason.”42 Only then should he 
innovate. “Having well established his judgment and stored his memory, he may 
now without fear try the power of his imagination. The mind that has been thus 
disciplined may be indulged in the wildest enthusiasm, and venture to play on 
the borders of the wildest extravagance.”43 

Hogarth had rejected the Old Masters as “Black Masters,” and had advised a 
realistic portrayal of nature. Reynolds thought that this should be merely a 
preparation for a more idealistic art. “Nature herself is not to be too closely 
copied. ... The wish of the genuine painter must be more extensive: instead of 
endeavoring to amuse mankind with the minute neatness of his imitations, he 
must endeavor to improve them by the grandeur of his ideas. ... [He] must strive 
for fame by captivating the imagination.”44 Everything in nature is imperfect 
from the standpoint of beauty, has in it some blemish or defect; the artist learns 
to eliminate these from his creations; he combines in one ideal the excellences of 
many deficient forms; “he corrects nature by herself, her imperfect state by her 
more perfect. ... This idea of the perfect state of nature, which the artist calls the 
Ideal Beauty, is the great leading principle by which the works of genius are 


conducted.” To distinguish the faulty from the perfect, the noble from the base, 
and to school and chasten and exalt the imagination, the artist must enlarge 
himself with literature and philosophy, and by “the conversation of learned and 
ingenious men.”4° So Reynolds had done. 

In 1782 he suffered a paralytic stroke, from which he partially recovered. For 
seven years more he continued to paint. Then his left eye clouded, and soon lost 
its vision; in 1789 the right eye began to fail, and he put down his brush, 
despondent that almost total blindness was to be added to the semi-deafness 
which since his twenty-seventh year had forced him to use an ear trumpet. On 
December 10, 1790, he delivered the last of his discourses. He reaffirmed his 
faith in the academic and conservative precepts of his earlier addresses, and 
renewed his counsel to study line before color, and the classic-painters before 
attempting innovation. He ended with a paean to Michelangelo: 


Were I now to begin the world again, I would tread in the steps of that great master; to kiss the 
hem of his garment, to catch the slightest of his perfections, would be glory and distinction enough 
for an ambitious man.... I reflect, not without vanity, that these discourses bear testimony of my 
admiration of that truly divine man; and I should desire that the last word which I should pronounce 
in this Academy, and from this place, might be the name of Michael Angelo.46 


The repentant portraitist died on February 23, 1792, and nine noblemen were 
proud to bear his remains to St. Paul’s. 


V. THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH 


Reynolds was a man of the world, ready to make the obeisances required for 
social acceptance; Gainsborough was a passionate individualist who raged at the 
sacrifices demanded of his personality and his art as the price of success. His 
parents were Dissenters; Thomas inherited their independence of spirit without 
their piety. Stories are told of his playing truant from school in his native 
Sudbury to roam the countryside, sketching trees and sky, and the cattle grazing 
in the fields or drinking at a pond. Having by the age of fourteen drawn all the 
trees in the neighborhood, he obtained permission from his father to go to 
London and study art. There he studied the women of the town, as we gather 
from his later advice to a young actor: “Don’t run about London streets, fancying 
you are catching strokes of nature, at the hazard of your constitution. It was my 
first school, and deeply read in petticoats I am; therefore you may allow me to 
caution you.”47 

Suddenly, still but nineteen, he found himself married to a Scottish girl of 
sixteen, Margaret Burr. She was, by most accounts, the illegitimate daughter of a 
duke, but she had an income of £ 200 a year.48 In 1748 they settled in Ipswich. 


He joined a music club there, for he was fond of music, and played several 
instruments. “I make portraits for a living, landscapes because I love them, and 
music because I cannot help myself.”49 In the work of the Dutch “landskip” 
painters he found a reinforcement of his interest in nature. Philip Thicknesse, 
governor of the nearby Landguard Fort, commissioned him to paint the fort, the 
neighboring hills, and Harwich; then he advised him to seek a richer and wider 
clientele in Bath. 

Arrived there (1759), Gainsborough sought out the musicians rather than the 
artists, and soon numbered Johann Christian Bach among his friends. He had the 
soul and sensitivity of a musician, and in his paintings he turned music into 
warmth of color -and grace of line. Bath had some good collections; now he 
could study landscapes by Claude Lorrain and Gaspard Poussin, and portraits by 
Vandyck; he became the inheritor of Vandyck’s English manner—portraits that 
added the highest refinement of art to distinction of personality and elegance of 
dress. 

In Bath he did some of his best work. The Sheridans were living there; 
Gainsborough painted Richard’s lovely young wife.°° He lavished all his 
maturing artistry on The Honorable Mrs. Graham ,°! whose red robe, in its 
wrinkles and folds, allowed him to display the most delicate gradations of color 
and shade. When this portrait was exhibited in the Royal Academy at London 
(1777) it seemed to many observers to outshine anything that Reynolds had 
done. About 1770 Gainsborough transfigured Jonathan Buttal, son of an 
ironmonger, into The Blue Boy, for which the Huntington Art Gallery paid 
$500,000. Reynolds had expressed his conviction that no acceptable portrait 
could be done in blue; his rising rival met the challenge triumphantly; blue 
became henceforth a favorite color in English painting. 

Now every notable in Bath wished to sit for Gainsborough. But “I’m sick of 
portraits,” he told a friend, “and wish very much to take my viol-da-gamba and 
walk off to some sweet village, where I can paint landskips and enjoy the fag 
end of life in quietness and ease.”°2 Instead he moved to London (1774) and 
rented sumptuous rooms in Schomberg House, Pall Mall, at £ 300 a year; he was 
not to be outdone by Reynolds’ display. He quarreled with the Academy on the 
hanging of his pictures; for four years (1773-77) he refused to exhibit there; and 
after 1783 his new work could be seen only at the annual opening of his studio. 
Art critics began an ungracious war of comparisons between Reynolds and 
Gainsborough; Reynolds was generally rated superior, but the royal family 
favored Gainsborough, and he painted them all. Soon half of the blue bloods of 
England flocked to Schomberg House, seeking the precarious immortality of 
paint. Now Gainsborough portrayed Sheridan, Burke, Johnson, Franklin, 


Blackstone, Pitt II, Clive ... To establish himself, and pay his rent, he had to 
resign himself to portraiture. 

His sitters found him hard to please. One lord put on all his airs as he posed; 
Gainsborough sent him away unpainted. Garrick’s features were so mobile and 
changeful (for this was half the secret of his superiority as an actor) that the artist 
could find no expression that lasted long enough to reveal the man. He had the 
same trouble with Garrick’s rival Samuel Foote. “Rot them for a couple of 
rogues,” exclaimed Gainsborough; “they have everybody’s face but their 
own.”°3 He found a different difficulty with Mrs. Siddons: “Damn your nose, 
madam! There’s no end to it.”°4 He was at his best with women; he felt their 
sexual attraction strongly, but he sublimated this into a poetry of soft colors and 
dreamy eyes. 

When his expensive establishment allowed him he painted landscapes, for 
which there was little demand. Often he placed his sitters—or standees—against 
a rustic scene, as in Robert Andrews and His Wife (which brought $364,000 at an 
auction in 1960). Too busy to go and sketch in the face of living nature, he 
brought into his studio stumps, weeds, branches, flowers, animals, and arranged 
them—with dressed-up dolls to serve as people—into a tableau;55 from these 
objects, from his memories, and from his imagination, he painted landscapes. 
There was a certain artificial quality in them, a formalism and regularity seldom 
found in nature; even so the result conveyed an air of rural fragrance and peace. 
In his later years he painted some “fancy pictures,” in which he made no 
pretense to realism, but indulged his romantic temper; one of these, Cottage Girl 
with Dog and Pitcher, has all the sentiment of Greuze’s La Cruche cassée (The 
Broken Pitcher); both were painted in 1785.96 

Only an artist can measure Gainsborough’s worth. In his own time he was 
ranked below Reynolds; his drawing was criticized as careless, his composition 
as lacking unity, his figures as improperly posed; but Reynolds himself praised 
the shimmering brilliance of his rival’s coloring. There was a poetry and music 
to Gainsborough’s work that the great portraitist could not warmly understand. 
Reynolds had a more masculine intellect, and succeeded better in portraying 
men; Gainsborough was a more romantic spirit, who preferred to paint women 
and boys. He had missed the classical training that Reynolds had received in 
Italy, and he lacked the stimulating associations that enriched Reynolds’ mind 
and art. Gainsborough did little reading, had few intellectual interests, shunned 
the circle of wits that gathered around Johnson. He was generous but impulsive 
and critical; he could never have listened with patience to Reynolds’ lectures or 
Johnson’s decrees. Yet he kept Sheridan’s friendship to the end. 


As he grew older he turned melancholy, for the romantic spirit, unless it is 
religious, is helpless in the face of death. In many Gainsborough landscapes a 
dead tree intrudes itself as a memento mori amid rich foliage and lush grass. 
Probably he surmised that cancer was consuming him, and felt a rising bitterness 
at the thought of so prolonged an agony. A few days before he died he wrote a 
letter of reconciliation to Reynolds and asked the older man to visit him. 
Reynolds came, and the two men, who had not so much quarreled as been the 
subject of lesser men’s disputes, engaged in a friendly chat. When they parted 
Gainsborough remarked, “Goodbye till we meet in the hereafter, Vandyck in our 
company.”°7 He died on August 2, 1788, in his sixty-first year. 

Reynolds joined Sheridan in carrying the body to Kew Churchyard. Four 
months later Reynolds, in his Fourteenth Discourse, paid him a just tribute. He 
frankly noted defects as well as excellences in Gainsborough’s work, but he 
added: “If ever this nation should produce genius sufficient to acquire to us the 
honorable distinction of an English School, the name of Gainsborough will be 
transmitted to posterity, in the history of art, among the very first of that rising 
name.”°8 


George Romney struggled to reach the popularity of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, but his defects of education, health, and character kept him to a 
more modest role. Without schooling after the age of twelve, he worked in his 
father’s carpentry shop in Lancashire till he was nineteen. His drawings won him 
instruction in painting from a local wastrel. At twenty-two he fell seriously ill; 
recovering, he married the nurse; soon restless, he left her to seek his fortune; he 
saw her only twice in the next thirty-seven years, but he sent her a part of his 
earnings. He made enough to visit Paris and Rome, where he was influenced by 
the neoclassical trend. Back in London, he attracted patronage by his ability to 
clothe his sitters in grace or dignity. One of these was Emma Lyon, the future 
Lady Hamilton; Romney was so captivated by her beauty that he portrayed her 
as goddess, Cassandra, Circe, Magdalen, Joan of Arc, and saint. In 1782 he 
painted a portrait of Lady Sutherland, for which he received £ 18; it was recently 
sold for $250,000. In 1799, broken in body and mind, he returned to his wife; 
she nursed him again, as she had done forty-four years before. He lingered 
through three years of paralysis, and died in 1802. Through him and Reynolds 
and Gainsborough England was now, in this half century, in painting as well as 
in politics and literature, in the full stream of European civilization. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
England’s Neighbors 


1756-89 


I. GRATTAN’S IRELAND 


An English traveler, visiting Ireland in 1764, explained why the poor a were 
taking to crime: 


What dread of justice or punishment can be expected from an Irish peasant in a state of 
wretchedness and extreme penury, in which, if the first man that met him were to knock him on the 
head and give him an everlasting relief from his distressed and penurious life, he might have reason 
to think it a friendly and meritorious action? ... That many of them bear their ... abject state with 
patience is to me a sufficient proof of the natural civility of their disposition.1! 


The landlords, who were almost all Protestants, were not the direct or most 
brutal oppressors of the peasants, who were almost all Catholics; usually the 
owners lived in England and did not see the blood on the rents exacted by the 
middlemen to whom they leased their land; it was the middlemen who drew 
every possible penny from the peasants, until these had to feed on potatoes and 
dress in rags. 

In 1758, because disease was decimating cattle in England, Ireland was 
allowed for five years to export livestock to Britain. Many acres in Ireland- 
including common lands formerly used by the tenant farmers—were changed 
from tillage to grazing or pasturage; the rich were enriched, the poor were 
further impoverished. They added to their problems by marrying early—“upon 
the first capacity,” as Sir William Petty put it; presumably they hoped that 
children would soon earn their keep and then help pay the rent. So, despite a 
high death rate, the population of Ireland grew from 3,191,000 in 1754 to 
4,753,000 in 1791.3 

The industrial picture was brightening. Many Protestants and some Catholics 
had gone into the production of linens, woolens, cotton goods, silk, or glass. In 
the final quarter of the century, after Grattan had secured a moderation of British 
restrictions on Irish manufactures and commerce, a middle class developed 
which provided economic leverage for liberal politics and cultural growth. 
Dublin became one of the leading centers of education, music, drama, and 


architecture in the British Isles. Trinity College was becoming a university, and 
already had a long roster of distinguished graduates. If Ireland had kept her 
shining lights at home—Burke, Goldsmith, and Sheridan as well as Swift and 
Berkeley—she would have shone with the most brilliant nations of the age. After 
1766 the lord lieutenant made Dublin his permanent home instead of paying 
brief visits once a year. Now majestic public buildings rose, and elegamt 
mansions. Dublin’s theaters rivaled London’s in the excellence of their 
productions; here Handel’s Messiah received its first performance and welcome 
(1742), and Thomas Sheridan staged many successful plays, some of them 
written by his wife. 

Religion, of course, was the pervading issue in Ireland. Dissenters—i.e., 
Presbyterians, Independents (Puritans), and Baptists—were excluded from office 
and from Parliament by the Test Act which required reception of the Sacrament 
according to the Anglican rite as a precondition to eligibility. The Toleration Act 
of 1689 was not extended to Ireland. The Presbyterians of Ulster protested in 
vain against these disabilities; thousands of them emigrated to America, where 
many of them fought devotedly in the Revolutionary armies. 

The population of Ireland was eighty per cent Catholic, but no Catholic could 
be elected to Parliament. Only a few Catholics owned land. Protestant tenants 
were given leases for their lives, Catholic tenants for no more than thirty-one 
years; and they had to pay two thirds of their profits as rent.4 No Catholic 
schools were allowed, but the authorities did not enforce the law forbidding the 
Irish to seek education abroad. Some Catholic students were admitted to Trinity 
College, but they could not receive a degree. Catholic worship was permitted, 
but there were no legal means of preparing Catholic priests; candidates for the 
priesthood, however, might go to seminaries on the Continent. Some of these 
students adopted the genial manners and liberal views of the hierarchy in France 
and Italy; returning to Ireland as priests, they were welcomed at the tables of 
educated Protestants, and helped to soften bigotry on both sides. By the time that 
Henry Grattan entered the Irish Parliament (1775) the movement for Catholic 
emancipation had won the support of thousands of Protestants in both England 
and Ireland. 

In 1760 Ireland was governed by a lord lieutenant, or viceroy, appointed by 
and responsible to the king of England; and by a Parliament dominated in the 
House of Lords by Anglican bishops, and in the House of Commons by 
Anglican landowners and governmental placemen, or pensioners. Elections to 
Parliament were subject to the same system of “rotten” and “pocket” boroughs 
as in England; a few leading families, known as “the Undertakers,” owned the 
vote of their boroughs as they owned their homes.° 


Catholic resistance to English rule was sporadic and ineffective. In 1763 
bands of Catholics called “Whiteboys”—from the white shirts they wore over 
their clothes—roamed the countryside, tearing down enclosure fences, crippling 
cattle, and assaulting the collectors of taxes or tithes; the leaders were caught and 
hanged, and the rebellion collapsed. The movement for national liberation fared 
better. In 1776 most British troops were taken from Ireland for service in 
America; at the same time the Irish economy was depressed by cessation of trade 
with America; to guard against domestic revolt or foreign invasion the 
Protestants of Ireland formed an army called the Volunteers. These grew in 
number and power until, by 1780, they were a redoubtable force in politics. It 
was through support by these forty thousand armed men that Henry Flood and 
Henry Grattan won their legislative victories. 

Both of them were officers in the Volunteers, and both were among the 
greatest orators in a country which could send Burke and Richard Sheridan to 
England and still have a store of eloquence left. Flood entered the Irish 
Parliament in 1759. He led a brave campaign to reduce venality in a House 
where half the members were indebted to the government. He was defeated by 
wholesale bribery, and surrendered (1775) by accepting the office of vice- 
treasurer at a salary of £ 3,500. 

In that year Henry Grattan was elected to the Parliament by a Dublin 
constituency. He soon took Flood’s place as leader of the opposition. He 
announced an ambitious program: to secure relief to Irish Catholics, to free 
Dissenters from the Test Act, to end English restrictions on Irish trade, and to 
establish the independence of the Irish Parliament. He pursued these aims with 
an energy, devotion, and success that made him the idol of the nation, Catholic 
or Protestant. In 1778 he secured passage of a bill enabling Catholics to take 
leases of ninety-nine years, and to inherit land on the same conditions as 
Protestants. A year later, on his urging, the Test Act was repealed, and full civil 
rights were assured to Dissenters. He and Flood persuaded the Irish Parliament 
and the Viceroy that the continuance of British obstructions to Irish trade would 
lead to revolutionary violence. Lord North, then heading the British government, 
favored repeal of the restrictions; English manufacturers bombarded him with 
petitions against repeal; he yielded to them. The Irish began to boycott British 
goods. The Volunteers assembled before the Irish Parliament House with arms in 
their hands and cannon labeled “Free Trade or This.” The English 
manufacturers, hurt by the boycott, withdrew their opposition; the English 
ministry withdrew its veto; the Free Trade Act was passed (1779). 

Grattan next pressed for the independence of the Irish Parliament. Early in 
1780 he moved that only the king of England, with the consent of the Parliament 


of Ireland, could legislate for Ireland, and that Great Britain and Ireland were 
united only by the bond of a common sovereign. His motion was defeated. The 
Volunteers, meeting at Dungannon 25,000 strong (February, 1782), announced 
that if legislative independence were not granted, their loyalty to England would 
cease. In March Lord North’s aged ministry fell; Rockingham and Fox came into 
power. Meanwhile Cornwallis had surrendered at Yorktown (1781); France and 
Spain had joined America in war against England; Britain could not afford to 
face an Irish revolution at this time. On April 16, 1782, the Irish Parliament, led 
by Grattan, declared its legislative independence; a month later this was 
conceded by England. The Irish Parliament voted a grant of £ 100,000 to 
Grattan, who was a relatively poor man; he accepted half. 

This, of course, was a victory for the Protestants of Ireland, not for the 
Catholics. When Grattan—strongly supported by the Anglican Bishop Frederick 
Hervey—went on to campaign for a measure of Catholic emancipation, the best 
he could do (in what historians call “Grattan’s Parliament”) was to win the 
franchise for propertied Catholics (1792); these few received the right to vote but 
not the right to be elected to Parliament, to municipal office, or to the judiciary. 
Grattan went to England, secured election to the British Parliament, and there 
continued his campaign. He died in 1820, nine years before that Parliament 
passed the Catholic Relief Act, which admitted Catholics to the Irish Parliament. 
Justice is not only blind, it limps. 


II. THE SCOTTISH BACKGROUND 


When the Union of 1707 merged Scotland with England through a joint 
Parliament, London quipped that the whale had swallowed Jonah; when Bute 
(1762 f.) brought a score of Scots into the British government the wits grumbled 
that Jonah was swallowing the whale.® Politically the whale won: the sixteen 
Scottish peers and forty-five commoners were engulfed by 108 English peers 
and 513 commoners. Scotland submitted its foreign policy, and in large measure 
its economy, to legislation dominated by English money and minds. The two 
countries did not forget their former enmity: the Scots complained of 
commercial inequalities between Jonah and the whale, and Samuel Johnson 
spoke for the whale in biting at Jonah with chauvinistic iteration. 

Scotland in 1760 had a population of some 1,250,000 souls. The birth rate 
was high, but the death rate followed close. Said Adam Smith, toward 1770: “Tt 
is not uncommon, I have been told, in the Highlands of Scotland, for a mother 
who has borne twenty children not to have two alive.”” The Highland chieftains 
owned nearly all the land outside the towns, and kept the tenant farmers 
primitively poor on a rocky soil harassed by summer downpours, and by winter 
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snow from September to May. Rents were repeatedly raised—on one farm from 
five pounds to £ 20 in twenty-five years.8 Many peasants, seeing no escape from 
poverty at home, emigrated to America; so, said Johnson, “a rapacious chief 
could make a wilderness of his estate.”2 The landlords pleaded depreciation of 
the currency as their excuse for raising rents. Conditions were even worse in the 
coal mines and salt pits, where, until 1775, workers were bound to their jobs as 
long as they lived.1° 

In the Lowland towns the Industrial Revolution brought prosperity to an 
expanding and enterprising middle class. Southwest Scotland was dotted with 
textile factories. Glasgow, through industries and foreign trade, grew from a 
population of 12,500 in 1707 to eighty thousand in 1800; it had rich suburbs, 
slum tenements, and a university. In 1768-90 a canal was dug connecting the 
Rivers Clyde and Forth, so establishing an all-water commercial route between 
the industrial southwest and the political southeast. Edinburgh—which had some 
fifty thousand inhabitants in 1740—was the focus of Scotland’s government, 
intellect, and fashion; every well-to-do Scottish family aspired to spend at least a 
part of the year there; here came Boswell and Burns, here lived Hume and 
Robertson and Raeburn; here were renowned lawyers like the Erskines, and a 
prestigious university, and the Royal Society of Edinburgh. And here were the 
headquarters of Scottish Christianity. 

Roman Catholics were few, but enough, as we have seen, to cause trepidation 
in a land still reverberating with echoes of John Knox. The Episcopal Church 
had many adherents among the affluent, who liked the bishops and ritual of the 
Anglican communion. But the allegiance of the great majority went to the 
Church of Scotland, the Presbyterian Kirk, which rejected bishops, minimized 
ritual, and accepted in religion and morals no other rule than that of its parish 
sessions, its district presbyteries, its provincial synods, and its General 
Assembly. Probably nowhere else in Europe except Spain was a people so 
thoroughly imbued with theology. The kirk session, composed of elders and 
minister, could levy fines and inflict penalties for misconduct and heresy; it 
could sentence fornicators to stand up and be publicly rebuked during the 
service; Robert Burns and Jean Armour were thus chastened in a kirk session on 
August 6, 1786. The Calvinist eschatology dominated the common mind, 
making free thought a danger to life and limb; but a group of “Moderate” 
clergymen—led by Robert Wallace, Adam Ferguson, and William Robertson— 
tempered the intolerance of the people sufficiently to allow David Hume a 
natural death. 

Perhaps a hard religion was required to counter the revels of a people so cold 
that they drank to intoxication, and so poor that their only pleasure lay in sexual 


pursuit. The career of Burns indicates that the men drank and fornicated despite 
the Devil and the dominies, and that willing girls were not rare. In the final 
quarter of the eighteenth century there was a marked decline in religious belief 
and in adherence to the traditional morality. William Creech, an Edinburgh 
painter, noted that in 1763 Sunday had been a day of religious devotion; in 1783 
“attendance on church was greatly neglected, and particularly by the men”; and 
at night the streets were noisy with loose and riotous youth. “In 1763 there were 
five or six brothels; ... in 1783 the number of brothels had increased twenty- 
fold, and the women of the town more than a hundred-fold. Every quarter of the 
city and the suburbs was infected with multitudes of females abandoned to 
vice.”!1 Golf was luring men from church to the links on Sundays, and on 
weekdays men and women danced (formerly a sin), went to theaters (still a sin), 
attended horse races, and gambled in taverns and clubs. 

The Kirk was the chief source of democracy and education. The congregation 
chose the elders, and the minister (usually chosen by a “patron”) was expected to 
organize a school in every parish. The hunger for education was intense. Of the 
four universities, that of St. Andrews was in decay, but claimed to have the best 
library in Britain. Johnson found the University of Aberdeen flourishing in 1773. 
The University of Glasgow had on its faculty Joseph Black, physicist, Thomas 
Reid, philosopher, and Adam Smith, economist, and was sheltering James Watt. 
Edinburgh University was the youngest of the four, but it was alive with the 
excitement of the Scottish Enlightenment. 


Ill. THE SCOTTISH ENLIGHTENMENT 


Only the growth of trade with England and the world, and the rise of industry 
in the Lowlands, can explain the outburst of genius that illuminated Scotland 
between Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature (1739) and Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson (1791). In philosophy Francis Hutcheson, David Hume, and Adam 
Ferguson; in economics Adam Smith; in literature John Home,!2 Henry Home 
(Lord Kames), William Robertson, James Macpherson, Robert Burns, James 
Boswell; in science Joseph Black, James Watt, Nevil Maskelyne, James Hutton, 
Lord Monboddo;!3 in medicine John and William Hunter:!4 here was a galaxy to 
rival the stars that shone in England around the Great Bear! Hume, Robertson, 
and others formed in Edinburgh a “Select Society” for weekly discussions of 
ideas. These men and their like kept in touch with French rather than English 
thought, partly because France had for centuries been associated with Scotland, 
partly because the lingering hostility between Englishmen and Scots impeded the 
fusion of the two cultures. Hume had a low opinion of the English mind in his 


time until, in the year of his death, he gratefully acclaimed The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. 

We have already discharged our debt to Hutcheson and Hume.!5 Now we 
look at Hume’s genial enemy, Thomas Reid, who strove to bring philosophy 
back from idealistic metaphysics to an acceptance of objective reality. While 
teaching at Aberdeen and Glasgow he wrote his Inquiry into the Human Mind on 
the Principles of Common Sense (1764). Before publishing it he sent the 
manuscript to Hume with a courteous letter conveying compliments, and 
explaining his regret that he had to oppose the older man’s skeptical philosophy. 
Hume replied with characteristic amiability, and bade him publish without fear 
of reproach. 1/6 

Reid had formerly yielded to Berkeley’s view that we know only ideas, never 
things; but when Hume, by similar reasoning, contended that we know only 
mental states, never a “mind” additional to them, Reid felt that such a finical 
analysis undermined all distinctions between true and false, right and wrong, and 
all belief in God or immortality. To avoid this debacle, he thought, he had to 
refute Hume, and to refute Hume he had to reject Berkeley. 

So he ridiculed the notion that we know only our sensations and ideas; on the 
contrary, we know things directly and immediately; it is only “from an excess of 
refinement” that we analyze our experience of a rose, for example, and reduce it 
to a bundle of sensations and ideas; the bundle is real, but so is the rose, which 
maintains an obstinate persistence when our sensations of it cease. Of course the 
primary qualities—size, shape, solidity, texture, weight, motion, number— 
belong to the objective world, and are subjectively altered only through 
subjective illusions; and even the secondary qualities have an objective source 
insofar as physical or chemical conditions in the object or the environment give 
rise to the subjective sensations of smell, taste, warmth, brightness, color, or 
sound.!7 

Common sense tells us this, but “the principles of common sense” are not the 
prejudices of unlettered multitudes; they are the instinctive “principles ... which 
the constitution of our nature [the sense common to us all] leads us to believe, 
and which we are under a necessity to take for granted in the common concerns 
of life.”!8 Compared with this universal sense, daily tested and a thousand times 
confirmed, the airy reasonings of metaphysics are merely a game played in 
solitary flight from the world; even Hume, as he confessed, abandoned this 
intellectual game when he left his study.19 But the same return to common sense 
restores reality to the mind: it is not only ideas that exist; there is an organism, a 
mind, a self, that has the ideas. Language itself testifies to this universal belief: 
every language has a first-person-singular pronoun; it is I who feel, remember, 


think, and love. “It seemed very natural to think that the Treatise of Human 
Nature required an author, a very ingenious one too; but now we learn that it is 
only a set of ideas which came together and arranged themselves by certain 
associations and attractions.”29 

Hume took all this good-naturedly. He could not accept Reid’s theological 
conclusions, but he respected his Christian temper, and perhaps he was secretly 
relieved to learn that after all, despite Berkeley, the external world existed, and 
that, despite Hume, Hume was real. The public too was relieved, and bought 
three editions of Reid’s Inquiry before he died. Boswell was among the 
comforted; Reid’s book, he tells us, “settled my mind, which had been very 
uneasy from speculations in the abstruse and skeptical style.”21 

Art added color to Scotland’s Age of Light. The four Adam brothers, who left 
their mark on English architecture, were Scots. Allan Ramsay (son of the poet 
Allan Ramsay), failing to win honors in his native Edinburgh, migrated to 
London (1752), and, after years of labor, became painter-in-ordinary to the King, 
much to the fury of English artists. He made a good portrait of George III,22 but 
a still better one of his own wife.23 The dislocation of his right arm ended his 
career as a painter. 

Sir Henry Raeburn was the Reynolds of Scotland. Son of an Edinburgh 
manufacturer, he taught himself oil painting, and portrayed a widowed heiress to 
such satisfaction that she married him and dowered him with her fortune. After 
two years of study in Italy he returned to Edinburgh (1787). Soon he had more 
patrons than he had time to paint: Robertson, John Home, Dugald Stewart, 
Walter Scott, and, best of his portraits, Lord Newton—an immense body, a 
massive head, a character of iron mingled with balm. At opposite poles is the 
modest loveliness that Raeburn found in his wife.24 Sometimes he rivaled 
Reynolds in picturing children, as in the Drummond Children in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Raeburn was knighted in 1822, but died a year 
later, aged sixty-seven. 


The Scottish Enlightenment excelled in historians. Adam Ferguson shared in 
founding the study of sociology and social psychology with his Essay on the 
History of Civil Society (1767), which had seven editions in his lifetime. History 
(Ferguson argued) knows man only as living in groups; to understand him we 
must see him as a social but competitive creature, composed of gregarious habits 
and individualistic desires. Character development and social organization are 
determined by the interplay of these contrary tendencies, and are seldom affected 
by the ideals of philosophers. Economic rivalry, political oppositions, social 


inequalities, and war itself are in the nature of man; they will continue; and by 
and large they advance the progress of mankind. 

Ferguson in his day was as famous as Adam Smith, but their friend William 
Robertson won still wider renown. We recall Wieland’s hope that Schiller as 
historian would “rise to a level with Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon.”25 Horace 
Walpole asked in 1759: “Can we think that we want writers of history while Mr. 
Hume and Mr. Robertson are living? ... Robertson’s work is one of the purest 
style, and of the greatest impartiality, that I have ever read.”26 Gibbon wrote in 
his Memoirs: “The perfect composition, the nervous language, the well-turned 
periods of Dr. Robertson influenced me to the ambitious hope that I might one 
day tread in his footsteps”;2” and he was “elated as often as I find myself ranked 
in the triumvirate of British historians” with Hume and Robertson.2® He ranked 
these two with Guicciardini and Machiavelli as the greatest of modern historians, 
and later called Robertson “the first historian of the present age.”29 

Like Reid, Robertson was a clergyman son of a clergyman. Installed as 
minister at Gladsmuir at the age of twenty-two (1743), he was elected two years 
later to the General Assembly of the Kirk. There he became the leader of the 
Moderates, and protected heretics like Hume. After six years of labor, and 
careful study of documents and authorities, he issued in 1759 a History of 
Scotland during the Reigns of Queen Mary and of James VI until His Accession 
to the Crown of England; he modestly ended where Hume’s History of England 
had begun. It pleased Scotland by avoiding idolatry of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
pleased Englishmen with its style—though Johnson was amused to find in it 
some Johnsonianly cumbrous words. The book went through nine editions in 
fifty-three years. 

But Robertson’s masterpiece was his three-volume History of the Reign of the 
Emperor Charles V (1769). We may judge of the reputation that he had won 
from the price paid him by the publishers, £ 4,500, as compared with the £ 600 
he had received for the History of Scotland. All Europe acclaimed the new book 
in its various translations. Catherine the Great carried it with her on her long 
journeys; “I never leave off reading it,” she said, “especially the first volume”;3° 
like all of us she was delighted with the long prologue, which reviewed medieval 
developments leading to Charles V. The book has been superseded by later 
research, but no later presentation of the subject can compare with it as a piece 
of literature. It is pleasant to note that the praise which the book received, 
considerably greater than that accorded to Hume’s History, did not cool the 
friendship of the minister and the heretic. 

More famous than either was James Macpherson, who was ranked with 
Homer by Goethe, and above Homer by Napoleon.?! In 1760 Macpherson, then 


twenty-four years old, announced that an epic of some length and splendor 
existed in scattered Gaelic manuscripts, which he would undertake to collect and 
translate if he could secure some financial aid. Robertson, Ferguson, and Hugh 
Blair (eloquent Presbyterian minister of Edinburgh) raised the money; 
Macpherson and two Gaelic scholars toured the Highlands and the Hebrides, 
gathering old manuscripts; and in 1762 Macpherson published Fingal, an 
Ancient Epic Poem in Six Books, ... Composed by Ossian, the Son of Fingal, 
Translated from the Gaelic Language. A year later he issued another epic, 
Temora, allegedly by Ossian; and in 1765 he published both as The Works of 
Ossian. 

Ossian, in Gaelic (Irish and Scottish) legend, was the poet son of the warrior 
Finn MacCumhail;32 he lived, we are told, three hundred years, long enough to 
express his pagan opposition to the new. theology brought to Ireland by St. 
Patrick. Some poems attributed to him were preserved in three fifteenth-century 
manuscripts, chiefly in The Book of Lismore, which James Macgregor compiled 
in 1512; Macpherson had these manuscripts.°3 Fingal told how the young 
watrior, having defeated Scottish invaders of Ireland, invited them to a feast and 
a song of peace. The story is vividly told, warmed by the Scots’ appreciation of 
Irish girls. “Thou art snow on the heath,” says one warrior to Morna, daughter of 
King Cormac; “thy hair is the mist of Cromla when it curls on the hill, when it 
shines to the beam of the west! Thy breasts are two smooth rocks seen from 
Branno of streams; thy arms like two white pillars in the halls of the great 
Fingal.”34 We meet other bosoms, less rocky: “white bosom,” “high bosom,” 
“heavy bosom”;35 they are a bit distracting; but soon the tale turns from love to 
the hatreds of war. 

Macpherson’s Ossian made a stir in Scotland, England, France, and 
Germany. Scots hailed it as a page from their heroic medieval past. England, 
which in 1765 was welcoming Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, was 
ripe for the romance of Gaelic legend. Goethe, toward the end of Werther 
(1774), showed his hero reading to Lotte six pages of Ossian. These were the 
story of the tender maiden Daura, as told by her father, Armin: how the wicked 
Erath lured her out to a rock in the sea by promising that her lover, Armar, 
would meet her there; how Erath abandoned her on the rock, and no lover came. 
“She lifted up her voice; she called for her brother and her father: ‘Arindal! 
Armin!’ “Arindal rowed out to rescue her, but an arrow well aimed by a hidden 
enemy slew him. Lover Armar came to the shore, tried to swim out to Daura; 
“sudden a blast from the hill came over the waves; he sank, and he rose no 
more.” The father, too old and weak to go to her, cried out in horror and despair. 


Alone on the sea-beat rock my daughter was heard to complain. Frequent and loud were her cries. 
What could her father do? All night I stood on the shore. I saw her by the faint beam of the moon. 
... Loud was the wind; the rain beat hard on the hill. Before morning appeared her voice was weak. 
It died away like the evening breeze among the grass of the rocks. Spent with grief she expired. 

Gone is my strength in war! fallen my pride among women! When the storms aloft arise, when 
the north wind lifts the wave on high, I sit by the sounding shore, and look on the fatal rock. Often, 
by the setting moon, I see the ghosts of my children. ... Will none of you speak in pity?36 


Controversy soon arose: was Ossian really a translation from old Gaelic 
ballads, or was it a series of poems by Macpherson and foisted upon a poet who 
perhaps never lived? Herder and Goethe in Germany, Diderot in France, Hugh 
Blair and Lord Kames in Scotland, credited Macpherson’s claim. But in 1775 
Samuel Johnson, in A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, after some 
inquiries in the Hebrides (1773), declared of the “Ossianic” poems: “I believe 
they never existed in any other form but that which we have seen. The editor, or 
author, never could show the original, nor can it be shown by any other.”37 
Macpherson wrote to Johnson that only the Englishman’s age protected him 
from a challenge or a beating. Johnson replied: “I hope I shall never be deterred 
from detecting what I think a cheat, by the meanness of a ruffian.... I thought 
your book an imposture, I think it an imposture still. ... Your rage I defy.”°8 
Hume, Horace Walpole, and others joined in Johnson’s doubts. Asked to 
produce the originals which he claimed to have translated, Macpherson delayed; 
but at his death he left the manuscripts of Gaelic ballads, some of which he had 
used in contriving the plot and setting the tone of his poems. Many phrases and 
names he took from these texts; the two epics, however, were his own 
composition.?9 

The deception was not so complete or so heinous as Johnson supposed; let us 
call it poetic license on too grand a scale. Taken in themselves, the two prose- 
poetry epics warranted some of the admiration they received. They conveyed the 
beauty and terrors of nature, the fury of hatred, and the zest of war. They were 
tenderly sentimental, but they had some of the nobility that Sir Thomas Malory 
had conveyed in Le Morte d’Arthur (1470). They rose to fame on the Romantic 
wave that engulfed the Enlightenment. 


IV. ADAM SMITH 


Next to Hume, Adam Smith was the greatest figure in the Scottish 
Enlightenment. His father, controller of the customs at Kirkaldy, died some 
months before Adam’s birth (1723). Almost the only adventure the economist 
had in his life came when, a child of three years, he was kidnapped by gypsies, 
who, being pursued, abandoned him beside the road. After some schooling at 


Kirkaldy, and attending the courses of Hutcheson at Glasgow, Adam went down 
to Oxford (1740), where he found the teachers as lazy and worthless as Gibbon 
would describe them in 1752. Smith educated himself by reading, but the college 
authorities confiscated his copy of Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature as quite 
unfit for a Christian youth. One year with the dons was enough; loving his 
mother better, he returned to Kirkaldy, and continued to absorb books. In 1748 
he moved to Edinburgh, where he lectured independently on literature and 
rhetoric. His discourses impressed influential persons; he was appointed to the 
chair of logic in the University of Glasgow (1751), and a year later became 
professor of moral philosophy—which included ethics, jurisprudence, and 
political economy. In 1759 he published his ethical conclusions in Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, which Buckle, ignoring Aristotle and Spinoza, pronounced 
“the most important work that has ever been written on this interesting 
subject.”40 

Smith derived our ethical judgments from our spontaneous disposition to 
imagine ourselves in the position of others; thereby we echo their emotions, and 
by this sympathy, or fellow feeling, we are moved to approve or condemn.4! The 
moral sense is rooted in our social instincts, or in the mental habits developed by 
us as members of a group; but it is not inconsistent with self-love. The summit of 
a man’s moral development comes when a man learns to judge himself as he 
judges others, “to command himself according to the objective principles of 
equity, natural law, prudence, and justice.”42 Religion is not the source nor the 
mainstay of our moral sentiments, but these are strongly influenced by belief in 
the derivation of the moral code from a rewarding and punishing God.43 

In 1764 Smith, now forty-one, was engaged as tutor and guide to accompany 
the eighteen-year-old Duke of Buccleuch on a tour of Europe. The fee, £ 300 a 
year for life, gave Smith the security and leisure for his masterpiece, which he 
began to write during an eighteen-month stay in Toulouse. He visited Voltaire at 
Ferney, and in Paris he met Helvétius and d’Alembert, Quesnay and Turgot. 
Returning to Scotland in 1766, he lived for the next ten years contentedly with 
his mother in Kirkaldy, working on his book. The Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations appeared in 1776, and was greeted with a letter 
of praise from Hume, who died shortly thereafter. 

Hume himself, in his essays, had helped to form the economic as well as the 
ethical views of Adam Smith. He had ridiculed the “mercantile system,” which 
favored protective tariffs, trade monopolies, and other governmental measures to 
ensure an excess of exports over imports, and the accumulation of precious 
metals as a nation’s basic wealth. This policy, said Hume, was like toiling to 
keep water from seeking its natural level; and he called for liberation of the 


economy from the “numberless bars ... and imposts which all nations of Europe, 
and none more than England, have put upon trade.”44 Of course Smith was 
acquainted with the campaign of Quesnay and other French physiocrats against 
the obstructive regulations of industry and trade by guilds and governments, and 
their demand for a laissez-faire policy that would let nature take its course, and 
all prices and wages find their level in free competition. The revolt then rising in 
America against British restrictions on colonial trade was part of the background 
of Smith’s thought. If the freedom of trade which he proposed had guided the 
British government, the year of his book might not have seen the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Smith had some ideas about the strife between Britain and America. He 
considered the English monopoly of colonial trade to be one of the “mean and 
malignant expedients of the mercantile system.”45 He proposed that if the 
colonists refused to be taxed to support the expenses of the British Empire, 
America should be given its independence without further quarrel. “By thus 
parting good friends, the natural affection of the colonists to the mother country 
... would quickly revivé. It might dispose them ... to favor us in war as well as 
in trade, and, instead of turbulent and factious subjects, to become our most 
faithful ... and generous allies.”46 And he added: “Such has hitherto been the 
rapid progress of that country in wealth, population, and improvement, that in 
the course of little more than a century, perhaps, the produce of America might 
exceed that of British taxation. The seat of empire would then naturally remove 
itself to that part of the empire which contributed most to the general defense 
and support of the whole.”47 

Smith defined the wealth of a nation not as the amount of gold or silver it 
possessed, but as the land with its improvements and products, and the people 
with their labor, services, skills, and goods. His thesis was that, with some 
exceptions, the greatest physical wealth results from the greatest economic 
liberty. Self-interest is universal, but if we let this powerful motive operate with 
the greatest economic freedom it will stimulate such industry, enterprise, and 
competition as will generate more riches than any other system known to 
history. (This was Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees4® worked out in detail.) Smith 
believed that the laws of the market—especially the law of supply and demand 
—would harmonize the liberty of the producer with the welfare of the consumer; 
for if a producer made excessive profits, others would enter the same field, and 
the mutual competition would keep prices and profits within fair limits. 
Moreover, the consumer would enjoy a kind of economic democracy: by buying 
or refusing to buy he would in great measure determine what articles would be 


produced, what services would be offered, in what quantity and at what price, 
instead of having all these matters dictated by a government. 

Following the physiocrats (but judging the products of labor and the services 
of trade to be wealth as real as the produce of the land), Smith called for an end 
to feudal tolls, guild restrictions, governmental economic regulations, and 
industrial or commercial monopolies, as all limiting that freedom which—by 
allowing the individual to work, spend, save, buy, and sell at his pleasure— 
keeps the wheels of production and distribution in motion. The government must 
laisser faire, must let nature—the natural propensities of men—operate freely; it 
must allow the individual to shift for himself, to find by trial and error the work 
that he can do, the place that he can fill, in the economic life; it must let him sink 
or swim. 


According to this system of natural liberty, the sovereign [or the state] has only three duties to 
attend to: ... first, the duty of protecting the society from the violence and invasion of other 
independent societies; secondly, the duty of protecting, as far as possible, every member of the 
society from the injustice or oppressions of every other member of it, or the duty of establishing an 
exact administration of justice; and thirdly, the duty of maintaining certain public works and public 
institutions which it can never be for the interest of any individual, or small number of individuals, 
to erect or maintain.49 


Here was the formula of Jeffersonian government, and the outline of a state that 
would enable the new capitalism to grow and flourish exceedingly. 

There was a loophole in the formula: what if the duty of preventing injustice 
should imply the obligation to prevent the inhumane usage of the simple or the 
weak by the clever or the strong? Smith answered: such injustice can come only 
through monopolies in restraint of competition or trade, and his principles called 
for the suppression of monopolies. We must rely upon the competition of 
employers for workers, and of these for jobs, to regulate wages; all attempts of 
governments to regulate them are sooner or later frustrated by the laws of the 
market. Though labor (and not land, as the physiocrats held) is the sole source of 
wealth,°° it is a commodity, just like capital, and is subject to the laws of supply 
and demand. “Whenever the law has attempted to regulate the wages of workers, 
it has always been rather to lower them than to raise them”;>! for “whenever the 
legislature attempts to regulate the differences between masters and their 
workmen, its counselors are always the masters.”52 This was written at a time 
when English law allowed employers, but forbade employees, to organize 
themselves to protect their economic interests. Smith denounced this partiality of 
the law, and foresaw that better wages would be obtained not through 
governmental regulation but by the organization of labor.53 
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CHAPTER XVI 


1. Arrian, Anabasis of Alexander, V, 19, VI, 2. 
2. Smith, Oxford History, 66. 


The supposed herald of capitalism almost always took the side of the workers 
against the employers. He warned against letting merchants and manufacturers 
determine the policy of the government. 


The interest of the dealers, ... in any particular branch of trade or manufactures, is always in some 
respects different from, and even opposite to, that of the public. ... The proposal of any new law, or 
regulation of commerce, which comes from this order ought always to be listened to with great 
precaution.... It comes from an order of men ... who have generally an interest to deceive, and even 
to oppress, the public and who ... have, upon many occasions, both deceived and oppressed it.54 


Is this Adam Smith or Karl Marx? But Smith defended private property as an 
indispensable stimulus to enterprise, and he held that the number of available 
jobs, and the wages paid, will depend above all upon the accumulation and 
application of capital.°5° Nevertheless, he advocated high wages as profitable to 
employer and employee alike,°° and urged the abolition of slavery on the ground 
that “the work done by free men comes cheaper in the end than that performed 
by slaves.”97 

When we consider Smith himself, in his appearance, habits, and character, we 
wonder that a man so removed from the processes of agriculture, industry, and 
trade should have written about these esoteric complexities with such realism, 
insight, and audacity. He was as absent-minded as Newton, and cared little for 
convention. Usually mannerly and mild, he was capable of meeting Samuel 
Johnson’s rudeness with a four-word retort that questioned the Great Cham’s- 
legitimacy. After publishing The Wealth of Nations he spent two years in 
London, where he enjoyed the acquaintance of Gibbon, Reynolds, and Burke. In 
1778 he—apostle of free trade—was appointed commissioner of customs from 
Scotland. Thereafter he lived in Edinburgh with his mother, remaining a 
bachelor to the end. She died in 1784; he followed her in 1790, aged sixty-seven. 

His achievement lay not so much in the originality of his thought as in the 
mastery and co-ordination of data, the wealth of illustrative material, the 
illuminating application of theory to current conditions, a simple, clear, and 
persuasive style, and a broad viewpoint that raised economics from a “dismal 
science” to the level of philosophy. His book was epochal because it 
summarized and explained—of course it did not produce—the facts and forces 
that were changing feudalism and mercantilism into capitalism and free 
enterprise. When Pitt II reduced the duty on tea from 119 to twelve and a half 
per cent, and tried in general to bring about freer trade, he acknowledged his 
indebtedness to The Wealth of Nations. Lord Rosebery tells how, at a dinner 
attended by Pitt, the whole company rose when Smith entered, and Pitt said, 
“We will stand till you are seated, for we are all your scholars.”5° Sir James 


Murray-Pulteney predicted that Smith’s work “would persuade the present 
generation and govern the next.”9°9 


V. ROBERT BURNS 


“My ancient but ignoble blood,” said Scotland’s greatest poet, “has crept 
through scoundrels since the Flood.”©9 We shall go no further back than William 
Burnes, no scoundrel but a hard-working, irascible tenant farmer. In 1757 he 
married Agnes Brown, who presented him Robert in 1759. Six years later 
William took lease of a seventy-acre farm at Mount Oliphant; there the 
multiplying family lived “sparingly” in an isolated house. Robert received 
tutoring at home and attended a parish school, but from the age of thirteen he 
worked on the farm. When he was fourteen “a bonnie, sweet, sonsy [jolly] lass 
initiated me into a certain delicious passion, which, in spite of acid 
disappointment, ginhorse prudence, and bookworm philosophy, I hold to be the 
finest of human joys.”6! At fifteen he met a second “angel,” and spent feverish 
nights thinking of her. His brother recalled that Robert’s “attachment [to women] 
became very strong, and he was constantly the victim of some fair enslaver.”®2 

In 1777, in a spell of reckless courage, William Burnes leased the Lochlie 
farm, 130 acres, in Tarbolton, for which he contracted to pay £ 130 a year. Now 
Robert, eighteen, the eldest of seven children, became the chief worker, for 
William, broken by unrewarding toil, was prematurely old. Father and son drew 
apart as the one narrowed into puritanism and the other eased into a broader 
code. Despite parental prohibition Robert attended a dancing school; “from that 
instance of rebellion,” the poet recalled, “he took a kind of dislike to me, which I 
believe was one cause of that dissipation which marked my future years.”63 At 
the age of twenty-four Robert joined a Freemason lodge. In 1783 the farm was 
attached for default of rent. Robert and his brother Gilbert pooled their poverty 
to lease a farm of 118 acres for ninety pounds a year; there for four years they 
labored, allowing themselves seven pounds each per year for personal expenses; 
and there they supported their parents, sisters, and brothers. The father died in 
1784 of tuberculosis. 

In the long winter evenings Robert read many books, including Robertson’s 
histories, Hume’s philosophy, and Paradise Lost. “Give me a spirit like my 
favorite hero, Milton’s Satan.”64 Resenting the Kirk’s censorship of morals, he 
found no difficulty in discarding its theology and keeping only a vague faith in 
God and immortality. He laughed at “Orthodox, orthodox, who believe in John 
Knox,” and he suspected that the dominies, between Sundays, were secretly as 
sinful as himself.65 In “The Holy Fair” (about a religious revival meeting) he 


described a succession of preachers flaying sin and brandishing hell, while 
harlots outside waited confidently for the congregation’s patronage. 

Burns’s dislike for clergymen gained fervor when one of them sent an agent 
to rebuke and fine him for sleeping unwed with Betty Paton. It became anger 
when his kindly landlord, Gavin Hamilton, was censured by the kirk session of 
Mauchline (1785) for repeated absence from church services. Now the poet 
wrote his sharpest satire, “Holy Willie’s Prayer,” which ridiculed the Pharisaic 
virtue of William Fisher, an elder of the Mauchline kirk. Burns pictured him 
addressing God: 


I bless and praise Thy matchless might, 
When thousands Thou hast left in night, 
That I am here afore thy sight, 

For gifts an’ grace 
A burning and a shining light 

To a’ this place. ... 


O Lord! yestreen, Thou kens, wi’ Meg— 
Thy pardon I sincerely beg— 
O! may’t never be a livin’ plague 

To my dishonor, 
An’ I’ll ne’er lift a lawless leg 


Again upon her. 


Besides I farther maun! avow 
Wi’ Leezie’s lass three times, I trow— 
But Lord, that Friday I was fout!! 
When I cam near her, 
Or else, Thou kens, Thy servant true 


Wad never steer her... . 


Lord, mind Gau’n Hamilton’s deserts, 
He drinks an’ swears, an’ plays at cartes, 
Yet hae sae mony takin’ arts 

Wi’ great an’ sma’, 
Frae God’s ain priest the people’s hearts 


He steals awa’.... 


Lord, in Thy day of vengeance try him; 
Lord, visit them who did employ him, 
And pass not in Thy mercy by them, 

Nor hear their pray’r; 
But, for Thy people’s sake, destroy them, 


An’ dinna spare. 


But, Lord, remember me an’ mine 

Wi’ mercies temporal an’ divine, 

That I for grace an’ gear!!! may shine 
Excell’d by nane, 

And a’ the glory shall be Thine. 
Amen, Amen! 


Burns did not dare publish this poem; it reached print three years after his death. 

Meanwhile he was giving the Kirk plenty of reason for reproof. He called 
himself a “fornicator by profession.”6° Every second maiden stirred him: 
“charming Chloe, tripping o’er the pearly lawn,” Jean Armour, Highland Mary 
Campbell, Peggy Chalmers, “Clarinda,” Jenny Cruikshank, Jenny of Dairy 
“comin’ thro’ the rye,” “bonnie wee” Deborah Davies, Agnes Fleming, Jeanie 
Jaffrey, Peggy Kennedy of “bonnie Doon,” Jessie Lewars, Jean Lorimer 
(“Chloris”), Mary Morison, Anna Park, Anna and Polly Stewart, Peggy 
Thomson—and there were more.®” Only their bright and laughing eyes and soft 
hands and bosoms of “driven snaw” reconciled him to the toils and griefs of life. 
He excused his sexual meandering on the ground that all things in nature change, 
and why should man be an exception?6® But he warned women never to trust the 
promises of a male.©9 We know of five children begotten by him in wedlock, and 
nine others outside it. “I have a genius for paternity,” he said, and he surmised 
that only emasculation could cure him.’° As for the reproaches of ministers and 
the laws of Scotland— 


The Kirk an’ State may join an’ tell, 

To do sic things I maunna;!V 
The Kirk an’ State may gae to hell, 

And I?ll gae to my Anna.’! 


When Betty Paton bore him a child (May 22, 1785) Burns offered to marry 
her; her parents rejected the offer. He turned to Jean Armour and gave her a 
written promise of marriage; soon she was pregnant. On June 25, 1786, he 
appeared before the kirk session and admitted his responsibility; he had (he said) 
considered himself married to Jean, and would stand by his pledge; but her 
father refused to let her marry a seventeen-year-old farmer already burdened 
with an illegitimate child. On July 9, in his pew at church, Burns humbly 
received public reproof. On August 3 Jean bore twins. On August 6 he and Jean 
accepted rebuke before the congregation, and were “absolved from the scandal.” 
The father swore out a warrant for Burns’s arrest; the poet went into hiding, and 
planned to take ship to Jamaica. The warrant was not executed, and Robert 


returned to his farm. In that same summer he promised to marry Mary Campbell 
and take her to America; she died before they could act on the plan; Burns 
celebrated her in “Highland Mary” and “To Mary in Heaven.”72 

In that prolific year 1786 he published at Kilmarnock, by subscription, his 
first volume of verse. He omitted poems likely to offend the Kirk or the morals 
of the folk; he delighted his readers with his Scottish dialect and his descriptions 
of familiar scenery; he pleased the peasants by raising the details of their life into 
intelligible verse. Probably no other poet ever expressed such fellow feeling for 
animals sharing the burden of the farmer’s day, or the “silly sheep” bewildered 
in the driving snow, or the mouse dislodged from his nest by the advancing 
plow. 


But, mousie, thou art no thy laneV 
In proving foresight may be vain; 
The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 


Gang aft a-gley. 


Almost as proverbial are the lines that end the poem “To a Louse on Seeing One 
on a Lady’s Bonnet at Church”: 


O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.73 


To make sure that his little book would be welcomed, Burns capped it with “The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night”: the farmer resting after a week of heavy toil; his wife 
and children gathering about him, each with a tale of the day; the oldest daughter 
timidly introducing the shy courter; the happy sharing in the simple fare; the 
Bible-reading by the father; the united prayer. To this pleasant picture Burns 
added a patriotic apostrophe to “Scotia, my dear, my native soil!”—Of the 612 
copies printed all but three were sold in four weeks, netting Burns twenty 
pounds. 

He had thought of using the proceeds to pay for passage to America; instead 
he devoted them to a sojourn in Edinburgh. Arriving there on a borrowed horse 
in November, 1786, he shared a room and bed with another rural youth. Some 
noisy harlots occupied the floor above them.74 The favorable reception of his 
book by Edinburgh reviewers opened doors to him; for a season he was an idol 
of polite society. Sir Walter Scott described him: 


I was a lad of fifteen in 1786-87 when Burns came first to Edinburgh.... I saw him one day at the 
late venerable Professor Ferguson, where there were several gentlemen of literary reputation. ... His 
person was strong and robust; his wanness rustic, not clownish; a sort of dignified plainness and 


simplicity. ... His countenance massive, ... the eye large and of a dark cast, which glowed ... when 
he spoke. ... Among the men, who were the most learned of their time and country, he expressed 
himself with perfect firmness, but without the least forwardness.75 


Burns was encouraged to issue an enlarged edition of his poems. To give the 
new volume added substance he proposed to include one of his major 
productions, “The Jolly Beggars,” which he had not ventured to print in the 
Kilmarnock volume. It described an assemblage of tramps, paupers, criminals, 
poets, fiddlers, harlots, and crippled, derelict soldiers in Nancy Gibson’s 
alehouse at Mauchline. Burns put into their mouths the most candid and 
unrepentant autobiographies, and ended the’medley with a drunken chorus: 


A fig for those by law protected! 


Liberty’s a glorious feast! 
Courts for cowards were erected, 


Churches built to please the priest.76 


Hugh Blair, scholar and preacher, expressed alarm at the thought of publishing 
such a snub to the virtues; Burns yielded, and later forgot that he had written the 
poem;’’ a friend preserved it, and it saw the light in 1799. 

The Edinburgh editor sold some three thousand copies, netting Burns £ 450. 
He bought a mare and rode out (May 5, 1787) into the Highlands, and then 
across the Tweed to sample England. On June 9 he visited his relatives at 
Mossgiel, and called on Jean Armour; she received him warmly, and conceived 
again. Back in Edinburgh, he met Mrs. Agnes M’Lehose. At seventeen she had 
married a Glasgow surgeon; at twenty-one (1780) she left him, taking her 
children with her, and settled down to “frugal decency” in the capital. She 
invited Burns to her home; he fell in love with her without delay; apparently she 
did not give herself to him, for he continued to love her. They exchanged letters 
and poems, his signed “Sylvander,” hers “Clarinda.” In 1791 she decided to go 
and rejoin her husband in Jamaica; Burns sent her, as his farewell, some tender 
lines: 


AeV! fond kiss, and then we sever! 
Ae farewell, and then forever! ... 
Had we never lov’d sae kindly, 

Had we never lov’d sae blindly, 
Never met nor never parted, 

We had ne’er been brokenhearted. 78 


She found her husband living with a Negro waitress; she returned to Edinburgh. 


His passion for her being unfulfilled, Burns sought companionship and 
revelry with a local club, the Crochallan Fencibles—men pledged to the defense 
of their city. There wine and women were the lares et penates, and bawdy 
reigned. For them Burns collected old Scots songs, and added some of his own; 
several of these found anonymous and esoteric publication in 1800 as The Merry 
Muses of Caledonia. Burns’s membership in this club, his open scorn of class 
distinctions,’”9 and his frank expression of radical views in religion and politics 
rapidly ended his welcome in Edinburgh society. 

He tried to secure a post as a tax collector; repeatedly put off, he resigned 
himself to another venture in farming. In February, 1788, he rented the Ellisland 
farm, five miles from Dumfries, twelve from Carlyle’s Craigen-puttock. The 
owner, who candidly described the soil as “in the most miserable state of 
exhaustion,”®9 advanced the poet £ 300 to build a farmhouse and fence the field; 
Burns was to pay fifty pounds annually for three years, then seventy pounds. 
Meanwhile Jean Armour gave birth to twins (March 3, 1788), who soon died. 
Some time before April 28 Burns married her; with her one surviving child of 
the four she had borne him she came to serve him faithfully as wife and 
housekeeper at Ellisland. She gave him another child, whom Burns called “my 
chef-d’oeuvre in that species of manufacture, as I look upon ‘Tarn o’Shanter’ to 
be my standard performance in the political line.”®! In 1790 he became intimate 
with Anna Park, waitress in a Dumfries tavern; in March, 1791, she bore him a 
child, which Jean took and brought up with her own.®2 

Life was hard at Ellisland. Nevertheless he continued to write great poetry. 
There he added two famous stanzas to an old drinking song, “Auld Lang Syne.” 
Burns worked until he too, like his father, broke down. He was glad to be 
appointed (July 14, 1788) an exciseman, and so to travel about the country 
gauging casks, examining victualers, chandlers, and tanners, and reporting to the 
Excise Board in Edinburgh. Despite frequent bouts with John Barleycorn he 
seems to have satisfied the board. In November, 1791, he sold his farm at a 
profit, and moved with Jean and the three children to a house in Dumfries. 

He offended the respectable folk of the town by frequenting the taverns, and 
coming home drunk, on many occasions, to patient Jean.®3 He continued to be a 
great poet; in those five years at Dumfries he composed “Ye banks an’ braes 0’ 
bonnie Doon,” “Scots wha’ hae wi’ Wallace bled,” and “O my luve’s like a red, 
red rose.” Finding no mental mate in his wife, he corresponded with— 
sometimes visited—Mrs. Frances Dunlop, who had in her veins some residue of 
Wallace’s blood; she strove to tame Burns’s morals and vocabulary, not always 
to the benefit of his verse. He appreciated better the five-pound notes she sent 
him now and then.®4 


He endangered his commission as exciseman by his radical views. He told 
George II, in fifteen excellent stanzas, to get rid of his corrupt ministers, and 
advised the Prince of Wales to end his dissipations, and his “rattlin’ dice withe 
Charlie [Fox],” if he wished to inherit the throne.®5 In a letter to the Edinburgh 
Courant he applauded America’s Declaration of Independence, and in 1789 he 
was an “enthusiastic votary” of the French Revolution. In 1795 he sent out a 
blast against rank distinctions: 


Is there for honest poverty 
That hingsV!! his head and a’ that? 


The coward slave, we pass him by; 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Our toils obscure, an’ a’ that, 
. The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowdV!!! for a’ that. 


The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 


Is king o’ men for a’ that. 
Ye see yon birkiet!X ca’d a lord, 


Wha?’ struts an’ stares, an’ a’ that; 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 


He’s but a coof* for a’ that. ... 
Then let us pray that come it may, 


As come it will for a’ that, 
That Sense and Worth, o’er a’ the earth, 


Shall bear the gree*! an’ a’ that. 
For a’ that an’ a’ that, 
It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 
That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brithers be for a’ that. 


Complaints were made to the Excise Board that such a radical was no fit man 
to check chandlers and gauge casks, but the commissioners forgave him for his 
love and praise of Scotland. The ninety pounds a year his post brought him 
hardly sufficed to keep him in oats and ale. He continued to roam sexually, and 
in 1793 Mrs. Maria Ridell, who confessed his “irresistible power of attraction,” 
bore him a child. His repeated intoxication at last weakened his mind and his 
pride. Like Mozart in this same decade, he sent begging letters to his friends.®° 
Stories went around that he had syphilis, and had been found, one bitter morning 
in January, 1796, lying drunken in the snow.®” These reports have been criticized 
as unconfirmed heresy, and Scottish doctors describe Burns’s final illness as 
rheumatic fever impairing the heart.8° Three days before his death he wrote to 
his father-in-law: “Do, for Heaven’s sake, send Mrs. Armour here immediately. 
My wife is hourly expecting to be put to bed. Good God! What a situation for 
her to be in, poor girl, without a friend!”89 Then he took to his bed, and on July 
21, 1796, he died. While he was being buried his wife gave birth to a son. 


Friends raised a fund to care for her, and she, strong of frame and heart, lived till 
1834. 


VI. JAMES BOSWELL*!! 


1. The Cub 


He had royal blood in him. His father, Alexander Boswell, Laird of 
Auchinleck in Ayrshire and judge of the Scottish Court of Session, was 
descended from the Earl of Arran, a great-grandson of James II of Scotland. His 
mother was descended from the third Earl of Lennox, who was grandfather of 
Lord Darnley, who was father of James VI. James Boswell was born in 
Edinburgh October 29, 1740. As the eldest of three sons he was heir to the 
modest estate of Auchinleck (which he pronounced “Affleck”); but, since his 
father lived till 1782, James had to be discontent with such income as the Laird 
allowed him. Brother John suffered in 1762 the first of several attacks of 
insanity. Boswell himself was oppressed with spells of hypochondria, for which 
his cures were the amnesia of alcohol and the warmth of female forms. His 
mother taught him the Presbyterian Calvinist creed, which had a warmth of its 
own. “I shall never forget,” he later wrote, “the dismal hours of apprehension 
that I have endured in my youth from narrow notions of religion, while my mind 
was lacerated with infernal horror.”9° Throughout his life he oscillated between 
faith and doubt, piety and venery, and never achieved more than momentary 
integration or content. 

After some tutoring at home, he was sent to the University of Edinburgh, then 
to Glasgow, where he attended the lectures of Adam Smith and studied law. At 
Glasgow he met actors and actresses, some of them Catholic. It seemed to him 
that their religion was more compatible than Calvinism with a jolly life; he liked 
especially the doctrine of purgatory, which allowed a sinner to be saved after a 
few aeons of burning. Suddenly James rode off to London (March, 1760), and 
joined the Roman Church. 

His alarmed father sent a plea to the Earl of Eglinton, an Ayrshire neighbor 
living in London, to take James in hand. The Earl pointed out to the youth that as 
a Catholic he could never practice law, or enter Parliament, or inherit 
Auchinleck. James returned to Scotland and the Kirk, and lived under the 
paternal roof and eye; but, as the judge was busy, his son managed to “catch a 
Tartar”’9!—the first of his many bouts with venereal disease. Fearing that this 
reckless youth, on inheriting Auchinleck, would squander the estate in revelry, 
the father persuaded him, in return for an annuity of £ 100, to sign a document 
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giving the future management of the property to trustees named by Boswell 
Senior. 

On October 29, 1761, James came of age, and his annuity was doubled. In the 
following March he impregnated Peggy Doig; in July he passed his bar 
examination. On November 1, 1762, leaving ten pounds to Peggy, he set out for 
London. (Her child was born a few days later; Boswell never saw it.) In London 
he took a comfortable room in Downing Street. By November 25 he “was really 
unhappy for want of women”;92 but he remembered his infection, and “the 
surgeons’ fees in this city are very high.”95 So he steeled himself to continence 
“till I got some safe girl, or was liked by some woman of fashion.”94 His 
impression was that London provided every variety of courtesan, “from the 
splendid Madam at fifty guineas a night down to the civil nymph ... who ... will 
resign her engaging person to your honor for a pint of wine and a shilling.”9>° He 
developed a connection with “a handsome actress,” Louisa, whose long 
resistance seemed to attest hygiene. Finally he persuaded her, and achieved 
quintuple ecstasy; “she declared I was a prodigy.’9° Eight days later he 
discovered that he had gonorrhea. By February 27 he felt cured; on March 25 he 
picked up a streetwalker, and “engaged her in armor” (with a prophylactic 
sheath). On March 27 “T heard service at St. Dunstan’s Church.” On March 31 “I 
strolled into the Park and took the first whore I met.”97 During the next four 
months Boswell’s London Journal records similar bouts—on Westminster 
Bridge, in Shakespeare’s Head Tavern, in the park, in a tavern on the Strand, in 
the Temple law courts, in the girl’s home. 

This, of course, is only one side of the picture of a man, and to group these 
scattered episodes in one paragraph gives a false impression of Boswell’s life 
and character. The other side of him was his “enthusiastic love of great men.”98 
His first catch in this pursuit was Garrick, who sipped Boswell’s compliments 
and took to him readily. But James aimed at the top. In Edinburgh he had heard 
Thomas Sheridan describe the erudition and meaty conversation of Samuel 
Johnson. It would be a “kind of glory” to meet this pinnacle of London’s literary 
life. 

Chance helped him. On May 16, 1763, Boswell was drinking tea in Thomas 
Davies’ bookshop in Russell Street when “a man of most dreadful appearance” 
entered. Boswell recognized him from a portrait of Johnson by Reynolds. He 
begged Davies not to reveal that he came from Scotland; Davies “roguishly” 
revealed it at once. Johnson did not lose the opportunity to remark that Scotland 
was a good country to come from; Boswell winced. Johnson complained that 
Garrick had refused him a free ticket for Miss Williams to a current play; 
Boswell ventured to say, “Sir, I cannot think that Mr. Garrick would grudge such 


a trifle to you.” Johnson bore down on him: “Sir, I have known David Garrick 
longer than you have done, and I know no right you have to talk to me on the 
subject.” This hardly promised a lifelong friendship; Boswell was “stunned” and 
“mortified”; but after some more conversation “I was satisfied that though there 
was a roughness in his manner, there was no ill-nature in his disposition.”99 

Eight days later, encouraged by Davies, and fortified by his pachydermatous 
audacity, Boswell presented himself at Johnson’s rooms in the Inner Temple, 
and was received with kindness if not with charm. On June 25 bear and cub 
supped together at the Mitre Tavern in Fleet Street. “I was quite proud to think 
on whom I was with.” On July 22 “Mr. Johnson and I had a room at the Turk’s 
Head Coffee-house.” “After this,” Boswell wrote in his journal, “I shall just 
mark Mr. Johnson’s memorabilia as they rise up in my memory.” 19° So the great 
biography began. 

When, at his father’s urging, Boswell left for the Netherlands (August 6, 
1763) to study law, master and man jibed so well that Johnson, aged fifty-three, 
accompanied Boswell, aged twenty-two, to Harwich to see him off. 


2. Boswell Abroad 


He settled in Utrecht, studied law, learned Dutch and French, and (he tells us) 
read all of Voltaire’s Essai sur les moeurs. He suffered at the outset a severe 
attack of melancholy, upbraided himself as a worthless philanderer, and thought 
of suicide. He blamed his recent dissipation on his loss of religious faith. “I was 
once an infidel; I acted accordingly; I am now a Christian gentleman.”!0! He 
drew up an “Inviolable Plan” of self-reform: he would prepare himself for the 
duties of a Scottish laird; he would “be steady to the Church of England,” and 
cleave to the Christian moral code. “Never talk of yourself,” but “reverence 
thyself. ... Upon the whole you will be an excellent character.” 192 

He regained his interest in life when he was accepted in the homes of the 
well-to-do Dutch. Now he dressed “in scarlet and gold, ... white silk stockings, 
handsome pumps, ... Barcelona handkerchief, and elegant toothpick case.” 103 
He fell in love with Isabella van Tuyll, known to her admirers as “Belle de 
Zuylen,” and also as “Zélide”; we have already paid our respects to her as one of 
many brilliant women in the Holland of those years. But she avoided marriage, 
and Boswell convinced himself that he had rejected her. He tried Mme. 
Geelvinck, a pretty widow, but found her “delicious and impregnable.”1°% 
Finally “I determined to take a trip to Amsterdam and have a girl.” Arrived 
there, he “went to a bawdy house.... I was hurt to find myself in the sinks of 
gross debauchery.” The next day “I went to a chapel and heard a good sermon.... 


I then strolled through mean brothels in dirty lanes.”1!95 He regained “the dignity 
of human nature” on receiving from a friend a letter of introduction to Voltaire. 

Having carried out his promise to his father that he would study faithfully at 
Utrecht, he received paternal permission and funds for the usual grand tour that 
crowned a young English gentleman’s education. He bade farewell to Zélide, 
sure she had tears of love in her eyes, and on June 18, 1764, he crossed the 
border into Germany. For almost two years thereafter he and Belle 
corresponded, exchanging compliments and barbs. From Berlin, July 9, he 
wrote: 


As you and I, Zélide, are perfectly easy with each other, I must tell you that I am vain enough ... 
as to imagine that you really was in love with me.... | am too generous not to undeceive you.... I 
would not be married to you to be a king. ... My wife must be a character directly opposite to my 
dear Zélide, except in affection, in honesty, and in good humor. 196 


She did not answer. He wrote again on October 1, assuring her that she loved 
him; she did not answer. He wrote again on December 25: 


Mademoiselle, I am proud, and I shall be proud always. You ought to be flattered by my 
attachment. I know not if I ought to have been equally flattered by yours. A man who has a heart 
and mind like mine is rare. A woman with many talents is not so rare. ... Perhaps you are able to 
give me an explanation of your conduct toward me. 197 


Her reply deserves a place in the history of woman: 


I received your letter with joy and read it with gratitude. ... All those expressions of friendship 
and all those promises of eternal regard and of constantly tender recollection which you have 
collected [from her past words to him] are acknowledged and renewed by my heart at this moment. 
... You went on repeating ... that I was in love with you. ... You would have me admit this, you 
were determined to hear me say it and say it again. I find this a very strange whim in a man who 
does not love me and thinks it incumbent upon him (from motives of delicacy) to tell me so in the 
most express and vigorous terms.... I was shocked and saddened to find, in a friend whom I had 
conceived of as a young and sensible man, the puerile vanity of a fatuous fool. 

My dear Boswell, I will not answer for it that never at any moment may my talk, my tone, or my 
look have kindled with you. If it happened, forget it. ... But never lose the memory of so many talks 
when the pair of us were equally lighthearted: I well content in the flattery of your attachment, and 
you as happy to count me your friend as if there were something rare about a woman with many 
talents. Keep the memory, I say, and be sure that my tenderness, my esteem, I would even say my 
respect, are yours always. 108 


This letter chastened Boswell transiently; he kept his peace for a year. Then 
(January 16, 1766) he wrote from Paris to Zélide’s father, asking for her hand. 
“Would it not be a pity if so fortunate an alliance were unrealized?”1!09 The 
father answered that Zélide was considering another offer. A year later Boswell 


sent her a direct proposal. She replied, “I read your belated endearments with 
pleasure, with a smile. Well, so you once loved me!”!10—and she refused his 
offer. 

While this epistolary game was going on, Boswell had sampled many 
countries and women. In Berlin he saw Frederick on the paradeground, but no 
nearer. He took to his bed a pregnant chocolate vendor; she seemed a safe port. 
In Leipzig he met Gellert and Gottsched; at Dresden he visited “the grand 
gallery of pictures, which I was told is the noblest in Europe.”!!1 He passed 
down through Frankfurt, Mainz, Karlsruhe, and Strasbourg into Switzerland. We 
have already accompanied him on his visits to Rousseau and Voltaire. In those 
exalted days the aura of genius and the fever of fame subdued the lust of youth. 

On January 1, 1765, he left Geneva to cross the Alps. He spent nine 
exhilarating months in Italy, saw every major city, and sampled feminine wares 
at every stop. In Rome he sought out Winckelmann, kissed the Pope’s slippered 
foot, prayed in St. Peter’s, and caught his favorite disease again. He ascended 
Vesuvius with John Wilkes. In Venice he shared the same courtesan with Lord 
Mountstuart (son of the Earl of Bute), and renewed his infection. In a month at 
Siena he courted Porzia Sansedoni, the mistress of his friend Mountstuart; he 
urged her not to let any sentiment of fidelity interfere with generosity, for “my 
Lord is so formed that he is incapable of fidelity himself, and does not expect it 
of you.” 112 

His better side showed in his next exploit. From Livorno he took ship to 
Corsica (October 11, 1765). Paoli had liberated the island from Genoa in 1757, 
and was now in the eighth year of his rule of the new state. Boswell reached him 
at Sollacaro, and presented a letter of introduction from Rousseau. He was at 
first suspected as a spy, but “I took the liberty to show him a memorial I had 
drawn up on the advantages to Great Britain from an alliance with Corsica”; 
thereafter he dined regularly with the General.1!3 He took many notes that 
served him later in writing his Account of Corsica (1768). He left the island on 
November 20, and traveled along the Riviera to Marseilles. There “a tall and 
decent pimp” secured for him “an honest, safe, and disinterested girl.” 114 

From Aix-en-Provence he began to send to The London Chronicle news 
paragraphs to be released in successive issues from January 7, 1766, informing 
the British public that James Boswell was approaching England with firsthand 
data on Corsica. Arriving in Paris (January 12), he received word from his father 
that his mother had died. He undertook to escort Rousseau’s Thérése Levasseur 
to London; if we may believe him she gave herself to him en route. He dallied in 
London for three weeks, saw Johnson on several occasions, and finally presented 
himself to his father in Edinburgh (March 7, 1766). His three years and four 


months of independence and travel had done something to mature him. It had not 
weakened his lust nor tempered his vanity, but it had broadened his knowledge 
and perspective, and had given him a new poise and self-confidence. He was 
now “Corsican Boswell,” a man who had dined with Paoli, and who was writing 
a book that might stir England to go to the Liberator’s aid and make the island a 
British stronghold in a strategic sea. 


3. Boswell at Home 


On July 29, 1766, he was admitted to the Scottish bar, and for the next twenty 
years his life was centered in Edinburgh, with many forays into London and one 
to Dublin. Helped perhaps by his father’s position as a judge, but also by his 
readiness in debate, he “came into great employment,” and “made sixty-five 
guineas” in his first winter before the courts.!45 An exuberant generosity 
mingled with his self-esteem; he defended the lowliest criminals, spent his florid 
eloquence on obviously guilty persons, lost most of his cases, and dissolved his 
fees in drink. After those sunny months in Italy he felt to his bones the cold of 
Scotland, for which there seemed no cure but alcohol. 

He continued his sexual wandering. He took a Mrs. Dodds as his mistress, but 
to supplement her services he “lay all night with ... a common girl,” and 
presently “discovered that some infection had reached me.”!16 Three months 
later, in a vertigo of intoxication, he tells us that he “went to a bawdy house, and 
passed a whole night in the arms of a whore. She was a fine, strong, spirited girl, 
a whore worthy of Boswell, if Boswell must have a whore.”!!7 Another 
infection. Obviously marriage was the only device that could save him from 
physical and moral degeneration. He courted Catherine Blair; she rejected him. 
He fell in love with Mary Ann Boyd, an Irish lass with a Grecian form and a rich 
father. He followed her to Dublin (March, 1769), lost his passion on the way, got 
drunk, went to an Irish prostitute, contracted venereal disease again.1!18 

In February, 1768, he sent to the press An Account of Corsica, The Journal of 
a Tour to That Island, and Memoirs of Pascal Paoli. Its plea for British aid to 
Paoli caught the imagination of England, and prepared public opinion to approve 
the action of the British government in sending secret arms and supplies to the 
Corsicans. The book sold ten thousand copies in England; it was translated into 
four languages, and gave Boswell more fame on the Continent than Johnson 
enjoyed. On September 7, 1769, the author appeared at the Shakespeare festival 
in Stratford in the garb of a Corsican chief, with “Corsican Boswell” inscribed 
on his hat; but, as this was for a masquerade ball, it did not quite deserve the 
ridicule it received. 


His cousin Margaret Montgomerie had accompanied him to Ireland, and had 
bore humbly with his Irish courtship and revelry. She was two years older than 
he, and her £ 1,000 made her no equal match (as Boswell Senior urged) for the 
heir of Auchinleck, but when he contemplated her patient devotion to him it 
dawned upon him that she was a good woman and would make a good wife; 
moreover, his reputation for lechery and drinking had narrowed his choice. The 
judge himself was contemplating marriage, which would put a stepmother 
between father and son, and might eat into the estate. Boswell begged his father 
not to marry; the father persisted; they quarreled; Boswell thought of going to 
America. On July 20, 1769, he wrote to “Peggy” Montgomerie asking would she 
marry him and consent to go with him to America and live on his £ 100 a year 
and the interest on her £ 1,000. He warned her that he was subject to periods of 
melancholy. Her reply (July 22) deserves remembrance: 


I have thought fully, as you desired, and ... I accept your terms. ... J. B. with £ 100 a year is 
every bit as valuable to me as if possessed of the estate of Auchinleck. ... Free of ambition, I prefer 
real happiness to the splendid appearance of it. ... Be assured, my dear Jamie, you have a friend that 
would sacrifice everything for you, who never had a wish for wealth till now, to bestow it on the 
man of her heart. 119 


On November 19 the father married; on November 25 the son. The younger 
couple set up a separate household, and in 1771 they rented a flat from David 
Hume. James strove for sobriety, worked hard as an advocate, and rejoiced in the 
children his wife bore him. Apparently she discouraged his marital approaches 
during the later months of her repeated pregnancies. On October 27, 1772, he 
went to a prostitute after having “too much wine.”!29 He excused himself by 
arguing that concubinage was permitted by Scripture. He resumed his drinking, 
and added gambling. His journal noted, October 5, 1774: “Drank to 
intoxication.” November 3: “Many of us drank from dinner till ten at night.” 
November 4: “Much intoxicated; ... fell with a good deal of violence.” 
November 8: “Drunk again.” November 9: “I was very ill, and could not get up 
till about two.” December 24: “I was very drunk, ... stayed above an hour with 
two whores at their lodging in a narrow dirty stair in the Bow. I found my way 
home about twelve. I had fallen.”!2! His wife forgave him, and cared for him in 
his illnesses. 

His drinking had many causes: his many failures at the bar, his difficulties 
with his father, his shame of his infidelities, his awareness that he had not 
realized the dreams of his vanity, and his distaste for life in Scotland. Almost 
yearly he ran off to London, partly to plead cases there, partly to savor the 
conversation of Johnson, Reynolds, Garrick, and Burke. In 1773 he was 


admitted to “the Club.” In the fall of that year he proudly walked the streets of 
Edinburgh with Dr. Johnson at his side, as a prelude to their tour of the Hebrides. 

At first, on these London trips, he remained faithful to his wife, and wrote to 
her fondly; but by 1775 he had resumed his patronage of promiscuity. He was 
especially busy toward the end of March, 1776. “When I got into the street the 
whoring rage came upon me. I thought I would devote a night to it.” His 
devotion continued for several nights. “I thought of my valuable spouse with the 
highest regard and warmest affection, but had a confused notion that my 
corporeal connection with whores did not interfere with my love for her.”122 
Another venereal infection sobered him transiently. 

These exploits, and his subservience to Johnson, earned him scornful 
comments from men like Horace Walpole, and (posthumously) a lethal lashing 
by Macaulay,!23 but they did not leave him friendless. “My character as a man of 
parts and extensive acquaintance makes people fond of my attention.”!24 Most 
Londoners agreed with Boswell that no woman had a right to a whole man. If 
men like Johnson and Reynolds liked him, and many London homes were open 
to him, he must have had many amiable traits. These men of discernment knew 
that he passed from woman to woman, and from idea to idea, like a hasty 
traveler, scratching many surfaces but never reaching to the heart of the matter, 
never feeling the bruised soul behind the sacrificial flesh. And he knew it, too. “I 
have really a little mind with all my pride,” he said; “my brilliant qualities are 
like embroidery upon gauze.”!25 “There is an imperfection, a superficialness, in 
all my notions. I understand nothing clearly, nothing to the bottom. I pick up 
fragments, but never have in my memory a mass of any size.” 126 

It was those fragments, and that memory, that redeemed him. He made 
amends for his defects by worshiping in others the excellence that he could not 
achieve for himself; by attending upon them humbly, by remembering their 
words and deeds, and, at last, with no minor artistry, placing them in an order 
and a light that made an unrivaled picture of a man and an age. And may we 
never be disrobed, in body and mind, in secret lust and indefatigable vanity, as 
thoroughly as this man, half lackey and half genius, revealed himself for 
posterity. 


I. Must. 
II. Drunk. 
Ill. Wealth. 


IV. To do such things I must not. 


V. Not alone. 
VI. One. 

VIL. Hangs. 
VII. Gold. 
IX. Fellow. 
X. Dolt. 

XI. Prize. 


XII. The discovery of Boswell’s journals was among the most exciting events in the literary history of our 
time. He had bequeathed his papers to his heirs, who judged them too scandalous for publication. One 
bundle, containing the London Journal, was found at Fettercairn House, near Aberdeen, in 1930; a larger 
treasure was ferreted out from the chests and closets of Malahide Castle, near Dublin, in 1925-40. Most of 
the papers were bought by Colonel Ralph Isham, and were acquired from him by Yale University. Professor 
Frederick A. Pottle edited them for the McGraw-Hill Book Company, which has sole publishing rights. We 
are grateful for permission received, from editor and publisher, to quote some passages from the journals. 
Professor Pottle’s James Boswell: The Earlier Years appeared after this section was written. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
The Literary Scene 


1756-89 


I. THE PRESS 


In the background were newspapers, magazines, publishers, circulating 


libraries, theaters, all multiplying recklessly, bringing to an ever wider public the 
conflicts of parties and talents. Several journals were now born: The Literary 
Magazine and The Critical Review in 1756, The Public Ledger in 1760. 
Johnson’s Rambler began in 1750; The Gentleman’s Magazine, which fed 
Johnson in his struggling years, had begun in 1731, and was to survive till 1922. 
The London newspapers doubled their number and total circulation in this 
period. The Monitor began in 1755, The North Briton in 1761, The Morning 
Chronicle in 1769, The Morning Herald in 1780, The Daily Universal Register 
in 1785, becoming The Times in 1788. The Public Advertiser struck gold in the 
letters of Junius; its circulation rose from 47,500 to 84,000. Most of the other 
dailies subsisted on narrow clienteles; so the circulation of The Times in 1795 
was only 4,800. They were more modest in size than in speech—usually four 
pages, one of which was given to advertisements. Johnson in 1759 thought that 
newspaper advertising had reached its limit. 


Advertisements are now so numerous that they are very negligently perused, and it is therefore 
necessary to gain attention by magnificence of promise, and by eloquence sometimes sublime and 
sometimes pathetic. ... The vendor of the beautifying fluid sells a lotion that repels pimples, washes 
away freckles, smooths the skin, and plumps the flesh. ... The trade of advertising is now so near 
perfection that it is not easy to propose any improvement. But as every art ought to be exercised in 
due subordination to the public good, I cannot but propose it as a moral question to these masters of 
the public ear, whether they do not sometimes play too wantonly with our passions?! 


Printers, booksellers, and publishers were still largely confused in one 
profession. Robert Dodsley had published Pope and Chesterfield, and now 
printed Walpole and Goldsmith. Thomas Davies had a popular bookshop, where 
he allowed leisurely browsing, and Johnson and others came there to sample the 
books and ogle the pretty wife. William Strahan won fame by publishing 
Johnson’s Dictionary, Smith’s Wealth of Nations, and Gibbon’s Decline and 


Fall of the Roman Empire— the latter two in the annus mirabilis 1776. Oxford 
established the Clarendon Press in 1781. Booksellers paid well for good books, 
but could get hacks to prepare articles and compilations for a pittance. Says a 
bookseller in Henry Brooke’s The Fool of Quality (1766): “I can get one of these 
gentlemen, ... on whose education more money has been spent than ... would 
maintain a decent family to the end of the world—I can get one of them to labor 
like a hackney horse from morning to night at less wage than I could hire ... a 
porter or shoeboy for three hours.”2 Authors multiplied to saturation of the 
market, fought desperately for their starveling share, and satirized one another 
with poisoned ink. Women added to the competition: Mrs. Anna Barbauld, Sarah 
Fielding, Mrs. Amelia Opie, Mrs. Elizabeth Inchbald, Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, 
Fanny Burney, Hannah More. A country parson entered the game and walked 
away with the prize. 


II. LAURENCE STERNE 


He was not made for a parson; he was the son of a soldier, and was dragged 
from post to post for ten years; then and afterward he picked up enough military 
lore to make Uncle Toby talk like an old general about sieges and forts. His 
mother he later described as “the daughter of ... a poor sutter [peddler] who 
followed the camp in Flanders.”3 However, his great-grandfather had been 
archbishop of York, and the Sterne family managed to get Laurence to 
Cambridge on a scholarship. He took his degree there in 1737, but a lung 
hemorrhage in 1736 foretold a lifelong struggle with tuberculosis. Ordained an 
Anglican priest (1738), he was given a modest vicarage at Sutton-in-the-Forest, 
near York. In 1741 he married Elizabeth Lumley, and took her to live with him 
in his tattered rectory. She entrusted to him her forty pounds a year; he invested 
some of it in land, and it grew. 

Otherwise they were miserable. Both were consumptives, and both were 
made of nerves. Mrs. Sterne soon concluded that “the largest house in England 
could not contain them both, on account of their turmoils and disputes.”4 Her 
cousin, “bluestocking” Elizabeth Montagu, described her as a fretful porcupine, 
“with whom one could avoid a quarrel only by keeping at a distance.”° Two 
children came; one died, the other, Lydia, became conspicuously attached to her 
mother. Unhappiness increased when Sterne’s mother and sister, who had been 
living in poverty in Ireland, came to York and appealed to him to settle eight 
pounds a year upon them out of his wife’s income. The idea aroused no 
enthusiasm. Sterne gave his mother some money and begged her to go back to 
Ireland. She remained in York. When she was arrested for vagrancy Sterne 
refused to bail her out. 
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After eighteen years of arduous marriage the vicar felt that any really 
Christian soul would allow him a little adultery. He fell in love with Catherine 
Fourmantelle, and swore, “I love you to distraction, and will love you to 
eternity.”6 His wife accused him of infidelity; he denied it; she came so close to 
insanity that he put her and Lydia in care of “a lunatic doctor,” and continued the 
liaison. 

Amid the tumult he wrote one of the most famous books in English literature. 
His friends, having read some of the manuscript, begged him to eliminate “gross 
allusions which could be matter of just offense, especially when coming from a 
clergyman.” Sorrowfully he deleted some 150 pages. The remainder he sent to 
the press anonymously; it was published in January, 1760, as The Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent. Enough scandal and whimsical humor 
remained in the two volumes to make them the literary event of the London year. 
Far off in Ferney the furor echoed: “A very unaccountable book,” Voltaire 
reported, “and an original one; they run mad about it in England.”” Hume called 
it “the best book that has been writ by any Englishman these thirty years, bad as 
it is.’8 At York, where Sterne’s authorship was an open secret and many local 
figures were recognized in the leading characters, two hundred copies were sold 
in two days. 

It is hard to describe the book, for it has no form or subject, no head or tail. 
The title is a trick, for the “Gent.” who tells the story, and whose “life and 
opinions” were to be presented, does not get born until page 209 of Volume IV 
(of the original nine-volume edition). The substance of the tale is what 
happened, or was said, while he was being conceived, and while he was growing 
leisurely in the womb. The first page is the best: 


I wish either my father or my mother, or indeed both of them, as they were in duty both equally 
bound to it, had minded what they were about when they begot me; had they duly considered how 
much depended upon what they were doing;—that not only the production of a rational Being was 
concerned in it, but that possibly the happy formation and temperature of his body, perhaps his 
genius and the very cast of his mind, ... might take their turn from the humors and dispositions 
which were then uppermost;—Had they duly weighed and considered all this, and proceeded 
accordingly, I am verily persuaded I should have made a quite different figure in the world. 

“Pray, my Dear,” quoth my mother, “have you not forgot to wind up the clock?”—“Good G—!” 
cried my father, ... “Did ever woman, since the creation of the world, interrupt a man with such a 
silly question?” 


From that contretemps onward the book consists of digressions. Sterne had no 
tale to tell, much less that tale of love which is the burden of most fiction; he 
wished to amuse himself and the reader with whimsical discourse on everything, 
but in no order; he galloped around the big and little problems of life like a 


frisky horse in a field. After writing sixty-four chapters he bethought himself 
that he had given his book no preface; he inserted one at that point; this allowed 
him to make fun of his critics. He called his method “the most religious, for I 
begin with writing the first sentence, and trusting to Almighty God for the 
second,”9 and to free association for the rest. Rabelais had done something of the 
sort; Cervantes had allowed Rosi-nante to lead him from episode to episode; 
Robert Burton had roamed the world before anatomizing melancholy. But Sterne 
raised inconsequence to a method, and freed all novelists from the need to have a 
subject or a plot. 

The leisure classes of Britain were delighted to see how much ado could be 
made about nothing, and how a book could be written in Anglo-Saxon English in 
the age of Johnson. Lusty Britons welcomed the jolly novelty of a clergyman 
talking about sex and flatulence, and the slit in Uncle Toby’s pants. In March, 
1760, Sterne went down to London to sip his success; he was happy to find the 
two volumes sold out; he took £ 630 for them and two to come. Even the 
Sermons of Mr. Yorick, published four months after Tristram, found ready sale 
when it was known that Yorick was Sterne. Invitations came to the author from 
Chesterfield, Reynolds, Rockingham, even Bishop Warburton, who surprised 
him with fifty guineas, perhaps to escape adorning some satiric page in future 
volumes. Sterne bought a carriage and team, and drove in merry triumph back to 
York, where he preached in the great minster. He was presented to a richer 
parsonage at Coxwold, fifteen miles from York; he took his wife and daughter to 
live with him there; and there, with inconsequential facility, he wrote Volumes 
I-IV of Tristram. 

In December of that year 1760 he went to London to see these volumes 
through the press. They were adversely reviewed, but the edition was sold out in 
four months. Now Tristram reached birth by forceps, which deformed his nose; 
whereupon the author sailed forth on a long discourse on the philosophy of 
noses, in the style of the most learned pundits. The shape of a child’s nose, said 
one authority, was determined by the softness or hardness of the nursing breast: 
“by sinking into it, ... as into so much butter, the nose was comforted, nourished, 
plumped up, refreshed, refocillated.” 1° 

After half a year in London Sterne returned to his wife, who told him she had 
been happier without him. He withdrew into his manuscript, and wrote Volumes 
V-VI; in these Tristram was almost forgotten, and Uncle Toby and Corporal 
Trim, with their war memories and toy forts, occupied the stage. In November, 
1761, the parson went off again to London, and on the last day of the year he 
saw V-VI published. They were well received. He flirted with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Vesey, one of the “bluestockings”; vowed he would give the last rag of his 


priesthood for a touch of her divine hand;!! had a lung hemorrhage, and fled to 
the south of France. He stopped long enough in Paris to attend some dinners at 
d’Holbach’s “synagogue of atheists,” where Diderot took a lasting fancy to him. 
Hearing that his wife was ill, and that Lydia was developing asthma, Sterne 
invited them to join him in France. All three settled down near Toulouse (July, 
1762). 

In March, 1764, he left his wife and daughter, with their consent, and returned 
to Paris, London, and Coxwold. He wrote Volumes VII-VIII of Tristram, 
received advance payment for them, and sent part of the proceeds to Mrs. Sterne. 
The new volumes appeared in January, 1765, to waning acclaim; the Shandy- 
Toby vein was running thin. In October Sterne began a tour of eight months in 
France and Italy. On his way north he joined his family in Burgundy; they asked 
to remain in France; he paid their expenses and returned to Coxwold (July, 
1766). Between hemorrhages he wrote Volume IX. He went to London to see it 
bom (January, 1767), and enjoyed the furor caused by his skirting the brink of 
sex in describing Uncle Toby’s wooing of Mrs. Wadman. Scandalized readers 
wrote to newspapers and the Archbishop of York, demanding that this shameless 
parson be unfrocked and evicted; the prelate refused. Sterne meanwhile collected 
subscriptions, totaling £ 1,050, for a promised Sentimental Journey. He sent 
more money to his wife, and made love to Elizabeth Draper. 

She was the wife of an East India Company official then (March, 1767) 
stationed in India. She had married him at fourteen, when he was thirty-four. 
Sterne sent her his books, and proposed to follow them with his hand and his 
heart. For a while they saw each other daily, and exchanged tender missives. The 
ten “Letters to Eliza” voice the last sad passion of a man dying of tuberculosis. “ 
*Tis true, I am ninety-five in constitution, and you but twenty-five; ... but what I 
want in youth I will make up in wit and good humor. Not Swift so loved his 
Stella, Scarron’ his Maintenon, or Waller his Sacharissa, as I will love and sing 
thee, my wife elect!”—for “my wife cannot live long.”!2 Ten minutes after 
dispatching this letter he had a severe hemorrhage, and he bled till four in the 
morning. In April, 1767, Mrs. Draper, summoned by her husband, sailed for 
India. From April 13 to August 4 Sterne kept a “Journal to Eliza,” a “diary of the 
miserable feelings of a person separated from a Lady for whose society he 
languished.” “TI will take thee on any terms, Eliza! I shall be ... so just, so kind to 
thee, I will deserve not to be miserable hereafter.”!5 In the journal under April 
21: “Parted with twelve ounces of blood.” A doctor told him he had syphilis; he 
protested it was “impossible, ... for I have had no commerce whatever with the 
sex—not even with my wife, ... these fifteen years.” “We will not reason about 
it,” said the physician, “but you must undergo a course of mercury.”!4 Other 


doctors confirmed the diagnosis; one assured him that “taints of the blood laid 
dormant twenty years.” He yielded, protesting his virtue. 

By June he had recovered, and returned to Coxwold. While writing A 
Sentimental Journey he suffered more hemorrhages, and realized that he had not 
long to live. He went to London, saw the little book published (February, 1768), 
and for the last time enjoyed the undiminished affection of his friends. As 
Tristram had recalled Rabelais, so the new volume reflected the rising influence 
of Richardson and Rousseau. But Sterne’s virtue was less irrefragable than 
Richardson’s, and his tears less hot and sincere than Rousseau’s. Perhaps it was 
this book, and Henry Mackenzie’s The Man of Feeling (1771), that made 
sentiment and sentimental fashionable words in England. Byron thought that 
Sterne “preferred whining over a dead ass to relieving a living mother.”!5 

While Sterne was enjoying his final triumph in London he caught a cold, 
which grew into pleurisy. He wrote to a Mrs. James a pitiful letter asking her to 
care for Lydia if Mrs. Sterne should die. Death came to him on March 18, 1768, 
in an inn on Old Bond Street, with no friends near. He was fifty-two years old. 
He had a bit of the mountebank in him, and made himself “a motley to the 
view”; but we can understand his sensitivity to women, and the strain that an 
unhappy marriage placed upon a man capable of such subtle perceptions and 
delicate artistry. He suffered much, gave much, and wrote one of the most 
peculiar books in all the history of literature. 


Ill. FANNY BURNEY 


A woman briefly rivaled his success in fiction. She was born in 1752 to 
Charles Burney, the future historian of music. She was brought up on notes 
rather than on letters; till she was eight she could not read;© no one dreamed that 
she would be a writer. Her mother died when Frances was nine. As almost all the 
musicians who performed in London came to her father’s home, and attracted to 
it a good portion of the elite, Fanny acquired education by listening to words and 
music. She matured slowly, was shy and plain, and took forty years to find a 
husband. When her famous novel was published (January, 1778) she was 
twenty-five, and was so fearful lest it displease her father that she concealed her 
authorship. Evelina, or A Young Lady’s Entrance into the World, made a stir. 
Anonymity aroused curiosity; rumor said a girl of seventeen had written it. 
Johnson, who had been praised in its preface, praised it, and recommended it to 
Dr. Burney. Mrs. Thrale complained that it was too short. When Mrs. Thrale 
learned the secret it spread over London; Fanny became a lioness of society; 
everybody read her book, and “my kind and most devoted father was so happy in 
my happiness.” !7 


Her art lay in describing, with lingering memory and lively imagination, how 
the world of London society appeared to an orphaned girl of seventeen who had 
been brought up by a rural parson not at all like Laurence Sterne. Doubtless 
Fanny too had thrilled to Garrick’s acting, and had felt as Evelina wrote to her 
guardian: “Such ease! such vivacity in his manner! such grace in his motions! 
such fire and meaning in his eyes! ... And when he danced, O, how I envied 
Clarinda! I almost wished to have jumped on the stage and joined them.” !® 
London, wearying of its vice, felt cleansed by the fresh wind blowing from these 
youthful pages. 

That once famous novel is dead, but the diary that Fanny kept is still a living 
part of English literature and history, for it offers a near view of celebrities from 
Johnson and George III to Herschel and Napoleon. Queen Charlotte made Miss 
Burney her keeper of the robes (1786), and for the next five years Fanny dressed 
and undressed her Majesty. The constrained and narrow life nearly stifled the 
authoress; at last her friends rescued her, and in 1793, youth quite gone, she 
married a ruined émigré, General d’Ar-blay. She supported him by her writings 
and her income; for ten years she lived with him in France and obscurity, 
isolated by the intensity of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. In 1814 she 
was allowed to return to England and receive the last blessing of her father, who 
died at the age of eighty-eight. She herself lived to that age, into quite a different 
world, which did not realize that the famous Jane Austen (died 1817) had taken 
her inspiration from the forgotten novels of a forgotten lady who was still alive 
in 1840. 


IV. HORACE WALPOLE 


“This world,” he said, “is a comedy to those who think, a tragedy to those 
who feel.”!9 So he learned to smile at the world, even to humor his gout. He 
chronicled his time, but washed his hands of it. He was son of a prime minister, 
but had no pleasure in politics. He loved women, from Fanny Burmey to the 
grandest duchesses, but he would have none of them for a wife, nor (so far as we 
know) for a mistress. He studied philosophy, but thought the philosophers the 
bane and bore of the century. One author he admired without reserve for her fine 
manners and unaffected art—Mme. de Sévigné; her alone he sought to emulate; 
and if his letters did not catch her gay charm and grace, they became, far more 
than hers, a living daily history of an age. Though he called them annals of 
Bedlam,2° he wrote them with care, hoping that some of them would give him a 
nook in man’s remembrance; for even a philosopher who is reconciled to decay 
finds it hard to accept oblivion. 


Horatio (so he was baptized in 1717) was the youngest of five children 
presented to Sir Robert Walpole, the doughty Premier who sacrificed his 
reputation by preferring peace to war, but hardly hurt it by preferring adultery to 
monogamy.2! Perhaps to avenge his first wife, gossipers for a time ascribed 
Horace’s paternity to Carr, Lord Hervey, brother to the effeminate John, Lord 
Hervey of Ickworth—who accused Sir Robert of attempting to seduce Lady 
Hervey.22 These matters are too intricate for present adjudication; we can only 
say that Horace was brought up with no imputation, by his relatives, of any 
undue origin. He was treated with busy indifference by the Prime Minister, and 
(he tells us) was “indulged” with “extreme fondness” by his mother.23 He was a 
very handsome boy, and was dressed like a prince, but he was frail and diffident, 
and as sensitive as a girl. When his mother died (1737) many feared that the 
twenty-year-old youth would die of grief. Sir Robert comforted him with 
governmental sinecures that paid for his son’s fine clothing, elegant living, and 
costly collection of art. Horace kept to the end of his life a latent hostility to his 
father, but always defended his politics. 

At ten he was sent to Eton, where he learned Latin and French and formed a 
friendship with the poet Gray. At seventeen he entered King’s College, 
Cambridge; there he learned Italian, and imbibed deism from Conyers 
Middleton. At twenty-two, without taking a degree, he set out with Gray on a 
tour of Italy and France. After some wandering they settled for fifteen months in 
a Florentine villa as guests of the British chargé d’affaires, Sir Horace Mann. 
Walpole and Mann never met again, but they corresponded during the next 
forty-five years (1741-85). At Reggio Emilia Gray and Walpole quarreled, for 
Horace had paid all the bills, and the poet could not forgive the superior 
attentions received by the son of the man who was ruling England. In retrospect 
Horace took the blame: “I was too young, too fond of my own diversions, ... too 
much intoxicated by indulgence, vanity, and the insolence of my situation, ... 
not to have been inattentive and insensible to the feelings of one I thought below 
me; of one, I blush to say it, that I knew was obliged to me.”24 They parted; 
Walpole nearly died of remorse, or quinsy; he arranged for Gray’s passage 
home. They were reconciled in 1745, and most of Gray’s poems were printed by 
Walpole’s press at Strawberry Hill. Meanwhile, at Venice, Walpole posed for a 
lovely pastel portrait by Rosalba Camera. 

Before reaching England (September 12, 1741), Walpole had been elected to 
Parliament. There he made a modest and futile speech against the opposition that 
was bringing to an end his father’s long and prosperous ministry. He was 
regularly re-elected till 1767, when he voluntarily withdrew from active politics. 
Generally he supported the liberal Whig program: he resisted extension of the 


royal power, recommended a compromise with Wilkes, and denounced slavery 
(1750) nine years before Wilberforce was born. He opposed the political 
emancipation of English Catholics on the ground that “papists and liberty are 
contradictions.”25 He rejected the American case against the Stamp Act,2° but he 
defended the claim of the American colonies to freedom, and prophesied that the 
next zenith of civilization would be in America.2”7 “Who but Machiavel,” he 
wrote (1786), “can pretend that we have a shadow of title to a foot of land in 
India?”28 He hated war, and when the Montgolfier brothers made their first 
balloon ascension (1783) he predicted with horror the extension of war to the 
skies. “I hope,” he wrote, “these new mechanic meteors will prove only 
playthings for the learned or the idle, and not be converted into engines of 
destruction to the human race, as is so often the case of refinements or 
discoveries in science.”29 

Finding himself too often on the losing side, he decided to spend most of his 
time in the country. In 1747 he rented five acres and a small house near 
Twickenham. Two years later he bought the property, and transformed the 
building in neo-Gothic style—as we have seen. Into this medievalized castle he 
gathered a variety of objects distinguished by art or history; soon his home was a 
museum that required a catalogue. In one room he installed a printing press, 
where he published in elegant formats thirty-four books, including his own. 
Chiefly from Strawberry Hill he sent out the 3,601 letters that survive. He had a 
hundred friends, quarreled with nearly all of them, made up, and was as kind as 
his delicate irritability would allow. Every day he set out bread and milk for the 
squirrels who courted him. He guarded his sinecures and angled for more, but 
when his cousin Henry Conway was dismissed from office Walpole proposed to 
share his income with him. 

He had a thousand faults, which Macaulay meticulously accumulated in a 
brilliant and ungenerous essay. Walpole was vain, fussy, secretive, capricious, 
proud of his ancestry, and disgusted with his relatives. His humor tended to 
satire with sharp teeth. He carried to his grave, and into his histories, his scorn of 
all who had shared in deposing his father. He was often wildly biased, as in his 
descriptions of Lady Pomfret2° or Lady Mary Wortley Montagu.3! His fragile 
frame inclined him to be something of a dilettante. If Diderot, in Sainte-Beuve’s 
illuminating phrase, was the most German of all Frenchmen, Walpole was the 
most French of all Englishmen. 

He was fearlessly candid about his uncommon tastes and views; he thought 
Virgil a bore, and a fortiori, Richardson and Sterne; he called Dante “a 
Methodist in Bedlam.”22 He affected to disdain all authors, and insisted, like 
Congreve, that he wrote as a gentleman for his own amusement, not as a literary 


laborer dependent upon the merchandizing of his words. So he wrote to Hume: 
“You know in England we read their works, but seldom or never take any notice 
of authors. We think them sufficiently paid if their books sell, and of course 
leave them to their colleges and obscurity, by which means we are not troubled 
by their vanity and impertinence.... I, who am an author, must own this conduct 
very sensible; for in truth we are a most useless tribe.” 

But, as he admitted, he too was an author, vain and voluminous. Bored in his 
castle, he explored the past as if wishing to sink the roots of his mind into the 
richest seams. He drew up a Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors of 
England (1758)—their nobility would excuse their authorship, and first-rate men 
like Bacon and Clarendon could qualify. He had three hundred copies printed, 
and gave most of them away; Dodsley risked an edition of two thousand copies; 
they sold readily, and brought Walpole such fame as must have made him hang 
his head in shame. He compounded his indignity with five volumes of Anecdotes 
of Painting in England (1762-71), an engaging compilation which won Gibbon’s 
praise. 

As if in recreation from such laborious scholarship, Walpole composed a 
medieval romance, The Castle of Otranto (1764), which became the mother of a 
thousand stories of supernatural wonders and terrors. He combined mystery with 
history in Historic Doubts on the Life and Reign of King Richard III. He 
contended, like others after him, that Richard had been maligned by tradition and 
Shakespeare; Hume and Gibbon called his arguments unconvincing; Walpole 
repeated them till his death. Turning to events of which he had firsthand 
knowledge, he composed memoirs of the reigns of George II and George III; 
they are illuminating but partisan. Imprisoned in his prejudices, he took a dark 
view of his time: “treacherous ministers, mock patriots, complacent parliaments, 
fallible princes.”34 “I see my country going to ruin, and no man with brains 
enough to save it”;35 this was written in 1768, when Chatham had just created 
the British Empire. Fourteen years later, when the King and Lord North seemed 
to have ruined it, Walpole concluded: “We are totally degenerated in every 
respect, which I suppose is the case of all falling states”;3° a generation later the 
little island defeated Napoleon. All mankind seemed to Walpole a menagerie of 
“pigmy, short-lived, ... comical animals.”37 He found no comfort in religion. He 
supported the Established Church, for it upheld the government that paid his 
sinecures, but he frankly termed himself an infidel.3° “I begin to think that folly 
is matter, and cannot be destroyed. Destroy its form, it takes another.”29 

For a while he thought he could find stimulation in France (September, 1765). 
All doors were opened to him; Mme. du Deffand welcomed him as a 
replacement for d’Alembert. She was sixty-eight, Walpole was forty-eight, but 


the interval disappeared as their kindred souls met in an affectionate exchange of 
despair. She was pleased to find that Walpole agreed with most of what Voltaire 
said, but would have gone to the stake to prevent him from saying it; for he 
trembled to think what would happen to Europe’s governments if Christianity 
collapsed. He deprecated Voltaire, but he ridiculed Rousseau. It was on this trip 
to Paris that he wrote the letter, supposedly from Frederick the Great, inviting 
Rousseau to come to Berlin and enjoy more persecutions. “The copies have 
spread like wildfire,” and “behold me a la mode!”40—he succeeded Hume as the 
lion of the salons. He learned to love the gay and merciless excitement of Paris, 
but he was consoled to find “the French ten times more contemptible than we 
[English] are.”41 

After reaching home (April 22, 1766) he began his long correspondence with 
Mme. du Deffand. We shall see later how he fretted lest her affection make him 
ridiculous; yet it was probably to see her again that he revisited Paris in 1767, 
1769, 1771, 1775. Her love made him forget his age, but the death of Gray (July 
30, 1771) reminded him of his own mortality. He surprised himself by surviving 
till 1797. He had no financial worries; he had in 1784 an income of £ 8,000 
($200,000?) a year;42 and in 1791 he succeeded to the title of Lord Orford. But 
his gout, which had begun when he was twenty-five, continued to be his 
tribulation till the end. Sometimes, we are told, accumulations of “chalk” broke 
out from his fingers.42 He grew parched and stiff in his final years, and 
occasionally he had to be carried by his servants from room to room; but he kept 
on working and writing, and when visitors came they marveled at the bright 
interest in his eyes, the alertness of his courtesy, the gaiety of his speech, the 
alacrity and clarity of his mind. Almost every day distinguished people came to 
see his famous home and varied collection; Hannah More in 1786, Queen 
Charlotte in 1795. 

Yet it was not at Strawberry Hill, but at his town house in Berkeley Square 
that he passed away, March 2, 1797, in his eightieth year. As if regretting that 
his memoirs and letters contained so many lines with a sting, he ordered his 
manuscripts to be locked in a chest not to be opened “till the first Earl of 
Waldegrave that shall attain the age of thirty-five years shall demand it.”44 So 
the memoirs came to be published only in or after 1822, when all who might 
have taken offense would be dead. Some of the letters were published in 1778, 
more in 1818, 1820, 1840, 1857. ... All over the English-reading world there are 
men and women who have read every word of those letters, and who treasure 
them as among the most delightful legacies of the illuminating century. 


V. EDWARD GIBBON 


“Good historians,” Walpole wrote to one of them, Robertson, “are the most 
scarce of all writers, and no wonder! A good style is not very common; thorough 
information is still more rare; and if these meet, what a chance that impartiality 
should be added to them!”45 Gibbon did not quite meet the last test, but neither 
did Tacitus, who alone can stand with him among the supreme historians. 


1. Preparation 


Gibbon wrote or began six autobiographies, which his literary executor, the 
first Earl of Sheffield, sewed into remarkably well-knit, but unduly purified, 
Memoirs (1796), sometimes known as his Autobiography. Also Gibbon kept a 
journal, begun in 1761 and continued under diverse titles till January 28, 1763. 
These prime sources for his development have been judged reasonably accurate, 
except for his pedigree. 

He spent eight pages detailing a distinguished ancestry; cruel genealogists 
have taken it from him.46 His grandfather, Edward Gibbon I, was among those 
directors of the South Sea Company who were arrested for malfeasance after that 
“Bubble” exploded (1721). Of his estate, which he reckoned at £ 106,543, all 
was confiscated except £ 10,000; on this, the historian tells us, he “erected the 
edifice of a new fortune ... not much inferior to the first.”4” He did not approve 
the marriage of his son, Edward H; hence his will left the major part of his 
wealth to his daughters, Catherine and Hester. Catherine’s daughter married 
Edward Eliot, who later bought a seat in Parliament for Edward Gibbon II]; 
Hester became a rich devotee of William Law,4® and long vexed her nephew by 
her dilatory dying. Edward II was tutored by Law, passed through Winchester 
School and Cambridge, married Judith Porten, and had seven children, of whom 
only Edward III survived childhood. 

He was born at Putney in Surrey, May 8, 1737. His mother died in 1747 of 
her seventh pregnancy. The father moved to a rural estate at Buriton, in 
Hampshire, fifty-eight miles from London, leaving the boy to be cared for by an 
aunt in the grandfather’s house in Putney. There the future scholar made much 
use of the well-stored library. His frequent illnesses interrupted his progress at 
Winchester School, but he occupied his convalescent days with eager reading, 
mostly of history, especially of the Near East. “Mahomet and his Saracens soon 
fixed my attention; ... I was led from one book to another, till I had ranged 
round the circle of Oriental history. Before I was sixteen I had exhausted all that 
could be learned in English of the Arabs and Persians, the Tartars and Turks.”49 
Hence those fascinating chapters on Mohammed and the early caliphs, and the 
capture of Constantinople. 
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When, aged fifteen, he was sent to Magdalen College, Oxford, “I arrived with 
a stock of erudition that might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree of ignorance 
of which a schoolboy would have been ashamed.” He was too sickly to engage 
in sports, too shy to mingle at ease with other students. He would have been an 
apt pupil to a competent teacher. But, eager to learn, he found no professor eager 
to teach. Most of the faculty allowed their scholars to attend the lectures or not, 
and to spend half their time in “the temptations of idleness.”59 They indulged his 
“jmproprieties of conduct, ill-chosen company, late hours, and inconsiderate 
expense”—even excursions to Bath or London. However, he “was too young 
and bashful to enjoy, like a manly Oxonian in town, the taverns and bagnios of 
Covent Garden.”>! 

The faculty members were all clergymen, who taught and took for granted the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican Church. Gibbon was combative and 
questioned his teachers. It seemed to him that the Bible and history justified the 
Catholic Church in its claim to a divine origin. A Catholic acquaintance 
procured him some unsettling books, chiefly Bossuet’s Exposition of the 
Catholic Doctrine and the History of the Protestant Variations; these “achieved 
my conversion, and I surely fell by a noble hand.”52 With youthful precipitation 
he confessed to a Catholic priest, and was received into the Church of Rome 
(June 8, 1753). 

He notified his father, and was not surprised to be summoned home, for 
Oxford accepted no Catholic students, and, according to Blackstone, for a 
Protestant to be converted to Roman Catholicism was “high treason.” The 
scandalized parent hastily banished the youth to Lausanne, and arranged to have 
him stay with a Calvinist pastor. There Edward lived at first in a mood of sullen 
obstinacy. But M. Pavilliard, though not indulgent, was kind, and the boy slowly 
warmed to him. Moreover, the pastor was a good classical scholar. Gibbon 
learned to read and write French as readily as English, and acquired an easy 
familiarity with Latin. Soon he was received into cultured families, whose 
manners and conversation were a better education than Oxford had given him. 

As his French improved he felt the breezes of French rationalism blowing 
into Lausanne. When only twenty (1757) he attended with delight the plays 
presented by Voltaire in nearby Monrion. “I sometimes supped with the 
actors.”°3 He met Voltaire, he began to read Voltaire, he read Voltaire’s recently 
published Essai sur l’histoire générale (Essai sur les moeurs). He pored over 
Montesquieu’s Esprit des lois (1748), and the Considérations sur les causes de 
la grandeur des Romains et de leur décadence (1734) became the starting point 
of the Decline and Fall. In any case the influence of the French philosophers, 
added to his reading of Hume and the English deists, undermined Gibbon’s 


Christianity as well as his Catholicism, and M. Pavilliard’s victory for the 
Reformation was canceled by Gibbon’s secret acceptance of the Enlightenment. 

It must have been exhilarating to meet, in the same year (1757), both Voltaire 
and Suzanne Curchod. She was twenty, blond, beautiful, gay, and lived with her 
Protestant parents it Crassy, four miles from Lausanne. She was the leading 
spirit in the Société du Printemps—a group of fifteen or twenty young women 
who met at one another’s homes, sang, danced, acted comedies, and flirted 
judiciously with young men; Gibbon assures us that “their virgin chastity was 
never sullied by the breath of scandal or suspicion.” Let him tell the story. 


In her short visits to some relations at Lausanne the wit, the beauty, and erudition of Mlle. 
Curchod were the theme of universal applause. The report of such a prodigy awakened my curiosity; 
I saw and loved. I found her learned without pedantry, lively in conversation, pure in sentiment, and 
elegant in manners. ... Her fortune was humble, but her family was respectable. ... She permitted 
me to make her two or three visits at her father’s house. I passed some happy days there, ... and her 
parents honorably encouraged the connection... I indulged my dream of felicity.54 


Apparently they were formally engaged in November, 1757,55 but Suzanne’s 
consent was conditional on Gibbon’s promise to live in Switzerland.°® 

Meanwhile his father, confident that his son was now a good Protestant, bade 
him return home and .hear the plans that had been made for him. Gibbon was not 
eager to go back, for the father had taken a second wife; but he obeyed, and 
reached London May 5, 1758. “I soon discovered that my father would not hear 
of this strange alliance, and that without his consent I was myself destitute and 
helpless. After a painful struggle, I yielded to my fate: I sighed as a lover, I 
obeyed as a son.”°” He conveyed this sigh to Suzanne by a letter of August 24. 
His father settled upon him an annuity of £ 300. His stepmother earned his 
gratitude by bearing no children, and soon he developed an affection for her. He 
spent a large part of his income on books, and “gradually formed a numerous 
and select library, the foundation of my works, and the best comfort of my 
life.”58 

He had begun at Lausanne, he finished at Buriton (where he spent his 
summers), an Essai sur |’étude de la littérature, which was published in London 
in 1761 and in Geneva in 1762. Written in French, and dealing chiefly with 
French literature and philosophy, it made no stir in England, but was received on 
the Continent as a remarkable performance for a youth of twenty-two. It had 
some significant ideas on the writing of history. “The history of empires is that 
of the misery of man. The history of knowledge is that of his greatness and 
happiness.... A host of considerations makes the last order of study precious in 
the eyes of the philosopher.”59 Hence, “if philosophers are not always historians, 


it is at least desirable that historians should be philosophers.”©° In his Memoirs 
Gibbon added: “From earliest youth I aspired to the character of an historian.”! 
He cast about for a subject that would lend itself to philosophy and literature as 
well as to history. In the eighteenth century history made no pretense to be a 
science; rather, it longed to be an art. Gibbon felt that it was as a philosopher and 
an artist that he wished to write history: to deal with large subjects in a large 
perspective, and to give to the chaos of materials philosophical significance and 
artistic form. 

Suddenly he was called from scholarship to action. During the Seven Years’ 
War England had been repeatedly in danger of invasion from France. To prepare 
against such an emergency the English gentry formed a militia for defense 
against invasion or rebellion. Only propertied persons could serve as officers. 
Gibbon Senior and Junior were commissioned as major and captain in June, 
1759. Edward III joined his company in June, 1760, and stayed with it, on and 
off, till December, 1762, moving from camp to camp. He was ill suited to 
military life, and “tired of companions who had neither the knowledge of 
scholars nor the manners of gentlemen.”62 Amid his military career he found his 
scrotum expanding with fluid. “I was obliged today [September 6, 1762] to 
consult Mr. Andrews, a surgeon, in relation to a complaint I had neglected for 
some time; it was a swelling in my left testicle, which threatens being a serious 
affair.” He was bled and physicked, with only temporary relief. This 
“hydrocele” was to torment him until it caused his death. 

On January 25, 1763, he set out upon a Continental tour. He stopped some 
time in Paris, where he met d’Alembert, Diderot, Raynal, and other luminaries of 
the Enlightenment. “Four days in a week I had a place ... at the hospitable tables 
of Mesdames Geoffrin and Boccage, of the celebrated Helvétius, and of the 
Baron d’Olbach. ... Fourteen weeks insensibly stole away; but had I been rich 
and independent I should have prolonged, and perhaps have fixed, my residence 
at Paris.”64 

In May, 1763, he reached Lausanne, where he remained almost a year. He 
saw Mlle. Curchod, but, finding her well courted, he made no attempt to renew 
his friendship with her. In this second stay in Switzerland, he confesses, “the 
habits of the militia and the example of my countrymen betrayed me into some 
riotous intemperance; and before my departure I had deservedly forfeited the 
public opinion which had been acquired by my better days.”©5 He lost substantial 
sums in gambling. But he continued his studies in preparation for Italy, poring 
over ancient medals, coins, itineraries, and maps. 

In April, 1764, he crossed the Alps. He spent three months in Florence, then 
went on to Rome. “In the daily labor of eighteen weeks” a Scotch expatriate 


guided him among the remains of classical antiquity. “It was at Rome, on the 
fifteenth of October, 1764, as I sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while 
the barefooted friars were singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, that the idea 
of writing the decline and fall of the city first started to my mind. But my 
original plan was circumscribed to the decay of the city rather than of the 
Empire.”©6 He came to think of that fateful disintegration as “the greatest, 
perhaps, and most awful scene in the history of mankind.”©” After visiting 
Naples, Padua, Venice, Vicenza, and Verona he returned through Turin and 
Lyons and Paris (“another happy fortnight”) to London (June 25, 1765). 

Spending most of his time now at Buriton, he let himself be diverted into 
beginning, in French, a history of Switzerland. Hume, having seen the 
manuscript in London, wrote to Gibbon (October 24, 1767) begging him to use 
English, and predicting that English would soon surpass the French language in 
spread and influence; moreover, he warned Gibbon that his use of the French 
tongue had led him “into a style more poetical and figurative and more highly 
colored, than our language seems to admit of in historical productions.” 
Gibbon later admitted: “My ancient habits ... encouraged me to write in French 
for the continent of Europe, but I was conscious myself that my style, above 
prose and below poetry, degenerated into a verbose and turgid declamation.”®9 

The death of his father (November 10, 1770) left him an ample fortune. In 
October, 1772, he took up permanent residence in London. “No sooner was I 
settled in my house and library than I undertook the composition of the first 
volume of my history.””2 He allowed himself many distractions-evenings at 
White’s, attendance at Johnson’s “Club,” trips to Brighton, Bath, Paris. In 1774 
he was elected to Parliament from a “pocket borough” controlled by a relative. 
He kept silence amid the debates in the House of Commons. “I am still mute,” 
he wrote (February 25, 1775); “it is more tremendous than I imagined; the great 
speakers fill me with despair, the bad ones with terror’;7! but: the “eight sessions 
that I sat in Parliament were a school of civil prudence, the first and most 
essential virtue of an historian.””2 Surrounded by the controversy on America, he 
voted regularly for the policy of the government; he addressed to the French 
nation a Mémoire justificatif (1779) presenting England’s case against her 
revolting colonies; and he received as reward a seat on the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, bringing him £ 750 a year. Fox accused him of profiting by the same 
kind of political corruption which he indicated as one cause of the decline of 
Rome.’ The wits said George III had bought Gibbon lest the author record the 
decline and fall of the British Empire.74 


2. The Book 


After 1772 Gibbon’s absorbing concern was his history, and he found it 
difficult to think seriously about anything else. “Many experiments were made 
before I could hit the middle tone between a dull chronicle and a rhetorical 
declamation. Three times did I compose the first chapter, and twice the second 
and third, before I was tolerably satisfied with their effect.””° He was resolved to 
make his history a work of literature. 

In 1775 Gibbon offered the manuscript of the first sixteen chapters to a 
publisher, who refused it as necessitating a prohibitive price. Two other 
booksellers, Thomas Caldwell and William Strahan, pooled their risks in 
printing (February 17, 1776) Volume I of The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Though it was priced at a guinea ($26.00?), the thousand copies were 
sold by March 26. A second edition, of fifteen hundred copies, issued on June 3, 
was exhausted in three days. “My book was on every table, and almost on every 
toilette.””6 The literary world, usually rent with factional jealousies, united in 
praising it. William Robertson sent generous compliments; Hume, in this year of 
his death, wrote to the author a letter which, said Gibbon, “overpaid the labor of 
ten years.””” Horace Walpole, on the day after publication, announced to 
William Mason: “Lo, there is just appeared a truly classic work.” 

The book began logically and bravely with three scholarly chapters detailing 
the geographical extent, the military organization, the social structure, and the 
legal constitution of the Roman Empire at the death of Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 
180). The preceding eighty-four years, Gibbon felt, had seen the Empire at its 
peak of official competence and public content. 


If a man were called upon to fix the period in the history of the world during which the condition 
of the human race was most happy and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, name that which 
elapsed from the death of Domitian [96] to the accession of Commodus [180]. The vast extent of the 
Roman Empire was governed by absolute power, under the guidance of virtue and wisdom. The 
armies were restrained by the firm but gentle hand of four successive emperors whose characters 
and authority commanded involuntary respect. The forms of the civil administration were carefully 
preserved by Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, who delighted in the image of liberty, and 
were pleased with considering themselves as the accountable ministers of the laws. . . . The labors of 
these monarchs were overpaid by the ... honest pride of virtue, and by the exquisite delight of 
beholding the general happiness of which they were the authors.78 


But Gibbon recognized the “instability of a happiness which must depend on 
the character of a single man. The fatal moment was perhaps approaching, when 
some licentious youth or some jealous tyrant would abuse ... that absolute 
power.”’9 The “good emperors” had been chosen by adoptive monarchy—each 
ruler transmitting his authority to a chosen and trained member of his entourage. 


Marcus Aurelius allowed the imperial power to pass down to his worthless son 
Commodus; from that accession Gibbon dated the decline. 

Gibbon thought that the rise of Christianity had contributed to that decline. 
Here he abandoned the lead of Montesquieu, who had said nothing like this in 
his Greatness and decadence of the Romans; Gibbon, rather, followed Voltaire. 
His attitude was thoroughly intellectual; he had no sympathy for mystic rapture 
or hopeful faith. He expressed his view in a passage that has a Voltairean flavor: 
“The various modes of worship which prevailed in the Roman world were all 
considered by the people as equally true, by the philosopher as equally false, and 
by the magistrate as equally useful. And thus toleration produced religious 
concord.”89 Gibbon usually avoided any direct expression of hostility to 
Christianity. There were still laws on the statute books of England making such 
expression a serious crime; e.g., “if any person educated in the Christian religion 
shall by writing ... deny the Christian religion to be true, he shall ... for the 
second offense ... suffer three years’ imprisonment without bail.”®! To avoid 
such inconvenience Gibbon developed subtle suggestion and transparent irony as 
elements in his style. He carefully pointed out that he would discuss not the 
primary and supernatural sources of Christianity, but only the secondary and 
natural factors in its origin and growth. Among these secondary factors he listed 
“the pure and austere morals of the Christians” in their first century, but he 
added, as another cause, “the inflexible (and, if we may use the expression, the 
intolerant) zeal of the Christians.”82 And while he praised “the union and 
discipline of the Christian republic,” he noted that “it gradually formed an 
independent and increasing state in the heart of the Roman Empire.”®? In general 
he reduced the early progress of Christianity from a miracle to a natural process; 
he removed the phenomenon from theology to history. 

How had Christianity made for the decline of Rome? First, by sapping the 
faith of the people in the official religion, and thereby undermining the state 
which that religion supported and sanctified. [This, of course, was precisely the 
argument of the theologians against the philosophes.] The Roman government 
distrusted the Christians as forming a secret society hostile to military service, 
and diverting men from useful employments to concentration on heavenly 
salvation. (The monks, in Gibbon’s judgment, were idlers who found it easier to 
beg and pray than to work.) Other sects could be tolerated because they were 
tolerant and did not imperil the unity of the nation; the Christians were the only 
new sect that denounced all others as vicious and damned, and openly predicted 
the fall of “Babylon”—i.e., Rome.84 Gibbon attributed much of this fanaticism 
to the Judaic origin of Christianity, and he followed Tacitus in denouncing the 
Jews at various points in his narrative. He proposed to interpret Nero’s 


persecution of the Christians as really a persecution of the Jews;85 this theory has 
no supporter today. With more success he followed Voltaire in reducing the 
number of Christians martyred by the Roman government; he reckoned them to 
be two thousand at most; and agreed with Voltaire “that the Christians, in the 
course of their intestine dissensions [since Constantine], have inflicted far 
greater severities on each other than they have experienced from the zeal of 
infidels”; and “the Church of Rome defended by violence the empire she had 
acquired by fraud.”86 

These concluding chapters (xv-xvi) of Volume I aroused many replies 
accusing Gibbon of inaccuracy, unfairness, or insincerity. Ignoring his critics for 
the time being, he treated himself to an extended vacation in Paris (May to 
November, 1777). Suzanne Curchod, become the wife of the banker and finance 
minister Jacques Necker, invited him to their home. She was now too 
comfortable to resent his having “sighed as a lover, obeyed as a son”; and M. 
Necker, so far from being jealous, often left the former lovers alone and went to 
business or bed. “Could they insult me more cruelly?” Gibbon complained. 
“What an impertinent security!” Suzanne’s daughter, Germaine (the future Mme. 
de Staél), found him such good company that she (aged eleven) tried her 
budding arts on him, and offered to marry him so as to keep him in the family.87 
At the Neckers’ he met the Emperor Joseph I; at Versailles he was presented to 
Louis XVI, who was said to have shared in translating Volume I into French. He 
was feted in the salons, particularly by the Marquise du Deffand, who found him 
“gentle and polite, ... superior to nearly all the persons among whom I live,” but 
pronounced his style “declamatory, oratorical,” and “in the tone of our professed 
wits.”88 He rejected an invitation from Benjamin Franklin, with a card saying 
that though he respected the American envoy as a man and a philosopher, he 
could not reconcile it with his duty to his King to have any conversation with a 
revolted subject. Franklin replied that he had such high regard for the historian 
that if ever Gibbon should consider the decline and fall of the British Empire as 
a subject, Franklin would be happy to furnish him with some relevant 
materials.89 

Back in London, Gibbon prepared a reply to his critics—A Vindication of 
Some Passages in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters of the History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (1779). He dealt briefly and courteously 
with his theological opponents, but he rose to some temper in handling Henry 
Davies, a youth of twenty-one, who had in 284 pages accused Gibbon of 
inaccuracies. The historian admitted some mistakes, but denied “willful 
misrepresentations, gross errors, and servile plagiarisms.”99 The Vindication was 
generally received as a successful rebuttal. Gibbon made no further reply to 


criticism except casually in the Memoirs, but he found place for some 
conciliatory compliments to Christianity in his later volumes. 

His writing was accelerated by the loss of his seat in Parliament (September 
1, 1780). Volumes II and III of the History were published on March 1, 1781. 
They were quietly received. The barbarian invasions were an old story, and the 
long and expert discussions of the heresies that had excited the Christian Church 
in the fourth and fifth centuries were of no interest to a generation of worldly 
skeptics. Gibbon had sent an advance copy of Volume II to Horace Walpole; he 
visited Walpole in Berkeley Square, and was chagrined to be told that “there is 
so much of the Arians and Eunomians and semi-Pelagians ... that though you 
have written the story as well as it could be written, I fear few will have patience 
to read it.” “From that hour to this,” Walpole wrote, “I have never seen him, 
though he used to call once or twice a week.”9! Gibbon later agreed with 
Walpole.92 

Volume II recovered life when Constantine came to the front. Gibbon 
interpreted the famous conversion as an act of statesmanship. The Emperor had 
perceived that “the operation of the wisest laws is imperfect and precarious. 
They seldom inspire virtue, they cannot always restrain vice.” Amid the chaos of 
morals, economy, and government in the disrupted Empire, “a prudent 
magistrate might observe with pleasure the progress of a religion which diffused 
among the people a pure, benevolent, and universal system of ethics, adapted to 
every duty and every condition of life, recommended as the will and reason of 
the supreme Deity, and enforced by the sanction of eternal rewards or 
punishments.”93 That is, Constantine recognized that the aid of a supernatural 
religion was a precious aid to morality, social order, and government. Then 
Gibbon penned 150 eloquent and impartial pages on Julian the Apostate. 

He ended Chapter xxxvil and Volume III with a footnote praising George 
III’s “pure and generous love of science and of mankind.” In June, 1781, by the 
aid of Lord North, Gibbon was re-elected to Parliament, where he resumed his 
support of the ministry. The fall of Lord North (1782) brought an end to the 
Board of Trade, and to Gibbon’s post therein; “I was stripped of a convenient 
salary of £750 a year.”94 When North took a place in the coalition ministry 
(1783), Gibbon applied for another sinecure; he received none. “Without 
additional income I could not long or prudently maintain the style of expense to 
which I was accustomed.”95 He calculated that he could afford that style in 
Lausanne, where his pounds sterling had twice the purchasing power they had in 
London. He resigned his seat in Parliament, sold all his impersonal effects 
except his library, and on September 15, 1783, he left London—“its smoke and 
wealth and noise”—for Lausanne. There he shared a comfortable mansion with 


his old friend Georges Deyverdun. “Instead of looking on a paved court twelve 
feet square, I command a boundless prospect of vale, mountain, and water.” 
His two thousand books reached him after some delay, and he proceeded with 
Volume IV. 

He had originally planned to end The Decline and Fall with the conquest of 
Rome in 476. But after publishing Volume III he “began to wish for the daily 
task, the active pursuit, which gave a value to every book, and an object to every 
inquiry.”9” He decided to interpret “Roman Empire” to mean the Eastern as well 
as the Western Empire, and to continue his narrative to the destruction of 
Byzantine rule through the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. So 
he added a thousand years to his scope, and undertook hundreds of new subjects 
requiring arduous research. 

Volume IV included masterly chapters on Justinian and Belisarius, a chapter 
on Roman law which won high praise from jurists, and a dreary chapter on the 
further wars within Christian theology. “I wish,” wrote Walpole, “Mr. Gibbon 
had never heard of Monophysites, Nestorians, or any such fools!”98 In Volume 
V Gibbon turned with evident relief to the rise of Mohammed and the Arab 
conquest of the Eastern Roman Empire, and he lavished upon the Prophet and 
the martial caliphs all the impartial understanding that had failed him in the case 
of Christianity. In Volume VI the Crusades gave him another stirring theme, and 
the capture of Constantinople by Mohammed II provided the climax and crown 
of his work. 

In the final chapter he summarized his labors in a famous sentence: “I have 
described the triumph of barbarism and religion.”99 Like his unacknowledged 
teacher, Voltaire, he saw nothing in the Middle Ages but crudity and 
superstition. He pictured the ruinous state of Rome in 1430, and quoted Poggio’s 
lament, “This spectacle of the world, how it is fallen, how changed, how 
defaced!”—the destruction or dilapidation of classic monuments and art, the 
Forum Romanum overgrown with weeds and possessed by cattle and swine. And 
Gibbon concluded sadly: “It was among the ruins of the Capitol that I first 
conceived the idea of a work which has amused and exercised near twenty years 
of my life, and which, however inadequate to my own wishes, I finally deliver to 
the curiosity and candor of the public.” And in his Memoirs he recalled that hour 
of ambivalent deliverance: 


It was on the ... night of the 27th of June, 1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, that I 
wrote the last lines of the last page, in a summer house in my garden. After laying down my pen I 
took several turns in ... a covered walk of acacias, which commands a prospect of the country, the 
lake, and the mountains... I will not dissemble the emotions of joy on the recovery of my freedom, 
and, perhaps, the establishment of my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, and a sober 


melancholy was spread over my mind, by the idea that I had taken an everlasting leave of an old and 
agreeable companion, and that whatever might be the future fate of my History, the life of the 
historian must be short and precarious. 190 


3. The Man 


Gibbon at sixteen was described by M. Pavilliard as “a thin little figure with a 
large head.”101 Hating exercise and loving food,!92 he soon developed a 
rotundity of body and face, a portly belly sustained by spindly legs; add red hair 
curled at the side and tied at the back, gentle cherubic features, a button nose, 
puffy cheeks, multiple chin, and, above all, a broad, high forehead promising 
“enterprises of great pith and moment,” majesty, and scope. He rivaled Johnson 
in appetite and Walpole in gout. His scrotum swelled painfully year by year to 
proportions which his tight breeches set off to disconcerting prominence. 
Despite his handicaps he was vain of his appearance and his dress, and prefaced 
Volume II with his portrait by Reynolds. He carried a snuffbox at his waist, and 
tapped it when nervous or wishing to be heard. He was self-centered, like any 
man with an absorbing purpose. But he truthfully claimed: “I am endowed with a 
cheerful temperament, a moderate sensibility [but no sentiment!], and a natural 
disposition to repose.” 103 

In 1775 he was elected to “the Club.” He attended frequently but rarely 
spoke, disliking Johnson’s idea of conversation. Johnson commented too audibly 
on Gibbon’s “ugliness”;!04 Gibbon called the Great Bear an “oracle,” “an 
unforgiving enemy,” “a bigoted though vigorous mind, greedy of every pretext 
to hate and persecute those who dissent from his creed.”!°5 Boswell, feeling no 
mercy for an infidel, described the historian as “an ugly, affected, disgusting 
fellow,” who “poisons our Literary Club for me.” Nevertheless Gibbon must 
have had many friends, for in London he dined out almost every night. 

He came from Lausanne to London in August, 1787, to supervise the 
publication of Volumes IV-VI. They appeared on his fifty-first birthday, May 8, 
1788, and brought him £ 4,000, one of the highest fees paid to an author in the 
eighteenth century. “The conclusion of my work was generally read, and 
variously judged. ... Yet, upon the whole, the History of the Decline and Fall 
seems to have struck root, both at home and abroad, and may, perhaps, a 
hundred years hence, still continue to be abused.”106 Already Adam Smith 
ranked him “at the head of the whole literary tribe at present existing in 
Europe.”107 On June 13, 1788, during the trial of Hastings in Westminster Hall, 
Gibbon, in the gallery, had the pleasure of hearing Sheridan, in one of his most 
dramatic addresses, refer to “the luminous pages of Gibbon.”!08 According to an 
unlikely story, Sheridan later claimed to have said “voluminous”;199 but that 
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adjective could hardly be applied to pages, and “luminous” was surely the fitting 
word. 

In July, 1788, Gibbon returned to Lausanne. A year later Deyverdun died, 
leaving his home to Gibbon for the duration of the historian’s life. There, with 
several servants and an income of £ 1,200 a year, Gibbon lived at ease, drank 
much wine, and added to his gout and girth. “From February 9 to July 1, 1790, I 
was not able to move from my house or chair.”!10 To this period belongs the 
legend that he knelt at the feet of Mme. de Crousaz with a declaration of love, 
that she bade him rise, and that he could not, being too heavy.!!! The sole source 
of the story is Mme. de Genlis, whom Sainte-Beuve described as “a woman with 
a malicious tongue”;!12 and her own daughter rejected the tale as, due to a 
confusion of persons. 113 

The French Revolution interfered with Gibbon’s tranquillity. Revolutionary 
sentiments were voiced in the Swiss cantons, and word came of similar agitation 
in England. He had good reason to fear the collapse of the French monarchy, 
having invested £ 1,300 in a French government loan.!!4 In 1788, in an unlucky 
prophecy, he had written of the French monarchy that “it stood founded, as it 
might seem, on the rock of time, force, and opinion, supported by the triple 
Aristocracy of the Church, the Nobility, and the Parliaments.”!!5 He rejoiced 
when Burke issued Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790); he wrote to 
Lord Sheffield advising against any reform in the British political structure; “if 
you admit the smallest and most specious change in our parliamentary system, 
you are lost.”!16 Now he deplored the success of the philosophes in combating 
religion; “I have sometimes thought of writing a dialogue of the dead, in which 
Lucian, Erasmus, and Voltaire should mutually acknowledge the danger of 
exposing an old superstition to the contempt of the blind and fanatical 
multitude.”!1” He urged some Portuguese leaders not to abandon the Inquisition 
during this crisis that threatened all thrones.118 

Partly to escape the French Revolutionary army that was nearing Lausanne, 
partly to seek English surgery, and proximately to comfort Lord Sheffield on the 
death of his wife, Gibbon left Lausanne (May 9, 1793) and hurried to England. 
There he found Sheffield so busy with politics as to have rapidly recovered from 
his grief; “the patient was cured,” Gibbon wrote, “before the arrival of the 
doctor.”!19 The historian himself now submitted to the physicians, for his 
hydrocele had grown “almost as big as a small child.... I crawl about with some 
labor and much indecency.”!29 One operation drained four quarts of “transparent 
watery liquid” from the affected testicle. But the fluid collected again, and a 
second tapping drew three quarts. Gibbon was temporarily relieved, and resumed 
dining out. Once more the hydrocele formed; now it became septic. On January 


13, 1794, a third tapping was made. Gibbon seemed to be recovering rapidly; the 
doctor allowed him meat; Gibbon ate some chicken, and drank three glasses of 
wine. He was seized with severe gastric pains, which, like Voltaire, he sought to 
ease with opium. On January 16 he died, aged fifty-six. 


4. The Historian 


Gibbon was not inspiring in his visible person, character, or career; his 
greatness was poured into his book, into the grandeur and courage of its 
conception, the patience and artistry of its composition, the luminous majesty of 
the whole. 

Yes, Sheridan’s word was right. Gibbon’s style is as luminous as irony would 
allow, and it shed light wherever it turned, except where prejudice darkened his 
view. His diction was molded by his Latin and French studies; he found simple 
Anglo-Saxon words unsuitable to the dignity of his manner, and often he wrote 
like an orator—Livy sharpened with the satire of Tacitus, Burke brightened with 
the wit of Pascal. He balanced clauses with the skill and delight of a juggler, but 
played the game so often that sometimes it neared monotony. If his style seems 
pompous, it fitted the reach and splendor of his theme—the thousand-year 
crumbling of the greatest empire the world had ever seen. The venial sins of his 
style are lost in the masculine march of the narrative, the vigor of the episodes, 
the revealing portraits and descriptions, the magisterial summations that cover a 
century in a paragraph, and marry philosophy to history. 

Having undertaken so extensive a subject, Gibbon felt justified in narrowing 
its limits. “Wars, and the administration of public affairs,” he said, “are the 
principal subjects of history.”!21 He excluded the history of art, science, and 
literature; so he had nothing to say about Gothic cathedrals or Moslem mosques, 
about Arabic science or philosophy; he crowned Petrarch, but passed Dante by. 
He paid almost no attention to the condition of the lower classes, the rise of 
industry in medieval Constantinople and Florence. He lost interest in Byzantine 
history after the death of Heraclius (641). “He failed,” in the judgment of Bury, 
“to bring out the momentous fact that [till] the twelfth century the [Eastern 
Roman] Empire was the bulwark of Europe against the East; nor did he 
appreciate its importance in preserving the heritage of Greek civilization.” 122 
Within his set limits Gibbon achieved greatness by connecting effects with 
natural causes, and by reducing the immensity of his materials to intelligible 
order and a guiding perspective of the whole. 

His scholarship was immense and detailed. His footnotes are a treasury of 
learning lightened with wit. He studied the most recondite aspects of classical 


antiquity, including roads, coins, weights, measures, laws. He made mistakes 
which specialists have corrected, but the same Bury who pointed out his errors 
added: “If we take into account the vast range of his work, his accuracy is 
amazing.”!23 He could not (like professional historians confining themselves to a 
small area of subject, place, and time) burrow into unprinted original sources; to 
get his work done he restricted himself to printed material, and frankly relied in 
part on secondary authorities like Ockley’s History of the Saracens or 
Tillemont’s Histoire des empereurs and Histoire ecclésiastique; and some of the 
authorities he relied upon are now rejected as untrustworthy.!24 He declared his 
sources in honest detail, and thanked them; so, when he passed beyond the time 
that Tillemont treated, he said in a footnote: “Here I must take leave forever of 
that incomparable guide.” !25 

What conclusions did Gibbon reach from his study of history? Sometimes he 
followed the philosophes in accepting the reality of progress: “We may 
acquiesce in the pleasing conclusion that every age in the world has increased 
and still increases the real wealth, the happiness, the knowledge, and perhaps the 
virtue, of the human race.”!26 But in less amiable moments—and perhaps 
because he had taken war and politics (and theology) as the substance of history 
—he judged history to be “indeed little more than the register of the crimes, 
follies, and misfortunes of mankind.”!, 127 He saw no design in history; events 
are the outcome of unguided causes; they are the parallelogram of forces of 
different origin and composite result. In all this kaleidoscope of events human 
nature seems to remain unchanged. Cruelty, suffering, and injustice have always 
afflicted mankind, and always will, for they are written in the nature of man. 
“Man has much more to fear from the passions of his fellow creatures than from 
the convulsions of the elements.”!29 

Child of the Enlightenment, Gibbon longed to be a philosopher, or at least to 
write history en philosophe. “An enlightened age requires from the historian 
some tincture of philosophy and criticism.”13° He loved to interrupt his narrative 
with philosophical comments. But he did not profess to reduce history to laws, 
or to formulate a “philosophy of history.” On some basic questions, however, he 
took a stand: he confined the influence of climate to the early stages of 
civilization; he rejected race as a determining factor;!5! and he acknowledged, 
within limits, the influence of exceptional men. “In human life the most 
important scenes will depend upon the character of a single actor. ... An 
acrimonious humor falling upon a single fiber of one man may prevent or 
suspend the misery of nations.”!32 When the Koreish could have assassinated 
Mohammed “the lance of an Arab might have changed the history of the 
world.”!33 If Charles Martel had not defeated the Moors at Tours (732) the 


Moslems might have overrun all Europe; “the interpretation of the Koran would 
now be taught in the schools of Oxford, and her pupils might demonstrate to a 
circumcised people the sanctity and truth of the revelation of Mahomet. From 
such calamities was Christendom delivered by the genius and fortune of one 
man.”!34 However, for maximum influence on his time, the exceptional 
individual must stand upon some wide support. “The effects of personal valor 
are so inconsiderable, except in poetry or romance, that victory ... must depend 
upon the degree of skill with which the passions of the multitude are combined 
and guided for the service of a single man.”!35 

All in all, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire may be ranked as the 
supreme book of the eighteenth century, with Montesquieu’s L’ Esprit des lois 
as its closest competitor. It was not the most influential; it could not compare in 
effect upon history with Rousseau’s Social Contract or Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, or Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. But as a work of literary art it was 
unsurpassed in its time or kind. When we ask how Gibbon came to produce such 
a masterpiece, we perceive that it was the accidental combination of ambition 
with money, leisure, and ability; and we wonder how soon such a combination 
can be expected to recur. Never, said another historian of Rome, Barthold 
Niebuhr; “Gibbon’s work will never be excelled.” 196 


VI. CHATTERTON AND COWPER 


Who would now suppose that in 1760 the most popular of living English 
poets was Charles Churchill? Son of a clergyman, and himself ordained an 
Anglican priest, he took to the pleasures of London, dismissed his wife, rolled up 
debts, and wrote a once famous poem, The Rosciad (1761), which enabled him 
to pay his debts, to settle an allowance on his wife, and to “set up in glaringly 
unclerical attire as a man about town.”!37 His poem took its name from Quintus 
Roscius, who had dominated the Roman theater in Caesar’s day; it satirized the 
leading actors of London, and made Garrick wince; one victim “ran about the 
town like a stricken deer.”!38 Churchill joined Wilkes in the ribald rites of 
Medmenham Abbey, helped him write The North Briton, and went to France to 
share Wilkes’s exile; but he died at Boulogne (1764) of a drunken debauch, and 
“with epicurean indifference.” 139 

Another clergyman, Thomas Percy, lived up to his cloth, became bishop of 
Dromore in Ireland, and made a mark on European literature by rescuing, from 
the hands of a housemaid who was about to burn it, an old manuscript that 
provided one source for his Reliques of Ancient Poetry (1765). These ballads 
from medieval Britain appealed to old memories, and encouraged the romantic 
spirit—so long subdued by rationalism and the classic temper—to express itself 


in poetry, fiction, and art. Wordsworth dated from these Reliques the rise of the 
Romantic movement in English literature. Macpherson’s Ossian, Chatterton’s 
poems, Walpole’s Castle of Otranto and Strawberry Hill, Beckford’s Vathek and 
Fonthill Abbey, were varied voices joining in the cry for feeling, mystery, and 
romance. For a time the Middle Ages captured the modern soul. 

Thomas Chatterton began his attempt to medievalize himself by brooding 
over old parchments which his uncle had found in a Bristol church. Born in that 
city (1752) soon after his father’s death, the sensitive and imaginative boy grew 
up in a world of his own historic fancies. He studied a dictionary of Anglo- 
Saxon words, and composed, in what he thought was fifteenth-century language, 
poems which he pretended to have found in St. Mary Radcliffe Church, and 
which he ascribed to Thomas Rowley, an imaginary fifteenth-century monk. In 
1769, aged seventeen, he sent some of these “Rowley poems” to Horace 
Walpole—who had himself published Otranto as a medieval original five years 
before. Walpole praised the poems and invited more; Chatterton sent more, and 
asked for help in finding a publisher, and some remunerative employment in 
London. Walpole submitted the verses to Thomas Gray and William Mason, 
both of whom pronounced them forgeries. Walpole wrote to Chatterton that 
these scholars “were by no means satisfied with the authenticity of his supposed 
mss;” and he advised him to put poetry aside until he could support himself. Then 
Walpole went off to Paris, forgetting to return the poems. Chatterton wrote three 
times for them; three months passed before they came.140 

The poet went to London (April, 1770) and took an attic room in Brook 
Street, Holborn. He contributed pro-Wilkes articles, and some of the Rowley 
poems, to various periodicals, but was so poorly paid (eightpence per poem) that 
he could not sustain himself on the proceeds. He tried and failed to secure a post 
as surgeon’s assistant on an African trader. On August 27 he composed a bitter 
valedictory to the world: 


Farewell, Bristolia’s dingy piles of brick, 

Lovers of Mammon, worshipers of trick! 

Ye spurned the boy who gave you antique lays, 
And paid for learning with your empty praise. 
Farewell, ye guzzling aldermanic fools, 

By nature fitted for corruption’s tools! . . . 
Farewell, my mother!—cease, my anguish’d soul, 
Nor let distraction’s billows o’er me roll! 

Have mercy, Heaven! when here I cease to live, 
And this last act of wretchedness forgive. 


Then he killed himself by drinking arsenic. He was seventeen years and nine 
months old. He was buried in a pauper’s grave. 

His poems now fill two volumes. Had he called them imitations instead of 
originals he might have been recognized as a genuine poet, for some of the 
Rowley pieces are as good as most originals of the same genre. When he wrote 
in his own name he could indite satiric verses almost rivaling Pope’s, as in “The 
Methodist”!4! or—bitterest of all—seventeen lines lashing Walpole as a 
heartless sycophant.!42 When his surviving manuscripts were published (1777) 
the editor charged Walpole as partly responsible for the poet’s death; Walpole 
defended himself on the ground that he had felt no obligation to help a persistent 
impostor.!43 Some warmhearted souls like Goldsmith insisted that the poems 
were genuine; Johnson laughed at his friend, but said: “This is the most 
extraordinary young man that has encountered my knowledge. It is wonderful 
how the whelp has written such things.”!44 Shelley briefly commemorated the 
boy in Adonais,!45 and Keats inscribed Endymion to his memory. 


Chatterton escaped from the rugged realities of Bristol and London via 
medieval legends and arsenic; William Cowper fled from the London that 
Johnson loved into rural simplicity, religious faith, and periodic insanity. His 
grandfather was acquitted of murder and became a judge; his father was an 
Anglican clergyman; his mother belonged to the same family that had produced 
John Donne. She died when he was six, leaving him melancholy memories of 
fond solicitude; fifty-three years later, when a cousin sent him an old picture of 
her, he recalled, in a tender poem,!4° the efforts she often made to calm the fears 
that darkened his childhood nights. 

From those indulgent hands he passed, in his seventh year, to a boarding 
school where he became the timid fag of a bully who spared him no humiliating 
task. He suffered from inflammation of the eyes, and for years he had to be 
under an oculist’s care. In 1741, aged ten, he was sent off to Westminster School 
in London. At seventeen he began three years’ service as clerk in a solicitor’s 
office in Holborn. He was ripe now for romance; as his cousin Theodora Cowper 
lived nearby, she became the idol of his daydreams. At twenty-one he took 
quarters in the Middle Temple, and at twenty-three he was admitted to the bar. 
Disliking law, and timid before courts, he fell into a mood of hypochondria, 
which was deepened when Theodora’s father forbade her any further association 
with her cousin. Cowper never saw her again, never forgot her, and never 
married. 

In 1763, faced with the necessity to appear before the House of Lords, he 
broke down, became deranged, and tried to kill himself. Friends sent him to an 


asylum at St. Albans. After eighteen months he was released, and took to an 
almost solitary life at Huntingdon, near Cambridge; now, he said, he “desired no 
other communion than with God and Jesus Christ.”!47 He accepted the Calvinist 
creed literally, and thought much of salvation and damnation. By some happy 
chance he fell in with a local family whose religion brought peace and kindness 
rather than fear: the Reverend Morley Unwin, his wife Mary, his son William, 
and his daughter Susannah. Cowper compared the father with Parson Adams in 
Fielding’s Joseph Andrews; he saw a second mother in Mrs. Unwin, who was 
seven years his senior. She and the daughter treated him as son and brother, and 
gave him delicate feminine attentions that almost made him love life again. They 
invited him to live with them; he did (1765), and found healing in their simple 
life. 

This bliss was suddenly ended when the father was killed by a fall from a 
horse. The widow and her daughter, taking Cowper with them, moved to Olney 
in Buckinghamshire, to be near the famous evangelical preacher John Newton. 
He persuaded Cowper to join him in visiting the sick and writing hymns. One of 
these “Olney Hymns” contained famous lines: 


God moves in a mysterious way 


His wonders to perform; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 


And rides upon the storm. 148 


But Newton’s hellfire sermons, which had “thrown more than one of his 
parishioners off their balance,” intensified rather than allayed the poet’s 
theological fears.!49 “God,” said Cowper, “is always formidable to me but when 
I see Him disarmed of His sting by having sheathed it in the body of Christ 
Jesus.”150 He proposed to Mrs. Unwin, but a second attack of insanity (1773) 
prevented the marriage; he recovered after three years of loving care. In 1779 
Newton left Olney, and Cowper’s piety took a milder turn. 

Other women helped Mary Unwin to keep the poet in contact with earthly 
things. Lady Austin, widowed but merry, gave up her London house, moved to 
Olney, associated with the Unwins, and brought gaiety where there had been too 
long a concentration on the occasional tragedies of life. It was she who told 
Cowper the story which he tumed into “The Diverting History of John 
Gilpin”!5! and his wild unwilling ride. A friend of the family sent the rollicking 
ballad to a newspaper; an actor who had succeeded Garrick at the Drury Lane 
Theatre recited it there; it became the talk of London, and Cowper had his first 
taste of renown. He had never taken himself seriously as a poet; now Lady 


Austin urged him to write some substantial work. But on what; subject? On 
anything, she answered; and, pointing to a sofa, she assigned him the task of 
celebrating it in verse. Pleased to be commanded by a charming woman, Cowper 
wrote The Task. Published in 1785, it found welcome among people who were 
tired of war and politics and city strife. 

It would be a real task to write or read six “books” about a sofa unless one 
had the morals of Crébillon fils;452 Cowper was sane enough to use it only as a 
starting post. After making it the climax in a humorous history of chairs, he 
slipped into his favorite subject, which might be summed up in the poem’s most 
famous line: “God made the country, and man made the town.”!53 The poet 
admitted that art and eloquence flourished in London; he praised Reynolds and 
Chatham, and marveled at the science that “measures an atom and now girds the 
world”;154 but he reproached the “queen of cities” for punishing some small 
thefts with death while lavishing honors on “peculators of the public gold.” 


Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Might never reach me more! My ear is pain’d, 

My soul is sick, with every day’s report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 155 


He was horrified by the traffic in slaves; his was one of the first English voices 
to denounce the man who 


finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not colored like his own; and having power 
To enforce the wrong, . .. 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. . . . 
Then what is man? And what man, seeing this, 
And having human feelings, does not blush, 
And hang his head, to think himself a man?156 


And yet, he concluded, “England, with all thy faults I love thee still.” 157 

He felt that these faults would be mitigated if England would return to 
religion and a rural life. “I was a stricken deer that left the herd”—i.e., he had 
left London, where “prostitutes elbow us aside”—and had found healing in faith 
and nature. Come to the countryside! See the River Ouse, “slow winding through 
a level plain”; the placid cattle, the peasant cottage and its sturdy family, the 
village spire pointing grief and hope; hear the splash of waterfalls, and the 
morning converse of the birds. In the country every season has its joy; the spring 


rains are a blessing, and the winter snow is clean. How pleasant it is to tramp 
through the snow and then gather about the evening fire! 

Cowper wrote little of value after The Task. In 1786 he removed to nearby 
Weston Underwood; there he had another half year of insanity. In 1792 Mrs. 
Unwin suffered a paralytic stroke; for three years she lingered as a helpless 
invalid; Cowper nursed her as she had nursed him, and in her last month he 
wrote his lines “To Mary Unwin”: 


Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 


My Mary! 458 


In 1794, overcome with care, and with work on his unsuccessful translation of 
Homer, he again went mad, and tried to destroy himself. He recovered, and was 
relieved from financial distress by a governmental pension of £ 300. But on 
December 17, 1796, Mary Unwin died, and Cowper felt quite lost and desolate, 
though he had found a new friend in Theodora’s sister, Lady Harriet Cowper 
Hesketh. His final days were obsessed with religious fears. He died on April 25, 
1800, aged sixty-eight. 

He belonged to the Romantic movement in literature, and to the evangelical 
movement in religion. He ended the reign of Pope in poetry, and prepared for 
Wordsworth; he brought into poetry a naturalness of form and a sincerity of 
feeling that stopped the torrent of artificial couplets which the Augustan Age had 
let loose upon England. His religion was a curse to him in its picture of a 
vengeful God and an unforgiving hell; yet it may have been religion, as well as 
maternal instincts, that led those kindly women to care for this “stricken deer” 
through all his griefs and darkenings. 


VII. OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


“Poor Poll” too had his tragedies, but they were not deepened by a sadistic 
creed, and were relieved by triumphs in prose and poetry and on the stage. 

His father was a humble Anglican curate in an Irish village, who, by adding 
tillage to theology, earned forty pounds a year. When Oliver was two years old 
(1730) the curate was made rector of Kilkenny West, and the family moved into 
a house on a main road near Lissoy, which later renamed itself Auburn in 
confidence that Goldsmith had had it in mind when he wrote The Deserted 
Village. 


Oliver went through a succession of elementary schools, and remembered 
best a quartermaster turned schoolmaster, who could never forget his wars, but 
also told absorbing tales of fairies, banshees, and ghosts. At the age of nine the 
boy nearly died of smallpox, which further disfigured one of the least beautiful 
faces ever given to a lovable soul. At fifteen he entered Trinity College in 
Dublin as a sizar, or working student, wearing a distinguishing costume, 
performing menial services, and harassed by a tyrannical tutor. He ran away to 
Cork, planning to find passage to America, but his older brother Henry overtook 
him and beguiled him back to college. Oliver did well with the classics, but 
proved impervious to science; however, he managed to get his bachelor’s 
degree. 

He applied for admission to minor ecclesiastical orders, but astonished the 
bishop by appearing in scarlet breeches. Rejected, he became a tutor, quarreled 
with his pupil, and again headed for Cork and America. An uncle intervened by 
advancing him fifty’pounds to go to London; Oliver lost it all in a gambling 
house. His relatives were dismayed by his shiftless incompetence, but were 
charmed by his gaiety, flute, and songs. A fund was raised to finance his study of 
medicine in Edinburgh, then in Leiden. He made some progress, but left Leiden 
without a degree. At Paris (he tells us) he attended the chemical lectures of 
Rouelle. Then he set out leisurely (1755), walking through France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and north Italy, playing his flute at country dances, earning 
haphazard meals, receiving alms at monastery gates.159 In January, 1756, he 
returned to England. 

He practiced medicine in London, corrected proofs for Samuel Richardson, 
taught school in Surrey, then settled down in London as a hack writer, doing odd 
literary jobs and contributing to magazines. He wrote in four weeks a Life of 
Voltaire. In 1759 he persuaded Dodsley to publish a superficial Enquiry into the 
State of Polite Learning in Europe. Its comments on theatrical managers gave 
lasting offense to Garrick. It argued that ages of creative literature tend to be 
followed by ages of criticism, which deduce rules from the practice of creators, 
and tend to cramp the style and imagination of new poets. Goldsmith thought 
that Europe was in such a state in 1759. 

A year later he wrote for Newbery’s Public Ledger some “Chinese Letters,” 
which were republished in 1762 as The Citizen of the World. The scheme was 
old: to imagine an Oriental traveler reporting with amusement and horror the 
ways of Europeans. So Lien Chi Altangi, in letters to a friend at home, describes 
Europe as a disorderly theater of avarice, ambition, and intrigue. Goldsmith 
issued the book anonymously, but the denizens of Fleet Street recognized his 
style in the simple language, lively descriptions, and amiable tone. Feeling his 
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fame, he moved to better quarters at No. 6 Wine Office Court. Having 
complimented Johnson in the “Chinese Letters,” he ventured to invite the 
lexicographer (who lived just across the way) to supper. Johnson came, and their 
long friendship began (May 31, 1761). 

One day in October, 1762, Johnson received an urgent message from 
Goldsmith, asking for help. He sent a guinea, came shortly afterward, and found 
that Goldsmith was about to be arrested for failure to pay his rent. He asked his 
friend had he nothing of value to pawn or sell. Goldsmith gave him a manuscript 
entitled The Vicar of Wakefield. Johnson (according to Johnson’s account!®°) 
bade the landlady wait, brought the novel to John Newbery, a bookseller, sold it 
for £ 60, and took the money to Goldsmith, who paid his rent and celebrated 
with a bottle of wine. The bookseller kept the manuscript unpublished for four 
years. 

In December, 1764, Goldsmith sent forth his first major poem, The Traveller, 
or A Prospect of Society. He retraced his Continental wanderings, described the 
faults and virtues of each land, and noted that each country thought itself the 
best. He gloried in the power of England (which had just won the Seven Years’ 
War), and described the M.P.s: 


Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by; 


but he warned that avarice was tarnishing British rule, that selfish enclosures 
were impoverishing the peasantry and driving England’s sturdiest sons to 
America. He had shown the manuscript to Johnson, who contributed nine lines, 
chiefly toward the end, belittling the influence of politics on the individual’s 
happiness, and lauding domestic joys. 

The success of the poem surprised all but Johnson, who helped it by 
proclaiming, “There has not been so fine a poem since Pope’s time”!61—which 
slighted Gray. The publisher made a handsome profit on repeated editions, but 
yielded only twenty guineas to the author. Goldsmith moved to better rooms in 
the Temple; he bought a new outfit, with purple breeches, scarlet cloak, a wig, 
and a cane, and resumed with this dignity the practice of medicine. The 
experiment did not prosper, and the success of The Vicar of Wakefield brought 
him back to literature. 

The bookseller who had bought the manuscript from Johnson felt that the 
fresh fame of Goldsmith would carry the strange novel to acceptance. It 
appeared in a small edition on March 27, 1766; this was sold out in two months, 
and a second edition in three months more; but not till 1774 did the sales repay 


the publisher’s investment. As early as 1770 Herder recommended it to Goethe, 
who rated it “one of the best novels ever written.”!62 Walter Scott agreed.163 
Washington Irving marveled that a bachelor homeless since his childhood could 
draw “the most amiable picture of domestic virtue and all the endearments of the 
married state.”!64 Perhaps it was Goldsmith’s exclusion from family life that 
made him idealize the home, his unwilling bachelordom that made him idealize 
young womanhood, and his anonymous amours that made him exalt feminine 
chastity as more precious than life. His fond memories of his father and his 
brother furnished the portrait of Dr. Primrose, who, as “a priest, an husbandman, 
and the father of a family, ... unites in himself the three greatest characters on 
earth.”165 His own wanderings reappeared in son George, who, like Goldsmith, 
had ended his travels as a hack writer in London. The story is incredible and 
charming. 

The proceeds from The Traveller and The Vicar of Wakefield were soon 
spent, for Goldsmith was a sieve for currency, and always lived in the future. He 
looked with envy upon the fame and fortune that might come from a successful 
play. He set his pen to the difficult genre, called the result The Good-Natured 
Man, and offered it to Garrick. David tried to forget the derogatory remarks that 
Goldsmith had made about him; he agreed to produce the play. However, it 
laughed at sentimental comedies, and these were Garrick’s moneymakers. He 
proposed changes, Goldsmith rejected them; Garrick advanced the author forty 
pounds, but dallied so long that the reckless author turned the manuscript over to 
Garrick’s rival, George Colman, who managed the Covent Garden Theatre. 
Colman’s actors disparaged the play; Johnson gave it all his support, attended 
rehearsals, wrote the prologue. The drama had its premiére on January 29, 1768; 
it ran ten nights, and was then withdrawn as only a moderate success; even so it 
netted the author £ 500. 

Flush for a year, Goldsmith, against Johnson’s advice, moved to a handsome 
apartment in Brick Court, and fitted it so well that he had to return to hack 
writing to meet his bills. Now he turned out popular histories of Rome, Greece, 
England, and a History of Animated Nature— all of them poor in scholarship but 
enriched with gracious prose. When someone asked why he wrote such books, 
he answered that they enabled him to eat, while poetry let him starve. 
Nevertheless, on May 26, 1770, he sent forth his masterpiece, The Deserted 
Village, for which he received a hundred guineas—a fair price at that time for a 
poem only seventeen pages long. It sold out four editions in three months. 

Its theme was the desertion of the countryside by farmers who had lost their 
lands through enclosures. It pictured 


Sweet Aubum! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheered the laboring swain; 


it lent all the rosy colors of Goldsmith’s urban imagination to the peasant 
prosperity that (he presumed) had preceded the enclosures. He described the 
rural scenes, the diverse flowers, “the sheltered cot, the cultivated farm,” the 
village sports and dances, the “bashful virgin” and the pimpled youth, and the 
happy families where piety and virtue reigned. Again he saw his father 
ministering at Kilkenny West: 


A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year— 


enough to let him feed the vagrant, save the spendthrift, house the broken 
soldier, visit the sick, and comfort the dying. 


At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools who came to scoff remained to pray. 


That schoolmaster who had disciplined the poet’s boyhood was transformed in 
recollection into a teacher “stern to view”: 


Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault; ... 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 

For e’en though vanquished he could argue still; . . . 
With words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 


This paradise had been ruined, Goldsmith thought, by enclosures; the peasant 
farm had been turned to pasturage, the peasant families had fled to the towns or 
the colonies, and the rural fount of honest virtue was drying up. 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


Having written the best poem of that generation, Goldsmith now returned to 
drama. In 1771 he offered to Colman a new comedy, She Stoops to Conquer. 
Colman dallied as Garrick had done, until Johnson intervened and almost 
commanded the manager to stage the play. Garrick, reconciled, wrote the 


prologue. After tribulations that almost broke the author’s spirit, the piece was 
produced, March 15, 1773. Johnson, Reynolds, and other friends attended the 
premiére and led the applause; Goldsmith himself wandered meanwhile in St. 
James’s Park, until someone found him and assured him that his play was a great 
success. It had a long run; the benefit nights brought Goldsmith a year of 
prosperity. 

He had now raised himself to a place second only to Johnson among the 
English writers of the day, and even to foreign fame. He was a leading figure in 
the Club, and dared to differ from Johnson frequently. When there was talk 
about animal fables he remarked that it was especially difficult to make fishes 
talk like fishes; and “this,” he told Johnson, “is not so easy as you seem to think; 
for if you were to make little fishes talk they would all talk like whales.”16° The 
Great Bear sometimes clawed him cruelly, but loved him none the less, and the 
affection was returned despite Goldsmith’s envy of Johnson’s conversational 
mastery. He himself had never put his learning in order; he could not draw on it 
readily or aptly; he “wrote like an angel,” said Garrick, “and talked like poor 
Poll.”!67 Boswell tended to belittle Goldsmith, but many contemporaries— 
Reynolds, Burke, Wilkes, Percy—protested against this as unjust.!6° It was 
observed that Goldsmith often spoke well in gatherings where Johnson was not 
present. 169 

His accent, his manners, and his appearance were against him. He had never 
lost his Irish brogue. He dressed too carelessly, and sometimes he sported 
incongruous polychrome finery. He was vain of his accomplishments, and did 
not admit Johnson’s superiority to him as a writer. He was five feet five inches 
tall, and resented Johnson’s height and bulk. His good nature shone through his 
homely face. Reynolds’ portrait did not idealize him; here were thick lips, a 
receding forehead, an advancing nose, and worried eyes. Caricaturists like Henry 
Bunbury widened Oliver’s mouth and prolonged his nose; the London Packet 
described him as an orangutan;!79 a hundred stories traveled the town about his 
blunders of speech and action, and his secret love for pretty Mary Horneck. 

His friends knew that his faults were on the surface, concealing a spirit of 
good will, affection, and almost ruinous generosity. Even Boswell described him 
as “the most generous-hearted man that exists; and now that he has had a large 
supply of gold by his comedy, all the needy draw upon him.”!71 When he had no 
more money to give he borrowed to meet the demands of the poor who applied 
to him.!72 He appealed to Garrick (whose forty pounds had not been repaid) to 
advance him sixty pounds on the promise of another play; Garrick sent the sum. 
Goldsmith owed £ 2,000 at his death. “Was ever poet,” Johnson asked, “so 
trusted before?” 173 


In 1774, as he was about to leave for one of the several clubs to which he 
belonged, he was stricken with fever. He insisted on prescribing for himself, 
forgetting Beauclerk’s advice that he should prescribe only for his enemies; he 
took a patent medicine, and grew worse. A doctor was called, too late to save 
him. He died on April 4, only forty-five years old. A crowd of mourners 
gathered about the corpse, simple men and women who had almost lived on his 
charity. He was buried in the churchyard of the Temple, but his friends insisted 
that some memorial to him should be set up in the Abbey. Nollekens carved the 
monument, Johnson wrote the epitaph. Better would have been the poet’s own 
lines in The Good-Natured Man: “Life at the greatest and best is but a forward 
child, that must be humored and coaxed a little till it falls asleep, and then all the 
care is over.” 174 


I. Cf. Voltaire: “All history, in short, is little else than a ... collection of crimes, follies, and misfortunes . . 
2128 


CHAPTER XXXxIIlI 
Samuel Johnson 


1709-84 


I. DEFORMATIVE YEARS: 1709-46 


HE was unique and yet typical; unlike any Englishman of his time, yet 
summarizing John Bull in body and soul; surpassed in every literary field 
(except lexicography) by his contemporaries, yet dominating them for a 
generation, reigning over them without raising anything but his voice. 

Let us record briefly the blows that beat him into his peculiar form. He was 
the first child born to Michael Johnson, bookseller, printer, and stationer in 
Lichfield, 118 miles from London. The mother, nee Sarah Ford, was of slightly 
genteel stock. She was thirty-seven when, in 1706, she married Michael, who 
was fifty. 

Samuel was a sickly child, so weak at birth that he was baptized at once, lest, 
dying unchristened, he should, by the laws of theology, be lodged forever in 
Limbo, the gloomy vestibule of hell. He soon showed signs of scrofula. When he 
was thirty months old his mother, though pregnant with her second son, took 
him on the long ride to London to be “touched for the king’s evil” by Queen 
Anne. The Queen did her best, but the disease cost Johnson the use of one eye 
and one ear, and shared with other tribulations in disfiguring his face.! 
Nevertheless he grew strong in muscle and frame; and his strength as well as his 
bulk supported that absolutism which, as Goldsmith complained, tured the 
republic of letters into a monarchy. Samuel thought that he had inherited from 
his father the “vile melancholy which has made me mad all my life, at least not 
sober.”2 Perhaps, as in Cowper’s case, his hypochondria had a religious as well 
as a physical basis; Johnson’s mother was a firm Calvinist, who thought that 
eternal damnation was just around the corner. Samuel suffered from fear of hell 
to the day of his death. 

From his father he derived his Tory politics, Jacobite leanings, and a passion 
for books. He read eagerly in his father’s store; later he told Boswell, “I knew 
almost as much at eighteen as I do now.” After some elementary instruction he 
passed on to Lichfield grammar school, where the headmaster was “so brutal 
that no man who had been educated by him sent his son to the same school”;4 


however, when asked in after years how he had acquired so good a command of 
Latin, he answered: “My master whipt me very well. Without that, Sir, I should 
have done nothing.”° In old age he deplored the obsolescence of the rod. “There 
is now less flogging in our great schools than formerly, but then less is learned 
there, so that what the boys get at one end they lose at the other.” 

In 1728 his parents found means to send him to Oxford. There he devoured 
the Greek and Latin classics, and harassed his teachers by insubordination. In 
December, 1729, he hurried back to Lichfield, perhaps because parental funds 
ran out, or because his hypochondria had come so close to madness that he 
needed medical treatment. He received this at Birmingham; then, instead of 
returning to Oxford, he helped in his father’s shop. When the father died 
(December, 1731) Samuel went to work as assistant teacher in a school at 
Market Bosworth. Soon tiring of this, he moved to Birmingham, lived with a 
bookseller, and made five guineas by translating a book about Abyssinia; this 
was a distant source of Rasselas. In 1734 he returned to Lichfield, where his 
mother and brother were carrying on the store. On July 9, 1735, two months 
short of twenty-six, he married Elizabeth Porter, a widow of forty-eight with 
three children and £ 700. With her money he opened a boarding school at nearby 
Edial. David Garrick, a Lichfield boy, was one of his pupils, but there were not 
enough to reconcile him to pedagogy. Authorship was fermenting in him. He 
wrote a drama, Irene, and sent word to Edward Cave, editor of The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, explaining how that periodical could be improved. On March 2, 1737, 
he rode off to London, with David Garrick and one horse, to sell his tragedy and 
carve out a place for himself in the cruel world. 


His appearance was against him. He was thin and tall, but with a large bony 
frame that made him a mass of angles. His face was blotched with scrofula and 
was frequently agitated by a convulsive twitch; his body was subject to alarming 
starts; his conversation was illustrated by odd gesticulations. One bookseller to 
whom he applied for work advised him to “get a porter’s knot and carry 
trunks.”” Apparently he received some encouragement from Cave, for in July he 
went back to Lichfield, and brought his wife to London. 

He was not without subtlety. When Cave was attacked in the press Johnson 
wrote a poem in his defense and sent it to him; Cave published it, gave him 
literary commissions, and joined Dodsley in issuing (May, 1738) Johnson’s 
London, for which they gave him ten guineas. The poem frankly imitated 
Juvenal’s Third Satire, and therefore emphasized the lamentable aspects of the 
city that the author soon learned to love; it was also an attack upon the 
administration of Robert Walpole, whom Johnson later described as “the best 


minister this country ever had.”® The poem was in part the angry blast of a 
country youth who, after a year in London, was still uncertain of tomorrow’s 
food; hence the famous line “Slow rises worth, by poverty depressed.”9 

In those days of struggle Johnson turned his pen to every genre. He wrote 
Lives of Eminent Persons (1740), and various articles for The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, including imaginary reports of parliamentary debates. Since reporting 
of the debates was as yet forbidden, Cave hit on the expedient of pretending that 
his magazine was merely recording debates in the “Senate of Magna Lilliputia.” 
In 1741 Johnson took over this task. From general information as to the course 
of discussion in Parliament he composed speeches which he ascribed to 
characters whose names were anagrams for the main contenders in the House.!° 
The debates bore such an air of verisimilitude that many readers took them as 
verbatim reports, and Johnson had to warn Smollett (who was writing a history 
of England) not to rely on them as factual. Once, hearing praise of a speech 
ascribed to Chatham, Johnson remarked, “That speech I wrote in a garret in 
Exeter Street.”!1 When someone commended the impartiality of his reports, he 
confessed: “I saved appearances tolerably well, but I took care that the Whig 
dogs should not have the best of it.” !2 

How was he paid for his work? He once called Cave a “penurious 
paymaster,” but he frequently professed affection for his memory. Between 
August 2, 1738, and April 21, 1739, Cave paid him forty-nine pounds; and in 
1744 Johnson estimated fifty pounds a year as “undoubtedly more than the 
necessities of life require.”!3 However, Johnson has been traditionally described 
as living in dire poverty in London in those years. Boswell believed that 
“Johnson and Savage were sometimes in such extreme indigence that they could 
not pay for a lodging, so that they wandered whole nights in the streets”;!4 and 
Macaulay assumed that those months of penury habituated Johnson to 
slovenliness of dress and a “ravenous greediness” in eating.!5 

Richard Savage claimed, unconvincingly, to be the son of an earl, but he had 
become a wastrel when Johnson met him in 1737. They roamed the streets 
because they loved taverns more than their rooms. Boswell mentions “with all 
possible respect and delicacy” that Johnson’s 


conduct after he came to London, and had associated with Savage and others, was not so strictly 
virtuous, in one respect, as when he was a younger man. It was well known that his amorous 
inclinations were uncommonly strong and impetuous. He owned to many of his friends that he used 
to take women of the town to taverns, and hear them relate their history—In short, it must not be 
concealed that, like many other good and pious men [did Boswell have Boswell in mind?], ... 
Johnson was not free from propensities which were ever “warring against the law of his mind”—and 
that in his combats with them he was sometimes overcome. !6 


Savage left London in July, 1739, and died in a debtor’s prison in 1743. A 
year later Johnson issued The Life of Richard Savage, which Henry Fielding 
called “as just and well written a piece as, of its kind, I ever saw.”!7 It presaged 
(and was later included in) the Lives of the Poets. It was published anonymously, 
but literary London soon discovered Johnson’s authorship. The booksellers 
began to think of him as the man to compile a dictionary of the English 
language. 


II. THE DICTIONARY: 1746-55 


Hume had written in 1741: “We have no dictionary of our language, and 
scarcely a tolerable grammar.”!® He was mistaken, for Nathaniel Bailey had 
published An Universal Etymological English Dictionary in 1721, and this had 
had predecessors semi-lexicographical. The proposal for a new dictionary was 
apparently made by Robert Dodsley in the presence of Johnson, who said, “I 
believe I shall not undertake it.”!9 But when other booksellers joined Dodsley in 
offering Johnson £ 1,575 if he would assume the obligation, he signed the 
contract, June 18, 1746. 

After much rumination he drew up a thirty-four-page Flan for a Dictionary of 
the English Language, and had it printed. He sent this to several persons, among 
them Lord Chesterfield, then secretary of state, with some hopeful praise of the 
Earl’s excellence in English and other departments. Chesterfield invited him to 
call. Johnson did; the Earl gave him ten pounds and a word of encouragement. 
Later Johnson called again, was kept waiting an hour, left in anger, and 
abandoned the idea of dedicating his work to Chesterfield. 

He went to his task leisurely, then more diligently, for his fee was meted out 
to him in installments. When he reached the word lexicographer he defined it as 
“a writer of dictionaries, a harmless drudge . . .” He had hoped to finish in three 
years; he took nine. In 1749 he moved to Gough Square, off Fleet Street. He 
hired—and himself paid for—five or six secretaries, and set them to work in a 
third-floor room. He read the recognized English authors of the century from 
1558 to 1660—from the accession of Elizabeth I to that of Charles II; he 
believed that the English language had in that period reached its highest 
excellence, and he proposed to take that Elizabethan-Jacobean speech as a 
standard by which to establish good usage. He drew a line under each sentence 
that he proposed to quote as illustrating the use of a word, and noted in the 
margin the first letter of the word to be defined. His aides were instructed to 
copy each marked sentence on a separate slip, and insert this at its alphabetical 
place in Bailey’s dictionary, which served as a starting point and guide. 


During these nine years he took many holidays from definitions. Sometimes 
he found it easier to write a poem than to define a word. On January 9, 1749, he 
issued a twelve-page poem, The Vanity of Human Wishes. Like the London of a 
decade earlier, it was in form an imitation of Juvenal, but it spoke with a power 
that was his own. He still resented his poverty, and Chesterfield’s neglect: 


There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail— 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the gaol. 


How vain are the warrior’s victories! See Charles XII of Sweden: 


He left the name, at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale.29 


How foolish, then, to pray for long life when we see the vanity, deceptions, and 
pains of old age: the mind wandering in repeated anecdotes, fortune shaking 
with every day’s events, children scheming for a legacy and mourning death’s 
delay, while “unnumbered maladies the joints invade, lay siege to life, and press 
the dire blockade.”2! From vain hopes and sure decay there is only one escape: 
prayer, and faith in a redeeming, rewarding God. 

Yet this pessimist had happy moments. On February 6, 1749, Garrick staged 
Trene. It was a great event for Johnson; he washed himself, bound his paunch in 
a scarlet waistcoat trimmed with gold lace, flourished a hat likewise adorned, 
and watched his friend play Mohammed II to Mrs. Cibber’s Irene. The tragedy 
ran for nine nights, and brought Johnson £200; it was never revived, but Dodsley 
gave him another £ 100 for the copyright. He was now (1749) sufficiently 
famous and opulent to found a club: not The Club, which came fifteen years 
later, but the “Ivy Lane Club,” so named from the street where, at the King’s 
Head Tavern, Johnson, Hawkins, and seven others met on Tuesday evenings to 
eat beefsteak and to barter prejudices. “Thither,’ said Johnson, “I constantly 
resorted.”22 

Every Tuesday and Friday from March 21, 1750, to March 14, 1752, he wrote 
a little essay published by Cave as The Rambler, for which he received four 
guineas a week. The essays sold fewer than five hundred copies, and Cave lost 
money on the venture, but when they were collected into a book they achieved 
twelve editions before Johnson’s death. Shall we confess that the only numbers 
that we found interesting are 170 and 171,23 in which Johnson made a prostitute 
point a moral and adorn her tale? Critics complained that the style and 
vocabulary were too sesquipedalianly Latinesque; but Boswell, between sins, 
found comfort in Johnson’s exhortations to piety.24 
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Johnson was under special strain in those years, for his mind was fatigued by 
definitions, and his spirits were depressed by the deterioration of his wife. 
“Tetty” calmed the pains of age and solitude with alcohol and opium. Often she 
kept Johnson from her bed.2° He rarely took her with him when he dined out. Dr. 
Taylor, who knew both of them intimately, said she “was the plague of 
Johnson’s life, was abominably drunken and despicable in every way, and 
Johnson frequently complained ... of his situation with such a wife.”2° Her death 
(March 28, 1752) made him forget her faults, and he developed a post-mortem 
uxoriousness that amused his friends. He extolled her virtues, lamented his 
loneliness, and hoped she would intercede for him with Christ.2” “He told me,” 
Boswell recalled, “that he generally went abroad at four in the afternoon, and 
seldom came home till two in the morning. ... His place of frequent resort was 
the Mitre Tavern in Fleet Street, where he loved to sit up late.”28 

To be alone was terror. So Johnson, after his wife’s death, took into his 
Gough Square home (1752) Anna Williams, a Welsh poetess who was losing her 
sight. An operation to cure her failed, and she became completely blind. Except 
for short intervals she stayed with Johnson till her death (1783), superintending 
the household and the kitchen, and carving the roast—and judging the fullness of 
cups with no other guide than her fingers. To care for his more intimate needs 
Johnson (1753) took a Negro servant, Frank Barber, who remained with him 
twenty-nine years. Johnson sent him to school, labored to have him learn Latin 
and Greek, and left him a substantial legacy. To complete the establishment 
Johnson invited a derelict doctor, Robert Levett, to live with him (1760). The 
three formed a quarrelsome ménage, but Johnson was thankful for their 
company. 

In January, 1755, he sent the final sheets of the Dictionary to the printer, who 
thanked God that he was nearly finished with such a job and such a man. News 
of the approaching publication reached Chesterfield, who hoped for a dedication. 
He tried to atone for his former invisibility by writing, for a magazine, two 
articles hailing the expected work, and praising Johnson as one whom he would 
be glad to accept as dictator of good English usage. The proud author sent the 
Earl (February 7, 1755) a letter which Carlyle described as “that far-famed Blast 
of Doom proclaiming that patronage should be no more”: 


MY LORD: 

I have been lately informed, by the proprietor of The World, that two papers, in which my 
Dictionary is recommended to the Publick, were written by your Lordship. To be so distinguished is 
an honor, which, being little accustomed to favors from the great, I know not well how to receive, or 
in what terms to acknowledge. .. . 


Seven years, my Lord, have now passed since I waited in your outward room, or was repulsed 
from your door; during which time I have been pushing on my work through difficulties, of which it 
is useless to complain, and have brought it, at last, to the verge of publication, without one act of 
assistance, one word of encouragement, or one smile of favor. Such treatment I did not expect, for I 
never had a Patron before. . . . 

Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man struggling for life in the water, 
and, when he has reached ground, encumbers him with help? The notice which you have been 
pleased to take of my labors, had it been early, had been kind; but it has been delayed till I am 
indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it; till I am known, and do not 
want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity not to confess obligations where no benefit has been 
received, or to be unwilling that the Publick should consider me as owing that to a Patron, which 
Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so little obligation to any favorer of learning, I shall not 
be disappointed though I should conclude it, if less be possible, with less. For I have been long 
wakened from that dream of hope in which I once boasted myself, with so much exaltation, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most humble, 
Most obedient servant, 

SAM. JOHNSON29 


Chesterfield’s only comment on the letter was that it was “very well written.” 
And indeed it is a masterpiece of eighteenth-century prose, quite free from the 
Latin derivatives that had sometimes clogged and burdened Johnson’s style. Its 
author must have felt and pondered it deeply, for he recited it to Boswell from 
memory twenty-six years later.29 It was not published till after Johnson’s death. 
Presumably his resentment discolored his condemnation of Chesterfield’s Letters 
to His Son— that “they teach the morals of a whore, and the manners of a 
dancing master.”31 

Johnson went up to Oxford early in 1755, partly to consult the libraries, but 
also to suggest to his friend Thomas Warton that it would help float the 
Dictionary if its author could put a degree after his name. Warton managed it, 
and in March Johnson was made an honorary Master of Arts. So at last the 
Dictionary was published, in two large folio volumes of almost 2,300 pages, 
priced at four pounds ten. In ending the preface Johnson proclaimed that 


the English Dictionary was written with little assistance of the learned, and without any patronage of 
the great; not in the soft obscurities of retirement, or under the shelter of academic bowers, but amid 
inconvenience and distraction, in sickness and in sorrow; and it may repress the triumph of 
malignant criticism to observe, that if our language is not here fully displayed, I have only failed in 
an attempt which no human powers have hitherto completed.... I have protracted my work till most 
of those whom I wished to please have sunk into the grave, and success and miscarriage are empty 
sounds; I therefore dismiss it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from censure or 
praise. 


The critics could not be expected to realize that Johnson’s Dictionary marked 
a crest and watershed in the English literature of the eighteenth century, as the 
Encyclop édie (1751-72) of Diderot and d’Alembert marked a crest and turing 
point in the literature of France. Much fun was made of incidental defects in 
Johnson’s work. Among the forty thousand entries there were oddities like 
gentilitious and sygilate (which are respectfully preserved by Webster). There 
were angry definitions like that of pension: “An allowance made to anyone 
without an equivalent. In England it is generally understood to mean pay given 
to a state hireling for treason to his country.” Or excise: “a hateful tax on 
commodities.” There were personal quirks, as in the definition of oats: “a grain 
which in England is generally given to horses, but in Scotland supports the 
people”—which was quite true. Boswell asked Johnson “if civilization was a 
word; he said No, but civility was.”22 Many of Johnson’s etymologies are now 
rejected; he had much Latin and less Greek, but was poorly acquainted with 
modern languages; he admitted frankly that etymology was his weak point.35 He 
defined pastern as “the knee of a horse” (it is part of a horse’s foot); when a lady 
asked him how he came to make such a mistake he answered, “Ignorance, 
madam, pure ignorance.”34 In so large a work, whose every page gave a dozen 
openings to error, he could not escape missteps. 

Johnson’s achievement was appreciated abroad. The French Academy sent 
him a copy of its Dictionnaire, and the Accademia della Crusca of Florence sent 
him its Vocabulario.3° The Dictionary sold well enough to please the 
booksellers, who paid Johnson to prepare an abbreviated edition. The larger 
form remained standard until Noah Webster replaced it in 1828. It placed 
Johnson at the head of English authors in his time; he actually acquired, except 
for aristocrats like Horace Walpole, a dictatorship over English letters. The reign 
of the “Great Cham of Literature” began.! 


II. THE CHARMED CIRCLE 


However, he was not above being arrested for debt. He had spent his payment 
for the Dictionary as fast as it came. On March 16, 1756, he wrote to Samuel 
Richardson: “Sir, I am obliged to entreat your assistance. I am now under arrest 
for five pounds eighteen shillings.... If you will be so good as to send me this 
sum, I will gratefully repay you, and add it to all former obligations.”2° 
Richardson sent six guineas. He earned his bread at this time by writing 
magazine articles, by composing sermons at two guineas for less articulate 
clergymen, by taking advance subscriptions to his promised edition of 
Shakespeare, and by contributing to The Universal Chronicle a weekly essay 
(April 15, 1758, to April 5, 1760) under the name of “The Idler.” These were in 


a lighter vein than The Rambler, but still too grave and ponderous for those who 
must run as they read. One denounced vivisection; another exposed debtors’ 
prisons; No. 5 lamented the separation of soldiers from their wives, and 
proposed squads of “Lady Hussars,” who would handle commissary and nursing, 
and otherwise comfort their men. 

In January, 1759, he learned that his ninety-year-old mother, whom he had 
not seen in twenty-two years, was nearing death. He borrowed money from a 
printer, and sent her six guineas in a tender letter. She died on January 23. To 
pay for her funeral and her debts he wrote in the evenings of one week (so he 
told Reynolds) The History of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. He sent it to the 
printer part by part, and received £ 100 for it. On its publication in April the 
critics hailed it as a classic, and contrasted it patriotically with Voltaire’s 
Candide, which appeared almost at the same time and dealt with the same 
problem—Can life bring happiness? Johnson did not delay his answer: “Ye who 
listen with phantoms of hope, who expect that old age will perform the promises 
of youth, and that the deficiencies of the present day will be supplied by the 
morrow; attend to the history of Rasselas.”37 

It was the custom of Abyssinian kings (Johnson tells us) to confine the heir to 
the throne to a pleasant and fertile valley until the time came for his accession. 
Everything was supplied him: a palace, good food, animal pets, intelligent 
companions. But in his twenty-sixth year Rasselas wearies of these delights. He 
misses not only liberty but struggle. “I should be happy if I had something to 
pursue.” He ponders how he may escape this peaceful valley to see how other 
men seek and find happiness. 

A skillful mechanic proposes to build a flying machine that will lift the Prince 
and himself above the encircling mountains to freedom. He explains: 


He that can swim needs not despair to fly; to swim is to fly in a grosser fluid, and to fly is to swim 
in a subtler. We are only to proportion our power of resistance to the different density of matter 
through which we pass. You will be necessarily upborne by the air if you can renew any impulse 
upon it faster than the air can recede from the pressure. ... The labor of rising from the ground will 
be great, ... but as we mount higher, the earth’s attraction, and the body’s gravity, will be gradually 
diminished till we arrive at a region where the man will float in the air without any tendency to fall. 


Rasselas encourages the mechanic, who agrees to make a plane, “but only on 
this condition, that the art shall not be divulged, and that you shall not require 
me to make wings for any but ourselves.” “Why,” asks the Prince, “should you 
envy others so great an advantage?” “If men were all virtuous,” the mechanic 
replies, “I should with great alacrity teach them to fly. But what would be the 
security of the good if the bad could at pleasure invade them from the sky?” He 


builds a plane, tries to fly, and falls into a lake, from which the Prince rescues 
him.38 

Rasselas likes better to talk with Imlac the philosopher, who has seen many 
lands and men. They find a cave that leads to a passage into the outer world; 
they escape from their paradise, with the Prince’s sister Nekayah and her maid. 
Armed with jewels as universal currency, they visit Cairo, join its pleasures, and 
tire of them. They hear a Stoic philosopher discourse on the conquest of 
passions; a few days later they find him wild with grief over his daughter’s 
death. Having read pastoral poetry, they presume that shepherds must be happy; 
but they discover that the hearts of these men are “cankered with discontent” and 
with “malevolence toward those that are placed above them.”°9 They come upon 
a hermit, and learn that he secretly longs for the delights of the city. They inquire 
into domestic felicity, and find every home darkened with discord and “the rude 
collisions of contrary desires.”4° They explore the Pyramids and judge them the 
summit of folly. They learn about the happy life of scholars and scientists; they 
meet a famous astronomer, who tells them that “integrity without knowledge is 
weak and useless, and knowledge without integrity is dangerous and dreadful”;4! 
but the astronomer goes mad. They conclude that no way of life on earth leads to 
happiness, and Imlac comforts them with a discourse on the immortality of the 
soul. They resolve to return to Abyssinia and accept the vicissitudes of life 
calmly in the confidence of a blessed resurrection. 

It is an old story in one of its finest incarnations. What amazes us is the 
graceful flow and clarity of the style, far removed from the ponderous 
vocabulary of Johnson’s essays, and even of his conversation. It seemed 
impossible that the learned lexicographer had written this simple tale, and quite 
incredible that he had turned out these 141 pages in seven days. 

Meanwhile he had moved again, from Gough Square to Staple Inn (March 23, 
1759); soon he would move to Gray’s Inn, then to Inner Temple Lane. These 
changes were probably motivated by economy; but in July, 1762, Johnson was 
suddenly lifted into relative affluence by a pension of £ 300 a year granted him 
by George III on the advice of Lord Bute. Why this beneficence fell upon a man 
who had persistently opposed the Hanoverian dynasty, had belabored the Scots 
at every turn, and had described a pension as “pay given to a state hireling for 
treason to his country,” has been the subject of many mystery stories. Johnson’s 
enemies charged him with preferring money to principle, and assumed that Bute 
was looking for a mighty pen to answer Wilkes, Churchill, and others who were 
denigrating him with ink. Johnson claimed that he had accepted the pension on 
the explicit understanding, twice confirmed by Bute, that he would not be asked 
to write in support of the government.42 He confided to Boswell that “the 


pleasure of cursing the House of Hanover, and drinking King James’s health, 
was amply overbalanced by £ 300 a year.”43 In any case he earned the pension 
many times over, not so much by the political tracts of later years, but by 
enriching English literature with pen and speech, with wisdom and cleansing 
wit. 

He had enough friends to afford a scattering of enemies. “Friendship,” he 
said, “is the cordial drop to make the nauseous draft of life go down.”44 In 
almost every gathering that he attended he became the center of conversation, 
not so much because he forced his way to it, but because he was the most 
individual personality in the literary circles of London, and could be relied upon 
to say something whenever he spoke. It was Reynolds who suggested the 
formation of “the Club,” which Boswell later called “the Literary Club”; 
Johnson seconded the motion, and on April 16, 1764, the new group began its 
Monday-evening meetings at the Turk’s Head in Gerrard Street, Soho. The 
original members were Reynolds, Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Christopher 
Nugent, Topham Beauclerk, Bennet Langton, Anthony Chamier, and Sir John 
Hawkins. Others were added later by vote of the Club: Gibbon, Garrick, 
Sheridan, Fox, Adam Smith, Dr. Burney .. . 

Boswell did not win admission till 1773, partly, it may be, because he was 
only occasionally in London. During the twenty-one years between his meeting 
with Johnson and Johnson’s death, he spent no more than two years and a few 
weeks within reach of his idol. The unconcealed warmth of his admiration, and 
Johnson’s awareness that Boswell was planning a biography of him, made the 
older man forgive the Scot’s almost sycophantic idolatry. A good talker and a 
good listener make a happy couple. Johnson had no high regard for Boswell’s 
brains. When “Bozzy,” as he called him, remarked that the wine he had drunk in 
the course of their conversation had given him a headache, Johnson corrected 
him: “Nay, sir, it was not the wine that made your head ache, but the sense that I 
put into it.” “What, sir,” Boswell exclaimed, “will sense make the head ache?” 
“Yes, sir, when it is not used to it.”49 (There are passages in the Life where 
Boswell seems to be talking better sense than Johnson.) Praising Pope’s 
Dunciad, Johnson noted that it had given some dunces a lasting fame, and 
continued his fun: “It was worth while being a dunce then. Ah, sir, hadst thou 
lived in those days!”46 But the aging bear soon learned to like his cub. “There 
are few people whom I take so much to as you,” he told him in 1763.47 
“Boswell,” he said, “never left a house without leaving a wish for his return.”48 
In 1775 Boswell was given a room in Johnson’s lodgings to sleep in when the 
conversation had kept him late.49 


On March 31, 1772, he wrote in his journal: “I have constant plan to write the 
life of Mr. Johnson. I have not told him of it yet, nor do I know if I should tell 
him.” But Johnson knew of it by April, 1773, if not sooner.°° Others knew of it, 
and resented Boswell’s way of raising controversial questions with the evident 
aim of drawing the old master out and getting some new gem for the biography. 
The inquisitive Scot boasted that “the fountain was at times locked up till I 
opened the spring.”>! The Johnson that we know and relish might never have 
taken form without the stimulus of Boswell’s fond provocation and tireless 
pursuit. How different is the Johnson that we find in Hawkins’ Life, or even in 
the lively Anecdotes of Mrs. Thrale! 

It was in January, 1765, that Johnson began with the Thrales an association 
that played a larger part in his life than his friendship for Boswell. Henry Thrale 
was a brewer, son of a brewer. He had received a good education, had traveled, 
and was to certify his status by being elected to Parliament. In 1763 he married 
Hester Lynch Salusbury, a Welsh girl only five feet tall but vivacious and 
intelligent. Henry, twelve years her senior, absorbed himself in his business, but 
attended to his wife sufficiently to make her pregnant annually between 1764 
and 1778, and to convey to her his venereal infection.°2 She bore him twelve 
children, of whom eight died in infancy. She solaced herself with literature, and 
when her husband brought home with him the famous Samuel Johnson, she used 
all her feminine arts and graces to attach him to the family. Soon he was dining 
with the Thrales every Thursday in their Southwark home; and from 1766 
onward he usually spent the summer with them in their country villa at 
Streatham in Surrey. With Johnson as a center, Mrs. Thrale made her home a 
salon, to which came Reynolds, Goldsmith, Garrick, Burke, the Burneys, and 
finally and jealously Boswell—for he learned that Mrs. Thrale was gathering 
notes about her lion’s looks and ways and words. So the Life was to have a rival. 


IV. URSUS MAJOR 


What was the Great Bear like? Boswell, after their first meeting (1763) wrote: 
“Mr. Johnson is a man of a most dreadful appearance.... A very big man, 
troubled with sore eyes, the palsy [a nervous tic] and the king’s evil. He is very 
slovenly in his dress, and speaks with a most uncouth voice.”53 Mrs. Thrale 
described him in his later years: “His stature was remarkably high, and his limbs 
exceedingly large. ... His features strongly marked, his countenance particularly 
rugged. ... His sight was near, and otherwise imperfect; yet his eyes ... were so 
wild, so piercing, and at times so fierce, that fear was, I believe, the first emotion 
in the eyes of all his beholders.”54 


He deplored as “a waste of time” the hours spent in sitting for a portrait; 
however, he did this ten times for Reynolds, and once for a bust by Nollekens. In 
1756 Sir Joshua showed him as already stout and indolent;°5 in 1770 he painted 
him in profile and made him look like Goldsmith;°° in 1772 the most famous of 
the portraits delivered him to posterity as a man of ungainly bulk, enormous wig, 
large full face, lowering brows over puzzled eyes, massive nose, thick lips, and 
double chin. His wig was repeatedly dislodged by convulsive movements of his 
head, shoulders, and hands.°7 He was careless in his dress; “fine clothes,” he told 
Boswell, “are good only as they supply the want of other means of procuring 
respect.”°8 Not until he became a guest of the Thrales did he bother much about 
personal hygiene. 

He ate voraciously, having much space to fill, and perhaps recalling hungry 
years. Boswell reported: 


I never knew any man who relished good eating more than he did. When at table he was totally 
absorbed in the business of the moment; his looks seemed riveted to his plate; nor would he, unless 
when in very high company, say one word, or pay the least attention to what was said by others, till 
he had satisfied his appetite; which was so fierce ... that the veins of his forehead swelled, and 
generally a strong perspiration was visible.°9 


He ate fish with his fingers, “because I am shortsighted, and afraid of bones.”’69 
He could hardly bear the sight of vegetables. In his heartier days he “loved to 
exhilarate himself with wine, but was never intoxicated but once.”6! When Mrs. 
Williams denounced drunkenness, saying, “I wonder what pleasure men can take 
in making beasts of themselves,” Johnson retorted, “I wonder, madam, that you 
have not penetration enough to see the strong inducement to this excess, for he 
who makes a beast of himself gets rid of the pain of being a man.’62 But 
drinking, he said, “does not improve conversation; it alters the mind so that you 
are pleased with any conversation.”®3 In later life he shunned all liquor, and 
contented himself with chocolate, lemonade, and countless cups of tea. He never 
smoked. “It is a shocking thing, blowing smoke out of our mouths into other 
people’s mouths, eyes, and noses, and having the same thing done to us.” He 
explained the habit of smoking as “preserving the mind from utter vacuity.”64 
His boorish manners were partly a relic of his days and nights in the lower 
depths, partly the result of physical irritations and mental fears. He was strong, 
and proud of it; he could knock down a bookseller with little fear of retaliation; 
he could pick up and throw aside a man who had dared to occupy a chair that 
Johnson had temporarily vacated; he mounted a horse and joined Thrale in a 
fifty-mile cross-country foxhunt. But he had difficulty in carrying his own 
weight. “When he walked the streets, what with the constant roll of his head, and 


the concomitant motion of his body, he appeared to make his way by that 
motion, independent of his feet.”6> When he rode “he had no command or 
direction of his horse, but was carried as if in a balloon.”6® 

He suffered, after 1776, from asthma, gout, and dropsy. These and other 
physical difficulties must have intensified his melancholy, which at times so 
depressed him that “I would consent to have a limb amputated to recover my 
spirits.”©” He would not believe that any man was happy; of one who claimed to 
be so he said, “It is all cant; the dog knows he is miserable all the time.”6® A 
physician having told him that hypochondria sometimes led to insanity, Johnson 
feared that he would go insane.®9 “Of the uncertainties of our present state,” he 
made Imlac say in Rasselas, “the most dreadful and alarming is the uncertain 
continuance of reason.”70 

Being nearsighted, he found little pleasure in the beauty of women, nature, or 
art.71 He thought sculpture was overrated. “The value of statuary is owing to its 
difficulty. You would not value the finest head cut upon a carrot.”72 He tried to 
learn some musical instrument, “but I never made out a tune.” “Pray, sir,” he 
asked, “who is this Bach? Is he a piper?” ’”3—referring to Johann Christian Bach, 
then (1771) the most famous pianist in England. He felt that music was being 
spoiled by digital acrobatics. Hearing a violinist praised because the feats he 
performed were so difficult, Johnson exclaimed, “Difficult—I wish it had been 
impossible.”74 

So vigorous a man must have found it troublesome to deal with the sexual 
fancies that agitate even the normal mind. When he attended the premiére of 
Irene, and was brought by Garrick into the “greenroom” where the players 
waited between scenes, he rejected a suggestion that he repeat this visit. “No, 
David, I will never come back. For the white bubbles and the silk stockings of 
your actresses excite my genitals.””5 Boswell was astonished to hear him say, 
one day in the Hebrides, “I have often thought that if I kept a seraglio . . ,”76 

In general his faults were more obvious than his virtues, which were quite as 
real. We might justly invert Horace Walpole’s comment that “though he was 
good-natured at bottom he was very ill-natured at top.””” Goldsmith said the 
same thing more graciously: “Johnson has a roughness in his manner, but no 
man alive has a more tender heart. He has nothing of the bear but the skin.”78 
Untidy, indolent, superstitious, rude, dogmatic, proud, he was also kind, humane, 
generous, quick to ask forgiveness and to forgive. Mrs. Thrale reckoned that 
Johnson gave away £ 200 of his £ 300 pension;79 and she added: 


He nursed whole nests of people in his house. ... Commonly spending the middle of the week at our 
house, he kept his numerous family in Fleet Street upon a settled allowance, but returned to them 


every Saturday to give them three good dinners, and his company, before he came back to us on the 
Monday night—treating them with the same, or perhaps more ceremonious civility than he would 
have done by as many people of fashion.®° 


He wrote prefaces, dedications, sermons, even legal opinions, for others, 
often gratis. He labored by word and pen to save Dr. William Dodd from the 
gallows. Seeing a prostitute lying in the street he (then seventy-five) took her on 
his back, carried her to his rooms, cared for her till she was well, and 
“endeavored to put her in a virtuous way of living.”8! George Steevens, who 
collaborated with him in editing Shakespeare, said: “Could the many bounties he 
studiously concealed, the many acts of humanity he performed in private, be 
displayed with equal circumstantiality [as his frailties], his defects would be so 
far lost in the blaze of his virtues that the latter only would be regarded.”®2 

In the last nineteen years of his life he wrote only one substantial book 
—Lives of the Poets; otherwise he substituted the tongue for the pen. He 
described himself as “a man who loves to fold his legs and have out his talk.”’®3 
If we leave eating aside, he lived most when he was talking to an intelligent 
company. He had gathered, by observation and reading, an extraordinary fund 
and range of knowledge about human affairs; he carried much of it in his lumber 
room of memory, and he welcomed a chance to unburden himself. Yet he 
seldom initiated any serious discussion; he spoke up only when someone raised a 
subject or a challenge. He was always tempted to oppose what another had said; 
he was ready to defend any proposition or its opposite; he relished debate, 
knowing himself invincible; and he was resolved to win the argument, even if 
truth should perish beneath his blows. He knew that this was not the finest kind 
of conversation, but he was sure that it was the most interesting. In the heat and 
zest of the conflict he found little place for courtesy. “He spared none of us,” 
said Boswell.84 To one disputant: “I have found you an argument, but I am not 
obliged to find you an understanding.”®5 “There is no arguing with Johnson,” 
said Goldsmith; “for if his pistol misses fire he knocks you down with the 
butt.”86 “When I called upon Dr. Johnson next morning,” Boswell relates, “I 
found him highly satisfied with his colloquial powers the preceding evening. 
‘Well (said he), we had a good talk.’ Boswell. ‘Yes, Sir, you tossed and gored 
several persons.’”87 Thomas Sheridan called him a bully,88 and Gibbon called 
him a bigot.89 Lord Monboddo called him “the most invidious and malignant 
man I have ever known, who praised no author or book that other people praised 
[he praised Fanny Burney’s Evelina], and ... could not with any patience hear 
any other person draw the attention of the company for ever so short a time.”99 
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Horace Walpole, secure in his sinecures, shuddered at thought of him, and 
summed him up as seen by the son of a Whig prime minister: 


With a lumber of learning and some strong points, Johnson was an odious and mean character. By 
principle a Jacobite, arrogant, self-sufficient, and overbearing. ... He had prostituted his pen to party 
even in a dictionary, and had afterwards, for a pension, contradicted his own definitions. His 
manners were sordid, supercilious, and brutal, his style ridiculously bombastic and vicious, and in 
one word, with all the pedantry he had all the gigantic littleness of a country schoolmaster. ... What 
will posterity think of us when it reads what an idol we adored?9! 


Ideally, of course, the best conversation is in a small unhurried group where 
all are informed and courteous; or, as Johnson put it in an amiable interlude: 
“That is the happiest conversation where there is no competition, no vanity, but a 
calm quiet interchange of sentiments”;92 but when did he have that experience? 
“Treating your adversary with respect,” he told Boswell, presumably with a 
twinkle in his eyes, “is giving him an advantage to which he is not entitled.”93 
We who never felt his butt forgive him all those blows and insults and prejudices 
because his wit and humor and penetration, his preference of realities to 
pretenses, of candor to cant, and his capacity for concentrating wisdom in a 
phrase, make him one of the most dominating characters in English history. 


V. THE CONSERVATIVE MIND 


Shall we give him the floor? He had something interesting to say on almost 
everything under the sun. He thought life a’misfortune which no one would want 
to repeat, and which most people “supported with impatience and quitted with 
reluctance.”94 When Lady McLeod asked him “if no man was naturally good,” 
he answered, “No, madam, no more than a wolf.”95 “Men are evidently ... so 
corrupt that all the laws of heaven and earth are insufficient to restrain them 
from crimes.”96 “Men hate more sturdily than they love; and if I have said 
something to hurt a man once, I shall not get the better of this by saying many 
things to please him.”97 

He did not often discuss economics. He denounced the exploitation of 
colonial peoples,9® and strongly condemned slavery; once, at Oxford, he 
astonished some professors by proposing a toast to “the insurrection of the 
Negroes in the West Indies.”99 However, he thought that “raising the wages of 
day laborers is wrong; for it does not make them live better, but [said the Idler] 
only makes them idler, and idleness is a very bad thing for human nature.”1!00 
Like Blackstone, he upheld the sanctity of property rights; and like his antipodes, 
Voltaire, he defended luxury as giving work to the poor, instead of corroding 
them with charity.!9! He anticipated Adam Smith in advocating free 


enterprise.!92 But the multiplication of merchants irritated him. “I am afraid the 
increase of commerce, and the incessant struggle for riches which commerce 
excites, gives no prospect of an end speedily to be expected of artifice and fraud. 
... Violence gives way to cunning.” !93 He made no pretense of despising money, 
having suffered from its lack, and he thought that “no man but a blockhead ever 
wrote except for money”!04—-which underestimated vanity. 

He felt (recall the lines he added to Goldsmith’s Traveller) that we exaggerate 
the importance of politics. “I would not give half a crown to live under one form 
of government rather than another.”195 Hence “most schemes of political 
improvement are very laughable things.”196 Yet he had been hot against the 
“Whig dogs,” and it took a pension to reconcile him to the Hanoverians. He 
called patriotism “the last refuge of a scoundrel,”!9” but he defended with 
patriotic warmth the right of Britain to the Falkland Islands (1771), and he had 
an almost chauvinistic scorn of the Scots and the French. 

He quite anticipated, in 1763, Burke’s apologia for conservatism. “Human 
experience, which is constantly contradicting theory, is the great test of truth. A 
system built on the discoveries of a great many minds is always of more strength 
than what is produced by the mere workings of any one mind.”108 After 1762 he 
was quite content with the status quo. He praised the British government as 
“approaching nearer to perfection than anything that experience has shown us, or 
history related.”109 He admired aristocracy and class distinctions and privileges 
as necessary for social order and prudent legislation.!19 “I am a friend to 
subordination. It is most conducive to the happiness of society. ... Submission is 
the duty of the ignorant, and content the virtue of the poor.”!!1 He mourned, like 
every generation, that 


subordination is sadly broken down in this age. No man now has the same authority which his father 
had—except a gaoler. No master has it over his servants; it is diminished in our colleges, nay, in our 
grammar schools. ... There are many causes, the chief of which is, I think, the great increase of 
money. ... Gold and silver destroy feudal subordination. But, besides, there is a general relaxation of 
reverence. No son now depends upon his father, as in former times. ... My hope is that as anarchy 
produces tyranny, this extreme relaxation will produce freni strictio [a tightening of the reins].112 


Contemplating the London populace, Johnson judged that democracy would 
be a disaster. He laughed at liberty and equality as impracticable shibboleths. 113 
“So far is it from being true that men are naturally equal, that no two people can 
be half an hour together but one shall acquire an evident superiority over the 
other.”114 In 1770 he wrote a pamphlet, The False Alarm, condemning 
radicalism, and justifying the exclusion of Wilkes from Parliament. 


In another pamphlet, The Patriot (1774), Johnson renewed his attack on 
Wilkes, and moved on to what Boswell called “an attempt to reduce our fellow 
subjects in America to unconditional submission.”!15 In earlier writings Johnson 
had spoken with occasional impartiality on the American colonies. These had 
been “snatched upon no very just principles of policy,” largely because other 
European states were snatching too much,!16 and England wished to protect 
herself from a France and a Spain made dangerously strong by absorbing 
America. He had praised the French colonists for treating the Indians humanely 
and intermarrying with them, and he had condemned the British colonists for 
defrauding the Indians and oppressing the Negroes.!!7 But when the colonists 
talked of liberty, justice, and natural rights, Johnson scomed their claims as 
specious cant, and asked, “How is it that we hear the loudest yelps for liberty 
among the drivers of Negroes?”!18 He stated the case against the emancipation 
of the colonies in a powerful brochure, Taxation No Tyranny (1775). This was 
apparently written at the request of the ministry, for Johnson complained (says 
Boswell) that his pension had been given him “as a literary character,” and now 
he had been “applied by the administration to write political pamphlets.”!19 

By accepting the protection of Great Britain (Johnson argued) the colonists 
had implicitly recognized the right of the British government to tax them. 
Taxation, to be just, did not require the direct representation of the taxed persons 
in the government; half the population of England was without representatives in 
Parliament, and yet it accepted taxation as a fair return for the social order and 
legal protection provided by the government. Hawkins, who had supplied 
Johnson with arguments,!29 thought that Taxation No Tyranny “has never 
received an answer,”!2! but Boswell, remembering Corsica, took the American 
side, deplored the “extreme violence” of Johnson’s pen, and said: “That this 
pamphlet was written at the desire of those who were then in power I have no, 
doubt; and indeed he owned to me that it had been revised and curtailed by some 
of them.”!22 One passage deleted by the ministry predicted that the Americans 
would, “in a century and a quarter, be more than equal to the inhabitants of 
[Western] Europe.” 123 

There were some liberal elements in his political philosophy. He preferred 
Fox to Pitt II, and was induced to dine with Wilkes, who overcame Johnson’s 
political principles by helping him to some fine veal.!24 And in one passage the 
old Tory flirted with revolution: 


When we consider in abstracted speculation the unequal distribution of the pleasures of life, ... 
when it is apparent that many want the necessaries of nature, and many more the comforts and 
conveniences of life; that the idle live at ease by the fatigues of the diligent, and the luxurious are 
pampered with delicacies untasted by those who supply them; ... when the greater number must 


always want [lack] what the smaller are enjoying and squandering without use; it seems impossible 
to conceive that the peace of society can long subsist; it were natural to expect that’no man would be 
left long in possession of superfluous enjoyments while such numbers are destitute of real 
necessaries. 125 


His conservatism returned to full force when he spoke of religion. After a 
youthful year of skepticism!26 he gave increasingly ardent support to the 
doctrines and privileges of the Established Church. Sometimes he inclined to 
Catholicism: he liked the idea of purgatory, and when he heard that an Anglican 
clergyman had been converted to the Roman Church he said, “God bless 
him!”127 “He defended the Inquisition,” Boswell tells us, “and maintained that 
false doctrine should be checked on its first appearance; that the civil power 
should unite with the Church in punishing those who dare to attack the 
established religion, and that such only were punished by the Inquisition.”!28 He 
hated Dissenters, and applauded the expulsion of Methodists from Oxford.!29 He 
refused to speak to a lady who left the Established Church to join the 
Quakers.130 He reproved Boswell for his mild friendship with the “atheist” 
Hume. When Adam Smith assured him that Hume led an exemplary life, 
Johnson cried out, “You lie!” To which Smith retorted, “You are a son of a 
bitch.”15! Johnson felt that religion was indispensable to social order and 
morality, and that only the hope of a happy immortality could reconcile one to 
the tribulations of earthly life. He believed in angels and devils, and thought that 
“we are all to reside hereafter either in the regions of horror or bliss.”132 He 
accepted the reality of witches and ghosts; he believed that his dead wife had 
appeared to him.133 

He did not care for science; he praised Socrates for trying to tum 
investigation from the stars to man.!54 He abhorred vivisection. He took no 
interest in exploration; the discovery of unknown lands would only lead to 
“conquest and robbery.”!3° He thought philosophy was an intellectual labyrinth 
leading either to religious doubt or to metaphysical nonsense. So he refuted 
Berkeley’s idealism by kicking a stone, and defended free will by telling 
Boswell, “We know our will is free, and there’s an end on’t. ... All theory is 
against the freedom of the will, all experience for it.”156 

He rejected with disgust the whole philosophy of the French Enlightenment. 
He denied the right of an individual mind, however brilliant, to sit in judgment 
on institutions that the trial-and-error experience of the race had built up to 
protect social order against the unsocial impulses of men. He felt that the 
Catholic Church, with all its faults, was performing a vital function in preserving 
French civilization, and he condemned as shallow fools the philosophes who 
were weakening the religious supports of the moral code. Voltaire and Rousseau 


seemed to him two varieties of imbecile: Voltaire an intellectual fool, Rousseau 
a sentimental fool; but the difference between them was so slight that it was 
“difficult to settle the proportion of iniquity between them.”!37 He reproved 
Boswell for courting Rousseau in Switzerland, and deplored the hospitality that 
England was offering the author of Emile (1766). “Rousseau, Sir, is a very bad 
man. I would sooner sign a sentence for his transportation than that of any felon 
who has gone from the Old Bailey these many years. Yes, Sir, I should like to 
have him work in the plantations.” 138 

Johnson was not as conservative as his opinions. He gaily broke a hundred 
conventions in conduct, speech, and dress. He was not a prig; he laughed at the 
Puritans, he favored dancing, cardplaying, the theater. However, he condemned 
Fielding’s Tom Jones, and was shocked to hear that prim Hannah More had read 
it.139 He was afraid of sensuality in literature because he had difficulty in 
suppressing his own sensual impulses and imagination. One would have 
supposed from his doctrines that he had not enjoyed life, but we can see in 
Boswell that he relished “the full tide of human existence.” He pronounced life 
painful and worthless, but, like most of us, he prolonged it as much as he could, 
and faced with angry reluctance his declining years. 


VI. AUTUMN: 1763-80 


In 1765 he moved from the Inner Temple to a three-story house at No. 7 
Johnson’s Court in Fleet Street; it was named after an earlier resident. There 
Boswell found him on returning from the Continent. In July he was given the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by the University of Dublin; now for the first 
time he was Dr. Johnson, but he never attached the title to his name.149 

In October, 1765, he issued in eight volumes his edition of Shakespeare, eight 
years later than he had promised it to his subscribers. He dared to point out 
faults, absurdities, and childish verbal conceits in the Bard; he censured him for 
having no moral purpose; he thought that Shakespeare had left “perhaps not one 
play which, if it were now exhibited as the work of a contemporary writer, 
would be heard to the conclusion.” !4! But he praised the poet for subordinating 
the love interest in the greater dramas, and for making his protagonists not 
heroes but men; and he vigorously defended, against Voltaire, Shakespeare’s 
neglect of the unities of time and place.!42 Critics challenged many of his 
comments and corrections; the edition was superseded by Edmund Malone’s in 
1790; but Malone acknowledged that his own edition was based on Johnson’s, 
and he overvalued Johnson’s preface as “perhaps the finest composition in our 
language.” !43 


In 1767, while visiting Buckingham Palace, Johnson came upon George III; 
they exchanged compliments. Meanwhile the friendship with Boswell warmed to 
such a degree that in 1773 Johnson accepted his admirer’s invitation to join him 
in a tour of the Hebrides. It was a brave undertaking for a man of sixty-four. It 
began with a long and arduous stagecoach ride from London to Edinburgh. 
There he met Robertson, but refused to meet Hume. On August 18 he and 
Boswell and a servant started north in a post chaise along the east coast to 
Aberdeen; thence they struck across the rugged Highlands through Banff to 
Inverness, and then mostly on horseback through Anoch to Glenelg on the west 
coast. There they tock a boat to the island of Skye, which they toured rather 
thoroughly from September 2 to October 3. They encountered many hardships, 
which Johnson took with glum courage; he slept upon hay in barns, evaded 
vermin, clambered over rocks, and rode with precarious dignity on ponies hardly 
larger than himself. At one stop a lady of the Macdonald clan sat on his knee and 
kissed him. “Do it again,” he said, “and let us see who will tire first.”144 On 
October 3 the party left by open boat for a forty-mile ride to the island of Coll 
and thence to the island of Mull. They crossed back to the mainland on October 
22, and then traveled through Argyllshire via Dumbarton and Glasgow to 
Auchinleck (November 2). There Johnson met Boswell’s father, who entertained 
him honorably, though lamenting his anti-Scot prejudices; they had a debate so 
violent that Boswell refused to record it. Boswell Senior afterward dubbed 
Johnson “Ursa Major,” which the son gracefully interpreted as meaning not 
Great Bear but “a constellation of genius and learning.” !45 The travelers reached 
Edinburgh November 9, eighty-three days after leaving it. Looking back upon 
their hardships, they “heartily laughed at the ravings of those absurd visionaries 
who have attempted to persuade us of the specious advantages of a state of 
nature.” Johnson left Edinburgh November 22, and reached London on the 
twenty-sixth. In 1775 he published A Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland; it was not as racy as even the bowdlerized account that Boswell issued 
in 1785 as A Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, for 
philosophy is less interesting than biography; but some passages!46 have a placid 
beauty that reveal Johnson again as a master of English prose. 

On April 1, 1775, Oxford finally came around to giving Johnson the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law. In March, 1776, he moved for the last time, to 
No. 8 Bolt Court, taking his motley family with him. In a strange mood of 
exuberance he wrote to the Lord Chamberlain (April 11, 1776) asking for an 
apartment in Hampton Court Palace: “I hope that to a man who has had the 
honor of vindicating his Majesty’s government, a retreat in one of his houses 


may not be improperly or unworthily allowed.”!4” The Lord Chamberlain 
regretted that there was a surfeit of applicants. 

One more achievement remained. Forty London booksellers joined in 
preparing a many-volumed edition of the English poets, and asked Johnson to 
introduce each poet with a biography. They let him name his terms; he required 
£200; had he “asked one thousand, or even fifteen hundred guineas,” said 
Malone, “the booksellers, who knew the value of his name, would doubtless 
have readily given it.”1!48 Johnson had thought of writing “little lives”; he forgot 
that one of the laws of composition is that a pen in motion, like matter in 
Newton’s first law, continues in motion unless it is compelled to change that 
state by forces impressed upon it from without. Of the minor poets he wrote with 
laudable brevity, but with Milton, Addison, and Pope he let himself go, and 
wrote essays—of sixty, forty-two, 102 pages—that are among the finest 
specimens of literary criticism in the English language. 

His view of Milton was colored by his dislike of the Puritans, their politics, 
and their regicide. He read Milton’s prose as well as his verse, and called him 
“an acrimonious and surly republican.”!49 The essay on Pope (which in the 
original edition ran to 373 pages) was the last blow struck for the classic style in 
English poetry, by the greatest inheritor of that style in English prose. He, who 
knew Greek well, supposed that Pope’s translation of the Iliad had improved 
upon Homer. He praised Gray’s “Elegy,” but dismissed the odes as cluttered 
with mythological machinery. When the ten volumes of The Lives of the Poets 
were published (1779-81), some readers were shocked by Johnson’s unorthodox 
but pontifical judgments, his insensitivity to the subtler graces of poetry, his 
tendency to rate and berate poets according to the moral tendency of their poems 
and their lives. Walpole declared, “Dr. Johnson has indubitably neither taste nor 
ear nor criterion of judgment but his old woman’s prejudices,” 1/59 and laughed at 
“this weight on stilts,” who “seems to have read the ancients with no view but of 
pilfering polysyllables.”151 Why, then, are these Lives more widely and fondly 
read than any other product of Johnson’s pen? Perhaps because of those very 
prejudices and the candor of their expression. He made literary criticism a living 
force, and almost raised the dead with his chastisements. 


VII. RELEASE: 1781-84 


There is a secret pride in surviving our contemporaries, but we are punished 
with loneliness. The death of Henry Thrale (April 4, 1781) was the beginning of 
the end for Johnson. He served as one of four executors of the brewer’s will, but 
thereafter his visits to the Thrale family lessened. Long before her husband’s 
death Mrs. Thrale had begun to weary of the strains put upon her by Johnson’s 


need for attentions and attentive ears. Thrale had kept his captive bear in 
reasonably good behavior, but (the widow complained), “when there was 
nobody to restrain his [Johnson’s] dislikes it was extremely difficult to find 
anybody with whom he could converse without living always on the verge of a 
quarrel. ... Such accidents occurred too often, and I was forced ... to retire to 
Bath, where I knew Mr. Johnson would not follow me.”!52 

The Morning Post made matters worse by announcing that a treaty of 
marriage between Johnson and Mrs. Thrale was “on tap.”!93 Boswell composed 
a burlesque “Ode by Samuel Johnson to Mrs. Thrale upon Their Supposed 
Approaching Nuptials.”154 But in 1782 Johnson was seventy-three and Mrs. 
Thrale was forty-one. It was not of her own will that she had married Thrale; he 
had often neglected her, and she had never learned to love him. Now she claimed 
a right to love and be loved, and to find a mate for the second half of her life. 
She was at an age when a woman urgently longs for some physical and 
understanding companionship. Even before her husband’s death she had 
developed a fondness for Gabriel Prozzi, who was giving music lessons to her 
daughters. Born in Italy, he had taken up residence in England in 1776, and was 
now about forty-two years old. When she first met him, at a party given by Dr. 
Burney, she mimicked his mannerisms as he performed at the piano. But his 
elegant manners, his amiable temper, and his musical accomplishments made 
him a relieving contrast to Johnson. Now that she was free she abandoned 
herself to romance. She confessed to her four surviving daughters her desire for 
remarriage. They were alarmed; remarriage would affect their financial 
expectations; marriage to a musician—worse yet, a Roman Catholic—would 
hurt their social standing. They pleaded with their mother to reconsider; she tried 
and failed. Piozzi behaved like a gentleman: he went off to Italy (April, 1783), 
and stayed away almost a year. When he returned (March, 1784) and found Mrs. 
Thrale still eager, he yielded. The daughters refused their consent, and moved to 
Brighton. 

On June 30 Mrs. Thrale sent Johnson an announcement that she and Piozzi 
were to be married. He replied (July 2, 1784): 


MADAM: 

If I interpret your letter aright, you are ignominiously married; if it is yet undone, let us once more 
talk together. If you have abandoned your children and your religion, God forgive your wickedness; 
if you have forfeited your fame [reputation] and your country, may your folly do no further 
mischief. If the last act is yet to do, I, who have loved you, esteemed you, reverenced you, and 
served you, I who long thought you the first of womankind, entreat that, before your fate is 
irrevocable, I may once more see you. 

I was, I once was, Madam, most truly yours, 

SAM. JOHNSON!55 


Mrs. Thrale resented the word “ignominious’’ as a slur on her fiancé. She 
answered Johnson on July 4: “Till you have changed your opinion of Mr. Piozzi 
let us converse no more.” She married Piozzi on July 23. All London agreed 
with Johnson in condemning her. On November 11 Johnson told Fanny Bumey, 
“T never speak of her, and I desire never to hear of her more.” 156 


These events must have taken a toll of Johnson’s failing vitality. He found it 
increasingly difficult to sleep, and resorted to opium to ease his pains and quiet 
his nerves. On January 16, 1782, his “doctor in ordinary,” Robert Levett, died; 
whose turn would it be next? Johnson had always feared death; now this and his 
belief in hell made his final years a mixture of heavy dinners and theological 
terrors. “I am afraid I may be one of those who shall be damned,” he told Dr. 
William Adams, master of Pembroke College; and when Adams asked what he 
meant by “damned” he cried out, “Sent to hell, sir, and punished 
everlastingly.”!57 Boswell could not help contrasting the calm with which the 
unbelieving Hume had approached his end.1°8 

On June 17, 1783, Johnson suffered a mild stroke—“a confusion and 
indistinctness in my head, which lasted, I suppose, half a minute. ... My speech 
was taken from me. I had no pain.” 159 A week later he was well enough to dine 
at the Club, and in July he astonished his intimates by making excursions to 
Rochester and Salisbury. “What a man am I,” he exclaimed to Hawkins, “who 
have got the better of three diseases—the palsy, the gout, and the asthma—and 
can now enjoy the conversation of my friends!”1!69 But on September 6 Mrs. 
Williams died, and his loneliness became intolerable. Finding the Club 
insufficient—for several of the old members (Goldsmith, Garrick, Beauclerk) 
were dead, and some of the new ones were distasteful to him—he founded 
(December, 1783) the “Evening Club,” which met at an alehouse in Essex Street; 
there any decent person, by paying threepence, might come in and hear him talk, 
three nights a week. He invited Reynolds to join; Sir Joshua refused. Hawkins 
and others thought the new club a “degradation of those powers which had given 
delight” to more august persons. 161 

On June 3, 1784, he was well enough to journey with Boswell to Lichfield 
and Oxford. Returning to London, Boswell persuaded Reynolds and other 
friends to ask the Chancellor to provide money whereby Johnson might be 
enabled to take a trip to Italy for his health; Johnson said he would prefer a 
doubling of his pension. The Chancellor refused. On July 2 Boswell left for 
Scotland. He never saw Johnson again. 

The asthma that had been overcome returned, and dropsy was added. “My 
breath is very short,” he wrote to Boswell in November, 1784, “and the water is 


now increasing upon me.”!62 Reynolds, Burke, Langton, Fanny Burney, and 
others came to bid him a last goodbye. He wrote his will; he left £ 2,000, of 
which £ 1,500 were bequeathed to his Negro servant.!63 Several doctors treated 
him, refusing any fee. He begged them to lance his legs more deeply; they would 
not; when they were gone he plunged lancets or scissors deep into his calves, 
hoping to release more water and reduce the painful swelling; some water came, 
but also ten ounces of blood. That evening, December 13, 1784, he died. A week 
later he was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

He was the strangest figure in literary history, stranger even than Scarron or 
Pope. It is at first acquaintance hard to like him; he covered his tenderness with 
brutality, and the coarseness of his manners rivaled the propriety of his books. 
No one received so much adulation and gave so little praise. But the older we 
become, the more wisdom we find in his words. He surrounded his wisdom with 
platitudes, but he elevated platitudes to epigrams by the force or color of his 
speech. We might compare him with Socrates, who also talked at the slightest 
provocation, and is remembered for his spoken words. Both were stimulating 
gadflies, but Socrates asked questions and gave no answers, Johnson asked no 
questions and answered all. Socrates was certain about nothing, Johnson was 
certain about everything. Both appealed to science to leave the stars alone and 
study man. Socrates faced death like a philosopher and with a smile; Johnson 
faced it with religious tremors rivaling his enervating pains. 

No one now idealizes him. We can understand why the English aristocracy— 
excepting Langton and Beauclerk—avoided him and ignored his pontificate. We 
realize what a John Bull he would have been in the china shop of the nobility, or 
amid the precious bric-a-brac of Strawberry Hill. He was not designed for 
beauty, but he served to frighten some of us out of cant, hypocrisy, and gush, 
and to make us look at ourselves with fewer delusions about the nature of man or 
the ecstasies of freedom. There must have been something lovable in a man to 
whom Reynolds and Burke and Goldsmith could listen through a thousand and 
one nights, and something fascinating in one who could inspire a great 
biography, and fill its twelve hundred pages with enduring life. 


VIII. BOSWELL MORITURUS 


When the Great Bear was dead the literary flock swarmed about him to draw 
some sustenance from his corpse. Boswell himself did not hurry; he worked for 
seven years on the Life; but he issued in 1785 his Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides with Samuel Johnson; it reached a third edition in one year. Hester 
Thrale Piozzi had gathered material about Johnson’s words and ways; now, from 
these Thraliana, she compiled Anecdotes of the Late Samuel Johnson, LL.D., 
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during the Last Twenty Years of His Life (1786). The little book presented a less 
amiable picture of her guest than she had drawn day by day in her diary; 
doubtless the final letters of Johnson had left a lasting wound. 

Next in the arena—barring a dozen entries now forgotten—was The Life of 
Samuel Johnson, published in five sumptuous volumes by Sir John Hawkins in 
1787. Hawkins had had sufficient success as an attorney to be knighted (1772), 
and sufficient learning to write a good History of Music (1776). He joined with 
Johnson in organizing the Ivy Lane Club (1749), and was one of the original 
members of “the Club.” He left this after an argument with Burke, which caused 
Johnson to dub him “an unclubbable man”; but Johnson remained his friend, 
often sought his advice, and appointed him one of the executors of his will. Soon 
after Johnson’s death a group of booksellers asked Hawkins to edit an edition of 
the Doctor’s works, and to introduce it with a biography. This was criticized as 
revealing Johnson’s faults without mercy, and Boswell later questioned its 
accuracy; but “the charges against it cannot be sustained in a fair hearing.” 164 
Nearly all the faults ascribed to Johnson by Hawkins were noted by other 
contemporaries. 

Mrs. Piozzi returned to the feast with Letters to and from the Late Samuel 
Johnson (1788), all fascinating, for Johnson’s letters (except the last one to his 
lost lady) were far more humane than his speech. Meanwhile Boswell was 
laboring patiently, between lawsuits and carouses, on what he was resolved to 
make an incomparable biography. He had begun to make memoranda of 
Johnson’s conversation soon after their first meeting (1763); he planned the Life 
as early as 1772; so lengthy and laborious was this gestation. He rarely took 
notes on the spot, and he could not write shorthand; but he made it a principle to 
jot down, on returning to his room, his memory of what had happened or had 
been said. He began writing The Life of Samuel Johnson in London on July 9, 
1786. He ran about the city seeking data from Johnson’s surviving friends. 
Edmund Malone, the Shakespearean scholar, helped him to sort out his huge 
chaos of notes, and buttressed his courage when Boswell, broken down by 
dissipation, grief, and the death of his wife, seemed about to abandon himself to 
women and drink. Boswell wrote in 1789: “You cannot imagine what labor, 
what perplexity, what vexation I have endured in arranging a prodigious 
multiplicity of materials, in supplying omissions, in searching for papers buried 
in different masses, and all this besides the exertion of composing and polishing. 
Many a time have I thought of giving it up.”!6° He took from William Mason’s 
Life and Letters of Gray (1774) the idea of interspersing his hero’s letters with 
the story. He deliberately accumulated details, feeling that these would add up to 


a full and vivid picture. The fragments were woven into a chronological 
narrative and a consistent whole. 

Was he accurate? He claimed to be. “I am so nice in recording him that every 
trifle must be authentic.”!6° Where we can check his report of Johnson’s words 
with other accounts it seems factually correct, though not verbatim. A 
comparison of his Notebook with the Life shows that Boswell turned his own 
summary of Johnson’s speech into direct quotation, which he sometimes 
expanded, sometimes compressed, sometimes improved,!67 sometimes purified, 
elongating certain four-letter words to respectable proportions. Occasionally he 
omitted facts unfavorable to himself.16° He did not claim to have told the whole 
truth about Johnson,!69 but when Hannah More begged him “to mitigate some of 
Johnson’s asperities,” he replied that he “would not cut off Johnson’s claws, nor 
make a tiger a cat to please anybody.”!70 Actually he revealed his master’s faults 
as fully as others had done, but in a large perspective that reduced their 
prominence. He tried to show as much of the complete man as affection and 
decency would permit. “I am absolutely certain,” he said, “that my mode of 
biography, which gives not only a history of Johnson’s visible progress through 
the world, and of his publication, but a view of his mind in his letters and 
conversations, is the most perfect that can be conceived, and will be more of a 
Life than any work that has ever yet appeared.” !71 

At last it came from the press, in two large volumes, in May, 1791. It was not 
at once recognized as a unique treasury. Many persons resented Boswell’s 
reporting of their private conversation, not always admirable: Lady Diana 
Beauclerk was able to read how Johnson had called her a whore; Reynolds saw 
where Johnson had reproved him for drinking too much; Burke learned that 
Johnson had questioned his political integrity and had thought him capable of 
picking up a prostitute; Mrs. Piozzi and Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu winced. “Dr. 
Blagden,” wrote Horace Walpole, “says justly that it is a new kind of libel, by 
which you may abuse anybody by saying some dead person said so and so of 
somebody alive.’’!”2 Others found the detail excessive, many letters trivial, 
some pages dull. Only gradually did England realize that Boswell had achieved a 
masterpiece, and had given some nobility to his life. 

His father had died in 1782, leaving him Laird of Auchinleck with an income 
of £ 1,600 a year. He proved to be a kindly master, but he was too accustomed to 
city life to remain long in Auchinleck. In 1786 he was admitted to the English 
bar, and thereafter he spent most of his time in London. Reynolds portrayed him 
in that year—confident and insolent, with a nose fit to ferret out any secret. At 
times his wife accompanied him to London, but usually she lived at Auchinleck. 
There she died in 1789, aged fifty-one, worn out by the care she had given 


Boswell and his children. He survived her by six years—years of deepening 
degradation. He tried again and again to overcome his need for liquor, but failed. 
He died in London May 19, 1795, aged fifty-six, and his body was taken to 
Auchinleck for burial. His sins are at present in the public mind, but we shall 
forget them when we read again the greatest of all biographies. 


Looking back over this eighteenth century in English literature, we perceive 
that it was above all a century of prose, from Addison, Swift, and Defoe to 
Sterne, Gibbon, and Johnson, just as the seventeenth century was an age of 
poetry, from Hamlet and Donne to Dryden and Paradise Lost. The rise of 
science and philosophy, the decline of religion and mystery, the revival of 
classic unities and restraints, had chilled the warmth and clogged the flow of 
imagination and aspiration; and the triumph of reason was the defeat of poetry, 
in France as well as in England. Nevertheless the vitality and versatility of 
England’s prose literature in the eighteenth century amply compensated for the 
frigid formality prevailing in its verse. Through Richardson and Fielding the 
novel, which had been, before them, an episodic concatenation of picaresque 
adventures, became a description and criticism of life, a study of manners, 
morals, and character, more illuminating than the records of the historians, who 
lost the people in the state. And what literary influence could equal, in that age, 
the effect of Richardson on Prévost, Rousseau, Diderot, and Goethe? 

If the literature of England in the eighteenth century could not equal that of 
the seventeenth, or match the Elizabethan flight, the total life of England 
recovered its upward swing after the failure of national courage and policy in the 
Restoration. Not since the defeat of the Armada had England felt such a surge of 
enterprise and politics; the years from the rise of Chatham to the death of his son 
saw the Industrial Revolution put England far ahead of its rivals in economic 
inventiveness and power, and saw the English Parliament conquering continents 
while checking its kings. Now the immense British Empire was built, now the 
halls of the House of Commons rang with such eloquence as Europe had not 
heard since Cicero. Now, while France bankrupted itself to free America, and 
decapitated itself to realize its dreams, England brought all its resources of mind 
and will to evolve without revolution, and enter the nineteenth century, in 
economy and statesmanship, victorious and supreme. 


I. Cham meant khan . The phrase was apparently first used by Smollett in a letter to Wilkes, March 16, 
1759. 


BOOK VII 


THE COLLAPSE OF FEUDAL FRANCE 


1774-89 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
The Final Glory 


1774-83 


I. THE HEIRS TO THE THRONE: 1754-74 


Louts xvi was the third son of the Dauphin Louis de France, who was the only 
legitimate son of Louis XV. The Dauphin was called Louis the Fat, for he liked 
to eat. He tried to overcome his obesity by hunting, swimming, felling trees, 
sawing wood, and busying himself with manual arts.! He retained through life 
his reverence for the Church; his dearest friends were priests, and he was deeply 
ashamed of his father’s adulteries. He read much, including Montesquieu and 
Rousseau; he adopted the view that “the monarch is nothing but the steward of 
the state’s revenues”;2 he denied himself a trip through France because “my 
whole person is not worth what it would cost the poor people.” It is remarkable 
how much of his character, habits, and ideas passed down to Louis XVI. 

His wife, Marie-Joséphe of Saxony, virtuous and strong, bore him eight 
children, including Louis-Joseph, Duc de Bourgogne, who was killed by an 
accident in 1761; Louis-Auguste, Duc de Berry, born on August 23, 1754, who 
was to be Louis XVI; Louis-Stanislas, Comte de Provence, born in 1755, who 
was to be Louis XVIII; and Charles-Philippe, Comte d’Artois, born in 1757, 
who was to be Charles X. When their father died, in 1765, Louis-Auguste, aged 
eleven, became heir to the throne. 

He was a sickly child, timid and shy, but years of country life and simple food 
gave him health and strength. Like his father he was good rather than bright. He 
envied the superior cleverness of his brothers, who quite ignored his seniority. 
Too modest to fight back, he absorbed himself in sports and crafts. He learned to 
shoot with perfect accuracy, and to rival workingmen in using his hands and 
tools. He admired the skills of the artisans who served the court; he liked to talk 
and work with them, and he took on something of their manners and speech. But 
also he loved books. He developed a special fondness for Fénelon; at the age of 
twelve he installed a printing press in the palace at Versailles, and, with the help 
of his brothers (then nine and eleven), he set the type for a little volume which 
he published in 1766 as Maximes morales et politiques tirées de Télémaque. His 
grandfather did not like the maxims. “Look at that big boy,” said Louis XV. “He 


will be the ruin of France and of himself, but at any rate I shall not live to see 
it. @ 

How could this princely workingman be transformed into a king? Could a 
stimulating mate be found to give him courage and pride, and to bear him future 
Bourbons? The present ruler was too busy with Mme. du Barry to attend to this 
matter; but Choiseul, minister for foreign affairs, remembered his days at the 
court of Vienna, and a lively archduchess, Maria Antonia Josepha, then (1758) 
three years old; perhaps her marriage with Louis-Auguste would give new life to 
that Austrian alliance which had been weakened by France’s separate peace with 
England (1762). Prince von Kaunitz had confided similar ideas to Count 
Florimund Mercy d’Argentau, a Liége aristocrat of great wealth and good heart, 
who was Austrian ambassador at Versailles. Louis XV took their concerted 
advice, and sent (1769) a formal request to Maria Theresa asking the hand of 
Maria Antonia for Louis-Auguste. The Empress was happy to sanction a union 
which she too had long ago designed. The Dauphin, who had not been consulted 
in the matter, obediently accepted the choice made for him. When he was told 
that his fiancée was a beautiful princess, he said quietly, “If only she has good 
qualities.”5 

She was born in Vienna November 2, 1755. She was not a pretty child; her 
forehead was too high, her nose was too long and sharp, her teeth were irregular, 
her lower lip was too full. But she soon knew that her blood was royal; she 
learned to walk like a destined queen, and nature, with the mysterious fluids of 
puberty, refashioned her winsomely until, with silken blond hair, and 
complexion “of lilies and roses,”® and sparkling, playful blue eyes, and a 
“Grecian neck,” she became, if not a morsel for a king, at least a dainty for a 
dauphin. Three of her five older sisters had been maneuvered by the Empress 
into cozy berths: Maria Christina had married Prince Albert of Saxony, who 
became duke of Saxe-Teschen; Maria Amalia had married Ferdinand, duke of 
Parma; Maria Carolina had become queen of Naples. Brother Joseph was co- 
emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, and brother Leopold was grand duke of 
Tuscany. There was nothing left for Maria Antonia but to become queen of 
France. 

As the youngest of Maria Theresa’s surviving children, she had been 
somewhat neglected. At thirteen she had learned some Italian, but she could 
write neither German nor French correctly, she knew almost nothing of history, 
and, though Gluck was her teacher, she had made only modest progress in 
music. When Louis XV decided to accept her as a granddaughter he insisted that 
she be inoculated against smallpox, and he sent the Abbé Vermond to accelerate 
her education. Vermond reported that “her character, her heart are excellent,” 


and “she is more intelligent than has been generally supposed,” but “she is rather 
lazy and extremely frivolous, and hard to teach. ... She would learn only so long 
as she was being amused.”” But she loved to dance, and to romp in the woods 
with her dogs. 

The careworn Empress knew that she was entrusting the fate of the alliance to 
hands too frail for such a responsibility. For two months before the contemplated 
marriage she had Maria Antonia sleep in the same room with her, so that in the 
intimacy of their nights she might instill into her daughter something of the 
wisdom of life and the art of royalty. She drew up for her a list of regulations to 
guide her conduct in morals and politics. She wrote to Louis XV asking his 
indulgence for the shortcomings of the immature bride she was sending to his 
grandson. To the Dauphin she addressed a letter warm with a mother’s solicitude 
and fears: 


As she has been my delight, so I hope she will be your happiness. I have brought her up for this, 
because for a long time I have foreseen that she would share your destiny. I have inspired in her a 
love for her duties to you, a tender attachment, and the ability to know and practice the means of 
pleasing you. ... My daughter will love you, I am sure of it, because I know her. ... Adieu, my dear 
Dauphin; be happy, make her happy... I am all bathed in tears. ... Your tender mother.® 


On April 19, 1770, in the Church of the Augustines at Vienna, the radiant, 
thoughtless girl, aged fourteen, was married by proxy to Louis-Auguste of 
France; her brother Ferdinand took the Dauphin’s place. Two days later a long 
cavalcade of fifty-seven carriages and 366 horses led the Dauphine past the 
Palace of Schénbrunn, and the Empress bade her a last goodbye. “Be so good to 
the French,” she whispered, “that they can say that I have sent them an angel.”9 
The cortege included 132 persons—ladies in waiting, hairdressers, dressmakers, 
pages, chaplains, surgeons, apothecaries, cooks, servants, and thirty-five men to 
take care of the horses, which were changed four or five times a day on the long 
journey to Paris. In sixteen days the procession reached Kehl, on the Rhine 
opposite Strasbourg. On an island in the river Maria changed her Austrian attire 
for French garments; her Austrian attendants left her to return to Vienna, and 
were replaced by an entourage of French ladies and servants; henceforth Maria 
Antonia was Marie Antoinette. After much ceremony she was brought into 
Strasbourg while cannon pealed and church bells rang and all the people 
cheered. She wept and smiled and went through the long ritual patiently. When 
the burgomaster began a speech in German she interrupted him: “Do not speak 
German, gentlemen; from today I understand no language but French.” Having 
allowed her a day of rest, the pageant began its transit of France. 


It had been arranged that the King and the Dauphin, with much of the court, 
should go to Compiégne, fifty-two miles northeast of Paris, to meet the 
Dauphine’s cortege. This arrived on May 14. The bride leaped from her coach, 
ran to Louis XV, bowed to the ground, and remained so till the King raised her 
and put her at her ease with a gracious remark: “You are already a member of 
the family, madame, for your mother has the soul of Louis XIV.”!0 After kissing 
her on both cheeks he introduced the Dauphin, who did likewise but with 
perhaps less relish. On May 15 the combined processions started for Versailles. 
There, on May 16, 1770, an official marriage confirmed the proxy wedding of a 
month before. That night there was a great feast in the new opera house. The 
King warned Louis-Auguste that he was eating too much. The Dauphin replied, 
“T always sleep better after a good supper.”!! He did, falling asleep soon after 
entering the marriage bed. 

He slept with the same readiness on successive nights, and on successive 
mornings he rose early to go hunting. Mercy d’Argentau suggested that the 
recent rapid growth of Louis-Auguste had retarded his sexual development, and 
that there was nothing to do but wait. Maria Theresa, informed of the situation, 
wrote to her daughter: “You are both so young! As far as your health is 
concerned it is all for the best. You will both gain strength.”!2 Some of the 
Dauphin’s physicians made matters worse by telling him that exercise and good 
meals would stimulate amorous development; on the contrary, they made him 
stouter and sleepier. Finally, late in 1770, the Dauphin tried to consummate the 
marriage, but failed; the only result was a disenchanting pain. The Count of 
Aranda, the Spanish ambassador, reported to his King: “They say that an 
impediment under the foreskin makes the attempt at coitus too painful,” or “that 
the foreskin is so thick that it cannot expand with the elasticity necessary to an 
erection.”!3 Surgeons offered to remove the difficulty by an operation akin to 
circumcision, but the Dauphin refused.!4 He made repeated attempts, with no 
effect but to agitate and humiliate himself and his wife. This situation continued 
till 1777. The sense of his marital deficiency deepened the Dauphin’s feeling of 
inferiority, and may have shared in making him so hesitating and diffident a 
king. 

Probably those seven years of marital frustration affected the character and 
conduct of Marie Antoinette. She knew that the men and women of the court 
made merciless fun of her misfortune, and that most of France, not knowing the 
cause, charged her with barrenness. She consoled herself with trips to the opera 
or the theater in Paris, and indulged herself in costly extravagance of dress. She 
rebelled against frequent mingling with the court, with all its ceremony and 
protocol; she preferred intimate friendships with sympathetic souls like the 


Princesse de Lamballe. For a long time she refused to speak to Mme. du Barry, 
whether through distaste for her morals or through envy that another woman 
should be so competently loved and so influential with the King. 

On May 10, 1774, Louis XV died. The courtiers rushed to the apartments of 
the Dauphin. They found him and the Dauphine on their knees weeping and 
praying. “O God,” the nineteen-year-old youth cried, “protect us! We are too 
young to rule!” And to a friend he said, “What a burden! I have learned nothing. 
It seems that the universe will fall upon me.”!5 All day long, through Versailles 
and Paris, and then as far in France as the news was carried, men, women, and 
children cried joyfully, “Le Roi est mort, vive le Roi!” Some hopeful Parisian 
inscribed upon a statue of Henry IV the word Resurrexit;/© the great King had 
risen from the dead to rescue France again from chaos, corruption, bankruptcy, 
and defeat. 


I. THE GOVERNMENT 


What was wrong with the government? It was not as despotic as Prussia’s, 
not as corrupt as England’s; its bureaucracy and provincial administration 
contained some good and many able men. Nevertheless the Bourbon monarchy 
had failed to keep up with the economic and intellectual development of the 
people. Revolution came to France sooner than elsewhere because the middle 
classes had reached a higher stage of intelligence than in any other contemporary 
nation, and the alert and aroused mind of her citizenry made sharper demands 
upon the state than any government of the time had to meet. 

Frederick II and Joseph II, devotees of philosophy and absolute monarchy, 
had brought into the political management of Prussia and Austria a degree of 
order and competence not then present in a France that loved a Latin laxity and 
ease. “Confusion and chaos reigned everywhere.”!” At Versailles the King’s 
Council conflicted in jurisdiction with the departmental ministers, who 
conflicted with one another because their functions overlapped, because they 
competed for the same public funds, and because no authority was superimposed 
to bring their policies into accord. The nation was divided in one way (bailliages 
or sénéchaussées) for the judiciary; in another (généralités) for finance, in 
another (gouvernements) for the army, in another (paroisses and provinces) for 
the Church. In each généralité the intendant conflicted with the governor and the 
regional parlement. Throughout France the interests of rural producers conflicted 
with those of urban consumers, the rich conflicted with the poor, the nobles with 
the bourgeoisie, the parlements with the king. A unifying cause and a 
commanding will were needed; the cause did not come till 1792, the will not till 
1799. 


One of the worst aspects of French life was the law, and yet one of the best 
was the judiciary. South France kept Roman law, north France kept common and 
feudal law. “Justice,” said de Tocqueville, was “complicated, costly, and slow” !8 
—though this is a universal plaint. Prisons were filthy, punishments were 
barbarous; judicial torture was still allowed in 1774. The judges were 
irremovable, usually unbribable and just; Sir Henry Maine thought that the 
jurists of France, “in all the qualities of the advocate, the judge, and the 
legislator, far excelled their compeers throughout Europe.”!9 They held their 
office for life, and were entitled to transmit it to a son. The ablest among them 
found their way into the regional parlements, and the most wealthy and 
influential were chosen to the Parlement of Paris. By 1774 the “nobility of the 
robe”—the hereditary magistrates—had come to consider itself only slightly 
below the “nobility of the sword” in dignity and deserts. It admitted to the 
parlements only persons born into one or the other of the two aristocracies. 

Montesquieu had argued that “intermediate bodies” between the king and the 
people would be useful brakes on autocratic power; he had specified the landed 
nobility and the magistracy as two such powers. In order to serve this braking 
function the parlements claimed authority to ratify (régistrer) or reject any royal 
decree as in their judgment it accorded or conflicted with established laws and 
rights. Several provincial parlements, especially those of Grenoble, Rouen, and 
Rennes, voiced semidemocratic doctrines, sometimes with Rousseauian phrases 
about “the general will” and “the free consent of the nation”; so the Parlement of 
Rennes in 1788 proclaimed “that man is born free, that originally men are 
equal,” and “that these truths have no need of proof.”29 Generally, however, the 
parlements were strong defenders of class distinctions and privileges. Their 
contests with the royal power shared in preparing the Revolution, but as this 
approached they sided with the Old Regime, and fell with its fall. 

Theoretically the royal power was absolute. By Bourbon tradition the king 
was the sole legislator, the chief executive, and the supreme court. He could 
have any person in France arrested and indefinitely confined without giving a 
reason or allowing a trial; even the kindly Louis XVI sent out such lettres de 
cachet. The King had inherited a costly establishment, which considered itself 
indispensable to the administration and prestige of the government. In 1774 the 
court at Versailles included the royal family and 886 noblemen, with their wives 
and children; add 295 cooks, fifty-six hunters, forty-seven musicians, eight 
architects, sundry secretaries, chaplains, physicians, couriers, guards ... ; 
altogether some six thousand persons, with ten thousand soldiers stationed 
nearby. Each member of the royal family had his or her separate court; so did 
some special nobles, like the Princes de Condé and de Conti and the Ducs 
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d’Orléans and de Bourbon. The King maintained several palaces—at Versailles, 
Marly, La Muette, Meudon, Choisy, St.-Hubert, St.-Germain, Fontainebleau, 
Compiégne, and Rambouillet. It was customary for him to move from palace to 
palace, with parts of the court following him and requiring to be housed and fed. 
The expenses of the King’s table in 1780 ran to 3,660,491 livres.21 

The salaries of court officials were moderate, but the perquisites were elastic; 
so M. Augeard, a secretary in one of the ministries, was paid only nine hundred 
livres a year, but admitted that the post netted him 200,000 livres annually. A 
hundred sinecures brought the courtiers money while subordinates did the work; 
M. Machault received eighteen thousand livres for signing his name twice a 
year.22, A hundred pensions totaling 28,000,000 livres annually went to 
persuasive nobles or their protégés.25 A hundred intrigues were carried on to 
determine who should receive the careless bounty of the King. He was expected 
to relieve old titled families fallen into straitened finances, and to provide 
dowries for noble daughters on their marriage. Each of Louis XV’s surviving 
children received approximately 150,000 livres per year. Each minister of state 
was paid up to 150,000 livres as annual salary, for he was expected to entertain 
expansively. All this prodigality, these pensions, gifts, salaries, and sinecures 
were paid out of revenues drawn from the economic life of the nation. In sum the 
court cost France fifty million livres a year—a tenth of the total income of the 
government.24 


III. THE VIRGIN QUEEN 


Marie Antoinette was the most extravagant member of the court. Attached to 
an impotent husband, cheated of romance, indulging in no liaisons, she amused 
herself, till 1778, with costly dresses, gems, and palaces, with operas, plays, and 
balls. She lost fortunes in gambling, and gave fortunes to favorites in reckless 
generosity. She spent 252,000 livres on her wardrobe in one year (1783).2° 
Designers brought her fancy garments named “Indiscreet Pleasures,” “Stifled 
Signs,” or “Masked Desires.”26 Hairdressers worked for hours over her head, 
training her hair to such heights that her chin seemed to be the mean point of her 
height; this haute coiffure, like almost everything about her, set a fashion for the 
ladies of the court, then of Paris, then of the provincial capitals. 

Her longing for jewelry became almost a mania. In 1774 she bought from 
Bohmer, official jeweler to the Crown, gems valued at 360,000 livres.27 Louis 
XVI gave her a set of rubies, diamonds, and bracelets costing 200,000 livres.28 
In 1776 Mercy d’ Argentau wrote to Maria Theresa: 


Although the King has given the Queen, on various occasions, more than 100,000 écus’ worth of 
diamonds, and although her Majesty already has a prodigious collection, she nevertheless resolved 
to acquire ... chandelier earrings from Bohmer. I did not conceal from her Majesty that under 
present economic conditions it would have been wiser to avoid such a tremendous expenditure, but 
she could not resist—although she handled the purchase carefully, keeping it a secret from the 
King.29 


Maria Theresa sent her daughter a stern reproof; the Queen compromised by 
wearing her jewelry only on state occasions; but the public never forgave her 
this intemperate expenditure of its taxes, and later it would believe the story that 
she had agreed to buy the famous diamond necklace. 

The King indulged his wife in her foibles because he admired and loved her, 
and because he was grateful for her patience with his impotence. He paid her 
gambling debts out of his own purse. He encouraged her trips to the Paris opera, 
though he knew that her gaiety in public disturbed a people accustomed to royal 
dignity and reserve. The government paid for three theatrical performances, two 
balls, two formal suppers almost every week at court; in addition the Queen 
attended masked balls in Paris or in private homes. These years, 1774-77, were a 
period of what her mother frankly called dissipation. Deriving nothing but 
aroused and unsatisfied passion from her husband’s nocturnal approaches, the 
Queen encouraged him to go to sleep early (sometimes setting the clock ahead to 
advance his retirement), so that she could join her friends in games that might 
last all night. She took no interest in literature, little in art, more in drama and 
music; she sang and acted well, played the harp, and performed some Mozart 
sonatas on the clavichord.29 

In all these faults only one was fundamental—a thoughtless extravagance 
derived from boredom and frustration, and from a childhood and youth 
accustomed to riches and ignorant of poverty. The Prince de Ligne (who may 
have been more of a gentleman than an historian) claimed that she soon outgrew 
her love of costly raiment, that her gambling losses were exaggerated, and that 
her debts were due as much to unwise generosity as to reckless expenditure.3! 
The court and the salons were hostile to her as an Austrian; the alliance with 
Austria had never been popular; Marie Antoinette, called “L’Autrichienne,” 
personified that alliance, and was suspected, with some reason, of favoring 
Austrian interests, sometimes at the cost of France. Even so, her youthful 
vitality, her gaiety and kindliness, won many hearts. Mme. Vigée-Lebrun, many 
months pregnant, came to paint her portrait (1779); while at work the artist 
dropped some tubes of color; the Queen at once told her not to stoop, for “you 
are too far along,” and herself picked up the tubes.°2 Antoinette was usually 
considerate, but occasionally, in her thoughtless merriment, she made fun of 


other people’s mannerisms or defects. And she responded too readily to every 
appeal; “she did not yet know the danger of yielding to every gracious 
impulse.”33 

So vivacious a creature, to whom life and movement were synonyms, was not 
made for the slow and careful pace of court etiquette. Soon she rebelled against 
it, and sought simplicity and ease in and around the Petit Trianon, a mile from 
the Palace of Versailles. In 1778 Louis XVI offered the Queen undisputed 
possession of this trysting place; there she might retire with her intimates, and 
Louis promised that he would not intrude upon them except by invitation. As 
there were only eight rooms in the building, the Queen had some cottages built 
near it for her friends. She had the surrounding gardens designed in the “natural” 
style—with winding paths, varied trees, surprises, and a brook, and for this she 
had water piped in from Marly at great cost. To complete the illusion of a 
Rousseauian return to nature, she had eight small farms set up in the adjoining 
park, each with its rustic cottage, peasant family, dung heap, and cows. There 
she dressed like a shepherdess in white gown, gauze kerchief, and straw hat, and 
loved to see milk coaxed from choice udders into vessels of Sévres porcelain. 
Within the Petit Trianon she and her friends played music or games, and on the 
lawn they gave banquets to the King or to distinguished visitors. There, as well 
as in the royal palace, the Queen staged dramas, in some of which she played 
major roles-Suzanne in Le Manage de Figaro, Colette in Le Devin du village, 
delighting the King with her versatility and charm. 

Fearing scandal if she mingled too freely with men, she formed with women 
some friendships so close that scandal took another line. First came Marie- 
Thérése de Savoie-Carignan, Princesse de Lamballe, gentle, sad, and frail. 
Twenty-one, she was already two years a widow. Her husband, son of Louis 
XIV’s grandson the Duc de Penthiévre, went off to mistresses or prostitutes soon 
after his marriage; he contracted syphilis and died of it after confessing his sins 
to his wife in revolting detail. She never recovered from the long ordeal of that 
marriage; she suffered from nervous convulsions and fainting spells until, in 
1792, she was torn to pieces by a Revolutionary mob. Marie Antoinette first took 
to her out of pity, then learned to love her fervently, seeing her every day, 
writing to her letters of endearment sometimes twice a day. In October, 1775, 
she made the Princess superintendent of the Queen’s Household, and persuaded 
the King, over Turgot’s protests, to pay her a yearly salary of 150,000 livres. 
Moreover, the Princess had relatives and friends, who begged her to use her 
influence with the Queen, and through her with the King, to obtain posts or gifts. 
Antoinette, after a year, let her love fade, and took another friend. 


Yolande de Polastron, wife of Comte Jules de Polignac, was of ancient family 
and straitened means; pretty, petite, natural; no one would, seeing her, suspect 
her of such financial voracity that Turgot despaired of balancing the budget 
while the Queen found pleasure in her witty company. When the Countess 
neared childbirth the Queen persuaded her to move to La Muette, a royal villa 
near the Versailles Palace; there she visited her daily, almost always bearing 
gifts. When the Comtesse became a mother nothing could be refused her: 
400,000 livres to settle her debts, a dowry of 800,000 livres for her daughter, an 
embassy for her father, money, jewels, furs, works of art for herself, and finally 
(1780) a dukedom and the estate of Bitche—for the Count longed to be a duke. 
At last Mercy d’Argentau informed the Queen that she was being exploited, and 
that the new Duchess did not return her devotion. He proposed, and the Queen 
accepted, as a test, that she ask Mme. de Polignac to dismiss from her entourage 
the Comte de Vaudreuil, who was distasteful to Antoinette; Madame refused, 
and Marie tured to other friendships. The Polignacs joined her enemies, and 
became a source of the slanders with which the court and the pamphleteers 
besmirched the name of the Queen. 

Almost everything that she did made her enemies. The courtiers regretted the 
gifts she gave to her favorites, since this meant less for themselves. They 
complained that she so often absented herself from court functions that these lost 
glamour and attendance. Many who had condemned the costly wardrobe of her 
earlier years now censured her for setting a new fashion of simplicity in dress; 
the silk merchants of Lyons and the couturiers of Paris would be ruined.34 She 
had induced the King to dismiss the Duc d’Aiguillon (1775), who had led the 
supporters of Mme. du Barry; the Duke had many sympathizers, and these 
formed another nucleus of foes. After 1776 the Paris pamphleteers—many of 
whom received material and money from members of the court?°-—engaged in a 
campaign of merciless vituperation against the Queen.3° Some writers described 
her as the mistress, at one time or another, of every available male at 
Versailles.3”7 “How many times,” asked a pamphlet entitled A Reprimand to the 
Queen, “have you left the nuptial bed and the caresses of your husband to 
abandon yourself to bacchantes or satyrs, and to become one with them through 
their brutal pleasures?”?8 Another pamphlet illustrated her extravagance by 
describing a wall in the Petit Trianon as covered with diamonds.°9 Rumor 
accused her of saying, during the bread riots of 1788, “If they have no bread let 
them eat cake”; historians agree that she was never guilty of that heartless 
remark;49 on the contrary, she contributed abundantly from her own purse to 
public relief. Even more cruel was the general opinion, among the populace, that 


she was barren. Mme. Campan, first lady of the bedchamber to the Queen, 
relates: 


When in 1777 a son was bom to the Comte d’ Artois, the market women and fishwives, asserting 
their prerogative to enter the royal palace at times of royal births, followed the Queen to the very 
door of her apartments, shouting in the coarsest and most vulgar terms that it was up to her, not to 
her sister-in-law, to provide heirs to the French crown. The Queen hurried to close the door upon 
these licentious harridans, and closeted herself in her room with me to weep over her plight.41 


How could she explain to the people that the King was impotent? 

France waited for the Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire to come and clear 
this impasse. In April, 1777, Joseph II arrived at Versailles under the pseudonym 
of Count von Falkenstein. He fell in love with the Queen. “If you were not my 
sister,” he told her, “I should not hesitate to marry again in order to have such a 
charming companion.”42 And to their brother Leopold he wrote: 


I have spent hour after hour with her, and not noticed their passing. ... She is a charming and 
honorable woman, somewhat young, a little thoughtless, but essentially decent and virtuous. ... She 
also has spirit and a keenness which surprised me. Her first reaction is always correct; if she would 
only act according to it, ... and pay less attention to the gossips, ... she would be perfect. She has a 
strong desire for pleasure, and since her tastes are known, advantage is taken of her weakness. . . . 

But she thinks only of her own pleasure, has no love for the King, and is drunk with the 
extravagance of this country. ... She drives the King by force to the things he does not wish to do.... 
In short, she does not fulfill the duties of either a wife or a queen.43 


She explained why she and the King slept in separate rooms; he wished to go 
to sleep early, and they both found it wise to avoid sexual excitement. Joseph 
visited the King, and liked him well. “This man,” he wrote to Leopold, “is a little 
weak, but not an imbecile. He has ideas and a sound judgment, but his mind and 
body are apathetic. He converses reasonably, but he has no wish to learn, and no 
curiosity; ... in fact the fiat lux has not yet come; the matter is still without 
form.”44 The Emperor talked to Louis as no one had dared speak to him; he 
pointed out that the impediment in the royal prepuce could be removed by a 
simple, though painful, operation, and that the King owed it to his country to 
have children. Louis promised to submit to the knife. 

Before leaving Versailles Joseph wrote a sheet of “Instructions” for the 
Queen. It is a remarkable document: 


You are getting older, and no longer have youth as an excuse. What will become of you if you 
delay any longer [to reform]? ... When the King caresses you, when he speaks to you, do you not 
show irritation, even repugnance? Have you ever thought what effect your intimacies and 
friendships ... must have on the public? ... Have you weighed the terrible consequences of games of 
chance, the company they bring together and the tone they set? .. . 


And of her fondness for the masked balls in Paris: 


Why mingle with a crowd of libertines, prostitutes, and strangers, listening to their remarks, and 
perhaps making similar ones? How indecent! ... The King is left alone all night at Versailles, and 
you mix in society and mingle with the riffraff of Paris! ... I really tremble for your happiness, for it 
cannot turn out well in the long run, and there will be a cruel revolution [une révolution cruelle] 
unless you take steps against it.45 


The Queen was moved by his reproaches. After he had gone she wrote to her 
mother: “The Emperor’s departure has left a gap I cannot fill. I was so happy 
during that short time that now it all seems like a dream. But what will never be 
a dream for me is all the good counsel ... he gave me, which is engraved in my 
heart forever.”46 What really reformed her was not advice but motherhood. For 
Louis, in that summer of 1777, submitted, apparently without anesthetic of any 
kind, to an operation which proved completely successful. He celebrated his 
twenty-third birthday (August 23, 1777) by at last consummating his marriage. 
He was proud and happy. “I very much enjoy this pleasure,” he confided to one 
of his maiden aunts, “and I am sorry to have been deprived of it for so long.”’47 
However, it was not till April, 1778, that the Queen became pregnant. She 
announced this to the King in her frolicsome way: “Sire, I have come to 
complain that one of your subjects has been so bold as to kick me in the belly.”’48 
When Louis caught her meaning he clasped her in his arms. Now more than ever 
he indulged her whims and granted her requests. Ten times a day he visited her 
apartments for the latest communiqué on the progress of the expected heir. And 
Marie Antoinette, undergoing a mysterious transformation of body and soul, told 
the King, “Henceforth I want to live otherwise than before. 1 want to live as a 
mother, nurse my own child, and devote myself to its education.”49 

After grievous suffering, made worse by a clumsy accoucheur, the Queen 
gave birth, December 19, 1778. The parents regretted that the child was a girl, 
but the King was happy that the gates of life had been opened, and confident that 
a son would come forth in time. The young mother rejoiced that at last she had 
been fulfilled. To Maria Theresa (now entering her final year) she wrote in 1779: 
“Dear Mamma may be very satisfied as to my con-’ duct. If I was formerly to 
blame, it was because I was childish and giddy. Now, however, I am much more 
sensible, and I am very well aware what my duty is.”°° Neither the court nor the 
populace believed it, but “it is an accepted fact,’ wrote the Comte de Ségur, 
“that after the birth of her first child she gradually began to lead a more regular 
existence, and to occupy herself seriously. She is more careful to avoid anything 
that might give rise to scandal. Her gay parties are less frequent, less lively. ... 
Extravagance gives place to simplicity; sumptuous robes are replaced by little 


linen frocks.”°5! It was part of Marie Antoinette’s long punishment that the 
people of France would not realize that the spoiled and reckless girl had become 
a tender and conscientious mother. Nothing is lost, but everything has to be paid 
for. 

She knew that French law excluded women from the throne. She welcomed a 
second pregnancy, and prayed for a son; but she suffered a miscarriage so 
agonizing that she lost most of her hair.°? She tried again, and on October 22, 
1781, she gave birth to a boy, who was named Louis-Joseph-Xavier. Cynics 
questioned the child’s paternity, but the happy King ignored them. “My son the 
Dauphin!” he cried. “My son!” 


IV. LE ROI BONHOMME *°2 


Except in age Louis was everything that his wife was not. She was graceful, 
agile, mobile, playful, impulsive, effervescent, frivolous, extravagant, self- 
assertive, proud, always a queen; he was clumsy, inert, hesitant, serious, quiet, 
industrious, thrifty, modest, diffident, every inch not a king. He loved the day, 
his work, and the hunt; she loved the night, the card table, and the dance. And 
yet, after those early tentative years, it was not an unhappy marriage; the Queen 
was faithful, the King was fond, and when grief came it made them firmly one. 

His features were regular; he might Have been handsome if he had controlled 
his weight. He was tall, and might have been royal had he not walked with 
swinging shoulders and heavy tread. His eyesight was poor, which contributed to 
his awkwardness. His hair was seldom in order; “his person was greatly 
neglected,” reported Mme. Campan.°4 He was muscular and strong; he lifted one 
of his pages with one arm. He ate avidly. He drank moderately, but sometimes 
became drunk with food, and had to be helped to his bed.5° He had few passions, 
few ecstasies of pleasure, few extremes of pain. 

He was ill at ease with the Frenchmen who surrounded him, and who were 
trained in alertness of mind and witty readiness of speech; however, in private 
converse, he impressed men like Joseph II with his wide knowledge and sane 
judgment. Hear Prince Henry of Prussia, brother to Frederick the Great: 


The King surprised me.... I had been told that his education had been neglected, that he knew 
nothing, had little spirit. I was astonished, in talking with him, to see that he knew geography very 
well, that he had sound ideas in politics, that the happiness of his people was always in his thoughts, 
and that he was full of good sense, which is worth more in a prince than a brilliant intellect; but he 
distrusted himself too much.°® 


Louis had a good library, and used it. He read and in part translated Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,°7 but he put it aside when he perceived 


its anti-Christian tendency. He read and reread Clarendon’s History of the 
Rebellion, as if in premonition that he would repeat the fate of Charles I. “Had I 
been in his place,” he said, “I should never have drawn the sword against my 
people.”58 For the guidance of La Pérouse’s Pacific expedition (1785) he 
composed detailed instructions which his ministers ascribed to the savants of the 
Académie des Sciences.°9 He kept in close touch with the various ministries, 
especially on foreign affairs. Washington and Franklin admired his judgment.®° 
His weaknesses were rather of will than of mind, and may have been allied to his 
heaviness of diet and flesh. Basic was his incapacity to resist persuasion, or to 
conclude from reflection to action. He himself practiced economy, but he was 
too amiable to force it upon others, and he signed away hundreds of thousands of 
francs at the behest of his wife. 

He had no lack of virtues. He took no mistress, and he was faithful in 
friendship, perhaps except with Turgot. “It is quite probable that, next to Turgot, 
he is the man of his day who loved the people most.”6! On the day of his 
accession he bade the Controller General of Finance distribute 200,000 francs 
among the poor, and he added, “If, considering the needs of the state, you find 
this too much, you will take it out of my pension.”62 He forbade collection of the 
“coronation tax” which made the beginning of a reign a new burden for the 
nation. In 1784, when Paris was suffering from inundations and epidemics, he 
allotted three million francs for public aid. During a severe winter he allowed the 
poor, day after day, to invade his kitchen and help themselves. He was a 
Christian in title, in fact, and in observance; he followed all the ritual and 
regulations of the Church scrupulously; and though he loved food, he kept all the 
fasts of Lent. He was religious without fanaticism or display; it was he, orthodox 
and pious, who gave civil rights to the Protestants of France. He tried to 
reconcile Christianity with government, which is the most difficult thing in the 
world. 

Despite his love of simplicity he had to live externally like a king: to go 
through the formal levee, let himself be dressed by pages and courtiers, recite his 
morning prayers in their presence, give audience, preside in council, issue edicts, 
attend dinners, receptions, balls—though he did not dance. But so far as his 
position and appetite allowed, he lived like any good citizen. He agreed with 
Rousseau that every man should learn a manual craft; he learned several, from 
lockmaking to masonry. Mme. Campan tells us that “he admitted into his private 
apartment a common locksmith, with whom he made keys and locks; and his 
hands, blackened by that sort of work, were often, in my presence, the subject of 
remonstrances, and even sharp reproaches, from the Queen.”©63 He was 
fascinated by all that concerned construction; he helped the palace workingmen 


to move materials, girders, paving blocks. He liked to make repairs in his 
apartment with his own hands; he was a good middle-class husband. One of his 
rooms contained geographical paraphernalia, globes, maps—some of which he 
had drawn himself; another held instruments for working in wood; another was 
equipped with a forge, anvils, and a great variety of iron tools. He labored for 
months to manufacture a giant clock that would record months, phases of the 
moon, seasons, and years. Several rooms were occupied by his library. 

France loved him, even to his death and beyond, for it was Paris, not France, 
that guillotined him in 1793. In those early years the acclaim was almost 
universal. “You have a very good king,” wrote Frederick the Great to 
d’Alembert, “and I congratulate you with all my heart. A king who is wise and 
virtuous is more to be feared by his rivals than a prince who has only courage.” 
And d’Alembert replied: “He loves goodness, justice, economy, and peace. ... 
He is just what we ought to desire as our king, if a propitious fate had not given 
him to us.”64 Voltaire concurred: “All that Louis has done since his accession 
has endeared him to France.”65 Goethe in old age recalled the auspicious 
beginning: 


In France a new and benevolent sovereign evinced the best intentions of devoting himself to the 
removal of so many abuses, and to the noblest ends—of introducing a regular and efficient system 
of political economy, of dispensing with all arbitrary power, and of ruling by law and justice alone. 
The brightest hopes spread over the world, and confident youth promised itself and to all mankind a 
bright and noble future.66 


V. THE MINISTRY OF TURGOT: 1774-76 


The first task of Louis XVI was to find capable and upright ministers who 
would repair the chaos in administration and finance. The people were clamoring 
for the recall of the banished parlements; he recalled them, and dismissed 
Maupeou, who had tried to replace ‘them. For his chief minister he brought back 
to Versailles Jean-Frédéric Phélypeaux, Comte de Maurepas, who had been 
minister of state from 1738 to 1749, had been deposed for lampooning Mme. de 
Pompadour, and now returned to power at the age of seventy-three. It was a 
benevolent but unfortunate choice, for Maurepas, living for a decade on his rural 
estate, had lost touch with the development of France in economy and thought, 
and had more wit than wisdom. For foreign affairs the twenty-year-old King 
chose Charles Gravier, Comte de Vergennes; for the war ministry Comte 
Claude-Louis de Saint-Germain; and for minister of marine Anne-Robert- 
Jacques Turgot, Baron de |’ Aulne. 

We have in previous pages seen him as a seminarian, a lecturer on 
Christianity and progress, a friend of physiocrats and philosophes, an 


enterprising and beneficent intendant in Limoges. The dévots at the court warned 
Louis that Turgot was an unbeliever, who had contributed articles to the 
Encyclopédie;®” nevertheless, on August 24, 1774, the King advanced him to the 
most critical post in the government—controller general of finance. Turgot’s 
place at the navy was taken by Gabriel de Sartine, who spent prodigally in 
building the fleets that were to help free America, and who relied on Turgot to 
find the funds. 

Turgot was such a Frenchman as Louis XIV had had in Colbert, dedicated to 
the service of his country, farseeing in his views, tireless, incorruptible. He was 
tall and handsome, but he lacked the graces of men polished in the salons— 
though he was welcomed ardently by Mlle, de Lespinasse. His health had been 
sacrificed to his work; much of the time when he was laboring to remake the 
French economy he was confined to his rooms with gout. He tried to compress a 
quarter century of reforms into one brief ministry because he felt that his tenure 
of office was precarious. He was forty-seven when he came to power, forty-nine 
when he lost it, fifty-four when he died. 

He believed with the physiocrats that industry and trade should be left as free 
as possible from regulation by government or guilds; that land was the only 
source of wealth; that a single tax on land was the fairest and most practical way 
of raising revenue; and that all indirect taxes should be abolished. From the 
philosophes he took their religious skepticism and toleration, their trust in reason 
and progress, their hope for reform through an enlightened king. If the monarch 
was a man of intelligence and good will, and would accept philosophy as his 
guide, this would be a peaceful revolution, far better than a violent and chaotic 
uprising which might destroy not only old abuses but social order itself. Now 
this thése royale of Voltaire was to be put to the test. So the philosophes joined 
with the physiocrats in rejoicing over Turgot’s rise to power. 

At Compiégne on August 24, 1774, Turgot went to thank Louis XVI for 
appointment to the Ministry of Finance. “I give myself not to the king,” he said, 
“but to the honest man.” Louis, taking Turgot’s hands in his own, replied, “You 
shall not be deceived.”6® That evening the minister sent to the King a letter 
stating the essentials of his program: 


No bankruptcy, either avowed or disguised. . . . 

No increase in taxes, the reason for this lying in the condition of your people. . . . 

No loans, ... because every loan necessitates, at the end of a given time, either bankruptcy or the 
increase of taxes. ... 

To meet these three points there is but one means. It is to reduce expenditure below revenue, and 
sufficiently below it to insure each year a saving of twenty millions, to be applied to the redemption 
of the old debts. Without that, the first gunshot will force the state into bankruptcy.®9 
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(Necker later resorted to loans, and the war of 1778 led France to bankruptcy.) 

After noting that the annual revenue of the government was 213,500,000 
francs, and the annual expenditure 235,000,000 francs, Turgot ordered various 
economies, and issued instructions that no payment should be made from the 
treasury, for any purpose, without his knowledge and consent. He sought to 
stimulate the economy by establishing, step by step, freedom of enterprise, 
production, and trade. He began with an attempt to restore agriculture. Usually, 
to avoid discontent in the cities, the government had controlled the trade in 
grain, regulating its sale by the farmer to the wholesaler and by the wholesaler to 
the retailer, and limiting the price of bread. But low prices to the peasant 
discouraged him from growing more grain, and deterred others from farming; 
vast cultivable areas of France lay unsown, and the potential wealth of the nation 
was being checked at its source. The restoration of agriculture seemed to Turgot 
the first step in reviving France. Freedom of the farmer to sell his grain at 
whatever price he could get would raise his income, status, and purchasing 
power, and lift him out of the primitive and bestial life that La Bruyére had 
described in the heyday of Louis XIV.7° 

So, on September 13, 1774, Turgot issued through the Royal Council an edict 
freeing the grain trade everywhere except in Paris, where the urban reaction 
would be critical. Du Pont de Nemours had written for the edict a preamble 
explaining its purpose: “To animate and extend the cultivation of the land, 
whose produce is the most real and certain wealth of the state; to maintain 
abundance by granaries and the entry of foreign grain; ... and to remove 
monopoly ... in favor of full competition.” Such an explanatory preface was 
itself an innovation, reflecting the rise of public opinion as a political power. 
Voltaire hailed the edict as the beginning of a new economic era, and predicted 
that it would soon raise the nation’s prosperity.71 He sent a note to Turgot: “The 
old invalid of Ferney thanks nature for having made him live long enough to see 
the decree of September 13, 1774. He presents his respects to the author, and 
prays for his success.”72 

There was an ominous exception to the applause. In the spring of 1775 
Jacques Necker, a Swiss banker living in Paris, came to Turgot with a 
manuscript Sur la L égislation et le commerce des grains, and asked if it might 
be published without detriment to the government. Necker’s pamphlet argued 
that some measure of governmental control over the economy was necessary if 
the superior cleverness of the few was not to concentrate wealth at one end and 
intensify poverty at the other. He proposed that if free trade should raise the 
price of bread beyond a stated figure the government should resume regulation. 


Turgot, confident in his theories, and favoring freedom of the press, told Necker 
to publish and let the people judge.’3 Necker published. 

The city populace did not read him, but it agreed with him. As the price of 
bread rose in the spring of 1775, riots broke out in several cities. In the districts 
around Paris, controlling the flow of grain into the capital, men went from town 
to town, rousing the people to revolt. Armed bands burned down the granges of 
farmers and merchants and threw the stored grain into the Seine; they tried to 
prevent imported grain from proceeding from Le Havre to Paris; and on May 2 
they led a crowd to the gates of the palace at Versailles. Turgot believed that 
these bands were employed by the municipal or provincial officials who had lost 
their posts through the end of regulation, and who aimed to create in Paris a 
scarcity of grain that would raise the price of bread and compel a return to 
controlled trade.’4 The King appeared on a balcony and tried to speak; the noise 
of the crowd drowned out his words. He forbade his troops to fire upon the 
people, and ordered a reduction in the price of bread. 

Turgot protested that this interference with the laws of supply and demand 
would ruin the attempt to test them; he was confident that, if they were left free 
to operate, the competition among merchants and bakers would soon bring down 
the price of bread. The King rescinded his order for reducing the price. On May 
3 angry crowds gathered in Paris and began to pillage the bakeries. Turgot 
ordered the Paris militia to protect the bakeries and granaries, and to fire upon 
any person who offered violence. Meanwhile he saw to it that foreign grain 
reached Paris and the markets. Monopolists who had held their grain in 
expectation of high prices were compelled, by this imported competition, to 
release their stores; the price of bread fell, and the rebellion subsided. Several of 
its leaders were arrested; two were hanged by order of the police. Turgot 
emerged victorious from this “Guerre des Farines,” but the King’s faith in 
laissez-faire had been shaken, and he mourned those two hangings in the Place 
de Greve. 

He was pleased, however, with the reforms that Turgot was effecting in the 
finances of the government. Only a day after the grain edict the hurried minister 
began to issue ordinances for economy in state expenditures, for the more 
efficient collection of taxes, and stricter control of the farmers general; for 
transferring to the state the hitherto private monopolies in diligences, post 
carriages, and the manufacture of gunpowder. He proposed, but had no time to 
establish, a “Caisse d’Escompte,” a bank to discount commercial paper, receive 
deposits, make loans, and issue notes payable on presentation; this bank served 
as a model for the Bank of France organized by Napoleon in 1800. By the end of 
1775 Turgot had reduced expenses by 66,000,000 livres, and had lowered the 


interest on the national debt from 8,700,000 to 3,000,000 livres. The credit of the 
government was so restored that he was able to borrow 60,000,000 livres from 
Dutch financiers at four per cent, and so discharge debts on which the treasury 
had been paying from seven to twelve per cent. He came close to balancing the 
budget, and he did this not by raising taxes but by lessening corruption, 
extravagance, incompetence, and waste. 

In these and other reforms he received little aid from Maurepas, but much 
from Chrétien de Malesherbes, whom we have met as protector of the 
Encyclopédie and Rousseau. Now president of the Cours des Aides (which dealt 
with indirect taxes), he sent to Louis XVI (May 6, 1775) a memoir— 
Remontrance— explaining the injustices involved in the collection of taxes by 
the farmers general, and warning the King of the hatred generated by their 
operation. He advised a simplification and clarification of the laws; “there are no 
good laws,” he said, “except simple laws.” The King grew fond of Malesherbes, 
and made him minister of the King’s Household (July, 1775). The aging liberal 
urged Louis to support Turgot, but advised Turgot not to attempt too many 
reforms at once, for each reform would arouse new foes. The Controller General 
answered, “What would you have me do? The needs of the people are enormous, 
and in my family we die of gout at fifty.”75 

In January, 1776, Turgot startled France with six edicts issued in the name of 
the King. One extended to Paris the freedom of trade in grain, and ended a 
multitude of offices connected with that trade; the functionaries so dislodged 
joined his enemies. Two of the edicts canceled or modified the taxes on cattle 
and tallow; the peasants rejoiced. Another abolished the corv ée— the twelve or 
fifteen days of unpaid labor exacted from peasants yearly to maintain bridges, 
canals, and roads; henceforth this work was to be paid for by a tax upon all non- 
ecclesiastical property; the peasants rejoiced, the nobles complained. Turgot 
aroused further resentment by the preamble that he placed in the mouth of the 
King: 


With the exception of a small number of provinces, ... nearly all the roads of the kingdom have 
been built by the unpaid labor of the poorest part of our subjects. The whole burden has therefore 
fallen on those who have nothing but their hands and are interested only in a very secondary degree 
in the roads; those really interested are the landowners, almost all of them privileged persons, the 
value of whose property is increased by the roads. When the poor man alone is forced to maintain 
these roads, when he is forced to give his time and his work without pay, the only resource he has 
against misery and hunger is taken from him to make him work for the profit of the rich.76 


When the Paris Parlement indicated that it would refuse to register this edict, 
Turgot almost proclaimed class war: 


While as unfriendly .to despotism as ever, I shall say constantly to the King, to the Parlement, 
and, if necessary, to the whole nation, that this is one of those matters that must be decided by the 
absolute will of the King, and for this reason: at bottom this is a lawsuit between the rich and the 
poor. Now, of what is the Parlement made up? Of men wealthy as compared with the masses, and all 
noble, since their offices carry nobility. The court, whose clamor is so powerful—of what is it 
composed? Of great lords, the majority of whom own estates that will be subject to the tax. ... 
Consequently neither the remonstrance of the Parlement ... nor even the clamor of the court should 
in any wise prejudice the case.... So long as the people shall have no voice in the parlements the 
King, after hearing these, must judge for himself, and he must judge in favor of the people, for this 
class is the most unhappy.7”7 


The last of the six edicts abolished the guilds. These had become an 
aristocracy of labor, for they controlled nearly all the crafts, they limited 
admission by requiring high entrance fees, and they still further restricted 
eligibility to mastership. They obstructed invention, and hampered trade by tolls 
or embargoes on competitive products entering their commune. The rising class 
of entrepreneurs—men who supplied initiative, capital, and organization, but 
demanded liberty to hire any worker, whether guildsman or not, and to sell their 
wares in any market they could reach—denounced the guilds as monopolies in 
restraint of trade; and Turgot, anxious to promote industrial development by 
freeing invention, enterprise, and commerce, felt that the national economy 
would benefit by the suppression of the guilds. The preamble of this edict read, 
in part: 


In almost all towns the exercise of the different arts and trades was centered in the hands of a 
small number of masters united in guilds, who alone had the freedom to manufacture and sell the 
articles of the particular industry of which they had the exclusive privilege. He who devoted himself 
to any part or trade could not exercise it freely until after attaining the mastership, to which he could 
be admitted only by submitting to long, tedious, and superfluous tasks, and at the cost of multiplied 
exactions depriving him of a part of the capital requisite for establishing a business or for fitting up a 
workshop. Those who could not afford these expenses were reduced to a precarious existence under 
the sway of the masters, with no choice but to live in penury, ... or to carry to some foreign land an 
industry that might have been useful to their country.78 


So far as we know, these charges against the guilds were justified. But Turgot 
went on to prohibit all masters, journeymen, and apprentices from forming any 
union or association.7? He believed completely in freedom of enterprise and 
trade, and did not foresee that the right of organization might be the only means 
by which the workers could pool their individual weakness into a collective 
strength capable of bargaining with organized employers. He felt that in the long 
run all classes would benefit by the liberation of the businessman from feudal, 
guild, and governmental restraints on enterprise. All persons in France—even 
foreigners—were declared free to engage in any industry or trade. 


On February 9, 1776, the six edicts were submitted to the Paris Parlement. It 
agreed to only one, which abolished certain minor offices; it refused to approve 
or register the rest, and it especially opposed, as an infringement of feudal 
rights,80 the ending of the corvée. By this vote the Parlement, which had 
professed to protect the people against the king, declared itself the ally and voice 
of the nobility. Voltaire entered the lists with a pamphlet attacking the corvée 
and the Parlement and supporting Turgot; Parlement ordered the pamphlet 
suppressed. Some of the King’s ministers defended the Parlement; Louis, in a 
moment of fortitude, rebuked them, saying, “I see well that there is no one here 
but Monsieur Turgot and myself who love the people.”8! On March 12 he 
summoned the Parlement to a “bed of justice” at Versailles, and ordered it to 
register the edicts. Parades of workingmen celebrated Turgot’s victory. 

Exhausted by repeated crises, the Controller General slowed his revolution. 
When he extended freedom of internal trade to the wine industry (April, 1776) 
only the monopolists complained. He urged the King to establish religious 
liberty. He instructed Du Pont de Nemours to draw up a plan for electoral 
assemblies in each parish, chosen by men who owned land to the value of six 
hundred livres or more; these local assemblies would elect representatives to a 
cantonal assembly, which would elect representatives to a provincial assembly, 
which would elect deputies to a national assembly. Believing that France was 
not ready for democracy, Turgot proposed to give these assemblies only 
advisory and administrative functions; legislative power would remain solely in 
the king; but through these assemblies the ruler would be informed of the 
condition and needs of the realm. Turgot also offered the King a sketch of 
universal education as the necessary prelude to an enlightened citizenship. 
“Sire,” he said, “I venture to assert that in two years your nation will no longer 
be recognizable, and through enlightenment and good morals ... it will rise 
above all other states.”82 The minister had no time, the King had no money, to 
bring these ideas to fulfillment. 

Turgot’s edicts—and their preambles—had inflamed all the influential classes 
against him except the merchants and manufacturers, who flourished in the new 
freedom. Actually he was attempting to bring about peaceably that emancipation 
of the businessman which was the basic economic result of the Revolution. Yet 
some merchants secretly opposed him because he had interfered with their 
monopolies. The nobility opposed him because he wished to put all taxes upon 
the land, and was setting the poor against the rich. The Parlement hated him for 
persuading the King to override its vetoes. The clergy distrusted him as an 
unbeliever who rarely went to Mass and was advocating religious liberty. The 
farmers general fought him because he wished to replace them with 


governmental agents in collecting indirect taxes. Financiers resented his getting 
loans from abroad at four per cent. Courtiers disliked him because he frowned 
upon their extravagance, their pensions, and their sinecures. Maurepas, his 
superior in the ministry, looked with no pleasure upon the growing power and 
independence of the Controller General of Finance. “Turgot,” wrote the Swedish 
ambassador, “finds himself the butt of a most formidable coalition.”83, 

Marie Antoinette had at first favored Turgot, and had tried to adjust her 
expenditures to his economies. But soon she resumed (till 1777) her 
extravagances in gowns and gifts. Turgot did not conceal his dismay at her drafts 
upon the treasury. To please the Polignacs the Queen had secured the 
appointment of their friend the Comte de Guines to the French embassy in 
London; there he engaged in questionable financial dealings; Turgot joined 
Vergennes in advising the King to recall him; the Queen vowed revenge. 

Louis XVI had his own reasons for losing confidence in his revolutionary 
minister. The King respected the Church, the nobility, even the parlements; 
these institutions had been mortised in tradition and sanctified by time; to disturb 
them was to loosen the foundations of the state; but Turgot had alienated them 
all. Could Turgot be right and all the others wrong? Louis secretly complained 
about his minister: “Only his friends have merit, and only his own ideas are 
good.”84 Almost daily the Queen or a courtier sought to influence him against 
the Controller. When Turgot appealed to him to resist these pressures and Louis 
made no answer, Turgot returned to his home and wrote to the King (April 30, 
1776) a letter that sealed his own fate: 


SIRE: 

I will not conceal from you the fact that my heart is deeply wounded by your Majesty’s silence 
last Sunday.... So long as I could hope to retain your Majesty’s esteem by doing right, nothing was 
too hard for me. Today what is my recompense? Your Majesty sees how impossible it is for me to 
make head against those who injure me by the evil they do me, and by the good they keep me from 
doing by thwarting all my measures; yet your Majesty gives me neither aid nor consolation... I 
venture to say, Sire, that I have not deserved this. . . . 

Your Majesty ... has pleaded the lack of experience. I know that at the age of twenty-two, and in 
your position, you have not the training in the judging of men which private individuals obtain from 
habitual association with equals; but will you have more experience in a week, in a month? And is 
your mind not to be made up until this slow experience has come? . . . 

Sire, I owe to M. Maurepas the place your Majesty has given me; never shall I forget it, never 
shall I be wanting in due deference to him. ... But, Sire, do you know how weak is the character of 
M. de Maurepas?—how much he is governed by the ideas of those around him? Everyone knows 
that Mme. de Maurepas, who has infinitely less mind but much more character, constantly inspires 
his will.... It is this weakness that moves him to fall in so readily with the clamor of the court against 
me, and that deprives me of almost all power in my department. .. . 

Forget not, Sire, that it was weakness that brought to the block the head of Charles I, ... that made 
Louis XIII a crowned slave, ... and that brought about all the misfortunes of the last reign. Sire, you 


are deemed weak, and upon occasion I have feared lest your character had this defect; nevertheless I 
have seen you, upon other more difficult occasions, exhibit genuine courage. ... Your Majesty 
cannot, without being untrue to yourself, yield out of complaisance for M. de Maurepas. . . ,85 


To this letter the King made no reply. He felt that now he had to choose 
between Maurepas and Turgot, and that Turgot was asking almost complete 
submission of the government to his own will. On May 12, 1776, he sent Turgot 
an order to resign. On the same day, yielding to the Queen and the Polignacs, he 
made the Comte de Guines a duke. Malesherbes, hearing of Turgot’s removal, 
handed in his own resignation. “You are a fortunate man,” Louis told him; 
“would that I too could leave my post.”8° Soon most of Turgot’s appointees 
were discharged. Maria Theresa was shocked by these developments, and agreed 
with Frederick and Voltaire that the fall of Turgot presaged the collapse of 
France;8” she deplored the part that her daughter had played in the matter, and 
would not believe the Queen’s disclaimer of responsibility. Voltaire wrote to 
Laharpe: “Nothing is left for me but to die, now that M. Turgot has gone.”88 

After his dismissal Turgot lived quietly in Paris, studying mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and anatomy. He often saw Franklin, and wrote for him a 
Mémoire sur l’impdét. His gout became so severe that after 1778 he walked only 
with crutches. He died on March 18, 1781, after years of pain and 
disappointment. He could not foresee that the nineteenth century would accept 
and implement most of his ideas. Malesherbes summed him up lovingly: “He 
had the head of Francis Bacon and the heart of L’ Hopital.”89 


VI. NECKER’S FIRST MINISTRY: 1776-81 


Turgot was succeeded as controller of finances by Clugny de Nuis, who re- 
established the corvée and many guilds, and did not enforce the grain edicts. The 
Dutch bankers canceled their agreement to lend France sixty million livres at 
four per cent; and the new minister discovered no better way of luring money 
into the treasury than by establishing a national lottery (June 30, 1776). When 
Clugny died (October), the bankers of Paris persuaded the King to call to his 
service the man who had been the ablest critic of Turgot. 

Jacques Necker was a Protestant, born at Geneva in 1732. His father, 
professor of law in the Geneva Academy, sent him to Paris to work as a clerk in 
the bank of Isaac Vernet. When Vernet retired he advanced some funds to 
Necker to start a bank of his own. Necker pooled his resources with another 
Swiss; they prospered through loans to the government and speculation in grains. 
At the age of thirty-two Necker was rich, dignified, and unmarried. His desire 
now was not for more wealth but for high place, a chance for distinguished 


service and national renown. For this he needed a wife and a home as a point 
d’appui, or base of operations. He courted the widowed Marquise de 
Vermenoux; she refused him, but brought from Geneva the pretty and talented, 
Suzanne Curchod, who had recently escaped marriage with Edward Gibbon. 
Necker fell in love with Suzanne, and married her in 1764. Their mutual 
devotion through an eventful life is one of the bright colors in the kaleidoscope 
of that troubled age. They made a home over his bank, and there she opened a 
salon (1765) to which she invited writers and men of affairs, hoping that these 
friendships would smooth and illuminate her husband’s way. 

Necker himself itched to write. He began in 1773 with an Eloge de Colbert, 
which was crowned by the French Academy. Now he retired from business, and 
entered the political fray with that essay Sur la Législation des grains which 
countered Turgot’s policy of laissez-faire. The little book won praise from 
Diderot, who may have relished a paragraph in which the banker (who had read 
Rousseau) spoke like a socialist. Necker assailed 


the power of the owning class, in exchange for labor, to pay the lowest possible wage, that which 
merely suffices for strict necessaries. ... Almost all civil institutions have been made by property 
owners. One might say that a small number of men, having divided the earth among themselves, 
made laws as a union and guarantee against the multitude. ... The latter could say: “Of what import 
to us are your laws of property?—we have no property; or your laws of justice?—we have nothing 
to defend; or of liberty?—if we do not work tomorrow we shall die!”99 


On October 22, 1776, on Maurepas’ recommendation, Louis XVI appointed 
Necker “director of the Royal Treasury.” It was an apologetic appellation. Some 
prelates protested against letting a Swiss Protestant rule the nation’s money; 
Maurepas replied, “If the clergy will pay the debts of the state they can share in 
choosing the ministers.”9! To cover the reality a French Catholic, Taboureau de 
Réau, was made controller general of finance as formally Necker’s superior. 
Clerical opposition subsided as Necker made his piety conspicuous. On June 29, 
1777, Taboureau resigned, and Necker was named director general of finance. 
He refused any salary; on the contrary, he lent to the treasury two million livres 
of his own.92 He was still denied the title of minister, and was not admitted to 
the Royal Council. 

He did well within the limits of his character and his power. He had been 
trained to deal with problems of banking rather than of state; he could multiply 
money more successfully than he could manage men. In the financial 
administration he established better order, accountability, and economy; he 
abolished over five hundred sinecures and superfluous posts. Having the 
confidence of the financial community, he was able to float loans that brought to 


the treasury 148,000,000 livres within a year. He promoted some minor reforms, 
reducing inequities in taxation, improving hospitals, and organizing pawnshops 
to lend money to the poor at low interest. He continued Turgot’s endeavors to 
check the expenditures of the court, the King’s household, and the Queen. The 
collection of indirect taxes was restored to the farmers general (1780), but 
Necker reduced their number, and subjected them to sharper scrutiny and 
control. He prevailed upon Louis XVI to allow the establishment of provincial 
assemblies in Berry, Grenoble, and Montauban, and he set an important 
precedent by arranging that in these gatherings the representatives of the Third 
Estate (the middle and lower classes) should equal those of the nobility and the 
clergy combined. The King, however, chose the members of these assemblies, 
and allowed them no legislative authority. Necker won a substantial victory by 
inducing the King to free all remaining serfs on the royal domain, and to invite 
all feudal lords to do likewise. When they refused, Necker advised Louis to 
abolish all serfdom in France, with indemnities to the masters, but the King, 
imprisoned in his traditions, replied that-property rights were too basic an 
institution to be annulled by a decree.93 In 1780, again on Necker’s prompting, 
he ordered an end to judicial torture, the disuse of subterranean prisons, and the 
separation of prisoners duly convicted of crimes from those not yet tried, and 
both of these groups from those arrested for debt. These and other achievements 
of Necker’s first ministry deserve more acknowledgment than they have 
generally received. If we ask why he did not cut deeper and faster, we should 
remember that Turgot had been censured for going too fast and making too 
many simultaneous enemies. Necker was criticized for floating loans instead of 
raising taxes, but he felt that the people had been taxed enough. 

Mme. Campan, always close to the developing drama, summarized well the 
attitude of the King to his ministers: “Turgot, Malesherbes, and Necker judged 
that this prince, modest and simple in his habits, would willingly sacrifice the 
royal prerogative to the solid greatness of his people. His heart disposed him to 
reform, but his prejudices and fears, and the clamor of pious and privileged 
persons, intimidated him, and made him abandon plans which his love for the 
people had suggested.”94 Yet he dared to say, in a public proclamation (1780) 
probably prepared by Necker, that “the taxes of the poorest part of our subjects” 
had “increased in proportion much more than all the rest,” and he expressed his 
“hopes that rich people will not think themselves wronged when, put back to the 
general level [of taxation], they will have to meet the charges which long since 
they should have shared more equally with others.”95 He shuddered at the 
thought of Voltaire, but his liberal spirit, unwittingly, had been formed by the 
work that Voltaire, Rousseau, and the philosophes in general had done to expose 


old abuses and to stir to new life the humanitarian sentiments formerly 
associated with Christianity. In this first half of his reign Louis XVI began 
reforms which, if continued and gradually expanded, might have averted 
revolution. And it was under this weak king that France, despoiled and 
humiliated by England under his predecessors, struck boldly and with success at 
proud Britain, and, in the process, helped to free America. 


VII. FRANCE AND AMERICA 


Philosophy for once agreed with diplomacy: the writings of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot, Raynal, and a hundred others had prepared the French mind 
to support colonial as well as intellectual liberation, and many American leaders 
—Washington, Franklin, Jefferson—were sons of the French Enlightenment. So, 
when Silas Deane came to France (March, 1776) to seek a loan for the rebellious 
colonies, public opinion was strongly sympathetic. The ebullient Beaumarchais 
sent memoir after memoir to Vergennes, urging him to help America. 

Vergennes was a nobleman who believed in monarchy and aristocracy, and 
was no friend of republics or revolutions; but he longed to avenge France against 
England. He would not sanction any open aid to America, for the British navy 
was still stronger than the French despite Sartine’s outlays, and in open war it 
could soon destroy French shipping. But he advised the King to permit some 
secret aid. If (he argued) Britain crushed the revolt, it would have, in or near 
America, a fleet capable of taking at will the French and Spanish possessions in 
the Caribbean. If the revolt could be prolonged, France would be strengthened, 
England would be weakened, and the French navy could complete its renewal. 
Louis trembled at the thought of helping a revolution, and he warned Vergennes 
against any overt act that might lead to war with England.% 

In April Vergennes wrote to Beaumarchais: 


We will secretly give you one million livres. We will try to obtain an equal sum from Spain. [This 
was obtained.] With these two millions you will establish a commercial firm, and at your risk and 
peril you will supply the Americans with arms, munitions, equipment, and all other things that they 
will need to maintain the war. Our arsenal will deliver to you arms and munitions, but you will 
either replace them or pay for them. You will not demand money from the Americans, since they 
have none, but you will ask in return the produce of their soil, which we will help you sell in this 
country.97 


With this money Beaumarchais bought cannon, muskets, gunpowder, clothing, 
and equipment for 25,000 men; these stores he sent to a port where Deane had 
assembled and refitted several American privateers. The arrival or assurance of 
this aid encouraged the colonists to issue their Declaration of Independence (July 
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4, 1776). Translated into French, and circulated with the tacit consent of the 
French government, this pronouncement was greeted with enthusiasm and joy by 
the philosophes, and by Rousseau’s disciples, who recognized in it some echoes 
of the Contrat social. In September the American Congress appointed Benjamin 
Franklin and Arthur Lee to proceed as commissioners to France, join Deane, and 
seek not only more supplies, but, if possible, open alliance. 

It was by no means Franklin’s first appearance in Europe. In 1724, not yet 
nineteen, he went to England; he worked as a printer, published a defense of 
atheism,9° returned to Philadelphia and deism, married, joined the Freemasons, 
and won international renown as inventor and scientist. In 1757 he was sent to 
England to represent the Pennsylvania Assembly in a tax dispute. He stayed in 
England five years, met Johnson and other notables, visited Scotland, met Hume 
and Robertson, received a degree from the University of St. Andrews, and was 
henceforth Dr. Franklin. He was again in England from 1766 to 1775, addressed 
the House of Commons in opposition to the Stamp Tax, attempted conciliation, 
and went back to America when he saw that war was imminent. He shared in 
drafting the Declaration of Independence. 

He reached France in December, 1776, bringing two grandchildren with him. 
He was now seventy years old, and looked like wisdom itself; all the world 
knows that massive head, the sparse white hair, the face like the full moon at its 
beaming rise. The scientists covered him with honors, the philosophers and the 
physiocrats claimed him as their own, the admirers of ancient Rome saw in him 
Cincinnatus, Scipio Africanus, and both Catos, all reborn. The ladies of Paris 
dressed their hair in a curly mass to imitate his beaver cap; doubtless they had 
heard of his many amours. The courtiers were startled by his simplicity of 
manners, dress, and speech; but instead of his seeming ridiculous in his almost 
rustic garb, it was their own display of velvet, silk, and lace that appeared now as 
a vain attempt to cover reality with show. Yet they too accepted him, for he 
paraded no utopias, talked with reason and good sense, and showed full 
awareness of the difficulties and the facts. He realized that he was a Protestant, a 
deist, and a republican seeking help from a Catholic country and a pious King. 

He went about his task cautiously. He offended no one, delighted everyone. 
He paid his respects not only to Vergennes but to Mirabeau pére and Mme. du 
Deffand; his bald head shone at the salons and at the Académie des Sciences. A 
young noble, the Duc de La Rochefoucauld, was proud to be his secretary. 
Crowds ran after him when he appeared in the streets. His books, translated and 
published as Oeuvres completes, had a wide welcome; one volume, La Science 
du bonhomme Richard (Poor Richard’s Almanac), went through eight editions 
in three years. Franklin attended the Neuf Soeurs Lodge of the Freemasons, and 


was made an honorary member; the men he met there helped him to win France 
to an alliance with America. But he could not ask at once for open support from 
the government. Washington’s army was in retreat before Sir William Howe, 
and its morale seemed shattered. While waiting for more propitious events 
Franklin settled down in Passy, a pleasant suburb of Paris, and _ studied, 
negotiated, wrote propaganda under pseudonyms, entertained Turgot, Lavoisier, 
Morellet, and Cabanis, and flirted with Mme. d’Houdetot at Sannois and Mme. 
Helvétius at Auteuil; for these women had a charm that made them agelessly 
attractive. 

Meanwhile Beaumarchais and others were sending supplies to the colonies, 
and French army officers were enlisting for service under Washington. Silas 
Deane wrote in 1776: “I am well-nigh harassed to death with applications of 
officers to go out to America. ... Had I ten ships here I could fill them all with 
passengers for America.”99 All the world knows how the Marquis de Lafayette, 
nineteen years old, left a devoted and pregnant wife to go (April, 1777) and 
serve without pay in the colonial army. He confessed to Washington, “The one 
thing for which I thirst is glory.”10°0 In that quest he faced many dangers and 
humiliations, was wounded at Brandywine, shared the hardships of Valley 
Forge, and earned warm affection from the usually reserved Washington. 

On October 17, 1777, a force of five thousand British soldiers and three 
thousand German mercenaries, coming down from Canada, was overwhelmed at 
Saratoga by a colonial army of twenty thousand men, and surrendered. When 
news of this American victory reached France the plea of Franklin, Deane, and 
Lee for an alliance found more acceptance among the King’s advisers. Necker 
opposed it, unwilling to see his almost balanced budget upset by the expenses of 
a war. Vergennes and Maurepas won reluctant consent from Louis XVI by 
warning him that England—long since aware and resentful of French aid to 
America—might make peace with her colonies and turn her full military force 
against France. On February 6, 1778, the French government signed two treaties 
with “the United States of America”: one established relations of trade and 
assistance, the other secretly stipulated that if England should declare war upon 
France the signatories would join in defense; neither would make peace without 
the other’s consent, and both would continue to fight England until American 
independence had been won. 

On March 20 Louis received the American envoys; Franklin put on silk 
stockings for this occasion. In April John Adams arrived to replace Deane; he 
lived with Franklin at Passy, but found the old philosopher so occupied with 
women that little time was left for official business. He quarreled with Franklin, 
tried to have him recalled, failed, and returned to America. Franklin was made 


minister plenipotentiary to France (September, 1779). In 1780, aged seventy- 
four, he proposed, in vain, to Mme. Helvétius, aged sixty-one. 

The war was popular with almost every Frenchman except Necker. He had to 
raise the great sums that France lent to America: a million livres in 1776, three 
million more in 1778, another million in 1779, four in 1780, four in 1781, six in 
1782.101 He entered into private negotiations with Lord North (December 1, 
1779) in the hope of finding a formula of peace.192 In addition to these loans he 
had to raise money to finance the French government, army, navy, and court. 
Altogether he borrowed, from bankers and the public, 530,000,000 livres.193 He 
coaxed the clergy into lending fourteen million, repayable in installments of a 
million livres a year. He still refused to raise taxes, though the prosperity of the 
upper classes might have made this comparatively painless; his successors were 
to complain that he left to them this unavoidable necessity. The financiers 
favored him because he allowed them, on their loans, the high interest rates 
which they demanded on the ground that they were running increasing risks of 
never being repaid. 

To foster confidence in the financial community, Necker, with the King’s 
consent, published in January, 1781, a Compte rendu au Roi, which purported to 
inform the King and the nation of the government’s revenues and expenses. It 
brightened the picture by excluding military outlays and other “extraordinary” 
charges, and ignoring the national debt. The Compte rendu was bought by the 
public at the rate of thirty thousand copies in twelve months. Necker was 
acclaimed as a wizard of finance who had saved the government from 
bankruptcy. Catherine the Great asked Grimm to assure Necker of her “infinite 
admiration for his book and for his talents.”1!94 But the court was angry that the 
Account Rendered to the King had exposed so many fiscal abuses of the past, 
and so many pensions that went out from the treasury. Some attacked the 
document as merely a eulogy of the minister by himself. Maurepas became as 
jealous of Necker as he had been of Turgot, and joined several others in 
recommending his dismissal. The Queen, though she had been vexed by 
Necker’s economies, defended him, but Vergennes called him a revolutionist, 105 
and the intendants, who feared that Necker planned to undermine them by 
establishing more provincial assemblies, joined in the cry and hunt. Necker 
contrived his own fall by declaring that he would resign unless given the full title 
and authority of a minister, with a seat on the Conseil du Roi. Maurepas told the 
King that if this were done all the other ministers would abandon their posts. 
Louis yielded, and let Necker go (May 19, 1781). All Paris except the court 
mourned his fall. Joseph II sent condolences; Catherine invited him to come and 
direct the finances of Russia. 


On October 12, 1779, Spain joined France against England, and the combined 
French and Spanish fleets, 140 ships of the line, now almost equaled the 150 
vessels of the British navy,!07 and interrupted Britannia’s rule of the waves. This 
change in the balance of naval power vitally affected the American war. The 
main British army in America, seven thousand men under Lord Cornwallis, held 
a fortified position at Yorktown on the York River near Chesapeake Bay. 
Lafayette with five thousand men and Washington with eleven thousand 
(including three thousand Frenchmen under the Comte de Rochambeau) had 
converged on Yorktown and had captured all feasible land approaches. On 
September 5, 1781, a French fleet under the Comte de Grasse defeated an 
English squadron in the bay, and then shut off all escape by water for 
Cornwallis’ outnumbered force. Having exhausted his provisions, Cornwallis 
surrendered with all his men (October 19, 1781). France was able to say that de 
Grasse, Lafayette, and Rochambeau had played major roles in what proved to be 
the decisive event of the war. 

England asked for terms. Shelburne sent separate missions to the French 
government and to the American envoys in France, hoping to play one ally 
against the other. Vergennes had already (1781) meditated peace with England 
on the basis of partitioning most of North America among England, France, and 
Spain.108 He entered into an understanding with Spain to keep the Mississippi 
Valley under European control.!°9 In November, 1782, he proposed to support 
the English in their endeavor to exclude the American states from the 
Newfoundland fisheries.11° These negotiations were quite in line with diplomatic 
precedents, but the American envoys, learning of them, felt warranted in 
operating with similar secrecy. Vergennes and Franklin agreed that each ally 
might deal separately with England, but that neither should sign any treaty of 
peace without the other’s consent.!11 

The American negotiators—chiefly John Jay and Franklin—played the 
diplomatic game brilliantly. They won for the United States not only 
independence but also access to the Newfoundland fisheries, half of the Great 
Lakes, and all the vast and rich area between the Alleghenies and the 
Mississippi; these were far better terms than the American Congress had 
expected to obtain. On November 30, 1782, Jay, Franklin, and Adams signed a 
preliminary treaty with England. Formally this violated the agreement with 
Vergennes, but it stipulated that it was not to have validity until England had 
made peace with France. Vergennes complained, then accepted the situation. On 
September 3, 1783, the definitive treaty was signed—‘“in the name of the most 
Holy and undivided Trinity”!12—between England and America at Paris, 
between England, France, and Spain at Versailles. Franklin remained in France 


as United States ambassador till 1785. When he died in Philadelphia, April 17, 
1790, the French Constituent Assembly wore mourning for three days. 

The French government was made bankrupt by the war, and that bankruptcy 
led to the Revolution. Altogether France had spent a billion livres on the 
conflict, and the interest on the national debt was dragging the treasury down 
day by day toward insolvency. Nevertheless that debt was an affair between the 
government and the rich; it hardly affected the people, many of whom had 
prospered from the stimulation of industry. The monarchy was critically injured, 
but not the nation; otherwise how could history explain the success with which 
the economy and the armies of Revolutionary France withstood half of Europe 
from 1792 to 1815? 

Certainly the spirit of France was uplifted. Statesmen saw in the peace of 
1783 a triumphant resurrection from the debasement of 1763. The philosophes 
hailed the result as a victory for their views; and indeed, said de Tocqueville, 
“The Americans seemed to have executed what our writers had conceived.” 113 
Many Frenchmen saw in the achievement of the colonies an inspiring presage of 
democracy spreading through Europe. Democratic ideas infected even the 
aristocracy and the parlements. The Declaration of Rights issued by the Virginia 
constitutional convention on June 12, 1776, and the Bill of Rights added to the 
American Constitution, became part models for the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man promulgated by the French Constituent Assembly on August 26, 1789. 

It was the final glory, the culminating chivalry, of feudal France that it died in 
helping to establish democracy in America. It is true that most French statesmen 
thought in terms of revitalizing France. But the enthusiasm of nobles like 
Lafayette and Rochambeau was real; they risked their lives time and again in 
serving the newborn state. “I was far from being the only one,” wrote the young 
Comte de Ségur, “whose heart palpitated at the sound of the awakening of 
liberty, struggling to shake off the yoke of arbitrary power.”!!4 The famous 
surrender of feudal rights by the aristocrats in the Constituent Assembly (August 
4, 1789) was here prefigured and prepared. It was a brave hara-kiri. France gave 
money and blood to America, and received in return a new and powerful impulse 
to freedom. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
Death and the Philosophers 


1774-1807 
I. VOLTAIRE FINALE 


1. Twilight in Ferney 


HE was eighty in 1774. He had some fainting spells in these years; we call them 
little strokes, he called them petites avertissements. He shrugged them off, being 
long since accustomed to dying; he lived on and savored the adulation of kings 
and queens. Catherine the Great called him “the most illustrious man of our 
age.”! Frederick the Great reported in 1775: “People tear at one another in the 
struggle for the busts of Voltaire at the manufactory of porcelain” in Berlin, 
“where they do not turn them out fast enough to meet the demand.”2 Ferney had 
long since become a goal of pilgrimage for intellectual Europe; now it was 
almost a religious shrine. Hear Mme. Suard after her visit in 1775: “I have seen 
M. de Voltaire. The transports of St. Theresa never surpassed those which I 
experienced on seeing this great man. It seemed to me that I was in the presence 
of a god, a god cherished and adored, to whom I had at last been able to show all 
my gratitude and all my respect.”? When he passed through Geneva in 1776 he 
was nearly stifled by the enthusiastic crowd that surrounded him.4 

He continued, even in his eighties, to take an interest in politics and literature. 
He celebrated the accession of Louis XVI with an Eloge historique de la raison 
in which, by the device of prediction, he suggested some reforms that might 
endear the new ruler to posterity: 


The laws will be made uniform. ... Pluralities [several benefices held by one ecclesiastic], 
superfluous expenditure, will be cut away. ... To the poor who work hard will be given the immense 
riches of certain idle men who have taken a vow of poverty. The marriages of a hundred thousand 
[Protestant] families useful to the state will no longer be regarded as concubinage, nor the children 
held illegitimate. ... Minor offenses will no longer be punished as great crimes. ... Torture will no 
longer be employed. ... There will cease to be two powers [state and Church], because there can 
exist but one—that of the king’s law in a monarchy, that of the nation in a republic. ... Lastly, we 
shall dare to pronounce the word tolerance? 5 


Louis accomplished many of these reforms, barring the ecclesiastical. 
Sincerely pious, and convinced that the loyalty of the Church was an 
indispensable support of his throne, he deplored the influence of Voltaire. In 
July, 1774, his government instructed the intendant of Burgundy to keep watch 
on the aged heretic, and to seize all his papers immediately after his death; Marie 
Antoinette sympathized with Voltaire, wept at a performance of his Tancréde, 
and said she would like to “embrace the author”;® he sent her some pretty verses. 

He had an optimistic spell when his friend Turgot was made controller 
general of finance; but when Turgot was dismissed he fell into a dark Pascalian 
pessimism about human affairs. He recovered happiness by adopting a daughter. 
Reine Philiberte de Varicourt was introduced to him in 1775 as a girl whose 
family, too poor to provide her with a dowry, was planning to send her to a 
nunnery. Her innocent beauty warmed the old man’s bones; he took her into his 
ménage, called her “Belle et Bonne,” and found a husband for her—the young 
and moneyed Marquis de Villette. They were married in 1777, and spent their 
honeymoon at Ferney. “My young lovers are a joy to see,” he wrote; “they are 
working night and day to make a little philosopher for me.”” The childless 
octogenarian rejoiced at the thought of being a father, if only by proxy. 

Meanwhile he composed his last drama, Iréne, and sent it to the Comédie- 
Francaise. Its reception (January, 1778) created a problem. The custom of the 
company was to stage each play in the order of its acceptance; two other dramas 
had been received and approved before Voltaire’s—one by Jean-Francois de 
Laharpe, one by Nicolas Barthe. Both authors at once waived their prior rights to 
performance. Barthe wrote to the company: 


A new play by Monsieur de Voltaire has been read to you. You were on the point of considering 
L’Homme personnel. There is only one thing for you to do: do not think of my play any longer. I am 
aware ... of the prescribed procedure. But what writer would dare to call upon the rule in a case like 
this? Monsieur stands above the law like a king. If I am not to have the honor of making my 
contribution to the pleasure of the public, the least I can do is not to stand in the way of the public 
delight that will surely be occasioned by a new drama from the pen that created Zaire and Mérope. I 
hope you will stage this play as soon as possible. May its author, like Sophocles, continue to write 
tragedies until he is a hundred years old, and may he die as you, messieurs, live—flooded with 
applause.8 


When news of this reached Voltaire he played lovingly with the idea of going 
to Paris to direct the staging of his play. After all, there was no official or 
express prohibition of his coming to Paris. What if the clergy should attack him 
in their pulpits? He was accustomed to that. What if they persuaded the King to 
send him to the Bastille? Well, he was accustomed to that too. What a joy it 
would be to see the great city again, now the capital of the Enlightenment! How 


it must have changed since his last flight from it twentyeight years ago! And 
besides, Mme. Denis, who had long since tired of Ferney, had often begged him 
to take her back to Paris. The Marquis de Villette offered to put him up in 
comfort in his hotel on the Rue de Beaune. A dozen messages from Paris cried 
out: Come! 

He decided to go. If the trip killed him it would only advance the inevitable 
triflingly; it was time to die. The servants of his household, the caretakers of his 
farm, the peasants on his land, the workers in his industrial colony, protested and 
mourned; he promised to return in six weeks, but they were sadly sure that they 
would never see him again; and what successor would treat them as kindly as he 
had done? When the caravan left Ferney (February 5, 1778) his dependents 
gathered about him; many of them wept, and he himself could not hold back his 
tears. Five days later, after a three-hundred-mile trip, he sighted Paris. 


2. Apotheosis 


At the city gates the officials checked the carriage for contraband. “By my 
faith, gentlemen,” Voltaire assured them, “I believe there is nothing here 
contraband except myself.”2 Wagniere, his secretary, assures us that his master 
“had enjoyed all the way the best of health. I never saw him in a more agreeable 
humor; his gaiety was delightful.” 1° 

Rooms had been prepared for him in the residence of M. de Villette at the 
corner of the Rue de Beaune and the Quai des Théatins on the left bank of the 
Seine. Immediately after alighting from his coach Voltaire walked along the 
quay to the nearby home of his friend d’Argental, now seventyeight years old. 
The Count was not at home, but he soon appeared at the Hotel Villette. “I have 
left off dying to come and see you,” said Voltaire. Another ancient friend sent a 
note of welcome; he replied with his usual obituary flourish: “I arrive dead, and I 
wish to be revived only to throw myself at the knees of Madame la Marquise du 
Deffand.”!! The Marquis de Jaucourt brought word that Louis XVI was furious 
at Voltaire’s coming to Paris, but Mme. de Polignac came to assure him that 
Marie Antoinette would protect him.!2 The clergy wished to have him expelled, 
but no official ban forbidding Voltaire’s visit could be found in the records, and 
Louis confined himself to rejecting the Queen’s plea that the world-famous 
writer be allowed to present himself at court.13 

When news spread through Paris that the man who had set the intellectual 
tone of the century had come out of his long exile, the room at the Hotel Villette 
was turned into a veritable court and throne. On February 11, it was said, over 
three hundred persons called, including Gluck, Piccini, Turgot, Talleyrand, 


Marmontel, and Mesdames Necker, du Barry, and du Deffand. Franklin came 
with a seventeen-year-old grandson, and asked the blessing of the patriarch for 
him; Voltaire raised his hands over the boy’s head, and said in English, “My 
child, God and liberty; remember these two words.”!4 When the stream of 
visitors continued day after day Dr. Tronchin wrote to the Marquis de Villette: 
“Voltaire is living now on his principal rather than his interest, and his strength 
will soon be exhausted by such a way of living.” This note was published in the 
Journal de Paris on February 19, apparently to keep the curious away.!° 
Voltaire himself, at Ferney, had predicted what this triumph would cost him: “I 
would be dead in four days if I had to live as a man of the world.” 16 

Some clergymen thought it would be a good stroke to secure his 
reconciliation with the Catholic Church. He was half willing, for he knew that 
only those who had died in the arms of the Church could be buried in 
consecrated ground; and all the cemeteries in France were consecrated ground. 
So he welcomed a letter sent him on February 20 by Abbé Gaultier asking for an 
interview. The abbé came on the twenty-first. They talked for a while, to no 
known theological result; Mme. Denis begged the abbé to go; Voltaire told him 
he might come again. On the twenty-fifth Voltaire suffered a severe hemorrhage, 
spouting blood through mouth and nose when he coughed. He bade his secretary 
summon Gaultier. Wagniére confesses: “I avoided sending my letter, not 
wishing to have it said that M. de Voltaire had shown weakness. I assured him 
that the abbé could not be found.”!” Wagniére knew that the skeptics in Paris 
were hoping that Voltaire would not surrender to the Church at the last moment; 
and perhaps he had heard of Frederick the Great’s prediction, “He will dishonor 
us all.”18 

Tronchin came and stopped the hemorrhage, but for the next twenty-two days 
Voltaire spat blood. On the twenty-sixth he wrote to Gaultier: “I beg you to 
come as soon as you can.”!9 Gaultier came the next morning, found Voltaire 
sleeping, and went away. On the twentyeighth Voltaire handed to Wagniere a 
confession of faith: “I die adoring God, loving my friends, not hating my 
enemies, and detesting persecution.”29 Gaultier returned on March 2; Voltaire 
asked to be confessed; the abbé answered that Jean de Tersac, curé of St.- 
Sulpice, had required him to get a retraction before hearing the confession. 
Wagniere protested. Voltaire asked for pen and paper, and wrote with his own 
hand: 


I, the undersigned, having been attacked for four months past with vomiting blood, and being, at 
the age of eighty-four, no longer able to drag myself to church; and the curé of St.-Sulpice, having 
wished to add to his good works this of having sent M. |’Abbé Gaultier, priest; I have confessed 
myself to him; and [declare] that if God disposes of me, I die in the Catholic religion in which I was 


born, hoping in the divine mercy that it will pardon all my faults; and that if I have ever scandalized 
the Church, I ask pardon of God and her.—Signed, VOLTAIRE, the 2nd of March, 1778, in the 
home of M. le Marquis de Villette.21 


M. de Vielleville and Abbé Mignot (a nephew of Voltaire) signed the statement 
as witnesses. Gaultier brought it to the Archbishop at Conflans (a suburb) and to 
the curé of St.-Sulpice, both of whom pronounced it inadequate.22 Nevertheless 
Gaultier prepared to administer Communion to Voltaire, but Voltaire suggested 
that this should be deferred, saying, “I am continually coughing blood; we must 
guard against mingling my blood with that of the good God.”23 We do not know 
in what spirit—pious or whimsical—this was said. 

On March 3 Diderot, d’Alembert, and Marmontel came to see the sick man. 
When Gaultier called on that day, with instructions from his superior to get a 
“less equivocal and more detailed” confession, he was told that Voltaire was in 
no condition to receive him. Gaultier returned several times, but was each time 
turned away by the Swiss guard at the door. On March 4 Voltaire wrote to the 
curé of St.-Sulpice, apologizing for having dealt with a subordinate. On March 
13 the curé was received, but apparently nothing came of this visit except an 
exchange of courtesies.24 Meanwhile the hemorrhages had ceased; Voltaire felt 
his strength returning, and his piety declined. 

On March 16 Iréne was performed at the Théatre-Frangais. Nearly all the 
court came, including the Queen. The play was not up to Voltaire’s standard, but 
it was acclaimed nevertheless as a marvelous production for a man of eighty- 
four. Voltaire, too ill to attend, was kept notified, act by act, of the audience’s 
reaction; and on the seventeenth a deputation from the French Academy brought 
him congratulations. By March 21 he felt well enough to go out riding. He 
visited Suzanne de Livry, Marquise de Gouvernet, who had been his mistress 
sixty-three years before. On the twentyeighth he visited Turgot. 

March 30 was his supreme day. In the afternoon he went to the Louvre for a 
meeting of the Academy. “As he drove out from his house,” reported Denis von 
Visin, a Russian writer then in Paris, “the carriage was accompanied as far as the 
Academy by an endless throng of people who kept on applauding. All the 
Academicians came out to meet him.”2° D’Alembert welcomed him with a 
speech that brought tears to the old man’s eyes. Voltaire was placed in the 
presidential chair, and was elected by acclamation president for the April 
quarter. The session over, he was escorted to his carriage, which then moved 
with difficulty to the Théatre-Frangais through an immense crowd that 
repeatedly cried out, “Vive Voltaire!” 
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When he entered the theater, audience and actors alike rose to greet him. He 
found his way to the loge where Mme. Denis and the Marquise de Villette were 
awaiting him. He sat behind them; the audience appealed to him to make himself 
more visible; he took a seat between the ladies. An actor came to the loge and 
placed a laurel wreath on Voltaire’s head; he took it off and put it upon the head 
of the Marquise; she insisted on his accepting it. Voices were heard in the 
audience: “Hail Voltaire!” “Hail Sophocles!” “Honor to the philosopher who 
teaches men to think!” “Glory to the defender of Calas!”26 “This enthusiasm,” 
said eyewitness Grimm, “this general delirium, lasted more than twenty 
minutes.”2”7 Then Iréne was performed for the sixth time. At the close the 
audience demanded a few words from the author; Voltaire complied. The curtain 
rose again; the actors had taken a bust of Voltaire from the foyer and placed it on 
the stage; now they crowned it with laurels, and Mme. Vestrice, who had played 
Iréne, read to Voltaire some laudatory verses: 


Aux yeux de paris enchanté 
Re cois en ce jour un hommage 
Que confirmera d’dge en age 
La s év ére postérité. 
Non, tu n’as pas besoin 
d’atteindre au noir rivage 
Pour jouir de l’honneur 
de l’immortalité. 
Voltaire, re Gois la couronne 
Que |’ on vient de te pr ésenter; 
Il est beau de la mériter 
Quand c’est la France qui la donne.28 
Before the eyes of enchanted Paris 
Receive on this day a homage 
Which a severe posterity will 
Confirm from age to age. 
No, you need not 


reach the dark shore 


To enjoy the honor 

of immortality. 
Voltaire, receive the crown 
Which has been offered you; 
It is beautiful to merit it 
When it is France that gives it. 


The audience asked that the verses be repeated; they were. During the 
applause Voltaire left his seat; all made way for him; he was led to his carriage 
amid an enthusiastic multitude. Torches were brought, the coachman was 
persuaded to drive slowly, and a crowd accompanied the carriage to the Hotel de 
Villette.29 So far as we know, there had never been such a scene in all the history 
of French literature. 

Mme. Vigée-Lebrun, who had witnessed all this, wrote: “The celebrated old 
man was so thin and frail that I feared such strong emotions would cause him 
mortal harm.”3° Tronchin advised him to return to Ferney as soon as possible; 
Mme. Denis begged her uncle to make Paris his home. Intoxicated by the 
reception given him, he agreed with her. He praised the people of Paris as the 
gayest, most polite, enlightened, and indulgent in the world, with the finest 
tastes, amusements, and arts;3! for a moment he forgot the “canaille.” Soon he 
was driving about Paris looking for a house; on April 27 he bought one. 
Tronchin raged. “I have seen many fools in my life,” he said, “but never one 
madder than he. He is reckoning on a hundred years.”2 

On April 7 Voltaire was taken to the “Nine Sisters” Lodge of the Freemasons. 
He was initiated into membership without being required to pass through the 
usual preliminary stages. A laurel wreath was put upon his head, and the 
chairman made a speech: “We swear to help our brothers, but you have been the 
founder of an entire colony which adores you and which overflows with your 
benefactions. ... You, much beloved brother, have been a Freemason before you 
received the degree, ... and you have fulfilled the obligations of a Freemason 
before you promised to keep them.”23 On the eleventh he returned Mme. du 
Deffand’s visit by going to see her in her apartment at the Convent of St.-Joseph. 
She felt his face with her seeing hands, and found only bones, but on the twelfth 
she wrote to Horace Walpole: “He is as animated as ever. He is eighty-four, and 
verily I think he will never die. He enjoys all his senses, none is weakened. He is 
a singular being, and in truth far superior.”34 When the nuns heard of his visit 
they denounced the Marquise for desecrating their cloister with the presence of a 
man condemned by both Church and state.35 


On April 27 he went again to the Academy. The discussion turned on the 
Abbé Delille’s version of Pope’s Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot; Voltaire had read the 
original, and complimented the abbé on his translation. He took the occasion to 
suggest that the Dictionary of the Academy be revised to enrich the accredited 
language with hundreds of new words that had come into respectable usage. On 
May 7 he returned to the Academy with a plan for the new dictionary. He 
offered to take charge of all words beginning with A, and proposed that each 
member undertake a letter. On adjourning he thanked them “in the name of the 
alphabet”; the Marquis de Chastellux replied, “And we thank you in the name of 
letters.”3° That evening he attended, incognito, a performance of his Alzire; at 
the end of Act IV the audience applauded the actor Larive; Voltaire joined 
audibly in the acclaim by crying out, “Ah, que c’est bien!” (Ah, that is well 
done!) The audience recognized him, and for forty-five minutes the frenzy of 
March 30 was renewed. 

Perhaps he did well to enjoy those last weeks of life at the expense of his 
health, instead of shrinking into privacy to gain a few painful days. He worked 
so ardently on his plan for a new dictionary, and drank so much coffee— 
sometimes twenty-five cups in a day—that he could not sleep at night. 
Meanwhile his stricture worsened; urination became more painful and 
incomplete; toxic elements that should have been eliminated passed into the 
blood, producing uremia. The Duc de Richelieu sent him a solution of opium, 
recommending it as an anodyne. Misunderstanding the directions, Voltaire drank 
a whole flask of it at once (May 11). He fell into a delirium that lasted forty- 
eight hours. His face was deformed with suffering. Tronchin was summoned, 
and gave him some relief, but for several days Voltaire uttered no word and 
could hold no food. He begged to be taken back to Ferney, but it was too late. 

On May 30 Abbé Gaultier and the curé of St.-Sulpice came, prepared to 
administer the final sacrament of the Church if Voltaire would add, to his 
previous confession of faith, belief in the divinity of Christ. An uncorroborated 
story by Condorcet3’ described Voltaire as crying out, “In God’s name, do not 
talk to me of that man!” Laharpe reported Voltaire’s response as “Let me die in 
peace.” Desnoiresterres accepted the usual account: the priests found Voltaire 
delirious, and departed without offering him the sacrament.3° Tronchin claimed 
that the last hours of the philosopher were marked by extreme agony and cries of 
fury.39 Peace came at eleven o’clock that night. 

The Abbé Mignot, anticipating that his uncle’s corpse would be refused 
interment in a Paris cemetery, seated it upright in a carriage, and drove with it no 
miles out to the Abbey of Scelliéres in the village of Romilly-sur-Seine. There a 


local priest gave the body the traditional religious ceremony, sang a High Mass 
over it, and allowed its burial in the vault of the church. 

An order of Louis XVI forebade the press to mention Voltaire’s death.40 The 
French Academy asked the Franciscan friars to have a Mass said for the dead 
man; permission could not be obtained. Frederick the Great, as one skeptic for 
another, arranged to have a Mass said for Voltaire in a Catholic Church at 
Berlin; and he composed a warm eulogy of his friend and foe, which was read to 
the Berlin Academy on November 26, 1778. Catherine the Great wrote to 
Grimm: 


I have lost two men whom I never saw, who liked me, and whom I honored—Voltaire and Milord 
Chatham. Not for a very long time, perhaps never, will they—especially the former—find their 
equals, and never their superiors. ... A few weeks ago Voltaire was publicly honored, and now they 
do not dare to bury him. What a man! The first of his nation. Why did you not take possession of his 
body in my name? You should have sent it to me embalmed. He would have the most splendid 
tomb.... If possible, buy his library and his papers, including his letters. I will pay his heirs a good 
price.41 


Mme. Denis received 135,000 livres for the library, which was transported to the 
Hermitage in St. Petersburg. 

In July, 1791, by order of the Constituent Assembly of the Revolution, the 
remains of Voltaire were removed from the Abbey of Scelliéres, were taken to 
Paris, were carried through the city in a triumphal procession, and were 
deposited in the Church of Ste.-Geneviéve (soon to be renamed the Panthéon). In 
the same year the Quai des Théatins was officially rechristened the Quai de 
Voltaire. In May, 1814, during the Bourbon Restoration, a group of pious ghouls 
secretly removed the bones of Voltaire and Rousseau from the Panthéon, put 
them in a Sack, and buried them in a dumping ground on the outskirts of Paris. 
No trace of them remains. 


3. The Influence of Voltaire 


It began with the anticlerical moments in Oedipe (1718); it operates almost 
ecumenically today. We have seen it moving sovereigns: Frederick II, Catherine 
II, Joseph II, Gustavus HI, and in less degree Charles HI of Spain through 
Aranda, and Joseph II of Portugal through Pombal. In the intellectual world of 
the last two hundred years it has been equaled only by the influence of Rousseau 
and Darwin. 

Whereas Rousseau’s moral influence was toward tenderness, sentiment, and 
the restoration of family life and marital fidelity, the moral influence of Voltaire 
was toward humanity and justice, toward the cleansing of French law and 


custom from legal abuses and barbaric cruelties; he, more than any other 
individual, spurred on the humanitarian movement that became one of the credits 
of the nineteenth century. To feel the influence of Voltaire on literature we need 
only recall Wieland, Kellgren, Goethe, Byron, Shelley, Heine, Gautier, Renan, 
Anatole France. Without Voltaire Gibbon would have been impossible; and 
historians acknowledge his lead and inspiration in giving less attention to the 
crimes of men and governments and more to the development of knowledge, 
morals, manners, literature, and art. 

Voltaire shared in begetting the French Revolution by weakening the respect 
of the intellectual classes for the Church, and the belief of the aristocracy in its 
feudal rights. But after 1789 Voltaire’s political influence was overwhelmed by 
Rousseau’s. Voltaire seemed too conservative, too scornful of the masses, too 
much of the seigneur; Robespierre rejected him; and for two years the Social 
Contract was the bible of the Revolution. Bonaparte felt the two influences in 
the usual sequence: “Until I was sixteen,” he recalled, “I would have fought for 
Rousseau against the friends of Voltaire; today it is the opposite. ... The more I 
read Voltaire the more I love him. He is a man always reasonable, never a 
charlatan, never a fanatic.”42 After the restoration of the Bourbons the writings 
of Voltaire became an instrument of bourgeois thought against the revived 
nobility and clergy. Between 1817 and 1829 there were twelve editions of 
Voltaire’s collected works; in those twelve years over three million volumes by 
Voltaire were sold.42 The Communist crusade under Marx and Engels once more 
gave the leadership to Rousseau. In general the revolutionary movements since 
1848 have followed Rousseau rather than Voltaire in politics, Voltaire rather 
than Rousseau in religion. 

The most profound and lasting influence of Voltaire has been on religious 
belief. Through him and his associates France bypassed the Reformation, and 
went directly from the Renaissance to the Enlightenment. Perhaps that is one 
reason why the change was so violent; there was no pause at Protestantism. 
Some enthusiasts felt that the Enlightenment as a whole was a deeper 
reformation than that which Luther and Calvin had effected, for it challenged not 
merely the excesses of sacerdotalism and superstition, but the very fundamentals 
of Christianity, even of all supernatural creeds. Voltaire gathered into one voice 
all the varieties of anti-Catholic thought; he gave them added force by clarity, 
repetition, and wit; and for a time it seemed as if he had pulled down the Temple 
in which he had been reared. The intellectual classes throughout Christendom 
were moved by the philosophes to a polite deism or a secret atheism. In 
Germany the youth of Goethe’s generation were profoundly influenced. Goethe 
thought that “Voltaire will always be regarded as the greatest man in the 


literature of modern times, and perhaps of all times.”44 In England a brilliant 
minority—Godwin, Paine, Mary Wollstonecraft, Bentham, Byron, Shelley—felt 
Voltaire’s influence, but by and large English deism had anticipated him and 
dulled his point; moreover, English gentlemen felt that no cultured mind would 
attack a religion that gave such calming solace to the weaker classes and the 
weaker sex. In America the founding fathers were almost all disciples of 
Voltaire. There and in England the influence of Darwin and modern biology has 
overlaid that of Voltaire in impairing religious belief; and in our times the 
Christian theology suffers most of all from the unparalleled barbarity of our 
wars, and the victorious audacities of sciences that invade the very heavens that 
once housed deities and saints. 

To Voltaire, more than to any other individual, we owe the religious 
toleration that now precariously prevails in Europe and North America. The 
people of Paris thought of him not as the author of epochal books but as the 
defender of the Calas and the Sirvens. After him no tribunal in Europe would 
have dared to break a man on the wheel on such charges and evidence as had 
condemned Jean Calas. Books like Emile were still banned and burned, but their 
ashes helped to disseminate their ideas. Religious censorship declined until it 
tacitly admitted defeat. If, as seems possible, our children may have to fight all 
over again the battle for the freedom of the mind, let them seek inspiration and 
encouragement in the ninety-nine volumes of Voltaire. They will not find there 
one dull page. 


II. ROUSSEAU EPILOGUE: 1767-78 


1 . The Haunted Spirit 


Arriving in France May 22, 1767, after his unhappy sojourn in England, 
Rousseau, almost at the end of his sanity, found some comfort in the welcome 
given him by the cities through which he and Thérése passed. Though he 
traveled under the pseudonym of Jean-Joseph Renou, and was still legally under 
the ban decreed against him in 1762, he was nevertheless recognized and 
honored; Amiens gave him a triumphal reception, and other towns sent him the 
vin de ville. 

Many Frenchmen—all nobles—offered him a home. First, Mirabeau pere, 
who gave him a choice of twenty estates; Rousseau chose Fleury-sous-Meu-don, 
near Paris. But the Marquis pestered him to read the Marquis’ books; Rousseau 
fled, and took refuge with Louis-Frangois de Bourbon, Prince de Conti, at Trye- 
le-Chateau, near Gisors (June 21, 1767). The Prince put the entire castle at Jean- 


Jacques’ disposal, and even sent musicians to play soft music for him; Rousseau 
interpreted this as an imputation on his sanity. He thought that Choiseul and the 
Comtesse de Boufflers (mistress of the Prince) had joined Voltaire, Diderot, and 
Grimm in conspiring against him; and indeed Voltaire had accused him of 
setting fire to the theater at Geneva, which burned to the ground on January 29, 
1768.49 Rousseau believed that everyone in Gisors looked upon him as a 
criminal. He longed to be restored to Geneva, and wrote to Choiseul asking him 
to persuade the Genevan Council to make reparation to Rousseau for past 
injuries.46 Choiseul sent him an official permit to travel anywhere in France, to 
leave it and to return to it at will.4”7 Rousseau now thought of going back to 
England; he wrote to Davenport inquiring would he be allowed to occupy the 
house at Wooton again; Davenport answered, By all means. 

Fearing for his life at Trye, Rousseau fled from it in June, 1768, leaving 
Thérése at the chateau for her own safety. He went by public coach to Lyons, 
and lived there for a while with relatives of the Daniel Roguin who had given 
him a refuge in Switzerland in 1762. Soon, however, he isolated himself in the 
Golden Fountain Inn at Bourgoin-en-Dauphiné. On the door of his room there he 
wrote a list of the people whom he believed to be conspiring against him. He 
sent for Thérése, received her with joy and tears, and decided at last to marry 
her. It was done by a civil ceremony at the inn on August 30, 1768. 

In January, 1769, they moved to a farmhouse at Mouquin, near Grenoble. 
There he composed the final, half-insane pages of the Confessions, and cooled 
his nerves with botany. Thérése found his temper more and more difficult; she 
herself was suffering from rheumatism and the vague ills sometimes 
accompanying “change of life.” The newlyweds had a quarrel so serious that 
Rousseau departed on a long botanizing trip, leaving her a letter that advised her 
to enter a convent (August 12, 1769).48 When he returned and found her waiting 
for him their love was renewed. Now he regretted that he had disposed of her 
offspring. “Happy the man,” he felt, “who can rear his children under his own 
eyes!”49 To a young mother he wrote: “The sweetest way of life that can 
possibly exist is that of the home. ... Nothing is more strongly, more constantly, 
identified with us than our family and our children. ... But I who speak of 
family, children—. . . madame, pity those whose iron fate deprives them of such 
happiness; pity them if they are merely unfortunate; pity them more if they are 
suilty!”50 

The winter at Mouquin was hard to bear in a farmhouse subject to all the 
winds. Thérése begged for Paris. On April 10, 1770, the couple resumed their 
odyssey. They spent a pleasant month at Lyons, where Rousseau’s operetta, Le 
Devin du village, was performed as part of a celebration in his honor. They 


moved by slow stages through Dijon, Montbard, Auxerre. At last, on June 24, 
1770, they reached Paris. They took rooms on the fourth floor of his former 
lodgings at the Hotel Saint-Esprit, Rue Platriére—now called the Rue Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau— in one of the noisiest quarters of the city. 

He lived modestly and quietly, copying music for income, and studying 
botany; now (September 21, 1771) he wrote his letter of homage to Linnaeus.°! 
When it became known that he was in Paris, old friends and new devotees came 
to visit him: the Prince de Ligne (who offered him a home on his estate near 
Brussels), Grétry and Gluck (who came to discuss music with him), Goldoni the 
dramatist, Sophie Arnould the singer, Gustavus the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
and young authors like Jean-Joseph Dusaulx and Jacques-Henri Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre. In 1777 he received what Voltaire had coveted and missed—a visit 
from the Emperor Joseph II.52 His free entry to the Opéra (as a composer) was 
restored, and he went there occasionally, especially to hear Gluck. Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre described him (now sixty years old) as slender, well-proportioned, 
with “lofty brow, and eyes full of fire; ... profound sadness in the wrinkles of the 
brow, and a keen and even caustic gaiety.”°3 

Despite the promise he had made in 1762 to write no more books, Rousseau 
had been stung into renewed composition by the continued attacks of his 
enemies. To answer these, and all the hostile gossip of Paris and Geneva, he had 
undertaken the Confessions (1765). Now (November, 1770) this was complete, 
and Rousseau, though as yet unwilling to publish it in its entirety, was resolved 
that certain parts, relevant to the attacks, should be made known in Paris. So in 
December he read to Dusaulx and others, in his room, long passages from his 
greatest book; the reading lasted seventeen hours, interrupted by two hasty 
collations.°4 In May, 1771, he held another reading, before the Comte and 
Comtesse d’Egmont, Prince Pignatelli d’Egmont, the Marquise de Mesme, and 
the Marquis de Juigné. He concluded with a fiery challenge: 


I have written the truth. If any person has heard of things contrary to those I have just stated, were 
they a thousand times proved, he has heard calumny and falsehood; and if he refuses thoroughly to 
examine and compare them with me while I am alive, he is not a friend to justice or truth. For my 
part I openly and without the least fear declare that whoever, even without having read my works, 
shall have examined with his own eyes my disposition, character, manners, inclinations, pleasures, 
and habits, and pronounces me a dishonorable man, is himself one who deserves a gibbet.55 


Those who heard him concluded from his intense emotion that he was nearing 
mental disorder. Dusaulx pronounced Rousseau’s suspicions and recriminations 
unworthy of “the generous, the virtuous Jean Jacques”; this criticism ended their 
friendship.°© Other hearers carried echoes of these readings into the salons of 


Paris, and some sensitive souls felt that Rousseau had maligned them. Mme. 
d’Epinay wrote to the lieutenant general of police: 


I must inform you again that the person of whom I spoke to you yesterday morning read his work 
to Messrs. Dorat, de Pezay, and Dusaulx. Since he is using these men as confidants of a libel, you 
have the right to let him know what you think of it. I feel that you’ought to speak to him with 
enough kindness so that he should not complain, but with firmness enough so that he won’t repeat 
his fault. If you secure his word of honor I believe he will keep it. Pardon me a thousand times, but 
my peace of mind was at stake.97 


The police asked Rousseau to give no more readings; he agreed. He 
concluded that he could never get a fair hearing in his lifetime, and this feeling 
of frustration helped to unhinge his mind. After 1772 he closed his door to 
nearly all visitors but Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. On his solitary walks he 
suspected an enemy in almost everyone whom he passed. Aside from such 
specters of hostility his essential good nature remained. He subscribed, over 
Voltaire’s resistance, to the fund for a statue to Voltaire. When an abbé sent him 
a brochure denouncing Voltaire he rebuked the writer: “Voltaire,” he told him, 
“is without doubt a bad man, whom I do not intend to praise; but he has said and 
done so many good things that we should draw the curtain over his 
irregularities.”°8 

When he could take his mind off the “conspiracy” that he saw around him, he 
could write with as much clarity as before, and with surprising conservatism and 
practicality. We have seen how the Polish convention of 1769 asked his 
suggestions for a new constitution. He began his Considérations sur le 
gouvernement de la Pologne in October, 1771, and finished it in April, 1772. 
Our first impression of it is that it violates all the principles for which he had 
fought so passionately. On rereading it in old age we are comforted to see that 
Rousseau (then sixty) could also age and, as the old would like to put it, mature. 
The same man who had cried out, “Man is born free, and is everywhere in 
chains,” now warned the Poles, whose “free veto” had condemned them to 
anarchy, that freedom is a trial as well as a dispensation, and requires a self- 
discipline far more arduous than obedience to external commands. 


Liberty is a strong food, but it needs a stout digestion.... I laugh at those degraded peoples who 
rise in revolt at a word from an intriguer; who dare to speak of liberty while in total ignorance of 
what it means; and who ... imagine that, to be free, it is enough to be a rebel. High-souled and holy 
liberty! If these poor men could only know thee; if they could only learn what is the price at which 
thou art won and guarded; if they could only be taught how far sterner are thy laws than the hard 
yoke of the tyrant!59 
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Life and Montesquieu had taught Rousseau that such discussions as his Social 
Contract are flights in vacuo, abstract theories without a hinge on reality. All 
states, he now admitted, are rooted in history and circumstance, and will die if 
their roots are indiscriminately cut. So he advised the Poles to make no sudden 
changes in their constitution. They should keep their elective monarch but 
should limit their liberum veto; they should keep Catholicism as the state 
religion but develop an educational system independent of the Church.®° Poland, 
in the existing condition of its communications and transport, seemed to him too 
large to be ruled from one center; better divide it into three states federated only 
in mutual contacts and foreign affairs. He who had once denounced private 
property as the source of all evils now sanctioned Polish feudalism; he proposed 
to tax all land, but to leave present property rights intact. He hoped that serfdom 
would one day be abolished, but he did not advocate its early end; that, he 
thought, should wait until the serf had had more education. Everything, he 
insisted, depended upon the extension of education; to promote freedom faster 
than intelligence and moral character would be an open sesame to chaos and 
partition. 

The partition was effected before Rousseau could finish his essay; in Poland, 
as in Corsica, Realpolitik ignored his philosophical legislation. This double 
frustration shared in embittering his final years, and it intensified his scorn of 
those philosophes who had praised as enlightened despots and philosopher kings 
those rulers—Frederick II, Catherine II, and Joseph II—who were dismembering 
Poland. 

In 1772 he began another attempt to answer his enemies. He called it 
Dialogues: Rousseau juge de Jean-Jacques. He worked on this 540-page book, 
on and off, for four years, and his mind darkened more and more as he 
proceeded. The foreword begged the reader to read all three dialogues 
thoroughly; “consider that this grace, which is asked of you by a heart burdened 
with sorrow, is a debt of justice which Heaven imposes upon you.”6! He 
admitted the “long-windedness, the repetitions, the verbiage, and the disorder of 
this composition,”®2 but for fifteen years past (he said) there had been a 
conspiracy to defame him, and he must clear himself before dying. He denied 
any contradiction between the individualism of the Discourses and the 
collectivism of the Social Contract; he reminded his readers that he had never 
wished to destroy the sciences and the arts and return to barbarism. He described 
his works—especially Julie and Emile—as rich in virtue and tenderness, and 
asked how such books could have been written by so diseased a roué as his 
detractors had pictured him to be.®3 He charged his enemies with burning him in 
effigy, and with serenading him in mockery.°4 Even now, he complained, they 


kept watch on all his visitors, and stirred up his neighbors to insult him.6° He 
repeated the story of his birth, family, and youth, and described the gentleness 
and integrity of his character, but he confessed to laziness, “a taste for reverie,”6® 
and a tendency to create, on his solitary walks, an imaginary world in which for 
the moment he could be happy. He comforted himself with the prediction, “A 
day will come, I am confident, when good and honorable people will bless my 
memory and will weep over my fate.”7 

To the final dialogue he added a chapter entitled “The History of This Work.” 
He told how, to bring his book to the attention of Paris and Versailles, he 
resolved to deposit a copy of the manuscript, with an address to Providence, on 
the high altar in the Cathedral of Notre-Dame. This he tried to do on February 
24, 1776. Finding the sanctuary barred by a railing, he sought side entrances to 
it; finding these locked, he grew dizzy, ran out of the church, and wandered in 
the streets in semi-delirium for hours before reaching his rooms.6° He composed 
a plea to the French people, entitled it “To All Frenchmen Who Still Love 
Justice and Truth,” copied it on handbills, and distributed these to passers-by in 
the streets. Several of these refused it, saying that it was not addressed to them.®9 
He gave up his efforts, and resigned himself to defeat. 

His excitement abated now that he was reconciled. He wrote at this time 
(1777-78) his most beautiful book, Réveries d’un promeneur solitaire. He told 
how the people of Motiers had rejected him and had stoned his house, and how 
he had retired to the [le de St.-Pierre in the Lake of Bienne. There he had found 
happiness; and now, looking back upon that retreat, he pictured the quiet water, 
the inflowing streams, the verdure-covered island, and the polymorphous sky. 
He struck a new romantic note by suggesting that the meditative spirit may 
always find in nature something responsive to its mood. As we read those pages 
we ask ourselves, Could a man half insane write so well, so lucidly, at times so 
serenely? But then the old plaints recur, and Rousseau mourns again that he had 
cast off his children, that he had not had the simple courage to bring up a family. 
He saw a child playing; he returned to his room and “wept and expiated.”70 

In those last years at Paris he envied the religious faith that lifted the life of 
the common people about him into a drama of death and resurrection. 
Sometimes he attended Catholic services. He visited a hermitage with Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre, and heard the monks reciting a litany. “Ah, how happy the man 
who can believe!”7! He could not believe,72 but he tried to behave like a 
Christian, giving alms, visiting and comforting the sick.73 He read and annotated 
Thomas a Kempis’ The Imitation of Christ. 

Bitterness diminished in him as he approached death. When Voltaire arrived 
in Paris and received so many honors, Rousseau was jealous, but spoke well of 


his old enemy. He rebuked an acquaintance who had ridiculed the coronation of 
Voltaire at the Théatre-Frangais: “How dare you mock the honors rendered to 
Voltaire in the temple of which he is the god, and by the priests who for fifty 
years have been living off his masterpieces?”’4 When he heard that Voltaire was 
dying he predicted, “Our lives were linked to each other; I shall not survive him 
long.”75 

When the spring of 1778 began to flower he asked that someone offer him a 
home in the country. Marquis René de Girardin invited him to occupy a cottage 
near his chateau at Ermenonville, some thirty miles from Paris. Jean-Jacques and 
Thérése went on May 20. There he gathered botanical specimens, and taught 
botany to the Marquis’ ten-year-old son. On July 1 he dined heartily with the 
family of his host. The next morning he suffered an apoplectic stroke, and fell to 
the floor. Thérése lifted him onto his bed, but he fell from it, and struck the tiled 
floor so sharply that his head was cut and blood poured out. Thérése cried out for 
help; the Marquis came, and found Rousseau dead. 

Falsehoods pursued him to the end. Grimm and others spread the tale that 
Rousseau had committed suicide; Mme. de Staél later added that he had killed 
himself in grief over discovering Thérése’s infidelity. This was an especially 
cruel story, for Thérése’s comment, soon after his death, revealed her love for 
him: “If my husband was not a saint, who could be one?” Other gossip described 
Rousseau as dying insane; all who were with him in those final days described 
him as serene. 

On July 4, 1778, he was buried on the Isle of Poplars in a small lake on the 
Girardin estate. For a long time this [le des Peupliers was a goal of pious 
pilgrimage; all the world of fashion—even the Queen—went out to worship at 
Rousseau’s tomb. On October 11, 1794, his remains were removed to the 
Panthéon, and were laid near those of Voltaire. From that haven of neighborly 
peace their spirits rose to renew their war for the soul of the Revolution, of 
France, and of Western man. 


2. The Influence of Rousseau 


So we end as we began, by contemplating, now in substantiation, the 
incredible effect of Rousseau upon the literature, pedagogy, philosophy, religion, 
morals, manners, art, and politics of the century that began with his death. Today 
much that he wrote seems exaggerated, sentimental, or absurd; only the 
Confessions and the Réveries move us; but till yesterday his every word was 
being heard in one or another field of European or American thought. Rousseau, 
said Mme. de Staél, “invented nothing, but he set everything on fire.”76 


First of all, of course, he was the mother of the Romantic movement. We 
have seen many others sowing its seed: Thomson, Collins, Gray, Richardson, 
Prévost, and Christianity itself, whose theology and art are the most marvelous 
romance of all. Rousseau matured the seeds in the hothouse of his emotions, and 
delivered the offspring, full-grown and fertile from birth, in the Discourses, La 
Nouvelle Héloise, the Contrat social, Emile, and the Confessions. 

But what shall we mean by the Romantic movement? The rebellion of feeling 
against reason, of instinct against intellect, of sentiment against judgment, of the 
subject against the object, of subjectivism against objectivity, of solitude against 
society, of imagination against reality, of myth and legend against history, of 
religion against science, of mysticism against ritual, of poetry and poetic prose 
against prose and prosaic poetry, of neo-Gothic against neoclassical art, of the 
feminine against the masculine, of romantic love against the marriage of 
convenience, of “Nature” and the “natural” against civilization and artifice, of 
emotional expression against conventional restraints, of individual freedom 
against social order, of youth against authority, of democracy against 
aristocracy, of man versus the state—in short, the revolt of the nineteenth 
century against the eighteenth, or, more precisely, of 1760-1859 against 1648- 
1760: all these are waves of the great Romantic tide that swept Europe between 
Rousseau and Darwin. 

Now nearly every One of these elements found voice and sanction in 
Rousseau, and some support in the needs and spirit of the time. France had 
wearied of classic reason and aristocratic restraint. Rousseau’s exaltation of 
feeling offered liberation to suppressed instincts, to repressed sentiment, to 
oppressed individuals and classes. The Confessions became the bible of the Age 
of Feeling as the Encyclopédie had been the New Testament of the Age of 
Reason. Not that Rousseau rejected reason; on the contrary, he called it a divine 
gift, and accepted it as final judge;7” but (he felt) its cold light needed the 
warmth of the heart to inspire action, greatness, and virtue. “Sensibility” became 
the watchword of women and men. Women learned to faint, men to weep, more 
readily than before. They oscillated between joy and grief, and mingled both in 
their tears. 

The Rousseauian revolution began at the mother’s breasts, which were now to 
be freed from stays; this part of the revolution, however, proved the hardest of 
all, and was won only after more than a century of alternating imprisonment and 
release. After Emile French mothers nursed their infants, even at the opera, 
between arias.”® The child was freed from swaddling clothes, and was brought 
up directly by the parents. When it went to school it enjoyed—more in 
Switzerland than in France—education a la Rousseau. Since man was now 


considered good by nature, the pupil was to be viewed not as an imp of the 
perverse but as an angel whose wishes were the voice of God. His senses were 
no longer condemned as the instruments of Satan, but as doors to illuminating 
experiences and a thousand harmless delights. Classrooms were no longer to be 
prisons. Education was to be made natural and pleasant, through the unfolding 
and encouragement of inherent curiosities and powers. The stuffing of the 
memory with facts, the stifling of the mind with dogmas, were to be replaced by 
training in the arts of perceiving, calculating, and reasoning. As far as possible 
children were to learn not from books but from things—from plants in the field, 
rocks in the soil, clouds and stars in the skies. Enthusiasm for Rousseau’s 
educational ideas stimulated Pestalozzi and Lavater in Switzerland, Basedow in 
Germany, Maria Montessori in Italy, John Dewey in America; “progressive 
education” is part of the legacy of Rousseau. Inspired by Rousseau, Friedrich 
Froebel established the kindergarten system in Germany, whence it spread 
throughout the Western world. 

Some breath of the Rousseauian afflatus reached art. The exaltation of 
children influenced Greuze and Mme. Vigée-Lebrun; the paintings of the Pre- 
Raphaelites in England reflected the cult of pathos and mystery. Deeper was the 
effect on morals and manners. There was some growth in the warmth and 
fidelity of friendship, in mutual sacrifices and solicitude. Romantic love captured 
literature and made its way into life. Husbands could now love their wives 
without flouting convention; parents could love their children; the family was 
restored. “People had been smiling at adultery; Rousseau dared to make it a 
crime”79; it continued, but was no longer de rigueur. The idolatry of courtesans 
was replaced by pity for prostitutes. Contempt for convention resisted the 
tyranny of etiquette. Bourgeois virtues came into repute: industry, thrift, 
simplicity of manners and dress. Soon France would lengthen its culottes into 
trousers and be sans-culottes in pants as well as in politics. Rousseau shared with 
English horticulture in changing French gardens from Renaissance regularity to 
romantic curves and surprising turns, and sometimes to wild and “natural” 
disarray. Men and women went out from the city to the country, and married the 
moods of Nature to their own. Men climbed mountains. They sought solitude 
and fondled their egos. 

Literature surrendered almost en masse to Rousseau and the Romantic wave. 
Goethe bathed Werther in love, nature, and tears (1774), and made Faust 
compress half of Rousseau in three words: “Geftihl ist Alles”— feeling is all. 
“Emile and its sentiments,” he recalled in 1787, “had a universal influence on 
the cultivated mind.”8° Schiller stressed the revolt against law in The Robbers 
(1781); he hailed Rousseau as a liberator and martyr, and compared him with 


Socrates.8! Herder, at a similar stage in development, cried, “Come, Rousseau, 
and be my guide.”82 The eloquence of Rousseau helped to free French poetry 
and drama from the rules of Boileau, the tradition of Corneille and Racine, and 
the rigors of classic style. Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, fervent disciple of 
Rousseau, achieved a romantic classic in Paul et Virginie (1784). After the 
Napoleonic interlude the literary influence of Jean-Jacques triumphed in 
Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Musset, Vigny, Hugo, Gautier, Michelet, and George 
Sand. It mothered a brood of confessions, reveries, and novels of sentiment or 
passion. It favored the conception of genius as innate and lawless, the victor over 
tradition and discipline. In Italy it moved Leopardi; in Russia, Pushkin and 
Tolstoi; in England, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats; in America, Hawthorne and Thoreau. 

Half the philosophy of the century between La Nouvelle H éloise (1761) and 
Darwin’s Origin of Species (1859) is colored with the revolt of Rousseau against 
the rationalism of the Enlightenment. Indeed, in a letter of 1751 to Bordes, 
Rousseau had already expressed his scorn of philosophy.8? He based this 
contempt on what he felt to be the impotence of reason to teach men virtue. 
Reason seems to have no moral sense; it will labor to defend any desire, 
however corrupt. Something else is needed—an inborn consciousness of right 
and wrong; and even this conscience has to be warmed with feeling if it is to 
engender virtue and make not a clever calculator but a good man. 

This, of course, had been said by Pascal, but Pascal had been rejected by 
Voltaire, and in Germany the “rationalism” of Wolff was rising in the 
universities. When Immanuel Kant became professor at K6nigsberg he had 
already been convinced by Hume and the philosophes that reason alone could 
give no adequate defense of even the fundamentals of the Christian theology. In 
Rousseau he found a way to save those fundamentals: deny the validity of reason 
in the suprasensible world; affirm the independence of mind, the primacy of will, 
and the absoluteness of innate conscience; and deduce the freedom of the will, 
the immortality of the soul, and the existence of God from man’s feeling of 
unconditional obligation to the moral law. Kant acknowledged his debt to 
Rousseau, hung a picture of him on his study wall, and declared him the Newton 
of the moral world.®4 Other Germans felt the spirit of Rousseau upon them: 
Jacobi in his Geftihlphilosophie, Schleiermacher in his web-weaving mysticism, 
Schopenhauer in his enthronement of the will. The history of philosophy since 
Kant has been a contest between Rousseau and Voltaire. 

Religion began by banning Rousseau, and went on to use him as its savior. 
Protestant leaders joined Catholic in declaring him an infidel; he was classed 
with Voltaire and Bayle as “spreading the poison of error and impiety.”®> Yet 


even in his lifetime there were laymen and clergymen who took comfort in 
hearing that the Savoyard Vicar had accepted with ardor the cardinal doctrines of 
Christianity, and had counseled doubters to return to their native faiths. On his 
flight from Switzerland in 1765 Rousseau was welcomed by the bishop of 
Strasbourg. After his return from England he found some French Catholics 
gratefully quoting him against unbelievers, and holding hopes for his triumphant 
conversion. 

The theorists of the French Revolution tried to establish a morality 
independent of religious creeds; Robespierre, following Rousseau, gave up this 
attempt as a failure, and sought the support of religious beliefs in maintaining 
moral order and social content. He condemned the philosophes as rejecting God 
but keeping kings; Rousseau (said Robespierre) had risen above these cowards, 
had bravely attacked all kings, and had spoken in defense of God and 
immortality.®6 

In 1793 the rival legacies of Voltaire and Rousseau came to decision in the 
struggle between Jacques-René Hébert and Maximilien Robespierre. Hébert, a 
leader of the Paris Commune, followed Voltairean rationalism, encouraged the 
desecration of churches, and set up the public worship of the Goddess of Reason 
(1793). Robespierre had seen Rousseau in the philosopher’s final stay in Paris. 
He apostrophized Jean-Jacques: “Divine man! ... I looked upon your august 
features; ... I understood all the griefs of a noble life devoted to the worship of 
truth.”87 When Robespierre rose to power he persuaded the National Convention 
to adopt the Profession of Faith of the Savoyard Vicar as the official religion of 
the French nation; and in May, 1794, he inaugurated, in memory of Rousseau, 
the Festival of the Supreme Being. When he sent Hébert and others to the 
guillotine on a charge of atheism, he felt that he was following to the letter the 
counsels of Rousseau. 

The agnostic Napoleon agreed with Robespierre on the need of religion, and 
realigned the French government with God (1802). The Catholic Church was 
fully restored with the French Bourbon Restoration (1814); it won the powerful 
pens of Chateaubriand, de Maistre, Lamartine, and Lamennais; but now the old 
faith leaned more and more on the rights of feeling rather than the arguments of 
theology; it fought Voltaire and Diderot with Pascal and Rousseau. Christianity, 
which had seemed moribund in 1760, flourished again in Victorian England and 
Restoration France. 

Politically we are only now emerging from the age of Rousseau. The first 
sign of his political influence was in the wave of public sympathy that supported 
active French aid to the American Revolution. Jefferson derived the Declaration 
of Independence from Rousseau as well as from Locke and Montesquieu. As 


ambassador to France (1785-89) he absorbed much from both Voltaire and 
Rousseau; he echoed Jean-Jacques in supposing that the North American Indians 
“enjoy in their general mass an infinitely greater degree of happiness than those 
who live under European governments.”88 The success of the American 
Revolution raised the prestige of Rousseau’s political philosophy. 

According to Mme. de Staél, Napoleon ascribed the French Revolution more 
to Rousseau than to any other writer.29 Edmund Burke thought that in the French 
Revolutionary Constituent Assembly (1789-91) 


there is a great dispute, among their leaders, which of them is the best resemblance of Rousseau. In 
truth, they all resemble him. ... Him they study, him they meditate; him they turn over in all the 
time they can spare from the laborious mischief of the day or the debauches of the night. Rousseau 
is their canon of Holy Writ; ... to him they erect their first statue.9° 


Mallet Dupan in 1799 recalled that 


Rousseau had a hundred times more readers among the middle and lower classes than Voltaire. He 
alone inoculated the French with the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people.... It would be difficult 
to cite a single revolutionist who was not transported over these anarchical theories, and who did not 
burn with ardor to realize them.... I heard Marat in 1788 read and comment on the Contrat social in 
the public streets to the applause of an enthusiastic auditory.9! 


Throughout France orators quoted Rousseau in preaching the sovereignty of the 
people; it was partly the ecstatic welcome given to this doctrine that enabled the 
Revolution to survive for a decade despite its enemies and its excesses. 

Through all the alternations of revolutions and reaction, Rousseau’s influence 
on politics continued. Because of his contradictions, and because of the force 
and passion with which he proclaimed them, he served as prophet and saint to 
anarchists and socialists alike; for both these opposed gospels found nourishment 
in his condemnation of the rich and his sympathy for the poor. The individualism 
of the first Discourse, and its rejection of “civilization,” inspired rebels from 
Paine, Godwin, and Shelley to Tolstoi, Kropotkin, and Edward Carpenter. “At 
fifteen,” said Tolstoi, “I carried around my neck, instead of the usual cross, a 
medallion with Rousseau’s portrait.”92 The egalitarianism of the second 
Discourse provided a basic theme for the variations of socialist theory from 
“Gracchus” Babeuf through Charles Fourier and Karl Marx to Nikolai Lenin. 
“For a century now,” said Gustave Lanson, “all the progress of democracy, 
equality, universal suffrage, ... all the claims of extreme parties that may be the 
wave of the future, the war against wealth and property, all the agitations of the 
working and suffering masses, have been in a sense the work of Rousseau.”93 He 
had not appealed to the learned and lofty with logic and argument; he had 


spoken to the people at large with feeling and passion in language that they 
could understand; and the ardor of his eloquence proved, in politics as in 
literature, mightier than the scepter of Voltaire’s pen. 


III. MARCHE FUNEBRE 


Diderot, after seeing Voltaire in 1778, asked a friend, “Why must he die?”94 
The funeral march of the philosophes, from the death of Helvétius in 1771 to 
that of Morellet in 1819, seemed to be a sardonic commentary on vanity and 
pride, but we might also wonder why some of these men lived so long, inviting 
all the pains and humiliations of senility. 

The more fortunate among them died before the Revolution, comforted by a 
hundred signs that their ideas were approaching victory. Condillac disappeared 
in 1780, Turgot in 1781. D’Alembert reluctantly survived the death of Mlle, de 
Lespinasse. She had left her papers to his care, and from them it was evident that 
during the last twelve years of her life her love had been given to Mora or 
Guibert, leaving for himself only a friendship sometimes tinged with irritation. 
“D’ Alembert is badly hit,” Condorcet told Turgot; “my whole hope for him now 
is that his life may prove bearable.”9°5 He returned to his studies, but he wrote 
nothing more of importance. He attended some of the salons, but the life had 
gone out of his once brilliant conversation. He rejected Frederick’s invitation to 
Potsdam, and Catherine’s invitation to St. Petersburg. He wrote to Frederick: “I 
feel like a man with a long stretch of desert in front of him and the precipice of 
death at its end, and no hope of coming across a single soul who would grieve if 
he saw him fall into it, or give himself another thought after he had 
disappeared.” 

He was mistaken; many cared, if only those to whom he regularly sent part of 
his income. Hume, in his will, left £ 200 to d’Alembert,9” confident that it would 
be spread around. Despite various pensions, d’Alembert lived simply to the last. 
In 1783 both he and Diderot were stricken with serious illnesses—Diderot with 
pleurisy, d’Alembert with a disorder of the bladder. Diderot recovered; 
d’Alembert died (October 29, 1783), aged sixty-seven. 

Diderot had returned from his Russian adventure in October, 1774. The long 
trip in a confining carriage had weakened him, but he correctly predicted that he 
had “ten years of life left in his sack.”98 He worked on a Plan of a University for 
the Government of Russia (which was not published till 1813); anticipating 
pedagogical developments by 150 years, he advocated predominant attention to 
science and technology, and placed Greek, Latin, and literature almost at the end 
of the list, with philosophy between. In 1778 he began an Essai sur les r égnes 
de Claude et de Néron, et sur la vie et les écrits de Sénéque. He digressed to beg 


the victorious Americans, in their new commonwealth, to “prevent the enormous 
increase and unequal distribution of wealth and luxury, idleness, and the 
corruption of morals.”99 And in the section on Seneca he made place for a hot 
defense of Grimm, Mme. d’Epinay, and himself against the charges that 
Rousseau had made in public readings of the Confessions: 


If, by a bizarrerie without exception, there should ever appear a work where honest people are 
pitilessly torn to pieces by a clever criminal [un artificieux scélérat], ... look ahead and ask 
yourselves if an impudent fellow, ... who has confessed a thousand misdeeds, can be ... worthy of 
belief. What can calumny cost such a man?—what can one crime more or less add to the secret 
turpitude of a life hidden during more than fifty years behind the thickest mask of hypocrisy? ... 
Detest the ingrate who speaks evil of his benefactors; detest the atrocious man who does not hesitate 
to blacken his old friends; detest the coward who leaves on his tomb the revelation of secrets 
confided to him.... As for me, I swear that my eyes shall never be sullied by reading his work; I 
protest that I would prefer his invectives to his praise. 100 


In 1783 Mme. d’Epinay died. Diderot felt this loss deeply, for he had enjoyed 
her friendship and her salon. Grimm and d’Holbach were alive, but his relations 
with them were tepid; each of the three was sinking into the narrow egoism of 
old age; all they could talk of to each other was their pains. Diderot’s assortment 
included nephritis, gastritis, gallstones, and inflammation of the lungs; he could 
no longer climb the stairs from his fourth-floor rooms to his fifth-floor library. 
He felt lucky now to have a wife; he had reduced his infidelities to wistful 
memories, and she had worn out her vocabulary; they lived in a peace of mutual 
exhaustion. 

In 1784 he fell seriously ill. Jean de Tersac, the curé of St.-Sulpice, who had 
failed with Voltaire, tried to redeem himself with Diderot, visited him, begged 
him to return to the Church, and warned him that unless he received the 
sacraments he could not enjoy burial in a cemetery. Diderot answered, “I 
understand you, Monsieur le Curé. You refused to bury Voltaire because he did 
not believe in the divinity of the Son. Well, when I am dead, they can bury me 
wherever they like, but I declare that I believe neither in the Father nor in the 
Holy Ghost, nor in any of the Family.” 101 

Hearing of his infirmities, the Empress Catherine secured for him and his 
wife a splendid suite of rooms in the Rue de Richelieu. They moved into it about 
July 18. He smiled as he saw new furniture being carried in; he could use it, he 
said, for only a few days. He used it for less than two weeks. On July 31, 1784, 
he ate a hearty meal, had an attack of coronary thrombosis, and died at the table, 
aged seventy-one. His wife and his son-in-law persuaded a local priest to give 
Diderot a church burial despite his notorious atheism. The corpse was buried in 
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the Church of St.-Roch, from which, at some unknown time, it mysteriously 
disappeared. 


The procession continued. Mably died in 1785, Buffon in 1788, d’Holbach in 
1789. Raynal, as we have seen, outlived the Revolution, denounced its 
barbarities, and surprised himself by dying a natural death (1796). Grimm met 
all strokes of fortune with Teutonic patience. In 1775 Joseph II made him a 
baron of the Holy Roman Empire, and in 1776 the Duke of Saxe-Gotha made 
him minister to France. His Correspondance littéraire, after 1772, was mostly 
written by his secretary Jakob Meister, but Grimm contributed trenchant articles 
on literature, art, religion, morals, politics, and philosophy. He was the only 
thorough skeptic among the philosophes, for he doubted philosophy too, and 
reason, and progress. While Diderot and others of the faithful looked toward 
posterity with utopia mirrored in their eyes, Grimm noted that this was a very 
ancient mirage, “an illusion which has been handed down from generation to 
generation”; and we have noted his prediction, in 1757, of an imminent “fatal 
revolution.”!92 When the Revolution came and became murderous, he returned 
to his native Germany and settled in Gotha (1793). Catherine relieved his 
poverty and made him her minister at Hamburg (1796). On the death of his 
imperial benefactress he went to live with Emilie de Belsunce, granddaughter of 
his beloved Mme. d’Epinay. He survived till 1807, chiefly on memories of those 
exciting days when the mind of France was leading Europe to the dizzy brink of 
freedom. 


IV. THE LAST PHILOSOPHE 


Jean-Antoine-Nicolas Caritat, Marquis de Condorcet, descendant of an 
ancient family in Dauphiné, was born in Picardy (1743), was educated by the 
Jesuits at Reims and Paris, and for many years thought only of becoming a great 
mathematician. At the age of twenty-six he was elected to the Académie des 
Sciences. Later, as its permanent secretary, he composed éloges of departed 
members, as Fontenelle had done for the French Academy. Voltaire liked these 
memorial eulogies so well that he told Condorcet: “The public wishes that an 
Academician might die every week or so that you might have a chance to write 
about him.”103 He visited Voltaire at Ferney (1770), edited an edition of 
Voltaire’s works for Beaumarchais, and wrote for it an ardent Vie de Voltaire. 
D’Alembert persuaded him to contribute to the Encyclopédie, and introduced 
him to Julie de Lespinasse, at whose receptions he became, despite his shyness, a 
principal figure. Indeed, in Julie’s view, he stood next only to d’Alembert in the 
range of his intellect, and perhaps above him in the warmth of his benevolence. 


He was among the first to join the campaign against slavery (1781). Julie helped 
to free him from his hopeless love for Mlle. d’Ussé, a coquette who took 
advantage of his devotion but did not return it. He consoled himself with the 
friendship of Jean-Baptiste Suard and Mme. Suard, and lived with them in a 
contented ménage atrois. 

In 1785 he published an Essai sur |’ application de V analyse aux 
probabilités. In this he anticipated Malthus’ theory that the growth of population 
tends to outrun the production of food; but instead of advocating sexual 
abstinence as a remedy, he proposed birth control.104 

He welcomed the Revolution as opening the door to a future of universal 
education, justice, and prosperity. In 1790 he was chosen to the municipal 
council that had taken over the administration of Paris. He was elected to the 
Legislative Assembly that ruled France from October 1, 1791, to September 20, 
1792. As chairman of the Committee on Public Instruction he drew up a report 
advocating and outlining a national system of primary and secondary education, 
universal, free, equal for both sexes, and removed from ecclesiastical 
influence.105 He laid down the principle of the “welfare state”: “All social 
institutions should have for their aim the physical, intellectual, and moral 
betterment of the most numerous and poorest class” of the population.1°© The 
report was presented to the Assembly on April 21, 1792; action on it was 
deferred by the Revolutionary Wars; but when Napoleon had established his 
power he made Condorcet’s report the basis of his epochal reorganization of 
education in France. 

In the National Convention that replaced the Legislative Assembly Condorcet 
had less prominence, for he was distrusted by the conservative Girondins as a 
republican, and by the radical Jacobins as an aristocrat who was trying to keep 
the Revolution under middle-class control.!°7 He voted to condemn Louis XVI 
as guilty of treason, but voted against his execution. Appointed with eight others 
to a commission to formulate a new constitution, he submitted a draft that was 
rejected as too favorable to the bourgeoisie. When the Convention, dominated by 
the Jacobins, adopted a more radical constitution, Condorcet wrote an 
anonymous pamphlet advising the citizens to repudiate it. On July 8, 1793, the 
Convention ordered his arrest. 

For nine months he hid himself in a pension kept by the widow of the painter 
Claude-Joseph Vernet. There, to distract his mind from fear of apprehension, he 
wrote the little book that served both as a summary of the Enlightenment and as 
a blueprint of the coming utopia. The manuscript bears the title Prospectus d’un 
tableau historique des progres de l’esprit humain.19% He called it also Esquisse 


—a sketch; apparently he hoped someday to write a fuller exposition of his 
philosophy. 

He took his inspiration from the lecture in which Turgot, then a seminarian 
(December 11, 1750), had outlined “The Successive Advances of the Human 
Mind.”1099 Condorcet divided history into ten stages: (1) the union of families 
into tribes; (2) pastoralism and agriculture; (3) invention of writing; (4) the 
flowering of Greek culture to the time of Alexander; (5) the development of 
knowledge during the rise and decline of Rome; (6) the Dark Ages, from A.D. 
476 to the Crusades; (7) the growth of science between the Crusades and the 
invention of printing; (8) from Gutenberg to Bacon, Galileo, and Descartes, who 
“shook off the yoke of authority”; (9) from Descartes to the foundation of the 
American and French republics; (10) the age of the liberated mind.11° 

Condorcet, like Voltaire, had no appreciation of the Middle Ages; he thought 
of them as the domination of European thought by the Church, the hypnotism of 
the people by the magic of the Mass, and the resurrection of polytheism through 
the worship of the saints.11! Though, again like Voltaire, he retained a deistic 
belief in God, he relied on the progress and dissemination of knowledge to 
undermine the power of the Church, to extend democracy, and even to improve 
morals; sin and crime, he felt, were largely the result of ignorance.!12 “The time 
will come when the sun will shine only upon free men who know no other 
master but their reason.”!15 He lauded Voltaire for emancipating the mind, and 
Rousseau for inspiring men to build a juster social order. He pictured the 
comucopia that would flow in the nine teenth and twentieth centuries from the 
labors of the eighteenth; universal education, freedom of thought and expression, 
liberation of colonies, equality before the law, and the redistribution of wealth. 
He vacillated a bit on universal suffrage: generally he wished to limit the vote to 
owners of property, however little this might be;114 at times he feared that the 
simplicity of the masses would enable a moneyed minority to indoctrinate them 
at will, and so create a bourgeois oligarchy behind a democratic front;!15 but the 
flight of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette to Varennes, and fear that the powers 
would seek to restore autocratic monarchy in France, led him back to the 
advocacy of universal suffrage, including women.116 

From his hunted isolation he looked out in imagination upon a future of 
glorious fulfillments. He predicted the rise of journalism as a check on 
governmental tyranny; the development of a welfare state through national 
insurance and pensions; the stimulation of culture by the emancipation of 
women; the lengthening of human life by the progress of medicine; the spread of 
federation among states; the transformation of colonialism into foreign aid by 
developed to underdeveloped countries; the lessening of national prejudices by 


the spread of knowledge; the application of statistical research to the 
illumination and formation of policies; and the increasing association of science 
with government.!!”7 Since each age would add new goals to its achievements, 
there could be no foreseeable end to progress; not that man will ever become 
perfect, but that he will endlessly seek improvement. “Nature has set no term to 
the perfection of human faculties; the perfectibility of man is indefinite; and the 
progress of this perfectibility—henceforth independent of any power that might 
wish to halt it—has no other limit than the duration of the globe upon which 
nature has cast us.” 118 

Toward the end of the Prospectus Condorcet faced the problem that Malthus 
was to pose four years later in An Essay on the Principle of Population (1798): 


Might there not come a moment ... when, the number of people in the world exceeding the means 
of subsistence, there will in consequence ensue a continual diminution of happiness, ... or at best an 
oscillation between good and bad? Will it not show that a point has been reached beyond which still 
further improvement is impossible—that the perfectibility of the human race has, after long years, 
arrived at a term beyond which it may never go?... 

Who will take it upon himself to predict the condition to which the art of converting the elements 
to the use of man may in time be brought? ... Even if we agree that the limit will one day arrive, ... 
consider that, before all this comes to pass, the progress of reason will have kept pace with that of 
the sciences, and that the absurd prejudices of superstition will have ceased to corrupt and degrade 
the moral code by its harsh doctrines. ... We can assume that by then men will know that they have 
a duty toward those that are not yet born, a duty not to give them [mere] existence but happiness.1!19 


Condorcet’s optimism was not quite blind. “We still see the forces of 
enlightenment in possession of no more than a very small portion of the globe, 
and the truly enlightened vastly outnumbered by the great mass of men, who are 
still given over to ignorance and prejudice. We still see vast areas in which men 
groan in slavery.”!29 But “the friend of humanity” must not lose hope in the face 
of these difficulties; think of the many noble things that have already been done, 
of the immense development of knowledge and enterprise; what may not a 
continuance and dissemination of these accomplishments produce? And so 
Condorcet ended his book with a vision that provided his support in adversity, 
and served him, and a million others, in place of a supernatural faith. This is the 
final and culminating word of the Enlightenment: 


How consoling for the philosopher—who laments the errors, the crimes, the injustices which still 
pollute the earth, and of which he is so often the victim-is this view of the human race, emancipated 
from its shackles, ... advancing with a firm and sure step along the path of truth, virtue, and 
happiness! It is the contemplation of this prospect that rewards him for all his efforts to assist the 
progress of reason and the defense of liberty. ... Such contemplation is for him an asylum into 
which the memory of his persecutors cannot pursue him. There he lives in thought with man 
restored to his natural right and dignity, and forgets man tormented and corrupted by greed, fear, or 


envy. There he lives with his peers in an Elysium created by reason, and graced by the purest 
pleasures known to the love of mankind.1!21 


This profession of faith was almost the cry of a man conscious that death was 
seeking him. Fearing that Mme. Vernet might suffer if she were found sheltering 
him, Condorcet deposited his manuscript with her, and, over her protests, left her 
house in disguise. After wandering on the outskirts of Paris for several days, he 
asked for food at an inn. His appearance, and his lack of identifying papers, 
aroused suspicion; he was soon identified as an aristocrat, was arrested, and was 
taken to a jail in the town of Bourg-la-Reine (April 7, 1794). The next morning 
he was found dead in his cell. His first biographer thought that Condorcet had 
carried poison in a ring, and had swallowed the poison; but the report of the 
medical officer who examined the body ascribed Condorcet’s death to a clot in a 
blood vessel.!22 The Convention, having secured and read the Prospectus, 
ordered three thousand copies of it to be printed by the state, and to be 
disseminated throughout France. 


V. THE PHILOSOPHERS AND THE REVOLUTION 


Burke, de Tocqueville,!2° and Taine!24 agreed that the philosophers of 
France, from Bayle to Mably, were a major factor in bringing on the Revolution. 
Can we accept the conclusions of these brilliant conservatives? 

All the prominent philosophers were opposed to revolution against the 
existing governments of Europe; on the contrary, several of them put their faith 
in kings as the most practical instruments of reform; Voltaire, Diderot, and 
Grimm maintained relations of friendship, if not of adoration, for one or the 
other of the most absolute contemporary rulers—Frederick IH, Catherine I, 
Gustavus III; and Rousseau was happy to receive Joseph II of Austria. Diderot, 
Helvétius, and d’Holbach declaimed against kings in general, but never, in their 
extant works, advocated the overthrow of the French monarchy.!2° Marmontel 
and Morellet explicitly opposed revolution;!26 Mably, the socialist, declared 
himself a royalist;!2”7 Turgot, idol of the philosophes, labored to save, not to 
destroy, Louis XVI. Rousseau advanced republican ideas, but only for small 
states; the Revolution accepted his theories and neglected his warning. When the 
revolutionists made France a republic they did so in terms not of the French 
philosophers but of Plutarch’s Greek and Roman heroes; their idol was not 
Ferney but Sparta and republican Rome. 

The philosophers provided the ideological preparation for the Revolution. 
The causes were economic or political, the phrases were philosophical; and the 
operation of the basic causes was smoothed by the demolition work of the 


philosophers in removing such obstacles to change as belief in feudal privileges, 
ecclesiastical authority, and the divine right of kings. Until 1789 all European 
states had depended upon the aid of religion in inculcating the sanctity of 
governments, the wisdom of tradition, the habits of obedience, and the principles 
of morality; some roots of earthly power were planted in heaven, and the state 
considered God as the chief of its secret police. Chamfort, while the Revolution 
was in process, wrote that “the priesthood was the first bulwark of absolute 
power, and Voltaire overthrew it.”!28 De Tocqueville in 1856 thought that “the 
universal discredit into which all religious belief fell at the end of the eighteenth 
century exercised, without doubt, the greatest influence upon the whole course 
of the Revolution.” 129 

Gradually the skepticism that had riddled the old theology passed to the 
scrutiny of secular institutions and affairs. The philosophers denounced poverty 
and serfdom as well as intolerance and superstition, and labored to reduce the 
power of feudal lords over the peasantry. Some aristocrats acknowledged the 
force of the satires that attacked them, and many lost confidence in their inborn 
superiority and traditional rights. Hear Comte Louis-Philippe de Ségur: 


We were scornful critics of the old customs, of the feudal pride of our fathers and their severe 
etiquette. ... We felt disposed to follow with enthusiasm the philosophical doctrines professed by 
witty and bold writers. Voltaire attracted our intellect, and Rousseau touched our hearts. We took 
secret pleasure in seeing them assail the old framework. ... We enjoyed at the same time the 
advantages of the patriciate and the amenities of a plebeian philosophy. 130 


These conscience-stricken nobles included such influential persons as 
Mirabeau pére and fils, La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Lafayette, Vicomte Louis- 
Marie de Noailles, and “Philippe Egalité,” Duc d’Orléans; and recall the aid and 
comfort given to Rousseau by the Maréchal de Luxembourg and Louis-Francois 
de Bourbon, Prince de Conti. This liberal minority, spurred by peasant raids on 
feudal property, led the seigneurs, in the Constituent Assembly, to renounce, for 
redemptions, most of their feudal dues (August 4, 1789). Even the royal family 
was touched by the semirepublican ideas that the philosophers had helped to 
spread. The father of Louis XVI memorized many passages from Montesquieu’s 
Spirit of Laws, read Rousseau’s Social Contract, and judged it “largely sound” 
except for its criticism of Christianity. He taught his sons (three of whom 
became kings) that “the distinctions which you enjoy were not given you by 
nature, which has created all men equal.”!5! Louis XVI, in his edicts, 
acknowledged “natural law” and “the rights of man’!32 as following from man’s 
nature as a rational being. 


The American Revolution gave added prestige to republican ideas. That 
Revolution, too, took its force from economic realities like taxation and trade, 
and its Declaration of Independence owed as much to English thinkers as to 
French; but it was noted that Washington, Franklin, and Jefferson had been 
molded to free thought by the philosophes. Through those American sons of the 
French Enlightenment, republican theories graduated into a government 
victorious in arms, recognized by a French King, and proceeding to establish a 
constitution indebted in some measure to Montesquieu. 

The French Revolution had three phases. In the first the nobles, through the 
parlements, tried to recapture from the monarchy that dominance which they had 
lost to Louis XIV; those nobles were not inspired by the philosophers. In the 
second stage the middle classes won control of the Revolution; they had been 
deeply permeated by the notions of the philosophers, but what they meant by 
“equality” was the equality of the bourgeois with the aristocrat. In the third stage 
the directors of the city populace seized the mastery. The masses remained 
pious, but their leaders had lost respect for priests and kings; the masses loved 
Louis XVI to the end, but the leaders cut off his head. After October 6, 1789, the 
Jacobins controlled Paris, and Rousseau was their god. On November 10, 1793, 
the triumphant radicals celebrated in the Cathedral of Notre-Dame the Feast of 
Reason. At Tours the revolutionaries replaced the statues of saints with new 
figures called Mably, Rousseau, and Voltaire. At Chartres in 1795, in the famous 
cathedral, a Feast of Reason was opened by a drama in which Voltaire and 
Rousseau were shown united in a campaign against fanaticism. 133 

Therefore we cannot doubt that the philosophers profoundly affected the 
ideology and the political drama of the Revolution. They had not intended to 
produce violence, massacre, and the guillotine; they would have shrunk in horror 
from those bloody scenes. They could properly say that they had been cruelly 
misunderstood; but they were responsible insofar as they had underestimated the 
influence of religion and tradition in restraining the animal instincts of men. 
Meanwhile, under those striking pronouncements and visible events, the real 
revolution was proceeding, as the middle classes, using philosophy as one 
among a hundred instruments, took from the aristocracy and the king the control 
of the economy and the state. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
On the Eve 


1774-89 


I. RELIGION AND THE REVOLUTION 


Financiatty the Catholic Church was the soundest institution in the country. It 
owned some six per cent of the land, and other property, valued in sum at from 
two to four billion livres, with an annual income of 120,000,000 livres.! It 
received an additional 123,000,000 in tithes levied on the produce and livestock 
of the soil.2 These revenues, in the view of the Church, were needed for its 
various functions of promoting family life, organizing education (before 1762), 
forming moral character, supporting social order, distributing charity, tending 
the sick, offering to meditative or unpolitical spirits a monastic refuge from the 
confusion of the crowd and the tyranny of the state, and inculcating a judicious 
mixture of fear, hope, and resignation in souls condemned, by the natural 
inequality of men, to poverty, hardship, or grief. 

All this it claimed to do through its clergy, which constituted about one half 
of one per cent of the population. Their number had fallen since 1779,° and the 
monasteries were in serious decline. “Many monks,” we are told, “were 
favorable to the new ideas, and read the writings of the philosophers.”4 
Hundreds of monks abandoned the monastic life, and were not replaced; 
between 1766 and 1789 their number in France fell from 26,000 to 17,000; in 
one monastery from eighty to nineteen, in another from fifty to four.5 A royal 
edict of 1766 closed all monasteries having fewer than nine inmates, and raised 
the permitted age for taking vows from sixteen to twenty-one for men, to 
eighteen for women. Monastic morals were lax. The Archbishop of Tours wrote 
in 1778: “The Gray Friars [Franciscans] are in a state of degradation in this 
province; the bishops complain of their debaucheries and disorderly life.” On 
the other hand the nunneries were in good condition. There were 37,000 nuns in 
the 1,500 convents of France in 1774;7 their morals were good, and they actively 
fulfilled their tasks of educating girls, serving in hospitals, and offering asylum 
to widows, spinsters, and women broken in the battle of life. 


The secular clergy prospered in the sees and languished in the parishes. There 
were many devoted and industrious bishops, some worldly idling ones. Burke, 
visiting France in 1773, found a few prelates guilty of avarice, but the great 
majority impressed him by their learning and integrity.? An historian familiar 
with the literature of scandal concluded: “It may be broadly stated that the vices 
which had infected the whole body of the clergy during the sixteenth century had 
disappeared by the eighteenth. Despite the law of celibacy the country curates 
were, as a rule, moral, austere, virtuous men.”9 These parish priests complained 
of the pride of class in the bishops, who were all nobles; of the requirement to 
transmit to the bishop the greater part of the tithes, and of the consequent 
poverty that compelled the curates to till the soil as well as serve the Church. 
Louis XVI was moved by their protests, and arranged that their salaries should 
be raised from five hundred to seven hundred livres per year. When the 
Revolution came many of the lower clergy supported the Third Estate. Some 
bishops, too, favored political and economic reform, but most of them remained 
adamant against any changes in the Church or the state.10 When the treasury of 
France neared bankruptcy the wealth of the Church offered a tempting contrast, 
and bondholders, worried about the ability of the government to pay interest or 
principal on their loans, began to see in the expropriation of church property the 
only road to national solvency. The spreading rejection of the Christian creed 
concurred with this economic urge. 

Religious belief flourished in the villages, waned in the towns; and in these 
the women of the middle and lower classes kept their traditional piety. “My 
mother,” Mme. Vigée-Lebrun recalled, “was very pious. I too was pious at heart. 
We used always to hear High Mass and attend the services of the Church.”!! The 
churches were crowded on Sundays and holydays.!2 But among the men 
unbelief had captured half the leading spirits. In the nobility a gay skepticism 
had become fashionable, even among the women. “The fashionable world for 
ten years past,” wrote Mercier in his Tableau de Paris in 1783, “has not attended 
Mass”; or, if they did go, it was “so as not to scandalize their lackeys, who know 
that it is on their account.”!3 The upper middle class followed the lead of the 
aristocracy. In the schools “many teachers were infected with unbelief after 
1771”;14 many students neglected Mass, and read the philosophes. In 1789 
Father Bonnefax declared: “The gravest scandal, and that which will entail the 
most fatal consequences, is the almost absolute abandonment of religious 
teaching in the public schools.”!5 In one college, it was said, “only three 
imbeciles” believed in God.16 

Among the clergy belief varied inversely with income. The prelates “accepted 
the ‘utilitarian morality’ of the philosophes, and kept Jesus only as a discreet 


front.”!” There were hundreds of abbés like Mably, Condillac, Morellet, and 
Raynal, who themselves were philosophes, or adopted the current doubts. There 
were bishops like Talleyrand, who made little pretense to Christian belief; there 
were archbishops like Loménie de Brienne, of whom Louis XVI complained that 
he did not believe in God.!® Louis refused to have a priest teach his son, lest the 
boy lose religious faith.19 

The Church continued to demand censorship of the press. In 1770 the bishops 
sent to the King a memoir on “the dangerous consequences of liberty of thinking 
and printing.”29 The government had relaxed, under Louis XV, the laws against 
the entry of Protestants into France; hundreds of them were now in the kingdom, 
living under political disabilities, in marriages unrecognized by the state, and in 
daily fear that the old laws of Louis XIV would at any moment be enforced. In 
July, 1775, an assembly of the Catholic clergy petitioned the King to forbid 
Protestant meetings, marriages, or education, and to exclude Protestants from all 
public office; it also asked that the age of permitted monastic vows be restored to 
sixteen.2! Turgot pleaded with Louis XVI to ignore these proposals, and to 
relieve the Protestants of their disabilities; the hierarchy joined in the campaign 
to displace him. In 1781 the second edition of Raynal’s Histoire philosophique 
des deux Indes was burned by order of the Parlement of Paris, and the author 
was banished from France. Buffon was attacked by the Sorbonne for outlining a 
natural evolution of life. In 1785 the clergy demanded life imprisonment for 
persons thrice condemned of irreligion.22 

But the Church, weakened by a century of attacks, could no longer dominate 
public opinion, and it could no longer rely on the “secular arm” to implement its 
decrees. Louis XVI, after much worry about his coronation oath to stamp out 
heresy, yielded to the pressure of liberal ideas, and issued in 1787 an edict of 
toleration prepared by Malesherbes: “Our justice does not permit us to exclude 
any longer, from the rights of the civil state, those of our subjects who do not 
profess the Catholic religion.”23 The edict still excluded non-Catholics from 
public office, but it gave them all other civil rights, admitted them to the 
professions, legitimized their marriages past and future, and allowed them to 
celebrate their religious services in private homes. We should add that a Catholic 
bishop, M. de La Luzerne, vigorously supported the emancipation of the 
Protestants, and full freedom of religious worship.24 

No class in the cities of France was so disliked by the educated male minority 
as the Catholic clergy. The Church was hated, said de Tocqueville, “not because 
the priests claimed to regulate the affairs of the other world, but because they 
were landed proprietors, lords of manors, tithe owners, and administrators in this 
world.”25 A peasant wrote to Necker in 1788: “The poor suffer from cold and 
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hunger while the canons [cathedral clergy] feast and think of nothing but 
fattening themselves like pigs that are to be killed for Easter.”26 The middle 
classes resented the exemption of church wealth from taxation. 

Most previous revolutions had been against the state or the Church, rarely 
against both at once. The barbarians had overthrown Rome, but they had 
accepted the Roman Catholic Church. The Sophists in ancient Greece, the 
Reformers in sixteenth-century Europe, had rejected the prevailing religion, but 
they had respected the existing government. The French Revolution attacked 
both the monarchy and the Church, and undertook the double task and jeopardy 
of removing both the religious and the secular props of the existing social order. 
Is it any wonder that for a decade France went mad? 


II. LIFE ON THE EDGE 


The philosophers had recognized that, having rejected the theological 
foundations of morality, they were obligated to find another basis, another 
system of belief that would incline men to decent behavior as citizens, husbands, 
wives, parents, and children.2” But they were not at all confident that the human 
animal could be controlled without a supernaturally sanctioned moral code. 
Voltaire and Rousseau finally admitted the moral necessity of popular religious 
belief. Mably, addressing to John Adams in 1783 some Observations sur le 
gouvernement ... des Etats unis d’Amérique, warned him that indifference in 
matters religious, however harmless it might be in enlightened and rational 
individuals, is fatal to the morals of the masses. A government, he suggested, 
must control and direct the thought of these “children” just as parents do with the 
young.28 Diderot, in the second half of his life, pondered how to devise a natural 
ethic, and admitted his failure: “I have not even dared to write the first line; ... I 
do not feel myself equal to this sublime work.”29 

What sort of morality prevailed in France after forty years of attacks upon 
supermatural beliefs? In answering this question we must not idealize the first 
half of the eighteenth century. Fontenelle, shortly before his death in 1757, said 
he wished he could live sixty years more “to see what universal infidelity, 
depravity, and dissolution of all ties would turn to.”°° If that statement (which 
was probably unfair to the middle and lower classes) gave a true picture of 
upper-class morals in France before the Enecyclopédie (1751), we should hardly 
be justified in ascribing to the philosophes the defects of morality in the second 
half of the century. Other factors than the decline of religious belief were 
weakening the old moral code. The growth of wealth enabled men to finance 
sins that had been too costly before. Restif de La Bretonne showed a good 
bourgeois lamenting the deterioration of French character by the passage of 


population from villages and farms to cities;3! young men escaped from the 
discipline of the family, the farm, and the neighborhood to the corrosive contacts 
and opportunities of city life, and the protective anonymity of city crowds. In 
Les Nuits de Paris Restif described the Paris of the 1780s as a maelstrom of 
juvenile delinquents, petty thieves, professional criminals, and prostitutes female 
and male. Taine supposed that the France of 1756-88 was diseased with 
“vagrants, mendicants, every species of refractory spirit, ... foul, filthy, haggard, 
and savage, engendered by the system; and upon each social ulcer they gathered 
like vermin.”32 This human waste of the social organism was the product of 
human nature and Bourbon rule, and can hardly be ascribed to philosophy or the 
decay of religious belief. 

Possibly some of the gambling that flourished in Paris (as in London) was 
connected with unbelief; but everybody joined in it, pious and impious alike. In 
1776 all private lotteries were suppressed to be merged in the Loterie Royale. 
Nevertheless, some part of the sexual chaos in the upper classes could 
reasonably be attributed to atheism. In Choderlos de Laclos’ Les Liaisons 
dangereuses (1782) we find fictional aristocrats exchanging notes on the art of 
seduction, laying plans to have a fifteen-year-old girl deflowered as soon as she 
left the convent, and professing a philosophy of moral nihilism. The protagonist, 
the Vicomte de Valmont, argues that all men are equally evil in their desires, but 
that most men fail to effect them because they allow moral traditions to 
intimidate them. The wise man, Valmont holds, will pursue whichever 
sensations promise him most pleasure, and will disdain all moral inhibitions.°3 
Some Greek Sophists, we recall, reached similar conclusions after discarding the 
gods.34 

This philosophy of amoralism, as all the world now knows, was carried ad 
nauseam by the Comte—usually miscalled Marquis—de Sade. Born in Paris in 
1740, he served twelve years in the army, was arrested and condemned to death 
for homosexual offenses (1772), escaped, was captured, escaped again, was 
captured again, and was committed to the Bastille. There he wrote several novels 
and plays, as obscene as his imagination could make them: chiefly Justine 
(1791) and Histoire de Juliette, ou Les Prospérités du vice (1792). Since there is 
no God, he argued, the wise man will seek to realize every desire so far as he can 
without incurring earthly punishment. All desires are equally good; all moral 
distinctions are delusions; abnormal sexual relations are legitimate, and are not 
really abnormal; crime is delightful if you avoid detection; and there are few 
things more delicious than beating a pretty girl. Readers were shocked less by de 
Sade’s amoralism than by his suggestion that the total destruction of the human 
race would afflict the cosmos so little that “it would no more interrupt its course 


than if the entire species of rabbits or hares were extinguished.”2° In 1789 de 
Sade was removed to a lunatic asylum at Charenton; he was released in 1790, 
was recommitted as incurable in 1803, and died in 1814. 

The philosophers might plead that this amoralism was a sickly non sequitur 
from their criticism of the Christian theology, and that a sane mind would 
recognize moral obligations with or without religious belief. Many people did. 
And among the normal population of France—even of Paris—there were in 
these years many elements of moral regeneration: the rise of sentiment and 
tenderness; the triumphs of romantic love over marriages of convenience; the 
young mother proudly nursing her child; the husband courting his own wife; the 
family restored to unity as the soundest source of social order. These 
developments were often allied with some remnants of the Christian creed, or 
with the semi-Christian philosophy of Rousseau; but the atheist Diderot gave 
them enthusiastic support. 

The death of Louis XV was followed by a reaction against his sensuality. 
Louis XVI gave good example by his simple dress and life, his fidelity to his 
wife, and his condemnation of gambling. The Queen herself joined in the fashion 
of simplicity, and led the revival of sensibility and sentiment. The French 
Academy annually awarded a prize for outstanding virtue.°° Most literature was 
decent; the novels of Crébillon fils were put aside, and Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre’s Paul et Virginie set the tone of moral purity in love. Art reflected the 
new morality; Greuze and Mme. Vigée-Lebrun celebrated children and 
motherhood. 

Christianity and philosophy together nourished a humanitarianism that spread 
a thousand works of philanthropy and charity. During the hard winter of 1784 
Louis XVI devoted three million livres to relief of the poor; Marie Antoinette 
contributed 200,000 from her own purse; many others followed suit. King and 
Queen helped to finance the Deaf and Dumb School established by the Abbé de 
L’Epée in 1778 to teach his new deaf-and-dumb alphabet, and the School for 
Blind Children organized by Valentin Haiiy in 1784. Mme. Necker founded 
(1778) an asylum and hospital for the poor, which she personally superintended 
for ten years. The churches, monasteries, and convents distributed food and 
medicines. It was in this reign that a campaign took form to abolish slavery. 


Manners, like morals, reflected the age of Rousseau; never, under the 
Bourbons, had they been so democratic. Class distinctions remained, but they 
were tempered with greater kindliness and wider courtesy. Untitled men of 
talent, if they had learned to wash and bow, were welcomed in the most 
pedigreed homes. The Queen leaped from her carriage to help a wounded 


postilion; the King and his brother the Comte d’ Artois put their shoulders to the 
wheel to help a workman disengage his cart from the mud. Dress became 
simpler: wigs disappeared, and gentlemen discarded, except at court, their 
embroideries, laces, and swords; by 1789 it was difficult to tell a man’s class 
from his garb. When Franklin captured France even the tailors surrendered to 
him; people appeared in the streets “dressed a /a Franklin, in coarse cloth ... and 
thick shoes.”37 

The ladies of the bourgeoisie dressed quite as handsomely as those of the 
court. After 1780 the women abandoned the clumsy hoopskirt, but fortified 
themselves with stiff petticoats worn one over the next like a Chinese puzzle. 
Bodices were cut low in front, but the bosom was usually covered with a 
triangular kerchief called a fichu (fastening); these could be thickened to conceal 
underdevelopment; so the French called them trompeurs or menteurs — 
deceivers or liars.2° Coiffures continued high, but when Marie Antoinette lost 
much of her hair during one of her confinements she replaced the tower style 
with curls, and the new fashion spread through the court to Paris. There were 
two hundred styles of women’s hats; some were precarious edifices of wire, 
feathers, ribbons, flowers, and artificial vegetables; but in their easier hours 
women followed the style affected by the Queen at the Petit Trianon, covering 
the head with a simple scarf. In the greatest revolution of all, some women wore 
low heels or comfortable mules.°9 

A healthier way of life accompanied the change to easier dress. A growing 
minority went in for “natural living”: no corsets, no servants, more outdoor 
living, and, whenever possible, a retreat from the city to the country. Arthur 
Young reported: “Everybody that have country seats is at them, and those who 
have not visit those who have. This revolution in French manners is certainly 
one of the best features they have taken from England. Its introduction was the 
easier because of the magic of Rousseau’s writings.”4° But much of this “return 
to nature” was talk or sentiment rather than action or reality; life in Paris still ran 
a dizzy race with concerts, operas, plays, horse races, water sports, card games, 
dances, balls, conversation, and salons. 


Il. THE SALONN1ERES 


French women adorned the decline of feudalism not only with the charms of 
their persons and their dress, but also with their unrivaled ability to make French 
society no mere gathering of gossips but a vital part of the nation’s intellectual 
life. Gibbon, after renewing in 1777 his acquaintance with the salons of Paris, 
wrote: 


If Julian could now revisit the capital of France [where he had been born in A.D. 331], he might 
converse with men of science and genius capable of understanding and instructing a disciple of the 
Greeks; he might excuse the graceful follies of a nation whose martial spirit has never been 
enervated by the indulgence of luxury; and he must applaud the perfection of that inestimable art 
which softens and refines and embellishes the intercourse of social life.41 


And in a letter he added: “It has always seemed to me that in Lausanne, as well 
as in Paris, the women are far superior to the men.”42 

The older salonniéres were reluctantly leaving the scene. Mme. Geoffrin, as 
we have seen, died in 1777. Mme. du Deffand almost spanned the century by 
entering history as one of the Regent’s mistresses43 and opening a salon that 
continued from 1739 to 1780. She had lost most of the literary lions to Julie de 
Lespinasse and the new salons, and Horace Walpole, coming to her for the first 
time in 1765, found her assortment of aging aristocrats unexciting. “I sup there 
twice a week, and bear all her dull company for the sake of the Regent”44—.e., 
for her lively memories of that remarkable interregnum which had set the tone of 
French society and morals for the next sixty years. But (Horace added) she 
herself “is delicious [at sixty-eight], as eager about what happens every day as I 
am about the last century.” 

He admired her mind so rapturously—having never met such brilliance in the 
still-suppressed women of England—that he went to her every day, and paid her 
compliments that seemed to restore her golden days. She gave him a special 
chair, which was always reserved for him; she had him pampered with every 
form of womanly solicitude. Herself somewhat masculine, she was not 
displeased by his almost effeminate delicacy. Unable to see him, she could mold 
her image of him close to her heart’s desire, and fell in love with that image. 
Able to see her, he could never forget her age and her physical helplessness. 
When he went back to England she wrote him letters almost as warm with 
devotion as those of Julie de Lespinasse to Guibert, and written in as fine a prose 
as that age could show. His replies tried to check her elation; he shivered at the 
thought of what the Selwyns of England would do with such a juicy morsel for 
satire. She suffered his reproofs, reaffirmed her love, agreed to call it friendship, 
but assured him that in France friendship was often deeper and stronger than 
love. “I belong to you more than to myself.... I wish I could send you my soul 
instead of a letter. I would willingly give up years of my life to be sure of being 
alive when you come back to Paris.” She compared him to Montaigne, “and this 
is the highest praise I could give you, for I find no mind as just or as clear as 
his.”’45 

He went to Paris again in August, 1767. She awaited him with virginal 
excitement. “At last, at last, no sea divides us. I cannot make myself believe that 


a man of your importance, with his hands on the wheel of a great government, 
and therefore of Europe, could ... leave everything to come and see an old sibyl 
in the corner of a convent. It is really too absurd, but I am enchanted. ... Come, 
my tutor! ... It is not a dream—I know I am awake—I shall see you today!” She 
sent her carriage for him; he went to her at once. For six weeks he gladdened her 
with his presence and saddened her with his cautions. When he had gone back to 
England she could think only of his returning to Paris. “You will make my 
sunset far more beautiful and happy than my noon or my dawn. Your pupil, who 
is as submissive as a child, only wishes to see you.”’46 

On March 30, 1773, he asked her to write no more.4” Then he relented, and 
the correspondence was resumed. In February, 1775, he asked her to return all 
his letters. She complied, with a delicate suggestion that he reciprocate. “You 
will have enough to light your fires for a long time if you add to yours all those 
you have received from me. That would be only fair, but I leave it to your 
prudence.”48 Of his eight hundred letters to her only nineteen have survived; all 
of hers were preserved, and were published after Walpole’s death. When he 
heard that her pension had been discontinued he offered to replace it out of his 
own income; she did not think it necessary. 

The collapse of her romance darkened the natural pessimism of a woman who 
missed the colors of life but knew its shallows and depths. Even in her blindness 
she could see through all gallant surfaces to the indefatigable selfishness of the 
self. “My poor tutor,” she asked Walpole, “have you met only monsters, 
crocodiles, and hyenas? As for me I see only fools, idiots, liars, envious and 
sometimes perfidious people. ... Everyone I see here dries up my soul. I find no 
virtue, no sincerity, no simplicity, in anyone.”49 Little religious belief survived 
to comfort her. Yet she continued her suppers, usually twice a week, and often 
dined out, if only to avoid the boredom of days as dark as the nights. 

At last she, who had learned to hate life, stopped clutching at it, and 
reconciled herself to death. The illnesses that plague old age had mounted and 
combined, and she felt too weak, at eighty-three, to combat them. She 
summoned a priest and made, without much faith, her surrender to hope. In 
August, 1780, she sent her last letter to Walpole: 


I am worse today.... I cannot think that this condition means anything but the end. I am not strong 
enough to be frightened, and as I am not to see you again I have nothing to regret. ... Amuse 
yourself, my friend, as well as you can. Do not distress yourself about my condition. ... You will 
regret me, for one is glad to know that one is loved.°° 


She died on September 23, having left to Walpole her papers and her dog. 


Many other salonniéres continued the great tradition: Mesdames d’ Houdetot, 
d’Epinay, Denis, de Genlis, Luxembourg, Condorcet, Boufflers, Choiseul, 
Gramont, Beauharnais (wife of an uncle to Josephine). Add to all these the last 
great pre-Revolutionary salon—Mme. Necker’s. About 1770 she began her 
Friday receptions; later she received also on Tuesdays, when music ruled; there 
the Gluck-Piccini war divided the diners, and Mile. Clairon united them by 
reciting passages from her favorite roles. On Fridays one might meet there 
Diderot, Marmontel, Morellet, d’Alembert (after Julie’s death), Saint-Lambert, 
Grimm (after Mme. d’Epinay’s death), Gibbon, Raynal, Buffon, Guibert, 
Galiani, Pigalle, and Suzanne’s special literary friend, Antoine Thomas. It was at 
one of these gatherings (April, 1770) that the idea was broached of a statue to 
Voltaire. There Diderot muzzled his heresies, and became almost refined. “It is 
regrettable to me,” he wrote to Mme. Necker, “that I did not have the good 
fortune of knowing you sooner. You would certainly have inspired in me a sense 
of pureness and delicacy that would have passed from my soul into my 
works.”°! Others did not report so favorably. Marmontel, though he remained 
her friend for twenty-five years, described Suzanne in his Memoirs: 
“Unacquainted with the manners and customs of Paris, she had none of the 
charms of a young Frenchwoman. ... She had no taste in her dress, no ease in 
her demeanor, no charm in her politeness, and her mind, as well as the 
expression of her face, was too completely adjusted to possess grace. Her most 
attractive qualities were those of decorum, sincerity, and kindliness of heart.”52 
Aristocratic ladies did not take to her; the Baroness d’Oberkirch, who visited the 
Neckers with Grand Duke Paul in 1782, put her down as “simply nothing more 
than a governess”;53 and the Marquise de Créqui tore her to shreds in some 
charmingly spiteful pages.°4 Mme. Necker must have had many good qualities to 
win the lasting love of Gibbon, but she never quite overcame her Calvinist 
heritage; she remained prim and puritan amid her wealth, and never acquired the 
sophisticated gaiety that Frenchmen expected of women. 

In 1766 she gave birth to the future Mme. de Staél. Germaine Necker, 
growing up among philosophers and statesmen, became a pundit at ten. Her 
precocious intelligence made her the pride of her parents until her willful and 
excitable temperament proved hard on her mother’s nerves. Suzanne, more 
conservative every day, subjected Germaine to strict discipline; the daughter 
rebelled, and discord in the elegant home rivaled the chaos in the finances of the 
state. Necker’s difficulties in trying to stave off governmental bankruptcy 
despite the American war, and Mme. Necker’s resentment of every criticism that 
he received in the press, added to the mother’s unhappiness, and Suzanne began 
to long for the calm life that she had led in Switzerland. 


In 1786 Germaine married, and took over part of the duties of hostess in her 
mother’s salon. But the French salon was now in decline; literary discussion was 
giving way to eager and partisan politics. “I have no literary news to give you,” 
Suzanne wrote to a friend in 1786. “Such conversation is no longer the fashion; 
the crisis is too great; people do not care to play chess on the edge of a 
precipice.”5° In 1790 the family moved to Coppet, a chateau which Necker had 
bought on the north shores of the Lake of Geneva. There Mme. de Staél reigned, 
and Mme. Necker suffered for years a painful nervous disease, which put an end 
to her life in 1794. 


IV. MUSIC 


“As far as music is concerned,” Mozart wrote from Paris on May 1, 1778, “I 
am surrounded by mere brute beasts. ... Ask anyone you like—provided he is 
not a Frenchman born—and if he knows anything about the matter he will say 
exactly the same.... I shall thank Almighty God if I escape with my taste 
unspoiled.”5 These were hard words, but Grimm and Goldoni agreed with 
them;°7 however, all three critics were foreigners. The musical taste of the 
upper-class Parisians reflected their manners, inclining to restraint of expression 
and regularity of form; it still echoed the age of Louis XIV. Yet it was precisely 
in these first years of the new reign that half of Paris lost restraint, and perhaps 
good manners, in the excitement of the battle over Piccini and Gluck. And note 
Julie de Lespinasse’s letter of September 22, 1774: “I go constantly to Orfé et 


Eurydice. I long to hear a dozen times a day that air which rends me, ... ‘J’ai 
perdu mon Eurydice.’”°° Paris was not dead to music, though it imported more 
than it produced. 


In 1751 Frangois-Joseph Gossec, aged seventeen, came from his native 
Hainaut to Paris with a letter of introduction to Rameau. The old master secured 
for him a post as conductor of the private orchestra maintained by Alexandre- 
Joseph de La Popeliniére. For that “band” Gossec composed (1754 f.) 
symphonies antedating Haydn’s first by five years, and in 1754 he published 
quartets antedating Haydn’s by a year. In 1760 he presented in the Church of St. 
Roch his Messe des Morts, which originated the idea of playing the wind 
instruments of the Tuba mirum outside the church. There was no end to Gossec’s 
enterprise and versatility. In 1784 he founded the Ecole Royale du Chant, which 
became the nucleus of the renowned Paris Conservatoire de Musique. He 
achieved a moderate success in opera, comic and serious. He adjusted himself to 
the Revolution, and composed some of its most famous songs, including the 
“Hymn to the Supreme Being” for Robespierre’s celebration (June 8, 1794). He 
survived all political modulations, dying in 1829 at the age of ninety-five. 


The dominant figure in the French opera of this period was André Grétry. 
Like so many others prominent in French music in the eighteenth century, he 
was an alien, born at Liége in 1741, son of a violinist. On the day of his first 
Communion, he tells us, he asked God to let him die at once unless he was 
destined to be a good man and a great musician. That day a rafter fell on his head 
and severely wounded him; he recovered, and concluded that a noble future was 
divinely promised him.°9 From the age of sixteen he suffered periodically from 
internal hemorrhages, vomiting six cups of blood in a day; he was subject to 
fevers and occasional delirium, and at times he went almost mad from inability 
to stop some strain of music from turning round and round in his head. Even bad 
music could be forgiven to a man who was so tormented and yet kept his good 
cheer through seventy-two years. 

At the age of seventeen he composed six symphonies, good enough to secure 
from a cathedral canon the means of going to Rome. If we may believe the 
engaging Mémoires which he published in 1797, he walked all the way. 
During his eight years in Italy he was influenced by the success of Pergolesi to 
compose comic operas. Coming to Paris (1767), he received encouragement 
from Diderot, Grimm, and Rousseau. He studied the dramatic art of Mile. 
Clairon, developed a special skill in adjusting his music to the accents and 
inflexions of dramatic speech, and achieved in his operas a lyric delicacy and 
tenderness that seemed to reflect the spirit of Rousseau, and the return to 
simplicity and sentiment in French life. He continued to be popular throughout 
the Revolution, which ordered his works to be published at the government’s 
expense; arias from his operas were sung by revolutionary crowds. Napoleon 
gave him a pension. Everybody liked him because he had so few of the stigmata 
of genius: he was kindly, affectionate, sociable, modest, spoke well of his rivals, 
and paid his debts. He loved Rousseau, though Rousseau had offended him; in 
his old age he bought the Hermitage, where Rousseau had lived. In that cottage, 
on September 24, 1813, while Napoleon was fighting all Europe, Grétry died. 


V. ART UNDER LOUIS XVI 


Now the style Louis Seize, which had begun almost with the birth of Louis 
XVI (1754), continued its reaction against the sinuous irregularities of baroque 
and the feminine delicacies of rococo, and moved toward the masculine lines 
and symmetrical proportions of a neoclassical art inspired by the excavations at 
Herculaneum and the Greco-Roman fervor of Winckelmann. The most famous 
example of the new style in architecture is the Petit Trianon; it is amusing that 
Mme. du Barry and Marie Antoinette, who were not on speaking ternr, agreed in 
enjoying this modest tribute to classical order and simplicity. Another pretty 


example is the present Palais de la Légion d’Honneur, built as the Hotel Salm 
(1782) by Pierre Rousseau on the left bank of the Seine. A more massive product 
of the style is the Palais de Justice as rebuilt in 1776, with its magnificent 
wrought-iron grille fronting the Cour de Mai. The Théatre National de |’Odéon 
(1779) took a somber Doric form; more amiable is the theater raised at Amiens 
(1778) by Jacques Rousseau in a union of classical and Renaissance. At 
Bordeaux Victor Louis built (1775) on classical lines an immense theater which 
Arthur Young described as “by far the most magnificent in France; I have seen 
nothing that approaches it.”61 

Interior decoration retained French elegance. Tapestry was going out of 
fashion except as covering for armchairs and sofas; painted wallpaper was 
coming in from China, but was used chiefly in bedrooms; the walls of salons 
were generally divided into panels of treated wood, carved or painted with 
figures or floral arabesques rivaling the best in Italy. The finest furniture in the 
France of Louis XVI was designed and made by two Germans, JeanHenri 
Riesener and David Roentgen; the Wallace Collection has some enviable 
examples made for Marie Antoinette and the Petit Trianon. 

Sculpture flourished. Pigalle, Falconet, and Jean-Jacques Caffieri lived on 
from the days of Louis XV. Augustin Pajou, who had begun work in that reign, 
now came into his own. Under commissions from Louis XVI he carved 
decorations for the Palais-Royal and the Palais-Bourbon. In his Psyche 
Abandoned,®2 he tried to reconcile two elements in the new age-tender sentiment 
and classic form. He transmitted his art—and gave his daughter in marriage—to 
Clodion, whose real name was Claude Michel. Clodion carved a way to 
prosperity with terra-cotta groups slightly erotic, and reached his zenith with a 
statue of Montesquieu.®3 All the ecstasy of the flesh sings in the Nymph and 
Satyr now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 

The supreme sculptor of the age was Jean-Antoine Houdon. His father was a 
porter, but in an art school. Born in Versailles, Jean breathed sculpture from the 
statues with which Louis XIV had peopled the gardens of Le Notre. After 
studying with Pigalle he won the Prix de Rome at twenty, and sallied off to Italy 
(1760). The St. Bruno that he carved in Rome so pleased Clement XIV that he 
commented, “The Saint would speak, were it not that the rules of his order 
impose silence.”64 In Paris he carved or cast a succession of Dianas; one in 
bronze, in the Huntington Collection, is a marvel of classic features and French 
grace. More famous is the bronze Diane Nue now in the Louvre; it was refused a 
place in the Salon of 1785, perhaps because (said a critic) “she was too beautiful 
and too nude to be exposed to the public,”©° more probably because the statue 
violated the traditional conception of Diana as chaste. 
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Houdon, like so many artists of the eighteenth century, found more profit in 
contemporary portraits than in inviolable goddesses. Nevertheless he resolved to 
be fair with the facts, and to show a character rather than a face. He spent many 
hours in the dissecting rooms of medical schools, studying anatomy. When 
possible he made careful measurements of the sitter’s head, and carved or cast 
the statue to correspond. When question arose as to whether a corpse that had 
been exhumed in Paris was really, as claimed, that of John Paul Jones, the shape 
and measurements of the skull were compared with those of the portrait that 
Houdon had cast in 1781, and the agreement was so close that the identity was 
accepted as confirmed.®® He cut into the marble of his Mirabeau all the ravages 
of smallpox, and showed every shadow and wrinkle, even the fire and depth of 
the eyes, and the lips parted in readiness to speak. 

Soon all the Titans of the upheaval were glad to sit for him, and he 
transmitted them to us with a fidelity that turned marble and bronze into the flesh 
and soul of history. So we now can see Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, d’ Alembert, 
Buffon, Turgot, Louis XVI, Catherine I, Cagliostro, Lafayette, Napoleon, Ney. 
When Voltaire came to Paris in 1778 Houdon made several statues of him: a 
bronze bust now in the Louvre, showing exhaustion and weariness; a similar 
marble bust now in the Victoria and Albert Museum; another in the Wallace 
Collection; an idealized smiling head ordered by Frederick the Great; and, most 
famous of all, the statue presented by Mme. Denis to the Comédie-Frangaise: 
Voltaire seated in a flowing robe, bony fingers grasping the arms of the chair, 
thin lips, toothless mouth, some gaiety still in the wistful eyes—this is one of the 
great statues in the history of art. In that same year, hearing of Rousseau’s death, 
Houdon hurried to Ermenonville and took a death mask of Voltaire’s rival; from 
this he made the bust now in the Louvre; this too is a masterpiece. 

There were American heroes also, and Houdon made such lifelike heads of 
them that coins of the United States still bear his likenesses of Washington, 
Franklin, and Jefferson. When Franklin returned to America in 1785 Houdon 
went with him; he hastened to Mt. Vernon and persuaded the busy and impatient 
Washington to sit for him, on and off, for a fortnight; so he made the statue that 
adorns the state capitol at Richmond, Virginia—a man of granite, sombered with 
costly victories and remaining tasks. Here again is that union of body and soul 
which is the sign and seal of Houdon’s art. 

Such sculpture would have made painting a minor delicacy had it not been 
that Greuze and Fragonard continued to work throughout the reign and the 
Revolution, and that Jacques-Louis David, a painter, in a career as meteoric as 
Napoleon’s, rose to a dictatorship over all the arts in France. He learned his 
technique from his great-uncle Francois Boucher, and became a first-rate 


draftsman, a master of line and composition rather than of color. Boucher 
perceived that the change of morals since Pompadour and Du Barry to Marie 
Antoinette was reducing the market for bosoms and buttocks; he advised David 
to go and pick up the chaste neoclassical style in the studio of Joseph Vien, who 
was painting Roman soldiers and heroic women. In 1775 David accompanied 
Vien to Rome. There he felt the influence of Winckelmann and Mengs, of the 
antique sculptures in the Vatican Gallery, of the ruins exhumed at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. He accepted the neoclassical principles, and took Greek statuary as 
a model for his painting. 

Back in Paris, he exhibited a succession of classical subjects severely drawn: 
Andromache Weeping over the Dead Body of Hector (1783), The Oath of the 
Horatii (1785), The Death of Socrates (1787), Brutus Returning from 
Condemning His Sons to Death (1789). ©” (In the legend as told by Livy, Lucius 
Junius Brutus, as praetor of the young Roman Republic (509 B.c.), sentenced his 
own sons to death for conspiring to restore the kings.) David had painted this last 
picture in Rome; when he offered it to the Academy in Paris its exhibition was 
forbidden; the art public protested; finally the canvas was shown, and added to 
the revolutionary fever of the time. Paris saw in these paintings, and in the stern 
ethic they conveyed, a double revolt—against aristocratic rococo and royal 
tyranny. David became the radical hero of the Paris studios. 

During the Revolution he was elected to the Convention, and in January, 
1793, he voted for the execution of the King. Another deputy who had so voted 
was Slain by a royalist (January 20, 1793); the body was exhibited to the public 
as that of a republican martyr; David painted The Last Moments of Lepeletier; 
the Convention hung it in its chamber. When Marat was slain by Charlotte 
Corday (July 13, 1793), David pictured the dead man lying half immersed in his 
bath; seldom had art been so realistic, or so calculated to arouse feeling. These 
two paintings established the martyrology of the Revolution. David worked 
enthusiastically for Danton and Robespierre; in return he was made director of 
all art in Paris. 

When Napoleon took power with the Roman title of consul, David painted for 
him as zealously as he had done for the leaders of the Terror. He saw Bonaparte 
as the Son of the Revolution, fighting to keep the kings of Europe from restoring 
their like to France. When Napoleon made himself emperor (1804) David’s 
adoration was not subdued; and Napoleon made him painter to the imperial 
court. The artist produced for him several famous pictures: Napoleon Crossing 
the Alps, The Coronation of Josephine by Napoleon, and The Distribution of the 
Eagles; these immense paintings were later placed on the walls of rooms in the 
palace at Versailles. Meanwhile David displayed his versatility with excellent 


portraits of Mme. Récamier and Pope Pius VI.68 When the Bourbons were 
restored David was banished as a regicide; he retired to Brussels, where his wife 
(who had left him in 1791 because of his revolutionary ardor) came to share his 
exile. Now he returned to classical subjects, and to the sculptural style of 
painting favored by Mengs. In 1825, aged seventy-seven, he ended one of the 
most spectacular careers in the history of art. 

Among his portraits is one of Mme. Vigée-Lebrun, who rejected revolution 
and preferred kings and queens. Toward the end of her eighty-seven years 
(1755-1842) she published memoirs giving a pleasant account of her youth, a 
sad story of her marriage, an itinerary of her artistic odyssey, and a picture of a 
good woman shocked by the violence of history. Her father, a portrait painter, 
died when she was thirteen, leaving no fortune, but Elisabeth had been so apt a 
pupil that by the age of sixteen she was earning a good income from her 
portraits. In 1776 she married another painter, Pierre Lebrun, grandnephew of 
the Charles Le Brun who had been master of arts for Louis XIV. Her husband 
(she tells us) squandered her fortune and his through “his unbridled passion for 
women of bad morals, joined to his fondness for gambling.”©9 She bore him a 
daughter (1778), and soon thereafter left him. 

In 1779 she painted Marie Antoinette, who so fancied her as to sit for twenty 
portraits. The two women became such friends that they sang together the tender 
airs with which Grétry was drawing tears from Paris eyes. This royal favor, and 
the genteel elegance of her work, opened all doors to the attractive painter. She 
made every woman beautiful, putting roses into faded cheeks; soon every 
moneyed lady itched to sit. She received such high fees that she was able to 
maintain an expensive apartment and a salon frequented by the best musicians of 
Paris. 

Despite her friendship with the Queen, she went out three times to portray 
Mme. du Barry at Louveciennes. On the third occasion (July 14, 1789) she heard 
the sound of cannon firing in Paris. She returned to the city to find that the 
Bastille had been taken, and that the victorious populace was carrying noble 
heads on bloody pikes. On October 5, while another mob was tramping to 
Versailles to make the King and Queen their captives, she gathered what she 
could of her belongings and began thirteen years of voluntary exile. In Rome she 
made the familiar portrait of herself and her daughter.’? At Naples she pictured 
Lady Hamilton as a bacchante.’7! She painted in Vienna, Berlin, and St. 
Petersburg; and when the Revolution had run its course she returned to France 
(1802). There, triumphant over all vicissitudes, she lived another forty years, 
wisely dying before revolution was renewed. 


VI. LITERATURE 


In the brief period between 1774 and 1789 French literature produced some 
memorable works that still find readers and move minds: the Maximes of 
Chamfort, the Paul et Virginie of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, the Liaisons 
dangereuses of Choderlos de Laclos (of which we have said enough), and the 
chaotic but revealing volumes of Restif de La Bretonne. 

These were islands erupting from a literary sea of schools, libraries, reading 
circles, lectures, newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, and books—such a froth 
and ferment of ink as the world had never known before. Only a small minority 
of the French people could read;72 nevertheless millions of them were thirsty for 
knowledge and bursting with ideas. Encyclopedias, compendiums of science, 
outlines of knowledge, were in wide demand. The philosophes and the reformers 
were investing high hopes in the spread of education. 

Though the Jesuits were gone and the schools were now controlled by the 
state, most of the teaching was still in the hands of the clergy. The universities, 
rigidly orthodox in religion and politics, had fallen into torpor and disrepute, and 
were only beginning, at the end of the century, to notice the sciences. But public 
lectures on science were eagerly attended, and technical schools were 
multiplying. In the colleges nearly all the students were of the middle class; 
young nobles went rather to one or another of the twelve military academies that 
Saint-Germain had set up in or after 1776. (In one of these, at Brienne, Napoleon 
Bonaparte was studying.) College students, we are told, “frequently formed 
organizations to support political demonstrations”;7 and as there were at this 
time more college graduates than the French economy could use, the placeless 
ones became voices of discontent; such men wrote pamphlets that stoked the 
fires of revolt. 

The rich had private libraries, enviably housed, of books luxuriously bound 
and sometimes read. The middle and lower classes used circulating libraries, or 
bought their books—nearly all paperbacks—from stalls or stores. In 1774 the 
sale of books in Paris was estimated to be four times that of much more 
populous London.”4 Restif de La Bretonne reported that reading had made the 
workers of Paris “intractable.”7° 

Newspapers were growing in number, size, and influence. The old Gazette de 
France, established in 1631, was still the official—and distrusted—purveyor of 
political news. The Mercure de France, which had begun in 1672 as the 
Mercure galant, had in 1790 a circulation of thirteen thousand copies, which was 
thought excellent; Mirabeau called it the ablest of the French newspapers.’6 The 
Journal de Farts, the first French daily, began publication in 1777; the more 


famous Moniteur did not appear till November 24, 1789. There were many 
provincial newspapers, like the Courier de Provence, which was edited by 
Mirabeau fils. 

Pamphlets were an inundation that finally swept everything before them. In 
the last months of 1788 some 2,500 were published in France.’?”7 Some had 
historic effect, like the Abbé Sieyés’ Qu’est-ce que le Tiers-état? or Camille 
Desmoulins’ La France libre. By July, 1789, the press was the strongest force in 
France. Necker described it, in 1784, as “an invisible power which, though 
without wealth, without weapons, and without an army, dictates alike to town 
and court, and even in the palaces of kings.””8 Songs played a part in the 
agitation; Chamfort called the government a monarchy limited by popular airs.79 

Chamfort himself was snatched up into the revolutionary current, and passed 
from being persona grata at court to taking part in storming the Bastille. Born 
the son of a village grocer (1741), he came to Paris and lived on his wits and wit. 
Women housed and fed him merely to have the stimulus of his conversation. He 
wrote several dramas, one of which, performed at Fontainebleau, so pleased 
Marie Antoinette that she persuaded the King to give him a pension of twelve 
hundred livres. He was made secretary to a sister of Louis XVI, and received an 
additional two thousand livres a year. Everything seemed to bind him to the 
royal cause, but in 1783 he met Mirabeau, and was soon changed into a caustic 
critic of the government. It was he who gave Sieyés the catching title for his 
famous pamphlet. 

Meanwhile, inspired by La Rochefoucauld, Vauvenargues, and Voltaire, he 
jotted down “maxims” expressing his sardonic view of the world. Mme. 
Helvétius, who for years kept him as a house guest at Sevres, said, “Whenever I 
had a conversation with Chamfort in the morning, I was saddened for the rest of 
the day.”8° He thought life a hoax upon hope. “Hope is a charlatan that always 
deceives us; and as for myself, my happiness began only when I abandoned 
hope.”8! “If the cruel truths, the sad discoveries, the secrets of society, which 
compose the knowledge of a man of the world who has reached the age of forty, 
had been known to this same man at the age of twenty, either he would have 
fallen into despair or he would have deliberately become corrupt.”82 Coming at 
the end of the Age of Reason, Chamfort laughed at reason as less a master of 
passion than a tool of evil. “Man, in the actual state of society, seems more 
corrupted by his reason than by his passions.”’83 As for women, “whatever evil a 
man can think of them, there is no woman who does not think still worse of them 
than he does.”84 Marriage is a snare. “Marriage and celibacy are both of them 
troublesome; we should prefer that one whose inconveniences are not without 
remedy.”85 “Women give to friendship only what they borrow from love,”8® and 


“love, such as it exists in society, is nothing but an exchange of fantasies and the 
contact of two skins [contact de deux épidermes] .”87 

When Chamfort stepped out of palaces and mansions into the streets of Paris 
his pessimism was intensified. “Paris, city of amusement and pleasure, where 
four fifths of the people die of grief, ... a place that stinks and where no one 
loves.”88 The only cure for these slums would be childlessness. “It is unfortunate 
for mankind, fortunate for tyrants, that the poor and miserable do not have the 
instinct or pride of the elephant, who does not reproduce in captivity.”’®9 

Chamfort at times indulged in an ideal. “It is necessary to unite contraries: the 
love of virtue with indifference to public opinion; the taste for work with 
indifference to fame; and the care of one’s health with indifference to life.”9° For 
some years he thought to give meaning to life by dedicating himself to 
revolution, but five years of dealing with Mirabeau, Danton, Marat, and 
Robespierre regenerated his despair. It seemed to him then that the 
Revolutionary motto “Liberty, equality, fraternity” had come to mean “Be my 
brother or I’Il kill you.”91! He cast in his lot with the Girondins, and lashed the 
more radical leaders with his reckless wit. He was arrested, but was soon 
released. Threatened again with arrest, he shot and stabbed himself. He lingered 
till April 13, 1794, and died after saying to Sieyés, “I go at last out of this world, 
where the heart must break or make itself bronze [Je m’en vais enfin de ce 
monde, ou il faut que le ceeur se brise ou se bronze |.”92 


If the influence of Voltaire predominated in Chamfort, that of Rousseau was 
complete and avowed in Jacques-Henri Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. At the age of 
thirty-one (1768) he went as an engineer on a governmental commission to the 
He de France, now called Mauritius. In that mountainous, rainy, fruitful island 
he found what he thought was Rousseau’s “state of nature’—-men and women 
living close to the earth and free from the vices of civilization. Returning to 
France (1771), he became a devoted friend of Jean-Jacques, learned to tolerate 
his tantrums, and to think of him as another saviour for mankind. In a Voyage a 
l’[le de France (1773) he described the simple life and sustaining religious faith 
of the island’s population. The bishop of Aix saw in this book a wholesome 
reaction against Voltaire, and secured for the author a royal pension of a 
thousand livres. Bernardin responded with Etudes de la nature (1784) and Les 
Harmonies de la nature (1796), in which he described the wonders of plant and 
animal life, and argued that the many instances of apparent adaptation, purpose, 
and design prove the existence of a supreme intelligence. He went beyond 
Rousseau in exalting feeling above reason. “The further reason advances, the 
more it brings us evidence of our nothingness; and far from calming our sorrows 


by its researches, it often increases them by its light. ... But feeling ... gives us a 
sublime impulsion, and in subjugating our reason it becomes the noblest and 
most gratifying instinct in human life.”9° 

To a second edition of the Etudes (1788) Bernardin appended a romance, 
Paul et Virginie, which has remained a classic of French literature through a 
dozen shifts of taste. Two pregnant Frenchwomen come to Mauritius, one whose 
husband has died, the other whose lover has deserted her. One gives birth to 
Paul, the other to Virginie. The children grow up in a mountain valley, amid 
majestic scenery scented with natural flowers. Their morals are formed by 
maternal devotion and religious teaching. As soon as they reach puberty they fall 
in love with each other—no one else being around. Virginie is sent to France to 
collect an inheritance—which does not often happen in a state of nature. She is 
offered marriage and great fortune if she will stay in France, but she rejects them 
to return to Mauritius and Paul. He runs down to the shore to see her ship 
approaching; he is overjoyed with thoughts of love and happiness; but the vessel 
runs into shallows, is grounded, and is shattered by a storm; Virginie is drowned 
in trying to reach the shore. Paul dies of grief. 

The little book is a prose poem, told with a simplicity of style and a purity 
and music of language nowhere surpassed in French literature. Its piety and 
sentiment fell in with the mood of the time, and no one was disturbed by the fact 
that these virtuous women and children had slaves.94 Bernardin was hailed as the 
authentic successor of Rousseau; women wrote to him in the same tone of 
devout admiration with which they had comforted the author of Emile. Like him, 
Bernardin did not take advantage of his fame; he shunned society, and lived 
quietly among the poor. The Revolution left him unharmed. Amid its violence he 
married, at fifty-five, Félicité Didot, aged twenty-two; she gave him two 
children, who were named Paul and Virginie. After Félicité’s death he married 
again, at sixty-three, a young woman, Désirée de Pellepou, who took care of him 
lovingly till his death in 1814. Before he departed he saw the rise of 
Chateaubriand, who took the torch of French romanticism and piety from his 
hands, and carried it into the nineteenth century. 


There were in this age some minor books which are no longer read, but which 
shared in giving voice and color to the time. Abbé Jean-Jacques Barthélemy 
published at the age of seventy-two (1788), after working on it for thirty years, 
Voyage du jeune Anacharsis en Gréce, which purported to describe the physical 
appearance, the antiquities, institutions, customs, and coins of Greece in the 
fourth century before Christ, as seen by a Scythian traveler; it came on the crest 


of the classic wave, and was one of the outstanding literary successes of the age. 
It almost established the science of numismatics in France. 

Its popularity was rivaled by Les Ruines, ou Méditations sur les révolutions 
des empires, which Comte Constantin de Volney issued in 1791 after four years 
of travel in Egypt and Syria. Seeing the shattered remnants of ancient 
civilizations, he asked, “Who can assure us that a like desolation will not one 
day be the lot of our country?” We should now hesitate to give an optimistic 
answer to this question, but Volney, cqming at the close of the Age of Reason, 
and inheriting, like Condorcet, all its hopes for mankind, informed his readers 
that the collapse of those old empires had been due to the ignorance of their 
peoples, and that this had been due to the difficulty of transmitting knowledge 
from man to man and from generation to generation. But now these difficulties 
had been overcome by the invention of printing. All that is needed henceforth to 
avert the ruin of civilization is the wide dissemination of knowledge, which 
leads men and states to reconcile their unsocial impulses with the common good. 
In this equilibrium of forces war will give way to arbitration, and “the whole 
species will become one great society, a single family governed by the same 
spirit and by common laws, enjoying all the felicity of which human nature is 
capable.”95 


We come to the incredible career of Nicolas-Edme Restif de La Bretonne, 
called, by some contemporaries, “the Rousseau of the gutter” and “the Voltaire 
of the chambermaids”; author of some two hundred volumes, many of them 
printed by his own hand and press, some deliberately pornographic, all 
constituting a detailed picture of the morals and manners of the lower classes in 
the reign of Louis XVI. 

In La Vie de mon pére (1779) he gave a tenderly idealized account of his 
father, Edmond, whom he remembered as having “the air of a Hercules and the 
gentleness of a girl.”96 The son recorded his own life in sixteen meandering 
volumes entitled Monsieur Nicolas (1794-97), fact and fiction about his 
vicissitudes, amours, and ideas. He was born in a farmhouse (1737) in Sacy (one 
section of which was called La Bretonne), twenty miles from Auxerre. At the 
age of eleven, he assures us, he first became a father.97 At fourteen he fell in 
love with Jeannette Rousseau, seventeen, and began his lifelong adoration of 
female feet. “My feeling for her was as pure and tender as it was intense. ... Her 
pretty foot was irresistible to me.”98 Perhaps to disengage him from such 
entanglements he was sent to Auxerre (1751) to serve as apprentice to a printer. 
He soon seduced his master’s wife; but for this he is the sole authority. By the 
age of fifteen, he tells us, he had had fifteen “mistresses.” After four years of this 


pursuit he moved to Paris; there he was employed as a journeyman printer, 
earning two and a half francs a day, which enabled him to eat, and to pay for an 
occasional prostitute; sometimes, when his funds were low, he slept with 
charcoal women.’ In 1760, aged twenty-six, he married a woman almost as 
experienced as himself, Agnés Lebéque; each proved unfaithful. They were 
divorced in 1784, not because of these peccadilloes, but because both had fallen 
into authorship, and they were competing for paper, ink, and fame. 

Nicolas had begun his career as a writer in 1767, with Le Pied de Fanchette, 
in which the piéce de résistance was the lass’s foot. His first literary success was 
Le Paysan perverti (1775). It tells in letter form how the peasant Edmond, 
moving to Paris, is perverted by city life and irreligion. A freethinker, Gaudit 
d’ Arras, teaches him that God is a myth and morality a sham, that all pleasures 
are legitimate, thar virtue is an unwarranted imposition upon the natural rights of 
our desires, and that our prime obligation is to live as fully as possible.10° Arras 
is arrested; Edmond tells him, “There is a God”; Arras is hanged impenitent. 
One contemporary called the book “the Liaisons dangereuses of the people”;1!01 
Restif thought it would live as long as the French language.192 In a companion 
volume, La Paysanne pervertie (1784), he continued his attack upon amoralism 
and the corruptions of city life. He used his royalties to raise himself a notch or 
two on the social scale of adultery. 

Restif s most significant work was Les Contemporaines, which ran to sixty- 
five volumes (1780-91). These short stories had an attractive subtitle: 
“Aventures des plus jolies femmes de |’age présent”—the lives, loves, and 
manners of flower girls, chestnut sellers, charcoal vendors, seamstresses, 
hairdressers, described so realistically and accurately that actual persons 
recognized themselves, and cursed the author when they met him in the 
streets.103 Not till Balzac was so large a panorama of human life presented in 
French literature. Critics condemned Restif’s addiction to “low subjects,” but 
Sébastien Mercier, whose Tableau de Paris (1781-90) was offering a more 
systematic survey of the city, pronounced him “incontestably our greatest 
novelist.” 104 

Just before the Revolution Restif began to record, in Les Nuits de Paris 
(1788-94), the incidents that he witnessed (or imagined) on his nightly walks. 
Again he noted chiefly the lower depths of Paris—beggars, porters, pickpockets, 
smugglers, gamblers, drunkards, kidnapers, thieves, deviates, prostitutes, pimps, 
and suicides. He claimed to have seen little happiness, much misery, and he 
pictured himself as in many cases a rescuing hero. He visited the cafés near the 
Palais-Royal, and saw the Revolution taking form; he heard Camille 
Desmoulins’ famous call to arms; saw the victorious mob parading the severed 


head of de Launay, warden of the Bastille; saw the women marching to capture 
the King at Versailles.195 Soon he tired of the violence, the terror, the insecurity 
of life. He was several times in danger of arrest, but escaped by professions of 
revolutionary faith. Privately he denounced it all, and wished that “good Louis 
XVI could be restored to power.”!06 He berated Rousseau for having unleashed 
the passions of the young, the ignorant, and the sentimental. “It is Emile that has 
brought us this arrogant generation, stubborn and insolent and willful, which 
speaks loudly, and silences the elderly.” 197 

So he grew old, and repented the ideas, but not the sins, of his youth. In 1794 
he was again a poor man, rich only in memories and grandchildren. He drew up 
in Volume XIII of Monsieur Nicolas a calendrier of the men and women in his 
life, including several hundred paramours, and he reaffirmed his belief in God. 
In 1800 the Comtesse de Beauharnais told Napoleon that Restif was living in 
poverty, without heat in his room; Napoleon sent him money, a servant, and a 
guard, and (1805) gave him a place in the ministry of police. On February 8, 
1806, Restif died, aged seventy-two. The Countess and several members of the 
Institute de France (which had refused him admission) joined the eighteen 
hundred commoners who followed his funeral. 


VII. BEAUMARCHAIS 


“The more I see of the French theater,” wrote Arthur Young in 1788, “the 
more I am forced to acknowledge its superiority to our own, in the number of its 
good performers, ... in the quality of dancers, singers, and persons on whom the 
business of the theater depends, all established on a grand scale.”198 At the 
Théatre-Frangais, rebuilt in 1782, and in many provincial theaters, performances 
were given every night, including Sundays. In acting there was now an 
interregnum: Lekain died, and Sophie Arnould retired, in 1778; Talma, future 
favorite of Napoleon, made his debut with the Comédie-Frangaise in 1787, and 
earned his first triumph in Marie-Joseph Chénier’s Charles IX in 1789. The most 
popular playwright of the time was Michel-Jean Sedaine, who wrote sentimental 
comedies that kept the French stage for a century. We salute him and pass on to 
the man who, with the help of Mozart and Rossini, gave life to Figaro, and (as he 
saw it) freedom to America. 

Pierre-Augustin Caron, like Voltaire, lived twenty-four years without 
knowing his historic name. His father was a watchmaker in the St.-Denis suburb 
of Paris. After some rebellion he resigned himself to follow the paternal trade. 
At the age of twenty-one he invented a new type of escapement which enabled 
him to make “excellent watches as flat and as small as may be thought fit.” 109 
He pleased Louis XV with a sample, and for Mme. de Pompadour made one so 
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small that it fitted into her ring; this, he claimed, was the smallest watch ever 
constructed. In 1755 he bought from its aging holder, M. Franquet, a place 
among the “controllers of the royal pantry,” who waited upon the King at his 
meals; it was no very exalted post, but it gave Pierre entry to the court. A year 
later Franquet died; Pierre married the widow (1756), six years older than 
himself; and, as she owned a small fief, Pierre added its name to his own, and 
became Beaumarchais. When his wife died (1757) he inherited her property. 

He had never received any secondary education, but everyone—even the 
aristocrats who resented his agile climb—recognized the alertness of his mind 
and the quickness of his wit. In the salons and the cafés he met Diderot, 
d’Alembert, and other philosophes, and imbibed the Enlightenment. An 
improvement that he had made in the pedal arrangement of the harp caught the 
attention of Louis XV’s unmarried daughters; in 1759 he began to give them 
lessons on the harp. The banker Joseph Paris-Duverney asked Beaumarchais to 
enlist the aid of Mesdames Royales in securing the support of Louis XV for the 
Ecole Militaire, of which the financier was a director; Pierre succeeded in this, 
and Paris-Duverney gave him stocks worth sixty thousand francs. “He initiated 
me,” said Beaumarchais, “into the secrets of finance.... | commenced making my 
fortune under his direction; by his advice I undertook several speculations, in 
some of which he assisted me with his money or his name.”!!0 So 
Beaumarchais, following in this as in so many other ways the precedents set by 
Voltaire, became a millionaire philosopher. By 1871 he was rich enough to buy 
one of the titular secretaryships to the king, which brought him a title of nobility. 
He took a fine house in the Rue de Condé, and installed in it his proud father and 
sisters. 

Two other sisters were living in Madrid—one married, the other, Lisette, 
engaged to José Clavigo y Fajardo, editor and author, who for six years 
repeatedly postponed the marriage. In May, 1764, Beaumarchais began a long 
ride by stagecoach, day and night, to the Spanish capital. He found Clavigo, who 
promised to marry Lisette soon, but then eluded Beaumarchais by moving from 
place to place. Pierre finally caught up with him, and demanded his signature for 
a contract of marriage; José excused himself on the ground that he had just taken 
a purgative, and Spanish law held invalid any contract signed by a person in 
such a condition. Beaumarchais threatened him; Clavigo set the forces of 
government against him; the clever Frenchman was defeated by mafana. 
Abandoning that chase, he took up the pursuit of business and organized several 
companies, one for supplying Negro slaves to Spanish colonies. (He forgot that 
only a year earlier he had written a poem condemning slavery.!!1) All these 
plans foundered on the Spanish gift for procrastination. Meanwhile, however, 


Pierre enjoyed good company and a titled mistress, and learned enough about 
Spanish manners to write his plays about a barber of Seville. Lisette found 
another lover, and Beaumarchais returned to France with nothing gained but 
experience. He composed fascinating memoirs of his trip, from which, as we 
have seen, Goethe made a drama, Clavigo (1775). 

In 1770 Paris-Duverney died, after making a will acknowledging that he 
owed Beaumarchais fifteen thousand francs. The chief heir, the Comte de La 
Blache, contested this clause as a forgery. The matter was referred to the Paris 
Parlement, which appointed Councilor Louis-Valentin Goézman to pass on it. At 
this juncture Beaumarchais was in jail as a result of a violent fracas with the Duc 
de Chaulnes about a mistress. Temporarily released, he sent a “present” of a 
hundred louis d’or, and a diamond-studded watch, to Mme. Goézman as 
inducements to get him a hearing before her husband; she asked an additional 
fifteen louis d’or for a “secretary”; he sent them. He secured the interview; the 
Councilor decided against him; Mme. Goézman returned all but the fifteen louis 
d’or; Beaumarchais insisted on her returning these too; Goézman charged him 
with bribery. Pierre put the matter before the public in a series of Memoirs so 
vivacious and witty that they won him wide acclaim as a brilliant debater if not 
quite an honest man. Voltaire said of them: “I have never seen anything stronger, 
bolder, funnier, more interesting, more humiliating for his foes. He fights a 
dozen of them at a time, and mows them down.”!1!2 The Parlement ruled against 
his claim to the inheritance (April 6, 1773), in effect charged him with forgery, 
and condemned him to pay 56,300 livres in damages and debts. 

Released from jail (May 8, 1773), Beaumarchais engaged himself to Louis 
XV as a secret agent on a mission to England to prevent the circulation of a 
scandalous pamphlet against Mme. du Barry. He succeeded, and continued in 
secret service under Louis XVI, who commissioned him to return to London and 
bribe Guglielmo Angelucci to refrain from publishing a pamphlet against Marie 
Antoinette. Angelucci surrendered the manuscript for 35,000 francs and departed 
for Nuremberg; Beaumarchais, suspecting him to have another copy, pursued 
him through Germany, caught up with him near Neustadt, and forced him to 
surrender the copy. Two brigands attacked him; he fought them off, was 
wounded, made his way to Vienna, was arrested as a spy, spent a month in jail, 
was freed, and rode back to France. 

His next exploit has more right to a place in history. In 1775 Vergennes sent 
him to London to report on the growing crisis between England and America. In 
September Beaumarchais dispatched to Louis XVI a report predicting the 
success of the American revolt, and emphasizing the pro-American minority in 
England. On February 29, 1776, he addressed to the King another letter, 


recommending secret French aid to America, on the ground that France could 
protect herself from subjection only by weakening England.!!3 Vergennes 
concurred with this view, and, as we have seen, arranged to finance 
Beaumarchais in providing war materials to the English colonies. Beaumarchais 
gave himself wholeheartedly to the enterprise. He organized the firm of 
Rodrigue Hortalez and Company, and went from one French port to another, 
buying and equipping ships, loading them with provisions and weapons, 
recruiting experienced French officers for the American army, and spending (he 
claimed) several million livres of his own in addition to the two million supplied 
him by the French and Spanish governments. Silas Deane reported to the 
American Congress (November 29, 1776) : “I should never have completed my 
mission but for the generous, indefatigable, and intelligent exertion of M. de 
Beaumarchais, to whom the United States are, on every account, more indebted 
than to any other person on this side of the ocean.”!14 At the end of the war Silas 
Deane calculated that America owed Beaumarchais 3,600,000 francs. The 
Congress, having assumed that all the material was a gift from allies, rejected the 
claim, but in 1835 it paid 800,000 livres to Beaumarchais’ heirs. 

During this feverish activity he found time to write more memorials, 
addressed to the public, protesting the decree of Parlement of April 6, 1773. On 
September 6, 1776, that decree was annulled, and all of Beaumarchais’ civil 
rights were restored. In July, 1778, a court at Aix-en-Provence ruled in his favor 
in the matter of Paris-Duverney’s will, and Beaumarchais could feel that at last 
he had cleared his name. 

All his enterprises in love, war, business, and law were not enough for 
Beaumarchais. There was a world of words, ideas, and print not yet quite 
conquered. In 1767 he offered to the Comédie-Frangaise his first play, Eugénie; 
it was presented on January 29, 1769, was well received by the audience, but 
was rejected by the critics. Another play, Les Deux Amis (January 13, 1770), 
failed despite the customary preparation; “I had filled the pit with the most 
excellent workers, with hands like paddles, but the efforts of the cabal” prevailed 
against him.!!5 The literary confraternity, led by Fréron, opposed him as an 
intruder, a jailbird turned dramatist, just as the court at Versailles was against 
him as a watchmaker turned noble. So, in his next play, he made Figaro describe 
“the republic of letters” as “the republic of wolves, continually at one another’s 
throats; ... all the insects, gnats, mosquitoes, and critics, all the envious 
journalists, booksellers, censors.”1!16 

On the stage, as in life, Beaumarchais encountered a swarm of enemies, and 
defeated them all. In the most creative moment of his multiform genius he 
conceived Figaro: barber, surgeon, philosopher, dressed in satin vest and 


breeches, his guitar slung over his shoulder, his quick mind ready to resolve any 
difficulty, his wit piercing the cant, pretenses, and injustices of his time. In one 
sense Figaro was not a creation, being a new name and form for the stock figure 
of the clever servant in Greek and Roman comedy, in the Commedia dell’ Arte 
of Italy, in Moliére’s Sganarelle; but as we know him all but the music is 
Beaumarchais’. Even the music was originally his; he first composed Le Barbier 
de Seville as a comic opera, which he presented to the Comédie-Italienne in 
1772; it was rejected, but Mozart became acquainted with this music while he 
was in Paris.1!7 Beaumarchais remodeled the opera into a comedy; this was 
accepted by the Comédie-Frangaise, and was scheduled for production when the 
author’s imprisonment (February 24, 1773) compelled a postponement. On his 
release it was again prepared for presentation, but was adjourned because the 
author was under indictment by the Parlement. The success of Beaumarchais’ 
public self-defense in his Memoirs led the theater again to plan the production; it 
was announced for February 12, 1774; “all the boxes,” Grimm reported, “were 
sold up to the fifth performance.”!18 At the last moment the government forbade 
the play on the ground that it might prejudice the case still pending in the 
Parlement. 

Another year passed; a new King came, whom Beaumarchais served valiantly 
at the repeated risk of his life; permission was given; and on February 23, 1775, 
The Barber of Seville finally reached the stage. It did not go well; it was too 
long; and the preliminary excitement had led the audience to expect too much. In 
one day Beaumarchais revised and shortened it in a chef-d’ oeuvre of surgery; the 
comedy was cleared from confusing complications, the wit was freed from 
excessive discourse; as Beaumarchais put it, he removed the fifth wheel from the 
carriage. On the second evening the play was a triumph. Mme. du Deffand, who 
was there, described it as “an extravagant success, ... applauded beyond all 
bounds.” 119 

The Prince de Conti challenged Beaumarchais to write a continuation play 
which would show Figaro as a more developed character. The author was now 
absorbed in his role as savior of America, but when that had been accomplished 
he returned to the stage and produced a comedy that made more dramatic history 
than even the Tartuffe of Moliére. In The Marriage of Figaro the Count 
Almaviva and the Rosina of The Barber of Seville have lived through several 
years of marriage; he has already tired of the charms that lured him through so 
many complications; his present enterprise is to seduce Suzanne, maid to his 
Countess and affianced to Figaro, who has become premier valet to the Count 
and major-domo of the chateau. Chérubin, a thirteen-year-old page, provides a 
graceful obbligato to the central theme by his calf love for the Countess, who is 


twice his age. Figaro has become a philosopher; Beaumarchais describes him as 
“la raison assaisonnée de gaiété et de saillies”— reason seasoned with gaiety 
and sallies!20—which is almost a definition of the esprit gaulois, and of the 
Enlightenment. 

“T was born to be a courtier,” he tells Suzanne; and when she supposes this “is 
a difficult art,” he replies, “Not at all. To receive, to take, to ask—behold the 
secret in three words.”!2!1 And in the soliloquy which Rossini has made to 
resound throughout the world, he addresses the nobles of Spain (and France) 
with almost revolutionary scorn: “What have you done for so much good 
fortune? You gave yourselves the trouble to be born, and nothing more; for the 
rest you are sufficiently ordinary! While I, lost in the common crowd, have had 
to use more science and calculation merely to subsist than have gone into 
governing all Spain these hundred years past.” 122 He laughs at soldiers who “kill 
and get themselves killed for interests quite unknown to them. As for me, I want 
to know why I am furious.”!23 Even the human race gets its comeuppance: “To 
drink without being thirsty, and to make love at all seasons—this alone 
distinguishes us from other animals.”!24 There were miscellaneous strokes 
against the sale of public offices, the arbitrary power of ministers, the 
miscarriages of justice, the condition of prisons, the censorship and persecution 
of thought. “Provided in my writings I mention neither the authorities nor the 
state religion, nor politics, nor morals, nor the officials, nor finances, nor the 
opera, nor ... any person of consequence, I may print whatever I like, subject to 
inspection by two or three censors.”!25 A passage which the actors deleted, 
perhaps as coming too close to their own recreations, accused the male sex as 
responsible for prostitution: men by their demands create the supply, and by 
their laws punish the women who meet the demand.!26 The plot itself did not 
merely show the servant cleverer than his master—this was too traditional to 
offend—but it revealed the noble count as an arrant adulterer. 

The Marriage of Figaro was accepted by the Comédie-Frangaise in 1781, but 
it could not be produced till 1784. When it was read to Louis XVI he bore with 
tolerant humor the incidental satire, but when he heard the soliloquy, with 
derision of the nobility and the censorship, he felt that he could not allow these 
basic institutions to be publicly abused. “This is detestable,” he exclaimed; “it 
must never be played. To allow its representation would be equivalent to 
destroying the Bastille. This man laughs at everything that ought to be respected 
in a government.” !27 He forbade the staging of the piece. 

Beaumarchais read parts of the play in private homes. Curiosity was aroused. 
Some courtiers arranged that it be performed before the court; but at the last 
minute this too was prohibited. At last the King yielded to protests and requests, 


and agreed to sanction public performances after careful expurgation of the text 
by censors. The premiére (April 27, 1784) was an historic event. All Paris 
seemed bent on attending the first night. Nobles fought with commoners for 
admission; iron gates were broken down, doors were smashed, three persons 
were suffocated. Beaumarchais was there, happy in the fracas. The success was 
so great that the play was performed sixty times running, nearly always to a full 
house. The receipts were unprecedented. Beaumarchais gave all of his share— 
41,999 livres—to charity.128 

History has thought of The Marriage of Figaro as a harbinger of revolution; 
Napoleon described it as “the Revolution already in action.”!29 Some of its lines 
entered into the ferment of the time. In the preface later attached to the published 
play Beaumarchais denied any revolutionary intent, and he quoted from his 
writings passages in defense of monarchy and aristocracy. He asked not for the 
destruction of existing institutions but for the removal of abuses attached to 
them; for equal justice to all classes, for greater freedom of thought and press, 
for protection of the individual against lettres de cachet and other excesses of 
monarchical power. Like his idol, Voltaire, he rejected revolution as an 
invitation to chaos and the mob. 

Through all the varied turbulence that enveloped him he continued to study 
the works of Voltaire. He recognized the similarities, though perhaps not the 
distance, between himself and the patriarch: the same combination of feverish 
intellectual activity with canny financial skill, the same scorn of scruples and of 
moral delicacy, the same courage in fighting injustice and adversity. He resolved 
to preserve and disseminate the works of Voltaire in a collected and complete 
edition. He knew that this could not be done in France, where many of Voltaire’s 
writings were prohibited. He went to Maurepas and told him that Catherine II 
had proposed to bring out a French edition in St. Petersburg; he argued that this 
would be a disgrace to France; the minister saw the point, and promised to allow 
the circulation of a complete edition. Charles-Joseph Pancoucke, a Paris 
bookseller, had secured the rights to Voltaire’s unpublished manuscripts; 
Beaumarchais bought these for 160,000 francs. He collected all the published 
works of Voltaire that he could find. He imported Baskerville type from 
England, and purchased paper mills in the Vosges. He secured Condorcet as an 
editor and biographer. He leased an old fort at Kehl, across the Rhine from 
Strasbourg, installed presses, and, despite a thousand tribulations, brought out 
two editions, one in seventy volumes octavo, the other in ninety-two volumes 
duodecimo (1783-90). This was the largest publishing enterprise yet attempted 
in Europe, not excepting the Encyclopédic. Expecting a ready sale, 
Beaumarchais printed fifteen thousand sets; he sold only two thousand, partly 


because of campaigns against the enterprise by the Parlement and the clergy, 13° 
partly because of the political turmoil of 1788-90, and partly because the 
instability of personal fortunes deterred individuals from buying so expensive a 
set. Beaumarchais claimed to have lost a million livres in the venture. However, 
he produced also an edition of Rousseau. 

The Revolution which he had helped to prepare proved a misfortune for him. 
In 1789 he built for himself and his third wife a costly mansion opposite the 
Bastille; he filled it with fine furniture and art, and surrounded it with two acres 
of land. The mobs that repeatedly rioted in the area looked askance at such 
luxury; twice his house was invaded, and Beaumarchais, now deaf and 
prematurely old, was threatened as an aristocrat. He sent a petition to the 
Commune of Paris professing his faith in the Revolution; nevertheless he was 
arrested (August 23, 1792); though soon set free, he lived in daily fear of 
assassination. Then the wheel of fortune turned, and he was commissioned by 
the Revolutionary government (1792) to go to Holland and buy guns for the 
republic. The negotiations failed; and during his absence his property was 
seized, and his wife and daughter were arrested (July 5, 1794). He rushed back 
to Paris, secured their release, and was allowed to recover his property. He lived 
three years more, broken in body but not in spirit, and hailed the rise of 
Napoleon. He died on May 18, 1799, of an apoplectic stroke, at the age of sixty- 
seven. Seldom even in French history had a man led so full and varied and 
adventurous a life. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
The Anatomy of Revolution 


1774-89 


WE HAVE examined the mind of France on the eve of the Revolution—its 
philosophy, religion, morals, manners, literature, and art. But these were frail 
flowers growing from an economic ground; we cannot understand them without 
a knowledge of their roots. Much less can we understand the political convulsion 
that ended the Old Regime without examining in turn, however briefly, each 
organ of the French economy, and inquiring how its condition made for the great 
debacle. 

In dealing once more with agriculture, industry, commerce, and finance, we 
should remember that they are not dismal abstractions but living and sensitive 
human beings: nobles and peasants organizing the production of food; managers 
and workers manufacturing goods; inventors and scientists forging new methods 
and tools; towns throbbing with shops and factories, worried housewives and 
rebellious mobs; ports and ships alive with merchants, navigators, sailors, and 
adventurous spirits; bankers risking, gaining, losing money like Necker, life like 
Lavoisier; and, through all the agitated mass, the flow and pressure of 
revolutionary ideas and discontent. It is a complex and tremendous picture. 


I. THE NOBLES AND THE REVOLUTION 


France was 24,670,000 men, women, and children; so Necker reckoned the 
population in 1784.1 The number had grown from 17,000,000 in 1715 through 
greater food production, better sanitation, and the absence of foreign invasion 
and civil war. The nation as a whole experienced a rise of prosperity during the 
eighteenth century, but most of the new affluence was confined to the middle 
class.2 

All but two millions of the French were rural. Agricultural life was directed 
by royal intendants, provincial administrators, and parish priests, and by 
seigneurs—feudal lords—estimated, in 1789 at some 26,000. These and their 
sons served their country in war in their gallant, old-fashioned way (swords were 
now more an ornament than a weapon). Only a small minority of the nobles 
remained at the court; the majority lived on their estates, and claimed to earn 


their keep by providing agricultural management, police surveillance, courts, 
schools, hospitals, and charity. Most of these functions, however, had been taken 
over by agents of the central government, and the peasant proprietors were 
developing their own institutions for local administration. So the nobility had 
become a vestigial organ, taking much blood from the social organism, and 
giving little but military service in return. Even this service aroused a public 
grievance, for the nobility persuaded Louis XVI (1781) to exclude all but men 
with four generations of aristocracy behind them from every major office in the 
army, the navy, and the government. 

It was further alleged against the nobles that they left vast areas of their 
estates uncultivated, while thousands of city dwellers were hungering for bread. 
True of many parts of France was Arthur Young’s description of the Loire and 
Cher River sections: “The fields are scenes of pitiable management, as the 
houses are of misery. Yet all this country [is] highly improvable, if they knew 
what to do with it.”3, | Not a few of the nobles were themselves poor, some 
through incompetence, some through misfortune, some through the exhaustion 
of their soil. Many of these appealed to the King for help, and several received 
grants from the national purse. 

Serfdom, in the sense of a person bound by law to a piece of land, and 
permanently subject to its owner for dues and services, had largely disappeared 
from France by 1789; about a million serfs remained, chiefly on monastic 
properties. When Louis XVI freed the serfs on the royal domain (1779), the 
Parlement of Franche-Comté (in eastern France) delayed nine months before 
registering his edict. The Abbey of Luxeuil and the Priory of Fontaine, owning 
together eleven thousand serfs, and the Abbey of St.-Claude in the present 
department of the Jura, with twenty thousand serfs, refused to follow the King’s 
example, despite appeals in which several ecclesiastics joined with Voltaire.° 
Gradually these serfs bought their freedom, or gained it by flight; and Louis 
XVI, in 1779, abolished the owner’s right to pursue fugitive serfs outside his 
own domain. 

Though ninety-five per cent of the peasants were free in 1789, the great 
majority of these were still subject to one or more feudal dues, varying in degree 
from region to region. They included a yearly rental (doubled in the eighteenth 
century), a fee for the right to bequeath goods, and payment for use of the lord’s 
grist mills, bake ovens, wine presses, and fishponds—on all of which he 
maintained a monopoly. He reserved the right to hunt his game even into the 
peasant’s crops. He enclosed more and more of the common ground on which 
the peasant had formerly grazed his cattle and cut wood. The corvée, in most of 
France, had been commuted for a money payment, but in Auvergne, 


Champagne, Artois, and Lorraine the peasant was still required to give the local 
seigneur three or more days of unpaid labor every year for the maintenance of 
roads, bridges, and waterways.® In sum and on the average the surviving feudal 
dues took ten per cent of the peasant’s produce or income. The ecclesiastical 
tithe took another eight to ten per cent. Add the taxes paid to the state, the 
market and sales taxes, and the fees paid to the parish priest for baptism, 
marriage, and burial, and the peasant was left about half the fruit of his toil. 

As the money payments received by the lords were reduced in value by 
depreciation of the currency, the seigneurs sought to protect their income by 
increasing the dues, by reviving dues long fallen into disuse, and by enclosing 
more of the common lands. The collection of dues was usually farmed out to 
professional agents, who were often heartless in their work. When the peasant 
questioned the right to certain requisitions he was told that they were listed on 
the rolls or registers of the manors. If he challenged the authenticity of these 
rolls the matter was submitted to the manorial court or the provincial parlement, 
whose judges were controlled by the seigneurs.? When Boncerf, secretly 
encouraged by Turgot, published (1776) a brochure, The Disadvantages of the 
Feudal Rights, recommending the reduction of such rights, he was censured by 
the Parlement of Paris. Voltaire, aged eighty-two, rose again to battle. “To 
propose the abolition of feudal rights,” he wrote, “is tantamount to attacking the 
holdings of the gentlemen of the Parlement themselves, most of whom possess 
fiefs.... It is a case of the Church, the nobility, and the members of the Parlement 
... united against the common enemy—..e., the people.” 

Something could be said for the feudal dues. From the noble’s point of view 
they were a mortgage freely assumed by the peasant as part of the price at which 
he bought a parcel of land from its legal owner—who in many cases had bought 
it in good faith from its previous possessor. Some poor nobles depended upon 
the dues for their sustenance. The peasant suffered far more from taxes, tithes, 
and the demands and ravages of war than from feudal dues. Hear the greatest 
and noblest of French socialists, Jean Jaurés: “If there had been, in the society of 
eighteenth-century France, no other abuse than the despicable remains of that 
[feudal] system, there would have been no need of a revolt to heal the sore; a 
gradual reduction of feudal rights, a liberation of the peasantry, would have 
accomplished the change peaceably.”9 

The most remarkable feature of the French nobility was its acknowledgment 
of guilt. Not only did many nobles join the philosophes in rejecting the old 
theology; some, as we have seen, laughed at the outdated prerogatives of their 
caste.10 A year before the Revolution thirty nobles offered to renounce their 
pecuniary feudal privileges.11 All the world knows the idealism of the young 
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Lafayette, who not only fought for America, but, on returning to France, 
vigorously engaged in the struggle for peaceful reform. He denounced slavery, 
and devoted part of his fortune to freeing the slaves in French Guiana.!2 The 
profession of liberal principles, and the advocacy of reform, became fashionable 
in a section of the aristocracy, especially among titled ladies like Mesdames de 
La Marck, de Boufflers, de Brienne, and de Luxembourg. Hundreds of nobles 
and prelates took an active part in campaigns for equalizing taxes, checking 
governmental extravagance, organizing charities, ending the corvée./2 Some 
nobles, like the Duchesse de Bourbon, gave most of their wealth to the poor.!4 

All this, however, was only a graceful ornament on the visible fact that the 
French nobility had ceased to earn its keep. Many nobles tried to fulfill their 
traditional responsibilities, but the contrast between the luxurious idleness of 
rich seigneurs and the hardships of a populace repeatedly on the verge of famine 
aroused hostility and sco. Long ago a great noble himself had passed sentence 
of death upon his caste. Hear René-Louis de Voyer, Marquis d’Argenson, 
secretary of state (1744-47), writing about 1752: 


The race of great lords must be destroyed completely. By great lords I understand those who have 
dignities, property, tithes, offices, and functions, and who, without deserts and without necessarily 
being adults, are none the less great, and for this reason often worthless.... I notice that a breed of 
good hunting dogs is preserved, but once it deteriorates it is done away with.!5 


It was these lords, rich, proud, and often functionless, who initiated the 
Revolution. They looked fondly back to the days before Richelieu, when their 
order was the ruling power in France. When the parlements asserted their right 
to annul royal edicts, the nobilities of race and sword joined with the nobility of 
the robe—the hereditary magistrates—in an attempt to subordinate the king. 
They cheered the parlement orators who raised the cry for liberté; they 
encouraged the people and the pamphleteers to denounce the absolute power of 
Louis XVI. We cannot blame them; but by weakening the authority of the 
monarch they made it possible for the National Assembly of 1789, controlled by 
the bourgeoisie, to seize the sovereignty in France. The nobles threw the first 
spadeful of earth that dug their grave. 


Il. THE PEASANTS AND THE REVOLUTION 


On the fifty-five per cent of the French soil owned by the nobility, the clergy, 
and the king, most of the agricultural work was done by métayers, who received 
stock, tools, and seed from the owner, and paid him, usually, half the yield. 
These sharecroppers were so poor generally that Arthur Young pronounced the 


system “the curse and ruin of the whole country”;!© not so much because the 
owners were cruel, but because incentives were weak. 

The majority of the peasant proprietors who tilled forty-five per cent of the 
soil were condemned to poverty by the small size of their holdings, which 
limited the profitable use of machinery. Agricultural technology in France 
lagged behind that of England. There were schools of agriculture, and model 
farms, but only a few farmers took advantage of them. Probably sixty per cent of 
the peasant proprietors owned less than the five hectares (about thirteen acres) 
needed to support a family, and the men were driven to hire themselves out as 
laborers on large farms. Wages of farm laborers rose twelve per cent between 
1771 and 1789, but in the same period prices rose sixty-five per cent or more.!7 
While agricultural production rose during the reign of Louis XVI, the hired 
laborers grew poorer, and formed a rural proletariat which, in periods of slack 
employment, served as a breeding ground for a multitude of beggars and 
vagabonds. Chamfort thought it “incontestable that there are in France seven 
million men who beg alms, and twelve million who are unable to give alms.”18 

Probably the poverty of the peasants was exaggerated by travelers because 
they noticed chiefly the visible conditions, and did not see the currency and 
goods concealed to avoid the eye of the tax assessor. Contemporary estimates 
conflict. Arthur Young found areas of poverty, brutality, and filth, as in Brittany, 
and areas of prosperity and pride, as in Béam.!9 By and large, poverty in rural 
France in 1789 was not as bad as in Ireland, no worse than in Eastern Europe or 
in the slums of some “affluent” cities of our time, but worse than in England or 
in the ever bountiful valley of the Po. The latest studies indicate that “there was, 
at the end of the Old Regime, an agrarian crisis.”29 When drought and famine 
came, as in 1788-89, the sufferings of the peasantry, particularly in the south of 
France, were such that only the charities distributed by the government and the 
clergy kept half the population from starving. 

The peasant had to pay for the state, the Church, and the aristocracy. The 
taille, or land tax, fell almost entirely upon him. He supplied almost all the 
manpower of the army’s infantry. He bore the brunt of the government’s 
monopoly on salt. His labor maintained roads, bridges, and canals. He might 
have paid the tithe more cheerfully, for he was a pious “God-fearing” man, and 
the tithe was collected with mercy, and seldom took a literal tenth;2! but he saw 
most of the tithe leaving the parish to support a distant bishop, or an 
ecclesiastical idler at the court, or even a layman who had bought a share of 
future tithes. The direct tax burden on the peasant was reduced by Louis XV]; 
the indirect taxes were in many districts increased.22 


Was the poverty of the peasants the cause of the Revolution? It was a 
dramatic factor in a complex of causes. The very poor were too weak to revolt; 
they could cry out for relief, but they had neither the means nor the spirit to 
organize rebellion, until they were aroused by the more prosperous farmers, by 
the agents of the middle class, and by uprisings of the Paris populace. Then, 
however, when the powers of the state had been reduced by the intellectual 
development of the people, when the army was dangerously infected with radical 
ideas, and local authorities could no longer rely on military support from 
Versailles—then the peasants became a revolutionary force. They assembled, 
exchanged complaints and vows, armed themselves, attacked the chCeaux, 
bummed the homes of unyielding seigneurs, and destroyed the manorial rolls 
which were quoted as sanctioning the feudal dues. It was that direct action, 
threatening a nationwide destruction of seignorial property, that frightened the 
nobles into surrendering their feudal privileges (August 4, 1789), and so 
bringing a legal end to the Old Regime. 


III. INDUSTRY AND THE REVOLUTION 


Here especially the pre-Revolutionary picture is complex and obscure.(1) 
Domestic industry—of men, women, and children in the home—served 
merchants who provided the material and bought the product. (2) Guilds- 
masters, journeymen, and apprentices—produced handicraft goods, chiefly for 
local needs. The guilds survived till the Revolution, but by 1789 they had been 
fatally weakened by the growth of (3) capitalistic free enterprise—companies 
free to collect capital from any source, to hire anybody, to invent and apply new 
methods of production and distribution, to compete with anybody, and to sell 
anywhere. ‘These establishments were usually small, but they were multiplying; 
so Marseilles alone, in 1789, had thirtyeight soap factories, forty-eight for hats, 
eight for glass, twelve sugar refineries, ten tanneries.23 In textiles, building, 
mining, and metallurgy, capitalism had expanded into large-scale enterprises, 
usually through joint-stock companies—sociétés anonymes. 

France was slow to adopt the textile machines that were inaugurating the 
Industrial Revolution in England, but large textile factories were operating in 
Abbeville, Amiens, Reims, Paris, Louviers, and Orléans, and the silk industry 
flourished at Lyons. The building trades were raising those massive blocks of 
apartment houses that still give French cities their characteristic physiognomy. 
Shipbuilding employed thousands of workers in Nantes, Bordeaux, Marseilles. 
Mining was the most advanced of French industries. The state kept all rights to 
the subsoil, leased the mines to concessionaires, and enforced a code of safety 
for the miners.24 Companies sank shafts to depths of three hundred feet, installed 


expensive equipment for ventilation, drainage, and transport, and made 
millionaires. The Anzin firm (1790) had four thousand workmen, six hundred 
horses, and twelve steam engines, and mined 310,000 tons of coal per year. The 
mining of iron and other metals supplied material for an expanding metallurgical 
industry. In 1787 the Creusot stock company raised ten million livres of capital 
to apply the latest machinery in the production of ironware; steam engines 
operated bellows, hammers, and drills, and railways enabled one horse to pull 
what had required five horses before. 

Some startling inventions were developed by Frenchmen in these years. In 
1776 the Marquis de Jouffroy d’Abbans amused crowds along the River Doubs 
with a sidewheeler boat propelled by a steam engine, thirty-one years before 
Fulton’s Clermont steamed up and down the Hudson. Even more spectacular 
were the first steps in the conquest of the air. In 1766 Henry Cavendish had 
shown that hydrogen has a lower density than air; Joseph Black concluded that a 
bladder filled with hydrogen would rise. Joseph and Etienne Montgolfier worked 
on the principle that air loses density when heated; on June 5, 1783, at Annonay, 
near Lyons, they filled a balloon with heated air; it rose to a height of sixteen 
hundred feet, and descended ten minutes later when its air had cooled. A 
hydrogen-filled balloon, designed by Jacques-Alexandre Charles, made an 
ascent from Paris on August 27, 1783, before 300,000 cheering spectators; when 
it came down fifteen miles away a village crowd tore it to pieces on the theory 
that it was a hostile invader from the sky.25 On October 15 Jean-Francois Pilatre 
de Rozier made the first recorded human flight, using a Montgolfier balloon with 
heated air; this ascent lasted four minutes. On January 7, 1785, Francois 
Blanchard, a Frenchman, and John Jeffries, an American physician, flew in a 
balloon from England to France. People began to talk of flying to America.2® 

Nourished with industry and commerce, the towns of France prospered during 
the fatal reign. Lyons hummed with shops, factories, and enterprise. Arthur 
Young was amazed by the splendor of Bordeaux. Paris was now a business 
rather than a political center; it was the hub of an economic complex that 
controlled half the capital, and so half the economy, of France. In 1789 it had a 
population of some 600,000.2” It was not then an especially beautiful city; 
Voltaire described much of it as worthy of Goths and Vandals.2® Priestley, 
visiting it in 1774, reported: “I cannot say that I was much struck with anything 
except the spaciousness and magnificence of the public buildings, and to balance 
this I was exceedingly offended by the narrowness, dirt, and stench of almost all 
the streets.”29 Young gave a similar account: 


The streets are nine-tenths dirty, and all without foot pavements. Walking, which in London is so 
pleasant and so clean that ladies do it every day, is here a toil and a fatigue to a man, and an 
impossibility to a well-dressed woman. The coaches are numerous, and what is much worse, there 
are an infinity of one-horse cabriolets, which are driven by young men of fashion and their imitators, 
... with such rapidity as to ... render the streets exceedingly dangerous.... I have been myself many 
times blackened with mud.3° 


In the cities and towns a proletariat was taking form: men, women, and 
children working for wages with tools and materials not their own. There are no 
statistics of them, but they have been estimated, for the Paris of 1789, at 75,000 
families, or 300,000 individuals;3! and there were proportionate masses in 
Abbeville, Lyons, and Marseilles. Hours of work were long and wages were low, 
for a ruling of the Paris Parlement (November 12, 1778) forbade the workers to 
organize. Between 1741 and 1789 wages rose twentytwo per cent, prices sixty- 
five per cent;32 the condition of the workers seems to have deteriorated in the 
reign of Louis XVI.23 When demand slackened, or (as in 1786) foreign 
competition became severe, workingmen in great number were discharged, and 
became a burden on charity. A rise in the price of bread—which constituted half 
the food of the Parisian populace?4put thousands of families close to starvation. 
At Lyons in 1787 thirty thousand persons were on public relief; at Reims in 
1788, after an inundation, two thirds of the population were destitute; at Paris, in 
1791, a hundred thousand families were listed as indigent.35 “In Paris,” wrote 
Mercier about 1785, “the [common] people are weak, pallid, diminutive, stunted, 
and apparently a class apart from other classes in the state.”36 

Defying prohibitions, laborers formed unions and went on strike. In 1774 the 
silk workers of Lyons quit work, alleging that the cost of living was rising much 
faster than wages, and that the unregulated laws of supply and demand were 
driving workers to a level of mere subsistence. The employers, with well- 
stocked larders, waited for hunger to bring the strikers to terms. Frustrated, many 
workers left Lyons for other towns, even for Switzerland or Italy; they were 
halted at the frontier and were brought back by force to their homes. The 
workers rose in revolt, seized municipal offices, and established a_ brief 
dictatorship of the proletariat over the commune. The government called in the 
army; the revolt was suppressed; two leaders were hanged; the strikers returned 
to their shops beaten, but hostile now to the government as well as to their 
employers.37 

In 1786 they struck again, protesting that even with eighteen hours’ work per 
day they could not support their families, and complaining that they were treated 
“more inhumanly than domestic animals, for even these are given enough to 
keep them in health and vigor.”38 The city authorities agreed to a rise in pay, but 


forbade any meeting of more than four persons. A battalion of artillery took 
charge of enforcing this prohibition; soldiers fired upon the strikers, killing 
several. The strikers returned to work. The increase in pay was later revoked.°9 

Riots against the cost of living occurred sporadically throughout the second 
half of the eighteenth century. In Normandy there were six between 1752 and 
1768; in 1768 the rioters captured control of Rouen, sacked the public granaries, 
pillaged the stores. Similar riots occurred at Reims in 1770, Poitiers in 1772, 
Dijon, Versailles, Paris, Pontoise in 1775, Aix-en-Provence in 1785, and again at 
Paris in 1788 and 1789.40 

What role did the poverty of the proletariat, or of the urban populace in 
general, play in bringing on the Revolution? On the surface it was a proximate 
cause; the bread shortages and consequent riots in Paris in 1788-89 raised the 
fever of the people to a point where they were willing to risk their lives in 
defying the army and attacking the Bastille. But hunger and wrath can give 
motive force; they do not give leadership; it is likely that the riots would have 
been calmed by a lowering of the price of bread if leadership from higher strata 
had not directed the rioters to take the Bastille and march on Versailles. The 
masses had as yet no idea of overturning the government, of deposing the King, 
of establishing a republic. The proletariat talked hopefully of natural equality, 
but it did not dream of taking possession of the state. It demanded, whereas the 
bourgeoisie opposed, state regulation of the economy, at least to fixing the price 
of bread; but this was a return to the old system, not an advance toward an 
economy dominated by the working class. It is true that when the time for action 
came it was the populace of Paris which, moved by hunger and roused by orators 
and agents, took the Bastille and thereby deterred the King from using the army 
against the Assembly. But when that Assembly remade France it was under the 
guidance, and for the purposes, of the bourgeoisie. 


IV. THE BOURGEOISIE AND THE REVOLUTION 


The outstanding feature of French economic life in the eighteenth century was 
the rise of the business class. It had begun to prosper under Louis XIV and 
Colbert; it benefited most from the excellent roads and canals that facilitated 
trade; it grew rich on commerce with the colonies; it rose to prominence in 
administrative posts (till 1781); it controlled the finances of the state. 

But it was harassed to the point of revolt by the tolls exacted for seigneurs or 
the government on roads and canals, and by the time-consuming examination of 
the cargo at each toll station. There were from thirty-five to forty such tolls to be 
paid by a boat carrying cargo from south France to Paris.41 Businessmen 
demanded free trade within frontiers, but they were not sure that they wanted it 


between nations. In 1786, moved by physiocratic theories, the government 
reduced tariffs on textiles and hardware from England, in return for reduction of 
English tariffs on French wines, glassware, and other products. One result was a 
blow to the French textile industry, which could not meet the competition of 
English mills equipped with later machinery. Unemployment in Lyons, Rouen, 
and Amiens reached an explosive point. 

Nevertheless, the lowering of tariffs promoted foreign trade, and filled the 
coffers of the merchant class. That trade almost doubled between 1763 and 1787, 
rising to over a billion francs in 1780.42 The port cities of France swelled with 
merchants, shippers, sailors, warehouses, refineries, distilleries; in those towns 
the business class was supreme long before the Revolution sanctioned its 
national supremacy. 

Part of mercantile prosperity, as in England, came from the capture or 
purchase of African slaves, their transport to America, and their sale there for 
work on the plantations. In 1788 French slave dealers shipped 29,506 Negroes to 
St.-Domingue (Haiti) alone.42 French investors owned most of the soil and 
industries there and in Guadeloupe and Martinique. In St.-Domingue thirty 
thousand whites used 480,000 slaves.44 A Société des Amis des Noirs was 
formed in Paris in 1788, under the presidency of Condorcet, and including 
Lafayette and Mirabeau fils, for the abolition of slavery, but the shippers and 
planters overwhelmed the movement with protests. In 1789 the Chamber of 
Commerce of Bordeaux declared: “France needs its colonies for the maintenance 
of its commerce, and consequently it needs slaves in order to make agriculture 
pay in this quarter of the world, at least until some other expedient may have 
been found.”45 

Industrial, colonial, and other enterprises required capital, and generated a 
spreading breed of bankers. Joint-stock companies offered shares, the 
government floated loans, speculation developed in the sale and purchase of 
securities. Speculators hired journalists to disseminate rumors designed to raise 
or lower the price of stocks.46 Members of the ministries joined in the 
speculation, and so became subject to pressure or influence by the bankers. 
Every war made the state more dependent upon the financiers, and made the 
financiers more vitally concerned with the policy and solvency of the state. 
Some bankers enjoyed a personal credit superior to that of the government; 
hence they could borrow at a low rate, lend to the government at a higher rate, 
and increase their wealth merely by bookkeeping—provided their judgment was 
good and the state paid its debts. 

The farmers general (financiers who bought, by an advance to the state, the 
right to collect indirect taxes) were especially rich and especially hated, for the 


indirect taxes, like sales taxes in general, were most burdensome to those who 
had to spend much of their income on the necessaries of daily life. Some of these 
fermiers généraux, like Helvétius and Lavoisier, were men of relative integrity 
and public spirit, contributing abundantly to charity, literature, and art.4”7 The 
government recognized the evils of the tax-farming system, and reduced the 
number of farmers general from sixty to forty in 1780, but public animosity 
continued. The tax farm was abolished by the Revolution, and Lavoisier’s was 
one of the heads that fell in the process. 

As taxation played a leading role among the causes of the Revolution, we 
must once more call to mind the various taxes paid by Frenchmen. (1) The taille 
was a tax on land and personal property. Nobles were exempted from it because 
of their military service; the clergy were excused because they maintained social 
order and prayed for the state; magistrates, head administrators, and university 
officials were exempt; almost all the taille fell upon the landowners of the Third 
Estate—therefore chiefly upon the peasants. (2) The capitation, or poll, tax was 
laid upon every head of a household; here only the clergy were exempt. (3) The 
vingtieme, or twentieth, was a tax on all property, real or personal; but the nobles 
escaped a large part of this and the poll tax by using private influence, or 
engaging lawyers to find loopholes in the law; and the clergy avoided the 
vingtiéme by making a voluntary payment periodically to the state. (4) Every 
town paid a tax foctroi) to the government, and passed it on to its citizens. (5) 
Indirect taxes were levied through (a) transport tolls; (b) import and export dues; 
(c) excise taxes {aides) on wines, liquors, soap, leather, iron, playing cards, etc.; 
and (d) governmental monopolies on the sale of tobacco and salt. Every 
individual was required to buy annually a stated minimum of salt from the 
government at a price fixed by it, always higher than the market price. This salt 
tax (gabelle) was one of the chief miseries of the peasant. (6) The peasant paid a 
tax to escape the corvée. Altogether the average member of the Third Estate paid 
from forty-two to fifty-three per cent of his income in taxes.48 

If we take together merchants, manufacturers, financiers, inventors, 
engineers, scientists, minor bureaucrats, clerks, tradesmen, chemists, artists, 
booksellers, teachers, writers, physicians, and untitled lawyers and magistrates 
as constituting the bourgeoisie, we can understand how by 1789 it had become 
the richest and most energetic part of the nation. It probably owned as much 
rural land as the nobility,49 and it could acquire nobility merely by buying a 
noble fief or a post as one of the many “secretaries” to the king. While the 
nobility lost numbers and wealth through idleness, extravagance, and biological 
decay, and the clergy lost ground through the rise of science, philosophy, and an 
urban epicurean life and code, the middle classes grew in money and power by 


the development of industry, technology, commerce, and finance. They filled 
with their products or imports the boutiques, or stores, whose splendor 
astonished foreign visitors to Paris, Lyons, Reims, or Bordeaux.59 While wars 
were bankrupting the government they enriched the bourgeoisie, which provided 
transport and matériel. The growing prosperity was almost confined to the 
towns; it eluded the peasantry and the proletariat, and appeared most visibly in 
merchants and financiers. In 1789 forty French merchants had a combined 
wealth of sixty million livres;5! and one banker, Paris-Montmartel, amassed a 
hundred million.°2 

The essential cause of the Revolution was the disparity between economic 
reality and political forms—between the importance of the bourgeoisie in the 
production and possession of wealth and its exclusion from governmental power. 
The upper middle class was conscious of its abilities and sensitive to its slights. 
It was galled by the social exclusiveness and insolence of the nobility—as when 
the brilliant Mme. Roland, invited to stay for dinner in an aristocratic home, 
found herself served in the servants’ quarters.°° It saw the nobility milking the 
coffers of the state for extravagant expenditures and feasts while denying 
political or military office or promotion to those very men whose inventive 
enterprise had expanded the tax-yielding economy of France, and whose savings 
were now supporting the treasury. It saw the clergy absorbing a third of the 
nation’s income in maintaining a theology that almost all educated Frenchmen 
considered medieval and infantile. 

The middle classes did not wish to overthrow the monarchy, but they aspired 
to control it. They were far from desiring democracy, but they wanted a 
constitutional government in which the intelligence of all classes could be 
brought to bear upon legislation, administration, and policy. They demanded 
freedom from state or guild regulation of industry or commerce, but they were 
not averse to state subsidies, or to support from the peasants and the city 
populace in achieving middle-class aims. The essence of the French Revolution 
was the overthrow of the nobility and the clergy by a bourgeoisie using the 
discontent of peasants to destroy feudalism, and the discontent of urban masses 
to neutralize the armies of the king. When, after two years of revolution, the 
Constituent Assembly had become supreme, it abolished feudalism, confiscated 
the property of the Church, and legalized the organization of merchants, but 
forbade all organizations or gatherings of workingmen (June 14, 1791).°4 

Specifically and immediately the financiers were alarmed by the possibility 
that the government to which they had lent so much money might declare 
bankruptcy—as it had done, in whole or in part, fifty-six times since Henry IV.°5 
The holders of government bonds lost faith in Louis XVI; contractors who 


worked on state enterprises were uncertain of their payment, or of its value when 
it came. Businessmen in general felt that the only escape from national 
bankruptcy was (and so it proved to be) the full taxation of all classes, especially 
of the wealth accumulated by the Church. When Louis XVI hesitated to extend 
the taille to the privileged classes, lest he lose their support for his shaking 
throne, the bondholders, almost unconsciously, and despite their generally 
conservative principles, became a revolutionary force. The Revolution was due 
not to the patient poverty of the peasants but to the endangered wealth of the 
middle class. 


V. THE GATHERING OF THE FORCES 


All these revolutionary forces were subject to the influence of ideas, and used 
them to clothe and warm desires. In addition to the propaganda of the 
philosophers and the physiocrats, there were scattered communists who 
continued and extended the socialism expounded in the preceding generation by 
Morelly, Mably, and Linguet.56 Brissot de Warville, in Recherches 
philosophiques sur le droit de propriété (1780), anticipated Pierre Proudhon’s 
“La propriété, c’est le vol” by arguing that private property is theft of public 
goods. There is no “sacred right ... to eat the food of twenty men when one 
man’s share is not enough.” The laws are “a conspiracy of the stronger against 
the weaker, of the rich agairist the poor.”57 Brissot later apologized for his early 
books as schoolboy ebullitions; he became a leader of the Girondins, and was 
guillotined for moderation (1793). 

In 1789, shortly before the taking of the Bastille, Francois Boissel issued a 
Caté chisme du genre humain, which went the whole distance to communism. 
All evils are due to “the mercenary, homicidal, and antisocial class which has 
governed, degraded, and destroyed men till now.”58 The strong have enslaved 
the weak, and have established the laws to govern them. Property, marriage, and 
religion have been invented to legitimize usurpation, violence, and deceit, with 
the result that a small minority own the land, while the majority live in hunger 
and cold. Marriage is private property in women. No man has a right to more 
than he needs; everything above this should be distributed to each according to 
his need. Let the rich idlers go to work or cease to eat. Turn the monasteries into 
schools.°9 

The most interesting and influential of these radicals was Francois-Emile 
Babeuf. After serving nobles and clergy in their assertion of feudal rights against 
the peasants,°° he sent to the Academy of Arras (March 21, 1787) a proposal that 
it offer a prize for the best essay on the question “With the general sum of 
knowledge now acquired, what would be the condition of a people whose social 
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instincts were such that there should reign among them the most perfect equality; 
... where everything should be in common?”6! The Academy did not respond; 
so Gracchus Babeuf (as he later called himself), in a letter of July 8, 1787, 
explained that by nature all men are equal, and in the state of nature all things 
were in common; all later history was degeneration and deceit. During the 
Revolution he gathered a numerous following, and was about to lead a revolt 
against the Directory when he was arrested by its agents and sentenced to death 
(1797). 

Such ideas played only a modest part in engendering the Revolution. There 
was hardly a trace of socialist sentiment in the cahiers (bills of grievances) that 
came to the States-General from all quarters of France in 1789; none of them 
contained attacks upon private property or the monarchy. The middle class was 
in control of the situation. 

Were the Freemasons a factor in the Revolution? We have noted the rise of 
this secret society in England (1717), and its first appearance in France (1734). It 
spread rapidly through Protestant Europe; Frederick II favored it in Germany, 
Gustavus III in Sweden. Pope Clement XII (1738) forbade ecclesiastic or secular 
authorities to join or help the Freemasons, but the Paris Parlement refused to 
register this bull, so depriving it of legal effect in France. In 1789 there were 629 
Masonic lodges in Paris, usually with fifty to a hundred members.62 These 
included many nobles, some priests, the brothers of Louis XVI, and most leaders 
of the Enlightenment.®? In 1760 Helvétius founded the Loge des Sciences; in 
1770 the astronomer Lalande expanded this into the Loge des Neuf Soeurs, or 
Lodge of the Nine Sisters (i.e., the Muses). Here gathered Berthollet, Franklin, 
Condorcet, Chamfort, Greuze, Houdon, and, later, Sieyés, Brissot, Desmoulins, 
Danton.64 

Theoretically the Freemasons excluded the “godless libertine” and the “stupid 
atheist”;65 every member had to profess belief in “the Great Architect of the 
Universe.” No further religious creed was required, so that in general the 
Freemasons limited their theology to deism. They were apparently influential in 
the movement to expel the Jesuits from France.°6 Their avowed purpose was to 
establish a secret international brotherhood of men bound in fellowship by 
assemblage and ritual, and pledged to mutual aid, religious toleration, and 
political reform. Under Louis XVI they entered actively into politics; several of 
their aristocratic members—Lafayette, Mirabeau pére et fils, the Vicomte de 
Noailles, the Due de La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, and the Due d’Orléans— 
became liberal leaders in the National Assembly.°7 

Last came the definitely political clubs. Organized at first on the English 
model—for eating, conversation, and reading—they became, toward 1784, 


centers of semi-revolutionary agitation. There, said a contemporary, “they hold 
forth loudly and without restraint on the rights of man, on the advantages of 
freedom, on the great abuses of inequality of condition.”6’ After the assembling 
of the States-General the deputies from Brittany formed the Club Breton; this 
soon widened its membership to include non-Bretons like Mirabeau fils, Sieyés, 
and Robespierre. In October, 1789, it moved its headquarters to Paris, and 
became the Société des Jacobins. 

So, as with most pivotal events in history, a hundred diverse forces converged 
to produce the French Revolution. Fundamental was the growth of the middle 
classes in number, education, ambition, wealth, and economic power; their 
demand for a political and social status commensurate with their contribution to 
the life of the nation and the finances of the state; and their anxiety lest the 
treasury render their governmental securities worthless by declaring bankruptcy. 
Subsidiary to this factor, and used by it as aids and threats, were the poverty of 
millions of peasants crying out for relief from dues and taxes and tithes; the 
prosperity of several million peasants strong enough to defy seigneurs, tax 
collectors, bishops, and regiments; and the organized discontent of city masses 
suffering from the manipulation of the bread supply, and from the lag of wages 
behind prices in the historic spiral of inflation. 

Add to this a maze of contributory factors: the costly extravagance of the 
court; the incompetence and corruption of the government; the weakening of the 
monarchy by its long struggle with the parlements and the nobility; the absence 
of political institutions through which grievances could be legally and 
constructively expressed; the rising standards of administration expected by a 
citizenry whose intellect had been sharpened beyond that of any contemporary 
people by schools and books and salons, by science, philosophy, and the 
Enlightenment. Add the collapse of press censorship under Louis XVI; the 
dissemination of reform or revolutionary ideas by Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, 
d’Alembert, d’Holbach, Helvétius, Morellet, Morelly, Mably, Linguet, Mirabeau 
pére, Turgot, Condorcet, Beaumarchais, Mirabeau fils, and a thousand other 
writers whose sum and brilliance and force had never been equaled, and whose 
propaganda penetrated into every class but the peasantry, into the barracks of the 
army, the cells of monasteries, the palaces of the nobility, the antechambers of 
the King. Add the catastrophic decline of faith in the credibility of a Church that 
had upheld the status quo and the divine right of kings, had preached the virtues 
of obedience and resignation, and had amassed a hoard of enviable wealth while 
the government could not find the means to finance its expanding tasks. Add the 
spread of belief in a “natural law” that required a humane justice for every 
rational being regardless of birth, color, creed, or class, and in a bountiful “state 


of nature” in which all men had once been equal, good, and free, and from which 
they had fallen because of the development of private property, war, and caste- 
oriented law. Add the rise and multiplication of lawyers and orators ready to 
defend or attack the status quo, and to arouse and organize public sentiment; the 
profusion and fury of pamphleteers; the secret activity of political clubs; the 
ambition of the Due d’Orléans to replace his cousin on the throne of France. 

Bring all these factors together in the reign of a gentle and benevolent, weak 
and vacillating King bewildered by the maze of conflicts about him, and the 
contradictory motives within him; let them operate upon a people more keenly 
conscious of its grievances, more passionate, excitable, and imaginative than 
almost any other people known to history; and all that would be needed to unite 
and ignite these forces in a disruptive explosion would be some event affecting 
multitudes, and reaching deeper than thought to the most powerful instincts of 
men. Perhaps that was the function of the drought and famine of 1788, and the 
cruel winter of 1788-89. “Hunger alone will cause this great revolution,” the 
Marquis de Girardin had predicted in 1781.69 Hunger came to the countryside, to 
the towns, to Paris; it was sharp enough in the masses to overcome tradition, 
reverence, and fear, and to provide an instrument for the aims and brains of well- 
fed men. The dykes of law and custom and piety broke, and the Revolution 
began. 


I. Arthur Young, English gentleman farmer, traveled on the Continent in 1787, 1788, and 1789, and 
reported his observations in Travels in France (1792). He had some English prejudices (“Take the mass of 
mankind, and you have more good sense in half an hour in England than in half a year in France’”4); but he 
seems to have given a fair and reliable account of what he saw. We shall find him reporting prosperity as 
well as poverty. His chief criticisms of France were of its technological backwardness and its excessively 
centralized, ubiquitous, and autocratic government. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
The Political Debacle 


1783-89 


I. THE DIAMOND NECKLACE: 1785 


In June, 1783, Axel von Fersen, after gallant fighting for America, and having 
earned distinction at Yorktown, returned to France, and found Marie Antoinette 
as fascinating as when he had left her three years before. Even in 1787, when she 
was thirty-two, Arthur Young thought her “the most beautiful woman” he had 
seen at the court that day.! She readily seconded the request of Gustavus III that 
Louis XVI appoint the handsome Fersen colonel of the Royal Swedish Regiment 
in the French army—which would allow him to spend considerable time at 
Versailles. Axel confessed to his sister Sophie that he loved the Queen, and he 
believed that his love was returned. Certainly she felt a warm affection for him, 
and eight years later, after his brave attempt to get her and the King out of 
France, they exchanged tender letters; but her invitation to Sophie to come and 
live near him suggests a resolve to keep her feeling for him within proper 
bounds. Hardly anyone at the court except her husband believed her innocent. A 
song popular among the populace admitted no doubt of her guilt: 


Veux-tu connaitre 

Un cocu, un batard, une catin? 
Voyez le Roi, la Reine, 

Et Monsieur le Dauphin.3 


Would you know 

A cuckold, a bastard, a whore? 
See the King, the Queen, 

And Monsieur the Dauphin. 


Louis-Philippe de Ségur summed up the matter: “She lost her reputation but 
preserved her virtue.”4 

On March 25, 1785, Marie Antoinette gave birth to a second son, who was 
named Louis-Charles. The King was so pleased that he gave her the Palace of 
St.-Cloud, which he had bought from the Duc d’Orléans for six million livres. 
The court condemned the extravagance of his appreciation, and Paris nicknamed 
the Queen “Madame Deficit.”° She used her power over her husband to 
influence his appointment of ministers, ambassadors, and other dignitaries. She 
tried, and failed, to change his distaste for the alliance with Austria, and her 
efforts increased her unpopularity. 

Only against the background of this public hostility to “L’ Autrichienne” can 
we understand the credence given to the story of the diamond necklace. This 
collier was itself incredible: a string of 647 diamonds allegedly weighing 2,800 
carats.6, | Two court jewelers, Charles BOhmer and Paul Bassenge, had bought 
diamonds from half the world to make a necklace for Mme. du Barry, confident 
that Louis XV would buy it for her. But Louis XV died, and who now would buy 
so expensive an adornment? The jewelers offered it to Marie Antoinette for 
1,600,000 livres; she rejected it as too costly.’ Cardinal Prince Louis-René- 
Edouard de Rohan came to the fore. 

He was a ripe product of one of France’s oldest and richest families; he had, it 
was Said, an income of 1,200,000 livres per year. Ordained a priest in 1760, he 
was appointed coadjutor to his uncle, the Archbishop of Strasbourg; in that 
capacity he officially welcomed Marie Antoinette when she first entered France 
(1770). Finding Strasbourg too narrow a field for his ambitions, Rohan lived 
mostly in Paris, where he joined the faction hostile to Austria and the Queen. In 
1771 Louis XV sent him to Vienna as special envoy to ferret out Austrian 
maneuvers in the partition of Poland. Maria Theresa was offended by the lavish 
fetes that he gave, and by his dissemination of scandalous gossip about the new 
Dauphine. Louis XVI recalled him to Paris, but powerful relatives induced the 
King to make him grand almoner—head disburser of the royal alms (1777). A 
year later the gay and handsome priest was raised to the cardinalate, and in 1779 
he became archbishop of Strasbourg. There he met Cagliostro, and was charmed 
into believing the impostor’s magic claims. Having risen so high so soon, it 
seemed to Rohan that he might aspire to be chief minister to Louis XVI, if only 
he could atone for his years of opposition to the Queen. 


Among his amusements in Paris was the attractive and ingenious Mme. de La 
Motte-Valois. Jeanne de St.-Rémy de Valois claimed descent from Henry II of 
France by a mistress. Her family lost its property, and Jeanne was reduced to 
begging in the streets. In 1775 the government confirmed her royal lineage, and 
gave her a pension of eight hundred francs. In 1780 she married Antoine de La 
Motte, an army officer with a penchant for intrigue. He had deceived her about 
his income; their marriage, as she put it, was a union of drought with famine.® 
He appropriated the title of count, which made Jeanne the Comtesse de La 
Motte. As such she fluttered around Paris and Versailles, making conquests by 
what she called her “air of health and youth (which men call radiance), and an 
extraordinarily vivacious personality.”? Having become mistress to the Cardinal 
(1784),1° she pretended to high intimacy at the court, and offered to win the 
Queen’s approval of his aims. She engaged Rétaux de Villette to imitate her 
Majesty’s handwriting, and brought to the Cardinal affectionate letters allegedly 
from Marie Antoinette; finally she promised to arrange an interview. She trained 
a prostitute, the “Baroness” d’Oliva, to impersonate the Queen. In the “Grove of 
Venus” at Versailles, in the dark of night, the Cardinal briefly met this woman, 
mistook her to be Antoinette, kissed her foot, and received from her a rose as 
token of reconciliation (August, 1784); or so the “Countess” relates.11 

Mme. de La Motte now ventured upon a bolder plan which, if successful, 
would put an end to her poverty. She forged a letter from the Queen authorizing 
Rohan to buy the necklace in her name. The Cardinal presented this letter to 
Bohmer, who surrendered the gems to him (January 24, 1785) on his written 
promise to pay 1,600,000 francs in installments. Rohan took the brilliants to the 
Countess, and at her request he turned them over to an alleged representative of 
the Queen. Their further history is uncertain; apparently they were taken by the 
“Comte” de La Motte to England and sold piece by piece. 1!2 

Bohmer sent a bill for the necklace to the Queen, who replied that she had 
never ordered it and had never written the letter that bore her name. When the 
date arrived for payment of the first installment (July 30, 1785), and Rohan 
offered only thirty thousand of the 400,000 francs then due, Bohmer laid the 
matter before the Baron de Breteuil, minister of the King’s Household. Breteuil 
informed the King. Louis summoned the Cardinal and invited him to explain his 
actions. Rohan showed him some supposed letters from the Queen. The King 
saw at once that they were forgeries. “This,” he said, “is not in the Queen’s 
handwriting, and the signature is not even in proper form.”!3 He suspected that 
Rohan and others of the faction hostile to his wife had plotted to discredit her. 
He ordered the Cardinal to the Bastille (August 15), and bade the police find 
Mme. de La Motte. She had fled to a succession of hiding places, but she was 


apprehended, and she too was sent to the Bastille. Also arrested were “Baronne” 
d’Oliva, Rétaux de Villette, and Cagliostro, who was wrongly suspected of 
having planned the intrigue; actually he had done his best to discourage it.!4 

Believing that an open trial was necessary to convince the public of the 
Queen’s innocence, Louis submitted the case to his enemies, the Paris 
Parlement. The trial was the cause célébre of the century in France, as that of 
Warren Hastings became in England three years later. The judgment of the 
Parlement was pronounced on May 31, 1786. Cardinal Rohan was declared 
innocent, as more deceived than deceiving, but the King deprived him of his 
state offices and exiled him to the Abbey of La Chaise-Dieu. Two accomplices 
received sentences of imprisonment; Cagliostro was freed. Mme. de La Motte 
was publicly stripped and whipped in the Cour de Mai before the Palais de 
Justice; she was branded with a V (for voleuse, thief), and was condemned for 
life to the notorious Salpétriére women’s prison. After a year in this maddening 
confinement she escaped, joined her husband in London, wrote an autobiography 
explaining everything, and died in 1791. 

The nobility and the Paris populace rejoiced over the acquittal of the 
Cardinal, and blamed the Queen for bringing the matter to a public trial; the 
general feeling was that her known appetite for jewelry had excused the Cardinal 
for believing the forged letters. Gossip went so far as to accuse her of being 
Rohan’s mistress,!° though she had not seen him in the ten years before his 
arrest. Once more she had preserved her virtue and suffered damage to her 
reputation. “The Queen’s death,” said Napoleon, “must be dated from the 
Diamond Necklace Trial.” 16 


II. CALONNE: 1783-87 


On November 10, 1783, the King appointed Charles-Alexandre de Calonne 
controller general of finance. Calonne had served successfully as intendant at 
Metz and Lille and had earned repute for engaging manners, buoyant spirits, and 
monetary skill—though he himself, like the government that he was called to 
rescue, was hopelessly in debt.!”7 He found only 360,000 francs in the treasury, 
against a floating debt of 646,000,000, increasing by fifty million francs a year. 
Like Necker he decided against additional taxation, fearing that this would 
arouse revolt and depress the economy; instead he negotiated a lottery, which 
brought in a hundred million livres. He appealed to the clergy, and won from it a 
don gratuit of eighteen million livres on his promise to suppress Beaumarchais’ 
edition of Voltaire. He reminted the gold coins, making a profit of fifty million 
for the treasury. He borrowed 125,000,000 from the bankers. Hoping to 
stimulate business, he allotted great sums for city sanitation and the 


improvement of roads, canals, and harbors; Le Havre, Dunkirk, Dieppe, and La 
Rochelle benefited; the great docks at Cherbourg began. On the theory that a 
government must always put up a prosperous front, he allocated funds readily to 
courtiers, and asked no questions about the expenses of the King’s brothers and 
the Queen. The King himself, despite good intentions, allowed the outlay for his 
household to rise from 4,600,000 livres in 1775 to 6,200,000 in 1787.18 

The more Calonne spent, the more he borrowed; the more he borrowed, the 
more interest had to be paid on the debt. In August, 1786, he confessed to the 
bewildered King that all expedients had been exhausted, that the national debt 
and the annual deficit were greater than ever, and that only the extension of 
taxation in the nobility and the clergy could save the government from financial 
disaster. Knowing that the Paris Parlement, now in undisguised alliance with the 
nobility of the sword, would resist this suggestion, he proposed that a group of 
distinguished men, to be chosen by him from all three classes throughout France, 
be summoned to Versailles to consult for the financial salvation of the state. The 
King agreed. 

The Assembly of Notables convened on February 22, 1787: forty-six nobles, 
eleven ecclesiastics, twelve members of the Royal Council, thirty-eight 
magistrates, twelve deputies from the pays d’état (regions enjoying special 
privileges), and twenty-five municipal officials; 144 in all. Calonne addressed 
them with courageous candor about abuses which, however deeply rooted in 
time and prejudice, must be abolished because “they bear heavily upon the most 
productive and laborious class.” He condemned the general inequality of 
subsidies, and “the enormous disproportion in the contributions of different 
provinces and subjects of one same sovereign.”!9 He expounded proposals more 
radical than Turgot’s, and presented them as having been approved by the King. 
Had they been adopted they might have averted the Revolution. Some of them, 
carried over from Turgot, were accepted by the Notables: a reduction in the salt 
tax, the removal of tolls on internal commerce, the restoration of free trade in 
grains, the establishment of provincial assemblies, and an end to the corvée. But 
his request for a new and universal tax on land was rejected. The noble and 
ecclesiastical members argued that this subvention territoriale would require a 
survey of all land, and a census of all landowners, in France; this would take a 
year, and could have no effect on the current crisis. 

Calonne appealed to the people by publishing his speeches; neither the nobles 
nor the clergy relished this resort to public opinion. The Assembly retaliated by 
demanding from Calonne a full account of revenues and expenditures during his 
ministry. He refused to comply, knowing that a revelation of his methods and 
outlays would ruin him. The Assembly insisted that economy in expenditures 


was more needed than a revision of the tax structure; moreover, it questioned its 
authority to establish a new system of taxation; such authority belonged only to a 
States-General (Etats Généraux—i.e., a national conference of deputies chosen 
by the three états, or classes). No such meeting had been called since 1614. 

Lafayette, one of the Notables, approved most of Calonne’s proposals, but 
distrusted the man. He accused Calonne of having sold some of the royal lands 
without the King’s knowledge; Calonne challenged him to prove the charge; 
Lafayette proved it.29 Louis XVI had resented Calonne’s appeal to the public 
over the heads of the government; he realized, from a succession of disclosures, 
that Calonne had deceived him about the condition of the treasury, and he saw 
that he could get no co-operation from the Notables as long as Calonne was 
controller. When Calonne asked for the dismissal of his critic the Baron de 
Breteuil, who was a personal friend of Marie Antoinette, she advised the King to 
dismiss Calonne instead. Wearied with the turmoil, he took her advice (April 8, 
1787). Calonne, learning that the Parlement of Paris was planning to investigate 
his administration and his private affairs, decamped to England. On April 23 
Louis sought to appease the Notables by promising governmental economies, 
and publicity of state finances. On May 1, again on the advice of the Queen, he 
appointed one of the Notables to be chief of the Council of Finance. 


II. LOMENIE DE BRIENNE: 1787-88 


He was archbishop of Toulouse, but so notoriously a freethinker that the 
philosophes hailed his advent to power. When, six years before, he had been 
recommended to succeed Christophe de Beaumont in the metropolitan see, Louis 
XVI had protested, “We must at least have an archbishop of Paris who believes 
in God.”2! One of his most satisfying coups as minister of finance was to have 
himself transferred to the archbishopric of Sens, which was much richer than 
that of Toulouse. He persuaded the Notables to approve his plan for raising 
eighty million francs by a loan, but when he asked consent to the new land tax 
they again pleaded lack of authority. Seeing that the Notables would do no more, 
Louis politely dismissed them (May 25, 1787). 

Brienne attempted economies by asking cuts in the expenditures of each 
department; the departmental heads resisted; the King did not sustain his 
minister. Louis reduced his household expenses by a million francs, and the 
Queen accepted a similar reduction (August 11). Brjenne had the courage to 
refuse monetary demands by the court, by the friends of the Queen, by a brother 
of the King. It is to his credit that he carried through the reluctant Parlement 
(January, 1788), against the resistance of most of his fellow prelates, the royal 
edict extending civil rights to Protestants. 


He was unfortunate in having come to power at a time when crop failures and 
the competition of British imports had spread an economic recession that lasted 
till the Revolution. In August, 1787, hungry rioters in Paris shouted 
revolutionary slogans and burned some ministers in effigy. “The feeling of 
everybody,” noted Arthur Young on October 13, “seems to be that the 
Archbishop will not be able to exonerate the state from the burden of its present 
situation; ... that something extraordinary will happen; and a bankruptcy is an 
idea not at all uncommon.”22 And on the seventeenth: “One opinion pervaded 
the whole company, that they are on the eve of some great revolution in the 
government; ... a great ferment in all ranks of men, who are eager for some 
change; ... and a strong leaven of liberty, increasing every hour since the 
American Revolution.”23 

The reforms which Calonne and Brienne had advocated, and which the King 
had accepted, had yet to be registered and recognized as law by the parlements. 
The Paris Parlement agreed to freeing the grain trade and commuting the corvée 
into a monetary payment, but it refused to sanction a stamp tax. On July 19, 
1787, it sent to Louis XVI a declaration that “the Nation, represented by the 
States-General, alone has the right of granting to the King the resources which 
might prove indispensable.”24 The Paris public approved this pronouncement, 
forgetting that the States-General, as thus far known in French history, was a 
feudal institution heavily weighted in favor of the privileged classes. Not 
forgetting this, the nobility of the sword approved the declaration, and 
henceforth allied itself with the parlements and the noblesse de robe in that 
révolte nobiliaire which prepared the Revolution. Louis hesitated to call the 
States-General, lest it should end the absolutism of the Bourbon monarchy by 
asserting legislative powers. 

In August, 1787, he presented to the Parlement an edict for a tax on all land in 
all classes. The Parlement refused to register it. Louis summoned the members to 
a lit de justice at Versailles, and ordered the registration; the members, returning 
to Paris, declared the registration void, and again demanded a States-General. 
The King banished them to Troyes (August 14). The provincial parlements rose 
in protest; riots broke out in Paris; Brienne and the King yielded, and the 
Parlement was recalled (September 24) amid popular rejoicing. 

The conflict was renewed when the Parlement refused to sanction Brienne’s 
proposal to raise a loan of 120,000,000 livres. The King called a “royal session” 
of the Parlement (November 11, 1787), at which his ministers presented 
arguments for registering the measure. The Parlement still refused, and the Duc 
d’Orléans cried out, “Sire, it is illegal!” Louis, in an unusually reckless burst of 
temper, answered, “That makes no difference! It is legal because I wish it”’— 
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thus plainly asserting absolutism. He ordered the edict registered; it was done; 
but as soon as he had left the hall the Parlement revoked the registration. 
Informed of this, Louis exiled the Duc d’Orléans to Villers-Cotteréts, and sent 
two of the magistrates to the Bastille (November 20). Protesting these and other 
arrests without trial, the Parlement sent to the King (March 11, 1788) 
“remonstrances” containing words that pleased nobles and commoners alike: 
“Arbitrary acts violate irremovable rights. ... Kings rule either by conquest or by 
law. ... The nation asks from his Majesty the greatest good that a king can give 
to his subjects—liberty.”25 

The ministry thought to pacify the Parlement by yielding to its demand for 
publication of the government’s revenues and expenditures. This made matters 
worse by revealing a deficit of 160,000,000 livres. The bankers refused to lend 
more to the state unless the Parlement sanctioned the loan; the Parlement vowed 
it would not. On May 3, 1788, it issued a “Declaration of Rights” which 
reminded Louis XVI and his ministers that France was “a monarchy governed by 
the king, following the laws,” and that Parlement must not surrender its ancient 
right to register royal edicts before these could become laws. It again called for a 
States-General. The ministers ordered the arrest of two Parlement leaders, 
d’Eprémesnil and Goislard (May 4); this was done amid wild confusion in the 
hall and angry protests in the street. On May 8 Brienne announced the intention 
of the government to establish new courts, headed by a Cour Pléniére which 
alone would henceforth have the power of registering royal edicts; the 
parlements were to be restricted to purely judicial functions, and the whole 
structure of French law was to be reformed. Meanwhile the Paris Parlement was 
“put on vacation”—in effect suspended from operation. 

It appealed to the nobility, the clergy, and the provincial parlements. All came 
to its support. Dukes and peers sent to the King protests against abrogating the 
traditional rights of the Parlement. An assembly of the clergy (June 15) 
condemned the new Plenary Court, reduced its “gratuitous gift” from a past 
average of twelve million livres to 1,800,000, and refused any further aid until 
the Parlement should be restored.2© One after another the provincial parlements 
rose against the King. The Parlement of Pau (capital of Béarn) declared it would 
register no edicts rejected by the Parlement of Paris; and when force was 
threatened against the magistrates the people took up arms to protect them. The 
Parlement of Rouen (capital of Normandy) denounced the ministers of the King 
as traitors, and outlawed all persons who should use the new courts. The 
Parlement of Rennes (capital of Brittany) issued similar decrees; when the 
government sent soldiers to dismiss it these were faced by the armed retainers of 
the local nobility.27 At Grenoble (capital of Dauphiné), when the military 


commander proclaimed a royal edict dissolving the local parlement, the 
populace of the town, reinforced by peasants summoned by the tocsin, pelted the 
reluctant troops with tiles from the roofs, and compelled the commander, on pain 
of being hanged from his chandelier, to withdraw the edict of the King (June 7, 
1787, the “Journée des Tuiles,” or Day of Tiles). The magistrates, however, 
obeyed a royal order to go into exile. 

The Grenoble community made history by its reaction. Nobles, clergy, and 
commonalty resolved to re-establish the old Estates of Dauphiné for a meeting 
on July 21. Since the Third Estate had led the victory on the “Day of Tiles,” it 
was accorded “representation equal to that of the two other orders combined; and 
it was agreed that in the new assembly voting should be by individuals and not 
by classes; these agreements set precedents that played a part in the organization 
of the national States-General. Forbidden to meet at Grenoble, the Dauphiné 
Estates met at Vizille, a few miles away; and there, under the leadership of a 
young lawyer, Jean-Joseph Mounier, and a young orator, Antoine Barnave, the 
five hundred deputies drew up resolutions (August, 1788) upholding the 
registration rights of the parlements, demanding abolition of lettres de cachet, 
calling for a States-General, and pledging itself never to consent to new taxes 
unless a States-General sanctioned them. Here was one beginning of the French 
Revolution: an entire province had defied the King, and had declared, in effect, 
for a constitutional monarchy. 

Overcome by the almost nationwide revolt against the royal authority, the 
King surrendered, and decided to summon a States-General. But, as 174 years 
had passed since the last meeting of this body, and the growth of the Third Estate 
made it impossible to use the old forms of procedure, Louis XVI issued to the 
people (July 5, 1788) an extraordinary appeal as an order of the Royal Council: 


His Majesty will endeavor to approximate earlier practices; but when these cannot be determined 
he wishes to offset the deficiency by ascertaining the will of his subjects. ... Accordingly the King 
has decided to command that all possible researches concerning the aforementioned matters be made 
in all the depositories of each and every province; that the results of such investigations be 
transmitted to the provincial estates and assemblies, ... which in turn shall apprise his Majesty of 
their wishes. ... His Majesty invites all scholars and educated persons in his kingdom ... to direct to 
the Keeper of the Seals all information and memoirs connected with matters contained in the present 
decree.28 


On August 8 Louis summoned the three classes of France to send deputies to 
a States-General which was to meet at Versailles on May 1, 1789. On the same 
day he suspended the Cour Pléniére, which soon faded from history. On August 
16 the government in effect acknowledged its bankruptcy by announcing that till 
December 31, 1789, the obligations of the state would be paid not all in currency 


but partly in paper, which all citizens should accept as legal payment. On August 
25 Brienne resigned, loaded with favor and wealth, while the Paris public burned 
him in effigy. He retired to his rich see at Sens, and there, in 1794, he killed 
himself. 


IV. NECKER AGAIN: 1788-89 


Reluctantly the King asked Necker to return to the government (August 25). 
Now he gave him the title of secretary of state and a seat in the Royal Council. 
Everyone, from the Queen and the clergy to the bankers and the populace, 
applauded the appointment. A multitude gathered in the courtyard of the 
Versailles Palace to welcome him; he came out and told them, “Yes, my 
children, I remain; be comforted.” Some fell on their knees and kissed his 
hands.29 He wept, in the manner of the time. 

Disorder in the administration, in the streets, in the official and the public 
mind had come so close to political disintegration that the best that Necker could 
do was to maintain stability until the States-General convened. As a gesture to 
restore confidence, he put two million francs of his own into the treasury, and 
pledged his personal fortune as partial guarantee of the state’s engagements.°0 
He revoked the order of August 16 requiring bondholders to accept paper instead 
of money; government bonds rose thirty per cent on the market. The bankers 
advanced the treasury sufficient funds to tide over the crisis for a year. 

On Necker’s advice the King again recalled the Parlement (September 23). 
Intoxicated with its triumph, it made the mistake of declaring that the coming 
States-General should operate as in 1614—-sitting as separate classes and voting 
in class units, which would automatically reduce the Third Estate to political 
impotence. The general public, which had credited the Parlement’s claim to be 
defending liberty against tyranny, perceived that the liberty intended was that of 
the two privileged classes to overrule the king. The Parlement, by so ranging 
itself on the side of the feudal regime, forfeited the support of the powerful 
middle class, and henceforth ceased to be a factor in shaping events. The révolte 
nobiliaire had shown its limits and run its course; now it gave place to the 
bourgeois revolution. 

Necker’s task was made harder by the drought of 1788, which was ended by 
hailstorms that ruined the stunted crops. The winter of 1788-89 was one of the 
bitterest in the history of France; at Paris the thermometer fell to 18 degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit; the Seine froze solid from Paris to Le Havre. Bread rose 
in price from nine sous in August, 1788, to fourteen in February, 1789. The 
upper classes did their best to relieve the suffering; some nobles, like the Duc 
d’Orléans, spent hundreds of thousands of livres feeding and warming the poor; 


the Archbishop gave 400,000 livres; one monastery fed twelve hundred persons 
daily for six weeks.3! Necker forbade the export of grain, and imported seventy 
million livres’ worth; famine was averted. He left to his successors or to the 
States-General the task of repaying the loans that he raised. 

Meanwhile he persuaded the King, over the opposite advice of powerful 
nobles, to decree (December 27, 1788) that in the coming States-General the 
deputies of the Third Estate should equal in number those of the other states 
combined. On June 24, 1789, he sent out to all districts an invitation to vote for 
representatives. In the Third Estate every Frenchman above the age of twenty- 
four who paid any tax was entitled—and even commanded—to vote; so were all 
professional men, businessmen, guildsmen; in effect all the commonalty except 
paupers and the poorest laborers had the vote.32 The successful candidates met 
as an electoral committee which chose a deputy for the district. In the First 
Estate every priest or curate, every monastery or convent, voted for a 
representative in the electoral assembly of the district; archbishops, bishops, and 
abbots were members of that assembly ex officio; this assembly chose an 
ecclesiastical deputy to the States-General. In the Second Estate every nobleman 
above the age of twenty-four was automatically a member of the electoral 
assembly which chose a deputy to represent the nobility of his district. In Paris 
only those who paid a poll tax of six or more livres had the vote; there most of 
the proletariat was left out.°° 

Each electoral assembly in each class was invited by the government to draw 
up a cahier des plaintes et doléances— a statement of complaints and grievances 
—for the guidance of its deputy. The district cahiers were summarized for each 
class in provincial cahiers, and these, in whole or in synopsis, were presented to 
the King. The cahiers of all classes united in condemning absolutism, and in 
demanding a constitutional monarchy in which the powers of the king and his 
ministers would be limited by law, and by a nationally elected assembly meeting 
periodically and alone authorized to vote new taxes and to sanction new laws. 
Nearly all deputies were instructed to vote no funds for the government until 
such a constitution had been secured. All classes denounced the financial 
incompetence of the government, the evils associated with the indirect taxes, and 
the excesses of royal power, as in lettres de cachet. All demanded trial by jury, 
privacy of the mails, and reform of the law. All pleaded for liberty, but in their 
own fashion: the nobles for the restoration of their pre-Richelieu powers; the 
clergy and the bourgeoisie for freedom from all state interference; the peasantry 
for freedom from oppressive taxes and feudal dues. All accepted in principle the 
equal taxation of all property. All expressed loyalty to the King, but none 
mentioned his “divine right” to rule;34 that, by common consent, was dead. 


The cahiers of the nobility stipulated that in the States-General each of the 
classes should meet separately and vote as a united class. The cahiers of the 
clergy rejected toleration, and asked that the civil rights recently granted to 
Protestants be revoked. Some cahiers called for a greater portion of the tithe to 
be left to the parish, and for access of all priests to positions in the hierarchy. 
Nearly all the ecclesiastical cahiers deplored the immorality of the age in art, 
literature, and the theater; they ascribed this deterioration to excessive freedom 
of the press, and called for exclusive control of education by the Catholic clergy. 

The cahiers of the Third Estate voiced chiefly the views of the middle class 
and the peasant proprietors. They pleaded for the abolition of feudal rights and 
transport tolls. They demanded career open to talent for all classes to all posts. 
They condemned the wealth of the Church and the costly idleness of monks. One 
cahier suggested that to meet the deficit the King should sell the lands and rents 
of the clergy; another proposed the confiscation of all monastic property.°° 
Many complained of the devastation of farms by the animals and hunts of the 
nobility. They asked for universal free education, for the reform of hospitals and 
prisons, for the complete extinction of serfdom and the trade in slaves. A typical 
cahier of the peasants asserted: “We are the principal prop of the throne, the true 
support of the armies. ... We are the source of riches for others, and we 
ourselves remain in poverty.”36 

All in all, this election of the States-General was a proud and generous 
moment in the history of France. Almost, for a while, Bourbon France became a 
democracy, with probably a larger proportion of the people voting than go to the 
polls in an American election today. It was a fair election, not as disorderly as 
might have been expected in so novel an operation; it was apparently freer from 
corruption than most of the elections held in the later democracies of Europe.37 
Never before, so far as we know, had a government issued so broad an invitation 
to its people to instruct it in modes of procedure, and to communicate to it their 
complaints and desires. Taken altogether, these cahiers gave the government a 
more complete view of conditions in France than it had ever before possessed. 
Now, if ever, France had the materials for statesmanship; now she had freely 
chosen her best men, from every class, to meet with a King who had already 
made brave overtures to change. All France was filled with hope as these men, 
from every part of the country, made their way to Paris and Versailles. 


V. ENTER MIRABEAU 


One of them was a noble elected by the commonalty of both Aix-en-Provence 
and Marseilles. Distinguished by this anomalous and double dignity, Honoré- 
Gabriel-Victor Riqueti, Comte de Mirabeau, ugly and fascinating, became a 


dominant figure in the Revolution from his arrival in Paris (April, 1789) till his 
premature death (1791). 

We have celebrated his father—Victor Riqueti, Marquis de Mirabeau—as 
physiocrat and “Friend of Man,” i.e., of everybody except his wife and children. 
Vauvenargues described this “Ami de |’>homme” as “of an ardent, melancholy 
temper, prouder and more restless ... than the sea, with a sovereign insatiability 
for pleasure, knowledge, and glory.”28 The Marquis admitted all this, and added 
that “immorality was for him a second nature.” At twenty-eight he resolved to 
discover if one woman could be enough; he asked for the hand of Marie de 
Vessan, whom he had never seen, but who was heiress apparent to a sizable 
fortune. After marrying her he found that she was a slovenly and incompetent 
termagant; but she gave him in eleven years eleven children, of whom five 
survived infancy. In 1760 the Marquis was imprisoned in the Chateau de 
Vincennes for seditious writings, but was released after a week. In 1762 his wife 
left him and returned to her mother. 

Honoré-Gabriel, the eldest son, grew up amid this domestic drama. One of his 
grandmothers died insane, one, of his sisters and one of his brothers were subject 
to occasional insanity; it is a marvel that Gabriel himself, buffeting one calamity 
after another, did not go mad. He had two teeth at birth, as a warning to the 
world. At three he suffered an attack of smallpox, which left his face scarred and 
pitted like a battlefield. He was an exuberant, quarrelsome, and willful boy; his 
father, who was exuberant, quarrelsome, and willful, beat him frequently, 
generating filial hate. The Marquis was glad to get rid of him by sending him, 
aged fifteen (1764), to a military academy in Paris. There Gabriel acquired 
mathematics, German, and English, and read eagerly, being consumed with a 
passion for achievement. He read Voltaire and lost religion; he read Rousseau 
and learned to feel for the commonalty. In the army he stole the mistress of his 
commanding officer, fought a duel, took part in the French invasion of Corsica, 
and won such commendation for courage that his father momentarily loved him. 

At twenty-three he married, frankly for money, Emilie de Marignac, who 
expected to inherit 500,000 francs. She bore a son to Gabriel, and took a lover; 
he discovered her infidelity, concealed his own, and forgave her. He quarreled 
with a M. de Villeneuve, broke an umbrella over his back, and was accused of 
intent to kill. To have him escape arrest his father secured a lettre de cachet by 
which Gabriel was forcibly confined in the Chateau d’If, on an island off 
Marseilles. He asked his wife to join him; she refused; they exchanged letters of 
rising wrath, until he bade her, “Farewell forever” (December 14, 1774). 
Meanwhile he kept warm by sleeping occasionally with the wife of the chateau’s 
commandant. 


In May, 1775, his father had him transferred to laxer custody at the Chateau 
de Joux, near Pontarlier and the Swiss border. His jailer, M. de Saint-Mauris, 
invited him to a party, where he met Sophie de Ruffey, the nineteen-year-old 
wife of the seventy-year-old Marquis de Monnier. She found Mirabeau more 
satisfying than her husband; his face was deterring, his hair was woolly, his nose 
was massive, but his eyes were on fire, his disposition was “sulfurous,” and he 
could seduce any woman with his speech. Sophie gave herself to him 
completely. He escaped from Pontarlier, fled to Thonon in Savoy, and seduced a 
cousin there. In August, 1776, Sophie joined him at Verriéres in Switzerland, 
for, she said, to live apart from him was “to die a thousand times a day.”29 Now 
she vowed, “Gabriel or death!” She proposed to go to work, for Gabriel was 
penniless. 

He went with her to Amsterdam, where Rousseau’s publisher, Marc Rey, 
hired him as a translator. Sophie served as his amanuensis, and taught Italian. He 
wrote several minor works, in one of which he spoke of his father: “He preaches 
virtue, beneficence, and frugality, while he is the worst of husbands, and the 
hardest and most spendthrift of fathers.”4° Mirabeau pére thought this a breach 
of etiquette. He united with Sophie’s parents in arranging the extradition of the 
couple from Holland. They were arrested (May 14, 1777) and brought to Paris. 
Sophie, having failed in an attempt at suicide, was sent to a house of correction; 
Gabriel, raging, was imprisoned in the Chateau de Vincennes, following in the 
footsteps of his father and Diderot. There he languished for forty-two months. 
After two years he was allowed to have books, paper, pen, and ink. To Sophie he 
sent letters of passionate devotion. On January 7, 1778, she gave birth to a 
daughter, presumably his. In June mother and child were transferred to a convent 
at Gien, near Orléans. 

Mirabeau appealed to his father to forgive him and have him freed. “Let me 
see the sun,” he begged; “let me breathe a freer air; let me see the face of my 
kind! I see nothing but dark walls. My father, I shall die from the tortures of 
nephritis!”4! To alleviate his misery, to make some money for Sophie, and to 
keep from going mad, he wrote several books, some erotic. Most important was 
the Lettres de cachet, which described the injustices of arrest without warrant 
and detention without trial, and demanded reform of prisons and the law. 
Published in 1782, the little volume so moved Louis XVI that in 1784 he ordered 
the release of all the prisoners held at Vincennes.42 

Mirabeau’s jailers took pity on him, and after November, 1779, he was 
allowed to walk in the gardens of the chateau and to meet visitors; in some of 
these he found outlets for his overflowing sexual energy.4° His father agreed to 
have him liberated if he would apologize to his wife and resume cohabitation 


with her, for the old Marquis was anxious to have a grandson to carry on the 
family. Gabriel wrote to his wife asking forgiveness. On December 13, 1780, he 
was released under custody of his father, who invited him to the paternal 
mansion at Le Bignon. He had some liaisons in Paris, and visited Sophie in her 
convent; apparently he told her that he intended to rejoin his wife. Then he went 
to Le Bignon, and charmed his father. Sophie received money from her husband, 
moved to a house near the convent, engaged in works of charity, and agreed to 
marry an ex-captain of cavalry. He died before the marriage could take place, 
and on the next day (September 9, 1789) Sophie killed herself.“4 

Mirabeau’s wife refused to see him; he sued her for desertion; he lost his 
case, but astonished friends and foes with the eloquence of his five-hour speech 
pleading his own impossible cause. His father disowned him; he sued his father, 
and obtained from him an allowance of three thousand francs a year. He 
borrowed money and lived sumptuously. In 1784 he took a new mistress, 
Henriette de Nehra. With her he went to England and Germany (1785-87). En 
route he had tangential liaisons, which Henriette forgave, for, she said, “If a 
woman made him the least advances he took fire at once.”4° He met Frederick 
twice, and learned enough about Prussia to compose (from material supplied him 
by a Prussian major) the book De la Monarchie prussienne (1788); this he 
dedicated to his father, who described it as “the enormous compilation of a 
frenzied workman.” Calonne commissioned him to send some secret dispatches 
about German affairs; he sent seventy, which amazed the minister by their keen 
perception and forceful style. 

Back in Paris, he perceived that public discontent was nearing revolutionary 
ardor. In a letter to the minister Montmorin he warned that unless a States- 
General met by 1789, revolution would come. “I ask if you have reckoned with 
the convulsive energy of hunger acting on the genius of despair. I ask who will 
dare make himself responsible for the safety of all who surround the throne, nay, 
of the King himself?”4° He was caught up in the agitation, and rushed into the 
current. He achieved a tenuous reconciliation with his father (who died in 1789), 
and offered himself at Aix-en-Provence as a candidate for the States-General. He 
invited the nobles of the district to choose him; they refused; he turned to the 
Third Estate, which welcomed him. Now he left his conservative cocoon and 
took wings as a democrat. “The right of sovereignty rests solely ... with the 
people; the sovereign ... can be no more than the first magistrate of the 
people.”4”7 He wished to keep the monarchy, but only as a protection of the 
people against the aristocracy; meanwhile he urged that all male adults should 
have the vote.48 In a discourse to the Estates of Provence he threatened the 
privileged classes with a general strike: “Take care; do not disdain this people, 


which produces everything; this people, which, to be formidable, need only be 
immobile.”49 

A bread riot arose in Marseilles (March, 1789); the authorities sent for 
Mirabeau to come and calm the people, for they knew his popularity. The 
populace gathered in a crowd of 120,000 to acclaim him.°° He organized a patrol 
to prevent violence. In an Avis au peuple marseillais he advised the commonalty 
to be patient till the States-General should have time to find a balance between 
producers wanting high prices and consumers wanting low. The rioters obeyed 
him. By the same persuasiveness he pacified an uprising at Aix. Both Aix and 
Marseilles chose him as their deputy; he thanked the electors, and decided to 
represent Aix. In April, 1789, he left for Paris and the States-General. 


VI. THE LAST REHEARSAL: 1789 


He passed through a country facing famine and rehearsing revolution. In 
several districts, in the spring of 1789, there were repeated revolts against taxes 
and the cost of bread. In Lyons the populace invaded the offices of the tax 
collector and destroyed his registers. At Agde, near Montpellier, the people 
threatened a general pillage unless the prices of commodities were reduced; they 
were reduced. Villages fearing a shortage of grain forcibly prevented the export 
of grain from their districts. Some peasants talked of burning all chateaux and 
killing the seigneurs (May, 1789).5! At Montlhéry the women, hearing that the 
price of bread had been raised, led a mob into the granaries and bakeries, and 
seized all available bread and flour. Similar scenes at Bray-sur-Seine, Bagnols, 
Amiens, almost everywhere in France. In town after town orators aroused the 
people by telling them that the King had postponed all tax payments.°2 A report 
ran through Provence in March and April that “the best of kings desires tax 
equality; that there are to be no more bishops, nor seigneurs, nor tithes, nor dues, 
no more titles or distinctions.”53 After April 1, 1789, feudal dues were no longer 
paid. The “voluntary” surrender of these dues by the nobility on August 4 was 
not an act of self-sacrifice but the recognition of an accomplished fact. 

In Paris the excitement mounted almost daily as the meeting of the States- 
General approached. Pamphlets poured from the press, oratory lifted its voice at 
the cafés and clubs. The most famous and powerful pamphlet in all history 
appeared in January, 1789, written by the freethinking Abbé Emmanuel-Joseph 
Sieyés, vicar general of the diocese of Chartres. Chamfort had written, “Qu’est- 
ce que le Tiers état?—Tout. Qu’a-t-il?—Rien” (“What is the Third Estate? 
Everything. What does it have? Nothing.”) Sieyés made this explosive epigram 
into an arresting title, and turned it into three questions that soon half of France 
was asking: 


What is the Third Estate? Everything. 
What has it been, till the present, in the political order? Nothing. 
What does it ask? To become something.°4 


Of the 26,000,000 souls in France, Sieyés pointed out, at least 25,000,000 
belonged to the Third Estate—the untitled laity; in effect the Third Estate was 
the nation. If, in the States-General, the other classes should refuse to sit with it, 
it would be justified in constituting itself the “Assemblée Nationale.” That 
phrase endured. 

Hunger was even more eloquent than words. As relief stations were set up in 
Paris by the government, the clergy, and the rich, beggars and criminals flocked 
in from the hinterland to eat and to risk their nothing in acts of desperation. Here 
and there the populace took matters into its own hands; it threatened to hang at 
the nearest lamppost any merchant hiding grain or charging too much for it; 
often it stopped and sacked convoys of grain before these could reach the 
market; sometimes it mobbed the markets and took by force, without pay, the 
grain that peasants had brought in to sell.55 On April 2 3 Necker issued through 
the Royal Council a decree empowering judges and police to take inventory of 
private granaries, and to compel them, where bread was running short, to send 
their grain to the market; but this order was loosely enforced. Such was the 
picture of Paris in the spring. 

In these angry mobs the Duc d’Orléans saw a possible instrument for his 
ambitions. He was the great-grandson of that Philippe d’Orléans who had been 
regent of France (1715-23). Born in 1747, named Duc de Chartres at five, he 
married at twenty-two Louise-Marie de Bourbon-Penthiévre, whose wealth 
made him the richest man in France.°© In 1785 he succeeded to the title of Duc 
d’Orléans; after 1789, through his advocacy of popular causes, he was known as 
Philippe Egalité. We have seen him challenging the King in the Parlement and 
exiled to Villers-Cotteréts. Soon back in Paris, he determined to make himself an 
idol of the people, hoping that he might be chosen to succeed his cousin Louis 
XVI in case the harassed King should abdicate or be deposed. He gave largesse 
to the poor, recommended nationalization of ecclesiastical property,°’ and threw 
open to the public the garden and some rooms of his Palais-Royal in the very 
heart of Paris. He had the graces of a generous aristocrat and the morals of his 
ancestor the Regent. Mme. de Genlis, governess of his children, served him as 
liaison with Mirabeau, Condorcet, Lafayette, Talleyrand, Lavoisier, Volney, 
Sieyés, Desmoulins, Danton. His fellow Freemasons gave him substantial 
support.°8 The novelist Choderlos de Laclos, his secretary, acted as his agent in 
organizing public demonstrations and revolts. In the gardens, cafés, gambling 
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houses, and brothels near his palace the pamphleteers exchanged ideas and 
formed plans; here thousands of people, of all classes, joined in the agitations of 
the hour. The Palais-Royal, as a name for all this complex, became the hub of 
the Revolution. 

It is alleged and probable, but not certain, that the money of the Duke, and the 
activity of Choderlos de Laclos, played a part in organizing the attack upon the 
Réveillon factory in the Rue St.-Antoine. Réveillon was leading a revolution of 
his own: replacing wall paintings and tapestry with vellum paper painted by 
artists in a technique developed by him, and producing what an English authority 
has called “undoubtedly the most beautiful wallpapers that have ever been 
made.”°9 His factory employed three hundred men, whose minimum wage was 
twenty-five sous ($1.56?) per day.60 At a meeting of the electoral assembly of 
Ste.-Marguerite a dispute arose between middle-class electors and workingmen; 
there was some apprehension that wages might be cut,°! and a false62 report was 
spread that Réveillon had said, “A workingman with wife and children can live 
on fifteen sous a day.” On April 27 a crowd gathered before the manufacturer’s 
house and, unable to find him, burned him in effigy. On the twenty-eighth, 
reinforced and armed, it invaded his home, sacked it, made bonfires of its 
furniture, drank the liquor from its cellar, and appropriated currency and silver 
plate. The rioters moved on to the factory and plundered it. Troops were sent 
against them; they defended themselves in a battle that raged for several hours; 
twelve soldiers and over two hundred rioters were killed. Réveillon closed his 
factory and moved to England. 

This was the mood of Paris as the elected deputies and their substitutes 
arrived for the States-General at Versailles. 


VIL. THE STATES-GENERAL: 1789 


On May 4 the deputies moved in a stately procession to hear Mass in the 
Church of St. Louis: the Versailles clergy in front, then the representatives of the 
Third Estate, dressed in black, then the noble delegates, colorful and plumed, 
then the ecclesiastical deputies, then the King and Queen, surrounded by the 
royal family. The townspeople crowded the streets, the balconies, and the roofs; 
they applauded the commoners, the King, and the Duc d’Orléans, and received 
with silence the nobles, the clergy, and the Queen. For a day everyone (except 
the Queen) was happy, for what so many had hoped for had come to pass. Many, 
even among the nobles, wept at the sight of the divided nation apparently made 
one. 

On May 5 the deputies assembled in the immense Salle des Menus Plaisirs 
(Hall of Minor Diversions), about four hundred yards from the royal palace. 


There were 621 commoners, 308 clergy, 285 nobles (including twenty of the 
noblesse de robe). Of the ecclesiastical deputies some two thirds were of 
plebeian origin; many of these later threw in their lot with the commoners. 
Nearly half the deputies of the Third Estate were lawyers, five per cent were 
professional men, thirteen per cent were businessmen, eight per cent represented 
the peasantry.6° Among the clergy was Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord, 
bishop of Autun. Mirabeau, anticipating Napoleon’s phrase about “mud in a silk 
stocking,” described Talleyrand as “a vile, greedy, base, intriguing fellow, 
whose one desire is mud and money; for money he would sell his soul; and he 
would be right, for he would be exchanging a dunghill for gold”;64 which hardly 
did justice to Talleyrand’s flexible intelligence. Among the nobles were several 
men who advocated substantial reforms: Lafayette, Condorcet, Lally-Tollendal, 
the Vicomte de Noailles, the Ducs d’Orléans, d’Aiguillon, and de La 
Rochefoucauld-Lian-court. Most of these joined Sieyés, Mirabeau, and other 
deputies of the Third Estate in forming Les Trentes, a “Society of Thirty” which 
acted as an organizing group for liberal measures. Prominent in the delegation of 
the Third Estate were Mirabeau, Sieyés, Mounier, Barnave, Jean Bailly the 
astronomer, and Maximilien Robespierre. All in all this was the most 
distinguished political assembly in French annals, perhaps in all modern history. 
Generous spirits throughout Europe looked to this gathering to raise a standard 
to which the oppressed in every nation might repair. 

The King opened the first session with a brief address frankly confessing the 
financial distress of his government, ascribing this to “a costly but honorable 
war,” asking for an “augmentation of taxes,” and deploring “an exaggerated 
desire for innovation.” Necker followed with a three-hour speech admitting a 
deficit of 56,150,000 livres (it was really 150,000,000), and asking sanction for a 
loan of 80,000,000 livres. The deputies fidgeted over the brain-taxing statistics; 
most of them had expected the liberal minister to expound a program of reform. 

The struggle of the classes began the next day, when the nobles and the clergy 
went to separate halls. The general public now forced its way into the Salle des 
Menus Plaisirs; soon it was influencing votes by its vigorous—and usually 
organized—expression of approval or dissent. The Third Estate refused to 
acknowledge itself a separate chamber; it waited resolutely for the other estates 
to join it and vote man by man. The nobles replied that voting by classes—each 
class one vote—was an unalterable part of the monarchical constitution; to 
merge the three classes in one and allow individual voting, in an assembly where 
the Third Estate was already half the total and could readily win some support 
from the lower clergy, would be to surrender the intelligence and character of 
France to mere number and bourgeois dictation. The clerical delegates, divided 


between conservatives and liberals, took no stand, waiting to be guided by 
events. A month passed. 

Meanwhile the price of bread continued to rise despite Necker’s attempts to 
regulate it, and the danger of public violence increased. The flood of pamphlets 
mounted. Arthur Young wrote on June 9: 


The business going forward at present in the pamphlet shops of Paris is incredible. I went to the 
Palais, Royal to see what new things were published, and to procure a catalogue of all. Every hour 
produces something new. Thirteen came out today, sixteen yesterday, ninety-two last week. ... 
Nineteen twentieths of these productions are in favor of liberty, and commonly violent against the 
clergy and the nobility. ... Nothing in reply appears.®5 


On June 10 the deputies of the Third Estate sent a committee to the nobles 
and the clergy again inviting them to a.joint meeting, and declaring that if the 
other orders continued to meet separately the Third Estate would proceed 
without them to legislate for the nation. The break in the contest of collective 
wills came on June 14, when nine parish priests came over to the commoners. 
On that day the Third Estate elected Bailly its president, and organized itself for 
deliberation and legislation. On the fifteenth Sieyés proposed that since the 
delegates in the Salle des Menus Plaisirs represented ninety-six per cent of the 
nation, they should call themselves the “Assembly of the Recognized and 
Verified Representatives of the French Nation.” Mirabeau thought this too broad 
a term, which the King would surely reject. Instead of retreating, Sieyés 
simplified the proposed name to Assemblée Nationale. It was so voted, 491 to 
8966 This declaration automatically changed the absolute monarchy into a 
limited one, ended the special powers of the upper classes, and constituted, 
politically, the beginning of the Revolution. 

But would the King accept this demotion? To so incline him the National 
Assembly decreed that all existing taxes should be paid as formerly until the 
Assembly should be dissolved; that thereafter no taxes should be paid except 
those that had been authorized by the Assembly; that the Assembly would as 
soon as possible consider the causes and remedies of the bread shortage; and that 
after a new constitution had been accepted the Assembly would assume and 
honor the debts of the state. One of these measures aimed to quiet the rioters; 
another sought the support of the bondholders; all were cleverly designed to 
reduce the resistance of the King. 

Louis consulted his Council. Necker warned him that unless the privileged 
orders yielded, the States-General would collapse, taxes would not be paid, and 
the government would be bankrupt and helpless. Other ministers protested that 
individual voting would mean dictatorship by the Third Estate, and the reduction 


of the nobility to political impotence. Feeling that his throne depended upon the 
nobles and the clergy, Louis decided to resist the National Assembly. He 
announced that he would address the Estates on June 23. Necker, defeated, 
offered to resign; the King, knowing that the public would resent such a move, 
prevailed upon him to stay. 

For the scheduled séance royale the Salle des Menus Plaisirs had to be 
prepared by some new physical arrangements. Orders for this were sent to the 
palace artisans, without notification to the Assembly. When the deputies of the 
Third Estate tried to enter the hall on June 20 they found its doors shut and the 
interior occupied by workingmen. Believing that the King was planning to 
dismiss them, the deputies moved to a nearby tennis court (Salle du Jeu de 
Paume), and took an oath that made history: 


The National Assembly, considering that it has been summoned to establish the constitution of the 
kingdom, to effect the regeneration of public order, and to maintain the true principles of monarchy, 
that nothing can prevent it from continuing its deliberations in whatever place it may be forced to 
establish itself, and, finally, that wheresoever its members are assembled, there is the National 
Assembly, decrees that all members of this Assembly shall take a solemn oath not to separate, and to 
reassemble wherever circumstances may require, until the condition of the kingdom is established, 
and consolidated upon firm foundations; and that, the said oath taken, all members, and each one of 
them individually, shall ratify this steadfast resolution by signature.°7 


All but two of the 557 deputies and twenty alternates who were present signed; 
fifty-five more and five priests signed later. When news of these events reached 
Paris an angry multitude gathered around the Palais-Royal and swore to defend 
the National Assembly at whatever cost. At Versailles it became dangerous for a 
nobleman or a prelate to appear in the streets; several were manhandled, and the 
Archbishop of Paris saved himself only by promising to join the Assembly. On 
June 22 the sworn deputies met in the Church of St. Louis; there they were 
joined by a few nobles and 149 of the 308 ecclesiastical delegates. 

On June 23 the three estates met in the Salle des Menus Plaisirs to hear the 
King. The hall was surrounded by troops. Necker was conspicuously absent 
from the royal retinue. Louis spoke briefly, and then delegated a secretary of 
state to read his decision. This rejected as illegal and void the assumption of the 
deputies who had declared themselves a National Assembly. It allowed a united 
meeting of the three orders, and individual voting on affairs not affecting the 
class structure of France; but nothing was to be done to impair “the ancient and 
constitutional rights ... of property, or the honorific privileges ... of the first two 
orders”; and matters concerning religion or the Church must receive the approval 
of the clergy. The King conceded to the States-General the right to veto new 
taxes and loans; he promised equality of taxation if the privileged orders voted 


for it; he offered to receive recommendations for reform, and to establish 
provincial assemblies in which voting would be individual. He agreed to end the 
corvée, lettres de cachet, tolls on internal trade, and all vestiges of serfdom in 
France. He concluded the session with a brief display of authority: 


If you abandon me in this great enterprise I will work alone for the welfare of my people... I will 
consider myself alone their true representative. ... None of your plans or proceedings can become 
law without my express approval.... | command you to separate at once, and to proceed tomorrow 
morning each to the hall of his own order to renew your deliberations.68 


When the King had gone, most of the nobles and a minority of the clergy 
departed. The Marquis de Brézé, grandmaster of ceremonies, announced to those 
deputies who remained that it was the King’s will that all should leave the hall. 
Mirabeau made a famous reply: “Monsieur, ... you have here no place nor voice 
nor right to speak.... If you have been charged to make us leave this hall, you 
will have to seek orders to employ force, ... for we shall not leave our places 
except by the power of the bayonet.”69 This declaration was seconded by a 
general cry: “That is the will of the Assembly.” De Brézé withdrew. Orders were 
given to local troops to clear the hall, but some liberal nobles persuaded them to 
take no action. Told of the situation, the King said, “Oh, well, the devil with it; 
let them stay.”7° 

On June 24 Young noted in his diary: “The ferment at Paris is beyond 
conception; ten thousand people have been all this day in the Palais Royal. ... 
The constant meetings there are carried to a degree of licentiousness, and fury of 
liberty, that is scarcely credible.””7! The municipal authorities were unable to 
maintain order, for they could not rely upon the local “French Guards”; many of 
these had relatives who expounded the popular cause to them; some of these 
soldiers fraternized with the throngs around the Palais-Royal; in one regiment at 
Paris there was a secret society pledged to obey no orders hostile to the National 
Assembly. On June 25 the 407 men who had elected the deputies of the Third 
Estate for Paris met and substituted themselves for the royal government of the 
capital; they chose a new municipal council, nearly all of the middle class, and 
the old council abandoned to them the task of protecting life and property. On 
that same day forty-seven nobles, led by the Duc d’Orléans, moved over to the 
Salle des Menus Plaisirs. The victory of the Assembly seemed secure. Only 
force could dislodge it. 

On June 26, over Necker’s opposition, the conservatives in the King’s 
ministry informed him that the local troops in Versailles and Paris could no 
longer be trusted to obey orders, and they persuaded him to send for six 
provincial regiments. On the twenty-seventh, veering to Necker’s advice, Louis 


bade the noble and ecclesiastical deputations to unite with the rest. They did, but 
the nobles refused to take part in the voting, on the ground that the mandates of 
their constituents forbade them to vote individually in the States-General. Most 
of them, in the next thirty days, retired to their estates. 

On July 1 the King summoned to Paris ten regiments, mostly Germans and 
Swiss. In the first weeks of July six thousand troops under the Maréchal de 
Broglie occupied Versailles, and ten thousand men under the Baron de Besenval 
took up positions around Paris, chiefly in the Champ de Mars. The Assembly 
and the people believed that the King was planning to disperse or intimidate 
them. Some deputies were so fearful of arrest that they slept in the Salle des 
Menus Plaisirs instead of going to their homes at night.72 

Amid this terror the Assembly appointed a committee to draw up plans for a 
new constitution. The committee brought in a preliminary report on July 9, and 
from that day the deputies called themselves the “National Constituent 
Assembly.” The dominant sentiment was for a constitutional monarchy. 
Mirabeau argued for “a government more or less like England’s,” in which the 
Assembly would be the legislature, but he continued, in the two years left to 
him, to urge the retention of a king. He praised Louis XVI for a good heart and 
generous intentions, occasionally confused by shortsighted counselors, and he 
asked: 


Have these men studied, in the history of any people, how revolutions commence and how they 
are carried out? Have they observed by what a fatal chain of circumstances the wisest men are 
driven far beyond the limits of moderation, and by what terrible impulses an enraged people is 
precipitated into excesses at the very thought of which they would have shuddered?73 


The Assembly suspected that Mirabeau was being paid by the King or the Queen 
to defend the monarchy, but essentially it followed his advice. The delegates, 
now predominantly middle class, felt that the populace was becoming 
dangerously unmanageable, and that the only way to prevent a general 
disintegration of social order was to maintain, for some time to come, the present 
executive structure of the state. 

They were not so well disposed toward the Queen. It was known that she 
participated actively in support of the conservative faction in the Royal Council, 
and was wielding political power far beyond her competence. During these 
critical months she had borne a bereavement that may have impaired what 
capacity she might have had for calm and prudent judgment. Her older son, the 
Dauphin Louis, suffered so severely from rickets and curvature of the spine that 
he could not walk without help,”4 and on June 4 he died. Broken by grief and 
fear, Marie Antoinette was no longer the captivating woman who had frolicked 


through the first years of the reign. Her cheeks were pale and thin, her hair was 
turning gray, her smiles were wistful, remembering happier days; and her nights 
were darkened with consciousness of the crowds cursing her name in Paris and 
protecting and frightening the Assembly in Versailles. 

On July 8 Mirabeau put through a motion asking the King to remove from 
Versailles the provincial troops that were making the gardens of Le Notre an 
armed camp. Louis answered that no harm was intended to the Assembly, but on 
July 11 he showed his hand by dismissing Necker and ordering him to leave 
Paris at once. “All Paris,” Mme. de Staél recalled, “flocked to visit him in the 
twenty-four hours allowed him to prepare for his journey. ... Public opinion 
transformed his disgrace into a triumph.”7° He and his family left quietly for the 
Netherlands. Those who had supported him in the ministry were discharged at 
the same time. On July 12, in complete surrender to the advocates of force, 
Louis appointed the Queen’s friend, Baron de Breteuil, to replace Necker, and de 
Broglie was made secretary for war. The Assembly and its incipient revolution 
seemed doomed. 

They were saved by the people of Paris. 


VIII. TO THE BASTILLE 


Many factors were leading the populace to pass from agitation to action. The 
price of bread was an irritating issue with housewives, and there was a 
widespread suspicion that some wholesalers were keeping their grain from the 
market in hopes of still higher prices.”6 The new municipal authorities, fearing 
that hunger would take to indiscriminate pillage, sent soldiers to protect the 
bakeries. With the men of Paris the burning issue was the knowledge that out-of- 
town regiments, not yet won to the popular cause, were threatening the 
Assembly and the Revolution. The sudden fall of Necker—the only man in the 
government whom the people had trusted—brought the anger and fear of the 
populace to a point where only a word was needed to arouse a violent response. 
On the afternoon of July 12 Camille Desmoulins, a Jesuit graduate but now a 
radical lawyer, aged twenty-nine, leaped upon a table outside the Café de Foy 
near the Palais-Royal, denounced the dismissal of Necker as a betrayal of the 
people, and cried out, “The Germans [the troops] in the Champ de Mars will 
enter Paris tonight to butcher the inhabitants!” Then, flourishing both a pistol 
and a sword, he called “To arms!”’” Part of his audience followed him to the 
Place Vendome, carrying busts of Necker and the Duc d’Orléans; there some 
troops put them to flight. In the evening a crowd gathered in the Tuileries 
Gardens; a regiment of German troops charged it, was resisted with bottles and 
stones, fired upon it and wounded many. Dispersed, the crowd reassembled at 


the Hotel de Ville, forced its way in, and seized all the weapons it could find. 
Beggars and criminals joined the rioters, and together they pillaged several 
homes. 

On July 13 the crowd gathered again. They entered the Monastery of St.- 
Lazare, appropriated its store of grain, and carried this to the market at Les 
Halles. Another crowd opened the prison of La Force and liberated the inmates, 
mostly debtors. Everywhere the people searched for guns; finding only a few, 
they forged fifty thousand pikes.’8 Fearing for their homes and possessions, the 
middle classes in Paris formed and armed their own militia; yet at the same time 
agents of the rich continued to encourage, finance, and arm revolutionary 
crowds, hoping thereby to deter the King from using force on the Assembly.”9 

Early on July 14 a crowd of eight thousand men invaded the Hotel des 
Invalides, and captured 32,000 muskets, some powder, and twelve pieces of 
artillery. Suddenly someone cried out, “To the Bastille!” Why the Bastille? Not 
to release its prisoners, who were only seven; and generally, since 1715, it had 
been used as a place of genteel confinement for the well-to-do. But this massive 
fortress, one hundred feet high, with walls thirty feet thick, and surrounded by a 
moat seventy-five feet wide, had long been a symbol of despotism; it stood in 
the public mind for a thousand prisons and secret dungeons; some of the cahiers 
had already demanded its destruction. Probably what moved the crowd was the 
knowledge that the Bastille had pointed some cannon at the Rue and Faubourg 
St.-Antoine, a quarter seething with revolutionary sentiment. Perhaps most 
important of all, the Bastille was said to contain a great store of arms and 
ammunition, especially powder, of which the rebels had little. In the fortress was 
a garrison of eighty-two French soldiers and thirty-two Swiss Guards, under the 
command of the Marquis de Launay, a man of mild temper®? but popularly 
reported to be a monster of cruelty.®1 

While the crowd, composed mainly of shopkeepers and artisans, converged 
upon the Bastille, a deputation from the municipal council was received by de 
Launay. It asked him to withdraw the threatening cannon from their positions, 
and not to take any hostile action against the people; in return it promised to use 
its influence to dissuade the crowd from attacking the fortress. The commandant 
agreed, and entertained the deputation for lunch. Another committee, from the 
besiegers themselves, received de Launay’s pledge that his soldiers would not 
fire upon the people unless there was an attempt at forcible entry. This did not 
satisfy the excited assemblage; it was resolved to capture the ammunition 
without which its muskets could not resist the expected advance of Besenval’s 
foreign troops into the city. Besenval was not anxious to move into Paris, for he 


suspected that his men would refuse to fire upon the people. He waited for 
orders from de Broglie; none came. 

About one o’clock in the afternoon eighteen of the rebels climbed the wall of 
an adjoining structure, leaped into the forecourt of the Bastille, and lowered two 
drawbridges. Hundreds crossed over the moat; two other drawbridges were 
lowered; soon the court was filled with an eager and confident crowd. De 
Launay commanded them to withdraw; they refused; he ordered his soldiers to 
fire upon them. The attackers fired back, and set fire to some wooden structures 
attached to the stone walls. Toward three o’clock some members of the radical 
French Guard joined the besiegers, and began to bombard the fortress with five 
of the cannon that had been taken that morning at the Hotel des Invalides. In four 
hours of fighting, ninety-eight of the attackers and one of the defenders were 
killed. De Launay, seeing the multitude always increasing with new arrivals, 
receiving no word cf help from Besenval, and having no supply of food to stand 
a siege, bade his soldiers to cease fire and hoist a white flag. He offered to 
surrender if his troops were allowed to march out, with their arms, to safety. The 
crowd, infuriated by the sight of its dead, refused to consider anything but 
unconditional surrender. De Launay proposed to blow up the fortress; his men 
prevented him. He sent down to the assailants the key to the main entrance. The 
crowd rushed in, disarmed the soldiers, slew six of them, seized de Launay, and 
freed the bewildered prisoners. 

While many of the victors took what weapons and ammunition they could 
find, part of the crowd led de Launay toward the Hotel de Ville, apparently 
intending to have him tried for murder. On the way the more ardent among them 
knocked him down, beat him to death, and cut off his head. With this bleeding 
trophy held aloft on a pike, they marched through Paris in a triumphal parade. 

That afternoon Louis XVI returned to Versailles from a day’s hunting, and 
entered a note into his diary: “July 14: Nothing.” Then the Duc de La 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, arriving from Paris, told him of the successful attack 
upon the Bastille. “Why,” exclaimed the King, “this is a revolt!” “No, Sire,” said 
the Duk% “it is a revolution.” 

On July 15 the King went humbly to the Assembly and assured it that the 
provincial and foreign troops would be sent away from Versailles and Paris. On 
July 16 he dismissed Breteuil and recalled Necker to a third ministry. Breteuil, 
Artois, de Broglie, and other nobles began the exodus of émigrés from France. 
Meanwhile the populace, with pickaxes and gunpowder, demolished the Bastille. 
On July 17 Louis, escorted by fifty deputies of the Assembly, went to Paris, was 
received at the Hotel de Ville by the municipal council and the people, and 
affixed to his hat the red-white-and-blue cockade of the Revolution. 


I. At the 1965 valuation of $1,200 per carat the diamond necklace would be worth $3,360,000. 
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Envoi 


So we end our survey, in these last two volumes, of the century whose conflicts 
and achievements are still active in the life of mankind today. We have seen the 
Industrial Revolution begin with that Mississippi of inventions which may, by 
the year two thousand, realize Aristotle’s dream of machines liberating men 
from all menial toil. We have recorded the advances of a dozen sciences toward 
a better understanding of nature and a more effective application of her laws. We 
have welcomed the passage of philosophy from futile metaphysics to the 
tentative pursuit of reason in the mundane affairs of men. We have followed 
with living concern the attempt to free religion from superstition, bigotry, and 
intolerance, and to organize morality without supernatural punishments and 
rewards. We have been instructed by the efforts of statesmen and philosophers to 
evolve a just and competent government, and to reconcile democracy with the 
simplicity and natural inequality of men. We have enjoyed the diverse creations 
of beauty in baroque, rococo, and neoclassical art, and the triumphs of music in 
Bach, Handel, and Vivaldi, in Gluck, Haydn, and Mozart. We have witnessed 
the flowering of literature in Germany with Schiller and Goethe, in England with 
the great novelists and the greatest of historians, in Scotland with Boswell and 
Burns, in Sweden with the outburst of song under Gustavus III; and in France we 
have wavered between Voltaire defending reason with wit and Rousseau 
pleading with tears for the rights of feeling. We have heard the applause on 
which Garrick and Clairon lived. We have admired the succession of fascinating 
women in the salons of France and England, and the brilliant reigns of women in 
Austria and Russia. We have watched philosopher kings. 

It seems absurd to end our story just when so many historic events were about 
to enliven and incarnadine the page. We should have been happy to advance 
through the turmoil of the Revolution, to contemplate that volcanic eruption of 
energy known as Napoleon, and then feast upon the wealth of the nineteenth 
century in literature, science, philosophy, music, art, technology, and 
statesmanship. Still more we should have enjoyed coming home to America, 
South as well as North, and trying to weave the complex tapestry of American 
life and history into one united and moving picture. But we must reconcile 
ourselves to mortality, and leave to fresher spirits the task and risk of adding 
experiments in synthesis to the basic researches of historical and scientific 
specialists. 


We have completed, as far as we could go, this Story of Civilization; and 
though we have devoted the best part of our lives to the work, we know that a 
lifetime is but a moment in history, and that the historian’s best is soon washed 
away as the stream of knowledge grows. But as we followed our studies from 
century to century we felt confirmed in our belief that historiography has been 
too departmentalized, and that some of us should try to write history whole, as it 
was lived, in all the facets of the complex and continuing drama. 

Forty years of happy association in the pursuit of history have come to an 
end. We dreamed of the day when we should write the last word of the last 
volume. Now that that day has come we know that we shall miss the absorbing 
purpose that gave meaning and direction to our lives. 

We thank the reader who has been with us these many years for part or all of 
the long journey. We have ever been mindful of his presence. Now we take our 
leave and bid him farewell. 
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Derzhavin, Gavril Romanovich (1743-1816), 464 
Descartes, René (1596-1650), 251, 294, 532 
Description of Denmark and Norway, A (Holberg), 650 
Description of the Torso in the Belvedere (Winckelmann), 328 
Deserted Village, The (Goldsmith), 753, 813-15 
Desfontaines, Pierre-Francois Guyot (1685-1745), 149 
Desmoulins, Camille (1760-94), 915, 919 

calls Parisians to arms (1789), 961-62 

Duc d’Orléans and, 955 

as Freemason, 939 


Desnoiresterres, Gustave (1817-92), 879 
De Statu Ecclesiae et legitima Potestate romani Pontificus (Febronius), 504 
Detroit, French forts, 57 
Deux Amis, Les (Beaumarchais), 922 
development and return, Machiavelli’s law of, 253 
Devin du village, Le (Rousseau), 24—25, 101, 164, 852, 883 
Devonshire, Lady Georgiana Spencer, Duchess of (1757-1806), 753 
Devonshire, William Cavendish, 4th Duke of (1640-1707), 235 
Dewey, John (1859-1952), 888 
De Witt brothers, 143 
Deyverdun, Georges (d. 1789), 803, 805 
Dialoghi sul commercio dei grani (Galiani), 75, 251 
Dialogues: Rousseau juge de Jean-Jacques (Rousseau), 171, 885-86 
Diamond Necklace Affair (1785), 941-43 
Diario de los literatos de Espafia (periodical), 280 
Diario de Madrid, 302 
Diary (Burney), 333 
Dichtung und Wahrheit (Goethe), 503, 613 
Dickens, Charles (1812-70), 738 
Dictionary (Johnson), 786, 820, 823-25 
Dictionnaire (French Academy), 824, 878 
Dictionnaire de la musique (Rousseau), 25, 154 
Dictionnaire historique et critique (Bayle), 10, 13, 326, 557 
Dictionnaire philosophique (Voltaire), 144, 267, 630 
Diderot, Denis (1713-84), 18, 24-25, 73, 104, 108, 175, 182, 208, 250, 280, 370, 435, 464, 485, 559, 567, 
636, 641, 824, 842, 882, 908, 910, 920 
d’Alembert and, 892 
American Revolution and, 867 
on ancient art, 110 
antimonarchical views of, 95, 897 
atheism of, 183 
biological speculations of, 147 
bones stolen from Panthéon, 880, 893 
Catherine II and, 446-50, 462-63, 466, 893 
Chardin and, 112 
on Choiseul, 88-89 
death of, 893 
defense of parlements, 93-94 
deference to royalty, 176, 897 
description of, 34 
dramatic theories of, 104 
eroticism of, 596 
ethical views of, 903-4 
on Fragonard, 116 
French Revolution and, 940 
at Mme. Geoffrin’s salon, 120 
Gibbon and, 798 
Greuze and, 112-14 
Grimm and, 34 
on Index Expurgatorius, 316 


influence of, 230 

later years of, 892-93 

Lessing’s admiration for, 509 

love for Babuti, 113 

on marriage, 97 

as most German of Frenchmen, 793 

musical theories of, 100-01 

nature and, 169 

at Mme. Necker’s salon, 908 

in Ossian controversy, 768 

Pigalle’s statue of, 107 

plan for university, 892 

on Mme. de Pompadour, 69 

on religious burials, 893 

Richardson and, 136, 169 

Rousseau and, see Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, DIDEROT AND; 

Sterne and, 789 

trip to Russia, 892 

on Vernet, III; 

Voltaire and, 876, 892 

writings of, 31, 101, 103-4 
Didone abbandonata (Metastasio), 240, 254 
Dieppe, 944 
Diet, Polish, 472, 485 

dissolves Permanent Council, 487 

factional conflicts in, 479 

first Polish partition and, 484 

“Four Years’,” 487 

last (1793), 490-91 

liberum veto of, 473, 476-77, 480-81, 484 

structure of, 487 

yields to Catherine (1768), 481 
Diet, Swedish, 654 
Diet of Augsburg, 176 
Diniz da Cruz e Silva, Ant6nio (1731-99), 269 
Disadvantages of the Feudal Rights, The (Boncerf), 929 
Discalced Carmelites, 294 
Discourses (Reynolds), 748 
“Discours sur l’économie politique” (Rousseau), 32 
Discours sur les arts et les sciences (Rousseau), 20-24, 32, 94, 168, 171, 177, 179, 887, 891 
Discours sur l’origine... de l’inégalité (Rousseau), 28—32, 80, 94, 171, 174, 177, 887, 891 
Discurso sobre el fomento de la industria popular (Campomanes), 287 
Discurso sobre la educacion popular de los artesanos y su fomento (Campomanes), 293 
Disraeli, Benjamin (1804-81), 725 
Dittersdorf, Karl Ditters von (1739-99), 374 
“Diverting History of John Gilpin, The” (Cowper), 811 
divorce in England, 732 
Dmitri I (the “false Dmitri”), Czar of Russia (r. 1605-06), 605 
Dnieper River, 430 
Dniester River, 430 


Dodd, Dr. William (1729-77), 830 
Dodington, George Bubb (1691-1762), 702 
Dodsley, Robert (1703-64), 786, 794, 814, 819, 821-22 
Doge of Venice, 229, 231, 331 
Dohm, Christian Wilhelm (1751-1820), 642 
Dohna, Count zu (fl. 1758), 53 
Doig, Peggy (fl. 1761), 779 
Dolgorukaya, Natalia Borisovna (1714-71), 428 
Dolgoruki, Ivan Mikhailovich (1764-1823), 428-29 
Dolgoruki, Vasili Lukich (1670-1739), 428-29, 458 
Dominicans, 275 
Dominus ac Redemptor Noster (Clement XIV), 318 
Don Carlos (Schiller), 572—73, 592 
Don Giovanni (Mozart), 342, 376, 388, 396-97, 402 
Don Giovanni Tenorio (Goldoni), 404 
Don River, 430 
Don Sylvio von Rosalva (Wieland), 553 
Donizetti, Gaetano (1797-1848), 245 
Donna di garbo, La (Goldoni), 242 
Donne, John (1573-1631), 810, 842 
Donner, Georg Raphael (1693-1741), 345 
Dorat, Claude-Joseph (1734-80), 884 
Dos de Mayo (1808), 307 
Doughty, Charles Montagu (1843-1926), 412 
drama, see theatre 
Draper, Elizabeth (fl. 1767), 790 
Draper, Sir William (fl. 1769), 706 
Dresden: beautification of, 476 
Jews in, 639 
in Seven Years’ War, 45, 54-56, 60, 502, 552 
Treaty of (1745), 44 
Dreux-Brézé, Marquis de, see Brézé 
Drone, The (Novikov), 464 
Drouais, Francois-Hubert (1727-75), 111, 120 
Drury Lane Theatre, 695, 696, 740, 741, 742-43 
Dryden, John (1631-1700), 842 
Du Barry, Comte Guillaume (fl. 1768), 86-7 
Du Barry, Chevalier Jean (1723-94), 86 
Du Barry, Marie-Jeanne Bécu, Comtesse (1743?-1793), 86-88, 90, 656, 910, 921, 942 
d’Aiguillon and, 93, 853 
Choiseul and, 88, 89 
Marie Antoinette and, 88, 848 
Pajou and, 109 
relations with Louis XV, 85, 86-88, 95, 845 
Voltaire and, 87-88, 875 
Dubienka, battle of (1792), 489 
Dublin: education in, 759 
theater in, 740 
du Bocage, du Boccage, see Bocage and Boccage 
Dubois, Guillaume, Cardinal (1656-1723), 148 


Du Chatelet-Lomont, Gabrielle-Emilie Le Tonnelier de Breteuil, Marquise (1706-49), 26 
Duclos, Charles Pinot (1705-72), 18, 31, 35, 73 
Du Deffand, Marquis, 122 
Du Deffand, Marie de Vichy-Chamrond, Marquise (1697-1780), 31, 118, 122-25, 353, 447, 656, 875, 906— 
7, Mad 
d’Alembert and, 123-25 
death of, 907 
description of, 878 
Franklin and, 869 
on individuality of English, 733 
late years of, 906-7 
Julie de Lespinasse and, 122-23 
Voltaire and, 135, 138 
Walpole and, 125, 794-95, 906—7 
dueling, 732 
Duenna, The (Sheridan), 696 
Du Hausset, Mme. (b.c. 1720), 95 
Dumesnil (Marie-Francgois Marchand; 1711-1803), 102 
Dumonceux, Monsieur (fl. 1748), 86 
Dumouriez, Charles-Frangois (1739-1823), 481 
Dunkirk, 361, 944 
Dunlop, Frances (1730-1815), 777 
Dunning, John, Baron Ashburton (1731-83), 714 
Du Peyrou, printer, 206 
Dupin, Mme. (1706-95), 16, 18, 118 
Dupin de Francueil, Claude (1715-87), 16, 18, 24, 35 
Dupoirier, Citizen (fl. 1801), 103 
Du Pont de Nemours, Pierre-Samuel (1739-1817), 72, 75, 78, 863 
on free trade in grain, 859 
Dupré, P. (fl. 1759), 97* 
Duquesne, Fort, 57 
Durante, Francesco (1684-1755), 254, 334 
Durao, Salvador (fl. 1758), 264 
Durazzo, Count Marcello (fl. 1754), 368 
Du Rollet, Marie-Francois Gand-Leblanc, Marquis (1716-86), 370, 371 
Duru, porcelain sculptor, 108 
Du Ry, Simon-Louis (1726-99), 525 
Dusaulx, Jean-Joseph (1728-99), 883-84 
Dutch East India Company, 646 
Dutch republic, see Holland 
Du Tillot, Guillaume-Léon (1711-74), 312 


East Prussia, Seven Years’ War in, 48, 49, 53 
Eberhard, Johann (1739-1809), 507 
Echo et Narcisse (Gluck), 373 
Eckermann, Johann Peter (1792-1854), 505 
Goethe’s conversations with, 555-56, 559, 581, 600, 603, 607, 609, 612, 618, 620, 622, 625-26 
on Goethe’s corpse, 627-28 
as Goethe’s secretary, 625-26 
women authors, 504 
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Ecole Royale du Chant, 909 
Ecossaise, L ’ (Voltaire), 136 
Edict of Toleration, Austrian (1781), 357, 361-62 
education: in Austria, 343, 352, 358, 360 
in Denmark, 652 
in England, 681 
in France, 3, 863, 895, 900, 914 
in Germany, 505-6 
in Holland, 647 
in Ireland, 759 
Islamic, 412 
in Italy, 219 
Jesuits and, 219 
Kant’s theories of, 548-49 
in Prussia, 500 
Rousseau’s theories on, see Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, EDUCATIONAL THEORIES OF; in Russia, 432, 453 
in Scotland, 763 
in Spain, 275-76 
in Sweden, 657, 659 
in Switzerland, 644, 888 
see also schools; universities 
Edinburgh: anti-Catholic riots in (1779), 735 
Royal Society of, 763 
theater in, 740 
University of, 763 
“Editto sopra gli Ebrei” (Pius VI), 631 
Eglinton, Alexander Montgomerie, 10th Earl of (fl. 1760), 779 
Egmont, Comte Casimir d’, 883 
Egmont, Prince Pignatelli d’, 883 
Egmont, Septimanie de Richelieu, Comtesse d’ (1740-73), 883 
Egmont (Goethe), 584, 589, 593 
Egremont, Sir Charles Wyndham, 2d Earl of (1710-63), 685, 702 
Egypt, 21, 411, 415-17 
Einstein, Alfred (1880-1952), 385* 
Eisen, Charles (1720—78), 116* 
Ekaterinoslav, 633 
El Azhar, mosque of, 416 
Elbe River, 356 
Electa, Padre Joaquin de, 299 
Elective Affinities (Goethe), 612 
“Elegy” (Gray), 837 
Elementa metaphysicae (Giannone), 250 
Elijah ben Solomon of Wilna (1720-97), 636 
Eliot, Edward, later Lord Eliot (1727-1804), 796 
Elisabeth Christine of Brunswick-Bevern (1715-97), Queen of Frederick II of Prussia, 495 
Elisabeth Christine of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel (1691-1750), Empress, wife of Emperor Charles VI, 235 
Elizabeth I, Queen of England, 342 
Elizabeth Farnese, see Farnese, Elizabeth 
Elizaveta (Elizabeth) Petrovna, Empress of Russia (r. 1741-62), 42, 43, 67, 428, 430, 431-32, 466, 530, 
654 


appearance and habits, 431 
death of, 61, 437 
Jews expelled by, 632 
reign of, 431-37 
selects Peter III for heir, 433 
Seven Years’ War and, 39 
Sweden and, 654-55 
Voltaire and, 137 
Elizabeth of Valois (1545-68), Queen of Philip II of Spain, 592 
Eloge de Colbert (Necker), 865-66, 
Eloge de Crébillon (Voltaire), 149 
Eloge de Richardson (Diderot), 169 
Elysée Palace, 68 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-82), 551, 658 
Emile (Rousseau), 9, 14, 18, 98, 149, 152, 168, 178-99, 531, 644, 881, 887 
Archbishop of Paris and, 194-97 
atheism denounced in, 183 
attitude toward Bible, 185 
banning of, 190 
breast-feeding stressed in, 180 
burnings of, 280, 643 
clerical attacks on, 185, 189, 192-99, 205 
education of girls, 186 
emphasis on freedom, 179-180 
influence of, 179, 181, 881 
instincts and, 181 
marriage in, 186-87 
models for characters in, 183 
moral instruction in, 180 
philosophes and, 182-83, 189 
physical training in, 180-81 
publication of, 171, 178 
religious instruction in, 182-85 
role of nature in, 180-81 
Rousseau’s earnings from, 178 
unitarian beliefs in, 163 
Ems, Punctation of (1786), 505 
Emilia Galotti (Lessing), 513 
Empfindsamkeit cult, 518 
Encyclopédie, ou Dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, des arts, et des métiers (1751 f.), 20, 67, 102, 104, 
155, 250, 453, 464, 655, 824, 858, 903, 925 
d’Alembert’s contribution to, 123, 132 
attempts to suppress 162-63, 193 
Catherine II’s offer to print, 447 
Choiseul and, 88 
Condorcet’s contribution to, 894 
Mme. Geoffrin’s aid to, 120 
influence of, 94, 220, 280-81, 888 
Malsherbes’ aid to, 861 
on marriage, 97 


publication in Turin, 310 
Quesnay’s contribution to, 73 
Rousseau and, 3, 25, 33 
suppression of, 94, 164 
Turgot’s contribution to, 78 
Encyclopédie des citations (Dupré), 97* 
Endymion (Keats), 810 
Engels, Friedrich (1820-95), 880 
England (Great Britain), 364, 669-842 
agriculture in, 670-71, 680, 682, 816 
alliance of European powers against (1779-80), 713-14 
American Revolution and, see American Revolution; amusements and sports in, 729-30 
architecture in, 747-48 
army in, 686 
art in, 750-58, 888 
Austria and, 277-278 
banking in, 670 
books and bookshops in, 786-87 
Catholics in, 684, 735-36 
clergy and religion in, 64, 142, 684, 735-36 
crafts and furniture in, 744, 748-50 
Denmark and, 713 
economy of, 72, 456, 668-71, 709, 719 
education in, 681 
France and, 39, 89, 669, 713, 761 
Freemasons in, 938 
free trade in, 670-71 
French Revolution and, 683, 721-26 
gardens and parks in, 748 
guilds in, 670 
health and public sanitation in, 728 
historical writing in, 795-808, 815 
Holland and, 277, 648, 669, 714 
Industrial Revolution in, see Industrial Revolution; 
influences on German culture, 507 
Ireland and, 671, 759-62 
Jews in, 635, 684 
labor unions in, 679-80 
land enclosures in, 670—71 
literature in, 518, 786-95, 808-42, 889 
lusty vigor of, 733 
manners and morals in, 682, 707, 728-34, 786 
music in, 223-24, 368, 746-47 
natural resources of, 671 
navy of, 40, 57, 669 
opera in, 223-24 
pauperism in, 684 
periodicals in, 786 
population of, 43, 684 
Portugal and, 259 


prisons in, 737-38 

prostitution in, 731-32 

radicals in, 704 

riots in, 700, 735-36 

Romantic movement in, 170 

Rousseau in, 209-14 

Russia and, 432, 456, 458, 460-61, 700, 713 

‘salons in, 729 

Scotland and, 699, 762 

skepticism in, 734 

slave trade and, 693, 732-33 

social classes in, 669-71, 676-82, 684-85, 706, 728, 732, 734, 814-16 
Spain and, 273, 277—78, 390, 669, 713, 761 

Sweden and, 713 

taxation in, 686 

theater in, 695-96, 739-43 

Turkey and, 363 

urbanization of, 670—71, 681 

Voltaire and, 144, 881 

War of the Spanish Succession and, 669 

women in, 728, 730-31, 787 

EMPIRE OF: command of the seas and, 669 

expansion of, 57-59, 63, 669 

French rivalry, 39, 57-59 

see also American colonies; Canada; India 

FOREIGN ALLIANCES AND AGREEMENTS: with Prussia (1756 f.), 39-40, 46, 53, 60-61, 432 
in Quadruple Alliance (1718), 278 

with Russia (1755), 39 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN: Bute ministry, 698-700, 702-3 
conflict of George III with Parliament, 687-88, 697-701 
corruption in, 707, 733, 848 

democracy in, 681, 706—7 

development of parliamentary government in, 683-84, 709, 718 
Fox-North coalition ministry, 715, 718 

Grafton ministry (1768-70), 700, 703, 705-6, 710 
Grenville ministry, 700, 709-10 

legal reform in, 736-38 

Newcastle ministry, 698 

North ministry, 700-1, 706, 710-14, 761 

Pitt the Elder, de facto ministry of, 700 

Pitt the Younger, ministry of, 718-19 

political structure in England, 683-87 

Rockingham ministries, 700, 703, 710, 714, 761 
Shelburneministry, 714-15 

see also names of British monarchs 

SEVEN YEARS’ WAR (1756-63), 798 

aid to Frederick II, 50, 53 

declares war on France (1756), 43 

diplomacy leading to, 38-44 

dismissal of Pitt the Younger, 46 


England’s naval growth and, 669 
expansion of Empire and, 57—59, 63 
naval operations against France, 42—43 
peace negotiations, 62 
regiments in Hanover, 47—48, 50 
results of conflict, 63-64 
English America, see American colonies 
English East India Company, see British East India Company 
English Palace at Peterhof, 468 
engraving, 750 
Enlightenment: American Revolution and, 867 
in Austria, 343—46 
in France, see Encyclopédie; 
philosophes; 
French Revolution and, 898-99 
in Germany, 507-8 
Herder’s critique of, 569 
in Italy, 220, 230, 250-51 
Jews and, 637-42 
Kant and, 531 
Pope Benedict XIV and, 246-47 
in Portugal, 269-70 
response of papacy to, 246-47, 316 
in Scotland, 764—78 
in Sweden, 658-62 
in Switzerland, 645 
Enquiry concerning the Human Understanding (Hume), 536 
Enquiry into the State of Polite Learning in Europe (Goldsmith), 814 
Ensenada, Zenon de Somodevilla, Marqués de la (1702-81), 279 
Entftihrung aus dem Serail, Die (Mozart), 395 
Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes (Fontenelle), 427 
Epaminondas of Thebes (418?-362 B.c.), 52 
Epée, Abbé Charles-Michel de L’ (1712-89), 905 
Ephémérides , 78 
Epictetus (50?—120?), 730 
Epicurus (342?-270 B.c.), 251 
Epinay, Denis-Joseph Lalive d’, 35 
Epinay, Louise-Florence Lalive d’, nee Tardieu d’Esclavelles (1726-83), 35-37, 118, 390, 656, 892 
aids Mozart, 392 
death of, 893 
early life of, 35 
Grimm and, 35-37, 156-57, 159-61, 449 
Rousseau and, 4, 5*, 18, 26, 36-37, 153, 156-61, 884 
salon of, 907 
visit to Geneva, 159-61 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot (Pope), 878 
Epitre a Boileau (Voltaire), 136 
Epitre au Cardinal Dubois (Voltaire), 148 
Eprémesnil, Jean-Jacques Duval d’ (1746-94), 947 
equalitarianism: Helvétius’ belief in, 141 


Rousseau’s support for, 141 
Voltaire’s opposition to, 141-42 
see also communist theories 
Erasmus, Desiderius (1466?—1536), 806 
Erfurt, 606 
Erivan, 419 
Erlach, Fischer von, see Fischer von Erlach, Johann Bernhard 
Ermita de Jesus in Murcia, 298 
Ermolov, Alexis (fl. 1785), 446 
Emnesti, Johann August (1707-81), 33 
Erreurs sur la musique dans |’Encyclopédie (Rameau), 25 
Erskine, John (1695-1768), 763 
Erskine, Thomas (1750-1823), 763 
Erziehung der Menschengeschlechts, Die (Lessing), 515 
Escorial, 250, 261 
espionage, Prussian, 43 
Esprit des lois, L’, see Spirit of Laws 
Essai sur l’application de l’analyse aux probabilités (Condorcet), 894 
Essai sur les moeurs (Voltaire), 137, 528, 630, 781, 797 
Essai sur les régnes de Claude et de Néron (Diderot), 892 
Essai sur l’étude de la littérature (Gibbon), 798 
Essay on the History of Civil Society (Ferguson), 766 
Essay on Man (Pope), 703 
Essay on the Nature of Commerce (Cantillon), 72 
Essay on the Principle of Population, An (Malthus), 896 
Essay on the Whole Art ... of Painting (Richardson), 751 
Essay on Women (Potter and Wilkes), 703 
Essays (Montaigne), 179 
Estates of Brabant, 362, 364 
Esterhazy, Count (fl. 1788), 363 
Esterhazy, Countess, 344 
Esterhazy, Prince Anton (d. 1795), 377-78 
Esterhazy, Prince Miklés Jozsef (1714-90), 341, 375-76 
Esterhazy, Prince Mikl6és II, 379 
Esterhazy, Prince Pal (1635-1713), 341 
Esterhazy, Prince Pal Anton (d. 1762), 375 
Esthonia, 422, 653 
Esthonia, 422, 653 
Estrées, Louis-Charles-César Le Tellier, Maréchal Duc d’, 37, 48 
Etats Généraux, see States-General, French 
Ethics (Spinoza), 565 
ethics, theories of: Bentham’s, 738-39 
Diderot’s, 903-4 
Hume’s, 739 
Kant’s, 540—43 


Adam Smith’s, 769 
Etruscans, 312 
Etudes de la nature (Bernardin de Saint-Pierre), 916 
Eugene of Savoy (1663-1736), 414-15 
Eugénie (Beaumarchais), 922 
Euler, Leonhard (1707-83), 532 
Euripides (480-406 B.c.), 136, 372, 588 
Evelina, or A Young Lady’s Entrance into the World (Burney), 791 
“Evening Song” (Karpinski), 486 
Evidences of Christianity (Paley), 735 
Ewald, Johannes (1743-81), 651-62 
Ewige Jude, Der (Goethe), 562 
Exposé succinct de la contestation qui s’est élevée entre M . Hume et M. Rousseau (Hume), 214 
Exposition of the Catholic Doctrine (Bossuet), 796-97 
Exposure of the Jewish Ceremonies (Serafimovich), 633 
Ex quo singulari (Benedict XIV), 225 
Eybenberg, Marianne von (fl. 1810), 612-13 


Fable of the Bees (Mandeville), 770 
Fables (Iriarte y Oropesa), 295 
Fables and Parables (Krasicki), 485 
Fabricius, Johann Albert (1668-1736), 326 
factory system: in England, 676-80, 682, 732 
in France, 932-33 
in Spain, 288 
Faguet, Emile (1847-1916), 5* 
Falconet, Etienne-Maurice (1716-91), 106-7, 108-9, 467, 911 
family life: Industrial Revolution and, 682 
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TO ETHEL 


Preface 


“By the middle of the twentieth century,” says the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(XVI, Ioa), “the literature on Napoleon already numbered more than 100,000 
volumes.” Why add to the heap? We offer no better reason than to say that the 
Reaper repeatedly overlooked us, and left us to passive living and passive 
reading after 1968. We grew weary of this insipid and unaccustomed leisure. To 
give our days some purpose and program we decided to apply to the age of 
Napoleon (1789-1815) our favorite method of integral history—weaving into 
one narrative all memorable aspects of European civilization in those twenty- 
seven years: statesmanship, war, economics, morals, manners, religion, science, 
medicine, philosophy, literature, drama, music, and art; to see them all as 
elements in one moving picture, and as interacting parts of a united whole. We 
would see Prime Minister William Pitt ordering the arrest of author Tom Paine; 
chemist Lavoisier and mystic Charlotte Corday mounting the guillotine; Admiral 
Nelson taking Lady Hamilton as his mistress; Goethe foreseeing a century of 
events from the battle of Valmy; Wordsworth enthusing over the French 
Revolution, Byron over the Greek; Shelley teaching atheism to Oxford bishops 
and dons; Napoleon fighting kings and imprisoning a pope, teasing physicians 
and philosophers, taking half a hundred scholars and scientists to conquer or 
reveal Egypt, losing Beethoven’s dedication to the Eroica for an empire, talking 
drama with Talma, painting with David, sculpture with Canova, history with 
Wieland, literature with Goethe, and fighting a fifteen-year war with the 
pregnable but indomitable Mme. de Staél. This vision roused us from our septua- 
octo-genarian lassitude to a reckless resolve to turn our amateur scholarship to 
picturing that exciting and eventful age as a living whole. And shall we confess 
it?—we had nurtured from our adolescence a sly, fond interest in Napoleon as no 
mere warmonger and despot, but as also a philosopher seldom deceived by 
pretense, and as a psychologist who had ceaselessly studied human nature in the 
mass and in individual men. One of us was rash enough to give ten lectures on 
Napoleon in 1921. For sixty years we have been gathering material about him, 
so that some of our references will be to books once helpful and now dead. 

So here it is, a labor of five years, needing a lifetime; a book too long in total, 
too short and inadequate in every part; only the fear of that lurking Reaper made 
us call a halt. We pass it on, not to specialist scholars, who will learn nothing 
from it, but our friends, wherever they are, who have been patient with us 


through many years, and who may find in it some moment’s illumination or 
brightening fantasy. 
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MONETARY EQUIVALENTS 


No consistent formulation is possible: coins bearing the same names now as 
then usually bought, two hundred years ago, much more than now, but 
sometimes less. History is inflationary, if only through repeated debasements of 
the currency as an old way of paying governmental debts; but the notion that 
goods cost less in the past than now is probably the enchantment of distance; in 
terms of labor required to earn the money to buy them they generally cost more. 
By and large, allowing for many exceptions and national variations, we may 
equate some European currencies of 1789 with United States currencies of 1970 
as follows. 


crown, $6.25 

ducat, $12.50 

florin, $2.50 

franc, $1.25 

groschen, “cent guilder, $5.25 
guinea, $26.25 

gulden, $5.00 

kreuzer, % cent lira, $1.25 
livre, $1.25 

louis d’or, $25.00 

mark, $1.25 

pound, $25.00 

shilling, $1.25 

sou, 5 cents thaler, $5.25 
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THE page numbers following the captions refer to discussions in the text of the 
subject or the artist, or sometimes both. 
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Part I. This section follows page 156 
1-JACQUES-LouIs DaAvip: Unfinished Portrait of Bonaparte 
2-ENGRAVING AFTER A DAGUERREOTYPE: The Palace of Versailles 
3-ENGRAVING: The Destruction of the Bastille, July 14, 1789 
4-ENGRAVING: Louis XVI 
5-ENGRAVING AFTER A PAINTING BY CHAPPEL: Marie Antoinette 
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7-SKETCH: Georges Jacques Danton, April 5, 1789 
8-JEAN-ANTOINE Houpbon: Mirabeau 
9-ENGRAVING BY HENRY COLBURN AFTER AN 1808 PAINTING BY FRANCOIS 

GERARD: Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord 
10-Boze: Jean-Paul Marat 
11-ANTOINE-JEAN Gros: Napoleon on the Bridge at Arcole, DETAIL 
12-STUDIO OF FRANCOIS GERARD: The Empress Josephine 
13-Napoleon’s Study at Malmaison 
14-Davip: Bonaparte Crossing the Alps 
15-GERARD: Emperor Napoleon I in His Coronation Robes 
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17-MME. VIGEE-LEBRUN: Madame de Staél as Corinne 
18-GIRODET: Francois-René de Chateaubriand 
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21-ENGRAVING: Francois-Joseph Talma 
22-SEVRES PLAQUE: Baron Georges-Léopold Cuvier 
23-ENGRAVING: Jean-Baptiste de Lamarck 
24-ENGRAVING BY B. METZEROTH: Arc de Triomphe de | Etoile, Paris 
25-ENGRAVING: Napoleon I 
26-GERARD: Empress Marie Louise 
27-WoopcutT: Edmund Kean as Hamlet 
28-SKETCH BY C. MARTIN: J. M. W. Turner 
29-JOHN CONSTABLE: The Hay Wain 
30-J. M. W. TURNER: Calais Pier 
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31-ENGRAVING BY WILLIAM SHARP AFTER A PAINTING BY GEORGE ROMNEY: 
Thomas Paine 
32-SKETCH: Robert Owen 
33 -Portrait of Erasmus Darwin 
34-ENGRAVING: Sir Humphry Davy 
35-LITHOGRAPH AFTER A PAINTING BY JOHN OPIE: Mary Wollstonecraft 
36-CARICATURE FROM A DRAWING BY MACcHSE: William Godwin, “The 
Ridiculous Philosopher” 
37-ENGRAVING BY JOHN LINNELL: Thomas Malthus 
38-J. WATTS: Jeremy Bentham 
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41-P. VANDYKE: Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
42-F. L. CHANTREY: Robert Southey 
43-R. WESTALL: Lord Byron 
44-ENGRAVING BY THOMAS LANDSEER AFTER AN 1818 DRAWING BY 
BENJAMIN R. Haypon: William Wordsworth 
45-WILLIAM BLAKE: Percy Bysshe Shelley 
46-BLAKE: The Flight into Egypt 


Part II. This section follows page 528 
47-SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE: Arthur Wellesley, 1st Duke of Wellington 
48-GEORGE ROMNEY: William Pitt the Younger 
49-LAWRENCE: George IV as Prince Regent 
50-ROMNEY: Lady Hamilton as Ariadne 
51-L. F. ABpotr: Nelson after Losing His Arm at Teneriffe 
52-HENRY SCHEFFER: Prince Eugéne de Beauharnais, Viceroy 
53-Portrait of Pauline Bonaparte 
54-Davip: Pope Pius VII 
55-ENGRAVING AFTER A PAINTING BY LAWRENCE: Prince Klemens Wenzel 
von Metternich 
56-PAINTING AFTER A PORTRAIT BY DRoualts: Emperor Joseph II 
57-ENGRAVING: Queen Louise of Prussia 
58-Karl Friedrich Gauss 
59 -Statue of Alessandro Volta 
60-KARL GOTTHARD LANGHANS: The Brandenburg Gate 
61-WOODCUT AFTER A DRAWING BY JOHANNES VEIT: Friedrich von Schlegel 
62-ENGRAVING BY F. HumpuRey: August Wilhelm von Schlegel 
63-PORTRAIT AFTER AN 1808 PAINTING BY DAHLING: Johann Gottlieb Fichte 
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64-DRAWING: Johann Christian Friedrich von Schiller 

65-CHARCOAL DRAWING BY GEBBERS: Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, age 77 

66-WoopcutT: Ludwig van Beethoven 

67-JOHN CAWSE: Carl Maria von Weber 

68-ENGRAVING BY H. P. HANSEN AFTER A PAINTING BY RIEPENHAUSEN: Adam 
Gottlob Oehlenschlager 

69-SKETCH: Esaias Tegnér 

70-ENGRAVING BY X. A. VON R. CREMER AFTER A PAINTING BY GEBBERS: 
Hegel in His Study 

71-ENGRAVING: The Winter Palace, St. Petersburg 

72-GERARD: Czar Alexander I 

73-ENGRAVING: Marshal Michel Ney 

74-PAINTING AFTER AN EYEWITNESS SKETCH BY J. A. KLEIN: The Retreat from 
Moscow 

75-DRAWING BY ALFRED Croquls: Talleyrand, author of “Palmerston, une 
Comédie de Deux Ans” 

76-JEAN-BAPTISTE ISABEY: Louis XVIII 

77-GEORGE DaweE: Field Marshal Gebhard Leberecht von Bliieher 

78-J. JACKSON: Arthur Wellesley, 1st Duke of Wellington 

79-MARCHAND: View of Longwood 

80-LITHOGRAPH BY JOSEF KRIEHUBER AFTER A PAINTING BY MORITZ MICHAEL 
DAFFINGER: Napoleon II, the Duke of Reichstadt 

81-Napoleon at St. Helena 

82-Napoleon’s Tomb in the Hotel des Invalides, Paris 


BOOK I 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
1789-99 


CHAPTER I 


The Background of Revolution 
1774-89 


I. THE FRENCH PEOPLE 


France was the most populous and prosperous nation in Europe. Russia in 1780 
had 24 million inhabitants, Italy 17 million, Spain 10 million, Great Britain 9 
million, Prussia 8.6 million, Austria 7.9 million, Ireland 4 million, Belgium 2.2 
million, Portugal 2.1 million, Sweden 2 million, Holland 1.9 million, 
Switzerland 1.4 million, Denmark 800,000, Norway 700,000, France 25 
million.! Paris was the largest city in Europe, with some 650,000 inhabitants, the 
best-educated and most excitable in Europe. 

The people of France were divided into three orders, or classes (états—states 
or estates): the clergy, some 130,000 souls; the nobility, some 400, 000; and the 
Tiers Etat, which included everybody else; the Revolution was the attempt of 
this economically rising but politically disadvantaged Third Estate to achieve 
political power and social acceptance commensurate with its growing wealth. 
Each of the classes was divided into subgroups or layers, so that nearly everyone 
could enjoy the sight of persons below him. 

The richest class was the ecclesiastical hierarchy—cardinals, archbishops, 
bishops, and abbots; among the poorest were the pastors and curates of the 
countryside; here the economic factor crossed the lines of doctrine, and in the 
Revolution the lower clergy joined with the commonalty against their own 
superiors. Monastic life had lost its lure; the Benedictines, numbering 6,434 in 
the France of 1770, had been reduced to 4,300 in 1790; nine orders of 
“religious” had been disbanded by 1780, and in 1773 the Society of Jesus (the 
Jesuits) had been dissolved. Religion in general had declined in the French 
cities; in many towns the churches were half empty; and among the peasantry 
pagan customs and old superstitions competed actively with the doctrines and 
ceremonies of the Church.2 The nuns, however, were still actively devoted to 
teaching and nursing, and were honored by rich and poor alike. Even in that 
skeptical and practical age there were thousands of women, children, and men 
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who eased the buffets of life with piety, fed their imaginations with tales of the 
saints, interrupted the succession of toilsome days with holyday ritual and rest, 
and found in religious hopes an anodyne to defeat and a refuge from 
bewilderment and despair. 

The state supported the Church because statesmen generally agreed that the 
clergy gave them indispensable aid in preserving social order. In their view the 
natural inequality of human endowment made inevitable an unequal distribution 
of wealth; it seemed important, for the safety of the possessing classes, that a 
corps of clerics should be maintained to provide the poor with counsels of 
peaceful humility and expectation of a compensating Paradise. It meant much to 
France that the family, buttressed with religion, remained as the basis of national 
stability through all vicissitudes of the state. Moreover, obedience was 
encouraged by belief in the divine right of kings—the divine origin of their 
appointment and power; the clergy inculcated this belief, and the kings felt that 
this myth was a precious aid to their personal security and orderly rule. So they 
left to the Catholic clergy almost all forms of public education; and when the 
growth of Protestantism in France threatened to weaken the authority and 
usefulness of the national Church, the Huguenots were ruthlessly expelled. 

Grateful for these services, the state allowed the Church to collect tithes and 
other income from each parish, and to manage the making of wills—which 
encouraged moribund sinners to buy promissory notes, collectible in heaven, in 
exchange for earthly property bequeathed to the Church. The government 
exempted the clergy from taxation, and contented itself with receiving, now and 
then, a substantial don gratuit, or free grant, from the Church. So variously 
privileged, the Church in France accumulated large domains, reckoned by some 
as a fifth of the soil;4 and these it ruled as feudal properties, collecting feudal 
dues. It turned the contributions of the faithful into gold and silver ornaments 
which, like the jewels of the crown, were consecrated and inviolable hedges 
against the inflation that seemed ingrained in history. 

Many parish priests, mulcted of parish income by the tithe, labored in pious 
poverty, while many bishops lived in stately elegance, and lordly archbishops, 
far from their sees, fluttered about the court of the king. As the French 
government neared bankruptcy, while the French Church (according to 
Talleyrand’s estimate) enjoyed an annual income of 150 million livres,!the tax- 
burdened Third Estate wondered why the Church should not be compelled to 
share its wealth with the state. When the literature of unbelief spread, thousands 
of middle-class citizens and hundreds of aristocrats shed the Christian faith, and 
were ready to view with philosophic calm the raids of the Revolution upon the 
sacred, guarded hoard. 


The nobility was vaguely conscious that it had outlived many of the functions 
that had been its reasons for being. Its proudest element, the nobility of the 
sword (noblesse d’épée), had served as the military guard, economic director, 
and judiciary head of the agricultural communities; but much of these services 
had been superseded by the centralization of power and administration under 
Richelieu and Louis XIV; many of the seigneurs now lived at the court and 
neglected their domains; and their rich raiment, fine manners, and general 
amiability° seemed, in 1789, insufficient reason for owning a fourth of the soil 
and exacting feudal dues. 

The more ancient families among them called themselves /a noblesse de race, 
tracing their origin to the Germanic Franks who had conquered and renamed 
Gaul in the fifth century; in 1789 Camille Desmoulins would turn this boast 
against them as alien invaders when he called for revolution as a long-delayed 
racial revenge. Actually some ninety-five percent of the French nobility were 
increasingly bourgeois and Celtic, having mated their lands and titles to the new 
wealth and agile brains of the middle class. 

A rising portion of the aristocracy—the noblesse de robe, or nobility of the 
gown—consisted of some four thousand families whose heads had been 
appointed to judicial or administrative posts that automatically endowed their 
holders with nobility. As most such posts had been sold by the king or his 
ministers to raise revenue for the state, many of the purchasers felt warranted in 
regaining their outlay by a genial susceptibility to bribes;®“venality in office” 
was “unusually widespread in France,”” and was one of a hundred complaints 
against the dying regime. Some of these titles to office and rank were hereditary, 
and as their holders multiplied, especially in the parlements, or law courts, of the 
various districts, their pride and power grew to the point where in 1787 the 
Parlement of Paris claimed the right to veto the decrees of the king. In terms of 
time the Revolution began near the top. 


In Qu’est-ce que le Tiers état?-—a pamphlet published in January, 1789—the 
Abbé Emmanuel-Joseph Sieyés asked and answered three questions: What is the 
Third Estate? Everything. What has it been till now? Nothing. What does it want 
to be? Something,’ or, in Chamfort’s emendation, tout—everything. It was 
nearly everything. It included the bourgeoisie, or middle class, with its 100,000 
families? and its many layers—bankers, brokers, manufacturers, merchants, 
managers, lawyers, physicians, scientists, teachers, artists, authors, journalists, 
the press (the fourth “estate,” or power); and the menu peuple, “little people” 
(sometimes called “the people”), consisting of the proletariat and tradesmen of 
the towns, the transport workers on land or sea, and the peasantry. 


The upper middle classes held and managed a rising and spreading force: the 
power of mobile money and other capital in aggressive, expansive competition 
with the power of static land or a declining creed. They speculated on the stock 
exchanges of Paris, London, and Amsterdam, and, in Necker’s estimate, 
controlled half the money of Europe.!° They financed the French government 
with loans, and threatened to overthrow it if their loans and charges were not 
met. They owned or managed the rapidly developing mining and metallurgical 
industry of northern France, the textile industry of Lyons, Troyes, Abbeville, 
Lille, and Rouen, the iron and salt works of Lorraine, the soap factories of 
Marseilles, the tanneries of Paris. They managed the capitalist industry that was 
replacing the craft shops and guilds of the past; they welcomed the doctrine of 
the Physiocrats!! that free enterprise would be more stimulating and productive 
than the traditional regulation of industry and trade by the state. They financed 
and organized the transformation of raw materials into finished goods, and 
transported these from producer to consumer, making a profit at both ends. They 
benefited from thirty thousand miles of the best roads in Europe, but they 
denounced the obstructive tolls that were charged on the roads and canals of 
France, and the different weights and measures jealously maintained by 
individual provinces. They controlled the commerce that was_ enriching 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, and Nantes; they formed great stock companies like the 
Compagnie des Indes and the Compagnie des Eaux; they widened the market 
from the town to the world; and through such trade they developed for France an 
overseas empire second only to England’s. They felt that they, not the nobility, 
were the creators of France’s growing wealth, and they determined to share 
equally with nobles and clergy in governmental favors and appointments, in 
status before the law and at the royal courts, in access to all the privileges and 
graces of French society. When Manon Roland, refined and accomplished but 
bourgeoise, was invited to visit a titled lady, and was asked to eat with the 
servants there instead of sitting at table with the noble guests, she raised a cry of 
protest that went to the hearts of the middle class.12 Such resentments and 
aspirations were in their thoughts when they joined in the revolutionary motto, 
“Liberty, equality, and fraternity”; they did not mean it downward as well as 
upward, but it served its purpose until it could be revised. Meanwhile the 
bourgeoisie became the most powerful of the forces that were making for 
revolution. 

It was they who filled the theaters and applauded Beaumarchais’ satires of the 
aristocracy. It was they, even more than the nobility, who joined the Freemason 
lodges to work for freedom of life and thought; they who read Voltaire and 
relished his erosive wit, and agreed with Gibbon that all religions are equally 


false for the philosopher and equally useful for the statesman. They secretly 
admired the materialism of d’Holbach and Helvétius; it might not be quite just to 
the mysteries of life and mind, but it was a handy weapon against a Church that 
controlled most of the minds, and half the wealth, of France. They agreed with 
Diderot that nearly everything in the existing regime was absurd—though they 
smiled at his longing for Tahiti. They did not take to Rousseau, who smelled of 
socialism and reeked with certainty; but they, more than any other section of 
French society, felt and spread the influence of literature and philosophy. 

Generally the philosophes were moderate in their politics. They accepted 
monarchy, and did not resent royal gifts; they looked to “enlightened despots” 
like Frederick II of Prussia, Joseph II of Austria, even Catherine II of Russia, 
rather than to the illiterate and emotional masses, as engineers of reform. They 
put their trust in reason, though they knew its limits and malleability. They broke 
down the censorship of thought by Church and state, and opened and broadened 
a million minds; they prepared for the triumphs of science in the nineteenth 
century, even—with Lavoisier, Laplace, and Lamarck—amid the turmoil of 
revolution and war. 

Rousseau disassociated himself from the philosophes. He respected reason, 
but gave high place to sentiment and an inspiring, comforting faith; his 
“Savoyard Vicar’s Profession of Faith” provided a religious stance to 
Robespierre, and his insistence upon a uniform national creed allowed the 
Committee of Public Safety to make political heresy—at least in wartime—a 
capital crime. The Jacobins of the Revolution accepted the doctrine of The 
Social Contract: that man is by nature good, and becomes bad by being 
subjected to corrupt institutions and unjust laws; that men are born free and 
become slaves in an artificial civilization. When in power the Revolutionary 
leaders adopted Rousseau’s idea that the citizen, by receiving the protection of 
the state, implicitly pledges obedience to it. Wrote Mallet du Pan: “I heard Marat 
in 1788 read and comment on The Social Contract in the public streets, to the 
applause of an enthusiastic auditory.”!5 Rousseau’s sovereignty of the people 
became, in the Revolution, the sovereignty of the state, then of the Committee of 
Public Safety, then of one man. 

The “people,” in the terminology of the Revolution, meant the peasants and 
the town workers. Even in the towns the factory employees were a minority of 
the population; the picture there was not a succession of factories but rather a 
humming medley of butchers, bakers, brewers, grocers, cooks, peddlers, barbers, 
shopkeepers, innkeepers, vintners, carpenters, masons, house painters, glass 
workers, plasterers, tilers, shoemakers, dressmakers, dyers, cleaners, tailors, 
blacksmiths, servants, cabinetmakers, saddlers, wheelwrights, goldsmiths, 


cutlers, weavers, tanners, printers, booksellers, prostitutes, and thieves. These 
workers wore ankle-length pantaloons rather than the knee breeches (culottes) 
and stockings of the upper classes; so they were named “sansculottes,” and as 
such they played a dramatic part in the Revolution. The influx of gold and silver 
from the New World, and the repeated issuance of paper money, raised prices 
everywhere in Europe; in France, between 1741 and 1789, they rose 65 percent, 
while wages rose 22 percent.!4 In Lyons 30,000 persons were on relief in 1787; 
in Paris 100,000 families were listed as indigent in 1791. Labor unions for 
economic action were forbidden; so were strikes, but they were frequent. As the 
Revolution neared, the workers were in an increasingly despondent and 
rebellious mood. Give them guns and a leader, and they would take the Bastille, 
invade the Tuileries, and depose the King. 

The peasants of France, in 1789, were presumably better off than a century 
before, when La Bruyere, exaggerating to point a theme, had mistaken them for 
beasts.15 They were better off than the other peasants of Continental Europe, 
possibly excepting those of northern Italy. About a third of the tilled land was 
held by peasant proprietors; a third was farmed out by noble, ecclesiastical, or 
bourgeois owners to tenants or sharecroppers; the rest was worked by hired 
hands under supervision by the owner or his steward. More and more of the 
owners—themselves harassed by rising costs and keener competition—were 
enclosing, for tillage or pasturage, “common lands” on which the peasants had 
formerly been free to graze their cattle or gather wood. 

All but a few “allodial” (obligation-free) peasant holders were subject to 
feudal dues. They were bound by contract charter to give the seigneur—the lord 
of the manor—several days of unpaid labor every year (the corvée) to aid him in 
farming his land and repairing his roads; and they paid him a toll whenever they 
used those roads. They owed him a moderate quitrent annually in produce or 
cash. If they sold their holding he was entitled to 10 or 15 percent of the 
purchase price.!© They paid him if they fished in his waters or pastured their 
animals on his field. They owed him a fee every time they used his mill, his 
bake-house, his wine-or oil-press. As these fees were fixed by the charters, and 
lost value through inflation, the owner felt warranted in extracting them with 
increasing rigor as prices rose.17 

To support the Church that blessed his crops, formed his children to 
obedience and belief, and dignified his life with sacraments, the peasant 
contributed to it annually a tithe—usually less than a tenth—of his produce. 
Heavier than tithe or feudal dues were the taxes laid upon him by the state: a poll 
or head tax (capitation), the vingtiéme or twentieth of his yearly income, a sales 
tax (aide) on his every purchase of gold or silver ware, metal products, alcohol, 


paper, starch ..., and the gabelle, which required him to buy in each year a 
prescribed amount of salt from the government at a price fixed by the 
government. As the nobility and the clergy found legal or illegal ways of 
avoiding many of these taxes—and as, in wartime levies, well-to-do youths 
could buy substitutes to die in their place—the main burden of support for state 
and Church, in war and peace, fell upon the peasantry. 

These taxes, tithes, and feudal dues could be borne when harvests were good, 
but they brought misery when, through war damages or the weather’s whims, the 
harvest turned bad, and a year’s exhausting toil seemed spent in vain. Then 
many peasant owners sold their land or their labor, or both, to luckier gamblers 
with the soil. 

The year 1788 was marked by merciless “acts of God.” A severe drought 
stunted crops; a hailstorm, raging from Normandy to Champagne, devastated 
180 miles of usually fertile terrain; the winter (1788-89) was the severest in 
eighty years; fruit trees perished by the thousands. The spring of 1789 loosed 
disastrous floods; the summer brought famine to almost every province. State, 
church, and private charity strove to get food to the starving; only a few 
individuals died of hunger, but millions came close to the end of their resources. 
Caen, Rouen, Orléans, Nancy, Lyons, saw rival groups fighting like animals for 
corm; Marseilles saw 8,000 famished people at its gates threatening to invade and 
pillage the city; in Paris the working-class district of St.-Antoine had 30,000 
paupers to be cared for.!® Meanwhile a trade-easing treaty with Great Britain 
(1786) had deluged France with industrial products down-pricing native goods 
and throwing thousands of French laborers out of work—25,000 in Lyons, 
46,000 in Amiens, 80,000 in Paris.19 In March, 1789, peasants refused to pay 
taxes, adding to fears of national bankruptcy. 

Arthur Young, traveling in the French provinces in July, 1789, met a peasant 
woman who complained of the taxes and feudal dues that kept her always at the 
edge of destitution. But, she added, she had learned that “something was to be 
done by some great folks for such poor ones, ... for the taxes and the dues are 
crushing us.”2° They had heard that Louis XVI was a good man, eager to reform 
abuses and protect the poor. They looked hopefully to Versailles, and prayed for 
the long life of the King. 


I. THE GOVERNMENT 


He was a good man, but hardly a good king. He had not expected to rule, but 
the early death of his father (1765) made him dauphin, and the tardy death of his 
grandfather Louis XV (1774) made him, at the age of twenty, master of France. 


He had no desire to govern men; he had a knack with tools, and was an excellent 
locksmith. He preferred hunting to ruling; he counted that day lost in which he 
had not shot a stag; between 1774 and 1789 he ran down 1,274 of them, and 
killed 189,251 game; yet he was always unwilling to order the death of a man; 
and perhaps he lost his throne because he bade his Swiss Guards to hold their 
fire on August 10, 1792. Returning from his hunts he ate to the steadily 
increasing capacity of his stomach. He became fat but strong, with the gentle 
strength of a giant who fears to crush with his embrace. Marie Antoinette judged 
her husband well: “The King is not a coward; he possesses abundance of passive 
courage, but he is overwhelmed by an awkward shyness and mistrust of 
himself.... He is afraid to command.... He lived like a child, and always ill at 
ease, under the eyes of Louis XV, until the age of twenty-one. This constraint 
confirmed his timidity.”2! 

His love for his Queen was part of his undoing. She was beautiful and stately, 
she graced his court with her charm and gaiety, and she forgave his tardiness in 
consummating their marriage. The tightness of his foreskin made coitus 
unbearably painful to him; he tried again and again, for seven years, shunning 
the simple operation that would have solved his problem; then, in 1777, the 
Queen’s brother Joseph II of Austria persuaded him to submit to the knife, and 
soon all was well. Perhaps it was a sense of guilt at so often arousing and then 
failing his mate that made him too tolerant of her gambling at cards, her 
extravagant wardrobe, her frequent trips to Paris for opera that bored him, her 
Platonic or Sapphic friendship with Count von Fersen or the Princesse de 
Lamballe. He amused his courtiers, and shamed his ancestors, by being visibly 
devoted to his wife. He gave her costly jewels, but she and France wanted a 
child. When children came she proved to be a good mother, suffering with their 
ailments and moderating nearly all her faults except her pride (she had never 
been less than part of royalty) and her repeated intervention in affairs of state. 
Here she had some excuses, for Louis could seldom choose or keep a course, and 
often waited for the Queen to make up his mind; some courtiers wished he had 
her quick judgment and readiness to command. 

The King did all he could to meet the crises laid upon him by the weather, the 
famine, the bread riots, the revolt against taxes, the demands of the nobility and 
the Parlement, the expenses of the court and the administration, and the growing 
deficit in the Treasury. For two years (1774—76) he allowed Turgot to apply the 
Physiocratic theory that freedom of enterprise and competition, and the 
unhindered dictatorship of the market—of supply and demand—over the wages 
of labor and the prices of goods, would enliven the French economy and bring 
added revenue to the state. The people of Paris, accustomed to think of the 


government as their sole protection against greedy manipulators of the market, 
opposed Turgot’s measures, rioted, and rejoiced at his fall. 

After some months of hesitation and chaos, the King called Jacques Necker, a 
Swiss Protestant financier domiciled in Paris, to be director of the Treasury 
(1777-81). Under this alien and heretical leadership Louis undertook a brave 
program of minor reforms. He allowed the formation of elected local and 
provincial assemblies to serve as the voice of their constituents in bridging the 
gap between the people and the government. He shocked the nobles by 
denouncing the corvée, and by declaring, in a public statement (1780), “The 
taxes of the poorest part of our subjects [have] increased, in proportion, much 
more than all the rest”; and he expressed his “hopes that rich people will not 
think themselves wronged when they will have to meet the charges which long 
since they should have shared with others.”22 He freed the last of the serfs on his 
own lands, but resisted Necker’s urging to require a like measure from the 
nobility and the clergy. He established pawnshops to lend money to the poor at 
three percent. He forbade the use of torture in the examination of witnesses or 
criminals. He proposed to abolish the dungeons at Vincennes and to raze the 
Bastille as items in a program of prison reform. Despite his piety and orthodoxy 
he allowed a considerable degree of religious liberty to Protestants and Jews. He 
refused to punish free thought, and allowed the ruthless pamphleteers of Paris to 
lampoon him as a cuckold, his wife as a harlot, and his children as bastards. He 
forbade his government to spy into the private correspondence of the citizens. 

With the enthusiastic support of Beaumarchais and the philosophes, and over 
the objections of Necker (who predicted that such a venture would complete the 
bankruptcy of France), Louis sent material and financial aid, amounting to § 
240,000,000, to the American colonies in their struggle for independence; it was 
a French fleet, and the battalions of Lafayette and Rochambeau, that helped 
Washington to bottle up Cornwallis in Yorktown, compelling him to surrender 
and so bring the war to a close. But democratic ideas swept across the Atlantic 
into France, the Treasury stumbled under its new debts, Necker was dismissed 
(1781), and the bourgeois bondholders clamored for financial control of the 
government. 

Meanwhile the Parlement of Paris pressed its claim to check the monarchy 
through a veto power over the decrees of the King; and Louis-Philippe-Joseph, 
Duc d’Orléans—his cousin through direct descent from a younger brother of 
Louis XIV—almost openly schemed to capture the throne. Through Choderlos 
de Laclos and other agents he scattered money and promises among politicians, 
pamphleteers, orators, and prostitutes. He threw open to his followers the 
facilities, court, and gardens of his Palais-Royal; cafés, wineshops, bookstores 


and gambling clubs sprang up to accommodate the crowd that gathered there day 
and night; the news from Versailles was brought there speedily by special 
couriers; pamphlets were born there every hour; speeches resounded from 
platforms, tables, and chairs; plots were laid for the deposition of the King. 

Harassed to desperation, Louis recalled Necker to the Ministry of Finance 
(1788). On Necker’s urging, and as a last and perilous resort that might save or 
overthrow his throne, he issued, on August 8, 1788, a call to the communities of 
France to elect and send to Versailles their leading nobles, clerics, and 
commoners to form (as had last been done in 1614) a States-or Estates-General 
that would give him advice and support in meeting the problems of the realm. 

There were some remarkable features about this historic call to the country by 
a government that for almost two centuries had apparently thought of the 
commonalty as merely food providers, taxpayers, and a periodic tribute to Mars. 
First the King, again at Necker’s urging, and over nobiliar protests, announced 
that the Third Estate should have as many deputies and votes, in the coming 
assembly, as the two other estates combined. Second, the election was to be by 
the nearest approach yet made in France to universal adult suffrage: any male 
aged twenty-seven or more, who had paid in the past year any state tax however 
small, was eligible to vote for the local assemblies that would choose the 
deputies to represent the region in Paris. Third, the King added to his call a 
request to all electoral assemblies to submit to him cahiers, or reports, that 
would specify the problems and needs of each class in each district, with 
recommendations for remedies and reforms. Never before, in the memory of 
Frenchmen, had any of their kings asked advice of his people. 

Of the 615 cahiers taken to the King by the delegates, 545 survive. Nearly all 
of them express their loyalty to him, and even their affection for him as clearly a 
man of goodwill; but nearly all propose that he share his problems and powers 
with an elected assembly that would make up with him a constitutional 
monarchy. None mentioned the divine right of kings. All demanded trial by jury, 
privacy of the mails, moderation of taxes, and reform of the law. The cahiers of 
the nobility stipulated that in the coming States-General each of the orders 
should sit and vote separately, and no measure should become law unless 
approved by all three estates. The cahiers of the clergy called for an end to 
religious toleration, and for full and exclusive control of education by the 
Church. The cahiers of the Third Estate reflected, with diverse emphasis, the 
demands of the peasants for a reduction of taxes, abolition of serfdom and feudal 
dues, universalization of free education, the protection of farms from injury by 
the hunts and animals of the seigneurs; and the hopes of the middle class for 
careers open to talent regardless of birth, for an end to transport tolls, for the 


extension of taxes to the nobility and the clergy; some proposed that the King 
should wipe out the fiscal deficit by confiscating and selling ecclesiastical 
property. The first stages of the Revolution were already outlined in these 
cahiers. 

In this humble call of a king to his citizens there was a noticeable deviation 
from impartiality. Whereas outside Paris any man who had paid a tax was 
eligible to vote, in Paris only those could vote who had paid a poll tax of six 
livres or more. Perhaps the King and his advisers hesitated to leave to the 
500,000 sansculottes the selection of men to represent in the States-General the 
best intelligence of the capital; the democratic problem of quality versus 
quantity, of getting brains by counting noses, appeared here on the eve of the 
Revolution that was, in 1793, to declare for democracy. So the sansculottes were 
left out of the legitimate drama, and were led to feel that only through the violent 
force of their number could they express their aliquot part of the general will. 
They would be heard from, they would be avenged. In 1789 they would take the 
Bastille; in 1792 they would dethrone the King; in 1793 they would be the 
government of France. 
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CHAPTER II 
The National Assembly 
May 4, 1789—September 30, 1791 


I. THE STATES-GENERAL 


On May 4 the 621 deputies of the Third Estate, dressed in bourgeois black, 
followed by 285 nobles under plumed hats and in cloth of lace and gold, then by 
308 of the clergy—their prelates distinguished by velvet robes—then by the 
King’s ministers, and his family, then by Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, all 
accompanied by troops and inspired by banners and bands, marched to their 
designated meeting place, the Hotel des Menus Plaisirs (Hall of Minor 
Diversions), a short distance from the royal palace at Versailles. A proud and 
happy crowd flanked the procession; some wept with joy and hope,! seeing in 
that apparent union of the rival orders a promise of concord and justice under a 
benevolent king. 

Louis addressed the united delegates with a confession of near-bankruptcy, 
which he attributed to a “costly but honorable war”; he asked them to devise and 
sanction new means of raising revenue. Necker followed with three hours of 
statistics, which made even revolution dull. On the next day the unity faded; the 
clergy met in an adjoining smaller hall, the nobles in another; each order, they 
felt, should deliberate and vote apart, as in that last States-General, 175 years 
ago; and no proposal should become law without receiving the consent of each 
order and the King. To let the individual votes of the congregated deputies 
decide the issues would be to surrender everything to the Third Estate; it was 
already evident that many of the poorer clergy would side with the commoners, 
and some nobles—Lafayette, Philippe d’Orléans, and the Duc de La 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt—entertained dangerously liberal sentiments. 

A long war of nerves ensued. The Third Estate could wait, for new taxes 
required their approval to get public acceptance, and the King was waiting 
anxiously for those taxes. Youth, vitality, eloquence, and determination were 
with the commoners. Honoré-Gabriel-Victor Riqueti, Comte de Mirabeau, 
brought them his experience and courage, the power of his mind and his voice; 


Pierre-Samuel du Pont de Nemours offered his knowledge of Physiocrat 
economics; Jean-Joseph Mounier and Antoine Barnave brought them legal 
knowledge and strategy; Jean Bailly, already famous as an astronomer, cooled 
with his calm judgment their excited deliberations; and Maximilien de 
Robespierre spoke with the persistent passion of a man who would not be silent 
until he had his way. 

Born in Arras in 1758, Robespierre had now only five years to live, but in 
most of these he would move near or at the center of events. His mother died 
when he was seven; his father disappeared into Germany; the four orphans were 
brought up by relatives. An earnest and avid student, Maximilien won a 
scholarship at the Collége Louis-le-Grand in Paris, took his degree in law, 
practiced at Arras, and acquired such repute for his advocacy of reforms that he 
was among those sent from the province of Artois to the States-General. 

He had no advantages of appearance to reinforce his oratory. He was only 
five feet three inches tall—his sole concession to brevity. His face was broad and 
flat, and pitted with smallpox; his eyes, weak and spectacled, were of a greenish 
blue that gave Carlyle some excuses for calling him “the sea-green Robespierre.” 
He spoke for democracy, and defended adult male suffrage, despite warnings 
that this might make the lowest common denominator the rule and standard of 
all. He lived as simply as a proletaire, but he did not imitate the trousered 
sansculottes; he dressed neatly in dark-blue tailcoat, knee breeches, and silk 
stockings; and he rarely left home before dressing and powdering his hair. He 
roomed with the carpenter Maurice Duplay in the Rue St.-Honoré; he dined at 
the family table, and managed on his deputy’s pay of eighteen francs a day. 
From that foot of earth he was soon to move most of Paris, later most of France. 
He talked too frequently of virtue, but he practiced it; stern and obdurate in 
public, in his private relations “he was generous, compassionate, and ever 
willing to serve”; so said Filippo Buonarrotti, who knew him well.2 He seemed 
quite immune to the charms of women; he spent his affection upon his younger 
brother Augustin and Saint-Just; but no one ever impugned his sexual morality. 
No gift of money could bribe him. When, in the Salon of 1791, an artist 
exhibited a portrait of him simply inscribed “The Incorruptible,”? no one seems 
to have challenged the term. He thought of virtue in Montesquieu’s sense, as the 
indispensable basis of a successful republic; without unpurchasable voters and 
officials democracy would be a sham. He believed, with Rousseau, that all men 
are by nature good, that the “general will” should be the law of the state, and that 
any persistent opponent of the general will might without qualm be condemned 
to death. He agreed with Rousseau that some form of religious belief was 


indispensable to peace of mind, to social order, and to the security and survival 
of the state. 

Not till near his end did he seem to doubt the full identity of his judgment 
with the popular will. His mind was weaker than his will; most of his ideas were 
borrowed from his reading, or from the catchwords that filled the revolutionary 
air; he died too young to have acquired sufficient experience of life, or 
knowledge of history, to check his abstract or popular conceptions with patient 
perception or impartial perspective. He suffered severely from our common 
failing—he could not get his ego out of the way of his eyes. The passion of his 
utterance convinced himself; he became dangerously certain and ludicrously 
vain. “That man,” said Mirabeau, “will go far; he believes all that he says.”4 He 
went to the guillotine. 

In the National Assembly, in its two and a half years, Robespierre made some 
five hundred speeches,° usually too long to be convincing, and too 
argumentative to be eloquent; but the masses of Paris, learning of their tenor, 
loved him for them. He opposed racial or religious discrimination, proposed 
emancipation of the blacks,® and became, till his final months, the tribune and 
defender of the people. He accepted the institution of private property, but 
wished to universalize small-scale ownership as an economic basis for a sturdy 
democracy. He called inequality of wealth “a necessary and incurable evil,”” 
rooted in the natural inequality of human ability. In this period he supported the 
retention of the monarchy, properly limited; an attempt to overthrow Louis XVI, 
he thought, would lead to such chaos and bloodshed as would end in a 
dictatorship more tyrannical than a king.® 

Nearly every deputy heard the young orator impatiently except Mirabeau, 
who respected the careful preparation and exposition of Robespierre’s 
arguments. Elsewhere? we have watched Mirabeau growing up painfully under a 
brilliant but brutal father, avidly absorbing every available influence of life in 
travel, adventure, and sin; seeing human frailty, injustice, poverty, and suffering 
in a dozen cities; imprisoned by the King at his father’s request, pillorying his 
enemies in vituperative pamphlets or passionate appeals; and at last, in a lusty 
and double triumph, elected to the States-General by the Third Estate of both 
Marseilles and Aix-en-Provence, and coming to Paris as already one of the most 
famous, colorful, and suspected men in a country where crisis was evoking 
genius as rarely in history before. All literate Paris welcomed him; heads 
appeared at windows to watch his carriage pass; women were excited by rumors 
of his amours, and were fascinated as well as repelled by the scars and 
distortions of his face. The deputies listened in thrall to his oratory, though they 
were suspicious of his class, his morals, his aims. They had heard that he lived 


beyond his means, drank beyond reason, and was not above selling his 
eloquence to mitigate his debts; but they knew that he berated his class in 
defense of commoners, they admired his courage, and doubted they would ever 
see such a volcano of energy again. 

There was more oratory in those hectic days, and more political maneuvering 
than the Hotel des Menus Plaisirs could house, and they overflowed in journals, 
pamphlets, placards, and clubs. Some delegates from Brittany formed the Club 
Breton; soon it opened its membership to other deputies, and to other wielders of 
tongue or pen; Sieyés, Robespierre, and Mirabeau made it a sounding board and 
testing place for their ideas and schemes; here was the first form of that powerful 
organization that would later be called the Jacobins. Freemason lodges were 
active, too, usually on the side of constitutional monarchy; but there is no 
evidence of a secret Freemason conspiracy. 10 

Perhaps it was in the Club Breton that Sieyés and others planned the strategy 
by which the nobles and the clergy were to be drawn into united action with the 
Third Estate. Sieyés reminded the commonalty that it comprised 24 million out 
of the 25 million souls in France; why should it longer hesitate to speak for 
France? On June 16 he proposed to the deputies in the Menus Plaisirs that they 
should send a final invitation to the other orders to join them, and that, if they 
refused, the delegates of the Third Estate should declare themselves the 
representatives of the French nation, and proceed to legislate. Mirabeau objected 
that the States-General had been summoned by the King, was legally subject to 
him, and could legally be dismissed at his will; for the first time he was shouted 
down. After a night of argument and physical combat the question was put to the 
vote: “Shall this meeting declare itself the National Assembly?” The count was 
490 for, 90 against. The delegates had pledged themselves to a constitutional 
government. Politically the Revolution had begun, June 17, 1789. 

Two days later the clerical order, separately assembled, voted 149 to 137 to 
merge with the Third Estate; the lower clergy was casting its lot with the 
commonalty that it knew and served. Shocked by this desertion, the hierarchy 
joined the nobility in an appeal to the King to prevent the union of the orders, if 
necessary by dismissing the Estates. Louis responded, on the evening of June 19, 
by ordering the Hotel des Menus Plaisirs to be closed at once to permit its 
preparation for seating the three orders at a “royal session” to be held on June 
22. When the deputies of the Third Estate appeared on the twentieth they found 
the doors locked. Believing that the King intended to dismiss them, they 
gathered in a nearby tennis court (Salle du Jeu de Paume); Mounier proposed to 
the 577 deputies gathered there that each should sign an oath “never to separate, 
and to meet wherever circumstances might require, until a constitution should be 


firmly established.” All but one of the delegates took this oath, in an historic 
scene that Jacques-Louis David would soon depict in one of the major paintings 
of that age. From that time the National Assembly was also the Constituent 
Assembly. 

Postponed for a day, the royal session opened on June 23. To the united 
gathering the King had an aide read, in his presence, a statement reflecting his 
conviction that without the protection of the nobility and the Church he would be 
reduced to political impotence. He rejected as illegal the claim of the Third 
Estate to be the nation. He agreed to end the corvee, lettres de cachet, internal 
traffic tolls, and all vestiges of serfdom in France; but he would veto any 
proposal that impaired “the ancient and constitutional rights ... of property, or 
the honorific privileges of the first two orders.” He promised equality of taxation 
if the higher orders consented. Matters concerning religion or the Church must 
receive the approval of the clergy. And he ended with a reassertion of absolute 
monarchy: 


If, by a fatality which I am far from anticipating, you were to abandon me in this great enterprise, I 
alone would provide for the welfare of my people. I alone should regard myself as their true 
representative.... Consider, gentlemen, that none of your projects can have the force of law without 
my special approbation.... I order you, gentlemen, to disperse at once, and to appear tomorrow 
morning each in the room set apart for his own order.1!1 


The King, most of the nobles, and a minority of the clergy left the hall. The 
Marquis de Brézé, grandmaster, announced the King’s will that the room should 
be cleared. Bailly, president of the Assembly, replied that the assembled nation 
could not accept such an order, and Mirabeau thundered to Brézé, “Go and tell 
those who sent you that we are here by the will of the people, and will leave our 
places only if compelled by armed force.”!2 It was not strictly true, since they 
had come by invitation of the King, but the delegates expressed their sense of the 
matter by crying out, “That is the will of the Assembly.” When troops of the 
Versailles Garde du Corps tried to enter the hall a group of liberal nobles, 
including Lafayette, barred the entrance with their drawn swords. The King, 
asked what should be done, said wearily, “Let them stay.” 

On June 25 the Duc d’Orléans led forty-seven nobles to join the Assembly; 
they were greeted with a delirium of joy, which was enthusiastically echoed in 
and around the Palais-Royal. Soldiers of the Garde Frangaise fraternized there 
with the revolutionary throng. On that same day the capital had its own peaceful 
revolution: the 407 men who had been chosen by the Paris sections to select the 
deputies for Paris met at the H6tel de Ville and appointed a new municipal 
council; the royal council, lacking military support, peaceably abdicated. On 


June 27 the King, yielding to Necker and circumstance, bade the upper orders to 
unite with the triumphant Assembly. The nobles went, but refused to take part in 
the voting, and soon many of them retired to their estates. 

On July 1 Louis summoned ten regiments, mostly German or Swiss, to come 
to his aid. By July 10 six thousand troops under Maréchal de Broglie had 
occupied Versailles, and ten thousand under Baron de Besenval had taken up 
positions around Paris. Amid turmoil and terror, the Assembly proceeded to 
consider the report that had been submitted on July 9 for a new constitution. 
Mirabeau begged the deputies to retain the King as a bulwark against social 
disorder and mob rule. He pictured Louis XVI as a man of good heart and 
generous intentions, occasionally confused by shortsighted counselors; and he 
asked, prophetically: 


Have these men studied, in the history of any people, how revolutions commence and how they are 
carried out? Have they observed by what a fatal chain of circumstances the wisest men are driven far 
beyond the limits of moderation, and by what terrible impulses an enraged people is precipitated into 
excesses at the very thought of which they would have shuddered?!3 


The delegates followed his advice, for they too felt groundswells emanating 
from the sidewalks of Paris. But instead of meeting a measured loyalty with 
substantial concessions to the Third Estate, Louis outraged radicals and liberals 
alike by dismissing Necker a second time (July 11), replacing him with the 
Queen’s uncompromising friend Baron de Breteuil, and (July 12) making the 
watrior de Broglie minister for war. The chips were down. 


I. THE BASTILLE 


On July 12 Camille Desmoulins, a Jesuit graduate, leaped upon a table 
outside the Café de Foy near the Palais-Royal, and denounced the dismissal of 
Necker and the summons of alien troops. “The Germans will enter Paris tonight 
to butcher the inhabitants,” he cried, and called upon his hearers to arm 
themselves. They did, for the new municipal council made little resistance when 
they broke in and commandeered the weapons housed in the Hotel de Ville. The 
armed rebels now paraded the streets, upholding busts of Necker and the Duc 
d’Orléans, and pluming their hats with cockades of green; when it became 
known that this was also the color of the uniforms worn by the servants and 
guard of the hated Comte d’Artois (younger brother of the King), the green 
cockade was displaced by one of red, white, and blue—the national colors. 

Fearing indiscriminate violence, destruction of property, and financial panic, 
the bankers closed the Bourse, and the middle classes formed their own militia, 


which became the nucleus of the Garde Nationale under Lafayette. Nevertheless 
some agents of the bourgeoisie, to protect the now securely middle-class 
Assembly, contributed to finance the popular resistance to an absolute 
monarchy, and the winning of the Garde Frangaise from royal to democratic 
sentiments.!4 On July 13 the crowd reformed; enlarged by recruits from the 
underworld and the slums, it invaded the Hotel des Invalides (Veterans’ 
Hospital), and seized 28,000 muskets and some cannon. Besenval, doubting that 
his troops would fire upon the people, kept them idle in the suburbs. The armed 
populace now controlled the capital. 

What should it do with its power? Many suggested an attempt upon the 
Bastille. That old fortress, on the east side of Paris, had been built, year by year 
since 1370, to incarcerate important victims of royal or noble ire, usually 
committed by lettres de cachet—secret orders of the king. Under Louis XVI 
very few prisoners were held there; only seven now remained; Louis himself had 
rarely issued a lettre de cachet, and in 1784 he had asked an architect to submit 
plans for the demolition of the gloomy bastion.!5 But the people did not know 
this; they thought of it as a dungeon holding the victims of a brutal despotism. 

Yet the rebels had apparently no intention of destroying it when, after a 
night’s rest, they converged upon it on that July 14 which was to become the 
national holiday of France. Their aim was to ask the governor of the prison to let 
them enter and appropriate the gunpowder and firearms reportedly accumulated 
behind those walls. They had till now found a little gunpowder, but without 
more their many muskets and few cannon would give them no protection if 
Besenval should bring in his troops against them. However, those walls—thirty 
feet thick, one hundred feet high, protected by towers concealing artillery, and 
surrounded by a moat eighty feet wide—counseled caution. Members of the new 
municipal council, joining the crowd, offered to seek a peaceable arrangement 
with the governor of the fort. 

He was Bernard-René Jordan, Marquis de Launay, a man, we are assured, of 
genteel education and amiable character.16 He received the deputation 
courteously. They proposed to guarantee the pacific behavior of the rebels if he 
would remove the cannon from their firing stations and order his 114 soldiers to 
hold their fire. He agreed, and entertained his visitors for lunch. Another 
committee received a similar pledge, but the besiegers cried out that they wanted 
ammunition, not words. 

While the two sides parleyed, some clever workmen climbed to the controls 
and lowered two drawbridges. The eager attackers rushed over these into the 
courtyard; de Launay ordered them to return; they refused; his soldiers fired 
upon them. The invaders were getting the worst of it when the Garde Francaise 


brought up five cannon and began to demolish the walls. Under this cover the 
crowd poured into the prison, and fought a hand-to-hand battle with the soldiers; 
ninety-eight of the attackers were killed, and one of the defenders, but the crowd 
increased in number and fury. De Launay offered to surrender if his men were 
allowed to march out safely with their arms. The crowd leaders refused. He 
yielded. The victors killed six more soldiers, freed the seven prisoners, seized 
ammunition and weapons, took de Launay captive, and marched in triumph to 
the Hotel de Ville. On the way some of the crowd, infuriated by the casualties it 
had suffered, beat the bewildered aristocrat to death, cut off his head, and raised 
it on a pike. Jacques de Flesselles, a merchant provost who had misled the 
electors as to the whereabouts of arms, was cut down on the Place de Greve, and 
his severed head was added to the parade. 

On July 15 the electors of the section assemblies made Bailly mayor of Paris, 
and chose Lafayette to head a new National Guard, and the happy sansculottes 
began to demolish the Bastille stone by stone. The King, shocked and frightened, 
went to the Assembly and announced that he had dismissed the troops that had 
invested Versailles and Paris. On July 16 a conference of nobles advised him to 
leave under the protection of the departing regiments, and to seek asylum in 
some provincial capital or foreign court. Marie Antoinette warmly supported this 
proposal, and collected her jewels and other portable treasures for the journey. !7 
Instead, on the seventeenth, Louis recalled Necker, to the delight of both the 
financial community and the populace. On the eighteenth the King traveled to 
Paris, visited the Hotel de Ville, and signified his acceptance of the new council 
and regime by affixing to his hat the red-white-and-blue cockade of the 
Revolution. Returning to Versailles, he embraced his wife, his sister, and his 
children, and told them, “Happily no [more] blood has been shed, and I swear 
that never shall a drop of French blood be spilled by my order.”!8 His younger 
brother the Comte d’ Artois, taking his wife and mistress with him,!9 led the first 
group of émigrés out of France. 


III. ENTER MARAT: 1789 


The capture of the Bastille was not merely a symbolic act and a blow against 
absolutism; it saved the Assembly from subordination to the King’s army at 
Versailles, and it saved the new government of Paris from domination by the 
environing troops. Quite unintentionally it preserved the bourgeois Revolution; 
but it gave the people of the capital arms and ammunition, permitting further 
developments of proletarian power. 


It gave fresh courage and more readers to the journals that further excited the 
Parisians. The Gazette de France, the Mercure de France, and the Journal de 
Paris were old established newspapers, and kept an even keel; now appeared 
Loustalot’s Les Révolutions de Paris (July 17, 1789), Brissot’s Le Patriote 
francais (July 28), Marat’s L’Ami du peuple (September 12), Desmoulins’ 
Révolutions de France (November 28) ... Add to these a dozen pamphlets born 
each day, rioting in the freedom of the press, raising new idols, shattering old 
reputations. We can imagine their contents by noting the descent of the word 
libel from their name libelles—little books. 

Jean-Paul Marat was the most radical, reckless, ruthless, and powerful of the 
new scribes. Born in Neuchatel, Switzerland, May 24, 1743, of a Swiss mother 
and a Sardinian father, he never ceased to worship another native expatriate— 
Rousseau. He studied medicine in Bordeaux and Paris, and practiced it with 
moderate success in London (1765-77). The stories that were later told of the 
crimes and absurdities he committed there were probably concoctions by his 
enemies in the journalistic license of the times.29 He received an honorary 
degree from the University of St. Andrews—which, however, as Johnson put it, 
was “growing richer by degrees.”2! Marat wrote in English and published in 
London (1774) The Chains of Slavery, a fiery denunciation of European 
governments as conspiracies of kings, lords, and clergy to hoodwink the people 
and keep them in subjection. He returned to France in 1777, served as 
veterinarian in the stables of the Comte d’ Artois, and rose to be physician to the 
Count’s Garde du Corps. He earned some reputation as a lung and eye specialist. 
He published treatises on electricity, light, optics, and fire; some of these were 
translated into German; Marat thought they entitled him to membership in the 
Académie des Sciences, but his attack on Newton made him suspect to the 
Academicians. 

He was a man of intense pride, hampered by a succession of ailments that 
made him irritable to the point of violent passion. His skin erupted with an 
unmanageable dermatitis, from which he found temporary relief by sitting and 
writing in a warm bath.22 His head was too massive for his five feet of height, 
and one eye was higher than the other; understandably he courted solitude. 
Doctors bled him frequently to ease his pains; in quieter intervals he bled others. 
He worked with the intensity of a consuming ambition. “I allot only two of the 
twenty-four hours to sleep.... I have not had fifteen minutes’ play in over three 
years.”23 In 1793, perhaps from too much indoor life, his lungs became affected, 
and he felt, unknown to Charlotte Corday, that he had not long to live. 

His character suffered from his ailments. His compensatory vanity, his fits of 
temper, his delusions of grandeur, his furious denunciations of Necker, 


Lafayette, and Lavoisier, his mad calls for mob violence, overlaid a fund of 
courage, industry, and dedication. The success of his journal was due not merely 
to the exciting exaggerations of his style but still more to his fervent, 
unremitting, unbribable support of the voteless proletaires. 

Nevertheless he did not overrate the intelligence of the people. He saw chaos 
rising, and added to it; but, at least for the time being, he counseled not 
democracy but a dictatorship subject to recall, revolt, or assassination, as in 
Rome’s republican days. He suggested that he himself would make a good 
dictator.24 At times he thought that the government should be managed by men 
of property, as having the largest stake in the public weal.25 He viewed the 
concentration of wealth as natural, but he proposed to offset it by preaching the 
immorality of luxury and the divine right of hunger and need. “Nothing 
superfluous can belong to us legitimately as long as others lack necessities.... 
Most ecclesiastical wealth should be distributed among the poor, and free public 
schools should be established everywhere.”26 “Society owes to those among its 
members who have no property, and whose labor scarcely suffices for their 
support, an assured subsistence, the wherewithal to feed, lodge, and clothe 
themselves suitably, provision for attendance in sickness and old age, and for 
bringing up children. Those who wallow in wealth must supply the wants of 
those who lack the necessaries of life”; otherwise the poor have the right to take 
by force whatever they need.27 

Most members of the successive assemblies distrusted and feared Marat, but 
the sansculottes among whom he lived forgave his faults for his philosophy, and 
risked themselves to hide him when he was sought by the police. He must have 
had some lovable qualities, for his common-law wife stayed with him devotedly 
to his end. 


IV. RENUNCIATION: AUGUST 4-5, 1789 


“This country,” wrote Gouverneur Morris from France on July 31, 1789, “is 
at present as near to anarchy as society can approach without dissolution.”28 
Merchants controlling the market turned shortages of grain to their profit by 
raising the price; barges carrying food to the towns were attacked and pillaged 
en route; disorder and insecurity disrupted transportation. Paris was running riot 
with criminals. The countryside was so subject to marauding robbers that in 
several provinces the peasants armed themselves in their “Great Fear” of these 
lawless hordes; in six months 400,000 guns were acquired by the alarmed 
citizens. When the Great Fear subsided, the peasants decided to use their 
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weapons against tax collectors, monopolists, and feudal lords. Armed with 
muskets, pitchforks, and scythes, they attacked the chateaux, demanded to be 
shown the charters or title deeds that allegedly sanctioned the seignorial rights 
and dues; if shown them, they burned them; if resisted, they burned the chateau; 
in several instances the owner was killed on the spot. This procedure, beginning 
in July, 1789, spread till it reached every part of France. In some places the 
insurgents carried placards claiming that the King had delegated to them full 
powers in their districts.29 Often the destruction was indiscriminate in its fury; so 
the peasants on the lands of the Abbey of Murbach burned its library, carried off 
its plate and linen, uncorked its wine casks, drank what they could, and let the 
remainder flow down the drain. In eight communes the inhabitants invaded the 
monasteries, carried off the title deeds, and explained to the monks that the 
clergy were now subject to the people. “In Franche-Comté,” said a report to the 
National Assembly, “nearly forty chateaux and seignorial mansions have been 
pillaged or burned; in Langres three out of five; in the Dauphiné twenty-seven; 
in the Viennois district all the monasteries; ... countless assassinations of lords 
or rich bourgeois.”29 Town officials who tried to stop these “Jacqueries” were 
deposed; some were beheaded. Aristocrats abandoned their homes and sought 
safety elsewhere, but almost everywhere they encountered the same 
“spontaneous anarchy.” A second wave of emigration began. 

On the night of August 4, 1789, a deputy reported to the Assembly at 
Versailles: “Letters from all the provinces indicate that property of all kinds is a 
prey to the most criminal violence; on all sides chateaux are being burned, 
convents destroyed, and farms abandoned to pillage. The taxes, the feudal dues 
are extinct, the laws are without force, and the magistrates without authority.”>! 
The remaining nobles perceived that the revolution, which they had hoped to 
confine to Paris and to quiet with minor concessions, was now national, and that 
feudal dues could no longer be maintained. The Vicomte de Noailles proposed 
that “all feudal dues shall be redeemable ... for a money payment or commuted 
at a fair valuation.... Seignorial corvées, serfdom, and other forms of personal 
servitude shall be abolished without compensation”; and, ending class 
exemptions, “taxes shall be paid by every individual in the kingdom in 
proportion to his income.” 

Noailles was poor, and would suffer quite tolerably by these measures, but 
the Duc d’ Aiguillon, among the richest of the barons, seconded the proposal, and 
made a startling admission: “The people are at last trying to cast off a yoke 
which has weighed upon them for many centuries past; and we must confess that 
—though this insurrection must be condemned ... an excuse can be found for it 
in the vexations of which the people have been the victims.”32 This avowal 


moved the liberal nobles to enthusiastic support; they crowded one another in 
coming forward to relinquish their questioned privileges; and after hours of 
enthusiastic surrender, at two o’clock on the morning of August 5, the Assembly 
proclaimed the emancipation of the peasantry. Some cautious clauses were later 
added, requiring the peasants to pay, in periodic installments, a fee in 
redemption of certain dues; but resistance to these payments made their 
collection impracticable, and effected the real end of the feudal system. The 
signature of the King to the “great renunciation” was invited by Article XVI, 
which proclaimed him, thereby, the “Restorer of French Liberty.” 

The wave of humanitarian sentiment lasted long enough to produce an other 
historic document—a Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen 
(August 27, 1789). It was proposed by Lafayette, who was still warm with the 
impressions left upon him by the Declaration of Independence and the bills of 
rights proclaimed by several of the American states. The younger nobles in the 
Assembly could support the notion of equality because they had suffered from 
the hereditary privileges of the oldest son, and some, like Mirabeau, had borne 
arbitrary imprisonment. The bourgeois delegates resented aristocratic 
exclusiveness in society, and the noble monopoly of the higher posts in civil or 
military service. Almost all the delegates had read Rousseau on the general will, 
and accepted the doctrine of the philosopher that basic rights belonged to every 
human being by natural law. So there was little resistance to prefacing the new 
constitution with a declaration that seemed to complete the revolution. Some 
articles can bear repetition: 


Article 1. Men are born and remain free and equal in rights.... 

Article 2. The aim of all political association is the natural and imprescriptible rights of man. These 
rights are liberty, property, security, and resistance to oppression.... 

Article 4. Liberty consists in the freedom to do everything which injures no one else; hence the 
exercise of the natural rights of each man has no limits except those which assure to the other members 
of society the enjoyment of the same rights. These limits can be determined only by law.... 

Article 6. Law is the expression of the general will. Every citizen has a right to participate 
personally, or through his representative, in its formation.... All citizens, being equal in the eyes of the 
law, are equally eligible to all dignities and to all public positions and occupations, according to their 
abilities... 

Article 7. No person shall be accused, arrested, or imprisoned except in the cases, and according to 
the forms, prescribed by law.... 

Article 9. As all persons are held innocent until they have been declared guilty, if arrest shall be 
deemed indispensable, all harshness not essential to the securing of the prisoner’s person shall be 
severely repressed by law. 

Article 10. No one shall be disquieted on account of his opinions, including his religious views, 
provided their manifestation does not disturb the public order established by law. 

Article 11. The free communication of ideas and opinions is one of the most precious of the rights 
of man. Every citizen may, accordingly, speak, write, and print with freedom, but shall be responsible 


for such abuses of this freedom as shall be defined by law.... 

Article 17. Since property is an inviolable and sacred right, no one shall be deprived thereof except 
where public necessity, legally determined, shall clearly demand it, and then only on condition that the 
owner shall have been previously and equitably indemnified.34 


Even in this affirmation of democratic ideals some imperfections remained. 
Slavery was allowed to continue in the French Caribbean colonies until the 
Convention abolished it in 1794. The new constitution restricted the ballot, and 
eligibility to public office, to payers of a specified minimum of taxes. Civil 
rights were still withheld from actors, Protestants, and Jews. Louis XVI withheld 
his agreement to the declaration on the ground that it would stir up further unrest 
and disorder. It remained for the Parisian populace to force his consent. 


V. TO VERSAILLES: OCTOBER 5, 1789 


All through August and September there were riots in Paris. Bread was 
running short again; housewives fought for it at the bakeries. In one of these 
riots a baker and a municipal officer were slain by the angry populace. Marat 
called for a march upon the Assembly and the royal palace at Versailles: 


When public safety is in peril the people must take power out of the hands of those to whom it is 
entrusted.... Put that Austrian woman [the Queen] and her brother-in-law [Artois] in prison.... Seize 
the ministers and their clerks and put them in irons.... Make sure of the mayor [poor, amiable, 
stargazing Bailly] and his lieutenants; keep the general [Lafayette] in sight, and arrest his staff.... The 
heir to the throne has no right to a dinner while you want bread. Organize bodies of armed men. 
March to the National Assembly and demand food at once.... Demand that the nation’s poor have a 
future secured to them out of the national contribution. If you are refused join the army, take the land, 
as well as the gold, which the rascals who want to force you to come to terms by hunger have buried, 
and share it among you. Off with the heads of the ministers and their underlings. Now is the time!35 


Frightened by the journals and disorder in Paris, and by mass demonstrations 
in Versailles, Louis reverted to the advice of his ministers—that soldiers yet 
untouched by revolutionary ideas should be brought in to protect him, his family, 
and the court. Late in September he sent to Douai for the Flanders Regiment. It 
came, and on October 1 the King’s Garde du Corps welcomed it with a banquet 
in the opera house of the palace. When Louis and Marie Antoinette appeared, the 
troops, half drunk with wine and visible majesty, burst into wild applause. Soon 
they replaced the national tricolor emblems on their uniforms with cockades of 
the Queen’s colors—white and black; one report said that the discarded colors, 
now dear to the Revolution, were later trodden under dancing feet.26 (Mme. 
Campan, first lady of the chamber to the Queen, and an eyewitness, denied this 
detail.37) 


The story was enlarged as it traveled to Paris, and was accentuated by a report 
that an army was gathering near Metz with intent to march to Versailles and 
disperse the Assembly. Mirabeau and other deputies denounced this new 
military threat. Marat, Loustalot, and other journalists demanded that the people 
should compel both the royal family and the Assembly to move to Paris, where 
they could be under the watchful eye of the populace. On October 5 the market 
women of the city, who knew the food shortage at first hand, took the lead in 
forming a brigade to march on Versailles, ten miles away. As they proceeded 
they called upon men and women to join them; thousands did. It was not a tragic 
or somber procession; a lusty French humor seasoned it; “We will bring back the 
baker and the baker’s wife,” they cried, “and we shall have the pleasure of 
hearing Mirabeau.”38 

Arrived at Versailles under a heavy rain, they gathered in haphazard array, 
eight thousand strong, before the high gates and iron paling of the royal palace, 
and demanded access to the King. A delegation went to the Assembly and 
insisted that the deputies should find bread for the crowd. Mounier, then 
presiding, went with one of the delegation, pretty Louison Chabry, to see Louis. 
She was so choked with emotion on seeing him that she could only cry, “Pain,” 
and fell in a swoon. When she recovered Louis promised her to find bread for 
the wet and hungry multitude. On departing, she sought to kiss his hand, but he 
embraced her like a father. Meanwhile many attractive Parisiennes mingled with 
Flemish troops, and convinced them that gentlemen do not fire upon unarmed 
women; several soldiers took the famished sirens into their barracks and gave 
them food and warmth. At eleven o’clock that night Lafayette arrived with 
fifteen thousand of the National Guard. He was received by the King, and 
pledged him protection, but he joined Necker in advising him to accept the 
people’s demand that he and the Queen should come to live in Paris. Then, 
exhausted, he retired to the Hotel de Noailles. 

Early on the morning of October 6 the weary, angry crowd poured through a 
chance opening of the gate into the courtyard of the palace, and some armed men 
forced their way up the stairs to the apartment where the Queen was asleep. In 
her petticoat, and with the Dauphin in her arms, she fled to the King’s room. 
Palace guards resisted the invasion, and three of them were killed. Lafayette, 
tardy but helpful, quieted the tumult with assurances of accord. The King went 
out on the balcony, and promised to move to Paris. The crowd cried, “Vive le 
Roi!” but demanded that the Queen show herself. She did, and stood her ground 
when a man in the gathering aimed his musket at her; his weapon was beaten 
down by those near him. Lafayette joined Marie Antoinette and kissed her hand 


in sign of loyalty; the softened rebels vowed to love the Queen if she would 
come and live in the capital. 

As noon approached, a procession formed without precedent in history: in 
front the National Guard and the royal Garde du Corps; then a coach bearing the 
King, his sister Madame Elisabeth, the Queen, and her two children; then a long 
line of carts carrying sacks of flour; then the triumphant Parisians, some women 
perched on cannon, some men holding aloft on spikes the heads of slain palace 
guards; at Sevres they stopped to have these heads powdered and curled.2?9 The 
Queen doubted she would reach Paris alive, but that night she and the rest of the 
royal family slept in hastily prepared beds in the Tuileries, where French kings 
had slept before the Fronde rebellion had made the capital hateful to Louis XIV. 
A few days later the Assembly followed, and was housed in the theater of the 
same palace. 

Once again the populace of Paris had taken charge of the Revolution by 
forcing the King’s hand. Now, subject to his subjects, he accepted the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man as a fait accompli. A third wave of emigration 
began. 


VI. THE REVOLUTIONARY CONSTITUTION: 1790 


Freed from royal resistance, but uncomfortably aware of the surveillant city, 
the Assembly proceeded to write the constitution that would specify and legalize 
the achievements of the Revolution. 

First, should it retain the kingship? It did, and allowed it to be hereditary, for 
it feared that until the sentiments of legitimacy and loyalty could be transferred 
from the monarch to the nation, the mesmerizing aura of royalty would be 
necessary to social order; and the right of transmission would be a guard against 
wars of succession and such schemes as were then brewing in the Palais-Royal. 
But the powers of the king were to be strictly limited. The Assembly would vote 
him annually a “civil list” for his expenses; any further outlay would require 
application to the legislature. If he left the kingdom without the Assembly’s 
permission he could be deposed, as he would shortly see. He could choose and 
dismiss his ministers, but each minister would be required to submit a monthly 
statement of his disposal of the funds allotted to him, and he could at any time be 
arraigned before a high court. The king was to command the Army and the 
Navy, but he could not declare war, or sign a treaty, without the legislature’s 
prior consent. He should have the right to veto any legislation submitted to him; 
but if three successive legislatures passed the vetoed bill it was to become law. 


Should the legislature, so supreme, have two chambers, as in England and 
America? An upper chamber could be a check to hasty action, but it could also 
become a bastion of aristocracy or old age. The Assembly rejected it, and, as a 
further guard, declared an end to all hereditary privileges and titles except the 
king’s. The legislature was to be elected by “active citizens” only—male adult 
property holders paying in direct taxes an amount equal to the value of three 
days’ work; this included prosperous peasants but excluded hired labor, actors, 
and proletaires; these were classed as “passive citizens,” for they could easily be 
manipulated by their masters or their journalists to become tools of reaction or 
violence. On this arrangement 4,298,360 men (in a population of 25 million 
souls) enjoyed the franchise in the France of 1791; 3 million adult males were 
voteless. The bourgeois Assembly, fearful of the city populace, was certifying 
the bourgeois Revolution. 

For electoral and administrative purposes the constitution divided France into 
eighty-three départements, each of these into communes (43,360). For the first 
time France was to become a unified nation, without privileged provinces or 
internal tolls, and all with one system of measurements and laws. Penalties were 
fixed by law, and were no longer at the discretion of a judge. Torture, the pillory, 
and branding were abolished, but the death penalty was retained, to 
Robespierre’s present discontent and future convenience. Persons accused of 
crime could choose to be tried by a jury of “active citizens” chosen by lot; a 
minority of three votes out of twelve would suffice for acquittal. Civil cases 
were decided by judges. The old parlements, which had begotten a second 
aristocracy, were replaced by a new judiciary appointed by the electoral 
assemblies. A high court was chosen by lot from lower-court justices, two to a 
département. 

Two immense and related problems remained: how to avoid bankruptcy, and 
how to regulate the relations between Church and state. Taxes were failing to 
finance the government, and the Church held enviable wealth untaxed. It took 
the recently appointed bishop of Autun, Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand- 
Périgord, to propose (October 11, 1789) the solution: let the property of the 
Church be used for the payment of the national debt. 

Talleyrand is one of the doubly intriguing characters in history. He came of 
an old family distinguished for its military services, and he would probably have 
followed a similar career had he not permanently dislocated his foot by a fall at 
the age of four; he had to limp his way through life, but managed to surmount 
every obstacle. His parents resigned him to the Church. In the seminary he read 
Voltaire and Montesquieu, and maintained a mistress nearby. Apparently he was 
expelled (1775), but in that year (his twenty-first) he received from Louis XVI 


the Abbey of St.-Denis in Reims. He was ordained a priest in 1779, and on the 
next day became vicar general to his uncle the Archbishop of Reims. He 
continued to please highborn ladies; by one of them he had a son, who became 
an officer under Napoleon. In 1788 Talleyrand was appointed bishop of Autun 
over the protests of his pious mother, who knew that he was a man of little faith. 
Nevertheless he drew up for presentation to the States-General a program of 
reforms which so impressed his clergy that they made him their deputy.49 

Despite desperate opposition by its clerical members, the Assembly 
(November 2, 1789) voted, 508 to 346, to nationalize ecclesiastical property, 
then valued at three billion francs.4! It pledged the government to “provide in a 
fitting manner for the expenses of public worship, the maintenance of the 
ministers, and the relief of the poor.” On December 19 it empowered a Caisse de 
Extraordinaire to sell 400 million francs’ worth of “assignats’—notes 
assigning to the holder a right to a stated amount of ecclesiastical property, and 
bearing interest at five percent until a sale could be effected. With proceeds from 
these assignats the government paid off its more urgent debts, so assuring the 
support of the financial community for the new regime. But the buyers of the 
assignats found it difficult to make satisfactory purchases; they used them as 
currency; and as the state issued more and more of them, and inflation 
continued, they lost value except in the payment of taxes, where the Treasury 
was compelled to receive them at their face worth. So the Treasury again found 
itself with losses exceeding its income year after year. 

Having crossed the Rubicon, the Assembly (February 13, 1790) suppressed 
monasteries, allowing pensions to the dispossessed monks;42 nuns were left 
untouched, as performing valued services in education and charity. On July 12 a 
“Civil Constitution of the Clergy” was promulgated, regulating the priests as 
paid employees of the state, and recognizing Catholicism as the national 
religion. Protestants and Jews might worship freely in their private conventicles, 
but without support from the government. Catholic bishops were to be chosen by 
the electoral assemblies of the departments; and in this voting non-Catholic 
electors—Protestant, Jew, or agnostic—were free to participate.4° All priests, 
before receiving any stipend from the state, were required to pledge full 
obedience to the new constitution. Of the 134 bishops in France, 130 refused to 
take this oath; of the 70,000 parish priests, 46,000 refused.44 The great majority 
of the population sided with the nonjurors, and boycotted the services of the 
jurant priests. The rising conflict between the conservative Church, supported by 
the people, and the predominantly agnostic assemblies, supported by the upper 
middle class, became a main factor in the waning of the Revolution. Chiefly 


because of this unpopular legislation the King long refused to sign the new 
constitution. 

Others had reasons for rejecting it. Robespierre led a strong minority in 
protesting that the restriction of the franchise to property owners violated the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, and was a provocative insult to the Parisian 
proletaires who had repeatedly saved the Assembly from the armies of the King. 
The peasantry agreed with townspeople in resenting the abandonment of the 
governmental regulations that had in some measure protected producers and 
consumers from a “free market” manipulated by distributors. 

Nevertheless the Assembly felt, with some justice, that the constitution was a 
remarkable document, giving legal and definitive form to the triumphant 
Revolution. The middle-class deputies, now supreme, considered that the 
commonalty—of whom the majority were still illiterate—was not ready to share, 
in proportion to its numbers, in the deliberations and decisions of the 
government. Besides, now that the nobility had fled, was it not the turn of the 
bourgeoisie to direct a state increasingly dependent upon a wisely managed and 
energetically advancing economy? So the Assembly, regardless of the King’s 
hesitations, declared France a constitutional monarchy; and, on June 5, 1790, it 
invited the eighty-three departments to send their federated National Guards to 
join the people of Paris and the government of France on the Champ-de-Mars in 
celebrating—on the first anniversary of the taking of the Bastille—the 
fulfillment of the Revolution. As the invitation and the enthusiasm spread, thirty 
foreigners, led by a rich Dutchman known to history as “Anacharsis 
Cloots,”!entered the Assembly on June 19, and asked for the honor of French 
citizenship, and for admission to the Feast of the Federation as an “embassy of 
the human race.” It was so ordered. 

But the hilly Field of Mars had to be sculptured for the occasion: an area three 
thousand by one thousand feet had to be leveled and terraced to hold 300,000 
men, women, and children; and a central mound was to be raised for an altar at 
which King, princes, prelates, deputies, and commoners would mount and 
pledge their loyalty to the nation now legally reborn. And yet only fifteen days 
were left for the sculpturing. Who now can rival the fourteen pages4> in which 
Carlyle told how the people of Paris, male and female, young and old, came with 
picks and spades and wheelbarrows and song—‘“Ca ira!” (It Will Go!}— 
reshaped that vast terrain, and reared those terraces and that Autel de la Patrie? 
Which of us today would dare write with such brave blowing of rhetorical 
trumpets and prophetic ecstasy—especially if nearly half our manuscript had 
been burned by a hasty maid, and we had to gather and polish our scattered gems 


again? What a fire must have smoldered in that dour Scot to survive such a 
holocaust! 

So, in the week before the new holyday, soldiers from all of France traveled 
to Paris, and sometimes the Parisian National Guard marched out many miles to 
meet and escort them. On July 14, 1790, they all entered the Field of Mars in 
proud procession, fifty thousand strong,‘ their banners waving, their bands 
playing, their throats hoarse with their lusty songs, and 300,000 exalted Parisians 
joining in. Bishop Talleyrand-Périgord, not yet excommunicate, said Mass; two 
hundred prelates and priests mounted the altar and took the oath; the King 
pledged himself to obey the new laws to the best of his ability, and all the 
assemblage cried out, “Vive le Roil” When the cannon sounded a salute, 
thousands of Parisians who had not been able to attend raised a hand toward the 
Champ-de-Mars, and made their pledge. In nearly every town similar festivities 
were held, with wine and food shared in common, and Catholic and Protestant 
pastors embracing as if they were Christians. How could any Frenchman doubt 
that a glorious new age had dawned? 


VIL MIRABEAU PAYS HIS DEBTS: APRIL 2, 1791 


One man, at least, could doubt, and one woman. To Louis and his Queen the 
Tuileries seemed a glass house in which their every move was subject to silent 
approval or prolonged condemnation by the populace. On August 31, 1790, a 
Swiss regiment in the King’s service at Nancy mutinied over delayed pay and 
official tyranny. Some of the rebels were shot down by the National Guard; 
some were sent to the galleys; some were hanged. Hearing of this, a crowd of 
forty thousand Parisians converged threateningly upon the royal palace, 
denouncing Lafayette, blaming the King for the “Nancy massacre,” and 
demanding the resignation of his ministers. Necker quietly departed (September 
18, 1790) to live with his family at Coppet on Lake Geneva. Lafayette advised 
the King to pacify Paris by accepting the constitution.4”7 The Queen, however, 
suspected the general of planning to replace her as the power behind the throne, 
and so clearly expressed her antipathy that he left the court and resigned to 
Mirabeau the task of salvaging the monarchy.4® 

Mirabeau was willing. He had need of money to support his lavish way of 
life; he felt that a coalition of King and Assembly was the only alternative to rule 
by leaders of the mob; and he saw no contradiction in pursuing this policy and 
replenishing his funds. As far back as September 28, 1789, he had written to his 
friend La Marck!!: “All is lost. The King and Queen will be swept away, and you 


will see the populace triumphing over their helpless bodies.”49 And to the same 
friend, on October 7: “If you have any influence with the King or the Queen, 
persuade them that they and France are lost if the royal family does not leave 
Paris. I am busy with a plan for getting them away.”°° Louis rejected the plan, 
but he consented to finance Mirabeau’s defense of the monarchy. Early in May, 
1790, he agreed to pay the great adventurer’s debts, to allow him $1,000 a 
month, and to reward him with $192,000 if he succeeded in reconciling the 
Assembly with the King.5! In August the Queen gave him a private interview in 
her gardens at St. Cloud. So great was the aura of majesty that the dragon of 
rebellion trembled with devotion when he kissed her hand. To his intimates he 
spoke of her ecstatically: “You know not the Queen. Her force of mind is 
prodigious. She is a man for courage.”°2 

He considered himself “paid but not bought”; according to La Marck “he 
accepted payment for keeping his own opinions.”°3 He had no intention of 
defending absolutism; on the contrary, the statement which he submitted to the 
King’s ministers on December 23, 1790, was a program for reconciling public 
liberty with the royal authority: “To attack the Revolution would be to overshoot 
the mark, for the movement that makes a great people give itself better laws 
deserves support.... Both the spirit of the Revolution and many elements in its 
constitution must be accepted.... I regard all the effects of the Revolution ... as 
conquests so irrevocable that no upheaval, short of dismembering the realm, 
could destroy them.”54 

He labored with devotion and bribes to save the remnants of royal authority. 
The Assembly suspected his venality but respected his genius. On January 4, 
1791, it chose him its president for the usual term of two weeks. He astonished 
all by the order of his management and the impartiality of his decisions. He 
worked all day, ate and drank all evening, and wore himself out with women. On 
March 25 he entertained two dancers from the Opéra. The next morning he was 
seized with violent intestinal cramps. He attended the Assembly on the twenty- 
seventh, but returned to his rooms exhausted and trembling. The news of his 
illness spread through Paris; theaters were closed out of respect for him; his 
house was besieged by people asking about his condition; one youth came 
offering his blood for transfusion.°> Talleyrand told him: “It is not easy to reach 
you; half of Paris is permanently outside your door.”°© Mirabeau died after much 
suffering, April 2, 1791. 

On April 3 a delegation from the electors of Paris asked the Assembly to 
convert the Church of St.-Genevieve into a shrine and tomb for French heroes, 
and that this Panthéon (“of all the gods”), as it was soon to be called, should bear 
on its front the inscription “Aux grands hommes la Patrie reconnaissante” (To 
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its great men a grateful Fatherland). It was done, and Mirabeau was buried there 
on April 4 after what Michelet thought “the most extensive and popular funeral 
procession that had ever been in the world”;°” the historian estimated the crowd 
at between three and four hundred thousand—in the streets and the trees, at 
windows or on roofs; all of the Assembly except Pétion (who had secret 
evidence of Mirabeau’s receiving money from the King); all the Jacobin Club; 
twenty thousand National Guards; “One would have thought they were 
transferring the ashes of Voltaire—of one of those men who never die.”°? On 
August 10, 1792, proofs were found among the fallen King’s papers of payments 
to Mirabeau, and on September 22, 1794, the Convention ordered the tarnished 
hero’s remains removed from the Panthéon. 


VIII. TO VARENNES: JUNE 20, 1791 


The King, reluctant to surrender the nobility, the clergy, and the monarchy to 
total denudation of their ancient authority, and convinced that a people so 
individualistic and impetuous as the French would obey no rule, permit no 
restraints, not sanctioned and ingrained by time, clung hopefully to the vestigial 
powers still left him, and resisted the daily urging of nobles and the Queen that 
he should escape from Paris, perhaps from France, and return with an army, 
native or foreign, strong enough to reestablish him upon a reinvigorated throne. 
He signed (January 21, 1791) the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, but he felt 
that he was betraying the faith that had been his precious refuge against the 
disappointments of his life. He was profoundly shocked by the Assembly’s 
decision (May 30, 1791) to have the remains of Voltaire transferred to the 
Panthéon; it seemed intolerable to him that the arch-infidel of the century should 
be carried in triumph to lie with honors in what, only yesterday, had been a 
consecrated church. He gave his long-withheld consent to the Queen to prepare 
for a flight across the frontier. Her devoted friend, Count Axel von Fersen, raised 
money for the escape, and arranged the details; the King, certainly a gentleman, 
probably not a cuckold, thanked him fervently.°9 

All the world knows that story: how the King and Queen disguised as M. and 
Mme. Korff, with their children and attendants, left the Tuileries furtively at 
midnight of June 20—21, 1791, and rode all next day, in joy and fear, 150 miles, 
to Varennes, near the frontier of what is now Belgium (then the Austrian 
Netherlands); how they were stopped there and arrested by peasants armed with 
pitchforks and clubs and led by Jean-Baptiste Drouet, postmaster of Ste.- 
Menehould. He sent to the Assembly for instructions; soon Barnave and Pétion 


came with the answer: Bring your captives, unharmed, back to Paris. Now it was 
a three days’ drive, leisurely led by sixty thousand of the National Guard. On the 
way Barnave sat in the royal coach opposite the Queen; he had been trained in 
the surviving chivalry of the Old Regime; he felt the glamour of royal beauty in 
distress. He wondered what would be her fate, and that of the children she 
guarded. By the time they reached Paris he was her slave. 

Through his efforts and other cautious considerations, the Assembly rejected 
the cry of the sansculottes for immediate deposition. Who could tell what 
anarchy would ensue? Would the bourgeois Assembly, and all property, be at the 
mercy of the unfranchised Parisian populace? So the word went out that the 
King had not fled but had been abducted; he must be allowed to keep his head, at 
least for a while, and as much of his crown as the new laws had left him. The 
radical leaders protested; the clubs and the journals called for the people to 
assemble on the Field of Mars; on July 17, 1791, fifty thousand came, and six 
thousand signed a demand for the King’s abdication.£° The Assembly ordered 
Lafayette and the National Guard to disperse the rebels; these refused, and some 
of them stoned the Guard; the angry soldiers fired, killing fifty men and women; 
so ended the universal brotherhood that had been pledged there a year before. 
Marat, proscribed and hunted by the police, lived in dank cellars, and called for a 
new revolution. Lafayette, his popularity ended, returned to the front, and waited 
impatiently for a chance to escape from the mounting chaos of France. 

The King, grateful for a reprieve, went in subdued state to the Assembly on 
September 13, 1791, and formally signed his assent to the new constitution. 
Returning to his desolate palace and Queen, he broke down and wept, and 
begged her to forgive him for having brought her from her happiness in Vienna 
to the shame of this defeat, and the mounting terror of this imprisonment. 

As that month neared its end, the Assembly prepared to conclude its labors. 
Perhaps the deputies were tired, and felt that they had done enough for a 
lifetime. And indeed, from their standpoint, they had accomplished much. They 
had presided at the collapse of the feudal system; they had abolished hereditary 
privileges; they had rescued the people from monarchical absolutism and an idle, 
arrogant aristocracy; they had established equality before the law, and had ended 
imprisonment without trial. They had reorganized local and_ provincial 
administration. They had chastened the once independent and censorious Church 
by confiscating its wealth and declaring freedom of worship and thought; they 
had revenged Jean Calas and Voltaire. They had seen with pleasure the 
emigration of reactionary nobles, and had put the upper middle class in control 
of the state. And they had embodied these changes in a constitution to which 


they had won the consent of the King, and of the great majority of the 
population, as a promise of national unity and peace. 

The National and Constituent Assembly completed its record by arranging for 
the election of a Legislative Assembly to transform the constitution into specific 
laws, and to meet with deliberation the problems of the future. Robespierre, 
hoping that a fresh poll would bring a more representative personnel to power, 
persuaded his fellow deputies to disbar themselves from election to the new 
legislature. Then, on September 30, 1791, “the most memorable of all political 
assemblies”®! declared itself dissolved. 


I. Baron Jean-Baptiste du Val-de-Grdce received his nickname from a character in a then popular romance 
by the Abbé Barthélemy. 


II. Comte Auguste de La Marck (1753-1833), not the biologist Jean-Baptiste de Monet, Chevalier de 
Lamarck (1744-1829). 


CHAPTER III 


The Legislative Assembly 
October 1, 1791-September 20, 1792 


I. PERSONS OF THE DRAMA 


‘Tue elections for the second revolutionary congress were zealously monitored 
by the journalists and powerfully supervised by the clubs. Since censorship of 
the press had almost disappeared, the journalists had acquired new influence on 
public policy. Brissot, Loustalot, Marat, Desmoulins, Fréron, Laclos—each had 
a periodical for his tribune. Paris alone had 133 journals in 1790, and there were 
hundreds in the provinces. Nearly all of them followed a radical line. Mirabeau 
had told the King that if he wished to keep his throne or his head he must buy 
some popular journalists. “The old nobility,” said Napoleon, “would have 
survived if it had known enough to become master of printing materials.... The 
advent of cannon killed the feudal system; ink will kill the modern system.”! 

The clubs were almost as effective as the journals. The Breton Club, having 
followed King and Assembly to Paris, renamed itself Society of the Friends of 
the Constitution, and leased as a meeting place the refectory of a former Jacobin 
monastery near the Tuileries; later it expanded into the library, and even the 
chapel.? The Jacobins, as history came to call them, were at first all deputies, but 
they soon enriched their membership by admitting persons prominent in science, 
literature, politics, or business; here former deputies like Robespierre, self- 
debarred from the new Assembly, found another fulcrum of power. Dues were 
high, and until 1793 most of the members came from the middle class.3 

The Jacobin influence was multiplied by the organization of affiliated clubs in 
many of the communes of France, and their general acceptance of the parent 
club’s lead in doctrine and strategy. There were some 6,800 Jacobin clubs in 
1794, totaling half a million members.4 They formed an organized minority in a 
disorganized mass. When their policies were supported by the journals their 
influence was second only to that of the communes—which, through their 
municipal councils and constituent sections, controlled the local regiments of the 


National Guard. When all these forces were in harmony the Assembly had to do 
their bidding or face an unruly gallery, if not armed insurrection. 

An Englishman in Paris in 1791 reported that “clubs abound in every street.”® 
There were literary societies, sporting associations, Freemason lodges, 
workmen’s gatherings. Finding the Jacobins too expensive and bourgeois, some 
radical leaders formed in 1790 the “Society of the Friends of Man and the 
Citizen,” which the Parisians soon called the Cordeliers Club, because it met in 
the former monastery of the Cordelier (Franciscan) friars; this gave a platform to 
Marat, Hébert, Desmoulins, and Danton. Finding the Jacobins too radical, 
Lafayette, Bailly, Talleyrand, Lavoisier, André and Marie-Joseph de Chénier, 
and Du Pont de Nemours formed the “Society of 1789,” which began, in 1790, 
regular meetings in the Palais-Royal, to support the tottering monarchy. Another 
monarchical group, led by Antoine Barnave and Alexandre de Lameth, formed a 
club briefly known to history as the Feuillants, from their meeting in the convent 
of Cistercian monks so named. It was a sign of the rapid secularization of 
Parisian life that several abandoned monasteries were now centers of political 
agitation. 

The rival tempers of the clubs showed during the elections which slowly 
harvested, from June to September, 1791, the ballots for the new Assembly. The 
loyalists, softened to tolerance by education and comfort, relied on persuasion 
and bribery to garner votes; the Jacobins and the Cordeliers, hardened by the 
marketplace and the streets, seasoned bribery with force. Interpreting the law to 
the letter, they kept from the polls anyone who refused to take an oath of 
allegiance to the new constitution; so the great majority of practicing Catholics 
were automatically excluded. Crowds were organized to raid and disperse 
meetings of loyalists, as in Grenoble; in some cities, like Bordeaux, the 
municipal authorities forbade all club meetings except of the Jacobins; in one 
town the Jacobins and their followers burned a ballot box suspected of harboring 
a conservative majority.® 

Despite such democratic trimmings, the election sent to the Legislative 
Assembly a substantial minority dedicated to preserving the monarchy. These 
264 “Feuillants” occupied the right section of the hall, and thereby gave a name 
to conservatives everywhere. The 136 deputies who acknowledged themselves 
Jacobins or Cordeliers sat at the left on an elevated section called the Mountain; 
soon they were named Montagnards. In the center sat 355 delegates who refused 
to be labeled; they came to be called the Plain. Of the 755 total 400 were 
lawyers, as befitted a lawmaking body; now the lawyers succeeded the clergy in 
control of the nation. Nearly all the deputies were of the middle class; the 
Revolution was still a bourgeois feast. 


Until June 20, 1792, the most vigorous group in the legislature was that which 
later received the name of the department of the Gironde. They were not an 
organized party (nor were the Montagnards), but they were nearly all from 
regions of industrial or commercial activity—Caen, Nantes, Lyons, Limoges, 
Marseilles, Bordeaux. The inhabitants of these thriving centers were accustomed 
to considerable self-rule; they controlled much of the money, the commerce, the 
foreign trade of the realm; and Bordeaux, capital of the Gironde, proudly 
remembered having nurtured Montaigne and Montesquieu. Nearly all the leading 
Girondins were members of the Jacobin Club, and they agreed with most other 
Jacobins in opposing the monarchy and the Church; but they resented the rule of 
all France by Paris and its populace, and proposed instead a federal republic of 
largely self-governed provinces. 

Condorcet was their theorist, philosopher, specialist in education, finance, and 
utopia; we have long since paid our debt to him.'Their great orator was Pierre 
Vergniaud: born at Limoges of a businessman father; left a seminary, studied 
law, practiced at Bordeaux, and was sent thence to the Legislative Assembly, 
which repeatedly made him its president. Still more influential was Jacques- 
Pierre Brissot, native of Chartres, something of an adventurer, sampling 
occupations, climates, and moral codes in Europe and America, briefly 
imprisoned in the Bastille (1784), founder (1788) of the Société des Noirs Amis, 
and sturdy worker for the emancipation of slaves. Sent to the Assembly as a 
deputy from Paris, he took charge of foreign policy, and led the way into war. 
Condorcet introduced him and Vergniaud to Mme. de Staél; they became 
devoted attendants at her salon, and helped her lover, the Comte de Narbonne- 
Lara, to appointment as minister of war by Louis XVI.’ For a long time the 
Girondins were called Brissotins. 

History remembers better Jean-Marie Roland de La Platiére, chiefly because 
he married a brilliant woman who provided him with ideas and style, deceived 
him, celebrated his memory, and dignified her ascent to the guillotine with a 
famous and possibly legendary sentence. When Jeanne-Manon Phlipon, aged 
twenty-five, met Jean-Marie at Rouen in 1779, he was forty-five years old, 
incipiently bald, and somewhat worn out by business cares and philosophical 
rumination. He had a pleasant paternal smile, and preached a noble stoicism that 
enchanted Manon. She was already familiar with the ancient classics and heroes; 
she had read Plutarch at the age of eight, sometimes substituting him for the 
prayerbook when in church; “Plutarch prepared me to be a republican.”8 

She was a high-spirited child. “On two or three occasions when my father 
whipped me I bit the thigh across which he placed me,”9 and she never lost her 
bite. But also she read the lives of the saints, and prophetically longed for 


martyrdom; she felt the beauty and moving solemnity of Catholic ritual, and 
retained her respect for religion, and some vestiges of the Christian creed, even 
after relishing Voltaire, Diderot, d’Holbach, and d’Alembert. She did not take 
much to Rousseau; she was too tough for his sentiment. Instead she lost her heart 
to Brutus (either one), to both the Catos, and both the Gracchi; it was from them 
that she and the Girondins took political ideals. She read, too, the letters of Mme. 
de Sévigné, for she aspired to write perfect prose. 

She had suitors, but she was too conscious of her accomplishments to tolerate 
any ordinary lover. Perhaps, at twenty-five, she thought it best to compromise. 
She found in Roland “a strong mind, incorruptible honesty, knowledge, and 
taste.... His gravity made me consider him, as it were, without sex.”!0 After their 
marriage (1780) they lived in Lyons, which she described as “a city superbly 
built and situated, flourishing in commerce and manufactures, ... famed for 
riches of which even the Emperor Joseph was envious.”!! In February, 1791, 
Roland was sent to Paris to defend the business interests of Lyons before the 
committees of the Constituent Assembly. He attended meetings of the Jacobin 
Club, and developed a close friendship with Brissot. In 1791 he persuaded his 
wife to move with him to Paris. 

There she graduated from his secretary to his adviser; not only did she draw 
up his reports with an elegance that revealed her mind and hand, but she seems 
to have guided his political policy. On March 10, 1792, through the influence of 
Brissot, he was made minister of the interior to the King. Meanwhile Manon 
established a salon where Brissot, Pétion, Condorcet, Buzot and other Girondins 
regularly met to formulate their plans.12 She gave them food and counsel, and to 
Buzot her secret love; and she followed or preceded them bravely to death. 


Il. WAR: 1792 


It was a critical period for the Revolution. The émigrés, by 1791, had 
assembled twenty thousand troops at Coblenz, and were making headway with 
their appeals for help. Frederick William II of Prussia listened, for he thought he 
might use this opportunity to enlarge his realm along the Rhine. The Emperor 
Joseph II of the Holy Roman Empire might have gone to his sister’s aid, but his 
people too were in revolt, he was something of a revolutionist himself, and he 
was dying. His brother Leopold II, who succeeded him in 1790, was not inclined 
to war, but he issued with the King of Prussia a cautious “Declaration of 
Pillnitz” (August 27, 1791), inviting other rulers to join them in efforts to restore 


in France “a monarchical form of government which shall at once be in harmony 
with the rights of sovereigns, and promote the welfare of the French nation.” 

Strange to say, both the monarchists and the republicans favored war. The 
Queen had repeatedly urged her imperial brothers to come to her rescue; and the 
King had explicitly asked the rulers of Prussia, Russia, Spain, Sweden, and 
Austria-Hungary to collect an armed force to restore the royal power in France.!3 
On February 7, 1792, Austria and Prussia signed a military alliance against 
France; Austria was hungry for Flanders, Prussia for Alsace. On March 1 
Leopold I died, and was succeeded by his son Francis I, who itched for battle 
by proxy and for glory in person. In France Lafayette favored war in the hope 
that he would be commander in chief, and so be in a position to dictate to both 
the Assembly and the King. General Dumouriez, minister for foreign affairs, 
favored war in expectation that the Netherlands would welcome him as their 
liberation from Austria, and might reward him with a minor crown. Since there 
was as yet no talk of conscription, the peasantry and the proletariat accepted war 
as now a necessary evil because the unhindered return of the émigrés would 
restore and perhaps vengefully intensify the injustices of the Old Regime. The 
Girondins favored war because they expected Austria and Prussia to attack 
France, and counterattack was the best defense. Robespierre opposed the war on 
the ground that the proletariat would shed their blood for it, and the middle class 
would pocket any gains. Brissot outtalked him; “the time has come,” he cried, 
“for a new crusade, a crusade for universal freedom.”!4 On April 20, 1792, the 
Legislative Assembly, with only seven dissenting votes, declared war upon 
Austria only, hoping to divide the allies. So began the twenty-three years of the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. On April 26 Rouget de Lisle, at 
Strasbourg, composed “The Marseillaise.” 

But the Girondins had not calculated on the condition of the French Army. 
On the eastern front it numbered 100,000 men, opposing only 45,000 Austrian 
troops; but they were officered by men nurtured in the Old Regime. When 
General Dumouriez ordered these officers to lead their soldiers into action, they 
replied that their raw volunteers were not prepared, with either weapons or 
discipline, to face trained soldiery. When, nevertheless, the order to advance was 
repeated, several officers resigned, and three cavalry regiments went over to the 
enemy. Lafayette sent to the Austrian governor at Brussels an offer to lead his 
National Guard to Paris and restore the authority of the King if Austria would 
agree not to enter French territory. Nothing came of the proposal except 
Lafayette’s later impeachment (August 20, 1792), and his flight to the enemy. 

Matters reached a crisis when the Legislative Assembly sent to the 
predominantly Girondist ministry measures seeking the King’s signature for the 


establishment of a protective armed camp around Paris, and for the 
discontinuance of state stipends for nonjuring priests and nuns. The King, in a 
flurry of decision, not only refused to sign, but dismissed all the ministers except 
Dumouriez, who soon resigned to take command on the Belgian front. When the 
news of these vetoes circulated through Paris it was interpreted as a sign that 
Louis was expecting an army, French or alien, to reach Paris soon and put an end 
to the Revolution. Wild plans were made to evacuate the capital, and to form a 
new revolutionary army on the farther side of the Loire. The Girondist leaders 
spread among the sections a call for a mass demonstration before the Tuileries. 

So on June 20, 1792, an excited crowd of men and women—patriots, ruffians, 
adventurers, fervent followers of Robespierre, Brissot, or Marat—forced their 
way into the courtyard of the Tuileries, shouting demands and taunts, and 
insisting on seeing “Monsieur et Madame Véto.” The King ordered his guards to 
let a number of them in. Half a hundred came, brandishing their varied weapons. 
Louis took his stand behind a table, and heard their petition—to withdraw his 
vetoes. He answered that these were hardly the fit place and circumstances for 
considering such complex matters. For three hours he listened to arguments, 
pleas, and threats. One rebel shouted, “I demand the sanction of the decree 
against the priests; ... either the sanction or you shall die!” Another pointed his 
sword at Louis, who remained apparently unmoved. Someone offered him a red 
cap; he put it gaily on his head; the invaders shouted, “Vive la nation! Vive la 
liberté!” and finally “Vive le Roi!” The petitioners left, and reported that they 
had given the King a good scare; the crowd, dissatisfied but tired, melted back 
into the city. The decree against the nonjuring clergy was enforced despite the 
veto; but the Assembly, anxious to dissociate itself from the populace, gave the 
King an enthusiastic reception when, at its invitation, he came to accept its 
pledge of continued loyalty.15 

The radicals did not relish this ceremonious reconciliation of the bourgeoisie 
with the monarchy; they suspected the sincerity of the King, and resented the 
readiness of the Assembly to stop the Revolution now that the middle class had 
consolidated its economic and political gains. Robespierre and Marat were 
gradually turning the Jacobin Club from its bourgeois sentiments to wider 
popular sympathies. The proletariat in the industrial cities was moving toward 
cooperation with the workers of Paris. When the Assembly asked each of the 
departments to send a detachment of the Federation of National Guards to join in 
celebrating the third anniversary of the fall of the Bastille, these “Fédérés” were 
mostly chosen by the city communes, and favored radical policies. One 
particularly rebel regiment, 516 strong, set out from Marseilles on July 5, 
vowing to depose the King. On their march through France they sang the new 


song that Rouget de Lisle had composed, and from them it took the name that he 
had not intended—“The Marseillaise.”!! 

The Marseillese and several other delegations of Fédérés reached Paris after 
July 14, but were asked by the Commune of Paris to delay their return home; it 
might have need of them. The Commune—the central bureau of delegates from 
the forty-eight “sections” of the city—was now dominated by radical leaders, 
and was day by day, from its offices in the Hotel de Ville, replacing the 
municipal officials as the government of the capital. 

On July 28 the city was again shocked into fear and rage by learning of the 
manifesto issued by the Duke of Brunswick from Coblenz: 


Their Majesties the Emperor and the King of Prussia having intrusted to me the command of the 
united armies which they had collected on the frontiers of France, I desire to announce, to the 
inhabitants of that kingdom, the motives which have determined the policy of the two sovereigns, and 
the purposes which they have in view. 

After arbitrarily violating the rights of the German princes in Alsace Lorraine, disturbing and 
overthrowing good order and legitimate government in the interior of the realm, ... those who have 
usurped the reins of government have at last completed their work by declaring an unjust war on his 
Majesty the Emperor, and attacking his provinces in the Low Countries.... 

To those important interests should be added another matter of solicitude, ... namely, to put an end 
to the anarchy in the interior of France, to check the attacks upon the throne and the altar, to ... restore 
to the King the security and the liberty of which he is now deprived, and to place him in a position to 
exercise once more the legitimate authority which properly belongs to him. 

Convinced that the sane portion of the French nation abhors the excesses of the faction which 
dominates it, and that the majority of the people look forward with impatience to the time when they 
may declare themselves openly against the odious enterprises of their oppressors, his Majesty the 
Emperor and his Majesty the King of Prussia call upon them and invite them to return without delay to 
the path of reason, justice, and peace. In accordance with these views I ... declare: 

1. That ... the two allied courts entertain no other object than the welfare of France, and have no 
intention of enriching themselves by conquests.... 

7. The inhabitants of the towns and villages who may dare to defend themselves against the troops 
of their Imperial and Royal Majesties and fire upon them ... shall be punished immediately according 
to the most stringent laws of war, and their houses shall be ... destroyed.... 

8. The city of Paris and all its inhabitants shall be required to submit at once and without delay to 
the King.... Their Majesties declare ... that if the Chateau of the Tuileries is entered by force or 
attacked, if the least violence be offered to ... the King, the Queen, and the royal family, and if their 
safety and liberty be not immediately assured, they will inflict an ever memorable vengeance by 
delivering over the city of Paris to military execution and complete destruction.... 

It is for these reasons that I call upon and exhort, in the most urgent manner, all the inhabitants of 
the kingdom not to oppose the movements and operations of the troops which I command, but rather, 
on the contrary, to grant them everywhere a free passage, and to assist ... them with all good will.... 

Given at the headquarters at Coblenz, July 25, 1792. 


CHARLES WILLIAM FERDINAND, 
DUKE OF BRUNSWICK-LUNEBURG!6 
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That somber eighth paragraph (perhaps offered to the amiable Duke by 
vengeful émigrés!7) was a challenge to the Assembly, the Commune, and the 
people of Paris to abandon the Revolution or to resist the invaders by whatever 
means and at whatever cost. On July 29 Robespierre, addressing the Jacobin 
Club, demanded, as a defiance to Brunswick, the immediate overthrow of the 
monarchy, and the establishment of a republic with manhood suffrage for all. On 
July 30 the Marseillese Fédérés, still in Paris, joined other provincial 
detachments in pledging aid in deposing the King. On August 4 and the 
following days section after section of the city sent notice to the Assembly that it 
no longer acknowledged a king; and on August 6 a petition was presented to the 
deputies that Louis should be deposed. The Assembly took no action. On August 
9 Marat published an appeal to the people to invade the Tuileries, arrest the King 
and his family, and all promonarchical officials, as “traitors whom the nation ... 
ought first to sacrifice to the public welfare.”!® That night the Commune and the 
sections rang the tocsin calling for a massing of the people around the Tuileries 
the next morning. 

Some came as early as 3 A.M.; by seven o’clock twenty-five sections had sent 
their quotas of men armed with muskets, pikes, and swords; some came with 
cannon; eight hundred Fédérés joined in; soon the crowd numbered nine 
thousand. The palace was defended by nine hundred Swiss and two hundred 
other guards. Hoping to discourage violence, Louis led his family from the royal 
chambers into the palace theater, where the Assembly was in chaotic session; “I 
come here,” he said, “to prevent a great crime.”!9 The insurgents were allowed 
to enter the courtyard. At the foot of the stairs leading to the King’s bedroom the 
Swiss forbade further advance; the crowd pressed against them; the Swiss fired, 
killing a hundred or more men and women. The King sent orders to the Swiss to 
cease fire and withdraw; they did, but the crowd, led by the Marseillese, 
overwhelmed them; most of the Swiss were slain; many were arrested; fifty were 
taken to the Hotel de Ville, where they were put to death.2° The servants, 
including the kitchen staff, were slaughtered in a mad festival of blood. The 
Marseillese sang “The Marseillaise” to the accompaniment of the Queen’s 
harpsichord; a tired prostitute rested on the Queen’s bed. The furniture was 
bumed, the wine cellars were sacked and drained. In the nearby courts of the 
Carrousel the happy crowd set fire to nine hundred buildings, and shot at firemen 
who came to put out the flames.2! Some of the victors paraded with banners 
made from the red uniforms of the dead Swiss Guards—the first known instance 
of a red flag used as the symbol of revolution.22 

The Assembly tried to save the royal family, but the murder of several 
deputies by the invading crowd persuaded the remainder to surrender the royal 


refugees to the disposition of the Commune. It locked them under strict guard in 
the Temple, an old fortified monastery of the Knights Templar. Louis yielded 
without resistance, grieving over his now white-haired wife and his ailing son, 
and waiting patiently for the end. 


II. DANTON 


During these convulsive weeks the deputies of the Right had almost all 
ceased attendance at the Assembly; after August 10 only 285 remained of the 
original 745 members. This rump legislature now voted to replace the King and 
his advisers with a provisional Executive Council; an overwhelming vote chose 
Georges Danton to head the Council as minister of justice, Roland to be minister 
of the interior, Joseph Servan to be minister of war. The choice of Danton was in 
part an attempt to quiet the Parisians, with whom he was very popular; besides, 
he was at that time the ablest and strongest character in the revolutionary 
movement. 

He was thirty-three years old, and would die at thirty-five; revolution is a 
prerogative of youth. Born at Arcis-sur-Aube, in Champagne, he followed his 
father into law; he prospered as an attorney in Paris, but he chose to live in the 
same building with his friend Camille Desmoulins, in the Cordeliers working- 
class district; soon they became prominent in the Cordeliers Club. His lips and 
nose had been disfigured by a childhood accident, and his skin was potted with 
smallpox; but few remembered this when they confronted his tall figure and 
massive head, or felt the force of his perceptive and decisive thought, or heard 
his violent—often profane—speech rolling like thunder over a revolutionary 
assembly, a Jacobin club, or a proletarian crowd. 

His character was not as brutal or domineering as his face or his voice. He 
could be rude and apparently unfeeling in his judgment—as in approving the 
September Massacres—but he had some tenderness latent in him, and no venom; 
he was ready to give and quick to forgive. Oftentimes his aides were surprised to 
find him countermanding his own Draconian orders, or protecting victims of his 
severe instructions; soon he was to lose his life because he dared to suggest that 
the Terror had gone too far, and that a time for mercy had come. Unlike the 
sober Robespierre, he relished Rabelaisian humor, worldly pleasures, gambling, 
beautiful women. He made and borrowed money; bought a fine home in Arcis, 
and large parcels of church property. People wondered how he had come upon 
the necessary sums; many suspected him of having taken bribes to protect the 
King. The evidence against him is overwhelming;23 yet he committed himself to 
the most advanced measures of the Revolution, and seems never to have 


betrayed any of its vital interests. He took the King’s money and worked for the 
proletariat. Even so, he knew that a proletarian dictatorship is a contradiction in 
terms, and can be only a moment in political time. 

He had too much education to be a utopian. His library (to which he hoped 
soon to retire) included 571 volumes in French, seventy-two in English, fifty- 
two in Italian; he could read English and Italian well. He had ninety-one 
volumes of Voltaire, sixteen of Rousseau, all of Diderot’s Encyclopédie.24 He 
was an atheist, but he had some sympathy for the considerations that religion 
offered to the poor. Hear him in 1790, sounding like Musset a generation later:25 


For my part I admit I have known but one God—the God of all the world and of justice.... The 
man in the fields adds to this conception ... because his youth, his manhood, and his old age owe to 
the priest their little moments of happiness.... Leave him his illusions. Teach him if you will, ... but 
do not let the poor fear that they may lose the one thing that binds them to life.26 


As a leader he sacrificed everything to the end of preserving the Revolution 
from foreign attack and internal chaos. For these purposes he was willing to 
cooperate with anyone—with Robespierre, Marat, the King, the Girondins; but 
Robespierre envied him, Marat denounced him, the King distrusted him, the 
Girondins were alarmed by his face and his voice, and shivered under his scorn. 
None of them could make him out: he organized war and negotiated for peace; 
he roared like a lion and talked of mercy; he fought for the Revolution and 
helped some royalists to escape from France.27 

As minister of justice he labored to unite all revolutionary ranks in throwing 
back the invaders. He took responsibility for the uprising of the populace on 
August 10; the war needed the support of those wild spirits; they would make 
ardent soldiers. But he discouraged the premature attempts to support 
revolutions against foreign kings; this would unite all monarchs in hostility to 
France. He fought against the proposal of the Girondins to withdraw the 
government and the Assembly behind the Loire; such a retreat would shatter the 
morale of the people. The time had gone for discussion; it had come for action, 
for building new armies and fortifying them with spirit and confidence. On 
September 2, 1792, in a passionate speech, he uttered a phrase that roused 
France and rang through a tumultuous century. The Prussian-Austrian forces had 
entered France and were winning victory after victory. Paris hovered between 
resolute response and a demoralizing fear. Danton, speaking for the Executive 
Council, went before the Assembly to rouse them and the nation to courage and 
action: 


It is a satisfaction for the minister of a free state to announce to them that their country is saved. All 
are stirred, all are enthusiastic, all burn to enter the contest.... One part of our people will guard our 
frontiers, another will dig and arm the entrenchments, the third, with pikes, will defend the interior of 
our cities.... We ask that anyone refusing to give personal service, or to furnish arms, shall meet the 
punishment of death.... 

The tocsin we shall sound is not the alarm signal of danger; it orders the charge on the enemies of 
France. To conquer we have to dare, to dare again, always to dare—and France is saved! [De l’audace, 
encore de I’audace, toujours l’audace—et la France est sauvée! ] 


It was a powerful historic speech, but on that same day the most tragic 
episode of the Revolution began. 


IV. THE MASSACRE: SEPTEMBER 2-6, 1792 


The emotional fever that came to its peak on September 2 took some remote 
sources of its heat from the swelling conflict between religion and the state, and 
the effort to make worship of the state a substitute for religion. The Constituent 
Assembly had accepted Catholicism as the official religion, and had undertaken 
to pay the priests as salaried employees of the state. But the dominant radicals in 
the Paris Commune saw no reason why the government should finance the 
propagation of what it looked upon as an Oriental myth so long allied with 
feudalism and monarchy. These views found acceptance in the clubs, and finally 
in the Legislative Assembly. The result was a series of measures that made the 
enmity of Church and state a recurrent threat to the Revolution. 

A few hours after the dethronement of the King the Commune sent to the 
sections a list of priests suspected of antirevolutionary sentiments and aims; as 
many of these as could be apprehended were sent to various prisons, where they 
soon played a leading part in the massacres. On August 11 the Assembly ended 
all control of education by the Church. On August 12 the Commune forbade the 
public wearing of religious vestments. On August 18 the Assembly renewed a 
nationwide decree to the same effect, and suppressed all surviving religious 
orders. On August 28 it called for the deportation of all priests who had not 
sworn allegiance to the Civil Constitution of the Clergy; they were given a 
fortnight in which to leave France; some 25,000 priests fled to other lands, and 
reinforced there the propaganda of the émigrés. Since the clergy had heretofore 
kept parish registers of births, marriages, and deaths, the Assembly had to 
transfer this function to lay authorities. As most of the population insisted on 
solemnizing these events with sacraments, the attempt to discard the ancient 
ceremonies widened the breach between the piety of the people and the 
secularism of the state.28 The Commune, the Jacobins, the Girondins, and the 


Montagnards all concurred in hoping that devotion to the young republic would 
become the religion of the people; that Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity would 
replace God, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and that the furtherance of the new 
Trinity could be made the overriding aim of social order and the final test of 
morality. 

The official opening of the new republic was deferred to September 22, first 
day of the new year. Meanwhile some eager futurists petitioned the Assembly 
that, as a gesture toward the universal democracy of their dreams, “the title of 
French citizen should be granted to all foreign philosophers who have with 
courage upheld the cause of liberty and have deserved well of humanity.” On 
August 26 the Assembly responded by conferring French citizenship upon 
Joseph Priestley, Jeremy Bentham, William Wilberforce, Anacharsis Cloots, 
Johann Pestalozzi, Thaddeus Kosciusko, Friedrich Schiller, George Washington, 
Thomas Paine, James Madison, and Alexander Hamilton.29 Alexander von 
Humboldt came to France, he said, “to breathe the air of liberty, and to assist at 
the obloquies of despotism.”2° The new religion seemed to be spreading its 
branches so soon after taking root. 

On September 2 it put on its Sunday clothes, and expressed its devotion in 
diverse ways. Young and middle-aged men gathered at recruiting points to 
volunteer for service in the Army. Women lovingly sewed warm garments for 
them, and grimly prepared bandages for prospective wounds. Men, women, and 
children came to their section centers to offer weapons, jewelry, money for the 
war. Mothers adopted children dependent upon soldiers or nurses who were 
leaving for the front. Some men went to the prisons to kill priests and other 
enemies of the new faith. 


Ever since the Duke of Brunswick’s manifesto (July 25, 1792) the 
revolutionary leaders had acted as men tend to act when their lives are 
threatened. On August 11 the public commissioners at the Hotel de Ville sent a 
strange note to Antoine Santerre, then in military command of the sections: “We 
are informed that a plan is being formed for going round the prisons of Paris and 
carrying off all the prisoners, in order to execute prompt justice upon them. We 
beg you to extend your supervision to those of the Chatelet, the Conciergerie, 
and La Force”—three main centers of detention in Paris.31 We do not know how 
Santerre interpreted this message. On August 14 the Assembly appointed an 
“extraordinary tribunal” to try all enemies of the Revolution; but the sentences 
there decreed fell far short of satisfying Marat. In his Ami du Peuple of August 
19 he told his readers: “The wisest and best course to pursue is to go armed to 
the Abbaye [another prison], drag out the traitors, especially the Swiss officers 


[of the royal guard] and their accomplices, and put them to the sword. What folly 
it is to give them a trial!”32 Moved with this enthusiasm, the Commune made 
Marat its official editor, assigned him a place in its assembly room, and added 
him to its Comité de Surveillance.°3 

If the populace heard Marat, and obeyed him to the best of their ability, it was 
because they too were in a fury and tremor of hate and fear. On August 19 the 
Prussians had crossed the frontiers, led by King Frederick William IT and the 
Duke of Brunswick, and accompanied by a small force of émigrés vowing 
vengeance upon all revolutionists. On August 23 the invaders captured the 
Fortress of Longwy, allegedly through connivance by its aristocratic officers; by 
September 2 they had reached Verdun, and a premature report reached Paris that 
morning that this supposedly impregnable bastion had fallen (it fell that 
afternoon); now the road to Paris was open to the enemy, for no French army 
was on that route to stop them. The capital seemed at their mercy; the Duke of 
Brunswick expected soon to dine in Paris.°4 

Meanwhile revolution against the Revolution had broken out in far separate 
regions of France—the Vendée and Dauphiné; and Paris itself harbored 
thousands of people who sympathized with the fallen King. Since September I a 
pamphlet had been circulating which warned that a plot existed to free the 
prisoners and lead them in a massacre of all revolutionists.25 The Assembly and 
the Commune were calling upon all able-bodied men to join the army that would 
march out to meet the advancing enemy; how could these men leave their 
women and children to the mercy of such an outpouring of royalists, priests, and 
habitual criminals from the prisons of Paris? Some sections voted a resolution 
that all priests and suspected persons should be put to death before the departure 
of the volunteers.36 

About 2 P.M. Sunday, September 2, six carriages bearing nonjuring priests 
approached the Abbaye jail. A crowd hooted them; a man leaped upon the step 
of one carriage; a priest struck him with a cane; the crowd, cursing and 
multiplying, attacked the prisoners as they alighted at the gate; their guards 
joined in the attack upon them; all thirty were slain. Exalted by the sight of blood 
and the safe ecstasy of anonymous killing, the crowd rushed over to the 
Carmelite Convent and killed the priests who had been incarcerated there. In the 
evening, after a rest, the crowd, now enlarged by criminals and ruffians, and by 
lusty Fédérés troops from Marseilles, Avignon, and Brittany, returned to the 
Abbaye, forced all its prisoners to march out, sat in a rapid informal judgment 
upon them, and delivered the great majority of them—any Swiss or priest, or 
monarchist, or ex-servant of the King or Queen—to a gauntlet of men who 
dispatched them with swords, knives, pikes, and clubs. 


At first the executioners were exemplary; there was no thievery—the 
valuables taken from the victims were transmitted to the Communal authorities; 
later the tired laborers kept such trophies as their due. Each received, for a day’s 
work, six francs, three meals, and all the wine he wanted. Some showed signs of 
tenderness; they congratulated those exonerated, and escorted the distinguished 
among them to their homes.37 Some were especially ferocious; they prolonged 
the sufferings of the condemned for the keener amusement of spectators; and one 
enthusiast, after withdrawing his sword from General Laleu’s breast, inserted his 
hand into the wound, tore out the heart, and put it to his mouth as if to eat it3®—a 
custom once popular in savage days. Each killer, when tired, took a rest, drank, 
and soon resumed his labors, until all the prisoners in the Abbaye had passed 
through the street-side court to liberty or death. 

On September 3 the judges and the executioners moved toward other prisons 
—La Force and the Conciergerie; there, with fresh workers and new victims, the 
holocaust went on. Here was a famous lady, the Princesse de Lamballe, once 
very rich and very beautiful, beloved of Marie Antoinette; she had shared in 
plots to save the royal family; now, forty-three years old, she was beheaded and 
mutilated; her heart was snatched out of her body, and was eaten by a fervent 
republican;39 her head was borne on a pike and paraded beneath a window of the 
Queen’s cell at the Temple.4° 

On September 4 the slaughter moved to the prisons of Tour St.-Bernard, St.- 
Firmin, the Chatelet, the Salpétriére; there, in the case of young women, rape 
replaced murder. Among the inmates at Bicétre, an insane asylum, were forty- 
three youths, from seventeen to nineteen years of age, most of them placed there 
by their parents for treatment; all were slain.4! 

For two days more the massacre continued in Paris, until its victims totaled 
between 1,24742 and 1,368.43 The people were divided in judgment on the event: 
Catholics and royalists were horrified, but revolutionists argued that the violent 
response was warranted by the threats of Brunswick and the exigencies of war. 
Pétion, the new mayor of Paris, received the executioners as hard-working 
patriots, and refreshed them with drink.44 The Legislative Assembly sent some 
members to the Abbaye scene to recommend due process of law; they returned 
to report that the massacre could not be stopped; finally the Assembly leaders— 
Girondins as well as Montagnards—agreed that the safest attitude was one of 
approval.4° The Commune sent representatives to share in the task of the 
extempore judges. Billaud-Varenne, deputy attorney for the Commune, joined 
the scene at the Abbaye, and congratulated the killers: “Fellow citizens, you are 
immolating your enemies; you are performing your duty.”46 Marat proudly took 
credit for the entire operation. At her trial a year later Charlotte Corday, asked 


why she had killed Marat, answered, “Because it was he who caused the 
massacres of September.” Challenged for proof, she replied, “I can give you no 
proof; it is the opinion of all France.”4” 

When Danton was asked to stop the slaughter he shrugged his shoulders; “it 
would be impossible,” he argued; and “why,” he asked, “should I disturb myself 
about those royalists and priests, who were only waiting the approach of 
foreigners to massacre us? ... We must put our enemies in fear.”48 Secretly he 
withdrew from the prisons more than one of his friends, and even some of his 
personal enemies.49 When a fellow member of the Executive Council protested 
against the killings Danton told him, “Sit down. It was necessary.”°9 And to a 
youth who had asked, “How can you help calling it horrible?” he answered, 
“You are too young to understand these matters.... A river of blood had to flow 
between the Parisians and the émigrés.”°! The Parisians, he thought, were now 
pledged to the Revolution. And those volunteers who were leaving to meet the 
invaders knew now that they could expect no mercy if they surrendered. They 
would in every sense be fighting for their lives. 


September 2 was also the day on which the Legislative Assembly, feeling that 
the turn of events had made a ruin of the constitution which it had been chosen 
to implement, voted to call a national election for a Convention that would draw 
up a fresh constitution suited to the new condition of France and the rising 
demands of the war. And since peasants, proletaires, and bourgeois alike were 
being called to defend a country called theirs, it seemed intolerable that any of 
these, taxpayers or not, should be kept from the ballot box. So Robespierre won 
his first major victory: the Convention in which he was to be a major figure was 
chosen by manhood suffrage. 

On September 20 the Legislative Assembly ended its last session, not 
knowing that on that day, at a village called Valmy, between Verdun and Paris, a 
French army under Dumouriez and Francois-Christophe Kellermann had met the 
professional troops of Prussia and Austria under the Duke of Brunswick, and had 
fought them to a draw—in effect a victory, since after the battle the King of 
Prussia ordered his battered regiments to retreat—abandoning Verdun and 
Longwy—from French territory. Frederick William II could not afford to be 
bothered with distant France now that he was competing with his neighbors 
Russia and Austria to see which would take the biggest bite in partitioning 
Poland; moreover, his soldiers were suffering disgracefully from diarrhea 
inflicted by the grapes of Champagne.°2 

It was at that battle that Goethe, present on the staff of the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, made (we are told) a famous remark: “From today and from this place 


begins a new epoch in the history of the world.”°3 


I. Rousseau and Revolution, 894-97. 


Il. “The Marseillaise” was accepted by the Convention as the national anthem on July 14, 1795. It was 
rejected by Napoleon and Louis XVIII, was restored in 1830, banned by Napoleon III, and finally adopted 
in 1879. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Convention 


September 21, 1792—October 26, 1795 


I. THE NEW REPUBLIC 


‘Tue election to this third assembly, which was to see both the culmination and 
the decline of the Revolution, was even more subtly managed by the Jacobins 
than that of 1791. The process was carefully indirect: the voters chose electors, 
who met in electoral committee and chose the deputies to represent their district 
in the Convention. Both elections were by voice vote and in public; at each stage 
the voter risked injury if he offended the local leaders.! In the cities 
conservatives refused to vote; “the number of abstentions was enormous”; of 7 
million persons qualified to vote, 6.3 million stayed away.3 In Paris the voting 
began on September 2, and continued for several days while, at the prison gates, 
massacres sent out hints how to vote and survive. In many districts pious 
Catholics refrained from voting; hence the strongly royalist Vendée elected nine 
deputies of whom six would vote for the execution of the King.4 In Paris the 
electoral assembly met in the Jacobin Club, with the result that all twenty-four of 
the deputies chosen to represent the capital were convinced republicans and 
supporters of the Commune: Danton, Robespierre, Marat, Desmoulins, Billaud- 
Varenne, Collot d’Herbois, Fréron, David (the painter).... In the provinces the 
Girondins did some rigging of their own; so Brissot, Roland, Condorcet, Pétion, 
Gaudet, Barbaroux, and Buzot earned the right to serve and die. Among the 
foreigners elected were Priestley, Cloots, and Paine. The Duc d’Orléans, 
renamed Citizen Philippe Fgalité, was chosen to represent a radical section of 
Paris. 

When the Convention convened in the Tuileries on September 21, 1792, it 
had 750 members. All but two were of the middle class; two were workingmen; 
nearly all were lawyers. The 180 Girondins, organized, educated, and eloquent, 
took the lead in legislation. On the ground that there was no present danger of 
invasion, they secured a relaxation of the laws against suspects, émigrés, and 
priests, and of wartime control over the economy; free enterprise was restored; 
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soon there were complaints of profiteering and price manipulation. To squelch a 
movement among radicals for the confiscation of large estates and their division 
among the people, the Gironde, on the first day of the Convention, carried a 
measure proclaiming the sanctity of private property. So appeased, the Gironde 
agreed with the Mountain and the Plain in declaring, on September 22, 1792, the 
First French Republic. 

On the same day the Convention decreed that, after a year of readjustment, 
the Christian calendar should be replaced, in France and its possessions, by a 
Revolutionary Calendar, in which the years would be named I (from September 
22, 1792, to September 21, 1793), II, III ..., and the months would be named by 
their typical weather: Vendémiaire (vintage), Brumaire (mist), and Frimaire 
(frost), for autumn; Nivdse (snow), Pluvidse (rain), and Ventdse (wind), for 
winter; Germinal (budding), Floréal (flowering), and Prairial (meadows), for 
spring; and Messidor (harvest), Thermidor (warmth), and Fructidor (fruit), for 
summer. Each month was to be divided into three décades of ten days each; each 
décade was to end in a décadi, replacing Sunday as a day of rest. The five 
remaining days, called sans-culottides, were to be national festivals. The 
Convention hoped that this calendar would remind Frenchmen not of religious 
saints and seasons but of the earth and the tasks that made it fruitful; Nature 
would replace God. The new calendar came into use on November 24, 1793, and 
died at the end of Anno Domini 1805. 

The Gironde and the Mountain agreed on private property, the republic, and 
the war upon Christianity; but on several other issues they differed to the point 
of death. The Girondins resented the geographically disproportionate influence 
of Paris—its deputies and its populace—on measures affecting all France; the 
Montagnards resented the influence of merchants and millionaires in 
determining the votes of the Girondins. Danton (whose section had given him 
638 electoral votes out of a possible 700) resigned his place as minister of justice 
to undertake the task of uniting the Gironde and the Mountain in a policy of 
seeking peace with Prussia and Austria. But the Girondins distrusted him as the 
idol of radical Paris, and called for a record of his expenditures as minister; he 
could not account to their satisfaction for the sums he had laid out (he was a 
great believer in bribes), nor could he explain where he had found the money to 
buy three houses in or near Paris, and a large estate in the department of Aube; 
undeniably he had been living in a grand style. Calling his questioners ingrates, 
he gave up his labors for internal and external conciliation, and joined forces 
with Robespierre. 

Though second only to Danton in popularity with the sections, Robespierre 
was as yet a secondary figure among the deputies. In their balloting for the 


presidency of the Convention he received six votes, Roland 235. To most of the 
deputies he was a dogmatist fertile in generalities and moral platitudes, a 
cautious opportunist who waited patiently for every opening to added power. An 
underlying consistency in his proposals had given him a slowly rising influence. 
He had kept from direct involvement in the attack upon the Tuileries or in the 
September Massacres, but he had accepted them as putting the fear of the people 
into the policies of the bourgeoisie. From the beginning he had advocated adult 
male suffrage—though in practice he had winked at keeping royalists and 
Catholics from the polls. He had defended the institution of private property, and 
had discouraged the appeal of a few impoverished souls for the confiscation and 
redistribution of possessions; however, he had proposed inheritance and other 
taxes that would “reduce by gentle but efficacious measures the extreme 
inequalities of wealth.”5 Meanwhile he bided his time, and allowed his rivals to 
wear themselves out with passion and extremes. He seemed convinced that 
someday he would rule—and predicted that someday he would be killed.© “He 
knew, as all these men knew, that almost from hour to hour he carried his life in 
his hand.”7 

It was neither Robespierre nor Danton but Marat who completely championed 
the proletariat. On September 25, to celebrate the new republic, he changed the 
name of his periodical to Journal de la République francaise. He was now forty- 
nine years old (Robespierre was thirty-four, Danton thirty-three); he had less 
than a year of life remaining to him, but he filled it with an uncompromising 
campaign against the Girondins as enemies of the people, agents of that rising 
commercial bourgeoisie which seemed resolved to make the Revolution the 
political arm of a “free enterprise” economy. His violent diatribes reverberated 
through Paris, stirring the sections to insurgency, and generating in the 
Convention an almost universal hostility. The Girondins denounced what they 
called the “triumvirate” of Danton, Robespierre, and Marat, but Danton 
disowned him and Robespierre avoided him; he sat with the Mountain, but 
usually friendless and alone. On September 25, 1792, Vergniaud and others read 
to the Convention documents indicating that Marat had called for a dictatorship 
and had evoked the massacres. When the ailing “tribune of the people” rose to 
defend himself he was assailed with cries of “Sit down!” “It seems,” he said, 
“that I have a great number of personal enemies in this assembly.” “All of us!” 
cried out the Girondins. Marat proceeded to repeat his demand for a dictatorship 
on the limited Roman style, and acknowledged his incitations to violence, but he 
exonerated Danton and Robespierre from any association with his plans. A 
deputy proposed that he be arrested and tried for treason; the motion was 
defeated. Marat took a pistol from his pocket, held it to his head, and announced, 


“If my indictment had been decreed, I would have blown my brains out at the 
foot of the tribune.”® 

The Girondins—who had led France into war—were strengthened in these 
months by the victories of French troops and the extension of French power and 
revolutionary ideas. On September 21, 1792, General Anne-Pierre de 
Montesquiou-Fezensac led his forces to the easy conquest of Savoy (then part of 
the kingdom of Sardinia); “the progress of my army,” he reported to the 
Convention, “is a triumph; in both country and town the people come out to 
meet us; the tricolor cockade is worn on all sides.” On September 27 another 
French division entered Nice unopposed; on September 29 it took Villefranche. 
On November 27, at the request of local political leaders, Savoy was 
incorporated into France. 

The conquest of the Rhineland was more difficult. On September 25 General 
Adam-Philippe de Custine led his volunteers to the capture of Speyer, taking 
three thousand prisoners; on October 5 he entered Worms; on October 19, 
Mainz; on October 21, Frankfurt-am-Main. To win Belgium (a dependency of 
Austria) to the Revolution, Dumouriez had to fight at Jemappes (November 6) 
one of the major battles of the war; the Austrians, after long resistance, retreated, 
leaving four thousand dead on the field. Brussels fell on November 14, Liége on 
the twenty-fourth, Antwerp on the thirtieth; in these cities the French were 
welcomed as liberators. Instead of obeying the Convention’s orders to move 
south and join his forces with Custine’s, Dumouriez dallied in Belgium and 
enriched himself in dealings with speculators in army supplies. Reprimanded, he 
threatened to resign. Danton was sent to appease him; he succeeded, but suffered 
guilt by association when (April 5, 1793) Dumouriez defected to the enemy. 

Intoxicated with these victories, the Convention leaders adopted two 
complementary policies: to extend France to her “natural boundaries”—the 
Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the seas—and to win the frontier populations 
by pledging them military aid in achieving economic and political freedom. 
Hence the bold decree of December 15, 1792: 


From this moment the French nation proclaims the sovereignty of the people [in all cooperating 
regions], the suppression of all civil and military authorities which have hitherto governed you, and of 
all the taxes which you bear, under whatever form; the abolition of the tithe, of feudalism, ... of 
serfdom ...; it also proclaims the abolition among you of all noble and ecclesiastical corporations, and 
of all prerogatives and privileges as opposed to equality. You are, from this moment, brothers and 
friends, all are citizens, equal in rights, and all alike are called to govern, to serve, and to defend your 
country. 10 


This “Edict of Fraternity” brought a mess of problems upon the young 
republic. When the conquered (“liberated”) territories were taxed to support the 
French occupation, they complained that one master and his tax had been 
replaced by another. When the church hierarchy in Belgium, Liége, and the 
Rhineland, long accustomed to hold or share the ruling authority, saw itself 
challenged in both theology and power, it joined hands across frontiers and 
creeds, to repel, and if possible to destroy, the French Revolution. When, on 
November 16, 1792, to win the merchants of Antwerp to the French cause, the 
Convention decreed the opening of the River Scheldt to all navigation—whereas 
the Peace of Westphalia (1648) had closed it to all but the Dutch—Holland 
prepared to resist. The monarchs of Europe interpreted the Convention’s pledge 
as a declaration of war against all kings and feudal lords. The First Coalition 
against France began to take form. 

The Convention decided to burn all bridges behind it by bringing Louis XVI 
to trial for treason. Since August 10 the Temple had given a semihumane 
imprisonment to most of the royal family: the King, thirty-eight; the Queen, 
thirty-seven; his sister, “Madame Elisabeth,” twenty-eight; his daughter, Marie- 
Thérése (“Madame Royale”), fourteen; and his son, the Dauphin Louis-Charles, 
seven. The Girondins did all they could to delay the trial, for they knew that the 
evidence would compel conviction and execution, and that would intensify the 
attack of the Powers upon France. Danton agreed with them, but a new figure on 
the scene, Louis-Antoine Saint-Just, aged twenty-five, caught the attention of the 
Convention by his impassioned call for regicide: “Louis has combated the 
people and has been defeated. He is a barbarian, a foreign prisoner of war; you 
have seen his perfidious designs.... He is the murderer of the Bastille, of Nancy, 
of the Champ-de-Mars, ... of the Tuileries. What enemy, what foreigner has 
done you more harm?”!! This attack might have made the judicious pause, but 
on November 20 an iron box discovered in a wall of the royal chambers in the 
Tuileries, and brought to the Convention by Roland, powerfully supported the 
charge of treason. It contained 625 secret documents, which revealed the King’s 
dealings with Lafayette, Mirabeau, Talleyrand, Barnave, various émigrés and 
conservative journalists; clearly Louis, despite his affirmation of loyalty to the 
constitution, had plotted the defeat of the Revolution. The Convention ordered a 
veil to be thrown over the bust of Mirabeau; the Jacobins smashed a statue that 
had commemorated Mirabeau in their club. Barnave was arrested in Grenoble; 
Lafayette fled to his army; Talleyrand, as always, escaped. On December 2 some 
delegates from the sections appeared before the Convention and demanded 
immediate trial of the King; soon the Paris Commune sent strong 
recommendations to the same effect. On December 3 Robespierre joined in the 


cry. Marat carried a motion that all voting in the trial should be by voice and in 
public—which placed the hesitant Girondins at the mercy of the sansculottes in 
the galleries and in the streets. 

The trial began on December 11, 1792, before the full Convention. According 
to Sébastien Mercier, one of the deputies, “the back of the hall was converted 
into boxes, as in a theater, in which ladies wearing the most charming attire ate 
ices and oranges and drank liqueurs.... One could see ushers ... escorting the 
mistresses of the Duke of Orléans.”!2 The King was shown some of the 
documents found in the box; he denied his signature and all knowledge of the 
box. He met questions by pleading lapses of memory or putting the 
responsibility upon his ministers. He asked for a four-day deferral to let him 
employ his attorneys. Chrétien de Malesherbes, who had protected the 
philosophes and the Encyclopédie under Louis XV, offered to defend the King; 
Louis sadly accepted, saying, “Your sacrifice is the greater because you are 
exposing your own life, though you cannot save mine.”!5 (Malesherbes was 
guillotined in April, 1794.) Meanwhile agents of the foreign Powers proposed to 
buy some votes for the King; Danton agreed to serve as purchasing agent; but 
the sum required proved to be more than their Majesties were willing to invest.14 

On December 26 Romain de Séze presented the case for the defense. The 
Constitution, he argued, gave no authority to the deputies to try the King; he had 
been within his human rights in fighting for his life. He was one of the kindest 
and most humane men, and one of the most liberal rulers, who had ever sat on 
the throne of France. Had the deputies forgotten his many reforms? Had he not 
inaugurated the Revolution by summoning the States-General, and inviting all 
Frenchmen to tell him of their wrongs and their desires? The prosecutors replied 
that the King had negotiated with foreign powers for the defeat of the 
Revolution. Why should an exception be made because the man guilty of treason 
had inherited the throne? As long as he remained alive, plots would be laid to 
restore him to his pre-Revolution powers. It would be well to make an example 
which all monarchs might contemplate before betraying the hopes of their 
people. 

Voting on the King’s guilt began on January 15, 1793. Out of 749 members 
683, including his cousin Philippe d’Orléans, declared for conviction.!5 A 
motion to submit this verdict to ratification or repeal by the people of France 
through the primary assemblies was opposed by Robespierre, Marat, and Saint- 
Just, and was defeated by 424 votes to 287. “An appeal to the people—” said 
Saint-Just, “would not that be the recall of the monarchy?” Robespierre had long 
advocated democracy and universal male suffrage, but now he hesitated to trust 


it; “virtue,” he said (meaning republican fervor), “has always been in a minority 
on the earth.”16 

When, on January 16, the final question was put—”What sentence has Louis, 
King of the French, incurred?”—both factions broke out into violence in the 
streets. There and in the galleries the crowd cried out for the death sentence, and 
threatened the life of anyone who should vote for anything less. Deputies who, 
the evening before, had vowed never to ask for the King’s execution, now 
fearing for their lives, voted for his death. Danton yielded. Paine held firm; 
Philippe d’Orléans, ready to succeed his cousin, voted for his elimination. Marat 
voted for “death within twenty-four hours”; Robespierre, who had always 
opposed capital punishment, now argued that a live king would be a danger to 
the republic;!” Condorcet appealed for the abolition of capital punishment now 
and forever. Brissot warned that a verdict of death would bring all the monarchs 
of Europe into war against France. Some deputies added a comment to their 
votes: Paganel said, “Death!—a king is made useful only by death”; Millaud 
said, “Today, if death did not exist, it would have to be invented”—echoing 
Voltaire on God. Duchatel, dying, had himself borne to the tribunal, voted 
against Louis’ death, and then died.18 The final tally was 361 for death, 334 for a 
reprieve. 

On January 20 a former member of the King’s Garde du Corps killed Louis- 
Michel Lepeletier de Saint-Fargeau, who had voted for death. On January 21 a 
coach, surrounded by an armed escort, and passing along streets lined by the 
National Guard, carried Louis XVI to the Place de la Révolution (now the Place 
de la Concorde). Before the guillotine he tried to speak to the multitude: 
“Frenchmen, I die innocent; it is from the scaffold and near to appearing before 
God that I tell you so. I pardon my enemies. I desire that France—” but at that 
point Santerre, head of the Paris National Guard, called, “Tambours!” and the 
drums drowned out the rest. The populace looked in somber silence as the heavy 
blade fell, tearing through flesh and bone. “On that day,” a spectator later 
recalled, “everyone walked slowly, and we hardly dared look at one another.” !9 


Il. THE SECOND REVOLUTION: 1793 


The execution of the King was a victory for the “Mountain,” for the 
Commune, and for the policy of war. It united the “regicides” in fatal dedication 
to the Revolution, since they would be the chosen victims of a Bourbon 
restoration. It left the Girondins divided and desperate; they had split on the 
vote; they now moved in Paris in fear of their lives, and longed for the relative 


peace and order of the provinces. Roland, sick and disillusioned, resigned from 
the Executive Council the day after the execution of the King. Peace, which had 
been made possible by the absorption of Austria and Prussia in the partition of 
Poland, was now made impossible by the fury of European monarchs at the 
beheading of one of their fraternity. 

In England William Pitt, prime minister, who had thought of making war 
against France, found nearly all resistance to that policy gone from a Parliament 
and a public shocked by the news that royalty itself had been laid under the 
guillotine—as if they themselves, through their ancestors, had never laid the axe 
upon Charles I. Pitt’s real reason, of course, was that French mastery of Antwerp 
would give to Britain’s ancient foe the key to the Rhine—the principal avenue of 
British trade with Central Europe. That danger took sharper form when, on 
December 15, 1792, the Convention decreed the annexation of Belgium to 
France. Now the road was open to French control of Holland and the Rhineland; 
all that rich and well-populated valley could then be closed to a Britain that lived 
by exporting the products of an expanding industry. On January 24, 1793, Pitt 
dismissed the French ambassador; on February 1 the Convention declared war 
upon both England and Holland. On March 7 Spain joined them, and the First 
Coalition—Prussia, Austria, Sardinia, England, Holland, Spain—began the 
second stage in the effort to check the Revolution. 

A succession of disasters brought the Convention to a tardy realization of the 
difficulties it faced. The Revolutionary armies relaxed after their initial victories; 
thousands of volunteers quit after serving the term for which they had enlisted; 
the total of troops on the eastern front had fallen from 400,000 to 225,000; and 
these, through the incompetence and venality of the contractors whom 
Dumouriez protected and milked, were poorly clothed and fed. The generals 
repeatedly ignored the instructions sent them by the government. On February 
24 the Convention resorted to conscription to raise new armies, but it favored the 
rich by allowing them to buy substitutes. Revolts against conscription broke out 
in several provinces. In the Vendée, dissatisfaction with conscription and the 
cost and scarcity of food joined with anger at the anti-Catholic legislation to 
generate so widespread a rebellion that an army had to be diverted from the front 
to control it. On February 16 Dumouriez led twenty thousand troops in an 
invasion of Holland; the regiments that he left as a garrison in Belgium were 
surprised and annihilated by an Austrian force under the Prince of Saxe-Coburg; 
Dumouriez himself was defeated at Neerwinden (March 18); and on April 5 he 
defected to the Austrians with a thousand men. In that month the representatives 
of England, Prussia, and Austria met and laid plans for the subjugation of 
France. 


Internal difficulties, added to these external setbacks, threatened the collapse 
of the French government. Despite expropriation of ecclesiastical and émigré 
property, the new assignats were losing value almost overnight; valued at forty- 
seven percent of their face value in April, 1793, they fell to thirty-three percent 
three months later.29 New taxes were so widely resisted that the cost of their 
collection almost equaled their returns. Forced loans (as of May 20-25, 1793) 
despoiled the rising bourgeoisie; when this class used the Girondins to protect its 
interests in the government, it deepened the conflict between Gironde and 
Mountain in the Convention. Danton, Robespierre, and Marat won the Jacobin 
Club from its original bourgeois policies to more radical ideas. The Commune, 
led now by Pierre Chaumette and Jacques Hébert, used the latter’s fiery journal, 
Pére Duchesne, to rouse the city and besiege the Convention with demands for 
the conscription of wealth. Day after day Marat waged war against the Girondins 
as protectors of the rich. In February, 1793, Jacques Roux and Jean Varlet led a 
group of proletarian “Enragés” in assailing the high cost of bread and insisting 
that the Convention should set maximum prices for the necessaries of life. 
Harassed by a storm of problems, the Convention surrendered the tasks of the 
year 1793 to committees whose decisions it came to accept with a minimum of 
debate. 

Most of these committees were assigned to particular areas of activity and 
rule: agriculture, industry and commerce, accounting, finance, education, 
welfare, or colonial affairs. Usually manned by specialists, they did much good 
work, even amid the mounting crises; they prepared a new constitution, and left 
a heritage of constructive legislation that Bonaparte found helpful in forming the 
Code Napoléon. 

To guard against foreign agents, internal subversion, and political offenses, 
the Convention (March 10, 1793) appointed a Committee of General Security as 
a national department of police, with practically absolute authority to make 
domiciliary visits without warning and to arrest anyone on suspicion of 
disloyalty or crime. Additional committees of surveillance were organized for 
the communes and sections of the cities. 

Also on March 10 the Convention set up a Revolutionary Tribunal to try 
suspects sent to it; these were allowed defenders, but the judgment of the jurors 
was not subject to appeal or review. On April 5 the Convention appointed, as 
principal prosecutor before the Tribunal, Antoine-Quentin Fouquier-Tinville, a 
lawyer famous for searching and merciless examinations, but capable, now and 
then, of humane sentiments;2! however, he has come down to us in an engraving 
that shows him with a face like an eagle and a nose like a sword. The Tribunal 
began its sittings on April 6 in the Palais de Justice. As the war proceeded, and 


the number of persons sent up for trial became unmanageably large, the Tribunal 
more and more syncopated its legal procedure, and tended to pronounce an early 
verdict of guilty in nearly all cases sent to it by the Committee of Public Safety. 

This Comité de Salut Public, established on April 6, 1793, replaced the 
Executive Council, and became the principal arm of the state. It was a war 
cabinet; it must be viewed not as a civil government acknowledging 
constitutional restraints, but as a body legally authorized to lead and command a 
nation fighting for its life. Its powers were limited only by its responsibility to 
the Convention; its decisions had to be submitted to the Convention, which in 
nearly all cases turned them into decrees. It controlled foreign policy, the armies 
and their generals, the civil functionaries, the committees on religion and the 
arts, the secret service of the state. It could open private and_ public 
correspondence; it disposed of secret funds; and through its own “representatives 
on mission” it controlled life and death in the provinces. It met in the rooms of 
the Pavillon de Flore, between the Tuileries and the Seine, and gathered for 
conference around a “green [cloth-covered] table” which for a year became the 
seat of the French government. 

At its head, till July 10, sat Danton, now for the second time chosen to be 
leader of the nation in peril. He began at once by persuading his colleagues, and 
then the Convention, that the government should publicly renounce any intention 
to meddle in the internal affairs of any other nation.22 At his urging, and over the 
objections of Robespierre, the Convention sent out tentatives for peace to each 
member of the Coalition. He persuaded the Duke of Brunswick to halt his 
advance, and he succeeded in arranging an alliance with Sweden.2° He tried 
again to make peace between the Mountain and the Gironde, but their 
differences were too deep. 

Marat intensified his attacks upon the Girondins, and with such mounting 
violence that they secured (April 14, 1793) a decree of the Convention that he 
should be tried by the Revolutionary Tribunal for advocating murder and 
dictatorship. At his trial a multitude of sansculottes gathered in the Palais de 
Justice and the adjacent streets, vowing to “avenge any outrage perpetrated on 
their favorite defender.” When the frightened jurors freed him his followers 
carried him in triumph on their shoulders to the Convention. There he threatened 
vengeance on his accusers. Thence he was carried through a cheering crowd to 
the Jacobin Club, where he was enthroned in the presidential chair.24 He 
resumed his campaign, demanding that the Girondins be excluded from the 
Convention as bourgeois betrayers of the Revolution. 

He won a precarious victory when the Convention, over the protests and 
warnings of the Gironde, decreed a maximum price for grains at every stage of 


their passage from producer to consumer, and ordered governmental agents to 
requisition from the growers all produce needed to meet the public need.25 On 
September 29 these measures were extended into a “general maximum” fixing 
the price of all basic commodities.26 The eternal war between producer and 
consumer was now accentuated; peasants revolted against conscription of their 
crops;2” production fell as the profit motive felt blocked by the new laws; a 
“black market” developed, supplying at high prices those who could afford to 
pay. Markets that obeyed the maximum ran out of grain and bread; hunger riots 
again ran through city streets. 

The Girondins, bitterly resentful of the pressure placed upon the Convention 
by the lower orders of Paris, appealed to their middle-class electors in the 
provinces to rescue them from the tyranny of the mob. Vergniaud wrote to his 
electors in Bordeaux, May 4, 1793: “I summon you to the tribune to defend us, if 
there is still time, to avenge liberty by exterminating tyrants”;28 and Barbaroux 
wrote likewise to his supporters in Marseilles. There and at Lyons the bourgeois 
minority allied themselves with former nobles to expel their radical mayors. 

On May 18 the Girondin deputies persuaded the Convention to appoint a 
committee to examine the operations of the Paris Commune and its sections in 
attempting to influence legislation. All of the members of the committee were 
Girondins. On May 24 the Convention ordered the arrest of Hébert and Varlet as 
agitators; the Commune, with sixteen sections concurring, demanded their 
release; the Convention refused. Robespierre, at the Jacobin Club on May 26, 
urged the citizens to revolt: “When the people is oppressed, when it has no 
resource left but itself, he would be a coward indeed who should not call upon it 
to rise. It is when all laws are violated, it is when despotism is at its height, it is 
when good faith and decency are being trampled under foot, that the people 
ought to rise in insurrection. That moment has arrived.”29 In the Convention on 
May 27 Marat demanded the suppression of the committee “as hostile to liberty, 
and as tending to provoke that insurrection of the people which is only too 
imminent, owing to the negligence with which you have allowed commodities to 
rise to an excessive price.” That night the Mountain secured passage of a 
measure abolishing the committee; the prisoners were freed; but on May 28 the 
Girondins reestablished the committee by a vote of 279 to 238. On May 30 
Danton joined Robespierre and Marat in calling for “revolutionary vigor.” 

On May 31 the sections sounded the tocsin for a rising of the citizens. 
Gathering at the Hotel de Ville, these formed an insurrectionary council, and 
secured the support of the Paris National Guard under the radical leader Hanriot. 
Protected by these and a swelling crowd, the new council entered the 
Convention hall and demanded that the Girondins be indicted before the 
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Revolutionary Tribunal; that the price of bread be fixed at three sous a pound 
throughout France; that any resulting deficit be met by a levy on the rich; and 
that the right to vote be provisionally reserved to sansculottes.2° The Convention 
conceded only the second suppression of the hated committee. The warring 
parties retired for the night. 

Returning to the Convention on June 1, the council called for the arrest of 
Roland, whom the sansculottes identified with the bourgeois interests. He 
escaped to southern hospitality. Mme. Roland tarried behind, planning to plead 
for him before the Convention; she was arrested and was lodged in the Abbaye 
jail; she never saw her husband again. On June 2 a crowd of eighty thousand 
men and women, many armed, surrounded the Convention hall, and the Guard 
aimed its cannon at the building. The council informed the deputies that none of 
them would be permitted to leave until all its demands had been met. Marat, 
dominating the rostrum, called out the names of those Girondins whom he 
recommended for arrest. Some managed to elude the Guard and the crowd, and 
fled to the provinces; twenty-two were put under house arrest in Paris. From that 
day till July 26, 1794, the Convention was to be the obedient servant of the 
Mountain, the Committee of Public Safety, and the people of Paris. The Second 
Revolution had defeated the bourgeoisie, and had established, pro tem, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The victors gave form to the new order by commissioning Hérault de 
Séchelles and Saint-Just to formulate the new constitution that had been ordered 
on October 11, 1792. It restored adult male suffrage, and added the right of 
every citizen to subsistence, education, and insurrection. It limited the rights of 
property by considerations of public interest. It proclaimed freedom of religious 
worship, graciously recognized a Supreme Being, and declared morality to be 
the indispensable faith of society. Carlyle, who could not stomach democracy, 
called this “the most democratic constitution ever committed to paper.”3! It was 
accepted by the Convention (June 4, 1793), and was ratified by a vote of one 
fourth of the electorate, 1,801,918 to 11,610. This Constitution of 1793 remained 
on paper only, for on July 10 the Convention renewed the Committee of Public 
Safety as a ruling power, superior to all constitutions, till peace should return. 


Ill. EXIT MARAT: JULY 13, 1793 


Three of the Girondin refugees—Pétion, Barbaroux, and Buzot—found 
protection in Caen, a northern stronghold of the “federalist” reaction against 
Parisian domination of the national government. They made _ speeches, 


denounced the sansculottes and especially Marat, organized parades of protest, 
and planned an army to march upon the capital. 

Charlotte Corday was among their most ardent auditors. Descendant of the 
dramatist Pierre Corneille, born of a titled, impoverished, strongly royalist 
family, she was educated in a convent and served two years as a nun. Somehow 
she found opportunity to read Plutarch, Rousseau, even Voltaire; she lost her 
faith and thrilled to the heroes of ancient Rome. She was shocked on hearing that 
the King had been guillotined, and she was roused to indignation by the 
fulminations of Marat against the Girondins. On June 20, 1793, she visited 
Barbaroux, then twenty-six and so handsome that Mme. Roland had likened him 
to the Emperor Hadrian’s inamorato Antinous. Charlotte was nearing her 
twenty-fifth birthday, but she had other things than love on her mind. All she 
asked was a letter of introduction to a deputy who might arrange her admission 
to a meeting of the Convention. Barbaroux gave her a note to Lauze Duperret. 
On July 9 she left by stagecoach for Paris. Arriving on July 11, she bought a 
kitchen knife with a six-inch blade. She planned to enter the Convention 
chamber and slay Marat in his seat, but she was informed that Marat was sick at 
home. She found his address, went there, but was refused admittance; Monsieur 
was in his bath. She returned to her room. 

The bath was now Marat’s favorite desk. His disease, apparently a form of 
scrofula, had worsened; he found relief from it by sitting immersed to the waist 
in warm water to which minerals and medicines had been added; a moist towel 
was thrown over his shoulders, and a bandana soaked in vinegar bound his head. 
On a board spanning the tub he kept paper, pen, and ink, and there, day after 
day, he wrote the material for his journal.22 He was cared for by his sister 
Albertine and, since 1790, by Simonne Evrard, who began as his servant and, in 
1792, became his common-law wife. He married her without benefit of clergy, 
“before the Supreme Being, ... in the vast temple of Nature.”3° 

From her room Charlotte sent a note to Marat appealing for an audience. “I 
come from Caen. Your love for the nation ought to make you anxious to know 
the plots that are being laid there. I await your reply.”54 She could not wait. On 
the evening of July 13 she knocked again at his entrance door. Again she was 
denied entry, but Marat, hearing her voice, called to let her in. He received her 
courteously, and bade her be seated; she brought her chair up close to him. 
“What is going on at Caen?” he asked (or so she later reported their strange 
conversation). “Eighteen deputies from the Convention,” she answered, “rule 
there in collusion with the département” officials. “What are their names?” She 
gave them; he wrote them down, and passed sentence on them: “They will soon 
be guillotined.” At that point she drew her knife and drove it into his chest with 


such force that it penetrated the aorta; blood poured from the wound. He cried 
out to Simonne, “A moi, ma chére amie, G moi!—To me, my dear friend, to me!” 
Simonne came, and he died in her arms. Charlotte, rushing from the room, was 
intercepted by a man who beat down her resistance with a chair. Police were 
called, came, and took her away. “I have done my duty,” she said; “let them do 
theirs.”35 

Marat must have had some good qualities to have won the united love of two 
rival women. His sister dedicated her remaining years to sanctifying his 
memory. Once a prosperous physician, he left at his death nothing more than 
some scientific manuscripts and twenty-five sous.36 He had been a fanatic, but a 
man fanatically devoted to the masses whom nature and history had forgotten. 
The Cordeliers Club preserved his heart as a sacred relic, and thousands came to 
view it with “breathless adoration.”°” On July 16 all the remaining deputies, and 
many men and women from the revolutionary sections, followed his corpse to its 
burial in the gardens of the Cordeliers. His statue, carved by David, was set up in 
the hall of the Convention; and on September 21, 1794, his remains were 
transferred to the Panthéon. 

Charlotte’s trial was short. She acknowledged her deed, but no guilt; she said 
she had merely avenged the victims of the September Massacres, and other 
objects of Marat’s wrath; “I killed one man to save a hundred thousand.”?8 In a 
letter to Barbaroux she frankly claimed that “the end justifies the means.”°9 
Within a few hours after her conviction she was executed on the Place de la 
Révolution. She received proudly the curses of the attending crowd, and rejected 
the offer of a priest to give her a religious end.4° She died before she could 
realize how fatal her deed would be to the Girondins whom she had thought to 
serve. Vergniaud, speaking for them, realized this, and forgave her: “She has 
killed us, but she has taught us how to die.”’41 


IV. THE “GREAT COMMITTEE”: 1793 


The Convention had reserved the right to revise, monthly, the membership of 
the Committee of Public Safety. On July 10—his peace policy, foreign and 
domestic, having failed—it removed Danton; then on July 25, as if to show its 
continuing regard, it elected him its president for the customary fortnightly term. 
His first wife had died in February, leaving him with two young children; on 
June 17 he had married a girl of sixteen; by July 10 he was redomesticated. 

On July 27 Robespierre was appointed to the Committee. Danton had never 
cared for him; “that man,” he said, “has not wits enough to cook an egg.”42 Yet, 


on August 1, he urged the Convention to give the Committee absolute power. 
Perhaps in a reaction of regret for this advice he remarked to Desmoulins, as 
they saw a sunset inflaming the Seine, “the river is running blood.” On 
September 6 the Convention proposed to restore him to the Committee; he 
refused.43 Weary and ill, he left Paris on October 12, and sought rest in the home 
that he had bought in his native Arcis-sur-Aube, in the valley of the Marne. 
When he returned, on November 21, the Seine was running blood. 

During that summer the “Great Committee,” as it came to be called, took its 
historic form. Now it consisted of twelve men: all of the middle class, all with 
good education and incomes, all acquainted with the philosophes and Rousseau; 
eight of them lawyers, two engineers; only one of them, Collot d’Herbois, had 
ever worked with his hands; a proletarian dictatorship is never proletarian. We 
call the roll: 

1. Bertrand Barére, thirty-eight, added to divers duties the task of presenting 
and defending before the Convention the decisions reached by the Committee, 
and having them confirmed by decrees; amiable and persuasive, he turned death 
sentences into eloquence, and statistics into poetry. He made few surviving 
enemies, changed with the political tide, and lived to the age of eighty-six, long 
enough to learn the mortality of governments and ideas. 

2. Jean-Nicolas Billaud-Varenne, thirty-seven, argued that the Catholic 
Church was the most dangerous enemy of the Revolution, and had to be 
destroyed. He kept in touch and tune with the sections and the Commune, and 
followed his uncompromising policies with a pertinacity that made even his 
fellow committeemen fear him. He took charge of correspondence and relations 
with the provinces, headed the new administrative machinery, and became for a 
time “the most powerful member of the Committee.”44 

3. Lazare Carnot, forty, already distinguished as a mathematician and military 
engineer, took charge of the French armies, mapped campaigns, instructed and 
disciplined generals, won universal respect for his ability and integrity. He alone 
of the Committee is honored throughout France today. 

4. Jean-Marie Collot d’Herbois, forty-three; formerly an actor, he had 
suffered the disabilities that oppressed the theatrical profession before the 
Revolution; he never forgave the bourgeoisie for closing its doors to him, or the 
Church for holding him, by his profession, excommunicate. He became the most 
severe of the Twelve in dealing with the “aristocracy of merchants,” and once 
proposed, as a measure of economy, that the Paris prisons —crowded with 
suspects, hoarders, and profiteers—should be blown up with mines.45 

5. Georges Couthon, thirty-eight, was so crippled by meningitis that he had to 
be carried in a chair wherever he went; he attributed the ailment to sexual 


excesses in his youth, but he was adored by his wife. He was a man of kind heart 
and iron will who distinguished himself by his humane administration of pivotal 
provinces during the Terror. 

6. Marie-Jean Hérault de Séchelles, thirty-four, seemed out of place and step 
among the Duodecemvirs; he was a noble of the robe, a wealthy lawyer, noted 
for his elegant manners and Voltairean wit. When he felt the revolutionary tide 
swelling under him he joined in the attack upon the Bastille, wrote most of the 
Constitution of 1793, and served as a rigorous executor of the Committee’s 
policies in Alsace. He lived comfortably, and kept a noble mistress, until the 
guillotine fell upon him on April 5, 1794. 

7. Robert Lindet, forty-seven, had charge of food production and distribution 
in the increasingly managed economy, and accomplished logistic wonders in 
feeding and clothing the armies. 

8. Claude-Antoine Prieur-Duvernois, called “Prieur of the Cote d’Or,” aged 
thirty, accomplished similar miracles in supplying the armies with munitions and 
materiel. 

9. Pierre-Louis “Prieur of the Marne,” thirty-seven, spent his rough energy 
trying to win Catholic and royalist Brittany to the Revolution. 

10. André-Jeanbon Saint-André, forty-four, of Protestant lineage and Jesuit 
education, became captain of a merchant vessel, then a Protestant minister; he 
took charge of the French Navy at Brest, and led it into battle with a British fleet. 

11. Louis-Antoine Saint-Just, twenty-six, was the youngest and strangest of 
the Twelve, the most dogmatic, indomitable, and intense, the enfant terrible of 
the Terror. Brought up in Picardy by his widowed mother, admired and 
indulged, he fell passionately in love with Saint-Just, rejected all rules, fled to 
Paris with his mother’s silver, spent it on prostitutes,46 was caught and briefly 
jailed, studied law, and wrote an erotic poem in twenty cantos, celebrating rape, 
especially of nuns, and extolling pleasure as a divine right.4” In the Revolution 
he found at first an apparent legitimation of his hedonism, but its ideals inspired 
him to exalt his individualism into a Roman virtus that would sacrifice 
everything to make those ideals come true.4® He transformed himself from an 
epicurean into a stoic, but remained a romantic to the end. “When the day 
comes,” he wrote, “which satisfies me that I cannot endow the French people 
with mild, vigorous, and rational ways, inflexible against tyranny and injustice, 
on that day I will stab myself.”49 In Republican Institutions (1791) he argued 
that the concentration of wealth made a mockery of political and legal equality 
and liberty. Private riches must be limited and spread; the government should be 
based upon peasant proprietors and independent artisans; universal education 
and relief must be provided by the state. Laws should be few, intelligible, and 


short; “long laws are public calamities.”5° After the age of five all boys should 
be brought up by the state in spartan simplicity, living on vegetables and trained 
for war. Democracy is good, but in wartime it should yield to dictatorship.5! 
Elected to the Committee on May 10, 1793, Saint-Just gave himself resolutely to 
hard work; he rebutted rumors of his having a mistress by claiming that he was 
too busy for such amusements. The willful and excitable youth became a stern 
disciplinarian, a capable organizer, a fearless and victorious general. Returning 
in triumph to Paris, he was chosen president of the Convention (February 19, 
1794). Proud and confident, overbearing to others, he humbly accepted the 
leadership of Robespierre, defended him in his defeat, and—aged twenty-six 
years and eleven months—accompanied him to death. 

12. Robespierre did not quite replace Danton as the master mind or will of the 
Twelve; Carnot, Billaud, Collot were too tough to be ruled; Robespierre never 
became dictator. He worked by patient study and devious strategy rather than by 
open command. He maintained popularity with the sansculottes by living simply 
with plain folk, extolling the masses and defending their interests. On April 4, 
1793, he had offered the Convention “A Proposed Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and the Citizen”: 


Society is obliged to provide for the subsistence of all its members, either by procuring work for 
them or by assuring the means of existence to those who are unable to work.... The aid indispensable 
to whoever lacks necessaries is a debt of whoever possesses a surplus.... To make resistance to 
oppression subject to legal forms is the last refinement of tyranny.... Every institution that does not 
assume that the people are good, and that the magistrates are corruptible, is vicious.... The men of all 
countries are brothers.°2 


All in all these twelve men were not mere murderers, as superficial 
acquaintance might describe them. It is true that they followed too readily the 
tradition of violence that had come down to them from the wars of religion and 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Eve (1572); most of them learned to execute 
their enemies without qualm, sometimes with virtuous satisfaction; but they 
claimed the needs and customs of war. They themselves were subject to these 
mishaps; any one of them could be challenged, deposed, and sent to the 
guillotine; several ended so. At any moment they were subject to insurrection by 
the Paris populace, or the National Guard, or an ambitious general; any major 
defeat on the front or in a rebellious province might topple them. Meanwhile 
they labored night and day on their various tasks: from eight in the morning till 
noon in their offices or subcommittees; from one to four in the afternoon in 
attending the Convention; from eight till late in the evening in consultation or 
debate around the green table in their conference room. When they took charge 


France was torn with civil war by emergent capitalism in Lyons, by Girondin 
uprisings in the south, by Catholic and royalist revolts in the west; it was 
threatened by foreign armies in the north-east, the east, and the southwest; it was 
suffering defeat on land and sea, and was blockaded in every port. When the 
Great Committee fell, France had been hammered into political unity by 
dictatorship and terror; a new breed of young generals, trained, and sometimes 
led into battle, by Carnot and Saint-Just, had thrown back the enemy in decisive 
victories; and France, alone against nearly all of Europe, had emerged 
triumphant against everything but herself. 


V. THE REIGN OF TERROR: SEPTEMBER 17, 1793 -JULY 28, 1794 


1. The Gods Are Athirst 


The Terror was a recurrent mood as well as a specific time. Strictly it should 
be dated from the Law of Suspects, September 17, 1793, to the execution of 
Robespierre, July 28, 1794. But there had been the September Terror of 1792; 
there was to be a “White Terror” in May, 1795; another terror would follow the 
fall of Napoleon. 

The causes of the famous Terror were external danger and internal disorder, 
leading to public fear and tumult, and begetting martial law. The First Coalition 
had retaken Mainz (July 23), had invaded Alsace, and had entered Valenciennes, 
a hundred miles from Paris; Spanish troops had captured Perpignan and 
Bayonne. French armies were in disarray, French generals were ignoring the 
orders of their government. On August 29 French royalists surrendered to the 
British a French fleet, and a precious naval base and arsenal at Toulon. Britannia 
ruled the waves, and could at leisure appropriate French colonies on three 
continents. The victorious Allies debated the dismemberment of France, and 
restored feudal rights as they advanced.°3 

Internally the Revolution seemed to be breaking apart. The Vendée was 
aflame with counterrevolutionary ardor; Catholic rebels had defeated the forces 
of the state at Vihiers (July 18). Aristocrats, at home or as émigrés, were 
confidently planning restoration. Lyons, Bourges, Nimes, Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
Nantes, Brest fell to the revolting Gironde. Class war was rising between rich 
and poor. 

The economy was itself a battlefield. The price controls established on May 4 
and September 29 were being defeated by the ingenuity of greed. The urban poor 
approved the maxima; the peasants and the merchants opposed them, and 


increasingly refused to grow or distribute the price-limited foods; the city stores, 
receiving less and less produce from market or field, could satisfy only the 
foremost few in the queues that daily formed at their doors. Fear of famine ran 
through Paris and the towns. In Paris, Senlis, Amiens, Rouen the populace came 
near to overthrowing the government in protest against the shortage of food. On 
June 25 Jacques Roux led his band of Enragés to the Convention and demanded 
that all profiteers—among whom he included some deputies—be arrested and 
made to disgorge their new wealth. 


Yours is no democracy, for you permit riches. It is the rich who have reaped, in the last four years, 
the fruits of the Revolution; it is the merchant aristocracy, more terrible than the nobility, that 
oppresses us. We see no limit to their extortions, for the price of goods is growing alarmingly. It is 
time that the death struggle between the profiteers and the workers should come to an end.... Are the 
possessions of knaves to be more sacred than human life? The necessities of life should be available 
for distribution by administrative bodies, just as the armed forces are at their disposition. [Nor would it 
suffice to take a capital levy from the rich, so long as the system is unchanged, for] the capitalist and 
the merchant will the next day raise an equal sum from the sansculottes ... if the monopolies and the 
power of extortion are not destroyed.°4 


In slightly less communistic terms Jacques Hébert denounced the bourgeoisie 
as traitors to the Revolution, and urged the workers to seize power from a 
negligent or cowardly government. On August 30 a deputy pronounced the 
magic word: Let Terror be the order of the day.°° On September 5 a crowd from 
the sections, calling for “war on tyrants, hoarders, and aristocrats,” marched to 
the headquarters of the Commune in the Hotel de Ville. The mayor, Jean- 
Guillaume Pache, and the city procurator, Pierre Chaumette, went with their 
delegation to the Convention and voiced their demand for a revolutionary army 
to tour France with a portable guillotine, arrest every Girondin, and compel 
every peasant to surrender his hoarded produce or be executed on the spot.5® 

It was in this atmosphere of foreign invasion, and of a revolution within the 
Revolution, that the Committee of Public Safety built and guided the armies that 
led France to victory, and the machinery of terror that forged a distraught nation 
into unity. 

On August 23, on bold plans presented by Carnot and Bareére, the Convention 
ordered a levy en masse unparalleled in French history: 


From now until such time as its enemies have been driven out of the territory of the Republic, all 
Frenchmen are permanently requisitioned for the service of the armies. The young shall go and fight, 
the married men shall forge weapons and transport food, the women shall make tents and clothes and 
serve in the hospitals, the old men shall have themselves carried into public places to rouse the 
courage of the warriors and preach hatred of kings and the unity of the nation. 


All unmarried men from eighteen to twenty-five years of age were to be drafted 
into battalions under banners reading: “Le peuple francais debout contre les 
tyrants!” (The French people standing up against the tyrants!). 

Soon Paris was transformed into a throbbing arsenal. The gardens of the 
Tuileries and the Luxembourg were covered with shops producing, among other 
matériel, some 650 muskets a day. Unemployment vanished. Privately owned 
weapons, metal, surplus clothing, were requisitioned; thousands of mills were 
taken over. Capital as well as labor was conscripted; a loan of a billion livres 
was squeezed from the well-to-do. Contractors were told what to produce; prices 
were fixed by the government. Overnight, France became a totalitarian state. 
Copper, iron, saltpeter, potash, soda, sulfur, formerly dependent in part on 
imports, had now to be found in, taken from, the soil of a France blockaded on 
every frontier and at every port. Luckily the great chemist Lavoisier (soon to be 
guillotined) had in 1775 improved the quality, and increased the production, of 
gunpowder; the French armies had better gunpowder than their enemies. 
Scientists like Monge, Berthollet, and Fourcroy were called upon to find 
supplies of needed materials, or to invent substitutes; they were at the head of 
their fields at the time, and served their country well. 

By the end of September France had 500,000 men under arms. Their 
equipment was still inadequate, their discipline poor, their spirit hesitant; only 
saints can be enthusiastic about death. Now for the first time propaganda became 
a state industry, almost a monopoly; Jean-Baptiste Bourchotte, minister of war, 
paid newspapers to present the nation’s case, and saw to it that copies of these 
journals were circulated in the army camps, where there was little else to read. 
Members or representatives of the Committee went to the front to harangue the 
troops and keep an eye upon the generals. In the first important engagement of 
the new campaign—at Hondschoote September 6-8, against a force of British 
and Austrians—it was Debrel, a Committtee commissioner, who turned defeat 
into victory after General Houchard had proposed retreat. For this and other 
errors the old soldier was sent to the guillotine on November 14, 1793. Twenty- 
two other generals, nearly all of the Ancien Régime, were imprisoned for 
blunders, or apathy, or neglect of the Committee’s instructions. Younger men, 
brought up in revolution, took their places—men like Hoche, Pichegru, Jourdan, 
Moreau, who had the viscera to apply Carnot’s policy of persistent attack. At 
Wattignies, on October 16, when 50,000 French recruits faced 65,000 Austrians, 
the forty-year-old Carnot shouldered a musket and marched with Jourdan’s men 
into battle. The victory was not decisive, but it raised the morale of the 
Revolutionary armies and strengthened the authority of the Committee. 


On September 17 the obedient Convention passed the Law of Suspects, 
empowering the Committee or its agents to arrest, without warning, any returned 
émigré, any relative of an émigré, any public official suspended and not 
reinstated, anyone who had given any sign of opposition to the Revolution or the 
war. It was a harsh law, which forced all but avowed revolutionists—therefore 
nearly all Catholics and bourgeois—to live in constant fear of arrest, even of 
death; the Committee justified it as needed to maintain at least an outward unity 
in a war for national survival. Some émigrés agreed with the Twelve that fear 
and terror were legitimate instruments of rule in critical situations. The Comte de 
Montmorin, former foreign minister under Louis XVI, wrote in 1792: “I believe 
it necessary to punish the Parisians by terrorism.” The Comte de Flachslander 
argued that French resistance to the Allies would “continue until the Convention 
has been massacred.” A secretary to the King of Prussia commented on the 
émigrés: “Their language is horrible. If we are prepared to abandon their fellow 
citizens to their vengeance, France would soon be no more than one monstrous 
cemetery.”°7 

The Convention faced a choice between terror and mercy in the case of the 
Queen. Putting aside her early extravagance, her intrusion into affairs of state, 
her known distaste for the populace of Paris (offenses that hardly deserved 
decapitation), there was no doubt that she had communicated with émigrés and 
foreign governments in an effort to halt the Revolution and restore the traditional 
powers of the French monarchy. In these operations she felt that she was using 
the human right of self-defense; her accusers considered that she had violated 
laws passed by the elected delegates of the nation, and had committed treason. 
Apparently she had revealed to the enemies of France the intimate deliberations 
of the royal Council, even the campaign plans of the Revolutionary armies. 

She had borne four children to Louis XVI: a daughter, Marie-Thérése, now 
fifteen; a son who had died in infancy; a second son, who had died in 1789; a 
third son, Louis-Charles, now eight, whom she considered to be Louis XVII. 
Helped by her daughter and her sister-in-law Elisabeth, she watched in anxiety 
and then despair as continued confinement broke the health and spirit of the boy. 
In March, 1793, she was offered a plan for her escape; she refused it because it 
required her to leave her children behind.5® When the government learned of the 
abandoned plot it removed the Dauphin from his mother despite her struggles, 
and kept him in isolation from his relatives. On August 2, 1793, after a year of 
imprisonment in the Temple, the Queen, her daughter, and her sister-in-law were 
removed to a room in the Conciergerie—that part of the Palais de Justice which 
had formerly been occupied by the superintendent of the building. There the 
“Widow Capet,” as she was called, was treated more kindly than before, even to 
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having a priest come and say Mass in her cell. Later that month she consented to 
another attempt to escape; it failed; now she was transferred to another room and 
put under stricter guard. 

On September 2 the Committee met to decide her fate. Some members were 
in favor of keeping her alive as a pawn to be surrendered to Austria in return for 
an acceptable peace. Barére and Saint-André called for her execution as a means 
of uniting the signers of the sentence with a bond of blood. Hébert, from the 
Commune, told the Twelve, “I have in your name promised the head of 
Antoinette to the sansculottes, who are clamoring for it, and without whose 
support you yourselves would cease to exist.... I will go and cut it off myself if I 
have to wait much longer for it.”59 

On October 12 the Queen submitted to a long preliminary examination; and 
on October 14 and 15 she was tried before the Revolutionary Tribunal, with 
Fouquier-Tinville as chief prosecutor. She was questioned from 8 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
and from 5 to 11 p.m. on the first day, and from 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. on the next. She 
was accused of transferring millions of francs from the French Treasury to her 
brother Joseph II of Austria, and with inviting alien forces to invade France; and 
it was suggested, for good measure, that she had tried to “corrupt” her son 
sexually. Only the last accusation unnerved her; she replied, “Nature refuses to 
answer such a charge brought against a mother. I appeal to all mothers here.” 
The audience was moved by the sight of this woman, whose youthful beauty and 
gaiety had been the talk of Europe, now white-haired at thirty-eight, clad in 
mourning for her husband, fighting for her life with courage and dignity against 
men who were apparently resolved to break her spirit with a protracted ordeal 
merciless to both body and mind. When it was over she was blind with fatigue, 
and had to be helped to her cell. There she learned that the verdict was death. 

Now in solitary confinement, she wrote a letter of farewell to Madame 
Elisabeth, asking her to transmit to her son and daughter the directions the King 
had left for them. “My son,” she wrote, “must never forget his father’s last 
words, which I expressly repeat to him: ‘Never seek to avenge my death.’ “60 
The letter was not delivered to Madame Elisabeth; it was intercepted by 
Fouquier-Tinville, who gave it to Robespierre, among whose secret papers it was 
found after his death. 

On the morning of October 16, 1793, the executioner, Henri Sanson, came to 
her cell, bound her hands behind her back, and cut off her hair at the neck. She 
was taken in a cart along a street lined with soldiers, past hostile, taunting 
crowds, to the Place de la Révolution. At noon Sanson held up her severed head 
to the multitude. 


Having struck its stride, the Revolutionary Tribunal now issued death 
sentences at the rate of seven per day.®! All available aristocrats were seized, and 
many were executed. The twenty-one Girondins who had been under guard since 
June 2 were put on trial on October 24; the eloquence of Vergniaud and Brissot 
availed them not; all were granted a quick and early death. One of them, Valazé, 
stabbed himself as he left the court; his dead body was placed among the 
condemned and carted to the scaffold, where it took its turn under the indifferent 
blade. “The Revolution,” said Vergniaud, “is like Saturn, it is devouring its own 
children.” 62 

Consider the wrath and fear that these events must have brought to Manon 
Roland, now awaiting her fate in the Conciergerie, which had become a 
steppingstone to the guillotine. Her imprisonment had had some amenities; 
friends brought her books and flowers; she collected in her cell a little library 
centered around Plutarch and Tacitus. As a stronger anodyne she immersed 
herself in writing her recollections, terming them an Appel a l’impartiale 
postérité—as if posterity too would not be divided. As she described her youth 
the remembrance of tempi felici made bitterer her contemplation of present days. 
So she wrote, on August 28, 1793: 


I feel my resolution to pursue these memories deserting me. The miseries of my country torment 
me; an involuntary gloom penetrates my soul, chilling my imagination. France has become a vast 
Golgotha of carnage, an arena of horrors, where her children tear and destroy one another.... Never 
can history paint these dreadful times, or the monsters that fill them with their barbarities.... What 
Rome or Babylon ever equaled Paris? 


Foreseeing that her turn would come soon, she wrote into her manuscript a 
word of farewell to her husband and to her lover, who had as yet escaped the 
snares prepared for them: 


O my friends, may propitious fate conduct you to the United States, the sole asylum of freedom.!... 
And you, my spouse and companion, enfeebled by premature old age, eluding with difficulty the 
assassins, shall I be permitted to see you again? ... How long must I remain a witness to the desolation 
of my native land, the degradation of my countrymen?64 


Not long. On November 8, 1793, before the Revolutionary Tribunal, she was 
charged with complicity in Roland’s alleged misuse of public funds, and with 
having sent from her cell letters of encouragement to Barbaroux and Buzot, who 
were then inciting revolt against the Jacobin control over the Convention. When 
she spoke in her own defense the carefully selected spectators denounced her as 
a traitress. She was declared guilty and was guillotined on the same day in the 
Place de la Révolution. An uncertain tradition tells how, looking at the statue of 


Liberty that David had set up in the majestic square, she cried out, “O Liberty, 
what crimes are committed in your name!”®5 

A procession of revolutionaries followed her. On November 10 came the 
mayor-astronomer Bailly, who had given the red cockade to the King, and had 
ordered the National Guard to fire upon the untimely petitioners on the Champ- 
de-Mars. On November 12 the guillotine caught up with Philippe Egalité; he 
could not make out why the Montagnards wished to dispatch so faithful an ally; 
but he had the blood of kings in his veins, and had itched for a throne; who could 
tell when that itch would frenzy him again? Then, on November 29, Antoine 
Barnave, who had tried to protect and guide the Queen. Then Generals Custine, 
Houchard, Biron ... 

Roland, having thanked the friends who had risked their lives to protect him, 
set out alone on a walk, November 16, sat down against a tree, and wrote a note 
of farewell: “Not fear but indignation made me quit my retreat, on learning that 
my wife had been murdered. I did not wish to remain longer on an earth polluted 
with crimes.”66 Then he forced his sword into his body. Condorcet, after writing 
a paean to progress, took poison (March 28, 1794). Barbaroux shot himself, 
survived, and was guillotined (June 15). Pétion and Buzot, pursued by agents of 
the government, killed themselves in a field near Bordeaux. Their bodies were 
found on June 18, half devoured by wolves. 


2. The Terror in the Provinces 


There were other Girondins, still wearing heads. In some towns, like 
Bordeaux and Lyons, they had gained the upper hand; they had to be wiped out, 
the Jacobins felt, if their moves toward provincial autonomy were to be 
overcome and France made one and Jacobin. For this and other purposes the 
Committee of Public Safety sent out over France its “representatives on 
mission,” and gave them, subject to itself, almost absolute authority in their 
allotted terrain. They might depose elected officials, appoint others, arrest 
suspects, draft men for the Army, levy taxes, enforce price controls, exact loans, 
requisition produce, clothing, or materials, and set up or confirm local 
committees of public safety to serve as agencies of the Great Committee in Paris. 
The representatives accomplished miracles of revolutionary and military 
organization, often amid a hostile or apathetic environment. They put down 
opposition without mercy, sometimes with enthusiastic excess. 

The most successful of them was Saint-Just. On October 17, 1793, he and 
Joseph Lebas (who gladly let him take the lead) were dispatched to save Alsace 
from an Austrian invasion that was making rapid conquests in a territory 


congenitally German by language, literature, and ways. The French Army of the 
Rhine had been thrown back upon Strasbourg, and was in a mood of defeatism 
and mutiny. Saint-Just learned that the troops had been tyrannically treated, 
badly led, and perhaps betrayed, by officers inadequately enamored of the 
Revolution; he had seven of them executed before the assembled force. He 
listened to grievances, and remedied them with characteristic decisiveness. He 
requisitioned from the prosperous classes all surplus shoes, coats, overcoats, and 
hats, and from the 193 richest citizens he extracted nine million livres. 
Incompetent or apathetic officials were dismissed; convicted grafters were shot. 
When the French army met the Austrians again the invaders were driven out of 
Alsace, and the province was restored to French control. Saint-Just returned to 
Paris, eager for other tasks, and almost forgetting that he was engaged to the 
sister of Lebas. 

Joseph Le Bon did not live up to his name as Committee representative. 
Warned by his employers to beware of “false and mistaken humanity,” the blue- 
eyed ex-curé thought to please them by “shortening” 150 Cambrai notables in 
six weeks, and 392 in Arras; his secretary reported that Le Bon killed “in a sort 
of fever” and, on reaching home, mimicked the facial contortions of the dying to 
amuse his wife.®” He himself was cut short in 1795. 

In July, 1793, Jean-Baptiste Carrier was commissioned to suppress the 
Catholic revolt in the Vendée, and to make Nantes secure against further 
rebellion. Hérault de Séchelles, of the Committee, explained to him, “We can 
become humane when we are certain of victory.”©8 Carrier was inspired. In a 
moment of ecological enthusiasm he declared that France could not feed its 
rapidly growing population, and that it would be desirable to cure the excess by 
cutting down all nobles, priests, merchants, and magistrates. At Nantes he 
objected to trial as a waste of time; all these suspects (he commanded the judge) 
“must be eliminated in a couple of hours, or I will have you and your colleagues 
shot.”69 Since the prisons at Nantes were crowded almost to asphyxiation by 
those arrested and condemned, and there was a shortage of food, he ordered his 
aides to fill barges, rafts, and other craft with fifteen hundred men, women and 
children—giving priority to priests—and to have these vessels scuttled in the 
Loire. By this and other means he disposed of four thousand undesirables in four 
months.” He justified himself by what seemed to him the laws of war; the 
Vendéans were in revolt, and every one of them would remain an enemy of the 
Revolution till death. “We will make France a graveyard,” he vowed, “rather 
than not regenerate it in our own way.”’! The Committee had to restrain his 
fervor by threatening to arrest him. He was not frightened; in any case, he said, 
“we shall all be guillotined, one after another.” In November, 1794, he was 


summoned before the Revolutionary Tribunal, and on December 16 he 
illustrated his prophecy. 

Stanislas Fréron (son of Voltaire’s favorite enemy) and other agents of the 
Committee rouged the Rhone and the Var with the blood of the unconverted: 
120 at Marseilles, 282 at Toulon, 332 at Orange.’2 By contrast Georges Couthon 
was the quality of mercy on his mission to gather recruits for the Army in the 
department of Puy-de-Dome. At Clermont-Ferrand he reorganized the industries 
into concentration on the production of matériel for the new regiments. When 
the citizens saw that he wielded his authority with justice and humanity they 
became so fond of him that they took turns in carrying him in his chair. During 
his mission not one person was executed by “revolutionary justice.”73 

Joseph Fouché, once a professor of Latin and physics, was now thirty-four 
years old, not yet Balzac’s “ablest man I’ve ever met.”74 He seemed made for 
intrigue: lean, angular, tight-lipped, sharp of eye and nose, sober, secret, silent, 
tough; he was to rival Talleyrand in rapid transformations and devious survivals. 
To outward observances he was a dutiful family man, as modest in his habits as 
he was bold in his ideas. In 1792 he was elected to the Convention from Nantes. 
At first he sat and voted with the Gironde; then, foreseeing its fall and the 
supremacy of Paris, he moved up to the Mountain and issued a pamphlet calling 
upon the Revolution to pass from its bourgeois to a proletarian phase. To 
advance the war, he argued, the government should “take everything beyond 
what a citizen needs; for superfluity is an obvious and gratuitous violation of the 
rights of the people.” All gold and silver should be confiscated until the war 
ended. “We shall be harsh in the fullness of the authority delegated to us. The 
time for half-measures ... is over.... Help us to strike hard blows.”75 As 
representative on mission in the department of Loire Inférieure, and especially in 
Nevers and Moulins, Fouché opened war on private property. By requisitioning 
money, precious metal, weapons, clothing, and food, he was able to equip the ten 
thousand recruits whom he had enlisted. He ransacked the churches of their gold 
and silver monstrances, vessels, candelabra, and sent these to the Convention. 
The Committee found it unprofitable to check his ardor, and judged him just the 
man to help Collot d’Herbois in restoring Lyons to the revolutionary faith. 

Lyons was almost the capital of French capitalism. Among its 130,000 souls 
were financiers with connections all over France, merchants having outlets all 
over Europe, captains of industry controlling a hundred factories, and a large 
body of proletaires who heard with envy how their own class in Paris had almost 
captured the government. At the beginning of 1793, under the leadership of the 
ex-priest Marie-Joseph Chalier, they achieved a similar victory. But religion 
proved stronger than class. At least half the workers were still Catholic, and 


resented the anti-Christian turn of Jacobin policy; when the bourgeoisie 
mobilized its diverse forces against the proletarian dictatorship, the workers 
divided, and a coalition of businessmen, royalists, and Girondins expelled the 
radical government and put to death Chalier and two hundred of his followers 
(July 16, 1793). Thousands of workingmen left the city, settled in the environs, 
and waited for the next turn of the Revolutionary screw. 

The Committee of Public Safety sent an army to overthrow the victorious 
capitalists. Couthon, legless, came from Clermont to lead it; on October 9 it 
forced its way in, and reestablished Jacobin rule. Couthon thought a policy of 
mercy advisable in a city whose population so largely depended upon continued 
operation of the factories and the shops, but the Paris Committee thought 
otherwise. On October 12 it put through the Convention, and sent to Couthon, a 
directive composed by Robespierre in a fury of revenge for Chalier and the two 
hundred executed radicals. It read in part: “The city of Lyons shall be destroyed. 
Every habitation of the rich shall be demolished.... The name of Lyons shall be 
effaced from the list of the Republic’s cities. The collection of houses left 
standing shall henceforth bear the name of Ville Affranchisée [the Liberated 
City]. On the ruins of Lyons shall be raised a column attesting to posterity the 
crimes and the punishment of the royalists.”76 

Couthon did not relish the operation here assigned him. He condemned one of 
the more expensive dwellings to demolition, and then was borne off to more 
congenial labors at Clermont-Ferrand. He was replaced at Lyons (November 4) 
by Collot d’Herbois, who was soon joined by Fouché. They began with a mock- 
religious ceremony in commemoration of Chalier as the “savior-god who had 
died for the people”; leading the procession was a donkey garbed as a bishop 
bearing a miter on his head and dragging a crucifix and a Bible on his tail; in a 
public square the martyr was honored by eulogies, and a bonfire was made of the 
Bible, a missal, sacramental wafers, and wooden images of sundry saints.”” For 
the revolutionary purification of Lyons Collot and Fouché created a “Temporary 
Commission” of twenty members, and a tribunal of seven to try suspects. The 
commission issued a declaration of principles which has been called “the first 
communist manifesto” of modern times.7® It proposed to ally the Revolution 
with the “immense class of the poor”; it denounced nobility and bourgeoisie, and 
told the workers: “You have been oppressed; you must crush your oppressors!” 
All products of French soil belonged to France; all private wealth must be put at 
the service of the Republic; and as a first step toward social justice a tax of thirty 
thousand livres must be taken from anyone having an income of ten thousand 
per year. Large sums were raised by jailing nobles, priests, and others, and 
confiscating their property. 


This declaration was not well received by the people of Lyons, a considerable 
minority of whom had risen into the middle class. On November 10 a petition 
signed by ten thousand women recommended mercy for the thousands of men 
and women who had been crowded into the jails. The commissioners replied 
sternly, “Shut yourselves up in the privacy of your household tasks.... Let us see 
no more of the tears that dishonor you.””2 On December 4, perhaps to make 
matters clear, sixty prisoners, condemned by the new tribunal, were marched out 
to an open space across the Rhone, were stationed between two trenches, and 
were buried by successive mitraillades—showers of slugs or grapeshot from a 
row of cannon. On the next day, at the same spot, 209 prisoners, tied together, 
were mowed down by a similar mitraillade; and on December 7 two hundred 
more. Thereafter the slaughter proceeded more leisurely by guillotine, yet so 
rapidly that the stench of the dead began to poison the city air. By March, 1794, 
the executions in Lyons had reached 1,667—two thirds of them of the middle or 
upper class.80 Hundreds of expensive homes were laboriously destroyed.®! 

On December 20, 1793, a deputation of citizens from Lyons appeared before 
the Convention to ask for an end to the vengeance; but Collot had beaten them to 
Paris, and successfully defended his policy. Fouché, left in charge of Lyons, 
continued the Terror. Learning that Toulon had been recaptured, he wrote to 
Collot: “We have only one way of celebrating victory. This evening we send 213 
rebels under the fire of the lightning bolt.”82 On April 3, 1794, Fouché was 
recalled to give an account of himself before the Convention. He escaped 
punishment, but never forgave Robespierre for accusing him of barbarity; 
someday he would take his revenge. 

The Committee of Public Safety slowly recognized that the provincial Terror 
had been carried to a costly excess. In this matter Robespierre was a moderating 
influence; he took the lead in recalling Carrier, Fréron, Tallien, and requiring an 
accounting of their operations. The provincial Terror ended in May, 1794, while 
it was being intensified in Paris. By the time Robespierre himself had become its 
victim (July 27-28, 1794) it had taken 2,700 lives in Paris, 18,000 in France;83 
other guessers raise the total to 40,000.84 Those jailed as suspects amounted to 
some 300,000. As the property of the executed reverted to the state, it was a 
profitable Terror. 


3. The War Against Religion 


Now the deepest division was between those who treasured religious faith as 
their final support in a world otherwise unintelligible, meaningless, and tragic 
and those who had come to think of religion as a managed and costly 


superstition blocking the road to reason and liberty. This division was deepest in 
the Vendée—coastal France between the Loire and La Rochelle—where the 
dour weather, the rocky, arid soil, the repetitious trajectory of births and deaths, 
left the population almost immune to the wit of Voltaire and the winds of the 
Enlightenment. Townsmen and peasants accepted the Revolution; but when the 
Constituent Assembly promulgated the Civil Constitution of the Clergy— 
confiscating the property of the Church, making all priests the employees of the 
state, and requiring them to swear fidelity to the regime that had shorn them— 
the peasants supported their priests in refusing assent. The call to their youth to 
volunteer, or be conscripted, for the Army set fire to the revolt; why should these 
boys gives their lives to protect an infidel government rather than their priests 
and altars and household gods? 

So, on March 4, 1793, rioting broke out in the Vendée; nine days later it had 
spread throughout the region; by May 1 there were thirty thousand rebels under 
arms. Several royalist nobles joined the rural leaders in turning these recruits 
into disciplined troops; before the Convention realized their strength they had 
taken Thouars, Fontenay, Saumur, Angers. In August the Committee of Public 
Safety sent into the Vendée an army under General Kléber, with instructions to 
destroy the peasant forces and devastate all regions supporting them. Kléber 
defeated the Catholic army at Cholet on October 17, and crushed it at Savenay 
on December 23. Military commissions from Paris were set up in Angers, 
Nantes, Rennes, and Tours, with orders to put to death any Vendéan bearing 
arms; at or near Angers 463 men were shot in twenty days. Before the Vendéans 
were subdued by Marshal Hoche (July, 1796), half a million lives had been lost 
in this new religious war. 

In Paris much of the population had become indifferent to religion. In this 
regard there had been a frail accord between the Mountain and the Gironde; they 
had joined in reducing the power of the clergy, and in establishing a pagan 
calendar. They had encouraged the marriage of priests, even to decreeing 
deportation for any bishop who had tried to prevent it. Under protection of the 
Revolution some two thousand priests and five hundred nuns took mates.®° 

The Committee’s representatives on mission usually made de-Christianization 
a special element in their procedure. One ordered a priest imprisoned until he 
married. At Nevers, Fouché issued rigorous rules for the clergy: they must 
marry, must live simply like the Apostles, must not wear clerical dress, or 
perform religious ceremonies, outside their churches; Christian funeral services 
were abolished, and cemeteries must display an inscription telling the public that 
“death is an eternal sleep.” He prevailed upon an archbishop and thirty priests to 
throw away their cowls and don the red cap of revolution. In Moulins he rode at 


the head of a procession in which he smashed all crosses, crucifixes, and 
religious images en route.86 In Clermont-Ferrand Couthon proclaimed that the 
religion of Christ had been turned into a financial imposture. By hiring a 
physician to make tests before the public, he showed that the “blood of Christ” 
in a miracle-producing phial was merely colored turpentine. He ended the state 
payment of priests, confiscated the gold and silver vessels of the churches, and 
announced that churches that could not be transformed into schools might with 
his approval be torn down to build houses for the poor. He proclaimed a new 
theology in which Nature would be God, and heaven would be an earthly utopia 
in which all men would be good.87 

The leaders of the campaign against Christianity were Hébert of the Paris 
City Council and Chaumette of the Paris Commune. Warmed by Chaumette’s 
oratory and Hébert’s journalism, a crowd of sansculottes invaded the Abbey of 
St.-Denis on October 16, 1793, emptied the coffins of French royalty there 
entombed, and melted the metal for use in the war. On November 6 the 
Convention accorded the communes of France the right to officially renounce 
the Christian Church. On November 10 men and women from the working-class 
quarters and the ideological haunts of Paris paraded through the streets in mock 
religious dress and procession; they entered the hall of the Convention and 
prevailed upon the deputies to pledge attendance at that evening’s fete in the 
Cathedral of Notre-Dame—renamed the Temple of Reason. There a new 
sanctuary had been arranged, in which Mile. Candeille of the Opéra, robed in a 
tricolor flag and crowned with a red cap, stood as the Goddess of Liberty, 
attended by persuasive ladies who sang a “Hymn to Liberty” composed for the 
occasion by Marie-Joseph de Chénier. The worshipers danced and sang in the 
naves, while in the side chapels, said hostile reporters, profiteers of freedom 
celebrated the rites of love. On November 17 Jean-Baptiste Gobel, bishop of 
Paris, yielding to popular demand, appeared before the Convention, abjured his 
office, handed over to the president his episcopal crozier and ring, and donned 
the red cap of freedom.®9 On November 23 the Commune ordered all Christian 
churches in Paris closed.9° 

The Convention, on second thought, wondered had it not overplayed its anti- 
Christian hand. The deputies were nearly all agnostics, pantheists, or atheists, 
but several of them questioned the wisdom of infuriating sincere Catholics, who 
were still in the majority, and many of them ready to take up arms against the 
Revolution. Some, like Robespierre and Carnot, felt that religion was the only 
force that could prevent repeated social upheavals against inequalities too deeply 
rooted in nature to be removed by legislation. Robespierre believed that 
Catholicism was an organized exploitation of superstition,9! but he rejected 


atheism as an immodest assumption of impossible knowledge. On May 8, 1793, 
he had condemned the philosophes as hypocrites who scorned the commonalty 
and angled for pensions from kings. On November 21, at the height of the de- 
Christianizing festivities, he told the Convention: 


Every philosopher and every individual may adopt whatever opinion he pleases about atheism. 
Anyone who wishes to make such an opinion a crime is absurd, but the public man or the legislator 
who should adopt such a system would be a hundred times more foolish still... 

Atheism is aristocratic. The idea of a great Being who watches over oppressed innocence and 
punishes triumphant crime is essentially the idea of the people. This is the sentiment of Europe and the 
world; it is the sentiment of the French people. That notion is attached neither to priests nor to 
superstition nor to ceremonies; it is attached only to the idea of an incomprehensible Power, the terror 
of wrongdoers, the stay and comfort of virtue.92 


Danton here agreed with Robespierre: “We never intended to annihilate the reign 
of superstition in order to set up the reign of atheism.... I demand that there be 
an end of those antireligious masquerades in the Convention.”93 

On December 6, 1793, the Convention reaffirmed freedom of worship, and 
guaranteed the protection of religious ceremonies conducted by loyal priests. 
Hébert protested that he too rejected atheism, but he joined the forces that aimed 
to reduce Robespierre’s popularity. Robespierre saw him now as a major enemy, 
and waited for a chance to destroy him.!! 


4. The Revolution Eats Its Children 


Hébert’s strength lay in the sansculottes, who might be marshaled through the 
sections and the radical press to invade the Convention and restore the rule of 
Paris over France. Robespierre’s strength, formerly based in the Parisian 
populace, now lay in the Committee of Public Safety, which dominated the 
Convention through superior facilities for information, decision, and action. 

In November, 1793, the Committee was at the peak of its repute, partly 
because of the successful levy en masse, but especially because of military 
triumphs on several fronts. The new generals—Jourdan, Kellermann, Kléber, 
Hoche, Pichegru—were sons of the Revolution, untrammeled by old rules and 
tactics or faded loyalties; they had under their command a million men still 
inadequately armed and trained but roused to valor by the thought of what might 
happen to them and their families if the enemy should break through the French 
lines. They were checked at Kaiserslautern, but they recovered and took Landau 
and Speyer. They drove the Spaniards back over the Pyrenees. And, with the 
help of the young Napoleon, they recaptured Toulon. 
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Since August 26 a motley force of English, Spanish, and Neapolitan troops, 
protected by an Anglo-Spanish fleet and abetted by local conservatives, had held 
that port and arsenal, strategically located on the Mediterranean. For three 
months a revolutionary army had laid siege to it, to no avail. A promontory, Cap 
P Aiguillette, divided the harbor and overlooked the arsenal; to gain that point 
would be to command the situation; but the British had blocked the land 
approach to the cape with a fort so strongly armed that they called it Little 
Gibraltar. Bonaparte, aged twenty-four, saw at once that if the hostile squadron 
could be forced to leave the harbor, the occupying garrison, losing supplies from 
the sea, would have to abandon the town. By resolute and risky reconnoitering 
he found, in the jungle, a place from which his artillery could with some safety 
bombard the bastion. When his cannon had demolished its walls a battalion of 
French troops stormed the fort, slew its defenders, captured or replaced its guns. 
These were brought into action upon the enemy fleet; Lord Hood ordered the 
garrison to abandon the city, and his ships to depart; and on December 19, 1793, 
the French Army restored Toulon to France. Augustin Robespierre, the local 
representative of the Committee, wrote to his brother praising the “transcendent 
merit” of the young artillery captain. A new epic began. 

These victories, and those of Kléber in the Vendée, freed the Committee to 
deal with internal problems. There was an allegedly “foreign plot” to assassinate 
the revolutionary leaders, but no convincing evidence was found. Corruption 
was spreading in the production and delivery of army supplies; “in the Army of 
the South there are thirty thousand pairs of breeches wanting—a most 
scandalous want.”9°5 Speculation was helping market manipulation to run up the 
prices of goods. A governmental maximum had been set for the prices of 
important products, but producers complained that they could not keep to these 
prices if wages were not similarly controlled. Inflation was checked for a time, 
but peasants, manufacturers, and merchants cut down production, and 
unemployment increased while prices rose. As supplies ran low, housewives had 
to stand in one line after another for bread, milk, meat, butter, oil, soap, candles, 
and wood. Queues formed as early as midnight; men and women lay in 
doorways or on the pavement while waiting for the shop to open and the 
procession to move. Here and there hungry prostitutes offered their wares along 
the line.°6 In many cases strong-arm groups invaded the stores and marched 
away with the goods. Municipal services broke down; crime flourished; police 
were scarce; uncollected refuse strewed and fouled the streets. Like conditions 
harassed Rouen, Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux ... 

Arguing that the Committee had mismanaged the economy, and _ that 
profiteers had seized the ship of state, the sansculottes of Paris, who had been the 


mainstay of Robespierre, transferred their support to Hébert and Chaumette, and 
listened avidly to proposals for the nationalization of all property, all wealth, or 
at least all land. One section leader proposed to cure economic distress by 
putting all rich people to death.9”7 By 1794 it was a common complaint, among 
workingmen, that the bourgeoisie had walked off with the Revolution. 

Toward the end of ’93 new challenges to the Committee came from a 
powerful revolutionary leader and a brilliant journalist. Despite the pretended 
ferocity of Danton there was in him an amiable streak that winced at the 
execution of the Queen and the violence of the Terror. On his return from Arcis 
he judged that the expulsion of invaders from the soil of France and the 
execution of the most active enemies of the Revolution left little reason for 
continued terror or war. When Britain offered peace he advised acceptance. 
Robespierre refused, and intensified the Terror on the ground that the 
government was still beset by disloyalty, conspiracy, and corruption. Camille 
Desmoulins, once secretary to Danton, long his admiring friend, and, like him, 
enjoying a happy marriage, made his journal, Le Vieux Cordelier, the 
mouthpiece of the “Indulgents,” or pacifiers, and called for an end to the Terror. 


Liberty is no nymph of the opera, nor a red cap, nor a dirty shirt and rags. Liberty is happiness, 
reason, equality, justice, the Declaration of Rights, your sublime Constitution [still hibernating]. 

Would you have me recognize this liberty, have me fall at her feet, and shed all my blood for her? 
Then open the prison doors to the 200,000 citizens whom you call suspects.... Do not think that such a 
measure would be fatal to the public. It would, on the contrary, be the most revolutionary that you 
could adopt. You would exterminate all your enemies by the guillotine? But was there ever greater 
madness? Can you destroy one enemy on the scaffold without making two others among his family 
and friends? 

I am of a very different opinion from those who claim that it is necessary to leave the Terror the 
order of the day. I am confident that liberty will be assured, and Europe conquered, as soon as you 
have a Committee of Clemency.98 


Robespierre, heretofore friendly to Desmoulins, was alarmed by this appeal to 
open the prisons. Those aristocrats, priests, speculators, and swelling bourgeois 
—would they not, if released, resume all the more confidently their schemes to 
exploit or destroy the Republic? He was convinced that the fear of arrest, speedy 
condemnation, and a ghastly death was the only force that would keep the 
enemies of the Revolution from plotting its fall. He suspected that Danton’s 
sudden quality of mercy was a ruse to save from the guillotine some associates 
lately arrested for malfeasance, and to protect Danton himself from exposure of 
his relations with these men. Some of them—Fabre d’Eglantine and Francois 
Chabot—were tried on January 17, 1794, and were found guilty. Robespierre 
concluded that Danton and Desmoulins were bent on unseating and putting an 


end to the Committee. He concluded that he would never be safe as long as these 
old friends of his were alive. 

He kept his foes disunited, and played their opposed factions against each 
other; he encouraged the attacks of Danton and Desmoulins upon Hébert, and 
welcomed their aid in opposing the war against religion. Hébert countered by 
supporting the riots of townspeople against the cost and scarcity of food; he 
condemned both the government and the Indulgents; on March 4, 1794, he 
denounced Robespierre by name, and on March 11 his followers at the 
Cordeliers Club openly threatened insurrection. A majority of the Committee 
agreed with Robespierre that the time had come to act. Hébert, Cloots, and 
several others were arrested, and were tried on a charge of malfeasance in the 
distribution of provisions to the people. It was a subtle accusation, for it left the 
sansculottes doubtful of their new leaders; and before they could decide upon 
revolt the men were condemned, and were quickly led to the guillotine (March 
24). Hébert broke down and wept; Cloots, Teutonically calm as he waited for his 
turn to die, called to the crowd, “My friends, don’t confuse me with these 
rascals.”99 

Danton must have realized that he had been used as a tool against Hébert, and 
was now Of little value to the Committee. Even so he continued to alienate the 
Committee by advocating mercy and peace—policies requiring the members to 
repudiate the Terror that had preserved them and the war that had excused their 
dictatorship. He urged an end to the killing; “Let us,” he said, “leave something 
to the guillotine of opinion.” He still planned educational projects and judiciary 
reforms. And he remained defiant. Someone told him that Robespierre was 
planning his arrest; “If I thought he had even the idea of it,” he answered, “I 
would eat his heart out.”109 In the almost “state of nature” to which the Terror 
had reduced France many men felt that they had to eat or be eaten. His friends 
urged him to take the initiative and attack the Committee before the Convention. 
But he was too tired in nerve and will to follow his own historic summons to 
audacity; he was exhausted by breasting, through four years, the waves of the 
Revolution, and now he let the undertow carry him away unresisting. “I would 
rather be guillotined than guillotine others,” he said (it had not always been so); 
“and, besides, I am sick of the human race.”!01 

It was apparently Billaud-Varenne who took the initiative in recommending 
death for Danton. Many members of the Committee agreed with him that to 
allow the campaign of the Indulgents to go on was to surrender the Revolution to 
its enemies at home and abroad. Robespierre was for a time reluctant to conclude 
that the life of Danton should be summarily shortened. He shared with the other 
members of the Committee the belief that Danton had allowed some moneys of 


the state to stick to his fingers, but he recognized the services that Danton had 
rendered to the Revolution, and he feared that a sentence of death for one of its 
greatest figures would lead to insurrection in the sections and the National 
Guard. 

During this period of Robespierre’s hesitation Danton visited him two or 
three times, not only to defend his financial record but to convert the somber 
patriot to the policy of ending the Terror and seeking peace. Robespierre 
remained unconvinced, and grew more hostile. He helped Saint-Just (whom 
Danton had often ridiculed) to prepare the case against his greatest rival. On 
March 30 he joined the Committee of Public Safety and the Committee of 
General Security in their united resolve to secure from the Revolutionary 
Tribunal a sentence of death for Danton, Desmoulins, and twelve men lately 
convicted of embezzlement. A friend of “the Titan” rushed the news to him and 
urged him to leave Paris and hide himself in the provinces. He refused. The next 
morning the police arrested him and Desmoulins, who lived on the floor above 
him. Imprisoned in the Conciergerie, he remarked, “On a day like this I 
organized the Revolutionary Tribunal.... I ask pardon for it of God and man.... 
In revolutions authority remains with the greatest scoundrels.” 192 

On April 1, Louis Legendre, recently a representative on mission, proposed to 
the deputies that Danton be sent for from prison and allowed to defend himself 
before the Convention. Robespierre stopped him with an ominous glare. 
“Danton,” he cried, “is not privileged.... We shall see this day whether the 
Convention will be able to destroy a pretended idol long since rotted away.”193 
Then Saint-Just read the bill of charges that he had prepared. The deputies, each 
mindful of his own safety, ordered that Danton and Desmoulins be brought 
immediately to trial. 

On April 2 they were led before the Tribunal. Perhaps to confuse the issues, 
they were made part of a batch of men including Fabre d’Eglantine, other 
“conspirators” or embezzlers, and—to the general surprise as well as his own— 
Hérault de Séchelles, suave member of the Committee, now accused of 
association with the Hébertists and the foreign plot. Danton defended himself 
with force and satirical wit, which made such an impression on the jury and 
spectators!04 that Fouquier-Tinville dispatched an appeal to the Committee for a 
decree that would silence the defense. The Committee obliged by sending to the 
Convention a charge that the followers of Danton and Desmoulins were, with 
their knowledge, plotting to rescue them by force; on this basis the Convention 
declared the two men to be outlaws—which meant that, being “outside the 
(protection of the) law,” they might now be killed without due process of law. 
On receiving this decree the jurymen announced that they had received sufficient 


testimony, and were ready to render a verdict. The prisoners were returned to 
their cells; the spectators were dismissed. On April 5 the unanimous verdict was 
announced: death for all the accused. Hearing it, Danton predicted, “Before these 
months are out the people will tear my enemies to pieces.”!95 And again: “Vile 
Robespierre! The scaffold claims you too. You will follow me.”1!06 From his cell 
Desmoulins wrote to his wife: “My beloved Lucile! I was born to make verses 
and to defend the unfortunate.... My darling, care for your little one; live for my 
Horace; speak to him of me.... My bound hands embrace you.” 107 

On the afternoon of April 5 the condemned men were carted to the Place de la 
Révolution. En route Danton prophesied again: “I leave it all in a frightful 
welter. Not a man of them has an idea of government. Robespierre will follow 
me; he is dragged down by me. Ah, better be a poor fisherman than meddle with 
the governing of men.”1/08 On the scaffold Desmoulins, near the breaking point 
of his nerves, was third in the line to death, Danton was the last. He too thought 
of his young wife, and murmured some words for her, then caught himself: 
“Come, Danton, no weakness.” As he approached the knife he told the 
executioner, “Show my head to the people; it is worth it.”!09 He was thirty-four 
years old, Desmoulins too; but they had lived many lives since that July day 
when Camille called upon the Parisians to take the Bastille. Eight days after their 
death Lucile Desmoulins, along with Hébert’s widow and Chaumette, followed 
them to the guillotine. 

The slate seemed clear; all the groups that had challenged the Committee of 
Public Safety had been eliminated or suppressed. The Girondins were dead or 
dispersed; the sansculottes had been divided and silenced; the clubs—excepting 
the Jacobin—had been closed; the press and the theater were under strict 
censorship; the Convention, cowed, left all major decisions to the Committee. 
Under that tutelage, and instructed by its other committees, the Convention 
passed laws against hoarders and speculators, proclaimed free, universal primary 
education, abolished slavery in the French colonies, and established a welfare 
state with social security, unemployment benefits, medical aid for the poor, and 
relief for the old. These measures were in large part frustrated by war and chaos, 
but they remained as ideas to inspire succeeding generations. 

Robespierre, his hands incarnadined but free, now attended to restoring God 
to France. The attempt to replace Christianity with rationalism was turning the 
country against the Revolution. In Paris the Catholics were rebelling against the 
closing of the churches and the harassment of priests; more and more of the 
lower and middle classes were going to Sunday Mass. In one of his eloquent 
addresses (May 7, 1794) Robespierre argued that the time had come to reunite 
the Revolution with its spiritual progenitor Rousseau (whose remains had been 


transferred to the Panthéon on April 14); the state should support a pure and 
simple religion—essentially that of the Savoyard Vicar in Emile—based upon 
belief in God and an afterlife, and preaching civic and social virtue as the 
necessary foundation of a republic. The Convention agreed, hoping that this 
move would appease the pious and mitigate the Terror; and on June 4 it made 
Robespierre its president. 

In this official capacity, on June 8, 1794, he presided over a “Feast of the 
Supreme Being,” before 100,000 men, women, and children assembled in the 
Champ-de-Mars. At the head of a long procession of skeptical deputies the 
Incorruptible walked with flowers and wheat ears in his hand, to the 
accompaniment of music and choral song. A great car drawn by milk-white oxen 
carried sheaves of golden corn; behind it came shepherds and shepherdesses 
representing Nature (in her fairer moods) as one form and voice of God. On one 
of the basins that adorned the Field of Mars, David, the leading French artist of 
the age, had carved in wood a statue of Atheism supported by sculptured vices 
and crowned with Madness; over against these he had raised a figure of Wisdom 
triumphant over all. Robespierre, embodiment of virtue, applied a torch to 
Atheism, but an ill wind diverted the blaze to Wisdom. A magnanimous overall 
inscription announced: “The French people recognizes the Supreme Being, and 
the immortality of the soul.”!1° Similar ceremonies were held throughout France. 
Robespierre was happy, but Billaud-Varenne told him, “You begin to bore me 
with your Supreme Being.” 

Two days later Robespierre induced the Convention to decree an astonishing 
reinforcement of the Terror; it was as if he was answering and defying Danton 
as, with the Feast, he had rebuked Hébert. The Law of 22 Prairial (June 10, 
1794) established the death penalty for advocating monarchy or calumniating the 
republic; for outraging morality; for giving out false news; for stealing public 
property; for profiteering or embezzling; for impeding the transport of food; for 
interfering in any way with the prosecution of the war. Furthermore the decree 
empowered the courts to decide whether the accused should be allowed counsel, 
what witnesses should be heard, when the taking of evidence should end.1!!! “As 
for myself,” said one juryman, “I am always convinced. In a revolution all who 
appear before this Tribunal ought to be condemned.” !!2 

Some excuses were given for this intensification of the Terror. On May 22 an 
attempt had been made on the life of Collot d’Herbois; on May 23 a young man 
was intercepted in an apparent attempt to assassinate Robespierre. Belief in a 
foreign plot to kill the leaders of the Revolution led the Convention to decree 
that no quarter should be given to British or Hanoverian prisoners of war. The 


prisons of Paris held some eight thousand suspects who might revolt and escape; 
they had to be immobilized by fear. 

So began the especially “Great Terror,” lasting from June 10 to July 27, 1794. 
In not quite seven weeks 1,376 men and women were guillotined—155 more 
than in the sixty-one weeks between March, 1793, and June 10, 1794.113 
Fouquier-Tinville remarked that heads were falling “like slates from a roof.”114 
The people no longer went to executions, these had become so common; rather 
they stayed home, and watched every word they spoke. Social life nearly ceased; 
the taverns and brothels were almost empty. The Convention itself was reduced 
to a skeleton; out of its original 750 deputies only 117 now attended, and many 
of these abstained from voting lest they compromise themselves. Even 
Committee members lived in fear that they would fall under the axe of the new 
triumvirate—Robespierre, Couthon, and Saint-Just. 

Probably it was the war that led powerful individuals to submit to so irritating 
a concentration of authority. In April, 1794, the Prince of Saxe-Coburg had led 
another army into France, and any defeat of the French defenders could lead to a 
chaos of fear in Paris. The British blockade was trying to keep American 
provisions from France, and only the defeat of a British fleet by a French convoy 
(June 1) enabled precious cargoes to reach Brest. Then a French army threw 
back the invaders near Charleroi (June 25), and a day later Saint-Just led a 
French force to a decisive victory at Fleurus. Coburg withdrew from France, and 
on July 27 Jourdan and Pichegru crossed the frontier to establish French 
authority in Antwerp and Liége. 

This triumphant repulse of the princely incursion may have shared in 
destroying Robespierre; his multiplying enemies could feel that the country and 
the Army would survive the shock of an open conflict to the death at the heart of 
the government. The Committee of General Security was at odds with that of 
Public Safety over the policing power, and within the latter body Billaud- 
Varenne, Collot d’Herbois, and Carnot were in rising revolt against Robespierre 
and Saint-Just. Feeling their hostility, Robespierre avoided Committee meetings 
between July 1 and 23, hoping that this would cool their resentment of his 
leadership; but it gave them more opportunity to plan his fall. Moreover, his 
strategy faltered: on July 23 he made enemies of former supporters by yielding 
to the plaints of businessmen and signing a decree establishing maximum wages 
for labor; in effect, because of depreciated currency, the decree lowered some 
wages to half of what they had been before.1!15 

It was the terrorists returned from the provinces—Fouché, Fréron, Tallien, 
Carrier—who decided that their lives depended on the elimination of 
Robespierre. It was he who had recalled them to Paris and had demanded of 


them an account of their missions. “Come, tell us, Fouché,” he asked, “who 
deputed you to tell the people that there is no God?”!16 At the Jacobin Club he 
proposed that Fouché submit to interrogation about his operations in Toulon and 
Lyons, or be struck from membership. Fouché refused to submit to such an 
examination, and retaliated by circulating a list of men who, he claimed, were 
among Robespierre’s new candidates for the guillotine. As for Tallien, he 
needed no such instigation; his charming mistress, Thérésa Cabarrus, had been 
arrested on May 22, allegedly on Robespierre’s orders; rumor said she had sent 
Tallien a dagger. Tallien swore to free her at whatever cost. 

On July 26 Robespierre made his last speech before the Convention. The 
deputies were hostile, for many of them had reacted against the hasty execution 
of Danton, and many more blamed Robespierre for having reduced the 
Convention to impotence. He tried to answer these charges: 


Citizens: ... I need to open my heart, and you need to hear the truth.... I have come here to dispel 
cruel errors. I have come to stifle the horrible oaths of discord with which certain men want to fill this 
temple of liberty... 

What foundation is there for this odious system of terror and slander? To whom must we show 
ourselves terrible? ... Is it tyrants and rascals who fear us, or men of good will and patriots? ... Do we 
strike terror into the National Convention? But what are we without the National Convention?—we 
who have defended the Convention at the peril of our lives, who have devoted ourselves to its 
preservation while detestable factions plot its ruin for all men to see? ... For whom were the first 
blows of the conspirators intended? ... It is we whom they seek to assassinate, it is we whom they call 
the scourge of France.... Some time ago they declared war on certain members of the Committee of 
Public Safety. Finally they seemed to aim at destroying one man.... They call me tyrant.... They were 
particularly anxious to prove that the Revolutionary Tribunal was a tribunal of blood, created by me 
alone, and which I dominate absolutely for the purpose of beheading all men of good will.... 

I dare not name [these accusers] here and now. I cannot bring myself to tear away completely the 
veil that covers this profound mystery of crimes. But this I affirm positively: that among the authors of 
this plot are the agents of that system of venality intended by foreigners to destroy the Republic.... The 
traitors, hidden here under false exteriors, will accuse their accusers, and will multiply all stratagems 
... to stifle the truth. Such is part of the conspiracy. 

I will conclude that ... tyranny reigns among us; but not that I must keep silence. How can one 
reproach a man who has truth on his side, and who knows how to die for his country?!17 


There were some blunders in this historic speech—surprisingly many for one 
who had heretofore picked his way with caution amid the pitfalls of politics; 
power dements even more than it corrupts, lowering the guard of foresight and 
raising the haste of action. The tone of the speech—the proud presumption not 
only of innocence but of “a man who has the truth on his side’—could be 
judicious only in a Socrates already half inclined to death. It was hardly wise to 
incite and infuriate his enemies by threatening them with exposure—that is, with 
death. It was unwise to affirm that the Convention was free from fear of the 


Terror, when it knew that it was not. Worst of all, by refusing to name the men 
he proposed to indict, he multiplied those deputies who might consider 
themselves future victims of his wrath. The Convention received his appeal 
coldly, and defeated a motion to print it. Robespierre repeated the speech that 
evening at the Jacobin Club, to great applause; and there he added an open attack 
upon Billaud-Varenne and Collot d’Herbois, who were present. They went from 
the club to the rooms of the Committee, where they found Saint-Just writing 
what he too boldly told them was to be their indictment. 118 

The next morning, July 27 (the 9th of Thermidor), Saint-Just rose to present 
that indictment to a Convention dark with hostility and tense with fear. 
Robespierre sat directly before the rostrum. His devoted host, Duplay, had 
warmed him to expect trouble, but Robespierre had confidently reassured the 
soothsayer, “The Convention is in the main honest; all large masses of men are 
honest.”!19 Unluckily the presiding officer on that day was one of his sworn foes 
—Collot d’Herbois. When Saint-Just began to read his bill of accusation, 
Tallien, expecting to be included, sprang to the platform, pushed the young 
orator aside, and cried out, “I ask that the curtain be torn away!” Joseph Lebas, 
loyal to Saint-Just, tried to come to his aid, but his words were drowned out by a 
hundred voices. Robespierre demanded a chance to be heard, but he too was 
shouted down. Tallien raised aloft the weapon that had been sent him, and 
declared, “I have armed myself with a dagger, which shall pierce his breast if the 
Convention has not the courage to decree his accusation.” !29 

Collot yielded the chair to Thuriot, who had been an ally of Danton. 
Robespierre approached the podium shouting; Thuriot’s bell outrang most of 
Robespierre’s words, but some of them surmounted the tumult: “For the last 
time, President of Assassins, will you give me leave to speak?” The Convention 
roared its disapproval of this form of address, and one deputy uttered the fatal 
words: “I demand the arrest of Robespierre.” Augustin Robespierre spoke up 
like a Roman: “I am as guilty as my brother; I share his virtues; I ask that my 
arrest be decreed with his.” Lebas begged and received the same privilege. The 
decree was voted. Police took the two Robespierres, Saint-Just, Lebas, and 
Couthon, and hurried them to the Luxembourg jail. 

Fleuriot-Lescot, then mayor of Paris, ordered the prisoners transferred to the 
Hotel de Ville, where he received them as honored guests, and offered them his 
protection. The heads of the Commune bade Hanriot, head of the National Guard 
in the capital, to take soldiers and guns to the Tuileries, and hold the Convention 
captive until it revoked its decree of arrest; but Hanriot was too drunk to carry 
out his mission. The deputies appointed Paul Barras to raise a force of 
gendarmes, go to the Hotel de Ville, and rearrest the prisoners. The mayor again 


appealed to Hanriot, who, unable to reassemble the Paris National Guard, 
gathered an impromptu collection of sansculottes instead; but they had now little 
love for the man who had lowered their wages and killed Hébert and Chaumette, 
Danton and Desmoulins; besides, rain began to fall, and they melted away to 
their work or their homes. Barras and his gendarmes easily seized control in the 
Hotel de Ville. Seeing them, Robespierre tried suicide, but the shot triggered by 
his unsteady hand passed through his cheek and only shattered his jaw.!2! Lebas, 
steadier, blew his own brains out. Augustin Robespierre broke a leg in a useless 
leap from a window. Couthon, with lifeless legs, was thrown downstairs, and lay 
there helpless till the gendarmes carried him to jail with the two Robespierres 
and Saint-Just. 

The following afternoon (July 28, 1794) four tumbrils conveyed these four, 
with Fleuriot, Hanriot (still drunk), and sixteen others to the guillotine in what 
we now admire as (pro tempore) the Place de la Concorde. En route they heard 
from the onlookers divers cries, among them “Down with the maximum!”!22 
They found a fashionable audience awaiting them: windows overlooking the 
square had been rented at fancy prices; ladies came arrayed as for a festival. 
When Robespierre’s head was held up to the crowd a shout of satisfaction rose. 
One more death might mean little, but this one, Paris felt, meant that the Terror 
had come to an end. 


VI. THE THERMIDOREANS: JULY 29, 1794 -OCTOBER 26, 1795 


On July 29 the victors of the 9th Thermidor sent seventy members of the 
Paris Commune to death; thereafter the Commune was subject to the 
Convention. The tyrannical Law of 22 Prairial was revoked (August 1); 
imprisoned opponents of Robespierre were released; some of his followers took 
their places.!23 The Revolutionary Tribunal was reformed to allow fair trials; 
Fouquier-Tinville was called upon to defend his record, but his ingenuity 
preserved his head till May 7, 1795. The Committees of Public Safety and 
General Security survived, but their claws were clipped. Conservative 
periodicals bloomed; radical journals died through lack of public support. 
Tallien, Fouché, and Fréron found that they could share in the new leadership 
only by getting the Convention to ignore their roles in the Terror. The Jacobin 
clubs were closed throughout France (November 12). The long-intimidated 
deputies of the “Plain” moved to the right; the “Mountain” fell from power; and 
on December 8 seventy-three surviving Girondin delegates were restored to their 
seats. The bourgeoisie recaptured the Revolution. 
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The relaxation of government allowed the revival of religion. Aside from that 
small minority which had received a college education, and that upper middle 
class which had been touched by the Enlightenment, most Frenchmen, and 
nearly all Frenchwomen, preferred the saints and ceremonies of the Catholic 
calendar to the rootless festivals and formless Supreme Being of Robespierre. 
On February 15, 1795, a treaty of peace was signed with the Vendée rebels, 
guaranteeing them freedom of worship; a week later this was extended to all 
France; and the government pledged the separation of Church and state. 

More difficult was the problem of simultaneously satisfying those perennial 
enemies: producers and consumers. The producers clamored for repeal of the 
maximum on prices; consumers demanded an end to the maximum on wages. 
The Convention, now controlled by enthusiastic believers in freedom of 
enterprise, competition, and trade, heard the conflicting appeals, and abolished 
the maxima (December 24, 1794); now the workers were free to seek higher 
wages, the peasants and merchants were free to charge all that the traffic would 
bear. Prices rose on the wings of greed. The government issued new assignats as 
paper money, but their value fell even more rapidly than before: a bushel of flour 
that had cost the Parisians two assignats in 1790 cost them 225 in 1795; a pair of 
shoes rose from five to two hundred, a dozen eggs from sixty-seven to 2,500.124 

On April 1, 1795, several localities in Paris broke out once more in riots over 
the price of bread. An unarmed crowd invaded the Convention, demanding food 
and an end to the persecution of radicals; several deputies from the melting 
Mountain supported them. The Convention promised immediate relief, but it 
summoned the National Guard to disperse the rioters. That night it decreed the 
deportation of radical leaders—Billaud-Varenne, Collot d’Herbois, Barére, 
Vadier—to Guiana. Barére and Vadier evaded arrest; Billaud and Collot were 
carried off to a hard life in the South American colony. There the two 
anticlericals fell sick, and were cared for by nuns. Collot succumbed. Billaud 
survived, took a mulatto slave as a wife, became a contented farmer, and died in 
Haiti in 1819.125 

Public protest became violent. Placards appeared calling for insurrection. On 
May 20 a throng of women and armed men invaded the Convention, crying out 
for bread, for the liberation of arrested radicals, and finally for the abdication of 
the government. One deputy was killed by a pistol shot; his severed head, raised 
on a pike, was presented before the Convention president, Boissy d’Anglas, who 
gave it a formal salute; then troops and rain drove the petitioners to their homes. 
On May 22 soldiers under General Pichegru surrounded the working-class 
Faubourg St.-Antoine and forced the remaining armed rebels to surrender. 
Eleven Montagnard deputies were arrested, charged with complicity in the 


uprising; two escaped, four killed themselves, five, dying of self-inflicted 
wounds, were hurried to the guillotine. A royalist deputy urged the arrest of 
Carnot; a voice protested, “He organized our victories,” and Carnot survived. 

Now—May and June, 1795—a “White Terror” raged in which Jacobins were 
victims and the judges were bourgeois “Moderates” allied with religious bands: 
“Companies of Jesus,” “Companies of Jehu,” “Companies of the Sun.” At Lyons 
(May 5) ninety-seven former Terrorists were massacred in prison; at Aix-en- 
Provence (May 17) thirty more were butchered “with refinements of barbarity”; 
similar ceremonies took place at Aries, Avignon, and Marseilles. At Tarascon 
(May 25) two hundred masked men seized the fortress, bound the prisoners, and 
flung them into the Rhone. At Toulon the workers rose against the new Terror; 
Isnard, one of the restored Girondins, led troops against them and exterminated 
them (May 31).!26 The Terror had not ended; it had changed hands. 

The victorious bourgeoisie no longer needed proletarian allies, for it had won 
the support of the generals, and these were winning victories that raised their 
prestige even with the sansculottes. On January 19, 1795, Pichegru took 
Amsterdam; Stadtholder William IV fled to England; Holland, for a decade, 
became the “Batavian Republic” under French tutelage. Other French armies 
recaptured and held the left bank of the Rhine. The Allies, defeated and 
quarreling, left France for easier prey in Poland. Prussia, absorbed in preventing 
Russia from taking everything in the Third Partition (1795), sent emissaries to 
Paris, then to Basel, to negotiate a separate peace with France. The Convention 
could afford to be demanding, for it looked with trepidation toward a peace that 
would bring to Paris or elsewhere thousands of half-brutalized troops who had 
been living at the expense of conquered lands but would now add to crime, 
disease, and tumult in cities already crying for work and bread. And the restless 
generals, swollen with victory—Pichegru, Jourdan, Hoche, Moreau—would they 
resist the temptation to seize the government through a military coup d’état? So 
the Convention sent to Basel Marquis Frangois de Barthélemy, with instructions 
to hold out for French possession of the left bank of the Rhine. Prussia protested 
and yielded; Saxony, Hanover, and Hesse-Cassel followed suit; and on June 22 
Spain ceded to France the eastern part (Santo Domingo) of the island of 
Hispaniola. War with Austria and England continued—just enough to keep 
French soldiers at the fronts. 

On June 27, thirty-six hundred émigrés, brought over from Portsmouth in 
British ships, landed on the promontory of Quiberon in Brittany, and joined up 
with royalist “Chouan” bands in an effort to revive the Vendée revolt. Hoche in 
a brilliant campaign defeated them (July 21), and on a motion by Tallien the 
Convention had 748 captured émigrés put to death. 


On June 8, 1795, the ten-year-old Dauphin died in prison, not demonstrably 
the result of ill usage, but probably from scrofula and despondency. The royalists 
thereupon acknowledged the older of Louis XVI’s two surviving brothers, the 
émigré Comte de Provence, as Louis XVIII, and swore to place him on the 
throne of France. This unreformed Bourbon announced (July 1, 1795) that if 
restored he would reestablish the Ancien Régime intact, with absolute monarchy 
and feudal rights. Hence the united support that the French bourgeoisie, 
peasantry, and sansculottes gave to Napoleon through a dozen wars. 

Nevertheless France was weary of revolution, and began to tolerate 
monarchist sentiments that were appearing in some journals, salons, and 
prosperous homes: only a king legitimized by heredity and tradition could bring 
order and security back to a people fearful and unhappy after three years of 
political and economic disruption, religious division, constant war, and 
uncertainty of work, food, and life. Half or more of southern France was deeply 
alienated from Paris and its politicians. In Paris the section assemblies, once 
dominated by sansculottes, were now increasingly controlled by businessmen, 
and some of them had been captured by royalists. At the theaters those lines that 
spoke of the “good old days” before 1789 were openly applauded. Youngsters, 
constitutionally rebellious, were now rebelling against revolution; they 
organized themselves in bands called Jeunesse Dorée (Gilded Youth), 
Merveilleux (Freaks), or Muscadins (Fruits); proud of their rich or bizarre dress, 
their long or curly hair, they walked the streets wielding dangerous clubs and 
boldly proclaiming royalist sentiments. It had become so unfashionable to 
support the revolutionary government that when a premature report went the 
rounds that the Convention was breaking up, the news was greeted with joy, and 
some Parisians danced in the streets. 

But the Convention took its time dying. In June, 1795, it began to draw up 
another constitution, far different from the democratic and never practiced 
Constitution of 1793. Now it adopted a bicameral legislature, in which the 
consent of an upper chamber of older and experienced deputies would be 
required for the enactment of any measure adopted by a lower chamber more 
directly open to popular movements and new ideas. The people, said Boissy 
d’Anglas, are not wise or stable enough to determine the policy of a state.127 So 
this “Constitution of the Year IIT” (i.e., the year beginning September 22, 1794) 
revised the Declaration of the Rights of Man (1789) to check popular delusions 
of virtue and power; it omitted the proposition that “men are born, and remain, 
free and equal in rights,” and explained that equality meant merely that “the law 
is the same for all men.” Election was to be indirect: the voters would choose 
delegates to the “electoral college” of their department, and these electors would 


choose the members of the national legislature, the judiciary, and the 
administrative agencies. Eligibility to the electoral colleges was so limited to 
owners of property that only thirty thousand Frenchmen chose the national 
government. Woman suffrage was proposed to the Convention by one deputy, 
but was disposed of by another deputy’s question “Where is the good wife who 
dares maintain that the wish of her husband is not her own?”!28 State control of 
the economy was rejected as impractical, as stifling invention and enterprise, and 
as Slowing the growth of national wealth. 

This constitution contained some liberal elements: it affirmed religious liberty 
and, within “safe limits,” the freedom of the press (then largely controlled by the 
middle class).!!/Furthermore, the ratification of the constitution was to be left to 
adult male suffrage, with a surprising proviso: two thirds of the deputies to the 
new assemblies must be members of the existing Convention, and if that number 
should not be chosen the re-elected members were to fill the two thirds by 
cooptation of additional present deputies; this, argued the endangered delegates, 
was necessary for the continuity of experience and policy. The voters were 
docile: of 958,226 ballots cast, 941,853 accepted the constitution; and of 
263,131 votes on the two-thirds requirement, 167,758 approved.!29 On 
September 23, 1795, the Convention made the new constitution the law of 
France, and prepared to retire in good order. 

It could claim some achievements despite its months of disorder and Terror, 
of subservience to its committees, of frightened purging of its membership at the 
command of the sansculottes. It had maintained some rule of law in a city where 
law had lost its aura and its roots. It had consolidated the empowerment of the 
bourgeoisie, but it had tried to control the greed of merchants sufficiently to keep 
a turbulent populace just above starvation. It had organized and trained armies, 
had raised able and devoted generals, had repelled a powerful coalition, and had 
won a peace that left France protected by natural frontiers of the Rhine, the Alps 
and Pyrenees, and the seas. Amid all these consuming efforts it had established 
the metric system, it had founded or restored the Museum of Natural History, the 
Ecole Polytechnique, and the School of Medicine; it had inaugurated the 
Institute of France. It felt that now, after three years of miraculous survival, it 
deserved a peaceful death and two thirds of a resurrection. 

But it was to be a bloody death, in the manner of the time. The plutocrats and 
royalists, who had captured the Lepeletiére section of Paris around the stock 
exchange, rose in revolt against that legislated rebirth. Other sections, for their 
own diverse reasons, joined them. Together they improvised a force of 25,000 
men, who advanced to positions that commanded the Tuileries and therefore the 
Convention (13 Vendémiaire, October 5, 1795). The frightened deputies 


appointed Barras to extemporize a defense. He commissioned the twenty-six- 
year-old Bonaparte, then idle in Paris, to gather men, supplies, and, above all, 
artillery. The hero of Toulon knew where the cannon were housed, sent Murat 
and a force to secure them; they were brought to him, and were placed at points 
overlooking the advancing insurgents. A command to disperse was broadcast; it 
was disdained. Napoleon ordered his artillery to fire; between two and three 
hundred of the besiegers fell; the rest fled. The Convention had survived its last 
ordeal, and Napoleon, decisive and ruthless, entered upon the most spectacular 
career in modern history. 

On October 26 the Convention declared itself dissolved, and on November 2, 
1795, the final phase of the Revolution began. 


I. Five years later Congress passed the Alien and Sedition Acts, sharply restricting public criticism of the 
government. 


Il. Cf. John Morley, writing c. 1880: “The struggle between Hébert, Chaumette, and the Common Council 
of Paris on the one part, and the Committee of Public Safety and Robespierre on the other, was the concrete 
form of the deepest controversy that lies before modem society: can the social union subsist without a belief 
in a Supreme Being? Chaumette answered Yes, and Robespierre answered No ... Robespierre followed 
Rousseau, ... Chaumette followed Diderot.”94 


Ill. The word liberal, as applied to economics and politics, meant a free economy under a minimal 
government. 


CHAPTER V 


The Directory 
November 2, 1795—November 9, 1799 


I. THE NEW GOVERNMENT 


Ir was composed of five bodies. First, a Council of Five Hundred (Les Cinq 
Cents), empowered to propose and discuss measures, but not to make them into 
laws. Second, a Council of (250) Ancients, or elders (Les Anciens), who had to 
be married and forty or more years old; they were authorized not to initiate 
legislation but to reject, or ratify into law, the “resolutions” sent to them by the 
Five Hundred. These two assemblies, constituting the Legislature (Corps 
Législatif) were subject to annual replacement of a third of their membership by 
the vote of the electoral colleges. The executive part of the government was the 
Directory (Directoire), composed of five members, at least forty years of age, 
chosen for a five-year term by the Ancients from fifty names submitted by the 
Five Hundred. Each year one of the directors was to be replaced by the choice of 
a new member. Independent of these three bodies and of each other were the 
judiciary and the Treasury, chosen by the electoral colleges of the departments. 
It was a government of checks and balances, designed for the protection of the 
victorious bourgeoisie from an unruly populace. 

The Directory, lodged in the Luxembourg Palace, soon became the dominant 
branch of the government. It controlled the Army and Navy and determined 
foreign policy; it supervised the ministers of the interior, of foreign affairs, of 
marine and colonies, of war and finance. By the natural centripetal tendency by 
which power flows to leadership, the Directory became a dictatorship almost as 
independent as the Committee of Public Safety. 

The five men first chosen as directors were Paul Barras, Louis-Marie de 
Larevelliére-Lépaux, Jean-Francois Rewbell, Charles Letourneur, and Lazare 
Carnot. All of these had been regicides, four had been Jacobins, one—Barras— 
had been a viscount; now they adjusted themselves to a bourgeois regime. All 
were men of ability, but, excepting Camot, they were not distinguished by 
scrupulous integrity. If survival is the test of worth, Barras was the most able, 


serving first Louis XVI, then Robespierre, and helping both of them to their 
deaths; maneuvering safely through crisis after crisis, through mistress after 
mistress, gathering wealth and power at every turn, giving Napoleon an army 
and a wife, outliving them, and dying in easy circumstances in re-Bourbonized 
Paris at the age of seventy-four (1829);! he had nine lives and sold them all. 

The problems faced by the Directory in 1795 might by their diverse multitude 
excuse some failures of their government. The populace of Paris was always 
facing destitution; the British blockade joined conflicts within the economy to 
impede the movement of food and goods. Inflation deflated the currency; in 
1795 five thousand assignats were needed to buy what a hundred had bought in 
1790. As the Treasury paid interest on its bonds in assignats at their face value, 
the rentiers who had invested in government “securities” as a protection in old 
age found themselves joining the rebellious poor.2 Thousands of Frenchmen 
bought stocks in a wild race to cheat inflation; when values had been swollen to 
their peak, speculators unloaded their holdings; a wild race to sell collapsed 
stock prices; the innocent found that their savings had been harvested by the 
clever few. The Treasury, having forfeited public confidence, repeatedly faced 
bankruptcy, and declared it in 1795. A loan exacted from the rich resulted in 
price rises by merchants and the ruin of luxury trades; unemployment rose; war 
and inflation went on. 

Amid the chaos and poverty the communistic dream that had inspired Mably 
in 1748, Morelly in 1755, Linguet in 1777!continued to warm the hearts of the 
desperate poor; it had found voice in Jacques Roux in 1793. On April 11, 1796, 
the working-class quarters of Paris were placarded with posters offering an 
“Analysis of the Doctrine of Babeuf.” Some of its articles: 


1. Nature has bestowed on every man an equal right to the enjoyment of all goods.... 

3. Nature has imposed on every man the obligation of labor; no one, without crime, can abstain 
from work.... 

7. In a free society there should be neither rich nor poor. 

8. The rich who will not part with their superfluity in favor of the indigent are the enemies of the 
people... 

10. The purpose of the Revolution is to destroy inequality and to establish the common happiness. 

11. The Revolution is not at an end, for the rich absorb all goods of every kind, and are in exclusive 
domination, while the poor labor as actual slaves, ... and are nothing in the eyes of the state. 

12. The Constitution of 1793 is the true law of the French.... The Convention has shot down the 
people who demanded its enforcement.... The Constitution of 1793 ratified the inalienable right of 
each citizen to exercise political rights, to assemble, to demand what he believes useful, to educate 
himself, and not to die of hunger—rights which the counterrevolutionary act [Constitution] of 1795 has 
completely and openly violated. 


Francois-Emile “Gracchus” Babeuf, born in 1760, first entered recorded 
history in 1785 as an agent employed by landlords to enforce their feudal rights 
over the peasantry. In 1789 he changed sides, and drew up for distribution a 
cahier demanding the abolition of feudal dues. In 1794 he settled in Paris, 
defended and then attacked the Thermidoreans, was arrested, and emerged in 
1795 as a fervent communist. Soon he organized the Société des Egaux (Band of 
Equals). He followed up his “Analysis” with a proclamation entitled “Act of 
Insurrection,” signed by the “Insurrectionary Committee of Public Safety.” A 
few articles: 


10. The Council and the Directory, usurpers of popular authority, will be dissolved. All their 
members will be immediately judged by the people.... 

18. Public and private property are placed in the custody of the people. 

19. The duty of terminating the Revolution, and of bestowing upon the Republic liberty, equality, 
and the Constitution of 1793, will be confided to a national assembly, composed of a democrat from 
each department, appointed by the insurgent people upon the nomination of the Insurrectionary 
Committee. 

The Insurrectionary Committee of Public Safety will remain in permanence until the total 
accomplishment of the Insurrection.4 


This sounds ominously like a call for another dictatorship, a change of masters 
from one Robespierre to another. In his journal Tribune du Peuple, Babeuf 
amplified his dream: 


All that is possessed by those who have more than their proportional part in the goods of society is 
held by theft and usurpation; it is therefore just to take it from them. The man who proves that by his 
own strength he can earn or do as much as four others is none the less in conspiracy against society, 
because he destroys the equilibrium and ... precious equality. Social instruction must progress to the 
point where they deprive everyone of the hope of ever becoming richer, or more powerful, or more 
distinguished by his enlightenment and his talents. Discord is better than a horrid concord in which 
hunger strangles one. Let us go back to chaos, and from chaos let a new regenerated earth emerge.° 


An agent provocateur informed the Directory that an increasing number of 
Parisian proletaires were reading the placards and journals of Babeuf, and that an 
armed uprising had been planned for May 11, 1796. On May 10 an order was 
issued for his arrest and that of his leading associates: Filippo Buonarrotti, A. 
Darthé, M.-G. Vadier, and J.-B. Drouet. After a year’s imprisonment, during 
which several attempts to free them failed, they were tried at Venddme on May 
27, 1797. Buonartrotti served a prison sentence, Drouet escaped. Babeuf and 
Darthé, condemned to death, tried suicide, but were hurried to the guillotine 
before they could die. Their plan, of course, was so impracticable, so innocent of 
the nature of man, that even the proletariat of Paris had not taken it seriously. 


Besides, by 1797, poor and rich alike, in France, had found a new hero, the most 
fascinating dreamer and doer in the political history of mankind. 


II. THE YOUNG NAPOLEON: 1769-95 


“No intellectual exercise,” said Lord Acton, “can be more invigorating than to 
watch the working of the mind of Napoleon, the most entirely known as well as 
the ablest of historic men.”6 But who today can feel that he has truly and wholly 
known a man—though some 200,000 books and booklets have been written 
about him—who is presented by a hundred learned historians as the hero who 
struggled to give unity and law to Europe, and by a hundred learned historians as 
the ogre who drained the blood of France, and ravaged Europe, to feed an 
insatiable will to power and war? “The French Revolution,” said Nietzsche, 
“made Napoleon possible; that is its justification.”” Napoleon, musing before the 
tomb of Rousseau, murmured, “Perhaps it would have been better if neither of us 
had ever been born.” 

He was born at Ajaccio August 15, 1769. Fifteen months earlier Genoa had 
sold Corsica to France; only two months earlier a French army had validated the 
sale by suppressing Paoli’s revolt; on such trivia history has turned. Twenty 
years later Napoleon wrote to Paoli: “I was born when my country was dying. 
Thirty thousand Frenchmen disgorged upon our shores, drowning the throne of 
liberty in a sea of blood; such was the hateful spectacle that offended my infant 
eyes.”9 

Corsica, said Livy, “is a rugged, mountainous, almost uninhabitable island. 
The people resemble their country, being as ungovernable as wild beasts.” 1° 
Contact with Italy had softened some part of this wildness, but the rough terrain, 
the hard and almost primitive life, the mortal family feuds, the fierce defense 
against invaders, had left the Corsicans of Paoli’s time fit for guerrilla warfare or 
a condottiere’s enterprise rather than for the concessions that violent instincts 
must make to prosaic order if civilization is to form. Civility was growing in the 
capital, but during most of the time that Letizia Ramolino Buonaparte was 
carrying Napoleon she followed her husband from camp to camp with Paoli, 
lived in tents or mountain shacks, and breathed the air of battle. Her child 
seemed to remember all this with his blood, for he was never so happy as in war. 
He remained to the end a Corsican, and, in everything but date and education, an 
Italian, bequeathed to Corsica by the Renaissance. When he conquered Italy for 
France the Italians received him readily; he was the Italian who was conquering 
France. 


His father, Carlo Buonaparte, could trace his lineage far back in the history of 
Italy, through a lusty breed living mostly in Tuscany, then in Genoa, then, in the 
sixteenth century, migrating to Corsica. The family treasured a noble pedigree, 
which was recognized by the French government; the de, however, was shed 
when, in the Revolution, a title to nobility was a step toward the guillotine. Carlo 
was a man of adaptable talent; he fought under Paoli for Corsican freedom; 
when that movement failed he made his peace with the French, served in the 
Franco-Corsican administration, secured the admission of two of his sons to 
academies in France, and was among the deputies sent to the States-General by 
the Corsican nobility. Napoleon took from his father his gray eyes, and perhaps 
his fatal gastric cancer.!1 

He took more from his mother. “It is to my mother and her excellent 
principles that I owe all my success, and any good that I have done. I do not 
hesitate to affirm that the future of the child depends upon its mother.”!2 He 
resembled her in energy, courage, and mad resolution, even in fidelity to the 
proliferating Bonapartes. Born in 1750, Letizia Ramolino was fourteen when she 
married, thirty-five when widowed; she bore thirteen children between 1764 and 
1784, saw five of them die in childhood, raised the rest with stern authority, 
glowed with their pride, and suffered with their fall. 

Napoleon was her fourth, the second to survive infancy. Oldest was Joseph 
Bonaparte (1768-1844), amiable and cultured epicurean; made king of Naples 
and then of Spain, he hoped to be the second emperor of France. After Napoleon 
came Lucien (1775-1840), who helped him seize the French government in 
1799, became his passionate enemy, and stood by his side in the heroic futility of 
the “Hundred Days.” Then Maria Anna Elisa (1777-1820), proud and able grand 
duchess of Tuscany, who opposed her brother in 1813, and preceded him to 
death. Then Louis (1778-1846), who married the kindly Hortense de 
Beauharnais, became king of Holland, and begat Napoleon II. Then Pauline 
(1780-1825), beautiful and scandalously gay, who married Prince Camillo 
Borghese, and still holds court, in Canova’s softly contoured marble in the 
Galleria Borghese, as one of the lasting delights of Rome. “Pauline and I,” 
Napoleon recalled, “were Mother’s favorites: Pauline because she was the 
prettiest and daintiest of my sisters, and I because a natural instinct told her that I 
would be the founder of the family’s greatness.”!3 Then Maria Carolina (1782— 
1839), who married Joachim Murat and became queen of Naples. Lastly, Jérome 
(1784-1860), who founded the Bonapartes of Baltimore, and rose to be king of 
Westphalia. 

In 1779 Carlo Buonaparte secured from the French government the privilege 
of sending Napoleon to a military academy at Brienne, some ninety miles 
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southeast of Paris. It was a cardinal event in the boy’s life, for it destined him to 
a martial career, and—almost to the end—to think of life and destiny in terms of 
war. Brienne became a formative ordeal for a lad of ten, so far from home in a 
strange and strict environment. The other students could not forgive his pride 
and temper, which seemed so disproportionate to his obscure nobility. “I 
suffered infinitely from the ridicule of my schoolmates, who jeered at me as a 
foreigner.” The young maverick withdrew into himself, into studies, books, and 
dreams. His inclination to taciturnity was deepened; he spoke little, trusted no 
one, and kept himself from a world that seemed organized to torment him. There 
was one exception: he made friends with Louis-Antoine Fauvelet de Bourrienne, 
also a product of 1769; they defended each other, fought each other; after long 
separations Bourrienne became his secretary (1797), and remained close to him 
until 1805. 

Isolation enabled the young Corsican to excel in studies that fed his hunger 
for eminence. He fled from Latin as from something dead; he had no uses for its 
Virgilian graces or its Taciturnian terseness. He received little instruction in 
literature or art, for the teachers were mostly innocent of these lures. But he took 
eagerly to mathematics; here was a discipline congenial to his demand for 
exactitude and clarity, something beyond prejudice and argument, and of 
constant use to a military engineer; in this field he led his class. Also he relished 
geography; those varied lands were terrain to be studied, people to be ruled; and 
they were food for dreams. History was for him, as for Carlyle, a worship and 
rosary of heroes, especially those who guided nations or molded empires. He 
loved Plutarch even more than Euclid; he breathed the passion of those ancient 
patriots, he drank the blood of those historic battles; “There is nothing modern in 
you,” Paoli told him; “you belong wholly to Plutarch.”!4 He would have 
understood Heine, who said that when he read Plutarch he longed to mount a 
horse and ride forth to conquer Paris. Napoleon reached that goal through Italy 
and Egypt, but flank attacks were his forte. 

After five years at Brienne, Bonaparte, now fifteen, was among the students 
selected from the twelve military schools of France to receive advanced 
instruction at the Ecole Militaire in Paris. In October, 1785, he was assigned as 
second lieutenant of artillery to the La Fére Regiment stationed at Valence on 
the Rhone. His total pay there was 1,120 livres per year;!5 out of this, 
apparently, he sent something to help his mother care for her growing brood. As 
his father had died in February, and Joseph was as yet without means, Napoleon 
had become acting head of the clan. On his furloughs he made several visits to 
Corsica, lonesome, he said, for “the smell of its earth,” for its “precipices, high 
mountains, and deep ravines.” 16 


At Valence, and in 1788 at Auxonne, he earned the respect of his fellow 
officers by his rapid progress in military sciences and arts, his quickness to learn, 
his fertility in practical suggestions, and his readiness to share in the hard 
physical work of managing artillery. He carefully studied the Essai de tactique 
générale (1772) and other martial texts by Julie de Lespinasse’s negligent lover, 
Jacques-Antoine-Hippolyte de Guibert. Napoleon was no longer an outcast; he 
made friends, attended theaters, heard concerts, took lessons in dancing, and 
discovered the charms of women. On a furlough in Paris (January 22, 1787) he 
laboriously talked himself into an unpremeditated adventure with a streetwalker; 
“that night,” he assures us, “I knew a woman for the first time.”!7 Nevertheless 
some somber moods remained. At times, alone in his simple room, he asked 
himself why, in pure logic, he should continue to live. “As I must die sometime, 
it would perhaps be better if I killed myself.”!® But he could not think of any 
pleasant way. 

He found time, in his free hours, to extend his self-education in literature and 
history. Mme. de Rémusat, later lady-in-waiting to Josephine, thought that he 
was “ignorant, reading but little, and that hurriedly”;19 and yet we find that at 
Valence and Auxonne he read dramas by Comeille, Moliére, Racine, and 
Voltaire,29 memorized some passages, reread Amyot’s translation of Plutarch, 
and studied Machiavelli’s Prince, Montesquieu’s Esprit des lois, Raynal’s 
Histoire philosophique des deux Indes, Marigny’s Histoire des arabes, 
Houssaye’s Histoire du gouvernement de V _ énise, Barrow’s Histoire 
d’Angleterre, and many more. He took notes as he read, and made summaries of 
the major works; 368 pages of these notes survive from his youth.2! He was of 
the Italian Renaissance in character, and of the French Enlightenment in mind. 
But also the romantic streak in him responded to the passionate prose of 
Rousseau and the poems ascribed to “Ossian,” which he relished “for the same 
reason that made me delight in the murmur of the winds and waves.”22 

When the Revolution came he welcomed it, and spent another furlough, in 
1790, working for full acceptance of the new regime. In 1791 he submitted to the 
Academy of Lyons—in competition for a prize offered by Raynal—an essay on 
“What truths or sentiments should be imputed to men to further their 
happiness?” Perhaps under the spell of Rousseau’s Julie, ou La Nouvelle 
Héloise, which had “turned his head,”23 the young army officer replied: Teach 
them that the best life is a simple one, parents and children tilling the soil, 
enjoying its fruits, far from the exciting and corrupting influence of the city. All 
a man needs for happiness is food and clothing, a hut and a wife; let him work, 
eat, beget, and sleep, and he will be happier than a prince. The life and 
philosophy of the Spartans was the best. “Virtue consists in courage and 


strength; ... energy is the life of the soul.... The strong man is good; only the 
weak man is bad.”24 Here the young Napoleon echoed Thrasymachus2> and 
foreshadowed Nietzsche, who returned the compliment by making Napoleon a 
hero of the will to power.26 Amid the argument he went out of his way to 
condemn absolute monarchy, class privileges, and ecclesiastical trumpery. The 
Lyons Academy rejected the essay as immature. 

In September, 1791, Napoleon again visited his native land. He rejoiced in the 
decree by which the Constituent Assembly had made Corsica a département of 
France, and had dowered its people with all the privileges of French citizens. 
Withdrawing his vows of vengeance upon the nation that had so violently made 
him a Frenchman, he felt that the Revolution was creating a brilliant new France. 
In an imaginary conversation—Le Souper de Beaucaire—published at his own 
expense in the fall of 1793, he defended the Revolution as “a combat to the death 
between the patriots and the despots of Europe,”27 and urged all the oppressed to 
join in the struggle for the rights of man. His old hero Paoli, however, felt that 
membership of Corsica in the French nation would be acceptable to him only if 
he were given full authority in the island, with finances to be supplied by France, 
but with the rigorous exclusion of French soldiers from Corsican soil. Napoleon 
thought this proposal extreme; he broke with his idol, and opposed Paoli’s 
candidates in the Ajaccio municipal election of April 1, 1792. Paoli won, and 
Napoleon returned to France. 

In Paris, on June 20, he saw the populace invade the Tuileries; he marveled 
that the King did not disperse the “cannibals” with a fusillade from his Swiss 
Guards. On August 10 he saw the sansculottes and the Fédérés drive the royal 
family from the palace; he described the crowd as “the lowest scum; ... they do 
not belong to the working classes at all.”28 With rising reservations he continued 
to support the Revolution, being now an officer in its Army. In December, 1793, 
as already related, he distinguished himself in the capture of Toulon. The 
commendation sent to Robespierre resulted in the appointment of Napoleon as 
brigadier general at the age of twenty-four; but it shared in his being arrested as 
a Robespierriste (August 6, 1794) after Robespierre’s fall. He was imprisoned at 
Antibes, and was scheduled for trial and possible execution; he was released 
after a fortnight, but was placed on inactive service at reduced pay. In the spring 
of 1795 (he tells us) he was wandering along the Seine, meditating suicide, when 
a friend, encountering him, revived him with a gift of thirty thousand francs;29 
Napoleon later returned the sum manifold. In June Boissy d’Anglas described 
him as “a little Italian, pale, slender, and puny, but singularly audacious in his 
views.”2° He thought for a time of going to Turkey, reorganizing the Sultan’s 
army, and carving out for himself some Oriental realm. In a more practical mood 


he drew up for the War Ministry a plan of campaign for driving the Austrians 
out of Italy. 

Then, in one of those whims of history that open a door to the inevitable, the 
Convention, besieged (October 5, 1795) by royalists and others, assigned Barras 
to organize its defense. He decided that a blast of artillery would do it, but no 
artillery was at hand. He had noted Napoleon’s enterprise at Toulon; he sent for 
him, commissioned him to secure and use artillery; it was done, and Napoleon 
became at once famous and infamous. When the War Ministry needed a bold 
and enterprising commander to lead the Army of Italy, Carnot (or Barras?!) 
secured the appointment for Bonaparte (March 2, 1796). Seven days later the 
happy general married the still beautiful Josephine. 


III. JOSEPHINE DE BEAUHARNAIS 


She was a Creole—i.e., a person of French or Spanish descent born and raised 
in tropical colonies. The island of Martinique, in the Caribbean, had been French 
for 128 years when Marie-Joséphe-Rose Tascher de la Pagerie was born there in 
1763 of an old Orléans family. Her uncle, Baron de Tascher, was then governor 
of the port; her father had been a page in the household of the Dauphine Marie- 
Joséphe, mother of Louis XVI. She was educated at the Convent of the Ladies of 
Providence in Fort-Royal (now Fort-de-France), seat of the colonial government. 
The curriculum then consisted of catechism, deportment, penmanship, drawing, 
embroidery, dancing, and music; the nuns believed that these would get a 
woman much further than Latin, Greek, history, and philosophy; and Josephine 
proved them right. She became, as had been said of Mme. de Pompadour, “a 
morsel for a king.” 

At sixteen she was taken to France and was married to Vicomte Alexandre de 
Beauharnais, then only nineteen, but already experienced in the philandering 
ways of the French aristocracy. Soon his long and frequent absences betrayed his 
adulteries, and left in the impressionable Josephine the conviction that the Sixth 
Commandment was not intended for the upper classes. She gave _ herself 
devotedly to her two children—Eugeéne (1781-1824) and Hortense (1783-1837), 
who rewarded her with their lifelong loyalty. 

When the Revolution came, the Vicomte adjusted his politics to the new 
regime, and for five years he kept his head. But as the Terror proceeded, any title 
to nobility could be a warrant for arrest. In 1794 both Alexandre and Josephine 
were apprehended, and separately imprisoned; and on July 24 he was 
guillotined. While awaiting a similar fate Josephine accepted the amorous 


advances of General Lazare Hoche.32 She was among the many nobles released 
after the fall of Robespierre. 

Made almost destitute by the confiscation of her husband’s wealth, and 
anxious to provide care and education for her children, Josephine used the lure 
of her dark-blue eyes and languorous beauty to make a friend of Tallien and a 
lover of the rising Barras.2 Much of Beauharnais’ confiscated wealth was 
restored to her, including an elegant carriage and a team of black horses;34 
presently she was next only to Mme. Tallien as a leader of Directory society. 
Napoleon described her salon as “the most distinguished in Paris.”3° 

He attended some of her soirees, and was fascinated by her mature charms, 
her easy grace, and what her indulgent father called her “exceedingly sweet 
disposition.”° She was not impressed by Bonaparte, who appeared to her as a 
sallow youth with a “lean and hungry look,” and a corresponding income. She 
sent her son, now fourteen, to solicit his aid in recovering the confiscated sword 
of her husband. Eugéne was so comely and modest that Napoleon at once agreed 
to attend to the matter. It was done; Josephine called on him to thank him; and 
invited him to lunch for October 29. He came, and was conquered. As early as 
December, 1795, she admitted him to her bed,°” but they were reluctant to 
marry. He reminisced at St. Helena: “Barras did me a service by advising me to 
marry Josephine. He assured me that she belonged to both the old and the new 
society, and that this fact would bring me more support; that her house was the 
best in Paris, and would rid me of my Corsican name; finally that through this 
marriage I should become quite French.”28 Barras gave her similar advice, for 
reasons still debated;39 here, he told her, is a man who gives every sign of 
forging a high place for himself in the world. Napoleon was not deterred by her 
former amours; “Everything about you pleased me,” he would soon write to her, 
“even to the memory of the error of your ways ... Virtue, for me, consisted of 
what you made it.”40 

They were married on March 9, 1796, by a purely civil ceremony; Tallien and 
Barras served as witnesses; no relatives were invited. To mitigate the disparity of 
their ages—he twenty-seven, she thirty-three—Napoleon registered himself as 
twenty-eight, Josephine wrote her age as twenty-nine.4! They spent their 
wedding night at her home. He encountered virile opposition from her pet dog, 
Fortuné. “That gentleman,” he tells us, “was in possession of Madame’s bed.... I 
wanted to have him leave, but to no avail; I was told to share the bed with him or 
sleep elsewhere; I had to take it or leave it. The favorite was less accommodating 
than I was”; at the worst possible moment the dog bit his leg, so severely that he 
long kept the scar.42 


On March 11, torn between his new delight and his ruling passion for power 
and glory, Napoleon left to lead the Army of Italy, in one of the most brilliant 
campaigns in history. 


IV. ITALIAN WHIRLWIND: MARCH 27, 1796 - DECEMBER 5, 1797 


The military situation had been simplified by treaties with Prussia and Spain, 
but Austria refused peace so long as France clung to her conquests in the 
Netherlands and along the Rhine. England continued the war at sea, and granted 
a subsidy of £600,000 to Austria to finance the war on land. Austria had ruled 
Lombardy since 1713. She was now allied with Charles Emmanuel IV, king of 
Sardinia and Piedmont, who hoped to regain Savoy and Nice, taken by the 
French in 1792. 

The Directory, led in this matter by Carnot, planned its military operations for 
1796 as a three-pronged assault upon Austria. One French army, under Jourdan, 
was to attack the Austrians on the northeast front along the Sambre and the 
Meuse; another, under Moreau, was to proceed against the Austrians along the 
Moselle and the Rhine; a third, under Bonaparte, was to attempt the expulsion of 
the Austrians and the Sardinians from Italy. Jourdan, after some victories, 
encountered the superior forces of the Archduke Karl Ludwig, suffered defeats 
at Amberg and Wiirzburg, and retreated to the west bank of the Rhine. Moreau 
advanced into Bavaria almost to Munich, then, learning that the victorious 
Archduke could cut his line of communications or attack him in the rear, he 
withdrew into Alsace. The Directory, as a final hope, turned to Napoleon. 

Reaching Nice on March 27, he found the “Army of Italy” in no condition to 
face the Austrian and Sardinian forces that blocked the narrow entrance into 
Italy between the Mediterranean and the towering Alps. His troops numbered 
some 43,000, brave men accustomed to mountain war, but ill-clothed, ill-shod, 
and so poorly fed that they had to steal in order to live;43 hardly thirty thousand 
of them could be called upon for arduous campaigns. They had scant cavalry and 
almost no artillery. The generals over whom the twenty-seven-year-old 
commander had been placed—Augereau, Masséna, Laharpe, and Sésurier—were 
all older than Napoleon in service; they resented his appointment, and were 
resolved to make him feel their superior experience; but at their first meeting 
with him they were awed into quick obedience by the confident clarity with 
which he explained his plans and gave his orders. 

He could overawe his generals, but he could not free himself from the spell 
that Josephine laid upon him. Four days after reaching Nice he put his maps and 


orderlies aside and wrote to her a letter hot with the ardor of a youth who had 
just discovered depths of passion under his dreams of power: 


Nice, 31 March, 1796 


Not a day passes without my loving you, not a night but I hold you in my arms. I cannot drink a cup 
of tea without cursing the martial ambition that separates me from the soul of my life. Whether I am 
buried in business, or leading my troops, or inspecting the camps, my adorable Josephine fills my 
mind.... 

My soul is sad, my heart is in chains, and I imagine things that terrify me. You do not love me as 
you did; you will console yourself elsewhere.... 

Goodbye, my wife, my tormentor, my happiness, ... whom I love, whom I fear, the source of 
feelings that make me as gentle as Nature herself, and of impulses under which I am as catastrophic as 
a thunderbolt. I do not ask you to love me forever, or to be faithful to me, but simply ... to tell me the 
truth.... Nature has made my soul resolute and strong, while yours she has constructed of lace and 
gauze.... My mind is intent on vast plans, my heart utterly engrossed with you... 

Goodbye! Ah, if you love me less it must be that you never loved me at all. Then were I indeed to 
be pitied. 

BONAPARTE44 


He wrote to her again on April 3 and 7, amid the rising tempo of the war. He 
studied all the information he could get about the enemy forces that he must 
defeat: an Austrian army under Beaulieu at Voltri near Genoa; another under 
Argentau at Montenotte, farther west; and a Sardinian army under Colli at Ceva, 
farther north. Beaulieu assumed that his lines of communications would serve to 
inform him should any of his armies need urgent help. On that basis he could 
reasonably expect to repel the French attack, for his combined forces 
outnumbered the French about two to one. Napoleon’s strategy was to move as 
many of his troops, as secretly and rapidly as possible, to confront one of the 
defending armies, and overwhelm it before either of the other two could come to 
its aid. The plan involved rapid marches by the French over rough and 
mountainous routes; it required hardy and resolute warriors. Napoleon sought to 
arouse them with the first of those famous proclamations that were no small part 
of his armament: 


SOLDIERS, you are hungry and naked. The Republic owes you much, but she has not the means to 
pay her debts. I am come to lead you into the most fertile plains that the sun beholds. Rich provinces, 
opulent towns; all shall be at your disposal. Soldiers! with such a prospect before you, can you fail in 
courage and constancy?45 


It was an open invitation to plunder, but how else could he get these unpaid men 
to bear long marches and then face death? Napoleon, like most rulers and 
revolutionists, never allowed morality to hinder victory, and he trusted to 


success to whitewash his sins. Should not Italy contribute to the cost of her 
liberation? 

The first goal of his strategy was to smash the Sardinian army and induce the 
King of Sardinia to retire to Turin, his Piedmont capital. A series of crucial and 
successful engagements—Montenotte (April 11), Millesimo (April 13), Dego 
(April 15), and Mondovi (April 22)—shattered the Sardinian forces and 
compelled Charles Emmanuel to sign at Cherasco (April 28) an armistice ceding 
Savoy and Nice to France, and, in effect, withdrawing from the war. In those 
battles the young commander impressed his subordinates with his keen and 
quick perception of developments, needs, and opportunities, his clear and 
decisive orders, the logic and success of tactics completing the foresight of 
strategy that often caught the enemy on flank or rear. The older generals learned 
to obey him with confidence in his vision and judgment; the younger officers— 
Junot, Lannes, Murat, Marmont, Berthier—developed for him a devotion that 
repeatedly faced death in his cause. When, after these victories, the exhausted 
survivors reached the heights of Monte Zemoto—from which they could view 
the sunlit plains of Lombardy—many of them broke out in a spontaneous salute 
to the youth who had led them so brilliantly. 

Now they did not have to plunder in order to live; wherever he established 
French rule Napoleon taxed the rich and the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and 
persuaded or ordered the towns to contribute to the upkeep and orderly behavior 
of his troops. On April 26, at Cherasco, he addressed his army in a clever eulogy 
that cautioned them against pillage: 


SOLDIERS: 

You have in a fortnight won six victories, taken twenty-one standards, fifty-five pieces of artillery, 
and conquered the richest part of Piedmont.... Without any resources you have supplied all that was 
necessary. You have won battles without cannon, passed rivers without bridges, made forced marches 
without shoes, camped without brandy and often without bread.... Your grateful country will owe its 
prosperity to you.... 

But, soldiers, you have done nothing as yet compared with what there still remains to do. Neither 
Turin nor Milan remains to you.... Is there anyone among you whose courage is lacking? Is there 
anyone who would prefer to return across the summits of the Apennines and the Alps and bear 
patiently the disgrace of a slavish soldier? No, there is none such among the conquerors of Montenotte, 
of Dego, of Mondovi. All of you are burning to extend the glory of the French people.... 

Friends, I am promising you this conquest, but there is one condition which you must swear to 
fulfill. That is to respect the peoples whom you deliver, and repress the horrible pillage which certain 
scoundrels, incited by our enemies, commit. Otherwise you will not be the deliverers of the people but 
their scourges.... Your victories, your bravery, your success, the blood of your brothers who have died 
in battle—all will be lost, even honor and glory. As for me and the generals who have your confidence, 
we should blush to command an army without discipline and restraint.... Anyone who engages in 
pillage will be shot without mercy. 


Peoples of Italy, the French army comes to break your chains; the French people is the friend of all 
peoples. You may receive them with confidence. Your property, your religion, and your customs will 
be respected.... We have no grudge except against the tyrants who oppress you. 

BONAPARTE 


There had been much pillage in that first campaign; there would still be some 
despite this plea and threat. Napoleon had some looters shot, and pardoned 
others. “These wretches,” he said, “are excusable; they have sighed for three 
years after the promised land, ... and now that they have entered it they wish to 
enjoy it.”46 He appeased them by letting them share in the contributions and 
provisions that he exacted from the “liberated” towns. 

Amid all this turmoil of marches, battles, and diplomacy he thought almost 
hourly of the wife he had left so soon after their wedding night. Now that she 
might safely pass over the Cévennes he begged her, in a letter of April 17, to 
come to him. “Come quickly,” he wrote on April 24, 1796; “I warn you, if you 
delay longer, you will find me ill. These fatigues and your absence—the two 
together are more than I can bear.... Take wings, and fly.... A kiss upon your 
heart, another a little lower, another lower still, far lower!”47 

Was she faithful? Could she, so accustomed to her pleasures, content herself 
for months with epistolary adulation? That same April a handsome officer, 
Hippolyte Charles, aged twenty-four, found his way to her. In May she invited 
Talleyrand to meet him. “You will be wild about him. Mesdames Récamier, 
Tallien, and Hamelin have all lost their heads over him.”48 She became so 
enamored of him that when Murat came to her from Bonaparte with money and 
instructions for joining him in Italy, she delayed on the ground of illness, and 
allowed Murat to send word to his chief that she gave signs of pregnancy. 
Napoleon wrote to her on May 13: “It is true, then, that you are pregnant! Murat 
... says that you are not feeling well and that thus he does not deem it prudent 
for you to undertake so long a journey. So I am to be still longer deprived of the 
joy of clasping you in my arms! ... Is it possible that I shall be denied the joy of 
seeing you with your little pregnant belly?”49 He rejoiced prematurely; she was 
never to give him a child. 

Meanwhile he led his men through a dozen battles to the prize of Lombardy 
—the rich and cultured city of Milan. At Lodi, on the west bank of the Adda, his 
main force caught up with the main Austrian army under Beaulieu. Beaulieu 
retreated, crossed the river on a 200-meter-long wooden bridge, and then placed 
his artillery in a position to prevent a similar crossing by the French. Napoleon 
bade his cavalry to ride north till they could find a place to ford the stream, and 
then to pass south and attack the Austrian rear. Keeping his infantry sheltered 
behind the walls and houses of the town, he shared actively in directing the fire 


of his artillery against the Austrian guns that covered the bridge. When his 
cavalry suddenly appeared on the east bank and charged into the Austrians, he 
ordered his grenadiers to lead the way across the bridge. They tried, but the 
Austrian artillery halted them. Napoleon rushed forward and joined Lannes and 
Berthier in leading them. The Austrians were routed (May 10, 1796), losing two 
thousand prisoners. Beaulieu withdrew to Mantua, and the French army, after a 
day’s rest, marched on to Milan. It was from this action that the French troops, 
moved by Bonaparte’s reckless but inspiring exposure of himself to enemy fire, 
conferred upon him the affectionate title “Le Petit Caporal”—the Little Corporal. 

Shortly after this victory he received from the Directory a proposal so 
insulting that he risked his career on his reply. Those five men, who had been 
enjoying the celebrations with which Paris received the news of Napoleon’s 
achievements, informed him (May 7) that his army was now to be divided into 
two parts; one was to be put under the command of General Francois-Etienne 
Kellermann (son of the victor of Valmy), and charged with protecting the French 
in north Italy from Austrian attacks; the other, under Bonaparte, was to march 
south and bring the Papal States and the kingdom of Naples under French 
control. Napoleon saw in this not only a personal injury but, even more, a 
cardinal error in strategy: not only would an attack upon the Papacy enflame all 
the Catholics of Europe, including France, against the Revolution, but Catholic 
Austria was already preparing to send a powerful force, under the experienced 
Field Marshal Count Dagobert von Wurmser, to drive him back into France. He 
answered that the Army of Italy would need its united and replenished strength 
to preserve its gains; that it could be successfully led only by an undivided 
command; that he would therefore yield his place to General Kellermann, and 
would offer his resignation. 

The Directory received this message along with reports of Napoleon’s latest 
military and diplomatic successes. For the young general—proud with victory, 
and feeling that those distant politicians were not as well placed as he to 
negotiate treaties according with the resources of the enemy and the condition of 
the French army—had assumed the right to make peace as well as war, and to 
determine the price that each Italian city or state should pay to enjoy the 
protection, rather than suffer the avidity, of his troops. So, after entering Milan 
in triumph (May 15, 1796), he arranged truces with the Duke of Parma, the Duke 
of Modena, and the King of Naples, by which he guaranteed them peace with 
France and protection from Austria, and specified what donations each of these 
principalities was to pay for this benevolent amity. They paid painful sums, and 
bore in grim impotence the theft of art masterpieces from their galleries, palaces, 
and public squares. 
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Milan made him welcome. For nearly a century it had longed for freedom 
from Austrian rule, and this young warlord was unusually gracious for a 
conqueror. He was congenial to Italian speech and ways, appreciative of Italian 
women, music, and art; they did not realize at once how fondly he appreciated 
Italian art. In any case, was he not, except for a month or so, an Italian? Visibly 
he gathered about him Italian artists, poets, historians, philosophers, scientists, 
and talked familiarly with them; for a time he seemed to be Lodovico Sforza and 
Leonardo da Vinci reborn and merged. What could be more charming than his 
letter to the astronomer Barnaba Oriani? — 


Learned men in Milan used not to enjoy the consideration they deserved. Hidden in their 
laboratories, they thought themselves happy if kings and priests did them no harm. It is not so now. In 
Italy thought has become free. There is no more Inquisition, no more intolerance, no more tyranny. I 
invite all learned men to meet together, and to tell me what methods should be adopted, or what needs 
supplied, in order to give the sciences and the fine arts a new life.... Pray express these sentiments for 
me to the distinguished men of learning dwelling in Milan.5° 


Napoleon incorporated Milan and other cities in a Republic of Lombardy, 
whose citizens were to share with the French in liberty, equality, fraternity, and 
taxes. In a proclamation to the new citizens (May 19, 1796) he explained that 
since the liberating army had paid a high price for freeing Lombardy, the 
liberated should contribute some twenty million francs to the upkeep of his 
troops; this, surely, was a small contribution for so fertile a country; moreover, 
the tax should “be levied on the rich ... and on church corporations,” so as to 
spare the poor.°! Not so much publicity had accompanied the previous day’s 
order that “an agent should follow the French army in Italy, to seek out and 
transfer to the Republic all the objects of art, science, and so forth, that are in the 
conquered towns.”°2 The Italians could only revenge themselves with a pun: 
“Non tutti Francesi sono ladroni, ma buona parte” (Not all Frenchmen are 
robbers, but a good part are). Napoleon, however, was following the example set 
by the Convention and the Directory. 

This artistic spoliation of conquered or liberated lands had scant precedent; it 
aroused indignation everywhere except in France, and set a model for later 
warriors. Most of the spoils were sent to the Directory, were received there with 
pleasure, and found their way into the Louvre, where the Mona Lisa, though 
raped, never lost her smile. Napoleon kept little of the Italian revenues for 
himself;5° some of them were invested in judicious bribes; much went to pay the 
troops and so moderate their zeal to steal. 

Having feathered a nest for his bride, he importuned her (May 18) to come 
and join him. “Milan ... cannot but please you, for this is a very beautiful land. 


As for me, I shall be wild with joy.... I am dying of curiosity to see how you 
carry your child.... Addio, mio dolce amor.... Come quickly to hear the fine 
music and to see beautiful Italy.”54 While his letter traveled he returned to the 
business of driving the Austrians from Italy. On May 20 he was again with his 
troops; and knowing that they would soon have to face many obstacles and 
armies, he addressed them in another eloquent proclamation: 


SOLDIERS! 

You have rushed like a torrent from the heights of the Apennines; you have overthrown and 
scattered every force that opposed your march.... The Po, the Ticino, the Adda could not stop your 
progress by a day.... Yes, soldiers, you have done much, but is there nothing left for you to do? ... No! 
I see you already flying to arms; a slothful repose wearies you; every day lost for your glory is lost, 
too, for your happiness. Let us move on! We still have forced marches to make, enemies to overcome, 
laurels to win, wrongs to avenge.... 

Let not the people be disturbed by our advance; we are the friends of all peoples! ... You will have 
the immortal glory of changing the face of the most beautiful part of Europe. The free French nation ... 
will give to Europe a glorious peace.... Then you will return to your homes, and your fellow citizens, 
singling you out, will say, “He was with the Army of Italy.”5° 


On May 27 they resumed their advance through Lombardy. Ignoring the fact 
that Brescia was Venetian territory, Napoleon occupied it, and made it the first 
center of the new campaign. When Venice sent envoys to protest, Bonaparte, in 
one of his feigned rages, frightened them by demanding why Venice had already 
allowed the Austrians to use Venetian towns and roads; the envoys offered an 
apology, and agreed to his similar use of Venetian terrain.°° A swift march 
brought the French army to Peschiera; the Austrian detachment that had been left 
there fled; Napoleon had the strategic fortress strengthened to protect his 
communications, and pushed on to Mantua, where the remnants of Beaulieu’s 
three armies had taken refuge behind apparently inexpugnable defenses. 
Napoleon left part of his forces to besiege the citadel. Another part he sent south 
to drive the British from Leghorn; it was done, and a popular revolt soon forced 
them to leave Corsica. Murat found it simple to evict the Austrian envoy from 
Genoa, and to incorporate that Mediterranean bastion in a Republic of Liguria 
under French control. Seldom had Italy seen so many changes of power in so 
short a time. 

Napoleon returned to Milan and awaited Josephine. She came, on July 13, 
and the victor embraced his conqueror. The next day the city honored her with a 
special performance at La Scala, followed by a ball at which all the local 
notables were presented to her. After three days of ecstasy the general had to 
return to his troops at Marmirolo, from which he sent her a paean of youthful 
adoration: 


I have been sad every moment since our parting. I know no happiness save when I[ am with you.... 
The charms of my incomparable Josephine kindle a flame that burns incessantly in my heart, through 
my senses. When shall I ever be free of anxiety and responsibility, free to spend all my time with you, 
with nothing to do but love you ...? 

A few days ago I thought I loved you, but now that I have seen you again I love you a thousand 
times more.... 

Ah, I implore you, let me see that you have faults. Be less beautiful, less gracious, less kind, less 
tender. Above all, never be jealous, never weep. Your tears rob me of my reason, set my blood 
aflame.... 

... Come quickly to join me, so that at least before we die we can say: “We have had many joyous 
hours together.” ...57 


She obeyed despite the danger of enemy snipers en route, caught up to him at 
Brescia, and accompanied him to Verona. There a courier brought him word that 
a fresh Austrian army was entering Italy under the command of Count von 
Wurmser, who had recently driven the French from Mannheim. It was calculated 
that this host would outnumber three to one the forces under Napoleon. 
Anticipating possible disaster, he sent Josephine back to Peschiera, and arranged 
to have her taken thence to Florence. Meanwhile he ordered the French 
detachments that he had left before Mantua to abandon the siege and to come by 
a safe roundabout route to join his main army. They arrived in time to take part 
in the battle of Castiglione (August 5, 1796). Wurmser, not expecting so early an 
attack, was leading his divisions southward in too thin a line. Napoleon pounced 
upon the unprepared Austrians, confused them into flight, and took fifteen 
thousand prisoners. Wurmser retreated to Rovereto; the French pursued and 
defeated him there, and again at Bassano; the disheartened old general fled with 
the remnants of his army to seek refuge behind the battlements of Mantua. 
Napoleon left some regiments to hold him there. 

But now 60,000 additional Austrians, under Baron Alvinczy, poured down 
over the Alps to meet the 45,000 men left to Bonaparte. He met them at Arcole, 
but they were on the other side of the River Adige, and could be reached only by 
crossing a bridge under fire. Again, as at Lodi on the Adda, Napoleon was 
among the first to cross.!!“When I was in the raging turmoil of the fight,” he later 
recalled, “my adjutant, Colonel Muiron, threw himself toward me, covered me 
with his body, and received the bullet which was intended for me. He sank at my 
feet.”58 In the three-day battle that followed (November 15-17, 1796), the 
Austrians, after a brave fight, fell back in an orderly retreat. Alvinczy 
reorganized them at Rivoli, but there they were defeated again, and Alvinczy, 
having lost thirty thousand men, led the survivors back to Austria. Wurmser, 
losing hope of rescue, and taking pity on his starving men, surrendered 
(February 2, 1797), and the French conquest of Lombardy was complete. 


Insatiate, Napoleon turned his face and forces south toward the Papal States 
and politely asked Pius VI to give him Bologna, Ferrara, Ravenna, Ancona, and 
their subject lands. By the Treaty of Tolentino (February 19, 1797) the Pope 
surrendered these city-states, and paid an “indemnity” of fifteen million francs 
toward the French army’s expense account. Then, master of all north Italy except 
Piedmont and Venice, Napoleon reorganized his army, added to them some 
regiments formed in Italy and a fresh division from France under General 
Bernadotte, led 75,000 men across the Alps through three feet of snow, and 
proposed to strike at Vienna itself, the imperial center of the attack upon the 
French Revolution. 

The Emperor Francis II sent against him forty thousand men under the 
Archduke Karl Ludwig, fresh from victories along the Rhine. Surprised by the 
reported number of the advancing French, and respectful of Napoleon’s 
reputation, Karl adopted a strategy of retreat. Bonaparte followed until he was 
within sixty miles of the Austrian capital. With or without a battle he might have 
taken the city, then humming with old Haydn and young Beethoven. But in that 
case the government would fall back toward Hungary, the war could lengthen in 
time and space, and, with winter setting in, the French army would find itself in 
hostile and unfamiliar territory, subject at any moment to a flank attack. In a rare 
moment of modesty, and with a caution that might have served him well in his 
later years, Napoleon sent the Archduke an invitation to negotiate a truce. The 
Archduke refused; Napoleon inflicted severe defeats upon his forces at 
Neumarkt and Umzmarkt; Karl agreed to talk. At Leoben, April 18, 1797, the 
young commanders signed a preliminary peace, subject to ratification by their 
governments. 

The road to ratification was blocked by Austria’s refusal to surrender—and 
Napoleon’s resolve to keep—his conquests in Lombardy. An apparently minor 
event gave him a gambler’s chance to escape this impasse. He had occupied 
several cities belonging to Venice; in some of these towns insurrections had 
broken out against the French garrisons. Charging the Venetian Senate with 
having instigated these uprisings, Napoleon deposed it and set up in its place a 
municipal structure subject to French control and shorn of its mainland 
possessions. When the time came to transform the preliminaries of Leoben into 
the Treaty of Campoformio (October 17, 1797), Napoleon offered Austria a free 
hand in absorbing Venice into her empire in return for the cession of Lombardy 
and Belgium, and recognition of French rights to the left bank of the Rhine. 
Nearly all Europe, forgetting a thousand treaties, reacted with horror to this 
diplomatic philanthropy with other people’s property. 


The new Machiavelli insisted, however, on keeping for France the Venetian 
islands in the Adriatic—Corfu, Zante, Cephalonia. “These,” Napoleon wrote to 
the Directory on August 16, 1797, “matter more to us than all the rest of Italy put 
together. They are vital to the wealth and prosperity of our commerce. If we are 
effectively to destroy England we must get hold of Egypt. The huge Ottoman 
Empire, perishing day by day, forces us to anticipate events, and to take early 
steps for the preservation of our commerce in the Levant.”59 The graybeards of 
the chancelleries had little to teach this youth of twenty-eight. 

With serene assumption of diplomatic authority, he reorganized his conquests 
into a Cisalpine Republic centering on Milan and a Ligurian Republic around 
Genoa, both governed by native democracies under French protection and 
power. Then, having revenged and reversed Caesar’s Roman conquest of Gaul, 
the Little Corporal, big with honors and spoils, returned to Paris to have his 
treaties ratified by the transformed Directory which he had helped to install. 


V. THE COUP D’ETAT OF THE 18 TH FRUCTIDOR: SEPTEMBER 4, 1797 


It was not the same Paris that he had known in the crowd-ruled days of ’92 
and ’93. Ever since the fall of Robespierre in ’94 the capital had followed the 
countryside in an intensifying reaction—religious and political—against the 
Revolution. Catholicism, led by nonjuring priests, was regaining its hold upon a 
people that had lost belief in an earthly substitute for supernatural hopes and 
consolations, for sacraments, ceremonies, and processional holydays. The 
décadi, or decimal day of rest, was increasingly ignored; the Christian Sunday 
was flagrantly respected and enjoyed. France was voting for God. 

And for a king. In homes and salons, in the press and on the streets, even in 
section assemblies once ruled by sansculottes, men and women aired regrets for 
bonhomme Louis XVI, found excuses for Bourbon faults, and asked could any 
other government than an authoritative monarchy bring order, safety, prosperity, 
and peace out of the chaos, crime, corruption, and war that were desolating 
France? Returned émigrés congregated in such number that a wit called their 
favorite Parisian purlieu le petit Coblenz (from the haven of titled exiles in 
Germany); and there one could hear the monarchical philosophies that were 
being preached abroad by Bonald and de Maistre. The electoral assemblies, 
overwhelmingly bourgeois, were sending to the Council of Ancients and the 
Council of Five Hundred more and more deputies ready to flirt with royalty if it 
offered a property guarantee. By 1797 the monarchists in the Councils were 
strong enough to elect to the Directory the Marquis de Barthélemy. Lazare 


Carnot, a director since 1795, had turned to the right in reaction against the 
propaganda of Babeuf, and looked with complacent eye upon religion as a 
vaccination against communism. 

The firmly republican Directors—Barras, Larevelliére-Lépaux, and Rewbell 
—felt endangered in their tenure and their lives by the movement toward 
monarchism, and decided to risk all on a coup d’état that would eliminate its 
leaders from both the Councils and the Directory. They sought popular support 
from the radical Jacobins, who had been hiding in bitter obscurity during the 
conservative revival. They sought military support by appealing to Napoleon to 
send them from Italy a general capable of organizing Parisian soldiery for the 
defense of the republic. He was willing to accommodate them; a Bourbon 
revival would frustrate his plans; the road must be kept open for his own rise to 
political power, and the time was not ripe for that plunge. He sent them tough 
Pierre Augereau, veteran of many campaigns. Augereau enlisted a part of 
Hoche’s troops; with these, on the 18th Fructidor, he invaded the legislative 
chambers, arrested fifty-three deputies, many royalist agents, and Directors 
Barthélemy and Carnot. Carnot escaped to Switzerland; most of the others were 
deported to sweat and wither in South American Guiana. In the elections of 1797 
the radicals won control of the Councils; they added Merlin of Douai and Jean- 
Baptiste Treilhard to the victorious “triumvirs,” and gave this revised Directory 
almost absolute power.®9 

When Napoleon reached Paris, December 5, 1797, he found a new Terror 
operating, aimed at all conservatives, and substituting Guiana for the guillotine. 
Nevertheless all classes seemed to unite in feting the invincible young general 
who had added half of Italy to France. He put aside for the present his look of 
stern command. He dressed modestly, and pleased variously: the conservatives 
by lauding order; the Jacobins by appearing to have raised Italy from vassalage 
to liberty; the intelligentsia by writing that “the true conquests, the only ones that 
leave no regrets, are those that are made over ignorance.”®! On December 10 the 
dignitaries of the national government honored him with an official welcome. 
Mme. de Staél was there, and her Memoirs preserve the scene: 


The Directory gave General Bonaparte a solemn reception which in some respects marked an epoch 
in the history of the Revolution. They chose for this ceremony the court of the Luxembourg Palace; no 
hall would have been vast enough to contain the crowd that was attracted; there were spectators in 
every window and on the roof. The five Directors, in Roman costume, were placed on a stage in the 
court; near them were the deputies of the Council of the Ancients, the Council of Five Hundred, and 
the Institute... 

Bonaparte arrived very simply dressed, followed by his aides-de-camp or assistant officers; all of 
them taller than he, but bent with the respect they showed him. The elite of France, gathered there, 


covered the victorious general with applause. He was the hope of every man, republican or royalist; all 
saw the present and the future as held in his strong hands.®2 


On that occasion he handed the Directors the completed Treaty of Campoformio. 
It was officially ratified, and Napoleon could for a time rest on his victories in 
diplomacy as well as war. 

After attending a sumptuous party given in his honor by the indestructible 
Talleyrand (then minister for foreign affairs), he retired to his home in the Rue 
Chantereine. There he relaxed with Josephine and her children, and for some 
time kept himself so out of the public eye that his admirers commented on his 
modesty and his detractors rejoiced over his decline. However, he made a point 
of visiting the Institute; he talked mathematics with Lagrange, astronomy with 
Laplace, government with Sieyés, literature with Marie-Joseph de Chénier, and 
art with David. Probably he was already meditating a sally into Egypt, and 
thought of taking with him a garnishment of scholars and scientists. 

The Directory saw something to be suspected in such uncharacteristic 
modesty; this youth, who in Italy and Austria had behaved as if he were the 
government—might he not decide to behave likewise in Paris? Hoping to keep 
him busy at a distance, they offered him command of the fifty thousand soldiers 
and sailors that were assembling at Brest for an invasion of England. Napoleon 
studied the project, rejected it, and warned the Directory, in a letter of February 
23, 1798: 


We should give up any real attempt to invade England, and content ourselves with the appearance 
of it, while devoting all our attention and resources to the Rhine.... We must not keep a large army at 
a distance from Germany.... Or we might make an expedition into the Levant, and threaten the 
commerce of [England with] India.®3 


There was his dream. Even amid the Italian campaigns, he had pondered the 
possibilities of a foray into the Orient: in the soft decay of the Ottoman realm a 
bold spirit, with brave and hungry men, might forge a career, might carve an 
empire. England ruled the oceans, but her hold on the Mediterranean could be 
loosed by taking Malta; her hold on India could be weakened by taking Egypt. In 
that land, where labor was cheap, genius and francs might build a fleet, courage 
and imagination might sail over that distant sea to India, and take from the 
British colonial system its richest possession. In 1803 Napoleon confessed to 
Mme. de Rémusat: 


I do not know what would have happened to me had I not conceived the happy thought of going to 
Egypt. When I embarked I did not know but that I might be bidding an eternal farewell to France; but 


I had little doubt that she would recall me. The charm of Oriental conquest drew my thoughts away 
from Europe more than I should have believed possible.64 


The Directory fell in with his proposals, partly because it thought it would be 
safer if he were at a distance. Talleyrand concurred for reasons still disputed; his 
mistress Mme. Grand alleged that he did it to “favor his English friends”— 
presumably by diverting to Egypt the army that was threatening to invade 
England.6° The Directory delayed consent because the expedition would be 
costly, would consume men and matériel needed for protection against England 
and Austria, and might bring Turkey (the indolent sovereign of Egypt) into a 
new coalition against France. But the rapid advance of the French army in Italy 
—the subjection of the Papal States and the kingdom of Naples—brought 
succulent spoils to the Directory; and in April, 1798, with Napoleon’s approval, 
another French army invaded Switzerland, set up the Helvetic Republic, exacted 
“indemnities,” and sent money to Paris. Now the Egyptian dream could be 
financed. 

Napoleon began at once to issue detailed orders for a new armada. Thirteen 
ships of the line, seven frigates, thirty-five other warships, 130 transports, 16,000 
seamen, 38,000 troops (many from the Army of Italy), with necessary equipment 
and matériel, and a library of 287 volumes, were to assemble at Toulon, Genoa, 
Ajaccio, or Civitavecchia; and scientists, scholars, and artists were happy to 
accept invitations to what promised to be an exciting and historic union of 
adventure and research. Among them were Monge the mathematician, Fourier 
the physicist, Berthollet the chemist, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire the biologist; and 
Tallien, having surrendered his wife to Barras, found passage among the savants. 
They noted with pride that Napoleon now signed his letters “Bonaparte, Member 
of the Institute and General-in-chief.”®° Bourrienne, who had joined Napoleon as 
secretary at Campoformio in 1797, accompanied him on this voyage, and gave a 
detailed account of its fate. Josephine too wanted to come along; Napoleon 
allowed her to accompany him to Toulon, but he forbade her to board ship. 
However, he took with him her son Eugéne de Beauharnais, who had endeared 
himself to Napoleon by his modesty and competence, and by a loyalty that 
became an undiscourageable devotion. Josephine mourned this double departure, 
wondering whether she would ever see her son or her husband again. From 
Toulon she went to Plombiéres to take the “fertility waters,” for now she, as well 
as Napoleon, wanted a child. 

On May 19, 1798, the main fleet sailed from Toulon to bring medieval 
romance into modern history. 


VI. ORIENTAL FANTASY: MAY 19, 1798 -OCTOBER 8, 1799 


The purpose of the armada had been so well concealed that nearly all the 
54,000 men set out with no knowledge of their destination. In a characteristic 
proclamation to the new “Army of the Orient” Napoleon merely called it a 
“wing of the Army of England,” and asked his sailors and warriors to trust him 
though he could not yet define their task. The secrecy served some purpose: the 
British government was apparently misled into thinking that the flotilla was 
preparing to fight its way past Gibraltar and join in the invasion of England. 
Nelson’s ships were lax in their watch on the Mediterranean, and the French 
argosy evaded them. 

On June 9 it sighted Malta. The Directory had bribed the grandmaster and 
other dignitaries of the Knights of Malta!!!to make only a token resistance;®7 as a 
result the French took the supposedly impregnable fortress with the loss of only 
three men. Napoleon dallied there a week to reorganize the administration of the 
island Gaulward. There Alfred de Vigny, poet-to-be but then a child of two 
years, was introduced to the conqueror, who raised him and kissed him; “when 
he lowered me carefully to the deck he had won one more slave.”©8 The godlike 
man, however, was seasick nearly all the way to Alexandria. Meanwhile he 
studied the Koran. 

The fleet reached Alexandria July 1, 1798. The port was guarded by a 
garrison, and a landing there would be costly; yet an early and orderly 
disembarkation was imperative if the squadron was not to be surprised by 
Nelson’s fleet. The neighboring surf was threateningly rough, but Napoleon in 
person led a landing party of five thousand men upon an unprotected beach. 
These, without cavalry or artillery, advanced at night upon the garrison, 
overcame it at the cost of two hundred French casualties, took possession of the 
city, and provided the protection under which the ships deposited the soldiers 
and their armament upon Egyptian soil. 

Armed with this victory and a few words of Arabic, Napoleon persuaded the 
local leaders to sit down with him in conference. He amused and then impressed 
them by his knowledge of the Koran and his clever use of its phrases and ideas. 
He pledged himself and his army to respect their religion, laws, and possessions. 
He promised—if they would help him with laborers and supplies—to win back 
for them the lands seized by the Mameluke mercenaries who had made 
themselves masters of Egypt under indolent dynasties. The Arabs half agreed, 
and on July 7 Napoleon bade his wondering army follow him across 150 miles 
of desert to Cairo. 


They had never experienced such heat, such thirst, such blinding sand, such 
indefatigable insects, or such disabling dysentery. Bonaparte partly quieted their 
complaints by sharing their hardships silently. On July 10 they reached the Nile, 
drank their fill, and refreshed their flesh. After five more days of marching, their 
vanguard sighted, near the village of Kobrakit, an army of three thousand 
Mamelukes: “a splendid body of mounted men” (Napoleon recalled them), “all 
gleaming with gold and silver, armed with the best London carbines and pistols, 
and the best sabers of the East, riding perhaps the best horses on the 
Continent.”©9 Soon the Mameluke cavalry fell upon the French line, front and 
flank, only to be felled by the musketry and artillery of the French. Wounded in 
flesh and pride, the Mamelukes turned and fled. 

On July 20, still eighteen miles from Cairo, the victors caught sight of the 
Pyramids. That evening Napoleon learned that an army of six thousand mounted 
Mamelukes, under twenty-three district beys, had assembled at Embaba, ready to 
challenge the infidel invaders. The next afternoon they fell in full force upon the 
French in the crucial battle of the Pyramids. There, if we may trust Napoleon’s 
memory, he told his soldiers, “Forty centuries have their eyes upon you.”70 
Again the French met the onslaught with cannon, musket fire, and fixed 
bayonets; seventy of them died there, and fifteen hundred Mamelukes; many of 
the defeated, in heedless flight, leaped into the Nile and were drowned. On July 
22 the Turkish authorities in Cairo sent Napoleon the keys of the city in token of 
surrender. On July 23 he entered the picturesque capital without any offensive 
display. 

From that center he issued orders for the administration of Egypt by Arab 
divans (committees) subject to his control. He prevented pillage by his troops, 
and protected existing property rights, but he continued and appropriated, for the 
support of his army, the taxes customarily levied by the Mameluke conquerors. 
He sat down with native leaders, professed respect for Islamic rites and art, 
recognized Allah as the one and only god, and asked for Moslem aid in bringing 
a new prosperity to Egypt. He summoned his scientists to design methods of 
eliminating plagues, introducing new industries, improving Egyptian education 
and jurisprudence, establishing postal and transport services, repairing canals, 
controlling irrigation, and joining the Nile with the Red Sea. In July, 1799, he 
organized local and French savants into the Institute of Egypt, and set up 
spacious quarters for it in Cairo. It was these scholars who prepared the twenty- 
four massive volumes financed and published by the French government as 
Description de l’Egypte (1809-28). One of these men, known to us only as 
Bouchard, found in 1799, in a town thirty miles from Alexandria, the Rosetta 
Stone, whose inscription, in two languages and three scripts (hieroglyphic, 
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demotic, and Greek) enabled Thomas Young to begin (1814), and Jean-Francois 
Champollion to establish (1821), a method of translating hieroglyphic texts, 
thereby opening up to “modern” Europe the astonishingly complex and mature 
civilization of ancient Egypt. This was the chief—and the only significant— 
result of Napoleon’s expedition. 

For a while he was allowed to enjoy the pride of conquest and the zest of 
administration. In later retrospect he told Mme. de Rémusat: 


The time which I passed in Egypt was the most delightful of my life.... In Egypt I found myself 
free from the wearisome restraints of civilization. I dreamed all sorts of things, and I saw how all that I 
dreamed might be realized. I created a religion. I pictured myself on the road to Asia, mounted on an 
elephant, with a turban on my head, and in my hand a new Koran, which I should compose according 
to my own ideas.... I was to have attacked the English power in India, and renewed my relations with 
old Europe by my conquest.... Fate decided against my dream.7! 


Fate’s first blow was the information conveyed to him by an aide-decamp, 
Andoche Junot, that Josephine had taken a lover in Paris. The great dreamer, 
with all his intellectual brilliance, had neglected to consider how hard it would 
be for so tropical a plant as Josephine to go for many months without some 
tangible appreciation of her charms. For some days he mourned and raged. Then, 
on July 26, 1798, he sent a despondent letter to his brother Joseph: 


I may be in France again in two months.... There is plenty to worry me at home.... Your friendship 
means a lot to me; were I to lose it, and see you betraying me, I should be a complete misanthrope.... 

I want you to arrange to have a country place ready for me when I return, either in Burgundy or 
near Paris. I am counting on spending the winter there, and seeing no one. I am sick of society. I need 
solitude, isolation. My feelings are dried up, and I am bored with public display. I am tired of glory at 
twenty-nine; it has lost its charm; and there is nothing left for me but complete egotism.... 

Goodbye, my one and only friend.... My love to your wife and Jerome. 


He found some distraction by taking as a mistress a young Frenchwoman who 
had followed her officer husband to Egypt. Pauline Fourés could not resist the 
interest that Napoleon took in her gay beauty; she returned his smiles, and made 
no insuperable protest when he cleared his path by sending M. Fourés on a 
mission to Paris. When the husband learned the reason for his distinction he 
returned to Cairo and divorced Pauline. Napoleon too thought of divorce, and 
played with the idea of marrying Pauline and begetting an heir; but he reckoned 
without Josephine’s tears. Pauline was solaced with a substantial gift, and 
survived the mishap by sixty-nine years. 

A week after Junot’s revelation, a major disaster imprisoned the Army of the 
Orient in its victory. On leaving his fleet at Alexandria, Napoleon (according to 
Napoleon) had ordered Vice-Admiral Frangois-Paul Brueys to unload all 


matériel useful to the troops, and then to sail as soon as possible to French-held 
Corfu; every measure must be taken to avoid interception by the British. Bad 
weather delayed Brueys’ departure; meanwhile he anchored the squadron in the 
neighboring Bay of Abukir. There, on July 31, 1798, Nelson found him and soon 
attacked. The opposed forces seemed evenly matched: the English with fourteen 
ships of the line and one brig, the French with thirteen ships of the line and four 
frigates. But the French crews were rebelliously homesick and inadequately 
trained; the British sailors had made the sea their second home; now their 
superior discipline, seamanship, and courage won the day—and night, for the 
bloody conflict lasted till dawn of August 1. At 10 p.m. on July 31, Brueys’ 120- 
gun flagship blew up, killing nearly all men aboard, including the Vice-Admiral 
himself, aged forty-five. Only two French vessels escaped capture. Altogether 
the French lost over 1,750 dead, 1,500 wounded; the British lost 218 dead, 672 
(including Nelson) wounded. This and Trafalgar (1805) were the last attempts of 
Napoleonic France to question England’s domination of the seas. 

When the news of this overwhelming reverse reached him at Cairo, 
Bonaparte realized that his conquest of Egypt had been made meaningless. His 
tired adventurers were now shut off, by both land and sea, from French aid, and 
must soon be at the mercy of a hostile population and an uncongenial 
environment. It is to their young commander’s credit that in his own grief he 
found time to console the widow of his vice-admiral: 


Cairo, August 19, 1798 

Your husband was killed by a cannon ball whilst fighting on board his ship. He died honorably, and 
without suffering, as every soldier would wish to die. 

Your sorrow touches me to the quick. It is a dread moment when we are parted from one we 
love.... If there were no reason for living it would be better to die. But when second thoughts come, 
and you press your children to your heart, your nature is revived by tears and tenderness, and you live 
for the sake of your offspring. Yes, Madame, you will weep with them, you will nurture them in 
infancy, you will educate their youth; you will speak to them of their father and your grief, of their 
love and the Republic’s. And when you have linked your soul to the world again through the mutual 
affection of mother and child, I want you to count as of some value my friendship, and the lively 
interest that I shall always take in the wife of my friend. Be assured that there are men ... who can turn 
grief into hope because they feel so intimately the troubles of the heart.72 


Adversities multiplied. Almost every day there were attacks upon the French 
settlements by Arabs, Turks, or Mamelukes unreconciled to their new masters. 
On October 16 the populace of Cairo itself erupted in revolt; the French 
suppressed it at some cost to their morale; and Napoleon, abandoning for a time 
the role of an amiable conqueror, ordered the decapitation of every armed 
rebel.73 


Hearing that Turkey was preparing an army to reach and reclaim Egypt, he 
determined to meet the challenge by leading thirteen thousand of his men into 
Syria. They set out on February 10, 1799, captured El ‘Arish, and crossed the 
Sinai Desert. Napoleon’s letter of February 27 described some aspects of that 
ordeal: heat, thirst, “brackish water, often none at all; we ate dogs, monkeys, and 
camels.” Happily they found at Gaza, after a hard battle, a flourishing agriculture 
and orchards of incomparable fruit. 

At Jaffa (March 3) they were stopped by a walled city, a hostile populace, and 
a citadel defended by 2,700 virile Turks. Napoleon sent them an emissary to 
offer terms; these were rejected. On March 7, French sappers made a breach in 
the wall; French troops rushed in, killed the resisting population, and pillaged the 
town. Napoleon sent Eugéne de Beauharnais to restore order; he offered a safe 
exit to all who would surrender; the citadel troops, to save the town from further 
desolation, gave up their arms, and were brought as prisoners to Napoleon. He 
threw up his hands in dismay. “What can I do with them?” he asked. He could 
not take 2,700 prisoners along on the march; his men had all they could do to 
find food and drink for themselves. He could not spare a guard numerous enough 
to take the Turks to imprisonment in Cairo. If he set them free there was nothing 
to prevent them from fighting the French again. Napoleon called a council of his 
officers and asked them for their judgment. They decided that the best course 
was to kill the prisoners. Some three hundred were spared; 2,441 (including 
civilians of all ages and both sexes) were shot, or were bayoneted to save 
ammunition.74 

The invaders marched, and on March 18 they reached the heavily fortified 
town of Acre. The Turkish resistance was led by Djezzar Pasha, aided by 
Antoine de Phélippeaux—who had been Napoleon’s fellow student at Brienne. 
The French laid siege, without the siege artillery that had been sent them by sea 
from Alexandria; an English squadron under Sir William Sidney Smith captured 
those weapons, delivered them to the fort, and then kept the garrison supplied 
with food and matériel during the siege. On May 20, after two months’ effort 
and heavy losses, Napoleon ordered a retreat to Egypt. “Phélippeaux,” he 
mourned, “held me back before Acre. If it had not been for him I would have 
been master of the key to the Orient. I would have gone on to Constantinople, 
and would have restored the Eastern Empire.”7° In 1803, not foreseeing 1812, he 
said to Mme. de Rémusat, “my imagination died at Acre. I shall never allow it to 
interfere with me again.”76 

The return along the coast was a succession of tragic days, with marches 
sometimes of eleven hours between wells, to find almost undrinkable water that 
poisoned the body and hardly quenched thirst. A heavy burden of wounded or 


plague-stricken men slowed the procession. Napoleon asked the physicians to 
administer fatal doses of opium to the incurably diseased; they refused, and 
Napoleon withdrew his suggestion.”” He ordered all horses to be turned over to 
the task of carrying the sick, and gave to his officers the example of marching on 
foot.78 On June 14, after a march of three hundred miles from Acre in twenty-six 
days, the exhausted army made a triumphal entry into Cairo, displaying 
seventeen enemy flags and sixteen Turkish officers captured, as proof that the 
expedition had been a proud success. 

On July 11 a hundred vessels deposited at Abukir an army of Turks 
commissioned to drive the French from Egypt. Napoleon marched north with his 
best troops, and inflicted upon the Turks so overwhelming a defeat (July 25) that 
many of them rushed to death in the sea rather than face the onrushing French 
cavalry. 

From English newspapers sent to him by Sidney Smith, Napoleon was 
astonished to learn that a Second Coalition of the Powers had driven the French 
out of Germany and had recaptured nearly all of Italy from the Alps to 
Calabria.”2 The whole edifice of his victories had collapsed in a series of 
disasters from the Rhine and the Po to Abukir and Acre; and now, in a 
humiliating checkmate, he found himself and his decimated legions bottled up in 
a hostile blind alley where only a little time would be needed for their 
annihilation. 

About the middle of July he received from the Directory an order, sent him on 
May 26, to return to Paris at once.89 He resolved to get back to France somehow, 
despite the encompassing British; to forge a path to power; and to displace the 
fumbling leaders who had allowed all his gains in Italy to be so quickly 
annulled. Back in Cairo he arranged affairs military and administrative, and 
appointed the reluctant Kléber to command the battered remains of the Egyptian 
dream. The treasury of the army was empty, and was six million francs in debt; 
the pay of the soldiers was four million in arrears; their number, their morale, 
were falling with every day, while their reluctant hosts were increasing in 
strength, and waiting with silent patience for another opportunity to revolt. At 
any time the governments of Turkey and Great Britain might send to Egypt a 
force that, with native aid, could sooner or later bring the French to a helpless 
surrender. Napoleon knew all this, and could only excuse his departure by 
claiming that he was needed in Paris and had been ordered to return. When he 
bade goodbye to the troops (to each of whom he had promised six hectares of 
land after a triumphant homecoming) he vowed, “If I have the good fortune to 
reach France the rule of those babblers [bavards] will be finished,”®! and aid 
would come to these immured conquerors. It never came. 


Two frigates—the Muiron and the Carrére—had survived the holocaust at 
Abukir. Napoleon sent word to have them prepared for an attempt to reach 
France. On August 23, 1799, he, with Bourrienne, Berthollet, and Monge, 
boarded the Muiron; Generals Lannes, Murat, Denon, and others followed on the 
Carrére.82 By permission of fog and the great god Chance they escaped all the 
eyes and scouts of Nelson’s fleet. They could not stop at Malta, for the 
victorious British had seized that stronghold on February 9. On October 9 the 
ships anchored off Fréjus, and Napoleon and his aides were rowed to shore at 
St.-Raphaél. Now it was to be aut Caesar aut nullus—either Caesar or nobody. 


VII. THE DECLINE OF THE DIRECTORY: SEPTEMBER 4, 1797-NOVEMBER 9, 1799 


The successes of the French armies—culminating in the submission of 
Prussia at Basel in 1795, of Austria at Campoformio in 1797, and of Naples and 
Switzerland in 1798—softened the French government into an almost Oriental 
lassitude. The two chambers of the Corps Législatif submitted to the Directory, 
and the five Directors acknowledged the leadership of Barras, Rewbell, and 
Larevelliére. These men seem to have adopted the motto that legend ascribed to 
Pope Leo X: “Since God has given us this office, let us enjoy it.” Blessed with 
apparent security by a period of relative peace, and taught by experience that 
governmental positions are especially insecure in revolutions, they feathered 
their nests for their fall. When isolated England offered peace in July, 1797, it 
was told that this could be arranged by the payment of £500,000 to Rewbell and 
Barras; and apparently a bribe of £400,000 was exacted from Portugal for the 
peace granted it in August of that year.8° Rewbell was rapacious, and Barras 
needed an elastic income to keep Mme. Tallien and his associates in good 
humor, and to maintain his luxurious apartment in the Luxembourg Palace.®4 
Talleyrand, as minister of foreign affairs, seldom lost an opportunity to make the 
Revolution finance his aristocratic tastes; Barras calculated that Talleyrand’s tips 
often exceeded 100,000 livres in a year.®° In October, 1797, three American 
commissioners came to Paris to settle a dispute about American vessels captured 
by French privateers; according to President John Adams, they were told that 
agreement could be reached by a loan of 32 million florins to the Directors, and 
by a private douceur of £50,000 to Talleyrand.®° 

The ruling triumvirate faced so many problems that most of their faults might 
be forgiven them—at least an evening’s refreshment in the smiles of fair women. 
They averted another fiscal collapse by collecting traditional taxes more 
insistently, restoring defunct taxes like transport tolls, and levying new taxes—as 


on licenses and stamps, windows and doors. They presided over a nation torn in 
body and soul, in province and class, by conflicting aims: nobles and plutocrats, 
Vendéan Catholics, Jacobin atheists, Babeuvian socialists, merchants demanding 
liberty, a populace dreaming of equality and living on the edge of starvation; 
luckily the good harvests of 1796 and 1798 shortened the bread lines. 

The victory of the “liberal” over the monarchical Directors in 1797 had been 
achieved by enlisting the support of the radicals. In partial payment therefor the 
triumphant trio censored the bourgeois-leaning press and theater, rigged 
elections, made arrests without warning, and renewed the Hébertist campaign 
against religion. Education of the young was taken from nuns and entrusted to 
lay instructors who were ordered to keep all supernatural ideas out of their 
teaching.87 In twelve months of 1797—98, a total of 1,448 priests were deported 
from France, 8,235 from Belgium. Of 193 ecclesiastics deported on the ship 
Décade only thirty-nine were alive two years later.88 

While internal conflict flourished, external danger rose. In Belgium, Holland, 
and the Rhineland the rapacity of the Directory made new enemies of new 
friends; taxes were high, youths resisted conscription, forced loans infuriated the 
influential, seizure of gold and silver and art from the churches alienated clergy 
and people alike. In three years the Directory took in from these lands and Italy 
two billion livres.89 After the departure of Bonaparte for Egypt “the Directory 
continued a policy of conquest, or rather of rapine, occupying territories for 
money’s sake, pillaging the population, exacting ‘indemnities’ from local 
governments, making France an object of execration.”9° “The French Republic,” 
said the monarchist Mallet du Pan, “is eating Europe leaf by leaf, like the head 
of an artichoke. It revolutionizes nations that it may despoil them, and it despoils 
them that it may subsist.”9! War had become profitable, peace would be ruinous. 
Suspecting that the ship of state was sailing into a storm, Talleyrand resigned his 
ministry (July 20, 1798), and retired to spend his spoils.92 

Napoleon had given a stimulating example of how war could be made to pay, 
and his reckless operations were in part responsible for the military woes that 
befell France in the decline of the Directory. He had too quickly and 
superficially subjected Italy to a French protectorate, and had left his conquests 
in the hands of subordinates who lacked his soothing subtlety and diplomatic 
skill. He had reckoned too optimistically on the willingness of the new Italian 
republics to pay France for their freedom from Austria. He had underestimated 
the vigor with which England would resist the French occupation of Malta and 
Egypt. How long would flouted Turkey resist the invitations of its ancient 
enemies, Russia and Austria, to join them in disciplining these nouveaux-riches 
revolutionaries? How long would the partitioning of Poland keep Russia, 


Prussia, and Austria too busy in the east to restore the divine right of kings in the 
west? 

Nearly all the monarchs of Europe watched for an opportunity to renew the 
attack upon France. They saw it when Napoleon took himself and 35,000 of 
France’s best troops to Egypt; they seized it when that army seemed safely 
imprisoned by Nelson’s victory at Abukir. Czar Paul I accepted election as 
grandmaster of the Knights of Malta, and pledged himself to drive the French 
from that pivotal isle. He offered his aid to Ferdinand IV in recapturing Naples. 
He dreamed of finding friendly ports for Russian ships in Naples, Malta, and 
Alexandria, and thereby making Russia a Mediterranean power. On December 
29, 1798, he signed an alliance with England. When Emperor Francis II gave 
free passage through Austrian territory for a Russian army moving toward the 
Rhine, France declared war upon Austria (March 12, 1799). Austria thereupon 
joined Russia, Turkey, Naples, Portugal, and England in the Second Coalition 
against France. 

The weakness of the Directory was exposed in this conflict, which it had 
provoked and could have foreseen. It was tardy in preparation, unsuccessful in 
war finance, and clumsy in conscription. It called up 200,000 men, and found 
only 143,000 of them fit for service; of them only 97,000 obeyed the summons; 
thousands of these deserted on the way, so that only 74,000 reached their allotted 
regiments. There they found a chaotic inadequacy of clothing, equipment, and 
arms. The spirit that had once animated the armies of the republic was gone from 
these men who had experienced the years of national disorder and 
disillusionment. The ruthless determination and discipline with which the 
Committee of Public Safety had planned and waged war in 1793 were missing in 
the Directory that led France in 1798. 

There were some initial and deceiving successes. Piedmont and Tuscany were 
conquered, occupied, and taxed. The victory of King Ferdinand IV in driving the 
French out of Rome was annulled by the French under Jean-Etienne 
Championnet, who entered Rome on December 15. Ferdinand and his court, 
with Lady Hamilton and twenty million ducats, retreated to Palermo under the 
protection of Nelson’s fleet. Championnet captured Naples, and set up the 
Parthenopean Republic under the protectorate of France. As the war proceeded, 
and fresh contingents joined the Russian-Austrian-English troops, the French 
forces found themselves outnumbered 320,000 to 170,000. The French generals, 
despite the brilliance of Masséna’s operations in Switzerland, lacked the ability 
of Bonaparte to overcome superior numbers with superior strategy, tactics, and 
discipline. Jourdan was defeated at Stockach (March 25, 1799), retreated to 
Strasbourg, and resigned. Schérer was defeated at Magnano (April 5), retreated 


in disorder, lost nearly all his army, and turned his command over to Moreau. 
Then a veritable “devil of a man,” Aleksandr Suvorov, arrived with eighteen 
thousand Russians, and led them and some Austrian divisions in a ferocious 
campaign that wrested from the French one after another of the regions that 
Napoleon had won in 1796—97; he entered Milan victorious on April 27; Moreau 
fell back to Genoa; Napoleon’s Cisalpine Republic came to an early end. Left 
perilously alone with his small army in Switzerland, Masséna abandoned his 
conquests there, and withdrew to the Rhine. 

Having so easily restored Lombardy to Austria, Suvorov marched out from 
Milan to meet a French force coming up from Naples and Rome; at the Trebbia 
(June 17-19, 1799) he so overwhelmed it that only a shattered remnant reached 
Genoa. The Parthenopean Republic came to an early end; Ferdinand resumed his 
Neapolitan throne, and established a reign of terror in which hundreds of 
democrats were put to death. Joubert, placed in command of all surviving French 
forces in Italy, led them against Suvorov at Novi (August 15); he exposed 
himself recklessly, and was killed at the outset of the battle; the French fought 
bravely but in vain; twelve thousand of them fell on that field; and France, 
learning of this culminating catastrophe, realized that its hard-won frontiers were 
crumbling, and that Suvorov’s Russians might soon be on French soil. The 
imagination of the populace in Alsace and Provence pictured him and his men as 
“giant barbarians,” as a tidal wave of savage Slavs pouring into the towns and 
hamlets of France. 

The country, so recently proud of its strength and its victories, was now in a 
state of confusion and fear rivaling that which in 1792 had led to the September 
Massacres. The Vendée was again in revolt; Belgium was rising against its 
French overlords; forty-five of the eighty-six departments of France were 
nearing a complete breakdown of government and morale. Armed youths were 
fighting the officials sent to conscript them; municipal officers and tax collectors 
were murdered; hundreds of brigands were terrorizing merchants and travelers 
on city streets and country roads; criminals overpowered the gendarmes, opened 
the jails, released the prisoners, and added them to their ranks; every estate, 
abbey, and home was subject to pillage; the “Great Terror” of 1794 had returned. 
The nation looked hopefully for protection by the men it had sent to Paris; but 
the Councils had surrendered to the Directory, and the Directory seemed but 
another usurping oligarchy, ruling by bribery, chicanery, and force. 

In May, 1799, the once-abbé Sieyés—who, ten long years ago, had sparked 
the Revolution by asking “What is the Third Estate?” and had answered that it 
was, and should call itself, the nation—was drawn out of his cautious obscurity, 
and was elected to the Directory; for, as a maker of constitutions, he had become 


identified with law and order. He agreed to serve, on condition that Rewbell 
would resign; Rewbell resigned with a consolatory severance pay of 100,000 
francs.9° On June 18 a strong minority of Jacobins in the two legislative 
chambers forced Directors Larevelliére, Treilhard, and Merlin to yield their 
places to Louis-Jér6me Gohier, Jean-Francois Moulin, and Roger Ducos. Fouché 
was made minister of police, and Robert Lindet became head of the Treasury; 
both were resurrections from the Committee of Public Safety. The Jacobin Club 
in Paris was reopened, and heard praises of Robespierre and Babeuf.94 

On June 28 the Legislature, under Jacobin influence, levied a forced loan of a 
hundred million livres in the form of a tax ranging from thirty to seventy-five 
percent upon incomes above a moderate level. Prosperous citizens hired lawyers 
to find loopholes in the law, and listened amiably to plots for the overthrow of 
the government. On July 12 the Jacobins secured passage of a Law of Hostages: 
every commune in France was ordered to compile a roster of local citizens 
related to the outlawed nobility, and to keep them under surveillance; for every 
robbery committed these hostages were to be fined; for every murder of a 
“patriot” (one loyal to the existing regime) four hostages were to be deported. 
This decree was met with a cry of horror from the upper classes, and with no 
compensating welcome from the commonalty. 

After a decade of excitement, class strife, foreign wars, political upsets, 
lawless tribunals, tyrannical spoliations, executions, and massacres, nearly all of 
France was sick of the Revolution. Those who looked back sadly to the “good 
old days” of Louis XVI felt that only a king could bring France back to order 
and sanity. Those who cherished Catholic Christianity prayed for the time when 
they would be freed from rule by atheists. Even some graduate skeptics who had 
shed all supernatural belief had come to doubt that a moral code unsupported by 
a religious faith could resist unfettered passions and antisocial impulses rooted in 
centuries of insecurity, hunting, and savagery; many creedless parents were 
sending their children to church, prayer, confession, and First Communion as 
hopeful sources of modesty, family discipline, and mental peace. Peasants and 
bourgeois proprietors who owed their lands to the Revolution, and wanted to 
keep them, had come to hate the government that so often came to tax their crops 
or conscript their sons. Town workers were clamoring for bread even more 
desperately than before the fall of the Bastille; they saw merchants, 
manufacturers, speculators, politicians, Directors, living in luxury; they had 
come to look upon the Revolution as merely the replacement of the nobility by 
the bourgeoisie as the masters and profiteers of the state. But their bourgeois 
masters too were discontent. The unsafe and neglected roads made travel and 
commerce toilsome and hazardous; the forced loans and high taxes discouraged 


investment and enterprise; in Lyons thirteen thousand of fifteen thousand shops 
had been abandoned as profitless, adding thousands of men and women to the 
unemployed. Le Havre, Bordeaux, and Marseilles had been ruined by the war 
and the consequent British blockade. The diminishing minority that still talked 
of liberty could hardly associate it with the Revolution, which had destroyed so 
many liberties, had passed so many terrifying laws, and had sent so many men 
and women to prison or the guillotine. Women, except the wives, mistresses, and 
daughters of the old and the new rich, moved anxiously from one shopping line 
to another, wondering would the stock of goods run out, would their sons, 
brothers, or husbands ever return from the war, would the war ever end. Soldiers 
accustomed to violence, theft, and hatred, suffering not only from defeat but 
from the shortage and shoddiness of supplies, were soured by repeated 
revelations of corruption in the men who led or fed or clothed them; when they 
came home or to Paris they found similar dishonesty in society, commerce, 
industry, finance, and government; why should they let themselves be killed for 
so tarnished a dream? The mirage of a bright new world receded and vanished as 
the Revolution marched on. 

Some spirits were raised for a while by news that the Allies had quarreled and 
parted, and had been beaten back in Switzerland and the Netherlands; that 
Masséna had recovered the initiative and had cut a Russian army in two at 
Zurich (August 26, 1799), that the terrible Slavs were in retreat, and Russia had 
left the Coalition. Frenchmen began to wonder what if some able general like 
Masséna, Moreau, Bernadotte, or, best of all, Bonaparte, safely back from Egypt, 
should lead a battalion into Paris, throw out the politicians, and give France 
order and security, even at the cost of liberty? Most Frenchmen had come to the 
conclusion that only a centralized government under one authoritative leader 
could end the chaos of revolution, and give the country the order and security of 
civilized life. 


VIII. NAPOLEON TAKES CHARGE: THE 18 TH BRUMAIRE (NOVEMBER 9), 1799 


Sieyés agreed. Studying his fellow Directors, he saw that none of them—not 
even the crafty Barras—had in him the combination of intellect, vision, and will 
needed to bring France to sanity and unity. He was pregnant with a constitution, 
but he wanted a general to aid him in its birth and serve him as his arm. He had 
thought of Joubert, but now Joubert was dead. He sent for Moreau, and almost 
persuaded him to be the “man on horseback”; but when they learned that 
Napoleon was returning from Egypt, Moreau told Sieyés: “There is your man; he 
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will make your coup d’état much better than I could.”95 Sieyés pondered; 
Napoleon could be the man, but would he accept Sieyés and the new constitution 
as his guides? 

On October 13 the Directors notified the Councils that Bonaparte had landed 
near Fréjus; the members rose in acclamation. For three days and nights the 
people of Paris celebrated the news with drinking in the taverns and singing in 
the streets. At every town on the route from the coast to the capital the populace 
and its masters turned out to greet the man who seemed to them the symbol and 
assurance of victory; they had not yet heard of the debacle in Egypt. In several 
centers, reported the Moniteur, “the crowd was such that traffic could hardly 
advance.”96 In Lyons a play was staged in his honor, and an orator told him, “Go 
and fight the enemy, defeat him, and we will make you king.”97 But the little 
general, silent and somber, was thinking how he should deal with Josephine. 

When he reached Paris (October 16), he went directly to the house which he 
had bought in the street which had been renamed, in his honor, the Rue de la 
Victoire. He had hoped to find his errant wife there, and to dismiss her from his 
life. She was not there, and for two reasons. First, on April 21, 1799, while he 
was besieging Acre, she had bought a 300-acre estate, Malmaison, some ten 
miles down the Seine from Paris; Barras had advanced her the 50,000 francs as 
the initial payment on the 300,000-francs cost; and Captain Hippolyte Charles 
was her first guest in the roomy chateau.98 Second, she and her daughter had left 
Paris four days before to drive toward Lyons in the hope of meeting Bonaparte 
on the way. When Josephine and Hortense discovered that Napoleon had chosen 
an alternative route, they turned back, though literally sick of travel, and retraced 
two hundred miles to the capital. In the interim her aged father-in-law, the 
Marquis de Beauharnais, came to Napoleon to plead her cause: “Whatever her 
faults, forget them; do not cast dishonor upon my white head, and upon a family 
that holds you in honor.”99 Bonaparte’s brothers urged him to divorce his wife, 
for his family resented her power over him; but Barras warned him that a public 
scandal would hurt his political career. 

When the exhausted mother and daughter arrived at 3 Rue de la Victoire 
(October 18), Eugene met them on the landing, and warned them to expect a 
storm. Letting him attend to his sister, Josephine climbed the stairs and knocked 
at the door of Napoleon’s room. He answered that he was resolved never to see 
her again. She sank down upon the stairs and wept until Eugéne and Hortense 
raised her and led her back to make a united appeal. Napoleon later reported: “I 
was profoundly stirred. I could not bear the sobs of those two children. I asked 
myself, should they be made the victims of their mother’s failing? I reached out, 
caught hold of Eugéne’s arm and drew him back to me. Then Hortense came ... 


with her mother.... What was there to say? One cannot be human without being 
heir to human weaknesses.” 100 

In those brooding days he kept out of the public eye; he knew that a public 
man must not be too public. At home and abroad he wore civilian dress, to 
discourage rumors that the Army was planning to seize the government. He 
made two visits: one to pay his respects to the eighty-year-old Mme. Helvétius at 
Auteuil; the other to the Institute. There he talked of the Egyptian expedition as 
having been undertaken in large part in the interests of science; Berthollet and 
Monge supported him; Laplace, Lagrange, Cabanis, and many others listened to 
him as to a scientist and a philosopher.!°! At this meeting he encountered Sieyés, 
and won him with one remark: “We have no government because we have no 
constitution, or at least not the one we need; your genius must give us one.”’!02 

Soon his home became a center of secret negotiations. He received visitors 
from Left and Right. He promised the Jacobins to preserve the republic and 
defend the interests of the masses; but also, he later frankly declared, “I received 
the agents of the Bourbons.”!03 However, he kept himself apart from any 
faction, especially the Army. General Bernadotte, who had some notion of 
heading the government himself, advised him to stay out of politics and be 
content with another military command. Napoleon listened with more 
satisfaction to civilians like Sieyés, who advised him to take over the 
government and inaugurate a new constitution. This might require stretching or 
breaking a law or two; but the Council of Ancients, alarmed by a Jacobin 
revival, would wink at a little illegality; and the Council of Five Hundred, 
despite its strong Jacobin minority, had recently elected Lucien Bonaparte its 
president. Of the five Directors, Sieyés and Ducos pledged themselves to 
Napoleon; Talleyrand undertook to persuade Barras to retire on his laurels and 
loot; Gohier, president of the Directory, was half in love with Josephine, and 
could be immobilized by her smiles.1°4 Some bankers probably sent assurance of 
friendly francs.105 

In the first week of November a rumor spread through Paris that the Jacobins 
were preparing an uprising of the populace. Mme. de Staél took the report 
seriously enough to prepare for a quick exit if violence should break out.19° On 
November 9 (the henceforth famous eighteenth day of the month Brumaire) the 
Council of Ancients, using its constitutional powers, ordered both itself and the 
Council of Five Hundred to transfer their assemblies, on the morrow, to the royal 
palace in suburban St.-Cloud. Stretching its constitutional powers, it appointed 
Bonaparte commander of the Paris garrison, and bade him come at once to the 
Ancients in the Tuileries and take the oath of service. He came, escorted by sixty 
officers, and pledged himself in terms sufficiently general to allow some latitude 


of later interpretation: “We want a republic based on liberty, equality, and the 
sacred principles of national representation. We will have it, I swear!” 107 

Emerging from the hall, he told the assembled troops, “The Army is reunited 
with me, and I am reunited with the Corps Législatif.” At this juncture one 
Bottot, secretary to Barras, brought to Napoleon a message from the once 
powerful Director, asking for a safe-conduct for exit from Paris. In a voice 
which he hoped the soldiers and civilians would hear, Napoleon overwhelmed 
poor Bottot with an apostrophe that was almost a sentence of death upon the 
Directory: “What have you done with this France which I left you in its full 
splendor? I left you peace, and I find war; I left you victories, and I find defeats! 
I left you millions from Italy; I find everywhere spoliation and misery. What 
have you done with the hundred thousand Frenchmen whom I knew, my 
companions in glory? They are dead.” 

Napoleon’s auditors did not know that he was borrowing some of these lines 
from a Grenoble Jacobin; they felt their force, and long treasured them in 
memory as a justification of the coup that was to follow. Then, fearing that his 
words would arouse Barras to antagonism, he took Bottot aside and assured him 
that his personal sentiments about the Director remained unchanged.1!9° He 
mounted his horse, reviewed the troops, and returned to Josephine all atremble 
with his success as an orator. 

On November 10 General Lefebvre led five hundred men of the Paris 
garrison to St.-Cloud, and stationed them near the royal palace. Napoleon and 
some of his favorite officers followed; and after them came Sieyés, Ducos, 
Talleyrand, Bourrienne. They watched the Council of Ancients assemble in the 
Gallery of Mars, and the Council of Five Hundred in the adjoining Orangerie. As 
soon as Lucien Bonaparte called the Five Hundred to order he was met with 
protests against the presence of soldiers around the palace; cries arose of “No 
dictatorship! Down with the dictators! We are free men here; the bayonets do not 
frighten us!” A motion was presented that every deputy should proceed to the 
rostrum and audibly renew his oath to protect the constitution. It was so ordered, 
and this balloting proceeded leisurely till four in the afternoon. 

The Ancients also took their time, on the ground that it had to wait for the 
Five Hundred to submit proposals. Napoleon, fretting in a nearby room, feared 
that unless some decisive action were soon taken his cause would be lost. 
Between Berthier and Bourrienne he made his way to the rostrum of the 
Ancients, and attempted to stir these old men into action. But he, who was so 
eloquent in proclamations, and so decisive in conversation, was too pent up with 
emotions and ideas to extemporize an orderly address to a legislative body. He 
spoke abruptly, vehemently, almost incoherently: 


You are on a volcano! ... Allow me to speak with the freedom of a soldier.... I was at peace in 
Paris when you called upon me to execute your commands.... I gather my comrades; we have flown 
to your rescue.... People cover me with calumnies; they talk of Caesar, of Cromwell, of military 
government.... Time presses; it is essential that you take prompt measures.... The Republic has no 
government; only the Council of Ancients remains. Let it take measures, let it speak; I will be your 
agent in action. Let us save liberty! Let us save equality! 199 


A deputy interrupted him: “And the constitution?” Napoleon replied with 
angry passion, “The constitution? You yourselves have destroyed it; you 
violated it on the eighteenth Fructidor; you violated it on the twenty-second 
Floréal; you violated it on the thirtieth Prairial. It no longer holds any man’s 
respect.” When challenged to name the men behind the alleged Jacobin plot, he 
named Barras and Moulin; asked for evidence, he faltered, and could think of 
nothing more convincing than an appeal to the soldiers who stood at the 
entrance: “You, my brave comrades, who accompany me, brave grenadiers, ... if 
any orator, brought by a foreigner, dares pronounce the words Hors Ia loi, let the 
lightning of war crush him instantly.”!10 Questions and objections overwhelmed 
the speaker; his words became more confused; his aides came to his rescue and 
escorted him from the chamber.!!! He appeared to have ruined his enterprise. 

He resolved to try again, and this time to face the enemy directly—the 
Jacobin-colored Five Hundred. Escorted by four grenadiers, he made his way 
into the Orangerie. The deputies were angered by the military display; the hall 
resounded with cries of “A bas le dictateur! A bas le tyran! Hors la loi! [Outlaw 
him!]”; this was the cry that had precipitated the fall and death of Robespierre. A 
motion to declare Napoleon an outlaw was made; Lucien Bonaparte, chairman, 
refused to put it to a vote; resigning the presidency of the Five Hundred to a 
friend, he mounted the tribune, and spoke in defense of his brother. Excited 
deputies surrounded Napoleon. “Is it for this that you won your victories?” one 
asked; others pressed upon him so closely that he was near to fainting; the 
grenadiers forced their way to him and led him out of the hall. Revived by the 
open air, he mounted a horse and appealed to the troops, who stood amazed by 
his torn clothing and disheveled hair. “Soldiers, may I count upon you?” he 
asked. “Yes,” many said, but others hesitated. Napoleon was again confused; his 
grand design again seemed shattered. 

He was saved by his brother. Lucien, hurrying from the Orangerie, jumped 
upon the nearest horse, rode up beside Napoleon, and spoke to the disorganized 
guardsmen with authority, eloquence, and considerable bending of the truth: 


As president of the Council of Five Hundred I declare to you that the immense majority of the 
Council is at this moment terrorized by some stilettoarmed representatives who besiege the tribune 
and threaten death to their colleagues.... I declare that these audacious brigands, doubtless paid by 


England, have rebelled against the Council of the Ancients, and have dared to speak of outlawing the 
general charged with executing the Ancients’ decree.... I entrust to warriors the responsibility of 
delivering the majority of their representatives. Generals, soldiers, citizens, you must recognize as 
legislators for France only those who rally to me. As for those who persist in remaining in the 
Orangerie, let force expel them.1!12 


Lucien grasped a sword, pointed it at Napoleon’s breast, and swore that if his 
brother should ever attack the liberty of the French people he would kill him 
with his own hand. 

Thereupon Napoleon gave orders for the drums to sound, and for the troops to 
invade the Orangerie and disperse the disobedient deputies. Murat and Lefebvre 
led the way, shouting; the grenadiers followed, crying, “Bravo! A bas les 
Jacobins! A bas les ’93! C’est le passage du Rubicon!” When the deputies saw 
the bayonets advancing upon them, most of them fled, some by jumping from 
windows; a minority gathered around Lucien. That triumphant master of 
ceremonies proceeded to the Ancients and explained to them that the Five 
Hundred had experienced a healing purge. The Ancients, glad to survive, passed 
a decree replacing the Directory with three “Provisional Consuls’—Bonaparte, 
Sieyés, and Ducos. About a hundred of the Five Hundred were organized into a 
second chamber. Both chambers then adjourned till February 20, 1800, leaving 
the Consuls to write a new constitution and to govern France. “Tomorrow,” 
Napoleon said to Bourrienne, “we shall sleep at the Luxembourg.” !13 


I. Cf. Rousseau and Revolution, 80-84. 


II. Gros’s famous painting of the young commander—eyes flashing, hair blown by the wind, standard in 
one hand, sword in the other—crossing the bridge at Arcole was painted shortly afterward in Milan, and 
became the piéce de résistance at the Paris Salon of 1801. 


III. So the medieval order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem had come to be known from their long 
occupancy of Malta (1530 ff.). 


CHAPTER VI 


Life under the Revolution 


1789-99 


I. THE NEW CLASSES 


Here we stop time in its flight, and look at a people suffering concentrated 
history. Like the twenty years between Caesar’s crossing of the Rubicon and the 
accession of Augustus (49-29 B.c.), the twenty-six years between the taking of 
the Bastille and the final abdication of Napoleon (1789-1815) were as rich in 
memorable events as centuries had been in less convulsive and remolding 
periods. Nevertheless, under the tremors of government, the flux of institutions, 
and the exaltations of genius, the elements and graces of civilization carried on: 
the production and distribution of food and goods, the quest and transmission of 
knowledge, the discipline of instinct and character, the exchanges of affection, 
the mitigations of toil and strife with art, letters, charity, games, and song; the 
transmutations of imagination, faith, and hope. And indeed were not these the 
reality and continuum of history, beside which the surface agitations of 
governments and heroes were the incidental and evanescent contours of a 
dream? 


1. The peasantry. Many of them, in 1789, were still day laborers or 
sharecroppers, working other men’s land; but by 1793 half the soil of France was 
owned by peasants, most of whom had bought their acres at bargain prices from 
the confiscated properties of the Church; and all but a few peasants had freed 
themselves from feudal dues. The stimulus of ownership turned labor from 
drudgery into devotion, daily adding to the surplus that built homes and 
comforts, churches and schools—if only the taxgatherer could be propitiated or 
deceived. And taxes could be paid with assignats—government paper money— 
at their face value, while products could be sold for assignats multiplied a 
hundred times to equal their nominal worth. Never had the French earth been so 
zealously and fruitfully tilled. 


This liberation of the largest class in a now casteless society was the most 
visible and lasting effect of the Revolution. These sturdy providers became the 
strongest defenders of the Revolution, for it had given them the land, which a 
Bourbon restoration might take away. For the same reason they supported 
Napoleon, and for fifteen years gave him half of their sons. As proud property 
owners they allied themselves politically with the bourgeoisie, and served, 
throughout the nineteenth century, as conservative ballast amid the repeated 
paroxysms of the state. 

Pledged to equality of rights, the Convention (1793) abolished primogeniture, 
and ruled that property must be willed in equal shares to all the testator’s 
children, including those born out of wedlock but acknowledged by the father. 
This legislation had important results, moral and economic: reluctant to 
condemn their heirs to poverty by periodic divisions of the patrimony among 
many children, the French cultivated the old arts of family limitation. The 
peasants remained prosperous, but the population of France grew slowly during 
the nineteenth century—from 28 million in 1800 to 39 million in 1914, while 
that of Germany rose from 21 million to 67 million.! Prospering on the land, 
French peasants were slow to move into towns and factories; so France remained 
predominantly agricultural, while England and Germany developed industry and 
technology, excelled in war, and dominated Europe. 


2. The proletariat. Poverty remained, and was most severe, among the 
landless peasants, the miners, and the workers and tradesmen in the towns. Men 
delved into the earth to find the metals and minerals for industry and war; 
saltpeter was necessary to gunpowder, and coal increasingly replaced wood as a 
generator of motive power. Towns were bright and lively by day, dark and 
subdued at night, till 1793, when the communes installed street lighting in Paris. 
Craftsmen worked in their candle-lit shops; tradesmen displayed, and peddlers 
hawked, their goods; at the center an open market; near the summit a castle and a 
church; on the outskirts a factory or two. Guilds were abolished in 1791, and the 
National Assembly declared that henceforth every person was to be “free to do 
such business, exercise such profession, art, or trade, as he may choose.”2 The 
“Law of Le Chapel” (in 1791) forbade workers to combine for united economic 
action; this prohibition remained in effect till 1884. Strikes were forbidden but 
frequent and sporadic.2 The workers struggled to keep their wages from being 
diluted by inflation of the currency; generally, however, they kept their wages 
abreast of rising prices.4 After the fall of Robespierre the employers tightened 
their control, and the condition of the proletariat worsened. By 1795 the 
sansculottes were as poor and harassed as before the Revolution. By 1799 they 


had lost faith in the Revolution, and in 1800 they submitted hopefully to the 
dictatorship of Napoleon. 


3. The bourgeoisie triumphed in the Revolution because it had more money 
and brains than either the aristocracy or the plebs. It purchased from the state the 
most lucrative portions of the property that had been confiscated from the 
Church. Bourgeois wealth was not tied up in immobile land; it could be 
transferred from place to place, from purpose to purpose, from person to person, 
and from anywhere to any legislator. The bourgeoisie could pay for troops and 
governments and insurrectionary crowds. It had acquired experience in the 
administration of the state; it knew how to collect taxes, and it influenced the 
Treasury through its loans. It was more practically educated than the nobility or 
the clergy, and was better equipped to rule a society in which money was the 
circulating blood. It looked upon poverty as the punishment for stupidity, and 
upon its own riches as the just reward of application and intelligence. It took no 
stock in government by sansculottes; it denounced the interruption of 
government by proletarian uprisings as an intolerable impertinence. It was 
resolved that when the sound and fury of revolution subsided, the bourgeoisie 
would be master of the state. 

It was in France a commercial rather than an industrial bourgeoisie. There 
was no such replacement of farms by pasturage as was then driving English 
peasants from their fields to the towns to form a cheap labor force for factories; 
and the British blockade prevented in France the export trade that could sustain 
expanding industries. So the factory system developed more slowly in France 
than in England. There were some substantial capitalistic organizations in Paris, 
Lyons, Lille, Toulouse ..., but most French industry was still in the craft and 
shop stage, and even the capitalists delegated much handwork to rural or other 
homes. Except for wartime authoritarian flurries, and some Jacobin flirtations 
with socialism, the Revolutionary government accepted the Physiocratic theory 
of free enterprise as the most stimulating and productive economic system. The 
peace treaties with Prussia in 1795 and Austria in 1797 released the restrictions 
upon the economy, and French capitalism, like the English and the American, 
entered the nineteenth century with the blessings of a government that governed 
least. 


4. The aristocracy had lost all power in the direction of the economy or the 
government. Most of its members were still émigrés, living abroad in 
humiliating occupations; their properties had been confiscated, their incomes had 
stopped. Of those nobles who had remained or had returned, many were 


guillotined, some joined the Revolution, the rest, till 1794, hid in precarious 
obscurity and repeated harassment on their estates. Under the Directory these 
disabilities were lessened; many émigrés came back; some recovered part of 
their property; and by 1797 many voices whispered that only a monarchy, 
supported and checked by a functioning aristocracy, could restore order and 
security to French life. Napoleon agreed with them, but after his own fashion, 
and in his own time. 


5. Religion in France, as the Revolution neared its end, was learning to get 
along without the help of the state. Protestants, then five percent of the 
population, were freed from all civil disabilities; the limited freedom of worship 
granted them by Louis XVI in 1787 was made complete by the Constitution of 
1791. A decree of September 28, 1791, extended all civil rights to the Jews of 
France, and set them on a legal equality with all other citizens. 

The Catholic clergy, formerly the First Estate, now suffered from the hostility 
of a Voltairean anticlerical government. The upper classes had lost belief in the 
doctrines of the Church; the middle classes had acquired most of its landed 
wealth; by 1793 the property of the Church, once valued at two and a half billion 
livres,° had been sold to its enemies. In Italy the Papacy had been deprived of its 
States and their revenues, and Pius VI had been made a prisoner. Thousands of 
French priests had fled to other countries, and many of them were living on 
Protestant alms. Hundreds of churches had been closed, or had had their 
treasures confiscated. Church bells had been silenced or melted down. Voltaire 
and Diderot, Helvétius and d’Holbach had apparently won their war against the 
Church. 

The victory was not clear. The Church had lost its wealth and political power, 
but its vital roots remained in the loyalty of the clergy and the needs and hopes 
of the people. Many males in the large cities had strayed from the faith; yet 
nearly all became churchgoers for a day on Christmas and Easter; and at the 
height of the Revolution (May, 1793), when a priest carried the consecrated Host 
along a Paris street, all onlookers (an eyewitness reported)—”men, women, and 
children—fell on their knees in adoration.”” Even skeptics must have felt the 
mesmerism of the ceremony, the never-fading beauty of the tale; and they may 
have pondered Pascal’s “wager”—that one would be wise to believe, since in the 
end the believer would lose nothing, unbelievers everything, if proved wrong. 

Under the Directory the French nation was divided between a people slowly 
returning to its traditional faith and a government resolved to establish, by law 
and education, a purely secular civilization. On October 8, 1798, the purged and 


newly radical Directory sent to all teachers in the departmental schools the 
following instructions: 


You must exclude from your teaching all that relates to the dogmas or rites of any religion or sect 
whatever. The Constitution certainly tolerates them, but the teaching of them is not part of public 
instruction, nor can it ever be. The Constitution is founded on the basis of universal morality; and it is 
this morality of all times, all places, all religions—this law engraven on the tablets of the human 
family—it is this that must be the soul of your teaching, the object of your precepts, and the 
connecting link of your studies, as it is the binding knot of society.8 


Here, clearly put, was one of the most difficult enterprises of the Revolution, as 
it is one of the difficult problems of our time: to build a social order upon a 
system of morality independent of religious belief. Napoleon was to judge the 
proposal impracticable; America was to cleave to it till our time. 


6. Education. So the state took control of the schools from the Church, and 
strove to make them the nursery of intelligence, morality, and patriotism. On 
April 21, 1792, Condorcet, as chairman of public instruction, presented to the 
Legislative Assembly an historic report pleading for the reorganization of 
education, so that the “ever-increasing progress of enlightenment may open an 
inexhaustible source of aid to our needs, of remedies for our ills, of means to 
individual happiness and common prosperity.” War delayed the implementation 
of this ideal, but on May 4, 1793, Condorcet renewed the appeal, though on a 
narrower basis. “The country,” he said, “has a right to bring up its own children; 
it cannot confide this trust to family pride nor to the prejudices of individuals.... 
Education [should be] common and equal for all French people.... We stamp 
upon it a great character, analogous to the nature of our government and the 
sublime doctrines of our republic.”!° This formulation seemed to substitute one 
form of indoctrination for another—nationalist instead of Catholic; nationalism 
was to be the official religion. On October 28, 1793, the Convention ordained 
that no ecclesiastic could be appointed as teacher in state schools. On December 
19 it proclaimed that all primary schools were to be free, and attendance at them 
was made compulsory on all boys. Girls were expected to get education from 
their mothers, or from convents or tutors. 

The reorganization of secondary schools had to wait for peace; even so, on 
February 25, 1794, the Convention began to establish those “Ecoles Centrales” 
which were to be the departmental lycées, or high schools, of the future. Special 
schools were opened for mines, public works, astronomy, music, arts and crafts; 
and on September 28, 1794, the Ecole Polytechnique began its prestigious 
career. The French Academy was suppressed on August 8, 1793, as an asylum of 
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old reactionaries, but on October 25, 1795, the Convention inaugurated the 
Institut National de France, which was to include various academies for the 
encouragement and regulation of all sciences and arts. Here gathered the 
scientists and scholars who carried on the intellectual traditions of the 
Enlightenment, and gave lasting significance to Napoleon’s foray into Egypt. 


7. The “Fourth Estate”—the journalists and the press—may have been more 
influential than the schools in forming the mind and the mood of France in these 
effervescent years. The people of Paris—and, somewhat less so, of France— 
swallowed newsprint greedily every day. Satirical sheets prospered, goring 
politicians and pundits to the delight of the commonalty. The Revolution, in the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, had pledged itself to maintain the freedom of 
the press; it did so throughout the rule of the National and Constituent 
Assemblies (1789-91); but as the heat of party strife rose, each side signalized 
its victories by limiting the publications of its enemies; in effect the liberty of the 
press died with the execution of the King (January 21, 1793). On March 18 the 
Convention decreed death for “whosoever should propose an agrarian law, or 
any law subversive of territorial, commercial, or industrial property”; and on 
March 29 the triumphant regicides persuaded the Convention to decree death for 
“whosoever should be convicted of having composed or printed works or 
writings which might provoke the ... reestablishment of royalty, or any other 
power injurious to the sovereignty of the people.”!! Robespierre had long 
defended the freedom of the press, but after sending Hébert, Danton, and 
Desmoulins to the guillotine he put an end to the journals that had supported 
them. During the Terror all liberty of speech disappeared, even in the 
Convention. The Directory restored freedom of the press in 1796, but revoked it 
a year later after the coup d’état of the 18th Fructidor, and deported the editors 
of forty-two journals.!2 Liberty of speech and press was not destroyed by 
Napoleon; it was dead when he came to power.!3 


I. THE NEW MORALITY 


1. Morality and Law 


Having discarded the religious basis of morals—love and fear of a watchful, 
recording, rewarding, and punishing God, and obedience to laws and 
commandments ascribed to him—the liberated spirits of France found 
themselves with no defense, except through the ethical echoes of their 


abandoned creeds, against their oldest, strongest, most individualistic instincts, 
ingrained in them by primitive centuries of hunger, greed, insecurity, and strife. 
Leaving the Christian ethic to their wives and daughters, they cast about for a 
new conception that might serve as a moral anchor in a sea of turbulent 
individuals who feared nothing but force. They hoped to find this in civisme— 
citizenship in the sense of accepting the duties as well as the privileges of 
belonging to an organized and protective society; in every moral choice the 
individual, in return for that protection and many communal services, must 
recognize the good of the community to be the overriding law—salus populi 
suprema lex. It was a noble attempt to establish a natural ethic. Going back 
across Christian centuries, the philosopher deputies—Mirabeau, Condorcet, 
Vergniaud, Roland, Saint-Just, Robespierre—discovered in classical history or 
legend the models they sought: Leonidas, Epaminondas, Aristides, the Brutuses, 
Catos, and Scipios; these were men to whom patriotism was the sovereign 
obligation, so that a man might righteously kill his children or his parents if he 
thought it necessary for the good of the state. 

The first round of revolutionaries fared reasonably well with the new 
morality. The second round began on August 10, 1792: the Paris populace 
deposed Louis XVI, and assumed the irresponsible absolutism of power. Under 
the Old Regime some graces of the aristocracy, some touches of the 
humanitarianism preached by philosophers and saints, had mitigated the natural 
tendencies of men to despoil and attack one another; but now there followed, in 
macabre procession, the September Massacres, the execution of the King and the 
Queen, and the spread of the Terror and the guillotine in what one victim, Mme. 
Roland, described as “a vast Golgotha of carnage.”!4 The Revolutionary leaders 
became profiteers of war, making the liberated regions pay liberally for the 
Rights of Man; the French armies were told to live on the conquered regions; the 
art treasures of the liberated or the defeated belonged to victorious France. 
Meanwhile legislators and army officers connived with suppliers to cheat the 
government and the troops. In the laissez-faire economy, producers, distributors, 
and consumers labored to mulct one another, or to evade the maximum 
allowable price or wage. These or analogous deviltries had of course existed for 
some millenniums before the Revolution; but in the attempt to control them the 
new morality of civisme seemed as helpless as the fear of the gods. 

As the Revolution increased the insecurity of life and the instability of laws, 
the rising tensions in the people expressed themselves in crime, and sought 
distraction in gambling. Duels continued, but less frequently than before. 
Gambling was forbidden by edicts of 1791 and 1792, but secret maisons de jeu 
multiplied, and by 1794 there were three thousand gambling houses in Paris.15 


During the upper-class affluence of the Directory years men wagered large sums, 
and many families were ruined by the turn of the wheel. In 1796 the Directory 
entered the game by restoring the Loterie Nationale. In a petition to the 
Convention the Tuileries section of the Paris Commune asked for a law 
suppressing all gambling houses and brothels. “Without morals,” it argued, 
“there can be no law and order; without personal safety, no liberty.” 16 

The Revolutionary governments labored to give a new system of laws to a 
people excitable, violent, and left morally and legally unmoored by the decline 
of faith and the death of the King. Voltaire had called for a total revision of 
French law, and a unifying reconciliation of the 360 provincial or district codes 
into one coherent digest for all of France. That call was not heard amid the 
uproar of revolution; it had to wait for Napoleon. In 1780 the Academy of 
Chalons-sur-Marne offered a prize for the best essay on “The Best Way of 
Mitigating the Harshness of French Penal Law Without Endangering Public 
Safety.”!7 Louis XVI responded by abolishing torture (1780), and in 1788 he 
announced his intention to have all French criminal law revised into a consistent 
national code; moreover, “we shall seek all means of mitigating the severity of 
punishments without compromising good order.” The conservative lawyers then 
dominating the parlements of Paris, Metz, and Besancon opposed the plan, and 
the King, fighting for his life, laid it aside. 

The cahiers presented to the States-General of 1789 appealed for several legal 
reforms: trials should be public, the accused should be allowed the help of 
counsel, lettres de cachet should be banned, trial by jury should be established. 
In June the King announced an end to lettres de cachet, and the other reforms 
were soon made law by the Constituent Assembly. The jury system, which had 
existed in medieval France, was restored. The legislators were now sufficiently 
immune to ecclesiastical influence, and alert to business needs, to proclaim, 
October 3, 1789 (centuries after the fact), that the charging of interest was not a 
crime. Two laws of 1794 freed all slaves in France and her colonies, and gave 
Negroes the rights of French citizens. On the ground that “an absolutely free 
state cannot allow any corporation within its bosom,” diverse laws of 1792-94 
forbade all fraternities, academies, literary societies, religious organizations, and 
business associations. Strangely enough, the Jacobin clubs were spared, but 
labor unions were forbidden. The Revolution was rapidly replacing the absolute 
monarch with the omnipotent state. 

The diversity of old legislation, the enactment of new laws, and the growing 
complexity of business relations fostered the multiplication of lawyers, who now 
replaced the clergy as the first estate. Since the dissolution of the parlements 
they were not formally organized, but their knowledge of the law in all its 


loopholes, and of legal procedure in all its devices and delays, gave them a 
power which the state—itself a conglomerate of lawyersfound it hard to control. 
Citizens began to protest against the law’s delays, the subtleties of attorneys, and 
the expensive legislation that made exasperatingly unreal the equality of all 
citizens before the courts.!® The successive assemblies tried various measures to 
reduce the number and the power of the attorneys. In a fury of antilawyer laws 
they suppressed notaries (September 23, 1791), closed all schools of law 
(September 15, 1793), and decreed (October 24, 1793): “The office of attorney- 
at-law is abolished, but litigants may empower mere mandatories to represent 
them.”1!9 These regulations, often evaded, remained on the books until Napoleon 
reinstated the attorneys on March 18, 1800. 

The Revolution made better headway in reforming the criminal code. 
Procedure was made more public; there was to be an end (for a while) to secrecy 
of examinations and anonymity of witnesses. Prisons ceased to be prime 
instruments of torture; in many prisons the inmates were allowed to bring in 
books and furniture, and to pay for imported meals; persons jailed as suspects, 
but not yet convicted, might visit one another, play games, and at least play at 
love; we hear of some warm affairs, like that of prisoner Josephine de 
Beauharnais with prisoner General Hoche. The Convention, which had 
sanctioned hundreds of executions, announced at its final session (October 26, 
1795): “The penalty of death will be abolished throughout the French Republic 
from the day of the proclamation of peace.” 

Meanwhile the Revolution could claim that it had improved the method of 
capital punishment. In 1789 Dr. Joseph-Ignace Guillotin, member of the States- 
General, proposed to replace the hangman and the axe man with a massive 
mechanical blade whose fall would separate a man from his head before he had 
any time to feel physical pain. The idea was not new; it had been used in Italy 
and Germany since the thirteenth century.2! After some experimental use of the 
doctor’s knife on dead bodies, the “guillotine” was erected (April 25, 1792) in 
the Place de Gréve (now the Place de la Hotel de Ville) and then elsewhere, and 
executions were accelerated. For a time they attracted large crowds, some of 
them merry, and including women and children;22 but soon they were so 
frequent that they became a negligible commonplace; “people,” reported a 
contemporary, “just went on working in their shops when the tumbrils passed, 
not even bothering to raise their heads.”23 Lowered heads lasted longest. 


2. Sexual Morality 


Between the tumbrils, among the ruins, love and venery survived. The 
Revolution had neglected the hospitals, but there, and on battlefields and in the 
slums, charity eased pain and grief, goodness countered evil, and parental 
affection survived filial independence. Many sons wondered at parental inability 
to understand their revolutionary ardor and new ways; some of them threw off 
the old moral restraints, and became careless epicureans. Promiscuity flourished, 
venereal disease spread, foundlings multiplied, perversions floundered on. 

Comte Donatien-Alphonse-Frangois de Sade (1740-1814) came of a high- 
placed Provencal family, rose to be governor general of the districts Bresse and 
Bugey, and seemed destined for the life of a provincial administrator. But he 
seethed and fermented with sexual imagery and desires, and sought for a 
philosophy that might justify them. After an affair involving four girls, he was 
sentenced to death at Aix-en-Provence (1772) for “crimes of poisoning and 
sodomy.”24 He escaped, was captured, escaped, committed further enormities, 
fled to Italy, returned to France, was arrested in Paris, was imprisoned in 
Vincennes (1778-84), in the Bastille, and at Charenton (1789). Released in 
1790, he supported the Revolution; in 1792 he was secretary of the Section des 
Piques. During the Terror he was arrested on the false assumption that he was a 
returned émigré. He was released after a year, but in 1801, under Napoleon, he 
was imprisoned for having published Justine (1791) and Juliette (1792). These 
were novels of sexual experience, normal and abnormal; the author preferred the 
abnormal, and spent his considerable literary skill in defending it; all sexual 
desires, he argued, are natural, and should be indulged with a clear conscience, 
even to deriving erotic pleasure from the infliction of pain; in this last sense he 
became immortal with a word. He spent the last years of his life in various 
prisons, wrote clever plays, and died in the insane asylum at Charenton. 

We hear of homosexuality among college students during the Revolution,25 
and may presume its popularity in jails. Prostitutes and brothels were especially 
numerous near the Palais-Royal, in the Gardens of the Tuileries, in the Rue St.- 
Hilaire and the Rue des Petits Champs; they could be found also at theaters and 
the opera, and even in the galleries of the Legislative Assembly and the 
Convention. Pamphlets were circulated giving the addresses and fees of houses 
and women. On April 24, 1793, the Temple section issued an order: “The 
General Assembly, ... desiring to put a stop to the incalculable misfortune 
caused by the dissoluteness of public morals, and by the lubricity and immodesty 
of the female sex, hereby nominates commissioners,” etc.26 Other sections took 
up the campaign; private patrols were formed, and some careless offenders were 
arrested. Robespierre supported the effort, but after his death the assiduity of the 


guardians relaxed, the filles reappeared, and prospered under the Directory, 
when women of wide sexual experience became leaders of fashion and society. 

The evil may have been mitigated by the increasing facility of early marriage. 
No priest was necessary; after September 20, 1792, only civil marriage was 
legal; and this required merely a mutual pledge signed before a civil authority. In 
the lower classes there were many cases of a couple living together unwed and 
unmolested. Bastards were plentiful; in 1796 France recorded 44,000 
foundlings.2” Between 1789 and 1839, twenty-four percent of all brides in the 
typical town of Meulan were pregnant when they came to the altar.28 As in the 
Ancien Régime, adultery in the husband was often condoned; men of means 
were likely to have mistresses, and under the Directory these were displayed as 
openly as wives. Divorce was legalized by a decree of September 20, 1792; 
thereafter it could be obtained through mutual agreement before a municipal 
officer. 

Paternal authority was lessened by the moderate growth of women’s legal 
rights, and still more by the self-assertion of emancipated youth. Anne Plumptre, 
who traveled in France in 1802, reported a gardener as telling her: 


“During the Revolution we dared not scold our children for their faults. Those who called 
themselves patriots regarded it as against the fundamental principles of liberty to correct children. This 
made these so unruly that very often, when a parent presumed to scold his child, the latter would tell 
him to mind his own business, adding, ‘We are free and equal; the Republic is our only father, and no 
other.’ ... It will take a good many years to bring them back to minding.”29 


Pornographic literature abounded, and (according to a contemporary newspaper) 
was the favorite reading of the young.2° Some previously radical parents began 
by 1795 (as in 1871) to send their sons to schools directed by priests, in the hope 
of saving them from the general loosening of manners and morals.?! For a time it 
seemed that the family must be a casualty of the French Revolution, but the 
restoration of discipline under Napoleon reprieved it until the Industrial 
Revolution fell upon it with more gradual but more sustained and fundamental 
force. 

Women had held a high place in the Old Regime through the grace and 
refining influence of their manners, and by the cultivation of their minds; but 
these developments were mostly confined to the aristocracy and the upper 
middle class. By 1789, however, the women of the commonalty visibly emerged 
into politics; they almost made the Revolution by marching to Versailles and 
bringing King and Queen back to Paris as the captives of a commune bursting 
with its newly discovered power.!In July, 1790, Condorcet published an article 
“On the Admission of Women to the Rights of the State.” In December an 


attempt was made by a Mme. Aélders to establish clubs devoted to woman’s 
liberation.22 Women made themselves heard in the galleries of the Assemblies, 
but attempts to organize them for the advancement of their political rights were 
lost in the excitement of war, the fury of the Terror, and the conservative 
reaction after Thermidor. Some gains were made: the wife, like the husband, 
could sue for divorce, and the mother’s consent, as well as the father’s, was 
required for the marriage of her children under age.23 Under the Directory, 
women, though voteless, became an open power in politics, promoting ministers 
and generals, and proudly displaying their new freedom in manners, morals, and 
dress. Napoleon, aged twenty-six, described them in 1795: 


The women are everywhere—at plays, on public walks, in libraries. You see very pretty women in 
the scholar’s study room. Only here [in Paris], of all the places on earth, do women deserve such 
influence, and indeed the men are mad about them, think of nothing else, and live only through and for 
them. A woman, in order to know what is due her, and what power she has, must live in Paris for six 
months.34 


TI. MANNERS 


Like almost everything else, manners felt the swing of the pendulum to revolt 
and return. As the aristocracy fled before the leveling storm they took with them 
their lordly titles, courteous address, perfumed language, flowery signatures, 
confident ease, and leisurely grace. Soon the suavity of the salon, the decorum of 
the dance, and the diction of the Academy became stigmata of the nobility, 
which might incur, for their practitioners, detention as suspect antediluvians who 
had escaped the flood.35 By the end of 1792 all Frenchmen in France had 
become citoyens, all Frenchwomen citoyennes, in careful equality; no one was 
Monsieured or Madamed; and the courtly vous of singular address was replaced 
by the tu and toi of the home and the street. Nevertheless, as early as 1795, this 
tutoiement was passing out of style, vous was back in fashion, Monsieur and 
Madame were displacing Citoyen and Citoyenne.56 Under Napoleon, titles 
reappeared; by 1810 there were more of them than ever before. 

Dress changed more slowly. The well-to-do male had long since adopted, and 
now refused to discard, the once noble accouterment of the three-cornered high- 
crowned hat, silk shirt, flowing bow tie, colored and embroidered waistcoat, full- 
dress coat reaching to the knee, breeches ending at various levels below the 
knees, silk stockings, and square-toed buckled shoes. In 1793 the Committee of 
Public Safety tried to “modify the present national costume, so as to render it 
appropriate to republican habits and the character of the Revolution”;37 but only 
the lower middle class adopted the long trousers of the workingmen and 


tradesmen. Robespierre himself continued to dress like a lord, and nothing 
surpassed in splendor the official costumes of the Directors, paced by Barras. 
Not till 1830 did pantaloons win the battle against knee breeches (culottes). Only 
the sansculottes wore the red bonnet of revolution, and the carmagnole.!! 

The dress of women was affected by the Revolution’s belief that it was 
following in the footsteps of republican Rome and Periclean Greece. Jacques- 
Louis David, who dominated French art from 1789 to 1815, took classic heroes 
for his early subjects, and dressed them in classic styles. So the fashionable 
women of Paris, after the fall of the puritan Robespierre, discarded petticoats and 
chemises, and adopted as their principal garment a simple flowing gown 
transparent enough to reveal most of the soft contours that charmed the never 
satiated male. The waistline was unusually high, supporting the breasts; the 
neckline was low enough to offer an ample sample; and the sleeves were short 
enough to display enticing arms. Caps were replaced by bandeaux, and high- 
heeled shoes by heelless slippers. Doctors reported the deaths of gaily dressed 
women who had been exposed, at the theater or on promenade, to the quickly 
falling temperature of Paris evenings.2°® Meanwhile the Incroyables and the 
Merveilleuses—Unbelievable male and Marvelous female dandies—labored to 
win attention by extravagant garb. One group of women, appearing in male attire 
before the Council of the Paris Communes in 1792, received a gentle reprimand 
from Chaumette, its procureur général: “You rash women, who want to be men, 
aren’t you content with your lot as it is? What more do you want? You dominate 
our senses; the legislator and the magistrate are at your feet, your despotism is 
the only one our strength cannot combat, because it is the despotism of love, and 
consequently a work of nature. In the name of that very nature, remain as nature 
intended you.”39 

Women, however, were sure they could improve upon nature. In an 
advertisement in the Moniteur for August 15, 1792, Mme. Broquin announced 
that she had not yet run out of her “famous powder for dyeing red or white hair 
chestnut or black, on a single application.”49 If necessary, unsatisfactory hair 
was covered with a wig—made, in many cases, from the cut tresses of 
guillotined young women.4! In 1796 it was quite ordinary for men of the upper 
and middle strata to wear their hair long and in a braid.42 

During the first two years of the Revolution the 800,000 population of Paris 
carried on its usual life, with only incidental attention to what was going on in 
the Assembly or the jails. Life was pleasant enough then for the upper classes: 
families continued to exchange visits and dinners, to attend dances, parties, 
concerts, and plays. Even during the violent period between the September 
Massacres of 1792 and the fall of Robespierre in July 1794, when there were 


2,800 executions in Paris, life for nearly all the survivors went its customary 
round of work and play, of sexual pursuit and parental love. Sébastien Mercier 
reported in 1794: 


Foreigners reading our newspapers imagine us all covered with blood, in rags, and living wretched 
lives. Judge of their surprise when they reach that magnificent avenue in the Champs Elysées, on either 
side of which are elegant phaetons and charming, lovely women; and then ... that magical perspective 
opening out over the Tuileries and ... those splendid gardens, now more luxuriant and better tended 
than ever!43 


There were games—ball games, tennis, riding, horse races, athletic contests 
... There were amusement parks like the Tivoli Gardens, where—like twelve 
thousand others on a pleasant day—you could get your fortune told, buy 
dispensables in the boutiques, watch fireworks, tight-rope walkers, or balloon 
ascensions, hear concerts, or put your youngsters on the merry-go-round to play 
the jeu de bagues (catching the rings). You might sit in an open-air café, or 
under the pavilion of the Café de Foy, or in a high-class café like Tortoni’s or 
Frascati’s, or follow the tourists into night spots like the Caveau (Cellar), or the 
Sauvage, or Les Aveugles (where blind musicians entertained). You could go to 
a club to read or chat or hear political debate. You could attend one of the 
complex and colorful festivals organized by the state and decorated by famous 
artists like David. If you wished to try the new dance—the waltz—just imported 
from Germany, you could find a partner in some one of the three hundred public 
ballrooms in the Paris of the Directory.“4 

Now (1795), in the subsiding years of the Revolution, some émigrés were 
allowed to return; hidden nobles ventured from their protective lairs, and the 
bourgeoisie displayed its wealth in expensive homes and furniture, in jeweled 
women and lavish entertainments. The people of Paris emerged from their 
apartments and tenements to sample the sun or the evening air in the gardens of 
the Tuileries or the Luxembourg, or along the Champs-Elysées. Women 
blossomed out in their recklessly charming costumes, their pictured fans that 
said more than words, their gracefully shaped shoes that made concealed feet 
alluring. “Society” revived. 

But the hundred or so families that now constituted it were not the pedigreed 
gentry and world-famous philosophes who had sparkled in the salons of pre- 
Revolution nights; they were mostly the nouveaux-riches who had garnered 
livres from ecclesiastical realty, army contracts, mercantile monopolies, financial 
finesse, or political friends. Some scattered survivors from Bourbon days came 
to the homes of Mme. de Genlis or the widows Condorcet and Helvétius; but 
most of the salons that opened after the death of Robespierre (Mme. de Staél’s 


circle excepted) had no talent for brilliant conversation, and lacked the ease that 
in older times had come from long security in landed wealth. The top salon now 
was the one that met in the comfortable rooms of Director Barras in the 
Luxembourg Palace, or at his Chateau de Grosbois; and its allure was not in the 
lore of philosophers but in the beauty and smiles of Mmes. Tallien and Josephine 
de Beauharnais. 

Josephine was not yet Bonaparte, and Mme. Tallien was no longer Tallien’s 
wife. Married to him on December 26, 1794, and acclaimed for a while as 
“Notre Dame de Thermidor,” she had left the fading Terrorist soon afterward, 
and had become the mistress of Barras. Some journalists gibed at her morals, but 
most of them returned her smiles, for there was nothing haughty in her beauty, 
and she was known for many kindnesses to women as well as to men. The 
Duchesse d’Abrantés described her later as “the Capitoline Venus, but even 
more lovely than the work of Pheidias; for you perceived in her the same 
perfection of features, the same symmetry in arms, hands, and feet, the whole 
animated by a benevolent expression.”45!It was one virtue of Barras that he was 
generous to her and to Josephine, appreciated their beauty in no merely sexual 
way, Shared it, in his receptions, with hundreds of potential rivals, and put his 
blessing upon Napoleon’s capture of Josephine. 


IV. MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Every grade of music flourished. You could get encores from a street singer 
for a coin, or you could join a crowd and frighten the bourgeois with “The 
Carmagnole” or “Ca ira,” or you could shake the frontiers with “The 
Marseillaise,” of which Rouget de Lisle had written all but the title. In the 
Concert-Feydeau you could marvel at Dominique Garat, the Caruso of his time, 
whose voice could evoke tremors in hearts and rafters, and was famous 
throughout Europe for its range. Amid the Terror of 1793 the Convention 
inaugurated the Institut National de Musique, and two years later it expanded 
this into the Conservatoire de Musique, granting it 240,000 livres per year for 
the free tuition of six hundred students. On the night when Robespierre was shot 
a Parisian could have heard Armide at the Opéra, or Paul et Virginie at the 
Opéra-Comique.‘® 

Opera flourished during the Revolution. Besides putting Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre’s idyl to music in 1794, Jean-Francois Lesueur (1760-1837) scored 
another success, in the same year, with Fénelon’s Télémaque; he aroused all 
France with the noise and terror of La Caverne, which received seven hundred 
performances; he continued to produce during Napoleon’s ascendancy, and lived 
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long enough to teach Berlioz and Gounod. In a much shorter life Etienne Méhul 
(1763-1817) wrote over forty operas for the Opéra-Comique, while his massive 
chorales—Hymne a la raison (1793) and Chant du départ (1794)—made him the 
musical idol of the Revolution.!V 

The greatest music-maker in the France of the Revolution was Maria Luigi 
Carlo Salvatore Cherubini. Born in Florence in 1760, “I began to learn music at 
six, and composition at nine.”48 By the age of sixteen he had composed three 
Masses, a Magnificat, a Te Deum, an oratorio, and three cantatas. In 1777 
Leopold, the benevolent grand duke of Tuscany, granted him an allowance to 
study with Giuseppe Sarti at Bologna; in four years Cherubini became a master 
of contrapuntal composition. In 1784 he was invited to London, but he did not 
do well, and in 1786 he moved to Paris, which, except for short intervals, 
remained his home till his death in 1842. In his first opera there, Démophon 
(1788), he abandoned the lighthearted Neapolitan style of subordinating the 
story and the orchestra to arias, and followed Gluck into “grand opera,” in which 
the arias were kept secondary to the development of the theme, and to choral and 
orchestral music. His greatest successes in the Paris of the Revolution were 
Lodoiska (1791) and Médée (1797). With his still more famous Les Deux 
Journées (1800) he began a troubled career under Napoleon. We may rejoin him 
under that shooting star. 


There were over thirty theaters in Revolutionary Paris, and nearly all were 
crowded night after night, even during the Terror. Actors had been freed by the 
Revolution from the disabilities long since laid upon them by the Church; they 
could smile at excommunications, and at the exclusion of their cadavers from 
Christian cemeteries. But they were subjected (1790-95) to a more alert 
censorship: the Convention required that no comedy should contain any 
aristocratic hero or sentiments; the theater was made an instrument of 
government propaganda. Comedy sank to a low level, and new tragedies 
followed the revolutionary line as well as the classic unities. 

As usual the leading actors were more famous than the statesmen, and some, 
like Francois-Joseph Talma, were much more loved. His father was a valet who 
became a dentist, went to London, prospered, and sent his son to France for an 
education. After graduation Francois returned to serve as assistant to his father. 
He learned English, read Shakespeare, saw him performed, and joined a troupe 
of French actors playing in England. Back in France, he was admitted to the 
Comédie-Francaise, and made his debut in 1787 as Séide in Voltaire’s Mahomet. 
His well-proportioned figure, his classically chiseled features, his thick black 
hair and brilliant black eyes, helped him to advance, but his support of the 


Revolution alienated most of the company, which owed its existence to the favor 
of the King. 

In 1785 Talma saw David’s picture The Oath of the Horatii; he was struck 
not only by its dramatic power but by its careful fidelity to ancient dress. He 
resolved to introduce the same veracity into the costumes for his stage 
appearances. He astonished his confreres when he appeared in tunic and sandals, 
and with bare arms and legs, to play Proculus in Voltaire’s Brutus. 

He became friends with David, and absorbed some of his revolutionary ardor. 
When he played Marie-Joseph de Chénier’s Charles IX (November 4, 1789) he 
put such passion into the antimonarchical passages—which pictured the young 
King as ordering the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Eve—that he shocked most 
of his audience, and many of his companions, who still felt some loyalty to 
Louis XVI. As the Revolution warmed, the conflict between the “Reds” and the 
“Blacks” in the company and in the audience became so violent—leading to 
duels—that Talma, Mme. Vestris (the leading tragedienne), and other actors 
broke away from the royally privileged Comédie-Frangaise, and set up their own 
company in the Théatre de la République Frangaise near the Palais-Royal. There 
Talma improved his art by studying the history, character, and dress of each 
person and period in his repertoire. He practiced control of his features to 
accompany every change of feeling or thought; he reduced the declamatory tone 
of his speeches and the theatrical expression of emotion; eventually he became 
the acknowledged master of his art. 

In 1793 the older company, renamed the Thédtre de la Nation, produced 
L’Ami des lois, a play salted with satire and ridicule of the Revolutionary 
leaders. On the night of September 3-4 the whole troupe was arrested. Talma’s 
company accepted a rigid censorship: the plays of Racine were banned; the 
comedies of Moliére were subjected to cuts and alterations; aristocratic titles— 
even Monsieur and Madame—were expunged from permitted plays; and a 
similar purification was demanded in all the theaters of France.49 After the fall 
of Robespierre the arrested actors were released. On May 31, 1799, as the 
Revolution neared its end, the old company and the new were united in the 
Comeédie-Francaise, and made their home in the Théatre-Frangais of the Palais- 
Royal, where it lives and prospers today. 


V. THE ARTISTS 


Art in Revolutionary France was affected by three external events: the 
deposition and emigration of the aristocracy; the excavations of ancient remains 
at Herculaneum and Pompeii (1738 ff.); and the rape of Italian art by Napoleon. 


The emigration removed from France most of the class with enough money and 
taste to buy works of art; and sometimes the artist, like Mme. Vigée-Lebrun, 
followed the émigrés. Fragonard, though completely dependent on the purses of 
the leisure class, supported the Revolution, and nearly starved. Other artists 
supported it because they remembered how the nobility had treated them as 
servants and hirelings, and how the Académie des Beaux-Arts had permitted 
only its own members to exhibit in its Salons. In 1791 the Legislative Assembly 
had opened the Académie to any qualified artist, French or foreign, to compete. 
The Convention abolished the Académie altogether as an essentially aristocratic 
institution; in 1795 the Directory replaced it with a new Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, and gave it headquarters in the Louvre. This had been made a public 
museum (1792); there the French artists were allowed to study and copy the 
works of Raphael, Giorgione, Correggio, Leonardo, Veronese, ... even the 
horses of St. Mark’s; never had stolen goods been so commendably used. In 
1793 the Convention renewed the government’s support of the Prix de Rome, 
and of the French Academy in Rome. Slowly the rising middle class replaced the 
nobility as buyers of art; the Salon of 1795 was crowded with spectators, 
overwhelmed by 535 paintings. Art prices rose. 

Strange to say, the Revolution did not bring any radical movement in the arts. 
On the contrary, the inspiration given to neoclassicism by the exhuming of 
ancient sculpture and architecture near Naples, and by the writings of 
Winckelmann (1755 ff.) and Lessing (1766), had stimulated a revival of the 
classic style, with all its aristocratic connotations, and this reaction proved strong 
enough to withstand the Romantic and democratic influences of the Revolution. 
The artists of this leveling age (Prud’hon dissenting) accepted in theory and 
practice all the classic and nobiliary norms of order, discipline, form, intellect, 
reason, and logic as guards against emotion, passion, enthusiasm, license, 
disorder, and sentiment. French art under Louis XIV had observed these old 
rules of Quintilian and Vitruvius, of Corneille and Boileau; but under Louis XV 
and Louis XVI it had relaxed in baroque and frolicked in rococo. With Rousseau 
defending feeling, and Diderot upholding sentiment, it seemed that the age of 
Romanticism was at hand. It was in politics and literature, but not in art. 

In 1774 Joseph-Marie Vien, excited by reports of the excavations at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, started out for Italy, taking with him his pupil 
Jacques-Louis David. The youngster, all set for revolution, vowed that he would 
never be seduced by the conservative, aristocratic art of classical antiquity.°° But 
there was something masterful in him that responded to the majesty of form, the 
logic of construction, the strength and purity of line, in the art of Greece and 
Rome. He resisted its masculine message for a time, gradually yielded to it, and 


brought it back with him to Paris. It harmonized with the Revolution’s rejection 
of Christianity and the idealization of the Roman Republic, of the Catos and 
Scipios; it even accorded with Mme. Tallien’s Greek gowns. Now it seemed due 
time to put aside the celestial aspirations of Gothic, the juvenile surprises of 
baroque, the gay frills of rococo, the rosy nudes of Boucher, the leaping 
petticoats of Fragonard. Now classic line and logic, cold reason, aristocratic 
restraint, and stoic form must be the art goals and principles of colorful, 
emotional, democratic, romantic, revolutionary France. 

David, who was to dominate French art during the Revolution and the 
Empire, was born in Paris in 1748 of a prosperous bourgeois family which 
always kept him from want. He entered, at sixteen, the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, studied under Vien, tried twice for the Prix de Rome, failed twice, locked 
himself up, and tried to starve himself to death. A neighboring poet missed him, 
sought him, found him, and wooed him back to food. David competed again in 
1774, and won with a rococo painting, Antiochus Dying for the Love of 
Stratonice. In Rome he became enamored of Raphael, then put him aside as too 
femininely soft in mood and line; he found stronger nourishment in Leonardo, 
and a stately control of thought and form in Poussin. From Renaissance 
Madonnas he passed to ancient heroes of philosophy, myth, and war; and in the 
capital of Christianity he shed his Christian faith. 

He returned to Paris in 1780, took a rich wife, and submitted in the Académie 
Salons a succession of classic subjects—Belisarius, Andromache, and some 
portraits. In 1784 he went to Rome to paint, against a Roman background, a 
picture commissioned by Louis XVI—The Oath of the Horatii. When he 
exhibited this in Rome an old Italian painter, Pompeo Batoni, told him, “Tu ed to 
soli, siamo pittori; pel rimanente si puo gettarlo nel fiume” (You and I alone are 
painters; as for the rest, they can jump into the river).°! Back in Paris, he 
submitted his work, as Le Serment des Horaces, to the Salon of 1785. Here, in 
Livy’s legendary history,°2 David found the spirit of the patriotism that had been 
the real religion of ancient Rome: three brothers of the Horatii family take an 
oath to settle the war between Rome and Alba Longa (seventh century B.c.) by a 
fight to the death with three brothers of the Curiatii clan. David pictured the 
Horatii swearing, and receiving swords from their father, while their sisters 
mourn; one of them was betrothed to one of the Curiatii. Frenchmen, who knew 
the story from Corneille’s Horace, caught the picture’s mood of intense 
patriotism, which counted the nation above the individual, even above the 
family. A King sincerely dedicated to reform, and a city already stirring with 
revolution, united in applauding the artist, and his rivals acknowledged the skill 
with which he had revealed heroic courage, paternal sacrifice, and womanly 


grief. The success of The Oath of the Horatii was one of the most complete and 
significant in the annals of art, for it meant the triumph of the classic style. 

Encouraged in his method and his choice of subjects, David turned to Greece 
and offered (1787) The Death of Socrates. Sir Joshua Reynolds, viewing the 
picture in Paris, pronounced it “the greatest endeavor in art since Michelangelo 
and Raphael; it would have been a credit to Athens in the time of Pericles.”°3 
Two years later David returned to Roman legend with The Lictors Bringing 
Home to Brutus the Bodies of His Sons; this was Livy’s tale of the Roman 
Consul (509 B.c.) who sentenced his two sons to death for conspiring to restore 
the monarchy. The painting had been commissioned before the fall of the 
Bastille, apparently with no thought of the impending revolt. The King’s 
Minister of Art forbade its exhibition, but public clamor secured its admission to 
the Salon of 1789. The crowds who came to see it hailed it as part of the 
Revolution, and David found himself the artistic mouthpiece of his time. 

Thereafter he gave himself to the Revolution in a rare marriage of politics and 
art. He accepted its principles, illustrated its incidents, organized and adorned its 
fetes, and commemorated its martyrs. When the radical deputy Lepeletier de 
Saint-Fargeau was assassinated by a royalist (January 20, 1793), David set 
himself to commemorate the scene; within two months he presented the picture 
to the Convention, which hung it on the walls of its chamber. When Marat was 
slain (July 13, 1793) a crowd of mourners entered the Convention gallery; soon a 
voice from among them cried out, “Where are you, David? You have transmitted 
to posterity the likeness of Lepeletier dying for his country; there remains for 
you another picture to paint.” David rose and said, “I will do it.” He presented 
the completed painting to the Convention on October 11. It showed Marat half 
submerged in his bath, his head fallen back lifeless, one hand clasping a 
manuscript, an arm dropping limp to the floor. A block of wood beside the tub 
bore the proud inscription “To Marat David.” It was a departure from David’s 
characteristic style; revolutionary fervor had replaced neoclassicism with 
realism. Furthermore, this and the Lepeletier broke classic precedent by taking 
recent events as subjects; they made art a participant in the Revolution. 

By 1794 David had become so prominent politically that he was elected to the 
Committee of General Security. He followed Robespierre’s leadership, and 
arranged the procession and artistic decorations for the Feast of the Supreme 
Being. After Robespierre’s fall David was arrested as one of his followers; after 
serving three months in prison he was released on the pleas of his pupils. He 
retired in 1795 to the privacy of his studio, but he returned to prominence in 
1799 with a masterly panorama, The Rape of the Sabines. On November 10 


Napoleon seized power, and David, fifty-one years old, began a new and 
triumphant career. 


VI. SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Revolutions do not favor pure science, but they stimulate applied science to 
meet the needs of a society fighting for its liberty. So Lavoisier, the chemist- 
financier, helped the American and French Revolutions by improving the quality 
and production of gunpowder; Berthollet and other chemists, spurred by the 
English blockade, found substitutes for imported sugar, soda, and indigo. 
Lavoisier was guillotined as a profiteer (1794),°4 but, a year later, the 
Revolutionary government repudiated this act, and honored his memory. The 
Convention protected the scientists on its committees, and accepted their plans 
for a metric system; the Directory gave scientists high status in the new Institut 
de France; Lagrange, Laplace, Adrien-Marie Legendre, Delambre, Berthollet, 
Lamarck, Cuvier—names still shining in the history of science—were among its 
earliest members. Science for a time replaced religion as the staple of French 
education; the return of the Bourbons interrupted this movement, but their fall 
(1830) was accompanied by the exaltation of science in the “positive 
philosophy” of Auguste Comte. 

Lagrange and Legendre left their lasting marks on mathematics. Lagrange 
formulated the “calculus of variations,” whose equations are still part of the 
science of mechanics. Legendre worked on elliptic integrals from 1786 to 1827, 
when he published his results in a Traité des fonctions. Gaspard Monge, son of a 
peddler, invented descriptive geometry—a method of representing three- 
dimensional objects on a two-dimensional plane; he organized the national 
reclamation of copper and tin, wrote a famous text on the gentle art of 
manufacturing cannon, and served the Revolutionary government and Napoleon 
through a long career as mathematician and administrator. Laplace aroused the 
intelligentsia of Europe with his Exposition du systeme du monde (1796), which 
formulated a nebular hypothesis and tried to explain the universe as pure 
mechanism; when Napoleon asked him “Who made all this” machinery, Laplace 
replied, “I had no need of that hypothesis.” Lavoisier, founder of modern 
chemistry, served as chairman of the commission that formulated the metric 
system (1790). Berthollet advanced both theoretical and practical chemistry, 
helped Lavoisier establish a new chemical nomenclature, and helped his 
embattled country by his method of converting ore into iron and iron into steel. 
Xavier Bichat pioneered in histology by his microscopic studies of tissues. In 
1797 he began a famous series of lectures on physiology and surgery; he 


summarized his findings in Anatomie générale (1801). In 1799, aged twenty- 
eight, he was appointed physician at the Hotel-Dieu. He was embarking upon a 
study of organic changes produced by disease when a fall put an end to his life 
(1802) at the age of thirty-one. 


Pierre Cabanis may serve as a transition to philosophy, for though his time 
knew him chiefly as a physician, posterity came to think of him as a philosopher. 
In 1791 he attended the last illness of the dying Mirabeau. He lectured at the 
Ecole de Médecine on hygiene, legal medicine, and the history of medicine; for 
a time he was head of all the hospitals of Paris. He was one of the many 
distinguished men who discreetly loved the ever lovable widow of the 
philosophe Helvétius. At her gatherings he met Diderot, d’ Alembert, d’Holbach, 
Condorcet, Condillac, Franklin, and Jefferson. As a student of medicine he was 
especially attracted to Condillac, who was then dominating the French 
philosophical scene with his doctrine that all knowledge comes from sensations. 
The materialistic implications of this sensationism appealed to Cabanis; they 
accorded well with the correlations that he had found between mental and bodily 
operations. He shocked even the advanced thinkers of his time by saying: “To 
form a correct idea of the operations whose result is thought, it is necessary to 
regard the brain as a special organ whose particular function is to produce 
thought, just as the stomach and the intestines have the special function of 
carrying on the work of digestion, the liver that of filtering the bile, etc.”55 

Nevertheless Cabanis modified Condillac’s analysis by maintaining (as Kant 
had recently done in his Critique of Pure Reason) that a sensation enters an 
organism which is already half formed at birth, is molded thereafter by every 
experience, and carries its past in its cells and memories to form part of a 
changing personality, including internal sensations, reflexes, instincts, feelings, 
and desires. The psychophysical totality so produced molds to its structure and 
purpose every sensation that it receives. In this sense Cabanis agreed with Kant 
that the mind is not a helpless tabula rasa upon which sensations are impressed; 
it is an organization for transforming sensations into perceptions, thoughts, and 
actions. However (Cabanis insisted), the mind that Kant so revered is not an 
entity separable from the physiological apparatus of tissues and nerves. 

This apparently materialistic system was expounded in the first (1796) of 
twelve mémoires which Cabanis published together in 1802 as Rapports du 
physique et du moral de l’homme. They reveal a powerful mind (or brain) 
eagerly active over a widening area of curiosity and speculation. The first essay 
is almost a survey of physiological psychology, studying the neural correlates of 
mental states. The third analyzes the “unconscious”: our accumulated memories 


(or neural inscriptions) may combine with external and internal sensations to 
generate dreams, or may unconsciously affect our ideas even in the most alert of 
waking states. The fourth holds that the mind ages with the body, so that the 
same person’s ideas and character may be quite different in his seventies than in 
his twenties. The fifth is a suggestive discussion of how glandular secretions— 
especially the sexual—may affect our feelings and thoughts. The tenth essay 
contends that man has evolved through chance variations or mutations which 
became hereditary. 

In a book purporting to be Cabanis’ Lettres sur les causes premiéres (1824), 
published sixteen years after his death, he appears to retract his materialism, and 
to admit a First Cause endowed with intelligence and will.5° The materialist may 
remind us that the great surgeon had warned us against the effect of an aging 
body upon its associated mind. The skeptic may suppose that the mystery of 
consciousness had led Cabanis to suspect materialism of simplifying a very 
complex and immediate reality. In any event it is good that a philosopher should 
remind himself, now and then, that he is a particle pontificating on infinity. 

Two men survived from the age of the philosophes to meet in person the 
Revolution that had been so fervently desired. When the Abbé Raynal, who had 
made his name in 1770 with Histoire philosophique ... des deux Indes, saw the 
lumiéres of the Enlightenment darkened by the excesses of the populace, he sent 
to the Constituent Assembly, on May 31, 1791, a letter of protest and prophecy. 
“T have long dared to tell kings of their duties; let me today tell the people of 
their errors.” He warned that the tyranny of the crowd could be as cruel and 
unjust as the despotism of monarchs. He defended the right of the clergy to 
preach religion, so long as the opponents of religion or priestcraft were left free 
to speak their minds. He condemned alike the governmental financing of any 
religion (the state was then paying the salaries of priests) and the attacks upon 
priests by anticlerical mobs. Robespierre persuaded the irate Assembly to let the 
seventy-eight-year-old philosopher escape arrest, but Raynal’s property was 
confiscated, and he died in destitution and disillusionment (1796). 

Constantin Chasseboeuf de Volney lived through the Revolution, and knew 
every notable in Paris from d’Holbach to Napoleon. After years of travel in 
Egypt and Syria he was elected to the States-General, and he served in the 
Constituent Assembly till its dissolution in 1791. In that year he published the 
philosophical echoes of his wanderings in Les Ruines, ou Meéditations sur les 
révolutions des empires. What had caused the collapse of so many ancient 
civilizations? Volney answered that they had declined because of the ignorance 
induced in their people by supernatural religions allied with despotic 
governments, and by difficulties in the transmission of knowledge from 


generation to generation. Now that mythological creeds were losing their hold, 
and printing had facilitated the preservation of knowledge and the transference 
of civilization, men might hope to build lasting cultures upon a moral code in 
which knowledge, growing and spreading, would extend man’s control over his 
unsocial tendencies, and promote cooperation and unity. He was arrested in 1793 
as a Girondin, and remained in prison for nine months. Released, he sailed to 
America, was welcomed by George Washington, was denounced as a French spy 
by President Adams (1798), and hurried back to France. He served as a senator 
under Napoleon, opposed the change from Consulate to Empire, and retired to a 
scholarly seclusion until Louis XVIII made him a peer in 1814. He died in 1820, 
having shared in deposing and restoring the Bourbons. 


VII. BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Despite the guillotine, publishers embalmed the evanescent, poets rhymed 
and scanned, orators declaimed, dramatists mingled history and love, historians 
revised the past, philosophers chastised the present, and two women authors 
rivaled the men in depth of feeling, political courage, and intellectual power. 
One of these, Mme. Roland, we have met in prison and at the guillotine. 

The Didot family, most famous of French publishers, continued to improve 
the casting of type and the bindings of books. Frang¢ois Didot had established the 
firm as printers and booksellers in Paris in 1713; his sons Fran¢ois-Ambroise 
and Pierre-Frangois carried on experiments in typography, and issued a 
collection of French classics on commission from Louis XVI; Fran¢ois- 
Ambroise’s son Pierre published editions of Virgil (1798), Horace (1799), and 
Racine (1801), so exquisite that the rich purchasers could enjoy them without 
reading them; Firmin Didot (1764-1836), another son of Fran¢ois-Ambroise, 
earned fame by founding a new type, and was credited with inventing 
stereotyping; and the company of Firmin Didot published in 1884 the 
magnificent edition of Paul Lacroix’s Directoire, Consulat, et Empire, from 
which many items herein related have been filched; therein, for example, we 
learn that all through the Revolutionary period the sale of the works of Voltaire 
and Rousseau ran in the hundred thousands. A decree of the Convention (July 
19, 1793) guaranteed an author’s ownership of his copyrighted publications until 
ten years after his death.57 

The two most famous poets of the Revolutionary decade began far apart in 
decoration and style, and ended under the same knife in 1794. Philippe-Francois 
Fabre d’Eglantine composed pretty verses and successful plays; he became 
president of the Cordeliers Club, secretary to Danton, and deputy in the 


Convention, where he voted for the expulsion of the Girondins and the 
beheading of the King. Appointed to the committee for devising a new calendar, 
he invented many of the picturesquely seasonal names for its months. On 
January 12, 1794, he was arrested on charges of malversation, forgery, and 
dealings with foreign agents and mercantile profiteers. At his trial he sang his 
charming ballad “II pleut, il pleut, bergére; rentre tes blancs moutons” (“It is 
raining, it is raining, shepherd; bring in your white sheep”); but the jurors had no 
ear for pastorals. On his way to the guillotine (April 5, 1794) he distributed 
copies of his poems to the people. 

André-Marie de Chénier was a better poet with better morals, but no better 
fate. Born at Constantinople (1762) of a French father and a Greek mother, he 
divided his literary love between Greek poetry and French philosophy. He was 
educated in Navarre, came to Paris in 1784, made friends with David and 
Lavoisier, and accepted the Revolution with reservations. He opposed the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy, which bound the state with the Catholic Church; he 
recommended to the National Assembly the complete separation of Church and 
state, and full freedom of worship for every faith; he condemned the September 
Massacres, praised Charlotte Corday for killing Marat, and wrote for Louis XVI 
a letter to the Convention asking for the right to appeal to the people from the 
sentence of death; this service made him suspect to the ruling Jacobins. 
Imprisoned as a Girondin, he fell in love with a pretty prisoner, Mlle, de Coigny, 
and addressed to her “La Jeune Captive,” which Lamartine pronounced “the 
most melodious sigh that ever issued from the apertures of a dungeon.” 
Brought to trial, he refused to defend himself, and went to his death as a relief 
from an age of barbarism and tyranny. He had published only two poems in his 
lifetime, but his friends issued, twenty-five years after his execution, an edition 
of his collected verse, which established him as the Keats of French literature. It 
must have been his plaint, as well as hers, that he expressed in the final stanza of 
“The Young Captive”: 


O mort, tu peux attendre, éloigne, éloigne-toi; 
Va consoler les coeurs que la honte, |’effroi, 
Le pale désespoir dévore. 
Pour moi Pales encore a des asiles verts, 
Les amours des baisers, les Muses des concerts; 
Je ne veux pas mourir encore. 


O Death, you need not haste!—begone! begone! 
Go solace hearts that shame and fear have known, 
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And hopeless woes beset. 
For me Pales [goddess of the flocks] still has her grassy ways, 
Love has its kisses, and the Muse her lays; 

I would not die as yet.°9 


Andre’s younger brother, Joseph de Chénier (1764-1811), was a successful 
dramatist; recall the turmoil caused when Talma played Charles IX. He wrote 
the words for the martial “Chant du départ,” and the “Hymne a la liberté” sung at 
the Feast of Reason; with a skillful translation he introduced to France Gray’s 
Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. Elected to the Convention, he became 
in a sense the official poet of the Revolution. In his later years he was 
commissioned by the Institut to compose a Tableau historique de I’état et du 
progres de la littérature francaise depuis 1789. He died before completing it; 
even so it is an extensive record of writers once famous and now mostly 
forgotten even by educated Frenchmen. Immortals die soon after death. 

Commanded and engulfed by politics during the Convention, literature 
recovered under the Directory. Hundreds of literary societies were formed, 
reading clubs multiplied, the reading public grew. Most of it was content with 
novels; romantic fiction and poetry began to displace classic tragic drama. 
Macpherson’s “Ossian,” translated into French, became a favorite with a wide 
variety of readers, from chambermaids to Napoleon. 


VIII. MME. DE STAEL AND THE REVOLUTION 


Standing out from the word weavers by force of voice and character was a 
woman who, amid successful novels and a succession of lovers, accepted the 
Revolution, denounced the mob and the Terror, fought Napoleon at every step, 
and survived to victory while he languished in a living death. Germaine Necker 
had the advantage of being born to prominence and fortune: her father, soon a 
millionaire, became France’s minister of finance; her mother, once pursued by 
Edward Gibbon, gathered in her salon the celebrated geniuses of Paris and 
beyond, to serve unwittingly or unwillingly in the education of her child. 

She was born in Paris on April 22, 1766. Mme. Necker, insisting on being her 
chief tutor, filled her with an explosive mixture of history, literature, philosophy, 
Racine, Richardson, Calvin, and Rousseau. Germaine trembled with fashionable 
sensibility over Clarissa Harlowe’s approach to a fate worse than death, and with 
youthful enthusiasm over Rousseau’s call to freedom, but she proved painfully 
allergic to Calvinism, and resisted the insistent theology and discipline with 
which it was daily administered to her. More and more she shied away from her 


ailing, dominating mother, and fell in love with her virtuous but indulgent and 
providing father. This was the only liaison that she maintained with lasting 
fidelity; it made other attachments tangential and insecure. “Our destinies,” she 
wrote, “would have united us forever if fate had made us contemporaries.”®9 
Meanwhile, to confuse her emotions with intellect, she was allowed, from 
puberty onward, to attend her mother’s periodical meetings of the minds; there 
she pleased the pundits by her quickness of understanding and repartee. By the 
time she was seventeen she had become the star of the salon. 

Now the problem arose of finding for her a husband who could match her 
mind and her prospective fortune. Her parents proposed William Pitt, the rising 
light of English politics; Germaine rejected the idea for the same reason that had 
led her mother to resist Gibbon—there was not enough sun in England, and the 
women there were beautiful but unheard. Baron Eric Magnus Staél von Holstein, 
being bankrupt, offered his hand; the Neckers held him at bay until he had 
become Swedish ambassador to France. This happened, and Germaine agreed to 
marry him because she expected to be more independent as a wife than as a 
daughter. On January 14, 1786, she became Baronne de Staél-Holstein; she was 
twenty, the Baron thirty-seven. We are assured that “she knew nothing of sexual 
love until her marriage”;6! but she was a quick learner in everything. The 
Comtesse de Boufflers, who presided at the wedding, described the bride as “so 
spoiled by admiration for her wit that it will be hard to make her realize her 
shortcomings. She is imperious and strong-willed to excess, and she has a self- 
assurance that I have never seen matched by any person of her age.”62 She was 
not beautiful, being masculine in build as well as mind; but her black eyes 
sparkled with vivacity, and in conversation she had no equal. 

She went to live at the Swedish Embassy in the Rue du Bac, where she soon 
established her own salon; but also—since her mother was ailing—she took 
charge of the salon in the apartments over her father’s bank. Necker had been 
dismissed from the Ministry of Finance in 1781, but he was recalled to office in 
1788 to help tur aside the threat of revolution. He was now, despite his 
millions, the ideal of Paris, and Germaine, passionately supporting him with 
tongue and pen, had some reason to be proud. Politics, next to unlicensed love, 
became her meat and drink. 

On Necker’s advice Louis summoned the States-General; over Necker’s 
resistance he bade the three estates sit separately, maintaining class distinction; 
On July 12, 1789, he dismissed Necker a second time, and ordered him to leave 
France at once. He and Mme. Necker drove to Brussels; Germaine, wild with 
wrath, followed them; Staél, forgetting his official duties, accompanied her and 
her fortune. On July 14 the Parisian populace stormed the Bastille and threatened 


the monarchy. The frightened King sent a courier to overtake Necker and call 
him back to Paris and office; Necker came; the people acclaimed him. Germaine 
rushed to Paris, and thereafter, till the September Massacres, felt every day the 
hot winds of revolution. 

Associating its early stages with her father, and her politics with her income, 
she supported the States-General, but pleaded for a bicameral legislature under a 
constitutional monarchy assuring representative government, civil liberties, and 
the protection of property. As the Revolution proceeded she used all her 
influence to moderate the Jacobins and encourage the Girondins. 

However, she outdistanced the Jacobins in her moral philosophy. Nearly all 
the men she met thought it reasonable that their marriages, having been unions 
of property and not of hearts, should allow for a mistress or two to give them 
excitement and romance; but they held that similar privileges could not be 
extended to the wife, since her infidelity would cause disruptive uncertainties in 
the inheritance of property. Germaine did not feel this argument, since in her 
case—an only child—the property in question and in prospect was almost 
wholly her own. She concluded that she should feel free to seek romance, even 
to sampling other beds. 

She had soon lost respect for her husband, who was too obedient to be 
interesting, and too incompetent to be solvent. She did not object to his taking 
Mlle. Clairon as a mistress, but he was spending his official income on the 
seventy-year-old actress, was neglecting his duties as ambassador, was gambling 
and losing, and repeatedly accumulating debts which his wife and father-in-law 
reluctantly paid. So she made her way through a procession of lovers, for, as she 
was to say in Delphine, “Between God and love I recognize no mediator but my 
conscience”; and conscience could be managed. One of her first collaborators 
was Talleyrand, ex-bishop of Autun, who agreed with her on the flexibility of 
vows. After him came Comte Jacques-Antoine de Guibert, lately the beau idéal 
of Julie de Lespinasse; however, he died in 1790, aged forty-seven. A year 
earlier Germaine had formed a deeper and more lasting attachment with Louis de 
Narbonne-Lara. He was the son of an illegal union, and was himself, at thirty- 
three, the father of several bastards; but he was remarkably handsome, and had 
that ease and grace of manner which unpedigreed youth can seldom learn. By 
social heredity he was all for the aristocracy against an “upstart” bourgeoisie, but 
Germaine persuaded him to her ideas of a constitutional monarchy in which the 
propertied class would share in power with the nobility and the king. If we may 
believe her, Narbonne “changed his destiny for my sake. He broke his 
attachments and consecrated his life to me. In a word, he convinced me that ...he 


would consider himself happy to possess my heart, but that if he lost it 
irremediably he could not survive.”6 

On September 4, 1790, Necker, his liberal policy frustrated by the nobles 
around the King, resigned, and retired with his wife to a temporarily quiet life in 
his chateau at Coppet. Germaine joined them in October, but she soon tired of 
Swiss peace, and hurried back to what she called, by comparison, the delectable 
“gutter of the Rue du Bac.”64 There her salon hummed with the voices of 
Lafayette, Condorcet, Brissot, Barnave, Talleyrand, Narbonne, and her own. She 
was not content to set the pace for brilliant conversation; she longed to play a 
part in politics. She indulged the dream of leading France from Catholicism to 
Protestantism, but she hoped, through her nest of notables, to bring the 
Revolution to a peaceful rest in constitutional monarchy. With help from 
Lafayette and Barnave, she secured the appointment of Narbonne as minister of 
war (December 6, 1791). Marie Antoinette reluctantly supported the 
appointment. “What glory for Mme. de Staél,” she commented; “what joy for her 
to have the whole army at her disposal! “65 

Narbonne went too fast. On February 24, 1792, he presented to Louis XVI a 
memorandum advising the King to break with the aristocracy and give his trust 
and support to a propertied bourgeoisie pledged to maintain law and order and a 
limited monarchy. The other ministers angrily protested; Louis yielded to them, 
and dismissed Narbonne. Germaine’s house of cards fell; and to put salt in her 
wounds her rival, Mme. Roland, secured, through Brissot, the appointment of her 
husband as minister of the interior. 

Germaine lived in Paris through most of the terrible year 1792. On June 20, 
1792, she witnessed (if only across the Seine) the storming of the Tuileries by a 
crowd whose unvarmished manners frightened her. “Their frightful oaths and 
shouts, their threatening gestures, their murderous weapons, offered a horrifying 
spectacle which could forever destroy the respect which the human race should 
inspire.”6° But that journée (as the French came to call an uprising of the 
populace) was an amiable rehearsal, crowned and appeased by the red cap of the 
Revolution on the King’s head. On August 10, however, she witnessed, from her 
coign of safety, the bloody capture of the Tuileries by a mob that did not rest 
until the King and the Queen fled to a momentary protection by the Legislative 
Assembly. The triumphant rebels began to arrest every available aristocrat; 
Germaine spent her fortune liberally in protecting her titled friends. She hid 
Narbonne in the recesses of the Swedish Embassy; she stoutly resisted, and 
finally deflected, a search patrol; and by August 20 Narbonne was safe in 
England. 


Still worse came on September 2, when the fear-maddened sansculottes led 
the arrested nobles and their supporters out of their jails and murdered them as 
they emerged. Mme. de Staél barely escaped that fate. After helping many of her 
friends to get out of Paris and France, she herself set forth, on that bright 
September 2, in a stately carriage with six horses and liveried servants, toward 
the city gates; she deliberately put on the style and insignia of the ambassadress 
in the hope of receiving diplomatic courtesies. Almost at the start the carriage 
was stopped by “a swarm of old women, issued from hell.” Burly workingmen 
ordered the postilions to drive to the headquarters of the section; thence a 
gendarme conducted the party through hostile crowds to the Hotel de Ville. 
There “I stepped out of the carriage, surrounded by an armed mob, and made my 
way through a hedge of pikes. As I mounted the stairway, which also was 
bristling with lances, a man pointed his pike at my heart. My policeman fended it 
off with his saber. If I had stumbled at that moment it would have been the end 
of me.”67 In the headquarters of the Commune she found a friend who secured 
her release; he escorted her to the embassy, and gave her a passport that enabled 
her, the next morning, to pass safely out of Paris on the long ride to Coppet. That 
was the day on which the head of the Princesse de Lamballe, parading on a pike, 
passed below the imprisoned Queen. 

Germaine reached the arms of her parents on September 7. In October, 
hearing of revolution in Geneva, they moved eastward to Rolle, nearer to 
Lausanne. On November 20, 1792, the twenty-six-year-old mother gave birth to 
a son, Albert, whom she had been carrying with her through her adventures with 
death. Probably he had been sired by Narbonne, but her husband was led to 
believe, or pretend, that he was the father. At Rolle, and then at Coppet, she gave 
passing refuge to a number of men and women, titled or not, who were in flight 
before the coming Terror. “Neither she nor her father cared for opinion in the 
presence of misfortune.” 

When she heard that Narbonne had offered to leave his refuge in England to 
come and testify in defense of Louis XVI, Germaine could not bear the thought 
that he would so endanger himself; she must go to England and dissuade him. 
She made her way through France and across the Channel, and joined Narbonne 
in Juniper Hall, at Mickelham near London, on January 21, 1793—the day that 
Louis was guillotined. Her former lover was too depressed by the news to give 
her much welcome; his aristocratic lineage reasserted itself, and his love for his 
mistress lost its ardor in his grief for the King. Talleyrand came from nearby 
London for frequent visits, and cheered them with his humor. Fanny Burney 
joined them, and reported (in Macaulay’s summary) “that she had never heard 
such conversation before. The most animated eloquence, the keenest 


observation, the most sparkling wit, the most courtly grace, were united to charm 
her.” She refused to believe the gossip that Narbonne and Germaine were living 
in adultery. She wrote to her father, the famous historian of music: 


This intimation was ... wholly new to me, and I do firmly believe it a gross calumny. She loves 
him even tenderly, but so openly, so simply, so unaffectedly, and with such utter freedom from all 
coquetry.... She is very plain, he is very handsome; her intellectual endowments must be with him her 
sole attraction. ... I think you could not spend a day with them and not see that their commerce is that 
of a pure but exalted ... friendship.69 


When Fanny became assured that this brilliant couple were living in shameless 
sin, she sorrowfully gave up her visits to Juniper Hall. 

The little group was shunned, too, by earlier émigrés, who accused them of 
having too long defended the Revolution. On May 25, 1793, Germaine crossed 
to Ostend; then, as still the wife of the Swedish ambassador, she made her way 
safely to Bern, where she was met by her occasional husband, and went with him 
to Coppet. Thence she issued Reflections on the Trial of the Queen, by a Woman, 
a fervent appeal for mercy toward Marie Antoinette. But the Queen was 
guillotined on October 16, 1793. 

Mme. Necker died on May 15, 1794. Her husband mourned her with a depth 
of affection that only long unity can bring. Germaine, not overwhelmed, moved 
to the Chateau of Mézerey, near Lausanne, to form a new salon, and to forget 
everything else in the arms of Count Ribbing. Narbonne, arriving tardily, found 
himself displaced, and returned to a former mistress. Sometime in the fall of 
1794 a tall, freckle-faced, red-haired Swiss, Benjamin Constant, almost twenty- 
seven, met Germaine at Nyon, and began with her a long embattled union of 
literature and love. 

Meanwhile Robespierre had fallen; the moderates came to power; now she 
might return to Paris. She did in May, 1795, made peace with her husband, and 
revived her salon at the Swedish Embassy. There she brought together the new 
leaders of the dying Convention—Barras, Tallien, Boissy d’Anglas, and literary 
lions like Marie-Joseph de Chénier. She plunged so avidly into politics that a 
deputy denounced her on the floor of the Convention as conducting a monarchist 
conspiracy while cuckolding her husband. The new Committee of Public Safety 
ordered her to leave France; by January 1, 1796, she was back in Coppet. There, 
between Constant and her books, she wrote a somber study, De I’influence des 
passions, dripping with Rousseau and feeling, echoing The Sorrows of Werther, 
and praising suicide. Her friends in Paris arranged ecstatic reviews. The 
Directory notified her that she might come to France, but not closer than twenty 
miles to the capital. She and Constant settled in a former abbey at Hérivaux. In 


the spring of 1797 she was allowed to join her husband in Paris. There, on June 
8, she gave birth to a daughter, Albertine, of uncertain paternity. Amid these 
complications she secured, through Barras, the recall of Talleyrand from exile, 
and his appointment (July 18, 1797) as minister of foreign affairs. In 1798 Baron 
de Staél lost his post as ambassador. He gave Germaine an amicable separation 
in return for an allowance, and retired to an apartment in what is now the Place 
de la Concorde, where we shall find him dying in 1802. 

On December 6, 1796, at a reception given by Talleyrand to the homecoming 
conqueror of Italy, she first met Napoleon. He spoke to her some words in praise 
of her father. For the first time in her life she was not ready with a response; “I 
was a bit troubled, first with admiration, then with fear.”72 She asked him a 
foolish question: “Who is the greatest woman, alive or dead?” He gave her an 
impish answer: “The one who has made the most children.””! Four days later she 
saw him again when he received the acclaim of the Directors in the court of the 
Luxembourg Palace. She was puzzled by his mixture of modesty and pride; here, 
she felt, was a man who carried with him the destiny of France. She longed to be 
taken into his confidence, to share with him in great enterprises, perhaps to 
number him among her victories. She rejoiced like a secret lover when, on 
November 10, 1799, Lucien Bonaparte told her that Napoleon had emerged 
triumphant at St.-Cloud, and had been named First Consul—therefore, in effect, 
the ruler of France. She felt that an age of chaos and tarnished ideals had ended, 
and that another age of heroes and glory had dawned. 


IX. AFTERTHOUGHTS 


Having told the story of the French Revolution as impartially as old age 
allowed, it remains to face, within the same limitations, the questions that 
philosophy would ask: Was the Revolution justified by its causes or results? Did 
it leave any significant gains for the French people or humanity? Could its gains 
have been achieved without their cost in chaos and suffering? Does its record 
suggest any conclusions about revolutions in general? Does it shed any light 
upon the nature of man? We speak here only of political revolutions—rapid and 
violent changes of government in personnel and policy. A development without 
violence we should call an evolution; a quick and violent or illegal change of 
personnel without a change in the form of government would be a coup d’état; 
any open resistance to an existing authority is a rebellion. 

The causes of the French Revolution were, in summary: (1) the rebellion of 
the parlements, weakening the authority of the King and the loyalty of the 
nobility of the robe; (2) the ambition of Philippe d’Orléans to replace Louis XVI 


on the throne; (3) the rebellion of the bourgeoisie against the financial 
irresponsibility of the state, the interference of the government with the 
economy, the uncooperative wealth of the Church in the face of national 
bankruptcy, and the fiscal, social, and appointive privileges of the aristocracy; 
(4) the rebellion of the peasantry against feudal dues and charters, state taxes, 
and church tithes; (5) the rebellion of the Paris populace against class 
oppression, legal disabilities, economic shortages, high prices, and military 
threats. The bourgeoisie and Philippe d’Orléans supplied the money that paid for 
the propaganda of journals and orators, the management of crowds, the 
reorganization of the Third Estate into a National Assembly which dictated a 
revolutionary constitution. The commonalty provided the courage, muscle, 
blood, and violence that frightened the King into accepting the Assembly and the 
constitution, and the aristocracy and the Church into surrendering their dues and 
tithes. Perhaps we should add as a minor cause the humanity and vacillation of a 
King averse to shedding blood. 

The results of the French Revolution were so many, so complex, various, and 
lasting, that one would have to write a history of the nineteenth century to do 
them justice. 


1. The political results were obvious: the replacement of feudalism by a free 
and partially propertied peasantry; of feudal by civil courts; of absolute 
monarchy by a property-limited democracy; of a titled aristocracy by a business 
bourgeoisie as the dominant and administrative class. Along with democracy 
came—at least in phrase and hope—equality before the law and in opportunity, 
and freedom of speech, worship, and press. These liberties were soon lessened 
by the natural inequality of men in ability, and their environmental inequality in 
homes, schools, and wealth. Almost as remarkable as these political, economic, 
and legal emancipations was their extension to north Italy, the Rhineland, 
Belgium, and Holland by the armies of the Revolution; in those regions too the 
feudal system was swept away, and it did not return when Napoleon fell. In this 
sense the conquerors were liberators, who tarnished their gifts with the exactions 
of their rule. 

The Revolution completed that unification of semi-independent provinces — 
with their feudal baronies and tolls, their diverse origins, traditions, moneys, and 
laws—into a centrally governed France with a national army and a national law. 
This change, as Tocqueville pointed out, had been going on under the Bourbons; 
it would probably have been achieved, without the Revolution, by the unifying 
influence of a nationwide commerce which increasingly ignored provincial 


boundaries—very much as a national economy in the United States compelled 
the erosion of “states’ rights” by a federal government compelled to be strong. 

In like manner the emancipation of the peasantry, and the rise of the 
bourgeoisie to economic ascendancy and political power, would probably have 
come without the Revolution, though more slowly. The Revolution under the 
National Assembly (1789-91) was amply justified by its lasting results, but the 
Revolution under the governments of 1792-95 was a barbaric interlude of 
murder, terror, and moral collapse, inadequately excused by foreign conspiracies 
and attacks. When, in 1830, another revolution ended in the establishment of a 
constitutional monarchy, the result was approximately what had been achieved 
in 1791. 

The gain made by the Revolution in unifying France as a nation was offset by 
the growth of nationalism as a new source of group animosity. The eighteenth 
century had tended, in the educated classes, to a cosmopolitan weakening of 
national differences in culture, dress, and language; armies themselves were 
largely international in their leaders and men. The Revolution replaced these 
polyglot warriors with national conscripts, and the nation replaced the dynasty as 
the object of loyalty and the font of war. A military brotherhood of generals 
succeeded to an aristocratic caste of officers; the power of patriotic troops 
overcame the spiritless employees of old regimes. When the French Army 
developed its own discipline and pride it became the only source of order in a 
chaotic state, the sole refuge from a babel of governmental incompetence and 
popular insurgency. 

The Revolution unquestionably promoted liberty in France and beyond; for a 
while it extended the new freedom to the French colonies, and emancipated their 
slaves. But individual freedom contains its own nemesis; it tends to increase 
until it overruns the restraints necessary for social order and group survival; 
freedom unlimited is chaos complete. Moreover, the kind of ability needed for a 
revolution is quite different from the kind required for building a new order: the 
one task is furthered by resentment, passion, courage, and disregard for law; the 
other calls for patience, reason, practical judgment, and respect for law. Since 
new laws are not buttressed by tradition and habit, they usually depend upon 
force as their sanction and support; the apostles of freedom become, or yield to, 
wielders of power; and these are no longer the leaders of destructive mobs but 
the commanders of disciplined builders protected and supervised by a martial 
state. Fortunate is the revolution that can evade or shorten dictatorship and 
preserve its gains of liberty for posterity. 


2. The economic results of the Revolution were peasant proprietorship and 
capitalism, each begetting endless effects of its own. Wedded to property, the 
peasants became a powerful conservative force, nullifying the socialistic drive of 
the propertyless proletariat, and serving as an anchor of underlying stability in a 
state—and through a century—turbulent with aftershocks of the Revolution. So 
protected in the countryside, capitalism developed in the towns; mobile money 
replaced landed wealth as an economic and political power; free enterprise 
escaped from governmental control. The Physiocrats won their battle for the 
determination of prices, wages, products, successes, and failures by competition 
in the “market”—the play of economic forces unimpeded by law. Goods moved 
from province to province without being harassed or delayed by internal tolls. 
Industrial wealth grew, and was increasingly concentrated at the top. 

Revolution—or legislation—repeatedly redistributes concentrated wealth, and 
the inequality of ability or privilege concentrates it again. The diverse 
capabilities of individuals demand and necessitate unequal rewards. Every 
natural superiority begets advantages of environment or opportunity. The 
Revolution tried to reduce these artificial inequalities, but they were soon 
renewed, and soonest under regimes of liberty. Liberty and equality are enemies: 
the more freedom men enjoy, the freer they are to reap the results of their natural 
or environmental superiorities; hence inequality multiplies under governments 
favoring freedom of enterprise and support of property rights. Equality is an 
unstable equilibrium, which any difference in heredity, health, intelligence, or 
character will soon end. Most revolutions find that they can check inequality 
only by limiting liberty, as in authoritarian lands. In democratic France 
inequality was free to grow. As for fraternity, it was knifed by the guillotine, and 
became, in time, an agreement to wear pantaloons. 


3. The cultural results of the Revolution are still influencing our lives. It 
proclaimed freedom of speech, press, and assembly; it severely reduced this, and 
Napoleon ended it, under stress of war, but the principle survived and fought 
repeated battles through the nineteenth century, to become an accepted practice 
or pretense in twentieth-century democracies. The Revolution planned and began 
a national system of schools. It encouraged science as a world-view alternative 
to theology. In 1791 the Revolutionary government appointed a commission, 
headed by Lagrange, to devise, for a newly unified France, a new system of 
weights and measures; the resultant metric system was officially adopted in 
1792, and was made law in 1799; it had to fight its way through the provinces, 
and its victory was not complete till 1840; it is painfully displacing the 
duodecimal system in Great Britain today. 
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The Revolution began the separation of Church and state, but this proved 
difficult in a France overwhelmingly Catholic and traditionally dependent upon 
the Church for the moral instruction of its people. The separation was not 
completed till 1905, and today it is weakening again under the pressure of a life- 
sustaining myth. Having attempted the divorce, the Revolution struggled to 
spread a natural ethic; we have seen that this failed. In one aspect the history of 
France in the nineteenth century was a long and periodically convulsive attempt 
to recover from the ethical collapse of the Revolution. The twentieth century 
approaches its end without having yet found a natural substitute for religion in 
persuading the human animal to morality. 

The Revolution left some lessons for political philosophy. It led a widening 
minority to realize that the nature of man is the same in all classes; that 
revolutionists, raised to power, behave like their predecessors, and in some cases 
more ruthlessly; compare Robespierre with Louis XVI. Feeling in themselves 
the strong roots of savagery perpetually pressing against the controls of 
civilization, men became skeptical of revolutionary claims, ceased to expect 
incorruptible policemen and saintly senators, and learned that a revolution can 
achieve only so much as evolution has prepared and as human nature will 
permit. 

Despite its shortcomings—and perhaps because of its excesses—the 
Revolution left a powerful impression upon the memory, emotions, aspirations, 
literature, and art of France, and of other nations from Russia to Brazil. Even to 
1848 old men would be telling children of the heroes and terrors of that exciting 
time, that reckless, merciless questioning of all traditional values. Was it any 
wonder that imaginations and passions were stirred as seldom before, and that 
recurring visions of happier states spurred men and women to repeated attempts 
to realize the noble dreams of that historic decade? Tales of its brutalities led 
souls to pessimism and loss of every faith; there were to be Schopenhauers and 
Leopardis, Byrons and Mussets, a Schubert and a Keats, in the next generation. 
But there would be hopeful and invigorating spirits too—Hugo, Balzac, Gautier, 
Delacroix, Berlioz, Blake, Shelley, Schiller, Beethoven—who would share 
intensely in the Romantic uprising of feeling, imagination, and desire against 
caution, tradition, prohibition, and restraint. For twenty-six years France would 
wonder and waver under the spell of the Revolution and Napoleon—the greatest 
romance and greatest romantic of all; and half the world would be frightened or 
inspired by that event-full quarter century in which an exalted and suffering 
nation touched such heights and depths as history had rarely known before, and 
has never known since. 


I. Legend has probably exaggerated the role played in these events by the exuberant courtesan Thérése de 
Meéricourt (1762-1817). 


II. The carmagnole led a double life: it was the song and jig made popular by the workers of southern 
France, and also the short woolen jacket worn by immigrant laborers from Italy. Carmagnola is a town in 
Piedmont. 


Ill. She married, in 1805, the Comte de Caraman (the future Prince de Chimay), and died in 1835. 


IV. During the Revolution the term opéra-comique ceased to mean a musical comedy, and was applied to 
any opera, tragic or comic, that contained spoken dialogue.47 The Thédatre de |’Opéra-Comique was 
henceforth allowed to compete with the Académie de Musique in producing “serious” opera. About this 
time, too, some composers, like Méhul in Ariodant (1799), arranged to associate certain recurring orchestral 
passages with corresponding personages or situations; so began the leitmotif. 


BOOK II 
NAPOLEON ASCENDANT 
1799-1811 


CHAPTER VII 
The Consulate 
November 11, 1799—May 18, 1804 


I. THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


1. The Consuls 


ON November 12, 1799, the Provisional Consuls—Napoleon, Sieyés, and 
Roger Ducos—aided by two committees from the old Councils, met in the 
Luxembourg Palace to rebuild France. Sieyés and Ducos, as members of the late 
Directory, already had apartments there; Napoleon, Josephine, Eugéne, 
Hortense, and their staffs had moved in on November 11. 

The victors in the coup d’état faced a nation in economic, political, religious, 
and moral disarray. Peasants worried lest some returning Bourbon should revoke 
their title deeds. Merchants and manufacturers saw their prosperity threatened by 
blockaded ports, neglected roads, and highway robbery. Financiers hesitated to 
invest in the securities of a government that had been so often overturned; now, 
when the situation cried out for law enforcement, public works, and poor relief, 
the Treasury had only twelve hundred francs at its disposal. Religion was in 
constant opposition: out of eight thousand Catholic priests in France, six 
thousand had refused to sign the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, and labored in 
quiet or open hostility to the state. Public education, withdrawn from the Church, 
was in ruins despite magnificent pronouncements and plans. The family, chief 
prop of social order, had been shaken by the freedom and prevalence of divorce, 
extempore marriages, and filial revolt. Public spirit, which in 1789 had risen to 
rare heights of patriotism and courage, was dying in a people weary of 
revolution and war, skeptical of every leader, and cynical of its own hopes. Here 
was a Situation that called not for politics but for statesmanship, and not for 
leisurely democratic debate in spacious assemblies, but (as Marat had foreseen 
and urged) for dictatorship—for a combination of large perspectives, objective 
thought, tireless labor, discerning tact, and commanding will. The condition 
prescribed Napoleon. 


At their first sitting Ducos proposed that the thirty-year-old general should 
take the chair. Bonaparte soothed Sieyés by arranging that each of the three 
should preside in turn, and suggesting that Sieyés should take the lead in 
formulating a new constitution. The aging theorist retired to his study and left 
Napoleon (Ducos complaisant) to issue decrees calculated to secure order in the 
administration, solvency in the Treasury, patience among factions, and a term of 
trust from a people disturbed by the forcible usurpation of power. 

One of the ruling Consul’s first acts was to put away his military uniform, and 
to adopt a modest civilian dress; he was to be a master of theater. He announced 
his intention, as soon as the new government should be established, to propose 
terms of pacification to England and Austria. His apparent ambition in those 
early days was not to drive England to surrender, but to quiet and strengthen 
France. He was at this time what Pitt was to call him, the Son of the Revolution 
—its product and protector, the consolidator of its economic gains; but he made 
it clear, too, that he wished to be the end of the Revolution—the healer of its 
internal strife, the organizer of its prosperity and peace. 

He pleased the bourgeoisie—whose economic support was to be 
indispensable to his power—by condemning to deportation (November 17, 
1799) thirty-eight individuals considered dangerous to the public peace; this was 
dictatorship with a vengeance, which aroused more murmurs than applause; 
soon he modified the decree to banishment in the provinces.! He rescinded the 
confiscatory tax, of twenty to thirty percent, which the Directory had levied upon 
all incomes above a moderate level. He revoked the law by which prominent 
citizens were kept under watch as hostages to be fined or deported for any 
antigovernment crimes committed in their localities. He pacified the Catholics of 
the Vendée by inviting their leaders to a conference, offering them assurances of 
goodwill, and signing with them (December 24) a truce that for a time put an end 
to the religious wars. He ordered all Catholic churches that had been consecrated 
before 1793 to be restored to Catholic worship on all days except the décadi.? 
On, or soon after, December 26 he recalled from banishment the victims of 
triumphant Revolutionary factions: former liberals of the National Assembly, 
including Lafayette; defused members of the Committee of Public Safety, like 
Barére; conservatives proscribed by the coup d’état of the 18th Fructidor, like 
Lazare Carnot, who returned to his labors in the Ministry of War. Bonaparte 
restored civic rights to well-behaved nobles, and to the peaceful relatives of 
émigrés. He put an end to the hate-feeding festivals like those that celebrated the 
execution of Louis XVI, the proscription of the Girondins, and the fall of 
Robespierre. He announced that he proposed to govern in the interest not of any 
one part—Jacobin, bourgeois, or royalist—but as a representative of the entire 


nation. “To govern in the interest of a party,” he declared, “is sooner or later to 
be dependent upon it. They will never get me to do it. I am national.”3 

And so the people of France came to view him—nearly all but jealous 
generals and immovable Jacobins. As early as November 13 public opinion had 
turned decisively in his favor. “Every previous revolution,” wrote the Prussian 
ambassador to his government on that day, “had inspired much distrust and fear. 
This one, on the contrary, as I myself can testify, has cheered the spirits of 
everyone, and has wakened the liveliest hopes.”4 On November 17 the Bourse 
had fallen to eleven francs; on the 20th it rose to fourteen; on the 21st, to 
twenty.° 

When Sieyés brought to the other Consuls his plan for a “Constitution of the 
Year VIII” (1799) they soon saw that the former midwife of the Revolution had 
lost much of that admiration for the Third Estate which had inspired his 
challenging pamphlet of a decade back. He was now quite certain that no 
constitution could long uphold a state if the roots of both lay in the fluent will of 
an uninformed and emotional multitude. France had then almost no secondary 
schools, and its press was an agent of passionate partisanship that deformed, 
rather than informed, the public mind. His new constitution aimed to protect the 
state from popular ignorance at one end and despotic rule at the other. He half 
succeeded. 

Napoleon revised Sieyés’ proposals, but accepted most of them, for he too 
was in no mood for democracy. He did not conceal his opinion that the people 
were not equipped to decide wisely about candidates or policies; they were too 
amenable to personal charm, declamatory eloquence, bought periodicals, or 
Rome-oriented priests. The people themselves, he thought, would recognize their 
unfitness to meet the problems of government; they would be content if the new 
constitution as a whole should be submitted to them for acceptance or rejection 
in a general referendum. Sieyés now reformulated his political philosophy in a 
basic maxim: “Confidence ought to come from below; power ought to come 
from above.”® 

He began with a brief bow to democracy. All Frenchmen aged twenty-one or 
more were to vote for one tenth of their number to be communal notables; these 
were to vote for one tenth of their number to be departmental notables; these to 
vote for one tenth of their number to be national notables. There democracy 
ended: local officials were to be appointed from —not elected by—communal 
notables; departmental officials were to be appointed from departmental 
notables; national officials, from national notables. All appointments were to be 
made by the central government. 


This was to consist of (1) a Conseil d’Etat, or Council of State, usually 
twenty-five men appointed by the chief of state, and authorized to propose new 
laws to (2) a Tribunat of one hundred tribunes authorized to discuss the 
measures so proposed, and to present its recommendations to (3) a Corps 
Législatif, or Legislature, of three hundred men authorized to reject, or to enact 
into law—but not to discuss—the measures so submitted; (4) a Sénat, usually of 
eighty men of mature mind, authorized to annul laws judged by it to be 
unconstitutional, to appoint the members of the Tribunate and the Legislature, to 
recruit new members for itself from the national notables, and to accept new 
members appointed to it by (5) the “grand elector.” 

This was the term that Sieyés had proposed for the head of the state, but 
Napoleon rejected the term and its description. He saw in the office, as Sieyés 
proceeded to describe it, a mere executive agent of laws passed without his 
participation or consent, and a starched figurehead to receive delegations and 
diplomats, and preside at official ceremonies. He felt no talent for such rituals; 
on the contrary, his head was swelling with proposals that he was resolved to 
transform into laws as soon as possible for a nation crying out for order, 
direction, and continuity. “Your Grand Elector,” he told Sieyés, “is a do-nothing 
king, and the time of such rois fainéants is gone. What man of head and heart 
would submit to such a sluggish life at the price of six million francs and an 
apartment in the Tuileries? What?—nominate persons who act, and not act 
oneself? It is inadmissible.”” He demanded the right to initiate legislation, to 
issue ordinances, to appoint to office in the central government not only from 
national notables, but wherever he found willing competence. His program of 
political, economic, and social reconstruction required a guaranteed tenure of ten 
years. And he wished to be called not “grand elector,” which savored of Prussia, 
but “first consul,” which carried the aroma of ancient Rome. Sieyés saw his 
constitution falling into monarchy, but was mollified by the presidency of the 
Senate and lucrative estates. He and Ducos resigned as consuls, and were 
replaced, at Napoleon’s request (December 12, 1799), by Jean-Jacques 
Cambacérés as second consul, and Charles-Francois Lebrun as third. 

It would be a mistake to class these two men as mere obedient functionaries. 
Each was a man of tried ability. Cambacérés, who had been minister of justice 
under the Directory, served now as legal counselor to Napoleon. He presided 
over the Senate, and (in the absence of the First Consul) over the Council of 
State. He played a leading role in formulating the Code Napoléon. He was a bit 
vain, and proud of the Lucullan dinners that he served; but his calm and 
thoughtful temper often saved the First Consul from impetuous mistakes. He 
warned Napoleon not to antagonize Spain, and to avoid Russia as a mattress 


grave. —Lebrun had been secretary to René de Maupeou in the effort to avert 
the bankruptcy of Bourbon France; he had shared in the financial legislation of 
the National Assembly and the Directory; now starting with an empty Treasury, 
he helped to organize the finances of the new government. Napoleon appreciated 
the quality of these men; when he became emperor he made Lebrun 
archtreasurer and Cambacéreés archchancellor, and they remained faithful to him 
to the end. 

Despite his conviction that the condition of France required early decisions 
and quick implementation of policies, Napoleon, in this freshman year of his 
course, submitted his proposals to the Council of State, heard them attacked and 
defended, and took an active part in the discussion. This was a new role for him; 
he was accustomed to command rather than to debate, and his thoughts now 
often outran his words: but he learned quickly and worked arduously, in and out 
of Council, to analyze problems and find solutions. He was as yet only “Citoyen- 
Consul,” and allowed himself to be overruled.’ The leaders of the Council—like 
Portalis, Roederer, Thibaudeau—were men of high caliber, not to be dictated to; 
and their memoirs abound in tributes to the Consul’s willingness to work. Hear 
Roederer: 


Punctual at every sitting, prolonging the session five or six hours, ... always returning to the 
question, “Is that just? Is that useful?” ... subjecting each question to exact and elaborate analysis, 
obtaining information about bygone jurisprudence, the laws of Louis XIV and Frederick the Great.... 
Never did the Council adjourn without its members knowing more than the day before—if not through 
knowledge derived from him, at least through the researches he obliged them to make.... What 
characterizes him above them all ... [is] the force, flexibility, and constancy of his attention. I never 
saw him tired. I never found his mind lacking in inspiration, even when weary in body.... Never did 
man more wholly devote himself to the work in hand, nor better devote his time to what he had to do.9 


In those days one could have loved Napoleon. 


2. The Ministers 


Besides arranging for legislation to govern France, he attended to the still 
more difficult task of administration. He divided the work among eight 
ministries, and chose as their heads the ablest men he could find, regardless of 
their party or their past; some had been Jacobins, some Girondins, some 
royalists. In one or two cases he allowed personal fondness to overrule practical 
judgment; so he made Laplace minister of the interior, but soon found the great 
mathematician-astronomer bringing “the spirit of infinitesimals into 
administration”;!° he transferred him to the Senate, and gave the ministry to 
brother Lucien. 


The basic and almost desperate task of the Ministry of the Interior was to 
restore the solvency and vitality of the communes or municipalities as the 
foundation cells of the body politic. Napoleon expressed himself on their 
condition in a letter to Lucien on December 25, 1799: 


Since 1790 the 36,000 local bodies have been like 36,000 orphan girls. Heiresses of the old feudal 
rights, they [the communes] have been neglected or defrauded ... by the municipal trustees of the 
Convention or the Directory. A new set of mayors, assessors, or municipal councilors has generally 
meant nothing more than a fresh form of robbery: they have stolen the byroad, stolen the footpath, 
stolen the timber, robbed the church, and filched the property of the commune.... If this system were 
to last another ten years, what would become of local bodies? They would inherit nothing but debts, 
and be so bankrupt that they would be asking charity of the inhabitants.1! 


This was Napoleon in a literary mood, and so a bit exaggerated. If true it 
might have suggested that the communes should be allowed to choose their own 
officials, as in Paris. But Napoleon had no liking for what the result had been in 
Paris. As for lesser communes, “the Revolution,” in the judgment of its latest 
historian, “had unearthed but few villagers well enough educated and cultivated 
to possess a sense of integrity and public interest”;!2 and too often such locally 
chosen rulers, like those sent from Paris, had proved to be incompetent or 
corrupt or both. So Napoleon remained deaf to appeals for communal self-rule. 
Going back to the Roman consular system, or to the intendants of the late 
Bourbons, he preferred to appoint—or to have the Interior Ministry appoint—to 
each département a ruling prefect, to each arrondissement a subprefect, and to 
each commune a mayor; each appointee to be responsible to his superior, and 
ultimately to the central government. “All of the prefects” so appointed “were 
men of wide experience, and most were very capable.”!5 In any case they gave 
Napoleon far-reaching reins of power. 

The civil service—the total administrative body—in Napoleonic France was 
the least democratic and the most efficient known to history, with the possible 
exception of ancient Rome. The people resisted the system, but it proved to be a 
defensible corrective of their acquisitive individualism; the restored Bourbons 
and the successive French republics retained it; and it gave the country a hidden 
and basic continuity through a century of political and cultural turmoil. “France 
lives today,” wrote Vandal in 1903, “in the administrative frame and under the 
civil laws which Napoleon bequeathed to her.” 

A more immediate problem was the rehabilitation of the Treasury. On the 
recommendation of Consul Lebrun, Napoleon offered the Ministry of Finance to 
Martin-Michel Gaudin, who had refused that post under the Directory and had 
acquired a reputation for ability and honesty. His accession to the ministry 


guaranteed the support of the financial community for the new government. 
Substantial loans now came to the rescue of the state: one banker advanced 
500,000 francs in gold, and asked no interest. Soon the Treasury had twelve 
million francs with which to pay its operating expenses and (always a first care 
with Napoleon) to feed and content the Army, poorly clothed and long unpaid. 
Gaudin at once transferred from local officials to the central government the 
power to assess and collect taxes; local corruption in these processes had been 
notorious. On February 13, 1800, Gaudin united various financial agencies into 
one Bank of France, financed by selling shares, and empowered to issue paper 
currency; soon the careful management of the bank made its notes as popular 
and trustworthy as cash. This in itself was a revolution. The bank was not a state 
institution; it remained in private hands; but it was buttressed, and partly 
controlled, by governmental revenues deposited there; and a Minister of the 
Treasury, Barbé-Marbois, was added to the Ministry of Finance to guard and 
manage state funds in the bank. 

The most disagreeable part of administration was the prevention, detection, 
and punishment of crime, and the protection of governmental officials from 
assassination. Joseph Fouché was just the man for this work; he had had much 
experience with many forms of skulduggery; and, as a regicide marked out for 
vengeance by the royalists, he could be relied upon to protect Napoleon as the 
strongest barrier against a Bourbon restoration. While Gaudin coddled the 
bankers, Fouché kept the Jacobins in line with hopes that the First Consul would 
be a true son of the Revolution—protecting the commonalty against aristocracy 
and clergy, and France against reactionary powers. Napoleon distrusted and 
feared Fouché, and maintained a separate force of spies whose duties included 
spying upon the Minister of Police; but he was long at a loss to replace him. He 
did this gingerly in 1802, restored him in 1804, kept him till 1810. He 
appreciated Fouché’s moderation in asking for funds, and winked at the sly 
Minister’s partial financing of his force by confiscations from gambling casinos 
and contributions from brothels.!14 A separate gendarmerie kept watch over 
streets, stores, offices, and homes, and presumably shared in the income of its 
wards. 

The defense of the individual—even of the criminal—against the police, the 
law, and the state did not get as much attention in France as in the England of 
that time, but some of it was provided by a judiciary efficient and relatively free 
from the correlation of judgments with gifts. In assigning this branch of 
administration to the jurist André-Joseph Abrimal, Napoleon said: “Citizen, I do 
not know you, but I am told you are the honestest man in the magistracy, and 
that is why I name you Minister of Justice.”!5 Soon France was covered with an 
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abundance and diversity of courts, with grand and petty juries, justices of the 
peace, bailiffs, prosecutors, plaintiffs, notaries, advocates... 

The protection of the state from other states was assigned to a Ministry of 
War under General Louis-Alexander Berthier, a Ministry of Marine under Denis 
Decrés, and a Ministry of Foreign Affairs (Ministére des Relations Extérieures) 
under the indestructible Talleyrand. He was now forty-five years old, with an 
established reputation for polished manners, intellectual penetration, and moral 
depravity. We last saw him (July 14, 1790) celebrating Holy Mass at the Champ- 
de-Mars festival; shortly afterward he wrote to his latest acquisition, Adélaide de 
Filleul, Comtesse de Flahaut: “I hope you feel to what divinity I yesterday 
addressed my prayers and my oath of fidelity. You alone are the Supreme Being 
whom I adore, and will always adore.”!6 He had a son by the Countess, but he 
quietly attended her wedding as the unseen giver of the bride.!” His passion for 
feminine beauty was naturally accompanied by an appetite for francs, on which 
beauty lived. Since he rejected the Christian ethic as well as the Catholic 
theology, he adjusted his eloquence to lucrative causes, and earned a pretty 
bouquet from Carnot: 


Talleyrand brings with him all the vices of the old regime, without having been able to acquire any 
of the virtues of the new one. He has no fixed principles; he changes them as he does his linen, and 
takes them according to the wind of the day—a philosopher when philosophy is the mode; a 
republican now because that is necessary in order to become anything; tomorrow he will declare for an 
absolute monarchy if he can make anything out of it. I don’t want him at any price. 


Mirabeau agreed: “For money Talleyrand would sell his soul—and he would be 
right, for he would be trading muck for gold.” 18 

There was, however, a limit to Talleyrand’s gyrations. When the mob ejected 
the King and Queen from the Tuileries and set up a proletarian dictatorship, he 
made no curtsies to the new masters, but took a boat to England (September 17, 
1792). He received a mixed reception there: warm from Joseph Priestley and 
Jeremy Bentham, George Canning and Charles James Fox;!9 cool from 
aristocrats remembering his share in the Revolution. In March, 1794, English 
tolerance ran out, and Talleyrand was ordered to leave the country within 
twenty-four hours. He sailed to the United States, lived comfortably there on the 
income from his property and investments, returned to France (August, 1796), 
and became foreign minister (July, 1797) under the Directory. In that capacity he 
added to his fortune by diverse means, so that he was able to deposit three 
million francs in British and German banks. Foreseeing the fall of the Directory, 
he resigned (July 20, 1799), and waited in comfort for Napoleon to call him back 


to office. The Consul did not wait long; on November 22, 1799, Talleyrand was 
again ministre des relations extérieures. 

Bonaparte found him valuable as an intermediary between an upstart ruler 
and decaying kings. Through all his revolutions Talleyrand had preserved the 
dress, manners, speech, and mind of the old aristocracy: the easy grace (despite 
the twisted foot), the imperturbable composure, the subtle wit of a man who 
knew that at need he could kill with an epigram. He was a hard worker, a shrewd 
diplomat, who could rephrase in courteous elegance the impetuous bluntness of 
his unvarnished master. He made a principle “never to hurry” in reaching a 
decision2°—a good motto for a lame man; in several instances his delays in 
forwarding a dispatch allowed Napoleon to recede from dangerous absolutes. 

He wanted, under whatever banner, to live lavishly, seduce leisurely, and 
gather plums from any tree. When the Consul asked him how he had amassed so 
great a fortune, he answered disarmingly, “I bought stocks on the seventeenth 
Brumaire, and sold them three days later.”2! That was but a beginning; within 
fourteen months of resuming office he added fifteen million francs more. He 
played the market from “inside” knowledge, and he gathered “tidbits” from 
foreign powers who exaggerated his influence upon Napoleon’s policies. By the 
end of the Consulate his fortune was estimated at forty million francs.22 
Napoleon found him revolting and irreplaceable. Echoing Mirabeau, he called 
the graceful cripple “merde in a silk stocking,”2° using a term that carries less 
odor in French than in its Anglo-Saxon equivalent. Napoleon himself was above 
bribery, having acquired the French Treasury, and France. 


3. The Reception of the Constitution 


The new constitution met with much criticism when it was published 
(December 15, 1799) with the ingratiating claim, “It is founded on the true 
principles of representative government, on the sacred rights of property, 
equality, and liberty. The powers which it institutes will be strong and stable, as 
they must be in order to guarantee the rights of the citizens and the interests of 
the state. Citizens! the Revolution is made fast to the principles which began it; 
it is finished.”24 These were spacious words, but Napoleon seems to have 
considered them justified because the constitution allowed for universal adult 
male suffrage in the first stages of election; it required more appointments to be 
made from “notables” directly or indirectly chosen by the voters; it confirmed 
the peasantry and the bourgeoisie in their possession of property purchased as 
the result of the Revolution; it confirmed the abolition of feudal dues and 
ecclesiastical tithes; theoretically, and subject to nature, it established the 


equality of all citizens before the law and in eligibility to any career—political, 
economic, or cultural; it set up a strong central government to control crime, end 
anarchy, corruption, and incompetent administration, and defend France against 
foreign powers; and it ended the Revolution by making it a fait accompli, a 
purpose realized within natural limits, a new form of social organization rooted 
in stable government, efficient administration, national liberty, and lasting law. 

Nevertheless there were complaints. The Jacobins felt that they had been 
ignored in the “Constitution of the Year VIII”—that the “representative 
government” which it offered was a hypocritical surrender of the Revolution to 
the bourgeoisie. Several generals wondered why fate had not chosen one of 
them, instead of that puny Corsican, for political supremacy; “there was not one 
of the generals who did not conspire against me.”25 The Catholics mourned that 
the constitution confirmed the Revolution’s confiscation of church property; 
rebellion rose again in the Vendée (1800). Royalists fretted because Napoleon 
was consolidating his position instead of calling Louis XVIII to restore Bourbon 
rule. As the royalists controlled most of the newspapers,2® they launched a 
campaign against acceptance of the new regime; Napoleon replied (January 17, 
1800) by suppressing sixty out of the seventy-three existing journals of France, 
on the ground that they were financed by foreign gold. The radical press was 
also reduced, and the Moniteur became the official organ of the government. 
Journalists, authors, and philosophers condemned this attack upon the freedom 
of the press; and now Mme. de Staél, having given up hope of playing Egeria, 
began a powerful and lifelong attack upon Napoleon as a dictator who was 
crucifying French liberty. 

Napoleon defended himself by proxy in the Moniteur. He had not destroyed 
liberty; this had already been shattered by the need for centralized government in 
war, by the rigged elections of the Jacobins, by the dictatorship of rioting mobs, 
and by the repeated coups d’état of the Directory years; and what remained of it 
had been dragged in the mire of political bribery and moral decay. The liberty he 
was crucifying was the freedom of the crowd to be lawless, of the criminal to 
steal and kill, of the propagandist to lie, of the judge to take bribes, of the 
financier to embezzle, of the businessman to play monopoly. Had not Marat 
advocated—had not the Committee of Public Safety practiced—dictatorship as 
the only cure for the chaos of a society suddenly released from religious tutelage, 
class domination, and royal autocracy, and left to the urgency of instincts and the 
tyranny of crowds? Some discipline must now be found to reestablish that order 
which is the precondition of freedom.27 

The peasantry did not need such arguments to decide their support of the 
constitution; they had the land, and secretly applauded any government that 


would squelch the Jacobins. Here, despite opposite economic interests, the city 
proletariat agreed with the tillers of the soil. The people of the tenements— 
workers in the factories, clerks in the shops, peddlers in the streets—those who 
as sansculottes had fought for bread and power, had lost faith in a Revolution 
that had lifted them up, thrown them down, and left them shorn of hope; one 
magic still stirred them—the hero of war; and the conqueror of Italy could be no 
worse than the politicians of the Directory. And as for the bourgeoisie—bankers, 
merchants, businessmen—how could they reject the man who had so completely 
accepted the sanctity of property and freedom of enterprise? With him they had 
won the Revolution and inherited France. He was, till 1810, their man. 

Confident that the great majority would support him, Napoleon submitted the 
new constitution to a plebiscite (December 24, 1799). We do not know if this 
referendum was managed and manacled like so many similar polls before or 
since. The official count reported 3,011,107 in favor of the constitution, 1,562 
against it.28 

Having those ayes behind him, Napoleon, with his family and aides, moved 
from the crowded Luxembourg to the royal and commodious Tuileries (February 
19, 1800). He made the transit in a pompous procession with three thousand 
troops, generals on horseback, ministers in carriages, the Council of State in 
hackney coaches, and the First Consul in a coach drawn by six white horses. It 
was the first example of the many public displays with which Napoleon hoped to 
impress the public of Paris. He explained to his secretary: 


“Bourrienne, tonight at last we shall sleep in the Tuileries. You are better off than I: you are not 
obliged to make a spectacle of yourself, but may go your own way there. I must, however, go in 
procession; that disgusts me, but it is necessary to speak to the eyes.... In the Army simplicity is in the 
proper place; but in a great city, in a palace, the Chief of the Government must attract attention in 
every possible way, yet still with prudence.”29 


The ritual was triumphantly completed with but one disturbing note: on one 
of the guardhouses through which Napoleon passed into the courtyard of the 
palace he could have seen a large inscription reading “Tenth of August, 1792— 
Royalty in France is abolished, and shall never be restored.”2° As they walked 
through the rooms that had once displayed the wealth of the Bourbons, State 
Councilor Roederer remarked to the First Consul, “Général, cela est triste” 
(General, this is sad); to which Napoleon replied, “Oui, comme la gloire” (Yes, 
like glory).3! For his work with Bourrienne he chose a spacious chamber 
adorned only with books. When he was shown the royal bedroom and bed, he 
refused to use them, preferring to sleep regularly with Josephine. However, that 


evening, not without pride, he said to his wife, “Come along, my little Creole, go 
lie down in the bed of your masters.”52 


II. THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE CONSULATE 


Napoleon had established internal order, and conditions that promised an 
economic resurgence; but it still remained that France was surrounded by 
enemies in a war that France had begun on April 20, 1792. The French people 
longed for peace, but refused to abandon the territories that had been annexed 
during the Revolution: Avignon, Belgium, the left bank of the Rhine, Basel, 
Geneva, Savoy, and Nice. Nearly all of these were comprised in what the French 
called the “natural boundaries” of their country; and Napoleon, in the oath that 
he had taken on coming to power, had pledged himself to protect these borders 
—the Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the seas—as essentially a return to the 
boundaries of ancient Gaul. Moreover, France had taken Holland, Italy, Malta, 
and Egypt; was she willing to give up these conquests as the price of peace, or 
would she soon reject any leader who negotiated the surrender of these profitable 
gains? The character of the French united with the character of Napoleon in a 
policy proud with nationalism and pregnant with war. 

An escape from this destiny was suggested to Napoleon in a letter of February 
20, 1800, from the man whom nearly all émigrés and royalists recognized as the 
legitimate ruler of France—Louis XVIII: 


SIR: 

Whatever may be their apparent conduct, men like you never inspire alarm. You have accepted an 
eminent station, and I thank you for having done so. You know better than anyone how much strength 
and power are requisite to secure the happiness of a great nation. Save France from her violence, and 
you will fulfill the first wish of my heart. Restore her King to her, and future generations will bless 
your memory. You will always be too necessary to the state for me ever to be able to discharge, by 
important appointments, the debt of my family and myself. 

LOUIS33 


Napoleon let this appeal remain unanswered. How could he return the throne 
to a man who had promised his faithful followers to follow his own restoration 
with that of the status quo ante the Revolution? What would happen to the 
enfranchised peasants, or to the buyers of church property? What would happen 
to Napoleon? Already the royalists, who were daily plotting to remove him, were 
announcing what they would do to this upstart who dared to play king without 
ointment or pedigree.°4 

On Christmas Day, 1799, the day after the plebiscite had sanctioned his rule, 
Napoleon wrote to King George III of England: 


Called by the will of the French people to hold the highest office in the Republic, I think it proper, 
on assuming my functions, to inform Your Majesty of the fact by my own hand. 

Is there to be no end to the war which, for the past eight years, has dislocated every quarter of the 
globe? Is there no means by which we can come to an understanding? How is it that the two most 
enlightened nations in Europe, both stronger and more powerful than their safety and independence 
require, consent to sacrifice their commercial success, their internal prosperity, and the happiness of 
their homes, to dreams of imaginary greatness? How is it that they do not envisage peace as their 
greatest glory as well as their greatest need? 

Such sentiments cannot be strange to Your Majesty’s heart, for you rule a free nation for the sole 
end of making it happy. 

I beg Your Majesty to believe that in broaching this subject, it is my sincere desire to make a 
practical contribution ... toward a generous peace.... The fate of every civilized nation depends upon 
the ending of a war which is embroiling the whole world.35 


George III did not think it fitting that a king should answer a commoner; he 
delegated the task to Lord Grenville, who sent to Talleyrand (January 3, 1800) a 
sharp note denouncing the aggressions of France and declaring that England 
could not enter into negotiations except through the Bourbons, who must be 
restored as a precondition to any peace. A letter of Napoleon to Emperor Francis 
II received a similar reply from the Austrian Chancellor, Baron Franz von 
Thugut. Probably these literary reverses had been discounted; Napoleon did not 
have to be told that statesmen weigh words by counting guns. The reality 
remained that an Austrian army had recaptured north Italy and reached Nice, and 
that a French army, imprisoned in Egypt by the British and Turks, was nearing 
surrender or destruction. 

Kléber, brave and brilliant general, unsuccessful diplomat, expected no relief, 
and openly shared in the despondency of his men. By his orders General Desaix 
signed at El ‘Arish (January 24, 1800), with the Turks and the local English 
commander, a convention for the safe and orderly departure of the French, with 
their arms and baggage and the “honors of war,” on ships to be supplied by the 
Turks to convey them to France; meanwhile the French were to deliver to the 
Turks the forts that had protected the Europeans from Egyptian revolts. These 
forts had been surrendered when word came from the British government 
refusing to accept the terms of evacuation, and insisting that the French lay down 
their arms and yield themselves up as prisoners of war. Kléber refused to do this, 
and demanded the return of the forts; the Turks would not agree to this, and 
advanced upon Cairo. Kléber led his ten thousand men to meet the Turks, twenty 
thousand strong, on the plains of Heliopolis. He revived the ardor of his troops 
with a simple message: “You possess in Egypt no more than the ground under 
your feet. If you recoil but one step you are undone.”°6 After two days (March 
20-21, 1800) of battle the wild courage of the Turks yielded to the disciplined 


tactics of the French, and the surviving victors returned to Cairo to wait again for 
help from France. 

Napoleon could send them no rescue while Britain ruled the Mediterranean. 
But he had to do something about the fact that the seventy-one-year-old General 
Baron von Melas had led 100,000 of Austria’s best soldiers in a victorious 
advance through north Italy to Milan. Napoleon sent Masséna to stop him; 
Masséna was defeated, and found refuge for his troops in the citadel of Genoa. 
Melas left a force to besiege him there, assigned additional detachments to guard 
the Alpine passes against attacks from France, and proceeded along the Italian 
Riviera until his vanguard reached Nice (April, 1800). The tables had been 
turned upon Napoleon: the city from which he had begun his conquest of 
Lombardy in 1796 was now in the hands of the nation he had defeated—while 
the better part of his famous Army of Italy, too sanguinely divided, was wasting 
away, helpless and desperate, in Egypt. It was the most direct challenge that 
Napoleon had yet received. 

He put administration aside, and became again the commander in chief, 
raising money, troops, matériel, and morale, organizing supplies, studying maps, 
dispatching directives to his generals. To Moreau—the most outspoken of his 
martial foes—he entrusted the Army of the Rhine, with merciless instructions: 
cross the Rhine, cut your way through the Austrian divisions under Marshal 
Krug; then send 25,000 of your men over the St. Gotthard Pass into Italy to 
reinforce the Army of Reserve that Napoleon promised to have waiting for them 
near Milan. Moreau did most of this heroically, but felt, perhaps justly, that in 
his hazardous position he could spare to his chief only fifteen thousand men. 

Of all the campaigns of history’s greatest general, this of 1800 was the most 
subtly planned, and the most poorly executed. Under his direct command he had 
only forty thousand men, mostly conscripts unhardened to war. Stationed near 
Dijon, they might have moved south over the Maritime Alps to Nice for a frontal 
attack upon Melas; but they were too few and raw; and even if Melas were 
defeated in such an engagement he would have a protected line of retreat 
through north Italy to well-fortified Mantua. Instead, Napoleon proposed to lead 
his troops and their equipment over the St. Bernard Pass into Lombardy, unite 
with the men expected from Moreau, cut Melas’ lines of communication, 
overcome the Austrian detachments guarding that line, and catch the old hero’s 
army in disarray as it hurried back from the Riviera and Genoa toward Milan. 
Then he would destroy it or be destroyed; best of all, he would surround it, 
prevent its retreat, and compel its general—all courtesies observed—to surrender 
all north Italy. The Cisalpine Republic, pride of Napoleon’s first campaigns, 
would be restored to its French allegiance. 


One day (March 17, 1800), Napoleon bade Bourrienne unfold upon the floor 
a large map of Italy. “He lay down upon it, and desired me to do likewise.” 
Upon certain points he inserted pins with red heads, upon other points pins 
tinged black. After moving the pins around into various combinations, he asked 
his secretary, “Where do you think I shall beat Melas? ... Here in the plains of 
the [River] Scrivia,” and he pointed to San Giuliano.37 He knew that he was 
staking everything—all his victories military and political—upon one battle; but 
his pride sustained him. “Four years ago,” he reminded Bourrienne, “did I not 
with a feeble army drive before me hordes of Sardinians and Austrians and scour 
the face of Italy? We shall do so again. The sun which now shines upon us is the 
same that shone at Arcole and Lodi. I rely on Masséna. I hope he will hold out in 
Genoa. But should famine compel him to surrender, I will retake Genoa and the 
plains of the Scrivia. With what pleasure shall I then return to my dear France, 
ma belle France! ”38 

He added preparation to foresight, and did not disdain attention to trivial 
details. He planned the route and the conveyances: Dijon to Geneva; by boat 
over the lake to Villeneuve; by horse, mule, carriage, charabanc, or on foot to 
Martigny; thence to St.-Pierre at the base of the pass; then over the mountain on 
thirty miles of road sometimes only three feet wide, often along precipices 
usually covered with snow, and subject at any moment to avalanches of snow, 
earth, or rock; then into the Valle d’ Aosta. At every stage of this route Napoleon 
arranged to have food, clothing, and transport waiting for the men; at several 
points carpenters, saddlers, and other workmen were to be made available for 
repair work; and twice en route every soldier was examined to see if he was 
properly equipped. To the monks who lived in the hospice at the summit he sent 
money for bread, cheese, and wine with which to revive the soldiers. Despite all 
these preparations many shortages turned up; but those young conscripts seem to 
have borne them with a patience inspired by the silent courage of the veterans. 

Napoleon left Paris on May 6, 1800. He had hardly disappeared when 
royalists, Jacobins, and Bonapartes began to replace him in case he should not 
return triumphant. Sieyés and others discussed the qualifications of Carnot, 
Lafayette, and Moreau as a new First Consul; and Napoleon’s brothers Joseph 
and Lucien offered themselves as heirs apparent to the throne. Georges Cadoudal 
returned from England (June 3) to stir revolt among the Chouans. 

The actual encounter with the St. Bernard Pass began on May 14. “We all 
proceeded along the goat paths, man and horse one by one,” Bourrienne recalled. 
“The artillery was dismounted, and the guns, put into excavated tree trunks, were 
drawn by ropes.... When we reached the summit ... we seated ourselves on the 
snow and slid down.”29 Cavalrymen dismounted, for a slip of their 


inexperienced horses might have carried man and beast to death. On each day 
another division completed the passage; by May 20 the transit was 
accomplished, and the Army of the Reserve was safe in Italy. 

Napoleon remained at Martigny—a pleasant halfway station between Lake 
Geneva and the pass—till he saw the last parcel of supplies dispatched. Then he 
rode to the base and the top; there he stopped to thank the monks for refreshing 
his troops; then he slid down the slope on his greatcoat, and joined his army at 
Aosta on May 21. Lannes had already overcome the Austrian detachments met 
on the road. On June 2 Napoleon entered Milan a second time as victor over its 
Austrian garrison; the Italian population welcomed him as before; the Cisalpine 
Republic was joyously restored. Having been converted from the Mohammedan 
religion, the conqueror called a convocation of the Milanese hierarchy, assured 
them of his fidelity to the Church, and told them that on his return to Paris he 
would make peace between France and the Church. Having so protected his rear, 
he was free to form in detail the strategy of his campaign. 

Both commanders violated a prime principle of strategy—not to divide their 
available forces beyond possibility of quick reunion. Baron von Melas, stationed 
with his main army at Alessandria (between Milan and Genoa), left garrisons at 
Genoa, Savona, Gavi, Acqui, Turin, Tortona, and other points of possible French 
attack. His rear guard, moving back from Nice to join him, was harassed by 
20,000 Frenchmen under Suchet and Masséna—who had escaped from Genoa. 
Of the 70,000 Austrians who had crossed the Apennines from Lombardy into 
Liguria, only 40,000 were now available to Melas for meeting Napoleon. Part of 
these he sent to recapture Piacenza as an indispensable avenue of escape to 
Mantua if his main army should be defeated. Napoleon also divided his forces 
perilously: 32,000 he left at Stradella to guard Piacenza; 9,000 at Tessino, 3,000 
at Milan, 10,000 along the course of the Po and the Adda. He sacrificed the 
union of his army to the desire to close all roads of escape for Melas’ men. 

His generals cooperated in saving this policy of impasse from leaving 
Napoleon unprepared for the main battle. On June 9 Lannes led 8,000 men out 
from Stradella, and encountered 18,000 Austrians making for Piacenza. In a 
costly engagement at Casteggio the French were beaten back, though Lannes, 
covered with blood, still fought in the van; but a fresh force of 6,000 French 
arrived in time to turn the defeat into a victory near Montebello. Two days later 
Napoleon was gladdened by the arrival, from Egypt, of one of his most beloved 
generals, Louis Desaix, “who perhaps equaled Moreau, Masséna, Kléber, and 
Lannes in military talents, but surpassed them all in the rare perfection of his 
character.”49 On June 13 Napoleon sent him south to Novi with 5,000 men, to 
check on a rumor that Melas and his men were escaping to Genoa, where a 


British fleet could have given them escape, or reinforcement with food and 
matériel. So Napoleon’s main army was still further diminished when, on June 
14, the crucial battle came. 

It was Melas who chose the spot. Near Marengo, a village on the Alessandria- 
Piacenza road, he observed an immense plain on which he could bring into 
united action the 35,000 men still available to him, and their two hundred pieces 
of artillery. However, when Napoleon reached this plain (June 13), he found no 
evidence that Melas was planning to venture out of Alessandria. He left at 
Marengo two divisions under General Victor, and one under Lannes, with 
Murat’s cavalry and only twenty-four cannon. He himself turned with his 
Consular Guard toward Voghera, where he had arranged to meet his staff 
officers from his scattered armies. When he came to the Scrivia he found it so 
swollen by spring floods that he postponed his passage, and slept at Torre di 
Garofolo. It was a lucky delay; if he had gone on to Voghera he might never 
have reached Marengo in time to give the order that saved the day. 

Early on June 14 Melas ordered his army to advance upon Marengo plain, 
and to fight its way through to Piacenza. Thirty thousand men surprised the 
20,000 of Victor, Lannes, and Moreau; the French, despite their usual heroism, 
fell back before a decimating artillery barrage. Napoleon, awakened at Garofolo 
by the sound of distant cannon, sent a courier to call Desaix back from Novi; he 
himself rushed to Marengo. There the 800 grenadiers of his Guard plunged into 
the battle, but could not stop the Austrians; the French continued their retreat to 
San Giuliano. Melas, anxious to reassure the Emperor, sent a message to Vienna 
announcing victory. The same report was spread about Paris, to the 
consternation of the populace and the joy of the royalists. 

They reckoned without Desaix. He too, on the road to Novi, heard the rumble 
of cannon. He turned back his 5,000 men at once, followed the sound, marched 
rapidly, reached San Giuliano by 3 P.M., and found his brother generals advising 
Napoleon to further retreat. Desaix protested; they told him, “The battle is lost”; 
he replied: “Yes, the battle is lost, but it is only three o’clock; there is time to 
win another.”4! They yielded; Napoleon organized a new line of attack, and rode 
among the troops to restore their spirit. Desaix led the action, exposed himself, 
was shot and fell from his horse; dying, he bade his next in command, “Conceal 
my death; it might dishearten the troops”;42 on the contrary, having learned of it, 
they rushed ahead, shouting that they would avenge their leader. Even so, they 
encountered almost immovable resistance. Seeing this, Napoleon sent word to 
Kellermann to go to the rescue with the full force of his cavalry. Kellermann and 
his men fell upon the flank of the Austrians with a wild fury that cut it in two; 
2,000 of them surrendered; General von Zach, commanding in place of the 
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absent Melas, was taken prisoner, and delivered his sword to Napoleon. Melas, 
summoned from Alessandria, came too late to affect the result; he returned to his 
headquarters brokenhearted. 

Napoleon could not quite rejoice. He bore as a deep personal loss the death of 
the devoted Desaix; and many other officers were among the 6,000 Frenchmen 
who lay dead on Marengo plain. It was no comfort that 8,000 Austrians had died 
there on that day; these were a smaller percentage of the Austrians engaged than 
were the dead among the French.! 

On June 15 Baron von Melas, seeing that the remnants of his armies were in 
no condition to renew the battle, asked Napoleon for truce terms. These were 
severe: the Austrians were to evacuate all Liguria and Piedmont, and all 
Lombardy west of the Mincio and Mantua; they were to turn over to the French 
all the fortresses in the surrendered regions; the Austrian troops were to be 
allowed to leave with all the honors of war, but only in proportion as the 
fortresses were placed in French hands. Melas bowed to these conditions, which 
saw all his joyous conquests annulled in one day, and sent to the Austrian 
Emperor a petition to confirm the agreement. On June 16 Napoleon sent his own 
message to Francis II, asking for a peace on all fronts. Some paragraphs of that 
letter could have come from a pacifist: 


There has been war between us. Thousands of Austrians and Frenchmen are no more.... Thousands 
of bereaved families are praying that fathers, husbands, and sons may return! ... The evil is 
irremediable; may it at least teach us to avoid anything that might prolong hostilities! The prospect so 
affects my heart that I refuse to accept the failures of my previous advances, and take it upon myself to 
write again to Your Majesy, to entreat you to put an end to the misfortunes of Europe. 

On the battlefield of Marengo, surrounded by sufferers, and in the midst of 15,000 dead bodies, I 
implore Your Majesty to hear the cry of humanity, and not to allow the offspring of two brave and 
powerful nations to slaughter one another for the sake of interests of which they know nothing.... 

The recent campaign is sufficient proof that it is not France which threatens the balance of power. 
Every day shows that it is England—England, who has so monopolized world commerce and the 
empire of the seas that she can withstand singlehanded the united fleets of Russia, Sweden, Denmark, 
France, Spain, and Holland.... 

The proposals that I think it right to make to Your Majesty are these: 

(1) That the armistice be extended to all armies. 

(2) That negotiators be sent by both sides, either secretly or publicly, as Your Majesty prefers, to 
some place between the Mincio and the Chiese, to agree upon means of guaranteeing the lesser 
powers, and to elucidate those articles of the Treaty of Campoformio which experience has shown to 
be ambiguous. ...43 


The Emperor was not visibly impressed. Obviously the young conqueror 
wished to consolidate his gains, but there was no indication that respect for 
human life had ever interfered with his campaigns. Probably neither the Consul 
nor the Emperor stopped to ask what either the French or the Austrians were 


doing in Italy. Baron von Thugut settled the matter by signing (June 20, 1800) a 
treaty by which England granted Austria a new subsidy on her pledge to sign no 
separate peace.“4 

Meanwhile Napoleon, playing all his cards, attended (July 18) a solemn Te 
Deum Mass at which the Milanese hierarchy expressed thanks to God for the 
expulsion of the Austrians. The laity celebrated the victory with parades in honor 
of the victor. “Bourrienne,” he asked his secretary, “do you hear the 
acclamations still resounding? That noise is as sweet to me as the sound of 
Josephine’s voice. How happy and proud I am to be loved by such a people!”’45 
He was still an Italian, loving the language, the passion and beauty, the 
garlanded orchards, the indulgent religion, the melodious ritual and transcendent 
arias. But he was moved, too, by the plaudits of the crowds that gathered before 
the Tuileries on July 3, the morning after his nocturnal return to Paris. The 
people of France began to think of him as God’s favorite; they drank eagerly 
from their cup of glory. 

And Louis XVIII, heir to centuries of strife between Bourbon France and 
Hapsburg Austria, could hardly be indifferent to this new victory over old foes. 
Perhaps the young conqueror could still be persuaded to be a kingmaker, not a 
king. So, at an unknown date in the summer of 1800, he addressed Napoleon 
again: 


You must have long since been convinced, General, that you possess my esteem. If you doubt my 
gratitude, fix your reward, and mark out the fortune of your friends. As to my principles, I am a 
Frenchman, merciful by character, and also by the dictates of reason. 

No, the victor of Lodi, Castiglione, and Arcole, the conqueror of Italy and Egypt, cannot prefer vain 
celebrity to real glory. But you are losing precious time. We may ensure the glory of France. I say we, 
because I require the aid of Bonaparte, and he can do nothing without me. 

General, Europe observes you. Glory awaits you, and I am impatient to restore peace to my people. 


LOUIS46 
To this, after much delay, Napoleon replied, on September 7: 


SIR: 

I have received your letter. I thank you for your kind remarks about myself. You must give up any 
hope of returning to France; you would have to return over a hundred thousand dead bodies. Sacrifice 
your private interests to the peace and happiness of France.... History will not forget. I am not 
untouched by the misfortunes of your family.... I will gladly do what I can to render your retirement 
pleasant and undisturbed.47 


Louis’ letter had come from his temporary refuge in Russia; perhaps he was 
there when Czar Paul I, in July, 1800, received from Napoleon a present that 
almost turned the course of history. During the war of 1799 some six thousand 


Russians had been captured by the French. Napoleon offered them to England 
and Austria (who had been Russia’s ally) in exchange for French prisoners; the 
offer was refused.4® Since France could make no legitimate use of these men, 
and found it expensive to maintain them, Napoleon ordered them all to be 
armed, clothed in new uniforms, and sent to the Czar without asking anything in 
return.49 Paul responded with professions of friendship with France, and by 
forming (December 18, 1800) the Second League of Armed Neutrality against 
England. On March 23, 1801, Paul was assassinated, and the Powers returned to 
the status quo ante donum. 

Meanwhile the Austrian Emperor rejected the Alessandria armistice, and sent 
80,000 men under General von Bellegarde to hold the line along the Mincio. The 
French replied by driving the Austrians from Tuscany, and by attacking the 
Austrians in Bavaria. On December 3, 1800, Moreau’s 60,000 men fought 
65,000 Austrians at Hohenlinden (near Munich), and defeated them so decisively 
—taking 25,000 prisoners—that the Austrian government, seeing Vienna at 
Moreau’s mercy, signed a general armistice (December 25, 1800), and agreed to 
negotiate with the French government a separate peace. On his return to Paris 
Moreau received an acclaim that may have stirred some conflicting emotions in 
Napoleon, for Moreau was the favorite candidate of both the royalists and the 
Jacobins to replace Napoleon as head of the state. 

Plots against Bonaparte’s life continued undiscourageably. Early in 1800 a 
snuffbox, closely resembling the one that the First Consul habitually used, was 
found on his desk at Malmaison; it contained poison amid the snuff.5° On 
September 14 and October 10 several Jacobins were arrested, charged with 
conspiring to kill Napoleon. On December 24 three Chouans, sent from Brittany 
by Georges Cadoudal, directed an “infernal machine,” loaded with explosives, 
against a group carrying the Consul and his family to the opera. Twenty-two 
persons were killed, fifty-six were wounded—none of Napoleon’s entourage. He 
went on to the opera with apparent calm; but on returning to the Tuileries he 
ordered a thorough investigation, the execution of the imprisoned Jacobins, and 
the internment or deportation of 130 more who were arrested on suspicion. 
Fouché, who believed that royalists, not Jacobins, were the criminals, 
apprehended a hundred of them, and had two of these guillotined (April 1, 
1801). Napoleon had overreacted and had over ridden the law, but he felt that he 
was fighting a war, and that he had to put some terror into the hearts of men who 
themselves scorned law. He was increasingly hostile to the Jacobins and lenient 
with royalists. 

On October 20, 1800, he proposed to his aides to erase from the list of 
émigrés the names of those who would be allowed to return to France, and 


would receive such of their confiscated goods as had not been sold by the state 
or appropriated for governmental use. There were now approximately 100,000 
emigrés, and many of them had asked for permission to come back. Over the 
protests of worried purchasers of confiscated property, Napoleon had 49,000 
names “erased”; i.e., 49,000 of the émigrés were permitted to return. Further 
“erasures” were to be made from time to time, in the hope that this would reduce 
external hostility to France, and promote the general pacification of Europe. The 
royalists cheered; the Jacobins mourned. 

The principal step in this program of peace was the meeting of the French and 
Austrian negotiators at Lunéville (near Nancy). Napoleon sent not Talleyrand 
but his own brother Joseph to argue the French case there; and Joseph 
accomplished his mission well. He was supported at each step by the inexorable 
Consul, who expanded his demands with every Austrian delay. Finally, seeing 
that the armies of France were absorbing nearly all Italy, and were knocking at 
the gates of Vienna, the Austrians yielded, and signed what they understandably 
called the “terrible” Peace of Lunéville (February 9, 1801). Austria recognized 
as French territory Belgium, Luxembourg, and the terrain along the left bank of 
the Rhine from the North Sea to Basel; she confirmed the Treaty of 
Campoformio; she accepted the suzerainty of France over Italy between the Alps 
and Naples and between the Adige and Nice, and the protectorate of France over 
the Batavian Republic (Holland) and the Helvetic Republic (Switzerland). 
“Austria is done for,” wrote the Prussian minister Haugwitz; “it now rests with 
France alone to establish peace in Europe.”5! The Paris Bourse rose twenty 
points in a day, and Paris workers, preferring victories to votes, celebrated with 
cries of “Vive Bonaparte!” the achievements of Napoleon in diplomacy as well 
as war. Perhaps, however, Lunéville was war rather than diplomacy; it was the 
triumph of pride over prudence, for in it lay the seeds of many wars, ending in 
Waterloo. 

Other negotiations brought more power. A pact with Spain (October 1,1800) 
brought Louisiana to France. The Treaty of Florence (March 18,1801) with the 
King of Naples gave France the isle of Elba and the possessions of Naples in 
central Italy, and closed Neapolitan ports to British and Turkish trade. The old 
French claim to St.-Domingue—the western section of Hispaniola—brought 
Napoleon into conflict with a man who almost rivaled him in force of character. 
Frangois-Dominique Toussaint—self-named L’Ouverture—had been bom a 
Negro slave in 1743. At the supposedly cautious age of forty-eight he led the 
slaves of St.-Domingue in a successful revolt, and took control first of the 
French, then of the Spanish, section of the island. He governed ably, but found it 
difficult to restore productive order among the liberated Negroes, who preferred 


the leisurely ways that seemed dictated by the heat. Toussaint allowed many 
former owners to return to their plantations and establish a work discipline 
verging on slavery. In theory he acknowledged French sovereignty over St.- 
Domingue; actually, however, he assumed the title of governor general for life, 
with the right to name his successor—very much as Napoleon was soon to do in 
France. In 1801 the First Consul sent twenty thousand troops under General 
Charles Leclerc to reclaim French authority in St.-Domingue. Toussaint fought 
valiantly, was overcome, and died in jail in France (1803). In 1803 the entire 
island fell to the British. 

The British fleet, supported by the staying power of British commerce, 
industry, and character, remained, through all but two years of Napoleon’s rule, 
the prime obstacle to his success. Protected by the Channel from the direct 
ravages of war, enriched by her unrivaled maritime trade, her colonial 
acquisitions and revenues, and her priority in the Industrial Revolution, England 
could afford to finance the armies of her Continental allies in repeated attempts 
to overthrow Napoleon. The merchants and manufacturers agreed with George 
III, the Tories, the émigrés, and Edmund Burke that the restoration of the 
Bourbons to the throne of France was the best means of recapturing the 
comfortable stability of the Old Regime. Nevertheless a strong minority in 
England, led by Charles James Fox, liberal Whigs, radical workingmen, and 
eloquent men of letters, objected that continued war would spread poverty and 
incite revolution, that Napoleon was now a fait accompli, and that the time had 
come for finding a modus vivendi with that invincible condottiere. 

Moreover, they argued, Britain’s behavior as mistress of the seas was making 
enemies for her and friends for France. British admirals claimed that their 
blockade of France required that British crews should have the right to board and 
search neutral vessels and confiscate goods bound for France. Resenting this 
practice as an infringement of their sovereignty, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Prussia formed (December, 1800) the Second League of Armed Neutrality, and 
proposed to resist any further British intrusion upon their ships. As the warmth 
of friction rose, the Danes seized Hamburg (which had become Britain’s chief 
door to the markets of Central Europe), and the Prussians took George IIl’s 
Hanover. Half the Continent, lately united against France, was now hostile to 
England. As France already controlled the mouths and left bank of the Rhine, 
English goods were largely kept from the markets of France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Denmark, the Baltic States, and Russia. Italy was closing its ports to 
British trade; Spain was clamoring for Gibraltar, Napoleon was building an army 
and fleet for the invasion of England. 


England fought back, and profited from some turns of fortune’s wheel. A 
British fleet destroyed a Danish fleet in the harbor of Copenhagen (April 2, 
1801). Czar Paul I was succeeded, and his French policy revoked, by Alexander 
I, who denounced Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt, recognized the British capture 
of Malta from France, and signed a treaty with England (June 17, 1801); the 
Second League of Armed Neutrality faded away. Nevertheless economic 
setbacks in Britain, the swelling French army at Boulogne, and the collapse of 
Austria despite costly subsidies, inclined England to thoughts of peace. On 
October 1, 1801, her negotiators signed a preliminary agreement which pledged 
France to yield Egypt to Turkey, and Britain to turn over Malta, within three 
months, to the Knights of St. John; France, Holland, and Spain were to recover 
most of the colonies that had been taken from them; France would remove all 
her troops from central and southern Italy. After seven weeks of further debate 
Great Britain and France signed the long-awaited Peace of Amiens (March 27, 
1802). When Napoleon’s representative reached London with the ratified 
documents, a happy crowd harnessed his horses and drew the carriage to the 
Foreign Office amid shouts of “Vive la République francaise! Vive 
Napoléon!”52 

The French people were stirred with gratitude to the young man—still only 
thirty-two—who had so brilliantly brought ten years of war to an end. All 
Europe had acknowledged his ability as a general; now it saw that same clear 
mind and steady will shine in diplomacy too. And Amiens was but a beginning; 
on May 23, 1802, he signed a treaty with Prussia; on the next day, with Bavaria; 
on October 9, with Turkey; on October 11, with Russia. When November 9 
approached—anniversary of the 18th Brumaire—he arranged that it should be 
celebrated as a Festival of Peace. On that day he proclaimed happily the goal of 
his labors: “Faithful to its aspirations and its promise, the government has not 
yielded to lust for hazardous and extraordinary enterprises. Its duty was to 
restore tranquillity to humanity, and, by means of strong and lasting ties, to draw 
together that great European family whose mission it is to mold the destinies of 
the world.”5° Perhaps this was the finest moment in his history. 


Il. REMAKING FRANCE: 1802-03 


“At Amiens,” said Napoleon at St. Helena, “I believed in all good faith that 
my own fate, and that of France, were settled. I was going to devote myself 
entirely to the administration of the country; and I believe that I should have 
done wonders.”>4 This sounds like an attempt to remove the stains of a dozen 


campaigns; but the day after the Peace of Amiens was signed, Girolamo 
Lucchesini, Prussian ambassador at Paris, reported to his King that Napoleon 
was resolved “to turn to the benefit of agriculture, industry, commerce, and the 
arts all those pecuniary resources which war at once absorbs and besmirches.” 
Napoleon, Lucchesini continued, talked with ardor about “canals to be 
completed and opened, roads to be made or repaired, harbors to be dredged, 
towns to be embellished, places of worship and religious establishments to be 
endowed, public instruction ... to be provided for.”°>° Actually a great deal of 
progress was made along these lines before war again seized priority over 
construction (May 16, 1803). Taxes were reasonable, were collected with a 
minimum of chicanery and cruelty, and were poured out in government contracts 
that helped to keep industry flourishing and labor employed. Commerce 
expanded rapidly after England lifted the blockade. Religion rejoiced over 
Napoleon’s Concordat with the Papacy; the Institute began to establish a 
nationwide system of education; the law was codified and _ enforced; 
administration reached an excellence that verged on honesty. 

Paris again, as under Louis XIV, became the tourist capital of Europe. 
Hundreds of Englishmen, forgetting the riotous cartoons that had lampooned 
Napoleon in the British press, braved rough roads and the rough Channel to get a 
glimpse of the miniature colossus who had defied and pacified the established 
Powers. Several members of Parliament were introduced to him; not least—in 
August, 1802—the past and future Prime Minister, Charles James Fox, who had 
long labored for peace between the English and the French. Foreigners were 
astonished at the prosperity that had come so quickly after Napoleon’s rise to 
rule. The Duc de Broglie described the years 1800-03 as “the best and noblest 
pages in the annals of France.”56 


1. The Code Napoléon: 1801-04 


“My real glory,” Napoleon reminisced, “is not the forty battles I won—for 
my defeat at Waterloo will destroy the memory of those victories ... What 
nothing will destroy, what will live forever, is my Civil Code.”°” “Forever” is an 
unphilosophical word; but the Code was his greatest achievement. 

The inexhaustible ingenuity of deviltry periodically compels a society to 
improve and reformulate its ways of protecting itself from violence, robbery, and 
deceit. Justinian had tried this in A.D. 528; but the Corpus Turis Civilis drawn up 
by his jurists was a coordinated collection of existing laws rather than a new 
structure of law for a changing and uprooted society. The problem was 
multiplied for France by the legal individuality of its provinces, so that a law in 


one region could not be assumed to hold sway in the next. Merlin of Douai and 
Cambacérés had presented the outlines of a new and unified code to the 
Convention in 1795, but the Revolution had no time to do this work; faced with 
a bewildering chaos, it added to it with a thousand hasty decrees, which it left for 
some lucid interval to mold into consistency. 

Napoleon’s peace settlements with Austria and Britain gave him this 
opportunity, however brief. On August 12, 1800, the three Consuls had 
commissioned Francois Tronchet, Jean Portalis, Félix Bigot de Préameneu and 
Jacques de Maleville to draw up a fresh plan for a concordant national code of 
civil law. The preliminary draft which they offered on January 1, 1801, was sent 
by Bonaparte to the leaders of the law courts for their criticisms and comments; 
these were submitted to Napoleon three months later, and were then reviewed by 
the legislative committee of the Council of State, led by Portalis and Antoine 
Thibaudeau. Having run all these gauntlets, the Code was taken up, title by title, 
by the whole Council through eighty-seven sittings. 

Napoleon presided at thirty-five of these. He disclaimed any knowledge of 
law, but he profited from the acumen and legal learning of his fellow Consul 
Cambacérés. He joined in the discussions with a modesty that endeared him to 
the Council, and that would have surprised his later years. They were inspired by 
his ardor and determination, and readily accorded with his prolongation of their 
sessions from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. They were not enthusiastic when he convened 
them again in the evening. Once, at such a nocturnal meeting, some members 
drowsed with fatigue. Napoleon called them to consciousness with an amiable 
behest: “Come, gentlemen, we have not yet earned our stipends.”5® In the 
judgment of Vandal the Code could never have been completed had it not been 
for Napoleon’s persistent urging and friendly encouragement.°9 

The labors of the jurists and the Council were almost aborted when the Code 
was subjected to debate in the Tribunate. This assembly, still warm with the 
Revolution, condemned the Code as a betrayal of that explosionas a return to the 
tyrannical rule of the husband over his wife and of the father over his children, 
and as the enthronement of the bourgeoisie over the French economy. These 
charges were largely justified. The Code accepted and applied the basic 
principles of the Revolution: freedom of speech, worship, and enterprise, and 
equality of all before the law; the right of all to public trial by jury; the end of 
feudal dues and ecclesiastical tithes; and the validity of purchases made, from 
the state, of confiscated church or seignorial property. But—following Roman 
law—the Code accepted the family as the unit and bastion of moral discipline 
and social order, and gave it a basis in power by reviving the patria potestas of 
ancient regimes: the father was awarded full control over his wife’s property, 


and full authority over his children until they came of age; he could have them 
imprisoned on his word alone; he could prevent the marriage of a son under 
twenty-six or a daughter under twenty-one. The Code violated the principle of 
equality before the law by ruling that in disputes about wages the word of the 
employer, other things equal, should be taken as against that of the employee. 
The Revolution’s ban on workingmen’s associations (except for purely social 
purposes) was renewed on April 12, 1803; and after December 1 of that year 
every laborer was required to carry a workbook recording his past career. The 
Code—Napoleon agreeing—restored slavery in the French colonies.6° 

The Code represented the usual historical reaction from a permissive society 
toward tightened authority and control in the family and the state. The leading 
authors of the legislation were men of years, alarmed by the excesses of the 
Revolution—its reckless rejection of tradition, its easing of divorce, its loosening 
of family bonds, its allowance of moral laxity and political riot among women, 
its communal encouragement of proletarian dictatorships, its connivance at 
September Massacres and Tribunal terrors; they were resolved to halt what 
seemed to them the disruption of society and government; and in these matters 
Napoleon, anxious for a steady France under his hand, gave these feelings his 
resolute support. The Council of State agreed with him that there should be a 
limit and early cloture on public debate over the 2,281 articles of the Civil Code; 
the Tribunate and the Legislature fell in line; and on March 21, 1804, the Code 
—officially the Code Civil des Frangais, popularly the Code Napoléon—became 
the law of France. 


2. The Concordat of 1801 


Even so, the young Lycurgus was not satisfied. He knew from his own 
intense nature how little the soul of man is prone to law; he had seen in Italy and 
Egypt how close man remains, in his desires, to his animal and hunting past, 
violent and free; it was one of the marvels of history that these living explosives 
had been kept from shattering the social frame. Was it the policemen who had 
tamed them? It could not be, for policemen were few and far between, and a 
potential anarchist was hidden in every second citizen. What, then, had 
restrained them? 

Napoleon, himself a skeptic, concluded that social order rested ultimately on 
the human animal’s natural and carefully cultivated fear of supernatural powers. 
He came to look upon the Catholic Church as the most effective instrument ever 
devised for the control of men and women, for their grumbling or silent 
habituation to economic, social, and sexual inequality, and for their public 


obedience to divine commandments uncongenial to human flesh. If there could 
not be a policeman at every corner, there could be gods, all the more awesome 
because unseen, and multipliable at will and need into mystic beings, hortatory 
or minatory, ranged through grades of divinity and power from the desert 
anchorite to the ultimate commander, preserver and destroyer of stars and men. 
What a sublime conception!—what an incomparable organization for its 
dissemination and operation!—what a priceless support for teachers, husbands, 
parents, hierarchs, and kings! Napoleon concluded that the chaos and violence of 
the Revolution had been due, above all, to its repudiation of the Church. He 
resolved to restore the association of Church and state as soon as he could take 
the fangs out of horrified Jacobins and mortified philosophers. 

Religion in the France of 1800 was in a confused flux not unrelated to the 
moral chaos left by the Revolution. A large minority of the people in the 
provinces—probably a majority in Paris—had become indifferent to the appeals 
of priests.6! Thousands of Frenchmen, from peasants to millionaires, had bought 
from the state the property confiscated from the Church; these purchasers were 
excommunicated, and looked with no friendly eye upon those who denounced 
them as receivers of stolen goods. There were then eight thousand active priests 
in France; two thousand of these were constitutionels, who had sworn fealty to 
the confiscatory Constitution of 1791; the other six thousand were nonjurors 
who rejected the Revolution, and labored devoutly to annul it; and they were 
making progress. The nonemigrant nobles, and many of the bourgeoisie, were 
working to have religion restored as a bulwark to property and social order; 
many of these—some of them scions of the Revolution—were sending their 
children to schools managed or taught by priests and nuns who (they believed) 
knew better than ungowned laic teachers how to make respectful sons and 
modest daughters.62 Religion was becoming fashionable in “society” and 
literature; soon (1802) Chateaubriand’s massive eulogy, Le Génie du 
christianisme, was to become the talk of the time. 

Seeking every aid to his rootless rule, Napoleon decided to win the spiritual 
and structural support of the Catholic Church. Such a move would at last quiet 
the rebellious Vendée, please the provinces, add six thousand priests to his 
spiritual gendarmerie; it would enlist the moral and spiritual influence of the 
Pope; it would take from Louis XVHI a major argument for a Bourbon 
restoration; and it would reduce the hostility—to France and Napoleon —of 
Catholic Belgium, Bavaria, Austria, Italy, and Spain. “So, as soon as I had 
power, I ... reestablished religion. I made it the groundwork and foundation 
upon which I built. I considered it as the support of sound principles and good 
morality.”63 
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This apertura a destra was resisted by the agnostics in Paris and the cardinals 
in Rome. Many ecclesiastics were reluctant to sanction any agreement that 
would tolerate divorce, or would abandon the claims of the French Church to its 
confiscated property. Many Jacobins protested that to recognize Catholicism as 
the national religion, protected and paid by the government, would be to 
surrender what they considered one of the major achievements of the late 
Revolution—the separation of state and Church. Napoleon frightened the 
cardinals by implying that if they rejected his proposals he might take a leaf 
from Henry VII of England and completely divorce the French Church from 
Rome. He tried to quiet the skeptics by explaining that he would make the 
Church an instrument of the government in maintaining internal peace; but they 
feared that his proposal would become another step in the retreat from revolution 
to monarchy. He never forgave Lalande (the astronomer) “for having wished” 
(Bourrienne reports) “to include him in a dictionary of atheists precisely at the 
moment when he was opening negotiations with the court of Rome.”64 

These began at Paris November 6, 1800, and continued through eight months 
of maneuvering. The cardinals were experienced diplomats, but Napoleon had 
learned of the Pope’s eagerness for an agreement, and held out for every 
condition favorable to his own power over the reconciled Church. Pius VII made 
one concession after another because the plan offered to end a decade of disaster 
for the Church in France; it would let him depose many bishops who had flouted 
the papal authority; it would enable him, with the help of French intervention, to 
get rid of the Neapolitan troops that had occupied his capital; and it would 
restore to the Papacy the “Legations” (Ferrara, Bologna, and Ravenna—usually 
ruled by papal legates) which had been ceded to France in 1797. —Finally, after 
a session that lasted till 2 A.M., the representatives of the Roman Church and the 
French state signed (July 16, 1801) the Concordat that was to govern their 
relations for a century. Napoleon ratified it in September, Pius VII in December. 
Napoleon, however, signed with the proviso that he might later make some 
“regulations providing against the more serious inconveniences that might arise 
from a literal execution of the Concordat.”®5 

The historic document pledged the French government to recognize—and 
finance—Catholicism as the religion of the Consuls and the majority of the 
French people, but it did not make Catholicism the state religion, and it affirmed 
full freedom of worship for all the French, including Protestants and Jews. The 
Church withdrew its claims to confiscated ecclesiastical property, but the state 
agreed in recompense to pay the bishops an annual salary of fifteen thousand 
francs, and to pay lesser stipends to parish priests. The bishops, as under Louis 
XIV, were to be nominated by the government, and they were to swear fealty to 


the state; but they were not to function until approved by the pope. All 
“constitutional” bishops were to resign their sees; all orthodox bishops were 
restored, and the churches were officially (as they had been in fact) opened to 
orthodox worship. After much debate Napoleon yielded a precious point to the 
Church—the right to accept bequests. 

To appease the more amiable of his skeptical critics, Napoleon unilaterally 
added to the Concordat 121 “Articles Organiques,” to protect the preeminence of 
the state over the Church in France. No papal bull, brief, or legate, no decree of a 
general council or national synod, was to enter France without explicit 
permission from the government. Civil marriage was to be a legal prerequisite to 
a religious marriage. All students for the Catholic priesthood were to be taught 
Bossuet’s “Gallican Articles” of 1682, which affirmed the legal independence of 
the French Catholic Church from “ultramontane” (over-the-mountains) rule. 

So modified, the Concordat was presented to the Council of State, the 
Tribunate, and the Legislature on April 8, 1802. Not yet in terror of Napoleon, 
they openly and vigorously opposed it as a betrayal of the Enlightenment and the 
Revolution (it was essentially consistent with the Constitution of 1791). In the 
Tribunate the philosophe Count Volney engaged in spirited debate with the First 
Consul on the Concordat; and the Legislature elected to its presidency Charles- 
Francois Dupuis, author of a strongly anticlerical treatise, L’Origine de tous les 
cultes (1794). Napoleon withdrew the Concordat from discussion by the 
assemblies, and bided his time. 

At the next nomination of members to the Tribunate and the Legislature many 
of the critics failed of reappointment by the Senate. Meanwhile Napoleon spread 
among the public the story and contents of the Concordat; as he had expected, 
the people cried out for its ratification. On March 25, 1802, Napoleon rose to 
overwhelming popularity by signing peace with England. So fortified, he again 
submitted the Concordat to the assemblies. The Tribunate passed it with only 
seven dissentient votes; the Legislature voted 228 for it, 21 against. On April 18 
it became law; and on Easter Sunday, in a solemn ceremony in Notre-Dame, 
both the Peace of Amiens and the Concordat were proclaimed amid the groans 
of the revolutionists, the laughter of the military, and the joy of the people. A 
caricature ran the rounds of the barracks showing Napoleon drowning in a font 
of holy water; and an epigram said: “To be King of Egypt he believes in the 
Koran; to be King of France he believes the Gospel.” 

Napoleon consoled himself with the conviction that he had expressed the will 
of the great majority of Frenchmen, and that he had strengthened his power at 
the base, though he had weakened it at the top. He had restored the clergy, but 
since he appointed the bishops, and salaried them and some three thousand 


priests, he calculated that he could hold them with an economic leash; the 
Church, he thought, would be one of his instruments, singing his glory and 
supporting his policies. A little later he saw to it that a new catechism should 
teach French children that “to honor the Emperor is to honor God Himself,” and 
that “if they should fail in their duties to the Emperor ... they would be resisting 
the order established by God, ... and would make themselves deserving of 
eternal damnation.”© He expressed his gratitude to the clergy by attending Mass 
dutifully, but as briefly as possible. 

He had, in these victorious moments, the conviction that he had won the 
whole Catholic world to his side. Actually the French clergy, never forgetting 
the loss of their lands, and resenting their salaried bondage to the state, looked 
more and more to the Pope for support against the ruler whom they secretly 
considered to be an infidel. “Gallican” by law, they became ultramontane in 
feeling; when the Emperor dispossessed Pius VII of lands that the Papacy had 
held for a thousand years—still more when the Pope was evicted from Rome and 
imprisoned in Savona and Fontainebleau—the clergy and the populace of France 
rose in defense of their Pontiff and their creed; and Napoleon found, too late, 
that the power of the myth and the word was greater than the might of the law 
and the sword. 


IV. THE PATHS OF GLORY 


Amid his projects and triumphs he had always to guard against challenges to 
his power and his life. The royalists in France were relatively quiet, for they 
hoped to persuade Napoleon that his safest course was to restore the Bourbons 
and accept some sinecure in return. They encouraged writers like Mme. de 
Genlis, whose historical romance Mademoiselle de La Valliére painted a 
pleasant picture of France under Louis XIV. They played on the secret royalism 
of Napoleon’s secretary Bourrienne, and through him they sought to win 
Josephine. The pleasure-loving Creole had had a surfeit of political excitement; 
she feared that Napoleon, unless he changed his course, would seek monarchical 
power, and would divorce her to marry a woman more likely to give him an heir. 
Napoleon tried to quiet her fears with some amorous moments, and forbade her 
to meddle in politics. 

He thought that the chief threat to his power lay not from royalists or 
Jacobins, but from the jealousy of the generals who led the Army on which his 
power ultimately had to rest. Moreau, Pichegru, Bernadotte, Murat, Masséna, 
had given open expression to their discontent. At a dinner hosted by Moreau 
some officers denounced Napoleon as a usurper; General Delmas called him “a 


criminal and a monster.” Moreau, Masséna, and Bernadotte drew up a demand 
upon Napoleon to content himself with the government of Paris and its vicinity, 
and to divide the rest of France into regions to be allotted to them with almost 
absolute powers;§” none of them, however, would undertake to deliver this 
proposal to the First Consul. Bernadotte, who controlled the Army of the West at 
Rennes, was repeatedly on the verge of rebellion, but lost his nerve.6° “If I 
should suffer a serious defeat,” said Bonaparte, “the generals would be the first 
to abandon me.”®9 

It is against the background of this military plotting that we must interpret the 
antimilitaristic speech of Napoleon before the Council of State on May 4, 1802: 


In all countries force yields to civil qualities: the bayonet is lowered before the priest, ... and before 
the man who becomes master by his knowledge.... Never will military government take hold in 
France unless the nation has been brutalized by fifty years of ignorance.... If we abstract from other 
relationships, we perceive that the military man knows no other law than force, reduces everything to 
force, sees nothing else.... The civil man, on the contrary, sees only the general good. The character of 
the military man is to will everything despotically; that of the civil man is to submit everything to 
discussion, reason, and truth; these are often deceptive, but meanwhile they bring light.... I do not 
hesitate to conclude that eminence belongs incontestably to the civil.... The soldiers are the children 
of the citizens, and the [true] army is the nation.70 


Irked by a sense of insecurity, and always reaching for power, Napoleon 
suggested to his intimates that his plans for the further improvement and 
embellishment of France would require a longer tenure than the decade already 
granted him. On August 4, 1802, the Senate announced a new “Constitution of 
the Year X” (1801); this enlarged the Senate from forty to eighty members—all 
the new members to be named by the First Consul; and it made him consul for 
life. When his admirers proposed that he be given also the authority to choose 
his successor, he demurred with exceptional modesty; “hereditary succession,” 
he said, “is irreconcilable with the principle of the sovereignty of the people, and 
impossible in France.””7! But when the Senate, after debating the proposal, 
approved it by a vote of twenty-seven to seven, the misguided seven covered 
their error by making the decision unanimous; and Napoleon graciously accepted 
the honor on condition that the public approve. On August 17 all adult males 
who were registered as French citizens were asked to vote on two questions: 
Should Napoleon Bonaparte be made consul for life? Should he be allowed to 
choose his successor? The reply was 3,508,885 yes, 8,374 no.72 Presumably, as 
in other plebiscites, the government had means of encouraging an affirmative 
reply. The sentiment of the propertied classes was revealed when the Bourse 
reacted to the vote: the value index of traded shares, which had been seven on 
the day before Napoleon’s coming to power, now rapidly rose to fifty-two.73 


So fortified, he made some changes in his entourage. He chose a small group 
of men to be his Privy Council, through which, as his authority be came 
indisputable, he could issue decrees in addition to the senatus consulta which 
were open to his use. He reduced the Tribunate from one hundred members to 
fifty, and required that its debates henceforth be secret. He dismissed the clever 
but incalculable Fouché as minister of police, and merged that ministry into a 
Department of Justice under Claude Régnier. Having discovered that Bourrienne 
was using his position to make a fortune, he dismissed him (October 20, 1802), 
and relied henceforth on the devoted service of Claude Méneval. Thereafter 
Bourrienne’s Memoirs became unreliably hostile to Napoleon, and Méneval’s 
Memoirs were unreliably favorable; however, taken in their algebraic sum, they 
still constitute the most intimate account of the miniature colossus who was to 
bestride Europe for the next ten years. 

Perhaps it was the Plebiscite of 1802, added to the diverse triumphs at 
Marengo and Amiens, that ruined, in Napoleon, the moderation and perspective 
without which genius skirts the edge of madness. For each of the steps that 
raised him to vertiginous powers he found persuasive or forceful arguments. 
When the leaders of the Cisalpine Republic, centered in Milan, asked his help in 
drawing up a constitution, he offered one in which three electoral colleges— 
manned respectively by landowners, businessmen, and the professions—would 
choose a commission empowered to appoint the members of a legislature, a 
senate, and a council of state; these would choose a president. Meeting at Lyons 
in January, 1802, the delegates ratified this constitution, and invited Napoleon— 
whom they considered to be an Italian stranded in France—to be the first 
president of the new state. He came from Paris to address them—in Italian—and 
on January 26, by acclamation, the First Consul of France became the head of 
the Republica Italiana. All Europe wondered what would come next out of this 
new stupor mundi, this hypnotic marvel of the world./4 

The alarm grew when he annexed Piedmont to France. That “Foot of the 
Mountain” had been occupied by the French in 1798; it lay beyond the “natural 
boundaries” that Napoleon had promised to protect; however, if restored to the 
King of Sardinia, it might become a hostile barrier between France and her 
Italian protectorates in Liguria and Lombardy. On September 4, 1802, Napoleon 
declared Piedmont a part of France. 

In Switzerland, where he had found so many avenues to Italy, he could not 
proceed so confidently; those sturdy cantons, where men through centuries had 
counted liberty more precious than life, would have made any enemy pay 
heavily for conquest. However, they had for the most part welcomed the ideals 
of 1789, and in 1798 they had formed the Helvetic Republic under the protection 


of France. This met strong opposition from the owners of large estates, who, 
using peasants as soldiers, established a separate government at Bern, and 
challenged the pro-French Republic centered at Lausanne. Both parties sent 
agents to Napoleon to seek his support; he refused to receive the Bernese agent, 
who then appealed to England; England sent money and arms to the oligarchs. 
Napoleon sent troops to the Republicans (November, 1802); so aided, these 
suppressed the Bernese revolt. Napoleon pacified both parties with an Act of 
Mediation (February 19, 1803) which established the Swiss Confederation as 
nineteen independent cantons, each with its own constitution, all under the 
protectorate of France, all obligated to send a quota of troops to the French 
Army. Despite this clause, the Act of Mediation, by English testimony, 
“received approval from many quarters, and was undoubtedly popular among the 
cantons.”7° 

Nevertheless the English government looked upon these successive moves— 
in Lombardy, Piedmont, and Switzerland—as dangerous expansions of French 
influence, seriously disturbing that balance of Continental Powers which had 
become the keystone of British policy in Europe. Further resentment was 
aroused by the publication, in the Moniteur for January 30, 1803, of the official 
report submitted to the French government by Comte Horace Sébastiani, whom 
Napoleon had sent to examine the defenses of Cairo, Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Acre; 
the Count estimated that “6,000 men would suffice ... to conquer Egypt.”76 The 
document aroused suspicion, in England, that Napoleon was contemplating 
another expedition to Egypt. The British government felt that it could no longer 
think of evacuating Malta and Alexandria; these now seemed indispensable to 
the defense of British power in the Mediterranean. 

Still another expansion of Napoleon’s influence agitated the British. The 
Treaty of Lunéville stipulated that the German rulers of principalities west of the 
Rhine, who had lost 4,375 square miles of taxable territory by the recognition of 
French sovereignty over that area, should be compensated with principalities 
east of the stream. Twenty German nobles sent representatives to Paris to urge 
their claims; Prussia and Russia joined in the hunt; Talleyrand collected another 
fortune in pourboires. Finally the distribution was made, mostly by 
“secularizing” city-states that had been governed by Catholic bishops for 
centuries. Napoleon’s aim in this process had been to promote a Confederation 
of the Rhine as a buffer state between France and Austria-Prussia. Austria 
protested that the reshuffling of statelets would prove to be another step in the 
dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire. It did. 

Angered by the widening grasp of Napoleon’s arms, the ruling classes in 
England asked themselves might not war be less costly than such peace. The 


manufacturers protested that French control of the Rhine made France the arbiter 
of British trade with the most lucrative of European markets. Merchants 
complained that while the Peace of Amiens ended the British blockade of 
France, the French were laying prohibitive import dues on British products 
competitive with French industry.’” The aristocracy denounced the peace as a 
disgraceful surrender to the French Revolution. Nearly all parties agreed that 
Malta must be held. Meanwhile the British press reviled Napoleon in stories, 
editorials, and cartoons; he protested to the British government, which told him 
that the British press was free; he bade the French press to retaliate in kind.78 

Communications between the governments became increasingly bellicose. 
Lord Whitworth, British ambassador, brusquely informed Napoleon that Britain 
would not leave Malta until the French government had given a satisfactory 
explanation of the expansionist moves it had made since the Peace of Amiens. 
On March 13, 1803, amid a large gathering of French and foreign dignitaries, 
Napoleon, confronting Whitworth as if for battle, charged the British with 
violating the peace treaty and arming for war; Whitworth, furious at such a 
transgression of diplomatic rules, thereafter preferred to deal with Talleyrand, 
who knew how to dress facts with courtesy. On April 25 Whitworth was 
instructed by his government to present an ultimatum: France must agree to 
English retention of Malta for at least ten years; she must withdraw from 
Holland, Switzerland, and Italy, and must recompense the King of Sardinia for 
the loss of Piedmont in the recent war. Napoleon ridiculed the proposals; 
Whitworth asked for, and received, his passport, and both sides prepared for war. 

Realizing that England, controlling the seas, could at will take any French 
colony, Napoleon sold the territory of Louisiana to the United States for eighty 
million francs (May 3, 1803). England, still technically at peace, instructed its 
naval force to capture any French vessel they might encounter. War was 
officially declared on May 16, 1803, and continued for twelve years. 

From that bitter moment Napoleon the administrator receded in history, and 
Napoleon the general, aged thirty-four, turned his soul to war. He ordered the 
arrest of all Britons still found on French soil. He bade General Mortier take 
Hanover at once, before it could be turned into a military base by the Hanoverian 
George III. What infuriated him was the thought that throughout a decade of 
conflict England had financed Continental armies against France, had blockaded 
French ports and seized French shipping and French colonies, and that through 
all these military activities she herself had remained immune from attack. So 
now he resigned himself to what in calmer moments he had rejected as an 
impracticable dream: he would try to cross that damnable ditch and make those 
merchants and bankers feel the touch of war upon their soil and flesh. 


He ordered his generals to assemble 150,000 men and 10,000 horses along 
the coast at Boulogne, Dunkirk, and Ostend; he ordered his admirals to gather 
and equip, at Brest, Rochefort, and Toulon, powerful fleets which, when ready to 
sail and fight, were to find their way through a mesh of British vessels to harbors 
that a million workers would have prepared for them around Boulogne; and in 
those harbors men were to build hundreds of transport ships of all kinds. He 
himself repeatedly left Paris to tour the camps and docks, to mark the progress of 
the enterprise, and to inspire the soldiers, sailors, and laborers with an active 
presence that would seem to them a pledge of purpose and victory. 

In the Channel, British men-of-war kept watch; and along the English coast— 
at Dover, Deal, and elsewhere—a hundred thousand patriots kept watch, night 
and day, resolved to resist to the death any attempt to invade their inviolable 
shores. 


V. THE GREAT CONSPIRACY: 1803—04 


On the night of August 21, 1803, an English frigate, commanded by Captain 
Wright, brought across the Channel from England eight Frenchmen under the 
lead of Georges Cadoudal, a fervent leader of the irreconcilable Chouans. They 
landed on a rocky cliff near Biville in Normandy, where natives in league with 
them drew them up by ropes. On December 10 Captain Wright brought from 
England to Biville a second group of conspirators, including the émigré noble 
Armand de Polignac. On a third crossing, January 16, 1804, the captain brought 
Jules de Polignac, and the French émigré generals Pichegru and Lajolais. 
Pichegru, after well-led victories with the Revolutionary armies, had plotted to 
restore the Bourbons, had been detected, and had escaped to England (1801). All 
three groups made their way to Paris, where they were concealed in the homes of 
royalists. Cadoudal later confessed that he had planned to kidnap Napoleon, and, 
if Napoleon resisted, to kill him.7? We may believe that “Cadoudal was 
furnished by the British Government with drafts for a million francs to enable 
him to organize the insurrection in the capital”;®9 but there is no evidence that 
the British government consented to assassination. 

The plotters delayed action in the expectation that the Comte d’ Artois, 
younger brother of Louis XVI, would join them in Paris,®! ready to replace 
Napoleon; but he did not come. Meanwhile (January 28, 1804) Pichegru visited 
General Moreau and asked his cooperation; Moreau refused to join in any 
attempt to restore the Bourbons, but offered himself as ruler of France if 
Napoleon should be removed.®2 About this time Bernadotte gave Juliette 


Récamier the names of twenty generals who, he declared, were devoted to him 
and were eager to restore “the true Republic.”83 “I may fairly say,” Napoleon 
recalled at St. Helena, “that during the months from September, 1803, to 
January, 1804, I was sitting on a volcano.”®4 

On January 26 a Chouan named Querelle, who had been arrested three 
months before and was soon to be executed, revealed the details of the 
conspiracy in return for the commutation of his sentence. Guided by his 
confession, the slow-moving police of Claude Régnier found and arrested 
Moreau on February 15, Pichegru on February 26, the Polignac brothers on 
February 27, and Cadoudal on March 29. Cadoudal proudly admitted that he had 
planned to remove Napoleon from power, and that he had expected a French 
prince to meet him in Paris; but he refused to name any of his associates in the 
plot.85 

Meanwhile an English agent named Drake had been collecting another group 
of conspirators in or near Munich, with a plan to raise an insurrection against 
Napoleon in the newly French regions on the west bank of the Rhine. If we may 
believe Méneval, “an order of the [British] King’s Privy Council enjoined on the 
French exiles to betake themselves to the banks of the Rhine, under penalty of 
forfeiting their pensions; and a regulation fixed the amount of pay allotted to 
each officer, and each soldier.”8& When Napoleon’s spies notified him of these 
developments he concluded that the Bourbon prince whom the London 
conspirators had awaited was among these émigrés. The Comte d’ Artois could 
not be located among them; but in the little town of Ettenheim, some six miles 
east of the Rhine in the electorate of Baden, Napoleon’s agents discovered— 
living in apparent quiet except for occasional but suspicious visits to 
Strasbourg®’—Louis-Antoine-Henri de Bourbon-Condé, Duc d’Enghien, son of 
the Duc de Bourbon, and grandson of the Prince de Condé. 

When this was reported to Napoleon he concluded that the thirty-two-year- 
old Duke was a leader of the conspiracy to depose him. The revelations of 
Querelle, and the arrests recently made in Paris, had thrown the once intrepid 
general into a state of excitement—perhaps of fear and wrath—that hurried him 
into decisions that he would always defend but (despite his protestations®®) 
perhaps secretly regretted. He sent instructions to General Ordener to lead an 
armed force to Ettenheim, arrest the Duke, and bring him to Paris. The Duke was 
taken on the night of March 14—15, 1804, and on March 18 he was imprisoned in 
the Fortress of Vincennes, five miles east of Paris. 

On March 20 Napoleon ordered a military court of five colonels and one 
major to go to Vincennes and try the Duke on charges of having, while in the 
pay of England, taken up arms against his own country. About the same time he 


sent General Savary, head of his special police, to watch over the prisoner and 
the trial. Enghien admitted that he had received money from English authorities, 
and that he had hoped to lead a force into Alsace.89 The court pronounced him 
guilty of treason, and condemned him to death. He asked permission to see 
Napoleon; the court refused this, but proposed to send a message to Napoleon, 
recommending mercy. Savary overruled this proposal, and ordered the sentence 
of death to be carried out.9° 

Meanwhile Napoleon and his immediate circle, at Josephine’s Malmaison, 
debated the fate of the Duke. They assumed that he would be found guilty—but 
should he be pardoned as an olive branch to the royalists? Talleyrand, who in 
1814 was to chaperone the restoration of the Bourbons, advised execution as a 
quick way of ending the hopes and plots of the royalists; remembering his record 
in the Revolution, he feared for his property, perhaps his life, should the 
Bourbons return to power; he “wished,” wrote Barras, “to put a river of blood 
between Napoleon and the Bourbons.”9! Cambacérés, coolest and most legal of 
the consular trio, favored delay. Josephine fell at Napoleon’s feet and pleaded 
for Enghien’s life, and her entreaties were seconded by her daughter Hortense 
and Napoleon’s sister Caroline. 

At some time that night, from Malmaison, Napoleon sent Hugues Maret to 
Paris with a message to Councilor of State Pierre Réal, bidding him to go to 
Vincennes, personally examine the Duke, and report the results to Malmaison. 
Réal received the message, but, exhausted by the day’s labor, fell asleep in his 
room, and did not reach Vincennes till 5 a.mM., March 21. Enghien had died 
before a firing squad at 3 AM. in the prison yard. Savary, apparently thinking 
that he had served his master well, rode to Malmaison to give Napoleon the 
news. Napoleon retired to his private apartment, locked himself in, and refused 
all appeals from his wife to let her enter. 

Bitter denunciation came from royalists and royalty. They were appalled at 
the idea of a commoner killing a Bourbon. The cabinets of Russia and Sweden 
sent protests to the Diet of the Holy Roman Empire at Ratisbon, and proposed 
that the invasion of Baden by the armed forces of France be made the subject of 
an international inquiry. The Diet made no answer, and the Elector of Baden 
refused to offend France. Czar Alexander I instructed his ambassador in Paris to 
demand an explanation of the execution; Talleyrand replied with an argumentum 
ad hominem: “If, when England was planning the assassination of Paul I, the 
authors of the plot had been known to be lurking at a stone’s throw from the 
frontier, would they not have been seized with all possible speed?”92 William 
Pitt was much comforted by the news of the execution; “Bonaparte,” he said, 
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“has now done himself more mischief than we have done him since the last 
declaration of war.”93 

The reaction in France itself was milder than many had expected. 
Chateaubriand resigned a minor appointment in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
but when the head of that ministry, the imperturbable Talleyrand, gave a ball on 
March 24—three days after the death of Enghien—twenty members of the old 
French nobility, and representatives of all the European courts, attended.94 Three 
months after the affair it had apparently disappeared from the public mind. 
Fouché, however, usually a keen observer, remarked of the execution, “C’est 
plus qu’un crime, c’est une faute” (It is more than a crime, it is a blunder).95 

Napoleon may have felt some remorse, but he never admitted it. “These 
people,” he said, “wanted to throw France into confusion, and to destroy the 
Revolution by destroying me; it was my duty both to defend and to avenge the 
Revolution. ... The Duc d’Enghien was a conspirator like any other, and he had 
to be treated as such. ... I had to choose between continuous persecution and one 
decisive blow, and my decision was not doubtful. I have forever silenced both 
royalists and Jacobins.”9° He would let them know that he was “not to be trifled 
with,”9”7 that neither was his “blood ditch-water.”9° He thought, with some 
reason, that he had put the fear of death into the hearts of royalist plotters, who 
could now see that Bourbon blood would not save them. Actually, there were no 
further royalist plots to take Napoleon’s life. 

In the case of the conspirators who had been arrested in Paris he conducted 
himself with more caution and publicity. The trials were to be open, and the 
press was allowed to report them in detail. Though Bourrienne had opposed the 
execution of Enghien, Napoleon asked him to attend the trials and to give him an 
account of the proceedings. Pichegru did not wait to be tried; on April 4 he was 
found dead in his cell, strangled by his own cravat. In other cases the guilt was 
admitted or evident; but of Moreau no more was proved than that he had been 
openly hostile to Napoleon, and had concealed from the authorities his 
knowledge that Pichegru and others were proposing to unseat him by force. On 
June 10, 1804, the court pronounced sentence: nineteen conspirators were 
condemned to death, Moreau to two years’ imprisonment. Cadoudal died 
impenitent on June 28. Of the remaining eighteen Napoleon pardoned twelve, 
including the two Polignacs. Moreau asked if his sentence might be changed to 
exile; Napoleon agreed, though he predicted that Moreau would continue to plot 
against him.99 Moreau took ship to America, stayed there till 1812, returned to 
take service with the Russian Army, fought against Napoleon at Dresden 
(August 29, 1813), died of his wounds (September 2), and was buried in Russia. 


VI. THE ROAD TO EMPIRE: 1804 


Brooding over the conspiracy, Napoleon wondered why he had to do his work 
under constant threat of assassination, while the rulers who were repeatedly 
leagued against France—George III of England, Francis II of Austria and the 
Holy Roman Empire, Frederick William III of Prussia, and Alexander I of 
Russia—could expect to maintain their supremacy till their normal death, and 
could rely on the orderly transference of their sovereignty to their natural or 
designated heirs. It could not be because they had submitted their policies and 
appointments to democratic controls; they had not. Apparently the secret of their 
security lay in their “legitimacy”—the sanction of heritable rule by a public 
opinion formed to habit through generations and centuries. 

Privately—ever less privately—Napoleon dreamed of absolute, consecrated, 
transmissible authority, even of a dynasty that might acquire the seal and aura of 
time. He felt that the tasks he longed to accomplish required the stability and 
continuity of absolute rule. Consider Caesar—how he had brought Roman laws 
and civilization to Gaul, had driven the Germans beyond the Rhine, and had won 
the title of imperator, the commander in chief; well, had not he, Napoleon, done 
these? What might Caesar have accomplished had he been spared assassination? 
Think of how much Augustus achieved in his forty-one years of imperial power, 
freed from the plebeian chaos that Caesar had ended, and supported by a Senate 
wise enough to subordinate palaver to genius. Napoleon, the son of Italy, the 
admirer of the ancient Romans, longed for such untrammeled continuity, and for 
the privilege, enjoyed by the second-century emperors, of choosing and training 
a successor. 

But he also thought, and often spoke, of Charlemagne, who, in a reign of 
forty-six years (768-814), had brought order and prosperity to Gaul, had spread 
the laws of the Franks, as a civilizing force, into Germany and Italy, and had 
won—or commanded—consecration by a Pope; had not he, Napoleon, done all 
these things? Had he not restored in France the religion that was checking the 
pagan riot let loose by the Revolution? Did he not, like Charlemagne, deserve 
the crown for life? 

Augustus and Charlemagne, those great restorers, had no faith in democracy; 
they could not subject their trained and considered judgments, their far-reaching 
plans and policies, to carping criticism and inconclusive debate by the 
corruptible delegates of popular simplicity. Caesar and Augustus had known 
Roman democracy in the vote-buying days of Milo and Clodius; they could not 
have governed at the behest of mindless mobs. Napoleon had seen Parisian 
democracy in 1792; he felt that he could not decide and act at the behest of 


impassioned crowds. It was time to call the Revolution closed, to consolidate its 
basic gains, and end the chaos and anxiety and class war. 

Now, after chastening the royalists with an execution, he was ready to accept 
their basic claim—that France was not prepared, emotionally or mentally, for 
self-government; and that some form of authoritarian rule was indispensable. In 
1804, according to Mme. de Rémusat, “certain persons, somewhat closely 
connected with politics, were beginning to assert that France felt the necessity of 
absolute right in the governing power. Political courtiers, and sincere supporters 
of the Revolution, seeing that the tranquillity of the country depended upon one 
life, were discussing the instability of the Consulate. By degrees the thoughts of 
all were once more turned to monarchy.”!09 Napoleon agreed with them. “The 
French,” he remarked to Mme. de Rémusat, “love monarchy and all its 
trappings.” 101 

So, to begin with, he gave them the trappings. He ordered official costumes 
for the Consuls, the ministers, and the other personnel of the government; velvet 
was made prominent in these garments, partly to encourage its Lyons 
manufacturers. Napoleon gathered to his personal service four generals, eight 
aides-de-camp, four prefects, and two secretaries (Méneval had begged for 
assistance). The consular court took on a complexity of etiquette and protocol 
rivaling that of established royalty. Comte Auguste de Rémusat was put in 
charge of this ritual, while his wife Claire headed the four ladies who attended 
Josephine. Liveried servants and ornate carriages added to the ordained 
complexity of official life. Napoleon observed all these forms in public, but soon 
took refuge in the simplicity of his private ways. However, he smiled consent 
upon court festivities, fancy-dress or masked balls, and formal visits to the 
opera, where his wife might display gowns reminiscent of another extravagant 
queen, lately pitifully dead. Paris indulged him, as he indulged Josephine; after 
all, might not some flourishes and frippery be allowed to this young ruler, who 
was adding the statesmanship of Augustus to the victories of Caesar? It seemed 
so natural that imperator should become empereur. 

Strange to say, many groups in France heard without resentment the rumors 
of an impending crown. Some 1,200,000 Frenchmen had bought, from the state, 
property confiscated from the Church or from émigrés; they saw no security for 
their title deeds except in preventing a return of the Bourbons; and they saw in 
the permanence of Napoleon’s power the best protection against such a calamity. 
The peasants reasoned likewise. The proletariat was divided; it was still fond of 
the Revolution as having been so largely its work, but with a fondness fading as 
it enjoyed the steady employment and good wages that the Consulate had 
brought; and it was not immune to the rising cult of glory, or to the glamour of 


an empire that might surpass in splendor any of those that contended with 
France. The bourgeoisie was suspicious of emperors, but this would-be emperor 
had been faithfully and effectively their man. The lawyers, brought up on Roman 
law, were almost all in favor of transforming France into an imperium that would 
resume the work of Augustus and the philosopher-emperors from Nerva to 
Marcus Aurelius. Even the royalists, if they could not have a pedigreed Bourbon, 
would think it a step forward if monarchy should be restored in France. The 
clergy, though they knew that Napoleon’s piety was political, were grateful for 
the restoration of the Church. Almost all classes, outside of Paris, believed that 
only a stable monarchical government could control the individualistic passions 
and class divisions that rumbled under the crust of civilization. 

But there were negative voices. Paris, which had made the Revolution and 
had suffered for it in body and soul, could not without some audible or secret 
regrets lay it to rest with all its more or less democratic constitutions. The 
surviving Jacobin leaders saw in the contemplated change an end to their role in 
the guidance of France; and perhaps to their lives. The men who had voted for 
the execution of Louis XVI knew that Napoleon despised them as regicides; they 
had to rely on Fouché to protect them, but Fouché could be dismissed again. The 
generals who had hoped to divide and share Napoleon’s power cursed the 
movement that was preparing to clothe in royal purple that “whippersnapper” 
from Corsica.102 The philosophers and the savants of the Institute mourned that 
one of its members was planning to drown democracy in an imperial plebiscite. 

Even in the nearly royal family there was a division of sentiment. Josephine 
was fearfully opposed to any move toward empire. Napoleon, made emperor, 
would even more powerfully itch for an heir, and therefore for a divorce, since 
he could expect none from her; so her whole dazzling world of dresses and 
diamonds could fall in ruins at any moment. Napoleon’s brothers and sisters had 
long since urged him to get divorced; they hated the Creole as a wanton seducer, 
an obstacle to their own dreams of power; now they supported the drive toward 
empire as a step toward displacing Josephine. Brother Joseph formulated the 
argument that 


the conspiracy of Cadoudal and Moreau decided the declaration of an hereditary title. With Napoleon 
as consul for a period, a coup-de-main might overthrow him; as consul for life the blow of a murderer 
would have been required. He assumed hereditary rank as a shield; it would thus no longer suffice to 
kill him; the whole state would have to be overthrown. The truth is that the nature of things tended 
toward the hereditary principle; it was a matter of necessity.103 


Councilors, senators, tribunes, and others in the government moved to 
complaisance with Napoleon’s wishes, and for simple reasons: consent would 


merely lessen their freedom of debate—which was already vestigial; opposition 
might cost them their political lives; early complaisance might earn a rich 
reward. On May 2, 1804, the legislative bodies passed a triple motion: “1. That 
Napoleon Bonaparte ... shall be appointed Emperor of the French Republic; 2. 
That the title of Emperor, and the Imperial power, shall be hereditary in his 
family. ... 3. That care shall be taken to safeguard Equality, Liberty, and the 
rights of the people in their entirety.” On May 18 the Senate proclaimed 
Napoleon emperor. On May 22 the registered voters of France, by ballots 
individually signed, approved this fait accompli by 3,572,329 yeas to 2,569 nays. 
Georges Cadoudal, hearing the news in his prison cell, remarked, “We came 
here to give France a king; we have given her an emperor.” 194 


I. Only the difficulty of communication kept Napoleon from learning that on the same day that Desaix 
concluded his career his former commander, Kléber, was assassinated in Cairo. After another year of 
resistance to Turkish-British-Mameluke attacks, the French won the right to leave their prison (August, 
1801) and return to France. 


CHAPTER VII 


The New Empire 
1804—07 


I. THE CORONATION: DECEMBER 2, 1804 


Navoteon slipped contentedly into imperial ways. Even before the plebiscite, 
he had begun (May, 1804) to sign his letters and documents with only his first 
name; soon, except in formal documents, he reduced this to a simple N; and in 
time that proud initial appeared on monuments, buildings, garments, carriages ... 
He began to speak of the French people no longer as “citizens” but as “my 
subjects.”! He expected more deference from his courtiers, readier assent from 
his ministers; however, he bore in grim silence Talleyrand’s aristocratic ways, 
and accepted with some relish Fouché’s irreverent wit. Appreciating the help 
Fouché had given in ferreting out conspirators, he restored him (July 11, 1804) 
to his former post as minister of police. When Napoleon thought to subdue 
Fouché’s independence of thought and speech by reminding him of his having 
voted for the death of Louis XVI, Fouché replied, “Quite true. It was the first 
service I had the occasion to perform for Your Majesty.” 

One thing was still lacking to this majesty: it had not been recognized and 
sanctified, as with other crowns, by the highest representative of the nation’s 
religious faith. There was something, after all, in that medieval theory of divine 
right: to a people predominantly Catholic the anointment of its ruler by a pope 
who claimed to be the viceregent of God signified that this ruler had in effect 
been chosen by God, and therefore spoke with an almost divine authority. What 
idea could be more helpful in facilitating rule? And would not such anointment 
put Napoleon on a level with all European sovereigns, however rooted in the 
past? So he set his diplomats the task of persuading Pius VII that an 
unprecedented trip to Paris to crown the Son of the Revolution and the 
Enlightenment would symbolize the triumph of the Catholic Church over the 
Revolution and the Enlightenment. And would it not be useful to His Holiness to 
have, as a new defensor fidei, the most brilliant warrior in Europe? Some 
Austrian cardinals opposed the notion as a veritable sacrilege, but some canny 


Italians thought it would be quite a victory, not only for religion but also for 
Italy; “we should be placing an Italian family on the throne of France to govern 
those barbarians; we should be avenging ourselves on the Gauls.”3 The Pope was 
probably more practical: he would consent in the hope of bringing a repentant 
nation back to papal obedience, and regaining several papal territories that had 
been taken by the armies of France. 

Napoleon made as careful preparations for this mutual triumph as for a major 
war. The coronation rituals of the Old Regime were studied, adapted, and 
amplified. Processions were planned as by a choreographer, and each movement 
was timed. New dresses were designed for the ladies of the court; the best 
milliners gathered around Josephine, and Napoleon bade her wear the jewels of 
the Treasury as well as her own; despite the protests of his mother, brothers, and 
sisters, he was resolved to crown her as well as himself. Jacques-Louis David, 
who was to commemorate the event in the greatest painting of the age, rehearsed 
her and her attendants in every move and pose. Poets were paid to celebrate the 
event. The Opéra was instructed to prepare ballets that might stir a papal breast. 
Arrangements were made to protect the major streets with troops, and to line the 
nave of Notre-Dame with the Consular Guard in a veritable marriage of Caesar 
and Christ. Princes and dignitaries from other states were invited, and came. 
Multitudes arrived from the city, the suburbs, the provinces, and abroad, and 
bargained for places of vantage in the cathedral or on the routes. Shopkeepers 
hoped to reap fortunes, and did. Jobs and spectacles kept the people contented as 
perhaps never since the panem et circenses of Imperial Rome. 

The affable Pius VII made his way leisurely, November 2—25, through cities 
and ceremonies in Italy and France, and was met by Napoleon at Fontainebleau. 
From that moment till the coronation the Emperor gave the Pope every courtesy 
except deference; the Emperor was not to be awed into admitting any superior 
power. The people of Paris—the most skeptical on earth at that time—welcomed 
the Pontiff as a spectacle; an escort of soldiers and priests led him to the 
Tuileries, where he was guided to a special apartment in the Pavillon de Flore. 
Josephine welcomed him, and seized the occasion to tell him that she had not 
been united with Napoleon in a religious marriage; Pius promised to remedy that 
defect before the coronation. On the night of November 29-30 he remarried 
them, and Josephine felt that a blessed obstacle had been raised against a 
divorce.4 

Early on a cold December 2 a dozen processions left from different points to 
converge on Notre-Dame: deputations from the cities of France, from the Army 
and Navy, the legislative assemblies, the judiciary, and the administrative corps, 
the Legion of Honor, the Institute, the chambers of commerce ... They found the 


cathedral nearly filled with invited civilians, but soldiers made way for them to 
their appointed places. At 9 AM., from the Pavillon de Flore, the papal 
procession set forth: Pius VII and his servitors, the cardinals and the grand 
officers of the Curia, in gaily decorated coaches drawn by horses chosen for their 
spirit and beauty, all led by a bishop on a mule and bearing aloft the papal 
crucifix. At the cathedral they descended and walked in formal array up the 
steps, into the nave, and through lanes of stiff soldiers to their assigned stations 
—the Pope to his throne at the altar’s left. Meanwhile, from another point of the 
Tuileries, the imperial cavalcade proceeded: first, Marshal Murat, governor of 
Paris, and his staff; then some specially distinguished regiments of the Army; 
then, in six-horse carriages, the leading officers of the government; then a 
carriage for the Bonaparte brothers and sisters; then a royal coach marked with a 
blazoned N, drawn by eight horses, and bearing the Emperor in purple velvet 
embroidered with gems and gold, and the Empress, at the peak of her precarious 
splendor, robed in silk and sparkling with jewelry, “her face so well made up 
that,” though forty-one, “she looked like four-and-twenty.”° Then eight more 
carriages, bearing the ladies and officers of the court. It took an hour for all these 
carriages to reach the cathedral. There Napoleon and Josephine changed to 
coronation robes, and took their places at the right of the altar; he on a throne, 
she on a smaller throne five steps below him. 

The Pope ascended the altar; Napoleon, then Josephine, mounted to kneel 
before him; each of the two was anointed and blessed. Emperor and Empress 
stepped down to where General Kellermann stood with a crown on a tray. 
Napoleon took the crown and placed it on his head. Then, as Josephine knelt in 
piety and modesty before him, he—*with a kind of noticeable tenderness”®>— 
placed a crown of diamonds upon her jeweled hair. All this was no surprise to 
the Pope, for it had been so arranged in advance.'The patient Pontiff then kissed 
Napoleon on the cheek, and pronounced the official formula, “Vivat Imperator 
in aeternum” The Pope sang Mass. His assistants brought a book of the Gospels 
to him, and Napoleon, placing his hand on the book, recited the oath that still 
affirmed him to be the Son of the Revolution: 


I swear to maintain the territory of the Republic in its integrity; to respect and enforce the laws of 
the Concordat and the Freedom of Worship; to respect and enforce Equality before the Law, political 
and civil liberty, and the irreversibility of the sales of national property; to lay on no duty, to impose 
no tax, except according to law; to maintain the institution of the Legion of Honor; and to govern only 
in accordance with the interests, the happiness, and the glory of the French people.® 


By three o’clock the ceremony was complete. Through an acclaiming crowd, 
under falling snow, the various groups proceeded back to their points of origin. 


The genial Pontiff, fascinated by the glamour of Paris and the hope of fruitful 
negotiations, remained in or near the capital for four months, frequently 
appearing on a balcony to bless a kneeling crowd. He found Napoleon politely 
immovable, and bore patiently the secular entertainments offered him by his 
host. On April 15, 1805, he left for Rome. Napoleon resumed his imperial 
projects and ways, confident that now, being as holy as any ruler, he could face 
unbendingly the powers that would soon unite to destroy him. 


Il. THE THIRD COALITION: 1805 


By the end of 1804 all the European governments except England, Sweden, 
and Russia had recognized Napoleon as “emperor of the French,” and some 
kings had addressed him as “brother.” On January 2, 1805, he again proposed 
peace to George III, and now addressed him as 


SIR AND BROTHER: 

Having been called by Providence, and by the voice of the Senate, the people, and the army, to the 
throne of France, my first feeling is a desire for peace. 

France and England are wasting their prosperity. They may contend for centuries, but are their 
Governments rightfully fulfilling their most sacred duty, and does not their conscience reproach them 
with so much blood shed in vain, for no definite end? I am not ashamed to take the initiative. I have, I 
think, sufficiently proved ... that I do not fear the chances of war. ... Peace is my heartfelt wish, but 
war has never been adverse to my renown. I implore Your Majesty not to deprive yourself of the 
happiness of bestowing peace on the world. ... Never was there a better occasion ... for imposing 
silence on passion, and for listening to the voice of humanity and reason. If this opportunity be lost, 
what term can be assigned to a war which all my endeavors might fail to terminate? ... 

What do you hope to attain by war? The coalition of some Continental Powers? ... To snatch her 
colonies from France? Colonies are objects of but secondary importance to France; and does not Your 
Majesty already possess more than you can keep? ... 

The world is large enough for our two nations to live in it, and the power of reason is sufficient to 
enable us to overcome all difficulties if on both sides there is the will to do so. In any case I have 
fulfilled a duty which I hold to be righteous, and which is dear to my heart. I trust Your Majesty will 
believe in the sincerity of the sentiments I have expressed, and in my earnest desire to give you proof 
of them. 


NAPOLEON!0 


We do not know what private assurances of pacifist intent may have 
accompanied this proposal; in any case it did not swerve England from basing 
her security upon a balance of Continental Powers, and preserving this by 
encouraging the weak against the strong. George III, not yet a “brother,” did not 
answer Napoleon, but on January 14, 1805, his Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Mulgrave, sent Talleyrand a letter that frankly stated England’s terms for peace: 


His Majesty has no dearer wish than to embrace the first opportunity of once more procuring for his 
subjects the advantages of a peace which shall be founded on bases not incompatible with the 
permanent security and the essential interests of his States. His Majesty is convinced that this end can 
only be attained by an arrangement which will provide alike for the future security and tranquillity of 
Europe, and prevent a renewal of the dangers and misfortunes which have beset the Continent. 

His Majesty, therefore, feels it to be impossible to reply more decisively to the question which has 
been put to him, until he has had time to communicate with those Continental Powers with whom he is 
allied, and particularly with the Emperor of Russia, who has given the strongest proofs of his wisdom 
and good feeling, and of the deep interest which he takes in the security and independence of 
Europe. !1 


William Pitt the Younger was currently prime minister of England (May, 
1804—-January, 1806). He represented, as the new financial bastion of Britain, 
the commercial interests that were almost the only British gainers from the war. 
They had borne substantial losses from French control of the mouths and course 
of the Rhine; but they were profiting from British control of the seas. This not 
only stifled most French maritime competition, it enabled Britain to seize French 
and Dutch colonies at will, and French vessels wherever found. On October 5, 
1804, English ships seized several Spanish galleons bound for Spain with silver 
that would have enabled her to pay much of her debt to France. In December, 
1804, England declared war upon Spain, and Spain placed her fleet at the 
disposal of France. With this exception, Britain, with superior diplomats and 
judicious subsidies, slowly won to her side Continental Powers richer in men 
than in gold. 

Alexander I could not make up his mind whether he was a liberal reformer 
and benevolent despot or a martial conqueror called by destiny to dominate 
Europe. However, he was clear on several points: he wanted to round out his 
western boundaries by absorbing Wallachia and Moldavia, which belonged to 
Turkey; consequently he aspired, like the absorbing Catherine, to overcome 
Turkey, bestride the Bosporus and the Dardanelles, and, in due time, control the 
Mediterranean; already he held the Ionian Isles. But Napoleon had once captured 
those islands, and now longed for them; he still hungered for Egypt, and thirsted 
for the Mediterranean; he had talked of swallowing Turkey and half of the 
Orient. Here was a rival gourmand; one or the other must yield. For these and 
other reasons Alexander had no wish to see England make peace with France. In 
January, 1805, he signed an alliance with Sweden, which was already allied with 
England. On July 11 he completed with England a treaty which stipulated that 
Britain would pay Russia an annual subsidy of £ 1,250,000 for every 100,000 
men contributed to the campaigns against France. !2 

Frederick William III of Prussia parleyed with Napoleon for a year in the 
hope of adding to his realm the province of Hanover, which the French had 
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taken in 1803. Napoleon offered it on condition of an alliance which would 
pledge Prussia to support France in maintaining the new status; Frederick did not 
relish the thought of angry British warships along his coast. On May 24, 1804, 
he signed an alliance with Russia for united action against any French advance 
east of the Weser. 

Austria too hesitated. If she joined the new coalition she would bear the first 
brunt of French attack. But Austria, even more closely than England, had felt the 
successive pushes of Napoleon’s expanding power: the presidency of the Italian 
Republic, January, 1802; the French annexation of Piedmont, September, 1802; 
the Swiss submission to a French protectorate, February, 1803; the assumption 
of the imperial title, May, 1804. And the pushes continued: on May 26, 1805, 
Napoleon received at Milan the Iron Crown of Lombardy; and on June 6 he 
accepted the request of the Doge of Genoa that the Ligurian Republic be 
incorporated into France. When, asked the Austrians, would this new 
Charlemagne stop? Could he not—unless most of Europe should unite to stop 
him—easily absorb first the Papal States and then the kingdom of Naples? What 
then would keep him from appropriating Venice and all of that luscious Venezia 
which was contributing so indispensably to Austrian revenues? Such was the 
mood of Austria when Britain offered her fresh subsidies, and Russia promised 
her 100,000 hardy troops in case France should attack. On June 17, 1805, 
Austria allied herself with England, Russia, Sweden, and Prussia, and the Third 
Coalition was complete. 


Ill. AUSTERLITZ: DECEMBER 2, 1805 


Against this quintuple alliance France had the hesitant support of Hesse, 
Nassau, Baden, Bavaria, and Wiirttemberg, and the cooperation of the Dutch and 
Spanish fleets. From all quarters of his realm Napoleon drew money and 
conscripts, and organized three armies: (1) the Army of the Rhine, under 
Davout, Murat, Soult, and Ney, to challenge the main Austrian force under 
General Mack; (2) the Army of Italy, under Masséna, to meet the westward 
thrust of an Austrian army under the Archduke Karl Ludwig; and (3) the Grande 
Armée of Napoleon, presently gathered about Boulogne, but capable of being 
suddenly turned upon Austria. His hope was that a quick capture of Vienna 
would compel Austria to sign a separate peace, immobilizing her Continental 
allies, and leaving England unaided and besieged. 

The young Emperor had come to hate England as the bane of his life and the 
chief obstacle to his dreams; he called her “perfide Albion” and denounced 


British gold as the main source of France’s woes. Night and day, amid a hundred 
other projects, he planned the building of a navy that would end Britannia’s 
lordship of the seas. He poured funds and workers into naval arsenals like 
Toulon and Brest, and he tested a dozen captains to find an admiral who could 
lead the growing French Navy to victory. He thought he had found such a man in 
Louis de La Touche-Tréville, and strove to inspire him with the vision of a 
Britain invaded and overcome. “If we can be masters of the Channel for six 
hours we shall be masters of the world.”!3 But La Touche-Tréville died in 1804, 
and Napoleon made the mistake of giving command of the French Navy to 
Pierre de Villeneuve. 

Villeneuve had bungled his share in the Egyptian fiasco, and had given signs 
of both insubordination and timidity. He had no faith in the possibility of 
capturing control of the Channel for six hours, and he lingered in Paris until 
Napoleon ordered him to his post at Toulon. His instructions were subtle and 
complex: to lead his fleet out to sea, let Nelson pursue him with the main British 
flotilla, draw him on across the Atlantic to the West Indies, elude him among 
those islands, and return as swiftly as possible to the English Channel, where 
French, Dutch, and Spanish squadrons would join him in engaging the British 
vessels there long enough to let the French army, in its thousand boats, cross to 
England before Nelson could come back from the Caribbean. Villeneuve 
accomplished the first part of his task well: he lured Nelson to America, escaped 
him, and hurried back to Europe. But on reaching Spain he judged his ships and 
men to be in no condition to overcome the British guardians of the Channel; 
instead he sought the protection of a friendly harbor at Cadiz. Napoleon, 
frustrated in his plan, sent orders to Villeneuve to seek out Nelson’s fleet and 
risk everything in a desperate challenge to British control of the seas. 

Then, in a flurry of decision, the Emperor turned away from the Channel, and 
wheeled a hundred thousand men around to march south and east to the Rhine 
and beyond. All France followed in anxious hope the course of this Grande 
Armée, now so named by Napoleon, and every town on its itinerary bade it 
Godspeed on its enterprise. In nearly every church the clergy called upon the 
youth of the nation to obey the call to the colors; they proved from Scripture that 
Napoleon was now under the direct guidance and protection of God;!4 so soon 
had the Concordat come to fruit. Napoleon cooperated by arranging that twenty 
thousand carriages should be provided along the route to hurry and relieve the 
soldiers on their passage through France.!5 He himself rode to Strasbourg with 
Josephine, who was now all anxiety and devotion; her fortunes too hung on 
every throw of the dice. He promised that within a few weeks he would be 


master of Vienna.!6 At Strasbourg he left her in the care of Rémusat, and hurried 
on to the front. 

His strategy, as usual, was to divide and conquer: to keep the Austrian armies 
from uniting; to destroy or immobilize the armed forces of Austria before the 
Russian horde whose aid they were expecting could arrive; and then to 
overwhelm the Russians in a victory that would compel his Continental enemies 
to at least a temporary peace. Despite gloomy days and dark nights of rain, mud, 
and snow, the Army of the Rhine carried out its share of the campaign with a 
thoroughness and dispatch that may serve as an illustration of how much 
Napoleon owed to his marshals. After a week of maneuvers General Mack’s 
50,000 men found themselves, at Ulm, hemmed in on three sides by the artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry of Davout, Soult, Murat, and Ney, and denied retreat by the 
width of the Danube behind them. Starved for food, and short of ammunition, 
the besieged Austrians threatened mutiny unless they were allowed to surrender. 
Mack did so at last (October 17, 1805); 30,000 of his troops were taken prisoner 
and sent to France. It was one of the least costly and most thorough and effective 
victories in the history of war. Emperor Francis II, and some Austrian survivors 
from Ulm, fled north to join the oncoming Russians, while Napoleon entered 
Vienna (November 12) without resistance and without display. 

His triumph was soon soured by news that Villeneuve, pursuant to 
instructions, had gone out to meet Nelson in what proved for both of them a duel 
to the death. Nelson won at Trafalgar (October 21, 1805), but was mortally 
wounded; Villeneuve lost, and killed himself. Napoleon somberly put aside all 
hope of contesting British control of the seas; no course to victory seemed open 
but to win so many battles on land that the Continental Powers would be forced 
to follow France in closing their markets to British goods until the merchants of 
England should compel their government to sue for peace. 

Leaving General Mortier and fifteen thousand men to hold Vienna, he set out 
on November 17 to join his troops and prepare them to meet two Russian armies 
marching south, one under the resolute Kutuzov, the other under Czar Alexander 
himself. The Russian Bear met the French Eagle at Austerlitz, a village in 
Moravia, on December 2, 1805. Before the battle Napoleon issued a 
proclamation to his legions: 


SOLDIERS: 

The Russian army appears before you to avenge the Austrian army of Ulm. ... The positions which 
we occupy are formidable; while they are marching to turn my right, they will present their flank to 
me.... 

I shall myself direct your battalions. I shall keep out of the fire if, with your usual bravery, you 
throw disorder and confusion into the enemy’s ranks. But if the victory should be for a moment 


uncertain, you will see your emperor the foremost to expose himself to danger. For victory must not 
hang doubtful on this day most particularly, when the honor of the French infantry, which so deeply 
concerns the honor of the whole nation, is at stake.... It behooves us to conquer these hirelings of 
England, who are animated with such bitter hatred of our nation..... 

This victory will put an end to the campaign, and we shall then be able to turn to our winter 
quarters, where we shall be joined by the new armies which are forming in France; and then the peace 
which I shall make will be worthy of my people, of you, and of myself.17 


His first tactic was to capture a hill that would allow his artillery to rake the 
Russian infantry moving to flank his right. That hill was held by some of 
Kutuzov’s bravest men; they gave way, reformed, fought again, and were finally 
overcome by Napoleon’s reserves. Soon the French artillery was decimating the 
Russians as they marched on the plain below; their center broke in terror and 
flight, dividing their army into disorganized halves faced at the one end by the 
infantry of Davout and Soult, at the other by the battalions of Lannes, Murat, and 
Bernadotte; and into the shattered center Napoleon sent his reserves to complete 
the rout. The 87,000 Russians and Austrians surrendered 20,000 prisoners and 
nearly all their artillery, and left 15,000 dead. Alexander and Francis fled with 
the remnants into Hungary, while their frightened ally, Frederick William II, 
humbly sued for peace. 

In that holocaust the 73,000 French and their allies lost 8,000 dead or 
wounded. The exhausted survivors, long hardened to the sight of death, cheered 
their leader with wild enthusiasm. In a bulletin of December 3 he answered them 
with a promise that he would soon keep: “When all that is necessary for securing 
the happiness and prosperity of our country has been accomplished, I will lead 
you back to France. There you will be the object of my most tender solicitude. 
My people will welcome you with joy, and you will only have to say ‘I was at 
the battle of Austerlitz’ for people to exclaim, ‘Behold a hero.’ “18 


IV. THE MAPMAKER: 1806-07 


When William Pitt received the news of Austerlitz, he was nearing death. 
Seeing a map of Europe on a wall, he asked that it be removed. “Roll up that 
map,” he said; “it will not be wanted these ten years.”!9 Napoleon agreed, and 
remade the map. 

He began by remaking Prussia and Austria. Talleyrand, whom he summoned 
to Vienna to phrase the imperial will in diplomatic language, advised him to give 
Austria moderate terms on condition of signing with France an alliance that 
might end the connection of English subsidies with Austrian policies, and might 
give France some support, even if only geographical, in conflict with Prussia and 


Russia. Napoleon, suspecting the fragility of alliances, thought rather to weaken 
Austria beyond possibility of challenging France again, and to win Prussia from 
Russia by an easy peace. Meanwhile he allowed Alexander to lead his surviving 
Russians back to Russia unpursued. 

By a treaty signed in Maria Theresa’s cabinet in the Austrian royal palace of 
Schénbrunn (December 5, 1805), Napoleon required Prussia to disband its 
Army, cede the margravate of Ansbach to Bavaria, and the principality of 
Neuchatel to France, and to accept a binding alliance with its conqueror. 
Frederick William III expected to get in return the province of Hanover, which 
Napoleon was glad to promise him as a deterrent to any pro-English sentiment in 
Prussia. 

The Treaty of Pressburg with Austria (completed in Napoleon’s absence, 
December 26, 1805) was merciless. She had begun hostilities by invading 
Bavaria; she was now required to give up to Bavaria, Baden, and Wiirttemberg 
all her lands in the Tirol, Vorarlberg, and south Germany. So enlarged, Bavaria 
and Wiirttemberg became kingdoms, and Baden became a grand duchy allied 
with France. To recompense France for her outlay of men, money, and matériel 
in the war, Austria transferred to a French protectorate all her possessions in 
Italy, including Venice and its hinterlands; and she agreed to pay France an 
indemnity of forty million francs—part of which, Napoleon was happy to learn, 
had recently arrived from England.29 In addition he ordered his art connoisseurs 
to send to Paris some choice pictures and statues from Austrian palaces and 
galleries. All this tribute of land and money and art the victor, in his Roman way, 
considered to be rightful spoils of war. Finally he ordered that a triumphal 
column be erected in the Place Vendome in Paris, and be coated with metal 
taken from enemy cannon captured at Austerlitz. 

Talleyrand signed these treaties, but, disappointed by the rejection of his 
advice, he began to use his influence—not always this side of treason—against 
the further extension of Napoleon’s power. He later excused himself as having 
served France by his disservices to his employer, but he made both of them pay. 

On December 15, 1805, Napoleon left Vienna to join Josephine in Munich. 
There they assisted at the marriage of Eugéne (who had been made viceroy of 
Italy) to the Princess Augusta, eldest daughter of Bavaria’s King. Before the 
wedding Napoleon formally adopted Eugéne as his son, and promised him the 
crown of Italy as his inheritance. It was a marriage of political convenience, to 
cement the alliance of Bavaria with France; but Augusta learned to love her 
husband, and helped to save him after his adoptive father’s fall. 

Emperor and Empress went on to Paris, where he was met with such official 
celebrations and public acclaim that Mme. de Rémusat wondered “if it be 


possible that a human head should not be turned by such excess of praise.”2! 
Facts helped to sober him. He found that during his absence mismanagement had 
brought the Treasury near to bankruptcy; the Austrian indemnity came to its 
rescue. He still had to contend with attempts upon his life, for on February 20, 
1806, he received word from Charles James Fox, then prime minister of 
England, that he should be on his guard, since a would-be assassin had offered to 
kill Napoleon for a reasonable sum.22 Fox had had the man kept under detention, 
but there were probably other such patriots for a price. As England was then at 
war with France, the Prime Minister’s act lived up to both the Christian and the 
chivalric code. Amid homicide individual and collective, France, on January 1, 
1806, returned to the Christian Gregorian calendar. 

On May 2, after four months of administrative recuperation, the Emperor read 
to the Corps Législatif his “Report on the Condition of the Empire in 1806.” It 
recounted briefly the victories of the Army, and the acquisition of allies and 
terrain; it described the flourishing condition of French agriculture and industry; 
it announced the Industrial Exhibition—something new in French history—that 
was to open at the Louvre in the fall; it noted the building or repair of harbors, 
canals, bridges, and 33,500 miles of roads—several of these across the Alps; it 
told of great structures in progress—the Temple de la Victoire (now La 
Madeleine), the Bourse or Stock Exchange, which lifted money into art, and the 
Arc de Triomphe de |’Etoile that was beginning to crown the Champs-Elysées; 
and it ended with the assurance which France was beginning to seek: “It is not 
conquests that the Emperor has in mind; he has exhausted the sphere of military 
glory. ... To perfect the administration, and make it a source of lasting happiness 
and ever-increasing prosperity for his people, ... such is the glory at which he 
aims.”23 

The mapmaking continued. On July 12, 1806, the incredible Emperor 
accepted, as a gift, another empire, composed of the kingdoms of Bavaria, 
Saxony, Wiirttemberg, and Westphalia, the grand duchies of Baden, Berg, 
Frankfurt, Hesse-Darmstadt, and Wiirzburg, the duchies of Anhalt, Arenberg, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Nassau, Oldenburg, Saxe-Coburg, Saxe-Gotha, Saxe- 
Weimar, and half a dozen petty principalities. The initiative in this remarkable 
marriage of friend and foe had been taken (according to Méneval)24 by the 
“Prince Primate” Karl Theodor von Dalberg, formerly archbishop of Mainz. 
Under his lead the heads of the various states asked Napoleon to take them under 
his protection, pledged him contingents (totaling 63,000 men) for his armies, 
announced their separation from the Holy Roman Empire (which Charlemagne 
had established in a.p. 800), and formed the Confederation of the Rhine. 
Probably this new orientation of Teutonic regions was eased by the spread, 


among them, of the French language and literature. The intellectual community 
was almost international. Prussia naturally protested against the immense 
strengthening of France, but Austria, helpless in defeat, accepted the change. 
Since the withdrawal of sixteen princes and their states reduced the Holy Roman 
Empire to an inconsiderable fraction of its original extent, Francis II (August 6, 
1806) renounced his title and prerogatives as head of the once spacious structure 
that Voltaire had called “not holy, not Roman, and not an empire,” and 
henceforth he contented himself with the title of Francis I, Emperor of Austria. 

Now the French Empire, and soon the Code Napoléon, extended in effect 
from the Atlantic to the Elbe. It included France, Belgium, Holland, the border 
states west of the Rhine, Geneva, and nearly all of Italy north of the Papal States. 
The man who had envied Charlemagne had apparently repeated Charlemagne’s 
achievement of “giving laws to the West”—i.e., Western Europe. But from the 
Atlantic to the Elbe thoughtful souls wondered: How long can this brotherhood 
of Gaul and Teuton last? 


V. JENA, EYLAU, FRIEDLAND: 1806—07 


On August 15, 1806, France celebrated St. Napoleon’s Day and Napoleon’s 
thirty-seventh birthday. The country, wrote Mme. de Rémusat (usually critical), 
“was in a state of profound tranquillity. Day by day the Emperor met with less 
opposition. A firm, equable, and strict administration—which was just inasmuch 
as it was equal for all—regulated both the exercises of authority and the mode of 
supporting it. Conscription was rigorously enforced, but as yet the murmurs of 
the people were faint; the French had not then exhausted the sentiment of 
glory.”25 Best of all, Prime Minister Fox for England, and Count Peter Oubril for 
Russia, had opened negotiations for peace. 

Prussia, however, was reeling toward war. Her shotgun union with France 
had proved costly: England and Sweden had declared war upon her; the British 
Navy had blockaded her ports and seized her ships on the seas; her economy was 
suffering; her people wondered why their King had made so damaging an 
alliance. Her elder statesmen, contemplating the splendor of an army still stiff 
with proud memories of Frederick the Great, and counting the manpower that 
Czar Alexander was preparing for another round with France, told the hesitant 
Frederick William III that a lasting alliance with Russia was Prussia’s only 
alternative to being swallowed in Napoleon’s gaping appetite. Queen Louise, 
beautiful and passionate, doted upon the handsome and courtly Alexander, called 
Napoleon a “monster,” and scorned her husband’s fear of that “scum from 


hell”;26 the regiment that bore her name wildly cheered her as, shapely in her 
colonel’s uniform, she rode before them on the parade ground. Prince Louis 
Ferdinand, the King’s cousin, itched for war as a path of glory to a throne. 

On June 30, 1806, Frederick William sent Alexander an assurance that 
Prussia’s treaty with France would never interfere with the treaty it had made 
with Russia in 1800. In July he was shocked to learn that Napoleon had received 
under his protectorate a Confederation of the Rhine which included several 
regions formerly held by Prussia and supposedly still within her sphere of 
influence. Furthermore the Prussian ambassador to France notified his master 
that Bonaparte was secretly proposing the return of Hanover to England as part 
of the price of peace; Hanover had been promised to Prussia; the King felt 
betrayed. On August 9 he ordered the mobilization of the Prussian Army. On 
August 26 Napoleon aroused Prussia still further by ordering—or allowing—the 
execution of Palm, a Nuremberg bookseller, for issuing a brochure urging 
resistance to France. On September 6, in a letter to the Czar, Frederick William 
pledged himself to join in an attack upon “the disturber of the universe.”2” On 
September 13 the gallant Fox died; this, Napoleon would later say, “was one of 
the fatalities of my career. If he had lived, peace would have been made.”28 The 
British ministry returned to a policy of a struggle to the death, and Alexander 
repudiated the tentative agreement that Oubril had signed with France. On 
September 19 Prussia sent to France an ultimatum that unless all French troops 
were within a fortnight removed to west of the Rhine, Prussia would declare 
war. Godoy, the wily minister then ruling Spain, offered its friendship to Prussia, 
and called the Spaniards to arms. Napoleon never forgot that move, and resolved 
that when opportunity offered he would set up a friendlier government in Spain. 
Reluctantly he left Paris and rode off with Josephine and Talleyrand to Mainz to 
face again the chances of war. 

He must have lost his taste for battle, for when he had to part from Josephine 
at Mainz he suffered a nervous collapse. Possibly he had come to realize that no 
matter how often he risked his throne and life in war, no victory would ever win 
him an acceptable peace. Mme. de Rémusat described the scene as reported to 
her by her husband: 


The Emperor sent my husband to summon the Empress; he returned with her in a few moments. 
She was weeping. Agitated by her tears, the Emperor held her for a long time in his arms, and seemed 
almost unable to bid her farewell. He was strongly moved, and M. de Talleyrand was also much 
affected. The Emperor, still holding his wife to his heart, approached M. de Talleyrand with 
outstretched hand; then, throwing his arms around both at once, he said to M. de Rémusat, “It is very 
hard to leave the two persons one loves best.” As he uttered these words he was overcome by a sort of 
nervous emotion, which increased to such a degree that he wept uncontrollably; and almost 
immediately an attack of convulsions ensued, which brought on vomiting. He was placed in a chair, 


and drank some orange-flower water, but continued to weep for fully a quarter of an hour. At length he 
mastered himself, and rising suddenly, shook M. de Talleyrand’s hand, gave a last embrace to his wife, 
and said to M. de Rémusat: “Are the carriages ready? Call the suite, and let us go.”29 


He had to hurry, for his strategy depended upon bringing his best forces 
against the Prussians before the Russians could reach the front. The Prussians 
were not yet united: in the fore were 50,000 men under Prince Friedrich Ludwig 
of Hohenlohe; farther back were 60,000 men under Frederick William and that 
same gentlemanly Duke of Brunswick who, fifteen years before, had vowed to 
destroy Paris; add some 30,000 Hanoverians, who had come without ecstasy to 
the aid of their new King; in all, 140,000 men. Napoleon had 130,000 soldiers, 
hastily assembled but skilled in maneuvers, strangers to defeat, and confidently 
led by Lannes, Davout, Augereau, Soult, Murat, and Ney. Lannes and Augereau 
caught one Prussian division at Saalfeld, a plain between the Saale and the Ilm, 
tributaries of the Elbe; the Prussians, unused to the quick maneuvers of the 
French, were routed, and there Prince Louis Ferdinand was killed (October 10, 
1806). 

The French rushed on, 56,000 of them, and came upon Hohenlohe’s army 
near Jena, home of the famous university where Schiller had recently taught, and 
where Hegel, a year later, was to puzzle the world with a new philosophy. 
Napoleon deployed his forces in a complex web that enabled the divisions of 
Lannes and Soult to charge the enemy’s center and left flank while Augereau’s 
division attacked the right, and Murat’s cavalry rode furiously into the 
disordered Prussians, who abandoned all formation and fled from the field. In 
their flight they ran into the broken battalions of the Duke of Brunswick, which 
had been routed at Auerstedt by a French army brilliantly led by Davout; there 
the Duke of Brunswick was mortally wounded. On that day, October 14, 1806, 
the Prussians lost 27,000 dead or wounded, 18,000 prisoners, and nearly all their 
artillery. Napoleon, that evening, sent a hurried report to Josephine: “We have 
met the Prussian army and it no longer exists. I am well, and press you to my 
heart.”°9 In the following days Ney, Soult, and Murat, pursuing the fugitives, 
captured 20,000 more men. Davout and Augereau drove straight on to Berlin; it 
quickly surrendered; and on October 27 Napoleon entered the Prussian capital. 

One of his first acts was to levy from Prussia and her allies a contribution of 
160 million francs to pay the expenses of the French army.2! In addition Berlin 
was required to supply the occupying forces with food, clothing, and medicines. 
Art scouts were ordered to dispatch to Paris the best pictures and statues in 
Berlin and Potsdam; Napoleon himself, in a tour of Potsdam, appropriated the 
sword of Frederick the Great. 


From Berlin, November 21, 1806, he issued an historic decree: henceforth no 
vessel coming from Great Britain or her colonies should be allowed to enter any 
port in the French Empire, which now included the Hanseatic towns; no goods 
from Great Britain or her possessions were to be allowed entry into any territory 
governed by, or allied with, France; no Briton was to enter those lands. Finding 
all his military victories of no avail in persuading England to peace, and 
knowing that she would apply her blockade to any regions controlled by France, 
as she had (in May, 1806) extended it to all the coast from Brest to the Elbe,°2 
Napoleon sought to turn that weapon around: Britain was to be shut out from the 
Continent, as the British fleet had shut out France and her allies from all 
maritime trade. Perhaps in this way, he hoped, the merchants and manufacturers 
of Britain might be moved to peace. 

There were many weak points in the plan. Continental manufacturers, freed 
from British competition, would raise the prices of their products, and 
consumers would mourn the absence of British products to which they had 
become accustomed. There would be much smuggling and bribery. (Already 
Bourrienne, whom Napoleon had made minister at Hamburg, was amassing a 
fortune by selling exemptions from the blockade; Napoleon had to dismiss him 
again.) Russia was still allied with England, and British goods could cross the 
Russian frontiers into Prussia and Austria. British goods were daily pouring into 
the port of Danzig, which was still held by Prussian troops. 

Though the Prussian Army had been shattered, and Napoleon was dictator in 
Berlin, his military situation was more immediately worrisome than his 
economic affairs. Most of Poland was held by Russia and Prussia, and Polish 
patriots were sending appeals to Napoleon to come and free their once proud 
country from these humiliating yokes; however, a well-equipped army of eighty 
thousand Russians, stationed west of the Vistula under Count Levin Bennigsen, 
was preparing to challenge any French intrusion into Polish affairs. The French 
army, slowly recovering from Jena, was not eager to offer such a challenge; 
unused to the damp Baltic cold, it looked with tremors at the approaching winter, 
and longed for home. Meanwhile a deputation came from Paris to Berlin, 
ostensibly to congratulate Napoleon on his brilliant victories, but really to beg 
him to make peace and return to a France that had begun to see in every 
Napoleonic victory the necessity for many more, each risking all. He told the 
delegates that he could not stop now; that the Russian challenge had to be met, 
and that the blockade of England would fail unless Russia were coaxed or forced 
to join in the plan. He bade his army advance into Prussian Poland; it met with 
no immediate resistance, and on December 19, 1806, Napoleon entered Warsaw 
unhindered and acclaimed. 
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All classes, from nobles still longing for the /iberum veto to the peasants still 
suffering the disabilities of serfdom, united in seeing him as the miracle-worker 
who would annul the three partitions of their country by Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, and would make Poland again a sovereign state. He returned plaudits 
with lauds, praised their nation, their heroes, and their women (who spoke 
French as readily as their own seductively sibilant tongue), and took one of 
these, Countess Marie Laczynska Walewska, to his bed and heart. His appeals to 
her, before and after, were as humble and passionate as his early letters to his 
Josephine. Walewska refused him (we are told) until a group of Polish nobles, 
“in a document signed with all the first names in Poland,” called upon her to 
sacrifice herself in the hope that Napoleon would thereby be moved to restore 
the integrity and independence of their thrice-partitioned country. It reminded 
her that Esther had given herself to Ahasuerus not out of love for him, but to 
save her people. “If but we could say the same, to your glory and our good 
fortune!”53 When Josephine begged to be allowed to come up from Mainz, 
Napoleon used the bad roads of Poland as reason for bidding his wife, “Go back 
to Paris;... be bright and gay; perhaps I shall be there soon.”34 

Hibermnating with Walewska, he hoped that the Russians would await the 
spring before troubling him. But when he sent a force under Marshal Francois- 
Joseph Lefebvre to capture Danzig, Bennigsen led nearly all his 80,000 men 
across the Vistula in a massive attack upon Lefebvre’s columns as they neared 
Thorn. Couriers rushed back to notify Napoleon; he hurried north, and with 
65,000 men, on February 8, 1807, he fought at Eylau (south of Kénigsberg) one 
of the costliest battles in his wars. The Russian artillery proved superior to the 
French; Augereau, old, wounded, and dazed, asked to be relieved of his 
command, alleging that he could no longer think clearly; Murat’s cavalry broke 
the enemy’s lines, but these reformed, and stood their ground till evening. Then 
Bennigsen ordered a retreat, leaving 30,000 men killed or disabled on the field; 
however, he reported to the Czar that he had won a glorious victory. The Czar 
celebrated it with a Te Deum Mass at St. Petersburg.35 

The French had won, but they had lost 10,000 wounded or dead, and the 
survivors wondered how they could resist another assault from those tough and 
innumerable Slavs. Napoleon too now had unwonted moods of gloom; that 
diseased stomach which was to kill him was already humbling him with pain. He 
never forgot the devoted care that Marie Walewska gave him through that trying 
winter in the army camp at Finkenstein. Nevertheless he labored daily, ordering 
food, clothing, and medicine for his troops, supervising military practice, 
summoning conscripts from his weary people and his reluctant allies, and issuing 
decrees for the government of France. In the meantime Czar Alexander I and 


King Frederick William III met at Bartenstein on April 26, 1807, and signed an 
agreement for dividing non-French Europe between them after the next battle, in 
which they expected the French army to be destroyed. 

When that mutilated army had been reinforced, and cheered by the sprouting 
spring, Napoleon sent another detachment to take Danzig; it was done. 
Bennigsen, who had also rebuilt his battalions, received orders from Alexander 
to march to K6nigsberg, where he would be fortified by a Prussian garrison 
24,000 strong. Bennigsen proceeded, but on the way he allowed his 46,000 men 
to rest at Friedland. There, at three o’clock in the morning of June 14, 1807 
(anniversary of Marengo), they were awakened by an artillery barrage from 
12,000 Frenchmen led by the reckless but undefeated Lannes. The Russians soon 
returned his fire, and his venture might have ended in disaster had not 
reinforcements come. Napoleon rushed up with his entire force, and hemmed in 
the Russians on every side except the River Alle, which denied them retreat. By 
5 P.M. the French prevailed; the Russians took to boats or the water in desperate 
flight; 25,000 of them were left on the field. The French had lost 8,000, but they 
had won a decisive victory over the only Russian army then available to meet 
invasion. Russians and Prussians fled to Tilsit, losing so many hundreds to their 
French pursuers that their generals, Alexander permitting, asked for a truce. 
Napoleon granted it; then, leaving General Savary to hold and govern 
Konigsberg, he himself proceeded to Tilsit to make peace with a broken King 
and a chastened Czar. 


VI. TILSIT: JUNE 25-JULY 9, 1807 


At Tilsit, some sixty miles southeast of K6nigsberg, the rival armies 
peacefully faced each other on opposite sides of the River Niemen, and “a 
friendly understanding grew up between them”;26 the rival Emperors, however, 
at Alexander’s suggestion, met cautiously in a tent on a raft moored in the 
middle of the stream. Each ruler was rowed to the raft; Napoleon reached it first 
(as every French soldier had expected), and had time to walk through the tent 
and welcome Alexander on the other side. They embraced, and the opposed 
armies joined in a lusty cheer; “it was a beautiful sight,” said eye-witness 
Meneval. 

Each ruler had reasons for being amiable: Napoleon’s army was in no 
condition (in number or equipment, or in the security of its rear, or in the support 
it might expect from a France crying out for peace) to invade an unknown land 
almost limitless in space and men; and Alexander—disgusted with the weakness 


of his allies and his troops, fearful of insurrection in his Polish or Lithuanian 
provinces, and hotly embroiled with Turkey and his troops—was glad to get a 
breathing spell before undertaking to defeat a man who (excepting Acre) had 
never yet been overcome. Besides, this Frenchman who had been playing chess 
with the map of Europe was not the “monster” and “barbarian” described by the 
Czarina and the Konigin, but an engagingly courteous fellow whose hospitality 
was unobtrusive but complete. After that first meeting, Alexander readily agreed 
that their further conferences should be held in Tilsit town, in commodious 
quarters arranged by Napoleon and near his own. Often they dined at his table, 
sometimes with Prussia’s King, later with its Queen. For a time the Czar made 
himself a pupil, asking the Corsican to instruct him in the art of government, and 
agreeing with him that Louis XVIII (then living in Courland) lacked all the 
qualities needed in a sovereign, and “was the most insignificant nullity in 
Europe.”97 

Each of the Emperors thought the other charming and deceivable. After 
apparently amiable negotiations, they signed not only a treaty but an alliance. 
Russia was to keep her present possessions intact, but she would end her 
cooperation with England, and would join France in maintaining peace on the 
Continent. By a secret agreement Russia was to be free to take Finland from 
Sweden (which had been hostile to France since 1792), and France was to be 
free to conquer Portugal, which had become an outpost of England in the war. 
Alexander pledged himself to mediate a satisfactory peace between England and 
France, and, if this failed, to join France in opposing England with blockade and 
war. This pledge delighted Napoleon, for he valued the cooperation of Russia in 
the blockade far above any acquisition of terrain. 

Unprepared to sacrifice these agreements, and to undertake a war a outrance 
with Russia, Prussia, and Austria, Napoleon put aside as impracticable the idea 
of restoring Poland to her pre-partition boundaries, and contented himself with 
establishing, out of Prussia’s part of Poland, a grand duchy of Warsaw under a 
French protectorate. For this new state of two million persons he drew up (July 
22, 1807) a constitution which abolished serfdom, made all citizens equal before 
the law, required public trials before juries, and prescribed the Napoleonic Code 
as the basis of legislation and justice. The liberum veto, the feudal dues, and the 
fainéant diet were abolished; the legislative power was to be vested in a senate 
of notables and a house of a hundred deputies; the executive, for the time being, 
was to be the King of Saxony, who was descended from former rulers of Poland. 
It was an enlightened constitution in terms of its place and time. 

Generous to the Czar, Napoleon was merciless to the Prussian King who had 
broken his alliance with France to join her enemies. Frederick William III was 


required to surrender all Prussian territory west of the Elbe; most of this was 
reconstituted as the grand duchy of Berg and the kingdom of Westphalia. Nearly 
all of Prussian Poland went to the grand duchy of Warsaw, except that Danzig 
was made a free city under a French garrison. The surviving half of Prussia was 
to close its doors to British trade, was to join in war upon England if called upon, 
and was to be occupied by French forces until a heavy indemnity had been fully 
paid. Frederick William, who had not wanted the war, was emotionally stunned 
by these terms. Queen Louise, who had almost begotten the war, rushed up from 
Berlin (July 6), and appealed to Napoleon, with arguments, perfumes, smiles, 
and tears to soften his demands. He cooled her eloquence by offering her a chair 
(from which it is hard to be eloquent), and explained that someone had to pay for 
the war; and why not the government which, to wage it, had broken its treaty—at 
her behest? He sent her away with polite refusals, and on the next day ordered 
Talleyrand to conclude the treaties as previously formulated. The Queen went 
back to Berlin brokenhearted, and died within three years, at the age of thirty- 
four. 

On July 9 the Emperors parted, each feeling that he had made a good bargain: 
Alexander had Russia, security on the west, and a free hand in Finland and 
Turkey; Napoleon had Berg, Westphalia, and a precarious truce. Years later he 
defined a “congress of the Powers” as “deceit agreed upon between diplomats; it 
is the pen of Machiavelli combined with the sword of Mahomet.”38 The next day 
he left for Paris, where he was received with hosannas of public gratitude not so 
much for his victories as for bringing peace. His report to the Corps Législatif on 
the state of the nation in 1807 was one of his proudest: Austria chastened, 
Prussia punished, Russia brought from enmity to alliance, new lands added to 
the Empire, 123,000 captives—and all expenses paid for by the defeated 
aggressors, without any rise of taxes in France.°9 

He announced, among many promotions, the elevation of Talleyrand to 
prince of Benevento. This brought the esurient abbé an added income of 120,000 
francs, but it required his resignation as minister of foreign affairs, since protocol 
held that a ministry was beneath the dignity of a prince. In this way a difficult 
situation was eased, for Napoleon had come to distrust his brilliant but stealthy 
diplomat, and yet hesitated to antagonize him by a dismissal; indeed, he 
continued to use him in several major negotiations. After instructing his 
successor, Jean-Baptiste de Champagny, in the ways and wiles of his new office, 
Talleyrand was free to enjoy life at the luxurious chateau that he had bought at 
Valengay, partly with Napoleon’s money. 

On August 15 the court celebrated Napoleon’s triumph with a fete recalling 
the splendor of the Grand Monarque: a concert, a ballet, an opera, and a 


reception attended by kings and ministers in formal costumes, and by women 
bearing fortunes in gowns and gems. Four days later he signalized his 
augmented royalty by abolishing the Tribunate, where a minority had for years 
dared to oppose his views and decrees. He softened the blow by appointing 
several harmless tribunes to administrative posts, and by merging most of the 
others with the Corps Législatif, which now acquired the right to discuss 
measures as well as to vote. The surviving and returned émigrés, in the 
reanimated palaces of the Faubourg St.-Germain, applauded Napoleon as almost 
worthy of noble birth. “Why isn’t he legitimate?” they asked one another; then 
France would be perfect. Rarely again would he be so popular, powerful, and 
content. 


I. Napoleon to Las Cases at St. Helena, August 15, 1816: “The Pope, sometime before my coronation, ... 
consented not to place the crown on my head himself. He [also] dispensed with the ceremony of the public 
Communion. ... ‘Napoleon,’ he observed [to the bishops who wanted Pius to insist on this], ‘is not, 
perhaps, a believer; the time will no doubt come in which his faith will be restored.’ “7 


CHAPTER IX 
The Mortal Realm 
1807-11 


1. THE BONAPARTES 


Napoteon had increased his burdens by multiplying his possessions, for the 
many regions that he had added to his empire differed in “race,” language, 
religion, customs, and character; they could not be expected to give 
unquestioning obedience to a foreign rule that sent their taxes to Paris and their 
sons to wars. Whom could he choose to govern these principalities wisely and 
faithfully while he attended to unmanageable France? He could trust a few of his 
generals to administer some minor regions; so he made Berthier prince of 
Neuchatel, and Murat grand duke of Berg and Cleves; but most of his generals 
were commanding spirits untrained in the devious subtleties of government; and 
several of them, like the ambitious Bernadotte, were jealous of his supremacy, 
and would not be content without a throne. 

So he turned to his own brothers as offering a blood bond of loyalty, and as 
having some measure of that native force which had shared in winning the 
consulate and the empire. He probably exaggerated their abilities and 
potentialities, for he had a strong sense of family, and did his best to meet their 
rising expectations of a share in his fortune and power. He would reward them 
well, but would expect their cooperation with his policies—especially in the 
enforcement of that Continental Blockade through which he hoped to move 
England to peace. Perhaps, too, their collaboration might be a step toward the 
union of all Europe under one law and head (both of them his own), and so 
promote a general prosperity and an end to dynastic or nationalistic wars. 


He began with his older brother, Joseph, who had served him reasonably well 
in negotiations with Austria and England. Cornwallis, after dealing with Joseph 
at Amiens, described him as “a well-meaning, although not a very able man, ... 
sensible, modest, gentlemanlike, ... fair and open, ... whose near connection 
with the First Consul might perhaps be in some degree a check on the spirit of 


chicanery and intrigue which the Minister of the Interior [Talleyrand] so 
eminently possesses.”! Joseph loved money as Napoleon loved power; as early 
as 1798 he had been able to buy, at Morte-fontaine, near Paris, a sumptuous 
estate where he entertained friends, authors, artists, and visiting dignitaries with 
seignorial munificence. He itched to have his brother name him heir apparent to 
the imperial power, and he was not effusively satisfied when (March 30, 1806) 
Napoleon made him king of Naples—i.e., of southern Italy. The dethroned 
Bourbon, Ferdinand IV, clung to Sicily with the help of the British fleet, and his 
Queen Maria Carolina led an insurrection to restore him to his mainland throne. 
Napoleon sent forty thousand men, under Masséna and Régnier, to suppress the 
revolt at whatever cost; they did so, with a ferocity that left bitter memories for 
generations. Joseph tried to win the loyalty of his subjects by a mild and genial 
government, but Napoleon warned him that “a ruler, to establish himself, must 
make himself rather feared than loved.” The final judgment was favorable: 


Joseph rendered me no assistance, but he is a very good man. ... He loves me very sincerely, and I 
doubt not that he would do everything in the world to serve me. But his qualities are only suited to 
private life. He is of a gentle and kind disposition, possesses talent and information, and is altogether a 
very amiable man. In the discharge of the high duties which I confided to him he did the best he could. 
His intentions were good; and therefore the principal fault rests with me, who raised him above his 
proper sphere.2 


Brother Lucien, born in 1775, had in him all the volatile elements that in 
Napoleon were controlled by a dominant ambition. In one sense Napoleon owed 
him the Consulate, for it was the refusal of Lucien, as president of the Five 
Hundred, to put to the vote the demand for outlawing the usurper, and his appeal 
to the soldiery to disperse the Council, that saved the day for Napoleon. Later he 
was a bit premature in proposing royal power for his brother, who removed him 
from the scene by sending him as ambassador to Spain. There he used all 
available means of swelling his private purse; soon, for a time, he was richer 
than Napoleon.? Returning to Paris, he refused the political marriage that 
Napoleon recommended to him, married his own choice, and went to live in 
Italy. He came back to Paris to stand by his brother through all the dangers of the 
Hundred Days. He was made for poetry and wrote a long epic on Charlemagne. 


Brother Louis too had a mind and temper of his own—combined with a 
degree of ability and conviction that made him restless under his brother’s 
dictation. Napoleon paid for his education, and took him to Egypt as an aide-de- 
camp. There Louis used a soldier’s privilege to contract gonorrhea and then 
proved too impatient to let himself be completely cured.4 In 1802, at Josephine’s 


urging, Napoleon induced the reluctant Louis to marry the reluctant Hortense de 
Beauharnais. Louis was a boorish husband, Hortense an unhappy and unfaithful 
wife,° somewhat spoiled by the affection she received from her adoptive father. 
When she gave birth (December 15, 1802) to a boy, Napoléon-Charles, gossip 
named the First Consul as the father; and this unjust suspicion followed both 
Napoleon and Hortense to the end of their days. Napoleon gave some warrant for 
it by proposing to adopt the child, and by fondly calling him “our Dauphin,” or 
heir apparent to the throne;® but the boy died at the age of five. Hortense went 
temporarily insane. In 1804 she gave birth to a second son, Napoléon-Louis, and 
in 1808 to Charles-Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte, who became Napoleon III. 

On June 5, 1806, the Emperor made his difficult brother king of Holland. 
Louis fell in love with the Dutch people more readily than with his wife. He 
knew how much of Holland’s prosperity depended upon its trade with England 
and her colonies; and when the Dutch found ways of violating the Continental 
Blockade against British goods, Louis refused to prosecute them. Napoleon 
insisted, Louis persisted. French troops marched into Holland; Louis abdicated 
(July 1, 1810); Napoleon annexed Holland to France, bringing it under his direct 
rule. Louis retired to Graz, became an author in prose and verse, and died at 
Livorno in 1846.1 

Hortense separated from Louis in 1810, and received from Napoleon an 
endowment of two million francs per year for the care of her sons. To these she 
added another in 1811 as the result of a liaison with Comte Charles de Flahaut; 
however, Mme. de Rémusat tells us, Hortense was of an “angelic disposition, ... 
so true, so purehearted, so perfectly ignorant of evil.”® After Napoleon’s first 
abdication she joined her mother at Malmaison, where she received marked 
attention from Czar Alexander. She dined with Louis XVIII, to the dismay of 
Bonapartists. When Napoleon returned from Elba she acted as hostess for him. 
When he abdicated again she secretly gave him a diamond necklace for which 
she had paid 800,000 francs; it was found under his pillow when he died at St. 
Helena, and was restored by General de Montholon to Hortense, who was 
thereby saved from poverty. She died in 1837, and was buried beside the 
remains of her mother in Rueil.? There were many lives in each life in those 
crucial days. 


Jéro6me Bonaparte, youngest of the brothers, divided his lives and wives 
between two hemispheres. Born in 1784, called at sixteen to serve in the 
Consular Guard, he fought a duel, was wounded, was banished to the Navy, 
sowed wild oats, and paid for them by borrowing from Bourrienne, who billed 


Napoleon for the unredeemed loans. When Jérdme, at Brest, asked for 17,000 
francs, Napoleon wrote to him: 


I have received your letter, Sir Ensign; and I am waiting to hear that you are studying, on board 
your corvette, a profession which you ought to consider your road to glory. Die young, and I shall have 
some consolatory reflections; but if you live to sixty without having served your country, and without 
leaving behind you any honorable memories, you had better not have lived at all.10 


Jérome left the Navy in the West Indies, traveled to Baltimore, and there in 
1803, age nineteen, he married Elizabeth Patterson, daughter of a local 
merchant. When he brought her to Europe a French court refused to recognize 
the marriage, on the ground that both husband and wife were minors, and 
Napoleon denied the wife entry into France. She went to England, and there 
gave birth to a son, Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte. She returned to America, 
received an allowance from Napoleon, and became the grandmother of Charles 
Joseph Bonaparte, who served as Secretary of the United States Navy under 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

JérOme was given a command in the French Army, and distinguished himself 
in the campaigns of 1806-07, capturing several Prussian fortresses. Napoleon 
rewarded him by making him king of Westphalia—a composite of areas taken 
from Prussia, Hanover, and Hesse-Cassel. To give him a scent of royalty he 
secured for him in marriage Princess Catherine, daughter of the King of 
Wiirttemberg. On November 15, 1807, Napoleon sent to Jérdme a letter in the 
best spirit of a still constitutional ruler: 


I enclose a constitution for your kingdom. It embodies the conditions on which I renounce all my 
rights of conquest, and all the claims I have acquired over your state. You must faithfully observe it. ... 
Don’t listen to those who say that your subjects are so accustomed to slavery that they will feel no 
gratitude for the benefits you give them. There is more intelligence in the kingdom of Westphalia than 
they would have you believe; and your throne will never be firmly established except upon the trust 
and affection of the common people. What German opinion impatiently demands is that men without 
hereditary rank, but of marked ability, shall have an equal claim upon your favor and employment, and 
that every trace of serfdom, or of a feudal hierarchy between the sovereign and the lowest class of your 
subjects, shall be done away with. The benefits of the Code Napoléon, public trial, and the introduction 
of juries, will be the leading features of your government. ... For the extension and consolidation of 
your reign I count more upon the effects of these measures than upon the most resounding victories. I 
want your subjects to enjoy a degree of liberty, equality, and prosperity hitherto unknown to the 
German people. ... Such a method of government will be a stronger barrier between you and Prussia 
than the Elbe, the fortresses, and the protection of France.11 


Jérdme was still too young, at twenty-three, to appreciate this advice. Lacking 
the self-control and sober judgment needed in government, he indulged himself 
in every pomp and luxury, treated his ministers as underlings, and adopted a 


foreign policy of his own, irking a brother who had to think in terms of a 
continent. When Napoleon lost the pivotal battle of Leipzig (1813) Jérome could 
not keep his “subjects” loyal to the imperial cause; his kingdom collapsed, and 
Jérdme fled to France. He supported his brother bravely at Waterloo, and then 
fled to his father-in-law’s protection in Wiirttemberg. He lived long enough to 
become a president of the Senate under his nephew Napoleon III, and had the 
luck to die (1860) at the peak of another mortal realm. 


Eugéne de Beauharnais was a better pupil. He was a lovable lad of fifteen 
when his mother married Napoleon; he at first resented the brusque young 
general as an intruder, but soon warmed to Napoleon’s growing affection and 
solicitude. He was flattered to be taken to Italy and Egypt as aide-decamp to the 
whirlwind conqueror; his sympathies were divided between husband and wife 
when he learned of his mother’s infidelity; his tears restored their union, and 
thereafter the bond of loyalty between stepfather and stepson was never to be 
broken. On June 7, 1805, Napoleon made Eugéne viceroy of Italy; but, seeing 
what a responsibility he was placing upon a youth of twenty-four, he left him a 
ream of advice. 


By entrusting you with the government of Our Kingdom of Italy, we have given you proof of the 
respect your conduct has inspired in us. But you are still at an age when one does not realize the 
perversity of men’s hearts; I cannot therefore too strongly recommend to you prudence and 
circumspection. Our Italian subjects are more deceitful by nature than the citizens of France. The only 
way in which you can keep their respect and serve their happiness is by letting no one have your 
complete confidence, and by never telling anyone what you really think of the ministers and high 
officials of your court. Dissimulation, which comes naturally at a maturer age, has to be emphasized 
and calculated at yours.... 

In any position but that of Viceroy of Italy you may boast of being a Frenchman; but here you must 
forget it, and count yourself a failure unless the Italians believe that you love them. They know that 
there is no love without respect. Learn their language; frequent their society; single them out for 
special attention at public functions.... 

The less you talk, the better; you aren’t well educated enough, and you haven’t enough knowledge, 
to take part in formal debates. Learn to listen, arid remember that silence is often as effective as a 
display of knowledge. Don’t imitate me in every respect; you need more reserve. Don’t preside often 
over the State Council; you have too little experience to do so successfully. ... Anyhow, never make a 
speech there; ... they would see at once that you aren’t competent to discuss business. So long as a 
prince holds his tongue his power is incalculable; he should never talk unless he knows he is the ablest 
man in the room. ... 

One last word: punish dishonesty ruthlessly. ...12 


Eugene fulfilled the Emperor’s expectations. With the help of his ministers he 
reorganized finances, improved the civil service, built roads, introduced the 
Code Napoléon, and led the Italian Army with his usual courage and a growing 
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skill. The pleased Emperor visited him in 1807, and took the occasion, by the 
“Milan Decree,” to respond, with stringent regulations, to a British Order in 
Council requiring neutral vessels to touch at an English port before proceeding 
to the Continent. Eugéne did his best to carry out the irritating Continental 
Blockade. He remained loyal to Napoleon through all wars and abdications, and 
died (1824) only three years after the death of his adoptive father. Stendhal’s 
Chartreuse de Parme repeatedly testifies to Italy’s loving memory of his 
enlightened rule.13 


Having more lands than brothers, Napoleon endowed his sisters too with 
terrain. Elisa (Maria Anna), with her complaisant husband Felice Bacciocchi, 
was given the principalities of Piombino and Lucca; these she governed so well 
—financing public works, patronizing literature and art, encouraging Paganini— 
that in 1809 Napoleon made her grand duchess of Tuscany, where she continued 
her dictatorial beneficence. 

Pauline Bonaparte, whom Napoleon considered the most beautiful woman of 
her time, found it unbearable to confine her charms to one bed. At seventeen 
(1797) she married General Charles Leclerc; four years later—probably to 
distance her frivolity—Napoleon bade her accompany her husband to St.- 
Domingue in the campaign against Toussaint L’Ouverture; Leclerc died there of 
yellow fever; Pauline returned to Europe with his corpse, and with her fabled 
beauty weakened by disease. In 1803 she married Prince Camillo Borghese, but 
she soon slipped into adultery, and Camillo sought solace with a mistress. 
Napoleon asked his and her uncle, Cardinal Fesch, to reprove her. “Tell her, 
from me, that she is no longer as pretty as she was, and that in a few years’ time 
she will be much less so, whereas she can be good and be respected all her 
life.”!4 Unchastened, Pauline separated from the Prince, and opened her lavish 
home to the gayest society. Napoleon made her duchess of Guastalla (in the 
province of Reggio Emilia in Italy), but she preferred to hold court in Paris. 
Charmed by her looks and ways and good nature, he tolerated her transgressions 
until, in a mirror, he saw her mocking his new Empress, Marie Louise. He 
banished her to Italy; soon she ruled a salon in Rome. Later on (as we shall see) 
she came to his aid in his misfortunes. In 1825 she was reunited with her 
husband, and died in his arms. “After all,” he had said, “she was the kindest 
creature in the world.” 15 

Caroline was almost as beautiful, and, in the final days, much more 
damaging. We are told that her skin was like pink satin; “her arms, hands, and 
feet were perfect, like those of all the Bonapartes.” At seventeen (1799) she 
married Joachim Murat, who had already made his mark in the Italian and 


Egyptian campaigns. For these services, and his vital performance at Marengo, 
he was made grand duke of Berg and Cleves. While he was busy in his capital, 
Diisseldorf, Caroline remained in Paris, and allowed such intimacies to General 
Junot that Napoleon sent him to Bordeaux. Murat returned to Paris to reclaim his 
wife, but battle was his passion and danger was his hobby. In his frequent 
absences at the front Caroline took over the administration of their duchy, and 
managed so well that Murat was not missed except for his gorgeous costumes. 

Above all this lusty band of brothers and sisters sat their mother, Letizia, 
firm, undeluded, and indestructible. She shared with fierce pride and grim grief 
their triumphs and disasters. In 1806 Napoleon made her, then fifty-six, the 
empress dowager, with an allowance of 500,000 francs per year. He provided 
her with a handsome home in Paris and many servitors, but she lived with her 
wonted frugality, saying that she was saving against a crash in his fortunes.16 
She was addressed as Madame Mere, but had and sought no political influence. 
She accompanied her son to Elba, and on his return; she watched with anxiety 
and prayer the drama of the Hundred Days. In 1818 she appealed to the Powers 
to release him from St. Helena as a man now too ill to be dangerous to them; she 
received no reply. She bore with her customary stoicism the death of Napoleon, 
Elisa, and Pauline, and of several grandchildren. She died in 1836, aged eighty- 
six. Voila une femme! 


The family plan did not work, partly because it was not founded on the needs 
of the peoples ruled, and partly because every one of the rulers (except Eugéne) 
was an individualist, with his own ideas and desires—Napoleon most so. He 
thought of his own power first, and laid down laws excellent as compared with a 
feudalism that had become functionless; but he hedged and diluted them by 
financial and military exactions. Though he was destroying feudalism, he was 
establishing another of his own—thinking of his brothers and sisters as holding 
fiefs of his giving, and therefore requiring them to be obedient vassals, to raise 
conscripts for his needs in time of war, and taxes in time of peace. He defended 
his conception of the situation by explaining that nearly all the territories so 
governed had been conquered in wars forced upon him by the Powers; therefore 
they were subject to the “laws” of war, and they were lucky to get the up-to-date 
laws of France and the paternal rule of an enlightened despot. As to his family, 
he summed up the matter sadly in St. Helena: 


It is very certain that I was poorly seconded by my family. ... Much has been said of the strength of 
my character, but I was reprehensibly weak for my family, and they were well aware of it. After the 
first storm of [my] resistance was over, their perseverance and stubbornness always carried the day, 
and they did with me what they liked. I made great mistakes in this. If each one of them had given a 


common impulse to the masses I had entrusted to their rule, we could have marched together to the 
Poles; everything would have fallen before us; we should have changed the face of the globe. I did not 
have the good fortune of Genghis Khan, with his four sons, who knew no other rivalry than that of 
serving him faithfully. If I made a brother of mine a king, he at once thought himself king “by the 
grace of God,” so contagious had this phrase become. He was no longer a lieutenant in whom I could 
repose confidence; he was one enemy more to beware of. His efforts did not tend to second mine, but 
to make himself independent. ... They actually came to regard me as an obstacle. ... Poor things! 
When I succumbed, their dethronement was not exacted or even mentioned by the enemy [it was 
automatic]; and not one of them is capable now of exciting a popular movement. Sheltered by my 
labor, they enjoyed the sweets of royalty; I alone bore the burden. 1!7 


Having conquered more principalities than he had princes and princesses of 
his blood, Napoleon conferred strategic minor dependencies upon his generals or 
other servitors. So Marshal Berthier received the province of Neuchatel; 
Cambacérés became prince of Parma; Lebrun, duke of Piacenza. From other 
regions of Italy a dozen minor duchies were cut; Fouché became duke of 
Otranto, Savary of Rovigo. Ultimately, Napoleon hoped he would join the 
disjecta membra of Italy into one state, and make this a unit in a European 
Federation under the leadership of France and his dynasty. If only all those units, 
so proud of their differences and so jealous of their place, could sink these 
sustaining delusions in some sense of the whole—and in some readiness to let a 
distant and alien power write their laws and regulate their trade! 


II. THE PENINSULAR WAR: 1 (OCTOBER 18, 1807-AUGUST 21, 1808) 


By 1807 almost all of mainland Europe was obeying the Berlin Decree. 
Austria joined the Continental Blockade in October 18, 1807; Papacy protested 
but signed on December 12. Turkey was reluctant, but she might be brought to 
obedience by the continued cooperation of Russia and France. Portugal was 
allied with England, but she was bordered on the west by a Spain historically 
bound to France by her Bourbon dynasty, pledged to the blockade, and (it 
seemed) militarily at the mercy of Napoleon. Perhaps, the Emperor mused, 
something could be done—if only by marching through Spain—to bring 
Portugal to obedience despite British warships controlling her ports and British 
agents controlling her trade. 

On July 19, 1807, Napoleon informed the Portuguese government that it must 
close its ports to British goods. It refused. On October 18 a French army of 
twenty thousand men, mostly unseasoned conscripts, under Andoche Junot, 
crossed the Bidassoa into Spain. It was welcomed by the people and the state, for 
the people were hoping that Napoleon would free their King from a treacherous 


minister, and that minister was hoping that Napoleon would reward _ his 
cooperation by letting him share in the dismemberment of Portugal. 

The brilliant epoch of the Spanish Enlightenment had ended with the death of 
Charles III (1788). His now sixty-year-old son, Charles IV, though rich in good 
intentions, was poor in vitality and intellect; in Goya’s famous picture Charles 
IV and His Family the King is visibly fonder of eating than of thinking, and 
Queen Maria Luisa is obviously the man. But she was also a woman; and, not 
satisfied with her obedient husband, she opened her arms to Manuel de Godoy, 
whom she raised from officer of the Royal Guard to be chief minister. The 
Spanish people, sexually the most moral in Europe, were scandalized by this 
liaison, but Godoy, unchastened, dreamed of conquering Portugal and of carving 
out for himself, if not a kingdom, at least a duchy of his own. He angled for 
Napoleon’s aid, and tried to forget that in 1806 he had offered his active 
friendship to a Prussia planning war against France. Napoleon encouraged 
Godoy’s hopes, and signed at Fontainebleau (October 27, 1807) an agreement 
for “the conquest and occupation of Portugal.” The northwest, with Oporto, was 
to be an appanage of the Spanish Queen; the provinces of Algarve and Alentejo, 
in the south, were to be Godoy’s; the central residue, with Lisbon, was to be 
under French control until further notice. Article XIII of the treaty added: “It is 
understood that the high contracting parties shall divide equally between 
themselves the islands, colonies, and other maritime possessions of Portugal.” 18 
Secret clauses stipulated that 8,000 Spanish infantry and 3,000 Spanish cavalry 
were to join Junot’s army as it marched through Spain. 

Unable to resist this combined force, the Portuguese royal family took ship to 
Brazil. On November 30, Junot entered Lisbon, and the conquest of Portugal 
seemed complete. To pay for his operations he imposed upon his new subjects 
an indemnity of 100 million francs. Partly to go to Junot’s help in case of a 
British expedition to Portugal, and probably with larger aims, Napoleon sent 
three additional armies into Spain, put them under the united command of Murat, 
and bade him occupy some strategic points near Madrid. 

Discord in the Spanish government played into Napoleon’s hands. The 
twenty-three-year-old Infante, or heir apparent, Ferdinand, fearing that Godoy 
would bar his way to the throne, lent himself to a plot to overthrow the favorite. 
Godoy discovered the scheme, had Ferdinand and his chief supporters arrested 
(October 27), and proposed to have them tried for treason. Two months later, 
having learned that the approaching Murat might seek to release the prisoners, 
Godoy freed them, and prepared to escape to America with the King and the 
Queen. Thereupon the city populace rose in revolt (March 17, 1808), captured 
Godoy, and threw him into a dungeon. The bewildered King resigned in favor of 


his son. On orders from Napoleon, Murat led French troops into Madrid (March 
23), liberated Godoy, and refused to recognize Ferdinand as king. Charles 
rescinded his abdication, and confusion reigned. Talleyrand urged Napoleon to 
take the throne of Spain.19 

Napoleon seized—perhaps had created—this opportunity. He invited both 
Charles IV and Ferdinand VII to meet him at Bayonne (some twenty miles north 
of the Spanish-French frontier), with a view to restoring order and stability to the 
government. The Emperor arrived on April 14, Ferdinand on April 20. Napoleon 
entertained the youth and his adviser, Canon Juan Escoiquiz, for dinner, and 
judged the youth too immature, emotionally and intellectually, to hold popular 
passions in leash and keep Spain in helpful league with France. He revealed this 
conclusion to Escdiquiz, who reluctantly conveyed it to Ferdinand. The Infante 
protested that he held the crown by his father’s abdication. He sent couriers to 
Madrid to tell his supporters that he was helpless before the power of Napoleon. 
These couriers were intercepted, and their dispatches were brought to the 
Emperor; nevertheless the news of Ferdinand’s situation reached the capital. 
Popular suspicion that Napoleon intended to end the Bourbon dynasty in Spain 
was heightened when news spread that Charles IV, the Queen, and Godoy had 
reached Bayonne on April 30, and that Murat, now ruling Madrid, had received 
orders to send the King’s brother, younger son, and daughter to Bayonne. On 
May 2, 1808—a date long celebrated in Spanish history as the Dos de Mayo—an 
angry crowd gathered before the royal palace, tried to prevent the princes and 
princess from leaving, and stoned the French soldiers who were guarding the 
royal coach; some of these soldiers, we are told, were torn to pieces. Murat bade 
his troops fire upon the mob till it dispersed. It was so done, in a scene 
powerfully commemorated by Goya. The insurrection subsided in Madrid, and 
spread through Spain. 

When the report of this outbreak reached Napoleon at Bayonne (May 5), he 
summoned both Charles and Ferdinand to his presence, and, in one of his 
calculated rages, condemned them for allowing Spain, by their incompetence, to 
fall into a disorder that made it dangerously unreliable as an ally of France. 
Father and mother heaped reproaches and abuse upon their son, accusing him of 
having contemplated parricide. Napoleon gave the frightened youth till eleven 
o’clock that evening to abdicate; if he refused, he would be turned over to his 
parents for imprisonment and trial for treason. Ferdinand yielded, and restored 
the crown to his father. Charles, longing for security and peace rather than for 
power, offered the scepter to Napoleon, who offered it to his brother Louis, who 
refused it, then to JérOme, who felt not quite up to so dangerous a post, and 
finally to Joseph, who was in effect commanded to accept it. Charles, Maria 


Luisa, and Godoy were sent to live in guarded ease at Marseilles. Ferdinand and 
his brother were soothed with ample revenue, and Talleyrand was commissioned 
to house them comfortably and securely in his chateau at Valencay. Then, 
feeling that he had made a good bargain, Napoleon rode leisurely back to Paris, 
acclaimed at every step as the invincible master of Europe. 

Murat, who had hoped to be king of Spain, went resentfully to replace Joseph 
as king of Naples. Joseph, after a stop at Bayonne, entered Madrid on June 10, 
1808. He had become habituated to Naples, and soon missed, in stern and pious 
Spain, the joy of life that in Italy moderated the general flammability of the 
south Italian soul. He brought to Spain a semiliberal constitution hastily 
contrived by Napoleon, offering much of the Code Napoléon, but (as Charles IV 
had insisted) accepting Catholicism as the only legal religion in Spain. Joseph 
tried hard to be a popular ruler, and many Spanish liberals supported him; but 
the nobility held aloof, the clergy condemned him as a secret freethinker, and the 
populace was shocked to find that Napoleon had replaced their Church-blessed 
dynasty with a man who knew hardly a word of Spanish, and utterly lacked the 
charisma of time. 

Slowly, then rapidly, the resentment grew from scowls to imprecations to 
revolt. Peasant bands arose in a hundred localities; armed themselves with the 
old weapons and sharp knives that had made every home an arsenal and every 
cloak a snare; and took as target any Frenchman who strayed from his barracks 
or squad. Against French carbines the Spanish clergy raised the cross; they 
denounced Joseph as “a Lutheran, a Freemason, a heretic,” and summoned their 
flocks to insurrection “in the name of God, His Immaculate Mother, and Saint 
Joseph.”29 Popular enthusiasm boiled over, leading to such amputations, 
castrations, crucifixions, beheadings, hangings, and impalings as Goya pictured 
in Los Desastres de la Guerra. Spanish armies re-formed and joined the 
uprising; their united battalions overcame scattered and undermanned French 
garrisons; their leaders sometimes outgeneraled French officers handicapped by 
unfamiliarity with the terrain and the inadequate number, equipment, and 
training of their troops. At Bailén (northeast of Cordoba), on July 20, 1808, two 
French divisions, mistakenly supposing themselves surrounded by greatly 
superior forces, surrendered in one of the most ignominious defeats in history: 
22,800 men were made prisoners and were interned on the little island of 
Cabrera, where hundreds of them died of starvation or disease. Shorn of his chief 
military support, Joseph and his remaining soldiers withdrew from Madrid to a 
line of defense along the Ebro, 170 miles northeast of the capital. 

In the meantime the English government, confident that Junot’s diminishing 
forces in Lisbon could no longer be reinforced from Spain, sent Sir Arthur 


Wellesley (the future Duke of Wellington) with a fleet and an army to Portugal. 
He landed his men at the mouth of the Mondego River on July 1, 1808, and was 
soon joined by bands of Portuguese infantry. Junot, who had allowed himself a 
life of pleasure and ease instead of keeping his forces in condition, led his 
13,000 conscripts out from Lisbon to meet Wellesley’s 19,000 soldiers at 
Vimeiro (August 21, 1808), and suffered a disabling defeat. Portugal returned to 
alliance with England, and the French invasion of the Peninsula appeared to be a 
complete disaster. 

When Napoleon reached Paris on August 14, 1808, after his triumphal tour of 
his western provinces, he found his traditional enemies rejoicing over French 
setbacks, and already preparing another coalition against the now vincible 
consumer of nations. Metternich, Austrian ambassador to France, talked peace to 
Napoleon and planned war. Freiherr vom und zum Stein, brilliant chief minister 
in a Prussia eager for liberation, wrote to a friend in this August: “Here war 
between France and Austria is regarded as inevitable; it will decide the fate of 
Europe.”2! Napoleon, whose agents intercepted that letter, agreed. War, he wrote 
to brother Louis, “is postponed until spring.”22 

Napoleon pondered his choice. Should he lead his never defeated Grande 
Armée to Spain, suppress the revolt, chase Wellesley back to his ships, close the 
Portuguese gap in the blockade, and run the risk that Austria and Prussia would 
strike while his best troops were a thousand miles away? Alexander, at Tilsit, 
had promised to prevent such an attack upon him while Spain held him; but 
would the Czar keep his word under stress? Perhaps he should be additionally 
bribed. Napoleon invited him to a conference at Erfurt, where he would 
overwhelm him with a galaxy of political stars, and pin him to his pledge. 


III. CONSTELLATION AT ERFURT: SEPTEMBER 27-OCTOBER 14,1808 


He prepared for that conference with as much care as for a war. He invited all 
his vassal kings and dukes to attend in regal style and with their retinues. So 
many of them came that Talleyrand’s printed memoirs took three pages to list 
them.23 Napoleon took with him not only his family but most of his generals, 
and he asked Talleyrand to come out of his retirement and help Champagny to 
formalize the negotiations and results. He instructed the Comte de Rémusat to 
transport to Erfurt the best actors of the Comédie-Francgaise—including Talma— 
with all the apparatus needed to produce the classic tragedies of the French 
drama. “I wish the Emperor of Russia,” he said, “to be dazzled by the sight of 
my power. For there is no negotiation which it could fail to render easier.”24 


He reached Erfurt on September 27, and on the 28th he rode out five miles to 
greet Alexander and his Russian entourage. Every arrangement was made to 
please the Czar, except that Napoleon left no doubt that he was host, and in a 
German city that had become part of the French Empire. Alexander was not 
deceived by the gifts and flatteries that came to him, and he too put on all the 
signs and forms of friendship. His resistance to Napoleon’s charms was 
furthered by Talleyrand, who secretly advised him to support Austria rather than 
France, arguing that Austria, not France, was the pivot of that European 
civilization which (in Talleyrand’s view) Napoleon was destroying. “France,” he 
said, “is civilized, but her sovereign is not.”25 Moreover, how could it be to 
Russia’s advantage to strengthen France? When Napoleon sought to reinforce 
the alliance by marrying Alexander’s sister the Grand Duchess Anna, Talleyrand 
counseled the Czar against agreement, and the wily Russian delayed replying to 
the proposal on the ground that the Czarina had charge of such affairs.26 He 
rewarded Talleyrand by arranging the marriage of the diplomat’s nephew to the 
Duchess of Dino, heiress to the duchy of Courland. Talleyrand later defended his 
treachery on the ground that Napoleon’s appetite for nations was bound not only 
to exhaust Europe with war, but to lead to the collapse and dismemberment of 
France; his treachery to Napoleon, he claimed, was fidelity to France.2” But 
henceforth his good manners left a bad odor everywhere. 

During the conference the Duke of Saxe-Weimar invited his most famous 
subject to come to Erfurt. On September 29 Napoleon, seeing Goethe’s name on 
a list of new arrivals, asked the Duke to arrange a meeting with the poet- 
philosopher. Goethe gladly came (October 2), for he judged Napoleon as “the 
greatest mind the world has ever seen,”2® and he quite approved of uniting 
Europe under such a head. He found the Emperor at breakfast with Talleyrand, 
Berthier, Savary, and General Daru. Talleyrand included in his Memoirs what he 
claimed to be a careful recollection of this famous colloquy. (Felix Miiller, a 
Weimar magistrate who accompanied Goethe, gave a report only slightly 
different.) 


“Monsieur Goethe,” said Napoleon, “I am delighted to see you.... I know that you are Germany’s 
leading dramatic poet.” 

“Sire, you wrong our country.... Schiller, Lessing, and Wieland are surely known to Your 
Majesty.” 

“T confess I hardly know them. However, I have read Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War. ... You 
generally live in Weimar; it is the place where the most celebrated men of German literature meet!” 

“Sire, they enjoy greater protection there; but for the present there is only one man in Weimar who 
is known throughout Europe; it is Wieland.” 

“T should be delighted to see Monsieur Wieland.” 

“Tf Your Majesty will allow me to ask him, I feel certain that he will come immediately.” ... 


“Are you an admirer of Tacitus?” 

“Yes, Sire, I admire him much.” 

“Well, I don’t; but we shall talk of that another time. Write to tell Monsieur Wieland to come here. 
I shall return his visit at Weimar, where the Duke has invited me.”29 


As Goethe left the room (we are told) Napoleon remarked to Berthier and Daru, 
“Voila un homme! ”39 

A few days later Napoleon, amid a host of notables, entertained Goethe and 
Wieland. Perhaps he had refreshed his recollections, for he spoke like a literary 
critic confident of his knowledge: 


“Monsieur Wieland, we like your works very much in France. It is you who are the author of 
Agathon and Oberon. We call you the Voltaire of Germany.” 

“Sire, the comparison would be a flattering one if it were justified. ...” 

“Tell me, Monsieur Wieland, why your Diogenes, your Agathon, and your Peregrinus are written 
in the equivocal style which mixes romance with history, and history with romance. A superior man 
like yourself ought to keep each style distinctly separate. ... But I am afraid to say too much on this 
subject, because I am dealing with someone much more conversant with the matter than I am.”31 


On October 5, Napoleon rode out some fifteen miles to Weimar. After a hunt 
at Jena, and a performance of La Mort de César in the Weimar theater, the hosts 
and guests attended a ball where the splendor of the surroundings and the 
glamour of the women made them soon forget the verses of Voltaire. Napoleon, 
however, withdrew to a comer, and asked for Goethe and Wieland. They 
brought other literati with them. Napoleon spoke, especially to Wieland, on two 
of his favorite subjects—history and Tacitus: 


“A good tragic drama should be looked upon as the most worthy school for superior men. From a 
certain point of view it is above history. In the best history very little effect is produced. Man when 
alone is but little affected; men assembled receive the stronger and more lasting impressions. 

“T assure you that the historian Tacitus, whom you are always quoting, never taught me anything. 
Could you find a greater, and at times more unjust, detractor of the human race? In the most simple 
actions he finds criminal motives; he makes emperors out as the most profound villains. ... His Annals 
are not a history of the Empire but an abstract of the prison records of Rome. They are always dealing 
with accusations, convicts, and people who open their veins in their baths. ... What an involved style! 
How obscure! ... Am I not right, Monsieur Wieland? But ... we are not here to speak of Tacitus. Look 
how well Czar Alexander dances.”32 


Wieland was not overwhelmed; he defended Tacitus with both courage and 
courtesy. He pointed out, “Suetonius and Dio Cassius relate a much greater 
number of crimes than Tacitus, in a style void of energy, while nothing is more 
terrible than Tacitus’ pen.” And, with a bold hint to Napoleon: “By the stamp of 
his genius one would believe he could love only the Republic.... But when he 
speaks of the emperors who so happily reconciled ... the Empire and liberty, one 


feels that the art of governing appears to him the most beautiful discovery on 
earth. ... Sire, if it be true to say of Tacitus that tyrants are punished when he 
paints them, it is still more true to say that good princes are rewarded when he 
traces their images and presents them to future glory.” 

The assembled listeners were delighted by this vigorous riposte, and 
Napoleon was a bit confused. “I have too strong a party to contend with, 
Monsieur Wieland, and you neglect none of your advantages. ... I do not like to 
say that I am beaten; ... to that I would consent with difficulty. Tomorrow I 
return to Erfurt, and we shall continue our discussions.”23 We have no report of 
that further encounter. 

By October 7 most of the visitors were back in Erfurt. Napoleon urged 
Goethe to come and live in Paris; “there you will find a larger circle for your 
spirit of observation, ... immense material for your poetic creations.”34+ On 
October 14 the Emperor conferred upon Goethe and Wieland the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 

Meanwhile the foreign ministers of the two Powers had drawn up an 
agreement renewing their alliances, and pledging mutual aid in case either of 
them should be attacked. Alexander was to be left free to take Wallachia and 
Moldavia, but not Turkey; Napoleon could proceed to Spain with the Czar’s 
blessing. On October 12 the document was signed. Two days later the Emperors 
left Erfurt; for a while they rode side by side; before they parted they embraced, 
and promised to meet again. (They did not.) Napoleon returned to Paris less 
sanguine than when he had come, but resolved to take his Grande Armée to 
Spain and reseat brother Joseph on his unwelcome throne. 


IV. THE PENINSULAR WAR: II (OCTOBER 29, 1808-JANUARY 16, 1809) 


It was a typical Napoleonic campaign: swift, victorious, and futile. The 
Emperor sensed the rising opposition of the French people to the endless 
concatenation of his wars. They had agreed with him that his wars on the eastern 
front had been caused by governments conspiring to annul the Revolution; but 
they felt that their blood was being drained, and they resented especially its 
expenditure in Portugal and Spain. He understood that feeling, and feared that he 
was losing his hold on the nation, but (as he argued in retrospect) “it was 
impossible to leave the Peninsula a prey to the machinations of the English, the 
intrigues, hopes, and pretensions of the Bourbons.”25 Unless Spain should be 
securely tied to France it would be at the mercy of British armies coming 
through Portugal or Cadiz; soon England would gather the gold and silver of 
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Portuguese or Spanish America, and pour it out in subsidies to finance a new 
coalition against France; there would have to be more Marengos, Austerlitzes, 
Jenas ... Only a border-tight blockade of British goods could bring those London 
merchants to talk peace. 

Leaving some fortresses garrisoned against Austrian or Prussian surprises, 
Napoleon ordered 150,000 men of the Grand Army to march over the Pyrenees 
and join the 65,000 men that Joseph had meanwhile assembled at Vitoria. He 
himself left Paris on October 29 with his plan of campaign already formed. The 
Spanish army was attempting to surround Joseph’s troops; Napoleon sent 
instructions to his brother to avoid battle, and let the enemy advance in a 
spreading and thinning semicircle. When he neared Vitoria, the Emperor 
deployed part of his forces to attack the Spanish center; it broke and fled. 
Another French division captured Burgos (November 10); others, under Ney and 
Lannes, at Tudela, overwhelmed a Spanish army under José de Palafox y Melzi. 
Perceiving that their soldiers and generals could not cope with the Grand Army 
and Napoleon, the Spaniards scattered again into the provinces, and on 
December 4 the Emperor entered Madrid. When some of his troops began to 
pillage, he had two of them publicly executed; the pillaging stopped.3® 

Leaving the city under a strong garrison and martial law, Napoleon took up 
his quarters three miles away at Chamartin. Thence, like some god creating a 
world, he issued (December 4) a series of decrees, including a new constitution 
for Spain. Some of its clauses show him still a “Son of the Revolution”: 


To date from the publication of this decree, feudal rights are abolished in Spain. All personal 
obligations, all exclusive rights, ... all feudal monopolies ... are suppressed. Everyone who shall 
conform to the laws shall be free to develop his industry without restraint. 

The tribunal of the Inquisition is abolished, as inconsistent with the civil sovereignty and authority. 
Its property shall be sequestered and fall to the Spanish state, to serve as security for the bonded debt. 


Considering that the members of various monastic orders have increased to an undue degree, ... 
religious houses in Spain ... shall be reduced to a third of their present number ... by uniting the 
members of several houses of the same order into one. ... 

In view of the fact that the institution which stands most in the way of the internal prosperity of 
Spain is that of the customs lines separating the provinces, ... the barrier existing between the 
provinces shall be suppressed.37 


Only martial mastery could enforce such a constitution over the active 
opposition of the entrenched nobility, the monastic clergy, and a population 
inured by time to feudal leadership and a consolatory creed. And that mastery 
was precarious. Wellesley was still triumphant in Portugal, and might invade 
Spain as soon as the Grand Army should be called back to face a challenging 
Austria. Moreover, a British army of twenty thousand men under Sir John Moore 


left Salamanca on December 13 and began a march northeastward, aiming to 
overwhelm Soult’s division near Burgos. Responding quickly to this challenge, 
Napoleon led a substantial French force north over the Sierra de Guadarrama in 
the hope of attacking the rear of Moore’s columns; now at last he would match 
his wits and soldiers against those hitherto sea-protected Englishmen. The 
passage through the Guadarrama Pass in midwinter was a much severer ordeal 
for his men than the crossing of the Alps in 1800; they suffered and grumbled, 
almost to mutiny, but Napoleon would not abandon the chase. Moore learned of 
his coming, and—fearing to be caught between two French armies—turned his 
troops westward on a hurried march over 250 miles of rugged snow-covered 
terrain toward Corunna, where they could find refuge in a British fleet. 

At Astorga, January 2, 1809, Napoleon was close on their heels. But here he 
was stopped by disturbing news from two sources: in Austria the Archduke Karl 
Ludwig was making active preparations for war; in Paris Talleyrand and Fouché 
were aiding a plan to replace Napoleon with Murat. The Emperor left the pursuit 
of Moore to Soult, and hurried back to France. Soult, the master gone, eased his 
pace, and did not reach Corunna until most of the British had gained their ships. 
Moore led an heroic rearguard action to protect the last stages of the 
embarkation; he was mortally wounded, but did not die until the embarkation 
was complete. “If only I had had time to follow the English,” Napoleon 
mourned, “not a single man jack of them would have escaped.”3® They not only 
escaped; they came back. 


V. FOUCHEACUTE, TALLEYRAND, AND AUSTRIA: 1809 


When he reached Paris (January 23) Napoleon found conspiracies brewing 
amid public discontent. Letters from soldiers at the front revealed to hundreds of 
French families that Spanish resistance was re-forming and resolute, and that 
Wellesley, his forces augmented, would soon move to oust Joseph again from 
Madrid. Evidently war would go on, and French boys would be conscripted year 
after year to force upon the Spaniards a government hostile to their powerful 
Church and alien to their pride and blood. The royalists of France, despite 
Napoleon’s moves to appease them, had resumed their plots to depose him; six 
such conspirators had been caught and shot in 1808; another, Armand de 
Chateaubriand, was executed in February, 1809, despite the appeals of his 
brother René, then the most acclaimed author in France. Several Jacobins 
schemed for opposite reasons for the same end. Even in the imperial government 
dissatisfaction with Napoleon was mounting: Fontanes voiced it discreetly, 


Decrés openly: “The Emperor is mad, completely mad; he will bring ruin upon 
himself and upon us all.”39 

Fouché, minister of police, had won compliments from Napoleon for 
exposing assassination plots, but he was increasingly doubtful of his master’s 
policies, and of his own future in the inevitable collapse. Sooner or later, he felt, 
the beaten but proud governments of Austria and Prussia, and the superficially 
pro-French government of Russia, would unite again, fused with British gold, to 
man another push against an uncomfortably dominant France. Moreover, 
Napoleon in some coming battle might lose his life; why should not some shot 
find and end him, as a shot, not long ago, had ended a general standing at his 
side? Would not his sudden death, heirless, throw France into a chaos that would 
leave it defenseless against its foes? Perhaps Talleyrand could be persuaded to 
join in grooming Murat for a throne left vacant by Napoleon’s capture or death. 
On December 20, 1808, Fouché and Talleyrand agreed that Murat was their 
man; and Murat concurred. Eugéne de Beauharnais got wind of the plan and told 
it to Madame Mere, who relayed it to her son in Spain.4° 

Napoleon would forgive Fouché more readily than he would Talleyrand; 
Fouché’s advice had often been on the saving side, but Talleyrand had 
recommended the execution of the Due d’Enghien and the appropriation of 
Spain, and probably shared responsibility for the increasing coolness of 
Alexander. On January 24, 1809, seeing Talleyrand in the Council of State, 
Napoleon released his long-concealed resentment in a violent public reproof: 
“You have dared to maintain, sir, that you knew nothing about Enghien’s death; 
you have dared to maintain that you knew nothing whatever about the Spanish 
war! ... Have you forgotten that you advised me in writing to have Enghien 
executed? Have you forgotten that in your letters you advised me to revive the 
policy of Louis XIV [i.e., to establish his own family on the throne of Spain]?” 
Then, shaking his fist in Talleyrand’s face, Napoleon cried, “Understand this: if 
a revolution should break out, no matter what part you had played in it, you 
would be the first to be crushed! ... You are ordure in a silk stocking.” That said, 
the Emperor hurriedly left the room. Talleyrand, limping after him, remarked to 
the councilors, “What a pity that so great a man should have such bad 
manners!”41 On the morrow Napoleon ended Talleyrand’s functions and salary 
as grand chamberlain. Soon, as was his wont, he regretted his outburst, and made 
no objection to Talleyrand’s continued presence at court. In 1812 he could still 
say, “He is the most capable minister I ever had.”42 Talleyrand lost no chance to 
hasten Napoleon’s fall. 


Austria was doing her share. The whole country, from rich to poor, seemed 
eager for an attempt to free itself from the hard peace that Napoleon had laid 
upon it. Only Emperor Francis I hesitated, protesting that the appropriations for 
the army were bankrupting the state. Talleyrand sent encouraging words: the 
Grand Army was mired in Spain, French public opinion was strongly opposed to 
war, Napoleon’s position was precarious.43 Metternich, hitherto hesitant, argued 
that the time had come for Austria to strike. Napoleon warned the Austrian 
government that if it continued to arm he would have no choice but to raise 
another army at whatever cost. The Austrians continued to arm. Napoleon called 
upon Alexander to warn them; the Czar sent them a word of caution, which 
could be interpreted as counseling delay. Napoleon summoned two divisions 
from Spain, called up 100,000 conscripts, and ordered and received 100,000 
troops from the Rhine Confederation, which feared for its life if Austria should 
overcome France; by April, 1809, Napoleon had 310,000 men under his 
command. A separate force of 72,000 French and 20,000 Italians was organized 
to protect Viceroy Eugéne from an Austrian army sent to Italy under the 
Archduke Johann. On April 9 the Archduke Karl Ludwig invaded Bavaria with 
200,000 men. On April 12 England signed a new alliance with Austria, pledging 
fresh subsidies. On April 13 Napoleon left Paris for Strasbourg, after announcing 
to his worried palace staff, “In two months I shall compel Austria to disarm.” On 
April 17 he reached his main army at Donauworth on the Danube, and gave final 
orders for the deployment of his forces. 

The French won some minor engagements at Abensberg and Landshut (April 
19 and 20). At Eckmiihl (April 22) Marshal Davout led an irresistible attack 
upon Archduke Karl Ludwig’s left wing while Napoleon’s own divisions 
assaulted the center; after losing 30,000 men Karl retreated into Bohemia. 
Napoleon marched on to Vienna, which he entered on May 12 after a difficult 
and bravely contested crossing to the right bank of the Danube, there three 
thousand feet wide. In the meantime Karl reorganized his forces and brought 
them back to the left bank of the river at Essling. Napoleon tried to recross it, 
hoping to defeat the Archduke in a decisive engagement. But the Danube was in 
a rising flood, which swept away the principal bridges; part of the French army 
and much of the ammunition had to be left behind; and on May 22 Napoleon’s 
60,000 men found themselves embattled with 115,000 Austrian troops. After 
losing 20,000 men—the beloved Lannes among them—the Emperor ordered the 
remaining 40,000 to recross the Danube by whatever means they could find. The 
Austrians had lost 23,000, but the encounter was accepted throughout Europe as 
a disastrous defeat for Napoleon. Prussia and Russia watched the sequel eagerly, 


ready, at any further encouragement, to pounce upon the troublesome upstart 
who had so long eluded the lords of feudalism. 

In Italy the fate of Viceroy Eugéne had wavered in the balance of events. His 
Milan base, despite his genial rule, had been made insecure by the rising 
discontent of the people with Napoleon’s treatment of the Pope. It was with 
considerable trepidation that Eugéne led his army eastward to meet the 
Archduke Johann. He was defeated at the Tagliamento on April 16, and matters 
might have gone still worse for him had not Johann, on hearing of Napoleon’s 
victory at Eckmihl, turned back in the vain hope of saving Vienna. Eugéne, 
risking the loss of Italy to reinforce his adoptive father, also moved north, and 
reached him in time to be with him at Wagram. 

After the repulse at Essling, Napoleon, reinforced in troops and artillery, had 
new bridges built across the Danube, and strongly fortified, as camp and arsenal, 
the island of Lobay, situated in the river only 360 feet from the left bank. On 
July 4 he bade his army cross again. Seeing himself outnumbered, Karl Ludwig 
retreated north; Napoleon pursued him, and at Wagram 187,000 Frenchmen and 
allies met 136,000 Austrians and allies in one of the bloodiest battles in history. 
The Austrians fought well, and were at times near victory; but Napoleon’s 
superiority in manpower and tactics turned the tide, and after two days (July 5-6, 
1809) of competitive homicide Karl, having lost 50,000 men, ordered a retreat. 
Napoleon had lost 34,000, but he had 153,000 left, while Karl had only 86,000; 
the odds were now two to one. The despondent Archduke asked for a truce, 
which Napoleon was glad to give. 

He settled down in Schénbrunn with Mme. Walewska, and rejoiced to learn 
that she was pregnant; who now could say that it was his fault that Josephine had 
not borne him a child? Marie’s aged husband was gallant enough to forgive her 
distinguished infidelity; he invited her back to his estate in Poland, and prepared 
to acknowledge the child as his own.44 

Peace negotiations dallied for three months, partly because Karl Ludwig 
could not persuade his brother Francis I that further resistance could not be 
organized, and partly because Emperor Francis hoped that Prussia and Russia 
would come to his aid. Napoleon helped Alexander to resist the appeal by 
offering him part of Galicia, and promising not to restore the kingdom of Poland; 
on September 1 the Czar informed Austria that he was not prepared to break 
with France. The Austrian negotiators still held out, until Napoleon laid down an 
ultimatum. On October 14 they signed the Treaty of Schénbrunn, dictated by 
France in the royal palace of her ancient Hapsburg foes. Austria ceded the 
Innviertel and Salzburg to the Bavaria that she had so often invaded. Part of 
Galicia went to Russia, part of it to the grand duchy of Warsaw in partial return 


of territory taken by Austria in the partitions of Poland. Fiume, Istria, Trieste, 
Venezia, part of Croatia, most of Carinthia and Carniola were taken by France. 
Altogether Austria lost 3,500,000 taxable souls, and had to pay an indemnity of 
85 million francs. Napoleon took all this as his due, and six months later he 
capped his spoils by getting an Austrian archduchess as his bride. 


VI. MARRIAGE AND POLITICS: 1809-II 


He left Vienna on October 15, 1809, and reached Fontainebleau on the 26th. 
He explained to intimate relatives and councilors his decision to seek a divorce. 
They were almost unanimous in approving, but not till November 30 did he 
summon up the courage to reveal his intention to Josephine. Despite his 
extramarital diversions, which seemed to him the legitimate privilege of a 
traveling warrior, he still loved her, and the break was to cause him months of 
emotional misery. 

He knew her faults—her lazy, languid ways, her leisurely toilette, her 
extravagance in dress and jewelry, her inability to say no to milliners coming to 
display their wares. “She purchased all that was brought to her, at no matter what 
price.”45 Her debts repeatedly reached levels that brought storms from her 
husband; he drove the saleswomen from her rooms, scolded her, and paid the 
debts. He allowed her 600,000 francs per year for her personal expenses, and 
120,000 more for her charities, for he knew that she was a compulsive giver.46 
He indulged her love for diamonds, perhaps because they made her fascinating 
despite her forty-two years. She was all feeling and no intellect, except the 
wisdom that nature gives to women for handling men. “Josephine,” he told her, 
“you have an excellent heart and a weak head.”47 He seldom let her talk politics, 
and when she persisted he soon forgot her views. But he was grateful for the 
sensuous warmth of her embraces, for the “unfailing sweetness of her 
disposition,”4® and for the modesty and grace with which she fulfilled her many 
functions as an empress. She loved him beyond idolatry, and he loved her this 
side of power. When Mme. de Staél accused him of not liking women, he 
replied, simply, “I like my wife.”49 Antoine Arault marveled at “the empire 
exercised by the gentlest and most indolent of Creoles over the most willful and 
despotic of men. His determination, before which all men quailed, could not 
resist the tears of a woman.”°9 As Napoleon put it at St. Helena, “I generally had 
to give in.”51 

She had long known his yearning for an heir of his blood as the legitimate and 
accepted inheritor of his rule; she knew his fear that without such a traditional 


transmission of power his capture, death, or serious illness would lead to a mad 
scramble of factions and generals for supremacy, and that in the resultant chaos 
the orderly, prosperous, and powerful France which he was building could 
disintegrate into another such terror—red or white—as that from which he had 
rescued it in 1799. 

When, finally, he told her that they must part, she fainted, sincerely enough to 
be unconscious for many minutes. Napoleon carried her to her rooms, 
summoned his doctor, Jean-Nicolas Corvisart des Marets, and asked for 
Hortense’s help in appeasing her mother. For a week Josephine refused consent; 
then, on December 7, Eugéne arrived from Italy, and persuaded her. Napoleon 
comforted her with every tenderness. “I shall always love you,” he told her, “but 
politics has no heart; it has only a head.”52 She was to have full title to the 
chateau and grounds of Malmaison, the title of empress, and a substantial 
annuity. He assured her children that he would be, to the end, their loving father. 

On December 16 the Senate, after hearing the requests of both the Emperor 
and the Empress for the dissolution of their marriage, issued a decree of divorce, 
and on January 12 the Metropolitan Archbishop of Paris pronounced their 
marriage annulled. Many Catholics questioned the canonical validity of the 
annulment; in most of France the population disapproved of the separation; and 
many prophesied that from this time the good fortune that had so regularly 
followed Napoleon would seek other favorites.°3 


Politics having prevailed over love, Napoleon proceeded to seek a mate who 
not only would give promise of motherhood, but would bring with her some 
imperial connections helpful to the security of France and his rule. On 
November 22 (eight days before asking Josephine for a divorce) Napoleon 
instructed Caulaincourt, his ambassador in St. Petersburg, to present an official 
request to Alexander for the hand of his sixteen-year-old sister, Anna Pavlova. 
The Czar knew that his mother, who called Napoleon “that atheist,” would never 
approve such a union, but he delayed replying, hoping to secure from Napoleon, 
as a quid pro quo, some territorial concessions in Poland. Impatient with the 
negotiations, and fearing a refusal, Napoleon acted on Metternich’s hint that 
Austria would receive favorably a proposal for the Archduchess Marie Louise. 
Cambacérés opposed the plan, predicting that it would end the Russian alliance 
and lead to war.°4 

Marie Louise, then eighteen years old, was not beautiful, but her blue eyes, 
pink cheeks, and chestnut hair, her mild temper and simple tastes, were well 
adjusted to Napoleon’s needs; all the evidence vouched for her present virginity 
and future fertility. She had considerable education, knew several languages, 


was skilled in music, drawing, and painting. From her childhood she had been 
taught to hate her suitor as the most wicked man in Europe, but also she had 
learned that a princess was a political commodity, whose tastes in men must be 
subordinated to the good of the state. After all, this famous infamous monster 
must be an exciting change from the dull routine of a guarded girl longing for a 
wider world. 

So, on March 11, 1810, at Vienna, she was formally married to the absent 
Napoleon, who was represented by Marshal Berthier. Repeating Marie 
Antoinette’s bridal procession of 1770, she moved with eighty-three coaches and 
carriages through fifteen days and ceremonial nights to reach Compiégne on 
March 27. Napoleon had arranged to meet her there, but—curious or courteous 
—he drove out to welcome her at nearby Courcelles. On seeing her—but let him 
tell the story: 


I got out of the carriage quickly and kissed Marie Louise. The poor child had learned by heart a 
long speech, which she was to repeat to me kneeling. ... I had asked Metternich and the Bishop of 
Nantes whether I could spend the night under the same roof with Marie Louise. They removed all my 
doubts, and assured me that she was now Empress and not Archduchess. ... I was only separated from 
her bedroom by the library. I asked her what they had told her when she left Vienna. She answered me 
very naively that her father and Frau Lazansky had directed her as follows: “As soon as you are alone 
with the Emperor you must do absolutely everything that he tells you. You must agree to everything 
that he asks of you.” She was a delightful child. 

Monsieur Ségur wanted me to keep away from her for form’s sake, but as I was already surely 
married, everything was all right, and I told him to go to the devil.°° 


The pair were united by a civil marriage at St.-Cloud on April 1, and, on the 
next day, by a religious marriage in the great hall of the Louvre. Nearly all the 
cardinals refused to attend this service, on the ground that the Pope had not 
annulled the marriage to Josephine; Napoleon exiled them to the provinces. 
Otherwise he was exuberantly happy. He found his bride sensually and socially 
pleasing—modest, obedient, generous and kind; she never learned to love him, 
but she was a cheerful companion. As empress she never achieved the popularity 
of Josephine, but she was accepted as symbolizing the triumph of France over 
the hostile royalties of Europe. 

Napoleon did not forget Josephine. He visited her so often at Malmaison that 
Marie began to pout, whereupon he desisted; but then he sent Josephine 
comforting letters, nearly all addressed to “My love.”5© To one of these she 
replied from Navarre in Normandy on April 21, 1810: 


A thousand, thousand thanks for not having forgotten me. My son has just brought me your letter. 
With what ardor have I read it! ... There is not a word in it which has not made me weep; but those 
tears were very sweet. ... 


I wrote to you on leaving Malmaison, and how many times thereafter did I wish to write! But I felt 
the reasons for your silence, and I feared to be importunate. ... 

Be happy, be happy as you deserve; it is my whole heart that speaks. You have given me too my 
share of happiness, and a share very keenly felt. ... Adieu, my friend. I thank you as tenderly as I shall 
love you always.°7 


She consoled herself with finery and hospitality. He allowed her three million 
francs a year; she spent four million; after her death in 1814 some bills for her 
unpaid purchases pursued him to Elba.°8 At Malmaison she collected a gallery of 
art, and entertained without counting costs. Invitations to her receptions were 
valued next to Napoleon’s. Mme. Tallien—now the fat and forty Princesse de 
Chimay—came, and together they recalled the days when they were queens of 
the Directory. Countess Walewska came; she was well received, and joined with 
Josephine in mourning their lost lover. 

He was granted two years of happiness and relative peace. The Treaty of 
Schénbrunn had enlarged his realm, enriched his Treasury, and stimulated his 
appetite. He had annexed the Papal States (May 17, 1809), and had restored 
Joseph to his royal seat in Madrid. In January, 1810, Sweden, long an enemy, 
signed peace with France, and joined the Continental Blockade; in June, with 
Napoleon’s solicited consent, she accepted Bermadotte as heir apparent to the 
Swedish throne. In December Napoleon absorbed Hamburg, Bremen, Liibeck, 
Berg, and Oldenburg into the French Empire. His anxiety to close all Continental 
ports to British trade made him, in the eyes of his foes, an insatiable conqueror 
accumulating debts to the jealous gods. 

Domestically, matters were quiet and comforting; France was prosperous and 
proud; the only ripple on the stream was the final dismissal of Fouché for 
exceeding his powers. Savary succeeded him as minister of police, while Fouché 
retired to Aix-en-Provence to plan revenge. External affairs were not so smooth. 
Holland was cursing the embargo on British goods; Italy, proud of the Papacy, 
was losing patience with Napoleon; Wellington was building an army in 
Portugal for an invasion of Spain; and beyond the Rhine the German states under 
Bonapartist rule were complaining of impositions, and were only waiting for 
some imperial blunder to let them return to more congenial masters. 

Nevertheless Marie Louise was with child, and the happy Emperor counted 
the days to her fulfillment. When the great event approached, he surrounded it 
with all the ceremony and solemnity that had traditionally greeted a Bourbon 
birth. Announcement was made that if the child was a daughter Paris would hear 
a salvo of twenty-one guns; if it was a son the salvos would continue to 101. The 
delivery was extremely painful; the fetus proposed to come into the world feet 
first. Dr. Corvisart told Napoleon that either the mother or the child might have 


to be sacrificed; he was told to save the mother at any cost.59 Another physician 
used instruments to invert the fetus; Marie for some minutes was near death. 
Finally the child agreed to emerge head first; both mother and child survived 
(March 20, 1811). The 101 cannon shots sent their message over Paris, echoing 
through France; and there were not many persons in Europe who could begrudge 
the Emperor his happiness. All the rulers of Continental Europe sent their 
congratulations to the fond father and to the already proclaimed “King of 
Rome.”69 Now, for the first time in his career, Napoleon could feel tolerably 
secure; he had founded a dynasty that, in his hopes, would be as splendid and 
beneficent as any in history, and might even make Europe one. 


I. Napoleon, at St. Helena, gave his version to Las Cases: “No sooner had Louis arrived in Holland than, 
fancying that nothing could be finer than to have it said that henceforth he was a Dutchman, he attached 
himself entirely to the party favorable to the English, promoted smuggling, and thus connived with our 
enemies.... What remained for me to do? Was I to abandon Holland to our enemies? Ought I to have given 
it another king? But in that case could I have expected more from him than from my own brother? Did not 
all the kings that I created act in nearly the same manner? I therefore united Holland to the Empire; and this 
act produced a most unfavorable impression in Europe, and contributed not a little to ... our misfortunes.”7 
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CHAPTER X 


Napoleon Himself 


I. BODY 


WE must not picture him as Gros painted him in 1796—standard in one hand, 
drawn sword in the other, costume ornate with colored sash and official insignia, 
long chestnut hair wild in the wind, eyes, brow, and lips fixed in determination; 
this seems too ideal to be true. Two years younger than his twenty-seven-year- 
old hero, Gros is said to have seen him planting that standard on the bridge at 
Arcole,! but the painting is probably the product of ardent idolatry—the man of 
art worshiping the men of deeds. And yet, two years later, Guérin portrayed 
Napoleon with essentially the same features: hair falling over forehead and 
shoulders, brows arched over eyes somber and resolute, nose going straight to 
the point like his will, lips closed tight as of a mind made up. This too is but one 
aspect of the man—the martial; there were many other moods that could relax 
those lineaments, as in his playful pulling of his secretary’s ears, or in his 
paternal ecstasy over the infant “King of Rome.” By 1802 he had discarded 
those long locks*—all but one which dangled over a receding forehead. He put 
on weight after forty years, and sometimes used his paunch to support his hand. 
Frequently, especially when walking, he clasped his hands behind his back; this 
became so habitual that it almost always betrayed him at a masquerade. 
Throughout his life his hands attracted attention by the perfection of their skin 
and the tapering fingers; indeed, he was quite proud of all four of his extremities. 
However, Las Cases, who thought him a god, could not help smiling at those 
“ridiculously handsome hands.”3 

He was absurdly short for a general, being only five feet and six inches in 
height;4 the command had to be in the eyes. Cardinal Caprara, coming to 
negotiate the Concordat, wore “an immense pair of green spectacles” to soften 
the glare of Napoleon’s eyes. General Vandamme, fearing their hypnosis, 
confessed, “That devil of a man exercises upon me a fascination that I cannot 
explain to myself; and in such degree that though I fear neither God nor devil, I 
am ready to tremble like a child when I am in his presence, and he could make 
me go through the eye of a needle to throw myself into the fire.” The Emperor’s 


complexion was sallow, brightened, however, by facial muscles quickly 
reflecting—if he wished—each turn of feeling or idea. Napoleon’s head was 
large for his stature, but was well shaped; his shoulders were broad, his chest 
well developed, suggesting a strong constitution. He dressed simply, leaving 
finery to his marshals; his complex hat, spreading like a folded waffle, had no 
adornment but a tricolor cockade.!Usually he wore a gray coat over the uniform 
of a colonel of his guard. He carried a snuffbox on his waistband, and resorted to 
it occasionally. He preferred knee breeches and silk stockings to pantaloons. He 
never wore jewelry, but his shoes were lined with silk and bound with buckles of 
gold. In dress, as in his final political philosophy, he belonged to the Ancien 
Régime. 

He was “scrupulously neat in his person.”” He had a passion for warm baths, 
sometimes lingering in them for two hours; probably he found in them some 
relief from nervous tensions, muscular pains, and an itching skin disease that he 
had contracted at Toulon.’ He used eau-de-cologne on his neck and torso as well 
as on his face.9 He was “exceedingly temperate” in food and drink; diluted his 
wine with water,!° like the ancient Greeks; and usually gave only ten or fifteen 
minutes to his lunch. On campaigns he ate as chance allowed, and often 
hurriedly; sometimes this led to indigestion, and at the most critical moments, as 
at the battles of Borodino and Leipzig.!! He suffered from constipation; in 1797 
he added hemorrhoids, which he claimed to have cured with leeches.!2 “I never 
saw him ill,” said Méneval, but he added: “He was only occasionally subject to 
vomiting bile, which never left any aftereffects. ... He had feared, for some time, 
that he was affected with a disease of the bladder, because the keen air of the 
mountains caused him a kind of dysuria; but this fear was found to be without 
foundation.”!3 However, there is considerable evidence that in his later life 
Napoleon was afflicted with inflammation of the urinary tract, sometimes 
leading to painful and inconveniently frequent urination.!4 His overstrung nerves 
sometimes (as at Mainz in 1806) collapsed into convulsions partly resembling 
epileptic seizures; but it is now generally agreed that he was not subject to 
epilepsy.1!5 

There is no such agreement about the imperial stomach. “In all my life,” he 
told Las Cases on September 16, 1816, “I never had either a headache or a pain 
in my stomach.” Méneval corroborated him: “I have never heard him complain 
of pain in the stomach.”!6 However, Bourrienne reported having more than once 
seen Napoleon suffering such stomach pains that “I would then accompany him 
to his bedchamber, and have often been obliged to support him.” In Warsaw, in 
1806, after violent stomach pains, he predicted that he would die of the same 
disease as his father—i.e., cancer of the stomach.!” The doctors who performed 


an autopsy on him in 1821 agreed that he had a diseased—apparently a 
cancerous—stomach. Some students would add gonorrhea and syphilis to his 
woes, and suggest that some by-products remained with him to the end.18 

He refused to treat his ailments with medicine. As a general accustomed to 
wounded soldiers, he admitted the need of surgery; but as for drugs, he 
distrusted their side effects, and preferred, when ill, to fast, drink barley water, 
lemonade, or water containing orange leaves, to take vigorous exercise to 
promote perspiration, and let the body heal itself. “Up to 1816,” Las Cases 
reported, “the Emperor did not recollect having ever taken medicine”;19 but the 
imperial memory was then susceptible to wishful forgetting. “Doctor,” he 
explained to the physician of the S.S. Northumberland on the way to St. Helena, 
“our body is a machine for the purpose of life; it is organized to that end—that is 
its nature. Leave the life there at its ease; let it take care of itself; it will do better 
than if you paralyze it by loading it with medicines.”2° He never tired of teasing 
his favorite physician, Corvisart, about the uselessness of medicine; finally he 
led him to agree that, all in all, drugs had done more harm than good.?! He 
amused his final physician, Francesco Antommarchi, by asking him which of the 
two groups, the generals or the doctors, would, at the Last Judgment, be found 
responsible for the greater number of deaths. 

Despite his ailments, he had in him a fund of energy that never failed till 
Moscow burned. An appointment to service under him was no bureaucratic 
sinecure, but almost a sentence to slow death; many a proud official crept away 
exhausted after five or six years of keeping the Emperor’s pace. One of his 
appointees complimented himself on not being stationed in Paris: there “I should 
die of application before the end of the month. He has already killed Portalis, 
Crétet, and almost Treilhard, who was tough; he could no longer urinate, nor the 
others either.”22 Napoleon admitted the high mortality among his aides. “The 
lucky man,” he said, “is he who hides away from me in the depths of some 
province.”23 When he asked Louis-Philippe de Ségur what people would say of 
him after his death, and Ségur replied that they would express universal regret, 
Napoleon corrected him: “Not at all; they will say ‘Ouf!’ “in profound and 
universal relief.24 

He wore himself cut as he did others; the engine was too strong for the body. 
He crowded a century of events into twenty years because he compressed a week 
into a day. He came to his desk about 7 A.M., and expected his secretary to be 
available at any hour; “Come,” he called to Bourrienne, “let us go to work.”25 
“Be here tonight at one o’clock, or four, in the morning,” he said to Méneval, 
“and we will work together.”26 Three or four days a week he attended the 
meetings of the Council of State. “I am always working,” he told Councilor 


Roederer; “I work when I am dining, I work at the theater; in the middle of the 
night I wake up and work.” 

We might have supposed that these full and exciting days would be paid for 
by sleepless nights, but Bourrienne assures us that the Emperor slept well 
enough—seven hours at night, and “a short nap in the afternoon.”2” He boasted 
to Las Cases that he could go to sleep at will, “at any hour, and in any place,” 
whenever he needed repose. He explained that he kept his many different affairs 
arranged in his head or memory as in a closet with several drawers; “When I 
wish to turn from a business, I close the drawer that contains it, and I open that 
which contains another. ... If I wish to sleep I shut up all the drawers, and I am 
soon asleep.”28 


II. MIND 


Goethe thought that Napoleon’s mind was the greatest that the world had ever 
produced.29 Lord Acton concurred. Méneval, awed by the nearness of power and 
fame, ascribed to his master “the highest intellect which has ever been granted to 
a human being.”3° Taine, the most brilliant and indefatigable opponent of 
Napoleolatry, marveled at the Emperor’s capacity for long and intense mental 
labor; “never has a brain so disciplined and under such control been seen.”3! Let 
us agree that Napoleon’s was among the most perceptive, penetrating, retentive, 
and logical minds ever seen in one who was predominantly a man of action. He 
liked to sign himself as a “member of the Institute,” and he once expressed to 
Laplace his regret that “force of circumstances had led him so far from the career 
of a scientist”;52 at that moment he might have ranked the man who adds to 
human understanding above the man who adds to man’s power.!!However, he 
could be forgiven for scorning the “ideologues” of the Institute, who mistook 
ideas for realities, explained the universe, and proposed to tell him how to 
govern France. His mind had the defects of a romantic imagination, but it had 
the realistic stimulus of daily contact with the flesh and blood of life. His 
persistent mental activity was part and servant of persistent action at the highest 
level of statesmanship. 

First of all, he was sensitive. He suffered from the keenness of his senses: his 
ears multiplied sounds, his nose multiplied odors, his eyes penetrated surfaces 
and appearances, and discarded the incidental to clarify the significant. He was 
curious and asked thousands of questions, read hundreds of books, studied maps 
and histories, visited factories and farms; Las Cases was amazed at the range of 
his interest, the scope of his knowledge about countries and centuries. He had a 
memory made tenacious and selective by the intensity and character of his aims; 


he knew what to forget and what to retain. He was orderly: the unity and 
hierarchy of his desires imposed a clarifying and directive order upon his ideas, 
actions, policies, and government. He required from his aides reports and 
recommendations composed not of eloquent abstractions and admirable ideals 
but of definite objectives, factual information, practical measures, and calculable 
results; he studied, checked, and classified this material in the light of his 
experience and purposes, and issued instructions decisive and precise. We know 
of no other government in history that worked with such orderly preparation to 
such orderly administration. With Napoleon the ecstasy of liberty yielded to the 
dictatorship of order. 

By projecting his memories into anticipations, he became skilled in 
calculating the results of possible responses, and in predicting the plans and 
moves of his foes. “I meditate a great deal,” he said. “If I seem equal to the 
occasion, and ready to face it when it comes, it is because I have thought the 
matter over a long time before undertaking it. ... I have anticipated whatever 
might happen. It is no genie [djinn] which suddenly reveals to me what I ought 
to do or say, ... but my own reflection.”34 So he prepared in detail the campaigns 
of Marengo and Austerlitz, and predicted not only the results but the time they 
would require. At the summit of his development (1807) he was able to keep his 
wishes from obscuring his vision; he tried to anticipate difficulties, hazards, 
surprises, and planned to meet them. “When I plan a battle no man is more 
pusillanimous than I am. I magnify to myself all the evils possible under the 
circumstances.”35 His first rule in case of unforeseen emergencies was to attend 
to them immediately, at whatever time of the day or night. He left permanent 
instructions with Bourrienne: “Do not wake me when you have good news to 
communicate; with such there is no hurry. But when you bring bad news rouse 
me instantly, for then there is not a moment to lose!”36 He recognized that 
despite all foresight he might be surprised by some unexpected event, but he 
prided himself on having “the two-o’clock-in-the-morning courage”—the ability 
to think clearly and act promptly and effectively, after a sudden awakening.3” He 
tried to be on his guard against chance, and repeatedly told himself that “it is 
only a step from victory to disaster.”38 

His judgment of men was usually as penetrating as his calculation of events. 
He did not trust appearances or protestations; a person’s character, he thought, 
does not appear on his face until he is old, and speech conceals as often as it 
reveals. He studied himself ceaselessly, and on that basis he presumed that all 
men and women were led in their conscious actions and thought by self-interest. 
He who was the object of so much devotion (from Desaix, Lannes, Méneval, Las 
Cases ... and those soldiers who, dying, cried “Vive l’Empereur!”) could not 


conceive of a selfless devotion. Behind every word and deliberate deed he saw 
the tireless grasp of the ego—the strong man’s ambition, the weak man’s fear, 
the woman’s vanity or stratagem. He sought out each person’s ruling passion or 
vulnerable frailty, and played upon it to mold him to imperial aims. 

Despite all forethought and foresight he made (to our hindsight) an ample 
variety of mistakes, both in judging men and in calculating results. He might 
have known that Josephine could not bear a month of chastity, and that Marie 
Louise could not tie Austria to peace. He thought he had charmed Alexander at 
Tilsit and Erfurt, while the Czar, with Talleyrand’s coaching, was deceiving him 
elegantly. It was a mistake to intensify British hostility in 1802 by so boldly 
extending his power over Piedmont, Lombardy, and Switzerland; a mistake to 
put his brothers on thrones too big for their brains; a mistake to suppose that the 
German states in the Confederation of the Rhine would submit to French 
sovereignty when a chance came to break away; a mistake to publish a document 
that showed him thinking of conquering Turkey; a mistake (as he later 
confessed) to waste the Grand Army in Spain; a mistake to invade endless 
Russia, or remain there as winter neared. Supreme over so many men, he was 
subject, as he said, to the “nature of things,” to the surprises of events, the 
frailties of disease, the inadequacies of his power. “I have conceived many 
plans,” he said, “but I was never free to execute one of them. For all that I held 
the rudder, and with a strong hand, the waves were a good deal stronger. I was 
never in truth my own master; I was always governed by circumstance.”99 

And by imagination. His soul was a battleground between keen observation 
enlightening reason and vivid imaginings clouding it with romance, even with 
superstition; now and then he dallied with omens and horoscopes.49 When he 
went to Egypt he took with him many books of science and many of sentiment 
or fancy—Rousseau’s La Nouvelle Héloise, Goethe’s Werther, Macpherson’s 
“Ossian”;41 he confessed later that he had read Werther seven times;42 and in the 
end he concluded that “imagination rules the world.”43 Stranded in Egypt, he fed 
on dreams of winning India; struggling through Syria, he pictured himself 
conquering Constantinople with his handful of men, and then marching upon 
Vienna like a more invincible Suleiman. As power drove caution out of his 
blood he ignored Goethe’s waming of Entsagen—the acknowledgment of 
bounds; his proliferating successes challenged the gods—violated the calculus of 
limitations; and in the end he found himself petulant and helpless, chained to a 
rock in the sea. 


Il. CHARACTER 


His pride had begun with the self-centeredness natural to all organisms. In his 
youth it swelled defensively in the clash of individuals and families in Corsica, 
and then against the class and racial arrogance of students at Brienne. It was not 
by any means pure selfishness; it allowed devotion and generosity to his mother, 
to Josephine and her children; love for the “King of Rome”; and an impatient 
affection for his brothers and sisters, who also had selves to pamper and 
preserve. But as his successes widened, his power and responsibilities, his pride 
and self-absorption, grew. He tended to take nearly all the credit for his armies’ 
victories, but he praised, loved, and mourned Desaix and Lannes. Finally he 
identified his country with himself, and his ego swelled with her frontiers. 

His pride, or the consciousness of ability, sometimes descended to vanity, or 
the display of accomplishments. “Well, Bourrienne, you too will be immortal.” 
“Why, General?” “Are you not my secretary?” “Tell me the name of 
Alexander’s.” “Hm, that is not bad, Bourrienne.”“4 He wrote to Viceroy Eugéne 
(April 14, 1806): “My Italian people must know me well enough not to forget 
that there is more in my little finger than in all their brains put together.”45 The 
letter N, blazoned in a thousand places, was occasionally graced with a J for 
Josephine. The Emperor felt that showmanship was a necessary prop of rule. 

“Power is my mistress,” he declared to Roederer in 1804, when Joseph was 
angling to be declared heir; “I have worked too hard at her conquest to allow 
anyone to take her away from me, or even to covet her. ... Two weeks ago I 
would not have dreamed of treating him unjustly. Now I am unforgiving. I shall 
smile at him with my lips—but he has slept with my mistress.”46 (Here he did 
himself injustice; he was a jealous lover, but he was a forgiving man.) “I love 
power as a musician loves his violin.”4” So his ambition leaped from bound to 
bound: he dreamt of rivaling Charlemagne and uniting Western Europe, forcibly 
including the Papal States; then of following Constantine from France through 
Milan to the capture of Constantinople, building classic arches to commemorate 
his victories; then he found Europe too little, a mere “molehill,”48 and proposed 
to rival Alexander by conquering India. It would be hard work, for himself and a 
million troops, but it would be repaid in glory, for him and them; and if death 
overtook them on the way it would not be too great a price to pay. “Death is 
nothing; but to live defeated and inglorious is to die daily.”49 “I live only for 
posterity.”°° La gloire became his ruling passion, so hypnotic that for a decade 
nearly all France accepted it as its guiding star. 

He pursued his aims with a will that never bent except to leap—until he had 
exhausted the sublime and became pitiful. His unresting ambition gave unity to 
his will, direction and substance to every day. At Brienne, “even when I had 
nothing [assigned?] to do, I always felt that I had no time to lose.”5! And to 


Jérome in 1805: “What I am I owe to strength of will, to character, application, 
and audacity.”°2 Daring was part of his strategy; time and again he surprised his 
enemies by quick and decisive action at unexpected places and times. “My aim 
is to go straight toward my objective, without being stopped by any 
consideration”;°3 it took him a decade to learn the old adage that in politics a 
straight line is the longest distance between two points. 

Sometimes his judgment and conduct were clouded and perverted with 
passion. His temper was as short as his stature, and it shortened as his power 
spread. He had the heat and wilds of Corsica in his blood; and though he usually 
managed to check his wrath, those around him, from Josephine to his powerful 
bodyguard Roustam, watched their every word and move lest they incur his 
wrath. He became impatient with contradiction, tardiness, incompetence, or 
stupidity. When he lost his temper he would publicly berate an ambassador, 
swear at a bishop, kick philosopher Volney in the stomach, or, faute de mieux, 
boot a log on the hearth.54 And yet his anger cooled almost as soon as it flared; 
often it was put on, as a move in the chess of politics; in most cases he made 
amends a day or a minute afterward.°° He was seldom brutal, often kind, playful, 
good-humored,°® but his sense of humor had been weakened by hardship and 
battle; he had little time for the pleasantries of leisure, the gossip of the court, or 
the wit of the salons. He was a man in a hurry, with a pack of enemies around 
him, and an empire on his hands; and it is difficult for a man in a hurry to be 
civilized. 

He spent too much of his energy conquering half of Europe to have much left 
for the absurdities of coitus. He suspected that many forms of sexual desire were 
environmentally learned rather than hereditary: “Everything is conventional 
among men, even to those feelings which, one would suppose, ought to be 
dictated by Nature alone.”°” He could have had a covey of concubines in the full 
Bourbon tradition, but he made do with half a dozen mistresses spaced between 
campaigns. Women thought themselves immortal if they amused him for a night; 
usually he dispatched the matter with brutal brevity, and talked about his late 
partners with more coarseness than gratitude.°® His infidelities caused Josephine 
many hours of worry and grief; he explained to her (if we may believe Mme. de 
Rémusat) that these divertimenti were natural, necessary, and customary, and 
should be overlooked by an understanding wife; she wept, he comforted her, she 
forgave him.°9 Otherwise he was as good a husband as his cares and wanderings 
would allow. 

When Marie Louise came to him he accepted monogamy (so far as we know) 
with new grace, if only because adultery might lose him Austria. His devotion to 
her was doubled when he beheld her agony in giving him a son. He had always 


shown a fondness for children; his law code gave them especial protection; 
now the infant King of Rome became the idol and bearer of his hopes, carefully 
trained to inherit and wisely rule a France giving laws to a united Europe. So the 
great ego enlarged itself with marital and parental love. 

He was too immersed in politics to have time for friends; besides, friendship 
implies a near-equality of give and take, and Napoleon found it hard to concede 
equality in any form. He had faithful servitors and devotees, some of whom gave 
their lives for his glory and their own; yet none would have thought of calling 
him a friend. Eugéne loved him, but as a son rather than a friend. Bourrienne 
(never quite trustworthy) relates that in 1800 he often heard Napoleon say: 


“Friendship is but a name. I love nobody. I do not even love my brothers. Perhaps Joseph a little, 
from habit and because he is my elder; and Duroc,"I love him too. ... I know very well that I have no 
true friends. As long as I continue what I am, I may have as many pretended friends as I please. Leave 
sensibility to women; it is their business. But men should be firm at heart and in purpose, or they 
should have nothing to do with war or government.”61 


This has the stoic Napoleonic ring, but is not easily reconciled with the 
lifelong devotion of men like Desaix, Duroc, Lannes, Las Cases, and a host of 
others. The same Bourrienne attests that “out of the field of battle Bonaparte had 
a kind and feeling heart.”62 And Méneval, close to Napoleon for thirteen years, 
agrees: 


I had expected to find him brusque and of uncertain temper, instead of which I found him patient, 
indulgent, easy to please, by no means exacting, merry with a merriness which was often noisy and 
mocking, and sometimes of a charming bonhomie. ... I was no longer afraid of him. I was maintained 
in this state of mind by all that I saw of his pleasant and affectionate ways with Josephine, the 
assiduous devotion of his officers, the kindliness of his relations with the consuls and the ministers, 
and his familiarity with the soldiers.63 


Apparently he could be hard when he thought that policy demanded it, and 
lenient when policy allowed; policy had to come first. He sent many men to jail, 
and yet a hundred instances of his kindness are recorded, as in the volumes of 
Frédéric Masson. He took action to improve conditions in the jails of Brussels, 
but conditions in French prisons in 1814 were unworthy of the general efficiency 
of his rule. He saw thousands of men dead on the field of battle, and went on to 
other battles; yet we hear of his often stopping to comfort or relieve a wounded 
soldier. Véry Constant “saw him weep while eating his breakfast after coming 
from the bedside of Marshal Lannes,”®4 mortally wounded at Essling in 1809. 

There is no question about his generosity, nor about his readiness to forgive. 
He repeatedly—and once too often—forgave Bernadotte and Bourrienne. When 
Carnot and Chénier, after years of opposition to Napoleon, appealed to him to 


relieve their poverty, he sent help immediately. At St. Helena he contrived 
excuses for those who had deserted him in 1813 or 181 5. Only the British won 
his lasting resentment of their lasting enmity; he saw nothing but mercenary 
hardness in Pitt, was rather unfair to Sir Hudson Lowe, and found it impossible 
to appreciate Wellington.©5 There was a considerable justice in his self-estimate: 
“T consider myself a good man at heart.” No man, we are told, is a hero to his 
valet; but Véry Constant, Napoleon’s valet through fourteen years, recorded his 
memories in numerous volumes “breathless with adoration.”®7 

Persons brought up to the elegant manners of the Old Regime could not bear 
the blunt directness of Napoleon’s style of movement and address. He amused 
such people by the awkward consciousness of his carriage and the occasional 
coarseness of his speech. He did not know how to put others at their ease, and 
did not seem to care; he was too eager for the substance to fret about the form. “I 
do not like that vague and leveling phrase les convenances [the proprieties]. ... It 
is a device of fools to raise themselves to the level of people of intellect. ... 
‘Good taste’ is another of those classical expressions which mean nothing to me. 
... What is called ‘style,’ good or bad, does not affect me. I care only for the 
force of the thought.”6° Secretly, however, he admired the easy grace and quiet 
considerateness of the gentleman; he longed to win approval from the aristocrats 
who made fun of him in the salons of Faubourg St.-Germain. In his own way he 
could be “fascinating when he chose to be.”69 

His low opinion of women may have been due to his hurried carelessness of 
their sensitivity. So he remarked to Mme. Charpentier, “How ill you look in that 
red dress!””70—and he turned Mme. de Staél to enmity by ranking women 
according to their fertility. Some women rebuked his rudeness with feminine 
subtlety. When he exclaimed to Mme. de Chevreuse, “Dear me, how red your 
hair is!” she answered, “Perhaps it is, Sire, but this is the first time a man has 
ever told me so.””! When he told a famous beauty, “Madame, I do not like it 
when women mix in politics,” she retorted, “You are right, General; but in a 
country where they have their heads cut off, it is natural that they should want to 
know why.”72 Nevertheless Méneval, who saw him almost daily, noted “that 
winning charm which was so irresistible in Napoleon.”72 

He liked to talk—sometimes garrulously, almost always usefully and to the 
point. He invited scientists, artists, actors, writers, to his table, and surprised 
them by his affability, his knowledge of their field, and the aptness of his 
remarks. Isabey the miniaturist, Monge the mathematician, Fontaine the 
architect, and Talma the actor left reminiscences of these meetings, all testifying 
to the “grace, amiability, and gaiety” of Napoleon’s conversation.’4 He much 
preferred talking to writing. His ideas advanced faster than his speeches; when 
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he tried to write them down he wrote so rapidly that no one—not he himself— 
could then decipher his scrawl.7° So he dictated, and as 41,000 of his letters have 
been published, and doubtless other thousands were written, we can begin to 
understand how the honor of being his secretary was a sentence to hard labor. 
Bourrienne, who took the post in 1797, had the good fortune to be dismissed in 
1802, and so survived till 1834. He was expected to join Napoleon at 7 AM., 
work all day, and be on call at night. He could speak and write several 
languages, knew international law, and, with his own method of shorthand, 
could usually write as fast as Napoleon dictated. 

Meéneval, who succeeded Bourrienne in 1802, labored still harder, for “I did 
not know any kind of shorthand.” Napoleon was fond of him, often jested with 
him, but wore him out almost daily, after which he would tell him to go and take 
a bath.76 At St. Helena the Emperor recalled: “I nearly killed poor Méneval; I 
was obliged to relieve him for a while from the duties of his situation, and place 
him, for the recovery of his health, near the person of Marie Louise, where his 
post was a mere sinecure.”’” In 1806 Napoleon authorized him to engage an 
assistant, Frangois Fain, who served to the end, and on all campaigns. Even so 
Méneval was quite worn out when he escaped from his fond despot in 1813. It 
was one of those love affairs that thrive on inequality recognized and not abused. 


IV. THE GENERAL 


His body and mind, character, and career were in part molded by his military 
education at Brienne. There he learned to keep himself fit in any weather or 
place; to think clearly at any hour of day or night; to distinguish fact from desire; 
to obey without question as training for commanding without hesitation; to see 
terrains as possibilities for the open or hidden movement of masses of men; to 
anticipate enemy maneuvers and prepare to counter them; to expect the 
unexpected and meet it unsurprised; to inspire individual souls by addressing 
them en masse; to anesthetize pain with glory, and make it sweet and noble to 
die for one’s country: all this appeared to Napoleon as the science of sciences, 
since a nation’s life depends—other means having failed—upon its willingness 
and ability to defend itself in the final arbitrament of war. “The art of war,” he 
declared, “is an immense study, which comprises all others.”78 

So he cultivated most those sciences that would contribute most to the science 
of national defense. He read history to learn the nature of man and the behavior 
of states; he surprised the savants, later, by his knowledge of ancient Greece and 
Rome, of medieval and modern Europe. He “studied and restudied” the 
campaigns of Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, 


Eugene of Savoy, and Frederick the Great; “model yourself on them,” he told his 
officers, “reject every maxim contrary to those of these great men.”79 

From the military academy he passed to the camp, and from the camp to 
control of a regiment. Perhaps from his stoic mother he had the gift of command, 
and knew its secret: that most persons would rather follow a lead than give it—if 
the leader leads. He had the courage to take responsibility, to stake his career 
again and again upon his judgment; and, with a daring that too often laughed at 
caution, he passed from one gamble to another—ever playing with more human 
pawns for higher stakes. He lost the last wager, but only after proving himself 
the ablest general in history. 

His military strategy began with measures for winning the minds and hearts 
of his men. He interested himself in the background, character, and hopes of 
each officer directly under his command. He mingled now and then with the 
common soldiers, recalling their victories, inquiring about their families, and 
listening to their complaints. He good-humoredly rallied his Imperial Guard, and 
called them “les grogneurs” because they grumbled so much; but they fought 
for him to the last death. Sometimes he spoke cynically of the simple 
infantryman, as when, at St. Helena, he remarked that “troops are made to let 
themselves be killed”;8° but he adopted, and provided for, all the children of the 
French warriors who died at Austerlitz.61 More than any other section of the 
French nation his soldiers loved him—so much so that, in Wellington’s 
judgment, his presence on the battlefield was worth forty thousand men.®2 

His addresses to his army were an important part of his strategy. “In war,” he 
said, “morale and opinion are more than half the battle.”®83 No other general 
since Caesar at the Rubicon had ever exercised such fascination over his men. 
Bourrienne, who wrote some of those famous proclamations at Napoleon’s 
dictation, tells us that the troops in many cases “could not understand what 
Napoleon said, but no matter, they would have followed him cheerfully barefoot 
and without provisions.”®4 In several of his addresses he explained to them his 
plan of operations; usually they understood, and bore more patiently the long 
marches that enabled them to surprise or outnumber the foe. “The best soldier,” 
he said, “is not so much the one who fights as the one who marches.”85 In a 
proclamation of 1799 he told his auditors: “The chief virtues of a soldier are 
constancy and discipline. Valor comes only in the second place.”8© He often 
showed mercy, but he did not hesitate to be severe when discipline was 
endangered. After his first victories in Italy, when he deliberately allowed his 
troops some pillage to make up for the Directory’s skimping on their food, 
clothing, and pay, he forbade such conduct, and enforced the order so rigorously 
that it was soon obeyed. “Vienna, Berlin, Madrid, and other cities,” says 


Méneval, “witnessed the condemnation and execution of soldiers belonging as 
well to the Imperial Guard as to other army corps, when these soldiers had been 
found guilty of pillage.”87 

Napoleon expressed part of his strategy in a mathematical formula: “The 
strength of an army, like the amount of momentum in mechanics, is estimated by 
the mass times the velocity. A swift march enhances the morale of an army, and 
increases its power for victory.”88 There is no authority for ascribing to him the 
aphorism that “an army travels on its stomach”—that is, on its food supply;®9 his 
view was rather that it wins with its feet. His motto was “Activité, activité, 
vitesse”20—action and speed. Consequently he placed no reliance on fortresses 
as defenses; he would have laughed at the Maginot Line of 1939. “It is 
axiomatic,” he had said, far back in 1793, “that the side which remains behind its 
fortified line is always defeated”; and he repeated this in 1816.9! To watch for 
the time when the enemy divides or elongates his army; to use mountains and 
rivers to screen and protect the movement of his troops; to seize strategical 
elevations from which artillery could rake the field; to choose a battleground that 
would allow the maneuvers of infantry, artillery, and cavalry; to concentrate 
one’s forces—usually by swift marches —so as to confront with superior 
numbers a segment of the enemy too far from the center to be reinforced in time: 
these were the elements of Napoleonic strategy. 

The final test of the general is in tactics—the disposition and maneuvering of 
his forces for and during battle. Napoleon took his stand where he could survey 
as much of the action as his safety would allow; and since the plan of operations, 
and its quick adjustment to the turn of events, depended upon his continued and 
concentrated attention, his safety was a prime consideration, even more in the 
judgment of his troops than in his actual practice; if he thought it necessary, as at 
Arcole, he did not hesitate to expose himself; and more than once we read of 
men being killed at his side in his place of observation. From such a point, 
through a staff of mounted orderlies, he dispatched instructions to the 
commanding officers in the infantry, the artillery, and the cavalry; and those 
messengers hurried back to keep him informed of the turn of events in every 
segment of the action. In battle, he believed, soldiers acquired their value chiefly 
through their position and maneuverability. Here too the aim was concentration 
—of massed men and heavy fire upon a particular point, preferably a flank, of 
the enemy, in the hope of throwing that part into a disorder that would spread. 
“In all battles a moment comes when the bravest troops, after having made the 
greatest efforts, feel inclined to run. ... Two armies are two bodies that meet and 
endeavor to frighten each other; a moment of panic occurs, and that moment 
must be turned to advantage. When a man has been present in many actions, he 


distinguishes that moment without difficulty.”92 Napoleon was especially quick 
to take advantage of such a development, or, if his own men wavered, to send 
reinforcements, or change his line of operation in the course of a battle; this 
saved the day for him at Marengo. Retreat was not in his vocabulary before 
1812. 

It was natural that one who had developed such skill in generalship should 
come to find a macabre thrill in war. We have heard him lauding civilians as 
above soldiers; he gave precedence, at his court, to the statesmen over the 
marshals; and when conflicts arose between the civilian populations and the 
military he regularly took the civilian side.93 But he could not conceal from 
himself or others that he experienced on the battlefield a pleasure keener than 
any that came from administration. “There is a joy in danger,” he said, and he 
confessed to Jomini that he “loved the excitement of battle”;94 he was happiest 
when he saw masses of men moving at his will into actions that changed the map 
and decided history. He viewed his campaigns as responses to attacks, but he 
admitted, according to Bourrienne, “My power depends upon my glory, and my 
glory on my victories. My power would fall were I not to support it by new glory 
and new victories. Conquest has made me what I am, and conquest alone can 
maintain me.”9° We cannot quite trust the hostile Bourrienne for this pivotal 
confession; but Las Cases, to whom Napoleon was next to God, quoted him as 
saying (March 12, 1816), “I wished for the empire of the world, and, to ensure it, 
unlimited power was necessary to me.”96 

Was he, as his enemies put it, “a butcher’? We are told that he recruited a 
total of 2,613,000 Frenchmen for his armies;97 of these about one million died in 
his service.98 Was he disturbed by the slaughter? He mentioned it in his appeals 
to the Powers for peace; and we are told that the sight of the corpses at Eylau 
moved him to tears.99 Yet, when it was all over, and he looked at the matter in 
retrospect, he told Las Cases: “I had commanded in battles that were to decide 
the fate of a whole army, and I had felt no emotion. I had watched the execution 
of maneuvers that were bound to cost the lives of many among us, and my eyes 
had remained dry.”100 Presumably a general must comfort himself with the 
thought that the premature deaths of those uprooted youths were insignificant 
displacements in space and time; would they not have come to an end anyway, 
obscurely, less gloriously, without the anesthesia of battle and the amends of 
fame? 

Even so, he felt, as many scholars (Ranke, Sorel, Vandal ...) felt, that he had 
been more sinned against than sinning; that he had fought and killed in self- 
defense; that the Allies had vowed to depose him as the “Son of the Revolution” 
and the usurper of a Bourbon throne. Had he not repeatedly proposed peace and 


been repulsed? “I only conquered in my own defense. Europe never ceased to 
war against France, against her principles, and against myself. The Coalition 
never ceased to exist, either secretly or openly.”!9! He had taken, at his 
coronation, an oath to preserve the “natural boundaries” of France; what would 
France have said if he had surrendered them? “The vulgar have never ceased 
blaming all my wars on my ambition. But were they of my choosing? Were they 
not always determined by the ineluctable nature of things?—by the struggle 
between the past and the future?”1!02 He was always weighed down, after the 
exuberant first years, by the feeling that no matter how many victories he might 
win, one decisive defeat would wipe them out and leave him at the mercy of his 
foes. He would have given half the world for peace, but on his own terms. 

We may conclude that until Tilsit (1807) and the invasion of Spain (1808), 
Napoleon was on the defensive, and that thereafter, in the attempt to subjugate 
Austria, then Prussia, then Spain, then Russia, and to enforce his Continental 
Blockade, he brought additional wars upon an exhausted France and a resentful 
Europe. Though he had proved himself a superlative administrator, he 
abandoned the cares of state for the glory and ecstasy of war. He had won France 
as a general, and as a general he lost it. His forte became his fate. 


V. THE RULER 


As a civilian ruler he never quite forgot that he had been trained as a general. 
The habits of leadership remained, discouraging, except in the Council of State, 
objection or debate. “From my first entrance into [public] life I was accustomed 
to exercise command; circumstances and the force of my character were such 
that as soon as I possessed power I acknowledged no master and obeyed no laws 
except those of my own creating.” !93 We have seen him, in 1800, emphasizing 
the civilian form of his rule—when the generals were plotting to depose him; but 
in 1816 he argued that “in the last analysis, in order to govern, it is necessary to 
be a military man; one can rule only in boots and spurs.” 194 So, with a sharp eye 
to the secret and contradictory ideals of the French people, he declared himself a 
man of peace and a genius of war. Hence the relative democracy of the 
Consulate melted into the monarchy of the Empire, and finally into absolute 
power. The last of the Napoleonic codes—the penal (1810)—is a reversion to 
the barbaric severity of medieval penalties. Nevertheless he became almost as 
brilliant in government as in battle. He predicted that his achievements in 
administration would outshine his martial victories in human memory, and that 
his codes were a monument more lasting than his strategy and tactics (which are 


irrelevant to current war). He longed to be the Justinian as well as the Caesar 
Augustus of his age. 

In the 3,680 days of his imperial rule (1804-14) he was in Paris for only 
955,105 but in these he remade France. When at home, and before 1808, he 
presided regularly, twice a week, over the Council of State; and then, said Las 
Cases (himself a member), “none of us would have been absent for the whole 
world.” 106 He worked hard; in his eagerness to get things done he sometimes 
rose at 3 A.M. to begin his working day. He expected almost as much from his 
administrative aides. They were always to be ready to give him precise up-to- 
the-hour information on any matter falling within their jurisdiction; and he 
judged them by the accuracy, order, readiness, and adequacy of their reports. He 
did not consider his day finished until he had read the memoranda and 
documents that almost daily came to him from the various departments of his 
government. He was probably the best-informed ruler in history. 

For major ministries he chose men of first-rate ability, like Talleyrand, 
Gaudin, and Fouché, despite their troublesome pride; for the rest, and generally 
for administrative posts, he preferred men of the second rank, who would not ask 
questions or propose measures of their own; he had no time or patience for such 
discussions; he would take a chance on his own judgment, assuming the 
responsibility and risk. He required of his appointees an oath of fidelity, not only 
to France but to himself; in most cases they readily agreed, feeling the 
mesmerism of his personality and the grandeur of his designs. “I aroused 
emulation, rewarded every merits and pushed back the limits of glory.”1!97 He 
paid for his method of selecting aides by gradually surrounding himself with 
servitors who rarely dared to question his views, so that in the end there was no 
check upon his haste or pride except the power of his foreign foes. Caulaincourt 
in 1812 was an exception. 

He was severe on his subordinates: stern to reprove and slow to praise, but 
ready to reward exceptional service. He did not believe in putting them 
confidently at their ease; some uncertainty of tenure would encourage diligence. 
He did not necessarily object to their liaisons, nor even to some shady elements 
in their past, for these gave him a hold on their good behavior.!08 He used his 
assistants to the limit, then let them retire with a generous pension, and perhaps 
some sudden title of nobility. Some of them did not survive to that denouement; 
Villeneuve, defeated at Trafalgar, killed himself rather than face reproof. 
Napoleon was not long moved by protests against his severity. “A statesman’s 
heart must be in his head”;109 he must not let sentiment interfere with policy; in 
the operation of an empire the individual counts for littlke—unless he is a 
Napoleon. Perhaps he exaggerated his insensitivity to personal charms when he 


said, “I like only those people who are useful to me, and only so long as they are 
useful”;!10 he continued to love Josephine long after she had become a hindrance 
to his plans. Of course he lied at need, like most of us; and, like most 
governments, he doctored his war bulletins to keep up public spirit. He had 
studied Machiavelli with pencil in hand; an annotated copy of The Prince was 
found in his carriage at Waterloo. He considered good anything that furthered 
his aims. He did not wait for Nietzsche to lead him “beyond good and evil” in 
“the will to power”; hence Nietzsche called him “that Ens realissimum” and the 
only good product of the Revolution. “The strong are good, the weak are 
wicked,”!11 said the Emperor. “Joseph,” he mourned, “is too good to be a great 
man”; but he loved him. 

Akin to these views—learned in Corsica and war—was his oft-repeated 
opinion that men are moved, and can be ruled, only by interest or fear.!!2 So, 
year by year, these feelings became the levers of his government. In 1800, 
sending General Hédouville to suppress a rising in the Vendée, he advised him, 
“as a salutary example, to burn down two or three large communes [towns], 
chosen among those whose conduct is worst. Experience has taught him [the 
First Consul] that a spectacularly severe act is, in the conditions you are facing, 
the most humane method. Only weakness is inhuman.”!!3 He instructed his 
judicial appointees to pass severe sentences. “The art of the police,” he told 
Fouché, “consists in punishing rarely and severely.”!!4 He not only employed a 
large force of police and detectives under Fouché or Régnier, but organized an 
additional secret police agency whose duty it was to help—and spy on—Fouché 
and Régnier, and to report to the Emperor any anti-Napoleonic sentiments 
expressed in the newspapers, the theater, the salons, or in books. “A prince,” he 
said, “should suspect everything.”!15 By 1804 France was a police state. By 
1810 it had a new supply of minor Bastilles—state prisons in which political 
offenders could be “detained” by imperial order, without a regular procedure in 
the courts.116 We should note, however, that the Emperor had moments of 
mercy. He issued many pardons, even to those who had plotted to kill him,!!7 
and sometimes he reduced the severity of a court penalty.!18 To Caulaincourt, in 
December, 1812, he mused: 


“They think I am stern, even hardhearted. So much the better—this makes it unnecessary for me to 
justify my reputation. My firmness is taken for callousness. I shall not complain, since this notion is 
responsible for the good order that is prevailing. ... Look here, Caulaincourt, I am human. No matter 
what some people say, I too have entrails [‘bowels of mercy’ ], a heart—but the heart of a sovereign. I 
am not moved by the tears of a duchess, but the sufferings of the people touch me.”!19 


Unquestionably he was a despot, often enlightened, often hastily absolute. He 
confessed to Las Cases, “The state was myself.”!20 Something of his tyranny 
might be excused as the usual control, by the government, of a nation’s 
economy, theaters, and publications in time of war. Napoleon explained his 
omnipotence as necessary in the difficult transition from the licentious liberty of 
the Revolution after 1791 to the reconstructive order of the Consulate and the 
Empire. He recalled that Robespierre, as well as Marat, had recommended a 
dictatorship as needed to restore order and stability to a France verging on the 
dissolution of both the family and the state. He felt that he had not destroyed 
democracy; what he had replaced in 1799 was an oligarchy of corrupt, merciless, 
and unscrupulous men. He had destroyed the liberty of the masses, but that 
liberty was destroying France with mob violence and moral license, and only the 
restoration and concentration of authority could restore the strength of France as 
a civilized and independent state. 

Until 1810 Napoleon could forgivably feel that he had been true to the 
Revolution’s second goal—equality. He had upheld and spread the equality of 
all before the law. He had established not an impossible equality of abilities and 
merits, but an equality of opportunity for all talents, wherever born, to develop 
themselves in a society offering education, economic opportunity, and political 
eligibility to all; perhaps this carriére ouverte aux talents was his most lasting 
gift to France. He almost ended corruption in public life;!2! this alone should 
immortalize him. He gave to all the example of a man using himself up in 
administration when not called to the battlefield. He remade France. 

Why did he fail? Because his grasp exceeded his reach, his imagination 
dominated his ambition, and his ambition domineered over his body, mind, and 
character. He should have known that the Powers would never be content to 
have France rule half of Europe. He succeeded measurably in leading Rhineland 
Germany out of feudalism into the nineteenth century, but it was beyond him, or 
any man at that time, to bring into a lasting federation an area long since 
partitioned into states each with its jealous traditions, dialect, manners, creed, 
and government. Just to name those diverse realms, from the Rhine to the 
Vistula, from Brussels to Naples, is to feel the problem: kingdoms or 
principalities like Holland, Hanover, Westphalia, the Hanseatic cities, Baden, 
Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Illyria, Venice, Lombardy, the Papal States, the Two 
Sicilies—where could he find men strong enough to rule these areas, to tax 
them, finally to take their sons to war against nations more akin to them than the 
French? How could he forge a unity between those forty-four additional 
departments and the eighty-six of France, or between those proud and sturdy 16 
million added people and these proud and volatile 26 million Frenchmen? 


Perhaps it was magnificent to try, but it was certain to fail. In the end 
imagination toppled reason; the polyglot colossus, standing on one unsteady 
head, tumbled back into difference, and the rooted force of national character 
defeated the great dictator’s will to power. 


VI. THE PHILOSOPHER 


And yet, when imagination folded its wings, he could reason with the ablest 
of the savants in the French and Egyptian Institutes. Though he contrived no 
formal system of thought in which to imprison a universe that seemed to escape 
every formula, his realistic mind made short work of “ideologues” who mistook 
ideas for facts and built airy castles without foundations in biology and history. 
After trying Laplace and other scientists in administrative posts he concluded, 
“You can’t do anything with a philosopher.”!22 However, he encouraged the 
sciences, and recommended history. “My son should study much history, and 
meditate upon it,” he said at St. Helena, “for it is the only true philosophy.”!23 

Religion was one of the fields in which the ideologues had floated on a film 
of notions instead of grounding themselves in history. Only a logician, Napoleon 
felt, would bother long with the question, Does God exist? The real philosopher, 
schooled in history, would ask, why has religion, so often refuted and ridiculed, 
always survived, and played so notable a role in every civilization? Why did the 
skeptic Voltaire say that if God did not exist it would be necessary to invent 
him? 

Napoleon himself lost his religious faith at the early age of thirteen. 
Sometimes he wished he had kept it; “I imagine it must give great and true 
happiness.”!24 Everyone knows the story how, on the trip to Egypt, hearing 
some scientists discourse irreverently, he challenged them, pointing to the stars, 
“You may talk as long as you please, gentlemen, but who made all that?” !25 It is 
possible to quote him pro and con on this and many other subjects, for he 
changed his views and moods with time, and we tend to ignore their dates; yet 
what thoughtful person has not at fifty discarded the dogmas he swore by in his 
youth, and will not at eighty smile at the “mature” views of his middle age? 
Generally Napoleon retained belief in an intelligence behind or in the physical 
world,!26 but he disclaimed any knowledge of its character or purpose. 
“Everything proclaims the existence of a God,” he concluded at St. Helena,1!27 
but “to say whence I came, what I am, or where I am going is above my 
comprehension.”!28 At times he spoke like a materialistic evolutionist: 
“Everything is matter;!29 ... man is only a more perfect and better reasoning 
animal.”!30 “The soul is not immortal; if it were it would have existed before our 


birth.”131 “Tf I had to have a religion, I should adore the sun, for it is the sun that 
fertilizes everything; it is the true god of the earth.”1!32 “I should believe in 
religion if it had existed since the beginning of the world. But when I read 
Socrates, Plato, Moses, or Mohammed, I have no more belief. It has all been 
invented by men.” !33 

But why did they invent it? To comfort the poor, Napoleon answered, and to 
keep them from killing the rich. For all men are born unequal, and become more 
unequal with every advancement in technology and specialization; a civilization 
must elicit, develop, use, and reward superior abilities, and it must persuade the 
less fortunate to accept peaceably this inequality of rewards and possessions as 
natural and necessary. How can this be done? By teaching men that it is the will 
of God. “I do not see in religion the mystery of the Incarnation but the mystery 
of the social order. Society cannot exist without inequality of [rewards and 
therefore] property, an inequality which cannot be maintained without religion. 
... It must be possible to tell the poor: ‘It is God’s will. There must be rich and 
poor in this world, but hereafter, and for eternity, there will be a different 
distribution.’ “154 “Religion introduces into the thought of heaven an idea of 
equalization which saves the rich from being massacred by the poor.” 135 

If all this be true, it was a mistake of the Enlightenment to attack Christianity, 
and of the Revolution to make Catholic preaching difficult. “The intellectual 
[moral?] anarchy which we are undergoing is the result of the moral 
[intellectual?] anarchy—the extinction of faith, the negation of principles 
[beliefs] which have preceded.”!°6 Perhaps for this reason, and for political use, 
Napoleon restored the Catholic Church as the “sacred gendarmerie [police] of 
the French nation.”!VHe did not interpret the new alliance as binding him to the 
Ten Commandments; he wandered from them now and then, but he paid the 
priests to preach them to a generation weary of chaos and ready for a return to 
order and discipline. Most parents and teachers were glad to have the help of 
religious faith in rearing or training children—to counter the natural anarchism 
of youth with a moral code based upon religious and filial piety, and presented 
as coming from an omnipotent God watchful of every act, threatening eternal 
punishments, and offering eternal rewards. Most of the governing class were 
grateful for an educational process that would produce a public taught to accept, 
as natural and inevitable, the inequality of abilities and possessions. The old 
aristocracy was excused as cleansing its wealth with manners and grace; a new 
aristocracy was established; and revolution, for a generation, muted its voice and 
hid its guns. 

In this regenerated society marriage and motherhood had to be resanctified, 
and property, not romantic love, had to be restored as their base and goal. Love 
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generated by the physical attraction of boy and girl is an accident of hormones 
and propinquity; to found a lasting marriage upon such a haphazard and 
transitory condition is ridiculous; it is une sottise faite a deux—”a folly committed 
in pair.”!58 Much of it is artificially induced by romantic literature; it would 
probably disappear if men were illiterate. “I firmly believe that [romantic] love 
does more harm than good, and that it would be a blessing ... if it were 
banished” as a reason for uniting a man and a woman in the lifelong enterprise 
of rearing children and acquiring and transmitting property. “Marriage should be 
forbidden to individuals who have known each other less than six months.”1!39 

Napoleon had a Mohammedan view of marriage: its function is to produce 
abundant offspring under conditions of freedom for the man and protection for 
the faithful and obedient wife. The marriage ceremony, though it may be civil, 
should be ceremonious and solemn, as emphasizing the obligation 
undertaken.!40 The married couple should sleep together; this “exerts a singular 
influence upon married life, guarantees the position of the wife and the 
dependence of the husband, and preserves intimacy and morality”;!4! Napoleon 
followed this old custom until he set his mind upon divorce. 

However, even a faithful wife is not enough for a man. “I find it ridiculous 
that a man should not be able to have more than one legitimate wife. When she 
is pregnant it is as if the man had no wife at all.”1!42 Polygyny is better than 
divorce or adultery. There should be no divorce after ten years of marriage. A 
woman should be permitted only one divorce, and should not be allowed to 
remarry for five years afterward.!43 Adultery on the husband’s part should not be 
sufficient ground for a divorce, unless there is the additional circumstance of the 
husband’s keeping his concubine under the same roof with his wife.144 “When a 
husband commits an act of unfaithfulness to his wife, he should confess it to her 
and regret his action; then every trace of guilt is wiped away. The wife is angry, 
forgives, and is reconciled to him; often she even gains through it. But that is not 
the case with the unfaithfulness of the wife. It is all very well for her to confess 
and regret, but who knows whether something else remains” in her mind or 
womb? “Therefore she must not, and cannot ever come to an understanding with 
him.”1!45 (But he had twice forgiven Josephine.) 

He guarded himself against feminine charms by adhering to the 
Mohammedan view of women. “We treat women too well, and in this way have 
spoiled everything. We have done every wrong in raising them to our level. 
Truly the Oriental nations have more mind and sense than we in declaring the 
wife to be the actual property of the husband. In fact nature has made woman our 
slave. ... Woman is given to man that she may bear him children; 


consequently she is his property, just as the fruit tree is the property of the 
gardener.” 146 

All this is so primitive (and so contrary to biology, where the female usually 
is the predominant sex, and the male is a tributary food-provider, sometimes 
himself eaten) that we should be glad to accept Las Cases’ assurance that much 
of it was playful bravado, or the military man’s dream of endless conscripts 
pouring from fertile wombs; but it was quite in harmony with the views of any 
Corsican condottiere. The Code Napoléon insisted on the absolute power of the 
husband over his wife, and over her property, as a necessity of social order. “I 
have always thought,” Napoleon wrote to Josephine in 1807, “that woman was 
made for man, and man for country, family, glory, and honor.”!47 On the day 
after the mutual massacre known as the battle of Friedland (June 14, 1807) 
Napoleon drew up a program for a school to be built at Ecouen “for girls who 
have lost their mothers, and whose people are too poor to bring them up 
properly.” 


What are the girls at Ecouen to be taught? You must begin with religion in all its strictness. ... 
What we ask of education is not that girls should think, but that they should believe. The weakness of 
women’s brains, the instability of their ideas, ... their need for perpetual resignation ... all this can be 
met only by religion ... I want the place to produce not women of charm but women of virtue; they 
must be attractive because they have high principles and warm hearts, not because they are witty or 
amusing. ... In addition the girls must be taught writing, arithmetic, and elementary French; ... a little 
history and geography; ... not Latin ... They must learn to do all kinds of women’s work. ... With the 
single exception of the headmaster, all men must be excluded from the school ... Even the gardening 
must be done by women. !48 


Napoleon’s political philosophy was equally uncompromising. Since all men 
are born unequal, it is inevitable that the majority of brains will be in a minority 
of men, who will rule the majority with guns or words. Hence utopias of equality 
are the consolatory myths of the weak; anarchist cries for freedom from laws and 
government are the delusions of immature and autocratic minds; and democracy 
is a game used by the strong to conceal their oligarchic rule.!49 Actually France 
had had to choose between an hereditary nobility and rule by the business class. 
So, “among nations and in revolutions, aristocracy always exists. If you attempt 
to get rid of it by destroying the nobility, it immediately reestablishes itself 
among the rich and powerful families of the Third Estate. Destroy it there, and it 
survives and takes refuge among the leaders of workmen and of the people.” !5° 
“Democracy, if reasonable, would limit itself to giving everyone an equal 
opportunity to compete and obtain.”!5! Napoleon claimed to have done this by 
making la carriére ouverte aux talents in all fields; but he allowed many 
deviations from this rule. 


He was a bit equivocal about revolutions. They release the violent passions of 
the mob, since “collective crimes incriminate no one,”!52 and there is “never a 
revolution without a terror.”153 “Revolutions are the true cause of regeneration in 
public customs,”154 but in general (he concluded in 1816) “a revolution is one of 
the greatest evils by which mankind can be visited. It is the scourge of the 
generation by which it is brought about; and all the advantages which it procures 
cannot make amends for the misery with which it embitters the lives of those 
who take part in it.”155 

He preferred monarchy to all other forms of government, even to defending 
hereditary kingship (i.e., his own) against doubts expressed by Czar 
Alexander.!56 “There are more chances of securing a good sovereign by heredity 
than by election.”!57 People are happier under such a stable government than 
under a free-for-all, devil-take-the-hindmost democracy. “In regular and tranquil 
times every individual has his share of felicity: the cobbler in his stall is as 
content as the king on his throne; the soldier is no less happy than the 
general.” 158 

His political ideal was a federation of European, or Continental, states, 
governed in their external relations from Paris as the “capital of the world.” In 
that “Association Européenne” all the component states would have the same 
money, weights, measures, and basic laws, with no political barriers to travel, 
transport, and trade.159 When Napoleon reached Moscow in 1812 he thought that 
only a just peace with Alexander remained in the way of realizing his dream. He 
had underestimated the centrifugal power of national differences; but he may 
have been right in believing that if Europe achieved unity it would be not 
through appeals to reason but through the imposition of a superior force 
continuing through a generation. War would then continue, but at least it would 
be civil. 

As he approached his end he wondered whether he had been a free and 
creative agent or the helpless instrument of some cosmic force. He was not a 
fatalist, if this means one who believes that his success or failure, his health or 
illness, the character of his life and the moment of his death, have been 
determined by some hidden power, regardless of what he chooses to do;!69 nor 
was he clearly a determinist in the sense of one who believes that every 
occurrence, including his every choice, idea, or act, is determined by the 
composition of all the forces and history of the past. But he repeatedly talked of 
a “destiny”—a central stream of events, partly malleable by the human will, but 
basically irresistible as flowing from the inherent nature of things. At times he 
spoke of his will as strong enough to stem or bend the current—”! have always 
been able to impose my will upon destiny.”!6! Too uncertain to be consistent, he 


also said: “I depend upon events. I have no will; I await all things from their 
issue” 162_as they issue from their source. “The greater one is”—i.e., the higher 
he is in authority—’the less free will one can have”—the more and stronger will 
be the forces impinging upon him. “One depends upon circumstances and 
events. I am the greatest slave among men; my master is the nature of things.” 163 
He combined his fluctuating moods in the proud conception of himself as an 
instrument of destiny—i.e., the nature of things as determining the course and 
terminus of events. “Destiny urges me to a goal of which I am ignorant. Until 
that goal is reached I am invulnerable, unassailable’—as borne with the stream. 
“When destiny has accomplished its purpose in me, a fly may suffice to destroy 
me.”164 He felt himself bound to a destiny magnificent but perilous; pride and 
circumstance drove him on; “destiny must be fulfilled.” 165 

Like all of us he frequently thought of death, and had moods defending or 
contemplating suicide. In youth he felt that suicide was the final right of every 
soul; at fifty-one he added: “if his death harms no one.”!66 He had no faith in 
immortality. “There is no immortality but the memory that is left in the minds of 
men. ... To have lived without glory, without leaving a trace of one’s existence, 
is not to have lived at all.” 167 


VII. WHAT WAS HE? 


Was he a Frenchman? Only by the accident of time; otherwise he was French 
neither in body nor in mind nor in character. He was short, and later stout; his 
features were stern Roman rather than brightly Gallic; he lacked the gaiety and 
grace, the humor and wit, the refinement and manners of a cultured Frenchman; 
he was bent on dominating the world rather than enjoying it. He had some 
difficulty in speaking French; he retained a foreign accent till 1807;168 he spoke 
Italian readily, and seemed more at home in Milan than in Paris. On several 
occasions he expressed dislike of the French character. “The Emperor,” reported 
Las Cases, “dilated upon our volatile, fickle, and changeable disposition. ‘All the 
French,’ he said, ‘are turbulent, and inclined to rail. ... France loves change too 
much for any government to endure there.’ “169 

He spoke often—with the emphasis of one not sure—of his love for France. 
He resented being called “the Corsican”; “I wanted to be absolutely French”;!70 
“the noblest title in the world is that of having been born a Frenchman.”!7! But 
in 1809 he revealed to Roederer what he meant by his love of France: “I have 
but one passion, one mistress, and that is France. I sleep with her. She has never 
been false to me. She lavishes her blood and treasure on me. If I need 500,000 
men she gives them to me.”!72 He loved her as a violinist can love his violin, as 


an instrument of immediate response to his stroke and will. He drew the strings 
of this instrument taut until they snapped, nearly all of them at once. 

Was he the “Son of the Revolution”? So the Allies sometimes called him; but 
by this they meant that he had inherited the guilt of the Revolution’s crimes, and 
had continued its repudiation of the Bourbons. He himself repeatedly said that he 
had brought the Revolution to an end—not only its chaos and violence but its 
pretenses to democracy. He was the Son of the Revolution insofar as he retained 
peasant emancipation, free enterprise, equality before the law, career open to 
talent, and the will to defend the natural frontiers. But when he made himself 
consul for life, then emperor, when he ended freedom of speech and the press, 
made the Catholic Church a partner in the government, used new Bastilles, and 
favored aristocracy old and new—then, surely, he ceased to be the Son of the 
Revolution. In many ways he remained so in the conquered lands; there he ended 
feudalism, the Inquisition, and priestly control of life; there he brought in his 
Code and some rays of the Enlightenment. But, having so dowered these states, 
he gave them kings. 

Was he rightly, despite his will, called “the Corsican’? Only in his family 
loyalty, his flair for combat, his passionate defense of France against its foes; but 
he lacked the Corsican spirit of feud, and his reading of the philosophes far 
removed him from the medieval Catholicism of his native isle. He was Corsican 
in blood, French in education, and Italian in almost everything else. 

Yes, after all attempts to answer them, we must go back to Stendhal and 
Taine, and say that Napoleon was a condottiere of the Italian Renaissance, 
preserved in mold and type by the isolation, feuds, and wars of Corsica. He was 
Cesare Borgia with twice the brains, and Machiavelli with half the caution and a 
hundred times the will. He was an Italian made skeptical by Voltaire, subtle by 
the ruses of survival in the Revolution, sharp by the daily duel of French 
intellects. All the qualities of Renaissance Italy appeared in him: artist and 
warrior, philosopher and despot; unified in instincts and purposes, quick and 
penetrating in thought, direct and overwhelming in action, but unable to stop. 
Barring that vital fault, he was the finest master of controlled complexity and 
coordinated energy in history. Tocqueville put it well: he was as great as a man 
can be without virtue, and he was as wise as a man can be without modesty. 
Nevertheless he remained within the bounds of probability when he predicted 
that the world would not see the likes of him for many centuries. 


I. One of Napoleon’s hats, at a Paris auction on April 23, 1969, brought $30,840.6 


II. If Napoleon had been wise, said Anatole France, “he would have lived in an attic and written four 
books”; i.e., he would have been another Spinoza.33 


III. Grand marshal of the palace; killed at Bautzen in 1813. 


IV. So the Concordat was explained by Louis Bignon, who was designated by Napoleon’s will to write the 
history of Napoleon’s diplomacy. !37 


CHAPTER XI 


Napoleonic France 


1800 —1815 


I. THE ECONOMY 


‘Tuoucu raised to be a soldier, Napoleon had a sound sense of economic 
realities as the fate of families, the subsoil of culture, and the strength and 
weakness of a state. Generally, despite an itch to regulate, he ranged himself on 
the side of free enterprise, open competition, and private property. He paid little 
attention to the socialistic plans of Charles Fourier and others for the communal 
production of goods and the equitable distribution of the product. He felt sure 
that in any society the abler minority will soon govern the majority, and absorb 
the greater part of the wealth; moreover, the inspiration of a communist ideal 
cannot long take the place of differential rewards in reconciling men to toil; in 
frank analysis, “it is hunger that makes the world move.”! Moreover, communal 
ownership is a perpetual temptation to carelessness. “Whilst an individual 
owner, with a personal interest in his property, is always wide awake, and brings 
his plans to fruition, communal interest is inherently sleepy and unproductive, 
because individual enterprise is a matter of instinct, and communal enterprise is 
a matter of public spirit, which is rare.”2 So he opened all doors, all careers, to 
all men, of whatever fortune or pedigree; and until the later years of his rule 
France enjoyed a prosperity that brought peace to all classes; there was no 
unemployment, no political revolt. “Nobody is interested in overthrowing a 
government in which all the deserving are employed.”4 

It was a prime principle with Napoleon that state “finances founded upon a 
good system of agriculture never fail.”5 Overseeing everything, overlooking 
nothing, he saw to it that protective tariffs, reliable financing, and well- 
maintained transport by roads and canals should encourage the peasants to labor 
steadily, to buy land, to bring more and more of it under cultivation, and to 
provide sturdy youngsters for his armies. Too many French farmers were 
sharecroppers or hired farm laborers, but half a million of them, by 1814, owned 
the acres that they sowed. An English lady traveling in France in that year 


described the peasants as enjoying a degree of prosperity unknown to their class 
anywhere else in Europe.® These tillers of the soil looked to Napoleon as a living 
guarantee of their title deeds, and remained loyal to him until their lands 
languished in the absence of their conscripted sons. 

Industry too was a prime interest with Napoleon. He made it a point to visit 
factories, to show interest in processes and products, in the artisans and the 
managers. He aspired to bring science to the service of industry. He set up 
industrial exhibitions—in 1801 in the Louvre, and in 1806 under immense tents 
in the Place des Invalides. He organized the Ecole des Arts et Métiers, and 
rewarded inventors and scientists. Experiments with steam propulsion were 
made in 1802 with a clumsy engine on a barge in a canal near Paris; their 
success was not convincing, but they spurred further efforts. In 1803 Robert 
Fulton offered a plan for applying steam power to navigation; Napoleon turned it 
over to the Institut National, where, after two months of experiment, it was 
rejected as impracticable. French industry developed more slowly than the 
British, having fewer markets, less capital, and less machinery. However, in 
1801, Joseph-Marie Jacquard exhibited his new apparatus for weaving; in 1806 
the French government bought the invention and distributed it; French textile 
industry became competitive with the British. The silk industry in Lyons, which 
in 1800 had 3,500 looms, used 10,720 in 1808;7 and in 1810 one textile 
entrepreneur employed eleven thousand workers in his mills.8 Meanwhile 
French chemists continued to meet the British exclusion of sugar, cotton, and 
indigo by making sugar from beetroot, dyes from woad, and linens superior to 
cotton;9 also they turned potatoes into brandy. 

Napoleon helped French industries with protective tariffs and the Continental 
Blockade, tided them over financial difficulties with loans on easy terms, opened 
up new markets for French products in his expanding empire, and took up any 
slack of employment by extensive public works. Some of these were monuments 
to the glory of Napoleon and his armies, like the Venddme Column, the 
Madeleine, and the triumphal Arcs du Carrousel and de 1|’Etoile; some were 
military fortifications or facilities, like the fortress, dike, and port of Cherbourg; 
some were utilitarian structures artistically designed, like the Bourse, the Bank 
of France, the General Post Office, the Théatre de |’?Odéon, even the Halles des 
Blés or des Vins—the stately emporiums of corn or wines (1811). Some were 
aids to agriculture, like the draining of marshes; some to transport and trade. 
Here belong the opening of new streets in Paris, like the Rues de Rivoli, de 
Castiglione, de la Paix, and two miles of quais, like the Quai d’Orsay, along the 
Seine; more important, 33,500 miles of new roads in France, and countless 
bridges, including the Ponts d’Austerlitz and d’Iéna in Paris; add the deepening 


of river beds and the extension of France’s magnificent system of canals. Major 
canals were dug connecting Paris with Lyons, and connecting Lyons with 
Strasbourg and Bordeaux. Napoleon fell before two other systems could be 
completed: canals binding the Rhine with the Danube and the Rhone, and 
binding Venice with Genoa.1° 

The workers who dug the canals, raised the triumphal arches, and manned the 
factories were not allowed to go on strike, or to form unions to bargain for better 
working conditions or higher pay. However, Napoleon’s government saw to it 
that wages should keep abreast of prices, that bakers and butchers and 
manufacturers were under state regulation, and that—especially in Paris—the 
necessaries of life should be plentifully supplied. Until the last years of 
Napoleon’s rule, wages rose faster than prices, and the proletariat, sharing 
modestly in the general prosperity and proud of Napoleon’s victories, became 
more patriotic than the bourgeoisie. It gave scant hearing to bourgeois liberals, 
like Mme. de Staél or Benjamin Constant, preaching liberty. 

Nevertheless there were sources and voices of discontent. As free enterprise 
progressively enriched the clever, some men perceived that equality withers 
under liberty, and that a laissez-faire government allows the concentration of 
wealth to exclude half of the population from the fruits of invention and the 
graces of civilization. In 1808 Francois-Marie Fourier issued his Théorie des 
quatre mouvements et des destinées générales—the first classic of Utopian 
socialism. He proposed that those dissatisfied with the existing organization of 
industry should unite in cooperative communities (phalanges), each of some 
four hundred families, living together in a phalanstery, or common building; that 
all members should spend part of the working day in agriculture (collectively 
organized), part in domestic or group industry, part in leisure or cultural pursuits; 
that each individual should perform a variety of tasks, and should change his 
occupation occasionally; that each individual should share equally in the 
products or profits of the phalanx; and that each phalanx should have a 
community center, a school, a library, a hotel, and a bank. This plan inspired 
idealists in both hemispheres, and Brook Farm, near Boston, was only one of 
several utopian communities that were soon cut down by the natural 
individualism of men. 

Napoleon himself was not very fond of capitalism. He called the Americans 
“mere merchants,” who “put all their glory into making money.”!! He 
encouraged French commerce by the multiplication and maintenance of all 
avenues of transport and trade, and by the supply and steadiness of money; but 
he discouraged it by the thousand and one regulations of the Continental 
Blockade. Finally yielding to complaints, he issued (1810-11) licenses for the 


export of certain goods to Britain, and for the import of sugar, coffee, and other 
foreign products. He charged for these licenses, and a good deal of favoritism 
and corruption entered into their issuance.!2 Petty tradesmen fared better in 
France than wholesale merchants as industry grew; stores were stocked beyond 
French precedent as agriculture, industry, and transport expanded; and 
frequented streets blossomed with colorful boutiques; but the great port cities— 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, Nantes, Le Havre, Antwerp, and Amsterdam—were in 
decay, and the merchants were turning against Napoleon and his blockade. 

His greatest success as an administrator was in finance. Strange to say, his 
wars, till 1812, usually brought in more than they cost; he put upon his enemies 
the onus of beginning the action; and when he defeated them he charged high 
fees—and Old Masters—for the lesson. Part of these gleanings he kept under his 
personal control as a domaine extraordinaire. He boasted in 1811 that he had 
300,000,000 gold francs in the caves des Tuileries.13 He used this fund to ease 
stringencies in the Treasury, to correct dangerous turns in the stock market, to 
finance public works or municipal improvements, to reward signal services, to 
distinguish artists and writers, to rescue embarrassed industries, to bribe a friend 
or an enemy, and to pay for his secret police. Enough remained to prepare for the 
next war, and to keep taxes far below their level under Louis XVI or the 
Revolution.1!4 

“Before 1789,” says Taine, “the peasant proprietor paid, on 100 francs’ net 
income, 14 to the seignior, 14 to the clergy, 53 to the state, and kept only 18 or 
19 for himself; after 1800 he pays nothing of his 100 francs of income to the 
seignior or the clergy; he pays little to the state, only 25 francs to the commune 
and département, and keeps 70 for his pocket.”!6 Before 1789 the manual 
worker had labored from twenty to thirty-nine of his working days per year to 
pay his taxes; after 1800, from six to nineteen days. “Through the almost 
complete exemption [from taxes] of those who have no property, the burden of 
direct taxation falls almost entirely on those who own property.”!© However, 
there were many “extremely moderate” indirect or sales taxes, which fell upon 
all persons equally, and were therefore harder on the poor than on the rich. 
Toward the end of the imperial regime the costs of war far exceeded its returns; 
taxes and prices rose, and public discontent spread. 

A crisis in finances in 1805 led Napoleon to reorganize the Bank of France, 
which had been established in 1800 under private management. While he was 
fighting for his political life at Marengo a group of speculators led by Gabriel- 
Julien Ouvrard secured control of army supplies. Running into difficulties, they 
appealed to the bank for a considerable loan; to raise this money the bank, with 
the permission of the Treasury, issued its own notes as legal currency; these 
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failed to win acceptance in financial transactions, and fell to ninety percent of 
their face value; the company and the bank faced bankruptcy. On his return to 
Paris Napoleon rescued the bank with part of the indemnities received from 
Austria, but he insisted that henceforth it be “under control of the state, but not 
too much so.” On April 22, 1806, he placed it under a governor and two vice- 
governors appointed by the government, and fifteen regents chosen by the 
shareholders. This new Banque de France opened branches at Lyons, Rouen, and 
Lille, and began a long career of service to the French economy and the state. 
The government still owns only a minority of the bank’s shares. 

Napoleon had small respect for the men who sold supplies to his army and 
ministries. He took it for granted that every contractor padded his bills, and that 
some of them offered shoddy materials at first-rate prices. He instructed his 
appointees to strictly check all bills presented to them, and sometimes he did this 
himself. “All the contractors,” he told Bourrienne, “all the provision agents, are 
rogues. ... They possess millions, roll in insolent luxury, while my soldiers have 
neither bread nor shoes. I will have no more of that!”!7 At Vienna in 1809 he 
received complaints of defective clothing and equipment sold to his army; he 
ordered an inquiry, which showed that the contractors had made large undue 
profits in these sales; he ordered a court martial; this condemned the embezzlers 
to death. Every influence was made to save them, but Napoleon refused pardon, 
and the sentence was carried out.1!8 

By and large, as hostile critics agree,!9 the first thirteen years of Napoleon’s 
rule gave France the greatest prosperity she had ever known. When Las Cases, a 
titled and forgiven émigré returned in 1805 from a tour of sixty départements, he 
reported that “France had at no period of her history been more powerful, more 
flourishing, better governed, and happier.”2° In 1813 the Comte de Montalivet, 
minister of the interior, claimed that this continuing prosperity was due to “the 
suppression of feudalism, titles, mortmain, and monastic orders; ... to the more 
equal distribution of wealth, to the clearness and simplification of the laws.”2! In 
1800 the population of France was approximately 28 million; in 1813 it was 30 
million. It does not seem to be a startling gain, but if the same rate of growth 
(even uncompounded) had continued till 1870 Napoleon’s nephew would have 
had 50 million men to meet the challenge of Bismarck’s Germany. 


II. THE TEACHERS 


We have observed Napoleon, during his Consulate, trying to give a new order 
and stability to postrevolutionary France by a Code of Civil Law, and a 
Concordat of peace and cooperation between his government and the traditional 


religion of the people. To these formative forces he proposed to add a third by 
reorganizing the educational system of France. “Of all social engines, the school 
is probably the most efficacious, for it exercises three kinds of influence on the 
young lives it enfolds and directs: one through the master, another through con- 
discipleship, and the last through rules and regulations.” He was convinced 
that one reason for the breakdown of law and order during the Revolution was its 
inability to establish, amid the life-and-death conflicts of the time, a system of 
education adequately replacing that which the Church had _ previously 
maintained. Splendid plans had been formulated, but neither money nor time 
could be spared to realize them; primary education had been left to priests and 
nuns, or to lay schoolmasters maintained just above starvation by parents or 
communes; secondary education had barely survived in lycées dispensing 
courses in science and history, with scant attention to the formation of character. 
Napoleon thought of public education in political terms: its function was to 
produce intelligent but obedient citizens. “In establishing a corps of teachers,” he 
said, with a candor unusual in governments, “my principal aim is to secure the 
means for directing political and moral opinions. ... So long as one grows up 
without knowing whether to be republican or monarchist, Catholic or irreligious, 
the state will never form a nation; it will rest on vague and uncertain 
foundations; it will be constantly exposed to disorder and change.”23 

Having restored the Church to association with the government, he allowed 
semimonastic organizations, like the Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes, to attend to 
primary instruction, and nuns to teach well-to-do girls; but he refused to let the 
Jesuits reenter France. Nevertheless, he admired them for their strict 
organization as a dedicated guild of teachers. “The essential thing,” he wrote 
(February 16, 1805), “is a teaching body like that of the Jesuits of old.”24 “While 
I was with him,” Bourrienne recalled, “he often told me that it was necessary 
that all schools, colleges, and other establishments for public instruction be 
subject to military discipline.”25 In a note of 1805 Napoleon proposed that “a 
teaching order could be formed if all the managers, directors, and professors in 
the Empire were under one or more chiefs, like the generals, provincials, etc., of 
the Jesuits,” and if it were the rule that no one could fill a higher position in the 
organization unless he had passed through various lower stages. It would be 
desirable, too, that the teacher not marry, or that he defer marriage “till he has 
secured an adequate position and income ... to support a family.”26 

A year later (May 10, 1806) Antoine-Frangois de Fourcroy, director general 
of public instruction, secured from the Corps Législatif a provisional decree that 
“there shall be established, under the name of the Imperial University, a body 
exclusively charged with the work of teaching throughout the Empire.” (The 


University of Paris, founded c. 1150, had been suppressed by the Revolution in 
1790.) This new university was to be not merely a union of various faculties— 
theology, law, medicine, science, and literature; it was to be the sole producer of 
teachers for the secondary schools of France, and was to include all its living and 
teaching graduates. These “lycées” were to be established in one or more cities 
of each département, with a curriculum combining the classic languages and 
literatures with the sciences; they were to be financed by the municipality, but all 
their teachers were to be graduates of the university; and no one was to be 
promoted to a higher post unless he had previously held those below it,2” and 
had obeyed his superiors like a soldier obeying an officer. To persuade French 
youths to enter this treadmill, Napoleon provided 6,400 scholarships, whose 
recipients pledged themselves to the teaching profession and promised to defer 
marriage at least to the age of twenty-five. As their final reward they were to 
“have clearly before them the prospect of rising to the highest offices of the 
state.”28 “All this,’ Napoleon told Fourcroy, “is only a commencement; by and 
by we shall do more, and better.”29 

He did better, from his point of view, by restoring (1810), as a branch of the 
university, the Ecole Normale, where select students, living in common under 
military discipline, were given special training by a prestigious faculty including 
such masters as Laplace, Lagrange, Berthollet, and Monge. By 1813 all college 
teachers were expected to be graduates of the Ecole Normale; science began to 
prevail over the classics in the college curriculum, and set the intellectual tone of 
educated France. The Ecole Polytechnique, established during the Revolution, 
was changed into a military academy, where the physical sciences became the 
servants of war. Several provincial universities survived the Emperor’s martial 
sweep, and private colleges were allowed to operate under license and periodical 
examination by the university. As the authoritarian mood relaxed, individual 
lecturers were permitted to use university halls to give special courses, and 
students were allowed to take these as they chose. 

At the top of the intellectual pyramid was the Institut National de France. The 
French Academy, suppressed in 1793, had been restored in 1795 as Class II of 
the new Institute. Napoleon was proud of his membership in the Institute, but 
when its moral and political section, in 1801, presumed to discourse on how a 
government should be run, he ordered Comte Louis-Philippe de Ségur to “tell 
the Second Class of the Institute that I will have no political subjects treated at 
its meetings.”30 The Institute then contained many old rebels faithful to the 
Enlightenment and the Revolution, who privately laughed or wept at the official 
restoration of the Catholic Church. Cabanis and Destutt de Tracy had used the 
word ideology as the study of the formation of ideas; Napoleon called these 


psychologists and philosophers “ideologues” as men too immersed in ideas, and 
reveling in reason, to perceive and understand the realities of life and history. 
These intellectuals, spreading their notions through countless publications, were, 
in his judgment, obstacles to good government. “The men who write well and 
are eloquent,” he said, “have no solidity of judgment.”5! He cautioned his 
brother Joseph, then (July 18, 1807) ruling Naples: “You live too much with 
literary people.” As for the intellectuals who were buzzing in the salons, “I 
regard scholars and wits the same as coquettish women; one should frequent 
them and talk with them, but never choose one’s wife from among such women, 
or one’s ministers from among such men.”32 

On January 23, 1803, he reorganized the Institute into four classes, omitting 
the moral and political category. Class I, which he valued most, was to study the 
sciences. Among its sixty members were Adrien Legendre, Monge, Biot, 
Berthollet, Gay-Lussac, Laplace, Lamarck, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, and Cuvier. 
Class II had forty members, devoted to the language and literature of France; it 
replaced the old French Academy, and resumed work on the Dictionnaire; it 
included the old poet Delille, the famous dramatist Marie-Joseph de Chénier, the 
young historian Guizot, the Romantic stylist Chateaubriand, the philosophers 
Volney, Destutt de Tracy, and Maine de Biran. Class III, with forty members, 
dealt with ancient and Oriental history, literature, and art; here Louis Langleés 
pursued those studies of Persia and India that had already led to the Ecole des 
Langues Orientales (1795); and Jean-Baptiste d’Ansse de Villoison discovered 
the Alexandrian commentators on Homer, so paving the way for F. A. Wolf’s 
revealing theorem that “Homer” was many men. Class [V—the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts—included ten painters, six sculptors, six architects, three engravers, 
and three composers; here shone David, Ingres, and Houdon. 

Aside from his distaste for ideologues, Napoleon supported the Institute 
heartily, eager to make it an embellishment of his reign. Every member of the 
Institute received from the government an annual salary of fifteen hundred 
francs; each permanent secretary of a class received six thousand. In February 
and March each class presented to the Emperor a report of the work done in its 
department. Napoleon was pleased with the total picture, for (Méneval claimed) 
“this general review of literature, science, and art ... showed that human 
intelligence, far from going back, did not halt in its constant march toward 
progress.”°3 We may question the “constant,” but there is no doubt that the 
reorganization of science and scholarship under Napoleon placed their 
practitioners at the head of the European intellect for half a century. 


III. THE WARRIORS 


After education, conscription. War had been made more frequent, more 
homicidal, and more costly by the Revolution: the levy en masse in 1793 
established the rule that war should be no longer the sport of princes using 
mercenaries, but a struggle of nations involving every class—though it was some 
time before the other governments followed the French in allowing commoners 
to become officers, even marshals. Rousseau had already laid down the principle 
that universal service was a logical corollary of universal suffrage: he who 
would vote should serve. Facing the European monarchies in a struggle to 
preserve its republic, France, which, before Louis XIV, had been a medley of 
proud regions with no national spirit binding the whole, was united in 1793 by a 
common fear. Its response was national and decisive. A large army, calling all 
men, became necessary; conscription began; and when masses of Frenchmen, 
inspired as armies had rarely been before, began to defeat the professional 
soldiers of the feudal monarchies, these countries too enforced conscription, and 
war became a conflict of masses competing in massacre. The glory of 
nationalism replaced the pride of dynasties as the tonic of war. 

In 1803, faced with the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, and anticipating war 
with another coalition, Napoleon issued a new law of conscription: all males 
between twenty and twenty-five years of age were made subject to the draft. 
Many were exempted: young married men, seminarians, widowers or divorcés 
with children, anyone who had a brother already taken, and the eldest of three 
orphans. Moreover, a draftee could pay a substitute to take his place. At first this 
seemed to Napoleon to be unjust; then he allowed it, chiefly on the ground that 
advanced students should be left to continue their studies to fit themselves for 
administrative posts.34 

This annual insistence that it is dulce et decorum pro patria mori was borne 
patiently by the French people in the ecstasy of Napoleon’s victories; but when 
defeats began (1808), and left thousands of families grieving, resistance grew, 
evaders and deserters multiplied. By 1814 Napoleon had recruited 2,613,000 
Frenchmen for his armies;25 approximately a million of these died of wounds or 
disease;°6 add half a million enlisted or conscripted from foreign countries allied 
or subject to France. In 1809 Napoleon asked Czar Alexander to mediate 
between France and England, saying that a general peace would allow an end to 
conscription; that hope passed. As defeated enemies seemed to rise from their 
graves for new coalitions and campaigns, Napoleon kept many conscripts 
beyond their statutory five-year terms, and called up annual classes before their 
time, until in 1813 he summoned the class of 1815.3” At last the patience of 


French parents gave way, and the cry of “Down with conscription!” rose 
everywhere in France. 

By such methods grew the Grande Armée, which was Napoleon’s love and 
pride. He fostered its spirit by giving each regiment its own colorful standard, 
which some brave youth would carry into the battle to lead and inspire its men; 
if he fell, another youth would rush up, pick up the flag, and carry it on. Usually 
this banner became the visible soul of the regiment; almost always it survived to 
display its remnants in victory parades, and at last to hang as a tattered but 
sacred trophy in the church of the Invalides. Nearly every regiment had its 
distinctive uniform and name, once famous from Brest to Nice, from Antwerp to 
Bordeaux: Grenadiers, Hussars, Chasseurs, Lancers, Dragoons ... Above all 
there were the 92,000 men who formed the Imperial Guard, kept in protective 
reserve around the Emperor until some crisis called for their lives. Any conscript 
could rise to membership in the Guard, and even to wield a baton as one of the 
eighteen marshals of Napoleonic France. 

The results of the wars were endless—biological, economic, political, and 
moral. The old figure of 1,700,000 Frenchmen dead in those campaigns?® has 
been reduced by later calculations to a million men;39 even so these presumably 
premature deaths may have weakened France for a generation, until her wombs 
made up the loss. Economically the wars, and the stimulus of blockaded ports 
and military needs, accelerated the growth of industry. Politically they 
strengthened the unification of regional governments and loyalties under a 
central rule. Morally the constant conflicts habituated Europe to the enlargement 
of wars, and to a code of slaughter unknown since the barbarian invasions. At 
the fronts, and then in the capitals, the rulers laid aside the Ten Commandments. 
“War justifies everything,” Napoleon wrote to General Berthier in 1809;4° 
“nothing has ever been established except by the sword”;4! and “in the last 
analysis there must be a military quality in government”;42 without an army 
there is no state. 

To accustom the French people to this martial ethic Napoleon appealed to 
their love of glory. La gloire became a national fever generating enthusiastic 
concord and obedience; so Napoleon could say that “the wars of the Revolution 
have ennobled the entire French nation.”43 For ten years, with the help of the 
Allies, he kept his people in this hypnotic trance. Let Alfred de Musset, who was 
there, describe the mood of France in 1810: 


It was in this air of the spotless sky, where shone so much glory, where glistened so many swords, 
that the youth of the time breathed. They well knew that they were destined to the hecatomb, but they 
regarded Murat as invincible, and the Emperor had been seen to cross a bridge where so many bullets 
whistled that they wondered was he immune to death. And even if one must die, what did it matter? 


Death itself was so beautiful, so noble, so illustrious, in his battle-scarred purple! It borrowed the color 
of hope; it reaped so many ripening harvests, that it became young, and there was no more old age. All 
the cradles of France, as well as its tombs, were armed with shield and buckler; there were no more 
old men; there were corpses or demi-gods.44 


Meanwhile, at the front, Napoleon’s soldiers stole and gambled, and drank 
their fears to sleep; his generals stole according to their station; Masséna 
amassed millions, and Soult was not far behind. Amiable Josephine, kindly 
Joseph, brave Lucien, and uncle Cardinal Fesch profited by investing in firms 
that were selling shoddy goods to French troops. Napoleon colored his war 
bulletins with exaggeration and concealment, bled the treasuries of defeated 
nations, appropriated their art, and pondered ways to effect the moral 
regeneration of France. 


IV. MORALS AND MANNERS 


The Revolution, by breaking down political and parental authority, and 
dismissing religious belief, had let loose the individualistic instincts of the 
French people—moderately in the provinces, catastrophically in the capital; the 
center of law found itself struggling within the center of chaos and crime. 
Napoleon, himself lawless, determined to restore stability to morals and manners 
as vital to the regeneration of France, the sanity and contentment of its people, 
and the success of his rule. He made it clear that he would keep a stern eye on all 
business relations in or with the government, and would punish severely all 
detected dishonesty. He set his face against immodest dress in society or on the 
stage; he reprimanded his brother Lucien and his sister Elisa for displaying too 
much of their flesh in private theatricals; and when, at a soiree, he found himself 
confronted by Mme. de Staél in low and ample décolleté, he remarked pointedly, 
“T presume that you nurse your children yourself?”4> He insisted that Talleyrand 
marry his mistress. Mme. Tallien, who had directed Directory morals by the 
curve of her hips, disappeared into the provinces; Josephine said goodbye to 
adultery, and her frightened milliners cut their bills in half. The new Code gave 
the husband almost Roman powers over his wife and children; the family 
resumed its function of turning animals into citizens, at whatever cost to 
personal freedom. 

The mood of the age suffered some darkening as part price of the new 
discipline. The reckless gaiety of the sexes and the classes under the Revolution 
yielded to bourgeois propriety and proletarian fatigue. The class barriers that had 
graded and steadied the population in Bourbon days gave way to a restless fever 
of competition as “career open to talents” built stairs between all tiers,46 and set 


rootless youths climbing the slippery pyramids to power. Such deductions made, 
Napoleon was justified in feeling that under his rule morality returned to France, 
and manners regained some of the courtesy that had eased and graced 
prerevolutionary life in literate France. 

He felt that despite all efforts to equalize opportunity some form of class 
distinction would inevitably develop from the natural diversity of abilities and 
environments. To keep this result from being merely an aristocracy of wealth, he 
established in 1802 the Legion of Honor, to be composed of men, chosen by the 
government, who had distinguished themselves by special excellence in their 
fields—war, law, religion, science, scholarship, art ... It was to be half as 
democratic as life: all men were eligible, but no women. The members swore, on 
admission, to support the principles of liberty and equality; but they were soon 
graded into classes according to their merit or influence or tenure. Each received 
from the French government an annual stipend: 5,000 francs for a “grand 
officer,” 2,000 to a “commander,” 1,000 to an “officer,” 250 to a “chevalier.”47 
To distinguish them, the members were to wear a ribbon or a cross. When some 
councilors smiled at such “baubles,” Napoleon replied that men are more easily 
led by decorations than by authority or force; “one obtains everything from men 
by appealing to their sense of honor.”’48 

The Emperor took another step toward a new aristocracy by creating (1807) 
the “Imperial Nobility,” conferring titles upon his relatives, his marshals, certain 
administrative officers, and outstanding savants; so, in the next seven years, he 
made 31 dukes, 452 counts, 1,500 barons, 1,474 chevaliers. Talleyrand became 
prince of Benevento, Fouché became Duc d’Otrante (Otranto); Joseph Bonaparte 
was suddenly grand elector, Louis Bonaparte was grand constable; Murat, 
cavalry leader, was surprised to find himself grand admiral; Marshal Davout was 
christened Due d’Auerstedt; Lannes, Duc de Montebello; Savary, Duc de 
Rovigo; Lefebvre, Duc de Dantzig. Laplace and Volney became counts, and 
Napoleon’s sisters blossomed into princesses. With each title went a colorful and 
distinctive uniform, an annual revenue, sometimes a substantial estate. Moreover 
—and here Napoleon frankly turned his back upon the republic—most of these 
titles were made hereditary. Only with transmissible property, in Napoleon’s 
view, could his new aristocrats maintain their position and authority, and thereby 
serve as a support to the ruler. The Emperor himself, to keep a step or two ahead 
of the new aristocracy—which soon flaunted its titles, uniforms, and powers- 
guarded himself with chamberlains, equerries, prefects of the palace, and a 
hundred other servitors; and Josephine was equipped with ladies-in-waiting 
whose titles came from the Bourbons or beyond. 


Still unsated, he turned to the survivors of the old nobility, and used every 
lure to draw them to his court. He had called many of them back to France as a 
foil to the still revolutionary Jacobins, and in the hope of establishing continuity 
between the old France and the new. This seemed impossible, for the returning 
émigrés scorned Napoleon as a parvenu usurper, denounced his policies, 
satirized his manners, looks, and speech, and made fun of his new aristocracy. 
Gradually, however, as his prestige mounted with his victories, and as France 
rose to such power and wealth as not even Louis XIV had won for her, this lofty 
attitude bent: the younger sons of the émigrés gladly accepted appointments in 
the Upstart’s service;49 grandes dames came to attend Josephine; and at last 
some nobles of ancient vintage—Montmorencys, Montesquious, Ségurs, 
Gramonts, Noailles, Turennes—added their aura to the imperial court, and were 
rewarded with partial restoration of their confiscated estates. After the marriage 
with Marie Louise the reconciliation seemed complete. But much of it was 
superficial; the newer sons and daughters of the Revolution did not relish the 
superior manners and prestige of the pedigreed; the Army, still fond of its 
revolutionary ideals, grumbled to see its idol exchanging bows with ancient foes; 
these looked down upon the tall generals, the nervous savants, and the ambitious 
Bonapartes, who had presumed to replace them. 

To keep this den of lions from open war with words or swords, Napoleon 
insisted upon a code of etiquette. He commissioned some specialists to draw up, 
from the best Bourbon models, a manual of manners designed to meet every 
situation courteously; they did, to a bulk of eight hundred pages;°° philosophers 
and grenadiers studied it; and the imperial court became a model of brilliant 
dress and empty speech. The courtiers played cards, but, as Napoleon forbade 
playing for money, the cards lost their value. Plays were performed, concerts 
were given, there were stately ceremonies and massive balls. When the 
excitement of comparing costumes and matching wit declined, the more intimate 
members of the court moved with Emperor and Empress to St.-Cloud, or 
Rambouillet, or Trianon, or, most happily, to Fontainebleau, where formality 
loosened its stays, and hunting warmed the blood. 

No one was so irked by this regal ritual as Napoleon, and he avoided it as 
much as he could. “Etiquette,” he said, “is the prison of kings.”5! And to Las 
Cases: “Necessity compelled me to observe a degree of state, to adopt a certain 
system of solemnity—in a word, to establish etiquette. Otherwise I should have 
been every day liable to be slapped on the shoulder.”°2 As for ceremonies, they 
too had their rationale. “A newly established government must dazzle and 
astonish. The moment it ceases to glitter it falls.”53 “Display is to power what 
ceremony is to religion.”°4 “Is it not a fact that the Catholic religion appeals 


more strongly to the imagination by the pomp of its ceremonies than by the 
sublimity of its doctrines? When you want to arouse enthusiasm in the masses 
you must appeal to their eyes.”°5 

As usual in history, the manners of the court passed down, tapering, to the 
literate population. “It took only ten or twelve years,” said the learned 
“Bibliophile Jacob” (Paul Lacroix) “to make of the grand monde of the 
Directory a decent, polished, and well-brought-up society.”°° This was 
especially true of Lyons and Bordeaux, not to speak of Paris where, said Mme. 
de Staél, “so many persons of intellect came together, ... and so many were 
accustomed to employ that intellect in adding to the pleasures of 
conversation.”°” Napoleon, reported Las Cases, “rendered justice to the delicate 
tact which distinguished the inhabitants of the French capital; nowhere, he said, 
could be found so much wit, or more taste.”°8 A hundred cafés gathered a 
gregarious people to sit and sip, to exchange news and repartees, while before 
them the mobile world passed in unwilling parade, each animalcule centering the 
world around itself. Fine restaurants had disappeared during the Terror, had 
reopened under the Directory, and began now their reign over the tastes and 
purses of the French people. It was during the Consulate and the Empire that 
Anthelme Brillat-Savarin accumulated the facts and legends that swelled his 
classic of gastronomy, La Physiologie du goiit, which reached print only a year 
(1826) before his death. 

Styles of speech and dress were changing. Citoyen and Citoyenne were being 
replaced by the prerevolutionary Monsieur and Madame. Men of fashion 
reverted to knee breeches and silk stockings, but pantaloons regained supremacy 
as the Empire waned. The ladies, abandoning the style grecque of the Directory, 
returned to skirts and bodices. Décolleté remained generous, with bare shoulders 
and arms; Napoleon opposed the fashion, Josephine approved of it; her pretty 
arms and shoulders and buttressed bosom won.°?9 

The Emperor gave his approval to masked balls, for he was glad to see social 
life revive. He did not care for the salons that were flourishing in Paris. They 
were becoming a refuge of politicians, authors, and “ideologues” critical of his 
increasingly dictatorial regime. His brothers Joseph and Lucien organized 
frequent receptions where the talk was necessarily favorable to the Emperor and 
generally hostile to Josephine; Fouché and Talleyrand held their own courts, 
where criticism was polite; the returned émigrés excoriated all the Bonapartes in 
somber soirees in the Faubourg St.-Germain; and Mme. de Staél maintained her 
famous salon as part of her fifteen years’ war against Napoleon. Mme. de Genlis, 
returning to France after seven years as an émigrée, devoted her salon and her 
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writings to defending the Emperor against Bourbons, Jacobins, Mme. de Staél, 
and Mme. Récamier. 


V. MME. RECAMIER 


La Récamier’s salon owed its success to her enticing beauty and her 
husband’s complaisant wealth. Born in Lyons in 1777, named Jeanne-Fran¢oise- 
Julie-Adélaide Bernard, and known to her friends as Julie or Juliette, she was 
endowed with a loveliness of face and figure that survived even when she had 
become seventy and blind. She developed almost every charm of the feminine 
character—kindness, sympathy, tenderness, taste, grace, tact ... She added to 
this a sensuous pliancy that stirred a hundred males without any known harm to 
her virginity. In 1793, aged sixteen, she married Jacques-Rose Récamier, who 
was forty-two but a banker. He was so pleased to contemplate her beauty, to hear 
her singing, to watch her delicate hands drawing sentiment from her piano or her 
harp, that he cushioned her in every comfort, financed her career as a salonniere, 
bore with paternal indulgence the conquests that she made, herself unconquered, 
and apparently did not insist on his marital rights.6° 

In 1798 he bought the Parisian home of Jacques Necker, on the Rue du Mont- 
Blanc. During that transaction Juliette, twenty-one, met Mme. de Staél, thirty- 
two; it was only a casual encounter, but it began a lifelong friendship that even 
rivalry in love could not end. Inspired by the success with which the older 
woman had brought to her salon the most prominent statesmen and authors of 
the time, Juliette in 1799 opened her new home to periodical gatherings of men 
and women prominent in the political, cultural, or social life of Paris. Lucien 
Bonaparte, the minister of the interior, lost little time in declaring to her his 
imperishable love. She showed his flaming letters to her husband, who advised 
her to treat Lucien with patience lest the Récamier bank incur the hostility of the 
rising dynasty. Napoleon extinguished Lucien’s fire by sending him as 
ambassador to Spain. Perhaps he himself had cast an eye upon Juliette as a 
“morsel for a king.”6! She had quite other inclinations. Despite her husband’s 
cautions, and her father’s precarious position as postmaster general in the 
consular government, she welcomed to her salon royalists like Mathieu de 
Montmorency, anti-Napoleon generals like Bernadotte and Moreau, and others 
who resented the First Consul’s increasingly imperial ways. 

She was now in the prime of her beauty, and the leading painters were glad to 
have her sit for them. David portrayed her in the favorite pose of current 
goddesses—reclining on a couch, and loosely dressed in a Grecian gown that left 
bare her arms and feet. M. Récamier felt that David had not caught the demure 


loveliness of his wife; he challenged Francois Gérard, David’s pupil, to rival his 
master; Gérard succeeded so well that David never forgave him.2 

In 1802 Juliette and her mother visited England, where dignitaries like the 
Prince of Wales and belles like the Duchess of Devonshire received her with all 
the honors due to her beauty and her anti-Bonapartist sentiments. Soon after her 
return to France her father was arrested for having connived at secret 
negotiations between Parisian royalists and the rebel Chouans of the Vendée; he 
was arrested, and was in danger of being sentenced to death, when his distracted 
daughter persuaded Bernadotte to go to Napoleon and intercede for M. Bernard’s 
release. Napoleon consented, but dismissed him from his post. “The 
government,” Juliette admitted, “had a perfect right to remove him.”63 

In 1806 her husband appealed to the Bank of France to save him from 
bankruptcy by lending him a million francs. The directors referred the request to 
Napoleon, who, returning from Marengo, found the bank itself involved in 
difficulties; he forbade the loan. Récamier sold the house on the Rue du Mont- 
Blanc; Juliette sold her silver and jewelry, and, without complaint, accepted a 
simpler life. But she came close to a breakdown when, on January 20, 1807, her 
mother died. Hearing of this, Mme. de Staél invited her to come for a stay in the 
Necker chateau at Coppet in Switzerland. M. Récamier, absorbed in a struggle to 
regain solvency, gave her his permission to go. On July 10 she reached Coppet, 
and began the most amorous period of her career. 

A succession of suitors attended upon her there, including Mme. de Staél’s 
lover Benjamin Constant. She enjoyed and encouraged their attentions, all the 
while (we are told) guarding her citadel. Some critics have accused her of 
dealing recklessly with men’s hearts, and Constant wrote bitterly: “She has 
played with my happiness, my life; may she be cursed!”64 But Constant too 
played with hearts and lives, and the Duchesse d’Abrantés remembered Juliette 
as quite unblemished: 


One cannot expect to find, in future times, a woman like her—a woman whose friendship has been 
courted by the most remarkable persons of the age; a woman whose beauty has thrown at her feet all 
the men who have once set eyes upon her; whose love has been the object of universal desire, yet 
whose virtue has remained pure. ... In her days of gaiety and splendor she had the merit of being 
always ready to sacrifice her own enjoyments to afford consolation ... to any friend in affliction. To 
the world Mme. Récamier is a celebrated woman; to those who had the happiness to know and 
appreciate her she was a peculiar and gifted being, formed by Nature as a perfect model in one of her 
most beneficent moods.6° 


In October, 1807, Juliette came so close to commitment with Prince August 
of Prussia, nephew of Frederick the Great, that she wrote to her husband asking 
for release from their marriage. Récamier reminded her that he had through 


fourteen years shared his wealth with her, and had indulged her every wish; did 
it not seem wrong of her to desert him in his efforts for financial recovery? She 
returned to Paris and her husband, and the Prince had to comfort himself with 
her letters. 

As Récamier grew rich again, and Juliette inherited a fortune from her 
mother, she resumed her salon, and her opposition to Napoleon. In 1811, when 
Mme. de Staél was in hot disfavor with the Emperor, and Mathieu de 
Montmorency had just been exiled for visiting her, Juliette dared fortune, and, 
over the warnings of Germaine, insisted on spending at least a day with her at 
Coppet. Napoleon, upset by bad news from Spain and Russia, forbade her to 
come within 120 miles of Paris. After his first abdication (April 11, 1814) she 
returned, reopened her salon, and entertained Wellington and other leaders of the 
victorious Allies. When Napoleon returned from Elba and recaptured France 
without a blow, she prepared to leave the capital, but Hortense promised to 
protect her, and she remained, temporarily subdued. After the second abdication 
(June 22, 1815) she resumed her hospitality. Chateaubriand, whom she had met 
in 1801, now reentered her life, and gave her a second youth in a strange and 
historic romance. 


VI. THE JEWS IN FRANCE 


The emancipation of the European Jews came first in France because France 
led in the emancipation of the mind, and because the Enlightenment had 
accustomed a rising proportion of adults to interpret history in secular terms. 
Biblical research had revealed Jesus as a lovable preacher critical of Pharisees 
but loyal to Judaism; and the Gospels themselves had shown him as gladly heard 
by thousands of Jews, and welcomed by thousands as he entered Jerusalem. 
How, then, could an entire people, through thousands of years, be punished for 
the crime of a high priest, and a handful of incidental rabble, demanding his 
death? Economic hostilities remained, and fed the natural unease in the presence 
of strange speech and garb; but even that animosity was declining, and Louis 
XVI had encountered no popular resistance to his removal of taxes that had 
specifically burdened the Jews. Mirabeau, in an essay that barbed logic with wit, 
had pleaded for the complete emancipation of the Jews (1787), and the Abbé 
Grégoire had won a prize from the Royal Society of Science and Arts in Metz, in 
1789, for his treatise The Physical, Moral, and Political Regeneration of the 
Jews. It seemed only a logical consequence of the Declaration of Human Rights 
when the Constituent Assembly, on September 27, 1791, extended full civil 
rights to all the Jews of France. The armies of the Revolution carried political 


freedom to the Jews of Holland in 1796, of Venice in 1797, of Mainz in 1798; 
and soon the Code Napoléon established it automatically wherever Bonaparte’s 
conquests reached. 

Napoleon himself came to the problem with the soldier’s customary scorn of 
tradesmen. Stopping at Strasbourg in January, 1806, on his return from the 
Austerlitz campaign, he received appeals to help the peasants of Alsace from 
their financial misery. Suddenly released from feudal servitude, they had found 
themselves without employment or land to give them a living. They had asked 
local bankers—mostly German Jews—to lend them the substantial sums they 
needed to buy acres, tools, and seed to set themselves up as peasant proprietors. 
The bankers provided the funds, but at rates reaching sixteen percent interest, 
which, to the lenders, seemed justified by the risks involved. (Borrowers in 
America today pay similar rates.) Now some of the farmers could not meet their 
payments of interest and amortization. Napoleon was informed that unless he 
interfered many peasants would face the loss of their lands; he was warned that 
all Christian Alsace was up in arms over the situation, and that an attack upon 
the Jews was imminent. 

Arrived in Paris, he took up the matter with his Council. Some members 
advised harsh measures; others pointed out that the Jews of Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, Milan, and Amsterdam were living in peace and respect in their 
communities, and should not be penalized by any general revocation of the 
rights held by Jews in regions controlled by France. Napoleon compromised: he 
ruled that the claims of Jewish creditors in certain provinces should not be 
collected until a year had passed.°§ But at the same time (May 30, 1806) he 
invited Jewish notables from throughout France to meet in Paris to consider the 
problems affecting the relations of Christians and Jews, and to suggest means of 
spreading the Jews more widely throughout France, and into a greater variety of 
occupations. The prefects of the departments were to choose the notables, but 
“on the whole their selection was fortunate.”®7 

The rabbis and laymen most respected by their congregations gathered in 
Paris in July, 1806, in number in, and were given a hall in the Hotel de Ville for 
their deliberations. Napoleon, or his councilors, submitted to the meeting some 
questions on which the Emperor solicited information: Are Jews polygamous? 
Do they allow the marriage of Jews with Christians? Do the rabbis claim the 
right to grant divorces independently of the civil authorities? Do the Jews 
consider usury lawful? The notables formulated answers calculated to please 
Napoleon: polygamy was forbidden in the Jewish communities, and divorce was 
allowed only when confirmed by the civil courts; intermarriage with Christians 
was permitted; usury was contrary to Mosaic law.®8 Napoleon sent Count Louis 


Mole to express his satisfaction; and the Count, formerly critical, addressed the 
notables with spontaneous eloquence: “Who would not be astonished at the sight 
of this assembly of enlightened men, selected from among the descendants of the 
most ancient of nations? If an individual of past centuries could come to life, and 
if this scene met his gaze, would he not think himself transplanted within the 
walls of the Holy City?”69 However, he added, the Emperor desired a religious 
sanction and surety to be given for the principles affirmed by this predominantly 
lay assembly, and proposed that the notables should call to Paris, for this and 
other purposes, the “Great Sanhedrin”’—Israel’s supreme rabbinical court— 
which, because of the dispersion of the Jews after the destruction of the 
Jerusalem Temple, had not met since A.D. 66. The notables were happy to 
cooperate. On October 6 they sent to all the leading synagogues of Europe the 
Emperor’s invitation to elect delegates to the great “sitting together” (Sanhedrin 
was from the Greek synedrion) to consider means of mitigating the difficulties 
between Christians and Jews, and to facilitate the entry of French Jews into all 
the rights and advantages of French civilization. The notables accompanied their 
invitation with a proud and happy proclamation: 


A great event is about to take place, one which, through a long series of centuries our fathers, and 
even we in our own times, did not expect to see. The 20th of October has been fixed as the date for the 
opening of a Great Sanhedrin in the capital of one of the most powerful Christian nations, and under 
the protection of the immortal prince who rules over it. Paris will show the world a remarkable scene, 
and this ever memorable event will open to the dispersed remnants of the descendants of Abraham a 
period of deliverance and prosperity.7° 


The Great Sanhedrin could not live up to these enthusiastic expectations. 
Eight days after the invitations went out Napoleon and his troops fought the 
Prussians at Jena. All through that fall he remained in Germany or Poland, 
dismembering Prussia, creating the grand duchy of Warsaw, playing politics or 
war; all through the winter he remained in Poland, reorganizing his army, 
fighting the Russians to a draw at Eylau, overwhelming them at Friedland, and 
making peace with Czar Alexander at Tilsit (1807). He had little time left for the 
Great Sanhedrin. 

It met on February 9, 1807. Forty-five rabbis and twenty-six laymen 
conferred, listened to speeches, and ratified the replies given to Napoleon by the 
notables. They proceeded later to issue recommendations to the Jews: to end any 
animosity to Christians, to love their country as now their own, to accept 
military service in its defense, to avoid usury, and to enter more and more into 
agriculture, handicrafts, and the arts. In March the Sanhedrin sent its report to 
the distant Napoleon, and adjourned. 


Almost a year later, on March 18, 1808, Napoleon issued his final decisions. 
They ratified the religious freedom of the Jews, and their full political rights in 
all of France except Alsace and Lorraine; there, for the next ten years, certain 
restrictions were imposed upon bankers to lessen bankruptcies and racial 
animosities; the debts of women, minors, and soldiers were canceled; the courts 
were authorized to cancel or reduce arrears in payment of interest, and to grant a 
moratorium for payment; no Jew was to engage in trade without a license from 
the prefect; and further immigration of Jews into Alsace was forbidden.7! In 
1810 the Emperor added another request: that every Jew should take a family 
name—which he hoped would facilitate ethnic assimilation. 

It was an imperfect settlement, but perhaps some allowance must be made for 
a ruler who insisted on ruling everything, and therefore found himself repeatedly 
inundated with problems and details. The Jews of Alsace felt unjustly injured by 
the Emperor’s regulations; but most Jewish communities in France and 
elsewhere accepted them as a reasonable attempt to ease an explosive 
situation.72, Meanwhile, in the constitution that he drew up for Westphalia, 
Napoleon declared that all the Jews of that new kingdom were to enjoy all the 
rights of citizenship on a complete level with other citizens.73 In France the 
crisis passed, and the Jews entered fruitfully and creatively into French 
literature, science, philosophy, music, and art. 


CHAPTER XII 


Napoleon and the Arts 


I. MUSIC 


Havinc a continent to manage, Napoleon could not spare much time for music. 
It is hard to picture him sitting still and mute through one of the concerts at the 
Théatre-Feydeau; nevertheless we hear of concerts given in the Tuileries, and we 
are assured that he took some pleasure in the intimate recitals arranged by 
Josephine in her apartments.! In any case Sébastien Erard and Ignaz Pleyel were 
making fine pianos, and every home in le beau monde had one. Many a hostess 
arranged a private musicale, at which, said the Goncourts, her guests listened 
heroically,? preferring spirited conversation. The Germans feasted on music 
without words; the French lived on words without music. 

Napoleon liked opera better than concerts; he had little ear or voice for song, 
but it was part of the royal décor that the ruler should attend the opera 
occasionally, to meditate and be seen. He regretted that “Paris lacked ... an 
opera house worthy of its high claims” as the capital of civilization;? it had to 
wait for his nephew and Charles Garnier to raise (1861—75) the sparkling gem 
that crowns the Avenue de |’Opéra. Even so, hundreds of operas were composed 
and produced during his rule. La Dame blanche of Francois-Adrien Boieldieu, 
master of comic opera, received a thousand performances in forty years.4 
Napoleon’s Italian nature favored Italian operas, with their melodious arias and 
dramatic plots. Enthusiastic over Giovanni Paisiello’s compositions, he invited 
him to come and direct the Paris Opéra and the Conservatory of Music. Paisiello 
came (1802), aged sixty-five; but the only opera he composed in Paris, 
Proserpina (1803), suffered a lukewarm reception; he withdrew into Masses and 
motets, and in 1804 he returned to Italy, where he served a more congenial 
audience in the Naples of Joseph Bonaparte and Joachim Murat. 

Napoleon was more fortunate with Gasparo Spontini, who came in 1803, and 
earned the Emperor’s support by treating historical subjects in such wise as to 
shed glory on the new Empire. His most famous opera, La Vestale, had difficulty 
in finding a company to stage it; Josephine interceded; it was produced; its 
“bizarre” and “noisy” theatrical emphasis combined with its love story to make it 


one of the most enduring successes in operatic record. When Napoleon was 
overthrown, Spontini composed music to celebrate the Bourbon Restoration. 

Cherubini, who had dominated Parisian opera during the Revolution, 
continued to dominate it under Napoleon; however, the Emperor preferred 
lighthearted ariatic music to Cherubini’s more stately presentations, and left him 
noticeably unrewarded. The composer accepted an invitation to Vienna (July, 
1805), but Napoleon captured that city in November. Cherubini was not quite 
pleased when he was called upon to conduct music for the soirees given by 
Napoleon in the Palace of Schénbrunn. He returned to France, and found 
hospitality in the chateau of the Prince de Chimay, who had made Mme. Tallien 
respectable with marriage. On returning from Elba, Napoleon, amid all his 
distractions, took time to make Cherubini a chevalier of the Legion of Honor; 
but it was only under Louis XVIII that the somber Italian received due 
recognition and a comfortable income. From 1821 to 1841, as director of the 
Paris Conservatory of Music, he influenced an entire generation of French 
composers. He died in 1842, aged eighty-two, almost forgotten in the careless 
kaleidoscope of time. 


II. VARIA 


Napoleon closely rivaled Louis XIV in patronage of art, for, like him, he 
wished to proclaim the glory and grandeur of France, and he hoped that the 
artists would keep him fresh in human memory. His own taste was not of the 
best, as became one bred and bound to soldiering, but he did what he could to 
provide the artists of France with historic originals and personal stimulus. He 
pilfered masterpieces not only as negotiable wealth (as they are bought today), 
and as trophies and testimonials of victories, but as models for students in the 
museums of France; so the Venus de’ Medici came from the Vatican, 
Correggio’s lissome saints from Parma, Vermeer’s Marriage of Cana from 
Venice, Rubens’ Descent from the Cross from Antwerp, Murillo’s Assumption of 
the Virgin from Madrid ...; even the bronze horses of St. Mark’s made their 
perilous way to Paris. Altogether, between 1796 and 1814, Napoleon sent 506 
works of art from Italy to France; of these, 249 were returned after his fall, 248 
remained, 9 were lost.° Through such pillage Paris replaced Rome as the art 
capital of the Western world. As conquests multiplied, the spoils overflowed into 
the provinces; and to receive them Napoleon created museums in Nancy, Lille, 
Toulouse, Nantes, Rouen, Lyons, Strasbourg, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Geneva, 
Brussels, Montpellier, Grenoble, Amiens ... Over all these collections, and 
particularly over the Louvre, Napoleon appointed Dominique Denon, who had 


served him in many lands, and who never forgot that the Emperor himself had 
gone to drag him to safety from a plateau swept by enemy fire during the battle 
of Eylau. 

Napoleon established competitions and substantial prizes in several fields of 
art. He renewed the Prix de Rome, and restored the French Academy at Rome. 
He invited artists to his table, and played art critic, even during campaigns. He 
valued most those painters who could most effectively commemorate his deeds, 
and those architects who could help him make Paris the most beautiful of cities, 
and his reign the apex of its history. He commissioned sculptors to adorn fifteen 
new fountains for its squares. 

Just as his taste in painting ran to the classical, so in architecture he admired 
the monumental style of ancient Rome, and aimed at strength and sublimity 
rather than at grace of relief or charm of detail. So he commissioned Barthélemy 
Vignon to design a Temple of Glory in honor of the Grande Armée; he bade its 
builders use nothing but marble, iron, and gold in its construction. The task 
proved so costly and difficult that, begun in 1809, it remained unfinished when 
Napoleon fell. His successors completed it (1842) as a church dedicated to Saint 
Mary Magdalen—La Madeleine. France has never taken to it; neither the piety 
nor the gaiety of Paris accords with that forbidding facade, whose columns 
might better-express an advancing army than a tender sinner so penitent of her 
favors and so lavish in her love. —Monumental too is the Palais de la Bourse, or 
Stock Exchange, which Alexandre-Théodore Brongniart began in 1808, and 
which Etienne de La Barre continued in 1813; never elsewhere has Mammon 
been so majestically housed. 

The preferred architects of the reign were Charles Percier and his usual 
associate, Pierre-Francois-Léonard Fontaine. Together they labored to unite the 
Louvre with the Tuileries, despite the unevenness in their structural lines; so 
they built the north wing (Cour Carrée) of the Louvre (1806). They repaired and 
renovated the exterior, and connected the floors with massive stairways. They 
designed the Arc de Triomphe du Carrousel (1806-08) in the style and 
proportions of the Arch of Septimius Severus in Rome. The more stately Arc de 
Triomphe de |’Etoile, at the farther end of the Champs Elysées, was begun 
(1806) by Jean-Francois Chalgrin, but had merely emerged from its foundations 
when Napoleon fell; it was not completed till 1837, three years before his ashes 
passed under it in their triumphant procession to his tomb in the Hotel des 
Invalides. Frankly imitating the Arch of Constantine in Rome, it surpassed it— 
and any Roman arch—in beauty, partly because of its marble bas-reliefs. At the 
left Jean-Pierre Cortot carved The Crowning of Napoleon; at the right Francois 


Rudé, in The Marseillais (1833-36), caught the martial ecstasy of the 
Revolution. This is one of the high moments of nineteenth-century sculpture. 

That difficult art, under Napoleon, rested on the laurels it had earned before 
his rise. Houdon survived till 1828, and made a bust of him (now in the Museum 
of Dijon) which earned the artist a place in the Legion of Honor. Still 
remembering Roman emperors—this time the sculptured record of Trajan’s 
victories—Napoleon commissioned Jean-Baptiste Le Pére and Jacques 
Gondouin to tell the story of the Austerlitz campaign in bronze reliefs to be 
attached, plaque by plaque, in an ascending spiral on a column that would 
dominate the Place Vendéme. It was so done (1806-10), and in 1808 Antoine 
Chaudet crowned the shaft with a statue of Napoleon made from cannon 
captured from the enemy. Seldom had victorious pride mounted so high. 

The minor arts—cabinetry, interior decoration, tapestry, needlepoint, pottery, 
porcelain, glass, jewelry, engraving, figurines—had almost died during the 
Revolution; they had begun recovery under the Directory; they flourished under 
Napoleon; Sevres again produced fine porcelain. Furniture took on the solid, 
sturdy “Empire style.” The miniatures in which Isabey portrayed, with 
microscopic brilliance, the leading characters of the age are among the finest of 
their kind in history. Joseph Chinard made delectable terra-cotta busts of 
Josephine and Mme. Récamier; the latter is especially fine, with one breast bared 
as a sample and as befitted a woman who was resolved to remain half a virgin to 
the end. 


III. THE PAINTERS 


Painting prospered now, for the country was prospering, and patrons could 
pay. Napoleon paid well, for he was playing to a gallery of centuries, and hoped 
to prolong their attention by the blandishments of literature and art. His 
admiration of Augustus’ Rome and Louis XIV’s Paris inclined him to favor 
classic norms of art—line, order, logic, proportion, design, reason, restraint; but 
the keenness of his senses, the range of his imagination, and the force of his 
passions gave him some understanding of the Romantic movement that was 
rising to liberate individualism, feeling, originality, imagination, mystery, and 
color from the bondage of tradition, conformity, and rule. So he made classic 
David his court painter, but he kept a comer of his favor for the sentiment of 
Gérard, the idyls of Prud’hon, and the explosive colors of Gros. 

Jacques-Louis David took naturally to a patron who called himself a consul, 
who for a time tolerated a tribunate of popular orators, and who disguised his 
decrees as senatus consulta. He visited the triumphant Corsican soon after the 
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18th Brumaire. Napoleon won him at once by greeting him as the French 
Apelles, but gently reproved him for spending so much talent on ancient history; 
were there not memorable events in modern—even in contemporary—history? 
“However,” he added, “do what you please; your pencil will confer celebrity 
upon any subject you may select. For every historical picture you may choose to 
paint you shall receive 100,000 francs.”6 This was convincing. David sealed the 
pact with Bonaparte Crossing the Alps (1801), which showed a handsome 
warrior with a charming leg, on a magnificent horse that appears to be galloping 
up a rocky mountainside—one of the most brilliant pictures of the age. 

David had voted for the execution of Louis XVI; he must have winced when 
Napoleon made himself emperor and restored all the pomp and power of 
monarchy. But he went to see his new master crowned; the fascination of that 
scene overcame his politics; and after three years of intermittent devotion, he 
commemorated the event in the pictorial masterpiece of the period. Almost a 
hundred characters were portrayed in The Coronation of Napoleon (1807), even 
Madame Mere Letizia, who was not there; most of them faithfully, except for 
Cardinal Caprara, who complained that David had revealed him bald, without 
his usual wig. Everyone else was pleased. Napoleon, after examining the picture 
for half an hour, raised his hat to the artist, saying, “C’est bien, trés bien. David, 
je vous salue.”7 

David was not merely the official court painter; he was the unchallenged 
leader of French art in his time. Everyone of account came to him to sit for a 
portrait—Napoleon, Pius VII, Murat, even Cardinal Caprara, bewigged.® His 
pupils—especially Gérard, Gros, Isabey, Ingres—spread his influence even 
while deviating from his style. As late as 1814 English visitors to the Louvre 
were surprised to find young artists copying not the Renaissance masters, but the 
pictures of David.2 A year later he was banished by the restored Bourbons. He 
went to Brussels, where he prospered with portraits. He died in 1825, having 
lived fully in all his seventy-seven years. 

Of his pupils we leave Ingres (1770-1867) to later years; we bow in passing 
to Gérard and Guérin for their illuminating portraits; we stay longer with 
Antoine-Jean Gros because of his interesting passage through the styles. We 
have watched him at Milan, painting, or imagining, Napoleon on the Bridge at 
Arcole; here, so soon, classic David’s heir is flirting with romance. Napoleon 
rewarded Gros’s idolatry with a military commission that enabled the young 
artist to see war at close view. Like Goya a few years later, he saw not so much 
the fighting as the suffering. In The Plague at Jaffa (1804) he showed Napoleon 
touching the sores of a victim, but also he showed the terror and hopelessness of 
men, women, and children stricken by an obscene and undiscriminating fate. In 


The Battle of Eylau (1808) he pictured not the battle but the field stricken with 
the dying and the dead. He felt the living warmth of Rubens’ colors, and poured 
into his paintings a flesh-and-blood vitality that raised the Romantic spirit of 
post-Napoleonic France. Then, feeling that he had betrayed his banished master, 
he tried to recapture in his work the calm of the classic style. He failed, and— 
lost and forgotten in an age wild with Hugo, Berlioz, Géricault and Delacroix— 
he succumbed to a melancholy that dried up in him the sap and love of life. On 
June 25, 1835, aged sixty-four, he left his home, walked out toward Meudon, 
and drowned himself in a tributary of the Seine. 

Pierre-Paul Prud’hon (1758-1823) advanced the Romantic surge by 
preferring ideal beauty to reality, goddesses to gods, and Correggio to Raphael. 
He recognized with David the primacy of line, but felt that without color line 
was dead. He was feminine except in his love of women; his meditative 
tenderness and amorous sensitivity could forgive all faults that came in a 
gracious form. As youngest of thirteen children he was harassed with poverty in 
Cluny, and developed hesitantly; however, the local monks saw him drawing 
and painting, and persuaded a bishop to finance Pierre’s art study in Dijon. He 
did well there, but, aged twenty, he married a goddess who was soon 
transformed into a rasping shrew. He won a scholarship, went to Rome without 
his wife, courted Raphael, then Leonardo, and finally surrendered to Correggio. 

In 1789 he rejoined his wife, moved to Paris, and soon found himself stranded 
in a revolutionary chaos that had no time or taste for his Cupids and Psyches; 
obstinately he continued to paint them—with a loving delicacy that seemed to 
caress the flesh with the brush. He ate by producing bill heads, miniatures, and 
commercial illustrations. After ten years of such servitude he won from the 
Directory a commission to paint a picture—Wisdom Descending to Earth— 
which caught the attention of General Bonaparte. Later the First Consul centered 
on David, and could spare only transient favors to Prud’hon; Josephine, 
however, sat to him for the portrait that hangs in the Louvre. Meanwhile, 
tortured with monogamy, he and his wife agreed to part. 

Not till 1808, when he was fifty, did he win acclaim. In that year he embodied 
his voluptuous dreams in The Rape of Psyche, and then balanced it with Justice 
and Vengeance Pursuing Crime. Impressed, Napoleon nominated him to the 
Legion of Honor, and gave him an apartment in the Sorbonne. In the next 
apartment the love-hungry painter found another artist, Constance Mayer, who 
became his mistress, housekeeper, and the solace of his old age. In 1821 
Constance, apparently distracted with religious qualms, killed herself. The shock 
overwhelmed Prud’hon. In 1823 he died, almost unnoticed in the excitement of 


that Romantic movement which he had forwarded by going back from David to 
Watteau, and renewing the French worship of beauty and grace. 


IV. THE THEATER 


Napoleon was well acquainted with the classic drama of France, and only less 
so with the dramatic literature of ancient Greece. Corneille was his favorite 
because in him, far more than in Racine, he found what he felt was a just 
understanding of heroism and nobility. “A good tragedy,” he said, at St. Helena, 
“gains upon us every day. The higher kind of tragedy is the school of great men: 
it is the duty of sovereigns to encourage and disseminate a taste for it.... Had 
Corneille lived in my time I would have made him a prince.” !° The Emperor did 
not care for comedy; he had no need to be amused; Talleyrand pitied M. de 
Rémusat because, as director of entertainments at the imperial court, he was 
expected to arrange some amusements for “cet homme inamusable.”!! But this 
unamusable man lavished funds upon the Comédie-Frangaise and its “stars”; he 
welcomed Talma to his table, and Mile. George to his bed. 

In 1807 Napoleon restricted the number of Paris theaters to nine, and 
reinstituted the Théatre-Frangais—the then and present home of the Comédie- 
Francaise—in almost exclusive right to perform the classic drama. On October 
15, 1812, amid the ruins of burned Moscow, he found time to draw up for the 
Théatre-Francgais an elaborate code of regulations which still govern it today. 12 
So encouraged, the Comédie-Frangaise staged, during the Empire, the finest 
productions of classic drama in French history. To supplement these activities 
the Théatre de l|’Odéon, built in 1779 and destroyed by fire in 1799, was rebuilt 
in 1808 on classic lines by Chalgrin. A court theater was set up in the Tuileries, 
and private theatricals of considerable excellence were staged in many rich 
homes. 

Talma, after playing his parts in the Revolution, reached his zenith under 
Napoleon. His own character was so proud, distinctive, and intense that he must 
have found difficulty in shedding it for any assumed role. He mastered the subtle 
art by learning to control and coordinate all the movements of his limbs, all the 
muscles and features of his face, every inflection of his voice, to fit and convey 
any sensation, feeling, or idea, any wonder, doubt, or intention, in the personality 
he portrayed. Some playgoers went repeatedly to see him in the same role to 
relish and study the finesse of his art. He had discarded the oratorical style of the 
theater in the Old Regime; he spoke the alexandrine verses as if they were 
unmetered prose; he rejected any unnatural expression or sentiment; yet he could 
be as tender as any lover, as passionate as any criminal. Mme. de Staél, moved 


almost to terror by Talma’s portrayal of Othello,!3 wrote to him, in 1807: “You 
are, in your career, unique in all the world, and no one, before you, has reached 
that degree of perfection where art unites with inspiration, reflection with 
spontaneity, and reason with genius.” !4 

Napoleon too was enamored of the tragedian. He gave him substantial sums, 
paid his debts, and frequently invited him to breakfast; then the Emperor could 
so lose himself in discourse on the drama that he kept diplomats and generals 
waiting while he explained historical details that should determine the 
presentation of a character. On the morning after seeing La Mort de Pompée he 
told Talma, “I am not entirely satisfied. You use your arms too much. Monarchs 
are less prodigal of gestures; they know that a motion is an order, and that a look 
is death; so they are sparing of motions and looks.” Talma, we are assured, 
profited from this counsel.!5 In any case he remained to the end of his life the 
ruler of the French stage. 

It had its queens too, as Napoleon observed. Mlle. Duchesnois was plain of 
face but perfect in form. Accordingly, as Dumas pére reported, “she was 
particularly fond of the part of Alzire, in which she could display her form 
almost naked.” But also “she had a voice containing notes of such profound 
tenderness, such melodious sorrow, that to this day most people who have seen 
her in Maria Stuart prefer her to Mlle. Rachel.”!6 Her forte was tragedy, in 
which she almost rivaled Talma; it was usually she who was chosen to play 
opposite to him. Mile. George was a frailer beauty, whom the Comédie must 
have hesitated to cast in such demanding roles as Clytemnestra in Racine’s 
Iphigénie. Her voice and figure charmed the First Consul; and like a feudal lord 
with the droit de seigneur, he called upon her for a command performance now 
and then.!” Though this liaison ended after a year, she, like Talma, remained 
devoted to Napoleon through all his glory and defeats; consequently she lost her 
place at the Thédatre-Francais when Napoleon fell; but she returned later to share 
in the excitement of the Romantic stage. 

Napoleon believed, with some reason, that the Comédie-Frangaise had in his 
reign raised the French stage to a higher excellence than ever before. Several 
times, to display its quality and his splendor, he bade the company, at the state’s 
expense, come to Mainz, Compiégne, or Fontainebleau, and perform for the 
court, or, as at Erfurt and Dresden, to play devant un parterre de rois—”before 
an audience of kings.”!8 Not even the Grand Monarque had shone in such 
theatrical glory. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Literature versus Napoleon 


I. THE CENSOR 


Napo.eon was more interested in the stage than in literature. He noted carefully 
the programs of the Théatre-Frangais, expressed his judgment on them, and was 
largely responsible for their discarding Voltaire and reviving Corneille and 
Racine. His taste in literature was not so respectable. He read fiction eagerly, and 
took many novels—mostly romantic—with him on his campaigns. His table talk 
at St. Helena contained some good literary criticism, showing knowledge of 
Homer, Virgil, Corneille, Racine, La Fontaine, Mme. de Sévigné, Voltaire, 
Richardson, and Rousseau; but he was quite dead to Shakespeare. “It is 
impossible to finish any of his plays; they are pitiful. There is nothing in them 
that comes anywhere near Corneille or Racine.”! (French translations of 
Shakespeare were pitifully inadequate.) 

Like most men of affairs he had no respect for writers on economics or 
government; he considered them phrasemongers with little corrective sense of 
reality, or of the nature and limits of man. He was sure that he knew better than 
they what the French people wanted and should have: efficiency and integrity in 
government, moderation in taxes, freedom of enterprise in business, regularity of 
provisions, security of remunerative employment in industry, peasant ownership, 
and a proud place for France in the parade of states; if this were given them the 
people would not insist on determining measures, or filling offices, by a count of 
noses after a contest of words. In his laborious pursuit of those ends—and of his 
own power or glory—he would not long tolerate interference by lords of the 
rostrum or the pen. If these gentry could be quieted by prizes, pensions, or 
political plums, such sedatives would be provided; otherwise disturbers of the 
consular or imperial peace should be barred from publication, or from Paris or 
France. “Unlimited freedom of the press,” Napoleon wrote in 1802, “would very 
soon reestablish anarchy in a country where all the elements for such a condition 
are already present.”2 

To watch public opinion, Napoleon—following Directory precedents— 
ordered postmasters to open private mail, make note of hostile passages, reseal 


the envelopes, and send copies of the excerpts to himself or to the “Black 
Cabinet” in the General Post Office at Paris.2 He instructed his personal librarian 
to make and bring to him, “daily between five and six o’clock,” summaries of 
political material in current periodicals; “to submit to me, every ten days, an 
analysis of the brochures or books published within the previous ten days”; to 
report on the content and political tendencies of each play performed, within 
forty-eight hours after its premiere; and “every first and sixth day [of the ten-day 
week] between five and six o’clock, he will submit to me a bulletin on the 
posters, placards, or advertisements that may be worthy of attention; he will also 
report on whatever has come to his knowledge, and has been done or said, in the 
various lycées, literary assemblies, sermons,... that might be of interest from the 
point of view of politics and morals.”4 

On January 17, 1800—again continuing Directory custom—Napoleon 
ordered the suppression of sixty of the seventy-three newspapers then published 
in France. By the end of the year only nine survived, none of them radically 
critical. “Three hostile newspapers,” he said, “are more to be feared than a 
thousand bayonets.”5 Le Moniteur universel regularly defended Napoleon’s 
policies; sometimes he composed articles—even book reviews—for it, unsigned, 
but betraying their origin by their authoritative style. A wit renamed this 
government organ Le Menteur [liar] Universel.© 


I want you to write to the editor of Le Journal des débats, Le Publiciste, and La Gazette de France 
—these, I think, are the newspapers most widely read—in order to declare to them that... the 
Revolutionary times are over, and that there is but one single party in France; that I shall never tolerate 
newspapers that say or do anything against my interests; that they may publish a few little articles with 
just a little poison in them, but that one fine morning somebody will shut their mouths.” 


On April 5, 1800, censorship was extended to the drama. The government 
argued that opinions individually and privately expressed might do little harm, 
but that the same opinions when put into the mouth of a famous historical 
character, and proclaimed from the stage with the force and eloquence of a 
popular actor, would have an influence explosively multiplied by the mutual 
reverberation of feelings—and by the irresponsibility of individuals—in a 
theatrical audience.® The censorship excluded from public performances any 
criticism of monarchy, and any praise of democracy. La Mort de César was 
banished from the boards because the audience applauded the speeches of Brutus 
against dictatorship.9 

Finally the state took control of all printing. “It is very important that only 
those be allowed to print who have the confidence of the government. A man 
who addresses the public in print is like the man who speaks in public in an 


assembly”;10 he can scatter inflammatory material, and should be watched as a 
potential arsonist. Hence every printer must submit to a censor every accepted 
manuscript, either before or while he prints it, and, to secure the state’s 
imprimatur, he must agree to delete objectionable matter, or accept substitutions 
proposed by the government. Even after the censor has given his consent, and 
the work has been printed, the minister of police is authorized to confiscate, and 
even to completely destroy, the published edition, no matter at what loss to the 
author or the publisher.!1 

It was in this prison of the mind that literature struggled to survive under 
Napoleon. The most heroic effort was made by a woman. 


II. MME. DE STAEL: 1799-1817 


1. Napoleon’s Nemesis 


The Committee of Public Safety had banished her from France; the Directory 
had reduced this to exclusion from Paris; the day after its fall she hurried back to 
the capital (November 12, 1799), and took an apartment in the Rue de Grenelle 
in the fashionable Faubourg St.-Germain. The new consular government—i.e., 
Napoleon—made no protest against her return. 

Soon she had opened a new salon, partly because “conversing in Paris... has 
always been to me the most fascinating of all pleasures,”!2 partly because she 
was determined to play a part in the direction of events. She did not admit that 
such a role was unbecoming a woman; it seemed to her quite becoming if the 
woman (like her) had both money and brains; and particularly becoming to the 
heiress of Jacques Necker, whom she considered the unappreciated hero of the 
Revolution. Incidentally the government still owed him the twenty million francs 
he had loaned it in 1789; part of her resolve was to regain that sum for her father 
and her patrimony. Her ideal (like his) was a constitutional monarchy allowing 
freedom of press, worship, and speech, and protecting the property of the rich 
against the envy of the poor. In this sense she felt that she was faithful to the 
Revolution as defined by the National Assembly of 1789-91. She scorned the 
regicides, and welcomed to her salon her titled neighbors of the Faubourg, who 
daily prayed for a Bourbon restoration. Nevertheless she centered her gatherings 
around Benjamin Constant, who was all for a republic, and who, as a member of 
the Tribunate, opposed every move of Napoleon from consular to imperial 
power. She welcomed also the brothers of the First Consul, for they too were 
uncomfortable under his growing authority. 


Indeed, most of the men of standing in the political and intellectual world of 
Paris in 1800 found their way to her soirees, eager to learn the latest political 
gossip, or to hear Madame sail off in such conversation as Paris had not heard 
from a woman since Mme. du Deffand. Mme. de Tessé declared: “If I were 
queen, I would order Mme. de Staél to talk to me all the time.”!3 Germaine 
herself wrote that “the necessity of conversation is felt by all classes in France; 
speech is not there, as elsewhere, merely a means of communication; ... it is an 
instrument on which they are fond of playing.” /4 

She did not at once oppose Napoleon; indeed, if we may believe Bourrienne, 
she wrote him some flattering letters in the early Consulate, even to offering 
herself to his service.1° But his resolute ignoring of her advances, his expanding 
censorship, his scorn of intellectuals in politics, his conception of women as 
breeders and charming toys not to be trusted with a thought, stung her to reply in 
kind. When he called her guests ideologues she called him an ideophobe; and as 
her ire warmed she described him as “Robespierre on horseback,”!® or as the 
bourgeois gentilhomme on the throne.!7 

On May 7, 1800, she moved her household, and a small retinue of devotees, 
to Coppet for the summer. Napoleon had left Paris the day before to cross the 
Alps and meet the Austrians at Marengo. Germaine later confessed: “I could not 
help wishing that Bonaparte might be defeated, as that seemed the only means of 
stopping the progress of his tyranny.”!® In the fall of the year, bored with Coppet 
and Mont Blanc, she returned to the capital, for she lived on conversation, and 
“French conversation exists nowhere but in Paris.”!9 Soon she gathered a bevy 
of geniuses in her salon, and their predominating topic was Napoleon’s 
dictatorship. “She carries a quiver full of arrows,” he complained. “They pretend 
that she speaks neither of politics nor of me; but how, then, does it come to pass 
that all who see her like me less?”29 “Her home,” he said at St. Helena, “became 
quite an arsenal against me. People went there to be dubbed knights in her 
crusade.”2! Yet he admitted: “That woman teaches people to think who never 
took to it before, or have forgotten how.”22 

He felt that as a man seeking to pull France out of chaos by giving her an 
efficient administration, and meanwhile leading her armies to victory against 
hostile coalitions, he had the right to expect, and, if necessary, enforce, some 
unity of morale in the public, some coordination of the national spirit with the 
national will to defend France’s new republic and its “natural” frontiers; but this 
woman gathered and united against him both the royalists and the Jacobins, and 
comforted his enemies. Germaine’s father here agreed with Napoleon; he 
reprimanded her for her persistent attacks upon the young dictator; some 
dictatorship, he told her, was necessary in time of crisis or war.23 She replied 


that freedom was more important than victory. She encouraged Bernadotte in his 
opposition to Napoleon; she wrote some of the speeches that Constant made in 
the Tribunate against Napoleon’s encroachment upon the powers of the 
legislature. She and Bonaparte were expanding and inflammable egoists, and 
France was not large enough to house them both and keep them free. 

In the spring of 1801 Napoleon wrote to his brother Joseph: “Monsieur de 
Staél is in the most abject misery, and his wife gives dinners and balls.”24 Joseph 
relayed the rebuke, Germaine went to Monsieur’s room in the Place de la 
Concorde, and found him in the last stages of paralysis. She attended to his care, 
and in May, 1802, she took him with her when she left Paris for Switzerland. He 
died on the way, and was buried in the cemetery of Coppet. In that year, 
increasingly excitable, Mme. de Staél began to take opium. 


2. The Author 


She was the greatest European authoress of her time, and the greatest French 
author, barring Chateaubriand. She had written fifteen books, now forgotten, 
before 1800; in that year she offered a major work, De la Littérature; thereafter 
she produced two novels—Delphine (1803) and Corinne (1807)—that made her 
famous throughout Europe; in 1810-13 she fought the battle of her life to 
publish her masterpiece, De |’Allemagne; at her death she left another major 
work, Considérations sur ... la Révolution francaise, and Les Dix Années d’exil. 
All of those here named were substantial and conscientious productions, some 
running to eight hundred pages. Mme. de Staél worked hard, loved assiduously, 
and wrote passionately; she fought to the end the strongest man of her time, and 
sadly triumphed in his fall. 

De la Littérature considérée dans ses rapports avec les institutions sociales 
undertook a large and heroic theme: “I propose to examine the influence of 
religion, morals, and laws upon literature, and the influence of literature upon 
religion, morals, and laws.” !It still breathes the spirit of the eighteenth century— 
freedom of thought, the individual versus the state, the progress of knowledge 
and morals; here is no supernatural myth, but faith in the spread of education, 
science, and intelligence. The first prerequisite of progress is the liberation of the 
mind from political control. With minds so freed, literature will embody, spread, 
and transmit the mounting heritage of the race. We must not expect art and 
poetry to progress like science and philosophy, for they depend chiefly on 
imagination, which is as keen and fertile in early as in later times. In the 
development of a civilization, art and poetry precede science and philosophy; so 
the age of Pericles preceded that of Aristotle, the Middle Ages preceded Galileo, 


the art of Louis XIV preceded the intellectual Enlightenment. The progress of 
the mind is not continuous; there are retrogressions, due to disturbances in nature 
or to the vicissitudes of politics; but even in the Middle Ages science and 
scientific method advanced, and made possible the appearance of Copernicus, 
Galileo, Bacon, and Descartes. In every age philosophy represents the 
accumulation and substance of the intellectual heritage. Perhaps (she mused) 
philosophy will in some future era be sufficiently comprehensive and mature to 
“be to us what the Christian religion has been in the past.”2° She defined les 
lumiéres philosophiques (philosophical enlightenment) as “the appreciation of 
things according to reason,”2® and only in the face of death did she waver from 
her faith in the life of reason. “The triumph of the light [les lumiéres] has always 
been favorable to the greatness and betterment of mankind.”27 

But, she continues (having read Rousseau as well as Voltaire), the growth of 
the intellect is not enough; knowledge is only one element in understanding. The 
other is feeling. There must be a sensitivity of the soul as well as of the senses. 
Without it the soul would be a tabula mortua, a dead receiver of physical 
sensations; with it the soul enters into the life of other living beings, shares their 
wondering and suffering, feels the soul within the flesh, the God behind the 
material world. From this viewpoint the Romantic literature of the misty north— 
Germany, Scandinavia, Great Britain—is as important as the classic literature of 
the sunny south—Greece and Italy; the poems of “Ossian” are as important as 
Homer’s epics, and Werther was the greatest book of its time. 

Napoleon (in his youth) would have agreed with these evaluations, but he 
must have been disturbed by the author’s view of the relations between literature 
and government. Democracies (she held) tend to subject writers and artists to 
popular tastes; aristocracies lead them to write for an elite, encouraging 
deliberate thought and sobriety of form;2° absolutism promotes art and science, 
thereby imposing itself through splendor and power, but it discountenances 
philosophy and historiography, for these make for a breadth and depth of view 
dangerous to dictatorship. Democracy stimulates literature and retards art; 
aristocracies impose taste but frown upon enthusiasm and originality; absolute 
government stifles freedom, innovation, and thought. If France could have a 
constitutional government—reconciling order and liberty—she might combine 
the stimulations of democracy with the judicious restraints of lawful rule. 

All in all, this was a remarkable book for a woman of thirty-four years and 
several million francs. There are errors, of course, in these six hundred pages, for 
when the mind outgrasps its reach it is bound to risk a fall—though it may shake 
to the ground some elusive fruit. Madame was a bit vague in history and 
literature; she thought the Irish were Germans, and that Dante was a minor poet; 
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but she argued bravely for a liberal government and a reasonable Christianity, 
and she spilled a hundred apercus on her way. She foresaw that the development 
of statistics might make government more intelligent, and that political 
education might help prepare candidates for public office. She remarked 
prophetically that “scientific progress makes moral progress a necessity; for if 
man’s power is increased, the checks that restrain him from abusing it must be 
strengthened.”29 “There is scarcely an idea of the eighteenth century which [the 
book] does not transmit, scarcely an idea of the twentieth century which it does 
not contain in germ.”30 

She had written, in this volume, her lifelong plaint—that “the entire social 
order ... is arrayed against a woman who wants to rise to a man’s reputation” in 
the realms of art and thought.2! Now she had to make an exception; for, as she 
wrote twenty-one years later, “in the spring of 1800 I published my work on 
literature, and the success it met with restored me completely to favor with 
society; my drawing room became again filled.”32 The faint of heart who had 
shied away from her salon after Constant’s blast against dictatorship returned 
penitent and adulant; and the Little Corporal in the Tuileries had to admit that he 
had found a foe to match his mettle. 

In August, 1802, Jacques Necker sent to Consul Lebrun Les Derniéres Vues 
de politique et de finance—his last views on politics and money. It excused the 
dictatorship of Napoleon, but as a necessary evil, presumably temporary; it 
warmed against the continued concentration of power in the hands of the 
military; it expressed regret that the finances of the new government depended 
so heavily upon war indemnities; and it proposed a more liberal constitution of 
which Napoleon would be the “guardian.” Lebrun showed the book to Napoleon, 
who, already half imperial, resented the notion that he should reduce his power. 
Convinced that Mme. de Staél had guided the pen of her father, he issued an 
order excluding her from Paris—i.e., in effect, closing her mischief-making 
salon. He forgot that she could write as well as speak. She spent the winter of 
1802-03 in Geneva, but in December she again became the talk of Paris by 
publishing a novel, Delphine. No one reads it now; everyone of literary or 
political consciousness read it then, for it was part of a virile struggle between a 
woman and her time. 

Delphine is a virtuous girl who longs and fears to yield; otherwise she is 
Mme. de Staél. Léonce (= Narbonne) is a handsome aristocrat who loves 
Delphine but abstains from her because a rumor accuses her of “affairs”; he 
cannot risk his social standing by making her his wife. He marries Matilde de 
Vernon, whose mother is a scheming witch who covers her lies with wit; Paris 
saw this lady as Talleyrand despite her skirts, and Talleyrand revenged himself 


by remarking of the masculine authoress that she had disguised both him and 
herself as women. Delphine, rejected, retires to a convent, where the abbess 
hurries her into a vow of lifelong chastity. When Léonce discovers her 
innocence he thinks of divorcing his unresponsive wife and courting Delphine, 
but he hesitates to ruin his career by violating the Catholic code of irrefragable 
monogamy. Matilde dies, a victim of dramatic convenience; Léonce persuades 
Delphine to elope with him and surrender to his passion; he deserts her, goes off 
to join the émigrés, is caught and condemned to death. Delphine, in love with his 
cruelty, rushes to save him, but arrives only in time to see him shot; whereupon 
she too falls dead. 

This absurd and typically romantic plot served the authoress as a podium 
from which to discuss the legitimacy of divorce, the bigotry of Catholicism (she 
had inherited Protestantism), the moral rights of women as against the double 
standard, and the validity of the individual conscience as against the honor code 
of a class. Her arguments were well received by the intelligentsia of Paris, but 
they did not please Napoleon, who was turning to Catholicism as a cure for the 
mental and moral turmoil of France. On October 13, 1803, he issued an order 
forbidding Mme. de Staél to approach within forty leagues of Paris. 

She thought it was just the right time to visit Germany. She had learned 
enough German to read it, though not to speak it; why not now sample the music 
of Vienna, the wit of Weimar, and the royal society of Berlin? On November 8, 
with son Auguste, daughter Albertine, two servants, and her now platonic 
cavaliere servente Constant, she crossed the Rhine at Metz into Germany. 


3. The Tourist 


Her first impression, at Frankfurt, was hostile; all the men seemed fat, lived to 
eat, and ate to smoke; she found it difficult to breathe when they were near. They 
wondered at this proud woman who could not appreciate the Gemiitlichkeit of 
their pipes. Goethe’s mother wrote to him: “She oppressed me like a millstone. I 
avoided her wherever I could, refused all invitations to go to things she was to 
attend, and breathed more freely when she left.” 

Germaine, with her retinue, hurried on to Weimar, where she found the 
atmosphere purified by poetry. The town was dominated by writers, artists, 
musicians, and philosophers; the court was judiciously and tolerantly led by 
Duke Charles Augustus, his wife the Duchess Luise, and his mother the Duchess 
Dowager Anna Amalie. These people were well educated; they smoked with 
discrimination, and nearly all of them spoke French. Moreover, many of them 
had read Delphine, many more had heard of her war against Napoleon; and all 


noted that she had money and spent it. They feted her with dinners, theater 
parties, dances, and balls; they summoned Schiller to read scenes from Wilhelm 
Tell; they listened to her reciting long passages from Racine. Goethe, then at 
Jena, tried to play truant by pleading a cold; the Duke urged him to come to 
Weimar nevertheless; he came, and conversed with Madame uncomfortably. He 
was alarmed by her frank warning that she intended to print her report of his 
remarks.24 She was disappointed to find that he was no longer Werther, having 
changed from a lover to a pontiff. He tried to confuse her with contradictions; 
“my obstinate contrariness often drove her to despair, but it was then that she 
was most amiable, and that she displayed her mental and verbal agility most 
brilliantly.”35 “Fortunately for me,” she recalled, “Goethe and Wieland spoke 
French extremely well; Schiller struggled.”56 She wrote of Schiller with 
affection, of Goethe with respect; he and Napoleon were the only men she had 
met who made her realize her limitations. Schiller was fatigued by the rapidity of 
her thought and speech, but he ended by being impressed. “Satan,” he wrote to a 
friend, “has led me to the female French philosopher who, of all creatures living, 
is the most animated, the most ready for contest, the most fertile in words. But 
she is also the most cultivated, the most spirituelle [intellectually alert] of 
women; and if she were not really interesting I would not be disturbed by her.”37 
Weimar breathed a sigh of relief when, after a three months’ stay, she left for 
Berlin. 

She found the mists of Berlin depressing after the brilliance of Weimar. The 
leaders of the Romantic movement in Germany were absent or dead; the 
philosophers were immured in distant universities—Hegel at Jena, Schelling at 
Wiirzburg; Germaine had to content herself with the King, the Queen, and 
August Wilhelm von Schlegel, whose wide knowledge of languages and cultures 
delighted her. She engaged him to come with her to Coppet as tutor to her son 
Auguste; he agreed, and fell in love with her at the worst possible time. 

At Berlin she received word that her father was dangerously ill. She hurried 
back to Coppet, but before reaching it she learned that he had died (April 9, 
1804). It was a blow more desolating than any in her duel with Napoleon. Her 
father had been her moral as well as her financial mainstay; in her view he had 
always been right, and ever good; and not all her lovers could take his place. She 
found comfort in writing an idyl of adoration—Monsieur Necker’s Character 
and Private Life—and in beginning work on her masterpiece, De |’Allemagne. 
She inherited most of her father’s fortune, and now had an income of 120,000 
francs per year. 

In December she went to seek the sun in Italy. She took along her three 
children—Auguste, Albertine, and Albert—and Schlegel, who now tutored her 


also, for he found her poorly informed about Italian art. At Milan they were 
joined by a still better Baedeker—Jean-Charles-Léonard de Sismondi, who was 
beginning to write his learned History of the Italian Republics. He too fell in 
love with Germaine—or with her mind or her income—until, like Schlegel, he 
discovered that she never took a commoner seriously. Together they moved 
through Parma, Modena, Bologna, and Ancona to Rome. Joseph Bonaparte, 
always fond of her, had given her letters of introduction to the best society there. 
She was lionized by the aristocracy, but found the princes and princesses less 
interesting than the courtly cardinals, who, as men of the world, knew her books, 
her wealth, and her feud with Napoleon, and were not disturbed by her 
Protestant faith. She was received with an ovation, and with improvised poetry 
and music, into the Accademia dell’ Arcadia; she used that experience in 
introducing Corinne. 

In June, 1805, she was back in Coppet, soon again surrounded by lovers, 
friends, scholars, diplomats (Prince Esterhazy of Vienna, Claude Hochet of 
Napoleon’s Council of State), even a ruler—the Elector of Bavaria. Coppet’s 
was now a more famous salon than any in Paris. “I just returned from Coppet,” 
wrote Charles-Victor de Bonstetten, “and I feel completely stupefied... and 
exhausted by the intellectual debauches. More wit is expended at Coppet in a 
single day than in many a country during a whole year.”°° The assemblage was 
sufficiently numerous and talented to stage complete dramas; Germaine herself 
played the lead in Andromaque and Phédre, and some guests thought her 
performances were surpassed only by the queens of the Paris stage. On other 
occasions there were recitals of music or poetry. Three times a day the table was 
set, sometimes for thirty guests; fifteen servants were kept busy; and in the 
gardens lovers might wander, and new friendships might be made. 

Germaine’s time-beaten lovers—Montmorency, Constant, Schlegel, Sismondi 
—had cooled considerably, exhausted by her demand for obedient devotion, and 
she was warming herself with passion for Prosper de Barante. He was twenty- 
three, she was thirty-nine, but her pace soon tired him, and he sought refuge in 
distance and the indecisiveness which she was satirizing in the Oswald of 
Corinne. That once famous novel was nearing completion, and called for a 
French printer, who would need the imprimatur of Napoleon’s police. Prosper’s 
father, prefect of the department of Leman, assured Fouché that Madame had 
been “reserved and circumspect” for the past year. She received permission to 
spend the summer of 1806 at Auxerre, 120 miles from Paris; she took a villa 
there; and in the fall she was allowed to move to Rouen for the winter. Several 
of her friends visited her in these cities, and some of them expressed hope that 
Napoleon would at last meet defeat in the arduous campaign that made him and 


his army spend the winter in the freezing north.°9 Napoleon’s secret police 
opened Germaine’s correspondence, and informed him of these sentiments. On 
December 31 he wrote angrily to Fouché: “Do not let that bitch of a Madame de 
Staél approach Paris. I know she is not far from it.”49 (Secretly and briefly she 
stole into Paris sometime in the spring of 1807.) Amid preparations for the battle 
of Friedland, Napoleon wrote to Fouché, April 19: 


Among the thousand and one things concerning Madame de Staél that come into my hands, here is 
a letter from which you can see what a fine Frenchwoman we have there.... It truly is difficult to 
restrain one’s indignation at the spectacle of all the metamorphoses this whore, and an ugly one at that, 
is undergoing. I shall not tell you what projects this ridiculous coterie has already formed in case by a 
happy accident I should be killed, since a police minister may be assumed to be informed of this. 


And on May 11, again to Fouché: 


This madwoman of a Madame de Staél writes me a six-page letter, in double Dutch.... She tells me 
she has bought an estate in the valley of Montmorency and draws the conclusion that this will entitle 
her to reside in Paris. I repeat to you that to leave such a hope to that woman is to torture her 
gratuitously. If I showed you the detailed evidence of everything she has done at her country place 
during the two months she resided there, you would be astonished. Indeed, although at five hundred 
leagues from France, I know better what happens there than does my Minister of Police.4! 


So, on April 25, 1807, Germaine unwillingly returned to Coppet. Constant, 
constant despite inconstancies, accompanied her partway, but diverged at Dole 
to stay with his ailing father. Arrived at Coppet, she sent Schlegel to tell 
Constant that unless he rejoined her soon she would kill herself. Benjamin knew 
that this classic threat was a siren, not a swan, song, but he came, and silently 
bore her reproaches. He had long since ceased to love her, but “how can one tell 
the truth to one whose only answer consists in swallowing opium?” On July 10 
Juliette Récamier came for a long visit; Germaine fell in love with her, and 
decided to live. 

The police allowed Corinne to be printed, and its publication in the spring of 
1807 gave its author a triumph that consoled her for Napoleon’s victory at 
Friedland on June 14. The government-sponsored reviews were hostile, but 
thousands of readers were charmed, and said so. Today we are not enchanted by 
its form—an ecstatic romance interspersed with dull and dated essays on Italian 
scenery, character, religion, manners, literature, and art; and no one is thrilled by 
the hero’s “manly face” (he turns out to be spineless), or “the divine inspiration 
enthroned in” the heroine’s eyes.42 But in 1807 Italy was not yet an overwritten 
land, more familiar to us, in history and art, than our own; romance was 
spreading its wings; romantic love was struggling to be freed from parental 
power, economic bonds, and moral taboos; the rights of women were beginning 


to find voice. Corinne had all these fascinations, embodied in a fair improvatrice 
who sings spontaneous poetry and strums a bewitching lyre. Corinne, in her 
prime, is visibly Germaine, with “an Indian shawl twined about her lustrous 
black curls;... her arms transcendently beautiful,... her figure rather robust”; 
moreover, her conversation “united all that is natural, fanciful, just, sublime, 
powerful, and sweet.”43 Strange to say, the unsentimental Emperor, stranded on 
St. Helena, took up the book and could not lay it down until he had read it to its 
end.44 


4, Understanding Germany 


To the task of overthrowing Napoleon and managing a menagerie of geniuses 
and epicures, Madame now added the delicate enterprise of explaining Germany 
to France. Even while her newborn Corinne was battling for life against a 
subjugated press, she was hiding in her secret self a bold and massive opus on 
the land beyond the Rhine. To prepare herself conscientiously she set out on 
another tour of Central Europe. 

On November 30, 1807, she left Coppet with Albert, Albertine, Schlegel, and 
her valet Eugene (Joseph Uginet). At Vienna she heard music by Haydn, Gluck, 
and Mozart, but left no mention of Beethoven. During three of five weeks in 
Austria she carried on an amorous correspondence with an Austrian officer, 
Moritz O’Donnell; offered him money and marriage, lost him, and wrote to 
Constant letters of limitless devotion—”My heart, my life, everything I have is 
yours if you wish and as you wish”;4° he contented himself by borrowing some 
of her money. At Teplitz and Pirna she conferred with Friedrich von Gentz, an 
ardent anti-Bonaparte publicist; learning of these meetings, Napoleon concluded 
that she was aiming to disrupt the peace that he had recently signed at Tilsit in 
July. At Weimar she found neither Schiller (who had died in 1805) nor Goethe. 
She passed on to Gotha and Frankfurt; then, suddenly ill and depressed, she 
hurried back to Coppet. 

Perhaps this intimation of mortality shared in her tum toward mysticism; 
Schlegel contributed to it; but a much stronger influence came from the ascetic 
Julie von Kriidener and the lecherous dramatist Zacharias Werner, both of whom 
sojourned at Coppet in 1808. By October of that year the guests and the 
language were predominantly German, and the lumiéres of the Enlightenment 
had yielded to a mystic religion. “There is no reality on this earth,” Germaine 
wrote to O’Donnell, “except religion and the power of love; all the rest is even 
more fugitive than life itself.”46 


It was in this mood that she wrote De |’Allemagne. By 1810 it was nearing 
completion, and she longed to be in Paris for its printing. She wrote humbly to 
Napoleon, telling him that “eight years’ [exile and] misery modify all characters, 
and destiny teaches resignation.” She proposed to go to the United States; she 
asked for a passport, and permission for an interim stay in Paris. The passport 
was granted; the permission was not.4” Nevertheless, in April, 1810, she moved 
with her family and Schlegel to Chaumont (near Blois), from which she 
superintended the printing of her three-volume manuscript in Tours. In August 
she moved to neighboring Fossé. 

The proofs of the first two volumes were submitted by Nicolle, the printer, to 
the censors in Paris. They agreed to the publication after the deletion of a few 
unimportant sentences. Nicolle printed five thousand copies, and sent advance 
copies to influential persons. On June 3 the sympathetic Fouché was dismissed 
as minister of police, and was succeeded by the rigorous René Savary, Duc de 
Rovigo. On September 25 Juliette Récamier brought to the censor the proofs of 
Volume III, and to Queen Hortense a full set of proofs for transmission—with a 
letter from the authoress—to the Emperor. Savary, apparently with Napoleon’s 
approval, decided that the book was so unfavorable to France and its ruler that 
its distribution could not be allowed. He ordered the printer to suspend the 
publication, and, on October 3, sent a stern notice to Mme. de Staél that she was 
to carry out at once her declared intention to go to America. On October 11 a 
detachment of gendarmes entered the printer’s plant, smashed the type plates, 
and carried away all obtainable copies of the volumes; these were later crushed 
into pulp. Other officers demanded the manuscript; Germaine gave them the 
original, but her son Auguste secreted and preserved a copy. The authoress 
reimbursed the printer for his losses, and fled back to Coppet. 

On Germany, as published in 1813, is an earnest attempt to survey, with 
brevity and sympathy, every aspect of German civilization in the age of 
Napoleon. That a woman with so many cares and lovers should have found the 
leisure, the energy, and the competence for such an enterprise is one of the 
marvels of that exciting time. Through the Swiss internationalism in her 
background, through her marriage with a Holstein baron, through her Protestant 
heritage and her hatred of Napoleon, she was prepared to give Germany the 
benefit of nearly every doubt, to use its virtues as an indirect criticism of 
Napoleon and tyranny, and to present it to France as a culture rich in sentiment, 
tenderness, and religion, and therefore well suited to correct the intellectualism, 
cynicism, and skepticism then current in literate France. 

Strange to say, she did not care for Vienna, though, like her, it was both gay 
and sad—gay with wine and talk, sad with the mortality of love and the 


proliferation of Napoleon’s victories. It was Catholic and southern with music, 
art, and almost childlike faith; she was Protestant and northern, heavy with food 
and sentiment, and floundering in philosophy. There was no Kant here, but there 
was Mozart; no ardor of controversy, no fireworks of wit, but there was the 
simple pleasure of friends and lovers, parents and children, promenading in the 
Prater and watching the Danube pass idly by. 

Even the Germans disconcerted her; “stoves, beer, and the smoke of tobacco 
surround all the common folk with a thick and hot atmosphere from which they 
are never inclined to escape.”48 She deplored the monotonous simplicity of 
German dress, the complete domestication of the men, the readiness to submit to 
authority. “The separation into classes ... is more distinct in Germany than 
anywhere else;... everybody keeps his rank, his place, ... as if it were his 
established post.”49 She missed, in Germany, that cross-fertilization of 
aristocrats, authors, artists, generals, politicians, which she had found in French 
society; hence “the nobles have few ideas, the men of letters have too little 
practice in affairs”;°° the ruling class remains feudal, the intellectual class loses 
itself in airy dreams. Here Madame quoted Jean Paul Richter’s famous epigram: 
“The empire of the seas belongs to the English, that of the land to the French, 
and that of the air to the Germans.”>!She added, pertinently: “The extension of 
knowledge in modern times serves to weaken the character when it is not 
strengthened by the habit of business and the exercise of the will.”°2 

She admired the German universities as then the best in the world. But she 
deplored the German language, with its massing of consonants, and she resented 
the length and structure of the German sentence, which kept the decisive verb to 
the end, and so made interruption difficult;5> interruptions, she felt, were the life 
of conversation. She found too little in Germany of the lively but polite debate 
characteristic of Parisian salons; this, she thought, was due to lack of a national 
capital which could bring the country’s wits together,°4 and partly to the German 
habit of sending the women away from the dinner table when the men proposed 
to smoke and talk. “At Berlin the men rarely converse except with each other; 
the military condition gives them a sort of rudeness, which prevents them from 
taking any trouble about the society of women.”°° In Weimar, however, the 
ladies were cultured and amorous, the soldiers minded their manners, and the 
Duke realized that his poets were giving him a niche in history. “The literary 
men of Germany... form in many respects the most distinguished assemblage 
which the enlightened world can present to us.”°6 

Our guide had some trouble appreciating the nuances of German poetry, and 
even of German prose; she was accustomed to French clarity and found Teutonic 
depth a learned obscurity. But she took the side of the Germans in the Romantic 


revolt against classical models and restraints. She defined the classical style as 
one based upon the classics of ancient Greece and Rome; Romantic literature, by 
contrast, rose out of Christian theology and sentiment, spread its roots in the 
poetry of the troubadours, the legends of chivalry, the myths and ballads of the 
early medieval north. Basically, perhaps, the division lay in the classic 
subordination of the self to reality, and the Romantic subordination of reality to 
the self. 

For this reason Mme. de Staél welcomed German philosophy despite its 
difficulty, for, like herself, it put the emphasis on the self; it saw in 
consciousness a miracle greater than all the revolutions of science. She rejected 
the psychology of Locke and Condillac, which reduced all knowledge to 
sensations, and so made all ideas the effects of external objects; this, she felt, led 
inevitably to materialism and atheism. In one of the longest chapters in her book 
she attempted, with modest disclaimers, to state the essence of Kant’s Critiques: 
they restored the mind as an active participant in the conception of reality; free 
will as an active element in the determination of actions; and moral conscience 
as a basic ingredient in morality. By these theorems, she felt, “Kant had with a 
firm hand separated the different empires of the soul and the senses,”°7 and so 
had established the philosophical basis of Christianity as an effective moral 
code. 

Though she had made a shambles of the Sixth Commandment, Madame was 
convinced that no civilization could survive without morality, and no moral code 
could dispense with religious belief. Reasoning about religion, she argued, is a 
treacherous procedure; “reason does not give happiness in place of that which it 
takes away.”°8 Religion is “the solace of misery, the wealth of the poor, the 
future of the dying”;99 here the Emperor and the Baroness agreed. So she 
preferred the active Protestantism of Germany to the pretended Catholicism of 
upper-class France; she thrilled to the mighty hymns that resounded from 
German throats in choirs, homes, and streets, and she frowned upon the French 
way of watching the stock exchange and leaving the poor to attend to God.®9 She 
had a good word to say for the Moravian Brethren. Her final chapter was a plea 
for a mystic “enthusiasm” —an inner sense of an omnipresent God. 

All in all, allowing for limitations imposed by temperament and time, On 
Germany was one of the outstanding books of the age, a heady leap from 
Corinne to Kant; and Napoleon would have been wise to disarm it with faint 
praise—as being excellent for a woman with no sympathy for the problems of 
government. She had strongly censured censorship, but to deny the book to 
France was to illustrate and strengthen her case. She had on many pages praised 
Germany at the expense of France, but she had often praised France at the 


expense of Germany, and a hundred passages revealed her love for her native 
and forbidden land. She had dealt lightly with abstruse subjects, but she had 
aimed to interest a wide audience in France, and thereby promote international 
understanding. She asked for a cross-fertilization of cultures, which would have 
helped Napoleon’s union of the Rhenish Confederation with France. She wrote 
intelligently, sometimes wittily,°! adorning her pages with illuminating 
perceptions and ideas. Ultimately she revealed Germany to France, as Coleridge 
and Carlyle were soon to reveal it to England. “This book,” said Goethe, “ought 
to be considered as a powerful engine which made a wide breach in that Chinese 
wall of antiquated prejudice which divided the two countries; so that, beyond the 
Rhine, and afterward beyond the Channel, we [Germans] became better known 
—a fact that could not fail to procure for us a great influence over all Western 
Europe.”62 She was “a good European.” 


5. Imperfect Victory 


Only another author can understand what it meant to Germaine de Staél that 
the culminating production of her life and thought had to remain hidden in the 
recesses of Coppet, apparently as dead as a child stifled at birth. She discovered 
that her home was surrounded by agents of the Emperor, that some of her 
servants had been bribed to report on her, and that any friend who dared to visit 
her would be marked for imperial revenge. Notables whose lives and fortunes 
had been saved by her during the Revolution took care not to come near her 
now.®3 

She had two consolations. In 1811 she met Albert-Jean Rocca, then close to 
twenty-three years old, a second lieutenant wounded in battle, permanently 
lamed, and suffering from tuberculosis. He fell in love with the heroic Germaine, 
who was then forty-five, physically unprepossessing, morally imperfect, 
intellectually brilliant, and not without financial charm. “John” besieged her, and 
gave her a child. Germaine welcomed the new love as defying and delaying old 
age. —The other solace was her hope that if she could get to Sweden or England 
she might find a publisher for her hidden masterpiece. But she could not get to 
Sweden through any country under Napoleon’s power. She resolved to take her 
manuscript secretly through Austria, then up through Russia to St. Petersburg, 
and thence to Stockholm, where Prince Bernadotte would help her. It was no 
easy matter for her to abandon the home that she had made famous, and the 
grave of her mother, whom she could now forgive, and of the father who still 
seemed to her to have been a political sage and a financial saint. —On April 7, 
1812, she gave birth to Rocca’s boy, who was sent to a nurse for safekeeping. 
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On May 23, 1812, eluding all spies, and accompanied or followed by her 
daughter Albertine, her two sons, her old lover Schlegel and her new lover 
Rocca, she left for Vienna, hoping to secure there a passport to Russia, and then 
to find her way to St. Petersburg and a handsome, chivalrous, and liberal Czar. 
On June 22 Napoleon, with 500,000 men, crossed the Niemen into Russia, 
hoping to find there a beaten and penitent Czar. 

Germaine told the story of this trip in her Ten Years of Exile. Contemplating 
now that strange conjunction of wills and events, one wonders at the courage 
that took this harassed woman through a thousand obstacles and a supposedly 
barbarous people, to reach Zhitomir, in Polish Russia, only eight days ahead of 
Napoleon’s troops.64 She hurried on to Kiev and thence to Moscow, where, 
challenging fate, she lingered to visit the Kremlin, to hear the church music, to 
visit the local leaders in science and literature. Then, a month before Napoleon’s 
arrival, she left Moscow via Novgorod for St. Petersburg. Everywhere, in the 
cities on her route, she was received as a distinguished ally in the war against the 
invader. She flattered the Czar as the hope of European liberalism. Together they 
planned to make Bernadotte king of France. 

In September she reached Stockholm, where she helped to bring Bernadotte 
into the coalition against Napoleon.®° After a stay of eight months in Sweden, 
she crossed the sea to England. London acclaimed her as the first woman of 
Europe; Byron and other notables came to pay their respects, and she had no 
difficulty in arranging with Byron’s publisher, John Murray, to issue her long- 
delayed volumes to the world (October, 1813). She remained in England while 
the Allies broke Napoleon at Leipzig, marched into Paris, and put Louis XVIII 
on the throne. Then (May 12, 1814) she hurried across the Channel, restored her 
salon in Paris after ten years of exile, and played host to dignitaries from a dozen 
lands—Alexander, Wellington, Bernadotte, Canning, Talleyrand, Lafayette. 
Constant rejoined her, and Mme. Récamier shone again. Germaine urged 
Alexander to remember his liberal pronouncements; Alexander and Talleyrand 
persuaded Louis XVIII to “grant” to his recaptured subjects a bicameral 
constitution based on the British model; at last Montesquieu had his way. But 
Madame did not like the word “grant”; she wanted the King to recognize the 
sovereignty of the people. In July, 1814, she went back to Coppet, triumphant 
and proud, but feeling the nearness of death. 

Her adventures, her battles, even her victories, had brought her amazing 
vitality close to exhaustion. Nevertheless she devotedly tended the dying Rocca, 
arranged for the marriage of her daughter to the Duc de Broglie, and began to 
write her brilliant swan song, the 600-page Considérations sur les principaux 
événements de la Révolution francaise. The first part was a defense of Necker in 


all his policies; the second excoriated the despotism of Napoleon. After his 
seizure of the government his every move seemed to her an advance toward 
tyranny; and his wars were props and excuses for absolutism. Before Stendhal, 
long before Taine, she likened Napoleon “to the Italian despots of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries.”©° He had read and accepted Machiavelli’s principles of 
government, without feeling a comparable love for his country. France was not 
really his fatherland; it was his steppingstone. Religion was to him not the 
humble acceptance of a supreme being but an instrument for the conquest of 
power. Men and women were not souls but tools.6” He was not sanguinary, but 
he was ever indifferent to the carnage of victory. He had the brutality of a 
condottiere, never the manners of a gentleman. And this crowned vulgarian 
made himself the judge and censor of all speech and thought, of the press that 
was the last refuge of liberty, and of the salons that were citadels of the free 
mind of France. He was not the son of the Revolution; but if he was, he was also 
its parricide.®8 

When she learned that a plan was forming to kill the dethroned Emperor, she 
hurried to notify his brother Joseph, and offered to go to Elba and protect her 
fallen foe; Napoleon sent her a word of appreciation. When he returned from 
Elba, and regained France without a blow, she could not help admire his 
courage: “I will not abandon myself to declamations against Napoleon. He did 
what was natural for the restoration of his throne, and his march from Cannes to 
Paris was one of the greatest conceptions of audacity that can be cited from 
history.”69 

After Waterloo she withdrew at last from the political arena. She did not 
relish the occupation of France by foreign troops, nor the rush of the old nobility 
to regain land, wealth, and power. However, she was glad to receive from Louis 
XVIII the twenty million francs owed to Necker or his heirs for his loan to the 
French Treasury. On October 10, 1816, she was privately married to Rocca. On 
October 16, though both were ailing, they went to Paris, and Germaine reopened 
her salon. It was her final triumph. The most famous names in Paris came: 
Wellington from England, Bliicher and Wilhelm von Humboldt from Prussia, 
Canova from Italy; there Chateaubriand began his idyl with Mme. Récamier. But 
Germaine’s health was fast failing, and her disillusionment with the Restoration 
grew as the royalists undertook to eliminate from the political life of France 
every vestige of the Revolution. This was not the dream that she had dreamed. 
Her Considérations defined despotism as the union of both the executive and the 
legislative powers in one person; and it insisted on a national assembly fully 
elected by a sovereign people. 


She did not live to see that book published. Her body, weakened with 
passions, poisoned with drugs, winning sleep only through increasing doses of 
opium, broke down in its attempt to support her mind. On February 21, 1817, as 
she was mounting the stairs at a reception given by one of Louis XVIII’s 
ministers, she swayed and fell, paralyzed by a cerebral stroke. For three months 
she lay on her back, unable to move but able to talk, and sensitive to a host of 
pains. At her urging her daughter took over the role of hostess in the salon. “I 
have always been the same, intense and sorrowful,” she told Chateaubriand. “I 
have loved God, my father, and liberty.””7° She died on July 14, 1817, the 
anniversary of the Bastille. She was not yet fifty-one. Four years later her great 
enemy died, not yet fifty-two. 

We can agree with Macaulay that she was “the greatest woman of her 
time,””! and the greatest name in French literature between Rousseau and 
Chateaubriand. Her work ranked higher in aim and range than in literary art, and 
her thought was more pervasive than profound. She shared many qualities with 
her chosen foe: forceful personality, courage against odds, domineering spirit, 
pride of power, and intolerance of dissent; but she lacked his realistic mind, and 
her imagination, as seen in her novels, was romantically childish compared with 
the reach of his political dreams. Let him sum her up from the perspective of his 
island isolation: “The home of Madame de Staél became a veritable arsenal 
against me. To her came many to be armed as her knights in her war.... And yet, 
after all, it is only true to say that she was a woman of very great talent, of high 
distinction, and of great strength of character. She will endure.”72 


Ill. BENJAMIN CONSTANT: 1767-1816 


There were two Constants in Napoleon’s stormy life: Very Constant, his 
valet, who wrote about the great dictator’s private life, voluminous memoirs 
disproving an old adage; and Benjamin Constant de Rebecque, who, born in 
Switzerland, educated in a dozen cities, and finally embattled in France, so 
littered his life with unpaid debts, discarded mistresses, and political somersaults 
that it would hardly be profitable to dally with him here had he not come close to 
history in many frays, been loved to distraction by notable women, and been 
able to describe his faults with such eloquence, subtlety, and impartiality as 
might help us to understand our own. 

He chronicled his first twenty years of life in a Cahier rouge or Red 
Notebook; the next twenty in a short novel, Adolphe; and the years 1804—16 in a 
Journal intime that ranges from Paris to Coppet to Weimar to London with 


arresting snatches of history, literature, psychology, and philosophy. Only 
Adolphe was published in his lifetime (London, 1816); the Journal remained in 
manuscript till 1887, the Cahier till 1907; these scattered members, with a 
thousand contemporary references, constitute Constant today. 

He came of a titled Swiss-German family that traced its pedigree through 800 
years. We need go back no further than his father, who was so occupied with his 
own sins that he had little time left to supervise his son’s. Baron Amold-Juste 
Constant de Rebecque was an officer in a Swiss regiment serving the States- 
General of the Netherlands. He was handsome, well read, a friend of Voltaire. 
Early in 1767 he married Henriette de Chandieu, of French-Huguenot extraction. 
She was then twenty-five, he was forty. On October 25, at Lausanne, she gave 
birth to Benjamin; a week later she died, the first of many women who suffered 
from his irregularities. The father entrusted the boy to various tutors, carelessly 
chosen. One tried by beatings and fondlings to make the boy an infant prodigy in 
Greek. When the beatings endangered Benjamin’s health he was transferred to a 
second tutor, who took him to a brothel in Brussels. His third tutor gave him a 
good knowledge of music, and, for the rest, relied on him to educate himself 
through reading. Benjamin read eight or ten hours a day, permanently injuring 
his eyes and his faith.7> He spent a year at the University of Erlangen; then he 
was transferred to Edinburgh, where he felt the final flurry of the Scottish 
Enlightenment; but there too he took to gambling, which became second only to 
sex in disordering his life. After adventures in Paris and Brussels he settled in 
Switzerland, and began to write a history of religion, with a view to 
demonstrating the superiority of paganism to Christianity. 

He passed from woman to woman, from casino to casino, until at last his 
father arranged (1785) to have him live in Paris with the family of Jean-Baptiste 
Suard, a literary critic of learning and goodwill. 


I was received with full acceptance by his set. My wit, which at that time entirely lacked solidity 
and accuracy, had an amusingly epigrammatic turn; my learning—which was very desultory but 
superior to that of most of the men of letters of the rising generation—and the originality of my 
character, all seemed novel and interesting.... When I remember the kind of things I used to say at that 
time, and the convinced disdain that I showed toward everyone, I am at a loss to know how I could 
have been tolerated.74 


In 1787 he met “the first woman of superior intelligence whom I had hitherto 
known.” “Zélide”—i.e., Isabella van Tuyll—had been the difficult piéce de 
résistance in Boswell’s Holland days. She had rejected him and others to marry 
her brother’s tutor, and was now living with him, in resigned discontent, in the 
town of Colombier near the Lake of Neuchatel. When Constant came upon her 


she was in Paris seeing her novel Caliste through the press. She was forty-seven, 
but she had for the nineteen-year-old philanderer the charm of a woman still 
physically stimulating and intellectually brilliant and blasé to a degree that made 
his own proud sophistication seem sophomorically juvenile. “I still remember 
with emotion the days and nights we spent together, drinking tea, and talking 
with inexhaustible ardor on every possible subject.” When she returned to 
Colombier he took up his own dwelling in nearby Lausanne. Her husband 
mistakenly believed that the disparity of their ages would limit Zélide and 
Constant to friendship. She set herself zealously to educating Benjamin in the 
wiles of women and the lies of men. “We intoxicated one another with our jests 
and our scorn of the human race.”75 

His father interrupted this semi-intellectual diversion by sending him to 
Brunswick to serve as a court functionary to the Duke who was soon to lead an 
army against the French Revolution. Between ceremonies he fell into the tender 
trap of the Baroness Wilhelmina von Cramm, married her (May 8, 1789), found 
husband-ry duller than philandering, concluded that Minna loved “cats, dogs, 
birds, friends, and a lover” more than her lawful mate, and sued for divorce. 
Feeling heart-free, he developed a passion for Charlotte von Hardenberg, wife of 
Baron von Marenholz. She refused Benjamin the consolation of adultery, but 
offered to marry him as soon as she could divorce the Baron. Frightened by the 
thought of another marriage, Constant fled to Lausanne (1793) and Colombier, 
where Zélide resumed his education. He was now twenty-six years old, and she 
felt that he should sacrifice the zest of variety for rest in unity. She told him, “Tf I 
knew a young and robust person who would love you as much as I do, and who 
is no more stupid than I am, I would have the generosity to say, ‘Go to her!’ “76 
To her surprise and indignation, he soon found a young and robust person. 

On September 28, 1794, on the road between Nyon and Coppet, Benjamin 
met Germaine de Staél, aged twenty-eight, jumped into her carriage, and began a 
fifteen-year comedy of vows, tears, and words. He had never known a woman 
with an intellect so enriched, a will so strong, passions and sentiments stronger 
still. Against these powers he was all weakness, for he had lost character through 
a permissive and fragmented youth, and had reduced his natural vitality through 
physiological campaigns without dignity or growth. Here too his ready triumph 
was a defeat, for though she accepted him as a lover, and allowed him to believe 
that he had fathered Albertine, she persuaded him to sign with her, at an 
unknown date, an oath of allegiance which, aided by his debts to her, kept him in 
psychological bondage even after both had taken other mates to their beds. 


We promise to consecrate our lives to each other; we declare that we regard ourselves as 
indissolubly bound to each other; that we will share forever, and in every respect, a common destiny; 
that we will never enter into any other bond; and that we shall strengthen the bonds now uniting us as 
soon as lies within our powers. 

I declare that I am entering into this engagement with a sincere heart, that I know nothing on earth 
as worthy of love as Madame de Staél, that I have been the happiest of men during the four months I 
have spent with her, and that I regard it as the greatest happiness in my life to be able to make her 
happy in her youth, to grow old peaceably by her side, and to reach my term together with the soul that 
understands me, and without whose presence life on this earth would hold no more interest for me. 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT?7 


He followed her to Paris in 1795, merged his politics with hers, supported the 
Directory, accepted Napoleon’s coup d’état as necessitated by the condition of 
France, and served as spokesman for her as well as himself when, nominated by 
Napoleon, he became a member of the Tribunate. But as soon as the First Consul 
gave signs of desiring absolute power, the lovers jointly opposed him; she in her 
salon, he in his maiden speech (January 5, 1800), which demanded the right of 
the Tribunate to unshackled discussion. He won reputation as a forceful orator, 
but was marked for replacement as soon as the time should come (in 1802) for 
the Tribunate’s periodic cleansing. When the lovers nevertheless carried on their 
war Napoleon banished them from Paris. 

Constant went with her to Coppet, though their relations had apparently 
cooled to a platonic calm. “I need women,” he told himself, “and Germaine is 
not sensual.”78 He offered to marry her; she refused, saying that this would 
sacrifice her rank and her daughter’s marital prospects. In September, 1802, she 
fell in love with Camille Jordan, and invited him to accompany her to Italy, all 
expenses paid, vowing to “forget everything with you, whom I love 
profoundly.”79 Jordan refused. In April, 1803, Constant left Coppet for an estate 
he had bought near Mafliers, some thirty miles from Paris. In the fall, Germaine, 
risking Napoleon’s ire, moved with her family to a country house in Mafliers. 
When Napoleon heard of this he bade her obey his order of banishment to 120 
miles from Paris. She preferred to visit Germany. Constant, resenting the 
Consul’s severity and touched by Germaine’s grief, decided to accompany her. 

He helped her and her children through the hardships of travel, rejoiced when 
he reached Weimar, and settled down there to work on his history of religion. On 
January 22, 1804, he began to keep a Journal intime with a buoyant entry: “I 
have just arrived in Weimar, I count on remaining some time, for there I shall 
find libraries, serious conversation after my taste, and, above all, peace for my 
work.”80 Some further entries reveal his mental growth: 


January 23: I am working little and badly, but in revenge I have seen Goethe! Finesse, pride, 
physical sensitivity to the point of suffering; a remarkable spirit, a fine countenance, a figure slightly 
deteriorated... After dinner I chat with Wieland—a French soul, cold like a philosopher, light like a 
poet.... Herder is like a warm, soft bed, where one has agreeable dreams.... 

January 27: Johannes von Miiller [the Swiss historian] has explained to me his plan for a universal 
history.... [With him] an interesting question arose: the creation or noncreation of the world. 
According to how we decide this question the course of the human race will appear diametrically 
opposite: if creation, deterioration; if no creation, amelioration.... 

February 12: Have reread Goethe’s Faust [Part 1], It is in derision of mankind and all scientists. 
The Germans find in it an unprecedented profundity, but as for me, I prefer Candide.... 

February 26: A visit to Goethe.... 

February 27: An evening with Schiller.... 

February 28: Supper with Schiller and Goethe. I know no one in the world who has so much humor 
[gaieté], refinement, force, and range of spirit as Goethe. 

February 29: ... I depart tomorrow for Leipzig, and I do not leave Weimar without sadness. I have 
passed here three months very pleasantly: I have studied, lived secure, suffered little; I do not ask for 
more.... 

March 3: I visit the Museum at Leipzig.... The library has 80,000 volumes.... Why should I not 
remain here and work?... 

March 10: I have bought six louis [approximately $150.00] of German books.81 


He left Mme. de Staél at Leipzig and made his way down to Lausanne to visit 
with his relatives. He arrived just in time to learn that Germaine’s father had 
died—”this good Monsieur Necker, so noble, so affectionate, so pure. He loved 
me. Who now will guide his daughter?”82 He rushed back to Germany, hoping to 
break the news to her gently; he knew that this loss would overwhelm her. He 
came back with her to Coppet, and stayed with her till she had raised her head 
again. 

She needed him most in those days when he was longing to part from her, to 
be free to pursue his own political and personal career without tying it to her 
interest. He felt that he had ruined his political prospects by becoming a 
lieutenant in her war against Napoleon. In April, 1806, his diary analyzed his 
malady of will: “I always incline to break with Madame de Staél, but every time 
I feel this way, the next morning finds me in a contrary mood. Meanwhile her 
impetuosities and imprudences keep me in torment and perpetual danger. We 
must part ...; it is my sole chance for a peaceful life.”®3 A month later his journal 
records: “In the evening a terrible scenehorrible, senseless, atrocious words. She 
is mad or I am crazy. How will it end?”®4 

Like so many authors unable to handle life, he took refuge in telling his side 
of the story in a fiction carefully disguised but transparently confessional. Hot 
with resentment of Germaine’s domination and reproaches, angry at his own 
weak-willed hesitations, he wrote in fifteen days (January, 1807) and one 


hundred pages the first psychological novel of the nineteenth century, more 
probing and subtle than most, and merciless to both woman and man. 

Adolphe traced the fictional author’s aimless youth, his fragmentary 
education, his hasty and superficial amours, his eager reading—which replaced 
his faith with a cynicism that gnawed at the meaninglessness of his life. He 
brought his odyssey of irresponsible loves to a climactic catastrophe in the story 
of Ellénore, a noblewoman who had sacrificed home, honor, and future to be the 
mistress of Count P . Adolphe notes the way in which society—founding its 
order and stability on laws and customs checking unsocial desires—punishes 
with gossip and contumely the woman (much less the man) who violates those 
protective norms. His pity for the ostracized Ellénore, his admiration for her 
courage, turn easily into love, or perhaps to the secret desire for one more 
conquest to sustain his pride. Just when his ardor is cooling to controllability she 
yields to him, leaves the Count and his money, takes a modest apartment, and 
tries to live on Adolphe’s visits and funds. His interest in the surrendered citadel 
declines as her devotion mounts. He tries to break away from her; she reproaches 
him; finally they quarrel and part. She leaves him, and wastes away in poverty 
and lack of will to live. He rejoins her only to have her die in his arms. 

Constant had sought to conceal any key that would unveil his fictional 
characters as denizens of Coppet; he had made his heroine Polish and 
submissive, and had made her die in despair. Nevertheless all who became 
acquainted with the book and its author identified him with Adolphe, and Mme. 
de Staél with Ellénore. Constant refrained for nine years from publishing his 
book, but (vanity dulling caution) he read portions—sometimes all—of the 
manuscript to friends, and at last to Germaine herself, who fainted at its end. 

Constant had received some passing strength by the return, into his life, of 
Charlotte von Hardenberg. She had divorced her first husband, and was tiring of 
the second, the Vicomte du Tertre; now she resumed her interrupted liaison with 
Constant. They were married on June 5, 1808, but when Benjamin, to quiet 
Mme. de Staél, returned to servitude at Coppet, Charlotte went back to Germany. 
Not till Madame discovered a new lover in John Rocca (1811) did Constant feel 
free. He went with Charlotte to live near G6ttingen, and, helped by the university 
library, renewed his labor on his history of religion. The next two years were 
probably the happiest in his life. 

But happiness was uncongenial to him. When (January, 1813) he heard from 
the Comte de Narbonne a firsthand story of Napoleon’s disaster in Russia, and 
sensed the nearness of Napoleon’s fall, his old restlessness returned. “Must I 
always be a spectator?” he asked himself in his journal. As the victorious Allies 
drove Napoleon back to the Rhine, Constant went to Hanover, met Bernadotte 


there, and was persuaded by him to write a pamphlet, Esprit de conquéte, 
ascribing the collapse of France to Napoleon’s despotism. Published in Hanover 
in January, 1814, at the height of the Allied push into France, it made him 
persona grata with the Allied leaders, and he followed their armies into Paris 
(April, 1814) in hopes of a personal restoration. 

He visited Mme. de Staél’s revived salon, and found that she had lost all 
interest in him. Since Charlotte was still in Germany, he announced in his 
journal (August 31, 1814) that he had fallen in love with Mme. Récamier, whose 
strategy of trembling but impregnable virginity he had long ridiculed. He 
confided to the Duc de Broglie that he had tried to sell his soul to the Devil in 
exchange for the body of Juliette Récamier.25 As she had been an ardent 
supporter of the Bourbons, she feared for her safety when she learned that 
Napoleon had escaped from Elba and had landed at Cannes. She inspired 
Constant to publish in the Journal de Paris (March 6, 1815) a call to the people 
of France to rise against the “Usurper.” “Napoleon promises peace, but his very 
name is a signal for war. He promises victory; yet three times—in Egypt, Spain, 
and Russia—he deserted his armies like a coward.”8© La Récamier had lit in the 
inflammable Constant a fire that seemed to be burning all bridges behind him. 
On March 19 he proclaimed in the Journal des débats that he was ready to die 
for the restored King. That night Louis XVII fled to Ghent; the next day 
Napoleon entered Paris; Constant hid in the United States Embassy. Napoleon 
issued a general amnesty; Constant emerged from hiding; on March 30 Joseph 
Bonaparte assured him that the Emperor was in a forgiving mood. On April 14 
Napoleon received him and asked him to draft a liberal constitution. Napoleon 
revised the draft considerably, and then proclaimed it as the new charter of the 
French government. Constant was dizzy with glory. 

On June 20, while he was reading Adolphe to Queen Hortense, the Duc de 
Rovigo entered to tell her that Napoleon had been defeated at Waterloo two days 
before. On July 8 Louis returned to the Tuileries; Constant sent him a humble 
apology; the King, judging him to be a wayward irresponsible adolescent who 
wrote excellent French, issued a pardon that surprised everyone. All Paris 
shunned Constant, and spun puns around his name. He wrote to Mme. Récamier 
forgiving her for having ruined “my career, my future, my reputation, and my 
happiness.”8” In October he left for Brussels, where he rejoined the patient 
Charlotte. Early in 1816 they crossed to England, where he had Adolphe 
published. In September he returned with his wife to Paris, plunged into politics, 
and began a new career. 


IV. CHATEAUBRIAND: 1768-1815 


1. Youth 


For his French contemporaries Francois-René de Chateaubriand was the 
greatest writer of the time—“le plus illustre [said Sainte-Beuve in 1849] de nos 
écrivains modernes”;88 and another paragon of literary learning, Emile Faguet, 
wrote, about 1887 (forgetting Voltaire): “Chateaubriand is the greatest date in 
the history of French literature since the Pléiade” (c. 1550);89 nearness lends 
enchantment to the view. Certainly his reign over French letters had been 
equaled only by Voltaire’s. His ascendancy marked the triumph of religion over 
philosophy, just as Voltaire’s had meant the triumph of philosophy over religion; 
and he lived long enough to see unfaith reborn. So one mood, passionately 
sustained, wears out its welcome, begets its opposite, and is revived, across the 
generations, through the embattled immoderation of mankind. 

“My life and drama,” he wrote, “is divided into three acts. From my early 
youth until 1800 I was a soldier and traveler; from 1800 till 1814, under the 
Consulate and the Empire, my life was devoted to literature; from the 
Restoration to the present day [1833] my life has been political.”99 There would 
be a fourth and subsiding act (183448), in which the triple hero was to be a 
living but fragile memory, sustained by kindly women, but fading in the mist of 
time. 

“My name was first written Brien, ... then Briand ... About the beginning of 
the eleventh century the Briens gave their name to an important chateau in 
Brittany, and this chateau became the seat of the barony of Chateaubriand.”9! 
When the proud family lost almost everything but its chateau and its pride, the 
father went to America, and made a modest fortune. Returning, he married 
Apolline de Bedée, who gave him so many children that he withdrew into a 
somber introversion which passed down to his last and only remembered son. 
The mother soothed her labors and illnesses with an intense piety. Four of her 
children died before René was born, September 4, 1768, at St.-Malo, on the 
Channel coast. He later remarked that “after being born oneself, I know no 
greater misfortune than that of giving birth to a human being.”92 His sister 
Lucile, ever ailing, mingled her mal-de-vie with his in an intimacy so intense 
that it left them cold to marriage. The fog coming from the Channel, and the 
waves that beat upon their island and home added to their somber spirit, but 
became dear in memory. 

When he was nine the family moved to an estate in Combourg, which brought 
with it the title of comte, and made René a vicomte. Now he was sent to a school 
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at nearby Dol, taught by priests who, at his mother’s urging, sought to inspire in 
him a vocation to the priesthood. They gave him a good grounding in the 
classics; soon he was making his own translations from Homer and Xenophon. 
“In my third year at Dol... chance put into my hands ... an unexpurgated 
Horace. I obtained insight into... charms of an unknown nature in a sex in which 
I had seen only a mother and sisters.... My terror of the infernal shades... 
affected me both morally and physically. I continued, in my innocence, to fight 
against the storms of a premature passion and the terrors of superstition.”93 His 
sexual energy, without any known contact with the other sex, developed in him 
an image of an idealized woman, to whom he became mystically devoted with 
an intensity that may have diverted him from a normal development. 

As the time for his First Communion neared, he feared to admit his secret 
agitations to his confessor. When he found courage to do so, and the kindly 
priest gave him comfort and absolution, he felt “the joy of the angels.” “The next 
day ... I was admitted to the sublime and moving ceremony which I vainly 
endeavored to describe in Le Génie du christianisme.... The Real Presence of the 
Victim in the Blessed Sacrament on the altar was as manifest to me as my 
mother’s presence by my side. ... I felt as though a light had been kindled within 
me. I trembled with veneration.”94 Three months later he left the Collége de Dol. 
“The memory of these obscure teachers will always be dear to me.”95 

That exaltation subsided as his reading raised questions to his faith. He 
confessed to his parents that he felt no vocation to the priesthood. At seventeen 
he was sent for two years to the College de Rennes to fit him for appointment to 
the Naval Guard at Brest. In 1788, aged twenty, he reported there for tests, but 
the prospects of life and discipline in the French Navy so frightened him that he 
returned to his parents at Combourg, and, perhaps to quiet their reproaches, 
agreed to enter the Collége de Dinan and prepare for the priesthood; “the truth is 
that I was only trying to gain time, for I did not know what I wanted.”9° Finally 
he joined the Army as a commissioned officer. He was presented to Louis XVI, 
hunted with him, and saw the taking of the Bastille; he sympathized with the 
Revolution until, in 1790, it abolished all ranks, titles, and feudal rights. When 
his regiment voted to join the Revolutionary Army he resigned his commission, 
and—fortified by a modest income left him at his father’s death—he left on 
April 4, 1791, for the United States. He announced that he would try to find a 
northwest passage through Arctic America. “I was an ardent freethinker at the 
time.”97 

He reached Baltimore July 11, 1791, drove to Philadelphia, dined with 
President Washington, amused him with his grandiose plans, made his way to 
Albany, hired a guide, bought two horses, and rode proudly westward. He 


marveled at the grandeur of the scenery, which mingled mountains, lakes, and 
streams under a summer sun. He reveled in these open spaces and their natural 
art, as a refuge from civilization and its cares. He recorded his experiences in a 
journal which he later polished and published as Voyage en Amérique, and 
which already displayed the scented beauty of his style: 


Liberté primitive, je te retrouve enfin! Je passe comme cet oiseau qui vol devant moi, qui se dirige 
au hazard, et n’est embarrassé qu’au choix des ombrages. Me voila tel que le Tout-Puissant m’a créé, 
souverain de la nature, porté triomphant sur les eaux, tandu que les habitants des fleuves 
accompagnent ma course, que les peuples de l’air me chantent leurs hymnes, que les bétes de la terre 
me saluent, que les foréts courbent leurs cimes sur mon passage. Est-ce sur le front de |’homme de la 
société ou sur le mien qu’est gravé le sceau immortel de notre origine? Courez vous enfermer dans vos 
cités, allez vous soumettre a vos petites lois, gagnez votre pain a la sueur de votre front, ou dévorez le 
pain du pauvre; égorgez-vous pour un mot, pour un maitre; doutez de l’existence de Dieu, ou adorez- 
le sous des formes superstitieuses; moi j’irai errant dans mes solitudes; pas un seul battement de mon 
coeur ne sera comprimé; pas un seul de mes pensées ne sera enchainée; je serai libre comme la 
nature; je ne reconnaitrai de souverain que celui qui alluma la flamme des soleils, et qui, d’un seul 
coup de sa main, fit rouler tous les mondes.198 


Here are all the paraphernalia of the Romantic movement: freedom, nature, 
friendship for all living things; scorn of cities and the struggle of man against 
man for bread or power; rejection of atheism and superstition; worship of God in 
nature; the escape from every law except that of God ... It did not matter, for 
literature, that Chateaubriand had lost his religious faith, or that many of his 
descriptions were imaginary rather than factual, or that a hundred inaccuracies, 
exaggerations, or impossibilities were soon discovered in his Voyage by French 
or American critics;99 here was a prose that set aflutter all female—many male 
—breasts; not since Rousseau or Bernardin de Saint-Pierre had French prose 
been so colorful, or nature so splendid, or civilization so absurd. All that the 
Romantic movement now awaited was a persuasive presentation of the 
American Indian as the lord of Eden and wisdom, and a panorama of religion as 
the mother of morals, art, and salvation. Chateaubriand would soon provide the 
one in Atala and René, the other in The Genius of Christianity. 

The poet-explorer rode on through New York State, received hospitality from 
some Onondaga Indians, slept primitively on Mother Earth near Niagara, and 
heard the muffled roar of the falls. The next day, standing hypnotized by the 
river that hurried to its end, “I had an involuntary longing to throw myself in.” 100° 
Eager to see the falls from below, he clambered down a rocky slope, lost his 
footing, broke an arm, and was hoisted to safety by Indians. Sobered, he 
surrendered his dream of a northwest passage, turned south, and reached the 
Ohio. At this point his narrative becomes dubious. He tells us that he followed 
the Ohio to the Mississippi, this to the Gulf of Mexico, then, over a thousand 


miles and a hundred mountains, to Florida. Critics, comparing distances, 
conveyances, and time, have judged his story incredible, and have branded his 
description of fauna and flora as quite unlike the landscapes and vegetation of 
those regions a hundred years later;!9! however, a century could have drastically 
changed the wildlife, and even, through cultivation and mining, the contour of 
the earth. 

After a stay with the Seminole Indians, Chateaubriand made his way 
northwest to Chillicothe, in what is now Illinois. There he saw in an English 
journal news of Louis XVI’s flight to Varennes (June 22, 1791). He worried that 
the captured King would now be daily in danger of his life. “I said to myself, 
‘Go back to France,’ and abruptly brought my travels to a close.” 102 On January 
2, 1792, he reached France after an absence of nine months. He was still but 
twenty-three. 


2. Development 


He had exhausted nearly all his funds, and remained uncertain and insecure in 
a country hostile to viscounts and moving toward war and September Massacres. 
His sisters advised him to marry money, and found for him a moderately 
dowered bride, Céleste Buisson de La Vigne, aged seventeen. They married 
(February 21, 1792). The modest Céleste remained loyal to him through all his 
vicissitudes and mistresses, and through his decade of conflict with Napoleon, 
whom she admired; and after many years he learned to love her. They went to 
live in Paris, near his sisters Lucile and Julie. Part of his wife’s fortune, invested 
in church securities, was lost in the confiscation of ecclesiastical property by the 
revolutionary government; part of it René gambled away in the casinos. 

On April 20 the Legislative Assembly declared war upon Austria. French 
émigrés formed a regiment to join Austria in overthrowing the Revolution. 
Chateaubriand, though not quite certain that he desired this, felt bound to join his 
fellow nobles. Leaving wife and sisters in a Paris that would soon imprison and 
then massacre hundreds of the aristocracy, he rushed to Coblenz, enrolled in the 
émigré army, and shared in the abortive siege of Thionville (September 1, 1792); 
he was wounded in the thigh, and was honorably discharged. Unable to get back 
through mobilized France to his wife, he made his way, mostly on foot, to 
Ostend, found passage to the island of Jersey, was nursed back to health by an 
uncle, and, in May, 1793, crossed to England. 

There he learned the ways of poverty, and bore them well despite “the sickly 
temperament to which I was subject, and the romantic notions of freedom which 
I cherished.” 103 He refused the allowance offered to émigré nobles by the British 


government; he survived by teaching French privately and in a boarding school. 
He fell in love with a pupil, Charlotte Ives; she returned his affection; her 
parents proposed that he marry Charlotte; he had to confess that he already had a 
wife. Meanwhile his wife, his mother, and his sisters had been imprisoned in 
France; his elder brother, with his wife and her heroic grandfather Malesherbes, 
were guillotined (April 22, 1794); his own wife and his sisters were not released 
till the end of the Terror with the fall of Robespierre. 

Lucile had often noted his facility with words, and had urged him to be a 
writer. During these years in England he began a vast prose epic, Les Natchez, 
into whose 2,383 pages he poured his romantic dreams and his idealization of 
the American Indian. Anxious to win fame as a philosopher, he published in 
London (1797) an Essai historique, politique, et moral sur les révolutions 
anciennes et modernes. This was a remarkable performance for a youth of 
twenty-nine; poor in organization, rich in garnered ideas. Revolutions, 
Chateaubriand argued, are periodic outbursts following always the same curve 
from rebellion through chaos to dictatorship. So the Greeks deposed their kings, 
established republics, and then submitted to Alexander; the Romans deposed 
their king, established a republic, and then submitted to the Caesars;14 here, two 
years before the 18th Brumaire, was Chateaubriand’s forecast of Napoleon. 
History is a circle, or an enlarged repetition of the same circle, with frills that 
make the old seem new; the same good and the same evil survive in men despite 
such mighty overturns. There is no real progress; knowledge grows, but merely 
to serve instincts that do not change. The faith of the Enlightenment in the 
“indefinite perfectibility of mankind” is a childish delusion. Nevertheless (a 
conclusion that startled most readers) the Enlightenment had succeeded in 
undermining Christianity; there is no likelihood that the religion of our youth can 
ever recover from that century of political peace and intellectual war. What 
religion, then, will replace the Christian? Probably none (the young skeptic 
concludes). Intellectual and political turmoil will undermine European 
civilization, and return it to the barbarism from which it emerged; peoples now 
savage will rise to civilization, go through successive grandeurs and revolutions, 
and sink into barbarism in their turn. 

The book made Chateaubriand famous in émigré circles, but shocked those 
who felt that aristocracy and religion must stand together or die divided. These 
criticisms left their mark on Chateaubriand, whose later works were largely an 
apology for this one; but he was now deeply moved by a letter sent him from 
France July 1, 1798, by his sister Julie: 


My friend, we have just lost the best of mothers. ... If you knew how many tears your errors have 
drawn from our honorable mother, and how deplorable these errors seem to all who make profession 
not merely of piety but of reason—if you knew this pledge it would help to open your eyes, to make 
you give up writing; and if a Heaven touched by our prayers should permit our reunion, you would 
find, among us, all the happiness that we can taste on earth, 196 


When Chateaubriand received this letter it was accompanied by another to the 
effect that this sister Julie too had died. In the preface to Le Génie du 
christianisme he ascribed to these messages the complete change displayed by 
the later book: “These two voices from the tomb, this death serving to interpret 
death, were a blow to me; I became a Christian. ... I wept, and I believed.” 

So sudden and dramatic a change invited skepticism, but in a less than literal 
sense it could be sincere. Probably Chateaubriand, in whom the philosopher was 
never distinct from the poet, ascribed to a moment, as by a figure of speech, the 
process by which he passed from unbelief to a view of Christianity as, first, 
beautiful, then morally beneficent, finally deserving, despite its faults, of private 
sympathy and public support. He was moved, in the last years of the dying 
century, by letters from his friend Louis de Fontanes, describing the moral 
disintegration then corroding France, and the rising desire of the people to return 
to their churches and their priests. Soon, in Fontanes’ judgment, this hunger 
would compel a restoration of Catholic worship. 

Chateaubriand resolved to be the voice of that movement. He would write a 
defense of Christianity in terms not of science and philosophy but of morals and 
art. No matter if those fascinating stories that were told us in our youth were 
legends rather than history; they entranced and inspired us, and in some measure 
reconciled us to those Hebraic Commandments upon which our social order, and 
therefore Christian civilization, had been built. Would it not be the greatest of 
crimes to take from the people the beliefs that had helped them to control their 
unsocial impulses and to bear injustice, evil, suffering, and the fatality of death? 
So Chateaubriand, in his final Mémoires, expressed both his doubts and his faith: 
“My spirit is inclined to believe in nothing, not even in myself, to disdain 
everything—grandeur, miseries, peoples, and kings; nevertheless it is dominated 
by an instinct of reason that commands it to submit to everything evidently 
beautiful: religion, justice, humanity, equality, liberty, glory.” 107 

Early in 1800 Fontanes invited Chateaubriand to return to France. Fontanes 
was persona grata with the First Consul, and would see to it that the young 
émigré should not be harmed. Napoleon was already thinking of restoring 
Catholicism; a good book on the virtues of Christianity might help him meet the 
inevitable gibes of the Jacobins. 


On May 16, 1800, Chateaubriand rejoined his wife and Lucile in Paris. 
Fontanes introduced him to a literary circle that gathered in the home of the frail 
but beautiful Comtesse Pauline de Beaumont, daughter of Comte Armand-Marc 
de Montmorin, once minister of foreign affairs under Louis XVI, and then 
guillotined. Soon she became Chateaubriand’s mistress. It was in her country 
house, and under her prodding, that he finished Le Génie. He did not think the 
time ripe for the complete publication of a book so contrary to the skepticism 
prevailing in intellectual circles; but in 1801 he offered Paris a 100-page extract 
from it as an unpretentious idyl of Christian virtue and romantic love. It made 
him at once the talk of literate France, the idol of the women, and the favorite 
son of the reviving Church. 

He called it Atala, or The Loves of Two Savages in the Desert. The initial 
scene is in Louisiana as peopled by the Natchez Indians; the narrator is the blind 
old chieftain Chactas. He tells how, in his youth, he was captured by a hostile 
tribe, and was sentenced to be burned to death, but was saved by the Indian maid 
Atala. They flee together through marshes and forests, over mountains and 
streams; they fall in love by force of propinquity and through dangers shared; he 
seeks—she refuses—consummation, having pledged lifelong virginity to her 
dying mother. They meet an old missionary, who supports her piety by satirizing 
love as a form of inebriation, and marriage as a fate worse than death.108 Torn 
(like history) between religion and sex, Atala solves her dilemma by taking 
poison. Chactas is desolate, but the missionary explains that death is a blessed 
release from life: 


“Despite so many days gathered on my head, ... I have never met a man who had not been 
deceived by dreams of happiness, no heart that did not hold a hidden wound. The spirit apparently 
most serene resembles the natural wells of Florida’s savannas: their surface seems calm and pure, but 
when you see to the bottom... you perceive a large crocodile, which the well nourishes with its 
waters.” 109 


Chateaubriand’s description of Atala’s funeral—priest and pagan mingling their 
hands to cover her corpse with the soil—became a famous passage in the 
literature of romance; it inspired also one of the great paintings of the 
Napoleonic period—The Burial of Atala, with which Girodet-Trioson brought 
half of Paris to tears in 1808. But the classical tradition was too strong in the 
France of 1801 to win for the tale the full acclaim of critics. Many of them 
smiled at the purple passages, and the ancient use of love, religion, and death to 
stir hearts broken or young, and the conscription of nature to serve, with her 
various moods, as an obbligato to human joys and woes. But others praised— 
and a multitude of readers enjoyed—the simple words and quiet music of the 


style; the sounds, forms, and colors of the fauna and flora; the mountains, 
forests, and streams that supplied a living background to the tale. The mood of 
France was ready to hear a good word for religion and chastity. Napoleon was 
planning a reconciliation with the Church. It seemed a good time to publish Le 
Génie du christianisme. 


3. The Genius of Christianity 


The book appeared in five volumes on April 14, 1802, in the same week that 
saw the promulgation of the Concordat. “As far as I can judge,” wrote Jules 
Lemaitre in 1865, “the Génie du christianisme was the greatest success in the 
history of French literature.”!19 Fontanes greeted it with a Moniteur article 
praising it with friendly superlatives. A second edition appeared in 1803, 
dedicated to Napoleon. From that moment the author felt that Bonaparte was the 
only man of the age whom he had to surpass. 

The génie of the title did not quite mean genius, though it meant that too. It 
meant the distinctive character, the inherent creative spirit, of the religion that 
had begotten and nurtured the civilization of postclassical Europe. 
Chateaubriand proposed to annul the eighteenth-century Enlightenment by 
showing, in Christianity, such understanding tenderness toward human needs 
and griefs, such multifarious inspiration to art, and such powerful supports to 
moral character and social order, that all questions as to the credibility of the 
Church’s dogmas and traditions became of minor importance. The real question 
should be: Is Christianity an immeasurable, inseparable, and indispensable 
support to Western civilization? 

A more logical mind than Chateaubriand’s might have begun with a picture 
of the moral, social, and political deterioration of that Revolutionary France 
which had divorced itself from Catholic Christianity. But Chateaubriand was a 
man of feeling and sentiment, and probably he was right in assuming that most 
of the French, of either sex, were more like him than like Voltaire and the other 
philosophes who had labored so ardently to “crush the infamy” of an 
authoritarian religion. He called himself an anti-philosophe; he carried far 
beyond Rousseau the reaction against rationalism, and he reproved Mme. de 
Staél for defending the Enlightenment. So he began with an appeal to feeling, 
and left reason to fall in line after feeling had led the way. 

He proclaimed at the outset his belief in the fundamental mystery of Catholic 
doctrine, the Trinity: God as the Father creating, God as the Son redeeming, God 
as the Holy Spirit enlightening and sanctifying. One must not worry here about 
credibility; the important thing is that without a belief in an intelligent God, life 


becomes a merciless struggle, sin and failure become unforgivable, marriage 
becomes a fragile and precarious association, old age a somber disintegration, 
death an obscene but inescapable agony. The sacraments of the Church— 
baptism, confession, Communion, confirmation, matrimony, extreme unction 
(deathbed anointment), and sacerdotal ordination—transformed the chapters in 
our painful growth and ignominious decay into advancing stages of spiritual 
development, each deepened with priestly guidance and solemn ceremony, and 
strengthening the infinitesimal individual with membership in a powerful and 
confident community of believers in a redeeming and lovable Christ, a sinless 
and interceding Mother, a wise, omnipotent, watchful, punishing, forgiving, and 
rewarding God. With that faith man is redeemed from the greatest curse of all— 
to be meaningless in a meaningless world. 

Chateaubriand proceeded to contrast the virtues recommended by the pagan 
philosophers with those taught by Christianity: on the one hand fortitude, 
temperance, and prudence—all directed toward individual advancement; on the 
other, faith, hope, and charity—a creed that ennobled life, strengthened the 
social bond, and made death a resurrection. He compared the philosopher’s view 
of history as the struggle and defeat of individuals and groups with the Christian 
view of history as the effort of man to overcome the sinfulness original to his 
nature and to achieve a widening caritas. Better to believe that the heavens 
declare the glory of God than that they are accidental accumulations of rock and 
dust, persistent but senseless, beautiful but dumb. And how can we contemplate 
the loveliness of most birds and many quadrupeds without feeling that some 
divinity lurks in their resilient growth and their enchanting forms? 

As for morality, the matter seemed to Chateaubriand painfully clear: our 
moral code must be sanctioned by God, or it will collapse against the nature of 
man. No code of confessedly human origin will carry sufficient authority to 
control the unsocial instincts of men; the fear of God is the beginning of 
civilization, and the love of God is the goal of morality. Moreover, that fear and 
love must be handed down, generation after generation, by parents, educators, 
and priests. Parents with no God to transmit, teachers with no support in 
religious creed and garb, will find the infinite inventiveness of selfishness, 
passion, and greed stronger than their uninspired words. Finally, “there can be 
no morality if there is no future state”;!11 there must be another life to atone for 
the tribulations of virtue on the earth. 

European civilization (Chateaubriand argued) is almost entirely due to the 
Catholic Church—to her support of the family and the school, to her preaching 
of the Christian virtues, to her checking and cleansing of popular superstitions 
and practices, to the healing processes of the confessional, to her inspiration and 


encouragement of literature and art. The Middle Ages wisely abandoned the 
unguided pursuit of truth for the creation of beauty, and they produced in the 
Gothic cathedrals an architecture superior to that of the Parthenon. Pagan 
literature has many excellences for the mind, many pitfalls for morality. The 
Bible is greater than Homer, the Prophets are more inspiring than the 
philosophers; and what fiction can compare, in tendermess and influence, with 
the life and teaching of Christ? 


Obviously a book like the Génie could appeal only to those who, through the 
excesses of the Revolution or the trials of life, were emotionally ready to 
believe. So the philosopher Joubert, Chateaubriand’s friend, said that he sought 
in Catholicism a refuge from a revolutionary world too horrible to bear.!12 Such 
readers may have smiled at the childish teleology which taught that “the song of 
birds is ordained expressly for our ears. ... In spite of our cruelty [to them] they 
cannot forbear to charm us, as they are obliged to fulfill the decrees of 
Providence.”!13 But those readers were so carried along by the elegance and 
music of the style that they passed over the use of the Three Graces to explain 
the Trinity, or of the Malthusian fear of overpopulation to defend ecclesiastical 
celibacy. If the arguments were sometimes weak, the charm was strong; even 
Nature would have been pleased if, after some earthquake, flood, or hurricane, 
she had heard Chateaubriand’s litany of her loveliness. 

Did he really believe? From 1801 to late in life, we are told,!!4 he omitted his 
“Easter duty” of confession and Communion—the Church’s minimal demand 
upon her children. Sismondi reported a conversation with him in 1813: 


Chateaubriand observed the universal decadence of religions both in Europe and in Asia, and 
compared these symptoms of dissolution with those of polytheism in the time of Julian.... He 
concluded from this that the nations of Europe would disappear along with their religions. I was 
astounded to find him so free a spirit.... Chateaubriand talked of religion; ... he believes it [religion] 
necessary to sustain the state; he thinks that he and others are bound to believe.!15 


No wonder that, carrying with him through sixty years such a burden of secret 
doubt, he never recovered from the youthful pessimism that he described in 
René. In old age he said, “I ought not to have been born.”!16 


4. René 


The Genius of Christianity was a major expression of the Romantic 
movement in the religious field: it formulated the return of faith and hope, if not 
of charity; it exalted medieval poetry and art, and stimulated the revival of 


Gothic architecture in France. Within its five volumes it originally included not 
only Atala but, till 1805, René. This forty-page paean to pessimism reflected the 
despondency of émigrés, and Chateaubriand’s youthful infatuation with his 
sisters. It became the fount and standard of a thousand moans of melodious 
despair. 

René is a young French aristocrat who has fled from France and has joined 
the Natchez Indian tribe in the hope of forgetting an incestuous love. His 
adoptive father, Chactas, having told him the tale of Atala, persuades him to tell 
his own story. “Timid and constrained before my father, I found ease and 
contentment only with my sister Amélie.” When he realized that his love for her 
was Nearing incest, he sought release by losing himself in the Paris crowd 
—”vast wilderness of men”; or he sat for hours in an unfrequented church, 
begging God to free him from the crime of his love or from the incubus of life. 
He looked for solitude amid mountains and fields, but nowhere could he drive 
from his thoughts the tenderness and loveliness of Amélie. Tormented with 
desire to go to her and declare his love, he decided, in shame, to kill himself. 
Amélie divined this decision when she learned that he was making his will. She 
hurried to Paris, found him, embraced him wildly, and “covered my forehead 
with kisses.” Three months of comradeship and restrained happiness followed. 
Then, overcome with remorse, she fled to a convent, leaving him a word of 
comfort and all her fortune. He sought her and begged permission to talk with 
her; she would not see him. When she was about to take the vows he made his 
way into the chapel, knelt near her, heard her, prostrate before the altar, begging, 
“God of mercy, let me never rise from this somber bed, and cover with your 
favors the brother who never partook of my criminal passion.” They never saw 
each other again. He resumed his thoughts of suicide, but decided to bear the 
greater pain of life. “I found” (and this passage became a locus classicus of 
romantic grief) “a kind of satisfaction in my suffering. I discovered, with a secret 
movement of joy, that sorrow is not, like pleasure, a feeling that wears itself 
out.... My melancholy became an occupation which filled all my moments; my 
heart was entirely and naturally steeped in ennui and misery.”!!” Sick of 
civilization, he decided to lose himself in America and live the simple life of an 
Indian tribe. A missionary reproved him for his self-centered mood, and bade 
him return to France and cleanse himself by services to mankind. However, 
“René perished afterward, with Chactas,... in the massacre of the French and the 
Natchez Indians in Louisiana.” 

It is a story well told, except that the events are improbable and the sentiment 
is overdone. But sentiment had been starved for a decade; grief had been 
dangerous and too deep for tears; now, the Revolution ended and security 
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restored, sentiment was free, and tears might flow. The melancholy of René, 
echoing Werther’s across a generation, became a pose for René de 
Chateaubriand, was echoed in Sénancour’s Obermann in 1804, and was carried 
on in Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage (1813); Chateaubriand reproached Byron for 
not acknowledging his debt.!!8 The little book infected a generation with mal de 
siécle—the characteristic “illness of the time”; it became the model of a 
thousand, perhaps a hundred thousand, melancholy tales (romans); its hero was 
called a “storyteller,” un romancier; so, perhaps, the Romantic movement 
derived its name. For half a century now it would dominate the literature and art 
of France. 


5. Chateaubriand and Napoleon 


The Genius of Christianity, said Napoleon, “is a work of lead and gold, but 
the gold predominates.... Everything great and national in character ought to 
acknowledge the genius of Chateaubriand.”!19 For his part he welcomed the 
book as admirably concordant with the Concordat. He arranged a meeting with 
the author, recognized him as a valuable property, and appointed him (1803) first 
secretary to the French Embassy in Rome. The author recorded the meeting with 
modesty and pride: “It mattered little to him that I had no experience of public 
affairs, that I was entirely unfamiliar with practical diplomacy; he believed that 
some minds are capable of understanding, and have no need of 
apprenticeship.”!29 He was soon followed to Rome by his mistress; however, she 
died in Rome (November 5), with Chateaubriand at her side, and after bidding 
him return to his wife. 

He was soon persona grata to the Pope, and ingrata to the ambassador, 
Napoleon’s uncle, Cardinal Fesch, who complained that the brilliant author was 
assuming ambassadorial authority. The Cardinal was not the man to allow this; 
he asked to be relieved of his aide; Napoleon recalled the Viscount by 
appointing him chargé-d’affaires in the little Swiss republic of Valais. 
Chateaubriand went to Paris to consider; but on hearing of the Duc d’Enghien’s 
execution he sent to Napoleon his resignation from the diplomatic service. 


By daring to leave Bonaparte I had placed myself on his level, and he was turned against me by all the 
force of his perfidy, as I was turned against him by all the force of my loyalty. ... Sometimes I was 
drawn to him by the admiration with which he inspired me, and by the idea that I was witnessing a 
transformation of society and not a mere change of dynasty; but our respective natures, antipathetic in 
so many respects, always gained the upper hand; and if he would gladly have had me shot, I should 
have felt no great compunction about killing him.121 


No immediate harm came to him. He was distracted from politics by the 
illness of his wife (whom he loved between liaisons) and the death of his sister 
Lucile (1804). Meanwhile he had taken as mistress Delphine de Custine. In 1806 
he sought to replace her with Natalie de Noailles, but Natalie made her favors 
conditional on his undertaking a journey to the holy places in Palestine.!22 
Leaving his wife in Venice, he went on to Corfu, Athens, Smyrna, 
Constantinople, and Jerusalem; he returned via Alexandria, Carthage, and Spain, 
and reached Paris in June, 1807. He had shown courage and stamina on this 
arduous tour, and on the way he had sedulously gathered material and 
background for two books that reinforced his literary fame: Les Marytrs de 
Dioclétien (1809), and Itinéraire de Paris a Jérusalem (1811). 

While preparing these volumes he carried on his feud with Napoleon (then 
negotiating peace at Tilsit) by an article in the Mercure de France for July 4, 
1807. It was ostensibly about Nero and Tacitus, but it could readily be applied to 
Napoleon and Chateaubriand. 


When, in the silence of abjection, no sign can be heard save that of the chains of the slave and the 
voice of the informer; when all tremble before the tyrant, and it is as dangerous to incur his favor as to 
merit his displeasure, the historian appears, entrusted with the vengeance of the nation. Nero prospers 
in vain, for Tacitus has already been formed within the Empire; he grows up unknown beside the ashes 
of Germanicus, and already a just Providence has delivered into the hands of an obscure child the glory 
of the master of the world. If the historian’s role is a fine one it often has its dangers; but there are 
altars such as that of honor, which, though deserted, demand further sacrifices. 

... Wherever there is a chance for fortune there is no heroism in trying it; magnanimous actions are 
those whose foreseeable result is adversity and death. After all, what do reverses matter if our name, 


pronounced by posterity, makes a single generous heart beat two thousand years after we have lived? 
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On his return from Tilsit Napoleon ordered the new Tacitus to leave Paris. 
The Mercure was warmed to take no further articles from his pen; Chateaubriand 
became a passionate defender of a free press. He retired to a property that he had 
bought in the Vallée-aux-Loups at Chatenay, and devoted himself to preparing 
Les Martyrs for publication. He deleted from the manuscript such passages as 
might be interpreted as derogatory of Napoleon. In that year (1809) his brother 
Armand was arrested for having transmitted dispatches from the émigré Bourbon 
princes to their agents in France. René wrote to Napoleon asking mercy for 
Armand; Napoleon found the letter too proud, and threw it into the fire; Armand 
was tried and found guilty, and was shot on March 31. René arrived a few 
moments after the execution. He never forgot the scene: Armand lying dead, his 
face and skull shattered by bullets, “a butcher’s dog licking up his blood and his 
brains.” !24 It was Good Friday, 1809. 


Chateaubriand buried his grief in his valley solitude and in preparing his 
Mémoires d’outre-tombe. He began these reminiscences in 1811; he worked on 
them intermittently as a sedative from travel, liaisons, and politics; he wrote their 
last page in 1841, and forbade their publication till after his death; hence he 
called them Memoirs from the Tomb. They are bold in thought, childish in 
sentiment, brilliant in style. Here, for example, the parade of Napoleon’s 
appointees hurrying to swear their eternal loyalty to Louis XVIII after 
Napoleon’s collapse: “Vice entered leaning on the arm of crime [le vice appuyé 
sur le bras du crime]—Monsieur de Talleyrand walked in, supported by 
Monsieur Fouché.”!25 In those leisurely pages are descriptions of nature rivaling 
those in Atala and René; and colorful episodes like the burning of Moscow.126 
Pages of sentiment abound: 


The earth is a charming mother; we come forth from her womb; in childhood she holds us to her 
breasts, which are swollen with milk and honey; in youth and manhood she lavishes upon us cool 
waters, her harvests and her fruits;... when we die she opens her bosom to us again, and throws a 
coverlet of grass and flowers over our remains while she secretly transforms us into her own substance, 
to be reproduced in some new and graceful shape. !27 


And now and then a flash of philosophy, usually somber: “History is only a 
repetition of the same facts applied to diverse men and times.”!28 These 
Mémoires d’outre-tombe are Chateaubriand’s most enduring book. 

He remained rurally quiet until 1814, when the successes of the Allied armies 
brought them to the frontiers of France. Would their advance, as in 1792, arouse 
the French people to heroic resistance? On the fifth anniversary of Armand’s 
execution Chateaubriand issued a powerful pamphlet, De Buonaparte et des 
Bourbons, which was scattered through France as Napoleon retreated, fighting 
for life. The author assured the nation that “God himself marches openly at the 
head of the [Allied] armies, and sits in the Council of the Kings.”1!29 He 
reviewed the offenses of Napoleon—the execution of Enghien and Cadoudal, the 
“torture and assassination of Pichegru,” the imprisonment of the Pope ...; these 
“reveal in Buonaparte” (spelled in the Italian way) “a nature foreign to 
France”;!590 his crimes must not be charged to the French people. Many rulers 
had suppressed freedom of print and speech, but Napoleon had gone further, and 
had commanded the press to praise him at whatever cost to truth. The tributes to 
him as an administrator are undeserved; he merely reduced despotism to a 
science, turned taxation into confiscation, and conscription into massacre. In the 
Russian campaign alone 243,610 men died after experiencing every manner of 
suffering, while their leader, well sheltered and well fed, deserted his army to 
flee to Paris.15! How noble and humane, by comparison, had Louis XVI been! 


As Napoleon had asked of the Directory in 1799, “What have you done with the 
France that was so brilliant when I left you?,” so now the whole human race 


accuses you, calls for vengeance in the name of religion, morality, freedom. Where have you not 
spread desolation? In what corner of the world is there a family so obscure as to have escaped your 
ravages? Spain, Italy, Austria, Germany, Russia demand of you the sons that you have slaughtered, the 
tents, cabins, chateaux, temples that you have put to flame... The voice of the world declares you the 
greatest criminal that has ever appeared on the earth,... you who in the heart of civilization, in an age 
of enlightenment, wished to rule by the sword of Attila and the maxims of Nero. Surrender now your 
scepter of iron, descend from that mound of ruins of which you have made a throne! We cast you out 
as you cast out the Directory. Go, if you can, as your only punishment, to be witness of the joy that 
your fall brings to France, and contemplate, as you shed tears of rage, the spectacle of the people’s 
happiness. 


How now replace him? With the King who comes sanctified by his birth, a 
noble by his character—Louis XVIII, “a prince known for his enlightenment, his 
freedom from prejudice, his repudiation of revenge.” He comes bearing in his 
hand a pledge of pardon to all his enemies. “How sweet it will be, after so many 
agitations and misfortunes, to rest under the paternal authority of our legitimate 
sovereign!... Frenchmen, friends, companions in misfortune, let us forget our 
quarrels, our hates, our errors, to save the fatherland; let us embrace over the 
ruins of our dear country, and call to our help the heir of Henry IV and Louis 
XIV... Vive le roi!”132 Is it any wonder that Louis XVIII later said that those 
fifty pages had been worth to him 100,000 troops?!33 

Let us leave Chateaubriand here for a while. He was by no means finished; he 
still had thirty-four years of life in him. He was to play an active role in 
Restoration politics, was still to gather mistresses, ending at last in the arms of a 
Récamier who was graduating from beauty to benevolence. He spent more and 
more of his time on his Mémoires; and now that his enemy was immured in a 
distant island, itself imprisoned by the sea, he could write of him—as he did for 
456 pages—in a mood made milder by time and victory. He lived till 1848, 
having seen three French Revolutions. 


I. We have not read this book since 1925. Most of the following analysis borrows from Herold’s brilliant 
biography Mistress to an Age, pp. 205-13. 


II. “Primitive liberty, I recover you at last! I pass like this bird that flies before me, which guides itself by 
free chance, and knows no embarrassment except in the choice of shade. Here I am as the Almighty made 
me, sovereign of nature, carried triumphantly over the water, while the denizens of the streams accompany 
me in my course, and the inhabitants of the air sing their hymns to me, the beasts of the earth salute me, the 
forests bend their tree-tops as I pass. Is it on the forehead of the man of society, or on mine, that the 
immortal seal of our origin is engraved? Run, then, to shut yourself up in your cities; go subject yourself to 
your petty laws; gain your bread by the sweat of your brow, or devour the bread of the poor; kill one 


another for a word, for a master; doubt the existence of God, or worship him under superstitious forms; as 
for me, I shall go wandering in my solitudes; not one beat of my heart will be checked, not one of my 
thoughts shall be suppressed; I shall be as free as nature; I shall recognize no sovereign except him who lit 
the flame of the suns, and who, with one stroke of his hand, set in revolution all the worlds.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Science and Philosophy under Napoleon 


I. MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 


In science the age of Napoleon was one of the most fruitful in history. He 
himself was the first modern ruler with a scientific education; and probably 
Aristotle’s Alexander had not received so thorough a grounding. The Franciscan 
friars who taught him in the military school at Brienne knew that science is more 
helpful than theology in winning wars; they gave the young Corsican all the 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology, and geography that they knew. 
Arrived at power, he restored Louis XIV’s practice of awarding substantial 
prizes for cultural achievements, and he revealed his background by giving most 
awards to scientists. Again following precedent, he extended his gifts to 
foreigners; so, in 1801, he and the Institute invited Alessandro Volta to come to 
Paris and demonstrate his theories of the electric current; Volta came; Napoleon 
attended three of his lectures, and moved the award of a gold medal to the Italian 
physicist.! In 1808 the prize for electrochemical discoveries was given to 
Humphry Davy, who came to Paris to receive it, though France and England 
were at war.2 Periodically Napoleon invited the scientists of the Institute to meet 
with him and report on work done or in progress in their respective fields. At 
such a conference, on February 26, 1808, Cuvier spoke as the Institute’s 
secretary, with almost the classic eloquence of a Buffon, and Napoleon could 
feel that the Golden Age of French prose had been restored. 

The French excelled in pure science, and made France the most intellectual 
and skeptical of nations; the English encouraged applied science, and developed 
the industry, commerce, and wealth that made them the protagonists of world 
history during the nineteenth century. In the first decade of that century 
Lagrange, Legendre, Laplace, and Monge set the pace in mathematics. Monge 
developed with Napoleon a warm friendship that lasted till death. He regretted 
the deterioration of the consul into an emperor, but bore it with indulgence, and 
even consented to be made Comte de Péluse; perhaps it was a secret between 
them that Pelusium was an ancient ruin in Egypt. He mourned when Napoleon 
was banished to Elba, and openly rejoiced over the exile’s dramatic return. The 


restored Bourbon ordered the Institute to expel Monge; it obeyed. When Monge 
died (1818) his students at the Ecole Polytechnique (which he had helped to 
establish) wished to attend his funeral, but were forbidden; the day after his 
funeral they marched in a body to the cemetery, and laid a wreath upon his 
grave. 

Lazare Carnot came under the influence of Monge when studying in the 
military academy at Méziéres. After serving as “organizer of victory” on the 
Committee of Public Safety, and escaping with his life from the radical coup 
d’état of September 4, 1797, he found safety and sanity in mathematics. In 1803 
he published Réflexions sur la métaphysique du calcul infinitésimal; and two 
later essays founded synthetic geometry. —In 1806 Francois Mollien made a 
revolution of his own by introducing double-entry bookkeeping in the Bank of 
France. —In 1812 Jean-Victor Poncelet, a pupil of Monge, joined the Grand 
Army in the invading of Russia, was captured, and adorned his imprisonment by 
formulating, at the age of twenty-four, the basic theorems of projective 
geometry. 

Mathematics is both the mother and the model of the sciences: they begin 
with counting, and aspire to equations. Through such quantitative statements 
physics and chemistry guide the engineer in remaking the world; and sometimes, 
as in a temple or a bridge, they may flower into art. Joseph Fourier was not 
content with administering the département of Isére (1801); he wished also to 
reduce the conduction of heat to precise mathematical formulations. In epochal 
experiments at Grenoble he developed and used what are now the “Fourier 
Series” of differential equations—still vital to mathematics and a mystery to 
historians. He announced his discoveries in 1807, but gave a formal exposition 
of his methods and results in Théorie analytique de la chaleur (1822), which has 
been called “one of the most important books published in the nineteenth 
century.”? Wrote Fourier: 


The effects of heat are subject to constant laws which cannot be discovered without the aid of 
mathematical analysis. The object of the theory which we are to explain is to demonstrate these laws; it 
reduces all physical researches on the propagation of heat to problems of the integral calculus whose 
elements are given by experiment.... These considerations present a singular example of the relations 
which exist between the abstract science of numbers and natural causes.4 


More spectacular were the experiments that Joseph-Louis Gay-Lussac made 
to measure the effects of altitude on terrestrial magnetism and the expansion of 
gases. On September 16, 1804, he rose in a balloon to a height of 23,012 feet. 
His findings, reported to the Institute in 1805-09, placed him among the 
founders of meteorology; and his later studies of potassium, chlorine, and 


cyanogen continued the work of Lavoisier and Berthollet in bringing theoretical 
chemistry to the service of industry and daily life. 

The most impressive figure in the physical sciences of Napoleon’s reign was 
Pierre-Simon Laplace. It was not unknown to him that he was the handsomest 
man in the Senate, to which he had been appointed after his failure as minister of 
the interior. In 1796 he had presented in popular form but brilliant style 
(Exposition du systéme du monde) his mechanical theory of the universe, and, in 
a casual note, his nebular hypothesis of cosmic origins. More leisurely, in the 
five volumes of his Traité de mécanique céleste (1799-1825), he summoned the 
developments of mathematics and physics to the task of subjecting the solar 
system—and, by implication, all other heavenly bodies—to the laws of motion 
and the principle of gravitation. 

Newton had admitted that some seeming irregularities in the movements of 
the planets had defied all his attempts to explain them. For example, the orbit of 
Saturn was continually, however leisurely, expanding, so that, if unchecked, it 
must, in the course of a few billion years, be lost in the infinity of space; and the 
orbits of Jupiter and the moon were slowly shrinking, so that, in the amplitude of 
time, the great planet must be absorbed into the sun, and the modest moon must 
be catastrophically received into the earth. Newton had concluded that God 
himself must intervene, now and then, to correct such absurdities; but many 
astronomers had rejected this desperate hypothesis as outlawed by the nature and 
principles of science. Laplace proposed to show that these irregularities were due 
to influences that corrected themselves periodically, and that a little patience—in 
Jupiter’s case, 929 years—would see everything automatically returning to 
order. He concluded that there was no reason why the solar and stellar systems 
should not continue to operate on the laws of Newton and Laplace to the end of 
time. 

It was a majestic and dismal conception—that the world is a machine, 
doomed to go on tracing the same diagrams in the sky forever. It had immense 
influence in promoting a mechanistic view of mind as well as matter, and shared 
with the kindly Darwin in undermining Christian theology; God, as Laplace told 
Napoleon, wasn’t necessary after all. Napoleon thought the hypothesis 
somewhat nebulous, and Laplace himself came at times to doubt Laplace. 
Midway in his stellar enterprise he stopped to write a Théorie analytique des 
probabilités (1812-20) and an Essai philosophique sur les probabilités (1814). 
Nearing his term, he reminded his fellow scientists: “That which we know is a 
little thing; that which we do not know is immense.”° 


II. MEDICINE 


The doctors might have said the same, with Napoleon’s hearty consent. He 
never gave up hope of convincing his physicians that their drugs had done more 
harm than good, and that they would have more deaths to answer for, at the Last 
Judgment, than the generals. Dr. Corvisart, who loved him, heard his banter 
patiently; Dr. Antommarchi avenged and deserved Napoleon’s taunts by giving 
him—then approaching death—one enema after another. That Napoleon 
appreciated the work of devoted and competent physicians is evident from his 
bequest of 100,000 francs to Dominique Larrey (1766-1842), the “virtuous” 
surgeon who accompanied the French army in Egypt, Russia, and at Waterloo, 
introduced the “flying ambulance” to give quick aid to the wounded, performed 
two hundred amputations in one day at Borodino, and left four volumes of 
Mémoires de chirurgie militaire et campagnes (1812-—17).°8 

The Emperor was not mistaken when he chose Jean-Nicolas Corvisart as his 
personal physician. The professor of practical medicine at the Collége de France 
was as Careful in his diagnoses as he was skeptical of his treatments. He was the 
first French doctor to adopt percussion—chest tapping—as a diagnostic aid in 
ailments of the heart or lungs. He had found this method proposed in Inventum 
novum ex Percussione (1760) of Leopold Auenbrugger of Vienna; he translated 
the 95-page monograph, added to it from his own experience, and expanded it 
into a textbook of 440 pages.6 His Essai sur les maladies et les lésions 
organiques du coeur et des gros vaisseaux (1806) established him as one of the 
founders of pathological anatomy. A year later he joined the imperial household 
as its resident physician. His difficult employer used to say that he had no faith 
in medicine, but full faith in Corvisart.7 When Napoleon went to St. Helena 
Corvisart withdrew into rural obscurity, and he died faithfully in the year of his 
master’s death (1821). 

His pupil René-Théophile Laénnec carried further the experiments in 
auscultation (literally, listening), which, in his first attempt, consisted of two 
cylinders, each placed one end on the patient’s body, the other end at the ear of 
the doctor, who was thereby “seeing the chest” (stethos) with his ears; so the 
sounds made by the internal organs—as in breathing, coughing, and digestion— 
could be heard unconfused by irrelevant noise. Helped by this instrument, 
Laénnec proceeded with investigations whose results he summarized in a Traité 
de F auscultation médiate (1819); its second edition (1826) has been described 
as “the most important treatise on the thoracic organs ever written.”® Its 
description of pneumonia remained an authoritative classic till the twentieth 
century.9 


The outstanding achievement of French medicine in this period was in 
humanizing the treatment of the insane. When, in 1792, Philippe Pinel was 
appointed medical director of the famous asylum that Richelieu had founded at 
suburban Bicétre, he was shocked to find that the rights of man so confidently 
declared by the Revolution had not been extended to the mentally deranged who 
were confined there or at a similar institution, the Salpétriére. Many of the 
inmates were kept in chains lest they injure others or themselves; many more 
were quieted by frequent bloodletting or by stupefying drugs; any new arrival— 
not necessarily demented, but perhaps a nuisance to relatives or the government 
—was flung into the bedlam and left to deteriorate, by contagion, in body and 
mind. The result was a mess of maniacs whose antics, dull stares, or desperate 
appeals were occasionally exhibited to the public for a modest admission fee. 
Pinel went in person to the Convention to ask authority for trying a gentler 
regimen. He removed the chains, reduced to a minimum the bloodletting and the 
drugs, released the patients into the invigorating air, and ordered the guards to 
treat the insane not as secret criminals cursed by God but as invalids often 
amenable to improvement by patient care. He formulated his views and regimen 
in an enduring Traité médico-philosophique sur I’aliénation mentale (1801). The 
title was one more sign that Pinel had achieved, or aimed for, the Hippocratic 
ideal of the physician as combining the learning of the scientist with the 
sympathetic understanding of the philosopher. “A physician who is a lover of 
wisdom,” Hippocrates had said, “is the equal of God.” 10 


III. BIOLOGY 


1. Cuvier (1769-1832) 


The great Cuvier reached the top of his kind despite being a Protestant in a 
Catholic land. Like so many other scientists in Napoleon’s France, he was raised 
to high political office, even to membership in the Council of State (1814); he 
kept that place under the restored Bourbons, and was made president of the 
Council, and a peer of France, in 1830. When he died (1832) he was honored 
throughout Europe as the man who had founded paleontology and comparative 
anatomy, and had prepared biology to transform the mind of Europe. 

His father was an officer in a Swiss regiment, who earned an Order of Merit 
and at fifty married a young wife. She watched with loving discipline over the 
physical and mental development of her son Georges-Léopold-Chrétien; she 
checked his work as a student, and had him read to her the classics of literature 
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and history; Cuvier learned to be eloquent about molluscs and worms. He had 
the good fortune to be admitted to the Academy that Charles Eugene, duke of 
Wiirttemberg, had founded at Stuttgart, where eighty masters taught four 
hundred select students. There he was enamored for a time by the works of 
Linnaeus, but permanently by the Histoire naturelle of Buffon. 

Having graduated with an armful of prizes, but lacking any patrimony to 
finance further schooling, he took a post as tutor in a family living near Fécamp 
on the English Channel. Some fossils locally exhumed stirred his interest in 
geological strata as literal lithographs of prehistoric plant and animal life; and 
some shellfish gathered from the sea so fascinated him with their diversity of 
internal organs and external forms that he proposed a new classification of 
organisms according to their structural character and variations. From these 
beginnings he developed, by a curiosity and industry that never tired, a 
knowledge of fossil and living forms never equaled before him, and perhaps 
never since. 

News of his learning and application reached Paris, won _ useful 
commendations from his future rivals Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire and Lamarck, and 
brought him, aged twenty-seven (1796), the professorship of comparative 
anatomy at the Muséum National d’Histoire Naturelle. At thirty-one he 
published one of the classics of French science, Lecons d’anatomie comparée; at 
thirty-three he was head professor at the Jardin des Plantes; at thirty-four he was 
made “perpetual secretary” (executive director) of the department of physical 
and natural sciences in the Institut National. Meanwhile (1802) he had traveled 
widely as a commissioner of the Institute in the reorganization of secondary 
education. 

Despite his duties as teacher and administrator, he pursued his researches as if 
resolved, with some collaborators, to study and classify every species of plant or 
animal preserved in the strata or living on the earth or in the sea. His Histoire 
naturelle des poissons (1828-31) described five thousand species of fish. His 
Recherches sur les ossements fossiles des quadrupédes (1812-25) almost created 
mammalian paleontology. It contained Cuvier’s description of the woolly 
elephant—named by him the mammoth—whose remains had been found (1802) 
buried in a mass of permanently frozen earth in Siberia, and so well preserved 
that dogs ate its thawing flesh.!! In one of these volumes Cuvier explained his 
principle of the “correlation of parts,” by which he thought to reconstruct an 
extinct species from the study of a single surviving bone: 


Every organized individual forms an entire system of its own, all the parts of which naturally 
correspond, and concur to produce a certain definite purpose, by reciprocal reaction or by combining 


toward the same end. Hence none of these separate parts can change their forms without a 
corresponding change in the other parts of the same animal; and consequently each of these parts, 
taken separately, indicates all the other parts to which it has belonged. Thus ... if the viscera of an 
animal are so organized as to be fitted only to digest fresh flesh, it is requisite that the jaws should be 
so constructed as to fit them for devouring prey; the teeth, for cutting and devouring its flesh; the entire 
system of the limbs, or organs of motion, for pursuing and overtaking it; and the organs of sense, for 
discovering it at a distance.... In the same manner a claw, a shoulder blade, a condyle, a leg or arm 
bone, or any other bone separately considered, enables us to discover the description of teeth to which 
they have belonged; and so also reciprocally we may determine the forms of the other bones from the 
teeth. Thus, commencing our investigations by a careful survey of any one bone by itself, a person 
who is sufficiently master of the laws of organic structure may, as it were, reconstruct the whole 
animal to which that bone belonged. !2 


In 1817, in another mammoth work, Le Regne animal distribué d’aprés son 
organisation, Cuvier summed up his classification of animals into vertebrates, 
molluscs, articulates, and radiates, and proposed to explain the successive strata 
of fossils as due to the sudden extinction of hundreds of species by catastrophic 
convulsions of the earth. As to the origin of species, he accepted the then 
orthodox view that each species had been specifically created by God; that its 
variations had been produced by the divine guidance of each organism in its 
adaptation to its environment; and that these variations never produced a new 
species. On these and other points Cuvier engaged, two years before his death, in 
a famous debate which seemed to Goethe the most important event in the history 
of Europe in 1830. His living opponent in that contest was Etienne Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire, who built his case for the mutability and natural origin and 
evolution of species around the work of a still greater biologist, who had died a 
year before. 


2. Lamarck (1744-1829) 


It is easy to like Lamarck, for he struggled against poverty in youth, against 
the universally acclaimed Cuvier in maturity, and against blindness and poverty 
in old age; moreover, he left behind him a theory of the causes and methods of 
evolution much more agreeable to an amiable disposition than the merciless 
natural selection offered by the kindly Darwin. 

Like most Frenchmen, he carried a heavy armament of names: Jean-Baptiste- 
Pierre-Antoine de Monet, Chevalier de Lamarck. He was the eleventh child of a 
martial father, who found military posts for all his sons except the last; him he 
sent to a Jesuit college at Amiens, with instructions to prepare himself for the 
priesthood. But Jean-Baptiste... envied his brothers their weapons and steeds; he 
left college, spent his allowance on an old horse, and rode off to war in 


Germany. He fought valiantly, but his heroic career was ended by a neck injury 
ignominiously received in barrack games. He went to work as a bank clerk, 
studied medicine, met Rousseau, was deflected into botany, pursued plants for 
nine years, and published in 1778 Flore francaise. Then, nearing the end of his 
economic resources, he accepted employment as tutor to the sons of Buffon, if 
only for the opportunity to meet that aging sage. When Buffon died (1788) 
Lamarck took the humble post of keeper of the herbarium in the Jardin du Roi— 
the royal botanical gardens in Paris. Soon the designation “of the King” fell from 
fashion, and at Lamarck’s suggestion the garden was renamed Jardin des 
Plantes. Since it contained also a zoological collection, Lamarck gave to the 
study of all living forms the name biologie. 

As his interest overflowed from plants to animals, Lamarck, leaving the 
vertebrates to Cuvier, took as his province the lowly backboneless animals, for 
which he coined the word invertébrés (invertebrates). By 1809 he had reached 
some original views, which he then expounded in Systéme des animaux sans 
vertébres and in Philosophie zoologique. Despite failing eyesight, he continued 
his studies and his writing, helped by his eldest daughter and by Pierre-André 
Latreille. In 1815-22 he issued his final classifications and conclusions in a 
voluminous Histoire naturelle des animaux sans vertébres. Thereafter he 
became totally blind, and almost destitute. His life was a tribute to his courage, 
and his old age was a disgrace to his government. 

His “philosophy,” or reasoned summary, of zoology began with 
contemplation of the endless and mysteriously originating variety in the forms of 
life. Every individual differs from all others, and within any species we can find 
so minute a gradation of differences as makes it difficult, perhaps unjust, to 
divide a species from its most similar and kindred neighbors in form and 
operation. Species, Lamarck concluded (unwittingly resuming the 
“conceptualism” of Abélard), is a concept, an abstract idea; in reality there are 
only individual beings or things; and the classes, kinds, or species into which we 
group them are merely (though invaluably) intellectual tools for thinking of 
similar objects which are, however, incorrigibly unique. 

How did these different groups or species of plant or animal life arise? 
Lamarck replied with two “laws”: 


First Law: In every animal which has not exceeded the term of its development, the more frequent 
and sustained use of any organ gradually strengthens that organ, develops and enlarges it, and gives it a 
strength proportioned to the length of time of such use; while the constant lack of use of such an organ 
perceptibly weakens it, causing it to become reduced, progressively diminishes its faculties, and ends 
in its disappearance. 


Second Law: Everything which nature has caused individuals to acquire or lose by the influence of 
the circumstances to which their race may be for a long time exposed, and consequently by the 
influence of the predominant use of such an organ, or by that of the constant lack of use of such part, it 
preserves by heredity and passes on to the new individuals which descend from it, provided that the 
changes thus acquired are common to both sexes, or to those which have given origin to these new 
individuals. 13 


The first law was obvious: the blacksmith’s arm grows larger and stronger by 
use; the neck of the giraffe is elongated by efforts to reach higher levels of 
nutritive leaves; the mole is blind because its underground life makes eyes 
useless. In later works Lamarck divides his first law into two complementary 
elements: the environmental condition or challenge, and the organism’s need and 
desire stimulating effort toward an adaptive response, as by the flow of blood or 
sap to the organ used. Here Lamarck tried to meet the difficult question, How do 
variations arise? Cuvier replied, Through the direct action of God. Darwin was 
to reply, Through “fortuitous variations” whose cause is unknown. Lamarck 
replied, Variations arise through the organism’s need, desire, and persistent 
effort to meet an environmental condition. This explanation fell in well with the 
insistence of contemporary psychologists who stressed the originative action of 
the will. 

But Lamarck’s second law met with a thousand demurrers. Some thought to 
refute it by pointing out the lack of hereditary effect in the circumcision of 
Semitic foreskins and the compression of Chinese feet; such cavils, of course, 
failed to consider that these operations were external mutilations, not at all 
involving internal need and effort. Some other objections failed to allow for the 
“long time” admittedly required for an environmental condition to produce a 
change in the “race.” With these provisos Charles Darwin and Herbert Spencer 
accepted, as a factor in evolution, the possible inheritance of “acquired 
characters”—i.e., of habits or organic changes developed after birth. Marx and 
Engels assumed such heritability, and relied upon a better environment to 
produce a natively better man; and the Soviet Union for a long time made the 
Lamarckian system a part of its defined creed. About 1885 August Weismann 
struck a blow at the theory by claiming that the “germ plasm” (cells carrying the 
hereditary characters) is immune to changes in the enveloping body, or 
somaplasm, and therefore cannot be affected by postnatal experiences; but this 
claim was invalidated when chromosomes (carriers of heredity) were found in 
the somatic as well as the germ cells. Experiments have returned a generally 
unfavorable report on the Lamarckian view,14 but latterly some evidence has 
been produced of Lamarckian transmission in Paramecium and other protozoa. !5 
Perhaps other positive instances would be found if experiments could be 


continued upon a longer succession of generations. Our laboratories suffer from 
an insufficiency of time; nature does not. 


IV. WHAT IS MIND? 


Lamarck’s emphasis on felt need and consequent effort as factors in organic 
response harmonized with the retreat of the Institute’s psychologists from the 
view of mind as a completely uninitiative mechanism of response to external and 
internal sensations. These internal explorers used the word “philosophy” as a 
summary of their findings; philosophy was not yet quite distinct from science; 
and, indeed, philosophy might be justly termed a summing up of science if 
science could successfully apply to mind and consciousness its methods of 
specific hypothesis, careful observation, controlled experiment, and 
mathematical formulation of verifiable results. That time had not yet come, and 
the psychologists of the early nineteenth century considered themselves 
philosophers as men reasoning tentatively about matters still beyond the reach 
and tools of science. 

Despite Napoleon’s opposition, the “ideologues” continued for a decade to 
dominate psychology and philosophy as taught in the Institute. His béte noire 
there was Antoine Destutt de Tracy, the firebrand who carried the torch of 
Condillac’s sensationism through the years of the Empire. Sent as a deputy to the 
States-General of 1789, he worked for the liberal Constitution of 1791, but in 
1793, revolted by the brutality of the mob and the terrorism of the “Great 
Committee,” he subsided from politics into philosophy. In suburban Auteuil he 
joined the charmed circle that fluttered about the ever beautiful Mme. Helvétius, 
and there he came under the radical influence of Condorcet and Cabanis. He 
became a member of the Institute, where he rose to prominence in its Second 
Class, which specialized in philosophy and psychology. 

In 1801 he began, and in 1815 completed, publication of his Eléments 
d’idéologie. He defined this as the study of ideas on the basis of Condillac’s 
sensationism—the doctrine that all ideas are derived from sensations. This, he 
held, may seem untrue about general or abstract ideas like virtue, religion, 
beauty, or man; but in treating such ideas we should “examine the elementary 
ideas from which they are abstracted, and go back to the simple perceptions, to 
the sensations, from which they emanate.”!6 Such an objective study, Destutt 
thought, could displace metaphysics, and end the reign of Kant. If we cannot 
reach a definite conclusion by this method “we must wait, suspend judgment, 
and renounce the attempt to explain what we do not really know.”!” This tough 
agnosticism displeased the agnostic Napoleon, who was at that time arranging a 


Concordat with the Church. Undeterred, Destutt classified ideology 
(psychology) as part of zoology. He defined consciousness as the perception of 
sensations; judgment as a sensation of relations; will as a sensation of desire. As 
for the idealists who argued that sensations do not indubitably prove the 
existence of an external world, Destutt admitted this concerning sights, sounds, 
odors, and tastes; but he insisted that we may certainly conclude to an external 
world from our sensations of touch, resistance, and movement. As Dr. Johnson 
had said, we can settle the question by kicking a stone. 

In 1803 Napoleon suppressed the Second Class of the Institute, and Destutt de 
Tracy found himself without a podium or a printer. Unable to get permission to 
publish his Commentaire sur L’Esprit des Lois de Montesquieu, he sent the 
manuscript to Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States; Jefferson had it 
translated and printed (1811), without revealing the author’s name.!® Destutt 
lived to be eighty-two, and celebrated his old age by issuing a treatise De 
l’Amour (1826). 

Maine de Biran (Marie-Francois-Pierre Gonthier de Biran), began his 
philosophical career by expounding sensationism with an obscurity that 
guaranteed his fame./He began as a soldier and ended as a mystic. In 1784 he 
joined the royal Garde du Corps of Louis XVI, and helped to defend him from 
the “monstrous regiment of women”29 besieging King and Queen at Versailles 
on October 5-6, 1789. Horrified by the Revolution, he returned to his estate near 
Bergerac. He was elected to the Corps Législatif in 1809, opposed Napoleon in 
1813, and became treasurer of the Chamber of Deputies under Louis XVIII. His 
writings were asides from his political career, but they raised him to 
acknowledged leadership among the French philosophers of his time. 

He stumbled into fame in 1802 by winning first prize in a competition 
sponsored by the Institute. His essay L’Influence de l’habitude sur les facultés de 
penser seemed to follow the sensationist views of Condillac, and even the 
physiological psychology of Destutt de Tracy. “The nature of the 
understanding,” he wrote, “is nothing other than the sum of the principal habits 
of the central organ, which must be considered as the universal sense of 
perception” ;2! and he thought that one might “suppose in reality each impression 
represented by the corresponding movement of a fiber in the brain.”22 But as he 
proceeded he moved away from the notion that the mind is merely the total of 
the body’s sensations; it seemed to him that in efforts of attention or will the 
mind was an active and originative factor, not reducible to any combination of 
sensations. 

This divergence from the ideologues was widened in 1805 with Mémoire sur 
la décomposition de la pensée, which chimed in with Napoleon’s restoration of 


religion. The effort of will, Maine de Biran argued, shows that the soul of man is 
no passive recycling of sensations; it is a positive and will-full force which is the 
very essence of the self; the will and the ego are one. (Schopenhauer would 
stress this voluntarism in 1819, and it would continue in French philosophy and 
take brilliant form in Bergson.) This effortful will is added to the other factors 
that determine action, and gives them that “free will” without which man would 
be a ridiculous automaton. That internal force is a spiritual reality, not a 
conglomerate of sensations and memories. There is nothing material or spatial 
about it. Indeed (Maine de Biran proceeds), probably all force is likewise 
immaterial, and can be understood only by analogy with the willful self. From 
this point of view Leibniz was right in describing the world as a compound and 
battleground of monads each of which is a center of force, will, and 
individuality. 

Perhaps Maine de Biran’s double life of politics and philosophy, added to 
lively participation in weekly meetings at the Institute with Cuvier, Royer- 
Collard, Ampére, Guizot, and Victor Cousin, proved too arduous; his health 
broke down; his short life of fifty-eight years was nearing its close; he turned 
from mind-stretching speculation to a tranquilizing religious faith, and at last to 
a mysticism that raised him out of this painful world. Man, he said, should 
progress from the animal stage of sensation through the human stage of free and 
conscious will, to an absorption in the consciousness and love of God. 


V. THE CASE FOR CONSERVATISM 


The philosophes of the eighteenth century had weakened the French 
government by impairing the credibility and moral standing of the Church, and 
by calling for an “enlightened despotism” to mitigate the evils of ignorance, 
incompetence, corruption, oppression, poverty, and war. The French 
philosophers of the early nineteenth century replied to these “dreamers” by 
defending the necessity of religion, the wisdom of tradition, the authority of the 
family, the advantages of legitimate monarchy, and the constant need of 
maintaining political, moral, and economic dikes against the ever-swelling sea of 
popular ignorance, cupidity, violence, barbarism, and fertility. 

Two men, in this period, drew up in angry detail an indictment of the 
eighteenth-century appeal from faith to reason, and from tradition to 
enlightenment. Vicomte Louis-Gabriel-Ambroise de Bonald was born (1754) to 
class comfort, and was schooled in a secure and obedient piety. Astonished and 
threatened by the Revolution, he emigrated to Germany, joined for a time the 
antirevolutionary army of the Prince de Condé, resented its suicidal disorder, and 


retired to Heidelberg to carry on the war with his disciplined pen. In his Théorie 
du pouvoir politique et religieux (1796) he defended absolute monarchy, 
hereditary aristocracy, patriarchal authority in the family, and the moral and 
religious sovereignty of the popes over all the kings of Christendom. The 
Directory condemned the book, but allowed him to return to France (1797). 
After a cautious pause he resumed his philosophic offensive with an Essai 
analytique sur les lois naturelles de l’ordre social (1800). Napoleon welcomed 
its defense of religion as indispensable to government. He offered Bonald a 
place in the Council of State; Bonald refused, then accepted (1806), saying that 
Napoleon had been appointed by God to restore the true faith.2° 

After the Restoration he occupied a succession of public offices, and issued a 
succession of conservative pronouncements, fervent but dull. He opposed 
divorce and the “rights of women” as disruptive of the family and social order, 
condemned freedom of the press as a threat to stable government, defended 
censorship and capital punishment, and proposed to punish with death the 
profanation of the sacred vessels used in Catholic services.24 Some conservatives 
smiled at the enthusiasm of his orthodoxy; but he was consoled by his 
correspondence with Joseph de Maistre, who, from St. Petersburg, sent him 
assurances of complete support, and later published volumes that must have 
gladdened and maddened Bonald by the completeness of their conservatism and 
the brilliance of their style. 

Maistre was born (1753) in Chambéry, where, twenty years earlier, Mme. de 
Warens had taught Rousseau the art of love. As capital of the duchy of Savoy, 
the city was subject to the kings of Sardinia; however, the Savoyards used 
French as their native language, and Joseph learned to write it with almost the 
verve and force of Voltaire. His father was president of the Savoy Senate, and he 
himself became a member in 1787; they had more than philosophical reasons for 
defending the status quo. Politically the son of his father, Joseph was 
emotionally akin to his mother, who transmitted to him a passionate loyalty to 
the Catholic Church. “Nothing,” he later wrote, “can replace the education given 
by a mother.”25 He was schooled by nuns and priests and then in a Jesuit college 
at Turin; for them too his affection never waned; and after a brief flirtation with 
Freemasonry he accepted completely the Jesuit view that the state should be 
subordinate to the Church, and the Church to the pope. 

In September, 1792, a French revolutionary army entered Savoy, and in 
November the duchy was annexed to France. The shock of this sudden 
transvaluation of all values, classes, powers, and creeds left Maistre with a 
hatred that darkened his mood, wrote his books, and heated his style. He fled 
with his wife to Lausanne, where he survived as official correspondent for 


Charles Emmanuel IV, king of Sardinia. He took some comfort in frequenting 
the salon of Mme. de Staél at nearby Coppet; but the intellectuals whom he met 
there, like Benjamin Constant, seemed to him infected with the scandalous 
skepticism of eighteenth-century France. Even the émigrés who were huddling 
in Lausanne were addicts of Voltaire; Maistre marveled at their unawareness that 
the anti-Catholicism of the philosophes had undermined the whole structure of 
French life by weakening the religious supports of the moral code, the family, 
and the state. Too old to shoulder arms against the Revolution, he resolved to 
fight the unbelievers and the revolutionists with his pen. He mingled vitriol with 
his ink, and left his mark upon the century. Only Edmund Burke, in that age, 
surpassed him in expounding the conservative view of life. 

So in 1796, through a Neuchatel press, he issued Considérations sur la 
France. He admitted that the government of Louis XVI had been vacillating and 
incompetent, and that the French Church needed moral renovation;2® but to 
change the form, policies, and methods of the state so rapidly and drastically was 
to betray an adolescent’s ignorance of the recondite foundations of government. 
No polity, he believed, could long survive which lacked roots in tradition and 
time, or supports in religion and morality. The French Revolution had shattered 
those supports by beheading the King and dispossessing the Church. “Never has 
such a great crime had so many accomplices.... Each drop of Louis XVI’s blood 
will cost France torrents; perhaps four million Frenchmen will pay with their 
lives for the great national crime of an antireligious and antisocial insurrection 
crowned by regicide.”2” Soon, he predicted (in 1796), “four or five people will 
give France a king.”28 

In 1797 King Charles Emmanuel summoned Maistre to serve him in Turin; 
but shortly thereafter Napoleon took Turin, and the philosopher fled to Venice. 
In 1802 he was appointed Sardinian plenipotentiary at the court of Czar 
Alexander I. Expecting his mission to be brief, he left his family behind, but the 
service of his King kept him in St. Petersburg till 1817. He bore banishment 
impatiently, and drowned his cares in manuscript. 

His basic production, Essai sur le principe générateur des constitutions 
politiques (1810), derived such constitutions from the conflict, in man, between 
good and evil (social and unsocial) impulses, and the need for an organized and 
lasting authority to maintain public order and group survival by supporting 
cooperative, as against individualistic, tendencies. Every man naturally longs for 
power and possession, and, until tamed, is a potential despot, criminal, or rapist. 
Some saints control earthly appetites, and a few philosophers may have 
accomplished this through reason; but in most of us virtue cannot of itself master 
our basic instincts; and to let every supposed adult judge all matters by his own 


reason (weak through inexperience, and slave to desire) is to sacrifice order to 
liberty. Such undisciplined liberty becomes license, and social disorder threatens 
the power of the group to unite against attack from without or disintegration 
from within. 

Consequently, in Maistre’s view, the ebullient Enlightenment was a colossal 
mistake. He compared it to the youth who, by his eighteenth year, has concocted 
or adopted schemes for the radical reconstruction of education, the family, 
religion, society, and government. Voltaire was a choice example of such jejune 
omniscience; he “talked of everything for a whole age without once piercing 
below the surface”; he was “so continually occupied with instructing the world” 
that he “had only very rarely time to think.”29 If he had studied history humbly 
as a transitory individual seeking instruction from the experience of the race, he 
might have learned that impersonal time is a better teacher than personal 
thought; that the soundest test of an idea is its pragmatic effects in the life and 
history of mankind; that institutions rooted in centuries of tradition must not be 
rejected without careful weighing of losses against gains; and that the campaign 
to écraser l’infame—to destroy the moral authority of the Church which had 
disciplined adolescence and formed social order in Western Europe—would 
bring the collapse of morality, the family, society, and the state. The murderous 
Revolution was the logical outcome of the blind “Enlightenment.” “Philosophy 
is an essentially destructive force”; it puts all its trust in reason, which is 
individual, in intellect, which is individualistic; and the liberation of the 
individual from political and religious tradition and authority endangers the 
State, and civilization itself. “Hence the present generation is witnessing one of 
the most dramatic conflicts humanity has ever seen: the war to the death between 
Christianity and the cult of philosophy.”° 

Since the individual lives too briefly to be fit to test the wisdom of tradition, 
he should be taught to accept it as his guide until he is old enough to begin to 
understand it; he will, of course, never be able to understand it fully. He should 
be suspicious of any proposed change in the constitution or the moral code. He 
should honor established authority as the verdict of tradition and racial 
experience, and therefore the voice of God.?! 

Monarchy—heredity and absolute—is the best form of government, for it 
embodies the longest and widest tradition, and makes for order, continuity, 
stability, and strength; while democracy, with its frequent changes in leaders and 
ideas, its periodical exposure to the whims and ignorance of the commonalty, 
makes for discontent, disorder, reckless experimentation, and an early end. The 
art of government includes mollifying the masses; the suicide of government lies 
in obeying them. 
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Leisurely (1802-16), in his most famous production, Les Soirées de Saint- 
Pétersbourg (1821), Maistre expounded some incidental aspects of his 
philosophy. He thought that science proved God, for it revealed in nature a 
majestic order that implied a cosmic intelligence.22 We must not be disturbed in 
our faith by the occasional successes of the wicked or the misfortunes of the 
good. God allows good and evil to fall indifferently, like sun and rain, upon the 
criminal and the saint, for he is reluctant to suspend the laws of nature;23 in some 
cases, however, he may be moved by prayer to change the incidence of a law.°4 
Besides, most evils are penalties for faults or sins; probably every malady, every 
pain, is a punishment for some taint in ourselves, or our ancestry, or our living 
group. 

If this is so, we should defend corporal punishment, execution for certain 
crimes, and even the tortures of the Inquisition. We should honor the public 
executioner instead of making him an outcast; his work, too, is the work of God, 
and is vital to social order.2° The persistence of evil requires the persistence of 
punishment; relax this, and crime will grow. Moreover, “there is no punishment 
that does not purify, no disorder which Eternal Love does not turn against the 
principle of evil.”36 

“War is divine, since it is a law of the world”—permitted by God through all 
history.27 Wild animals obey this rule. “Periodically an exterminating angel 
comes and clears away thousands of them.”3° “Humanity can be considered as a 
tree that an invisible hand is continually pruning, often to its benefit... A great 
deal of bloodshed is often connected with a high population.”29 “From the worm 
even to man there is accomplished the great law of the violent destruction of 
living beings. The whole earth, drinking blood, is merely an immense altar, 
where every living being must be immolated, time without end, without limit, 
without rest, even unto the destruction of all things, even to the death of 
death.”’40 

If we object that such a world hardly moves us to worship its creator, Maistre 
answers that we must worship nonetheless, because all nations and generations 
have worshiped him, and so lasting and universal a tradition must contain a truth 
beyond the capacity of human reason to understand or refute. In the end, 
philosophy, if it loves wisdom, will yield to religion, and reason to faith. 

In 1817 the King of Sardinia, restored to his Turin throne, recalled Maistre 
from Russia; and in 1818 he made him a chief magistrate and a councilor of 
state. In those two years the grim philosopher produced his last work, Du Pape, 
which was published soon after his death (1821). The book was _ his 
uncompromising answer to the question that had been raised by his exaltation of 
the monarch as society’s protection against the individualism of the citizen: 


What if the monarch too, like Caesar or Napoleon, is as individualistic and self- 
centered as any citizen, and much more in love with power? 

Maistre unhesitatingly replied that all rulers must accept subordination to an 
authority older, greater, and wiser than their own: they must submit, in all 
matters of religion or morality, to the verdict of a pontiff who inherits the power 
conferred upon the Apostle Peter by the Son of God. At that time (1821), when 
the states of Europe were struggling to recover from the brutality of the 
Revolution and the despotism of Napoleon, their leaders should recall how the 
Catholic Church had saved the remnants of Roman civilization by checking and 
taming the multiplying barbarians; how she had established, through her bishops, 
a system of social order and disciplined education which slowly, through the 
Dark and Middle Ages, begot a civilization based upon the agreement of kings to 
recognize the moral sovereignty of the pope. “Nations have never been civilized 
except by religion,” for only the fear of an all-seeing and all-powerful God can 
control the individualism of human desire. Religion accompanied the birth of all 
civilizations, and the absence of religion heralds their death.4!1 Therefore the 
kings of Europe must again accept the pope as their overlord in all moral or 
spiritual concerns. They should take education out of the hands of scientists and 
return it to the priests, for the ascendancy of science will coarsen and brutalize 
the people,42 while the restoration of religion will give peace to the nation and 
the soul. 

But what if the pope too should be selfish, and seek to turn every issue to the 
temporal advantage of the Papacy? Maistre had a ready answer: since the pope is 
guided by God, he is infallible when, on matters of faith or morals, he speaks as 
official head of the Church founded by Christ. So, half a century before the 
Church herself proclaimed it as an inseparable part of the Catholic faith, Maistre 
announced the infallibility of the pope. The Pope himself was a bit surprised, 
and the Vatican found it advisable to check the “ultramontanists” who were 
making embarrassing claims for the political authority of the Papacy. 

Barring this final point, and some other exaggerations that could be passed 
with a smile, the conservatives of Europe welcomed Maistre’s uncompromising 
defense of their views, and compliments came to him from Chateaubriand, 
Bonald, Lamennais, and Lamartine. Even Napoleon agreed with him on a 
number of items—the benevolence of Louis XVI, the vileness of the regicides, 
the excesses of the Revolution, the frailty of reason, the presumptuousness of the 
philosophers, the necessity of religion, the value of tradition and authority, the 
weaknesses of democracy, the desirability of hereditary and absolute monarchy, 
the biological services of war... 


As for Napoleon’s reigning enemies, they could feel that in Maistre’s 
straightforward philosophy were some of the reasons why they had to overthrow 
this Corsican parvenu, this heir of a revolution that threatened every monarchy 
in the world. Here was the secret doctrine that they had never been able—never 
would be able—to explain to their subjects: the reasons why they, the hereditary 
kings, emperors, and aristocracies of Europe, had accepted the burdens, dangers, 
and ritual of rule, while the Marats, Robespierres, and Babeufs had accused them 
of mercilessly exploiting an innocent commonalty which claimed by divine right 
—really by assassination and massacre—all the benefits of social organization, 
and all the goods of the earth. Here was a doctrine on which the legitimate 
sovereigns of Europe could unite to restore an ancient order to their own lands 
and peoples, and even to barbarous, unforgivable, regicidal, God-betraying, 
Godforsaken France. 


I. “His bad style,” said Taine, “has made him a great man; ... if he had not been obscure we should not have 
believed him profound.” 19 


BOOK III 
BRITAIN 
1789-1812 


CHAPTER XV 
England at Work 


Ar the head of the opposition to the Revolution after 1792—at the head of the 
resistance to Napoleon when his other enemies were collapsing in unwilling 
alliance or ruinous defeat—stood the government and the people, the expanding 
industries and commerce, the Navy and its Nelson, the mind and will, of 
England. Not at once, nor all together; at the outset of the conflagration the 
leaders and formative voices were uncertain and divided, frightened or inspired; 
the poets and philosophers responded with enthusiasm to the early idealism of 
the Revolution, the ardor and courage of its armies; but soon they were 
chastened by the angry eloquence of Burke and the news of massacre and terror 
in utopia; and as the liberators became conquerors, subjecting half of Europe to 
the ambitions of France, England saw, as hinging on the result of the conflict, 
that balance of Continental Powers upon which the little island had for centuries 
depended for its security and freedom. 

Slowly the nation came together. Despite the surrender of its allies, the 
obstruction of its trade, the bankruptcy of firms and financiers, the exhaustion of 
its toilers, the daily temptation to accept the terms of that brilliant and terrible 
Corsican bestriding the Continent and threatening to cross the Channel with half 
a million undefeated warriors—despite this greatest challenge to England since 
1066, the King and Parliament stood firm, the nobles and merchants paid heavy 
taxes, the man with only a body to give suffered impressment into the Army or 
Navy, the incomparable seamen of England passed from mutinies to victories; 
and the beloved “spot of earth” emerged from the destitution and nearstarvation 
of 1810-11 to build, within half a century, the most powerful and civilizing 
empire since the fall of Rome. 

We must stand aside for a while from the drama and conflict to consider the 
resources of soil and labor, science and letters and art, mind and creed and 
character that made possible this victory, this transformation. 


I. A DIFFERENT REVOLUTION 


Geography had something to do with it. The climate was not ideal: the warm 
air brought by the Gulf Stream’s North Atlantic current fought an unremitting 


war with Arctic winds, and the conflict deposited frequent mists and rains upon 
Ireland, Scotland, and England, making the soil fertile, the parks green, the trees 
majestic, the streets wet; so that a nasty wit mourned that though the sun never 
sets upon the British Commonwealth it never rises on England. Napoleon too 
succumbed to that hyperbole; “You have no sun in England,” he told his British 
physician Dr. Arnott, who corrected him, “Oh yes we do; ... in July and August 
the sun shines warmly in England.”! The mists of their habitat may have clouded 
the poetry of Blake and enveloped Turner, and may have shared in fortifying the 
character and institutions of the English people. Their island made them insular, 
but it protected them against the shifting winds of doctrine, the fads of art, the 
manias of revolution, and the massacres of war that so often raged across the 
Continent. They stood steady on their foot of earth. 

If their island was small, the seas that stormed or caressed its shores called 
them to far-reaching adventures; a thousand liquid roads invited men who could 
pitch and roll and always stand erect. A hundred distant lands were waiting, with 
products and markets, to help transform England from agriculture to industry, 
commerce, and worldwide finance. Innumerable quirks of shoreline offered 
inlets to oceans seeking peace, and safe harbors to vessels from all the world. In 
the island itself there were a dozen navigable rivers, and a hundred canals 
leading to one or another of those streams. No Englishman was more than 
seventy-five miles from waters that would take him to the sea. 

Britain rose to the geographic challenge by making and bearing the Industrial 
Revolution.'She built merchant ships of a size never before known, some of 
them huge “East-Indiamen” for half-a-year voyages to India and China. She 
loved the sea possessively as an extension of England, and fought to the verge of 
exhaustion for control of that altera patria against the Spanish, then the Dutch, 
now the French. She cut new paths through the water to and around continents, 
to the resources and markets of Africa, India, the Far East, Australia, the South 
Pacific, and the two Americas, alien or revolted, but eager for trade. Only the 
Northwest Passage defied these insatiably seeking Britons, and sent them home 
shivering but unbowed. 

Those merchant fleets, however, and the roving Navy that protected them, 
had to be built with mostly imported lumber; those colonies and customers had 
to be requited for their raw materials, their silver and gold, their spices, victuals, 
and exotic fruits, with the products of British industry; that flourishing 
commerce had to be cargoed and financed by the Industrial Revolution. 
Gradually England, especially middle and northern, and Scotland, especially 
southern, reorganized their economic life by drawing more and more of their 
population from the fields and villages into towns and factories, and from the 


slow crafts of home or guild into confined collections of disciplined men, 
women, and children, tending and paced by machinery, and _ producing 
manufactured goods for the world. 

Enclosures helped the transition. As far back as the twelfth century, clever 
Englishmen had reckoned that they could use land more profitably in large tracts 
than in small. They bought up individual farms and the “commons”—those 
common fields and woods where peasants had traditionally grazed their cattle 
and cut their fuel; they worked their extended properties with hired “hands” 
under an overseer. In the fifteenth century they decided that they could glean 
more profit by raising livestock, or, still better, pasturing sheep, than by plowing 
the earth; for now they needed fewer human beings, and found ready markets for 
carcasses and wool in chilly, meat-loving Britain, and abroad. More and more 
peasant proprietors sold or lost their farms and drifted to the towns; the sturdy 
yeomanry slowly disappeared, taking with it some strength and pride from the 
English character. By 1800 there were 15 million souls in Britain, and 19 million 
sheep; the sheep, said a wit, are devouring the men. To this day, traveling in the 
middle and northern counties of England, one is struck by the scarcity of farms 
and tillage, and the number of green and fenced enclosures where the only 
visible inhabitants are sheep idly transforming grass into wool, and rewarding 
with their end products a grateful soil. 

We must not exaggerate; throughout this period (except for the nearstarvation 
crisis brought on in 1811 by Napoleon’s Continental Blockade) English 
agriculture, increasingly capitalistic and mechanized, succeeded in feeding 
England without foreign aid.2 So confident were the growers that they persuaded 
Parliament to pass “Corn Laws” checking, by severe tariff duties, the import of 
competing grain. (““Corn” then meant any grain; in England it usually denoted 
wheat; in Scotland, oats.) Even so, by 1790, the townward migration of 
displaced peasants, aided by impoverished immigrants from Scotland and 
Ireland, provided the labor force that made industrialization possible. 

Industry was still mostly in homes and craft shops, but most of it was locally 
determined and consumed; it was not organized for wholesale production that 
could supply diverse markets spreading across frontiers. The home or shop 
worker was at the mercy of the middlemen who sold him material and bought his 
product; his payment was determined by supply and demand and the hungriest of 
his competitors; usually his wife and children had to work with him, from dawn 
to dark,? to keep the wolf from the door. Some more efficient way had to be 
found to finance and organize industry if it was to meet the needs of multiplying 
townsfolk, or fill the holds of merchantmen seeking foreign goods or gold. 


Inspired by Adam Smith but forgetful of his cautions, English industry was 
geared to private enterprise, spurred by the profit motive, and largely free from 
governmental regulation. It obtained capital from its own unspent earnings, from 
prosperous merchants, from landlords gathering agricultural revenues and urban 
rents, and from bankers who knew how to make money breed by hugging it, and 
who lent money at lower rates of interest than their French compeers. So 
individuals and associations provided funds for entrepreneurs who proposed to 
unite the products of farm and field with the service of machines and the labor 
and skills of men, women, and children on a larger scale and to greater gains 
than England had ever known. The providers of capital kept watch on its use, 
and gave its name to the economic system that was about to transform the 
Western world. 

It was a risky game. An investment might be ruined by bad management, 
price or market fluctuations, style changes, overproduction for underpaid 
consumers, Or some new invention cornered by a competitor. The fear of loss 
sharpened the greed of gain. The cost of labor had to be kept minimal; rewards 
must be offered for inventions; machines must as far as possible replace men. 
Iron must be mined or imported to make machines, ironclads, bridges, guns. 
Coal (luckily abundant in England) must be mined to fuel smelters, purify ores, 
and toughen iron into steel. As many machines as possible must be tied to one 
strong source of power; that source might be wind, or water, or animals walking 
a treadmill or turning a screw; but the best power plant would be a steam engine 
like those that James Watt had set up in Matthew Boulton’s plant near 
Birmingham (1774). Given enough capital and careful organization, any number 
of machines could be operated by one or a few engines; and to each machine 
could be attached a man, or a woman, or a child, who would tend it from twelve 
to fourteen hours a day for a subsistence wage. The factory system took form. 

Soon a thousand smokestacks belched their fumes over rising industrial 
centers—Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Glasgow, Edinburgh. In 
the Britain of 1750 there had been two cities with fifty thousand inhabitants; in 
1801 there were eight; in 1851 there would be twenty-nine. Roads were paved to 
ease the transit of materials, fuels, and products to factories, markets, and ports. 
Stagecoaches were built to withstand eight passengers and ten miles an hour.4 
About 1808 Thomas Telford, about 1811 John McAdam (both Scottish 
engineers) devised new road surfaces essentially like the macadamized highways 
of today. In 1801 George Trevithick built the first steam locomotive to draw a 
passenger car on rails. In 1813 George Stephenson built a better one; in 1825 he 
opened the first regular steam railway service—between Stockton and 
Darlington. In 1801 a small steamboat began to operate on a Scottish canal; in 


1807 the Boulton and Watt factory constructed a passenger steamboat on a 
model offered by Robert Fulton, who ran his Clermont from New York to 
Albany in August of that year. Meanwhile London, Harwich, Newcastle, Bristol, 
Liverpool, Glasgow were developing ports and facilities for ocean commerce; 
and Nelson, at Abukir and Trafalgar, was winning for England the command of 
the sea. 

In 1801 the government took the first scientific census of Great Britain 
(England, Wales, and Scotland), to the dismay of citizens who resented the 
invasion of privacy as a prelude to regimentation.° The recorded total showed 
10,942,646 souls (the United States then had some 6,000,000). By 1811 this had 
grown to 12,552,144.6 Probably the rise reflected an increase in the food supply, 
an improvement in medical service, and a consequent decline in infantile and 
senile mortality. London had grown to 1,009,546 inhabitants in 1811, but the 
largest and most significant expansion had been in the industrial north and west. 
In 1811 the number of British families engaged in farming or herding was 
recorded as 895,998; in trade or manufactures, 1,128,049; 519,168 in other 
occupations.’ The government had depressed agriculture by sanctioning 
enclosures; it had encouraged industry by favoring free enterprise and a 
protective tariff, and by forbidding labor unions to agitate for better wages 
(1800). It had favored commerce by improving roads and canals, and by building 
an invincible British Navy. Merchants, manufacturers, and financiers had 
acquired great wealth, and some had earned or bought seats in Parliament. 

The economic picture of Britain in 1800 showed, at the top, an aristocracy 
still, but decreasingly, masters of the economy through ownership of the land; 
cooperating with them was a Parliament overwhelmingly noble or genteel; 
swelling below and around them was a ruthless and enterprising bourgeoisie of 
merchants and manufacturers displaying their new riches and bad manners, and 
clamoring for more political power; below these the professions, from the most 
learned physician to the most courageous or virulent journalist; below them all a 
peasantry progressively dispossessed and dependent upon relief, and sunless 
miners stripping or gutting the earth, and “navvies” engaged in movable gangs to 
level roads and dig canals, and a labor pool of hungry, disorganized, 
demoralized factory workers writing their tragedy in polluted skies. 


Il. AT THE BOTTOM 


If now we review again the condition of the factory workers in the Britain of 
1800, we must not exaggerate their prominence in the total picture of the time. 
Presumably there were many more pleasant scenes in “Merrie England.” Factory 


labor itself was not then the main feature of British industry; most industrial 
production was still carried on in rural or urban homes at individual looms or 
lathes, or by craftsmen in their independent shops. The factory system was for 
the most part confined to the processing of cotton, linen, or wool. Even as so 
limited, its role in the panorama of the age is one of the saddest episodes in 
English history. 

The factories themselves were rooted in slums and shrouded in their own 
effluvia of bilge and fumes. Their interiors were generally dusty and dirty, ill- 
ventilated, and ill-lit—till 1805, when, here and there, gaslighting was installed. 
The machines were geared to a speed that required their human attendants to 
keep eyes alert and hands busy through the twelve or fourteen hours of the 
working day; like some latter-day inventions the machine saved labor and spent 
men. An hour was allowed for luncheon; thereafter the toil continued, in most 
cases till eight o’clock.8 The labor force was replenished at need from a human 
reservoir continually replenished by displaced peasants or careless wombs. 

Between deliveries women were preferred to men as factory workers, and 
children were preferred to women, as requiring less pay. In 1816, of 10,000 
employees in forty-one Scottish mills, 3,146 were men, 6,854 were women, 
4,581 were under eighteen. Still cheaper, and widely favored, was the labor of 
orphaned or destitute children sent to the factories by the Poor Relief 
administrators. The Factory Act of 1802 tried to establish some minimal 
standard for the use of such “apprentices,” forbidding their employment for more 
than twelve hours a day; but Parliament refused to pay the commissioners 
appointed to enforce the act.!0 Generally, child labor continued in British mills 
till 1842.11 

In 1800 the average wage of a London adult male worker was eighteen 
shillings per week (about $23.00 in the United States in 1960); in the country it 
was about one-third less.!2 By and large, the wages of a family were determined 
by the amount needed to maintain the strength needed for work; but this was 
predicated on the wife and child joining the factory force.!3 Employers argued 
that wages had to be kept low to get the workers to come to work; some laborers 
took weekends of two or three days, and when they returned they might be still 
drowsy with alcohol in their blood.!4 Only hunger would bring them back to the 
machines. 

There were certain mitigations. Some employers paid the rent and fuel 
expenses of their employees. Commodity prices were low—approximately a 
third of their average in the Great Britain of 1960.15 Wages generally rose and 
fell with prices, until 1793, when war began with France; then all classes 
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suffered in their incomes, but as the workers had been kept down to a 
subsistence wage they suffered most. 

They lived in towns where air was poisonous, in ghettos that nurtured disease, 
in crowded homes—sometimes damp cellars—where sunlight was a rare 
intruder, lighting was dim, cleanliness was a mirage, domestic strife rasped tired 
nerves, privacy was impossible, and the only refuge for the woman was piety, 
and, for the man, the pub. Drunkenness was hebdomadal. Houses took water 
from wells and public pumps; when these ran short the women carried water 
from the nearest river or canal, which, as like as not, was polluted by industrial, 
domestic, or human waste.!© Sanitation was primitive, sewers were rare: “I am 
convinced,” wrote Thorold Rogers in 1890 (when he was professor of political 
economy in Oxford), “that at no period of English history for which authentic 
records exist, was the condition of manual labor worse than in the forty years 
from 1782 to 1821, the period in which manufacturers accumulated fortunes 
rapidly, and in which the rent [receipts] of agricultural land was doubled.” !” This 
condition lasted till the 1840s. Carlyle, who grew up in Scotland and England 
between 1795 and 1840, summed up the condition of the British factory worker 
in that period by concluding that Britons had been better off when they were 
medieval serfs. Industrial progress had left the proletaire so slight a share in the 
growing wealth that he was reverting to barbarism in manners, dress, 
amusements, and speech. “Civilization works its miracles,” wrote Alexis de 
Tocqueville on visiting Manchester; “civilized man is turned back almost into a 
savage.”!8 Honor to Manchester and her fellow cities for the immense advances 
they have made since those bitter days. 

The Poor Law, first enacted in 1601, often thereafter reformed, offered some 
help for the destitute. It was administered by parish officials who usually 
gathered the recipients into workhouses. It was financed by a specific tax on 
householders, who complained that their payments were wasted on ne’er-do- 
wells, encouraging reckless fertility; they submitted to the impost as insurance 
against social disorder. In many districts, after 1795, the rate of relief was 
adjusted to supplement wages deemed inadequate to subsistence; some 
employers took advantage of this to keep wages low. 

Despite such middling mercies the discontent of the workers reached a danger 
point as the nineteenth century began. Forbidden, till 1824, to organize for better 
pay, they secretly organized; forbidden to strike, they struck; defeated, they 
struck again.19 Reformers like Robert Owen warned Parliament that unless 
factory conditions improved, costly violence would increase. Discontent was 
checked by the renewal of hostilities with France (1803); it increased as the war 
dragged on, and came to open revolt in 1811. It was led not by factory 


employees but by lace and stocking weavers operating “frames” in homes and 
small shops in or near Nottingham. These men and women could still recall the 
open-air life on the farms, and perhaps they idealized it in contrast with confined 
work at their looms. They resented their subjection to the “hosier” who leased 
them the frames, sold them raw material, and bought their product at rates 
determined by him and the suppliers of his stock or capital. Moreover, they 
feared that even their present jobs would soon be lost to the spreading factories 
and their multiple, powerdriven looms. In their mounting fury they resolved to 
smash, wherever they could, the machines that symbolized their serfdom. 

An obscure and perhaps mythical individual named Ned or King Ludd 
organized the angry weavers, and drew up plans for their raids. In the fall of 
1811 separate bands of “Luddites” invaded one district after another and 
destroyed all the textile frames they found. The movement spread from 
Nottinghamshire to Lancashire, Derbyshire, and Leicestershire, and continued 
through 1812. The machine-wreckers abstained from injuring persons except in 
the case of an employer who ordered his men to fire upon them; the strikers 
sought him out and killed him. Half of England shivered with fright, 
remembering the French Revolution. “At this moment,” wrote Robert Southey, 
“nothing but the Army preserves us from that most dreadful of all calamities, an 
insurrection of the poor against the rich; and how long the Army can be 
depended upon is a question which I scarcely dare to ask myself.... The country 
is mined beneath our feet.”29 William Cobbett, a lusty liberal journalist, 
defended the raiders in the House of Commons; the poet Byron delivered a 
fervent address in their favor in the House of Lords. The Prime Minister, Lord 
Liverpool, put through Parliament some severe legislation, and sent a regiment 
to suppress the revolt. The leaders were rounded up, and were summarily 
condemned in a mass trial at York (1813); some were deported, some were 
hanged. The machines multiplied. No legislative relief came to adult British 
labor till 1824. 


II. THE DISMAL SCIENCE 


The economists gave little comfort to the workers. Thomas Malthus, in An 
Essay on the Principle of Population (1798), explained that it is useless to raise 
wages, for this would lead to larger families, increasing the pressure of 
population upon the food supply, and would soon restore the poverty that must 
forever result from the natural inequality of men.2! In a revised but impenitent 
form (1803) of his famous essay Malthus laid down his own “iron law of 
wages”: “The wages of labour will always be regulated by the proportion of the 


[labor] supply to the demand.”22 In Principles of Political Economy (1820) he 
warned that thrift might be carried to excess, since it would reduce investment 
and production; he defended “rents” (the returns from property investments) as 
“the reward of present valour and wisdom, as well as of past strength or 
cunning;”23 and he agreed with Voltaire that the luxuries of the rich have the 
good effect of providing employment for skilled artisans. In a liberal moment he 
recommended public works as a mitigation of unemployment in periods of 
reduced production. 

David Ricardo accepted the theorems of his friend Malthus, and built upon 
them his own Principles of Political Economy and Taxation (1817), which 
remained for half a century the classical text of what Carlyle was to call “the 
dismal science.”24 Son of a Dutch Jew who had prospered on the London Stock 
Exchange, he was converted to Unitarian Christianity, married a Quaker girl, 
established his own brokerage firm, made a fortune, retired from business 
(1815), and wrote several recondite treatises, especially on finance. In 1819 he 
was elected to the House of Commons, where he denounced Parliamentary 
corruption, defended free assembly, free speech, free trade, trade unions, and 
warned the capitalists to watch out lest the landlords of Britain, by their power to 
raise rentals, should sooner or later absorb the gains of industry. In his epochal 
treatise he argued that a rise in wages is never real, since it will soon be canceled 
by a rise in prices due to the increased cost of production; that the proper wage 
of the laborer is the amount he needs to subsist and perpetuate (without 
increasing) his species. Ricardo left a mite for Marx by defining the value (not 
the price) of a commodity by the amount of labor required for its production. 

He was not as dismal as his science. He and Malthus remained fast friends to 
the end, though often disagreeing in private and in print. When both of them had 
died (Ricardo in 1823, Malthus in 1834), Sir James Mackintosh (a surviving 
gleam of the Scottish Enlightenment) said of them, and of their common source: 
“T have known Adam Smith slightly, Ricardo well, and Malthus intimately. Is it 
not something to say for a science that its three greatest masters were about the 
three best men I ever knew? “25 


IV. ROBERT OWEN: 1771 —1858 


We turn with pleasure to Robert Owen, the successful manufacturer who tried 
to make the British economy a love affair between capitalism and socialism. 

He was born in Newtown, Wales, where his father was successively saddler, 
ironmaster, and postmaster. Robert in boyhood was a physical weakling, but he 
learned to care for his health, and lived to be eighty-seven. He was put to work at 


the age of nine; at ten he was apprenticed to a draper in Stamford; at fourteen he 
became assistant to a draper in Manchester; at nineteen he was made manager of 
one of the largest mills in Lancashire, at an annual salary of three hundred 
pounds ($7,500?). There he remained for eight years, earning a reputation for 
ability and integrity. He saved, studied, read with discriminating eagerness, and 
made stimulating friendships: with John Dalton and his atomic chemistry, 
Robert Fulton with his steamboats, Samuel Coleridge with his radical ideas and 
haunting verse. In 1799, aged twenty-eight, he bought from David Dale, for 
himself and two partners, a group of textile mills at New Lanark, near Glasgow, 
and received as a bonus Dale’s daughter, who became his loving wife. She gave 
him seven children. 

New Lanark was a town of about two thousand souls, including some five 
hundred children sent there from the poorhouses of Glasgow and Edinburgh. As 
Owen later recalled, “the population lived in idleness, poverty, and almost every 
kind of crime; consequently in debt, out of health, and in misery.... The 
ignorance and ill-training of these people had given them habits of drunkenness, 
theft, falsehood, and uncleanliness,... with strong national prejudices, both 
political and religious, against all attempts on the part of a stranger to improve 
their condition.”26 The little mill town had almost no public sanitation; the 
houses were dark and dirty; crime seemed an exciting relief from dulling labor, 
and the “pub” was a warm and jolly refuge from the quarrelsome home. Owen 
had lost all supernatural belief, but had clung all the more devotedly to the 
ethical idealism of Christ; and he was repelled by the combination of the new 
industrial serfdom with the old Christian theology. He resolved to seek some 
reconciliation between successful capitalism and Christian morality. 

He contented himself—alarmed his partners—with a five percent return on 
their invested funds. He raised wages, and forbade the employment of children 
under ten years of age. He rejected the argument of Malthus that a rise in wages 
would increase the pressure of population upon the food supply, would raise 
prices, and leave real wages unchanged; he argued that limitless edibles from the 
sea, the spread of cultivation by increased population, and the multiplication of 
inventions and labor productivity would enable the population to eat and grow 
and prosper—if the government would adopt the reforms that he would 
propose.” He opened at New Lanark a company store, which sold the staples of 
life practically at cost. He patiently instructed his employees not only in the 
techniques of production but in the art of life; he assured them that if they would 
practice mutual consideration and aid they would enjoy a peace and content such 
as they had never experienced before. He seems to have won many of his 
workers to habits of order, cleanliness, and sobriety. When his partners 


complained that he was spending on charity and education money that might 
have made higher profits, he dissolved the partnership and formed a new firm 
(1813), whose members (one of them Jeremy Bentham) applauded his 
experiment and were content with a five percent return on their investment. 

The mills at New Lanark acquired a national—even an international— 
reputation. The town was far off the main roads—a full day’s ride by post from 
Glasgow through mountains and mists; nevertheless thousands of visitors came 
to examine the incredible phenomenon of a factory operated on Christian 
principles; twenty thousand signed the guest book between 1815 and 1825. They 
included writers, reformers, realistic businessmen, princes like Archdukes 
Johann and Maximilian of Austria, and, in 1815, Grand Duke Nicholas (soon to 
be czar), who approved the operations and the results, and invited Owen to 
establish similar factories in Russia.28 

After fourteen years of his experiment Owen felt warranted in proclaiming it 
to the world, for he was confident that its universal adoption would “give 
happiness to every human being through all succeeding generations.”29 So in 
1813 he issued the first of four essays which, under the general title A New View 
of Society, became a major classic in the literature of reform. He offered his 
proposals in no combative spirit; he assured the rulers and manufacturers of 
Britain that he had no desire for—and no faith in—any violent change; that his 
plan threatened no loss to anyone; that, in fact, it would swell the employer’s 
returns; and that it might save England from revolution. 

He began with a proposition almost fundamental to any basic reform—that 
the character of man, supposedly fixed by an ancient and immutable heredity of 
competition and conflict, is substantially molded through childhood experiences 
and beliefs. “The greatest of all errors [is] the notion that individuals form their 
own characters.”29 On the contrary, an individual’s character is formed for him 
by the thousand influences impinging upon him [before his birth and] from his 
birth to his death. Owen concluded, with an enthusiasm that rejected modifiers: 
“Any character, from the best to the worst, from the most ignorant to the most 
enlightened, may be given to any community, even to the world at large, by 
applying certain means; which are to a great extent at the command, under the 
control, of those who possess the government of nations.”2! From this principle 
Owen drew two propositions: one, that the present possessing classes were not to 
blame for their practices and beliefs, since they too were the product of their past 
and present environments; the other, that reform must begin with the children, 
and with the improvement and multiplication of schools. Every effort must be 
made to bring up children to understand that since no one individual is to blame 
for his character or for the condition of society and industry, each must be 


considerate of all others: must cooperate willingly, and must be 
undiscourageably kind. So, at a time when there were very few schools in 
England for the children of commoners, Owen proposed that “the governing 
power of all countries should establish national plans for the education, and 
general formation of the character, of their subjects;... and that without... 
exception for sect or party or country.”92 

David Dale had already done much for the education of children in New 
Lanark. Owen carried this further by establishing, in one of his buildings, his 
“New Institution” (1816) for the transformation of angels and barbarians into 
Christians without theology. He asked for them “as soon, almost, as they could 
walk” ;33 like Plato he feared that the parents, already formed or deformed, 
would transmit to their children the aggressive and competitive spirit of the 
existing regime. He yielded to mothers who insisted that children, in their early 
years, needed maternal affection and care. Usually he took them at the age of 
three, and let them, weather permitting, play and learn in the open air. The girls, 
as well as the boys, were to get the three R’s, but also they would be instructed 
in the household arts. The boys would be trained in military exercises, but, like 
the girls, they would be taught to sing, dance, and play some instrument. All this 
would be subordinated to the formation of moral character, with emphasis on 
courtesy, kindness, and cooperation. There would be no punishments.34 At the 
close of each schoolday the children would be returned to their parents. They 
would not be allowed to work in the factory before they were ten years old. 

Apparently there was no religious instruction in Owen’s school, nor in the 
evening lectures offered to adults. As a child of the Enlightenment he was 
convinced that religion dulled the mind of the child with superstitions; that 
intelligence is the supreme virtue; that widespread education is the only solution 
to social problems; and that progress, given this aid, is inevitable and limitless.°9 
In his mills and his school no distinction of race or creed was made; “charity and 
kindness admit of no exception.”26 He believed that the methods he advocated 
were an attempt to move in the direction of the ethics of Christ, and he looked 
forward fervently to the moral utopia that he expected his principles to bring. 

In his fourth essay (1816), dedicated to the Prince Regent, he offered some 
proposals for legislation. He asked Parliament to progressively reduce the 
importation of “spirits” (liquor), to raise taxes on their consumption, and finally 
to end the licensing of “gin-shops” and alehouses, so that drunkenness would 
become the luxury of moneyed fools. He recommended the spread and financing 
of elementary schools for the moral betterment of the coming generations. He 
pleaded for a “factory act” that would forbid the employment of children under 
ten years of age, and the night labor of persons under eighteen; that would 


regulate the hours and conditions of labor, and would maintain a system of 
regular inspection of factories. A governmental Department of Labor should 
periodically collect statistics of local variations in the supply and need of labor, 
and should use this information to alleviate unemployment.3’ He called for the 
abolition of the state lottery as a disgraceful scheme to “entrap the unwary and 
rob the ignorant.” 

He agreed with Malthus that the Poor Laws—which kept the unemployed and 
impoverished at a level of subsistence just a step from starvation—degraded the 
recipients of relief, and left them fit for only fertility and crime. Instead of the 
workhouses maintained by this system, Owen proposed (1817) that the state 
should set up communities, each of which, with five hundred to fifteen hundred 
souls, would be organized by a self-sustaining division of labor to produce its 
own food and clothing, and maintain its own school.39 

Having appealed to Parliament with scant result, Owen issued (1818) an 
address “To the British Manufacturers,”4° describing the success of his system at 
New Lanark, and urging them to dispense with the employment of children 
under twelve years of age. They could not see their way to doing this; and they 
resented Owen’s analysis of economic depression as due to inventive 
productivity outrunning the purchasing power of the people. They dismissed him 
as an atheistic visionary who had no real understanding of the problems that 
employers had to meet, or of the human needs that only religion could satisfy. 

Finally Owen turned to the laborers themselves, and sought their support in 
an “Address to the Working Classes” (1819). He pleased them by acclaiming 
“manual labor, properly directed,” as “the source of all wealth, and of national 
prosperity.”41 But he cautioned them that England, and its working classes, were 
not ready for socialism; he disclaimed any intent to propose that the British 
government should now give direct employment to all its working population.42 
He discountenanced any precipitate measures, and he rejected revolution as 
“calculated to generate and call forth all the evil passions of hatred and 
revenge.”43 However, in his 1820 Report to the County of Lanark (a body of 
landowners), he declared that what England now needed was not piecemeal 
reforms but a basic transformation of the social order.44 

Frustrated in England, he turned hopefully to the United States, where several 
religious sects had made some communistic experiments. In 1814 a group of 
German-American Pietists bought thirty thousand acres along the Wabash River 
in the southwestern part of the Indiana Territory, and developed there a town 
called Harmonie. By 1825 they faced bankruptcy. Owen rescued them, and 
ruined himself, by giving them forty thousand pounds for the acres and the town, 
which he renamed New Harmony. He invited men and women of goodwill to 


join him there in establishing a cooperative community. He paid all expenses 
except for the school, which was financed by William Maclure. A thousand 
enthusiasts came, ate for a year at Owen’s expense, slowly reconciled 
themselves to disciplined work, and fell to quarreling about religion and politics. 
In 1827, having lost most of his forty thousand pounds,45 Owen turned over the 
colony to Maclure, and returned to Britain. 

He was not quite finished. He led a movement for the development of trade 
unions into guilds that would compete with private enterprise in productive 
industry. The National Operative Builders Union accepted contracts for 
construction. Other unions followed suit, and in 1833 Owen organized them into 
a Grand National Consolidated Trades-Union, which he hoped would gradually 
supplant British capitalism, and finally replace the state. Parliament intervened 
with repressive laws, which were rigorously enforced; the banks refused loans; 
and in 1834 Owen acknowledged defeat. 

His life, which had been so successful in industry, seemed now to have 
reached an almost total failure. Religious differences had darkened his marriage; 
his wife was a fervent Calvinist; when she discovered that he was an agnostic 
she worried daily about his inevitable damnation. Later she urged their son 
Robert to undertake his father’s conversion to Calvinism; the result was that the 
son’s religious faith suffered considerable dilution.46 After returning from 
America, Owen lived apart from his wife, though remaining on friendly terms 
with her. He believed in divorce, but did not seek one; his devotion was 
absorbed in his mission. 

He gave his active encouragement to several communities that tried to 
practice his principles: at Orbiston in Scotland, at Ralahine in Ireland, at 
Queenwood in England. The first disbanded in two years, the second in three, 
the third in six. He continued to spread his ideas through addresses and writings, 
and lived to see the development of many consumers’ cooperatives in the British 
Isles. He kept busy writing recommendations for reform to learned bodies, to 
governmental personnel, to Queen Victoria. Finally, in 1853, he turned to 
spiritualism, became the dupe of various mediums, and held intimate 
conversations with Franklin, Jefferson, Shakespeare, Shelley, Napoleon, and the 
Prophet Daniel.4” In 1858, having long outlived his era and himself, he returned 
to his native Newtown, and died there in his eighty-eighth year. 

He was a good man, as near to selflessness as any self can be who is 
completely certain. He could not quite transcend his ego; he had his secret pride 
in power, success, and intellect; his enterprises were predicated on his personal 
rule; but he was right in assuming that competent cooperation requires discipline 
and authority. The best a man can do is enlarge his ego to include his kin, his 


country, his kind, and so find satisfaction in a widening beneficence. This, after 
all, is what Robert Owen did, on a bravely broadening scale; and that is enough 
to range him among the inspiring prophets of a better life. 


I. This has been briefly described in Rousseau and Revolution, 669-82 


CHAPTER XVI 
English Life 


I. CLASSES 


A crvitizaTion is a people given social order by government, law, religion, 
morals, customs, and education, and left sufficiently free to invent and 
experiment, to develop friendship, charity, and love, and to beget art, literature, 
science, and philosophy. How did these forms of order and liberty operate in the 
England of 1789 to 1815, and what did they produce? 

First, the natural diversity of men—in heritage, opportunity, and skills- 
arranged them into classes each of which contributed a supporting share to the 
corporate life. There were no castes in England, for an individual of outstanding 
wealth or excellence might rise from one class to another, even to the peerage; 
and the relationship of peer to peasant was often one of friendly intercourse, 
rarely that of Brahmin to Untouchable. Serfdom had disappeared, though only a 
small minority of peasants owned the land they tilled. The noble paid taxes like 
the rest, and sometimes (unlike their French compeers) engaged in commerce or 
industry. Only the eldest living son of a nobleman shared in his nobility; the 
other children were legally (not socially) commoners. 

Many unnatural inequalities remained. The concentration of wealth was 
unusually high. Equality before the law was nullified by the cost of litigation. 
Accused lords could be tried only by the House of Lords (a jury of their peers); 
this “privilege of peerage” survived till 1841. Careless men of no pedigree might 
be forcibly impressed into the Navy. Commoners rarely reached high office in 
the Navy or the Army, in the civil service, the universities, or the law. A ruling 
class of nobles and gentry seldom allowed to the undistinguished mass any share 
in determining the personnel or policies of the government. 

Perhaps class consciousness was keenest in the bourgeoisie, which remained 
proudly aloof from the peasantry and the proletariat, and dreamed of peerages. 
Within itself there were jealous strata: the industrial capitalist looked down upon 
the neighborhood shopkeeper;! the great merchant who had graced money with 
adventure stood aloof from the industrialist; and the swelling nabobs, who had 
gilded their colonial gleanings with patriotism and religion, were forming a class 
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of their own. As in France, so in England, no one seemed content anymore with 
the place to which Providence, capacity, or chance had assigned him; everyone 
was busy climbing or falling; the restlessness of modernity began. The basic 
struggle was of the capitalist to replace the aristocrat at the helm of state; in 
France it took a generation; in England it took centuries. 

So, till 1832, the nobility was supreme, and smiled at its challengers. In its 
strictest sense it consisted, in 1801, of 287 “temporal” peers or peeresses, and 
twenty-six Anglican bishops, who, as “spiritual lords,” were entitled to sit in the 
House of Lords. The temporal peers were ranked, in descending order, as princes 
of the (royal) blood, dukes, marquesses, earls, viscounts, and barons. To all of 
these except princes and dukes the appellation “lord” could be properly applied; 
and their titles carried down, generation after generation, to the eldest son. Their 
wealth was based upon the ownership of vast areas, tilled by tenant farmers and 
hired laborers, and bringing such rents as the Duke of Newcastle’s £120,000, or 
Viscount Palmerston’s more usual £12,000, a year.2 The combined estates of the 
Dukes of Bedford, Norfolk, and Devonshire could have covered an average 
county.° Below these lords temporal and spiritual England ranked 540 baronets 
and their wives, entitled to prefix “Sir” or “Lady” to their Christian names, and 
to transmit these titles in their families. Next were 350 knights and their wives, 
entitled to the same prefixes, but not to transmit them. Below these came some 
six thousand squires or “gentry”—landowners born in old and accepted families, 
and authorized to bear a coat of arms. All these groups below the “lords” 
constituted the lesser nobility, but they were generally included in the 
“aristocracy” that ruled England. 

It does not seem to have felt that there was anything wrong in minority rule. 
Its members bore with stoic equanimity the poverty of the peasants, the 
degradation of the factory workers, and the spoliation of Ireland. Poverty, they 
believed, was the natural and necessary penalty of incompetence or sloth, and 
weak-kneed theorists must not be allowed to transform Britain into a democracy 
resting on a degenerative dole. Despite anarchist dreamers like William Godwin 
or Percy Shelley, some government is necessary; without it the people become a 
mob, dangerous to every individual and every liberty. Napoleon was not 
prejudiced in favor of England, yet he said at St. Helena, “It would be a 
European disaster if the English aristocracy were to disappear, if it were handed 
over to a London mob.”4 All government is by a minority or by a despot, and the 
ruling minority is either an aristocracy of birth or a plutocracy of wealth. 
Democracy, of course, is the latter, for only wealth can finance campaigns, or 
pay the cost of persuading the people to vote for the moneyed minority’s 
candidate. Men democratically chosen are rarely equipped, by birth and training, 


to deal successfully with the problems of government, much less with 
international relations. An aristocracy of birth is a school of statesmanship. 
Some of its graduates may become worthless wastrels, but a saving few acquire, 
by long association with the problems and personnel of rule, the ability to deal 
with critical affairs without endangering the nation by their bungling. Moreover, 
a properly functioning aristocracy wins from the people a habit of obedience, 
and a respect for authority, which are boons to public order and security. 

Such arguments, subtly phrased and obscurely felt, seem to have persuaded 
the majority of the English nation. But they did not convince the rising 
bourgeoisie, which resented the power of landed wealth to control ministries and 
Parliament; they were angrily repudiated by rebellious labor; and they were 
sharply questioned by an intelligentsia shocked to observe, and resolved to 
reveal, the means by which a self-serving aristocracy was governing England. 


I. THE GOVERNMENT 


1. The Legislature 


The Constitution of England is the whole body of unrepealed enactments of 
Parliament and unrevoked decisions of the courts. By such precedents the full 
authority of the government resided in the Crown (king or queen) and the 
Parliament acting in concert; usually, since 1688, the monarch accepted what 
Parliament legislated. No written document limited the power of Parliament to 
pass any law that pleased both its chambers. The upper chamber, the House of 
Lords, consisted of the temporal and spiritual lords, sitting by right of birth and 
tradition, requiring no election, empowered to reject any measure voted by the 
House of Commons, and serving as a supreme court in appeals from judicial 
decisions, in impeachments of governmental personnel, and in all actions 
brought against its secular members on charge of a major crime. It was a bastion 
of the aristocracy fighting rearguard actions against the advancing bourgeoisie. 

The House of Commons numbered 558 members: two each from the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, one from Trinity College, Dublin, forty- 
five from Scotland; the rest chosen by forty counties (“shires”) and twenty 
boroughs (townships) by electors holding limited franchises too varied to be 
specified here.° Excluded from the electorate were women, paupers, Roman 
Catholics, Quakers, Jews, agnostics, and, in general, anyone who could not 
swear allegiance to the authority and doctrines of the Church of England. All in 
all, there were 245,000 eligible voters in England’s nine million souls. Since 


voting was public, few voters dared support any candidate but the principal 
landowner’s nominee; many eligible citizens did not bother to vote; and some 
elections were decided by arrangement among the leaders, without any voting at 
all. The number of Parliamentary representatives allowed to each borough had 
been fixed by tradition, and took little account of growth or decline in the 
borough’s population; some boroughs with a mere handful of voters returned 
one or more members, while London, with six thousand voters, was allowed 
only four. The new industrial centers were poorly represented in Parliament, if at 
all; Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield had no member there, while the old 
county of Cornwall had forty-two. We should add, however, that in local affairs 
many towns and villages retained considerable self-rule; so the city of London, 
through a property-limited suffrage, chose its own government, and maintained a 
proud independence of Parliament. 

About half the seats in the Commons were filled by these semipopular 
elections; the other half were filled through uncontested nomination by local or 
distant proprietors; and these nominations were in many cases offered by the 
boroughs to the highest bidder. “Boroughs, in other words seats in the House of 
Commons, were bought and sold as openly as any article of commerce; and the 
King himself was at times the great purchaser of boroughs.” 

The chosen members were loosely divided between two parties—Tories and 
Whigs. These had largely forgotten the issues that had once divided them; their 
leaders were in both cases members of old aristocratic families; but the Whigs 
were more inclined than the Tories to listen to the upcoming and affluent lords 
of commerce and industry, while the Tories defended—the Whigs challenged— 
the traditional “prerogative” of royal power. The bone of contention was not 
principle but power: which party was to form the ruling ministry, divide the 
lucrative offices, and oversee the developing, fee-splitting bureaucracy. 

Despite its aristocratic base, the British government was considerably more 
democratic in its lawmaking than most Continental states; whereas in these 
(including France after 1804) the supreme power was wielded by an emperor or 
a king, in Britain the actual ruler, since 1688, was not the king but the 
Parliament; and in the bicameral Parliament the authority lay chiefly with the 
Commons through its “power of the purse”: no disbursement of public funds 
could be made without its consent. Theoretically the king could veto any 
measure passed by Parliament; actually George III never stretched his 
prerogative to this testing point. The king, however, could dissolve the 
Parliament and “go to the country” for a new election; in that case the candidates 
he favored and financed had a good chance of winning seats, for the indigenous 


King (after two alien Georges) had become again the nation embodied, the 
central object of patriotic loyalty and pride. 


2. The Judiciary 


The English judiciary was as haphazard, chaotic, and competent as the 
legislature. First of all, it had to administer a body of laws that had grown almost 
daily through hundreds of years, that had long remained unsystematized, and 
that was so brutal in its traditional penology that judges had often to amend it or 
ignore it. The law was heavy with relics of its feudal origins and its Christian 
emendations: accused lords still demanded to be tried by lords, and “benefit of 
clergy” still (till 1827) exempted Anglican ministers from secular courts. 
Hundreds of laws (against public gambling, nocturnal amusements, unlicensed 
assemblies...) remained in the statutes, though rarely enforced. Some 
improvements were made in this period: the number of crimes (some two 
hundred) for which, in 1800, death was prescribed was repeatedly reduced; and a 
true account of assets and liabilities could avert imprisonment for debt. But the 
law of bankruptcy remained so cumbersome that businessmen avoided it as the 
road to double bankruptcy. The Habeas Corpus Act of 1679, which aimed to end 
undue imprisonment before trial, had been so often suspended that it lost its 
force in crises like the French Revolutionary Wars. The _ confusion, 
contradictions, and barbarities of British law continued until Bentham slashed at 
them with his persistent and detailed demands for reform. 

The capture of criminals was made additionally difficult by the scarcity of 
police in the towns, and their almost total absence in the countryside; citizens 
were driven to form voluntary associations to protect their lives and property. 
Even if arrested, the criminal might delay or escape imprisonment by hiring 
lawyers to find or forge reasons for appeal, or loopholes in the law; “it was the 
boast of the lawyers that there was not a single statute through which they could 
not drive a coach and six.” 

At the lowest rung of the legal profession were the attorneys or solicitors, 
who acted as legal agents for a client, or researched and prepared briefs for the 
barristers, who were the only lawyers admitted to the bar. From them the king, 
usually on recommendations by the lord chancellor, chose the judges. 

Once or twice a year the judges of the Common Law Courts toured the 
counties to try, locally, civil and criminal cases. As their stay in any one place 
was brief, the administration—in some measure the creation—of the law in each 
county or borough was left to local “justices of the peace.” These were chosen 
by the central government from among the richer landowners of the district; they 


were unpaid, but their wealth was expected to keep them from corruption. They 
were not above class prejudice, and some became famous for severe sentences 
against radicals; but, all in all, they provided fair and competent local 
administration, almost equal to that of the prefects in Napoleonic France. 

The best feature of English law was the right of the accused to trial by jury. 
Apparently this institution of the Carolingian Franks had come to England in 
primitive form with the Norman Conquest. The size of the jury was not fixed at 
twelve members until 1367; and only about that time was a unanimous verdict 
required. The jurors were chosen—usually from the middle class—from a panel 
of forty-eight to seventy-two men, after extensive rights of challenge by the 
contending parties. Periodically the justices of the peace were assisted in each 
county by a grand jury, upon whose recommendations the court was expected to 
act. In trials the jurors heard the evidence, the speeches of contending counsel, 
and the judge’s summing up; after this they retired to an adjoining room, where, 
“in order to avoid intemperance and causeless delay,” they were kept without 
meat, drink, fire, or candle (unless by permission of the judge) “till they were 
unanimously agreed.” 


3. The Executive 


Theoretically the executive power was vested in the monarch; actually it lay 
in his cabinet of ministers; and these had to be members of Parliament, 
responsible to it for their actions, and dependent upon it for their funds. 
Theoretically the king appointed these ministers; in practice he was expected to 
choose as their head the leader of the party victorious in the latest election; and 
this prime minister, with others prominent in his party, nominated, for the ruler’s 
formal appointment, the secretaries of the various ministries. In his first 
administration (1783-1801) William Pitt took a double role as chancellor of the 
exchequer and first lord of the treasury; that is, he controlled, subject to 
Parliamentary approval, both the collection and the disbursement of the national 
revenue. In the Cabinet, as well as in the government as a whole, the power of 
the purse was the chief instrument of discipline and rule. 

George III did not admit his subordination to Parliament. From his accession 
in 1760, at the age of twenty-two, he had sought to enforce the royal 
prerogatives. But the costly collapse of his leadership in the War of American 
Independence, and his repeated intervals of insanity (1765, 1788, 1804, 1810- 
20), weakened his body, mind, and will, and after 1788 he allowed William Pitt 
to govern except for three provisos: slavery must not be finally condemned, the 


British Catholics must not be allowed to vote, and there should be no peace with 
France until Louis XVIII was securely placed on his rightful throne. 

George HI was a good man within the limits of his vision and his creed. 
Napoleon, in captive retrospect, described him as “the honestest man in his 
dominions.”? He distinguished himself from his Hanoverian predecessors by 
obeying all the Commandments except the fifth, and by falling far short of the 
Levitican injunction to “love thy neighbor as thyself”; but he loved the English 
people. Despite his faults, and because of his misfortunes, they loved him in 
return—for loving his inherited religion, for loving his wife and daughters, and 
for giving the nation an inspiring picture of a simple and devoted life. Their 
hearts went out to him when, despite his example, most of his sons tarnished 
their princely titles with marital chaos, conscienceless gambling, reckless 
extravagance, and visible deterioration of body and character. Wellington was to 
describe them as “the damnedest millstones, about the neck of any government, 
that can be imagined.” 1° 

The oldest of them—George, Prince of Wales—was the most impossible, 
troublesome, and charming. He was handsome and knew it. He had received a 
good education, could speak French, German, and Italian fluently, sang well, 
played the violoncello, wrote poetry, kept in touch with contemporary English 
literature, numbered Richard Sheridan and Thomas Moore among his intimate 
friends, and was an intelligent patron of art. He set up at Carlton House a 
princely establishment, furnished it elegantly at the nation’s cost, favored the 
politics and rivaled the thirst of Charles James Fox, and, to the horror of his 
father, became the idol of the Whigs. He liked, too, the young dandies who spent 
their wealth on fancy clothing, women, horses, and dogs;!! he accompanied such 
Britons to prizefights, and outpaced everyone in expenditure and debts. 
Parliament repeatedly voted a hundred thousand pounds to restore his 
solvency,!2 for none could tell when this goodnatured wastrel would, as king, be 
the generous donor of lucrative sinecures. 

At seventeen he had confessed to being “rather too fond of women and wine.” 
Among his early mistresses was Mary Robinson, who fascinated him by her 
playing of Perdita in A Winter’s Tale; for three years he maintained her in 
precarious luxury. Then he entered upon a more serious affair with Maria Anne 
Fitzherbert, twice widowed, Roman Catholic, six years his senior, and 
unmanageably decent; she refused to become his mistress, but consented to 
marry him. The Act of Settlement that had given the throne of England to the 
house of Hanover had excluded from the succession any husband or wife of a 
Roman Catholic; and a law of 1772 prohibited any member of the royal family 
under twenty-five years of age from marrying without the ruler’s consent. 


Nevertheless, the Prince married Mrs. Fitzherbert (1785), paying a young 
Anglican curate five hundred pounds to perform the illegal ceremony; the 
illegality preserved the Prince’s right of succession. He assumed this right in 
1788, when his father lapsed into insanity; he waited impatiently for him to die; 
but father and son could seldom agree. 

They agreed, however, that if the King (actually Parliament) would pay the 
Prince’s new debts (£110,000), the heir apparent would leave his morganatic 
wife and marry his father’s niece, Princess Caroline of Brunswick. He found her 
discouragingly ugly, she found him disgustingly fat; but they married, April 8, 
1795. Caroline later averred that he had spent the wedding night in a drunken 
torpor;!3 however, she gave him a daughter, Princess Charlotte, January 7, 1796. 
Soon thereafter he left her, and returned, for a time, to Mrs. Fitzherbert, who was 
apparently the only woman whom he ever deeply loved. (When he died, a 
miniature with a portrait of her was found pendant from his neck./!4) 

In November, 1810, George I1—breaking under Parliamentary opposition, 
shame for his son, and grief for his dead daughter Amelia—went finally insane. 
For nine years thereafter the King of England was a raving, straitjacketed 
lunatic, pitied and beloved by his people; and the Regent, assuming all royal 
pomp and power, was a degenerate ruin, fat, fifty, kindly, cuckolded, and 
despised. 


II. RELIGION 


The government and the intelligentsia of England had by this time reached a 
gentlemen’s agreement about religion. The deistic attack upon the orthodox 
creed had subsided as the skeptics came to realize that they had nothing to put in 
its place as an aid to individual morality and public peace. William Godwin, 
Robert Owen, Jeremy Bentham, and James Mill were surviving examples of 
unbelief, but they made no propaganda thereof; Tom Paine was an exception. 
The English aristocracy, which had found some charm in the young Voltaire, 
was now carefully conspicuous in Sabbath observance. “It was a wonder to the 
lower orders throughout all parts of England,” noted the Annual Register in 
1798, “to see the avenues to the churches filled with carriages” on Sundays. !5 
John Stuart Mill remarked in 1838: 


There is, in the English mind, both in speculation and in practice, a highly salutary shrinking from 
all extremes.... Quieta non movere [not to disturb the quiet] was the favourite doctrine of those times; 
... therefore, on condition of not making too much noise about religion, or taking it too much in 
earnest, the Church was supported even by philosophers as a bulwark against fanaticism, a sedative to 
the religious spirit, to prevent this from disturbing the harmony of society or the tranquillity of the 


state. The clergy of the Establishment thought they had a good bargain on these terms, and kept its 
conditions very faithfully. 16 


The Established Church was officially the “United Church of England and 
Ireland.” Though it accepted the Thirty-nine Articles of the Calvinist creed, it 
kept many features of the Catholic ritual. It had archbishops and bishops, but 
these usually married, and they were appointed by the Crown. Local parsons 
were generally chosen by the local squires, and helped them in maintaining 
social order. The Anglican clergy acknowledged the king as their head and ruler, 
and depended upon the state to collect from all families in England the tithe that 
supported the Church. Burke described Britain as a Christian Commonwealth in 
which Church and state were “one and the same thing, being different integral 
parts of the same whole”; and John Wilson Croker called Westminster Abbey “a 
part of the British Constitution.”!” The relationship resembled that between the 
Catholic Church and the government of France under Louis XIV, except that 
there was almost no persecution for heresy. 

The dissenting sects—Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Independents, 
Congregationalists, Quakers, and Unitarians—were allowed to preach their 
doctrines on one condition: that they declare themselves Christians.!9 Some 
Dissenters sat in the House of Lords. Methodist preachers gathered great 
audiences by their frightening eloquence. The oppressed workers of the towns, 
losing earthly hopes, returned to their childhood faith, and with such ardor that 
when revolutionary ideas swept over the Channel from France, they resisted all 
efforts to make them revolt. In 1792 the leaders of Wesleyan Methodism 
required of each adherent an oath of loyalty and obedience to the king.2° 

Within the Established Church itself the influence of Methodism inspired an 
“Evangelical Movement”: many of the younger clergy and laity resolved to 
revitalize the Anglican creed by taking the Gospel to heart, and devoting 
themselves to simple living, piety, charity, and church reform. One of them, 
William Wilberforce, led the English campaign against slavery; another, Hannah 
More, spread a fresh Christian fervor by her lectures, books, and Sunday 
schools. 

Two religious groups remained outside the circle of full toleration: Catholics 
and Jews. English Protestants had not forgotten Guy Fawkes and his attempt to 
blow up the Parliament (1605), nor the flirtations of Stuart kings —Charleses I 
and II, James II—with Catholic powers, mistresses, and ideas; they tended to 
look upon a Catholic as one who had given his allegiance to a foreign potentate 
(the popes were temporal sovereigns as rulers of the Papal States), and they 


wondered how a Catholic would behave in a conflict between a Roman pontiff 
and a British king. 

There were some sixty thousand Catholics in the England of 1800. Most of 
them were of Irish origin, but some were indigenous descendants of pre- 
Reformation British Catholics. The laws against them had by this time been 
much relaxed. Various enactments between 1774 and 1793 had restored to them 
the right to own land, to hold their own services, and to transmit their faith 
through their own schools; and a specially worded oath enabled them to swear 
allegiance to the king and the government without repudiating the pope. 
However, they could not vote, and could not be elected to Parliament. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century the movement for the full 
emancipation of English Catholics seemed on the verge of success. Prominent 
Protestants—Wesley, Canning, Wilberforce, Lord Grey—supported it. The 
French Revolution aroused in England a reaction against Voltaire and the 
Enlightenment, and some sympathy for a religion so opposed by the 
revolutionary government. After 1792 the French émigrés, including Catholic 
priests and monks, received a warm welcome, and financial aid, from the British 
state; the exiles were allowed to establish monasteries and seminaries. The 
notion that a Church so weakened and despoiled could be a danger to England 
now seemed absurd, and in a war against France that Church could be a valuable 
ally. In 1800 Pitt introduced a bill for the emancipation of Catholics in England. 
The Tories and the High Church Anglicans opposed it, and George III stood 
resolutely with them. Pitt withdrew his motion, and resigned. Catholic 
emancipation in England had to wait till 1829. 

Still tardier (1858) was the removal of civil disabilities from the Jews in 
England. They numbered some 26,000 in 1800: most of them in London, some 
in the provincial cities, almost none in the countryside. The long war interrupted 
further immigration, and allowed the English Jews to adjust themselves to 
British ways, and to break down some racial barriers. The law still barred them 
from the franchise, and from major offices, by requiring an oath “on the faith of 
a Christian,” and taking of the sacrament according to the rites of the Established 
Church. Otherwise they were free, and might worship unhindered in their homes 
and synagogues. Several prominent Jews accepted conversion to Christianity— 
Sampson Gideon the banker, David Ricardo the economist, Isaac Disraeli the 
author. The last, besides fathering the incomparable Benjamin, published 
anonymously and casually, between 1791 and 1834, Curiosities of Literature, 
which can still please an educated and leisured mind. 

The long experience of the Jews in banking, and their family connections 
across frontiers, enabled them to come to the aid of the British government in the 


Seven Years’ War and the long duel with France. The brothers Benjamin and 
Abraham Goldsmid helped Pitt to break the ring of extortionate brokers who had 
monopolized the transactions in Treasury issues. In 1810 Nathan Rothschild 
(1777-1836) established in London a branch of the firm that his father, Meyer 
Amschel Rothschild, had founded in Frankfurt-am-Main. Nathan seems to have 
been the ablest of the financial geniuses who distinguished the family through 
several centuries and in many states. He became the favorite intermediary of the 
British government in its financial relations with foreign powers; it was he or his 
agents who transmitted from England to Austria and Prussia the subsidies that 
enabled them to fight Napoleon; and he played a leading role in the industrial 
and commercial expansion of England after 1815.2! 


IV. EDUCATION 


England seemed resolved to show how a government could get along without 
sending its children to school. The aristocracy was not interested in education 
except for its own sons. It seemed better for the status quo that the peasant and 
the proletaire, and probably the bourgeois too, should be unable to read, 
especially now that Godwin, Owen, Cobbett, Paine, Coleridge, and Shelley were 
printing such nonsense about exploitive aristocracies, agricultural communes, 
factory slaves, and the necessity of atheism. “The resolute advocates of the old 
system,” wrote Godwin about 1793, “have, with no contemptible foresight, 
opposed the communication of knowledge as a most alarming innovation. In 
their well-known observation—that ‘a servant who has been taught to write and 
read ceases to be any longer the passive machine they require’—is contained the 
embryo from which it would be easy to explain the whole philosophy of 
European society.”22 Besides (argued the upper echelon), the lower classes 
would be unable to judge with wisdom and caution the notions presented to them 
in lectures, journals, or books; ideas would be explosives; given nationwide 
schooling, the “monstrous regiment” of dreamy simpletons would try to tear 
down the necessary privileges and powers of the only classes that can preserve 
social order and civilization. And manufacturers, worried by competitors, 
pressed by investors, and looking for cheap labor, saw no sense in teaching child 
laborers the Rights of Man and the splendors of utopia. “These principles,” said 
an anonymous conservative quoted by Godwin, “will inevitably ferment in the 
minds of the vulgar, ... or the attempt to carry them into execution will be 
attended with every species of calamity.... Knowledge and taste, the 
improvements of the intellect, the discoveries of the sages, the beauties of poetry 
and art, are trampled under foot and extinguished by barbarians.”23 
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In 1806 Patrick Colquhoun, former police magistrate in London, estimated 
that two million children in England and Wales received no education; in 1810 
Alexander Murray, philologist, calculated that three fourths of the agricultural 
laborers were illiterate; in 1819 official statistics reported 674,883 children 
attending schools in England and Wales—a fifteenth of the population.24 When, 
in 1796, Pitt proposed that the government set up schools for industrial 
education, his measure did not come to a vote; when, in 1806, Samuel Whitbread 
offered a bill for the governmental establishment of an elementary school in 
every parish (such as already existed in Scotland), it was passed by the 
Commons, but was rejected by the Lords on the ground that it did not place 
education on a religious basis. 

Religious groups taxed themselves to provide some education for some of 
their children. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge maintained 
“charity schools,” but their total enrollment of children did not exceed 
150,000.25 Hannah More’s schools were almost confined to religious instruction. 
The Poor Law administration opened “Industry Schools” to 21,600 of its 
194,914 children to fit them for employment. One thing the children in the 
religious schools learned well—the Bible; it became their faith, their literature, 
and their government, a precious possession amid the misfortunes, injustices, 
and bewilderment of life. 

In 1797 Dr. Andrew Bell, to meet a shortage of teachers, established a 
“monitorial system” of using older students as assistant instructors in elementary 
schools connected with the Anglican worship. A year later Joseph Lancaster 
introduced a similar system on principles accepted by all Christians. The 
churchmen refused to operate with this undenominational plan; Lancaster was 
denounced as a deist, an apostate, a tool of Satan, and Coleridge joined in the 
condemnation.26 In 1810 James Mill, Lord Brougham, Francis Place, and 
Samuel Rogers founded the Royal Lancastrian Association to spread unsectarian 
schools. Alarmed by the progress of the plan, the Anglican bishops organized a 
rival “Society for the Education of the Poor in Accordance with the Principles of 
the Established Church.” Not till 1870 was a national system of 
undenominational elementary schools established in England. 

Higher education was provided, for those who could afford it, by domestic 
tutors, “public” schools, lecturers, and two universities. The public schools— 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Winchester, Westminster, and Charterhouse—were open, 
for a fee, to the sons of the nobility and the gentry, with occasional additions 
from affluent bourgeois. The course of studies was primarily classical—the 
languages and literatures of ancient Greece and Rome. Some sciences were 
added on the side, but the parents wanted their sons trained for government and 


polite company, and they were convinced that a youth could better prepare for 
these by Greek and Roman history, literature, and oratory than by physics, 
chemistry, and English poetry; Milton, however, was admitted as a displaced 
Roman who wrote Latin almost as readily as English. 

Discipline in the public schools was a mixture of flogging and fagging. Major 
offenders were flogged by the masters; fagging was the provision of menial 
services by boys of the lower “forms” or classes for those of the upper forms: to 
run errands for them, shine their shoes, prepare their tea, carry their cricket bats 
and balls, and bear their bullying silently; the theory was that one must learn to 
obey before he is fit to command. (A like theory prevailed in the Army and the 
Navy, which were also organized on flogging and fagging and silent obedience; 
in this sense the victories of Trafalgar and Waterloo were won not only on “the 
playing fields of Eton and Harrow” but as well in the halls and rooms of the 
public schools.) Once a fag reached the upper forms, he was ready to defend the 
system. There was some democracy in these nurseries of aristocracy: all fags 
were equal, regardless of wealth or pedigree, and all graduates (if they avoided 
commerce) looked upon one another as equals—and upon all others as inferiors, 
however talented. 

From such schools the graduate—usually at the age of eighteen—went on to 
become an “undergraduate” at Oxford or Cambridge. These universities had 
declined from their late-medieval and Renaissance excellence; Gibbon was not 
alone in regretting his Oxford days as mostly wasted in irrelevant studies 
(though he profited hugely from the Latin and Greek), and student competition 
in gambling, drinking, wenching, and warfare with the town. Admission required 
acceptance of the Established Church. Instruction was by dons, each of whom 
took charge of one or more pupils, and transmitted his lore to them by lectures or 
tutoring. There too the classics dominated the curriculum, but mathematics, law, 
philosophy, and modern history had won a place, and lectures were available— 
though sparsely attended—in astronomy, botany, physics, and chemistry. 

Oxford was Tory, Cambridge was Whig. In the latter, subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles had been removed as a condition for entrance, but only 
members of the Church of England could take a degree. The campaign against 
slavery had been waged there since 1785. Science found at Cambridge better 
teachers and more students than at Oxford, but both universities lagged behind 
the German and the French. Oxford taught philosophy from the works of 
Aristotle; Cambridge added Locke, Hartley, and Hume. Cambridge was 
producing scholars of international renown; Oxford aimed rather to fit men for 
eloquence and strategy in Parliament, and then, after trials and experience, and 
with proper connections, for a role in the government of Britain. 


V. MORALITY 


1. Man and Woman 


What kind of moral life evolved from this class government, this changing 
economy, this union of state and Church, this education so limited in content and 
spread, this national heritage once strengthened by isolation, now challenged by 
communication, revolution, and war? 

Men and women are not naturally moral, for their social instincts, which 
favor cooperation, are not as strong as their individualistic impulses, which serve 
the self; so these must be weakened, and those strengthened, by law expressing 
the will and power of the group, and by a moral code transmitted through the 
family, the church, the school, public opinion, custom, and taboos. Inevitably, 
then, there was considerable crime in the England of 1789-1815, a deal of 
dishonesty, and a flow of premarital sex. If we may believe Hogarth and 
Boswell, brothels and streetwalkers abounded in London and the factory towns. 
The aristocracy had found prostitutes less expensive than mistresses. Lord 
Egremont, open-handed host to Turner and other artists, “was said to have had a 
series of mistresses, by whom he sired many children.... The gossip, however, 
only added to the warmth his friends felt for him.”2”7 We may judge the morals 
of the upper classes by the amiability with which they adjusted themselves to 
those of the Prince of Wales. “The Prince grew up amidst the most licentious 
aristocracy that England had known since the Middle Ages.”28 The peasantry 
may be presumed to have respected the old moral code, for the family 
organization of agriculture required a strong parental authority, and allowed 
almost inescapable surveillance of the young by the old. The growing proletariat, 
however, released from such controls, imitated its exploiters as well as its 
income would allow. “Low wages in unregulated sweatshop industries made 
temptation strong”29 for women factory workers to sell themselves for an added 
pittance to their minimal wage. 

Until 1929 the legal age of marriage was fourteen for the male, twelve for the 
female. Normally marriage was mercenary. A man or a woman was maritably 
desirable according to his or her actual or prospective income; mothers schemed 
night and day (as in Jane Austen’s novels) to marry their daughters to money. 
Love marriages were still exceptional, though literature was exalting them. 
Common-law marriage was legally recognized; formal marriage required a 
clergyman. Families were large, for children were economic assets, only a little 
less so in factories than on farms. Contraception was primitive. The rate of 
population growth was rising, but was slowed by infantile and senile mortality, 


and the inadequacy of nourishment, medical care, and public sanitation. 
Adultery was widespread. Divorce could be obtained by the husband or (after 
1801) by the wife, but only by an act of Parliament, which cost so much that 
only 317 divorces were granted before the law was liberalized in 1859. Until 
1859 a woman’s movable property became her husband’s at marriage, and he 
automatically acquired whatever such property came to her after marriage. She 
retained her property in land, but the income therefrom belonged to her husband. 
If she predeceased him all her property passed to him.°° 

We hear of wealthy women, but they were few. By the custom of entail a 
father who had no living son could—and in many cases did—bequeath his estate 
to a male relative, leaving his daughters dependent on friendship or courtesy. It 
was a man’s world. 


2. Mary Wollstonecraft 


Custom had inured most British women to these inequities, but the winds now 
blowing from Revolutionary France aroused some sufferers to protest. Mary 
Wollstonecraft felt them, and raised her voice in one of the ablest appeals ever 
made for women’s liberation. 

Her father was a Londoner who decided to try farming; he failed, lost his 
fortune and his wife, took to drink, and left his three daughters to earn their own 
living. They opened a school, won praise from Samuel Johnson, and went 
bankrupt. Mary became a governess, but was dismissed after a year because “the 
children loved their governess better than their mother.”?! Meanwhile she wrote 
several books, including, in 1792, at the age of thirty-three, A Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman. 

She dedicated it to “M. Talleyrand-Perigord, Late Bishop of Autun,” with a 
hint that since the Constituent Assembly had proclaimed the Rights of Man, it 
was morally obligated to issue a Declaration of the Rights of Woman. Perhaps to 
ease her way she took a high moral tone, professing loyalty to country, virtue, 
and God. She said little of woman suffrage, for “as the whole system of 
representation is now in this country only a convenient handle for despotism, 
they [women] need not complain; for they are as well represented as a numerous 
class of hardworking mechanics, who pay for the support of royalty when they 
can scarcely stop their children’s mouths with bread.” Nevertheless, “I really 
think that women ought to have representatives [in Parliament], instead of being 
governed without having any direct share allowed them in the deliberations of 
government.”32 As an example of sexually based legislation she pointed to the 
laws of primogeniture and entail. And custom was even crueler than law, for it 


branded and punished a woman through life for one moment’s departure from 
chastity, “though men preserve their respectability during the indulgence of 
vice.”33 

Probably some readers were shocked by Mary’s declaration of a woman’s 
right to feel, or to confess, physical satisfaction in coitus.34 But she warned both 
sexes that “love considered as an animal appetite cannot long feed itself without 
expiring”;35 indeed, in that sense “it is the most evanescent of all passions.”3® 
Love as a physical relationship should be gradually replaced by friendship. This 
requires mutual respect, and respect requires that each mate should find in the 
other an individual and developing character.2” Hence the best beginning of 
woman’s liberation lies in recognizing her faults, and realizing that her freedom 
will depend upon her education in mind and conduct. 

The Vindication proceeded to list some feminine faults of that time: the 
affectation of weakness and timidity, which feeds and pleases the male’s 
assumption of superiority; the addiction to cards, gossip, astrology, 
sentimentality, and literary trash; the absorption in dress and self-admiration. 


Nature, music, poetry, and gallantry all tend to make women the creatures of sensation,... and this 
overstretched sensibility naturally relaxes the other powers of the mind, and prevents intellect from 
attaining that sovereignty which it ought to attain;... for the exercise of the understanding, as life 
advances, is the only method pointed out by Nature to calm the passions.38 


Nearly all these faults, Mary felt, were due to inequalities of education, and to 
man’s success in making women think that (as a lady authoress had told them), 
“Your best, your sweetest empire is to please.”°9 

Mary resented these fripperies and artifices, and looked with envy upon those 
Frenchwomen who insisted on getting an education, and who learned to write 
letters that are among the fairest products of the French mind. “In France there is 
understandably a more general diffusion of knowledge than in any other part of 
the European world, and I attribute it, in part measure, to the social intercourse 
that has long subsisted between the sexes.”49 A generation before Balzac, Mary 
Wollstonecraft noted that 


the French, who admit more of mind into their notions of beauty, give the preference to women of 
thirty.... They allow women to be in their most perfect state when vivacity gives place to reason, and 
to that majestic seriousness of character which marks maturity. ... In youth, till twenty, the body 
shoots out; till thirty the solids are attaining a degree of density, and the flexible muscles [of the face], 
growing daily more rigid, give character to the countenance—that is, they trace the operation of the 
mind with the iron pen of fate, and tell us not only what powers are within, but how they have been 
employed.4! 


The faults of women, Mary believed, were nearly all due to the denial of 
educational opportunities, and to the male’s success in getting women to think of 
themselves as sex toys before marriage, and as decorative ornaments, obedient 
servants, and maternity machines afterward. To give both sexes an equal chance 
to develop mind and body, boys and girls—up to the time of technical vocation 
—should be educated together, with the same curriculum and, when possible, the 
same or equivalent sports. Every woman should be made sufficiently strong in 
body and competent in mind to earn her own living if necessary,42 but “whatever 
tends to incapacitate the maternal character takes woman out of her sphere”;43 
sooner or later the biological functions and physiological differences will have 
their say. Maternal nursing is good for maternal health, and might make families 
smaller and stronger.44 The ideal of woman’s emancipation should be the 
educated mother in equal union with an educated male.45 

Having seen her book through the press, the brilliant young author crossed the 
Channel to France, fascinated by the creative years of the Revolution, but just in 
time for the Massacres and the Terror. She fell in love with an American in 
Paris, Captain Gilbert Imlay, and agreed to live with him in unsanctioned union. 
After making her pregnant, Imlay took to absenting himself for months at a time, 
on business or otherwise. Her letters begging him to come back“4® are almost as 
eloquent, and were as futile, as those of Julie de Lespinasse a generation before. 
In 1794 she bore her child, but this did not hold the father. He offered to send 
her a yearly fund for her support; she refused it, and returned to England (1795). 
She tried to drown herself in the Thames, but was dragged back to life by 
solicitous watermen. 

A year later she met William Godwin and became his common-law wife; 
neither of them believed in the right of the state to regulate marriage. However, 
for the sake of their expected child, they decided to submit to a religious 
ceremony (March 29, 1797). Ashamed of their legality, they concealed from 
their radical friends the fact that they were no longer living in sin. For a while 
she shone in the rebel circle that gathered around the publisher Joseph Johnson: 
Godwin, Thomas Holcroft, Tom Paine, William Wordsworth, and William 
Blake (who illustrated some of her writings). On August 30, 1797, amid intense 
suffering, she gave birth to Shelley’s future wife. Ten days later she died. 


3. Social Morality 


By and large, despite those steady and decent lives that history fails to record, 
each class of the English population in this period shared in a general moral 
deterioration. Gambling was universal; the government itself (till 1826) took a 


hand in it with a national lottery. Drunkenness was endemic, as an escape from 
cold mists and rains, brutalizing poverty, family warfare, political strains, 
philosophical despair; Pitt and Fox, otherwise so different, agreed in favoring 
this anesthesia. Taverns were allowed to remain open through Saturday night till 
11 a.m. Sunday,*’” for Saturday was pay day, and time had to be allowed the 
“pub” to get its prime cut of the weekly wage. The middle classes drank more 
moderately; the upper classes drank heavily, but had learned to carry their liquor 
steadily, like a leaking tub. 

A special indulgence allowed political corruption at every stage of 
government. In many cases, as already noted, votes, boroughs, nominations, 
offices—in some cases peerages—were bought and sold as openly as shares on 
the stock exchange. George III, whose virtues were domestic, saw no wrong in 
laying out money for the procurement of votes for or in Parliament, or 
distributing offices for political support. In 1809 seventy-six M.P.s held such 
sinecures. “A favored few connected by relationship or interest with the rich and 
the powerful received huge salaries for doing nothing, whilst the men who 
actually did the work were in many cases grossly underpaid.”4° Judges sold the 
subordinate posts in their jurisdiction, and exacted from their holders a share of 
the fees which the public paid for official services. 

The government could be cruel as well as venal. We have mentioned the 
severity of its penal code. The forcible impressment of wayfarers into the Navy 
was a prelude to low pay, bad food, and merciless discipline.49 On several 
occasions the crews mutinied; one such strike blockaded the port of London for 
a month. Nevertheless, the English sailors were the best seamen and naval 
wairiors in history. 

Many efforts were made for moral reform. In 1787 George III issued a 
condemnation of Sabbath-breaking, blasphemy (cursing), drunkenness, obscene 
literature, and immoral amusements; the effect is not recorded. Jeremy Bentham, 
with his Parliamentary Reform Catechism (1809), led a dozen able disciples in 
exposing political venality and incompetence. Methodist and Evangelical 
preaching had some effect, which was doubled when the Revolution raised fears 
that a nation so morally unhinged could successfully combat French invasion or 
internal revolt. A Society for the Suppression of Vice campaigned against 
dueling, brothels, and pornography. Other reformers attacked child labor, the use 
of children as chimneysweeps, the horrors of the prisons, the ferocity of the 
penal code. A wave of humanitarianism, stemming partly from religion, partly 
from the Enlightenment, spread works of philanthropy and charity. 

William Wilberforce was the most tireless of the English reformers. Born in 
Hull (1759) of a family rich in both land and commerce, and going through 


Cambridge as a comrade of William Pitt, he had little trouble in getting elected 
to Parliament (1774) a year after Pitt became prime minister. Feeling the 
influence of the Evangelical Movement, he helped to establish the Society for 
the Reformation of Manners (1787). Above all he protested that a nation 
officially Christian still tolerated the trade in African slaves. 

England was now leading in this traffic. In 1790 British vessels transported 
38,000 slaves to America, French ships 20,000, Portuguese 10,000, Dutch 4,000, 
Danish 2,000; each nation contributed according to its ability in what was 
probably the most criminal action in history. From Liverpool and Bristol the 
ships carried liquor, firearms, cotton goods, and diverse trinkets to the “Slave 
Coast” of Africa. There, often with the purchased help of native chieftains, the 
Christian chieftains exchanged their cargo for Negroes, who were then taken to 
the West Indies and the Southern colonies in North America. The captives were 
closely packed in the hulls of the vessels, and in many cases were chained to 
prevent rebellion or suicide. Food and water were just enough to keep them 
alive, ventilation was poor, sanitation minimal. To reduce the load in a severe 
storm, sick slaves might be thrown overboard; sometimes the not sick too, for 
every slave was insured, and might be worth more dead than alive. It has been 
calculated that of the approximately twenty million Negroes transported to the 
British West Indies only twenty percent survived the voyage.°° On the return trip 
the ships carried molasses; in Britain this was distilled into rum, which was used 
to purchase slaves for the next run. 

The Quakers, on both continents, took the lead in attacking the trade as the 
first step in the abolition of slavery. A score of writers joined in the English 
campaign: John Locke, Alexander Pope, James Thomson, Richard Savage, 
William Cowper, and, not least, Mrs. Aphra Behn, whose novel Oroonoko 
(1678) had given a revolting description of the West Indian economy. In 1772 
the Quaker Granville Sharp secured from the Earl of Mansfield, lord chief 
justice, a decree forbidding the importation of slaves into Britain; any slave was 
to become automatically free the moment he set foot on British soil. In 1786 
another Quaker, Thomas Clarkson, published an Essay on the Slavery and 
Commerce of the Human Species, presenting in impressive total the results of 
almost a lifetime of research. In 1787 Clarkson, Sharp, Wilberforce, Josiah 
Wedgwood, and Zachary Macaulay (father of the historian) formed the Society 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade. In 1789 Wilberforce offered the Commons 
a bill to end the evil; it was outvoted by mercantile funds. In 1792 Pitt made one 
of his greatest speeches to defend a similar measure; this too failed. Wilberforce 
tried again in 1798, 1802, 1804, 1805, and was repeatedly repulsed. It remained 
for Charles James Fox, in his brief ministry (1806-07), to press the matter to 


victory; Parliament yielded, and forbade any participation, by British merchants, 
in the slave trade. Wilberforce and “the Saints” who supported him knew that 
this victory was but a beginning; they pressed on with a campaign for the 
emancipation of all the slaves still on British soil. Wilberforce died in 1833; a 
month later, August 28, slavery was abolished in all territories under British rule. 


VI. MANNERS 


One of the most startling events of 1797 was the first appearance of the silk 
top hat; apparently it was worn by a London haberdasher who claimed the 
Englishman’s inborn right to be unique. Crowds gathered about him; some 
women, we are told, fainted at the alarming sight. But there is nothing so absurd 
that couturiers and haberdashers cannot make it an imperative fashion; soon all 
upper-class London males were carrying stovepipes on their heads. 

Swords on the hip and wigs on the head were disappearing. Beards were 
shaved. Most males let their hair grow to their shoulders, but some youngsters 
expressed their defiant individuality by having their hair clipped short.°! 
Pantaloons were winning the battle for men’s legs; by 1785 trousers reached to 
midcalf; by 1793 they fell to the ankles. Shoestrings were displacing buckles and 
beginning their irksome reign. Coats were long, and now dispensed with 
embroidery, but art and income were lavished on waistcoats. 

As in contemporary France under the Directory, the crossing of noble and 
commoner produced the dandy—the “buck” or “beau.” George Bryan “Beau” 
Brummel (1778-1840) specialized in adoming himself, and spent half the day in 
dressing and undressing. At Eton, where the students called him “Buck,” he 
became the intimate friend of the Prince of Wales, who felt that clothing is half 
the art of rule. Having inherited thirty thousand pounds, Brummel hired separate 
tailors for each part of his body, and made himself arbiter elegantiarum for 
London’s males. He was good-humored and kindly, and made cleanliness next 
to cravats; but he loved gambling even more than finery, ran up debts, fled 
across the Channel to escape his creditors, lived for twenty years in dingy 
poverty and slovenly dress, and died, aged sixty-two, in a French asylum for the 
insane. 

Women were abandoning hoops, but they still corseted themselves to keep 
their breasts poised and full. The waistline was raised, and a generous décolleté 
attended to the rest. During the Regency (1811-20), fashions drastically 
changed: corsets were discarded, petticoats were left unused, and gowns were 
transparent enough to reveal the lines of thighs and legs. Byron thought these 
revelations were dulling the fascination of pursuit, and, in a rare excursion into 


morality, complained: “Like Mother Eve our maids may stray unblamed, / For 
they are naked, and are not ashamed.”>2 

Nevertheless, there was more modesty in dress than in eating. Meals were 
immense, not so much through gluttony as because the climate encouraged 
adipose tissue as a help to body heat. The poor relied basically on bread and 
cheese, ale or tea, but in the money classes the main meal—sometimes lasting 
from nine to midnight—could run to several courses: soup, fish, poultry, meat, 
venison, dessert, plus properly adjusted wines. After dessert the ladies 
disappeared, so that the men might freely discourse on politics, horses, and 
women. Mme. de Staél protested that this sexual dichotomy removed a main 
stimulant to the refinement of manners and the enjoyment of society. Table 
manners were not as elegant as in France. 

Manners in general were hearty and rough. Speech was peppered with 
profanity; the Archbishop of Canterbury complained, “The torrent of profanity 
every day makes more rapid advances.”°3 Fisticuffs were frequent in the lower 
classes. Boxing was a favorite sport, and prizefighting drew avid patrons from 
all ranks. A doubly contemporary description has come down to us from Robert 
Southey (1807): 


When a match is made between two prize-fighters, the tidings are immediately communicated to 
the public in the newspapers; a paragraph occasionally appears saying the rivals are in training, what 
exercise they take, what diet—for some of them feed upon raw beef as a preparative. Meantime the 
amateurs and the gamblers choose their party, and the state of the bets appears also in the newspapers; 
not infrequently the whole is a concerted scheme, that a few rogues may cheat a great many fools.54 


Large crowds—sometimes twenty thousand—gathered for such vicarious 
violence. Lord Althorp recommended the sport as a purification of the 
aggressive instincts among the people, but the managers saw it as a purgation of 
pocketbooks. 

Poorer people sought catharsis by tying a bull or a bear to a post, and baiting 
it with sticks and dogs—in some cases for two or three days—till, in a moment 
of mercy, they put the victim to death or sent it to the slaughterhouse.°° 
Cockfighting continued as a diversion until forbidden in 1822. Cricket, which 
had been played in England as far back as 1550, submitted to formal rules in the 
eighteenth century, and offered the most stirring matches in the sporting year, 
with heavy betting and wild partisanship in the immense crowds. Horse racing 
provided another purge for gamblers, but there was in it, too, an ancient affection 
for horses, and a loving care in breeding and training them. The hunt was the 
summit of fashion in sports: the hunters riding to the grounds in handsome 
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coaches, the swift flight over fields and crops, hedges, fences, and streams, on 
horses and after dogs breathing pleasure in the game. 

Every class had its social gatherings, from the coffeehouses—where simple 
men drank beer, smoked pipes, read newspapers, and talked politics and 
philosophy—to the sumptuous Royal Pavilion at Brighton, where lucred folk 
engaged in festivities “almost as gay in winter as in summer.”°© At home 
gatherings people played cards or other games, heard music, or danced. The 
waltz had come in from Germany, and had been named from walzen, to revolve. 
Moralists helped to make it popular by branding it as sinful intimacy. Coleridge, 
about 1798, complained convincingly: “I am pestered every ball night to dance, 
which very modestly I refuse. They dance a most infamous dance called the 
Waltzen. There are perhaps twenty couples—the Man and his Partner embrace 
each other, arms and waists, and knees almost touching, and then whirl round 
and round ... to lascivious music.”°7 

The upper classes could arrange dances or other parties at one of the 
fashionable clubs—AI|mack’s, White’s, Brook’s; there too they could gamble for 
high stakes, and discuss the latest performance of Mrs. Siddons, the frolics of the 
Prince, the novels of Jane Austen, the engravings of Blake, the storms of Turner, 
the landscapes of Constable. Among the Whigs the social pinnacle was Holland 
House, where Lady Holland held soirees at which one could meet such 
dignitaries as Lord Brougham, Philippe Duc d’Orléans, Talleyrand, Metternich, 
Grattan, Mme. de Staél, Byron, Thomas Moore, or the noblest Whig of them all, 
Charles James Fox.°8 No salon in France could rival Holland House at the end of 
the eighteenth century. 


VIL. THE ENGLISH THEATER 


Add to all this varied life the English passion for the theater, which rages to 
this day. And even as now the dramatists were of but minor worth, and the actors 
were the play. The inescapable competition of Shakespeare seemed to 
discourage the writing of tragedies; after the heyday of Sheridan and Goldsmith 
the best new comedies were mortal efforts like Thomas Holcroft’s The Road to 
Ruin (1792) and Elizabeth Inchbald’s Lovers’ Vows (1798), which clung to the 
frail line of middle-class sentiment rather than the virile strain of Jonson’s lethal 
laughter or Shakespeare’s philosophic fun. Only the actors were still at the top of 
their form. 

They seemed at first glance to be all of a family, which walked the boards 
from Roger Kemble, who died in 1802, to Henry Kemble, who died in 1907. 
Roger sired Sarah Kemble, who became Mrs. Siddons; John Philip Kemble, who 


joined the Drury Lane company in 1783 and became its manager in 1788; and 
Stephen Kemble, who managed the Edinburgh Theatre from 1792 to 1800. 

Sarah was born in 1755, in the Shoulder-of-Mutton Inn at Brecon, Wales, as 
an incident in the tour of her father’s troupe. As soon as she could act she was 
given a role; she became a seasoned actress by the age of ten. Amid her hectic 
life she managed to get considerable education; she became a woman of mature 
and cultivated mind as well as professional excellence and ageless charm. At 
eighteen she married William Siddons, a minor member of her company. Two 
years later Garrick, having heard of her success in the provinces, sent an agent to 
watch her perform. The report being favorable, Garrick offered her an 
engagement at Drury Lane, and she appeared there as Portia on December 29, 
1775. She did not do well, partly through nervousness, partly, perhaps, because 
she had recently given birth. She was thin, tall, and grave; classic in features and 
restraint; and her voice, accustomed to smaller theaters, failed to fill the 
immense theater. After a disappointing season she returned to the provincial 
circuit, and for seven years she labored patiently to improve her art. In 1782 
Sheridan, who had succeeded Garrick as manager, persuaded her to return to 
London. On October 10, 1782, she took the lead in Thomas Southerne’s century- 
old The Fatal Marriage; and her success was so complete that from that evening 
she moved on to become the finest tragedienne in British history. For twenty-one 
years she ruled at Drury Lane, and for ten more she was the undisputed queen at 
Covent Garden. To see her there as Lady Macbeth was the culminating 
experience of a theatergoer’s life. When she retired from the stage, on June 29, 
1812, at the age of fifty-seven, she played that role, and the audience was so 
moved by her performance of the sleepwalking scene that it preferred to applaud 
her through the rest of the evening rather than let the play go on.°9 For nineteen 
years thereafter she lived in quiet retirement, cheating town gossipers by her 
marital fidelity. Gainsborough triumphed with his painting of her, and she reigns 
to this day in the National Portrait Gallery. 

Her brother John Philip Kemble, born like her in a provincial inn, was 
destined by his parents for the Catholic priesthood, perhaps in the popular theory 
that a member in holy orders would gain heaven for all the family. He was sent 
to Douai to study in its Catholic college and seminary; there he received a good 
classical education, and there he acquired a clerical solemnity that later clung to 
nearly all his roles. But in that quiet environment the exciting career of his father 
kept a secret fascination for him. At eighteen (1775) he left Douai and returned 
to England; a year later he joined a theatrical troupe; by 1781 he was playing 
Hamlet in Dublin. There for a time his sister Sarah joined him, and thence she 
brought him with her to Drury Lane.6° His debut there as Hamlet (1783) was 


only a moderate success; the London public found him too sedate for its taste, 
and the critics condemned him for not only abbreviating but emendating 
Shakespeare’s text. However, when he joined Mrs. Siddons in Macbeth (1785) 
their performance was hailed as an event in the history of the English theater. 

In 1788 Sheridan, then chief owner of the Drury Lane, appointed Kemble 
manager of the company. He continued to fill the leading roles, but Sheridan’s 
gay despotism and financial unreliability made the sensitive actor 
uncomfortable. In 1803 he accepted the management of the Covent Garden 
Theatre, and bought a sixth share of the enterprise for £ 23,000. In 1808 the 
edifice burned down. After a costly idleness Kemble assumed management of 
the rebuilt theater; but when he tried to offset the unexpectedly high cost of the 
new structure by raising the price of admission, the audience stopped his next 
performance by persistent cries of “Old prices!”; he was not allowed to continue 
until he promised to restore them.°! The Duke of Northumberland saved the 
company with a gift of £10,000. Kemble struggled on, increasingly challenged 
by younger actors. With a final triumph in Coriolanus, when the same public 
that had hooted him in 1809 shook the theater with acclaim, he left the British 
stage, and surrendered his crown to Edmund Kean. The classic style of acting 
disappeared from England with him, as it was disappearing from France with his 
friend Talma; and the Romantic movement triumphed in the theater as it was 
doing in painting, music, poetry, and prose. 

Kean’s life included all the vicissitudes of his high-strung profession, all its 
humors and tragedies. He was born in a London slum in 1787, as one result of a 
night’s outing between Aaron (or Edmund) Kean, a stagehand, and Ann Carey, 
who earned a minimal living on the stage and the street. Deserted in early 
childhood by his parents, he was brought up by his father’s brother, Moses Kean, 
a popular entertainer, and more formally by Moses’ mistress, Charlotte Tidswell, 
a minor actress at Drury Lane. She trained him in histrionic art and tricks, while 
Moses made him study Shakespearean roles; the boy learned everything that 
could hold a provincial audience, from acrobatics, ventrilogquism, and boxing to 
Hamlet and Macbeth. But he had waywardness in his blood, and ran away 
repeatedly; at last Charlotte bound a dog collar around his neck, inscribed 
“Drury Lane Theatre.” By the age of fifteen he had shed the collar, and strayed 
off to an independent career as an actor of any part, for fifteen shillings a week. 

For ten years he lived the hectic, exhausting life of a strolling player, nearly 
always poor and humiliated, but burning with confidence that he could 
outperform any man on the English stage. Soon, to forget his toil and torments, 
he took to alcohol as favoring his dreams of his supposedly noble birth and his 
forthcoming victories. In 1808 he married Mary Chambers, a fellow trouper; she 


gave him two sons, and clove to him through all his bouts with whiskey and 
women. Finally, after many years of degrading alternations between 
Shakespearean parts and impersonating an agile chimpanzee, he received an 
invitation to a trial appearance at Drury Lane. 

For his debut there (January 26, 1814) he chose the difficult role of Shylock. 
He poured into the role some of the resentments that life’s indignities had stored 
up in him. When Shylock said, in scorn and sarcasm, to the Christian Venetian 
merchant asking for a loan, 


Hath a dog money? Is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats?, 


Kean seemed to have forgotten that he was anyone other than Shylock; and the 
passion, the violence, that he poured into the part put an end, almost in two lines, 
to the classic era in English acting, and opened on the London boards the era of 
feeling, imagination, and romance. Gradually the audience, sparse and skeptical, 
was Carried away by this unknown actor, himself carried away by immersion in 
his part. Scene by scene the response and applause grew, until, at the close, that 
half-audience surrendered to him ecstatically. William Hazlitt, ablest critic of the 
age, hurried off to write an enthusiastic review. Kean, rushing home to his 
family, embraced his wife and child, saying to the one, “Now, Mary, you shall 
ride in your carriage,” and to the boy, “My son, you shall go to Eton! “62 

At Kean’s second performance in The Merchant of Venice, the house was 
full. After the third the reigning manager, Samuel Whitbread, gave Kean the 
contract they had agreed upon for a three years’ engagement at eight pounds a 
week; Kean signed; Whitbread took it and changed the eight pounds to twenty. 
The time would come when Kean’s contract would call for fifty pounds per 
night. He played almost all the famous Shakespearean roles—Hamlet, Richard 
III, Richard Hf, Henry V, Macbeth, Othello, Iago, Romeo. He succeeded in all 
but the last; the delicate shades of Romeo’s aristocratic character eluded an actor 
too hardened and embittered by the ruthless inequalities of life. 

When it came his turn to see young actors waiting eagerly to take his place, 
he squandered his earnings in drink, fed on the idolatry of tavern habitués,®3 
joined a secret movement for “the damnation of all lords and gentlemen,” and 
was successfully sued for adultery with the wife of a city alderman (1825).64 He 
paid the charges, and labored to win back his place in the theater; but his mind 
lost hold of the parts he played, and more than once he forgot his lines. The 
audience was as merciless as it had been idolatrous; it shouted insults at him, 
asked him why he drank so heedlessly. He left England, toured America 


triumphantly, made another fortune, squandered it. He returned to London, and 
agreed to play Othello to his son’s Iago at Covent Garden (1833). The audience 
acclaimed Iago, received Othello silently. The effort, unsupported by applause, 
was too much for Kean; his strength ran out, and he neared collapse. After 
speaking the line “Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone” he fell into the arms 
of his son, and whispered to him, “Charles, I am dying; speak to them for me.” 
He was taken home; the wife whom he had once abandoned took loving care of 
him. Two months later he died, May 15, 1833, only forty-six years old. Life had 
broken in midlife the greatest actor—barring Garrick—in English history. 


VIII. IN SUM 


All in all, it was a virile and fruitful England. There were many weak spots in 
the picture, as in every picture true to life: the yeomanry disappearing, the 
proletariat enslaved, drink and gambling ruining fortunes and breaking up 
homes; government frankly a class privilege, and law made by a few men for 
other men and all women. And yet amid these faults and crimes science was 
developing, philosophy was ruminating, Constable was revealing English 
landscapes, Turner was chaining the sun and stilling the storm, and Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Byron and Shelley were giving England a feast of poetry unequaled 
anywhere since the first Elizabeth. Under all the turbulence there lay a saving 
order and stability that allowed many freedoms —more than in any other 
European state except in France, where excessive freedom had committed 
suicide. There was freedom of movement and travel except in war, freedom of 
worship this side of blasphemy, freedom of the press this side of treason, 
freedom of opinion this side of advocating a violent revolution which would, by 
all precedents, involve a decade or more of bewildering lawlessness and 
insecurity. 

It was not a highly educated public opinion; it often expressed Mrs. Gump, 
and upheld outworn taboos; but it had the courage to boo a degenerate prince 
and applaud his cruelly discarded wife.6® It expressed itself also in a hundred 
associations and societies dedicated to education, science, philosophy, and 
reform. On critical issues it expressed itself in public assemblies and exercised 
the right of petition guaranteed by English law; and when it felt too heavily the 
hand of an oligarchic state it took to resistance as the final stand of patient 
Englishmen; more than once a healthy riot ran through the countryside and city 
streets. 

The government was an aristocracy, but it was at least polite; it transmitted 
manners, checked fads, and maintained standards of taste against barbarism in 


art and superstition in belief; it supported several good causes, and kept its great 
poets from starvation. There was an occasionally insane King, but his claws had 
been cut, he had become helplessly lovable, and he served as a symbol of 
national unity, a focus of national fervor and pride; there seemed no sense in 
killing a million people to depose so useful a master of ceremonies. After a bow 
or two an Englishman might follow his own mood, go his own way, provided he 
did not insist upon the equal rights of bootblacks and baronets to make the laws 
of the land. “In England,” Mme. de Staél noted, “originality is allowed to 
individuals, so well regulated is the mass”;®7 it was the superimposed order that 
allowed the burgeoning of freedom. 

Let us see this combination at work in art, science, philosophy, literature, and 
statesmanship. Only then will the picture of English life, a.b. 1800, be, within 
our limits, just and complete. 


I. Samuel Adams in 1748 had called England “a creation of shopkeepers”; Napoleon repeated it; it was 
hardly true. 


II. In the letter of the law an atheist was an outlaw, and might be hunted down like a criminal. Blasphemy— 
any indignity offered to God by word, writing, or sign—could be punished by eighteen two-hour periods of 
standing in the pillory.!® These laws were rarely enforced. 


CHAPTER XVII 
The Arts in England 


I. THE ARTISTS 


‘Tue words art and artist, which in guild days had been applied to any craft or 
craftsman, changed their meaning in the eighteenth century as crafts and guilds 
were replaced by industries and workingmen; now they were applied to the 
practice and practitioners of music, decoration, ceramics, drawing, engraving, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. Likewise the word genius, which had 
signified some innate and characteristic quality, or some supernatural spirit, now 
increasingly denoted a transcendent native ability, or its possessors; like miracle 
and act of God, it became a convenient substitute for a natural and specific 
explanation of an unusual person or event. 

The transition to industry, commerce, and city life brought a further decline in 
aristocratic patronage of art; however, we must note that moneyed men 
supported Wordsworth and Coleridge, and Lord Egremont opened his manor 
house at Petworth to Turner as a refuge from London. George III had helped to 
establish (1768) the Royal Academy of Art with a gift of five thousand pounds 
and handsome quarters in Somerset House. Its forty members were not made 
automatically immortals like their French models, but they were raised to the 
gentry with the title of (e) squire, and though their new dignity could not be 
passed on to their offspring, it helped to improve the social standing of major 
artists in Britain. The Academy organized classes in anatomy, drawing, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. Inevitably an institution supported by a conservative 
monarch became a citadel of tradition and respectability. Innovative artists 
denounced it, and became so numerous, and won such acclaim, that in 1805 
some nobles and bankers financed the organization of the British Institution for 
the Development of the Fine Arts, which held periodic exhibitions, awarded 
prizes, and provided a lively competition for the Royal Academy. Guided, 
angered, and nourished by these rival forces, British art produced excellent 
works in every field. 

No; music was an exception; it was barren of memorable compositions in this 
period. England was keenly conscious of this dearth, and made up for it in some 


measure by generous appreciation of composers coming to her from the 
Continent; so she gave Haydn a warm welcome in 1790 and again in 1794. The 
Royal Philharmonic Society was founded in 1813, survived the Industrial 
Revolution, the French Revolution, two Napoleons, and two World Wars, and 
still exists as one element of permanence in an incalculable flux. 

The minor arts flourished without flair. They continued to produce elegant 
but sturdy furniture, powerful or fanciful metalware, quietly beautiful ceramics. 
Benjamin Smith molded iron into an ornate candelabrum for presentation by the 
city of London to the Duke of Wellington.! John Flaxman, besides making 
classical designs for Wedgwood pottery, fashioned the famous Trafalgar Cup to 
commemorate Nelson’s victory, and he was both sculptor and architect of the 
massive monument to Nelson in St. Paul’s. 

Sculpture, however, was almost a minor art in England, perhaps because it 
favored a nudity uncongenial to the national climate and morality. In 1801 
Thomas Bruce, seventh Earl of Elgin, while serving as British envoy to the 
Porte, persuaded the Turkish authorities in Athens to let him remove from the 
Acropolis “any pieces of stone with old inscriptions or figures thereon.” 
Interpreting this like a lord, Lord Elgin removed the great frieze of the 
Parthenon, and many marble busts, and transported them, in ship after ship, 
1803-12, to England. He was denounced by Byron and others as a rapacious 
vandal, but he was vindicated by a committee of Parliament, and the “Elgin 
marbles” were bought by the nation for £ 35,000 (much less than Elgin paid for 
them), and were deposited in the British Museum. 


II. ARCHITECTURE 


The marbles shared in supporting the classic wave against the Gothic ripples 
in the war of architectural styles; a thousand columns—Doric, Ionic, or 
Corinthian—advanced to oppose the amateur efforts of Walpole and Beckford to 
restore the pointed arches and towered battlements so dear to medieval knights 
and saints. Even in secular structures the columns won; Sir William Chambers’ 
Somerset House (1775 ff.) is a spreading Parthenon, and many a country house 
looks like a Greek peristyle guarding a Roman palace; let James Wyatt’s 
Ashridge Park mansion (1806-13) serve as a stately instance of the kind. In 1792 
the future Sir John Soane, son of a bricklayer, began to rebuild the Bank of 
England behind a Corinthian portico, combining the Arch of Constantine with 
the Temple of the Sun or Moon. 

The Gothic revival inaugurated by Horace Walpole’s Strawberry Hill (1748— 
73) could not maintain itself against the avalanche of pillars, domes, and 


pediments. William Beckford was the romantic hero of this medieval trance. 
Born rich of a father who twice became mayor of London, he was given more 
education than he could stand: he received piano lessons from the young Mozart, 
architectural training from Sir William Chambers, and history via the Grand 
Tour. At Lausanne he bought the library of Edward Gibbon. After some 
ambisexual scandals he married Lady Margaret Gordon, who died in childbirth. 
Meanwhile he had written Vathek, the most powerful of the Oriental mystery 
novels that were swelling the Romantic wave; it was published in English and 
French (1786-87), and won high praise from Byron. Helped by Wyatt, Beckford 
began in 1796 to build a Gothic abbey at his Fonthill estate in Wiltshire, filled it 
with art and books, and lived there, hermitically sealed, from 1807 to 1822. Then 
he sold it, and shortly afterward its collapse revealed basic faults in its structure 
and design. He died at Bath in 1844, aged eighty-five. John Hoppner’s 
sympathetic portrait (c. 1800) preserves a spirit poetic, mystic, and humane. 

John Nash lightened the heaviness of British architecture by adding a bit of 
rococo gaiety. Well seconded by Humphry Repton as landscape gardener, he 
designed country estates with a distribution of cottages, bowers, dairies, in 
French, Indian, Chinese styles. They pleased the bored nobles and gentry; Nash 
became rich, and won the patronage of the lavish Prince. In 1811 he was 
commissioned to rebuild a mile of Regent Street to run from the Regent’s 
Carlton House in a sweeping curve out to the countryside. Nash varied the lines 
with crescents and terraces, interspersed open spaces of grass and trees between 
the building groups, and used Ionic columns to grace the curve of the avenue. 
(Most of the work has been demolished to allow more buildings and less grass.) 
It was a brilliant essay in town planning, but its cost shocked a nation that was 
half starving itself to defeat Napoleon. 

Nevertheless the delighted Regent engaged Nash to restore the Royal Pavilion 
at Brighton, which had been a favorite resort of the Prince and his friends. Nash 
accomplished the task between 1815 and 1823, at a cost of £160,000. He rebuilt 
the pavilion in Hindu-Moorish style, with tentlike domes and flanking minarets. 
Its banquet hall was remodeled with a convex ceiling and Chinese decoration, 
including lotus-and-dragon chandeliers costing £ 4,290.4 The first impression 
was one of bizarre splendor; the final judgment condemned the excess in 
ormmament and cost. 

In 1820 the Regent became George IV. Soon he commissioned Nash to 
rebuild Buckingham House as a royal palace. Amid the destitution and 
nearbankruptcy that had followed the victory over Napoleon, Nash labored and 
spent until the royal wastrel died (1830). Then the exuberant architect was 


summoned by the new government to explain his expenditures and some alleged 
defects in the construction. Seldom had England been so splendid, or so poor. 


III. FROM CARTOONS TO CONSTABLE 


During twenty years of war a thousand British artists had struggled to feed 
their families and their dreams. Not the humblest of them in reward and fame 
were the caricaturists who filled the press with cartoons of the passing scene. 
Napoleon was a blessing to these impish geniuses, for their daily satires of 
“Little Boney”—or the “Mediterranean mulatto,” as the Morning Post called 
him>5—were shots in the arm to a weary “war effort,” and pricks in the pride of 
the fuming Emperor. 

Greatest of these acupunctors was Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827). Born to 
a rich but speculative trader, he was amply encouraged in his talent for drawing. 
After studying at the Royal Academy, he enrolled in the Ecole de |’ Académie 
Royale in Paris, returned to England, and soon won acclaim by his drawings. 
Suddenly impoverished by the ruin of his father in gambling, he was reanimated 
by a French aunt who sent him £ 35,000. Free to satirize the absurdities and 
hypocrisies of his time, he drew caricatures of a duchess kissing a butcher for his 
vote, a fat parson receiving a pig as tithe from a half-starved peasant, a group of 
naval officers hunting whores ashore. He went on to draw extensive and 
complex pictures—Vauxhall Gardens, Comforts of Bath, and a hilarious series, 
nationally famous, The Tours of Dr. Syntax. His anger at politicians, roisterers, 
and dolts led him to exaggerate the forgivable exaggerations of caricature. Many 
of his drawings had to be cleansed of their obscenity; his satire lost all healing 
pity; his later work breathed scorn of the human race, as if there had never been 
a loving mother or a generous man. 

Even more popular were the caricatures of James Gillray (1757-1815); 
people fought at the bookstores to get the first copies of his cartoons.® Like 
Rowlandson he studied at the Royal Academy, and became a finished artist, 
vivid in imagination but firm in line. He put nearly all his art at the service of the 
war: he pictured Napoleon as a pygmy, and Josephine as a fishwife; he 
represented Fox, Sheridan, and Horne Tooke (supporters of the French 
Revolution) as waiting, in a London club, upon a victorious Revolutionary 
general. Reprints of his satires—crude in concept, finished in form—circulated 
throughout Europe, and shared in dethroning Napoleon.’ He died seventeen days 
before Waterloo. 

There were many good engravers in that generation, but William Blake cut 
deeply enough to survive time’s obliterations. He developed his own methods, 
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and even tried to replace print by etching text and illustration together into 
copper plates. But his pen outran his graver, and in the end he spoke through 
poetry. 

He was a rebel because he resented his poverty; because the Academy refused 
to recognize engravers as artists as well as artisans, or to admit their works to its 
exhibitions; and because he heartily rejected its injunctions to cleave to the rules, 
traditions, and proprieties of art. “The Enquiry in England,” he declared (c. 
1808), “is not whether a Man has talents and genius, but whether he is Passive 
and Politic and a Virtuous Ass and obedient to Noblemen’s Opinions in Art. If 
he is, he is a God Man. If not, he must be starved.”8 He neared this at times, 
since he received only pittances for drawings and engravings that in the London 
of 1918 fetched $110,000.9 His twenty-two plates illustrating the Book of Job 
kept him alive at two pounds per week from 1823 to 1825; they were sold to J. 
Pierpont Morgan (1907) for £5,600; they are among the finest engravings in 
history. 

Blake was a complex cross between pagan and puritan, classic and romantic. 
He was enthralled by Michelangelo’s statuary and Sistine Chapel ceiling. He too 
felt the splendor of the healthy human body; he symbolized it in the print (1780) 
entitled “Glad Day”’—a youth diaphanously clothed, knowing the joy of 
bounding vitality. Sex plays only a modest part in his art; it entered assertively in 
his poems, but moderately in his life; he had a helpful and loving wife, who 
made fidelity bearable. His drawings were at first strictly classical, rating line 
above color, and form over fancy; but as he advanced in years, and in love with 
the Old Testament, he let his pencil roam into imaginary figures overwhelmingly 
robed, and faces worn by the riddles of life. 1° 

In his last years he engraved seven plates for an edition of Dante; on his 
deathbed (1827) he made one more print of God as “The Ancient of Days” 
creating the world. It was through his almost supernatural imagination, as well as 
through the finesse of his line, that he became, a generation after his death, the 
proclaimed progenitor of the Pre-Raphaelite School. We shall meet him again. 


Among the painters the vital question, sometimes involving bread and butter, 
was: How far should they conform to the advice and tastes of the Academy? 
Some of its professors gave their highest approval to historical subjects, as 
revealing famous characters in memorable events. Others praised portraiture as 
probing and revealing character—and as pleasing contributory notables who 
wished to be preserved in oil. Very few of the Academic fraternity cared for 
genre pictures, for these smelled of the commonalty. Least approval of all was 
accorded to landscape paintings; a Constable, who had lost his heart to them, had 


to labor in obscurity till he was fifty-three before the Academy allowed him full 
membership. 

In 1792 Sir Joshua Reynolds died, and the Academy chose as its president an 
American domiciled in England. Benjamin West had been born in Springfield, 
Pennsylvania, in 1738. He showed such artistic talent in youth that generous 
neighbors sent him to study in Philadelphia, then to Italy. After imbibing the 
classical tradition there in galleries and ruins, he moved to London (1763), 
painted some lucrative portraits, pleased George III, and advanced to historical 
themes. His Death of Wolfe (1771), who had snatched Canada from Montcalm 
and France, shocked the Academy by picturing modern figures in modern dress; 
but the elders admitted that half a continent was worth an obeisance to 
pantaloons. 

Another American, John Singleton Copley, born near Boston in 1738, won 
fame with his portraits of John Hancock, Samuel Adams, and the Copley family. 
In 1775 he moved to London, and soon reached his peak with The Death of 
Chatham (1779). To escape from the neoclassical idealization of historical 
figures, he painted the scene with a courageous realism which —though it 
troubled the Academy—effected a revolution in English painting. 

The education of the Academy was continued by Johann Heinrich Fiissli of 
Zurich, who in 1764, aged twenty-three, became Henry Fuseli of London. 
Encouraged by Reynolds, he left England in 1770 for eight years of study in 
Italy. His flair for heterodox flights of the imagination was not quite cured by 
classic models and norms. When he returned to London he disturbed some 
sleeping beauties with The Nightmare (1781), in which a lovely woman dreams 
that she is approached by a terrifying fiend. (A copy of this hung in Sigmund 
Freud’s study.) Despite himself and his sarcastic wit, Fuseli became a professor 
in the Academy, where his lectures eased the transition to Romance and the Pre- 
Raphaelites. 

The difficulty of making a living by painting nature was illustrated by the 
careers of John Hoppner (1758-1810) and John Crome (1768-1821). Hoppner 
starved as a lover of landscapes, and then flourished as a painter of portraits, 
almost rivaling Lawrence in sitters and fees. Nelson sat for him; so did 
Wellington, Walter Scott, and sundry lords; St. James’s Palace is rich with 
Hoppner’s legacy. —Crome remained in his native Norwich nearly all his fifty- 
three years. He worked for a time as a sign painter; studied the pictures of 
Hobbema and other Dutch masters; and learned from them to relish the simple 
scenes of common life. Too poor to travel, he sought his subjects in the rural 
hinterland of Norwich. There he found the perspective which he painted in his 
finest landscape, Mousehold Heath. Art and philosophy needed no more. 


Sir Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830) followed the primrose path of portraiture. 
The son of an innkeeper, he received little schooling, little artistic training; it 
must have disconcerted the Academy to observe how well he succeeded without 
them. He had an almost natural flair for quickly catching a likeness and putting it 
down—in boyhood at Bristol with his pencil, in youth at Bath with pastel; only 
when he moved to London (1786) did he work with oils. Perhaps his physical 
charm and happy spirits opened hearts and doors to him. While still but twenty 
he was commissioned to go to Windsor and portray Queen Charlotte Sophia. He 
succeeded so diplomatically (for she was no beauty) that he was elected to 
associate membership in the Academy at twenty-two, and to full membership at 
twenty-five. A hundred notables competed to sit for him. He rejected 
Cromwell’s advice to paint the warts as well as the dimples; there was no gold in 
warts. He improved the features of his sitters, who protested not; and what his 
ladies lacked in beauty he made up by clothing them in gossamer finery, 
endowing them with lovely hands and fascinating eyes, and casting them in 
some dramatic pose. Typical of his work is the handsome and striking figure he 
made of the Prince Regent in 1815. Sometimes, as in the Pinkie of the 
Huntington Gallery, he achieved a pleasant whimsy, but we miss in his male 
portraits the strong character that Reynolds had found or fashioned in his sitters. 
Lawrence earned much, gave generously, and became the idol of his age. When 
he died a distinguished cortege escorted him to St. Paul’s. 

John Constable (1776-1837) insisted on painting landscapes, and earned no 
bride till forty. His father was a Sussex miller who indulged his son’s talent for 
drawing and painting, and financed two years of study for him in London. But 
John’s development was slow; by 1797 he felt that he deserved no further keep; 
he returned to Sussex to work in his father’s mill. In his spare time he continued 
to paint. He sent some of his work to the Academy, which offered him admission 
to its school. So in 1799 he was back in London, supported by a paternal 
allowance, and encouraged by Benjamin West. A fellow artist, Richard 
Reinagle, painted an engaging portrait of him in that year. 

Perhaps he read Wordsworth’s poems about the scenery around Lake 
Windermere, for he too saw God in every leaf. In 1806 he toured the Lake 
District, which let him study mountains embraced by mists, and fields happy 
under tranquil rains. He returned to London strengthened in his resolve to devote 
his art to nature. He said of his landscapes that he hoped “to give to one brief 
moment, caught from fleeting time, a lasting and sober existence.”!! Meanwhile 
he received incidental commissions that kept him in food and lodging. In 1811, 
at last, he produced his first acclaimed masterpiece—Dedham Vale, an Essex 
panorama under a midday sun. 


In that year, it seems, he fell in love with Maria Bickell, who welcomed his 
attentions; but her father forbade her to stoop to so low an income as Constable 
then earned. Not till five years later, when his father’s death left him an assuring 
income, did he venture to press his suit. Her father relented, Constable carried 
off his bartered bride, and flattered her with a portrait that now brightens a Tate 
Gallery wall. Thereafter he painted the finest landscapes that English art had yet 
produced—not as exciting as Turner’s, but conveying, with a loving detail that 
honored every leaf, the peace and green wealth of the English countryside. In 
that happy period he submitted to the Academy Flatford Mill (1817), The White 
Horse (1819), The Hay Wain (wagon) (1821), Salisbury Cathedral (1823), and 
The Cornfield (1826). Each was a masterpiece, and won faint praise. 

In 1824 he submitted The Hay Wain for exhibition in the Paris Salon, and in 
1825 The White Horse was shown at Lille. Each won a gold medal, and French 
critics hailed Constable as a master. The London Royal Academy, caught short, 
at last gave him full membership (1829). 

The honor came too late to mean much to him, for in that year his wife died, 
of tuberculosis probably aggravated by London’s soot. Constable continued to 
produce such arresting landscapes as Valley Farm and Waterloo Bridge, but 
nearly all his later work reflected an enduring grief. He wore mourning until his 
sudden death. 


IV. TURNER: 1775-1851 


Joseph Mallord William Turner was as proud as his name, and never allowed 
a hostile critic or a shattered love to disturb his march to unquestioned mastery. 

He was bor on April 23, 1775, perhaps sharing the day and the month with 
Shakespeare. His father was a barber whose shop in Maiden Lane, behind 
Covent Garden, was hardly a fit spot for a landscape artist’s growth. According 
to an early biographer,!2 Maiden Lane was a “dim defile,” paved with mud, 
crowded with noisy traffic, and torn with vendors’ cries. Across from the 
barbershop was an inn, the Cider Cellar, whose habitués sang in prophetic 
atonality. Add that William’s sister was soon to die, and his mother was going 
mad. Nature and circumstances made some amends by giving the boy a tough 
frame and will, a realistic mind, and an unshakable selfconfidence, which, 
conjoined, withstood, for seventy-six years, crises, critics, and germs. 

His father saw in him signs of a talent ill-adjusted to Maiden Lane. He sent 
William, aged ten, to live with an uncle—and attend school—in Brentwood, 
Middlesex. Within two years the boy had produced drawings that his proud 


father hung in and around the barbershop, and offered for sale. A clergyman 
customer recommended some of them to an Academic friend. Soon William was 
given a trial at the Academy; he did well; he was accepted as a student at the age 
of fourteen, and, a year later, was allowed to display a watercolor at the 
exhibition. 

In vacation time, during the years 1789-92, he toured the countryside with his 
sketchbook, going as far afield as Oxford, Bristol, Wales; those eager sketches 
of land, sun, and sea are still visible in the British Museum. At nineteen he was 
selling his drawings to magazines; at twenty-one he began to exhibit his oil 
paintings at the Academy; at twenty-four he was elected an associate, at twenty- 
seven a full, member. Made economically independent by his sales, he opened 
(1800) a spacious studio at 64 Hurly Street; and there his father came to live 
with him as his attendant and business agent. This love affair harmonized well 
with the artist’s disinclination for marriage. He was not physically or facially 
attractive, and had little charm of manner. He was a man absorbed. For almost 
half a century he dominated English art, overwhelming competition with the 
abundance and brilliance of his work. 

Biographers ease their task of understanding him by dividing him into three 
periods. In the first (1787-1820) he inclined to historical subjects, but 
transformed them into studies of sun and sea. In 1799 he was among the four 
painters who, in the Academy exhibition, celebrated Nelson’s demolition of 
Napoleon’s fleet at Abukir. In 1802 he made his first trip abroad. As the packet 
neared Calais it found the waves too high and violent to allow docking. Turner 
and some other passengers managed to reach shore in a rowboat. There he took 
out his sketchbook and outlined the complex scene of the vessel struggling 
against the storm; a year later he exhibited in London his massive canvas, Calais 
Pier, in which he gave full play to his fondness for dark clouds, angry seas, and 
brave men. From France he hurried on to Switzerland to make four hundred 
drawings of mountains challenging the sky. His sketchbooks became his second 
memory. 

When he returned to London he found the Academic critics complaining that 
he laid colors down too thickly, recklessly, confusedly, and in combinations 
violating all sane precedent; that his methods ignored the norms taught by the 
late Sir Joshua Reynolds for following Old Masters and observing traditional 
rules. Turner honored the memory of the kindly dictator, but he obeyed the 
dictates of his own character. Henceforth he was in art the clearest voice of the 
Romantic revolt against age-old subjects, obsolete rules, and the stifling of 
experiment and imagination by custom and reality. He replied to his critics by 
exhibiting in his studio The Shipwreck (1804) —a merciless visualization of 


nature’s mastery over man. It was acclaimed. A year later he won British hearts 
by celebrating Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar. The picture was a confusion of 
ships, the elements, and men; but so had the battle been. Nevertheless, the critics 
voiced a widely felt bewilderment: Turmer was all color, no line; even the color 
seemed to have been splashed about formlessly, and yet made a subject in itself; 
the edifices and the human beings on his canvases were blotches of obscurity, 
dots denoting insignificance, as if the artist had been obsessed by the 
helplessness of man against a nature enraged. There were pleasant exceptions, as 
in The Sun Rising through Mist (1807); but in Hannibal Crossing the Alps 
(1812) all sense of man’s heroism seemed lost in the black and yellow clouds 
swirling above soldiers cringing in fear. Was this wild artist an enemy of the 
human race? 

Turmer went on his way wielding his brush with force and verve, apparently 
resolved to sweep man and life from the earth, leaving nothing but sun, clouds, 
mountains, and raging seas. He was not entirely a misanthrope; he was capable 
of warm affection, and developed a quiet friendship with Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
his opposite in practice and theory. But he recognized no nobility except genius, 
and had few delusions about the common man. He liked his work and his 
privacy, feeling, like Leonardo, that “if you are all alone you will be all 
yourself.” He had no ascertainable faith in any supernatural world. His god was 
nature, and he gave it his kind of adoration—not of its wisdom and beauty, as in 
Wordsworth, but of its pertinacity and power; and he knew that it would engulf 
him too, and man, in its own grim time. He did not bother much about morality. 
He had a mistress or two, but kept them decently private. He made some nude 
drawings of an erotic character; these, falling into Ruskin’s hand, were at once 
destroyed. He loved money, commanded high fees, and left a fortune. He was a 
rough diamond, solitaire. 

His middle period (1820-33) began with a sun-pursuing trip to Italy. During 
those six months he made fifteen hundred drawings; after his return to England 
he turned some of them into new essays in color, light, and shade, like The Bay 
of Baiae (1823), where even the shadows speak. Again in France (1821), he 
made illuminating watercolors of the Seine. In 1825-26 he wandered through 
Belgium and Holland and brought home sketches, some of which became the 
paintings Cologne and Dieppe, now in the Frick Collection in New York. 
Occasionally, in the 1830s, he enjoyed the hospitality of Lord Egremont at 
Petworth; as usual he hid himself with his work, but he gave his host a moment’s 
immortality with The Lake at Sunset. 

In the final period (1834—45) of his fertility he surrendered more and more to 
the lure of light; recognizable objects almost disappeared; what remained was a 


fascinated study of color, radiance, and shade. Occasionally he let objects play a 
leading role, as in The Fighting Téméraire Towed to Her Last Berth (1839) after 
many a blast for Britain; or the proud locomotive announcing a century of iron 
horses in Rain, Steam, and Speed (1844). When the Houses of Parliament burned 
down in 1834 Tumer sat nearby, making sketches for his later painting of the 
spectacle. Crossing from Harwich his ship ran into a madness of wind and snow; 
the aging artist had himself lashed to the mast for four hours that he might burn 
into his memory the details and terror of the scene;!3 later he fused the confusion 
into a fury of white paint called The Snowstorm (1842). Then (1843), as a final 
triumph, he pictured The Sun of Venice Going Out to Sea. 

His last years were darkened by a mounting consensus of condemnation, 
mitigated by a paean of praise from a master of English prose. One critic 
dismissed The Snowstorm as “soapsuds and whitewash”;!4 another summed up 
the artist’s final period as the work of “a diseased eye and reckless hand”; and 
Punch proposed a general title for any picture by Turner: “A Typhoon Bursting 
in a Simoon over the Whirlpool of Maelstrom, Norway, with a Ship on Fire, an 
Eclipse, and the Effect of a Lunar Rainbow.”!5 After half a century of labor, the 
grand and brilliant oeuvre seemed to be despised and rejected by the merciless 
judgment of conservative taste. 

Then, in May, 1843, John Ruskin, aged twenty-four, issued the first volume 
of Modern Painters, whose persistent and enthusiastic themes were the 
superiority of William Turner over all other modern landscape painters, and the 
complete veracity of Turner’s pictures as a report on the external world. Turner 
was not offended to find himself exalted above Claude Lorrain, who had been 
the inspiration of his youth; but as he read on he began to wonder would not this 
eulogy harm him by its elongation and excess. For a time it did; critics lauded 
Ruskin’s prose but questioned his judgment and counseled a more balanced 
view. Ruskin was not to be restrained; he returned again and again, in volume 
after volume, to the enterprise of defending and expounding Turner, until he had 
given the artist almost a third of the book’s two thousand pages. In the end he 
won his battle, and lived to see his idol acclaimed as one of the creative 
enlargers of modern art. 

Meanwhile Turner died, December 19, 1851, and was buried in St. Paul’s. 
His will left his artistic remains to the nation—three hundred paintings, three 
hundred watercolors, nineteen thousand drawings—and left his unspent 
earnings, £140,000, to a fund for needy artists. (His surviving relatives obtained 
annulment of the will, and divided the money among themselves and their 
lawyers.) 


Perhaps his greatest legacy was his pictorial discovery of light. In that same 
generation that heard Thomas Young formulate his wave theory of light, Turner 
spread over Europe luminescent paintings and watercolors proclaiming that light 
is an object as well as a medium, and that it deserves representation in its diverse 
forms, colors, components, and effects. This was impressionism before the 
Impressionists; and perhaps Manet and Pissarro, when they visited London in 
1870, saw some of Tumer’s spectacular illuminations.!6 Seven years later 
Degas, Monet, Pissarro, and Renoir sent to a London art dealer a letter saying 
that in their studies of “the fugitive phenomena of light” they did not forget that 
they had been “preceded in this path by a great master of the English School, the 
illustrious Turner.”!7 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Science in England 


I. AVENUES OF PROGRESS 


Ir was natural that England, having led the way from agriculture to industry, 
should favor those sciences that offered practical possibilities, leaving theoretical 
studies to the French; and it was to be expected that her philosophers in this 
period—Burke, Malthus, Godwin, Bentham, Paine—should be men of the 
world, facing the living problems of morality, religion, population, revolution, 
and government, and abandoning to German professors the airy flights into 
logic, metaphysics, and the “phenomenology of mind.” 

“The Royal Society of London for Improving Natural Knowledge,” as 
organized in 1660, had announced its “designs of founding a Colledge for the 
promotion of Physico-Mathematical Experimentall Learning.” But it had not 
become a college in the sense of an organization of teachers for the secondary 
education of youth; it had developed into a restricted club of fifty-five gentlemen 
scientists, periodically meeting for consultation, gathering a library of science 
and philosophy, providing a special audience for addresses and experiments, 
awarding medals for contributions to science, and occasionally publishing its 
Philosophical Transactions. “Philosophy” still included the sciences, which 
were budding from it one by one as they replaced logic and theory with 
quantitative formulations and verifiable experiments. The Royal Society 
arranged, usually with governmental subsidies, various scientific undertakings or 
expeditions. In 1780 the government assigned to it elegant quarters in Somerset 
House, where it remained till 1857, when it moved to its present home in 
Burlington House, on Piccadilly. Its president from 1778 to 1820, Sir Joseph 
Banks, spent much of his fortune in the promotion of science and the patronage 
of scientists. 

Only less famous than the Royal Society, and more designed for education, 
was the Royal Institution of London, established in 1800 by Count Rumford, 
“for directing, by regular courses of philosophical lectures and experiments, the 
application of the new discoveries in science to the improvements of arts and 
manufactures.” It provided, in Albemarle Street, a spacious auditorium where 


John Dalton and Sir Humphry Davy gave lectures in chemistry, Thomas Young 
on the nature and propagation of light, Coleridge on literature, Sir Edwin 
Landseer on art... More specific were the Linnaean Society, incorporated in 
1802 for botany, the Geographical Society (1807), and soon thereafter societies 
for zoology, horticulture, animal chemistry, and astronomy. Manchester and 
Birmingham, happy to apply science to their industries, established their own 
“philosophical” societies, and Bristol set up a “Pneumatic Institute” for the study 
of gases. Academies were formed to expound science to general audiences; to 
one of these Michael Faraday, aged twenty-five (1816), gave a course of lectures 
that shared for half a century in stimulating electrical research. Generally, in 
scientific education, the business community was ahead of the universities, and 
many epochal advances in science were made by independent individuals self- 
supported or financed by friends. 

Surrendering mathematics to the French, British science concentrated on 
astronomy, geology, geography, physics, and chemistry. Astronomy was placed 
under royal protection and subsidies, as vital to navigation and control of the 
seas. Greenwich Observatory, with the finest equipment that the money of 
Parliament could buy, was generally recognized as at the top of its class. James 
Hutton, two years before his death, published in 1795 Theory of the Earth, a 
classic in geology: it summarized our planet’s public life as a uniform cyclical 
process by which rains erode the surface of the land, rivers rise with erosions or 
bear them to the sea, the waters and moisture of the earth evaporate into clouds, 
these condense into rain... At the other end of this age (1815) William Smith— 
nicknamed “Strata Smith’—won fame with the fifteen immense sheets of his 
Geological Map of England and Wales. They showed that strata regularly slant 
eastward in a slight ascending grade until they end at the earth’s surface; and 
they advanced paleontology by identifying strata according to their organic 
deposits. For revealing such subterranean secrets the British government, in 
1831, awarded him a life annuity of £100. He died in 1839. 

British navigators continued to explain the nooks and crannies of lands and 
seas. In the years 1791-94 George Vancouver charted the coasts of Australia, 
New Zealand, Hawaii, and the Pacific Northwest of America; there he 
circumnavigated the enchanting island that bears his name. 


II. PHYSICS: RUMFORD AND YOUNG 


It is difficult to place nationally the Benjamin Thompson who was born 
(1753) and reared in America, knighted in England, and made Count Rumford in 
Bavaria, and who died in France (1814). In the War of American Independence 
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he sided with Britain, and moved to London (1776). Sent back to serve as British 
secretary in the colony of Georgia, his interest overflowed from politics to 
science, and he made researches which won him a fellowship in the Royal 
Society. In 1784, with the permission of the British government, he entered the 
service of Bavaria under Prince Maximilian Joseph. In the next eleven years, as 
Bavarian minister of war and police, he reorganized the Army, improved the 
condition of the working class, ended mendicancy, and found time to contribute 
papers for the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society. The grateful 
Maximilian made him (1791) a count of the Holy Roman Empire; he took for his 
title the name of his wife’s birthplace (now Concord) in Massachusetts. During a 
year in Britain (1795) he labored to better the heating and cooking arrangements 
of the people, with a view to reducing domestic pollution of the air. After 
another year of service in Bavaria, he returned to England, and, with Sir Joseph 
Banks, established the Royal Institution. He founded—and was the first to 
receive—the Rumford Medal of the Royal Society. He provided funds for the 
award of a similar medal by academies of arts and sciences in Bavaria and 
America, and for the Rumford professorship in Harvard University. After the 
death of his wife he moved to Paris (1802), took a house in Auteuil, married the 
widow of Lavoisier, and remained in France despite the renewal of war with 
England. Active to the end, he labored, in his final year, to feed with “Rumford 
soup” the French populace nearing destitution as Napoleon, taking all available 
sons, marched to his doom. 

Rumford’s contributions to science were too varied and incidental to be 
spectacular, but, taken altogether, they formed a remarkable counterpoint to a 
busy administrative life. While watching the boring of cannon in Munich he was 
struck by the heat which the operation produced. To measure this he arranged to 
have a solid metal cylinder rotate with its head against a steel borer, all in a 
watertight box containing eighteen and three-quarter pounds of water. In two and 
three-quarter hours the temperature of the water rose from 60 degrees Fahrenheit 
to 212 degrees—the boiling point. “It would be difficult,” Rumford later 
recalled, “to describe the astonishment expressed in the countenances of the 
bystanders on seeing so large a quantity of water heated, and actually made to 
boil, without any fire.”! This experiment proved that heat was not a substance 
but a mode of molecular motion roughly proportioned in degree to the amount of 
work done to produce it. This belief had been held long before, but Rumford’s 
device provided its first experimental proof, and a method of measuring the 
mechanical equivalent of heat—i.e., the amount of work required to heat one 
pound of water one degree. 


Thomas Young was almost as “undulant and diverse” as Rumford and 
Montaigne. Born (1773) of Quaker parentage in Somerset, he began with 
religion, and then passed, with undiminished devotion, to science. At the age of 
four, we are assured, he had read the Bible through twice, and at fourteen he 
could write in fourteen languages.2 At twenty-one he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society; at twenty-six he was an established physician in London; at 
twenty-eight he was teaching physics in the Royal Institution; and in 1801 he 
began there the experiments that confirmed and developed Huyghens’ 
conception of light as undulations of a hypothetical ether. After much debate this 
view generally—not universally—displaced Newton’s theory of light as the 
emanation of material corpuscles. Young also offered the hypothesis, later 
developed by Helmholtz, that the perception of color depends upon the presence 
in the retina of three kinds of nerve fibers, respectively responsive to red, violet, 
and green. For good measure he gave the first descriptions of astigmatism, blood 
pressure, capillary attraction, and tides, and shared actively (1814) in the 
decipherment of the Rosetta Stone. He was, said a learned historian of medicine, 
“the most highly educated physician of his time,” and, added Helmholtz, “one of 
the most clear-sighted men who ever lived.” 


II. CHEMISTRY: DALTON AND DAVY 


In that same decade, and also at the Royal Institution, John Dalton 
revolutionized chemistry with his atomic theory (1804). Son of a Quaker 
weaver, he was born (1766) at Eaglesfield, near Cockermouth, at the northern 
end of that misty magnificent Lake District which was soon to harbor 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey. Later, writing in the third person, he 
summarized his early career in a bald chronology that does not quite hide the hot 
ambition that burns a path to accomplishment: 


The writer of this... attended the village school... till 11 years of age, at which period he had gone 
through a course of Mensuration, Surveying, Navigation, etc.; began about 12 to teach the village 
school;... was occasionally employed in husbandry for a year or more; removed to Kendal at 15 years 
of age as assistant in a boarding school, remained in that capacity for 3 or 4 years, then undertook the 
same school as a principal, and continued for 8 years, and while at Kendal employed his leisure in 
studying Latin, Greek, French, and the Mathematics with Natural Philosophy, removed thence to 
Manchester in 1793 as Tutor in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the New College.4 


Whenever time and funds permitted he carried on observations and 
experiments, despite color blindness and crude instruments, many of them made 
by himself. Amid his many interests he found time to keep a meteorological 


record from his twenty-first year to a day before his death.° His vacations were 
usually spent foraging for facts in those same mountains where Wordsworth 
would roam a few years later; however, while Wordsworth was looking and 
listening for God, Dalton was, for example, measuring atmospheric conditions at 
different altitudes—much as Pascal had done a century and a half before. 

In his experiments he accepted the theory of Leucippus (c. 450 B.c.) and 
Democritus (c. 400 B.c.) that all matter consists of indivisible atoms; and he 
proceeded on the assumption of Robert Boyle (1627-91) that all atoms belong to 
one or another of certain ultimate indecomposable elements—hydrogen, oxygen, 
calcium... In A New System of Chemical Philosophy (1808) Dalton argued that 
the weight of any atom of an element, as compared with any atom of another 
element, must be the same as the weight of a mass of the first element as 
compared with an equal mass of the other. Taking the weight of a hydrogen 
atom as one, Dalton, after many experiments and calculations, ranged each of 
the other elements by the relative weight of any one of its atoms with an atom of 
hydrogen; and so he drew up, for the thirty elements known to him, a table of 
their atomic weights. In 1967 chemists recognized ninety-six elements. Dalton’s 
conclusions had to be corrected by later research, but they—and his complex 
“law of multiple proportions” in all combinations of elements—proved of 
immense help in the progress of the science in the nineteenth century. 


More varied and exciting were the life, education, and discoveries of Sir 
Humphry Davy. Born in Penzance (1778) of a well-to-do middle-class family, 
he received a good education, and supplemented it with expeditions that 
combined geology, fishing, sketching, and poetry. His happy nature won him a 
miscellany of friends, from Coleridge, Southey, and Dr. Peter Roget—the 
ingenious and indefatigable compiler of the Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases (1852)—to Napoleon. Another friend allowed him free use of a 
chemical laboratory, whose bubbling retorts charmed Davy into dedication. He 
organized his own laboratory, sampled diverse gases by inhaling them, 
persuaded Coleridge and Southey to join his inhaling squad, and almost killed 
himself by breathing water gas, a powerful poison. 

At the age of twenty-two he published an account of his experiments as 
Researches Chemical and Philosophical (1800). Invited to London by Count 
Rumford and Joseph Banks, he gave lectures and demonstrations on the wonders 
of the storage battery (Volta’s “pile”), bringing new fame to the Royal 
Institution. Using a battery of 250 pairs of metal plates as an agent of 
electrolysis, he decomposed various substances into their elements; so he 
discovered and isolated sodium and potassium; soon he went on to isolate 


barium, boron, strontium, calcium, and magnesium, and add them to the list of 
elements. His achievements established electrochemistry as a science endless in 
its theoretical and practical possibilities. The news of his work reached 
Napoleon, who sent him in 1806, across the frontiers of war, a prize awarded by 
the Institut National. Berthollet in 1786 had explained to James Watt the 
bleaching power of chlorine; England had been slow to use the suggestion; Davy 
renewed it effectively. In him science and industry developed that mutual 
stimulation which was to play a leading role in the economic transformation of 
Great Britain. 

In 1810, before an audience at the Royal Institution, Davy performed 
experiments demonstrating the power of an electric current, in passing from one 
carbon filament to another, to produce both light and heat. He described the 
operation: 


When pieces of charcoal about an inch long and one-sixth of an inch in diameter were brought near 
each other (within the thirtieth or fortieth of an inch), a bright spark was produced, and more than half 
the volume of the charcoal became ignited to whiteness; and, by withdrawing the points from each 
other, a constant discharge took place through the heated air, in a space equal to at least four inches, 
producing a most brilliant ascending arch of light.... When any substance was introduced into this 
arch, it instantly became ignited; platina melted as readily in it as wax in a common candle; quartz, the 
sapphire, magnesia, lime, all entered into fusion.© 


The potentialities of this process of generating light and heat were not developed 
until cheaper ways of producing electric current were invented; but in that 
brilliant experiment lay the electric blast furnace, and the transformation of night 
into day for half the population of the earth. 

In 1813, accompanied by his young assistant Michael Faraday, and armed 
with a safe-conduct issued by Napoleon while nearly all Europe was at war, 
Davy traveled through France and Italy, visiting laboratories, making 
experiments, exploring the properties of iodine, and proving that the diamond is 
a form of carbon. Returning to England, he studied the causes of mine 
explosions, and invented a safety lamp for miners. In 1818 the Prince Regent 
made him a baronet. In 1820 he succeeded Banks as president of the Royal 
Society. In 1827, his health having begun to fail, he gave up science for fishing, 
and wrote a book thereon, illuminated by his own drawings. In 1829, partly 
paralyzed, he went to Rome to be “a ruin amongst ruins,”” but he died before the 
year was out. He had been allowed only fifty-one years, but he had crowded 
many lives into that half century. He was a good great man and one of those 
redeeming men and women who must be weighed in the balance against our 
ignorance and sins. 


IV. BIOLOGY: ERASMUS DARWIN 


Biology did not, as yet, do as well in England as physics, chemistry, and 
geography; these were akin and helpful to industry and commerce; but biology 
revealed the tragedy as well as the splendor of life, and troubled religious belief. 

Erasmus Darwin, grandfather of Charles, has already received our 
homage,!but he was a spark in the brilliance of this age, since it saw the 
publication of his Botanic Garden (1792), Zoonomia (1794-96), and The Temple 
of Nature (1803). These books were all written from an evolutionary point of 
view. They agreed with Lamarck in basing the theory upon the hope that 
adaptive habits and organs, developed by desire and effort, might, if 
strengthened through many generations, be written transmissibly upon nerves 
and flesh. The genial doctor, who bore a great name fore and aft, sought to 
reconcile evolution with religion by suggesting that all animal life had begun 
with “one living filament which the first great Cause imbued with animality,” 
leaving it to “improve by its own inherent activity, and to deliver down these 
improvements by generation to posterity, world without end.”8 

The perennial debate between religion and science, though muted in this age, 
entered into the once guarded realm of psychology as Hartley and Priestley 
prepared a physiological interpretation of the association of ideas, and as 
anatomists progressively revealed the correlation between body and mind. In 
1811 Charles Bell published A New Idea of the Anatomy of the Brain, in which 
he seemed to prove that specific parts of the nervous system convey sense 
impressions to specific parts of the brain, and specific nerves carry motor 
impulses to specific organs of response. The phenomena of hypnotism, 
increasingly abundant, seemed to indicate a physiological transformation of 
sensation into idea into action. The effects of opium and other drugs in inducing 
sleep, affecting dreams, stimulating the imagination and weakening the will (as 
in Coleridge and De Quincey) further called in question the freedom of the will, 
reducing it to the algebraic sum of competing images or impulses. And the rising 
status, scientific dispute, and social standing of the medical profession, 
compared with the lowered status and reduced vitality of the Anglican clergy, 
seemed to reflect the secret spread of religious indifference, or doubt, or 
unbelief. 


V. MEDICINE: JENNER 


The medical fraternity hardly deserved that name, for it fully reflected the 
British penchant for class or grade distinctions. The Royal College of 


Physicians, proud of its establishment by Henry VII in 1518, limited its 
“associate” memberships to some fifty men who had taken a degree at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and its “licentiate’” memberships to about fifty other distinguished 
practitioners. These hundred men served as a kind of House of Lords to the 
medicos of England. They earned substantial incomes, sometimes as high as 
twenty thousand pounds a year. They could not become peers, but they could be 
knighted, and might aspire to a baronetcy. Of markedly lower status was the 
Royal College of Surgeons, established in 1800. Below these were the 
accoucheurs, male midwives, who specialized in drawing embryos out of their 
warm security into the competitive world. At the bottom of the healers were the 
apothecaries, who provided nearly all the medical care available in rural areas. 

Neither of these “colleges” offered medical education except for occasional 
lectures by famous physicians. Neither Oxford nor Cambridge had a school of 
medicine; students who desired university training in medicine had to seek it in 
Scotland. Otherwise the training of English doctors was left to the private 
schools that grew in the neighborhood of the great hospitals raised by private 
philanthropy. Sir Thomas Bernard spent much of his wealth in reforming the 
famous “Foundlings’ Hospital” in the north of London, and shared with other 
wealthy men in financing, in London and elsewhere, free clinics for the 
treatment of cancer, ophthalmia, and hernia. But the poor sanitation of the cities 
spread diseases, or generated new ones, as fast as medicine could cure them. 

In 1806 London recorded a singular event: it had gone a full week without a 
death from smallpox—that pustulous, feverish, face-marring, and infectious 
disease which had once been epidemic in England, and might at any time swell 
again into a deadly plague. 

A modest English physician, Edward Jenner—addicted to hunting, botany, 
composing poetry, and playing the flute or the violin—made the miracle week 
possible by a decade of inoculations that finally overcame the conservatism of 
British society. The prevention of smallpox by inoculation with weakened virus 
from a smallpox-infected human being had been practiced by the ancient 
Chinese; Lady Mary Wortley Montagu had found it customary in the 
Constantinople of 1717; on her retum to England she recommended the 
procedure there. It was tried upon criminals, then upon orphans, with 
considerable success. In 1760 Drs. Robert and Daniel Sutton reported that in 
thirty thousand cases of smallpox inoculation they had had twelve hundred 
fatalities. Could a surer method of preventing smallpox be found? 

Jenner was led to a better way by noting that many milkmaids in his native 
Gloucestershire contracted cowpox from infected nipples of cows, and that these 
women were thereafter immune to smallpox. It occurred to him that a like 


immunity might be established by inoculating with a vaccine (vacca is Latin for 
cow) made from virus of a pox-infected cow. In a paper published in 1798 
Jenner recounted a venturesome procedure which laid the foundations of 
experimental medicine and immunology. 


... [selected a healthy boy, about eight years old, for the purpose of inoculation for [with] the Cow 
Pox. The matter was taken from a sore on the hand of a dairymaid who was infected by her master’s 
cows, and it was inserted, on the 14th of May, 1796, in the arm of the boy.... On the seventh day he 
complained of uneasiness,... and on the ninth he became a little chilly, lost his appetite, and had a 
slight headache.... On the following day he was perfectly well.... 

In order to acertain whether the boy, after feeling so slight an affection of the system from the Cow 
Pox virus, was secure for the contagion of the Small Pox, he was inoculated, the 1st of July following, 
with variolous matter [variola is Latin for smallpox] immediately taken from a pustule.... No disease 
followed.... Several months afterwards he was again inoculated with variolous matter, but no sensible 
effect was produced in the constitution.9 


Jenner went on to describe twenty-two other cases of similar procedure with 
completely satisfactory results. He met with condemnation for what seemed to 
be human vivisection, and he tried to atone for using a consenting minor by 
building a cottage for him and planting a rose garden for him with his own 
hands.1° In 1802 and 1807 Parliament voted Jenner £30,000 to improve and 
spread his methods. In the course of the nineteenth century smallpox almost 
disappeared from Europe and America, and when it occurred it was in 
unvaccinated individuals. Vaccination was applied to other ailments, and the 
new science of immunology shared with other medical advances, and with 
public sanitation, in giving modern communities as much health as is allowed by 
the harassments of poverty, the fertility of ignorance, the recklessness of 
appetite, and the patient inventiveness of disease. 


I. The Age of Voltaire, 579-81. 


CHAPTER XIX 
English Philosophy 


Science in the Britain of 1789-1815 had little influence on philosophy. “Natural 
philosophy”—i.e., the physical sciences—could be reconciled with a liberal 
theology, and even the idea of evolution could be domesticated by interpreting 
the six “days” of Creation as elastic aeons of development. The upper classes, 
now that their flirtation with Voltaire and the Encyclopedists had been ended by 
the Revolution, had come to distrust ideas as an infectious disease of youth; they 
considered weekly worship a wise investment in social order and political 
stability, and they complained that Prime Minister Pitt found no time to go to 
church. There were some privately skeptical bishops, but they were known for 
their public piety. Nevertheless, the old conflict continued. In the same year 
1794 two opposite voices proclaimed it: Thomas Paine in The Age of Reason, 
and William Paley in A View of the Evidences of Christianity. A glance at both 
of them will suggest the temper of the time. 


I. TOM PAINE ON CHRISTIANITY 


“Tom” Paine, as two continents came to call him, was an Englishman, born to 
a Quaker family at Thetford, Norfolk, in 1737; but, on the advice of Benjamin 
Franklin, he emigrated to America in 1774, and took an active part in the 
American Revolution. General Washington credited Paine’s booklet Common 
Sense (January, 1776), with having “worked a powerful change in the minds of 
many men.”! During the Revolutionary War, as an aide-de-camp to General 
Nathanael Greene, he issued a series of tracts—The Crisis—to keep up the spirit 
of the rebel army and citizenry; one of these began with a famous line—”These 
are the times that try men’s souls.” From 1787 to 1802 he lived chiefly in 
Europe, working for the French Revolution both in France and in England. We 
have seen him risking his head by voting for commuting the sentence of Louis 
XVI from death to exile. In December of that year 1793, apparently at the 
instigation of Robespierre,2 the Convention decreed the expulsion of all 
foreigners from its membership. There were only two: Anacharsis Cloots and 
Thomas Paine. Expecting arrest, Paine wrote hurriedly what is now Part I of The 
Age of Reason. He sent the manuscript to America with the following dedication. 


To my Fellow-Citizens of the United States of America: I put the following work under your 
protection. It contains my opinions on religion. You will do me the justice to remember that I have 
always strenuously supported the Right of every Man to his own opinion, however different that may 
be to mine. He who denies to another his right, makes a slave of himself to his present opinion, 
because he precludes himself the right of changing it. 

The most formidable weapon against error of every kind is Reason, and I have never used any 
other, and I trust I never shall. 

Your affectionate friend and fellow-citizen. 


THOS. PAINE 
Paris, Jan. 27, 1794 


At the outset Paine gave an unexpected reason why he had written the book: 
not to destroy religion, but to prevent the decay of its irrational forms from 
undermining social order, “lest in the general wreck of superstition, of false 
systems of government, and false theology, we lose sight of morality, of 
humanity, and of the theology that is true.” And he added, reassuringly: “I 
believe in one God, and no more; and I hope for happiness beyond this life.”’3 

Then he drew his Occam’s razor: 


I do not believe in the creed professed by the Jewish church, by the Roman church, by the Greek 
church, by the Turkish church, by the Protestant church, nor by any church that I know of. My own 
mind is my own church. All national institutions of churches... appear to me no other than human 
inventions, set up to terrify and enslave mankind, and monopolize power and profit.4 


He admired Christ as “a virtuous and an amiable man,” and “the morality that he 
preached and practiced was of the most benevolent kind”; but the story of his 
being fathered by a god was just a variation of a myth common among the 
pagans. 


Almost all the extraordinary men that lived under the heathen mythology were reputed to be the 
sons of... gods... The intercourse of gods with women was then a matter of familiar opinion. Their 
Jupiter, according to their accounts, had cohabited with hundreds. The story, therefore, had nothing in 
it either new, wonderful, or obscene; it was conformable to the opinions that then prevailed among the 
people called Gentiles,... and it was those people only that believed it. The Jews, who had kept strictly 
to the belief of one God and no more, and had always rejected the heathen mythology, never credited 
the story.° 


So the Christian mythology was merely the pagan mythology in a new form. 


The trinity of the gods that then followed was no other than a reduction of the former plurality, 
which was about twenty or thirty thousand; the statue of Mary succeeded that of Diane of Ephesus; the 
deification of heroes changed into the canonization of saints. The mythologists had gods for 
everything; the Christian mythologists had saints for everything; the Church had become as crowded 
with one as the pantheon had been with the other... The Christian theory is little else than the idolatry 


of the ancient Mythologists, accommodated to the purposes of power and revenue; and it yet remains 
to reason and philosophy to abolish the amphibious fraud.® 


Paine then played his searchlight of reason upon the Book of Genesis, and, 
having no patience with parables, fell heavily upon Eve and the apple. Like 
Milton, he was fascinated by Satan, the first of all rebels. Here was an angel 
who, for trying to depose a monarch, had been plunged into hell, there to suffer 
time without end. Nevertheless he must have escaped those inextinguishable 
fires now and then, for he had found his way into the Garden of Eden, and could 
tempt most sinuously; he could promise knowledge to Eve and half the world to 
Christ. The Christian mythology, Paine marveled, did Satan wondrous honor; it 
assumed that he could compel the Almighty to send his son down to Judea and 
be crucified to recover for him at least a part of a planet obviously in love with 
Satan; and despite that crucifixion, the Devil still retained all non-Christian 
realms, and had millions of servitors in Christendom itself. 

All this, said our doubting Thomas, was offered us most solemnly, on the 
word of the Almighty himself, through a series of amanuenses from Moses to 
Saint Paul. Paine rejected it as a tale fit for nurseries, and for adults too busy 
with bread and butter, sickness and mortality, to question the promissory notes 
sold to them by the theologians. To stronger souls he offered a God not 
fashioned like man, but conceived as the life of the universe. 


It is only in the Creation that all of our ideas... of God can unite. The Creation speaketh an 
universal language;... and this word of God reveals to man all that is necessary for man to know of 
God. 

Do we want to contemplate his power? We see it in the immensity of the Creation. Do we want to 
contemplate his wisdom? We see it in the unchangeable order by which the incomprehensible whole is 
governed. Do we want to contemplate his munificence? We see it in the abandon with which he fills 
the earth. Do we want to contemplate his mercy? We see it in his not withholding that abundance even 
from the unthankful. In fine, do we want to know what God is? Search not the book called the 
Scripture,... but the Scripture called the Creation.” 


He was imprisoned from December 28, 1793, till the fall of Robespierre, July 
27, 1794. On November 4 “the Convention, to repair as much as lay in their 
power the injustice I had sustained, invited me, publicly and unanimously, to 
return to the Convention,... and I accepted.”® Amid the turmoil of the 
Thermidorean reaction he composed Part II of The Age of Reason; it was 
devoted to a laborious critique of the Bible, and added little to what more 
scholarly studies—many of them by clergymen—had already provided. Both in 
England and in America his protestations of belief in God were lost in his 
impassioned rejection of a Bible dear to the people and precious to the 
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government, and he found himself without honor in both his native and his 
adoptive land. When, in 1802, he returned to New York (which had formerly 
rewarded his services to the American public by giving him a 300-acre estate at 
New Rochelle), he received a cool reception, only partly countered by 
Jefferson’s faithful friendship. His last seven years were darkened by addiction 
to drink. He died in New York in 1809. Ten years later William Cobbett had 
Paine’s bones removed to England. There his undiscourageable spirit, through 
his books, played a part in the long campaigns that produced the Reform Act of 
1832. 


Though Paine was a deist rather than an atheist, many believers in 
Christianity felt that his deism was only a polite cover for disbelief in a personal 
God. William Paley, rector of Bishop-Wearmouth, gave so able a defense of his 
faith in A View of the Evidences of Christianity (1794) that a reading of this book 
remained till 1900 a prerequisite for admission to Cambridge University. Still 
more famous was his Natural Theology (1802), which sought to prove the 
existence of a Supreme Intelligence by accumulating, from the sciences 
themselves, evidences of design in nature. If, he argued, a man who had never 
seen a watch came upon one and examined its mechanism, would he not take for 
granted that some intelligent being had designed it? But are there not in nature 
hundreds of operations indicating the arrangement of means to a desired effect? 


At one end we see intelligent Power arranging planetary systems;... at the other,... providing an 
appropriate mechanism for the clasping and unclasping of the filaments of the feather of a humming 
bird.... Every organized natural body, in the provisions which it contains for its sustentation and 
propagation, testifies a care, on the part of the Creator, expressly directed to these purposes.? 


Half of literate England began to discuss Paley’s books and watch; Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Hazlitt talked about them in a lively debate at Keswick. The 
Natural Theology had a long life; the great Darwin himself studied it carefully1° 
before formulating his rival theory that the adjustment of organs to desirable 
ends had come about through natural selection. A century after Paley, Henri 
Bergson eloquently rephrased the “argument from design” in L’Evolution 
créatrice (1906). The debate goes on. 


II. GODWIN ON JUSTICE 


Quite forgotten today, William Godwin (1756-1836) was the most influential 
English philosopher of his generation. “No work in our time,” wrote Hazlitt 
toward 1823, “gave such a blow to the philosophical mind of this country as the 


celebrated Enquiry Concerning Political Justice”!! “Throw away your books of 
chemistry,’ Wordsworth told a young student, “and read Godwin on 
Necessity”;!2 and in Godwin’s old age, when he had come to doubt himself, he 
saw his ideas broadcast on the wings of song by his son-in-law Shelley. He 
would probably have been put in jail except for the high price he charged for his 
book. 

His parents were devout Calvinists, dedicated to the predestinarianism that in 
Godwin became determinism. His father was a Nonconformist minister; he 
himself was educated for the pulpit, and served as clergyman in divers towns. 
While so functioning at Stowmarket he was introduced by a young republican to 
the French philosophers, who soon upset his faith. He took atheism from 
d’Holbach, though in later years he graciously made a place for God in his 
congested volume. He took from Helvétius the belief in education and reason as 
the progenitors of utopia. He followed Rousseau in accepting the native 
goodness of men, but he preferred philosophical anarchism to Rousseau’s 
omnipotent state. He abandoned the Christian ministry, and set out to butter his 
bread with pen and ink. He joined Lord Stanhope and Thomas Holcroft in a club 
of “revolutionists,” but for the most part he gave himself to arduous study and 
difficult writing; and in 1793, aged thirty-seven, he issued the most radical major 
work of his time. 

He called it Enquiry Concerning Political Justice and Its Influence on 
General Virtue and Happiness. Apparently a book on government, it covered 
nearly all the problems of philosophy, from perception to statesmanship, 
stopping just short of God. He scorned the fables of heaven and hell as 
transparent devices to promote obedience and facilitate government.!5 He 
condemned clergymen who swore acceptance of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
official faith while privately discarding them.!4 He rejected free will, and the 
will itself if understood as a distinct faculty; it was for him merely an abstract 
term for conscious responses to stimuli, situations, or desires.!>° Since actions are 
determined by heredity, individual experience, and present circumstances, we 
should meet the wrongdoings of others without anger or recrimination, and we 
should reform our penal system to rehabilitate rather than punish; however, it 
may be necessary to use praise, blame, and punishment as providing corrective 
memories in future temptations. !6 

What should we praise, and what condemn? The morally good, and morally 
bad? And what is good? Following Helvétius (1758) and Bentham (1789), 
Godwin defined the good as that which promotes individual or group happiness, 
and he defined happiness as consistent pleasure of body, mind, or feeling. This 
ethical philosophy is not hedonistic or sensual, for it ranks intellectual pleasures 


above those of the senses. It is not egoistic or selfish, for it recognizes that the 
individual is part of a group; that the good of the group is prerequisite to the 
security of its constituent individuals; and that among the highest of all pleasures 
are those that an individual may derive from contributing to the happiness of his 
fellow men. Our social instincts generate altruistic actions, and these actions can 
give us a pleasure keener and more lasting than any delight of sense or 
intellect.1”7 To be kind is to be happy; to be unkind is to be miserable. “Morality, 
the science of human happiness,” is “the principle which binds the individual to 
the species, and the inducements which are calculated to persuade us to model 
our conduct on the way most conducive to the advantage of all.” 18 

Justice, then, is the regulation of conduct, in the individual and the group, for 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. “The immediate object of 
government is security for the group or the individual.” Since the individual 
desires as much freedom as comports with his security, “the most desirable state 
of mankind is that which maintains general security with the smallest 
encroachment upon individual independence.”!9 Hence there is no need for 
governmental or religious sanctions for marriage; the mutual agreement of two 
adults to live together should suffice; and the union should be dissoluble at the 
desire of either party.29 (This line especially pleased Shelley.) 

Godwin did not like governments. Whatever their form or theory, they were, 
in practice, the domination of a majority by a minority. He repudiated the 
conservative contention that the masses were congenitally inferior and always 
potentially murderous, and therefore had to be ruled by fable, terror, or force. 
Like Owen, he thought that most inferiorities were due to inadequate education, 
Narrow opportunities, or environmental blight.2! He laughed at equality before 
the law, when every day saw a moneyed wrongdoer freed, by legal trickery or 
judicial favor, from the penalty of his crime.22 He was not a socialist; he 
accepted the institution—and the inheritance—of property,22 and opposed 
governmental control of production or distribution;24 but he insisted that private 
property should be considered a public trust,2° and warned that the concentration 
of wealth was inviting revolution.2© 

However, he had no taste for revolution. “Till the character of the human 
species is essentially altered,” any forcible overthrow of the existing system, any 
violent attempt to redistribute wealth, would cause a social disruption “more 
injurious to the common welfare than the inequality it attempted to remove.”27 
“A revolution of opinion is the only means of attaining a better distribution of 
wealth,”28 and this will require a long and patient process of education through 
schools and literature. 


Nevertheless, to require a general education through a national system of 
schools would be a mistake, for these would be tools of national chauvinism 
leading to war, and of governmental propaganda aimed to instill a blind 
obedience.29 Education should be left to private enterprise, should always tell the 
truth, and should habituate the student to reason. “Reason is not an independent 
principle” or faculty, “and has no tendency to incite us to action; in a practical 
view it is merely a comparison and balancing of different feelings. Reason... is 
calculated to regulate our conduct according to the comparative worth it ascribes 
to different excitements” or impulses. “Morality is nothing but a calculation of 
consequences,”29 including the consequences to the group. “It is therefore to the 
improvement of reason that we are to look for the improvement of our social 
condition.”31 

The road to utopia through education is long and arduous, but man has made 
some progress on that road, and there is no visible limit to his further advance. 
The goal is a humanity sufficiently instructed and foresightful to act reasonably 
and freely. Anarchism is the distant ideal, but for many generations to come it 
will remain an ideal, and the nature of man will necessitate some form of 
government. We must continue to hope that, in our distant and cleansed 
descendants, intelligence will graduate into orderly freedom. 

There must have been a rich fount of intellectual energy in Godwin, for in 
1794, only a year after publishing his ponderous Enquiry, he issued what many 
judged to be the outstanding novel of the time, Caleb Williams, which showed 
“the spirit and character of the government intruding itself in every rank of 
society.” To this story the author added his own living romance: he married 
Mary Wollstonecraft (1797), adopted her free-love daughter Fanny Imlay, and 
lived with Mary for a year in stimulating companionship. “I honored her 
intellectual powers,” he said, “and the noble generosity of her propensities; mere 
tenderness would not have been adequate to produce the happiness which we 
experienced.”22 She died, as we have seen, shortly after giving birth to Mary 
Godwin Shelley. 

In 1801 he married Mrs. Mary Jane Clairmont, whose daughter (by her first 
husband) was to be one of Byron’s mistresses. Godwin and his wife supported 
their complex brood by publishing books, among them the Tales from 
Shakespeare (1807) of Charles and Mary Lamb. In the reaction which drew 
Wordsworth and Coleridge from his friendship Godwin fell upon hard times, and 
he too shared in the natural conservatism of old age. Shelley, himself in straits, 
helped him; and in 1833, by the irony of history, the government, which he had 
tolerated as a necessary evil, made him a “yeoman usher of the Exchequer,” with 
a modest pension that fed him till he died (1836). 


II. MALTHUS ON POPULATION 


Godwin’s Enquiry provoked into print a book far more famous than his own. 
The process was aided by the unusual reaction of a son against his father’s 
liberal philosophy. 

Daniel Malthus (died 1800) was an amiable eccentric, a personal friend of 
David Hume and Jean-Jacques Rousseau. He shared the skepticism of the Scot 
and the pessimism of the Swiss about civilization. He attended personally to his 
son’s pre-college education, and trusted that Thomas Malthus (1766-1834) 
would be a law-abiding radical like himself and Godwin. Thomas went through 
Cambridge, and entered the Anglican ministry in 1797. When Godwin’s book 
appeared (1793), father and son had many fond debates over its contents. 
Thomas did not share his father’s enthusiasm about it. This utopian fancy of 
triumphant reason, he felt, would be repeatedly stultified by the simple fact, so 
pithily declared in the Book of Ecclesiastes, that when the supply of food rises 
its beneficence is soon annulled by an increase in population. As the fertility of 
the earth is limited, and there is no bound to the sexual mania of men, the 
multiplication of mouths—through earlier marriage, reckless reproduction, 
lowered infantile and senile mortality—must soon consume the augmented food. 
The father did not accept this conclusion, but he admired the force with which it 
had been argued, and he asked his son to write out his views. Thomas did, and 
the result was published in 1798 as An Essay on the Principle of Population as It 
Affects the Future Improvement of Society. 

It began with a disarming apology to the two writers whose optimism it 
challenged: 


I cannot doubt the talents of such men as Godwin and Condorcet.... I have read some of their 
speculations, on the perfectibility of men and society, with great pleasure. I have been warmed and 
delighted with the enchanting picture which they hold forth. I ardently wish for such happy 
improvements. But I see great and, to my understanding, unconquerable difficulties in the way to 
them. These difficulties it is my present purpose to state; declaring, at the same time that so far from 
exulting in them as a cause of triumph over the friends of innovation, nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to see them completely removed.33 


Malthus tried to put his argument in mathematical form. Allowing that the 
food supply may increase arithmetically every twenty-five years (from 1 to 2 to 
3 to 4 to 5 to 6, etc.), the population, if unchecked—and allowing four surviving 
children to every couple—would increase geometrically every twenty-five years 
(from 1 to 2 to 4 to 8 to 16 to 32 ...). At this rate “in two centuries the 
population would be to the means of subsistence as 25 to 9; in three centuries it 
would be 4,096 to 13; and in 2,000 years the difference would be 


incalculable.”34 The reason why population has not risen so rapidly is that it was 
limited both by negative and by positive checks on reproduction. The negative 
checks were preventive: the deferment of marriage by poverty or other causes; 
“vice” (by which Malthus meant extramarital sex), “unnatural passions” 
(homosexuality, sodomy, etc.), and the various means of contraception in or 
outside of marriage. When these negative factors failed to keep population in 
balance with the food supply, nature and history provided positive checks 
operating upon individuals already existing: infanticide, disease, famine, and 
war, painfully balancing births with deaths. 

From this somber analysis Malthus drew surprising conclusions. First, there is 
no use raising the wages of workingmen, for if wages are increased the workers 
will marry earlier and will have more children; the population will grow; the 
mouths will increase faster than the food, and poverty will be restored. Likewise 
it is useless to raise the “poor rates” (taxes for the care of the unemployed); this 
will be an incentive to idleness and larger families; mouths will again multiply 
faster than goods; the competition among buyers will allow sellers to raise the 
prices of their diminishing stocks; and soon the poor will be as poor as before.2° 

To complete his demolition of Godwin, Malthus went on to consider the 
“dream” of philosophical anarchism. If government were to disappear, “every 
man would be obliged to guard with force his little store,” as we bar our doors 
and windows when law and order fail. “Selfishness would be triumphant..., 
contention perpetual.”36 With all restraints removed from mating and coitus, 
reproduction would advance faster than production, overpopulation would 
reduce each individual’s allotment of goods, and utopia would collapse in 
desperate competition, price and wage spirals, inevitable chaos, spreading 
misery.2” Government would have to be restored; private property would have to 
be protected to encourage production and investment; private violence would 
have to be suppressed by public force. History would return to its traditional 
formula: the products of nature divided by the nature of man. 

In a revised and much extended form of the Essay, Malthus laid down, more 
clearly and harshly than before, the preventive remedies that might render 
unnecessary the catastrophic cures used by nature and history. He proposed a 
halt to poor relief, and a check on interference with free enterprise; the law of 
supply and demand should be left to operate in the relations of producers and 
consumers, employers and employees. Early marriage must be discouraged to 
keep the birth rate down. “Our obligation” is “not to marry till we have a fair 
prospect of being able to support our children.”°® Above all, men must learn 
moral restraint before and after marriage. “The interval between the age of 
puberty and... marriage must... be passed in strict chastity.”39 Within marriage 


there must be no contraception in any way or form. If these or equivalent 
regulations are not observed we must resign ourselves to periodical reductions of 
overpopulation by famine, pestilence, or war. 

The Essay on Population was received as a divine revelation by the 
conservative elements of the British people. Parliament and the employers felt 
watranted in resistance to the demands of liberals like Robert Owen for legal 
mitigations of the “laws” of supply and demand. William Pitt withdrew the bill 
he had introduced for extending poor relief.49 The measures already taken by the 
government against British radicals seemed justified by Malthus’ contention that 
these peddlers of utopia were seducing simple souls to tragic delusions. British 
manufacturers were strengthened in their belief that low wages made for 
disciplined labor and obedience. Ricardo made the Malthusian theory the 
foundation of his “dismal science.” (It was after reading Malthus that Carlyle 
gave that name to economics.) Now nearly all the evil incident to the Industrial 
Revolution could be ascribed to the reckless fertility of the poor. 

The liberals were at first thrown into dismay and disarray by Malthus’ Essay. 
Godwin took twenty years to draw up his answer, and then his book Of 
Population, an Answer to Malthus (1820) was mostly a reiteration of his hopes, 
and a complaint that Malthus had converted the friends of progress into 
reactionaries by the hundred.4! William Hazlitt was an exception: in an essay on 
Malthus in The Spirit of the Age (1824), he attacked the merciless divine with all 
the sharp edge of his intellect. The fertility of plants, he thought, could be relied 
upon to outrun the fertility of women. “A grain of corn will multiply and 
propagate itself much faster even than the human species. A bushel of wheat will 
sow a field; that field will furnish seed for 20 others.”42 There will be “green 
revolutions.” 

Later writers brought up an array of facts to calm Malthusian fears. In 
Europe, in China, in India, population has more than doubled after Malthus; yet 
their people are better fed than before. In the United States the population has 
doubled several times since 1800; nevertheless, despite an ever lower percentage 
of the people required for it, agriculture produces more adequately than ever 
before, and has an immense surplus for export. Contrary to Malthus, the rise in 
wages has brought not an increase but a lowering of the birth rate. The problem 
is no longer a deficiency of seeds or fields but a shortage in the supply of 
nonhuman energy to operate the mechanisms of agriculture and industry, of 
villages and towns. 

Of course the real answer to Malthus has been contraception—its moral 
acceptance, its wider dissemination, its greater efficacy, its lower cost. The 
general secularization of thought broke down the theological barriers to birth 


control. The Industrial Revolution transformed children from the economic 
assets they had been on the farm to the economic handicaps they became in 
cities as child labor slowly diminished, as education became expensive, as urban 
crowding rose. Intelligence spread: men and women realized that changed 
conditions no longer required large families. Even war now demanded technical 
inventiveness for competition in material destruction rather than masses of 
young men deployed in competitive homicide. 

So the answer to Malthus came not from Godwin’s theories but from the 
“Neo-Malthusians” and their propaganda for birth control. In 1822 Francis Place 
published Illustrations and Proofs of the Principle of Population. He accepted 
Malthus’ principle that population tends to increase faster than the food supply. 
Restraint, he agreed, is necessary, but not by postponing marriage; better would 
be the acceptance of contraception as a legitimate and relatively moral substitute 
for nature’s blind fertility and war’s wholesale destruction. (He himself had 
fifteen children, of whom five died in childhood.) He scattered through London 
handbills printed at his own expense, advocating birth control; and he continued 
his campaign till his death at the age of eighty-three (1854). 

Malthus lived long enough to feel the force of Place’s arguments. In 1824 he 
contributed to the Encyclopaedia Britannica an article revising his theory, 
withdrawing his frightening mathematical ratios, and laying new stress upon 
overpopulation as a factor in the struggle for existence. Many years later Charles 
Darwin wrote in his Autobiography: 


In October, 1838, fifteen months after I had begun my systematic enquiry, I happened to read for 
amusement Malthus on Population; and being well prepared to appreciate the struggle for existence... 
from long-continued observation of the habits of animals and plants, it at once struck me that under 
these circumstances favorable variations would tend to be preserved, and unfavorable ones to be 
destroyed. The result of this would be the formation of a new species. Here then I had at last got hold 
of a theory by which to work. 


So, after almost a generation of further research and thought, Darwin published 
(1859) The Origin of Species, the most influential book of the nineteenth 
century. The Chain of Ideas adorns the “Great Chain of Being,” and underlies 
the history of civilization. 


IV. BENTHAM ON LAW 


Bentham is a harder nut to milk than Godwin or Malthus, for Godwin offered 
tempting ideals and Malthus some fascinating terrors, while Jeremy Bentham 
(1748-1832) wrote on economics, usury, utility, law, justice, and prisons—none 


of which is very charming; besides, he himself was a seclusive giant, endlessly 
learned, pondering imponderables, publishing little, reforming everything, and 
crying out for the marriage of two ogres—logic and law. Yet his influence, 
rising through his eighty-four years, surmounted his time and pervaded a 
century. 

He was the son of a wealthy attorney, who almost crushed him with 
education. We are told that by the age of three he had read Paul de Rapin’s 
eight-volume History of England, and had begun the study of Latin. (This 
suffocating pedagogy was passed on to Bentham’s disciple James Mill, who 
used it on his son John.) At Westminster School Jeremy excelled in writing 
Greek and Latin poetry. At Oxford he specialized in logic, and took his degree at 
fifteen. He went on to study law at Lincoln’s Inn, but the chaos of the lawbooks 
aroused his ire, and he resolved, at whatever cost, to bring reason and order into 
British jurisprudence and legislation. In December, 1763, aged fifteen, he heard 
Sir William Blackstone’s eulogy of English law; he was astonished and repelled 
by this unquestioning adulation, which could only delay legal reform. From that 
time almost to his death he thought of bringing rationality, consistency, and 
humanity into English law. “Have I,” he asked himself, “a genius for anything? 
What can I produce?... What, of all earthly pursuits, is the most important? 
Legislation. Have I a genius for legislation? I gave myself the answer, fearfully 
and tremblingly: ‘Yes’ “43 This timid pride can be the fount of achievement. 

He brought to his task a mind realistic, sworn to order and reason. He 
resented such oppressive abstractions as duty, honor, power, and right; he liked 
to break them down into specific realities, and to examine each part with a 
persistent view to fact. What, for instance, is a right? Is it “natural”—-something 
due us from birth, as the French Revolution’s Declaration of the Rights of Man 
supposed?—or is it merely an individual liberty subordinate to public good? 
What is equality? Is there any such thing outside of a mathematical abstraction? 
Is inequality of ability, possessions, and power the inevitable fate of every living 
thing? What is “common sense” or “natural law”? All these abstractions, in 
Bentham’s opinion, were “nonsense on stilts,”44 strutting obstructively in 
universities, Parliaments, and courts. 

We may imagine what such an impatient realist did to the theology current in 
his time and place. He found no use for the traditional deity in his attempt to see 
with impartial eye the world of science, history, economics, law, or 
government.*> He tried to hold his sharp tongue about these matters, for he felt 
that the Anglican Church was comparatively rational, and might be made 
beneficent; but the clergy felt his silent hostility, and denounced his 
utilitarianism, quite justly, as a “godless philosophy.”46 


He began by trying to depose Blackstone as the web-weaving encomiast of 
the British Constitution. That mystical entity appeared to him as a patchwork 
and antiquated product of casual contingencies, contradictory compromises, 
hasty amendments, and passing inspirations, bound with no logic and rooted in 
no principle. So (while the American colonies were ignoring that landed 
gentlemen’s agreement) Bentham issued, as one spark from his anvil, A 
Fragment on Government (1776)—the first blow of that “philosophical 
radicalism” which was to struggle for half a century before winning half a 
victory in 1832. 

The twenty-eight-year-old challenger, while praising Blackstone for having 
“taught jurisprudence to speak the language of scholars and gentlemen,” 
reproved him for reducing the constitution to the sovereignty of the king. E 
contra, a sane constitution will distribute the powers of government among the 
different parts thereof, and will facilitate their cooperation and mutual restraint. 
The guiding principle of legislators must be not the will of a superior but “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number” of those for whom they legislate; and 
the proper test of a proposed law is its utility to that end.4” Here, in the famous 
“principle of utility,” was the essence of Bentham’s legal and ethical teaching. It 
was a remarkable correlate of the Declaration of Independence that Thomas 
Jefferson had issued in that same year; philosophy and history briefly embraced; 
and the Christian tradition—Bentham unwitting—warmed and blessed the 
union. 

The little book had been written in a style more intelligible, and in a spirit 
more attractive, than those of Bentham’s later treatises. He spent some time now 
in travel. From Russia, in 1787, he sent to England a Defence of Usury—i.e., 
interest. He opposed the theological condemnation of interest; in economics, as 
in politics, the individual should be left as free to use his own judgment as the 
good of the community would allow. Bentham was a liberal, but in the 
eighteenth-century understanding of that word as meaning a defender of liberty; 
he agreed with the Physiocrats and Jefferson that the state should keep to a 
minimum its interference with individual freedom. He was a radical—a get-to- 
the-root man; but he was not in favor of nationalizing industry. In 1787 there 
was not much industry to nationalize. 

On his return from Russia, Bentham prepared for publication his major work: 
The Principles of Morals and Legislation (1789; his press inclined to 
revolutionary dates). It is a difficult book, sternly propped with a hundred 
definitions, yet leaving the unprofessional reader considerably confused at the 
close. But Bentham was undertaking a mind-breaking task: to replace a 
theological with a natural ethic; to base conduct and law upon group or national 
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need rather than upon the will of an executive or a class; and to liberate law and 
conduct from religious decrees at one end and revolutionary dreams at the other. 
A man undertaking such tasks might be allowed an occasional sin against a 
writer’s moral obligation to be clear. 

The new basis, of both morality and law, was to be the principle of utility — 
the usefulness of an act to the individual, of a custom to the group, of a law to 
the people, of an international agreement to mankind. Bentham took it for 
granted that all organisms seek pleasure and shun pain. Pleasure he defined as 
any satisfaction, pain as any dissatisfaction, of body or mind. Utility is the 
quality of producing pleasure or avoiding pain; happiness is the continuity and 
consistency of pleasures. The utility need not be entirely to the individual agent; 
it may be, partly or primarily, to the family, the community, the state, or 
mankind. The individual may (through his social instincts) find pleasure—or 
avoid pain—in subordinating his satisfaction to that of the group to which he 
belongs.48 Consequently, aside from its immediate purpose, the final object and 
moral test of all actions and laws is the degree in which it contributes to the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. “I would have the dearest friend I 
have to know that his interests, if they come in competition with those of the 
public, are as nothing to me. Thus I would serve my friends—thus would I be 
served by them.”49 

Bentham did not pretend to have originated his utilitarian formula. He 
declared, with his usual candor, that he had found it in Joseph Priestley’s Essay 
on the First Principles of Government (1768). He could have found it in Francis 
Hutcheson’s Enquiry Concerning Moral Good and Evil (1725), which defined 
the good citizen as one who has promoted “the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number”;°° or in Beccaria’s Trattato dei delitti e delle pene (1764), which 
described the moral test and goal as “la massima felicita divisa nel maggior 
numero”; or, most clearly, in Helvétius’ De l’Esprit (1758): “Utility is the 
principle of all human virtues, and the foundation of all legislation.... All laws 
should follow a single principle, the utility of the public—i.e., of the greatest 
number of the persons under the same government.”°! Bentham was merely 
giving a quantitative form to the Biblical injunction “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.”52 

His achievement was to apply “the principle of the greatest happiness” (his 
final formula) to the laws of England. He now had a moral imperative of clear 
import, and a test by which to judge the injunctions of preachers, the 
exhortations of teachers, the principles of parties, the laws of legislators, the 
edicts of kings. The law must admit no mystical entities like “rights,” natural, 
popular, or divine; no revelations from God to Moses or Mohammed or Christ; 


no punishments for vengeance’ sake. Every proposal must answer the question 
Cui bono?, For whose good will it be?—for one, or a few, or many, or all? Law 
must adjust itself to the ineradicable nature and limited capacities of men, and to 
the practical needs of society; it must be clear, and permit of practical 
enforcement, expeditious trial, prompt judicial judgment, and _ penalties 
corrective and humane. To these ends Bentham devoted the last ten chapters of 
his book, and the final years of his life. 

Meanwhile he applied his testing rod to the issues of the day. He upheld the 
Physiocratic doctrine of laissez-faire in industry and politics. Generally the 
individual is the best judge of his own happiness, and should be left as free as 
socially practicable to seek it in his own way; however, society should 
encourage voluntary associations, whose members would surrender part of their 
liberties to united effort for a common cause. From the same principles Bentham 
argued that representative government, with all its faults and multiple corruption, 
is best. 

The Principles of Morals and Legislation received a wider acclaim than might 
have been expected from the difficulties of its form and style, its critical spirit, 
and its strongly secular bent. Its welcome abroad was warmer than at home. 
France translated him, and made him a French citizen in 1792. Political leaders 
and thinkers corresponded with him from various capitals and universities on the 
Continent. In England the Tories condemned utilitarianism as unpatriotic, un- 
Christian, and materialistic. Some writers urged that many actions—romantic or 
parental love, self-sacrifice, mutual aid—involve no conscious calculation of 
egoistic satisfactions. Artists balked at judging works of art according to their 
usefulness. But all except officeholders agreed that self-interest is the ethic and 
policy of all governments, when disguise and pretense have been removed. 

Bentham lived up to his philosophy, and made his years unremittingly useful. 
In Rationale of Judicial Evidence (1825), and elsewhere, he strove to clarify old 
laws and present cases, and succeeded in moderating the barbarous excesses of 
traditional penology. He began in 1827, aged seventy-nine, to codify English 
law, but death caught him between Volumes I and II. He took part in 
establishing The Westminster Review (1823) as an organ of liberal ideas. He 
gathered about him a band of disciples who recognized the warm heart behind 
the crusty exterior. Pierre-Etienne Dumont was his apostle in France; James 
Mill, himself an outstanding thinker, edited the master’s manuscript into 
readability; John Stuart Mill raised the cause from calculus to humanity. 

Led by Bentham, these “philosophical radicals” worked for adult male 
suffrage, secret ballot, free trade, public sanitation, the improvement of prisons, 
the cleansing of the judiciary, the chastening of the House of Lords, and the 


development of international law. Till the 1860s the individualistic and freedom- 
oriented elements in Bentham’s philosophy were stressed by his followers; 
thereafter the socialism lurking in “the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number” turned the current of reform toward the use of government as an agent 
of the public will in attacking public ills. 

Dying, Bentham puzzled over the problem of making his corpse fully useful 
to the greatest number. He directed that it should be dissected in the presence of 
his friends. It was. Then the cranium was filled and faced with wax, the skeleton 
was dressed in Bentham’s somber and habitual garb, and was set upright in a 
glass case in University College, Cambridge, where it remains to this day. 


CHAPTER XX 


Literature in Transition 


I. THE PRESS 


Ir France held the political stage in this era, England led in literature. What, 
except for Chateaubriand’s prose, has France to compare with Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Byron, and Shelley?—not to include Keats (1795-1821), whose 
masterpieces slip out of our present range. Next to the age of Elizabeth I, this 
was the brightest flowering in the four centuries of English poetry. 

Even correspondence could then be literature, for the letters of Byron and 
Coleridge seem more contemporary with us than their verse. In those days, 
when, usually, the recipient paid the postage, he demanded substance or style for 
his stamp; but to receive a letter from such ebullient spirits could be a passport to 
life after death. 

The newspapers, however, were not literature. Normally each was a sheet 
folded into four pages; the first and fourth of these were taken up by 
advertisements, the second went to politics, including a summary of yesterday’s 
Parliamentary doings. London had several dailies: chiefly the Times, founded in 
1788, and having some five thousand purchasers; the Courier, with ten 
thousand; the Morning Post, organ of the Whigs, and featuring “leaders” by 
Coleridge; and the Examiner, voice of liberals like Leigh Hunt. County or 
borough centers had each its own paper, sometimes two, one for the Ins and one 
for the Outs. There were several weeklies, of which the most popular was 
William Cobbett’s Political Register. And there were several periodicals of 
political, social, and literary comment. The most powerful of these were the 
quarterly Edinburgh Review, founded in 1802 by Francis Jeffrey, Henry 
Brougham, and Sydney Smith!to defend progressive ideas; and the Quarterly 
Review, established in 1807 by John Murray, Robert Southey, and Walter Scott 
to plead the Tory cause. 

The power of the press was a prominent element in the British scene. It was 
no longer a vehicle of literature as in the leisurely days of Addison and Steele; it 
had become an outlet for advertisers and an organ of political groups. Since the 
advertisers paid according to circulation, the editor and the publishers had to 


consider public opinion, often at the expense of the party in power; so the press 
lampooned the wastrel sons of the King despite all efforts of the government to 
shield them. Gradually, as the nineteenth century advanced, the press became an 
instrument, finally an indispensable constituent, of the rising democracy. 


II. BOOKS 


Books multiplied as the middle class and the reading public grew. Publishing 
became sufficiently profitable to be an independent business, separate from 
bookselling. Publishers competed for authors, paid them better, feted them at 
literary salons. So Joseph Johnson wined and published Godwin, Paine, and 
Blake; Archibald Constable shared his debts with Walter Scott; Thomas Norton 
Longman took Wordsworth; Joseph Cottle, at Bristol, kept Coleridge and 
Southey; and John Murray, from London, held wandering Byron in leash. 
Meanwhile the old firm of Longmans spent three hundred thousand pounds 
publishing a new edition (1819) of Chambers’ Cyclopoedia, in thirty-nine 
volumes; and the Encyclopaedia Britannica issued three new editions in this 
brief period—the third, in eighteen volumes, in 1788-97, the fourth in twenty 
volumes in 1810, the fifth in twenty-five volumes in 1815. 

Instead of royalties, publishers paid lump sums for manuscripts, and added 
something if further editions were printed and sold; nevertheless very few 
authors lived by their pens—Thomas Moore comfortably, Southey and Hazlitt 
precariously, Scott through riches and ruin. Publishers succeeded patricians as 
patrons of literature, but some moneyed men still held out a hand; so the 
Wedgwoods subsidized Coleridge, and Raisley Calvert bequeathed nine hundred 
pounds to Wordsworth. The government sent occasional honorariums to well- 
behaved authors, and maintained a poet laureate at a hundred pounds; for this he 
was expected to compose on the instant a poem celebrating a victory of the 
armed forces, or a royal birth, marriage, or death. 

The growth of the reading public was checked by the high price of books, but 
was promoted by book clubs and lending libraries. Best of the latter were the 
Athenaeum and the Lyceum, both at Liverpool, the one with eight thousand 
volumes, the other with eleven thousand. Subscribers paid an annual fee, from 
one to two and a half guineas, for the right to borrow any book on the shelves. 
Every town had its lending library. Something was lost in taste and standards as 
reading spread from the aristocracy through the commonalty. The transition 
from classic tradition to Romantic sentiment was fed by this spreading audience, 
and by the growing emancipation of youthful love from parental control and 
property bonds; and one love affair could do for a hundred plots. Richardson’s 


tearful themes were gaining ground from Fielding’s lusty lovers and Smollett’s 
virile adventurers. 

Women predominated among the novelists, except for Matthew “Monk” 
Lewis and his chamber of horrors, Ambrosio, or The Monk (1795). Next only to 
him in the terror and mystery school was Mrs. Ann Radcliffe, with her 
succession of successes: A Sicilian Romance (1790), The Romance of the Forest 
(1791), and The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794). Usually the English public called 
such books romances (from the French word roman, meaning a story), and kept 
the term novel for extended narratives of natural happenings in ordinary life, as 
in Fielding and Jane Austen; Scott’s Waverley Novels bridge the definitions. In 
Romantic fiction the women authors naturally excelled. Frances (Fanny) Burney, 
who, at twenty-six, had made a stir with Evelina (1778), went on to sparkle with 
Cecilia (1782), Camilla (1796), and The Wanderer (1814); and after her death 
(1840) her Diary (1842) charmed another generation. 

Even more famous was Maria Edgeworth, whose Castle Rackrent (1800) and 
The Absentee (1812?) gave in fictional but realistic form such powerful 
descriptions of Irish exploitation by English landlords that England itself was 
stirred to mitigate these evils. Only one woman writer of her generation 
surpassed her, and that woman surpassed the men as well. 


Ill. JANE AUSTEN: 1775-1817 


All her adventures were by proxy, through her pen; and even there she needed 
few, since she found sufficient fascination in the ordinary life of genteel, but 
educated and sensitive, women like herself. Her father was rector of Steventon 
parish in Hampshire. She was born in the parsonage, and lived there till she was 
twenty-six. In 1809 her brother Edward provided his mother and sisters with a 
home in Chawton. There she lived till her final year, varying her simple routine 
with visits to her brothers and a stay in London. In May, 1817, she went to 
Winchester for medical treatment, and there, on July 18, she died, unmarried, 
aged forty-one. 

She gave suspense and meaning to her life by the sisterly love that warms her 
letters; by her subtle and slightly sardonic humor, which caught the absurdities 
and hidden anxieties of life, and portrayed them without bitterness; and by her 
enjoyment of the rural scenery and easy tempo of provincial days. She had 
enough of London to dislike it; she gave no fond picture of it, as a cross between 
dingy poverty and well-bred decay; it was a place where bored country girls 
came to be seduced. The finer sort of English living, she felt, was in the lower 


aristocracy of the countryside; in their homes family discipline and a treasured 
tradition generated stability and a quiet content. In those pockets of peace one 
seldom heard of the French Revolution, and Napoleon was too distant a bogey to 
take one’s mind off the more urgent business of getting a fit partner for the 
dance or for life. Religion had its place in those homes, but kept it, and had been 
pared of its terrors by a secret sophistication, such as might well flourish in a 
parsonage. The Industrial Revolution had not yet reached into the countryside to 
embitter the classes and sully scene and air. We hear Jane Austen’s authentic 
voice in her commiseration with Fanny Price, who had to spend some unwilling 
months in London: It was sad to Fanny to lose all the pleasures of spring.... She 
had not known before how much the beginnings and progress of vegetation had 
delighted her. What animation, both of body and mind, she had derived from 
watching the advance of that season which cannot, in spite of its capriciousness, 
be unlovely, seeing its increasing beauties from the earliest flowers in the 
warmest divisions of her aunt’s garden, to the opening leaves of her uncle’s 
plantations and the glory of his woods. 


It was such an environment—a comfortable home, a fragrant garden, an 
evening walk with gay sisters, an encouraging word from a father who praised 
and peddled her manuscripts—that put into Jane Austen’s novels a fresh air of 
peace, health, and goodwill, and that gives to her unhurried readers a quiet 
satisfaction hardly to be found in any other novels. She had learned that the day 
itself is blessing enough. 

So she wrote her six novels, and waited patiently for that unhurried public. In 
1795, aged twenty, she composed the first form of Sense and Sensibility, but it 
did not satisfy her, and she laid it aside. In the next two years she labored over 
Pride and Prejudice, revised it and revised it, and sent it to a publisher, who 
returned it as promising no profit. In 1798—99 she put into shape Northanger 
Abbey; Richard Crosby bought it, but let it lie unpublished. Then came a barren 
interlude, disturbed by change of residence, and perhaps by discouragement. In 
February, 1811, she began Mansfield Park; and in November Sense and 
Sensibility, rewritten, reached print. Then, in her last five years, came a rich 
harvest: Pride and Prejudice found a publisher in 1813, Mansfield Park in 1814, 
Emma in 1816; and in 1817, after her death, Northanger Abbey surfaced, and 
soon Persuasion appeared. 

Pride and Prejudice offers at the outset a bevy of five sisters, all ready and 
eager for marriage. Mrs. Bennet is a flighty, exclamatory soul, whose moming 
prayer and hourly thought are to find husbands for her brood. Mr. Bennet has 
learned to retire from his wordy wife to his library, where the words make no 


noise, and he has quite given up the problem of providing five dowries of land or 
pounds. He holds his home only till his death; thereafter it goes by entail to the 
Reverend Mr. Collins, the still unmarried parson of a nearby town. If one of 
those five sisters could snare that dominie! 

The oldest and loveliest, Jane, has set her aim on the rich and handsome Mr. 
Bingley, but he seems to prefer another candidate, and Jane hardly hides her 
grief. Elizabeth, next in age, is proud not of her face or form but of her 
independent, self-reliant character; she thinks for herself, and is not to be 
auctioned off; she has read widely, and can handle any man in a duel of mind or 
wit, without being aggressively intellectual; her author frankly admires her. The 
third sister, Mary, is eagerly nubile, and frets over the long time her predecessors 
are taking in clearing her way. Lydia, the youngest, wonders why a girl has to 
wait for the magic formula of marriage before being allowed to explore the 
mysteries of sex. 

The household is brightened by the news that Mr. Collins is planning to pay it 
a visit. He is a man proudly conscious of his sanctity, but carefully cognizant of 
class distinctions and material interests; in him the author presents a merciless 
picture of the caste subservience into which the lower Anglican ministry had 
fallen; the satire seems extreme, but it is as clean and thorough as a guillotine. 

The young reverend comes, sees that lovely Jane is immune, and offers his 
hand to Elizabeth, who demoralizes the family by refusing him, loath to be 
imprisoned in his perfections. Mary, feeling that for the third of five sisters to be 
first to get a husband would be quite a trick, sets her eyes and smiles and delicate 
attentions upon the fated heir to the property, and charms him into asking Mr. 
and Mrs. Bennet for her hand. 

All seems well, but Lydia, fearing senile virginity, runs off, unwed, with the 
dashing Mr. Wickham. The entire family is tarnished with her sin, and is 
shunned by nearly all the neighbors. The Reverend Mr. Collins sends a 
reproving word to Mr. Bennet: “The death of your daughter would have been a 
blessing compared with this.... Who will connect themselves with such a 
family>?”2 Elizabeth saves all by alluring the class-prejudiced Mr. Darcy with her 
proud inaccessibility; he lays his millions at her feet, compels Wickham to 
cleanse Lydia with marriage, and, by the magic hand of the authoress as a dea ex 
machina, all problems are solved; even Mr. Bingley discovers that he has always 
loved Jane. 

Mansfield Park is better built: the final solution is forecast near the outset, 
and is step by step prepared by almost every incident. The characters are not 
puppets in a plot but souls wondering their way through life, and properly 
illustrating the remark of Heracleitus (which should be the guide of all fiction), 


that “a man’s character is his fate.” The Park is the handsome domain of Sir 
Thomas Bertram, who is a much more solicitous father than Mr. Bennet. He too, 
however, makes surprising mistakes: absorbed in pursuit of wealth and honor, he 
lets his eldest son disintegrate morally and physically, and allows his daughter to 
prolong their vacation in a London society where all the morals of the 
countryside are the butt of humor instead of the staff of life. It is to his credit that 
he adopts into his family the modest and sensitive Fanny Price, the impoverished 
niece of his wife. His consoling pride is his younger son Edmund, who is 
dedicated to the Church, and is described as all that a future clergyman should 
be; he is an apology for Mr. Collins. It takes Edmund several hundred pages to 
realize that his affection for Fanny is more than brotherly love; but in its 
leisurely course their rising attachment is a pleasant romance in a classic tale. 

For even in her studies of love Jane Austen is and was a classic—a lasting 
excellence and a sober mind. In an age of Udolphian mysteries and Walpolian 
castles she remained a realistic and rational observer of her time. Her style is as 
chaste as Dryden’s; her piety is as unemotional as Pope’s. Her scope is narrow, 
but her probe is deep. She perceives that the basic aspect of life is the 
conscription of the individual into the service of the race; that the crises of 
government, the conflicts of power, even the cries for social justice are not as 
fundamental as the repeated, unconscious effort of youth to mature and be used 
and consumed. She takes both aspects—female and male —of the human 
mystery quietly; its ills beyond her curing, its goal beyond her ken. She never 
raises her voice, but we follow it willingly, so far as the rapids of life will allow; 
and we can be captured by her calm. Today there is hardly a village in England 
but has her worshipers. 


IV. WILLIAM BLAKE: 1757-1827 


Born eighteen years before her, enduring ten years after her, William Blake 
spanned the transition to Romanticism; he lived on mystery, rejected science, 
doubted God, worshiped Christ, transformed the Bible, emulated the Prophets, 
and called for a utopia of earthbound saints. 

He was the son of a London hosier. At the age of four he was frightened by 
seeing God looking at him through a window. A little later he saw angels 
fluttering in a tree, and the Prophet Ezekiel wandering in a field.2 Perhaps 
because his imagination mingled lawlessly with his sensations, he was sent to no 
school till the age of ten; and then it was to a drawing school in the Strand. At 
fifteen he began a seven-year apprenticeship to the engraver James Basire. He 


read much, including such romantic lore as Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry and Macpherson’s “Ossian.” He himself wrote verses, and illustrated 
them. At twenty-two he was accepted as a student of engraving at the Royal 
Academy, but he rebeled against Reynolds’ classical injunctions; later he 
lamented that he had “spent the vigor” of his “Youth and Genius under the 
incubus of Sir Joshua and his Gang of cunning Hired Knaves.”4 Despite them he 
developed his own imaginative style of drawing, and was able to support himself 
with his watercolors and engravings. 

He was not strongly sexual; he once expressed the hope that “sex would 
vanish and cease to be.”® Nevertheless, aged twenty-five, he married Catherine 
Boucher. He often tried her with his tantrums and wearied her with his visions; 
but she recognized his genius, and cared for him faithfully to his end. He had no 
known children, but loved to play with those of his friends. In 1783 John 
Flaxman and the Reverend A. S. Mathews paid for the private printing of 
Blake’s early verses; these Poetical Sketches, when reprinted in 1868, shared in 
the belated expansion of his fame. Some of them, like the rhymeless rhapsody 
“To the Evening Star,” raised an original note in English poetry.® 

Like any feeling soul, he resented England’s concentrated wealth and 
festering poverty. He joined Tom Paine, Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft, and 
other radicals grouped around the publisher Joseph Johnson; together they drank 
the strong wine of the French Enlightenment, and sang of justice and equality. 
His appearance befitted a spirit allergic to any imposed order. He was short and 
broad, with a “noble countenance full of expression and animation. His hair was 
of a yellow brown, and curled with the utmost crispness and luxuriance; his 
locks, instead of falling down, stood up like a curling flame, and looked at a 
distance like radiations, which, with his fiery eye and expansive forehead, his 
dignified and cheerful physiognomy, must have made his appearance truly 
prepossessing.”7 

In 1784 he opened up a print shop on Broad Street. He took in, as assistant, 
his young brother Robert. It was a happy relationship, for each was devoted to 
the other; but Robert was consumptive, and his death in 1787 deepened a somber 
strain in William’s mood, and the mystic element in his thought. He was 
convinced that he had seen Robert’s soul, at the moment of death, rise through 
the ceiling, “clapping its hands for joy.”® To Robert’s ghost he attributed a 
method of engraving both text and illustration upon one plate. Nearly all of 
Blake’s books were so engraved, and were sold for prices ranging from a few 
shillings to ten guineas. Hence his audience was narrowly limited during his life. 

In 1789 he issued his first masterpiece, nineteen little Songs of Innocence. 
Apparently he meant, by “innocence,” the pre-pubetic period in which the 
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pleasantest legends that had gathered about Christ were happily believed, 
brightening and guiding growth; however, Blake was thirty-two when the poems 
appeared, and we sense in them that experience is already mourning the death of 
innocence. We must recall his famous lines, that we may contrast them with 
lines addressed to a tiger five years later. 


Little Lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 

Gave thee life and bid thee feed 

By the stream and o’er the mead; 

Gave thee clothing of delight, 

Softest clothing, woolly, bright; 
Little Lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee? 


Little Lamb, I’1] tell thee, 

Little Lamb, I’1l tell thee; 

He is calléd by thy name 

For he calls himself a Lamb; 

He is meek and he is mild; 

He became a little child; 

Ia child and thou a lamb, 

We are calléd by his name. 
Little Lamb, God bless thee. 
Little Lamb, God bless thee. 


Perhaps still finer is the next poem, “The Little Black Boy,” in which a Negro 
child wonders why God has darkened his skin, and dreams of the time when 
black child and white child will play together without the shadow of color 
crossing their games. And, two poems later, “The Chimney Sweeper” imagines 
an angel coming down to free all chimneysweeps from the coat of soot in which 
they work and sleep. “Holy Thursday” ends with a warning: “Then cherish pity, 
lest you drive an angel from your door.” 

Five years passed: the years in which the French Revolution exploded, burned 
brightly with idealism (1791), and then turned into massacre and terror (1792— 
94). In 1789, according to one report, Blake publicly wore the red cap of 
revolution, and joined Paine in attacking the Established Church. Excited to 
confusion, he broke out of the ballad form into “prophecies” echoing Jeremiah 
and Hosea, ominous proclamations to a sinful world. These are not 


recommended reading to those who resent manufactured obscurity, but we note 
in passing that in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell (a satire of Swedenborg) 
Blake equates these realms with innocence and experience. Some of the 
“Proverbs from Hell” suggest a temporarily vegetarian-Whitmanic-Freudian- 
Nietzschean radicalism: All wholesome food is caught without a net or a trap.... 
The most sublime act is to set another before you.... 
The pride of the peacock is the glory of God.... The nakedness of 
women is the work of God.... 
Sooner murder an infant in its cradle than nurse unacted desires.... 
God only Acts and Is, in existing beings or Men.... 
All deities reside in the human breast.... 
The worship of God is, Honoring his gifts in other men,... and loving 
the greatest man best. Those who envy or calumniate great men hate 
God, for there is no other God. 


In Songs of Experience (1794) the poet countered his Songs of Innocence with 
odes of doubts and condemnation. 


Tyger, Tyger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry?... 


And what shoulder, and what art, 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 

And when thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hands and what dread feet?... 


When the stars threw down their spears 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the Lamb make thee? 


Whereas in Songs of Innocence “A Little Boy Lost” is rescued by God and 
brought back rejoicing to his home, a corresponding “song of experience” tells 
of a boy burned by the priests for acknowledging that he has no religious faith. 
In Innocence “Holy Thursday” described St. Paul’s Cathedral as crowded with 
happy children singing hymns; “Holy Thursday,” in Experience, asks: Is this a 
holy thing to see 


In a rich and fruitful land, 

Babes reduced to misery, 

Fed with cold and usurous hand? 
Is that trembling cry a song? 
Can it be a song of joy? 

And so many children poor? 

It is a land of poverty. 


Against such evils revolution no longer seemed a valid cure; for “The iron 
hand crushed the Tyrant’s head, And became a Tyrant in his stead.”9 
Disappointed with violent revolt, Blake sought solace in his residual religious 
belief. He now distrusted science as the handmaid of materialism, the tool of the 
clever against the innocent, of power against simplicity. “Art is the Tree of Life, 
Science the Tree of Death; God is Jesus.” 19 

After 1818 Blake wrote little poetry, found few readers, and supported 
himself by his art. At times, in his sixties, he was so poor that he had to engrave 
advertisements for Wedgwood pottery. In 1819 he found a saving patron in John 
Linnell, who commissioned him to illustrate the Book of Job and Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. He was working on this final task when death came to him (1827). No 
stone marked his grave, but, a full century later, a tablet was erected on the spot; 
and in 1957 a bronze bust by Sir Jacob Epstein was placed in Westminster 
Abbey. 


At his death the transition to Romanticism was complete. It had begun 
timidly, in the very heyday of classicism, with Thomson’s Seasons (1730), 
Collins’ Odes (1747), Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe (1747), Gray’s Elegy 
(1751), Rousseau’s Julie, ou La Nouvelle Héloise (1761), Macpherson’s Fingal 
(1762), Walpole’s Castle of Otranto (1764), Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry (1768), Scottish and German ballads, Chatterton’s remarkable forgeries 
(1769), Goethe’s Werther (1774). In truth there had been romantics in every age, 
in every home, in every lass and youth; classicism was a precarious structure of 
rule and restraint overlaid upon impulses and passions running like liquid fire in 
the blood. 

Then the French Revolution came, and even its collapse brought liberation. 
Old forms of law and order lost prestige and force; feeling, imagination, 
aspiration, old impulses of violence in word and deed were set free; youth started 
fires of poetry and art under every literary rule, every moral prohibition, every 
constricting creed, every law-encrusted state. In 1798 Wordsworth and 
Coleridge came together in writing the poems and prefaces of Lyrical Ballads; 


Burns and Scott were singing of love, revolt, and war in Scotland; Napoleon’s 
armies were shattering shibboleths faster than revolution could spread its dream. 
Everywhere literature had become the voice of freedom in revolt. Seldom had 
the future seemed so open, hope so limitless, or the world so young. 


I. To be distinguished from Sir William Sidney Smith, who foiled Napoleon at Acre. 


CHAPTER XXI 
The Lake Poets 
1770-1850 


I. AMBIENCE 


WE here gather Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey into one awkward and 
concurrent chapter, not because they established a school —they did not; nor 
because they displayed any shared spirit in their characters or works. Coleridge’s 
magic verse waS wrapt in mystery, strange souls and secrets, while 
Wordsworth’s proseful poetry rambled contentedly with common men, women, 
children, and things. Coleridge lived and died a romantic—a creature of feeling, 
fancies, hopes and fears; Wordsworth, except for a romantic interlude in France, 
and a rebellious pronouncement in 1798, was as classic as Crabbe, and 
conservatively calm. As for Southey, his poetry was Romantic while it paid; his 
prose was restrained and worthy of Dryden; his mature politics hugged the status 
quo; and his life of marital stability and generous friendship safely balanced the 
emotional, philosophical, financial, and geographical wanderings of the fellow 
poet with whom he had once dreamed of a communal utopia on Susquehanna’s 
shores. 

These men constituted a school only in the sense that they dwelt through 
many years in the Lake District of northwest England—the misty, rainy, mystic 
assemblage of cloud-capped mountains and silver “meres” that makes the area 
from Kendal through Windermere, Ambleside, Rydal Water, Grasmere, 
Derwentwater, and Keswick to Cockermouth one of the fairest regions of our 
planet. Not toweringly majestic—the tallest mountain reaches only to three 
thousand feet; not congenial to consumptives—the rain falls there almost daily; 
but the mists embrace the mountains amicably, the sun breaks out nearly every 
day, and accustomed denizens bear the wanderings of the weather because of the 
peace of the villages, the evergreen foliage, the abounding flowers happy in the 
dew, and the spirits of mad Coleridge and steady Wordsworth echoing through 
the hills. There at Cockermouth Wordsworth was born, and at Grasmere died; 
there at Keswick Coleridge lived intermittently, and Southey forty years; there, 


for diverse periods, stayed De Quincey, Arnold of Rugby, Ruskin; there, briefly, 
Scott and Shelley, Carlyle and Keats came to sample Eden, and recall its 
laureates. 


II. WORDSWORTH: 1770—97 


His mother, nee Ann Cookson, was the daughter of a linen draper in Penrith. 
His father, John Wordsworth, was a lawyer, prospering as business agent of Sir 
James Lowther. In their comfortable home at Cockermouth John and Ann 
brought up five children: Richard, who became an attorney and managed the 
poet’s finances; William and Dorothy, who are our chief present concern; John, 
who went to sea and died in a shipwreck; and Christopher, who became a 
scholar and rose to be master of Trinity College, Cambridge. For reasons now 
forgotten William was not baptized till after the birth of Dorothy a year after 
him, in 1771; brother and sister were christened on the same day, as if to 
sanction and bless their lifelong love. 

Dorothy, more than any of his brothers, became William’s childhood friend. 
She shared his fascination with the varied nature that surrounded them. He was 
keen and sensitive, she was more so, quicker to catch the forms and colors of the 
vegetation, the moods and exhalations of the trees, the lazy wanderings of the 
clouds, the moon benignly shedding silver on the lakes. “She gave me eyes, she 
gave me ears,” the poet was to say of his sister. She tamed his hunting impulses 
to chase and kill; she insisted that he should never hurt any living thing.! 

When she was seven they bore the bereavement of their mother’s death. Their 
father, stunned, refused to take another wife; he buried himself in his work, and 
sent his children to live with relatives. Dorothy went off to an aunt in Halifax in 
Yorkshire, and could now see William only on his vacations. He was sent in 
1779 to a good school at Hawkshead, near Lake Windermere; there he studied 
the Greek and Latin classics, and began, as he said, to “spin verses.” 

But the woods and waters of the vicinity seemed to have played a greater role 
than his books in the formation of his style and character. He was not unsocial; 
he took part with the other boys in the games of youth, and sometimes joined in 
a boisterous evening at the local inn; but many times he walked off alone into 
the hills, or along the shores of Esthwaite Water or Lake Windermere. Now and 
then, careless of weather and friendly to its forms, he wandered too far for 
security, and knew the fears that can come to youths invading the appropriated 
haunts of “lower” life; but gradually he came to feel a hidden spirit in the growth 
of plants, the play and struggle of animals, the pride of the mountains, the smiles 


and frowns of the kaleidoscopic sky. All these voices from field, forest, peak, 
and cloud seemed to speak to him in their own language, too secret and subtle 
for words, but felt by him as assurance that the incredible multiform multitude of 
things about him was no helpless mechanism of matter, but the frame of a God 
greater and nearer than the distant, silent, formless deity of his prayers. He 
developed a mood of somber inwardness as well as outgoing adoration. 

In 1783 the father suddenly died. His disordered assets passed into such 
prolonged and expensive litigation, and the £4,700 owed him by Sir James 
Lowther were so long held back, that the available bequest, amounting to six 
hundred to each of the children, fell far short of providing for their continued 
education.? Brother Richard nevertheless found means to see William through 
Hawkshead. 

In October, 1787, Wordsworth “went up” to Cambridge and entered St. 
John’s College. One of his uncles had persuaded the headmaster to give the 
youth a scholarship, in the hope that he would prepare himself to receive holy 
orders in the Anglican Church—and so cease to be a financial burden on his 
relatives. Instead of taking courses leading to the ministry, he read for his own 
pleasure—specializing in Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton —and 
protested against compulsory chapel attendance twice a day; apparently his 
reading had rubbed off some of his inherited faith. Much of it must have 
remained, for he found Voltaire dull. 

In July, 1790, he persuaded a Welsh classmate, Robert Jones, to pool savings 
with him to a total of twenty pounds and join him in a walking tour on the 
Continent. They made their way to Lake Como, turned east into Switzerland, ran 
short of funds, and hurried back to England and Cambridge in time to appease 
the wrath of their financiers. Wordsworth made up for a year’s neglect of 
Dorothy by spending the Christmas holidays with her at Fornsett Rectory near 
Norwich. “We used to walk every morning about two hours,” she wrote to Jane 
Pollard, “and every evening we went into the garden at four... to pace 
backwards and forwards till six.... Ah, Jane! I never thought of the cold when he 
was with me.”3 She hoped that he would become a clergyman, and that she 
would be allowed to keep house for him. 

When he graduated from Cambridge (January, 1791) he disappointed many 
hopes by going to London, “where for four months he lived in an obscurity 
which remains almost complete.”4 In May he took off with Jones on a walking 
tour through Wales; they climbed Mount Snowdon (1,350 feet) to see the 
sunrise. On November 27, alone, he crossed again to France. 

The Revolution was then in its finest phase: a liberal constitution had been 
formulated, a Declaration of the Rights of Man had been proclaimed to the 


world; how could any sensitive youth, still a fledgling in philosophy, resist that 
call to universal justice and brotherhood? It was too hard for a poor scholar who 
had known some hurt from titled overlords (Sir James Lowther) to condemn 
those Frenchmen who, as he would put it in his autobiographical Prelude, 


held something up to view 
Of a Republic where all stood thus far 
Upon equal ground; that we were brothers all 
In honor, as in one community, 
Scholars and gentlemen; where, furthermore, 
Distinction open lay to all that came, 
And wealth and titles were in less esteem 
Than talents, worth, and prosperous industry.° 


Arrived in France, he was stirred by the ardor of the nation rising 
spontaneously to arms to meet the threat of the Duke of Brunswick to suppress 
the Revolution, and, if Paris resisted him, to burn it to the ground. He became 
friends with an officer in the Revolutionary Army, Michel de Beaupuis, who “by 
birth ranked with the most noble,” but now felt obliged to defend France against 
invaders. This classless dedication moved Wordsworth to consider how he 
himself could be useful in the cause. But he felt too frail to bear arms, and knew 
too little French to serve in a civilian or political post. He settled down at 
Orléans to study the language, so bewitching on a woman’s lips, so 
bewilderingly deceptive in orthography. 

He found it most charming, but largely superfluous, in Annette Vallon, a 
warmhearted, warm-blooded young woman who gave him not only instruction 
but herself. In return he could give her nothing but his youthful seed. He was 
twenty-one, she was twenty-five. When the result announced itself, Annette 
thought she deserved a wedding ring, but William wondered: could he, who 
knew more Latin than French, survive as a husband in France; or could she, as a 
pagan Catholic, survive in Puritan England? 

On October 29, 1792, he left her in Orléans and moved to Paris. Before 
parting he signed a paper authorizing a M. Dufour to represent him as the absent 
father at the christening of Annette’s expected child.6 It was born on December 
15, and was named Caroline. 

By that time Wordsworth, in Paris, was immersed in the Revolution. He 
attended meetings of the Jacobin Club, visited the Legislative Assembly, made 
friends of Girondins. The fever of the day came upon him; he felt himself at the 
center of world-shaking, history-making events: 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive; 
But to be young was very Heaven!7 


Then a letter reached him from brother Richard refusing further funds, and 
insisting upon his immediate return. As the Revolution did not offer to support 
him, he crossed to London, and tried to thaw the frozen arteries of familial 
finance. Brother Richard remained lovingly stern. Uncle William Cookson, 
rector of Fornsett and host of Dorothy, closed his purse and doors to the 
youngster whose education had been paid for as a prelude to sacerdotal services, 
but who now seemed to have turned into a shiftless Jacobin. 

William was sorely hurt; he had adopted poetry as a profession, and felt 
entitled, as a consecrated devotee of a Muse, to fraternal and avuncular support. 
Defiantly, he associated with the radicals who frequented Johnson’s bookshop, 
and he continued his public support of the Revolution. In the last fifty lines of 
Descriptive Sketches, which he wrote and published in 1793, he praised the 
Revolution as the liberation not of one nation only, but potentially of all 
mankind; and privately, as he posthumously confessed, he rejoiced in French 
victories even “when Englishmen by thousands were o’erthrown, left without 
glory on the field.”8 On February 1, 1793, France declared war on England; in 
March a letter reached Wordsworth from Annette begging him to come back to 
her, but the Channel was closed to civilian travel. He did not forget her, the 
thought of her burned his conscience; we shall see him, nine years later, trying to 
make some amends. During those years Annette became an ardent royalist, and 
William slowly discovered the virtues of the British Constitution. 

His faith in the Revolution waned when the Terror guillotined the Girondins 
whom he had admired (1794). About this time he was much impressed by 
Godwin’s Enquiry Concerning Political Justice; it encouraged his radicalism, 
but it warned against revolutions as feeding on revolutionists. In 1795 he met 
Godwin himself, and was charmed; seven times in that year he called upon the 
famous philosopher in his home. Even when he himself had become an ardent 
conservative he remained Godwin’s friend till death intervened (1836). 

An added inducement to sobriety came when, in 1795, Raisley Calvert 
bequeathed Wordsworth nine hundred pounds. Recklessly the poet lent three 
hundred of this legacy to his notoriously improvident friend Basil Montagu, and 
two hundred to Montagu’s intimate, Charles Douglas—in both cases on 
mortgages hopefully paying ten percent. Wordsworth reckoned that the fifty- 
pounds-a-year interest (it was very irregularly paid), plus the remaining four 
hundred, would not suffice, even with Dorothy’s annuity of twenty pounds, to 
finance his sister’s dream of a cottage where they might live in a modest 


condominium of poetry and love. But just then another friend, John Pinney of 
Bristol, offered them, furnished and free, his Racedown Lodge in Dorset. So, on 
September 26, 1795, Wordsworth and Dorothy set up housekeeping there, and 
there they remained till June, 1797, in unexpected comfort and bliss. 

We picture him, now twenty-five, as of middle height, gaunt and slightly 
stooped; his thin careless hair falling around his collar and his ears; his dark and 
somber eyes looking down along an inquiring and slightly aggressive nose; his 
trousers of pastoral plaid, his coat a loose brown frock, a black handkerchief 
serving as a tie. He was frail in body, strong in energy, spirit, and will; he could 
outwalk the sturdiest of his guests, and could with his own arms and axe keep his 
fires burning with cut or gathered wood. He was as sensitive as a poet, as 
nervous as a woman; he suffered from headaches, especially when he composed. 
He was often moody, inclined to hypochondria, easily moved to tears; once he 
thought of killing himself?—but that is a universal bravado. He was acquisitive, 
proud, self-centered, sure of his superior sensitivity, understanding, and 
(forgiving that carelessly fallen seed) moral excellence. But he was modest 
before Nature, holding himself her servant and her voice for the instruction of 
mankind. 

Dorothy was his opposite: small and frail; earning her face of tan with many 
walks under the sun; selflessly absorbed—or selfishly delighted—in serving her 
brother, never doubting his genius, keeping their shelter clean and warm for him, 
tending him in his illnesses, searching out the subtlest beauties and wonders in 
nature with what he called “the shooting lights of thy wild eyes,”!° and jotting 
down those percepts in her journals for her remembrance and his use. She gave 
ears and hands as well as eyes; she never (visibly) tired of hearing him recite his 
verses, or of copying them readably. He loved her in return, deeply but without 
forbidden passion, as the dearest and least demanding of his acolytes, as a 
precious delicate lateral tendril of himself. 

To tum their home into a family, and add £50 to their annual revenue, they 
took under their care the three-year-old Basil, son of Basil Montagu; and they 
rejoiced to see their young ward “metamorphosed from a shivering, half-starved 
plant into a lusty, blooming, fearless boy.”!! In the spring of 1797 Dorothy’s 
friend Mary Hutchinson came down from Penrith to stay with them till June 5. 
And on June 6, answering in his own exuberant way an invitation sent him by 
Wordsworth, a youth of twenty-five, pregnant with poetry, leaped over a gate, 
bounded over a field, and entered powerfully into the lives of William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth. It was Coleridge. 
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Ill. COLERIDGE: 1772—94 


He is the most interesting of our conglomerate, the most varied in his talents, 
charms, ailments, ideas, and faults. He ran the gamut from idealism to disaster in 
love and morals, in literature and philosophy. He plagiarized from as many 
authors as he inspired. No aliquot portion of a chapter can do him justice. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born October 21, 1772, the tenth and final child 
of John Coleridge, schoolmaster and then vicar at Ottery St. Mary in 
Devonshire, an advanced mathematician, a scholar in classical and Oriental 
languages, the author of A Critical Latin Grammar. “S. T. C.,” as the son would 
later sign himself, stumbled under this learned heritage, and lightened it by 
shedding Greek or Latin tags in almost every paragraph. 

From his third to his seventh year, he later recalled, 


I became fretful and timorous, and a tell-tale; the schoolboys drove me from play, and were always 
tormenting me, and hence I took no pleasure in boyish sports, but read incessantly.... At six years old 
I had read Belisarius, Robinson Crusoe,... and the Arabian Nights Entertainments.... I was haunted by 
specters;... I became a dreamer, and acquired an indisposition to all bodily activity; and I was fretful, 
and inordinately passionate,... slothful..., hated by the boys;—because I could read and spell, and 
had... a memory and understanding forced into almost an unnatural ripeness, I was flattered and 
wondered at by all the old women. And so I became very vain,... and before I was eight years old I 
was a character. Sensibility, imagination, vanity, sloth, and feelings of deep and bitter contempt for all 
who traversed the orbit of my understanding, were even then prominent. !2 


The death of his father (1779), whom he had loved passionately, was an 
unsettling blow to Samuel. Two years later he was sent for further education to 
Christ’s Hospital, which kept a charity school in London. The food was poor, the 
discipline was severe; he spoke in later life of the ignominious punishments that 
fell doubly hard upon a lad who felt that he had been forgotten by his family. 
They wanted him to be a clergyman; he longed to be a shoemaker. In 1830 (by 
which time his memory had become especially unreliable) he told of his one 
“just” flogging: 


When I was about thirteen, I went to a shoemaker, and begged him to take me as his apprentice. 
He, being an honest man, immediately brought me to Bowyer [headmaster], who got into a great rage, 
knocked me down, and... asked me why I had made myself such a fool? to which I answered that I 
had a great desire to be a shoemaker, and that I hated the thought of being a clergyman. “Why so?” 
said he.—” Because, to tell you the truth, sir,” said I, “I am an infidel.” For that, without more ado, 
Bowyer flogged me.13 


Obviously he had plucked some forbidden fruit, perhaps from the circulating 
library in King Street. There, he later claimed in his monumental way, 


I read through [all the books in] the catalogue, folios and all, whether I understood them or not,... 
running all risks in skulking out to get the two volumes which I was entitled to have daily. Conceive 
what I must have been at fourteen; I was in a continual fever. My whole being was, with eyes closed 
to every object of present sense, to crumple myself up in a sunny corner, and read, read, read.14 


There is, of course, some vain enlargement here. In any case he did so well at 
Christ’s Hospital School that his family arranged to have him accepted as a 
“sizar” (on a work-and-study scholarship) at Jesus College, Cambridge (1791). 
There he attempted higher mathematics, and the most difficult Greek. “I am 
reading Pindar, and composing Greek verses like a mad dog.... At my leisure 
hours I translate Anacreon.... I am learning to play the violin.” 15 

As always in Coleridge, we must allow for hyperbole. In any case he 
neglected his health, and came down (1793) with rheumatic fever. He found 
relief from the pain by taking opium. It was at that time a common anodyne, but 
Coleridge fell into its habitual use. His scholastic pace slowed, and he allowed 
himself more interest in current affairs. However, he outran the allowance sent 
him by his family, fell into debt, was harried by his creditors, and, in a desperate 
effort to escape them, suddenly left Cambridge, and (December, 1793) enlisted 
in the army that was being formed to fight France. His brother George bought 
Samuel’s release for forty guineas, and persuaded him to return to Cambridge. 
He managed to graduate in 1794, but without a degree. This hardly disturbed 
him, for meanwhile he had discovered utopia. 

He had been prepared for this by losing his religious faith; heaven and utopia 
are compensatory buckets in the well of hope. The French Revolution had stirred 
him as it stirred almost every literate and unmoneyed youth in England. Now, in 
the spring of 1794, word came from his friend Robert Allen at Oxford that 
several of the students there were eager to reform British institutions and ways. 
One student, reported Allen, was especially brilliant and had written verses 
celebrating social revolt. Could Coleridge come down to Oxford and meet these 
youths? In June, 1794, Coleridge came. 


IV. SOUTHEY: 1774-1803 


Of the Lake triad Robert Southey was the worst poet and the best man. He 
was born at Bristol, son of a clothier; but from that mercantile environment his 
wealthy aunt, Elizabeth Tyler, often borrowed him to be polished in the genteel 
society of Bath. At fourteen he was sent to the prestigious Westminster School in 
London, where, doubtless surreptitiously, he read Voltaire, Rousseau, Gibbon, 
and Goethe’s Werther, and wrote some epic poetry and rebellious prose. His 


attack upon corporal punishment, in the school magazine called The Flagellant, 
infuriated the headmaster, who felt that he had been disarmed. Robert was 
expelled just as graduation neared, but somehow he was admitted into Balliol 
College, Oxford, in December, 1792. There he continued his secret operations— 
writing an epic, Joan of Arc, in which he praised the French Revolution. He was 
engaged upon a verse drama about Wat Tyler, the English revolutionist of 1381, 
when Coleridge arrived. 

The older found the younger man in a brown study, for Robespierre had sent 
the lustiest leaders of the Revolution—Danton and Desmoulins—to the 
guillotine; were the Rights of Man ending in competitive homicide? Coleridge 
comforted him: Europe, he explained, was decadent, worn out with history; but 
every week or so, from Southey’s native Bristol, a ship sailed to an America 
spacious, fertile, and republican. Why should not Coleridge and Southey 
organize a group of stout English lads and lasses, get them soundly married, 
migrate with them to Pennsylvania, and set up a communal colony on the lovely 
shores of the Susquehanna’s unpolluted stream? All that was necessary was that 
each male should contribute £125 to the common fund. Each couple should have 
an equal voice in ruling the colony, and so Coleridge named it a “pantisocracy.” 

To raise their own shares of the cost the two founding fathers joined in 
writing a verse drama, The Fall of Robespierre; it was published, but had no 
sale. Southey sold Joan of Arc to Cottle of Bristol for fifty guineas. The 
degreeless graduates lectured in Bristol, and earned enough to raise Southey to 
proposal point; Edith Fricker accepted him, and they were married (November 
14, 1795). Edith’s sister Mary had already accepted Robert Lovell and 
pantisocracy. Now, said Southey, it was extremely desirable that Coleridge 
should love and marry the third sister, Sara. 

When Elizabeth Tyler disowned him as lost to gentility by his lowly marriage 
and subversive ideas, Southey accepted an invitation to visit Lisbon as 
companion to an uncle who was chaplain to the British Embassy there. The trip 
broadened the young pundit’s borders; he traveled in Spain as well as Portugal; 
when he returned to England (May, 1796) he discovered that he loved it, and 
pantisocracy faded with his youth. He studied law, found work as a journalist, 
and time to write more unmemorable epics, and some famous ballads, like “The 
Battle of Blenheim.” In 1803, armed with a friendly annuity of £160, he settled 
down in Greta Hall, Keswick, hardly suspecting that he would stay there to the 
end of his life. 


V. COLERIDGE: 1794—97 


He was a cross between lively nerves and hesitant will. He loved Mary Evans 
of London, but shrank from the task of maintaining her in her wonted style; she 
liked his rich and ebullient spirit, but had no faith in its earning power. She 
turned away, and he resigned himself to Sara Fricker, who, plain and penniless, 
could keep house and bear children, but could not inspire odes. 

To finance his prospective marriage and his lingering dream, he delivered 
more lectures in Bristol, charging a shilling for each admission (January to June, 
1795). These Conciones ad Populum were recklessly radical: they denounced 
the Established Church as the servant of the rich and knowing no Lord but the 
lord of the manor. They condemned the war with France as an attempt to 
suppress the Revolution and turn back the march of history. They excused the 
Terror as a response to “Pitt’s War,” and they denounced the “Gag Bills” as 
governmental efforts to silence the public will. They drew small though 
enthusiastic audiences, but on the proceeds Coleridge took Sara Fricker to the 
altar (October 4, 1795). 

In that same autumn he first met Wordsworth. William was only two years 
older than Samuel, but he had experienced the Revolution, had seen utopia in the 
flesh. He shared the younger man’s dread of a Bourbon restoration, but he could 
not interest himself in Pennsylvania; the battlefield of ideas was in Europe; and 
as to the splendor of the Susquehanna, why not be satisfied with the glory of the 
English Lakes? Coleridge was only half convinced, but he put it in his tablets to 
watch this William grow, and perhaps learn from him how to ride the rapids of 
life. 

He filled many tablets with gleanings from the books and souls he met. He 
read widely, eagerly, and in a dozen fields, about men, animals, plants, sciences, 
religions, philosophies, nations, literatures, arts. His was one of the hungriest, 
most absorbent, and most retentive minds of which we have any record. His 
memory became a storehouse from which he drew, to the end of his life, for 
images, ideas, phrases, arguments, even paragraphs. Too often he neglected to 
mention, or pleasantly forgot, the source of his catch, and carelessly mingled his 
own notions with borrowed goods. In the end the weight of his stores, and their 
unmanageable variety, were too great for a mind wedded to freedom and 
divorced from order. The storeroom nearly collapsed under its stores. 

Perhaps to relieve his memory, or to feed his wife, he hit upon the idea of 
printing and selling a magazine almost entirely written by himself. He 
buttonholed his acquaintances, and conscripted his lecture auditors, as potential 
subscribers, and scattered a “Prospectus: That all may know the TRUTH, and that 
the TRUTH may make us FREE. On Friday the 5th day of February 1796 will be 
published No. 1 (price four pence) of a miscellany to be published every eighth 


day, under the name of The Watchman, by S. T. Coleridge, author of Addresses 
to the People.”!6 Here in print, as in his lectures, he spoke as a bridge-burning 
radical against the war, slavery, shackling of the press, and especially against 
sales taxes as falling cruelly upon the common man.!’ But he did not 
recommend universal adult suffrage, male or female. “We should be bold in the 
avowal of political truth among those only whose minds are susceptible of 
reasoning; and never to the multitude, who, ignorant and needy, must necessarily 
act from the impulse of inflamed passions.” !® —Coleridge found it unbearable to 
fill thirty-two pages every eight days with his own pen; increasingly they 
depended upon alien gleanings not always acknowledged. Some watchful 
readers protested. Circulation fell, debts rose. After ten numbers The Watchman 
died. 

On September 1, 1796, Coleridge’s first child was born. He named him David 
Hartley, from the English protagonist of the associationist psychology. Here was 
a delectable face, but another mouth to feed. Meanwhile he himself was feeling 
ailments of heart and lungs, and was relying more and more upon opium to ease 
the pain. He was near the end of his resources when a friendly liberal, Thomas 
Poole, offered him, at the nominal rent of seven pounds a year, a small house 
near his own at Nether Stowey, near Bridgewater. On December 31, 1796, 
Coleridge, Sara, and David moved in. Sara made the place comfortable and 
clean. “S. T. C.” worked in an adjoining garden, helped to care for Poole’s 
poultry and pigs, and wrote memorable, nonnegotiable poetry. 

About this time, according to a memory always rich and adorned, “Kubla 
Khan” was conceived, and for the most part written, in a miraculous dream: 


In the summer of 1797 the Author, then in ill-health, had retired to a lonely farm-house between 
Porlock and Linton.... In consequence of a slight indisposition, an anodyne had been prescribed, from 
the effects of which he fell asleep in his chair at the moment that he was reading... in Purchas’s 
Pilgrimage: “Here the Khan Kubla commanded a palace to be built, and a stately garden thereunto. 
And thus ten miles of fertile ground were enclosed with a wall.” The Author continued for about three 
hours in a profound sleep, at least of the external senses, during which time he has the most vivid 
confidence, that he could not have composed less than from two to three hundred lines,... without any 
sensation or consciousness of effort. On awakening he appeared to himself to have a distinct 
recollection of the whole, and taking his pen, ink, and paper, instantly and eagerly wrote down the 
lines that are here preserved. 


This famous preface has been interpreted as a fable with which Coleridge 
deceived himself or others into accepting the immaculate conception and brief 
continuance of “Kubla Khan.” However, it is not unknown that an author, after 
manufacturing phrases during the day, should continue to do so in a dream; but 
almost always these jewels sink into unconsciousness as the sleeper wakes. 


Perhaps in this case the opium induced not only the dream but the delusion that 
the composition was part of the dream. In any case Coleridge, with his 
characteristic skill of rhyme and alliteration, transformed Purchas’ prose into one 
of the most tempting torsos in the English language. 

Perhaps a more important event than “Kubla,” in Coleridge’s year 1797, was 
an invitation to visit the Wordsworths at Racedown. He excused himself to Sara 
and David, and started off to walk nearly all the intervening miles. He sighted 
his goal on June 6, and ran excitedly across a field to his brother poet’s door. 
When William and Dorothy opened it, and their hearts, to him, a new epoch 
began in these three lives, and one of the most fruitful collaborations in literary 
history. 


VI. A THREESOME: 1797-98 


Coleridge was then at the height of his charm. His whole body, despite its 
secret pains and poisons, was responsive to the lively interests of his mind. His 
handsome face—sensual mouth, finely formed nose, gray eyes sparkling with 
eagerness and curiosity, his careless black hair curling about his neck and ears— 
made him immediately attractive, especially to Dorothy. It did not take her long 
to fall in love with him in her shy way, always keeping William unchallengeable 
on his pedestal. Coleridge was taken aback by her tininess, yet was drawn to her 
by her quiet sympathy; this was a friend who would take him with all his faults, 
and would overlook his shiftlessness to see his warm feeling, his strangely 
recondite fancies, his shaken and bewildered faith, the frightened malaise of a 
poet lost amid factories and wars. For the present, however, he hardly saw this 
timid sprite of a girl, being overwhelmed by her brother. 

Here, he realized, in this man with calm, grave face, high forehead, 
meditative eyes, was a real and living poet, sensitive to every vibration of things 
and souls, shunning the economic maelstrom, quietly making it his life task to 
find fit evocative words for his insights and dreams. Coleridge, who at that time 
—with The Ancient Mariner already growing in him—was the greater poet of 
the two, felt the dedication in this man, envied him his freedom to give himself 
totally to poetry, and may have wondered whether a sister is not better than a 
wife. “I feel myself a little man by his side,” he wrote, soon after his coming; 
“and yet I do not think myself the less man than I formerly thought myself. 
William is a very great man, the only man to whom at all times and in all modes 
of excellence I feel myself inferior.” 19 


So began three weeks of mutual stimulation. Each read his poems to the 
other. Wordsworth read more, Coleridge talked more. “His conversation,” 
Dorothy wrote, “teemed with soul, mind, and spirit. Then he is so benevolent, so 
good-tempered and cheerful. His eye... speaks every emotion of his animated 
mind.”20 

Usually such a triune love affair cools after three weeks, but then Coleridge, 
loath to let it end, begged William and Dorothy to accompany him to Nether 
Stowey for some return of their hospitality. They went with him, expecting to 
come back to Racedown soon; but friend Poole, learning that their lease would 
soon expire and could not be renewed, found for them a handsome cottage, 
furnished, for £23 a year, in Alfoxden, four miles from Coleridge; and there 
William and Dorothy took comfort and inspiration for the next fifteen months. 

In that happy period there was much walking between one nucleus and the 
other of the poetic ellipse: sometimes the two men, sometimes Coleridge and 
Dorothy, sometimes the three. There was a triple exchange of feelings, 
observations, and ideas: Wordsworth encouraged Coleridge to let imagination be 
his guide; Coleridge enlarged Wordsworth’s acquaintance with the philosophers, 
and challenged him to undertake an epic. Years later, in The Prelude, 
Wordsworth reminded his wandering friend of “the buoyant spirits That were 
our daily portion when we first Together wantoned in wild Poesy.”2! Dorothy 
was their bond and catalyst; she warmed them with her praise and eager 
listening, challenged them with the keenness and depth of her perceptions, and 
united them as their spiritual bride. They were, said Coleridge, three persons in 
one soul.22 

Both Wordsworth and Coleridge must have looked into the journal that 
Dorothy began at Alfoxden on January 20, 1798. They must have been struck by 
a line on its second page: “The hum of insects, that noiseless noise which lives in 
the summer air.” But Sara Coleridge would have been struck rather with entries 
for February 3 to 12: 


Feb. 3rd: Walked with Coleridge over the hills.... 

Feb. 4th: Walked a great part of the way to Stowey with Coleridge.... 

Feb. 5th: Walked to Stowey with Coleridge.... 

Feb. 11th: Walked with Coleridge near to Stowey. 

Feb. 12th: Walked alone to Stowey. Returned in the evening with Coleridge.23 


Sara was not happy over this ambulatory romance; it seemed sexually innocent, 
but where would it end? 


VII. LYRICAL BALLADS: 1798 


Another stimulant came to Coleridge in January, 1798: Josiah and Thomas 
Wedgwood—sons and heirs of the Josiah Wedgwood (1730-95) who had made 
his pottery famous throughout Europe—offered the almost penniless poet an 
annuity of one hundred fifty pounds ($3,750) on condition that he devote himself 
wholly to poetry and philosophy. Coleridge welcomed the gift in a letter of 
January 17, and proceeded, in an ecstasy of creation, to complete The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner. 

Armed with this proof of potency, he proposed to Wordsworth that they 
should pool their new poems in collaborative volumes that would earn them 
enough money to finance a trip to Germany. He hoped that a year in Germany 
would teach him enough of the language and the culture to let him read in the 
original, and with understanding, those masterpieces which, from Kant to 
Goethe, had given Germany the unquestioned lead in European philosophy, and 
had brought it at least to rivalry with England and France in literature. 
Wordsworth was not enthusiastic about Germany, but France and north Italy 
were controlled by the Revolution; he fell in with Coleridge’s plan. 

In April, 1798, they invited publisher Cottle to come over from Bristol to hear 
their latest verses. He came, listened, and advanced thirty pounds for the 
copyright. He wished to publish also the names of the authors, but Coleridge 
refused. “Wordsworth’s name,” he said to Cottle, “is nothing, and mine 
stinks.”24 

Eighteen years later Coleridge explained the theory behind the collaboration: 


It was agreed that my endeavours should be directed to persons and characters supernatural, or at 
least romantic;... Mr. Wordsworth, on the other hand, was to propose to himself, as his object, to give 
the charm of novelty to things of every day, and to excite a feeling analogous to the supernatural, by 
awakening the mind’s attention to the lethargy of custom, and directing it to the loveliness and the 
wonders of the world before us.... With this view I wrote “The Ancient Mariner,” and was preparing, 
among other pieces, “The Dark Ladie” and the “Christabel,” in which I should have more nearly 
realised my ideal.25 


Probably the theory took form after the poems had been written. So with 
Wordsworth’s explanation, prefixed to the first edition: 


The majority of the following poems are to be considered as experiments. They were written 
chiefly with a view to ascertain how far the language of conversation in the middle and lower classes 
of society is adapted to the purposes of poetic pleasure. Readers accustomed to the gaudiness and inane 
phraseology of many modern writers, if they persist in reading this book to its conclusion, will perhaps 
frequently have to struggle with feelings of strangeness and awkwardness; they will look round for 
poetry, and will be induced to inquire by what species of courtesy these attempts can be permitted to 


assume that title. It is desirable that such readers... should not suffer the solitary word Poetry, a word 
of very disputed meaning, to stand in the way of their gratification.... 

Readers of superior judgement may disapprove of the style in which many of these pieces are 
executed.... It will appear to them that, wishing to avoid the prevalent faults of the day, the author has 
sometimes descended too low, and that many of the expressions are too familiar and not of sufficient 
dignity. It is apprehended that the more conversant the reader is with our elder writers,... the fewer 
complaints of this kind will he have to make.26 


Prose interfered with their poetry: the owner of the Alfoxden house notified 
the Wordsworths that their lease could not be renewed beyond June 30, 1798. 
On June 25 William and Dorothy left for Bristol to negotiate with Cottle. On 
July 10 they took a ferry across the River Severn, and walked ten miles in Wales 
to Tintern Abbey. Near this “very beautiful ruin,” and on the way back to 
Bristol, Wordsworth composed the first draft of the poem that was added as the 
concluding piece of the Lyrical Ballads. 

The little book was published on October 4, 1798, nineteen days after the 
unavowed authors had left for Germany. The title was fitting: Coleridge’s main 
contributions were lineal descendants of old English ballads—tales in songlike 
verse; and most of Wordsworth’s contributions were simple lyrics of simple life, 
in the almost monosyllabic language of the English peasantry. The book opened 
with The Rime of the Ancient Mariner; this occupied fifteen of the 117 pages; it 
was the longest entry, and perhaps the best, though England came only slowly to 
realize this, and Wordsworth never. 

The Rime has indeed many faults, but we must not stress, among these, the 
absurdity of the tale; Coleridge had entered a realm of mystery and imagination 
in which anything could happen, and mighty events might flow from trifling 
incidents. He had to depend upon imagination, for he had never been to sea,27 
and he had to borrow from travel books for maritime terms and moods. 
Nevertheless he caught the mystic aura of old legends, the marching rhythm of 
old ballads; and the old mariner carries us with him almost to the end. It is, of 
course, one of the greatest lyrics in the English language. 

Wordsworth’s contributions were mostly examples of his finding wisdom in 
simple souls. Some of these poems, like “The Idiot Boy” and “Simon Lee,” were 
hilariously satirized by reviewers; but which of us has not sympathized with a 
mother’s patient love for her harmlessly feeble-minded child? (One line of that 
understanding poem tells of “the green grass—you almost hear it growing”;28 
was this snatched from Dorothy?) Then, after lingering with his rural types, 
Wordsworth concluded the book with the meditative “Lines Composed a Few 
Miles above Tintern Abbey.” Here he gave supreme expression to his feeling 
that nature and God (Spinoza’s Deus sive Natura) are one, speaking not only 


through the miracles of growth but also through those awesome and (to human 
short sight) seemingly destructive forces that Turner was then worshiping in 
paint. To his wanderings in woods and fields, his rowing on placid lakes and 
scrambling over massive rocks, to a thousand cries or whispers from a thousand 
forms of life, even from the supposedly inanimate world— 


To them I may have owed... that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened... 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things.29 


And then he rose to his finest profession of faith: 


I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains; and... recognize, 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being.2° 
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Dorothy too had reached this healing, unifying creed, and found it not 
inconsistent with her Christian faith. At the close of his hymn Wordsworth 
added a paean to her as his sister soul, and bade her keep to the end 


Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 

And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee;... and, in after years, 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 
Thy memory be as a dwelling place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies...31 


Lyrical Ballads was not favorably received. “They are not liked by any,” 
reported Mrs. Coleridge—a wife forgivably envious of her husband’s Muse. The 
reviewers were so busy exposing loose joints in The Mariner, and loose 
sentiment in Wordsworth’s ditties, that none of them seems to have recognized 
The Mariner as a future fixture in all anthologies, though some noticed the 
devout pantheism of “Tintern Abbey.” The little book sold five hundred copies 
in two years, and Coleridge ascribed some of these sales to a sailor who thought, 
from the Rime, that the volume was a naval songbook. Wordsworth ascribed the 
tardiness of the sale to the inclusion of The Ancient Mariner. 

In 1799, while Coleridge was in Germany, Wordsworth prepared a second 
edition of the Ballads. On June 24 he wrote to Cottle: “From what I gather it 
seems that The Ancyent Marinere has upon the whole been an injury to the 
volume. [This may have been true.]... If the volume should come to a second 
edition I would put in its place some little things which would be more likely to 
suit the common taste.”32 The Mariner was admitted to the second edition, with 
a (disarming?) note from Wordsworth admitting its faults but pointing out its 
excellences. 

This edition (January, 1801) contained a new poem by Wordsworth, 
“Michael”—a tale leisurely told, in blank verse, of an eighty-four-year-old 
shepherd, loyal in labor, firm in morals, loved in his village, and of his son, who 
moved to the city and became a dissolute degenerate. A new preface by 
Wordsworth announced in detail, and in sentences now famous, his theory of 
poetry: Any object or idea may generate poetry if it is borne on feeling and 
carries significance; and any style or language can be poetic if it transmits such 


feeling and significance. “Poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings; it takes its origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity”;35 the artist 
himself must have controlled his emotion before he can give it form. But such 
emotions are not confined to the literate or the elite; they can appear in the 
unlettered peasant as well as in the scholar or the lord; and perhaps in greater 
purity and clarity in the simpler soul. Nor does the expression need a special 
poetic vocabulary or style; the best style is the simplest, the best words are the 
least discolored with pretense or pomp. Ideally the poet should speak in the 
language of the common man; but even learned words may be poetic if they 
convey the feeling and the moral force. 

For in the end it is the moral import that counts in every art. Of what use is 
our own skill with sound or form if it be not to seek readier acceptance of a 
clarifying, healing, or ennobling thought? “A great poet ought, to a certain 
degree, to rectify men’s feelings,... to render them more sane, pure, and 
permanent, in short, more consonant to nature—that is, to eternal nature and the 
great spirit of things. He ought to travel before men occasionally, as well as at 
their sides.”34 The ideal poet, or painter, or sculptor is a philosopher clothing 
wisdom in art, revealing significance through form. 

That preface played a part in history, for it helped to put an end to the fancy 
language, the class prejudices, the classical references, the mythological frills 
that had often littered the poetry and oratory of the English Augustan Age. It 
declared the rights of feeling, and—in the most unromantic style—gave another 
welcome to romance. Wordsworth himself was of classic mold and mood, given 
to thought and rule; he provided the tranquillity of recollection, while Coleridge 
brought emotion and imagination. It was an excellent collaboration. 


VIII. THE WANDERING SCHOLARS: 1798-99 


Not waiting to see their book published, and helped by an additional gift to 
Coleridge by Josiah Wedgwood, and an advance to Wordsworth by his brother 
Richard, the two poets and Dorothy sailed on September 15, 1798, from 
Yarmouth to Hamburg. There, after an uninspiring visit to the aging poet 
Klopstock, they separated: Coleridge went to study in the University of 
Gottingen, and Wordsworth and Dorothy took a diligence to the “free Imperial 
city” of Goslar, at the northern foot of the Harz Mountains. There, contrary to 
plan but immobilized by the cold, the Wordsworths remained for four months. 
They tramped the streets, fed the stove, wrote or copied poetry. Warming 
himself with memories, Wordsworth composed Book 1 of The Prelude, his 


autobiographical epic. Then, suddenly realizing how much they loved England, 
they set out on foot, on a cold February 23, 1799, to bid Coleridge goodbye at 
Gottingen, and then hurry back through the rough North Sea to Yarmouth and on 
to Sockburn on the Tees, where Mary Hutchinson waited quietly for William to 
marry her. 

Meanwhile Coleridge did his best, at G6ttingen, to become a German. He 
learned the language, and became entangled in German philosophy. Finding no 
explanation of mind in the psychology of materialism, he abandoned the 
mechanistic associationism of Hartley, and adopted the idealism of Kant and the 
theology of Schelling, who presented Nature and Mind as two aspects of God. 
He heard or read the lectures of August Wilhelm von Schlegel on Shakespeare, 
and took from them many a notion for his own later lectures on the Elizabethan 
drama. Drunk with ideas and abstractions, he lost his old flair for feeling and 
imagery, and abandoned poetry for philosophy. “The poet in me is dead,” he 
wrote, “I have forgotton how to make a rhyme.”35 He became the bearer of 
German philosophy to England. 

In July, 1799, he left Germany and returned to Nether Stowey. But a year’s 
absence from his wife had dulled the edge of husbandry; Sara Coleridge was no 
longer a romance, and both husband and wife were darkened by the recent death 
of their second child, Berkeley. In October, restless, he went north to see 
Wordsworth at Sockburn. On that visit he held too long the hand of Sara 
Hutchinson, Mary’s sister; some mystic current passed from the woman to the 
man, and Coleridge plunged into his third unhappy love affair. This Sara, 
mindful of his obligations to the other, gave him affection, but no more. After 
two years of vain wooing he resigned himself to defeat, and wrote a touching 
ode, “Dejection,” as almost the last flash of his poetry. 

He accompanied Wordsworth on a walking tour of the Lake District, each 
looking for a home. At Keswick he thought he had found one, but an offer of 
employment on the Morning Post deflected him to London. Meanwhile 
Wordsworth had leased a cottage thirteen miles farther south at Grasmere. He 
returned to Sockburn and won Dorothy’s consent to the move; and on December 
17, 1799, brother and sister began their long passage, mostly on foot, from 
Sockburn to Grasmere, over many miles of winterhardened and rutted roads. On 
December 21 they made their hearth in what Wordsworth called “Town’s End,” 
and what came later to be called Dove Cottage. There they lived the hardest and 
happiest years of their lives. 


IX. IDYL IN GRASMERE: 1800-03 


From May 14, 1800, to January 16, 1803, Dorothy kept her “Grasmere 
Journal.” Through those 150 pages we are enabled to see and feel the daily life 
of brother and sister, and later, briefly, of brother, sister, and wife. The climate 
of Grasmere was not made for health: rain or snow fell almost every day, and the 
winter’s cold—even with snow—might reappear in June or July.3° Sunny days 
were ecstasies, and the occasional emergence of the moon was a transfiguring 
revelation. The cottage was heated with coal in fireplace and stove, but 
sometimes, Dorothy noted, “I could not sleep for sheer cold.” They took the 
weather stoically, grateful for spring and the usual gentleness of the rain; “it 
rained very mildly and sweetly” occurs repeatedly in the journal. “Sometimes 
Grasmere looked so beautiful that my heart almost melted away.”37 

Many a walk they took, together or apart, sometimes a mile to Ambleside for 
mail, sometimes half a day’s journey to Keswick after Coleridge had settled 
there. Wordsworth seemed content with his sister-bride, calling her 


The dear companion of my lonely walk, 
My hope, my joy, my sister, my friend, 
Or something dearer still, if reason knows 
A dearer thought, or, in the heart of love, 
There is a dearer name. 


And as late as 1802 (the year of his marriage) he referred to her as “my 
love.”38 She was content to call him “Sweet brother.”9 

She now had an income of forty pounds, he seventy; this (added to some 
dribblings from his publications), amounting to some one hundred forty pounds ( 
$3,500?), was their yearly income. They had one or two servants, for poverty 
was So general that many a woman, spouseless, was willing to work for bed and 
board. Poet and sister dressed simply: Dorothy in garments usually made by 
herself, even to shoes;49 William in peasant garb, or in cast-off clothing sent him 
by friends.41 But they kept a vegetable garden, and sometimes caught fish in the 
lake. Moreover, the journal records, “I made tarts and pies,”42 “bread and 
pies,”43 “pies and cakes.”44 William was pampered. 

But he worked too. Part of each normal day he composed, usually on his 
solitary walks, from which he returned to dictate lines to Dorothy. Also he 
chopped wood; dug and planted in the garden; and “William cleared a path to the 
necessary, ”45—i.e., through the snow to the outdoor privy. Add that Dorothy 
brewed ale,4° and “we borrowed some bottles for bottling rum.”47 Despite the 
vegetables, William suffered from hemorrhoids,4® and (after 1805) from 


weakened sight, and insomnia; many an evening Dorothy had to read him to 
sleep.49 

Those Theocritean days were suddenly confused by money and marriage. On 
May 24, 1802, Sir James Lowther, Earl of Lonsdale, died, leaving his property 
and title to his nephew, Sir William Lowther, who arranged to pay the money 
owed by Sir James to the heirs of John Wordsworth, Sr. Apparently four 
thousand pounds was divided among the children. Though the shares of William 
and Dorothy were not paid till 1803, William felt that his reasonable 
expectations warranted him in at last offering his hand to Mary Hutchinson. 

But the memory of Annette Vallon rankled in his conscience. Should he not 
clear up his relation with her before asking Mary to take him? On July 9, 1802, 
he and Dorothy left Grasmere by coach and foot for Mary’s present home at 
Gallow Hill. On July 26 they left Gallow Hill by coach for London. There, awed 
by the majesty of the city as seen in the early morning from Westminster Bridge, 
Wordsworth composed one of his many memorable sonnets—”Earth has not 
anything to show more fair.”°° They went on to Dover, took the packet across 
the Channel, and on July 31 found Annette and her nine-year-old daughter, 
Caroline, in waiting for them in Calais. 

We do not know what agreement they came to; we know only that fourteen 
years later, when Caroline married, Wordsworth, then prospering, settled upon 
her an annuity of thirty pounds ($750?). The four remained at Calais for four 
weeks, walking the seashore in apparent accord. Wordsworth spun off another 
excellent sonnet—”It is a beauteous evening, calm and free, The holy time is 
quiet as a Nun Breathless with adoration,”—ending with a benediction for 
Caroline. On August 29 Wordsworth and Dorothy left for Dover and London. 
Apparently he was in no hurry, for not until September 24 did brother and sister 
get back to Gallow Hill. 

On October 4, 1802, William and Mary were married. No presents came to 
the bride, for her relatives disapproved of Mary’s marrying “a vagabond.”>! 
Dorothy, who only recently had written of William in her journal as “my 
Beloved,” could not trust herself to attend the ceremony. “Her feelings were 
wrought to an almost uncontrollable pitch.”52 She went upstairs and lay “almost 
insensible” until Sara Hutchinson called to her that “they are coming” back from 
the church. “This,” she wrote in her journal that afternoon, “forced me from my 
bed where I lay, and I moved, I knew not how,... faster than my strength could 
carry me, till I met my beloved William and fell upon his bosom. He and John 
Hutchinson led me to the house, and there I stayed to welcome my dear Mary.” 

That same day, in a chaise, the poet, his wife, and his sister began the long 
ride to Grasmere. Dorothy gradually adapted herself to the ménage a trois, and 


soon learned to love Mary as a sister and confidante. Besides, Mary brought to 
the household her own income of twenty pounds a year. When the Lowther 
payment finally arrived, it lifted the family to bourgeois comfort. William 
became an ardent patriot, and enlisted in the Grasmere Volunteers for the 
domestic defense of England against Napoleon. 

To the Grasmere idyl belong some of Wordsworth’s finest lyrics (”’To a 
Butterfly”); the powerful sonnet to Milton; the ode “Resolution and 
Independence,” chiding his own melancholy; and (between 1803 and 1806) the 
most famous of all his compositions—”Intimations of Immortality from 
Recollections of Early Childhood.” Seldom has a philosophic fantasy been so 
beautifully expressed. 

It begins on a somber note about his dimming eyesight: “Turn wheresoe’er I 
may, By night or day, The things which I have seen I now can see no more.” He 
makes this a symbol of our idealistic visions vanishing with our youth—”Where 
is it now, the glory and the dream?”—and he wonders may not the helpless 
miracles that we are at birth have come from a heavenly home whose memory 
brightens our childhood and fades as we grow: 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home; 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy;... 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


Therefore the poet hails the child as 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 


Thy heritage,... 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 


Broods like the Day... 
But even we adults have some dim consciousness of that lost horizon— 


Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized... 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling ever more. 


This is anthropology theologized: the child, still an animal, rejoicing in its 
animal motions, limbs, and freedom; resenting every garment, prohibition, and 
restraint; inwardly longing for the freedom of animal life and movement in fields 
or woods, in seas or the air, and slowly, resentfully losing those liberties as the 
child becomes adult and the youth submits to civilization. But Wordsworth 
would have none of this; he was recalling Pythagoras, and hoping to find in him 
some bridge back to his childhood creed. The aging man seeks the womb of his 
feelings as of his life. 


X. LOVE, LABOR, AND OPIUM: 1800-10 


In April, 1800, having completed his assignment with the Morning Post, 
Coleridge came to Grasmere for a three-week stay with the Wordsworths. 
Dorothy told him that she had found a pleasant haven for him and his family in a 
large house called Greta Hall, some three miles out of Keswick. Coleridge went, 
saw the place in the glory of summer, found in one room a library of five 
hundred volumes, many of them grist to his mill, and enthusiastically signed the 
lease. In August, 1800, he took his wife Sara and son Hartley from Nether 
Stowey to their new home. There, on September 14, Sara gave birth to another 
boy, whom they named Derwent from a nearby lake and stream. Soon the winter 
revealed to them their mistake: the cold and rain aggravated Coleridge’s 
tendencies to asthma and rheumatic fever, and the geographical separation from 
her relatives deepened the melancholy of his wife, so often left alone by her 
husband’s wanderings of body and mind. 

Frequently he left her to walk the three plus thirteen miles to Keswick and 
Grasmere to enjoy the stimulus of Wordsworth’s conversation and Dorothy’s 
affectionate attentions; and only less frequently Wordsworth and Dorothy 


walked north to brighten Coleridge’s day. In November, 1800, Sara Hutchinson 
came down from Gallow Hill for a stay of several months with Mary, William, 
and Dorothy at Dove Cottage; and there Coleridge resumed his pursuit of her. 
With unintentionally cruel simplicity, he confessed to his wife his love for the 
second Sara, and asked for permission to love them both. Day by day she 
retreated from him into motherly cares, and he into his brooding and his books. 

He tried to complete the ballad-story “Christabel,” which he had begun in 
1797; but he found no “fine frenzy” in him, and left the tale unfinished. Scott 
and Byron praised it in its manuscript form, and may have taken some hints from 
it in theme, meter, and mood; finally (1816), at Byron’s urging, Murray printed 
it. It is a haunting relic of a vanished charm. 

After a year at Greta Hall, Coleridge, his health and funds exhausted, felt that 
he could not survive another winter at the Lakes. He was glad to receive an 
invitation to join the staff of the Morning Post as an editorial writer. On October 
6, 1801, he went to Grasmere to say goodbye; on the 9th Dorothy and Mary 
walked with him to Greta Hall; on the 10th he left for London, and Mary and 
Dorothy walked back to Grasmere. Dorothy wrote in her journal: “C. had a 
sweet day for his ride. Every sight and every sound reminded me of him, dear 
dear fellow ... I was melancholy and could not talk, but at last I eased my heart 
by weeping—nervous blubbering, says William. It is not so. O how many, many 
reasons I have to be anxious for him.”53 

Arrived in London, Coleridge worked hard writing “leaders,” in which his 
growing conservatism went well with the policy of the Post, the chief organ of 
the semiliberal Whigs—anti-ministry but pro-property. He condemned slavery 
and the “rotten boroughs” (which regularly sent Tories to Parliament), 
denounced the government for rejecting Napoleon’s offer of peace (1800), and 
almost ruined Pitt with a merciless analysis of the Prime Minister as a statesman 
and as a man. However, he defended private property as the necessary base of a 
progressive but orderly society, and argued that that government is best which 
makes “each man’s power proportionate to his property.”°4 He wrote vigorously 
and effectively; the circulation of the Post rose substantially during his stay.°° 
But that year of hectic work contributed to the breakdown of his health. When he 
returned to Greta Hall (1802) he was physically and morally exhausted—the 
body ailing, the husband alienated, the lover rejected, the will a slave to opium. 

He had begun to take the drug as early as 1791, aged nineteen.°® He used it to 
quiet his nerves, to reduce pain, to induce sleep, to retard—or conceal from 
himself—the deterioration of his heart and lungs, perhaps to resign himself to 
defeat. And when elusive sleep came at last, it became a host to frightening 
dreams, which he hinted at in “The Pains of Sleep” (1803): 


the fiendish crowd 
Of shapes and thoughts that tortured me;... 
Desire with loathing strangely mixed, 
On wild or hateful objects fixed; 
Fantastic passions, maddening brawl! 
And shame and terror over all.°7 


His notebooks tell of an imaginary people on the moon “exactly like the people 
of this world in everything except indeed that they eat with their Backsides, and 
stool in their mouths;... they do not kiss much.”°8 Like most of us he had 
dreams of fear, but in his case so vivid that sometimes he wakened the 
household with his screams.°9 

Perhaps his ailments and drugs, though sometimes confusing his thought and 
weakening his will, opened to him areas and vistas of perception and 
imagination closed to normal minds. In any case his range of knowledge was 
unsurpassed in his generation, leaving Wordsworth, in this respect, far behind. 
He humbled himself before Wordsworth, but Wordsworth could seldom talk 
about anything but his poems, while Coleridge’s conversation, even in his decay, 
had a range, vivacity, and interest that impressed Carlyle, and might even have 
silenced Mme. de Staél. What awed him in Wordsworth was the older man’s 
concentration of purpose and steadiness of will; Coleridge was more and more 
substituting the wish for the will and imagination for reality. 

He marveled at his modesty, but he was intensely self-conscious, found 
himself (but in this like Wordsworth and ourselves) the most interesting of all 
subjects, and was secretly and aggressively proud. He called attention to his 
honesty, his austere moral code, his indifference to money or fame; but he 
longed for honors, plagiarized happily,©° borrowed money forgetfully, left his 
wife and children, and allowed his friends to support them. Perhaps opium 
weakened his sexual capacity, and allowed him to mistake fancy for 
performance. 

In April, 1804, seeking to reduce his asthma and rheumatic fever with the 
Mediterranean air and sun, he accepted a loan of a hundred pounds from 
Wordsworth,®! and sailed to Malta, then a crucial but disputed bastion of British 
power. He took with him an ounce of crude opium and nine ounces of laudanum. 
On the voyage, May 13, he wrote in his notebook a desperate prayer: 


O dear God! give me strength of soul to make one thorough Trial—if I land at Malta / spite of all 
horrors to go through one month of unstimulated Nature.... 1 am loving and kind-hearted and cannot 
do wrong with impunity, but O! I am very, very weak—from my infancy have been so—and I exist 
for the moment!—Have mercy on me, have mercy on me, Father and God! 62 


For almost a year he seemed to recover his self-control. In July he was 
appointed private secretary to Sir Alexander Ball, governor of Malta, and in 
January, 1805, he was advanced to the more responsible post of public secretary. 
He worked hard, and revealed surprising powers of judgment and application. 
Then, after a year of service, he was so exhausted that he relapsed into drug 
addiction. He left Malta, traveled in Sicily and Italy, and returned to England 
(1806). By that time he was more than ever dependent upon opium, checking its 
soporific action with brandy. 

On October 26, 1806, he met the Wordsworths at an inn in Kendal. “Never,” 
wrote Dorothy under that date, “did I feel such a shock as at first sight of him”; 
so fat that “his eyes are lost” in his swollen face, and only a momentary gleam 
appeared of the former “divine expression of his countenance.”®3 He went on to 
Keswick, and asked his wife for a separation. She refused. He left her, taking 
with him son Derwent, six years old. He transferred to his wife his Wedgwood 
annuity,64 but Josiah Wedgwood withdrew his share of this in 1813. Southey, 
established in Greta Hall since 1803, took over the care of his sister-in-law. 
Coleridge was tided over the crisis by a gift of a hundred pounds sent 
anonymously by his fellow addict De Quincey, and by the lectures that he gave 
at the Royal Institution in 1808, 1809, and 1810. 

In that year the great friendship ended. Its basis had been mutual inspiration 
to poetry; that ceased when the font of poesy dried up in Coleridge after 1800 
through physical weakening, soporific opiates, marital alienation, and 
enthrallment by philosophy. Wordsworth had encouraged the exchange of Muses 
by suggesting to Coleridge that his genius favored prose. Coleridge had been 
offended by learning that all three Wordsworths had cautioned Sara Hutchinson 
against encouraging his advances. The divergence became a chasm when, in a 
letter of May 31, 1809, Wordsworth warmed Poole not to involve himself too 
heavily in Coleridge’s new magazine (1809-10), The Friend. “As one of 
Coleridge’s nearest and dearest friends,” Wordsworth wrote: 


I give it to you as my deliberate opinion, formed upon proofs that had been strengthening for years, 
that Coleridge neither will nor can execute anything of important benefit either to himself, his family, 
or mankind. Neither his talents nor his genius, mighty as they are, nor his vast information, will avail 
him anything; they are all frustrated by a derangement of his intellectual and moral constitution. In 
fact he has no voluntary power of mind whatsoever, nor is he capable of acting under any constraint 
of duty or moral obligation.5 


This is merciless and extreme, but Wordsworth had told Coleridge as much in 
a letter a few weeks before.66 The matter was made worse when, according to 
Coleridge, Basil Montagu told him that Wordsworth had advised him not to let 
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Coleridge lodge with him, since Coleridge, by heavy drinking and otherwise, 
had made himself “a nuisance” at Grasmere.®”? Wordsworth later (1812) assured 
Coleridge that Montagu had misquoted him. Coleridge pretended to accept the 
explanation, but the broken strings could not be repaired, and the historic 
friendship died. 


XI. COLERIDGE PHILOSOPHER: 1808-17 


Perhaps we have exaggerated Coleridge’s collapse; we must note that 
between 1808 and 1815 he delivered lectures—at Bristol and at the Royal 
Institution in London—which suffered somewhat from confusion of thought and 
expression, but impressed such auditors as Charles Lamb, Lord Byron, Samuel 
Rogers, Thomas Moore, and Leigh Hunt; as if by some spontaneous esprit de 
corps, these and other scribes came to the support of their maimed compeer. 
Henry Crabb Robinson, who numbered a dozen English or German notables 
among his friends, described the third of the London lectures as “excellent and 
very German.” “In the fourth,” he reported, “the mode of treating the subject was 
very German, and much too abstract for his audience, which was thin.”®8 
Coleridge’s accumulation of facts, ideas, and prejudices was too abundant to let 
him cleave to his announced subject; he wandered wildly but inspired. Charles 
Lamb, who summarized him in a famous phrase as an “archangel, a little 
damaged,”®9 concluded that it was “enough to be within the whiff and wind of 
his genius for us not to possess our souls in quiet.” 7° 

During the years 1815-17, when Coleridge was again nearing a breakdown, 
he poured his aging conclusions into print. In Theory of Life (1815) he showed a 
surprising knowledge of science, especially of chemistry, which he knew 
through friendship with Humphry Davy; but he rejected all attempts to explain 
mind in physicochemical terms. He called “absurd the notion of [Erasmus] 
Darwin,... of man’s having progressed from an orang-outang state.”7! 

In The Statesman’s Manual (1816) he offered the Bible as “the best guide to 
political thought and foresight.” 


The historian finds that great events, even the most important changes in the commercial relations of 
the world,... had their origin not in the combinations of statesmen, or in the practical insights of men 
of business, but in the closets of uninterested theorists, in the visions of recluse geniuses.... All the 
epochforming revolutions of the Christian world, the revolutions of religion, and with them the civil, 
social, and domestic habits of the nations concerned, have coincided with the rise and fall of 
metaphysical systems. 72 


(He may have been thinking of the results of the thoughts of Christ, Copernicus, 
Gutenberg, Newton, Voltaire, Rousseau.) After a fair summary of the factors 
that led to the French Revolution, Coleridge concluded that the voice of the 
people is not the voice of God; that the people think in passionate absolutes, and 
cannot be trusted with power;7? and that the best road to reform is through the 
conscience and action of an educated and propertied minority.’4 Generally the 
best guide to right action, in politics as elsewhere, is the Bible, for this contains 
all the important truths of history and philosophy. “Of the laboring classes more 
than this is not demanded,” and “not perhaps generally desirable.... But you,... 
as men moving in the higher classes of society,” should also know history, 
philosophy, and theology. The antidote to false statesmanship is history, as “the 
collation of the present with the past, and the habit of thoughtfully assimilating 
the events of our own age to those of the time before.”7° 

A Lay Sermon (1817) continued this appeal to the “higher and middle classes” 
as the best vehicles of sane reform, and as guards against the “sophists and 
incendiaries of the revolutionary school.””6 But the book recognized some 
current evils: the reckless swelling of the national debt, a peasantry sinking into 
pauperism, the labor of children in the factories. Coleridge noted “the folly, 
presumption, and extravagance that followed our late unprecedented prosperity; 
the blind practices and blinding passions of speculation in the commercial world, 
with the shoal of ostentatious fooleries and sensual vices.” He mourned the 
liability of the new business economy to periodical exaltations and depressions, 
leading to breakdowns and general suffering.77 

He recommended some basic reforms. “Our manufacturers must consent to 
regulation,”’8 especially of child labor. The state should recognize as its 
“positive ends: 1. To make the means of subsistence more easy to each 
individual. 2. To secure to each of its members the hope of bettering his own 
condition and that of his children. 3. The development of those faculties which 
are essential to his humanity; i.e., to his rational and moral being.”79 He called 
for an organization of the leaders in every profession to study the social problem 
in the perspective of philosophy, and to offer recommendations to the 
community; and this “national church should be financed by the state.”8° 

Coleridge ended his Lay Sermon by conceding to the theologians that no 
purely lay or secular wisdom can solve the problems of mankind; only a 
supermatural religion and a God-given moral code can check the inherent 
cupidity of men.8! Evil is so inborn in us that “human intelligence... alone” is 
“inadequate to the office of restoring health to the will.”82 He called for a 
humble return to religion, and to full faith in Christ as God dying to redeem 
mankind.®3 


In 1815-16 Coleridge composed or dictated certain “Sketches of my Literary 
Life and Opinions” for use in a projected autobiography. That volume was never 
completed, and Coleridge published the sketches in 1817 as Biographia 
Literaria, which is now our most manageable source for Coleridge’s thought in 
philosophy and literature. It is remarkably coherent and clear, considering that 
most of it was produced during despondency about his addiction to opium, his 
accumulating debts, and his inability to provide for the education of his sons. 

He began by repudiating the associationist psychology that had once 
fascinated him; he rejected the notion that all thought is the mechanical product 
of sensations; these, he now held, give us merely the raw materials which the 
self—the remembering, comparing, continuing personality—remolds into 
creative imagination, purposive thought, and conscious action. All our 
experience, conscious or not, is recorded in the memory, which becomes the 
storehouse from which the mind—consciously or not—draws up material for the 
interpretation of present experience and for the illumination of present choices. 
Here, of course, Coleridge was following Kant. His ten months in Germany had 
transformed him not only from a poet into a philosopher but from a determinist 
Spinozist into a free-will Kantian. Here he fully acknowledged his debt. “The 
writings of the illustrious sage of K6nigsberg,... more than any other work, at 
once invigorated and disciplined my understanding.”®4 

From Kant Coleridge proceeded to Fichte’s exaltation of the self as the only 
reality directly known, through Hegel’s contrast and union of nature and the self, 
to Schelling’s subordination of nature to mind as two sides of one reality, in 
which, however, nature acts unconsciously, while mind may act consciously and 
reaches its highest expression in the conscious creations of the genius. Coleridge 
borrowed freely from Schelling, and often neglected to mention his sources;®5 
but he confessed his general debts, and added: “To me it will be happiness and 
honor enough, should I succeed in rendering the system itself [of Schelling] 
intelligible to my countrymen.”86 

The last eleven chapters of the Biographia offered a philosophical discussion 
of literature as a product of imagination. He distinguished between fancy and 
imagination: fancy is fantasy, as in imagining a mermaid; Imagination 
(capitalized by Coleridge) is the conscious unification of parts in a new whole, 
as in the plot of a novel, the organization of a book, the production of a work of 
art, or the molding of the sciences into a system of philosophy. This conception 
became a tool for the understanding and criticism of any poem, book, painting, 
symphony, statue, building: how far does the product have, or lack, structure— 
the weaving of relevant parts into a consistent and significant whole? In those 


pages Coleridge offered a philosophical basis for the Romantic movement in 
literature and art. 

He completed his complex Biographia with an acute criticism of 
Wordsworth’s philosophy and practice of poetry. Is it true that the highest 
philosophy of life can be found in the ways and thoughts of the simplest men? Is 
the language of such men the best medium of poetry? Is there no basic difference 
between poetry and prose? On all these points the poet become critic differed 
courteously but pointedly and effectively. Then he concluded with a healing 
homage to the Grasmere sage as the greatest poet since Milton.87 


XII. WORDSWORTH: CLIMAX, 1804-14 


After some minor wanderings, the Wordsworth ménage moved (1808) from 
Dove Cottage to a larger house at nearby Allan Bank. There the poet blossomed 
out as a landscape gardener, surrounding the house with plants and flowers that 
frolicked in the Grasmere rains. In 1813 the family moved finally to a modest 
estate at Rydal Mount in Ambleside, a mile south of Grasmere. They were now 
prosperous, with several servants and some titled friends. In this year Lord 
Lonsdale arranged Wordsworth’s appointment as distributor of stamps for 
Westmorland County; this post, retained till 1842, brought the poet an additional 
two hundred pounds per year. Freed from economic worry, he spent more time 
in his garden, making it the paradise of rhododendra and other flowering plants 
which it still is. From his window on the second floor he had an inspiring view 
of Rydal Water (i.e., Lake) two miles away. 

Meanwhile (1805) he completed The Prelude, begun in 1798; “every day,” 
Dorothy noted, he “brings us in a large treat” of it from his morning walk.®° She 
and Sara Hutchinson were kept busy taking dictation; Wordsworth had learned 
to think in blank verse. He subtitled the leisurely epic “The Growth of a Poet’s 
Mind”; it was intended as a mental autobiography, and as a prelude to The 
Excursion, which would expound in detail the philosophy reached in that 
growth. He gave the record an added intimacy by repeatedly addressing his 
memories to Coleridge. He apologized for the surface egotism of the poem; it 
was, he confessed, “a thing unprecedented that a man should talk so much about 
himself.”89 Perhaps for that reason he kept it unpublished during his life. 

It is quite tolerable if taken in small doses. Most pleasant are the scenes of his 
childhood (Books I and II), his solitary woodland rambles, when it seemed to 
him that in the chatter of the animals, the rustling of the trees, even in the 


resonance of rocks and hills, he heard the voice of a hidden and multiform god. 
So, as he sat 


Alone upon some jutting eminence, 
At the first gleam of dawnlight... 
Oft in these moments such a holy calm 
Would overspread my soul, that bodily eyes 
Were utterly forgotten; and what I saw 
Appeared like something in myself, a dream, 
A prospect in the mind.... 
I, at this time, 
Saw blessings spread around me like a sea... 
with bliss ineffable 
I felt the sentiment of Being spread 
O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still, 
O’er all that, lost beyond the reach of thought 
And human knowledge, to the human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart; 
O’er all that leaps and runs, and shouts and sings, 
Or beats the gladsome air; o’er all that glides 
Beneath the wave, yea, in the wave itself, 
And mighty depth of waters. Wonder not 
If high the transport, great the joy I felt, 
Communing in this sort through earth and Heaven 
With every form of creation, as it looked 
Towards the Uncreated... 


(There may be a flaw or retrogression here; the last line suggests a division of 
reality between creation and its creator; we had supposed that in Wordsworth’s 
pantheistic vision God and nature, as in Spinoza, were one.) 

At Cambridge (III) he sometimes joined in student frolics or forays, but he 
was disturbed by the reckless and undisciplined superficiality of undergraduate 
life; he took more pleasure in the English classics, or in boating on the Cam. In 
vacation time (IV) he returned to his early haunts, ate at the family table, nestled 
in his accustomed bed— 


That lowly bed whence I had heard the wind 
Roar, and the rain beat hard; where I so oft 
Had lain awake on summer nights to watch 


The moon in splendor couched among the leaves 
Of a tall ash that near our cottage stood; 

Had watched her with fixed eyes, while to and fro 
In the dark summit of the waving tree 

She rocked with every impulse of the breeze. 


At Cockermouth he could walk with his old dog, who let him compose verses 
aloud and did not therefore think him “crazed in brain.” 


Ah! need I say, dear Friend, that to the brim 
My heart was full; I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me,... that I should be... 
A dedicated spirit, 


living for poetry. 

Pleasant, too, was that stolen jaunt across the Channel (VJ), to feel the happy 
madness of France in revolution, the exaltation of the Alps, and then, returning, 
to see the “monstrous ant-hill” called London, with old Burke intoning in 
Parliament the virtues of tradition, and “with high disdain Exploding upstart 
Theory”; to watch the crowds frolicking at Vauxhall or worshiping at St. Paul’s; 
to see or hear the moving multitudes, the varied races, faces, garbs, and speech, 
the clatter of traffic, the smiles of prostitutes, the vendors’ cries, the flower 
women’s appeals, the street singer’s hopeful serenade, the artist chalking 
pictures on the flagstones, “the antic pair of monkeys on a camel’s back”—all 
this the poet felt as keenly as the woods, but he liked them not, and fled (VIII) to 
calmer scenes where love of allembracing nature could teach him to understand 
and forgive. 

Then again to France (IX), where old despotism and ancient misery seemed to 
have justified and ennobled revolt, and even a Briton could join in its wild 
ecstasy (XI). 


Not favoured spots alone, but the whole earth 
The beauty wore of promise... 

What temper at the prospect did not wake 

To happiness unthought of? 


From that high rapture France descended to crime, and Wordsworth to prose: 


But now, become oppressors in their turn, 


Frenchmen had changed a war of self-defence 
For one of conquest, losing sight of all 
Which they had struggled for... 


Slowly, hesitantly, the poet drew his Prelude to a close (XIV), calling upon 
his friend to return (from Malta) and join in the effort to win mankind back from 
war and revolution to love of nature and mankind. He was discontent with his 
poem,2° knowing that there were spacious deserts around the oases. He had 
confessedly seen little difference between prose and poetry, and he too often 
mingled them in the steady, dulling march of his blank verse. He had made 
“emotion remembered in tranquillity” the essence of poetry, but an emotion 
tranquilized through fourteen cantos becomes an irresistible lullaby. Generally, 
the character of an epic is a great or noble action told; and thought is too private 
to be epical. Even so, The Prelude leaves the resolute reader with a sense of 
healthy acceptance surviving reality. Wordsworth, sometimes as childish as a 
nursery rhyme, cleanses us with the freshness of woods and fields, and bids us, 
like the imperturbable hills, bear the storm silently, and endure. 


Before leaving for Germany in 1798 Wordsworth had begun The Recluse, on 
the theory that only a man who had known life and had then withdrawn from it 
could judge it fairly. Coleridge urged him to develop this into a full and final 
statement of his philosophy. More specifically Coleridge suggested: “I wish you 
would write a poem in blank verse, addressed to those who, in consequence of 
the complete failure of the French Revolution, have thrown up all hopes for the 
amelioration of mankind, and are sinking into an almost epicurean 
selfishness.”9! They agreed that the summit of literature would be a happy 
marriage of philosophy and poetry. 

On second thought Wordsworth felt that he was not ready to meet this 
challenge. He had made considerable progress with The Prelude, which 
proposed to be a history of his mental development; how could he, before 
completing this, write an exposition of his views? He put The Recluse aside, and 
pursued The Prelude to its apparent end. Then he found his energy and 
confidence waning, and the passage of the once exuberant Coleridge out of his 
life had removed the living inspiration that once had spurred him on. In this 
condition of depleted vigor and prosperous ease he wrote The Excursion. 

It begins well, with a description—apparently taken from the abandoned 
Recluse—of the ruined cottage where lives the “Wanderer.” This replica of 
Wordsworth leads the excursionist to the Solitary, who tells how he lost his 
religious faith, became sated with civilization, and retired to the peace of the 


mountains. The Wanderer offers religion as the only cure for despair; knowledge 
is good, but it increases our power rather than our happiness. Then he leads on to 
the Pastor, who submits that the simple faith and family unity of his peasant 
flock are wiser than the attempt of the philosopher to replace the wisdom of the 
ages with the webs of intellectual argument. The Wanderer deplores the artificial 
life of the city, and the evils of the Industrial Revolution; he advocates universal 
education, and prophesies its “glorious effects.” The Pastor, however, having the 
last word, entones a paean to a personal God. 

The Excursion, being a Portion of the Recluse, a Poem, was published in 
1814 at two guineas a copy. (Its supposed preface, The Prelude, was not printed 
till 1850.) Wordsworth asked his neighbors, the Clarksons, to help its sale 
among their Quaker friends, “who are wealthy and fond of instructive books”; he 
gave a copy to the novelist Charles Lloyd on the understanding that it should not 
be lent to anyone who could afford to buy it; and he refused to lend it to a rich 
widow, who considered two guineas as rather high a price for “part of a work.”92 
Eight months after publication only three hundred copies had been sold. 

The reviews were mixed. Lord Jeffrey, in the November, 1814, issue of the 
Edinburgh Review, condemned the poem with an ominous beginning: “This will 
never do.” Hazlitt, after praising “delightful passages, both of natural description 
and of inspired reflection,” found the poem as a whole “long and labored,” 
repeating “the same conclusions till they become flat and insipid.”93 And 
Coleridge, who had called for a masterpiece, saw in The Excursion “prolixity, 
repetition, and an eddying, instead of progression, of thought.”94 But in his later 
Table Talk Coleridge praised Books I and II (“The Deserted Cottage”) as “one of 
the most beautiful poems in the language.”9° Shelley disliked The Excursion as 
marking Wordsworth’s surrender of a naturalistic pantheism to a more orthodox 
conception of God; but Keats found many inspirations in the poem, and ranked 
Wordsworth, all in all, above Byron.9° Time has agreed with Keats. 


XIII. THE SAGE OF HIGHGATE: 1816-34 


In April, 1816, Coleridge, nearing physical and mental collapse at the age of 
forty-three, was received as a patient by Dr. James Gillman, of Highgate, 
London. Coleridge was then consuming a pint of laudanum per day. Southey, 
about this time, described him as “half as big as the house”; his frame loose and 
bent; his face pale, round, and flabby; his breath short; his hands so shaky that he 
could hardly bring a glass to his lips.9” He had some loyal friends, like Lamb, De 
Quincey, and Crabb Robinson, but he rarely saw his wife or children, lived 


mostly on pensions or gifts, and was losing his last hold on life. Perhaps the 
young physician had heard that Byron and Walter Scott had ranked this broken 
man as England’s greatest man of letters;9° in any case he saw that Coleridge 
could be saved only by constant and professional surveillance and care. With the 
consent of his wife, Dr. Gillman took Coleridge into his home, fed him, treated 
him, comforted and cured him, and kept him till death. 

The recovery of Coleridge’s mind was astonishing. The doctor so marveled at 
the extent of his patient’s knowledge, the wealth of his ideas, and the brilliance 
of his conversation that he opened his doors to a growing circle of old and young 
men to whom the “damaged archangel” talked at random, seldom with full 
clarity or logical order, but with unfailing wit, zest, and effect. Fragments of 
these conversations, preserved as Table Talk, still strike a spark: “Every man is 
born an Aristotelian or a Platonist.” 

“Either we have an immortal soul, or we have not. If we have not we are beasts; 
the first and wisest of beasts, it may be, but still true beasts.”99 

He was not content to be among the first and wisest of beasts. As he neared 
death he sought comfort in religion, and, as if to make sure of his bargain, 
embraced it in its most orthodox available form, the Church of England, as the 
pillar of English stability and morality; and hopefully he wished it everlasting 
life: Esto perpetua! His essay On the Constitution of the Church and the State 
(1830) presented them as two mutually necessary forms of national unity, each 
protecting and helping the other.!09 He (and Wordsworth) opposed the political 
emancipation of British Catholics, on the ground that the growth of “popery” 
would endanger the state by developing a conflict of loyalties between 
patriotism and religion. 

He took full advantage of the conservatism natural to old age. In 1818 he had 
supported Robert Owen and Sir Robert Peel in their campaigns for restrictions 
on child labor, but in 1831 he opposed the Reform Bill that was to break the hold 
of the Tories upon Parliament. He advised against the abolition of West Indian 
slavery.!91 He who, more than most philosophers, had studied and supported 
science, rejected the idea of evolution, preferring “the history I find in my 
Bible.” 102 In the end his capacious and far-reaching intellect yielded to ailments 
of body and will, and he fell into a timid fear of every innovation in politics or 
belief. 

He lacked the steady patience to achieve constructive unity in his work. In the 
Biographia Literaria (1817), he had announced his intention to write an opus 
magnum—the Logosophia —that would be the sum, summit, and reconciliation 
of science, philosophy, and religion; but all that flesh and soul would let him 
contribute to that enterprise was a medley of fragments labored, chaotic, and 


obscure. To such a pass had come the mind that De Quincey had described as 
“the most capacious,... subtlest, and most comprehensive... that has yet existed 
among men.” 103 

In July, 1834, Coleridge began his adieus to life. “I am dying, but without 
expectation of a speedy release.... Hooker wished to live to finish his 
Ecclesiastical Polity,—so I own I wish life and strength had been spared me to 
complete my Philosophy. For, as God hears me, the originating, continuing, and 
sustaining wish and design in my heart were to exalt the glory of his name; and, 
which is the same thing in other words, to promote the improvement of mankind. 
But visum aliter Deo [God saw otherwise], and his will be done.”1!94 Coleridge 
died on July 25, 1834, aged sixty-two. Wordsworth was shaken by the passing of 
“the most wonderful man he had ever known”; and Lamb, best friend of all, said, 
“His great and dear spirit haunts me.” 105 


XIV. ON THE FRINGE 


Charles Lamb (1775-1834) was one of several keen spirits whose principal 
publications place them after 1815, but who in our period entered intimately into 
the lives of the Lake Poets. Lamb was the closest of Coleridge’s London friends. 
They had known each other as schoolboys at Christ’s Hospital. There Lamb’s 
incurable stammering kept him from scholastic honors. He left school at fourteen 
to support himself; at seventeen he became an accountant in the East India 
House; and he remained there until he was retired on a pension at the age of 
fifty. 

There was a strain of insanity in his heritage; he himself spent six weeks in an 
asylum (1795-96); and in 1796 his sister Mary Ann (1764-1847), in an insane 
mania, killed their mother. For several periods Mary had been confined, but for 
the most part Lamb, renouncing marriage, had her live with him till his death. 
She recovered sufficiently to collaborate with him in writing Tales from 
Shakespeare (1807). His own unique product was the Essays of Elia (1820-25), 
whose genial style, modesty, and art revealed one of the most lovable characters 
in that not too gracious age. 

In June, 1797, still shaken by the tragedy of the previous year, he accepted an 
invitation from Coleridge to visit him at Nether Stowey. As a stammerer he 
hardly dared talk when he found himself before two poets—Wordsworth and 
Coleridge—in rival volubility. Five years later he and his sister visited the 
Coleridge family in Greta Hall. “He received us with all the hospitality in the 
world.”!06 Though he himself remained a skeptic to the end, Lamb never 
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allowed Coleridge’s theological diversions to interfere with an affection and an 
admiration that withstood every discouragement. 


The National Portrait Gallery contains a tender portrait of Lamb by his friend 
William Hazlitt (1778-1830), the liveliest and sharpest literary critic of the time. 
Hazlitt visited Coleridge in 1798, and again, at Greta Hall, in 1803. On the 
second occasion Wordsworth joined them, and the three set about determining 
whether God existed. William Paley, as we have seen, had recently defended the 
affirmative with the argument from design; Hazlitt countered it; Wordsworth 
took a middle ground, affirming God not as external to the universe and guiding 
it from without, but as inherent in it as its life and mind. On that visit Hazlitt 
incurred the wrath of the neighbors by seducing a schoolgirl. Fearing arrest or 
worse, he fled to Grasmere, where Wordsworth gave him a night’s lodging and, 
the next morning, advanced him funds to pay coach fare to London. 

When Coleridge and Wordsworth turned against the Revolution, and 
denounced Napoleon in fervent verse, Hazlitt set them down as turncoats, and 
wrote a four-volume Life of Napoleon Buonaparte (1828-30) from Napoleon’s 
point of view. Meanwhile he had made his mark as a critic with his lectures 
(1820) on the Elizabethan drama, and his contemporary portraits in The Spirit of 
the Age (1825); Wordsworth did not enjoy its satirical attack on the “peasant 
school” in literature.107 


The aging poet liked better Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859), who offered 
him a continuo of admiration. Thomas was a genius in his own right, who was to 
alarm Britain in 1821 with Confessions of an English Opium Eater. Beginning as 
a prodigy, speaking classic Greek readily at fifteen, running away from school 
and Oxford as too slow for his pace, he must have surprised himself by his 
delight with the unpretentious simplicity of the Lyrical Ballads. In May, 1803, 
he wrote to Wordsworth such a letter as might have turned the solitary poet’s 
head: 


I have no other motive in soliciting your friendship than what (I should think) every man who has 
read and felt the “Lyrical Ballads” must have in common with me. The whole aggregate of pleasure I 
have received from eight or nine other poets that I have been able to find since the world began falls 
infinitely short of what these two enchanting volumes have singly afforded me;—that your name is 
with me forever linked to the lovely scenes of nature.... What claim can I urge to a fellowship with 
such a society as yours, beaming (as it does) with genius so wild and so magnificent? 


He added that Wordsworth would never find anyone “more ready... to sacrifice 
even his life whenever it would have a chance of promoting your interest and 
happiness.” 


Wordsworth’s reply was a model of kindly instruction. “My friendship,” he 
wrote, “is not in my power to give; this is a gift which no man can make.... A 
sound and healthy friendship is the growth of time and circumstance; it will 
spring up like a wildflower when these favour, and when they do not it is in vain 
to look for it.’ He tried to deter the youth from seeking a regular 
correspondence: “I am the most lazy and impotent letter writer in the world.” 
But he added: “TI shall indeed be very happy to see you at Grasmere.” 108 

Despite his ardor, De Quincey let three years pass before accepting the 
invitation. Then, reaching sight of Wordsworth’s cottage, he lost courage, and, 
like the fabled pilgrim nearing Rome, turned back as unworthy. But late in 1807, 
at Bristol, Coleridge accepted his offer to escort Mrs. Coleridge and her children 
to Keswick. On the way she stopped with him at Dove Cottage, and now, at last, 
De Quincey saw Wordsworth “plain,” as Browning was soon to see Shelley. 
“Like a flash of lightning I saw the figure emerge of a tallish man, who held out 
his hand and saluted me with most cordial expressions of welcome.” 109 


XV. SOUTHEY: 1803-43 


Meanwhile, at Greta Hall and London, Southey, with his industrious but 
uninspired pen, supported his wife Edith, his five daughters (born between 1804 
and 1812), and a fondly idolized son who died in 1816 at the age of ten. After 
Coleridge’s passage to Malta Southey took over responsibility for Mrs. 
Coleridge and her children. Even Wordsworth sometimes leaned on him: when 
William’s brother John was lost at sea (1805) the news threw the Grasmere 
household into such grief that Wordsworth sent a message to Southey begging 
him to come down and help him comfort Dorothy and Mary. He came, and “he 
was so tender and kind,” Dorothy wrote, “that I loved him at once; he wept with 
us in our sorrow, and for that cause I think I must always love him.”!10 

Vanity misled him for a while; he composed epic after epic, each a failure; 
the times were their own epic. He resigned himself to prose, and fared better. In 
1807 he published Letters from England: By Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella, and 
put into the mouth of this imaginary Spaniard a strong denunciation of child 
labor and other conditions in British factories. 

E.g., 


I ventured to inquire concerning the morals of the people who were trained up in this monstrous 
manner, and found... that in consequence of herding together such numbers of both sexes, utterly 
uninstructed in the commonest principles of religion and morality, they were as debauched and 
profligate as human beings under the influence of such circumstances must inevitably be; the men 
drunken, the women dissolute; that however high the wages they eared, they were too improvident 


ever to lay by for a time of need; and that, though the parish was not at the expense of maintaining 
them as children, it had to provide for them in diseases induced by their mode of life, or in premature 
disability or old age.111 


The aristocrat’s conclusion on the English economy: “In commerce, even more 
than in war, both men and beasts are considered mainly as machines, and 
sacrificed with even less compunction.”!!2 

Southey soon found that he could not live by his pen, much less support his 
dependents, especially in time of war, unless he adopted a more conservative 
line. The change was smoothed by a governmental pension of one hundred sixty 
pounds a year (1807), and an invitation to contribute articles regularly to the 
Tory Quarterly Review. In 1813 he raised his status both as an author and as a 
patriot by issuing his Life of Nelson—a clear and vivid narrative based on 
laborious research, and written in an eighteenth-century style so simple, clear, 
and smooth that it carries the reader along despite obtrusions of the writer’s 
natural bias in favor of his hero and his country. Nelson’s infatuation with Emma 
Hamilton is reduced from a decade to a paragraph. 

Byron, Shelley, and Hazlitt mourned when Southey seemed to lower the 
prestige of poetry by accepting the laureateship of England. This distinction had 
fallen in prestige when Pitt (1790) gave it to Henry Pye, an obscure justice of the 
peace. At Pye’s death (1813) the government offered the post to Walter Scott, 
who refused it and recommended Southey as a deserving laborer. Southey 
accepted it, and was rewarded by an increase of his pension to three hundred 
pounds a year. Wordsworth, who should have had the appointment, remarked 
handsomely: “Southey has a little world dependent on his industry.”!13 

Byron, who was later to condemn Southey to obloquy and oblivion, spoke 
well of him after a meeting with him at Holland House in September, 1813: 
“The best-looking bard I have seen in some time.”!!4 And to Thomas Moore: 
“To have that poet’s head and shoulders I would almost have written his 
sapphics. He is certainly a prepossessing person to look at, a man of talent.... 
His manners are mild.... His prose is perfect.”!!5 But Southey’s evident anxiety 
to please the holders of wealth or power brought Byron into open war against 
him in 1818. The unkindest cut of all came when a group of rebels secured the 
manuscript of Southey’s radical drama Wat Tyler (which he had written in 1794 
and left unprinted), and published it with joy in 1817. 

Southey retired to Greta Hall, his library, and his wife. She had more than 
once neared insanity; in 1834 her mind gave way, and in 1837 she died. Southey 
himself gave up the battle in 1843; and then, by almost universal consent, and 
over his own protests, Wordsworth was made poet laureate. 


XVI. WORDSWORTH EPILOGUE: 1815-50 


Poetry belongs to youth, and Wordsworth, living eighty years, died as a poet 
about 1807, when, aged thirty-seven, he composed The White Doe of Rylstone. 
By that time Walter Scott had published The Lay of the Last Minstrel (1805); 
Wordsworth envied its flowing style, and used the meter for his own “lay”—a 
narrative ballad about the religious wars of north England in the twelfth year of 
Elizabeth I. Almost an entire family—father and eight sons—was wiped out in 
one campaign. Emily, the surviving sister, spends the rest of her life in 
mourning; a white doe comes daily to comfort her, and it accompanies her in her 
Sabbath visits to the tomb of the youngest brother in Bolton churchyard. When 
Emily dies the doe continues, alone, those weekly trips from Rylstone to Bolton, 
and lies quietly beside the grave till the Sabbath service in the church is over, 
then quietly returns, through woods and streams, to its Rylstone haunts. It is a 
pretty legend, gracefully and melodiously told. 

This was the last triumph of Wordsworth’s art. Aside from some sonnets, 
which he emitted at the slightest provocation, he did no more for poetry. 
Physically fifty, he looked every inch a sage, tall and stately, wrapped in warm 
garments against the incalculable cold, hair receding and carelessly tangled, head 
bent, eyes grave in contemplation, as of one who, having seen Shelley and Byron 
pass from infancy through ecstasy to death, now calmly awaited his turn, 
confident that he would leave a monument more lasting than passionate utopias 
or sardonic rhymes. 

He had the defects of his virtues, for it takes much egotism to preach to 
mankind. “Milton is his greatest idol,” wrote Hazlitt, “and he sometimes dared to 
compare himself with him.”!16 He accepted praise as unavoidable, and resented 
criticism as ingratitude. He loved to recite his own poetry, as was slyly noted by 
Emerson, who visited him in 1833; but he had said, in a preface of 1815, that his 
poems were meant to be read aloud; and in fact they were music as well as 
meaning, and a lyric deserves a lyre. 

Of course he became conservative as he aged; it was a privilege—perhaps a 
duty—of years; and if Byron and Shelley did not recognize this it may have been 
because they died in the dementia praecox of youth. The deterioration of the 
French Revolution from constitution to dissolution gave Wordsworth some 
excuse for caution; and the brutality of the Industrial Revolution seemed to 
justify his feeling that something wholesome and beautiful had passed from 
England with the replacement of the sturdy yeomanry by the factory “hand.” In 
1805 and later, by gift or purchase, he had become the owner of several modest 
properties; and as a landholder he readily sympathized with the “landed interest” 


as the cement of economic order and social stability. Hence he opposed the 
reform movement as a plan of the manufacturers to reduce the cost of corn, and 
therefore of labor, by repealing those “Corn Laws” that impeded, with high tariff 
dues, the import of foreign grain. 

He, who had been through many years an admirer of Godwin, now rejected 
Godwin’s free individualism on the ground that individuals can survive only 
through a communal unity maintained by general respect for tradition, property, 
and law. After 1815 he supported the government in all its repressive measures, 
and was branded as an apostate from the cause of liberty. He held his ground, 
and countered with his final diagnosis of the age: “The world is running mad 
with its notion that its evils are to be relieved by political changes, political 
remedies, political nostrums, whereas the great evils—civilization, bondage, 
misery—lie deep in the heart, and nothing but virtue and religion can remove 
them.” 117 

So he appealed to the English people to support the Church of England. He 
versified some English history in forty-seven “Ecclesiastical Sonnets” (1821), 
which bore us with their forgotten heroes and sometimes surprise us by their 
excellence. According to Henry Crabb Robinson, “Wordsworth said he would 
shed his blood, if necessary, to defend the Established Church. Nor was he 
disconcerted by a laugh raised against him on account of his having before 
confessed that he knew not when he had been in a church in his own country.” 118 

We do not find that he sought comfort in religion when the world of love 
around him began to crumble. In 1829 Dorothy suffered a severe attack of stone, 
which permanently weakened her health and spirit. Further attacks damaged her 
nervous system; after 1835 she lost the use of her legs, and her memory failed 
except for events in the distant past, and for her brother’s poems, which she 
could still recite. For the next twenty years she remained in the household as 
helpless and quietly insane, sitting silent in her chair near the fire, and waiting 
patiently for death. In 1835 Sara Hutchinson died, and Wordsworth was left with 
his wife Mary to care for his sister and his children. In 1837 he had still 
sufficient fortitude to undertake, with the omnipresent Robinson, a six months’ 
tour of France and Italy. In Paris he met again Annette Vallon and his daughter 
Caroline, now securely wed. 

He died on April 23, 1850, and was buried among his neighbors in Grasmere 
churchyard. Dorothy lingered five years more, patiently tended by Mary, who 
was now nearly blind. Mary herself died in 1859, aged eighty-nine, after a long 
life of duties faithfully performed. There must have been something in 
Wordsworth greater than his poetry to have won the lasting love of such women. 


They too, and their like in a million homes, should be remembered as part of the 
picture of England. 


CHAPTER XXII 
The Rebel Poets 
1788-1824! 


I. THE TARNISHED STRAIN: 1066—1809 


To understand Byron we should have to know with some fullness the history 
and character of the ancestors whose blood ran like an intermittent fever in his 
veins. Some of that blood, like his name, may have come from France, where 
several Birons were remembered by history; Byron himself proudly mentioned, 
in Don Juan (Canto x, line 36), a supposed progenitor, Radulfus de Burun, as 
having come over to England with William the Conqueror. In the twelfth century 
the Buruns became Byrons. A Sir John Byron served Henry VIII so well that, on 
the dissolution of the monasteries, the King transferred to him, for a nominal 
sum, the abbey (founded about 1170) and lands of “the late Monastery and 
Priory of Newstede ... within our County of Nottingham.”! A succession of 
baronial Byrons thereafter played minor parts in English history, supporting the 
Stuart kings, following Charles II into exile, forfeiting Newstead Abbey, 
regaining it at the Restoration. 

The poet’s great-uncle William, the fifth Lord Byron (1722-98), handsome 
and reckless, served in the Navy; earned the name “Wicked Lord” by living as a 
rake in the Abbey; squandered much of his wealth; killed his relative William 
Chaworth in an impromptu duel in a darkened room of a tavern; was sent to the 
Tower on a charge of murder; was tried by the House of Lords (1765), was 
declared “not guilty of murder, but guilty of manslaughter”; retired to the Abbey, 
and lived there in somber isolation till his death. 

His brother John Byron (1723-86) became a midshipman, suffered 
shipwreck, and published a Narrative from which his grandson took the vivid 
shipwreck scene in Don Juan. As commander of the Dolphin John 
circumnavigated the globe. Finally he retired to a home in west England, where 
he was known as “the Nautical Lover” because he had a wife or a mistress in 
every port. 


His eldest son, Captain John Byron (1756-91), father of the poet, crowded so 
many deviltries into his thirty-five years that he was called “Mad Jack.” After 
service in the American colonies he spent some time in London, making his 
mistresses pay his debts. In 1778 he eloped with the Marchioness of Carmarthen; 
her husband the Marquess divorced her, Captain Byron married her and enjoyed 
her income. She bore him three children, of whom one, Augusta Leigh, became 
the poet’s half sister and sometimes mistress. 

In 1784 the former Lady Carmarthen died. A year later the dashing widower 
married a Scotch girl of twenty years and £23,000—Catherine Gordon of Gight, 
plain but fiercely proud, with a pedigree going back to James I of Scotland. 
When she bore the poet she gave him another line of distinguished and hectic 
heredity: French in origin, stormy in character, with a turn for robbery, murder, 
and feud. The mother herself was a medley of wild love and hate. These she 
spent upon her husband, who squandered her fortune and then deserted her; and 
then upon her only son, whom she pampered with affection, bruised with 
discipline, and alienated with such epithets as “lame brat.” Said Childe Harold 
(i.e., Byron), “I should have known what fruit would spring from such a seed.”2 

George Gordon Byron was born in London January 22, 1788. His right foot, 
at birth, was deformed by an inward turn of the sole and an upward tension of 
the heel. The deformity might have been cured by daily manipulation of the foot; 
but the mother had neither the patience nor the hardihood for a procedure that 
would have seemed to the child intentionally cruel; nor were the physicians 
inclined to recommend it. By the age of eight the misshapen foot had so far 
improved that the boy could wear a common shoe over an inner shoe designed to 
balance and diminish the distortion. In daily life and in sports he became agile 
on his feet, but he could not cross a drawing room without painful consciousness 
of his limp. In youth he flared up at any mention of his handicap. It shared in 
sharpening his sensitivity and temper; but it probably spurred him on to victories 
—in swimming, courtship, and poetry—that might divert attention from his 
deformity. 

In 1789 the mother moved with her child to Aberdeen. A year later her 
husband fled to France, where he died in 1791, dissolute and destitute. Left with 
only a fragment of her fortune, Mrs. Byron did her best to give her son an 
education fit for a lord. She described him fondly, when he was six, “as a fine 
boy, and walks and runs as well as any other child.”5 At seven he entered 
Aberdeen Grammar School, where he received a good grounding in Latin. 
Through further education and much travel in Greece, Asia Minor, and Italy, he 
became so familiar with Latin and Greek literature that only an accomplished 
scholar in classical antiquity can understand the quotations and _ historical 


allusions that emerge through the playfulness of Don Juan. Byron loved history 
—cleansed of nationalism and mythology—as the only truth about man; Shelley 
ignored it, being wedded to an ideal uncomfortable with history. 

In 1798 Byron’s great—uncle, “the Wicked Lord,” died at Newstead, leaving 
the ten-year-old boy his baronial title, the Abbey, his 3,200 acres, and his debts. 
These were so profuse that only enough income remained to enable the widow to 
move from Aberdeen to the Abbey, and live there in middleclass comfort. She 
sent her boy to a school at Dulwich, and, in 1801, to the famous “public” school 
at Harrow, eleven miles from London. There he resisted the “fagging” services 
usually required of the younger by the older students; and when he himself, as an 
upper—class man, used a “fag,” it was with a quite revolutionary courtesy. He 
was a troublesome pupil, disrupted discipline, committed pranks, and neglected 
the studies assigned; but he did much reading, often of good books, and rising to 
Bacon, Locke, Hume, and Berkeley. Apparently he lost his religious faith, for a 
fellow student called him a “damned atheist.”4 

At seventeen he entered Trinity College, Cambridge. There he took expensive 
quarters, with servants, a dog, and a bear as room-mates. He patronized the local 
prostitutes and physicians, and occasionally sought more distinguished service in 
London. On a vacation at Brighton (1808) he kept with him a girl disguised as a 
boy; but, with due impartiality, he developed at Cambridge what he described as 
“a violent, though pure, love and passion” for a handsome youth.° Also, by his 
exuberance, generosity, and charm, he made several lasting friendships; best of 
all with John Cam Hobhouse, who, almost two years his senior, contributed 
some momentary sense and caution to Byron’s often lawless life. For the young 
poet seemed bent on ruining himself with a moral freedom that would not wait 
for intelligence to replace the prohibitions of a lost religious faith. 

In June, 1807, aged nineteen, he published a volume of poems—Hours of 
Idleness by George Gordon, Lord Byron, a Minor. He went to London to arrange 
for favorable notices of the book. The Edinburgh Review for January, 1808, 
greeted it with sarcastic comments on the title as a pose, and on the signature as 
an excuse; why had not the adolescent peer waited a decent time for some 
measure of maturity? 

He reached his majority on January 22, 1809. He paid off the more pressing 
of his debts, and incurred more by gambling. He took his seat in the House of 
Lords, and suffered under the silence recommended to novices; but three days 
later he blasted the critics of his book in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, a 
clever and slashing satire imitating, and almost rivaling, Pope’s Dunciad. He 
ridiculed the sentimental Romantic movement (of which he was soon to be a 


leader and a god), and called for a return to the masculine vigor and classic style 
of England’s Augustan Age: 


Thou shalt believe in Milton, Dryden, Pope; 

Thou shalt not set up Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey.... 
We learn from Horace, “Homer sometimes sleeps”; 

We feel, without him, Wordsworth sometimes wakes.® 


Then, after taking his M.A. degree at Cambridge, befriending pugilists, 
practicing fencing, and taking an additional course in London’s night life, he 
sailed with Hobhouse, July 2, 1809, for Lisbon and points east. 


II. THE GRAND TOUR: BYRON, 1809-11 


It was not traditionally grand: England was at war, and Napoleon controlled 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Italy; so Byron spent most of his two- 
year trip in Albania, Greece, and Turkey, with considerable effect on his politics, 
his views of women and marriage, and his death. He left £13,000 of debts behind 
him, and took four servants with him. He found Lisbon impoverished even 
beyond wont by the Peninsular War; every native seemed hostile, and Byron 
carried two pistols wherever he went. His party moved on horseback to Seville 
and Cadiz, and thence by a British frigate to Gibraltar (where he released all of 
his servants except his accustomed valet, William Fletcher), and on to Malta. 
There (September 1-18, 1809) he fell in love with Mrs. Spencer Smith, and so 
conspicuously that a British captain commented on his precipitance. Byron sent 
him a challenge, with an added flourish: “As the vessel on which I am to embark 
must sail with the first change of wind, the sooner our business is arranged, the 
better. Tomorrow at six will be the best hour.” The captain sent his regrets. 

On September 19 Byron and Hobhouse left Malta on the brig Spider. A 
week’s sail brought them to Patras. There they went on shore briefly, if only to 
set foot on Greek soil; but on the same evening they reboarded the Spider and 
continued past Missolonghi and Penelope’s Ithaca, and debarked at Preveza, 
near the Actium so fatal to Anthony and Cleopatra. Thence they moved north on 
horseback through Epirus and into Albania, from whose capital the terrible Turk, 
Ali Pasha, ruled Albania and Epirus with sword and style. He accorded Byron all 
the honors judiciously due to a British lord; for (he told the poet) he knew him to 
be of aristocratic lineage by his small hands and ears. 

On October 23 Byron and company turned back, and on the 27th they reached 
Janina, capital of Epirus. There he began to record his impressions of his tour in 
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the autobiographical Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. On November 3 the party 
traveled south through the modern Aetolia, escorted (by order of the Pasha) by a 
band of Albanian mercenaries each noted for his skill in murder and robbery. 
They fell in love with their new master, partly because he seemed fearless of 
death. When Byron came down with a fever they threatened to kill the doctor if 
his patient died; the doctor ran away, and Byron recovered. On November 21 the 
party took ship from Missolonghi to Patras; thence, with a new guard, they 
proceeded on horseback through the Peloponnesus and Attica, saw Delphi and 
Thebes, and entered Athens on Christmas Day of 1809. 

It must have been for the two pilgrims a day of mingled joy and gloom. The 
evidences of ancient grandeur and modern decay, and the apparently humble 
acceptance of Turkish rule by a once proud people now reduced from strength to 
subtlety, and content with the business and gossip of the day, amused Hobhouse 
but saddened Byron, who incarnated the spirit of independence and the pride of 
race. The poet made Childe Harold cry out for revolt, and thought of how he 
might help these heirs of greatness to be free. 

In any case their women were beautiful, with their dark, inflammatory eyes 
and their yielding grace. Byron and Hobhouse were housed and served by the 
widow Macri, who had three daughters, all of them under fifteen. The young 
roué learned to feel for them an affection that rejoiced in their innocence. 
Apparently it was Theresa, aged twelve, who taught him the melodious greeting 
Zoé mou sas agapo—“Life of my life, I love you.” Around that tender phrase he 
wrote his famous song: “Maid of Athens, ere we part, / Give, oh give me back 
my heart!” 

On January 19, 1810, Byron and Hobhouse set out, with a servant and a 
guide, and two men to care for the horses, to visit one of the most inspiring 
sights in Greece. The ride took them four days, but the end justified the means: 
they came in sight of the surviving columns of a temple to Poseidon raised, in 
the heroic past, on Sunium Promontorium (Cape Colonna) to tell mariners that 
they had sighted Greece. It was in remembering that shattered perfection, and the 
seemingly smooth Aegean far below, that Byron composed “The Isle of 
Greece,” later inserted into the third canto of Don Juan. From Sunium it was but 
a day’s ride to Marathon, where the poet was moved with feelings that soon took 
form in famous lines: 


The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free; 


For standing on the Persians’ grave 
I could not deem myself a slave. 


On March 5 Byron and Hobhouse left Athens on an English vessel, the 
Pylades, for Smyrna. Forced to wait there for a month, the poet completed Canto 
11 of Childe Harold. A side trip of three days to Ephesus revealed the ruins of a 
city that had lived through three zeniths—Greek, Christian, and Mohammedan. 
“The decay of three religions,” Hobhouse remarked, “is there presented to one 
view.”7 

On April 11 they took passage on the frigate Salsette for Constantinople. 
Contrary winds and diplomatic obstructions kept the vessel anchored for a 
fortnight at the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles. Byron and Hobhouse trod the 
Troad plain, hoping that it covered Homer’s Ilium, but Schliemann had not yet 
been born. On April 15 Byron and an English naval officer, Lieutenant William 
Ekenhead, had themselves conveyed across the Hellespont to the European side, 
and then tried to swim back; but the strength of the current and the coldness of 
the water were too much for them. On May 3 they tried again, crossing from 
Sestos in European Turkey to Abydos in Asia Minor; Ekenhead accomplished 
the feat in sixty-five minutes, Byron in seventy. At that point the channel is one 
mile wide, but the current forced the new Leanders to swim over four miles.® 

The tourists reached Constantinople on May 12, admired the mosques, and 
left on July 14. On the 17th their vessel anchored in the harbor of Zea on the 
island of Keos, where they parted; Hobhouse continued to London, Byron and 
Fletcher changed to a boat bound for Patras. Again they crossed overland to 
Athens. There Byron resumed his long inquiry into feminine differences; he 
boasted of his conquests, contracted gonorrhea, and adopted melancholy as a 
career. On November 26 he wrote to Hobhouse: “I have now seen the world.... I 
have tested all sorts of pleasure; ... I have nothing more to hope, and may begin 
to consider the most eligible way of walking out of it.... I wish I could find some 
of Socrates’ Hemlock.”9 In January, 1811, he took rooms for himself and some 
servants in a Capuchin monastery at the foot of the Acropolis, and dreamt of 
monastic peace. 

On April 22 he left Athens for the last time, stayed a month in Malta, and 
went on to England. He reached it on July 14, two years and twelve days after 
leaving it. While busy renewing contacts in London he received news that his 
mother had died, aged forty-six. He rushed up to Newstead Abbey, and spent a 
night sitting in the dark beside her corpse. When a maid begged him to retire to 
his room, he refused, saying, “I had but one friend in the world, and she is 
gone!” He had said the same thing in an epitaph for his Newfoundland dog 


Boatswain, who had died in November, 1808, and had been buried in the Abbey 
garden vault: 


To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise; 
I never had but one,—and here he lies. 


In August, 1811, Byron drew up a will entailing the Abbey to his cousin 
George Byron, specifying gifts for his servants, and leaving directions for his 
burial: “I desire that my body may be buried in the vault of the garden of 
Newstead, without any ceremony or burial service whatever, and that no 
inscription, save my name and age, be written on the tomb tablet; and it is my 
will that my faithful dog may not be removed from the said vault.”!9 Having 
arranged his death, he proceeded to conquer London. 


III. THE LION OF LONDON: BYRON, 1811-14 


He made friends readily, for he was attractive in person and manners, 
fascinating in conversation, widely informed in literature and history, and more 
faithful to his friends than to his mistresses. He took rooms at 8 St. James’s 
Street, where he welcomed Thomas Moore, Thomas Campbell, Samuel Rogers, 
Hobhouse ...; and they welcomed him in turn. Through Rogers and Moore he 
entered the famous circle at Holland House. There he met Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, who was declining in political influence, but had not lost his 
conversational flair. “When he talked,” Byron recalled, “we listened, without 
one yawn, from six till one in the morning .... Poor fellow! he got drunk very 
thoroughly and very soon. It occasionally fell to my lot to convey him home.”!1 

Stimulated by these Whiggish wits, Byron took up the cause of the “Luddite” 
frame—breakers of Nottinghamshire, his own county. On February 20, 1812, the 
Commons passed a bill condemning any captured frame-breaker to death. The 
measure moved to the House of Lords, and on February 27 Byron rose to speak 
against it. He had written his address in advance, in excellent English, and he 
began in a tone of modesty expected of a maiden speech. He admitted that some 
workers had been guilty of violence involving considerable losses to property, 
and that the shattered machines might in the long run have been a boon to the 
national economy; but meanwhile they had thrown out of work hundreds of men 
who had through time and labor acquired a skill suddenly made useless to them 
in supporting their families; they were now reduced to poverty and charity, and 
their despair and bitterness could be gauged from their violence. As he 
proceeded the young orator lost caution and support by attacking the war as the 


source of unprecedented misery among English laborers. The Lords frowned, 
and passed the bill. On April 21 Byron made a second speech, denouncing 
British rule in Ireland, and called for the emancipation of Catholics throughout 
the British Empire; the Lords praised his eloquence, rejected his plea, and set 
him down as a political innocent useless to his party. He abandoned politics, and 
decided to plead his case through poetry. 

Twelve days after his maiden speech the first two cantos of Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage were offered to the public. Their almost unprecedented success—the 
first edition (five hundred copies) sold out in three days—encouraged the author 
to believe that he had found a medium more enduring than forensic speech. Now 
he made the exuberant remark “I awoke one morning and found myself 
famous.”!2 Even his old enemies at the Edinburgh Review praised him, and, in 
gratitude, he sent an apology to Jeffrey for having bruised him in English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers. 

Almost every door was now opened to him; almost every prominent hostess 
invited him; a dozen women, warming to his handsome face, fluttered about 
him, hoping to snare the young lion in their varied charms. They were not 
repelled by his reputation for sexual voracity, and his lordly title made him seem 
a precious prize to those who did not know his debts. He enjoyed their 
attentions, being readily excited by their mysterious radiation. “There is,” he 
said, “something to me very softening in the presence of a woman—some 
strange influence, even if one is not in love with them—which I cannot account 
for, having no very high opinion of the sex.”!5 Despite all his skeptical 
intelligence he succumbed again and again to the magnet that every healthy 
woman is to any healthy man. 

One of his first conquerors was Lady Caroline Lamb (1785-1828). Daughter 
of the third Earl of Bessborough, she married, at twenty, William Lamb, second 
son of Lord and Lady Melbourne. After reading Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage she 
resolved to meet the author; but on being presented to him she took fright and 
quickly turned away from him as “dangerous to know.” The rejection stimulated 
him; when they met again “he begged permission to see me.” He came. She was 
three years his senior and already a mother; but she made herself pleasant and 
fragrant, and she was heiress to a great fortune. He came again, almost every 
day. Her husband, busy with his own affairs, accepted him as the British 
equivalent of an Italian cavaliere servente. She grew more and more attracted to 
him; went to his rooms, openly or dressed as a page; she wrote him passionately 
amorous letters. For a time his temperature rose with hers, until he proposed to 
elope with her;!4 but when her mother and her husband took her off to Ireland 


(September, 1812), he readily resigned himself, and was soon entangled in a 
liaison with Lady Oxford. 

Amid such exaltations Byron kept some stability by writing rapidly, in fluent 
verse, a series of Oriental tales of adventure, violence, and love. They made no 
pretense to greatness; they were romantic imaginations, echoing the poet’s 
travels in Albania, Epirus, and Greece; they required little thought from the 
author, and none from the reader, and sold excitingly well. First came The 
Giaour, in March, 1813; soon, in December, The Bride of Abydos, of which six 
thousand copies were bought in a month; better still, The Corsair (January, 
1814), which shattered all precedents by selling ten thousand copies on the day 
of its publication; then Lara (1815) and The Siege of Corinth (1816). The 
publisher gathered his guineas, and offered a share to Byron, who, proud as a 
lord, refused to take payment for his poems. 

Even while composing these tales of dashing outlaws, the author was 
wearying of his lawless life. He could not go on philandering until he had worn 
out his health, his welcome, and his funds. He and Hobhouse had vowed to shun 
marriage as a prison of the spirit as well as the flesh; now he wondered whether 
marriage might not be a necessary mooring for desires which, let loose, could 
derange not only the individual but society itself. He felt that he might be 
persuaded to surrender his freedom for stability and calm, or for a surer income 
than his crumbling Abbey could provide. 

Annabella Milbanke seemed to meet all his requirements. She had beauty and 
education, and was the only child of a substantial fortune. When he first met her, 
March 25, 1812, at the home of her aunt, Lady Melbourne, he was favorably 
impressed: “Her features were small and feminine, though not regular. She had 
the fairest skin imaginable. Her figure was perfect for her height, and there was a 
simplicity, a retired modesty about her, ... that interested me exceedingly.” !5 He 
did not speak to her, for each waited for the other to take the initiative. But she 
too was interested, for in her diary and letters she spent some time analyzing his 
character: “Acrimony of spirit, ... dissimulant, the violence of its scorn.... 
Sincere and independent.... It is said that he is an infidel, and I think it probable 
from the general character of his mind. His poem [Childe Harold] sufficiently 
proves that he can feel nobly, but he has discouraged his own goodness.” !6 This 
was a perceptive phrase; perhaps the thought came to her how interesting, 
though dangerous, it would be to try to save this sensitive man from his senses, 
to release his shy virtues, and, incidentally, to capture the young lion of London 
from all those women who were enthralled by his scandalous reputation. 

Months passed, during which Lady Caroline Lamb held the stage. Then that 
flame was cooled by the Irish Channel; and on September 13, 1812, Byron wrote 


to Lady Melbourne a strange letter that opened a fatal direction in his life: “I 
was, am, and shall be, I fear, attached to ... one to whom I never said much, but 
have never lost sight of; ... one whom I wished to marry, had not this [Lamb] 
affair intervened.... The woman I mean is Miss Milbanke .... I never saw a 
woman whom I esteemed so much.”!” Lady Melbourne, well pleased, told her 
niece of Byron’s confession, and asked would she consider a proposal. On 
October 12 Miss Milbanke sent a reply worthy of Talleyrand: 


Believing that he never will be the object of that strong affection which would make me happy in 
domestic life, I should wrong him by any measure that might, even indirectly, confirm his present 
impressions. From my limited observation of his conduct, I am predisposed to believe your strong 
testimony in his favour, and I willingly attribute it more to the defect of my own feelings than of his 
character, that I am not inclined to return his attachment. After this statement, which I make with real 
sorrow from the idea of its giving pain, I must leave our future intercourse to his judgement. I can 
have no reason for withdrawing from an acquaintance that does me honour and is capable of imparting 
so much rational pleasure, except the fear of involuntarily deceiving him.18 


Byron, who had not felt any basic urge toward this learned and conscientious 
lady, took the refusal amiably, and readily found comfort in the arms of the 
Countess of Oxford, then of Lady Frances Webster, and, concurrently, of his half 
sister Augusta Leigh. Born in 1783, she was her half brother’s elder by five 
years. She had now (1813) been six years married to her first cousin, Colonel 
George Leigh, and had three children. At this juncture she came to London from 
her home in Six Mile Bottom, Cambridgeshire, to ask Byron’s financial help in 
difficulties caused by her husband’s losses, and prolonged absences, at 
racetracks. Byron could not give her much, for his income was precarious, but he 
entertained her with genial conversation, and discovered that she was a woman. 

She was thirty; not quite the femme de trente ans that Balzac praised, for she 
lacked intellectual background and vivacity; but she was _ affectionate, 
accommodating, perhaps a bit awed by her brother’s fame, and inclined to give 
him whatever she could command. Her long separation from him, added to her 
husband’s neglect, left her emotionally free. Byron, who had rashly discarded 
any moral taboo that had not met the test of his young reason, wondered why he 
should not mate with his sister, as the Pharaohs had done. Later developments 
indicate that he now, or soon, had sexual relations with Augusta.!9 In August of 
this year 1813 he thought of taking her with him on a Mediterranean voyage.2° 
That plan fell through, but in January he took her to Newstead Abbey. When, on 
April 15, 1814, Augusta gave birth to a daughter, Byron wrote to Lady 
Melbourne that “if it is an ape, that must be my fault”; the child herself, Medora 
Leigh, came to believe herself his daughter.2! In May he sent Augusta three 


thousand pounds to clear her husband’s debts. In July he was with her in 
Hastings. In August he took her to his Abbey. 

While he was becoming more and more deeply involved with his half sister, 
Miss Milbanke was sending him letters whose rising cordiality prompted him to 
write in his journal under December 1, 1813: 


Yesterday a very pretty letter from Annabella, which I answered. What an odd situation and 
friendship is ours!—without one spark of love on either side.... She is a very superior woman, and 
very little spoiled, which is strange in an heiress—a girl of twenty—a peeress that is to be, in her own 
right—an only child, and a savante, who has always had her own way. She is a poetess—a 
mathematician, a metaphysician, and yet, withal, very kind, generous, and gentle, with very little 
pretension. Any other head would be turned with her acquisitions, and a tenth of her advantages22 


As if she had read this astonishing tribute, her letters in 1814 became 
increasingly tender, assuring him that she was heart-free, asking for his picture, 
and signing herself “Affectionately.” Melting in her epistolary warmth, he wrote 
to her on August 10: “I did—do—always still love you.” She answered that she 
was unfit for marriage, being absorbed in philosophy, poetry, and history.23 
Responding to this challenge, he sent her, on September 9, a second proposal, 
rather dispassionate, as in a game of chess. If she again refused he planned to 
leave with Hobhouse for Italy. She accepted. 

He approached his fate in alternating order: fear that he was losing the liberty 
that he had become accustomed to in friendship, sex, and ideas; hope that 
marriage would rescue him from an entangling web of dangerous and degrading 
alliances. He explained to his friends: “I must, of course, reform, reform 
thoroughly .... She is so good a person.” And to his fiancée: “I wish to be good 
.... | am whatever you please to make me.”24 She accepted her task piously. To 
Emily Milner she wrote, about October 4, 1814: 


It is not in the great world that Lord Byron’s true character must be sought; but ask of those nearest 
to him—of the unhappy whom he has consoled, of the poor whom he has blessed, of the dependents to 
whom he has been the best of masters. For his despondency I fear I am too answerable for the last two 
years. I have a calm and deep security—a confidence in God and man.2° 


As the time came for Byron to go to Annabella’s family at Seaham (near 
Durham) and claim her in marriage, his courage sank. He tarried on the way at 
Augusta’s home, and there wrote a letter to his fiancée withdrawing from the 
engagement. Augusta persuaded him to destroy the letter,26 and to accept 
marriage as a saving tie. On October 29 he continued to Seaham, with 
Hobhouse, who noted in his diary: “Never was lover less in haste.” The 


bridegroom found the bride’s family cordial, put on his best manners to please 
them, and, on January 2, 1815, led her to the altar. 


IV. TRIAL BY MARRIAGE: BYRON, 1815-16 


After the ceremony they rode on a gloomy winter day to a honeymoon at 
Halnaby Hall, in a suburb of Durham. He was now nearing twenty-seven, she 
was twenty-three. He had had eight or more years of irresponsible and almost 
promiscuous sex, and had seldom associated coitus with love. According to 
Moore’s report of a passage he had seen in Byron’s memoirs (burned in 1824), 
the husband did not wait for the night to shroud their consummation; he “had 
Lady Byron on the sofa before dinner on the day of their marriage.”2” After 
dinner, if we may trust his recollection, he asked her whether she intended to 
sleep in the same bed with him, and added, “I hate sleeping with any woman, but 
you may if you choose.”28 He accommodated her, but he later told Hobhouse 
that on that first night “he had been seized with a sudden fit of melancholy, and 
had left his bed.” The next day (the wife claimed) “he met me repellently, and 
uttered words of blighting irony: ‘It is too late now; it is done, and cannot be 
undone.’ “29 A letter was handed to him from Augusta Leigh; he read to 
Annabella its superscription: “Dearest, first and best of human beings.”° 
According to the wife’s memory, he complained “that if I had married him two 
years before, I should have spared him that for which he could never forgive 
himself. He said he could tell me but it was another person’s secret.... I asked ... 
if [Augusta] knew it. He appeared terrified.”3! However, Annabella seems 
to have had no suspicion of Augusta at this time. 

After three weeks at Halnaby Hall the newly weds returned to Seaham for a 
stay with the Milbanke family. Byron adjusted himself and became popular with 
everybody, including his wife. After six weeks of this he began to long for the 
excitement of London and the voices of his friends. Annabella agreed. In 
London they settled in luxurious rooms at 13 Piccadilly Terrace. On the day after 
their arrival Hobhouse came and Byron recovered his good humor. “For ten 
days,” his wife related, “he was kinder than I had ever seen him.”?2 Perhaps in 
gratitude, or fearing loneliness, she invited Augusta to spend some time with 
them. Augusta came in April, 1815, and stayed till June. On June 20 George 
Ticknor, the American historian of Spanish literature, visited the new ménage, 
and gave a quite favorable report of Byron’s behavior. On that occasion an uncle 
of Annabella entered joyfully with the news that Napoleon had just been 
defeated at Waterloo. “I’m damned sorry for it,” said Byron. 


He resumed the writing of poetry. In April, 1815, he joined two Jewish 
composers in issuing Hebrew Melodies, of which they had written the music and 
he the words. The collaboration, despite the guinea price, soon sold ten thousand 
copies. Murray brought out an edition of the poems alone, and this too found a 
wide sale. In October Byron finished The Siege of Corinth; Lady Byron made 
the fair copy for the printer. “Annabella,” Byron told Lady Blessington, “had a 
degree of self—control that I never saw equaled.... This produced an opposite 
effect on me.”33 

He had some excuse for irritability. Assuming that he had sold Newstead 
Abbey, he had taken expensive lodgings for himself and his wife, and had spent 
lavishly in furnishing them; but the sale fell through, and Byron found himself 
literally besieged. In November, 1815, a bailiff entered the apartment, placed 
attachments on some furniture, and threatened to spend the night there until 
Byron paid his bills. Annabella’s rich parents, Byron felt, should have 
contributed more generously to the expenses of the new ménage. 

His worries tinged even his spells of tenderness with bitterness or gloom. “If 
any woman could have rendered marriage endurable to me,” he told his wife, 
“you would.” But then, “I believe you will go on loving me until I beat you.” 
When she expressed the hope and faith that he would learn to love her, he 
repeated, “It is too late now. If you had taken me two years ago ... But it is my 
destiny to ruin all I come near.”54 Having accepted a place on the governing 
board of the Drury Lane Theatre, he joined Sheridan and others in much 
drinking, and took one of the actresses to bed.35 Annabella appealed to Augusta 
to come again and help her manage him; Augusta came (November 15, 1815), 
reproved her brother, and found herself joined with Annabella as victim of his 
rage. “Augusta was filled with pity for her sister-in-law.” 

Through most of those difficult months Lady Byron had been carrying his 
child. On December 10, 1815, she gave birth to a daughter, who was named 
Augusta Ada—later just Ada. Byron rejoiced, and became fond of the infant, 
and, passingly, of the mother. “My wife,” he told Hobhouse in that month, “is 
perfection itself—the best creature breathing. But mind what I say—don’t 
marry.”27 Soon after Ada’s birth his furies returned. In one tantrum he threw into 
the fireplace a precious watch which he had carried since boyhood, and then 
shattered it with a poker.3® On January 3, 1816, according to Annabella’s 
account to her father, Byron came to her room and talked with “considerable 
violence” of his affairs with women of the theater. On January 8 she consulted 
Dr. Matthew Baillie as to Byron’s sanity; he came, watched the caged poet, but 
declined to give an opinion. 


Apparently Byron consented that Annabella should go, with her child, for a 
stay with her mother, Lady Milbanke, nee Noel, at the Noel property in Kirkby, 
Leicestershire. Early on January 15 she left with Ada while Byron was still 
asleep. At Woburn she stopped to send him a strange hortatory but inviting note: 


DEAREST B: The child is quite well and the best of travellers. I hope you are good, and remember my 
prayers and injunctions. Don’t give yourself up to the abominable trade of versifying—nor to brandy— 
nor to anything or anybody that is not lawful and right. Though I disobey in writing to you, let me hear 
of your obedience at Kirkby. Ada’s love to you, and mine. 


PIP39 


From Kirkby she wrote again, humorously and affectionately, telling him that 
her parents were looking forward to seeing him. On the same day she wrote to 
Augusta (who was still with Byron) with Lady Milbanke’s recommendation that 
she should dilute Byron’s laudanum (opium) with threequarters water. 

Gradually, then fully, Annabella told her parents how, in her view, Byron had 
treated her. Shocked, they insisted on her complete separation from her husband. 
Lady Milbanke rushed down to London to consult a medical examiner who had 
watched Byron’s behavior; if she could establish Byron’s insanity the marriage 
might be annulled without Byron’s consent. The examiner reported that he had 
seen no signs of insanity in the poet, but had heard of some neurotic outbreaks, 
as when Byron was seized by a convulsive fit in his enthusiasm over the acting 
of Edmund Kean. Annabella sent a caution to her mother not to involve Augusta 
Leigh in the matter, for Augusta had been “the truest of friends to me.... I very 
much fear that she may be supposed the cause of separation by many, and it 
would be a cruel injustice.”49 

On February 2, 1816, Annabella’s father, Sir Ralph Milbanke, dispatched to 
Byron a proposal for peaceful separation. The poet replied courteously that he 
saw no reason why the wife who had so recently sent him messages of affection 
should have so completely changed her mind. He wrote to Annabella, asking if 
she had freely agreed to her father’s action. She was moved to “distress and 
agony” by his letter, but her parents refused to let her reply. Augusta added her 
own appeal for reconsideration; to which Annabella replied: “I will only recall to 
Lord Byron’s mind his avowed insurmountable aversion to the married life, and 
the desire and determination he has expressed, ever since its commencement, to 
free himself from that bondage, as finding it quite insupportable.”41 

On February 12 Hobhouse went to see Byron. On the way he heard some of 
the gossip circulating in London’s social and literary circles, and implying that 
Byron had been brutal and unfaithful to his wife. Some items from Hobhouse’s 
diary for that day: 


Marquesas (mar-ka’-zas) Islanders, 26 
Marriage, in primitive societies, 36-44, 48 
in Sumeria, 129-130 
in Egypt, 164 
in Babylonia, 246-247 
in Assyria, 275 
in Judea, 335-337 
in Persia, 374-375 
in India, 401, 489-490, 491-492 
in China, 790-792, 819 
in Japan, 924 
Marseilles, 293 
Marshall, Sir John, 394-395, 396, 442*, 508, 596 
Marston, Sir Charles, 173* 
Marston Expedition of the University of Liverpool, 302* 
Maruyami Okyo (ma-r60-ya-mé d-kyo) Japanese painter (1733-1795), 906 
Marwar (mér-war’), 454 
Mary, mother of Jesus, 247, 511 
Mary of Scotland, 889 
Mas-d’Azil, 98 
Maskarin Gosala (méas’-ka-rin go’-sa-la) Indian sceptic, 417 
Mason, William A., 76-77 
Maspero, Gaston, French Egyptologist (1846-1916), 143, 145, 186-187, 188 
Mass (ritual), 62 
Massagete (mas-sa-gé’-té) 353° 355 
Masuda (ma-s00-da), Japanese statesman (fl. 1596), 843* 
Mathematics, in primitive societies, 78-79 
in Sumeria, 124 
in Egypt, 179-180 
in Babylonia, 256 
in India, 527-528 
in China, 781 
Mathura (ma-s60-da), 450, 460, 477, 593, 594 
Matsura Basho (mat-sd0-ra ba-shd), Japanese poet (1643-1694), 881 
Maud, 891 
Maurya (mér’-ya) Dynasty, 441, 454 
May Day, 65, 66 
May King and Queen, 65 
Maya (ma’-ya), 540, 548, 549, 550, 551, 552, 553 
Maya, Buddha’s mother (died 563 B.c.), 423, 424, 425* 
Mayas, 527* 
Mazzoth (mat’-sat), 332 
Measurement, standards of, 80 
Mecca, 471 
Medes, 223, 283, 286*, 287, 350-352, 356, 363, 365, 3977 
Media (me’-dya) 269, 270, 350-352, 353, 354, 355 
Medici, 155, 751, 835 
Medici, Lorenzo de’, Florentine statesman and poet (1448-1492), 216, 756 
Medicine, origins of, 80-81 


Saw Mrs. L[eigh] and George B[yron, the poet’s cousin], and from them learnt what I fear is the 
real truth that B has been guilty of very great tyranny—menaces—furies—neglects, and even real 
injuries such as telling his wife he was living with another woman—... locking doors—showing 
pistols ... everything she [Lady Byron] seems to believe him to have been guilty—but they acquit him 
—how? by saying that he is mad.... Whilst I heard these things Mrs. L went out and brought word that 
her brother was crying bitterly in his bedroom—poor, poor fellow.... 

I now thought it my duty to tell Byron I had changed my opinion.... When I told him what I had 
heard in the streets that day he was astounded—he had heard he was to be accused of cruelty, 
drunkenness, and infidelity—I got him to own much of what I had been told in the morning—he was 
dreadfully agitated —said he was ruined and would blow out his brains.... Sometimes says, “and yet 
she loved me once,” and at other times that he is glad to be rid of such a woman—he said if I would go 
abroad he would separate at once.42 


About this time Byron received a bill for two thousand pounds for the coach 
he had bought for himself and his wife. He could not meet the debt, and had only 
one hundred fifty available; yet, with his characteristically reckless generosity, 
about February 16, 1816, he sent a hundred pounds to Coleridge. 

On February 22 Annabella came to London and gave to Dr. Stephen 
Lushington an account that in his judgment made separation necessary. In that 
week public gossip mentioned Mrs. Leigh, and accused Byron of sodomy. He 
perceived that any further refusal of a quiet separation would bring a court action 
in which Augusta would be irrevocably ruined. On March 9 he gave his consent, 
and offered to resign all rights to his wife’s fortune, which had been bringing the 
couple a thousand pounds a year; she agreed that half of this sum should be paid 
to him annually. She promised to publicly renew her friendship with Augusta, 
and she kept that promise. She did not seek a divorce. 

Soon after the separation he composed a poem—“Fare thee well, and if for 
ever, / Still fare thee well”’—and sent it to her. A group of his friends— 
Hobhouse, Scrope Davies, Leigh Hunt, Samuel Rogers, Lord Holland, Benjamin 
Constant—came to his rooms to make him forget the collapse of his marriage. 
Alone and uninvited, Godwin’s stepdaughter “Claire” Clairmont brought him 
word of admiration from a rival poet, Percy Shelley, and offered her person as a 
balm for his wounds. He accepted her offer, opening a long concatenation of 
new griefs. On April 25, 1816, with three servants and a personal physician, he 
sailed for Ostend, never to see England again. 


V. THE YOUTH OF SHELLEY: 1792-1811 


Percy commended his grandfather, Sir Bysshe Shelley, for having “acted very 
well to three wives”; moreover, “he is a complete atheist, and he builds all his 
hopes on annihilation.”43 Sir Bysshe took his unusual “Christian” name from his 


grandmother’s maiden name. He had a long pedigree, which (like Byron) he 
traced back to the Norman Conquest; in that distinguished line one Shelley had 
been hanged for supporting Richard II, another for plotting to kill Elizabeth I. Sir 
Bysshe eloped with his second wife, buried her, and eloped with a third, who 
was descended from Sir Philip Sidney. Her fortune swelled that of her husband, 
and helped him to a baronetcy in 1806. He lived to be eightythree, much to the 
annoyance of his children. The eldest of these was Timothy Shelley, who passed 
through Oxford and into Parliament, where he voted the mildly liberal Whig 
line. In 1791 he married Elizabeth Pilfold, a woman of great beauty, 
considerable temper, and some agnosticism,*4 all of which reappeared in her 
eldest son. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was born on August 4, 1792, at the family property 
known as Field Place—a spacious home and estate near Horsham in Sussex. 
Four sisters were born later, and much later a brother. Percy was brought up in 
close companionship with his sisters; he may have taken from them some habits 
of tenderness, excitability, and imagination; and for the eldest of them he 
developed an intense affection. 

At Eton he suffered agonies of injured pride from fagging. He shunned most 
sports except rowing; fatefully he never learned to swim. He was soon proficient 
in Latin, and changed bullies into friends by helping them with their lessons. His 
extracurricular reading included many tales of mystery and terror, but also he 
relished the materialism of Lucretius’ De rerum natura, the science of Pliny’s 
Natural History, the optimism of Condorcet’s Sketch of a Tableau of the 
Progress of the Human Mind, and the philosophical anarchism of Godwin’s 
Enquiry Concerning Political Justice. This book, he later wrote, “opened my 
mind to fresh and more extensive views; it materially influenced my character; I 
rose from its perusal a wiser and better man.... I beheld that I had duties to 
perform.”4° 

During vacations he fell in love, aged sixteen, with a cousin, Harriet Grove, 
who often visited Field Place. They began a correspondence whose ardor raised 
them in 1809 to mutual pledges of eternal fidelity. But he confessed to her his 
doubts about God; she showed his agnostic letter to her father, who advised her 
to set Percy adrift. When, in January, 1811, Harriet transferred her troth to 
William Helyer, Shelley wrote to his friend Thomas Jefferson Hogg a letter 
worthy of Byron’s wildest heroes: “She is no longer mine, she abhors me as a 
deist, as what she was before. Oh! Christianity, when I pardon this last, this 
severest of thy persecutions, may God (if there be a God) blast me! ... Is suicide 
wrong? I slept with a loaded pistol and some poison last night, but did not die.”46 


Meanwhile (1810) he had passed from Eton to University College, Oxford. 
He avoided there, except for an exploratory night or two,4” the sexual riot that 
seemed to most undergraduates a necessary course to manhood. He listened now 
and then to lectures by the dons, who kept only a step ahead of him in Latin and 
Greek; soon he was composing Latin poetry, and he never forgot Aeschylus. His 
quarters were disordered with scattered books and manuscripts, and the 
abracadabra of amateur science; in one experiment he nearly blew up his room. 
He trusted to science to remake the world and man. He did not care for history, 
having taken the word of Voltaire and Gibbon that it was mainly the record of 
the crimes and follies of mankind; nevertheless he read these two skeptics 
fondly. He thought that he had found an answer to the riddle of the universe in 
Lucretius and the philosophes: it was a choreography of atoms following 
necessary laws. Then he discovered Spinoza, and interpreted him as a monistic 
dualist who saw matter and mind as two aspects of one divine substance—a 
something like mind in all matter, and a something like matter clothing all mind. 

He read passionately. His classmate Hogg described him as “having a book in 
hand at all hours; reading ... at table, in bed, and especially during a walk ... not 
only at Oxford ... in High Street, but in the most crowded thoroughfares of 
London.... I never beheld eyes that devoured the pages more voraciously.”48 
Eating seemed to him a waste of time, if unaccompanied by reading; and the 
simplest food was best, if only as least distracting from the digestion of ideas. He 
was not yet a vegetarian, but bread in one pocket and raisins in another seemed 
to him a well-balanced meal. However, he had a sweet tooth, savored honey on 
gingerbread, and liked to adorn his drinking water with wine.49 

He is represented to us, in his Oxford days, as a tall, slender, stooping bundle 
of nerves, theories, and arguments; careless of his dress and hair; shirt collarless 
and open at the throat; face almost femininely fair; eyes brilliant but restless; 
manners awkward but courteous. He had a poet’s organism, sensitive at every 
nerve end, warm with unchecked feelings, receptive to a chaos of ideas, but 
allergic to history. He had a poet’s moral code, naturally stressing individual 
liberty and suspicious of social restraints. Wonderful, Hogg reported, were the 
nights in Shelley’s room, when they read poetry and philosophy to each other, 
demolished laws and creeds, exchanged certainties till 2 A.M., and agreed on one 
point above all others—that there was no God. 

On that subject the young rebels concocted a collaboration which they 
entitled The Necessity of Atheism. That term was then proscribed in polite 
society; gentlemen skeptics called themselves deists, and spoke respectfully of 
God as an unknowable spirit, inherent in nature as its life and mind. Shelley 
himself would later come to this view; but, in brave and uncalculating youth, the 


authors preferred to call themselves atheists as a challenge to a taboo and a call 
to attention. The argument of the essay was that neither our senses nor reason 
nor history reveal a God. The senses reveal only matter in motion according to 
law. Reason rejects the idea of a creator evoking the universe out of nothing. 
History offers no example of divine action, nor of a divine person appearing on 
the earth. The authors did not sign their names, but, on the title page, ascribed it 
to, “Through deficiency of proof, An Atheist.” 

The Oxford University and City Herald for February 9, 1811, contained an 
advertisement for the pamphlet. It appeared on February 13, and Shelley at once 
placed copies of it in the window or on the counter of an Oxford bookstore. The 
Reverend John Walker, fellow of New College, saw the display, and called upon 
the bookseller to destroy all copies of it in his possession; this was done. 
Meanwhile Shelley had sent copies to many bishops, and to several university 
dignitaries.°° One of these brought the pamphlet to the master and fellows of 
University College. These summoned Shelley to appear before them on March 
25. He came, was shown the pamphlet, and was asked was he the author. He 
refused to answer, and made an appeal for freedom of thought and the press. He 
was told to leave Oxford by the next morning. Hearing of this, Hogg confessed 
himself co-author, and asked for equal punishment; it was granted. That 
afternoon a college bulletin announced that Shelley and Hogg were being 
expelled “for contumacy in refusing to answer certain questions put to them.” 
Privately the master sent word to Shelley that if it should prove difficult for him 
to leave at such short notice, a request for a few days’ delay would be granted. 
The message was ignored. On March 26 Shelley and Hogg proudly left on the 
top of the coach for London. 


VI. ELOPEMENT I: SHELLEY, 1811-12 


They took rooms at 15 Poland Street. Shelley’s father, in town for a session 
of Parliament, came to them there, and appealed to them to renounce their views. 
Finding Shelley unmoved, he bade him dismiss Hogg as an evil influence, return 
to the family home, and stay there “under such gentleman as I shall appoint, and 
attend to his instructions and directions.” Shelley refused. The father departed in 
anger and despair. He recognized Shelley’s abilities, and had looked forward to 
his taking an honorable place in Parliament. Hogg left for York to study law. 
Soon Shelley’s funds ran out. His sisters, then studying at Mrs. Fenning’s School 
in the Clapham district of London, sent him their pocket money. In May his 
father relented, and agreed to allow him £200 a year. 


Among his sisters’ fellow students at Clapham was sixteen-year-old Harriet 
Westbrook, daughter of the prosperous owner of a tavern in Grosvenor Square. 
When she met Percy she was awed by his pedigree, his fluency of language, the 
range of his studies, the fascinating deviltry of his views. She soon agreed that 
God was dead and that laws were unnecessary nuisances. She read with fond 
tremors the rebel texts he lent her, and the translated classics revealing a 
wonderful civilization that had never heard of Christ. She invited him to her 
home. “I spend most of my time at Miss Westbrook’s,” Shelley wrote to Hogg in 
May, 1811. “She is reading Voltaire’s Dictionnaire philosophique.”°! When her 
schoolmates discovered that her strange friend was an atheist they boycotted her 
as already smelling of hell. When she was caught with a letter from him she was 
expelled. 

Early in August Shelley reported to Hogg: “Her father has persecuted her in a 
most horrible way, by endeavoring to compel her to go to school. She asked my 
advice; resistance was the answer, at the same time that I essayed to modify Mr. 
Westbrook in vain! And in consequence of my advice she has thrown herself on 
my protection.”52 Later he recalled the result: “She became evidently attached to 
me, and feared that I should not return her attachment.... It was impossible to 
avoid being much affected; I promised to unite my fate with hers.”°3 Apparently 
he proposed a free-love union; she refused; he proposed marriage; she agreed. 
Her father refused consent. On August 25 the couple eloped, took the coach to 
Edinburgh, and there were married by the rites of the Scottish Church (August 
28, 1811). Her father yielded to the fait accompli, and settled upon her an 
annuity of two hundred pounds. Her older sister Eliza came to live with her in 
York and (Shelley confessing himself a poor hand at practical matters) took 
charge of the new family’s funds. “Eliza,” he reported, “keeps our common 
stock of money, for safety, in some hole or corner of her dress,” and “gives it out 
as we want it.”54 Shelley was not quite happy at Eliza’s mastery, but took 
comfort in Harriet’s docility. “My wife,” he later wrote to Godwin, “is the 
partner of my thoughts and feelings.”5° 

Harriet and Eliza, with Hogg nearby, stayed in York while Shelley went to 
London to soften his father. Mr. Shelley had stopped his allowance on hearing of 
the elopement; now he renewed it, but forbade his son ever to enter the family 
home. Returning to York, Shelley found that his dear friend Hogg had attempted 
to seduce Harriet. She said nothing of this to her husband, but Hogg confessed, 
was forgiven, and departed. In November the trio left for Keswick, where 
Shelley became acquainted with Southey. “Here,” wrote Southey (January 4, 
1812), “is aman who acts upon me as my own ghost would do. He is just what I 
was in 1794.... I told him that all the difference between us is that he is nineteen 


and I am thirty-seven.”°° Shelley found Southey amiable and generous, and read 
the older man’s poetry with pleasure. A few days later he wrote: “I do not think 
as highly of Southey as I did. It is to be confessed that to see him in his family 
... he appears in a most amiable light.... How he is corrupted by the world, 
contaminated by custom; it rends my heart when I think what he might have 
been.”57 

He found some balm in reading Godwin’s Political Justice. When he learned 
that this once famous philosopher was now living in poverty and obscurity, he 
wrote to him a letter of worship: 


I had enrolled your name in the list of the honorable dead. I had felt regret that the glory of your 
being had passed from this earth of ours. It is not so. You still live, and, I firmly believe, are planning 
the welfare of human kind. I have just but entered on the scene of human operations, yet my feelings 
and my reasonings correspond with what yours were .... 1 am young; I am ardent in the cause of 
philosophy and truth.... When I come to London I shall seek for you. I am convinced I could represent 
myself to you in such terms as not to be thought unworthy of your friendship .... 

Adieu. I shall earnestly await your answer.°8 


Godwin’s reply is lost; but we may judge its tenor from his letter of March, 
1812: “As far as I can yet penetrate into your character, I conceive it to exhibit 
an extraordinary assemblage of lovely qualities, not without considerable 
defects. The defects do and always have arisen chiefly from this source—that 
you are still very young, and that in certain essential respects you do not 
sufficiently perceive that you are so.” He advised Shelley not to publish every 
ebullition, and, if he published anything, not to put his name to it. “The life of a 
man who does this [publishes and signs] will be a series of retractions.”°9 

Shelley had already practiced restraint by keeping in manuscript, or in some 
privately printed copies, his first important composition—Queen Mab. “It was 
written by me at the age of eighteen—I dare say in a sufficiently intemperate 
spirit—but ... was not intended for publication.”©° In 1810 he was still aflame 
with the French philosophes; he prefaced the poem with Voltaire’s angry motto 
Ecrasez l’infame!, and he borrowed many ideas from Volney’s Les Ruines, ou 
Meditations sur les révolutions des empires (1791). 

As the poem begins, the maiden Ianthe is asleep. In a dream the Fairy Queen 
Mab comes down to her from the sky, takes her up to the stars, and asks her to 
contemplate, from that perspective, the past, present, and future of the earth. A 
succession of empires passes before her—Egypt, Palmyra, Judea, Greece, Rome 
... Leaping to the present, the Queen pictures a king (obviously the Prince 
Regent) who is “a slave even to the basest appetites”;! she wonders that not one 


of the wretches who famish while he feasts “raises an arm to dash him from the 
throne”; and she adds a now famous verdict: 


The man 
Of virtuous soul commands not, nor obeys. 
Power, like a desolating pestilence, 
Pollutes whate’ er it touches.®2 


The Queen also dislikes commerce and Adam Smith: “the harmony and 
happiness of man yields to the wealth of nations”; “all things are sold, even 
love.”63 She pictures the burning of an atheist; this frightens Ianthe; the Queen 
comforts her by assuring her, “There is no God.”64 Ahasuerus, the Wandering 
Jew, enters, and berates the God of Genesis for punishing billions of men, 
women, and children through thousands of years for one woman’s unintelligible 
sin.65 (Byron may have found suggestions here for his Cain; Shelley had sent 
him a privately printed copy.) Finally the Queen pictures a rosy future: love 
unbound by law, prisons empty and needless, prostitution gone, death without 
pain. Then she bids Ianthe return to the earth, preach the gospel of universal 
love, and have undiscourageable faith in its victory. Ianthe awakes. —It is a 
powerful poem, despite its juvenile thought and sometimes bombastic style; in 
any case a remarkable product for a lad of eighteen years. When, without the 
poet’s consent, Queen Mab was published in 1821, the radicals of England 
welcomed it as their plaint and dream. Within twenty years fourteen editions 
were issued by piratical firms.®® 

After a stay (February-March, 1812) in Ireland, where, with heroic 
impartiality, he worked for both Catholic and proletarian causes, Shelley and 
Harriet passed into Wales. Oppressed by the poverty there, they went to London 
to raise funds for Welsh charities. He took this opportunity to pay his respects to 
Godwin, who was so pleased with him that the two families frequently played 
host to each other. After short return visits to Ireland and Wales, the younger 
couple settled in London. There, March 24, 1814, to insure the legitimacy of any 
son and heir they might have, Shelley and Harriet were remarried, now by a 
Church of England rite. Some time before, on her birthday, he had addressed to 
her a poetic renewal of his vows: 


Harriet! let death all mortal ties dissolve; 
But ours shall not be mortal! ... 

Virtue and Love! unbending Fortitude, 
Freedom, Devotedness, and Purity! 


That life my spirit consecrates to you.®7 


VII. ELOPEMENT II: SHELLEY, 1812-16 


Through all his wanderings Shelley seems never to have thought of earning 
his own living. Perhaps he shared Wordsworth’s view that a dedicated poet 
should be excused from labors or concerns that might stifle the poetry in his 
blood. He saw no contradiction between his propaganda for equal rights under a 
republic and his efforts to get his share of the wealth that his grandfather 
bequeathed to his father. He added to the paternal annuity by selling “post-obits” 
to moneylenders; so, in 1813, he pledged two thousand pounds of his expected 
inheritance in exchange for six hundred in hand. 

Perhaps the moneylenders were encouraged by his frail physique and 
recurrent illnesses. A constant pain in his left side (his second wife would report) 
“wound up his nerves to a pitch of sensibility that rendered his views of life 
different from those of a man in the enjoyment of healthy sensations. Perfectly 
gentle and forbearing in manner, he suffered a good deal of irritability, or rather 
excitement, and his fortitude to bear was almost always on a stretch.”’68 

He thought he might ease his pains by a vegetarian diet. He was confirmed in 
this hope by experiments described in John Newton’s Return to Nature, or 
Defence of a Vegetable Regimen (1811). By 1812 he and Harriet were confirmed 
vegetarians. By 1813 he was so enthusiastic about what she called “the 
Pythagorean system”®9 that he interpolated in his notes to Queen Mab an appeal 
to all and sundry: 


By all that is sacred in our hope for the human race, I conjure those who love happiness and truth to 
give a fair trial to the vegetable system! ... There is no disease, bodily or mental, which adoption of a 
vegetable diet and pure water has not infallibly mitigated, wherever the experiment has been tried. 
Debility is gradually converted into strength, disease into healthfulness.7° 


In Vindication of Natural Diet (1813) he traced man’s evil impulses, and most 
wars, to a meat diet, and pleaded for a return from commerce and industry to 
agriculture: 


On a natural system of diet we should require no spices from India, no wines from Portugal, Spain, 
France, or Madeira .... The spirit of the nation, that should take the lead in this great reform, would 
insensibly become agricultural; commerce, with all its vices, selfishness, and corruption, would 
gradually decline; more natural habits would produce gentler manners.7! 


A strange concatenation of circumstances led from his vegetarianism to the 
breakup of his first marriage. Through his admiration for John Newton he met 


Newton’s sister-in-law, Mrs. John Boynton, a vegetarian, a republican, charming 
despite her white hair, and capable of educated conversation in two languages. In 
June, 1813, Harriet had given birth to a pretty daughter, whom Shelley named 
Ianthe; that summer he moved with them, and sister Eliza, to Bracknell, a 
pleasant place thirty miles from London. Shortly thereafter Mrs. Boynton took a 
house there, and gathered about her a circle of French émigrés and English 
radicals whose views on government and diet pleased Shelley. More and more 
frequently he left Harriet and Ianthe with Eliza, and went off to enjoy the 
company of Mrs. Boynton, her friends, and her married daughter. 

Several shadows had fallen across his relations with his wife. He seems to 
have felt a certain retardation in her intellectual growth: she was increasingly 
absorbed in her child, and careless about politics, and yet she had developed a 
liking for gay comforts and fine clothes; partly for her sake he had bought an 
expensive carriage. At this critical juncture in his affairs (May 26, 1813) he 
received notice from his father that unless he retracted his atheism and 
apologized to the master of his college at Oxford, he would disinherit him and 
end all financial aid. In expectation of a substantial bequest on his coming of age 
(August 4, 1813), Shelley had contracted debts that mortgaged his future. Harriet 
and Eliza panicked, and obviously wondered whether Paris was not worth a 
Mass. Shelley refused to recant, and continued to frequent the soirees of Mrs. 
Boynton. Godwin sent word that he was facing arrest by his creditors, and 
implied that he would welcome aid. In June, 1814, Harriet moved with her child 
to Bath, apparently in the expectation that her husband would soon join her 
there. Shelley went to London, took a room in Fleet Street, tried to raise money 
for Godwin, and almost daily dined at the philosopher’s home in Skinner Street. 
There he met Mary Godwin. 

She was the child in whose birth, seventeen years back, the gifted but 
unfortunate vindicator of the rights of woman had lost her life. Mary’s fresh 
youth, her alert mind, her pale and thoughtful face, her unconcealed admiration 
for Shelley, were too much for the poet, who was still a lad of twenty-one. Again 
pity mingled with desire. He had often heard of Mary Wollstonecraft and her 
remarkable book; here was her daughter who, unhappy under a stern stepmother, 
went often to sit alone beside her mother’s grave. Here—Shelley felt—with her 
double heritage of sensitivity and intellect, was a finer mind and spirit than 
Harriet. Within a week he was in the throes of a passion such as he seems never 
to have experienced before. On July 6 he asked Godwin for the hand of his 
daughter. The astonished philosopher denounced his acolyte as “licentious,” 
forbade him the house, and put Mary under the custody of her stepmother.72 


Soon afterward Thomas Love Peacock found the poet almost delirious in his 
Fleet Street room. “Nothing that I have ever read, in tale or history, could 
present a more striking image of a sudden, violent, irresistible ... passion, than 
that under which I found him labouring, when, at his request, I went up from the 
country to call on him .... His eyes were bloodshot, his hair and dress 
disordered. He caught up a bottle of laudanum, and said, ‘I never part from 
this.’”73 

Despite all obstacles, Shelley arranged to meet Mary at her mother’s grave. 
He reduced her resistance by telling her that Harriet had been unfaithful to him 
with a Mr. Ryan.”4 He continued for some time to deny the legitimacy of the 
child that Harriet was now carrying (later he claimed it was his own). She denied 
his charge, and Shelley’s friends Peacock, Hogg, Trelawny, and his publisher 
Hookham supported her; Godwin later rejected it.75 

Shelley wrote to Harriet (still at Bath) and asked her to come to London. She 
came (July 14, 1814), and was received into her father’s house. The poet visited 
her there, and found her alarmingly ill. He begged her to give him a separation; 
she refused. On returning to his room he wrote to her a hectic letter assuming 
some kind of agreement: 


MY DEAREST FRIEND: 

Exhausted as I am with our interview, and secure of seeing you tomorrow, at 12, I cannot refrain 
from writing to you. 

I am made calm and happier by your assurances .... 

For this, dearest Harriet, from my inmost soul I thank you. This is perhaps the greatest among the 
many blessings which I have received, and still am destined to receive, at your hands. I loathed the 
very light of day, and looked upon my own being with deep and unutterable abhorrence. I lived in the 
hope of consolation and happiness from you and have not been deceived. 

I repeat (believe me for I am sincere) that my attachment to you is unimpaired: I conceive that it 
has acquired even a deeper and more lasting character, that it is now less exposed than ever to the 
fluctuations of phantasy or caprice. Our connection was not one of passion and impulse. Friendship 
was its basis, and on this basis it has been enlarged and strengthened. It is no reproach to me that you 
have never filled my heart with an all-sufficing passion .... 

Shall I not be more than a friend? Oh, far more Brother, Father of your child, so dear as it is to us 
both .... 

If you want to draw on the Bankers before I see you, Hookham will give you the cheques. 

Adieu. Bring my sweet babe. I must ever love her for your sake. 


Ever most affectionately yours, 
P. B. SHELLEY.76 


Harriet gave her own account in a letter of November 20, 1814, to Catherine 
Nugent: 


in Sumeria, 125 
in Egypt, 182-184 
in Babylonia, 258-259 
in Assyria, 276 
in Persia, 377 
in India, 530-532 
in China, 782 
in Japan, 924 
Medinet-Habu (mé-dé’-nét-ha’beo) 185 
Mediterranean Signary, the, 105 
Mediums of exchange, in primitive societies, 15-16 
in Sumeria, 125 
in Egypt, 160-161 
in Babylonia, 228 
in Assyria, 274 
in Lydia, 289 
in Judea, 306, 337 
in Persia, 358 
in India, 400, 480, 481 
in China, 779-780 
in Japan, 854, 920 
Medum (mé-d60m’), 190 
Megasthenes (mé-gis’-thé-néz) Greek geographer (ca. 300 B.C.), 391*, 441, 443, 445, 478, 480, 493, 596 
Mei Lan-fang (ma lan-fang’), Chinese actor (20th century), 723 
Meiji (ma-jé), see Mutsuhito 
Meiji Era (in Japan), 916 
Meissen, 759 
Melanesians, 11, 16, 31, 42, 81, 84 
Melkarth (mél-karth), 294 
Melos, 293 
Melville, Herman, American novelist (1819-1891), 26 
Memnon, colossi of, 141, 188 
Memphis, 2, 140, 147, 151, 216, 248, 268, 353 
Menander, King of Bacteria (ca. 100 B.c.), 523 
Mencius (mén-shi-ts), Chinese philosopher (372-289 B.c.), 646, 674, 677, 681, 682-686, 687, 688, 693, 
697, 789, 843 
Mendes, 199 
Menes (mé’-néz), possibly Egypt’s first king (ca. 3500 B.c.), 140, 147 


Menkaure (mén-kou’-ré), King of Egypt (3011-2988 B.c.), 150, 186 

Menstruation, 70 

Mephibosheth (mé-fib’-6-shéth), Jewish pretender (ca. 900 B.c.), 305 

Mercury, 179*, 277* 

Mermaid Tavern, 880 . 

Merneptah (mér-nép’-ta) King of Egypt 1233-1223 B.c.), 301 

Mesha (ma’-sha), King of Moab (ca. 840 B.c.), 295, 297 

Mesopotamia, 103, 105, 108, 109, 118, 119, 121, 124, 131, 133, 135, 136, 138, 179, 218-264, 295, 298, 
299, 380, 395, 400, 578T, 641, 744, 779 

Messiah, 319, 320, 325-326 


... Mary was determined to seduce him.... She heated his imagination by talking of her mother, 
and going to her grave with him every day, till at last she told him she was dying in love for him .... 
Why [Mary asked] could we not all live together? I as his sister, she as his wife? He had the folly to 
believe this possible, and sent for me, then residing at Bath. You may suppose how I felt at the 
disclosure. I was laid up for a fortnight after. I could do nothing for myself. He begged me to live.... 
Here I am, my dear friend, waiting to bring another infant into this woeful world. Next month I shall 
be confined. He will not be near me. 


H. SHELLEY.77 


Godwin gave some details in a letter of August 27, 1814, to John Taylor: 


I had the utmost confidence in him [Shelley]; I knew him susceptible of the noblest sentiments; he 
was a married man, who had lived happily with his wife for three years.... On Sunday, June 26th, he 
accompanied Mary, and her sister Jane Clairmont, to the tomb of Mary’s mother.... There, it seems, 
the impious idea occurred to him of seducing her, playing the traitor to me, and deserting his wife.... 
On Wednesday, the 6th of July, ... he had the madness to disclose his plans to me and to ask my 
consent. I expostulated with him, ... and with so much effect that for the moment he promised to give 
up his licentious love .... They both deceived me. In the night of the 27th Mary and her sister Jane 
escaped from my home; and the next morning I found a letter informing me what they had done.78 


Jane Clairmont was only stepsister to Mary, being the daughter of the second 
Mrs. Godwin by a former husband. Originally named Clara Mary Jane, she 
preferred to be called Clara, and became Clare or Claire. Born April 27, 1798, 
she was now sixteen years old, and was quite consciously nubile. Talented and 
generous, sensitive and proud, she fretted under the authority of a worried and 
irritable mother, and a stepfather too burdened and bankrupt to spare her any 
love. She appealed to Mary and Shelley to take her with them. They did, and on 
July 28, 1814, the three fled from London to Dover, and thence to France. 

On August 20 the pilgrims reached Lucerne. There Shelley found no message 
for him, and no money from London. He had in his purse only twenty-eight 
pounds. Sadly he told his comrades that he must return to England and settle his 
finances. By boat and carriage they hurried north, and on September 13, 1814, 
they were again in London. He spent the next twenty months hiding from his 
creditors, and raising more loans to feed himself, Mary, Claire, and Godwin, 
who still refused to see him but welcomed cash remittances. Meanwhile Harriet 
gave birth to her second child, Charles; Mary gave birth to her first, William; 
and Claire leaped into Byron’s bed. Finally the poet’s grandfather died, leaving 
to Shelley’s father, now Sir Timothy Shelley, property valued at eighty thousand 
pounds. Shelley was now heir apparent, but not so recognized by his father. He 
offered to resign his rights in exchange for a life annuity of a thousand pounds; it 
was agreed; and Shelley pledged two hundred a year to Harriet. On May 4, 1816, 


he, Mary, William, and Claire left again for Dover and France. Nine days before 
them Byron had “kicked the dust of England from his feet.” 


VIII. SWISS HOLIDAY: BYRON AND SHELLEY, 1816 


Both poets, independently, had chosen Switzerland as their haven, and 
Geneva as their center of operations. Shelley’s party arrived on May 15, and 
took lodgings in suburban Sécheron. Byron and his retinue boarded at Ostend a 
sumptuous coach which he had ordered built, at a cost of five hundred pounds, 
on the model of one used by Napoleon and captured at Genappe as part of the 
trophies of Waterloo; it had a bed, a library, and all facilities for dining. Byron 
made a special tour of the ground and the remains of the battle; and probably at 
Brussels that evening composed the stanzas 21 to 28 that were to be especially 
memorable in Canto III of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 

Late on May 25 he checked in at the Hotel d’Angleterre, a mile north of 
Geneva center. The entry register required him to give his age; he wrote “100.” 
Claire Clairmont, who had been eagerly checking arrivals, discovered this, and 
sent him a note commiserating on his age and suggesting a rendezvous. On May 
27 he came across Shelley, Mary, and Claire at a boat landing; this was the first 
meeting of the poets. Byron had read Queen Mab, had praised its poetry, but had 
been politely silent about its politics; it was too much to expect a youth of 
twenty-four to understand the virtues of aristocracy—though they might have 
agreed on the convenience of inheritance. Shelley to the end considered Byron 
his superior in poetry. 

On July 4 he leased a home at Montallégre, two miles from Geneva, on the 
southern shore of Lake Geneva. On July 7 Byron rented the Villa Diodati, ten 
minutes’ walk from Shelley. They united in leasing a small sailboat, and the two 
families often joined in sailing on the lake, or in an evening of discussion at the 
Villa Diodati. There, on June 14, Byron suggested that each write a ghost story. 
They tried; all confessed failure except Mary, who, aged nineteen, produced one 
of the most famous novels of the nineteenth century—Frankenstein, or The 
Modern Prometheus; it was published in 1818, with a preface by Shelley. 
Among many other remarkable features it posed two problems still of basic 
interest: Can science create life? And can it keep its powers from producing evil 
as well as good? 

Byron also suggested that he and Shelley undertake to circumnavigate the 
lake in their modest boat, stopping at historic spots, especially those made 
famous by Rousseau’s Julie, ou La Nouvelle Héloise. Shelley agreed, though he 


still had not learned to swim. They set out, with two boatmen, on June 22, and 
took two days to reach Meillerie (in Savoy). There they lingered on the spot 
where, in the novel, Saint-Preux, banished from Julie, had supposedly written 
her name upon the rocks. Resuming their voyage, the poets ran into a sudden 
storm; the waves repeatedly climbed over the prow into the boat, threatening to 
capsize it. Byron later recalled the scene: “I stripped off my coat, made him strip 
off his and take hold of an oar, telling him that I thought ... I could save him if 
he would not struggle when I took hold of him.... He answered with the greatest 
coolness that he had no notion of being saved, that I would have enough to do to 
save myself, and begged not to trouble me.”79 

The storm subsided, the poets landed and rested, and on the next morning 
they visited Chillon and the castle where Francois de Bonnevard had been 
imprisoned (1530-36) by the Duke of Lausanne. At Clarens—Shelley holding 
Rousseau’s novel in his hands as a guide—the poets walked over the ground 
made memorable as a sanctuary of French Romanticism. On June 27 they 
docked at Ouchy, port of Lausanne; that night Byron wrote The Prisoner of 
Chillon and sketched the stanzas on Rousseau in Childe Harold. On June 28 the 
poets visited the Lausanne home in which Gibbon had written The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. On July 1 the wanderers were back at Montallégre 
and Diodati. During the next two weeks Byron wrote the third canto of Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage, and Claire Clairmont copied it for him, knowing now one 
of the few happy moments in her life. 

It was her fate to bring misfortune with her. Her open devotion to Byron 
raised Swiss gossip to a point where it hurt: the two poets, it charged, were 
living in promiscuous relations with two sisters. Some imaginative souls called 
Byron and Shelley incarnate devils; and one English lady traveling in 
Switzerland fainted when Byron appeared at Mme. de Staél’s Coppet salon.®° 
Perhaps the gossip shared in Byron’s determination to end his relations with 
Claire. He asked Shelley not to let her come to the Villa Diodati anymore. 
Claire, now three months pregnant with Byron’s child, pleaded to be allowed 
one more visit, but was dissuaded. 

On July 24 Shelley took Claire and Mary on a trip to Chamonix in Savoy. 
They failed that day—succeeded on the next—in their attempt to reach the Mer- 
de-Glace. Returning to Switzerland, they stopped at a Chartreuse monastery in 
Montenvers. Under his signature in the guest book—irritated by the pious entries 
before his own—he wrote, in Greek: “Eimi philanthropos demokratikos t’atheos 
te—” (I am a lover of mankind, a democrat, and an atheist).8! When Byron, 
shortly thereafter, stopped at the same place, he blotted out the “atheos” fearing 
that it would be used against Shelley in England. It was.82 


On August 29 Shelley, Mary, and Claire left for England. Byron gave Shelley 
the manuscript of The Prisoner of Chillon and Cantos III and IV of Childe 
Harold for delivery to the publisher John Murray. Shelley himself, busy with 
Mary and Claire, brought only the “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” and the ode 
“Mount Blanc: Lines Written in the Vale of Chamouni [Chamonix].” This ode is 
almost as confused as the rivulets of ice that curl down the mountain slopes to 
the Mer-de-Glace. Shelley found his impressions so many and so diverse that he 
was unable to give them any clear expression; and while for a time he thought of 
the towering mass as voicing Wordsworth’s Nature God, he fell back upon the 
feeling of a cold immensity disdainfully silent before all human judgments. 

The “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” also shows some influence of 
Wordsworth, but Shelley’s “intimations of immortality” soon fade. He wonders 
why there is darkness as well as light, evil as well as good. He dreams that man 
might yet be saved by a deepening and broadening of the aesthetic sense, and the 
pursuit of the beautiful in thought and deed as well as in flesh and form: 


I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine—have I not kept the vow? ... 
... never joy illumed my brow 
Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery, 
That thou—O awful Loveliness, 
Wouldst give whate’er these words cannot express.®3 


In the end the attempts of Wordsworth, Byron, and Shelley to find a benevolent 
friend in nature failed before its calm neutrality. Wordsworth surrendered to the 
Church of England; Byron and Shelley surrendered to despair. 


IX. DECAY IN VENICE: BYRON, 1816-18 


In September, 1816, Hobhouse came down from England, and joined Byron 
in an extensive tour of the Swiss Alps. In October they crossed them into Italy. 
They were well received at Milan; the educated Italians honored Byron as 
England’s greatest living poet, and appreciated his evident distaste for Austrian 
rule in Lombardy. He took a box at La Scala. Stendhal saw him there, and 
described him ecstatically: “I was struck by his eyes.... I have never in my life 
seen anything more beautiful or more expressive. Even today, if I come to think 
of the expression which a great painter should give to a genius, this sublime head 


at once appears before me.... I shall never forget the divine expression of his 
face; it was the serene air of power and genius.”84 

Poet and friend reached Venice on November 16, 1816. Hobhouse left him 
for hurried sightseeing, and soon went on to Rome; Byron took lodgings in a 
side street off the Piazza San Marco, and made a mistress of his landlord’s wife, 
Marianna Segati. Even so he found time to complete Manfred and (September, 
1818) to begin Don Juan, in which he passed from gloomy, romantic, self- 
indulgent brooding to rollicking, humorous, realistic satire. 

Manfred, of course, is Byron again, now disguised as a melancholy 
misanthrope in a Gothic castle. Feeling “a strong curse upon my soul,” and 
brooding over his sins, he summons the witches from their Alpine lairs, and asks 
from them one gift—forgetfulness. They answer that forgetfulness comes only 
with death. He climbs the Jungfrau, and sees in a lightning-blasted pine tree a 
symbol of himself—”a blighted trunk upon a curséd rock, which but supplies a 
feeling to decay.” He seeks death by trying to jump from a cliff; a hunter stops 
him, leads him to a mountain cottage, offers him a warming wine, and asks the 
reason for his despair. Manfred, taking the wine for blood, replies in words that 
might be taken as a confession of incest: 


I say ‘tis blood! the pure warm stream 

Which ran in the veins of my fathers, and in ours 
When we were in our youth, and had our heart, 
And loved each other as we should not love; 

And that was shed; but still rises up, 

Coloring the clouds that shut me out from heaven. 


He envies the hunter’s free and healthy life 


By danger dignified, yet guiltless; hopes 

Of cheerful old age and a quiet grave, 

With cross and garland over its green turf, 
And thy grandchildren’s love for epitaph; 
This do I see—and then I look within— 

It matters not—my soul was scorched already. 


He gives the hunter gold, and departs. Using his unsanctioned science, he 
summons Astarte, in whom he sees the figure of his forbidden love. His appeal 
to her to forgive him—” Astarte, my beloved, speak to me!”—is one of the high 
flights of Byronic passion and sentiment. Like the major criminals in Gulliver’s 


land of the Luggnaggians, he has been condemned to immortality, and thinks it 
the greatest possible penalty; he begs her, out of her mystic power, to grant him 
the gift of death. She accommodates him: “Manfrtd, tomorrow ends thy earthly 
life.” An attendant witch applauds his courage: “He mastereth himself, and 
makes his torture tributary to his will. Had he been one of us he would have 
made an awful spirit.” Milton’s Satan may have left here one of many echoes in 
Byron’s works. —To the abbot who, on the following evening, seeks to win him 
back to Christ, Manfred answers that it is too late, and adds: 


There is an order 
Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age, 
Without the violence of warlike death. 


And when Manfred leaves for his last rendezvous, the abbot mourns: 


This should have been a noble creature; he 
Hath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements, 

Had they been wisely mingled. 


As if challenging the world to think that its darkest suspicions of him were 
now confessed, Byron sent Manfred to England, and Murray published it on 
June 16, 1817. A week later a review in a London paper called for an end to all 
sympathy for Byron, who “has coloured Manfred into his own personal 
features.... Manfred has exiled himself from society, and what is to be the 
ground of our compassion for the exile? Simply the commission of one of the 
most revolting crimes. He has committed incest!”’85 

On April 17, 1817, Byron left Venice to spend a month with Hobhouse in 
Rome. His foot deterred him from touring the museums, but he saw the massive 
relics of classical Rome, and visited Pompeii; “I stand a ruin amidst ruins,” said 
Childe Harold.86 By May 28 he was back in Venice. 

In December he succeeded, after many trials, in selling Newstead Abbey and 
its lands for £94,500; he instructed his London banker, Douglas Kinnaird, to pay 
all the poet’s debts, and send him £3,300 annually from the earnings of the 
residue; in addition to this he now agreed to receive payment for his poems. 
Flush, he bought the sumptuous Palazzo Mocenigo on the Grand Canal. He 
peopled it with fourteen servants, two monkeys, two mastiffs, and a new 
mistress—Margarita Cogni, proud wife of a local banker. He was not 


monogynous; he boasted of having had two hundred women, seriatim, in 
Venice.87 On January 20, 1817, he informed Kinnaird that “in the evenings I go 
out sometimes, and indulge in coition always”; and on May 9, 1818, he wrote to 
the banker, “I have a world of harlotry.”88 By midsummer he had fallen far from 
the divinity described by Stendhal two years before; he was fat, his hair was 
turning gray, and he looked older than his thirty years. Shelley was shocked to 
find him so when they met again. 


X. SHELLEY PATER FAMILIAS: 1816-18 


On September 8, 1816, Shelley, Mary, their child William, his Swiss nurse 
Elise Foggi, and Claire Clairmont reached England. All but Shelley went to 
Bath; he hurried to London, expecting to find there five hundred pounds from his 
father. None came, and he had to default on his promise to give three hundred 
pounds to his desperate father-in-love. Godwin fumed; Shelley fled to his 
lawless mate in Bath. 

There, on September 26 and October 3, Mary received tender letters from her 
half sister Fanny Godwin. Born in France in 1794, Fanny was the “natural” 
daughter of Captain Imlay and Mary Wollstonecraft. She had been adopted by 
Godwin on his marriage to her mother. Despite his kindness she had been 
unhappy under the unwilling care of his second wife, Mrs. Clairmont. Her letters 
reveal a gentle soul, bearing misfortune bravely, blaming no one, and timidly 
eager to please. Mary had been sisterly to her, but after Mary and Claire went off 
with Shelley Fanny had no protection against her stepmother. When the elopers 
returned to England their precarious finances did not encourage them to add 
Fanny to their fold. On October 12 Shelley brought to Mary and Claire the news 
that Fanny had gone to Swansea, secluded herself in a hotel room, and killed 
herself with opium. 

The Furies had little mercy on Shelley. On returning to England he had 
inquired about his wife, to whom he was still legally bound. He learned that she 
was living with her father, and was regularly receiving four hundred pounds a 
year. In November he sought to visit her, but was told that she had disappeared. 
On December 12, 1816, the Times reported that her body had been recovered, 
two days before, from the Serpentine Lake in Hyde Park. 

Anxious to get custody of his offspring by Harriet—daughter Ianthe and son 
Charles—Shelley hurried to legalize with marriage his union with Mary 
(December 30, 1816). Through three months his claim for the children dragged 
on in the Court of Chancery. Mary assured him that she would be “very happy to 


receive those darling treasures’—the children of Harriet—under her care. But 
Harriet’s father and sister contested Shelley’s claim on the grounds that he was 
an avowed atheist and a disbeliever in legal marriage, who had deserted his wife 
and eloped with an unmarried woman; such a man, they argued, was not likely to 
bring up the children in a manner fit for life in England. The court disallowed the 
argument from theology, but recognized the others, and decided against Shelley 
(March, 1817). However, his choice of foster parents was sanctioned by the 
court, and he agreed to contribute one hundred twenty pounds a year for their 
maintenance. 

While her husband was litigating in London, Mary watched over Claire 
Clairmont, who, still only nineteen, gave birth (January 12, 1817) to a daughter 
ultimately named Allegra. Claire’s letters to Byron, since leaving Switzerland, 
had not been answered, though Shelley’s were; and the thought that Byron 
would never acknowledge the child drove the mother to despair. Shelley 
appealed to Byron for instructions, taking care to stress Allegra’s beauty. Byron 
agreed to take and care for the child if she were brought to him. Mary 
complicated matters (September, 1817) by giving birth to her second child, who 
was baptized Clara Everina. Mother and child ailed, and soon all the adults 
agreed that what the family needed was the warmth and sky and fruits of Italy. 
On March 11, 1818, they crossed to France, and began the long ride, by mal-de- 
mer coaches, to Milan. 

Thence Shelley sent Byron an invitation to come and see Allegra. Fearing that 
this might lead to a renewed liaison with Claire, Byron refused; instead, he 
suggested, her nurse should take the child to Venice, and if the adoption plan 
proved satisfactory, the mother should be free to visit Allegra now and then. 
Claire reluctantly consented. Byron found the little girl so lovely and lovable 
that he took her into his palace; but Allegra was so frightened by his animals and 
concubines that Byron soon paid Richard Hoppner, British consul, and his wife, 
to take the child into their home. 

Hearing of this, Shelley and Claire (leaving Mary and her children at Lucca) 
went to Venice, and found Allegra reasonably well treated. Byron received 
Shelley cordially, took him on a gondola ride to the Lido, and invited him and 
his family, with Claire and Allegra, to stay as long as they liked in Byron’s villa, 
I Cappuccini, at Este. Mary came from Lucca with her children, but Clara 
Everina sickened on the way, and died in Venice (September 24, 1818). On 
October 29, after a month’s stay in I Cappuccini, they bade goodbye to Allegra, 
and headed south for Rome. 


XI. SHELLEY: ZENITH, 1819-21 


Between his arrival in Rome (1819) and his reunion with Byron in Pisa 
(1821) the great events in Shelley’s life were his poems. There had been flashes 
of high excellence before, as here and there in Queen Mab, and latterly as in 
“Ozymandias” (1817) —a sonnet of compact thought and startling force. The 
“Lines Written in the Euganean Hills” (1818) lack such concentration of thought 
and chiseled form; and the “Lines Written in Dejection near Naples” (1818) are 
too self-pitying to invite condolence; a man should not wear his grievances on 
his sleeve. But now, in three years, came Prometheus Unbound, “Ode to the 
West Wind,” “To a Skylark,” “The Cloud,” Epipsychidion, and Adonais. We 
pass by The Cenci (1819), in which Shelley, with some success, tried to rival 
John Webster and other Elizabethan-Jacobean dramatists in a dark and bloody 
story of incest and murder. 

Prometheus Unbound, according to the author’s preface, was written atop the 
Baths of Caracalla in Rome in 1820. He had challenged the Elizabethans with 
The Cenci; now he risked the farthest grasp of his ambition by challenging the 
Greeks. In Prometheus Bound Aeschylus had shown the “Foreknower” as a 
rebellious Titan chained to a rock in the Caucasus for revealing to mankind too 
much of the tree of knowledge. In the lost remainder of the trilogy, according to 
tradition, Zeus had relented and had freed Prometheus from the rock, and from 
the eagle which, by divine command, had continually pecked at the hero’s liver, 
like doubt at a rebel’s certainties. Shelley’s “lyrical drama” (as he called it) 
pictures Zeus as a crusty old Bourbon cruelly responsible for the misfortunes of 
mankind and the misbehavior of the earth; Prometheus blasts him with all the 
ardor of an Oxford undergraduate summoning bishops to the obsequies of God. 
Then the Titan regrets the intensity of his curse: “I wish no living thing to suffer 
pain.”89 He returns to his chosen task—to bring wisdom and love to all mankind. 
The Spirit of the Earth, rejoicing, hails him: “Thou art more than God, being 
wise and kind.”9° 

Through Act I the speeches are bearable, and the lyrics of the attendant spirits 
rumble with elemental power, sparkle with ambrosial metaphors, and ride on 
melodious rhymes. But speeches, theological or atheological, are not the 
lightning of poetry; odes become odious and lyrics lose their lure when they fall 
upon the reader with confusing profusion; beauty unending becomes a bore. Too 
much of Shelley’s poetry is emotion remembered without tranquillity. As we 
proceed we sense something of weakness in these verses, too many sentiments 
for too few deeds; too many moods and lines of hearts and flowers (”I am as a 
drop of dew that dies,” says the Spirit of the Earth9!). It is a style that can adorn 


a lyric but slows a drama—which, by its name, should move with action; a 
“lyrical drama” is a contradiction in terms. 

By contrast the “Ode to the West Wind” (1819) stirs us throughout, for its 
powerful inspiration is compressed into seventy lines. Here Shelley’s richness of 
rhymes has no time to cloy; the emotion is not spread thin, but is centered on one 
idea—that the winter of our discontent may hopefully be followed by some 
spring of growth. This time-honored metaphor repeatedly occurs in Shelley; it 
sustained him when his world of hopes and dreams seemed to fall in ruins before 
the onset of experience. He prayed that his ideas, like fallen leaves before the 
wind, might be preserved and spread through the “airy incantation of his verse.” 
They were. 

That ode, which touches the peaks of poetry, was “conceived and chiefly 
written” (Shelley tells us) “in a wood that skirts the Arno near Florence, and on a 
day when that tempestuous wind ... was collecting the vapours which pour down 
the autumnal rains.”92 Why had he left Rome? Partly because he had either to 
seclude himself or to bear the nearness of British tourists who thought of him not 
as a great poet but as an adulterous atheist. More keenly he and Mary felt the 
death of their child William (June 7, 1819), after only four years of life. Neither 
parent ever fully recovered from the loss of both their children within nine 
months. Gray hairs appeared among Shelley’s brown, though he was only 
twenty-seven. 

After burying William in the English cemetery at Rome, the family moved 
north to Livorno, Anglice Leghorn. Wandering in a garden there, Shelley felt 
hurt, as any poet might, at the frightened flight of birds on his approach. One 
especially fascinated him by its singing as it soared. Going back to his room, he 
composed the first form of “To a Skylark,” with its haunting, brooding 
hexameters. Those airy stanzas offend not with their rhymes, for every line is 
warm with feeling and solid with thought. 

On October 2, 1819, the Shelleys moved to Florence, where Mary gave birth 
to her third child, soon named Percy. In Florence Claire Clairmont found 
employment as a governess, and at last freed Shelley from her care. On October 
29, 1820, he moved his family to the Hotel Tre Palazzi in Pisa, where he had 
perhaps the strangest adventure of all. 

Despite his repeated illnesses he had not lost his sensitivity to sexual 
gravitation; and when he found a woman not only beautiful but unfortunate the 
double attraction overwhelmed him. Emilia Viviani was a girl of high family, 
who had been, against her will, placed in a convent near Pisa to safeguard her 
virginity till a financially proper husband could be found for her. Shelley, Mary, 
and sometimes Claire went to see her, and all were charmed by her classic 
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features, her modest manners, and her confiding simplicity. The poet idealized 
her, made her the object of his waking dreams, and wrote some of them out in 
Epipsychidion (”To a soul unique’”’?), which was published under a pseudonym 
in 1821. Some surprising lines: 


I never thought before my death to see 

Youth’s vision thus made perfect. Emily, 

I love thee; though the world by no thin name 

Will hide that love from its unvalued shame. 
Would we two had been twins of the same mother! 
Or, that the name my heart lent to another 

Could be a sister’s bond for her and thee, 
Blending two beams of one eternity! 

Yet were one lawful and the other true, 

These names, though dear, could paint not, as is due, 
How beyond refuge I am thine. Ah me! 

I am not thine: I am a part of thee. 


And so from ecstasy to ecstasy: 


Spouse, Sister! Angel! Pilot of the Fate 

Whose course has been so starless! O too late 
Beloved! O too soon adored, by me! 

For in the fields of immortality 

My spirit should at first have worshipped thine, 
A divine presence in a place divine. 


Clearly the youth of twenty-eight was in a condition favoring idealization; our 
laws and morals cannot quite regulate our glands; and if one is a genius or a 
poet, he must find outlet and relief in act or art. In this case the ailment was 
cured or redeemed by a poem that oscillates between absurdity and excellence: 


The day is come, and thou wilt fly with me.... 
A ship is floating in the harbour now, 
A wind is hovering o’er the mountain’s brow 


to take them to an island in the blue Aegean; 


It is an isle ‘twixt Heaven, Air, Earth, and Sea, 
Cradled, and hung in clear tranquillity ... 


This isle and house are mine, and I have vowed 
Thee to be lady of the solitude. 


There she shall be his love, and he be hers: 


Our breath shall intermix, our bosoms bound, 
And our veins beat together; and our lips 

With other eloquence than words, eclipse 

The soul that burns between them, and the wells 
Which boil under our being’s inmost cells, 

The fountains of our deepest life, shall be 
Confused in Passion’s golden purity ... 

I pant, I sink, I tremble, I expire!9° 


Can this be “Shelley plain”? Poor Mary, left to her baby Percy and her own 
dreams, did not see these effusions for some time. Meanwhile the vision faded; 
Emilia married, and (according to Mary) led her husband “a devil of a life”;94 
Shelley repented his melodious sin, and Mary nursed his desolation with 
motherly understanding. 

He was roused to better poetry when he heard that Keats had died (February 
23, 1821). He may not have cared much for Endymion, but the “savage 
criticism” with which the Quarterly Review had greeted Keats’s major effort so 
angered him that he called upon their common Muse to inspire in him a fitting 
threnody. On June 11 he wrote to his London publisher: “‘Adonais’ is finished, 
and you will soon receive it. It is little adapted for popularity, but is perhaps the 
least imperfect of my compositions.”95 He had chosen as its form the difficult 
Spenserian stanza so recently used with a better font of rhymes by Byron in 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage; and he worked on the requiem with all the care of a 
sculptor carving a monument to a friend; but the demands of the rigid mold gave 
to some of the fifty-five stanzas an air of artificiality that a less hurried art might 
have concealed. The theme too hastily assumed that a review had killed Keats, 
and the mourner asked that “the curse of Cain light on his head who pierced thy 
innocent breast”;9° but the autopsy of Keats showed that he had died of acute 
tuberculosis. 

In the final stanzas Shelley welcomed his own death as a blessed reunion with 
the undying dead: 


The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 


Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments.—Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek! ... 


Why linger, why turn back, why shrink, my Heart? 

Thy hopes are gone before; from all things here 

They have departed; thou shouldst now depart!... 

*Tis Adonais calls! Oh! hasten thither, 

No more let Life divide what Death can join together.... 


I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar; 

Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are.97 


Keats might have answered with his unforgettable lines: 


Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
Whilst thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy!98 


XII. LOVE AND REVOLUTION: BYRON, 1818-21 


Shelley retained varied memories of Byron in their last meeting—his fine 
manners, candid conversation, generous impulses—and his apparent content 
with a degrading promiscuity of companions and courtesans. “The Italian 
women with whom he associates are perhaps the most contemptible of all who 
exist under the moon.... Byron is familiar with the lowest sort of these women, 
the people his gondoliers pick up in the streets. He allows fathers and mothers to 
bargain with him for their daughters.... But that he is a great poet I think his 
address to the ocean proves.”99 Byron was well aware of his abandonment of 
English morals and tastes; the English code had outlawed him, and he would 
reject it in return. Yet he told a friend in 1819, “I was disgusted and tired with 
the life I led in Venice, and was glad to turn my back on it.”!90 He succeeded, 
with the help, patience, and devotion of Teresa Guiccioli. 

They first met on her visit from Ravenna to Venice in April, 1819. She was 
nineteen, petite, pretty, vain, convent-educated, warmhearted, passionate. Her 


husband, Count Alessandro Guiccioli, fifty-eight, had had two _ previous 
marriages, and was often immersed in business. It was for precisely such a 
situation that the current moral code of the upper-class Italians allowed a woman 
to have a cavaliere servente—a gentleman servitor who would be always within 
call to admire, amuse, or escort her, and be rewarded with a kiss of her hand—or 
something more if they were discreet and the husband was preoccupied or tired. 
There was moderate danger of a duel, but sometimes the husband would 
appreciate the aid, and would absent himself a while. So the Contessa felt free to 
be drawn to the Englishman’s handsome face, intriguing conversation, and 
charming limp. Or in her later words: 


His noble and exquisitely beautiful countenance, the tone of his voice, his manners, the thousand 
enchantments that surrounded him, rendered him so different, and so superior a being to any whom I 
had hitherto seen, that it was impossible that he should not have left the most profound impression 
upon me. From that evening, during the whole of my subsequent stay in Venice, we met every day.101 


Those days of reckless happiness ended when the Count took Teresa back to 
Ravenna. Byron sent her some promissory notes, as on April 22, 1819: “I assure 
you that you shall be my last passion. Before I knew you, I felt an interest in 
many women, but never in one only. Now I love you; there is no other woman in 
the world for me.” So far as we know, he kept that pledge. 

On June 1, in his “heavy Napoleonic carriage,” he left Venice for Ravenna as 
a tourist seeking Dante’s remains. Teresa welcomed him; the Count was 
complaisant; Byron wrote to a friend: “They make love a good deal here, and 
assassinate a little.”192 He was allowed to take Teresa to La Mira (seven miles 
south of Venice), where he had a villa; there the love affair advanced unhindered 
even by Teresa’s hemorrhoids.!93 Allegra joined them there and made the party 
respectable. Tom Moore dropped in, and now received from Byron the 
manuscript of “My Life and Adventures,” which was to cause so much 
commotion after the author’s death. 

From La Mira Byron took Teresa to Venice, where she lived with him in his 
Palazzo Mocenigo. There her father reclaimed her, and—forbidding Byron to 
follow—took her back to Ravenna. On arrival Teresa fell so convincingly ill that 
the Count hurriedly sent for her lover. Byron came (December 24, 1819), and, 
after some wandering, settled down as a paying tenant on the third floor of the 
Count’s palace. He brought with him into his new quarters two cats, six dogs, a 
badger, a falcon, a tame crow, a monkey, and a fox. Amid this life of varied 
dedications he wrote more of Don Juan, some rhetorical and unstageable plays 
on Venetian doges, a more presentable drama about Sardanapalus, and, in July, 


1821, Cain: A Mystery, which completed the abomination of his name in 
England. 

The opening scene shows Adam and Eve, Cain and his sister-wife Adah, Abel 
and his sister-wife Zillah, preparing to offer sacrifices and prayers to Jehovah. 
Cain asks his parents some of the questions that had puzzled Byron in his 
schooldays: Why did God invent death? If Eve ate of the tree of knowledge, why 
had God planted that forbidden tree so prominently in the Garden of Eden; and 
why should the desire for knowledge be accounted a sin? Why, in punishment 
for Eve’s modest collation, had the Omnipotent decreed labor as the lot and 
death as the fate of all living things? What is death? (No one had yet seen it.) 
Cain is left rebelliously brooding while the rest go to their tasks of the day. 
Lucifer (Lightbearer) appears, takes over the stage as in Milton, and calls 
himself proudly one of those 


Souls who dare look the Omnipotent tyrant in 
His everlasting face, and tell him that 
His evil is not good. 


Adah returns and pleads with Cain to rejoin his relatives in the field; he has 
neglected his share of the day’s work; she has done it for him, and now invites 
him to an hour of love and rest. Lucifer taunts her by describing love as a lure to 
reproduction, and predicts the centuries of toil, strife, suffering, and death 
awaiting the multitudes that will trace their existence to her womb.... Cain and 
Abel prepare their altars; Abel sacrifices the first of his flock; Cain offers fruit, 
but, instead of a prayer, asks again why the Omnipotent has permitted evil. 
Abel’s sacrificial lamb is consumed in a bright flame that ascends to heaven; 
Cain’s altar is overthrown by an angry wind that scatters his fruit in the dust. 
Furious, he tries to demolish Abel’s altar. Abel resists; Cain strikes him; Abel 
dies. Adam reproaches Eve as the primal source of sin; Eve curses Cain; Adah 
pleads for him: “Curse him not, mother, for he is my brother / And my 
betrothed.” Adam bids Cain leave them and never return; Adah accompanies 
Cain into banishment. Since Abel had died childless, all humanity (Byron 
concludes) was Cain’s progeny, and bears his mark in secret instincts finding 
vent in violence, murder, and war. 

Cain seems at times an essay in defiance by a schoolboy atheist who has not 
read Ecclesiastes; and yet at times the drama rises to an almost Miltonic power. 
Walter Scott, to whom the Mystery was dedicated, praised it; as Goethe, losing 
for a moment his Olympian perspective, said, “Its beauty is such as we shall not 
see a second time in the world.”104 In England its publication was met with a 


furor of criticism and horror: here, it seemed, was another Cain, but a worse 
murderer—killing the faith that had sustained a thousand generations. Murray 
warned Byron that he was rapidly losing readers for his works. 

The portrait of Cain’s faithful Adah gave another proof of tender elements in 
Byron’s character; but his treatment of Allegra and her mother showed a tougher 
strain. The once happy child, now four years old, had been saddened by the 
distances that separated her from both her parents; and she felt that the Hoppners 
were wearying of her. Byron sent for her to come to Ravenna; and yet he could 
hardly ask her to live with him and his menagerie in the palace of the man who 
was becoming audibly uncomfortable with his horns. After much thought he put 
her into a convent at Bagnacavallo, twelve miles from Ravenna (March 1, 1821). 
There, he presumed, she would have companionship, be out of his way, and 
receive some education. That this would be Catholic did not disturb him; on the 
contrary he felt that it would be a tragedy for the girl to grow up without a 
religion in an Italy where every woman was a pious Catholic even in her amours. 
After all, if one must be a Christian, better go all the way, take the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Mass, and the saints, and be a Catholic. “It is my wish,” he wrote on 
April 3, 1821, “that Allegra should be a Roman Catholic, which I look upon as 
the best religion.”!°5 When Allegra was ready for marriage he would settle upon 
her a fortune of four thousand pounds, and she would have no difficulty in 
finding a husband. 

This was convenient for Byron, but when the news of it reached Claire 
Clairmont she protested passionately, and begged that Shelley get the child 
restored to her. Shelley undertook to go to Ravenna and see how Allegra was 
faring. He arrived there on August 6, 1821, and was cordially received by Byron. 
He wrote back to his wife: “Lord Byron is very well, and was delighted to see 
me. He has ... completely recovered his health, and lives a life totally the reverse 
of that which he led in Venice.”!°6 Byron told him that political conditions 
would soon compel him to move to Florence or Pisa; he would take Allegra with 
him, and she would be close to her mother. Shelley was content with this, and 
tured his attention to something more immediately affecting himself. 

He was dismayed to learn that Allegra’s nurse Elise (whom he had dismissed 
from his service in 1821) had told the Hoppners that he had had secret sexual 
relations with Allegra’s mother; that Claire, in Florence, had borne his child, 
which he had at once placed in a foundling asylum; furthermore, that Shelley 
and Claire had treated Mary shamefully, even to his beating her. The astonished 
poet wrote at once to Mary (August 7), asking her to write to the Hoppners 
denouncing these tales; Mary did, but sent her letter to Shelley for his approval; 
he showed it to Byron, and apparently relied on him to give it to Hoppner. 


Shelley was disappointed to find that Byron had known of the rumors, and had 
apparently believed them. The famous friendship began to cool, and cooled 
further when Byron moved from Ravenna to Pisa, leaving Allegra in her 
convent. 

That change was the result of mixing love and revolution. In July, 1820, 
Teresa’s father, Count Ruggero Gamba, had secured from the Papal Curia a writ 
awarding her a separation from her husband, with regular payments of alimony 
from him, on condition that she live with her parents. She moved accordingly, 
and Byron, still living in the Guiccioli palace, became a frequent visitor to the 
Gamba household. He was delighted to find that Gamba and his son Pietro were 
leaders in the Carbonari, a secret organization plotting to overthrow Austrian 
rule in north Italy, papal rule in middle Italy, and Bourbon rule at Naples over 
the “Kingdom of the Two Sicilies”—i.e., south Italy and Sicily. Byron, in “The 
Prophecy of Dante” (1819), had already appealed to the Italian people to rise and 
free themselves from Hapsburg or Bourbon rule. By 1820 Austrian spies 
suspected him of paying for weapons to be delivered to the Carbonari; and a 
royalist poster set up in Ravenna called for his assassination.!9” On February 24, 
1821, the Carbonari insurrection failed; its leaders fled from those parts of Italy 
under Austrian, papal, or Bourbon rule. Count Gamba and son went to Pisa; on 
Byron’s advice Teresa soon followed them; and on November 1, 1821, Byron 
arrived there, and settled in the Casa Lanfranchi on the Arno, where Shelley had 
already rented rooms for him. Now would come the final test of their friendship. 


XII. CONTRASTS 


The two poets had now reached the fullness of their development. The elder 
had still some cantos of Don Juan to compose; these are so bitter in their 
hostility to England that even a Gallic taste can find them immoderate. The 
Vision of Judgment (October, 1821) is also mercilessly satirical, but Southey’s 
prior A Vision of Judgment (April, 1821) had provoked retaliation by calling 
Byron the leader of the “Satanic” school in English poetry; Byron cut him up 
with gusto and skill. In these final compositions he moved away from the 
romantic self-pitying melancholy of Childe Harold toward a more classic pose of 
reason and humor judging all—but moderation still escaped him. His letters— 
especially those to Murray—show a maturer mood, for there his caustic wit was 
tempered with critical self-scrutiny, as if he had discovered that modesty opens a 
door to wisdom. 

He was modest about his poetry. “I by no means rank poetry or poets high in 
the scale of intellect. This may look like affectation, but it is my real opinion.... I 


prefer the talents of action—of war, or the senate, or even of science—to all the 
speculations of those mere dreamers.”!98 He praised Shelley as a man, but 
thought much of his verse to be childish fantasy. He was anxious to be valued as 
a man rather than as a poet. He was painfully conscious of his appearance. He 
preferred riding to walking, for his right foot distracted attention from his 
handsome face. Dietetically his life was an alternation between eating to obesity 
and dieting to debility; so in 1806 his five feet eight and a half inches weighed 
194 pounds; by 1812 he was down to 137; by 1818 he had swelled to 202. He 
was proud of his sexual achievements, and sent mathematical reports of them to 
his friends. He was a man of emotion; often lost his temper or self-control. His 
intellect was brilliant but unsteady; “the moment Byron reflects,” said Goethe, 
“he is a child.” 109 

In religion he began as a Calvinist; in Childe Harold he spoke of the Papacy 
with old-Protestant vigor as “the Babylonian whore.”!!° In his twenties he read 
philosophy, liked Spinoza, preferred Hume, and declared, “I deny nothing, but 
doubt everything.”!11 In 1811 he wrote to a proselytizing friend, “I will have 
nothing to do with your immortality”; ten years later he wrote, “Of the 
immortality of the soul it appears to me that there can be little doubt.” !!2 In Italy 
he fell in with the climate and the people, and began to think Catholically; when 
the Angelus rang he longed to share the peace that seemed for a moment to settle 
upon all native souls; “I have often wished that I had been born a Catholic.” 113 
Toward the end (1823) he talked, as in boyhood, of predestination and God.!14 

Having in adolescence lost his religious belief, and having found no moral 
mooring in literature or philosophy, he had no fulcrum from which to offer 
resistance to the sensations, emotions, or desires that agitated him. His free and 
agile intellect found persuasive reasons for yielding, or his temperament gave 
reason no time to display the wisdom of social restraints. Apparently he curbed 
his homosexual inclinations, and satisfied them with warm and _ faithful 
friendships; but he yielded to the charms of his sister; and in Childe Harold he 
boldly told of his love for 


one soft breast 
Which unto his was bound by stronger ties 
Than the Church links withal.115 


Condemned by English society for exceeding its permitted indulgences, or 
failing to cover them gracefully, he declared war upon British “hypocrisy” and 
“cant.” He satirized the upper classes as “formed of two mighty tribes, the Bores 


and Bored.” He condemned the exploitation of labor by the factory owners, and 
sometimes he called for revolution: 


“God save the King!” and kings, 
For if he don’t I doubt if men will longer. 
I think I hear a little bird, who sings, 
The people by and by will be the stronger, ... 
and the mob 


At last all sick of imitating Job.... 
I would fain say, “Fie on’t.” 
If I had not perceived that revolution 
Alone can save the earth from hell’s pollution.116 


However, on second thought, he felt no attraction to democracy. He distrusted 
mobs, and feared that a revolution would bring a dictatorship worse than that of 
king or parliament. He saw some virtue in rule by an aristocracy of birth, and 
longed for an aristocracy purged, reasonable, trained, and competent. He himself 
never forgot that he was a lord; he soon checked any assumption of egalitarian 
familiarity; he knew that in social relations distance lends enchantment to the 
view. 

His view of Napoleon changed with events. Till Bonaparte crowned himself 
emperor, and armed and surrounded himself with titles, Byron saw him as an 
excellent compromise between kings and mobs. Even with baubles, and those 
questionable invasions of Spain and Russia, Byron prayed for Napoleon to win 
against the Continental monarchies. He scolded the defeated Emperor for not 
killing himself instead of abdicating; but when Napoleon returned from Elba the 
poet again prayed for his victory against the Allies. Six years later, hearing of 
Napoleon’s death, he mourned: “His overthrow was a blow on the head to me. 
Since that period we have been the slaves of fools.” 117 

He was a baffling mixture of faults and virtues. He could in a rage be coarse 
and cruel; normally he was courteous, considerate, and generous. He gave 
recklessly to friends in need; to Robert Dallas he transferred copyrights worth a 
thousand pounds; another thousand enabled Francis Hodgson to avoid 
bankruptcy. Teresa Guiccioli, who saw him almost daily through four years, 
described him as a veritable angel through nine hundred pages.!18 He, far more 
than Coleridge, was a “damaged archangel,” carrying in his flesh the flaws of his 
heritage, illustrating and redeeming them with an audacity of conduct, a 


profusion of verse, and a force of rebel thought that overwhelmed old Goethe 
into calling him “the greatest [literary] genius of our century.” !19 


By comparison Shelley was the “ineffectual angel” of historic phrase. Not 
quite ineffectual; who shall say that the leaves scattered by the incantation of his 
verse did not deposit some of the seeds that grew into religious toleration, the 
liberation of woman, the victories of science in technology and philosophy, the 
extension of the franchise, and the reform of Parliament that made the nineteenth 
a “wonderful century”? 

And he was a quite human angel. He had a body, and yielded to its demands 
at least for two elopements, not to speak of Emilia Viviani. He was thin, troubled 
with ailments, and with a persistent pain in the back. Of course he was 
exceptionally sensitive—even more than Byron—to external and internal 
stimuli. Recall his letter to Claire Clairmont (January 16, 1821): “You ask me 
where I find my pleasures. The wind, the light, the air, the smell of a flower, 
affect me with violent emotions.” !20 

Like all of us, he was especially fond of himself. He confessed to Godwin 
(January 28, 1812): “My egotism seems inexhaustible.”!2! In taking Mary 
Godwin, and asking his wife Harriet to subside into a sister, he pleased his 
desires like any other mortal, and revealed more of himself in explaining that 
Harriet accorded less than Mary with his philosophy and ideals. He was modest 
about his poetry, rating it below Byron’s. In friendship he was faithful and 
considerate to the end. Byron, in reporting Shelley’s death to Murray, wrote: 
“You were all brutally mistaken about Shelley, who was, without exception, the 
best and least selfish man I ever knew. I never knew one who was not a beast by 
comparison.” !22 Hogg reported the poet as erratic, forgetting appointments and 
promises, and readily slipping into a meditation oblivious of time and place.123 
He was generally accounted impractical, but he was not easily cozened in money 
matters, and he did not surrender his hereditary rights without a long struggle. 

He was too high-strung to be a quite rational thinker, and too lacking in a 
sense of humor to question his own ideas. His constant lure was imagination; 
reality seemed so drear and gross compared with conceivable improvements that 
he tended to take refuge from reality in the Elysian Fields of his waking dreams. 
He proposed to do away with kings, lawyers, and priests; to convert to 
vegetarianism a world still in the hunting stage, and to free the love of the sexes 
from all trammels of law. He saw no obstacles to all this in the nature of man or 
in man’s biological past. “Shelley believed,” said his loving widow, “that 
mankind has only to will that there should be no evil, and there would be 
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none.... This opinion he entertained ... with fervent enthusiasm.”!24 He almost 
ignored history, except to idealize the Greeks, and there he ignored the slaves. 

We tend to exaggerate Shelley’s simplicity because we forget that death never 
allowed him to mature. Because of their premature end Byron and Shelley have 
come down to us as Romantic poets, as very gods of the Romantic movement in 
England; had they lived to be sixty they would probably have become 
conservative citizens, and might have come down to us with a humbler place in 
history than their early romantic deaths have earned for them. 

Indeed, by the age of twenty-eight Shelley had already cooled to a respectable 
moderation. In 1820 he wrote a substantial essay called A Philosophical View of 
Reform, which was published a year later. “Poets and philosophers,” he 
announced, “are the unacknowledged legislators of the world”:!25 poets because 
they are the voices of imagination, which, amid many absurdities, conceive new 
ideas that in time stir men to experiment and advance; philosophers because they 
bring to social problems the habit of calm reason and the perspective of years. 
Like Byron and every humane spirit of the time, Shelley had been revolted by 
the condition of the factory workers in England, and by the cold recipes of 
Malthus for controlling the population but leaving wages to be dictated by the 
law of supply and demand—i.e., by the number of unemployed competing for 
available jobs.12° He denounced both Protestantism and Catholicism for having 
failed to apply the spirit of Christ to the relations between rich and poor.!27 He 
proposed to eliminate, by a levy on the rich, the national debt whose yearly 
interest charges required heavy taxes upon the general public.!28 He pointed out 
that the increase of population between 1689 and 1819 had changed the 
proportion of voters to nonvoters, leaving the election of Parliament to an even 
smaller minority, practically disenfranchising the people.!29 He forgave the 
landed aristocracy as rooted in law and time, and (perhaps with an eye to future 
Shelleys) he sanctioned a moderate transmission of wealth; but he scorned the 
rising plutocracy of manufacturers, merchants, and financiers.139 He repudiated 
Machiavelli’s exemption of governments from morality: “Politics are only sound 
when conducted on principles of morality. They are, in fact, the morality of 
nations.”!31 He called for “a republic governed by one assembly,” but, like his 
mentor Godwin, advised against violent revolution.!52 He defended the French 
Revolution, praised Napoleon Consul, repudiated Napoleon Emperor, deplored 
the French defeat at Waterloo. 

Shelley’s Defence of Poetry, written in 1821, did not find a publisher till 
1840. Here the self-exiled poet, now omitting philosophers, exalted poets as the 
“supreme lawgivers of the world.”!33 He had expressed this comforting opinion 
in his preface to Prometheus Unbound: “The great writers of our age are, we 


have reasons to suppose, the companions and forerunners of some unimagined 
change to our social condition or the opinions which cement it. The cloud of 
mind is discharging its collected lightning, and the equilibrium between 
institutions and opinions is now restoring, or is about to be restored.” !34 Now he 
added: “Our own will be a memorable age in intellectual achievements, and we 
live among such philosophers [Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schelling—and Godwin] 
and poets [Goethe, Schiller, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley] as surpass 
beyond comparison any who have appeared since the last national struggle for 
civil and religious liberty” (1642).135 

By contrast Shelley underestimated the role that science was beginning to 
take in remolding ideas and institutions. He warned against letting the progress 
of science, which merely improves our tools, outrun the development of 
literature and philosophy, which consider our purposes;13° so the “unmitigated 
exercise of the calculating faculty” had further enriched the clever few, and had 
added to the concentration of wealth and power.!37 

Shelley’s discontent with his second father-in-law’s finances spread to 
Godwin’s philosophy. Having rediscovered Plato (he had translated the 
Symposium and the Jon), he passed from a naturalistic to a spiritual interpretation 
of nature and life. He now doubted the omnicompetence of reason, and had lost 
his enthusiasm for atheism. As he neared thirty he ceased to attack supernatural 
religion; now he thought, very much like the young Wordsworth, that nature was 
the outer form of a pervading inner soul. There might even be a kind of 
immortality: the vital force in the individual passes, at his death, into another 
form, but never dies.138 


XIV. PISAN CANTO: 1821-22 


Byron, when he reached Pisa, had almost outlived his sexual history, except 
for an idealizing memory as in the Haidee episodes in Don Juan. At Pisa Teresa 
Guiccioli lived with Byron, but in diminishing intimacy; he spent most of his 
time with his friends and Shelley’s. For them he arranged weekly dinners, where 
discussion ran freely. Shelley attended, stood his ground politely but firmly in 
argument, but slipped away before strong drinking began. Teresa tried to give 
substance to her quiet life by becoming friends with Mary Shelley and reading 
history to keep up with Mary’s intellectual interests. Byron disapproved of 
Teresa’s studies, preferring women whose intellect was modestly subordinated 
to their charms. 


He had almost forgotten Allegra. Her mother pleaded with Mary Shelley to 
come to Florence to join her in a plan to go to Ravenna, abduct the girl, and 
bring her to a healthier climate and wider life. Shelley refused to allow this. 
Then came the news that on April 20, 1822, Allegra, five years old, had died of 
malaria in her convent. The event shared in the cooling of Shelley’s friendship 
with Byron. Earlier in this spring he had written to Leigh Hunt: “Particular 
dispositions in Lord Byron’s character render the close and exclusive intimacy 
with him, in which I find myself, ... intolerable to me. Thus much, my best 
friend, I will confess and confide to you.” 189 

He tried to conceal his discomfort, for he had persuaded Byron to invite Hunt 
to come to Pisa and edit a new magazine, The Liberal, which Byron and Shelley 
planned to launch as an offset to the conservative Quarterly Review. Byron sent 
the bankrupt Hunt two hundred fifty pounds; Hunt and family sailed from 
London, hoping to reach Leghorn on July 1, 1822. Shelley promised to meet 
him. 

Externally the first six months of that fatal year were a pleasant time for the 
two poets. They went riding together almost daily, and matched their 
marksmanship in a pistol club; Shelley almost equaled Byron’s accuracy of aim. 
“My health,” he wrote to Peacock, “is better; my cares lighter; and tho’ nothing 
will cure the consumption of my purse, yet it drags on a sort of life in death, very 
like its master, and seems, like Fortunatus’ purse, always empty, yet never quite 
exhausted.”!49 In January Byron’s mother-in-law died, leaving him (despite the 
separation from his wife) properties that brought him an additional three 
thousand pounds per year. Flush, he ordered a commodious yacht to be built for 
himself at Leghorn, appointed John Trelawny its skipper, named it Bolivar in 
honor of the South American revolutionist, and invited Shelley and his new 
friends Edward Williams and Thomas Medwin to join him and the Gambas in a 
yachting trip in the coming summer. Shelley and Williams shared in having a 
smaller sailboat, eighty-four feet long, eight in the beam, to be built for them at a 
cost of eighty pounds. Trelawny named it Don Juan, Mary renamed it Ariel.!41 

Looking forward to a summer of boating, Byron engaged the Villa Dupuy 
near Leghorn. Shelley and Williams rented for their families the Casa Magni, 
near Lerici, on the shores of the Bay of Spezia, some forty miles north of 
Leghorn. On April 26, 1822, the Shelleys and Williams transferred their 
ménages to the Casa Magni, and there awaited the delivery of their boat. 


XV. IMMOLATION: SHELLEY, 1822 


Only some poetic trance could have chosen so lonely a place, or so wild an 
environment, for a vacation. Casa Magni was large enough for two families, but 
it was unfurnished, and was approaching disintegration. It was surrounded on 
three sides by forest, and in front by the sea, whose waves sometimes reached 
the door. “Gales and squalls hailed our first arrival,’ Mary Shelley later recalled, 
and “the natives were wilder than the place. Had we been wrecked on an island 
of the South Seas we could scarcely have felt ourselves farther from civilization 
and comfort.” 142 

On May 12 the Ariel arrived from Genoa. Williams, who had been in the 
Navy, and Shelley, still unable to swim, were delighted with the boat, and spent 
many an afternoon or evening sailing along the coast. Seldom had Shelley been 
so happy or so well. Sometimes the women joined them; but Mary was pregnant 
again, frequently ill, and unhappy because her husband would not let her see her 
father’s plaintive letters. 143 

In the house or on the boat Shelley wrote his final poem, “The Triumph of 
Life,” which was cut short at line 544 by his final voyage. There is no triumph in 
it, for it describes a procession of various human types, all failures and decayed, 
hurrying to death. At line 82 the shade of Rousseau rises to explain the stupidity 
of civilization; he shows history’s famous figures—Plato, Caesar, Constantine, 
Voltaire, Napoleon—caught in the same mad rush for wealth or power; and 
recommends, as the only escape, a return to a simple and natural life. 

Not yet thirty, Shelley, after thought of suicide on June 18, 1822, wrote to 
Trelawny: 


Should you meet with any scientific persons capable of preparing the Prussic acid, or essential oil 
of bitter almonds, I should regard it as a great kindness if you would procure me a small quantity... I 
would give any price for this medicine.... I need not tell you I have no intention of suicide at present, 
but I confess it would be a comfort to me to hold in my possession that golden key to the chamber of 
perpetual rest. 144 


Perhaps to help his sick wife, Shelley had invited Claire Clairmont to come 
from Florence and spend the summer at Casa Magni. She came early in June, in 
time to help Mary through an almost fatal miscarriage. On June 22 Shelley, 
nearing a nervous breakdown, suffered a nightmare so terrifying that he ran from 
his room to Mary screaming. 

On July 1 news reached them that Leigh Hunt and family had reached Genoa, 
and were preparing to leave it by a local transport vessel to join Byron at 
Leghorn. Shelley, anxious to welcome his faithful friend, to ease Byron’s 
reception of him, and to strengthen his partner’s fading interest in their new 
magazine, decided to sail at once in the Ariel with Williams for Leghorn. Mary 


had premonitions of disaster. “I called Shelley back two or three times.... I cried 
bitterly when he went away.” !45 

The Ariel left Casa Magni at noon July 1, and reached Leghorn safely at nine 
that evening. Shelley greeted Hunt joyfully, but was depressed to learn that the 
Tuscan authorities had ordered the Gambas to leave their territory at once, and 
that Byron, resolved to follow Teresa, was planning to leave Leghorn soon to 
join her in Genoa. Nevertheless Byron agreed to honor his agreement with Hunt, 
and to have the Hunts occupy rooms in the Casa Lanfranchi at Pisa. Shelley 
accompanied them to Pisa, saw them settled, and drove back to Leghom on July 
7. 

He spent the morning of Monday, July 8, shopping for the family at Casa 
Magni. Williams urged him to hurry, to catch the favorable wind then blowing 
toward Lerici. Captain Roberts of the Bolivar predicted a storm for that 
afternoon, and advised a day’s delay; Williams urged immediate departure; 
Shelley agreed; and about half past one that afternoon the Ariel sailed from 
Leghorn with Shelley, Williams, and a young sailor, Charles Vivian. 

About six-thirty that evening a heavy storm, with thunder, wind, and rain, fell 
upon the Bay of Spezia, and hundreds of vessels hurried into harbor. At Casa 
Magni the storm was so severe that the three women waiting anxiously there 
comforted themselves with the conclusion that the two husbands had waited out 
the storm at Leghorn. Then Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday passed. “The 
real anguish of these moments,” Mary later wrote, “transcends all the fictions 
that the most glowing imagination ever portrayed. Our seclusion, the savage 
nature of the inhabitants of the neighboring village, and our immediate vicinity 
to the troubled sea, combined to imbue with strange horror our days of 
uncertainty.”!46 On Friday a letter came from Hunt to Shelley, including lines 
that brought terror to the waiting women: “Pray tell us how you got home, for 
they say you had bad weather after you sailed on Monday, and we are anxious.” 
Jane Williams and Mary rode all day to Pisa. By midnight they reached Casa 
Lanfranchi, found Byron and Hunt there, and were assured that Shelley and 
Williams had left Leghorn on Monday. They rode on through the night, and 
reached Leghorn at two o’clock on the morning of Saturday, July 13. There 
Trelawny and Roberts tried to calm them with the possibility that the Ariel had 
been blown to Corsica or Elba. Byron commissioned Roberts to use the Bolivar 
to search the sea and shore between Leghorn and Lerici. Trelawny accompanied 
Mary and Jane on a futile search along the coast for signs or news of the missing 
men. He stayed with the mourning women at Casa Magni till July 18, and then 
left to make further inquiries. On July 19 he returned to them, and revealed to 
them, as gently as he could, that the corpses of their husbands had been found 


washed upon the shore near Viareggio on July 17 or 18. (About July 30 the 
mutilated body of Charles Vivian was found four miles farther north, and was 
buried on the shore.) He took Mary and Jane to Pisa, where Byron offered them 
rooms in the Casa Lanfranchi, but they took quarters nearby. Mary wrote to a 
friend: “Lord Byron is very kind to me, and comes with the Guiccioli to see us 
often.” 147 

The bodies had already been buried in the sands by natives. Tuscan law 
forbade such buried corpses to be exhumed or reburied; but Trelawny knew that 
Mrs. Shelley wished Shelley’s remains to be interred near those of their son 
William in Rome. He persuaded the Tuscan authorities to allow exhumation, on 
condition that the remains be burned on the shore. The bodies had been 
mutilated or consumed almost beyond recognition; but in one jacket a volume of 
Sophocles was found in one pocket and a volume of Keats in the other. 148 

On August 15 Byron, Hunt, and Trelawny, with a quarantine official and an 
English officer, Captain Shenley, stood by as a squad of soldiers burned the 
remains of Williams. The next day, at a spot across from Elba, the remains of 
Shelley were exhumed and burned in the presence of Byron, Hunt, Trelawny, 
and some neighboring villagers. Into the flames Trelawny threw incense, wine, 
and oil, and pronounced incantations consigning the ashes to “the Nature which 
he worshipped.” 149 Byron, unable to bear the spectacle to the end, swam off to 
the Bolivar. After three hours nearly all of the body had fallen away except the 
heart. Trelawny, at the cost of a burned hand, snatched the heart from the fire. A 
casket containing the ashes was taken to Rome, and was buried in a new 
cemetery close by the old Protestant cemetery that held the remains of child 
William. Shelley’s heart was given by Trelawny to Hunt, and by him to Mary. 
At her death in 1851 the ashes of the heart were found in her copy of Adonais. 


XVI. TRANSFIGURATION: BYRON, 1822-24 


In September, 1822, Byron and the Gambas moved from Pisa to Albaro, a 
suburb of Genoa. The several moves of body, mind, and mood that he had made 
since leaving England had tired him, and he had begun to tire even of Teresa’s 
untiring love. His sharp eyes and sardonic spirit had removed the veils of life, 
and apparently had left no reality that could stir him to idealism or devotion. He 
was the most famous living poet, but he was not proud of his poetry; the febrile 
plaints of Childe Harold seemed unmanly now, and the clever cynicism of Don 
Juan left author and reader naked in a disillusioned world. “A man,” he now felt, 


“ought to do something more for mankind than write verses.”1!59 At Genoa he 
asked his physician to tell him “which is the best and quickest poison?”!51 

Greece offered him a redeeming death. It had fallen subject to the Turks in 
1465, and had become somnolent under alien domination. Byron, in Childe 
Harold (Canto 11, lines 73-84), had called upon it to revolt: “Hereditary 
bondsmen! Know ye not / Who would be free themselves must strike the blow?” 
Greece had revolted in 1821, but it was without arms, without money, without 
unity; it was crying out for help from the nations to which it had transmitted its 
rich inheritance. It had sent a committee to London to seek funds; the committee 
sent representatives to Genoa with a challenge to Byron to use some of his 
wealth in furthering the revolution he had sought to inspire. On April 7, 1823, he 
told the emissaries that he was at the service of the Greek Provisional 
Government. 

He was transformed. He was now all action. Cynicism gave way to 
dedication; poetry was laid aside; romance graduated from rhymes to resolution. 
After putting aside some funds for the Hunts and above all for Teresa, he 
devoted the remainder of his fortune to the Greek Revolution. He instructed his 
agents in London to sell everything of his in England that could bring money, 
and to send him the proceeds. He sold the Bolivar for half its cost, and engaged 
an English vessel, the Hercules, to take him, Pietro Gamba, and Trelawny to 
Greece with some cannon and ammunition, and with medical supplies for a 
thousand men for two years. Teresa Guiccioli struggled to keep him with her; he 
resisted her affectionately, and had the consolation of knowing that she and her 
parents had received permission to return to their home in Ravenna. He told 
Lady Blessington: “I have a presentiment that I shall die in Greece. I hope it may 
be in action, for that would be a good finish to a very triste existence.” 152 

On July 16, 1823, the Hercules left Genoa for Greece. After exasperating 
delays it anchored (August 3) at Argostdélion, the port of Cephalonia, largest of 
the Ionian Islands. This was still fifty miles from Greece, but Byron was forced 
to fret away months there; he had hoped to join, at Missolonghi, the most 
inspiring of the Greek leaders; but Marco Bozzaris had been killed in action, 
Missolonghi was in Turkish hands, and Turkish warships controlled all western 
approaches to the Greek mainland. Early in December Prince Alexandros 
Mavrokordatos recaptured Missolonghi, and on the 29th Byron left Cephalonia. 
Colonel Leicester Stanhope, agent of the Greek committee that was raising funds 
in England to aid the revolution, wrote from Missolonghi: “All are looking 
forward to Lord Byron’s arrival as they would be to the coming of the 
Messiah.”153 After several adventures and delays the young savior reached 


Missolonghi, January 4, 1824, and received a joyous welcome from prince and 
people scenting gold. 

Mavrokordatos commissioned him to pay, provision, and lead a squad of six 
hundred Suliotes—bellicose barbarians part Greek, part Albanian. He was not 
inspired by their appearance, and he knew that the Greek revolutionists were 
divided into rival factions under leaders more political than martial. Nevertheless 
he was happy to have been assigned an active role, and did not delay in 
dispensing aid; to Mavrokordatos alone he gave some two thousand pounds a 
week to keep the Missolonghians in food and spirit. Meanwhile he lived in a 
villa north of the town and near the shore, “on the verge,” said Trelawny, “of the 
most dismal swamp I have ever seen.” The Suliotes proved disorderly and 
rebellious, more anxious to get his money than his leadership; the young 
Lochinvar’s hope for martial action had to wait till order and morale had been 
restored. Trelawny, never good at waiting, went off to seek adventure elsewhere. 
Only Pietro Gamba remained close to Byron, watching over him anxiously as he 
saw him failing under the heat, the worry, and the malarial air. 

On February 15, visiting Colonel Stanhope, Byron suddenly grew pale and 
fell to the ground in convulsions, unconscious, and foaming at the mouth. He 
recovered consciousness, and was taken to his villa. Doctors gathered around 
him, and applied leeches to bleed him. When these were removed the bleeding 
could not be soon stopped, and Byron fainted from loss of blood. On February 
18 his Suliotes rioted again, threatening to invade his villa and kill all available 
foreigners. He rose from his bed and calmed them, but his hope to lead them 
against the Turks at Lepanto faded, and with it his dream of a fruitful and heroic 
death. He was comforted by a letter from Augusta Leigh, enclosing a picture of 
his daughter Ada and Annabella’s description of the child’s habits and 
temperament. His eyes lighted with a moment’s happiness. Everything normal 
had been denied him. 

On April 9 he went out riding with Pietro. They were caught in a heavy rain 
on their way back, and Byron that evening suffered chills and fever. On the 11th 
his fever grew worse; he took to his bed, felt his strength ebbing, and recognized 
that he was dying. Sometimes, in those last ten days, he thought of religion, but 
“to say the truth,’ he remarked, “I find it equally difficult to know what to 
believe in this world and what not to believe. There are so many plausible 
reasons for inducing me to die a bigot, as there have been to make me hitherto 
live a freethinker.” 154 Dr. Julius Millingen, his chief physician, recorded: 


It is with infinite regret that I must state that, although I seldom left Lord Byron’s pillow during the 
latter part of his illness, I did not hear him make any, even the smallest, mention of religion. At one 


moment I heard him say, “Shall I sue for mercy?” After a long pause he added: “Come, come; no 
weakness! Let’s be a man to the end.” 


The same doctor quotes him as saying, “Let not my body be sent to England. 
Here let my bones molder. Lay me in the first corner without pomp or 
nonsense.” 155 

On April 15, after another convulsion, he allowed the doctors to bleed him 
again. They took two pounds of blood, and, two hours later, another. He died on 
April 19, 1824. The unusually incompetent autopsy showed uremia—the 
poisonous accumulation, in the blood, of elements that should have been 
eliminated in the urine. There was no sign of syphilis, but much evidence that 
repeated bleedings and strong cathartics had been the final causes of death. The 
brain was one of the largest ever recorded—710 grams above the top range for 
normal men.!5° Perhaps years of sexual excess, and alternate periods of heavy 
eating and reckless fasts, had weakened the body’s resources against strain, 
anxiety, and miasmic air. 

News of the death did not reach London till May 14. Hobhouse brought it to 
Augusta Leigh; the two broke down together. Hobhouse then turned to the 
problem of Byron’s secret memoirs. Moore had sold these for two thousand 
guineas to Murray, who was tempted to send them to the press despite warning 
from his chief adviser, William Gifford, that (in Hobhouse’s words) they were 
“fit only for the brothel, and would doom Lord Byron to everlasting infamy if 
published.”!57 Murray and Hobhouse proposed to destroy the manuscript; Moore 
protested, but agreed to let Mrs. Leigh decide; she asked that it be burned; it was 
done. Moore returned two thousand guineas to Murray. 

Byron’s old servant, Fletcher, insisted that his master, shortly before death, 
had expressed a wish to be buried in England. The Greek authorities and 
populace protested, but they had to be content with parts of the viscera removed 
before embalming. The body, preserved in 180 gallons of spirits, reached 
London on June 29. A request was made to the authorities of Westminster 
Abbey to let the corpse be buried in the Poets’ Corner there; permission was 
refused. On July 9-10 the public was allowed to view the coffined remains; 
many people came, very few of note; but some dignitaries allowed their empty 
carriages to take part in the procession that carried the corpse from London, July 
12-15, to Nottingham. From a window Claire Clairmont and Mary Shelley saw 
the funeral move by. Farther along it passed an open carriage bearing Caroline 
Lamb; her husband, riding ahead, learned the name of the dead, but did not, till 
days later, reveal it to his wife. On July 16 the poet was buried in the vault of his 


ancestors, beside his mother, in the parish church of Hucknall Torkard, a village 
near Newstead Abbey. 


XVII. SURVIVORS 


Of those who had played a part in Byron’s drama, most survived far into the 
next epoch of history. Soonest to pass was Pietro Gamba; after escorting his 
hero’s body to London he returned to Greece, remained faithful to the 
revolution, and died there of fever in 1827. —-Lady Caroline Lamb became 
“very ill” when her husband told her that Byron’s corpse had passed her; she had 
satirized him in a novel, Glenarvon (1816), but now she said, “I am very sorry I 
ever said one unkind word against him.”!58 She survived him by less than four 
years. —Augusta Leigh inherited, by Byron’s will, nearly all (some one hundred 
thousand pounds) that remained of his fortune; spent most of it paying the 
gambling debts of her husband and her sons, and died in poverty in 1852.159 — 
Lady Byron kept to the end some tenderness for the man whose inherited devils 
had cursed her marriage; “As long as I live,” she wrote, “my chief difficulty will 
probably be not to remember him too kindly.” 16° “Can I not be believed when, 
after all which I have disclosed, I say there was a higher better being in that 
breast throughout, .... one which he was always defying, but never could 
destroy?”!6! Their daughter Ada, on whose development Byron had set such 
hopes, married the second Earl of Lovelace, lost a fortune gambling on horses, 
was saved from financial disaster by her mother, lost hope and health, and died, 
like her father, at the age of thirty-six (1852); Lady Byron, trying to fill her 
lonely life with social services, died in 1860. 

John Cam Hobhouse entered Parliament as a radical, rose to be secretary at 
war (1832-33), became a baron, and died in 1869 at the age of eightythree. 
Teresa Guiccioli, after Byron’s death, returned to her husband, but soon applied 
for, and received, a second separation. She had brief affairs with Byron’s lame 
friend Henry Fox, and with Byron’s admirer the French poet Lamartine. Falling 
with light grace from suitor to suitor, she married, at forty-seven, the wealthy 
and amiable Marquis de Boissy, who (according to a slightly prejudiced English 
view) proudly introduced her as “my wife, the former mistress of Byron.” When 
the Marquis died she took up spiritualism, talked with the spirits of Byron and 
her late husband, and reported that “they are together now, and are the best of 
friends.”162 She died in 1873, aged seventy-two, after writing several books 
portraying Byron as an almost flawless genius and gentleman. —Claire 
Clairmont died in 1879, aged eighty-one, carrying to the end a view of Byron as 
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“the merest compound of vanity, folly, and every miserable weakness that ever 
met together in one human being.”!63 

Mary Shelley, despite some hurts, kept a more favorable view of “Albé” (as 
his circle had nicknamed Byron); when she learned of his death she wrote: “Albé 
—the dear, capricious, fascinating Albé—has left this desert world! God grant 
that I may die young!”1!64 She spent much of her remaining twenty-seven years 
editing her husband’s works with love and care, and a quiet eloquence of her 
own. 

Leigh Hunt, who had dared to praise Shelley’s poetry when nearly all critics 
condemned it as the vagaries of an unfinished adolescence, remained faithful to 
his youthful radicalism, wrote hostile memories of Byron, and lasted till 1859. 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg, after outliving various infatuations, married Williams’ 
widow Jane, and lived with her the last thirty-five years of his life. The most 
remarkable of these epigoni was Edward John Trelawny, who came into 
Shelley’s life at Pisa, when both were entering their thirtieth year. Shelley was 
nearing his end, Trelawny had still fiftynine years to live. But already this 
“knight-errant, ... dark, handsome, and mustachioed” (as Hunt described him), 
had had so many adventures, in so many countries, that his reminiscences never 
bored his new friends. Though Byron made him master of the horse and of 
Bolivar, it was Shelley, this “mild-mannered, beardless boy,” whom this man of 
action learned most to love. After seeing Byron safely arrived but immobilized 
at Missolonghi, he went off to seek his own fate, expecting to die in the cause of 
Greece. He saw Greece liberated, resumed his wandering, lived till 1881, and 
was buried in the grave that he had bought in 1822, next to Shelley’s ashes in the 
English cemetery at Rome. 


I. This chapter is, throughout, indebted to Leslie Marchand’s Byron (3V., New York: Knopf, 1957), a 
masterpiece of impartial scholarship. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
England’s Neighbors 
1789-1815 


I. THE SCOTS 


‘THEY had been under British rule since the Union of 1707, enjoying freedom 
of movement and trade within the island, but never reconciled to government by 
a distant Parliament in whose House of Commons Scotland’s 1,800,000 souls 
were represented by forty-five delegates against the 513 representing the 
10,164,000 population of England and Wales. Of the Scottish members, fifteen 
were appointed by self-perpetuating and corrupt town councils whose members 
were chosen by a total of 1,220 electors in all the boroughs. The remaining thirty 
were elected by the rural counties on a franchise limited to influential 
landholders; so the county of Bute, with 14,000 inhabitants, had twenty-one 
voters, and all the counties together had 2,405.1 Most of the successful 
candidates had been selected by the great nobles of the old and spacious estates. 
Feudalism had been abolished throughout Scotland in 1748, but poverty 
remained, since greed and inequality are in the structure of man. By and large, 
Scotland, like England, accepted this form of representative government as the 
best that could be established among a people fondly tied to tradition, and too 
harassed by daily needs to acquire the knowledge and experience needed for 
voting intelligently on national issues. 

Religion was stronger than the state. The Sabbath was a day of somber 
worship and remembrance of sin; the clergy preached Adam’s fall, a personal 
Devil, and a vengeful God; and the congregations were more hardened in 
doctrine and morals than their pastors. David Deans, in The Heart of Midlothian, 
is sure that a girl who goes to a dance will go to hell.2 

Nevertheless Scotland was in many ways ahead of England. She had a 
national system of really public schools: every parish was required to maintain a 
school where boys and girls together were taught reading and arithmetic. For this 
instruction the parents paid two shillings per quarter-year per student; and for 
two shillings more the student would get a touch of Latin. The children of 


paupers were paid for by the parish, and when the parish was too widespread to 
gather its children together, an itinerant schoolmaster brought some schooling to 
each section in turn. The teachers were strictly subject to the parish clergy, and 
were expected to help in transmitting a terrifying theology; for the elders had 
found that Calvinism was an economical way of installing a sheriff in every soul. 
A goodly number of undaunted spirits survived to produce the Scottish 
Enlightenment in the generation before the French Revolution, and to continue 
it, somewhat subdued, in the age of Napoleon. 

Scotland was proud of its universities, at St. Andrews (founded in 1410), 
Glasgow (1451), Aberdeen (1494), and Edinburgh (1583). These considered 
themselves superior in many respects to Oxford and Cambridge, and some 
modern scholars admit the claim;? in medical instruction the University of 
Edinburgh was the acknowledged leader.4 The Edinburgh Review, founded in 
1802, was by common consent the most brilliant periodical in Great Britain, and 
the brave liberal lawyer Thomas Erskine (1750-1823) outshone nearly all other 
advocates before the London bar. It must be acknowledged, however, that when 
it came to suppressing freedom of thought—especially when this favored 
revolutionary France—no English jurist could rival the Scotch. Otherwise the 
intellectual climate in Edinburgh and Glasgow continued to favor the freedom 
that had protected David Hume, William Robertson, James Boswell, Robert 
Burns, and Adam Smith. We are told that not only the students but the entire 
intelligentsia of Edinburgh were to be seen taking notes at Dugald Stewart’s 
lectures on philosophy. 

Stewart is almost forgotten today outside Scotland; but one of the stateliest 
monuments in Edinburgh is a small classic temple erected to his memory. He 
followed Thomas Reid in subjecting the skeptical conclusions of Hume and the 
mechanistic psychology of David Hartley to the scrutiny of “common sense.”> 
He rejected metaphysics as a vain attempt of the mind to fathom the nature of 
the mind. (Only Baron Munchausen could pull himself up by his bootstraps.) In 
place of metaphysics Stewart proposed inductive psychology, which would 
practice patient and precise observation of mental processes without pretending 
to explain mind itself. Stewart was a man of wit and style, who gave acute 
accounts of wit, fancy dreams, and the poetic faculty. (His country was still a 
fount of loving songs, and some of the tenderest tunes that warmed our youth 
came from the banks and braes of Scotland.) 

James Mill—though he surfeited his son with education—was a man of good 
will and spacious intellect. Son of a shoemaker, he won honors in Greek at the 
University of Edinburgh. Having graduated, he moved to London, lived 
dangerously by journalism, married, and begot a son whom he named after his 


M.P. friend John Stuart. Between 1806 and 1818 he wrote a History of British 
India which contained so convincingly documented a critique of misrule that it 
advanced major reforms in the government of India. 

Meanwhile (1808) he met Jeremy Bentham, and enthusiastically accepted the 
utilitarian proposal that ethical and political customs and concepts should be 
judged according to their ability to advance the happiness of mankind. 
Overflowing with energy and ideas, Mill made himself the apostle of Bentham 
to Britain. For the fourth (1810), fifth (1815), and sixth (1820) editions of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (itself a Scottish enterprise) he wrote articles—on 
government, jurisprudence, prison reform, education, and freedom of the press— 
which, republished, won wide circulation and influence. These essays, and his 
contributions to the Westminster Review, became a force in the movement that 
led to the Reform Act of 1832. Under such leadership the British radicals turned 
from total revolution to progressive reform through a government based on a 
widening franchise and a utilitarian philosophy. In Elements of Political 
Economy (1821) Mill warned against letting population grow faster than capital, 
and proposed taxation of the “unearned increment”—the laborless rise in the 
value of land. In an Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind (1829) he 
sought to explain all mental operations through the association of ideas. And in 
1835, a year before his death, he published a Fragment on Mackintosh. 

Sir James Mackintosh continued the Scottish education of England. After 
acquiring the tools of thought at the universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh, he 
migrated to London (1788). Soon he thrilled to the news that a popular uprising 
had captured the Bastille; in 1790 he resented Edmund Burke’s hostile 
Reflections on the French Revolution; and in 1791 he answered that historic 
diatribe with Vindiciae Gallicae, a vindication of Gallic democracy. The twenty- 
six-year-old philosopher saw, in the early stages of the cataclysm, the noble 
voice and fruit of a humanitarian philosophy; whereas the threatened monarchies 
were not, as Burke supposed, the tested wisdom of tradition and experience but 
the chaotic residue of haphazard institutions, unforeseen events, and patchwork 
repairs. 


All the governments that now exist in the world (except the United States of America) have been 
fortuitously formed.... It was certainly not to be presumed that these fortuitous governments should 
have surpassed the works of intellect.... It was time that men should learn to tolerate nothing ancient 
that reason does not respect, and to shrink from no novelty to which reason may conduct. It was time 
that the human powers... should mark the commencement of a new era in history by giving birth to 
the art of improving government, and increasing the civil happiness of man.& 


As the Revolution declined from the ideals of philosophers to the chaotic 
tyranny of terrified men, Mackintosh revised his theorems, and adjusted himself 
to the social forces impinging upon him. His lectures on “The Laws of Nature 
and of Nations” (1799) discoursed, in a way that would have pleased Burke, on 
how social organization can generate—in the individual’s development—habits 
of action and judgments of conscience which acquire all the appearance of being 
innate; so the adult, through civilization, is a product not of nature only but of 
nurture as well. —In his final years Mackintosh wrote, from original researches 
and documents, a History of the Revolution in England (1832). 

We may judge from these instances that Scottish civilization was not resting 
on its past glories at the turn of the eighteenth into the nineteenth century. 
Agriculture was prospering, especially in the Lowlands. There, too, the textile 
mills were busy, and Robert Owen was opening up new visions of human 
cooperation. Glasgow was proud of its scientists, and Edinburgh was throbbing 
with lawyers, doctors, and clergymen in the van of their time. In art Sir Henry 
Raeburn was painting portraits that made him the Reynolds of Scotland. In 
literature Boswell was publishing (1791) that inexhaustible fountain of delight, 
The Life of Samuel Johnson; and at Abbotsford on the Tweed, mediating 
between ancient enemies, singing melodious lays, and writing world-famous 
novels to pay debts only partly his own, was the finest Scot and gentleman of 
them all. 

Walter Scott was by temperament well suited to be a leader in the Romantic 
flowering of British literature, for he liked to think of himself as descended from 
the Scottish border chieftains whose feuds and wars had provided stirring matter 
for the ballads that were fed him in his childhood. His immediate ancestors, 
however, were an Edinburgh solicitor and the daughter of a professor of 
medicine in the University of Edinburgh. He was born there in 1771, one of 
twelve children, six of whom, after the custom of that time, died in infancy. In 
his eighteenth month he was stricken with poliomyelitis, which left him 
permanently lame in his right leg. Byron’s kindred disability may have helped 
Scott to maintain an undiscourageable friendship with the younger poet through 
all divergences of morals and belief. 

After attending Edinburgh’s Old College, Scott began a five-year 
apprenticeship in law under his father, and in 1792 he was admitted as an 
advocate to the Scottish bar. His marriage with Charlotte Charpentier (1797) and 
a legacy from his father (1799) gave him a comfortable income. He was sociable 
and likable, and won many influential friends, through whom, in 1806, he was 
appointed clerk of session at Edinburgh. The emoluments of office, and some 


bequests from relatives, allowed him to neglect, and soon abandon, his law 
practice in order to indulge his taste for literature. 

A chance meeting with Robert Burns, a fondness for Thomas Percy’s 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, and an acquaintance with the lyrics— 
especially Lenore—of Gottfried Birger, refreshed his adolescent interest in old 
British ballads. In 1802—03 he brought out, in three volumes, The Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border. Stimulated by these lively tales, he tried his own hand at the 
form, and in 1805 he issued The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Its sale was a 
landmark in the annals of British poetry. When he went to London in 1807 he 
found himself the lord of the salons. He decided to make literature his profession 
and almost his business, and began a perilous investment of his time and money 
in composing, printing, and publishing. 

In the rhymed octosyllabic couplets of Coleridge’s Christabel he found an 
easy medium for his swiftly moving, romantic narratives of love and war, of 
mystery and the supernatural, in Scottish legend and history. He exploited the 
new field with Marmion (1808), The Lady of the Lake (1810), Rokeby (1813), 
and The Lord of the Isles (1815). He did not claim to be a great poet; he wrote to 
entertain the public profitably, not to entertain the Muses, who, after all, were 
weary of epics and hexameters. His readers followed him breathlessly from 
knight to fair lady to heroic fray; and they sang with zest such interspersed songs 
as “O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west, / Through all the wide Border 
his steed was the best.”” Then, in 1813, Byron issued The Giaour and The Bride 
of Abydos, and in 1814 The Corsair and Lara. Scott saw his audience leaving 
border for Oriental mysteries and desperate misanthropes; he recognized that the 
young lord of Newstead Abbey could outrhyme and outpace the laird of 
Abbotsford; and in 1814, with Waverley, he turned from poetry to prose, and 
struck new ore. 

It was most opportune. In 1802 he had advanced money to James Ballantyne, 
a printer at Kelso, to move his press to Edinburgh; in 1805 he became privately a 
partner in James and John Ballantyne’s printing and publishing firm; and 
henceforth he arranged that his compositions, by whomever published, should be 
printed at the Ballantyne press. With his earnings and profits Scott bought in 
1811 the estate of Abbotsford (near Melrose), expanded its 110 acres to 1,200, 
and replaced the old farmhouse with a chateau expensively furnished and 
beautifully adorned; it is one of the showplaces of Scotland. But in 1813 the 
Ballantyne firm neared bankruptcy, partly due to publishing, at a loss, various 
projects edited by Scott. He set himself to restore the Ballantynes to solvency 
with loans from his rich friends and with the proceeds from his writings. By 


1817 the firm was solvent, and Scott was immersed in one of the most famous 
series of novels in literary history. 

Waverley was published anonymously in 1814, and earned some two 
thousand pounds—much of which was soon spent on Abbotsford. Scott 
concealed his authorship, feeling it a bit unseemly for a clerk of sessions to write 
fiction for sale. His pen moved almost as fast in prose as it had done in verse. In 
six weeks he wrote Guy Mannering (1815); in 1816 The Antiquary; in 1816-19 
(under the general title of Tales of My Landlord) he presented an engaging 
panorama of Scottish scenes—Old Mortality, The Heart of Midlothian, The 
Bride of Lammermoor, and The Legend of Montrose; from one of these 
Donizetti made another fortune. Scott traveled extensively through Scotland and 
England and the neighboring islands; he called himself an antiquary rather than a 
novelist; and he was able to give his stories a local color and dialectic tang that 
delighted his Scottish following. Ivanhoe, The Monastery, and The Abbot—all in 
1820—took medieval England as their scene, not quite so realistically as the 
Scottish tales had done. In 1825 Scott ventured into the medieval East, and in 
The Talisman he gave so flattering a picture of Saladin that pious Scots began to 
doubt the thoroughness of the author’s orthodoxy. When George Eliot was asked 
what first had shaken her Christian faith, she answered, “Walter Scott.’ 

Those of us who relished the “Waverley Novels” in youth are now too 
fevered with our moder pace to enjoy them today; but even a hurried 
immersion in one of them—say The Heart of Midlothian—renews our sense that 
the man who could produce such a book every year for a decade must have been 
one of the wonders of his time. We see him playing the feudal baron at 
Abbotsford (he was knighted in 1820), yet meeting all men with kindness and 
simplicity; the most famous author of the age—known from Edinburgh to St. 
Petersburg (where Pushkin revered him), but laughing heartily on hearing 
himself compared to Shakespeare. His poems and novels were potent factors in 
the Romantic movement, though he harbored few romantic delusions. He shared 
in reviving interest in medieval ways; nevertheless he pleaded with the Scots to 
put aside their idealization of their violent feudal past, and to adjust themselves 
to that Union which was slowly merging two peoples into one. In his old age he 
warmed himself with a Tory patriotism that would admit no fault in the British 
Constitution. 

Meanwhile his printers, the Ballantynes, and his publisher, Archibald 
Constable, were both approaching bankruptcy. In 1826 they surrendered their 
remaining assets to the court, and Sir Walter, as partner, became liable for the 
Ballantynes’ debts. Now at last Europe learned that the author of the Waverley 
Novels was the lord of Abbotsford. The court allowed him to keep his home and 


some acres, and his official salary as clerk of session, but all his other assets 
were forfeited. He could still live comfortably, and he continued to pour forth 
novel after novel in the hope that his earnings could annul his debts. In 1827 he 
sent forth a laborious Life of Napoleon, which a wit called “a blasphemy in ten 
volumes.” It denuded the Corsican of almost every virtue, but it pleased the 
British soul, and moderately reduced the author’s debts. 

The quality of his remaining product reflected his haste and unease. In 1830- 
31 he suffered several strokes. He recovered, and the government assigned a 
frigate to take him for a cruise under the Mediterranean sun; but new strokes 
disabled him, and he was hurried back so that he might die in his beloved 
Abbotsford (1832). Another publisher, Robert Cadell, took over his remaining 
debts (£7,000) and copyrights, and made a fortune out of the combination, for 
the novels of Walter Scott remained popular till the end of the century. 
Wordsworth thought him “the greatest spirit of his generation.”9 


II. THE IRISH 


Ireland in 1800 had approximately 4,550,000 souls, of whom 3,150,000 were 
Roman Catholics, 500,000 were Episcopal Protestants, and 900,000 (chiefly in 
Ulster) belonged to Dissenting Protestant sects. Catholics were granted the vote 
in 1793, and then became eligible to most civil-service posts; but they were still 
debarred from the highest offices, from the judicial bench, and from the Irish 
Parliament; in effect Catholics were allowed to choose among Protestant 
candidates to rule Catholic Ireland. The king or his ministers appointed a 
Protestant lord lieutenant, or viceroy, as chief executive over Ireland, and 
allowed him to rule the bureaucracy—and in considerable measure the Irish 
Parliament—through bribery and the distribution or sale of patronage. 19 

Till 1793 all the soil of Ireland was owned by British or Irish Protestants. 
After 1793 a small number of Catholics were allowed to purchase land; the rest 
were tenant farmers tilling small tracts, or were laborers on farms or in factories. 
Rents and tithes were collected with stern regularity, with the result that most 
Irish farmers lived in hopeless poverty. They were too poor, and too shorn of 
incentive, to buy the new machinery that was multiplying rural products in 
Britain; Irish agriculture remained static. “The greatest landlords were absentees 
living in England, who drew what they could from Ireland without nursing its 
capacity.”!1 In the factory districts of Dublin poverty was even worse than on 
the land. Irish industry was choked by high duties that prevented the import of 
raw cotton, and by commercial regulations that to a large extent prevented Irish 
products, except linen, from competing with British products within the 


Empire.!2 Shelley, seeing the condition of the Dublin factory workers in 1812, 
wrote: “I had no conception of the depths of human misery until now.”!3 

The Irish Catholics, like all the population, paid tithes to support the 
Established Protestant Church in Ireland; but in addition they maintained, by 
voluntary contributions, their Catholic clergy, who had been stripped of their 
former wealth. The Roman Church naturally supported the movement for Irish 
independence, and consequently won the loving loyalty of the Catholic 
population. Here the social rebel was usually a religious conservative; and 
liberals like Thomas Moore, though they might be friends with skeptics like 
Byron, never openly wandered from Catholic orthodoxy. 

It was a Protestant who, in the second half of the eighteenth century, led the 
revolt against the exploitation of Ireland. Henry Grattan (1746-1820) belonged 
to the school of two other Irishmen—Burke and Sheridan; he believed in the 
power of reason expressed with eloquence. With this weapon he achieved some 
limited but significant victories: repeal of the Test Act, which had required 
submission to the Church of England as a prerequisite to membership in 
Parliament; the removal of the more stifling restrictions on Irish trade; and the 
recognition that (as he delicately put it) only the king of England, with the 
consent of the Parliament of Ireland, could legislate for Ireland—i.e., the acts of 
the Irish Parliament need no longer secure the approval of the Parliament of 
Great Britain. However, when Grattan tried to win for Ireland’s Catholics full 
eligibility to the Irish Parliament, he failed; Ireland remained a Catholic country 
ruled by a Protestant government. 

Theobald Wolfe Tone (1763-98) took up the battle. A graduate, like Grattan, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, he went to London to study law. Returning, he 
helped to organize the Society of United Irishmen (1791), whose aim was the 
cooperation of Protestants and Catholics in pursuit of social and political reform. 
Pushing ahead with passion and energy, Tone arranged a Catholic convention, 
whose program of action frightened the Irish Parliament into passing the Relief 
Act of 1793, extending the franchise to Catholics. 

Tone was not satisfied. In 1794 he entered into negotiations with William 
Jackson, who secretly represented the Committee of Public Safety, then ruling a 
France at war with Britain. Jackson was detected and arrested; Tone fled to the 
United States, and thence to France. There he persuaded Lazare Carnot, of the 
Committee, to sanction a French invasion of Ireland. General Lazare Hoche 
received command, made Tone an adjutant general, and sailed for Ireland on 
December 15, 1796, with forty-six ships and fourteen thousand men. The 
expedition encountered a storm off the English coast, and was almost totally 
wrecked. Tone survived, and accompanied a smaller expeditionary force aimed 


to help Ireland. This was captured by the British. Tone was sentenced to be 
hanged, but escaped the noose by cutting his throat in jail (November, 1798). 

Meanwhile Irish resentment of English rule had grown into widespread 
revolt. Pitt, Britain’s prime minister, thought to quiet the movement by 
conciliation. He allowed the Duke of Portland, home secretary (including Irish 
affairs), to appoint as lord lieutenant William Wentworth, second Earl 
Fitzwilliam, who frankly confessed his sympathy with the Irish. After three 
months of service (January-March, 1795), in which he made more concessions 
to the Catholics than Pitt thought wise, he was recalled, and the Irish resistance 
became open war. For a time Irish Protestants joined Catholics in attacking 
foreign rule; but in Ulster, where Protestants were in the majority, they soon 
changed from cooperation to opposition, fearing that the success of the rebellion 
would bring Ulster under Catholic domination. In September, 1795, Ulster 
Protestants formed the Orange Society, and joined the “Peep-of-Day Boys” in 
burning or wrecking Catholic houses and chapels; hundreds of Catholics fled 
from Ulster, fearing massacre. More and more Protestants seceded from the 
United Irishmen. The Catholic remainder took to arms, captured control of 
several counties, and advanced upon government citadels in Dublin. Grattan, in 
the Irish Parliament, thought to bring peace by proposing the eligibility of 
Catholics to Parliament; this was overwhelmingly rejected as involving (the 
Catholics now having the vote) the early transformation of the Irish Parliament 
into a Catholic power. The British general asked for and _ received 
reinforcements, and declared martial law; for weeks the once gay capital became 
a hell of hatred and killing. The count of corpses gave victory to the government; 
by the fall of 1798 the rebellion had been suppressed. 

Pitt knew that suppression was not solution, and that the smoldering 
discontent in Ireland had become a vital danger to Britain. By 1800 England had 
had seven years of war with France, during which she had profited from the 
chaos produced in France by the Revolution. Now, however, Napoleon was 
bringing order to France and power to her armies; he was building a fleet that 
would soon challenge British control of the seas. A disaffected Ireland always on 
the verge of revolt was a daily invitation to Napoleon to lead his troops across 
the Channel, and—Catholics with Catholics—organize most of Ireland into a 
hostile force on Britain’s flank. Some way, Pitt felt, must be found to bring the 
Irish people into a safe union with Britain under one Parliament and king. If this 
could be done Pitt proposed to give the full franchise—the vote and eligibility to 
office—to all adult male Catholics not only in Ireland but throughout England, 
Scotland, and Wales; to admit Catholics to one united Parliament in London; and 
to provide governmental salaries to dissenting ministers and Catholic priests as 
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well as to the clergy of the Established Church.!4 In such an arrangement 
religion could become not a revolutionary ferment but a force for national unity 
and public content. 

This statesmanlike plan, preceding by a year Napoleon’s Concordat with the 
Catholic Church, met with a varied opposition. Irish Catholics suspected it as a 
disguise for the continued domination of Ireland by England; Irish Protestants 
protested that it would subject them to rule—perhaps vengeance and 
expropriation—by victorious Irish Catholics; and the Irish Parliament was 
unwilling to die. Pitt hoped that in the long run union with England-involving 
free trade with all parts of the Empire—would ultimately benefit the Irish 
economy and reunite the Irish as the Scots were reconciled. The Catholic 
majority in Ireland might be tempered and controlled by the immense Protestant 
majority in Britain. By a lavish use of money, sinecures, and peerages,!° and the 
support of Irish merchants, the Irish Parliament was persuaded to vote its own 
death (August 1, 1800). Henceforth, till 1921, Ireland was to be ruled by the 
British Parliament, in which it would be represented by four spiritual and 
twenty-eight temporal peers in the House of Lords, and one hundred members in 
the Commons. 

Pitt’s apparent success was darkened by his inability to win the King to his 
design. When he proposed to carry out his implied promise of complete political 
emancipation to Catholics in the new “United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland,” George III refused consent, on the ground that his coronation oath 
bound him to protect the Established Church of England. When Pitt pressed him, 
the King gave signs of relapsing into insanity. Pitt yielded, and, feeling 
compromised, he resigned from the King’s ministry (February 3, 1801). Catholic 
emancipation was shelved, and had to wait till 1829. 

Most of the Irish leaders concluded that they had been deceived, and that Pitt 
had never intended to implement his promise. Resistance to the Union as 
actually annexation rose to violence. In 1803 Robert Emmet led a forlorn revolt 
that made him one of the best-loved figures in Irish history and song. He was 
born in Dublin (1778) as the youngest son of a physician to the Lord Lieutenant. 
As a student in Trinity College he was nearing graduation with honors when he 
removed his name from the roll of undergraduates in protest against official 
inquisition into their political views. He joined the United Irishmen, where his 
older brother Thomas was secretary of the supreme council. Thomas advised 
against revolutionary violence, but Robert went to France, found access to 
Napoleon, and pleaded for another French attempt in Ireland. Unable to persuade 
Napoleon, Emmet returned to Dublin, gathered weapons and allies, and planned 
an attack upon Dublin Castle. When he learned that the government had 


discovered his plot and had ordered his arrest, he formed an impromptu force of 
160 men, and marched toward the castle. On their way they encountered Lord 
Kilwarden, chief justice of Ireland; the excited and unmanageable crowd killed 
him and his nephew on the spot. Realizing that his effort must now fail, Emmet 
fled, and hid for a while among the Wicklow Mountains. He risked discovery by 
moving nearer to the home of his fiancée, Sarah Curran, daughter of John 
Philpot Curran, Protestant defender of Catholic causes. Robert was discovered, 
captured, tried for treason, and sentenced to death. His speech to the jury is one 
of the classics of Irish eloquence: 


I have but one request to make at my departure from the world: it is the charity of its silence. Let no 
man write my epitaph; for as no man who knows my motives dares now vindicate them, let not 
prejudice or ignorance asperse them. Let them and me rest in obscurity and peace, and my tomb 
remain uninscribed, and my memory in oblivion, until other times and other men can do justice to my 
character. When my country takes her place among the nations of the earth, then, and not till then, let 
my epitaph be written. 16 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Pitt, Nelson, and Napoleon 
1789 —1812 


I. PITT AND THE REVOLUTION 


WiutiM Pitt I had taken office in 1783 as chancellor of the exchequer and 
first lord of the treasury. He who gathered and dispensed the money of the realm 
was to be lord of the isles and the Maecenas of coalitions. 

He had enjoyed almost every advantage available to a Briton. He came of a 
prominent family, and absorbed world politics, high finance, and good manners 
from the conversation and entourage of his brilliant father, the Earl of Chatham. 
He had the best private education, much of it directly from that father himself. 
He entered Parliament at twenty-one, and took charge of England at twenty-four. 
He overwhelmed opposition by his proud reserve, his intellectual equipment, the 
logic, rather than passion, of his oratory, the firmness and penetration of his eye, 
his knowledge and manipulation of public finance. He had read and admired 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations; he accepted Smith’s philosophy of free 
enterprise and free trade. He, the aristocrat, supported the claim of the rising 
mercantile and industrial bourgeoisie to fuller representation in Parliament and 
policy; with their fluid wealth he fought Napoleon, while the aristocracy, with 
their wealth in immobile land, contributed counsel, diplomacy, and protocol. He 
established a sinking fund for paying the national debt, and succeeded in 
reducing that debt until war took every shilling that could be drawn from the 
nation. He tried manfully but in vain to eliminate “rotten boroughs,” though he 
had used them in his rise. He supported a measure that transferred from the 
judge to the popular jury the decision in cases of alleged libel—i.e., he protected 
the press in its exposure of official misconduct. He supported Wilberforce in the 
long campaign against the trade in slaves. Napoleon defeated him and broke his 
spirit, but it was the Britain that he had reorganized, financed, and inspired that 
defeated Napoleon. 

The British King was almost as much of a problem as the French Consul. 
George III followed Pitt’s advice in almost everything but the emancipation of 


the Catholics; but the aging monarch was at any moment liable to relapse into 
insanity—as he did in 1788-89; and when such breakdowns came, the Prince of 
Wales always hovered near the throne—the Prince who was the idol of the 
Whigs and the friend of Charles James Fox, who agreed with Pitt only in loving 
wine this side of paralysis. For a while George III was relied upon to die (1787); 
he recovered, but remained weak and hesitant; and generally thereafter 
submitted, wondering, to Pitt’s rule. 

When the young statesman took the reins England was just beginning to 
recover from the disastrous war with her American colonies. Britain seemed 
militarily ruined in face of a France bankrupt but victorious, a Spain prospering 
and enlightened under Charles III, and a Russia swelling its borders under 
Catherine II, organizing vast armies, swallowing half of Poland, and plotting to 
divide European Turkey between herself and Joseph II of Austria. Now the 
safety of England depended on two conditions: her control of the seas, and the 
balance of political power in Continental Europe. If either end of that balance 
became supreme, it could dictate to England, simply by closing Continental 
markets to British goods. The death of Joseph II (1790) eased the Eastern threat; 
Catherine hesitated; and Pitt was about to turn from foreign to domestic affairs 
when the French Revolution announced that it had come to give a constitution to 
monarchies, or destroy them. Day by day the astonishing news crossed the 
Channel: the Bastille had been stormed by a city mob; feudal rights had been 
surrendered; church property had been confiscated by an impious state; a horde 
of women had marched on Versailles, and had forced Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette to come and live in Paris under popular surveillance. 

At first Pitt was not as disturbed as his upper-class friends. After all, England 
already had a constitution, which any number of famous Frenchmen had praised 
and envied. A little turmoil in France would be appreciated: England could then 
work in peace on her internal problems while France disordered and then 
reconstituted its political life.! While aristocrats trembled, British men of letters 
rejoiced—Godwin, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Cowper, Burns. On 
November 4, 1789, a “Society for Commemorating the Revolution” (of 1688), 
was so Stirred by a Unitarian preacher, Richard Price, that it sent an address of 
congratulations to the National Assembly in Paris, expressing the hope that “the 
glorious example given in France” might encourage other nations to assert the 
“inalienable rights of mankind.” The message was signed for the Society by its 
president, the third Earl Stanhope, brother-in-law of William Pitt. Price’s 
address, circulated as a pamphlet throughout England, almost called for 
revolution: 


Be encouraged, all ye friends to freedom, and writers in its defence! The times are auspicious. Your 
labours have not been in vain. Behold kingdoms, admonished by you, starting from sleep, breaking 
their fetters, and claiming justice from their oppressors! Behold the light you have struck out—after 
setting America free—reflected to France, and there kindled into a blaze that lays despotism in ashes, 
and warms and illuminates Europe! 

Tremble, all ye oppressors of the world! Take warning, all ye supporters of slavish governments 
and slavish hierarchies!... You can not now hold the world in darkness.... Restore to mankind their 
rights, and consent to the correction of abuses, before they and you are destroyed together.3 


This was more than Edmund Burke could stomach. He was no longer the 
fiery orator who had pleaded the cause of the American colonies before 
Parliament; he was sixty now, he had mortgaged himself to a large estate, and 
had regained the religion of his youth. On February 9, 1790, in the House of 
Commons, he began a debate which ended his old friendship with Charles James 
Fox: 


Our present danger is... from anarchy: a danger of being led, through an admiration of successful 
fraud and violence, to an imitation of the excess of an irrational, unprincipled, proscribing, 
confiscatory, plundering, ferocious, bloody, and tyrannical democracy. On the side of religion the 
danger is no longer from intolerance but from atheism—a foul, unnatural vice, a foe to all the dignity 
and consolation of mankind—which seems in France, for a long time, to have been embodied into a 
faction, accredited, and almost avowed.4 


In November, 1790, Burke issued his Reflections on the French Revolution. 
He gave them the form of a letter to “a gentleman in Paris”—a letter 365 pages 
long. He denounced Dr. Price and the Society for Commemorating the 
Revolution: clergymen, he felt, should mind their business, which is to preach 
Christian virtues, not political reforms; the virtues reach to the heart of the 
matter, which is the evil tendencies of human nature; the reforms change only 
the surface forms of evil, for they effect no change in the nature of man. 
Universal suffrage is a fraud using a delusion; a count of noses will not affect the 
distribution and decisions of power. Social order is indispensable to individual 
security, but it cannot survive if every individual is free to violate any law that 
he does not like. An aristocracy is desirable, for it allows a nation to be ruled by 
trained and selected minds. Monarchy is good because it gives a psychological 
unity and historical continuity helpful in the difficult reconciliation of order with 
liberty. 

Two months after this historic blast Burke published a Letter to a Member of 
the National Assembly of France. In this—and more fully in a Letter to a Noble 
Lord (1796)—he offered a philosophical basis for conservatism. No individual, 
however brilliant and well informed, can in one lifetime acquire the knowledge 
and wisdom that would warrant him to sit in judgment upon those complex, 


subtle, and persisting traditions that embody the experience and judgment of the 
community, the nation, or the race after thousands of experiments in the great 
laboratory called history. Civilization would be impossible “if the practice of all 
moral duties, and the foundations of society, rested upon having their reasons 
made clear and demonstrative to every individual.”° So religion can only with 
great difficulty be explained to the youth who has acquired a little knowledge, 
and is delighting in his liberated reason; not until he has much experience of 
human nature, and has seen the power of primitive instincts, will he appreciate 
the services of religion in helping society to control the innate individualism of 
men. “If we should uncover our nakedness [release our instincts] by throwing off 
the Christian religion, which has been... one great source of civilization amongst 
us,... Wwe are apprehensive... that some uncouth, pernicious, and degrading 
superstition might take the place of it.” Likewise it is difficult to explain to the 
youngster newly enreasoned, and envious of his neighbor’s goods, that a man of 
exceptional ability will not go through long and expensive training to acquire a 
socially useful skill, or bestir himself to practice it, unless he is allowed to keep a 
portion of his earnings as a gift to his chidren. Furthermore, human society is not 
merely an association of persons in space, it is also a succession of persons in 
time—of persons dead, living, or unborn, in a continuity of flesh and blood 
through generations. That continuity lies more deeply in us than our association 
on a given spot of earth; it can persist through migrations across frontiers. How 
can this be made clear to boys bursting with individual ambition and sophomoric 
pride, and recklessly ready to snap family ties or moral bonds? 

Burke’s dirge for a dying world was greeted with gratitude and delight by the 
conservative leaders of Britain; and men of seasoned judgment accepted the 
three publications as a distinguished contribution to social and_ political 
philosophy. Coleridge, in his later years, enthused over them as once he had 
rejoiced over the Revolution. “I cannot conceive,” he wrote in 1820, “a time or a 
state of things in which the writings of Burke will not have the highest value.... 
There is not one word I would add or withdraw.”” 

Two Britons, among many, came to the defense of the Revolution: Sir James 
Mackintosh with Vindiciae Gallicae, and Thomas Paine with The Rights of Man 
—both in 1791. The Revolution was then only two years old, but it had already 
done its basic work—given France a liberal constitution, ended feudal privileges, 
established freedom of speech, press, and assemblage, and appropriated the 
wealth of the Church to rescue a bankrupt state; the destructive excesses of the 
Revolution had not yet come. Under the circumstances Mackintosh could reply 
to Burke that the Revolution was a legitimate protest against an unjust and 
incompetent government. Paine could argue that no tradition should be suffered 


to deny all efforts at reform, and that the rights proclaimed by the Revolution 
were the proper charter of a modern state. 

But Paine went much further. He demanded the replacement of monarchy and 
aristocracy by a republic; a steeply graduated income tax that would redistribute 
concentrated wealth, and would use it to wipe out unemployment and poverty, 
and provide education for every child, and a pension for the old. And he restated 
the rights of man in terms of Rousseau: 


1. Men are born, and always continue, free and equal in respect of their rights. Civil distinctions, 
therefore, can be founded only on public utility. 

2. The end of all political associations is the preservation of the natural and imprescriptible rights of 
man; these rights are liberty, property, security, and resistance of oppression. 

3. The Nation is essentially the source of all sovereignty; nor can any individual, or any body of 
men, be entitled to any authority which is not expressly derived from it.8 


The Rights of Man sold fifty thousand copies in a few weeks; this may 
indicate the strength of the radical movement in England in 1791. Societies more 
or less radical flourished: the Society for Constitutional Information, the 
Corresponding Society of London, the Scottish Friends of the People, the 
Society for Commemorating the Revolution. Some of these sent compliments to 
the French Revolution; two of them helped to give Paine’s book a wide 
distribution. 

Pitt observed, and was disturbed. Privately he was impressed by Paine’s 
book: “Paine is no fool,” he said to his niece; “he is perhaps right; but if I did 
what he wants I should have thousands of bandits on my hands tomorrow, and 
London burned.”2 He issued an order for Paine’s arrest; Paine fled to France; he 
was tried in absence, and was declared guilty of treason (December, 1792). 

The English had many reasons for not following France into revolution. They 
had had their 1789 in 1642. They had had their intellectual revolt before the 
French: the deist erosion of orthodox belief had preceded the French 
Enlightenment, and had been absorbed into British equanimity by the time 
Voltaire reached England in 1726. The Methodist movement diverted some 
discontent into piety. The Anglican Church was comparatively liberal, and had 
not acquired enough wealth to arouse the envy and hostility of the laity. 
Feudalism had disappeared; there were no feudal dues; a large proportion of the 
peasantry owned the land that it tilled. The middle class had already entered 
Parliament, and found effective voice in national policy; the Prime Minister 
often supported its claims. The workers were badly treated by employers and 
legislators, and some rebelled violently, but the Army could be depended upon 
to suppress them, and the judiciary to hang their leaders. When England and 


France went to war, patriotism diverted class hatred into nationalist fervor. 
Revolution subsided into reform, and spread itself out through the nineteenth 
century. 

Meanwhile the French Revolution had passed from legislation to the 
September Massacres; its army had defeated the Prussians and the Austrians at 
Valmy (September 20, 1792); and the revolutionary fever had spread into 
Rhineland Germany. The citizens of Mainz and Darmstadt, having thrown off 
feudal rule and set up a popular government, and fearing invasion and 
punishment by monarchical troops, had sent emissaries to France, asking 
protection. After some debate the French government issued (November 19, 
1792) the most revolutionary of all its decrees: 


The National Convention declares, in the name of the French Nation, that it will accord fraternity 
and aid to all peoples who wish to recover their liberty, and charges the executive power to give the 
generals the orders necessary for bringing aid to these peoples, and to defend the citizens who shall 
have been, or may be, troubled for the cause of freedom.10 


This recklessly generous announcement set every European monarchy on 
edge. The government of Great Britain was further alarmed by the advance of 
French troops into Belgium, and the demands of France upon Holland for the 
opening of the River Scheldt to all trade. This navigable river, 270 miles long, 
rises in eastern France, and wanders through Belgium (passing close to Antwerp) 
into Holland, where it divides into two estuaries and empties into the North Sea. 
Holland, by permission of the Peace of Westphalia (1648), had closed both 
estuaries to all trade except of its own choice, which favored Britain and 
excluded Belgium; so Antwerp declined and Amsterdam flourished. On 
November 27, 1792, the French government notified England of its resolve to 
force open the outlets of the Scheldt. Pitt replied that Britain was bound, by a 
treaty of 1788, to protect Holland from any foreign attack. Furthermore, since 
the Rhine also emptied into the North Sea through Dutch estuaries, the control of 
Holland by France would mean French control of the mouths of the Rhine, and 
therefore of British trade reaching central Germany by the Rhine. On December 
31, 1792, the British government notified France that 


England will never consent that France should arrogate the power of annulling at her pleasure—and 
under the pretence of a pretended natural right of which she makes herself the only judge—the 
political system of Europe, established by solemn treaties and guaranteed by the consent of all the 
Powers. This government, adhering to the maxims which it has followed for more than a century, will 
also never see with indifference that France shall make itself, either directly or indirectly, the sovereign 
of the Low Countries, or general arbiter of the rights and liberties of Europe.!! 


January 21, 1793, the French government beheaded Louis XVI. News of this 
reached London on the 23rd, shocking George III, and, soon thereafter, most of 
the British people. On January 24 the British government ordered the French 
minister, Marquis Francois-Bernard de Chauvelin, to leave the kingdom. On 
February 1 France declared war on both England and Holland. 

George III welcomed the war, believing that it would unify the nation. Pitt 
regretted it, but gave it all his energies. He opened negotiations that led to the 
First Coalition (1793): Britain, Portugal, Spain, Sardinia, Naples, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. He levied high taxes upon every class and group in the 
kingdom, and sent repeated subsidies to his allies. He tightened the laws against 
any propaganda defending France or the Revolution. He suspended the freedom 
of the press, and (1794) the Habeas Corpus Act, which had secured the right of 
every arrested person to early trial or speedy release; political suspects could 
now be held without trial. (France did the same.) After an antiwar demonstration 
in which a stone was thrown at the King, the Seditious Meetings Act (1796) 
forbade meetings of over fifty people except under governmental license and 
control. Critics of the British Constitution were liable to seven years’ exile in 
Australia’s Botany Bay. Prominent radicalsk—John Home Tooke, philologist, 
John Thelwall, friend of the early Coleridge, and shoemaker Thomas Hardy, 
founder of the London Corresponding Society—were tried on charges of treason 
(May, 1794), were defended by Thomas Erskine, and were acquitted. 

These trials revealed the panic that had struck the upper classes of Britain 
when they found themselves faced by another revolution so soon after the costly 
revolt of the American colonies. The thousand-year-old world of kings and 
aristocracies seemed to be collapsing, besieged by peasants burning feudal 
chateaux and title deeds, and by city mobs imprisoning the royal family and 
cutting off hundreds of noble heads. All this, many Britons felt, was the result of 
atheistic French “philosophers,” and of their English imitations, Godwin and 
Paine. Any time now the godless French troops would take Holland and the 
Rhineland; in a year or two they might try to invade England. How could 
Britain, with only 15 million men and no standing army, defeat in war a France 
with 28 million men and an army already proud with victory? 

Pitt knew all this, but he thought in terms of money rather than of men; men 
could be bought for money, if not in England, then in Austria, Prussia, Russia; 
and England had money, coming in every day from commerce, industry, land, 
colonies, loans, taxes on every article of consumption, on every form of income. 
These revenues could equip a small army for defense against an improbable 
invasion; they could keep Britain’s factories humming, her press patriotic and 
her caricaturists at the top of their form; they could pay for new armies provided 


by allies short of money and long of men. Above all, they could build and man 
ships numerous enough, armed enough, to control the oceans, blockade every 
French port, capture any French vessel at sea, annex to the British Empire any 
French colony. Every month that Navy was growing in sturdy ships and 
disciplined, incomparable seamen. And it had one of the greatest admirals in 
history. 


II. NELSON: 1758-1804 


The Nelsons were originally Nielsens, of East Anglian Viking stock; perhaps 
Horatio had ships in his blood. He was born September 29, 1758, in Burnham 
Thorpe, Norfolk, which neighbors the sea. His father was rector of the parish. 
His mother was related to Robert Walpole, prime minister. Her brother, Captain 
Maurice Suckling, was assigned in 1770 to H.M.S. Raisonnable in expectation 
of war with Spain. Horatio, aged twelve, begged and received permission to 
serve under him; thereafter the boy’s school was the sea. 

He was not physically strong; he was often sick; but he was resolved to seize 
every opportunity for instruction, development, and honor. He served in various 
vessels on a variety of missions, repeatedly risking his life; was promoted step 
by step, and at twenty was made captain of the frigate Hinchinbrook. He was as 
vain as he was competent, and never doubted that he would someday reach the 
top in post and fame. He was as tardy in obeying his superiors as they were in 
rewarding his services; but he gave an arm, then an eye, then his life for Britain, 
and could be indulged in a pride as lofty as his monument. 

Sensitive to every sight and touch, he readily surrendered to the beauty, grace, 
and tenderness of women. At Quebec in 1782, as captain of the Albemarle, he 
was on the verge of leaving his post at the cost of his career, to return to the city 
with an offer of marriage to a woman who had given him her warmth the night 
before; a resolute friend barred his way and called him back to his duty and 
destiny.!2 In 1787, as captain of the cruiser Boreas, he dallied at Antigua, in the 
West Indies, and married Mrs. Frances Nisbet, a pretty young widow with a rich 
uncle. He brought her to England, set her up on a small but comfortable estate, 
and spent a happy interbellum with her in the country. When war with France 
became likely he was made captain (1793) of the Agamemnon—one of the most 
highly rated ships in the Navy—with instructions to join Lord Hood’s fleet in the 
Mediterranean, and incidentally take a note to Sir William Hamilton, British 
minister at the court of Naples. He delivered the message, and met Lady 
Hamilton. 
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Amy Lyon, born in 1761 to a Welsh blacksmith, had in youth earned her 
bread with her body, and had borne two illegitimate children by the time she was 
nineteen. In that year she settled down as the mistress of the Honorable Charles 
Greville, second son of the Earl of Warwick. He rechristened her Emma Hart, 
taught her the arts of ladyship—singing, dancing, harpsichord, entering a room 
gracefully, exchanging nougats of conversation, and pouring tea. When he had 
refashioned everything but her soul, he took her to George Romney, who painted 
thirty portraits of her. When Greville found a chance to marry an heiress, he had 
to find another berth for his fair lady, who had now learned to love him. Luckily 
his uncle Sir William Hamilton, a childless widower, was then in England. He 
was rich, a foster brother of George III, a fellow of the Royal Society, a 
distinguished collector of Herculanea and classic art. He found Emma to his 
liking, and agreed to take her off his nephew’s hands. After returning to Naples, 
he sent Emma an invitation to come to Naples with her mother and there 
complete her education in music. She accepted, on the understanding that 
Charles Greville would soon follow her. He did not come. 

Sir William gave her and her mother four rooms in the British Legation. He 
comforted her with luxuries and tactful admiration; he arranged for her 
instruction in music and Italian; he paid her milliners without complaint. She 
wrote fond letters to Greville, begging him to come; he bade her “oblige Sir 
William”; his letters became rarer, shorter, and ceased. She became Sir 
William’s mistress, for she relished love only next to luxury. Otherwise she 
behaved modestly and discreetly, spread charity, became a favorite with the 
nuns, the King, and the Queen. She sat for her portrait to Raphael Mengs, 
Angelica Kauffmann, Mme. Vigée-Lebrun. Pleased with her, Sir William made 
her his wife (1791). When France declared war on England she became an active 
and passionate patriot, and labored to keep Naples in the coalition with England. 

In the summer of 1794 Nelson was ordered to lay siege to Calvi, a seaport of 
Corsica, then held by the French. He captured the stronghold, but during the 
battle an enemy shot, striking near him, spattered sand into his right eye. The 
wound healed without disfigurement, but the eye was left permanently blind. 

That victory meant little in the perspective of events, for their course in the 
next two years was strongly against England. Napoleon entered Italy, scattered 
the Sardinian and Austrian armies, and compelled the governments of Sardinia, 
Austria, and Naples to leave the First Coalition and accept terms of peace with 
France. In October, 1796, Spain, angered by British actions in the West Indies, 
declared war against England. With the Spanish fleet ready to join the French in 
the Mediterranean, that sea became unsafe for the British. On February 14, 1797, 
a British force of fifteen ships under Admiral Sir John Jervis, then commander of 


the Mediterranean fleet, came upon a Spanish armada of twenty-seven vessels 
some thirty miles out from Cape St. Vincent, the extreme southwest coast of 
Portugal. Nelson, commanding H.M.S. Captain, directed this and other vessels 
to attack the rear guard of the enemy flotilla, and himself led his men in boarding 
and capturing the San Josef and then the San Nicolas. The Spanish ships, poorly 
armed and poorly managed, with untrained men at the guns, surrendered, one 
after another, giving the English so complete a victory that Jervis was made Earl 
of St. Vincent, and Nelson was made a knight of the Bath. The British Navy was 
again master of the Mediterranean. 

In July, 1797, Nelson—now a rear admiral—was sent to capture Santa Cruz, 
on one of the Canary Islands. The town had been strongly fortified by the 
Spanish as strategically vital for protection of their trade with the Americas. It 
offered an unexpectedly able resistance, helped by a rough surf that made the 
British landing boats almost unmanageable; some were smashed on rocks, some 
were disabled by Spanish guns; the attack failed. Nelson himself was shot in the 
right elbow; the arm was incompetently amputated, and Nelson was sent home 
to recuperate under the care of his wife. 

He fretted at the thought that the Admiralty would list him—with only one 
arm and one eye—as permanently disabled. He begged for a new commission. In 
April, 1798, he was assigned as rear admiral to H.M.S. Vanguard, with orders to 
join Lord St. Vincent’s fleet near Gibraltar. On May 2 he was given command of 
three ships of the line and five frigates, with instructions to watch outside 
Toulon, where Napoleon was preparing a mysterious expedition under the 
shelter of the harbor’s forts. On May 20 Nelson’s squadron was so badly 
damaged by a storm that it had to retire to Gibraltar for repairs. When the ships 
returned to their watch Nelson learned that the French flotilla, under cover of 
darkness, had left Toulon and sailed east, destination unknown. He set sail in 
pursuit, spent much time following false clues, ran out of supplies, and put in at 
Palermo to provision and recondition his fleet. This was allowed him through the 
intercession of Lady Hamilton with the Neapolitan government, which, being 
then at peace with France, had hesitated to allow this violation of its neutrality. 

His ships again in good order, Nelson led them back to the search for 
Napoleon’s fleet. He found it at last at Abukir, near Alexandria. Now again he 
risked everything. On the night of July 31, 1798, he bade his officers put all their 
ships in readiness for battle at dawn. “By this time tomorrow,” he said, “I shall 
have gained a peerage or Westminster Abbey”—a hero’s tomb.!5 In the battle he 
exposed himself as usual. A fragment of shot struck him in the forehead; he was 
taken below deck in expectation of death, but the wound proved superficial, and 


soon Nelson, head bandaged, was back on deck, and remained there till the 
British victory was complete. 

With the dangerous “Little Corporal” apparently bottled up, Pitt was able to 
form a Second Coalition with Russia, Turkey, Austria, Portugal, and Naples. The 
Neapolitan Queen Maria Carolina, sister of the guillotined Marie Antoinette, 
happy to see her chaotic kingdom once more engaged on the side of the 
Hapsburg dynasty and the Catholic Church, joined with her lackadaisical King 
Ferdinand IV in preparing a royal welcome for Nelson’s victorious but damaged 
fleet, which anchored in Naples’ harbor on September 22, 1798. Lady Hamilton, 
seeing the wounded admiral, rushed forward to greet him, and fainted in his 
arms.!4 She and her husband took him into their legation, the Palazzo Sassa, and 
did everything for his comfort. Emma made no effort to conceal her infatuation, 
and the famished hero warmed to her under her smiles and care. He was forty, 
she was thirty-seven; she was no longer ravishing, but she was near and fed the 
Briton with the adulation which had become to him, next to battle, the wine of 
life. Sir William, now fifty-eight, running short of funds and absorbed in art and 
politics, accepted the situation philosophically, and may have felt relieved. By 
the spring of 1799 Nelson was paying a large part of Emma’s expenses. The 
British Admiralty, after voting him the highest honors and substantial sums, and 
allowing him due rest, bade him go to the aid of other admirals; he excused 
himself on the ground that it was more important for him to stay and protect 
Naples from the spreading revolution. 

Late in 1799 Hamilton was replaced by Arthur Paget as British minister at 
Naples. On April 24, 1800, Sir William and Emma left Naples for Leghorn, 
where they were joined by Nelson; thence they traveled overland to the Channel, 
and across the Channel to England. All London feted him, but public opinion 
condemned his continued attachment to another man’s wife. Mrs. Nelson came 
to reclaim her husband, and demanded that he divest himself of Emma; when he 
refused, she left him. On January 30, 1801, Emma, at Sir William’s estate, gave 
birth to a daughter, whom she named Horatia Nelson Thompson, presumably a 
product of “the Nelson touch.” In that month Nelson, who had meanwhile 
become a vice-admiral, set out on his next assignment—to capture or destroy the 
Danish fleet; we shall see him there. On his return, and during the Peace of 
Amiens, he lived on his estate at Merton in Surrey, with the Hamiltons as his 
guests. On April 6, 1803, Sir William died, in his wife’s arms and holding 
Nelson’s hand. Thereafter, with an inheritance of eight hundred pounds a year, 
she lived with Nelson at Merton till he was called to his greatest victory and his 
death. 


I. TRAFALGAR: 1805 


When Pitt resigned his first ministry (February 3, 1801) he readily supported 
the appointment of his friend Henry Addington as his successor. Addington 
shared Pitt’s dislike of the war. He noted its unpopularity with the country, 
especially with exporters; he saw how readily Austria had dissolved the Second 
Coalition after her defeat at Marengo; he saw no sense in wasting subsidies on 
such weak-kneed allies; he resolved to end the war as soon as face-saving would 
permit. On March 27, 1802, his agents signed with Napoleon the Peace of 
Amiens. For fourteen months the guns were silent; but Napoleon’s expansion of 
his power in Italy and Switzerland, and England’s refusal to leave Malta, ended 
this lucid interval, and hostilities were resumed on May 20, 1803. Addington 
commissioned Nelson to command and prepare a fleet whose mission was 
simple: to locate the main French armada and destroy it to its last ship. 
Meanwhile Napoleon was filling with men and matériel vast camps, harbors, and 
arsenals at Boulogne, Calais, Dunkirk, and Ostend, and was building hundreds 
of vessels designed to ferry his legions across the Channel for the conquest of 
England. Addington struggled to meet this challenge, but he vacillated rather 
than commanded, while the organization of home defense stumbled into chaos. 
When his party supporters fell from 270 to 107 he signified his willingness to 
resign; and on May 10, 1804, Pitt began his second ministry. 

He set himself at once to form a Third Coalition (1805), with Russia, Austria, 
and Sweden, and gave them subsidies raised in part by an increase of twenty-five 
percent in taxes. Napoleon responded by ordering his Channel army to march 
across France and give Austria another lesson; and to his vice-admiral, Pierre de 
Villeneuve, he sent instructions to prepare the best ships of the French Navy to 
meet Nelson in a fight to end British control of the seas. 

Nelson’s flagship, the Victory, had 703 men, averaging twenty-two years old; 
some were twelve or thirteen, a few were ten. About half of them had been 
captured by press gangs; many were convicts condemned to naval service as a 
penalty for crime. Their pay was minimal, but they shared, according to their 
station and behavior, in the cash realized from captured vessels or stores. Shore 
leave was rare, through fear of desertions; to meet the needs of the men, cargoes 
of prostitutes were brought on board; at Brest, one morning 309 women were 
afloat, with 307 men.!5 The conscripts soon learned, through hard discipline, to 
adjust themselves to their condition, and usually to take pride in their work and 
their courage. Nelson, we are told, was popular with his men because he never 
punished except through obvious necessity and with visible regret; because he 
knew a seaman’s business, and seldom erred in tactics or command; because he 


himself faced the guns of the enemy; and because he made his men believe that 
they would never fail him or England, and would never be defeated. This was 
the “Nelson touch” that made these condemned men love him.1® 

On July 8, 1803, he joined his eleven ships in the Mediterranean off Toulon, 
in whose spacious harbor Villeneuve and his fleet were finding protection by the 
guns of the forts. The French admiral had lately received new orders from 
Napoleon: to escape from Toulon, force a passage by Gibraltar, sail to the West 
Indies, join another French squadron there and attack British forces wherever 
encountered. While Nelson’s ships were taking on water at a Sardinian port, 
Villeneuve escaped from Toulon (March 30, 1805), and made full sail for 
America. Nelson belatedly pursued him, and reached Barbados on June 4. 
Hearing of this, Villeneuve headed back across the Atlantic, and effected union, 
at Corunna, with a Spanish squadron of fourteen vessels under Admiral Federico 
de Gravina. 

Revised orders from Napoleon bade him sail north, join another French force 
at Brest, and attempt to wrest control of the Channel before Nelson could come 
up from the West Indies. But Villeneuve’s ships, after their Caribbean cruise, 
were in no condition to face battle. On August 13 he led his enlarged fleet in a 
dash south to the well-equipped and well-fortified harbor of Cadiz, and began 
there the reconditioning of his ships and men. Late in August a British squadron 
under Vice-Admiral Cuthbert Collingwood took up the task of keeping watch on 
Villeneuve. Nelson, after completing his comedy of crossings, thought that he 
too, and his men, needed repairs and rest, and he was allowed some weeks with 
his mistress at Merton. On September 28 he and his ships joined Collingwood 
off Cadiz, and waited impatiently for the French to come out and fight. 

Napoleon again changed his instructions: Villeneuve was to leave Cadiz, try 
to elude the British fleet, and go to cooperate with Joseph Bonaparte in the 
French control of Naples. On October 19 and 20 the reluctant admiral led his 
thirty-three ships out of Cadiz and headed for Gibraltar. On the 20th Nelson 
sighted them, and at once ordered his twenty-seven vessels to clear their decks 
for battle. That night he began, and the next morning finished, a letter to Lady 
Hamilton: 


My Dearest beloved Emma, the dear friend of my bosom the signal has been made that the Enemy’s 
combined fleet are coming out of port. We have very little wind so that I have no hopes of seeing them 
before tomorrow. May the God of Battles crown my endeavours with success at all events I will take 
care that my name shall ever be most dear to you and Horatia both of whom I love as much as my own 
life.... May God Almighty give us success over these fellows and enable us to get peace.!7 


And in his diary, on the day of battle, he wrote: 


... May the Great God... grant to my country, and for the benefit of Europe in general, a great and 
glorious Victory, and may no misconduct in any one tarnish it; and may humanity after victory be the 
predominant feature in the British fleet. For myself,... I commit my life to Him who made me; and 
may his blessing light upon my endeavours for serving my Country faithfully. To him I assign myself 
and the just cause which is entrusted to me to defend. Amen. Amen. Amen.18 


The rival armadas met on October 21, 1805, off Cape Trafalgar, on the coast 
of Spain shortly south of Cadiz. Villeneuve, from his flagship Bucentaure, 
signaled to his ships to form in a single line from north to south, their port sides 
to the oncoming enemy; the vessels, imperfectly handled, had barely completed 
this maneuver when they found themselves the target of the British forces 
advancing northeastward in a double line. At 11:35 a.m. Nelson, from his 
flagship Victory, sent flashing throughout his fleet the famous signal “England 
expects that every man will do his duty.” At 11:50 Admiral Collingwood, 
commanding fifteen ships, led the attack by ordering his flagship, the Royal 
Sovereign, to sail directly through the gap between the first and second of 
Admiral Gravina’s men-of-war, the Santa Ana and the Fougueux. By this move 
his men were in a position to fire broadsides against both the Spanish vessels, 
which could not return the fire—battleships were then designed with few or no 
guns fore or aft. The British gunners had an additional advantage: they could 
ignite their cannon with flintlocks (pistol locks having a flint in the cock to strike 
a spark); this method was twice as quick as the French way of igniting cannon 
by slow-acting matches; and the firing could be better synchronized with the roll 
of the ship.19 The remainder of Collingwood’s squadron followed his example 
by piercing the enemy’s line, then veering, and concentrating their attack upon 
Gravina’s ships, where morale was low. At the northern end of the battle line the 
French met bravely the fury of Nelson’s attack; some of them cried, “Vive 
l’Empereur!” as they died; nevertheless, as at Abukir, the superior training and 
skill of the British crews, in seamanship and gunnery, carried the day. 

But the issue was decided when a sniper in the topmast of the Redoutable 
directed a fatal shot at Nelson. The admiral had not only exposed himself as 
usual; he had doubled his peril by refusing to remove from his chest the 
distinguishing badges of honor that England had conferred upon him. The ball 
went through his breast and shattered his spine. His devoted aide, Captain 
Thomas Masterman Hardy, carried him down into the hold, where Dr. Beatty 
confirmed Nelson’s conviction that he had only a few hours of life left to him. 
He remained conscious another four hours, long enough to learn that his fleet 
had won a complete victory, that nineteen of the enemy’s ships had surrendered, 
not one of the British. Almost his last words were, “Take care of my dear Lady 


Hamilton, Hardy; take care of poor Lady Hamilton.” Then, “Kiss me, Hardy. 
Now I am satisfied. Thank God, I have done my duty.”29 

All of Nelson’s ships, anchored by Nelson’s deathbed command, survived the 
gale that he had foreseen, and reached England in time to let their crews share in 
the national celebration of their victory. The hero’s corpse, immersed in brandy 
to delay decomposition, was carried upright in a cask to England, where it 
received the most splendid funeral in living memory. Captain Hardy delivered to 
Lady Hamilton her dead lover’s farewell letter. She treasured it as her only 
consolation. At the end of it she wrote: 


Oh miserable wretched Emma, 
Oh glorious and happy Nelson. 


His will left all his property and governmental rewards to his wife except for 
the house at Merton, which Emma Hamilton retained. Worried lest this —and 
her annuity from her husband—should not keep her in comfort, he wrote a 
codicil to his will on the day of battle: “I leave Emma Lady Hamilton as a legacy 
to my King and Country, that they will give her an ample provision to maintain 
her rank in life”; and in his dying hours, as reported by Dr. Scott, he asked that 
his country should take care also of “my daughter Horatia.”2! King and country 
ignored these requests. Emma was arrested for debt in 1813, and soon released, 
and fled to France to escape her creditors. She died in poverty at Calais, January 
20, 1815. 

Admiral Gravina, after an honorable resistance, escaped with his flagship to 
Spain, but so severely wounded that he died a few months later. Villeneuve had 
not led wisely but had fought bravely, exposing himself as recklessly as Nelson; 
he surrendered his ship only after nearly all his men were dead. He was taken to 
England, was released, and left for France. Unwilling to face Napoleon, he killed 
himself in a hotel at Rennes, April 22, 1806. His final letter apologized to his 
wife for deserting her, and thanked the fates that he was leaving no child “to be 
burdened with my name.”22 

Trafalgar was one of the “decisive battles” of history. It decided for a century 
Britain’s mastery of the seas. It ended Napoleon’s chance to free France from the 
cordon that the British fleet had drawn along her shores. It forced him to give up 
all thought of invading England. It meant that he must fight land battles ever 
more costly, and ever leading to more. He thought to cancel Trafalgar by his 
massive victory at Austerlitz (December 2, 1805); but this led to Jena, Eylau, 
Friedland, Wagram, Borodino, Leipzig, Waterloo. Sea power would win. 


Even so, Pitt, who had lived through a hundred crises to rejoice over 
Trafalgar, agreed with Napoleon in thinking that Austerlitz had matched and 
canceled Nelson’s victory. Worn out by a succession of crises in domestic as 
well as foreign affairs, he withdrew from London for a rest in Bath. There he 
received the news that Austria, the pivot of his coalitions, had again collapsed. 
The shock gave the finishing touch to physical ailments deadened and doubled 
by brandy. On January 9, 1806, he was taken to his home in Putney. In that 
house, on January 23, 1806, he died, aged forty-seven, after having been prime 
minister of Great Britain through nearly all his adult life. In those nineteen years 
he had helped to guide his country to industrial, commercial, and maritime 
supremacy, and had reformed its financial system masterfully; but he had failed 
either to chasten and confine the French Revolution or to check the dangerous 
expansion of Napoleon’s authority in Europe. The Continental balance of power, 
so precious to England, was disappearing, and hard-won domestic liberties of 
speech, assemblage, and press had been lost for the duration of a war that had 
now gone on for twelve years, and gave no sign of an end. 


IV. ENGLAND MARKS TIME: 11806—12 


The scope of our canvas will not allow us to describe in detail the four 
ministries that succeeded Pitt’s. Barring a year of Fox, their energies went to 
personal and party problems rather than to statesmanship and policy, and their 
sum total, internationally, was more of the same to the same result: the descent 
from prosperity to destitution, and from enterprise into procrastination. 

The brief “Ministry of All the Talents” (1806-07) was brightened by the 
efforts of Charles James Fox, as secretary for foreign affairs, to arrange peace 
with France. His unsteady career had been marked by a patient liberalism and his 
capacity to accept the French Revolution, and even Napoleon, into the tolerable 
eccentricities of history. Unfortunately he came to power when his strength of 
body and mind had suffered from his reckless enjoyment of food and drink. He 
made a handsome approach to negotiations by sending word to Talleyrand 
(February 16, 1806) that a British patriot had come to the Foreign Office with a 
plan for assassinating Napoleon, and adding assurances that the zany was being 
carefully watched. The Emperor appreciated the gesture, but he was so elated 
with his triumph over Austria, and Britain was so exalted by Nelson’s victory at 
Trafalgar, that neither would make the concessions required as preparatory to 
peace. Fox succeeded better with his proposal to Parliament for ending the 
traffic in slaves; after a generation of effort by Wilberforce and a hundred others, 


the measure became law (March, 1807). By that time Fox had died (September 
13, 1806), aged fifty-seven, and British politics fell into a treadmill of hopeful 
inertia. 

This, however, would hardly be the just word for the dominant figures in the 
ministry (1807-09) of William Cavendish Bentinck, Duke of Portland. George 
Canning, secretary for foreign affairs, sent a fleet to bombard Copenhagen 
(1807); and Robert Stewart, Viscount Castlereagh, secretary for war, sent a 
disastrous expedition to Walcheren in an attempt to capture Antwerp (1809). The 
two secretaries, matched in ability and passion, quarreled over each other’s 
enterprises, and fought a duel, which scratched Canning. Doubly tarnished by 
internal comedy and external tragedy, the Portland ministry resigned. 

Spencer Perceval, as minister (1809-12), had the double misfortune of seeing 
Britain reach its nineteenth-century nadir, and of being assassinated for his 
pains. By the fall of 1810 Napoleon’s Continental Blockade had so injured 
British industry and commerce that thousands of Britons were unemployed, and 
millions were on the edge of destitution. Unrest had come to revolutionary 
violence; the Luddite weavers began to smash machines in 1811. In 1810 British 
exports to northern Europe had brought in £7,700,000; in 1811 they brought in 
£1,500,000.23 In 1811 England was slipping into a second war with America; as 
part of the cost her exports to the United States fell from £11,300,000 in 1810 to, 
£1,870,000 in 1811. Meanwhile taxes were rising for every Briton, until, by 
1814, their burden threatened the collapse of Britain’s financial system, and the 
credit of her currency abroad. Hungry Britons cried out for a lowering of import 
duties on foreign grain; agricultural Britons opposed such a move lest it reduce 
the price of their product; Napoleon eased the crisis for England (1810-11) by 
selling export licenses to French grain producers; he needed cash for his 
campaigns. When the Grand Army set out for Russia in 1812 England knew that 
victory for Napoleon would mean the more rigid closing of all Continental ports 
against British goods, and Napoleon’s fuller control of Continental shipments to 
Britain. All England watched and worried. 

Except George III. He was spared awareness of these events by his final lapse 
into deafness, blindness, and insanity. The death of his best beloved daughter 
Amelia (November 1810) was the last blow, snapping all connection between his 
mind and reality; now he was privileged to live in a world of his own, in which 
there were no rebel colonies, no ministerial Foxes, no unmannerly, murderous 
Napoleons. He must have found some satisfaction in this condition, for 
otherwise his health improved; he lived on for ten years more, talking cheerfully, 
without bond or burden of logic or grammar, amid every comfort and service, 
and through a postwar depression worse than that of 1810-12. His popularity 


grew with his disease. His starving people pitied him, and wondered, with old 
myths, had he not been touched and taken by God. 

On May 11, 1812, in the lobby of the House of Commons, Prime Minister 
Perceval was shot dead by a bankrupt broker, John Bellingham, who felt that his 
commercial enterprises had been ruined by the policies of the government. In 
June, under the Earl of Liverpool, a new cabinet was formed, which, by miracles 
of tact and circumstance, endured till 1827. In that same June the United States 
declared war upon England, and Napoleon’s 500,000 men crossed the Niemen 
into Russia. 
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BOOK IV 
THE CHALLENGED KINGS 
1789-1812 


CHAPTER XXV 


Iberia! 


I. PORTUGAL: 1789-1808 


NEWS of the French Revolution came to a Portugal that was struggling to 
return to the quiet order of the Middle Ages after the violent and scandalous 
attempt of the Marqués de Pombal to bring it abreast, in culture and law, with 
the France of Louis XV and the Spain of Charles III. The Pyrenees obstructed 
the flow of ideas between France and the Peninsula; the movement of ideas from 
Spain was hindered by Spain’s recurrent eagerness to swallow her sister state; 
and in both countries the agents of the Inquisition loomed like lions at a palace 
gate to repel any word or thought that might question the ancient creed. 

At the bottom of the social scale stood other guardians of the past: the simple, 
mostly unlettered commoners—peasants, craftsmen, tradesmen, soldiers—who 
were fondly habituated to their transmitted faith, comforted by its legends, awed 
by its miracles, thrilled by its ritual. At the top were the feudal barons, models of 
manners and owners of the soil; a timid, feebleminded Queen Maria Francisca, 
and her son John, regent (1799) and then (1816-26) king; all dependably 
protective of the Church as the indispensable support of private morals, social 
order, and absolute, divine-right monarchy. 

Amid these diverse sentinels lurked a small minority—students, Freemasons, 
scientists, poets, businessmen, a few officials, even a noble or two—who were 
irked by the despotism of the past, furtively flirted with philosophy, and dreamed 
of representative government, free trade, free assembly, free press, free thought, 
and a stimulating participation in the international of the mind. 

Upon that timid minority, those shocked commoners, those startled 
dignitaries and Inquisitors, the news of the French Revolution, however dulled 
by delay, came as an exhilarating or terrifying revelation. Some reckless spirits 
openly rejoiced; Masonic lodges in Portugal celebrated the event, the Portuguese 
ambassador in Paris, who may have read Rousseau or heard Mirabeau, 
applauded the French National Assembly; the Portuguese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs allowed the official gazette to salute the fall of the Bastille; copies of the 


Revolutionary Constitution of 1791 were sold by French booksellers in 
Portugal.! 

But when Louis XVI was deposed by a Paris uprising (1792), Queen Maria 
felt her throne tremble, and surrendered the government to her son. The future 
John VI turned with fury upon the liberals of Portugal, and encouraged his 
intendant of police to arrest, or expel, or keep under unremitting surveillance, 
every Freemason, every important alien, every writer who advocated political 
reform. Francisco da Silva, leader of the liberals, was imprisoned; liberal nobles 
were banished from the court; Manuel du Bocage (1765-1805), leading 
Portuguese poet of the age, who had written a powerful sonnet against 
despotism, was jailed in 1797, and supported himself in prison by translating 
Ovid and Virgil.2 _In 1793, infuriated by the execution of Louis XVI, the 
Portuguese government followed Spain in a holy war against France, and sent a 
squadron to join the British fleet in the Mediterranean. Soon Spain negotiated a 
separate peace (1795); Portugal asked for a like accommodation, but France 
refused, alleging that Portugal was in effect a colony and ally of England. The 
quarrel simmered till Napoleon, after conquering half of Europe, reached out for 
the little state that was refusing to join in his Continental Blockade of Britain. 

Behind the military and political situation of Portugal lay the precarious 
structure of its economic life. As with Spain, the nation’s wealth depended upon 
the importation of precious metals from its colonies; this gold and silver, rather 
than domestic products, went to pay for imported articles, to gild the throne, 
enrich the rich, and purchase luxuries and slaves. No middle class grew to 
develop natural resources with progressive agriculture and technological 
industry. When command of the seas passed to England, the supply of gold 
became subject to evading the British Navy or making terms with the British 
government. Spain chose to fight, and almost exhausted her resources to build a 
navy excellent in everything but seamanship and morale. When that navy, 
reluctantly merged with the French, was defeated at Trafalgar, Spain became 
dependent upon France; and Portugal, to avoid absorption by France and Spain, 
became dependent upon England. Enterprising Englishmen filled important 
posts in Portugal, opened or managed factories there. British goods dominated 
Portugal’s import trade, and Britons agreed to drink port wine from Oporto (the 
port”) in Portugal. 

The situation irritated and tempted Napoleon. It defied his plan to bring 
England to peace by excluding her products from Continental markets; it gave 
him an excuse for conquering Portugal; a conquered Portugal could share with 
France in imprisoning Spain within French policy; and a subject Spain might 
provide another throne for another Bonaparte. So, as we have seen, Napoleon 


persuaded the Spanish government to join with France in invading Portugal; the 
Portuguese royal family fled in an English vessel to Brazil; and on November 
30, 1807, Junot led a French-Spanish army, almost unresisted, into Lisbon. 
Liberal leaders in Portugal flocked to the new government, hoping that Napoleon 
would annex their country and give it representative institutions.? Junot humored 
these men, secretly laughed at them, announced (February 1, 1808) “that the 
House of Braganza has ceased to reign,” and more and more behaved like a king. 


II SPAIN: 1808 


Spain was still in the Middle Ages, and preferred it so. It was a God- 
intoxicated country, crowding its somber cathedrals, making devout pilgrimages 
to sacred shrines, multiplying monks, comforted with indulgences and 
absolutions, fearing and revering the Inquisition, kneeling as the consecrated 
Host was borne in awesome processions through the streets, cherishing above all 
else the faith that brought God into every home, disciplined children, guarded 
virginity, and offered Paradise at the end of the burdensome testing called life. A 
generation later George Borrow found “the ignorance of the masses so great,” at 
least in Leon, “that printed charms against Satan and his host, and against every 
kind of misfortune, are publicly sold in the shops, and are in great demand.”4 
Napoleon, still a son of the Enlightenment while signing concordats with the 
Church, concluded that “the Spanish peasants have even less share in the 
civilization of Europe than the Russians.”° But the Spanish peasant, as Byron 
testified, could be as “proud as the noblest duke.”® 

Education was almost confined to the bourgeoisie and the nobility; literacy 
was a distinction; even the hidalgos seldom read a book. The ruling class 
distrusted print;’? and in any case widespread literacy was not needed in the 
existing economy of Spain. Some commercial cities, like Cadiz and Seville, 
were fairly prosperous, and Byron, in 1809, thought Cadiz “the prettiest city in 
Europe.”8 Some industrial centers prospered; Toledo was still famous for its 
swords. But the country was so mountainous that only a third of the soil could 
be profitably cultivated; and the roads and canals were so few, so difficult and 
ill-kept, so obstructed with provincial or feudal tolls, that corn could be more 
cheaply imported than domestically produced.!9 Disheartened by a difficult soil, 
the peasants preferred the pride of conspicuous leisure to the precarious fruits of 
tillage; and the townsmen found more pleasure in smuggling than in ill-paid toil. 
Over all the economic scene lay the burden of taxes rising faster than income, 


and demanded by a widening officialdom, a pervasive police, and a degenerating 
government. 

Despite these difficulties the high spirit of the nation survived, supported by 
traditions of Ferdinand and Isabella and Philip II, of Velasquez and Murillo, by 
the spread and potential wealth of Spain’s empire in the Americas and the Far 
East. Spanish art enjoyed a repute rivaling the Italian and the Dutch. Now the 
nation gathered its treasures in painting and sculpture into the Museo del Prado, 
built at Madrid (1785-1819) by Juan de Villanueva and his successors and aides. 
There, among its greatest glories, are the frightening masterpieces of the 
supreme painter of that age, Francisco José de Goya y Lucientes (1746- 
1828).!!Vicente Lopez y Portafia handed him down to us in an uncompromising 
portrait fully in accord with the powerful and somber spirit who showed war in 
all its gory savagery, and who loved his country and scorned its king. 

Spanish literature—till civil and foreign war consumed the nation— 
flourished under the double impulse of Catholic scholarship and the French 
Enlightenment. A Jesuit priest, Juan Francisco de Masdeu, issued, in 
installments from 1783 to 1805, a learned Historia critica de Espana y de la 
cultura espanola, which achieved integral history by weaving cultural history 
into the general record of a civilization.1! Juan Antonio Llorente, who had been 
general secretary of the Spanish Inquisition from 1789 to 1801, received from 
Joseph Bonaparte (1809) a commission to write a history of that institution; he 
thought it safer to do this in Paris, and in French (1817-18). The flowering of 
prose and poetry that had adorned the age of Charles III had not quite faded at 
his death: Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos (1744-1811) continued to be the voice 
of liberalism in education and government; Leandro Fernandez de Moratin 
(1760-1828) still dominated the stage with comedies that earned him the title of 
the Spanish Moliére. During the War of Liberation (1808-14) Manuel José 
Quintana and the priest Juan Nicasio Gallego poured out passionate poetry to 
stimulate the revolt against the French. 

Till that struggle tore them apart, most of the leading writers had been won to 
French ideas of intellectual and political liberty; they and the Freemasons were 
afrancesados—Frenchified; they deplored the monarchical emasculation of the 
provincial cortes that had once kept Spain alive in all its parts; they hailed the 
French Revolution, and welcomed Napoleon as challenging Spain to free itself 
from a feudal aristocracy, a medieval Church, and an incompetent government. 
Let a masterly Spanish historian sing a powerful dirge to a dying dynasty: 


In 1808, when the Bourbon monarchy was working toward its own destruction, the political and 
social situation of Spain might have been summed up as follows: An aristocracy, especially the 


courtiers, which had lost respect for the kings; rotten politics, ruled by personal animosities and 
reciprocal fears; absolute lack of patriotism among the upper classes, who subordinated everything 
else to passions and greed; the delirious hope of the masses, centered upon a Prince—Ferdinand—who 
had already shown himself to be both false and vengeful; and finally the profound influence, in 
intellectual circles, of the ideas of the Encyclopedists and the French Revolution. 12 


An earlier chapter has described, from Napoleon’s corner, the collapse of the 
Spanish monarchy: Charles IV (r. 1788-1808) allowed his wife Maria Luisa and 
her paramour Godoy to take the government out of his hands; Prince Ferdinand, 
heir apparent, maneuvered his father into abdicating; Godoyistas fought 
Fernandistas; Madrid and its environs were in chaos. Napoleon saw in the 
confusion an opportunity to bring the entire Peninsula under French rule and 
security within the Continental Blockade. He sent Murat and a second French 
army into Spain, with instructions to maintain order. Murat entered Madrid 
(March 23, 1808), and suppressed a popular insurrection on the historic Dos de 
Mayo—the Second of May. Meanwhile Napoleon had invited both Charles IV 
and Ferdinand to meet him in Bayonne, in France near the Spanish border. He 
frightened the Prince into restoring the throne to his father, and then persuaded 
the father to abdicate in favor of Napoleon’s appointee, provided Catholicism 
should be recognized and protected as the national religion. Napoleon bade his 
brother Joseph to come and be king of Spain. Joseph, unwilling, came, and 
received from Napoleon a new constitution for Spain, granting much of what the 
Spanish liberals had hoped for, but requiring them to make their peace with a 
chastened Church. Joseph went sadly to his new responsibilities, and Napoleon 
returned to Paris happy with his absorption of Spain. 

He had reckoned without the Spanish masses and Wellington. 


Il. ARTHUR WELLESLEY: 1769-1807 


He would not be Wellington till 1809; till 1798 he was Wesley, though far 
removed from Methodism. He was born in Dublin, May 1, 1769 (105 days 
before Napoleon), being the fifth son of Garret Wesley, first Earl of Mornington, 
the English proprietor of an estate north of the Irish capital. He was sent to Eton 
at the age of twelve, but was called home after “three inglorious years.”!5 There 
is no indication that he did better in sports than in studies, and he later 
disclaimed authorship of the now anonymous remark that “the battle of Waterloo 
was won on the playing fields of Eton.”!4 He did better with tutors, but still his 
mother mourned, “I vow to God I don’t know what I shall do with my awkward 
son Arthur.”!5 So he was surrendered to the Army, and was sent, aged 
seventeen, to the Académei Royale de |’Equitation at Angers, where noble sons 


learned mathematics, a touch of the humanities, and much of the horsemanship 
and swordsplay useful to officers. 

When he had won his spurs he was appointed—through family influence or 
plain purchase—to be aide-de-camp to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and to a 
seat in the Irish House of Commons as representative of the borough of Trim. In 
1799 he was made lieutenant colonel and led three regiments in the Duke of 
York’s invasion of Flanders. He came back from that aborted venture so 
disgusted with war, mud, and titled incompetence that he thought of abandoning 
the Army for civil life. He preferred the violin to the barracks, suffered a 
succession of ailments, and impressed his brother Mornington as so deficient in 
ability that not much could be expected of him.!6 A portrait of him, aged twenty- 
six, by John Hoppner made him look like a poet, as handsome as Byron. Like 
Byron, he proposed to a noble lady, was rejected and sampled surfaces 
incontinently. In 1796 he went to India as a colonel under his brother Richard, 
who, now Marquess Wellesley, became governor of Madras, then of Bengal, and 
added some Indian principalities to the British Empire. Arthur Wellesley (as the 
future Duke now spelled himself) won some profitable victories in these 
campaigns, and was knighted in 1804. Returning to England, he secured a seat in 
the British Parliament, proposed again to Cathey Pakenham, was accepted 
(1806), and lived unhappily with her until they learned to live mostly apart. She 
gave him two sons. 

He continued to rise from post to post, now not so much by purchase as by 
earning a reputation for careful analysis and competent performance. William 
Pitt, near death, marked him out as a man who “states every difficulty before he 
undertakes any service, but none after he undertakes it.”!”7 In 1807 he became 
chief secretary for Ireland in the ministry of the Duke of Portland; in 1808 he 
was made lieutenant general; in July he was commissioned to lead 13,500 troops 
and expel Junot and the French from Portugal. 

On August 1 he landed his men at Mondego Bay, a hundred miles north of 
Lisbon. There he received some 5,000 Portuguese allies, and a letter from the 
War Ministry promising him another 15,000 men at an early date, but adding 
that Sir Hew Dalrymple, aged fifty-eight, would accompany these 
reinforcements and assume supreme command of the entire expedition. 
Wellesley had already designed his campaign, and did not enjoy subordination. 
He decided not to wait for those 15,000 men, but to march north with his 18,500, 
and seek a battle that would decide Junot’s fate and his own. Junot, who had 
allowed his army to deteriorate with all the pleasures of a capital, led his 13,000 
men out to meet the challenge, and suffered a costly defeat at Vimeiro, near 
Lisbon (August 21, 1808). Dalrymple arrived after the battle, took command, 


stopped pursuit, and arranged with Junot the Convention of Cintra (September 3) 
by which Junot surrendered all the towns and fortresses that the French had 
occupied in Portugal, but obtained consent for the unhindered exit of his 
surviving forces; the British agreed to provide shipping for those who wished to 
return to France. Wellesley signed the document, feeling that the liberation of 
Portugal by one battle justified some British courtesies. 

This was the convention that Wordsworth and Byron, agreeing now and 
rarely afterward, denounced as an _ incredible stupidity; those released 
Frenchmen, if able to walk, would soon be conscripted to fight Britain or her 
allies again. Wellesley was summoned to London to face a court of inquiry. He 
was not entirely sorry to go; he did not relish the prospect of serving under 
Dalrymple; and—incredible as it may seem—he hated war. “Take my word for 
it,” he was to say after many victories, “if you had seen but one day of war you 
would pray to Almighty God that you might never again see an hour of it.”!8 He 
seems to have convinced the court of inquiry that the Convention of Cintra, by 
dissuading further resistance, had saved thousands of British and Allied lives. 
Then he retired to Ireland, and waited for a better opportunity to serve his 
country and his good name. 


IV. THE PENINSULAR WAR: III (1808-12) 


Joseph Bonaparte, king of Spain, was in multiple trouble. He labored to win a 
wider acceptance than that given him by a sprinkling of liberals. These favored 
confiscatory measures against the wealthy Church, but Joseph, already hampered 
by his reputation as an agnostic, knew that every move against the clergy would 
further inflame resistance to his alien rule. The Spanish armies that Napoleon 
had defeated had reformed in scattered divisions, undisciplined but enthusiastic; 
the guerrilla war of the peasantry against the usurpers went on between sowing 
and reaping annually; the French army in Spain had to divide itself into separate 
forces under jealous generals in a chaos of campaigns that defied the efforts of 
Napoleon to coordinate them from Paris. Napoleon learned, said Karl Marx, that 
“if the Spanish State was dead, Spanish society was full of life, and every part of 
it was overflowing with power of resistance.... The center of Spanish resistance 
was nowhere and everywhere.”!9 After the collapse of a major French army at 
Bailén a major part of the Spanish aristocracy joined the revolution, diverting 
popular hostility from themselves to the invaders. The active support of the 
revolt by the clergy helped to turn the movement from liberal ideas; on the 
contrary, the success of the War of Liberation strengthened the Church and the 


Inquisition.29 Some liberal elements survived in the provincial juntas; these were 
sending delegates to a national Cortes at Cadiz; and this was writing a new 
constitution. The Iberian Peninsula was alive with insurrection, hope, and piety, 
while Joseph longed for Naples, Napoleon fought Austria, and Wellesley- 
Wellington—a thoroughly modern man —was preparing to come down again 
from England and aid in restoring medieval Spain. 

Sir John Moore, before his death at Corunna (January 16, 1809), had advised 
the British government to make no further attempt to control Portugal. The 
French, he thought, would sooner or later carry out Napoleon’s order to make 
Portugal a vassal of France; and how was England to find transport, and 
provision enough soldiers to face the 100,000 seasoned French troops then in 
Spain? But Sir Arthur Wellesley, restless in Ireland, told the War Ministry that if 
it would give him undivided command of twenty to thirty thousand British 
troops, and native reinforcements, he would undertake to hold Portugal against 
any French army not exceeding 100,000 men.2! His government took him at his 
word, and on April 22, 1809, he reached Lisbon with 25,000 Britishers, whom 
he was later to describe as “the scum of the earth,... a pack of rascals,... a crowd 
who only enlist for drink, and can only be managed with the whip”;22 but they 
could fight lustily when faced with a choice of killing or being killed. 

Anticipating their arrival, Marshal Soult had marched 23,000 Frenchmen — 
doubtless themselves poor devils more familiar with taverns than salonsdown the 
coast to Oporto; while from the west another French army, under Marshal 
Claude Victor, was advancing along the Tagus. Wellesley, who had carefully 
studied Napoleon’s campaigns, resolved to attack Soult before the two marshals 
could join their forces in an attack on British-held Lisbon. Having added to his 
25,000 men some 15,000 Portuguese under William Carr Beresford (Viscount 
Beresford to be), he led them to a point on the River Douro opposite Oporto. On 
May 12, 1809, he crossed the stream, and attacked Soult’s unsuspecting army in 
the rear in a battle that drove the French into a disorderly retreat, having lost 
6,000 men and all their artillery. Wellesley did not pursue them, for he had to 
hurry south to halt Victor; but Victor, informed of Soult’s disaster, turned back 
to Talavera, where he received from Joseph reinforcements that increased his 
army to 46,000 men. Against these Wellesley had 23,000 Britons and 36,000 
Spaniards. The hostile masses met at Talavera on July 28, 1809; the Spanish 
troops soon had enough, and fled from the field; nevertheless Wellesley drove 
off repeated French attacks until Victor withdrew with a loss of 7,000 men and 
seventeen guns. The British had suffered 5,000 casualties, but held the field. The 
British government credited Wellesley with his courageous leadership, and made 
him Viscount Wellington. 


Nevertheless his support in the War Ministry was weakening. The victory of 
Napoleon at Wagram (1809), and his marriage with the Austrian Emperor’s 
daughter (March, 1810), had ended the Austrian fealty to England; Russia was 
still an ally of France; and an additional 138,000 French troops were now 
available for service in Spain. Marshal André Masséna, with 65,000 men, was 
planning to lead them out of Spain to the definite conquest of Portugal. The 
British government informed Wellington that if the French again invaded Spain 
he would be excused if he withdrew his army to England.23 

This was a crucial moment in Wellington’s career. Withdrawal, however 
permitted, would tarnish his record unless some major future victory, not to be 
reckoned upon, could lend glamour even to his defeats. He decided to risk his 
men, his career, and his life on one more throw of the dice. Meanwhile he had 
his men build, from the Tagus through Torres Vedras to the sea, a line of 
fortifications twenty-five miles north of his base at Lisbon. 

Masséna began his campaign by capturing the Spanish stronghold of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and then crossed into Portugal with 60,000 men. Wellington, 
commanding 52,000 Allies (i.e. British, Spanish, and Portuguese), met him at 
Bussaco (north of Coimbra) on September 27, 1810. In the battle he lost 1,250 in 
dead and wounded; Masséna lost 4,600. Nevertheless Wellington, feeling that he 
could not rely, like Masséna, on reinforcements, retired to the Torres Vedras 
fortifications, ordered a policy of “scorched earth” as his army retreated, and 
waited for Masséna’s army to grow hungry and disappear. It did. On March 5, 
1811, Masséna led his starving men back to Spain, and yielded his command to 
Auguste Marmont. 

After a winter of resting and training his men, Wellington took the initiative, 
marched into Spain, and with 50,000 troops attacked Marmont’s 48,000 near 
Salamanca on July 22, 1812. Here the wholesale execution cost the French 
14,000 casualties, the Allies 4,700; Marmont gave way. On July 21 King Joseph, 
with 15,000 soldiers, had left Madrid to go to Marmont’s aid; en route he learned 
of Marmont’s defeat. Not daring to return to the capital, he led his army to 
Valencia, to join a larger French force there under Marshal Suchet. He was 
followed in chaotic haste by his court and officials and some 10,000 
afrancesados. On August 12 Wellington entered Madrid, and was welcomed 
ecstatically by a populace that had remained immune to French charm and 
Napoleon’s constitution. “I am among a people mad with joy,” Wellington wrote 
to a friend. “God send my good fortune may continue, and that I may be the 
instrument of securing their independence.”24 

God hesitated. Marmont reorganized his army behind the fortifications of 
Burgos; Wellington besieged him there; Joseph marched from Valencia with 
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90,000 men to face the Allies, Wellington retreated (October 18, 1812) past 
Salamanca to Ciudad Rodrigo, losing 6,000 men on the way. Joseph reentered 
Madrid, to the grim displeasure of the populace and the delight of the middle 
class. Meanwhile Napoleon was shivering in Moscow, and Spain, like the rest of 
Europe, awaited the result of his gamble for a continent. 


V. RESULTS 


Even at this resting point in the Peninsular War, some results had taken form. 
Geographically, the largest result was that the South American colonies of Spain 
and Portugal had freed themselves from their weakened motherland, and had 
begun their own lusty and unique career. All Spain south of the Tagus had been 
cleared of French troops. Militarily Wellington had proved that France could not 
take Portugal—and probably could not hold Spain—without risking the loss of 
all her conquests east of the Rhine. Socially, the popular resistance, however 
chaotic, had achieved a victory for the peasantry and the Church. Politically, the 
provincial juntas had won back some of their old power of local rule; each had 
built its own army, minted its own coinage, formed its own policy—even, in 
some cases, signing a separate peace with Britain. And most significantly of all, 
the juntas had sent delegates to a national Cortes, with instructions to formulate a 
new constitution for a new Spain. 

This supreme Cortes, fleeing from French armies, had met first on the Isla de 
Leon in 1810; when the French withdrew, it moved to Cadiz; and there, on 
March 19, 1812, it promulgated a proudly liberal constitution. Since most of the 
delegates were good Catholics, Article XII declared that “the religion of the 
Spanish nation is and shall perpetually be Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman, the 
only true religion. The nation protects it by wise and just laws, and prohibits the 
exercise of any other [religion] whatever”; however, the constitution abolished 
the Tribunal of the Inquisition, and restricted the number of religious 
communities. In nearly all other matters the Cortes accepted the leadership of the 
184 delegates from the middle class. Most of these called themselves 
“Liberals”—the first known use of the term as a political designation. Under 
their lead the Constitution of 1812 rivaled the Constitution of 1791 in 
revolutionary France. 

It accepted the Spanish monarchy, and acknowledged the absent Ferdinand 
VII as the rightful king; however, it placed the sovereignty not in the king but in 
the nation acting through its elected delegates. The king was to be a 
constitutional ruler, obeying the laws; and adding to them, and making treaties, 
only in conjunction with the national Cortes, which was to be a single chamber. 


A new Cortes was to be chosen every second year, by the adult males of the 
nation, through three stages of election: parochial, district, and provincial. Laws 
were to be made uniform throughout Spain; all citizens were to be equal before 
the law; and the judiciary was to be independent of both the Cortes and the king. 
The constitution called for the abolition of torture, slavery, feudal courts, and 
seignorial rights. The press was to be free, except in matters of religion. 
Uncultivated communal lands were to be distributed to the poor. 

Under the circumstances—which included the religious traditions of Spain — 
it was a brave and progressive constitution. Now, it seemed, Spain would enter 
the nineteenth century. 


I. This name was given by the ancient Greeks to the region along the River Iberus (now Ebro), and was 
subsequently extended to the whole Spanish-Portuguese Peninsula. 


II. See Rousseau and Revolution, 300-09. That volume, thinking itself the last of its series, accompanied 
Goya and Goethe to their end, whereas, of course, they belonged to, and enclosed, the age of Napoleon, 
whom they both admired through his rise and fall. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Italy and Its Conquerors 


1789-1813 


I. THE MAP IN 1789 


In this period Italy was not a nation but a battleground. Split into jealously 
separate regions and dialects, the country was too fragmented to stand united 
against foreign attack, and (north of Naples) too blessed with sun and a fruitful, 
well-watered soil—beneficent streams curling down from Alps or Apennines— 
to shoulder arms repeatedly for the difference between native and foreign 
taxgatherers. 

Most of Italy had fallen under the rule or influence of the Austrian Hapsburg 
dynasty by the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), which assigned Milan, Mantua, Naples, 
Sardinia, and their dependencies to the Emperor Charles VI. In the northwest 
corner of the peninsula Savoy and Piedmont were ruled by the kings of Sardinia. 
In 1734 the “Kingdom of the Two Sicilies,” with its foci at Naples and Palermo, 
was transferred from the Hapsburgs to the Bourbons by the able warrior and 
ruler who became Charles III of Spain. Before passing to Spain he bequeathed 
the Neapolitan realm to his son Ferdinand IV, who married the Archduchess 
Maria Carolina; and her domination of her husband brought the entire kingdom 
of Naples under Austrian influence. When the Empress Maria Theresa died 
(1780) her sons governed Lombardy, Tuscany, and Modena; her daughters were 
married respectively to the rulers of Naples and Parma; and Savoy, Piedmont, 
and Sardinia had fallen under an Austrian protectorate. The only independent 
regions in Italy were then Venice, Lucca, San Marino, and Genoa. In this 
division of Italy between the Austrian Hapsburgs in the north and the Spanish 
Bourbons in the south the Papal States remained papal only because the rival 
dynasties that embraced them with possessive ardor were restrained by their 
mutual jealousy and that Catholic piety which alone made Italy one. 

Austrian rule in northern Italy was excellent in terms of the time. In 
Lombardy the feudal and ecclesiastical proprietors were taxed, and _ their 
privileges had been considerably reduced; a hundred monasteries were closed, 


and their revenues were devoted to education or charity; under the scholarly 
prodding of Cesare Beccaria’s Dei delitti e delle pene (1764) judicial procedure 
was reformed, torture was abolished, and the criminal law was made more 
humane. In Tuscany, between 1765 and 1790, Grand Duke Leopold gave the 
former territory of the Medici “perhaps the best government in Europe.”! 
Florence, his capital, remained a citadel of civilization through all the 
fluctuations of power and ideas. 

Venice, rich, corrupt, and beautiful, was now (1789) visibly nearing her end 
as a sovereign state. Her eastern empire had long since been lost to the Turks, 
but her rule was still acknowledged between the Alps and Padua, and between 
Trieste and Brescia. Formally a republic, actually a closed aristocracy, its 
government had become listless, oppressive and incompetent. It had the best 
spies in Christendom, but no army. It had become the playground of Europe, 
pledged to pleasure, and trusting to its courtesans to keep her enemies amiable. 
Caught between Austria on the north and Austrian Lombardy on the west, it was 
clearly fated to be absorbed by Austria whenever France ceased to protect her. 

South of Tuscany and the Po the Papal States began their sinuous contour 
with the Romagna and its “Legations”’—Ferrara, Bologna, and Ravenna, each 
administered by a papal legate; then southward with the “Marches,” or 
borderlands near the Adriatic—Rimini, Ancona, and Urbino; then across the 
Apennines through Umbria’s Perugia and Spoleto, and through Latium’s Orvieto 
and Viterbo to Rome. All this historic region was under the popes, according to 
the “donations” made to the Church by Pepin, king of the Franks, in 754, and by 
Charlemagne in 774. After a decisive victory in the Council of Trent (1545-63), 
the popes had enlarged their authority over the bishops, as the contemporary 
kings were doing over the feudal lords; power is centripetal. 

But soon thereafter the Papacy entered into a slow decay as the advances of 
science and the inroads of philosophy left the Church with a dangerously 
reduced support in the influential classes of Western Europe; and it was meeting 
open opposition not only from Protestant rulers but as well from Catholic 
sovereigns like Joseph II of Austria and Ferdinand IV of Naples. Even in the 
states of the Church a growing minority of secret skeptics weakened the hold of 
the clergy upon the people. The Curia or papal court (wrote Joseph II in 1768) 
“has become almost an object of scorn. Internally its people exist in the deepest 
misery, wholly depressed, while its internal finances are in complete disorder 
and discredit.” Joseph, an unbeliever, may have been prejudiced, but the 
Venetian ambassador reported in 1783 that “the internal affairs of the pontifical 
state are in the greatest disarray; it is in a progressive decline, and the 
government daily loses force and authority.”2 Despite their poverty, and the 


malarial infection of the summer air, the people of Rome made life tolerable by 
taking full advantage of the churchly indulgence given to their perennial amours 
and Carnival games; and the clergy itself relaxed under the Italian sun. 

Both of the popes in this critical period were pious and honorable men. Pius 
VI (r. 1775-99), despite his arduous trip to Vienna, failed to win Joseph II of 
Austria to obedience; and all his culture and gentleness did not save him from 
losing Avignon to France and dying a prisoner of the Directory. Pius VII (r. 
1800-23) did his best to restore Catholicism in France, suffered a long 
imprisonment under Napoleon, and lived to triumph humbly over the fallen 
Emperor (1814). 

South of the Papal States the Spanish Bourbons grew rich with the prosperity 
of Gaeta, Capua, Caserta, Naples, Capri, and Sorrento. But there Italian 
prosperity ceased. Cities like Pescara, Aquila, Foggia, Bari, Brindisi, Taranto, 
and Crotone remembered Milo, Caesar, Frederick II (Holy Roman emperor, 
“stupor mundi”), even Pythagoras; but they were burned by an immoderate sun, 
despoiled with taxes, and comforted only by their creed. Then the taxgatherer 
crossed from Reggio Calabria to Messina in Sicily (“from Scylla to Charybdis”); 
and there too the cities dignified their poverty under memories of Phoenicians, 
Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, Moslems, Normans, Spaniards, until 
the taxgatherers stopped at Palermo and attended to the needs and luxuries of 
kings and queens, merchant princes, brigands, and saints. Such was the colorful 
realm which the eight-year-old Ferdinand IV inherited in 1759. He grew into a 
handsome athlete who preferred pleasure and sports to the burdens of power, and 
mostly left the government to his wife Maria Carolina. 

Under the guidance of her Prime Minister and paramour, Sir John Acton, 
Maria oriented Neapolitan policy from pro-Spain to pro-Austria, and, in 1791, to 
pro-England. Meanwhile feudal barons exacted every due from an exhausted 
peasantry; corruption reigned in the court, the bureaucracy, and the judiciary; 
taxes were high, and fell chiefly upon the lower classes; the city populace was 
barbarized by poverty, habituated to disorder and crime, and held in check by a 
numerous police and by an obscurantist clergy skilled in miracles. (In a chapel of 
the cathedral the relics of Saint Januarius bled annually.) As usual, the Church 
was lenient with sins of the flesh; after all, these were the only luxury allowed to 
the poor; and in Carnival days the Sixth Commandment was looked upon as an 
unwarranted imposition upon human nature. 

Nevertheless the Queen was jealous of Catherine II of Russia, who had so 
many philosophers at her call or knee. So she patronized artists, scholars, and 
professors of wisdom; and though she probably did not know it, Naples had 
“more educated men and women of modern ideas than any other city in Italy.” 


Many of these men followed with silent hope the news that came from Paris that 
the people had stormed and taken the Bastille. 


I. ITALY AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


An impressive scattering of liberals had prepared the educated classes of Italy 
for some basic transformation in France. Beccaria and Parini in Milan, Tanucci, 
Genovesi, and Filangieri in Naples, Caraccioli in Sicily, had already labored, in 
prose and poetry, in legislation and philosophy, for some of the measures that 
were now being passed by a French National Assembly apparently pledged to 
reason and moderation. In Tuscany the Grand Duke Leopold himself hailed the 
Revolution as promising precious reforms in every country in Europe.‘ 

When Napoleon, as son and general of the Revolution, rushed into Italy 
(1796), like some wild west wind, and drove the Sardinian and Austrian armies 
out of Piedmont and Lombardy, nearly all the population welcomed him as an 
Italian leading French troops to the liberation of Italy. For a while, despite local 
insurrections at Pavia, Genoa, and Verona, he was able to dispose of Italian 
states and principalities as if they had fallen into his hands as unconditional gifts. 
So in July and August, 1797, he bundled Milan, Modena, Reggio Emilia, 
Bologna, and a slice of Switzerland into a medley called the Cisalpine Republic, 
and gave it a constitution like that of Revolutionary France. 

The liberalism of his early rule in north Italy quieted for a time the local 
dreams of liberty. The native leaders, softened with sinecures and dignities, 
recognized that on a continent divided among wolves, one or another of the 
wolves must be accepted as protector; and better one that spoke excellent Italian 
and eased taxation and art raids with enlightened laws. But the advancing 
legislation of the Revolution against the Catholic Church in France checked this 
Italian sympathy; their religion proved more precious to the Italian populace 
than a political liberty persecuting priests and smelling of September Massacres. 

In Rome, January 13, 1792, a diplomatic agent of France was attacked by a 
mob, and so severely handled that he died the next day. This created a new crisis 
for Pope Pius VI, who had already suffered from the Edict of Toleration (1781) 
of Joseph II in Austria. Now he found himself faced by the Revolution’s 
expropriation of French Church property, and the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy (July 12, 1790). Brought up to complete orthodoxy and a trustful respect 
for tradition, Pius denounced the Revolution, and supported the challenged kings 
in their efforts to suppress it. At the Peace of Tolentino (February 19, 1797) he 
was compelled, by the victories and threats of Napoleon, to cede to France the 


papal enclaves of Avignon and Venaissin, and to the new Cisalpine Republic the 
city-states of Ferrara, Bologna, and Ravenna. 

In December, 1797, a Roman mob killed the French General Léonard 
Duphot. General Louis Berthier, who had succeeded Napoleon (then in Egypt) in 
command of the Army of Italy, seized the opportunity to invade Rome and set 
up a Roman Republic under French rule. Pius VI protested, was arrested, 
resisted, and was transported from place to place until he died at Valence, as a 
prisoner of the Directory, on August 29, 1799. Observers innocent of history 
wondered whether the Papacy had come to an end.° 

The situation offered Ferdinand IV of Naples a triple opportunity: to test the 
new army that had been organized for him by Sir John Acton, to prove himself a 
loyal son of the Church, and to take a slice of papal territory as an honorarium. 
Admiral Nelson, who was then tarrying in Naples in thrall to Emma Hamilton, 
agreed to help by landing a naval force at Leghorn. The King gave command of 
his army to the Austrian General Karl Mack, and rode with it to the easy 
conquest of Rome (November 29, 1798). The French regiments left there 
decided that they were no match for the whole Neapolitan Army, and readily 
evacuated the city. 

While the scattered cardinals were choosing a new pope in Venice, 
Ferdinand’s troops sampled the art and belles of Rome. Meanwhile a brilliant 
general, Jean-Etienne Championnet, came down from the north with a fresh 
French army, led it to a victory over Mack’s disordered troops at Civita 
Castellana (December 15, 1798), pursued them all the way to Naples, took that 
city to the joy of its intelligentsia, and set up there the Parthenopean Republic 
(January 23, 1799). Ferdinand and his Queen, Sir William Hamilton and his 
Bovary, fled to Palermo on Nelson’s flagship Vanguard. 

The new republic lasted less than five months. Championnet and many of his 
men were summoned north to repel the Austrians; he died in that campaign 
(1800). Cardinal Fabrizzio Ruffo, aided by the English Captain Edward Foote, 
organized a new army for Ferdinand, and recaptured Naples with the help of the 
populace, which looked upon the French garrison as verily damned atheists. The 
French, with the assistance of a Neapolitan admiral, Francesco Caracciolo, took 
refuge in two of the harbor’s forts. Cardinal Ruffo and Captain Foote offered 
them unhindered departure for France if they would surrender. They agreed, but 
before the pact could be carried out Nelson and his fleet, bearing the royal party, 
arrived from Palermo; Nelson took command, and, over the protests of the 
Cardinal, tured his guns upon the forts.6 The French surrendered 
unconditionally. Caracciolo was caught while trying to sail away; he was hastily 
tried before a military court on Nelson’s ship, and was hanged from the yardarm 


of his flagship, La Minerva (June 29, 1799). King and Queen, restored to power, 
imprisoned hundreds of liberals, and put their leaders to death. 


III. ITALY UNDER NAPOLEON: 1800-12 


For nine months after his return from Egypt Napoleon devoted himself to 
reconciling the French nation to his definition of political liberty as periodical 
plebiscites foreseeably approving enlightened despotism. France was tiring of 
democratic liberty just when Italian liberals, fretting under restored Austrian 
rule, were longing for it. When would that brilliant Italian-become-Frenchman 
come again to Italy, boot out those Austrians, and give Italy an Italian 
government? 

The crafty Consul took his time, for careful preparation was the first principle 
of his strategy. When at last he came it was by a dash more brilliant even than 
the onrush of 1796: a climb up and slide down the Alps, dividing the Austrians 
in two, taking their main army in the rear, hemming it in, holding it and its old 
commander prisoners until the Austrian wolf surrendered to the Gallic fox all of 
its Italian possessions west of Venezia (1801). Napoleon juggled his winnings 
into something much like the configuration that he had made in 1797. The 
Cisalpine Republic, centering around Milan, and the Ligurian Republic at Genoa 
were given relative independence, with Italian governors under a French 
protectorate. The Papal States were as yet left undisturbed. Concordats were 
being prepared with the Church, and Napoleon had ceased to be a 
Mohammedan. By a treaty of March 18, 1801, Ferdinand IV of Naples agreed to 
close Neapolitan ports to British shipping; Nelson could not help, for he was 
busy attacking Copenhagen (April 2, 1801). Italians sensed a fine Italian hand 
behind the consummations, and rejoiced. 

Then the hand closed in the grasp of power. In January, 1802, a delegation of 
454 delegates from the Cisalpine Republic met in Lyons, adopted a new 
constitution drawn up by Napoleon, and accepted Talleyrand’s inspired proposal 
to elect Napoleon president of the new Republica Italiana. After he made himself 
emperor of the French (1804), the title President of Italy seemed incongruously 
modest; so, on May 26, 1805, Napoleon received in Milan the old and revered 
Iron Crown of the Lombard kings, and became sovereign of (north) Italy. He 
introduced the Code Napoléon, equalized educational opportunity by milking the 
richer provinces to help the poorer, and promised to keep “my people of Italy... 
the least heavily taxed of all the nations of Europe.” Departing, he left with 


them, as his viceroy and a pledge of solicitude, his beloved stepson Eugéne de 
Beauharnais. 

For the next eight years the new kingdom (mainly Lombardy) enjoyed a 
general prosperity, and a vigorous political life, which would long be blessed in 
Italian memory. The government made no pretense to democracy; Napoleon had 
no faith in the ability of the populace, there or elsewhere, to wisely choose its 
leaders and its policy. Instead he advised Eugéne to gather about him the most 
experienced and competent administrators. They served him with enthusiasm 
and skill. They organized a competent bureaucracy; they set on foot extensive 
public works—roads, canals, parks, housing, schools; they reformed sanitation, 
prisons, and the penal code; they spread literacy and fostered music and art. 
Taxes rose from 82 million francs in 1805 to 144 million in 1812, but part of this 
reflected inflation of the currency to finance war, and part of it was a 
redistribution of concentrated wealth for the public good. 

Meanwhile the Emperor continued to Napoleonize Italy. In September, 1802, 
he annexed Piedmont to France. In June, 1805, he charmed the government of 
Genoa into asking for the incorporation of its Ligurian Republic into the French 
Empire. In September, 1805, he absorbed the duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and 
Guastalla. In December, 1805, after almost annihilating the Austrian Army at 
Austerlitz, he persuaded the Emperor Francis II to surrender Venezia to 
Eugene’s new kingdom. Venice was so grateful for this partial atonement of 
Napoleon’s disgraceful bartering of her in 1797 that when he visited the city in 
1807 it exhausted itself in festivities.” In May, 1808, he took over the grand 
duchy of Tuscany, where Austrian administration had been at its best. His sister 
Elisa had ruled Lucca so well that Napoleon transferred her to Tuscany, where, 
under her wise and conciliatory government, Florence became a haven of letters 
and arts reminiscent of its Medicean days. 


On March 30, 1806, Napoleon proclaimed his brother Joseph king of Naples, 
and sent him, with French troops, to evict the unmanageable Ferdinand IV and 
his demanding Queen. The Emperor seems to have reserved the most difficult 
assignments for the genial Joseph, and to have judged his performance with 
small consideration of the difficulties involved. Joseph was a man of culture, 
who liked the company of educated men, and of women whose education had 
not ruined their charm.®8 With such a modus vivendi, Bonaparte felt, a man could 
never successfully govern a kingdom. Why appoint him, then? Because the 
conqueror had more kingdoms than brothers, and felt that he could trust no one 
but his close relatives. 


Joseph was readily accepted as king of Naples by leaders of the middle class, 
restless under feudalism; but the populace rejected him as a usurper and an 
infidel, and Joseph had to steel himself to severe measures to subdue their 
resistance. The Queen had taken to Sicily all funds in the state bank; a British 
fleet blockaded the port and stifled maritime trade; and the French troops, 
victorious but ill-paid, were dangerously insubordinate. Joseph appealed to his 
brother for some negotiable currency; Napoleon bade him make Naples pay for 
its liberation. Joseph negotiated a loan from Dutch bankers, and laid a tax upon 
all incomes, noble or plebeian, clerical or lay. He brought in from Paris Comte 
Pierre-Louis Roederer, one of Napoleon’s favorite economists, to take charge of 
the fisc; and soon the state’s finances were in good order. Other experienced 
administrators established a free school in every commune of the kingdom, and a 
college in every province. Feudalism was abolished; the lands of the Church 
were nationalized and sold to the peasantry and to a growing middle class. Laws 
were harmonized under a variant of the Napoleonic Code. The judiciary was 
cleansed, procedure was expedited, prisons and penal code were reformed.? 

Joseph was nearing success and public approval when he was suddenly 
summoned to a throne and task still more difficult and dangerous—to be king of 
Spain (June 10, 1808). In his place Napoleon, running out of brothers, set up, as 
king of Naples, Joachim Murat, who was his brother-in-law by marriage with 
Caroline Bonaparte. 

Murat is remembered chiefly for his showy costumes and his fearless 
initiative in battle; let us honor him for his reconstruction of the Neapolitan 
government. He was a man with all the peasant virtues except patience, fitter for 
herculean tasks than for cunning diplomacy or farsighted statesmanship; a loving 
husband between squalls, and faithful to his imperious brother-in-law till he 
thought him mad. We can understand his complaint that the Continental 
Blockade demanded by Napoleon was ruining Naples’ economic life. 
Nevertheless, perhaps because of his impatience, he and his aides accomplished 
much in his four-year reign. They completed the reform of taxation, established 
a national bank, paid off the national debt (mostly through the sale of 
ecclesiastical property), abolished internal traffic tolls, and financed substantial 
public works. Altogether, the administrations of Joseph and Murat, lasting less 
than eight years, transformed the political, economic, and social life of Naples so 
fundamentally that when Ferdinand IV was restored to his throne in 1815 he 
accepted nearly all the reforms that the French had made. 

Dearer than these accomplishments to Joachim’s heart was the army of sixty 
thousand men which he had organized and trained, and with which he hoped to 
unite Italy and be its first king. From that dream, and from the sun of Italy, he 
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was peremptorily summoned, in 1812, to join his brother-in-law in the conquest 
of Russia. 


IV. EMPEROR AND POPE 


Napoleon felt that he had taken substantial steps in transforming Italy from a 
geographical expression into a nation by organizing the Cisalpine Republic in 
the north and the kingdom of Naples in the south. But the Austrians, during his 
absence in Egypt, had put an end to the Roman Republic established by the 
French only a year before; the Papacy had regained its historic capital, and most 
of its Papal States; and on March 13, 1800, a conclave of cardinals had elected a 
new pontiff, Pius VII, to whom nearly all Catholics looked for a firm defense of 
the “temporal power”—the territorial possessions—of the popes. 

Napoleon found Pius reasonable enough in negotiating concordats in Paris 
and Rome, and in blessing his assumption of imperial powers. But those Papal 
States (though not, as once claimed, deeded to the Church by the supposed 
“Donation of Constantine”!) had been given to Pope Stephen II in 754 by Pepin 
the Short, king of the Franks. Charlemagne in 774 confirmed this “Donation of 
Pepin,” but “interfered in the government of the Papal States,” and “considered 
himself Christendom’s head, to whom the Pope had to listen, even in matters 
theological.”!9 Napoleon had developed similar ideas. He had set his heart on 
countering England’s blockade of France with a Continental Blockade against 
the entry of British goods; but the Papal Curia, or administrative court of the 
popes, insisted on keeping the ports of the Papal States open to all trade. 
Moreover, these states stood as a divisive barrier between north and south Italy. 
Now the desire to unify Italy under his own hat had become a ruling passion in 
Napoleon; “this,” he told Joseph, “is the chief and constant goal of my policy.”!! 
In accord with that policy French troops had occupied Ancona (1797), a strategic 
port on the Adriatic, commanding a main road between north and south Italy. 
Now, November 13, 1805, as Napoleon was preparing to face Austria and 
Russia in battle, Pius VII, stung to uncharacteristic audacity by his Curia, sent to 
Napoleon a startling challenge: “We owe it to ourselves to demand from Your 
Majesty the evacuation of Ancona; and if we are met with a refusal, we fail to 
see how we can reconcile it with the maintenance of friendly relations with Your 
Majesty’s minister.”!2 Hotly resenting the timing of this ultimatum, which he 
received at Vienna on the eve of Austerlitz, Napoleon answered the Pope with a 
counterchallenge: “Your Holiness is the sovereign of Rome, but I am its 
emperor.”!3 Having spoken like Charlemagne, he advanced like Caesar, and 
overwhelmed the Austrians and the Russians at Austerlitz. 


A year later (November 12, 1806), having destroyed the Prussian Army at 
Jena, Napoleon sent from Berlin to the Pope a demand that the English be 
expelled from Rome, and that the Papal States join the “Italian Confederation”; 
for, he said, he could not tolerate, “between his Kingdom of Italy and his 
Kingdom of Naples,” the existence of “ports and fortresses which, in the event 
of war, might be occupied by the English, and compromise the safety of his 
states and his peoples.” !4 Pius was given till February, 1807, to obey; he refused, 
and allowed the British minister to remain in Rome. On his triumphant return 
from Tilsit Napoleon again demanded the expulsion of the English agents from 
Rome; Pius again refused. On August 30 Napoleon threatened to seize the Papal 
Marches. Frightened, Pius agreed to close his ports to the British. Napoleon now 
demanded that the Pope make common cause with him against the enemies of 
France. Pius refused. On January 10, 1808, Napoleon ordered General Miollis 
(then heading a French division in Florence) to march upon Rome. 

From that day events moved forward in one more historic conflict between 
Church and state. On February 2 Miollis and his troops took Civitavecchia; the 
next day they entered Rome, and surrounded the Quirinal—the hill that held the 
papal palace and the offices of the Curia. From that time till March, 1814, Pius 
VII was a prisoner of France. On April 2, 1808, Napoleon ordered the 
annexation of the Papal Marches to the kingdom of Italy. Now there was an open 
corridor between the kingdom of Naples and the kingdom of Italy—between 
Joseph and Eugene. 

A year intervened, in which Napoleon was busy with Spain. On May 17, 
1809, from Vienna again conquered, Napoleon proclaimed the absorption of the 
Papal States into the French Empire, and the end of the temporal power of the 
popes. On June 10 the Pope excommunicated Napoleon. On July 6 General 
Radet led some French troops into the Pope’s audience chamber and gave him a 
choice of abdication or exile. Pius took only his breviary and a crucifix, and 
followed his captors to a waiting carriage, which bore him along the Italian coast 
past Genoa to Savona. There he was kept in polite imprisonment until Napoleon 
—after publishing an alleged plot to abduct the Pontiff to England—had him 
transferred to Fontainebleau (June, 1812). On February 13, 1813, Pius signed a 
new agreement with Napoleon; on March 24 he revoked his signature. In his 
palatial jail he lived simply, even to mending his own shirt.!5 He remained there 
through all the events of 1812 and 1813, until, on January 21, 1814, Napoleon, 
himself facing imprisonment, had him returned to Savona. In April, the Allies, 
having taken Paris and Napoleon, sent word to the Pope that he was free. On 
May 24 Pius VII, worn out with physical and mental suffering, reentered Rome. 
Nearly all the population welcomed him with fervor and acclaim; young Romans 


competed for the privilege of replacing the horses and drawing his carriage to 
the Quirinal.16 

In their brief control of the Papal States Napoleon’s French administrators, 
helped by native liberals, transformed the economic and political scene with 
perhaps painful vigor and speed. Feudalism and the Inquisition were ended. 
Over five hundred religious houses were closed, giving an uncomfortable 
freedom to 5,852 monks and nuns. Corrupt officials were dismissed; public 
accountancy was introduced. Roads were repaired and policed; brigandage was 
almost stopped. Streets were cleaned and lighted; a quarter of the Pontine 
Marshes was drained and put under cultivation. Religious liberty was 
proclaimed; the Jews moved freely from their ghetto; Masonic lodges flourished. 
Hospitals multiplied; prisons were improved; schools were built and manned; a 
new university was opened in Perugia. The excavation of classic remains was 
continued, and Canova was put in charge of a museum that housed the findings. 
But taxes were collected with unheard-of insistence, and men were conscripted 
into the national Army. The merchants complained of the restrictions laid upon 
trade with England. The majority of the population frowned upon the sudden 
transformation of their traditional institutions, and the scandalous treatment of a 
Pope whom even the atheists had begun to love. “The populace looked back with 
regret to the soft and indolent rule of the Pope.”!” 

All in all, Napoleon’s imprisonment of Pius VII was an astonishing blunder 
for so astute a ruler. The concordats and the coronation had brought to the 
Consul and the Emperor a helpful reconciliation with Catholics throughout 
Europe, and even a formal acceptance of his rule by nearly all the kings of 
Europe; but his later treatment of the Pope alienated nearly all Catholics and 
many Protestants. The Papacy was strengthened by Napoleon’s attempt to make 
it his political instrument; the French Catholic Church, which till his time had 
been “Gallican”—i.e., antipapal—now gave its reverence and loyalty to the 
Papacy. The Jesuits, who had been expelled by a politically intimidated Pope, 
were restored throughout Christendom by the gentle but resolute Pius VII in 
1814. The temporal power of the Papacy was renewed in that year, and its 
spiritual power was increased by the quiet resistance of the imprisoned Pope. 
Napoleon himself, between abdications, admitted his misjudgment of Pius VII. 
“T always believed the Pope to be a man of very weak character. ... I treated him 
harshly. I was wrong. I was blind.”’!® Pius, on the other hand, had never 
underestimated Napoleon, had in many ways admired him, and showed a certain 
tenderness for him when his former jailer became a prisoner in turn. When 
Napoleon’s mother complained to the Pope that the English were mistreating her 
son on St. Helena, Pius begged Cardinal Consalvi to intercede for his fallen 


foe.19 The Pope outlived the Emperor by two years. He died in 1823, 
murmuring, in delirium, “Savona, Fontainebleau.”2° 


V. BEHIND THE BATTLES 


Battles are the technical fireworks of the historic drama; behind them are the 
loves and hates of men and women, the toil and gambles of economic life, the 
defeats and triumphs of science, literature, and art, the desperate longings of 
religious faith. 

The Italian may have been a hurried lover, but he attended lustily to the 
continuance of the species, and so littered the golden peninsula with his like that 
one function of the battles was to reduce the pullulating crowd. The Church 
discouraged childlessness more than adultery, for so she could disarm dissent 
with multiplication. She smiled on Eros, and laid no puritan pall upon Carnival 
ecstasies. Girls were almost always virginal, for marriage came early, and 
premarital surveillance was severe; but after marriage—since this was usually a 
union of properties—a woman might take a cavaliere servente, or even a lover, 
and still be respectable; if she employed two or three lovers she was accounted 
“a little wild.” This, however, is the testimony of Byron,2! who liked to believe 
every woman accessible. Perhaps he meant to speak only of Venice, where 
Venus seemed especially at home, but Stendhal gave a similar picture of Milan 
in his Chartreuse de Parme. 

Despite such easy morals, the life of the Milanese in 1805 seemed dull to 
Mme. de Rémusat, who mourned “the absolute nonexistence of family life—the 
husbands strangers to their wives, leaving them to the care of a cavaliere 
servente”;22 and Mme. de Staél, who shone in bisexual discourse, was 
displeased with what she considered the superficiality of conversation dominated 
by males; “the Italians,” she thought, “shrink from the fatigue of thinking.”23 
The Italians could have reminded her that the Church frowned upon audible 
thinking; and the great majority of them agreed with the Pope that a religion with 
a settled creed and transalpine revenues was a beneficent institution in Italy. 
Even so, there was much quiet free thought among the educated minority,24 and 
considerable political heresy. Alfieri could rhapsodize over the French 
Revolution until it confiscated his property, and hundreds of Italians applauded 
the news of the fallen Bastille. Italy had bisexual societies of polite learning like 
the Accademia dell’ Arcadia; and that once famous congregation of learned men 
and women, the Accademia della Crusca, was reconstituted in 1812. In 1800 a 
woman, Clotilda Tambroni, was teaching Greek in the University of Bologna. 

There and in other Italian universities science and medicine were flourishing. 


In 1791, at the University of Bologna, Luigi Galvani (1737-98) showed that if 
the muscle of a frog’s leg is connected with a piece of iron, and its nerve is 
connected with a piece of copper, an electric current will be generated and will 
cause the muscle to contract. In 1795, at the University of Pavia, Alessandro 
Volta (1745-1827) invented the “Voltaic pile,” or storage battery, which so 
astonished Europe that he was called to Paris in 1801 to demonstrate it at the 
Institute; and on November 7, before an audience that included Napoleon, he 
read a paper “On the Identity of the Electric Fluid with the Galvanic Fluid.” In 
1807 Luigi Rolando published his epochal researches in the anatomy of the 
brain. “Thoughtless” Italy was teaching Europe a revolution greater than the 
French. 

The Italian theater languished because Italians found it so natural to transform 
speech into song, and drama into opera. The populace flocked to simple plays in 
the style of the commedia dell’ arte; the maturer spirits went to such dramas as 
those in which Vittorio Alfieri (1749-1803) had proclaimed his hatred of 
tyranny and his longing for the liberation of Italy from foreign rule. Nearly all 
his plays antedated the French Revolution;2° but his passionate treatise Della 
tirannide, written in 1777, published in Baden in 1787, and at last in Italy in 
1800, became one of the classics of Italian philosophy and prose. Finally, in 
Misogallo (1799), nearing the end of his troubled life, he appealed to the Italian 
people to rise and throw off all alien rule and become a united nation. Here the 
Risorgimento of Mazzini and Garibaldi found its first clear voice. 

The extroverted ardor, the melodious language, and the musical bent of the 
Italians lent themselves to poetry. This brief age—even after surrendering Alfieri 
to the past and Leopardi to the future—had a hundred poets climbing Parnassus. 
Happiest of them was Vincenzo Monti (1754-1828), who had a good word to 
say for every promising subject. La Bassevilliana (1793) defended religion 
against the French Revolution, and won him acceptance at the papal court; in II 
bardo della Selva Nera (1806) he gloried in Napoleon’s liberation of Italy, and 
he was appointed by the conqueror to a professorship in the University of Pavia; 
after the fall of Napoleon he discovered and proclaimed the faults of the French 
and the virtues of the Austrians. Through all these leaps he continued to praise 
La bellezza dell’ universo. He surpassed these flights in his translation of the 
Iliad (1810); he knew no Greek, but merely versified a prose version, so that 
Foscolo called him gran traduttor dei traduttore d’Omero. 

Ugo Foscolo (1778-1827) was a greater poet and sadder man. Being a poet, 
he was sensuous passion rather than ordered thought; he indulged his desires, 
passed from one romance to another, from one country or gospel to another, and 
ended with a longing for old dreams. But through all his phases he was a patient 


craftsman, seeking perfect form for his verses, even when discarding, as 
specious ornaments, not only rhyme but rhythm, and seeking perfection in a 
language-music all his own. 

He was born between two worlds—on the Ionian island of Zante between 
Greece and Italy, from an Italian seed in a Greek womb. After fifteen years in 
Zante he moved to Venice, sampled its frail beauties, fell in love with its 
decadent charm, and learned to hate the neighborly grasp of Austria. He rejoiced 
when Napoleon came like a torrent from Nice to Mantua; he hailed the hero of 
Arcole as Buonaparte liberatore; but when the unprincipled savior surrendered 
Venice to Austria he turned upon him in a romantic novel, Le ultime lettere di 
lacopo Ortis (1798)—the last letters of a Venetian Werther who recounts, in 
letters to a friend, the double loss of his inamorata to a rival, and of his beloved 
Venice to a Teutonic ogre. 

When the Austrians set out to reconquer north Italy, Foscolo joined the 
French Army, fought bravely at Bologna, Florence, Milan, and served as a 
captain in the forces that Napoleon prepared for the invasion of England. When 
that dream faded, Foscolo abandoned the bayonet for the pen, returned to Italy, 
and published there his finest work, I sepolcri (1807). In these classically 
polished, romantically emotional three hundred pages he defended tomb 
inscriptions as the inspiring remembrance of great men; he honored the Church 
of Santa Croce in Florence for carefully preserving the remains of Machiavelli, 
Michelangelo, and Galileo; he asked how a people that had through many 
centuries produced so many heroes of thought and action, so many masterpieces 
of philosophy, poetry, and art, could rest content with alien masters; and he 
exalted the legacy of great men as their real immortality, and as the soul and 
spiritual life of the nation and the race. 

When, in 1814-15, the Austrians again became masters of northern Italy, 
Foscolo exiled himself to Switzerland, and thence to England. He supported 
himself by giving lessons and writing articles, and died in great poverty in 1827. 
In 1871 his remains were brought from England to Florence, and were buried in 
Santa Croce, in an Italy at last free. 


“In Italy,” said Byron (who loved it nonetheless), “a man must be a cicisbeo 
[a “serving cavalier”], or a singer in duets, or connoisseur of operas, or 
nothing.”26 Italian opera, generated especially in Venice and Naples, still 
dominated the sounding boards of Europe, after a brief challenge by Gluck and 
Mozart; soon (1815) Rossini’s engaging melodies and tempestuous arias would 
steal the stage, even in Vienna. Piccini, after his bout with Gluck in Paris, 
returned to Naples, and was placed in house arrest for sympathizing with the 


French Revolution; after Napoleon’s conquest of Italy he was again invited to 
France (1798), but died there two years later. Paisiello, as composer and 
conductor, triumphed in St. Petersburg, in Vienna, in Paris, and in Naples under 
Ferdinand IV, then under Joseph, then under Murat. Domenico Cimarosa 
succeeded Antonio Salieri as Kapellmeister in Vienna, and produced there the 
most famous of his operas, I] matrimonio segreto (1792). In 1793 he was called 
back to Naples as maestro di capella by Ferdinand; when the French took 
Naples he received them gladly; when Ferdinand was restored he sentenced the 
composer to death, but was induced to commute this to exile. Cimarosa set out 
for St. Petersburg, but died at Venice on the way (1801). Meanwhile Muzio 
Clementi was composing and performing piano music in various capitals, and 
was preparing the once famous Gradus ad Parnassum (1817) for the instruction 
of young pianists everywhere. 

Niccol6é Paganini (1782-1840) began at Geneva in 1797 his long career as a 
concert violinist. Loving his violin more passionately and faithfully than he 
loved any of the many women who throbbed to his music, he developed the 
possibilities of the instrument to unprecedented complexities of composition and 
performance. He composed twenty-four capricci, which astonished with the 
whimsicality of their developments. Elisa Bonaparte Bacciocchi appointed him 
music director at Piombino (1805), but that could not long keep him from the 
tours where his concerts were sure to bring him large audiences and pleasant 
wealth. In 1833 he settled in Paris. He gave twenty thousand francs to Berlioz, 
who was struggling with poverty, and encouraged him to compose Harold in 
Italy. Paganini’s strenuous working and playing brought him to exhaustion. He 
decided to leave the excitement of a capital that was frantic with genius and 
bubbling with revolution. He died at Nice in 1840, leaving—besides his capricci 
—eight concertos and numerous sonatas to challenge the violin virtuosi of the 
advancing century. The art of the violin is only now recovering from his antic 
pranks. 


VI. ANTONIO CANOVA: 1757-1822 


Italy in the age of Napoleon was too absorbed in war and politics, too poor in 
public spirit or private philanthropy, to generate such art, and particularly such 
architecture, as had exalted Italy when all Europe was sending “Peter’s pence” to 
the popes, and Florence, Venice, and Milan, as well as Rome and Naples, were 
rich and self-ruled. Some outstanding structures were raised: Luigi Cagnola’s 
Arco della Pace in Milan (1806-33); Antonio Selva’s Teatro la Fenice in Venice 


(1792); Cosimo Morelli’s Palazzo Braschi at Rome (1795), with its stately 
staircase; and Antonio Niccolini’s imposing fagade (1810-12) of the Teatro San 
Carlo in Naples. There was no memorable painting, but Italy’s sculptors were 
inspired by the excavations at Herculaneum to discard the eccentricities of 
baroque and the exuberance of rococo, and to seek the grace and calm and 
simple line of classic statuary. One of these sculptors left us work that still stops 
the eye, tempts the touch, and lives in the memory. 

Antonio Canova was born in Possagno, at the foot of the Venetian Alps. Both 
his father and his grandfather were sculptors, specializing in altars and religious 
monuments. When the father died (1760) the grandfather took Antonio into his 
home, and later into his studio. The boy’s willingness to work and eagemess to 
learn caught the attention of Giovanni Falier, a patrician of Arsolo. Falier 
provided funds for Antonio’s study in Venice, and was rewarded with the 
youth’s first notable production, Orpheus and Eurydice.27 In 1779, with Falier’s 
approval, he set out for Rome. From that center he studied the remains of ancient 
art. More and more he was won to Winckelmann’s interpretation of Greek 
sculpture as aiming to represent ideal beauty through perfect form and line. He 
dedicated himself to the revival of the classic style. 

His friends in Venice persuaded the government to send him an annuity of 
three hundred ducats for the next three years. This neither spoiled him nor 
deterred him. He frankly imitated classic models, and sometimes seemed to 
equal them; so his Perseus and The Pugilist, both done in 1800, were the only 
modern works deemed worthy to stand in the Belvedere of the Vatican beside 
world-acclaimed productions of classical antiquity.28 His Theseus Slaying the 
Centaur (1805)—a colossal marble group now in the once Imperial Gardens of 
Vienna—could easily be mistaken for an ancient masterpiece, were it not for the 
exaggeration of muscles and fury. Canova was at his best in softer moods 
congenial to his character, as in the Hebe of the National Gallery in Berlin; here 
the daughter of Zeus and Hera is the goddess of youth, caught in the mobile 
grace of dispensing wine to the gods. 

In this fruitful year 1805 Canova began the most famous of his statues—the 
Venus Victrix of the Galleria Borghese in Rome. He persuaded Pauline 
Borghese, sister of Napoleon, to pose for this sensuous figure. She was then 
twenty-five, at the perfection of her form; but we are told29 that the artist used 
only her face as his model; for the drapery and the limbs he drew upon his 
imagination, his dreams, and his memories. He finished the work in two years, 
and then exposed it to the judgment of the public and his peers. They marveled 
at its proud beauty and loving finish; here was no mere imitation of some ancient 


masterpiece, but a living woman of her time, and, in her brother’s judgment, the 
fairest. Canova made her a gift to the generations. 

In 1802 Napoleon asked Canova to come from Rome to Paris. Pope Pius VII, 
having just signed a concordat with the Consul, advised Canova to go, if only as 
one more Italian conqueror of France. Of the several portrait busts that the 
sculptor made of Napoleon, the most pleasing is in the modest Musée Napoléon 
at Cap d’ Antibes; there the young warrior is a veritable Aristotle of meditation. 
Unreasonably more famous is the full-length statue which Canova made in 
plaster and then carved in one block of Carrara marble on his return to Rome. It 
was sent to Paris in 1811, and was set up in the Louvre; but Napoleon objected 
to it, allegedly because the little Winged Victory placed in his right hand seemed 
to be flying away from him. The figure was packed away out of sight. In 1816 
the British government bought it, and presented it to Wellington. It now stands, 
eleven feet high, at the foot of the stairway in Wellington’s London palace, 
Apsley House. Canova came to Paris again in 1810 to make a seated statue of 
Marie Louise. The result was not prepossessing, but Napoleon gave the 
departing artist funds to repair the Florence Cathedral, and for financing St. 
Luke’s Academy (for artists) in Rome. After Napoleon’s fall Canova was made 
head of the commission appointed by the Pope to restore to their original owners 
the art works that had been sent to Paris by French generals. 

He stood at the top of the Italian sculptors of his time, and was surpassed in 
Europe only by the now venerable Houdon (1741-1828). Byron, who was more 
at home in Italy than in France, thought that “Europe—the world —has but one 
Canova,”29 and “Such as the great of yore, Canova is today.”3! Part of his 
acclaim may have been due to the neoclassic wave that brought him, like David 
—both helped by Napoleon—to acknowledged leadership in his art. But Europe 
could not long be content to imitate or duplicate the art of antiquity; soon the 
Romantic movement subordinated line and form to color and feeling, and 
Canova’s fame faded. 

It should not be irrelevant to add that Canova was a good man, known for 
modesty, piety, and charity, and capable of appreciating his competitors. He 
worked hard, and suffered from the malarial air of Rome, and from carving 
massive monuments. In the summer of 1821 he left Rome, and sought clearer air 
and a quieter life in his native Possagno. There, on October 13, 1822, he died, 
aged sixty-four, mourned by all literate Italy. 


VII. VALE ITERUM ITALIA 


What was the algebraic total of the good and the evil done by France in Italy 


in this age? To a nation drugged into lassitude by foreign rule it brought the 
arousing cry and example of a nation rising in wrath and achieving freedom by 
its own will and deed. It brought a new and challenging spirit into the relations 
of the citizens to the state. It brought a Code Napoléon severe but constructive 
and defined, promoting order and unity, and legal equality in a people long 
divided by class and allergic to law. Napoleon and his hard-working 
administrators improved and cleansed the processes of government, expediting 
performance, multiplying public works, adorning the cities, opening boulevards 
and parks, clearing roads, marshes, and canals, establishing schools, ending the 
Inquisition, encouraging agriculture and industry, science and literature and art. 
The religion of the people was protected by the new regime, but lost the power 
to suppress nonconformity, and was made to contribute to the expenses of the 
state. Conversely it was the skeptic Napoleon who allotted funds to complete the 
Cathedral of Milan. The whole procedure of law was quickened and reformed; 
torture was outlawed, Latin was no longer required in the courts. In this period 
(1789-1813) Joseph and Murat in Naples, Eugéne in Milan, were blessings to 
their realms, and would have been loved if they had been Italians. 

The other side of the picture was conscription, taxation, and expert pilfering. 
Napoleon put an end to brigandage, but he appropriated works of art with such 
appreciation as perhaps they had ceased to receive in an Italy saturated with 
masterpieces. In Napoleon’s view conscription was the most rational and 
equitable method of protecting the new nations from domestic disorder and 
foreign rule. “The Italians,” he said, “should remember that arms are the 
principal support of a state. It is time that the youths who live in idleness in the 
great towns should cease to fear the fatigues and dangers of war.” Probably 
conscription would have been accepted as a necessary evil had not Italian 
conscripts found that they were expected to go anywhere to protect the interests 
of Napoleon or France; so six thousand of them were moved to the English 
Channel in 1803 to join in a problematical invasion of England; eighty thousand 
of them?2 were pulled out of their native sunshine to sample the plains and 
snows and Cossacks of Russia. 

Nor did the Italians agree about the patriotism of taxation. Here too the labor 
of Italy went not only to protect, govern, and embellish Italy, but also to help 
Napoleon meet the expenses of his expanding and precarious empires. Eugéne 
was expected to win the love of his subjects while he was picking their pockets; 
taxes in his little kingdom rose from 82 million francs in 1805 to 144 million in 
1812. The Italians added that such levies might have been more easily borne if 
the Emperor’s Continental Blockade had not deprived Italian industry of its 
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English market, while export and import duties favoring France were hurting 
Italian commerce with France and Germany. 

So, even before the Austrians came back, the Italians had tired of Napoleon’s 
protectorate. They felt that they were not only losing great art, but were being 
drained of the wealth they were creating in order that France might invade 
England and conquer Russia. This was not the dream their poets had dreamed. 
They admitted that the Pope’s functionaries had allowed a high degree of 
corruption to enter into the administration of the Papal States, but they did not 
like the rough handling of Pius VII by French officers, nor his long 
imprisonment by Napoleon’s command. At last they lost love even for the 
lovable Eugéne, for it was through his hands that many of Napoleon’s most 
unwelcome edicts had been imposed; and when, after Leipzig, Napoleon was in 
danger of complete defeat (1813), they refused to support Eugéne’s efforts to 
send him aid. The effort to liberate Italy through alien arms and rule failed; 
liberation awaited the development of national unity through native literature, 
statesmanship, and arms. 

Napoleon himself, amid his many miscalculations, had foreseen these 
difficulties. In 1805—the year of his coronation as king of Italy—he said to 
Bourrienne: 


The union of Italy with France can only be temporary, but it is necessary in order to accustom the 
nations [states] of Italy to live under common laws. The Genoese, the Piedmontese, the Venetians, the 
Milanese, the inhabitants of Tuscany, the Romans, the Neapolitans, hate one another.... Yet Rome is, 
from the recollections connected with it, the natural capital of Italy. To make it so, however, it is 
necessary that the power of the pope should be confined within limits purely spiritual. I cannot now 
think of this, but I will reflect upon it hereafter.... All these little states will insensibly become 
accustomed to the same laws; and when manners have been assimilated, and enmities extinguished, 
then there will be an Italy, and I will give her independence. But for that I must have twenty years, and 
who can count on the future?33 


We cannot always trust Bourrienne, but Las Cases quotes Napoleon as having 
spoken to the same effect at St. Helena: “I have planted in the hearts of the 
Italians principles that can never be rooted out. Sooner or later this regeneration 
will be accomplished.” 34 It was. 


I. See Encyclopaedia Britannica, VII, 580, or The Renaissance, 352. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


Austria 


1780-1812 


I. ENLIGHTENED DESPOTs: 1780-92 


In 1789 Austria was one of the major states of Europe, proud of its history, its 
culture, and its power, with an empire far wider than its name. That name, from 
Auster, the south wind, justly conveyed the sense of a people Teutonically tough 
but good-natured and good-humored, sharing happily the joie de vivre and music 
madness of Italy. It had been a Celtic nation when, shortly before Christ, the 
Romans conquered it, and it seemed to have retained, across two millenniums, 
some Celtic vivacity and wit. At Vindobona (which became Vienna and then 
Wien) the Romans built an outpost of their civilization against intrusive 
barbarians; there Marcus Aurelius, between golden thoughts, held back the 
Marcomanni about A.D. 170; there Charlemagne placed the East Mark, or eastern 
boundary, of his realm; there in 955 Otto the Great set up his Osterreich, or 
Eastern Kingdom, against the Magyars; and there in 1278 Rudolf of Hapsburg 
established the rule of a dynasty that continued till 1918. In 1618—48 the south 
wind blew strongly Catholic, leading the old faith against the new in thirty years 
of war; and that faith was fortified when, in 1683, Vienna for a second time 
served as a bulwark of Christendom, throwing back the Turks. Meanwhile the 
Hapsburg monarchy spread the rule of Austria over the adjacent duchies of 
Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, and the Tirol; over Bohemia (Czechoslovakia), 
Transylvania (Romania), Hungary, Polish Galicia, Lombardy, and the Spanish 
Netherlands (Belgium). Such was the scattered realm that Europe knew as the 
Austrian Empire when, in 1797, Napoleon first knocked at Vienna’s gates. 

The Hapsburg dynasty reached its final peak in the reign of Maria Theresa (r. 
1740-80), that willful and wonderful matriarch who rivaled Catherine II and 
Frederick the Great among the monarchs of her time. She lost Silesia to 
Frederick’s Machiavellian grasp, but thereafter, with her people and her allies, 
she fought him to a deadlock of exhaustion. Surviving that conflict, she lived to 
place five of her sixteen children upon thrones: Joseph in Vienna, Leopold in 


Tuscany, Maria Amalia in Parma, Maria Carolina in Naples, Marie Antoinette in 
France. She reluctantly transmitted her realm to her oldest son, for she distrusted 
his agnosticism and reforms, and foresaw that her people, immovably in love 
with her, would be unhappy under any disturbance of their traditional beliefs and 
ways. 

Her judgment seems justified by the troubles that bewildered Joseph, who 
shared the throne with her from 1765 to 1780, and then held it for ten years 
more. He shocked the aristocracy by freeing the serfs, and shocked the strongly 
Catholic population by flirting with Voltaire, allowing Protestant worship, and 
harassing Pius VI. Unsupported by the bureaucracy that enveloped him, he had 
to confess, in his last days, that the peasants, suddenly separated from their 
feudal lords, had made a mess of their liberty; that he had disrupted the 
economy; that he had driven the upper classes in Hungary and the Austrian 
Netherlands to revolt, threatening the very existence of the Empire. His purposes 
were benevolent, but his methods were to rule by innumerable decrees which 
dictated the end without preparing the means. Frederick the Great said of him: 
“He invariably takes the second step before he takes the first.”! He died 
(February 20, 1790) regretting his impetuous procedure, and mouming the 
popular conservatism that loved habit too much to bear reform. 

His brother Leopold shared his aims but avoided his haste. Though he was 
only eighteen when made grand duke of Tuscany (1765), he tempered his power 
with caution, gathered about him mature Italians (e.g., Cesare Beccaria) familiar 
with the people, needs, and possibilities of the duchy, and, with their help, gave 
his historic realm a government that was the envy of Europe. When the death of 
his brother raised him to imperial leadership he had had twenty-five years of 
experience. He moderated some of Joseph’s reforms, and canceled others, but 
fully acknowledged the obligation of an “enlightened despot” to raise the 
educational and economic opportunities of his people. He withdrew the Austrian 
Army from Joseph’s ill-considered attack on Turkey, and, with some use of it, 
persuaded Belgium to return to the Austrian allegiance. He pacified the 
Hungarian nobles by recognizing the national authority of their Diet and 
constitution. He appeased the Bohemians by restoring to Prague the crown of 
Bohemia’s ancient kings, and accepting coronation there in St. Vitus’ Cathedral. 
He knew that in government the substance can be withdrawn if the form is 
retained. 

Meanwhile he resisted the attempt of French émigrés and European kings to 
involve him in war with Revolutionary France. He felt for the plight of his 
younger sister, Marie Antoinette, but he feared that war with France would mean 
his loss of still unreconciled Belgium. Nevertheless, when the flight of Louis 


XVI and Marie Antoinette was stopped at Varennes, and they were led back to 
Paris to live in daily danger of their lives, Leopold proposed to his fellow 
monarchs that they take united action to control the Revolution. Frederick 
William II of Prussia met with Leopold at Pillnitz, and signed with him a 
declaration (August 27, 1791) threatening intervention in France. Louis XVI 
made this awkward by accepting the Revolutionary constitution (September 13). 
But disorder continued and rose, again endangering King and Queen; Leopold 
ordered the mobilization of the Austrian Army; the French Assembly demanded 
an explanation; Leopold died (March 1, 1792) before the message arrived. His 
son and successor, Emperor Francis II, aged twenty-four, rejected the ultimatum; 
and on April 20 France declared war. 


II. FRANCIS IT 


That story has been told from the French corner; how did the Austrians view 
it and feel it? They heard of their Archduchess—whose beauty had sent Edmund 
Burke into a delirium of eloquence—being scorned by the Parisians as 
“L’ Autrichienne,” being in effect imprisoned in the Tuileries by the mob, and 
then deposed and imprisoned by the Assembly. They heard of the September 
Massacres, and how the severed head of the Princesse de Lamballe was paraded 
on a pike in view of the Queen who had loved her. They heard of her, white- 
haired, riding captive in a tumbril through a taunting crowd to her death under 
the guillotine. Nothing more was needed to make the people of Austria rally to 
the young Emperor who was to lead them in war against those French murderers. 
It did not matter that he was a middling mind, a bungling though benevolent 
despot, choosing incompetent generals, losing battle after battle, surrendering 
part after part of the body of Austria, and leaving his capital to the mercy and 
use of the conqueror. These defeats made the Austrians love Francis all the 
more; he seemed to them their appointed ruler by divine right, by papal 
consecration, and by the unchallenged legitimacy of royal descent; and he was 
defending them as well as he could against murderous barbarians and then 
against a Corsican devil. His repudiation of every liberal measure left by his 
uncle and his father, his restoration of feudal dues and the corvee, his rejection 
of any move away from autocracy to constitutional government—all this seemed 
forgotten when, after Austerlitz and Pressburg, he reentered his capital beaten 
and despoiled. He was acclaimed with wild devotion by his people.? In all the 
crowded events of the next eight years they saw only the triumph of the wicked, 
and the scandalous humiliation of a God-given ruler, who, as surely as God 


existed, would in due time be revenged upon Austria’s enemies, and be restored 
to his full birthright of possessions and power. 


II. METTERNICH 


The man who guided him to that fulfillment was born at Coblenz on the 
Rhine May 15, 1773, and was christened Klemens Wenzel Lothar von 
Metternich. He was the eldest son of Prince Franz Georg Karl von Metternich, 
Austria’s representative at the courts of the Prince-Archbishop Electors of Trier, 
Mainz, and Cologne. The boy received his first two names from the first of these 
ecclesiastical rulers, and he never forgot his religious connections and loyalties 
through all his Voltairean youth and Machiavellian ministries. He was given also 
the name Lothar to remind Europe that an ancestor so called had ruled Trier in 
the seventeenth century. Sometimes he added “Winneburg Beilstein” to indicate 
the properties that had belonged to the family for eight centuries, and whose 
seventy-five square miles provided ground for the noble preposition von. 
Obviously he was not made to love or guide revolutions. 

He received the education normal to his status from a tutor who initiated him 
into the French Enlightenment,’ and then from the University of Strasbourg. 
When this institution felt some tremors from the fall of the Bastille, Klemens 
was transferred to the University of Mainz, where he studied law as the science 
of property and precedent. In 1794 the French seized Coblenz as a hive of 
buzzing émigrés, and nearly all the Metternich estates were “nationalized.” The 
family found refuge and comfort in Vienna. Tall, athletic, elegant, Klemens 
wooed and won Eleonore von Kaunitz, rich granddaughter of the statesman who 
had married Hapsburg Austria to Bourbon France. Almost inheriting from his 
bride the diplomatic arts of noncommittal courtesy and of gracing appropriation 
with righteousness, he was soon fit for stratagems and spoils. 

In 1801, aged twenty-eight, he was appointed minister to the court of Saxony. 
There he met Friedrich von Gentz, who became his mentor and mouthpiece for 
the next thirty years, arming him with the most telling arguments for the status 
quo ante revolution. Faithful to the mores of the Ancien Régime, he took a 
mistress, Katharina Bagration, the eighteen-year-old daughter of a Russian 
general whom we shall meet again. In 1802 she bore Klemens a daughter, who 
was acknowledged to be his by his wife.4 Impressed by his progress, Vienna 
promoted him (1803) to the Austrian Embassy at Berlin. During his three years 
in Prussia he met Czar Alexander I, and formed with him a friendship that lasted 
till they had overthrown Napoleon. This, however, was not in Bonaparte’s vision 
when, after Austerlitz, he asked the Austrian government to send him “a 


Kaunitz” as ambassador to France. Count Philipp von Stadion, then head of the 
Foreign Ministry, sent him Metternich. The thirty-three-years-young Kaunitz-in- 
law reached Paris on August 2, 1806. 

Now began a nine-year battle of wits between diplomacy and war, in which 
the diplomat won by the cooperation of the general. For relaxation from 
encounters with Napoleon’s penetrating eyes—and finding his illustrious wife 
intellectually unstimulating and physically toujours la méme—Metternich 
amused himself with Mme. Laure Junot, wife of the then governor of Paris. But 
he did not forget that he was expected to probe Napoleon’s mind, discover his 
aims, and explore all possibilities of guiding them to Austria’s advantage. Each 
man admired the other. Napoleon, Metternich wrote to Gentz in 1806, “is the 
only man in Europe who wills and acts”5; and Napoleon found in Metternich an 
intellect as penetrating as his own. Meanwhile the Austrian learned much by 
studying Talleyrand. 

He spent some three years as ambassador in Paris. He saw with concealed 
satisfaction the ensnarement of the Grande Armée in Spain. He tried and failed 
to hide from Napoleon the rearming of Austria for another attempt to unseat him. 
He left Paris on May 25, 1809, joined Francis II at the front, and witnessed the 
Austrian defeat at Wagram. Stadion, his martial venture thwarted, resigned his 
leadership of policy. Francis offered the post to Metternich, and on October 8, 
1809, Metternich, aged thirty-six, began his thirty-nine years’ career as minister 
of the imperial household and of foreign affairs. 

In January, 1810, General Junot found in his wife’s desk some love letters 
from Metternich. He nearly strangled her, and vowed he would challenge the 
mettlesome Minister to meet him in a duel at Mainz. Napoleon ended the fracas 
by dispatching the general and his wife to Spain. The story apparently did no 
damage to Metternich’s reputation, nor to his marriage, nor to his position in the 
Austrian government. He shared in arranging the marriage of Napoleon with the 
Austrian Archduchess Marie Louise. He was delighted to hear that this sudden 
rapprochement between France and Austria had angered Russia. He watched the 
tension grow between those opposed nuclei of European force. He hoped and 
planned that some weakening of both empires would let Austria regain the lands 
she had lost, and the high place she had held in the clashing concert of the 
Powers. 


IV. VIENNA 


Behind the walls of war lived the peaceable and amiable people of Vienna, a 
reasonably tolerant mixture of Germans, Hungarians, Czechs, Slovaks, Croats, 


Moravians, French, Italians, Poles, and Russians—190,000 souls. The great 
majority were Roman Catholic, and, when they could, worshiped the city’s 
patron saint in St. Stephen’s Church. The streets were mostly narrow, but there 
were some spacious and well-paved boulevards. A congeries of majestic 
buildings focused on the palatial Schénbrunn, which housed the Emperor, his 
family, and the main offices of the government. The “blue” Danube passed along 
the edge of the city, carrying commerce and pleasure in amiable confusion. 
Sloping toward the river, the park called the Prater (meadow) gave old and 
young a place for carriage drives or promenades. And just outside the city gates 
the Wienerwald, or Vienna Woods, invited those lucky walkers who loved trees 
and trysts, the smell of foliage, the song and chatter of winged residents. 

All in all the Viennese were a docile and well-behaved people, quite unlike 
the Parisians, who, with or without revolution, lived on excitement, resented 
marriage, hated their nobles, suspected their King, and doubted God. There were 
nobles here too, but they danced and musicked in their palaces, respected 
pedestrians, indulged in no snobbery, and died gallantly, however ineffectually, 
before Napoleon’s businesslike warriors. Class consciousness was keenest in the 
upper middle class, which was making fortunes by supplying the Army, or 
lending to aristocrats impoverished by a feudalism without stimulus, or to a state 
always fighting and losing wars. 

A proletariat was beginning to form. By 1810 there were over a hundred 
factories in or near Vienna, employing in all some 27,000 men and women, 
nearly all at wages that sufficed to keep them alive and multiplying.” As early as 
1811 there were complaints that oil refineries and chemical plants were polluting 
the air. Commerce was developing, helped by access to the Adriatic at Trieste, 
and by the Danube that touched a hundred towns plus Budapest and reached the 
Black Sea. After 1806 Napoleon’s attempt to exclude British goods from the 
Continent, and French control of Italy, hampered Austrian commerce and 
industry, and left hundreds of families to unemployment and penury. 

Finance was mostly managed by Jews, who, excluded from agriculture and 
most industry, became experts in the handling of money. Some Jewish bankers 
in Austria rivaled the Esterhazys in the splendor of their establishments; some 
became the cherished friends of emperors; some were honored as saviors of the 
state. Joseph II ennobled certain Jewish bankers in appreciation of their 
patriotism. The Emperor liked especially to visit the home of the financier 
Nathan von Arnstein, where he could discuss literature and music with the 
banker’s pretty wife. This was the versatile and cultivated Fanny Itzig, who 
maintained one of the most favored salons in Vienna.? 


The government was administered by the nobility with middling competence 
and inconsiderable honesty. Jeremy Bentham, in a letter of July 7, 1817, 
mourned this “utter moral rottenness of the Austrian state,” and he despaired of 
finding “an honorable person.” No commoner could rise to a commanding post 
in the armed services or the government; consequently there was little stimulus 
to soldiers or bureaucrats to take pains or risks for promotion’s sake. The ranks 
of the Army were filled by shiftless volunteers, or by conscription through 
lottery, or by the impressment of beggars, radicals, or criminals;!9 no wonder 
these Austrian armies were periodically routed by French legions in which any 
private might rise to leadership, and even join Napoleon’s covey of dukes. 

Social order was maintained by the Army, the police, and religious belief. 
The Hapsburg rulers rejected the Reformation, remained loyal to the Catholic 
Church, and depended upon its well-trained clergy to man the schools, censor 
the press, and bring up every Christian child in a creed that sanctified hereditary 
monarchy as a divine right, and comforted poverty and grief with the 
consolations and promises of the faith. Great fanes like the Stefanskirche and the 
Karlskirche offered a ritual solemn with song and censer and collective prayer, 
and exalted by Masses that Protestants like Bach and skeptics like Beethoven 
were eager to provide. Religious processions periodically brought drama to the 
streets, renewing the public memory of martyrs and saints, and celebrating the 
merciful mediation of Vienna’s queen, the Virgin Mother. Aside from the 
disciplinary fear of hell, and some unpleasant pictures of saintly tortures, it was 
as comforting a religion as has ever been offered to mankind. 

Education, primary and secondary, was left to the Church. The Universities of 
Vienna, Ingolstadt, and Innsbruck were manned by learned Jesuits. The press 
was strictly controlled; all Voltaireana were stopped at the nation’s borders or 
the city gates. Freethinkers were rarities. Some Freemason lodges had survived 
Maria Theresa’s attempt to destroy them; but they confined themselves to a 
moderate anticlericalism which even a good Catholic might allow, and a 
program of social reform which an emperor could endorse. So Mozart, a firm 
Catholic, was a Freemason; and Joseph II joined the secret order, approved the 
principles of reform, and made some of them laws. A more radical secret 
society, the Illuminatimwhich Adam Weishaupt, an ex-Jesuit, had founded at 
Ingolstadt in 1776—survived, but in comparative decay. Leopold II renewed his 
mother’s prohibition of all secret societies. 

The Church accomplished well the task of training the people to patriotism, 
charity, social order, and sexual restraint. Mme. de Staél reported in 1804: “You 
never met a beggar.... The charitable establishments are regulated with great 
order and liberality. Everything bears the mark of a parental, wise, and religious 


government.”!1 Sexual morals were fairly firm among the commonalty, much 
looser in the upper classes, where the men had mistresses and the wives had 
lovers. Beethoven, Thayer tells us, protested against “the practice, not 
uncommon in the Vienna of his time, of living with an unmarried woman as a 
wife.”!2 But family unity was usual, and parental authority was maintained. 
Manners were genial, and gave little welcome to revolutionary sentiments. 
Beethoven wrote, on August 2, 1794: “It is my belief that as long as the Austrian 
has his dark beer and sausage he will not revolt.” 13 

The typical Viennese preferred to be entertained rather than reformed. He 
readily surrendered his kreuzers or groschen (pennies) for simple amusements, 
such as watching Niklos Roger, “the incombustible Spaniard,” who claimed to 
be immune to fire.!4 If he could spare a bit more he might play billiards or bowl. 
Vienna and its outskirts abounded in cafés—so called from the coffee that was 
now rivaling beer as the favorite drink. These were the clubs of the poor; 
Viennese of ascending status went to Bierhallen, which had gardens and fine 
rooms; the well-to-do could lose their money in gambling halls, or go to a 
masquerade ball—perhaps in the Redoutensaal, where hundreds of couples could 
dance at the same time. Even before the days of Johann Strauss (1804—49) the 
men and women of Vienna lived to dance. The restrained and stately minuet was 
yielding to the waltz; now the man might enjoy electric contact with his severed 
half, and lead her into the exciting whirl that had given the dance its name. The 
Church protested, and forgave. 


V. THE ARTS 


The theater flourished in Vienna, in all degrees from twopenny sketches on 
impromptu stages to classic dramas in sumptuous housing and décor. The oldest 
regular playhouse was the Karntnerthor, which had been built by the 
municipality in 1708; here the actor-playwright Joseph Anton Stranitsky (d. 
1726), building on the Italian Arlecchino (Harlequin), created and developed the 
character of Hanswurst, or John Boloney, the hilarious buffoon in whom the 
Germans, north and south, satirized their own beloved absurdities. In 1776 
Joseph II sponsored and financed the Burgtheater, whose classic fa¢ade 
promised the best ancient and modem plays. Most sumptuous of all was the 
Theater-an-der-Wien (on the River Wien), built in 1793 by Johann Emanuel 
Schikaneder, who wrote the libretto for—and acted Papageno in —Mozart’s 
Magic Flute (1791). He equipped his theater with every mechanical device 
known to the scene shifters of his time; he astonished his audiences with 


dramatic spectacles outmatching reality; and he won for his playhouse the 
distinction of presenting the premiere of Beethoven’s Fidelio. 

Only one art now rivaled drama in Vienna. It was not architecture, for Austria 
had finished by 1789 its golden age of baroque. It was not literature, for the 
Church weighed too heavily on the wings of genius, and the age of Grillparzer 
(1791-1872) had yet to come. In Vienna, Mme. de Staél reported, “the people 
read little”;!5 as in some cities today a daily newspaper supplied their literary 
needs; and both the Wiener Zeitung and the Wiener Zeitschrift were excellent. 

Of course the supreme art of Vienna was music. In Austria and Germany —as 
befitted a people who cherished the home as the fount and citadel of civilization 
—music was more a domestic and amateur art than a public performance by 
professionals. Almost every educated family had musical instruments, and some 
could offer a quartet. Now and then a concert was organized for prepaying 
subscribers, but concerts open to the general public for an admission charge 
were rare. Even so, Vienna was crowded with musicians, who starved one 
another by their number. 

How did they survive? Mostly by accepting invitations to perform in private 
homes, or by dedicating their compositions—with or without prearranged 
payment—to wealthy nobles, clerics, or businessmen. The love, practice, and 
patronage of music had been a tradition with Hapsburg rulers for two centuries; 
it was actively continued in this period by Joseph II, Leopold II, and Leopold’s 
youngest son, the Archduke Rudolf (1788-1831), who was both a pupil and a 
patron of Beethoven. The Esterhazy family provided a succession of generations 
supporting music; we have seen Prince Miklos Jézsef Esterhazy (1714-90) 
keeping Haydn for thirty years as conductor of the orchestra maintained in the 
Schloss Esterhazy, the “Versailles of Hungary.” His grandson Prince Miklos 
Nicolaus Esterhazy (1765-1833) engaged Beethoven to compose music for the 
family orchestra. Prince Karl Lichnowsky (1753-1814) became an intimate 
friend and patron of Beethoven, and for a time gave him lodging in his palace. 
Prince Jose Fran Lobkowitz, of an old Bohemian family, shared with Archduke 
Rudolf and Count Kinsky the honor of subsidizing Beethoven till his death. To 
these we should add Baron Gottfried van Swieten (1734-1803), who helped 
musicians not so much with money as with his energy and skill in getting 
engagements and patrons; he opened London to Haydn and received the 
dedication of Beethoven’s First Symphony; and he founded in Vienna the 
Musikalische Gesellschaft—twenty-five nobles pledged to help bridge the gaps 
between composers, music publishers, and audiences. It was in part due to such 
men that the most disagreeable composer in history survived to make himself the 
unchallenged music master of the nineteenth century. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


Beethoven 


1770-1827 


I. YOUTH IN BONN: 1770-92 


He was born on December 16, 1770. Bonn was the seat of the prince- 
archbishop elector of Cologne, one of those Rhineland principalities which, 
before Napoleon “secularized” them, were ruled by Catholic archbishops 
engagingly secular and inclined to support well-behaved artists. A considerable 
part of Bonn’s 9,560 population was dependent upon the electoral establishment. 
Beethoven’s grandfather was a bass singer in the Elector’s choir; his father, 
Johann van Beethoven, was a tenor there. The family, of Dutch stock, had come 
from a village near Louvain. The Dutch van indicated place of origin, and did 
not, like the German von or the French de, indicate titled and propertied nobility. 
Grandfather and father were inclined to excessive drinking, and something of 
this passed down to the composer. 

In the year 1767 Johann van Beethoven married the young widow Maria 
Magdalena Keverich Laym, daughter of a cook in Ehrensbreitstein. She 
developed into a mother much beloved by her famous son for her soft heart and 
easy ways. She gave her husband seven children, four of whom died in infancy. 
The survivors were the brothers Ludwig, Caspar Karl (1774-1815), and 
Nikolaus Johann (1776-1848). 

The father’s salary of three hundred florins as “Electoral Court tenorist” was 
apparently his sole income. The family lived in a poor quarter of Bonn, and the 
young Beethoven’s surroundings and associations were not of a kind to make 
him a gentleman; he remained a roughhewn rebel to the end. Hoping to improve 
the family income by developing a son into a child prodigy, Beethoven’s father 
induced or compelled the four-year-old boy to practice at the clavier or on the 
violin many hours in the day, occasionally at night. Apparently the boy had no 
spontaneous urge to music,! and (according to divers witnesses) he had to be 
urged on by a severe discipline that sometimes brought him to tears. The torture 
succeeded, and the boy came to love the art that had cost him so many painful 


hours. At the age of eight, with another pupil, he was displayed in a public 
concert, March 26, 1778, with financial results unrecorded. In any case the father 
was encouraged to engage teachers who could lead Ludwig into the higher 
subleties of music. 

Aside from this he received little formal education. We hear of his attending a 
school where he learned enough Latin to salt some of his letters with humorous 
Latin inventions. He picked up enough French (which was the Esperanto of the 
time) to write it intelligibly. He never learned to spell correctly in any language, 
and seldom bothered to punctuate. But he read some good books, ranging from 
Scott’s novels to Persian poetry, and copied into his notebooks morsels of 
wisdom from his reading. His only sport was in his fingers. He loved to 
improvise, and in that game only Abt Vogler could match him. 

In 1784 Maria Theresa’s youngest son, Maximilian Francis, was appointed 
elector of Cologne, and took up his residence in Bonn. He was a kindly man, 
enthusiastic about food and music; he became “the fattest man in Europe,”2 but 
also he brought together an orchestra of thirty-one pieces. Beethoven, aged 
fourteen, played the viola in that ensemble, and was also listed as “deputy court 
organist,” with a salary of 150 gulden ($750?) per year.? A report to the Elector 
in 1785 described him as “of good capability, ... of good, quiet behavior, and 
poor.’’4 

Despite some evidence of sexual ventures,!the good behavior and growing 
competence of the youth led to his receiving from the Elector (1787) permission 
and funds for a trip to Vienna for instruction in musical composition. Soon after 
his arrival he was received by Mozart, who heard him play, and praised him with 
disappointing moderation, apparently thinking that the piece had been long 
rehearsed. Suspecting this suspicion, Beethoven asked Mozart to give him, on 
the piano, a theme for variations. Mozart was astonished at the youth’s fertility 
of invention and sureness of touch, and said to his friends, “Keep your eyes on 
him; someday he will give the world something to talk about”;® but this story has 
too familiar an air. Mozart appears to have given the boy some lessons, but the 
death of Mozart’s father, Leopold (May 28, 1787), and news that Beethoven’s 
mother was dying, cut this relationship short. Ludwig hurried back to Bonn, and 
was at his mother’s bedside when she died (July 17). 

The father, whose tenor voice had long since decayed, wrote to the Elector, 
describing his extreme poverty, and appealing for help. No answer is recorded, 
but another singer in the choir came to the rescue. In 1788 Ludwig himself 
added to the family income by giving piano lessons to Eleonore von Breuning 
and her brother Lorenz. Their widowed, wealthy, cultured mother received the 


young teacher into full equality with her children, and the friendships so formed 
helped in some measure to smooth the sharp corners of Beethoven’s character. 

Helpful, too, was the kindness of Count Ferdinand von Waldstein (1762— 
1823), himself a good musician, and a close friend of the Elector. Learning of 
Beethoven’s poverty, he sent him occasional gifts of money, pretending that they 
were from the Elector. Beethoven later dedicated to him the piano sonata (Opus 
53 in C Major) that bears his name. 

Ludwig needed help more than ever now, for his despondent father had 
surrendered to alcohol, and had been with difficulty rescued from arrest as a 
public nuisance. In 1789 Beethoven, not yet nineteen, took upon himself the 
responsibility for his younger brothers, and became legal head of the family. A 
decree of the Elector (November 20) ordered that the services of Johann van 
Beethoven should be dispensed with, and that half of his annual salary of two 
hundred reichsthalers should be paid him, and the other half to his eldest son. 
Beethoven continued to earn a small sum as chief pianist and second organist in 
the Elector’s orchestra. 

In 1790, flush with a triumph in London, Franz Joseph Haydn stopped at 
Bonn on his way home to Vienna. Beethoven presented to him a cantata that he 
had recently composed; Haydn praised it. Probably some word of this reached 
the Elector’s ear; he listened favorably to suggestions that he allow the youth to 
go to Vienna for study with Haydn, and to continue for some months to receive 
his salary as a musician on the Elector’s staff. Probably Count von Waldstein 
had won this boon for his young friend. He wrote in Ludwig’s album a farewell 
note: “Dear Beethoven, you are traveling to Vienna in fulfillment of your long- 
cherished wish. The genius of Mozart [who had died on December 5, 1791] is 
still weeping and bewailing the death of her favorite.... Labor assiduously and 
receive Mozart’s spirit from the hands of Haydn. Your true friend Waldstein.” 

Beethoven left Bonn, father, family, and friends on or about November 1, 
1792. Soon afterward French Revolutionary troops occupied Bonn, and the 
Elector fled to Mainz. Beethoven never saw Bonn again. 


II. PROGRESS AND TRAGEDY: 1792-1802 


Arrived in Vienna, he found the city alive with musicians competing for 
patrons, audiences, and publishers, looking askance at every newcomer, and 
finding no disarming beauty in the youth from Bonn. He was short, stocky, dark- 
complexioned (Anton Esterhazy called him “the Moor”), pockmarked, front 
upper teeth overlapping the lower, nose broad and flat, eyes deepset and 


challenging, and head “like a bullet,” wearing a wig and a van. He was not 
designed for popularity, with either the public or his competitors, but he was 
rarely without a rescuing friend. 

Soon came news that his father had died (December 18, 1792). Some 
difficulty having developed about Beethoven’s share in his father’s small 
annuity, he petitioned the Elector for its continuance; the Elector responded by 
doubling it, and adding: “He is further to receive three measures of grain... for 
the education of his brothers” (Karl and Johann, who had moved to Vienna).” 
Beethoven, grateful, made some good resolutions. In a friend’s album, May 22, 
1793, he wrote, using the words of Schiller’s Don Carlos: “I am not wicked— 
Hot blood is my fault—my crime is that I am young.... Even though wildly 
surging emotions may betray my heart, yet my heart is good.” He resolved “to 
do good wherever possible, to love liberty above all else, never to deny the truth, 
even before the throne.”8 

He kept his expenditures to a stoic minimum: for December, 1792, fourteen 
florins ($35?) for rent; six florins for rent of a piano; “eating, each time 12 
kreuzer” (six cents); “meals with wine, 6% florins” ($16.25??). Another 
memorandum lists “Haidn” at various times as costing two groschen (a few 
cents); apparently Haydn was asking little for his lessons. For a while the student 
accepted correction humbly. But as the lessons continued, Haydn found it 
impossible to accept Beethoven’s reported deviations from orthodox rules of 
composition. Toward the end of 1793 Beethoven quit his aging master, and went 
three times a week to study counterpoint with a man more famous as teacher 
than as composer, Johann Georg Albrechtsberger. Concurrently, three times a 
week, he studied violin with Ignaz Schuppanzigh. In 1795, having taken all that 
he felt need of from Albrechtsberger, he applied to Antonio Salieri, then director 
of the Vienna Opera, for instruction in composition for the voice. Salieri charged 
nothing to poor pupils; Beethoven presented himself as such, and was accepted. 
All four of these teachers found him a difficult disciple, bursting with ideas of 
his own, and resenting the formalism of the musical theory offered him. We can 
imagine the shudders generated in “Papa Haydn” (who lived till 1809) by the 
irregularities and sonorities of Beethoven’s compositions. 

Despite—perhaps because of—his deviations from traveled roads, 
Beethoven’s performances won him, by 1794, a reputation as the most 
interesting pianist in Vienna. The pianoforte had won its battle with the 
harpsichord; Johann Christian Bach in 1768 had begun performing solos on it in 
England; Mozart adopted it, Haydn followed suit in 1780, Muzio Clementi was 
composing concertos definitely designed for the piano and its new flexibility 
between piano and forte, between staccato and sostenuto. Beethoven made full 


use of the piano’s powers and his own, especially in his improvisations, where 
no printed notation hampered his style. Ferdinand Ries, pupil of both Haydn and 
Beethoven, later declared: “No artist that I ever heard came at all near the height 
which Beethoven attained in this branch of playing. The wealth of ideas which 
forced themselves on him, the caprices to which he surrendered himself, the 
variety of treatment, the difficulties, were inexhaustible.’”9 

It was as a pianist that the patrons of music first appreciated him. At an 
evening concert in the home of Baron van Swieten, after the program had been 
completed, the host (biographer Schindler relates) “detained Beethoven and 
persuaded him to add a few fugues of Bach as an evening blessing.”!° Prince 
Karl Lichnowsky—the leading amateur musician in Vienna—so liked 
Beethoven that he regularly engaged him for his Friday musicales, and for a time 
entertained him as a house guest; Beethoven, however, could not adjust himself 
to the Prince’s meal hours, and preferred a nearby hotel. The most enthusiastic 
of the composer’s titled patrons was Prince Lobkowitz, an excellent violinist, 
who spent nearly all his income on music and musicians; for years he helped 
Beethoven, despite quarrels, and he took in good spirit Beethoven’s insistence 
on being treated as a social equal. The ladies of these helpful nobles enjoyed his 
proud independence, took lessons and scoldings from him, and allowed the poor 
bachelor to make love to them, in letters.11 They and their lords accepted his 
dedications, and rewarded him moderately. 

So far his fame was only as a pianist, and, as such, it reached Prague and 
Berlin, to which he made visits as a virtuoso in 1796. But meanwhile he 
composed. On October 21, 1795, he published, as his Opus I, Three Grand 
Trios, about which Johann Cramer, after playing them, announced, “This is the 
man who is to console us for the loss of Mozart.”!2 Stimulated by such praise, 
Beethoven wrote in his notebook: “Courage! Despite all bodily weaknesses my 
spirit shall rule.... This year must determine the complete man. Nothing must 
remain undone.”!3 

In 1797 Napoleon, unseen, first came into Beethoven’s life. The young 
general, having driven the Austrians from Lombardy, had led his army over the 
Alps, and was nearing Vienna. The surprised capital extemporized defense as 
well as it could with guns and hymns; now Haydn wrote Austria’s national 
anthem-“Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser, unsern guten Kaiser Franz”; and 
Beethoven produced music for another war song—”Ein grosses deutsches Volk 
sind wir.” These spirited compositions were later to be worth many regiments, 
but they did not move Napoleon, who exacted a humiliating peace. 

A year later General Bernadotte came to Vienna as the new French 
ambassador, and shocked the citizens by raising from his balcony the French 


Revolutionary tricolor flag. Beethoven, who had frankly expressed republican 
ideas, openly declared his admiration of Bonaparte, and was often seen at the 
ambassador’s receptions.!4 Apparently it was Bernadotte who suggested to 
Beethoven the idea of a composition honoring Napoleon.!5 

Seeking to tap nearer services, Ludwig in 1799 dedicated his Opus 13, 
“Grande Sonate Pathétique,” to Prince Lichnowsky, in gratitude for favors 
received or hoped for. The Prince responded (1800) by putting six hundred 
gulden at Beethoven’s disposal “until I obtain a suitable appointment.”!6 This 
sonata began simply, as if in humble filiation from Mozart; then it proceeded to 
a difficult intricacy that would later seem simple beside the almost aggressive 
complexity and power of the Hammerklavier Sonatas or the “Appassionata.” 
Still easy on eyes and hands were the First Symphony (1800) and the 
“Moonlight Sonata” in C sharp minor (1801). Beethoven did not give the latter 
piece its famous name, but called it “Sonata quasi Fantasia.” Apparently he had 
no intention of making it a love song. It is true that he dedicated it to the 
Countess Giulia Guicciardi, who was among the untouchable goddesses of his 
reveries, but it had been written for another occasion, quite unrelated to this 
divinity.17 

To the year 1802 belongs one of the strangest and most appealing documents 
in the history of music. This secret “Heiligenstadt Testament”—which was not 
seen by others till found in Beethoven’s papers after his death—is intelligible 
only through a frank confrontation of his character. There had been many 
pleasant qualities in it in his youth—a buoyancy of spirit, a fund of humor, a 
devotion to study, a readiness to help; and many of his Bonn friends—his 
teacher Christian Gottlob Neefe, his pupil Eleonore von Breuning, his patron 
Count von Waldstein—remained devoted to him despite his growing bitterness 
against life. In Vienna, however, he alienated one friend after another until he 
was left almost alone. When they heard that he was dying they came back, and 
did what they could to ease his pains. 

His early environment scarred him lastingly; he could never forget, and never 
forgive, the toilsome, anxious poverty, or the humiliation of seeing his father 
surrender to failure and drink. He himself, as the years saddened him, yielded 
more and more to the amnesia of wine.!® In Vienna his stature (five feet five 
inches) invited wit, and his face was no fortune; his hair thick, disheveled, 
bristling; his heavy beard spreading up to his sunken eyes, and sometimes 
allowed to grow to half an inch before shaving.!9 “Oh God!” he cried in 1819, 
“what a plague it is to one when he has so fatal a face as mine!”29 

These physical disadvantages were probably a spur to achievement, but, after 
the first few years in Vienna, they discouraged care of his dress, his body, his 


rooms, or his manners. “I am an untidy fellow,” he wrote (April 22, 1801); 
“perhaps the only touch of genius which I possess is that my things are not 
always in very good order.” He earned enough to keep servants, but he soon 
quarreled with them, and seldom kept them long. He was brusque with the 
lowly; with the highborn he was sometimes obsequious, often proud, even 
arrogant. He was merciless in assessing his rivals, and was rewarded by their 
almost unanimous dislike. He was severe with his pupils, but taught some of 
them without charge.?! 

He was a misanthrope, judging every man basically base, but fondly forgiving 
his troublesome nephew Karl, and loving every pretty pupil. He gave to nature 
the unquestioning affection that he could not offer to mankind. He frequently fell 
into melancholy moods, but almost as frequently had spells of raucous jollity, 
with or without wine. He had an often inconsiderate sense of humor (e.g., Letters 
14, 22, 25, 3022), punned at every opportunity, and invented sometimes 
offensive nicknames for his friends. He could laugh more readily than he could 
smile. 

He tried, through worried years, to conceal from the world the affliction that 
embittered his life. In a letter of June 29, 1801, he revealed it to a friend of his 
youth, Franz Wegeler: 


For the last three years my hearing has become weaker and weaker. The trouble is supposed to 
have been caused by the condition of my abdomen, which... was wretched even before I left Bonn, 
but has become worse in Vienna, where I have been constantly afflicted with diarrhea, and have been 
suffering in consequence from an extraordinary disability.... Such was my condition until the autumn 
of last year, and sometimes I gave way to despair. 

I must confess that I lead a wretched life. For almost two years I have ceased to attend any social 
functions, just because I find it impossible to say to people: I am deaf. If I had any other profession I 
might be able to cope with my infirmity; but in my profession it is a terrible calamity. Heaven alone 
knows what is to become of me. Already I have cursed my Creator and my existence ... I beg you not 
to say anything about my condition to anyone, not even to Lorchen [Eleonore von Breuning]. 


Apparently in hopes of profiting from its sulfur baths, Beethoven spent part of 
1802 in Heiligenstadt, a small village near GOttingen. Wandering in nearby 
woods, he saw, at a short distance, a shepherd playing a pipe. As he heard no 
sound, he realized that now only the louder sounds of an orchestra would reach 
him. He had already begun to conduct as well as to perform and compose; and 
the implications of this peasant’s unheard pipe threw him into despair. He went 
to his room and composed, on October 6, 1802, what is known as the 
“Heiligenstadt Testament,” a spiritual will and apologia pro vita sua. Though he 
captioned it “For my brothers Carl and Beethoven,” he carefully concealed 


the document from all eyes but his own. It is here transcribed in its essential 
lines: 


O ye men who think and say that I am malevolent, stubborn, or misanthropic, how greatly do ye 
wrong me, you who do not know the secret cause of my seeming so. From childhood my heart and 
mind were disposed to the gentle feeling of good will, I was even ever eager to accomplish great 
deeds, but reflect now that for 6 years I have been in a hopeless case, aggravated by senseless 
physicians,... finally compelled to face the prospect of a lasting malady... Born with an ardent and 
lively temperament, even susceptible to the diversions of society, I was compelled early to isolate 
myself, to live in loneliness, when I at times tried to forget all this, O how harshly was I repulsed by 
the doubly sad experience of my bad hearing, and yet it was impossible for me to say to men speak 
louder, shout, for I am deaf. Ah how could I possibly admit an infirmity in the one sense which should 
have been more perfect in me than in others ... O I cannot do it, therefore forgive me when you see 
me draw back when I would gladly mingle with you.... What a humiliation when one stood beside me 
and heard a flute in the distance and I heard nothing.... Such incidents brought me to the verge of 
despair; but little more and I would have put an end to my life—only art it was that withheld me, ah, it 
seemed impossible to leave the world until I had produced all that I felt called upon to produce. ... O 
Divine One thou lookest into my inmost soul, and thou knowest it, thou knowest that love of man and 
desire to do good lives therein. O men, when someday you read these words, reflect that ye did me 
wrong.... You my brothers Carl and as soon as I am dead if Dr. Schmid is still alive ask him in 
my name to describe my malady and attach this document to the history of my illness so that so far as 
possible at least the world may become reconciled with me after my death. At the same time I declare 
you two to be the heirs of my small fortune. ... It is my wish that your lives may be better and freer 
from care than I have had, recommend virtue to your children, it alone can give happiness, not money, 
I speak from experience, it was virtue that upheld me in my misery, to it next to my art I owe the fact 
that I did not end my life by suicide—Farewell and love each other... with joy I hasten toward death. 


In the margin he wrote: “To be read and executed after my death.”23 

It was not a suicide note; it was both hopeless and resolute. Beethoven 
proposed to accept and transcend his hardship, and bring to other ears than his 
own all the music that lay silent within him. Almost at once—still in 
Heiligenstadt in November, 1802—he composed his Second Symphony, in D, 
wherein there is no note of complaint or grief. Only one year after his cry from 
the depths he composed his Third Symphony, the Eroica, and entered with it his 
second and most creative period. 


Ill. THE HEROIC YEARS: 1803-09 


The learned musicologists who have been trailed in these hesitant pages 
divide Beethoven’s productive career into three periods: 1792-1802; 1803-16; 
1817-24. In the first he worked tentatively in the simple and placid style of 
Mozart and Haydn. In the second period he made greater demands upon the 
performers in tempo, dexterity, and force; he explored contrasts of mood from 
tenderness to power; he gave rein to his inventiveness in variation, and to his 


flair for improvisation, but he subjected these to the logic of affiliation and 
development; he changed the sex of the sonata and the symphony from feminine 
sentiment and delicacy to masculine assertiveness and will. As if to signalize the 
change, Beethoven now replaced the minuet in the third movement with a 
scherzo frolicking with notes, laughing in the face of fate. Now he found in 
music an answer to misfortune: he could absorb himself in the creation of music 
that would make the death of his body a passing incident in an extended life. 
“When I am playing and composing, my affliction... hampers me least.”24 He 
could no longer hear his melodies with his physical ears, but he could hear them 
with his eyes, with the musician’s secret ability to transfer imagined tones into 
spots and lines of ink, and then hear them, soundless, from the printed pages. 

Almost all the works of this period became classics, appearing through 
succeeding generations in orchestral repertoires. The “Kreutzer Sonata,” Opus 
47, composed in 1803 for violinist George Bridgetower, was dedicated to 
Rodolphe Kreutzer, teacher of the violin in the Paris Conservatory of Music; 
Beethoven had met him in Vienna in 1798. Kreutzer judged the piece alien to his 
style or mood, and seems never to have played it publicly. 

Beethoven ranked as the best of his symphonies the Eroica,2° composed in 
1803-04. Half the world knows the story about its original dedication to 
Napoleon. Despite his titled friends and judicious dedications, Beethoven 
remained to the end of his life a resolute republican; and he applauded the 
seizure and reconstitution of the French government by Bonaparte in 1799-1800 
as a move toward responsible rule. In 1802, however, he expressed his regret 
that Napoleon had signed a concordat with the Church. “Now,” he wrote, 
“everything is going back to the old track.”26 As to the dedication, let an 
eyewitness, Ferdinand Ries, tell the tale: 


In this symphony Beethoven had Bonaparte in his mind, but as he was when he was First Consul. 
Beethoven esteemed him greatly at the time, and likened him to the greatest Roman consuls. I as well 
as several of his more intimate friends saw a copy of the [Eroica] score lying upon his table, with the 
word “Buonaparte” at the extreme top of the title page, and at the extreme bottom “Luigi van 
Beethoven” but not another word. ... I was the first to bring him the intelligence that Bonaparte had 
proclaimed himself emperor, whereupon he flew into a rage, and cried out, “Is then he too nothing 
more than an ordinary human being? Now he will trample on all the rights of man, and indulge only 
his ambition. He will exalt himself above all others, become a tyrant.” Beethoven went to the table, 
took hold of the title page by the top, tore it in two, and threw it on the floor. The first page was 
rewritten and only then did the symphony receive the title “Sinfonia eroica.”27 


When the symphony was published (1805) it bore the title Sinfonia eroica per 
festeggiare il sovvenira d’ un gran uomo—“Heroic symphony to celebrate the 
memory of a great man.”28 


It received its first public performance April 7, 1805, in the Theater-an-der- 
Wien. Beethoven conducted despite his defective hearing. His style of 
conducting accorded with his character—excitable, demanding, “most 
extravagant. At a pianissimo he would crouch down so as to be hidden by the 
desk; and then, as the crescendo increased, would gradually rise, beating all the 
time, until at the fortissimo he would spring into the air, with his arms extended 
as if wishing to float on the clouds.”29 The symphony was criticized for “strange 
modulations and violent transitions,... undesirable originality,’ and excessive 
length; the critic advised Beethoven to go back to his earlier and simpler style.°° 
Beethoyen winced and growled, and worked on. 

Giving another hostage to fortune, he tried his hand at opera; on November 
20, 1805, he conducted the premiere of Leonore. But Napoleon’s troops had 
occupied Vienna on November 13; the Emperor Francis and the leading nobles 
had fled; the citizens were in no mood for opera; the performance was a 
resounding failure despite the applause of the French officers in the scanty 
audience. Beethoven was told that his opera was too long, and clumsily 
arranged. He shortened and revised it, and offered it a second time on March 29, 
1806; again it failed. Eight years later, when the city teemed with the Congress 
of Vienna, the opera, renamed Fidelio, was given a third trial, and achieved a 
moderate success. Beethoven’s mode of composition had become attuned to 
instruments with greater range and flexibility than the human voice; the singers, 
however anxious to break new barriers, simply could not sing some soaring 
passages, and at last they rebelled. The opera is occasionally staged today, borne 
on the wings of the composer’s fame, and with revisions that he can no longer 
revise. 

From that difficult and unrewarding experience he passed to one masterpiece 
after another. In 1805 he presented Piano Concerto in G, No. 4, Opus 58, second 
only to the fifth in the affection of virtuosos. He celebrated the year 1806 with 
the Sonata in F Minor, Opus 57, later christened “Appassionata,” and added 
three quartets, Opus 59, dedicated to Count Andreas Razumovsky, Russian 
ambassador at Vienna. In March, 1807, Beethoven’s friends, probably to console 
him for the failure of his opera, organized a benefit concert for him; there he 
conducted his Symphonies No. One, Two, and Three (the Eroica), and his new 
Symphony No. Four in B Flat, Opus 60. We are not told how the audience bore 
up under this surfeit. 

In 1806 Prince Miklos Nicolaus Esterhazy commissioned Beethoven to 
compose a Mass for the name day of his wife. Beethoven went to the Esterhazy 
chateau at Eisenstadt in Hungary, and presented there his Mass in C, Opus 86, 
on September 13, 1807. After the performance the Prince asked him, “But, my 
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dear Beethoven, what is this that you have done again?” Beethoven interpreted 
the question as expressing dissatisfaction, and he left the chateau before his 
invitation had run out. 

He signalized 1808 with two symphonies now known throughout the world: 
Symphony No. Five in C Minor, and the Sixth or Pastoral Symphony in F. They 
appear to have been composed concurrently through several years, in 
alternations of mood between the brooding of the Fifth and the gaiety of the 
Sixth; fitly they received their premiere together on December 22, 1808. 
Frequent repetitions have lessened their charm, even for old music lovers; we are 
no longer moved by “Fate knocking at the door,” or birds warbling in the trees; 
but perhaps the fading of our enchantment is due to lack of the musical 
education that might have equipped us to follow with appreciation and pleasure 
the logic of thematic contrasts and developments, the cooperation of 
counterpoint, the playful rivalry of different instruments, the dialogue of winds 
and strings, the mood of each movement, the structure and direction of the 
whole. Minds are differently molded—some to feelings, some to ideas; it must 
have been as hard for Hegel to understand Beethoven as for Beethoven—or 
anyone—to understand Hegel. 

In 1808—09 he composed the Piano Concerto No. 5 in E Flat, Opus 73, known 
as the “Emperor.” Of all his works this is the most lovable, the most enduringly 
beautiful, the one of which we never tire; however often we have heard it, we are 
moved beyond words by its sparkling vivacity, its gay inventiveness, its 
inexhaustible fountains of feeling and delight. In this concerto a man rising 
triumphantly out of apparent disaster wrote an ode to joy far more convincing 
than the stentorian chorus of the Ninth Symphony. 

Perhaps the happiness of the “Emperor Concerto” and the Pastoral Symphony 
reflected Beethoven’s increasing prosperity. In 1804 he had been engaged as 
piano teacher by Archduke Rudolf, youngest son of the Emperor Francis; so 
began a friendship that often helped the increasingly discreet republican. In 1808 
he received a flattering offer from Jérome Bonaparte, king of Westphalia, to 
come and serve as Kapellmeister in the royal choir and orchestra at Cassel. 
Beethoven agreed to fill the post at six hundred gold ducats per year; apparently 
he had still some faith in his dying ears. When word spread that he was 
negotiating with Cassel, his friends protested against what they called disloyalty 
to Vienna; he answered that he had toiled there for sixteen years without 
receiving a secure position. On February 26, 1809, the Archduke sent him a 
formal agreement by which, in return for Beethoven’s remaining in Vienna, he 
would be guaranteed an annual sum of 4,000 florins, of which Rudolf would pay 
1,500, Prince Lobkowitz 700, and Count Kinsky 1,800; in addition Beethoven 


might keep whatever he earned. He accepted, and stayed. In that year 1809 Papa 
Haydn died, and Beethoven inherited his crown. 


IV. THE LOVER 


Having achieved economic stability, he returned to his lifelong quest for a 
wife. He was a warmly sexual man. Presumably he found a variety of outlets,31 
but he had long felt the need for a permanent companionship. In Bonn, 
according to his friend Wegeler, he was “always loving.” In 1801 he mentioned 
to Wegeler “a dear sweet girl who loves me and whom I love.” This is generally 
supposed to have been his seventeen-year-old pupil Countess Giulia Guicciardi; 
however, she married Count Gallenberg. In 1805 Beethoven centered his hopes 
upon the widowed Countess Josephine von Deym, to whom he sent a passionate 
declaration: 


Here I give you a solemn promise that in a short time I shall stand before you more worthy of 
myself and of you—Oh, if only you would attach some value to this—I mean to founding my 
happiness by means of your love.... Oh, beloved Josephine, it is no desire for the other sex that draws 
me near to you, it is just you, your whole self, with all your individual qualities—this has compelled 
my regard—this has bound all my feelings—all my emotional power—to you.... You make me hope 
that your heart will long beat for me —Mine can only—cease—to beat for you—when—it no longer 
beats.32 


Apparently the lady turned to other prospects. Two years later Beethoven was 
still appealing to be admitted to her presence; she did not reply. 

In March, 1807, he paid such devout attentions to Mme. Marie Bigot that her 
husband protested. Beethoven sent “Dear Maria, dear Bigot,” a letter of apology, 
declaring: “It is one of my chief principles never to be in any other relationship 
with the wife of another man than that of friendship.” 

On March 14, 1809, expecting to be in Freiburg, he wrote to Baron von 
Gleichenstein: 


Now you can help me to look for a wife. Indeed, you might find some beautiful girl at F—— who 
would perhaps now and then grant a sigh to my harmonies. ... If you do find one, please form the 
connection in advance. —But she must be beautiful, for it is impossible for me to love anything that is 
not beautiful—or else I should have to love myself.34 


But this was presumably one of Beethoven’s jokes. 

More serious was his affair with Therese Malfatti. She was another of his 
pupils, daughter of a distinguished physician. A letter to her of May 8, 1810, has 
some of the air of an accepted lover. On May 2 Beethoven had sent an urgent 


request to Wegeler, then at Coblenz, to go to Bonn and locate and send him the 
composer’s baptismal certificate, for “I have been said to be older than I am.” 
Wegeler complied. Beethoven made no acknowledgment, and in July Stephan 
von Breuning wrote to Wegeler: “I believe his marriage project has fallen 
through, and for this reason he no longer feels the lively desire to thank you for 
your trouble.” Till his fortieth year he insisted that he had been born in 1772. 
The baptismal certificate gave his birth year as 1770. 

After his death three letters were found in a locked drawer which are among 
the most tender and fervent love letters in history. They were never sent. As they 
name no name, no year, and no address, they remain a mystery that has produced 
its own literature. The first letter, dated “July 6, in the morning,” tells of 
Beethoven’s hectic three-day trip from Vienna to a woman in an unstated place 
in Hungary. Some phrases: 


My angel, my all, my very self.... Can our love endure except through sacrifices—except through 
not demanding everything—can you change it that you are not wholly mine, I not wholly thine. Oh, 
God! look out into the beauties of nature, and comfort yourself with that which must be—love 
demands everything.... We shall soon surely see each other.... My heart is full of many things to say 
to you—ah, there are moments when I feel that speech is nothing after all—cheer up—remain my true, 
my only treasure, my all as I am yours.... 


Your faithful 
LUDWIG 


The second and much briefer letter is dated “Evening, Monday, July 6,” and 
ends: “Oh God! so near so far! Is our love not truly a celestial edifice—firm as 
heaven’s vault.” The third letter: 


Good morning, on July 7 
Though still in bed my thoughts go out to you, Meine unsterbliche Geliebte [my immortal beloved], 
now and then joyfully, then sadly, waiting to learn whether or not fate will hear us. I can live only 
wholly with you, or not at all—yes I am resolved to wander so long away from you until I can fly to 
your arms and say that I am really at home, send my soul enwrapped in you into the land of spirits... 
Oh God, why is it necessary to part from one whom one so loves and yet my life in W[ien—Vienna] is 
now a wretched life—your love makes me at once the happiest and the unhappiest of men—at my age 
I need a steady, quiet life. ... Be calm, only by a calm consideration of our existence can we achieve 
our purpose to live together—be calm—love me—today—yesterday—what tearful longings for you— 
My life—my all—farewell —Oh, continue to love me—never misjudge the most faithful heart of your 
beloved L. 
Ever thine, ever mine, ever for each other.35 


Who was she? No one knows. The pundits are divided, chiefly between the 
Countess Guicciardi-Gallenberg and the Countess Therese von Brunswig; 
nothing short of a countess would do. Apparently the lady was married; if so, 
Beethoven, in wooing her, was forgetting the excellent principle he had 


professed to the Bigots. However, the letters were not sent; no harm was done; 
and music may have profited. 


V. BEETHOVEN AND GOETHE: 1809-12 


In 1809 Austria was again at war with France. In May French cannonballs 
were dropping on Vienna; court and nobility fled; Beethoven sought refuge in a 
cellar. The city surrendered, the victors taxed the commonalty a tenth of a year’s 
income, the well-to-do a third. Beethoven paid, but, from a safe distance, shook 
his fist at a patrolling Gaul, and cried, “If I, as a general, knew as much about 
strategy as I, the composer, know about counterpoint, I’d give you something to 
do! “36 

Otherwise, the period from 1809 to 1815 shows Beethoven in relatively good 
spirits. In those years he often visited the home of Franz Brentano, prosperous 
merchant and patron of art and music, who sometimes helped Ludwig with a 
loan. Franz’s wife, Antonie, was at times confined to her room with illness; more 
than once, during such spells, Beethoven came in quietly, played the piano, then 
left without a word, having spoken to her in his own language. On one such 
occasion he was surprised, as he played, by hands placed upon his shoulders. 
Turning, he found a young woman (then twenty-five), pretty, her eyes glowing 
with pleasure over his playing—even over his singing, to his own music, 
Goethe’s famous lyric about Italy, “Kennst du das Land.” She was Elisabeth 
—”Bettina”—Brentano, sister to Franz, and to the Clemens Brentano whom we 
shall meet as a famous German author. She herself was later to produce a 
number of successful books presenting autobiography and fiction in a now 
inextricable mixture. She is our only authority for the story just told, and for the 
later episode in which, at a party in Franz’s home, she heard Beethoven 
discourse not only profoundly, but with an order and elegance not generally 
ascribed to him, though sometimes appearing in his letters. On May 28, 1810, 
she wrote enthusiastically about him to Goethe, whom she knew not merely 
through neighborly relations with his family in Frankfurt, but through a visit 
with him in Weimar. Some excerpts from this famous letter: 


When I saw him of whom I shall now speak to you, I forgot the whole world. ... It is Beethoven of 
whom I now wish to tell you, and who made me forget the world and you.... He stalks far ahead of the 
culture of mankind. Shall we ever overtake him?—I doubt it, but grant that he may live until the... 
enigma lying in his soul is fully developed,... then surely he will place the key to his heavenly 
knowledge in our hands.... 

He himself said, “When I open my eyes I must sigh, for what I see is contrary to my religion, and I 
must despise the world which does not know that music is a higher revelation than wisdom and 


philosophy, the wine which inspires one to new generative processes, and I am the Bacchus who 
presses out this glorious wine for mankind and makes them spiritually drunken.... I have no fear for 
my music—it can meet no evil fate. Those who understand it must be freed by it from all the miseries 
which the others drag about with them.... 

“Music is the mediator between intellectual and sensuous life. I should like to talk to Goethe about 
this—would he understand me?... Speak to Goethe about me;... tell him to hear my symphonies, and 
he will say that I am right in saying that music is the one incorporeal entrance into the higher world of 
knowledge.” 


Bettina transmitted to Goethe these raptures of Beethoven, and added: 
“Rejoice me now with a speedy answer, which shall show Beethoven that you 
appreciate him.” Goethe replied on June 6, 1810: 


Your letter, heartily beloved child, reached me at a happy time. You have been at great pains to 
picture for me a great and beautiful nature in its achievements and its striving. ... I feel no desire to 
contradict what I can grasp of your hurried explosion; on the contrary I should prefer for the present to 
admit an agreement between my nature and that which is recognizable in these manifold utterances. 
The ordinary human mind might, perhaps, find contradictions in it; but before that which is uttered by 
one possessed of such a demon, an ordinary layman must stand in reverence.... Give Beethoven my 
heartiest greetings, and tell him that I would willingly make sacrifices to have his acquaintance.... 
You may be able to persuade him to make a journey to Karlsbad, whither I go nearly every year, and 
would have the greatest leisure to listen to him and learn from him.37 


Beethoven was unable to get to Karlsbad, but the two supreme artists of their 
time met at Teplitz (a watering place in Bohemia) in July, 1812. Goethe visited 
Beethoven’s lodgings there, and gave a first impression in a letter to his wife: “A 
more self-centered, energetic, sincere artist I never saw. I can understand right 
well how singular must be his attitude toward the world.”38 On July 21 and 23 
he spent the evenings with Beethoven, who, he reported, “played delightfully.” 
Familiar the story how, on one of their walks together, 


there came towards them the whole court, the Empress [of Austria] and the dukes. Beethoven said: 
“Keep hold of my arm, they must make room for us, not we for them.” Goethe was of a different 
opinion, and the situation became awkward for him; he let go of Beethoven’s arm and took a stand at 
the side with his hat off, while Beethoven with folded arm walked right through the dukes and only 
tilted his hat slightly while the dukes stepped aside to make room for him, and all greeted him 
pleasantly; on the other side he stopped and waited for Goethe, who had permitted the company to pass 
by him where he stood with bowed head. “Well,” Beethoven said, “I’ve waited for you because I 
honor and respect you as you deserve, but you did those yonder too much honor.”39 


This was Beethoven’s account, according to Bettina, who adds: “Afterward 
Beethoven came running to us and told us everything.” We do not have Goethe’s 
account. Perhaps we should be skeptical, too, about the story—variously and 
inconsistently related—that when Goethe expressed vexation at interruptions of 
their conversation by greetings from passersby, Beethoven answered him, “Do 


not let them trouble your Excellency; perhaps the greetings are intended for 
me.”40 

Dubious as they sound, both stories harmonize with authentic expressions in 
which the two geniuses summarized their meetings. On August 9 Beethoven 
wrote to his Leipzig publishers, Breitkopf and Hartel: “Goethe is too fond of the 
atmosphere of the court, more so than is becoming to a poet.” On September 2 
Goethe wrote to Karl Zelter: 


I made Beethoven’s acquaintance in Teplitz. His talent amazed me. Unfortunately he is an utterly 
untamed personality, not altogether in the wrong in holding the world to be detestable, but who does 
not make it any the more enjoyable either for himself or for others by his attitude. He is very 
excusable, on the other hand, and much to be pitied, as his hearing is leaving him, which, perhaps, 
mars the musical part of his nature less than the social. He is of a laconic nature, and will become 
doubly so because of this lack.41 


VI. THE LAST VICTORIES: 1811-24 


Wherever he went he composed. In 1811 he gave final form to Opus 97 in B 
Flat, a trio for piano, violin and violoncello, and dedicated it to the Archduke 
Rudolf—whence its name. It is one of his brightest, clearest, cleanest works, 
least confused by profusion, almost statuesque in its organic form. His last 
appearance as a performer was at the piano in a presentation of this classic in 
April, 1814. He was now so deaf that he had lost the proper adjustment of hand 
and pedal pressure to musical intent; some of the fortissimi drowned out the 
strings, while some pianissimi were inaudible. 

In May, 1812, while Napoleon was massing half a million men for death in 
Russia, Beethoven issued his Seventh Symphony, which, less often performed, 
seems now to wear better than the Fifth or the Sixth. Here is a somber dirge for 
lost greatness and shattered hopes, and here, too, is tenderness for fading but 
cherished loves, and a quest for understanding and peace. As its funeral march 
was an unwitting “1812 overture” to Napoleon’s disaster in Moscow, so its 
premiere, on December 8, 1813, was contemporary with the collapse of 
Napoleon’s power in Germany and Spain. The enthusiastic reception of this 
symphony gladdened for a time the aging pessimist, who continued to produce 
masterpieces that for him had to be like those on Keats’s Grecian urn, “ditties of 
no tone.” 

The Eighth Symphony, written in October, 1812, first performed on February 
27, 1814, was not so well received; the master had relaxed, and had decided to 
be playful; it did not quite accord with the mood of a nation watching its fate 
daily hanging on the fortunes of war. But now we may delight in the jolly, 


prancing scherzando, whose persistent punctuation apparently made fun of a 
recent invention, the metronome. 

The most successful of Beethoven’s compositions was “Die Schlacht von 
Vittoria,” offered in Vienna on December 8, 1813, to celebrate the battle in 
which Wellington had definitely destroyed French power in Spain. The news 
brought tardy satisfaction to the Austrian capital, which had been repeatedly 
humiliated by the apparently invincible Corsican. Now for the first time 
Beethoven became really famous in his adopted city. The music, we are told, 
hardly deserved its triumph; die Schlacht war schlecht. Its subject and success 
made Beethoven popular with the dignitaries who, in 1814, attended the 
Congress of Vienna. The composer forgivably took the opportunity to organize a 
benefit concert for himself; the imperial court, resplendent with victory, offered 
him the use of its spacious Redoutensaal; Beethoven sent personal invitations to 
the notables of the Congress; six thousand persons attended; and Beethoven was 
enabled to hide a substantial sum to cushion his future and his nephew’s. 

On November 11, 1815, his brother Karl died, after bequeathing a small sum 
to Ludwig, and appointing him co-guardian, with the widow, of an eight-year- 
old son, Karl. From 1815 to 1826 Beethoven carried on, in letters and the courts, 
a searing contest with widow Theresia for control of Karl’s movements, 
education, and soul. Theresia had brought Karl Senior a dowry and a house, but 
had lapsed into adultery; she confessed to her husband, who forgave her. 
Beethoven never forgave her, and considered her unfit to guide Karl’s 
development. We shall not follow that quarrel in its wearing length and sordid 
details. In 1826 Karl, torn between mother and uncle, tried to kill himself. 
Beethoven finally acknowledged the failure of his loving rigor. Karl recovered, 
joined the Army, and took care of himself reasonably well. 


With the year 1817 Beethoven passed into the final period of his creative life. 
Long a revolutionist in private politics, he now made open war against classic 
norms, welcomed the Romantic movement into music, and gave to the sonata 
and the symphony a looser structure that subordinated the old rules to a rampant 
freedom of emotional and personal expression. Something of the wild spirit that 
had spoken in France through Rousseau and the Revolution, in Germany through 
Sturm und Drang, in young Goethe’s Werthers Leiden and young Schiller’s Die 
Rauber, then in the poems of Tieck and Novalis, in the prose of the Schlegels, in 
the philosophies of Fichte and Schelling—something of all this came down to 
Beethoven, and found rich soil in his natural emotionalism and individualistic 
pride. An old system of law, convention, and restraint collapsed in art as in 
politics, leaving the resolute individual free to express or embody his feelings 


and desires in a joyful bursting of old rules, bonds, and forms. Beethoven 
mocked the masses as asses, the nobles as impostors, their conventions and 
courtesies as irrelevant to artistic creation; he refused to be imprisoned in molds 
fashioned by the dead, even by such melodious dead as Bach and Handel, Haydn 
and Mozart and Gluck. He made his own revolution, even his own Terror, and 
made his “Ode to Joy” a declaration of independence even in expectation of 
death. 

The three Hammerklavier Sonatas formed a bridge between the second period 
and the third. Even their name was a revolt. Some angry Teutons, tired of Italian 
domination in the language and income of music, had proposed using German, 
instead of Italian, words for musical notations and instruments. So the majestic 
pianoforte should discard that Italian word for low and strong, and be called 
Hammerklavier, since the tones were produced by little hammers striking 
strings. Beethoven readily accepted the idea, and wrote Sigmund Steiner, 
manufacturer of musical instruments, on January 13, 1817: “Instead of 
Pianoforte, Hammerklavier—which settles the matter once for all.”42 

The most remarkable of the Hammerklavier Sonatas is the second, Opus 106 
in B Flat, written in 1818-19 as a “Grosse Sonata fiir das Hammerklavier.” 
Beethoven told Czerny that it was to remain his greatest piece for the piano, and 
this judgment has been confirmed by pianists in every succeeding generation. It 
seems to express a somber resignation to old age, illness, and a darkening 
solitude, and yet it is a triumph of art over despair. 

It was in further rejection of such despondency that Beethoven wrote the 
Ninth Symphony. He began work on it in 1818, concurrently with the Missa 
solemnis which was to be performed at the installation of Archduke Rudolf as 
archbishop of Olmiitz. The Mass was finished first, in 1823, three years too late 
for the installation. 

Anxious to add to the little hoard that he had accumulated as a refuge against 
old age and as a bequest to nephew Karl, Beethoven conceived the notion of 
selling subscriptions for pre-publication copies of his Mass. He sent invitations 
to this effect to the sovereigns of Europe, asking from each of them fifty ducats 
in gold.43 Acceptances came in slowly, but by 1825 ten had come: from the 
rulers of Russia, Prussia, France, Saxony, Tuscany, the Princes Golitsyn and 
Radziwill, and the Caecilia Association of Frankfurt. 

The Missa solemnis is generally held to have justified its long gestation and 
the strange bartering of its finished form. There is no trace in it of the occasional 
blasphemies that interrupted his inherited Catholic faith. Each moment of the 
liturgy is interpreted with concordant music, and through it all is audible the 
dying man’s desperate faith, written by him in the manuscript score at the outset 


of the Credo: “God above all—God has never deserted me.”44 The music is too 
powerful to be an expression of Christian humility; but the dedicated 
concentration on each part and phrase, and the sustained majesty of the whole, 
make the Missa solemnis the fit and final offering of a great flawed spirit to an 
incomprehensible God. 

In February, 1824, he completed the Ninth Symphony. Here his struggle to 
express his final philosophy—the joyful acceptance of man’s fate—broke 
through all the trammels of classic order, and the impetuous monarch let the 
pride of his power carry him to massive exultations that sacrificed the old god 
order to the young god liberty. In the profusion of shattered altars the themes 
that should have stood out as pillars to the edifice disappeared from all but 
esoteric view; the phrases seemed unduly insistent and repeated; an occasional 
moment of tenderness or calm was overwhelmed by a sudden fortissimo flung as 
if in rage at a mad and unresponsive world. Not so, a great scholar replies; there 
is, in this apparent embarrassment of riches, “an extreme simplicity of form, 
underlying an elaboration of detail which may at first seem bewildering until we 
realize that it is purely the working out, to its logical conclusions, of some ideas 
as simple and natural as the form itself.”45 

Perhaps the master deliberately abandoned the classic effort to give lasting 
form to mortal beauty or veiled significance. He confessed his surrender, and 
frolicked in the unregulated wealth of his imagination and the lavished resources 
of his art. In the end he recaptured some flair of youthful defiance, and enshrined 
in music that ode of Schiller’s which was not really to mere joy, but rather to 
joyful war against despotism and inhumanity— 


Fronting kings in manly spirit, 
Though it cost us wealth and blood! 

Crowns to naught save noblest merit; 
Death to all the Liar’s brood! 


With his culminating masterpieces now complete, Beethoven longed for an 
opportunity to present them to the public. But Rossini had so captivated Austria 
in 1823, and Viennese audiences were now so enamored of Italian melody, that 
no local impresario dared risk a fortune on two compositions so difficult as the 
Missa solemnis and the Choral Symphony. A Berlin producer offered to present 
them; Beethoven was about to agree, when a combination of music lovers, led 
by the Lichnowsky family, alarmed at the thought of Vienna’s outstanding 
composer being forced to go to a rival capital for the premiere of his latest and 
most prestigious works, agreed to underwrite their production at the 


Karntnerthor Theater. After hard bargaining on all sides the concert was given 
on May 7, 1824, before a crowded house, and with a stoic program: an overture 
(“The Consecration of the House”), four parts of the Missa solemnis, and the 
Ninth Symphony with a stentorian German chorus to crown it all. The singers, 
unable to reach the high notes prescribed, omitted them.4¢ The Mass was 
received solemnly, the symphony with enthusiastic acclaim. Beethoven, who had 
been standing on the platform with his back to the audience, did not hear the 
applause, and had to be turned around to see it.47 


VII. COMOEDIA FINITA: 1824—27 


He quarreled with Schindler and other friends about the small share (420 
florins) they gave him of the 2,200 taken at the concert; he charged them with 
cheating him; they left him solitary now except for the occasional presence of 
his nephew, whose attempt at suicide (1826) topped the inspired bear’s cup of 
grief. It was in those years that he wrote the last five of his sixteen quartets. 

The spark for these labors had come in 1823 from the offer of Prince Nikolai 
Golitsyn to pay “any sum demanded” for one, two, or three quartets to be 
dedicated to him. Beethoven agreed, for fifty ducats each. Those three (Opp. 
127, 130, and 132), and Opp. 131 and 135, constitute the terminal quartets 
whose mysterious strangeness has ensured their fame. Opus 130 was privately 
played in 1826, to the avowed delight of the listeners, except that the performers 
found the fourth movement beyond their powers; Beethoven wrote a simpler 
finale. The rejected movement is now offered as “Grosse Fugue,” Opus 133, 
which a Beethoven scholar bravely interprets as expressing the composer’s final 
philosophy: Life and reality are composed of inseparable opposites—good and 
evil, joy and sorrow, health and sickness, birth and death; and wisdom will 
adjust itself to them as the inescapable essence of life. Most highly praised of the 
five, and considered by Beethoven to be his greatest quartet, is Opus 131 in C 
Sharp Minor, finished on August 7, 1826; here, we are told, “the mystical vision 
is most perfectly sustained.”48 Heard again recently, it seemed to be a long weird 
wail, the pitiful moaning of a mortally wounded animal. The last of the five, 
Opus 135, states a motto for its final movement: Muss es sein? (Must it be?), and 
gives the answer: Es muss sein. 

On December 2, 1826, racked by a tearing cough, Beethoven asked for a 
doctor. Two of his former physicians refused to come.49 A third, Dr. Wawruch, 
came, and diagnosed pneumonia. Beethoven took to his bed. His brother Johann 
came to watch over him. Nephew Karl, with Beethoven’s blessing, left at the call 
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of the Army. On January 11 Dr. Wawruch was joined by Dr. Malfatti. He 
prescribed frozen punch to help the patient sleep; Beethoven relished the liquor 
in it, and “abused the prescription.”°° Dropsy and jaundice developed; urine 
collected in Beethoven’s body instead of being excreted; twice he was tapped to 
release the fluid; he compared himself to a geyser. 

Resolved to make no use of the bank shares—totaling ten thousand florins— 
which he had hidden for Karl, and faced by rapidly rising expenses, Beethoven 
wrote, on March 6, 1827, to Sir George Smart of London: 


What is to become of me? What am I to live on until I have recovered my lost strength and can 
again earn my living by means of my pen? ... I beg you to exert all your influence to induce the 
Philharmonic Society to carry out their former decision to give a concert for my benefit. My strength 
is not equal to saying anything more.5! 


The Society sent him a hundred pounds as an advance on the receipts of the 
proposed concert. 

By March 16 the physicians agreed that Beethoven had not long to live. They 
and brother Johann asked his consent to summoning a priest. “I wish it,” he 
answered. His occasional bouts with God had been forgotten; his letter of March 
14 shows him ready to accept whatever “God in His divine wisdom” might 
decree.°2 On March 23 he received the last sacrament, apparently in a docile 
mood; his brother later reported that the dying man had said to him, “I thank you 
for this last service.”°3 Soon after the ceremony Beethoven said to Schindler, 
“Comoedia finita est”—referring apparently not to the religious service but to 
life itself;54 the phrase was used in the classic Roman theater to announce the 
end of the play. 

He died on March 26, 1827, after three months of suffering. A few moments 
before his death a flash of lightning illuminated the room, followed by a sharp 
clap of thunder. Aroused, Beethoven raised his right arm and shook his clenched 
fist, apparently at the storm. Soon thereafter his agony ended. We shall never 
know what that last gesture meant. 

The post-mortem examination revealed the complex of internal disorders that 
had darkened his life and his temper. The liver was shrunken and diseased. The 
arteries of the ears were clogged with fatty particles, and the auditory nerves 
were degenerated. “The pains in the head, indigestion, colic, and jaundice, of 
which he frequently complained, and the deep depression which gives the key to 
so many of his letters, would all follow naturally from the chronic inflammation 
of the liver and the digestive derangements to which it would give rise.”°> 
Probably his love of walking and the open air had moderated these ailments, and 
had given him most of the painless hours in his life. 


His funeral was attended by thirty thousand persons. Hummel the pianist and 
Kreutzer the violinist were among the pallbearers; Schubert, Czerny, and 
Grillparzer were among the torchbearers. The tombstone bore only the name 
BEETHOVEN and his dates of birth and death. 


I. The post-mortem examination of Beethoven revealed various internal disorders which Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians (3d ed., I, 271b) described as “most probably the result of syphilitic affections at an 
early period of his life.” Thayer, biographer par excellence of Beethoven, put the matter politely: Beethoven 
"had not escaped the common penalties of transgressing the laws of strict purity."° The matter is still 
debated. 


CHAPTER XXIx 


Germany and Napoleon 


1786-1811 


I. THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE: 1800 


In the opinion of the Prussian patriot but great historian Heinrich von 
Treitschke, “Never since the time of Luther had Germany occupied so shining a 
position in the European world as now [1800], when the greatest heroes and 
poets of their age belonged to our nation.”! We might rank Frederick victorious 
below Napoleon shattered, but beyond doubt the light of Goethe and Schiller 
shone unrivaled in poetry and prose from Edinburgh to Rome; and the German 
philosophers, from Kant through Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel to Schopenhauer, 
overawed the European mind from London to St. Petersburg. It was Germany’s 
second Renaissance. 

Like Italy in the sixteenth century, Germany was not a nation, if that means a 
people living under the same government and laws. Germany in 1800 was a 
loose concatenation of some 250 “states,” each with its own laws and taxes, 
many with their own army, coinage, religion, customs, and dress, and some 
speaking a dialect unintelligible to half the German world. However, their 
written language was the same, and gave their writers a third of the Continent for 
their potential audience. 

We should note, in passing, that the relative independence of the individual 
states, as in Renaissance Italy, allowed an unstereotyped diversity, a stimulating 
rivalry, a freedom of character, experiment, and thought, which might have been 
overwhelmed, in the centralizing capital of a large state, by the weight of the 
compact mass. Would not the old cities of Germany, still so attractively unique, 
have lost vitality and character if they had been subject to Berlin, politically and 
culturally, as the cities of France were or are to Paris? And if all these parts of 
Germany had formed a united nation, would not this heartland of Europe, rich in 
materials and men, have overrun Europe irresistibly? 

In only one way were the German states limited in their independence: they 
accepted membership in that “Holy Roman Empire” which had begun in 800 


with the papal crowning of Charlemagne—known to the Germans as their own 
Frankish Karl der Grosse. In 1800 this Empire included a dazzling variety of 
German states. Outstanding were nine “electoral states” that elected the emperor: 
Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Brunswick-Liineburg, Cologne, Mainz, 
Hanover, and Trier (Treves). Next were twenty-seven “spiritual lands,” ruled by 
Catholic prelates, as if recalling the episcopal rule of cities in the dying Roman 
Empire of the West a millennium before: the archbishopric of Salzburg (where 
Mozart fretted), and the bishoprics of Miinster, Liége, Wiirzburg, Bamberg, 
Osnabrtick, Paderborn, Augsburg, Hildesheim, Fulda, Speyer, Regensburg 
(Ratisbon), Constance, Worms, Liibeck... Lay princes ruled thirty-seven states, 
including Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, Holstein, Wiirttemberg (with 
Stuttgart), Sachsen-(Saxe-) Weimar (with Goethe), Sachsen-Gotha (with its 
“enlightened despot” Duke Emest II), Braunschweig-(Brunswick-) 
Wolfenbiittel, Baden (with Baden-Baden, Karlsruhe)... Fifty cities were 
Reichstddte, self-governed free “towns of the Empire”: Hamburg, Cologne, 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Bremen, Worms, Speyer, Nuremberg (Niirnberg), Ulm... 
From these and other parcels of Germany came electors, “Imperial Knights,” and 
other representatives to the Reichstag, or Imperial Diet, which met at 
Regensburg as summoned by their emperor. In 1792 the electors chose Francis II 
of Austria to head the Holy Roman Empire, and crowned him in a sumptuous 
ceremony that drew notables from all parts of Germany to Frankfurt-am-Main. 
He proved to be the last of the long line. 

By 1800 this once impressive and generally beneficent institution had lost 
nearly all its efficiency and usefulness. It was a relic of feudalism; each segment 
had been ruled by a manorial lord, subject to a central power; that central power 
had been weakened by the growth of the member states in population, wealth, 
secularism, and military force. The religious unity of the “holy” Empire had 
been ended by the Reformation, the Thirty Years’ War, and the Seven Years’ 
War of 1756-63; north Germany, in 1800, was Protestant, south Germany was 
Catholic; and west Germany had lost some piety to the French Enlightenment 
and the Aufklérung of Lessing’s days. Nationalism, large or small, grew as 
religion declined, for some creed-political or social—must hold a society 
together against the centrifugal egoism of its constituent souls. 

The polarization of Germany between the Protestant north, led by Prussia, 
and the Catholic south led by Austria had dire results in the failure of the two 
foci to unite against Napoleon at Austerlitz in 1805 or at Jena in 1806. Long 
before these blows, Austria itself had come to ignore the Imperial Diet, and other 
states followed Austria’s lead. In 1788 only fourteen princes out of an eligible 
hundred, only eight out of fifty eligible town chieftains, obeyed the summons to 


an Imperial Diet;3 decisions were impossible. In the Treaties of Campoformio 
(1797) and Lunéville (1801) Napoleon compelled Austria to recognize French 
rule of the left, or west, bank of the Rhine; so a rich section of the Holy Roman 
Empire—including the cities of Speyer, Mannheim, Worms, Mainz, Bingen, 
Trier, Coblenz, Aachen, Bonn, and Cologne—passed under French rule. By 
1801 it was generally agreed that the Holy Roman Empire, as Voltaire had said, 
was neither holy nor Roman nor an empire; that no important state recognized its 
authority, or the authority of the pope; that some new form of order and 
cooperation amid the chaos would have to be devised, accepted, or imposed. 
Napoleon accepted the challenge. 


II. THE CONFEDERATION OF THE RHINE: 1806 


The great river was a gallery of scenic wonders and historic memories 
sometimes architecturally enshrined. But it was also a living blessing to the 
economy, watering a responsive soil, binding each town with a dozen others 
rivaling its culture and trading for its goods. Feudalism here had lost its uses and 
its fangs as commerce and industry peopled the riverside. But within this fluent 
prosperity four problems festered: epicurean lassitude among the rulers, 
corruption in the bureaucracy, a disruptive concentration of wealth, and a 
military fragmentation inviting conquerors. 

The road to a new organization of the Rhineland states was opened by the 
promise of both France and Austria to recompense with new properties those 
German notables who had lost their lands through Austria’s recognition of 
French sovereignty over the left bank of the Rhine. The clamor of the 
dispossessed for rehabilitation led to the summoning, by France and Austria, of 
the Congress of Rastatt (December 16, 1797). There some irreverent princes 
proposed that the ecclesiastic principalities should be “secularized”—i.e., in 
plain terms, transferred from the ruling bishops to the clamoring laity. Unable to 
agree, the Congress submitted the matter to the next Diet of the Holy Roman 
Empire. It remained in abeyance until Napoleon returned from Egypt, seized 
power in France, defeated Austria at Marengo, and came to an agreement with 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, by which a deputation of the Imperial Diet issued, 
on February 25, £1803, a decree’ overwhelmingly _ entitled 
Reichsdeputationshauptschluss, summarily remaking the map and governance of 
western Germany. Nearly all the ruling bishops were dispossessed. Prussia 
accepted with equanimity the reduction of episcopal rule; Austria might have 
mourned, but she was powerless. 


The new governors realized that Austria would be unwilling, as well as 
unable, to give them military protection; nor could they (mostly Catholic) expect 
protection from Protestant Prussia. One after another the remade states turned to 
Napoleon, who was militarily supreme and officially Catholic. At Munich, on 
December 30, 1805, Karl Theodor von Dalberg, archbishop-elector of Mainz, 
meeting a Napoleon fresh from victory at Austerlitz, invited him to accept the 
leadership of the reorganized principalities. The busy Emperor took half a year 
to make up his mind. He realized that for a French nation to assume protectorate 
over a third of Germany was to invite the enmity of the rest, as well as 
resharpened hostility from England and Russia. On July 12, 1806, Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg, Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, Nassau, Berg, and many other states 
united in a “Rheinbund,” or Confederation of the Rhine; on August 1 Napoleon 
agreed to assume its protectorate. While the major constituents retained 
independence in internal affairs, they agreed to submit their foreign policy to his 
judgment, and to place substantial military forces at his command.4 They 
notified Francis II and the Imperial Diet that they were no longer members of the 
Reich. On August 6 Francis officially declared the Holy Roman Empire 
dissolved, and renounced the Imperial title, remaining emperor of Austria. The 
glory of the Hapsburgs faded, and a new Charlemagne, ruling from France, 
assumed authority over western Germany. 

The Confederation conferred vital benefits and exacted fatal returns. It 
brought the Code Napoléon (with abolition of feudal dues and ecclesiastical 
tithes), freedom of religious worship, equality before the law, the French system 
of prefectural administration, centralized but competent, and a trained judiciary 
more than formerly difficult to bribe. The basic flaw in the structure was that it 
rested on foreign power, and could last only as long as this alien protection 
outweighed its domestic costs. When Napoleon took German sons to fight 
Austrians in 1809, the protectorate was strained; when he took thousands of 
German sons to fight Russia in 1812, and required heavy financial support for 
his campaign, the protectorate seemed a burden in gross topping its benefits in 
retail; when Confederation Germans were conscripted to fight Prussian Germans 
in 1813, the Confederation only awaited a substantial French reverse to bring the 
whole frail structure down upon the exhausted Corsican’s head. 

Meanwhile it was a triumph for Napoleon that he had arranged a double 
security for France’s new frontier. The terrain west of the Rhine had been 
incorporated into France, and the rich lands on the east side, reaching even to the 
Elbe, were now allied with, and dependent upon, France. And though the 
Confederation disintegrated after Napoleon’s defeat at Leipzig in 1813, it left a 


memory for Bismarck, even as Napoleon’s unification of Italy left an inspiration 
for Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Cavour. 


Ill. NAPOLEON’S GERMAN PROVINCES 


North of Cologne were two regions which, though they became members of 
the Rheinbund, were completely Napoleon’s by the processes of war, and were 
governed by him or his relatives: the grand duchy of Berg by his brother-in-law 
Joachim Murat, and the kingdom of Westphalia, by his brother Jéro6me. When 
Murat was promoted to Naples (1808), Napoleon governed the duchy through 
commissioners. Year by year he introduced French methods of administration, 
taxation, and law. Feudalism, already vestigial, was ended, industry and 
commerce were developed until the region became a thriving center of mining 
and metallurgy. 

Westphalia was more varied and immense. Its western end was the duchy of 
Cleves (point of origin for Henry VIII’s fourth wife); thence it ranged eastward 
through Miinster, Hildesheim, Brunswick, and Wolfenbiittel to Magdeburg; 
through Paderborn to Cassel (the capital), and across the Rivers Ruhr, Ems, and 
Lippe to the Saale and the Elbe. 

JérOme Bonaparte, made king in 1807, was then twenty-three years old, and 
was more interested in pleasure than in power. Napoleon, hoping that 
responsibilities would mature and settle him, sent him letters of excellent 
counsel, realistic yet humane, but this was countered by financial exactions, and 
Jérome found it difficult to satisfy his brother’s demand for revenues and his 
own relish for a lavish court and style. Even so, he cooperated effectively in 
introducing the reforms that Napoleon usually brought with him in the creative 
period of his conquests. It was one of Bonaparte’s maxims that “men are 
powerless to determine the future; only institutions fix the destinies of nations.”° 
So he gave Westphalia a code of laws, efficient and comparatively honest 
administration, religious freedom, a competent judiciary, the jury system, 
equality before the law, uniform taxation, and a system of periodic audit of all 
governmental operations. A national assembly was to be elected by a limited 
suffrage; fifteen of the hundred delegates were to be chosen from among 
merchants and manufacturers, fifteen from among savants and other persons 
who had earned distinction. The assembly was not empowered to initiate 
legislation, but it could criticize the measures submitted to it by the Council of 
State, and its advice was often accepted. 

The economic reforms were basic. Feudalism was now ended. Free enterprise 
should open every field to every ambition. Roads and waterways were to be 


maintained and improved; internal tolls were abolished; weights and measures 
were made uniform throughout the kingdom. A decree of March 24, 1809, made 
every commune responsible for its poor, requiring it to provide them with 
employment or sustenance.® The taxpayers complained. 

Culturally Westphalia was the most progressive of the German states. It had 
nurtured intellectual life ever since—and before—Fulda’s monastic library fed 
the Renaissance with classical manucripts; Hildesheim had had Leibniz, and 
Wolfenbiittel had had Lessing. Now King Jér6me had as his librarian Jacob 
Grimm, whom we shall meet as the founder of Teutonic philology. In 1807, at 
Napoleon’s invitation, Johannes von Miiller, the leading historian of the age, left 
his post as royal historiographer at Berlin to come to Westphalia as secretary of 
state and (1808-09) director-general of public education. Westphalia had then 
five universities, which under JérOme were reorganized as three: GOttingen, 
Halle, and Marburg. Two of these were famous throughout Europe; we have 
seen Coleridge going straight from Nether Stowey to G6ttingen, and returning to 
England a year later, dizzy with German ideas. 

Against these boons two evils weighed heavily: taxation and conscription. 
Napoleon required from each of his dependencies a substantial contribution to 
his government, to his daily more lavish court, and to the expenses of his armies. 
His argument was simple: if Austria or some other reactionary power should 
defeat or otherwise unseat him, the blessings that he had brought with him would 
be taken away. For the same reason the states under his protection must share 
with France the obligation to provide sturdy sons for military training, and, if 
necessary, the sacrifice of life. Till 1813 Jérome’s subjects bore this drain 
manfully; after all, in Napoleon’s armies the knout was unknown, promotion 
was by merit, any soldier might become an officer, even a marshal. But by 1813 
Westphalia had sent 8,000 young men to serve Napoleon in Spain, 16,000 to 
serve him in Russia; from Spain only 800 returned, from Russia 2,000. 


Northeast of Westphalia was the electorate of Hanover. In 1714 its elector 
had become King George I of England, and Hanover had become an English 
dependency. The current elector was George III, who had made it a point of 
patriotism not to step out of Britain; so he left the great landowners of Hanover 
to rule the province “for the benefit of the most exclusive aristocracy in 
Germany. All valuable posts... were monopolized by the nobles,... who took 
care that none of the burdens of taxation should fall upon themselves,” and that 
“the burgher and peasant should contribute most.” Feudalism survived, softened 
by an almost family relation between master and man. Local government was 
honest beyond belief.” 


In 1803, on the resumption of war with England, Napoleon ordered his troops 
and administrators to take control in Hanover, to guard against possible landings 
by British forces, and to exclude all British goods from entry. The French met 
little resistance. In 1807 Napoleon, busy with larger concerns, attached Hanover 
to Westphalia, and left it to the taxing devices of King Jérome. The Hanoverians 
prayed for the return of England. 


By contrast with Hanover, the Hanseatic cities—Hamburg, Bremen, Ltibeck 
—were havens of prosperity and pride. The League itself had long since ceased 
to exist, but the decline of Antwerp and Amsterdam under French control had 
transferred much of their commerce to Hamburg. Situated at the mouth of the 
Elbe, the city—boasting in 1800 a population of 115,000 souls—seemed 
designed for maritime trade, and for the expeditious reshipment of imported 
goods. It was governed by its leading merchants and financiers, but with a 
degree of skill and fairness that made their monopoly bearable. Napoleon itched 
to bring these mercantile cities under his rule, to enlist them in the embargo on 
British imports, and to help him, with their loans, to finance his wars. He sent 
Bourrienne and others to stop the flow of British goods into Hamburg; the avid 
ex-secretary grew rich by winking both eyes. Finally Napoleon brought the great 
city under his rule (1810), and so harassed the citizens that they formed secret 
societies to assassinate him, and daily plotted his fall. 


IV. SAXONY 


East of Westphalia and south of Prussia was a German state, known to its 
citizens as Sachsen, to the French as Saxe, which once had ranged from 
Bohemia to the Baltic, had left its name on various -sexes in Britain, had lately 
been devastated by the Seven Years’ War, but was now content to be a 
prosperous electorate spreading to right and left of the Elbe from Luther’s 
Wittenberg to Dresden, the Paris of Germany. 

Under the long rule of Frederick Augustus III as elector (1768-1806) and as 
King Frederick Augustus I (1806-27), the country, blessed by the Elbe as its 
nourishing mother, soon recovered its prosperity. Dresden again rejoiced in its 
rococo architecture, its spacious thoroughfares and handsome bridges, its Sistine 
Madonna and Meissen pottery. The young ruler, though never outstanding as a 
statesman, managed his realm judiciously, spent his revenues carefully, paid off 
the national debt, and developed at Freiberg a famous School of Mines. 
Dresden’s rival, Leipzig, resumed its annual book fair, where publishers from 


everywhere in Europe offered their latest wares, and Germany’s flourishing 
literature led the intellectual parade. 

Frederick Augustus “the Just” joined Prussia and Austria in an attempt to 
discipline the French Revolution, and shared in the setback at Valmy in 1792. 
He was badly upset by the execution of his cousin Louis XVI, but he willingly 
joined in making peace with France in 1795. When Napoleon rose to power, 
Frederick kept on good terms with him, and Napoleon respected him as an 
enlightened despot loved by his people. However, when Napoleon’s army, in 
1806, was approaching Jena, Frederick was caught between hammer and anvil: 
Napoleon warned him not to let Prussian troops pass through Saxony; Prussia 
insisted, and invaded; the Elector yielded, and let his little army join the 
Prussians. Napoleon, victorious, treated Frederick Augustus with comparative 
lenience: exacted an indemnity of 25 million francs, bade him change his title to 
king of Saxony, made him head of the grand duchy of Warsaw, and compelled 
Prussia to cede to Saxony the “Circle of Cottbus” on the west bank of the River 
Spree. Prussia was thus hemmed in between Poland on the north and east, 
Westphalia on the west, and Saxony on the south—all pledged to Napoleon. It 
seemed only a matter of time before Prussia would have to follow the rest of 
Germany in vassalage to Bonaparte’s France. 


V. PRUSSIA: FREDERICK’S LEGACY, 1786-87 


At the death of Frederick II the Great the kingdom of Prussia consisted of the 
electorate of Brandenburg; the duchies of Silesia and Farther Pomerania; the 
provinces of East Prussia—with Konigsberg, Friedland, and Memel—and West 
Prussia, taken from Poland in 1772; and divers enclaves in western Germany, 
including East Friesland, Miinster, and Essen. After Frederick’s death Prussia 
added the region of Thorn and Danzig in the Second Partition of Poland (1792); 
Warsaw and the heart of Poland in the Third Partition (1795); Ansbach, 
Bayreuth, and Mansfeld in 1791; Neuchatel, in Switzerland, in 1797. Prussia 
seemed resolved to absorb all northern Germany when Napoleon relieved her of 
the task. 

The man who had made possible this expansion of Prussian power was the 
father of Frederick the Great. Frederick William I, besides disciplining his son 
and his people to bear suffering silently, had left him the best army in 
Christendom, and a nation tightly organized with universal education, universal 
taxation, and universal military service; Prussia had become a morsel fit for a 
martial king. All Europe, all Germany, all Prussia trembled at the sight of this 
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man-eating monarch, with his domineering Junker officers, his six-foot 
grenadiers. “Don’t get tall,” a mother cautioned her son, “or the recruiters will 
get you.”8 

To that army and state Frederick the Great (r. 1740-86) added a personal 
genius sharpened by Voltaire, and a stoicism rooted in his genes. He raised 
Prussia from a small kingdom rivaled by Saxony and Bavaria to a power equal to 
Austria in the German world, and standing as the strongest barrier to the 
persistent pressure of the fertile Slavs to reach again their old frontier on the 
Elbe. Internally he built a judiciary famous for its integrity, and a corps of 
administrators which gradually replaced the nobility as the officialdom of the 
state. He established freedom of speech, press, and worship, and under his 
protection “the German school system superseded the profound spiritual slumber 
of priestly education.”? He was the one man of his time who could outwit 
Voltaire and teach Napoleon. “The great Frederick,” said Napoleon in 1797, “is 
the hero whom I love to consult in everything, in war and in administration; I 
have studied his principles in the midst of camps, and his familiar letters are for 
me lessons of philosophy.” 1° 

There were some gaps in his achievement. He found no time, in his 
campaigns, to bring Prussian feudalism to the more humane level which it had 
reached in the Rhineland states; and his wars had left his people in a condition of 
poverty and exhaustion that were partly responsible for the decline of Prussia 
after his death. Frederick William II (r. 1786-97), reversing the tastes of his 
childless uncle, was fonder of women and art than of government and war. He 
supplemented his first wife with a mistress, who bore him five children; he 
divorced his wife in 1769, and married Friederike Louise of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
who bore him seven children; and during this marriage he persuaded his court 
preachers to let him contract morganatic unions with Julie von Voss (1787), who 
died two years later, and then Countess Sophie Dénhoff (1790), who bore him a 
son. He found time to play the violoncello, to welcome visits by Mozart and 
Beethoven, to establish a music academy and a national theater. He financed and 
promulgated (1794) a new law code containing many liberal elements. Taking a 
religious turn, he allowed his favorite, the reformed rationalist!! Johann von 
Wollner, to issue (1788) a Religionsedikt ending religious toleration, and 
establishing a censorship that drove many writers from Berlin. 

His foreign policy admits of defense. He refused to continue the aggressive 
stance of his predecessor; flouting a century of precedents, he sought friendship 
with Austria as a major step toward German unity and security. He did not like 
the French Revolution, being content with monarchy (so was his people), and he 
sent some troops to join in the defeat at Valmy (1792); but he was glad to bring 


their survivors home to help him in the Second Partition of Poland. In 1795 he 
signed the Peace of Basel with France, which left him free to take Warsaw in the 
Third Partition. 

Despite his acquisitions, he had allowed his country to decline in wealth and 
power. As early as 1789, Mirabeau, after a long stay in Berlin, wrote 
prophetically: “The Prussian monarchy is so constituted that it could not cope 
with any calamity.”!2 The Army grew lax in discipline and insolent with pride; 
the bureaucracy had softened into corruption and intrigue; the finances of the 
state were in disorder and near insolvency.!5 “Only the incisive demonstration of 
war could display to this blinded generation the inward decay which... paralyzed 
all activity by the magic of ancient renown.” !4 


VI. THE COLLAPSE OF PRUSSIA: 1797—1807 


So the amorous King died, and the care of the ailing state fell to his son 
Frederick William III, who carried the burden through Napoleon and Metternich 
till 1840. Everyone wondered how he could last so long, being weak in will and 
benign in sentiment. He had all the virtues which a good citizen is instructed to 
develop or profess: cooperation, justice, kindness, modesty, marital fidelity, and 
a love of peace. He freed the serfs on the royal domain. In 1793 he married Luise 
(Louise) of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, seventeen, beautiful, passionately patriotic, 
and soon the idol of the nation; she remained chief source of the happiness into 
which he seemed to invite every calamity. 

The new century brought him one crisis after another. In 1803 the French 
seized Hanover, whose neutrality had been guaranteed by Prussia; the young 
officers in the Prussian Army clamored for at least a breach, if not war, with 
France; Frederick William held his peace. French forces closed the mouths of 
the Weser and the Elbe, hurting Prussian trade; Frederick counseled patience. 
Queen Louise pleaded for war; dressed in the uniform of the regiment that bore 
her name, she paraded on horseback, and breathed fire into the undefeated 
Army; Prince Louis Ferdinand, cousin to the King, longed for a chance to show 
his mettle; the aging Duke of Brunswick offered to lead the Prussian Army; 
General Bliicher, hero-to-be at Waterloo, supported him; Frederick William 
withstood them quietly. In 1805 Austria, challenging Napoleon, sought Prussian 
aid; the King was not ready. 

But when the French, en route to Austerlitz, marched through Prussian 
Bayreuth, Frederick William’s patience ran out. He invited Alexander of Russia 
to a conference at Potsdam; there they took oath, at the tomb of Frederick the 


Great, to stand together against Napoleon, and go to the aid of Austria. 
Alexander’s troops marched south and suffered defeat. By the time Prussia’s 
army was mobilized the battle was over, and Alexander was in flight to Russia. 
Napoleon gave Frederick William a lenient but compromising peace (December 
15, 1805; February 15, 1806): Prussia was to cede Neuchatel, Cleves, and 
Ansbach to France, and was to receive Hanover in return. Eager for this long- 
coveted prize, Frederick William agreed to close all Prussian ports to British 
goods, and signed a defensive-offensive alliance with France. England declared 
war upon Prussia. 

Napoleon, challenging Nemesis, proceeded to form the Confederation of the 
Rhine, which surrounded some Prussian provinces in western Germany. Hearing 
that Napoleon was secretly offering Hanover to England, Frederick William 
entered into a secret alliance with Russia (July, 1806) for defense against France. 
On August 1 Napoleon took all western Germany under his protectorate. On 
August 9 Frederick William mobilized part of his army; on September 4 he 
reopened Prussian ports to British goods; on September 13 he ordered his troops 
to enter Saxony. Joined by the Saxon forces, his generals, under the Duke of 
Brunswick, commanded 200,000 men. Furious at what he considered the 
violation of two treaties and an alliance, Napoleon ordered his armies, already 
stationed in Germany, to converge upon the front and flank of the allies. He 
himself hurried to the front and supervised the annihilation of the Prussians and 
the Saxons at Jena and Auerstedt on the same day, October 14, 1806. 

That story has been told from the view of France. From Prussia’s side it was 
one of the darkest tragedies in her history. Frederick William, with his 
government and family, fled to East Prussia, and tried to govern from Memel. 
Napoleon, from the King’s chambers in Berlin, issued orders to a continent, and 
proclaimed the Continental Blockade. His troops drove the Prussians out of 
Poland, defeated the Russians at Friedland, and escorted Napoleon to Tilsit, 
where he made peace with Alexander. There Frederick William learned the final 
terms on which Prussia would be allowed to exist. It must cede to France all 
Prussian lands west of the Elbe, and must return to Poland all of Prussia’s 
pilferings in the three partitions. It must accept and pay for the occupation of 
Prussia by French soldiers until it should have completed payment of 160 
million francs as a war indemnity. By this treaty, signed on July 9, 1807, Prussia 
lost forty-nine percent of her former terrain, and 5,250,000 of her former 
9,750,000 population. In the years 1806—08 the cost of the occupation forces and 
the payments on the indemnity took up the entire revenue of Prussia.!° There 
were some Germans who, looking at the ruined state, predicted that it would 
never again play an important role in German history. 


VII. PRUSSIA REBORN: 1807-12 


There is a tough kernel in the German character—firmed by centuries of 
arduous survival between alien and martial peoples—that can bear defeat 
proudly and bide its time for response. And there were then men like Stein and 
Hardenberg, Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, who never let a day pass without 
thinking how Prussia could be redeemed. Those million serfs, hopeless under 
ancient thralls—what energy might they pour into the Prussian economy if they 
were released from humiliating burdens and were welcomed into free enterprise 
on the soil or in the towns? And those towns, now listless under commerce- 
scoming nobles governing the nation from a central distant capital—what 
invigorating initiatives might they develop, in industry, business, and finance, 
under the stimulus and experiments of freedom? Revolutionary France had freed 
its serfs and prospered, but it had kept the towns under the political tutelage of 
Paris; why not steal a march on the conqueror and free the towns as well as the 
serfs? 

So thought Freiherr Heinrich Friedrich Karl vom und zum Stein, “of and at 
the Rock,” the ancestral town of his family on the River Lahn, which flowed into 
the Rhine above Coblenz. He was not a baron but a Freiherr, a freeman, 
belonging to the Reichsrittershaft, or Imperial Knighthood, pledged to defend his 
domain and the realm. He was born (October 26, 1757) not “of and at the Rock,” 
but in nearby Nassau, son of a chamberlain to the Elector of Mainz. At sixteen 
he entered the school of law and politics in the University of Gottingen. There he 
read Montesquieu, followed him in admiring the British Constitution, and 
resolved to be great. He served his legal apprenticeship in the law courts of the 
Holy Roman Empire at Wetzlar and at the Imperial Diet in Regensburg. 

In 1780 he entered the Prussian civil service, and worked in the 
administration of Westphalian manufactures and mines. By 1796 he had won a 
prominent position in the economic administration of all Prussian provinces 
along the Rhine. His capacity for work, and the success of his proposals, brought 
him a call to Berlin in 1804 to serve as minister of state for trade. Within a 
month he was commissioned to help in the Ministry of Finance. When news 
reached the capital that Napoleon had shattered the Prussian Army at Jena, Stein 
succeeded in removing to Memel the contents of the Prussian Treasury; with 
these funds Frederick William III was able to finance his government in exile. 
Perhaps the excitement and disasters of war sharpened the temper of the King 
and his ministers; on January 3, 1807, Frederick William III dismissed Stein as 
“a refractory, insolent, obstinate, and disobedient official, who, proud of his 
genius and his talents,... acts from passion and from personal hatred and 


rancor.”!6 Stein returned to his home in Nassau. Six months later, having heard 
Napoleon recommend Stein as an administrator, the King offered Stein the 
Ministry of Home Affairs. 

It was precisely the post from which the irascible Freiherr could best advance 
reforms fit to release the energies of the Prussian people. By October 4, 1807, he 
was at his new post; by October 9 he had prepared for the King the proclamation 
which millions of peasants and hundreds of Prussian liberals had long pleaded 
for. Article I was apparently modest, declaring the right of “every inhabitant of 
our States” to buy and own land; but this right had hitherto been refused to 
peasants. Article II allowed any Prussian to engage in any lawful industry or 
business; so, as under Napoleon, career was open to talent of whatever pedigree, 
and class barriers were removed from the economy. Article X forbade any 
further enserfdom; and Article XII declared that “from Martinmas ceases all 
villeinage in Our entire States.... There shall be only free persons.”!”7 Many 
nobles resisted the edict, and it was not fully enforced till 1811. 

Stein and his liberal associates labored through the year 1808 to free the 
towns of Prussia from rule by feudal barons, or retired army officers, or tax 
commissioners with almost limitless powers. On November 19, 1808, the King, 
again a willing reformer, issued a “Municipal Ordinance” by which the towns 
were to be governed by a local assembly choosing its own officials; except that 
in large towns the burgomaster was to be appointed by the king from three men 
chosen by the assembly. So began the healthy local political life that grew into 
the outstanding excellence of Germany’s municipal administration. 

Stein was not alone in remaking Prussia. Gerhard von Schamhorst (1755-— 
1813), Count August Neithardt von Gneisenau (1760-1831), and Prince Karl 
von Hardenberg (1750—1822) labored together to rebuild a Prussian Army, using 
various devices to evade Napoleon’s restrictions. The progress of this operation 
was such that Stein, on August 15, 1808, wrote to a Prussian officer a letter 
which fell into French hands and was printed in the Moniteur for September 8. 
Part of it said: 


Exasperation grows every day in Germany; we must feed it and work upon people. I very much 
wish that we could make connections with Hesse and Westphalia, and that we should prepare 
ourselves for certain events; that we should seek to maintain relations with men of energy and good 
will, and that we could put such people in contact with others.... The affairs of Spain leave a lively 
impression; they prove what we long since should have suspected. It would be useful to spread these 
tidings prudently. We think here that war between France and Austria is inevitable. This conflict will 
decide the fate of Europe.1!8 


Napoleon, about to leave for a major campaign in Spain, ordered Frederick 
William to dismiss Stein. The King, still at Memel, delayed compliance, until he 
was warned that the French would continue their occupation of Prussian territory 
until he obeyed. On November 24, 1808, Stein was again dismissed; and on 
December 16 Napoleon, from Madrid, issued a decree outlawing him, 
confiscating all his goods, and ordering his arrest wherever found in French- 
controlled territory. Stein escaped into Bohemia. 

His loss to Prussia was made up by the appointment (1810) of Hardenberg as 
state chancellor—in effect prime minister. He had been part of the government 
before, had reorganized the Ministry of Finance, had negotiated the peace of 
1795, had shared responsibility for the disaster of 1806, and had been dismissed 
at the insistence of Napoleon (1807). Now, at the age of sixty, while Napoleon 
was amiably absorbed with his new Empress, Hardenberg moved the King 
toward constitutional monarchy by persuading him to summon first an Assembly 
of Notables (1811), and then (1812) a Representative Assembly of the Nation 
with consultative powers, as a check and prod on the king. An admirer of the 
French philosophes, Hardenberg secularized church property, insisted on civic 
equality for the Jews (March 11, 1812), levied a property tax on nobles and a 
profit tax on businessmen, ended the obstructive monopolies of the guilds, and 
established freedom of enterprise and trade. 

The rapid reconstruction of Prussia between 1807 and 1812 revealed a saving 
fund of strength in the German character. Under hostile French eyes, and under 
one of Prussia’s weakest kings, men like Stein and Hardenberg, neither of them 
a noble, undertook to rebuild a defeated, occupied, and bankrupt nation, and, in 
six years, to raise it to the power and pride that made it, in 1813, the natural 
leader in the War of Liberation. Every class joined in the effort: the nobles came 
forth to lead the Army, the peasants accepted conscription, the merchants 
yielded much of their profits to the state, the men and women of letters and 
learning sounded through Germany the call for freedom of the press, thought, 
and worship; and in 1807, in a Berlin policed by French troops, Fichte delivered 
those famous Addresses to the German Nation which called for a disciplined 
minority to lead the Prussian people to moral cleansing and national renewal. At 
Konigsberg, in June, 1808, some university professors organized a “Moral and 
Scientific Union,” which came to be known as the Tugenbund, or “League of 
Virtue,” dedicated to the liberation of Prussia. 

Meanwhile Stein wandered in exile and poverty, and in daily danger of being 
captured or shot. In May, 1812, Alexander I invited him to join the imperial 
court at St. Petersburg. He went, and there waited, with his host, for Napoleon to 
come. 


CHAPTER XXX 


The German People 
1789-1812 


I. ECONOMICS 


‘Tue Germans of 1800 were a class-conscious people, accepting class division as 
a system of social order and economic organization; and rare was the man who 
acquired a noble title except by birth. “In Germany,” noted Mme. de Staél, 
“everybody keeps his rank, his place in society, as if it were his established 
post.”! This was less so along the Rhine and among university graduates, but in 
general the Germans were a more patient people than the French. Not till 1848 
did they reach their 1789. 

The influence of the French Revolution was exciting in literature, slight in 
industry. Germany had rich natural resources, but the persistence of feudalism, 
and the power of feudal barons, in the central and eastern states, slowed the rise 
of a business and manufacturing class that might have been stimulated by a free 
and classless economy to apply to industry the coal and metals lying abundantly 
in the soil. Commerce was helped by magnificent rivers—the Rhine, the Weser, 
the Elbe, the Saale, the Main, the Spree, the Oder; but the fragmentation of states 
kept roads short and few and poor, and on these there were brigands and feudal 
tolls. Commerce was hindered by guild regulations, high taxes, and the 
geographical diversity of measures, weights, coinages, and laws. 

German industry, till 1807, had to meet the competition of British goods 
produced by the latest machinery; England enjoyed a generation of priority in 
the Industrial Revolution, and it forbade the export of its new technology, or its 
skilled technicians.2 The double-faced god of war, breeding industries to feed 
and clothe and kill men, nourished national economies; and after 1806 the 
Continental Blockade, more or less excluding British goods, helped the mainland 
industries to grow. Mining and metallurgy developed in western Germany, 
especially in or near Diisseldorf and Essen. At Essen in 1810 Friedrich Krupp 
(1787-1826) began the complex of metal works that would arm Germany for a 
century. 


Despite such figures the entrepreneur was looked down upon by noble and 
king as a potential profiteer, and no merchant or manufacturer was allowed to 
marry into the nobility, or to buy a feudal estate. Financiers-Huguenot, Jewish, 
or other—were allowed to lend to nobility or royalty, but when (1810) they 
proposed that Prussia imitate England and France and establish a national bank, 
issue government securities at a low interest, and so let a public debt help to 
finance the state, the King agreed with the nobles that such a procedure would 
put the kingdom at the mercy of the bankers. Prussia rejected control of the 
nation by the managers of capital, and chose rather to be led by a military caste 
and a Junker aristocracy. 


II. BELIEVERS AND DOUBTERS 


Germany was still religiously divided as in the Thirty Years’ War; and in 
many ways the wars of Frederick the Great with Austria and France were replays 
of that prolonged tragedy. If Frederick had lost, Protestantism might have 
disappeared from Prussia as it had disappeared from Huss’s Bohemia after 1620. 

As the Protestant clergy took over the property of the Catholic bishops in the 
Protestant north, they became dependent upon military protection by the 
Protestant princes, and acknowledged them as the heads of the Protestant Church 
in their realms; so the agnostic Frederick was the head of the Prussian Church. In 
the Catholic states—Austria, Bohemia, and nearly all the Confederation of the 
Rhine—the bishops, if not themselves rulers, needed similar protection, and fell 
into subservience to the civil power; many of them paid little attention to papal 
pronouncements, but most of them regularly read from their pulpits the decrees 
of the civil authorities that protected them; so, in Napoleon’s German states the 
bishops—Protestant or Catholic—read from their pulpits his administrative 
orders and his military bulletins.° 

This subjection of the Church had diverse—almost contradictory—effects: 
Pietism and rationalism. There were many German families that had traditions of 
a piety stronger than politics and deeper than ritual; they found more inspiration 
in family prayers than in pulpit eloquence or professional theology. More and 
more they neglected the churches, and practiced their devotions in esoteric 
groups private and intense. Even more fervent was a proud cluster of mystics 
who cherished the traditions of seers like Jakob B6hme, and claimed or sought to 
see God face to face, and to have experienced illuminations that had dissolved 
the deepest, bitterest, problems of life. Especially impressive, if only by having 
bome with silent heroism centuries of persecution, were the uncloistered, 
unvowed monks and nuns of the Moravian Brotherhood, who, banished from 


Catholic Bohemia, spread through Protestant Germany, and profoundly affected 
its religious life. Mme. de Staél met some of them, and was impressed by their 
premarital chastity, their sharing of goods, and the epitaph chosen for each of 
their dead: “He was born on such a day, and on such a day he retumed to his 
native country.”4 Baroness Julie (Barbara Juliane) von Kriidener (1764-1824), 
Mme. de Staél’s favorite mystic, was committed to their creed, and preached it 
so charmingly that Queen Louise of Prussia—and, for a time, Czar Alexander of 
Russia—fell under her influence, barring the sharing of goods. 

Antipodal to the mystics were the skeptics who had inhaled the winds of the 
French Enlightenment. Lessing had let loose the German Aufklérung by 
exhuming and partly publishing the Fragmente eines Ungenannten (1774—78) in 
which Hermann Reitmarus had expressed his doubts about the historicity of the 
Gospels. Of course there had been skeptics in every generation, but most of them 
had found silence golden, and the infection had been controlled by hellfire and 
police. But now it had found its way into the Freemason and Rosicrucian lodges, 
into the universities, and even into the monasteries. In 1781 Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason turned educated Germany into turmoil by explaining the difficulties 
of a rational theology. For a generation after him German philosophy labored to 
refute or conceal Kant’s doubts, and some subtle web-weavers like Friedrich 
Schleiermacher achieved international renown. According to Mirabeau (who 
visited Germany thrice between 1786 and 1788) almost all the Prussian 
Protestant clergy had by that time secretly shed their orthodoxy, and had come to 
think of Jesus as a lovable mystic who proclaimed the approaching end of the 
world. In 1800 a hurried observer reported that religion was dead in Germany 
and that “it is no longer the fashion to be a Christian.”> Georg Lichtenberg 
(1742-99) predicted that “the day will come when all belief in God will be like 
that in nursery specters.”® 

Such reports were emotionally exaggerated. Religious doubt affected a few 
professors and some sophomores, but it hardly touched the German masses. The 
Christian creed continued to appeal to the sense of man’s dependence upon 
supersensual powers, and to the propensity of even the learned to ask for 
supernatural aid. The Protestant congregations warmed their own hearts with 
mighty hymns. The Catholic Church continued to offer a home to miracle, myth, 
mystery, music, and art, and a final port for spirits exhausted by years of 
intellectual navigation amid the storms and shoals of philosophy and sex; so 
erudite scholars like Friedrich von Schlegel, brilliant Jewesses like Moses 
Mendelssohn’s daughters, sought at last the uterine warmth of the Mother 
Church. Faith always recovers, and doubt remains. 


III. THE GERMAN JEWS 


Faith must have weakened, for toleration grew. As knowledge rose it flowed 
over the fences within which the creeds had preserved their innocence. It became 
impossible for an educated Christian to hate a modern Jew because of a political 
crucifixion eighteen centuries ago; and perhaps he had read, in the Gospel of 
Saint Matthew (xxi, 8), how a multitude of Jews had strewn with palm leaves the 
path of the beloved preacher as he entered Jerusalem a few days before his 
death. In any case the Jews in Austria were freed by Joseph II, in the Rhineland 
by the Revolution or Napoleon, and in Prussia by Hardenberg. They came gladly 
out of the ghettos, took on the dress, language, and habits of their times and 
place, became able workers, loyal citizens, devoted scholars, creative scientists. 
Anti-Semitism remained among the unlettered, but in the literate it lost its 
religious aura, and had to feed on economic and intellectual rivalries, and on 
ghetto ways lingering vestigially among the struggling poor. 

In Goethe’s Frankfurt hostility between Christian and Jew had been 
especially strong, and survived longer, because the ruling bourgeoisie there felt 
the vigor of Jewish competition in commerce and finance. Living quietly among 
them was Meyer Amschel Rothschild (1743-1812), who was founding the 
greatest banking house in history by lending to impecunious princes like the 
landgraves of Hesse-Cassel, or serving as one of England’s agents in subsidizing 
the challenged kings in their struggle against Napoleon. Nevertheless it was 
Napoleon who in 1810 insisted on applying to the Jews of Frankfurt the full 
freedom guaranteed by the Code Napoléon.’ 

Marcus Herz (1747-1803) came to personify the flowering of Jewish finance 
into the pursuit and patronage of the sciences and the arts. Born in Berlin, he 
migrated in 1762 to Kénigsberg, where Kant and other liberals had prevailed 
upon the university to admit Jews. Herz enrolled as a medical student, but he 
attended Kant’s lectures almost as often as the courses in medicine, and his 
passionate interest in philosophy made him Kant’s favorite pupil.® Graduating in 
medicine, he moved back to Berlin, and soon won repute not only as a physician 
but as well by his lectures on philosophy. His discourses and demonstrations in 
physics drew a distinguished audience, including the future King Frederick 
William III. 

His life was both brightened and saddened by his marriage to Henrietta de 
Lemos, one of the fairest women of her time. She made his home a salon 
rivaling the best in Paris. She extended her hospitality to other Jewish beauties, 
including Moses Mendelssohn’s daughter Brendel—later Dorothea—and Rachel 
Levin, wife-to-be of the diplomat-author Varnhagen von Ense. Christian as well 
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as Jewish notables gathered around these three Graces, and the Christians were 
delighted to find that they had minds as well as bodies, and were alluringly 
venturesome. Mirabeau attended these gatherings to discuss politics with 
Marcus, and more frequently to ponder subtler subjects with Henrietta. She 
relished the admiration offered by Christian notables, and fell into “ambiguous 
relations” with Wilhelm von Humboldt the educator, then with Friedrich 
Schleiermacher the philosophic preacher. Meanwhile she encouraged Dorothea 
—who had married Simon Veit and given him two children—to leave her 
husband and home and live with Friedrich von Schlegel, first as his mistress and 
then as his wife. 

So the free mingling of Jews and Christians had a double dissolving effect: it 
weakened the faith of Christians when they found that Christ and his twelve 
Apostles had intended their religion to be a reform Judaism faithful to the 
Temple and the Mosaic Code; and it weakened the faith of Jews who saw that 
fidelity to Judaism could be a severe handicap in the pursuit of mates and place. 
In both camps the decline of religious belief eroded the moral code. 


IV. MORALS 


The code had rested upon belief in a god good and terrible, encouraging every 
humble appeal, watching every act and thought of every soul, forgetting nothing, 
and never abdicating the right and power to judge and punish or forgive, a god of 
love and vengeance, master, in his medieval form, of heaven and hell. This 
somber and perhaps indispensable creed still survived among the masses, and 
helped the clergy, the Junkers, the generals, and the patres familias to manage 
their flocks, peasants, troops, and homes. Periodic war, commercial competition, 
and the need for family discipline required the formation of habits of obedience 
and application in the youth, of winsome modesty and domestic arts in the girl, 
of patient dedication in the wife, of stern ability to command in the husband and 
father. 

The common German male was basically good-humored, at least in the 
tavern; but he found it wise to put on a solemn front before wife, children, 
competitors, and employees. He worked hard, and required the same of those 
under his responsibility. He honored tradition as the well of wisdom and the 
pillar of authority; old customs enabled him to meet his daily tasks and contacts 
with a saving and comfortable economy of thought. He held his religion as a 
sacred heritage, and was grateful for its help in training his children to courtesy, 
system, and steadiness. He repudiated the Revolution that had disordered France, 
and the Sturm und Drang of German youth, as the reckless dissolution of 


established relations vital to order and sanity in the home and the state. He kept 
his wife and children in subordination, but he could be humane and loving in his 
homely way, and he labored uncomplainingly to meet their needs of body and 
mind. 

His wife accepted the situation without much resistance, for she agreed that a 
large family in an insecure country surrounded by potential foes called for a 
stern and steady hand. In the home, subject to her husband and the law, she was 
accepted as the guiding authority, and was almost always rewarded with lifelong 
love from her children. She was content to be the “justified mother of children,”9 
consumed in the conquest of the soil and the continuity of the race. 

But there were other voices. In 1774 Theodore von Hippel, anticipating Mary 
Wollstonecraft by eighteen years, published On Marriage, a male defense of 
woman’s liberation. He objected to the bride’s vow of obedience; marriage 
should be a partnership, not a subjection. He demanded the full emancipation of 
women—not only the vote but also eligibility to office, even the highest; he 
noted some great women rulers of the age—Christina of Sweden, Catherine of 
Russia, Maria Theresa of Austria. If full emancipation is not made into law the 
“Rights of Man” should be more honestly called the “Rights of Men.”10 

Germany did not listen to him, but—under the stimulus of the French 
Revolution and the spread of radical literature in Germany—the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century saw such a flurry of 
emancipated women as only our time could match in number, and only 
eighteenth-century France could match in brilliance, and none surpassed in 
deviltry. The Romantic movement in literature, echoing medieval troubadours, 
idealized woman no longer as a mother like Demeter, nor as a virgin like Mary, 
but as an intoxicating bouquet of physical beauty and intellectual vivacity, with a 
touch of scandal to complete the lure. We have noted Henrietta Herz and 
Dorothea Mendelssohn; add Caroline Michaelis (daughter of a Gd6ttingen 
Orientalist), who, a revolutionary widow, married August von Schlegel, and 
divorced him and wed philosopher Schelling. Add Therese Forster, who rivaled 
her husband in republican ardor, left him to live with a Saxon diplomat, and 
wrote a political novel, The Seldorf Family, which made a stir in the Rhineland; 
“in intellectual power,” wrote Wilhelm von Humboldt, “she was one of the most 
remarkable women of her time.”!! Add Rachel Levin Varnhagen von Ense, 
whose salon was frequented by diplomats and intellectuals in Berlin. Add 
Bettina von Armim, whom we have seen fluttering around Beethoven and 
Goethe. And those cultured, not quite revolutionary, women who outshone 
Goethe in Weimar: the Duchess Luise, Charlotte von Kalb, Charlotte von Stein. 


In the larger cities of Germany this liberation of women was naturally 
accompanied by a loosening of moral restraints. King Frederick William II had 
set a fashion in mistresses, and in the next reign Prince Louis Ferdinand 
outrivaled him. Love marriages were multiplying as youngsters forsook the 
charms of property for the ecstasy of romance. Goethe, aging, looked askance 
from Weimar upon the gay life of the upper echelons in Berlin, but he adopted 
the new morality when he took the waters at Karlsbad. There the women 
displayed themselves proudly in the new fashions that Mesdames Tallien and de 
Beauharnais had set in Paris in 1795. 

Political immorality competed with sexual laxity. Bribery was a favorite 
instrument of diplomacy, and an eager venality lubricated the bureaucracy in 
Catholic and Protestant states alike. Business seems to have been more honest 
than politics; the bourgeoisie, even when it married relaxed women, kept apart 
from the frolics along the River Spree. Meanwhile, however, the universities 
were pouring into German life and morals the disturbing catabolism of partly 
educated youth. 


V. EDUCATION 


Education now became the prime concern and achievement of Germany, 
matching that interest in war which was excited by the uprising of mind and 
body against Napoleon. Fichte’s Addresses to the German Nation (1807), !2 
though heard by few, expressed the growing conviction of the age: only a reform 
of education at every level could lift Germany out of the quest for pleasure into a 
stern devotion to the needs of the state in these years when quick surrender and 
national humiliation had almost broken the German spirit. In 1809 Wilhelm von 
Humboldt (1767-1835) was appointed Prussian education minister. He gave 
himself effectively to his task, and under his lead the German educational system 
began a renovation which soon made it the best in Europe. Students came from a 
dozen countries to study in the Universities of Gottingen, Heidelberg, Jena, and 
Berlin. Education was extended to all classes, and was broadened in subjects and 
aims; and though religion was emphasized as a prop of character, the law 
instructors made nationalism the new religion of German schools—dquite as 
Napoleon had made it the new divinity in the schools of France. 

The universities of Germany required and received a vigorous examination, 
for many of them were suffering from the neglect that usually befalls old age. 
Heidelberg’s had been founded in 1386, Cologne’s in 1388, Erfurt’s in 1379, 
Leipzig’s in 1409, Rostok’s in 1419, Mainz’s in 1476, Tiibingen’s in 1477, 
Wittenberg’s in 1502. Now they were all in straits and need. The University of 


Kiinigsberg, begun in 1544, was flourishing with Immanuel Kant. The 
University of Jena, established in 1558, became the cultural capital of Germany, 
with Schiller, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, the brothers Schlegel, and the poet 
Holderlin; there the faculty almost rivaled the students in welcoming the French 
Revolution. The University of Halle (1604) was “the first modern university” in 
three senses: it vowed itself to freedom of thought and teaching, and required no 
pledge of religious orthodoxy from its faculty; it made room for science and 
modern philosophy; and it became a center of original scholarship and a 
workshop of scientific research.!5 The University of G6ttingen, founded so 
lately as 1736, had by 1800 become “the greatest school in Europe,”!4 rivaled 
only by the University of Leiden in Holland. “All the north of Germany,” said 
Mme. de Staél, roaming there in 1804, “is filled with the most learned 
universities in Europe.” +5 

Wilhelm von Humboldt, the Francis Bacon of this revival of learning, was 
one of the great emancipated minds of the age. Though born in the nobility, he 
described it as “once a necessary and now an unnecessary evil.” He concluded 
from the study of history that almost every institution, however defective and 
obstructive it had become, had once been beneficent. “What kept freedom alive 
in the Middle Ages? The system of fiefs. What preserved the sciences in the 
centuries of the barbarians? Monasticism.”!6 This was written at the age of 
twenty-four. A year later (1792) he judged with prophetic wisdom the new 
constitution enacted by France in 1791; it contained, he thought, many admirable 
proposals, but the French people, excitable and passionate, would be unable to 
live up to it, and would transform their country into chaos. A generation 
afterward, wandering with a fellow philologist over the battlefield of Leipzig, 
where Napoleon had met disaster in 1813, he remarked, “Kingdoms and 
empires, as we see here, perish; but a fine poem endures forever.”!7 Perhaps he 
was thinking of Pindar, whose poems he had translated from their exceptionally 
difficult Greek. 

He failed as a diplomat because he was too enthralled by the revolution of 
ideas to absorb himself in the ephemera of politics. Uncomfortable on the public 
stage, he retired to an almost solitary life of study. He was fascinated by 
philology, and followed the adventures of words as they traveled from one 
country to another. He had no faith in the use of government to solve the social 
problem, for better laws would be frustrated by the unchanged nature of man. He 
concluded that the best hope for man lay in the development of a minority whose 
social dedication might serve as a beacon for the young, even in a despondent 
generation. 


So, at the age of forty-two he came out of his privacy to serve as minister of 
education; and in 1810 the government commissioned him to organize the 
University of Berlin. There he effected a change that influenced European and 
American universities till our own time: the professors were chosen not so much 
for their ability to teach as for their reputation or willingness for original 
research in science or scholarship. The Berlin Academy of Sciences (founded in 
1711), the national observatory, botanical garden, museum, and library were 
incorporated into the new university. Hither came Fichte the philosopher, 
Schleiermacher the theologian, Savigny the jurist, and Friedrich August Wolf 
(1759-1824), the classical scholar whose Prolegomena ad Homerum (1795) had 
startled Hellenists with the illuminating suggestion that “Homer” had been not 
one poet but a succession of singers gradually putting together the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. In the University of Berlin Barthold Georg Niebuhr (1776-1831) gave 
the lectures that became his pathfinding History of Rome (Rémische Geschichte, 
1811-32). He surprised the scholastic world by rejecting Livy’s early chapters as 
not history but legend. —Henceforth in classical scholarship, in philology, in 
historiography, as well as in philosophy, Germany led the world. Its supremacy 
in science had still to come. 


VI. SCIENCE 


It had been retarded in Germany by its almost Siamese connection with 
philosophy. Through most of this period it was regarded as a part of philosophy, 
and was included in it, along with scholarship and historiography, under the term 
Wissenschaftslehre, the study of knowledge. This association with philosophy 
damaged science, for German philosophy was then an exercise in theoretical 
logic soaring proudly above research, or verification, by experiment. 

Two men especially brought scientific honors to Germany in this age-Karl 
Friedrich Gauss (1777-1855) and Alexander von Humboldt (1769-1859). Gauss 
was born in a peasant cottage in Brunswick, to a gardener-bricklayer-canal- 
tender father who disapproved of education as a passport to hell.!8 Karl’s 
mother, however, noticed his delight and skill in numbers, and scrimped and 
saved to send him to school and then to Gymnasium. There his swift progress in 
mathematics led his teacher to secure an audience for him with Duke Charles 
William Ferdinand of Brunswick; the Duke was impressed, and paid for the 
boy’s tuition for a three-year course in the Collegium Carolinum of Brunswick. 
Thence Karl Friedrich passed to the University of G6ttingen (1795). After he 
had spent a year there his mother, quite unable to understand her son’s work and 
play with numbers and diagrams, asked a teacher whether her son gave promise 


of excellence. The answer was, “He will be the greatest mathematician in 
Europe.”!9 Before the mother died she might have heard Laplace’s statement 
that Gauss had already verified that prediction. He is now ranked with 
Archimedes and Newton.29 

We shall not pretend to understand, much less to expound, the discoveries — 
in number theory, imaginary numbers, quadratic residues, the method of least 
squares, the infinitesimal calculus—by which Gauss transformed mathematics 
from what it had been in Newton’s time into an almost new science, which 
became a tool of the scientific miracles of our time. He himself turned his 
mathematics to fruition in half a dozen fields. His observations of the orbit of 
Ceres (the first planetoid, discovered on January 1, 1801) led him to formulate a 
new and expeditious method of determining planetary orbits. He made 
researches which placed the theory of magnetism and electricity upon a 
mathematical basis. He was a burden and blessing to all scientists, who believe 
that nothing is science until it can be stated in mathematical terms. 

He was as interesting as his work. While remaking a science, he remained a 
model of modesty. He was in no hurry to publish his discoveries, so that credit 
for them did not come to him till after his death. He brought his aged mother to 
live with him and his family; and in the last four of her ninety-seven years, when 
she was totally blind, he served as her nurse, and allowed no one else to wait on 
her.21 

The other hero of German science in this age was Wilhelm von Humboldt’s 
younger brother Alexander. After graduating from G6ttingen he entered the 
mining academy at Freiberg, and distinguished himself by his studies of 
subterranean vegetation. As director of mines at Bayreuth he discovered the 
effects of terrestrial magnetism on rock deposits, founded a school of mines, and 
improved the conditions of labor. He studied mountain formations with H.-B. de 
Saussure in Switzerland, and electrical phenomena with Alessandro Volta at 
Pavia. In 1796 he began, by accident, the long tour of scientific discovery 
(rivaling Darwin’s on the Beagle) whose results made him, according to a 
contemporary quip, “the most famous man in Europe next to Napoleon.”22 

With his botanist friend Aimé Bonpland, he started from Marseilles hoping to 
join Napoleon in Egypt; circumstances deflected them to Madrid, where the 
unexpected patronage of the Prime Minister encouraged them to explore Spanish 
America. They sailed in 1799, and made a six-day stop at Tenerife, largest of the 
Canary Islands; there they climbed the Peak (12,192 feet), and witnessed a 
meteoric shower that led Humboldt to study the periodicity of such phenomena. 
In 1800, starting from Caracas in Venezuela, they spent four months studying 
the plant and animal life of the savannas and rain forests along the Orinoco, until 


they reached the common sources of both that river and the Amazon. In 1801 
they forged their way through the Andes from Cartagena (a seaport of Colombia) 
to Bogota and Quito, and climbed Mount Chimborazo (18,893 feet), setting a 
world record that held for the next thirty-six years. Traveling along the Pacific 
coast to Lima, Humboldt measured the temperature of the ocean current that 
now bears his name. He observed the transit of the planet Mercury. He made a 
chemical study of guano, saw its possibilities as fertilizer, and sent some of this 
sea-fowl excrement to Europe for further analysis; so began one of South 
America’s richest exports. The indefatigable researchers, having almost reached 
Chile, turned back north, spent a year in Mexico and a short time in the United 
States, and touched European soil in 1804. It was one of the most fruitful 
scientific tours in history. 

Humboldt stayed for almost three years in Berlin, studying his masses of 
notes, and writing his Ansichten der Natur (1807). A year later he moved to 
Paris to be near scientific records and aides; he remained there for nineteen 
years, enjoying the friendship of France’s leading savants, and the life and 
literature of the salons; he was one of Nietzsche’s “good Europeans.” He 
witnessed with the calm of a geologist those superficial disturbances known as 
the rise and fall of states. He accompanied Frederick William III on the visit of 
the victorious kings to London in 1814, but mainly he was occupied in 
developing old sciences or creating new ones. 

He discovered (1804) that the earth’s magnetic force decreases in intensity 
from the poles to the equator. He enriched geology with his studies of the 
igneous origin of certain rocks, the formation of mountains, the geographical 
distribution of volcanoes. He provided the earliest clues to the laws governing 
atmospheric disturbances, and thereby shed light on the origin and direction of 
tropical storms. He made classic studies of air and ocean currents. He was the 
first (1817) to establish for geography the isothermal lines uniting places with 
the same mean annual temperature despite their difference in latitude; 
cartographers were surprised to see, on Humboldt’s map, that London, though as 
far north as Labrador, had the same mean temperature as Cincinnati, which is as 
far south as Lisbon. His Essai sur la géographie des plantes began the science of 
biogeography—the study of plant distribution as affected by the physical 
conditions of the terrain. These and a hundred other contributions, modest in 
appearance but of wide and lasting influence, were published in thirty volumes 
from 1805 to 1834 as Voyages de Humboldt et Bonpland aux régions 
equinoxiales du nouveau continent. 

Finally, having exhausted his fortune in his work, he accepted a salaried post 
as chamberlain at the Prussian court (1827). Soon after his redomestication he 


delivered in Berlin the public lectures which later formed the substance of his 
many-volumed Kosmos (1845-62), which was among the most famous books in 
European ken. The preface spoke with the modesty of a mature mind: 


In the later evening of an active life I offer to the German public a work whose undefined image 
has floated before my mind for about half a century. I have frequently looked upon its completion as 
impracticable; but as often I have been disposed to relinquish the undertaking, I have again—though 
perhaps imprudently—resumed the task.... The principal impulse by which I was directed was the 
earnest endeavor to comprehend the phenomena of physical objects in their general connection, and to 
represent Nature as one great whole, moved and animated by internal force.23 


As translated into English in 1849, the book ran to almost two thousand pages, 
covering astronomy, geology, meteorology, and geography, and revealing a 
physical world vivid in surprises, yet governed by the laws of mathematics and 
the regularities of physics and chemistry. Nevertheless, the general picture is one 
of a vast scene generated not by an inanimate mechanism but by the 
inexhaustible vitality, expansion, and inventiveness of inherent life. 

Humboldt’s own vitality was inspiring. Hardly had he settled in Berlin when 
he accepted a call from Czar Nicholas I to lead a scientific expedition into 
Central Asia (1829). It spent half a year gathering meteorological data and 
studying mountain formation, and, on the way, discovered diamond mines in the 
Urals. Back in Berlin, he used his position as chamberlain to improve the 
educational system, and to help artists and scientists. He was working on 
Volume V of Kosmos when death caught up with him in his ninetieth year. 
Prussia gave him a state funeral. 


VII. ART 


In Germany the age was favorable neither to science nor to art. War, current 
or expected, consumed enthusiasm, emotion, and wealth. Private patronage of art 
was rare and timid. Public galleries at Leipzig, Stuttgart, Frankfurt, and 
especially Dresden and Berlin, were displaying masterpieces, but Napoleon 
siphoned them to the Louvre. 

Nevertheless, German art produced some memorable works amid the turmoil. 
While Paris was dancing with chaos Berlin boldly raised the Brandenburg Gate. 
Karl Gotthard Langhans (1732-1808) designed it in fluted Doric columns and 
grave pediment as if to announce the death of baroque and rococo; but chiefly 
the stately structure proclaimed the might of the Hohenzollerns, and their resolve 
that no enemy should enter Berlin. Napoleon entered in 1806, the Russians in 
1945. 


Sculpture fared well. It is an essentially classic art, depending on line and 
(since antiquity) avoiding color; alien to its spirit were baroque irregularity and 
rococo playfulness. Johann von Dannecker chiseled a Sappho, and Catullus’ Girl 
with the Bird, for the Stuttgart Museum, an Ariadne for the Bethmann Museum 
in Frankfurt, and a famous bust of Schiller for the library at Weimar. Johann 
Gottfried Schadow (1764-1850), after studying with Canova in Rome, returned 
to his native Berlin and, in 1793, caught the attention of the capital by placing, 
atop the Brandenburg Gate, a carved Quadriga of four horses guided by a 
Winged Victory in a Roman chariot. For Stettin he carved a marble figure of 
Frederick the Great standing in martial array and burning enemies with his eyes, 
but with two thick tomes at his feet to attest his work as an author; his flute was 
forgotten. Tenderer is the pair of Princesses Luise and Friederike (1797), half 
drowned in drapery but moving quietly, arm in arm, to exaltation and grief. The 
Queen inspired artists by her beauty, her passionate patriotism, and her death. 
Heinrich Gentz (1766-1811) dedicated to her a somber mausoleum at 
Charlottenburg, and for that resting place Christian Rauch (1777-1857) carved 
for her a tomb worthy of her body and soul. 

German painting was still suffering from the anemia of neoclassicism trying 
to live on the ashes of Herculaneum and Pompeii, the treatises of Lessing and 
Winckelmann, the pale faces of Mengs and David, and the Roman reveries of 
Angelica Kauffmann and countless Tischbeins. But that imported decoloration 
had no nourishing roots in German history or character; German painters of this 
age shrugged off neoclassicism, went back to Christianity, back beyond the 
Reformation and its hostility or indifference to art, and—long before the English 
Pre-Raphaelites—listened to voices like Wilhelm Wackenroder and Friedrich 
Schlegel calling to them to go behind Raphael to the medieval art that had 
painted, carved, and composed in the simplicity and happiness of unquestioning 
faith. So rose the school of painters known as the Nazarenes. 

Its leader was Johann Friedrich Overbeck (1789-1869). Born in Liibeck, he 
carried with him through eighty years the sturdy seriousness of the old merchant 
families, and the pervasive mists coming in from the Baltic Sea. Sent to Vienna 
to study art, he found no nourishment in the neoclassicism fed to him there. In 
1809 he and his friend Franz Pforr founded the “Lucan [St. Luke’s] 
Brotherhood,” pledged to the revitalization of art by dedicating it to renewed 
faith as it had existed in the days of Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528). In 1819 they 
migrated to Rome, seeking to study Perugino and other fifteenth-century 
painters. They were joined in 1811 by Peter von Comelius (1783-1867), and 
later by Philipp Veit, Wilhelm von Schadow-Godenhaus, and Julius Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld. 


They lived like vegetarian saints in the deserted Monastery of San Isidoro on 
Monte Pincio. “We led a truly monastic life,” Overbeck later recalled. “In the 
morning we worked together; at midday we took turns to cook our dinner, which 
was composed of nothing but soup and a pudding, or some tasty vegetable.” 
They took turns in posing for each other. They passed by St. Peter’s as 
containing too much “pagan” art, and went rather to old churches, and to the 
cloisters of St. John Lateran and St. Paul’s Outside the Walls. They traveled to 
Orvieto to study Signorelli, to Sienna for Duccio and Simone Martini, and above 
all to Florence and Fiesole for Fra Angelico. They resolved to avoid portraiture, 
or any painting for adornment’s sake, and to restore the pre-Raphael purpose of 
painting as an encouragement of Christian piety and a patriotism bound up with 
the Christian creed. 

Their special opportunity came in 1816, when the Prussian consul in Rome, J. 
S. Bartholdy, commissioned them to decorate his villa with frescoes on the story 
of Joseph and his brethren. The “Nazarenes” had mourned the replacement of 
frescoes with painting on canvas with oil; now they studied chemistry to make 
receptive surfaces for enduring colors; and they so far succeeded that their 
frescoes, removed from Rome and installed in the Berlin National Gallery, took 
rank among the proudest possessions of the Prussian capital. But old Goethe, 
hearing of these ecstasies, condemned them as imitations of fourteenth-century 
Italian styles, just as the neoclassicists imitated pagan art. The Nazarenes 
ignored that criticism, but quietly left the scene as science, scholarship, and 
philosophy slowly eroded the ancient faith. 


VIII. MUSIC 


Music was Germany’s pride in prosperity and her solace in desolation. When 
Mme. de Staél reached Weimar in 1803 she found music an almost daily part of 
an educated family’s life. Many cities had opera companies, and, since Gluck, 
they strove to depend less and less upon Italian works and arias. Mannheim and 
Leipzig had orchestras famous throughout Europe. Instrumental music was 
rising to public competition with opera. Germany had great violinists like Louis 
Spohr (1784-1859), celebrated pianists like Johann Hummel (1778-1837). King 
Frederick William II played the violoncello so well that he took part in quartets, 
sometimes in orchestras, and Prince Louis Ferdinand was so accomplished a 
pianist that only his royal descent kept him from rivaling Beethoven and 
Hummel.24 

Germany also had a music master renowned throughout Europe as teacher, 
composer, and virtuoso on almost any instrument: Abt (i.e., Abbot) Georg 
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Joseph Vogler (1749-1814). He early won fame as organist and pianist, learned 
the violin without a teacher, and developed a new system of fingering, well 
adapted to his sesquipedalian fingers. Sent to Italy to study composition with 
Padre Martini, he rebelled against one teacher after another, took a turn to 
religion, was acclaimed in Rome. Returning to Germany, he founded a music 
school in Mannheim, then in Darmstadt, finally in Stockholm. He rejected the 
laborious methods of composition taught by Italian teachers, and promised 
quicker perfection. Mozart and some others thought him a charlatan, but later 
consideration gave him high rank, not as composer but as teacher, performer, 
organ builder, and man. He toured Europe as an organist, attracting enormous 
audiences, earning enormous fees, and improving organs. He transformed the 
style of organ playing, and won a contest with Beethoven in improvisation.25 He 
was the honored teacher of a dozen famous pupils, including Weber and 
Meyerbeer. When he died they mourned him as if they had lost-a father. On May 
13, 1814, Weber wrote: “On the 6th our beloved master Vogler was suddenly 
snatched from us by death.... He will ever live in our hearts.”26 

Carl Maria von Weber (1786-1826) was one of the many children of twice- 
married Franz Anton von Weber. Of Anton’s daughters or nieces two have 
appeared in these volumes: Aloysia as Mozart’s first love and a famous singer, 
and Constanze, who became Mozart’s wife. Sons Fritz and Edmund studied with 
Joseph Haydn, but son Carl gave so little promise that Fritz told him, “Carl, you 
may become anything else you like, but a musician you will never be.”27 Carl 
took to painting. But in Franz Anton’s wanderings as director of a dramatic and 
musical troupe mostly composed of his children, Carl’s instruction in music was 
resumed by a devoted teacher, Joseph Heuschkel, under whom the boy quickly 
developed a talent that astonished and rewarded his father. By 1800, aged 
fourteen, Carl was composing, and giving public performances. Meanwhile, 
however, the hectic hurrying from town to town had some effect upon Carl’s 
character: he became restless, nervous, excitable, and changeful. He became so 
fascinated by the lithography invented by his friend Aloys Senefelder that for a 
time he neglected musical composition, and went with his father to Freiberg in 
Saxony to undertake lithography on a commercial scale. Then, early in 1803, he 
met Abt Vogler, took fire again, became Vogler’s pupil, and accepted a rigorous 
routine of study and practice. Vogler’s confidence in him spurred him on. Now 
he developed so rapidly that, on Vogler’s recommendation, he was invited to 
serve as Kapellmeister at Breslau (1804). He was only seventeen, but he 
accepted, and took his ailing father with him to the Silesian capital. 

The youth was not fit for a post requiring not only diverse musical 
accomplishments but skill in the handling of men and women of all 


temperaments. He made devoted friends and dedicated enemies. He spent too 
avidly, rebuked incompetence too sharply, and drank too recklessly. Mistaking a 
glass of nitric acid for wine, he drank part of it before he realized that he was 
imbibing fire. His throat and vocal cords were permanently injured; he could no 
longer sing, he could with difficulty speak. He lost his position after a year; he 
supported himself and his father and an aunt by giving lessons. He was near 
despondency when Duke Eugen of Wiirttemberg offered all three of them rooms 
in his Schloss Karlsruhe in Silesia (1806). But Napoleon’s disruption of Prussian 
territory and finances ruined the Duke, and Weber, to feed his trio, had to forget 
music for a while and serve as secretary, at Stuttgart, to Duke Ludwig of 
Wiirttemberg. This duke was a lord of revelry, dissipation, and dishonesty, and 
Carl deteriorated under his influence. He developed a passionate attachment to 
the singer Margarethe Lang, and lost his savings and his health in losing her. He 
was rescued from debauchery by a Jewish family in Berlin—the Beers who were 
the parents of Meyerbeer. Marriage sobered him, but did not restore his health. 

He won fame during the War of Liberation by putting to music the martial 
songs of Karl Theodor Korner. After the war he joined in another campaign— 
against Italian opera: he composed Der Freischiitz (1821) as a declaration of 
independence against the roving and winning Rossini. It was first performed on 
June 18, 1821, the anniversary of Waterloo; it was carried high on the wings of 
patriotism; never had a German opera been so successful. It took its theme from 
the Gespensterbuch (Ghost Stories), and frolicked with the fairies who protected 
the “free-shooter”; Germany was, in those Grimm days, taking large helpings of 
fairies; soon (1826) Mendelssohn would offer his Midsummer Night’s Dream 
overture. Weber’s opera marked the victory of Romanticism in German music. 

He hoped to continue his success with Euryanthe, which had its premiere in 
Vienna in 1823; but Rossini had just conquered Vienna, and Weber’s subtler 
music failed to charm. The failure, combined with worsening health, so 
depressed him that for almost two years he ceased to compose music. Then 
Charles Kemble, manager of the Covent Garden Theatre, offered him a thousand 
pounds to write an opera for Wieland’s Oberon, and to come to London and 
conduct it. Weber worked heartily on the task, and studied English so sedulously 
that when he reached London he could not only read but speak it well. At the 
premiere (May 28, 1825) Oberon was a wild success, which the happy author 
described that same evening to his wife: 


I obtained this evening the greatest success of my life.... When I entered the orchestra the house, 
crammed to the roof, burst into a frenzy of applause. Hats and handkerchiefs were waved in the air. At 
the end of the representation I was called to the stage... All went excellently; everyone around me was 


happy.7® 


But further performances were not so well received, and a concert for Weber’s 
benefit, on May 26, 1826, was a sad failure. A few days later the depressed and 
exhausted composer took to his bed, stricken with acute tuberculosis; and on 
June 5, he died, far from home and family. The romantics die young, for in 
twoscore years they live their threescore and ten. 


IX. THE THEATER 


Nearly every German city had a theater, for man, harassed by fact during the 
day, relaxes into imagination in the evening. Some cities—Mannheim, 
Hamburg, Mainz, Frankfurt, Weimar, Bonn, Leipzig, Berlin—had resident 
theatrical companies; others relied on traveling troupes, and improvised a stage 
for an occasional visit. The Mannheim theater had the best reputation for 
performers and performances, Berlin for receipts and salaries, Weimar for 
classic theatrical art. 

Weimar in 1789 had a population of 6,200, much of it engaged in taking care 
of the government and its aristocratic entourage. For a time the townspeople 
supported a company of players, but by 1790 this had died of malnutrition. Duke 
Charles Augustus took over the enterprise, made the theater part of the court, 
persuaded Councilor Goethe to undertake the management, and the courtiers to 
play all but the leading roles; for this they brought in a leading man or woman 
from the surrounding empyrean of floating “stars.” So the great Iffland came to 
Weimar, and the proud Korona Schréter (1751-1802), whose voice and form 
and glancing eyes nearly detached Goethe from Charlotte von Stein. The poet- 
statesman-philosopher himself was no mean actor, now as playing the tragic 
Orestes to Mlle. Schréter’s Iphigenia, and then surprisingly successful as a 
comic, even in farcical roles.29 He trained the actors to a Gallic style of speech, 
almost to declamation; it had the fault of monotony, but the virtue of clarity. The 
Duke strongly supported this policy, and threatened to reprove on the spot, from 
the ducal box, any fault of articulation. 

The Weimar theater undertook an ambitious repertoire, ranging from 
Sophocles and Terence to Shakespeare, Calderén, Corneille, Racine, and 
Voltaire, even to the contemporary dramas of Friedrich and August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel, and reaching a proud triumph with Schiller’s Wallenstein (1798). 
Schiller came from Jena to live in Weimar, and, at Goethe’s urging, became a 
member of the company’s managing body. Now (1800) the little theater made 
Weimar the goal of thousands of drama-loving Germans. After Schiller’s death 
(1805) Goethe lost interest in the theater; and when the Duke, urged on by his 
current mistress, insisted on the company presenting a dramatic interlude with a 


dog as star, Goethe resigned his managerial post, and the Weimar theater 
disappeared from history. 

Two actors dominated the German stage in this age. August Wilhelm Iffland 
(1759-1814) paralleled the triumphs of Talma, and Ludwig Devrient (1784— 
1832) repeated the career and tragedy of Edmund Kean. Born in Hanover, 
Iffland at eighteen, over parental prohibition, left home to join a theatrical 
company at Gotha. Only two years later he starred at Mannheim in Schiller’s Die 
Rauber. This radical period yielded to prosperity, and to sympathy with the 
French émigrés; soon he became an idol of conservatives. After an arduous 
career that covered most of Germany, he accepted Goethe’s invitation to Weimar 
(1796), and pleased his courtly audience with middle-class comedies; but he did 
not do well with such tragic roles as Wallenstein or Lear. He composed several 
plays, whose humor and sentiment won popular applause. In 1798 he reached the 
goal of his ambition—he was made manager of the National Theater in Berlin. 

Shortly before his death he engaged an actor, Ludwig Devrient, who brought 
to the German stage all the sentiment and tragedy of the Romantic period. His 
French surname was part of his Huguenot heritage. He was the last of the three 
sons begotten by a Berlin draper in two marriages. His mother died in his 
infancy, leaving him miserable in a crowded home. He withdrew into a somber 
loneliness, consoled only by his handsome face and raven hair. He ran away 
from home and school, but was caught and retumed to his father. Every attempt 
was made to make him a draper, but Ludwig proved so exasperatingly 
incompetent that he was released to follow his own bent. In 1804, aged twenty, 
he fell in with a theatrical troupe at Leipzig, and was given some minor part, 
from which he was suddenly propelled into a major role by the sickness of the 
“star.” Finding the role of a drunken tramp congenial to his taste, he did so well 
that he seemed perpetually condemned to the career of a traveling actor loving 
drink on and off the boards. At last, in Breslau in 1809, he found himself, not in 
Falstaff but in the Karl Moor of Schiller’s radical play. Into this part he poured 
all that he had learned of human evil, oppression, and hate; he let the robber 
chieftain take possession of him and find outlet in every movement of the body, 
in the mobile variety of facial expression, and the glare of angry eyes; Breslau 
had never seen anything so vivid or powerful; only Edmund Kean, in that age of 
great actors, could reach such heights and depths of histrionic art. All the tragic 
roles were now Devrient’s for the asking. He played Lear with such total 
surrender to that fragile mixture of wisdom and madness that, one night, he 
collapsed in midplay, and had to be taken home, or to his favorite tavern. 

In 1814 Iffland, aged fifty-five, came to Breslau, acted with Devrient, felt his 
force and skill, and asked him to join the National Theater. “The only place that 


is worthy of you is Berlin. That place—I feel it too well—will soon be vacant. It 
is reserved for you.”2° In September Iffland died; in the following spring 
Devrient took his place. There he played himself out, living on fame and wine, 
spending happy hours exchanging tales with E. T. A. Hoffmann at a tavern near 
the theater. In 1828, victim of his renown, he accepted a challenge to play in 
Vienna. He returned to Berlin a nervous ruin. He died on December 30, 1832, 
aged forty-eight. Three gifted nephews, all bearing his name, carried on his art to 
the end of the century. 


X. THE DRAMATISTS 


After August Wilhelm von Schlegel’s masterly translation of Shakespeare 
(1798 ff.) the German stage provided a new home for the Elizabethan’s plays. 
Native dramatists, between Lessing and Kleist, usually aimed at the common 
denominator of the middle class; and their popular successes were lost in the 
detritus of time. Zacharias Werner put his mysticism passingly on the boards. 
August von Kotzebue (1761-1819) pleased one generation with his plays, and 
outdrew Goethe and Schiller even in Weimar; he is now a fading memory except 
for his assassination. But Germany remembers Heinrich Wilhelm von Kleist 
with pity for the man, and respect for his pen. 

Born (1777) in Frankfurt-an-der-Oder, he was near-Slav in temperament as 
well as in geography. Like a good German he spent seven years in the Army, but 
later mourned those years as wasted. He studied science, literature, and 
philosophy in the local university, and lost his faith in both religion and science. 
He proposed to a general’s daughter, but he shuddered at the thought of 
marriage. He fled to Paris and then Switzerland, where he played with the fancy 
of buying a farm and letting the discipline of the seasons calm the instability of a 
mind dizzied with ideas. Relapsing into literature, he wrote, but never finished, 
an historical tragedy, Robert Guiskard; and in 1808 he staged at Weimar a 
comedy, Der zerbrochene Krug (The Broken Pitcher), which a later generation 
ranked as a lasting classic. Staying in Weimar for a while (1802-03), he won 
friendly encouragement from the kindly old agnostic Christoph Wieland, who, 
after hearing bits of Guiskard, told the young dramatist that he held in him the 
“spirits of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Shakespeare,”?! and that the genius of 
Kleist was destined “to fill the gap, in the development of the German drama, 
which even Schiller and Goethe had not yet filled.”52 This was enough to 
destroy the twenty-five-year-old Sophocles. 

He went to live in Paris, felt its fever, and pondered hopelessly over the 
skepticism inherent in German idealist philosophy: if we know only so little of 


the world as comes to our consciousness after being transformed by our modes 
of perception, then we can never find the truth. Only one thing is certain: 
philosophers, scientists, poets, saints, beggars, lunatics, all are fated soon to be 
dust, or a memory fading in a mortal few. Kleist lost the courage to face, accept, 
and enjoy reality even as so precariously known. He concluded that his genius 
was a delusion, that his books and manuscripts were vanities. In a moment of 
wrath and despair he burned such manuscripts as he had with him, and tried to 
enlist in the army that Napoleon was gathering at the Channel. On October 26, 
1803, he wrote to his sister, whom perhaps he loved beyond taboo: 


What I am going to tell you may cost you your life; but I must, I must do it. I have perused again, 
rejected, and burned my work; and now the end has come. Heaven denies me fame, the greatest of 
earthly goods; like a capricious child I throw down before it all the rest. I cannot show myself worthy 
of thy friendship, and without thy friendship I cannot live; I choose death. Be calm, exalted one! I 
shall die the beautiful death of battle. I have left the capital of this country, I have wandered to its 
northern coast, I shall enter the French service; soon the army will embark for England; the ruin of us 
all is lurking over the sea. I exult in the prospect of the glorious grave. Thou, beloved, shalt be my last 
thought.33 


His plan to be a German soldier in the French Army aroused suspicion. He 
was expelled from France at the insistence of the Prussian ambassador. Shortly 
thereafter France declared war on Prussia; in 1806 Napoleon destroyed the 
Prussian Army, almost the Prussian state. Kleist sought refuge in Dresden, but 
French soldiers arrested him there as a suspected spy; he spent six months in jail. 
Returning to Dresden, he joined a patriotic group of writers and artists, and 
collaborated with Adam Miiller in editing a periodical to which he contributed 
some of his finest essays. 

In 1808 he published a tragic drama, Penthesilea. Its heroine is an Amazonian 
queen who, after Hector’s death, comes to join the desperate Trojans against the 
Greeks at Troy; she sets out to kill Achilles, is vanquished by him, falls in love 
with him, and then (following the law of the Amazonian women that each of 
them must prove herself by overcoming her lover in battle) pierces Achilles with 
an arrow, sets her dogs upon him, joins them in tearing him to pieces, drinks his 
blood, and collapses in death. The play is an echo of the Bacchic frenzy which 
Euripides had told of in The Bacchae—a. side of the Greek mythology and 
character not emphasized by Hellenists before Nietzsche. 

Doubtless the anger aroused by Napoleon’s ruthless dismemberment of 
Prussia had raised the poet out of his own woes to make him one of the voices 
calling Germany to the War of Liberation. Toward the end of 1808 he issued a 
play, Die Hermannsschlacht, which, by telling of Arminius’ victories over the 
Roman legions of A.D. 6, sought to rouse the courage of the Germans in the 


apparently hopeless conflict with Napoleon. Here again the fervor of Kleist’s 
patriotism raised him to neurotic excesses: Hermann’s wife Thusnelda lures the 
German general Ventidius to an assignation with her, and leads him into the fatal 
embraces of a wild bear. 

The years 1809-10 were the apex of Kleist’s genius. His poetic drama Das 
Kdthchen von Heilbronn was staged to success in Hamburg, Vienna, and Graz; 
and the two volumes of short stories that he issued in 1810 marked him out as 
perhaps the finest prose stylist of the age of Goethe. Thereafter his spirit failed, 
perhaps through the breakdown of his health. Some strange affinity of suffering 
brought him into association, finally into a love romance, with an incurably sick 
woman, Henriette Vogel. His letters to her reveal a mind on the edge of sanity. 
“My Jette, my all, my castle, meadows, sum of my life, my wedding, baptism of 
my children, my tragedy, my fame, my guardian angel, my cherub and seraph!” 
She answered that if he loved her he would kill her, On November 21, 1811, on 
the banks of the Wansee, near Potsdam, he shot her fatally, and then himself. 

In him the Romantic surrender to feeling reached its highest point in 
uncontrolled intensity, in power of imagination, and in brilliance of style. He 
seems at times to have been more French than German, antipodal to Goethe and 
brother to Baudelaire, or rather to Rimbaud. He almost justified Goethe’s 
unsympathetic judgment: “The classic is healthy, the romantic is sickly.” Let us 
see. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
German Literature 1789-1815 


I. REVOLUTION AND RESPONSE 


‘Tue German literature of the age of Napoleon was affected by the natural 
rebelliousness of youth, the lingering waves of Sturm und Drang, the echoes of 
English Romantic poetry and Richardson’s novels, the classical tradition in 
Lessing and the later Goethe, the successful revolt of the American colonies, the 
heresies of the French Enlightenment, above all by the daily impact of the 
French Revolution, and, toward the end, by the drama of Napoleon’s rise and 
fall. Many educated Germans had read—some in French—works by Voltaire, 
Diderot, and Rousseau, and a lesser number had felt the sting of Helvétius, 
d’Holbach, and La Mettrie. The French philosophes had helped to form rulers 
like Frederick the Great, Joseph II of Austria, Duke Charles William Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, and Duke Charles Augustus of Saxe-Weimar; and, if only through 
these men, those writers had left their mark on German civilization. The French 
Revolution seemed, at first, a logical development of the Enlightenment 
philosophy: a happy end to feudalism and class privileges, a lusty proclamation 
of universal human rights, an invigorating liberation of speech, press, worship, 
conduct, and thought. These ideas—many of them independently developed in 
Germany —crossed the Rhine on the wings of news or with the armies of the 
Revolution, and swept over the heartland of Europe even to distant Kénigsberg. 
So the molders of the German mind, and the makers of German literature, 
welcomed the French Revolution in its first three years. Gentlemen Freemasons, 
mystic Rosicrucians, proud Illuminati, hailed it as the dawn of the golden age 
they had awaited so long and ardently. Peasants staged revolts against feudal 
lords, “Imperial Knights,” and the episcopal rulers of Trier and Speyer.! 
Bourgeois Hamburg applauded the Revolution as an uprising of businessmen 
against arrogant aristocrats. Klopstock, the old poet domiciled in Hamburg, read 
his poems at a festival of freedom, and cried with joy over his lines. Scholars, 
journalists, poets, and philosophers broke out in a cappella hymns of praise. 
Johann Voss, translator of Homer, Johannes von Miiller, historian, Friedrich von 
Gentz, diplomat at large, Friedrich Hélderlin, poet, Friedrich Schleiermacher, 


theologian, the philosophers from Kant to Hegel—all sang litanies to the 
Revolution. “It is glorious,” wrote Georg Forster (who had accompanied Captain 
Cook around the world), “to see what philosophy has ripened in the brain and 
realized in the state.”2 Everywhere, even in the ranks of royalty (as in Prince 
Henry, surviving brother of Frederick the Great), Germany, for an ecstatic while, 
raised lauds to revolutionary France. In that ecstasy German literature, after so 
long hibernating from religious strife, adding the Revolution to the victories of 
Frederick, rose in thirty years (1770-1800) to such vigor, diversity, and 
brilliance as to rival the ripe literatures of England and France. And that revival, 
astonishing in its pace, went to play its part in rousing Germany to throw off the 
yoke of France, and enter into the politically, industrially, scientifically, 
philosophically richest century in its history. 

Of course that joyous mood did not last. Stories came of the assault upon the 
Tuileries, of the September Massacres and the Terror, of the imprisonment and 
execution of the King and the Queen. Then came the French occupation of 
German states, the mounting levies of money and men to pay for imperial 
protection and the martial cost of spreading liberty. Year by year German fervor 
for the Revolution waned, and one by one the defenders (excepting Kant) turned 
into disillusioned skeptics, and some of them into angry foes. 


II. WEIMAR 


The men who made a constellation of genius at the court of Weimar served as 
an intellectual anchor for the wits of Germans during the unsettling impact of the 
Revolution and Napoleon. Duke Charles Augustus himself was a volatile 
mixture of talents and moods. He inherited the duchy at the age of one, and 
became its actual ruler at eighteen (1775). He derived his general education from 
a tutor, and further instruction from the responsibilities of administration, the 
whims of a mistress, the dangers of war and the hunt. Not the least of his schools 
was the salon of his mother. There he met poets, generals, scientists, 
philosophers, divines, and men of affairs, together with some of the most 
cultivated but undenatured women of Germany, who seasoned their ancestral 
wisdom with wit and charm, and counted that day lost which had not been 
warmed with some discreet amour. “Ah, here we have women!” reported Jean 
Paul Richter. “Everything is revolutionarily daring here; that a woman is married 
signifies nothing.” 

In 1772 the Duchess (herself a model of cheerful virtue) invited the scholar, 
poet, and novelist Christoph Wieland to come and tutor her sons Charles 
Augustus and Konstantin.'He fulfilled his duties with modesty and competence, 


and remained at Weimar till his death. He was fifty-six when the Revolution 
came; he welcomed it, but (in a “Cosmopolitan Address” of October, 1789), he 
asked the National Assembly of France to guard against mob rule: 


The nation is suffering from liberty fever, which makes the Parisians—the politest people in the 
world—thirst for the blood of aristocrats.... When the people, sooner or later, comes to itself, will it 
not see that it is led by the nose by 1,200 petty tyrants, instead of being governed by a king?... Yet 
you cannot be more deeply convinced than I that your nation was wrong to bear such misgovernment 
so long; that the best form of government is the separation and equilibrium of the executive, 
legislative, and judiciary; that every people has an indefeasible right to as much freedom as can 
coexist with order; and that each must be taxed in proportion to his income.4 


In 1791 he wrote that he had never expected his dream of political justice to 
be so nearly realized as in the person of Louis XVI.° The execution of the King 
in January, 1792, turned him against the Revolution; the Terror sickened him. 
Later in that year he published “Words in Season,” which reached some modest 
conclusions: “One must go on preaching, till men listen, that mankind can grow 
happier only by becoming more reasonable and more moral. ... Reform must 
begin not with constitutions but with the individual. The conditions of happiness 
are in our own hands.” 

Johann Gottfried von Herder—the last of the Weimar quartet to settle there 
and the first to die—commended the Revolution till the Queen was guillotined; 
thereafter he renounced the Revolution as a cruel abortion of humane ideals. In 
his final years he recovered hope; despite its dementia praecox the Revolution, 
he felt, marked an advance only second to the Reformation in the history of 
modern Europe; it would end feudal ownership of bodies as the Reformation had 
ended papal power over minds; now men would lay less stress on birth and rank; 
ability, wherever born, would be free to develop and create. The advance, 
however, would cost Europe dearly, and Herder was glad that the experiment 
had been made in France rather than in his beloved Germany, where men did not 
so soon take fire and burn up, but where quiet labor and patient scholarship 
would guide the growth of youth with a mild but steady and spreading light. 

Friedrich Schiller—the Romantic soul fondly guarded by the classic three— 
had come to Weimar (1795) after exciting ventures in drama, poetry, history, 
and philosophy. Romantically imaginative, painfully sensitive, he had found 
little to love in the Wiirttemberg of his youth. He responded to oppression by 
worshiping Rousseau, and writing a revolutionary play. Karl Moor, hero of Die 
Rduber (1781), denounced the exploitation of man by man with an ardor that left 
nothing for Marx to add but scholarship. Still more revolutionary was Schiller’s 
third play, Kabale und Liebe (Cabal and Love, 1784); it exposed the corruption, 
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extravagance, and fierce tenure of unearned privilege, and praised the steady, 
patient, and productive life of the German bourgeoisie. In the best of his pre- 
Revolution dramas, Don Carlos (1787), Schiller, now twenty-eight, appealed 
less to the wrath of the poor than to some potential nobility in power; he put into 
the mouth of Marquis Posa lines summoning Philip II to be the “father of his 
people,” to “let happiness flow from your horn of plenty,” to “let man’s mind 
ripen in your vast empire, to become, amid a thousand kings, a king indeed.”7” 
Passing from youth to middle age, Schiller naturally passed from radicalism 
to liberalism. He discovered ancient Greece, and was deepened by its dramatists. 
He read Kant, and dulled his poetry with philosophy. In 1787 he visited Weimar, 
was excited by its women, and calmed by Wieland and Herder. (Goethe was 
then in Italy.) In 1788 he published Geschichte des Abfalls der Vereinigten 
Niederlande (History of the Revolt of the United Netherlands), and checked his 
philosophy with history. In 1789, on Goethe’s recommendation to the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, Schiller was appointed professor of history at Jena. In October of 
that year he wrote to a friend: “It is a petty ideal to write for a single nation; and 
for a philosopher such a barrier is intolerable.... The historian can only kindle 
for a nation insofar as it is an essential element in the progress of civilization.”8 
When the news of the Revolution reached Jena it found Schiller enjoying a 
middle-age spread of income and outlook, public acceptance, and tolerant 
understanding. His correspondence with Goethe, across the gaps of twelve miles 
in space and ten years in age, had helped the poet in Goethe to survive the prose 
of administration and the cautions of prosperity, and had helped Schiller to 
realize that human nature has changed too little in history to make political 
revolutions profitable for the poor. He sympathized with the King and Queen 
captured at Versailles in 1789, arrested in Varennes in 1791, and evicted from 
their prison palace in 1792. Shortly thereafter the revolutionary Convention 
unanimously conferred upon “le sieur Gilles” the title of citoyen francais. A 
week later the September Massacres announced the sovereignty of an armed 
crowd; in December Louis XVI was put on trial. Schiller began to write a 
pamphlet in his defense; before he could finish it the King had been guillotined. 
Goethe smiled at the vicissitudes of his friend’s political faith, but he himself 
had traveled far from the certainties of his youth. He had had an ample fling with 
women sweet and sour before being invited in 1775, aged twenty-six, to leave 
Frankfurt and live in Weimar as Duke Charles Augustus’ poet in ordinary and 
comrade in both forms of venery. During the next twelve years he absorbed 
economic and political realities, and grew apace; the Romantic author of Die 
Leiden des jungen Werthers (1774) disappeared in the privy councilor who saw a 
new age in European history take form at Valmy in 1792. The disorderly 


deterioration of the Revolution in that year led him to conclude that slow 
reforms under “enlightened despots” touched by philosophy—and under local 
rulers of education and goodwill like his own Duke of Weimar—would cost the 
people less than a sudden overturn in which the precarious bases and habits of 
social order might collapse into a decade of passion and violence. One of his 
Venetian Epigrams had expressed this fear as early as 1790: 


Let our rulers take warning betimes from France’s misfortune; 
But, men of little degree, you should take warning still more. 
Great men go to destruction; but who gives the people protection 
When the rough mob becomes tyrant over us all? 


He applauded when Napoleon ended the chaos of the Revolution by seizing 
power and establishing a constitution that allowed the people to enjoy an 
occasional plebiscite without too much interference with a decisive and 
competent government. His appreciation of the Corsican was not diminished by 
Napoleon’s flattering reception of him at Erfurt in 1807; and the report of that 
interview shared considerably in giving the poet-councilor an international 
reputation. 

Some Romantic tremors persisted beneath his developing classic steadiness of 
judgment and taste. Faust, Part I (1808) was a love story as well as a medieval 
“morality”; and Elective Affinities (1809) seemed to justify the rising cry of the 
new generation for mating by mutual attraction rather than by parental finance or 
legal bond. The councilor become philosopher continued to flutter about young 
women even after reaching threescore years and ten. But his studies of ancient 
art in Italy, his developing interest in science, his reading of Spinoza, and his 
declining physical vigor made for unhurried judgment and a wide-ranging view. 
The change was pronounced in his autobiography (1811), which looked upon its 
hero with remarkable objectivity. Romantic Germany—agitated by the 
emotional Wackenroder and Novalis, the free-love Schlegels, the insane 
Holderlin, and the mercy-killer-suicide Kleist—resented his rising criticism of 
the French Revolution, and hardly noticed that he had belabored the ruling class 
too. During the German War of Liberation he found it hard to hate Napoleon and 
the French. He explained to Eckermann: 


How could I, to whom culture and barbarism are alone of importance, hate a nation which is among 
the most cultivated on earth, and to which I owe so great a part of my own possessions? There is a 
stage where national hatred vanishes altogether, and where one stands to a certain extent above the 
nations, and feels the weal or woe of a neighboring people as if it were one’s own.9 


His generation in Germany never forgave him, and seldom read him. It 
ranked Schiller above him,!° and preferred Kotzebue to either.!! Goethe’s plays 
were seldom performed at Weimar, and his publishers deplored the poor sale of 
his collected works. Nevertheless an Englishman, Lord Byron, in 1820, 
dedicated Marino Faltero to him as “by far the first literary character which has 
existed in Europe since the death of Voltaire.”!2 He could not bear to read Kant, 
but he was the wisest man of his time. 


Ill. THE LITERARY SCENE 


Germany was busy, as never before, writing, printing, and publishing 
newspapers, periodicals, books. In 1796 Aloys Senefelder, at Munich, stumbled 
upon the process later called lithography, by scratching his mother’s laundry list 
upon a stone; it occurred to him that words and pictures, in various colors, could 
be engraved or embossed (in reverse as in a mirror) upon a smooth stone or 
metal plate, from which innumerable copies could be printed. Hence rose an 
ocean of prints from Goya and Hiroshige to Currier and Ives and Picasso. 

Newspapers were many, small, partisan, and censored. The Allgemeine 
Zeitung, founded at Tiibingen in 1798, moved to Stuttgart, then to Ulm, then to 
Augsburg, then to Munich, to escape the local police. The Kélnische Zeitung, 
established in 1804, had a quieter career, being patriotically Catholic, and then 
Napoleonic. Berlin, Vienna, Leipzig, Frankfurt, Nuremberg had journals 
antedating the Revolution, and still serving time today. Periodicals abounded. 
We have noted one of the finest, the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, published 
at Leipzig by the firm of Breitkopf and Hartel from one revolution to another, 
1795 to 1849. The most brilliant was the Athendum, founded by the Schlegel 
brothers in 1798. Publishers were numerous. The annual exhibition of their 
products made the Leipzig book fair the literary event of the year. 

A special class of writers, loosely classed as publicists, earned wide influence 
by their vigorously partisan but well-informed discussion of the basic issues of 
the age. Friedrich von Gentz (1764-1832) hailed the fall of the Bastille, but 
cooled when he met the skeptical mind of Wilhelm von Humboldt, and read and 
translated Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution. Having risen in the 
Prussian civil service to be a counselor in the War Ministry, he led a literary 
campaign against such ideas as the rights of man, liberty and equality, 
sovereignty of the people, and liberty of the press. He was not appeased by 
Napoleon’s taming of the Revolution. He attacked Napoleon as a militarist 
whose conquests were destroying that balance of power upon which, in the view 
of most diplomats, the peace, order, and sanity of Europe depended. He became 


the most eloquent of the voices urging the King of Prussia to lead a crusade 
against Napoleon, and when Frederick William III hesitated Gentz passed into 
the service of Austria (1802). After Napoleon overwhelmed the Austrians at 
Austerlitz Gentz took refuge in Bohemia, but in 1809 he was back in Vienna, 
promoting the new war upon Napoleon. He served as secretary and aide to 
Metternich at the Congress of Vienna, and supported him in the postwar 
diplomacy of crushing every liberal development. He lived on, old and ill, 
through the revolts of 1830, and died convinced that he had served well the 
interests of mankind. 

Joseph von Gorres was a more sensitive spirit, half Italian and all emotion, 
hardly fit for a rough arena crowded with gladiators of the pen. Born a Catholic, 
he left the Church to support the Revolution. He helped in the French conquest 
of the left bank of the Rhine, and applauded Napoleon’s transformation of the 
Holy Roman Empire into the Rheinbund. He hailed the French occupation of 
Rome with the cry “Rome is free.” But the arrogance of the French troops, the 
exactions of the French administrators, aroused the resentment of the young 
revolutionary. In 1798 he founded a frail journal, Das rothes Blatt (The Red 
Leaf), as the voice of a republican loving the Revolution but distrusting the 
French. He recognized in Napoleon’s seizure of the French government the end 
of the Revolution, and in Napoleon himself a dangerous appetite for power. He 
married, and took a vacation from politics. When Germany rose to her War of 
Liberation, G6rres joined in the campaign with a newspaper, the Rheinische 
Merkur, but when, after Napoleon’s removal, the victors enforced political 
reaction wherever they could, Gorres attacked them so vigorously that he had to 
take refuge in Switzerland, where he lived in extreme poverty. All other lights 
having failed him, he returned in sad repentance to the Catholic Church (1824). 
Ludwig I of Bavaria raised him from indigence by appointing him professor of 
history at Munich. There, writing his four-volume Christliche Mystik (1836-42), 
he solaced his days with imaginative scholarship, and darkened his nights with 
satanic visions. Thirty-four years after his death the Gorres Gesellschaft was 
established (1876) to continue his researches in the history of the Christian 
Church. 

Prose literature was dominated by the Romantics, but one writer eluded them 
and remained indefinable and unique. Jean Paul Richter began life in Bayreuth 
in 1763. He took his Christian names from a grandfather, Johann Paul Kuhn; till 
1793 he was simply Hans. His father was a schoolteacher and organist who 
became pastor of a church in Joditz on the Saale. There Hans spent his first 
thirteen years in a happiness from which he never recovered; that simple rural 
place marked his mood through all economic worries and theological storms. 


When the family moved to Schwarzenbach, on the same quiet river, he enjoyed 
the library of a neighboring clergyman, who recognized the boy’s possibilities 
but not his doubts. There Richter’s father died (1779), leaving his numerous 
brood to short rations. At twenty Hans entered the school of theology at Leipzig; 
but his reading had weakened his faith; he soon withdrew, and gave hostages to 
fortune by undertaking to live by his pen. He reached publication in 1783, aged 
twenty, then not again till 1789, in both cases with a brand of satire that 
seasoned sympathy with caustic wit. In 1793 he issued Die unsichtbare Loge 
(The Invisible Lodge) under the pseudonym “Jean Paul,” taken through love of 
Rousseau. The book pleased a small audience, which grew with his sentimental 
novel Hesperus (1795). Charlotte von Kalb, friend of Schiller, invited the rising 
author to Weimar, and was so well pleased with him that she became his 
mistress.13 There he began his four-volume novel Titan (1800-03), whose real 
hero was the French Revolution. 

He passionately defended it in its formative years, but charged Marat with 
corrupting it into mob rule, and praised Charlotte Corday as another Jeanne 
d’Arc. He welcomed Napoleon’s seizure of power as a necessary restoration of 
order; he could not help admiring this youth of thirty, who had nothing but iron 
will and laser eyes with which to lower the towering stature of his subordinates. 
Eight years later Richter was quite willing to see all Europe united by this man 
who could hold a continent in his mind and hand, and legislate for France from 
Berlin and Moscow. But at heart Jean Paul remained a republican, seeing in 
every martial victory the seed of another war. He pitied the conscripted youths 
and the mourning families, and argued that “the people alone should decide on 
war, as they alone cull its bitter fruits.” He shot one of his sharpest shafts at 
rulers who sold their troops to foreign potentates. He demanded freedom from 
censorship, for some power outside of the government should be free to expose 
that government’s faults and to explore the possibilities of progress.!4 

In 1801, aged thirty-eight, Jean Paul took a wife, and in 1804 he settled down 
in Bayreuth. After some living experiments he wrote a book on education, 
Levana, one of the classics of libertarian pedagogy. He issued a stream of novels 
and essays, some of which were admiringly translated by Carlyle. His mixture of 
realistic satire and Romantic sentiment won him a larger reading public than 
Goethe’s or Schiller’s. He died in 1825, leaving unfinished an essay on the 
immortality of the soul; his time had come to explore the matter at first hand. His 
reputation as one of Germany’s foremost authors survived in Europe till the 
middle of the nineteenth century; and after it had died there it migrated to 
America, where Longfellow was one of his devotees. Hardly anyone, even in 
Germany, reads him today, but nearly every German recalls his famous epigram, 


which aims a shaft at German philosophy, and sums up the age of Napoleon 
more briefly than this book: “Providence has given to the English the empire of 
the sea, to the French that of the land, and to the Germans that of the air.” 15 

Two other writers of fiction won a wide audience. Ernst Theodor Wilhelm 
Hoffmann (1776—1822)—who in 1813, in ecstasy over Mozart, changed 
“Wilhelm” to “Amadeus”—was one of the most unusual and versatile of all 
Germans: he painted pictures, composed and conducted music, staged an opera 
(Undine), practiced law, and wrote stories of mystery and romance which 
inspired Jacques Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann (1881). Unique in life, if not in 
letters, was Adelbert von Chamisso (1781-1838). Born a French nobleman, he 
fled from the Revolution, received most of his schooling in Germany, enlisted in 
a Prussian regiment, and fought in the battle of Jena. In 1813, haunted by his 
lack of a fatherland and by his divided loyalties in the War of Liberation, he 
wrote, as an allegory, Peter Schlemihls wundersame Geschichte, the bizarre tale 
of a man who had sold his shadow to Satan. As a botanist of established 
reputation he accompanied Otto von Kotzebue’s scientific voyage around the 
world (1815-18); he recorded his findings in the once famous Reise um die Welt. 
He divided the remainder of his life between serving as curator of Berlin’s 
Botanical Garden and writing Romantic poetry. Heinrich Heine praised the 
poems, and Robert Schumann put to music Chamisso’s verse sequence 
Frauenliebe und-leben. 


Poets abounded, many of them still cherished by the German people, but 
gifting their words with music and sentiment difficult to transmit to another 
language, land, or time. Pitiful among them was Friedrich Hdlderlin (1770- 
1843), whose poetic sensitivity proved too keen for his sanity. Sent to Tiibingen 
to study for the ministry, he developed a stimulating friendship with Georg 
Hegel, who was then questioning Christianity. News of the French Revolution 
excited the youth to visions of human happiness. He read Rousseau, composed a 
“Hymn to Liberty,” and in 1792, over the top of the dying century, he thought he 
saw a wonderful dawn of justice and nobility. When war broke out he wrote to 
his sister: “Pray for the French, the champions of human rights.” When the 
Revolution foundered in blood, he clung desperately to his dream: 


My love is the human race—not, of course, the corrupt, servile, idle race that we too often meet. I 
love the great, fine possibilities, even in a corrupt people. I love the race of the centuries to come.... 
We live in a time when everything is working toward amelioration. These seeds of enlightenment, 
these silent wishes and strivings toward the education of the race,... will yield glorious fruit. This is 
the sacred goal of my wishes and my activity—to plant the seeds which will ripen in another 
generation.16 


The past too allowed for dreams. Like his contemporary Keats he fell in love 
with the heroes and divinities of classic Greece, and began a prose epic, 
Hyperion, about a Greek revolutionist. He made his way to Jena, studied under 
Fichte, learned to revere Kant, and met the gods of Weimar when they too were 
Hellenizing. Schiller secured a post for him as tutor to a son of Charlotte von 
Kalb. In 1796 he found a richer tutorial berth in the home of the banker J. F. 
Gotthard at Frankfurt-am-Main. He fell in love with the banker’s wife, who so 
appreciated his verses that he was dismissed and forced to leave the city. The 
ecstasy and the exile brought on a degree of mental derangement; yet at this time 
(1799) he wrote a fragment, Der Tod des Empedokles, which is among the 
masterpieces of German verse. For several years he wandered from town to 
town, seeking bread and themes. He asked Schiller to recommend him for a 
lectureship in Greek literature, but Schiller found him too unstable for a 
professorial chair. Tutoring at Bordeaux, Hélderlin received word that Mme. 
Gotthard had died. He left his employment and walked across France into 
Germany, where friends, seeing that he was mentally deranged beyond cure, 
took care of him (1802). He lived on till 1843, his poems long forgotten even by 
himself. They were restored to public attention in 1890; Rainer Maria Rilke and 
Stefan George acclaimed him; and now the cognoscenti rank him only below 
Goethe and Schiller. 

Many others sang. Karl Theodor Kémer (1791-1813), son of the Christian 
Gottfried K6rner who had been so helpful to Schiller,!” threw himself, pen and 
sword, into the War of Liberation from Napoleon, aroused the Germans with his 
call to arms, and died in battle, August 26, 1813. Ernst Moritz Arndt (1769- 
1860) lived through three revolutions in his ninety-one years. He secured the 
abolition of feudalism in Pomerania by describing it realistically in Versuche 
einer Geschichte (Essays toward a History, 1803); and in Die Geist der Zeit 
(1806) he sounded so powerful a cry against Napoleon that he was forced to take 
refuge in Sweden from the victor of Jena. In 1812 he was called to St. Petersburg 
by Stein to help stir the Russian people to throw back the French invaders. After 
1815, in Prussia, he strove to counter the conservative reaction, and was briefly 
jailed. In 1848 he was elected to the national assembly at Frankfurt. When that 
revolution too flickered out he turned his Muse to terminal piety. —Joseph von 
Eichendorff (1788-1857), a Catholic nobleman, wrote simple lyrics that can still 
move us, like “Auf meines Kindes Tod” (On the Death of My Child); here even 
an alien skeptic can feel the music, share the feeling, and envy the hope: 


Von fern die Uhren schlagen, 
Es is schon tiefe Nacht, 


Die Lampe breunt so diister, 
Dein Bettlein ist gemacht. 


Die Winde nur noch gehen 
Wehklagend um das Haus 
Wir sitzen einsam drinne, 
Und lauscben oft hinaus. 


Es ist als mtisstest leise 

Du klopfen an die Tur, 

Du hdtt dich nur verirret, 
Und kdmst nun miid zuriick. 


Wir armen, armen Toren! 

Wir irren ja im Graus 

Des Dunkels noch verloren— 
Du fandst dich langst nach Haus. 


Afar the hours strike; 

It is so soon deep night; 
The lamp so dimly burns; 
Your little bed is made. 


Only the winds still go 
Wailing around the house; 
We sit alone within, 

And often listen out. 


It is as if you lightly tried 

To knock upon the door, 

As if you had but lost your way 
And came now weary back. 


We poor, poor simpletons! 

We wander, yes, in fright 

Of darkness still forlorn— 

You found long since your home. 


IV. THE ROMANTIC ECSTASY 


The most brilliant writers of this German heyday were those who startled 
their time with cries for the emancipation of instinct from reason, of feeling from 
intellect, of youth from age, of the individual from the family and the state. Few 
of us read them today, but in their generation they were tongues of flame setting 
fire to dry-as-dust philosophies and social bonds imprisoning the expanding self 
in use and wont, taboo, command, and law. 

The source of the revolt was the natural resentment with which any vital 
adolescent views the restraints imposed by parents, brothers, sisters, teachers, 
preachers, policemen, grammarians, logicians, moralists. Had not the current 
philosopher, Fichte, proved that the basic reality for each of us is his individual 
conscious self? If that is so, the universe has no meaning for any of us except in 
its effects upon himself, and each of us may justly sit in judgment upon every 
tradition, prohibition, law, or creed and bid it show cause why it should be 
obeyed. One might fearfully submit to commandments issued and upheld by 
God, or by a man of God dressed in divinity; but what had become of God now 
that Diderot, d’Alembert, Helvétius, d’Holbach, La Mettrie, had reduced him to 
the impersonal laws of the universe? 

To the proud and liberating Enlightenment had now been added the 
Revolution. Class divisions were melting away; those lords who had once given 
laws and exacted obedience were now in hectic flight, leaving no barrier 
between classes, no bogey of tradition to buttress laws; now every man was free 
to compete for any place or power, chancing the guillotine; career was open to 
talent, to talons. Never before, in the known history of civilization, had the 
individual been so free—free to choose his occupation, his enterprise, his mate, 
his religion, his government, his moral code. If nothing exists but individual 
entities, what is the state, the army, the Church, the university, but conspiracies 
of privileged individuals to frighten and control, to form and deform, to rule and 
tax, to herd to slaughter the indoctrinated rest? Rare is the genius that can come 
to fulfillment under such restraints. And yet is not one genius worth a dozen 
pedagogues, generals, pontiffs, kings, or a hundred crowds? 

However, in the new free-for-all, among the liberated souls, there were many 
sensitive spirits who felt that reason had exacted too high a price for liberation. It 
was “reason” that had attacked the old religion, with its saintly legends, its 
fragrant ceremonies and moving music, its mediating Madonna and its saving 
Christ; it was “reason” that had replaced this exalted vision with a dismal 
procession of masses of matter moving aimlessly to destruction; and it was 
“reason” that replaced the picture of men and women living in daily contact with 
deity by a view of male and female masses of matter moving daily nearer, 
automatically, stupidly, to a painful, degrading, and everlasting death. 


Imagination has its rights, even though unsanctioned by syllogisms; and we can 
more readily and justly think of ourselves as souls dominating matter than as 
machines operating souls. Feeling has its rights, and delves more deeply than 
intellect; poor wandering, wondering Jean-Jacques may have felt more wisely 
than the brilliant imp of Ferney thought. 

Germany had known and heard both Rousseau and Voltaire, and was 
choosing Rousseau. It had read and felt Emile and Héloise, and preferred them to 
the Philosophical Dictionary and Candide. It followed Lessing in putting 
romantic Shakespeare above classic Racine; it took more readily to Clarissa 
Harlowe, Tristram Shandy and Macpherson’s “Ossian” than to the philosophes 
and salonnieres of France. It rejected the rules that Boileau had laid down as the 
laws of classic style. It resented the emphasis on clarity and moderation; these 
did not go well with enthusiasm and the reaching toward the Orient and the 
infinite. 

German Romanticism respected truth if this could be found, but it was 
suspicious of “scientific truth” that darkened the face of life. It kept a warm 
place in its memory for the myths and fables and fairy tales that Clemens 
Brentano (1778-1842) and Achim von Arnim (1781-1831) were gathering into 
Des Knaben Wunderhorn (1805-08), and that the brothers Grimm (Jacob, 1785— 
1863, and Wilhelm, 1786-1859) were collecting for their Kinder-und 
HausmGrchen (1812); these echoes of the nation’s and the individual’s 
childhood were a part of the good German’s soul, perhaps of his “subconscious” 
self. 

If that heritage of the imagination led back beyond the Revolution to 
medieval Catholicism, the spirit of romance would follow it to the mossy old 
cathedrals and the unquestioning faith and merry artisans that had raised them; to 
the prayers and chants and bells and processions that brought deity daily into 
human life, and merged the tired individualist restfully with the group; to the 
saints whose lives made a sacred epic of the Christian calendar; to the Virgin 
Mother who had sanctified the maiden’s wise innocence and the matron’s 
dedication to the family, the nation, and the race. All this, of course, was an 
enthusiastic blurring of medieval faiths and terrors, of hunted heretics and 
haunted souls; but it brought many German Romantics to the peak of their 
fervor, and some of them, in exhaustion and penitence, to the foot of the altar 
and into the warm embrace of Mother Church. 


V. THE VOICES OF FEELING 


German Romanticism affected almost every phase of the nation’s life: music 
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in Beethoven, Weber, and Felix Mendelssohn; the novel in Hoffmann and Tieck; 
philosophy in Fichte and Schelling; religion in Schleiermacher and a hundred 
such conversions as those of Friedrich Schlegel and Dorothea Mendelssohn. 
Five men in particular led the movement in German literature; and we should 
commemorate with them the Romantic women who snared or shared them in 
love free or bound, and in an intellectual companionship that shocked modest 
matrons from one Frankfurt to the Oder. 

Flickering near the fountainhead of the movement was Wilhelm Heinrich 
Wackenroder (1773-98), frail and shy, uneasy with reality and reason, 
comforted with religion, happy with art. In the artist’s power of conception and 
execution he saw an almost godlike faculty of creation. He phrased his new 
religion in worshipful essays on Leonardo, Raphael, Michelangelo, Diirer ... At 
the Universities of Géttingen and Erlangen he found support from Ludwig 
Tieck; this enthusiastic fellow student proposed a jolly title for his friend’s 
writings: Herzensergiessungen eines kunstliebenden Klosterbruders (Heart 
Outpourings of an Art-loving Christian Brother). So christened, it found a 
publisher in 1797. Wackenroder ridiculed the rationalism of Lessing and the 
classicism of Winckelmann almost as much as the impermeability of the German 
bourgeois soul to artistic exaltation, and he summoned his time to recapture the 
medieval brotherhood of artist and workman under their common name of 
artisan. Typhoid ended Wackenroder’s life at the age of twenty-four. 

His friend Tieck (1773-1853) played through eighty years the risky game of 
feeling versus reason, of imagination versus reality. Together with Wackenroder 
he studied Elizabethan drama and medieval art, and rejoiced over the fall of the 
Bastille. Unlike Wackenroder he had a sense of humor and a flair for play; he 
felt that life was a game played by the gods with kings and queens, bishops and 
knights, castles and cathedrals and humble pawns. Returning to his native Berlin 
after his university days, he published in 1795-96 a three-volume novel, Die 
Geschichte des Herrn William Lovell, written in Richardsonian letter form, and 
describing in sensuous detail the sexual and intellectual wanderings of a young 
man who has emptied the Christian ethic with the Christian theology, and who 
concludes from the Fichtean epistemology that if the self is the only reality 
directly known to us, it should be lord of morals and doctor of laws: 


All things exist only because I think them; virtue exists only because | think it.... In truth, lust is 
the great secret of our existence. Poetry, art, even religion, are lust in disguise. The works of the 
sculptor, the figures of the poet, the paintings before which devoutness kneels, are nothing but 
introductions to sensuous enjoyment.... 

I pity the fools who are forever babbling about the depravity of our senses. Blind wretches, they 
offer sacrifice to an impotent deity, whose gifts cannot satisfy a human heart.... No, I have pledged 


myself to the service of a higher deity, before which all living nature bows, which unites in itself every 
feeling, which is rapture, love, everything.... Only in the embraces of Louisa have I come to know 
what love is; the memory of Amelia appears to me now in a dim, misty distance. 18 


Here, eighty-five years before The Brothers Karamazov (1880), is Ivan 
Karamazov’s fateful preview of the amoral century that was to follow him: “If 
there is no God, everything is permitted.” However, Lovell returns to religion 
before his end: “The most reckless freethinker,” he explains, “at last becomes a 
worshiper.”!9 In his case just in time, for soon after this confession Lovell is 
killed in a duel. 

The book was the boast of a youth liberated before reaching the age of reason. 
In 1797 he published a short story, “Der blonde Eckhert,” which won the 
admiration of the brothers Schlegel. At their invitation he moved to Jena, which 
was now the Romantic citadel; Tieck, however, left in 1801 to live on a friend’s 
estate in Frankfurt-an-der-Oder. He devoted himself for a time to translating 
Elizabethan plays; then to editing, with brilliant critiques, the works of his 
contemporaries Novalis and Kleist. Following in Lessing’s steps, he filled for 
seventeen years (1825-42), the pilloried post of Dramaturg—dramatic critic and 
manager—at the Dresden Theater; his forthright essays there brought him some 
enemies, but also a national renown second only to Goethe’s and August von 
Schlegel’s in the field of literary criticism. In 1842 King Frederick William IV 
(who had never heard of Lovell) invited him to Berlin; Tieck (having long 
outlived Lovell) accepted, and spent his remaining years as a pillar of literature 
in the Prussian capital. 

Novalis (1772-1801) was not given so many years in which to recover from 
the ideas of his youth. He had, for literature, the uncertain advantage of noble 
birth: his father, director of the salt works in Saxony, was cousin to Prince Karl 
von Hardenberg, of the Prussian ministry. The poet’s real name was Freiherr 
Georg Friedrich Philipp von Hardenberg; he used “Novalis” as a pseudonym, but 
it had been the actual name of his ancestors in the thirteenth century. His family 
belonged to the Herrnhut community of Pietists; he held to their strong religious 
bent, but toward the end he sought a reconciliation of Catholicism with 
Protestantism as a step toward European unity. In his nineteenth year he entered 
the University of Jena, developed a warm friendship with Tieck, Schiller, and 
Friedrich von Schlegel, and probably took some of Fichte’s courses, which were 
scattering sparks from Jena to Weimar. 

After a year at the University of Wittenberg he followed his father into 
business at Arnstadt in Thuringia. At nearby Griiningen he met Sophie von 
Kuhn, whose beauty of form and character so moved him that he asked her 


parents for her hand in marriage. In 1795 he and Sophie were formally engaged, 
though she was only fourteen. Soon thereafter she fell ill of an incurable ailment 
of the liver. Two operations further weakened her, and in 1797 she died. Novalis 
never recovered from this Liebestod. His most famous poems, six Hymnen an 
die Nacht (1800), were somber memories of Sophie. In 1798 he became engaged 
to Julie von Charpentier, but this betrothal too failed to reach marriage; 
tuberculosis had joined with grief in consuming the poet; and on March 25, 
1801, Novalis died, aged twenty-eight. 

He left behind him a novel, Heinrich von Ofterdingen (1798-1800), which 
gave intense expression to the longing for religious peace. He had once praised 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister as a realistic yet wholesome description of a man’s 
development; now he condemned it as idealizing a prosaic adjustment to earthly 
tasks. The hero of his own novel was presented as an historical character, the 
real author of the Nibelungenlied, a Galahad devoted to pursuit of a blue flower 
symbolizing the transformation of death into an opening to _ infinite 
understanding. “It is the blue flower that I long to see,” says Heinrich; “it lies 
constantly in my mind, and I can imagine and think of nothing else.”2° Here, and 
in a once famous essay on “Christendom in Europe,” Novalis idealized the 
Middle Ages (even to defending the Inquisition) as having realized Europe’s 
recurring aspiration—political unity under one religious faith. It was (he felt) 
wise and right for the Church to resist the growth of materialistic science and 
secular philosophy; in this perspective the Enlightenment was a tragic setback 
for the European soul. As death beckoned to him Novalis rejected all earthly 
aims and delights, and dreamed of a coming life in which there would be no 
sickness and no grief, and love would never end. 


VI. THE BROTHERS SCHLEGEL 


August Wilhelm von Schlegel (1767-1845) and Friedrich von Schlegel 
(1772-1829) made a remarkable brotherhood: different in temperament and 
love, diverging in studies and creeds, and united at last in Sanskrit and philology. 
Born in Hanover to a Protestant pastor, they became theologians at puberty, and 
heretics at twenty. At Géttingen August Wilhelm was charmed into studying the 
transmigrations of words by the lectures and personality of Christian Heyne, 
translator of Virgil, and into Elizabethan lore by Gottfried Biirger, translator of 
Shakespeare and author of the ballad Lenore.2! The same university received 
Friedrich von Schlegel five years after his brother; he began as a student of law, 
and wandered into literature, art, and philosophy. He ripened rapidly, joined his 
brother at Jena in 1796, and shared with him in founding the Athendum, which 


for two years (1798-1800) was the mouthpiece and lodestar of the Romantic 
movement in Germany. Novalis and Schleiermacher contributed; Tieck came; 
Fichte and Schelling added their philosophies; and the lively circle was rounded 
out by some talented women romantically free. 

Friedrich von Schlegel was the intellectual pacemaker of the coterie, if only 
because he moved faster than the others in adopting and discarding ideas. In 
1799 he issued a novel, Lucinde, which became a red flag leading the attack 
upon aging creeds and troublesome taboos. Theoretically it was (like Shelley’s 
Defence) a plea for the rights of poetry as an interpreter and guide of life. How 
wise, for example, is the poet’s scorn of the pursuit of riches? “Why this 
constant striving and pushing without rest and repose? Industry and utility are 
the angels of death.”22 The hero proclaims also “the divine gospel of joy and 
love,” by which he means the joy of loving without the bonds of matrimony. 
When Friedrich tried to visit his brother, then teaching at G6ttingen (1800), the 
authorities at Hanover sent a worried order to the university rector: “Should the 
Professor’s brother, Friedrich Schlegel, notorious for the immoral tendency of 
his writings, come to Gottingen, for the purpose of staying there for any time, 
this is not to be permitted; you will be so good as to intimate to him that he must 
leave the town.”23 

The woman who had served as Schlegel’s inspiration for Lucinde was 
Caroline Michaelis. Born in 1763, she married a university professor (1784), 
became unhappy with him, was freed by his death, and enjoyed for several years 
the pleasures of a widow celebrated for both intellect and beauty. August von 
Schlegel, while a student at G6ttingen, fell in love with her, and proposed 
marriage. She refused him as four years her junior. When he left to tutor in 
Amsterdam (1791) she entered upon a series of adventures, in one of which she 
was surprised with motherhood. She joined a revolutionary group in Mainz, was 
arrested, was freed by her parents, and went to Leipzig to give birth. There 
August von Schlegel appeared, proposed again, married her (1796), adopted her 
child, and went with them to Jena. 

There her education, her vivacity, and her intelligent conversation made her 
the favorite hostess of the liberals. Wilhelm von Humboldt called her the 
cleverest woman he had ever known.24 Goethe and Herder came over from 
Weimar to sit at her table and enjoy her company.2° Friedrich von Schlegel, who 
was then living with his brother, took his turn falling in love with her. He made 
her the Lucinde of his novel, and raised such paeans to her that his passion was 
suffocated with words. Meanwhile August, whose passion had cooled to 
chivalry, went off to lecture in Berlin (1801). There he formed an attachment 
with Sophie Bernhardi, who divorced her husband to live with her new love. 


Returning to Jena, August found Caroline enamored of Schelling, and amiably 
agreed to a divorce. Caroline married Schelling (1804), and stayed with him till 
her death (1809). Schelling, though he married again, felt her influence through 
many years. “Even if she had not been to me what she was, I should mourn the 
human being, should lament that this intellectual paragon no longer exists, this 
rare woman who, to masculine strength of soul and the keenest intellect, united 
the tenderest, most womanly, loving heart.”26 

Quite as remarkable was Dorothea von Schlegel (1763-1839), nee Brendel 
Mendelssohn. To please her famous father, she married in 1783 the banker 
Simon Veit. She bore him a son, Philipp Veit, who became a prominent painter 
in the next generation. Having plenty of money, she lost interest in it, ventured 
into the still more uncertain game of philosophy, and became an intellectual 
luminary in Rachel Varnhagen’s salon in Berlin. There Friedrich von Schlegel 
found her, and straightway fell in love with her; and she, who was enamored of 
ideas, found him swimming in them. He was then twenty-five, she was thirty- 
two; but the volatile author was captivated by the complex charms of this femme 
de trente ans and more. She was not strikingly beautiful, but she gave him a 
sustaining appreciation of his mind, she could accompany him understandingly 
in his philosophical and philological explorations, and she offered him a 
devotion that survived all quarrels till his death. Her husband, feeling that she 
was lost to him, gave her a divorce (1798). She lived contentedly in unregistered 
union with Schlegel, accompanied him to Paris in 1802, accepted baptism, was 
renamed Dorothea, and became Friedrich’s legal wife in 1804. 

Brother August had by that time become the most famous lecturer on the 
Continent, and had made progress with that remarkable translation of 
Shakespeare which soon made the great Elizabethan almost as popular in 
Germany as in England. Though August has been called “the founder of the 
Romantic school in Germany,”2” he had many qualities of the classic mind and 
character: order, clarity, proportion, moderation, and a steady procession toward 
a defined goal. His lectures “On Dramatic Literature,” given in various cities and 
years, excel in those qualities; and those on Shakespeare abound in illuminating 
comments—sometimes bravely critical of his beloved bard. These lectures, 
wrote William Hazlitt in 1817, “give by far the best account of the plays that has 
hitherto appeared.... We confess to some little jealousy... that it should be 
reserved for a foreign critic to give reasons for the faith which we English have 
in Shakespeare.”28 

Mme. de Staél, touring Germany in quest of material for a book, persuaded 
August (1804), for twelve thousand francs a year, to go with her to Coppet as 
tutor for her children, and reference encyclopedia for herself. Later he traveled 


with her in Italy, France, and Austria, returned with her to Coppet, and stayed 
with her till 1811, when the Swiss authorities, obeying Napoleon, ordered him to 
leave Switzerland. He went to Vienna, and was surprised to find his brother 
lecturing there on the Middle Ages as the golden era of European faith and unity. 

Vienna was the Catholic capital of Germany, and Friedrich and Dorothea had 
been converted to Catholicism in 1808. Years ago she had said: “These pictures 
[of saints] and the Catholic music touch me so, that I am determined, if I become 
a Christian, to be a Catholic.”29 Friedrich von Schlegel ascribed his own 
conversion to a “prédilection d’artiste”; and in many ways Catholicism—so 
hospitable to imagination, feeling, and beauty—seemed the natural ally and 
fulfillment of Romantic sentiment. The rationalist, buffeted by mystery and 
humiliated by mortality, grew weary of reasoning. The individualist, lonely in 
the insecurity of self, turned to the Church as a communal shelter and comforting 
home. So Friedrich von Schlegel, cleverest of reasoners, the most ardent of the 
young individualists, the most reckless of the rebels, turned now back of 
Voltaire, back of Luther and Calvin, to medieval Europe and its omnipotent 
Church. He mourned the replacement of inspiring myths with desolating science, 
and declared that “the deepest want and deficiency of all modern art is the fact 
that the artists have no mythology.” 

Perhaps his respect for mythology had been widened by his researches in the 
literature and myths of ancient India. Begun in Paris in 1802, these researches 
had culminated in a scholarly and seminal treatise Uber die Sprache und 
Weisheit der Inder (On the Language and Wisdom of the Hindus, 1808), which 
shared in establishing the comparative philology of the Indo-European 
languages. Presumably Friedrich discussed this aspect of his life when his 
brother joined him for a while in the Vienna of 1811. August, recalling his work 
with Christian Heyne in philology, resumed his interest in that field; and the 
combined contribution of the brothers to Sanskrit studies was the most solid and 
lasting result of their lives. 

Friedrich had made quite a place for himself in the cultural and political life 
of Vienna. He had won a secretarial post in the Austrian government, and had 
helped to write the anti-Napoleonic blast which Archduke Karl Ludwig had 
issued as part of the 1809 campaign. In 1810 and 1812 he delivered, in Vienna, 
outstanding lectures on European history and literature; in these discourses he 
expounded his theories of literary criticism and scholarship, and gave a classic 
analysis of Romanticism. In 1820 he became editor of the right-wing Catholic 
journal Concordia; his repudiation, in this, of the beliefs that he had so lustily 
defended in his Jena days led to a lasting alienation from his brother. He gave his 
final course of lectures in Dresden in 1828, and died there in the following year. 


Dorothea treasured his memory, and followed him, in thought and deed, till her 
end in 1839. 

August outlived both of them. In May, 1812, he was reunited with Mme. de 
Staél; he guided her through Austria and Russia to St. Petersburg, and went on 
with her to Stockholm. There, through Madame’s influence, he was appointed 
secretary to Bernadotte, crown prince of Sweden, and accompanied him in the 
campaign of 1813 against Napoleon. For his services he was ennobled by the 
Swedish government. In 1814 he rejoined Mme. de Staél at Coppet, and he 
stayed with her till her death. Then, his remarkable devotion to her having been 
fulfilled, he accepted a professorship in literature at the University of Bonn 
(1818). He resumed his studies of Sanskrit, set up a Sanskrit press, edited and 
published the text of the Bhagavad-Gita and the Ramayana, and labored for ten 
years on an Indische Bibliothek, or library of Hindu literature. He died in 1845, 
aged seventy-eight, leaving behind him a treasure of Shakespeare painstakingly 
transformed into German, and, in his lectures, a harvest of literary memories and 
ideas for Coleridge to glean from on his way to German philosophy. It was a 
good life. 


I. The four men brought to witness in this section-mostly with the help of the late George Gooch’s scholarly 
Germany and the French Revolution (1966)-have been dealt with in Rousseau and Revolution: Wieland 
(1733-1813) in pp. 553-76; Herder (1744-1803) in pp. 567-69 and 577-80; Schiller (1759-1805) in pp. 
569-75 and 591-605; and Goethe (1749-1832) in pp. 555-628. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


German Philosophy 
1789-1815 


Our approach to the idealistic philosophy of Kant and his successors is 
obstructed by the current preemption of the word ideal for moral excellence, and 
by our habit, in an age of science and industry, of thinking of things perceived, 
and seldom of the process of perception itself. The opposite attitudes competed 
in Greek philosophy, where Democritus took atoms as his starting point, and 
Plato took ideas. In modern philosophy Bacon stressed knowledge of the world, 
Descartes began with the thinking self. Hobbes reduced everything to matter, 
Berkeley to mind. Kant gave German philosophy its distinctive character by 
arguing that its prime task is the study of the process by which we form ideas. 
He admitted the reality of external objects, but insisted that we can never know 
what they objectively are, since we know them only as changed by the organs 
and processes of perception into our ideas. Philosophical “idealism” is therefore 
the theory that nothing is known to us except ideas, and that therefore matter is a 
form of mind.! 


I FICHTE: 762-1814 


1. The Radical 


Here, as so often in literary history, the man has proved more interesting than 
his books. These suffer erosion by the flux of fashions in ideas and forms, but 
the study of a soul picking its way through the labyrinth of life is a living lesson 
in philosophy, an ever moving picture of experience molding character and 
transforming thought. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte crowded a brave variety of experience into his fifty- 
two years. His father was a Saxon ribbon weaver. His mother prayed that her 
boy should be a pastor; he agreed, and after some local schooling he was sent to 
Jena to study theology. The more he studied the more he wondered and doubted. 
A village preacher gave him a Refutation of the Errors of Spinoza; Fichte was 


charmed by the errors,2 and decided that he was not fit for a pastorate. 
Nevertheless he graduated in the faculty of theology. Almost penniless, he 
walked from Jena to Zurich to secure a post as tutor. There he fell in love with 
Johanna Maria Rahn, and was formally betrothed to her; but they agreed not to 
marry till he was financially adult. 

He moved to Leipzig, tutored, read Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, and was 
fascinated. He made his way to K6nigsberg, and presented Kant a Versuch einer 
Kritik aller Offenbarung (Essay toward a Critique of All Revelation, 1792). The 
old philosopher balked at Fichte’s request for a loan, but helped him to find a 
publisher for his treatise. The printer neglected to state the author’s name; when 
a critic ascribed the essay to Kant, Kant named the author and praised the book; 
Fichte was at once received into the not quite “serene brotherhood of 
philosophes.”3 He did not do so well with the theologians, for the argument of 
his treatise was that although revelation does not prove the existence of God, we 
must ascribe our moral code to God, if that code is to be accepted and obeyed by 
mankind. 

On Kant’s recommendation Fichte found remunerative employment as a tutor 
in Danzig. His betrothed now agreed to add her savings to his income, and on 
that basis they were married in 1793. He further signalized the year by 
publishing, anonymously, two vigorous essays. In the Restoration of Freedom of 
Thought by the Princes of Europe he began by praising some enlightened rulers, 
and berated princes who obstructed the progress of the human mind; and he 
mourned the wave of repression that had followed the death of Frederick the 
Great. Reform is better than revolution, for a revolution can throw man back into 
barbarism; and yet a successful revolution can advance mankind as much in half 
a century as reform could have done in a thousand years. Then Fichte addressed 
his readers—at a time when feudalism was still in force through most of 
Germany: 


Hate not your princes but yourselves. One of the sources of your misery is your exaggerated 
estimate of these personages, whose minds are warped by an enervating education, indulgence, and 
superstition.... These are the men who are exhorted to suppress freedom of thought.... Cry aloud to 
your princes that you will never permit your freedom of thought to be filched from you.... 

The Dark Ages are over,... when you were told in God’s name that you were herds of cattle set on 
earth to fetch and carry, to serve a dozen mortals in high place, and to be their possessions. You are not 
their property, not even God’s property, but your own.... You will now ask the prince who wishes to 
rule you, By what right? If he replies, By inheritance, you will ask, How did the first of your line 
obtain the right?... The prince derives his whole power from the people.4 


The second tract, Essay toward the Correction of the Public’s Judgment on 
the French Revolution, was still more radical. Feudal privileges should not be 


hereditary; they exist by consent of the state, and should be terminable at the 
State’s convenience. Likewise with ecclesiastical property: it exists through 
permission and protection by the state, and may be nationalized when the 
nation’s need and will so decree. The French National Assembly did this, and 
was justified. Here the fragment ends. 

Only by noting that these pronouncements were published anonymously can 
we understand how Fichte won an invitation (December, 1793) to the chair of 
philosophy at Jena. Duke Charles Augustus was still an easygoing lord of 
Weimar and Jena, and Goethe, who supervised the university faculty, had not yet 
decided that the French Revolution was a Romantic disease.° So Fichte began 
his courses at Jena in the Easter term of 1794. He was a persuasive teacher, a 
lively orator, who could put feeling into philosophy and make metaphysics lord 
of all; but his impetuous temper was thoroughly unprofessorial, and promised 
intellectual turbulence. 

Five of his early discourses were published in 1794 as Einige V orlesungen 
liber die Bestimmung des Gelehrtes (Some Lectures on the Vocation of the 
Scholar). Their thesis, that the state will in some amiable future disappear and 
leave men really free, was almost as anarchistic as Godwin’s Enquiry 
Concerning Political Justice, published a year before: 


Political society is no part of the absolute purpose of human life, but is only a possible means to the 
formation of a perfect society. The state constantly tends toward its own annihilation, since the final 
aim of all government is to render itself superfluous. We may have to wait for aeons, but one day all 
political combinations will become unnecessary.® 


To this prospect—made palatable to princes by its distance—Fichte added 
another Pisgah view: “The ultimate aim of society is the perfect equality of all its 
members.” This was a resounding echo of Jean-Jacques, and Fichte did not 
disown the parentage: “Peace be with Rousseau’s ashes, and blessings on his 
memory; for he has kindled fires in many souls.”” The Romantic rebels who 
were to congregate in Jena in 1796 welcomed this summons to utopia. “The 
greatest metaphysician now alive,” wrote Friedrich von Schlegel to his brother, 
“is a popular writer. You can see it in his famous book on the Revolution. 
Contrast the contagious eloquence of the ‘Lectures on the Scholar’ with 
Schiller’s declamations. Every trait in Fichte’s public life seems to say, “This is a 
man.’”8 


2. The Philosopher 
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see Ashurbanipal 


What was this metaphysics that so charmed the Romantics? Its central thesis 
was that the individual, self-conscious ego—whose essence is will and whose 
will is free—is the center and sum of all reality. Nothing could have pleased the 
Romantics more. But the matter was not as simple as Friedrich von Schlegel’s 
Lucinde. Fichte himself, after publishing his Grundlage der gesamten 
Wissenschaftslehre (Foundation of the Whole Science of Knowledge, 1794), 
found it necessary to clarify it, post factum (1797), by a Zweite Einleitung 
(Second Introduction), and by a Neue Darstellung (New Presentation), each of 
which added fresh absurdities. The key word itself needed a_ key: 
Wissenschaftslehre meant a study of the shaft or trunk of knowledge—i.e., the 
mind—or, to put it in one forbidding word, epistemology. 

Fichte began by dividing philosophers into two groups: “dogmatists” or 
“realists,” who are confident that objects exist independently of the mind; and 
idealists, who believe that all experience and all “facts” are mental percepts, and 
that therefore all reality, so far as we can know, is part of the perceiving mind. 
He objected to realism that it is logically driven to a mechanistic determinism 
which makes consciousness superfluous and undermines responsibility and 
morality—whereas freedom of the will is among the most immediate and 
tenacious of our convictions. Fichte objected further that no philosophy which 
begins with matter can explain consciousness, which is manifestly immaterial. 
But the main problems of philosophy concern this mysterious reality called 
consciousness. 

So Fichte began with the conscious self—the Ego, Ich, or I. He acknowledged 
an external world, but only as known to us through our perceptions. These, by 
their very process—the interpretation of sensations through memory and purpose 
—transform the object into a part of the mind. (So a word as a sound is quite 
different from that word as interpreted by experience, context, and aim; and a 
storm, which to mere sensation is a confused and meaningless medley of 
messages falling upon various senses, becomes in perception—through memory, 
circumstance, and desire—a stimulus to meaningful action.) Fichte concluded 
that we must assume an external object or “non-Ego” as cause of our external 
sensations, but that the “object” as interpreted by perception, memory, and will 
is a construct of the mind. From this point of view both the subject and the 
object are parts of the Ego, and nothing outside of the Ego can ever be known. 

All this is but one aspect of Fichte’s philosophy. Behind the self as perceiving 
is the self as desiring, willing. “The ego is a system of impulses; its very nature 
is tendency or impulse.” “The whole system of our ideas depends upon our 
impulses and our will.”9 (Here Fichte touches upon Spinoza’s “desire is the very 
essence of man,” and leads to Schopenhauer’s view of “the world as will and 


idea.”) This restless will is not part of that objective world which seems a slave 
to mechanistic determinism; hence the will is free. This freedom is the essence 
of man, for it makes him a responsible moral agent, capable of freely obeying a 
moral law. 

As he proceeded, Fichte developed Kant’s admiration of astronomic and 
moral order into a new theology which assumed a moral law as governing and 
supporting the universe as well as the character and communities of men. Finally 
he identified this moral order of the universe—each part, so to speak, doing its 
duty and thereby maintaining the whole—with God.!° The goal and duty of the 
free man is to live in harmony with this divine moral order. That cosmic moral 
order is not a person but a process, principally visible in the moral development 
of mankind.!! The “Vocation of Man” is to live in harmony with that divine 
order. —All this again recalls Spinoza; but in another mood Fichte suggests 
Hegel: the individual self or soul is mortal,!2 but it shares in the immortality of 
that totality of conscious selves which is the Absolute Ego, Idea, or Soul. 

In Fichte’s philosophy we feel the anxious groping of a man who has lost his 
transmitted religious faith but is struggling to find for himself and his readers or 
pupils a middle way between belief and doubt. In 1798 he faced the problem 
again in Uber den Grund unseres Glaubens an eine gottliche Weltsregierung 
(On the Ground of Our Belief in a Divine Governance of the World). He 
reaffirmed his conception of God as the impersonal moral order of the world, but 
he allowed that some might ascribe personality to this deity in order to vivify 
their concept and devotion. However, he added that to conceive God as a tyrant, 
on whose favor future pleasures depend, is to worship an idol; and those who 
worship it should be called atheists. 

An anonymous critic denounced the treatise as irreligious; others joined in the 
attack; the government of Saxony confiscated all available copies of Fichte’s 
essay, and lodged a complaint with the Weimar government for allowing 
atheism to be taught within its jurisdiction. The educational committee at 
Weimar tried to quiet the matter with a polite reply to the Saxons, but Fichte, 
who was no pacifist, issued two pamphlets in public defense of his book (1799), 
one of them a direct Appellation an das Publikum. The Weimar committee took 
this Appeal to the Public as a challenge to its handling of the matter, and a rumor 
reached Fichte that it would ask the university senate to impose a public censure 
upon him. Arguing that this would violate academic freedom, Fichte wrote to 
Privy Councilor Voight of Weimar that if such a censure should be issued he 
would resign; and he added that several other professors had agreed, in such 
case, to resign with him. The Weimar committee (Schiller and Goethe assenting) 
issued a rescript to the university senate desiring it to censure Fichte; then, 


accepting Fichte’s threat and challenge, it dismissed him. Two petitions were 
submitted by the students for a recall of this edict; they were ignored.!3 

In July, 1799, Fichte and his wife moved to Berlin, where he was warmly 
received by Friedrich von Schlegel, Schleiermacher, and others of the Romantic 
circle, who sensed the Romantic flavor of Fichte’s imagination, and the heroic 
Ego-ism of his philosophy. To save the cost of a separate household, Fichte 
(with his unwilling wife) accepted Schlegel’s invitation to live with him and 
Brendel Mendelssohn Veit. The volatile philosopher liked the ensemble, and 
proposed to enlarge it. “If my plan succeeds,” he wrote, “the Schlegels, 
Schelling, and we ourselves will form one family, take a larger house, and have 
only one cook.”!4 The plan was not carried out, for Caroline von Schlegel did 
not get along with Brendel; individualism is the snake in every socialist paradise. 

Fichte, however, kept a socialist tinge to the end. In 1800 he published an 
essay, Der geschlossene Handelsstaat (The Closed Commercial State), in which 
he argued that foreign trade and manipulations of currency enable the richer 
nations to drain poorer nations of their metallic wealth; therefore the government 
should control all foreign commerce, and possess all negotiable bullion and 
currency. Armed with this power, the state should guarantee to every individual 
a living wage and an equitable share in the national product; in return the 
individual must yield to the state the power to fix prices, and to determine the 
place and character of his work.19 

Strangely contemporary with this radical pronouncement was a religious 
tract, Die Bestimmung des Menschen (The Vocation of Man, 1800), which 
described God as the moral order of the universe, and rose to an ecstasy of 
adoration: 


Our faith,... our faith in duty, is only faith in Him, in His reason and His truth.... That eternal Will 
is assuredly the Creator of the World.... We are eternal because He is eternal. 

Sublime and living Will! named by no name, compassed by no thought!... Thou are best known to 
a childlike, devoted, simple mind.... 

I hide my face before Thee, and lay my hand upon my mouth.... How Thou art, and seemest to 
Thine own being, I can never know.... Thou workest in me the knowledge of my duty, of my vocation 
in the world of reasonable beings; how I know not, nor need I know. ... In the contemplation of these 
Thy relations to me,... will I rest in calm blessedness. 16 


Apparently dependent upon public lectures, and their publication, for his 
livelihood, Fichte moved more and more toward Christian piety and German 
patriotism. In 1805 he was called to the chair of philosophy at the University of 
Erlangen. He was making a new reputation for himself there when the entry of 
Napoleon’s army into Germany (1806) compelled him to seek a safer post. He 
crossed into East Prussia, and for a time taught in K6nigsberg. Soon the vicinity 


of Napoleon’s troops at nearby Friedland forced him to move—this time to 
Copenhagen. In August, 1807, weary of homelessness, he made his way back to 
Berlin. There he put philosophy aside, and gave his energy to helping restore the 
pride and spirit of a shattered and humiliated people. 


3. The Patriot 


On Sundays from December 13, 1807, to March 20, 1808, in the amphitheater 
of the Berlin Academy, Fichte delivered the lectures later published as Reden an 
die deutsche Nation. They were his passionate appeal to his people to regain 
their self-respect and courage, and to take measures for raising themselves out of 
the desolation brought upon them by the saberrattling conceit of the Prussian 
military caste, the inhumane Peace of Tilsit, and the brutal dismemberment of 
the Prussian kingdom by the victorious Corsican. Meanwhile French soldiers 
were policing the captured capital, and French spies were checking every 
speech. 

These Addresses to the German Nation are the most living part of Fichte’s 
legacy, and are still warm with the feeling of the philosopher turned patriot. 
They put aside the intellectual game of theoretical logic, and faced the bitter 
realities of Prussia’s darkest year. He spoke not to Prussia alone, but to all 
Germans; and though their scattered principalities hardly constituted a nation, 
they used the same language and needed the same goad. He sought to bring them 
some unity by reminding them of German history, of famous victories—and 
achievements in statesmanship, religion, literature, and art; and by rejecting the 
hopeless materialism which he claimed to find in English life and theory, and the 
religious denudation of the French Enlightenment and Revolution. He spoke 
with reasonable pride of the mercantile cities of the older Germany—the 
Nuremberg of Albrecht Diirer, the Augsburg of the Fuggers, the globe-running 
burghers of the Hanseatic League. Present defeats, Fichte told his class and his 
country, must be seen in the perspective of a brilliant past; this imprisonment of 
one nation by another could not last; the German people had, in their national 
character, the resources of body, mind, and will that would make this present 
nadir end. 

How? Fichte answered, By a complete reform of education: its extension to 
every German child by governmental financing and compulsion; and the 
transformation of its purpose from commercial success to moral commitment. 
No more talk of revolution; there is only one revolution, and that is the 
enlightenment of the mind and the cleansing of the character. The child’s 
abilities must be developed by the method of Pestalozzi; and they must be 


directed to national goals determined by the state. The state must be led by 
educated and dedicated men; it must be not the power of an army but the 
direction and implementation of the national will. Every citizen must be the 
servant of the state, and the state must be the servant of all. “Till now, by far the 
largest part of the state’s income... has been spent in maintaining a standing 
army”; and the education of children has been left to clergymen who “used God 
as a means to introduce self-seeking into other worlds after the death of the 
mortal body.... Such a religion... shall indeed be borne to the grave along with 
the past age.”!7 It must be replaced by a religion of moral consciousness based 
upon an educated sense of communal responsibility. 

To produce this new type of man, Fichte believes, the pupils should be 
“separated from the adult society,’ and “form a separate and self-contained 
community.... Physical exercises,... farming, and trades of various kinds, in 
addition to the development of the mind by learning, are included in this 
commonwealth.” 18 


So isolated from the corruptions of the dying past, the pupils, by work and study, should be stimulated 
to create an image of the social order of mankind as it ought to be, simply in accordance with the law 
of reason. The pupil is so filled with ardent love for such an order of things that it will be utterly 
impossible for him not to desire it, and to work with all his strength to promote it, when freed from the 
guidance of education.!9 


It is a splendid dream, recalling Plato’s republic, and forecasting the socialist 
prophets who would stir the hopes of succeeding centuries. It had little influence 
on its time, and little share (though this has been magnified) in raising national 
ardor against Napoleon.29 But Fichte was thinking of something larger than the 
expulsion of the French from Prussia; he was trying to find a way of improving 
that human character which, for good and evil, has made much of history. In any 
case it was a noble dream, too confident, perhaps, in the power of education over 
heredity, and sadly open to misconception and misuse by authoritarian regimes; 
but, Fichte said, “as I care to live only for that hope, I cannot give up hoping... 
that I shall convince some Germans... that it is education alone that can save 
us,”21 


The hardships of his flight from Erlangen to K6nigsberg to Copenhagen to 
Berlin had permanently weakened him. Shortly after completing his Addresses 
to the German Nation his health broke down. He went to Teplitz and partly 
recovered. In 1810 he was made rector of the new University of Berlin. When 
Prussia opened its War of Liberation, Fichte aroused his students to such 
patriotic fervor that nearly all of them enlisted.22 Fichte’s wife volunteered for 


service aS a nurse; she caught an apparently fatal fever; he attended her during 
the day, and lectured at the university in the evening; he caught the ailment from 
her; she survived, he died, January 27, 1814. Five years later she was laid beside 
him, in that good old custom of burial which allowed lovers and mates to be 
joined again—even though but hair and bones—in symbol of their having been, 
and of being now again, one. 


II. SCHELLING: 1775-1854 


Though he recognized the existence of an external world, Fichte’s philosophy 
mostly avoided it except as purified by perception. Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph 
von Schelling, despite his aristocratic preposition, readily accepted nature, and 
united it with mind in a condominion constituting God. 

He was the son of a propertied Lutheran pastor in Wiirttemberg, was pledged 
to the ministry, and studied in the theological faculty at Tiibingen. There he, 
Holderlin, and Hegel formed a lusty trio of scholastic radicals, celebrating the 
French Revolution, redefining deity, and making new philosophic mixtures of 
Spinoza, Kant, and Fichte. Schelling added a poem entitled “The Creed of an 
Epicurean.”23 One could safely predict, from these juvenalia, a respectably 
conservative old age. 

Like Fichte and Hegel, he served for some years as a tutor. His essay, The I as 
Principle of Philosophy, published in 1795 when he was twenty, caught the 
attention of Fichte, and won Schelling, at twenty-three, an invitation to teach 
philosophy at Jena. He was content, for a time, to describe himself as a follower 
of Fichte, and to accept mind as the sole reality. But at Jena, and later at Berlin, 
he joined the Romantics, and gave the body a passing ecstasy: 


I can bear it no longer; I must live once more, must let my senses have free play—these senses of 
which I have been well-nigh deprived by the grand transcendental theories to which they have done 
their utmost to convert me. But I too will now confess how my heart leaps and the hot blood rushes 
through my veins. ... I have no religion but this, that I love a well-shaped knee, a fair plump bosom, a 
slender waist, flowers with the sweetest odors, full satisfaction of all my desires, the granting of all 
that sweet love can ask. If I am obliged to have a religion (though I can live most happily without it), 
then it must be the Catholic, such as it was in the olden days, when priests and laity lived together,... 
and in the house of God itself there was daily revelry.24 


It was fitting that so ardent a lover of tangible reality should startle the 
idealistic nimbus that surrounded Fichte at Jena, and that remained behind him 
when he left for Berlin. In Erste Entwurf eines Systems der Naturphilosophie 
(First Sketch of a System of Natural Philosophy, 1799), and in System des 


transzendentalen Idealismus (1800), Schelling defined the main problem of 
philosophy as the apparent impasse between matter and mind; it seems 
impossible to think of either producing the other; and he concluded (in one more 
return to Spinoza) that the best escape from the dilemma is to think of mind and 
matter as two attributes of one complex but unified reality. “All philosophy 
absolutely, which is based upon pure reason alone, is, or will become, 
Spinozism.” But that philosophy, Schelling thought, was so rigidly logical as to 
miss vitality. “A dynamic conception of nature must necessarily bring about one 
essential change in the views of Spinozism.... In its rigidity Spinozism could be 
regarded, like Pygmalion’s statue, as needing to be given a soul.”25!! 

To make this dualistic monism more conceivable Schelling proposed to think 
of force or energy as the inner essence of both matter and mind. In neither case 
do we know what this force is, but since we see it taking in nature progressively 
subtler forms—from the mystery of communicated motion, through the 
attraction or repulsion of particles, the sensitivity of plants, or the groping, 
grasping pseudopodia of the amoeba, to the quick intelligence of the chimpanzee 
and the conscious reason of man, we may conclude that the basic reality, the one 
omnipresent God, is neither matter nor mind by itself but their union in one 
incredible panorama of forms and powers. Here Schelling was writing poetry as 
well as philosophy, and both Wordsworth and Coleridge found in him a fellow 
spirit struggling to build a new faith for souls overwhelmed by science and 
hungering for God. 

In 1803 he left Jena to teach in the recently opened University of Wiirzburg. 
He continued to write philosophical treatises, but they lacked the vigor of his 
Naturphilosophie. In 1809 his stimulating wife, Caroline, died, and seemed to 
take half of his vitality with her. He married again (1812), and wrote 
incontinently, but he published nothing after 1809. Besides, by that time, Hegel 
had become the unchallengeable Napoleon of philosophy. 

In his declining years Schelling found comfort in mysticism, and 
transcendental explanations for the apparent contradictions between a loving 
God and a nature “red in tooth and claw,” and between the determinism of 
science and the free will apparently needed for moral responsibility. He took 
from Jakob Béhme (1575-1624) the idea that God himself is a battleground 
between good and evil, so that nature oscillates between struggling for order and 
relaxing into chaos; and in man too there is something basically irrational.2° 
Ultimately (Schelling promised his readers) all evil will be overcome, and 
Divine Wisdom will succeed in transforming even the follies and crimes of 
mankind into good.27 


He had now the long discomfort of seeing Hegel gather all the crowns of 
philosophy, and then to survive him by twenty-three years while the “Young 
Hegelians” divided their master’s dialectical remains between communism and 
reaction. In 1841 King Frederick William IV called Schelling to the chair of 
philosophy at the University of Berlin, hoping that his conservatism would stem 
the radical tide. But Schelling could not hold his audience, and he was left 
stranded and wondering by the rush of events from philosophy to revolution. 

Even so, Wordsworth had already put Schelling’s pantheistic vitalism into 
majestic verse,2® and Coleridge had ascribed to him, with certain exceptions, 
“the completion, and the most important victories, of the [Kantian] revolution in 
philosophy.”29 And half a century after Schelling’s death, Henri Bergson, 
regenerator of vitalism, called Schelling “one of the greatest philosophers of all 
time.”3° Hegel would have demurred. 


Ill. HEGEL: 1770-183 I 


By reading Kant, Schopenhauer wrote about 1816, “the public was compelled 
to see that what is obscure is not always without significance.” Fichte and 
Schelling, he thought, took undue advantage of Kant’s success with obscurity. 
But (Schopenhauer continued) 


the height of absurdity in serving up pure nonsense, in stringing together senseless and extravagant 
masses of words, such as had previously been known only in madhouses, was finally reached in Hegel, 
and became the instrument of the most beautiful mystification that has ever taken place, with a result 
which will appear fabulous to posterity, and will remain as a monument of German stupidity.31 


1. Skeptic’s Progress 


Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel was alive and flourishing when this dirge 
was published (1818); he survived another thirteen years. He came of a Stuttgart 
middle-class family steeped in mysticism and piety. The family property was 
mortgaged to send Georg to study theology at Tiibingen Seminary (1788-93). 
Holderlin the poet was there, and Schelling came in 1790; together they deplored 
the ignorance of their teachers, and applauded the victories of Revolutionary 
France. Hegel developed a special fondness for Greek drama, and his praise of 
Greek patriotism foreshadowed his own final political philosophy: 


To the Greek the idea of his fatherland, the state, was the invisible, the higher reality for which he 
labored. ... In comparison with this idea his own individuality was as nothing; it was its endurance, its 


continued life, that he sought.... To desire or pray for permanence or eternal life for himself as an 
individual could not occur to him.32 


After graduating from the seminary with a degree in theology, Hegel 
disappointed his parents by refusing to enter the ministry. He supported himself 
by tutoring at Bern in the home of a patrician with a substantial library; there, 
and later at Frankfurt, he read Thucydides, Machiavelli, Hobbes, Spinoza, 
Leibniz, Montesquieu, Locke, Voltaire, Hume, Kant, Fichte; how could his 
ailing Christian faith resist such a phalanx of doubters? The natural 
rebelliousness of a vigorous youth reveled in the pagan feast. 

In the year 1796 he wrote a Life of Jesus (Das Leben Jesu), which remained 
unpublished till 1905. It was in part an anticipation of Das Leben Jesu (1835), 
with which David Strauss, a follower of Hegel, launched a full-scale attack upon 
the Gospel story of Christ. Hegel described Jesus as the son of Joseph and Mary; 
he rejected the miracles ascribed to Christ, or explained them naturally; he 
pictured Christ as defending the individual conscience against priestly rules; he 
ended with the burial of the crucified rebel, and said nothing of a resurrection. 
And he gave a definition of God which he was to hold to the end: “Pure reason, 
incapable of any limitation, is the Deity itself.” 

In 1799 Hegel’s father died, leaving him 3,154 florins. He wrote to Schelling 
asking advice in finding a town with a good library and ein gutes Bier.°4 
Schelling recommended Jena, and offered to share his quarters with him. In 1801 
Hegel came, and was allowed to lecture at the university as a Privatdozent, 
remunerated only by his pupils, who numbered eleven. After three years of such 
servitude he was appointed professor extraordinarius; and a year later, on 
Goethe’s intervention, he received his first stipend—one hundred thalers. He 
never became a popular teacher, but at Jena, as later in Berlin, he inspired in 
several students a special attachment that penetrated the rough surface of his 
language to the arcane vigor of his thought. 

In 1801 he began, but left unfinished and unpublished, a significant essay, 
Kritik der Verfassung Deutschlands (On the Constitution of Germany, published 
in 1893). Looking out upon Germany, he was reminded of the petty 
principalities that had divided Renaissance Italy and opened it to foreign 
conquest, and he remembered Machiavelli’s plea for a strong prince who would 
hammer these scattered pieces into a nation. He put no faith in the Holy Roman 
Empire, and foretold its early collapse. “Germany is no longer a state. ... A 
group of human beings can call itself a state only if it is joined together for the 
common defense of the entirety of its property.” He called for the unification of 
Germany, but he added: “Such an event has never been the fruit of reflection, but 


only of force... The common multitude of the German people... must be 
gathered into one mass by the force of a conqueror.”35 

Presumably he had no notion of summoning Napoleon, but when, in 1805, 
Napoleon overwhelmed both the Austrians and the Russians at Austerlitz, Hegel 
may have begun to wonder whether this man was destined to unify not only 
Germany, but all Europe. When, in the following year, the French Army was 
approaching Jena, and the future of Europe seemed at stake, Hegel saw 
Napoleon riding through Jena (October 13, 1806), and wrote to his friend 
Niethammer: 


I saw the Emperor—that world-soul—riding out to reconnoiter the city. It is a truly wonderful 
sensation to see such an individual, concentrated here at a single point, astride a single horse, yet 
reaching across the world and ruling it.... To make such progress from Thursday to Monday is 
possible only for that extraordinary man, whom it is impossible not to admire.... All now wish good 
fortune to the French Army.°® 


On the next day the French Army prevailed; and some French soldiers, 
eluding the eye of the world-soul, began to plunder in the city. One group 
entered Hegel’s rented room. Seeing the Cross of the Legion of Honor on a 
corporal’s coat, the philosopher expressed the hope that so distinguished a man 
would treat a simple German scholar honorably. These invaders settled for a 
bottle of wine, but the spread of looting frightened Hegel into taking refuge in 
the office of the university vice-president. 

On February 5, 1807, Christina Burkhardt, wife of Hegel’s landlord, gave 
birth to a boy whom the absent-minded professor recognized as one of his 
anonymous works. As the Duke of Saxe-Weimar was hard put to finance the 
Jena faculty, Hegel thought it a good time to try another city, woman, and task. 
On February 20 he left Jena to become editor of the Bamberger Zeitung. Amid 
the turmoil he published (1807) Phanomenologie des Geistes. No one seems to 
have suspected that this would later be ranked as his masterpiece, and as the 
most difficult and seminal contribution to philosophy between Kant and 
Schopenhauer. 

Irked by governmental censorship of his paper, Hegel left Bamberg (1808) to 
become headmaster of a Gymnasium in Nuremberg. He labored conscientiously 
in this new field, teaching as well as directing, but he longed for a secure and 
fitter berth in a distinguished and solvent university. On September 16, 1811, 
age forty-one, he married Marie von Tucher, the twenty-year-old daughter of a 
Nuremberg senator. Shortly thereafter Christina Burkhardt surprised the couple 
with a visit in which she offered them Hegel’s four-year-old son, Ludwig. His 
wife met the situation bravely by adopting the boy into her family. 
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Dreaming of a post in Berlin, Hegel accepted in 1816 an invitation from the 
University of Heidelberg to be its first professor of philosophy. His class began 
with five students, but grew to twenty before the term was over. There he 
published (1817) his Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences. It pleased both 
the intelligentsia and the government of Berlin much more than his Logik, which 
had appeared there in 1812. Soon the Prussian Minister of Education invited him 
to come and fill the chair of philosophy which had been left vacant since the 
death of Fichte (1814). Hegel, now forty-seven, bargained until the remuneration 
finally offered him atoned for his long wait. Besides the two-thousand-thaler 
yearly salary he asked something to compensate for the high rents and prices in 
Berlin, for the furniture he had bought, and would now have to sell at a loss, for 
the cost of travel to Berlin with his wife and children; furthermore, he would like 
“a certain quantity of produce.”°” All this having been granted, Hegel on 
October 22, 1818, began at the University of Berlin the long tenure that would 
end with his death. In those thirteen years his lectures, notoriously dull but 
finally meaningful, drew larger and larger audiences, until students came from 
almost every country in Europe—and beyond—to hear him. Now he gave form 
and order to the most complete and influential system of thought in the history of 
post-Kantian Europe. 


2. Logic as Metaphysics 


He begins with logic, not in our modern sense as the rules of reasoning, but in 
the ancient and classic sense as the ratio, or rationale, or basic meaning and 
operation, of anything, as when we use geology, biology, or psychology for the 
meaning and operation of the earth, life, or mind. So, to Hegel, logic studies the 
meaning and operation of anything. Generally he leaves the operations to 
science, as science leaves the meaning to philosophy. He proposes to analyze not 
the words in reasoning but the reason or logic in realities. To the source and sum 
of these reasons he will give the name of God, very much as ancient mystics 
identified the deity with the Logos—the reason and wisdom of the world.!! 

The perceiving mind gives specific meaning to objects by studying their 
relationships, in space and time, with other objects remembered or perceived. 
Kant had given to such relationships the name of categories, and had listed 
twelve, chiefly: unity, plurality, and totality; reality, negation, and limitation; 
cause and effect, existence and nonexistence, contingency and necessity. Hegel 
adds many more: determinate being, limit, multiplicity, attraction and repulsion, 
likeness and difference... Each object in our experience is a complex web of 
such relationships; this table, for example, has specific place, age, form, 


strength, color, weight, odor, beauty; without such specific relations the table 
would be merely a confusion of obscure and separate sensations; with them the 
sensations become a united perception. This perception, illuminated by memory 
and pointed by purpose, becomes an idea. Hence, for each of us, the world is our 
sensations—external or internal—coordinated by the categories into perceptions 
and ideas, mingled with our memories, and manipulated by our wills. 

The categories are not things, they are ways and tools of understanding, 
giving form and meaning to sensations. They constitute the rationale and logic, 
the structure and reason, of each experienced feeling, thought, or thing. Together 
they constitute the logic, reason, Logos of the universe, as conceived by Hegel. 

The simplest and most universal of the categories through which we may seek 
to understand our experience is pure Being (Sein)—being as applied to all 
objects or ideas without particularization. The universality of this basic category 
is its fatality: by lacking any distinguishing form or mark it cannot represent any 
existing object or idea. Hence the concept of pure Being is in effect equivalent to 
its opposite category—Nonbeing or Nothing (Nichts). Hence they readily 
mingle; that which was not is added to Being, and deprives it of its 
indeterminateness or purity; Being and Nonbeing become something, however 
negative. This mysterious Becoming (Werden) is the third category, the most 
useful of all, since without it nothing could be conceived as happening or taking 
form. All subsequent categories flow from similar combinations of apparently 
contradictory ideas. 

This Hegelian prestidigitation, producing the world (like Adam and Eve) out 
of a conjunction, recalls the medieval idea that God created the world out of 
nothing. But Hegel protests that his categories are not things; they are ways of 
conceiving things, of making their behavior intelligible, often predictable, 
sometimes manageable. 

He asks us to allow some modification in the principle of contradiction (so 
sacred in the old logic)—tthat A cannot be not-A. Very well; but A may become 
not-A, as water can become ice or steam. All reality, as conceived by Hegel, is 
in a process of becoming; it is not a static Parmenidean world of Being but a 
fluid Heracleitean world of Becoming; all things flow. All reality, in Hegel, all 
thoughts and things, all history, religion, philosophy, are in constant evolution; 
not by a natural selection of variations, but by the development and resolution of 
internal contradictions, and the advance to a more complex stage. 

This is the famous Hegelian (formerly Fichtean) dialectic (literally the art of 
conversation) of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis: an idea or situation potentially 
contains its opposite, develops it, struggles against it, then unites with it to take 
another transient form. A logical discussion would follow the dialectical 


structure of exposition, opposition, and reconciliation. Sensible deliberations— 
the weighing of ideas and desires on the scale (libera) of experience—would do 
likewise. Interruption, as Mme. de Staél insisted, is the life of conversation—but 
is its death if the contradiction is not pertinent and resolved. Opposition 
absorbed is the secret of wisdom and the perfection of victory. A true synthesis 
rejects neither the affirmative nor the negative, but finds room for elements of 
each. Karl Marx, a disciple of Hegel, thought that capitalism contained the seeds 
of socialism; that the rival forms of economic organization must clash in a war to 
the death; and that socialism would prevail. A more consistent Hegelian would 
have predicted a union of both, as in Western Europe today. 

Hegel was the most thoroughgoing of Hegelians. He undertook to “deduce” 
the categories—to show how each of them necessarily resulted from the 
resolution of contradictions in its predecessors. He organized his arguments, 
tried to divide each of his works, on a triadic form. He applied his dialectic to 
realities as well as to ideas: the repetitive process of contradiction, conflict, and 
synthesis appears in politics, economics, philosophy, and history. He was a 
realist in the medieval sense: the universal is more real than any of its contained 
particulars: man includes all men, briefly alive or durably dead; the state is 
realer, more important and longer living, than any of its citizens; beauty has 
immortal power, makes many wrecks and rhymes, though Pauline Bonaparte is 
dead and perhaps Aphrodite never lived. Finally the compulsive philosopher 
carried his parade of categories to the most real, inclusive, and powerful of them 
all—the Absolute Idea that is the universal of all things and thoughts, the 
Reason, structure, or law that upholds the cosmos, the Logos that crowns and 
rules the whole. 


3. Mind 


The Phdnomenologie des Geistes was written at Jena while the Grande 
Armée was approaching the city; it was published in 1807, when the merciless 
devastation of Prussia by the sons of the French Revolution seemed to prove that 
somewhere in that historic groping from monarchy through terror to monarchy 
the mind of man had lost the road to freedom. Hegel proposed to study the mind 
of man in its various phenomena as sensation, perception, feeling, 
consciousness, memory, imagination, desire, will, self-consciousness, and 
reason; perhaps at the end of that long road he would find the secret of liberty. 
Not frightened by that program, he would also study the human mind in 
communities and the state, in art and religion and philosophy. The product of his 
quest was his chef-d’oeuvre, eloquent and obscure, challenging and 


discouraging, and pregnant with influence upon Marx and Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger and Sartre. 

The difficulty begins with the word Geist, which spreads a cloud of 
ambiguities over ghost and mind and spirit and soul. We shall usually translate it 
as mind, but in some contexts it may be better rendered as spirit, as in Zeitgeist, 
the Spirit of the Age. Geist as mind is not a separate substance or entity behind 
psychological activities; it is those activities themselves. There are no separate 
“faculties”; there are only the actual operations by which experience is 
transformed into action or thought. 

In one of his many definitions of Geist Hegel identified it with 
consciousness.38 Consciousness, of course, is the mystery of mysteries, for, as 
the organ for interpreting experience, it cannot interpret itself. Nevertheless, it is 
the most immediate, as well as the most remarkable, fact known to us. Matter, 
which may be the outside of mind, seems less mysterious, even though less 
directly known. Hegel agrees with Fichte that we know objects only insofar as 
they become part of us as subjects perceiving; but he never questions the 
existence of an external world. When the object perceived is another individual 
apparently endowed with mind, consciousness becomes self-consciousness by 
opposition; then the consciously personal Ego is born, and becomes 
uncomfortably aware that competition is the trade of life. Then, says our tough 
philosopher, “each man” (potentially, ultimately, and seldom consciously) “aims 
at the destruction and death of the other,”29 until one of the two accepts 
subordination,?9 or is dead. 

Meanwhile the Ego is feeding upon experience, as if aware that it must arm 
and strengthen itself for the trials of life. All that complex process by which the 
Ego transforms sensations into perceptions, stores these in memory, and turns 
them into ideas, is used to illuminate, color, and serve the desires that make up 
the will. The Ego is a focus, succession and combination of desires; percepts, 
ideas, memories, deliberation, like arms and legs, are tools of the self or Ego 
seeking survival, pleasure, or power. If the desire is a passion it is thereby 
reinforced, for good or ill; it must not be condemned indiscriminately, for 
“nothing great in the world has been accomplished without passion.”4! It may 
lead to pain, but that does not matter if it contributes to the desired result. Life is 
made not for happiness but for accomplishment.42 

Is the will (i.e., our desires) free? Yes, but not in the sense of freedom from 
causality or law; it is free in proportion as it agrees with the laws and logic of 
reality; a free will is one enlightened by understanding and guided by reason. 
The only real liberation, for the nation or the individual, is through the growth of 
intelligence; and intelligence is knowledge coordinated and used. The highest 


freedom is in the knowledge of the categories and their operation in the basic 
processes of nature, and their union and harmony in the Absolute Idea, which is 
God. 

There are three ways in which man can approach this summit of 
understanding and freedom: through art, religion, and philosophy. Briefly in the 
Phdnomenologie, more fully in his posthumous V orlesungen tiber Aesthetik, 
Hegel tried to bring the nature and history of art under the triadic formulas of his 
system. Incidentally he revealed a surprising knowledge of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and music, and a detailed acquaintance with the art 
collections of Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Paris, and the Netherlands. Art, he felt, 
was an attempt of the mind—by intuition (i.e., direct, intense, persistent 
perception) rather than by reason—to represent spiritual significance through a 
sensory medium. He distinguished three major epochs of art: (1) the Oriental, in 
which architecture sought to support the spiritual life and mystical vision 
through massive temples, as in Egypt and India; (2) the Greco-Roman Classical, 
conveying the ideals of reason, balance, and harmony through perfect sculptural 
forms; and (3) the Christian Romantic, which has sought, through painting, 
music, and poetry, to express the emotions and longings of the modern soul. In 
this third stage Hegel found some seeds of degeneration, and suggested that the 
greatest period of art was coming to an end. 

Religion troubled and puzzled him in his declining years, for he recognized 
its historic function in molding character and supporting social order, but he was 
too fond of reason to care for the gropings of theology, the ecstasies and 
sufferings of saints, the fear and worship of a personal God.4? He struggled to 
reconcile the Christian creed with the Hegelian dialectic, but his heart was not in 
the effort,44 and his most influential followers interpreted his God as the 
impersonal law or Reason of the universe, and immortality as the lingering— 
perhaps endless—effects of every soul’s moment on the earth. 

Toward the end of the Phdnomenologie he revealed his true love— 
philosophy. His ideal was not the saint but the sage. In his enthusiasm he 
recognized no limit to the future extension of human understanding. “The nature 
of the universe has no power which can permanently resist the courageous effort 
of the intelligence; it must at last open itself up; it must reveal all its depth and 
riches to the spirit.”45 But long before that culmination philosophy will have 
perceived that the real world is not the world that we touch or see, but the 
relationships and regularities that give them order and nobility, the unwritten 
laws that move the sun and the stars, and constitute the impersonal mind of the 
world. To that Absolute Idea or cosmic Reason the philosopher will pledge his 
loyalty; in it he will find his worship, his freedom, and a quiet content. 


4, Morality, Law, and the State 


In 1821 Hegel sent forth another major work—Grundlinien der Philosophie 
des Rechts (Outlines of the Philosophy of Right). Recht—right—is a majestic 
word in Germany, covering both morality and law as kindred supports of the 
family, the state, and civilization. Hegel dealt with all of these in a magisterial 
volume which had lasting influence upon his people. 

The philosopher was now entering his sixth decade. He had become 
accustomed to stability and comfort; he was aspiring to some governmental 
post;46 he yielded readily to the natural conservatism of age. Moreover, the 
political situation had drastically changed since he feted France and admired 
Napoleon: Prussia had risen in arms and fury against Napoleon fleeing from 
Russia, had fought under Bliicher and had overthrown the usurper; and now 
Prussia had reestablished itself on a Frederician basis of victorious army and 
feudal monarchy as stanchions of stability amid a people reduced by the costs of 
victory to desperate poverty, social disorder, and hopes and fears of revolution. 

In 1816 Jakob Fries, then holding the chair of philosophy at the University of 
Jena, published a treatise, Von Deutschem Bund und Deutscher Staatsverfassung 
(On the German Confederation and the Political Constitution of Germany), in 
which he outlined a program of reform that frightened the German governments 
into the harsh decrees of the Karlsbad Congress (1819). Fries was dismissed 
from his professorship, and was declared an outlaw by the police.4” 

Hegel gave half the preface of his book to denouncing Fries as a dangerous 
simpleton, and condemning as “the quintessence of shallow thinking” Fries’s 
view that “in a people ruled by a genuine communal spirit, life for the discharge 
of all public business would come from below, from the people itself.” 
“According to a view of this kind,” Hegel protested, “the world of ethics should 
be given over to the subjective accident of opinion and caprice. By the simple 
family remedy of ascribing to feeling the labor... of reason and intellect, all the 
trouble of rational insight, and of knowledge directed by speculative thinking, is 
of course saved.”48 The angry professor vented his scorn upon street-corner 
philosophers who construct perfect states any evening out of the rosy dreams of 
immaturity.49 Against such wishful thinking he proclaimed, as the realistic basis 
of his philosophy (political as well as metaphysical), the principle that “what is 
rational is actual, and what is actual is rational.” (It is what the logic of events 
made it be; what, under the circumstances, it had to be.) The liberals of Germany 
denounced the author as a time-serving place-seeker, the “Philosopher Laureate” 
of a reactionary government. He went on. 


Civilization needs both morality and law, since it means living like a citizen 
(civis), and therefore in a community; and a community cannot survive unless it 
limits liberty in order to provide protection. Morality must be a common bond, 
not an individual preference. Freedom under law is a constructive force; freedom 
from law is impossible in nature and destructive in society, as in some phases of 
the French Revolution. The restrictions laid upon individual liberty by custom 
morality—the ethical judgments developed in the evolution of a community— 
are the oldest and broadest, the most lasting and far-reaching measures taken by 
it for its continuance and growth. Since such regulations are transmitted chiefly 
by the family, the school, and the church, these institutions are basic to a society, 
and constitute its vital organs. 

Therefore it is foolish to let a family be founded by a love marriage. Sexual 
desire has its biological wisdom for continuing the species and the community; 
but it contains no social wisdom for supporting a lifetime partnership in the 
management of property and children.°! Marriage should be monogamous, and 
divorce should be difficult. The property of the family should be held in 
common, but be managed by the husband.°2 “Woman has her substantive destiny 
in the family, and to be imbued with family devotion is her ethical frame of 
mind.”53 

Education should not [as in Pestalozzi and Fichte] make fetishes of freedom 
and play; discipline is the backbone of character. “The punishment of children 
does not aim at justice as such; the aim is to deter them from exercising a 
freedom still in the toils of nature, and to raise the universal into their 
consciousness and will.”’54 

Nor should we make a fetish of equality. We are equal only in the sense that 
each of us is a soul, and should not be a tool for another person; but we are 
obviously unequal in physical or mental ability. The best economic system is 
one in which superior ability is stimulated to develop itself, and is left relatively 
free to transmute new ideas into productive realities. Property should be the 
private possession of the family, for without that distinguishing reward superior 
ability would not train or exert itself. 

For the purpose of civilization—of turning savages into citizens—teligion is 
an ideal instrument, for it relates the individual to the whole. 


Since religion is an integrating factor in the state, implanting a sense of unity in the depth of men’s 
minds, the state should even require all its citizens to belong to a church. A church is all that can be 
said, because—since the content of a man’s faith depends upon his private ideas—the state cannot 
interfere with it.55 


The churches should be separate from the state, but should look upon the state as 
“a consummate worship,” in which the religious goal of the unification of the 
individual with the totality is as nearly effected as is possible on earth.°® 

The state, then, is man’s highest achievement. It is the organ of the 
community for the protection and development of the people. It has the difficult 
task of reconciling social order with the natural individualism of men and the 
jealous conflicts of internal groups. Law is the freedom of civilized man, for it 
frees him from many injustices and perils in return for his agreement not to 
inflict them upon other citizens. “The state is the actuality of concrete 
freedom.”5’ To so transform chaos into orderly liberty, the state must have 
authority and, sometimes, must use force; police will be necessary, and, in crisis, 
conscription too; but if the state is well managed it can be called the organization 
of reason. In this sense we may say of the state, as of the universe, that “the 
rational is real, and the real is rational.” It is not utopic, but utopia is unreal. 

Was this an idealization of the Prussian state of 1820? Not quite. Unlike that 
regime, it assumed the full success of Stein’s and Hardenberg’s reforms. It called 
for a limited monarchy, constitutional government, freedom of worship, and the 
emancipation of the Jews. It condemned despotism, which it defined as “any 
state of affairs where law has disappeared, and when the particular will as such, 
whether of a monarch or a mob (ochlocracy), counts as law or takes the place of 
law; while it is precisely in legal, constitutional government that sovereignty is 
to be found as the moment of ideality.”5° Hegel rejected democracy outright: the 
ordinary citizen is ill-equipped to choose competent rulers, or to determine 
national policy. The philosopher accepted the French revolutionary Constitution 
of 1791, which called for a constitutional monarchy, in which the people voted 
for a national assembly, but not for a ruler. An elective monarchy “is the worst 
of all institutions.”°9 So Hegel recommended a government composed of a 
bicameral legislature elected by property owners; an executive and 
administrative cabinet of ministers; and an hereditary monarch having “the will 
with the power of ultimate decision.”©9 “The development of the state to 
constitutional monarchy is the achievement of the modern world.”6! 

It would be unfair to call this philosophy reactionary. It was quite in line with 
the reasoned conservatism of Montaigne and Voltaire, Burke and Macaulay, 
Benjamin Constant advising Napoleon, and Tocqueville after studying the 
French and American governments. It left some room for individual freedom of 
thought, and for religious toleration. We must view it in its context in place and 
time: we must imagine ourselves in the maelstrom of post-Napoleonic Europe— 
with its bankruptcy and depression, and its reactionary governments trying to 
restore the Ancien Régime—to understand the reaction of a thinker too advanced 


in years to be adventurous in thought, too comfortably established to relish the 
ecstasy of revolution, or risk the replacement of an old government with 
inexperienced theorists or mob rule. It was the hasty preface, not the carefully 
organized and considered book, that was unworthy of a philosopher. The old 
man was frightened by Fries’s eloquence and its excited reception; he called for 
the police; and he was not sorry “that governments have at last directed their 
attention to this kind of philosophy.” It is not for age to venture but to 
preserve. 


5. History 


Hegel’s students must have loved him, for after his death they pored over his 
notes, added their own records of his lectures, arranged the result in some 
reasonable order, and issued it over his name. So appeared four posthumous 
books: Aesthetics, Philosophy of Religion, Philosophy of History, and History of 
Philosophy. They are the most intelligible of his works, perhaps because least 
obscured by the complexity of his thought and style. 

“The only thought which philosophy brings with it to the contemplation of 
history is the simple concept of Reason: that Reason [the logic and law of 
events] is the Sovereign of the World; that therefore the history of the world 
presents us a rational process.”©3 Here too the actual was rational—it was the 
only logical and necessary result of its antecedents. Hegel often speaks of his 
Sovereign Reason in religious terms, but he defines it by mating Spinoza and 
Newton: “Reason is the substance of the universe, viz., that by which and in 
which all reality has its being and subsistence”; and on the other hand it is “the 
Infinite Energy of the Universe”; i.e., the categories of the Logik are the basic 
means of understanding the operative relations which constitute “the infinite 
complex of things, their entire Essence and Truth.”64 

If the operations of history are an expression of Reason—of the laws inherent 
in the nature of things—there must be some method in the apparent whimsy of 
events. Hegel sees method in both the process and the result. The process of 
reason in history, as in logic, is dialectical: each stage or condition (thesis) 
contains contradictions (antithesis) which struggle to compose a synthesis. So 
despotism tried to suppress the human hunger for freedom; the hunger broke out 
in revolt; their synthesis was constitutional monarchy. Is there, then, a general or 
total design behind the course of history? No, if this means a conscious supreme 
power guiding all causes and effects to a determined goal; yes, insofar as the 
widening stream of events, as a civilization advances, is moved by the total of 
Geist or Mind to bring man closer and closer to his absorbing goal, which is 


freedom through reason. Not freedom from law—though that conceivably might 
come if intelligence should reach its full growth—but freedom through law; so 
the evolution of the state can be a boon to liberty. This progress toward freedom 
is not continuous, for in the dialectic of history there are contradictions to be 
resolved, oppositions to be transformed into fusion, centrifugal diversities to be 
drawn toward a unifying center by the character of the age or the work of 
exceptional men. 

These two forces—the time and the genius—are the engineers of history, and 
when they work together they are irresistible. Hegel—inspiring Carlyle — 
believed in heroes and hero worship. Geniuses are not necessarily virtuous, 
though it is a mistake to think that they are selfish individualists; Napoleon was 
no mere conqueror for the sake of conquest; he was, consciously or not, the 
agent of Europe’s greater need for unity and consistent laws. But the genius is 
helpless unless, consciously or not, he embodies and serves the Zeitgeist, the 
Spirit of the Times. “Such individuals had insight into the requirements of the 
time—what was ripe for development. This was the very truth for their age, for 
their world; the species next in order, so to speak, and which was already formed 
in the womb of time.”®5 If the genius is borne on such a tide (like Galileo, 
Franklin, or James Watt) he will be a force for growth, even if he brings misery 
for an entire generation. The genius is not meant to peddle happiness. “The 
history of the world is not the theater of happiness. Periods of happiness are the 
blank pages in it, for they are periods of harmony, when the antithesis is in 
abeyance,”®® and history sleeps. 

The chief obstacle to interpreting history as progress is the fact that 
civilizations can die, or entirely disappear. But Hegel was not the man to let such 
incidents disrupt his dialectic. He divided man’s past (as aforesaid) into three 
periods, the Oriental, the Greco-Roman, and the Christian, and saw some 
progress in their succession: the Orient gave freedom to one man as absolute 
ruler; classical antiquity gave freedom to a caste using slaves; the Christian 
world, giving each person a soul, sought to free all. It encountered resistance in 
the traffic in slaves, but this conflict was resolved in the French Revolution. At 
this point (about 1822) Hegel broke out into a surprising paean to that upheaval, 
or to its first two years. 


The political condition of France [had] presented nothing but a confused mass of privileges, 
altogether contravening Thought and Reason, with the greatest corruption of morals and spirit. The 
change was necessarily violent, because the work of transformation was not undertaken by the 
government [was opposed by the court, the clergy, and the nobility].... The idea of Right asserted its 
authority, and the old framework of injustice could offer no resistance to its onslaught. It was a 
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glorious mental dawn. All thinking beings shared in the jubilation. A spiritual enthusiasm filled the 
world.67 


Mob violence darkened that dawn, but after the blood was washed away 
substantial progress remained; and Hegel was still cosmopolitan enough to 
recognize that the French Revolution had brought substantial benefits to much of 
Germany—the Code Napoléon, the abolition of feudal privileges, the 
enlargement of freedom, the spread of property ownership...,°® All in all, 
Hegel’s analysis of the French Revolution, in the final pages of The Philosophy 
of History, proves that the frightened conservative had not quite repudiated the 
ideals of his youth. 

He considered it a main fault of the Revolution that it had made an enemy of 
religion. “Religion is Reason’s highest and most rational work. It is absurd to 
maintain that priests have thought up religion for the people as a fraud for their 
own benefit.”©9 Consequently it is “folly to pretend to invent and carry out 
political constitutions independently of religion.”7° “Religion is the sphere in 
which the nation gives itself the definition of that which it regards as the True.... 
The concept of God, therefore, constitutes the general basis of a people’s 
character.”71 

Conversely, “the shape which the perfect embodiment of Spirit assumes [is] 
the state.”72 Fully developed, the state becomes “the basis and center of the other 
concrete elements of the life of a people—of Art, Law, Morals, Religion, 
Science.”73 Supported and justified by religion, the state becomes divine. 

Aspiring to produce a system of philosophy unified by one basic formula of 
explanation, Hegel applied his dialectic to one field after another. To his 
philosophy of history his students, after his death, added his History of 
Philosophy. The famous ancient systems of universal analysis, in this view, 
followed a sequence basically corresponding to the evolution of the categories in 
the Logik. Parmenides stressed Being and stability; Heracleitus stressed 
Becoming, development, change. Democritus saw objective matter, Plato saw 
subjective idea; Aristotle provided the synthesis. Each system, like each category 
and each generation, enclosed—and added to—its predecessors, so that a full 
understanding of the last system would comprehend them all. “What each 
generation has brought forward as knowledge and spiritual creation, the next 
generation inherits. This inheritance constitutes its soul, its spiritual 
substance.””4 Since Hegel’s philosophy was the latest in the great chain of 
philosophical imaginations, it included (in its author’s view) all the basic ideas 
and values of all major preceding systems, and was their historical and 
theoretical culmination.75 


6. Death and Return 


His time, for a time, almost took him at his own estimate. His classes grew 
despite his dour temper and abstruse style; prominent men—Cousin and 
Michelet from France, Heiberg from Denmark—came from afar to see him 
balance the universe on his categories. He was honored in Paris in 1827, and by 
old Goethe on the way home. In 1830 his certainties were shaken by the spread 
of radical movements and revolutionary agitation; he denounced them, and in 
1831 he issued across the waters an appeal for the defeat of the Reform Bill that 
marked the rise of democracy in England. He rephrased his philosophy more and 
more in terms acceptable to Protestant divines. 

Still only sixty-one, and apparently in full vigor, he fell victim to a cholera 
epidemic, and died in Berlin, November 14, 1831. He was buried, as he had 
wished, beside the grave of Fichte. As if in testimony to his cautious obscurity, 
his students divided into antipodal groups: the “Hegelian Right,” led by Johann 
Erdmann, Kuno Fischer, and Karl Rosenkranz; and the “Hegelian Left”— 
Ludwig Feuerbach, David Strauss, Bruno Bauer, and Karl Marx. The “Right” 
excelled in scholarship, but declined as “Higher Criticism” of the Bible grew; 
the “Left” expanded in attacks upon religious and political orthodoxy. The 
“Left” interpreted Hegel’s identification of God and Reason to mean that nature, 
man, and history are subject to invariable and impersonal laws. Feuerbach 
quoted Hegel as saying, “Man knows about God only insofar as God knows 
about himself within man”;7® i.e., the Reason of the universe becomes conscious 
only in man; only man can think of cosmic laws. Marx, who knew Hegel chiefly 
through the master’s writings, transformed the dialectical movement of the 
categories into the economic interpretation of history, in which the class war 
superseded the Heroes as a main agent of progress; and socialism became the 
Marxian synthesis of capitalism and its internal contradictions. 

Hegel’s reputation faded for a time as Schopenhauer’s sarcastic passions 
swept the philosophic board. Philosophers of history were lost in the advance of 
historical scholarship. Hegelianism seemed dead in Germany, but it had risen to 
new life in Great Britain with John and Edward Caird, T. H. Green, J. M. E. 
McTaggart, and Bernard Bosanquet. When it died in England it rose again in the 
United States. Perhaps the echoes of Hegel’s worship of the state helped to pave 
the way for Bismarck and Hitler. Meanwhile S6ren Kierkegaard, Karl Jaspers, 
Martin Heidegger, and Jean-Paul Sartre found in the Phdnoinenologie des 
Geistes a virile note of human competition in a world apparently shorn of divine 
guidance, and Hegel became the godfather of Existentialism. 


All in all, this age of Goethe, Beethoven, and Hegel was one of the high- 
water points in the history of Germany. It had reached or neared such peaks 
before, as in the Renaissance and the Reformation; but the Thirty Years’ War 
had shattered the economic and intellectual life of the people, and had darkened 
the soul of Germany almost to despair through a hundred years. Slowly the 
native vigor of her stock, the stoic patience of her women, the skill of her 
craftsmen, the enterprise of her merchants, and the power and depth of her music 
prepared her to receive and transform to her own taste and character such foreign 
influences as England’s Shakespeare and her Romantic poets, the Enlightenment 
and Revolution of France. She moderated Voltaire into Goethe and Wieland, 
Rousseau into Schiller and Richter; she answered Napoleon with a War of 
Liberation, and cleared the way for the manifold achievements of her people in 
the nineteenth century. 

Civilization is a collaboration as well as a rivalry; therefore it is good that 
each nation has its own culture, government, economy, dress, and songs. It has 
taken many diverse forms of organization and expression to make the European 
spirit so subtle and diverse, and to make the Europe of today an endless 
fascination and an inexhaustible heritage. 


I. Cf. Charles Singer, historian of science: “Consciousness is the ultimate datum, the thing taken for 
granted; the judge, as it were, before whom science must recite its narrative of experiences of phenomena. 
Their recital, and that alone, is the role of science.”! 


II. But Spinoza had already done this in three words: omnia quodammodo animata, “all things in some 
manner have life”—literally, “souls” (Ethics, II, 13, scholium). 


III. The Fourth Gospel begins with “In the beginning was the Logos.” Saint Jerome translated Logos as 
verbum; King James’s scholars translated it as Word; they might better have translated it as Reason. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
Around the Heartland 
1789-1812 


I. SWITZERLAND 


‘Tuts blessed land felt the tremors of the French upheaval with all the intimacy 
of a neighbor. Swiss liberals welcomed the Revolution as an invitation to 
Freedom—Johannes von Miiller (1752-1809), the most famous current 
historian, pronounced July 14, 1789, the best day in the history of Europe since 
the fall of the Roman Empire. When the Jacobins took charge he wrote to a 
friend: “Doubtless you share my regret that in the National Assembly eloquence 
is more effective than good sense, and you may perhaps apprehend that owing to 
their wish to become too free they will not become free at all. Yet there will 
always be something to show, for these ideas are lodged in every heart.” ! 
Frédéric-César de La Harpe, who had returned in 1796 to his native 
Switzerland after inoculating Czarevich Alexander with liberalism, joined with 
Peter Ochs and other Swiss rebels to form the Helvetic Club, which labored to 
overthrow the oligarchies that ruled the cantons. Napoleon, passing through after 
his first Italian campaign, noted these sparks, and advised the Directory that it 
would find many allies if it chose to act against the antirevolutionary activities of 
French émigrés who were being harbored and helped by the Swiss aristocracy. 
The Directory saw the strategic value of Switzerland in the conflict between 
France and the German princes; it sent an army into the cantons, annexed 
Geneva, deposed the oligarchs, and, with the enthusiastic support of native 
revolutionaries, set up the Helvetic Republic under a French protectorate (1798). 
The new government divided into Jacobin “Patriots,” Moderates, and 
Federalists. They quarreled and plotted rival coups d’état until, fearing chaos 
and war, they asked Napoleon (then consul) to give them a new constitution. In 
1801 he sent them the “Constitution of Malmaison,” which, “in spite of its 
imperfections, was the best that the country could hope for at the time,”2 though 
it kept Switzerland under French tutelage. After more internal quarreling the 
Federalists overthrew the republican government, organized a new army, and 


proposed to renew the oligarchy. Napoleon intervened, and sent an army of 
thirty thousand men to reestablish French control of Switzerland. The warring 
parties again asked Napoleon to mediate. He formulated an “Act of Mediation,” 
which all major factions accepted. It ended the Helvetic Republic, and initiated 
the Swiss Confederation essentially as it exists today, except for a continuing 
obligation to contribute an annual quota of men to the French Army. Despite this 
burden it was a good constitution,? and the cantons gave Napoleon the title of 
Restorer of Liberty. 

Switzerland, however magnificent its scenery, gave only a small theater and 
audience to genius, and several of her authors, artists, and scientists sought the 
range and stimulus of larger lands. Johann Fiissli went to England to paint; 
Augustin de Candolle (1778-1841) went to France and advanced the description 
and classification of plants. Johann Pestalozzi (1746-1827) remained, and 
caught European attention for his experiments in education. In 1805 he founded 
at Yverdun a boarding school that operated on the principle that, at least for the 
young, ideas have meaning only when connected with concrete objects, and that 
the education of children works best through group activities and recitations. The 
school drew visiting teachers from a dozen countries, and influenced primary 
education in Europe and the United States. Fichte made it an element in his plan 
for national rejuvenation. 

Johannes von Miiller spent twenty-two years (1786-1808) on his voluminous 
Geschichten Schweitzerischer Eidgenossenschaft, and, even so, brought this 
History of the Swiss Confederation only to 1489; but it remains a classic in both 
substance and style. Its excellence earned him the title of the Swiss Tacitus; its 
idealization of the medieval cantons shared with martial victories in building up 
the national pride; and its story of the legendary William Tell gave Schiller the 
outline of a famous play. In 1810, at the age of fifty-eight, Miiller began a 
general history, Vier und zwanzig Bticher allgemeiner Geschichten. Drawn to 
Germany by his readers, he served the Catholic Elector of Mainz, moved to the 
Imperial Chancellery in Austria, and ended as the director of education in 
Jérome Bonaparte’s Westphalia. When he died Mme. de Staél wrote of him: “We 
cannot conceive how the head of one man could contain such a world of facts 
and dates. ... It seems as if more than one man were taken from us.”4 

Only next to him in historiographic industry was one of Madame’s cavalieri 
serventi, Jean-Charles-Léonard de Sismondi (1773-1842). Born in Geneva, he 
fled to England to escape revolutionary violence, then to Italy, then back to a 
recalmed Geneva. He met Germaine in 1803, accompanied her to Italy, and later 
frequented her salon at nearby Coppet. Meanwhile he wrote prodigiously, yet 
with conscientious scholarship. His sixteen-volume Histoire des républiques 


italiennes au moyen dge (1809-18) shared in inspiring Manzoni, Mazzini, 
Cavour, and other leaders of the Risorgimento. For twenty-three years he 
labored on his thirty-one-volume Histoire des francais (1821-44), which for a 
time rivaled Michelet in acclaim. 

He visited England again in 1818, and was moved by the mercilessness of its 
economy to write and publish (1819) a remarkably prophetic book, Nouveaux 
Principes d’économie politique. The basic cause of the English depression, he 
argued, was the lag of public purchasing power behind production that was 
rapidly rising with invention; and this lag, he argued, was due chiefly to 
underpayment of the workers. Similar crises of under-consumption would recur 
as long as the economic system remained unchanged. 

Sismondi’s recommendations were alarmingly radical. The well-being of the 
population should be the chief object of government. The laws against labor 
unions should be repealed. The workers must be cushioned against 
unemployment, and be protected against exploitation. The interests of the nation 
or of humanity should not be sacrificed “to the simultaneous action of all 
cupidities;... the rich must be protected against their own greed.” Despite this 
pre-Marxian Marxism, Sismondi rejected socialism (which was then called 
communism); it would put both economic and political power into the same 
hands, and would sacrifice individual liberty to an omnipotent state.® 


II. SWEDEN 


Sweden could welcome the French Revolution, at least in its early stages, for 
throughout the “Swedish Enlightenment” of the eighteenth century Swedish 
thought had been in tune with the French, and the King himself, Gustavus II (r. 
1771-92), was a son of the French Illuminati and an admirer of Voltaire. But 
Gustavus made no obeisance to democracy; he considered a strong monarchy, 
then and there, the only alternative to rule by a landed aristocracy jealous of its 
traditional privileges. He looked upon the French States-General (May, 1789) as 
a kindred assemblage of estate owners, and in the developing conflict of this 
body with Louis XVI he felt a basic threat to all kings. So the liberal and 
enlightened Gustavus offered himself as the leader of the First Coalition against 
the Revolution. While he busied himself with plans for saving Louis XVI, some 
Swedish nobles plotted his assassination. On March 16, 1792, he was shot; on 
March 26 he died, and Sweden entered a period of political disorder that 
continued till 1810. 

The reign of Gustavus IV (1792-1809) was unfortunate. He joined the Third 
Coalition against France (1805), which gave Napoleon an excuse for seizing 


Pomerania and Stralsund—Sweden’s last possessions on the mainland. In 1808 a 
Russian army crossed the Gulf of Bothnia on the ice and threatened Stockholm; 
Sweden was compelled to cede Finland as the price of peace. The Riksdag 
deposed Gustavus IV, restored the power of the aristocracy, and chose the 
King’s uncle, then sixty-one, as a manageable Charles XIII (r. 1809-18). As 
Charles was childless, an heir to the throne had to be chosen. The Riksdag asked 
Napoleon to let one of his ablest marshals, Jean-Baptiste Bernadotte, accept 
election as crown prince. Napoleon consented, probably in the hope that 
Bernadotte’s wife—who had once been Napoleon’s fiancée, and was sister-in- 
law to Joseph Bonaparte—would be a pro-French influence in Sweden. So 
Bernadotte, in 1810, became Charles John, crown prince. 


Within this frame of government the Swedish mind continued to keep pace 
with the march of education, science, literature, and art. The Universities of 
Uppsala, Abo and Lund were among the best in Europe. Jéns Jakob Berzelius 
(1779-1848) was one of the founders of modern chemistry. By the careful 
examination of some two thousand compounds he arrived at a table of atomic 
weights far more accurate than Dalton’s, and differing only minutely from the 
table internationally established in 1917.6 He isolated many chemical elements 
for the first time. He revised Lavoisier’s system of chemical nomenclature. He 
made classical studies in the chemical action of electricity, and developed the 
dualistic system which studied elements as electrically positive or negative in 
chemical combinations. The textbook which he published in 1808, and the 
Jahresbericht (Annual Report) which he began to issue in 1810, became the 
gospel of chemists for a generation. 

There were so many poets that they divided into two rival schools: the 
“Phosphorists,” who took their name from their magazine Phosphorus, and 
imported the more mystical elements of German Romanticism; and the 
“Gothics,” who strummed their lyres to heroic themes. 

Esaias Tegnér began his literary career as a Gothic, but as he developed he so 
enlarged his scope that he seemed to sum up all the schools of Swedish poetry. 
Born in 1782, he was only seven years old when the greatest phosphorist of all— 
the French Revolution—spread its light and heat through Europe; and he was 
still but thirty-three when Napoleon left for St. Helena. Tegnér lived another 
thirty-one years, but he had already achieved eminence when, in 1811, the 
Swedish Royal Academy awarded him a prize for his poem Svea, which scolded 
his contemporaries for their failure to maintain the customs of their ancestors. 
He joined the “Gothic Union,” and ridiculed the Phosphorists as Romantic 
weaklings. At the age of thirty he became professor of Greek at the University of 


Lund; at forty-two he was made bishop of Vaxj6; and at forty-three (1825) he 
published the most celebrated poem in Swedish literature. 

Frithjofs Saga is a series of legends taken from an old Norse cycle of lays. 
Some critics’ thought the epic too rhetorical—the poet could not discard the 
episcopal manner; but the splendor of the lyrics carried the work to enthusiastic 
acceptance, even abroad; by 1888 there were twenty-one translations into 
English, nineteen into German. 

Tegnér seems to have consumed himself in his poem; after it his health 
declined. He still wrote occasional poems, one dedicated to a married woman of 
Vaxj6. Originally a liberal, he passed over to a dogmatic conservatism, and 
engaged in warm controversies with the liberal minority in the Riksdag. A stroke 
in 1840 was followed by a mental disorder, during which he continued to write 
good poetry. He died in Vaxjé in 1846. 

Meanwhile, King Charles XIII being chronically ill, Crown Prince Charles 
John acted as regent, and assumed the responsibilities of government. He soon 
faced a choice between loyalties—to his native or to his adopted land. Since 
states are aS acquisitive as their component citizens, and send out prehensile 
pseudopodia, called armies, to seize delectable objects, the Swedish government 
looked fondly at contiguous Norway, over which, at that time, and since 1397, 
Denmark claimed proprietary rights. The Crown Prince suggested to Napoleon 
that French consent to the Swedish absorption of Norway would strengthen the 
friendship between Sweden and France; Napoleon refused, for Denmark was one 
of his most faithful allies. In January 1812 Napoleon again seized Swedish 
Pomerania, on the ground that it allowed the import of British goods in violation 
of his Continental Blockade. Prince Charles John turned to Russia, which was 
also ignoring the embargo; Russia approved of Sweden’s absorption of Norway; 
Sweden confirmed the Russian absorption of Finland. In April 1812 Sweden 
signed an alliance with Russia, and opened its ports to British trade. 

This was the situation in Sweden when Napoleon entertained kings at 
Dresden on his way to Moscow. 


Tt. DENMARK 


The news that the Bastille had fallen did not unduly excite the Danes, who 
had already, in 1772, abolished serfdom and judicial torture, reformed the law, 
the courts and the police, cleansed the civil service of corruption and jobbery, 
proclaimed toleration for all religions, and encouraged literature and art. The 
Danes looked upon their royal family as a stake of stability in the conflicts of 
classes and the flux of politics; and when Louis XVI—who, like their own kings, 


had supported liberal measures—was attacked by the Parisian populace, and was 
sentenced to death by the Revolutionary Assembly, the Danes agreed with their 
King that they wanted no such ecstasies. Napoleon was soon forgiven for calling 
a halt to the Revolution and restoring order in France. Denmark refused to join 
in the coalition against Bonaparte. 

On the contrary, the Danish government challenged the claims of the British 
Admiralty to the right of its naval captains to board, and search for contraband, 
any vessel bound for France. On several occasions in 1799 and 1800 British 
captains had boarded Danish vessels, and one commander had captured, and had 
held in a British port, seven Danish merchantmen that had resisted him. In 
August, 1800, Czar Paul I invited the Kings of Prussia, Sweden, and Denmark to 
join him in a Second League of Armed Neutrality pledged to resist British search 
of neutral vessels.1.On December 16-18, 1800, the four Baltic Powers signed a 
declaration of principles which they agreed to defend: 


(1) that every neutral vessel may navigate freely from port to port on the coasts of nations at war; (2) 
goods belonging to the subjects of the belligerent Powers, with the exception of contraband, are free 
[from search when carried] on neutral vessels; ... (5) the declaration of the officer commanding the 
vessel or vessels of the Royal or Imperial Marine... that his convoy has no contraband on board shall 
suffice to prevent any visit.8 


Napoleon expressed his pleasure with this declaration. Paul I invited France 
to join Russia in an invasion of India, with a view to ending British power there.? 
England felt that the dispute had reached a critical point, for the combined navies 
of the neutral powers and France could put an end to British control of the seas; 
and that control seemed the only barrier to Napoleon’s invasion of England. The 
British government concluded that either the Danish or the Russian fleet had to 
be captured or destroyed; the Danish preferably, for a prior attack on Russia 
would leave the British fleet in danger of attack from the rear. 

On March 12, 1801, a British fleet under Sir Hyde Parker left Yarmouth with 
instructions to go to Copenhagen, to demand that Denmark withdraw from the 
League of Armed Neutrality, and, if rebuffed, to seize or destroy the Danish 
Navy. Vice-Admiral Horatio Nelson, aged forty-two, second in command, 
fretted over his subordination to Admiral Parker, who, aged sixty-two, had 
shown a disposition to caution alien to Nelson’s temperament. 

They reached the west coast of Jutland on March 17, sailed cautiously north 
and around the Skaggerak point of the peninsula, then south into the great bay of 
Kattegat to Sjaelland Island, then through the narrow strait between Swedish 
Halsingborg and Danish Helsingér (Hamlet’s Elsinore), where they were fired 
upon by the batteries of Kronborg Castle. The British fleet survived, and moved 


south into the “Sound” to the narrowest strait of all, where Copenhagen seemed 
unreachably sheltered by forts and the Danish Navy—seventeen vessels 
arranged in a line from north to south, each armed with from twenty to sixty-four 
guns. 

Admiral Parker decided that his larger ships, of deeper draft than Nelson’s, 
could not enter this shallow strait without danger of being grounded and 
destroyed. Nelson, having transferred himself and his flag from the St. George to 
the Elephant, led twenty-one lighter vessels into the strait, and stationed them 
directly opposite the Danish ships and forts. The battle (April 2, 1801) was 
fought at such close range that almost every shot carried destruction or death. 
The Danes fought with their usual bravery, the English with their usual 
discipline and trained accuracy of fire. Almost every vessel in the engagement 
was brought close to helplessness. Nelson’s position seemed so critical that 
Admiral Parker waved him the famous “Signal No. 39” to disengage and retreat 
into the Sound. An English account says that Nelson looked at the signal by 
deliberately putting the telescope to his blind eye; in any case he later swore that 
he never saw the call to retreat. He continued to fight. 

The “great gamble”!0 succeeded; the Danish vessels were one after another 
disabled or sunk. Nelson offered a cease-fire; it was accepted; and Nelson son, 
undertaking (like Napoleon) diplomacy as well as war, went on shore to discuss 
terms of peace with the Danish Regent, Crown Prince Frederick. The Prince had 
received the news that Czar Paul I had been assassinated (March 23, 1801); the 
League of Armed Neutrality was falling apart. Frederick agreed to withdraw 
from it. The British government confirmed Nelson’s arrangement, and he 
returned to another triumph. He rested on his honors until the nation called upon 
him (1805) to save, at Trafalgar, Britain’s control of the seas. 

Denmark survived, and England joined the rest of Europe in respecting her. 
During the next six years the little kingdom struggled to maintain its neutrality 
between the nations—Great Britain and Russia—that controlled the neighboring 
seas, and the French armies that patrolled the lands adjoining the precarious 
peninsula. Generally the Danes inclined to favor Napoleon, but they resented his 
repeated urging of a more decided partiality. After the Peace of Tilsit he sent the 
Danish government a message insisting upon its complete exclusion of British 
trade, and the cooperation of its new Navy with the French. 

Now, as in 1801, the British government took challenge by the forelock, and 
sent a massive fleet, with 27,000 troops, into Danish waters (July 26, 1807), 
alleging the most pacific intentions. But George Canning, foreign minister, 
persuaded his government that Napoleon was planning to use the Danish Navy 
as part of a flotilla that would attempt a landing in Scotland or Ireland.!! On July 
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28 Canning instructed the British representative in Denmark to inform the 
Danish Crown Prince that it was essential to the security of Great Britain that 
Denmark should ally itself with England and put its Navy at England’s disposal. 
The Prince refused, and prepared to resist. British ships thereupon surrounded 
Sjaelland, and British troops closed the circle around Copenhagen; the city was 
subjected to bombardment from land and sea (September 2—5, 1807), with such 
“terrible effect” that on September 7 the Danes surrendered to England their 
entire fleet—eighteen ships of the line, ten frigates, and forty-two smaller 
vessels.!2 Denmark fought on, and thereafter, till 1813, aligned itself with 
France. 


Between wars—and often inspired by them—the Danes made significant contributions to science, 
scholarship, literature, and art. Hans Christian Oersted (1777-1851) discovered that a pivoted magnetic 
needle will turn at right angles to an object carrying an electric current; the word oersted entered into all 
European and American languages to indicate a unit of strength in a magnetic field. Oersted founded the 
science of electromagnetism through thirty years of experiment. 

Nikolai Grundtvig managed, in his eighty-nine years, to be a liberal theologian, a bishop, a philosopher, 
an historian, an innovating educator, a pathfinder in the study of Norse legends and Anglo-Saxon literature, 
and the author of an epic poem and songs and hymns still loved in Scandia. 

Denmark in this dramatic age had a lively theater, whose comedies served as a gadfly to social pretenses; 
so Peter Andreas Heiberg (1758-1841) made fun of class distinctions in De V onner og de V anner (The V 
ons and the V ans), and earned so many enemies that he had to seek safety in Paris, where he served in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs under Talleyrand. He left to posterity a son, Johan Ludvig Heiberg (1791- 
1860), who dominated the Danish theater in the following age. 


Danish literature now produced at least two poets whose interests and renown 
surmounted the barriers of nation and language. Jens Immanuel Baggesen 
(1764-1826) was doubly gifted with an attractive character and graceful style. 
Charmed by his early verse, the Duke of Augustenburg paid for the youth’s 
visits to Germany and Switzerland. Jens met Wieland, Schiller, Herder, and 
Klopstock; he felt the Romantic longings of Rousseau, and rejoiced over the 
French Revolution. He immersed himself in the Kantian stream that was 
nourishing German philosophy; he added Kant’s name to his own. He put his 
wanderings of body and mind into Labyrinthen eller Digtervandringer 
(Labyrinths of a Wandering Poet, 1792), which almost rivaled Laurence Sterne 
in humor and sentiment. Back in Denmark, he missed the excitement of Weimar 
and Paris. From 1800 to 1811 he lived in France, watching Napoleon transform 
liberty into order, and republic into empire. In 1807 he issued a lively poem, 
Gjengengeren og han selv (The Ghost and Himself), in which he examined with 
wit and penetration his wavering between the classical ideals of order, truth, and 
moderation and the Romantic exaltation of freedom, imagination, and desire. In 


1811 he received a professorship in the University of Kiel. Two years later he 
fell into a wearing war with the greatest of Denmark’s poets. 

Adam Gottlob Oehlenschlager (1779-1850) had an unusually happy youth. 
His father was caretaker of a suburban palace; the boy had the garden for his 
playground, the hall for his art gallery, the library for his school. His imagination 
prodded him into becoming an actor, but his friend Hans Christian Oersted drew 
him into the University of Copenhagen. He lived through the British 
bombardment of fleet and capital in 1801, and felt the influence of the 
Norwegian philosopher Henrik Steffens. Finally he reached his own note in 
Digte (Poems, 1802), which established the Romantic movement in Danish 
literature. 

He advanced his campaign with Poetiske Skriften (1803), a cycle of lyrics 
paralleling the life of Chirist with annual changes in nature. The Established 
Church condemned this as heretical pantheism, but the Danish government 
awarded him a grant for travel in Germany, Italy, and France. He met Goethe, 
and perhaps from his example learned to check his Romantic subjectivity and 
sentiment. In Nordiske Digte (Northern Poems, 1807) he turned to Scandinavian 
mythology with an epic celebrating the journeys of the god Thor, and with a 
drama about Haakon Jarl, who ruled Norway from 970 to 995 and fought a 
losing battle against the spread of Christianity. When Oehlenschlager returned to 
Copenhagen (1809) he was received as Denmark’s greatest poet. 

He took advantage of his popularity to publish a succession of hastily written 
works. Jens Baggesen publicly condemned them as negligent and inferior 
productions. A controversy flared, in which Oehlenschlager took little part; his 
friends, however, fervently defended him, and challenged Baggesen to a duel in 
the form of a Latin disputation. Meanwhile Oehlenschlager published Helge and 
Den lille Hyrdedreng; Baggesen was so pleased with them that he welcomed the 
return of “the old Adam.”!3 In 1829 Oehlenschlager was crowned with laurel in 
Lund by Esaias Tegnér. On November 4, 1849, his seventieth birthday, he was 
acclaimed by contemporary poets as “the Adam of our Parnassus.” 


In art Denmark offered Europe a sculptor who, at his zenith, had no living 
rival but Canova. Bertel Thorwaldsen (1770-1844) won a scholarship at the 
Copenhagen Academy, and settled in 1797 in a Rome that was still in artistic 
surrender to Winckelmann’s gospel of Hellenic sculpture as art’s ideal. He 
caught the attention of Canova, and followed him in making statues of pagan 
deities, and of contemporary celebrities in Greek or Roman pose and garb; so, in 
1817, he modeled a nude bust of Byron as a grave Antinotis. He succeeded 
Canova as leader of the neoclassic school in sculpture, and his fame spread so 


far that when he left Rome in 1819 for a stay in Copenhagen his progress 
through Vienna, Berlin, and Warsaw was almost a triumphal procession.!4 Now 
(1819) he made the model from which Lucas Ahorn hewed out of sandstone 
rocks the massive Lion of Lucerne, commemorating the heroism of the Swiss 
Guards who died defending Louis XVI in 1792. Copenhagen complained when 
he again left it for Rome, but in 1838 it proudly celebrated his return. By this 
time he had carved his way into a fortune, part of which he gave to endow a 
museum to display his works. Outstanding among these is the statue that he left 
of himself, not quite classical in its honest obesity. He died in 1844, and was 
buried in the garden of his museum. 


IV. POLAND 


Basically weakened by the proud individualism of her nobility, and by 
economic stagnation through persistent serfdom, Poland had been unable to 
resist the three partitions (1772, 1793, 1795-96) that had divided her among 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. She ceased to be a state, but continued as a culture 
rich in literature and art, and as a people passionately resolved to be free. They 
were nearly all Slavs, except for a pocket of Germans in the west, and a minority 
of Jews in Warsaw and the east. The Poles were Roman Catholics, fervent and 
dogmatic because that religion had supported them in their grief, had inspired 
them in their hopes, and had preserved social order amid the ruin of their state. 
So they condemned heresy as treason, and their patriotism was intolerant. Only 
the best-educated and most comfortable among them could feel any brotherhood 
with the Jews who were rising in commerce and the professions—much less 
with those poorer Jews who, bearing the mark and miseries of the ghetto, could 
not believe that he in whose name they had been persecuted was the Messiah 
who had been promised them. 

Christian and Jew alike marveled at Napoleon’s humiliation of Austria and 
Russia at Austerlitz, still more at his victories over the Prussians at Jena and 
Auerstedt; and now, 1806, he was sitting in Berlin, sending orders to half a 
continent. He had chastened Poland’s despoilers; he was on his way to fight 
Russia; might he not, en route, declare Poland free, give her a king and a 
constitution, and the promise of his powerful protection? A delegation of leading 
Poles went to appeal to him; he sent them back with polite assurances that he 
would help them now as much as he could, but that the liberation of Poland 
would have to wait upon the results of his coming confrontation with Russia. 

Kosciusko, the most persevering of the Polish patriots, cautioned his 
countrymen not to put their hopes in Napoleon. “He thinks only of himself. He 


hates every great nationality, and still more the spirit of independence. He is a 
tyrant, and his only aim is to satisfy his own ambition.” When Napoleon sent to 
inquire what Kosciusko wanted, the Polish leader answered: A government like 
England’s, freedom of the serfs, and a Poland ruling from Danzig to Hungary, 
from Riga to Odessa.15 

Meanwhile the Poles had organized a small army, and had expelled the 
Prussians from Warsaw. When Napoleon entered the capital on December 19, 
1806, the populace gave him a wild and joyous reception; Polish troops joined 
his army, eager to fight under him against Russia, as a Polish legion had already 
fought for him in Italy. Perhaps the Emperor appreciated still more the beauty 
and grace of the Polish women. Mme. Walewska, who at first gave herself to 
him as a patriotic sacrifice, fell deeply in love with him, and remained with him 
through the severe winter that nearly destroyed his army at Eylau. Then she 
returned to Warsaw, while he went on to defeat the Russians at Friedland. 

At the Peace of Tilsit (July 9, 1807) he compelled Frederick William III to 
surrender Prussia’s claims to central Poland. Article IV of the treaty recognized 
the new grand duchy of Warsaw as an independent state to be ruled by the King 
of Saxony. On July 22 Napoleon gave the duchy a constitution based on the 
French, establishing equality before the law, religious toleration, conscription, 
higher taxes, and censorship of the press. The Catholic Church was placed under 
the authority of the state, but the state accepted and protected the Catholic faith 
as the religion of the Polish people. The constitution gave full rights to the Jews, 
but required state authorization of their marriages and their acquisition of land. ‘6 
Napoleon, foreseeing a war to the death with Alexander, tempered the Polish 
Constitution to ensure Polish support of France. 

In this matter his calculation was largely justified. When Armageddon came, 
all classes in Poland supported Napoleon until, in 1814, he could no longer 
protect them. The Polish legions in his various armies fought for him to their last 
breath. When, returning from Russia in the greatest military disaster in history, 
many Poles were drowned in the collapse of a bridge over the Berezina, some of 
them cried, “Vive |’Empereur!” as they sank to their death. 


V. TURKEY IN EUROPE 


The days of Ottoman achievement in government, literature, and art were 
past, but the Turks in 1789 still held sway, however laxly, over Egypt, the Near 
East to the Euphrates, Asia Minor and Armenia, Greece, Bulgaria, Albania, 
Serbia, and those Danubian principalities Wallachia and Moldavia (now 
Romania) which were among the disputed morsels released to Alexander by 


Napoleon (who did not have them) at the Peace of Tilsit. The sultans, weakened 
by economic stagnation and moral decay, allowed the pashas to rule and bleed 
the provinces with very little interference from Constantinople; we have noted, 
with Byron, Ali Pasha’s strong-arm rule in Albania (1788-1822). Ali 
overreached himself in plotting against the Porte; Sultan Mahmud II had him 
assassinated. 


The Serbs fought for independence. When their popular Pasha was slain by Janissaries, a Serbian patriot, 
Karageorge, attempted (1804) to found a republic, with an elected assembly which would choose a senate; 
and in 1808 the senate elected Karageorge hereditary prince. Sultan Mahmud sent a substantial army to 
Belgrade to suppress the new republic (1813); Karageorge and thousands of his followers fled to Austria. A 
second revolt, under Prince Milos Obrenovich, induced the Sultan to accept a compromise (1815) by which 
the Serbs were guaranteed freedom of religion, education, and trade. Milos strengthened his rule by a 
mixture of politics and assassination, had his rival Karageorge executed, and obtained from the Sultan a 
recognition of his hereditary rule. By 1830 Serbia was in effect an independent state. 


Greece had fallen to the Turks in 1452, and had now been so long under 
Ottoman rule that it had half forgotten its ancient pride. Conquest by “Franks” 
and immigration by Slavs mingled bloods, racial memories, and dialects until the 
popular “demotic” speech had substantially diverged from the Greek of Plato’s 
days. Nevertheless scholars, poets, and patriots had preserved some 
remembrance of classic Greece, and of the eleven centuries (395-1452) during 
which Greeks had ruled the Byzantine Empire and had continued to enrich 
scholarship, philosophy, and art. News of the French Revolution ignited these 
memories, and made many Greeks wonder, with Byron’s “Childe Harold,” why 
Greece might not again be free. Rhigas Pheraios (1757?—98), a Wallachian 
born in Thessaly and living in Vienna, wrote and spread a Greek adaptation of 
“The Marseillaise,” and organized a hetairia, or brotherhood, dedicated to 
bringing Greeks and Turks under a common bond of liberty and equality. He set 
out for Greece in 1797 with “twelve chestloads of proclamations,”!” was 
captured at Trieste, and was executed at Belgrade. Another hetairia was formed 
at Odessa, spread into Greece, and shared in preparing the Greek mind for revolt. 
Adamantios Koraés (1748-1833), a Greek of Smyrna, settled in Paris in 1788, 
and devoted himself to “purifying” current. Greek speech into closer harmony 
with ancient norms. He rejoiced over the French Revolution, and, in anonymous 
poems and tracts, as well as in his editions of the Greek classics, spread his 
republican and anticlerical ideas—though he warned that revolution might be 
premature. It came in 1821, and by 1830 Greece was free. 

The Turkish government, so far as one can judge through the haze of time and 
space, of language and prejudice, was not clearly more oppressive than the 
governments of Europe before 1800. Byron was shocked (May 21, 1810) on 


seeing the severed heads of criminals exposed on either side of the gate to the 
Seraglio, but we may presume that the French Revolutionary government had 
guillotined more men and women than the sultans had ever in equal time 
beheaded. A majority of the wealth was in the hands of a small minority—as 
elsewhere. The Turks were a philosophical and poetical, as well as a warlike, 
people; they took the day’s fate as Allah’s will, not to be changed by grumbling, 
and they considered a beautiful woman, properly disciplined and perfumed, as 
more precious than anything but gold. They liked polygamy when they could 
afford it; why should not the ablest breed most? They had little need for 
prostitutes, but provided brothels for Christians. They were still producing good 
literature and art: poets abounded; the mosques sparkled; probably Istanbul was 
in 1800 the most beautiful city in Europe. 

Politically the position of Turkey was perilous. Her economy and army were 
in disarray, while the material resources and military power of her enemies were 
growing. Her capital was the most strategic point on the map; all Christian 
Europe itched for that pearl. Catherine the Great had stretched Russia’s grasp to 
the Black Sea, had taken the Crimea from the Tatars, and, with Voltaire’s 
blessing, was dreaming of crowning her grandson Constantine in 
Constantinople. 

Such was the situation when Selim II, at the age of twenty-seven, became 
sultan (1789). He had received a good education, had formed a close friendship 
with the French ambassador, and had sent an agent to France to report to him on 
West European policies, ideas, and ways. He decided that unless Turkish 
institutions were basically reformed his country could not hold off its enemies. 
He made peace with Catherine at Jassy (1792), recognizing Russian sovereignty 
over the Crimea and the rivers Dniester and Bug. Then he set himself to giving 
the Ottoman Empire a “New Organization” (Nizam-i-Jadid)—based on popular 
election of mayors and deputies. With the help of West European officers and 
experts he set up schools of navigation and engineering, and gradually formed a 
new army. His plans for a return engagement with Russia were aborted by 
Napoleon’s conquest of Egypt and attack upon Turkish Acre. He joined England 
and Russia in war against France (1798). Peace was restored in 1802, but the war 
had been costly and unpopular; the local governors and venal officials rebelled 
against the new constitution; Selim allowed himself to be deposed (1807), but 
was assassinated nevertheless. After a year of chaos his party prevailed, and his 
nephew Mahmud II began, in 1808, a sultanate of thirty-one years. 

The rival Powers of Christendom tried to control the policies of the Porte by 
money or force. Turkey survived as a state because none of them could afford to 
allow another to control the Bosporus. In 1806 Alexander I sent troops into 


Moldavia and Wallachia to appropriate these provinces for Russia; Napoleon’s 
ambassador at the Porte urged Selim to resist; Turkey declared war against 
Russia. At Tilsit, in 1807, Napoleon undertook to arrange peace. The resulting 
truce was repeatedly violated until Alexander, reconciled to war against 
Napoleon, decided to withdraw his army from the southern front. On May 28, 
1812, one day before Napoleon left Dresden to join his gathering forces in 
Poland, Russia signed with Turkey the Peace of Bucharest, abandoning all her 
claims to the Danubian principalities. Now Alexander could gather all his 
battalions to meet the 400,000 men—French and others—who were preparing to 
cross the Niemen into Russia. 


I The First League of Armed Neutrality, founded in 1780, had collapsed in 1793. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


Russia 


1796-1812! 


I. MILIEU 


“France and Austria,” wrote Talleyrand in 1816, “... would be the strongest 


powers in Europe if, during the last century, another power had not risen in the 
North, whose terrible and rapid progress must make one dread that the numerous 
encroachments by which she has already signaled herself are but the prelude of 
still further conquests, which will end in swallowing up everything.”! 

Space can make history. Run the eye across a map of the world from 
Kaliningrad (which Kant knew as Konigsberg) on the Baltic to Kamchatka on 
the Pacific; then from the Arctic Ocean to the Caspian Sea, the Himalayas, 
Mongolia, China, Japan: all between is Russia. Let the map speak; or hear Mme. 
de Staél, driving from Vienna to St. Petersburg in 1812: 


There is so much space in Russia that everything is lost in it, even the chateaux, even the 
population. You might suppose you were traveling through a country from which the people had just 
taken their departure.... The Ukraine is a very fertile country, but by no means agreeable.... You see 
large plains of wheat which appear to be cultivated by invisible hands, the habitations and inhabitants 
are so rare.2 


The inhabitants huddled in scattered villages because memory had not died of 
Tatars who had ravaged there, killing joyfully; they had gone, but their like 
might come again; and they had left some of their violence in Russian ways, 
tempered by toil and discipline. Natural selection had been merciless, and had 
favored those men who had hungered and labored tirelessly for land and women. 
Peter the Great had made some of them into soldiers or navigators; his 
successors had brought in venturesome Germans and clever Czechs to help 
people the plains. Catherine the Great had pushed swelling armies and swilling 
generals ever farther south, driving Tatars and Turks before them, conquering 
the Crimea, and triumphantly sailing the Black Sea. Under Alexander I the 


expansion continued; Russians settled in Alaska, set up a fort near San 
Francisco, and established a colony in California.° 

The hard climate of European Russia—unprotected by forests or mountains 
against arctic cold or tropical heat—made a tough people, ready to accomplish 
the impossible if given bread and time. They could be cruel, for life had been 
cruel to them; they could torture prisoners and massacre Jews. But these 
barbarities rose in part out of their own experiences and memories of insecurity 
and hostility; they were not irrevocably in their blood, for the increasing security 
of organized communal life made them gentler, pitying, wondering, like a 
million Karamazovs, why they killed or sinned. They looked with an abiding 
melancholy upon a violent and unintelligible world. 

Religion appeased their wonder and tamed their violence. The priests played 
here—as Roman Catholic priests had done in the early stages of West European 
communities—the role of the “spiritual arm,” buttressing the forces of the law 
with the secret and diverse powers of the myth to mystify or explain, to terrify or 
console. The czars knew how vital these myths were to social order, patient 
labor, and self-sacrificing heroism in war and peace. They paid the higher clergy 
well, and the lower clergy enough to keep them alive and patriotic. They 
protected religious dissent if it remained loyal to the state and kept the peace; 
Catherine II and Alexander I winked an eye at Freemasonry lodges that 
cautiously proposed political reforms. 

The Russian nobles claimed and used all feudal rights, and controlled almost 
every element in the life of their serfs. The feudal lord could sell his serfs, or 
lease them to work in town factories. He could imprison them, and punish them 
with rod or whip or knout (a knotted rope). He could hand them over to the 
government for labor or imprisonment in Siberia.4 There were some mitigations. 
The sale of a serf apart from his family was rare. Some nobles contributed to a 
serf’s education, usually for technical work on the owner’s property, sometimes 
for wider use; so we hear (c. 1800) of a serf who managed a textile enterprise 
employing five hundred looms—but most of these were in houses on the vast 
estates of the Sheremetev family. A census of Russia in 1783 reported a total 
population of 25,677,058; of the 12,838,529 males 6,678,239 were serfs of 
private landowners—i.e. (including one female for each male), over half the 
population. Russian serfdom reached its climax at this time; it worsened in the 
reign of the great Catherine, and Alexander I gave up his early attempts to lessen 
it.° 

The same census reckoned Russia’s population as 94.5 percent rural, but this 
included peasants working and living in the towns. The towns were growing 
slowly, having only 1,301,000 inhabitants in 1796.6 Commerce was active and 


growing, especially along the coasts and the great canals; Odessa was already a 
busy center of maritime trade. Industry was growing more slowly in the town 
factories, for much of it was practiced in rural shops and homes. Class war was 
much less between a proletariat and its employers than between rising 
merchants, groaning over taxes, and the tax-free nobility. 

Class differences were sharp, and were defined by law; nevertheless, they 
were blurred as the economy grew and education spread. Russian rulers before 
Peter the Great had usually frowned upon schools as opening avenues to West 
European radicalism and impiety; Peter, admiring the West, established lished 
schools of navigation and engineering for sons of the nobility, “diocesan 
schools” to prepare priests, and forty-two elementary schools opened to all 
classes but serfs, and oriented toward technology. In 1795 P. A. Shuvalov 
founded the University of Moscow, with two gymnasia, one for nobles, one for 
free commoners. Catherine, inspired by the French philosophes, spread schools 
widely, and advocated the education of women. She allowed private publishing 
firms; eighty-four percent of the books published in eighteenth-century Russia 
were issued during her reign. By 1800 Russia had already developed an 
intelligentsia that would soon be a factor in the nation’s political history. And by 
1800 several merchants, or sons of merchants, had made their way into positions 
of influence, and even into the court. 

Despite the fire-and-brimstone theology of the bishops and the papas, or local 
priests, the level of morals and manners was generally lower than in Western 
Europe, except in a minority at the court. Almost any Russian was at heart kind 
and hospitable, perhaps from seeing others as fellow sufferers in a hard world; 
but barbarism simmered in the soul, remembering times when one had to kill or 
be killed. Drunkenness was a common relief from reality, even in the nobility, 
and the precarious life of authors brought several of them to alcoholic addiction 
and an early death.”? Cunning, lying, and petty theft were common in the plebs, 
for any trick seemed fair against cruel masters, dishonest merchants, or 
inquisitive taxgatherers. Women were almost as tough as men, worked at least as 
hard, fought as fiercely, and, when accident allowed them, governed as well; 
what czar, after Peter, ruled as successfully as Catherine II? Adultery rose with 
income. Cleanliness was exceptional, and was especially difficult in winter; on 
the other hand, few peoples have been more addicted to hot baths and merciless 
massage. Venality ran its full course from serf to nobleman, from town clerk to 
imperial minister. “In no other country,” wrote a French ambassador in 1820, “is 
corruption so general. It is, in a sense, organized, and there is, perhaps, not a 
single government official who could not be bought at a price.” 
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Under Catherine the court reached a degree of ease and refinement second 
only to Versailles under Louis XV and Louis XVI, though in some cases 
barbarism hid behind the bows. In Catherine’s court the language was French, 
and the ideas, barring ephemera, were those of the French aristocracy. French 
nobles like the Prince de Ligne were almost equally at home in St. Petersburg 
and Paris. French literature circulated widely in the northern capital; Italian 
opera was sung and applauded there as properly as in Venice or Vienna; and 
Russian women of money and pedigree held their heads and wigs as high, and 
pleased their men as variously, as the duchesses of the Ancien Régime. Nothing 
in the social festivities along the Seine surpassed the splendor of the gatherings 
that, in the sumptuous palace on the Neva, saw the summer sun lingering in the 
evening sky as if loath to leave the scene.? 


Il PAUL I: 1796-1801 


At the pinnacle of this courtly splendor was a madman. Paul (Pavel 
Petrovich) was son of Catherine II, but genius skipped a generation, and left Paul 
little but morose suspicions and the dementia of absolute power. 

He was eight years old when he learned that his father, Czar Peter III, had 
been slain through the connivance of Aleksei Orlov, brother to Grigori Orlov, 
the current paramour of Paul’s mother. Paul never quite recovered from this 
revelation. In the normal course of succession Paul should have inherited his 
father’s throne; Catherine bypassed him and assumed full power. Paul’s first 
wife, with his knowledge, plotted to dethrone Catherine and make Paul czar; 
Catherine discovered the plot, and forced Paul and his wife to confess. The 
Empress acknowledged him as heir to her authority, but he never felt sure that he 
too would not be snuffed out aforetime. His wife lived in constant fear, and died 
in giving birth to a dead child. 

His second wife, Maria Feodorovna, bore him a son (1777), Alexander, 
whom Catherine for a time thought of naming her successor, bypassing Paul. 
She never developed the idea into action, but Paul surmised it, and it left him 
suspicious of his son. In 1783 Catherine gave Paul an estate at Gatchina, thirty 
miles from St. Petersburg; there Paul trained his own regiment, drilling it, after 
his father’s example, in the goose-step style of Frederick the Great. Catherine, 
fearing that he was planning another attempt to replace her, sent spies to watch 
him. He set spies to watch the spies. He had hallucinations of meeting, at night, 
the ghost of his ancestor Peter I the Great. His mind was already near breaking 


point when, in 1796, after forty-two unhappy years, he came at last to the throne 
that he had long considered rightfully his own. 

In a flurry of good feeling he issued some benevolent edicts. He liberated 
several victims of Catherine’s senescent fears—Novikov and Radishchev, 
radical thinkers, and Kosciusko and others who had fought for Polish freedom. 
He was so horrified by conditions in the Moscow Hospital that he ordered its 
renovation and reorganization (1797), with the result that the New Moscow 
Hospital became one of the best in Europe.!9 He reformed and stabilized the 
currency. He lowered the tariffs that had been stifling foreign trade, and he 
opened new canals to internal commerce. 

However, he sent a flurry of commands to his troops about polishing buttons, 
repairing uniforms, and powdering wigs; to his subjects prescribing their dress 
and forbidding, under severe penalties, garments or styles of dress, that had been 
introduced into Europe after the French Revolution.!! In 1800 he prohibited the 
import of books published abroad, and discouraged the printing of new books in 
Russia. He checked the autocracy of the nobles, but transferred to private 
landowners 530,000 serfs who had previously enjoyed easier conditions as serfs 
of the state. He sanctioned the severe punishment of rebellious serfs—’as much 
as their owner will desire.”!2 His troops, once devoted to him, resented his 
unrelenting surveillance and imperious discipline. 

His foreign policy was incalculably versatile. He canceled the plans of 
Catherine to send forty thousand soldiers against Revolutionary France. He 
resented Napoleon’s appropriation of Malta and Egypt, and allied Russia with 
Turkey and England against him; he persuaded the Sultan to allow Russian 
warships to pass through the Bosporus and the Dardanelles; his Navy took the 
Ionian Islands, and landed troops in the kingdom of Naples to help eject the 
French. But when Great Britain refused to surrender Malta to him as elected 
grandmaster of the Knights of Malta, Paul withdrew from the coalition against 
France, and fell in love with Napoleon. When Napoleon responded with gestures 
of goodwill Paul forbade all trade with England, and seized all British goods in 
Russian stores. He discussed with Napoleon a Franco-Russian expedition to 
expel England from India. His fits of anger multiplied as foreign affairs ignored 
his wishes, and as domestic compliance waned before the profusion of his 
demands. He punished severely the slightest offenses, banishing from Moscow 
nobles who had questioned his policies, and sending to Siberia army officers 
tardy in obedience. His son Alexander had often been the object of Paul’s special 
wrath and insults.13 

More and more nobles and officers joined in a conspiracy to unseat him. 
General Levin Bennigsen enlisted Count Nikita Panin, minister of foreign 


affairs, and won over to their plan Count Peter von Pahlen, who commanded the 
city soldiers and police. They sought and finally obtained Alexander’s consent, 
on condition that no bodily harm should come to his father. They agreed to this, 
knowing that a fait accompli is a convincing argument. At two o’clock on the 
morming of March 24, 1801, Pahlen led the conspirators and a band of officers 
into the Mikhailovsky Palace, where they overcame all guards, surrounded the 
struggling Emperor, and choked him to death. A few hours later they notified 
Alexander that he was now czar of Russia. 


III. THE EDUCATION OF AN EMPEROR 


It is hard for minds immersed for years in the tale of the comet called 
Napoleon to realize that Alexander I (Aleksandr Pavlovich, 1777-1825) was as 
much beloved in Russia as Bonaparte in France; that, like his friend and enemy, 
he was brought up on the French Enlightenment, and tempered his autocracy 
with liberal ideas; that he achieved what the greatest modern general (for we 
must respect the Czar’s namesake) had tried and failed to accomplish—led his 
army across the Continent from his own capital to his foe’s, and overcame him; 
and that in the hour of triumph he behaved with moderation and modesty, and, 
amid so many generals and geniuses, proved to be the best gentleman of them 
all. Could this paragon have come from Russia? Yes, but after a long immersion, 
by a Swiss, in the literature and philosophy of France. 

His education deserved another Xenophon to make it into a second Cyro- 
paedeia about the youth and training of a king. Many conflicting elements 
confused it. First his solicitous but absent and busy grandmother, the great 
Catherine herself, who had removed him from his mother, and transmitted to 
him, before she lost them, the principles of enlightened despotism, mingled with 
snatches from her then favorite authors—Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot. 
Probably at her suggestion he was taught from his early childhood to sleep, 
lightly covered, with the windows wide open, and on a mattress of morocco 
leather stuffed with hay.!4 He became almost immune to weather, and enjoyed 
“extraordinary health and vitality”; but he died at the age of forty-eight. 

In 1784 Catherine brought in from Switzerland, as Alexander’s principal 
tutor, Frédéric-César de La Harpe (1754-1838), an enthusiastic devotee of the 
philosophes, and later of the Revolution. Through nine years of dedicated 
service he initiated Alexander into the history and literature of France. The 
Prince learned to speak French perfectly, and almost to think like a Frenchman. 
(Napoleon spoke French imperfectly, and thought like a Renaissance Italian.) A 
nurse had already taught Alexander English; and now Mikhail Muraviov 


instructed him in the language and literature of ancient Greece. Count N. J. 
Saltykov transmitted to him the customs of imperial autocracy. There were 
special tutors in mathematics, physics, and geography. And Archpriest 
Somborsky conveyed to him the ethics of Christianity in the principle that each 
must “find in every human being his neighbor in order to fulfill the law of 
God.”!5 Perhaps we should add, to this roster of Alexander’s teachers, Luise 
Elisabeth of Baden-Durlach, who in 1793, at Catherine’s request, married him, 
then sixteen, and—now named Elizaveta Alekseevna—presumably taught him 
the proper ways of a man with a woman. 

It was an education fit to make a scholar and a gentleman, but hardly an 
“autocrat of all the Russias.” When the progress of the French Revolution 
frightened Catherine out of Voltaire and Diderot she dismissed La Harpe (1794), 
who returned to Switzerland to lead the revolution there. Alexander found 
realities at court and at Gatchina confusingly unlike the disputes of philosophy 
and the ideals of Rousseau. Dismayed by the complexity of the problems that 
faced the government, and perhaps missing the optimism of La Harpe, and 
brooding over his grandmother’s death, he wrote in 1796 to his close friend 
Count Kochubey: 


I am thoroughly disgusted with my situation. It is far too brilliant for my character, which fits much 
better with a life of peace and quiet. Court life is not for me. I feel miserable in the society of such 
people. ... At the same time they occupy the highest offices in the empire. In one word, my dear 
friend, I am aware that I was not born for the high position which I now occupy, and even less for that 
which awaits me in the future, and I have sworn to myself to renounce it in one way or another.... The 
affairs of state are in complete disorder; graft and embezzlement are everywhere; all departments are 
badly managed.... Notwithstanding all this, the Empire tends only toward expansion. Is it possible, 
therefore, for me to administer the state, even more to reform it and to abolish the long existing evils? 
To my mind it is beyond the power of a genius, not to speak of a man with ordinary capacities like 
myself. Taking all this into consideration, I have arrived at the aforesaid decision. My plan consists in 
abdicating (I cannot say when), and in settling with my wife on the shores of the Rhine to live the life 
of a private citizen, devote my time to the company of my friends and to the study of nature. 16 


Fortune gave him five years in which to adjust himself to the demands of his 
situation. He learned to appreciate the constructive elements in Russian life: the 
idealism and devotion inspired by Christianity, the readiness for mutual aid, the 
courage and hardihood that had been developed in the wars with the Tatars and 
the Turks, the power and depth of the Slavic imagination, which was soon to 
create a literature profound and unique, and the silent pride that rose from 
consciousness of Russian space and time. When, on March 24, 1801, Alexander, 
poet and would-be recluse, was suddenly challenged with opportunity, he found 
in his roots and dreams the understanding and character to summon his people to 
greatness, and to make Russia the arbiter of Europe. 


IV. THE YOUNG CZAR: 1801-04 


He did not at once dismiss Panin or Pahlen, who had arranged the death of his 
father; he feared their power, and was not sure of his own innocence; he needed 
Pahlen and his police to keep Moscow quiet, and Panin to deal with England, 
whose fleet, after destroying the Danish Navy, was threatening to do the same to 
the Russian. Britain was appeased; the Second League of Armed Neutrality 
collapsed. Pahlen was dismissed in June, Panin resigned in September, 1801. 

On the first day of his reign Alexander ordered the release of thousands of 
political prisoners. He soon dismissed the men who had served Paul as 
counselors, or as agents in his terroristic measures. On March 30 he brought 
together “twelve high officials least mistrusted,”!” and formed them into a 
“Permanent Council” to advise him in legislation and administration. He called 
to his side, some from banishment, the most liberal of the nobles: Count Viktor 
Kochubey as minister of the interior, Nikolai Novosiltsov as secretary of state, 
Count Pavel Stroganov as minister of public instruction, and, as minister of 
foreign affairs, Prince Adam Jerzy Czartoryski, a Polish patriot reconciled to 
Russian sovereignty. These and other departmental heads, together, constituted a 
Committee of Ministers, serving as another advisory council. As still another 
adviser Alexander recalled La Harpe from Switzerland (November, 1801) to 
help him formulate and coordinate his policies. Under this executive structure 
was a senate of nobles with legislative and judicial powers, whose ukases or 
decrees (corresponding to the senatus consulta under Napoleon) had the force of 
law unless vetoed by the czar. Provincial administration continued to be by 
appointees of the central government. 

All this resembles the imperial constitution under Napoleon, except for the 
lack of a popularly elected lower chamber, and the continuance of a serfdom 
quite devoid of political rights. Alexander’s advisers, in his first years of rule, 
were liberal and well-educated men, but (in Napoleon’s phrase) they were 
“subject to the nature of things.” In that context “rights” seemed to be fanciful 
abstractions in the face of necessities—for economic and political order, for 
production and distribution, defense and survival—in a nation ninety percent 
composed of strong, unlettered peasants who could not be expected to think 
beyond their village. Alexander was subject to a powerful nobility almost self- 
sustained by their organization and local rule of agriculture, the judiciary, the 
police, and rural industry. Serfdom was so deeply rooted in time and status that 
the Czar did not dare attack it for fear of disrupting social order and losing his 
throne. Alexander received complaints sent up from the peasants, and in “many 


cases he inflicted severe punishments on the guilty owners,”!® but he could not 
build upon such cases a program of liberation. Sixty years would pass before 
Alexander II (two years before Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation) succeeded 
in freeing the serfs of Russia. Napoleon, returning defeated from Russia in 1812, 
found no fault with his victorious foe in this matter. “Alexander,” he told 
Caulaincourt, “is too liberal in his vision and too democratic for his Russians}... 
that nation needs a strong hand. He would be more suited to the Parisians.... 
Gallant to women, flattering with men... His fine bearing and extreme courtesy 
are very pleasing.” 191! 

Within the imposed limits Alexander made some progress. He managed to 
free 47,153 peasants. He ordered the laws to be reduced to system, consistency, 
and clarity. “Basing the people’s welfare on the uniformity of our laws,” said his 
explanatory rescript, “and believing that various measures may bring the land 
happy times, but that only the law may affirm them forever, I have endeavored, 
from the very first day of my reign, to investigate the conditions of this 
department of the state.”209 Accusation, trial, and punishment were to follow a 
definite and prescribed procedure. Political offenses were to be tried before 
ordinary courts, not before secret tribunals. New regulations abolished the secret 
police, forbade torture (Paul had forbidden it, but it had continued throughout his 
reign), allowed free Russians to move about and go abroad, and allowed 
foreigners to enter Russia more freely. Twelve thousand exiles were invited to 
return. Censorship of the press remained, but it was placed under the Ministry of 
Education, with a polite request that it be lenient with authors.2! The embargo on 
the import of foreign books was ended, but foreign magazines remained under 
the ban. A statute of 1804 established academic freedom under university 
councils. 

Alexander realized that no reform could prosper unless supported and 
understood by a wide proportion of the people. In 1802 he gave to the Ministry 
of Education, aided by Novosiltsov, Czartoryski, and Mikhail Muraviov, the task 
of organizing a new system of public education. A statute of January 26, 1803, 
divided Russia into six regions, and called for at least one university in each 
region, at least one secondary school in each guberniya, or province, at least one 
county school in each county seat, and at least one primary school for every two 
parishes. To the existing universities at Moscow, Vilna, and Dorpat were added 
universities at St. Petersburg, Kharkov, and Kazan. Meanwhile the nobles 
maintained tutors and private schools for their children, and orthodox rabbis 
bade Jewish parents boycott state schools as devious devices for undermining 
the Jewish faith.22 


V. THE JEWS UNDER ALEXANDER 


Catherine IT had considerably improved the condition of the Jews within the 
“Pale of Settlement”—i.e., those regions of Russia in which Jews were allowed 
to settle. In 1800 this Pale included all Russian territory formerly belonging to 
Poland, and most of southern Russia, including Kiev, Chernigov, Ekaterinoslav, 
and the Crimea. Outside this Pale no Jew could qualify for permanent domicile. 
Within it the Jews, numbering some 900,000 in 1804,22 were to enjoy all civil 
rights, including eligibility to office, with one exception: Jews desiring 
enrollment in the mercantile or business class in the cities were to pay a tax 
double that imposed upon other businessmen, who claimed that unhindered 
Jewish competition would ruin them;24 so the merchants of Moscow (1790) had 
lodged a complaint against Jews who sold “foreign goods by lowering the 
correct prices, and thereby inflicting very serious damage upon the local 
trade.”25 Meanwhile their competition was resented by rural tavern keepers, and 
every effort was made by the government to keep them out of villages and 
confine them to the towns. In 1795 Catherine ordered that Jews should be 
registered (and acquire civil rights) only in towns. 

In November, 1802, Alexander appointed a “Committee for the Amelioration 
of the Jews” to study their problems and submit recommendations. The 
committee invited the Kahals—the administrative councils through which the 
Jewish communities governed and taxed themselves—to send deputies to St. 
Petersburg to consult with the government about Jewish needs. The committee 
submitted its recommendation to these deputies. These, after much discussion, 
asked for a delay of six months, which would enable them to obtain more 
specific authority and instructions from their Kahals. The committee, instead, 
sent its recommendations directly to the Kahals. These objected to the 
committee’s proposals to exclude Jews from the ownership of land and the sale 
of liquor, and asked that these measures be postponed for twenty years to allow 
time for difficult economic adjustments. The committee refused, and on 
December 9, 1804, the Russian government, with the sanction of Czar 
Alexander, issued the “Jewish Constitution” of 1804. 

It was both a bill of rights and an edict of urban confinement. The rights were 
substantial. Jewish children were assured free access to all public schools, 
Gymnasia, and universities in the Russian Empire. The Jews might establish 
their own schools, but one of three languages—Russian, Polish, or German— 
must be taught there and be used in legal documents. Each community might 
elect its rabbis and Kahal; but the rabbi must never issue excommunications, and 
the Kahal was to be responsible for collecting all taxes levied by the state. Jews 


were invited to engage in agriculture by buying unoccupied land in specified 
regions of the Pale, or by settling on crown lands, where, for the first few years, 
they would be exempt from state taxes. 

However, by January 1, 1808, “no one among the Jews in any village or 
hamlet shall be permitted to hold any leases on land, to keep taverns, saloons, or 
inns, ... or to sell wine in the villages, or ever to live in them under any pretext 
whatever.”26 This meant the displacement of sixty thousand Jewish families 
from their village homes. Hundreds of petitions poured into St. Petersburg, 
asking for postponement of this mass evacuation, and many Christians joined in 
the appeal. Count Kochubey pointed out to Alexander that Napoleon was 
planning to convene in Paris, in February, 1807, a Sanhedrin of rabbis from all 
Western Europe to formulate measures for the full enfranchisement of the Jews. 
Alexander ordered the debated program to be postponed. His meetings with 
Napoleon at Tilsit (1807) and Erfurt (1808) may have revived his ambition to 
impress the West as a fully enlightened despot. In 1809 he informed his 
government that the evacuation plan was impracticable because “the Jews, on 
account of their destitute condition, have no means which would enable them, 
after leaving their present abodes, to settle and found a home in new 
surroundings, while the Government is equally unable to place them all in new 
domiciles.”2”? When invasion of Russia by the French became imminent 
Alexander complimented himself on having kept his Jewish citizens fond of him, 
and loyal to the state. 


VI. RUSSIAN ART 


The Prince de Ligne, who knew everybody and everything of account in the 
Europe of his time, described St. Petersburg, about 1787, as “the finest city in 
the world.”28 In 1812 Mme. de Staél judged it to be “one of the finest cities in 
the world.”29 Peter I, jealous of Paris, began the adornment of his newborn 
capital; Catherine the Great consoled her discarded lovers with palaces more 
lasting than her love; and Alexander I continued the royal guard of classic 
columns sternly fronting the Neva. It was the neoclassic period in Europe, and 
Czar and Czarina, alike forgetting Russian forms and recalling Rome, sent to 
Italy and France for architects and sculptors to come and uphold Slavic pride 
with classic art. 

The Winter Palace, begun in 1755 by Bartolomeo Rastrelli, and completed in 
1817 by Giacomo Quarenghi and C. J. Rossi, was the most imposing royal house 
in Europe, dwarfing and outshining Versailles: fifteen miles of corridors, 2,500 
rooms, countless columns of marble, a thousand famous paintings; on the lowest 


floors, two thousand servants, and, in one wing, hens, ducks, goats, and pigs,°0 
in a consortium paved with straw. 

Alexander I, especially after meeting Napoleon at Tilsit, found stimulus to 
rival him not only in the reach of his power but in the grandeur of his capital. He 
brought in French and Italian architects to support with their backgrounds and 
skills the zeal and energy of native builders. The Western artists remained 
attached to classic models, but they went beyond Rome and its ruins to southern 
Italy and such Greek survivals as the temples of Hera at Paestum (Paese, near 
Salerno); these were as old as the Parthenon, and almost as beautiful; and the 
masculine strength of their Doric columns gave fresh spirit to Russia’s 
neoclassic ecstasy. 

But the distinguishing feature of Alexander’s “Empire style” was the gradual 
emergence of Russian architecture from Latin tutelage. Whereas the outstanding 
builders of Catherine II’s reign (1762-96) were three Italians—Bartolomeo 
Rastrelli, Antonio Rinaldi, and Giacomo Quarenghi—the chief architects under 
Alexander I were Thomas de Thomon, Andrei Voronykhin, and Adrian 
Zakharov, three Russians under French influence,?! and an Italian, Carlo Rossi, 
who came to the fore in the later part of Alexander’s reign. 

In 1801 Alexander commissioned Thomas to design and build a Stock 
Exchange to grace the activities of the rising class of merchants and financiers in 
St. Petersburg. The ambitious architect raised (1807 ff.) an immense fane 
inspired by the temples of Paestum, and matching the contemporary Bourse 
(1808-27) of Alexandre Brongniart in Paris. —Voronykhin’s chef-d’oeuvre is 
the Kazansky Sobor—the cathedral dedicated to Our Lady of Kazan, and built 
on the banks of the Neva in 1801-11; its fine semicircular colonnade and three- 
tiered dome frankly go back to the masterpieces of Bernini and Michelangelo, 
or, more immediately, Soufflot’s Panthéon in Paris. —More highly rated is the 
Admiralty, a quarter-mile-long complex of columns, caryatids, frieze, and 
sharply pointed steeple, designed for the Russian Navy. —Rivaling this 
sanctuary are the Offices of the General Staff, raised in the Palace Square by 
Rossi shortly after Alexander’s death. 

At the behest of Nicholas I, Ricard de Montferrand crowned Russia’s 
Alexandrian Age with a tall, monolithic column (perhaps remembering the 
Vendome Column in Paris), as a lasting tribute to the Czar who had conquered 
France, but had never ceased to reverence its art. 


Russian sculptors also sat at the feet of French artists who had knelt before 
Roman artists who had borrowed from conquered Greece. Before the West- 
oriented Catherine II, the influence of a Byzantine religion largely Oriental and 


fearful of the human body as an instrument of Satan had led the Russians to shun 
most sculpture in the round; and only slowly, with the lusty paganism of the 
Enlightenment entering with Catherine, had this taboo yielded in the eternal war 
and oscillation between religion and sex. Etienne-Maurice Falconet, lured from 
France by Catherine in 1766, carved and chiseled in Russia till 1778, and, in his 
epochal statue of Peter the Great, not only raised a horse and a man of bronze 
into the air, but struck a blow for the right of art to speak its message uncurbed 
by anything but its conception of beauty, reality, and power. 

Meanwhile Nicolas-Francois Gillet had come in 1758 to teach sculpture in the 
Academy of Fine Arts which had been opened in St. Petersburg a year before. 
One of his pupils, F. F. Shchedrin, was sent to Paris to refine his chisel; he did so 
well that his Venus rivaled its French model, the Baigneuse of his master, 
Gabriel d’Allegrain. It was Shchedrin who carved the caryatids for the main 
portal of Zakharov’s Admiralty. —The last among Gillet’s famous pupils, Ivan 
Markos, worked for some time with Canova and Thorwaldsen in Rome, and 
added to their classic idealism something of the Romantic emotion that was 
replacing the neoclassic age; critics complained that he made the marble weep, 
and that his work was fit only for a cemetery.°2 The cemeteries of Leningrad still 
display his art. 


Russian painting had undergone a basic transformation through French 
influence in the Academy of Fine Arts. Till 1750 the art had been almost entirely 
religious, mostly consisting of icons painted in distemper or fresco on wood. The 
French inclinations of Catherine II, and her importation of French and Italian 
artists and paintings, soon drew the Russians to emulation; they passed from 
wood to canvas, from fresco to oil, from religious to secular subjects 
—"histories,” portraits, landscapes, and, last of all, genre. 

Four painters reached excellence under Paul and Alexander. Vladimir 
Borovikovsky, perhaps taking a hint from Mme. Vigée-Lebrun (who painted in 
St. Petersburg in 1800), found attractive sitters among the young women of the 
court, with their gay or meditative eyes, their proud bosoms, and their flowing 
robes;?3 but also he caught the aging Catherine in a moment of simplicity and 
innocence hardly to be expected of a royal nymphomaniac; and he left, in a 
ruthless mood, a discouraging portrait of An Unknown Woman with a 
Headdress,34 which is probably Mme. de Staél circling Europe to escape 
Napoleon. 

Feoder Alekseev, sent to Venice to become a decorator, returned to become 
one of Russia’s foremost landscape painters. In 1800 he made of Moscow a 
series of paintings and drawings that remain as our best guide to the appearance 
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of that city before Rostopchin’s patriotic arsons burned a third of it under 
Napoleon’s nose. 

Sylvester Shchedrin, son of the sculptor aforesaid, loved nature more than 
women as inspirations to his brush. Dispatched to Italy in 1818 to study art, he 
fell in love with the sun, the bays and shores and woods of Naples and Sorrento, 
and sent back landscapes that must have made St. Petersburg doubly cold. 

Orest Adamovich Kiprensky (1782-1836) came closest to greatness among 
the Russian painters of his time. The illegitimate son of a woman serf, he was 
adopted by her husband, was freed, and found his way, helped by accidents, into 
the Academy of Fine Arts. One of his first and best portraits was of his adoptive 
father, painted in 1804, when the artist was only twenty-two; it seems incredible 
that one so young should have reached both the understanding and the mastery 
to see and convey in one portrait the strength of body and character that made 
Suvorov and Kutuzov, and that led the victorious Russians from Moscow to 
Paris in 1812-13. Entirely different is Kiprensky’s portrait (1827) of the poet 
Pushkin—handsome, sensitive, questioning, with a dozen masterpieces in his 
head. Again unique is the full-length picture (1809) of the cavalry officer Evgraf 
Davidov—gorgeous uniform, proud mien, one hand on his sword as the supreme 
court. And in 1813, in a quite different world, the portrait of young Aleksandr 
Pavlovich Bakunin—no known relation to the Mikhail Aleksandrovich Bakunin 
who, a generation later, harried Karl Marx with different absolutes, and founded 
the Nihilist movement in Russia. Kiprensky himself was something of a rebel, 
sympathized with the “Decembrist” rising in 1825, was marked as a social rebel, 
and sought safety in Florence, where the Uffizi Gallery had asked him for a self- 
portrait. He died in Italy in 1836, leaving it to later generations of Russians to 
recognize him as the greatest Russian painter of his time. 


VII. RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


Russian literature had both blossomed and decayed under Catherine the 
Great. Seldom had a ruler shown so enthusiastic a surrender to a foreign culture, 
or made so visible a conquest of its living leaders, as in her love affair with the 
Enlightenment, and her adroit conscription of Voltaire, Diderot and Friedrich 
Melchior von Grimm as eloquent defenders of Russia in France and Germany. 
But then the Revolution came, all thrones trembled, and the gods of the 
Illumination were discarded as godfathers of the guillotine. The Russian court 
still spoke eighteenth-century French, but Russian writers proclaimed the beauty 
of the Russian language, and some, according to Mme. de Staél, “applied the 
epithets deaf and dumb to persons ignorant of the Russian tongue.”35 A mighty 


quarrel arose, and became a national duel, between the admirers of foreign 
models in literature and life and the upholders of native morals, manners, 
subjects, speech, and styles. This “Slavophil” spirit was an understandable and 
necessary self-assertion of the national mind and character; it opened the way for 
the flood of Russian literary genius in the nineteenth century. It derived 
considerable stimulus from the wars of Alexander and Napoleon. 

Alexander himself symbolized the conflict through his own spirit and history. 
He was highly sensitive to beauty in nature and art, in woman and himself. He 
recognized in art the double miracle of duration given to passing loveliness or 
character, and of illuminating significance elicited from indiscriminate reality. 
The influence of La Harpe and a Francophile court made the grandson of 
German Catherine a gentleman rivaling any Gaul in manners and education. He 
naturally supported the efforts of Karamzin and others to import French graces 
and subtleties into Russian speech and ways. His friendship with Napoleon 
(1807-10) supported this Westward inclination; his conflict with Napoleon 
(1811-15) touched his Russian roots, and turned him to sympathy with 
Aleksandr Shiskov and the Slavophils. In each of these moods the Czar 
encouraged authors by pensions, sinecures, decorations, or gifts. He ordered 
governmental printing of important contributions to literature, science, or 
history. He subsidized translations of Adam Smith, Bentham, Beccaria, and 
Montesquieu. When he learned that Karamzin wished to write a history of 
Russia but feared that he would starve in the process, Alexander gave him an 
annuity of two thousand rubles, and ordered the Treasury to finance the 
publication of his volumes. 

Nikolai Mikhailovich Karamzin (1766-1826) was the son of a Tatar 
landowner in the province of Simbirsk on the lower Volga. He received a good 
education, learned German and French, and went well equipped for his eighteen 
months of travel in Germany, Switzerland, France, and England. Returning to 
Russia, he founded a monthly review, the Moskovsky zhurnal, whose most 
attractive contents were his own Letters of a Russian Traveler. His light and 
graceful style, describing not only objects seen but the feelings aroused in him, 
revealed the influence of Rousseau and the Russian tendency to sentiment. 
Karamzin went further on the Romantic line in his novel Poor Lisa (1792): a 
peasant girl, seduced and deserted, commits suicide. Though the tale made no 
pretense to be more than fiction, the spot where Lisa drowned herself became a 
pond of pilgrimage for Russian youths.37 

Karamzin made his mark in almost every literary field. His poems, 
unabashedly Romantic, found a large audience. As a critic he shocked the 
Slavophils by importing French or English terms to replace what seemed, to his 


traveled ear, clumsy, inaccurate, or cacophonous in Russian terms or phrases. 
Shishkov denounced him as a traitor to his country. Karamzin stood his ground, 
and won: he purified and expanded the Russian language, reconciled it with 
music, and transmitted a cleansed and sharpened instrument to Pushkin and 
Lermontov. 

Karamzin prevailed for another reason: he practiced what he preached, in 
twelve volumes constituting the first real History of Russia. Financial help from 
the government enabled him to give almost all his waking time to the task. He 
borrowed judiciously from early chroniclers, warmed their cold facts with 
emotion, and graced the long story with a clear and flowing style. When the first 
eight volumes appeared (1816-18), in an edition of three thousand copies, they 
were sold out in twenty-five days. It could not rival the histories of Voltaire, 
Hume, or Gibbon; it was frankly patriotic, and saw absolute monarchy as the 
proper government of a people fighting for its life against a merciless climate 
and barbarian invaders, and forced to create law as it spread. But it proved to be 
a precious mine of material for poets and novelists of the succeeding 
generations; here, for example, Pushkin found the story of Boris Godunov. It 
shared modestly with the repulse of Napoleon from Moscow in raising the 
Russian spirit to play its brilliant and unique part in the literature and music of 
the nineteenth century. 

Ivan Andreevich Krylov (1769-1844) was the Aesop, as Karamzin was the 
Herodotus, of this Alexandrian spring. Son of a poor army officer, he may have 
taken from military camps some of the racy speech and satirical verve that 
sharpened his comedies till they drew blood from the status quo. When it 
silenced him he withdrew from literature into more practical pursuits—tutor, 
secretary, professional card player, gambler... Then, in 1809, he issued a book 
of fables which set all literate Russia laughing at all mankind except the reader. 
Some of these stories, as fables often do, echoed earlier fabulists, notably La 
Fontaine. Most of them—through the mouths of lions, elephants, crows, and 
other philosophers—expounded popular wisdom in popular language cut into 
ambling iambic verses of any convenient length. Krylov had rediscovered the 
secret of the great fabulist—that the only intelligible wisdom is that of the 
peasant, and its art is to find the ego behind the sham. Krylov exposed the vices, 
stupidity, wiles, and venality of men, and reckoned satire to be as good a tutor as 
a month in jail. Since only an exceptional reader thought that the story was about 
himself, the public bought the little volume eagerly—forty thousand copies in 
ten years—in a land where the ability to read was a proud distinction. Krylov 
tapped the vein periodically by publishing nine more volumes of fables between 
1809 and 1843. The government, grateful for the general conservatism of 


Krylov, gave him a supporting post in the public library. He held it, lazy and 
content, till, one day in his seventy-fifth year, he ate too many partridges and 
died.38 


VI. ALEXANDER AND NAPOLEON: 1805-12 


They came to power almost at the same time, and both by violence: Napoleon 
on November 9, 1799, Alexander on March 24, 1801. Their neamess in time 
overcame their separation in space: like two opposed forces in a cell, they 
expanded in power till they tore Europe apart, first at Austerlitz with war, then at 
Tilsit with peace. They were rivals for Turkey, because each thought of 
mastering the Continent, with Constantinople as its key; each took turns in 
courting Poland because it was a strategic bridge between East and West; the 
war of 1812-13 was fought to decide which of the two was to master Europe and 
perhaps conquer India. 

Alexander, a youth of twenty-four, facing in 1801 a bedlam of Powers old in 
chicanery, wavered in his foreign policy but repeatedly extended his rule. He 
alternated between war and peace with Turkey, annexed Georgia in 1801 and 
Alaska in 1803, allied Russia with Prussia in 1802, with Austria in 1804, with 
England in 1805. In 1804 his Minister for Foreign Affairs drew up for him a plan 
for partitioning the Ottoman Empire.°9 He admired Napoleon’s work as consul, 
denounced him for the summary execution of the Due d’Enghien, joined Austria 
and Prussia in a disastrous war against the usurper (1805-06), met and kissed 
him at Tilsit (1807), and agreed with him that half of Europe was enough for 
each of them until further notice. 

Each left Tilsit confident that he had won a great diplomatic victory. 
Napoleon had persuaded the Czar to drop England and take France as his ally, 
and to enforce the Continental Blockade against British goods. Alexander, left 
defenseless by the shattering of his main army at Friedland, had saved his realm 
from a ruinous invasion by abandoning one ally for a stronger one, and securing 
a free hand with Sweden and Turkey. Napoleon’s army and capital applauded 
his military and diplomatic triumphs. Alexander, on returning to St. Petersburg, 
found nearly everyone—family, court, nobility, clergy, merchants, and populace 
—shocked that he had signed a humiliating peace with an upstart bandit atheist. 
Some writers—like F. N. Glinka and Count Feodor Rostopchin (the future 
governor of Moscow)—published articles explaining that the Peace of Tilsit was 
only a truce, and promising that the war against Napoleon would be resumed at a 
suitable opportunity, and would be carried on to his final destruction.4° 


The business class joined in condemning the peace, since it meant, for them, 
Russia’s enforcement of the Continental Blockade. The sale of Russian products 
to Britain, and the import of British goods into Russia, had been vital elements in 
their prosperity; the prohibition of such trade would ruin many of them, and 
would disrupt the national economy. And indeed the Russian government neared 
bankruptcy in 1810. 

Alexander lost confidence, and hardened his rule. He restored censorship of 
speech and press, and abandoned his plans of reform. His liberal ministers — 
Kochubey, Czartoryski, Novosiltsov—resigned, and two of them left Russia. 
Then, in 1809, in a final attempt to free himself from the currents of 
conservatism that were rising around him, he took as his favorite adviser an 
almost reckless reformer who proposed that the Czar submit to a constitutional 
government. 

Count Mikhail Mikhailovich Speransky had begun life in 1772 as the son of a 
village priest. He developed a fondness for science, and had risen to be professor 
of mathematics and physics in a St. Petersburg seminary when his work drew the 
attention of Czarevich Alexander. In 1802 he was assigned to the Ministry of the 
Interior, then under the reformer Kochubey. There he showed such capacity for 
hard work and intelligible reports that the Czar assigned him to direct the 
codification of Russian laws. When Alexander set out for his second meeting 
with Napoleon in 1808 he took Speranksy with him as “the only clear head in 
Russia.”4! An uncertain story relates that when Alexander asked him what he 
thought of the states then under Napoleon’s control, Speranksy made the 
perceptive reply “We have better men, but they have better institutions.”42 
Returning to St. Petersburg, the Czar gave his new favorite more and more 
power, until they found themselves contemplating a general reconstruction of the 
Russian government. 

Speranksy wanted to end serfdom, but confessed that it could not be done in 
1809. However, perhaps remembering a similar move by Stein in Prussia, he 
proposed a preparatory decree permitting all classes to buy land. The next step, 
he suggested, would be the election, by all property owners in each volost 
(township), of a local duma (council), which would control town finances, 
appoint local officials, and elect delegates—and submit recommendations—to a 
district duma; this would appoint district officials, propose district policies, and 
send delegates and recommendations to a provincial duma, which would send 
delegates and recommendations to a national duma in St. Petersburg. Only the 
czar would have the authority to determine laws, but the national duma would 
have the right to suggest laws for his consideration. Between the duma and the 


ruler an advisory council appointed by him would aid him in administration and 
legislation. 

Alexander gave the plan a general approval, but he was hampered by other 
powers in the state. The nobility felt itself endangered; it distrusted Speranksy as 
a commoner, accused him of partiality for the Jews4? and admiration for 
Napoleon, and insinuated to Alexander that his ambitious Minister was aiming to 
be the power behind the throne. The bureaucracy joined in the attack, largely 
because Speranksy had persuaded the Czar to issue a decree (August 6, 1809) 
requiring a university degree, or the passing of a strict examination, for 
eligibility to the higher administrative offices. Alexander was sufficiently 
influenced to allow that the international situation did not allow of substantial 
experiments in the government. 

His relations with France had been soured by Napoleon’s marriage with an 
Austrian Archduchess, and his seizure (January 22, 1811) of the duchy of 
Oldenburg, whose Duke was father-in-law to the Czar’s sister. Napoleon 
explained that the Duke had refused to close his ports to British goods, and that 
compensation had been offered him.44 Alexander did not like Napoleon’s 
establishment of a grand duchy of Warsaw so close to formerly Polish territory 
appropriated by Russia; he feared that at any time Napoleon would revive a 
kingdom of Poland hostile to Russia. He decided that to secure the unity of his 
country behind him he must make concessions to the nobility and the merchants. 

He knew that British goods—or goods from British colonies—were being 
admitted into Russia under papers forged by Russian traders or officials, 
certifying that the material was American and therefore admissible; Alexander 
allowed it; and part of it passed through Russia into Prussia and other 
countries.4° Napoleon, through the Russian minister in Paris, sent an angry 
protest to the Czar. Alexander, by a decree of December 31, 1810, sanctioned 
the entry of British colonial goods, lowered the tariff on them, and raised the 
tariff on goods from France. In February, 1811, Napoleon sent him a plaintive 
letter: “Your Majesty no longer has any friendship for me; in the eyes of 
England and Europe our alliance no longer exists.”46 Alexander made no 
answer, but mobilized 240,000 troops at various points on his western front.47 
According to Caulaincourt he had, as early as May, 1811, resigned himself to 
war: “It is possible, and even probable, that Napoleon will defeat us, but that will 
not bring him peace.... We have vast spaces into which to retreat.... We shall 
leave it to our climate, to our winter, to wage our war. ... I shall withdraw to 
Kamchatka rather than cede any of my possessions.”’48 

He agreed now with the English diplomats in St. Petersburg, and with Stein 
and other Prussian refugees at his court, who had long since been telling him that 


Napoleon’s purpose was to subdue all Europe to his rule. To unify the nation 
Alexander abandoned the reforms, and proposals for reform, that were alienating 
from him the most influential families; even the common people, he felt, were 
not ready for them. On March 29, 1812, he dismissed Speranksy not only from 
office, but from the court, from St. Petersburg, and gave ear more and more to 
the conservative Count Aleksei Arakcheev. In April he signed a treaty with 
Sweden, agreeing to favor the Swedish claim to Norway. He sent secret orders to 
his representatives in the south to make peace with Turkey, even at the cost of 
surrendering all Russian claims to Moldavia and Wallachia; all Russian armies 
must be available for defense against Napoleon. Turkey signed peace on May 
28. 

Alexander knew that he was risking everything, but he had been turning more 
and more to religion as a support in these days of strain and decision. He prayed, 
and daily read the Bible. He found comfort and strength in feeling that his cause 
was just, and would receive divine aid. He saw Napoleon now as the principle 
and embodiment of evil, as a power-mad anarch marching insatiably from power 
to more power. Only he, Alexander, backed by a God-intoxicated people and a 
God-given immensity of space, could stop this ravaging devil, save the 
independence and ancient order of Europe, and bring the nations back from 
Voltaire to Christ. 

On April 21, 1812, he left St. Petersburg, accompanied by the leaders of his 
government and escorted by the prayers of his people, and traveled south to 
Vilna, capital of Russian Lithuania. He arrived there on April 26; and there, with 
one of his armies, he waited for Napoleon. 


I. All dates are N.S. 


II. This view of Alexander, by one who knew him well and had little reason to love him, contrasts with the 
view of him, in some recent French histories, as insincere in his liberalism, and covering with handsome 
phrases a foreign policy of treachery and deceit. See Georges Lefebvre, Napoleon, I, 199-200; Louis 
Madelin, The Consulate and the Empire, I, 349-50. Our account accepts his early liberalism as sincere. 
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I. THE CONTINENTAL BLOCKADE 


Tue direct cause of the Franco-Russian War of 1812 was Russia’s refusal to 
continue its observance of the Continental Blockade declared by Napoleon’s 
Berlin Decree of November 21, 1806. This decree was Napoleon’s plan for 
closing all the ports and coasts of the European Continent against the entry of 
British goods. Its purpose was to force Great Britain to end the blockade which it 
had declared (May 16, 1806) of all French-controlled ports from Brest to the 
Elbe; to end British interference with France’s maritime trade; to secure the 
restoration of French colonies captured by Great Britain; and to end the British 
financing of Continental states in their wars against France. 

How was the Continental Blockade working? By 1810 it had brought England 
to a severe economic depression. In the first two years (1806—08) after 
Napoleon’s Berlin Decree, Britain’s exports fell from £40,800,000 to 
£35,200,000; imports of raw cotton fell by ninety-five percent. As one result the 
domestic price of com rose from sixty-six to ninety-four shillings per quarter 
(one fourth of a hundredweight) in little more than one year (1807—08). 
Meanwhile slackened foreign trade depressed wages, spread unemployment, and 
set off violent strikes. Britain needed Swedish iron for her industry and Russian 
lumber for her ships; war with Sweden and Russia’s alliance with France (1807) 
closed those sources. Britain struggled to counter such setbacks by protecting her 
remaining trade outlets; her exports to Portugal, Spain, and Turkey rose four 
hundred percent between 1805 and 1811; hence Napoleon’s costly invasion of 
the Peninsula. 

Matters worsened in Britain as the blockade continued; her exports to 
northern Europe declined twenty percent in 1810-11. Her adverse trade balance 
caused a rise in gold payments to Europe, and brought the international value of 
the pound to so low a point that Grenville and Grey, leaders of the Opposition, 


called for peace at any price.! In 1811, one year before Napoleon’s war with 
Russia, his Continental Blockade reached its maximum effect in Great Britain. 

Relatively to England the rival blockades substantially advantaged France. 
Her port cities—Le Havre, Nantes, Bordeaux, Marseilles—were in such decay 
that the last two began to call for a return of the Bourbons,? but internal 
commerce benefited from the exclusion of British competition, the influx of 
gold, the abundance of capital, and the subsidies provided by a businessman’s 
government which enriched its Treasury with the gains of war. French business 
profited still more from these factors, and from improved access to Continental 
markets under Napoleon’s control. Mechanical weaving quadrupled from 1806 
to 1810, accelerating the Industrial Revolution in France. Full employment and 
political stability within the extended frontiers gave industry such stimulus that 
if France had won the Napoleonic Wars she might have caught up with England 
in production and world trade. 

The blockade was favorable to industry and domestic trade, injurious to 
foreign commerce, in the “Continental System” of states subject to Napoleon. 
The Hanseatic cities—Amsterdam, Hamburg, Bremen, Liibeck—naturally 
suffered from the double blockade; but Switzerland, northern Italy, and the 
Rhineland communities prospered from the unhindered extension of Napoleonic 
institutions. Farther east, where industry was less developed, the blockade, 
preventing the sale of the region’s produce to Britain, was a burden that 
generated rising discontent. This, of course, was especially so in Russia. 

The basic weakness of the Continental Blockade was that it ran counter to the 
human demand for freedom to explore every avenue of gain. The ports and 
coastal towns of Europe abounded in men who were willing to risk their lives in 
smuggling into the Continent British goods made doubly attractive by 
prohibition. Conversely Continental manufacturers who had enjoyed foreign 
outlets complained that they had to sacrifice British markets. In Holland the 
resentment of the great merchant families so moved King Louis Bonaparte that 
he wrote to Czar Alexander a letter “surpassing in bitterness against Napoleon 
the most merciless pamphlets.”° 

Against the rising opposition Napoleon used 200,000 customs houses, 
thousands of agents recognizable or disguised, and countless troops to detect 
violations of the blockade, to arrest and punish and confiscate. In 1812 the court 
of customs in Hamburg pronounced in eighteen days 127 sentences, some to 
death; these, however, were rarely, if ever, carried out. Confiscated goods were 
sold for the French Treasury, some were burned in public bonfires that alienated 
nearly all onlookers. 
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Partly to moderate hostility, to raise income, or to ease shortages, Napoleon, 
as long ago related, began in 1809 to sell licenses, usually for a thousand francs, 
to import British goods judged necessary to French industry or morale, or to 
export to Britain goods paid for in coffee, sugar, or gold. Britain had already 
issued similar licenses—44,346 of them between 1807 and 1812—+to override 
British embargoes.4 By comparison Napoleon issued only 494 licenses by 
November 25, 1811;° but Alexander pointed out that while Napoleon demanded 
strict exclusion of British goods from Russia, he connived at their admission into 
France. 

All in all, the Continental Blockade, despite its widespread unpopularity and 
the difficulties and blunders in its enforcement, seemed, in 1810, to be 
succeeding. England was on the verge of bankruptcy, even of a revolution 
demanding peace; the states allied with France were grumbling but submissive; 
and France, despite the human and financial drain of the Peninsular War, was 
prospering as perhaps never before. The Frenchman had little freedom, but he 
had francs, and his aliquot portion of the glory of victorious France and its 
incomparable Emperor. 


II. FRANCE IN DEPRESSION: 1811 


Then suddenly, as if some evil force was coordinating catastrophes, the whole 
many-faceted economy seemed to fall to pieces, and to founder in a whirlpool of 
bank failures, market disruptions, factory closings, unemployment, strikes, 
poverty, riots, and the threat of starvation—just as the miracle-working Emperor 
was planning to raise money and troops and morale for a life-and-death struggle 
with a Russia distant, unknown, and immense. 

The causes of a recent depression are hard to specify; how shall we analyze 
the causes of that 1811 depression in France, which was apparently more severe 
than any that the oldest among us can remember? A learned historian® ascribes it 
to two main sources: (1) the failure of the French textile industry to secure 
needed raw material and capital; and (2) the failure of a banking firm in Litibeck. 
French spinning mills had relied upon the importation of raw cotton for their 
looms; the protectionist policy of the French government had placed a high tariff 
on such imports; the supply fell and its price rose; the French mills could not 
afford to pay this price for all the material needed to keep all their looms busy; 
they could not pay the rising rate of interest charged by French banks for capital 
loans; the mill owners felt forced to discharge more and more of their 
employees. The failure of the Liibeck bank, soon followed by similar 


bankruptcies in Hamburg and Amsterdam, affected Parisian firms; bank failures 
in France rose from seventeen in October, 1810, to forty-one in November, to 
sixty-one in January, 1811. The scarcity and high cost of bank loans forced one 
business firm after another to reduce its working staff, even to suspend 
operations; soon the streets of French cities were crowded with jobless workers 
seeking to sell their possessions, or begging for bread; some committed suicide.” 
Bands of unemployed, in the Nord department, raided farms and seized the 
grain; in the towns they attacked markets and warehouses; on roads and rivers 
they stopped and pillaged transports of food; the chaos of 1793 seemed to have 
returned. 

Napoleon decreed severe punishments for crimes against public order, sent 
soldiers to check violent strikes, and organized free distributions of food. A 
decree of August 28 sent 500,000 hundredweights of wheat and 30,000 sacks of 
flour to critical centers of distress. Meanwhile he interrupted the Continental 
Blockade to allow the import of alien corn; he raised tariffs on foreign products 
competing with French industries; he arranged government loans to enable firms 
to resume employment and production. In May, 1812, following revolutionary 
precedents, he decreed a “maximum” price for wheat; it failed, for farmers kept 
their product from the market until they received the price they demanded. 
Private charity helped the government to avoid a national upheaval. Count 
Rumford, American-British scientist then living in France, arranged “soupes de 
Rumfort,” made chiefly of beans and peas, which not only provided vegetable 
proteins but appeased the cry for bread. 

This economic crisis, coming amid preparations for his invasion of Russia, 
was a test of nerves for Napoleon, and it may have shared in weakening his 
confidence and resolution. But his good fortune did not yet desert him. The 
harvest of 1812 promised and proved to be abundant; bread became cheaper; the 
unemployed could at least eat. Banks reopened or were replaced by new ones; 
loans were made; capital, that unseen and indispensable producer, resumed its 
role in the factories; wages could be paid for work on goods that might take half 
a year to reach a purchaser; the markets were again supplied. Now Napoleon 
could dedicate himself to a war to enforce a blockade that had already been 
doomed by the behavior of nations and the nature of man. 


Ill. PREFACE TO WAR: 1811-12 


The imperial adversaries prepared for the combat with diplomatic moves, 
military accumulations, and mass movements of men. Each tried to persuade the 


other that he was a devotee of peace. Napoleon chose as his ambassador Armand 
de Caulaincourt, a man of more than merely genealogical nobility. Arrived in St. 
Petersburg (November, 1807), Caulaincourt was impressed by the development 
of Alexander from the diffident young ruler whom he had seen there in 1801; the 
Czar had become a paragon of good looks, graceful manners, and friendly 
speech. Alexander professed himself a lover of Napoleon, still dedicated to the 
agreements made at Tilsit—given some slight adjustments which the brilliant 
Emperor of the French would find reasonable. 

Poland divided them. Napoleon had established the grand duchy of Warsaw 
(1807) under a French protectorate; Alexander countered by wooing Polish 
nobles with an offer to restore all pre-partition Poland as a kingdom internally 
autonomous but recognizing the czar of Russia as its king and master of its 
external relations. Letters containing this offer fell into Napoleon’s hands, and 
infuriated him.® He recalled Caulaincourt (February, 1811), and replaced him, as 
French ambassador to Russia, with Jacques Law, the future Marquis de 
Lauriston. 

In this month Alexander urged Austria to join him in an attack upon 
Napoleon’s forces in Poland, offering her, as incidental profit, half of Moldavia 
and all of Wallachia;9 Austria refused. Napoleon at St. Helena shed some light 
on his Polish policy: “I would never have waged war with Russia simply to serve 
the interests of the Polish nobility”; and as for freeing the serfs, “I could never 
forget that when I spoke to the Polish serfs about liberty, they answered, 
‘Certainly we should like to have it very much; but who will feed, clothe, and 
house us?’”10—j.e., they would have floundered helplessly in any sudden 
change. 

Caulaincourt, loaded with gifts from the Czar, reached Paris on June 5, 1811. 
He tried at great length to convince Napoleon of Alexander’s pacific intentions, 
and warned him that a French invasion of Russia would be doomed to defeat by 
climate and space. Napoleon concluded that Caulaincourt, violating correct 
diplomatic procedure, had fallen in love with the Czar.!1 Abandoning hope of a 
peaceful solution, and suspecting Russian attempts at seducing Prussia and 
Austria,!2 Napoleon massed troops in or near Prussia, and frightened Frederick 
William ITI into signing an alliance with France (March 5, 1812); this committed 
Prussia to provide twenty thousand troops for the French invasion of Russia, and 
to feed the French army when it passed through Prussia; the cost of the food was 
to be subtracted from the indemnity still owed by Prussia to France.!3 On March 
14 Austria entered into a similar forced alliance with France. In April Napoleon 
proposed to the Sultan an alliance by which Turkey would expand her conflict 
with Russia into a holy war, and cooperate with France in a simultaneous march 


upon Moscow; in case of success the Porte was to regain the Danubian 
principalities, and secure full control of the Crimea and the Black Sea. 
Remembering that Napoleon had fought the Turks in Egypt and Syria, and had, 
at Tilsit, offered Alexander a free hand against Turkey, the Sultan rejected the 
proposal, and signed peace with Russia (May 28, 1812). On April 5 Alexander 
signed a pact of mutual aid with Sweden; on April 18 he offered peace and 
alliance with Great Britain. On May 29 he declared all Russian ports open to 
ships of all nations. In effect this was to withdraw from the Continental 
Blockade, and to declare war upon France. 

Along with this diplomatic duel went one of the most massive military 
preparations in history. Here Alexander’s task was narrower and simpler than 
Napoleon’s; he had only one country to mobilize in force and sentiment. The 
sentiment almost took care of itself: Mother Russia rose spontaneously against 
the hordes of barbarians that were being organized against her by a savage 
infidel. The patriotic fervor that had condemned the Peace of Tilsit was 
transformed into religious support of the Czar. Wherever he went simple men 
and women crowded around him, kissing his horse or his boots. So strengthened, 
he enlarged his armies, ordered them to prepare for war, and stationed 200,000 
men along the Dvina and the Dnieper, the great rivers that divided Russian 
Russia from the Lithuanian and Polish provinces taken in the partitions.!4 

Napoleon’s mobilization was more complex. He faced the initial difficulty 
that 300,000 French troops, and a dozen French generals, were tied down in 
Spain, and that even more might be needed to keep Wellington from marching 
through the Peninsula and over the Pyrenees into France. He had hoped to return 
to Spain and repeat his victories of 1809; now he had to choose between losing 
Spain, Portugal, and the blockade and losing the Russian alliance and the 
blockade. “I knew better than anyone that Spain was a gnawing cancer that had 
to be healed before we could enter upon such a terrible war, in which the first 
battle would be fought fifteen hundred miles from my frontier.”1!° 

He had begun his military preparations in 1810 by quietly strengthening the 
French garrison in Danzig, and adding, as imperceptibly as he could, to the 
French contingents policing Prussia. In January, 1811, he called to the colors the 
year’s conscripts, and distributed them along the German coast from the Elbe to 
the Oder, to guard against a Russian flank attack by sea. In the spring he ordered 
the princes of the Rhineland Confederation to prepare their pledged quotas of 
troops for active service. In August he began a painstaking study of the Russian 
terrain, and fixed upon June as the best month for an invasion.!© In December he 
prepared a network of spies to work in or around Russia.!7 


By February, 1812, both sides had completed their mobilization. The French 
conscription had revealed a sharp decline in the popularity of the army: of 
300,000 men called to the colors 80,000 failed to appear, and thousands of these 
were hunted down as outlaws.!® Many of the recruits deserted, or made 
unwilling soldiers, and proved dangerously unreliable in a crisis. In former 
campaigns the newcomers would have received proud example and avuncular 
encouragement from the veterans of the Imperial Guard; but now most members 
of that brotherhood of battle were dead, or in Spain, or too old to be heroes 
except in reminiscences. Nor had the recruits the inspiration of a united and 
enthusiastic nation behind them. Napoleon appealed to them, and to his subjects, 
to see the enterprise as a holy war of Western civilization against the swelling 
wave of Slavic barbarism;!9 but the skeptical French had heard such stories 
before, and in any case Russia was too far away to frighten them. He tried to 
arouse his generals, but almost to a man, out of his hearing, they were against the 
new war as an invitation to tragedy. Many of them had grown rich by his 
largesse, and wished he had let them enjoy it in peace. 

Some of his aides were brave enough to voice their doubts to his face. 
Caulaincourt, though always loyal to him, and serving him till 1814 as his grand 
equerry, or master of the horse, warned him that war with Russia would be 
disastrous, and even dared to tell him that he had gone to all this trouble “to 
satisfy his fondest passion,” war.22 Fouché, supposedly banished from the 
imperial presence because of his incurable plotting, but recalled to keep him in 
sight or on leash, told Napoleon (if Fouché can ever be believed) that it was 
climatically impossible to defeat Russia, and that he was being misled by the 
dream of universal dominion.2! Napoleon explained that his dream was only to 
found a United States of Europe, to give the Continent one modern legal code, 
one coinage, one system of weights and measures, one court of appeals—all 
under one three-cornered hat. And this immense, unprecedented army, which he 
had so toiled to assemble and equip —how could he send it home now, and walk 
through the rest of his life with his tail between his legs? 

It was verily an immense army, 680,000 men, including 100,000 cavalry, not 
counting political officials, servants, and attendant women. Of the total, less than 
half were French; the rest were contingents requisitioned from Italy, Illyria, 
Austria, Germany, and Poland. There were half a hundred generals—Lefebvre, 
Davout, Oudinot, Ney, Murat, Victor, Augereau, Eugene de Beauharnais, and 
Prince Jozef Antoni Poniatowski, nephew of Poland’s last and knightly King. 
All these forces were gathered into separate armies, at various points en route to 
Russia, each general with specific instructions when and where to lead his host. 


The task of equipping and provisioning such a multitude had probably 
required more genius, patience, and money than to assemble it. Indeed, both the 
early and later stages of the enterprise were vitally affected by logistic 
conditions; the campaign could not open until the soil had grown enough grass 
to feed the horses; its ruin was almost completed by the Russian capture of the 
provisions that the returning, famished French had expected to find at Smolensk. 
Napoleon tried to foresee everything but disaster. He arranged to have stores of 
matériel, mechanical parts and repairs, food, clothing, medicines, at Wesel, 
Cologne, Bonn, Coblenz, Mainz, and other points on the routes of his 
converging armies; and similar supplies were to follow, in hundreds of transport 
vehicles, the advance of the invaders in Russia. Napoleon knew where to buy 
and what to pay; he knew the wiles of contractors, and was ready to hand over to 
a firing squad a merchant who knowingly overcharged his armies, or sold them 
shoddy goods. 

How did he pay for all these supplies, and for their transport and storage, and 
for the men who used them? He taxed, he levied loans, he borrowed from the 
Banque de France and private banks; he took millions from his private horde of 
380 million francs in gold in the cellars of the Tuileries. He checked 
extravagance wherever he could; he scolded his divorced beloved Josephine for 
spending like an empress, and praised Empress Marie Louise for her 
economies.22 All in all, he said later, “the Russian campaign... was the best, the 
most skillful, the most cleverly led, and the most methodical of all the 
campaigns that I have commanded.”23 

Was he fit to command it? Probably better than any of his contemporaries, 
but less fit than the enterprise required. At forty-three he was already too old for 
camp life and battle duties. We may presume that he was suffering from the 
ailments that were to hamper him at Borodino and Waterloo: stomach pains, 
frequency and difficulty of urination, and piles. Though still, in private, a man of 
kindness and justice, a good husband to Marie Louise and a fond father to their 
son, he had become, after eight years of imperial power, impatient, dictatorial, 
easily angered, and given to overestimating his mental and political power. 
There were many exceptions: he bore Caulaincourt’s criticism with good humor, 
and forgave many costly mistakes in his brothers and generals. He had moments 
of realism about himself. “In the midst of his meditations,” his secretary tells us, 
“T often heard Napoleon characterize his position with this expression: ‘The bow 
is overstretched.’ “24 But he had been too seldom defeated to have reached 
perspective and self-limitation. “After all,” he told Narbonne, “this long road [to 
Moscow] is the road to India.”25 


So, on May 9, 1812, he left St.-Cloud, bound at least for Moscow. Everything 
in his life had been a gamble, and this was the greatest of them all. 


IV. THE ROAD TO MOSCOW: JUNE 26-SEPTEMBER 14, 1812 


Marie Louise had persuaded him to let her accompany him as far as Dresden, 
and to invite her parents to meet them there, so that she might be once more, 
however briefly, with her family. Napoleon agreed, and thought it wise to invite 
also Frederick William III of Prussia, and divers other royalties and notables. 
From Mainz eastward his passage through the Rhineland became a triumphant 
procession as the local rulers came out to receive their suzerain; they joined his 
cortege as he advanced into Saxony. A few miles west of Dresden they were met 
by King Frederick Augustus, who escorted them into his capital. They reached 
the city an hour before midnight on May 16. The streets they followed were 
crowded with people holding torches and crying welcome; salvos of artillery 
were fired, and church bells rang.26 

On May 18 Metternich arrived with the Emperor and Empress of Austrial; 
Marie Louise embraced her father with visible emotion; her happiness was 
softened by her premonition that the year was heavy with misfortune. Soon 
thereafter came the King and Crown Prince of Prussia, probably uncomfortable 
amid the apparent entente cordiale between their country’s historic enemies; 
however, Czar Alexander had secret assurance that both Prussia and Austria 
were praying for Napoleon’s defeat.2” King Frederick Augustus, as host, 
lightened their politics with opera, drama, hunting, fireworks, dances, and 
receptions at which the rulers of Germany paid homage to Napoleon, who, 
apparently modest, beamed for twelve days from the zenith of his curve. 

On May 28 he set out to join one of his armies at Thorn on the Vistula. 
Orders had gone out to his generals to meet him on the banks of the River 
Niemen, which separated the grand duchy of Warsaw from Russia. He himself 
rode in a carriage equipped with a lamp, a table, writing materials, maps, and 
books. Each night on the march this equipment was transferred to a tent, where 
he composed, and issued to his secretaries, the orders to be transmitted to 
generals for the morrow’s operations. His old secretary Méneval, his newer 
secretary, Francois Fain, and his valet Véry Constant accompanied him all the 
way to Moscow and return. He reached the Niemen on June 23, reconnoitered, 
and saw no sign of enemy presence on the other side. Three pontoon bridges 
were soon set up, and on June 24—26 some 200,000 of his men crossed to the 
town of Kovno (now Kaunas). Almost at the same time another French army of 


some 200,000 men crossed the same river farther downstream at Tilsit (now 
Sovetsk),28 where Napoleon and Alexander, five years earlier, had sworn 
friendship till death. 

Alexander was now at Vilna, fifty-seven miles southeast of Kovno. Several 
armies were awaiting his command: on the north 150,000 men under Prince 
Mikhail Barclay de Tolly, of Scottish descent; on the south 60,000 under Prince 
Pyotr Bagration, a Georgian; on the east 40,000 under General Aleksandr 
Tormasov. They were no match for Napoleon’s 400,000 troops; but, in an 
orderly retreat, they could consume, destroy, or cart away all usable provisions, 
and leave little for the invaders to pillage. Another Russian army, 60,000 strong, 
freed by the peace with Turkey, was marching up from the south under General 
Paul Chichagov; but they were several days away. 

On June 24 Alexander was the guest of honor at a bal champétre on the estate 
of Count Levin Bennigsen, who had fought Napoleon to a draw at Eylau in 
1807. During the festivities a messenger brought to the Czar word that the 
French were crossing the Niemen into Russia. Alexander concealed the news till 
the fete was over. Returning to his headquarters, he issued orders to his local 
armies to unite if possible, but in any case to retreat into the interior. The French 
had come sooner than expected; the Russian forces could not unite, but they 
retreated in good order. 

On June 26 the Czar sent to Napoleon an offer to reopen negotiations, but 
only on condition that the French should at once leave Russia. Putting little faith 
in his own proposal, he left Vilna with Barclay de Tolly’s army for Vitebsk. 
There, at the persistent suggestion of his officers that he was not equipped to 
determine military strategy, he left for Moscow, and appealed to the citizens to 
sacrifice money and blood in support of their invaded fatherland. They 
responded with fervor, and he returned encouraged to St. Petersburg. 

On June 27 Napoleon and his main army began the long trek—550 miles — 
from Kovno to Moscow. Even those first days in Russia were an ordeal: the days 
were hot, the nights were cold; a heavy rain drenched everything. Each soldier 
carried with him food for five days, but to spare or augment their supply, they 
pillaged the fields and cottages of the countryside, regardless of the Emperor’s 
prohibition. The army reached Vilna on June 28, and plundered as much as they 
could before Napoleon arrived. He came expecting to be welcomed as a 
liberator; some Poles and Lithuanians greeted him so; but some faced him in 
grim silence, resenting robbery.22 A deputation asked him to pledge the 
restoration of the Polish monarchy; he would not commit himself, fearing to 
alienate the Prussians and Austrians in government or in his army; he asked the 
petitioners to defer the matter until his victorious return from Moscow. 


He had hoped to overtake and destroy one of the Czar’s armies at Vilna, but 
Barclay and his men had escaped to Vitebsk, and Napoleon’s forces were too 
weary to pursue him. Two weeks were spent in restoring their order and spirit. 
Successive disappointments were sharpening the Emperor’s temper. He had sent 
his brother Jér6me, with a substantial army, to pursue Bagration in the south; 
Jérdme failed to catch his prey, returned to the main French army, was reproved 
by Napoleon for dilatory procedure and lax leadership, resigned his command, 
and withdrew to his court in Westphalia.2° 

On July 16 Napoleon led his reprovisioned army out of Vilna on a 250-mile 
march northeast to Vitebsk. He had planned to catch up there with Barclay de 
Tolly, but that clever Scot was already advanced on the road to Smolensk. 
Napoleon could not pursue him farther, for he had ordered reinforcements and 
supplies to reach him at Vitebsk, and they were delayed. Several of his generals 
advised him to camp there for the winter instead of trying to get to Moscow and 
back before the snows came. Napoleon answered that Vitebsk was not situated 
to allow successful fortification and defense; that the region was too sparsely 
cultivated to feed his army; that any delay before reaching Moscow, or a 
decisive battle, would give Russia time to form and equip more armies to harass 
the French en route or blockade them in Vitebsk; nothing but the capture of 
Russia’s holy city and ancient capital would bring Alexander to terms. 

After fifteen days at Vitebsk he led his army out on August 13 in the hope of 
catching Barclay at Smolensk. This was the populous center of a fertile region, 
favored, by its situation on the Dnieper, for commerce and industry, and so well 
fortified that Barclay and Bagration, having united their forces there, had 
decided to make a stand and at least halt Napoleon’s advance. 

The French arrived on August 16, exhausted by their long marches, and 
reduced by death and desertion to 160,000 men.3! Nevertheless their attack was 
violent and effective; by the night of August 17, whether by Russian despair or 
French artillery, the city had been set on fire, much to Napoleon’s aesthetic and 
martial delight. “Don’t you think this a beautiful sight?” he asked his master of 
the horse. “Horrible, Sire,” answered Caulaincourt. Napoleon: “Bah! Remember 
what a Roman emperor said: “The corpse of an enemy always smells sweet.’ “32 
On August 18 the Emperor sent to Maret, minister of foreign affairs, a report to 
lift the morale of Paris: “We have captured Smolensk without the loss of a 
man.”33 A later estimate, by an English historian, reckoned the French had lost 
8—-9,000 men, the Russians 6,000.34 The French losses were irretrievable; the 
Russian armies retreated into friendly towns and a pool of conscriptible men. 

On July 20 Czar Alexander, moved by the divisive views and tactics of the 
Russian generals, decided that his armed forces needed a united command. He 


appointed to that post Mikhail Ilarionovich Kutuzov (1745-1813), who had 
eared a reputation for authoritative and successful generalship through many 
campaigns. He was sixty-seven years old, lazy and sedentary, so fat that he had 
to be drawn about the camp or battlefield in a carriage; he had lost one eye in 
battle, and the other was ailing; he was slightly lecherous, and a bear with 
women; but he had learned the art of war in fifty years of action; and all Russia 
had clamored for his appointment. He disappointed nearly everyone, including 
Napoleon, by avoiding battle, and ordering further retreat. 

Napoleon was tempted to abandon the chase, make Smolensk a fortress in the 
center of Russia, spend the winter there, and maintain an armed line of 
communication with Western Europe. But now he found himself in a completely 
unexpected situation: his army was so disordered by racial faction and the 
breakdown of discipline that he felt safer on the march, where the fear of an 
attack compelled cohesion. “This army,” he told General Sébastiani, “cannot 
now stop;... motion alone keeps it together. One may go forward at the head of 
it, but neither halt nor go back.”35 So, shortly after midnight of August 25, only a 
week after its capture, he and his troops left Smolensk on the hot and dusty road 
to Viazma, Gzhatsk... and Moscow—three weeks away. Murat and his cavalry 
rode at their head, heartening morale by the gay recklessness with which he and 
his cavaliers fought back any attack from the rear guard of the retreating 
Russians. Napoleon later described him: 


He was only brave in the presence of the enemy; in that case the bravest man in the world. His 
impetuous courage carried him into the midst of danger. Then he was decked out in gold and feathers 
that rose above his head like a church tower. He escaped continually, as by a miracle, for he was easily 
recognized by his dress. He was a regular target for the enemy, and the Cossacks used to admire him 
on account of his astonishing bravery.36 


On September 5, as they approached the town of Borodino (still seventy-five 
miles from Moscow), the French vanguard, reaching the top of a hill, saw in the 
plain ahead a sight that gladdened and saddened them: hundreds of Russians 
completing redoubts within which artillery could be concealed, and farther in the 
fields, near the confluence of the Rivers Kalacha and Moskva, thousands of 
soldiers; apparently Kutuzov had decided to make a stand. 

All through September 6 the rival hosts prepared for battle. On that cold, wet 
night hardly anyone slept. At 2 a.m. Napoleon sent out a proclamation, to be 
read, in translation, to the various divisions of his army: “Soldiers! Behold the 
battle that you have so long desired. Now the victory depends upon you. It is 
indispensable. It will give us abundance, good winter quarters, and an early 
return to our fatherland.”3” That night, by order of Kutuzov, the priests who 
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accompanied his army carried through his camp an icon of the “Black Virgin,” 
which had been rescued from burning Smolensk; the soldiers knelt, made the 
sign of the cross, and responded with fervor to the priests’ repeated prayer 
“Gospodi pomilui—Lord have mercy,” and Kutuzov bent to kiss the icon.3® 

About that time a courier brought Napoleon a letter from Marie Louise, with 
a recent portrait of their one-year-old son. Also the news was brought to him that 
his army had suffered a critical defeat by Wellington at Salamanca. He spent 
much of the night issuing directions to his officers for the morrow’s tactics. It 
must have been difficult for him to sleep, for his habitual dysuria pained him; his 
urine was alarmingly discolored, his legs were swollen with dropsy, his pulse 
was weak and frequently missed a beat.59 Despite these discomforts he 
exhausted three horses on the first day of battle, riding from one part of his army 
to the other.4° 

He had 130,000 tired men under him, Kutuzov 112,000; the French had 587 
guns, the Russians 640. All through September 7 these thousands of men, 
fearing, hating, killing, dying, fought their like with heroism and tenacity equal 
on either side, as if feeling that the destiny of Europe depended upon them. 
Bagration gave his life in leading a Russian charge; Caulaincourt, in this war that 
he had sought to prevent, lost a beloved brother; Eugéne, Davout, Murat faced 
death a hundred times; Ney on that field won from Napoleon the fond title of 
Prince of the Moskva. Victory passed with seeming indifference from one side 
to the other all that day. When night fell the Russians slowly gave ground; the 
French remained masters of the field, but Napoleon reckoned victory far from 
certain. Kutuzov sent to Alexander a proud report that allowed the cathedrals of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow to raise a Te Deum to their God. The French had lost 
30,000 men killed or disabled, the Russians 50,000.41 

At first, on September 8, Kutuzov thought of renewing the battle, but as the 
figures for his losses came in he felt that he could not subject the survivors to 
another day of such slaughter. He resumed his policy of retreat, and henceforth 
kept it to the end. On September 13 he ordered the evacuation of Moscow, and 
on the 14th he set out grimly toward new uncertainties. 

On that day Napoleon and his 95,000 survivors42 reached the gates of 
Moscow, after a march of eighty-three days from Kovno. A message from 
General Miloradovich, head of the Moscow garrison, asked for a cease-fire 
while he led out his men; it was granted. Napoleon waited for notables to present 
themselves and ask for his protection; none came. When he entered the city he 
observed that none of the inhabitants remained except “a few thousand people 
belonging to the lower classes.”43 Some harlots had stayed, hoping for francs, 
and soon willing to agree for food and shelter. Napoleon had brought a load of 


counterfeit Russian bank notes; the Russians refused to accept them; the notes 
had to be burned.44 The victors searched the city, pillaged the palaces, sacked 
the estates in the hinterland; they loaded themselves with wine and heirlooms; 
the latter were destined to be shed, one after another, on the retreat. 

On September 15 Napoleon moved into the Kremlin, and waited for 
Alexander to sue for peace. On that evening Moscow began to burn. 


V. THE BURNING OF MOSCOW: SEPTEMBER 15-19, 1812 


Napoleon marveled at the beauty of the deserted city. “Under every point of 
view,” he told Las Cases, “it might bear comparison with any of the capitals of 
Europe; the greater number of them it surpassed.”49 It was Russia’s largest city, 
its Holy City or spiritual capital, with 340 churches coloring the sky with their 
bulging domes. Most of these churches survived the fire, being built of stone. 
Dwellings were nearly all of wood; 11,000 of these were destroyed, including 
6,000 built of “fireproof” materials. 

Some fires were seen by the entering French, who ran to extinguish them, but 
new fires sprang up, and spread so rapidly that they turned the night of 
September 15 into day, and wakened by their light the valets who guarded 
Napoleon’s sleep. They roused him; he ordered the army’s fire brigade into 
action, then went back to bed. On the morning of the 16th, Murat and Eugéne, 
fearing that a spark might ignite the powder magazines that the army had 
deposited in the Kremlin, begged Napoleon to leave the city. After much 
resistance he rode out with them to a suburban palace, followed by wagons 
bearing records and matériel. The fire subsided on September 18, after 
destroying two thirds of Moscow, and Napoleon returned to the Kremlin. 

Who was responsible? The city authorities, before departing, had released the 
prisoners,46 and these may have set the first fires in the course of their looting. 
Some French soldiers may have been similarly careless in their pillaging.4’ 
Many reports were brought to Napoleon on September 16 that torchbearers were 
scattering through Moscow, deliberately setting fires; he ordered that captured 
incendiaries be shot or hanged; these orders were carried out. One arsonist, a 
Russian military policeman, caught setting a fire in a turret of the Kremlin, 
alleged that he had acted under orders. He was interviewed by Napoleon, was 
taken down into the courtyard, and killed.4® Several arrested Russians alleged 
that the departing governor of the city, Count Rostopchin, had given orders that 
the city be burned.49 

On September 20 Napoleon wrote to Alexander: 


The proud and beautiful city of Moscow is no more. Rostopchin has had it burned. Four hundred 
incendiaries were arrested in the very act; they all declared that they set fire to the place by order of the 
Governor, the Director of the Police. They have been shot. Three houses out of every four have been 
burned down.... Such a deed is as useless as it is atrocious. Was it intended to deprive us of 
provisions? These were in cellars that the fire could not reach. Besides, what a trifling object for which 
to destroy the work of centuries, and one of the most lovely cities in the world! I cannot possibly 
believe that, with your principles, your feelings, and your ideas of what is right, you can have 
authorized excesses so unworthy of a just sovereign and a great nation. 

I made war on your Majesty without any hostile feelings. A single letter from you, before or after 
the last battle, would have stopped any advance, and I would willingly have surrendered the advantage 
of occupying Moscow. If your Majesty still retains some part of your old feelings for me, you will take 
this letter in good part. In any case you cannot but agree that I was right in reporting what is happening 
in Moscow.°° 


Alexander did not answer this letter, but he answered the Russian officer who 
had been assigned to announce to him the burning of Moscow. The Czar asked if 
the event had hurt the morale of Kutuzov’s army. The officer answered that the 
only fear of the army was that the Czar would make peace with Napoleon. 
Alexander, we are told, replied, “Tell my brave men that when I have been 
reduced to one soldier I shall put myself at the head of my nobility and my 
peasants. And if it is fated that my dynasty must cease to reign, I shall let my 
beard grow to my breast, and shall go and eat potatoes in Siberia rather than sign 
the shame of my country and my good subjects.”5! 

The people of Russia applauded his resolution, for the capture and burning of 
Moscow shocked them to the depths of their religious faith. They reverenced 
Moscow as the citadel of their creed; they looked upon Napoleon as an 
unscrupulous atheist, and believed that his imported savages had burned the holy 
city. They held Alexander guilty for having accepted friendship with such a man. 
At times they feared that this living devil would take St. Petersburg too, and 
slaughter millions of them. Some of the nobility, thinking that at any moment 
Napoleon might summon their serfs to freedom, favored a compromise to get 
him out of Russia; but the majority of Alexander’s entourage urged him to 
resistance. The foreign group around him—Stein, Arndt, Mme. de Staél, and a 
dozen émigrés—daily pleaded with him; as the struggle proceeded he came to 
see himself as the leader not only of his country but of Europe, Christianity, 
civilization. He refused to answer any of the three messages sent to him from 
Moscow by Napoleon offering peace. As the Russian aristocracy saw week after 
week pass without any further action by Napoleon, they began to understand the 
wisdom of Kutuzov’s deadly inaction, and adjusted themselves to a long war. 
Again the palaces of the capital gleamed with countesses in jeweled robes, and 
officers in proud uniforms, moving confidently in stately dances to music that 
had never felt the Revolution. 


After the fire had been extinguished Napoleon ordered his men to care for the 
injured or destitute survivors, of whatever ethnic origin,9°2 and made 
arrangements for the storage or orderly consumption of victuals left by the 
departing citizens. He answered the messages or inquiries brought to him by 
couriers from his subject lands; later he boasted that during his stay in Moscow 
not one of his couriers—and they averaged one a day—had been intercepted by 
the enemy on their route.°3 He reorganized and reequipped his army, and tried to 
keep it fit by frequent drills; but the spirit had gone out of such parades. He had 
concerts and plays presented by French musicians and actors who had been 
domiciled in Moscow,°4 and found time to draw up a detailed order for the 
reorganization and operation of the Comédie-Frangaise in Paris. 

A month passed, but no word came from Alexander. “I beat the Russians 
every time,” Napoleon complained, “but that does not get me anywhere.” 
September cooled into October; soon the Russian winter would come. Finally, 
having lost hope of any answer from the Czar, or any challenge from Kutuzov, 
and realizing that every day made his situation worse, he surrendered to the 
bitter decision: to go back, empty handed, or with a few solacing trophies, to 
Smolensk, Vilna, Warsaw... Paris. What victory could ever wipe out the shame 
of this defeat? 


VI. THE WAY BACK: OCTOBER 19 —NOVEMBER 28, 1812 


One hope remained. Kutuzov had accumulated provisions at Kaluga, ninety 
miles southwest of Moscow. Napoleon thought of marching there, and forcing 
the wily general to battle for those stores; if the French won decisively the 
Russian nobles might compel Alexander to sue for peace. Moreover, Kaluga was 
on another road to Smolensk than that by which the invaders had come; it would 
spare the pain of passing through Borodino, where so many of their mates had 
died. The order went out: prepare to evacuate. 

So, on October 19, Napoleon’s army—s0,000 soldiers, 50,000 
noncombatants—began to file out from Moscow. Baggage carts contained 
provisions for twenty days; by that time they could reach Smolensk, where fresh 
supplies had been ordered for them.°© Other wagons bore the sick or wounded, 
some heavy trophies, and Napoleon’s diminishing supply of gold. 

At Maloyaroslavets, twenty-five miles north of Kaluga, the French made 
contact with Kutuzov’s army. A sharp action followed (October 24), which 
forced the Russians to withdraw behind their defenses in Kaluga. Napoleon 
decided that his army was not equipped for a long siege. Reluctantly he bade his 


men take the road via Borovsk and Mozhaisk to Borodino. Thence they retraced 
the route they had followed in the summertime of their hopes. Now, however, 
that devil of a Kutuzov brought up his army to march on a parallel route to 
theirs, keeping elusively out of sight, but sending up, now and then, cavalry 
detachments of wild Cossacks to harass the French flanks; and happy peasants 
took shots at stragglers who ventured too far from the sixty-mile line of march.°” 

Napoleon was well protected, but only from immediate danger. Couriers 
brought him, en route, news of active dissension threatening his government in 
Paris, and rising rebellions in his subject lands. On October 26, a week out of 
Moscow, he asked Caulaincourt should he, Napoleon, leave at once for Paris to 
face and control the discontent aroused by his defeat, and to raise a new army to 
defend the French forces left in Prussia and Austria. Caulaincourt advised him to 
go.°8 On November 6 word came that Claude-Frangois de Malet, a general in the 
French Army, had overthrown the French government on October 22, and had 
won the support of prominent individuals, but had been deposed and shot 
(October 29). Napoleon resolved to go. 

As the retreat progressed the weather worsened. Snow fell on October 29; 
soon it would form a permanent cover, beautiful and blinding, turning, in the 
cold of the night, to ice on which many dray horses slipped and fell. Some were 
too exhausted to rise again, and had to be abandoned; farther on the march such 
victims were eaten by starving troops. Most officers kept their mounts alive by 
care and covering. The Emperor rode part of the time in his carriage with 
Marshal Berthier, but two or three times a day, or more often, according to 
Meéneval, he walked with the rest.59 

On November 13 the army, now reduced to a total of fifty thousand men, 
began to enter Smolensk. They were furious on finding that most of the food and 
clothing which Napoleon had ordered had been lost through Cossack raids and 
local peculation; so a thousand oxen marked for the army had been sold to 
merchants, who had resold them to any buyer.®? The warriors fought for the 
remaining supplies, and took by force whatever they could lay their hands on in 
the markets. 

Napoleon had hoped to give his men a long rest at Smolensk, but word came 
that Kutuzov was approaching with 80,000 Russians who were no longer willing 
to retreat. Against them Napoleon could find only some 25,000 of his men who 
were fit to fight.©! On November 14 he led part of his forces out on the road to 
Krasnoe, by a different route to Vilna than the one they had taken in the summer. 
Davout was to follow on the 15th, Ney on the 16th. The road was hilly and 
covered with ice; the horses, not properly shod for a Russian winter, slipped 
back on the hills; after several such defeats hundreds of them resisted all efforts 


to get them up, and accepted death as one of life’s mercies; and many of the men 
took the same exit. “All along our way,” one veteran recalled, “we were forced 
to step over the dead or dying.”6 In descending those icy hills no one dared to 
ride, or even to walk; all, including the Emperor, took them sitting down, as a 
few of them had done in crossing the Alps to Marengo twelve years before. 
These were days that counted for years in the aging of master and men. It was 
apparently at this point that Napoleon persuaded Dr. Yvan to give him a vial of 
poison to carry with him in case he should be captured or for some other reason 
might wish to end his life. 

They reached Krasnoe on November 15, but could not rest; Kutuzov was 
approaching with an overwhelming force; Napoleon bade his men to march on to 
Orsha. Eugéne led the way, fighting off desultory bands; the Emperor and 
Davout followed. They reached Orsha after three more days of marching on the 
ice; and there they waited anxiously for Ney to bring up the third part of the 
French forces. 

Ney was the bright star of the army at this time, as he had been at Borodino. 
As commander of the rear guard he had led his seven thousand men through a 
dozen battles to protect the retreat from attacks by Kutuzov’s raiders. He and his 
division entered Smolensk late on November 15, and were shocked to discover 
that so little food had been left there by the departed divisions under Napoleon 
and Davout. They managed to survive, and hurried on to Krasnoe. There they 
found not Napoleon as promised, but Kutuzov, blocking their way with 
murderous barrages of artillery. Under cover of the night (November 18-19) 
Ney guided his troops along a frozen stream to the River Dnieper, crossed it at 
some loss in men and horses, and fought his way through Cossacks and over 
frozen marshes to reach Orsha on November 20. There Napoleon and the 
waiting divisions welcomed the famished heroes with praise and food. Napoleon 
embraced Ney, called him “the bravest of the brave,” and later said: “I have four 
hundred million in gold in the cellars of the Tuileries; I would gladly have given 
all of it to see Marshal Ney again.”6° 

To distance Kutuzov’s slower masses the French hurried on through four 
days’ march to face their next hurdle, the River Berezina. When they reached it 
(November 25) they found that General Chichagov had come up from the south 
with 24,000 men, and that another Russian force, 34,000 strong, under Marshal 
Ludwig Wittgenstein, was hurrying down from the north to catch the French 
between two fires just when they were in such disorder that their leaders 
despaired of saving them from destruction. 

Not all the news was bad. Napoleon soon learned that two friendly forces had 
come to help him. A division of Poles under General Jan Henryk Dombrowski, 


though outnumbered three to one, had challenged Chichagov and delayed the 
Russian advance; and on November 23 a French force of 8,000 men under 
Marshal Oudinot had surprised Chichagov, captured one of his battalions, and 
driven the remainder in flight across a bridge at Borisov to the right, or western, 
bank of the southward-flowing Berezina. The Russians, however, had destroyed 
the bridge, the only one that spanned the river in that locality. 

News of these operations reached Napoleon as his weary host—now 25,000 
soldiers and 24,000 noncombatants—neared the stream which, they hoped, 
would deter Kutuzov’s further pursuit. He too had lost men, by desertion, illness, 
or death; only 27,000 remained of the 97,000 that had started with him from 
Kaluga; and now they were forty miles behind Napoleon’s rear guard. There was 
still time to cross the river if it could be crossed. 

Regaining hope, Napoleon sent a detachment under Marshal Victor to go 
north and stop Wittgenstein, and another under Ney to join Oudinot in 
preventing Chichagov from recrossing the river. Ever since crossing the Niemen, 
Napoleon had kept, as part of his staff, the engineers who had built the bridges 
there in June; now he asked them to find a spot on the Berezina over which they 
could raise two pontoon bridges. They found such a spot at Studenki, nine miles 
north of Borisov. They and their assistants worked through two days in the 
freezing waters. Ice floes battered them, and several of them were drowned; but 
by one o’clock on the afternoon of the 26th one bridge was ready, and the army 
began to pass over it; by four o’clock another bridge was carrying over artillery 
and other heavy loads. Napoleon and his generals waited till most of the soldiers 
had reached the west bank; then they crossed over, leaving a force under Victor 
to protect some 8,000 noncombatants who had still to cross. Before that final 
operation could succeed, the Russians concerted an attack along both sides of the 
river; they were repulsed by Victor, Oudinot, and Ney. Napoleon organized the 
crossing and the resistance as well as he could in the confusion of thousands of 
men struggling to survive. Twice a bridge broke down; hundreds were drowned; 
meanwhile Wittgenstein’s artillery rained cannon shot upon the final thousands 
crowding to cross. On November 29, to delay pursuit of his men by the forces of 
Wittgenstein and the arriving Kutuzov, Napoleon ordered his sappers to destroy 
both bridges, leaving hundreds of noncombatants still pleading for a chance to 
cross. All in all, the escape across the Berezina was the most heroic episode in 
six months of costly fantasies and miscalculations by one of the greatest generals 
in history. 


The tragedy continued as the survivors resumed their westward march. The 
temperature again fell below the freezing point, but this had one advantage—it 


allowed travel over frozen marshes, shortening the distance to Vilna. Fear of 
Cossacks and hostile peasants having subsided, deserters multiplied, and 
discipline disappeared. 

Napoleon saw that he was now of little use to the remnant. He listened 
agreeably to Murat’s advice to return to Paris lest France succumb again to 
revolution. At the next main stop, Molodechno, he received more details of the 
Malet affair. This usurper had been snuffed out, but the ease with which he had 
imposed upon officials indicated a lax government losing faith in a Napoleon so 
long absent, apparently demolished, perhaps dead. Jacobins and royalists, 
Fouché and Talleyrand, were plotting to depose him. 

To reassert himself, and reassure the French people, he dispatched from 
Smorgonie, on December 5, Bulletin No. 29, which differed from its 
predecessors in almost telling the truth. The French, it said, had won every 
battle, had taken every city on their march, had ruled Moscow; however, the 
merciless Russian winter had ruined the great enterprise, and had inflicted pain 
and death upon civilized Frenchmen accustomed to a civilized climate. The 
bulletin admitted the loss of fifty thousand men, but it proudly told the story of 
Ney’s escape from Kutuzov, and presented the crossing of the Berezina in its 
heroic rather than its tragic aspect. The message concluded, as if in warning to 
his enemies: “His Majesty’s health has never been better.” 

Neverthless, he was worried to the core of his pride. He told Caulaincourt, “I 
can hold my grip on Europe only from the Tuileries.”4 Murat, Eugéne, and 
Davout agreed with him. He transferred his authority over the marching army to 
King Murat, and told him to expect provisions and reinforcements at Vilna. Late 
on the evening of December 5 he left Smorgonie for Paris. 

The caravan, reduced to 35,000 troops, departed on the next day for Vilna, 
forty-six miles away. Now the temperature fell to thirty degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit, and the wind, said a survivor, cut through flesh and bone.®° Arrived 
at Vilna (December 8), the famished soldiers rushed in primitive chaos upon the 
supplies awaiting them, and much food was lost in the confusion. They resumed 
their march, and on December 13, at Kovno, they crossed, 30,000 in number, the 
same Niemen which had seen 400,000 of them, there and at Tilsit, cross in June. 
At Posen, Murat, worried in his turn about his throne, resigned his command to 
Eugéne (January 16, 1813), and hurried across Europe to Naples. Eugene, now 
thirty years old, young but experienced, took charge of the remnant, and led it 
patiently, day after day, to the banks of the Elbe, where he awaited his adoptive 
father’s command. 


Napoleon rode from Smorgonie in the first of three carriages, each mounted 
on a sleigh and drawn by two horses. One of the vehicles carried friends and 
aides of the Emperor; another bore an escort of Polish lancers. Napoleon rode 
with Caulaincourt, who arranged relays of horses, and with General Wonsowicz, 
who acted as interpreter. To him Napoleon handed two pistols, saying, “In case 
of real danger kill me rather than let me be taken.”©6 Fearing capture or 
assassination, he disguised himself by exchanging costumes with Caulaincourt. 
“Passing through Poland,” Caulaincourt recalled, “it was always I who was the 
distinguished traveler, and the Emperor was simply my secretary.”©7 

The ride to Paris was continuous, night and day. The longest stop was at 
Warsaw, where Napoleon surprised the French representative, the Abbé de 
Pradt, with a now proverbial remark: “From the sublime to the ridiculous is but a 
step.”68 He wished to make another visit—to the Countess Walewska; but 
Caulaincourt dissuaded him,®9 perhaps reminding him that his father-in-law was 
also an emperor. On the ride from Warsaw to Dresden, says Caulaincourt, 
Napoleon “praised the Empress Marie Louise constantly, telling of his home life 
with a feeling and simplicity that did one good to hear.” 

At Dresden Napoleon and Caulaincourt released their sleigh and their Polish 
escort, and transferred to the closed carriage of the French ambassador. They 
reached Paris late on December 18, after thirteen days of almost continuous 
travel. Napoleon went directly to the Tuileries, made himself known to the 
palace guards, and sent a message to announce him to his wife; just before 
midnight he “rushed to the Empress’ bedroom and clasped her in his arms.”79 He 
dispatched a messenger to Josephine, assuring her that her son was safe; and 
warmed his heart with the sight of the curlyheaded infant whom he had named 
the King of Rome. 


I. This was the third wife of Francis II, Maria Ludovica of Modena; Marie Louise was the daughter of his 
second wife, Maria Theresa of Naples, who died in 1807. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
To Elba 
1813-14 


I. TO BERLIN 


Aut Europe seemed to strain back to its eighteenth-century divisions as 
Napoleon rushed over its snows and through its cities to fortify his shaken 
throne; every old boundary became a crack in the baseless edifice of alien 
power. The Milanese, mourning sons who had been called to serve Napoleon in 
Russia and had never returned, prepared to unseat the amiable Eugéne, absent 
viceroy of an absent king; the Romans, fond of the patient Pope who was still 
languishing in Fontainebleau captivity, prayed for his return to his Apostolic 
See; Neapolitan princes and populace watched for the moment when the 
ambitious Murat, slipping on his ego, would fall before a Bourbon anointed and 
legitimate. Austria, dismembered by war and humiliated by a harsh peace, 
waited anxiously for Metternich to free it, by some diplomatic finesse, from its 
forced alliance with its traditional enemy. The confederated states along the 
Rhine dreamed of a prosperity that would not have to be paid for by the 
surrender of their sons to an alien and uncontrollable genius. Prussia, shorn of 
half its territory and resources by its ancient enemy now its unwelcome ally, saw 
its despoiler shattered by a colossal calamity: here at last was the opportunity 
long prayed for; now it remembered Fichte’s call, and heard the exiled Stein’s 
appeal, to throw out those French troops that were patrolling them, those French 
indemnity-collectors that were bleeding them, and to stand free and strong as 
under Frederick, and become a bastion for German liberty. 

Behind these kindred rebellions lay the surprising news that Russia had not 
only defeated the supposedly invincible Corsican, had not only expelled the 
French army from her soil, but was pursuing it over the frontier into the grand 
duchy of Warsaw, and was calling upon the heartland of Europe to join her in a 
holy war to overthrow the usurper who had made France the agent of his 
Continental tyranny. 
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On December 18, 1812—the day on which the beaten Napoleon reached Paris 
—Alexander left St. Petersburg. On the 23 rd he reached Vilna, and shared with 
Kutuzov and his army in celebrating victory. That army too had suffered on the 
march that escorted and gnawed at the departing French; a hundred thousand 
men had died, fifty thousand had been wounded, fifty thousand had deserted or 
been lost. Alexander publicly praised their general, but privately questioned his 
leadership. “All he did against the enemy,” he told Sir Robert Wilson (if we may 
believe Sir Robert), “was what he could not help doing, being driven to it by the 
force of circumstances. He was victorious in spite of himself.... I will not leave 
the army anymore, because I do not want to abandon it to the dangers of such a 
command.”2 Nevertheless, he conferred upon the tired warrior the highest 
Russian military decoration—the Grand Cross of the Order of St. George. 

Convinced, by the fulfillment of his predictions, that he was in some way 
divinely inspired, and that he might proceed with all the forces of Providence 
behind him, Alexander overruled the hesitations of his general, took on the 
supreme command of his united armies, and ordered them to march to the 
western frontier. Avoiding Kovno, which was opposite to still hostile Poland, he 
continued along the Niemen to Tauroggen, where General Johann Yorck von 
Wartenburg, commanding a force of Prussians, allowed the Russians to cross the 
river into East Prussia (December 30, 1812). Stein, who had accompanied 
Alexander from St. Petersburg, urged him to proceed in the expectation that the 
people of Prussia would welcome him. The Czar proclaimed amnesty to all 
Prussians who had fought against him, and called upon the King and the people 
of Prussia to join him in his crusade. Frederick William HI, torn between the 
French Eagle and the Russian Bear, refused to approve of Yorck’s action, and 
withdrew from Berlin to Breslau. Alexander advanced across East Prussia, and 
was greeted joyfully by the people with shouts of “Long live Alexander! Long 
live the Cossacks! “3 

Approaching the boundary between East Prussia and Poland, the Emperor 
sent a message to the Polish leaders, promising amnesty, a constitution, and a 
kingdom with the czar of Russia as king. Apparently by a secret understanding 
between Russia and Austria, Prince Karl Philipp von Schwarzenberg, 
commanding Austrian troops in Warsaw, withdrew them to Galicia. The Polish 
authorities came out to welcome Alexander, and on February 7, 1813, he entered 
the capital unchallenged. The “grand duchy of Warsaw” came to this early death, 
and Poland in its entirety became a dependency of Russia. Prussia had hoped to 
recover that part of Poland which she had possessed in 1795; Alexander 
hastened to assure Frederick William III that an acceptable equivalent would 


soon be found for his lost share. Meanwhile he again urged the King and people 
of Prussia to join him against Napoleon. 

The Prussians had long been waiting for such a call. They were a proud 
people, still remembering Frederick. The spirit of nationalism had been 
intensified by the quick expansion of France and the successful uprising of 
Spain. The middle classes were hot in protest against the Continental Blockade 
and the high taxes levied to pay the French indemnity. The Christians of Prussia 
were fond of their churches and jealous of their creeds, but all sects distrusted 
Napoleon as a secret atheist, and united in condemning his treatment of the 
Pope. The Tugenbund, or Union of Virtue, appealed to all Germans to come 
together in defense of their common V aterland. The King of Prussia allowed his 
ministers to rebuild and expand the Prussian Army on the pretext of defending 
Prussia against Alexander’s invasion. The Russians had taken Marienburg in 
January; on March 11 they marched unresisted into Berlin. Forced to a decision, 
the peace-loving king, from Breslau, issued “An mein Volk” (To My People), on 
March 17, a moving call to rise in arms against Napoleon: 


... Brandenburgers, Prussians, Silesians, Pomeranians, Lithuanians! You know what you have 
borne for the past seven years; you know the sad fate that awaits you if we do not bring this war to an 
honorable end. Think of the times gone by—of the great Elector, the great Frederick! Remember the 
blessings for which your forefathers fought under their leadership, and which they paid for with their 
blood—freedom of conscience, national honor, independence, commerce, industry, learning. Look at 
the great example of our powerful allies, the Russians; look at the Spaniards, the Portuguese. Witness 
the heroic Swiss, and the people of the Netherlands.... 

This is the final, the decisive struggle; upon it depends our independence, our prosperity, our 
existence. There are no other alternatives but an honorable peace or an heroic end.... 

We may confidently await the outcome. God and our own firm purpose will bring victory to our 
cause, and with it an assured and glorious peace, and the return of happier times. 


All classes rose to the King’s call. The clergy—especially the Protestant- 
proclaimed a holy war against the infidel. Teachers—Fichte and Schleiermacher 
among them—dismissed their students, saying that the time called not for study 
but for action. Hegel remained above “the battle,” but Goethe gave his blessing 
to a regiment that saluted him in passing.4 Poets—Schenkendorf, Uhland, 
Rtickert—put into verse the sentiments of King and people, or put their pens 
aside for muskets or swords; and some of them, like Theodor Korner, died in 
action. Ernst Moritz Arndt, returning from exile in Russia, helped to rouse and 
form the German spirit with his song “Was ist das Deutschen Vaterland?” In that 
“War of Liberation” a new Germany was born. 

However, no nation, when its existence is at stake, can rely upon volunteers. 
So, on the day of his appeal to his people, Frederick William III ordered the 


conscription of all men between seventeen and forty years of age, and allowed 
no substitutes. When the spring of 1813 began, Prussia had 60,000 men trained 
and ready for service. Of the several armies that had come in from Russia some 
50,000 men were fit for action. With these 110,000 troops® Alexander and 
Frederick William entered upon the campaign that was to decide the fate of 
Napoleon and the structure of Europe. 

They realized that this would not be enough, and they sought allies who could 
contribute men and funds. Austria for the time being chose to remain faithful to 
her alliance with France; she feared that she would be the first to be attacked if 
she joined the new coalition; and Francis II remembered that he had a daughter 
on the French throne. Prince Bernadotte had promised Alexander 30,000 men,® 
but he had committed most of them to the conquest of Norway. England, as 
April ended, pledged two million pounds sterling to the new campaign. Prussia 
opened her ports to British goods, and soon these were coming in good quantity 
to storehouses on the Elbe. 

Kutuzov died in Silesia on April 28, still advising the Russians to go home. 
Alexander summoned Barclay de Tolly to succeed Kutuzov in direct command 
of the Russian Army, but kept the supreme command himself. Now he set out to 
accomplish westward all that Napoleon had hoped to achieve eastward: to 
invade the enemy’s country, defeat his armies, capture his capital, force him to 
abdicate, and compel him to peace. 


II. TO PRAGUE 


Meanwhile Napoleon was fighting for survival in a France no longer 
fascinated by his victories. Almost every family in the country was now to yield 
another son or brother. The middle classes had welcomed Napoleon as their 
protector, but now he was more monarchical than the Bourbons, and he was 
courting royalists, who were plotting to depose him. Priests distrusted him; 
generals were praying for peace. He himself was weary of war. Heavy in the 
paunch, plagued with ailments, conscious of age, slowing in mind, hesitant in 
will, he could no longer draw from the elixir of victory the zest for combat, or 
the appetite for government. How could this tired man find in this tired nation 
the human resources demanded by the mounting onrush of his enemies? 

Pride gave him his last power. That faithless Czar, that comely dancer playing 
general; that frightened weakling tying the great Frederick’s army to a Cossack 
horde; that turncoat French marshal proposing to lead a Swedish army against 
his native land—they would never match the gay courage and quick skill of a 
French soldier, the passionate strength of a nation challenged to defend those 


hard-won natural boundaries which guarded the finest civilization in Europe. 
“From now on,” said Napoleon in December, 1812, in a desperate appeal to 
racial pride, “Europe has only one enemy—the Russian colossus.”” 

So he levied taxes, negotiated loans, and drew on his cellar hoard. He issued 
orders to put the conscript “class” of 1813 into active service, to prescript the 
class of 1814 for training, to prepare for foreign service the “cohorts” or militia 
that had been pledged to only domestic needs, to commission contracts for 
ammunition, clothing, weapons, horses, food. He arranged for teaching the new 
levies the arts and discipline of drill and march and battle; for stationing the 
trained battalions at specified encampments; for holding them ready to unite, at 
command, at a given place and time. By mid-April of 1813 he had organized an 
army of 225,000 men. He appointed Marie Louise regent, during his absence at 
the front; gave her his tried and tired secretary, Méneval; and left Paris on April 
15 to meet his armies on the Main and the Elbe. 

Eugene marched south with the remnants salvaged from the Russian debacle, 
reinforced with troops called from their stations in Germany. General Bertrand 
came up from the south. With these trusted men leading his left and right wings, 
Napoleon moved forward with his Army of the Main, and on May 2, at Liitzen, 
near Leipzig, met an Allied army under the command of the Russian General 
Wittgenstein and under the eyes of Czar and King. The French now numbered 
150,000, the Russians 58,000, the Prussians 45,000. Perhaps to encourage his 
recruits, the Emperor, savoring once more the thrills of combat, repeatedly 
risked himself at the front of the action; “this was probably the day in all his 
career,” wrote Marshal Marmont, “on which he ran the worst direct dangers on 
the field of battle.”8 The Allies acknowledged defeat, and retired by Meissen and 
Dresden; but the victorious French had lost 20,000 men—8,000 more than their 
foes.9 Napoleon was in part consoled by the decision of Frederick Augustus I, 
king of Saxony-worried neighbor of esurient Prussia—to add his army of 10,000 
to the French. On May 9 his capital, Dresden, became Napoleon’s headquarters 
between campaigns. 

Fearing that Austria would join the Allies to try to recapture north Italy, 
Napoleon sent Eugene to Milan to rebuild his army there and keep an eye on 
Italian revolutionists. He himself left Dresden on May 18, hoping to achieve a 
more decisive victory against the Allies, who had regrouped at Bautzen, thirty 
miles east of Dresden. He dispatched Ney to march in a half circle around them 
and attack them in the rear, while he himself would lead his main army in a 
frontal assault. Ney took his time, and joined the battle too late to prevent the 
Allies, defeated by Napoleon, from retreating into Silesia after losing 15,000 
men. Napoleon advanced to the Oder, freed the French garrison at Glogau, and 


added its men to his army. Roger de Damas, an émigré, wrote in anger: “The 
French Empire has met the crisis and emerged triumphant.” 1° 

At this moment, when he might have moved along the Oder, freed other 
garrisons, and added their trained men to his army, Napoleon listened to 
Metternich offering the mediation of Austria in arranging peace. Berthier for the 
Emperor’s generals, Caulaincourt for his diplomats, urged him to accept, fearing 
a long war by a united coalition with endless resources against a divided and 
depleted France. Napoleon suspected a trick, but hoped that an armistice would 
give him time to gather another crop of conscripts, and reinforcements for his 
cavalry; and he feared that a refusal would lead Austria into the Allied camp. An 
armistice was arranged at Pleisswitz (June 4) for two months, later extended till 
August 10. Napoleon withdrew his forces to Dresden, issued directions for the 
replenishment of his battalions, and went to Mainz to spend some time with 
Marie Louise; perhaps she could persuade her father to maintain the alliance of 
which she was a pledge. Meanwhile Metternich enlarged and provisioned the 
Austrian Army, alleging fear of the Allies. 

These made good use of the armistice. They welcomed Bernadotte, who now 
committed his army of 25,000 men to the cause. With him came Moreau, who, 
convicted of friendly association with the plotters of Napoleon’s death, had been 
allowed to emigrate to America; now he offered his services to the Allies as one 
who knew the secrets of Napoleon’s strategy. He stressed one rule: avoid battle 
when Napoleon is commanding, seek it when he is away. The Allies were more 
pleased with Lord Cathcart, who, on June 15, gave them a subsidy of four 
million pounds in return for a pledge to make no peace with Napoleon without 
England’s consent.11 

On June 27 the Allies, accepting Austria’s mediation, agreed that all three 
parties should send negotiators to Prague to arrange terms of peace. Napoleon 
sent Narbonne and Caulaincourt, hoping that Alexander’s fondness for the latter, 
watched by the former, would incline the Czar to accommodations. In any case 
the terms offered to Napoleon through Caulaincourt and Metternich were what 
he might have considered reasonable in view of his defeat in Russia and Poland 
and the revolt of Prussia. He was asked to surrender all territory that he had 
taken from Prussia, and all claim to the duchy of Warsaw, the Hanseatic city- 
states, Pomerania, Hanover, Illyria, and the Confederation of the Rhine. He 
could go back to France with her natural boundaries still preserved, and his 
throne and dynasty still unchallenged. There was a serious flaw in the proposal: 
England had reserved the right to make additional demands, and no peace could 
be signed without her consent. 


Napoleon sent to Prague a request for the Allies’ official confirmation of 
these terms. It reached him only on August 9, with a warning from Metternich 
that the congress and the armistice would expire at midnight of August 10; and 
that Napoleon’s acceptance must be received before that time. Napoleon sent a 
conditional acceptance, which did not reach Prague until Metternich had 
declared the congress and the armistice ended. On August 11 Austria joined the 
coalition against France, and the war was resumed. 


II. TO THE RHINE 


So expanded and financed, the Allies now had some 492,000 men in arms, 
with 1,383 cannon; Napoleon, having received a contingent from Denmark, and 
the new conscripts he had waited for, had 440,000 troops and 1,200 pieces of 
artillery. The Allies formed three armies: an “Army of the North,” under 
Bernadotte, centered in Berlin; an “Army of Silesia,” under the impetuous and 
undiscourageable Bliicher, formed around Breslau; and the largest of the three, 
the “Army of Bohemia,” under Prince von Schwarzenberg, focused in Prague. 
Together they formed a half circle covering Napoleon at Dresden; separately 
each of the three was free to fight its own way to Paris. Against these Napoleon 
opposed an “Army of the Left,” under Oudinot, to hold Bernadotte; an “Army of 
the Center,” under Ney, to watch Blticher; and an “Army of the Right,” under 
himself, to guard the roads by which Schwarzenberg might let loose an 
avalanche of men from Bohemia. There were discouraging but apparently 
unavoidable defects in the French position: Napoleon could not use his fine 
Italian scheme of concentrating his whole force on one of his enemies at one 
time, since this would leave the road to Paris open to the others; two of his 
armies had to manage without the spur of his presence and the quick versatility 
of his tactical skill. 

On August 12 Bliicher opened the fall campaign of 1813 by moving 
westward from Breslau to attack Ney’s divisions at the Katzbach in Saxony. 
Ney’s men were caught napping, perhaps literally, and fled in panic. Napoleon 
rushed up from Gorlitz with his Imperial Guard and Murat’s cavalry, re-formed 
Ney’s troops, and led them to a victory that cost Bliicher 6,000 men.!2 But at the 
same time Schwarzenberg led his 200,000 men north in a dash to seize the 
French headquarters at Dresden. Napoleon turned back from the pursuit of 
Bliicher, led 100,000 men 120 miles in four days, and found the Austrians 
holding almost all the heights around the Saxon capital. On August 26 the 
French army, led by the Old Guard and the Young Guard, crying “Vive 
l’Empereur!” broke through the enemy lines, and fought so ferociously—Murat 


leading his cavalry with his old-time recklessness—that, after two days of 
combat, Schwarzenberg ordered a retreat, leaving 6,000 of his men dead, 
disabled, or captured. Napoleon himself had directed some batteries in the 
thickest of the fire.13 

Alexander, from an exposed hill, had watched the conflict with his new 
favorite, Moreau, beside him. A cannonball shattered both of Moreau’s legs. A 
few days later he died, in the arms of the Czar, but crying out, “I, Moreau, struck 
by a French shot, and dying amid the enemies of France! “14 

Vandamme pursued the retreating Austrians, was not followed and supported 
by Napoleon (who had been stricken with violent gastric pains), fell into a trap, 
and surrendered his 7,000 men to one of Schwarzenberg’s divisions (August 28). 
Soon afterward Ney lost 15,000 men in an engagement at Dennewitz (September 
6). Napoleon mourned to see his victory at Dresden so annulled. He sent orders 
to the Senate to call up 120,000 conscripts from the class of 1814, and 160,000 
from the class of 1815. These were youngsters who would need many months of 
training. At the same time 60,000 Russian troops, hardened by a campaign in 
Poland, were added to Alexander’s army; and on October 8 the Bavarian Army, 
previously supporting Napoleon, joined his foes. 

So strengthened, the Allies now aimed to capture Leipzig, and to decide the 
war in a battle where their united forces would prevail over any Napoleonic 
strategy. In October 160,000 men—led by Bliicher, Bennigsen, Bernadotte, 
Schwarzenberg, Eugen of Wiirttemberg, and other generals-converged upon the 
city. Napoleon brought up his armies from north, center, and south, 115,000 men 
in all, under Marmont, Alexandre Macdonald, Augereau, Bertrand, Kellermann, 
Victor, Murat, Ney, and Prince J6zef Poniatowski. Rarely had so much military 
genius, or sO many nationalities, met on any one field; this, as the Germans 
called it, was the Vélkerschlacht —the Battle (literally the Slaughter) of the 
Nations. 

Napoleon took his stand in an exposed position in the rear of his forces, and 
directed their movements during the three days of the action (October 16-19, 
1813). According to his own account,!5 the French had the upper hand until 
October 18, when the Saxon troops went over to the Allies and then turned their 
guns upon the French, who, surprised and confused, began to give ground. On 
the next day the contingents from the Confederation of the Rhine defected to the 
Allies. Seeing that his men, apparently running out of ammunition,!© were 
suffering enormous losses, Napoleon ordered them to retreat across the Rivers 
Pleisse and Elster. Most of them succeeded in this, but an excited engineer blew 
up a bridge over the Elster while some of the French were crossing; many were 
drowned, including the gallant Poniatowski, who had fought so well that 


Napoleon had made him a marshal on the battlefield. Only 60,000 of the 115,000 
who had fought for Napoleon at Leipzig reached the River Saale; thousands fell 
prisoners, and 120,000 French troops left in German fortresses were lost to 
France. Those of the retreating French who reached the Saale received food and 
clothing and supplies. Then they made their way westward to the Main at Hanau; 
there they fought and defeated a force of Austrians and Bavarians; and on 
November 2, after two weeks of flight, they reached the Rhine at Mainz, and 
crossed the river into France. 


IV. TO THE BREAKING POINT 


Napoleon seemed ruined beyond recovery. Not counting French soldiers 
immobilized in Germany, his army now consisted of 60,000 defeated and 
exhausted men huddled near the Rhine, “a mass of stragglers without arms, 
without clothes, bearing about them the germs of typhus fever, with which they 
infected every place through which they passed.”!” From every direction came 
discouraging news. In Italy Eugéne had by great effort raised a force of 36,000 
men, but was now confronted by 60,000 Austrian troops across the Adige. In 
Naples Murat was plotting to save his throne by defecting to the Allies. In the 
Netherlands a domestic revolt, aided by a Prussian division under Biilow, 
overthrew French rule (November, 1813); English troops took control of the 
Scheldt; the house of Orange was restored. Jérome had fled from Westphalia. 
From Spain the triumphant Wellington crossed the Bidassoa into France 
(October 7); in December he laid siege to Bayonne. 

France itself seemed to be falling to pieces. The loss of Spain, the interruption 
of trade with Germany and Italy, had brought an economic crisis with factories 
closing and banks failing. In October the closing of the banking house of Jabach 
set off a series of bankruptcies. The stock market fell from 80 in January, 1813, 
to 47 in December. Thousands of unemployed roamed the streets, or concealed 
their poverty in their homes, or joined the Army to eat. The common people 
rebelled against further conscription; the middle class protested against higher 
taxes; the royalists called for Louis XVIII; all classes demanded peace. 

Napoleon reached Paris on November 9, and was welcomed by his unhappy 
Queen and his rejoicing son. He set about raising a new army of 300,000 men as 
the first necessity for either war or peace. He sent engineers to repair roads to 
new fronts, to restore town walls, to build fortresses, to prepare to cut dikes or 
demolish bridges if necessary to slow an invader’s advance. He conscripted 
horses for the cavalry, ordered cannon from the foundries, arms and munitions 
for the infantry; and as public revenues fell because of poverty and resistance to 


taxation, he delved more and more deeply into his cellar hoard. The nation 
looked on in wonder and fear, admiring his resilience and resourcefulness, 
dreading another year of war. 

The Allies, hesitant before the Rhine and winter, sent to him from Frankfurt, 
on November 9, an informal unsigned offer of peace: France was to retain her 
natural frontiers—the Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees—but was to surrender all 
claim to anything beyond them.!8 On December 2 Napoleon replied through 
Caulaincourt, minister for foreign affairs, giving his official consent. However, 
the revolution in Holland ended French control of the mouths of the Rhine; the 
Allies aided this revolution, and withdrew their acceptance of natural frontiers 
for France.!9 Instead they issued (December 5) the “Declaration of Frankfurt”: 
“The Allied Powers are not making war on France. The Sovereigns desire 
France to be great, strong, and happy.... The Powers confirm the French Empire 
in the possession of an extent of territory that it never possessed under its 
kings.”20 

Not much was needed to separate the people from the Emperor. The Senate 
and the Legislature were in open revolt against him, demanding a constitution 
with guarantees of freedom. On December 21 the Allies crossed the Rhine into 
France. On December 29 the Senate sent Napoleon its assurances of loyalty and 
support. But on the same day Lainé, member from royalist Bordeaux, read to the 
Legislature a report criticizing the “mistakes” and “excesses” of the imperial 
administration, praising “the happy sway of the Bourbons,” and congratulating 
the Allies on “wishing to keep us within the limits of our own territory, and to 
repress an ambitious activity which for the last twenty years has been so fatal to 
all the peoples of Europe.”2! The Legislature voted, 223 to 31, to have Lainé’s 
report printed. That evening Napoleon ordered the session closed. 

On January 1, 1814, the Legislature sent him a delegation to wish him the 
compliments of the season. He replied with an outburst of accumulated anger 
and fatigue: 


“Surely, when we have to drive the enemy from our frontiers, it is not time to ask me for a 
constitution. You are not the representatives of the nation, you are merely the deputies sent by the 
departments.... I alone am the representative of the people. After all, what is the throne? Four pieces 
of gilt wood covered with velvet? No! The throne is a man, and that man is myself. It is I who can 
save France, and not you! If I were to listen to you I would surrender to the enemy more than he is 
demanding. You shall have peace in three months, or I shall perish.”22 


After the shocked delegates had left him Napoleon sent for some selected 
senators, explained his policy and his negotiations for peace, and concluded with 
a humble confession as if before the judgment seat of history: 


“TJ do not fear to acknowledge that I have made war too long. I had conceived vast projects; I 
wished to secure to France the empire of the world. I was mistaken; those projects were not 
proportioned to the numerical force of our population. I should have been obliged to put them all under 
arms; and I now perceive that the advancement of society, and the moral and social well-being of a 
state, are not compatible with converting an entire people into a nation of soldiers. 

“T ought to expiate the fault I have committed in reckoning too much on my good fortune; and I 
will expiate it. I will make peace. I will make it in such terms as circumstances demand, and this peace 
shall be mortifying to me alone. It is I who have deceived myself; it is I who ought to suffer, it is not 
France. She has not committed any error; she has poured forth her blood for me; she has not refused 
me any sacrifice... 

“Go, then, gentlemen, announce to your departments that I am about to conclude a peace, that I 
shall no longer require the blood of Frenchmen for my enterprises, for myself,... but for France, and to 
maintain the integrity of her frontiers. Tell them that I ask only the means of repelling a foreign foe 
from our native land. Tell them that Alsace, Franche-Comté, Navarre, Béarn are being invaded. Tell 
them that I call upon Frenchmen to come to the aid of Freedom.”23 


On January 21 he ordered his agents to release Pope Pius VII from 
Fontainebleau, and arrange for his return to Italy. On January 23 he assembled in 
the Tuileries the officers of the National Guard, presented to them the Empress 
and the “King of Rome” (a handsome boy not yet three years old), and 
recommended them to the care of the Guard. Once again, he appointed Marie 
Louise regent during his absence, this time with his brother Joseph as lieutenant 
general of the empire and administrator for the Empress. On the 24th he was 
notified that Murat had gone over to the Allies, and was marching up from 
Naples with eighty thousand men to aid in expelling Eugéne from Italy. On that 
day he bade goodbye to wife and son, whom he was never to see again, and left 
Paris to join his reconstituted army and challenge the invaders of France. 


V. TO PARIS 


They were again advancing on converging lines, this time with their eyes on 
Paris. Schwarzenberg literally stole a march on the French by crossing the Rhine 
at Basel with 160,000 men, violating Swiss neutrality with the happy connivance 
of Bemese oligarchs; moving rapidly through the cantons, taking undefended 
Geneva, and emerging into France a hundred miles farther west than the French 
had expected; and hurrying north toward Nancy in the hope of joining Bliicher, 
or coordinating with him there. Napoleon had ordered French armies to drop 
their local campaigns in Italy and southeast France and march north to intercept 
Schwarzenberg, or at least slow his advance; but Eugéne was tied up by 
Austrians, and Soult had his hands full with Wellington. 

Meanwhile Bliicher, with his “Army of Silesia” still 60,000 strong, crossed 
the Rhine at Mainz, Mannheim, and Coblenz, and advanced almost unopposed to 
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Nancy, whose rulers and populace received him and his Prussian troops as 
deliverers from Napoleonic tyranny.24 Bernadotte, having lost his hope of being 
chosen to succeed Bonaparte, had left the Allies after Leipzig, to beat the Danes 
into ceding Norway to Sweden (January 14, 1814); that done, he and his army 
joined Bliicher in the drive on Paris. 

The French forces that Napoleon had left in eastern France dared not confront 
either Bliicher or Schwarzenberg. Ney retreated west from Nancy, Mortier from 
Langres, Marmont from Metz, and awaited the coming of Napoleon. 

He brought with him, to his new headquarters at Chalons-sur-Marne (only 
ninety-five miles from Paris), some 60,000 recruits; adding these to the 60,000 
survivors of Leipzig under Ney, Marmont, and Mortier, he had a total of 120,000 
with whom to stop Bliicher and Schwarzenberg’s total of 220,000. He was 
limited to a policy of keeping the Allied armies from merging, avoiding 
confrontation with Schwarzenberg, and stopping or delaying their advance upon 
Paris by nibbling victories won over Allied divisions caught off guard or far 
enough away from their central command to be attacked without engaging their 
main forces. The campaign of 1814 was one of Napoleon’s most brilliant in 
strategy, but also—because of the dearth of reinforcements—one of the most 
costly in mistakes. Bliicher too made many mistakes, but he was the most 
indomitable and resourceful of all those generals who now or later opposed 
Napoleon. Schwarzenberg was more cautious, partly by temperament, partly 
because he carried Czar Alexander and Emperor Francis IJ in his train. 

Some initial victories gave Napoleon undue confidence. He caught Bliicher’s 
men dining or napping at Brienne (January 29, 1814), defeated them, and came 
near to capturing Bliicher himself. They retreated, and Napoleon was too wise to 
follow them, for his own army had lost 4,000 men, and he too had a narrow 
escape: a Prussian was approaching him with drawn saber when General 
Gourgeaud shot the impertinent fellow dead. Napoleon grieved over the damage 
the battle had done to the town and its famous school, where he had received his 
scientific education and his military training; he promised to restore them after 
the invaders had been driven from France.2° 

He had little time for reminiscence; Schwarzenberg had rushed up to buttress 
Bliicher, and suddenly Napoleon’s 46,000 victors found themselves almost 
surrounded by 100,000 Austrians, Prussians, and Russians at La Rothiéere 
(February 1). Napoleon had no choice but to fight; he so ordered, and 
commanded in person. The battle was almost equal, but equal losses were 
disastrous for the French, and the Emperor led them in retreat to Troyes. 
Bliicher, restless with Schwarzenberg’s cautious advance, separated from him 
and decided to follow his own route and pace to Paris via the Marne while the 


Austrians proceeded along the Seine. Allied officers were so confident of victory 
that they made engagements to meet at the Palais-Royal in the coming week.2® 

After giving his wounded army a week’s rest, Napoleon assigned part of it to 
Victor and Oudinot to retard Schwarzenberg, and himself marched with 60,000 
men through the swamps of St.-Gond as a shortcut to Champaubert. There they 
caught up with Bliicher’s rear, and Marmont led the French to a decisive victory 
(February 10). Pushing on, they met, a day later, another portion of Blticher’s 
army at Montmirail; Napoleon and Bliicher were both present, but Marmont 
again was the hero. On February 14 the main forces clashed in a larger combat at 
Vauchamps, and Napoleon guided his now more confident army to victory. In 
four days Bliicher had lost 30,000 men.” Napoleon sent 8,000 prisoners to be 
paraded through Paris to restore the morale of the citizens.28 

However, Schwarzenberg had meanwhile driven back Oudinot and Victor 
almost to Fountainbleau; one full-scale attack could have brought the Austro- 
Russian army, and its two Emperors, within a day’s march of Paris. Shocked by 
report of this setback, which canceled all his victories, Napoleon, leaving 
Marmont to at least harass Bliicher, dashed south with 70,000 men, caught an 
Allied army under Wittgenstein at Montereau, defeated it (February 18), took a 
position at Nangis, and sent Victor and Oudinot to attack Schwarzenberg in 
flank and rear. Finding himself in danger on three sides, the Austrian general 
thought it an opportune time to suggest an armistice to Napoleon. The Emperor 
replied that he would agree to a cease-fire only if it pledged the Allies to the 
Frankfurt offer—which left France its natural boundaries. The Allies, insulted by 
this proposal that they should retreat behind the Rhine, ended the negotiations, 
and, in defiance, at Chaumont on March 9, confirmed their alliance for twenty 
years. Schwarzenberg retired to Troyes, still commanding 100,000 men. 

Napoleon, with 40,000, pursued him cautiously. Meanwhile he learned that 
Bliicher had re-formed his forces, and was again making a path to Paris with 
50,000 men. Leaving Oudinot, Macdonald, and Etienne-Maurice Gérard to 
trouble Schwarzenberg, he marched his men back from the Seine to the Marne, 
and joined Marmont and Mortier in the hope of trapping Bliicher at the River 
Aisne, where the Prussian’s only escape would be by a bridge to Soissons. But 
two other Allied armies, 50,000 men, moved down from the north upon 
Soissons, and frightened its commandant to surrender the city and the bridge. 
Bliicher’s forces crossed the bridge, burned it, and united with their rescuers to 
total 100,000 troops. Napoleon pursued them with 50,000 men, fought them 
indecisively at Craonne, and was defeated by them in a savage conflict of two 
days at Laon (March 9-10). 


It did not help him much that on March 13, finding another Prussian army in 
possession of Reims, he drove out the invaders and received a heartening 
welcome from the populace. Then, leaving Marmont and Mortier to face 
Bliicher, he again marched from one enemy to the other, and at Arcis-sur-Aube, 
on March 20, in a madness of fury, launched his remaining 20,000 men against 
Schwarzenberg’s army, still 90,000 strong. After two days of heroic massacre he 
acknowledged defeat, and crossed the Aube to find a place where his depleted 
army could rest. 

He was again at the end of his rope. His exhaustion of flesh and nerves 
revealed itself in his hot temper, his angry scolding of officers who had risked 
their lives for him in war after war. They warned him that he could expect no 
reinforcements to reach him from a nation bled to apathy and tired of la gloire. 
The government that he had left in Paris—even his brother Joseph —was 
sending him appeals to make peace at any price. 

In his desperation he decided to risk everything on one more dash of 
imaginative strategy. He would leave his best generals to halt the Allied advance 
as well as they could; he himself, with a modest force, would march eastward, 
release the French soldiers immured in German fortresses along the Rhine, add 
those veteran troops to his battered regiments, cut the Allies’ lines of 
communication and supplies, attack their rear guards, and force them to halt in 
their march; so Paris, again inspired by his courage, might build its defenses, and 
defy the invaders. In a saner moment he sent instructions to Joseph that if 
surrender should be imminent, the government, with Marie Louise and the King 
of Rome, should be removed to some security behind the Loire, where all 
available French troops could gather for a last stand. 

While Napoleon led his wondering survivors eastward, the Allies broke 
down, day by day, the resistance offered by the remains of the French army, and 
moved closer to the end of their long journey. Francis II stayed behind at Dijon, 
not willing to share in the humiliation of his daughter. Frederick William II, 
usually so mild, felt that he might justly take revenge for the destruction of his 
army, the dismemberment of his country, and his years of exile from his capital. 
Alexander, proud and tense, taking no pleasure in the daily slaughter, saw 
himself as fulfilling the vow he had made at Vilna to cleanse Russia of 
Moscow’s defilement, and to free Europe from the power madness of the 
Corsican. 

On March 25 Marmont and Mortier made a desperate attempt to stop the 
Allies, at La Fére-Champenoise, a hundred miles from Paris. Outnumbered two 
to one, they fought with such carelessness of death that Alexander himself, 
advancing into the melee, commanded the uneven slaughter to stop, crying, “Je 


veux sauver ces braves!”; and after the combat ended the victors restored to the 
defeated generals their horses and swords.229 Marmont and Mortier retreated to 
Paris to prepare the defense of the capital. 

Bliicher and Schwarzenberg reached the outskirts of Paris on March 29. The 
sound of their cannon, and the sight of peasants fleeing into the city, created 
panic among the citizens, and tremors among the 12,000 militiamen —most of 
them armed only with pikes—who were now called upon to aid the residual 
army in manning the forts and hills of the capital. Joseph had long since begged 
the Empress-Regent to leave the city as Napoleon had directed; now she obeyed; 
but “L’ Aiglon” resisted until frightened by the noise of the approaching battle. 

On March 30th 70,000 of the invaders began the final attack. Marmont and 
Mortier, with 25,000 men, defended as well as they could a city that the proud 
Emperor had never thought of fortifying. Old soldiers from Les Invalides, 
students from the Ecole Polytechnique, workingmen and other volunteers, joined 
the defense. Joseph watched the resistance until he saw that it was useless and 
might invite the destructive bombardment of a city that was dear to its rich and 
poor alike. Though Alexander might behave with commiseration and charity, the 
Cossacks might escape control, and Bliicher was not the man to keep his 
Prussian cohorts from taking full revenge. So Joseph transferred his authority to 
the marshals, and left to join Marie Louise and the French government at Blois 
on the Loire. Marmont, after a day of bloody resistance, saw no sense in 
continuing it, and signed the capitulation of the city at 2 A.M. of March 31, 1814. 

Later that morning Alexander, Frederick William III, and Schwarzenberg led 
50,000 soldiers in formal entry into Paris. The people greeted them with silent 
hostility, but the Czar softened them with undiscouraged courtesy and repeated 
salutations.29 When the ceremonies were over he sought out Talleyrand in the 
Rue St.-Florentin, and asked his advice on how to arrange an orderly change of 
the French government. They agreed that the Senate should reconvene, that it 
should draw up a constitution, and should appoint a provisional government. The 
Senate met on April 1, composed a constitution guaranteeing fundamental 
liberties, appointed a provisional government, and chose Talleyrand as its 
president. On April 2 the Senate declared Napoleon deposed. 


VI. TO PEACE 


He was at St.-Dizier, 150 miles from Paris, when the news reached him 
(March 27) that the Allies were investing the city. He set out with his army the 
next morning. That afternoon he received a more urgent message: “The presence 
of the Emperor is necessary if he wishes to prevent his capital from being 


delivered to the enemy. There is not a moment to lose.” He left his army at 
Troyes and rode most of the remaining miles on horseback, ailments 
notwithstanding. Nearing Paris (March 31), he said to Caulaincourt, “I shall put 
myself at the head of the National Guard and the Army; we shall reestablish 
things.” He was shocked to be informed that it was too late; the capitulation had 
been signed that morning. He sent Caulaincourt to Paris in the hope that this 
“Russian” might persuade Alexander to a compromise settlement. Fearing arrest 
if he himself entered the city, the Emperor rode on to Fontainebleau. There, that 
evening, he received word from Caulaincourt: “I am repulsed.”3! On April 2 he 
learned that he had been deposed. He thought for a moment how pleasant it 
might be to yield. “I do not cling to the throne,” he said; “born a soldier, I can 
without complaint become a citizen.” But the arrival of his army, still numbering 
50,000 men,?2 struck a more congenial chord in his nature. He bade it pitch its 
camp along the River Essonne (a tributary of the Seine), and hold itself ready for 
further orders. To this camp Marmont led the survivors of the troops that had 
defended Paris. 

On April 3 Napoleon reviewed the Imperial Guard in the court of the 
Fontainebleau Palace. He told them, “I have offered the Emperor Alexander a 
peace sought by great sacrifices.... He has refused.... In a few days I shall go to 
attack him in Paris. I count on you.” At first they made no answer, but when he 
asked them, “Am I right?” they responded, “Vive l’Empereur! A Paris!” and the 
grenadiers’ band struck up the old revolutionary anthems “Le Chant du départ” 
and “La Marseillaise.” 

The generals were skeptical. In private conference with them he found them 
opposed to a Bourbon restoration, but cold to an attempt to drive the Allies out 
of Paris. On April 4 Marshals Ney, Oudinot, Moncey, and Lefebvre entered his 
room uninvited, and told him that since the Senate had deposed him they could 
not follow him in an attack upon the Allied forces and the Provisional 
Government. He answered that he would lead the Army without them. Ney 
retorted, “The Army will obey its leaders.” Napoleon asked what they wanted 
him to do. Ney and Oudinot answered, “Abdicate.” Napoleon wrote a 
conditional abdication, leaving the throne to his son under the regency of Marie 
Louise. He sent Caulaincourt, Macdonald, and Ney to Paris to present this offer. 
On the way they stopped at the Essonne camp to consult Marmont, and were 
startled to find that he had been negotiating privately with Schwarzenberg for 
terms of surrender. That night (April 4-5) Marmont led his 11,000 men across 
the city line in full acceptance of Schwarzenberg’s easy terms. On April 5 the 
Allied leaders notified Caulaincourt that there would be no further dealings with 


Napoleon until he had abdicated unconditionally. Meanwhile they sent troops to 
surround Fontainebleau and prevent his escape. 

Alexander graced these severities by protecting Paris from pillage, and paying 
courtesy visits to Marie Louise, Josephine, and Hortense. The Russian was the 
most civilized of the conquerors. He persuaded his colleagues to sign with him 
the “Treaty of Fontainebleau,’ which offered Napoleon an island in the 
Mediterranean as a spacious prison, brightened with an Italian sky and a French 
income. The essential text: 


His Majesty the Emperor Napoleon on the one part, and their Majesties the Emperor of Austria,... 
the Emperor of all the Russias, and the King of Prussia, stipulating in their own names and those of all 
their Allies on the other... 

Article I. His Majesty the Emperor Napoleon renounces for himself, his successors and 
descendants, as well as for all the members of his family, all rights of sovereignty and dominion as 
well in the French Empire as... in every other country. 

Article II. Their Majesties the Emperor Napoleon and Empress Marie Louise shall retain their titles 
and rank to be enjoyed during their lives. The mother, brothers, sisters, nephews, and nieces of the 
Emperor shall also retain, wherever they reside, the titles of Princes of the Emperor’s Family. 

Article Il. The Island of Elba, adopted by his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon as his place of 
residence, shall form during his life a separate principality, which shall be possessed by him in full 
sovereignty and property. 

There shall besides be granted, in full property to the Emperor Napoleon, an annual revenue of 
2,000,000 francs in rent charge, in the great book of France, of which 1,000,000 shall be in reversion 
to the Empress.33 


Napoleon signed this on April 13, and signed his First Abdication; the Allies 
then signed the treaty. He had hoped for Corsica as his island of exile, but knew 
that this, a very incubator of revolt, would not be allowed, and Elba had been his 
own second choice.24 Marie Louise was not permitted to go with him there. She 
had tried to join him at Fontainebleau, but the Allies had forbidden this, and 
Napoleon had discouraged it.3° On April 27, unwillingly, she and her son left 
Rambouillet for Vienna. 


Perhaps Napoleon had dissuaded her from coming to him because he had 
decided to kill himself. As before noted, he had been given a phial of poison by 
Dr. Yvan on the return from Russia. On the night of April 12-13 he swallowed 
the contents. Apparently the poison had lost efficacy; Napoleon suffered, but 
recovered, much to his shame. He excused his continuance by proposing to write 
an autobiography that would give his side of the story, and would celebrate the 
deeds of “mes braves. ”36 

On April 16 he wrote a farewell to Josephine: “Never forget him who has 
never forgotten you and will never forget you.”37 She died a month later, May 


29. On April 19 he bade goodbye to his valet Constant and his Mameluke 
bodyguard Roustam. On the 20th he delivered les adieux to the soldiers of the 
Old Guard, who had remained with him to the end: 


“Soldiers, I bid you farewell. For twenty years that we have been together your conduct has left me 
nothing to desire. I have always found you on the road to glory.... With you and the brave men who 
still are faithful, I might have carried on a civil war, but France would be unhappy. Be faithful, then, to 
your new king, be obedient to your new commanders, and desert not our beloved country. 

“Do not lament my lot. I will be happy when I know that you are so. I might have died;... if I 
consent to live it is still to promote your glory. I will write the great things that we have achieved. 

“T cannot embrace you all, but I embrace your general. Come, General Petit, that I may press you to 
my heart. Bring me the Eagle [the standard of the Guard] that I may embrace it also. Ah, dear Eagle, 
may this kiss which I give thee find an echo to the latest posterity! Adieu, my children; the best wishes 
of my heart shall be always with you. Do not forget me!”’38 


Four hundred of the Guard chose to accompany him to Elba. 

He stepped into a carriage with General Bertrand, who would stay with him 
to the end. For assurance’ sake he was accompanied by four Allied officers— 
Russian, Prussian, Austrian, English; and, for protection, a small escort of 
French troops.29 He needed protection as he passed through Provence, where the 
population, strongly Catholic and partly royalist, hurled insults at him as he 
passed. At Orgon, near Arles, he saw himself hanging in effigy, and was 
threatened by a crowd; it commanded him to say “Vive le Roi!” and he obeyed, 
as Louis XVI, contrariwise, had done. Thereafter, for safety, he disguised 
himself with a uniform and cloak lent him by Austrian and Russian officers. His 
spirits were raised, April 26, by finding his sister Pauline waiting for him at Le 
Luc. She had abandoned the French Riviera, and an invitation to Rome, to stay 
at a little farmhouse. “The Emperor will shortly pass through here,” she wrote to 
Felice Bacciocchi, “and I wish to see him and offer him my sympathy.... I have 
not loved him because he was a sovereign, but because he is my brother.”49 She 
refused to embrace him in his humiliating disguise; he discarded it, and for four 
hours basked in her devotion. 

On the 27th he proceeded to Fréjus. There, on April 28, he was received, with 
a salute of twenty-one guns, on board the British ship Undaunted, and sailed for 
Elba. For the next nine months he would try the healing simplicities of peace. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
To Waterloo 
1814-15 


I. LOUIS XVIII 


Hk was the fourth—as Louis XVI was the third—son of Louis the Dauphin, son 
of Louis XV. Till 1791, when he was already thirty-six, he was apparently 
content to be the Comte de Provence, handsome, genial, enjoying and supporting 
literature, and contributing elegant conversation to the salon of his mistress.! 
When Louis XVI tried to escape from France (1791) the Comte tried also, 
succeeded, and joined his younger brother, the Comte d’Artois, at Brussels. 
When Louis XVII, wasting away in imprisonment and grief, died at the age of 
ten (1795), the Comte de Provence, as the next legitimate heir to the throne of 
France, took the title of Louis XVIII, and considered himself the king of France 
through all the years of the Revolution and Napoleon. As their influence spread, 
Louis had to change his domicile from place to place—from Germany to Russia 
to Poland to Russia to England (1811). There he was supported by the 
government, and acquired a respect for the British Constitution. 

On April 14, 1814, the French Senate, led by Talleyrand, issued the following 
resolution: 


In conformity with the proposition of the Provisional Government, and the report of a special 
committee of seven members, the Senate resigns the provisional government of France to His Royal 
Highness the Comte d’Artois, with the title of Lieutenant General of the Kingdom, until Louis- 
Stanislaus-Xavier, called to the throne of France, shall have accepted the constitutional charter.2 


The constitution formulated by the Senate called for amnesty to the surviving 
revolutionists, the prohibition of feudal dues and ecclesiastical tithes, the 
confirmation of purchases made from “national” property (confiscated from the 
Church and the émigrés), the maintenance of a Chamber of Deputies and a 
House of Peers, and respect for civil liberty and the sovereignty of the people. 
Pleased by this invitation, disturbed by its conditions, Louis asked time for 
consideration. On April 24 he left England for France. From St.-Ouen, on May 


2, he announced that he would respect most of the proposed constitution, but had 
to reject the sovereignty of the people as inconsistent with his hereditary rights 
as king by the grace of God. He proposed to “grant” to France and the Senate a 
“charter” instead of a constitution. The Senate would be a Chamber of Peers 
chosen by the king; the Corps Législatif would become a Chamber of Deputies 
elected by voters paying three hundred or more francs annually in direct taxes; 
and these two chambers were to control the revenues and expenditures of the 
government. Charmed by the power of the purse, the two chambers accepted the 
charter, the King pledged his cooperation, and the Bourbon Restoration began 
(June 4, 1814). 

Amid this changing of the guards the Allied Powers, by the “First Treaty of 
Paris” (May 30, 1814), reduced France to her boundaries of 1792, and gave her 
Chambéry, Annecy, Mulhouse, and Montbéliard. France surrendered important 
colonies to England and Spain, recognized Austrian rule in north Italy, and 
agreed in advance to any decisions that the coming Congress of Vienna would 
reach about territory taken by France since 1792. 

Settled down in the Tuileries, Louis XVIII felt that he had earned the right to 
relax and enjoy the restitution of his property. He spoke of 1814 as “the 
nineteenth year of my reign.” He was now fifty-nine years old, genial and 
courteous, lazy and slow, fat and gouty, and not every ounce a king. He resigned 
himself to constitutional government, and complaisantly adjusted himself to 
votes, oratory, factions, and a press freer than under the Directory or Napoleon. 
Salons for the discussion of literature and politics flourished. Mme. de Staél, 
triumphant, resumed her Paris gatherings, and entertained kings. 

More generally enjoyed by the people was the economic success of the new 
regime. Louis had the good sense to leave unaltered the Napoleonic Code, the 
judiciary, the bureaucracy, and the structure of the economy. As Napoleon had 
been blessed in finding, for the vital Ministry of Finance, a man of high 
competence and integrity in Francois Mollien, so Louis XVII found for the 
same office Baron Joseph-Dominique Louis, who met promptly all obligations 
of the Treasury, and resisted all temptations to fiscal chicanery. 

The King’s court symbolized his efforts to smooth the transition between the 
two regimes. There was, in the first year of the reign, little retaliation against 
those who had served Napoleon; the Emperor’s marshals, excepting Davout, 
mingled freely with pedigreed royalists at the Bourbon court. Members of the 
lower nobility, like M. and Mme. de Rémusat, who. had been favorites with 
Napoleon, rushed to worship at the refurbished shrine. Talleyrand’s quip that the 
Bourbons had “learned nothing and forgotten nothing” might have been true of 
the Comte d’ Artois—good-natured and good-looking, but foolishly proud; but it 


could not justly be applied to Louis XVIII. Napoleon himself, at St. Helena, 
testified to the rapidity with which most of the French people accepted the 
ancien régime nouveau, as if falling readily into old habits too long established 
to have been completely displaced. 

Nevertheless, there were some elements of discord and discontent. The 
Church repudiated the Concordat, and insisted on the restoration of her pre- 
Revolution power, especially over education. A decree was obtained from the 
King requiring strict religious observance of Sundays and holydays; all shops 
except of chemists and herbalists were then to be closed from morning to 
evening, and no paid labor or business transport was to be allowed. It became 
dangerous not to profess Catholicism. Most troublesome of all was the Church’s 
apparently reasonable demand that all ecclesiastical property confiscated during 
the Revolution should be restored to her. This demand could not be met without 
a revolt of the hundreds of thousands of peasants, and members of the middle 
class, who had bought such property from the state. The fear of these purchasers 
that they might be dispossessed, in whole or in part, led many peasants, and 
some solid bourgeois, to think they might welcome a Napoleon returning, if 
cured of war. 

A still active minority of the population cherished the principles of the 
Revolution, and worked, however clandestinely, for its revival. Severely 
repressed by the new regime, these “Jacobins” played with the hope that a 
returned Napoleon might be forced, in order to overthrow the Bourbon, to be 
again the Son of the Revolution. In the Army they made many converts to this 
hope. The marshals were captivated by the amiability of the King, but the officer 
class—seeing their visions of advancement fading as the nobility resumed its old 
monopoly of the higher posts—longed for a revival of the days when a marshal’s 
baton could be won and awarded on the field and day of battle. Louis XVIII, 
eager to balance the budget, had demobilized 18,000 officers and 300,000 
privates; nearly all of these dismissed men, struggling to find a place in the 
economy, idealized in memory the Emperor who had dealt out glory as well as 
death, and had made even death seem glorious. 

The discontent of the Army was the strongest of the forces that opened a door 
for the return of the fascinating prodigal. Add a peasantry fearing dispossession 
or a restoration of feudal dues; manufacturers suffering from the influx of British 
goods; the discomfort of all but the orthodox Catholics under the intensifying 
sway of the clergy; the King’s dismissal of both chambers at the end of 1814— 
not to return till May; and a secret yearning of the poor for the excitement and 
splendor of Napoleon’s France: these were frail and uncertain winds of chance, 
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but news of them, brought to Elba, raised the spirit of the imprisoned gladiator, 
wounded but not dead. 


II. THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA: SEPTEMBER, 1814- JUNE, 1815 


It was the most distinguished political assemblage in European history. Its 
dominant members were naturally the major victors in the war of the nations: 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Great Britain; but there were also delegates from 
Sweden, Denmark, Spain, Portugal, the Papacy, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wiirttemberg...; and defeated France had to be reckoned with, if only because 
she was represented by the wily Talleyrand. The proceedings would illustrate 
two not quite contrary principles: that guns speak louder than words, and that 
physical force is seldom victorious unless manipulated by mental power. 

Russia was represented primarily by Czar Alexander I, with the largest army 
and the greatest charm. With the help of Count Andreas Razumovsky (patron of 
Beethoven) and Count Karl Robert Nesselrode he proposed that Russia receive 
all Poland as reward for leading the Allies from hesitation on the Niemen and the 
Spree to victory on the Seine; and Prince Czartoryski, representing Poland by 
Alexander’s permission, supported the proposal in hope that the reunification of 
Poland could be a step toward independence. 

Prussia was represented formally by King Frederick William II, more 
actively by Prince von Hardenberg, with Wilhelm von Humboldt as philosopher 
in attendance. They demanded a fit reward for the martial leadership of 
“Vorwarts” Bliicher and the sacrifice of Prussian lives. Alexander agreed, and— 
conditional on Prussia’s withdrawal of claim to her former piece of Poland— 
offered Frederick William all of Saxony, whose King (then imprisoned in 
Berlin) deserved this denudation for having given the Saxon Army to Napoleon; 
and Freiherr vom Stein thought this a gentlemanly solution. 

Austria claimed that its declaration for the Allies had decided the war, and 
that it should get a generous helping at the victors’ feast. The exclusion of 
Austria from Poland was intolerable; and the appropriation of Saxony by Prussia 
would throw out of all proportion the European balance of power between north 
and south. Metternich deployed all his patient, devious subtlety to keep Austria 
from being reduced to a second-class Power. Emperor Francis II aided his 
Minister for Foreign Affairs by softening his guests with entertainment. His 
Treasury had emerged from the war with one foot in bankruptcy; he risked the 
remainder by intoxicating his guests with wine and champagne, and dulling them 
with Neanderthal meals. The halls of the imperial palaces sparkled almost 


nightly with lavish festivals. Actors and actresses, singers and virtuosos were 
engaged to entrance the potentates and their retainers; Beethoven shook the city 
with “Die Schlacht von Vittoria.” Fair women wore fortunes on their dresses or 
in their hair, and displayed as much of their software as a decent respect for 
Cardinal Consalvi would allow. Mistresses were available for titled seekers, and 
courtesans supplied the needs of minor notables. The town gossips had trouble 
keeping account of the Czar’s amours.4 

Alexander won the women and lost the diplomatic war. Metternich sought 
allies against him among the delegates of the minor Powers. He argued that the 
principle of legitimacy forbade such spoliation of a king as Russia and Prussia 
proposed in Saxony. They agreed, but how could they talk principle to a Russia 
that had 500,000 troops quartered on her western front? Metternich appealed to 
Lord Castlereagh, who spoke for England: Would not England be uneasy with 
Russia reaching through Poland and allied with a Prussia swollen with Saxony? 
What would this do to the balance of power east and west? Castlereagh excused 
himself; Britain was at war with the United States, and could not risk a 
confrontation with Russia. 

So Metternich turned as a last resort to Talleyrand. He had angered the 
Frenchman by excluding France, along with the lesser Powers, from the private 
conferences of the “Big Four,” and deferring to November 1, 1814, the first 
united assembly of all the attending states. Talleyrand made common cause with 
other excluded delegations, and was soon accepted as their spokesman. So 
fortified, he began to speak of France as still a first-class Power, ready to raise 
and supply an army of 300,000 men. Metternich, who might have seen this as a 
threat, saw in it a possible promise. He solicited Talleyrand’s help against 
Russia; Talleyrand secured Louis XVIII’s consent; the two diplomats won over 
Castlereagh now that peace had been made with America. On January 3, 1815, 
France, Austria, and Great Britain formed a Triple Alliance for mutual aid in 
maintaining the balance of power. Faced with this new consortium, Russia 
withdrew her claim to all Poland; and Prussia, having regained Thorn and Posen, 
agreed to take only two fifths of Saxony. Talleyrand received most of the credit, 
and boasted that his diplomacy had changed France from a beaten beggar to 
again a major Power. 


After almost nine months of bargaining, the assembled dignitaries, by the 
“Act of the Congress of Vienna” dated June 8, 1815, redistributed the soil of 
Europe according to the ancient principle that to the victors belong the spoils—if 
the victors are still strong enough to take them. Britain kept Malta as her sentry 
post in the central Mediterranean; she established her protectorate over the 


Ionian Islands as guards over the Adriatic and the eastern Mediterranean; she 
returned some, kept some (notably Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope) of the 
French and Dutch colonies she had taken during the war. She recovered control 
of Hanover, and arranged a close understanding with the new kingdom of the 
Netherlands, which now embraced both “Holland” and “Belgium,” and therefore 
the mouths of the Rhine. 

Poland suffered a new partition, with some improvement. Prussia received the 
regions around Posen and Danzig. Austria received Galicia. Russia received the 
grand duchy of Warsaw, which was changed into the kingdom of Poland under 
the czar as its king, and with a liberal constitution. 

Prussia came out of the war with gains that prepared her for Bismarck: in 
addition to two fifths of Saxony she received Swedish Pomerania and Riigen, 
and most of Westphalia; Neuchatel in Switzerland; and a predominant influence 
in the German Confederation which now replaced Napoleon’s Confederation of 
the Rhine. Saxony retained three fifths of its former terrain, and recovered its 
King. Austria added, to her pre-Congress lands, Salzburg, Illyria, Dalmatia, the 
Tirol, and the “Lombardo-Venetian kingdom” in northern Italy. The Papal States 
were returned to the Papacy; Tuscany reverted to the Hapsburg-Bourbon rule. 
Finally, in a bow to Christianity, the Congress condemned the trade in slaves. 


During December and January, 1814—15, the Congress considered proposals 
for further dealings with Napoleon. Surely (some delegates suggested) that 
excitable man would not long rest content to be sovereign of tiny Elba. And that 
island was uncomfortably close to Italy and France. What deviltry might he stir 
if he should escape? Various proposals were made to the Congress to send a 
force to Elba, seize Napoleon, and deport him to a farther and safer isolation. 
Talleyrand and Castlereagh thought so; Czar Alexander objected, and there the 
matter rested.° 

The Congress was nearing its close when, early on the morning of March 7, 
Metternich was awakened by a message marked “Urgent.” It was from the 
Austrian consul at Genoa, and informed the Minister that Napoleon had escaped 
from Elba. The delegates, notified, agreed to defer the ending of the Congress 
and to remain at Vienna until some united action could be agreed upon. On 
March 11 further word came that Napoleon had landed near Antibes. On March 
13 the Congress, through its “Committee of the Eight,” pronounced against 
Napoleon a ban declaring him an outlaw whom anyone might kill without fear or 
hindrance of the law. The Congress had completed its programs, but—though 
the delegates now dispersed—it remained technically in session until June 19, 


when it was notified that Napoleon had been overwhelmed at Waterloo the day 
before. The Congress thereupon declared itself officially at an end. 


III. ELBA 


Napoleon reached Elba’s Portoferraio on May 3, 1814. He landed the next 
morning, amid the wild acclaim of the town’s population, which thought that he 
was bringing millions of francs to spend; eight days earlier they had hanged him 
in effigy as a man madly in love with war.® They escorted him to the governor’s 
palace, which would now take on imperial dignity. For the next nine months he 
was to be emperor over eighty-six square miles and twelve thousand souls. He 
surrounded himself (partly, it may be, because he believed that display is half the 
game of rule) with all the paraphernalia of majesty—uniforms, royal guard, 
chamberlains, domestics, musicians, a hundred horses, twenty-seven carriages.” 
On May 26 four hundred members of his Old Guard came to serve him as the 
nucleus of a miniature army. Some two hundred volunteers came from France, 
others from Italy or Corsica; altogether he had soon about sixteen hundred men 
ready to fight off any attempt to harm the hated and beloved Emperor. For 
further inviolability he fortified the harbor and organized a fleet—one brig (the 
Inconstant) and four small vessels, all armed. 

How did he finance all this—and the public works and enterprises with which 
he improved the island? The Treaty of Fontainebleau had promised him an 
annuity from France, but it was not paid. However, Napoleon had brought with 
him 3,400,000 francs in silver and gold, and he collected 400,000 lire annually 
in taxes and other revenues. After half a year he began to wonder how he was 
going to meet his expenses if he stayed there beyond a year. 

For a time he was reasonably happy, considering his expansive ways. On 
May 9 he wrote to Marie Louise: “I arrived here fifteen days ago. I have had a 
pretty dwelling fixed up.... My health is perfect, the country is agreeable. It 
lacks news from you, and the assurance that you are well.... Goodbye, my 
beloved. Give a kiss to my son.”9 

Another son, with his mother the faithful Countess Walewska, was among his 
early visitors. The sailors and citizens mistook her for the Empress, and gave her 
a royal welcome. Napoleon was disturbed, since he had hoped to have his wife 
and the “King of Rome” join him on the island. He relaxed for a day or two in 
Walewska’s arms,!° then lovingly dismissed her for reasons of state. Perhaps 
Marie Louise received some expanded gossip about those two days. 

In October his mother and his sister Pauline came to stay with him. Pauline 
offered him her jewels, and asked pardon for Murat’s disloyalty. Madame Mere 


gave him motherly care and comfort, and offered him all her savings. She and 
Pauline remained with him though they sorely missed the warm vitality of Italian 
life. 

We can imagine how bored he was, after the first few months, with the small 
scope and leverage that the little island could give to his character and dreams. 
He tried to escape ennui by physical activity, but almost daily some news from 
the mainland added to his restlessness. Méneval, who was serving Marie Louise 
in Vienna, informed him of the discussions in the Congress about removing him 
to a safer distance,!2 and added that the Congress would probably end by 
February 20. Other informants told him of the discontent in the Army, the fears 
of the peasantry, the agitations of the Jacobins, the enforcement of Catholic 
worship. In February, 1815, Hugues Maret, Duc de Bassano, sent him a message 
via Fleury de Chaboulon, confirming all these reports. +3 

Excited by them, and stirred with hopes for a nobler end than death by 
inanition, he told his mother of his temptation, and asked for her advice. She 
suspected that if she let him go now she would never see him again. “Let me,” 
she said, “be a mother for a while, and then I will give you my opinion.” But she 
knew that he had already decided for the last gamble. “Go, my son,” she told 
him, “and fulfill your destiny.” 14 

He felt that he must act soon. A little time more, and he would have no means 
of his own to pay those thousand Frenchmen who were serving him and must be 
maintained. The conditions had developed for an attempt to regain his throne, 
defend it, and transmit it to his son, as beautiful as Adonis, whom he would train 
to be a king. The Allies were disbanding their Congress, and were going home 
with their troops; perhaps, separately, they would be open to an appeal for peace. 
The nights were still long; in the darkness his little fleet might escape detection, 
and he would be again on the soil of France. 

He prepared as inconspicuously as possible, but with his usual foresight and 
thoroughness. He bade the Imperial Guard and eight hundred grenadiers—eleven 
hundred men in all—pack their belongings, and be on the dock on the evening of 
February 26 for a voyage of several days to an unstated destination. Nevertheless 
they surmised that they were bound for France, and they rejoiced. 

On the appointed evening he embraced his mother and sister (who would 
soon go to friends in Italy), joined his little regiment, boarded, with it, the 
Inconstant and five other vessels, and sailed off quietly in the dark. The winds 
did not favor them, sometimes leaving their helpless fleet becalmed, sometimes 
driving it too near the shore; they feared to be recognized and stopped and 
ignominiously jailed. For three days they moved northward along the Italian 
coast, then westward past Genoa and the French Riviera. En route those men 


who could write made hundreds of copies of a proclamation composed by 
Napoleon, to be distributed in France: 


FRENCHMEN: 

I have heard, in my exile, your lamentations and your prayers: you long for the government that 
you chose, and which alone is lawful. I have crossed the sea, and am coming to reclaim my rights, 
which are yours. To the Army: your possessions, your rank, your glory, the property, rank, and glory 
of your children, have no greater enemies than those princes whom foreigners have imposed upon 
you.... Victory will march at full speed; the eagle, with the national colors, will fly from steeple to 
steeple, even to the towers of Notre-Dame. You will be the liberators of your country.15 


IV. THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY: MARCH 1-20, 1815 


The little fleet, carrying “Caesar and his fortune,” sighted Cap d’Antibes at 
dawn of March 1. Soon after midday, in the Golfe Juan, the eleven hundred men 
began to debark, some jumping into the shallow water and wading to the shore. 
Napoleon, last to land, ordered a bivouac in an olive plantation between the sea 
and the road from Antibes to Cannes. He sent a small group to Cannes to buy 
horses and provisions, and to pay in cash; he had brought 800,000 gold francs 
from Elba. He bade another group go to Antibes and persuade its garrison to join 
him; its commander rebuked and imprisoned the messengers. Napoleon refused 
to go and attempt to free them; he was resolved to gain Paris without firing a 
shot. 

He found no welcome in Antibes. The passersby, on being told that the little 
man studying maps at an open-air table was the Emperor, voiced no enthusiasm. 
The region had been hard hit by the wars, the conscriptions, and the double 
blockade; it had no appetite for more of the same. The mayor of Antibes came to 
examine the invaders, and told Napoleon, “We were beginning to be happy and 
tranquil; you will trouble everything.” Napoleon, recalling this at St. Helena, 
said to Gourgaud, “I shall not tell you how this remark moved me, nor the pain it 
gave me.”!6 A passing courier partly reassured him: the Army and the 
commonalty, he reported, were for him, from Paris to Cannes, but the people of 
Provence were against him. 

Napoleon knew this well, recalling his bitter experiences at Orgon eleven 
months before, and these memories now determined his route to Paris. Rather 
than follow, at the risk of bloody encounters, the well-traveled and mostly level 
highways from Cannes to Toulon, Marseilles, and Avignon to Paris, he chose the 
mountainous route from Cannes to Grasse, Digne, Grenoble and Lyons. The 
region south of Grenoble was lightly populated, the garrisons were small and 
notoriously anti-Bourbon. The mountain passes were still covered with snow; 


the Old Guardsmen and the grenadiers would grumble, but they would never 
desert him. 

So, about midnight of March 1-2, the eleven hundred set out on the road to 
Cannes. Some sixty of them had been able to buy horses, but, to keep pace and 
friendship with the rest, they walked beside their baggage-laden mounts. 
Napoleon usually rode in a carriage. In the center of the procession some 
guardsmen watched over Napoleon’s gold. Tough Corsicans brought up the 
rear.17 

At Grasse they left their cannon as too big a problem for icebound mountain 
roads. Napoleon’s veterans, used to winning wars with their legs, set a good pace 
for the rest. On March 5 they reached Gap, having walked (most of them) 150 
miles in four days. At La Mure, twenty miles south of Grenoble, they 
encountered their first serious challenge. 

The commander of the Fifth Division of the Army, stationed at Grenoble, had 
received orders from Paris to arrest Napoleon, and had sent a battalion of five 
hundred men to stop the approaching rebels. As the opposed columns neared 
each other Napoleon ordered his defenders to ground their arms. He stepped out 
in front and walked toward the oncoming troops. Nearing them, he stopped and 
addressed them: “Soldiers of the Fifth, I am your Emperor; do you recognize 
me?” He opened his military greatcoat, and said, “If there is among you a soldier 
who would like to kill his Emperor, here I am [me voila] “Almost to a man the 
battalion lowered its arms, and cried out, “Vive 1’?Empereur!” It disbanded, and 
the happy soldiers gathered around Napoleon, seeking to touch him. He spoke to 
them affectionately, returned to his group, and told them, “Everything is settled; 
in ten days we shall be in the Tuileries.” 18 

That evening they approached Grenoble. Hundreds of peasants and 
proletaires flocked to welcome him; and when they found one of the city gates 
closed they broke it down to let the little army in. Bidding his exhausted men 
find a good rest till the next noon, he himself went to the Inn of the Trois 
Dauphins. The mayor, the municipal officers, even the military commanders 
came to greet him. On the next morning he received a larger delegation, which 
asked him to pledge himself to constitutional government. He knew that 
Grenoble had been in the forefront of the Revolution, and that it had never lost 
its thirst for freedom. He addressed them in terms that repudiated his past 
absolutism and promised reform. He acknowledged that he had assumed 
excessive power, and that he had allowed his wars, originally defensive, to 
become wars of conquest, nearly exhausting France. He pledged himself to give 
France a representative government loyal to the principles of 1789 and 1792. 


Now, he told them, his dearest hope was to prepare his son to be the worthy and 
liberal leader of an enlightened France.1!9 

That afternoon (March 8) he bade his followers resume their march; he would 
remain a day more at Grenoble to issue directives to those towns that were 
accepting his lead; but he promised to rejoin his band in time to help them to 
peaceful victories. On March 10 he caught up with them, and led them on to 
Lyons. 

By this time the news of Napoleon’s escapade had reached Louis XVIII. He 
was not at first alarmed, feeling confident that the culprit would soon be stopped. 
But as the march continued, and approached a Grenoble known for its hostility 
to the Bourbons, Louis issued on March 7 a proclamation exhorting every citizen 
to help take this troublesome criminal and bring him to a military court for trial 
and execution; and the same punishment was decreed for all who aided him. The 
King summoned Ney from retirement, and asked him to lead a force against 
Napoleon. Ney agreed, but the story that he vowed to bring Napoleon back in an 
iron cage is probably a fable.29 Ney hurried south, took command of a battalion 
at Besancon, and called upon Generals de Bourmont and Lecourbe to join him 
with their forces at Lons-le-Saunier (northwest of Geneva). To the six thousand 
troops so assembled he made a fiery speech to stir their courage. “It is well,” he 
said, “that the man from Elba has attempted his foolish enterprise, for it will be 
the last act of the Napoléonade”?! There was little response from his men. 

On that day, March 10, Lyons was acclaiming Napoleon. The manufacturers 
there had generally prospered under the Continental Blockade, which had 
opened all Europe except England to Lyons products, and they had no love for 
the émigrés who had returned to the city and were behaving as if there had never 
been a Revolution. In this resentment their employees agreed, for reasons of 
their own; many of them were ardent Jacobins, part of an underground current 
that now rose to the surface to welcome Napoleon in the hope that he would lead 
them back to 1789. The peasants of the hinterland trembled for their unblessed 
lands, and looked to Napoleon to quiet the priestly campaign for the restoration 
of the nationalized and redistributed ecclesiastical domains. And the soldiers of 
the garrison were eager to replace the red cockade on their bayonets. 

So Lyons opened its gates, the royalists fled, the bourgeoisie smiled, the 
workers and soldiers cheered, as Napoleon led his regiment into the city. The 
municipal officials, the judges, even some military leaders came to offer their 
allegiance; he replied by promising a constitutional government and a policy of 
peace. The entire garrison, except its noble officers, joined his swelling army 
when he resumed the march on Paris. He had now twelve thousand troops to 
fight for him, but he still hoped to win without a shot. He wrote to Marie Louise, 


promising to be in Paris on March 20, the third anniversary of their son’s birth, 
and telling her how happy she would make him if she could join him in Paris 
soon. He wrote to Ney a note as cordial as if there had never been a cloud on 
their friendship; he invited him to a meeting at Chalons, and promised to receive 
him as after the battle of Borodino—as “Prince of the Moskva.” 

On March 14, still at Lons-le-Saunier, Ney called his troops together and read 
to them the proclamation that was to cost him his life: “Soldiers, the cause of the 
Bourbon is lost forever. The legitimate dynasty that France has adopted is about 
to reascend the throne. It is the Emperor Napoleon, our sovereign, who is 
henceforth to reign over our glorious country.” The soldiers shook the ground 
with their repeated cries of “Vive l’7Empereur! Vive le maréchal Ney!”22 He 
offered to lead them to join Napoleon’s forces; they agreed; and Napoleon found 
them at Auxerre on March 17. On the 18th Napoleon received Ney, and their old 
friendship was renewed. No one dared, thereafter, to impede the march to Paris. 

On the evening of the 17th, Louis XVIII, in royal apparel, appeared before 
the combined chambers in the Palais-Bourbon, and announced his determination 
to resist Napoleon. “I have labored,” he said, “for the happiness of my people. 
Could I, sixty years old, better end my days than in dying in its defense?” He 
ordered the mobilization of all loyal forces. Some answered, but they were 
chiefly his household troops; the regular Army was slow to respond, and no able 
leader appeared to lead or inspire them. The royalists began to emigrate again. 

Mme. de Staél’s salon buzzed with rumors, and she too thought of flight. On 
March 19 the Journal des débats published an article by her intermittent lover 
Benjamin Constant reaffirming his support for Louis XVII and constitutional 
government. That evening he went into hiding. 

Louis himself, always reluctant to move, delayed departure till word came, on 
March 19, that Napoleon had reached Fontainebleau, and might be expected in 
Paris the next day. At 11 p.m. Louis and his family rode out from the Tuileries 
and headed for Lille. That city was strongly royalist, but doubtless the King 
thought, now and then, of a brother who had set out on a similar trip in 1791, and 
had been brought back a prisoner of the people. 

On March 20 some enthusiastic Bonapartists, learning that the Tuileries was 
free of the King and his household troops, entered it in a gay impromptu, and 
prepared the royal chambers to receive Napoleon. All that day his swelling army 
marched toward its goal. Napoleon himself remained in Fontainebleau till 2 P.M., 
dictating messages and instructions, and presumably wandering fondly about the 
palace that had seen so much history, including an abdication now to be canceled 
and avenged. He reached Paris about 9 P.M., accompanied by Bertrand and 
Caulaincourt. They drove almost unnoticed until they reached the Tuileries. 


There a crowd of relatives and friends greeted him with wild ecstasy, lifting him 
bodily up the stairs. He submitted to one embrace after another, until he stood 
before them exhausted and bewildered, but happy to the point of tears. Hortense 
came; he reproached her for having accepted favors from Alexander; she 
defended herself; he melted, took her in his arms, and said, “I am a good father; 
you know it.... And you have been present at poor Josephine’s death. Amid our 
many misfortunes her death pained my heart.”2 

So ended the incredible journey: 720 miles from Cannes to Paris in twenty 
days, accomplished by most of his companions on foot; and the vow kept that no 
shot should be fired in this reconquest of France. Now for the task of restoring 
internal peace and unity, forming a new government, and preparing to face 
500,000 troops gathering from Russia, Prussia, Austria, and England to send him 
back to his little island or a more distant one, or to a firing squad. 

Every end is a beginning; and on this March 20, 1815, Napoleon Bonaparte 
began his Hundred Days. 


V. REBUILDING 


The task of restoring a government, an army, and a national will was made 
trebly difficult by the illegality of his position, the unity of his foreign enemies, 
and the disunion of his people. 

He had again, as in 1799, seized by force—or the threat of force—a legally 
established government. True enough, he was taking back by force an authority 
which had been taken from him by force of arms; but he had formally 
surrendered his power by his abdication, and the Senate had offered the throne to 
Louis XVIII, who had accepted it as his legal right, and had not now 
relinquished it. In the eyes of the Allies—and of a considerable portion of the 
French people—he was a usurper. 

His foreign enemies were now more firmly united against him than in their 
massive campaigns of 1813-14. The many nations represented at the Congress 
of Vienna had been unanimous in branding him an outlaw. Not only had Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, and England pledged, each of them, 150,000 troops to the new 
campaign to remove him from the scene; Sweden, the new German 
Confederation, and even little Switzerland had promised to contribute to the wall 
of flesh and money that was rising to move upon him. 

He sent them humble offers to negotiate a bloodless settlement; they made no 
answer. He appealed to his father-in-law, Emperor Francis II of Austria, to 
intercede for him with the other Allies—no answer came. He wrote to his wife to 
solicit her aid in softening her father; apparently the message never reached her. 
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On March 25 the united Allies proclaimed that they were not making war against 
France, but would never make peace with Napoleon Bonaparte, lest he should 
again lead France—willing or not—into another war disturbing the foundations 
of European order. 

France was by no means united against the united Allies. Thousands of 
royalists remained there to plead the case, and organize the defense, of the 
absent King. On March 22 hundreds of them welcomed him into Lille on his 
flight from Paris, and they grieved when he moved on to Ghent, where he would 
again be protected by British power. In the south of France the royalists were 
strong enough to keep control of Bordeaux and Marseilles. In the west the 
deeply Catholic Vendée had again risen in arms against Napoleon, whom they 
considered an atheistic persecutor of their Pope, a crypto-Jacobin ally of 
regicides,24 and an obstinate protector of property stolen from the Church. In 
May, 1815, he sent twenty thousand troops to quell this passionate insurrection. 
Often, later, he mourned that these added troops might have won Waterloo.25 

Against his internal foes he could range some elements of public support not 
all agreeable to his views and character. Most agreeable was the Army, which 
(except in Bordeaux and the Vendée) was devoted to him as the organizer and 
rewarder of victory. The lower ranks of the nation—peasants, proletaires, and 
city populace—were ready to follow his lead, but they hoped he could avoid 
war, and they no longer gave him the worship that had made him reckless and 
proud. There were still many Jacobins in the cities, willing to forget his hostility 
to them if he would declare himself loyal to the Revolution. He accepted their 
support, but would not pledge himself to their war against merchants and priests. 

He admired the middle class as the foundation of that social-moral order 
which, since the September Massacres, had become the center of his political 
philosophy; but it did not offer him its support or its sons. It valued freedom of 
enterprise and trade and the press, but not of the ballot or of public speech; it 
feared the radicals, and wished to limit the franchise to property owners. It had 
elected the Chamber of Deputies, and was resolved to protect the rights of that 
body to check the power and policies of the king or emperor. And that rising 
section of the bourgeoisie—the intelligentsia of journalists, authors, scientists, 
philosophers—was making it quite clear that it would fight with all its weapons 
against any attempt of Napoleon to reestablish imperial power. 

The challenged hero was himself divided, in purpose and will. He still 
worked hard, noting everything, giving orders, sometimes dictating 150 letters in 
a day.26 But his very alertness weakened him, for it told him how little he could 
rely upon his new generals, or the chambers, or the nation, or even upon himself. 
The diseases that six years later would kill him were already weakening him; 


hemorrhoids irritated and humiliated him. He could not work as long as in the 
halcyon days of Marengo and Austerlitz. He had lost something of his old 
clearness of mind and steadiness of purpose, his old buoyant confidence in 
victory. He had begun to doubt his “star.”27 


On the very evening of his reaching Paris he chose a new ministry, for he 
needed its aid at once. He rejoiced to learn that Lazare Carnot (the “organizer of 
victory” during the Revolution) was ready to serve him against his enemies; he 
found him—aged sixty-two—too old for battle, but made him minister of the 
interior, as one whom all could trust. Hardly for such a reason he chose, as 
minister of police, Joseph Fouché, now fifty-six, suspected and feared by all, 
managing a private network of spies, and maintaining secret relations with 
almost every faction; probably the hurried ruler gave him his old office to keep 
him under scrutiny; and no one questioned Fouché’s ability. In most of the 
complications that followed he kept the clearest vision and the most flexible 
morality. “The Emperor in my eyes,” he was to write in his Memoirs, “was 
nothing but a worn-out actor, whose performance could not be reenacted.”28 
Even while serving Napoleon he predicted, toward the end of March, “He can’t 
last longer than three months.”29 

The next step was to organize an army. Louis XVIII had felt no need for any 
except for internal order; consequently he had ended conscription, and had 
reduced his military to 160,000 men. Napoleon restored conscription in June, but 
these lucky youths were not yet mobilized when Waterloo ended the war. He 
called upon the National Guard to prepare itself for full—including foreign— 
service; many refused; 150,000 obeyed. Adding these and some volunteers to the 
existing Army, he could muster, in June, 300,000 men. He stationed most of 
them in the northern departments, and bade them await further orders. 
Meanwhile he repeated his exploits of 1813 and 1814 in raising and allocating 
provisions and matériel for the new Army. Secretly he imported guns from his 
favorite enemy, England.°9 He could not use all his former marshals, for some 
had committed themselves to Louis XVIII; but he still had Ney, Davout, Soult, 
Grouchy, Vandamme. He studied maps of roads and terrain, and reports of 
enemy movements, and planned every major aspect of the coming campaign. In 
such planning he was at his best and happiest. 

He was least comfortable in his third task—to win public support despite his 
seizure of the government. Nearly all elements except the royalists demanded his 
commitment to a constitution that would protect freedom of speech and press, 
and make him responsible to an elected parliament. This went sorely against his 
grain, for he had long been accustomed to absolute rule, and felt that an able and 


well-intentioned dictator like himself was better for a country than a parlement 
of palaver and a count of noses whether of voters or of deputies. Nevertheless, in 
a gesture of conciliation, he sent for Benjamin Constant (April 6) to draw up a 
constitution that would appease the liberals without manacling the monarchy. He 
knew that Constant had written violently against him, but he recognized in him a 
finished stylist and a flexible mind. Constant came, uncertain of his fate, and was 
relieved to find that all that the Emperor asked of him was to extemporize a 
constitution that would satisfy both Napoleon and Mme. de Staél. He labored for 
a week, daily exposing his product to his employer. On April 14 he presented the 
result to the Council of State. 

It proposed a constitutional monarchy in which the hereditary head of the 
state would have ample executive powers, but would be responsible to a 
Chamber of Peers nominated by the ruler, and a legislative Chamber of (six 
hundred) Representatives elected by the people through intermediate assemblies. 
Specific clauses abolished state censorship and guaranteed freedom of worship 
and the press. In this quite traditional way the Emperor and his scribe felt that 
they had united the charms of democracy, aristocracy, and monarchy. 

After all this had been accepted by Napoleon, he insisted that the new 
constitution be presented to the people not as a repudiation of his past rule but as 
an “Acte Additionnel” certifying liberties that (Napoleon argued) had already 
existed under the Empire. Constant and his liberal advisers protested and 
yielded. On April 23 the Acte Additionnel was submitted to a plebiscite of all 
registered voters. The royalists refused to vote; many others abstained. The vote 
was 1,552,450 for, 4,800 against. Napoleon ordered that on May 26 the people 
should assemble on the Champ-de-Mars, in a massive and formal ceremony 
called the Champ de Mai, to celebrate the adoption of the constitution, the 
beginning of a new era, and the blessing and departure of the troops. The 
assembly, postponed to June 1, showed Napoleon in a royal mood: he came 
dressed in his robes as emperor, in his coronation coach drawn by four horses, 
and preceded by his brothers as princes of the Empire. The assemblage was not 
pleased by this aroma of a dead past. What had happened to the new 
constitution? 

The nation received it with some skepticism and much indifference; 
apparently many doubted its sincerity or permanence. Napoleon himself gave 
contradictory testimony on this point. According to Las Cases, the Emperor felt 
that doubt of his sincerity was unjustified: 


I returned from Elba a new man. They could not believe it; they could not imagine that a man 
might have sufficient strength of mind to alter his character, or to bend to the power of circumstances. 


I had, however, given proofs of this, and some pledge to the same effect. Who is ignorant that I am not 
a man for half measures? I should have been as sincerely the monarch of the constitution of peace as I 
had been of absolute sway and great enterprises.>1 


But the usually trustworthy Gourgaud, devoted to Napoleon, quoted him as 
saying, “I was wrong in losing precious time about a constitution, all the more 
since it was my intention to send them [the deputies] packing as soon as I had 
been victorious.” 

He had planned to convoke the chambers only after the campaign, when he 
might come to them with a persuasive victory. But Lafayette, who had emerged 
from his rural seclusion, aged fifty-eight, to play a part in the drama, insisted on 
having the Chamber of Representatives convene before Napoleon’s departure to 
join his troops. Napoleon yielded, and the Chamber met on June 3. At once it 
gave some indication of its mood by electing as its president Comte Jean-Denis 
Lanjuinais, a fervent enemy of the Emperor. On June 7 Napoleon, in simple 
costume, went to the Palais-Bourbon and addressed the combined chambers in 
so modest a manner that all the delegates took an oath to the new constitution, 
and of fidelity to the Emperor.°3 

On June 12, about three o’clock in the morning, while Paris slept, Napoleon 
left for the front. 


VI. THE LAST CAMPAIGN 


1. June 15,1815: Belgium 


Napoleon’s plan of campaign was based upon his information about the 
amount, division, leadership, location, and prospective strategy of the Allied 
forces. Their westward movement had been postponed to give the Russians time 
to arrive and share in the campaign; but Napoleon’s swift advance brought the 
decision before the Russians could reach the Rhine. 

By June 1 a Prussian army of 120,000 had assembled near Namur in Belgium, 
under the seventy-three-year-old Marshal Bliicher. Farther north, around 
Brussels, the Duke of Wellington (his mission in Portugal and Spain having been 
triumphantly completed) had been given command of what he called an 
“infamous army” of 93,000 British, Dutch, Belgian, and German recruits, most 
of whom knew only one language, and were a problem for an English 
commander. Wellington had to supply their lack of training by his own 
resolution and experience. A moment’s contemplation of Lawrence’s portrait of 
him—proud pose, fine features, calm steady vision—suggests what the tired and 


ailing Napoleon, physically older than their equal age, was to encounter on June 
18. 

Napoleon had left some of his army to guard Paris and his line of 
communications. To challenge the 213,000 men led by Bliicher and Wellington, 
he had 126,000 in his Armée du Nord. His hope, of course, was to meet and 
defeat one of the two armies before they could unite, and then, after rest and 
reorganization, to dispose of the other. The main route between the Allied armies 
ran from Namur through Sombreffe to Quatre-Bras (Four Arms), and thence 
west by a wider road from the Franco-Belgian frontier at Charleroi north by 
Waterloo to Brussels. Napoleon’s first objective was to capture Quatre-Bras and 
thereby close the route between the two Allied armies. 

He had instructed the three columns of his Army of the North to converge on 
June 14 at the River Sambre opposite Charleroi. He joined one of the columns, 
and ordered all three of them to begin crossing the river into Belgium about 3 
A.M. of June 15. They did, and easily captured Charleroi from its small Prussian 
garrison. About the same time, however, General Louis de Bourmont defected to 
the Allies, and revealed Napoleon’s plans to Bliicher’s officers. The alert 
“Vorwarts” had guessed them, and had sent part of his army west to Sombreffe, 
and joined it about 4 A.M. on the 15th. 

Napoleon now divided his army into a right wing under Grouchy, a left wing 
under Ney, and a reserve force, stationed near Charleroi under Drouet d’Erlon, 
to go to the aid of Grouchy or Ney as need should call. Grouchy was to advance 
northeast toward Sombreffe to challenge Bliicher; Ney was to march north and 
capture Quatre-Bras and in any case prevent Wellington from coming to join 
Bliicher. Napoleon himself, expecting a major clash with Bliicher, rode with 
Grouchy. 

Ney, heretofore “the bravest of the brave,” followed, on June 15 and 16, a 
policy of caution that badly disrupted Napoleon’s plans. Moving north from 
Charleroi, he drove the Prussians out of Gosselies, and then halted, fearing to 
encounter Wellington’s much larger force. He sent a cavalry detachment ahead 
to check the situation at Quatre-Bras; it returned with the report that that town 
was free of enemy troops. He led 3,000 men to take it, thinking that these would 
suffice; but by the time he sighted Quatre-Bras it had been occupied by Prince 
Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar with 4,000 troops and eight guns; Ney turned back to 
Gosselies and awaited further instructions. Bernhard sent a message to 
Wellington to bring his main army down to Quatre-Bras, lest Ney’s main force 
should soon besiege it. 

At 3 P.M. on June 15, Wellington, at Brussels, received news that Napoleon’s 
army had crossed into Belgium. Believing that Napoleon would follow his 


custom of making an end run for a flank attack, he held his forces in readiness 
near the Belgian capital. That evening he and many of his officers—”brave men” 
with a fondness for “fair women”—attended a ball given by the Duchess of 
Richmond.?4 There, about midnight, he received a message that Quatre-Bras was 
in danger. He quietly gave orders to his officers to prepare to march early that 
morming. He himself, not to disturb the elegant affair, stayed and danced till 3 
A.M.3° 


2. June 16: Ligny 


About 2 p.m. of June 16 Marshal Soult, Napoleon’s chief of staff, sent final 
orders to Ney: 


The Emperor charges me to notify you that the enemy has assembled a body of troops between 
Sombreffe and Brye, and that at 2:30 P.M. Marshal Grouchy, with the Third and Fourth Corps, will 
attack him. The intention of his Majesty is that you should attack whatever [enemy] is before you, and 
that after having vigorously pressed them back you should turn toward us and join us in surrounding 
the enemy.°6 


Bliicher brought up all his 83,000 men to resist the French. The battle began 
about 3 P.M. near the town of Ligny, with simultaneous attacks by Grouchy’s 
right under Vandamme, his center under Gérard, and his left—the cavalry— 
under Grouchy himself, with Napoleon directing the triple operation of 78,000 
men. It soon became evident that the redoubtable Bliicher was not to be easily 
disposed of; and if the French should be defeated here their entire campaign 
would collapse. At 3:15 Napoleon sent an appeal to Ney: “The Prussian army is 
lost if you will act vigorously. The fate of France is in your hands. Therefore do 
not delay for an instant to execute the movement which has been proposed to 
you, and turn toward St.-Amand and Brye to join in a victory that may decide 
all.”37 

But Ney too was in difficulties. By 3 p.m. Wellington had brought down most 
of his army to Quatre-Bras. Not knowing this (for communications had fallen 
apart in Soult’s hands), Napoleon sent orders to Drouet d’Erlon at Charleroi to 
hurry north with his reserve force and attack Blticher’s right flank. Drouet had 
advanced almost to Ligny when a courier brought him an urgent command from 
Ney to rush to his support against Wellington’s superior numbers at Quatre-Bras. 
Drouet thought Ney’s need the more urgent, and marched his corps to Quatre- 
Bras, only to find that Ney, after desperate efforts and having two horses killed 
under him, had given up the attempt to dislodge Wellington. 


At Ligny the battle raged through six hours of slaughter, in which no quarter 
was given by either side; a Prussian officer later recalled that “the men 
massacred one another as if they had been animated with a personal hatred.” 38 
Once quiet villages like St.-Amand and La Haye passed from side to side in 
desperate man-to-man combat. Ligny itself went up in flames. As night and rain 
fell Napoleon ordered his Old Guard to attack the Prussian center. The rain 
became a thunderstorm; the Prussian center gave way; Bliicher, still resisting, 
fell from his horse, and had to be carried away. The French were too exhausted 
to turn the defeat into a rout. The Prussians retreated north toward Wavre, 
leaving twelve thousand dead or wounded behind them. Napoleon himself had 
used almost the last resources of his nervous strength. If Wellington had been 
able to come up at that moment from Quatre-Bras there might have been no 
Waterloo. 


3. June 17: Rain 


It was just as well for Napoleon that the downpour made a major battle 
impossible on the 17th. The ground was mud; how could artillery be drawn or 
stationed in that sodden and fluctuating earth? Those adjectives might have been 
applied to the imperial mind when, at 7 A.M., a message from Ney told Napoleon 
that Wellington was holding Quatre-Bras, and implying that only the full French 
army could dislodge him. Napoleon’s answer—or its obscure phrasing—must 
have left Ney more bewildered than ever: “Take up your position at Quatre- 
Bras.... But if this is impossible... send information immediately, and the 
Emperor will act then. If... there is only a rear guard, attack it and seize the 
position.”°9 There was more than a rear guard, and Ney refused to renew the 
attack. Wellington, having heard of Bliicher’s defeat, withdrew his army north to 
a defensible plateau called Mont St.-Jean, and retired to his headquarters at 
nearby Waterloo. 

Napoleon directed Grouchy, with 30,000 men, to pursue the Prussians 
throughout June 17, and in any case prevent them from joining Wellington. He 
himself, with 40,000 survivors from the battle of Ligny, marched to join Ney at 
Quatre-Bras. When he arrived, about 2 P.m., he was disheartened to learn that 
Wellington was not there. “On a perdu la France!” he cried; “we have lost 
France!”49 He ordered pursuit, and himself led it, with Ney and Drouet d’Erlon; 
but a heavy shower decided him to end the pursuit. At 9 P.M., wet to the skin, he 
rode back a mile or two to sleep in bed at Caillou; and his exhausted army—the 
rain having ceased—bivouacked upon the wet ground for the night. 


4. Sunday, June 18: Waterloo 


At 2 AM. Bliicher sent a message to Wellington promising him that a Prussian 
corps under General Friedrich Wilhelm von Billow would leave Wavre at 
daybreak to join him against the French, and that two other Prussian corps would 
follow soon thereafter. At 10 a.M. Napoleon, not knowing of these courtesies, 
sent instructions to Grouchy to continue pursuing Bliicher to Wavre. 

He had planned to begin action at 9 A.M., but his artillery captains persuaded 
him to delay until the soil had begun to dry. Meanwhile Wellington had 
stationed his forces on raised land south of Mont St.-Jean. He had 70,000 men 
and 184 guns; Napoleon had 74,000 men and 266 guns. Each leader had generals 
who had earned—or would here earn—a place in history: Prince Friedrich of 
Brunswick (son of the Duke who had lost at Valmy and had been mortally 
wounded at Auerstedt), Doérnberg, Alten, Kempt, Somerset, Uxbridge, Hill, 
Ponsonby, Picton, all under a Wellington as tough as his language and as proud 
as a duke. Add Biilow, Zieten, and Pirch under Blticher; and, for the French, 
Ney, Grouchy, Vandamme, Gérard, Cambronne, Kellermann, Reille, Lobau, and 
Napoleon. 

He had begun to pay for crowding years into every month, eating and mating 
hastily, living at high tension on throne and battlefield, and, lately, solacing his 
sorrows with food. Six years later the post-mortem examination of his organs 
would show half a dozen ailments and abnormalities. Now, at Waterloo, he had 
to spend hours on horseback while suffering from hemorrhoids;4! he had stones 
in the bladder, and his dysuria required frequent and often untimely urination; 
and perhaps the cancer that killed him and his father was already consuming 
him.42 These disorders wore him down in vigor, courage, patience, and 
confidence. “I no longer had in me the sentiment of final success.... I felt fortune 
abandon me.”4? Nevertheless, presumably to give them confidence, he assured 
his worried generals, “If my orders are well executed we shall sleep tonight in 
Brussels.”’44 

His generals saw the situation more clearly. Soult advised him to bid Grouchy 
bring his 30,000 men west, as soon as possible, and join in the attack; instead 
Napoleon allowed them to spend time and themselves in chasing Bliicher north 
to Wavre; presumably he hoped that if the Prussians turned west to help 
Wellington, Grouchy would attack their rear. Wellington made, according to 
aftersight, an equally serious error in leaving 17,000 of his men near Brussels to 
guard against a French flank attack upon his vital approaches to the sea. 

At 11 aM. Napoleon ordered his army to begin the attack—upon the enemy 
center, which was manned by tough Scots and Englishmen. Ney led with all his 


old dash and bravery, but the British held firm. From behind one hill after 
another hidden artillery spread death wholesale among the startled French. 
About 1 p.M., from his observation post considerably southwest of the action, 
Napoleon saw, far east, a cloud of troops moving toward the battle; a German 
prisoner told him that these were the van of Biilow’s Prussian corps, marching to 
help Wellington. Napoleon sent a battalion under General Lobau to intercept the 
Prussians, and dispatched a message to Grouchy to attack Biilow and then come 
to help the main French army against Wellington. About 11:30 a.m. Grouchy, 
marching north between Gembloux and Wavre, heard the noise of cannon fire in 
the west. General Gérard urged him to abandon pursuit of Blticher, and strike 
cross-country to add his 30,000 men to Napoleon’s. Grouchy caught up with part 
of Bliicher’s forces, defeated it, entered Wavre, found Bliicher gone, and rested. 

By that time, 4 p.M., the battle of Waterloo was at its height: a vast melee of 
men killing or being killed, gaining or losing a strategic post, facing onrushing 
horses, dodging a dozen swords, falling and dying in the mud. Thousands 
deserted on either side; Wellington spent part of his time riding behind the lines 
and frightening deserters back to their posts. Ney led charge after charge; four 
horses were killed under him. Toward 6 P.M. he received an order from Napoleon 
to seize La Haye Sainte—the Holy Hedgerow. He succeeded, and thought he had 
found an opening to Wellington’s last line. He sent an appeal to Napoleon for 
additional infantry, and pushed ahead. Napoleon fumed at his reckless advance, 
for which no adequate support could be sent without weakening the general plan; 
but, feeling that “the wretch” could not be allowed perish, he ordered 
Kellermann to go to Ney’s support with 3,000 cuirassiers. When the leader of 
the last British line asked Wellington for reinforcements the Duke answered that 
he had none. The officer is said to have replied, “Very well, my lord; we’ll stand 
till the last man falls.”4° When the English line seemed to be breaking, a section 
of the French cavalry rushed forward to share in the victory. An English officer, 
Colonel Gould, concluded, “I’m afraid it’s all over.”46 A Hanoverian regiment at 
this point deserted and fled to Brussels, shouting to all, “The battle is lost, and 
the French are coming!”47 

But it was the Prussians who were coming. Biilow had broken Lobau’s 
resistance, and was rapidly nearing the main action; and two more Prussian 
corps were approaching. Napoleon saw that his last chance was to crush the 
English before the Prussians could intervene. He called upon his Old Guard to 
follow him to the decisive attack. A French deserter found his way to Wellington 
and warned him, “The Guards will be on you in half an hour.” About this time a 
British marksman sighted Napoleon. “There’s Bonaparte, sir,” he said. “I think I 


can reach him. May I fire?” The Duke forbade him: “No, no, generals 
commanding armies have something else to do than to shoot one another.”48 

Then, when the French thought they were victorious, the cry came to 
Napoleon, the Guards, and Ney that the Prussians, 30,000 of them,49 were 
attacking the French, and were spreading terror and disorder. When Ney charged 
again, the British line held fast, and Ney fell back. Wellington saw his chance. 
Riding the top of the slope to be more visible, he waved his hat in the air as the 
signal agreed upon for a general advance; drums and bugles carried the message; 
40,000 Englishmen, Scots, Belgians, and Germans-right, center, and left— 
changed from defense to offense, and swept forward, careless of life. The morale 
of the French faltered and collapsed, and they fled; even the Old Guard began to 
turn their horses back. Napoleon shouted orders to stop; they were not heard in 
the tumult; and the smoke of battle helped the growing dusk to make him 
indistinguishable in the mass. Yielding to this sudden plebiscite, he commanded 
a retreat in the forms prescribed by the manual of order, but the French, attacked 
in front and flank by overwhelmingly superior numbers, had no time for 
disciplined formations; “Sauve qui peut! Let each save himself who can!” 
became the motto, spoken or not, of the shattered army, no longer soldiers but 
men. Amid the rout Marshal Ney, the faint of flesh and heart at Quatre-Bras, the 
hero of heroes at Waterloo, stood horseless and bewildered, his face blackened 
with powder, his uniform in rags, a broken sword in the hand that had almost 
grasped victory.°° Then he too—and Napoleon—joined the 40,000 men rushing 
down roads and fields to Genappe, to Quatre-Bras, to Charleroi, and then, by 
whatever means, over the River Sambre to France. 

They left behind them 25,000 dead or wounded, and 8,000 prisoners. 
Wellington had lost 15,000, Bliicher 7,000. The two victors met on the road near 
La Belle Alliance, and exchanged kisses. Wellington left the pursuit to the 
enthusiastic Prussians, and Bliicher, too old for the chase, turned it over to 
Gneisenau at Genappe, and there he sent a message to his wife: “In concert with 
my friend Wellington, I have exterminated the army of Napoleon.” But also he 
wrote to his friend Knesebeck: “I tremble in all my members. The effort has 
been too great.”°! Wellington put the matter to Lord Uxbridge in his hearty way: 
“We have given Napoleon the coup de grace. There is nothing left for him but to 
hang himself.”52 

In the retreat Napoleon joined one of the more orderly regiments, dismounted, 
and walked with the others. He wept for his lost army,°2 and mourned that he 
had not died. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 
To St. Helena 


I. THE SECOND ABDICATION: JUNE 22, 1815 


HE reached Paris about 8 a.M. June 21. “I was thoroughly exhausted,” he later 
recalled. “For three days I had neither eaten nor slept.” He went to the Elysée 
Palace, pleading to Caulaincourt, “I need two hours of rest.”2 Meanwhile the 
Chamber of Representatives assembled, and sentiment there was strongly for his 
abdication. Informed of this, he proposed to his friends that the chaos of opinion 
in the country, and the need for united action to defend France and its capital 
against any attempt of the Allies to control the nation or its government, required 
a temporary dictatorship. 

When the people of Paris learned of the military disaster many of them 
gathered before the Elysée, affirmed their continued faith in Napoleon with cries 
of “Vive l’Empereur!” and asked for arms that they might defend the city. 
Hearing them, Napoleon said to Benjamin Constant, “You see, it is not these 
people upon whom I heaped honors and money. What do they owe me? I found 
them poor, and I have left them poor.... If I willed it, in an hour the rebellious 
Chamber would cease to exist.... But the life of one man is not worth this price. 
I do not wish to be the King of Jacqueries. I did not come from Elba in order that 
Paris should be inundated with blood.”3 

Even during his flight from Waterloo he had planned to raise another army, 
this time of 300,000 men.4 Between June 22 and June 24 the remains of his 
defeated army gathered and were reorganized at Laon, seventy-seven miles 
northeast of Paris; and there, on June 26, Grouchy, after a brilliant retreat, joined 
them with 30,000 men. Meanwhile, however, Bliicher had assembled his 
victorious forces, and was leading them toward Paris, carefully bypassing Laon. 
Wellington, his army badly hurt, hesitated to join the impetuous Prussian, but 
soon he too was on the road, also avoiding Laon. At the same time, June 22-25, 
the armies of Austria, Bavaria, and Wtirttemberg crossed the Rhine and headed 
for Paris. History repeated itself. 

The Chamber of Representatives, after passionate debates, concluded that 
resistance to the Allies was impracticable, and that they would insist on 


Napoleon’s abdication. Fouché, still Napoleon’s minister of police, worked in 
his subtle ways to secure this abdication. He had predicted, before Waterloo, 
“The Emperor will win one or two battles; he will lose the third; at that point our 
role will begin.”5 But Fouché did not wait that long. Napoleon’s brother Lucien 
rushed to the Chamber to urge delay; Fouché worked against him, and Lafayette 
asked, Had not Napoleon consumed enough lives? Lucien, victor in 1799, 
admitted failure now. He advised Napoleon to forcibly overthrow the chambers; 
Napoleon refused. The exhaustion of battle and defeat had weakened his will, 
but had clarified his vision; and while the crowd outside the palace continued to 
shout “Vive l’Empereur!” he dictated to Lucien, June 22, 1815, his Second 
Abdication, addressed to the two chambers: 


In beginning the war for national independence, I counted on the reunion of all efforts,... and on 
the agreement of all the nation’s governing bodies. Circumstances seem to me to have changed.... I 
offer myself as sacrifice to the hatred of the enemies of France. May they be sincere in their 
declarations, and in having really desired nothing more than my person. Unite, all of you, for the 
public safety, and for our remaining independent action.... I proclaim my son in the name of Napoleon 
I1.6 


All his ministers agreed to his abdication except Camot, who wept. Fouché 
rejoiced. 


The two chambers accepted the abdication, ignored its nomination of 
Napoleon’s four-year-old son (then in Vienna) as his successor, and chose five 
of its members—Fouché, Carnot, Caulaincourt, Grenier (an obscure general), 
and Ouinette (a member of the old revolutionary Convention) —to serve as a 
“Commission Exécutive” and a Provisional Government. Fouché was chosen 
president of the commission, and negotiated directly with the Allies and 
Napoleon. Fearing a popular uprising in favor of Napoleon, he persuaded 
Davout, military commander in the capital, to prevail upon Napoleon to leave 
Paris and retire to Malmaison. On June 25, accompanied by Bertrand, Gourgaud, 
Comte de Las Cases, and Comte de Montholon, Napoleon left for Malmaison, 
where Hortense welcomed him to her late mother’s home. Walking with 
Hortense in the garden, he spoke fondly of Josephine. “Truly,” he said, “she was 
more full of grace than any woman I have ever seen.”7” 

He thought now of seeking refuge and peace in America. He asked Bertrand 
to secure for him several books about the United States.8 He had read Alexander 
von Humboldt’s Voyages aux contrées équinoctiales du nouveau continent; he 
proposed to give the remainder of his life to science; now he would go to 
America and explore its soil, flora, and fauna from Canada to Cape Horn. On 


June 26 he sent to the Provisional Government a request for passage to 
Rochefort, with a view to sailing thence for America. Fouché at once ordered 
the Minister of Marine to “prepare two frigates at Rochefort to carry Napoleon 
Bonaparte to the United States.”1!9 On that same day Napoleon was visited by his 
brothers Joseph, Lucien, and JérOme, who had all decided to leave France— 
Joseph for America. Perhaps it was they who brought to him a message from 
their mother, offering him “all that she possessed.” He thanked her, but took no 
advantage of her offer. He still had a substantial fund with the banker Jacques 
Laffitte, who came in person to Malmaison to arrange Napoleon’s finances. 

On June 28 an officer of the Garde Nationale came to warn him that the 
Prussians were near enough to Malmaison to send a detachment to capture him. 
Actually Bliicher had ordered a flying column to get Napoleon alive or dead, and 
had expressed his intention to shoot him as an outlaw.!! Hearing of this 
intention, Gourgaud vowed, “If I see the Emperor fall into the hands of the 
Prussians I will shoot him.” Even so, Napoleon was loath to leave Malmaison, 
where every room and walk was rich with happy memories. On June 29 Fouché 
commissioned General Becker to go to Malmaison with a squad of troops to 
compel Napoleon to leave for Rochefort. 

Napoleon agreed to go. Hortense prevailed upon him to accept her diamond 
necklace, concealed in a belt and worth 200,000 francs. He bade farewell to the 
few soldiers who had been protecting him. At 5 p.M., June 29, riding in a caleche 
drawn by four horses, and with a small military escort, he left Malmaison. A few 
hours later Bliicher’s cavalry arrived. 


II. THE SECOND RESTORATION: JULY 7, 1815 


The chambers and the Provisional Government debated whether to fight the 
oncoming Allies or negotiate for the best obtainable terms. Davout offered to 
lead his city militia against Wellington and Bliicher if these insisted on restoring 
Louis XVIII. The representatives feared that resistance and defeat would lead to 
the dismemberment of France, and something short of that for themselves. The 
remnants of Napoleon’s “Army of the North” were in no mood for another 
Waterloo; they were inadequately supplied, and the enemy were united between 
Laon and Paris. 

Louis XVIII, learning that one faction among the Allies was working for his 
replacement by Louis Philippe, Duc d’Orléans, moved down anxiously from 
Ghent to Cateau-Cambrésis, and there issued (June 25) a declaration promising 
conciliation and a liberal regime. The chambers were pleased, and on June 30 


the Provisional Government and the Allies signed preliminary terms for the 
capitulation of the capital. All French troops were to retire beyond the Loire, but 
the security and property of the citizens were guaranteed. On July 7 the Allies 
entered Paris. On July 8 Louis XVIII rode down the Champs-Elysées in state, 
and resumed the throne of France. The prefect of the Seine department, in 
welcoming him, used—apparently for the first time—the term “Cent Jours,” or 
Hundred Days, to describe the period between Napoleon’s second usurpation 
(March 20) and the restoration of the King. 

Most of the country accepted this da capo al fine as the only practical 
solution of the problems raised by the sudden collapse of Napoleon’s regime. 
Bliicher, however, raised an outcry by announcing that he would ask his 
engineers to blow up the Pont d’Iéna—the bridge commemorating the French 
victory over the Prussians in 1806; moreover, he proposed to destroy all 
monuments to Napoleon. Wellington united with Louis XVIII in urging Bliicher 
to desist; he persisted; but Czar Alexander I, King Frederick William III, and 
Emperor Francis II, arriving with the Russian, Austrian, and Piedmontese 
armies, commanded the old patriot to calm his fury.!2 

The foreign troops in France now totaled some 800,000, all requiring to be 
fed by the people, and policing them in return. Castlereagh calculated that it cost 
France 1,750,000 francs per day to feed its occupiers. In addition each district 
had to pay a heavy indemnity. Louis XVIII told the Allied leaders that if, 
contrary to their proclamation of March 25, they continued to treat his subjects 
as enemies, he would leave France and seek asylum in Spain. The Allies agreed 
to limit the indemnities to 50 million francs, and argued that they were fully 
justified by the laws of war and the precedents established by Napoleon in 
Prussia and Austria. 

Likewise the royalists in some French cities indulged themselves in a “White 
Terror” to avenge the Red Terror that had killed so many royalists in 1793-94. 
They were not always without immediate excuse. When the royalist faction in 
Marseilles made a demonstration demanding the restoration of Louis XVIII, 
some soldiers of the local garrison, still pledged to Napoleon, fired on them. The 
commander soon stopped this, and tried to lead his troops out of the hostile city; 
but on their way some hundred of them were shot from windows or roofs (June 
25). On that day and the next armed royalists ran about the city, shooting 
Bonapartists and Jacobins; two hundred victims died, many of them still crying 
“Vive l’Empereur!” Royalist women danced with joy around the corpses.!3 At 
Avignon the royalists imprisoned and killed all captured Bonapartists. One man 
they sought especially—Guillaume Bruné, who was accused of having carried 
the head of the Princesse de Lamballe on his pike in 1792. He hid in an Avignon 


hotel; the crowd found him, shot him, and dragged his corpse through the streets, 
beating it ecstatically; then, having thrown it into the Rhone, the men and 
women danced with joy (August 2, 1815). There were similar scenes at Nimes, 
Montpellier, and Toulouse. 

These barbarities could hardly be attributed to Louis XVIII, who was 
basically a forgiving man. But he could never forgive Ney, who had promised to 
bring to him Napoleon alive or dead, had gone over to Napoleon, and had dealt 
out so many deaths at Waterloo. Ney fled from Paris on July 6, and wandered 
from town to town in disguise; he was recognized and arrested; was tried by a 
court of 161 peers, and was found guilty of treason. He refused all priestly 
services, and was executed by a firing squad on December 7, 1815. 

Fouché and Talleyrand, now in Louis XVIII’s ministry, were triumphant but 
unhappy. The royalists in the Cabinet shunned Fouché as a regicide, and advised 
the King to dismiss him. Louis compromised by appointing him minister to 
Saxony (September 15); but three months later he recalled him and banished him 
from France. Fouché wandered unwanted from Prague to Linz to Trieste, and 
died there in 1820, having crowded an incredible amount of deviltry into sixty- 
one years. 

Talleyrand rivaled him in wiles, and surpassed him in durability. Louis XVII 
judged him with lines from Corneille: “He has done me too much good that I 
should speak ill of him, and too much harm that I should speak well of him.” !4 It 
was apparently Talleyrand who said of the Bourbons (in 1796), “They have 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing”;!5 but this could hardly have been said of 
Louis XVIII, who learned to deal with elected chambers, welcomed Napoleon’s 
generals, and preserved much of Napoleon’s legislation. The royalist ministers 
hated Talleyrand as not only a regicide and an apostate but a traitor to his class. 
Yielding to them, Louis dismissed him (September 24, 1815). Talleyrand 
recovered, outlived Louis XVIII, survived the abdication of Charles X (1830), 
and was appointed ambassador to Great Britain (1830—34) at the age of seventy- 
six. When the Marquess of Londonderry, in the House of Lords, criticized 
Talleyrand, Wellington defended him; he had dealt with M. de Talleyrand in 
many situations (said the Duke), and never had he found a man more vigorous 
and skillful in protecting the interests of his country, and more upright and 
honorable in dealing with other countries. When Talleyrand read this he came 
close to tears, than which nothing could have been more unbecoming in him. “I 
am all the more grateful to the Duke, since he is the one statesman in the world 
who has ever spoken well of me.”!6 Having helped to organize the Quadruple 
Alliance in 1834, he died in 1838, aged eighty-four, having outwitted everybody, 
almost the Reaper himself. 


On November 20, 1815, Louis XVIII signed with the Allies the Second 
Treaty of Paris, which formulated the penalties France was to suffer for allowing 
Napoleon to resume his rule. She was compelled to cede the Saar and Savoy, and 
four frontier towns, including Philippeville and Marienburg; to restore the art her 
conquering generals had taken; to pay an indemnity of 700 million francs, plus 
240 million on private claims; to be occupied by the commissioners and troops 
of the Allies for from three to five years, and to pay for their maintenance. !7 
Talleyrand refused to sign this document; his successor as foreign minister, 
Armand-Emmanuel du Plessis, Duc de Richelieu, signed it under protest, and 
then cried out, “I am dishonored.”!8 


III. SURRENDER: JULY 4-AUGUST 8, 1815 


Riding south from Malmaison, Napoleon was joined at Niort by his brother 
Joseph and his brother-in-arms Gourgaud. They reached Rochefort (thirteen 
miles southeast of La Rochelle) late on July 3, and found the expected frigates— 
the Saale and the Méduse—anchored in the harbor; but behind these was a small 
squadron of British warships blockading the port and apparently forbidding 
unlicensed egress. 

On July 4 Napoleon sent an inquiry to the captain of the Saale—could rooms 
be prepared for him and some friends for a voyage to America, and could the 
Saale get through the blockade? He was told that the frigates were ready, and 
might try to elude the warships at night, at the risk of being stopped or 
bombarded; but if they got through, their superior speed would soon lose the 
men-of-war. Napoleon now revealed the effects of his recent ordeals by 
beginning nine days of vacillation, turning from one plan to another for escape, 
and from one companion to another for advice. Joseph, who resembled him in 
appearance, offered to disguise himself as the Emperor, and to let himself be 
detained by the British, while Napoleon, in civilian dress, might be allowed to 
leave on one of the frigates on an apparently routine voyage. Napoleon refused 
to endanger his brother. Joseph himself later sailed on one of the frigates to 
America. 

Forgetting fifteen years of war, Napoleon now played with the fancy that 
England, if he voluntarily surrendered, might treat him as a distinguished 
prisoner, and allow him a modest plot of land on which he might live as a 
peaceful squire. On July 10 he sent Las Cases and Savary (Duc de Rovigo) to 
ask Captain Frederick Maitland, on H.M.S. Bellerophon, if any passports had 
been received by him for Napoleon’s passage to America. The captain, of 


course, had none. Then Las Cases asked whether, if Napoleon surrendered 
himself to the British, he might expect to be treated with the usual generosity of 
the English people. Maitland replied that he would be glad to receive Napoleon 
and take him to England, but that he had no authority to make any promise about 
his reception there. 

Shortly before or after or during that conversation Captain Maitland received 
from his superior, Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Hotham (then cruising off the 
northwest coast of France), a message apprising him that Napoleon was in or 
near Rochefort, and was intending to cross to America. The admiral added: “You 
will employ the best means of preventing him from sailing on the frigates.... If 
you have the good fortune to capture him, you will put him under good guard, 
and proceed with all careful speed to a port in Britain.” 19 

On or about July 14 Napoleon received warning that Louis XVIII had ordered 
General Bonnefours to proceed to Rochefort and arrest him.2° Bonnefours acted 
as slowly as he dared. Napoleon now felt restricted to three choices: to surrender 
to Louis XVIII, who had every reason to hate him; to risk capture in an attempt 
to defy the British blockade; or to surrender to Captain Maitland in the hope of 
British generosity. He chose the last course. On July 14 he wrote to the Prince 
Regent, who was then ruling Great Britain: 


YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS: 

Exposed to the factions which distract my country, and to the disunity of the greatest powers in 
Europe, I have ended my political career, and I come, like Themistocles, to sit at the hearth of the 
British people. I put myself under the protection of their laws, which I invoke from Your Royal 
Highness as the most powerful, the most determined, and the most generous of my enemies, to grant 
me this protection. 


NAPOLEON?! 


Napoleon entrusted this letter to Gourgaud, and asked him to seek permission to 
take it to London by the next boat. Maitland agreed, but the boat that carried 
Gourgaud was long detained by quarantine, and there is no evidence that the 
letter ever reached its destination. 

On July 15 Napoleon and his companions were taken to the Bellerophon, and 
offered themselves in voluntary surrender to Great Britain. “I come aboard your 
ship,” said Napoleon to Maitland, “to place myself under the protection of the 
laws of England.”22 The captain received them courteously, and agreed to give 
them passage to England. He told them nothing of Admiral Hotham’s message, 
but he warned Napoleon that he could not guarantee him a favorable reception in 
England. On July 16 the Bellerophon sailed for England. 

In retrospect Maitland gave a good mark to his prize captive: 


His manners were extremely pleasing and affable. He joined in every conversation, related 
numerous anecdotes, and endeavoured in every way to promote good humour. He admitted his 
attendants to great familiarity,... though they generally treated him with much respect. He possessed, 
to a wonderful degree, a facility in making a favorable impression upon those with whom he entered 
into conversation.23 


The British crew were charmed, and treated him with the greatest deference. 

On July 24 the Bellerophon reached Tor Bay, an inlet of the English Channel 
on the coast of Devonshire. Soon two armed frigates placed themselves on either 
side of the ship; Napoleon was clearly a prisoner. Admiral Viscount Keith came 
on board and greeted him with simple courtesy: Gourgaud followed to tell 
Napoleon that he had been unable to get his letter through to the Prince Regent, 
but had been compelled to give it to Keith, who made no mention of it.24 Keith 
bade Maitland bring his ship into Plymouth harbor, thirty miles away; there the 
Bellerophon remained till August 5. During that time it became a goal of British 
curiosity; from every corner of southern England men and women rode to 
Plymouth, crowded into boats, and waited for the imperial ogre to take his daily 
walk on the deck. 

The British government spent days determining what to do with him. The 
predominant opinion was in favor of treating him as an outlaw who had been 
declared so by the formal declaration of the Allies, and as one who had been 
leniently dealt with by the Treaty of Fontainebleau, had violated his pledge to 
observe that treaty, and thereby had forced Europe into another war costly in 
lives and wealth. Obviously he deserved death, and if merely imprisoned he 
should be grateful. But now the imprisonment must be such as to make it 
impossible for the offender to escape and fight again. Some mercy might be due 
him for having freely surrendered, saving the Allies much trouble; but this 
mercy must not allow any possibility of escape. So the British government bade 
Keith inform the prisoner that he must make his home henceforth on the island 
of St. Helena, some twelve hundred miles west of Africa. It was remote, but it 
had to be, and its remoteness would relieve the prisoner and his custodians from 
the necessity of close confinement stringently supervised. England’s allies were 
consulted, and agreed to the verdict, merely stipulating their right to send 
commissioners to the island to share in supervision. 

Napoleon almost broke down when he learned that he had been condemned to 
what he considered a living death. He fought back with passionate protests, but 
yielded when he saw that these were met with silent resolution. He was granted 
some favors. He was allowed to choose five willing friends to accompany him. 
He named General Bertrand, his “grand marshal of the palace”; the Comte and 
Comtesse de Montholon (he had been Napoleon’s aide-de-camp at Waterloo); 


General Gourgaud, his devoted protector; and (counting for one) the Comte de 
Las Cases and his son. Each was allowed to take servants and 1,600 francs. 
Napoleon took several servants, and managed to take a considerable sum of 
money. Hortense’s diamond necklace was concealed in Las Cases’ belt; 350,000 
francs were hidden in the garments of his servants. Each man in the party was 
required to give up his sword; but when Admiral Keith came to receive 
Napoleon’s the Emperor threatened to draw it in self-defense, and Keith did not 
insist.25 

On August 4 the Bellerophon left Plymouth for Portsmouth, and there 
surrendered its prisoner, his retinue, and their belongings to a larger ship, the 
Northumberland, which on August 8 left for St. Helena. 


I. Themistocles, Athens’ greatest general, was exiled by the Athenian agora c. 470 B.C.; he was pursued 
from one Greek city after another, and finally asked and received protection and security from Athens’ 
greatest enemies, the Persians, whom Themistocles had defeated at Salamis in 480 B.C. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
To the End 


I. ST. HELENA 


It was a long trip from England—from August 8 to October 15. Accustomed to 
action and quick speech, Napoleon bore the tedium hardly. Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn thought to ease the situation by daily inviting Napoleon and one or 
other of his companions to dine with him and some officers; the British, 
however, spent two and a half hours at dinner; Napoleon easily persuaded them 
to excuse him when the drinking began. He winced when they addressed him as 
“General” instead of “Emperor,” but he admired their courtesy. His friends 
suggested that a good way to anesthetize time would be for him to dictate to 
them his memoirs of rule and war. Now began the narratives, taken down by 
O’Meara, Las Cases, Gourgaud, or Montholon, which, published by them after 
his death, played a part in making the memory of Napoleon a living force in 
France throughout the century. 

Men at sea long so for land that even Napoleon must have been pleased when 
he sighted the rocky coast of St. Helena. One glance could take in most of the 
island; it was only twenty miles in circumference, and nearly all its population 
was gathered in the port city, Jamestown, with its one street and five thousand 
souls. A rough, uneven terrain, rising to a plateau at Longwood; a tropical 
climate of heat, mist, and rain; no regular succession of seasons, but incalculable 
alternations of wet and dry; an unfriendly soil slow to reward tillage with food. It 
was a “spot of earth” ideal for insulating a troublemaker, but a torture for a man 
whose life was action demanding a continent for its stage. 

He and his party remained on board while Admiral Cockburn sought 
temporary lodging for them till work should be completed on the big house that 
the British government had chosen for their collective home. For Napoleon, Las 
Cases, and son the admiral found a pleasant place, “the Briars,” whose owner, 
William Balcombe, thought it would be interesting to have an emperor as his 
guest. Two daughters, aged sixteen and fourteen, brightened the scene; they 
spoke a little French, played and sang, and became so fond of Napoleon that the 
younger one wept when he had to move to “Longwood.” 
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This was an old farmhouse, some six miles from Jamestown. Its many rooms 
had been simply but adequately furnished. According to the excellent ground 
plan drawn by Las Cases, Jr., Napoleon was given six rooms: a large 
“antechamber and waiting room for visitors,” a parlor, a bedroom, a study, a 
library, and a large dining room. The inner walls were inelegantly covered with 
tarred canvas, but there were many windows. Napoleon accepted his suite 
without initial complaint; he even rejoiced in the bathroom, which he described 
as “an unheard-of luxury in this unhappy island.”! “The Emperor,” Las Cases 
reported, “was satisfied with everything.”2 In another wing of the building rooms 
were arranged for Las Cases and son, for the Comte and Comtesse de 
Montholon, General Gourgaud, and Dr. O’Meara, Napoleon’s physician. Large 
common rooms were provided for Napoleon’s servants,? and for the servants of 
his staff. General Bertrand, his wife, and their servants occupied a separate 
cottage on the road to Jamestown. Servants served for hardly more than their 
keep. 

Napoleon had freedom of movement—on foot, or mounted, or in a carriage— 
within a radius of five miles from the house; but he had to submit to surveillance 
by British troops when he went outside the Longwood plateau. Meals for 
Napoleon and his retinue were sent up daily from the governor of the island, and, 
within limits, they could order their food.4 Usually the Emperor ate sparingly 
until eight o’clock in the evening; then he and his staff dined with a leisureliness 
that left him ready for bed. Napoleon had brought a costly silver service with 
him from France; it was regularly used; and we hear also of knives, forks, and 
spoons of gold.° The dishes were mostly of Sévres porcelain. The servants were 
in full uniform of green and gold. Las Cases was impressed by “the elegance of 
the dinner service, and the neatness with which the tables were laid out.”© The 
etiquette of the Tuileries was maintained at Longwood. Napoleon allowed his 
faithful friends much candor of speech, but no familiarities; they always referred 
to him as “the Emperor,” and addressed him as “your Majesty.” Letters 
addressed to him as “General” remained unopened; visitors had to address him 
as “Emperor” or stay away. 

There were many irritations, and some hardships. Rats made themselves at 
home, even in the Emperor’s hat; they ran around the table legs while he ate; 
fleas and bugs made no distinction of human ranks; “we are absolutely eaten,” 
Las Cases complained.’ There were damp mists every other day. Water 
sometimes failed, and the Emperor missed his hot bath. Constant surveillance, 
however distant or polite, usually compelled a monastic chastity, just when 
excessive leisure made temptation doubly acceptable. But where else did a 
prisoner have so many friends on call, and servants, and a horse and buggy, and 


all the books he could use? All in all, it was as tolerable a prison as a prisoner 
could expect, especially after escaping from previous confinement and requiring 
the expenditure of millions of pounds sterling and flesh to recapture him. 
Matters went reasonably well till Sir Hudson Lowe came. 


II. SIR HUDSON LOWE 


He arrived on April 14, 1816, to replace Sir George Cockburn as governor of 
the island. The British government thought its choice was well considered: Sir 
Hudson was a conscientious official, who would carry out instructions faithfully. 
His instructions were to extend the prisoner “every indulgence which may be 
consistent with the entire security of his person.” 

He began well. He brought with him nearly 2,000 French volumes, and 
placed them at the disposal of Napoleon and his companions. He sent word that 
he had heard of repairs needed at Longwood, and would soon have them 
attended to.8 He thought he should visit his distinguished prisoner, and asked his 
predecessor, Admiral Cockburn, to accompany him. Presumably he did not 
know that Napoleon, as a precaution against sightseers and busy-bodies, had 
instructed Bertrand to allow no one to visit him except through Bertrand’s 
permission and escort. Sir Hudson and the admiral came unannounced, and 
sought admission; Napoleon sent reply that he was ill and could not see them. 
Lowe inquired when might he try again; Napoleon answered, Tomorrow. 
Lowe’s pride was hurt. He came on the morrow, accompanied by Bertrand. 
Napoleon received him coldly, and listed some inconveniences from which he 
suffered: sentinels were stationed too near his house, and sometimes, at night, 
peered through his windows; he could not ride beyond narrow limits without 
being followed by an English officer. Lowe promised to do his best.9 After his 
departure Napoleon remarked to his companions that he had “never seen a 
countenance so like that of an Italian cutthroat.” 1° 

Sir Hudson had more pride than humor. Returning to his office, he sent word 
to Napoleon’s aides that the restrictions of which Napoleon complained had 
been imposed by the British government, and that he had no authority to remove 
them. He added, again pursuant to his government’s instructions, that all 
communications between Longwood and the outside world must pass through 
his hands, and be subject to inspection by him.!! According to Las Cases, the 
governor refused to transmit letters addressed to “the Emperor Napoleon.”!? He 
sent an invitation to dinner to General Bertrand and “General Napoleon.” 
Napoleon refused it. 

The quarrel reached high temperature when Lowe informed Bertrand that the 


British government had complained about the high cost it was incurring for the 
upkeep of Napoleon and his household of fifty-one persons.13 The government 
had allowed £8,000 annually for this; the actual expense for the first year was 
£18,000; the government proposed that any future expenditure over £8,000 
should be paid by Napoleon. The Emperor ordered Montholon to sell the 
imperial silver, and offered to pay the surplus expense of his household if Lowe 
would pass unopened Napoleon’s letter to his Paris banker; Lowe would not. 
Napoleon’s family sent him offers of money; he thanked them, but said he could 
take care of the matter. They offered to come and live with him; he forbade 
them, saying that they would not long survive the climate and the isolation. 
Lowe thought to ease the situation by raising the imperial allowance to £12,000 
a year.!4 But this discussion of his expenses infuriated Napoleon. When Lowe 
visited him again (July 16, 1816), Napoleon, according to his report to Las 
Cases, burned all bridges by crying out, “Will you allow me to tell you what we 
think of you? We think you capable of everything; yes, of everything.... I shall 
have to complain, not that the worst proceeding of ministers was to send me to 
St. Helena, but that they gave you the command of it. You are a greater calamity 
to us than all the wretchedness of this horrible rock.” 15 “The Emperor,” says Las 
Cases, “admitted that he had, during this conversation, repeatedly offended Sir 
Hudson Lowe.” “I have been thrown quite out of temper. They have sent me 
more than a jailer! Sir Hudson Lowe is a downright executioner!... My anger 
must have been powerfully excited, for I felt a vibration in the calf of my left 
leg.” 16 
Sir Hudson, overwhelmed, withdrew. They had no further converse. 


Il. THE GREAT COMPANIONS 


The most striking aspect of this incarcerated life is the constant and intense 
fidelity of the aides who accompanied Napoleon to St. Helena. Presumably the 
intoxicating aura of fame shared in stimulating their services, but their 
persistence in them despite the restraints and homesickness of exile, the quarrels 
of competition for the Emperor’s favor, and the irritation of a depressing climate 
and a disagreeable governor, lends to their record almost the quality of an 
Arthurian legend, darkened with jealousies but ennobled with devotion. 

Noblest of them was Comte Henri-Gratien Bertrand (1773-1844). He entered 
history as a military engineer under Napoleon in the first Italian campaign. In the 
Egyptian expedition he commanded a battalion at the battle of the Pyramids, and 
was wounded in the victory at Abukir. The bridges that he built across the 
Danube in the campaign of 1809 were rated by Napoleon as the finest such work 


since the Romans.!7 In 1813 he was made grand marshal of the palace. He 
remained loyal to Napoleon through the bitter years of retreat before the Allies, 
accompanied him to Elba, stayed with him during the Hundred Days, rode with 
him to Rochefort, and sailed with him to England and St. Helena. There he 
continued as grand marshal, checking visitors, cooling tempers, keeping truce 
between Napoleon and the governor, and bearing with forgiving patience the 
attempt to seduce his wife.'She was an English Creole, niece of Lord Dillon, and 
related to Josephine. She bore with impatient fidelity her isolation, in St. Helena, 
from the social life of Paris. Bertrand took her back to France five months after 
Napoleon’s death. He had compiled three volumes of a diary in St. Helena, but 
refused to publish them. They were deciphered and published in 1949-59, a 
century after his death. He was buried in the crypt of Les Invalides, beside the 
remains of Napoleon. 

Almost equal in devotion was the Irish surgeon Barry O’ Meara (1786-1836). 
As ship’s doctor on the Northumberland, he attended Napoleon, talked with him 
in French or Italian, half agreed with his opinion of physicians, and became so 
strongly attached to him that he asked—and received-permission of the British 
government to remain in attendance on Napoleon in St. Helena. Sir Hudson 
Lowe did not approve of such intimacy between a British doctor and a French 
criminal; he suspected O’Meara of a plot to have Napoleon escape; he insisted 
on assigning a soldier to accompany the surgeon wherever he went; O’Meara 
protested; Lowe had him recalled to Britain (July, 1818). In 1822 O’Meara 
published Napoleon in Exile, or A Voice from St. Helena, a passionate plea for a 
better treatment of the fallen Emperor. The two volumes had a wide sale, and 
started a wave of English sympathy for Napoleon. The book contains some 
errors,!9 having been written from memory; but Las Cases defended O’Meara’s 
account, and all those around Napoleon seem to have had a high opinion of him 
both as a physician and as a gentleman. 

The eventful devotion of Comte Emmanuel-Augustin-Dieudonné de Las 
Cases (1766-1842), and his voluminous Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne have placed 
him only next to Napoleon and Lowe in the dramatis personae of the island. He 
was a minor noble, fought in Condé’s army against the Revolution, emigrated to 
England, joined in the attempt of some émigrés to invade France at Quiberon, 
failed to land, returned to England, and lived by teaching history. He drew up an 
Atlas historique which later won high praise from Napoleon. Soon after the 18th 
Brumaire he ventured to return to France. He judged Napoleon to be the right 
medicine for the Revolution; sought every opportunity to serve him, and rose to 
be a member of the Council of State. Waterloo did not cool his admiration for 


the Emperor; he went to Malmaison to help him, followed him to Rochefort, to 
England, and to St. Helena. 

Of all the companions he remained closest to the Emperor, was the most 
zealous in recording his dictation, and kept his high estimate of him through all 
the storms of the exile’s temper. He noted everything about Napoleon except the 
faults; he did not, like Cromwell, believe in immortalizing warts. His report of 
Napoleon’s recollections and observations does not claim to be verbally precise. 
“The Emperor dictated very rapidly, almost as fast as he speaks in ordinary 
conversation. I was therefore obliged to invent a kind of hieroglyphic writing; 
and I, in my turn, dictated this to my son”; or “I sat beside my son as he wrote 
the Emperor’s dictation.... I always read to the Emperor what he had dictated the 
preceding day, and then he made corrections and dictated further.”2° However, 
the language in which Las Cases expressed his own views is so much like that 
which he ascribes to Napoleon that we cannot accept his report as revealing 
Napoleon as impartially as in the more vividly immediate journal of Gourgaud. 

Anxious to arouse Europe to the hardships which Napoleon was suffering, 
Las Cases wrote an account of these on a piece of silk, addressed it to Lucien 
Bonaparte, and entrusted it to a servant who was about to return to Europe. The 
servant was searched; the message was discovered; Sir Hudson Lowe had Las 
Cases arrested, confiscated his papers (including conversations with Napoleon), 
and deported Las Cases and son to Cape Town (November 25, 1816). From that 
remote point the Count began years of wandering—usually under hostile 
surveillance—in England, Belgium, and Germany. In October, 1818, he 
presented to the Allies’ Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) a petition from 
Napoleon’s mother for the release of her son. He himself sent appeals to the 
rulers of Russia, Prussia, Austria, and England. No answer came. After 
Napoleon’s death he was allowed to return to France (1822). He secured from 
the British government his confiscated manuscripts, and published nearly all of 
them in the Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne (1823). The volumes became the literary 
event of the year; Las Cases and his heirs were enriched by the sale; and his 
ardent testimony to the treatment which, he believed, had caused Napoleon’s 
death became a continuing factor in the “Napoleonic legend” that raised 
Napoleon III to a more lasting reign than his uncle’s, and gave Las Cases, Jr., a 
senatorial seat in that Second Empire. 

The other companions were jealous of Las Cases as being most frequently 
and intimately near Napoleon. Especially irked was General Gaspard Gourgaud 
(1783-1852), who had many claims to favor. He had fought for the Emperor in 
Spain, Austria, Russia, and France, and had saved his life at Brienne. He was the 
most expressive and exuberant of the exiles, ardent in friendship, passionate in 


enmity, challenging Montholon to a duel, and loving Napoleon with a jealous 
love intolerant of other lovers; “he loves me,” said Napoleon, “as a lover loves 
his mistress.”2! To restore peace in the camp, Napoleon sent him to Europe 
(1818) with a message for Czar Alexander. Even so, Gourgaud’s Journal inédit 
de Sainte-Héléne (1899) is the most fascinating and realistic of all the echoes 
from St. Helena. 

Comte Charles-Tristan de Montholon (1783-1853) hardly deserved 
Gourgaud’s hatred, for he was the most polite and accommodating of the 
imperial quartet. He had proud memories of having been taught mathematics, 
when he was ten, by a young artillery captain called Bonaparte. Later he 
followed Napoleon’s star in its rise and fall, and insisted on accompanying him 
to St. Helena. His wife, Albinie de Vassal, had come to him from two divorced 
and living husbands, so that Montholon was never quite sure of her. Gossip in 
St. Helena said she had helped Napoleon to warm his bed; the Russian 
representatives at Jamestown put the matter harshly: “Though old, debauched, 
and fat, she is today the mistress of the great man.”22 When she left the island 
(1819) Napoleon wept.23 Montholon himself remained to the end, shared with 
Bertrand the long watch over the dying gladiator, and was named coexecutor of 
the imperial will. Returning to France, he shared seven years of imprisonment 
with Napoleon’s nephew, and helped him to become another emperor. 


IV. THE GREAT DICTATOR 


The great enemy of all the exiles was time, and, next, its child, ennui. These 
men, who had been addicts of action and familiars of death, were limited now to 
caring for the body and ego of a world figure fallen from imperial state and 
robes to imprisoned helplessness, with all his ailments festering and human 
frailties revealed. “My situation is frightful,” he said; “I am like a dead man, yet 
full of life”24 or desire thereof. The hero who formerly had longed for more time 
to meet his chosen tasks, or carry out his plans, now felt the hours heavy on his 
hands, and welcomed night as an anodyne of time. Then, for lack of labor done, 
he found it hard to sleep, and moved from bed to cot or chair and back again in 
search of unconsciousness. 

Almost daily he played chess; but since no opponent dared defeat him, he was 
bored by victory. In his first year of exile he had ridden his horse several miles 
daily, but he soon abandoned this exercise when he noted that some British 
officer always kept sight of him. He read several hours a day. 

He had always loved books, had done some reading even on busy days, had 
taken hundreds of volumes on his campaigns—eight hundred to Waterloo 


(seventy of them by Voltaire).2° He had brought four hundred books from 
France; on a stop of the Northumberland at Madeira he had sent the British 
government a request for a number of learned works, which reached him in June, 
1816; another package came a year later; and Sir Hudson Lowe sent him some 
from his own library.2© He became an expert on the campaigns of Alexander, 
Hannibal, and Caesar. He read and reread the dramas of Corneille and Racine, 
sometimes aloud with his companions, distributing the parts. He liked English 
literature, and had Las Cases teach him enough English to read it, even to speak 
it; “His Majesty,” reported Gourgaud, “is always talking English to me.”27 

He had one advantage over other prisoners: he could drown the present in the 
past by recounting the history of his country, and half of Europe, from 1796 to 
1815, almost entirely from memory, and from the vantage of a principal 
participant. He was too impatient to write, but he could talk. It was apparently 
Las Cases who suggested that by dictating his memoirs to one or another of his 
entourage he could give interest and value to every day. Now he might find only 
imperfect truth in Dante’s lines “No greater pain than to recall, in misery, a time 
of happiness”; a memory of pleasant days might soften, even while deepening, 
present grief. “It was a beautiful empire!” he exclaimed; “I had eighty-three 
million human beings under my government—half the population of Europe.”28 

So he inaugurated a new dictatorship on the Northumberland, and continued 
it, on and off, for four years at St. Helena. He began by recounting to Las Cases 
the story of those Italian campaigns of 1796 whose swift decisiveness had 
astonished Europe and made him indispensable to France. When Las Cases fled 
before Lowe’s wrath, the Emperor dictated to Gourgaud, later to Montholon, less 
to Bertrand, sometimes to two of them in one day. Now these warriors changed 
their swords for pens, and sallied forth in reams to shed their ink to save their 
Emperor’s record and good name in re-Bourbonized France and in the court of 
history. They were sooner exhausted than he, who felt that this was his last 
chance to defend himself against the orators, journalists, and cartoonists who had 
enabled his enemies to picture him as an inhuman, bloodthirsty ogre. Knowing 
that his recorders could not have so personal an urge to their labor, he gave to 
each of them full title to his manuscript and its proceeds; and actually each 
manuscript, when published, brought wealth to the scribe or his heirs.29 

Naturally the author put the best face upon this apologia; but, all in all, it has 
been found as fair as could be expected from a man defending his life. Napoleon 
had by this time learned to admit that he had made serious mistakes in policy 
and generalship. “I was wrong in quarreling with Talleyrand. He possessed 
everything which I lacked. If I had frankly allowed him to share my greatness he 
would have served me well, and I would have died on the throne.”3° He 


confessed that he profoundly underestimated the difficulties of conquering Spain 
or subduing Russia. “I started too soon from Elba. I should have waited till the 
Congress had broken up, and the princes had returned home.”2! “I don’t yet 
understand the loss of the battle of Waterloo.”32 “I should have died at 
Waterloo.”3 

His amanuenses, almost exhausted by his memories, yet found energy left to 
record his conversation. It was of course interesting, for who in his time had 
rivaled his range and excitement of adventures on three continents? He was an 
excellent raconteur, with a lively anecdote for any theme. He was, in his blunt 
way, a philosopher, and could speak forgivably on any subject from agriculture 
to Zeus. He had read history so widely that he predicted the future with some 
unreliable success. “The colonial system... is finished for everybody—for 
England, which owns all the colonies, as for the other powers, who have none 
left.”34 The yoke of the Bourbons would soon be thrown off by the French 
people.35> Germany would soon resume the unification which he had begun.°® 
The nineteenth would be a century of revolutions; the principles of the French 
Revolution, barring some excesses, would triumph in America, France, and 
England; and “from this tripod the light will burst upon the world.”3” “The old 
system is ended, and the new one is not consolidated, and will not be until after 
long and furious convulsions.”38 “Russia is the power that rushes most surely, 
and with the greatest strides, toward universal dominion.”29 One of his bad 
guesses: “The royal authority in England, daily augmented,... is now marching 
unimpeded on the high road to arbitrary and absolute power.”40 

Finally he reviewed his political career, and summed it up most favorably: 


I closed the gulf of anarchy and cleared the chaos. I purified the Revolution, dignified nations, and 
established kings. I excited every kind of emulation, rewarded every kind of merit, and extended the 
limits of glory.... The dictatorship was absolutely necessary. Will it be said that I restrained liberty? It 
can be proved that licentiousness, anarchy, and the greatest irregularities still haunted the threshold of 
freedom. Shall I be accused of having been too fond of war? It can be shown that I always received 
the first attack. Will it be said that I aimed at universal monarchy?... Our enemies themselves led me 
step by step to this determination. Lastly, shall I be blamed for my ambition? This passion I must 
doubtless be allowed to have possessed, and that in no small degree; but, at the same time, my 
ambition was of the highest and noblest kind that ever perhaps existed—that of establishing and 
consecrating the empire of reason, and the full exercise and complete enjoyment of all the human 
faculties. As here the historian will probably feel compelled to regret that such ambition should not 
have been fulfilled and gratified.... This is my whole history in a few words.41 


On March 9, 1821, he warmed his failing heart with a proud vision of his 
postmortem fame: “In five hundred years’ time French imaginations will be full 
of me. They will talk only of the glory of our brilliant campaigns. Heaven help 
anyone who dares speak ill of me!”42 It was as good as any way of facing death. 


V. THE LAST BATTLE 


A variety of internal disorders, and a lack of physical exercise, brought 
Napoleon to old age while he was still in his forties. Lowe’s insistence on having 
a British soldier follow the Emperor whenever the latter rode outside Longwood 
limits had angered the captive into avoiding all rides, on horse or in caleche. 
Sentries stationed within sight of his rooms gave Napoleon a further reason for 
staying indoors; and his loss of interest in prolonging his life more and more 
inclined him to a listless inactivity. Bertrand reported in 1818: “A hundred days 
have elapsed since he... stirred out of the house.” Las Cases noted that the 
Emperor’s blood circulated with difficulty,42 with a pulse rate as low as fifty- 
five beats per minute.“4 

In 1820 he took to gardening, and attacked its problems with martial courage 
and discipline. He conscripted his entire colony to join in the enterprise, and they 
gladly turned from their old routine to the novel business of digging, carting, 
planting, watering, and weeding. Sir Hudson Lowe, in a new gesture of amity, 
sent his prisoner plants and tools.45 The garden, well watered, soon produced 
fresh vegetables which Napoleon consumed with delight. His health visibly 
improved. But when the garden’s harvest had been consumed, and bad weather 
set in, Napoleon returned to his former indoor indolence. 

Soon his ailments resumed their attack, on a dozen fronts: toothaches, 
headaches, skin eruptions, vomiting, dysentery, cold extremities; his ulcer 
worsened, and the cancer that was to be revealed by a postmortem autopsy had 
begun to give him almost uninterrupted pain.46 These physical sufferings 
affected his mood, even his mind. He became gloomy, irritable, and bitter; vain 
and jealous of his dignity; ready to take offense but soon ready to forgive; 
counting his pennies but giving generously in his will.47 In 1820 he described 
himself despondently: 


How I have fallen! I, whose activity knew no limits, whose head never rested! I am plunged into a 
lethargic stupor. I must make an effort to raise my eyelids. Sometimes I used to dictate, on different 
subjects, to four or five secretaries, who wrote as fast as I spoke. But I was Napoleon then; today I am 
nothing... I vegetate, I no longer live.48 


He had a succession and medley of doctors, none of whom remained with 
him long enough to study his symptoms systematically, or to impose a consistent 
regimen. Dr. O’Meara was the first and best, but his stay at Longwood was cut 
short. Two British physicians, Stokoe and Arnott, replaced him, both of them 
good men, patient and conscientious. But on September 21, 1819, the situation 


was confused by the arrival of Dr. Francesco Antommarchi, aged thirty-nine, 
with a recommendation from Napoleon’s uncle, Cardinal Fesch; the British 
physicians allowed him to take charge. Antommarchi amply justified Napoleon’s 
question to him, whether generals or doctors did the most killing. He was proud, 
confident, and merciless when Napoleon complained of stomach pains. 
Antommarchi prescribed an emetic in lemonade. Napoleon writhed in pain, and 
almost gave up the ghost; thinking himself poisoned, he dismissed Antommarchi 
and forbade him to return.49 But in a day or two Antommarchi was back with his 
chemicals and phials, and the Emperor, though cursing him with unprintable 
obscenities,°° had to put up with him. 

About the middle of March, 1821, Napoleon took to his bed, and thereafter 
rarely left it. He suffered almost continuous pain, which Antommarchi and 
Arnott tried to dull with repeated small doses of opium. “If I should end my 
career now,” he said on March 27, “it would be a great joy. At times I have 
longed to die, and I have no fear of death.”°! During his final month he vomited 
nearly all food given him. 

On April 15 he made his will. Some excerpts: 


1. I die in the Apostolical Roman religion, in the bosom of which I was born.... 2. It is my wish that 
my ashes may repose on the banks of the Seine, in the midst of the French people, whom I have loved 
so well. 3. I have always had reason to be pleased with my dearest wife, Marie Louise. I retain for-her, 
to my last moment, the most tender sentiments. I beseech her to watch, in order to preserve, my son 
from the snares which yet environ his infancy.... 5. I die prematurely, assassinated by the English 
oligarchy.52 


He had some 6 million francs to dispose of—5.3 million plus interest—on 
deposit with Laffitte; and he believed that he had 2 million francs left with 
Eugéne de Beauharnais. He willed substantial sums to Bertrand, Montholon, Las 
Cases; to his chief valet, Marchand, and his secretary Méneval; to various 
generals or their children. He bequeathed diverse articles to a considerable 
number of persons who had served or otherwise helped him; no one was 
forgotten. Also “10,000 francs to the officer Cantillon, who has undergone a trial 
on the charge of having endeavored to assassinate Lord Wellington, of which he 
was pronounced innocent. Cantillon had as much right to assassinate that 
oligarchist as the latter had to send me to perish on the rock of St. Helena.” 
Separately he left some “Advice to My Son” (spring, 1821): 


My son must not think of avenging my death; he should rather learn a lesson from it. He must 
always bear in mind the remembrance of what I have accomplished. He is always to remain, like 
myself, every inch a Frenchman. He must strive to rule in peace. If he were to try to begin my wars all 
over again out of a mere desire to imitate me, and without the absolute necessity for it, he would be 
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nothing but an ape. To begin my work over again would be to assume that I had accomplished 
nothing. To complete it, on the other hand, will be to prove the strength of its foundations, to explain 
the complete plan of the edifice begun. Such work as mine is not done twice in a century. I have been 
compelled to restrain and tame Europe with arms; today it must be convinced. I have saved the 
Revolution as it lay dying. I have cleansed it of its crimes, and have held it up to the people shining 
with fame. I have inspired France and Europe with new ideas which will never be forgotten. May my 
son make everything blossom that I have sown! May he develop further all the elements of prosperity 
which lie hidden in French soil!54 


The last preparation was to dispose of his soul. He had taken a long time to 
reach religious belief. As if he had read Gibbon, he seems to have considered all 
religions as equally false to the philosopher, and equally useful to the 
statesman;°° he had become a Mohammedan to win Egypt, and a Catholic to 
hold France. To Gourgaud he had expressed simple materialism: “Say what you 
like, everything is matter, more or less organized. When out hunting I had the 
deer cut open, and saw that their interior was the same as that of man. When I 
see that a pig has a stomach like mine, and digests like me, I say to myself, ‘If I 
have a soul, so has he.’ “56 “When we are dead, my dear Gourgaud, we are 
altogether dead.”57 On March 27, six weeks before his death, he said to 
Bertrand, “I am very glad that I have no religion. I find this a great consolation, 
as I have no imaginary terror, and no fear of the future.”°° How, he asked, can 
we reconcile the prosperity of the wicked, and the misfortunes of the saints, with 
the existence of a just God? “Look at Talleyrand; he is sure to die in bed.”59 

As he neared death he began to find reasons for faith. “Only a madman,” he 
told Gourgaud, “declares that he will die without a confession. There is so much 
that one does not know, that one cannot explain.”®° After all, he felt, religion is a 
necessary part of patriotism: 


Religion forms a part of our destiny. Together with the soil, laws, and customs, it constitutes the 
sacred whole which we call Fatherland, and whose interests we should never desert. When, at the time 
of the Concordat, some old revolutionists spoke to me of making France Protestant, I felt as much 
revolted as though they had asked me to abdicate my title of Frenchman and declare myself English or 
German.®1 


So he decided to humbly conform to the traditional rituals of a Frenchman’s 
death. He found a local priest, and arranged to have Mass celebrated every 
Sunday at Longwood. He fell back with ease and comfort into his childhood 
faith, and amused his friends and himself with a forecast of his reception in 
heaven: “I go to meet Kléber, Desaix, Lannes, Masséna,... Ney. They will come 
to meet me.... We shall speak of what we have done. We shall talk of our 
profession with Frederick, Turenne, Condé, Caesar, and Hannibal.”®2 


By April 26 he was so weak that for the first time he obeyed his doctors 
without question. That evening he raved for a while, proposing to give his son 
400 million francs.63 Montholon, who now stayed with him night and day, 
reported that about 4 a.m. of April 26 Napoleon told him, “with extraordinary 
emotion,” “I have just seen my good Josephine.... She was sitting there; it was 
as if I had seen her only the night before. She hasn’t changed—always the same, 
still completely devoted to me. She told me that we were going to see each other 
again, never again to leave each other. She has promised me. Did you see 
her?”64 

On May 3 he received the sacraments. On that day two physicians were added 
to Arnott and Antommarchi, and the four agreed to give the patient ten grains of 
calomel. “The unusually enormous dose of this unsuitable drug caused a terrible 
intestinal upheaval, with loss of consciousness, and... all the signs of a 
hemorrhage in the gastro-intestinal system.”®5 

He died on May 5, 1821, murmuring, “A la téte de l’armée—the head of the 
army.” 


On May 6 Antommarchi conducted the postmortem examination, in the 
presence of sixteen others, including seven British surgeons, Bertrand, and 
Montholon. The autopsy revealed at once the chief cause of Napoleon’s 
suffering: cancerous ulcers in the pylorus—that part of the stomach which leads 
into the intestine. One ulcer had eaten a quarter-inch hole through the stomach 
wall, spreading putrefaction. Antommarchi had diagnosed hepatitis, but the liver, 
though larger than normal, showed no sign of disease.6® Adipose tissue was 
found not only in the skin and the peritoneum, but also in the heart, which may 
have caused its abnormally slow beat. The bladder was small, and contained 
several small stones; this, and a malformed left kidney, probably caused the 
Emperor’s need for frequent urination, and may explain a certain inconstancy of 
attention to the course of battle at Borodino and Waterloo. None of the 
examiners reported any sign of syphilis, but the genitals were small and 
apparently atrophied.®7 

On May 9 a considerable procession, including Sir Hudson Lowe, escorted 
the corpse to a grave outside Longwood, in the “Valley of the Geraniums”; 
Napoleon himself had chosen the location. On the coffin lay the mantle he had 
worn at Marengo, and the sword which had been a proud part of his official 
costume, and an emblem of his life. There he remained for nineteen years, until 
France, loving him again, brought him home. 


I Bertrand’s diary under April 26, 1821: “The Emperor replied [according to what Montholon told Mme. 
Bertrand]: ‘... I resented her refusal to become my mistress.... I shall never forgive Dr. Antommarchi for 
having attended a woman who refused to become my mistress.’”!8 But when Napoleon said this he was 
within ten days of death, and may have lost track of his amours. Bertrand noted, on the same date: “He 
frequently appeared to have lost his memory.” 


CHAPTER XL 
Afterward 
1815—40 


I. THE FAMILY 


His mother survived him by fifteen years, dying at the age of eighty-six. Her 
career was almost a summary of motherhood through the ages: uncertain mate, 
many children, joys and sorrows, fulfillment and bereavement, horror and 
loneliness, wonderment and hope. She had seen all the triumphs, riches, and 
misfortunes of her children, had saved for the day when they might need her; 
“Who knows but I may one day have to provide for all these kings?”! She lived 
abstemiously to the end, protected and honored by the Pope whom her son had 
abused. From the standpoint of the race she was the strongest and sanest of all 
the Bonapartes. 

Joseph, her oldest child, fond of books and money, happily married to Julie 
Clary, loved and burdened by his imperial brother, served him to the best of his 
limited ability, found a refuge in America after the Empire collapsed, returned to 
Europe, lived in rural peace near Genoa, and died in Florence in 1844, aged 
seventy-six. 

Lucien, after rising to place under the Directory, and helping his brother to 
overthrow it, opposed Napoleon’s dictatorship, married against the imperial will, 
abandoned the scramble for power, became a papal prince, sailed for America, 
was captured by a British ship, was kept under surveillance in England, found 
his way to Napoleon’s side in the Hundred Days, defended him in the chambers, 
fled to Rome after the Second Abdication, and died at Viterbo in 1840. 

Louis Bonaparte, after abandoning his Holland throne, and separating from 
Hortense, lived in Bohemia, Austria, and Italy, and died six years before his 
third son became Emperor Napoleon III. 

Jérdme enjoyed his royal wealth in Westphalia, failed as a general in the first 
month of the Russian campaign, returned to his throne, lost it to the Allies in 
1813, fought valiantly at Waterloo, and was almost the last Frenchman to leave 
the field of defeat.2 After the Second Abdication he wandered from country to 


country, returned to France in 1847, saw his nephew rise to power, became 
president of the Senate under Napoleon III, and died in 1860 after seventy-six 
years of a full life in an age when every year was a decade in events. 

Elisa Bonaparte Bacciocchi was the oldest and ablest of Napoleon’s three 
sisters. We have noted her success as ruler of Tuscany, the cultural Attica of 
Italy. When it became evident that her brother could not withstand the united 
Allies, she withdrew to Naples, and joined her sister Caroline in helping Murat 
to preserve his throne. 

Murat, after leading the cavalry for Napoleon at Leipzig, returned to Naples, 
entered into an alliance with Austria (January 8, 1814), and pledged the use of 
his army to the coalition against Napoleon, in exchange for Austria’s support of 
his authority in Naples. The Allies refused to sanction this pact. When Napoleon 
escaped from Elba, Murat risked everything by appealing to all Italy to join him 
in a war of independence against all foreign rule (March 30, 1815). His wife, 
Caroline, and her sister Elisa left him and found refuge in Vienna. Murat was 
defeated at Tolentino by an Austrian army (May 2) and fled to France, then to 
Corsica; Ferdinand IV recovered his Neapolitan throne. After the battle of 
Waterloo, Murat, now a man without a country, crossed from Corsica to 
Calabria with a handful of men, was captured, court-martialed, and shot 
(October 13). Napoleon at St. Helena described him fondly but mercilessly as 
“the bravest of men in the face of the enemy, incomparable on the battlefield, but 
a fool in his actions everywhere else.” 

The most interesting of Napoleon’s relatives was his sister Pauline (1780— 
1825). She was fated to spread happiness and trouble, for she was rated the most 
beautiful woman of her time. The men who saw her never forgot her, and the 
women who saw her never forgave her. She was not well adapted for 
monogamy, but she was apparently a loving wife to her first husband, General 
Leclerc, sharing his danger and yellow fever in St.-Domingue. When he died 
(1802) she returned to Paris; after a decent period of mourning she grew a new 
wealth of hair, bathed in five gallons of fresh milk every day,4 opened a salon, 
and charmed husbands by her beauty, and some by her generosity. Napoleon, 
who himself was chastely moved by her Pheidian form, hurried to marry her to 
the rich and handsome Prince Camillo Borghese (1803). 

In Florence (1805) Canova asked her to pose for a statue of Diana the 
huntress; she was inclined to consent; but when she heard that Diana had asked 
Jupiter to endow her with eternal virginity, she laughed the idea away. She was 
persuaded, however, to pose for a nearly nude figure of Venus Victrix, which 
has made the Galleria Borghese one of the most frequented places in Rome. 
Borghese himself, conscious of his inadequacy, left for his military duties as an 


officer under Napoleon. Pauline amused herself scandalously, with some injury 
to her health, but there is no clear evidence that she contracted syphilis.° 

This scandalous goddess was also a model of kindness, except to Josephine, 
against whom all the Bonapartes except Napoleon waged unremitting war. She 
gave abundantly, won many lasting friendships, even among her discarded 
lovers, and was more loyal to Napoleon than any other Bonaparte except her 
mother. She went out of her way to meet and console her unhappy brother on his 
journey to Fréjus in 1814, and soon she followed him to Elba. There she played 
hostess for him, and enlivened his life, and that of the island, with her parties, 
plays, and joie de vivre. When he left for the last gamble she gave him her finest 
necklace. Marchand managed to get it through to St. Helena. She was planning 
to go there when she received news of Napoleon’s death. She survived him by 
only four years, surrendering to cancer® (June 5, 1825) at the age of forty-four. 
Her husband forgave her sins, rejoined her in her last year, and closed her eyes 
when she died. 

Josephine had died (May 29, 1814) of a chill caught while receiving a visit 
from Czar Alexander at Malmaison.” Her daughter, Hortense de Beauharnais 
(1783-1837), after her separation from Louis Bonaparte, had been protected by 
the Emperor, and later by the Czar. She did not live to see her son become 
Napoleon III. Hortense’s brother, Eugéne, remained faithful to his adoptive 
father until the First Abdication; five days thereafter he retired with his wife to 
Munich, and was joyfully received by his father-in-law, the King of Bavaria. 
When he died there (February 21, 1824), aged only forty-three, all factions 
united in honoring him. 

Marie Louise, taken from France against her will, was received in Vienna as a 
faultless princess rescued from a sacrificial altar. She was allowed to keep 
Meéneval as her devoted gentleman-in-waiting, and he did his best to counter the 
influences that daily sought to detach her from fidelity to Napoleon. Méneval 
tells us that in her five weeks in Vienna she received several letters from her 
husband, found no way of sending a reply, but secretly hoped to join him in 
Elba.’ Her father, fearful for her health in a Vienna preparing for a triumphant 
Congress of the Allies, sent her to take the waters at Aixles-Bains; and on July 1, 
1814, he appointed Count Adam von Neipperg to join her there as her personal 
aide. Though he was thirty-nine and she only twenty-two, propinquity had its 
way, and she accepted him as a lover when all chance seemed gone of reunion 
with Napoleon. In 1815 the Congress of Vienna awarded her the duchies of 
Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla. Neipperg accompanied her, and shared in the 
government. In 1817 she bore him a daughter. Napoleon heard of this in St. 
Helena, but he never took her picture down from the wall of his Longwood 


room, and, as we have seen, spoke of her tenderly in his will. After Napoleon’s 
death she married Neipperg, and lived with him in apparently faithful union till 
his death (1829). She married again in 1834, and died in 1847. All circumstances 
considered, she seems to have been a good woman, not deserving of the stones 
that have been thrown upon her memory. 

Her son by Napoleon—called “King of Rome” (the traditional title of the heir 
to the Holy Roman Emperor) and “L’Aiglon” (the young eagle)—had been 
separated from his mother on leaving Paris, had been rechristened Duke of 
Reichstadt, and had been kept at the court of Vienna under constant tutelage in 
Hapsburg traditions. He remained faithful to the memory of his father, dreamed 
of having someday a kingdom of his own, suffered from repeated illnesses, and 
died of pulmonary tuberculosis, in the Palace of Schénbrunn, Vienna, on July 
22, 1832, at the age of twenty-one. 


Il. HOMECOMING 


Even as that pretty visage faded from French memory the image of Napoleon 
himself took on a new living form in recollection and imagination. As time 
closed old wounds, and filled the places—in families, fields, and shops—of 
those millions who had gone to the wars and never returned, the picture of the 
age of Napoleon grew brighter and more heroic beyond any remembered 
precedent in secular history. 

First of all, the old soldiers recalled their exploits and forgot their “groans”; 
they embellished Napoleon’s victories, and seldom blamed him for a defeat; they 
loved him as probably no other commander has ever been loved. The aging 
grenadier became an oracle in his village, and was enshrined in a thousand 
poems, tales, and songs. In “Le Vieux Drapeau” (The Old Standard) and a 
hundred other lays Pierre de Béranger (1780-1857) idealized Napoleon and his 
campaigns, and satirized the domineering nobles and the land-hungry bishops 
with such point and verve that he was imprisoned by the Bourbon government 
(1821, 1828). Victor Hugo wrote an “Ode to the Column,” celebrating the 
Vendome pillar and its historical reliefs and crowning figure of the Emperor, 
taken down (1815) and then restored (1833). Balzac in Le Médecin de campagne 
(1833), vividly pictured a proud veteran denouncing the Bourbons for issuing the 
report that Napoleon was dead; on the contrary, he affirmed, Napoleon was still 
alive, and was “the child of God made to be the father of the soldier.”9 Stendhal 
not only sprinkled his novels with praise of Napoleon, he published in 1837 a 
Vie de Napoléon whose tenor was announced in the preface—”The love of 


Napoleon is the only passion that is left in me”; and he called Napoleon “the 
greatest man the world has seen since Caesar.” 10 

Napoleon would probably have accepted this estimate, with some uncertainty 
about Caesar. He had never lost hope that France would come back to him. He 
solaced his exile with the hope that Gallic resentment of his imprisonment would 
restore French devotion to him. “When I am gone,” he told O’Meara, “there will 
be a reaction in my favor.... It is my martyrdom that will restore the crown of 
France to my dynasty.... Ere twenty years have elapsed, when I am dead and 
buried, you will see another revolution in France.”!! Both of these predictions 
were fulfilled. 

So he dictated his memoirs to revitalize his image, and they served their 
purpose well. His account of the battle of Waterloo, told to Gourgaud, was 
smuggled out of St. Helena and was published in Paris in 1820; Las Cases tells 
us that it made a sensation.!2 In 1821-22 six more volumes of his dictated 
autobiography were issued in France. Rapidly the Emperor’s own story made its 
way, and played a major part in molding the “legend” that made him, dead, a 
living force in France. 

His companions became his apostles. O’Meara defended him bravely (1822) 
in the land of his sturdiest enemies. Las Cases made him faultless in four 
volumes (1823) that became the bible of the new inspiring creed. The Comte de 
Montholon’s extensive report did not appear till 1847, Gourgaud’s and 
Bertrand’s only after their deaths; but meanwhile their living testimony fed the 
faith. Montholon brought back, also, the Emperor’s “Deathbed Instructions to 
His Son,” recommending virtues that might improve upon the imperial past: 
caution, moderation, constitutional rule, freedom of the press, and, toward the 
world, a policy of peace. Now, too, came a favorite counsel: “Let my son often 
read, and reflect on, history; this is the only true philosophy.” !3 

Even in the testimony of his devout companions the great Emperor, amid the 
irritations of confinement and disease, had developed the faults natural to old 
age; but these weaknesses were now forgotten in the perspective of his martial 
triumphs, his administrative legacy, and the penetrating sharpness of his mind. 
He had in effect repudiated most of the Revolution, replacing liberty with 
absolutism, equality with aristocracy, fraternity with discipline; but in his 
refurbished image he was again the Son of the Revolution, and the Jacobins, 
once his devoted and persecuted enemies, now gathered around his memory. 
But, while Napoleon was purifying his record with punishment, the Bourbon 
rule that had replaced him outwore its initial acceptance; Louis XVIII, himself a 
reasonable man, touched with the Enlightenment, had allowed his court to be 
dominated by royalists who had forgiven nothing and wanted everything, 


including their old estates and authority, and a government unhampered by 
representative institutions. Resistance had been met with a “White Terror” of 
spies and hunts and hasty executions. Old soldiers could not forget the hounding 
and shooting of Ney. Against all this the Army still cherished its memory of the 
Petit Caporal who had chatted with conscripts around a campfire, who had 
promoted them without class prejudice or bureaucratic delay, and who had made 
the Grande Armée the terror of kings and the pride of France. The peasants 
remembered that Napoleon had protected them against the demands of the 
nobility and the clergy; the proletariat had prospered under his rule; the middle 
classes had grown in wealth and social acceptance. Millions of Frenchmen felt 
that with all his autocracy Napoleon had preserved the essentials of the 
Revolution: the end of feudalism and its toilsome tolls and dues; the opening of 
advancement to ability of whatever class; the equality of all before the law; the 
administration of justice according to explicit, written, and nationally uniform 
law. 

So, within twenty years after his death, Napoleon had been reborn, and again 
dominated the minds and imagination of men. “The world belongs to Napoleon,” 
wrote Chateaubriand; “... living, he failed to win the world; dead, he possesses 
it.”!4 The modest Revolution of 1830 was helped by the new Bonapartist 
sentiment. The direct Bourbon line ended with the abdication of Charles X; the 
new King, Louis Philippe, of the Orléanist branch of the Bourbons, was the son 
of Louis-Philippe-Joseph, Duc d’Orléans, who had called himself Philippe- 
Fgalité and had voted for the execution of Louis XVI. The new King for a time 
courted the support of the Bonapartists; he adopted the tricolor emblems of the 
imperial regime, and ordered the restoration of the figure of Napoleon to the top 
of the Vendome Column. 

Meanwhile the dead man’s will had been published, and its second clause 
seemed to be the final imperial command: “It is my wish that my ashes may 
repose on the banks of the Seine, in the midst of the French people, whom I have 
loved so well.” Throughout France, quietly here and there, then more widely and 
audibly, rose the appeal of the nation: “Bring him home!” Let France give its 
hero the funeral that such a man deserved: let the Triumph of the Ashes (so it 
came to be called) redeem the shame of that dreary imprisonment! The cry 
reached the government; its Minister of Foreign Affairs, Louis-Adolphe Thiers 
(1797-1877)—who would write the greatest of all histories of Napoleon,!and 
who was to be elected (in 1871) first president of the Third Republic—was 
apparently the one who suggested to his associates, and then, with them, to the 
King: Let us ask Great Britain’s consent for the removal of Napoleon’s remains 
to Paris. Louis Philippe agreed; to identify himself with such a move would win 


the hearts of the French people. The Cabinet sounded out the heads of the British 
government. Lord Palmerston replied at once and handsomely: “The government 
of her Britannic Majesty hopes that the promptness of its answer may be 
considered in France as a proof of its desire to blot out the last trace of those 
national animosities which, during the lifetime of the Emperor, armed England 
and France against each other.” 15 

The King commissioned his son Frangois, Prince de Joinville, to go to St. 
Helena, and bring back the remains of Napoleon. On July 7, 1840, the Prince 
sailed from Toulon on the Belle Poule, accompanied by Generals Bertrand and 
Gourgaud, the Comte de Las Cases, and Napoleon’s most intimate servant, 
Marchand, who together would decide the authenticity of the corpse. They 
reached St. Helena on October 8; after many formalities they saw the body 
exhumed; they identified it; and on November 30 they arrived with it at 
Cherbourg. 

There began what was surely the longest funeral in history. The coffin was 
transferred to the steamer Normandie, which took it to Val de la Haye, on the 
Seine below Rouen; there it was transferred to a river barge, on which a small 
temple had been improvised; under this temple—guarded, one at each comer, by 
Bertrand, Gourgaud, Las Cases, and Marchand—the coffin was bome in 
leisurely state up the Seine, stopping at major towns for celebrations on the 
bank.16 At Courbevoie, four miles north of Paris, it was transferred to a 
decorated funeral coach, which was drawn in a procession of soldiers, sailors, 
and diverse dignitaries through Neuilly, and under the Arc de Triomphe, and 
along the Champs-Elysées lined on either side by applauding and rejoicing 
multitudes.!” Late on that bitter-cold day, December 15, 1840, the corpse at last 
reached its destination, the magnificently domed church of the Hotel des 
Invalides. The aisles and nave were crowded with thousands of silent spectators 
as twenty-four seamen bore the heavy coffin to the altar, where the Prince de 
Joinville addressed his father the King: “Sire, I present to you the body of the 
Emperor of France”; to which Louis Philippe replied, “I receive it in the name of 
France.” Bertrand laid Napoleon’s sword upon the coffin; Gourgaud added the 
Emperor’s hat; a requiem Mass was sung to Mozart’s music; and the Emperor 
was at last where he had wished his remains to be—in the heart of Paris, on the 
banks of the Seine. 


III. PERSPECTIVE 


Recovering from him, we too, authors and readers, fulfill his prediction—that 
the world would greet his death with an exhalation of relief. He was an 
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exhausting force, a phenomenon of energy contained and explosive, a rising, 
burning, waning flame that consumed those who touched him intimately. We 
have not found in history another soul that burned so intensely and so long. That 
will, at first so hesitant, fearful, and morose, discovered its weapons and 
resources in a piercing mind and eye; it became confident, rash, imperious, 
rioting in grasp and power; until the gods, seeing no measure in him, bound 
lesser wills in union to pursue him, corner him, seize him, and chain him to a 
rock until his fire should burn out. This was one of the great dramas of history, 
and still awaits its Aeschylus. 

But even in his lifetime he had a Hegel, who, unblinded by frontiers, saw in 
him a world force—the compulsion of events and circumstances speaking 
through a man—forging fragments into a unity, and chaos into effective 
significance. Here—first in France, then in Central Europe—was the Zeitgeist, 
or Spirit of the Time: the need and command for order, ending the disruptive 
excess of individualistic liberty and fragmented rule. In this sense Napoleon was 
a progressive force, establishing political stability, restoring morality, 
disciplining character, modernizing, clarifying, codifying law, protecting life and 
property, ending or mitigating feudalism, reassuring peasants, aiding industry, 
maintaining a sound currency, cleansing and improving administration and the 
judiciary, encouraging science and art (but discouraging literature and chaining 
the press), building schools, beautifying cities, repairing some of the ravages of 
war. Helped by his prodding, Europe advanced half a century during the fifteen 
years of his rule. 

He was not the most powerful and enduring force of his time. Stronger was 
the Industrial Revolution, which made Great Britain rich enough in iron and gold 
to implement and finance Napoleon’s fall, then made Europe vigorous enough to 
master the globe, then made America resourceful enough to rescue and replenish 
Europe, then... Only less strong than the Industrial Revolution, but far stronger 
and more lasting than the “Son of the Revolution,” was the revolution that began 
in France in 1789 and then spread its effects through Europe in the replacement 
of feudal bonds and dues with individual rights, and the worldwide action of the 
rival hungers that found clearest voice in the French Revolution: the hunger for 
freedom —of movement, growth, enterprise, worship, thought, speech, and 
press; and the hunger for equality—of access to opportunity, education, health, 
and legal justice. These hostile hungers have taken their tum in dominating the 
history of modern man: the hunger for liberty, to the detriment of equality, was 
the recurrent theme of the nineteenth century in Europe and America; the hunger 
for equality, at the cost of liberty, has been the dominant aspect of European and 
American history in the twentieth century. The French Revolution, and the 


American Revolution as interpreted by Jefferson, carried liberty to excess, 
freeing individualism to the point of a destructive disorder, and freeing superior 
ability to repeated crises of concentrated wealth. Napoleon provided the 
discipline that checked political, economic, and moral disorder in 
postrevolutionary France; no discipline has checked similar disorder in our 
times. 

When Napoleon, after the Peace of Tilsit (1807), carried order to excess, 
subordinating statesmanship to the will to power, he no longer represented the 
spirit of the time. He imitated and joined the absolute Continental monarchies 
that he had fought; he envied and courted the aristocracy that scorned him and 
plotted to destroy him; he became a reactionary force when France was again 
hungering for freedom and calling for democracy. 

It is another humor of history that whereas in his lifetime Napoleon had 
served to embody his country’s need for order after a riot of freedom, he became 
again after his death—and by the power of his remodeling legend—the Son of 
the Revolution, the enemy of absolutism and aristocracy, the symbol of revolt, 
the manageable mouthpiece of the recurrent cry for liberty. In 1799 opportunity 
and character had made him a dictator almost larger than history; after 1815 and 
his imprisonment, and still more after 1821 and his death, public imagination 
remade him, for half a century, into the most persuasive apostle of freedom. Few 
great men have remained, after death, what they had been during their lives. 

Was he a warmonger? Was he responsible for those successive and 
accumulating wars, those millions of youths snuffed out with nothing but the 
anesthesia of battle to ease their passing, and those millions of desolate women 
to whom they never returned? Hear him. He confessed to having enjoyed 
generalship, because he had been trained to military art, and practiced it well; 
but how often he had longed to be free from war in order to practice his other art 
—of administration, of turning the chaos of life into productive order by 
establishing a strong structure of law and morality! How many times he had 
offered to treat for peace, and had been insulted and rebuffed! The Italians had 
welcomed him as a liberator, both in 1796 and in 1800; the Austrians had 
resubjected them while he was in Egypt; the Austrians had attacked him while 
he was busy on the Channel, and Prussia and Russia had joined in that attack 
without his having injured them. Austria had again attacked him while he was 
fighting in Spain; Russia had violated her pledge to support him in such a 
situation; Russia at Tilsit had pledged observance of the Continental Blockade 
against British goods, which was the only way in which France could retaliate 
against British blockade of French ports, and British capture of French vessels 
and colonies. British gold had financed coalition after coalition against him, 


even when his other enemies were inclined to peace; the British government had 
treated him like a criminal despite his voluntary surrender, whereas he himself 
had always dealt humanely and courteously with enemy officers captured in 
battle. His enemies had resolved to destroy him because he had won a kingdom 
by his own services and labors instead of by the accident of birth. 

So ran Napoleon’s defense. English historians, usually fair, German 
historians, usually accurate, and many French historians, usually patriotic 
(Michelet, Lanfrey, Taine, Lefebvre), unite in condemning the Corsican. He was 
a usurper, who profited from the execution of Louis XVI, and the collapse of the 
corrupt Directory, to seize the throne that belonged to Louis XVIII; such 
usurpations could not be tolerated, since they disturbed a political stability 
precious to all the nations of Europe. His invitations to peace conferences were 
not taken seriously, since they concealed intolerable demands like recognition of 
French control of Switzerland and Italy, and, later, of the German Rhineland. His 
skill in war tempted him to wage war, so that he was a constant threat not only to 
the peace-preserving balance of power but to the whole political structure of 
European life. The enormous indemnities which he exacted after his victories 
left the defeated governments incapable of financing any further resistance to his 
fantastic dream of uniting all Europe under French sovereignty and Napoleonic 
rule; they were quite justified in accepting British subsidies. The capture of 
French colonies as a means of bringing France to her senses was quite in accord 
with the practice of governments in eighteenth-century wars. Could Catholic 
governments like that of Austria agree to live under domination by an obvious 
atheist who was ruthlessly persecuting the Pope who had consecrated him, and 
who had no weapon but his piety? Napoleon had been generously treated by the 
Allies after his first abdication; he had violated his agreement by leaving Elba 
and compelling Europe to spend millions in revenues, and thousands of lives, to 
subdue and capture him; England and her allies were justified in isolating him 
beyond likelihood of his disturbing the peace of Europe again. 

Truth is seldom simple; often it has a right and a left hand, and moves on two 
feet. Was there ever, since Ashoka, a major war in which one nation admitted 
the superior justice of the enemy’s cause? It is part of the average citizen’s 
nature to make his God a particeps criminis in the wars of his country. No 
superstate would solve the problem, for some of our greatest wars have been 
civil. The best we may hope for is to persuade more and more men and women 
to require their governments to submit more and more of their disputes to an 
international court or a league of nations; but we must not expect any nation to 
submit to arbitration of what it considers a matter of life and death. Self- 
preservation remains the basic law of life. 


Within that limit the philosopher may seek to practice his trade, which is to 
understand and forgive. We can understand Emperor Francis II, shorn by 
Napoleon of half his state, driven from his lovely capital, returning to it still 
loved by his people, but humiliated and despoiled. We can understand a good 
Catholic being shocked by the harsh treatment of a gentle Pope—who would 
later ask the Allies to soften the conditions of his persecutor’s imprisonment. We 
can understand Czar Alexander’s reluctance to sacrifice his country’s commerce 
to Napoleon’s Continental Blockade. We can understand England’s resolve to 
defend that balance of power upon which its security from external domination 
depended. And we can understand France’s defense of the man who had rescued 
its government and morals from suicidal chaos, who had broadened its borders 
by brilliant victories, and had brought it unprecedented glory. 

No, this fascinating man was no mere ogre of murder and destruction. He was 
led by his will to power, by the unchecked immensity of his dream; he was an 
autocrat confident that he knew better than their citizens what was good for 
France and Europe. But he was also, in his own fashion, a generous man, quick 
to forgive, secretly tender, hesitating for years before divorcing the frail 
Josephine. And we may say for him that he suffered and atoned, in his diseases 
and his doctors, in his retreat from Russia, in his living death on St. Helena. 

He remains the outstanding figure of his time, with something noble about 
him that survives despite his selfishness in power and his occasional descents 
from grandeur in defeat. He thought we should not see his like again for five 
hundred years. We hope not; and yet it is good—and enough—to behold and 
suffer, once in a millennium, the power and limits of the human mind. 
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Fic. 21—ENGRAVING: Francois-Joseph Talma. (The New York Society Library) 
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FIG. 25—ENGRAVING: Napoleon I (1807). 
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FIG. 26—FRANEOIS GERARD: Empress Marie Louise. Louvre, Paris. Cliché des 
Musées Nationaux) 
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Bettmann Archive) 
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Fichte. (The Bettmann Archive) 
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Fic. 64—DrAwInNc: Johann Christian Friedrich von Schiller. (The Bettmann 
Archive) 
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I The diacritical marks used in this index will indicate that the letters so marked are to be sounded 
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FIG. 65—CHARCOAL DRAWING BY GEBBERS: Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, age 
77. (The Bettmann Archive) 


Fic. 66—WoobcutT: Ludwig van Beethoven. (The Bettmann Archive) 


FIG. 67—JOHN CAwsE: Carl Maria von Weber (1826). Reproduced by 
permission of the Royal College of Music, London. 


FIG. 68—ENGRAVING BY H. P. HANSEN AFTER A PAINTING BY RIEPENHAUSEN: 
Adam Gottlob Oehlenschldger. (The Bettmann Archive) 
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Fic. 69—SKETCH: Esaias Tegnér. (The Bettmann Archive) 


Fic. 7O—EGRAVING BY X. A. VON R. CREMER AFTER A PAINTING BY GEBBERS: 
Hegel in His Study. (The Bettmann Archive) 
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Fic. 71—EGRAVING: The Winter Palace, St. Petersburg. (The Bettmann Archive) 


Fic. 72—-FRANGOIS GERARD: Czar Alexander I. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. 
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Preface 


My purpose is to record and contemplate the origin, growth, maturity, and 
decline of Greek civilization from the oldest remains of Crete and Troy to the 
conquest of Greece by Rome. I wish to see and feel this complex culture not 
only in the subtle and impersonal rhythm of its rise and fall, but in the rich 
variety of its vital elements: its ways of drawing a living from the land, and of 
organizing industry and trade; its experiments with monarchy, aristocracy, 
democracy, dictatorship, and revolution; its manners and morals, its religious 
practices and beliefs; its education of children, and its regulation of the sexes and 
the family; its homes and temples, markets and theaters and athletic fields; its 
poetry and drama, its painting, sculpture, architecture, and music; its sciences 
and inventions, its superstitions and philosophies. I wish to see and feel these 
elements not in their theoretical and scholastic isolation, but in their living 
interplay as the simultaneous movements of one great cultural organism, with a 
hundred organs and a hundred million cells, but with one body and one soul. 

Excepting machinery, there is hardly anything secular in our culture that does 
not come from Greece. Schools, gymnasiums, arithmetic, geometry, history, 
rhetoric, physics, biology, anatomy, hygiene, therapy, cosmetics, poetry, music, 
tragedy, comedy, philosophy, theology, agnosticism, skepticism, stoicism, 
epicureanism, ethics, politics, idealism, philanthropy, cynicism, tyranny, 
plutocracy, democracy: these are all Greek words for cultural forms seldom 
originated, but in many cases first matured for good or evil by the abounding 
energy of the Greeks. All the problems that disturb us today—the cutting down 
of forests and the erosion of the soil; the emancipation of woman and the 
limitation of the family; the conservatism of the established, and the 
experimentalism of the unplaced, in morals, music, and government; the 
corruptions of politics and the perversions of conduct; the conflict of religion 
and science, and the weakening of the supernatural supports of morality; the war 
of the classes, the nations, and the continents; the revolutions of the poor against 
the economically powerful rich, and of the rich against the politically powerful 
poor; the struggle between democracy and dictatorship, between individualism 
and communism, between the East and the West—all these agitated, as if for our 
instruction, the brilliant and turbulent life of ancient Hellas. There is nothing in 
Greek civilization that does not illuminate our own. 

We shall try to see the life of Greece both in the mutual interplay of its 
cultural elements, and in the immense five-act drama of its rise and fall. We shall 
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begin with Crete and its lately resurrected civilization, because apparently from 
Crete, as well as from Asia, came that prehistoric culture of Mycenae and Tiryns 
which slowly transformed the immigrating Achaeans and the invading Dorians 
into civilized Greeks; and we shall study for a moment the virile world of 
warriors and lovers, pirates and troubadours, that has come down to us on the 
rushing river of Homer’s verse. We shall watch the rise of Sparta and Athens 
under Lycurgus and Solon, and shall trace the colonizing spread of the fertile 
Greeks through all the isles of the Aegean, the coasts of Western Asia and the 
Black Sea, of Africa and Italy, Sicily, France, and Spain. We shall see 
democracy fighting for its life at Marathon, stimulated by its victory, organizing 
itself under Pericles, and flowering into the richest culture in history; we shall 
linger with pleasure over the spectacle of the human mind liberating itself from 
superstition, creating new sciences, rationalizing medicine, secularizing history, 
and reaching unprecedented peaks in poetry and drama, philosophy, oratory, 
history, and art; and we shall record with melancholy the suicidal end of the 
Golden Age in the Peloponnesian War. We shall contemplate the gallant effort 
of disordered Athens to recover from the blow of her defeat; even her decline 
will be illustrious with the genius of Plato and Aristotle, Apelles and Praxiteles, 
Philip and Demosthenes, Diogenes and Alexander. Then, in the wake of 
Alexander’s generals, we shall see Greek civilization, too powerful for its little 
peninsula, bursting its narrow bounds, and overflowing again into Asia, Africa, 
and Italy; teaching the cult of the body and the intellect to the mystical Orient, 
reviving the glories of Egypt in Ptolemaic Alexandria, and enriching Rhodes 
with trade and art; developing geometry with Euclid at Alexandria and 
Archimedes at Syracuse; formulating in Zeno and Epicurus the most lasting 
philosophies in history; carving the Aphrodite of Melos, the Laoco6n, the Victory 
of Samothrace, and the Altar of Pergamum; striving and failing to organize its 
politics into honesty, unity, and peace; sinking ever deeper into the chaos of civil 
and class war; exhausted in soil and loins and spirit; surrendering to the 
autocracy, quietism, and mysticism of the Orient; and at last almost welcoming 
those conquering Romans through whom dying Greece would bequeath to 
Europe her sciences, her philosophies, her letters, and her arts as the living 
cultural basis of our modern world. 
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Notes 
ON THE USE OF THIS BOOK 


1. This book, while forming the second part of the author’s Story of 
Civilization, has been written as an independent unit, complete in itself. 
The next volume will probably appear in 1943 under the title of Caesar 
and Christ—a history of Roman civilization and of early Christianity. 


2. To bring the book into smaller compass, reduced type (like this) has 
been used for technical or recondite material. Indented passages in 
reduced type are quotations. 


3. The raised numbers in the text refer to the Notes at the end of the 
volume. Hiatuses in the numbering of the notes are due to last minute 
curtailments. 


4. The chronological table given at the beginning of each period is 
designed to free the text as far as possible from minor dates and royal 
trivialities. All dates are B.c. unless otherwise stated or evident. 


5. The maps at the beginning and the end of the book show nearly all the 
places referred to in the text. The glossary defines all unfamiliar foreign 
words used, except when these are explained where they occur. The 
starred titles in the bibliography may serve as a guide to further reading. 
The index pronounces ancient names, and gives dates of birth and death 
where known. 


6. Greek words have been transliterated into our alphabet according to the 
rules formulated by the Journal of Hellenic Studies; certain 
inconsistencies in these rules must be forgiven as concessions to custom; 
e.g., Hieron, but Plato (n); Hippodameia, but Alexandr(e)ia. 
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IN FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY WARS (1792-99): in 1st Coalition against France, 53, 54, 517-19 
war with France begins, 53, 344, 517 
defeated at Hondschoote (1793), 64 
peace overtures to and from, 55, 75, 114 
takes and loses Toulon, 62, 74—75 
blockades French ports, 80, 89, 126, 142 
takes Corsica (1794), 519 
war continues, 85, 97, 425 
war subsidy to Austria (1796), 97 
driven from Italy and Corsica, 103 
naval war against Spain (1796-97), 519-20 
victory at Abukir Bay (1798), 111, 520 


in 2d Coalition against France, 116, 521, 670, 676 
aids King of Naples (1798-99), 116, 545 
takes Malta, 114, 115 


IN NAPOLEONIC WARS (1800-15): aids Turks against French, 170, 174*, 179 
new subsidy treaty with Austria (1800), 175 
enforces blockade by search of neutral ships (1800-01), 178, 663-64 
destroys Danish fleet (1801), 178, 664-65 
treaty with Russia (1801), 178 
and Peace of Amiens (1802), 178, 179, 180, 184, 188 
subsidizes Bernese oligarchs, 187 
refuses to evacuate Malta, 188-89, 522 
resumes war, 189, 345, 522-27, 592 
declares war on Spain (1804), 201 
subsidy treaty with Russia (1805), 201, 212, 686 
in 3d Coalition (1805), 201-2 
in naval war against France and Spain, 202—4, 522-25 
blockade strengthened, 525, 547, 548 
helps King of Naples hold Sicily (1806), 216 
declares war on Prussia, extends blockade (1806), 207, 210, 595 
peace negotiations with France (1806), 207, 208 
bombards Copenhagen (1807), 526, 665 
allied with Portugal, 213, 222, 225, 532 
in Peninsular War (1808-13), 225, 229-30, 236, 536-39, 581, 697 
new subsidy alliance with Austria (1809), 231 
sends expedition to Walcheren, 526 
alliance with Russia (1812), 697 
subsidy treaty with Allies (1813), 714, 717 
operations in southwest France, 719, 721 
and 1st Treaty of Paris, 730 
and Congress of Vienna, 731-33 
in Triple Alliance (1815), 733 
and Waterloo campaign, 744—49 
in occupation of France (1815), 752-53 


IN WAR OF 1812 AGAINST U.S., 526, 527, 733 
England, Church of, 359, 392, 516 

and benefit of clergy, 355 

Blake and, 414 

and Catholic emancipation, 360 

Coleridge and, 425, 447 


and education, 362 
Evangelical Movement in, 359 
in Ireland, 508, 510 
restrictions imposed by, 354, 363 
utilitarianism denounced by, 404 
Wordsworth and, 452, 478 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers (Byron), 456, 460 
Enlightenment, Scottish, 303, 346, 503 
Enlightenment, Spanish, 222 
Enlightenment, Swedish, 661 
Enquiry Concerning Moral Good and Evil (Hutcheson), 406 
Enquiry Concerning Political Justice (Godwin), 397-99, 400, 421, 468, 471, 638 
Enragés, 54, 63 
Epaminondas of Thebes (418?—362 B.C.), 129 
Epipsychidion (Shelley), 482, 484-85 
Epstein, Sir Jacob (1880-1959), 416 
Erard, Sébastien (1752-1831), 278 
Erdmann, Johann Eduard (1805-92), 657 
Erfurt, Congress of (1808), 225-28, 241, 285, 623 
Erfurt, University of, 606 
Erlangen, University of, 303, 630, 641 
Emest II, Duke of Saxe-Gotha (r. 1772-1804), 588 
Erskine, Thomas (1750-1823), 503, 517 
Erste Entwurf eines Systems der Naturphilosophie (Schelling), 644 
Escoiquiz, Juan (1762-1820), 223 
Esprit de conquéte (Constant), 307 
Esprit des lois (Montesquieu), 93 
Essai analytique sur les lois naturelles de l’ordre social (Bonald), 332 
Essai de tactique générale (Guibert), 93 
Essai historique, politique, et moral sur les révolutions anciennes (Chateaubriand), 312-13 
Essai philosophique sur les probabilités (Laplace), 324 
Essai sur la géographie des plantes (Humboldt), 609 
Essai sur le principe générateur des constitutions politiques (Maistre), 333-34 
Essai sur les maladies ... du coeur (Corvisart), 325 
Essay on the First Principles of Government (Priestley), 406 
Essay on the Principle of Population, An (Malthus), 345-46, 400-403 
Essay on the Slavery and Commerce of the Human Species (Clarkson), 368 
Essays of Elia (Lamb), 448 
Essay toward the Correction of the Public’s Judgment on the French Revolution (Fichte), 637-38 
Essen, 593, 600 
Essling, battle of (1809), 232, 245 
Esterhazy, Anton, 569 
Esterhazy, Prince Miklés Jozsef (1714-90), 565 
Esterhazy, Prince Miklés Nicolaus (1765-1833), 565, 576 
Esterhazy, Prince Pal Antal (1786-1866), 294 
Esterhazy family, 563 
Esthwaite Water, 418 
Ethics (Spinoza), 644* 
Eton College, 362, 369, 467-68, 535 
Ettenheim, 191 


Eugene of Savoy (1663-1736), 247 
Eugen of Wiirttemberg, Duke (1788-1857), 613, 718 
Euripides (480-406 B.c.), 618 
European union, N.’s dream of, 215, 221, 243, 257, 698 
Evangelical Movement, 367 
Evans, Mary (fl. 1794), 425 
Evelina (Burney), 410 
evolution, theory of, 329, 394, 447 
Evolution créatrice, L’ (Bergson), 397 
Evrard, Simonne, 21, 58 
Examiner, 408 
Excursion, The (Wordsworth), 443, 445-46 
Executive Council (France, 1792), 40, 45, 53, 55 
Existentialism, 658 
Exposition du systéme du monde (Laplace), 142, 323 
Eylau, battle of (1807), 211, 249, 276, 279, 525, 668, 701 
Gros’s painting of, 282 
Fabre d’ Eglantine, Philippe-Francois d’ (1750-94), 76, 78, 145 
Factory Act (England, 1802), 343-44 
factory system, 126, 343-45 
Faguet, Emile (1847-1916), 308 
Fain, Francois (1778-1837), 246, 700 
Falconet, Etienne-Maurice (1716-91), 683 
Falier, Giovanni, 554 
Fall of Robespierre, The (Coleridge and Southey), 424 
Faraday, Michael (1791-1867), 387, 391 
Farther Pomerania, duchy of, 593 
Fatal Marriage, The (Southerne), 371 
Faubourg St.-Antoine, Paris, 84, 214, 245, 272, 288 
Fawkes, Guy (1570-1606), 360 
Feast of Reason (1793), 73, 146 
Feast of the Federation (1790), 28-29 
Feast of the Supreme Being, 141 
Fédérés, 38, 39-40, 44, 94 
Fénelon, Francois de Salignac de la Mothe-(1651—1715), 137 
Ferdinand III, Duke of Parma (r. 1765-1801), 101 
Ferdinand III, Grand Duke of Tuscany (r. 1790-99, 1814-24), 583 
Ferdinand IV, King of Naples (r. 1759-1806, 1815-25), King of Sicily as Ferdinand ITI (r. 1806-15): 
accession and marriage of, 541, 543 
and the Papacy, 542 
and Emma Hamilton, 519 
truce with N. (1796), 101 
welcomes Nelson to Naples, 521 
drives French from Rome (1798), then is driven from Naples, 116, 544—45 
resumes throne (1799), establishes terror, 116, 117, 545, 553 
agrees to close ports to British, 177, 546 
evicted again by French (1806), keeps Sicily, 216, 547 
restored to throne (1815), 548, 771 
Ferdinand VII, King of Spain (r. 1808, 1814~33), 223-24, 534, 535, 540 
Ferdinand of Aragon, King of Castile as Ferdinand V (r. 1474-1504), King of Aragon as Ferdinand II (r. 


1470-1516), 533 
Ferrara, 104, 183, 542, 544 
Fersen, Count Hans Axel von (1755-1810), 9, 31 
Fesch, Joseph, Cardinal (1763-1839), 220, 269, 319, 767 
Festival of Peace (1802), 179 
feudalism: abolition of, see feudalism and serfdom, abolition of, below; 
in Austria, 560, 562 
in France, 4, 7-8, 11, 16 
in Germany, 596, 600, 619, 637 
Holy Roman Empire and, 588 
in Russia, 673 
feudalism and serfdom, abolition of, 253, 258-59 
in Alsace, 275 
in Austria, 559 
in Denmark, 663 
in England, 516 
in France, 22, 167, 181, 513, 515, 597 
in Naples, 547 
in Papal States, 550 
in Pomerania, 627 
in Prussia, 597-98 
in Rhineland, 516, 590, 594 
in Scotland, 502 
in Spain, 229, 540 
in Warsaw grand duchy, 213 
in Westphalia, 591 
Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreas (1804-72), 657 
Feuillants, 34 
Fichte, Johanna Maria, nee Rahn (d. 1819), 637, 640, 643 
Fichte, Johann Gottlieb (1762-1814), 587, 630, 636-43 
appeals to the nation for moral renewal, 599, 605-6, 641-43 
Beethoven and, 582 
at Berlin University, 607, 641-43 
Coleridge and, 442 
death of, 647 
Hegel and, 639, 646, 649, 653, 658 
at Jena University, 606, 627, 631, 638 
in the Romantic circle, 632-33, 638, 640 
Schelling and, 643, 644 
Schopenhauer and, 639, 645 
and War of Liberation, 643, 712, 714 
Fielding, Henry (1707-54), 409, 410 
Fiesole, art in, 611 
Fighting Téméraire Towed to Her Last Berth, The (Turner), 384 
Filangieri, Gaetano (1752-88), 543 
Fingal (Macpherson), 416 
Finkenstein, 211 
Finland, 213, 661, 663 
First Abdication of Napoleon (1814), 727 
First Coalition (1792-97), 50, 53, 55, 62, 87, 517, 519, 661 


First Estate, 126 
First French Republic, founding of, 47 
First Restoration, see Restoration, First 
Fischer, Kuno (1824-1907), 657 
Fitzherbert, Maria Anne, nee Smythe (1756-1837), 358 
Fitzwilliam, William Wentworth, 2d Earl (1748-1833), 509 
Fiume, 233 
Flachslander, Comte de, 64—65 
Flagellant, The, 424 
Flahaut, Adélaide de Filleul, Comtesse de, 165 
Flahaut, Comte Charles-Auguste-Joseph de (1785-1870), 165, 217 
Flanders, British invasion of (1799), 535 
Flanders Regiment, 24, 25 
Flatford Mill (Constable), 382 
Flaxman, John (1755-1826), 377, 413 
Flesselles, Jacques de (1730-89), 19 
Fletcher, William, 457, 459, 500 
Fleuriot-Lescot, J.-A.-C. (d. 1794), 82, 83 
Fleurus, battle of (1794), 80 
Fleury de Chaboulon, Pierre (1779-1835), 735 
Flore francaise (Lamarck), 328 
Florence, 103, 542, 549, 553, 554 
arts in, 547, 611 
Cathedral, 555 
Florence, Treaty of (1801), 177, 546 
Foggi, Elise, 480, 488 
Foggia, 543 
Fontaine, Pierre-Fran¢ois-Léonard (1762-1853), 246, 280 
Fontainebleau: N.’s abdication at, 725-27 
N.’s court at, 271, 285 
Pius VII at, 185, 198, 549 
Fontainebleau, Treaty of (1807), 222 
Fontainebleau, Treaty of (1814), 726-27, 734, 757 
Fontanes, Louis de (1759-1821), 230, 313, 314, 315 
Fontenay, 72 
Fonthill, 377 
Foote, Captain Edward, 545 
Forster, Georg (1754-94), 605, 619-20 
Forster, Therese (b. 1764), 605 
Fort-Royal, Martinique, 95 
Foscolo, Ugo (1778-1827), 552-53 
Fouché, Joseph (1759-1820), 250, 272 
leads Terror in provinces, 69—72 passim; 
and fall of Robespierre, 80-81 
in new leadership, 83 
minister of police under Directory, 117 
appointed and dismissed twice by N., 164, 187, 197, 236, 297 
and “infernal machine,” 176 
on Enghien’s execution, 192 
is made duke of Otranto, 221, 270 


is spied on by secret police, 250-51 
N. writes to about Mme. de Staél, 294-95 
conspires with Talleyrand, 230 
and N.’s invasion of Russia, 698 
plots to depose N., 710 
in Hundred Days, 741, 750 
in Provisional Govt. (1815), 751 
serves Louis XVIII, 320, 753 
death of, 753 
Foundlings’ Hospital, London, 392 
Fouquier-Tinville, Antoine-Quentin (1746-95), 54, 65, 66, 78., 80, 83 
Fourcroy, Antoine-Frangois de (1755-1809), 64, 265 
Foures, Lieutenant, 111 
Foures, Pauline, 111 
Fourier, Frangois-Marie-Charles, social scientist (1772-1837), 260, 262 
Fourier, Joseph, physicist (1768-1830), 108, 323 
Fourth Estate, 128 
Fox, Charles James (1749-1806), 165, 367, 371, 379, 526 
death of, 208, 526 
and French Revolution, 514, 526 
peace policy of, 178, 180, 207, 526 
and Prince of Wales, 357, 512 
and slave trade, 368, 526 
visits N., 180 
warns N. of assassination plot, 206, 526 
Fox, Henry, 501 
Fragmente eines Ungenannten (Reimarus), 602 
Fragment on Government, A (Bentham), 405 
Fragment on Mackintosh (James Mill), 504 
Fragonard, Jean-Honoré (1732-1806), 139, 140 
France, 3-336 
before the Revolution (1774-89), 3-12 
during the Revolution (1789-99), see French Revolution and French Revolutionary Wars 
Napoleonic period (1800-15), see Napoleonic France and Napoleonic Wars 
post-Napoleonic period, see Restoration (France) 
France, Anatole (1844-1924), 240* 
Franche-Comté, Jacqueries in, 22 
Francis II, Holy Roman Emperor (r. 1792-1806), Emperor of Austria as Francis I (r. 1804—35), 193, 560 
accedes to Austrian throne, 36, 560 
crowned Holy Roman Emperor, 588 
Brunswick’s manifesto on behalf of, 38, 39 
and N.’s advance on Vienna (1797), 104 
gives passage to Russian troops (1798), 116 
rejects N.’s peace overtures (1800), 170 
and N.’s 1800 campaign in Italy, 173, 174—75, 176 
flees Vienna (1805), 203, 575 
and battle of Austerlitz, 204, 546, 560 
renounces Imperial title, 207, 590 
and war of 1809 against France, 231, 561-62 
and Treaty of Schénbrunn (1809), 232-33 


7. In pronouncing Greek words not established in English usage, a should 
be sounded as in father, e as in neigh, i as in machine, o as in bone, u as 
June, y like French u or German UW, ai and ei like ai in aisle, ou as in route, 
c as in car, ch as in chorus, g as in go, z like dz in adze. 


and dau.’s marriage to N., 538, 714 
at Dresden (1812), 700 
in France (1814), 722-23, 724 
entertains Congress of Vienna, 732 
N. appeals to, 740 
in Paris (1815), 752 
Frankenstein, or The Modern Prometheus (Mary Shelley), 477 
Frankfurt, Declaration of (1813), 720 
Frankfurt, grand duchy of, 206 
Frankfurt-am-Main, city of, 588 
art in, 610, 611 
French capture of (1792), 49 
Jews in, 361, 603 
national assembly at, 627 
publishing in, 624 
Mme. de Staél and, 292, 296 
theater in, 614 
Frankfurt-an-der-Oder, city of, 616, 631 
Franklin, Benjamin (1706-90), 143, 394 
Franks, 5, 193, 356 
Frauenliebe und-leben (Chamisso), 626 
Frederick, Crown Prince of Denmark, see Frederick VI 
Frederick I, King of Wiirttemberg (r. 1797-1805 as duke, 1806-16 as king), 218 
Frederick II, Holy Roman Emperor (r. 1215-50), 543 
Frederick II the Great, King of Prussia (r. 1740-86), 207, 593, 594, 620, 675 
N. and, 162, 209, 247 
on Joseph II, 559 
Maria Theresa and, 558 
and philosophes, 6, 619 
and religion, 601 
statue of, 611 
wars of, 594, 601 
Frederick VI, King of Denmark (r. 1784-1808 as regent, 1809-39 as king), 665 
Frederick Augustus I, King of Saxony (r. 1806-27), Elector as Frederick Augustus III (r. 1768-1806), 583, 
ie Fed 
adds his army to N.’s (1813), 716 
entertains rulers, 700 
heads grand duchy of Warsaw, 213, 593, 668 
imprisoned, 732 
restored, 733 
Frederick William I, King of Prussia (r. 1713-40), 593-94 
Frederick William II, King of Prussia (r. 1786-97), 65, 594-95, 605 
and Brunswick’s manifesto, 38, 39 
in invasion of France, 44, 46 
and music, 594, 612 
in partitions of Poland, 46, 594 
and Pillnitz Declaration, 36, 559 
Frederick William III, King of Prussia, (r. 1797-1840), 179, 193, 583, 595-98, 603 
marriage and accession of, 595 
in League of Armed Neutrality (1800), 663 


is urged to lead crusade against N., 595, 624 
signs pact with Russia (1804), 201 
Mme. de Staél meets, 293 
meets with Alexander at Potsdam (1805), 595 
and Peace of Schénbrunn, 204—5, 595 
resumes alliance with Alexander (1806), 207-8, 596 
mobilizes after N. forms Rhine Confederation, 208, 596 
flees to Memel after defeats, 596 
at Bartenstein with Alexander (1807), 211 
humiliated at Tilsit, 596, 668 
and the rebuilding of Prussia, 597-98 
rejects national bank, 601 
compelled to sign alliance with N. (1812), 697 
at Dresden with N., 700 
withdraws to Breslau as Alexander advances (1813), 713 
“An mein Volk” appeal, 714 
at Liitzen, 716 
in drive on Paris, 724—25 
in London (1814), 609 
at Congress of Vienna, 732 
in Paris (1815), 752 
Frederick William IV, King of Prussia (r. 1840-61), 631, 645, 700 
Freemasons: in Austria, 563-64 
in France, 6, 15, 33, 332 
in Germany, 602, 619 
in Papal States, 550 
in Portugal, 531, 532 
in Russia, 673 
in Spain, 534 
free will, 331, 392, 398, 441, 651 
Freiberg, Saxony, 593, 608, 613 
Freischiitz, Der (Weber), 613-14 
Fréjus, 114, 119, 728, 771 
French Academy (Académie Frangaise), 128, 266 
French Academy, Rome, 139, 279 
French Empire, 197-336 
French Revolution (1789-99), 3-155 
abolition of slavery under, 79, 130, 153 
art under, 128, 139-41, 280, 283 
background and causes of, 3-12, 151-52 
beginning of, 16 
classes under, 118, 124-26 
commerce and industry under, 126 
economic crises under, 24, 55-56, 62-63, 89, 118, 125 
education under, 42, 79, 115, 127-28, 154 
law codification under, 130-31 
literature under, 144-51 
manners and dress under, 134—37, 271, 272, 369 
morality under, 114-15, 117, 118-19, 129-34, 269 
music under, 137 


philosophy under, 142-44 

press and censorship under, 20, 24, 32, 33, 83, 86, 90, 115, 128-29, 152 
population under (1791), 26 

religion under, 27-28, 42-43, 71-74, 79, 83, 84, 86, 105, 118, 126-27, 129 
results of, 152-55 

science under, 128, 142-43, 154 

theater under, 137—39 

wars of, see French Revolutionary Wars 

see also Convention, National 


Directory 


Legislative Assembly 


National Assembly 
French Revolutionary Wars (1792-99): France declares war on Austria, 37, 312, 560 
operations in eastern France, 42, 44, 46 
French conquest of Rhineland (1792), 49-50, 569 
annexation of Savoy and Nice, 49, 97, 98, 333 
conquest and annexation of Belgium (1792), 49-50 
“natural boundaries” policy, 50 
formation of 1st Coalition (1792-93), 50, 53, 517, 661 
France begins war on England and Holland, 53, 344, 420, 423, 517 
1793 campaigns in Holland and Rhineland, 53-54, 62, 64, 74 
peace overtures, 55, 75, 114 
Franco-Swedish alliance, 55 
Portugal at war with France, 593 
French levy en masse (1793), 63-64, 74, 267 
Bonaparte recaptures Toulon, 74—75 
British blockade, 80, 89, 126, 142 
campaign of 1794, 80 
submission of Holland as Batavian Republic, 85 
Peace of Basel (1795), 85, 87, 97, 114, 126, 593, 594 
England and Austria continue war against France, 85, 97, 425 
French conquests in Italy (1796-97), 97-105, 544 
cession of papal enclaves to France at Tolentino (1797), 104, 542, 544 
Franco-Portuguese peace, 114 
submission of Austria in Peace of Campoformio, 114, 126, 588 
submission of Papal States and Naples (1798), 108, 114, 520, 544, 545 
submission of Switzerland, 108, 114, 659 
Bonaparte’s Egyptian-Syrian expedition (1798-99), 108-14, 115, 670 
formation of 2d Coalition, and campaigns of 1799, 113, 116-17, 119, 170, 521, 670, 676 
Malta taken from French by British (1799), 114, 178 
see also Napoleonic Wars 
Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes, 264—65 
Fréron, Elie (1719-76), 69 
Fréron, Louis-Marie-Stanislas (1754-1802), 33, 47, 69, 71, 80-81, 83 
Freud, Sigmund (1856-1939), 380, 415 
Frick Collection, 384 
Fricker, Edith, see Southey, Edith 
Fricker, Sara, see Coleridge, Sara 
Friederike Louise of Hesse-Darmstadt, Queen of Frederick William II of Prussia, 594 
Friederike of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Princess, statue of, 611 
Friedland, East Prussia, 593, 641 
battle of (1807), 211-12, 256, 276, 295, 525, 596, 668, 687 
Friedrich Ludwig of Hohenlohe, Prince (1746-1818), 209 
Friedrich of Brunswick, Prince (1771-1815), 747 
Friend, The (magazine), 439 
Fries, Jakob Friedrich (1773-1843), 655 
Frithjofs Saga (Tegnér), 662 
Fronde rebellion (1648-53), 25 
Fulda, bishopric of, 588, 591 
Fulton, Robert (1765-1815), 261, 342, 346 
Fiissli, Johann Heinrich, later Henry Fuseli (1741-1825), 380, 660 


gabelle, 8 
Gag Bills, 425, 517 
Gainsborough, Thomas (1727-88), 372 
Galicia, 233, 558, 733 
Galilei, Galileo (1564-1642), 290, 553 
Gallego, Juan Nicasio (1777-1853), 534 
Gallenberg, Count, 577 
Galleria Borghese, 92, 555, 771 
Gallican Articles, 184, 185, 550 
Galvani, Luigi (1737-98), 551 
Gamba, Count Pietro (d. 1827), 489, 494, 496, 497-99, 500 
Gamba, Count Ruggero, 487, 489, 494, 496, 497 
Garat, Dominique-Pierre-Jean (1764-1823), 137 
Garde du Corps, royal, 17, 24, 25, 52, 331 
Garde Frangaise, 17, 18, 19 
Garde Nationale, see National Guard 
Garibaldi, Giuseppe (1807-82), 552, 590 
Gamier, Charles (1825-98), 298 
Garrick, David (1717-79), 371, 374 
Gaudet, Deputy (fl. 1792), 47 
Gaudin, Martin-Michel-Charles (1756-1841), 164, 250 
Gaul, 5, 105, 193 
Gauss, Karl Friedrich (1777-1855), 607 
Gautier, Théophile (1811-72), 155 
Gavi, 172 
Gay-Lussac, Joseph-Louis (1778-1850), 266, 323 
Gaza, 112 
Gazette de France, La, 20, 287 
Geist der Zeit, Die (Arndt), 627 
Gembloux, 747 
Genappe, 476, 749 
General Post Office, Paris, 261, 286 
Geneva, 171 
annexed to France, 169, 207, 659 
music in, 553 
revolution in, 149 
taken by Allies, 721 
Geneva, Lake, 29, 172, 477 
Génie du christianisme, Le (Chateaubriand), 183, 309, 311, 313, 314, 315-17 
Genlis, Stéphanie-Félicité (1746-1830), 136, 185, 272 
Genoa, 91, 261, 541 
under French, 103, 105, 108, 117, 544, 546 
Masséna besieged at, 170-72 
Genoa, Doge of (fl. 1805), 202 
Genovese, Antonio (1712-69), 543 
Gentz, Friedrich von, publicist (1764-1832), 296, 561, 619, 624 
Gentz, Heinrich, sculptor (1766-1811), 611 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Etienne (1772-1844), 108, 266, 326, 327 
Geographical Society, London, 386 


geography, 386, 387, 609 
Geological Map of England and Wales (Smith), 387 
geology, 387, 609 
geometry, projective and synthetic, 323 
George I, King of Great Britain and Ireland (r. 1714—27) and Elector of Hanover (r. 1698-1727), 355, 592 
George II, King of Great Britain and Ireland and Elector of Hanover (r. 1727-60), 354 
George III, King of Great Britain and Ireland (r. 1760-1820) and ruler of Hanover (r. 1760-1815 as elector, 
1815-20 as king), 193, 355, 367, 380, 519 
and the Bourbons, 178 
character of, 357 
Catholic emancipation opposed by, 357, 360, 510, 512 
and Hanover, 178, 189, 592 
insanity of, 357, 358, 374-75, 510, 512-13, 527 
and Louis XVI’s death, 517 
popularity of, 357, 527 
rejects N.’s peace overtures, 169-70, 200-201, 339 
and sons, 357, 358 
George IV (George Augustus Frederick, Prince of Wales), King of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
Hanover (r. 1811-20 as prince regent, 1820-30 as king), 273, 349, 357-58, 391 
becomes regent, 358 
and Brummel, 369 
death of, 378 
and Fox, 357, 512 
marriages of, 358 
N. appeals to for asylum, 756-57 
and Nash, 378 
portrait by Lawrence, 381 
unpopularity of, 358, 374 
George, Mile. (Marguerite Joséphine Weimer 1787-1867), 283, 284 
George, Stefan (1868-1933), 627 
Georgia, 686 
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Montcalm, Marquis Louis-Joseph de (1712-59), 380 
Montebello, battle of (1800), 173, 270 
Montenotte, battle of (1796), 98, 99 
Montereau, battle of (1814), 723 
Montesquieu, Charles-Louis de Secondat, Baron de La Bréde et de (1689-1755), 14, 27, 34, 93, 300, 597, 
685 
Montesquiou-Fezensac, Marquis Anne-Pierre de (1739-98), 49 
Monte Zemoto, 99 
Montferrand (Auguste Ricard; 1786-1858), 682 
Montholon, Comte Charles-Tristan de (1783-1853), 763 
accompanies N. after 2d abdication, 751, 757 ff. 
at St. Helena, 217, 758-60, 763, 764, 767-69 
and Napoleonic legend, 774 


Montholon, Comtesse Albinie de, nee de Vassal, 757, 759, 763 
Monti, Vincenzo (1754-1828), 552 
Montmirail, battle of (1814), 723 
Montmorency, Mathieu de (1767-1826), 273, 274, 294 
Montmorin, Comte Armand-Marc de (1745?-92), 64, 314 
Montpellier, 753 
Mont St. Jean, 746 
Moore, Sir John (1761-1809), 229-30, 537 
Moore, Thomas (1779-1852), 358, 370, 409 
and Byron, 459, 464, 487, 500, 508 
Moratin, Leandro Fernandez de (1760-1828), 534 
Moravian Brethren, 299, 601 
More, Hannah (1745-1833), 359, 362 
Moreau, Jean-Victor (1763-1813), 64, 85 
military operations of in Bavaria and Italy (1796-1800), 97, 116-17, 171, 173, 176 
recommends N. to lead coup (1799), 119 
under consideration as replacement for N., 172, 176 
and generals’ plots against N., 185-86, 190, 192-93, 195, 273 
joins Allies, 716 
death of, 193, 718 
Morelli, Cosimo (1732-1810), 554 
Morelly (socialist, fl. 1755), 89 
Morgan, John Pierpont (1837-1913), 379 
Morley, John, Viscount Morley of Blackburn (1838-1923), 74* 
Morning Post, 378, 408, 433, 436, 437 
Mornington, Garret Wesley, 1st Earl of (1735-80, 535 
Mornington, Richard Colley Wellesley, 2d Earl of, later 1st Marquess Wellesley (1760-1842), 535-36 
Morris, Gouverneur (1752-1816), 21 
Mort de César, La (Voltaire), 227, 287 
Mort de Pompée, La (Corneille), 284 
Mortier, Edouard-Adolphe (1768-1835), 189, 204, 722-25 
Moscow: burning of (1812), 239, 283, 320, 704-6 
French retreat from, 707-10 
Moscow, University of, 674, 680 
Moscow Hospital, 675 
Moskovsky zhurnal, 685 
Moskva River, 703 
Moulin, Jean-Francois-Auguste (1752-1810), 117, 122 
Moulins, France, 69, 72 
Mounier, Jean-Joseph (1758-1806), 13, 16, 25 
Mountain, see Montagnards 
Mousehold Heath (Crome), 381 
Mozart, Leopold (in full, Johann Georg Leopold; 1719-87), 568 
Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus (1756-91), 377, 553, 564, 570, 612, 613 
Beethoven and, 568, 571, 574, 582 
in Berlin, 594 
death of, 569 
Mozhaisk, 707 
Muiron, Colonel (d. 1796), 104 
Mulgrave, Sir Henry Phipps, 3d Baron, later 1st Earl of Mulgrave (1755-1831), 200-201 


Mulhouse, 730 
Miiller, Adam Heinrich (1779-1829), 617 
Miiller, Felix, 226 
Miller, Johannes von (1752-1809), 305, 591, 619, 659, 660 
Munchausen, Baron (Karl Friedrich Hieronymus von Miinchhéusen; 1720-97), 503 
Munich, 97, 388, 589, 624 
Munich, University of, 625 
Miinster, 588, 590, 593 
Murat, Caroline, nee Maria Carolina Bonaparte (1782-1839), 92, 191, 220, 547, 771 
Murat, Joachim (1767-1815), King of Naples (r. 1805-15), 220, 282, 771 
and 13th-Vendémiaire coup (1795), 87 
in 1796 Italian campaign, 99, 103, 220 
sent by N. to bring Josephine to Italy, 100 
on Egyptian expedition, 114, 220 
marriage to Caroline Bonaparte, 220 
and 18th-Brumaire coup (1799), 123 
at Marengo (1800), 173, 220 
jealous of N., 185 
at N.’s coronation, 199 
in 1805 campaign, 202, 203, 204 
at Jena (1806), 209 
at Eylau (1807), 211 
as grand duke of Berg and Cleves, 215, 220, 590 
named grand admiral, 270 
heads occupation of Spain (1808), 223-24, 535 
conspires to be named N.’s heir, 230 
as king of Naples, 224, 278, 547-48, 553, 556 
in Russian campaign, 699, 703, 704, 705, 710 
returns to Naples, 710, 712 
goes over to Allies, 719, 721, 771 
death of, 771 
Muraviov, Mikhail Nikitch (1757-1807), 677, 680 
Murillo, Bartolomé Esteban (1617-82), 279, 533 
Murray, Alexander, philologist (1775-1813), 361 
Murray, John, publisher (1778-1843), 408, 409 
Byron’s correspondence with, 488, 489, 492 
and Byron’s secret memoirs, 500 
Byron’s works published by, 464, 478, 480 
and Coleridge, 437 
Mme. de Staél’s works published by, 300 
Muscadins, 86 
Musée Napoléon, Cap d’ Antibes, 555 
Museo del Prado, Madrid, 533 
Muséum National d’Histoire Naturelle, 87, 326 
Musikalische Gesellschaft, 566 
Musset, Alfred de (1810-57), 41, 155, 268 
“My Life and Adventures” (Byron), 487 
Mysteries of Udolpho, The (Radcliffe), 409 


Namur, 743-44 


Nancy, 8, 29, 51, 721 
Nantes, 6, 69 
and the blockades, 262, 693 
and Girondins, 34, 62 
Terror in, 68—69 
Vendéans executed at, 72 
Naples, kingdom of: under Bourbon rule (Kingdom of the Two Sicilies), 541, 543 
in 1st Coalition against France (1793), 517, 519 
truce with France (1796-98), 101, 519, 520 
in 2d Coalition (1799), 116, 521 
mainland captured by French (1798-99), 108, 114, 116, 545, 553 
Parthenopean Republic set up (1799), 116, 545 
Ferdinand IV restored (1799), 117, 545, 553, 676 
compelled to close ports to British (1801), 177, 546 
Ferdinand driven again from mainland (1806), 216, 547 
under Joseph Bonaparte (1806-08), 92, 266, 278, 547, 548, 549, 553, 556 
under Murat (1808-15), 224, 278, 547-48, 553, 556, 712 
Two Sicilies reunited under Ferdinand (1815), 521, 548, 771 
Naples, King of, see Ferdinand IV 
Napoleon I (1769-1821), Emperor of the French (r. 1804-14, 1815), 90-95, 97-105, 106-14, 119-23, 159- 
96, 197-259, 260-336 passim, 545-50, 556-57, 693-711, 715-28, 734-79 
EARLY YEARS (1769-99), 90-95 
birth and family, 91-92 
at Brienne, 92—93, 113, 242, 246, 722 
recaptures Toulon (1793), 74—75, 94 
protects Convention on 13th Vendémiaire, 87, 95 
appointed to command of Army of Italy, 88, 95 
marries Josephine, 95, 96, 218 
whirlwind Italian campaign, (1796-97), 97-105, 115, 116-17, 219, 333, 
519, 544, 552 
letters to Josephine from Italy, 96, 97-98, 99-100, 102, 103 
proclamations to troops, 98, 99, 102 
called “Little Corporal,” 100 
at Arcole, 103-4, 171, 237, 248, 282 
diplomatic successes in Italy, 101, 104, 105, 519 
artistic spoliation of Italy, 101-2, 139 
advances toward Vienna (1797), 104—5, 558, 571 
and Treaty of Campoformio, 105, 107, 558, 571 
organizes Cisalpine and Ligurian Republics, 105 
triumphant return to Paris, 105—7, 151 
his designs on Egypt, 105, 107-8 
Egyptian-Syrian expedition, 108-14, 115, 116, 216, 219, 520, 544 
and scientists on expedition, 108, 114, 120, 128, 253 


learns of Josephine’s infidelity, 110-11 
at Acre, 113, 119, 408* 
returns to France, 113-14, 119 
reconciliation with Josephine, 119-20, 219 
and coup of 18th Brumaire (1799), 92, 119-23, 216 
AS CONSUL (1799-1804), 159-96 
as provisional consul (1799), 159-62 
as first consul (1799-1804), 151, 162-96 
organizes administration, 163—66 
proposes peace to George III, 169-70, 437 
moves to Tuileries, 168 
campaign of 1800 in Italy, 171-74, 289, 545 
at Marengo, 173-74, 240, 248 
makes gesture of goodwill to Paul I, 176, 676 
“infernal machine” plot against, 176—77 
exacts Peace of Lunéville from Austria (1801), 177, 180, 558 
and Treaty of Florence with Naples, 177 
signs Peace of Amiens with England (1802), 179, 180, 184, 522 
has Code Napoléon drawn up, 54, 130, 180-82, 264 
and Concordat of 1801 with Pius VII, 182-85, 264, 546, 555 
generals’ jealousy of and plots against, 185-86, 190-93, 195, 250, 273 
made consul for life, 186 
named head of Italian Republic, 187, 201, 546 
annexes Piedmont, 187, 188, 201, 546 
expands French power in Switzerland, 187-88, 201, 659 
redistributes Rhineland states (1803), 189, 589 
prepares for invasion of England, 189, 202-3, 339, 522, 553, 617 
orders occupation of Hanover, 592 
Frederick William II is urged to conduct crusade against, 595, 624 
and execution of Due d’Enghien, 191-92 
moves toward imperial power, 126, 193-96, 202 


proclaimed emperor (1804), 196 
AS EMPEROR (1804-1814, 1815), 197-236, 237-336 passim coronation of, 197-99 


again proposes peace to George III, 200 

becomes king of north Italy, 202, 546; 3d Coalition formed against, 202 
hatred of “perfide Albion,” renews invasion plans, 202-3 

and Villeneuve’s defeat at Trafalgar, 203-4, 522-25 

leads Grande Armée to Austria (1805), 202-3, 522 

at Vienna, 203, 279, 549, 575 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE FOR BOOK I 


Notes: All dates are approximate. Individuals are placed at their time of 
flourishing, which is assumed to be about forty years after their birth; their dates 
of birth and death, where possible, are given in the index. Dates of rulers are for 
their reigns. A question mark before an entry indicates a date given only by 
Greek tradition. 


B.C. Neolithic Age in Crete 
9000: 


3400- Early Minoan, Helladic, Cycladic, I 
3000: 


3400- Neolithic Age in Thessaly 
2100: 


3400- Bronze Age in Crete 
1200: 


3000- Early Minoan, Helladic, Cycladic, II 
2600: 


3000: Copper mined in Cyprus 
2870: First known settlement at Troy 
2600- Early Minoan, Helladic, Cycladic, III 


2350: 

2350- Middle Minoan, Helladic, Cycladic, I 
2100: 

2200- Bronze Age in Cyprus 

1200: 

2100- Middle Minoan, Helladic, Cycladic, I; 
1950: first series of Cretan palaces 


2100- Chalcolithic Age in Thessaly 
1600: 


195n- Middle Minnan Helladic Cweladic TIT 


victory at Austerlitz, 204—5, 240, 525, 549, 588, 595 

dictates treaties of Schénbrunn and Pressburg (1805), 205, 595 
seizes Pomerania and Stralsund, 661 

at Munich (1805), 206, 589 

makes Joseph king of Naples, 216, 547 

assumes protectorate over Rhine Confederation, 208, 589-90, 596 
and Metternich, 561 

Prussia mobilizes against (1806), 208, 596 

emotional parting from Josephine at Mainz, 208-9, 238 

victory at Jena (1806), 209, 276, 593, 596, 647 

in Berlin, 209-10, 549, 596, 668 

proclaims Continental Blockade, 209-10, 596 

in Warsaw, 210, 238, 668 

and Marie Walewska, 210-11, 232, 668 

orders occupation of Rome (1807), 276, 279, 549 

at Friedland, 211-12, 276, 295, 668 

makes peace at Tilsit, 212-13, 276, 319, 596, 668, 669, 671, 687 
dismembers Prussia, 213, 276, 598, 613, 617, 618, 641 
abolishes Tribunate, 214 

issues Milan Decree (1807), 219 

orders occupation of Peninsula (1807-08), 222-25, 532, 534-35 
summons Joseph to Spanish throne, 535, 547 

at Erfurt Congress, 225-28, 623 

leads Grande Armée in Spain (1808-09), 228-30 

campaign of 1809 against Austria, 231-32, 537, 538, 578 
annexes Papal States, 236, 549 

imprisons Pius VII, 185, 542, 549, 557, 720 

at Schénbrunn (1809), 232-33 

annexes Baltic cities, 236, 592 

divorces Josephine, 233-34 

marriage to Marie Louise (1810), 234—35, 538, 562, 598, 688 
annexes Holland, 217 

agrees to Bernadotte’s election as crown prince of Sweden, 661-62 
sells export licenses, 526, 694 

mounting friction with Alexander, 688, 696 

mobilizes for war (1811-12), 697-698 

again seizes Swedish Pomerania, 663 

entertains kings at Dresden (1812), 700 

Russian campaign, 238, 239, 307, 539, 556, 557, 700—711, 769 


campaign of 1813 in Germany, 307, 635, 715-19 

defeated at Leipzig, 218, 238, 300, 557, 590, 718-19 

campaign of France (1814), 320-21, 720-25 

first abdication (1814), 217, 274, 726-27 

attempts suicide, 727 

journey to Elba, 727-28, 771 

at Elba (1814-15), 220, 301, 733, 734-36, 772 

escapes to Paris, 274, 301, 307, 736—40 

his Hundred Days (1815), 92, 216, 217, 220, 279, 307-8, 740-51 

in the Waterloo campaign, 308, 743-49, 769 

second abdication, 124, 217, 750—52 

surrenders to British, 754—57 

at St. Helena (1815-21), 220, 245, 296, 550, 758-69, 772 

death of, 217, 221, 302, 763, 768-69 

will of, 254*, 763, 767, 775 

the legend, 763, 773-75, 777 

his remains brought back to Paris, 280, 775—76 
NAPOLEON HIMSELF, 237—59 

as administrator, 260—77 

ailments of, 211, 238, 699, 718, 766, 769 

ambition of, 242—43, 252 

appearance, 95, 237-38, 258 

art expropriation by, 205, 209, 279, 610 

as art patron, 141, 279-83, 555, 556 

censorship under, 154, 286-87, 288-302 passim character of, 93, 242—46 

conversation of, 245—46, 765-66 

court of, 194, 270-71 

despotism of, 250—53 

devotion of aides and troops to, 99, 241, 247 

desire for dynasty, 193 

and European union, 215, 221, 243, 257, 698 

family plan of, 215-21, 241 

as general, 246—50, 594 

and “ideologues,” 266, 272, 288, 330-31 

Italian influence on, 91, 93, 101, 175, 259 

and the Jews, 275-76, 603 

literature versus, 286-321 

love for Josephine, 97-100, 233-34, 242, 244, 251 

love for his son, 237, 242, 244, 699 


manners of, 245 

mind of, 90-91, 93, 239-42 

moods of, 208-9, 238, 258 

and music, 278-279 

and philosophers, 331, 332, 336 

philosophy of, 253-58 

and religion, 182-85, 253-55, 258, 292, 314, 330, 332, 768 
and science, 142, 144, 253, 322, 324-25, 330-31 

“Son of the Revolution,” 160, 258-59 

and theater, 283-87 

women, attitude toward, 243—44, 245, 255-256, 285, 288 


work habits of, 239, 240, 246, 250 
Napoleon II (Napoléon-Francois- Joseph Charles, King of Rome; 1811-32), 236, 237, 711, 719, 721 
death of, 772 
leaves unwillingly at N.’s downfall, 724, 727 
N. attempts to leave throne to, 726, 751 
N’s advice to from St. Helena, 253, 767-68, 774 
Napoleon III (Charles-Louis-Napoléon), Emperor of the French (r. 1852-71), 38*, 92, 278, 763, 772 
birth of, 216 
Jér6me Bonaparte and, 218, 770 
Napoleon (Lefebvre), 679* 
Napoleonic Code, see Code Napoléon Napoleonic France (1800-1815): agriculture in, 260 
annexations, 187, 201, 202, 217, 236, 546 
Army, 267—69 
art in, 140-41, 279-83 
censorship in, 167, 286-87, 288-302 passim colonies of, 189, 733 
commerce in, 693-94 
economy of, 159, 260-64, 695-96, 719 
education in, 182-83, 264-67, 606 
equal opportunity in, 260, 269-70 
French Empire established, 196-97 
industry in, 260-61 
Jews in, 274-77 
literature in, 288-321 
manners in, 134, 269-272 
morals in, 132, 133, 269 
museums in, 279 
music in, 137, 278-79 
Navy, 202-4, 522-25 
population of, 264 
prisons in, 252 
Provisional Government of (1815), 751, 752 
public works in, 261, 263 
science and philosophy in, 322-36 
theater in, 283-85, 286, 287 
see also Consulate 


Napoleonic Wars 
Napoleonic Wars (1800-1815): war in Egypt (1800-01), 170, 174* 
campaign of 1800 in Italy, 170-76, 289, 545 
formation of 2d League of Armed Neutrality (1801), 176, 178, 663-65, 678 
Peace of Lunéville (1801), 177, 180, 588 
Treaty of Florence, 177 
British destruction of Danish fleet, 178, 664-65 
Peace of Amiens (1802), 178, 179, 180, 184, 188 
resumption of Anglo-French war (1803), 189, 345, 592 
projected invasion of England, 189, 202-3, 522, 553, 617 
formation of 3d Coalition against France, 201-2 
Anglo—French naval war (1805), 202—4, 522-525 
campaign of 1805 (Austerlitz), 202-203, 522, 595 
Treaties of Pressburg and Schénbrunn, 205, 595 
campaign of 1806-07, 208-212, 276, 593, 596, 617 
Peace of Tilsit (1807), 212-13, 276, 319, 596, 668, 669, 671, 687 
British bombardment of Copenhagen (1807), 526, 665 
French invasion of Peninsula, 222—25 
Treaty of Fontainebleau (1807), 222 
Peninsular War (1808-14), 225, 228-30, 537-39, 581, 695, 697 
campaign of 1809 against Austria, 231-32, 537, 538, 578 
Walcheren expedition, 526 
Peace of Schénbrunn (1809), 232-33 
French invasion of Russia (1812), 238, 239, 307, 539, 556, 557, 700-711, 769 
War of Liberation in Germany, 307, 635, 715-19 
campaign of France (1814), 320-21, 720-725 
1st Treaty of Paris, 730 
Waterloo campaign (1815), 308, 743-49, 769 
2d Treaty of Paris, 754 
Napoleon in Exile, or A Voice from St. Helena (O’Meara), 762 
Napoleon on the Bridge at Arcole (Gros), 104*, 282 
Narbonrie-Lara, Comte Louis de (1755-1813), 35, 148-50, 292, 307, 699, 717 
Narrative (John Byron), 454 
Nash, John (1752-1835), 378 
Nassau, 202, 206, 589, 597 
Natchez, Les (Chateaubriand), 312 
National (Constituent) Assembly (France, 1789-91), 15, 16-32 
Third Estate declares itself to be, 16 
defies Louis’ order to meet separately, 16-17 
“great renunciation” of privileges by nobles in, 21 
votes Declaration of the Rights of Man, 23, 128 
is compelled to move to Paris, 25 
writes Constitution (of 1791), 26-27, 130, 152 
votes Civil Constitution of Clergy, 27—28, 72 
honors Mirabeau, 30-31 
and King’s attempted escape, 31—32 
abolishes guilds, 125 
extends civil rights to Jews, 275 
National Convention (France), see Convention 
National Gallery, Berlin, 555, 612 


National Guard (Garde Nationale): establishment of, 18, 19 
and Women’s March on Versailles, 25 
at Feast of Federation (1790), 28-29 
and “Nancy massacre,” 29 
at Mirabeau’s funeral, 31 
brings King and Queen from Varennes, 31 
fires on abdication crowd (1791), 32, 67 
controlled by communes, 33 
Lafayette offers deal to Austria regarding, 37 
at Louis XVI’s execution, 52 
in anti—Girondin invasion of Convention, 56-57 
Committee of Public Safety subject to will of, 61 
and Danton, 77 
disperses bread rioters in Convention, 84 
N. entrusts wife and son to, 721 
called up by N., 742 
National Operative Builders Union, 350 
National Portrait Gallery, London, 372, 448 
National Theater, Berlin, 615-16 
Natural History (Pliny), 467 
natural selection, Darwin’s theory of, 327, 397 
Natural Theology (Paley), 397 
Nazarene school of painters, 611-12 
nebular hypothesis of cosmic origins, 323 
Necessity of Atheism, The (Shelley and Hogg), 469 
Necker, Germaine, see Staél, Germaine de Necker, Jacques (1732-1804), 5, 146-47, 272 
1st ministry of as director of Treasury (1777-81), 10, 146-47 
recalled to ministry (1788), advises Louis to call States-General, 11, 147 
addresses States-General, 13 
dismissed and ordered to leave France (1789), 17, 147 
his dismissal denounced, 18 
recalled to Paris, 19, 147 
denounced by Marat, 20 
advises Louis to move to Paris, 25 
resigns and retires to Coppet (1790), 29, 148 
Mme. de Staél’s worship of, 146, 288, 293 
flees to Rolle, 149 
mourns wife’s death, 150 
his loan to French Treasury, 288, 301 
reprimands Mme. de Staél for attacking N., 289 
publishes Derniéres Vues, 291 
death of, 293, 306 
his policies defended by Mme. de Staél, 301 
Necker, Suzanne, nee Curchod (1737-94), 146-50 passim 
Neefe, Christian Gottlob (1748-98), 572 
Neipperg, Count Adam Adalbert von (1775-1829), 772 
Nelson, Frances Nisbet, 518-19, 520, 521, 524 
Nelson, Horatia, see Thompson, Horatia Nelson 
Nelson, Horatio, later Viscount Nelson (1758-1805), 339, 342, 380, 518-25, 526 
early life, 518 


meets Lady Hamilton, 519 
at Cape St. Vincent, 520 
misses Bonaparte’s Egyptian expedition, 109, 114, 520 
victory of at Abukir Bay (1798), 111, 116, 383, 520 
welcomed at Naples after battle, 521 
lands naval force at Leghorn to help Ferdinand, 544 
takes fleeing Ferdinand and Hamiltons to Palermo (1799), 116, 545 
brings them back, hangs rebel admiral, 545 
returns to England with Hamiltons, 521 
at Copenhagen (1801), 546, 664-65 
pursues French fleet to West Indies (1805), 202—3, 522 
victory at Trafalgar, 203-4, 377, 383-84, 523-24 
death of, 204, 524 
monument to, 377 
Southey’s life of, 450 
neoclassicism, 139 
in architecture, 377, 682 
in dress, 134-35 
in painting, 140-41, 279, 281-82, 380, 611, 612 
in sculpture, 554—56, 677 
Neo-Malthusians, 403 
Nero (Nero Claudius Caesar Drusus Germanicus), Emperor of Rome (r. 54-68), 319-20 
Nerva (Marcus Cocceius Nerva), Emperor of Rome (r. 96-98), 195 
Nesselrode, Count Karl Robert (1780-1862), 731 
Netherlands, Austrian or Spanish, see Belgium 
Netherlands, kingdom of (1815 ff.), 733 
Neuchatel, 20, 215, 221, 333 
to France, 205, 595 
to Prussia, 593, 733 
Neumarkt, battle of (1797), 104 
Nevers, 69, 72 
Newcastle, 342 
Newcastle, Henry Pelham Clinton, 4th Duke of (1785-1851), 353 
New Harmony, 350 
New Idea of the Anatomy of the Brain, A (Bell), 391 
New Lanark, 347—50 
New Rochelle, N.Y., 396 
Newstead Abbey, 454, 455-56, 459, 461, 462, 464, 480, 500 
New System of Chemical Philosophy, A (Dalton), 389-90 
Newton, Sir Isaac (1642-1727), 20, 324, 388, 608 
Newton, John, 473 
Newtown, Wales, 346, 351 
New View of Society, A (Owen), 348 
New Zealand, 387 
Ney, Michel (1769-1815): in 1805 campaign, 202, 203 
at Jena (1806), 209 
at Tudela (1808), 229 
in Russian campaign, 699, 704, 708-10 
in 1813 campaign, 716, 717-18 
in 1814 campaign, 722 


urges N. to abdicate, 726 
defects to N., 738-39, 742 
at Quatre-Bras (1815), 744-46, 748 
at Waterloo, 747-49 
death of, 753, 774 
Niagara Falls, 311 
Niccolini, Antonio (1772-1850), 554 
Nice, 49, 97, 98, 169, 170, 172, 177 
Nicholas I, Czar of Russia (r. 1825-55), 348, 610 
Nicolle, Gabriel-Henri (1767-1829), 296-97 
Niebuhr, Barthold Georg (1776-1831), 607 
Niemen River, 212 
French cross in invasion, 300, 527, 700, 701, 709 
French cross in retreat, 710 
Russians cross, 713 
Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm (1844-1900), 91, 94, 251, 415, 609 
Nightmare, The (Fuseli), 380 
Nihilist movement, 684 
Nile, battle of the (1798), see Abukir Bay, battle of 
Nile River, 109, 110 
Nimes, 62, 753 
9th Thermidor, 82-83 
Noailles, Vicomte Louis-Marie de (1756-1804), 22 
Noailles, Natalie de, 319 
noblesse d’épée, 4 
noblesse de race, 4—5 
noblesse de robe, 5, 152 
Nord département, 695 
Nordiske Digte (Oehlenschlager), 666 
Norfolk, Charles Howard, 11th Duke of (1746-1815), 353 
Nonhanger Abbey (Austen), 411 
Northumberland, H.M.S., 238-39, 757-58, 761, 764 
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Santo Domingo, see St.-Domingue 
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Shakespeare translated by, 616, 634, 635 
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Schlegel, Dorothea von, see Mendelssohn, Brendel 
Schlegel, Friedrich von (1772-1829), 582, 615, 623, 631, 632-35 
and Athendum, 624, 632-33 
his conversion to Catholicism, 602, 630, 634-35 
and Fichte, 638, 640 
at Jena, 606, 631, 632-33 
marriage of, 603, 633 
on the Middle Ages, 611, 634-35 
Schleiermacher, Friedrich (1768-1834), 602, 603, 607, 714 
and the French Revolution, 619 
and Romanticism, 630, 632, 640 
Schliemann, Heinrich (1822-90), 565 
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Schmid, Dr., 573 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Julius (1795-1872), 611-12 
Schénbrunn, Treaty of (1805), 205 
Schénbrunn, Treaty of (1809), 232-33, 236 
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Schopenhauer, Arthur (1788-1860), 155, 331, 587, 639, 645, 658 
Schroter, Korona (1751-1802), 615 
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Scott, Sir Walter (1771-1832), 381, 409, 417, 437, 446, 450, 505-7 
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Wordsworth and, 451, 507 
Scottish Friends of the People, 515 
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Seasons, The (Thomson), 416 
Sébastiani, Comte Horace (1772-1851), 188, 703 
Séchelles, Hérault de, see Hérault de Sechelles, M.-J. 
Second Abdication (1815), 750-51 
Second Coalition (1798), 113, 116, 119, 521, 676 
Second Empire, French (1852-70), 763 
Second League of Armed Neutrality (1800), 176, 178, 663-65, 678 
Second Restoration (1815), 752-54 
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Seditious Meetings Act (1796), 517 
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Ségur, Comte Louis-Philippe de (1753-1830), 235, 239, 266 
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Selim II, Ottoman Sultan (r. 1789-1807), 670, 676 
Selva, Giovanni Antonio (1751-1819), 554 
Sénancourt, Etienne de (1770-1846), 318 
Senefelder, Aloys (1771-1834), 613, 623-24 
Senlis, bread riots in, 62 
sensationism, 143, 298, 330-31, 441 
Sense and Sensibility (Austen), 411 
Sepolcri, | (Foscolo), 553 
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Danton and, 41, 45-46 
Marat and, 43-44, 45, 49 
Robespierre and, 48 
Mme. de Staél and, 149 
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Servan, Joseph (1741-1808), 40 
Sésurier, General, 97 
Seven Years’ War (1756-63), 361, 588, 592 
Sévigné, Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, Marquise de (1626-96), 35, 286 
Seville, 457, 533 
Sévres, 280 
Séze, Romain de (1748-1828), 51 
Sforza, Lodovico, Duke of Milan (r. 1481-99), 101 
Shakespeare, William (1564-1616), 138, 371-74 passim, 629, 632, 658 
N.’s view of, 286 
August von Schlegel and, 433, 616, 634, 635 
Sharp, Granville (1735-1813), 368 
Shchedrin, F. F. (1751-1825), 683 
Shchedrin, Sylvester Feodorovich (1791-1830), 683 
Sheffield, Eng., 342, 354 
Shelley, Sir Bysshe (1731-1815), 467, 472, 476 
Shelley, Charles Bysshe (b. 1814), 474, 476, 481 
Shelley, Clara Everina (1817-18), 481, 482 
Shelley, Elizabeth, nee Pilfold, 467 
Shelley, Harriet, nee Westbrook (1795-1816), 470, 472-76, 481, 492 
Shelley, Ianthe (1813-76), 473, 474, 481 
Shelley, Mary Godwin (1797-1851), 474-78, 480-86, 488, 489, 494-95 
birth of, 366, 400 
and death of Byron, 500, 501 
and death of Shelley, 495-97 
later life, 501 
quoted on Shelley, 473, 492 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822), 353, 374, 417, 449, 467-78, 480-86, 491-91, 501 
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birth and education, 467-69 
and Byron, 472, 476-78, 480-82, 486, 488-90, 492, 494-95 
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elopement and marriage, first, 470, 472, 473-475, 481 
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and factory conditions, 361, 492, 508 
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Godwin helped by, 400, 474, 476, 481 
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Wordsworth, comparison with, 451, 452 
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Shelley, Timothy (1753-1844), 467, 469, 472, 474, 476, 480 
Shelley, William (1816-19), 476, 480, 483, 497 
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Shipwreck, The (Turmer), 383 
Shiskov, Aleksandr, 685 
Shuvalov, P. A. (fl. 1795), 674 
Siberia, 326, 673, 674 
Sicilian Romance, A (Radcliffe), 409 
Sicily, 216, 439, 543 
Siddons, Sarah, nee Kemble (1755-1831), 370, 577-72 
Siddons, William (d. 1808), 371 
Sidney, Sir Philip (1554-86), 467 
Sidney Smith, Sir William (1764-1840), 113, 408* 
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Sienna, art in, 611 
Sierra de Guadarrama, 229 
Sieyés, Emmanuel-Joseph (1748-1836): and 18th Brumaire, 119, 120-21 
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Signorelli, Luca (1441-1523), 611 
Silesia, 558, 593, 613 
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Sismondi, Jean-Charles-Léonard Simonde de (1773-1842), 294, 317, 660-61 
Sistine Madonna (Raphael), 593 
Sjaelland Island, 664, 665 
Sketch of a Tableau of the Progress of the Human Mind (Condorcet), 467 
slavery: campaign in England against, 359, 363, 512 
Coleridge and, 437, 447 
ended in all British territory, 368 
ended in French colonies, 23, 79, 130, 153 
ended in Spain, 540 
restored in French colonies, 181; see also 
slave trade slave trade, 367-68 
Congress of Vienna and, 733 
ended by British Parliament, 526 
Slavophils, 684—85 
smallpox inoculation, 392-93 
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Smith, Mrs. Spencer, (fl. 1809), 457 
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CHAPTER I 


Crete 
I. THE MEDITERRANEAN 


AS we enter the fairest of all waters, leaving behind us the Atlantic and 
Gibraltar, we pass at once into the arena of Greek history. “Like frogs around a 
pond,” said Plato, “we have settled down upon the shores of this sea.”! Even on 
these distant coasts the Greeks founded precarious, barbarian-bound colonies 
many centuries before Christ: at Hemeroscopium and Ampurias in Spain, at 
Marseilles and Nice in France, and almost everywhere in southern Italy and 
Sicily. Greek colonists established prosperous towns at Cyrene in northern 
Africa, and at Naucratis in the delta of the Nile; their restless enterprise stirred 
the islands of the Aegean and the coasts of Asia Minor then as in our century; all 
along the Dardanelles and the Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea they built 
towns and cities for their farventuring trade. Mainland Greece was but a small 
part of the ancient Greek world. 

Why was it that the second group of historic civilizations took form on the 
Mediterranean, as the first had grown up along the rivers of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and India, as the third would flourish on the Atlantic, and as the 
fourth may appear on the shores of the Pacific? Was it the better climate of the 
lands washed by the Mediterranean? There, then as now, winter rains nourished 
the earth, and moderate frosts stimulated men; there, almost all the year round, 
one might live an open-air life under a warm but not enervating sun. And yet the 
surface of the Mediterranean coasts and islands is nowhere so rich as the alluvial 
valleys of the Ganges, the Indus, the Tigris, the Euphrates, or the Nile; the 
summer’s drought may begin too soon or last too long; and everywhere a rocky 
basis lurks under the thin crust of the dusty earth. The temperate north and the 
tropic south are both more fertile than these historic lands where patient 
peasants, weary of coaxing the soil, more and more abandoned tillage to grow 
olives and the vine. And at any moment, along one or another of a hundred 
faults, earthquakes might split the ground beneath men’s feet, and frighten them 
into a fitful piety. Climate did not draw civilization to Greece; probably it has 
never made a civilization anywhere. 
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What drew men into the Aegean was its islands. The islands were beautiful; 
even a worried mariner must have been moved by the changing colors of those 
shadowed hills that rose like temples out of the reflecting sea. Today there are 
few sights lovelier on the globe; and sailing the Aegean, one begins to 
understand why the men who peopled those coasts and isles came to love them 
almost more than life, and, like Socrates, thought exile bitterer than death. But 
further, the mariner was pleased to find that these island jewels were strewn in 
all directions, and at such short intervals that his ship, whether going between 
east and west or between north and south, would never be more than forty miles 
from land. And since the islands, like the mainland ranges, were the 
mountaintops of a once continuous territory that had been gradually submerged 
by a pertinacious sea,? some welcome peak always greeted the outlook’s eye, 
and served as a beacon to ships that had as yet no compass to guide them. Again, 
the movements of wind and water conspired to help the sailor reach his goal. A 
strong central current flowed from the Black Sea into the Aegean, and 
countercurrents flowed northward along the coasts; while the northeasterly 
etesian winds blew regularly in the summer to help back to their southern ports 
the ships that had gone to fetch grain, fish, and furs from the Euxine Sea.! Fog 
was rare in the Mediterranean, and the unfailing sunshine so varied the coastal 
winds that at almost any harbor, from spring to autumn, one might be carried out 
by a morning, and brought back by an evening, breeze. 

In these propitious waters the acquisitive Phoenicians and the amphibious 
Greeks developed the art and science of navigation. Here they built ships for the 
most part larger or faster, and yet more easily handled, than any that had yet 
sailed the Mediterranean. Slowly, despite pirates and harassing uncertainties, the 
water routes from Europe and Africa into Asia—through Cyprus, Sidon, and 
Tyre, or through the Aegean and the Black Sea—became cheaper than the long 
land routes, arduous and perilous, that had carried so much of the commerce of 
Egypt and the Near East. Trade took new lines, multiplied new populations, and 
created new wealth. Egypt, then Mesopotamia, then Persia withered; Phoenicia 
deposited an empire of cities along the African coast, in Sicily, and in Spain; and 
Greece blossomed like a watered rose. 


Il. THE REDISCOVERY OF CRETE 


“There is a land called Crete, in the midst of the wine-dark sea, a fair, rich 
land, begirt with water; and therein are many men past counting, and ninety 
cities.”4 When Homer sang these lines, perhaps in the ninth century before our 
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era, Greece had almost forgotten, though the poet had not, that the island whose 
wealth seemed to him even then so great had once been wealthier still; that it had 
held sway with a powerful fleet over most of the Aegean and part of mainland 
Greece; and that it had developed, a thousand years before the siege of Troy, one 
of the most artistic civilizations in history. Probably it was this Aegean culture— 
as ancient to him as he is to us—that Homer recalled when he spoke of a Golden 
Age in which men had been more civilized, and life more refined, than in his 
own disordered time. 

The rediscovery of that lost civilization is one of the major achievements of 
modern archeology. Here was an island twenty times larger than the largest of 
the Cyclades, pleasant in climate, varied in the products of its fields and once 
richly wooded hills, and strategically placed, for trade or war, midway between 
Phoenicia and Italy, between Egypt and Greece. Aristotle had pointed out how 
excellent this situation was, and how “it had enabled Minos to acquire the 
empire of the Aegean.”> But the story of Minos, accepted as fact by all classical 
writers, was rejected as legend by modern scholars; and until sixty years ago it 
was the custom to suppose, with Grote, that the history of civilization in the 
Aegean had begun with the Dorian invasion, or the Olympic games. Then in A.D. 
1878 a Cretan merchant, appropriately named Minos Kalokairinos, unearthed 
some strange antiquities on a hillside south of Candia.!!! The great Schliemann, 
who had but lately resurrected Mycenae and Troy, visited the site in 1886, 
announced his conviction that it covered the remains of the ancient Cnossus, and 
opened negotiations with the owner of the land so that excavations might begin 
at once. But the owner haggled and tried to cheat; and Schliemann, who had 
been a merchant before becoming an archeologist, withdrew in anger, losing a 
golden chance to add another civilization to history. A few years later he died.® 

In 1893 a British archeologist, Dr. Arthur Evans, bought in Athens a number 
of milkstones from Greek women who had worn them as amulets. He was 
curious about the hieroglyphics engraved upon them, which no scholar could 
read. Tracing the stones to Crete, he secured passage thither, and wandered 
about the island picking up examples of what he believed to be ancient Cretan 
writing. In 1895 he purchased a part, and in 1900 the remainder, of the site that 
Schliemann and the French School at Athens had identified with Cnossus; and in 
nine weeks of that spring, digging feverishly with one hundred and fifty men, he 
exhumed the richest treasure of modern historical research—the palace of 
Minos. Nothing yet known from antiquity could equal the vastness of this 
complicated structure, to all appearances identical with the almost endless 
Labyrinth so famous in old Greek tales of Minos, Daedalus, Theseus, Ariadne, 
and the Minotaur. In these and other ruins, as if to confirm Evans’ intuition, 


thousands of seals and clay tablets were found, bearing characters like those that 
had set him upon the trail. The fires that had destroyed the palaces of Cnossus 
had preserved these tablets, whose undeciphered pictographs and scripts still 
conceal the early story of the Aegean.!V 

Students from many countries now hurried to Crete. While Evans was 
working at Cnossus, a group of resolute Italians—Halbherr, Pernier, Savignoni, 
Paribeni—unearthed at Hagia Triada (Holy Trinity) a sarcophagus painted with 
illuminating scenes from Cretan life, and uncovered at Phaestus a palace only 
less extensive than that of the Cnossus kings. Meanwhile two Americans, Seager 
and Mrs. Hawes, made discoveries at Vasiliki, Mochlos, and Gournia; the 
British—Hogarth, Bosanquet, Dawkins, Myres—explored Palaikastro, Psychro, 
and Zakro; the Cretans themselves became interested, and Xanthoudidis and 
Hatzidakis dug up ancient residences, grottoes, and tombs at Arkalochori, 
Tylissus, Koumasa, and Chamaizi. Half the nations of Europe united under the 
flag of science in the very generation in which their statesmen were preparing 
for war. 


How was all this material to be classified—these palaces, paintings, statues, 
seals, vases, metals, tablets, and reliefs?—to what period of the past were they to 
be assigned? Precariously, but with increasing corroboration as research went on 
and knowledge grew, Evans dated the relics according to the depth of their 
Strata, the gradation of styles in the pottery, and the agreement of Cretan finds, in 
form or motive, with like objects exhumed in lands or deposits whose 
chronology was approximately known. Digging down patiently beneath 
Cnossus, he found himself stopped, some forty-three feet below the surface, by 
the virgin rock. The lower half of the excavated area was occupied by remains 
characteristic of the Neolithic Age—primitive forms of handmade pottery with 
simple linear ornament, spindle whorls for spinning and weaving, fat-buttocked 
goddesses of painted steatite or clay, tools and weapons of polished stone, but 
nothing in copper or bronze.Y Classifying the pottery, and correlating the 
remains with those of ancient Mesopotamia and Egypt, Evans divided the post- 
neolithic and prehistoric culture of Crete into three ages—Early, Middle, and 
Late Minoan—and each of these into three periods. V! 


The first or lowest appearance of copper in the strata represents for us, 
through a kind of archeological shorthand, the slow rise of a new civilization out 
of the neolithic stage. By the end of the Early Minoan Age the Cretans learn to 
mix copper with tin, and the Bronze Age begins. In Middle Minoan I the earliest 
palaces occur: the princes of Cnossus, Phaestus, and Mallia build for themselves 


luxurious dwellings with countless rooms, spacious storehouses, specialized 
workshops, altars and temples, and great drainage conduits that startle the 
arrogant Occidental eye. Pottery takes on a manycolored brilliance, walls are 
enlivened with charming frescoes, and a form of linear script evolves out of the 
hieroglyphics of the preceding age. Then, at the close of Middle Minoan II, some 
strange catastrophe writes its cynical record into the strata; the palace of Cnossus 
is laid low as if by a convulsion of the earth, or perhaps by an attack from 
Phaestus, whose palace for a time is spared. But a little later a like destruction 
falls upon Phaestus, Mochlos, Gournia, Palaikastro, and many other cities in the 
island; the pottery is covered with ashes, the great jars in the storerooms are 
filled with debris. Middle Minoan III is a period of comparative stagnation, in 
which, perhaps, the southeastern Mediterranean world is long disordered by the 
Hyksos conquest of Egypt.9 

In the late Minoan Age everything begins again. Humanity, patient under 
every cataclysm, renews its hope, takes courage, and builds once more. New and 
finer palaces rise at Cnossus, Phaestus, Tylissus, Hagia Triada, and Gournia. The 
lordly spread, the five-storied height, the luxurious decoration of these princely 
residences suggest such wealth as Greece would not know till Pericles. Theaters 
are erected in the palace courts, and gladiatorial spectacles of men and women in 
deadly combat with animals amuse gentlemen and ladies whose aristocratic 
faces, quietly alert, still live for us on the bright frescoes of the resurrected walls. 
Wants are multiplied, tastes are refined, literature flourishes; a thousand 
industries graciously permit the poor to prosper by supplying comforts and 
delicacies to the rich. The halls of the king are noisy with scribes taking 
inventories of goods distributed or received; with artists making statuary, 
paintings, pottery, or reliefs; with high officials conducting conferences, hearing 
judicial appeals, or dispatching papers stamped with their finely wrought seals; 
while waspwaisted princes and jeweled duchesses, alluringly décolleté, crowd to 
a royal feast served on tables shining with bronze and gold. The sixteenth and 
fifteenth centuries before our era are the zenith of Aegean civilization, the classic 
and golden age of Crete. 


Il. THE RECONSTRUCTION OF A CIVILIZATION 


If now we try to restore this buried culture from the relics that remain— 
playing Cuvier to the scattered bones of Crete—let us remember that we are 
engaging upon a hazardous kind of historical television, in which imagination 
must supply the living continuity in the gaps of static and fragmentary material 


artificially moving but long since dead. Crete will remain inwardly unknown 
until its secretive tablets find their Champollion. 


1. Men and Women 


As we see them self-pictured in their art, the Cretans curiously resemble the 
double ax so prominent in their religious symbolism. Male and female alike have 
torsos narrowing pathologically to an ultramodern waist. Nearly all are short in 
stature, slight and supple of build, graceful in movement, athletically trim. Their 
skin is white at birth. The ladies, who court the shade, have fair complexions 
conventionally pale; but the men, pursuing wealth under the sun, are so tanned 
and ruddy that the Greeks will call them (as well as the Phoenicians) Phoinikes 
—the Purple Ones, Redskins. The head is rather long than broad, the features are 
sharp and refined, the hair and eyes are brilliantly dark, as in the Italians of 
today; these Cretans are apparently a branch of the “Mediterranean race.” V!! The 
men as well as the women wear their hair partly in coils on the head or the neck, 
partly in ringlets on the brow, partly in tresses falling upon the shoulders or the 
breast. The women add ribbons for their curls, while the men, to keep their faces 
clean, provide themselves with a variety of razors, even in the grave.1!0 

The dress is as strange as the figures. On their heads—most often bare—the 
men have turbans or tam-o’-shanters, the women magnificent hats of our early 
twentieth-century style. The feet are usually free of covering; but the upper 
classes may bind them in white leather shoes, which among women may be 
daintily embroidered at the edges, with colored beads on the straps. Ordinarily 
the male has no clothing above the waist; there he wears a short skirt or 
waistcloth, occasionally with a codpiece for modesty. The skirt may be slit at the 
side in workingmen; in dignitaries and ceremonies it reaches in both sexes to the 
ground. Occasionally the men wear drawers, and in winter a long outer garment 
of wool or skins. The clothing is tightly laced about the middle, for men as well 
as women are resolved to be—or seem—triangularly slim.!! To rival the men at 
this point, the women of the later periods resort to stiff corsets, which gather 
their skirts snugly around their hips, and lift their bare breasts to the sun. It is a 
pretty custom among the Cretans that the female bosom should be uncovered, or 
revealed by a diaphanous chemise;!2 no one seems to take offense. The bodice is 
laced below the bust, opens in a careless circle, and then, in a gesture of 
charming reserve, may close in a Medici collar at the neck. The sleeves are 
short, sometimes puffed. The skirt, adorned with flounces and gay tints, widens 
out spaciously from the hips, stiffened presumably with metal ribs or horizontal 


hoops. There are in the arrangement and design of Cretan feminine dress a warm 
harmony of colors, a grace of line, a delicacy of taste, that suggest a rich and 
luxurious civilization, already old in arts and wiles. In these matters the Cretans 
had no influence upon the Greeks; only in modern capitals have their styles 
triumphed. Even staid archeologists have given the name La Parisienne to the 
portrait of a Cretan lady with profulgent bosom, shapely neck, sensual mouth, 
impudent nose, and a persuasive, provocative charm; she sits saucily before us 
today as part of a frieze in which high personages gaze upon some spectacle that 
we Shall never see.13 

The men of Crete are evidently grateful for the grace and adventure that 
women give to life, for they provide them with costly means of enhancing their 
loveliness. The remains are rich in jewelry of many kinds: hairpins of copper and 
gold, stickpins adorned with golden animals or flowers, or heads of crystal or 
quartz; rings or spirals of filigree gold mingling with the hair, fillets or diadems 
of precious metal binding it; rings and pendants hanging from the ear, plaques 
and beads and chains on the breast, bands and bracelets on the arm, finger rings 
of silver, steatite, agate, carnelian, amethyst, or gold. The men keep some of the 
jewelry for themselves: if they are poor they carry necklaces and bracelets of 
common stones; if they can afford it they flaunt great rings engraved with scenes 
of battle or the chase. The famous Cupbearer wears on the biceps of his left arm 
a broad band of precious metal, and on the wrist a bangle inlaid with agate. 
Everywhere in Cretan life man expresses his vainest and noblest passion—the 
zeal to beautify. 

This use of man to signify all humanity reveals the prejudice of a patriarchal 
age, and hardly suits the almost matriarchal life of ancient Crete. For the Minoan 
woman does not put up with any Oriental seclusion, any purdah or harem; there 
is no sign of her being limited to certain quarters of the house, or to the home. 
She works there, doubtless, as some women do even today; she weaves clothing 
and baskets, grinds grain, and bakes bread. But also she labors with men in the 
fields and the potteries, she mingles freely with them in the crowds, she takes the 
front seat at the theater and the games, she sweeps through Cretan society with 
the air of a great lady bored with adoration; and when her nation creates its gods 
it is more often in her likeness than in man’s. Sober students, secretly and 
forgivably enamored of the mother image in their hearts, bow down before her 
relics, and marvel at her domination.1!4 


2. Society 


Hypothetically we picture Crete as at first an island divided by its mountains 
among petty jealous clans which live in independent villages under their own 
chiefs, and fight, after the manner of men, innumerable territorial wars. Then a 
resolute leader appears who unites several clans into a kingdom, and builds his 
fortress palace at Cnossus, Phaestus, Tylissus, or some other town. The wars 
become less frequent, more widespread, and more efficient in killing; at last the 
cities fight for the entire island, and Cnossus wins. The victor organizes a navy, 
dominates the Aegean, suppresses piracy, exacts tribute, builds palaces, and 
patronizes the arts, like an early Pericles.19 It is as difficult to begin a civilization 
without robbery as it is to maintain it without slaves. V1! 

The power of the king, as echoed in the ruins, is based upon force, religion, 
and law. To make obedience easier he suborns the gods to his use: his priests 
explain to the people that he is descended from Velchanos, and has received 
from this deity the laws that he decrees; and every nine years, if he is competent 
or generous, they reanoint him with the divine authority. To symbolize his power 
the monarch, anticipating Rome and France, adopts the-(double) ax and the 
fleur-de-lis. To administer the state he employs (as the litter of tablets suggests) 
a staff of ministers, bureaucrats, and scribes. He taxes in kind, and stores in giant 
jars his revenues of grain, oil, and wine; and out of this treasury, in kind, he pays 
his men. From his throne in the palace, or his judgment seat in the royal villa, he 
settles in person such litigation as has run the gauntlet of his appointed courts; 
and so great is his reputation as a magistrate that when he dies he becomes in 
Hades, Homer assures us, the inescapable judge of the dead.2! We call him 
Minos, but we do not know his name; probably the word is a title, like Pharaoh 
or Caesar, and covers a multitude of kings. 

At its height this civilization is surprisingly urban. The Iliad speaks of Crete’s 
“ninety cities,” and the Greeks who conquer them are astonished at their teeming 
populations; even today the student stands in awe before the ruined mazes of 
paved and guttered streets, intersecting lanes, and countless shops or houses 
crowding about some center of trade or government in all the huddled 
gregariousness of timid and talkative men. It is not only Cnossus that is great, 
with palaces so vast that imagination perhaps exaggerates the town that must 
have been the chief source and beneficiary of their wealth. Across the island, on 
the southern shore, is Phaestus, from whose harbor, Homer tells us, “the dark- 
pro wed ships are borne to Egypt by the force of the wind and the wave.”22 The 
southbound trade of Minoan Crete pours out here, swelled by goods from 
northern merchants who ship their cargoes overland to avoid a long detour by 
perilous seas. Phaestus becomes a Cretan Piraeus, in love with commerce rather 
than with art. And yet the palace of its prince is a majestic edifice, reached by a 


flight of steps forty-five feet wide; its halls and courts compare with those at 
Cnossus; its central court is a paved quadrangle of ten thousand square feet; its 
megaron, or reception room, is three thousand square feet in area, larger even 
than the great Hall of the Double Ax in the northern capital. 

Two miles northwest is Hagia Triada, in whose “royal villa” (as archeological 
imagination calls it) the Prince of Phaestus seeks refuge from the summer heat. 
The eastern end of the island, in Minoan days, is rich in small towns: ports like 
Zakro or Mochlos, villages like Praesus or Pseira, residential quarters like 
Palaikastro, manufacturing centers like Gournia. The main street in Palaikastro is 
well paved, well drained, and lined with spacious homes; one of these has 
twenty-three rooms on the surviving floor. Gournia boasts of avenues paved with 
gypsum, of homes built with mortarless stone, of a blacksmith’s shop with extant 
forge, of a carpenter shop with a kit of tools, of small factories noisy with 
metalworking, shoemaking, vasemaking, oil refining, or textile industry; the 
modern workmen who excavate it, and gather up its tripods, jars, pottery, ovens, 
lamps, knives, mortars, polishers, hooks, pins, daggers, and swords, marvel at its 
varied products and equipment, and call it he mechanike polis—“ the town of 
machinery.”23 By our standards the minor streets are narrow, mere alleys in the 
style of a semitropical Orient that fears the sun; and the rectangular houses, of 
wood or brick or stone, are for the most part confined to a single floor. Yet some 
Middle Minoan plaques exhumed at Cnossus show us homes of two, three, even 
five stories, with a cubicle attic or turret here and there; on the upper floors, in 
these pictured houses, are windows with red panes of unknown material. Double 
doors, swinging on posts apparently of cypress wood, open from the ground- 
floor rooms upon a shaded court. Stairways lead to the upper floors and the roof, 
where the Cretan sleeps when the nights are very warm. If he spends the evening 
indoors he lights his room by burning oil, according to his income, in lamps of 
clay, steatite, gypsum, marble, or bronze.24 

We know a trifle or two about the games he plays. At home he likes a form of 
chess, for he has bequeathed to us, in the ruins of the Cnossus palace, a 
magnificent gaming board with frame of ivory, squares of silver and gold, and a 
border of seventy-two daisies in precious metal and stone. In the fields he takes 
with zest and audacity to the chase, guided by half-wild cats and slender 
thoroughbred hounds. In the towns he patronizes pugilists, and on his vases and 
reliefs he represents for us a variety of contests, in which lightweights spar with 
bare hands and kicking feet, middleweights with plumed helmets batter each 
other manfully, and heavyweights, coddled with helmets, cheekpieces, and long 
padded gloves, fight till one falls exhausted to the ground and the other stands 
above him in the conscious grandeur of victory.2° 


But the Cretan’s greatest thrill comes when he wins his way into the crowd 
that fills the amphitheater on a holiday to see men and women face death against 
huge charging bulls. Time and again he pictures the stages of this lusty sport: the 
daring hunter capturing the bull by jumping astride its neck as it laps up water 
from a pool; the professional tamer twisting the animal’s head until it learns 
some measure of tolerance for the acrobat’s annoying tricks; the skilled 
performer, slim and agile, meeting the bull in the arena, grasping its horns, 
leaping into the air, somersaulting over its back, and landing feet first on the 
ground in the arms of a female companion who lends her grace to the scene.26 
Even in Minoan Crete this is already an ancient art; a clay cylinder from 
Cappadocia, ascribed to 2400 B.c., shows a bull-grappling sport as vigorous and 
dangerous as in these frescoes.2”7 For a moment our oversimplifying intellects 
catch a glimpse of the contradictory complexity of man as we perceive that this 
game of blood-lust and courage, still popular today, is as old as civilization. 


3. Religion 


The Cretan may be brutal, but he is certainly religious, with a thoroughly 
human mixture of fetishism and superstition, idealism and reverence. He 
worships mountains, caves, stones, the number 3, trees and pillars, sun and 
moon, goats and snakes, doves and bulls; hardly anything escapes his theology. 
He conceives the air as filled with spirits genial or devilish, and hands down to 
Greece a sylvan-ethereal population of dryads, sileni, and nymphs. He does not 
directly adore the phallic emblem, but he venerates with awe the generative 
vitality of the bull and the snake.2® Since his death rate is high he pays devout 
homage to fertility, and when he rises to the notion, of a human divinity he 
pictures a mother goddess with generous mammae and sublime flanks, with 
reptiles creeping up around her arms and breasts, coiled in her hair, or rearing 
themselves proudly from her head. He sees in her the basic fact of nature—that 
man’s greatest enemy, death, is overcome by woman’s mysterious power, 
reproduction; and he identifies this power with deity. The mother goddess 
represents for him the source of all life, in plants and animals as well as in men; 
if he surrounds her image with fauna and flora it is because these exist through 
her creative fertility, and therefore serve as her symbols and her emanations. 
Occasionally she appears holding in her arms her divine child Velchanos, whom 
she has borne in a mountain cave.29 Contemplating this ancient image, we see 
through it Isis and Horus, Ishtar and Tammuz, Cybele and Attis, Aphrodite and 


Adonis, and feel the unity of prehistoric culture, and the continuity of religious 
ideas and symbols, in the Mediterranean world. 


The Cretan Zeus, as the Greeks call Velchanos, is subordinate to his mother 
in the affections of the Cretans. But he grows in importance. He becomes the 
personification of the fertilizing rain, of the moisture that in this religion, as in 
the philosophy of Thales, underlies all things. He dies, and his sepulcher is 
shown from generation to generation on Mt. Iouktas, where the majestic profile 
of his face can still be seen by the imaginative traveler; he rises from the grave 
as a symbol of reviving vegetation, and the Kouretes priests celebrate with 
dances and clashing shields his glorious resurrection.29 Sometimes, as a god of 
fertility, he is conceived as incarnate in the sacred bull; it is as a bull that he 
mates in Cretan myth with Minos’ wife Pasiphaé, and begets by her the 
monstrous Minos-bull, or Minotaur. 


To appease these deities the Cretan uses a lavish rite of prayer and sacrifice, 
symbol and ceremony, administered usually by women priests, sometimes by 
officials of the state. To ward off demons he burns incense; to arouse a negligent 
divinity he sounds the conch, plays the flute or the lyre, and sings, in chorus, 
hymns of adoration. To promote the growth of orchards and the fields, he waters 
trees and plants in solemn ritual; or his priestesses in nude frenzy shake down 
the ripe burden of the trees; or his women in festal procession carry fruits and 
flowers as hints and tribute to the goddess, who is borne in state in a palanquin. 
He has apparently no temple, but raises altars in the palace court, in sacred 
groves or grottoes, and on mountaintops. He adorns these sanctuaries with tables 
of libation and sacrifice, a medley of idols, and “horns of consecration” perhaps 
representative of the sacred bull. He is profuse with holy symbols, which he 
seems to worship along with the gods whom they signify: first the shield, 
presumably as the emblem of his goddess in her warrior form; then the cross—in 
both its Greek and its Roman shapes, and as the swastika—cut upon the forehead 
of a bull or the thigh of a goddess, or carved upon seals, or raised in marble in 
the palace of the king; above all, the double ax, as an instrument of sacrifice 
magically enriched with the virtue of the blood that it sheds, or as a holy weapon 
unerringly guided by the god, or even as a sign of Zeus the Thunderer cleaving 
the sky with his bolts.”31 


Finally he offers a modest care and worship to his dead. He buries them in 
clay coffins or massive jars, for if they are unburied they may return. To keep 
them content below the ground he deposits with them modest portions of food, 


articles for their toilette, and clay figurines of women to tend or console them 
through all eternity. Sometimes, with the sly economy of an incipient skeptic, he 
substitutes clay animals in the grave in place of actual food. If he buries a king 
or a noble or a rich trader he surrenders to the corpse a part of the precious plate 
or jewelry that it once possessed; with touching sympathy he buries a set of 
chess with a good player, a clay orchestra with a musician, a boat with one who 
loved the sea. Periodically he returns to the grave to offer a sustaining sacrifice 
of food to the dead. He hopes that in some secret Elysium, or Islands of the 
Blest, the just god Rhadamanthus, son of Zeus Velchanos, will receive the 
purified soul, and give it the happiness and the peace that slip so elusively 
through the fingers in this earthly quest. 


4, Culture 


The most troublesome aspect of the Cretan is his language. When, after the 
Dorian invasion, he uses the Greek alphabet, it is for a speech completely alien 
to what we know as Greek, and more akin in sound to the Egyptian, Cypriote, 
Hittite, and Anatolian dialects of the Near East. In the earliest age he confines 
himself to hieroglyphics; about 1800 B.c. he begins to shorten these into a linear 
script of some ninety syllabic signs; two centuries later he contrives another 
script, whose characters often resemble those of the Phoenician alphabet; 
perhaps it is from him, as well as from the Egyptians and the Semites, that the 
Phoenicians gather together those letters they will scatter throughout the 
Mediterranean to become the unassuming, omnipresent instrument of Western 
civilization. Even the common Cretan composes, and like some privy councilor, 
leaves on the walls of Hagia Triada the passing inspirations of his muse. At 
Phaestus we find a kind of prehistoric printing: the hieroglyphs of a great disk 
unearthed there from Middle Minoan III strata are impressed upon the clay by 
stamps, one for each pictograph; but here, to add to our befuddlement, the 
characters are apparently not Cretan but foreign; perhaps the disk is an 
importation from the East.32 


The clay tablets upon which the Cretan writes may some day reveal to us his 
accomplishments in science. He has some astronomy, for he is famed as a 
navigator, and tradition hands down to Dorian Crete the ancient Minoan 
calendar. The Egyptians acknowledge their indebtedness to him for certain 
medical prescriptions, and the Greeks borrow from him, as the words suggest, 
such aromatic and medicinal herbs as mint (mintha), wormwood (apsinthon), 


and an ideal drug (daukos) reputed to cure obesity without disturbing gluttony.°3 
But we must not mistake our guessing for history. 


Though the Cretan’s literature is a sealed book to us, we may at least 
contemplate the ruins of his theaters. At Phaestus, about 2000, he builds ten tiers 
of stone seats, running some eighty feet along a wall overlooking a flagged 
court; at Cnossus he raises, again in stone, eighteen tiers thirty-three feet long, 
and, at right angles to them, six tiers from eighteen to fifty feet in length. These 
court theaters, seating four or five hundred persons, are the most ancient 
playhouses known to us—older by fifteen hundred years than the Theater of 
Dionysus. We do not know what took place on those stages; frescoes picture 
audiences viewing a spectacle, but we cannot tell what it is that they see. Very 
likely it is some combination of music and dance. A painting from Cnossus 
preserves a group of aristocratic ladies, surrounded by their gallants, watching a 
dance by gaily petticoated girls in an olive grove; another represents a Dancing 
Woman with flying tresses and extended arms; others show us rustic folk dances, 
or the wild dance of priests, priestesses, and worshipers before an idol or a 
sacred tree. Homer describes the “dancing-floor which once, in broad Cnossus, 
Daedalus made for Ariadne of the lovely hair; there youths and seductive 
maidens join hands in the dance. . . and a divine bard sets the time to the sound 
of the lyre.”54 The seven-stringed lyre, ascribed by the Greeks to the 
inventiveness of Terpander, is represented on a sarcophagus at Hagia Triada a 
thousand years before Terpander’s birth. There, too, is the double flute, with two 
pipes, eight holes, and fourteen notes, precisely as in classical Greece. Carved on 
a gem, a woman blows a trumpet made from an enormous conch, and on a vase 
we see the sistrum beating time for the dancers’ feet. 


The same youthful freshness and lighthearted grace that animate his dances 
and his games enliven the Cretan’s work in the arts. He has not left us, aside 
from his architecture, any accomplishments of massive grandeur or exalted style; 
like the Japanese of samurai days he delights rather in the refinement of the 
lesser and more intimate arts, the adornment of objects daily used, the patient 
perfecting of little things. As in every aristocratic civilization, he accepts 
conventions in the form and subject of his work, avoids extravagant novelties, 
and learns to be free even within the limitations of reserve and taste. He excels in 
pottery, gem cutting, bezel carving, and reliefs, for here his microscopic skill 
finds every stimulus and opportunity. He is at home in the working of silver and 
gold, sets all the precious stones, and makes a rich diversity of jewels. Upon the 
seals that he cuts to serve as official signatures, commercial labels, or business 


forms, he engraves in delicate detail so much of the life and scenery of Crete that 
from them alone we might picture his civilization. He hammers bronze into 
basins, ewers, daggers, and swords ornamented with floral and animal designs, 
and inlaid with gold and silver, ivory and rare stones. At Gournia he has left us, 
despite the thieves of thirty centuries, a silver cup of finished artistry; and here 
and there he has molded for us rhytons, or drinking horns, rising out of human or 
animal heads that to this day seem to hold the breath of life. 


As a potter he tries every form, and reaches distinction in nearly all of them. 
He makes vases, dishes, cups, chalices, lamps, jars, animals, and gods. At first, 
in Early Minoan, he is content to shape the vessel with his hands along lines 
bequeathed to him from the Neolithic Age, to paint it with a glaze of brown or 
black, and to trust the fire to mottle the color into haphazard tints. In Middle 
Minoan he has learned the use of the wheel, and rises to the height of his skill. 
He makes a glaze rivaling the consistency and delicacy of porcelain; he scatters 
recklessly black and brown, white and red, orange and yellow, crimson and 
vermilion, and mingles them happily into novel shades; he fines down the clay 
with such confident thoroughness that in his most perfect product—the graceful 
and brightly colored “eggshell” wares found in the cave of Kamares on Mt. Ida’s 
slopes—he has dared to thin the walls of the vessel to a millimeter’s thickness, 
and to pour out upon it all the motifs of his rich imagination. From 2100 to 1950 
is the apogee of the Cretan potter; he signs his name to his work, and his trade- 
mark is sought throughout the Mediterranean. In the Late Minoan Age he brings 
to full development the technique of faience, and forms the brilliant paste into 
decorative plaques, vases of turquoise blue, polychrome goddesses, and marine 
reliefs so realistic that Evans mistook an enamel crab for a fossil.25 Now the 
artist falls in love with nature, and delights to represent on his vessels the 
liveliest animals, the gaudiest fish, the most delicate flowers, and the most 
graceful plants. It is in Late Minoan I that he creates his surviving masterpieces, 
the Boxers’ Vase and the Harvesters’ Vase: in the one he presents us crudely 
with every aspect and attitude of the pugilistic game, adding a zone of scenes 
from the bull-leaper’s life; in the other he follows with fond fidelity a procession 
probably of peasants marching and singing in some harvest festival. Then the 
great tradition of Cretan pottery grows weak with age, and the art declines; 
reserve and taste are forgotten, decoration overruns the vase in bizarre 
irregularity and excess, the courage for slow conception and patient execution 
breaks down, and a lazy carelessness called freedom replaces the finesse and 
finish of the Kamares age. It is a forgivable decay, the unavoidable death of an 


old and exhausted art, which will lie in refreshing sleep for a thousand years, and 
be reborn in the perfection of the Attic vase. 


Sculpture is a minor art in Crete, and except in bas-relief and the story of 
Daedalus, seldom graduates from the statuette. Many of these little figures are 
stereotyped crudities seemingly produced by rote; one is a delightful snapshot in 
ivory of an athlete plunging through the air; another is a handsome head that has 
lost its body on the way down the centuries. The best of them excels in 
anatomical precision and in vividness of action anything that we know from 
Greece before Myron’s time. The strangest is the Snake Goddess of the Boston 
Museum—a sturdy figure of ivory and gold, half mammae and half snakes; here 
at last the Cretan artist treats the human form with some amplitude and success. 
But when he essays a larger scale he falls back for the most part upon animals, 
and confines himself to painted reliefs, as in the bull’s head in the Heracleum 
Museum; in this startling relic the fixed wild eyes, the snorting nostrils, the 
gasping mouth, and the trembling tongue achieve a power that Greece itself will 
never surpass. 


Nothing else in ancient Crete is quite so attractive as its painting. The 
sculpture is negligible, the pottery is fragmentary, the architecture is in ruins; but 
this frailest of all the arts, easy victim of indifferent time, has left us legible and 
admirable masterpieces from an age so old that it slipped quite out of the 
memory of that classic Greece of whose painting, by contrast so recent, not one 
original remains. In Crete the earthquakes or the wars that overturned the palaces 
preserved here and there a frescoed wall; and wandering by them we molt forty 
centuries and meet the men who decorated the rooms of the Minoan kings. As 
far back as 2500 they make wall coatings of pure lime, and conceive the idea of 
painting in fresco upon the wet surface, wielding the brush so rapidly that the 
colors sink into the stucco before the surface dries. Into the dark halls of the 
palaces they bring the bright beauty of the open fields; they make plaster sprout 
lilies, tulips, narcissi, and sweet marjoram; no one viewing these scenes could 
ever again suppose that nature was discovered by Rousseau. In the museum at 
Heracleum the Saffron Picker is as eager to pluck the crocus as when his creator 
painted him in Middle Minoan days; his waist is absurdly thin, his body seems 
much too long for his legs; and yet his head is perfect, the colors are soft and 
warm, the flowers still fresh after four thousand years. At Hagia Triada the 
painter brightens a sarcophagus with spiral scrolls and queer, almost Nubian 
figures engrossed in some religious ritual; better yet, he adorns a wall with 
waving foliage, and then places in the midst of it, darkly but vividly, a stout, 


tense cat preparing to spring unseen upon a proud bird preening its plumage in 
the sun. In Late Minoan the Cretan painter is at the top of his stride; every wall 
tempts him, every plutocrat calls him; he decorates not merely the royal 
residences but the homes of nobles and burghers with all the lavishness of 
Pompeii. Soon, however, success and a surfeit of commissions spoil him; he is 
too anxious to be finished to quite touch perfection; he scatters quantity about 
him, repeats his flowers monotonously, paints his men impossibly, contents 
himself with sketching outlines, and falls into the lassitude of an art that knows 
that it has passed its zenith and must die. But never before, except perhaps in 
Egypt, has painting looked so freshly at the face of nature. 


All the arts come together to build the Cretan palaces. Political power, 
commercial mastery, wealth and luxury, accumulated refinement and taste 
commandeer the architect, the builder, the artisan, the sculptor, the potter, the 
metalworker, the woodworker, and the painter to fuse their skills in producing an 
assemblage of royal chambers, administrative offices, court theaters, and arenas, 
to serve as the center and summit of Cretan life. They build in the twenty-first 
century, and the twentieth sees their work destroyed; they build again in the 
seventeenth, not only the palace of Minos but many other splendid edifices at 
Cnossus, and in half a hundred other cities in the thriving island. It is one of the 
great ages in architectural history. 

The creators of the Cnossus palace are limited in both materials and men. 
Crete is poor in metal and quite devoid of marble; therefore they build with 
limestone and gypsum, and use wood for entablatures, roofs, and all columns 
above the basement floor. They cut the stone blocks so sharply that they can put 
them together without mortar. Around a central court of twenty thousand square 
feet they raise to three or four stories, with spacious stairways of stone, a 
rambling maze of rooms—guardhouses, workshops, wine press, storerooms, 
administrative offices, servants’ quarters, anterooms, reception rooms, 
bedrooms, bathrooms, chapel, dungeon, throne room, and a “Hall of the Double 
Ax”; adding near by the conveniences of a theater, a royal villa, and a cemetery. 
On the lowest floor they plant massive square pillars of stone; on the upper 
floors they use circular columns of cypress, tapering strangely downward, to 
support the ceilings upon smooth round capitals, or to form shady porticoes at 
the side. Safe in the interior against a gracefully decorated wall they set a stone 
seat, simply but skillfully carved, which eager diggers will call the throne of 
Minos, and on which every tourist will modestly seat himself and be for a 
moment some inches a king. This sprawling palace in all likelihood is the 
famous Labyrinth, or sanctuary of the Double Ax (labrys), attributed by the 


ancients to Daedalus, and destined to give its name in aftertime to any maze—of 
rooms, or words, or ears.1X, 36 

As if to please the modern spirit, more interested in plumbing than in poetry, 
the builders of Cnossus install in the palace a system of drainage superior to 
anything else of its kind in antiquity. They collect in stone conduits the water 
that flows down from the hills or falls from the sky, direct it through shafts to the 
bathrooms% and latrines, and lead off the waste in terra-cotta pipes of the latest 
style—each section six inches in diameter and thirty inches long, equipped with 
a trap to catch the sediment, tapering at one end to fit into the next section, and 
bound to this firmly with a necking of cement.2® Possibly they include an 
apparatus for supplying running hot water to the household of the king.x! 39 

To the complex interiors the artists of Cnossus add the most delicate 
decorations. Some of the rooms they adorn with vases and statuettes, some with 
paintings or reliefs, some with huge stone amphorae or massive urns, some with 
objects in ivory, faience or bronze. Around one wall they run a limestone frieze 
with pretty triglyphs and half rosettes; around another a panel of spirals and frets 
on a surface painted to simulate marble; around another they carve in high relief 
and living detail the contests of man and bull. Through the halls and chambers 
the Minoan painter spreads all the glories of his cheerful art: here, caught 
chattering in a drawing room, are Ladies in Blue, with classic features, shapely 
arms, and cozy breasts; here are fields of lotus, or lilies, or olive spray; here are 
Ladies at the Opera, and dolphins swimming motionlessly in the sea. Here, 
above all, is the lordly Cupbearer, erect and strong, carrying some precious 
ointment in a slim blue vase; his face is chiseled by breeding as well as by art; 
his hair descends in a thick braid upon his brown shoulders; his ears, his neck, 
his arm, and his waist sparkle with jewelry, and his costly robe is embroidered 
with a graceful quatrefoil design; obviously he is no slave, but some aristocratic 
youth proudly privileged to serve the king. Only a civilization long familiar with 
order and wealth, leisure and taste, could demand or create such luxury and such 
ornament. 


IV. THE FALL OF CNOSSUS 


When in retrospect we seek the origin of this brilliant culture, we find 
ourselves vacillating between Asia and Egypt. On the one hand, the Cretans 
seem kin in language, race, and religion to the Indo-European peoples of Asia 
Minor; there, too, clay tablets were used for writing, and the shekel was the 
standard of measurement; there, in Caria, was the cult of Zeus Labrandeus, i.e., 


Zeus of the Double Ax (labrys); there men worshiped the pillar, the bull, and the 
dove; there, in Phrygia, was the great Cybele, so much like the mother goddess 
of Crete that the Greeks called the latter Rhea Cybele, and considered the two 
divinities one.4928 And yet the signs of Egyptian influence in Crete abound in 
every age. The two cultures are at first so much alike that some scholars presume 
a wave of Egyptian emigration to Crete in the troubled days of Menes.4! The 
stone vases of Mochlos and the copper weapons of Early Minoan J are strikingly 
like those found in Proto-Dynastic tombs; the double ax appears as an amulet in 
Egypt, and even a “Priest of the Double Ax”; the weights and measures, though 
Asiatic in value, are Egyptian in form; the methods used in the glyptic arts, in 
faience, and in painting are so similar in the two lands that Spengler reduced 
Cretan civilization to a mere branch of the Egyptian.42 

We shall not follow him, for it will not do, in our Search for the continuity of 
civilization, to surrender the individuality of the parts. The Cretan quality is 
distinct; no other people in antiquity has quite this flavor of minute refinement, 
this concentrated elegance in life and art. Let us believe that in its racial origins 
the Cretan culture was Asiatic, in many of its arts Egyptian; in essence and total 
it remained unique. Perhaps it belonged to a complex of civilization common to 
all the Eastern Mediterranean, in which each nation inherited kindred arts, 
beliefs, and ways from a widespread neolithic culture parent to them all. From 
that common civilization Crete borrowed in her youth, to it she contributed in 
her maturity. Her rule forged an order in the isles, and her merchants found entry 
at every port. Then her wares and her arts pervaded the Cyclades, overran 
Cyprus, reached to Caria and Palestine,4? moved north through Asia Minor and 
its islands to Troy, reached west through Italy and Sicily to Spain,44 penetrated 
the mainland of Greece even to Thessaly, and passed through Mycenae and 
Tiryns into the heritage of Greece. In the history of civilization Crete was the 
first link in the European chain. 


We do not know which of the many roads to decay Crete chose; perhaps she 
took them all. Her once famous forests of cypress and cedar vanished; today two 
thirds of the island are a stony waste, incapable of holding the winter rains.49 
Perhaps there too, as in most declining cultures, population control went too far, 
and reproduction was left to the failures. Perhaps, as wealth and luxury 
increased, the pursuit of physical pleasure sapped the vitality of the race, and 
weakened its will to live or to defend itself; a nation is born stoic and dies 
epicurean. Possibly the collapse of Egypt after the death of Ikhnaton disrupted 
Creto-Egyptian trade, and diminished the riches of the Minoan kings. Crete had 
no great internal resources; her prosperity required commerce, and markets for 


her industries; like modern England she had become dangerously dependent 
upon control of the seas. Perhaps internal wars decimated the island’s manhood, 
and left it disunited against foreign attack. Perhaps an earthquake shook the 
palaces into ruins, or some angry revolution avenged in a year of terror the 
accumulated oppressions of centuries. 

About 1450 the palace of Phaestus was again destroyed, that of Hagia Triada 
was burned down, the homes of the rich burghers of Tylissus disappeared. 
During the next fifty years Cnossus seems to have enjoyed the zenith of her 
fortune, and a supremacy unquestioned throughout the Aegean. Then, about 
1400, the palace of Cnossus itself went up in flames. Everywhere in the ruins 
Evans found signs of uncontrollable fire—charred beams and pillars, blackened 
walls, and clay tablets hardened against time’s tooth by the conflagration’s heat. 
So thorough was the destruction, and so complete the removal of metal even 
from rooms covered and protected by debris, that many students suspect 
invasion and conquest rather than earthquake.*!!, 46 In any case, the catastrophe 
was sudden; the workshops of artists and artisans give every indication of having 
been in full activity when death arrived. About the same time Gournia, Pseira, 
Zakro, and Palaikastro were leveled to the ground. 

We must not suppose that Cretan civilization vanished overnight. Palaces 
were built again, but more modestly, and for a generation or two the products of 
Crete continued to dominate Aegean art. About the middle of the thirteenth 
century we come at last upon a specific Cretan personality—that King Minos of 
whom Greek tradition told so many frightening tales. His brides were annoyed at 
the abundance of serpents and scorpions in his seed; but by some secret device 
his wife Pasiphaé eluded these,4” and safely bore him many children, among 
them Phaedra (wife of Theseus and lover of Hippolytus) and the fair-haired 
Ariadne. Minos having offended Poseidon, the god afflicted Pasiphaé with a 
mad passion for a divine bull. Daedalus pitied her, and through his contrivance 
she conceived the terrible Minotaur. Minos imprisoned the animal in the 
Labyrinth which Daedalus had built at his command, but appeased it periodically 
with human sacrifice.48 

Pleasanter even in its tragedy is the legend of Daedalus, for it opens one of 
the proudest epics of human history. Greek story represented him as an Athenian 
Leonardo who, envious of his nephew’s skill, slew him in a moment of 
temperament, and was banished forever from Greece. He found refuge at Minos’ 
court, astonished him with mechanical inventions and novelties, and became 
chief artist and engineer to the king. He was a great sculptor, and fable used his 
name to personify the graduation of statuary from stiff, dead figures to vivid 
portraits of possible men; the creatures made by him, we are informed, were so 


lifelike that they stood up and walked away unless they were chained to their 
pedestals.49 But Minos was peeved when he learned of Daedalus’ connivance 
with Pasiphaé’s amours, and confined him and his son Icarus in the maze of the 
Labyrinth. Daedalus fashioned wings for himself and Icarus, and by their aid 
they leaped across the walls and soared over the Mediterranean. Disdaining his 
father’s counsel, proud Icarus flew too closely to the sun; the hot rays melted the 
wax on his wings, and he was lost in the sea, pointing a moral and adorning a 
tale. Daedalus, empty-hearted, flew on to Sicily, and stirred that island to 
civilization by bringing to it the industrial and artistic culture of Crete." 50 

More tragic still is the story of Theseus and Ariadne. Minos, victorious in a 
war against youthful Athens, exacted from that city, every ninth year, a tribute of 
seven girls and seven young men, to be devoured by the Minotaur. On the 
coming of the third occasion for this national humiliation the handsome Theseus 
—his father King Aegeus reluctantly consenting—had himself chosen as one of 
the seven youths, for he was resolved to slay the Minotaur and end the recurrent 
sacrifice. Ariadne pitied the princely Athenian, loved him, gave him a magic 
sword, and taught him the simple trick of unraveling thread from his arm as he 
penetrated the Labyrinth. Theseus killed the Minotaur, followed the thread back 
to Ariadne, and took her with him on his flight from Crete. On the isle of Naxos 
he married her as he had promised, but while she slept he and his companions 
sailed treacherously away.*!V, 52 

With Ariadne and Minos, Crete disappears from history till the coming of 
Lycurgus to the island, presumably in the seventh century. There are indications 
that the Achaeans reached it in their long raid of Greece in the fourteenth and 
thirteenth centuries, and Dorian conquerors settled there towards the end of the 
second millennium before Christ. Here, said many Cretans and some Greeks,°3 
Lycurgus, arid in less degree Solon, had found the model for their laws. In Crete 
as in Sparta, after the island had come under Dorian sway, the ruling class led a 
life of at least outward simplicity and restraint; the boys were brought up in the 
army, and the adult males ate together in public mess halls; the state was ruled 
by a senate of elders, and was administered by ten kosmoi or orderers, 
corresponding to the ephors of Sparta and the archons of Athens.°4 It is difficult 
to say whether Crete taught Sparta, or Sparta Crete; perhaps both states were the 
parallel results of similar conditions—the precarious life of an alien military 
aristocracy amid a native and hostile population of serfs. The comparatively 
enlightened law code of Gortyna, discovered on the walls of that Cretan town in 
A.D. 1884, belongs apparently to the early fifth century; in an earlier form it may 
have influenced the legislators of Greece. In the sixth century Thaletas of Crete 
taught choral music at Sparta, and the Cretan sculptors Dipoenus and Scyllis 


instructed the artists of Argos and Sicyon. By a hundred channels the old 
civilization emptied itself out into the new. 


I The Greeks called the Mediterranean Ho Pontos, the Passage or Road, and euphemistically termed the 
Black Sea Ho Pontos Euxeinos—the Sea Kindly to Guests—perhaps because it welcomed ships from the 
south with adverse currents and winds. The broad rivers that fed it, and the frequent mists that reduced its 
rate of evaporation, kept the Black Sea at a higher level than the Mediterranean, and caused a powerful 
current to rush through the narrow Bosporus (Ox-ford) and the Hellespont into the Aegean. The Sea of 
Marmora was the Propontis, Before the Sea. 


II All dates in this volume are B.c. unless otherwise stated or obviously A.D. 
III The modern capital, now officially renamed Heracleum. 


IV Evans labored brilliantly at Cnossus for many years, was knighted for his discoveries, and completed, in 
1936, his monumental four-volume report, The Palace of Minos. 


V Since the earliest layer of copper implements at Cnossus may be dated, by correlation with the remains of 
neighboring cultures, about 3400 B.c., i.e., about 5300 years ago, and since the neolithic strata at Cnossus 
occupy some fifty-five per cent of the total depth from surface to rock, Evans calculated that the Neolithic 
Age in Crete had lasted at least 4500 years before the coming of metals—approximately from 8000 to 3400. 
Such calculations of time from depth of strata are, of course, highly problematical; the rate of deposition 
may change from age to age. Allowance has been made for a slower rate after the abandonment of Cnossus 
as an urban site in the fourteenth century B.C.” No paleolithic remains have been found in Crete. 


VI For the approximate duration of these epochs cf. the Chronological Table on p. 2. 


VI Current anthropology divides post-neolithic Europeans into three types, respectively preponderating in 
north, central, and southern Europe: (i) “Nordic” man—long-headed, tall, and fair of skin and eyes and hair; 
(2) “Alpine” man—broad-headed, of medium height, with eyes tending to gray and hair to brown; and (3) 
“Mediterranean” man—long-headed, short, and dark. No people is exclusively any of these “races.” 


VIII The usually cautious and accurate Thucydides writes: “The first person known to us by tradition as 
having established a navy is Minos. He made himself master of what is now called the Hellenic Sea, and 
ruled over the Cyclades. . . . He did his best to put down piracy in those waters, a necessary step to secure 
the revenues for his own use.”29 


IX The ascription of rooms is, of course, highly conjectural. It should be added that nearly all the exhumed 
decorations of the palace have been removed to the museum at Heracleum or elsewhere, while much of 
what remains in site has been tastelessly restored. 


X It is no longer agreed that the square depressions found in the floors of some rooms were baths; they have 
no outlets, and are made of gypsum, which water would gradually dissolve.37 


XI Mosso found similar drainage pipes in the villa at Hagia Triada. “One day, after a heavy downpour of 
rain, I was interested to find that all the drains acted perfectly, and I saw the water flow from the sewers, 
through which a man could walk upright. I doubt if there is any other instance of a drainage system acting 
after four thousand years.”40 


XII If archeological chronology would permit the deferment of this conflagration to the neighborhood of 
1250 it would be convenient to interpret the tragedy as an incident in the Achaean conquest of the Aegean 


preliminary to the siege of Troy. 


XIII Pausanias, father of all Baedekers, credits Daedalus with several statues, mostly of wood, and a marble 
relief of Ariadne dancing, as all extant in the second century A.D.5! The Greeks never doubted the reality of 
Daedalus, and the experience of Schliemann warns us to be skeptical even of our skepticism. Old traditions 
have a way of being easily rejected by one generation of scholars, and laboriously confirmed by the next. 


XIV The Athenians counted all this as history. They treasured for centuries, by continually repairing it, the 
ship in which Theseus had sailed to Crete, and used it as a sacred vessel in sending envoys annually to the 
feast of Apollo at Delos. 


CHAPTER II 


Before Agamemnon 
I. SCHLIEMANN 


IN the year 1822 a lad was born in Germany who was to turn the spade-work of 
archeology into one of the romances of the century. His father had a passion for 
ancient history, and brought him up on Homer’s stories of the siege of Troy and 
Odysseus’ wanderings. “With great grief I heard from him that Troy had been so 
completely destroyed that it had disappeared without leaving any trace of its 
existence.”! At the age of eight, having given the matter mature consideration, 
Heinrich Schliemann announced his intention to devote his life to the 
rediscovery of the lost city. At the age of ten he presented to his father a Latin 
essay on the Trojan War. In 1836 he left school with an education too advanced 
for his means, and became a grocer’s apprentice. In 1841 he shipped from 
Hamburg as cabin boy on a steamer bound for South America. Twelve days out 
the vessel foundered; the crew was tossed about in a small boat for nine hours, 
and was thrown by the tide upon the shores of Holland. Heinrich became a clerk, 
and earned a hundred and fifty dollars a year; he spent half of this on books, and 
lived on the other half and his dreams. His intelligence and application had their 
natural results; at twenty-five he was an independent merchant with interests on 
three continents; at thirty-six he felt that he had enough money, retired from 
commerce, and gave all his time to archeology. “In the midst of the bustle of 
business I had never forgotten Troy, or the agreement I had made with my father 
to excavate it.” 

In his travels as a merchant he had made it a practice to learn the language of 
each country he traded with, and to write in that language the current pages of 
his diary.4 By this method he learned English, French, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, Russian, Swedish, Polish, and Arabic. Now he went to 
Greece, studied the language as a living speech, and was soon able to read both 
ancient and modern Greek as fluently as German.! Henceforth, he declared, “I 
should find it impossible to live anywhere but on classical soil.” Since his 
Russian wife refused to leave Russia, he advertised for a Greek wife, laid down 
precise specifications for the position, and at the age of forty-seven chose a bride 


of nineteen from among the photographs he received. He married her almost at 
sight, and unwittingly in the ancient style of purchase; her parents charged him 
for her a price commensurate with their conception of his fortune. When his new 
wife bore him children he reluctantly consented to baptize them, but solemnized 
the ceremony by laying a copy of the Iliad upon their heads and reading a 
hundred hexameters aloud. He named them Andromache and Agamemnon, 
called his servants Telamon and Pelops, and christened his Athenian home 
Bellerophon.’ He was an old man mad about Homer. 

In 1870 he went to the Troad—the northwest corner of Asia Minor—and 
made up his mind, against all current scholarly opinion, that Priam’s Troy lay 
buried under the hill called Hissarlik. After a year of negotiations he secured 
permission from the Turkish Government to explore the site; he engaged eighty 
laborers, and set to work. His wife, who loved him for his eccentricities, shared 
his toil in the earth from sunrise to sunset. All winter long an icy gale from the 
north drove a blinding dust into their eyes, and swept with such violence through 
the cracks of their frail cottage that no lamp could be kept lit in the evening. 
Despite the fire in the hearth the water froze nearly every night. “We had 
nothing to keep us warm except our enthusiasm for the great work of 
discovering Troy.” 

A year passed before they were rewarded. Then, blow by blow, a workman’s 
pick exposed a large copper vessel, and this, opened, revealed an astonishing 
treasure of some nine thousand objects in silver and gold. The canny Schliemann 
hid the find in his wife’s shawl, dismissed his workmen to an unexpected siesta, 
hurried to his hut, locked the door, spread out the precious things on-the table, 
linked each one fondly with some passage in Homer, adorned his wife with an 
ancient diadem, and sent messages to his friends in Europe that he had unearthed 
“the Treasury of Priam.”9 No one would believe him; some critics charged him 
with having placed the objects where he found them; and at the same time the 
Sublime Porte sued him for taking gold from Turkish soil. But scholars like 
Virchow, Dorpfeld, and Burnouf came to the site, verified Schliemann’s reports, 
and carried on the work with him until one buried Troy after another was 
uncovered, and the problem was no longer whether Troy had existed, but which 
of the nine Troys exhumed had been the Ilios of the Iliad. 

In 1876 Schliemann resolved to confirm the epic from another direction—to 
show that Agamemnon too was real. Guided by Pausanias’ classic description of 
Greece,!! he sank thirty-four shafts at Mycenae in the eastern Peloponnesus. 
Turkish officials interrupted the work by claiming half of the material that he 
had found at Troy. Unwilling to let the precious “Treasury of Priam” lie unseen 
in Turkey, Schliemann clandestinely dispatched the objects to the State Museum 


at Berlin, paid the Porte five times more damages than were required of him, and 
resumed his digging at Mycenae. Again he was rewarded; and when he saw his 
workers carrying up to him skeletons, pottery, jewelry, and golden masks, he 
telegraphed joyfully to the King of Greece that he had discovered the tombs of 
Atreus and Agamemnon.!° In 1884 he moved on to Tiryns and, guided again by 
Pausanias, unearthed the great palace and cyclopean walls that Homer had 
described.11 

Seldom had any man done so much for archeology. He had the faults of his 
virtues, for his enthusiasm drove him into a reckless haste that destroyed or 
confused many exhumed objects in order to reach at once the goal that he 
sought; and the epics that had inspired his labors misled him into thinking that he 
had discovered Priam’s hoard at Troy, and the tomb of Agamemnon at Mycenae. 
The world of scholarship doubted his reports, and the museums of England, 
Russia, and France long refused to accept as genuine the relics that he had found. 
He consoled himself with vigorous self-appreciation, and went on digging 
courageously until disease struck him down. In his last days he hesitated whether 
to pray to the God of Christianity or to the Zeus of classic Greece. “To 
Agamemnon Schliemann, best beloved of sons, greeting!” he writes. “I am very 
glad that you are going to study Plutarch, and have finished Xenophon . . . I pray 
Zeus the Father and Pallas Athene that they will grant you a hundred returns of 
the day in health and happiness.”!2 He died in 1890, worn out by climatic 
hardships, scholastic hostility, and the incessant fever of his dream. 

Like Columbus he had discovered a world stranger than the one he sought. 
These jewels were older by many centuries than Priam and Hecuba; these graves 
were not the tombs of the Atridae, but the ruins of an Aegean civilization, on the 
Greek mainland, as ancient as the Minoan Age in Crete. Unknowingly 
Schliemann had proved Horace’s famous  line—vixerunt fortes ante 
Agamemnona—“there lived many brave men before Agamemnon.”!!! Year by 
year, as Dorpfeld and Muller, Tsountas and Stamatakis, Waldstein and Wace 
dug more widely into the Peloponnesus, and still others explored Attica and the 
islands, Euboea and Boeotia, Phocis and Thessaly, the soil of Greece gave up the 
ghostly relics of a culture before history. Here too men had been lifted from 
barbarism to civilization by the passage from nomadic hunting to settled 
agriculture, by the replacement of stone tools with copper and bronze, by the 
conveniences of writing and the stimulus of trade; Civilization is always older 
than we think; and under whatever sod we tread are the bones of men and 
women who also worked and loved, wrote songs and made beautiful things, but 
whose names and very being have been lost in the careless flow of time. 


Il. IN THE PALACES OF THE KINGS 


On a long low hill five miles east of Argos and a mile north of the sea, stood, 
in the fourteenth century before our era, the fortress-palace of Tiryns. Today one 
reaches its ruins by a pleasant ride from Argos or Nauplia, and finds them half 
lost amid quiet fields of corn and wheat. Then, after a little climb up prehistoric 
stone steps, the traveler stands before the cyclopean walls built, said Greek 
tradition, for the Argive prince Proetus, two centuries before the Trojan War.!V 
Even then the town itself was old, having been founded, said ancient memory, 
by the hero Tiryns, son of Argus of the hundred eyes, in the infancy of the 
world.!4 Proteus, the story went on, gave the palace to Perseus, who ruled Tiryns 
with the dusky Andromeda as his queen. 

The walls that protected the citadel rose from, twenty-five to fifty feet in 
height, and were so thick that at several places they contained spacious galleries, 
vaulted and arched with immense overlapping horizontal slabs. Many of the 
stones still in place measure six feet in length by three in breadth and depth; the 
smallest of them, said Pausanias, “could hardly be moved by a pair of mules.”!5 
Within the walls, behind a propylon or gateway that set a style for many an 
acropolis, lay a broad paved court bounded with colonnades; and around this, as 
at Cnossus, was a medley of rooms gathered about the megaron—a hall of state 
thirteen hundred square feet in area, with a pavement of painted cement, and a 
ceiling supported by four columns enclosing a hearth. Here, in contrast to merry 
Crete, was established a lasting principle of Greek architecture—the separation 
of the women’s quarters, or gynaeceum, from the chambers of the men. The 
king’s room and the queen’s room were built side by side, but, so far as the 
remains reveal, they were eremitically sealed against intercommunication. Of 
this palace-castle Schliemann found only the ground plan, the column bases, and 
portions of the wall. At the foot of the hill were the remnants of stone or brick 
houses and bridges, and some fragments of archaic pottery; there, in prehistoric 
days, the town of Tiryns huddled for protection below the palace walls. We must 
picture the life of Bronze Age Greece as moving insecurely around and within 
such feudal fortresses. 

Ten miles farther north, perhaps in the fourteenth century before Christ, 
Perseus (if we wish to believe Pausanias!®) built Mycenae—the greatest capital 
of prehistoric Greece. Here too, around a forbidding citadel, a town of several 
villages grew, housing a busy population of peasants, merchants, artisans, and 
slaves, who had the happiness of eluding history. Six hundred years later Homer 
called Mycenae “a well-built city, broad-avenued and abounding in gold.”!” 
Despite a hundred despoiling generations some parts of these also cyclopean 


walls survive, to attest the immemorial cheapness of labor and uneasiness of 
kings. In a corner of the wall is the famous Lion Gate, where, carved upon a 
stone triangle over a massive lintel, two royal beasts, now worn and headless, 
dumbly stand guard over a grandeur that is gone. On the acropolis beyond are 
the ruins of the palace. Again, as at Tiryns and Cnossus, we can trace the 
divisions of throne room, altar room, storerooms, bathroom, and reception 
rooms. Here once were painted floors, columned porticoes, frescoed walls, and 
majestic flights of stairs. 

Near the Lion Gate, in a narrow area enclosed by a ring of erect stone slabs, 
Schliemann’s workers dug up nineteen skeletons, and relics so rich that one 
could forgive the great amateur for seeing in these shafts the burial chambers of 
the children of Atreus. Had not Pausanias described the royal graves as “in the 
ruins of Mycenae”?!8 Here were male skulls with crowns of gold, and golden 
masks on the bones of the face; here were osseous ladies with golden diadems on 
what had been their heads; here were painted vases, bronze caldrons, a silver 
rhyton, beads of amber and amethyst, objects of alabaster, ivory, or faience, 
heavily ornamented daggers and swords, a gaming board like that at Cnossus, 
and almost anything in gold—seals and rings, pins and studs, cups and beads, 
bracelets and breastplates, vessels of toilette, even clothing embroidered with 
thin plates of gold.19 These were assuredly royal jewels, royal bones. 

In the hillside opposite the acropolis Schliemann and others discovered nine 
tombs altogether different from these “shaft graves.” Leaving the road that 
comes down from the citadel, one enters at the right a corridor lined with walls 
of large, well-cut stones. At the end is a plain portal, once adorned with slim 
cylindrical columns of green marble, now in the British Museum; above it is a 
simple lintel of two stones, one extending thirty feet and weighing 113 tons. 
Within, the traveler finds himself under a dome, or tholos, fifty feet high and as 
many wide; the walls are built of sawn blocks Reinforced with decorative bronze 
rosettes; each stratum of stones overlaps the one beneath, until the uppermost 
layer closes the top. This strange structure, Schliemann thought, was the tomb of 
Agamemnon, and a smaller tholos near by, discovered by his wife, was at once 
described as the tomb of Clytaemnestra. All the “beehive” tombs at Mycenae 
were found empty; thieves had anticipated the archeologists by several centuries. 

These gloomy ruins are the reminders of a civilization as ancient to Pericles 
as Charlemagne to ourselves. Current opinion dates the shaft graves near to 1600 
B.c. (some four hundred years before the traditional age of Agamemnon), and the 
beehive tombs about 1450; but prehistoric chronology is not a precision tool. We 
do not know how this civilization began, nor what people it was that built towns 
not only at Mycenae and Tiryns but at Sparta, Amyclae, Aegina, Eleusis, 


Chaeronea, Orchomenos, and Delphi. Probably, like most nations, it was already 
composite in stock and heritage; Greece was as diverse in blood before the 
Dorian invasion (1100 B.c.) as England before the Norman Conquest. So far as 
we can guess, the Mycenaeans were akin to the Phrygians and Carians of Asia 
Minor, and to the Minoans of Crete.22 The lions of Mycenae have a 
Mesopotamian countenance; this ancient motif probably came through Assyria 
and Phrygia to Greece.292 Greek tradition called the Mycenaeans “Pelasgi” 
(possibly meaning People of the Sea—pelagos), and pictured them as coming 
down from Thrace and Thessaly into Attica and the Peloponnesus in a past so 
distant that the Greeks termed them autochthonoi—aborigines. Herodotus 
accepted this account, and ascribed the Olympian gods to a Pelasgic origin, but 
he “could not say with any certainty what the language of the Pelasgi was.”2! No 
more can we. 

Doubtless these autochthonoi were themselves late-comers into a land that 
had suffered cultivation since neolithic days; there are no aborigines. In their 
turn they too were overrun; for in the later years of Mycenaean history, towards 
1600, we find many indications of a cultural-commercial, if not a military- 
political, conquest of the Peloponnesus by the products or emigrants of Crete.22 
The palaces at Tiryns and Mycenae, except for the gynaeceum, were designed 
and decorated in the Minoan manner; Cretan vases and styles reached into 
Aegina, Chalcis, and Thebes; Mycenaean ladies and goddesses adopted the 
charming fashions of Crete, and the art revealed in the later shaft graves is 
unmistakably Minoan.23 Apparently it was this stimulating contact with a higher 
culture that lifted Mycenae to the peak of its civilization. 


Il. MYCENAEAN CIVILIZATION 


The remains of this culture are too fragmentary to give us a picture as distinct 
as those that take form in the ruins of Crete or the poetry of Homer. Life on the 
mainland was a little nearer to the hunting stage than in Crete. The bones of 
deer, wild boars, goats, sheep, hares, oxen, and pigs among the Mycenaean 
leavings—not to speak of fishbones and marine shells—indicate an appetite 
already Homeric, and unfriendly to the Cretan waist. Here and there the relics 
reveal the strange contemporaneity of “ancient” and “modern” modes—obsidian 
arrowheads lying beside a hollow bronze drill apparently used in boring dowel 
holes into stones.24 


Industry was less advanced than in Crete; there are no signs on the mainland 
of such industrial centers as Gournia. Trade grew slowly, for the seas were 


troubled with pirates, including the Mycenaeans; the kings of Mycenae and 
Tiryns had Cretan artists engrave for them, on their vases and rings, a proud 
record of their achievements in piracy.2° To protect themselves against other 
pirates they built their cities inland, far enough from the sea to guard against 
sudden attack, close enough to take readily to their ships. Lying on the road from 
the Argolic Gulf to the Isthmus of Corinth, Tiryns and Mycenae were well 
situated both to plunder traders with feudal tolls, and to set out occasionally on 
buccaneering raids. Seeing Crete grow rich on orderly trade, Mycenae learned 
that piracy—like its civilized offspring, tariff dues—can strangle commerce and 
internationalize poverty; it reformed, and allowed piracy to subside into trade. 
By 1400 its mercantile fleet was strong enough to defy the sea power of Crete; it 
refused to ship its Africa-bound goods across the island, but sent them directly to 
Egypt; possibly this was the cause, or result, of a war that ended in the 
destruction of the Cretan citadels. 


The wealth that grew from this trade was not accompanied by any 
commensurate culture visible in the remains. Greek tradition credited the 
Pelasgians with having learned the alphabet from Phoenician traders. At Tiryns 
and Thebes some jars have been found bearing unintelligible characters, but no 
clay tablets, or inscriptions, or documents have been discovered; probably when 
Mycenae decided to be literate it used perishable writing materials, as the 
Cretans did in their final period; and nothing has been preserved. In art the 
Mycenaeans followed Cretan models, and so faithfully that archeology suspects 
them of importing their major artists from Crete. But after Cretan art declined, 
painting flourished vigorously on the mainland. The decorative designs of 
borders and cornices are of the first order, and persist into classic Greece, while 
the surviving frescoes indicate a keen feeling for moving life. The Ladies in the 
Box are splendid dowagers, who might adorn any opera promenade today and be 
in full fashion of coiffure and gowns; they are more alive than the stiffly 
conscious Ladies in the Chariot, who are out for an afternoon drive in the park. 
Better still is the Boar Hunt, a fresco from Tiryns: the boar and the flowers are 
unconvincingly conventional, the incredibly pink hounds are disfigured with 
stylized spots of scarlet, black, or blue, and the hind quarters of the plunging 
boar taper away into the likeness of some high-heeled maiden falling from her 
palace bower; nevertheless the chase is real, the boar is desperate, the dogs are in 
fast flight through the air, and man, the most sentimental and terrible of all 
beasts of prey, stands ready with his murderous spear.26 One may suspect from 
such samples the active and physical life of the Mycenaeans, the proud beauty of 
their women, the vivid adornment of their palaces. 


The highest art of Mycenae was in metals. Here the mainland equaled Crete, 
and dared to use its own forms and decoration. If Schliemann did not quite find 
the bones of Agamemnon, he found their weight in silver and gold: jewelry of 
many kinds, in spendthrift quantities; stud buttons worthy of any king; intaglios 
alive with scenes of hunting, war, or piracy; and a cow’s head in shining silver, 
with horns and frontal rosette of gold—at any moment one expects from it the 
plaintive mooing to which Schliemann, never at a loss for explanations, traced 
the name Mycenae (Miikenai).2” The finest of these metal relics from Tiryns and 
Mycenae are two bronze daggers inlaid with electron and burnished gold, and 
elegantly engraved with wildcats chasing ducks, and lions pursuing leopards or 
fighting men.29 Most peculiar of all the remains are the golden masks, 
apparently laid over the faces of dead royalty. One mask?° looks for all the world 
like the face of a cat; however, the gallant Schliemann ascribed it not to 
Clytaemnestra but to Agamemnon. 


The unquestioned masterpieces of Mycenaean art were found neither at 
Tiryns nor at Mycenae but in a tomb at Vaphio, near Sparta, where a minor 
prince once emulated the magnificence of the northern kings. Here, amid another 
treasure of jewelry, were two thin cups of beaten gold, simply formed and yet 
worked with the loving patience of all great art. The craftsmanship is so like the 
best Minoan that most students are inclined to attribute these cups to some 
Cretan Cellini; but it would be a pity to deprive the Mycenaean culture of its 
most perfect memorials. The subject—the snaring and taming of a bull—seems 
characteristically Cretan; and yet the frequency with which such scenes are 
engraved upon Mycenaean rings and seals or painted upon the palace walls 
shows that the bull sport was as popular on the mainland as on the island. On 
one of the cups the bull is caught in a net of heavy rope; his mouth and nostrils 
gape with breathless anger and fatigue as he struggles to get free and imprisons 
himself the more; while on the other side a second bull gallops off in terror, and 
a third charges at a cowboy who catches it bravely by the horns. On the 
companion cup the captured bull is being led away; as we turn the vessel around 
we see him already reconciled to the restraints of civilization, and engaged, as 
Evans puts it, in “amorous conversation” with a cow.3! Many centuries were to 
pass before such skillful work would appear again in Greece. 


The Mycenaean himself, as well as most of his art, is found in the tombs; for 
he folded and buried his dead in uncomfortable jars, and seldom cremated them 
as the Heroic Age would do. Apparently he believed in a future life, for many 
objects of use and value were placed in the graves. For the rest Mycenaean 


religion, so far as it reveals itself to us, gives every evidence of Cretan origin or 
kinship. Here as in Crete are the double ax, the sacred pillar, the holy dove, and 
the cult of a mother goddess associated with a young male deity, presumably her 
son; and here again are attendant divinities in the form of snakes. Through all the 
transformations of religion known to us in Greece the mother goddess has 
remained. After the Cretan Rhea came Demeter, the Mater Dolorosa of the 
Greeks; after Demeter the Virgin Mother of God. Today, standing on the ruins of 
Mycenae, one sees, in the little village below, a modest Christian church. 
Grandeur is gone; simplicity and consolation remain. Civilizations come and go; 
they conquer the earth and crumble into dust; but faith survives every desolation. 


After the fall of Cnossus Mycenae prospered as never before; the rising 
wealth of the “Shaft Grave Dynasty” raised great palaces upon the hills of 
Mycenae and Tiryns. Mycenaean art took on a character of its own, and captured 
the markets of the Aegean. Now the commerce of the mainland princes reached 
eastward into Cyprus and Syria, southward through the Cyclades to Egypt, 
westward through Italy to Spain, northward through Boeotia and Thessaly to the 
Danube; and found itself balked only at Troy. Like Rome absorbing and 
disseminating the civilization of Hellas, so Mycenae, won by the culture of 
dying Crete, spread the Mycenaean phase of that culture throughout the 
Mediterranean world. 


IV. TROY 


Between the Greek mainland and Crete 220 islands dot the Aegean, forming a 
circle around Delos, and therefore called the Cyclades. Most of them are rugged 
and barren, precarious mountain survivals of a land half drowned in the sea; but 
some were rich enough in marble or metal to be already busy and civilized, as 
the world goes, long before Greek history comes into our view. In 1896 the 
British School of Athens dug into the soil of Melos at Phylakopi and found tools, 
weapons, and pottery remarkably akin, age by age, to the Minoan; and a like 
research in other islands has built up a prehistoric picture of the Cyclades 
conforming in time and character, though never comparable in artistic 
excellence, with the bioscope of Crete. The Cyclades were cramped for land, 
totaling less than a thousand square miles among them, and proved, like classic 
Greece, incapable of uniting under one political power. By the seventeenth 
century B.c. the little isles had passed in government and art, even, here and 
there, in language and writing, under Cretan domination. Then, in the final 


period (1400-1200), the imports from Crete fell away, and the islands 
increasingly took their pottery and their styles from Mycenae. 


Moving eastward into the Sporades (Scattered) Islands, we find in Rhodes 
another prehistoric culture of the simpler Aegean type. In Cyprus the rich 
deposits of copper that gave the island its name brought it a measure of wealth 
throughout the Bronze Age (3400-1200), but its waresY remained crude and 
undistinguished before the coming of Cretan influence. Its population, 
predominantly Asiatic, used a syllabic script akin to the Minoan, and worshiped 
a goddess apparently descended from the Semitic Ishtar, and destined to become 
the Aphrodite of the Greeks,22 After 1600 the metal industry of the island 
developed rapidly; the mines, owned by the royal government, exported copper 
to Egypt, Crete, and Greece: the foundry at Enkomi made famous daggers, and 
the potters sold their globular bowls from Egypt to Troy. The forests were cut 
into timber, and cypress from Cyprus began to compete with the cedars of 
Lebanon. In the thirteenth century Mycenaean colonists founded the colonies 
that were to become the Greek cities of Paphos, sacred to Aphrodite, and Citium, 
birthplace of the Stoic Zeno, and Cyprian Salamis, where Solon paused in his 
wanderings to replace chaos with law. 


From Cyprus Mycenaean trade and influence crossed to Syria and Caria, and 
thence, as well as by other “rowing-stones,” they moved up the coasts and 
islands of Asia until they reached Troy. There, on a hill separated by three miles 
from the sea, Schliemann and Dorpfeld found nine cities, superimposed each 
upon its predecessor, as if Troy had had nine lives. 

(1) In the lowest strata were the remains of a neolithic village coming down 
to 3000 B.c. Here were walls of rough stones, mortared with mud; clay whorls, 
bits of worked ivory, tools of obsidian, and pieces of handpolished black pottery. 
(2) Above this lay the ruins of the Second City, which Schliemann believed to 
have been Homer’s Troy. Its enclosing walls, like those of Tiryns and Mycenae, 
were of cyclopean stones; at intervals there were fortresses, and at the corners 
great double gates, of which two are well preserved. Some houses survive to a 
height of four feet, their walls built of brick and wood upon a stone foundation. 
The red-painted pottery, wheel-turned but crude, indicates a life span for this city 
from approximately 2400 to 1900. Bronze has replaced stone for tools and 
weapons, and jewelry abounds; but the statuettes are unprepossessingly 
primitive. The Second City was apparently destroyed by fire; signs of 
conflagration are numerous, and persuaded Schliemann that this was the work of 
Agamemnon’s Greeks. 


(3-5) Above the “Burnt City” are the relics of three successive hamlets, small 
and poor, and negligible in archeological content. (6) About 1600 another city 
rose on the historic hill. Through the passionate haste of his work, Schliemann 
mixed the objects of this stratum with those of the second, and dismissed the 
Sixth City as an unimportant “Lydian settlement.”33 But Dorpfeld, continuing 
the excavations after Schliemann’s death, and for a time with Schliemann’s 
money,°4 revealed a town considerably larger than the Second, ornate with 
substantial buildings in dressed stone, and enclosed by a thirty-foot wall of 
whose four gates three remain. In the ruins were monochrome vases of finer 
workmanship than before, vessels like the “Minyan” ware of Orchomenos, and 
potsherds so like those found at Mycenae that Dorpfeld considered them to be 
importations from that city, and therefore contemporary with the Shaft Grave 
Dynasty (1400-1200). On these and other shifting grounds current opinion 
identifies the Sixth City with Homer’s Troy,V! 35 and assigns to it the “Treasury 
of Priam” that Schliemann thought he had found in the Second City—six 
bracelets, two goblets, two diadems, a fillet, sixty earrings, and 8700 other 
pieces, all in gold.36 The Sixth City too, we are assured, perished by fire, shortly 
after 1200. Greek historians traditionally assigned the siege of Troy to 1194- 
1184 B.c.VI 

Who were the Trojans? An Egyptian papyrus mentions certain “Dardenui” as 
among the allies of the Hittites at the battle of Kadesh (1287); it is likely that 
these were the ancestors of the “Dardenoi” who in Homer’s terminology are one 
with the Trojans.” Probably these Dardani were of Balkan origin, crossed the 
Hellespont in the sixteenth century with the kindred Phrygians, and settled in the 
lower valley of the Scamander.°® Herodotus, however, identified the Trojans 
with the Teucrians, and the Teucrians, according to Strabo, were Cretans who 
settled in the Troad,V!!! perhaps after the fall of Cnossus.49 Both Crete and the 
Troad had a sacred Mt. Ida, the “many-fountained Ida” of Homer and Tennyson. 
Presumably the region was subject at various times to political and ethnic 
influences from the Hittite hinterland. All in all, the excavations indicate a 
civilization partly Minoan, partly Mycenaean, partly Asiatic, partly Danubian. 
Homer represents the Trojans as speaking the same language and worshiping the 
same gods as the Greeks; but later Hellenic imagination preferred to think of 
Troy as an Asiatic city, and of the famous siege as the first known episode in an 
endless contest between Semite and Aryan, East and West.41 

More significant than the racial complexion of its people was the strategic 
position of Troy near the entrance to the Hellespont and the rich lands about the 
Black Sea. Throughout history that narrow passage has been the battleground of 
empires; the siege of Troy was the Gallipoli adventure of 1194 B.c. The plain 


was moderately fertile, and precious metals lay in the soil to the east; but this 
alone would hardly account for the wealth of Troy, and the tenacious attack of 
the Greeks. The city was admirably placed to levy tolls upon vessels wishing to 
pass through the Hellespont, while it was too far inland to be conveniently 
assailed from the sea:42 perhaps it was this, and not Helen’s face, that launched a 
thousand ships upon Ilium. On a likelier theory the southward current and winds 
in the strait persuaded merchants to unload their cargoes at Troy and ship them 
overland into the interior; from the charges exacted for this service Troy may 
have derived its wealth and power.‘3 In any case the city’s trade grew rapidly, as 
may be judged from the varied provenance of its remains. From the lower 
Aegean came copper, olive oil, wine, and pottery; from the Danube and Thrace 
came pottery, amber, horses, and swords; from distant China came so great a 
rarity as jade.“4 In return Troy brought from the interior, and exported, timber, 
silver, gold, and wild asses. Seated proudly behind their walls, the “horse-taming 
Trojans” dominated the Troad, and taxed its trade on land and sea. 

The picture that we derive from the Iliad of Priam and his household is one of 
Biblical grandeur and patriarchal benevolence. The King is polygamous, not as a 
diversion but as a royal responsibility to continue his high breed abundantly; his 
sons are monogamous, and as well behaved as the fictitious Victorians— 
excepting, of course, the gay Paris, who is as innocent of morals as Alcibiades. 
Hector, Helenus, and Troilus are more likable than the vacillating Agamemnon, 
the treacherous Odysseus, and the petulant Achilles; Andromache and Polyxena 
are as charming as Helen and Iphigenia; and Hecuba is a shade better than 
Clytaemnestra. All in all, the Trojans, as pictured by their enemies, seem to us 
less deceitful, more devoted, better gentlemen, than the Greeks who conquered 
them. The conquerors themselves felt this in later days; Homer had many a kind 
word to say for the Trojans, and Sappho and Euripides left no doubt as to where 
their sympathies and admiration lay. It was a pity that these noble Dardans stood 
in the way of an expanding Greece which, despite its multitude of faults, would 
in the end bring to this and every other region of the Mediterranean a higher 
civilization than they had ever known. 


I “In order to acquire quickly the Greek vocabulary,” Schliemann writes, “I procured a modern Greek 
translation of Paul et Virginie, and read it through, comparing every word with its equivalent in the French 
original. When I had finished this task I knew at least one half the Greek words the book contained; and 
after repeating the operation I knew them all, Of nearly so, without having lost a single minute by being 
obliged to use a dictionary. . . . Of the Greek grammar I learned only the declensions and the verbs, and 
never lost my precious time in studying its rules; for as I saw that boys, after being troubled and tormented 
for eight years and more in school with the tedious rules of grammar, can nevertheless none of them write a 


letter in ancient Greek without making hundreds of atrocious blunders, I thought the method pursued by the 
schoolmasters must be altogether wrong. . . . I learned ancient Greek I would have learned a living 
language.”5 


II Pausanias traveled through Greece about A.D. 160, and described it in his Periegesis, or Tour. 


III Towards the end of his life Dérpfeld and Virchow almost convinced him that he had found the remains 
not of Agamemnon but of a far earlier generation. After many heartaches Schliemann took the matter good- 
naturedly. “What?” he exclaimed, “so this is not Agamemnon’s body, these are not his ornaments? All 
right, let’s call him Schulze”; and thereafter they always spoke of “Schulze.”!3 


IV The Greeks gave the name Cyclopean to such structures as in their mythical fancy could have been built 
only by giants like the one-eyed Titans called Cyclopes (Round-Eyes), who labored at the forges of 
Hephaestus in the volcanoes of the Mediterranean. Architecturally the term implied large unmortared 
stones, unhewn or roughly cut, and filled in at the joints with pebbles laid in clay. Tradition added that 
Proetus had imported celebrated masons, called Cyclopes, from Lycia. 


V Sedulously collected by General di Cesnola, and now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 


VI Dr. Carl Blegen, field director of the University of Cincinnati excavations at Troy (193if), believes that 
these have shown that Troy VI was destroyed about 1300, probably by earthquake, and that upon its ruins 
rose the Seventh City, which he calls Priam’s Troy. Dérpfeld prefers to call this Troy VIb. Cf. Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, LV1, 156. 


VII (7) Troy VII was a small unfortified settlement, which occupied the site till (8) Alexander the Great, in 
334, built upon it Troy VIII in homage to Homer. (9) About the beginning of the Christian era the Romans 
built Novum Ilium, or New Troy, which survived till the fifth century A.D. 


VIII The name Troy was traced by Greek tradition to the eponymous hero Tros, father of Ilus, father of 
Laomedon, father of Priam.39 Hence the variant names of the city—Troas, Ilios, Ilion, Ilium. An 
eponymous hero, or eponym, is a probably legendary person to whom a social or political group attributes 
its origin and name. The Dardani, for example, believed or pretended that they were descended from 
Dardanus, son of Zeus; so the Dorians traced tnemselves to Dorus, the Ionians to Ion, etc. 


CHAPTER III 


The Heroic Age 
I. THE ACHAEANS 


MODEST Hittite tablets from Boghaz Keui, of approximately 1325 B.c., speak 
of the “Ahhijava” as a people equal in power to the Hittites themselves. An 
Egyptian record towards 1221 B.c. mentions the “Akaiwasha” as joining other 
“Peoples of the Sea” in a Libyan invasion of Egypt, and describes them as a 
roving band “fighting to fill their bellies.”! In Homer the Achaeans are, 
specifically, a Greek-speaking people of southern Thessaly;2 often, however, 
because they had become the most powerful of the Greek tribes, Homer uses 
their name for all the Greeks at Troy. Greek historians and poets of the classic 
age called the Achaeans, like the Pelasgians, autochthonous—native to Greece 
as far back as memory could recall; and they assumed without hesitation that the 
Achaean culture described in Homer was one with that which has here been 
termed Mycenaean. Schliemann accepted this identification, and for a brief 
while the world of scholarship agreed with him. 

In 1901 an unusually iconoclastic Englishman, Sir William Ridgeway,? upset 
this happy confidence by pointing out that though Achaean civilization agreed 
with the Mycenaean in many ways, it differed in vital particulars. (1) Iron is 
practically unknown to the Mycenaeans; the Achaeans are familiar with it. (2) 
The dead in Homer are cremated; in Tiryns and Mycenae they are buried, 
implying a different conception of the afterlife. (3) The Achaean gods are the 
Olympians, of whom no trace has been found in the culture of Mycenae. (4) The 
Achaeans use long swords, round shields, and safety-pin brooches; no objects of 
such form appear in the varied Mycenaean remains. (5) There are considerable 
dissimilarities in coiffure and dress. Ridgeway concluded that the Mycenaeans 
were Pelasgians, and spoke Greek; that the Achaeans were blond “Celts,” or 
Central Europeans, who came down through Epirus and Thessaly from 2000 
onward, brought with them the worship of Zeus, invaded the Peloponnesus about 
1400, adopted Greek speech and many Greek ways, and established themselves 
as feudal chieftains ruling from their fortress-palaces a subjugated Pelasgian 
population. 


The theory is illuminating, even if it must be substantially modified. Greek 
literature says nothing of an Achaean invasion; and it would not be wise to hang 
a rejection of so unanimous a tradition upon a gradual increase in the use of iron, 
a change in modes of burial or coiffure, a lengthening of swords or rounding of 
shields, or even a safety pin. It is more likely that the Achaeans, as all classic 
writers supposed, were a Greek tribe that, in its natural multiplication, expanded 
from Thessaly into the Peloponnesus during the fourteenth and thirteenth 
centuries, mingled their blood with the Pelasgo-Mycenaeans there, and, towards 
1250 B.c., became the ruling class.4 Probably it was they who gave Greek to the 
Pelasgians, instead of receiving it from them. In such place names as Corinth 
and Tiryns, Parnassus and Olympia,! we may have echoes of a Creto-Pelasgo- 
Mycenaean tongue.2 In the same manner, presumably, the Achaeans 
superimposed their mountain and sky gods upon the “chthonic” or subterranean 
deities of the earlier population. For the rest there is no sharp line of separation 
between the Mycenaean culture and that later phase of it, the Achaean, which we 
find in Homer; the two ways of life seem to have mingled and melted into one. 
Slowly, as the amalgamation proceeded, Aegean civilization passed away, dying 
in the defeat of Troy, and Greek civilization began. 


Il. THE HEROIC LEGENDS 


The legends of the Heroic Age suggest both the origins and the destinies of 
the Achaeans. We must not ignore these stories; for though a sanguinary fancy 
enlivens them, they may contain more history than we suppose; and they are so 
bound up with Greek poetry, drama, and art that we should be at a loss to 
understand these without them.!! 

Hittite inscriptions mention an Atarissyas as King of the Ahhijavas in the 
thirteenth century B.c.; he is probably Atreus, King of the Achaeans.® In Greek 
story Zeus begat Tantalus, King of Phrygia,!!! who begat Pelops, who begat 
Atreus, who begat Agamemnon. Pelops, being exiled, came to Elis in the 
western Peloponnesus about 1283, and determined to marry Hippodameia, 
daughter of Oenomaus, Elis’ king. The east pediment of the great temple of Zeus 
at Olympia still tells us the story of their courtship. The King made a practice to 
test his daughter’s suitors by competing with them in a chariot race: if the suitor 
won he would receive Hippodameia; if he lost he was put to death. Several 
suitors had tried, and had lost both race and life. To reduce the risks Pelops 
bribed the King’s charioteer, Myrtilus, to remove the linchpins from the royal 
chariot, and promised to share the kingdom with him if their plan succeeded. In 


the contest that ensued the King’s chariot broke down, and he was killed. Pelops 
married Hippodameia and ruled Elis, but instead of sharing the kingdom with 
Myrtilus he threw Myrtilus into the sea. As Myrtilus sank he laid an ominous 
curse upon Pelops and all his descendants. 

Pelops’ daughter married Sthenelus, son of Perseus and King of Argos; the 
throne passed down to their son Eurystheus, and, after the latter’s death, to his 
uncle Atreus. Atreus’ sons Agamemnon and Menelaus married Clytaemnestra 
and Helen, daughters of King Tyndareus of Lacedaemon; and when Atreus and 
Tyndareus died, Agamemnon and Menelaus between them ruled all the eastern 
Peloponnesus from their respective capitals at Mycenae and Sparta. The 
Peloponnesus, or Island of Pelops, came to be called after their grandfather, 
whose descendants had quite forgotten the curse of Myrtilus. 


Meanwhile the remainder of Greece was also busy with heroes, usually 
founding cities. In the fifteenth century before our era, said Greek tradition, the 
iniquity of the human race provoked Zeus to overwhelm it with a flood, from 
which one man, Deucalion, and his wife Pyrrha, alone were saved, in an ark or 
chest that came to rest on Mt. Parnassus. From Deucalion’s son Hellen had come 
all the Greek tribes, and their united name, Hellenes. Hellen was grandfather of 
Achaeus and Ion, who begot the Achaean and Ionian tribes, which, after many 
wanderings, peopled respectively the Peloponnesus and Attica. One of Ion’s 
descendants, Cecrops, with the help of the goddess Athena, founded (on a site 
whose acropolis had already been settled by Pelasgians) the city that was named 
after her, Athens.® It was he, said the story, that gave civilization to Attica, 
instituted marriage, abolished bloody sacrifices, and taught his subjects to 
worship the Olympian gods—Zeus and Athena above the rest. 

The descendants of Cecrops ruled Athens as kings. The fourth in line was 
Erechtheus, to whom the city, honoring him as a god, would later dedicate one 
of its loveliest temples. His grandson, Theseus, about 1250, merged the twelve 
demes or villages of Attica into one political unity, whose citizens, wherever 
they lived, were to be called Athenians; perhaps it was because of this historic 
synoikismos, or municipal cohabitation, that Athens, like Thebes and Mycenae, 
had a plural name. It was Theseus who brought order and power to Athens, 
ended the sacrifice of her children to Minos, and gave her people security on the 
roads by slaying the highwayman Procrustes, who had liked to stretch or cut the 
legs of his captives to make them fit his bed. After Theseus’ death Athens 
worshiped him, too, as a god. As late as 476, in the skeptical age of Pericles, the 
city brought the bones of Theseus from Scyros and deposited them as sacred 
relics in the temple of Theseus. 


To the north, in Boeotia, a rival capital had equally stirring traditions, 
destined to become the very substance of Greek drama in the classic age. Late in 
the fourteenth century B.c. the Phoenician or Cretan or Egyptian prince Cadmus 
founded the city of Thebes at the meeting of the roads that cross Greece from 
east to west and from north to south, taught its people letters, and slew the 
dragon (perhaps an ancient phrase for an infecting or infesting organism) that 
hindered the settlers from using the waters of the Areian spring. From the 
dragon’s teeth, which Cadmus sowed in the earth, sprang armed men who, like 
the Greeks of history, attacked one another until only five survived; these five, 
said Thebes, were the founders of her royal families. The government 
established itself on a hill citadel called the Cadmeia, where in our own time a 
“palace of Cadmus” has been unearthed.!V There, after Cadmus, reigned his son 
Polydorus, his grandson Labdacus, and his great-grandson Laius, whose son 
Oedipus, as all the world knows, slew his father and married his mother. When 
Oedipus died his sons quarreled over the scepter, as is the habit of princes. 
Eteocles drove out Polynices, who persuaded Adrastus, King of Argos, to 
attempt his restoration. Adrastus tried (ca. 1213), in the famous war of the Seven 
(Allies) against Thebes, and again sixteen years later in the war of the Epigoni, 
or sons of the Seven. This time both Eteocles and Polynices were killed, and 
Thebes was burned to the ground. 


Among the Theban aristocrats was one Amphitryon, who had a charming 
wife, Alcmene. Her Zeus visited while Amphitryon was gone to the wars; and 
Heracles (Hercules) was their son.Y Hera, who did not relish these jovial 
condescensions, sent two serpents to destroy the babe in the cradle; but the boy 
grasped one in each hand and strangled them both; therefore he was called 
Heracles, as having won glory through Hera. Linus, oldest name in the history of 
music, tried to teach the youth how to play and sing; but Heracles did not care 
for music, and slew Linus with the lyre. When he grew up—a clumsy, bibulous, 
gluttonous, kindly giant—he undertook to kill a lion that was ravaging the flocks 
of Amphitryon and Thespius. The latter, King of Thespiae, offered his home and 
his fifty daughters to Heracles, who rose to the occasion manfully.!9 He slew the 
lion, and wore its skin as his garb. He married Megara, daughter of Creon of 
Thebes, and tried to settle down; but Hera sent a madness upon him, and 
unwittingly he killed his own children. He consulted the oracle at Delphi, and 
was instructed to go and live at Tiryns and serve Eurystheus, the Argive king, for 
twelve years; after which he would become an immortal god. He obeyed, and 
carried out for Eurystheus his famous twelve labors,V! Released by the king, 
Heracles returned to Thebes. He performed many other exploits; he joined the 


Argonauts, sacked Troy, helped the gods to win their battle against the giants, 
freed Prometheus, brought Alcestis back to life, and, now and then, killed his 
own friends by accident. After his death he was worshiped as hero and god; and 
since he had had countless loves, many tribes claimed him as their progenitor. V!! 
His sons made their home at Trachis in Thessaly; but Eurystheus, fearing lest 
they depose him in revenge for the unnecessary labors that he had laid upon their 
father, ordered the Trachinian king to exile them from Greece. The Heracleidae 
(i.e., children of Heracles) found refuge in Athens; Eurystheus sent an army to 
attack them, but they defeated and killed him. When Atreus came against them 
with another force, Hyllus, one of the sons, offered to fight any of Atreus’ men 
in single combat, on condition that if he won, the Heracleidae should receive the 
kingdom of Mycenae; if he lost, the Heracleidae would depart and not return for 
fifty years, after which time their children were to receive Mycenae.!2 He lost, 
and led his partisans into exile. Fifty years later a new generation of Heracleidae 
returned; it was they, not the Dorians, said Greek tradition, who, being resisted 
in their claims, conquered the Peloponnesus, and put an end to the Heroic Age. 


If the tale of Pelops and his descendants suggests the Asia Minor origin of the 
Achaeans, the theme of their destiny is struck in the story of the Argonauts. Like 
so many of the legends that served as both the historical tradition and the popular 
fiction of the Greeks, it is an excellent narrative, with all the elements of 
adventure, exploration, war, love, mystery, and death woven into a fabric so rich 
that after the dramatists of Athens had almost worn it bare it was rewoven into a 
very passable epic, in Hellenistic days, by Apollonius of Rhodes. It begins in 
Boeotian Orchomenos on the harsh note of human sacrifice, like Agamemnon’s 
tragedy. Finding his land stricken with famine, King Athamas proposed to offer 
his son Phrixus to the gods. Phrixus learned of the plan and escaped from 
Orchomenos with his sister Helle, riding with her through the air on a ram with a 
golden fleece. But the ram was unsteady, and Helle fell off and was drowned in 
the strait which after her was called the Hellespont. Phrixus reached land and 
found his way to Colchis, at the farther end of the Black Sea; there he sacrificed 
the ram and hung up its fleece as an offering to Ares, god of war. Aietes, King of 
Colchis, set a sleepless dragon to watch the fleece, for an oracle had said that he 
should die if a stranger carried it off; and to better assure himself he decreed that 
all strangers coming to Colchis should be put to death. His daughter Medea, who 
loved strange men and ways, pitied the wayfarers who entered Colchis, and 
helped them to escape. Her father ordered her to be confined; but she fled to a 
sacred precinct near the sea, and lived there in bitter brooding till Jason found 
her wandering on the shore. 


Some twenty years before (Greek chronologists said about 1245), Pelias, son 
of Poseidon, had usurped the throne of Aeson, King of Iolcus in Thessaly. 
Aeson’s infant son Jason had been hidden by friends, and had grown up in the 
woods to great strength and courage. One day he appeared in the market place, 
dressed in a leopard skin and armed with two spears, and demanded his 
kingdom. But he was simple as well as strong, and Pelias persuaded him to 
undertake a heavy task as the price of the throne—to recover the Golden Fleece. 
So Jason built the great ship Argo (the Swift), and called to the adventure the 
bravest spirits in Greece. Heracles came, with his beloved companion Hylas; and 
Peleus, father of Achilles; Theseus, Meleager, Orpheus, and the fleet-footed 
maiden Atalanta. As the vessel entered the Hellespont it was halted, seemingly 
by some force from Troy, for Heracles left the expedition to sack the city and 
kill its King Laomedon, and all his sons but Priam. 

When, after many tribulations, the Argonauts reached their goal, they were 
warned by Medea of the death that awaited all strangers in Colchis. But Jason 
persisted; and Medea agreed to help him gain the Fleece if he would take her to 
Thessaly and keep her as his wife until he died. He pledged himself to her, 
captured the Fleece with her aid, and fled back to his ship with her and his men. 
Many of them were wounded, but Medea quickly healed them with roots and 
herbs. When Jason reached Iolcus he again asked for the kingdom, and Pelias 
again delayed. Then Medea, by the arts of a sorceress, deceived the daughters of 
Pelias into boiling him to death. Frightened by her magic powers, the people 
drove her and Jason from Iolcus, and debarred him forever from the throne.!3 
The rest belongs to Euripides. 


A myth is often a bit of popular wisdom personified in poetic figures, as the 
story of Eden suggests the disillusionment of knowledge and the liabilities of 
love; legend is often a fragment of history swelling with new fictions as it rolls 
down the years. It is probable that in the generation before the historic siege of 
Troy the Greeks had tried to force their way through the Hellespont and open the 
Black Sea to colonization and trade; the story of the Argonauts may be the 
dramatized memory of that commercial exploration; and the “golden fleece” 
may refer to the woolen skins or cloths anciently used in northern Asia Minor to 
catch particles of gold carried down by the streams.!4 A Greek settlement was 
actually made, about this time, on the island of Lemnos, not far from the 
Hellespont. The Black Sea proved inhospitable despite its propitiating name, and 
the fortress of Troy rose again after Heracles’ visitation to discourage adventures 
in the strait. But the Greeks did not forget; they would come again, a thousand 


ships instead of one; and on the plain of Ilion the Achaeans would destroy 
themselves to free the Hellespont. 


Ill. HOMERIC CIVILIZATION 


How shall we reconstruct the life of Achaean Greece (1300-1100 B.c.) out of 
the poetry of its legends? Our chief reliance must be upon Homer, who may 
never have existed, and whose epics are younger by at least three centuries than 
the Achaean Age. It is true that archeology has surprised the archeologists by 
making realities of Troy, Mycenae, Tiryns, Cnossus, and other cities described 
in the Iliad, and by exhuming a Mycenaean civilization strangely akin to that 
which spontaneously takes form between the lines of Homer; so that our 
inclination today is to accept as real the central characters of his fascinating 
tales. None the less, it is impossible to say how far the poems reflect the age in 
which the poet lived, rather than the age of which he writes. We shall merely 
ask, then, what did Greek tradition, as gathered together in Homer, conceive the 
Homeric Age to be? In any case we shall have a picture of Hellas in buoyant 
transit from the Aegean culture to the civilization of historic Greece. 


1. Labor 


The Achaeans (i.e., the Greeks of the Heroic Age) impress us as less civilized 
than the Mycenaeans who preceded them, and more civilized than the Dorians 
who followed them. They are above all physical—the men tall and powerful, the 
women ravishingly lovely in an unusually literal sense. Like the Romans a 
thousand years after them, the Achaeans look down upon literary culture as 
effeminate degeneration; they use writing under protest, and the only literature 
they know is the martial lay and unwritten song of the troubadour. If we believe 
Homer we must suppose that Zeus had realized in Achaean society the aspiration 
of the American poet who wrote that if he were God he would make all men 
strong, and all women beautiful, and would then himself become a man. 
Homeric Greece is kalligynaika!°—it is a dream of fair women. The men too are 
handsome, with their long hair and their brave beards; the greatest gift that a 
man can give is to cut off his hair and lay it as an offering upon the funeral pyre 
of his friend.1© Nakedness is not yet cultivated; both sexes cover the body with a 
quadrangular garment folded over the shoulders, tied with a clasp pin, and 
reaching nearly to the knees; the women may add a veil or a girdle, and the men 
a loincloth—which, as dignity increases, will evolve into drawers and trousers. 


The well to do go in for costly robes, such as that which Priam brings humbly to 
Achilles in ransom for his son.!7 The men are barelegged, the women bare- 
armed; both wear shoes or sandals outdoors, but are usually barefoot within. 
Both sexes wear jewelry, and the women and Paris anoint the body with “rose- 
scented oil.” 18 


How do these men and women live? Homer shows them to us tilling the soil, 
sniffing with pleasure the freshly turned dark earth, running their eyes with pride 
along the furrows they have ploughed so straight, winnowing the wheat, 
irrigating the fields, and banking up the streams against the winter floods;1!9 he 
makes us feel the despair of the peasant whose months of toil are washed out by 
“the torrent at the full that in swift course shatters the dykes, neither can the long 
line of mounds hold it in, nor the walls of the fruitful orchards stay its sudden 
coming.”29 The land is hard to farm, for much of it is mountain, or swamp, or 
deeply wooded hill; the villages are visited by wild beasts, and hunting is a 
necessity before it becomes a sport. The rich are great stockbreeders, raising 
cattle, sheep, pigs, goats, and horses; one Erichthonius keeps three thousand 
brood mares with their foals.24 The poor eat fish and grain, occasionally 
vegetables; warriors and the rich rely upon great portions of roast meat; they 
breakfast on meat and wine. Odysseus and his swineherd eat, between them, a 
small roast pig for luncheon, and a third of a five-year-old hog for dinner.22 
They have honey instead of sugar, meat fat instead of butter; instead of bread 
they eat cakes of grain, baked large and thin on a plate of iron or a hot stone. The 
diners do not recline, as the Athenians will do, but sit on chairs; not at a central 
table but along the walls, with little tables between the seats. There are no forks, 
spoons, or napkins, and only such knives as the guests may carry; eating is 
managed with the fingers.23 The staple drink, even among the poor and among 
children, is diluted wine. 


The land is owned by the family or the clan, not by the individual; the father 
administers and controls it, but he cannot sell it.24 In the Iliad great tracts are 
called the King’s Commons or Demesne (temenos); in effect it belongs to the 
community, and in its fields any man may pasture his flocks. In the Odyssey 
these common lands are being divided, and sold to—or appropriated by—rich or 
strong individuals; the commons disappears in ancient Greece precisely as in 
modern England.2° 


The soil might yield metal as well as food; but the Achaeans neglect to mine 
the earth, and are content to import copper and tin, silver and gold, and a strange 


new luxury, iron. A shapeless mass of iron is offered as a precious prize at the 
games held in honor of Patroclus,26 it will make, says Achilles, many an 
agricultural implement. He says nothing of weapons, which are still of bronze.27 
The Odyssey describes the tempering of iron,Y!!! but that epic probably belongs 
to a later age than the Iliad. 


The smith at his forge and the potter at his wheel work in their shops; other 
Homeric craftsmen—saddlers, masons, carpenters, cabinetmakers—go to work 
at the home that has ordered their product. They do not produce for a market, for 
sale or profit; they work long hours, but leisurely, without the sting and stimulus 
of visible competition.29 The family itself provides most of its needs; everyone 
in it labors with his hands; even the master of the house, even the local king, like 
Odysseus, makes bed and chairs for his home, boots and saddles for himself; and 
unlike the later Greeks he prides himself on his manual skill. Penelope, Helen, 
and Andromache, as well as their servant women, are busy with spinning, 
weaving, embroidery, and household cares; Helen seems lovelier when she 
displays her needlework to Telemachus2° than when she walks in beauty on the 
battlements of Troy. 


The craftsmen are freemen, never slaves as in classic Greece. Peasants may in 
emergency be conscripted to labor for the king, but we do not hear of serfs 
bound to the soil. Slaves are not numerous, nor is their position degraded; they 
are mostly female domestics, and occupy a position in effect as high as that of 
household servants today, except that they are bought and sold for long terms 
instead of for precariously brief engagements. On occasion they are brutally 
treated; normally they are accepted as members of the family, are cared for in 
illness or depression or old age, and may develop a humane relation of affection 
with master or mistress. Nausicaa helps her bondwomen to wash the family linen 
in the stream, plays ball with them, and altogether treats them as companions.?1 
If a slave woman bears a son to her master, the child is usually free.32 Any man, 
however, may become a slave, through capture in battle or in piratical raids. This 
is the bitterest aspect of Achaean life. 


Homeric society is rural and local; even the “cities” are mere villages nestling 
against hilltop citadels. Communication is by messenger or herald, or, over long 
distances, by signal fires flashing from peak to peak.°3 Overland traffic is made 
difficult and dangerous by roadless mountains and swamps and bridgeless 
streams. The carpenter makes carts with four wheels boasting of spokes and 
wooden tires; even so most goods are carried by mules or men. Trade by sea is 


easier, despite pirates and storms; natural harbors are numerous, and only on the 
perilous four-day trip from Crete to Egypt does the ship lose sight of land. 
Usually the boat is beached at night, and crew and passengers sleep on trusty 
land. In this age the Phoenicians are still better merchants and mariners than the 
Greeks. The Greeks revenge themselves by despising trade, and preferring 
piracy. 


The Homeric Greeks have no money, but use, as media for exchange, ingots 
of iron, bronze, or gold; the ox or cow is taken as a standard of value. A gold 
ingot of fifty-seven pounds is called a talent (talanton, weight).24 Much barter 
remains. Wealth is computed realistically in goods, especially cattle, rather than 
in pieces of metal or paper that may lose or alter their value at any moment 
through a change in the economic theology of men. There are rich and poor in 
Homer as in life; society is a rumbling cart that travels an uneven road; and no 
matter how carefully the cart is constituted, some of the varied objects in it will 
sink to the bottom, and others will rise to the top; the potter has not made all the 
vessels of the same earth, or strength, or fragility. Already in the second book of 
the Iliad we hear the sound of the class war; and as Thersites flies oratorically at 
Agamemnon we recognize an early variation on a persistent theme.?° 


2. Morals 


As we read Homer the impression forms that we are in the presence of a 
society more lawless and primitive than that of Cnossus or Mycenae. The 
Achaean culture is a step backward, a transition between the brilliant Aegean 
civilization and the Dark Age that will follow the Dorian conquest. Homeric life 
is poor in art, rich in action; it is unmeditative, buoyant, swift; it is too young 
and strong to bother much about manners or philosophy. Probably we misjudge 
it by seeing it in the violent crisis or disorderly aftermath of war. 

There are, it is true, many tender qualities and scenes. Even the warriors are 
generous and affectionate; between parent and child there is a love as profound 
as it is silent. Odysseus kisses the heads and shoulders of the members of his 
family when, after their long separation, they recognize him; and in like manner 
they kiss him.36 Helen and Menelaus weep when they learn that this noble lad, 
Telemachus, is the son of the lost Odysseus who fought so valiantly for them.37 
Agamemnon himself is capable of tears so abundant that they remind Homer of 
a stream pouring over rocks.3° Friendships are firm among the heroes, though 
possibly a degree of sexual inversion enters into the almost neurotic attachment 


of Achilles to Patroclus, especially to Patroclus dead. Hospitality is lavish, for 
“from Zeus are all strangers and beggars.”39 Maids bathe the foot or the body of 
the guest, anoint him with unguents, and may give him fresh garments; he 
receives food and lodging if he needs them, and perhaps a gift.40 “Lo,” says 
“faircheeked Helen,” as she places a costly robe in Telemachus’ hands, “I too 
give thee this gift, dear child, a remembrance of the hands of Helen, against the 
day of thy longed-for marriage, for thy bride to wear.”4! It is a picture that 
reveals to us the human tendermess and fine feeling that in the Iliad must hide 
themselves under the panoply of war. 

Even war does not thwart the Greek passion for games. Children and adults 
engage in skillful and difficult contests, apparently with fairness and good 
humor; Penelope’s suitors play draughts, and throw the disk or javelin; the 
Phaeacian hosts of Odysseus play at quoits, and a strange medley of ball and 
dance.!¥ When the dead Patroclus has been cremated, according to Achaean 
custom, games are played that set a precedent for Olympia—foot races, disk- 
throwing, javelin-throwing, archery, wrestling, chariot races, and single combat 
fully armed; all in excellent spirit, except that only the ruling class may enter, 
and only the gods may cheat.42 

The other side of the picture is less pleasing. As a prize for the chariot race 
Achilles offers “a woman skilled in fair handiwork”; and on the funeral pyre 
horses, dogs, oxen, sheep, and human beings are sacrificed to keep the dead 
Patroclus well tended and fed.44 Achilles treats Priam with fine courtesy, but 
only after dragging Hector’s body in mangled ignominy around the pyre. To the 
Achaean male, human life is cheap; to take it is no serious matter; a moment’s 
pleasure can replace it. When a town is captured the men are killed or sold into 
slavery; the women are taken as concubines if they are attractive, as slaves if 
they are not. Piracy is still a respected occupation; even kings organize 
marauding expeditions, plunder towns and villages, and enslave their population; 
“Indeed,” says Thucydides, “this came to be the main source of livelihood 
among the early Hellenes, no disgrace being yet attached to such an 
occupation,”4° but some glory; very much as, in our times, great nations may 
conquer and subjugate defenseless peoples without loss of dignity or 
righteousness. Odysseus is insulted when he is asked is he a merchant, “mindful 
of the gains of his greed”;46 but he tells with pride how, on his return from Troy, 
his provisions having run low, he sacked the city of Ismarus and stored his ships 
with food; or how he ascended the river Aegyptus “to pillage the splendid fields, 
to carry off the women and little children, and to kill the men.”4” No city is safe 
from sudden and unprovoked attack. 


To this lighthearted relish for robbery and slaughter the Achaeans add an 
unabashed mendacity. Odysseus can hardly speak without lying, or act without 
treachery. Having captured the Trojan scout Dolon, he and Diomed promise him 
life if he will give them the information they require; he does, and they kill 
him.48 It is true that the other Achaeans do not quite equal Odysseus in 
dishonesty, but not because they would not; they envy and admire him, and look 
up to him as a model character; the poet who pictures him considers him a hero 
in every respect; even the goddess Athena praises him for his lying, and counts 
this among the special charms for which she loves him. “Cunning must he be 
and knavish,” she tells him, smiling, and stroking him with her hand, “who 
would go beyond thee in all manner of guile, aye, though it were a god that met 
thee. Bold man, crafty in counsel, insatiate in deceit, not even in thine own land, 
it seems, wast thou to cease from guile and deceitful tales, which thou lovest 
from the bottom of thine heart.”49 

In truth we ourselves are drawn to this heroic Munchausen of the ancient 
world. We discover some likable traits in him, and in the hardy and subtle people 
to which he belongs. He is a gentle father, and in his own kingdom a just ruler, 
who “wrought no wrong in deed or word to any man in the land.” “Never again,” 
says his swineherd, “shall I find a master so kind, how far soever I go, not 
though I come again to the house of my father and mother!”59 We envy 
Odysseus his “form like unto the immortals,” his frame so athletic that though 
nearing fifty he throws the disk farther than any of the Phaeacian youths; we 
admire his “steadfast heart,” his “wisdom like to Jove’s”;>! and our sympathy 
goes out to him when, in his despair of ever seeing again “the smoke leaping up 
from his own land,” he yearns to die, or when, in the midst of his perils and 
sufferings, he steels himself with words that old Socrates loved to quote: “Be 
patient now, my soul; thou hast endured still worse than this.”52 He is a man of 
iron in body and mind, yet every inch human, and therefore forgivable. 

The secret of the matter is that the Achaean’s standard of judgment is as 
different from ours as the virtues of war differ from those of peace. He lives in a 
disordered, harassed, hungry world, where every man must be his own 
policeman, ready with arrow and spear, and a capacity for looking calmly at 
flowing blood. “A ravening belly,” as Odysseus explains, “no man can hide... . 
Because of it are the benched ships made ready that bear evil to foeman over the 
unresting sea.”°3 Since the Achaean knows little security at home, he respects 
none abroad; every weakling is fair play; the supreme virtue, in his view, is a 
brave and ruthless intelligence. Virtue is literally virtus, manliness, arete, the 
quality of Ares or Mars. The good man is not one that is gentle and forbearing, 
faithful and sober, industrious and honest; he is simply one who fights bravely 


and well. A bad man is not one that drinks too much, lies, murders, and betrays; 
he is one that is cowardly, stupid, or weak. There were Nietzscheans long before 
Nietzsche, long before Thrasymachus, in the lusty immaturity of the European 
world. 


3. Sexes 


Achaean society is a patriarchal despotism tempered with the beauty and 
anger of woman, and the fierce tenderness of parental love.X Theoretically the 
father is supreme: he may take as many concubines as he likes,X! he may offer 
them to his guests, he may expose his children on the mountaintops to die, or 
slaughter them on the altars of the thirsty gods. Such paternal omnipotence does 
not necessarily imply a brutal society, but only one in which the organization of 
the state has not yet gone far enough to preserve social order; and in which the 
family, to create such order, needs the powers that will later be appropriated by 
the state in a nationalization of the right to kill. As social organization advances, 
paternal authority and family unity decrease, freedom and individualism grow. 
In practice the Achaean male is usually reasonable, listens patiently to domestic 
eloquence, and is devoted to his children. 

Within the patriarchal framework the position of woman is far higher in 
Homeric than it will be in Periclean Greece. In the legends and the epics she 
plays a leading role, from Pelops’ courtship of Hippodameia to Iphigenia’s 
gentleness and Electra’s hate. The gynaeceum does not confine her, nor does the 
home; she moves freely among men and women alike, and occasionally shares 
in the serious discourse of the men, as Helen does with Menelaus and 
Telemachus. When the Achaean leaders wish to fire the imagination of their 
people against Troy they appeal not to political or racial or religious ideas, but to 
the sentiment for woman’s beauty; the loveliness of Helen must put a pretty face 
upon a war for land and trade. Without woman the Homeric hero would be a 
clumsy boor, with nothing to live for or die for; she teaches him something of 
courtesy, idealism, and softer ways. 

Marriage is by purchase, usually in oxen or their equivalent, paid by the suitor 
to the father of the girl; the poet speaks of “cattle-bringing maidens.”°° The 
purchase is reciprocal, for the father usually gives the bride a substantial dowry. 
The ceremony is familial and religious, with much eating, dancing, and loose- 
tongued merriment. “Beneath a blaze of torches they led the brides from their 
chambers through the city, and loud rose the bridal song. The young men 
whirled in the dance, and high among them did sound the flute and the lyre”;°7 


so changeless are the essentials of our life. Once married, the woman becomes 
mistress in her home, and is honored in proportion to her children. Love in the 
truest sense, as a profound mutual tenderness and solicitude, comes to the 
Greeks, as to the French, after marriage rather than before; it is not the spark 
thrown off by the contact or nearness of two bodies, but the fruit of long 
association in the cares and industries of the home. The Homeric wife is as 
faithful as her husband is not. There are three adulteresses in Homer— 
Clytaemnestra, Helen, and Aphrodite; but they do injustice to the mortal 
average, if not to the divine. 

Formed out of this background, the Homeric family (barring the enormities of 
legends that play no part in Homer) is a wholesome and pleasing institution, rich 
in fine women and loyal children. The women function not only as mothers but 
as workers; they grind the grain, card the wool, spin, weave, and embroider; they 
do little sewing, since garments are mostly without seams; and cooking is 
normally left to men. Amid these labors they bear and rear children, heal their 
hurts, pacify their quarrels, and teach them the manners, morals, and traditions of 
the tribe. There is no formal education, apparently no teaching of letters, no 
spelling, no grammar, no books; it is a boy’s utopia. The girl is taught the arts of 
the home, the boy those of the chase and war; he learns to fish and swim, to till 
the fields, set snares, handle animals, aim the arrow and the lance, and take care 
of himself in all the emergencies of a half-lawless life. When the oldest boy 
grows up to manhood he becomes, in the absence of his father, the responsible 
head of the family. When he marries he brings his bride to his father’s home, and 
the rhythm of the generations is renewed. The individual members of the family 
change with time, but the family is the lasting unit, surviving perhaps for 
centuries, and forging in the turbulent crucible of the home the order and 
character without which all government is in vain. 


4. The Arts 


The Achaeans leave to merchants and lowly scribes the art of writing, which 
has presumably been handed down to them from Mycenaean Greece; they prefer 
blood to ink and flesh to clay. In all of Homer there is but one reference to 
writing,°8 and there in a characteristic context; a folded tablet is given to a 
messenger, directing the recipient to kill the messenger. If the Achaeans have 
time for literature it is only when war and marauding allow a peaceful interlude; 
the king or prince gathers his retainers about him for a feast, and some 
wandering minstrel, stringing the lyre, recounts in simple.verse the exploits of 


ancestral heroes; this is, for the Achaeans, both poetry and history. Homer, 
perhaps wishing like Pheidias to engrave his own portrait upon his work, tells 
how Alcinous, King of the Phaeacians, calls for such song in entertaining 
Odysseus. “Summon hither the divine minstrel, Demodocus; for to him above all 
others has the god granted skill in song. . . . Then the herald drew near, leading 
the good minstrel, whom the Muse loved above all other men, and gave him both 
good and evil; of his sight she deprived him, but gave him the gift of sweet 
song.”°9 


The only art except his own that interests Homer is toreutics—the hammering 
of metals into plastic forms. He says nothing of painting or sculpture, but calls 
up all his inspiration to describe the scenes inlaid or damascened upon Achilles’ 
shield, or raised in relief upon Odysseus’ brooch. He speaks briefly but 
illuminatingly about architecture. The common dwelling in Homer is apparently 
of sun-dried brick with a footing of stone; the floor is ordinarily of beaten earth, 
and is cleaned by scraping; the roof is of reeds overlaid with clay, and slopes 
only enough to carry off the rain. The doors are single or double, and may have 
bolts or keys.6° In the better dwellings the interior walls are of painted stucco, 
with ornamental border or frieze, and are hung with weapons, shields, and 
tapestries. There is no kitchen, no chimney, no windows; an opening in the roof 
of the central hall lets out some of the smoke that may rise from the hearth; the 
rest finds its way through the door, or settles in soot on the walls. Rich 
establishments have a bathroom; others content themselves with a tub. The 
furniture is of heavy wood, often artistically carved and finished; Icmalius 
fashions for Penelope an armchair set with ivory and precious metals; and 
Odysseus makes for himself and his wife a massive bedstead designed to last for 
a century. 


It is characteristic of the age that its architecture ignores temples and spends 
itself upon palaces, just as Periclean architecture will neglect palaces and lavish 
itself upon temples. We hear of the “sumptuous home of Paris, which that prince 
had built with the aid of the most cunning architects in Troy”;®! of King 
Alcinous’ great mansion, with walls of bronze, frieze of blue-glass paste, doors 
of silver and gold, and other features that may belong rather to poetry than to 
architecture; we hear something of Agamemnon’s royal residence at Mycenae, 
and a great deal about Odysseus’ palace at Ithaca. This has a front court, paved 
in part with stone, surrounded by a palisade or plastered wall, and adorned with 
trees, stalls for horses, and a heap of steaming dung on which Odysseus’ dog 
Argos makes his bed in the sun.*!! A large pillared porch leads to the house; here 


the slaves sleep and often the visitors. Within, an anteroom opens upon a central 
hall supported by pillars, and sometimes lighted not only by the opening in the 
roof, but by a narrow clerestory or open space between the architrave and the 
eaves. At night braziers burning on tall stands give an unsteady illumination. In 
the center of the hall is the hearth, around whose sacred fire the family gathers in 
the evening for warmth and good cheer, and debates the ways of neighbors, the 
willfulness of children, and the vicissitudes of states. 


5. The State 


How are these passionate and vigorous Achaeans ruled? In peace by the 
family, in crisis by the clan. The clan is a group (genos, literally a genus) of 
persons acknowledging a common ancestor and a common chieftain. The citadel 
of the chieftain is the origin and center of the city; there, as his force subsides 
into usage and law, clan after clan gathers, and makes a political as well as a 
kinship community. When the chieftain desires some united action from his clan 
or city, he summons its free males to a public assembly, and submits to them a 
proposal which they may accept or reject, but which only the most important 
members of the group may propose to change. In this village assembly—the one 
democratic element in an essentially feudal and aristocratic society—skilled 
speakers who can sway the people are valuable to the state; already, in old 
Nestor, whose voice “flows sweeter than honey from his tongue,”®2 and in wily 
Odysseus, whose words fall “like snowflakes upon the people,”®3 we have the 
beginnings of that stream of eloquence which will reach greater heights in 
Greece than in any other civilization, and will finally submerge it in ruin. 

When all the clans must act at once the chieftains follow the lead of the 
strongest of their number as king, and report to him with their armies of freemen 
and attendant slaves. Those chieftains who are nearest to the king in residence 
and respect are called the King’s Companions; they will be called that again in 
Philip’s Macedonia and in Alexander’s camp. In their boule, or council, the 
nobles exercise full freedom of speech, and address the king as merely and 
temporarily first among equals. Out of these institutions—public assembly, 
council of nobles, and king—will come, in a hundred varieties and under a 
thousand shibboleths and phrases, the constitutions of the modern Western 
world. 

The powers of the king are narrowly limited and very wide. They are limited 
in space, for his kingdom is small. They are limited in time, for he may be 
deposed by the Council, or by a right which the Achaeans readily recognize— 


the right of the stronger. Otherwise his rule is hereditary, and has only the 
vaguest boundaries. He is above all a military commander, solicitous for his 
army, without which he might be found in the wrong. He sees to it that it is well 
equipped, well fed, well trained; that it has poisoned arrows,®4 lances, helmets, 
greaves, spears, breastplates, shields, and chariots. So long as the army defends 
him he is the government—legislature, executive, judiciary. He is the high priest 
of the state religion, and sacrifices for the people. His decrees are the laws, and 
his decisions are final; there is as yet no word for law.6° Below him the Council 
may sit occasionally to judge grave disputes; then, as if to set a precedent for all 
courts, it asks for precedents, and decides accordingly. Precedent dominates law 
because precedent is custom, and custom is the jealous older brother of law. 
Trials of any kind, however, are rare in Homeric society; there are hardly any 
public agencies of justice; each family must defend and revenge itself. Violence 
abounds. 

To support his establishment the king does not levy taxes; he receives, now 
and then, “gifts” from his subjects. But he would be a poor king if he depended 
upon such presents. His chief income is derived, presumably, from tolls on the 
plunder that his soldiers and his ships gather on land or sea. Perhaps that is why, 
late in the thirteenth century, the Achaeans are found in Egypt and Crete; in 
Egypt as unsuccessful buccaneers, in Crete as passing conquerors. Then, 
suddenly, we hear of them inflaming their people with a tale of humiliating rape, 
collecting all the forces of all the tribes, equipping a hundred thousand men, and 
sailing in a vast and unparalleled armada of a thousand ships to try their fortunes 
against the spearhead of Asia on the plains and hill of Troy. 


IV. THE SIEGE OF TROY 


Was there such a siege? We only know that every Greek historian, and every 
Greek poet, and almost every temple record or legend in Greece, took it for 
granted; that archeology has placed the ruined city, generously multiplied, before 
our eyes; and that today, as until the last century, the story and its heroes are 
accepted as in essence real.66 An Egyptian inscription of Rameses III reports that 
“the isles were restless” toward 1196 B.c.;°” and Pliny alludes to a Rameses “in 
whose time Troy fell.”68 The great Alexandrian scholar Eratosthenes, on the 
basis of traditional genealogies collated late in the sixth century before Christ by 
the geographer-historian Hecataeus, calculated the date of the siege as 1194 B.c. 

The ancient Persians and Phoenicians agreed with the Greeks in tracing the 
great war to four abductions of beautiful women. The Egyptians, they said, stole 


Io from Argos, the Greeks stole Europa from Phoenicia, and Medea from 
Colchis; did not a just balancing of the scales require that Paris should abduct 
Helen?X!IL, 69 Stesichorus in his penitent years, and after him Herodotus and 
Euripides, refused to admit that Helen had gone to Troy; she had only gone to 
Egypt, under constraint, and had merely waited there a dozen years for Menelaus 
to come and find her; besides, asked Herodotus, who could believe that the 
Trojans would fight ten years for one woman? Euripides attributed the 
expedition to excess population in Greece, and the consequent urge to 
expansion;’9 so old are the youngest excuses of the will to power. 

Nevertheless it is possible that some such story was used to make the 
adventure digestible for the common Greek; men must have phrases if they are 
to give their lives. Whatever may have been the face and shibboleth of the war, 
its cause and essence lay, almost beyond doubt, in the struggle of two groups of 
powers for possession of the Hellespont and the rich lands lying about the Black 
Sea. All Greece and all western Asia saw it as a decisive conflict; the little 
nations of Greece came to the aid of Agamemnon, and the peoples of Asia 
Minor sent repeated reinforcements to Troy. It was the beginning of a struggle 
that would be renewed at Marathon and Salamis, at Issus and Arbela, at Tours 
and Granada, at Lepanto and Vienna. ... 

Of the events and aftermath of the war we can relate only what the poets and 
dramatists of Greece have told us; we accept this as rather literature than history, 
but all the more for that reason a part of the story of civilization; we know that 
war is ugly, and that the Iliad is beautiful. Art (to vary Aristotle) may make even 
terror beautiful—and so purify it—by giving it significance and form. Not that 
the form of the Iliad is perfect; the structure is loose, the narrative is sometimes 
contradictory or obscure, the conclusion does not conclude; nevertheless the 
perfection of the parts atones for the disorder of the whole, and with all its minor 
faults the story becomes one of the great dramas of literature, perhaps of history. 


(1)XIV At the opening of the poem the Greeks have already besieged Troy for 
nine years in vain; they are despondent, homesick, and decimated with disease. 
They had been delayed at Aulis by sickness and a windless sea; and 
Agamemnon had embittered Clytaemnestra, and prepared his own fate, by 
sacrificing their daughter Iphigenia for a breeze. On the way up the coast the 
Greeks had stopped here and there to replenish their supplies of food and 
concubines; Agamemnon had taken the fair Chryseis, Achilles the fair Briseis. A 
soothsayer now declares that Apollo is withholding success from the Greeks 
because Agamemnon has violated the daughter of Apollo’s priest, Chryses. The 
King restores Chryseis to her father, but, to console himself and point a tale, he 


compels Briseis to leave Achilles and take Chryseis’ place in the royal tent. 
Achilles convokes a general assembly, and denounces Agamemnon with a wrath 
that provides the first word and the recurring theme of the Iliad. He vows that 
neither he nor his soldiers will any longer stir a hand to help the Greeks. 


(11) We pass in review the ships and tribes of the assembled force, and (III) see 
bluff Menelaus engaging Paris in single combat to decide the war. The two 
armies sit down in civilized truce; Priam joins Agamemnon in solemn sacrifice 
to the gods. Menelaus overcomes Paris, but Aphrodite snatches the lad safely 
away in a cloud and deposits him, miraculously powdered and perfumed, upon 
his marriage bed. Helen bids him return to the fight, but he counterproposes that 
they “give the hour to dalliance.” The lady, flattered by desire, yields. (Iv) 
Agamemnon declares Menelaus victor, and the war is apparently ended; but the 
gods, in imitative council on Olympus, demand more blood. Zeus votes for 
peace, but withdraws his vote in terrified retreat when Hera, his spouse, directs 
her speech upon him. She suggests that if Zeus will agree to the destruction of 
Troy she will allow him to raze Mycenae, Argos, and Sparta to the ground. The 
war is renewed; many a man falls pierced by arrow, lance, or sword, and 
“darkness enfolds his eyes.” 


(v) The gods join in the merry slicing game; Ares, the awful god of war, is 
hurt by Diomed’s spear, “utters a cry as of nine thousand men,” and runs off to 
complain to Zeus, (v1) In a pretty interlude the Trojan leader Hector, before 
rejoining the battle, bids good-by to his wife Andromache. “Love,” she whispers 
to him, “thy stout heart will be thy death; nor hast thou pity of thy child or me, 
who shall soon be a widow. My father and my mother and my brothers all are 
slain; but, Hector, thou art father to me and mother, and thou art the husband of 
my youth. Have pity, then, and stay here in the tower.” “Full well I know,” he 
answers, “that Troy will fall, and I foresee the sorrow of my brethren and the 
King; for them I grieve not; but to think of thee a slave in Argos unmans me 
almost. Yet, even so, I will not shirk the fight.””1 His infant son Astyanax, 
destined shortly to be flung over the walls to death by the victorious Greeks, 
screams in fright at Hector’s waving plumes, and the hero removes his helmet 
that he may laugh, weep, and pray over the wondering child. Then he strides 
down the causeway to the battle, and (vm) engages Ajax, King of Salamis, in 
single combat. They fight bravely, and separate at nightfall with exchange of 
praise and gifts—a flower of courtesy floating on a sea of blood, (vim) After a 
day of Trojan victories Hector bids his warriors rest. 


Thire mada harannanin ta tham Lactar: and ranrina tha Trainne anniniuidad 


LHUS MWIGUCe LidtallpuUuT LU LIT LITLLUL, GLIU LUdCLINIE UIT LIUjdalis applauucu. 


Then from the yoke loosed their war-steeds sweating, and each by his 
chariot 


Tethered his horses with thongs. And then they brought from the city, 
Hastily, oxen and goodly sheep; and wine honey-hearted 

Gave them, .. . and corn from the houses. 

Firewood they gathered withal; and then from the plain to the heavens 
Rose on the winds the sweet savor. And these by the highways of battle 
Hopeful sat through the night, and many their watchfires burning. 


Even as when in the sky the stars shine out round the night-orb, 
Wondrous to see, and the winds are laid, and the peaks and the headlands 
Tower to the view, and the glades come out, and the glorious heaven 
Stretches itself to its widest, and sparkle the stars multitudinous, 
Gladdening the heart of the toil-wearied shepherd—even as countless 
‘Twixt the black ships and the river of Xanthus glittered the watchfires 
Built by the horse-taming Trojans by Ilium. 

Meanwhile the war-wearied horses, champing spelt and white barley, 


Close by their chariots, waited the coming of fair-throned Dawn.72 


(Ix) Nestor, King of Elian Pylus, advises Agamemnon to restore Briseis to 
Achilles; he agrees, and promises Achilles half of Greece if he will rejoin the 
siege; but Achilles continues to pout, (x) Odysseus and Diomed make a twoman 
sally upon the Trojan camp at night, and slay a dozen chieftains, (x!) 
Agamemnon leads his army valiantly, is wounded, and retires. Odysseus, 
surrounded, fights like a lion; Ajax and Menelaus cleave a path to him, and save 
him for a bitter life, (xt-xmm) When the Trojans advance to the walls that the 
Greeks have built about their camp (xIv) Hera is so disturbed that she resolves to 
rescue the Greeks. Oiled, perfumed, ravishingly gowned, and bound with 
Aphrodite’s aphrodisiac girdle, she seduces Zeus to a divine slumber while 
Poseidon helps the Greeks to drive the Trojans back, (xv) Advantage fluctuates; 
the Trojans reach the Greek ships, and the poet rises to a height of fervid 
narrative as the Greeks fight desperately in a retreat that must mean death. 


(xv1) Patroclus, beloved of Achilles, wins his permission to lead Achilles’ 
troops against Troy; Hector slays him, and (xvi) fights Ajax fiercely over the 
body of the youth, (xvi) Hearing of Patroclus’ death, Achilles at last resolves to 
fight. His goddess-mother Thetis persuades the divine smithy, Hephaestus, to 
forge for him new arms and a mighty shield, (x1x) Achilles is reconciled with 
Agamemnon, (xx) engages Aeneas, and is about to kill him when Poseidon 
rescues him for Virgil’s purposes, (xx1) Achilles slaughters a host of Trojans, 
and sends them to Hades with long genealogical speeches. The gods take up the 
fight: Athena lays Ares low with a stone, and when Aphrodite, going for a 
soldier, tries to save him, Athena knocks her down with a blow upon her fair 
breast. Hera cuffs the ears of Artemis; Poseidon and Apollo content themselves 
with words, (xxi) All Trojans but Hector fly from Achilles; Priam and Hecuba 
counsel Hector to stay behind the walls, but he refuses. Then suddenly, as 
Achilles advances upon him, Hector takes to his heels. Achilles pursues him 
three times around the walls of Troy; Hector makes a stand, and is killed. 


(xxi) In the subsiding finale of the drama Patroclus is cremated with omate 
ritual. Achilles sacrifices to him many cattle, twelve captured Trojans, and his 
own long hair. The Greeks honor Patroclus with games, and (xxiv) Achilles 
drags the corpse of Hector behind his chariot three times around the pyre. Priam 
comes in state and sorrow to beg for the remains of his son. Achilles relents, 
grants a truce of twelve days, and allows the aged king to take the cleansed and 
anointed body back to Troy. 


V. THE HOME-COMING 


Here the great poem suddenly ends, as if the poet had used up his share of a 
common story, and must leave the rest to another minstrel’s lay. We are told by 
the later literature how Paris, standing beside the battle, slew Achilles with an 
arrow that pierced his vulnerable heel, and how Troy fell at last through the 
stratagem of the wooden horse. 

The victors themselves were vanquished by their victory, and returned in 
weary sadness to their longed-for homes. Many of them were shipwrecked, and 
some of these, stranded on alien shores, founded Greek colonies in Asia, the 
Aegean, and Italy.73 Menelaus, who had vowed that he would kill Helen, fell in 
love with her anew when the “goddess among women” came to him in the calm 
majesty of her loveliness; gladly he took her back to be his queen again in 
Sparta. When Agamemnon reached Mycenae he “clasped his land and kissed it, 
and many were the hot tears that streamed from his eyes.””4 But during his long 


absence Clytaemnestra had taken his cousin Aegisthus for husband and king; 
and when Agamemnon entered the palace they slew him. 

Sadder still was the home-coming of Odysseus; and here probably another 
Homer has told the tale in a poem less powerful and heroic, gentler and 
pleasanter, than the Iliad.XY Odysseus, says the Odyssey, is shipwrecked on the 
island of Ogygia, a fairyland Tahiti, whose goddess-queen Calypso holds him as 
her lover for eight years while secretly he pines for his wife Penelope and his 
son Telemachus, who pine for him at Ithaca. 


(1) Athena persuades Zeus to bid Calypso let Odysseus depart. The goddess 
flies to Telemachus, and hears with sympathy the youth’s simple tale: how the 
princes of Ithaca and its vassal isles are paying court to Penelope, seeking 
through her the throne, and how meanwhile they live gaily in Odysseus’ palace, 
and consume his substance, (11) Telemachus bids the suitors disperse, but they 
laugh at his youth. Secretly he embarks upon the sea in search of his father, 
while Penelope, mourning now for both husband and son, holds off the suitors 
by promising to wed one of them when she has completed her web—of which 
she unweaves at night as much as she has woven by day. (111) Telemachus visits 
Nestor at Pylus and (Iv) Menelaus at Sparta, but neither can tell him where to 
find his father. The poet paints an attractive picture of Helen settled and 
subdued, but still divinely beautiful; she has long since been forgiven her sins, 
and remarks that when Troy fell she had grown tired of the city anyway.*V! 


(v) Now for the first time Odysseus enters the tale. “Sitting on the shore” of 
Calypso’s isle, “his eyes were dry of tears, and his sweet life ebbed away, as he 
longed mournfully for his return. By night indeed he would sleep by Calypso’s 
side perforce in the hollow caves, unwilling beside the willing nymph, but by 
day he would sit on the rocks and the sands, rocking his soul with tears and 
groans, and looking over the unresting sea.”’8 Calypso, having detained him one 
night more, bids him make a raft and set out alone. 


(v1) After many struggles with the ocean, Odysseus lands in the mythical 
country of Phaeacia (possibly Corcyra-Corfu), and is found by the maiden 
Nausicaa, who leads him to the palace of her father, King Alcinous. The lass 
falls in love with the strong-limbed, strong-hearted hero, and confides to her 
companions: “Listen, my white-armed maidens. . . . Erewhile this man seemed 
to me uncomely, but now he is like the gods that keep wide heaven. Would that 
such a one might be called my husband, dwelling here, and that it might please 
him here to abide.”’9 (vu-vit) Odysseus makes so good an impression that 


Alcinous offers him Nausicaa’s hand. Odysseus excuses himself, but is glad to 
tell the story of his return from Troy. 


(Ix) His ships (he tells the King) were borne off their course to the land of the 
Lotus-Eaters, who gave his men such honey-sweet lotus fruit that many forgot 
their homes and their longing, and Odysseus had to force them back to their 
ships. There they sailed to the land of the Cyclopes, one-eyed giants who lived 
without law or labor on an island abounding in wild grain and fruit. Caught in a 
cave by the Cyclop Polyphemus, who ate several of his men, Odysseus saved the 
remnant by lulling the monster to sleep with wine, and then burning out his 
single eye. (x) The wanderers took again to the sea, and came to the land of the 
Laestrygonians; but these, too, were cannibals, and only Odysseus’ ship escaped 
them. He and his mates reached next the isle of Aenea, where the lovely and 
treacherous goddess Circe lured most of them into her cave with song, drugged 
them, and turned them into swine. Odysseus was about to slay her when he 
changed his mind and accepted her love. He and his comrades, now restored to 
human form, remained with Circe a full year. (x1) Setting sail again, they came 
to a land perpetually dark, which proved to be the entrance to Hades; there 
Odysseus talked with the shades of Agamemnon, Achilles, and his mother, (x1) 
Resuming their voyage, they passed the island of the Sirens, against whose 
seductive strains Odysseus protected his men by putting wax into their ears. In 
the straits (Messina?) of Scylla and Charybdis his ship was wrecked, and he 
alone survived, to live for eight long years on Calypso’s isle. 


(xm) Alcinous is so moved with sympathy by Odysseus’ tale that he bids his 
men row Odysseus to Ithaca, but to blindfold him lest he learn and reveal the 
location of their happy land. On Ithaca the goddess Athena guides the wanderer 
to the hut of his old swineherd Eumaeus, who (x!v), though not recognizing him, 
receives him with Gargantuan hospitality, (xv) When Telemachus is led by the 
goddess to the same hut Odysseus (xvi) makes himself known to his son, and 
both “wail aloud vehemently.” He unfolds to Telemachus a plan for slaying all 
the suitors, (xvul-xvill) In the guise of a beggar he enters his palace, sees the 
wooers feasting at his expense, and rages inwardly when he hears that they lie 
with his maidservants at night even while courting Penelope by day. (xIx-xx) He 
is insulted and injured by the suitors, but he defends himself with vigor and 
patience, (xx!) By this time the wooers have discovered the trick of Penelope’s 
web, and have forced her to finish it. She agrees to marry whichever or them can 
string Odysseus’ great bow—which hangs on the wall—and shoot an arrow 
through the openings of twelve axes ranged in line. They all try, and all fail. 


Odysseus asks for a chance, and succeeds. (xxi!) Then with a wrath that 
frightens everyone, he casts off his disguise, turns his arrows upon the suitors, 
and, with the help of Telemachus, Eumaeus, and Athena, slays them all. (xxii) 
He finds it hard to convince Penelope that he is Odysseus; it is difficult to 
surrender twenty suitors for one husband, (xxiv) He meets the attack of the 
suitors’ sons, pacifies them, and re-establishes his kingdom. 


Meanwhile in Argos the greatest tragedy in Greek legend was pursuing its 
course. Orestes, son of Agamemnon, grown to manhood and aroused by his 
bitter sister Electra, avenged their father by murdering their mother and her 
paramour. After many years of madness and wandering Orestes ascended the 
throne of Argos-Mycenae (ca. 1176 B.c.) and later added Sparta to his 
kingdom.xV!! But from his accession the house of Pelops began to decline. 
Perhaps the decline had begun with Agamemnon, and that vacillating chieftain 
had used war as a means of uniting a realm that was already falling to pieces. 
But his victory completed his ruin. For few of his chieftains ever returned, and 
the kingdoms of many others had lost all loyalty to them. By the end of the age 
that had opened with the siege of Troy the Achaean power was spent, the blood 
of Pelops was exhausted. The people waited patiently for a saner dynasty. 


VI. THE DORIAN CONQUEST 


About the year 1104 B.c. a new wave of immigration or invasion came down 
upon Greece from the restlessly expanding north. Through Illyria and Thessaly, 
across the Corinthian Gulf at Naupactus, and over the Isthmus at Corinth, a 
warlike people, tall, roundheaded, letterless, slipped or marched or poured into 
the Peloponnesus, mastered it, and almost completely destroyed Mycenaean 
civilization. We guess at their origin and their route, but we know their character 
and their effect. They were still in the herding and hunting stage; now and then 
they stopped to till the soil, but their main reliance was upon their cattle, whose 
need for new pasturage kept the tribes ever on the move. One thing they had in 
unheard-of quantity—iron. They were the emissaries of the Hallstatt*V!!! culture 
to Greece; and the hard metal of their swords and souls gave them a merciless 
supremacy over Achaeans and Cretans who still used bronze to kill. Probably 
from both west and east, from Elis and Megara, they came down upon the 
separate little kingdoms of the Peloponnesus, put the ruling classes to the sword, 
and turned the Mycenaean remnant into helot-serfs. Mycenae and Tiryns went 
up in flames, and for some centuries Argos became the capital of Pelops’ isle. 
On the Isthmus the invaders seized a commanding peak—the Acrocorinthus— 


and built around it the Dorian city of Corinth.804 The surviving Achaeans fled, 
some of them into the mountains of the northern Peloponnesus, some into Attica, 
some overseas to the islands and coasts of Asia. The conquerors followed them 
into Attica, but were repulsed; they followed them to Crete,®! and made final the 
destruction of Cnossus; they captured and colonized Melos, Thera, Cos, Cnidus, 
and Rhodes. Throughout the Peloponnesus and Crete, where the Mycenaean 
culture had most flourished, the devastation was most complete. 

This terminal catastrophe in the prehistory of Aegean civilization is what 
modern historians know as the Dorian conquest, and what Greek tradition called 
the Return of the Heracleidae. For the victors were not content to record their 
triumph as a conquest of a civilized people by barbarians; they protested that 
what had really happened was that the descendants of Heracles, resisted in their 
just re-entry into the Peloponnesus, had taken it by heroic force. We do not know 
how much of this is history, and how much is diplomatic mythology designed to 
transform a bloody conquest into a divine right. It is difficult to believe that the 
Dorians were such excellent liars in the very youth of the world. Perhaps, as 
disputants will never allow, both stories were true: the Dorians were conquerors 
from the north, led by the scions of Heracles. 

Whatever the form of the conquest, its result was a long and bitter 
interruption in the development of Greece. Political order was disturbed for 
centuries; every man, feeling unsafe, carried arms; increasing violence disrupted 
agriculture and trade on land, and commerce on the seas. War flourished, 
poverty deepened and spread. Life became unsettled as families wandered from 
country to country seeking security and peace.®2 Hesiod called this the Age of 
Iron, and mourned its debasement from the finer ages that had preceded it; many 
Greeks believed that “the discovery of iron had been to the hurt of man.”8° The 
arts languished, painting was neglected, statuary contented itself with figurines; 
and pottery, forgetting the lively naturalism of Mycenae and Crete, degenerated 
into a lifeless “Geometrical Style” that dominated Greek ceramics for centuries. 

But not all was lost. Despite the resolution of the invading Dorians to keep 
their blood free from admixture with that of the subject population—despite the 
racial antipathies between Dorian and Ionian that were to incarnadine all Greece 
—there went on, rapidly outside of Laconia, slowly within, a mingling of the 
new stocks with the old; and perhaps the addition of the vigorous seed of 
Achaeans and Dorians with that of the more ancient and volatile peoples of 
southern Greece served as a powerful biological stimulant. The final result, after 
centuries of mingling, was a new and diverse people, in whose blood 
“Mediterranean,” “Alpine,” “Nordic,” and Asiatic elements were disturbingly 
fused. 


Nor was Mycenaean culture entirely destroyed. Certain elements of the 
Aegean heritage—instrumentalities of social order and government, elements of 
craftsmanship and technology, modes and routes of trade, forms and objects of 
worship,®4 ceramic and toreutic skills, the art of fresco painting, decorative 
motives and architectural forms—maintained a half-stifled existence through 
centuries of violence and chaos. Cretan institutions, the Greeks believed, passed 
down into Sparta®> and the Achaean assembly remained the essential structure of 
even democratic Greece. The Mycenaean megaron probably provided the ground 
plan of the Doric temple,86 to which the Dorian spirit would add freedom, 
symmetry, and strength. The artistic tradition, slowly reviving, lifted Corinth, 
Sicyon, and Argos to an early Renaissance, and made even dour Sparta, for a 
while, smile with art and song; it nourished lyric poetry through all this 
historyless Dark Age; it followed Pelasgian, Achaean, Ionian, Minyan exiles in 
their flight-migration to the Aegean and Asia, and helped the colonial cities to 
leap ahead of their mother states in literature and art. And when the exiles came 
to the islands and Ionia they found the remains of Aegean civilization ready to 
their hands. There, in old towns a little less disordered than on the Continent, the 
Age of Bronze had kept something of its ancient craft and brilliance; and there 
on Asiatic soil would come the first reawakening of Greece. 

In the end the contact of five cultures—Cretan, Mycenaean, Achaean, Dorian, 
Oriental—brought new youth to a civilization that had begun to die, that had 
grown Coarse on the mainland through war and plunder, and effeminate in Crete 
through the luxury of its genius. The mixture of races and ways took centuries to 
win even a moderate stability, but it contributed to produce the unparalleled 
variety, flexibility, and subtlety of Greek thought and life. Instead of thinking of 
Greek culture as a flame that shone suddenly and miraculously amid a dark sea 
of barbarism, we must conceive of it as the slow and turbid creation of a people 
almost too richly endowed in blood and memories, and surrounded, challenged, 
and instructed by warlike hordes, powerful empires, and ancient civilizations. 


I And in such Greek words as sesamon (sesame), kyparissos (cypress), hyssopos (hyssop), oinos (wine), 
sandalon (sandal), chalkos (copper), thalassa (sea), molybdos (lead), zephyros (zephyr), kybernao (steer), 
sphongos (sponge), laos (people), labyrinthis, dithyrambos, kitharis (zither), syrinx (flute), and paian 
(paean). 


II “Perseus ... Heracles... Minos, Theseus, Jason . . . it has been common in modern times to regard these 
and the other heroes of this age . . . as purely mythical creations. The later Greeks, in criticizing the records 
of their past, had no doubt that they were historical persons who actually ruled in Argos and other 
kingdoms; and after a period of extreme skepticism many modern critics have begun to revert to the Greek 
view as that which explains the evidence most satisfactorily. . . . The heroes of the tales, like the 


geographical scenes in which they moved, are real.”—-Cambridge Ancient History, II, 478. We shall assume 
that the major legends are true in essence, imaginative in detail. 


III Tantalus angered the gods by divulging their secrets, stealing their nectar and ambrosia, and offering 
them his son Pelops, boiled and sliced. Zeus put Pelops together again, and punished Tantalus, in Hades, 
with a raging thirst; Tantalus was placed in the midst of a lake whose waters receded whenever he tried to 
drink of them; over his head branches rich in fruit were hung, which withdrew when he sought to reach 
them; a great rock was suspended above him, which at every moment threatened to fall and crush him.” 


IV Assigned to 1400-1200 B.c. It contained fragments of writing in undeciphered characters, probably of 
Cretan lineage. 


V “Zeus,” says Diodorus, “made that night three times its normal length; and by the magnitude of the time 
expended on the procreation he presaged the exceptional might of the child.”9 


VI He strangled the lion that troubled the flocks at Nemea; he destroyed the many-headed hydra that 
ravaged Lerna; he captured a fleet stag and carried it to Eurystheus; he caught a wild boar from Mt. 
Eurymanthus and carried it to Eurystheus; in one day he cleansed all the stables of Augeas’ three thousand 
oxen by diverting the rivers Alpheus and Peneus into the stills—and paused long enough in Elis to establish 
the Olympic games; he destroyed the murderous Stymphalian birds of Arcadia; he captured the mad bull 
that was devastating Crete, and carried it on his shoulders to Eurystheus; he caught and tamed the man- 
eating horses of Diomedes; he slew nearly all the Amazons; he set up two confronting promontories as the 
“Pillars of Hercules” at the mouth of the Mediterranean, captured the oxen of Geryon and brought them 
through Gaul, across the Alps, through Italy, and across the sea to Eurystheus; he found the apples of the 
Hesperides, and for a while held up the earth for Atlas; he descended into Hades, and delivered Theseus and 
Ascalaphus from torment.—The Hesperides, daughters of Atlas, had been entrusted by Hera with the 
golden apples given her by Gaea (Earth) at her wedding with Zeus. The apples were guarded by a dragon, 
and conferred semidivine qualities upon those who ate them. 


VU This amazing “culture hero,” Diodorus thought, was a primitive engineer, a prehistoric Empedocles; the 
legends told about him meant that he had cleansed the springs, cleaved mountains, changed the courses of 
rivers, reclaimed waste areas, rid the woods of dangerous beasts, and made Greece a habitable land.11 In 
another aspect Heracles is the beloved son of god who suffers for mankind, raises the dead to life, descends 
into Hades, and then ascends into heaven. 


VIII “When a smith tempers in cold water a great ax or an adze, it gives off a hissing; this is what gives iron 
its strength.”28 


IX “Then Alcinous ordered Halias and Laodamas to dance, by themselves, for never did any one dare join 
himself with them. They took in their hands the fine ball, purple-dyed . . . and played. The first, bending his 
body right back, would hurl the ball towards the shadowy crowds, while the other in his turn would spring 
high into the air and catch it gracefully before his feet touched the ground. Then, after they had made full 
trial of tossing the ball high, they began passing it back and forth between them, all the while they danced 
upon the fruitful earth.”45 


X There are vestiges of an earlier and “matriarchal” condition: before Cecrops, said Athenian tradition, 
“children did not know their own father”—i.e., presumably, descent was reckoned through the mother; and 
even in Homeric days many of the gods especially worshiped by Greek cities were goddesses—Hera at 
Argos, Athena at Athens, Demeter and Persephone at Eleusis—with no visible subordination to any male 
deity.54 


XI Theseus had so many wives that an historian drew up a learned catalogue of them.°5 


XII Argos dies of joy on recognizing his master after twenty years’ separation. 


XII Helen, it need hardly be said, was the daughter of Zeus, who, in the form of a swan, seduced Leda, 
wife of Sparta’s King Tyndareus. 


XIV Parenthetical numbers indicate books of the Iliad. 


XV Very probably the narrative in this instance has less basis in history than the Iliad. The legend of the 
long-wandering mariner or warrior, whose wife cannot recognize him on his return, is apparently older than 
the story of Troy, and appears in almost every literature.75> Odysseus is the Sinuhe, the Sinbad, the 
Robinson Crusoe, the Enoch Arden of the Greeks. The geography of the poem is a mystery that still 
exercises leisurely minds. 


XVI After her death, said Greek tradition, she was worshiped as a goddess. It was a common belief in 
Greece that those who spoke ill of her were punished by the gods; even Homer’s blindness, it was hinted, 
came upon him because he had lent his song to the calumnious notion that Helen had eloped to Troy, 
instead of being snatched off to Egypt against her will.77 


XVII Sir Arthur Evans has found, in a Mycenaean tomb in Boeotia, engravings representing a young man 
attacking a sphinx, and a youth killing an older man and a woman. He believes that these refer to Oedipus 
and Orestes; and as he ascribes these engravings to ca. 1450 B.c., he argues for a date for Oedipus and 
Orestes some two centuries earlier than the epoch tentatively assigned to these characters in the text.80 


XVIII A town in Austria whose iron remains have given its name to the first period of the Iron Age in 
Europe. 


BOOK II 


THE RISE OF GREECE 


1000-480 B.C. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE FOR BOOK II 


Notes: All dates before 480, except 776, are uncertain. A place name without 
other description indicates the traditional date of its first Greek 
settlement. 


1100- Aeolian and Ionian migrations 


1000: Temple of Hera at Olympia 
840: Probable period of Homer 
776: First (?) Olympic Games 
770: Sinope and Cumae 
757- Cyzicus and Trapezus 


752: First decennial archons 


750- Greeks settle Thracian peninsula 
750- Age of the aristocracies 


750: Probable period of Hesiod 
735: Naxos (Sicily) 
734: Corcyra and Syracuse 


730- Rhegium, Leontini, Catana 


725- First Messenian War 


725: Coinage in Lydia and Ionia 
721: Sybaris; 710, Crotona 


705: Taras; 700, Poseidonia; beginnings of 
Greek architecture in stone 


683: First annual archons at Athens 


680: Pheidon dictator at Argos; earliest state 
coinage in Greece 


676: Orthagoras dictator at Sicyon 


670: Terpander of Lesbos, poet and musician; 
Archilochus of Paros, poet; Homeric 
hymns to Apollo and Demeter 


660: Laws of Zaleucus at Locri 
658: Byzantium; 654, Lampsacus 


655- Cypselus dictator at Corinth 
20: 


651: Selinus; 650, Abdera and Olbia 
648: Himera; Myron dictator at Sicyon 


640- Second Messenian War; Tyrtaeus, poet, at 
31: Sparta 


630: Laws of Lycurgus at Sparta (?) 
630: Cyrene; 615, Abydos 


625-  Periander dictator at Corinth 
585: 


620: Laws of Draco at Athens 
615: Thrasybulus dictator at Miletus 
610: Laws of Charondas at Catana 


600: Naucratis; Massalia (Marseilles); 
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595: 
594: 
590: 


582: 


B.C. 


580: 
576: 
570: 


566: 


561- 
60: 


560- 
46: 


558: 
550: 


546- 
27: 


545: 
544: 


Lileisthenes aictator at Sicyon, Pittacus 
at Mytilene; Sappho and Alcaeus, 
poets of Lesbos; Thales of Miletus, 
philosopher; Alcman, poet, at Sparta; 
rise of sculpture 


First Sacred War 
Laws of Solon at Athens 


Age of the Seven Wise Men; rise of the 
Amphictyonic League and Orphism; 
second Temple of Artemis at Ephesus 


First Pythian and Isthmian games; the 
Acropolis statues and the “Apollos” 


Acragas; Aesop of Samos, fabulist 
First Nemean games 


Phalaris dictator at Acragas; Stesichorus of 
Himera, poet; Anaximander of 
Miletus, philosopher 


First Panathenaic games 


First dictatorship of Peisistratus 


Croesus of Lydia subjugates Ionia 


Carthage conquers Sicily and Corsica 
Emporium (Spain); 535, Elea (Italy) 


Second dictatorship of Peisistratus 


Persia subjugates Ionia 


Anaximenes of Miletus, philosopher 


co a 


Hipponax of Ephesus, poet 


Polycrates dictator of Samos; Theodorus 
of Samos, artist; Anacreon of Teos, 
poet 


Thespis establishes drama at Athens 
Theognis of Megara, poet 


Pythagoras, philosopher, at Crotona 


Hippias dictator at Athens 


Olympieum begun at Athens 
Simonides of Ceos, poet 


Conspiracy of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton 


Phrynichus of Athens, dramatist 
Destruction of Sybaris by Crotona 
Cleisthenes extends democracy at Athens 
Hecataeus of Miletus, geographer 

Ionia revolts; Aeschylus’ first play 
Ionian Greeks burn Sardis 

Persians defeat Ionians at Lade 
Themistocles archon at Athens 
Marathon; temple of Aphaea at Aegina 
Aristides archon; trial of Miltiades 


Theron dictator at Acragas 


487: First selection of archons by lot 


485-  Gelon dictator at Syracuse 
78: 


485: Epicharmus establishes comedy at 
Syracuse 


482: Ostracism of Aristides 


480: Battles of Artemisium, Thermopylae, 
Salamis, and Himera; Ageladas of 
Argos, sculptor 


479: Battles of Plataea and Mycale 


CHAPTER IV 


Sparta 
I. THE ENVIRONMENT OF GREECE 


LET us take an atlas of the classic world! and find our way among the neighbors 
of ancient Greece. By Greece, or Hellas, we shall mean all lands occupied, in 
antiquity, by peoples speaking Greek. 


We begin where many invaders entered—over the hills and through the 
valleys of Epirus. Here the ancestors of the Greeks must have tarried many a 
year, for they set up at Dodona a shrine to their thundering sky-god Zeus; as late 
as the fifth century the Greeks consulted the oracle there, and read the divine 
will in the clangor of caldrons or the rustling leaves of the sacred oak.! Through 
southern Epirus flowed the river Acheron, amid ravines so dark and deep that 
Greek poets spoke of it as the portal or very scene of Hell. In Homer’s day the 
Epirots were largely Greek in speech and ways; but then new waves of 
barbarism came down upon them from the north, and dissuaded them from 
civilization. 


Farther up the Adriatic lay Illyria, sparsely settled with untamed herdsmen 
who sold cattle and slaves for salt.2 On this coast, at Epidamnus (the Roman 
Dyrrachium, now Durazzo), Caesar disembarked his troops in pursuit of 
Pompey. Across the Adriatic the expanding Greeks snatched the lower coasts 
from the native tribes, and gave civilization to Italy. (In the end those native 
tribes would sweep back upon them, and one tribe, almost barbarous till 
Alexander’s time, would swallow them up, along with their motherland, in an 
unprecedented empire.) Beyond the Alps ranged the Gauls, who were to prove 
very friendly to the Greek city of Massalia (Marseilles); and at the western end 
of the Mediterranean lay Spain, already half civilized and fully exploited by the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians when, about 550, the Greeks established their 
timid colony at Emporium (Ampurias). On the coast of Africa, menacingly 
opposite Sicily, was imperial Carthage, founded by Dido and the Phoenicians, 
tradition said, in 813; no mere village, but a city of 700,000 population, 
monopolizing the commerce of the western Mediterranean, dominating Utica, 


Hippo, and three hundred other towns in Africa, and controlling prosperous 
lands, mines, and colonies in Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain. This fabulously 
wealthy metropolis was fated to lead the Oriental thrust against Greece in the 
west, as Persia would lead it in the east. 


Farther east on the African coast lay the prosperous Greek city of Cyrene, 
against a dark Libyan hinterland. Then Egypt. It was the belief of most Greeks 
that many elements of their civilization had come to them from Egypt; their 
legends ascribed the foundation of several Greek cities to men who, like Cadmus 
and Danaus, had come from Egypt, or had brought Egyptian culture to Greece 
by way of Phoenicia or Crete.? Under the Saite kings (663-525) Egyptian 
commerce and art revived, and the ports of the Nile were for the first time 
opened to Greek trade. From the seventh century onward many famous Greeks 
—Thales, Pythagoras, Solon, Plato, and Democritus may serve as examples— 
visited Egypt, and were much impressed by the fullness and antiquity of its 
culture. Here were no barbarians, but men who had had a mature civilization, 
and highly developed arts, two thousand years before the fall of Troy. “You 
Greeks,” said an Egyptian priest to Solon, “are mere children, talkative and vain, 
and knowing nothing of the past.”4 When Hecataeus of Miletus boasted to the 
Egyptian priests that he could trace his ancestry through fifteen generations to a 
god, they quietly showed him, in their sanctuaries, the statues of 345 high 
priests, each the son of the preceding, making 345 generations since the gods 
had reigned on earth.° From the Egyptian cults of Isis and Osiris, in the belief of 
Greek scholars like Herodotus and Plutarch, came the Orphic doctrine of a 
judgment after death, and the resurrection ritual of Demeter and Persephone at 
Eleusis.© Probably in Egypt, Thales of Miletus learned geometry, and Rhoecus 
and Theodorus of Samos picked up the art of hollow casting in bronze; in Egypt 
the Greeks acquired new skills in pottery, textiles, metal working, and ivory;7 
there, as well as from the Assyrians, Phoenicians, and Hittites, Greek sculptors 
took the style of their early statues—flat-faced, slant-eyed, closefisted, straight- 
limbed, stiff;!! in the colonnades of Sakkara and Beni-Hasan, as well as in the 
remains of Mycenaean Greece, Greek architects found part of their inspiration 
for the fluted column and the Doric style. And as Greece in its youth learned 
humbly from Egypt, so, when it was exhausted, it died, one might say, in the 
arms of Egypt; at Alexandria it merged its philosophies, its rites, and its gods 
with those of Egypt and Judea, in order that they might find a resurrected life in 
Rome and Christianity. 


Second only to Egypt’s was the influence of Phoenicia. The enterprising 
merchants of Tyre and Sidon acted like a circulating medium in the transmission 
of culture, and stimulated every Mediterranean region with the sciences, 
techniques, arts, and cults of Egypt and the Near East. They excelled and 
perhaps instructed the Greeks in the building of ships; they taught them better 
methods in metalworking, textiles, and dyes;9 they played a part, with Crete and 
Asia Minor, in passing on to Greece the Semitic form of the alphabet that had 
been developed in Egypt, Crete, and Syria. Farther east, Babylonia gave to the 
Greeks its system of weights and measures,!° its water clock and sundial,!! its 
monetary units of obol, mina, and talent,!2 its astronomical principles, 
instruments, records, and calculations, its sexagesimal system of dividing the 
year, the circle, and the four right angles that are subtended by a circle at its 
center, into 360 parts, each of the 360 degrees into 60 minutes, and each of the 
minutes into 60 seconds; it was presumably his acquaintance with Egyptian and 
Babylonian astronomy that enabled Thales to predict an eclipse of the sun.” 
Probably from Babylonia came Hesiod’s notion of Chaos as the origin of all 
things; and the story of Ishtar and Tammuz is suspiciously like those of 
Aphrodite and Adonis, Demeter and Persephone. 


Near the eastern end of the commercial complex that united the classic world 
lay the final enemy of Greece. In some ways—though few—the civilization of 
Persia was superior to that of contemporary Hellas; it produced a type of 
gentleman finer than the Greek in every respect except that of intellectual 
keenness and education, and a system of imperial administration that easily 
excelled the clumsy hegemonies of Athens and Sparta, and lacked only the 
Greek passion for liberty——From Assyria the Ionian Greeks took a measure of 
skill in animal statuary, a certain thickness of figure and flatness of drapery in 
their early sculpture, many decorative motives in friezes and moldings, and 
occasionally a style of relief, as in the lovely stela of Aristion.14—Lydia 
maintained intimate relations with Ionia, and its brilliant capital, Sardis, was a 
clearinghouse for the traffic in goods and ideas between Mesopotamia and the 
Greek cities on the coast. The necessities of an extensive trade stimulated 
banking, and caused the Lydian government, about 680, to issue a state- 
guaranteed coinage. This boon to trade was soon imitated and improved by the 
Greeks, and had effects as momentous and interminable as those that came from 
the introduction of the alphabet.—The influence of Phrygia was older and 
subtler. Its mother goddess, Cybele, entered directly and deviously into Greek 
religion, and its orgiastic flute music became that “Phrygian mode” so popular 
among the populace, and so disturbing to the moralists, of Greece. From Phrygia 


this wild music crossed the Hellespont into Thrace, and served the rites of 
Dionysus. The god of wine was the chief gift of Thrace to Greece; but one 
Thracian city, Hellenized Abdera, sought to even the balance by giving Greece 
three philosophers—Leucippus, Democritus and Protagoras. It was from Thrace 
that the cult of the Muses passed down into Hellas; and the half-legendary 
founders of Greek music—Orpheus, Musaeus, and Thamyris—were Thracian 
singers and bards. 


From Thrace we move southward into Macedonia, and our cultural 
circumvallation of Greece is complete. It is a picturesque land, with a soil once 
rich in minerals, plains fertile in grain and fruit, and mountains disciplining a 
hardy stock that was destined to conquer Greece. The mountaineers and peasants 
were of mixed race, predominantly Illyrian and Thracian; perhaps they were akin 
to the Dorians who conquered the Peloponnesus. The ruling aristocracy claimed 
Hellenic lineage (from Heracles himself), and spoke a dialect of Greek. The 
earlier capital, Edessa, stood on a vast plateau between the plains that stretched 
to Epirus and the ranges that reached to the Aegean. Farther east lay Pella, 
capital-to-be of Philip and Alexander; and near the sea was Pydna, where the 
Romans would conquer the conquering Macedonians, and win the right to 
transmit Greek civilization to the Western world. 


This, then, was the environment of Greece: civilizations like Egypt, Crete, 
and Mesopotamia that gave it those elements of technology, science, and art 
which it would transform into the brightest picture in history; empires like Persia 
and Carthage that would feel the challenge of Greek commerce, and would unite 
in a war to crush Greece between them into a harmless vassalage; and, in the 
north, warlike hordes recklessly breeding, restlessly marching, who would 
sooner or later pour down over the mountain barriers and do what the Dorians 
had done—break through what Cicero was to call the Greek border woven on 
the barbarian robe,!5 and destroy a civilization that they could not understand. 
Hardly any of these surrounding nations cared for what to the Greeks was the 
very essence of life—liberty to be, to think, to speak, and to do. Every one of 
these peoples except the Phoenicians lived under despots, surrendered their souls 
to superstition, and had small experience of the stimulus of freedom or the life of 
reason. That was why the Greeks called them all, too indiscriminately, barbaroi, 
barbarians; a barbarian was a man content to believe without reason and to live 
without liberty. In the end the two conceptions of life—the mysticism of the East 
and the rationalism of the West—would fight for the body and soul of Greece. 
Rationalism would win under Pericles, as under Caesar, Leo X, and Frederick; 


but mysticism would always return. The alternate victories of these 
complementary philosophies in the vast pendulum of history constitute the 
essential biography of Western civilization. 


Il. ARGOS 


Within this circle of nations little Greece expanded until its progeny peopled 
nearly every Mediterranean shore. For the gaunt hand that stretched its skeletal 
fingers southward into the sea was but a small part of the Greece whose history 
concerns us. In the course of their development the irrepressible Hellenes spread 
into every isle of the Aegean, into Crete, Rhodes, and Cyprus, into Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor, into the Sea of Marmora and the 
Black Sea, into the shores and peninsulas of the north Aegean, into Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, Sicily, and northern Africa. In all these regions they built city-states, 
independent and diverse, and yet Greek; they spoke the Greek tongue, worshiped 
Greek gods, read and wrote Greek literature, contributed to Greek science and 
philosophy, and practiced democracy in the Greek aristocratic way. They did not 
leave Greece behind them when they migrated from their motherland, they 
carried it with them, even the very soil of it, wherever they went. For nearly a 
thousand years they made the Mediterranean a Greek lake, and the center of the 
world. 

The most discouraging task faced by the historian of classic civilization is 
that of weaving into one pattern and story these scattered members of the body 
of Greece.!!I We shall attempt it by the pleasant method of a tour: with a map at 
our elbow and no expenditure but of the imagination, we shall pass from city to 
city of the Greek world, and observe in each center the life of the people before 
the Persian war—the modes of economy and government, the activities of 
scientists and philosophers, the achievements of poetry, and the creations of 
art.'V The plan has many faults: the geographical sequence will not quite agree 
with the historical; we shall be leaping from century to century as well as from 
isle to isle; and we shall find ourselves talking with Thales and Anaximander 
before listening to Homer and Hesiod. But it will do us no harm to see the 
irreverent Iliad against its actual background of Ionian skepticism, or to hear 
Hesiod’s dour plaints after visiting the Aeolian colonies from which his harassed 
father came. When at last we reach Athens we shall know in some measure the 
rich variety of the civilization that it inherited, and which it preserved so bravely 
at Marathon. 


If we begin at Argos, where the victorious Dorians established their 
government, we find ourselves in a scene characteristically Greek: a not too 
fertile plain, a small and huddled city of little brick-and-plaster houses, a temple 
on the acropolis, an open-air theater on the slope of the hill, a modest palace here 
and there, narrow alleys and unpaved streets, and in the distance the inviting and 
merciless sea. For Hellas is composed of mountains and ocean; majestic scenery 
is so usual there that the Greeks, though moved and inspired by it, seldom 
mention it in their books. The winter is wet and cold, the summer hot and dry; 
sowing is in our autumn, reaping is in our spring; rain is a heavenly blessing, and 
Zeus the Rain Maker is god of gods. The rivers are short and shallow, torrents 
for a winter spell, dry smooth pebbles in the summer heat. There were a hundred 
cities like Argos in the gamut of Greece, a thousand like it but smaller; each of 
them jealously sovereign, separated from the rest by Greek pugnacity, or 
dangerous waters, or roadless hills. 


The Argives ascribed the foundation of their city to Pelasgic Argus, the hero 
with a hundred eyes; and its first flourishing to an Egyptian, Danaus, who came 
at the head of a band of “Danaae” and taught the natives to irrigate their fields 
with wells. Such eponyms are not to be scorned; the Greeks preferred to end 
with myth that infinite regress which we must end with mystery. Under 
Temenus, one of the returning Heracleidae, Argos grew into the most powerful 
city of Greece, bringing Tiryns, Mycenae, and all Argolis under its sway. 
Towards 680 the government was seized by one of those tyrannoi, or dictators, 
who for the next two centuries became the fashion in the larger cities of Greece. 
Presumably Pheidon, like his fellow dictators, led the rising merchant classallied 
in a passing marriage of convenience with the commoners—against a 
landowning aristocracy. When Aegina was threatened by Epidaurus and Athens 
Pheidon went to its rescue and took it for himself. He adopted—probably from 
the Phoenicians—the Babylonian system of weights and measures, and the 
Lydian plan of a currency guaranteed by the state; he established his mint on 
Aegina, and the Aeginetan “tortoises” (coins marked with the island’s symbol) 
became the first official coinage in continental Greece. 16 


Pheidon’s enlightened despotism opened a period of prosperity that brought 
many arts to Argolis. In the sixth century the musicians of Argos were the most 
famous in Hellas;!”7 Lasus of Hermione won high place among the lyric poets of 
his time, and taught his skill to Pindar; the foundations were laid of that Argive 
school of sculpture which was to give Polycleitus and its canon to Greece; drama 
found a home here, in a theater with twenty thousand seats; and architects raised 


a majestic temple to Hera, beloved and especially worshiped by Argos as the 
goddess-bride who renewed her virginity every year.” But the degeneration of 
Pheidon’s descendants—the nemesis of monarchy—and a long series of wars 
with Sparta weakened Argos, and forced it at last to yield to the Lacedaemonians 
the leadership of the Peloponnesus. Today it is a quiet town, lost amid its 
surrounding fields; remembering vaguely the glories of its past, and proud that in 
all its long history it has never been abandoned. 


Il. LACONIA 


South of Argos, and away from the sea, rise the peaks of the Parnon range. 
They are beautiful, but still more pleasing to the eye is the Eurotas River that 
runs between them and the taller, darker, snow-tipped range of Taygetus on the 
west. In that seismic valley lay Homer’s “hollow Lacedaemon,” a plain so 
guarded by mountains that Sparta, its capital, needed no walls. At its zenith 
Sparta (“The Scattered”) was a union of five villages, totaling some seventy 
thousand population. Today it is a hamlet of four thousand souls; and hardly 
anything remains, even in the modest museum, of the city that once ruled and 
ruined Greece. 


1. The Expansion of Sparta 


From that natural citadel the Dorians dominated and enslaved the southern 
Peloponnesus. To these long-haired northerners, hardened by mountains and 
habituated to war, there seemed no alternative in life but conquest or slavery; 
war was their business, by which they made what seemed to them an honest 
living; the non-Dorian natives, weakened by agriculture and peace, were in 
obvious need of masters. So the kings of Sparta, who claimed a continuous 
lineage from the Heracleidae of 1104, first subjected the indigenous population 
of Laconia, and then attacked Messenia. That land, in the southwestern corner of 
the Peloponnesus, was relatively level and fertile, and was tilled by pacific 
tribes. We may read in Pausanias how the Messenian king, Aristodemus, 
consulted the oracle at Delphi for ways to defeat the Spartans; how Apollo bade 
him offer in sacrifice to the gods a virgin of his own royal race; how he put to 
death his own daughter, and lost the war.!9 (Perhaps he had been mistaken about 
his daughter.) Two generations later the brave Aristomenes led the Messenians 
in heroic revolt For nine years their cities bore up under attack and siege; but in 
the end the Spartans had their way. The Messenians were subjected to an annual 


tax of half their crops, and thousands of them were led away to join the Helot 
serfs. 

The picture that we are to form of Laconian society before Lycurgus has, like 
some ancient paintings, three levels. Above is a master class of Dorians, living 
for the most part in Sparta on the produce of fields owned by them in the country 
and tilled for them by Helots. Socially between, geographically surrounding, the 
masters and the Helots were the Perioeci (“Dwellers Around”): freemen living in 
a hundred villages in the mountains or on the outskirts of Laconia, or engaged in 
trade or industry in the towns; subject to taxation and military service, but 
having no share in the government, and no right of intermarriage with the ruling 
class. Lowest and most numerous of all were the Helots, so named, according to 
Strabo, from the town of Helus, whose people had been among the first to be 
enslaved by the Spartans.2° By simple conquest of the non-Dorian population or 
by importing prisoners of war, Sparta had made Laconia a land of some 224,000 
Helots, 120,000 Perioeci, and 32,000 men, women, and children of the citizen 
class.V; 21 

The Helot had all the liberties of a medieval serf. He could marry as he 
pleased, breed without forethought, work the land in his own way, and live in a 
village with his neighbors, undisturbed by the absentee owner of his lot, so long 
as he remitted regularly to this owner the rental fixed by the government. He was 
bound to the soil, but neither he nor the land could be sold. In some cases he was 
a domestic servant in the town. He was expected to attend his master in war, and, 
when called upon, to fight for the state; if he fought well he might receive his 
freedom. His economic condition was not normally worse than that of the village 
peasantry in the rest of Greece outside of Attica, or the unskilled laborer in a 
modern city. He had the consolations of his own dwelling, varied work, and the 
quiet friendliness of trees and fields. But he was continually subject to martial 
law, and to secret supervision by a secret police, by whom he might at any 
moment be killed without cause or trial.2? 

In Laconia, as elsewhere, the simple paid tribute to the clever; this is a custom 
with a venerable past and a promising future. In most civilizations this 
distribution of the goods of life is brought about by the normally peaceful 
operation of the price system: the clever persuade us to pay more for the less 
readily duplicable luxuries and services that they offer us than the simple can 
manage to secure for the more easily replaceable necessaries that they produce. 
But in Laconia the concentration of wealth was effected by irritatingly visible 
means, and left among the Helots a volcanic discontent that in almost every year 
of Spartan history threatened to upset the state with revolution. 


2. Sparta’s Golden Age 


In that dim past before Lycurgus came, Sparta was a Greek city like the rest, 
and blossomed out in song and art as it would never do after him. Music above 
all was popular there, and rivaled man’s antiquity; for as far back as we can 
delve we find the Greeks singing. In Sparta, so frequently at war, music took a 
martial turn—the strong and simple “Doric mode”; and not only were other 
styles discouraged, but any deviation from this Doric style was punishable by 
law. Even Terpander, though he had quelled a sedition by his songs, was fined 
by the ephors, and his lyre nailed mute to the wall, because to suit his voice, he 
had dared to add another string to the instrument; and in a later generation 
Timotheus, who had expanded Terpander’s seven strings to eleven, was not 
allowed to compete at Sparta until the ephors had removed from his lyre the 
scandalously extra strings.23 

Sparta, like England, had great composers when she imported them. Towards 
670, supposedly at the behest of the Delphic oracle, Terpander was brought in 
from Lesbos to prepare a contest in choral singing at the festival of the Carneia. 
Likewise Thaletas was summoned from Crete about 620; and soon after came 
Tyrtaeus, Alcman, and Polymnestus. Their labors went mostly to composing 
patriotic music and training choruses to sing it. Music was seldom taught to 
individual Spartans;24 as in revolutionary Russia, the communal spirit was so 
strong that music took a corporate form, and group competed with group in 
magnificent festivals of song and dance. Such choral singing gave the Spartans 
another opportunity for discipline and mass formations, for every voice was 
subject to the leader. At the feast of the Hyacinthia King Agesilaus sang 
obediently in the place and time assigned to him by the choral master; and at the 
festival of the Gymnopedia the whole body of Spartans, of every age and sex, 
joined in massive exercises of harmonious dance and antistrophal song. Such 
occasions must have provided a powerful stimulus and outlet to the patriotic 
sentiment. 

Terpander (i.e., “Delighter of Men”) was one of those brilliant poetmusicians 
who inaugurated the great age of Lesbos in the generation before Sappho. 
Tradition ascribed to him the invention of scolia or drinking songs, and the 
expansion of the lyre from four to seven strings; but the heptachord, as we have 
seen, was as old as Minos, and presumably men had sung the glories of wine in 
the forgotten adolescence of the world. Certainly he made a name for himself at 
Lesbos as a kitharoedos—i.e., a composer and singer of musical lyrics. Having 
killed a man in a brawl, he was exiled, and found it convenient to accept an 


invitation from Sparta. There, it seems, he lived the remainder of his days, 
teaching music and training choruses. We are told that he ended his life at a 
drinking party: while he was singing—perhaps that extra note which he had 
added at the top of the scale—one of his auditors threw a fig at him; which, 
entering his mouth and his windpipe, choked him to death in the very ecstasy of 
song.2° 

Tyrtaeus continued Terpander’s work at Sparta during the Second Messenian 
War. He came from Aphidna—possibly in Lacedaemon, probably in Attica; 
certainly the Athenians had an old joke about the Spartans, that when the latter 
were losing the Second War they were saved by a lame Attic schoolmaster, 
whose songs of battle woke up the dull Spartans, and stirred them to victory.2® 
Apparently he sang his own songs to the flute in public assembly, seeking to 
transform martial death into enviable glory. “It is a fine thing,” says one of his 
surviving fragments, “for a brave man to die in the front rank of those who fight 
for their country. . . . Let each one, standing squarely on his feet, rooted to the 
ground and biting his lips, keep firm. . . . Foot to foot, shield to shield, waving 
plumes mingling and helmets clashing, let the warriors press breast to breast, 
each sword and spear-point meeting in the shock of battle.”2” Tyrtaeus, said the 
Spartan King Leonidas, “was an adept in tickling the souls of youth.”28 

Alcman sang in the same generation, as friend and rival of Tyrtaeus, but in a 
more varied and earthly strain. He came from far-off Lydia, and some said that 
he was a Slave; nevertheless the Lacedaemonians welcomed him, not having yet 
learned the xenelasia, or hatred of foreigners, which was to become part of the 
Lycurgean code. The later Spartans would have been scandalized at his eulogies 
of love and food, and his roster of Laconia’s noble wines. Tradition ranked him 
as the grossest eater of antiquity, and as an insatiable pursuer of women. One of 
his songs told how fortunate he was that he had not remained in Sardis, where he 
might have become an emasculate priest of Cybele, but had come to Sparta, 
where he could love in freedom his golden-haired mistress Megalostrata.29 He 
begins for us that dynasty of amorous poets which culminates in Anacreon, and 
he heads the list of the “Nine Lyric Poets” chosen by Alexandrian critics as the 
best of ancient Greece.Y! He could write hymns and paeans as well as songs of 
wine and love, and the Spartans liked especially the parthenia, or maiden songs, 
which he composed for choruses of girls. A fragment now and then reveals that 
power of imaginative feeling which is the heart of poetry: 


Asleep lie mountain-top and mountain-gully, shoulder also and ravine; the creeping things that 
come from the dark earth, the beasts that lie upon the hillside, the generation of the bees, the 
monsters in the depths of the purple sea; all lie asleep, and with them the tribes of the winging 
birds. VU, 30 


We may judge from these poets that the Spartans were not always Spartans, 
and that in the century before Lycurgus they relished poetry and the arts as 
keenly as any of the Greeks. The choral ode became so closely associated with 
them that when the Athenian dramatists wrote choral lyrics for their plays they 
used the Doric dialect, though they wrote the dialogue in the Attic speech. It is 
hard to say what other arts flourished in Lacedaemon in those halcyon days, for 
even the Spartans neglected to preserve or record them. Laconian pottery and 
bronze were famous in the seventh century, and the minor arts produced many 
refinements for the life of the fortunate few. But this little Renaissance was 
ended by the Messenian Wars. The conquered land was divided among the 
Spartans, and the number of serfs was almost doubled. How could thirty 
thousand citizens keep in lasting subjection four times their number of Perioeci, 
and seven times their number of Helots? It could be done only by abandoning 
the pursuit and patronage of the arts, and turning every Spartan into a soldier 
ready at any moment to suppress rebellion or wage war. The constitution of 
Lycurgus achieved this end, but at the cost of withdrawing Sparta, in every sense 
but the political, from the history of civilization. 


3. Lycurgus 


Greek historians from Herodotus onward took it for granted that Lycurgus 
was the author of the Spartan code, just as they accepted as historical the siege of 
Troy and the murder of Agamemnon. And as modern scholarship for a century 
denied the existence of Troy and Agamemnon, so today it hesitates to admit the 
reality of Lycurgus. The dates assigned to him vary from 900 to 600 B.c.; and 
how could one man take out of his head the most unpleasant and astonishing 
body of legislation in all history, and impose it in a few years not only upon a 
subject population but even upon a self-willed and warlike ruling class??3 
Nevertheless it would be presumptuous to reject on such theoretical grounds a 
tradition accepted by all Greek historians. The seventh century was peculiarly an 
age of personal legislators—Zaleucus at Locris (ca. 660), Draco at Athens (620), 
and Charondas at Sicilian Catana (ca. 610)—not to speak of Josiah’s discovery 
of the Mosaic code in the Temple at Jerusalem (ca. 621). Probably we have in 
these instances not so much a body of personal legislation as a set of customs 
harmonized and clarified into specific laws, and named, for convenience’s sake, 
from the man who codified them and in most cases gave them a written form.V!I 
We shall record the tradition, while remembering that it has in all likelihood 


personified and foreshortened a process of change, from, custom to law, that 
required many authors and many years. 

According to Herodotus,34 Lycurgus, uncle and guardian of the Spartan King 
Charilaus, received from the oracle at Delphi certain rhetra, or edicts, which 
were described by some as the laws of Lycurgus themselves, or by others as a 
divine sanction for the laws that he proposed. Apparently the legislators felt that 
to alter certain customs, or to establish new ones, the safest procedure would be 
to present their proposals as commands of the god; it was not the first time that a 
state had laid its foundations in the sky. Tradition further relates that Lycurgus 
traveled in Crete, admired its institutions, and resolved to introduce some of 
them into Laconia.°° The kings and most of the nobles grudgingly accepted his 
reforms as indispensable to their own security; but a young aristocrat, Alcander, 
resisted violently, and struck out one of the legislator’s eyes. Plutarch tells the 
story with his usual simplicity and charm: 


Lycurgus, so far from being daunted or discouraged by this accident, stopped short, and 
showed his disfigured face, and eye beaten out, to his countrymen. They, dismayed and ashamed 
at the sight, delivered Alcander into his hands to be punished. . . . Lycurgus, having thanked them, 
dismissed them all, excepting only Alcander; and taking him with him into his house, neither did 
nor said anything severely to him, but . . . bade Alcander to wait upon him at table. The young 
man, who was of an ingenuous temper, without murmuring did as he was commanded; and being 
thus admitted to live with Lycurgus, he had an opportunity to observe in him, besides his 
gentleness and calmness of temper, an extraordinary sobriety and an indefatigable industry; and 
so, from being an enemy, became one of his most zealous admirers, and told his friends and 
relations that he was not that morose and ill-natured man they had taken him for, but the one mild 
and gentle character of the world.36 


Having completed his legislation, Lycurgus (says a probably legendary coda 
to his story) pledged the citizens not to change the laws till his return. Then he 
went to Delphi, retired into seclusion, and starved himself to death, “thinking it a 
statesman’s duty to make his very death, if possible, an act of service to the 
state.”37 


4. The Lacedaemonian Constitution 


When we attempt to specify the reforms of Lycurgus the tradition becomes 
contradictory and confused. It is difficult to say which elements of the Spartan 
code preceded Lycurgus, which were created by him or his generation, and 
which were added after him. Plutarch and Polybius°® assure us that Lycurgus 
redistributed the land of Laconia into thirty thousand equal shares among the 
citizens; Thucydides9 implies that there was no such distribution. Perhaps old 


properties were left untouched, while the newly conquered land was equally 
divided. Like Cleisthenes of Sicyon and Cleisthenes of Athens, Lycurgus (viz., 
the authors of the Lycurgean constitution) abolished the kinship organization of 
Laconian society, and replaced it with geographical divisions; in this way the 
power of the old families was broken, and a wider aristocracy was formed. To 
prevent the displacement of this landowning oligarchy by such mercantile 
classes as were gaining leadership in Argos, Sicyon, Corinth, Megara, and 
Athens, Lycurgus forbade the citizens to engage in industry or trade, prohibited 
the use or importation of silver or gold, and decreed that only iron should be 
used as currency. He was resolved that the Spartans (i.e., the landowning 
citizens) should be left free for government and war. 

It was a boast of ancient conservatives4? that the Lycurgean constitution 
endured so long because the three forms of government—monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy—were united in it, and in such proportions that each element 
neutralized the others against excess. Sparta’s monarchy was really a duarchy, 
since it had concurrently two kings, descending from the invading Heraclids. 
Possibly this strange institution was a compromise between two related and 
therefore rival houses, or a device to secure without absolutism the 
psychological uses of royalty in maintaining social order and national prestige. 
Their powers were limited: they performed the sacrifices of the state religion, 
headed the judiciary, and commanded the army in war. In all matters they were 
subordinate to the Senate; and after Plataea they lost more and more of their 
authority to the ephors. 

The aristocratic and predominant element of the constitution resided in the 
Senate, or gerousia, literally and actually a group of old men; normally citizens 
under sixty were considered too immature for its deliberations. Plutarch gives 
their number as twenty-eight, and tells an incredible story of their election. 
When a vacancy occurred candidates were required to pass silently and in turn 
before the Assembly; and he who was greeted with the loudest and longest 
shouts was pronounced elected.4! Perhaps this was thought to be a realistic and 
economical abbreviation of the fuller democratic process. We do not know 
which of the citizens were eligible to such election; presumably they were the 
homoioi, or equals, who owned the soil of Laconia, had served in the army, and 
brought their quota of food to the public mess.44 The Senate originated 
legislation, acted as a supreme court in capital crimes, and formulated public 
policy. 

The Assembly, or apella, was Sparta’s concession to democracy. Apparently 
all male citizens were admitted to it upon reaching the age of thirty; some eight 
thousand males were eligible in a population of 376,000. It met on each day of 


the full moon. All matters of great public moment were submitted to it, nor could 
any law be passed without its consent. Few laws, however, were ever added to 
the Lycurgean constitution; and these the Assembly might accept or reject, but 
not discuss or amend. It was essentially the old Homeric public meeting, 
listening in awe to the council of chiefs and elders, or to the army-commanding 
kings. Theoretically sovereignty resided in the apella; but an amendment made 
to the constitution after Lycurgus empowered the Senate, if it judged that the 
Assembly had decided “crookedly,” to reverse the decision.42 When an 
advanced thinker asked Lycurgus to establish a democracy Lycurgus replied, 
“Begin, my friend, by setting it up in your own family.”44 

Cicero compared the five ephors (i.e., overseers) to the Roman tribunes, since 
they were chosen annually by the Assembly; but they corresponded more to the 
Roman consuls, as wielding an administrative power checked only by the 
protests of the Senate. The ephorate existed before Lycurgus, and yet is not 
mentioned in such reports of his legislation as have reached us. By the middle of 
the sixth century the ephors had become equal in authority to the kings; after the 
Persian War they were practically supreme. They received embassies, decided 
disputes at law, commanded the armies, and directed, absolved, or punished the 
kings. 

The enforcement of the government’s decrees was entrusted to the army and 
the police. It was the custom of the ephors to arm certain of the younger Spartans 
as a special and secret police (the krypteia), with the right to spy upon the 
people, and, in the case of Helots, to kill at their discretion.45 This institution 
was used at unexpected times, even to do away with Helots who, though they 
had served the state bravely in war, were feared by the masters as able and 
therefore dangerous men. After eight years of the Peloponnesian War, says the 
impartial Thucydides, 


the Helots were invited by a proclamation to pick out those of their number who claimed to have 
most distinguished themselves against the enemy, in order that they might receive their freedom; 
the object being to test them, as it was thought that the first to claim their freedom would be the 
most high-spirited and the most apt to rebel. As many as two thousand were selected accordingly, 
who crowned themselves and went round the temples, rejoicing in their new freedom. The 
Spartans, however, soon afterwards did away with them, and no one ever knew how each of them 
perished.46 


The power and pride of Sparta was above all in its army, for in the courage, 
discipline, and skill of these troops it found its security and its ideal. Every 
citizen was trained for war, and was liable to military service from his twentieth 
to his sixtieth year. Out of this severe training came the hoplites of Sparta— 
those close-set companies of heavy-armed, spearhurling citizen infantry that 


were the terror even of the Athenians, and remained practically undefeated until 
Epaminondas overcame them at Leuctra. Around this army Sparta formed its 
moral code: to be good was to be strong and brave; to die in battle was the 
highest honor and happiness; to survive defeat was a disgrace that even the 
soldier’s mother could hardly forgive. “Return with your shield or on it,” was the 
Spartan mother’s farewell to her soldier son. Flight with the heavy shield was 
impossible. 


5. The Spartan Code 


To train men to an ideal so unwelcome to the flesh it was necessary to take 
them at birth and form them by the most rigorous discipline. The first step was a 
ruthless eugenics: not only must every child face the father’s right to infanticide, 
but it must also be brought before a state council of inspectors; and any child 
that appeared defective was thrown from a cliff of Mt. Taygetus, to die on the 
jagged rocks below.4’ A further elimination probably resulted from the Spartan 
habit of inuring their infants to discomfort and exposure.48 Men and women 
were warned to consider the health and character of those whom they thought of 
marrying; even a king, Archidamus, was fined for marrying a diminutive wife.49 
Husbands were encouraged to lend their wives to exceptional men, so that fine 
children might be multiplied; husbands disabled by age or illness were expected 
to invite young men to help them breed a vigorous family. Lycurgus, says 
Plutarch, ridiculed jealousy and sexual monopoly, and called it “absurd that 
people should be so solicitous for their dogs and horses as to exert interest and 
pay money to procure fine breeding, and yet keep their wives shut up, to be 
made mothers only by themselves, who might be foolish, infirm, or diseased.” In 
the general opinion of antiquity the Spartan males were stronger and handsomer, 
their women healthier and lovelier, than the other Greeks.59 

Probably more of this result was due to training than to eugenic birth. 
Thucydides makes King Archidamus say: “There is little difference” (at birth, 
presumably) “between man and man, but the superiority lies with him who is 
reared in the severest school.”5! At the age of seven the Spartan boy was taken 
from his family and brought up by the state; he was enrolled in what was at once 
a military regiment and a scholastic class, under a paidonomos, or manager of 
boys. In each class the ablest and bravest boy was made captain; the rest were 
instructed to obey him, to submit to the punishments he might impose upon 
them, and to strive to match or better him in achievement and discipline. The 
aim was not, as at Athens, athletic form and skill, but martial courage and worth. 


Games were played in the nude, under the eyes of elders and lovers of either sex. 
The older men made it their concern to provoke quarrels among the boys, 
individually and in groups, so that vigor and fortitude might be tested and 
trained; and any moment of cowardice brought many days of disgrace. To bear 
pain, hardship, and misfortune silently was required of all. Every year, at the 
altar of Artemis Orthia, some chosen youths were scourged till their blood 
stained the stones.52 At twelve the boy was deprived of underclothing, and was 
allowed but one garment throughout the year. He did not bathe frequently, like 
the lads of Athens, for water and unguents made the body soft, while cold air 
and clean soil made it hard and resistant. Winter and summer he slept in the 
open, on a bed of rushes broken from the Eurotas’ banks. Until he was thirty he 
lived with his company in barracks, and knew none of the comforts of home. 

He was taught reading and writing, but barely enough to make him literate; 
books found few buyers in Sparta,°> and it was easy to keep up with the 
publishers. Lycurgus, said Plutarch, wished children to learn his laws not by 
writing but by oral transmission and youthful practice under careful guidance 
and example; it was safer, he thought, to make men good by unconscious 
habituation than to rely upon theoretical persuasion; a proper education would be 
the best government. But such education would have to be moral rather than 
mental; character was more important than intellect. The young Spartan was 
trained to sobriety, and some Helots were compelled to drink to excess in order 
that the youth might see how foolish drunkenness can be.54 He was taught, in 
preparation for war, to forage in the fields and find his own food, or starve; to 
steal in such cases was permissible, but to be detected was a crime punishable by 
flogging.5>5 If he behaved well he was allowed to attend the public mess of the 
citizens, and was expected to listen carefully there so that he might become 
acquainted with the problems of the state, and learn the art of genial 
conversation. At the age of thirty, if he had survived with honor the hardships of 
youth, he was admitted to the full rights and responsibilities of a citizen, and sat 
down to dine with his elders. 

The girl, though left to be brought up at home, was also subject to regulation 
by the state. She was to engage in vigorous games—running, wrestling, throwing 
the quoit, casting the dart—in order that she might become strong and healthy 
for easy and perfect motherhood. She should go naked in public dances and 
processions, even in the presence of young men, so that she might be stimulated 
to proper care of her body, and her defects might be discovered and removed. 
“Nor was there anything shameful in the nakedness of the young women,” says 
the highly moral Plutarch; “modesty attended them, and all wantonness was 
excluded.” While they danced they sang songs of praise for those that had been 


brave in war, and heaped contumely upon those that had given way. Mental 
education was not wasted upon the Spartan girl. 

As to love, the young man was permitted to indulge in it without prejudice of 
gender. Nearly every lad had a lover among the older men; from this lover he 
expected further education, and in return he offered affection and obedience. 
Often this exchange grew into a passionate friendship that stimulated both youth 
and man to bravery in war.°° Young men were allowed considerable freedom 
before marriage, so that prostitution was rare, and hetairai here found no 
encouragement.°’ In all of Lacedaemon we hear of only one temple to 
Aphrodite, and there the goddess was represented as veiled, armed with a sword, 
and bearing fetters on her feet, as if to symbolize the foolishness of marrying for 
love, the subordination of love to war, and the strict control of marriage by the 
State. 

The state specified the best age of marriage as thirty for men and twenty for 
women. Celibacy in Sparta was a crime; bachelors were excluded from the 
franchise, and from the sight-of public processions in which young men and 
women danced in the nude. According to Plutarch the bachelors themselves were 
compelled to march in public, naked even in winter, singing a song to the effect 
that they were justly suffering this punishment for having disobeyed the laws. 
Persistent avoiders of marriage might be set upon at any time in the streets by 
groups of women, and be severely handled. Those who married and had no 
children were only less completely disgraced; and it was understood that men 
who were not fathers were not entitled to the respect that the youth of Sparta 
religiously paid to their elders.°8 

Marriages were usually arranged by the parents, without purchase; but after 
this agreement the bridegroom was expected to carry off the bride by force, and 
she was expected to resist; the word for marriage was harpadzein, to seize.°9 If 
such arrangements left some adults still unmarried, several men might be pushed 
into a dark room with an equal number of girls, and be left to pick their life 
mates in the darkness;69 the Spartans thought that such choosing would not be 
blinder than love. It was usual for the bride to stay with her parents for a while; 
the bridegroom remained in his barracks, and visited his wife only clandestinely; 
“in this relation,’ says Plutarch, “they lived a long time, insomuch that they 
sometimes had children by their wives before even they saw their faces by 
daylight.” When they were ready for parentage custom allowed them to set up a 
home. Love came after marriage rather than before, and marital affection appears 
to have been as strong in Sparta as in any other civilization.6! The Spartans 
boasted that there was no adultery among them, and they may have been right, 
for there was much freedom before marriage, and many husbands could be 


persuaded to share their wives, especially with brothers.62 Divorce was rare. The 
Spartan general Lysander was punished because he left his wife and wished to 
marry a prettier one.®3 

All in all, the position of woman was better in Sparta than in any other Greek 
community. There more than elsewhere she preserved her high Homeric status, 
and the privileges that survived from an early matrilinear society. Spartan 
women, says Plutarch,°4 “were bold and masculine, overbearing to their 
husbands . . . and speaking openly even on the most important subjects.” They 
could inherit and bequeath property; and in the course of time—so great was 
their influence over men—nearly half the real wealth of Sparta was in their 
hands.6° They lived a life of luxury and liberty at home while the men bore the 
brunt of frequent war, or dined on simple fare in the public mess. 


For every Spartan male, by a characteristic ordinance of the constitution, was 
required from his thirtieth to his sixtieth year to eat his main meal daily in a 
public dining hall, where the food was simple in quality and slightly but 
deliberately inadequate in amount. In this way, says Plutarch, the legislator 
thought to harden them to the privations of war, and to keep them from the 
degeneration of peace; they “should not spend their lives at home, laid on costly 
couches at splendid tables, delivering themselves up to the hands of their 
tradesmen and cooks, to fatten them in corners like greedy brutes, and to ruin not 
their minds only but their very bodies, which, enfeebled by indulgence and 
excess, would stand in need of long sleep, warm bathing, freedom from work, 
and, in a word, of as much care and attendance as if they were continually 
sick.”6° To supply the food for this public meal each citizen was required to 
contribute to his dining club, periodically, stated quantities of corn and other 
provisions; if he failed in this his citizenship was forfeited. 

Normally, in the earlier centuries of the code, the simplicity and asceticism to 
which Spartan youth was trained persisted into later years. Fat men were a rarity 
in Lacedaemon; there was no law regulating the size of the stomach, but if a 
man’s belly swelled indecently he might be publicly reproved by the 
government, or banished from Laconia.®’” There was little of the drinking and the 
revelry that flourished in Athens. Differences of wealth were real, but hidden; 
rich and poor wore the same simple dress—a woolen peplos, or shirt, that hung 
straight from the shoulders without pretense to beauty or form. The 
accumulation of movable riches was difficult; to lay up a hundred dollars’ worth 
of iron currency required a large closet, and to remove it, nothing less than a 
yoke of oxen.®8 Human greed remained, however, and found an outlet in official 
corruption. Senators, ephors, envoys, generals, and kings were alike purchasable, 


at prices befitting their dignity.69 When an ambassador from Samos displayed 
his gold plate at Sparta, King Cleomenes I had him recalled lest the citizens be 
spoiled by alien example.7° 

The Spartan system, fearful of such contamination, was inhospitable beyond 
precedent. Foreigners were rarely welcomed. Usually they were made to 
understand that their visits must be brief; if they stayed too long they were 
escorted to the frontier by the police. The Spartans themselves were forbidden to 
go abroad without permission of the government, and to dull their curiosity they 
were trained to a haughty exclusiveness that would not dream that other nations 
could teach them anything.7! The system had to be ungracious in order to protect 
itself; a breath from that excluded world of freedom, luxury, letters, and arts 
might topple over this strange and artificial society, in which two thirds of the 
people were serfs, and all the masters were slaves. 


6. An Estimate of Sparta 


What type of man, and what kind of civilization, did this code produce? First 
of all, a man of strong body, at home with hardship and privation. A luxury- 
loving Sybarite remarked of the Spartans that “it was no commendable thing in 
them to be so ready to die in the wars, since by that they were freed from much 
hard labor and miserable living.””72 Health was one of the cardinal virtues in 
Sparta, and sickness was a crime; Plato’s heart must have been gladdened to find 
a land so free from medicine and democracy. And here was courage; only the 
Roman would equal the Spartan’s record for fearlessness and victory. When the 
Spartans surrendered at Sphacteria, Greece could hardly believe it; it was 
unheard of that Spartans should not fight to the last man; even their common 
soldiers, on many occasions, killed themselves rather than survive defeat.72 
When the news of the Spartan disaster at Leuctra—so overwhelming that in 
effect it put an end to Sparta’s history—was brought to the ephors as they 
presided over the Gymnopedia games, the magistrates said nothing, but merely 
added, to the roster of the holy dead whom the games honored, the names of the 
newly slain. Self-control, moderation, equanimity in fortune and adversity— 
qualities that the Athenians wrote about but seldom showed—were taken for 
granted in every Spartan citizen. 

If it be a virtue to obey the laws, the Spartan was virtuous beyond most men. 
“Though the Lacedaemonians are free,” the ex-king Demaratus told Xerxes, “yet 
they are not free in all things; for over them is set law as a master, whom they 
fear much more than thy people fear thee.””4 Seldom—probably never again 


except in Rome and medieval Jewry—has a people been so strengthened by 
reverence for its laws. Under the Lycurgean constitution Sparta, for at least two 
centuries, became always stronger. Though it failed to conquer Argos or 
Arcadia, it persuaded all the Peloponnesus except Argos and Achaea to accept 
its leadership in a Peloponnesian League that for almost two hundred years (560- 
380) kept the peace in Pelops’ isle. All Greece admired Sparta’s army and 
government, and looked to it for aid in deposing burdensome tyrannies. 
Xenophon tells of “the astonishment with which I first noted the unique position 
of Sparta among the states of Hellas, the relatively sparse population, and at the 
same time the extraordinary power and prestige of the community. I was puzzled 
to account for the fact. It was only when I came to consider the peculiar 
institutions of the Spartans that my wonderment ceased.”75 Like Plato and 
Plutarch, Xenophon was never tired of praising Spartan ways. Here it was, of 
course, that Plato found the outlines of his Utopia, a little blurred by a strange 
indifference to Ideas. Weary and fearful of the vulgarity and chaos of 
democracy, many Greek thinkers took refuge in an idolatry of Spartan order and 
law. 

They could afford to praise Sparta, since they did not have to live in it. They 
did not feel at close range the selfishness, coldness, and cruelty of the Spartan 
character; they could not see from the select gentlemen whom they met, or the 
heroes whom they commemorated from afar, that the Spartan code produced 
good soldiers and nothing more; that it made vigor of body a graceless brutality 
because it killed nearly all capacity for the things of the mind. With the triumph 
of the code the arts that had flourished before its establishment died a sudden 
death; we hear of no more poets, sculptors, or builders in Sparta after 550.!* 
Only choral dance and music remained, for there Spartan discipline could shine, 
and the individual could be lost in the mass. Excluded from commerce with the 
world, barred from travel, ignorant of the science, the literature, and the 
philosophy of exuberantly growing Greece, the Spartans became a nation of 
excellent hoplites, with the mentality of a lifelong infantryman. Greek travelers 
marveled at a life so simple and unadorned, a franchise so jealously confined, a 
conservatism so tenacious of every custom and superstition, a courage and 
discipline so exalted and limited, so noble in character, so base in purpose, and 
so barren in result; while, hardly a day’s ride away, the Athenians were building, 
out of a thousand injustices and errors, a civilization broad in scope and yet 
intense in action, open to every new idea and eager for intercourse with the 
world, tolerant, varied, complex, luxurious, innovating, skeptical, imaginative, 
poetical, turbulent, free. It was a contrast that would color and almost delineate 
Greek history. 


In the end Sparta’s narrowness of spirit betrayed even her strength of soul. 
She descended to the sanctioning of any means to gain a Spartan aim; at last she 
stooped so far to conquer as to sell to Persia the liberties that Athens had won for 
Greece at Marathon. Militarism absorbed her, and made her, once so honored, 
the hated terror of her neighbors. When she fell, all the nations marveled, but 
none mourned. Today, among the scanty ruins of that ancient capital, hardly a 
torso or a fallen pillar survives to declare that here there once lived Greeks. 


IV. FORGOTTEN STATES 


Northward from Sparta the valley of the Eurotas reaches across the frontier of 
Laconia into the massed mountains of Arcadia. They would be more beautiful if 
they were not so dangerous. They have not welcomed the narrow roads cut out 
of their rock slopes, and seem to threaten gloomily all disturbers of these 
Arcadian retreats. No wonder the conquering Dorians and Spartans were both 
baffled here, and left Arcadia, like Elis and Achaea, to the Achaean and 
Pelasgian stocks. Now and then the traveler comes upon a plain or a plateau, and 
finds flourishing new towns like Tripolis, or the remains of ancient cities like 
Orchomenos, Megalopolis, Tegea, and Mantinea, where Epaminondas won both 
victory and death. But for the most part it is a land of scattered peasants and 
shepherds, living precariously with their flocks in these grudging hills; and 
though after Marathon the cities awoke to civilization and art, they hardly enter 
the story before the Persian War. Here in these perpendicular forests once 
roamed the great god Pan. 

In southern Arcadia the Eurotas almost meets a yet more famous river. 
Swiftly the Alpheus wears its way through the Parrhasian range, meanders 
leisurely into the plains of Elis, and leads the traveler to Olympia. The Elians, 
Pausanias tells us,”© were of Aeolic or Pelasgic origin, and came from Aetolia 
across the bay. Their first king, Aethlius, was father of that Endymion whose 
beauty so allured the moon that she closed his eyes in a perpetual sleep, sinned at 
leisure, and had by him half a hundred daughters. Here, where the Alpheus joins 
the Cladeus flowing from the north, was the holy city of the Greek world, so 
sacred that war seldom disturbed it, and the Elians had the boon of a history in 
which battles were replaced by games. In the angle of the merging streams was 
the Altis, or hallowed precinct, of Olympian Zeus. Wave after wave of invaders 
stopped here to worship him; periodically, in later days, their delegates returned 
to beseech his help and enrich his fane; from generation to generation the 
temples of Zeus and Hera grew in wealth and renown, until the greatest 


architects and sculptors of Greece were brought together, after the triumph over 
Persia, to restore and adorn them in lavish gratitude. The shrine of Hera went 
back to 1000 B.c.; its ruins are the oldest temple remains in Greece. Fragments of 
thirty-six columns and twenty Doric capitals survive to show how often and how 
variously the pillars were replaced. Originally, no doubt, they were of wood; and 
one shaft of oak still stood when Pausanias came there, notebook in hand, in the 
days of the Antonines. 

From Olympia one passes by the site of the ancient capital, Elis, into Achaea. 
Hither some of the Achaeans fled when the Dorians took Argos and Mycenae. 
Like Arcadia it is a land of mountains, along whose slopes patient shepherds 
drive their flocks up or down as the seasons change. On the western coast is the 
still-thriving port of Patras, of whose women Pausanias said that they were 
“twice as numerous as the men, and devoted to Aphrodite if any women are.”77 
Other cities huddled against the hills along the Corinthian Gulf—Aegium, 
Helice, Aegira, Pellene—now almost forgotten, but once alive with men, 
women, and children, every one of whom was the center of the world. 


V. CORINTH 


A few more mountains, and the traveler re-enters, in Sicyon, the area of 
Dorian settlement. Here, in 676, one Orthagoras taught the world a trick of 
politics that aftercenturies would use. He explained to the peasants that they 
were of Pelasgic or Achaean stock, while the landowning aristocracy that 
exploited them was descended from Dorian invaders; he appealed to the racial 
pride of the dispossessed, led them in a successful revolution, made himself 
dictator, and established the manufacturing and trading classes in power.* Under 
his able successors, Myron and Cleisthenes, these classes made Sicyon a semi- 
industrial city, famous for its shoes and its pottery, though still named from the 
cucumbers that it grew. 


Farther east is the city that should have been, by all geographic and economic 
omens, the richest and most cultured center in Greece. For Corinth, on the 
isthmus, had an enviable position. It could lock the land door to or upon the 
Peloponnesus; it could serve and mulct the overland trade between northern and 
southern Greece; and it had harbors and shipping on both the Saronic and the 
Corinthian Gulf. Between these seas it built a lucrative Diolcos (“a slipping 
through”)—a wooden tramway along which ships were drawn on rollers over 
four miles of land.*! Its fortress was the impregnable Acrocorinthus, a mountain 
peak two thousand feet high, watered by its own inexhaustible spring. Strabo has 


described for us the stirring sight from the citadel, with the city spread out on 
two bright terraces below, the open-air theater, the great public baths, the 
colonnaded market place, the gleaming temples, and the protective walls that 
reached to the port of Lechaeum on the northern gulf. At the very summit of the 
mount, as if to symbolize a major industry of the city, was a temple to 
Aphrodite.8° 

Corinth had a history stretching back to Mycenaean times; even in Homer’s 
day it was famous for its wealth.®! After the Dorian conquest kings ruled it, then 
an aristocracy dominated by the family of the Bacchiadae. But here, too, as in 
Argos, Sicyon, Megara, Athens, Lesbos, Miletus, Samos, Sicily, and wherever 
Greek trade flourished, the business class, by revolution or intrigue, captured 
political power; this is the real meaning of the outbreak of “tyrannies” or 
dictatorships in seventh-century Greece. About 655 Cypselus seized the 
government. Having promised Zeus the entire wealth of Corinth if he succeeded, 
he laid a ten per cent tax on all property each year, and gave the proceeds to the 
temple, until, after a decade, he has fulfilled his vow, while leaving the city as 
rich as before.82 His popular and intelligent rule, through thirty years, laid the 
basis of Corinthian prosperity.®3 

His ruthless son, Periander, in one of the longest dictatorships in Greek 
history (625-585), established order and discipline, checked exploitation, 
encouraged business, patronized literature and art, and made Corinth for a time 
the foremost city in Greece. He stimulated trade by establishing a state 
coinage,’ and promoted industry by lowering taxes. He solved a crisis of 
unemployment by undertaking great public works, and establishing colonies 
abroad. He protected small businessmen from the competition of large firms by 
limiting the number of slaves that might be employed by one man, and 
forbidding their further importation.5 He relieved the wealthy of their surplus 
gold by compelling them to contribute to a colossal golden statue as an ornament 
for the city; he invited the rich women of Corinth to a festival, stripped them of 
their costly robes and jewels, and sent them home with half their beauty 
nationalized. His enemies were numerous and powerful; he dared not go out 
without a heavy guard, and his fear and seclusion made him morose and cruel. 
To protect himself against revolt he acted on the cryptic advice of his fellow 
dictator Thrasybulus of Miletus, that he should periodically cut down the tallest 
ears of corn in the field.X!!, 86 His concubines preyed upon him with accusations 
of his wife, until in a temper he threw her downstairs; she was pregnant, and 
died of the shock. He burnt the concubines alive, and banished to Corcyra his 
son Lycophron, who so grieved for his mother that he would not speak to his 
father. When the Corcyreans put Lycophron to death Periander seized three 


hundred youths of their noblest families and sent them to King Alyattes of 
Lydia, that they might be made eunuchs; but the ships that bore them touched at 
Samos, and the Samians, braving Periander’s anger, freed them. The dictator 
lived to a ripe old age, and after his death was numbered by some among the 
Seven Wise Men of ancient Greece.87 

A generation after him the Spartans overthrew the dictatorship at Corinth and 
set up an aristocracy—not because Sparta loved liberty, but because she favored 
landowners against the business classes. Nevertheless it was upon trade that the 
wealth of Corinth was based, helped now and then by the devotees of Aphrodite, 
and the Panhellenic Isthmian games. Courtesans were so numerous in the city 
that the Greeks often used corinthiazomai as signifying harlotry.° It was a 
common matter in Corinth to dedicate to Aphrodite’s temple women who served 
her as prostitutes, and brought their fees to the priests. One Xenophon (not the 
leader of the Ten Thousand) promises the goddess fifty hetairai, or courtesans, if 
she will help him to victory in the Olympic games; and the pious Pindar, 
celebrating this triumph, refers to the vow without flinching.89 “The Temple of 
Aphrodite,” says Strabo,2° “was so rich that it owned more than a thousand 
temple slaves, courtesans whom both men and women had dedicated to the 
goddess. And therefore it was also on account of these women that the city was 
crowded with people and grew rich; for instance, the ship captains freely 
squandered their money here.” The city was grateful, and looked upon these 
“hospitable ladies” as public benefactors. “It is an ancient custom at Corinth,” 
says an early author quoted by Athenaeus,9! “whenever the city addresses any 
supplication to Aphrodite . . . to employ as many courtesans as possible to join in 
the supplication.” The courtesans had a religious festival of their own, the 
Aphrodisia, which they celebrated with piety and pomp.%? St. Paul, in his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians,92 denounced these women, who still in his time plied 
there their ancient trade. 

In 480 Corinth had a population of fifty thousand citizens and sixty thousand 
slaves—an unusually high proportion of freemen to slaves.94 The quest for 
pleasure and gold absorbed all classes, and left little energy for literature and art. 
We hear of a poet Eumelus in the eighth century, but Corinthian names seldom 
grace Greek letters. Periander welcomed poets at his court, and brought Arion 
from Lesbos to organize music in Corinth. In the eighth century the pottery and 
bronzes of Corinth were famous; in the sixth her vase painters were at the top of 
their profession in Greece. Pausanias tells of a great cedar chest, in which 
Cypselus hid from the Bacchiadae, and upon which artists carved elegant reliefs, 
with inlays of ivory and gold.9° Probably it was in the age of Periander that 
Corinth raised to Apollo a Doric temple famous for its seven monolithic 


columns, five of which still stand to suggest that Corinth may have loved beauty 
in more forms than one. Perhaps time and chance were ungrateful to the city, and 
her annals fell to be written by men of other loyalties. The past would be startled 
if it could see itself in the pages of historians. 


VI. MEGARA 


Megara loved gold as much as Corinth did, and like her thrived on commerce; 
it had, however, a great poet, in whose verses the ancient city lives as if its 
revolutions were one with our own. Standing at the very entrance to the 
Peloponnesus, with a port on either gulf, it was in a position to bargain with 
armies and levy tolls upon trade; to which it added a busy textile industry 
manned with men and women who, in the honest phraseology of the day, were 
called slaves. The city flourished best in the seventh and sixth centuries, when it 
disputed the commerce of the isthmus with Corinth; it was then that it sent out, 
as trading posts, colonies as far-flung as Byzantium on the Bosporus and Megara 
Hyblaea in Sicily. Wealth mounted, but the clever gathered it so narrowly into 
their hands that the mass of the people, destitute serfs amid plenty,9° listened 
readily to men who promised them a better life. About 630 Theagenes, having 
decided to become dictator, praised the poor and denounced the rich, led a 
starving mob into the pastures of the wealthy breeders, had himself voted a 
bodyguard, increased it, and with it overthrew the government.9’7 For a 
generation Theagenes ruled Megara, freed the serfs, humbled the mighty, and 
patronized the arts. Towards 600 the rich deposed him in tum; but a third 
revolution restored the democracy, which confiscated the property of leading 
aristocrats, commandeered rich homes, abolished debts, and passed a decree 
requiring the wealthy to refund the interest that had been paid them by their 
debtors.98 

Theognis lived through these revolutions, and described them in bitter poems 
that might be the voice of our class war today. He was, he tells us (for he is our 
sole authority on this subject), a member of an ancient and noble family. He 
must have grown up in comfortable circumstances, for he was guide, 
philosopher, and lover to a youth named Cyrnus, who became one of the leaders 
of the aristocratic party. He gives Cyrnus much advice, and asks merely love in 
return. Like all lovers he complains of short measure, and his finest extant poem 
reminds Cyrnus that he will achieve immortality only through Theognis’ poetry: 


Lo, I have given thee wings wherewith to fly 
Over the boundless ocean and the earth; 


Yea, on the lips of many shalt thou lie, 
The comrade of their banquet and their mirth. 

Youths in their loveliness shall bid thee sound 
Upon the silver flute’s melodious breath; 

And when thou goest darkling underground 
Down to the lamentable house of death, 

Oh, yet not then from honor shalt thou cease, 
But wander, an imperishable name, 

Cymus, about the seas and shores of Greece, 
Crossing from isle to isle the barren main. 

Horses thou shalt not need, but lightly ride, 
Sped by the Muses of the violet crown, 

And men to come, while earth and sun abide, 
Who cherish song shall cherish thy renown. 

Yea, I have given thee wings, and in return 
Thou givest me the scorn with which I burn.99 


He warns Cyrnus that the injustices of the aristocracy may provoke a revolution: 


Our state is pregnant, shortly to produce 

A rude avenger of prolonged abuse. 

The commons hitherto seem sober-minded, 
But their superiors are corrupt and blinded. 
The rule of noble spirits, brave and high, 
Never endangered peace and harmony. 
The supercilious, arrogant pretense 

Of feeble minds, weakness and insolence; 
Justice and truth and law wrested aside 

By crafty shifts of avarice and pride; 

These are our ruin, Cyrnus!—never dream 
(Tranquil and undisturbed as it may seem) 
Of future peace or safety to the state; 
Bloodshed and strife will follow soon or late. XIII, 100 


The revolution came; Theognis was among the men exiled by the triumphant 
democracy, and his property was confiscated. He left his wife and children with 
friends, and wandered from state to state—Euboea, Thebes, Sparta, Sicily; at 
first welcomed and fed for his poetry, then lapsing into a bitter and 
unaccustomed poverty. Out of his resentment he addresses to Zeus the questions 
which Job would ask of Yahweh: 


Blessed, almighty Jove! with deep amaze 

I view the world, and marvel at thy ways... . 
How can you reconcile it to your sense 

Of right and wrong, thus loosely to dispense 
Your bounties on the wicked and the good? 
How can your laws be known or understood?!01 


He becomes bitter against the leaders of the democracy, and prays to this 
inscrutable Zeus for the boon of drinking their blood.192 In the first known use of 
this metaphor he likens the state of Megara to a ship whose pilot has been 
replaced by disorderly and unskilled mariners.193 He argues that some men are 
by nature abler than others, and that therefore aristocracy in some form is 
inevitable; already men had discovered that majorities never rule. He uses hoi 
agathoi, the good, as synonymous with the aristocrats, and hoi kakoi, the bad, 
base, worthless, as signifying the common people.!94 These native differences, 
he thinks, are ineradicable; “no amount of teaching will make a bad man 
good,”!05—though he may merely mean here that no training can tum a 
commoner into an aristocrat. Like all good conservatives he is strong for 
eugenics: the evils of the world are due not to the greed of the “good” but to 
their misalliances and their infertility. 106 

He plots with Cyrnus another counterrevolution; he argues that even if one 
has taken a vow of loyalty to the new government it is permissible to assassinate 
a tyrant; and he pledges himself to work with his friends until they have taken 
full vengeance upon their foes. Nevertheless, after many years of exile and 
loneliness, he bribes an official to let him return to Megara.!°7 He is revolted at 
his own duplicity, and writes lines of despair that hundreds of Greeks would 
quote: 


Not to be born, never to see the sun— 
No worldly blessing is a greater one! 
And the next best is speedily to die, 

And lapt beneath a load of earth to lie. 198 


In the end we find him back in Megara, old and broken, and promising, for 
safety’s sake, never again to write of politics. He consoles himself with wine and 
a loyal wife,!°9 and does his best to learn at last the lesson that everything 
natural is forgivable. 


Learn, Cyrnus, learn to bear an easy mind; 
Accommodate your humor to mankind 

And human nature; take it as you find. 

A mixture of ingredients good and bad— 

Such are we all, the best that can be had. 

The best are found defective, and the rest, 

For common use, are equal to the best. 

Suppose it had been otherwise decreed, 

How could the business of the world proceed?!10 


VII. AEGINA AND EPIDAURUS 


Across the bay from Megara and Corinth earthquake had raised, or left, one 
of their earliest rivals in industry and trade—the island of Aegina. There, in 
Mycenaean times, a prosperous city developed, whose graves gave up much 
gold.t11 The conquering Dorians found the land too barren for tillage, but 
admirably placed for commerce. When the Persians came the island knew only 
an aristocracy of tradesmen, eager to sell the excellent vases and bronzes 
produced in their shops for the slaves whom they imported in great number to 
work in their factories, or for sale to the cities of Greece. Aristotle, about 350, 
calculated that Aegina had a population of half a million, of whom 470,000 were 
slaves.112 Here the first Greek coins were made, and the Aeginetan weights and 
measures remained standard in Greece till its conquest by Rome. 


That such a commercial community could graduate from wealth to art was 
revealed when, in 1811, a traveler discovered in a heap of rubbish the vigorous 
and finely carved figures that once adorned the pediment of the temple of 
Aphaea. Of the temple itself twenty-two Doric columns stand, still bearing their 
architrave. Probably the Aeginetans built it shortly before the Persian War; for 
though its architecture is classic, its statuary shows many traces of the archaic, 
semi-Oriental style. Possibly, however, it was raised after Salamis; for the 
statuary, which represents Aeginetans overcoming Trojans, may symbolize the 
perennial conflict between Greece and the Orient, and the recent victory won by 
the Greek fleet under the very brows of Aegina at Salamis. To that fleet the little 
island contributed thirty ships; and one of these, after the victory, was awarded 
by the Greeks the first prize for bravery. 


A pleasant boat ride takes the traveler from Aegina to Epidaurus, now a 
village of five hundred souls, but once among the most famous cities of Greece. 
For here—or rather ten miles out in a narrow gorge among the loftiest mountains 
of the Argolic peninsula—was the chief home of Asclepius, the hero-god of 
healing. “O Asclepius!” Apollo himself had said through his oracle at Delphi, 
“thou who art born a great joy to all mortals, whom lovely Coronis bare to me, 
the child of love, at rocky Epidaurus.”!13 Asclepius cured so many people—even 
raising a man from the dead—that Pluto, god of Hades, complained to Zeus that 
hardly anyone was dying any more; and Zeus, who would hardly know what to 
do with the human race if it were not for death, destroyed Asclepius with a 
thunderbolt.114 But the people, first in Thessaly, then in Greece, worshiped him 
as a Savior god. At Epidaurus they raised to him the greatest of his temples, and 
there the physician-priests who from him were called Asclepiads established a 
Sanitarium known throughout Hellas for its success in treating disease. 


Epidaurus became a Greek Lourdes; pilgrims flocked to it from every part of the 
Mediterranean world, seeking what to the Greeks seemed the greatest boon of all 
—health. They slept in the temple, submitted hopefully to the regimen 
prescribed, and recorded their cures, which they believed to be miraculous, on 
stone tablets that still lie here and there among the ruins of the sacred grove. It 
was out of the fees and gifts of these patients that Epidaurus built its theater, and 
the stadium whose seats and goals still lie in the lap of the neighboring hills, and 
the lovely tholos—a circular, colonnaded building whose surviving fragments, 
preserved in the little museum, are among the most exquisitely carved marbles in 
Greece. Today such patients go to Tenos in the Cyclades, where the priests of 
the Greek Church heal them!!5 as those of Asclepius healed their forerunners 
two thousand five hundred years ago. And the gloomy peak where once the 
people of Epidaurus sacrificed to Zeus and Hera is now the sacred mount of St. 
Elias. The gods are mortal, but piety is everlasting. 

What the student looks for most eagerly at Epidaurus is not the leveled ruins 
of the Asclepium. The land is well wooded here, and he does not see the perfect 
theater that he is seeking until a turn in the road spreads it out against the 
mountainside in a gigantic fan of stone. Polycleitus the Younger built it in the 
fourth century before our era, but even to this day it is almost completely 
preserved. As the traveler stands in the center of the orchestra, or dancing place 
—a spacious circle paved with stone—and sees before him fourteen thousand 
seats in rising tiers, so admirably designed that every seat directly faces him; as 
his glance follows the radiating aisles that rise in swift straight lines from the 
stage to the trees of the mountain slope above; as he speaks quietly to his friends 
on the farthest, highest seats, two hundred feet away, and perceives that his 
every word is understood: then he visions Epidaurus in the days of its prosperity, 
sees in his mind’s eye the crowds coming out in gay freedom from shrine and 
city to hear Euripides, and feels, more than he can ever express, the vibrant, 
plein-air life of ancient Greece. 


I Or the maps inside the covers of this book. 


II Cf. the seated Chares from Miletus in the British Museum, or the Head of Cleobis by Polymedes in the 
museum at Delphi. 


III “To write the history of Greece at almost any period without dissipating the interest is a task of immense 
difficulty . . . because there is no constant unity or fixed center to which the actions and aims of the 
numerous states can be subordinated or related.”——Bury, Ancient Greek Historians, p. 22. 


IV To avoid returning too often to the same scene, the architectural history of minor cities will be carried in 
these chapters (Book 11) down to the death of Alexander (323). 


V These figures, of course, are conjectural, being based upon a few hints and many assumptions. 
VI Alcman, Alcaeus, Sappho, Stesichorus, Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides, Pindar, Bacchylides. 


VII How strangely similar this is—as if one feeling united two poets across twenty-five centuries—to 
Goethe’s “Wanderer’s Night-Song”: 


Uber alien Gipfeln 
1st Ruh, 
In allen Wipfeln 
Spiirest du 
Kaum einen Hauch; 
Die végelein schweigen im Walde. 
Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch.3! 
O’er all the hill-tops 
Is quiet now, 
In all the tree-tops 
Hearest thou 
Hardly a breath; 
The birds are asleep in the trees. 
Wait; soon like these 
Thou, too, shalt rest.32 


VIII Lycurgus, however, was believed to have forbidden the writing of his laws. 


IX Gitiadas adorned a temple of Athena with excellently wrought bronze plates; Bathycles of Magnesia 
built the stately throne of Apollo at Amyclae; and Theodorus of Samos built for Sparta a famous town hall. 
After that Spartan art, even by imported artists, is hardly heard of any more. 


X So in 1789 Camille Desmoulins, from his cafe rostra, urged the Gauls to overthrow their German 
(Frankish) aristocracy. 


XI The Diolcos was a grateful alternative to merchants who distrusted the rough waters off Cape Malea on 
the sea route to the western Mediterranean. The tramway was sturdy enough to carry the usual trading 
vessel of Greek times; indeed, Augustus transported his fleet over the Diolcos in pursuit of Antony and 
Cleopatra after the battle of Actium, and a Greek squadron was similarly carried over as late as A.D. 883.78 
Periander planned in his day to cut the canal that now joins the two gulfs, but his engineers found it too 
great a task.79 


XII Cf. the periodical “purges” in Communist Russia, 1935-38. 


XIII The ascription of this poem, and of those quoted below, to certain periods in Theognis’ life is 
hypothetical. 


CHAPTER V 


Athens 
I. HESIOD’S BOEOTIA 


EAST of Megara the road divides—south to Athens, north to Thebes. 
Northward the route is mountainous, and draws the traveler up to the heights of 
Mt. Cithaeron. Far to the west Parnassus is visible. Ahead, across lesser heights 
and far below, is the fertile Boeotian plain. At the foot of the hill lies Plataea, 
where 100,000 Greeks annihilated 300,000 Persians. A little to the west is 
Leuctra, where Epaminondas won his first great victory over the Spartans. Again 
a little west rises Mt. Helicon, home of the Muses and Keats’s “blushful 
Hippocrene”—that famous fountain, the Horse’s Spring, which, we are assured, 
gushed forth when the hoof of the winged steed Pegasus struck the earth as he 
leaped toward heaven.! Directly north is Thespiae, always at odds with Thebes; 
and close by is the fountain in whose waters Narcissus contemplated his shadow 
—or, another story said, that of the dead sister whom he loved.? 

In the little town of Ascra, near Thespiae, lived and toiled the poet Hesiod, 
second only to Homer in the affection of the classic Greeks. Tradition gave 846 
and 777 as the dates of his birth and death; some modern scholars bring him 
down to 650;° probably he lived a century earlier than that.4 He was born at 
Aeolian Cyme in Asia Minor; but his father, tired of poverty there, migrated to 
Ascra, which Hesiod describes as “miserable in winter, insufferable in summer, 
and never good”°—like most of the places in which men live. As Hesiod, farm 
hand and shepherd boy, followed his flocks up and down the slopes of Helicon 
he dreamed that the Muses breathed into his body the soul of poetry. So he wrote 
and sang, and won prizes in musical contests,© even, some said, from Homer 
himself.” 

Loving like any young Greek the marvels of mythology, he composed! a 
Theogony, or Genealogy of the Gods, of which we have a thousand halting lines, 
giving those dynasties and families of deities which are as vital to religion as the 
pedigrees of kings are to history. First he sang of the Muses themselves, because 
they were, so to speak, his neighbors on Helicon, and in his youthful imagination 
he could almost see them “dancing with delicate feet” on the mountainside, and 


“bathing their soft skins” in the Hippocrene.? Then he described not so much the 
creation as the procreation of the world—how god begot god until Olympus 
overflowed. In the beginning was Chaos; “and next broad-bosomed Earth, ever 
secure seat of all the immortals”; in Greek religion the gods live on the earth or 
within it, and are always close to men. Next came Tartarus, god of the nether 
world; and after him Eros, or Love, “fairest of the gods.”!9 Chaos begot 
Darkness and Night, which begot Ether and Day; Earth begot Mountains and 
Heaven, and Heaven and Earth, mating, begot Oceanus, the Sea. We capitalize 
these names, but in Hesiod’s Greek there were no capitals, and for all we know 
he meant merely that in the beginning was chaos, and then the earth, and the 
inners of the earth, and night and day and the sea, and desire begetting all things; 
perhaps Hesiod was a philosopher touched by the Muses and personifying 
abstractions into poetry; Empedocles would use the same tricks a century or two 
later in Sicily.1! From such a theology it would be but a step to the natural 
philosophy of the Ionians. 

Hesiod’s mythology revels in monsters and blood, and is not averse to 
theological pornography. Out of the mating of Heaven (Uranus) and Earth (Ge 
or Gaea) came a race of Titans, some with fifty heads and a hundred hands. 
Uranus liked them not, and condemned them to gloomy Tartarus. But Earth 
resenting this, proposed to them that they should kill their father. One of the 
Titans, Cronus, undertook the task. Then “huge Ge rejoiced, and hid him in 
ambush; in his hand she placed a sickle with jagged teeth, and suggested to him 
all the stratagem. Then came vast Heaven, bringing Night [Erebus] with him, 
and, eager for love, brooded around Earth, and lay stretched on all sides.” 
Thereupon Cronus mutilated his father, and threw the flesh into the sea. From 
the drops of blood that fell upon the earth came the Furies; from the foam that 
formed around the flesh as it floated on the waters rose Aphrodite.!!, 12 The 
Titans captured Olympus, deposed Heaven-Uranus, and raised Cronus to the 
throne. Cronus married his sister Rhea, but Earth and Heaven, his parents, 
having predicted that he would be deposed by one of his sons, Cronus swallowed 
them all except Zeus, whom Rhea bore secretly in Crete. When Zeus grew up he 
deposed Cronus in turn, forced him to disgorge his children, and plunged the 
Titans back into the bowels of the earth.!5 

Such, according to Hesiod, were the births and ways of the gods. Here, too, is 
the tale of Prometheus, Far-Seer and Fire-Bringer; here, in tedious abundance, 
are some of the divine adulteries that enabled so many Greeks, like Mayflower 
Americans, to trace their pedigrees to the gods—one would never have guessed 
that adultery could be so dull. We do not know how far these myths were the 
popular outgrowth of a primitive and almost savage culture, and how far they are 


due to Hesiod; few of them are mentioned in the healthy pages of Homer. It is 
possible that some measure of the disrepute into which these tales brought the 
Olympians in days of philosophical criticism and moral development is to be 
ascribed to the gloomy fancy of Ascra’s bard. 

In the only poem universally conceded to Hesiod he descends from Olympus 
to the plains, and writes a vigorous georgic of the farmer’s life. The Works and 
Days takes the form of a long reproof and counsel to the poet’s brother Perseus, 
who is so strangely pictured that he may be only a literary device. “Now will I 
speak to thee with good intent, thou exceeding foolish Perseus.” !4 This Perseus, 
we are told, has cheated Hesiod of Hesiod’s inheritance; and now the poet, in the 
first of known sermons on the dignity of labor, tells him how much wiser 
honesty and toil are than vice and luxurious ease. “Behold, thou mayest choose 
vice easily, even in heaps; for the path is plain, and she dwells very near. But 
before excellence the immortal gods have placed the sweat of toil; long and 
steep is the road that leads to her, and rough it is at first; but when you reach the 
height then truly is it easy, though so hard before.” !5 So the poet lays down rules 
for diligent husbandry, and the proper days for plowing, planting, and reaping, in 
rough saws that Virgil would polish into perfect verse. He warns Perseus against 
drinking heavily in summer, or dressing lightly in winter. He draws a chilly 
picture of winter in Boeotia—the “keenly piercing air that flays the steers,” the 
seas and rivers tossed about by the northern wind, the moaning forests and 
crashing pines, the beasts “shunning the white snow” and huddling fearfully in 
their folds and stalls.16 How cozy then is a well-built cottage, the lasting reward 
of courageous and prudent toil! There the domestic tasks go on despite the 
storm; then a wife is a helpmate indeed, and repays a man for the many 
tribulations she has caused him. 

Hesiod cannot quite make up his mind about helpmates. He must have been a 
bachelor or a widower, for no man with a living wife would have spoken so 
acridly of woman. It is true that at the end of our fragment of the Theogony the 
poet begins a chivalrous Catalogue of Women, recounting the legends of those 
days when heroines were as numerous as men, and most of the gods were 
goddesses. But in both of his major works he tells with bitter relish how all 
human ills were brought to man by the beautiful Pandora. Angered by 
Prometheus’ theft of fire from Heaven, Zeus bids the gods mold woman as a 
Greek gift for man. He 


bade Hephaestus with all speed mix earth with water, and endue it with man’s voice and strength, 
and to liken in countenance to immortal goddesses the fair, lovely beauty of a maiden. Then he 
bade Athena teach her how to weave the highly wrought web, and golden Aphrodite to shed 
around her head grace, and painful desire, and cares that waste the limbs; but to endue her with a 


dog-like mind and tricky manners he charged the messenger Hermes. . . . They obeyed Zeus .. . 
and the herald of the gods placed within her a winning voice; and this woman he called Pandora, 
because all who dwelt in Olympian mansions bestowed on her a gift, a mischief to inventive 
men.!7 


Zeus presents Pandora to Epimetheus, who, though he has been warned by his 
brother Prometheus not to accept gifts from the gods, feels that he may, yield to 
beauty this once. Now Prometheus has left with Epimetheus a mysterious box, 
with instructions that it should under no circumstances be opened. Pandora, 
overcome with curiosity, opens the box, whereupon ten thousand evils fly out of 
it and begin to plague the life of man, while Hope alone remains. From Pandora, 
says Hesiod, “is the race of tender women; from her is a pernicious race; and 
tribes of women, a great hurt, dwell with men, helpmates not of consuming 
poverty but of surfeit... . So to mortal men Zeus gave women as an evil.” 18 

But alas, says our vacillating poet, celibacy is as bad as marriage; a lonely old 
age is a miserable thing, and the property of a childless man reverts at his death 
to the clan. So, after all, a man had better marry—though not before thirty; and 
he had better have children—though not more than one lest the property be 
divided. 


When full matureness crowns thy manhood’s pride, 
Lead to thy mansion the consenting bride; 

Thrice ten thy sum of years the nuptial prime, 

Nor fall far short, nor far exceed the time... 

A virgin choose, that morals chaste imprest 

By this wise love may stamp her yielding breast. 
Some known and neighboring damsel be thy prize; 
And wary bend around thy cautious eyes, 

Lest by a choice imprudent thou be found 

The merry mock of all the dwellers round. 

No better lot has Providence assigned 

Than a fair woman with a virtuous mind; 

Nor can a worse befall than when thy fate 

Allots a worthless, feast-continuing mate. 

She with no touch of mere material flame 

Shall burn to tinder thy care-wasted frame; 

Shall send a fire thy vigorous bones within 

And age unripe in bloom of years begin.19 


Before this Fall of Man, says Hesiod, the human race lived through many 
happy centuries on the earth. First the gods, in the days of Cronus (Virgil’s 
Saturnia regna), had made a Golden Race of men, who were themselves as gods, 
living without toil or care; of its own accord the earth bore ample food for them, 
and nourished their rich flocks; they spent many a day in joyous festival, and 


never aged; and when at last death came to them, it was like a painless and 
dreamless sleep. But then the gods, with divine whimsicality, made a Silver 
Race, far inferior to the first; these individuals took a century to grow up, lived 
through a brief maturity of suffering, and died. Zeus made then a Brazen Race, 
men with limbs and weapons and houses of brass, who fought so many wars 
with one another that “black Death seized them and they quitted the bright 
sunlight.” Zeus tried again and made the Heroic Race, which fought at Thebes 
and Troy; when these men died “they dwelt with carefree spirit in the Isles of the 
Blest.” Last and worst came the Iron Race, mean and corrupt, poor and 
disorderly, toiling by day and wretched by night; sons dishonoring parents, 
impious and stingy to the gods, lazy and factious, warring among themselves, 
taking and giving bribes, distrusting and maligning one another, and grinding the 
faces of the poor; “Would,” cries Hesiod, “that I had not been born in this age, 
but either before or after it!” Soon, he hopes, Zeus will bury this Iron Race under 
the earth.20 

Such is the theology of history with which Hesiod explains the poverty and 
injustice of his time. These ills he knew by sight and touch; but the past, which 
the poets had filled with heroes and gods, must have been nobler and lovelier 
than this; surely men had not always been as poor and harassed and petty as the 
peasants whom he knew in Boeotia. He does not realize how deeply the faults of 
his class enter into his own outlook, how narrow and earthly, almost 
commercial, are his views of life and labor, women and men. What a fall this is 
from the picture of human affairs in Homer, as a scene of crime and terror, but 
also of grandeur and nobility! Homer was a poet, and knew that one touch of 
beauty redeems a multitude of sins; Hesiod was a peasant who grudged the cost 
of a wife, and grumbled at the impudence of women who dared to sit at the same 
table with their husbands.2! Hesiod, with rough candor, shows us the ugly 
basement of early Greek society—the hard poverty of serfs and small farmers 
upon whose toil rested all the splendor and war sport of the aristocracy and the 
kings. Homer sang of heroes and princes for lords and ladies; Hesiod knew no 
princes, but sang his lays of common men, and pitched his tune accordingly. In 
his verses we hear the rumblings of those peasant revolts that would produce in 
Attica the reforms of Solon and the dictatorship of Peisistratus.!! 


In Boeotia, as in the Peloponnese, the land was owned by absentee nobles 
who dwelt in or near the towns. The most prosperous of the cities were built 
around Lake Copais, now dry but once supplying a complex system of irrigation 
tunnels and canals. Late in the Homeric Age this tempting region was invaded 
by peoples who took their name from that Mt. Boeon, in Epirus, near which they 


had had their home. They captured Chaeronea (near which Philip was to put an 
end to Greek liberty), Thebes, their future capital, and finally the old Minyan 
capital, Orchomenos. These and other towns, in classic days, joined under the 
leadership of Thebes in a Boeotian Confederacy, whose common affairs were 
managed by annually chosen boeotarchs, and whose peoples celebrated together 
at Coronea the festival of Panboeotia. 

It was the custom of the Athenians to laugh at the Boeotians as dullwitted, 
and to attribute this obtuseness to heavy eating and a moist and foggy climate— 
very much as the French used to diagnose the English. There may have been 
some truth in this, for the Boeotians play an unprepossessing part in Greek 
history. Thebes, for example, aided the Persian invaders, and was a thorn in the 
side of Athens for centuries. But in the other side of the scales we place the 
brave and loyal Plataeans, plodding Hesiod and soaring Pindar, the noble 
Epaminondas and the completely lovable Plutarch. We must beware of seeing 
Athens’ rivals only through Athens’ eyes. 


II. DELPHI 


From Plutarch’s city, Chaeronea, one passes at the continuous risk of his life 
over a dozen mountains into Phocis, to reach, on the very slope of Parnassus, the 
sacred city of Delphi. A thousand feet below is the Crisaean plain, bright with 
the silver leaves of ten thousand olive trees; five hundred feet farther down is an 
inlet of the Corinthian Gulf; ships move with the stately, silent slowness of 
distance over waters deceptively motionless. Beyond are other ranges, clothed 
for a moment in royal purple by the setting sun. At a turn in the road is the 
Castalian Spring, framed in a gorge of perpendicular cliffs; from the heights, 
legend said (adding another fable to his own), the citizens of Delphi hurled the 
wandering Aesop; over them, says history, Philomelus the Phocian drove the 
defeated Locrians in the Second Sacred War.!V, 23 Above are the twin peaks of 
Parnassus, where the Muses dwelt when they tired of Helicon. Greeks who 
climbed a hundred tortuous miles to stand on this mountainside—poised on a 
ledge between mist-shrouded heights and a sunlit sea, and surrounded on every 
side with beauty or terror—could hardly doubt that beneath these rocks lived 
some awful god. Time and again earthquake had rumbled here, frightening away 
the plundering Persians, and a century later the plundering Phocians, and a 
century later the plundering Gauls; it was the god protecting his shrine. As far 
back as Greek tradition could reach, worshipers had gathered here to find in the 
winds among the gorges, or the gases escaping from the earth, the voice and will 


of deity. The great stone that nearly closed the cleft from which the gases came 
was, to the Greeks, the center of Greece, and therefore the omphalos, as they 
called it, the umbilicus or very navel of the world. 

Over that navel they built their altars, in older days to Ge, Mother Earth, later 
to her bright conqueror Apollo. Once a terrible serpent had guarded the gorge, 
holding it against men; Phoebus had slain him with an arrow, and, as the Pythian 
Apollo, had become the idol of the shrine. There, when an earlier temple was 
destroyed by fire (548), the rich Alcmaeonids, aristocrats exiled from Athens, 
rebuilt it with funds subscribed by all Greece and augmented by their own; they 
gave it a facade of marble, surrounded it with a Doric peristyle, and supported it 
with Ionic colonnades within; seldom had Greece seen so magnificent a shrine. 
A Sacred Way wound up the slope to the sanctuary, adorned at every step with 
statues, porticoes, and “treasuries’—miniature temples built in the sacred 
precincts (at Olympia, Delphi, or Delos) by Greek cities as repositories for their 
funds, or as their individual tributes to the god. A hundred years before the battle 
of Marathon, Corinth and Sicyon raised such treasuries at Delphi; later, Athens, 
Thebes, and Cyrene rivaled them, Cnidus and Siphnos surpassed them. Amid 
them all, as a reminder that Greek drama was a part of Greek religion, a theater 
was built into the face of Parnassus. Far above all the rest was a stadium, where 
Greece practiced its favorite worship of health, courage, beauty, and youth. 

Imagination pictures the scene in the days of Apollo’s festival—fervent 
pilgrims crowding the road to the sacred city, filling noisily the inns and tents 
thrown up to shelter them, passing curiously and skeptically among the booths 
where subtle traders displayed their wares, mounting in religious procession or 
hopeful pilgrimage to Apollo’s temple, laying before it their offering or 
sacrifice, chanting their hymns or saying their prayers, sitting awed in the 
theater, and plodding up half a thousand trying steps to witness the Pythian 
games or gaze in wonder at mountains and sea. Life once passed this way in all 
its eagerness. 


III. THE LESSER STATES 


In the western mainlands of Greece life was content to be rural and subdued 
throughout Greek history—and is so today. In Locris, Aetolia, Acarnania, and 
Aeniania men were too close to primitive realities, too far from the quickening 
currents of communication and trade, to have time or skill for literature, 
philosophy, or art; even the gymnasium and the theater, so dear to Attica, found 
no home here; and the temples were artless village shrines stirring no national 


sentiment. At long intervals modest towns arose, like Amphissa in Locris, or 
Aetolian Naupactus, or little Calydon, where once Meleager had hunted the boar 
with Atalanta.Y On the west coast near Calydon is the modern Mesolongion, or 
Missolonghi, where Marco Bozzaris fought and Byron died. 


Between Acarnania and Aetolia runs the greatest river of Hellas—the 
Achelous, which the imaginative Greeks worshiped as a god, and appeased with 
prayer and sacrifice. Near its sources in Epirus rises the Spercheus, along whose 
banks in the little state of Aeniania once lived the pre-Homeric Achaeans, and a 
small tribe called Hellenes, whose name, by the whims of usage, was adopted by 
all the Greeks. Towards the east lay Thermopylae, called “Hot Gates” because of 
its warm sulphur springs and its narrow strategic pass, from north to south, 
between mountains and the Malic Gulf. Then over Mt. Othrys and through 
Achaea Phthiotis one descends into the great plains of Thessaly. 


Here at Pharsalus Caesar’s weary troops wiped out the forces of Pompey. 
Nowhere else in Greece were the crops so rich as in Thessaly, or the horses so 
spirited, or the arts so poor. Rivers ran from all directions into the Peneus, 
making a fertile alluvial soil from the southern boundary of the state to the foot 
of the northern ranges. Through these mountains the Peneus slashes its way 
across Thessaly to the Thracian Sea. Between the peaks of Ossa and Olympus it 
carves the Vale of Tempe (i.e., a cutting), where for four miles the angry river is- 
hemmed in by precipitous cliffs rising a thousand feet above the stream. Along 
the great rivers were many cities—Pherae, Crannon, Tricca, Larisa, Gyrton, 
Elatea—ruled by feudal barons living on the toil of serfs. Here, in the extreme 
north, is Mt. Olympus, tallest of Greek peaks, and home of the Olympian gods. 
On its northern and eastern slopes lay Pieria, where the Muses had dwelt before 
they moved to Helicon.Y! Southward, and along the gulf, ran Magnesia, piling up 
mountains from Ossa to Pelion. 


Beginning a few miles across the strait from Magnesia, the great island of 
Euboea stretches its length along the shores of the mainland between inner gulfs 
and outer Aegean, and pivots itself on a peninsula at Chalcis that almost binds it 
to Boeotia. The island’s backbone is a range that continues Olympus, Ossa, 
Pelion, and Othrys, and ends in the Cyclades. Its coastal plains were rich enough 
to lure Ionians from Attica in the days of the Dorian invasion, and to lead to its 
conquest by Athens in 506 on the plea that Athens, if blockaded at the Piraeus, 
would starve without Euboean grain. Neighboring deposits of copper and iron 
and banks of murex shells gave Chalcis its wealth and its name; for a time it was 


the chief center of the metallurgical industry in Greece, making unrivaled swords 
and excellent vases of bronze. The trade of the island, helped by one of the first 
Greek coinages, passed out from Chalcis, enriched its citizens, and led them to 
found commercial colonies in Thrace, Italy, and Sicily. The Euboean system of 
weights and measures became almost universal in Greece; and the alphabet of 
Chalcis, given to Rome by the Euboean colony of Italian Cumae, became 
through Latin the alphabet of modern Europe. A few miles to the south of 
Chalcis was its ancient rival, Eretria. There Menedemus, a pupil of Plato, 
established a school of philosophy, but for the rest neither Eretria nor Chalcis 
wrote its name very distinctly into the record of Greek thought or art. 


From Chalcis a bridge, lineal descendant of the wooden span built in 411 B.c., 
leads the traveler across the Euripus strait back into Boeotia. A few miles south 
on the Boeotian coast lay the little town of Aulis, where Agamemnon sacrificed 
his daughter to the gods. In this region once lived an insignificant tribe, the 
Graii, who joined the Euboeans in sending a colony to Cumae, near Naples; 
from them the Romans gave to all the Hellenes whom they encountered the 
name Graici, Greeks; and from that circumstance all the world came to know 
Hellas by a term which its own inhabitants never applied to themselves.2° 
Farther south is Tanagra, whose poetess Corinna won the prize from Pindar 
about 500 B.c., and whose potters, in the fifth and fourth centuries, would make 
the most famous statuettes in history. Five miles south again and we are in 
Attica. From the peaks of the Parnes range we can make out the hills of Athens. 


IV. ATTICA 


1. The Background of Athens 


The very atmosphere seems different—clean, sharp, and bright; each year 
here has three hundred sunny days. We are at once reminded of Cicero’s 
comment on “Athens’ clear air, which is said to have contributed to the keenness 
of the Attic mind.”26 Rain falls in Attica in autumn and winter, but seldom in 
summer. Fog and mist are rare. Snow falls about once a year in Athens, four or 
five times a year on the surrounding mountaintops.2” The summers are hot, 
though dry and tolerable; and in the lowlands, in ancient days, malarial swamps 
detracted from the healthiness of the air.28 The soil of Attica is poor; nearly 
everywhere the basic rock lies close to the surface, and makes agriculture a 
heartbreaking struggle for the simplest goods of life.V!! Only adventurous trade, 


and the patient culture of the olive and the grape, made civilization possible in 
Attica. 

It is all the more surprising that on this arid peninsula so many towns should 
have appeared. They are everywhere: at every harbor along the coast, in every 
valley among the hills. An active and enterprising people had settled Attica in or 
before neolithic days, and had hospitably received and intermarried with Ionians 
—a mixture of Pelasgo-Mycenaeans and Achaeans284—fleeing from Boeotia 
and the Peloponnesus in the face of the northern migrations and invasions. Here 
was no conquering alien race exploiting a native population, but a complex 
Mediterranean stock, of medium stature and dark features, directly inheriting the 
blood and culture of the old Helladic civilization, proudly conscious of its 
indigenous quality,29 and excluding from its national sanctuary, the Acropolis, 
those half-barbarian upstarts, the Dorians.2° 

Relationships of blood gave them their social organization. Each family 
belonged to a tribe, whose members claimed the same divine heroic ancestor, 
worshiped the same deity, joined in the same religious ceremony, had a common 
archon (governor) and treasurer, owned together certain communal lands, 
enjoyed among themselves the rights of intermarriage and bequest, accepted 
obligations of mutual aid, vengeance, and defense, and slept at last in the tribal 
burial place. Each of the four tribes of Attica was composed of three phratries or 
brotherhoods, each phratry of thirty clans or gentes (gene), and each clan, as 
nearly as possible, of thirty heads of families.3! This kinship classification of 
Attic society lent itself not only to military organization and mobilization, but to 
so clannish an aristocracy of old families that Cleisthenes had to redistribute the 
tribes before he could establish democracy. 

Each town or village was probably in origin the home of a clan, and 
sometimes took its name from the clan, or from the god or hero whom it 
worshiped, as in the case of Athens. The traveler entering Attica from eastern 
Boeotia would come first to Oropus, and receive no very favorable impression; 
for Oropus was a frontier town, as terrifying to the tourist as any such today. 
“Oropus,” says Dicaearchus (?) about 300 B.c., “is a nest of hucksters. The greed 
of the customhouse officials here is unsurpassed, their roguery inveterate and 
bred in the bone. Most of the people are coarse and truculent in their manners, 
for they have knocked the decent members of the community on the head.”32 
From Oropus southward one moved through a close succession of towns: 
Rhamnus, Aphidna, Deceleia (a strategic point in the Peloponnesian War), 
Acharnae (home of Aristophanes’ pugnacious pacifist Dicaeopolis), Marathon, 
and Brauron—in whose great temple stood that statue of Artemis which Orestes 
and Iphigenia had brought from the Tauric Chersonese, and where, every four 


years, as much of Attica as could come joined in the piety and debauchery of the 
Brauronia, or feast of Artemis.53 Then Prasiae and Thoricus; then the silver- 
mining region of Laurium, so vital in the economic and military history of 
Athens then, at the very point of the peninsula, Sunium, on whose cliffs a lovely 
temple rose as a guide to mariners and their hopeful offering to the incalculable 
Poseidon. Then up the western coast (for Attica is half coast, and its very name 
is from aktike, coastland) past Anaphlystus to the isle of Salamis,V!!! home of 
Ajax and Euripides; then to Eleusis, sacred to Demeter and her mysteries; and 
then back to the Piraeus. Into this sheltered port, neglected before Themistocles 
revealed its possibilities, ships were to bring the goods of all the Mediterranean 
world for the use and pleasure of Athens. The barrenness of the soil, the nearness 
of the coast, the abundance of harbors lured the people of Attica into trade; their 
courage and inventiveness won for them the markets of the Aegean; and out of 
that commercial empire came the wealth, the power, and the culture of Athens in 
the Periclean age. 


2. Athens under the Oligarchs 


These towns of Attica were not only the background but the members of 
Athens. We have seen how, according to Greek belief, Theseus with a 
benevolent “synoecism” had brought the people of Attica into one political 
organization, with one capital,!X Five miles from the Piraeus, and in a nest of 
hillsk—Hymettus, Pentelicus, and Parnes—Athens grew around the old 
Mycenaean acropolis; and all the landowners of Attica were its citizens. The 
oldest families, and those with the largest holdings, wielded the balance of 
power; they had tolerated the kingship when disorder threatened, but when quiet 
and stability returned they reasserted their feudal domination of the central 
government. After King Codrus had died in heroic self-sacrifice against the 
invading Dorians,* they announced (so the story went) that no one was good 
enough to succeed him, and replaced the king with an archon chosen for life. In 
752 they limited the tenure of the archonship to ten years, and in 683 to one. On 
the latter occasion they divided the powers of the office among nine archons: an 
archon eponymos, who gave his name to the year as a means of dating events; an 
archon basileus, who bore the name of king but was merely head of the state 
religion; a polemarchos, or military commander; and six thesmothetai, or 
lawmakers. As in Sparta and Rome, so in Athens the overthrow of the monarchy 
represented not a victory for the commons, or any intentional advance towards 
democracy, but a recapture of mastery by a feudal aristocracy—one more swing 


of the pendulum in the historical alternation between localized and centralized 
authority. By this piecemeal revolution the royal office was shorn of all its 
powers, and its holder was confined to the functions of a priest. The word king 
remained in the Athenian constitution to the end of its ancient history, but the 
reality was never restored. Institutions may with impunity be altered or 
destroyed from above if their names are left unchanged. 

The Eupatrid oligarchs—i.e., the well-born ruling few—continued to govern 
Attica for almost five centuries. Under their rule the population was divided into 
three political ranks: the hippes, or knights, who owned horses! and could serve 
as cavalry; the zeugitai, who owned a yoke of oxen and could equip themselves 
to fight as hoplites or heavyarmed troops; and the thetes, hired laborers who 
fought as light-armed infantry. Only the first two were accounted citizens; and 
only the knights could serve as archons, judges, or priests. After completing their 
term of office the archons, if no scandal had tarnished them, became 
automatically and for life members of the boule or Council that met in the cool 
of the evening on the Areopagus, or Ares’ hill, chose the archons, and ruled the 
state. Even under the monarchy this Senate of the Areopagus had limited the 
authority of the king; now, under the oligarchy, it was as supreme as its 
counterpart in Rome.36 

Economically the population fell again into three groups. At the top were the 
Eupatrids, who lived in relative luxury in the towns while slaves and hired men 
tilled their holdings in the country, or merchants made profits for them on their 
loans. Next in wealth were the demiurgoi, or public workmen—i.e., professional 
men, craftsmen, traders, and free laborers. As colonization opened up new 
markets, and coinage liberated trade, the rising power of this class became the 
explosive force that under Solon and Peisistratus won for it a share in the 
government, and under Cleisthenes and Pericles raised it to the zenith of its 
influence. Most of the laborers were freemen; slaves were as yet in the minority, 
even in the lower classes.27—Poorest of all were the georgoi, literally land 
workers, small peasants struggling against the stinginess of the soil and the greed 
of moneylenders and baronial lords, and consoled only with the pride of owning 
a bit of the earth. 

Some of these peasants had once held extensive tracts; but their wives had 
been more fertile than their land, and in the course of generations their holdings 
had been divided and redivided among their sons. The collective ownership of 
property by clan or patriarchal family was rapidly passing away, and fences, 
ditches, and hedges marked the rise of jealously individual property. As plots 
became smaller and rural life more precarious, many peasants sold their lands— 
despite the fine and disfranchisement that punished such sales—and went to 


Athens or lesser towns to become traders or craftsmen or laborers. Others, 
unable to meet the obligations of ownership, became tenant tillers of Eupatrid 
estates, hectemoroi, or “share-croppers” who kept a part of the produce as their 
pay.38 Still others struggled on, borrowed money by mortgaging their land at 
high rates of interest, were unable to pay, and found themselves attached to the 
soil by their creditors, and working for them as serfs. The holder of the mortgage 
was considered to be the hypothetical owner of the property until the mortgage 
was Satisfied, and placed upon the mortgaged land a stone slab announcing this 
ownership.29 Small holdings became smaller, free peasants fewer, great holdings 
greater. “A few proprietors,” says Aristotle, “owned all the soil, and the 
cultivators with their wives and children were liable to be sold as slaves,” even 
into foreign parts, “on failure to pay their rent” or their debts.4° Foreign trade, 
and the replacement of barter with coinage, hurt the peasant further; for the 
competition of imported food kept the prices of his products low, while the 
prices of the manufactured articles that he had to buy were determined by forces 
beyond his control, and rose inexplicably with every decade. A bad year ruined 
many farmers, and starved some of them to death. Rural poverty in Attica 
became so great that war was welcomed as a blessing: more land might be won, 
and fewer mouths would have to be fed.41 

Meanwhile, in the towns, the middle classes, unhindered by law, were 
reducing the free laborers to destitution, and gradually replacing them with 
slaves.42 Muscle became so cheap that no one who could afford to buy it deigned 
any longer to work with his hands; manual labor became a sign of bondage, an 
occupation unworthy of freemen. The landowners, jealous of the growing wealth 
of the merchant class, sold abroad the corn that their tenants needed for food, 
and at last, under the law of debt, sold the Athenians themselves.43 

For a time men hoped that the legislation of Draco would remedy these evils. 
About 620 this thesmothete, or lawmaker, was commissioned to codify, and for 
the first time to put into writing, a system of laws that would restore order in 
Attica. So far as we know, the essential advances of his code were a moderate 
extension, among the newly rich, of eligibility to the archonship, and the 
replacement of feud vengeance with law: here after the Senate of the Areopagus 
was to try all cases of homicide. The last was a basic and progressive change; 
but to enforce it, indeed to persuade vengeful men to accept it as more certain 
and severe than their own revenge, he attached to his laws penalties so drastic 
that after most of his legislation had been superseded by Solon’s he was 
remembered for his punishments rather than for his laws. Draco’s code 
congealed the cruel customs of an unregulated feudalism; it did nothing to 
relieve debtors of slavery, or to mitigate the exploitation of the weak by the 


strong; and though it slightly extended the franchise it left to the Eupatrid class 
full control of the courts, and the power to interpret in their own way all laws 
and issues affecting their interests.44 The owners of property were protected 
more zealously than ever before; petty theft, even idleness, was punished in the 
case of citizens with disfranchisement, in the case of others with death.X!1 45 

As the seventh century drew to a close the bitterness of the helpless poor 
against the legally entrenched rich had brought Athens to the edge of revolution. 
Equality is unnatural; and where ability and subtlety are free, inequality must 
grow until it destroys itself in the indiscriminate poverty of social war; liberty 
and equality are not associates but enemies. The concentration of wealth begins 
by being inevitable, and ends by being fatal. “The disparity of fortune between 
the rich and the poor,” says Plutarch, “had reached its height, so that the city 
seemed to be in a truly dangerous condition, and no other means for freeing it 
from disturbances . . . seemed possible but a despotic power.’46 The poor, 
finding their situation worse with each year—the government and the army in 
the hands of their masters, and the corrupt courts deciding every issue against 
them4”’—began to talk of a violent revolt, and a thoroughgoing redistribution of 
wealth.48 The rich, unable any longer to collect the debts legally due them, and 
angry at the challenge to their savings and their property, invoked ancient 
laws,49 and prepared to defend themselves by force against a mob that seemed to 
threaten not only property but all established order, all religion, and all 
civilization. 


3. The Solonian Revolution 


It seems incredible that at this juncture in Athenian affairs, so often repeated 
in the history of nations, a man should have been found who, without any act of 
violence or any bitterness of speech, was able to persuade the rich and the poor 
to a compromise that not only averted social chaos but established a new and 
more generous political and economic order for the entire remainder of Athens’ 
independent career. Solon’s peaceful revolution is one of the encouraging 
miracles of history. 

His father was a Eupatrid of purest blood, related to the descendants of King 
Codrus and, indeed, tracing his origin to Poseidon himself. His mother was 
cousin to the mother of Peisistratus, the dictator who would first violate and then 
consolidate the Solonian constitution. In his youth Solon participated lustily in 
the life of his time: he wrote poetry, sang the joys of “Greek friendship,”°° and, 
like another Tyrtaeus, stirred the people with his verses to conquer Salamis.°! In 


middle age his morals improved in inverse ratio to his poetry; his stanzas 
became dull, and his counsel excellent. “Many undeserving men are rich,” he 
tells us, “while their betters are poor. But we will not exchange what we are for 
what they have, since the one gift abides while the other passes from man to 
man.” The riches of the rich “are no greater than his whose only possessions are 
stomach, lungs and feet that bring him joy, not pain; the blooming charms of lad 
or maid; and an existence ever in harmony with the changing seasons of life.”’52 
Once, when a sedition occurred in Athens, he remained neutral, luckily before 
his own reputed legislation making such caution a crime.°3 But he did not 
hesitate to denounce the methods by which the wealthy had reduced the masses 
to a desperate penury.°4 

If we may believe Plutarch, Solon’s father “ruined his estate in doing benefits 
and kindnesses to other men.” Solon took to trade, and became a successful 
merchant with far-flung interests that gave him wide experience and travel. His 
practice was as good as his preaching, for he acquired among all classes an 
exceptional reputation for integrity. He was still relatively young—forty-four or 
forty-five—when, in 594, representatives of the middle classes asked him to 
accept election nominally as archon eponymos, but with dictatorial powers to 
soothe the social war, establish a new constitution, and restore stability to the 
state. The upper classes, trusting to the conservatism of a moneyed man, 
reluctantly consented. 

His first measures were simple but drastic economic reforms. He disappointed 
the extreme radicals by making no move to redivide the land; such an attempt 
would have meant civil war, chaos for a generation, and the rapid return of 
inequality. But by his famous Seisachtheia, or Removal of Burdens, Solon 
canceled, says Aristotle, “all existing debts, whether owing to private persons or 
to the state”;X!L 55 and at one blow cleared Attic lands of all mortgages. All 
persons enslaved or attached for debt were released; those sold into servitude 
abroad were reclaimed and freed; and such enslavement was forbidden for the 
future. It was characteristic of humanity that certain of Solon’s friends, getting 
wind of his intention to cancel debts, bought on mortgage large tracts of land, 
and later retained these without paying the mortgages; this, Aristotle tells us with 
a rare twinkle in his style, was the origin of many fortunes, that were later 
“supposed to be of immemorial antiquity.”°”7 Solon was under suspicion of 
having connived at this and of having profited by it, until it was discovered that 
as a heavy creditor he himself had lost by his law.5® The rich protested 
unanswerably that such legislation was confiscation; but within a decade opinion 
became almost unanimous that the act had saved Attica from revolution.°9 


Of another Solonian reform it is difficult to speak with clearness or certainty. 
Solon, says Aristotle, “superseded the Pheidonian measures”—that is, the 
Aeginetan coinage theretofore used in Attica—“by the Euboic system on a larger 
scale, and made the mina,X!V which had contained seventy drachmas, now 
contain a hundred.”6° According to Plutarch’s fuller account, Solon “made the 
mina, which before passed for seventy-three drachmas, go for a hundred, so that, 
though the number of pieces in a payment was equal, the value was less; which 
proved a considerable benefit to those that were to discharge great debts, and no 
loss to the creditors.”6! Only the genial and generous Plutarch could devise a 
form of inflation that would relieve debtors without hurting creditors—except 
that doubtless in some cases half a loaf is better than none.XV 

More lasting than these economic reforms were those historic decrees that 
created the Solonian constitution. Solon prefaced them with an act of amnesty 
freeing or restoring all persons who had been jailed or banished for political 
offenses short of trying to usurp the government. He went on to repeal, directly 
or by implication, most of Draco’s legislation; the law concerning murder 
remained.®4 It was in itself a revolution that the laws of Solon were applied 
without distinction to all freemen; rich and poor were now subject to the same 
restraints and the same penalties. Recognizing that his reforms had been made 
possible by the support of the mercantile and industrial classes and signified 
their accession to a substantial share in the government, Solon divided the free 
population of Attica into four groups according to their wealth: first, the 
pentacosiomedimni, or five-hundred-bushel men, whose annual income reached 
five hundred measures of produce, or the equivalent thereof;*V! second, the 
hippes, whose income was between three and five hundred measures; third, the 
zeugitai, with incomes between two and three hundred measures; and fourth, the 
thetes, all other freemen. Honors and taxes were determined by the same rating, 
and the one could not be enjoyed without paying the other; furthermore, the first 
class was taxed on twelve times, the second class on ten times, the third class on 
only five times, the amount of its annual income; the property tax was in effect a 
graduated income tax.6° The fourth class was exempt from direct taxation. Only 
the first class was eligible to the archonship or to military commands; the second 
class was eligible to lower offices and to the cavalry; the third was privileged to 
join the heavyarmed infantry; the fourth was expected to provide the common 
soldiers of the state. This peculiar classification weakened the kinship 
organization upon which the oligarchy had rested its power, and established the 
new principle of “timocracy’—government by honor or prestige as frankly 
determined by taxable wealth. A similar “plutocracy” prevailed, throughout the 
sixth and part of the fifth century, in most of the Greek colonies. 


At the head of the new government Solon’s code left the old Senate of the 
Areopagus, a little shorn of its exclusiveness and powers, open now to all 
members of the first class, but still with supreme authority over the conduct of 
the people and the officers of the state.6© Next below it he created a new boule, a 
Council of Four Hundred, to which each of the four tribes elected a hundred 
members; this Council selected, censored, and prepared all business that could 
be brought before the Assembly. Beneath this oligarchic superstructure, 
ingratiating to the strong, Solon, perhaps with good will aforethought, placed 
fundamentally democratic institutions. The old ekklesia of Homer’s day was 
brought back to life, and all citizens were invited to join in its deliberations. This 
Assembly annually elected, from among the five-hundred-bushel men, the 
archons who heretofore had been appointed by the Areopagus; it could at any 
time question these officers, impeach them, punish them; and when their terms 
expired it scrutinized their official conduct during the year, and could debar 
them, if it chose, from their usual graduation into the Senate. More important 
still, though it did not seem so, was the admission of the lowest class of the 
citizens to full parity with the higher classes in being eligible to selection by lot 
to the heliaea—a body of six thousand jurors that formed the various courts 
before which all matters except murder and treason were tried, and to which 
appeal could be made from any action of the magistrates. “Some believe,” says 
Aristotle, “that Solon intentionally introduced obscurity into his laws, to enable 
the commons to use their judicial power for their own political aggrandizement”; 
for since, as Plutarch adds, “their differences could not be adjusted by the letter, 
they would have to bring all their causes to the judges, who were in a manner 
masters of the laws.”67 This power of appeal to popular courts was to prove the 
wedge and citadel of Athenian democracy. 

To this basic legislation, the most important in Athenian history, Solon added 
a miscellany of laws aimed at the less fundamental problems of the time. First he 
legalized that individualization of property which custom had already decreed. If 
a man had sons he was to divide his property among them at his death; if he died 
childless he might bequeath to anyone the property that in such cases had 
heretofore reverted automatically to the clan.6® With Solon begins, in Athens, 
the right and law of wills. Himself a businessman, Solon sought to stimulate 
commerce and industry by opening citizenship to all aliens who had a skilled 
trade and came with their families to reside permanently at Athens. He forbade 
the export of any produce of the soil except olive oil, hoping to turn men from 
growing surplus crops to practicing an industry. He enacted a law that no son 
should be obliged to support a father who had not taught him some specific 


trade.£9 To Solon—not to the later Athenians—the crafts had their own rich 
honor and dignity. 

Even into the dangerous realm of morals and manners Solon offered laws. 
Persistent idleness was made a crime, and no man who lived a life of debauchery 
was permitted to address the Assembly.”? He legalized and taxed prostitution, 
established public brothels licensed and supervised by the state, and erected a 
temple to Aphrodite Pandemos from the revenues. “Hail to you, Solon!” sang a 
contemporary Lecky. “You bought public women for the benefit of the city, for 
the benefit of the morality of a city that is full of vigorous young men who, in 
the absence of your wise institution, would give themselves over to the 
disturbing annoyance of the better women.”7! He enacted the un-Draconian 
penalty of a hundred drachmas for the violation of a free woman, but anyone 
who caught an adulterer in the act was allowed to kill him there and then. He 
limited the size of dowries, wishing that marriages should be contracted by the 
affection of mates and for the rearing of children; and with childlike trustfulness 
he forbade women to extend their wardrobes beyond three suits. He was asked to 
legislate against bachelors, but refused, saying that, after all, “a wife is a heavy 
load to carry.””2 He made it a crime to speak evil of the dead, or to speak evil of 
the living in temples, courts, or public offices, or at the games; but even he could 
not tie the busy tongue of Athens, in which, as with us, gossip and slander 
seemed essential to democracy. He laid it down that those who remained neutral 
in seditions should lose their citizenship, for he felt that the indifference of the 
public is the ruin of the state. He condemned pompous ceremonies, expensive 
sacrifices, or lengthy lamentations at funerals, and limited the goods that might 
be buried with the dead. He established the wholesome law—a source of 
Athenian bravery for generations—that the sons of those who died in war should 
be brought up and educated at the expense of the government. 

To all of his laws Solon attached penalties, milder than Draco’s but still 
severe; and he empowered any citizen to bring action against any person whom 
he might consider guilty of crime. That his laws might be the better known and 
obeyed he wrote them down in the court of the archon basileus upon wooden 
rollers or prisms that could be turned and read. Unlike Lycurgus, Minos, 
Hammurabi, and Numa, he made no claim that a god had given him these laws; 
this circumstance, too, revealed the temper of the age, the city, and the man. 
Invited to make himself a permanent dictator he refused, saying that dictatorship 
was “a very fair spot, but there was no way down from it.”7° Radicals criticized 
him for failing to establish equality of possessions and power; conservatives 
denounced him for admitting the commons to the franchise and the courts; even 
his friend Anacharsis, the whimsical Scythian sage, laughed at the new 


constitution, saying that now the wise would plead and the fools would decide. 
Besides, added Anacharsis, no lasting justice can be established for men, since 
the strong or clever will twist to their advantage any laws that are made; the law 
is a spider’s web that catches the little flies and lets the big bugs escape. Solon 
accepted all this criticism genially, acknowledging the imperfections of his code; 
asked had he given the Athenians the best laws, he answered, “No, but the best 
that they could receive”’74— the best that the conflicting groups and interests of 
Athens could at that time be persuaded conjointly to accept. He followed the 
mean and preserved the state; he was a good pupil of Aristotle before the 
Stagirite was born. Tradition attributed to him the motto that was inscribed upon 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi—meden agon, nothing in excess;7° and all 
Greeks agreed in placing him among the Seven Wise Men. 

The best proof of his wisdom was the lasting effect of his legislation. Despite 
a thousand changes and developments, despite intervening dictatorships and 
superficial revolutions, Cicero could say, five centuries later, that the laws of 
Solon were still in force at Athens.76 Legally his work marks the end of 
government by incalculable and changeable decrees, and the beginning of 
government by written and permanent law. Asked what made an orderly and 
well-constituted state, he replied, “When the people obey the rulers, and the 
rulers obey the laws.””” To his legislation Attica owed the liberation of its 
farmers from serfdom, and the establishment of a peasant proprietor class whose 
ownership of the soil made the little armies of Athens suffice to preserve her 
liberties for many generations. When, at the close of the Peloponnesian War, it 
was proposed to limit the franchise to freeholders, only five thousand adult 
freemen in all Attica failed to satisfy this requirement.’? At the same time trade 
and industry were freed from political disabilities and financial inconveniences, 
and began that vigorous development which was to make Athens the commercial 
leader of the Mediterranean. The new aristocracy of wealth put a premium upon 
intelligence rather than birth, stimulated science and education, and prepared, 
materially and mentally, for the cultural achievements of the Golden Age. 


In 572, at the age of sixty-six, and after serving as archon for twenty-two 
years, Solon retired from office into private life; and having bound Athens, 
through the oath of its officials, to obey his laws unchanged for ten years,’9 he 
set out to observe the civilizations of Egypt and the East. It was now, apparently, 
that he made his famous remark—“I grow old while always learning.”®° At 
Heliopolis, says Plutarch, he studied Egyptian history and thought under the 
tutelage of the priests; from them, it is said, he heard of the sunken continent 
Atlantis, whose tale he told in an unfinished epic which two centuries later 


would fascinate the imaginative Plato. From Egypt he sailed to Cyprus and made 
laws for the city that in his honor changed its name to Soli.XV!! Herodotus®! and 
Plutarch describe with miraculous memory his chat at Sardis with Croesus, the 
Lydian king: how this paragon of wealth, having arrayed himself in all his 
paraphernalia, asked Solon did he not account him, Croesus, a happy man; and 
how Solon, with Greek audacity, replied: 


The gods, O King, have given the Greeks all other gifts in moderate degree; and so our 
wisdom, too, is a cheerful and a homely, not a noble and kingly, wisdom; and this, observing the 
numerous misfortunes that attend all conditions, forbids us to grow insolent upon our present 
enjoyment, or to admire any man’s happiness that may yet, in course of time, suffer change. For 
the uncertain future has yet to come, with every possible variety of fortune; and him only to 
whom the divinity has continued happiness unto the end do we call happy; to salute as happy one 
that is still in the midst of life and hazard we think as little safe and conclusive as to crown and 
proclaim as victorious the wrestler that is yet in the ring.82 


This admirable exposition of what the Greek dramatists mean by hybris— 
insolent prosperity—has the ring of Plutarch’s eclectic wisdom; we can only say 
that it is better phrased than Herodotus’ report, and that both accounts belong, 
presumably, to the realm of imaginary conversations. Certainly both Solon and 
Croesus, in the manner of their deaths, justified the skepticism of this homily. 
Croesus was dethroned by Cyrus in 546, and (if we may rephrase Herodotus 
with Dante) knew the bitterness of remembering, in his misery, the happy time 
of his splendor, and the stern warming of the Greek. And Solon, returning to 
Athens to die, saw in his last years the overthrow of his constitution, the 
establishment of a dictatorship, and the apparent frustration of all his work. 


4, The Dictatorship of Peisistratus 


The conflicting groups which he had dominated for a generation had 
resumed, upon his departure from Athens, the natural play of politics and 
intrigue. As in the passionate days of the French Revolution, three parties 
struggled for power: the “Shore,” led by the merchants of the ports, who favored 
Solon; the “Plain,” led by the rich landowners, who hated Solon; and the 
“Mountain,” a combination of peasants and town laborers who still fought for a 
redistribution of the land. Like Pericles a century later, Peisistratus, though an 
aristocrat by birth and fortune, manners and tastes, accepted the leadership of the 
commons. At a meeting of the Assembly he displayed a wound, claiming that it 
had been inflicted upon him by the enemies of the people, and asked for a 
bodyguard. Solon protested; knowing the subtlety of his cousin, he suspected 
that the wound had been self-inflicted, and that the bodyguard would open the 


way to a dictatorship. “Ye men of Athens,” he warned them, “I am wiser than 
some of you, and braver than others: wiser than those of you who do not 
perceive the treachery of Peisistratus, and braver than those who are aware of it, 
but out of fear hold their peace.”83 Nevertheless the Assembly voted that 
Peisistratus should be allowed a force of fifty men. Peisistratus collected four 
hundred men instead of fifty, seized the Acropolis, and declared a dictatorship. 
Solon, having published to the Athenians his opinion that “each man of you, 
individually, walketh with the tread of a fox, but collectively ye are geese,”84 
placed his arms and shield outside his door as a symbol of resigning his interest 
in politics, and devoted his last days to poetry. 

The wealthy forces of the Shore and the Plain united for a moment and 
expelled the dictator (556). But Peisistratus secretly made his peace with the 
Shore, and, probably with their connivance, re-entered Athens under 
circumstances that seemed to corroborate Solon’s judgment of the collective 
intelligence. A tall and beautiful woman, arrayed in the armor and costume of 
the city’s goddess Athena, and seated proudly in a chariot, led the forces of 
Peisistratus into the city, while heralds announced that the patron deity of Athens 
was herself restoring him to power (550). “The people of the city, fully 
persuaded,” says Herodotus, “that the woman was the veritable goddess, 
prostrated themselves before her, and received Peisistratus back.”85 The leaders 
of the Shore turned against him again and drove him into a second exile (549); 
but in 546 Peisistratus once more returned, defeated the troops sent out against 
him, and this time maintained his dictatorship for nineteen years, during which 
the wisdom of his policies almost redeemed the picturesque unscrupulousness of 
his means. 

The character of Peisistratus was a rare union of culture and intellect, 
administrative vigor and personal charm. He could fight ruthlessly, and readily 
forgive; he could move in the foremost currents of the thought of his time, and 
govern without the intellectual’s vacillation of purpose and timidity of 
execution. He was mild of manner, humane in his decisions, and generous to all. 
“His administration,” says Aristotle, “was temperate, and showed the statesman 
rather than the tyrant.”8© He made few reprisals upon regenerate enemies, but he 
banished irreconcilable opponents, and distributed their estates among the poor. 
He improved the army and built up the fleet as security against external attack; 
but he kept Athens out of war, and maintained at home, in a city so recently 
disturbed by class hostility, such order and content that it was common to say 
that he had brought back the Golden Age of Cronus’ reign. 

He surprised everyone by making little change of detail in the Solonian 
constitution. Like Augustus he knew how to adorn and support dictatorship with 


democratic concessions and forms. Archons were elected as usual, and the 
Assembly and the popular courts, the Council of Four Hundred and the Senate of 
the Areopagus met and functioned as before, except that the suggestions of 
Peisistratus found a very favorable hearing. When a citizen accused him of 
murder he appeared before-the Senate and offered to submit to trial, but the 
complainant decided not to press the charge. Year by year the people, in inverse 
proportion to their wealth, became reconciled to his rule; soon they were proud 
of him, at last fond of him. Probably Athens had needed, after Solon, just such a 
man as Peisistratus: one with sufficient iron in his blood to beat the disorder of 
Athenian life into a strong and steady form, and to establish by initial 
compulsion those habits of order and law which are to a society what the bony 
structure is to an animal—its shape and strength, though not its creative life. 
When, after a generation, the dictatorship was removed, these habits of order and 
the framework of Solon’s constitution remained as a heritage for democracy. 
Peisistratus, perhaps not knowing it, had come not to destroy the law but to 
fulfill it. 

His economic policies carried on that emancipation of the people which Solon 
had begun. He settled the agrarian question by dividing among the poor the lands 
that belonged to the state, as well as those of banished aristocrats; thousands of 
dangerously idle Athenians were settled upon the soil; and for centuries 
afterward we hear of no serious agrarian discontent in Attica.8” He gave 
employment to the needy by undertaking extensive public works, building a 
system of aqueducts and roads, and raising great temples to the gods. He 
encouraged the mining of silver at Laurium, and issued a new and independent 
coinage. To finance these undertakings he laid a ten per cent tax upon all 
agricultural products; later he seems to have reduced this to 5 per cent.8® He 
planted strategic colonies on the Dardanelles, and made commercial treaties with 
many states. Under his rule trade flourished, and wealth grew not among a few 
only, but in the community as a whole. The poor were made less poor, the rich 
not less rich. That concentration of wealth which had nearly torn the city into 
civil war was brought under control, and the spread of comfort and opportunity 
laid the economic bases of Athenian democracy. 

Under Peisistratus and his sons Athens was physically and mentally 
transformed. Till their time it had been a second-rate city in the Greek world, 
lagging behind Miletus, Ephesus, Mytilene, and Syracuse in wealth and culture, 
in vitality of life and mind. Now new buildings of stone and marble reflected the 
radiance of the day; the old temple of Athena on the Acropolis was beautified 
with a Doric peristyle; and work was begun on that temple of Olympian Zeus 
whose stately Corinthian columns, even in their ruins, brighten the road from 


Athens to her port. By establishing the Panathenaic games and giving them a 
Panhellenic character, Peisistratus brought to his city not honor only, but the 
stimulus of foreign faces, competition, and ways; under his rule the Panathenaea 
became the great national festival, whose impressive ceremonial still moves on 
the frieze of the Parthenon. To his court, by public works and private 
beneficence, Peisistratus attracted sculptors, architects, and poets; in his palace 
was collected one of the earliest libraries of Greece. A committee appointed by 
him gave to the Iliad and the Odyssey the form in which we know them. Under 
his administration and encouragement Thespis and others lifted drama from a 
mummers’ mimicry to a form of art ready to be filled out by the great 
triumvirate of the Athenian stage. 

The “tyranny” of Peisistratus was part of a general movement in the 
commercially active cities of sixth-century Greece, to replace the feudal rule of a 
landowning aristocracy with the political dominance of the middle class in 
temporary alliance with the poor.XV!!! Such dictatorships were brought on by the 
pathological concentration of wealth, and the inability of the wealthy to agree on 
a compromise. Forced to choose, the poor, like the rich, love money more than 
political liberty; and the only political freedom capable of enduring is one that is 
so pruned as to keep the rich from denuding the poor by ability or subtlety and 
the poor from robbing the rich by violence or votes. Hence the road to power in 
Greek commercial cities was simple: to attack the aristocracy, defend the poor, 
and come to an understanding with the middle classes.89 Arrived at power, the 
dictator abolished debts, or confiscated large estates, taxed the rich to finance 
public works, or otherwise redistributed the overconcentrated wealth; and while 
attaching the masses to himself through such measures, he secured the support of 
the business community by promoting trade with state coinage and commercial 
treaties, and by raising the social prestige of the bourgeoisie. Forced to depend 
upon popularity instead of hereditary power, the dictatorships for the most part 
kept out of war, supported religion, maintained order, promoted morality, 
favored the higher status of women, encouraged the arts, and lavished revenues 
upon the beautification of their cities. And they did all these things, in many 
cases, while preserving the forms and procedures of popular government, so that 
even under despotism the people learned the ways of liberty. When the 
dictatorship had served to destroy the aristocracy the people destroyed the 
dictatorship; and only a few changes were needed to make the democracy of 
freemen a reality as well as a form. 


5. The Establishment of Democracy 


When Peisistratus died, in 527, he left his power to his sons; his wisdom had 
survived every test except that of parental love. Hippias gave promise of being a 
wise ruler, and for thirteen years continued the policies of his father. Hipparchus, 
his younger brother, was harmlessly, though expensively, devoted to love and 
poetry; it was at his invitation that Anacreon and Simonides came to Athens. The 
Athenians were not quite pleased to see the leadership of the state pass down 
without their consent to the young Peisistratids, and began to realize that the 
dictatorship had given them everything but the stimulus of freedom. 
Nevertheless Athens was prosperous, and the quiet reign of Hippias might have 
gone on to a peaceful close had it not been for the unsmooth course of true 
Greek love. 

Aristogeiton, a man of middle age, had won the love of the young Harmodius, 
then, says Thucydides,9° “in the flower of youthful beauty.” But Hipparchus, 
equally careless of gender, also solicited the lad’s love. When Aristogeiton heard 
of this he resolved to kill Hipparchus and at the same time, in self-protection, to 
overthrow the tyranny. Harmodius and others joined him in the conspiracy 
(514). They murdered Hipparchus as he was arranging the Panathenaic 
procession, but Hippias eluded them and had them slain. To complicate the tale a 
courtesan Leaena, mistress of Harmodius, died bravely under torture, having 
refused to betray the surviving conspirators; if we may believe Greek tradition, 
she bit off her tongue and spat it in the face of her torturers to make sure that she 
would not answer their questions.9! 

Though the people lent no visible support to this revolt, Hippias was 
frightened by it into replacing his hitherto mild rule with a regime of 
suppression, espionage, and terror. The Athenians, strengthened by a generation 
of prosperity, could afford now to demand the luxury of liberty; gradually, as the 
dictatorship grew harsher, the cry for freedom grew louder; and Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, who had conspired for love and passion rather than for 
democracy,*!* were transformed by popular imagination into the martyrs of 
liberty. Off in Delphi the Alcmaeonids, who had been re-exiled by Peisistratus, 
saw their opportunity, raised an army, and marched upon Athens with the 
announced intention of deposing Hippias. At the same time they bribed the 
Pythian oracle to tell all Spartans who consulted her that Sparta must overthrow 
the tyranny at Athens. Hippias successfully resisted the forces of the 
Alcmaeonids; but when a Lacedaemonian army joined them he withdrew to the 
Areopagus. Seeking the security of his children in the event of his own death, he 
sent them secretly out of Athens; but they were captured by the invaders, and 
Hippias, as the price of their safety, consented to abdication and exile (510). The 
Alcmaeonids, led by the courageous Cleisthenes,** entered Athens in triumph; 


and on their heels came the banished aristocrats, prepared to celebrate the return 
of their property and their power. 

In the election that ensued, Isagoras, representing the aristocracy, was chosen 
to be chief archon. Cleisthenes, one of the defeated candidates, aroused the 
people to revolt, overthrew Isagoras, and set up a popular dictatorship. The 
Spartans again invaded Athens, seeking to restore Isagoras; but the Athenians 
resisted so tenaciously that the Spartans retired, and Cleisthenes, the Alcmaeonid 
aristocrat, proceeded to establish democracy (507). 

His first reform struck at the very framework of Attic aristocracy—those four 
tribes and 360 clans whose leadership, by centuries of tradition, was in the hands 
of the oldest and richest families. Cleisthenes abolished this kinship 
classification, and replaced it with a territorial division into ten tribes, each 
composed of a (varying) number of demes. To prevent the formation of 
geographical or occupational blocs, such as the old parties of Mountain, Shore, 
and Plain, each tribe was to be composed of an equal number of demes, or 
districts, from the city, from the coast, and from the interior. To offset the 
sanctity that religion had given to the old division, religious ceremonies were 
instituted for each new tribe or deme, and a famous ancient hero of the locality 
was made its deity or patron saint. Freemen of foreign origin, who had rarely 
been admitted to the franchise under the aristocratic determination of citizenship 
by descent, now automatically became citizens of the demes in which they lived. 
At one stroke the roll of voters was almost doubled, and democracy secured a 
new support and a broader base. 

Each of the new tribes was entitled to name one of the ten stratégoi, or 
generals, who now joined the polemarch in command of the army; and each tribe 
elected fifty members of the new Council of 501 which now replaced Solon’s 
Council of Four Hundred and assumed the most vital powers of the Areopagus. 
These councilors were chosen for a year’s term, not by election but by lot, from 
the list of all citizens who had reached the age of thirty and had not already 
served two terms. In this strange inauguration of representative government both 
the aristocratic principle of birth and the plutocratic principle of wealth were 
overridden by the new device of the lot, which gave every citizen an equal 
chance not only to vote, but to hold office in the most influential branch of the 
government. For the Council so elected determined all matters and proposals to 
be submitted for approval or rejection to the Assembly, reserved to itself various 
judicial powers, exercised wide administrative functions, and supervised all 
officials of the state. 

The Assembly was enlarged by the access of new citizens, so that a full 
meeting of its membership would have meant an attendance of approximately 


thirty thousand men. All these were eligible for service in the heliaea, or courts; 
but the fourth class, or thetes, were still, as under Solon, ineligible to 
individuaroffice. The powers of the Assembly were enlarged by the institution of 
ostracism, which Cleisthenes seems to have added as a protection for the young 
democracy. At any time, by a majority of votes written secretly upon potsherds 
(ostraka), the Assembly, in a quorum of six thousand members, might send into 
exile for ten years any man who in its judgment had become a danger to the 
state. In this way ambitious leaders would be stimulated to conduct themselves 
with circumspection and moderation, and men suspected of conspiracy could be 
disposed of without the law’s delay. The procedure required that the Assembly 
should be asked, “Is there any man among you whom you think vitally 
dangerous to the state? If so, whom?” The Assembly might then vote to ostracize 
any one citizen—not excepting the mover of the motion.**! Such exile involved 
no confiscation of property, and no disgrace; it was merely democracy’s way of 
cutting off the “tallest ears of corn.”92 Nor did the Assembly abuse its power. In 
the ninety years between the introduction of ostracism and its disuse at Athens, 
only ten persons were banished by it from Attica. 

One of these, we are told, was Cleisthenes himself. But in truth we do not 
know his later history; it was absorbed and lost in the brilliance of his work. 
Beginning with a thoroughly unconstitutional revolt, he had established, in the 
face of the most powerful families in Attica, a democratic constitution that 
continued in operation, with only minor changes, to the end of Athenian liberty. 
The democracy was not complete; it applied only to freemen, and still placed a 
modest property limitation upon eligibility to individual office.XX!! But it gave 
all legislative, executive, and judicial power to an Assembly and a Court 
composed of the citizens, to magistrates appointed by and responsible to the 
Assembly, and to a Council for whose members all citizens might vote, and in 
whose supreme authority, by the operation of the lot, at least one third of them 
actually shared for at least a year of their lives. Never before had the world seen 
so liberal a franchise, or so wide a spread of political power. 

The Athenians themselves were exhilarated by this adventure into 
sovereignty. They realized that they had undertaken a difficult enterprise, but 
they advanced to it with courage and pride, and, for a time, with unwonted self- 
restraint. From that moment they knew the zest of freedom in action, speech, and 
thought; and from that moment they began to lead all Greece in literature and 
art, even in statesmanship and war. They learned to respect anew a law that was 
their own considered will, and to love with unprecedented passion a state that 
was their unity, their power, and their fulfillment. When the greatest empire of 
the age decided to destroy these scattered cities called Greece, or to lay them 


under tribute to the Great King, it forgot that in Attica it would be opposed by 
men who owned the soil that they tilled, and who ruled the state that governed 
them. It was fortunate for Greece, and for Europe, that Cleisthenes completed his 
work, and Solon’s, twelve years before Marathon. 


I So all classical antiquity believed except some Boeotian literati of the second century A.D., who questioned 
Hesiod’s authorship.® 


II From aphros, foam. The final syllable is of uncertain derivation. 


III History knows nothing of Hesiod’s death. Legend tells how, at the age of eighty, he seduced the maiden 
Clymene; how her brother killed him and threw his body into the sea; and how Clymene bore as his son the 
lyric poet Stesichorus—who, however, was born in Sicily.22 


IV Twice the Greeks waged Sacred Wars over the perquisites of Apollo’s temple: once in 595-85, when the 
southern Greeks put an end to the exacting of greedy tolls by the people of neighboring Cirrha from 
pilgrims passing to Delphi through their port; and again in 356-46, when an allied Greek army under Philip 
of Macedon ousted the Phocians who had captured Delphi and appropriated the temple funds. The first war 
led to the neutralization of Delphi and the establishment of the Pythian games; the second led to the 
Macedonian conquest of Greece. 


V A wild boar having devastated the fields of Calydon, Meleager, son of Calydon’s King Oeneus, 
organized a hunt for it, with such aides as Theseus, Castor and Pollux, Nestor, Jason, and the fair-faced, 
fleet-footed Atalanta. Several heroes were slain by the boar, but Atalanta shot it and Meleager killed it. 
Atalanta, sought by many wooers in her Arcadian home, agreed to marry any one of them that could outrun 
her, but those who lost were to be put to death. Hippomenes won by dropping as he ran the three golden 
apples of the Hesperides given him by Aphrodite; Atalanta stooped to pick them, and lost the race. Of 
Meleager’s secret love for Atalanta, and his tragic death, the reader may learn in Swinburne’s Atalanta in 
Calydon. 


VI Hence the wise counsel of Alexander Pope’s philosophical doggerel: 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring.” 


VII “Attica,” says Thucydides (i, 1), “because of the poverty of its soil, enjoyed from a very remote period 
freedom from faction [?] and invasion.” 


VIII Probably named by the Phoenicians from shalam, peace; cf. Salem.54 


IX Tradition placed this event in the thirteenth century B.c.; but the union of Attica under Athens could 
hardly have been completed before 700, since the “Homeric” Hymn to Demeter, composed about that date, 
speaks of Eleusis as still having its own king.35 


X A possibly legendary event attributed by tradition to 1068 B.c. 


XI The mark of a gentleman then, as in the days of Roman equites, French chevaliers, and English 
cavaliers. 


XII “Those that stole a cabbage or an apple were to suffer even as villains that committed sacrilege or 
murder. “—Plutarch, Solon. 


XIII Probably this did not apply to commercial debts in which personal servitude was not involved.56 
XIV For the value of Athenian coins, see below, Chap. XII, sect. II. 


XV Grote and many others interpreted Plutarch’s statement to mean that Solon had depreciated the currency 
by twenty-seven per cent and had thereby given relief to landlords who, themselves debtors to others, were 
deprived of the mortgage returns upon which they had depended for meeting their obligations.62 Such 
inflation, however, would have fallen as a second blow upon those landlords who had lent sums to 
merchants; if it helped any class, it helped these merchants rather than the landlords or the peasants—whose 
mortgages had already been forgiven. Possibly Solon had no thought of debasing the currency, but wished 
merely to substitute, for a monetary standard that had been found convenient in trading with the 
Peloponnesus, another that would facilitate trade with the rich and growing markets of Ionia, where the 
Euboic standard was in common use.®3 


XVI A medimnus—about one and a half bushels—was considered equivalent to one drachma in money. 


XVII Diogenes Laertius tells this story rather of Soli in Cilicia—the town whose preservation of old Greek 
speech into Alexander’s day led to the word solecism. 


XVIII The word tyrant had come from Lydia, perhaps from the town of Tyrrha, meaning a fortress; 
probably it is a distant cousin to our word tower (Gk. tyrris). Apparently it was applied first to Gyges, the 
Lydian king. 


XIX One would not be surprised to learn that they represented a resentful aristocracy, like Brutus and 
Cassius in Rome. Brutus, too, became the hero of a revolution, after eighteen centuries had obscured his 
history. 


XX Grandson of Cleisthenes, dictator of Sicyon. 
XXI A similar institution was used at Argos, Megara, and Syracuse. 


XXII A property qualification was placed upon the franchise in the earlier stages of American and French 
democracy. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Great Migration 
I. CAUSES AND WAYS 


IN carrying the story of Sparta and Athens down to the eve of Marathon we 
have sacrificed the unity of time to the unity of place. It is true that the cities of 
the mainland were older than the Greek settlements in the Aegean and Ionia, and 
that these cities, in many cases, sent out the colonies whose life we must now 
describe. But, by a confusing inversion of normal sequences, several of those 
colonies became greater than their mother cities, and preceded them in the 
development of wealth and art. The real creators of Greek culture were not the 
Greeks of what we now call Greece, but those who fled before the conquering 
Dorians, fought desperately for a foothold on foreign shores, and there, out of 
their Mycenaean memories and their amazing energy, made the art and science, 
the philosophy and poetry that, long before Marathon, placed them in the 
forefront of the Western world. Greek civilization was inherited by the parent 
cities from their children. 

There is nothing more vital in the history of the Greeks than their rapid spread 
throughout the Mediterranean.! They had been nomadic before Homer, and all 
the Balkan peninsula had seemed fluid with this movement, but the successive 
Greek waves that broke upon the Aegean isles and the western coasts of Asia 
were stirred up above all by the Dorian invasion. From every part of Hellas men 
went out in search of homes and liberty beyond the grasp of the enslaving 
conquerors. Political faction and family feud in the older states contributed to the 
migration; the defeated sometimes chose exile, and the victors gave every 
encouragement to their exodus. Some of the Greek survivors of the Trojan War 
stayed in Asia; others, through shipwreck or adventure, settled in the islands of 
the Aegean; some, reaching home after a perilous journey, found their thrones or 
their wives occupied, and returned to their ships to build new homes and 
fortunes abroad. In mainland Greece, as in modern Europe, colonization proved 
a blessing in varied ways: it provided outlets for surplus population and 
adventurous spirits, and safety valves against agrarian discontent; it established 
foreign markets for domestic products, and strategic depots for the import of 


food and minerals. In the end it created a commercial empire whose thriving 
interchange of goods, arts, ways, and thoughts made possible the complex 
culture of Greece. 

The migration followed five main lines—Aeolian, Ionian, Dorian, Euxine, 
Italian. The earliest began in the northern states of the mainland, which were the 
first to feel the brunt of the invasions from the north and the west. From 
Thessaly, Phthiotis, Boeotia, and Aetolia, throughout the twelfth and eleventh 
centuries, a stream of immigrants moved slowly across the Aegean to the region 
about Troy, and founded there the twelve cities of the Aeolian League. The 
second line took its start in the Peloponnesus, whence thousands of Mycenaeans 
and Achaeans fled on the “Return of the Heraclids.” Some of then settled in 
Attica, some in Euboea; many of them moved out into the Cyclades, ventured 
across the Aegean, and established in western Asia Minor the twelve cities of the 
Ionian Dodecapolis. The third line was followed by Dorians who overflowed the 
Peloponnesus into the Cyclades, conquered Crete and Cyrene, and set up a 
Dorian Hexapolis around the island of Rhodes. The fourth line, starting 
anywhere in Greece, settled the coast of Thrace, and built a hundred cities on the 
shores of the Hellespont, the Propontis, and the Euxine Sea. The fifth line moved 
westward to what the Greeks called the Ionian Isles, thence across to Italy and 
Sicily, and finally to Gaul and Spain. 

Only a sympathetic imagination or a keen recollection of our own colonial 
history can visualize the difficulties that were surmounted in this century-long 
migration. It was an adventure of high moment to leave the land consecrated by 
the graves of one’s ancestors and guarded by one’s hereditary deities, and go 
forth into strange regions unprotected, presumably, by the gods of Greece. 
Therefore the colonists took with them a handful of earth from their native state 
to strew upon the alien soil, and solemnly carried fire from the public altar of 
their mother city to light the civic fire at the hearth of their new settlement. The 
chosen site was on or near a shore, where ships—the second home of half the 
Greeks—might serve as a refuge from attack by land; better still if it were a 
coastal plain protected by mountains that provided a barrier in the rear, an 
acropolis for defense in the town, and a promontory-sheltered harbor in the sea; 
best of all if such a haven could be found on some commercial route, or by a 
river mouth that received the products of the interior for export or exchange; 
then prosperity was only a matter of time. Good sites were nearly always 
occupied, and had to be conquered by stratagem or force; the Greeks, in such 
matters, recognized no morals loftier than our own. In some cases the conquerors 
reduced the prior inhabitants to slavery, with all the irony of pilgrims seeking 
freedom; more often they made friends of the natives by bringing them Greek 


gifts, charming them with a superior culture, courting their women, and adopting 
their gods; the colonial Greeks did not bother about purity of race,? and could 
always find in their teeming pantheon some deity sufficiently like the local 
divinity to facilitate a religious entente. Above all, the colonists offered the 
products of the Greek handicrafts to the natives, secured grain, cattle, or 
minerals in return, and exported these throughout the Mediterranean—preferably 
to the metropolis, or mother city, from which the settlers had come, and to which 
they retained for centuries a certain filial piety. 

One by one these colonies took form, until Greece was no longer the narrow 
peninsula of Homeric days, but a strangely loose association of independent 
cities scattered from Africa to Thrace and from Gibraltar to the eastern end of 
the Black Sea. It was an epochal performance for the women of Greece; we shall 
not always find them so ready to have children. Through these busy centers of 
vitality and intelligence the Greeks spread into all of southern Europe the seeds 
of that subtle and precarious luxury called civilization, without which life would 
have no beauty, and history no meaning. 


II. THE IONIAN CYCLADES 


Sailing south from the Piraeus along the Attic coast, and bearing east around 
Sunium’s templed promontory, the traveler reaches the little isle of Ceos, where, 
if we may believe the incredible on the authority of Strabo and Plutarch, “there 
was once a law that appears to have commanded those who were sixty years of 
age to drink hemlock, in order that the food might be sufficient for the rest,” and 
“there was no memory of a case of adultery or seduction over a period of seven 
hundred years.”4 

Perhaps that is why her greatest poet exiled himself from Ceos after reaching 
middle age; he might have found it difficult to attain, at home, the eighty-seven 
years that Greek tradition gives him. All the Hellenic world knew Simonides at 
thirty, and when he died, in 469, he was by common consent the most brilliant 
writer of his time. His fame as poet and singer won him an invitation from 
Hipparchus, codictator of Athens, at whose court he found it possible to live in 
amity with another poet, Anacreon. He survived the war with Persia, and was 
chosen again and again to write epitaphs for memorials of the honored dead. In 
his old age he lived at the court of Hieron I, dictator of Syracuse; and his repute 
was then so high that in 475 he made peace in the field between Hieron and 
Theron, dictator of Acragas, as hostilities were about to begin.° Plutarch, in his 
perennially pertinent essay on “Should Old Men Govern?” tells us that 


Simonides continued to win the prize for lyric poetry and choral song into very 
old age. When finally he consented to die he was buried at Acragas with the 
honors of a king. 

He was a personality as well as a poet, and the Greeks denounced and loved 
him for his vices and eccentricities. He had a passion for money, and his muse 
was dumb in the absence of gold. He was the first to write poetry for pay, on the 
ground that poets had as much right to eat as anyone else; but the practice was 
new to Greece, and Aristophanes echoed the resentment of the public when he 
said that Simonides “would go to sea on a hurdle to earn a groat.”© He prided 
himself on having invented a system of mnemonics, which Cicero adopted 
gratefully;” its essential principle lay in arranging the things to be remembered 
into some logical classification and sequence, so that each item would naturally 
lead to the next. He was a wit, and his sharp repartees passed like a mental 
currency among the cities of Greece; but in his old age he remarked that he had 
often repented of speaking, but never of holding his tongue. 

We are surprised to find, in the extant fragments of a poet so widely 
acclaimed and so liberally rewarded, that indispersible gloom which broods over 
so much of Greek literature after Homer—in whose days men were too active to 
be pessimists, and too violent to be bored. 


Few and evil are the days of our life; but everlasting will be our sleep beneath the earth. . . . 
Small is the strength of man, and invincible are his errors; grief treads upon the heels of grief 
through his short life; and death, whom no man escapes, hangs over him at last; to this come good 
and bad alike. .. . Nothing human is everlasting. Well said the bard of Chios that the life of man 
is even as that of a green leaf; yet few who hear this bear it in mind, for hope is strong in the 
breast of the young. When youth is in flower, and the heart of man is light, he nurses idle thought, 
hoping he will never grow old or die; nor does he think of sickness in good health. Fools are they 
who dream thus, nor know how short are the days of our youth and our life.9 


No hope of Blessed Isles comforts Simonides, and the divinities of Olympus, 
like those of Christianity in some modern verse, have become instruments of 
poetry rather than consolations of the soul. When Hieron challenged him to 
define the nature and attributes of God he asked for a day’s time to prepare his 
answer, and the next day begged for two days more, and on each occasion 
doubled the period that he required for thought. When at last Hieron demanded 
an explanation, Simonides replied that the longer he pondered the matter the 
more obscure it became. 1° 


Out of Ceos came not only Simonides, but his nephew and lyric successor 
Bacchylides, and, in Alexandrian days, the great anatomist Erasistratus. We 
cannot say so much for Seriphos, or Andros, or Tenos, or Myconos, or Sicinos, 


or Ios. On Syros lived Pherecydes (ca. 550), who was reputed to have taught 
Pythagoras, and to have been the first philosopher to write in prose. On Delos, 
said Greek story, Apollo himself had been born. So sacred was the island as his 
sanctuary that both death and birth were forbidden within its borders; those 
about to give birth or to die were hurriedly conveyed from its shores; and all 
known graves were emptied that the island might be purified.1! There, after the 
repulse of the Persians, Athens and her Ionian allies would keep the treasure of 
the Delian Confederacy; there, every fourth year, the Ionians met in pious but 
convivial assemblage to celebrate the festival of the handsome god. A seventh- 
century hymn describes the “women with fine girdles,”!2 the eager merchants 
busy at their booths, the crowds lining the road to watch the sacred procession; 
the tense ritual and solemn sacrifice in the temple; the joyous dances and choral 
hymns of Delian and Athenian maidens chosen for their comeliness as well as 
their song; the athletic and musical contests, and the plays in the theater under 
the open sky. Annually the Athenians sent an embassy to Delos to celebrate 
Apollo’s birthday; and no criminal might be executed in Athens until this 
embassy’s return. Hence the long interval, so fortunate for literature and 
philosophy, between the conviction of Socrates and his execution. 

Naxos is the largest, as Delos is almost the smallest, of the Cyclades. It was 
famous for its wine and its marble, and became rich enough, in the sixth century, 
to have its own navy and its own school of sculpture. Southeast of Naxos lies 
Amorgos, home of the unamiable Semonides, whose ungallant satire on women 
has been carefully preserved by man-written history.!! To the west lies Paros, 
almost composed of marble; its citizens made their homes of it, and Praxiteles 
found there the translucent stone which he would carve and polish into the 
warmth and texture of human flesh. On this island, about the end of the eighth 
century, Archilochus was born, son of a slave woman, but one of the greatest 
lyric singers of Greece. A soldier’s fortune led him north to Thasos where, in a 
battle with the natives, he found his heels more valuable than his shield; he took 
to the one and abandoned the other, and lived to turn many a merry quip about 
his flight. Back in Paros he fell in love with Neobule, daughter of the rich 
Lycambes. He describes her as a modest lass with tresses falling over her 
shoulders, and sighs, as so many centuries have sighed, “only to touch her 
hand.”!4 But Lycambes, admiring the poet’s verses more than his income, put an 
end to the affair; whereupon Archilochus aimed at him and Neobule and her 
sister such barbs of satiric verse that all three of them, legend assures us, hanged 
themselves. Archilochus turned his back sourly upon the “figs and fishes” of 
Paros, and became again a soldier of fortune. Finally, his heels having failed 
him, he was killed in battle against the Naxians. 


We learn from his poems that he was a man of rough speech to both friends 
and foes, with a disappointed lover’s penchant for adultery.!° We picture him as 
an inspired pirate, a melodious buccaneer coarse in prose and polished in verse; 
taking the iambic meter already popular in folk songs and fashioning it into short 
and stinging lines of six feet; this was the “iambic trimeter” that would become 
the classic medium of Greek tragedy. He experimented gaily with dactylic 
hexameters, trochaic tetrameters, and a dozen other meters,!!! and gave to Greek 
poetry the metrical forms that it would keep to the end. Only a few broken lines 
survive, and we must accept the word of the ancients that he was the most 
popular of all Greek poets after Homer. Horace loved to imitate his technical 
diversities; and the great Hellenistic critic, Aristophanes of Byzantium, when 
asked which of Archilochus’ poems he liked best, voiced in two words the 
feeling of Greece when he answered, “The longest.” 16 


A morning’s sail west of Paros is Siphnos, famous for its mines of silver and 
gold. These were owned by the people through their government. The yield was 
so rich that the island could set up at Delphi the Siphnian Treasury with its 
placid caryatides, erect many another monument, and yet distribute a substantial 
balance among the citizens at the end of every year.!’ In 524 a band of 
freebooters from Samos landed on the island and exacted a tribute of a hundred 
talents—the equivalent of $600,000 today. The rest of Greece accepted this 
heroic robbery with the equanimity and fortitude with which men are 
accustomed to bear the misfortunes of their friends. 


Ill. THE DORIAN OVERFLOW 


The Dorians, too, colonized the Cyclades, and tamed their warlike spirits to 
terrace the mountain slopes patiently, that the parsimonious rain might be held 
and coaxed to nourish their crops and vines. In Melos they took over from their 
Bronze Age predecessors the quarrying of obsidian, and made the island so 
prosperous that the Athenians, as we shall see, spared no pains to Melos to win 
its support in the struggle with Sparta. Here, in 1820, was found that Aphrodite 
of Melos!V which is now the most famous statue in the Western world. 


Moving east and then south, the Dorians conquered Thera and Crete, and 
from Thera sent a further colony to Cyrene. A few of them settled in Cyprus, 
where, from the eleventh century, a small colony of Arcadian Greeks had 
struggled for mastery against the old Phoenician dynasties. It was one of these 
Phoenician kinglets, Pygmalion, of whom legend told how he so admired an 


ivory Aphrodite carved by his hands that he fell in love with it, begged the 
goddess to give it life, and married his creation when the goddess complied.!® 
The coming of iron probably lessened the demand for Cyprian copper, and left 
the island off the main line of Greek economic advance. The cutting of the 
timber by the natives to burn the copper ore, by the Phoenicians for ships and by 
the Greeks for agricultural clearings, slowly transformed Cyprus into the hot and 
half-barren derelict that it is today. The art of the island, like its population, was 
in the Greek period a medley of Egyptian, Phoenician, and Hellenic influences, 
and never attained a homogeneous character of its own.V 


The Dorians were but a minority of the Greek population in Cyprus; but in 
Rhodes and the southern Sporades and on the adjoining mainland they became 
the ruling class. Rhodes prospered in the centuries between Homer and 
Marathon, though its zenith would not come till the Hellenistic age. On a 
promontory jutting out from Asia, Dorian settlers developed the city of Cnidus, 
well situated to be a port of the coastal trade. Here the astronomer Eudoxus 
would be born, and the historian (or fabulist) Ctesias, and that Sostratus who was 
to build the Pharos at Alexandria. Here, among the ruins of ancient temples, 
would be found the sad and matronly Demeter of the British Museum. 


Opposite Cnidus lay the island of Cos, home of Hippocrates and rival of 
Cnidus as a center of Greek medical science. Apelles the painter would be born 
here, and Theocritus the poet. A little to the north, on the coast, was 
Halicarnassus, birthplace of Herodotus and royal seat, in Hellenistic days, of the 
Carian King Mausolus and his fond Artemisia. This city, with Cos and Cnidus 
and the chief towns of Rhodes (Lindus, Camirus, and Ialysus) formed the Dorian 
Hexapolis, or Six Cities, of Asia Minor—weak rivals, for a time, of the Twelve 
Cities of Ionia. 


IV. THE IONIAN DODECAPOLIS 


1. Miletus and the Birth of Greek Philosophy 


Running northwest of Caria for some ninety miles was the strip of 
mountainous coastland, twenty to thirty miles wide, anciently known as Ionia. 
Here, said Herodotus, “the air and climate are the most beautiful in the whole 
world.” !9 Its cities lay for the most part at the mouths of rivers, or at the ends of 


roads, that carried the goods of the hinterland down to the Mediterranean for 
shipment everywhere. 

Miletus, southernmost of the Ionian Twelve, was in the sixth century the 
richest city of the Greek world. The site had been inhabited by Carians from 
Minoan days; and when, about 1000 B.c., the Ionians came there from Attica, 
they found the old Aegean culture, though in a decadent form, waiting to serve 
as the advanced starting point of their civilization. They brought no women with 
them to Miletus, but merely killed the native males and married the widows;2° 
the fusion of cultures began with a fusion of blood. Like most of the Ionian 
cities, Miletus submitted at first to kings who led them in war, then to aristocrats 
who owned the land, then to “tyrants” representing the middle class. Under the 
dictator Thrasybulus, at the beginning of the sixth century, industry and trade 
reached their peak, and the growing-wealth of Miletus flowered forth in 
literature, philosophy, and art. Wool was brought down from the rich pasture 
lands of the interior, and turned into clothing in the textile mills of the city. 
Taking a lesson from the Phoenicians and gradually bettering their instruction, 
Ionian merchants established colonies as trading posts in Egypt, Italy, the 
Propontis, and the Euxine. Miletus alone had eighty such colonies, sixty of them 
in the north. From Abydos, Cyzicus, Sinope, Olbia, Trapezus, and Dioscurias, 
Miletus drew flax, timber, fruit, and metals, and paid for these with the products 
of her handicrafts. The wealth and luxury of the city became a proverb and a 
scandal throughout Greece. Milesian merchants, overflowing with profits, lent 
money to enterprises far and wide, and to the municipality itself. They were the 
Medici of the Ionian Renaissance. 

It was in this stimulating environment that Greece first developed two of its 
most characteristic gifts to the world—science and philosophy. The crossroads 
of trade are the meeting place of ideas, the attrition ground of rival customs and 
beliefs; diversities beget conflict, comparison, thought; superstitions cancel one 
another, and reason begins. Here in Miletus, as later in Athens, were men from a 
hundred scattered states; mentally active through competitive commerce, and 
freed from the bondage of tradition by long absences from their native altars and 
homes. Milesians themselves traveled to distant cities, and had their eyes opened 
by the civilizations of Lydia, Babylonia, Phoenicia, and Egypt; in this way, 
among others, Egyptian geometry and Babylonian astronomy entered the Greek 
mind. Trade and mathematics, foreign commerce and geography, navigation and 
astronomy, developed hand in hand. Meanwhile wealth had created leisure; an 
aristocracy of culture was growing up in which freedom of thought was tolerated 
because only a small minority could read. No powerful priesthood, no ancient 
and inspired text limited men’s thinking; even the Homeric poems, which were 


to become in some sense the Bible of the Greeks, had hardly taken yet a definite 
form; and in that final form their mythology was to bear the imprint of Ionian 
skepticism and scandalous merriment. Here for the first time thought became 
secular, and sought rational and consistent answers to the problems of the world 
and man.V! 


Nevertheless the new plant, mutation though it was, had its roots and 
ancestry. The hoary wisdom of Egyptian priests and Persian Magi, perhaps even 
of Hindu seers, the sacerdotal science of the Chaldeans, the poetically 
personified cosmogony of Hesiod, were mingled with the natural realism of 
Phoenician and Greek merchants to produce Ionian philosophy. Greek religion 
itself had paved the way by talking of Moira, or Fate, as ruler of both gods and 
men: here was that idea of law, as superior to incalculable personal decree, 
which would mark the essential difference between science and mythology, as 
well as between despotism and democracy. Man became free when he 
recognized that he was subject to law. That the Greeks, so far as our knowledge 
goes, were the first to achieve this recognition and this freedom in both 
philosophy and government is the secret of their accomplishment, and of their 
importance in history. 

Since life proceeds by heredity as well as by variation, by stabilizing custom 
as well as by experimental innovation, it was to be expected that the religious 
roots of philosophy would form as well as feed it, and there should remain in it, 
to the very end, a vigorous element of theology. Two currents run side by side in 
the history of Greek philosophy: one naturalistic, the other mystical. The latter 
stemmed from Pythagoras, and ran through Parmenides, Heracleitus, Plato, and 
Cleanthes to Plotinus and St. Paul; the other had its first world figure in Thales, 
and passed down through Anaximander, Xenophanes, Protagoras, Hippocrates, 
and Democritus to Epicurus and Lucretius. Now and then some great spirit— 
Socrates, Aristotle, Marcus Aurelius—merged the two currents in an attempt to 
do justice to the unformulable complexity of life. But even in these men the 
dominant strain, characteristic of Greek thought, was the love and pursuit of 
reason. 


Thales was born about 640, probably at Miletus, reputedly of Phoenician 
parentage,2! and derived much of his education from Egypt and the Near East; 
here, as if personified, we see the transit of culture from East to West. He 
appears to have engaged in business only so far as to provide himself with the 
ordinary goods of life; everyone knows the story of his successful speculation in 
oil presses.V!! For the rest he gave himself to study, with the absorbed devotion 


suggested by the tale of his falling into a ditch while watching the stars. Despite 
his solitude, he interested himself in the affairs of his city, knew the dictator 
Thrasybulus intimately, and advocated the federation of the Ionian states for 
united defense against Lydia and Persia.22 

To him tradition unanimously ascribed the introduction of mathematical and 
astronomical science into Greece. Antiquity told how, in Egypt, he calculated the 
heights of the pyramids by measuring their shadows when a man’s shadow 
equaled his height. Returning to Ionia, Thales pursued the fascinatingly logical 
study of geometry as a deductive science, and demonstrated several of the 
theorems later collected by Euclid.V!! As these theorems founded Greek 
geometry, so his studies of astronomy established that science for Western 
civilization, and disentangled it from its Oriental associations with astrology. He 
made several minor observations, and startled all Ionia by successfully 
predicting an eclipse of the sun for May 28, 585 B.c.,25 probably on the basis of 
Egyptian records and Babylonian calculations. For the rest his theory of the 
universe was not appreciably superior to the current cosmology of the Egyptians 
and the Jews. The world, he thought, was a hemisphere resting on an endless 
expanse of water, and the earth was a flat disk floating on the flat side of the 
interior of this hemisphere. We are reminded of Goethe’s remark that a man’s 
vices (or errors) are common to him with his epoch, but his virtues (or insights) 
are his own. 

As some Greek myths made Oceanus the father of all creation,2© so Thales 
made water the first principle of all things, their original form and their final 
destiny. Perhaps, says Aristotle, he had come to this opinion from observing 
“that the nutriment of everything is moist, and that . . . the seeds of everything 
have a moist nature;. . . and that from which everything is generated is always its 
first principle.”2” Or perhaps he believed that water was the most primitive or 
fundamental of the three forms—gas, liquid, solid—into which, theoretically, all 
substances may be changed. The significance of his thought lay not in reducing 
all things to water, but in reducing all things to one; here was the first monism in 
recorded history. Aristotle describes Thales’ view as materialistic; but Thales 
adds that every particle of the world is alive, that matter and life are inseparable 
and one, that there is an immortal “soul” in plants and metals as well as in 
animals and men; the vital power changes form, but never dies.2® Thales was 
wont to say that there is no essential difference between living and dead. When 
someone sought to nettle him by asking why, then, he chose life instead of death, 
he answered, “Because there is no difference.”29 

In his old age he received by common consent the title of sophos, or sage; and 
when Greece came to name its Seven Wise Men it placed Thales first. Being 


asked what was very difficult, he answered, in a famous apophthegm, “To know 
thyself.” Asked what was very easy, he answered, “To give advice.” To the 
question, what is God? he replied, “That which has neither beginning nor end.” 
Asked how men might live most virtuously and justly, he answered, “If we never 
do ourselves what we blame in others.”3° He died, says Diogenes Laertius,?! 
“while present as a spectator at a gymnastic contest, being worn out with heat 
and thirst and weakness, for he was very old.” 


Thales, says Strabo,°2 was the first of those who wrote on physiologia—i.e., 
on the science of nature (physis), or on the principle of being and development in 
things. His work was vigorously advanced by his pupil Anaximander, who, 
though he lived from 611 to 549 B.c., expounded a philosophy surprisingly like 
that which Herbert Spencer, trembling before his own originality, published in 
A.D. 1860. The first principle, says Anaximander, was a vast Indefinite-Infinite 
(apeiron), a boundless mass possessing no specific qualities, but developing, by 
its inherent forces, into all the varied realities of the universe.!X This animate and 
eternal but impersonal and unmoral Infinite is the only God in Anaximander’s 
system; it is the unvarying and everlasting One, as distinguished from the 
mutable evanescent Many of the world of things. (Here stems the metaphysics of 
the Eleatic School—that only the eternal One is real.) From this characterless 
Infinite are born new worlds in endless succession, and to it in endless 
succession they return as they evolve and die. In the primordial Infinite all 
opposites are contained—hot and cold, moist and dry, liquid and solid and gas. . 
. ; in development these potential qualities become actual, and make diverse and 
definite things; in dissolution these opposed qualities are again resolved into the 
Infinite. (A source for Heracleitus as well as for Spencer.) In this rise and fall of 
worlds the various elements struggle with one another, and encroach upon each 
other as hostile opposites. For this opposition they pay with dissolution; “Things 
perish into those from which they have been born.” 

Anaximander, though he too can be guilty of astronomic_bizarferies 
forgivable in an age without instruments, advanced on Thales by conceiving the 
earth as a cylinder freely suspended in the center of the universe, and sustained 
only by being equidistant from all things.24 The sun, moon, and stars, he 
thought, moved in circles around the earth. To illustrate all this Anaximander, 
probably on Babylonian models, constructed at Sparta a gnomon, or sundial, on 
which he showed the movement of the planets, the obliquity of the ecliptic,* and 
the succession of solstices, equinoxes, and seasons.3° With the collaboration of 
his fellow Milesian, Hecataeus, he established geography as a science by 


drawing—apparently upon a tablet of brass—the first known map of the 
inhabited world.*! 

In its earliest form, said Anaximander, the earth was in a fluid state; external 
heat dried some of it into land, and evaporated some of it into clouds; while the 
variations of heat in the atmosphere so formed caused the motions of the winds. 
Living organisms arose by gradual stages from the original moisture; land 
animals were at first fishes, and only with the drying’of the earth did they 
acquire their present shape. Man too was once a fish; he could not at his earliest 
appearance have been born as now, for he would have been too helpless to 
secure his food, and would have been destroyed.36 

A slighter figure is Anaximander’s pupil Anaximenes, whose first principle 
was air. All other elements are produced from air by rarefaction, which gives 
fire, or by condensation, which forms progressively wind, cloud, water, earth, 
and stone. As the soul, which is air, holds us together, so the air, or pneuma, of 
the world is its pervasive spirit, breath, or God.3”7 Here was an idea that would 
ride out all the storms of Greek philosophy, and find a haven in Stoicism and 
Christianity. 


This heyday of Miletus produced not only the earliest philosophy, but the 
earliest prose, and the first historiography, in Greece.*!! Poetry seems natural to 
a nation’s adolescence, when imagination is greater than knowledge, and a 
strong faith gives personality to the forces of nature in field, wood, sea, and sky; 
it is hard for poetry to avoid animism, or for animism to avoid poetry. Prose is 
the voice of knowledge freeing itself from imagination and faith; it is the 
language of secular, mundane, “prosaic” affairs; it is the emblem of a nation’s 
maturity, and the epitaph of its youth. Up to this time (600) nearly all Greek 
literature had taken a poetic form; education had transmitted in verse the lore 
and morals of the race; even early philosophers, like Xenophanes, Parmenides, 
and Empedocles, gave their systems a poetic dress. Just as science was at first a 
form of philosophy, struggling to free itself from the general, the speculative, the 
unverifiable, so philosophy was at first a form of poetry, striving to free itself 
from mythology, animism, and metaphor. 


It was therefore an event when Pherecydes and Anaximander expounded their 
doctrines in prose. Other men of the age, whom the Greeks called logographoi— 
reason writers, prose writers—began to chronicle in the new medium the annals 
of their states; so Cadmus (550) wrote a chronicle of Miletus, Eugaeon wrote of 
Samos, Xanthus wrote of Lydia. Towards the end of the century Hecataeus of 
Miletus advanced both history and geography in epochal works—the Historiai, 


or Inquiries, and the Ges periodos, or Circuit of the Earth. The latter divided the 
known planet into two continents, Europe and Asia, and included Egypt in Asia; 
if (as many doubt) the existing fragments are genuine, it was especially 
informative about Egypt, and provided a rich field for unacknowledged poaching 
by Herodotus. The Histories began with a skeptical blast: “I write what I 
consider to be the truth; for the traditions of the Greeks seem to me many and 
ridiculous.” Hecataeus accepted Homer as history, and swallowed some tales 
with his eyes shut; nevertheless he made an honest effort to distinguish fact from 
myth, to trace real genealogies, and to arrive at a credible history of the Greeks. 
Greek historiography was old when the “Father of History” was born. 


To Hecataeus and the other logographoi who appeared in this age in most of 
the cities and colonies of Hellas, historiaX!!! meant any inquiry into the facts of 
any matter, and was applied to science and philosophy as well as to 
historiography in the modern sense. The term had a skeptical connotation in 
Ionia; it signified that the miracle stories of gods and demigod heroes were to be 
replaced with secular records of events, and rational interpretations of causes and 
effects. In Hecataeus the process begins; in Herodotus it advances; in 
Thucydides it is complete. 


The poverty of Greek prose before Herodotus is bound up with the conquest 
and impoverishment of Miletus in the very generation in which prose literature 
began. Internal decay followed the custom of history in smoothing the path of 
the conqueror. The growth of wealth and luxury made epicureanism fashionable, 
while stoicism and patriotism seemed antiquated and absurd; it became a byword 
among the Greeks that “once upon a time the Milesians were brave.”2® 
Competition for the goods of the earth became keener as the old faith lost its 
power to mitigate class strife by giving scruples to the strong and consolations to 
the weak. The rich, supporting an oligarchic dictatorship, became a united party 
against the poor, who wanted a democracy. The poor secured control of the 
government, expelled the rich, collected the remaining children of the rich on 
threshing floors, set oxen upon them, and had them trampled to death. The rich 
returned, recaptured power, coated the leaders of the democracy with pitch, and 
then burnt them alive.°9 De nobis fabula narrabitur. When, about 560, Croesus 
began to subject to Lydian rule the Greek coast of Asia from Cnidus to the 
Hellespont, Miletus saved its independence by refusing to help her sister states. 
But in 546 Cyrus conquered Lydia, and without much difficulty absorbed the 
faction-torn cities of Ionia into the Persian Empire. The great age of Miletus was 


over. Science and philosophy, in the history of states, reach their height after 
decadence has set in; wisdom is a harbinger of death. 


2. Poly crates of Samos 


Across the bay from Miletus, near the outlets of the Maeander, stood the 
modest town of Myus, and the more famous city of Priene. There, in the sixth 
century, lived Bias, one of the Seven Wise Men. As Hermippus said, the Seven 
Wise Men were seventeen; for different Greeks made different lists of them, 
most frequently agreeing upon Thales, Solon, Bias, Pittacus of Mytilene, 
Periander of Corinth, Chilon of Sparta, and Cleobolus of Lindus in Rhodes. 
Greece respected wisdom as India respected holiness, as Renaissance Italy 
respected artistic genius, as young America naturally respects economic 
enterprise. The heroes of Greece were not saints, or artists, or millionaires, but 
sages; and her most honored sages were not theorists but men who had made 
their wisdom function actively in the world. The sayings of these men became 
proverbial among the Greeks, and were in some cases inscribed in the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. People liked to quote, for example, the remarks of Bias—that 
the most unfortunate of men is he who has not learned how to bear misfortune; 
that men ought to order their lives as if they were fated to live both a long and a 
short time; and that “wisdom should be cherished as a means of traveling from 
youth to old age, for it is more lasting than any other possession.”40 

West of Priene lay Samos, second largest of Ionia’s isles. The capital stood on 
the southeastern shore; and as one entered the well-protected harbor, passing the 
famous red ships of the Samian fleet, the city rose as if in tiers on the hill: first 
the wharves and shops, then the homes, then the fortress-acropolis and the great 
temple of Hera; and behind these a succession of ranges and peaks rising to a 
height of five thousand feet. It was a sight to stir the patriotism of every Samian 
soul. 

The zenith of Samos came in the third quarter of the sixth century, under 
Polycrates. The revenues from the busy port enabled the dictator to end a 
dangerous period of unemployment by a program, of public works that called 
forth the admiration of Herodotus. The greatest of these undertakings was a 
tunnel that carried the city’s water supply 4500 feet through a mountain; we 
catch some idea of Greek ability in mathematics and engineering when we learn 
that the two bores, begun at opposite ends, met in the center with an error of 
eighteen feet in direction and nine in height.X!V, 41 


Samos had been a cultured center long before Polycrates. Here, about 590, the 
fabulous Aesop had been the Phrygian slave of the Greek Iadmon. An 
unconfirmed tradition tells how Iadmon freed him, how Aesop traveled widely, 
met Solon, lived at the court of Croesus, embezzled the money that Croesus had 
commissioned him to distribute at Delphi, and met a violent death at the hands 
of the outraged Delphians.42 His fables, largely taken from Eastern sources, were 
well known at Athens in the classic age; Socrates, says Plutarch, put them into 
verse.43 Though their form was Oriental, their philosophy was characteristically 
Greek. “Sweet are the beauties of Nature, the earth and sea, the stars, and the 
orbs of sun and moon. But all the rest is fear and pain,”44 especially if one 
embezzles. We can still meet him in the Vatican, where a cup from the Periclean 
age represents him with half-bald head and Vandyke beard, listening profitably 
to a merry fox.49 

The great Pythagoras was born in Samos, but left it in 529 to live at Crotona 
in Italy. Anacreon came from Teos to sing Polycrates’ charms and to tutor his 
son. The greatest figure at the court was the artist Theodoras, the Leonardo of 
Samos, Jack-of-all-trades and master of most. The Greeks ascribed to him, 
perhaps as a cloture on research, the invention of the level, the square, and the 
lathe;46 he was a skilled engraver of gems, a metalworker, stoneworker, 
woodworker, sculptor, and architect. He took part in designing the second 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, built a vast skias, or pavilion, for Sparta’s public 
assemblies, helped to introduce clay modeling into Greece, and shared with 
Rhoecus the honor of bringing from Egypt or Assyria to Samos the hollow 
casting of bronze.4”7 Before Theodoras the Greeks had made crude bronze statues 
by riveting plates of the metal to a “bridge” of wood;48 now they were prepared 
to produce such masterpieces in bronze as the Charioteer of Delphi and the 
Discus Thrower of Myron. Samos was famous also for its pottery; Pliny 
recommends it to us by telling us that the priests of Cybele would use nothing 
but Samian potsherds in depriving themselves of their manhood.49 


3. Heracleitus of Ephesus 


Across the Caystrian Gulf from Samos stood Ionia’s most famous city— 
Ephesus. Founded about 1000 by colonists from Athens, it prospered by tapping 
the trade of both the Cayster and the Maeander. Its population, its religion, and 
its art contained a strong Eastern element; the Artemis worshiped there began 
and ended as an Oriental goddess of motherhood and fertility. Her renowned 
temple had many deaths, and almost as many resurrections. On the site of an 


ancient altar twice built and twice destroyed, the first temple was erected about 
600, and was probably the earliest important edifice in the Ionic style. The 
second temple was raised about 540, partly through the generosity of Croesus; 
Paeonius of Ephesus, Theodoras of Samos, and Demetrius, a priest of the shrine, 
shared in designing it. It was the largest Greek temple that had yet been built, 
and was ranked without dispute among the Seven Wonders of the World.XV 

The city was known not only for its temple but for its poets, its philosophers, 
and its expensively gowned women.°! Here, as early as 690 B.c., lived Callinus, 
the earliest known elegiac poet of Greece. Far greater and uglier was Hipponax, 
who, towards 550, composed poems so coarse in subject, obscure in language, 
pointed in wit, and refined in metrical style, that all Greece began to talk about 
him, and all Ephesus to hate him. He was short and thin, lame and deformed, and 
completely disagreeable. Woman, he tells us, in one of his surviving fragments, 
brings two days of happiness to a man—‘“one when he marries her, the other 
when he buries her.”52 He was a ruthless satirist, and lampooned every notable 
in Ephesus from the lowest criminal to the highest priest of the temple. When 
two sculptors, Bupalus and Athenis, exhibited an elegant caricature of him he 
attacked them with such corrosive verse that some of it has proved more durable 
than their stone, and sharper than the teeth of time. “Hold my coat,” says a 
typically polished morsel; “I shall hit Bupalus in the eye. I am ambidextrous, and 
I never miss my aim.”5° Tradition said that Hipponax died by suicide; but 
perhaps this was only a universal wish. 

The most illustrious son of Ephesus was Heracleitus the Obscure. Born about 
530, he belonged to a noble family, and thought that democracy was a mistake. 
“There are many bad but few good,” he said (111*V!), and “one man to me is as 
ten thousand if he be the best” (113). But even aristocrats did not please him, nor 
women, nor scholars. “Abundant learning,” he wrote with genial particularity, 
“does not form the mind; if it did it would have instructed Hesiod, Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes and Hecataeus” (16). “For the only real wisdom is to know that idea 
which by itself will govern everything on every occasion” (19). So he went off, 
like a Chinese sage, to live in the mountains and brood over the one idea that 
would explain all things. Disdaining to expound his conclusions in words 
intelligible to common men, and seeking in obscurity of life and speech some 
safety from individuality-destroying parties and mobs, he expressed his views in 
pithy and enigmatical apophthegms On Nature, which he deposited in the temple 
of Artemis for the mystification of posterity. 

Heracleitus has been represented in modern literature as building his 
philosophy around the notion of change; but the extant fragments hardly support 
this interpretation. Like most philosophers he longed to find the One behind the 


Many, some mind-steadying unity and order amid the chaotic flux and 
multiplicity of the world. “All things are one,” he said, as passionately as 
Parmenides (1); the problem of philosophy was, what is this one? Heracleitus 
answered, Fire. Perhaps he was influenced by the Persian worship of fire; 
probably, as we may judge from his identification of Fire with Soul and God, he 
used the term symbolically as well as literally, to mean energy as well as fire; the 
fragments permit no certainty. “This world . .. was made neither by a god nor by 
man, but it ever was, and is, and shall be, ever-living Fire, in measures being 
kindled and in measures going out” (20). Everything is a form of Fire, either in 
Fire’s “downward path” through progressive condensation into moisture, water, 
and earth; or in its “upward path” from earth to water to moisture to Fire.XVII, 54 
Though he finds a consoling constancy in the Eternal Fire, Heracleitus is 
troubled by its endless transformations; and the second nucleus of his thought is 
the eternity and ubiquity of change. He finds nothing static in the universe, the 
mind, or the soul. Nothing is, everything becomes; no condition persists 
unaltered, even for the smallest moment; everything is ceasing to be what it was, 
and is becoming what it will be. Here is a new emphasis in philosophy: 
Heracleitus does not merely ask, like Thales, what things are, but, like 
Anaximander, Lucretius, and Spencer, how they became what they are; and he 
suggests, like Aristotle, that a study of the second question is the best approach 
to the first. The extant apophthegms do not contain the famous formula, panta 
rei, ouden menei—“all things flow, nothing abides”; but antiquity is unanimous 
in attributing it to Heracleitus.°° “You cannot step twice into the same river, for 
other waters are ever flowing on to you” (41); “we are and we are not” (81); 
here, as in Hegel, the universe is a vast Becoming. Multiplicity, variety, change 
are as real as unity, identity, being; the Many are as real as the One.°” The Many 
are the One; every change is a passage of things towards or from the condition 
of Fire. The One is the Many; in the very heart of Fire flickers restless change. 
Hence Heracleitus passes to the third element in his philosophy—the unity of 
opposites, the interdependence of contraries, the harmony of strife. “God is day 
and night, winter and summer, war and peace, surfeit and hunger” (36). “Good 
and bad are the same; goodness and badness are one” (57-8); “life and death are 
the same; so are waking and sleeping, youth and age” (78). All these contraries 
are stages in a fluctuating movement, moments of the ever-changing Fire; each 
member in an opposing pair is necessary to the meaning and existence of the 
other; reality is the tension and interplay, the alternation and exchange, the unity 
and harmony, of opposites. “They understand not how that which is at variance 
with itself agrees with itself. There sits attunement of opposite tensions, like that 
of the bow and the harp” (45). As the tension of the string, loosened or drawn 


taut, creates the harmony of vibrations called music or a note, so the alternation 
and strife of opposites creates the essence and meaning and harmony of life and 
change. In the struggle of organism with organism, of man with man, of man 
with woman, of generation with generation, of class with class, of nation with 
nation, of idea with idea, of creed with creed, the warring opposites are the warp 
and woof on the loom of life, working at cross-purposes to produce the unseen 
unity and hidden concord of the whole. “From things that differ comes the fairest 
attunement” (46); any lover will understand. 

All three of these principles—fire, change, and the tension unity of contraries 
—enter into Heracleitus’ conception of soul and God. He smiles at men who 
“seek in vain to purify themselves from blood-guiltiness by defiling themselves 
with blood” (130), or who “offer prayers to these statues here—as if one should 
try to converse with houses; such men know nothing of the real nature of gods” 
(126). Nor will he admit personal immortality; man too, like everything else, is a 
changeful and fitful flame, “kindled and put out like a light in the night” (77). 
Even so, man is Fire; the soul or vital principle is part of the eternal energy in all 
things; and as such it never dies. Death and birth are arbitrary points taken in the 
current of things by the human analyzing mind; but from the impartial standpoint 
of the universe they are merely phases in the endless change of forms. At every 
instant some part of us dies while the whole lives; at every second one of us dies 
while Life lives. Death is a beginning as well as an ending; birth is an ending as 
well as a beginning. Our words, our thoughts, even our morals, are prejudices, 
and represent our interests as parts or groups; philosophy must see things in the 
light of the whole. “To God all things are beautiful and good and right; men 
deem some things wrong and some right” (61). 

As the soul is a passing tongue of the endlessly changing flame of life, so 
God is the everlasting Fire, the indestructible energy of the world. He is the unity 
binding all opposites, the harmony of all tensions, the sum and meaning of all 
strife. This Divine Fire, like life (for the two are everywhere and one), is always 
altering its form, always passing upward or downward on the ladder of change, 
always consuming and remaking things; indeed, some distant day, “Fire will 
judge and convict all things” (26), destroy them, and make way for new forms, 
in a Last Judgment or cosmic catastrophe. Nevertheless, the operations of the 
Undying Fire are not without sense and order; if we could understand the world 
as a whole we should see in it a vast impersonal wisdom, a Logos or Reason or 
Word (65); and we should try to mold our lives into accord with this way of 
Nature, this law of the universe, this wisdom or orderly energy which is God 
(91). “It is wise to hearken not to me, but to the Word” (1), to seek and follow 
the infinite reason of the whole. 


When Heracleitus applies to ethics these four basic concepts of his thought— 
energy, change, the unity of opposites, and the reason of the whole—he 
illuminates all life and conduct. Energy harnessed to reason, wedded to order, is 
the greatest good. Change is not an evil but a boon; “in change one finds rest; it 
is weariness to be always toiling at the same things and always beginning 
afresh” (72-3). The mutual necessity of contraries makes intelligible and 
therefore forgivable the strife and suffering of life. “For men to get all they wish 
is not the better thing; it is disease that makes health pleasant; evil, good; hunger, 
surfeit; toil, rest” (104). He rebukes those who desire an end of strife in the 
world (43); without this tension of opposites there would be no “attunement,” no 
weaving of the living web, no development. Harmony is not an ending of 
conflict, it is a tension in which neither element definitely wins, but both 
function indispensably (like the radicalism of youth and the conservatism of old 
age). The struggle for existence is necessary in order that the better may be 
separated from the worse, and may generate the highest. “Strife is the father of 
all and the king of all; some he has marked out to be gods, and some to be men; 
some he has made slaves, and some free” (44). In the end, “strife is justice” (62); 
the competition of individuals, groups, species, institutions, and empires 
constitutes nature’s supreme court, from whose verdict there is no appeal. 

All in all, the philosophy of Heracleitus, concentrated for us now in 130 
fragments, is among the major products of the Greek mind. The theory of the 
Divine Fire passed down into Stoicism; the notion of a final conflagration was 
transmitted through Stoicism to Christianity; the Logos, or reason in nature, 
became in Philo and Christian theology the Divine Word, the personified 
wisdom with which or through whom God creates and governs all things; in 
some measure it prepared for the early modern view of natural law. Virtue as 
obedience to nature became a catchword of Stoicism; the unity of opposites 
revived vigorously in Hegel; the idea of change came back into its own with 
Bergson. The conception of strife and struggle as determining all things 
reappears in Darwin, Spencer, and Nietzsche—who carries on, after twenty-four 
centuries, the war of Heracleitus against democracy. 

We know almost nothing of Heracleitus’ life; and of his death we have only 
an unsupported story in Diogenes Laertius, which may illustrate the prosaic ends 
to which our poetry may return: 


And at last becoming a complete misanthrope, he used to spend his time walking about the 
mountains, feeding on grasses and plants; and in consequence of these habits he was attacked by 
the dropsy, and so he returned to the city, and asked the physicians, in a riddle, whether they were 
able to produce a drought after wet weather. And as they did not understand him, he shut himself 
up in a stable for oxen, and covered himself with cow dung, hoping to cause the wet to evaporate 


from him by the warmth that this produced. And as he did himself no good in this way, he died, 
having lived seventy years.°8 


4, Anacreon of Teos 


Colophon, a few miles north of Ephesus, derived its name, presumably, from 
the hill on whose slope it rose.XV!l Xenophanes the anticlerical, born among 
them about 576, described the Colophonians as “richly clothed in purple 
garments, proud of their luxuriously dressed hair wet with costly and sweet- 
smelling oils”; vanity has a long history.6° Here, and perhaps at Smyrna, the poet 
Mimnermus (610) sang, for a people already infected with the languid 
pessimism of the East, his melancholy odes of fleeting youth and love. He lost 
his heart to Nanno, the girl who accompanied his songs with the plaintive 
obbligato of the flute; and when she rejected his love (perhaps on the ground that 
a poet married is a poet dead), he immortalized her with a sheaf of delicate 
elegiac verse. 


We blossom like the leaves that come in Spring, 

What time the sun begins to flame and glow, 

And in the brief span of youth’s gladdening 

Nor good nor evil from the gods we know; 

But always at the goal dark spirits stand 

Holding, one grievous Age, one Death, within her hand.61 


A more famous poet lived a century later in the near-by town of Teos. 
Anacreon wandered much, but in Teos he was born (563) and died (478). Many 
a court sought him, for among his contemporaries only Simonides rivaled him in 
fame. We find him joining a band of emigrants to Thracian Abdera, serving as 
soldier for a campaign or two, abandoning his shield in the poetic fashion of the 
time, and thereafter content to brandish a pen; spending some years at the court 
of Polycrates in Samos; brought thence in official state, on a fifty-oared galley, 
to grace the palace of Hipparchus in Athens; and at last, after the Persian War, 
returning to Teos to ease his declining years with song and drink. He paid for his 
excesses by living to a great age, and died at eighty-five, we are told, of a grape 
pit sticking in his throat.62 

Alexandria knew five books of Anacreon, but only disordered couplets 
remain. His subjects were wine, women, and boys; his manner was one of 
polished banter in tripping iambics. No topic seemed impure in his impeccable 
diction, or gross in his delicate verse. Instead of the vulgar virulence of 
Hipponax, or the trembling intensity of Sappho, Anacreon offered the urbane 


chatter of a court poet who would play Horace to any Augustus that pleased his 
fancy and paid for his wine. Athenaeus thinks that his tipsy songs and changeful 
loves were a pose;3 perhaps Anacreon hid his fidelities that he might be 
interesting to women, and concealed his sobriety to augment his fame. A choice 
legend tells how, in his cups, he stumbled against a child and abused it with 
harsh words, and how, in his age, he fell in love with this lad and did penance 
with doting praise.64 His Eros was ambidextrous, and reached impartially for 
either sex; but in his later years he gallantly gave the preference to women. “Lo, 
now,” says a pretty fragment, “golden-haired Love strikes me with his purple 
ball, and calls me forth to play with a motley-slippered maid. But she hails from 
lofty Lesbos, and so finds fault with my white hair, and goes a-searching for 
other prey.”6> A wit of a later age wrote for Anacreon’s grave a revealing 
epitaph: 


All-enchanting nurse of the wine, O Vine, grow lush and long above the tomb of Anacreon. So 
shall the tippling friend of neat liquor, who thrummed in night-long revel the lute of a lover of 
lads, yet sport above his buried head the glorious cluster of some teeming bough, and be wet 
evermore with the dew whose delicious scent was the breath of his mild old mouth.®6 


5. Chios, Smyrna, Phocaea 


From Teos the mainland staggers westward in vacillating bays and 
promontories until, across ten miles of sea, the traveler reaches Chios. Here, 
amid groves of figs and olives, and Anacreontic vines, Homer may have spent 
his youth. Wine making was a major industry in Chios, and used many slaves; in 
431 the island had 30,000 freemen, 100,000 slaves.6”7 Chios became a 
clearinghouse for slaves; slave dealers bought the families of insolvent debtors 
from their creditors, and purchased boys to make eunuchs of them for the 
palaces of Lydia and Persia.6® In the sixth century Drimachus led his fellow 
slaves in revolt, defeated all armies sent against him, established himself in a 
mountain fastness, levied toll upon the richer citizens by discriminating robbery, 
offered them “protection” for a consideration after our own fashion, terrified 
them into dealing more justly with their slaves, gave his voluntarily severed head 
to his friends so that they might claim the reward that had been promised for it, 
and was worshiped for centuries afterward as the patron deity of slaves:©9 here is 
an excellent epic for some Spartacus of the pen. Art and literature flourished 
amid the wealth and bondage of Chios; here the Homeridae, a guild and 
succession of bards, had their seat; here Ion the dramatist and Theopompus the 
historian would be born; here Glaucus (tradition said) discovered, about 560, the 


technique of welding iron; here Archermus and his sons, Bupalus and Athenis, 
made the finest statuary in sixth-century Greece. 


Returning to the mainland, the traveler passes by the sites of Erythrae and 
Clazomenae—birthplace of Pericles’ teacher and friend, Anaxagoras. Farther 
east, on a well-sheltered inlet, is Smyrna. Settled by Aeolians as far back as 
101570 it was changed by immigration and conquest into an Ionian city. Already 
famous in the days of Achilles, sacked by Alyattes of Lydia about 600 B.c., 
destroyed again and again, and recently by the Greeks in A.D. 1924, Smyrna, 
rivaling Damascus in age, has known all the vicissitudes of history.x!* The 
remains of the ancient town suggest its rich and varied life; a gymnasium, an 
acropolis, a stadium, and a theater have been dug out of the earth. The avenues 
were broad and well paved; temples and palaces adorned them; the main street, 
called Golden, was famous throughout Greece. 


The northernmost of Ionia’s cities was Phocaea, still functioning as Fokia. 
The river Hermus connected it almost with Sardis itself, and gave it a lucrative 
advantage in the commerce of the Greeks with Lydia. Phocaean merchants 
undertook distant voyages in the search for markets; it was they who brought 
Greek culture to Corsica, and founded Marseilles. 


Such were the Twelve Cities of Ionia, seen superficially as if in an hour’s 
flight through space and time. Though they were too competitive and jealous to 
form a union for mutual defense, their citizens acknowledged some solidarity of 
background and interest, and met periodically on the promontory of Mycale near 
Priene, in the great festival of the Panionium. Thales begged them to form a 
sympolity in which every adult male would be a citizen both of his city and of a 
Panionian union; but commercial rivalries were too strong, and led rather to 
internecine wars than to political unity. Hence, when the Persian attack came 
(546-5), the alliance improvised for defense proved rootlessly weak, and the 
Ionian cities came under the power of the Great King. Nevertheless this spirit of 
independence and rivalry gave to the Ionian communities the stimulus of 
competition and the zest of liberty. It was under these conditions thatJonia 
developed science, philosophy, history, and the Ionic capital, while at the same 
time it produced so many poets that the sixth century in Hellas seems almost as 
fertile as the fifth. When Ionia fell her cities bequeathed their culture to the 
Athens that had fought to save them, and transmitted to it the intellectual 
leadership of Greece. 


V. SAPPHO OF LESBOS 


Above the Ionian Dodecapolis lay the twelve cities of mainland Aeolis, 
settled by Aeolians and Achaeans from northern Greece soon after the fall of 
Troy had opened Asia Minor to Greek immigration. Most of these cities were 
small, and played a modest role in history; but the Aeolian isle of Lesbos rivaled 
the Ionian centers in wealth, refinement, and literary genius. Its volcanic soil 
made the island a very garden of orchards and vines. Of its five cities Mytilene 
was the greatest, almost as rich, through its commerce, as Miletus, Samos, and 
Ephesus. Towards the end of the seventh century a coalition of the mercantile 
classes with the poorer citizens overthrew the landed aristocracy, and made the 
brave, rough Pittacus dictator for ten years, with powers like those of his friend 
and fellow Wise Man, Solon. The aristocracy conspired to recapture power, but 
Pittacus foiled them and exiled their leaders, including Alcaeus and Sappho, first 
from Mytilene and then from Lesbos itself. 

Alcaeus was a roistering firebrand who mingled politics with poetry and 
made every other lyric raise the tocsin of revolt. Of aristocratic birth, he attacked 
Pittacus with a lusty scurrility that merited the crown of banishment. He molded 
his own poetic forms, to which posterity gave the name “alcaics”; and every 
stanza, we are told, had melody and charm. For a while he sang of war, and 
described his home as hung with martial trophies and accouterments;’! however, 
when his own chance for heroism came he threw away his shield, fled like 
Archilochus, and complimented himself lyrically on the valor of his discretion. 
Occasionally he sang of love, but dearest to his pen was the wine for which 
Lesbos was as famous as for its poetry. Nun chre methusthen, he advises us: 
nunc bibamus, let us drink deeply; in summer to cool our thirst, in autumn to put 
a bright color upon death, in winter to warm our blood, in spring to celebrate 
nature’s resurrection. 


The rain of Zeus descends, and from high heaven 
A storm is driven, 

And on the running water-brooks the cold 
Lays icy hold. 

Then up! beat down the winter, make the fire 
Blaze higher and higher; 

Mix wine as sweet as honey of the bee 
Abundantly; 

Then drink, with comfortable wool around 
Your temples bound. 

We must not yield our hearts to woe, or wear 
With wasting care; 


For grief will profit us no whit, my friend, 
Nor nothing mend; 

But this is our best medicine, with wine fraught 
To cast out thought.72 


It was his misfortune—though he bore it with lighthearted unconsciousness— 
to have among his contemporaries the most famous of Greek women. Even in 
her lifetime all Greece honored Sappho. “One evening over the wine,” says 
Stobaeus, “Execestides, the nephew of Solon, sang a song of Sappho’s which his 
uncle liked so much that he bade the boy teach it to him; and when one of the 
company asked, ‘What for?’ he answered, ‘I want to learn it and die!’”73 
Socrates, perhaps hoping for similar lenience, called her “The Beautiful,” and 
Plato wrote about her an ecstatic epigram: 


Some say there are Nine Muses. How careless they are! 
Behold, Sappho of Lesbos is the Tenth! 74 


“Sappho was a marvelous woman,” said Strabo; “for in all the time of which 
we have record I do not know of any woman who could rival her even in a slight 
degree in the matter of poetry.””° As the ancients meant Homer when they said 
“the Poet,” so all the Greek world knew whom men signified when they spoke of 
“the Poetess.” 

Psappha, as she called herself in her soft Aeolic dialect, was born at Eresus, 
on Lesbos, about 612; but her family moved to Mytilene when she was still a 
child. In 593 she was among the conspiring aristocrats whom Pittacus banished 
to the town of Pyrrha; already at nineteen she was playing a part in public life 
through politics or poetry. She was not known for beauty: her figure was small 
and frail, her hair and eyes and skin were darker than the Greeks desired;7© but 
she had the charm of daintiness, delicacy, refinement, and a brilliant mind that 
was not too sophisticated to conceal her tenderness. “My heart,” she says, “is 
like that of a child.”””7 We know from her verses that she was of a passionate 
nature, one whose words, says Plutarch, “were mingled with flames”;78 a certain 
sensuous quality gave body to the enthusiasms of her mind. Atthis, her favorite 
pupil, spoke of her as dressed in saffron and purple, and garlanded with flowers. 
She must have been attractive in her minuscule way, for Alcaeus, exiled with her 
to Pyrrha, soon sent her an invitation to romance. “Violet-crowned, pure, sweet- 
smiling Sappho, I want to say something to you, but shame prevents me.” Her 
answer was less ambiguous than his proposal; “If thy wishes were fair and noble, 
and thy tongue designed not to utter what is base, shame would not cloud thine 
eyes, but thou wouldst speak thy just desires.””9 The poet sang her praises in 
odes and serenades, but we hear of no further intimacy between them. 


Perhaps they were separated by Sappho’s second exile. Pittacus, fearing her 
maturing pen, banished her now to Sicily, probably in the year 591, when one 
would have thought her still a harmless girl. About this time she married a rich 
merchant of Andros; some years later she writes: “I have a little daughter, like a 
golden flower, my darling Cleis, for whom I would not take all Lydia, nor lovely 
Lesbos.”89 She could afford to reject the wealth of Lydia, having inherited that 
of her husband on his early death. After five years of exile she returned to 
Lesbos, and became a leader of the island’s society and intellect. We catch the 
glamour of luxury in one of her surviving fragments: “But I, be it known, love 
soft living, and for me brightness and beauty belong to the desire of the sun.”8! 
She became deeply attached to her young brother Charaxus, and was vexed to 
her finger tips when, on one of his mercantile journeys to Egypt, he fell in love 
with the courtesan Doricha, and, ignoring his sister’s entreaties, married her.®2 

Meanwhile Sappho too had felt the fire. Eager for an active life, she had 
opened a school for young women, to whom she taught poetry, music, and 
dancing; it was the first “finishing school” in history. She called her students not 
pupils but hetairai—companions; the word had not yet acquired a promiscuous 
connotation. Husbandless, Sappho fell in love with one after another of these 
girls. “Love,” says one fragment, “has shaken my mind as a down-rushing wind 
that falls upon the oak-trees.”83 “I loved you, Atthis, long ago,” says another 
fragment, “when my own girlhood was still all flowers, and you seemed to me 
an awkward little child.” But then Atthis accepted the attentions of a youth from 
Mytilene, and Sappho expressed her jealousy with unmeasured passion in a 
poem preserved by Longinus and translated haltingly into “sapphic” meter by 
John Adding-ton Symonds: 


Peer of gods he seemeth to me, the blissful 

Man who sits and gazes at thee before him, 
Close beside thee sits, and in silence hears thee 
Silverly speaking, 

Laughing love’s low laughter. Oh, this, this only 
Stirs the troubled heart in my breast to tremble! 
For should I but see thee a little moment, 
Straight is my voice hushed; 

Yea, my tongue is broken, and through and through me, 
*Neath the flesh, impalpable fire runs tingling. 
Nothing see mine eyes, and a voice of roaring 
Waves in my ear sounds; 

Sweat runs down in rivers, a tremor seizes 

All my limbs, and paler than grass in autumn, 
Caught by pains of menacing death, I falter, 
Lost in the love-trance.XX, 84 


Atthis’ parents removed her from the school; and a letter ascribed to Sappho 
gives what may be her account of the parting. 


She (Atthis?) wept full sore to leave me behind, and said: “Alas, how sad our lot! Sappho, I 
swear ‘tis against my will I leave you.” And I answered her: “Go your way rejoicing, but 
remember me, for you know how I doted upon you. And if you remember not, oh, then I will 
remind you of what you forget, how dear and beautiful was the life we led together. For with 
many a garland of violets and sweet roses mingled you have decked your flowing locks by my 
side, and with many a woven necklet, made of a hundred blossoms, your dainty throat; and with 
unguent in plenty, both precious and royal, have you anointed your fair young skin in my bosom. 
And no hill was there, nor holy place, nor water-brook, whither we did not go; nor ever did the 
teeming noises of the early spring fill any wood with the medley-song of the nightingales but you 
wandered thither with me.”85 


After which, in the same manuscript, comes the bitter cry, “I shall never see 
Atthis again, and indeed I might as well be dead.” This surely is the authentic 
voice of love, rising to a height of sincerity and beauty beyond good and evil. 

The later scholars of antiquity debated whether these poems were expressions 
of “Lesbian love,” or merely exercises of poetic fancy and impersonation. It is 
enough for us that they are poetry of the first order, tense with feeling, vivid with 
imagery, and perfect in speech and form. A fragment speaks of “the footfall of 
the flowering spring”; another of “Love the limb-loosener, the bitter-sweet 
torment”; another compares the unattainable love to “the sweet apple that 
reddens on the end of the bough, the very end of the bough, which the gatherers 
missed, nay missed not, but could not reach so far.”86 Sappho wrote of other 
topics than love, and used, even for our extant remains, half a hundred meters; 
and she herself set her poems to music for the harp. Her verse was collected into 
nine books, of some twelve thousand lines; six hundred lines survive, seldom 
continuous. In the year 1073 of our era the poetry of Sappho and Alcaeus was 
publicly burned by ecclesiastical authorities in Constantinople and Rome.®7 
Then, in 1897, Grenfell and Hunt discovered, at Oxyrhynchus in the Fayum, 
coffins of papier-maché, in whose making certain scraps of old books had been 
used; and on these scraps were some poems of Sappho.88 


Male posterity avenged itself upon her by handing down or inventing the tale 
of how she died of unrequited love for a man. A passage in Suidas®9 tells how 
“the courtesan Sappho”—usually identified with the poetess-leaped to death 
from a cliff on the island of Leucas because Phaon the sailor would not return 
her love. Menander, Strabo, and others refer to the story, and Ovid recounts it in 
loving detail;9° but it has many earmarks of legend, and must be left hovering 
nebulously between fiction and fact. In her later years, tradition said, Sappho had 


relearned the love of men. Among the Egyptian morsels is her touching reply to 
a proposal of marriage: “If my breasts were still capable of giving suck, and my 
womb were able to bear children, then to another marriage-bed not with 
trembling feet would I come. But now on my skin age has brought many lines, 
and Love hastens not to me with his gift of pain’—and she advises her suitor to 
seek a younger wife.?! In truth we do not know when she died, or how; we know 
only that she left behind her a vivid memory of passion, poetry, and grace; and 
that she shone even above Alcaeus as the most melodious singer of her time. 
Gently, in a final fragment, she reproves those who would not admit that her 
song was finished: 


You dishonor the good gifts of the Muses, my children, when you say, “We will crown you, 
dear Sappho, best player of the clear, sweet lyre.” Know you not that my skin is all wrinkled with 
age, and my hair is turned from black to white? . . . Surely as starry Night follows rose-armed 
Dawn and brings darkness to the ends of the earth, so Death tracketh everything living, and 
catcheth it in the end.92 


VI. THE NORTHERN EMPIRE 


North of Lesbos is little Tenedos, whose women were accounted by some 
ancient travelers to be the most beautiful in Greece.93 Then one follows the 
adventurous Hellenes into the northern Sporades: to Imbros, and Lemnos, and 
Samothrace. The Milesians, seeking to control the Hellespont, founded, about 
560, the still-living town of Abydos on its south shore;*X! here Leander and 
Byron swam the straits, and Xerxes’ army crossed to Europe on a bridge of 
boats. Farther eastward the Phocaeans settled Lampsacus, birthplace of Epicurus. 
Within the Propontis lay two groups of islands: the Proconnesus, rich in the 
marble that gave the Propontis its current name, the Sea of Marmora; and the 
Arctonnesus, on whose southernmost tip the Milesians established in 757 the 
great port of Cyzicus. Along the coast rose one Greek city after another: 
Panormus, Dascylium, Apameia, Cius, Astacus, Chalcedon. Up through the 
Bosporus the Greeks advanced, hungry for metals, grain, and trade, founding 
Chrysopolis (now Scutari) and Nicopolis—“city of victory.” Then they made 
their way along the southern shore of the Black Sea, depositing towns at 
Heracleia, Pontica, Tieum, and Sinope—a city splendidly adorned, says 
Strabo,94 with gymnasium, agora, and shady colonnades; Diogenes the Cynic 
was not above being born here. Then Amisus, Oenoe, Tripolis, and Trapezus 
(Trebizond, Trabzon)—where Xenophon’s Ten Thousand shouted with joy at 
the sight of the longed-for sea. The opening up of this region to Greek 
colonization, perhaps by Jason, later by the Ionians, gave the mother cities the 


same outlet for surplus population and trade, the same resources in food, silver, 
and gold, that the discovery of America gave to Europe at the beginning of 
modern times.95 


Following the eastern shores of the Euxine northward into Medea’s Colchis, 
the Greeks founded Phasis and Dioscurias, and Theodosia and Panticapaeum in 
the Crimea. Near the mouths of the Bug and the Dnieper they established the 
city of Olbia (Nikolaev); at the mouth of the Dniester, the town of Tyras; and on 
the Danube, Troesmis. Then, moving southward along the west shore of the 
Black Sea, they built the cities of Istrus (Constanta, Kustenje), Tomi (where 
Ovid died), Odessus (Varna), and Apollonia (Burgas). The historically sensitive 
traveler stands appalled at the antiquity of these living towns; but today’s 
residents, engrossed in the tasks of their own generation, are undisturbed by the 
depth of the centuries that lie silent beneath them. 


Then again at the Bosporus the Megarians, about 660, built Byzantium**!— 
yesterday Constantinople, now Istanbul. Even before Pericles this strategic port 
was becoming what Napoleon would call it at the Peace of Tilsit—the key to 
Europe; in the third century B.c. Polybius described its maritime position as 
“more favorable to security and prosperity than that of any other city in the 
world known to us.”97 Byzantium grew rich by exacting tolls from passing 
vessels, and exporting to the Greek world the grain of southern Russia 
(“Scythia”) and the Balkans, and the fish that were netted with shameful ease as 
they crowded through the narrow straits. It was its curving form, and the wealth 
derived from this fishing industry, that gave the city its later name, the “Golden 
Horn.” Under Pericles Athens dominated Byzantine polities, levied tolls there to 
fill her treasury in time of emergency, and regulated the export of grain from the 
Black Sea as a contraband of war.98 


Along the northern or Thracian shore of the Propontis the Greeks built towns 
at Selymbria, Perinthus (Eregli), Bisanthe, Callipolis (Gallipoli), and Sestus. 
Later settlements were established on the southwestern coast of Thrace at 
Aphrodisias, Aenus, and Abdera—where Leucippus and Democritus would 
propound the philosophy of atomistic materialism. Off the coast of Thrace lay 
the island of Thasos, “bare and ugly as a donkey’s back in the sea,” Archilochus 
described it,99 but so rich in gold mines that their proceeds paid all the expenses 
of the government. On or near the eastern coast of Macedonia Greek 
goldseekers, chiefly Athenians, founded Neapolis and Amphipolis—whose 
capture by Philip would lead to the war in which Athens was to lose her liberty. 


Other Greeks, mostly from Chalcis and Eretria, conquered and named the three- 
fingered peninsula of Chalcidice, and by 700 had established thirty towns there, 
several of them destined to play a role in Greek history: Stageirus (birthplace of 
Aristotle), Scione, Mende, Potidaea, Acanthus, Cleonae, Torone, and Olynthus 
—captured by Philip in 348 and known to us now through the oratory of 
Demosthenes. Recent excavations at Olynthus have unearthed a town of 
considerable extent, with many houses of two stories and some of twenty-five 
rooms. In the time of Philip Olynthus appears to have had 60,000 inhabitants; we 
may judge from this figure for a minor city the abounding fertility and energetic 
expansion of the pre-Periclean Greeks. 


Finally, between Chalcidice and Euboea, Ionian migrants peopled the 
Euboean Isles—Gerontia, Polyaegos, Icos, Peparethos, Scandile, Scyros. The 
orbit of empire in east and north had come full turn, the circuit was complete; 
Greek enterprise had transformed the islands of the Aegean and the coasts of 
Asia Minor, the Hellespont, the Black Sea, Macedonia, and Thrace into a busy 
network of Hellenized cities, throbbing with agriculture, industry, trade, politics, 
literature, religion, philosophy, science, art, eloquence, chicanery, and venery. It 
only remained to conquer another Greece in the West, and build a bridge 
between ancient Hellas and the modern world. 


I Cf. Pater: “Perhaps the most brilliant and animating episode in the entire history of Greece—its early 
colonization.” ! 


II Semonides compares women now to foxes, asses, pigs, and the changeful sea, and swears that no husband 
has ever passed through a day without some word of censure from his wife.13 


Ill Longfellow’s Evangeline, his Hiawatha, and the final line of each stanza in Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 
by Byron, may serve as examples respectively of dactylic hexameter, trochaic tetrameter, and iambic 
trimeter. 


IV Or, as we know it, from the Roman name of the goddess and the Italian name of the island, the Venus de 
Milo. 


V Cf. Case XIII of the Cesnola Collection of Cyprian Antiquities in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. A bilingual tablet unearthed by British scholars in 1868 enabled them to decipher Cypriote writing as 
a dialect of Greek expressed by syllabic signs; but the results have not added anything of interest to 
universal history. 


VI Similar movements, however, appeared in India and China in this sixth century B.C. 


VI Let Aristotle tell the story: “They say that Thales, perceiving by his skill in astrology (astronomy) that 
there would be great plenty of olives that year, while it was yet winter hired at a low price all the oil presses 
in Miletus and Chios, there being no one to bid against him. But when the season came for making oil, 


many persons wanting them, he all at once let them upon what terms he pleased; and raising a large sum of 
money by that means, convinced them that it was easy for philosophers to be rich if they chose it.”23 


VIII That a circle is bisected by its diameter; that the angles at the base of any isosceles triangle are 
“similar” (i.e., equal); that the angle in a semicircle is a right angle; that the opposite angles formed by two 
intersecting straight lines are equal; that two triangles having two angles and one side respectively equal are 
themselves equal.24 


IX Cf. Spencer’s definition of evolution as substantially a change from “indefinite, incoherent homogeneity 
to a definite, coherent heterogeneity.”33 


X The ecliptic (so called because eclipses of the sun and moon take place in it) is the great circle made by 
the apparent annual path of the sun through the heavens. Since the plane of this circle or ecliptic is also the 
plane of the earth’s orbit, the obliquity of the ecliptic is the oblique angle (about 23°) between the plane of 
the earth’s equator and the plane of its orbit around the sun. 


XI The Egyptians had drawn maps, but of limited districts. 
XII The wise reader will always supply the word known after such words as earliest and first. 


XII From histor or istor, knowing; a euphonism for id-tor, from the root id in eidenai, to know; cf. our wit 
and wisdom. Story is a shortened form of history. 


XIV Similar enterprises today make both ends meet with an error of only a few inches, or none. 


XV The other six were the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, the Pharos at Alexandria, the Colossus of Rhodes, 
the Pheidian Zeus at Olympia, the tomb of Mausolus at Halicarnassus, and the Pyramids. Pliny describes 
the second temple as 425 feet long by 225 feet wide, with 127 columns sixty feet in height—several of them 
adomed or disfigured with reliefs.5° Completed in 420 B.c. after more than a century of labor, it was 
destroyed by fire in 356. 


XVI The parenthetical numbers refer to the fragments of Heracleitus as numbered by Bywater. 


XVII Possibly Heracleitus had in mind a nebular hypothesis: the world begins as fire (or heat or energy), it 
becomes gas or moisture, which is precipitated as water, whose chemical residue, after evaporation, forms 
the solids of the earth.55 Water and earth (liquid and solid) are two stages of one process, two forms of one 
reality (25). “All things are exchanged for Fire, and Fire for all things” (22). All change is a “pathway down 
or up,” a passage from one to another form—now more, now less, condensed—of energy or Fire. “The path 
upwards and downwards is one and the same” (69); rarefaction and condensation are movements in an 
eternal oscillation of change; all things are formed on the downward and condensing or on the upward and 
rarefying pathway of reality from Fire and back to Fire; all forms are modes of one underlying energy. In 
Spinoza’s language: Fire or energy is the eternal and omnipresent substance, or basic principle; 
condensation and rarefaction (the downward and upward paths) are its attributes; its modes or specific 
forms are the visible things of the world. 


XVIII Gk. kolophon, hill; cf. Latin collis, Eng. hill. Because the cavalry of the city was famous for giving 
the “finishing touch” to a defeated force, the word kolophon became in Greek a synonym for the final 
stroke, and passed into our language as a publisher’s symbol, originally placed at the end of a book.°9 


XIX Today, under the name of Ismir (this and Smyrna are probably connected with the ancient trade in 
myrrh), it is the second city of Turkey in population, and the largest in Asia Minor. 


XX Swinburne has given us a better example of the meter, and described Sappho’s love, in a Profoundly 
beautiful poem called “Sapphics” (“All the night came not upon my eyelids”), in Poems and Ballads. 


XXI Nearly all the cities mentioned in this chapter are still in existence, though under altered names. 


XXII The name was probably taken from Byzas, a native king.96 


CHAPTER VII 


The Greeks in the West 
I. THE SYBARITES 


SKIRTING Sunium again, our ship of fancy, sailing westward, finds Cythera, 
island haunt of Aphrodite, and therefore the goal of Watteau’s Embarkation.! 
There, about A.D. 160, Pausanias saw “the most holy and ancient of all the 
temples that the Greeks have built to Aphrodite”;! and there, in 1887, 
Schliemann dug its ruins out of the earth.2 Cythera was the southernmost of the 
Ionian Islands that bordered the west coast of Greece, and so named because 
Ionian immigrants settled them; Zacynthos, Cephallenia, Ithaca, Leucas, Paxos, 
and Corcyra made the rest. Schliemann thought that Ithaca was the island of 
Odysseus, and vainly sought under its soil some confirmation of Homer’s tale; 
but Dorpfeld believed that Odysseus’ home was on rocky Leucas. From the 
cliffs of Leucas, as an annual sacrifice to Apollo, the ancient Leucadians, says 
Strabo, were in the habit of hurling a human victim; but being men as well as 
theologians, they mercifully attached to him powerful birds whose wings might 
break his fall:4 probably the story of Sappho’s leap is bound up with memories 
of this rite. Corinthian colonists occupied Corcyra (Corfu) about 734 B.c., and 
soon became so strong that they defeated Corinth’s navy and established their 
independence. From Corcyra some Greek adventurers sailed up the Adriatic as 
far as Venice; some made small settlements on the Dalmatian coast and in the 
valley of the Po;5 others crossed at last through fifty miles of stormy water to the 
heel of Italy. 

They found a magnificent shore line, curved into natural harbors and backed 
by a fertile hinterland that had been almost neglected by the aborigines.© The 
Greek invaders took possession of this coastal region by the ruthless law of 
colonial expansion—that natural resources unexploited by the native population 
will draw in, by a kind of chemical attraction, some other people to exploit them 
and pour them into the commerce and usage of the world. From Brentesium 
(Brindisi) the newcomers, chiefly Dorian, traversed the heel of the peninsula to 
establish a major city at Taras—the Roman Tarentum (Taranto).!! There they 
grew Olives, raised horses, manufactured pottery, built ships, netted fish, and 


gathered mussels to make a purple dye more highly valued than the Phoenician.® 
As in most of the Greek colonies, the government began as an oligarchy of 
landowners, passed under dictators financed by the middle class, and enjoyed 
vigorous and turbulent intervals of democracy. Here the romantic Pyrrhus would 
land, in 281 B.c., and undertake to play Alexander to the West. 

Across the Tarentine Gulf a new wave of immigrants, mostly Achaeans, 
founded the cities of Sybaris and Crotona. The murderous jealousy of these 
kindred states illustrates the creative energy and destructive passions of the 
Greeks. Trade between eastern Greece and western Italy had a choice of two 
routes, one by water, the other in part by land. Ships following the water route 
touched at Crotona, and exchanged many goods there; thence they passed to 
Rhegium, paid tolls, and moved cautiously through pirate-ridden seas and the 
swirling currents of the Messina Straits to Elea and Cumae—the northernmost 
Greek settlement in Italy. To avoid these tolls and perils, and a hundred extra 
miles of rowing and sailing, merchants who chose the other route unloaded their 
cargoes at Sybaris, carried them overland some thirty miles to the western coast 
at Laus, and reshipped them to Poseidonia, whence they were marketed into the 
interior of Italy. 

Strategically situated on this line of trade, Sybaris prospered until it had (if 
we may believe Diodorus Siculus?) 300,000 population and such wealth as few 
Greek cities could match. Sybarite became a synonym for epicurean. All 
physical labor was performed by slaves or serfs while the citizens, dressed in 
costly robes, took their ease in luxurious homes and consumed exotic 
delicacies,!! Men whose work was noisy, such as carpenters and smiths, were 
forbidden to practice their crafts within the confines of the city. Some of the 
roads in the richer districts were covered with awnings as a protection against 
heat and rain.!! Alcisthenes of Sybaris, says Aristotle, had a robe of such 
precious stuffs that Dionysius I of Syracuse later sold it for 120 talents 
($720,000).12 Smyndyrides of Sybaris, visiting Sicyon to sue for the hand of 
Cleisthenes’ daughter, brought with him a thousand servants. 1!3 

All went well with Sybaris until it slipped into war with its neighbor Crotona 
(510). We are unreliably informed that the Sybarites marched out to battle with 
an army of 300,000 men!5 The Crotoniates, we are further assured, threw this 
force into confusion by playing the tunes to which the Sybarites had taught their 
horses to dance.!6 The horses danced, the Sybarites were slaughtered, and their 
city was so conscientiously sacked and burned that it disappeared from history in 
a day. When, sixty-five years later, Herodotus and other Athenians established 
near the site the new colony of Thurii, they found hardly a trace of what had 
been the proudest community in Greece. 


Il. PYTHAGORAS OF CROTONA 


Crotona lasted longer; founded about 710 B.c., it is, as Crotone, still noisy 
with industry and trade. It had the only natural harbor between Taras and Sicily, 
and could not forgive those ships that discharged their cargoes at Sybaris. 
Enough trade remained to give the citizens a comfortable prosperity, while a 
wholesome defeat in war, a long economic depression, a brisk climate, and a 
certain Dorico-Puritan mood in the population conspired to keep them vigorous 
despite their wealth. Here grew famous athletes like Milo, and the greatest 
school of medicine in Magna Grecia.!V 

Perhaps it was its reputation as a health resort that drew Pythagoras to 
Crotona. The name means “mouthpiece of the Pythian” oracle at Delphi; many 
of his followers considered him to be Apollo himself, and some laid claim to 
having caught a flash of his golden thigh.!” Tradition assigned his birth to Samos 
about 580, spoke of his studious youth, and gave him thirty years of travel. “Of 
all men,” says Heracleitus, who praised parsimoniously, “Pythagoras was the 
most assiduous inquirer.”!® He visited, we are told, Arabia, Syria, Phoenicia, 
Chaldea, India, and Gaul, and came back with an admirable motto for tourists: 
“When you are traveling abroad look not back at your own borders”;19 
prejudices should be checked at every port of entry. More surely he visited 
Egypt, where he studied with the priests and learned much astronomy and 
geometry, and perhaps a little nonsense.29 Returning to Samos and finding that 
the dictatorship of Polycrates interfered with his own, he migrated to Crotona, 
being now over fifty years of age.2! 

There he set up as a teacher; and his imposing presence, his varied learning 
and his willingness to receive women as well as men into his school, soon 
brought him several hundred students. Two centuries before Plato he laid down 
the principle of equal opportunity for both sexes, and did not merely preach it 
but practiced it. Nevertheless he recognized natural differences of function; he 
gave his women pupils considerable training in philosophy and literature, but he 
had them instructed as well in maternal and domestic arts, so that the 
“Pythagorean women” were honored by antiquity as the highest feminine type 
that Greece ever produced.22 

For the students in general Pythagoras established rules that almost turned the 
school into a monastery. The members bound themselves by a vow of loyalty, 
both to the Master and to one another. Ancient tradition is unanimous that they 
practiced a communistic sharing of goods while they lived in the Pythagorean 
community.23 They were not to eat flesh, or eggs, or beans. Wine was not 
forbidden, but water was recommended—a dangerous prescription in lower Italy 


today. Possibly the prohibition of flesh food was a religious taboo bound up with 
the belief in the transmigration of souls: men must beware of eating their 
ancestors. Probably there were dispensations, now and then, from the letter of 
these rules; English historians in particular find it incredible that the wrestler 
Milo, who was a Pythagorean, had become the strongest man in Greece without 
the help of beef?4—though the calf that became a bull in his armsY managed 
well enough on grass. The members were forbidden to kill any animal that does 
not injure man, or to destroy a cultivated tree. They were to dress simply and 
behave modestly, “never yielding to laughter, and yet not looking stern.” They 
were not to swear by the gods, for “every man ought so to live as to be worthy of 
belief without an oath.” They were not to offer victims in sacrifice, but they 
might worship at altars that were unstained with blood. At the close of each day 
they were to ask themselves what wrongs they had committed, what duties they 
had neglected, what good they had done.2° 

Pythagoras himself, unless he was an excellent actor, followed these rules 
more rigorously than any student. Certainly his mode of life won for him such 
respect and authority among his pupils that no one grumbled at his pedagogical 
dictatorship, and autos epha—ipse dixit—“he himself has said it’—became their 
formula for a final decision in almost any field of conduct or theory. We are told, 
With touching reverence, that the Master never drank wine by day, and lived for 
the most part on bread and honey, with vegetables as dessert; that his robe was 
always white and spotless; that he was never known to eat too much, or to make 
love; that he never indulged in laughter, or jests, or stories; that he never 
chastised any one, not even a slave2© Timon of Athens thought him “a juggler of 
solemn speech, engaged in fishing for men”;2”7 but among his most devoted 
followers were his wife Theano and his daughter Damo, who had facilities for 
comparing his philosophy with his life. To Damo, says Diogenes Laertius, “he 
entrusted his Commentaries, and charged her to divulge them to no person out of 
the house. And she, though she might have sold his discourses for much money, 
would not abandon them, for she thought obedience to her father’s injunctions 
more valuable than gold; and that, too, though she was a woman.”28 

Initiation into the Pythagorean society required, in addition to purification of 
the body by abstinence and self-control, a purification of the mind by scientific 
study. The new pupil was expected to preserve for five years the “Pythagorean 
silence”—i.e., presumably, to accept instruction without questions or argument 
—before being accounted a full member, or being permitted to “see” (study 
under?) Pythagoras.29 The scholars were accordingly divided into exoterici, or 
outer students, and esoterici, or inner members, who were entitled to the secret 
wisdom of the Master himself. Four subjects composed the curriculum: 


geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and music. Mathematics came first;V! not as 
the practical science that the Egyptians had made it, but as an abstract theory of 
quantities, and an ideal logical training in which thinking would be compelled to 
order and clarity by the test of rigorous deduction and visible proof. Geometry 
now definitely received the form of axiom, theorem, and demonstration; each 
step in the sequence of propositions raised the student to a new platform, as the 
Pythagoreans put it, from which he might view more widely the secret structure 
of the world.3! Pythagoras himself, according to Greek tradition, discovered 
many theorems: above all, that the sum of the angles within any triangle equals 
two right angles, and that the square of the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle 
equals the sum of the squares of the other two sides. Apollodorus tells us that 
when the Master discovered this theorem he sacrificed a hecatomb—a hundred 
animals—in thanksgiving;32 but this would have been scandalously un- 
Pythagorean. 

From geometry, inverting the modern order, Pythagoras passed to arithmetic 
—not as a practical art of reckoning, but as the abstract theory of numbers. The 
school seems to have made the first classification of numbers into odd or even, 
prime or factorable;33 it formulated the theory of proportion, and through this 
and the “application of areas” created a geometrical algebra.34 Perhaps it was the 
study of proportion that led Pythagoras to reduce music to number. One day, as 
he passed a blacksmith’s shop, his ear was attracted by the apparently regular 
musical intervals of the sounds that came from the anvil. Finding that the 
hammers were of different weights, he concluded that tones depend upon 
numerical ratios. In one of the few experiments which we hear of in classical 
science, he took two strings of equal thickness and equal tension, and discovered 
that if one was twice as long as the other they sounded an octave when he 
plucked them; if one was half again the length of the other they gave a fifth (do, 
sol); if one was a third longer than the other they gave a fourth (do, fa);3° in this 
way every musical interval could be mathematically calculated and expressed. 
Since all bodies moving in space produce sounds, whose pitch depends upon the 
size and speed of the body, then each planet in its orbit about the earth (argued 
Pythagoras) makes a sound proportioned to its rapidity of translation, which in 
turn rises with its distance from the earth; and these diverse notes constitute a 
harmony or “music of the spheres,” which we never hear because we hear it all 
the time.36 

The universe, said Pythagoras, is a living sphere, whose center is the earth. 
The earth too is a sphere, revolving, like the planets, from west to east. The 
earth, indeed the whole universe, is divided into five zonesarctic, antarctic, 
summer, winter, and equatorial. More or less of the moon is visible to us 


according to the degree in which that half of it which is facing the sun is also 
turned toward the earth. Eclipses of the moon are caused by the interposition of 
the earth, or some other body, between the moon and the sun.37 Pythagoras, says 
Diogenes Laertius, “was the first person to call the earth round, and to give the 
name of kosmos to the world.”38 

Having with these contributions to mathematics and astronomy done more 
than any other man to establish science in Europe, Pythagoras proceeded to 
philosophy. The very word is apparently one of his creations. He rejected the 
term sophia, or wisdom, as pretentious, and described his own pursuit of 
understanding as philosophia—the love of wisdom.°9 In the sixth century 
philosopher and Pythagorean were synonyms.49 Whereas Thales and the other 
Milesians had sought the first principle of all things in matter, Pythagoras sought 
it in form. Having discovered numerically regular relations and sequences in 
music, and having postulated them in the planets, he made the philosopher’s leap 
at unity by announcing that such numerically regular relations and sequences 
existed everywhere, and that the essential factor in everything was number. Just 
as Spinoza would argueV!! that there were two worlds—one the people’s world 
of things perceived by sense, the other the philosopher’s world of laws and 
constancies perceived by reason—and that only the second world was 
permanently real; so Pythagoras felt that the only basic and lasting aspects of 
anything were the numerical relationships of its parts.v"!! Perhaps health was a 
proper mathematical relationship, or proportion, in the parts or elements of the 
body. Perhaps even the soul was number. 

At this point the mysticism in Pythagoras, nurtured in Egypt and the Near 
East, disported itself freely. The soul, he believed, is divided into three parts: 
feeling, intuition, and reason. Feeling is centered in the heart, intuition and 
reason in the brain. Feeling and intuition belong to animals as well as men;!* 
reason belongs to man alone, and is immortal.42 After death the soul undergoes a 
period of purgation in Hades; then it returns to earth and enters a new body ina 
chain of transmigration that can be ended only by a completely virtuous life. 
Pythagoras amused, or perhaps edified, his followers by telling them that he had 
been in one incarnation a courtesan, in another the hero Euphorbus; he could 
remember quite distinctly his adventures at the siege of Troy, and recognized, in 
a temple at Argos, the armor that he had worn in that ancient life.4 Hearing the 
yelp of a beaten dog, he went at once to the rescue of the animal, saying that he 
distinguished in its cries the voice of a dead friend.44 We catch again a glimpse 
of the trade in ideas that bound sixth-century Greece, Africa, and Asia when we 
reflect that this idea of metempsychosis was at one and the same time capturing 


the imagination of India, of the Orphic cult in Greece, and of a philosophical 
school in Italy. 

We feel the hot breath of Hindu pessimism mingling, in the ethics of 
Pythagoras, with the clear, bright air of Plato. The purpose of life in the 
Pythagorean system is to gain release from reincarnation; the method is through 
virtue; and virtue is a harmony of the soul within itself and with God. Sometimes 
this harmony can be artificially induced, and the Pythagoreans, like Greek 
priests and doctors, used music to heal nervous disorders. More often harmony 
comes to the soul through wisdom, a quiet understanding of underlying truths; 
for such wisdom teaches a man modesty, measure, and the golden mean. The 
opposite way—the way of discord, excess, and sin—leads by inevitable fate to 
tragedy and punishment; justice is a “square number,” and sooner or later every 
wrong will be “squared” with an equivalent penalty.4° Here in germ are the 
moral philosophies of Plato and Aristotle. 

Pythagorean politics is Plato’s philosophy realized before its conception. 
According to the common tradition of antiquity the school of Pythagoras was a 
communistic aristocracy: men and women pooling their goods, educated 
together, trained to virtue and high thinking by mathematics, music, and 
philosophy, and offering themselves as the guardian rulers of the state. Indeed it 
was Pythagoras’ effort to make his society the actual government of his city that 
brought ruin upon himself and his followers. The initiates entered so actively 
into politics, and took so decidedly the aristocratic side, that the democratic or 
popular party of Crotona, in an ecstasy of rage, burned down the house in which 
the Pythagoreans were gathered, killed several of them, and drove the rest out of 
the city. Pythagoras himself, in one account, was captured and slain when, in his 
flight, he refused to tread upon a field of beans; another story lets him escape to 
Metapontum, where he abstained from food for forty days and—perhaps feeling 
that eighty years were enough—starved himself to death.4® 

His influence was lasting; even today he is a potent name. His society 
survived for three centuries in scattered groups throughout Greece, producing 
scientists like Philolaus of Thebes and statesmen like Archytas, dictator of Taras 
and friend of Plato. Wordsworth, in his most famous ode, was an unconscious 
Pythagorean. Plato himself was enthralled by the vague figure of Pythagoras. At 
every turn he takes from him—in his scorn of democracy, his yearning for a 
communistic aristocracy of philosopherrulers, his conception of virtue as 
harmony, his theories of the nature and destiny of the soul, his love of geometry, 
and his addiction to the mysticism of number. All in all, Pythagoras was the 
founder, so far as we know them, of both science and philosophy in Europe—an 
achievement sufficient for any man. 


Ill. XENOPHANES OF ELEA 


West of Crotona lies the site of ancient Locri. The colony was founded, says 
Aristotle, by runaway slaves, adulterers, and thieves from Locris in mainland 
Greece; but perhaps Aristotle had an Old World disdain for the New. Suffering 
disorder from the defects of their qualities, the colonists applied to the oracle at 
Delphi for advice, and were told to get themselves laws. Possibly Zaleucus had 
instructed the oracle, for about 664 he gave to Locri ordinances which, as he 
said, Athena had dictated to him in a dream. This was the first written code of 
laws in the history of Greece, though not the first to be handed down by the 
gods. The Locrians liked it so well that they required any man who wished to 
propose a new law to speak with a rope around his neck, so that, if his motion 
failed, he might be hanged with a minimum of public inconvenience.*: 47 


Rounding the toe of Italy northward, the traveler reaches flourishing Reggio, 
founded by the Messenians about 730 under the name of Rhegion, and known to 
the Romans as Rhegium. Slipping through the Straits of Messina—probably the 
“Scylla and Charybdis” of the Odyssey—one comes to where Laus stood; and 
then to ancient Hyele, the Roman Velia, known to history as Elea because Plato 
wrote it so, and because only its philosophers are remembered. There 
Xenophanes of Colophon came about 510, and founded the Eleatic School. 


He was a personality as unique as his favorite foe, Pythagoras. A man of 
dauntless energy and reckless initiative, he wandered for sixty-seven years, he 
tells us,48 “up and down the land of Hellas,” making observations and enemies 
everywhere. He wrote and recited philosophical poems, denounced Homer for 
his impious ribaldry, laughed at superstition, found a port in Elea, and 
obstinately completed a century before he died.49 Homer and Hesiod, sang 
Xenophanes, “have ascribed to the gods all deeds that are a shame and a disgrace 
among men—thieving, adultery, and fraud.”°° But he himself was not a pillar of 
orthodoxy. 


There never was, nor ever will be, any man who knows with certainty the things about the 
gods. . . . Mortals fancy that gods are born, and wear clothes, and have voice and form like 
themselves. Yet if oxen and lions had hands, and could paint and fashion images as men do, they 
would make the pictures and images of their gods in their own likeness; horses would make them 
like horses, oxen like oxen. Ethiopians make their gods black and snub-nosed; Thracians give 
theirs blue eyes and red hair. . . . There is one god, supreme among gods and men; resembling 
mortals neither in form nor in mind. The whole of him sees, the whole of him thinks, the whole of 
him hears. Without toil he rules all things by the power of his mind.5! 


This god, says Diogenes Laertius,°2 was identified by Xenophanes with the 
universe. All things, even men, taught the philosopher, are derived from earth 
and water by natural laws.°3 Water once covered nearly all the earth, for marine 
fossils are found far inland and on mountaintops; and at some future time water 
will probably cover the whole earth again.°4 Nevertheless all change in history, 
and all separateness in things, are superficial phenomena; beneath the flux and 
variety of forms is an unchanging unity, which is the innermost reality of God. 


From this starting point Xenophanes’ disciple, Parmenides of Elea, proceeded 
to that idealistic philosophy which was in turn to mold the thought of Plato and 
Platonists throughout antiquity, and of Europe even to our day. 


IV. FROM ITALY TO SPAIN 


Twenty miles north of Elea lay the city of Poseidonia—the Roman Paestum 
—founded by colonists from Sybaris as the main Italian terminus of Milesian 
trade. Today one reaches it by a pleasant ride from Naples through Salerno. 
Suddenly, by the roadside, amid a deserted field, three temples appear, majestic 
even in their desolation. For the river, by blocking its own mouth here with 
centuries of silt, has long since turned this once healthy valley into a swamp, and 
even the reckless race that tills the slopes of Vesuvius has fled in despair from 
these malarial plains. Fragments of the ancient walls remain; but better 
preserved, as if by solitude, are the shrines that the Greeks raised, in modest 
limestone but almost perfect form, to the gods of the corn and the sea. The oldest 
of the buildings, lately called the “Basilica,” was more likely a temple to 
Poseidon; men who owed their living to the fruit and commerce of the 
Mediterranean dedicated it to him towards the middle of this amazing sixth 
century B.C., which created great art, literature, and philosophy from Italy to 
Shantung. The inner as well as the outer colonnades remain, and attest the 
columnar passion of the Greeks. The following generation built a smaller 
temple, also Dorically simple and strong; we call it the “temple of Ceres,” but 
we do not know what god sniffed the savor of its offerings. A yet later 
generation, just before or after the Persian War,°°> erected the greatest and best- 
proportioned of the three temples, probably also to Poseidon—fittingly enough, 
since from its porticoes one gazes into the inviting face of the treacherous sea. 
Again almost everything is columns: a powerful and complete Doric peristyle 
without, and, within, a two-storied colonnade that once upheld a roof. Here is 
one of the most impressive sights in Italy; it seems incredible that this temple, 
better preserved than anything built by the Romans, was the work of Greeks 


almost five centuries before Christ. We can imagine something of the beauty and 
vitality of a community that had both the resources and the taste to raise such 
centers for its religious life; and then we can conjure up less inadequately the 
splendor of richer and vaster cities like Miletus, Samos, Ephesus, Crotona, 
Sybaris, and Syracuse. 


Slightly north of where Naples stands today adventurers from Chalcis, 
Eretria, Euboean Cyme, and Graia founded, about 750, the great port of Cumae, 
oldest of Greek towns in the West. Taking the products of eastern Greece and 
selling them in central Italy, Cumae rapidly acquired wealth, colonized and 
controlled Rhegium, obtained command of the Straits of Messina, and excluded 
from them, or subjected to heavy tolls, the vessels of cities not leagued with it in 
trade.o6 Spreading southward, the Cumaeans founded Dicaearchia—which 
became the Roman port of Puteoli (Pozzuoli)—and Neapolis, or New City, our 
Naples. From these colonies Greek ideas as well as goods passed into the crude 
young city of Rome, and northward into Etruria. At Cumae the Romans picked 
up several Greek gods—Apollo and Heracles especially—and bought for more 
than they were worth the scrolls in which the Cumaean Sibyl—the aged priestess 
of Apollo—had foretold the future of Rome. 


Near the beginning of the sixth century the Phocaeans of Ionia landed on the 
southern shore of France, founded Massalia (Marseilles), and carried Greek 
products up the Rhone and its branches as far as Aries and Nimes. They made 
friends and wives of the natives, introduced the olive and the vine as gifts to 
France, and so familiarized southern Gaul with Greek civilization that Rome 
found it easy to spread its kindred culture there in Caesar’s time. Ranging along 
the coast to the east, the Phocaeans established Antipolis (Antibes), Nicaea 
(Nice), and Monoecus (Monaco). Westward they ventured into Spain and built 
the towns of Rhodae (Rosas), Emporium (Ampurias), Hemeroscopium, and 
Maenaca (near Malaga). The Greeks in Spain flourished for a while by 
exploiting the silver mines of Tartessus; but in 535 the Carthaginians and 
Etruscans combined their forces to destroy the Phocaean fleet, and from that 
time Greek power in the western Mediterranean waned. 


V. SICILY 
We have left not quite to the last the richest of all the regions colonized by the 


Greeks. To Sicily nature had given what she had withheld from continental 
Greece—an apparently inexhaustible soil fertilized by rain and lava, and 


producing so much wheat and corn that Sicily was thought to be if not the 
birthplace at least a favorite haunt of Demeter herself. Here were orchards, 
vineyards, olive groves, heavy with fruit; honey as succulent as Hymettus’, and 
flowers blooming in their turn from the beginning to the end of the year. Grassy 
plains pastured sheep and cattle, endless timber grew in the hills, and the fish in 
the surrounding waters reproduced faster than Sicily could eat them. 

A neolithic culture had flourished here in the third millennium before Christ, 
a bronze culture in the second; even in Minoan days trade had bound the island 
with Crete and Greece.°” Towards the end of the second millennium three waves 
of immigration broke upon Sicilian shores: the Sicans came from Spain, the 
Elymi from Asia Minor, the Sicels from Italy.°? About 800 the Phoenicians 
established themselves at Motya and Panormus (Palermo) in the west. From 735 
on! the Greeks poured in, and in quick succession founded Naxos, Syracuse, 
Leontini, Messana (Messina), Catana, Gela, Himera, Selinus, and Acragas. In all 
these cases the natives were driven from the coast by force of arms. Most of 
them retired to till the mountainous interior, some became slaves to the invaders, 
so many others intermarried with the conquerors that Greek blood, character, 
and morals in Sicily took on a perceptible native tint of passion and sensuality.°9 
The Hellenes never quite conquered the island; the Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians remained predominant on the west coast, and for five hundred 
years periodic war marked the struggle of Greek and Semite, Europe and Africa, 
for the possession of Sicily. After thirteen centuries of domination by Rome that 
contest would be resumed, in the Middle Ages, between Norman and Saracen. 


Catana was distinguished for its laws, the Lipari Islands for their communism, 
Himera for its poet, Segesta, Selinus, and Acragas for their temples, Syracuse for 
its power and wealth. The laws that Charondas gave to Catana, a full generation 
before Solon, became a model for many cities in Sicily and Italy, and served to 
create public order and sexual morality in communities unprotected by ancient 
mores and sacred precedents. A man might divorce his wife, or a wife her 
husband, said Charondas, but then he or she must not marry anyone younger 
than the divorced mate.60 Charondas, according to a typically Greek tale, 
forbade the citizens to enter the assembly while armed. One day, however, he 
himself came to the public meeting forgetfully wearing his sword. When a voter 
reproached him for breaking his own law he answered, “I will rather confirm it,” 
and slew himself.®1 


If we wish to visualize the difficulties of life in colonies carved out by violent 
conquest we need only contemplate the curious communism of the Lipari—Le., 


the Glorious—Islands, which lie to the north of eastern Sicily. Here, about 580, 
some adventurers from Cnidus organized a pirate’s paradise. Preying upon the 
commerce about the Straits, they brought the booty to their island lairs and 
shared it with exemplary equality. The land was owned by the community, a part 
of the population was assigned to till it, and the products were distributed in like 
shares to all the citizens. In time, however, individualism reasserted itself: the 
land was divided into plots individually owned, and life resumed the uneven 
tenor of its competitive way. 


On the northern coast of Sicily lay Himera, destined to be the Plataea of the 
West. There Stesichorus, “Maker of Choruses,” at a time when the Greeks were 
tiring of epics, recast into the form of choral lyrics the legends of the race, and 
gave even to Helen and Achilles the passing novelty of “modern dress.” As if to 
bridge the gap between the dying epic and the future novel, Stesichorus 
composed love stories in verse; in one of these a pure and timid lass dies of 
unrequited love, in the style of Provencal madrigals or Victorian fiction. At the 
same time he opened a pathway for Theocritus by writing a pastoral poem on the 
death of the shepherd Daphnis, whose love for Chloe was to be the main 
business of the Greek novel in the Roman age. Stesichorus had his own 
romance, and with no less a lady than Helen herself. Having lost his sight, he 
attributed this calamity to his having handed down the tale of Helen’s infidelity; 
to atone to her (for she was now a goddess) he composed a “palinode,” or second 
song, assuring the world that Helen had been kidnaped by force, had never 
yielded to Paris, had never gone to Troy, but had waited intact in Egypt until 
Menelaus came to rescue her. In his old age the poet warned Himera against 
giving dictatorial power to Phalaris of Acragas.*!! Being unheeded, he moved to 
Catana, where his monumental tomb was one of the sights of Roman Sicily. 


West of Himera lay Segesta, of which nothing remains but a peristyle of 
unfinished Doric columns weirdly rising amid surrounding weeds. To find 
Sicilian architecture at its best we must cross the island southward to the once 
great cities of Selinus and Acragas. During its tragic tenure of life from its 
establishment in 651 to its destruction by Carthaginians in 409, Selinus raised to 
the silent gods seven Doric temples, immense in size but of imperfect 
workmanship, covered with painted plaster and decorated with crude reliefs. The 
demon of earthquake destroyed these temples at a date unknown, and little 
survives of them but broken columns and capitals sprawling on the ground. 


Acragas, the Roman Agrigentum, was in the sixth century the largest and 
richest city in Sicily. We picture it rising from its busy wharves through a noisy 
market place to the homes on the slope of the hill, and the stately acropolis 
whose shrines almost lifted their worshipers to the sky. Here, as in most of the 
Greek colonies, the landowning aristocracy yielded power to a dictatorship 
representing chiefly the middle class. In 570 Phalaris seized the government, and 
secured immortality by roasting his enemies in a brazen bull; he was particularly 
pleased by a contrivance that made the agonized cries of his victims sound 
through a mechanism of pipes like the bellowing of the animal.°2 Nevertheless it 
was to him and a later dictator, Theron, that the city owed the political order and 
stability that permitted its economic development. The merchants of Acragas, 
like those of Selinus, Crotona, and Sybaris, became the American millionaires of 
their time, upon whom the lesser plutocrats of older Greece looked with secret 
envy and compensatory scorn; the new world, said the old, was interested in size 
and show, but had no taste or artistry. The temple of Zeus at Acragas 
unquestionably sought size, for Polybius describes it as “second to none in 
Greece in dimensions and design”;®3 we cannot directly judge its beauty, for 
wars and earthquakes destroyed it. A generation later, in the age of Pericles, 
Acragas raised more modest structures. One of them, the temple of Concord, 
survives almost completely, and of the temple of Hera there remains an 
impressive colonnade; enough in either case to show that Greek taste was not 
confined to Athens, and that even the commercial west had learned that “size is 
not development.”—In Acragas the great Empedocles would be born; and 
perhaps it was there, and not in Etna’s crater, that he would die. 


Syracuse began as it is today—a village huddled on the promontory of 
Ortygia. As far back as the eighth century Corinth had sent colonists, armed with 
righteousness and superior weapons, to seize the little peninsula, which was then 
perhaps an island. They built or widened the connection with the mainland of 
Sicily, and drove most of the Sicels into the interior. They multiplied with all the 
rapidity of a vigorous people on a resource-full soil; in time their city became the 
largest in Greece, with a circumference of fourteen miles and a population of 
half a million souls. An aristocracy of landholders was overthrown about 495 by 
a revolt of the unfranchised plebs in alliance with the enslaved Sicels. The new 
democracy, if we may believe Aristotle,°4 proved incapable of establishing an 
orderly society, and in 485 Gelon of Gela, by a program of enlightened 
treachery, set up a dictatorship. Like many of his kind he was as able as he was 
unscrupulous. Scorning all moral codes and political restraints, he transformed 
Ortygia into an impregnable fortress for his government, conquered Naxos, 


Leontini, and Messana, and taxed all eastern Sicily to make Syracuse the most 
beautiful of Greek capitals. “In this way,” says Herodotus, sadly, “Gelon became 
a great king.” XIIL, 65 

He redeemed himself, and became the idolized Napoleon of Sicily when, as 
Xerxes’ fleet moved upon Athens, the Carthaginians sent an armada only less 
numerous than the Persian to wrest the island paradise from the Greeks. The fate 
of Sicily was joined with that of Greece when in the same monthtradition said on 
the same day—Gelon faced Hamilcar at Himera, and Themistocles confronted 
Xerxes at Salamis. 


VI. THE GREEKS IN AFRICA 


The Carthaginians had reason to be disturbed, for even on the north coast of 
Africa the Greeks had established cities and were capturing trade. As early as 
630 the Dorians of Thera had sent a numerous colony to Cyrene, midway 
between Carthage and Egypt. There, on the desert’s edge, they found good soil, 
with rain so abundant that the natives spoke of the site as the place where there 
was a hole in the sky. The Greeks used part of the land for pasturage, and 
exported wool and hides; they grew from the silphium plant a spice that all 
Greece was eager to buy; they sold Greek products to Africa, and developed 
their own handicrafts to such a point that Cyrenaic vases ranked among the best. 
The city used its wealth intelligently, and adorned itself with great gardens, 
temples, statuary, and gymnasiums. Here the first famous epicurean philosopher, 
Aristippus, was born, and here, after much wandering, he returned to found the 
Cyrenaic School. 


Within Egypt itself, normally hostile to any foreign settlement, the Greeks 
gained a foothold, at last an empire. About 650 the Milesians opened a “factory,” 
or trading post, at Naucratis on the Canopic branch of the Nile. Pharaoh Psamtik 
I tolerated them because they made good mercenaries, while their commerce 
provided rich prey for his collectors of customs revenues.®” Ahmose II gave 
them a large measure of self-government. Naucratis became almost an industrial 
city, with manufactures of pottery, terra cotta, and faience; still more it became 
an emporium of trade, bringing in Greek oil and wine, and sending out Egyptian 
wheat, linen, and wool, African ivory, frankincense, and gold. Gradually, amid 
these exchanges, Egyptian lore and techniques in religion, architecture, 
sculpture, and science flowed into Greece, while in return Greek words and ways 
entered Egypt, and paved the way for Greek domination in the Alexandrian age. 


If in imagination we take a merchant vessel from Naucratis to Athens, our 
tour of the Greek world will be complete. It was necessary that we should make 
this long circuit in order that we might see and feel the extent and variety of 
Hellenic civilization. Aristotle described the constitutional history of 158 Greek 
city-states, but there were a thousand more. Each contributed in commerce, 
industry, and thought to what we mean by Greece. In the colonies, rather than on 
the mainland, were born Greek poetry and prose, mathematics and metaphysics, 
oratory and history. Without them, and the thousand absorbing tentacles which 
they stretched out into the old world, Greek civilization, the most precious 
product in history, might never have been. Through them the cultures of Egypt 
and the Orient passed into Greece, and Greek culture spread slowly into Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. 


I Watteau’s painting, Embarkation for Cythera, symbolized the spirit of the upper classes in eighteenth- 
century France, which had shed just enough theology to be epicurean. 


II The traditional dates for the founding of the Greek cities in the West are given in the Chronological 
Table. These dates were taken by Thucydides from the old logographer Antiochus of Syracuse; they are 
highly uncertain, and Mahaffy believed that the Sicilian foundations came later than those in Italy. 
Thucydides’ chronology, however, has still many supporters.” 


III Cooks or confectioners who invented new dishes or sweets—Athenaeus reports—were allowed to patent 
them for a year.!0 Perhaps Athenaeus mistook caricature for history. 


IV The name given by the Romans to the Greek cities in southern Italy. 
V Cf. Chap. IX, sect, Iv, below. 


VI The Pythagoreans appear to have been the first to use the word mathematike with the meaning of 
mathematics; before them it had been applied to the learning (mathema) of anything.3° 


VII In the fragment “On the Improvement of the Intellect.” 


VIII Science tries to reduce all phenomena to quantitative, mathematical, Verifiable statements; chemistry 
describes all things in terms of symbols and figures, arranges the elements mathematically in a periodic law, 
and reduces them to an intra-atomic arithmetic of electrons; astronomy becomes celestial mathematics, and 
physicists seek a mathematical formula to cover the phenomena of electricity, magnetism, and gravitation; 
some thinkers of our time have tried to express philosophy itself in mathematical form. 


IX We should note, in passing, that Pythagoras, slightly anticipating Pasteur, denied spontaneous 
generation, and taught that all animals are born from other animals through “seeds.”41 


X The Greeks were so fond of this fable that they told it also of the laws of Catana and Thurii. The plan was 
especially pleasing to Michel de Montaigne, and may not have outlived its utility. 


XI Or perhaps a generation later; cf. note to p. 160 above. 


XII He cast his warning into the form of a fable. A horse, annoyed by the invasion of a stag into its 
pasturage, asked a man to help it punish the poacher. The man promised to do this if the horse would allow 
him to bestride it javelin in hand. The horse agreed, the stag was frightened away, and the horse found that 
he was now a Slave to the man. 


XIII “Gelon of Syracuse,” says Lucian, “had disagreeable breath, but did not find it out himself for a long 
time, no one venturing to mention such a circumstance to a tyrant. At last a foreign woman who had a 
connection with him dared to tell him; whereupon he went to his wife and scolded her for never having, 
with all her opportunities of knowing, warned him of it; she put in the defense that as she had never been 
familiar or at close quarters with any other man, she had supposed all men were like that.” He was 
disarmed. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Gods of Greece 
I. THE SOURCES OF POLYTHEISM 


WHEN we look for unifying elements in the civilization of these scattered 
cities we find essentially five: a common language, with local dialects; a 
common intellectual life, in which only major figures in literature, philosophy, 
and science are known far beyond their political frontiers; a common passion for 
athletics, finding outlet in municipal and interstate games; a love of beauty 
locally expressed in forms of art common to all the Greek communities; and a 
partly common religious ritual and belief. 

Religion divided the cities as much as it united them. Under the polite and 
general worship of the remote Olympians lay the intenser cults of local deities 
and powers who served no vassalage to Zeus. Tribal and political separatism 
nourished polytheism, and made monotheism impossible. In the early days every 
family had its own god; to him the divine fire burned unextinguished at the 
hearth, and to him offerings of food and wine were made before every meal. 
This holy communion, or sharing of food with the god, was the basic and 
primary act of religion in the home. Birth, marriage, and death were sanctified 
into sacraments by ancient ritual before the sacred fire; and in this way religion 
suffused a mystic poetry and a stabilizing solemnity over the elemental events of 
human life. In like manner the gene, the phratry, the tribe, and the city had each 
its special god. Athens worshiped Athena, Eleusis Demeter, Samos Hera, 
Ephesus Artemis, Poseidonia Poseidon. The center and summit of the city was 
the shrine of the city god; participation in the worship of the god was the sign, 
the privilege, and the requisite of citizenship. When the city marched out to war 
it carried the form and emblem of its god in the forefront of the troops, and no 
important step was taken without consulting him through divination. In return he 
fought for the city, and sometimes seemed to appear at the head or above the 
spears of the soldiers; victory was the conquest not only of a city by a city but of 
a god by a god. The city, like the family or the tribe, kept always burning, at a 
public altar in the prytaneum or town hall, a sacred fire symbolizing the 
mystically potent and persistent life of the city’s founders and heroes; and 


periodically the citizens partook of a common meal before this fire. Just as in the 
family the father was also the priest, so in the Greek city the chief magistrate or 
archon was the high priest of the state religion, and all his powers and actions 
were sanctified by the god. By this conscription of the supernatural, man was 
tamed from a hunter into a citizen. 

Liberated by local independence, the religious imagination of Greece 
produced a luxuriant mythology and a populous pantheon. Every object or force 
of earth or sky, every blessing and every terror, every qualityeven the vices—of 
mankind was personified as a deity, usually in human form; no other religion has 
ever been so anthropomorphic as the Greek. Every craft, profession, and art had 
its divinity, or, as we should say, its patron saint; and in addition there were 
demons, harpies, furies, fairies, gorgons, sirens, nymphs, almost as numerous as 
the mortals of the earth. The old question—is religion created by priests?—is 
here settled; it is incredible that any conspiracy of primitive theologians should 
have begotten such a plethora of gods. It must have been a boon to have so many 
deities, so many fascinating legends, sacred shrines, and solemn or joyous 
festivals. Polytheism is as natural as polygamy, and survives as long, suiting 
well all the contradictory currents of the world. Even today, in Mediterranean 
Christianity, it is not God who is worshiped, so much as the saints; it is 
polytheism that sheds over the simple life the inspiring poetry of consolatory 
myth, and gives to the humble soul the aid and comfort that it would not venture 
to expect from a Supreme Being unapproachably awful and remote. 

Each of the gods had a mythos, or story, attached to him, which accounted for 
his place in the city’s life, or for the ritual that honored him. These myths, rising 
spontaneously out of the lore of the place and the people, or out of the inventions 
and embellishments of rhapsodists, became at once the faith and the philosophy, 
the literature and the history of the early Greek; from them came the subjects 
that adorned Greek vases, and suggested to artists countless paintings, statues, 
and reliefs. Despite the achievements of philosophy and the attempts of a few to 
preach a monotheistic creed, the people continued to the end of Hellenic 
civilization to create myths, and even gods. Men like Heracleitus might 
allegorize the myths, or like Plato adapt them, or like Xenophanes denounce 
them; but when Pausanias toured Greece five centuries after Plato he found still 
alive among the people the legends that had warmed the heart of the Homeric 
age. The mythopoetic, theopoetic process is natural, and goes on today as 
always; there is a birth rate as well as a death rate of the gods; deity is like 
energy, and its quantity remains, through all vicissitudes of form, approximately 
unchanged from generation to generation. 


Il. AN INVENTORY OF THE GODS 


1. The Lesser Deities 


We shall force some order and clarity upon this swarm of gods if we 
artificially divide them into seven groups: sky-gods, earth-gods, fertility-gods, 
animal gods, subterranean gods, ancestor or hero gods, and Olympians. “The 
names of all of them,” as Hesiod said, “it were troublesome for a mortal man to 
tell.”! 


(1) Originally, so far as we can make out, the great god of the invading 
Greeks, as of the Vedic Hindus, was the noble and various sky itself; it was 
probably this sky-god who with progressing anthropomorphism became Uranus, 
or Heaven, and then the “cloud-compelling,” rain-making, thunder-herding 
Zeus. In a land surfeited with sunshine and hungry for rain, the sun, Helios, was 
only a minor deity. Agamemnon prayed to him,? and the Spartans sacrified 
horses to him to draw his flaming chariot through the skies;! the Rhodians, in 
Hellenistic days, honored Helios as their chief divinity, flung annually into the 
sea four horses and a chariot for his use, and dedicated to him the famous 
Colossus;4 and Anaxagoras almost lost his life, even in Periclean Athens, for 
saying that the sun was not a god, but only a ball of fire. Generally, however, 
there was little worship of the sun in classic Greece; still less of the moon 
(Selene); least of all, of the planets or the stars. 


(2) The earth, not the heavens, was the home of most Greek gods. And first 
the earth itself was the goddess Ge or Gaea, patient and bountiful mother, 
pregnant through the embrace of raining Uranus, the sky. A thousand lesser 
deities dwelt on the earth, in its waters, or in its surrounding air: spirits of sacred 
trees, especially the oak; Nereids, Naiads, Oceanids, in rivers, lakes, or the sea; 
gods gushing forth as wells or springs, or flowing as stately streams like the 
Maeander or the Spercheus; gods of the wind, like Boreas, Zephyr, Notus, and 
Eurus, with their master Aeolus; or the great god Pan, the horned, cloven-footed, 
sensual, smiling Nourisher, god of shepherds and flocks, of woods and the wild 
life lurking in them, he whose magic flute could be heard in every brook and 
dell, whose startling cry brought panic to any careless herd, and whose 
attendants were merry fauns and satyrs, and those old satyrs called sileni, half 
goat and half Socrates. Everywhere in nature there were gods; the air was so 
crowded with spirits of good or evil that, said an unknown poet, “There is not 
one empty chink into which you could push the spike of a blade of corn.”° 


(3) The most mysterious and potent force in nature being reproduction, it was 
natural that the Greeks, like other ancient peoples, should worship the principle 
and emblems of fertility in man and woman along with their worship of fertility 
in the soil. The phallus, as symbol of reproduction, appears in the rites of 
Demeter, Dionysus, Hermes, even of the chaste Artemis.® In classical sculpture 
and painting this emblem recurs with scandalous frequency. Even the Great 
Dionysia, the religious festival at which the Greek drama was played, was 
introduced by phallic processions, to which Athenian colonies piously sent 
phalli.? Doubtless such festivals lent themselves to much lusty humor, as one 
may judge from Aristophanes; but all in all the humor was healthy, and perhaps 
served the purpose of stimulating Eros and promoting the birth rate.® 


The more vulgar side of this fertility cult was expressed in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods by the worship of Priapus, born of an amour between Dionysus 
and Aphrodite, and popular with vase painters and the mural artists of Pompeii. 
A lovelier variation of the reproductive theme was the veneration of goddesses 
representing motherhood. Arcadia, Argos, Eleusis, Athens, Ephesus, and other 
localities gave their greatest devotion to feminine deities, often husbandless; 
such goddesses presumably reflect a primitive matrilinear age before the coming 
of marriage;? the enthronement of Zeus as Father God over all gods represents 
the victory of the patriarchal principle.!! The probable priority of women in 
agriculture may have helped to give form to the greatest of these mother deities, 
Demeter, goddess of the corn or the tilled earth. One of the most beautiful of 
Greek myths, skillfully narrated in the Hymn to Demeter once attributed to 
Homer, tells how Demeter’s daughter Persephone, while gathering flowers, was 
kidnaped by Pluto, god of the underworld, and snatched down to Hades. The 
sorrowing mother searched for her everywhere, found her, and persuaded Pluto 
to let Persephone live on the earth nine months in every year—a pretty symbol 
for the annual death and rebirth of the soil. Because the people of Eleusis 
befriended the disguised Demeter as she “sat by the way, grieved in her inmost 
heart,” she taught them and Attica the secret of agriculture, and sent 
Triptolemus, son of Eleusis’ king, to spread the art among mankind. Essentially 
it was the same myth as that of Isis and Osiris in Egypt, Tammuz and Ishtar in 
Babylonia, Astarte and Adonis in Syria, Cybele and Attis in Phrygia. The cult of 
motherhood survived through classical times to take new life in the worship of 
Mary the Mother of God. 


(4) Certain animals, in early Greece, were honored as semideities. Greek 
religion was too anthropomorphic, in its sculptural age, to admit the divine 


menageries that we find in Egypt and India; but a vestige of a less classical past 
appears in the frequent association of an animal with a god. The bull was sacred 
because of its strength and potency; it was often an associate, disguise, or 
symbol of Zeus and Dionysus, and perhaps preceded them as a god.!° In like 
manner the “cow-eyed Hera” may once have been a sacred cow.!! The pig too 
was holy because of its fertility; it was associated with the gentle Demeter; at 
one of her festivals, the Thesmophoria, the sacrifice was ostensibly of a pig, 
possibly to it.!2 At the feast of the Diasia the sacrifice was nominally to Zeus, 
really to a subterranean snake that was now dignified with his name.!3 Whether 
the snake was holy as supposedly deathless, or as a symbol of reproductive 
power, we find it passing down as a deity from the snake-goddess of Crete into 
fifth-century Athens; in the temple of Athena, on the Acropolis, a sacred serpent 
dwelt to whom, each month, a honey cake was offered in appeasing sacrifice. In 
Greek art a snake is often seen about the figures of Hermes, Apollo, and 
Asclepius;!5 under the shield of Pheidias’ Athene Parthenos was wreathed a 
mighty serpent; the Farnese Athena is half covered with snakes.1© The snake 
was Often used as a symbol or form of the guardian deity of temple or home;!7 
perhaps because it prowled about tombs it was believed to be the soul of the 
dead.!8 The Pythian games are thought to have been celebrated, at first, in honor 
of the dead python of Delphi. 


(5) The most terrible of the gods were under the earth. In caves and clefts and 
like nether chambers dwelt those chthonian or earthly deities whom the Greeks 
worshiped not by day with loving adoration, but at night with apotropaic rites of 
riddance and fear. These vague nonhuman powers were the real autochthonoi of 
Greece, older than the Hellenes, older perhaps than the Mycenaeans, who 
probably transmitted them to Greece; if we could trace them to their origin we 
might find that they were the vengeful spirits of the animals that had been driven 
into the forests or under the soil by the advance and multiplication of men. The 
greatest of these subterranean deities was called Zeus Chthonios; but Zeus here 
meant merely god!9 Or he was called Zeus Meilichios, the Benevolent God; but 
here again the words were deceptive and propitiatory, for this god was a fearful 
snake.—Brother to Zeus was Hades, lord of the underworld that took his name. 
To placate him the Greeks called him Pluto, the giver of abundance, for he had it 
in his power to bless or blight the roots of all things that grew in the soil.!!! Still 
more ghostly and terrible was Hecate, an evil spirit that came up from the lower 
world and brought misfortune, through her evil eye, to all whom she visited. The 
less learned Greeks sacrificed puppies to keep her away.2! 


(6) Before the classical age the dead were regarded as spirits capable of good 
and evil to men, and were appeased with offerings and prayer. They were not 
quite gods, but the primitive Greek family, like the Chinese, honored its dead 
beyond any deity.22 In classical Greece these vague ghosts were more dreaded 
than loved, and were propitiated with aversion rituals, as in the festival of 
Anthesteria. The worship of heroes was an extension of the cult of the dead. 
Great, noble, or beautiful men or women could be raised by the gods to immortal 
life and become minor deities. So the people of Olympia offered annual sacrifice 
to Hippodameia; Cassandra was worshiped at Laconian Leuctra, Helen at Sparta, 
Oedipus at Colonus. Or a god might descend into the body of a mortal, and 
transform him with divinity; or the god might cohabit with a mortal and beget a 
hero-god, as Zeus with Alcmena begot Heracles. Many cities, groups, even 
professions, traced their origin to some god-born hero; so the physicians of 
Greece looked back to Asclepius. The god was once a dead man, ancestor, or 
hero; the temple was originally a tomb; the church is still in most lands a shelter 
for relics of the sacred dead. In general the Greeks made less distinction between 
men and gods than we do; many of their gods were as human, except in birth, as 
our saints, and as close to their worshipers; and though they were called 
Immortals, some of them, like Dionysus, could die. 


2. The Olympians 


All these were the less famous, though not necessarily the less honored, gods 
of Greece. How is it that we hear so little of them in Homer, and so much of the 
Olympians? Probably because the gods of Olympus entered with the Achaeans 
and Dorians, overlaid the Mycenaean and chthonian deities, and conquered them 
as their worshipers were conquered. We see the change in action at Dodona and 
Delphi, where the older god of the earth, Gaea, was displaced in the one case by 
Zeus, in the other by Apollo. The defeated gods were not wiped out; they 
remained, so to speak, as subject deities, hiding bitterly underground, but still 
revered by the common people, while the victorious Olympians received on their 
mountaintop the worship of the aristocracy; hence Homer, who composed for the 
elite, says almost nothing of the nether gods. Homer, Hesiod, and the sculptors 
helped the political ascendancy of the conquerors to spread the cult of the 
Olympians. Sometimes the minor gods were combined or absorbed into the 
greater figures, or became their attendants or satellites, very much as minor 
states were now and then attached or subjected to greater ones; so the satyrs and 
sileni were given to Dionysus, the sea nymphs to Poseidon, the mountain and 


forest sprites to Artemis. The more savage rites and myths faded out; the chaos 
of a demon-haunted earth yielded to a semiorderly divine government that 
reflected the growing political stability of the Greek world. 

At the head of this new regime was the majestic and patriarchal Zeus. He was 
not first in time; Uranus and Cronus, as we have seen, preceded him; but they 
and the Titans, like Lucifer’s hosts, were overthrown.!V Zeus and his brothers 
cast lots to divide the world amongst them; Zeus won the sky, Poseidon the sea, 
Hades the bowels of the earth. There is no creation in this mythology: the world 
existed before the gods, and the gods do not make man out of the slime but beget 
him by union among themselves, or with their mortal offspring; God is literally 
the Father in the theology of the Greeks. Nor are the Olympians omnipotent or 
omniscient; each limits the other, or even opposes the other; any one of them, 
especially Zeus, can be deceived. Nevertheless they acknowledge his suzerainty, 
and crowd his court like the retainers of a feudal lord; and though he consults 
them on occasion, and now and then yields his preference to theirs,23 he 
frequently puts them in their place.24 He begins as a sky-and-mountain-god, 
provider of the indispensable rain.Y Like Yahweh he is, among his earlier forms, 
a god of war; he debates with himself whether to end the siege of Troy or “make 
the war more bloody,” and decides for the latter course.2© Gradually he becomes 
the calm and mighty ruler of gods and men, bestriding Olympus in bearded 
dignity. He is the head and source of the moral order of the world; he punishes 
filial neglect, guards family property, sanctions oaths, pursues perjurers, and 
protects boundaries, hearths, suppliants, and guests. At last he is the serene 
dispenser of judgment whom Pheidias carves for Olympia. 

His one failing is the youthful readiness with which he falls in love. Not 
having created women, he admires them as wonderful beings, bearing even to 
the gods the inestimable gifts of beauty and tenderness; and he finds it beyond 
him to resist them. Hesiod draws up a long list of the divine amours and their 
glorious offspring.2” His first mate is Dione, but he leaves her in Epirus when he 
moves to Thessalian Olympus. There his first wife is Metis, goddess of measure, 
mind, wisdom. Gossip says that her children will dethrone him; therefore he 
swallows her, absorbs her qualities, and becomes himself the god of wisdom. 
Metis is delivered of Athena within him, and his head has to be cut open that 
Athena may be born. Lonely for loveliness, he takes Themis for his mate, and 
begets by her the twelve Hours; then he takes Eurynome, and begets the three 
Graces; then Mnemosyne, and engenders the nine Muses; then Leto, and fathers 
Apollo and Artemis; then his sister Demeter, and has Persephone; finally, having 
sown his wild oats, he weds his sister Hera, makes her Queen of Olympus, and 
receives from her Hebe, Ares, Hephaestus, and Eileithyia. But he does not get 


along well with Hera. She is as old a god as he, and more honored in many 
states; she is the patron deity of matrimony and motherhood, protectress of the 
marriage tie; she is prim and grave and virtuous, and frowns upon his escapades; 
moreover, she is an excellent shrew. He thinks of beating her,2® but finds it 
easier to console himself with new amours. His first mortal mate is Niobe; his 
last is Alcmena, who is descended from Niobe in the sixteenth generation.v! He 
loves also, with Greek impartiality, the handsome Ganymede, and snatches him 
up to be his cupbearer on Olympus. 

It was natural that so fertile a father should have some distinguished children. 
When Athena was, born in full development and armament from the head of 
Zeus she provided the literature of the world with one of its most hackneyed 
similes. She was an appropriate goddess for Athens, consoling its maids with her 
proud virginity, inspiring its men with martial ardor, and symbolizing for 
Pericles the wisdom that belonged to her as the daughter of Metis and Zeus. 
When Pallas the Titan tried to make love to her she slew him, and added his 
name to hers as a warning to other suitors. To her Athens dedicated its loveliest 
temple and its most splendid festival. 

More widely worshiped than Athena was her comely brother Apollo, bright 
deity of the sun, patron of music, poetry, and art, founder of cities, maker of 
laws, god of healing and father of Asclepius, “far-darting” archer and god of 
war, successor to Gaea and PhoebeV!! at Delphi as the holiest oracle of Greece. 
As god of the growing crops he received tithe offerings at harvest time, and in 
return he radiated his golden warmth and light from Delos and Delphi to enrich 
the soil. Everywhere he was associated with order, measure, and beauty; and 
whereas in other cults there were strange elements of fear and superstition, in the 
worship of Apollo, and in his great festivals at Delphi and Delos, the dominant 
note was the rejoicing of a brilliant people in a god of health and wisdom, reason 
and song. 

Happy, too, was his sister Artemis (Diana), maiden goddess of the chase, so 
absorbed in the ways of animals and the pleasures of the woods that she had no 
time for the love of men. She was the goddess of wild nature, of meadows, 
forests, hills, and the sacred bough. As Apollo was the ideal of Greek youth, so 
Artemis was the model of Greek girlhood—strong, athletic, graceful, chaste; and 
yet again she was the patroness of women in childbirth, who prayed to her to 
ease their pains. At Ephesus she kept her Asiatic character as a goddess of 
motherhood and fertility. In this way the ideas of virgin and mother became 
confused in her worship; and the Christian Church found it wise, in the fifth 
century of our era, to attach the remnants of this cult to Mary, and to transform 
the mid-August harvest festival of Artemis into the feast of the Assumption.29 In 


such ways the old is preserved in the new, and everything changes except the 
essence. History, like life, must be continuous or die; character and institutions 
may be altered, but slowly; a serious interruption of their development throws 
them into national amnesia and insanity. 

A thoroughly human figure in this pantheon was the master craftsman of 
Olympus, that lame Hephaestus whom the Romans knew as Vulcan. At first he 
seems a pitiful and ridiculous figure, this insulted and injured Quasimodo of the 
skies; but in the end our sympathies are with him rather than with the clever and 
unscrupulous gods who maltreat him. Perhaps in early days, before he became so 
human, he had been the leaping spirit of the fire and the forge. In the Homeric 
theogony he is the son of Zeus and Hera; but other myths assure us that Hera, 
jealous of Zeus’s unaided delivery of Athena, gave birth to Hephaestus without 
the aid of any male. Seeing him to be ugly and weak, she cast him down from 
Olympus. He found his way back, and built for the gods the many mansions in 
which they dwelt. Though his mother had dealt so cruelly with him, he showed 
her all kindness and respect, and defended her so zealously in one of her quarrels 
with Zeus that the great Olympian seized him by the leg and hurled him down to 
the earth. A whole day Hephaestus fell; at last he landed on the island of 
Lemnos, and hurt his ankle; certainly thereafter (before that, says Homer) he was 
painfully lame. Again he found his way back to Olympus. In his resounding 
workshops he built a mighty anvil with twenty huge bellows, made the shield 
and armor of Achilles, statues that moved of their own accord, and other very 
wonderful things. The Greeks worshiped him as the god of all metal trades, then 
of all handicrafts, and pictured the volcanoes as the chimneys of his subterranean 
forges. It was his misfortune that he married Aphrodite, for it is difficult for 
beauty to be virtuous. Learning of her affair with Ares, Hephaestus fashioned a 
trap that fell upon the lovers as they loved; and then the limping deity had his 
lame revenge by bringing his fellow gods to look in laughter upon the bound 
divinities of love and war. But to Hermes, Homer tells us, Apollo said: 


“Hermes, son of Zeus . . . wouldst thou in sooth be willing, even though ensnared with strong 
bonds, to lie on a couch by the side of golden Aphrodite?” Then the messenger answered him: 
“Would that this might befall, Lord Apollo, that thrice as many bonds inextricable might clasp me 
about, and that ye gods—aye, and all the goddesses, too—might be looking on, but that I might 
sleep by the side of golden Aphrodite.”3° 


Ares (Mars) was never distinguished for intelligence or subtlety; his business 
was war, and even the charms of Aphrodite could not give him the thrill that 
came to him from lusty and natural killing. Homer calls him “the curse of men,” 
and tells with pleasure how Athena laid him low with a stone; “he covered, as he 


lay, seven acres of the field.”31 Hermes (Mercury) is more interesting. In origin 
he is a stone, and from the cult of sacred stones his worship is derived; the stages 
of his evolution are still visible. Then he is the tall stone placed upon graves, or 
he is the daimon, or spirit, in this stone. Then he is the boundary stone or its god, 
marking and guarding a field; and because his function there is also to promote 
fertility, the phallus becomes one of his symbols. Then he is the herm or pillar— 
with carved head, uncarved body, and prominent male member—which was 
placed before all respectable houses in Athens;?2 we shall see how the mutilation 
of these hermae on the eve of the expedition against Syracuse provided the 
proximate cause for the ruin of Alcibiades and Athens. Again he is the god of 
wayfarers and the protector of heralds; their characteristic staff, or caduceus, is 
one of his favorite insignia. As god of travelers he becomes a god of luck, trade, 
cunning, and gain, therefore an inventor and guarantor of measures and scales, a 
patron saint of perjurers, embezzlers, and thieves.33 He is himself a herald, 
bearing the billets and decrees of Olympus from god to god or man, and he 
moves on winged sandals with the speed of an angry wind. His running-about 
gives him a lithe and graceful form, and prepares him for Praxiteles. As a swift 
and vigorous youth he is the patron saint of athletes, and his shamelessly virile 
image has a place in every palaestra.54 As herald he is the god of eloquence; as 
celestial interpreter he is the first of a long hermeneutical line. One of the 
“Homeric” Hymns tells how, in his youth, he stretched strings across a tortoise 
shell, and so invented the lyre. Finally it comes his turn to appease Aphrodite; 
and their offspring, we are told,°° is a delicate hermaphrodite, sharing their 
charms and named from their names. 

It was characteristic of Greece that in addition to deities of chastity, virginity, 
and motherhood it should have a goddess of beauty and love. Doubtless in her 
Near-Eastern origins, and in Cyprus her half-Oriental home, Aphrodite was first 
of all a mother goddess; to the end of her tenure she remained associated with 
reproduction and fertility in the whole realm of plant, animal, and human life. 
But as civilization developed, and increasing security obviated the need for a 
high birth rate, the esthetic sense was left free to see other values in woman than 
those of multiplication, and to make Aphrodite not only the embodiment of the 
ideal of beauty, but the deity of all heterosexual pleasure. The Greeks worshiped 
her in many forms: as Aphrodite Urania, the Heavenly, the goddess of chaste or 
sacred love; as Aphrodite Pandemos, the Popular, the goddess of profane love in 
all its modes; and even as Aphrodite Kallipygos, the Venus of the Lovely 
Nates.36 At Athens and Corinth the courtesans built temples to her as their 
patron saint. At the beginning of April various cities in Greece celebrated her 
great festival, the Aphrodisia; and on that occasion, for those who cared to take 


part, sexual freedom was the order of the day.3” She was the love goddess of the 
sensual and passionate south, ancient rival of Artemis, the love goddess of the 
cold and hunting north. Mythology, almost as ironic as history, made her the 
wife of the crippled Hephaestus, but she consoled herself with Ares, Hermes, 
Poseidon, Dionysus, and many a mortal like Anchises and Adonis.V!!! To her, in 
competition with Hera and Athena, Paris awarded the golden apple as the prize 
of beauty. But perhaps she was never really beautiful until Praxiteles 
reconceived her, and gave her the loveliness for which Greece could forgive all 
her sins. 

To the legitimate or illegitimate children of Zeus we must add, as major 
Olympians, his sister Hestia, goddess of the hearth, and his unruly brother 
Poseidon. This Greek Neptune, secure in his watery realms, considered himself 
fully the equal of Zeus. Even landlocked nations worshiped him, for he 
commanded not only the sea but the rivers and the springs; it was he who guided 
the mysterious subterranean streams, and made earthquakes with tidal waves.29 
To him Greek mariners prayed, and raised appeasing temples on perilous 
promontories. 

Subordinate deities were numerous even on Olympus, for there was no end to 
personifications. There was Hestia (the Roman Vesta), goddess of the hearth and 
its sacred fire. There was Iris, the rainbow, sometimes messenger for Zeus; 
Hebe, goddess of youth; Eileithyia, who helped women in childbirth; Dike or 
Justice; Tyche, Chance; and Eros, Love, whom Hesiod made the creator of the 
world, whom Sappho called “a limb-dissolving, bitter-sweet, impracticable wild 
beast.”49 There was Hymeneus, the Marriage Song; Hypnos, Sleep; Oneiros, 
Dream; Geras, Old Age; Lethe, Oblivion; Thanatos, Death, and others beyond 
naming. There were nine Muses to inspire artists and poets: Clio for history, 
Euterpe for lyric poetry accompanied by the flute, Thalia for comic drama and 
idyllic poetry, Melpomene for tragedy, Terpsichore for choral dance and song, 
Erato for love verse and mimicry; Polymnia for hymns, Urania for astronomy, 
Calliope for epic poetry. There were three Graces, and their twelve attendants, 
the Hours. There was Nemesis, who meted out good and evil to men, and visited 
with disaster all who were guilty of hybris—insolence in prosperity. There were 
the terrible Erinnyes, the Furies who left no wrong unrevenged; the Greeks with 
deprecating euphemism called them Well-Wishers, Eumenides. And finally there 
were the Moirai, the Fates or Allotters who regulated inevitably the affairs of 
life, and ruled, some said, both gods and men. In that conception Greek religion 
found its limit, and flowed over into science and law. 


We have left for the last the most troublesome, the most popular, the most 
difficult to classify, of all the Greek gods. Only late in his career was Dionysus 
received into Olympus. In Thrace, which gave him as a Greek gift to Greece, he 
was the god of liquor brewed from barley, and was known as Sabazius; in 
Greece he became a god of wine, the nourisher and guardian of the vine; he 
began as a goddess of fertility, became a god of intoxication, and ended as a son 
of god dying to save mankind. Many figures and legends were mingled to make 
his myth. The Greeks thought of him as Zagreus, “the horned child” borne to 
Zeus by his daughter Persephone. He was the best beloved of his father, and was 
seated beside him on the throne of heaven. When the jealous Hera incited the 
Titans to kill him, Zeus, to disguise him, changed him into a goat, then a bull; in 
this form, nevertheless, the Titans captured him, cut his body into pieces, and 
boiled them in a caldron. Athena, like another Trelawney, saved the heart, and 
carried it to Zeus; Zeus gave it to Semele, who, impregnated with it, gave to the 
god a second birth under the name of Dionysus.!* 

Mourning for Dionysus’ death, and joyful celebration of his resurrection, 
formed the basis of a ritual extremely widespread among the Greeks. In 
springtime, when the vine was bursting into blossom, Greek women went up into 
the hills to meet the reborn god. For two days they drank without restraint, and 
like our less religious bacchanalians, considered him witless who would not lose 
his wits. They marched in wild procession, led by Maenads, or mad women, 
devoted to Dionysus; they listened tensely to the story they knew so well, of the 
suffering, death, and resurrection of their god; and as they drank and danced they 
fell into a frenzy in which all bonds were loosed. The height and center of their 
ceremony was to seize upon a goat, a bull, sometimes a man (seeing in them 
incarnations of the god); to tear the live victim to pieces in commemoration of 
Dionysus’ dismemberment; then to drink the blood and eat the flesh in a sacred 
communion whereby, as they thought, the god would enter them and possess 
their souls. In that divine enthusiasm* they were convinced that they and the god 
became one in a mystic and triumphant union; they took his name, called 
themselves, after one of his titles, Bacchoi, and knew that now they would never 
die. Or they termed their state an ecstasis, a going out of their souls to meet and 
be one with Dionysus; thus they felt freed from the burden of the flesh, they 
acquired divine insight, they were able to prophesy, they were gods. Such was 
the passionate cult that came down from Thrace into Greece like a medieval 
epidemic of religion, dragging one region after another from the cold and clear 
Olympians of the state worship into a faith and ritual that satisfied the craving 
for excitement and release, the longing for enthusiasm and_ possession, 
mysticism and mystery. The priests of Delphi and the rulers of Athens tried to 


keep the cult at a distance, but failed; all they could do was to adopt Dionysus 
into Olympus, Hellenize and humanize him, give him an official festival, and 
turn the revelry of his worshipers from the mad ecstasy of wine among the hills 
into the stately processions, the robust songs, and the noble drama of the Great 
Dionysia. For a while they won Dionysus over to Apollo, but in the end Apollo 
yielded to Dionysus’ heir and conqueror, Christ. 


Il. MYSTERIES 


There were essentially three elements and stages in Greek religion: chthonian, 
Olympian, and mystic. The first was probably of Pelasgo-Mycenaean origin, the 
second probably Achaeo-Dorian, the third Egypto-Asiatic. The first worshiped 
subterranean, the second celestial, the third resurrected, gods. The first was most 
popular among the poor, the second among the well to do, the third in the lower 
middle class. The first predominated before the Homeric age, the second in it, 
the third after it. By the time of the Periclean Enlightenment the most vigorous 
element in Greek religion was the mystery. In the Greek sense a mystery was a 
secret ceremony in which sacred symbols were revealed, symbolic rites were 
performed, and only initiates were the worshipers. Usually the rites represented 
or commemorated, in semidramatic form, the suffering, death, and resurrection 
of a god, pointed back to old vegetation themes and magic, and promised the 
initiate a personal immortality. 


Many places in Greece celebrated such mystic rites, but no other place in this 
respect could rival Eleusis. The mysteries there were of pre-Achaean origin, and 
appear to have been originally an autumn festival of plowing and sowing.43 A 
myth explained how Demeter, rewarding the people of Attica for their kindness 
to her in her wanderings, established at Eleusis her greatest temple, which was 
destroyed and rebuilt many times during the history of Greece. Under Solon, 
Peisistratus, and Pericles the festival of Demeter at Eleusis was adopted by 
Athens, and raised to higher elaboration and pomp. In the Lesser Mysteries, held 
near Athens in the spring, candidates for initiation underwent a preliminary 
purification by self-immersion in the waters of the Ilissus. In September the 
candidates and others walked in grave but happy pilgrimage for fourteen miles 
along the Sacred Way to Eleusis, bearing at their head the image of the 
chthonian deity Iacchus. The procession arrived at Eleusis under torchlight, and 
solemnly placed the image in the temple; after which the day was ended with 
sacred dances and songs. 


The Greater Mysteries lasted four days more. Those who had been purified 
with bathing and fasting were now admitted to the lesser rites; those who had 
received such rites a year before were taken into the Hall of Initiation, where the 
secret ceremony was performed. The mystai, or initiates, broke their fast by 
participating in a holy communion in memory of Demeter, drinking a holy 
mixture of meal and water, and eating sacred cakes. What mystic ritual was then 
performed we do not know; the secret was well kept throughout antiquity, under 
penalty of death; even the pious Aeschylus narrowly escaped condemnation for 
certain lines that might have given the secret away. The ceremony was in any 
case a symbolic play, and had a part in generating the Dionysian drama. Very 
probably the theme was the rape of Persephone by Pluto, the sorrowful 
wandering of Demeter, the return of the Maiden to earth, and the revelation of 
agriculture to Attica. The summary of the ceremony was the mystic marriage of 
a priest representing Zeus with a priestess impersonating Demeter. These 
symbolic nuptials bore fruit with magic speed, for it was soon followed, we are 
told, by a solemn announcement that “Our Lady has borne a holy boy”; and a 
reaped ear of corn was exhibited as symbolizing the fruit of Demeter’s labor— 
the bounty of the fields. The worshipers were then led by dim torchlight into 
dark subterranean caverns symbolizing Hades, and, again, to an upper chamber 
brilliant with light, representing, it appears, the abode of the blessed; and they 
were now shown, in solemn exaltation, the holy objects, relics, or icons that till 
that moment had been concealed. In this ecstasy of revelation, we are assured, 
they felt the unity of God, and the oneness of God and the soul; they were lifted 
up out of the delusion of individuality, and knew the peace of absorption into 
deity.44 


In the age of Peisistratus the mysteries of Dionysus entered into the 
Eleusinian liturgy by a religious infection: the god Iacchus was identified with 
Dionysus as the son of Persephone, and the legend of Dionysus Zagreus was 
superimposed upon the myth of Demeter.45 But through all forms the basic idea 
of the mysteries remained the same: as the seed is born again, so may the dead 
have renewed life; and not merely the dreary, shadowy existence of Hades, but a 
life of happiness and peace. When almost everything else in Greek religion had 
passed away, this consoling hope, reunited in Alexandria with that Egyptian 
belief in immortality from which the Greek had been derived, gave to 
Christianity the weapon with which to conquer the Western world. 


In the seventh century there came into Hellas, from Egypt, Thrace, and 
Thessaly, another mystic cult, even more important in Greek history than the 


mysteries of Eleusis. At its source we find, in the age of the Argonauts, the 
obscure but fascinating figure of Orpheus, a Thracian who “in culture, music, 
and poetry,” says Diodorus, “far surpassed all men of whom we have a 
record.”46 Very probably he existed, though all that we now know of him bears 
the marks of myth. He is pictured as a gentle spirit, tender, meditative, 
affectionate; sometimes a musician, sometimes a reforming ascetic priest of 
Dionysus. He played the lyre so well, and sang to it so melodiously, that those 
who heard him almost began to worship him as a god; wild animals became 
tame at his voice, and trees and rocks left their places to follow the sound of his 
harp. He married the fair Eurydice, and almost went mad when death took her. 
He plunged into Hades, charmed Persephone with his lyre, and was allowed to 
lead Eurydice up to life again on condition that he should not look back upon her 
until the surface of the earth was reached. At the last barrier anxiety overcame 
him lest she should no longer be following; he looked back, only to see her 
snatched down once more into the nether world. Thracian women, resenting his 
unwillingness to console himself with them, tore him to pieces in one of their 
Dionysian revels; Zeus atoned for them by placing the lyre of Orpheus as a 
constellation among the stars. The severed head, still singing, was buried at 
Lesbos in a cleft that became the site of a popular oracle; there, we are told, the 
nightingales sang with especial tenderness.47 

In later days it was claimed that he had left behind him many sacred songs; 
and perhaps it was so. At the behest of Hipparchus, says Greek tradition, a 
scholar named Onomacritus, about 520, edited these as the Homeric lays had 
been edited a generation before. In the sixth century, or earlier, these hymns had 
acquired a sacred character as divinely inspired, and formed the basis of a 
mystical cult related to that of Dionysus but far superior to it in doctrine, ritual, 
and moral influence. The creed was essentially an affirmation of the passion 
(suffering), death, and resurrection of the divine son Dionysus Zagreus, and the 
resurrection of all men into a future of reward and punishment. Since the Titans, 
who had slain Dionysus, were believed to have been the ancestors of man, a taint 
of original sin rested upon all humanity; and in punishment for this the soul was 
enclosed in the body as in a prison or a tomb. But man might console himself by 
knowing that the Titans had eaten Dionysus, and that therefore every man 
harbored, in his soul, a particle of indestructible divinity. In a mystic sacrament 
of communion the Orphic worshipers ate the raw flesh of a bull as a symbol of 
Dionysus to commemorate the slaying and eating of the god, and to absorb the 
divine essence anew.4® 

After death, said Orphic theology, the soul goes down to Hades, and must 
face judgment by the gods of the underworld; the Orphic hymns and ritual, like 


the Egyptian Book of the Dead, instructed the faithful in the art of preparing for 
this comprehensive and final examination. If the verdict was guilty there would 
be severe punishment. One form of the doctrine conceived this punishment as 
eternal,49 and transmitted to later theology the notion of hell. Another form 
adopted the idea of transmigration: the soul was reborn again and again into 
lives happier or bitterer than before according to the purity or impurity of its 
former existence; and this wheel of rebirth would turn until complete purity was 
achieved, and the soul was admitted to the Islands of the Blest.°9 Another variant 
offered hope that the punishment in Hades might be ended through penances 
performed in advance by the individual, or, after his death, by his friends. In this 
way a doctrine of purgatory and indulgences arose; and Plato describes with 
almost the anger of a Luther the peddling of such indulgences in the Athens of 
the fourth century B.c.: 


Mendicant prophets go to rich men’s doors and persuade them that they have a power 
committed to them of making atonement for their sins or those of their fathers by sacrifices or 
charms. .. . And they produce a host of books written by Musaeus and Orpheus . . . according to 
which they perform their ritual, and persuade not only individuals but whole cities that expiations 
and atonements may be made by sacrifices and amusements [ceremonies?] which fill a vacant 
hour, and are equally at the service of the living and the dead. The latter [ceremonies] they call 
mysteries, and these redeem us from the Pains of Hell; but if we neglect them no one knows what 
awaits us.5! 


Nevertheless there were in Orphism idealistic trends that culminated in the 
morals and monasticism of Christianity. The reckless looseness of the 
Olympians was replaced by a strict code of conduct, and the mighty Zeus was 
slowly dethroned by the gentle figure of Orpheus, even as Yahweh was to be 
dethroned by Christ. A conception of sin and conscience, a dualistic view of the 
body as evil and of the soul as divine, entered into Greek thought; the 
subjugation of the flesh became a main purpose of religion, as a condition of the 
release for the soul. The brotherhood of Orphic initiates had no ecclesiastical 
organization and no separate life; but they were distinguished by the wearing of 
white garments, the avoidance of flesh food, and a degree of asceticism not 
usually associated with Hellenic ways. They represented, in several aspects, a 
Puritan Reformation in the history of Greece. Their rites encroached more and 
more upon the public worship of the Olympian gods. 

The influence of the sect was extensive and enduring. Perhaps it was here that 
the Pythagoreans took their diet, their dress, and their theory of transmigration; it 
is worthy of note that the oldest Orphic documents now extant were found in 
southern Italy.52 Plato, though he rejected much in Orphism, accepted its 
opposition of body and soul, its puritan tendency, its hope of immortality. Part of 


the pantheism and asceticism of Stoicism may be traced to an Orphic origin. The 
Neo-Platonists of Alexandria possessed a large collection of Orphic writings, 
and based upon them much of their theology and their mysticism. The doctrines 
of hell, purgatory, and heaven, of the body versus the soul, of the divine son 
slain and reborn, as well as the sacramental eating of the body and blood and 
divinity of the god, directly or deviously influenced Christianity, which was 
itself a mystery religion of atonement and hope, of mystic union and release. The 
basic ideas and ritual of the Orphic cult are alive and flourishing amongst us 
today. 


IV. WORSHIP 


Greek ritual was as varied as the kinds of deities that it honored. The 
chthonian gods received a gloomy ritual of appeasement and riddance, the 
Olympians a joyful ritual of welcome and praise. Neither form of ceremony 
required a clergyman: the father acted as priest for the family, the chief 
magistrate for the state. Life in Greece was not as secular as it has been 
described; religion played a major part in it everywhere, and each government 
protected the official cult as vital to social order and political stability. But 
whereas in Egypt and the Near East the priesthood dominated the state, in 
Greece the state dominated the priesthood, took the leadership of religion, and 
reduced the clergy to minor functionaries in the temples. The property of the 
temples, in real estate, money, and slaves, was audited and administered by 
officials of the state.5> There were no seminaries for the training of priests; 
anyone could be quietly chosen or appointed priest if he knew the rites of the 
god; and in many places the office was let out to the highest bidder.5+ There was 
no hierarchy of priestly caste; the priests of one temple or state had usually no 
association with those of another.°5 There was no church, no orthodoxy, no rigid 
creed; religion consisted not in professing certain beliefs, but in joining in the 
official ritual;5° any man might have his own creed provided that he did not 
openly deny or blaspheme the city’s gods. In Greece church and state were one. 

The place of worship could be the domestic hearth, the municipal hearth in 
the city hall, some cleft in the earth for a chthonian deity, some temple for an 
Olympian god. The precincts of the temple were sacred and inviolable; here the 
worshipers met, and here all pursued persons, even if tainted with serious crime, 
could find sanctuary. The temple was not for the congregation but for the god; 
there, in his home, his statue was erected, and a light burned before it which was 
not allowed to die. Often the people identified the god with the statue; they 


washed, dressed, and tended the image carefully, and sometimes scolded it for 
negligence; they told how, at various times, the statue had sweated, or wept, or 
closed its eyes.°” In the temple records a history was kept of the festivals of the 
god, and of the major events in the life of the city or group that worshiped him; 
this was the source and first form of Greek historiography. 

The ceremony consisted of procession, chants, sacrifice, prayer, and 
sometimes a sacred meal. Magic and masquerade, tableaux and dramatic 
representations might be part of the procession. In most cases the basic ritual 
was prescribed by custom, and every movement of it, every word of the hymns 
and prayers, was preserved in a book kept sacred by the family or the state; 
rarely was any syllable or action altered, or any rhythm; the god might not like 
or comprehend the novelty. The living speech changed, the ritual speech 
remained as before; in time the worshipers ceased to understand the words they 
used,°8 but the thrill of antiquity supplied the place of understanding. Often the 
ceremony outlasted even the memory of the cause that had prompted it; then 
new myths were invented to explain its establishment: the myth or creed might 
change, but not the ritual. Music was essential to the whole process, for without 
music religion would be difficult; music generates religion as much as religion 
generates music. Out of the temple and processional chants came poetry, and the 
meters that later adorned the robust profanity of Archilochus, the reckless 
passion of Sappho, and the scandalous delicacies of Anacreon. 

Having reached the altar—usually in front of the temple—the worshipers 
sought with sacrifice and prayer to avert the wrath or win the aid of their god. As 
individuals they might offer almost anything of value—statues, reliefs, furniture, 
weapons, caldrons, tripods, garments, pottery; when the gods could make no use 
of such articles the priests could. Armies might offer part of their spoils, as 
Xenophon’s Ten Thousand did in their retreat.59 Groups would offer the fruits of 
the field, the vines or the trees; more often an animal appetizing to the god; 
sometimes, on occasions of great need, a human being. Agamemnon offered 
Iphigenia for a wind; Achilles slaughtered twelve Trojan youths on the pyre of 
Patroclus;69 human victims were hurled from the cliffs of Cyprus and Leucas to 
satiate Apollo; others were presented to Dionysus in Chios and Tenedos; 
Themistocles is said to have sacrificed Persian captives to Dionysus at the battle 
of Salamis;®! the Spartans celebrated the festival of Artemis Orthia by flogging 
youths, sometimes to death, at her altar;62 in Arcadia Zeus received human 
sacrifice till the second century A.D.;63 at Massalia, in time of pestilence, one of 
the poorer citizens was fed at public expense, clad in holy garments, decorated 
with sacred boughs, and cast over a cliff to death with prayers that he might bear 
punishment for all the sins of his people.64 In Athens it was the custom, in 


famine, plague, or other crisis, to offer to the gods, in ritual mimicry or in actual 
fact, one or more scapegoats for the purification of the city; and a similar rite, 
mimic or literal, was annually performed at the festival of the Thargelia.X! © In 
the course of time human sacrifice was mitigated by restricting its victims to 
condemned criminals, and dulling their senses with wine; finally it was replaced 
by the sacrifice of an animal. When, on the night before the battle of Leuctra 
(371 B.c.), the Boeotian leader Pelopidas had a dream that seemed to demand a 
human sacrifice at the altar as the price of victory, some of his councilors 
advised it, but others protested against it, saying “that such a barbarous and 
impious obligation could not be pleasing to any Supreme Beings; that typhons 
and giants did not preside over the world, but the general father of gods and 
mortals; that it was absurd to imagine any divinities and powers delighting in 
slaughter and sacrifice of men.”68 

Animal sacrifice, then, was a major step in the development of civilization. 
The beasts who bore the brunt of this advance in Greece were the bull, the sheep, 
and the pig. Before any battle the rival armies sent up sacrifices in proportion to 
their desired victory; before any assembly in Athens the meeting place was 
purified by the sacrifice of a pig. The piety of the people, however, broke down 
at the crucial point: only the bones and a little flesh, wrapped in fat, went to the 
god; the rest was kept for the priests and the worshipers. To excuse themselves 
the Greeks told how, in the days of the giants, Prometheus had wrapped the 
edible portions of the sacrificial animal in skin, and the bones in fat, and had 
asked Zeus to choose which he preferred. Zeus had “with both hands” chosen the 
fat. It was true that Zeus was enraged upon finding that he had been deceived; 
but he had made his choice, and must abide by it forever.©9 Only in sacrifice to 
the chthonian gods was everything surrendered to the deity, and the entire 
animal burnt to ashes in a holocaust; the divinities of the lower world were more 
feared than those of Olympus. No common meal followed a chthonic sacrifice, 
for that might tempt the god to come and join the feast. But after sacrifice to the 
Olympians the worshipers, not in awed atonement to the god but in joyous 
communion with him, consumed the consecrated victim; the magic formulas 
pronounced over it had, they hoped, imbued it with the life and power of the 
god, which would now pass mystically into his communicants. In like manner 
wine was poured upon the sacrifice, and then into the cups of the worshipers, 
who drank, so to speak, with the gods.7° In the thiasoi, or fraternities, into which 
so many trade and social groups in Athens were organized, this idea of divine 
communion in a common religious meal formed the binding tie.71 


Animal sacrifice continued throughout Greece until ended by Christianity, 72 
which wisely substituted for it the spiritual and symbolical sacrifice of the Mass. 
In some measure prayer too became a substitute for sacrifice; it was a clever 
amendment that commuted offerings of blood into litanies of praise. In this 
gentler way man, subject to chance and tragedy at every step, consoled and 
strengthened himself by calling to his aid the mysterious powers of the world. 


V. SUPERSTITIONS 


Between these upper and nether poles of Greek religion, the Olympian and 
the subterranean, surged an ocean of magic, superstition, and sorcery; behind 
and below the geniuses whom we shall celebrate were masses of people poor 
and simple, to whom religion was a mesh of fears rather than a ladder of hope. It 
was not merely that the average Greek accepted miracle stories—of Theseus 
rising from the dead to fight at Marathon, or of Dionysus changing water into 
wine:’3 such stories appear among every people, and are part of the forgivable 
poetry with which imagination brightens the common life. One could even pass 
over the anxiety of Athens to secure the bones of Theseus, and of Sparta to bring 
back from Tegea the bones of Orestes;’4 the miraculous power officially 
attributed to these relics may well have been part of the technique of rule. What 
oppressed the pious Greek was the cloud of spirits that surrounded him, ready 
and able, he believed, to spy upon him, interfere with him, and do him evil. 
These demons were always seeking to enter into him; he had to be on his guard 
against them at all times, and to perform magical ceremonies to disperse them. 

This superstition verged on science, and in some measure forecast our germ 
theory of disease. All sickness, to the Greek, meant possession by an alien spirit; 
to touch a sick person was to contract his uncleanliness or “possession”; our 
bacilli and bacteria are the currently fashionable forms of what the Greeks called 
keres or little demons.7° So a dead person was “unclean”; the keres had gotten 
him once for all. When the Greek left a house where a corpse lay, he sprinkled 
himself with water, from a vessel placed for such purposes at the door, to drive 
away from himself the spirit that had conquered the dead man.’6 This conception 
was extended to many realms where even our bacteriophobia would hardly apply 
it. Sexual intercourse rendered a person unclean; so did birth, childbirth, and 
homicide (even if unintentional). Madness was possession by an alien spirit; the 
madman was “beside himself.” In all these cases a ceremony of purification was 
considered necessary. Periodically homes, temples, camps, even whole cities 
were purified, and very much as we disinfect them—by water, smoke, or fire.”7 


A bowl of clean water stood at the entrance to every temple, so that those who 
came to worship might cleanse themselves,’8 perhaps by a suggestive 
symbolism. The priest was an expert in purification; he could exorcise spirits by 
striking bronze vessels, by incantations, magic, and prayer; even the intentional 
homicide might, by adequate ritual, be purified.7? Repentance was not 
indispensable in such cases; all that was needed was to get rid of the evil 
possessive demons; religion was not so much a matter of morals as a technique 
of manipulating spirits. Nevertheless the multiplication of taboos and 
purificatory rites produced in the religious Greek a state of mind surprisingly 
akin to the Puritan sense of sin. The notion that the Greeks were immune to the 
ideas of conscience and sin will hardly survive a reading of Pindar and 
Aeschylus. 

Out of this belief in an enveloping atmosphere of spirits came a thousand 
superstitions, which Theophrastus, successor to Aristotle, summarized in one of 
his Characters: 


Superstitiousness would seem to be a sort of cowardice with respect to the divine. .. . Your 
Superstitious Man will not sally forth for the day till he have washed his hands and sprinkled 
himself at the Nine Springs, and put a bit of bay-leaf from a temple in his mouth. And if a cat 
cross his path he will not proceed on his way till some one else be gone by, or he have cast three 
stones across the street. Should he espy a snake in his house, if it be one of the red sort he will call 
upon Dionysus; if it be a sacred snake he will build a shrine then and there. When he passes one 
of the smooth stones set up at crossroads he anoints it with oil from his flask, and will not go his 
ways till he have knelt down and worshiped it. If a mouse gnaw a bag of his meal, he will off to 
the wizard and ask what he must do; and if the advice be, “Send the bag to the cobblers to be 
patched,” he neglects the advice and frees himself of the ill by rites of aversion. . . . If he catches 
sight of a madman or an epileptic, he shudders and spits into his bosom.®9 


The simpler Greeks believed, or taught their children to believe, in a great 
variety of bogies. Whole cities were disturbed, at short intervals, by “portents” 
or strange occurrences, like deformed births of animals or men.®! The belief in 
unlucky days was so widespread that on such days no marriage might take place, 
no assembly might be held, no courts might meet, no enterprise might begin. A 
sneeze, a stumble, might be reason for abandoning a trip or an undertaking; a 
minor eclipse could stop or turn back armies, and bring great wars to a disastrous 
end. Again, there were persons gifted with the power of effective cursing: an 
angered parent, a neglected beggar might lay upon one a curse that would ruin 
one’s life. Some persons possessed magic arts; they could mix love philters or 
aphrodisiacs, and could by secret drugs reduce a man to impotence or a woman 
to sterility.82 Plato did not consider his Laws complete without an enactment 
against those who injure or slay by magic arts.83 Witches are not medieval 


inventions; note Euripides’ Medea, and Theocritus’ Simaetha. Superstition is 
one of the most stable of social phenomena; it remains almost unchanged 
through centuries and civilizations, not only in its bases but even in its formulas. 


VI. ORACLES 


In a world so crowded with supernatural powers, the events of life seemed to 
depend upon the will of demons and gods. To discover that will the curious 
Greeks consulted soothsayers and oracles, who divined the future by reading the 
Stars, interpreting dreams, examining the entrails of animals, or observing the 
flight of birds. Professional soothsayers hired themselves out to families, armies, 
and states;84 Nicias, before setting out upon the expedition to Sicily, engaged a 
troop of sacrificers, augurs, diviners;®5 and though not all generals were as pious 
as this great slaveowner, nearly all were as superstitious. Men and women 
appeared who claimed inspiration and clairvoyance; in Ionia particularly certain 
women Called Sibyls (i.e., the Will of God) issued oracles believed by millions 
of Greeks.86 From Erythrae the Sibyl Herophila was said to have wandered 
through Greece to Cumae in Italy, where she became the most famous of her 
kind, and lived, we are told, a thousand years. Athens, like Rome, had a 
collection of ancient oracles, and the government maintained in the prytaneum 
men skilled in their interpretation.®” 

Public oracles were set up at many temples in all parts of Greece; but the 
most famous and honored were in early days the oracle of Zeus at Dodona, and 
in the historical period that of Apollo at Delphi. “Barbarians” as well as Greeks 
consulted this oracle; even Rome sent messengers to ask or suggest the will of 
the god. Since the power of divination was supposed to belong particularly to the 
intuitive sex, three priestesses, each at least half a century old, were trained to 
consult Apollo through the medium of a trance. From a hollow in the earth 
below the temple came a peculiar gas, ascribed to the eternal decomposition of 
the python that Apollo had slain there; the officiating priestess, called Pythia, 
took her seat on a high tripod over this cleft, inhaled the divine stench, chewed 
narcotic laurel leaves, fell into delirium and convulsions, and, thus inspired, 
uttered incoherent words which the priests translated to the people. Very often 
the final reply admitted of diverse, even contrary, interpretations, so that the 
infallibility of the oracle was maintained whatever the event.88 Possibly the 
priests were no less puppets than the priestesses; sometimes they accepted 
bribes;89 and in most cases the voice of the oracle harmonized melodiously with 
the dominant influence in Greece.99 Nevertheless, where external powers did not 


constrain them, the priests taught valuable lessons of moderation and political 
wisdom to the Greeks. Though they condoned human sacrifice even after the 
moral sense of Greece had begun to revolt against it, and made no protest against 
the immoralities of Olympus, they aided the establishment of law, encouraged 
the manumission of slaves, and bought many slaves in order to give them 
liberty.9! They were not in advance of Greek thought, but they did not hinder it 
by doctrinal intolerance. They gave a helpful supernatural sanction to necessary 
Greek policies, and provided some degree of international conscience and moral 
unity for the scattered cities of Greece. 

Out of this unifying influence came the oldest known confederation of Greek 
states. The Amphictyonic League was originally the religious alliance of the 
peoples “dwelling around” the sanctuary of Demeter near Thermopylae. The 
chief constituent states were Thessaly, Magnesia, Phthiotis, Doris, Phocis, 
Boeotia, Euboea, and Achaea. They met semiannually, in spring at Delphi, in 
autumn at Thermopylae. They bound themselves never to destroy one another’s 
cities, never to allow the water supply of any member city to be shut off, never 
to plunder—or permit to be plundered—the treasury of Apollo at Delphi, and to 
attack any nation that violated these pledges. Here was the outline of a League of 
Nations; an outline whose completion was prevented by the natural fluctuations 
of wealth and power among states, and the inherent rivalries of men and groups. 
Thessaly formed a bloc of vassal states, and permanently dominated the 
League.92 Other amphictyonies were established; Athens, for example, belonged 
to the Amphictyony of Calauria; and the rival leagues, while promoting peace 
within their membership, became against other groups vast instruments of 
intrigue and war. 


VII. FESTIVALS 


If it could not end war Greek religion succeeded in alleviating the routine of 
economic life with numerous festivals. “How many victims offered to the gods!” 
cried Aristophanes; “how many temples, statues . . . sacred processions! At 
every moment of the year we see religious feasts and garlanded victims” of 
sacrifice.95 The rich paid the cost, the state provided the theorika, or divine 
funds, to pay to the populace the price of admission to the games or plays that 
distinguished the holyday. 


The calendar at Athens was essentially a religious calendar, and many months 
were named from their religious festivals. In the first month, Hecatombaion 
(July-August), came the Cronia (corresponding to the Roman Saturnalia), when 


masters and slaves sat down together to a joyful feast; in the same month, every 
fourth year, occurred the Panathenaea, when, after four days of varied contests 
and games, the entire citizenship formed a solemn and colorful procession to 
carry to the priestess of Athena the sacred peplos, a gorgeously embroidered 
robe which was to be placed upon the image of the city’s goddess; this, as all the 
world knows, was the theme that Pheidias chose for the frieze of the Parthenon. 
In the second month, Metageitnion, came the Metageitnia, a minor festival in 
honor of Apollo. In the third month, Boedromion, Athens sallied forth to Eleusis 
for the Greater Mysteries. The fourth month, Pyanepsion, celebrated the 
Pyanepsia, the Oscophoria, and the Thesmophoria; in this the women of Athens 
honored Demeter Thesmophoros (the Lawgiver) with a strange chthonian ritual, 
parading phallic emblems, exchanging obscenities, and symbolically going down 
to Hades and returning, apparently as magical ceremonies to promote fertility in 
the soil and man.94 Only the month of Maimakterion had no festival. 

In the month of Poseideon Athens held the Italoa, a feast of first fruits; in 
Gamelion the Lenaea, in honor of Dionysus. In Anthesterion came three 
important celebrations: the Lesser or preparatory Mysteries; the Diasia, or 
sacrifice to Zeus Meilichios; and, above all, the Anthesteria, or Feast of Flowers. 
In this three-day spring festival to Dionysus wine flowed freely, and everybody 
was more or less drunk;9° there was a competition in wine drinking, and the 
streets were alive with revelry. The king-archon’s wife rode on a car beside the 
image of Dionysus, and was married to it in the temple as a symbol of the union 
of the god with Athens. Beneath this jolly ritual ran a somber undertone of fear 
and propitiation of the dead; the living ate a solemn meal in commemoration of 
their ancestors, and left for them pots full of food and drink. At the end of the 
feast the people chased the spirits of the departed from the house with a formula 
of exorcism: “Out of the door with you, souls! Anthesteria is over’—words that 
became a proverbial phrase for dismissing importunate beggars.*!! 

In the ninth month, Elaphebolion, came the Great Dionysia, established by 
Peisistratus in 534; in that year Thespis inaugurated the drama at Athens as part 
of the festival. It was the end of March, spring was in the air, the sea was 
navigable, merchants and visitors crowded the city and swelled the attendance at 
the ceremonies and the plays. All business was suspended, all courts were 
closed; prisoners were released to let them share in the festivities. Athenians of 
every age and class, brilliantly attired, took part in the procession that brought 
the statue of Dionysus from Eleutherae and placed it in his theater. The rich 
drove chariots, the poor marched on foot; a long train of animals followed as 
destined gifts for the gods. Choruses from the towns of Attica joined or 
competed in song and dance.—In the tenth month, Munychion, Athens 


celebrated the Munychia, and Attica, every fifth year, celebrated the Brauronia 
in honor of Artemis. In Thargelion occurred the Thargelia, or feast of the grain 
harvest. In the twelfth month, Skirophorion, came the festivals of Skirophoria, 
Arretophoria, Dipolia, and Bouphonia. Not all these feasts were annual; but even 
for a four-year period they represented a grateful relief from daily toil. 

Other states had similar holidays; and in the countryside every sowing and 
every harvest was greeted with festal conviviality. Greater than all these were 
the Panhellenic festivals, the panegyreis, or universal gatherings. There were the 
Panionia on Mycale, the feast of Apollo at Delos, the Pythian festival at Delphi, 
the Isthmian at Corinth, the Nemean near Argos, the Olympic in Elis. These 
were the occasions of interstate games, but basically they were holydays. It was 
the good fortune of Greece to have a religion human enough—in later days 
humane enough—to associate itself joyfully and creatively with art, poetry, 
music, and games, even, at last, with morality. 


VII. RELIGION AND MORALS 


At first sight Greek religion does not seem to have been a major influence for 
morality. It was in origin a system of magic rather than of ethics, and remained 
so, in large measure, to the end; correct ritual received more emphasis than good 
conduct, and the gods themselves, on Olympus or on earth, had not been 
exemplars of honesty, chastity, or gentleness. Even the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
though they offered supernatural hopes, made salvation depend upon ritual 
purifications rather than upon nobility of life. “Pataikion the thief,” said the 
sarcastic Diogenes, “will have a better fate after his death than Agesilaus or 
Epaminondas, for Pataikion has been initiated at Eleusis.”97 

Nevertheless, in the more vital moral relations Greek religion came subtly to 
the aid of the race and the state. The purification ritual, however external in 
form, served as a stimulating symbol of moral hygiene. The gods gave a general, 
if vague and inconstant, support to virtue; they frowned upon wickedness, 
revenged themselves upon pride, protected the stranger and the suppliant, and 
lent their terror to the sanctity of oaths. Dike, we are told, punished every wrong, 
and the awful Eumenides pursued the murderer, like Orestes, to madness or 
death. The central acts and institutions of human life—birth, marriage, the 
family, the clan, the statereceived a sacramental dignity from religion, and were 
rescued from the chaos of hasty desire. Through the worship or honoring of the 
dead, the generations were bound together in a stabilizing continuity of 
obligations, so that the family was not merely a couple and their children, or 


even a patriarchal assemblage of parents, children, and grandchildren, but a holy 
union and sequence of blood and fire stretching far into the past and the future, 
and holding the dead, the living, and the unborn in a sacred unity stronger than 
any state. Religion not only made the procreation of children a solemn duty to 
the dead, but encouraged it through the fear of the childless man that no posterity 
would inter him or tend his grave. So long as this religion kept its influence, the 
Greek people reproduced themselves vigorously, and as plentifully among the 
best as among the worst; and in this way, with the help of a merciless natural 
selection, the strength and quality of the race were maintained. Religion and 
patriotism were bound together in a thousand impressive rites; the god or 
goddess most revered in public ceremony represented the apotheosis of the city; 
every law, every meeting of the assembly or the courts, every major enterprise of 
the army or the government, every school and university, every economic or 
political association, was surrounded with religious ceremony and invocation. In 
all these ways Greek religion was used as a defense by the community and the 
race against the natural egoism of the individual man. 

Art, literature, and philosophy first strengthened this influence, and then 
weakened it. Pindar, Aeschylus, and Sophocles poured their own ethical fervor 
or insight into the Olympian creed, and Pheidias ennobled the gods with beauty 
and majesty; Pythagoras and Plato associated philosophy with religion, and 
supported the doctrine of immortality as a stimulus to morals. But Protagoras 
doubted, Socrates ignored, Democritus denied, Euripides ridiculed the gods; and 
in the end Greek philosophy, hardly willing it, destroyed the religion that had 
molded the moral life of Greece. 


I Phaéthon (the Brilliant), son of Helios, begged for the thrill of driving the sun’s chariot across the heavens. 
He drove it recklessly, nearly set the world on fire, was struck by lightning, and fell into the sea. Perhaps 
the Greeks meant this tale, like that of Icarus, to serve as a sermon to youth. 


II Note the absence of mother goddesses in such strongly patriarchal societies as Judea, Islam, and 
Protestant Christendom. 


III Plutus, god of wealth, was a form of Pluto. In early Greece wealth took chiefly the form of com either 
growing in the earth or stored in the earth in jars, in either case under Pluto’s protection.29 


IV This struggle between Zeus and his aides against the Titans became for the Greeks a symbol of the 
conquest of barbarism and brute strength by civilization and reason, and offered a frequent subject for art. 


V The name Zeus is probably akin to the Latin dies, our day, and may come from an Indo-European root di 
meaning to shine. Jupiter is Zeu-pater, Zeus the father; hence the genitive Dios. Today the haunts and peaks 
once sacred to Zeus are named, or dedicated to, St. Elias, the rain-giving saint of the Greek Church.25 


VI It should be added, in justice to the dead, that these adventures were probably invented by the poets, or 
by tribes anxious to trace their lineage to the greatest of the gods. 


VI From Phoebe he took the name Phoebus, “inspired.” 


VIII The myth of Adonis is one more variation on the vegetation theme—the annual death and resurrection 
of the soil. This handsome youth was desired by both Aphrodite and Persephone, the goddesses of love and 
of death. Ares, jealous of Adonis’ success with Aphrodite, disguised himself as a wild boar and killed him. 
The anemone was born of Adonis’ blood, and rivers of poetry from Aphrodite’s grief. Zeus persuaded the 
goddesses to divide Adonis’ time and attentions by leaving him for half a year with Persephone in Hades, 
and restoring him for half a year to earthly life and love. In Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Athens the death of the 
boy was commemorated in the festival of the Adonia; women carried images of the Lord (for such was the 
meaning of his name), loudly bewailed his death, and triumphantly celebrated his resurrection.°® 


IX Diodorus Siculus, as early as 50 B.C., interpreted the tale as a vegetation myth. Zagreus, the vine, is a 
child of Demeter, the earth, fertilized by Zeus, the rain. The vine, like the god, is cut (pruned) to give it new 
life; and the juice of the grape is boiled to make wine. Each year, under nourishing rains, the vine is 
reborn.4! Herodotus found so many resemblances between the myths of Dionysus and Osiris that he 
identified the two gods in one of the first essays in comparative religion.42 


X From entheos, “a god within”; “enthusiasm” originally meant possession by a god. 

XI These victims in Athens were called pharmakoi, which meant originally magicians; pharmakon meant a 
magic spell or formula, then a healing drug.6° The question whether the pharmakoi were really slain is in 
dispute; but there is little doubt that the sacrifice was originally literal.67 


XII In many parts of Europe the people still believe that the ghosts of the dead return to earth yearly, and 
must be entertained in a “Feast of All Souls.”96 


CHAPTER IX 


The Common Culture of Early Greece 
I. THE INDIVIDUALISM OF THE STATE 


THE two rival zeniths of European culture—ancient Hellas and Renaissance 
Italy—rested upon no larger political organization than the citystate. 
Geographical conditions presumably contributed to this result in Greece. 
Everywhere mountains or water intervened; bridges were rare and roads were 
poor; and though the sea was an open highway, it bound the city with its 
commercial associates rather than with its geographical neighbors. But 
geography does not altogether explain the citystate. There was as much 
separatism between Thebes and Plataea, on the same Boeotian plain, as between 
Thebes and Sparta; more between Sybaris and Crotona on the same Italian shore 
than between Sybaris and Syracuse. Diversity of economic and political interest 
kept the cities apart; they fought one another for distant markets or grain, or 
formed rival alliances for control of the sea. Distinctions of origin helped to 
divide them; the Greeks considered themselves to be all of one race,! but their 
tribal divisions—Aeolian, Ionian, Achaean, Dorian—were keenly felt, and 
Athens and Sparta disliked each other with an ethnological virulence worthy of 
our own age. Differences of religion strengthened, as they were strengthened by, 
political divisions. Out of the unique cults of locality and clan came distinct 
festivals and calendars, distinct customs and laws, distinct tribunals, even 
distinct frontiers; for the boundary stones limited the realm of the god as well as 
of the community; cujus regio, ejus religio. These and many other factors united 
to produce the Greek citystate. 

It was not a new administrative form: we have seen that there were citystates 
in Sumeria, Babylonia, Phoenicia, and Crete hundreds or thousands of years 
before Homer or Pericles. Historically the citystate was the village community in 
a higher stage of fusion or development—a common market, meeting ground, 
and judgment seat for men tilling the same hinterland, belonging to the same 
stock, and worshiping the same god. Politically it was to the Greek the best 
available compromise between those two hostile and fluctuating components of 
human society—order and liberty; a smaller community would have been 


insecure, a larger one tyrannical. Ideally—in the aspirations of philosophers— 
Greece was to consist of sovereign citystates co-operating in a Pythagorean 
harmony. Aristotle conceived the state as an association of freemen 
acknowledging one government and capable of meeting in one assembly; a state 
with more than ten thousand citizens, he thought, would be impracticable. In the 
Greek language one word—polis—sufficed for both city and state. 

All the world knows that this political atomism brought to Hellas many a 
tragedy of fraternal strife. Because Ionia was unable to unite for defense it fell 
subject to Persia; because Greece, despite confederacies and leagues, was unable 
to stand together, the freedom which it idolized was in the end destroyed. And 
yet Greece would have been impossible without the citystate. Only through this 
sense of civic individuality, this exuberant assertion of independence, this 
diversity of institutions, customs, arts, and gods, was Greece stimulated, by 
competition and emulation, to live human life with a zest and fullness and 
creative originality that no other society had ever known. Even in our own times, 
with all our vitality and variety, our mechanisms and powers, is there any 
community of like population or extent that pours into the stream of civilization 
such a profusion of gifts as flowed from the chaotic liberty of the Greeks? 


Il. LETTERS 


Nevertheless there were common factors in the life of these watchfully 
separatist states. As far back as the thirteenth century B.c. we find one language 
throughout the Greek peninsula. It belonged to the “Indo-European” group, like 
Persian and Sanskrit, Slavonic and Latin, German and English; thousands of 
words denoting the primary relations or objects of life have common roots in 
these tongues, and suggest not only the predispersion antiquity of the things 
denoted, but the kinship or association of the peoples who used them in the dawn 
of history.! It is true that the Greek language was diversified into dialects— 
Aeolic, Doric, Ionic, Attic; but these were mutually intelligible, and yielded, in 
the fifth and fourth centuries, to a koine dialektos, or common dialect, which 
emanated principally from Athens, and was spoken by nearly all the educated 
classes of the Hellenic world. Attic Greek was a noble tongue, vigorous, supple, 
melodious; as irregular as any vital speech, but lending itself readily to 
expressive combinations, delicate gradations and distinctions of meaning, subtle 
philosophical conceptions, and every variety of literary excellence from the 
“many-billowed surge” of Homer’s verse to the placid flow of Plato’s prose.! 


Greek tradition attributed the introduction of writing into Greece to 
Phoenicians in the fourteenth century B.c., and we know nothing to the contrary. 
The oldest Greek inscriptions, dating from the eighth and seventh centuries, 
show a close resemblance to the Semitic characters on the ninth-century Moabite 
stone.° These inscriptions were written, in Semitic fashion, from right to left; 
sixth-century inscriptions (e.g., at Gortyna) were made alternately from right to 
left and from left to right; later inscriptions are from left to right throughout, and 


certain letters are turned around accordingly, as d and a to B and E. The 
Semitic names for the letters were adopted with minor modifications;!!! but the 
Greeks made several basic changes. Above all, they added vowels, which the 
Semites had omitted; certain Semitic characters denoting consonants or 
breathings were used to represent a, e, i, o, and u. Later the Ionians added the 
long vowels eta (long e) and o-mega (long or double o). Ten different Greek 
alphabets struggled for ascendancy as part of the war of the citystates; in Greece 
the Ionian form prevailed, and was transmitted to eastern Europe, where it 
survives today; in Rome the Chalcidian form was adopted from Cumae to 
become the Latin alphabet, and ours. The Chalcidic alphabet lacked the long e 
and o, but, unlike the Ionian, retained the Phoenician vau as a consonant (a v 
with approximately the sound of w); hence the Athenians called wine oinos, the 
Chalcidians called it voinos, the Romans called it vinum, we call it wine. Chalcis 
kept the Semitic koppa or q, and passed it on to Rome and ourselves; Ionia 
abandoned it, content with k. Ionia represented L as A, Chalcis as L; Rome 
straightened up the latter form and gave it to Europe. The Ionians used P for R, 
but in Greek Italy the P sprouted a tail, and became R.4 


The earliest uses of writing in Greece were probably commercial or religious; 
apparently priestly charms and chants are the mother of poetry, and bills of 
lading are the father of prose. Writing split into two varieties: the formal for 
literary or epigraphic purposes, the cursive for ordinary use. There were no 
accents, no spaces between words, no punctuation points;° but a change of topic 
was marked off by a horizontal dividing stroke called the paragraphos—i.e., a 
sign “written on the side.” The materials used to receive writing were various: at 
first, if we may believe Pliny, leaves or the bark of trees;® for inscriptions, stone, 
bronze, or lead; for ordinary writing, clay tablets as in Mesopotamia;!V then 
wooden tablets covered with wax, which were popular, in retrospect, with 
schoolboys;’ for more permanent purposes papyrus, which the Phoenicians 
brought from Egypt, and (in the Hellenistic and Roman periods) parchment, 
made from the skins or membranes of goats or sheep. A metal stylus was used 


on wax tablets; on papyrus or parchment a reed dipped in ink. Wax writing was 
erased with the flat butt of the stylus, ink with a sponge; so the poet Martial sent 
a sponge with his poems to his friend, so that they might be wiped out with a 
stroke.8 Many a critic will mourn the passing of this courtesy. 


In no field have the old words so regularly come down to us as in that of 
writing. Paper, of course, is papyrus, and once again, in the cycle of fashion, the 
substance is a compressed plant. A line of writing was a stichos or row; the 
Latins called it a versus or verse—i.e., a turning back. The text was written in 
columns upon a strip of papyrus or parchment from twenty to thirty feet long, 
wound about a stick. Such a roll was called a biblos, from the Phoenician city, so 
named, whence papyrus came to Greece. A smaller roll was called biblion; our 
Bible was originally ta biblia, the rolls.. When a roll formed part of a larger 
work it was called a tomos, or cutting. The first sheet of a roll was called the 
protokollon—i.e., the first sheet glued to the stick. The edgesV! of the roll were 
smoothed with pumice and sometimes colored; if the author could afford the 
expense, or the roll contained important matter, it might be wrapped in a 
diphthera (membrane), or, as the Latins called it, a vellum. Since a large roll 
would be inconvenient for handling or reference, literary works were usually 
divided into several rolls, and the word biblos, or book, was applied not to each 
work as a whole, but to each roll or part. These divisions were seldom made by 
the author; later editors divided the Histories of Herodotus into nine books, the 
Peloponnesian War of Thucydides into eight, Plato’s Republic into ten, the Iliad 
and the Odyssey into twentyfour. Since papyrus was costly, and each copy had to 
be written by hand, books were very limited in the classic world; it was easier 
than now to be educated, though as hard as now to be intelligent. Reading was 
not a universal accomplishment; most knowledge was handed down by oral 
tradition from one generation or craftsman to the next; most literature was read 
aloud by trained reciters to persons who learned through the ear.V!! There was no 
reading public in Greece before the seventh century; there were no Greek 
libraries till those collected by Polycrates and Peisistratus in the sixth. In the 
fifth century we hear of the private libraries of Euripides and the archon 
Eucleides; in the fourth, of Aristotle’s. We know of no public library before 
Alexandria’s, none in Athens till Hadrian.1° Perhaps the Greeks of Pericles’ day 
were so great because they did not have to read many books, or any long one. 


Ill. LITERATURE 


Literature, like religion, divided and united Greece. The poets sang in their 
local dialects, and often of their native scenes; but all Hellas listened to the more 
eloquent voices, and stirred them now and then to broader themes. Time and 
prejudice have destroyed too much of this early poetry to let us feel its wealth 
and scope, its reputed vigor of utterance and finish of form; but as we move 
through the isles or cities of sixth-century Greece our wonder rises at the 
abundance and excellence of Greek literature before the Periclean age. The lyric 
poetry reflected an aristocratic society in which feeling, thought, and morals 
were free so long as they observed the amenities of breeding; this style of urbane 
and polished verse tended to disappear under the democracy. It had a rich variety 
of structure and meter, but seldom shackled itself with rhyme; poetry meant to 
the Greeks, feeling imaginatively and rhythmically expressed. V1 

While the lyric singers tuned their lyres to love and war, the wandering bards, 
in great men’s halls, recited in epic measures the heroic deeds of the race. Guilds 
of “rhapsodes”!X built up through generations a cycle of lays centering around 
the sieges of Thebes and Troy and the homing of the warriors. Song was 
socialized among these minstrels; each stitched his story together from earlier 
fragments, and none pretended to have composed a whole sequence of these 
tales. In Chios a clan of such rhapsodes called themselves Homeridae, and 
claimed descent from a poet Homer who, they said, was the author of the epics 
that they recited throughout eastern Greece.!! Perhaps this blind bard was but an 
eponym, the imaginary ancestor of a tribe or group, like Hellen, Dorus, or Ion. !2 
The Greeks of the sixth century attributed to Homer not only the Iliad and the 
Odyssey but all the other epics then existing. The Homeric poems are the oldest 
epics known to us; but their very excellence, as well as their many references to 
earlier bards, suggest that the surviving epics stand at the end of a long line of 
development from simple lays to lengthy “stitched” songs. In sixth-century 
Athens— possibly under Solon,!° probably under Peisistratus—a governmental 
commission selected or collated the Iliad and the Odyssey from the epic 
literature of the preceding centuries, assigned them to Homer, and edited— 
perhaps wove—them into substantially their present shape. 1!4 

It is one of the miracles of literature that poems so complex in origin achieved 
in the end so artistic a result. It is quite true that both in language and in structure 
the Iliad falls considerably this side of perfection: that Aeolian and Ionic forms 
are mingled as if by some polyglot Smyrnan, and that the meter requires now 
one dialect and now the other; that the plot is marred by inconsistencies, changes 
of plan and emphasis, and contradictions of character; that the same heroes are 
killed two or three times over in the course of the tale; that the original theme— 
the wrath of Achilles and its results—is interrupted and obscured by a hundred 


episodes apparently taken from other lays and sewn into the epic at every seam. 
Nevertheless, in its larger aspects the story is one, the language is powerful and 
vivid, the poem is all in all “the greatest that ever sounded on the lips of men.” !5 
Such an epic could have been begun only in the active and exuberant youth of 
the Greeks, and could have been completed only in their artistic maturity. Its 
characters are nearly all warriors or their women; even the philosophers, like 
Nestor, put up an enviably good fight. These individuals are intimately and 
sympathetically conceived; and perhaps the finest thing in all Greek literature is 
the unbiased manner in which we are made to feel now with Hector and now 
with Achilles. In his tent Achilles is a thoroughly unheroic and unlikable figure, 
complaining to his mother that his luck does not befit his semidivinity, and that 
Agamemnon has stolen his plum, the unhappy Briseis; letting the Greeks die by 
the thousands while he eats and pouts and sleeps in his ship or his tent; sending 
Patroclus unaided to death, and then rending the air with unmanly lamentations. 
When finally he goes into battle he is not stirred by patriotism but mad with grief 
over the loss of his friend. In his rage he loses all decency, and sinks to savage 
cruelty with both Lycaon and Hector. In truth he is an undeveloped mind, 
unsettled and uncontrolled, and overshadowed with prophecies of death. “Nay, 
friend,” he says to the fallen Lycaon, who sues for mercy, “die like another! 
What wouldst thou vainly weeping? Patroclus died, who was far better than 
thou. Look upon me! Am I not beautiful and tall, and sprung of a good father, 
and a goddess the mother that bare me? Yet, lo, Death is over me, and the 
mighty hand of Doom. There cometh a dawn of day, a noon or an evening, and a 
hand that I know not shall lay me dead.”!6 So he stabs the unresisting Lycaon 
through the neck, flings the body into the river, and makes one of those 
grandiose speeches that adorn the slaughter in the Iliad, and laid the foundation 
for oratory among the Greeks. Half of Hellas worshiped Achilles for centuries as 
a god;!7 we accept him, and forgive him, as a child. At the worst he is one of the 
supreme creations of the poetic mind. 

What carries us along through the Iliad when we do not have to study or 
translate it is not merely these characterizations, so numerous and diverse, nor 
merely the flow and turmoil of the tale, but the rushing splendor of the verse. It 
must be admitted that Homer repeats as well as nods; it is part of his plan to 
recall as in refrain certain epithetis and lines; so he sings with fond repetition, of 
Emos d’erigeneia phane rhododactylos Eos—“when appeared the morning’s 
daughter, rosy-fingered Dawn.”!8 But if these are flaws they are lost in the 
brilliance of the language, and the wealth of similes that now and then, amid the 
shock of war, calm us with the quiet beauty of peaceful fields. “As when flies in 
swarming myriads haunt the herdsman’s stalls in spring time, when new milk 


has filled the pails—in such vast multitudes mustered the long-haired Greeks 
upon the plain.”!9 Or As when, among The deep dells of an arid mountain-side, 
A great fire burns its way, and the thick wood Before it is consumed, and 
shifting winds Hither and thither sweep the flames—so ranged Achilles in his 
fury through the field From side to side, and everywhere o’ertook His victims, 
and the earth ran dark with blood.2° 


The Odyssey is so different from all this that from the outset one suspects its 
separate authorship. Even some of the Alexandrian scholars suggested this, and 
all the critical authority of Aristarchus was required to hush the dispute.2! The 
Odyssey agrees with the Iliad in certain standard phrases—“owl-eyed Athena,” 
“long-haired Greeks,” “wine-dark sea,” “rosy-fingered Dawn”—which may 
have been taken from the same hoard and poetical tradition into which the 
authors of the Iliad had dipped their pens. But the Odyssey contains an array of 
words apparently brought into use after the Iliad was composed.22 In the second 
epic we hear frequently of iron, where the earlier one spoke of bronze; we hear 
of writing, of private property in land, of freedmen and emancipation—none of 
which are mentioned in the Iliad; the very gods and their functions are 
different.23 The meter is the same dactylic hexameter, as in all the Greek epics; 
but the style and spirit and substance are so far from the Iliad that if one author 
wrote both poems he was a paragon of complexity and a master of all moods. 
The new poet is more literary and philosophical, less violent and warlike, than 
the old; more self-conscious and meditative, leisurely and civilized; so gentle, 
indeed, that Bentley thought the Odyssey had been composed for the special 
benefit of women.24 

Whether here too we have poets rather than a poet is harder to say than in the 
case of the Iliad. There are signs of suture, but the stitching seems more skillful 
than in the older epic; the plot, though devious, turns out in the end to be 
remarkably consistent, worthy almost of contemporary fictioneers. From the 
beginning the conclusion is foreshadowed, every episode advances it, and its 
coming binds all the books into a whole. Probably the epic was built upon pre- 
existing lays, as in the case of the Iliad; but the work of unification is far more 
complete. We may conclude with a high degree of diffidence that the Odyssey is 
a century younger than the Iliad, and is predominantly the work of one man. 

The characters are less vigorously and vividly conceived than in the Iliad. 
Penelope is shadowy, and never quite emerges from behind her loom except in 
the end, when a moment of doubt, perhaps of regret, flits through her mind at the 
return of her master. Helen is clearer, and unique; here the launcher of a 
thousand ships and the cause of ten thousand deaths is still “a goddess among 
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women,” maturely lovely in her middle age, gentler and quieter than before, but 
as proud as ever, and taking gracefully for granted all the attentions that hedge in 
a queen.2° Nausicaa is a pretty essay in the male understanding of women; we 
hardly expected so delicate and romantic a picture from a Greek. Telemachus is 
uncertainly drawn, infected with hesitation as by some Hamlet touch; but 
Odysseus is the most complete and complex portrait in Greek poetry. All in all, 
the Odyssey is a fascinating novel in engaging verse, full of tender sentiment and 
adventurous surprise; more interesting, to an unwarlike and aging soul, than the 
majestic and bloody Iliad. 

These poems—sole survivors of a long succession of epics—became the most 
precious element in the literary heritage of Greece. “Homer” was the staple of 
Greek education, the repository of Greek myth, the source of a thousand dramas, 
the foundation of moral training, and—strangest of all—the very Bible of 
orthodox theology. It was Homer and Hesiod, said Herodotus (probably with 
some hyperbole), who gave definite and human form to the Olympians, and 
order to the hierarchy of heaven.26 There is much that is magnificent in Homer’s 
gods, and we come to like them for their failings; but scholars have long since 
detected in the poets who pictured them a rollicking skepticism hardly befitting a 
national Bible. These deities quarrel like relatives, fornicate like fleas, and share 
with mankind what seemed to Alexander the stigmata of mortality—the need for 
love and sleep; they do everything human but hunger and die. Not one of them 
could bear comparison with Odysseus in intelligence, with Hector in heroism, 
with Andromache in tenderness, or with Nestor in dignity. Only a poet of the 
sixth century, versed in Ionian doubt, could have made such farcelings of the 
gods.2” It is one of the humors of history that these epics, in which the 
Olympians have essentially the function of comic relief, were reverenced 
throughout Hellas as props of respectable morality and belief. Eventually the 
anomaly proved explosive; the humor destroyed the belief, and the moral 
development of men rebelled against the superseded morals of the gods. 


IV. GAMES 


Religion failed to unify Greece, but athletics—periodically—succeeded. Men 
went to Olympia, Delphi, Corinth, and Nemea not so much to honor the gods— 
for these could be honored anywhere—as to witness the heroic contests of 
chosen athletes, and the ecumenical assemblage of varied Greeks. Alexander, 
who could see Greece from without, considered Olympia the capital of the 
Greek world. 


Here under the rubric of athletics we find the real religion of the Greeks—the 
worship of health, beauty, and strength. “To be in health,” said Simonides, “is 
the best thing for man; the next best, to be of form and nature beautiful; the third, 
to enjoy wealth gotten without fraud; and the fourth, to be in youth’s bloom 
among friends.”27a “There is no greater glory for a man as long as he lives,” said 
the Odyssey,28 “than that which he wins by his own hands and feet.” Perhaps it 
was necessary for an aristocratic people, living among slaves more numerous 
than themselves and frequently called upon to defend their soil against more 
populous nations, to keep in good condition. Ancient war depended upon 
physical vigor and skill, and these were the original aim of the contests that 
filled Hellas with the noise of their fame. We must not think of the average 
Greek as a student and lover of Aeschylus or Plato; rather, like the typical Briton 
or American, he was interested in sport, and his favored athletes were his earthly 
gods. 

Greek games were private, local, municipal, and Panhellenic. Even the 
fragmentary remains of antiquity reveal an interesting range of sports. A relief in 
the Athens Museum shows on one side a wrestling match, on another a hockey 
game.29 Swimming, bareback riding, throwing or dodging missiles while 
mounted, were not so much sports as general accomplishments of all citizens. 
Hunting became a sport when it ceased to be a necessity. Ball games were as 
varied then as now, and as popular; at Sparta the terms ballplayer and youth 
were synonyms. Special rooms were built in the palaestra for games of ball; 
these rooms were called sphairisteria, and the teachers were sphairistai. On 
another relief we see men bouncing a ball against the floor or the wall, and 
striking it back with the flat of the hand;3° we do not know whether the players 
did this in turn as in modern handball. One ball game resembled Canadian 
lacrosse, being a form of hockey played with racquets. Pollux, writing in the 
second century of our era, describes it in almost modern terms: Certain youths, 
divided into two equal groups, leave in a level place—which they have prepared 
and measured—a ball made of leather, about the size of an apple. They rush at it, 
as if it were a prize lying between them, from their fixed starting-points. Each of 
them has in his right hand a racquet (rhabdon) . . . ending in a sort of flat bend 
whose center is woven with gut strings . . . plaited like a net. Each side strives to 
be the first to drive the ball to the opposite end of the ground from that allotted 
to them.3! 


The same author pictures a game in which one team tries to throw a ball over 
or through an opposed group, “until one side drives the other back over their 
goal line.” Antiphanes, in an imperfect fragment from the fourth century B.C., 


describes a “star”: “When he got the ball he delighted to give it to one player 
while dodging another; he knocked it away from one and urged on another with 
noisy cries. Outside, a long pass, beyond him, overhead, a short pass. . . .”52 

From these private sports came local and incidental games, as after the death 
of a hero like Patroclus, or the successful issue of some great enterprise, like the 
march of Xenophon’s Ten Thousand to the sea. Then came municipal games, in 
which the contestants represented various localities and groups within one 
citystate. Almost but not quite international were the quadrennial Panathenaic 
games, established by Peisistratus in 566; here the entries were mostly from 
Attica, but outsiders were welcomed. Besides the usual athletic events there 
were chariot races, a torch race, a rowing race, musical competitions for voice, 
harp, lyre, and flute, dances, and recitations, chiefly from Homer. Each of the ten 
divisions of Attica was represented by twentyfour men chosen for their health, 
vigor, and good looks; and a prize was awarded to the most impressive 
twentyfour for “fine manhood.”33 

Since athletics were necessary for war, and yet would die without 
competitions, the cities of Greece, to provide the highest stimulus, arranged 
Panhellenic games. The oldest of these were organized as a regular quadrennial 
event at Olympia in 776 B.c.—the first definite date in Greek history. Originally 
confined to Eleans, within a century they were drawing entries from all Greece; 
by 476 the list of victors ranged from Sinope to Marseilles. The feast of Zeus 
became an international holyday; a truce was proclaimed to all wars in Greece 
for the month of the festival, and fines were levied by the Eleans upon any Greek 
state in whose territory a traveler to the games suffered molestation. Philip of 
Macedon humbly paid a fine because some of his soldiers had robbed an 
Athenian en route to Olympia. 

We picture the pilgrims and athletes starting out from distant cities, a month 
ahead of time, to come together at the games. It was a fair as well as a festival; 
the plain was covered not only with the tents that sheltered the visitors from the 
July heat, but with the booths where a thousand concessionaires exposed for sale 
everything from wine and fruit to horses and statuary, while acrobats and 
conjurors performed their tricks for the crowd. Some juggled balls in the air, 
others performed marvels of agility and skill, others ate fire or swallowed 
swords: modes of amusement, like forms of superstition, enjoy a reverend 
antiquity. Famous orators like Gorgias, famous sophists like Hippias, perhaps 
famous writers like Herodotus, delivered addresses or recitations from the 
porticoes of the temple of Zeus. It was a special holiday for men, since married 
women were not allowed to attend the festival; these had their own games at the 


feast of Hera. Menander summed up such a scene in five words: “crowd, market, 
acrobats, amusements, thieves.”34 

Only freeborn Greeks were allowed to compete in the Olympic games. The 
athletes (from athlos, a contest) were selected by local and municipal elimination 
trials, after which they submitted for ten months to rigorous training under 
professional paidotribai (literally, youth rubbers) and gymnastai. Arrived at 
Olympia, they were examined by the officials, and took an oath to observe all 
the rules. Irregularities were rare; we hear of Eupolis bribing other boxers to lose 
to him,°5 but the penalty and dishonor attached to such offenses were 
discouragingly great. When everything was ready the athletes were led into the 
stadium; as they entered, a herald announced their names and the cities that had 
entered them. All the contestants, whatever their age or rank, were naked; 
occasionally a girdle might be worn at the loins.36 Of the stadium itself nothing 
remains but the narrow stone slabs toed by the runners at the starting point. The 
45,000 spectators kept their places in the stadium all day long, suffering from 
insects, heat, and thirst; hats were forbidden, the water was bad, and flies and 
mosquitoes infested the place as they do today. Sacrifices were offered at 
frequent intervals to Zeus Averter of Flies.37 

The most important events were grouped together as the pentathlon, or five 
contests. To promote all-around development in the athlete each entry in any of 
these events was required to compete in all of them; to secure the victory it was 
necessary to win three contests out of the five. The first was a broad jump; the 
athlete held weights like dumbbells in his hands, and leaped from a standing 
start. Ancient writers assure us that some jumpers spanned fifty feet;3° but it is 
not necessary to believe everything that we read. The second event was throwing 
the discus, a circular plate of metal or stone weighing about twelve pounds; the 
best throws are said to have covered a hundred feet.°9 The third contest was in 
hurling the javelin or spear, with the aid of a leather thong attached to the center 
of the shaft. The fourth and principal event of the group was the stadium sprint 
—i.e., for the length of the stadium, usually some two hundred yards. The fifth 
contest was wrestling. It was a highly popular form of competition in Greece, for 
the very name palaistra was taken from it, and many a story was told of its 
champions. 

Boxing was an ancient game, almost visibly handed down from Minoan Crete 
and Mycenaean Greece. The boxers practiced with punching balls hung on a 
level with the head and filled with fig seeds, meal, or sand. In the classic age of 
Greece (i.e., the fifth and fourth centuries), they wore “soft gloves” of oxhide 
dressed with fat and reaching almost to the elbow. Blows were confined to the 
head, but there was no rule against hitting a man who was down. There were no 


rests or rounds; the boxers fought till one surrendered or succumbed. They were 
not classified by weight; any man of any weight might enter the lists. Hence 
weight was an asset, and boxing degenerated in Greece from a competition in 
skill into a contest in brawn. 

In the course of time, as brutality increased, boxing and wrestling were 
combined into a new contest called the pankration, or game of all powers. In this 
everything but biting and eye-gouging was permitted, even to a kick in the 
stomach.40 Three heroes whose names have come down to us won by breaking 
the fingers of their opponents;4! another struck so ferociously with straight 
extended fingers and strong sharp nails that he pierced the flesh of his adversary 
and dragged out his bowels.42 Milo of Crotona was a more amiable pugilist. He 
had developed his strength, we are told, by carrying a calf every day of its life 
until it was a full-grown bull. People loved him for his tricks: he would hold a 
pomegranate so fast in his fist that no one could get it from him, and yet the fruit 
was uninjured; he would stand on an oiled quoit and resist all efforts to dislodge 
him; he would tie a cord around his forehead and burst the cord by holding his 
breath and so forcing blood to his head. In the end he was destroyed by his 
virtues. “For he chanced,” says Pausanias, “on a withered tree, into which some 
wedges had been driven to separate the wood, and he took it into his head to 
keep the wood apart with his hands. But the wedges slipped out, he was 
imprisoned in the tree, and became a prey to the wolves.’’43 

In addition to the pentathlon sprint, there were other foot races at the games. 
One was for four hundred yards, another for twentyfour stadia, or 27/4 miles; a 
third was an armed race, in which each runner carried a heavy shield. We have 
no knowledge of the records made in these races; the stadium differed in length 
in different cities, and the Greeks had no instruments for measuring small 
intervals of time. Stories tell of a Greek runner who could outdistance a hare; of 
another who raced a horse from Coronea to Thebes (some twenty miles) and 
beat it; and of how Pheidippides ran from Athens to Sparta—150 miles—in two 
days44 and, at the cost of his life, brought to Athens the news of the victory at 
Marathon, twentyfour miles away. But there were no “marathon races” in 
Greece. 

In the plain below the stadium Olympia built a special hippodrome for horse 
races. Women as well as men might enter their horses, and, as now, the prize 
went to the owner and not to the jockey, though the horse was sometimes 
rewarded with a statue.45 The culminating events of the games were the chariot 
races, with two or four horses running abreast. Often ten four-horse chariots 
competed together; and as each had to negotiate twentythree turns around the 
posts at the ends of the course, accidents were the chief thrill of the game; in one 


race with forty starters a single chariot finished. We may imagine the tense 
excitement of the spectators at these contests, their wordy arguments about their 
favorites, their emotional abandonment as the survivors rounded the last turn. 

When the toils of five days were over the victors received their rewards. Each 
bound a woolen fillet about his head, and upon this the judges placed a crown of 
wild olive, while a herald announced the name and city of the winner. This laurel 
wreath was the only prize given at the Olympic games, and yet it was the most 
eagerly contested distinction in Greece. So important were the games that not 
even the Persian invasion stopped them; and while a handful of Greeks 
withstood Xerxes’ army at Thermopylae the customary thousands watched 
Theagenes of Thasos, on the very day of the battle, win the pancratiast’s crown. 
“Good heavens!” exclaimed a Persian to his general; “what manner of men are 
these against whom you have brought us to fight?—men who contend with one 
another not for money but for honor!’’46 He, or the Greek inventor of the tale, did 
the Greeks too much credit, and not merely because the Greeks should on that 
day have been at Thermopylae rather than at Olympia. Though the direct prize at 
the games was little, the indirect rewards were great. Many cities voted 
substantial sums to the victors on their return from their triumphs; some cities 
made them generals; and the crowd idolized them so openly that jealous 
philosophers complained.4” Poets like Simonides and Pindar were engaged by 
the victor or his patrons to write odes in his honor, which were sung by choruses 
of boys in the procession that welcomed him home; sculptors were paid to 
perpetuate him in bronze or stone; and sometimes he was given free sustenance 
in the city hall. We may judge the cost of this item when we learn, on 
questionable authority, that Milo ate a fouryear-old heifer, and Theagenes an ox, 
in a day.48 

The sixth century saw the peak of the splendor and popularity of athletics in 
Greece. In 582 the Amphictyonic League established the Pythian games in honor 
of Apollo at Delphi; in the same year the Isthmian games were instituted at 
Corinth in honor of Poseidon; six years later the Nemean games were 
inaugurated to celebrate the Nemean Zeus; and all three occasions became 
Panhellenic festivals. Together with the Olympic games they formed a periodos, 
or cycle, and the great ambition of a Greek athlete was to win the crown at all of 
them. In the Pythian games contests in music and poetry were added to the 
physical competitions; and indeed such musical tilts had been celebrated at 
Delphi long before the establishment of the athletic games. The original event 
was a hymn in honor of Apollo’s victory over the Delphic python; in 582 
contests were added in singing, and in playing the lyre and the flute. Similar 
musical contests were held at Corinth, Nemea, Delos, and elsewhere; for the 


Greeks believed that by frequent public competitions they could stimulate not 
only the ability of the performer but the taste of the public as well. The principle 
was applied to almost every art—to pottery, poetry, sculpture, painting, choral 
singing, oratory, and drama. #9 In this way and others the games had a profound 
influence upon art and literature, and even upon the writing of history; for the 
chief method of reckoning time, in later Greek historiography, was by 
Olympiads, designated by the name of the victor in the one-stadium foot race. 
The physical perfection of the all-around athlete in the sixth century generated 
that ideal of statuary which reached its fullness in Myron and Polycleitus. The 
nude contests and games in the palaestra and at the festivals gave the sculptor 
unequaled opportunities to study the human body in every natural form and 
pose; the nation unwittingly became models to its artists, and Greek athletics 
united with Greek religion to generate Greek art. 


V. ARTS 


Now that we come at last to the most perfect products of Greek civilization 
we find ourselves tragically limited in the quantity of the remains. The 
devastation caused in Greek literature by time and bigotry and mental fashions is 
negligible compared with the destruction of Greek art. One classic bronze 
survives—the Charioteer of Delphi; one classic marble statue—the Hermes of 
Praxiteles; not one temple—not even the Theseum—has come down to us in the 
form and color that it had for ancient Greece. Greek work in textiles, in wood, in 
ivory, silver, or gold, is nearly all gone; the material was too perishable or too 
precious to escape vandalism and time. We must reconstruct the ship from a few 
planks of the wreckage. 

The sources of Greek art were the impulses to representation and decoration, 
the anthropomorphic quality of Greek religion, and the athletic character and 
ideal. The early Greek, like other primitives, when he outgrew the custom of 
sacrificing living beings to accompany and serve the dead, buried carved or 
painted figures as substitutes. Later he placed images of his ancestors in his 
home; or he dedicated in the temple likenesses of himself, or of those whom he 
loved, as votive figurines that might magically win for their models the 
protection of the god. Minoan religion, Mycenaean religion, even the chthonic 
cults of Greece, were too vague and impersonal, sometimes too horrible and 
grotesque, to lend themselves to esthetic form; but the frank humanity of the 
Olympian gods, and their need of temple homes for their earthly stays, opened a 
wide road for sculpture, architecture, and a hundred ancillary arts. No other 


religion—possibly excepting Catholicism—has so stimulated and influenced 
literature and art: almost every book or play, statue or building or vase, that has 
come down to us from ancient Greece touches upon religion in subject, purpose, 
or inspiration. 

But inspiration alone would not have made Greek art great. There was needed 
a technical excellence rising out of cultural contacts and the transmission and 
development of crafts; indeed art to the Greek was a form of handicraft, and the 
artist grew so naturally out of the artisan that Greece never quite distinguished 
them. There was needed a knowledge of the human body, as in its healthy 
development the norm of proportion, symmetry, and beauty; there was needed a 
sensuous, passionate love of beauty, that would hold no toil too great that might 
give to the living moment of loveliness a lasting form. The women of Sparta 
placed in their sleeping chambers figures of Apollo, Narcissus, Hyacinthus, or 
some other handsome deity, in order that they might bear beautiful children.°° 
Cypselus established a beauty contest among women far back in the seventh 
century; and according to Athenaeus this periodical competition continued down 
to the Christian era.°! In some places, says Theophrastus, “there are contests 
between the women in respect of modesty and good management . . .; and also 
there are contests about beauty, as for instance . . . in Tenedos and Lesbos.”52 


1. Vases 


There was a pretty legend in Greece that the first cup was molded upon 
Helen’s breast.°3 If so, the mold was lost in the Dorian invasion, for what pottery 
has come down to us from early Greece does not remind us of Helen. The 
invasion must have profoundly disturbed the arts, impoverishing craftsmen, 
scattering schools, and ending for a time the transmission of technology; for 
Greek vases after the invasion begin again with primitive simplicity and crudity, 
as if Crete had never lifted pottery into an art. 


Probably the rough mood of the Dorian conquerors, using what survived of 
Minoan-Mycenaean techniques, produced that Geometric style which dominates 
the oldest Greek pottery after the Homeric age. Flowers, scenery, and plants, so 
luxuriant in Cretan ornament, were swept away, and the stern spirit that made 
the glory of the Doric temple contrived the passing ruin of Greek pottery. The 
gigantic jars that characterize this period made small pretense to beauty; they 
were designed to store wine or oil or grain rather than to interest a ceramic 
connoisseur. The decoration was almost all by repeated triangles, circles, chains, 


checkers, lozenges, swastikas, or simple parallel horizontal lines; even the 
human figures that intervened were geometrical—torsos were triangles, thighs 
and legs were cones. This lazy style of ornament spread through Greece, and 
determined the form of the Dipylon vases* at Athens; but on these enormous 
containers (usually made to receive the human dead) black silhouettes of 
mourners, chariots, and animals were drawn, however awkwardly, between the 
pattern’s lines. Towards the end of the eighth century more life entered into the 
painting of Greek pottery; two colors were used for the ground, curves replaced 
straight lines, palmettes and lotuses, prancing horses and hunted lions took form 
upon the clay, and the ornate Oriental succeeded the bare Geometric style. 


An age of busy experimentation followed. Miletus flooded the market with its 
red vases, Samos with its alabasters, Lesbos with its black wares, Rhodes with 
its whites, Clazomenae with its grays, and Naucratis exported faience and 
translucent glass. Erythrae was famous for the thinness of its vases, Chalcis for 
brilliance of finish, Sicyon and Corinth for their delicate “Proto-Corinthian” 
scent bottles and elaborately painted jugs like the Chigi vase in Rome. A kind of 
ceramic war engaged the potters of the rival cities; one or another of them found 
purchasers in every port of the Mediterranean, and in the interior of Russia, Italy, 
and Gaul. In the seventh century Corinth seemed to be winning; its wares were 
in every land and hand, its potters had found new techniques of incision and 
coloring, and had shown a fresh inventiveness in forms. But about 550 the 
masters of the Ceramicus—the potters’ quarter on the outskirts of Athens—came 
to the front, threw off Oriental influence, and captured with their Black-Figure 
ware the markets of the Black Sea, Cyprus, Egypt, Etruria, and Spain. From that 
time onward the best ceramic craftsmen migrated to Athens or were born there; a 
great school and tradition formed as through many generations son succeeded 
father in the art; and the making of fine pottery became one of the great 
industries, finally one of the conceded monopolies, of Attica. 


The vases themselves, now and then, bear pictures of the potter’s shop, the 
master working with his apprentices, or watchfully supervising the various 
processes: mixing the pigments and the clay, molding the form, painting the 
ground, engraving the picture, firing the cup, and feeling the happiness of those 
who see beauty taking form under their hands. More than a hundred of these 
Attic potters are known to us; but time has broken up their masterpieces, and 
they are only names. Here on a drinking cup are the proud words, Nikosthenes 
me poiesen—“Nicosthenes made me.”°34 A greater than he was Execias, whose 
majestic amphora is in the Vatican; he was one of many artists encouraged by 


patronage and peace under the Peisistratids. From the hands of Clitias and 
Ergotimus came, about 560, the famous Francois vase, found in Etruria by a 
Frenchman of that name, and now treasured in the Archeological Museum at 
Florence—a great mixing bowl covered with row upon row of figures and scenes 
from Greek mythology.°4 These men were the outstanding masters of the Black- 
Figure style in sixth-century Attica. We need not exaggerate the excellence of 
their work; it cannot compare, either in conception or in execution, with the best 
work of the T’ang or Sung Chinese. But the Greek had a different aim from the 
Oriental: he sought not color but line, not ornament but form. The figures on the 
Greek vases are conventional, stylized, improbably magnificent in the shoulders 
and thin in the legs; and as this continued through the classic age, we must 
assume that the Greek potter never dreamed of realistic accuracy. He was 
writing poetry, not prose, speaking to the imagination rather than the eye. He 
limited himself in materials and pigments: he took the fine red clay of the 
Ceramicus, quieted its color with yellow, carefully engraved the figures, and 
filled out the silhouettes with brilliant black glaze. He transformed the earth into 
a profusion of vessels that wedded beauty and use: hydria, amphora, oenochoe, 
kylix, krater, lekythos—i.e., water jug, two-handled jar, wine bowl, drinking 
cup, mixing bowl, and unguent flask. He conceived the experiments, created the 
subjects, and developed the techniques that were taken up by bronzeworkers, 
sculptors, and painters; he made the first essays in foreshortening, perspective, 
chiaroscuro, and modeling;5° he paved the way for statuary by molding terra- 
cotta figures in a thousand themes and forms. He freed his own art from Dorian 
geometry and Oriental excess, and made the human figure the source and center 
of its life. 


Towards the last quarter of the sixth century the Athenian potter tired of black 
figures on a red ground, inverted the formula, and created that RedFigure style 
which ruled the markets of the Mediterranean for two hundred years. The figures 
were still stiff and angular, the body in profile with the eyes in full view; but 
even within these limits there was a new freedom, a wider scope, of conception 
and execution. He sketched the figures upon the clay with a light point, drew 
them in greater detail with a pen, filled in the background with black, and added 
minor touches with colored glaze. Here, too, some of the masters made lasting 
names. One amphora is signed, “Painted by Euthymides, son of Pollias, as never 
Euphronius”>’—which was to challenge Euphronius to equal it. Nevertheless 
this Euphronius is still rated as the greatest potter of his age; to him, some think, 
belongs the great krater on which Heracles wrestles with Antaeus. To his 
contemporary Sosias is attributed one of the most famous of Greek vases, 


whereon Achilles binds the wounded arm of Patroclus; every detail is lovingly 
carried out, and the silent pain of the young warrior has survived the centuries. 
To these men, and now nameless others, we owe such masterpieces as the cup in 
whose interior we see Dawn mourning over her dead son, and the hydria, in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art at New York, that shows a Greek soldier, perhaps 
Achilles, plunging his lance into a fair and not breastless Amazon. It was before 
such a vase as one of these that John Keats stood enthralled one day, until its 
“wild ecstasy” and “mad pursuit” fired his brain with an ode greater than any 
Grecian urn. 


2. Sculpture 


The Greek settlement of western Asia, and the opening of Egypt to Greek 
trade towards 660 B.c., allowed Near Eastern and Egyptian forms and methods of 
statuary to enter Ionia and European Greece. About 580 two Cretan sculptors, 
Dipoenus and Scyllis, accepted commissions at Sicyon and Argos, and left 
behind them there not only statues but pupils; from this period dates a vigorous 
school of sculpture in the Peloponnese. The art had many purposes: it 
commemorated the dead first with simple pillars, then with herms whose head 
alone was carved, then with forms completely chiseled in the round, or with 
funeral-stelae reliefs; it made statues of victorious athletes, first as types, later as 
individuals; and it was encouraged by the lively imagination of Greek faith to 
make countless images of the gods. 


Until the sixth century its material was most frequently wood. We hear a 
great deal of the chest of Cypselus, dictator of Corinth. According to Pausanias, 
it was made of cedar, inlaid with ivory and gold, and adorned with complicated 
carvings. As wealth increased, wooden statues might be covered, in whole or 
part, by precious materials; indeed it was thus that Pheidias made his 
chryselephantine (i.e., gold and ivory) statues of Athene Parthenos and the 
Olympian Zeus. Bronze rivaled stone as sculptural material to the end of 
classical art. Few ancient bronzes have survived the temptation to melt them 
down, but we may judge from the perhaps too ministerial Charioteer of the 
Delphi Museum (ca. 490) how near to perfection the art of hollow casting had 
been carried since Rhoecus and Theodorus of Samos had introduced it into 
Greece. The most famous group in Athenian statuary, the Tyrannicides 
(Harmodius and Aristogeiton), was cast in bronze by Antenor at Athens shortly 
after the expulsion of Hippias. Many forms of soft stone were used before the 


sculptors of Greece undertook to mold harder varieties with hammer and chisel; 
but once they had learned the art they almost denuded Naxos and Paros of 
marble. In the archaic period (1100-490) the figures were often painted; but 
towards the end of that age it was found that a better effect could be secured, in 
representing the delicate skin of women, by leaving the polished marble without 
artificial tint. 


The Greeks of Ionia were the first to discover the uses of drapery as a 
sculptural element. Egypt and the Near East had left the clothing rigid—a vast 
stone apron nullifying the living form; but in sixth-century Greece the sculptors 
introduced folds into the drapery, and used the garment to reveal that ultimate 
source and norm of beauty, the healthy human body. Nevertheless the Egypto- 
Asiatic influence remained so strong that in most archaic Greek sculpture the 
figure is heavy, graceless, and stiff; the legs are strained even, in repose; the 
arms hang helpless at the sides; the eyes have the almond form, and occasionally 
an Oriental slant; the face is stereotyped, immobile, passionless. Greek statuary, 
in this period, accepted the Egyptian rule of frontality—i.e., the figure was made 
to be seen only from the front, and so rigidly bisymmetrical that a vertical line 
would pass through the nose, mouth, navel, and genitals with never a right or left 
deviation, and no flexure of either motion or rest. Perhaps convention was 
responsible for this dull rigidity: the law of the Greek games forbade a victor to 
set up a portrait statue of himself unless he had won all contests in the 
pentathlon; only then, the Greeks argued, would he achieve the harmonious 
physical development that would merit individual modeling.°” For this reason, 
and perhaps because, as in Egypt, religious convention before the fifth century 
governed the representation of the gods, the Greek sculptor confined himself to a 
few poses and types, and devoted himself to their mastery. 


Two types above all won his study: the youth, or kouros, nearly nude, slightly 
advancing the left leg, with arms at the side or partly extended, fists closed, 
countenance quiet and stern; and the kore, or maiden, carefully coiffured, 
modestly posed and draped, one hand gathering up the robe, the other offering 
some gift to the gods. History till lately called the kouroi “Apollos,” but they 
were more probably athletes or funerary monuments. The most famous of the 
type is the Apollo of Tenea; the largest, the Apollo of Sunium; the most 
pretentious, the Throne of Apollo at Amyclae, near Sparta. One of the finest is 
the small Strangford Apollo in the British Museum; finer still is the Choiseul- 
Gouffier Apollo, a Roman copy of an early fifth-century original.°8 To at least 
the male eye the korai are more pleasing: their bodies are gracefully slender, 


their faces are softened with a Mona Lisa smile, their drapery begins to escape 
the stiffness of convention; some of them, like those in the Athens Museum 
would be called masterpieces in any other land;°9 one of them, which we may 
call the Kore of Chios,*! is a masterpiece even in Greece. In them the sensuous 
Ionian touch breaks through the Egyptian immobility and Dorian austerity of the 
“Apollos.” Archermus of Chios created another type, or followed lost models, in 
the Nike, or Victory, of Delos; out of this would come the lovely Nike of 
Paeonius at Olympia, the Winged Victory of Samothrace, and, in Christian art, 
the winged figures of cherubim.6° Near Miletus unknown sculptors carved a 
series of draped and seated females for the temple of the Branchidae, figures 
powerful but crude, dignified but ponderous, profound but dead.*!! 


Sculpture in relief was so old that a pretty legend could undertake to describe 
its origin. A lass of Corinth drew upon a wall the outline of the shadow that the 
lamplight cast of her lover’s head. Her father Butades, a potter, filled in the 
outline with clay, pressed the form to hardness, took it down, and baked it; so, 
Pliny assures us, bas-relief was born.®! The art became even more important 
than sculpture in the adornment of temples and graves. Already in 520 Aristocles 
made a funeral relief of Aristion, which is one of the many treasures of the 
Athens Museum. 


Since reliefs were nearly always painted, sculpture, relief, and painting were 
allied arts, usually handmaids to architecture; and most artists were skilled in all 
four forms. Temple moldings, friezes, metopes, and pediment backgrounds were 
usually painted, while the main structure was ordinarily left in the natural color 
of the stone. Of painting as a separate art we have only negligible remains from 
Greece; but we know through passages in the poets that panel painting, with 
colors mixed in melted wax, was already practiced in the days of Anacreon.®2 
Painting was the last great art to develop in Greece, and the last to die. 


All in all, the sixth century failed to rise, in any Greek art except architecture, 
to the boldness of conception or the perfection of form attained in the same age 
by Greek philosophy and poetry. Perhaps artistic patronage was slow to develop 
in an aristocracy still rural and poor, or in a business class too young to have 
graduated from wealth to taste. Nevertheless the age of the dictators was a period 
of stimulation and improvement in every Greek art—above all, under 
Peisistratus and Hippias in Athens. Towards the end of this period the old 
rigidity of sculpture began to thaw, the rule of frontality was broken down; legs 
began to move, arms to leave the side, hands to open up, faces to take on feeling 


and character, bodies to bend in a variety of poses revealing new studies in 
anatomy and action. This revolution in sculpture, this animation of stone with 
life, became a major event in Greek history; the escape from frontality was one 
of the signal accomplishments of Greece. Egyptian and Oriental influences were 
set aside, and Greek art became Greek. 


3. Architecture 


The science of building recovered slowly from the Dorian invasion, and 
redeemed beyond its deserts the Dorian name. Across the Dark Age from 
Agamemnon to Terpander, the Mycenaean megaron transmitted the essentials of 
its structure to Greece; the rectangular shape of the building, the use of columns 
within and without, the circular shaft and simple square capital, the triglyphs and 
metopes of the entablature, were all preserved in the greatest achievement of 
Greek art, the Doric style. But whereas Mycenaean architecture was apparently 
secular, devoted to palaces and homes, classical Greek architecture was almost 
entirely religious. The royal megaron was transformed into a civic temple as 
monarchy waned and religion and democracy united the affections of Greece in 
honoring the personified city in its god. 


The earliest Greek temples were of wood or brick, as befitted the poverty of 
the Dark Age. When stone became the orthodox material of temple building the 
architectural features remained as set by timber construction; the rectangular 
naos or temple proper, the circular shafts, the “master-beam” architraves, the 
beam-end triglyphs, the gabled roof, confessed the wooden origin of their form; 
even the first Ionic spiral was apparently a floral figure painted upon a block of 
wood.®3 The use of stone increased as Greek wealth and travel grew; the 
transition was most rapid after the opening of Egypt to Greek trade about 660 
B.c. Limestone was the favored material of the new styles before the sixth 
century; marble came in towards 580, at first for decorative portions, then for 
facades, finally for the entire temple from base to tiles. 


Three “orders” of architecture were developed in Greece: the Doric, the Ionic, 
and, in the fourth century, the Corinthian. Since the interior of the temple was 
reserved for the god and his ministrants, and worship was held outside, all three 
orders devoted themselves to making the exterior impressively beautiful. They 
began at the ground, usually in some elevated place, with the stereobate—two or 
three layers of foundation stone in receding steps. From the uppermost layer, or 
stylobate, rose directly, without individual base, the Doric column—” fluted” 


with shallow, sharp-edged grooves, and widening perceptibly at the middle in 
what the Greeks called entasis, or stretching. Furthermore, the Doric column 
tapered slightly towards the top, thereby emulating the tree, and successfully 
contradicting the Minoan-Mycenaean style. (An undiminished shaft—worse yet, 
one that tapers downward—seems top-heavy and graceless to the eye, while the 
wider base heightens that sense of stability which all architecture should convey. 
Perhaps, however, the Doric column is too heavy, too thick in proportion to its 
height, too stolidly engrossed in sturdiness and strength.) Upon the Doric 
column sat its simple and powerful capital: a “necking” or circular band, a 
cushionlike echinus, and, topmost, a square abacus to spread the supporting 
thrust of the pillar beneath the architrave. 


While the Dorians were developing this style from the megaron, modified 
probably by acquaintance with the Egyptian “proto-Doric” colonnades of Derel- 
Bahri and Beni-Hasan, the Ionian Greeks were altering the same fundamental 
form under Asiatic influence. In the resultant Ionic order a slender column rose 
upon an individual base, and began at the bottom, as it ended at the top, with a 
narrow fillet or band; its height was usually greater, and its diameter smaller, 
than in the Doric shaft; the upward tapering was scarcely perceptible; the 
flutings were deep, semicircular grooves separated by flat edges. The Ionic 
capital was composed of a narrow echinus, a still narrower abacus, and between 
them—almost concealing them—emerged the twin spirals of a volute, like an 
infolded scroll—a graceful element adapted from Hittite, Assyrian, and other 
Oriental forms.®4 These characteristics, together with the elaborate adornment of 
the entablature, described not only a style but a people; they represented in stone 
the Ionian expressiveness, suppleness, sentiment, elegance, and love of delicate 
detail, even as the Doric order conveyed the proud reserve, the massive strength, 
the severe simplicity of the Dorian; the sculpture, literature, music, manners, and 
dress of the rival groups differed in harmony with their architectural styles. 
Dorian architecture is mathematics, Ionian architecture is poetry, both seeking 
the durability of stone; the one is “Nordic,” the other Oriental; together they 
constitute the masculine and feminine themes in a basically harmonious form. 


Greek architecture distinguished itself by developing the column into an 
element of beauty as well as a structural support. The essential function of the 
external colonnade was to uphold the eaves, and to relieve the walls of the naos, 
or inner temple, from the outward thrust of the gabled roof. Above the columns 
rose the entablature—i.e., the superstructure of the edifice. Here again, as in the 
supporting elements, Greek architecture sought a clear differentiation, and yet an 


articulated connection, of the members. The architrave—the great stone that 
connected the capitals—was in the Doric order plain, or carried a simple painted 
molding; in Ionic it was composed of three layers, each projecting below, and 
was topped with a marble cornice segmented with a confusing variety of 
omamental details. Since the sloping beams that made the framework of the roof 
in the Doric style came down, and were secured, between two horizontal beams 
at the eaves, the united ends of the three beams formed—at first in wood, then 
imitatively in stone—a triglyph or triply divided surface. Between each triglyph 
and the next a space was left as an open window when the roof was of wood or 
of terra-cotta tiles; when translucent marble tiles were used these metopes, or 
“seeing-between” places, were filled in with marble slabs carved in low relief. In 
the Ionic style a band or frieze of reliefs might run around the upper outer walls 
of the naos or cella; in the fifth century both forms of relief—metopes and frieze 
—were often used in the same building, as in the Parthenon. In the pediments— 
the triangles formed by the gabled roof in front and rear—the sculptor found his 
greatest opportunity; the figures here might be drawn out in high relief and 
enlarged for view from below; and the cramped corners, or tympana, tested the 
subtlest skill. Finally, the roof itself might be a work of art, with brilliantly 
colored tiles and decorative rain-disposing acroteria, or pinnacle figures, rising 
from the angles of the pediments. All in all, there was probably a surplus of 
sculpture on the Greek temple, between the columns, along the walls, or within 
the edifice. The painter also was involved: the temple was colored in whole or in 
part, along with its statues, moldings, and reliefs. Perhaps we do the Greeks too 
much honor today, when time has worn the paint from their temples and 
divinities, and ferrous strains have lent to the marble natural and incalculable 
hues that set off the brilliance of the stone under the clear Greek sky. Some day 
even contemporary art may become beautiful. 


The two rival styles achieved grandeur in the sixth century, and perfection in 
the fifth. Geographically they divided Greece unevenly: Ionic prevailed in Asia 
and the Aegean, Doric on the mainland and in the west. The salient 
achievements of sixth-century Ionic were the temples of Artemis at Ephesus, of 
Hera at Samos, and of the Branchidae near Miletus; but only ruins survive of 
Ionic architecture before Marathon. The finest extant buildings from the sixth 
century are the older temples of Paestum and Sicily, all in the Doric style. The 
ground plan remains of the great temple built at Delphi, between 548 and 512, 
from the designs of the Corinthian Spintharus; it was destroyed by earthquake in 
373, was rebuilt on the same plan, and in that form still stood when Pausanias 
made his tour of Greece. Athenian architecture of the period was almost wholly 


Doric: in this style Peisistratus began, about 530, the gigantic temple of the 
Olympian Zeus, on the plain at the foot of the Acropolis. After the Persian 
conquest of Ionia in 546, hundreds of Ionian artists migrated to Attica, and 
introduced or developed the Ionic style in Athens. By the end of the century 
Athenian architects were using both orders, and had laid all the technical 
groundwork for the Periclean age. 


4. Music and the Dance 


The word mousike among the Greeks meant originally any devotion to any 
Muse. Plato’s Academy was called a Museion or Museum—i.e., a place 
dedicated to the Muses and the many cultural pursuits which they patronized; the 
Museum at Alexandria was a university of literary and scientific activity, not a 
collection of museum pieces. In the narrower and modern sense music was at 
least as popular among the Greeks as it is among ourselves today. In Arcadia all 
freemen studied music to the age of thirty; everyone knew some instrument; and 
to be unable to sing was accounted a disgrace.®5 Lyric poetry was so named 
because, in Greece, it was composed to be sung to the accompaniment of the 
lyre, the harp, or the flute. The poet usually wrote the music as well as the 
words, and sang his own songs; to be a lyric poet in ancient Greece was far more 
difficult than to compose, as poets do today, verses for silent and solitary 
reading. Before the sixth century there was hardly any Greek literature divorced 
from music. Education and letters, as well as religion and war, were bound up 
with music: martial airs played an important part in military training, and nearly 
all instruction of the memory was through verse. By the eighth century Greek 
music was already old, with hundreds of varieties and forms. 

The instruments were simple, and were based, like our vaster armory of 
sound, upon percussion, wind, or strings. The first class were not popular. The 
flute was favored at Athens until Alcibiades, laughing at his music master’s 
inflated cheeks, refused to play so ridiculous an instrument, and set a fashion 
against it among Athenian youth. (Besides, said the Athenians, the Boeotians 
surpassed them with the flute, which branded the art as a vulgar one.6®) The 
simple flute, or aulos, was a tube of cane or bored wood with a detachable 
mouthpiece and from two to seven finger holes into which movable stopples 
might be inserted to modify the pitch. Some players used the double flute—a 
“masculine” or bass flute in the right hand and a “feminine” or treble flute in the 
left, both held to the mouth by a strap around the cheeks, and played in simple 
harmony. By attaching the flute to a distensible bag the Greeks made a bagpipe; 


by uniting several graduated flutes they made a syrinx, or Pipe of Pan; by 
extending and opening the end, and closing the finger holes, they made a 
salpinx, or trumpet.®” Flute music, says Pausanias,6® was usually gloomy, and 
was always used in dirges or elegies; but the auletridai—the flute-playing geisha 
girls of Greece—do not seem to have purveyed gloom. String music was 
confined to plucking the strings with finger or plectrum; bowing was 
unknown.®9 The lyre, phorminx, or kithara were essentially alike—four or more 
strings of sheep gut stretched over a bridge across a resonant body of metal or 
tortoise shell. The kithara was a small harp, used for accompanying narrative 
poetry; the lyre was like a guitar, and was chosen to accompany lyric poetry and 
songs. 

The Greeks told many strange tales of how the gods—Hermes, Apollo, 
Athena—had invented these instruments; how Apollo had pitted his lyre against 
the pipes and flutes of Marsyas (a priest of the Phrygian goddess Cybele), had 
won—unfairly, as Marsyas thought—by adding his voice to the instrument, and 
had topped the performance by having poor Marsyas flayed alive: so legend 
personified the conquest of the flute by the lyre. Prettier stories were told of 
ancient musicians who had established or developed the musical art: of 
Olympus, Marsyas’ pupil, who, towards 730, invented the enharmonic scale;*!! 
of Linus, Heracles’ teacher, who invented Greek musical notation and 
established some of the “modes” ;79 of Orpheus, Thracian priest of Dionysus; and 
of his pupil Musaeus, who said that “song is a sweet thing to mortals.”7! These 
tales reflect the probable fact that Greek music derived its forms from Lydia, 
Phrygia, and Thrace.*!V, 72 


Song entered into almost every phase of Greek life. There were dithyrambs 
for Dionysus, paeans for Apollo, hymns for any god; there were enkomia, or 
songs of praise, for rich men, and epinikia, or songs of victory, for athletes; there 
were symposiaka, skolia, erotika, hymenaioi, elegiai, and threnoi for dining, 
drinking, loving, marrying, mourning, and burying; herdsmen had their bukolika, 
reapers their lityerses, vinedressers their epilenia, spinners their iouloi, weavers 
their elinoi.”” And then as now, presumably, the man in the market or the club, 
the lady in the home and the woman of the streets, sang songs not quite as 
learned as Simonides’; vulgar music and polite music have come down distantly 
together through the centuries. 


The highest form of music, in the belief and practice of the Greeks, was 
choral singing; to this they gave the philosophical depth, the structural 
complexity, the emotional range, which in modern music tend to find place in 


the concerto or the symphony. Any festival—a harvest, a victory, a marriage, a 
holyday—might be celebrated with a chorus; and now and then cities and groups 
would organize great contests in choral song. The performance was in most 
cases prepared far in advance: a composer was appointed to write the words and 
music, a rich man was persuaded to pay the expense, professional singers were 
engaged, and the chorus was carefully trained. All the singers sang the same 
note, as in the music of the Greek Church today; there was no “part song” except 
that in later centuries the accompaniment was played a fifth above or below the 
voice, or ran counter to it; this is as near as the Greeks seem to have come to 
harmony and counterpoint.78 


The dance in its highest development was woven into one art with choral 
singing, just as many forms and terms of modern music were once associated 
with the dance;XV and dancing rivaled music in age and popularity among the 
Greeks. Lucian, unable to trace its earthly beginnings, sought the origins of the 
dance in the regular motions of the stars.80 Homer tells us not only of the 
dancing floor made by Daedalus for Ariadne, but of an expert dancer among the 
Greek warriors at Troy, Meriones, who, dancing while he fought, could never be 
found by any lance.®! Plato described or chests, or dancing, as “the instinctive 
desire to explain words by gestures of the entire body’—which is rather a 
description of certain modern languages; Aristotle better defined the dance as 
“an imitation of actions, characters, and passions by means of postures and 
rhythmical movements.”82 Socrates himself danced, and praised the art as giving 
health to every part of the body;3 he meant, of course, Greek dancing. 


For the Greek dance was quite different from ours. Though in some of its 
forms it may have served as a sexual stimulant, it rarely brought men into 
physical contact with women. It was an artistic exercise rather than a walking 
embrace, and, like the Oriental dance, it used arms and hands as much as legs 
and feet.84 Its forms were as varied as the types of poetry and song; ancient 
authorities listed two hundred.®5 There were religious dances, as among the 
Dionysiac devotees; there were athletic dances, like Sparta’s Gymnopedia, or 
Festival of Naked Youth; there were martial dances, like the Pyrrhic, taught to 
children as part of military drill; there was the stately hyporchema, a choral 
hymn or play performed by two choirs of which one alternately sang or danced 
while the other danced or sang; there were folk dances for every major event of 
life and every season or festival of the year. And as for everything else, there 
were dance contests, usually involving choral song. 


All these arts—lyric poetry, song, instrumental music, and the dancewere 
closely allied in early Greece, and formed in many ways one art. As time went 
on, and already in the seventh century, specialization and professionalism set in. 
The rhapsodes abandoned song for recitation, and separated narrative verse from 
music.86 Archilochus sang his lyrics without accompaniment,’’ and began that 
long degeneration which at last reduced poetry to a fallen angel silent and 
confined. The choral dance broke up into singing without dancing, and dancing 
without singing; for, as Lucian put it, “The violent exercise caused shortness of 
breath, and the song suffered for it.”8° In like manner there appeared musicians 
who played without singing, and won the applause of devotees by their precise 
and rapid execution of quarter tones.29 Some famous musicians, then as now, 
engrossed the receipts; Amoebeus, harpist and singer, received a talent ($6000) 
each time that he performed.2° The common player, doubtless, lived from hand 
to mouth, for the musician, like other artists, belongs to a profession that has had 
the honor of starving in every generation. 

The highest repute went to those who, like Terpander, Arion, Alcman, or 
Stesichorus, were skilled in all forms, and wove choral song, instrumental music, 
and the dance into a complex and harmonious whole probably more profoundly 
beautiful and satisfying than the operas and orchestras of today. The most 
famous of these masters was Arion. About him the Greeks told the tale how, on 
a voyage from Taras to Corinth, the sailors stole his money, and then gave him a 
choice between being stabbed to death or drowned. Having sung a final song, he 
dived into the sea, and was carried on the back of a dolphin (perhaps his harp) to 
the shore. It was he who, chiefly at Corinth and towards the close of the seventh 
century, transformed the inebriated singers of impromptu Dionysiac dithyrambs 
into a sober and trained “cycle” chorus of fifty voices, singing in strophe and 
antistrophe, with arias and recitatives as in our oratorios. The theme was usually 
the suffering and death of Dionysus; and in honor of the god’s traditional 
attendants the chorus was dressed in goatlike satyr guise. Out of this, in fact and 
name, came the tragic theater of the Greeks. 


5. The Beginnings of the Drama 


The sixth century, already distinguished in so many fields and lands, crowned 
its accomplishments by laying the foundations of the drama. It was one of the 
creative moments in history; never before, so far as we know, had men passed 
from pantomime or ritual to the spoken and secular play. 


Comedy, says Aristotle,9! developed “out of those who led the phallic 
procession.” A company of people carrying sacred phalli, and singing 
dithyrambs to Dionysus, or hymns to some other vegetation god, constituted, in 
Greek terminology, a komos, or revel. Sex was essential, for the culmination of 
the ritual was a symbolic marriage aimed at the magic stimulation of the soil;92 
hence in early Greek comedy, as in most modern comedies and novels, marriage 
and presumptive procreation form the proper ending of the tale. The comic 
drama of Greece remained till Menander obscene because its origin was frankly 
phallic; it was in its beginnings a joyous celebration of reproductive powers, and 
sexual restraints were in some measure removed. It was a day’s moratorium on 
morals; free speech (parrhasia) was then particularly free;93 and many of the 
paraders, dressed in Dionysian satyr style, wore a goat’s tail and a large artificial 
phallus of red leather as part of their costume. This garb became traditional on 
the comic stage; it was a matter of sacred custom, religiously observed in 
Aristophanes; indeed, the phallus continued to be the inseparable emblem of the 
clown until the fifth century of our era in the West, and the last century of the 
Byzantine Empire in the East.94 Along with the phallus, in the Old Comedy, 
went the licentious kordax dance.9° 

Strange to say, it was in Sicily that the rustic vegetation revel was first 
transformed into the comic drama. About 560 one Susarion of Megara Hyblaea, 
near Syracuse, developed the processional mirth into brief plays of rough satire 
and comedy.9° From Sicily the new art passed into the Peloponnesus and then 
into Attica; comedies were performed in the villages by traveling players or local 
amateurs. A century passed before the authorities—to quote Aristotle’s phrase97 
—treated the comic drama seriously enough to give it (465 B.c.) a chorus for 
representation at an official festival. 

Tragedy—tragoidia, or the goat song—arose in like manner from the mimic 
representations, in dancing and singing, of satyrlike Dionysian revelers dressed 
in the costume of goats.9° These satyr plays remained till Euripides an essential 
part of the Dionysian drama; each composer of a tragic trilogy was expected to 
make a concession to ancient custom by offering, as the fourth part of his 
presentation, a satyr play in honor of Dionysus. “Being a development of the 
satyr play,” says Aristotle,99 “it was quite late before tragedy rose from short 
plots and comic diction to its full dignity.” Doubtless other seeds matured in the 
birth of tragedy; perhaps it took something from the ritual worship and 
appeasement of the dead.199 But essentially its source lay in mimetic religious 
ceremonies like the representation, in Crete, of the birth of Zeus, or, in Argos 
and Samos, his symbolic marriage with Hera, or, in Eleusis and elsewhere, the 
sacred mysteries of Demeter and Persephone, or, above all, in the Peloponnesus 


and Attica, the mourning and rejoicing over the death and resurrection of 
Dionysus. Such representations were called dromena—things performed; drama 
is a kindred word, and means, as it should, an action. At Sicyon tragic choruses, 
till the days of the dictator Cleisthenes, commemorated, we are told, the 
“sufferings of Adrastus,” the ancient king. At Icaria, where Thespis grew up, a 
goat was sacrificed to Dionysus; perhaps the “goat song” from which tragedy 
derived its name was a chant sung over the dismembered symbol or embodiment 
of the drunken god.!01 The Greek drama, like ours, grew out of religious ritual. 

Hence the Athenian drama, tragic and comic, was performed as part of the 
festival of Dionysus, under the presidency of his priests, in a theater named after 
him, by players called “the Dionysian artists.” The statue of Dionysus was 
brought to the theater and so placed before the stage that he might enjoy the 
spectacle. The performance was preceded by the sacrifice of an animal to the 
god. The theater was endowed with the sanctity of a temple, and offenses 
committed there were punished severely as sacrileges rather than as merely 
crimes. Just as tragedy held the place of honor on the stage at the City Dionysia, 
so comedy held the foreground at the festival of the Lenaea; but this festival too 
was Dionysian. Perhaps originally the theme, as in the drama of the Mass, was 
the passion and death of the god; gradually the poets were allowed to substitute 
the sufferings and death of a hero in Greek myth. It may even be that in its early 
forms the drama was a magic ritual, designed to avert the tragedies it portrayed, 
and to purge the audience of evils, in a more than Aristotelian sense, by 
representing these as borne and finished with by proxy.!92 In part it was this 
religious basis that kept Greek tragedy on a higher plane than that of the 
Elizabethan stage. 

The chorus as developed for mimetic action by Arion and others became the 
foundation of dramatic structure, and remained an essential part of Greek 
tragedy until the later plays of Euripides. The earlier dramatists were called 
dancers because they made their plays chiefly a matter of choral dancing, and 
were actually teachers of dancing.!03 Only one thing was needed to turn these 
choral representations into dramas, and that was the opposition of an actor, in 
dialogue and action, to the chorus. This inspiration came to one of these dancing 
instructors and chorus trainers, Thespis of Icaria—a town close to the 
Peloponnesian Megara, where the rites of Dionysus were popular, and not far 
from Eleusis, where the ritual drama of Demeter, Persephone, and Dionysus 
Zagreus was annually performed. Helped no doubt by the egoism that propels 
the world, Thespis separated himself from the chorus, gave himself individual 
recitative lines, developed the notion of opposition and conflict, and offered the 
drama in its stricter sense to history. He played various roles with such 


verisimilitude that when his troupe performed at Athens, Solon was shocked at 
what seemed to him a kind of public deceit, and denounced this newfangled art 
as immoral104—a charge that it has heard in every century. Peisistratus was more 
imaginative, and encouraged the competitive performance of dramas at the 
Dionysian festival. In 534 Thespis won the victory in such a contest. The new 
form developed so rapidly that Choerilus, only a generation later, produced 160 
plays. When, fifty years after Thespis, Aeschylus and Athens returned victorious 
from the battle of Salamis, the stage was set for the great age in the history of the 
Greek drama. 


VI. RETROSPECT 


Looking back upon the multifarious civilization whose peaks have been 
sketched in the foregoing pages, we begin to understand what the Greeks were 
fighting for at Marathon. We picture the Aegean as a beehive of busy, 
quarrelsome, alert, inventive Greeks, establishing themselves obstinately in 
every port, developing their economy from tillage to industry and trade, and 
already creating great literature, philosophy, and art. It is amazing how quickly 
and widely this new culture matured, laying in the sixth century all the 
foundations for the achievements of the fifth. It was a civilization in certain 
respects finer than that of the Periclean period—superior in epic and lyric poetry, 
enlivened and adorned by the greater freedom and mental activity of women, 
and in some ways better governed than in the later and more democratic age. But 
even of democracy the bases had been prepared; by the end of the century the 
dictatorships had taught Greece enough order to make possible Greek liberty. 

The realization of self-government was something new in the world; life 
without kings had not yet been dared by any great society. Out of this proud 
sense of independence, individual and collective, came a powerful stimulus to 
every enterprise of the Greeks; it was their liberty that inspired them to 
incredible accomplishments in arts and letters, in science and philosophy It is 
true that a large part of the people, then as always, harbored and loved 
superstitions, mysteries, and myths; men must be consoled. Despite this, Greek 
life had become unprecedentedly secular; politics, law, literature, and 
speculation had one by one been separated and liberated from ecclesiastical 
power. Philosophy had begun to build a naturalistic interpretation of the world 
and man, of body and soul. Science, almost unknown before, had made its first 
bold formulations; the elements of Euclid were established; clarity and order and 
honesty of thought had become the ideal of a saving minority of men. A heroic 


effort of flesh and spirit rescued these achievements, and the promise they held, 
from the dead hand of alien despotism and the darkness of the Mysteries, and 
won for European civilization the trying privilege of freedom. 


I Cf. in addition to numerals and family terms, such words as Sanskrit dam (as) (house), Greek domos. 
Latin domus, English tim-ber; dvaras, thyra, fores, door; venas, (f)oinos, vinum, wine; naus, naus, navis, 
nave; akshas, axon, axis, axle; iugam, zygon, iugum, yoke, etc. 


II We do not know how ancient Greek was pronounced.2 The accents that trouble us so much were seldom 
used by the classical Greeks, but were inserted into ancient texts by Aristophanes of Byzantium in the third 
century B.C. These accents should be ignored in reading Greek poetry. 


Ill Cf. Greek alpha, Phoenician aleph (bull); beta, beth (tent); gamma, gimel (camel); delta, daleth (door); 
e-psilon, he (window); zeta, zain (lance); beta, kheth (paling); iota, yod (hand), etc. 


IV Graphein, which we translate to write, originally meant to engrave. 
V The Latins called a roll volumen—wound up. 
VI Latin frontes, whence our frontispiece. 


VII Though we have been eye-minded since the development of printing, and writing is seldom read aloud, 
style and punctuation are still formed with a view to easy breathing in the reader, and a rhythmic sound in 
the words. Probably our descendants will be ear-minded again. 


VIII Rhyme was mostly confined to oracles and religious prophecies. 

IX From raptein, to stitch together, and oide, a song. 

X So called because they were found chiefly near the Double Gate of the city at the Ceramicas. 
XI No. 682 in the National Museum at Athens. 


XII Now in the British Museum; there are copies in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. The 
Branchidae were the hereditary priests of the temple. 


XII A scale employing quarter tones; e.g., E E’ F A B B’ C E-where the accent indicates a quarter tone 
above the preceding note. 


XIV The music of Hellas was played in a variety of scales far more numerous and complex than ours. Our 
diatonic scale makes no smaller division than the half tone, and twelve half tones constitute our octave; the 
Greeks used quarter tones, and had forty-five scales of eighteen notes apiece.73 These scales were in three 
groups: the diatonic scales, based upon the tetrachord E D C B; the chromatic, upon E C# C B; and the 
enharmonic, upon E C Cp B. From the Greek scales, by simplification, came those of medieval church 


music, and, through these, our own. 


Within the diatonic tetrachord seven modes (harmoniai) were produced by tuning the strings to alter the 
position of the semitones in the octave. The most important modes were the Dorian (E F G A B CD E), 
martial and grave though in a minor key; the Lydian (C D E F G A B C), tender and plaintive though in a 
major key; and the Phrygian (D E F G ABCD), minor in key, and orgiastically passionate and wild.”4 It is 
amusing to read of the violent controversies concerning the musical, ethical, and medical effects, restorative 
or disastrous, which the Greeks—chiefly the philosophers—ascribed to these half-tone variations. Dorian 


music, we are told, made men brave and dignified, the Lydian made them sentimental and weak, the 
Phrygian made them excited and headstrong. Plato saw effeminate luxury and gross immorality as the 
offspring of most music, and wished to banish all instrumental performances from his ideal state. Aristotle 
would have had all youths trained in the Dorian mode.7° Theophrastus had a good word to say even for the 
Phrygian mode; serious diseases, he tells us, can be made painless by playing a Phrygian air near the 
affected part.76 


Greek musical notation used not ovals and stems on a staff of lines, but the letters of the alphabet, varied by 
inversion or transversion, augmented by dots and dashes to make sixtyfour signs, and placed above the 
words of the song. A few scraps of such notation have come down to console us for the loss of the rest; they 
indicate melodies akin rather to Oriental than to European strains, and would be more bearable to the 
Hindus, the Chinese, or the Japanese than to our dull Occidental ears, untrained to quarter tones. 


XV The word foot, as meaning part of a verse, owes its origin to the dance that accompanied the song;79 
orchestra, to the Greek, meant a dancing platform, usually in front of the stage. 


CHAPTER X 


The Struggle for Freedom 


I. MARATHON 


b 


“IN the reigns of Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes,” says Herodotus, “Greece 
suffered more sorrows than in twenty generations before.”! The Greek nation 
had to pay the penalty of its development; spreading everywhere, it was bound 
sooner or later to come into conflict with a major power. Using water as their 
highway, the Hellenes had opened up a trade route that extended from the 
eastern coast of Spain to the farthest ports of the Black Sea. This European water 
route—Greco-Italian-Sicilian—competed more and more with the Oriental land 
and water route—Indo-Perso-Phoenician; and thereby arose a lasting and bitter 
rivalry in which war, by all human precedents, was inevitable, and in which the 
battles of Lade, Marathon, Plataea, Himera, Mycale, the Eurymedon, the 
Granicus, Issus, Arbela, Cannae, and Zama were merely incidents. The 
European system won against the Oriental partly because transport by water is 
cheaper than transport by land, and partly because it is almost a law of history 
that the rugged, warlike north conquers the easygoing, art-creating south. 

In the year 512 Darius I of Persia crossed the Bosporus, invaded Scythia, and, 
marching westward, conquered Thrace and Macedon. When he returned to his 
capitals he had enlarged his realm to embrace Persia, Afghanistan, northern 
India, Turkestan, Mesopotamia, northern Arabia, Egypt, Cyprus, Palestine, 
Syria, Asia Minor, the eastern Aegean, Thrace, and Macedonia; the greatest 
empire that the world has yet seen had overextended itself to include and awaken 
its future conqueror. Only one important nation remained outside this vast 
system of government and trade, and that was Greece. By 510 Darius had hardly 
heard of it outside Ionia. “The Athenians,” he asked—“who are they?”2 About 
506 the dictator Hippias, deposed by revolution at Athens, fled to the Persian 
satrap at Sardis, begged for help in regaining his power, and offered, in that 
event, to hold Attica under the Persian dominion. 

To this temptation there was added in 500 a timely provocation. The Greek 
cities of Asia Minor, under Persian rule for half a century, suddenly dismissed 
their satraps and declared their independence, Aristagoras of Miletus went to 


Sparta to enlist its aid, without success; he passed on to Athens, mother city of 
many Ionian towns, and pleaded so well that the Athenians sent a fleet of twenty 
ships to support the revolt. Meanwhile the Ionians were acting with a chaotic 
vigor characteristic of the Greeks; each rebel city raised its own troops, but kept 
them under separate command; and the Milesian army, led with more bravery 
than wisdom, marched upon Sardis and bummed the great city to the ground. The 
Ionian Confederacy organized a united fleet, but the Samian contingent secretly 
made terms with the Persian satrap, and when, in 494, the Persian navy met the 
Ionian at Lade, in one of the major sea battles of history, the half hundred ships 
of the Samians sailed away without fighting, and many other contingents 
followed their example.2 The defeat of the Ionians was complete, and Ionian 
civilization never quite recovered from this physical and spiritual disaster. The 
Persians laid siege to Miletus, captured it, killed the males, enslaved the women 
and children, and so completely plundered the city that Miletus became from 
that day a minor town. Persian rule was re-established throughout Ionia, and 
Darius, resentful of Athenian interference, resolved to conquer Greece. Little 
Athens, as the result of her generous assistance to her daughter cities, found 
herself face to face with an empire literally a hundred times greater than Attica. 
In the year 491 a Persian fleet of six hundred ships under Datis struck across 
the Aegean from Samos, stopped on the way to subdue the Cyclades, and 
reached the coast of Euboea with 200,000 men. Euboea submitted after a brief 
struggle, and the Persians crossed the bay to Attica. They pitched their camp 
near Marathon, because Hippias had advised them that in that plain they could 
use their cavalry, in which they were overwhelmingly superior to the Greeks.4 
All Greece was in turmoil at the news. The Persian arms had never yet been 
defeated, the advance of the Empire had never yet been stopped; how could a 
nation so weak, so scattered, so unused to unity, hold back this wave of Oriental 
conquest? The northern Greek states were loath to resist so monstrous a power; 
Sparta hesitatingly prepared, but allowed superstition to delay its mobilization; 
little Plataea acted quickly, and sent a large proportion of its citizens by forced 
marches to Marathon. At Athens Miltiades freed and enlisted slaves as well as 
freemen, and led them over the mountains to the battlefield. When the rival 
armies met, the Greeks had some twenty thousand men, the Persians probably 
one hundred thousand.° The Persians were brave, but they were accustomed to 
individual fighting, and were not trained for the mass defense and attack of the 
Greeks. The Greeks united discipline with courage, and though they committed 
the folly of dividing the command among ten generals, each supreme for a day, 
they were saved by the example of Aristides, who yielded his leadership to 
Miltiades.6 Under this blunt soldier’s vigorous strategy the small Greek force 


routed the Persian horde in what was not only one of the decisive battles, but 
also one of the most incredible victories, of history. If we may accept Greek 
testimony on such a matter, 6,400 Persians, but only 192 Greeks, fell at 
Marathon. After the battle was over the Spartans arrived, mourned their 
tardiness, and praised the victors. 


Il. ARISTIDES AND THEMISTOCLES 


The strange mixture of nobility and cruelty, idealism and cynicism, in Greek 
character and history was illustrated by the subsequent careers of Miltiades and 
Aristides. Inflated by the praise of all Greece, Miltiades asked the Athenians to 
equip a fleet of seventy ships, to be under his unchecked command. When the 
ships were ready Miltiades led them to Paros, and demanded of its citizens one 
hundred talents ($600,000) on pain of wholesale death. The Athenians recalled 
him and fined him fifty talents; but Miltiades died soon after, and the fine was 
paid by his son Cimon, the future rival of Pericles.® 

The man who had yielded place to him at Marathon survived the pitfalls of 
success. Aristides was in life and manners a Spartan at Athens. His quiet, staid 
character, his modest simplicity and undiscourageable honesty won him the title 
of the Just; and when, in a drama of Aeschylus’, the passage occurred— 


For not at seeming just, but being so, 
He aims; and from his depth of soil below 
Harvests of wise and prudent counsels grow— 


all the audience turned to look at Aristides, as the living embodiment of the 
poet’s lines.2 When the Greeks captured the camp of the Persians at Marathon, 
and found great wealth in their tents, Aristides was left in charge of it, and 
“neither took anything for himself, nor suffered others to do it”;!9 and when, 
after the war, the allies of Athens were induced to contribute annually to the 
treasury of Delos as a fund for common defense, Aristides was chosen by them 
to fix their payments, and none protested his decisions. Nevertheless, he was 
more admired than popular. Though a close friend of Cleisthenes, who had so 
extended democracy, he was of the opinion that democracy had gone far enough, 
and that any further empowerment of the Assembly would lead to administrative 
corruption and public disorder. He exposed malfeasance wherever he found it, 
and made many enemies. The democratic party, led by Themistocles, used 
Cleisthenes’ recently established device of ostracism to get rid of him, and in 
482 the only man in Athenian history that was at once famous and honest was 
exiled at the height of his career. All the world knows—though again it may be 


only a fable—how Aristides inscribed his own name on the ostracon for a 
letterless citizen who did not know him, but who, with the resentment of 
mediocrity for excellence, was tired of hearing him called the Just. When 
Aristides learned of the decision he expressed the hope that Athens would never 
have occasion to remember him.11 

The historian is constrained to admit that the public men of Athens were 
properly equipped with the unscrupulousness that sometimes enters into 
statesmanship. As much as Alcibiades at a later age, Themistocles was a very 
flame of ability; “he has a claim on our admiration quite extraordinary and 
unparalleled,” says the always moderate Thucydides.!2 Like Miltiades, he saved 
Athens, but could not save himself; he could defeat a great empire, but not his 
own lust for power. “He received reluctantly and carelessly,” says Plutarch, 
“instructions given him to improve his manners and behavior, or to teach him 
any pleasing or graceful accomplishment; but whatever was said to improve him 
in sagacity, or in the management of affairs, he would give attention to beyond 
his years, confident in his natural capacity for such things.”!3 It was Athens’ 
misfortune that both Themistocles and Aristides fell in love with the same girl, 
Stesilaus of Ceos, and that their animosity outlived the beauty that had aroused 
it.14 Nevertheless it was Themistocles whose foresight and energy prepared for, 
and carried through, the victory of Salamis—the most crucial battle in Greek 
history. As far back as 493 he had planned and begun: a new harbor for Athens 
at the Piraeus; now, in 482, he persuaded the Athenians to forego a distribution 
of money due them from the proceeds of the silver mines at Laurium, and to 
devote the sum to the building of a hundred triremes. Without this fleet there 
could have been no resistance to Xerxes. 


Il. XERXES 


Darius I died in 485, and was succeeded by Xerxes I. Both father and son 
were men of ability and culture, and it would be an error to think of the Greco- 
Persian War as a contest between civilization and barbarism. When Darius, 
before invading Greece, sent heralds to Athens and Sparta to demand earth and 
water as symbols of submission, both cities had put the heralds to death. 
Troubled by portents, Sparta now repented of this violation of international 
custom, and asked for two citizens to go to Persia and surrender themselves to 
any punishment that the Great King might exact in retribution. Sperthias and 
Bulis, both of old and wealthy families, volunteered, made their way to Xerxes, 
and offered to die in atonement for the killing of Darius’ messengers. Xerxes, 


says Herodotus,!° “answered with true greatness of soul that he would not act 
like the Lacedaemonians, who, by killing the heralds, had broken the laws which 
all men held in common. As he had blamed such conduct in them, he would 
never be guilty of it himself.” 

Xerxes prepared leisurely but thoroughly for the second Persian attack upon 
Greece. For four years he collected troops and materials from all the provinces 
of his realm; and when, in 481, he at last set forth, his army was probably the 
largest ever assembled in history before our own century. Herodotus reckoned it, 
without moderation, at 2,641,000 fighting men, and an equal number of 
engineers, slaves, merchants, provisioners, and prostitutes; he tells us, with 
perhaps a twinkle in his eye, that when Xerxes’ army drank water whole rivers 
ran dry.!6 It was, naturally and fatally, a highly heterogeneous force. There were 
Persians, Medes, Babylonians, Afghans, Indians, Bactrians, Sogdians, Sacae, 
Assyrians, Armenians, Colchians, Scyths, Paeonians, Mysians, Paphlagonians, 
Phrygians, Thracians, Thessalians, Locrians, Boeotians, Aeolians, Ionians, 
Lydians, Carians, Cilicians, Cypriotes, Phoenicians, Syrians, Arabians, 
Egyptians, Ethiopians, Libyans, and many more. There were footmen, 
cavalrymen, chariots, elephants, and a fleet of transports and fighting triremes 
numbering, according to Herodotus, 1207 ships in all. When Greek spies were 
caught in the camp, and a general ordered their execution, Xerxes 
countermanded the order, spared the men, had them conducted through his 
forces, and then set them free, trusting that when they had reported to Athens 
and Sparta the extent of his preparations, the remainder of Greece would hasten 
to surrender. !7 

In the spring of 480 the great host reached the Hellespont, where Egyptian 
and Phoenician engineers had built a bridge that was among the most admired 
mechanical achievements of antiquity. If again we may follow Herodotus, 674 
ships of trireme or penteconter size were distributed in two rows athwart the 
strait, each vessel facing the current, and moored with a heavy anchor. Then the 
builders stretched cables of flax or papyrus over each row of ships from bank to 
bank, bound the cables to every ship, and made them taut with capstans on the 
shore. Trees were cut and sawn into planks, and these, laid across the cables, 
were fastened to them and to one another. The planks were covered with 
brushwood, and this with earth, and the whole was trodden down to resemble a 
road. A bulwark was erected on each side of the causeway high enough to keep 
animals from taking fright at sight of the sea.18 Nevertheless many of the beasts, 
and some of the soldiers, had to be driven by the lash to trust themselves to the 
bridge. It stood the burden well, and in seven days and nights the entire host had 
passed over it successfully. A native of the region, seeing the spectacle, 


concluded that Xerxes was Zeus, and asked why the master of gods and men had 
taken so much trouble to conquer little Greece when he might have destroyed the 
presumptuous nation with one thunderbolt.19 

The army marched overland through Thrace and down into Macedonia and 
Thessaly, while the Persian fleet, hugging the coasts, avoided the storms of the 
Aegean by passing southward through a canal dug by forced labor across the 
isthmus at Mt. Athos to the length of a mile and a quarter. Wherever the army 
ate two meals, we are told, the city that fed it was utterly ruined; Thasos spent 
four hundred silver talents—approximately a million dollars—in playing host to 
Xerxes for a day.2° The northern Greeks. even to the Attic frontier, surrendered 
to fear or bribery, and allowed their troops to be added to Xerxes’ millions. Only 
Plataea and Thespiae, in the north, prepared to fight. 


IV. SALAMIS 


How can we imagine, today, the terror and desperation of the southern Greeks 
at the approach of this polyglot avalanche? Resistance seemed insane; the loyal 
states could not muster one tenth of Xerxes’ force. For once Athens and Sparta 
worked together with single mind and heart. Delegates were sped to every city in 
the Peloponnesus to beg for troops or supplies; most of the states co-operated; 
Argos refused, and never lived down her disgrace. Athens fitted out a fleet that 
sailed north to meet the Persian armada, and Sparta dispatched a small force 
under King Leonidas to halt Xerxes for a while at Thermopylae. The two navies 
met at Artemisium, off the northern coast of Euboea. When the Greek admirals 
saw the overwhelming number of the enemy’s vessels they were of a mind to 
withdraw. The Euboeans, fearing a descent of the Persians upon their shores, 
sent to Themistocles, commander of the Athenian contingent, a bribe of thirty 
talents ($180,000) on condition that he persuade the Greek leaders to fight; he 
succeeded by sharing the bribe.2! With characteristic subtlety Themistocles had 
sailors inscribe upon the rocks messages to the Greeks in the Persian fleet 
begging them to desert, or in any case not to fight against their motherland; he 
hoped that if the Ionians saw these words they would be moved by them, and 
that if Xerxes saw and understood them, the King would not dare to use Hellenes 
in the battle. All day the rival fleets fought, until night put an end to the 
engagement before either side could win; the Greeks then retired to Artemisium, 
the Persians to Aphetae. Considering the inequality of numbers, the Greeks 
justifiably looked upon the battle as a victory. When news came of the disaster at 


Thermopylae the surviving Greek fleet sailed south to Salamis, to provide a 
refuge for Athens. 

Meanwhile Leonidas, despite the most heroic resistance in history, had been 
overwhelmed at the “Hot Gates,” not so much by the bravery of the Persians as 
by the treachery of Hellenes. Certain Greeks from Trachis not only betrayed to 
Xerxes the secret of the indirect route over the mountains, but led the Persian 
force by that approach to attack the Spartans in the rear. Leonidas and his three 
hundred elders (for he had chosen only fathers of sons to go with him, lest any 
Spartan family should be extinguished) died almost to the last man. Of the two 
Spartan survivors one fell at Plataea, the other hanged himself for shame.?2 The 
Greek historians assure us that the Persians lost 20,000, the Greeks 300.23 Over 
the tomb of the latter heroes was placed the most famous of Greek epitaphs: 
“Go, stranger, and tell the Lacedaemonians that we lie here in obedience to their 
laws.”24 

When the Athenians learned that no barrier now remained between Athens 
and the Persians, proclamation was made that every Athenian should save his 
family as best he could. Some fled to Aegina, some to Salamis, some to Troezen; 
some of the men were enlisted to fill up the crews of the fleet that was returning 
from Artemisium. Plutarch paints2° a touching picture of how the tame animals 
of the city followed their masters to the shore, and howled when the overladen 
vessels drew off without them; one dog, belonging to Pericles’ father, 
Xanthippus, leaped into the sea and swam alongside his ship to Salamis, where it 
died of exhaustion.2© We may judge of the excitement and passion of those days 
when we learn that an Athenian who, in the Assembly, advised surrender, was 
killed there and then, and that a crowd of women went to his house and stoned 
his wife and children to death.2”7 When Xerxes arrived he found the city almost 
deserted, and gave it over to pillage and fire. 

Soon afterward the Persian fleet, twelve hundred strong, entered the Bay of 
Salamis. Against it were ranged three hundred Greek triremes, still under 
divided command. The majority of the admirals were opposed to risking an 
engagement. Resolved to force action upon the Greeks, Themistocles resorted to 
a stratagem that would have cost him his life had the Persians won. He sent a 
trusted slave to Xerxes to tell him that the Greeks were intending to sail away 
during the night, and that the Persians could prevent this only by surrounding the 
Greek fleet. Xerxes accepted the advice, and on the next morning, with every 
escape blocked, the Greeks were compelled to give fight. Xerxes, seated in state 
at the foot of Mt. Aegaleus, on the Attic shore across from Salamis, watched the 
action, and noted the names of those of his men who fought with especial 
bravery. The superior tactics and seamanship of the Hellenes, and the confusion 


of tongues, minds, and superfluous ships among the Orientals, finally decided 
the issue in favor of Greece. According to Diodorus the invaders lost two 
hundred vessels, the defenders forty; but we do not have the Persian side of the 
story. Few of the Greeks, even from the lost ships, died; for being all excellent 
swimmers, they swam to land when their boats foundered.2° The remnant of the 
Persian fleet fled to the Hellespont, and the subtle Themistocles sent his slave 
again to Xerxes to say that he had dissuaded the Greeks from pursuit. Xerxes left 
300,000 men under command of Mardonius, and with the rest of his troops 
marched back in humiliation to Sardis, a large part of his force dying of 
pestilence and dysentery on the way. 

In the same year as Salamis—possibly, as the Greeks would have it, on the 
same day (September 23, 480 B.c.)—the Greeks of Sicily fought the 
Carthaginians at Himera. We do not know that the Phoenicians of Africa were 
acting in concert with those who supported Xerxes and so largely manned his 
fleet; perhaps it was only a coincidence that Greece found itself assaulted in east 
and west at once.29 In the traditional account Hamilcar, the Carthaginian 
admiral, arrived at Panormus with 3000 ships and 300,000 troops; he proceeded 
thence to lay siege to Himera, where he was met by Gelon of Syracuse with 
55,000 men. After the fashion of Punic generals, Hamilcar stood aside from the 
battle, and burned sacrificial victims to his gods as the contest raged; when his 
defeat became evident he threw himself into the fire. A tomb was erected to him 
on the site; and there his grandson Himilcon, seventy years afterwards, 
slaughtered 3000 Greek captives in revenge.°9 

A year later (August, 479) the liberation of Greece was completed by almost 
simultaneous engagements on land and sea. Mardonius’ army, living leisurely on 
the country, had pitched its camp near Plataea on the Boeotian plain. There, after 
two weeks of waiting for propitious omens, a Greek force of 110,000 men, led 
by the Spartan king Pausanias, joined issue with them in the greatest land battle 
of the war. The non-Persians in the invading force had no heart for the conflict, 
and took to flight as soon as the Persian contingent, which bore the point of the 
attack, began to waver. The Greeks won so overwhelming a victory that 
(according to their historians) they lost but 159 men, while of the Persian force 
260,000 were slain.! On the same day, the Greeks aver, a Greek squadron met a 
Persian flotilla off the coast of Mycale, the central meeting place of all Ionia. 
The Persian fleet was destroyed, the Ionian cities were freed from Persian rule, 
and control of the Hellespont and the Bosporus was won by the Greeks as they 
had won it from Troy seven hundred years before. 

The Greco-Persian War was the most momentous conflict in European 
history, for it made Europe possible. It won for Western civilization the 


opportunity to develop its own economic life—unburdened with alien tribute or 
taxation—and its own political institutions, free from the dictation of Oriental 
kings. It won for Greece a clear road for the first great experiment in liberty; it 
preserved the Greek mind for three centuries from the enervating mysticism of 
the East, and secured for Greek enterprise full freedom of the sea. The Athenian 
fleet that remained after Salamis now opened every port in the Mediterranean to 
Greek trade, and the commercial expansion that ensued provided the wealth that 
financed the leisure and culture of Periclean Athens. The victory of little Hellas 
against such odds stimulated the pride and lifted up the spirit of its people; out of 
very gratitude they felt called upon to do unprecedented things. After centuries 
of preparation and sacrifice Greece entered upon its Golden Age. 


I These figures from Herodotus3! are presumably an outburst of patriotic imagination. Plutarch, trying to be 
impartial, raises the Greek loss to 1360, and Diodorus Siculus, though always generous with numbers, 
lowers the Persian loss to 100,000;32 but even Plutarch and Diodorus were Greeks. 


BOOK III 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


480-399 B.C. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE FOR BOOK III 


Note: Where no city is named for a person, “of Athens” is understood. 


B.C. 


478: Pindar of Thebes, poet 


478- Hieron I dictator at Syracuse 


478: Pythagoras of Rhegium, sculptor 

477: Delian Confederacy founded 

472: Polygnotus, painter; Aeschylus’ Persae 
469: Birth of Socrates 


468: Cimon defeats Persians at the Eurymedon; 
first contest between Aeschylus and 
Sophocles 


467: Bacchylides of Ceos, poet; Aeschylus’ 
Seven against Thebes 


464- Helot revolt; siege of Ithome 


463- Public career of Pericles 


462: Ephialtes limits the Areopagus; pay for 
jurors; Anaxagoras at Athens 


461: Cimon ostracized; Ephialtes killed 


460: Empedocles of Acragas, philosopher; 
Aeschylus’ Promotheus Bound 
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459- 
54: 


458: 
456: 


454: 
450: 


448: 


447- 
31: 


445: 
443: 


442: 


440: 
438: 


437: 


435- 
34: 


433: 
432: 


431- 
A: 


Athenian expedition to Egypt tails 


Aeschylus’ Oresteia; the Long Walls 


Temple of Zeus at Olympia; Paeonius of 
Mende, sculptor 


Delian treasury removed to Athens 


Zeno of Elea, philosopher; Hippocrates of 
Chios, mathematician; Callimachus 
develops the Corinthian order; Philolaus 
of Thebes, astronomer 


Peace of Callias with Persia 


The Parthenon 


Leucippus of Abdera, philosopher 


Herodotus of Halicarnassus, historian, joins 
colonists founding Thurii (Italy); 
Gorgias of Leontini, Sophist 


Sophocles’ Antigone; Myron of Eleutherae, 
sculptor 


Protagoras of Abdera, Sophist 


Pheidias’ Athene Parthenos; Euripides’ 
Alcestis 


ThePropylaea 


War between Corinth and Corcyra 


Alliance of Athens and Corcyra 


Revolt of Potidaea; trials of Aspasia, 
Pheidias, and Anaxagoras 


Peloponnesian War 


431- Euripides’ Medea, Andromache, and 
24: Hecuba; Sophocles’ Electra 


430: Plague at Athens; trial of Pericles 


429: Death of Pericles; Cleon in power; 
Sophocles’ Oedipus the King 


428: Revolt of Mytilene; Euripides’ Hippolytus; 
death of Anaxagoras 


427: Embassy of Gorgias at Athens; Prodicus 
and Hippias, Sophists 


425: Siege of Sphacteria; Aristophanes’ 
Acharnians 


424: Brasidas takes Amphipolis; exile of 
Thucydides, historian; Aristophanes’ 
Knights 


423: Aristophanes’ Clouds; Zeuxis of Heraclea 
and Parrhasius of Ephesus, painters 


422: Aristophanes’ Wasps; death of Cleon and 
Brasidas 


421: Peace of Nicias; Aristophanes’ Peace 


420: Hippocrates of Cos, physician; Democritus 
of Abdera, philosopher; Polycleitus of 
Sicyon, sculptor 


420- The Erechtheum 
04: 


419: Lysias, orator 
418: Spartan victory at Mantinea; Euripides’ Jon 
416: Massacre at Melos; Euripides’ Electra(?) 


415- Athenian exnedition to Svracuse 


saw 


13: 
415: 


414: 
413: 


412: 
411: 


410: 


408: 


406: 


405- 


367: 


405: 


404: 


403: 


401: 


399: 
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Mutilation of the Hermae; disgrace of 
Alcibiades; Euripides’ Trojan Women 


Siege of Syracuse; Aristophanes’ Birds 


Athenian defeat at Syracuse; Euripides’ 
Iphigenia in Tauris 


Euripides’ Helen and Andromeda 


Revolt of the Four Hundred; Aristophanes’ 
Lysistrata and Thesmophoriazusae 


Restoration of the democrary; victory of 
Alcibiades at Cyzicus 


Timotheus of Miletus, poet and musician; 
Euripides’ Orestes 


Athenian victory at Arginusae; deaths of 
Euripides and Sophocles; Euripides’ 
Bacchae and Iphigenia in Aulis 


Dionysius I dictator at Syracuse 


Spartan victory at Aegospotami; 
Aristophanes’ Frogs 


End of the Peloponnesian War; rule of the 
Thirty at Athens 


Restoration of the democracy 


Defeat of Cyrus II at Cunaxa; retreat of 
Xenophon’s Ten Thousand; Sophocles’ 
Oedipus at Colonus 


Trial and death of Socrates 


CHAPTER XI 


Pericles and the Democratic Experiment 
I. THE RISE OF ATHENS 


“THE period which intervened between the birth of Pericles and the death of 
Aristotle,” wrote Shelley,! “is undoubtedly, whether considered in itself or with 
reference to the effect which it has produced upon the subsequent destinies of 
civilized man, the most memorable in the history of the world.” Athens 
dominated this period because she had won the allegiance—and the 
contributions—of most Aegean cities by her leadership in saving Greece; and 
because, when the war was over, Ionia was impoverished and Sparta was 
disordered by demobilization, earthquake, and insurrection, while the fleet that 
Themistocles had created now rivaled with the conquests of commerce its 
victories at Artemisium and Salamis. 

Not that the war was quite over: intermittently the struggle between Greece 
and Persia continued from the conquest of Ionia by Cyrus to the overthrow of 
Darius III by Alexander. The Persians were expelled from Ionia in 479, from the 
Black Sea in 478, from Thrace in 475; and in 468 a Greek fleet under Cimon of 
Athens decisively defeated the Persians on land and sea at the mouth of the 
Eurymedon.! The Greek cities of Asia and the Aegean, for their protection 
against Persia, now (477) organized under Athenian leadership the Delian 
Confederacy, and contributed to a common fund in the temple of Apollo on 
Delos. Since Athens donated ships instead of money, it soon exercised, through 
its sea power, an effective control over its allies; and rapidly the Confederacy of 
equals was transformed into an Athenian Empire. 

In this policy of imperial aggrandizement all the major statesmen of Athens— 
even the virtuous Aristides and later the impeccable Pericles—joined with the 
unscrupulous Themistocles. No other man had deserved so well of Athens as 
Themistocles, and no one was more resolved than he to be repaid for it. When 
the Greek leaders met to give first and second awards to those men who had 
most ably defended Greece in the war, each of them voted for himself first, and 
for Themistocles second. It was he who set the course of Greek history by 
persuading Athens that the road to supremacy lay not on land but on the sea, and 


not by war so much as by trade. He negotiated with Persia, and sought to end the 
strife between the old and the young empire in order that unimpeded commerce 
with Asia might bring prosperity to Athens. Under his prodding the men, even 
the women and children, of Athens raised a wall around the city, and another 
around the ports at the Piraeus and Munychia; under his lead, carried forward by 
Pericles, great quays, warehouses, and exchanges were erected at the Piraeus, 
providing every convenience for maritime trade. He knew that these policies 
would arouse the jealousy of Sparta, and might lead to war between the rival 
states; but he was stirred on by his vision of Athens’ development, and his 
confidence in the Athenian fleet. 

His aims were as magnificent as his means were venal. He used the navy to 
force tribute from the Cyclades, on the ground that they had yielded too quickly 
to the Persians, and had lent Xerxes their troops; and he appears to have 
accepted bribes to let some cities off.2 For like considerations he arranged the 
recall of exiles, sometimes keeping the money, says Timocreon, though he had 
failed to obtain the recall.2 When Aristides was placed in charge of the public 
revenue he found that his predecessors had embezzled public funds, and not least 
lavishly Themistocles.4 Toward 471 the Athenians, fearing his unmoral intellect, 
passed a vote of ostracism upon him, and he sought a new home in Argos. 
Shortly thereafter the Spartans found documents apparently implicating 
Themistocles, in the secret correspondence of their regent Pausanias, whom they 
had starved to death for entering into traitorous negotiations with Persia. Happy 
to destroy her ablest enemy, Sparta revealed these papers to Athens, which at 
once sent out an order for Themistocles’ arrest. He fled to Corcyra, was denied 
refuge there, found brief asylum in Epirus, and thence sailed secretly to Asia, 
where he claimed from Xerxes’ successor some reward for restraining the Greek 
pursuit of the Persian fleet after Salamis. Lured by Themistocles’ promise to 
help him subjugate Greece,° Artaxerxes I received him into his counsels, and 
assigned the revenues of several cities for his maintenance. Before Themistocles 
could carry out the schemes that never let him rest he died at Magnesia in 449 
B.c., at the age of sixty-five, admired and disliked by all the Mediterranean 
world. 

After the passing of Themistocles and Aristides the leadership of the 
democratic faction at Athens descended to Ephialtes, and that of the oligarchic 
or conservative faction to Cimon, son of Miltiades. Cimon had most of the 
virtues that Themistocles lacked, but none of the subtlety that ability must 
depend upon for political success. Unhappy amid the intrigues of the city, he 
secured command of the fleet, and consolidated the liberties of Greece by his 
victory at the Eurymedon. Returning to Athens in glory, he at once lost his 


popularity by advising a reconciliation with Sparta. He won the Assembly’s 
reluctant consent to lead an Athenian force to the aid of the Spartans against 
their revolted Helots at Ithome; but the Spartans suspected the Athenians even 
when bringing gifts, and so clearly distrusted Cimon’s soldiers that these 
returned to Athens in anger, and Cimon was disgraced. In 461 he was ostracized 
at the instigation of Pericles, and the oligarchic party was so demoralized by his 
fall that for two generations the government remained in the hands of the 
democrats. Four years later Pericles, repentant (or, rumor said, enamored of 
Cimon’s sister Elpinice), secured his recall, and Cimon died with honors in a 
naval campaign in Cyprus. 

The leader of the democratic party at this time was a man of whom we know 
strangely little, and yet his activity was a turning point in the history of Athens. 
Ephialtes was poor but incorruptible, and did not long survive the animosities of 
Athenian politics. The popular faction had been strengthened by the war, for in 
that crisis all class divisions among freemen had for a moment been forgotten, 
and the saving victory at Salamis had been won not by the army—which was 
dominated by the aristocrats—but by the navy, which was manned by the poorer 
citizens and controlled by the mercantile middle class. The oligarchic party 
sought to maintain its privileges by making the conservative Areopagus the 
supreme authority in the state. Ephialtes replied by a bitter attack upon this 
ancient senate.!! He impeached several of its members for malfeasance, had 
some of them put to death,’ and persuaded the Assembly to vote the almost 
complete abolition of the powers that the Areopagus still retained. The 
conservative Aristotle later approved this radical policy, on the ground that “the 
transfer to the commons of the judicial functions that had belonged to the Senate 
appears to have been an advantage, for corruption finds an easier material in a 
small number than in a large one.”® But the conservatives of the time did not see 
the issue so calmly. Ephialtes, having been found unpurchasable, was 
assassinated in 461 by an agent of the oligarchy, and the perilous task of leading 
the democratic party passed down to the aristocratic Pericles. 


II. PERICLES 


The man who acted as commander in chief of all the physical and spiritual 
forces of Athens during her greatest age was born some three years before 
Marathon. His father, Xanthippus, had fought at Salamis, had led the Athenian 
fleet in the battle of Mycale, and had recaptured the Hellespont for Greece. 
Pericles’ mother, Agariste, was a granddaughter of the reformer Cleisthenes; on 


her side, therefore, he belonged to the ancient family of the Alcmaeonids. “His 
mother being near her time,” says Plutarch, “fancied in a dream that she was 
brought to bed of a lion, and a few days after was delivered of Pericles—in other 
respects perfectly formed, only his head was somewhat longish and out of 
proportion”;!0 his critics were to have much fun with this very dolicocephalic 
head, The most famous music teacher of his time, Damon, gave him instruction 
in music, and Pythocleides in music and literature; he heard the lectures of Zeno 
the Eleatic at Athens, and became the friend and pupil of the philosopher 
Anaxagoras. In his development he absorbed the rapidly growing culture of his 
epoch, and united in his mind and policy all the threads of Athenian civilization 
—economic, military, literary, artistic, and philosophical. He was, so far as we 
know, the most complete man that Greece produced. 

Seeing that the oligarchic party was out of step with the time, he attached 
himself early in life to the party of the demos—i.e., the free population of 
Athens; then, as even in Jefferson’s day in America, the word “people” carried 
certain proprietary reservations. He approached politics in general, and each 
situation in it, with careful preparation, neglecting no aspect of education, 
speaking seldom and briefly, and praying to the gods that he might never utter a 
word that was not to the point. Even the comic poets, who disliked him, spoke of 
him as “the Olympian,” who wielded the thunder and lightning of such 
eloquence as Athens had never heard before; and yet by all accounts his speech 
was unimpassioned, and appealed to enlightened minds. His influence was due 
not only to his intelligence but to his probity; he was capable of using bribery to 
secure state ends, but was himself “manifestly free from every kind of 
corruption, and superior to all considerations of money”;!! and whereas 
Themistocles had entered public office poor and left it rich, Pericles, we are told, 
added nothing to his patrimony by his political career.!2 It showed the good 
sense of the Athenians in this generation that for almost thirty years, between 
467 and 428, they elected and re-elected him, with brief intermissions, as one of 
their ten strategoi or commanders; and this relative permanence of office not 
only gave him supremacy on the military board, but enabled him to raise the 
position of strategos autokrator to the place of highest influence in the 
government. Under him Athens, while enjoying all the privileges of democracy, 
acquired also the advantages of aristocracy and dictatorship. The good 
government and cultural patronage that had adorned Athens in the age of 
Peisistratus were continued now with equal unity and decisiveness of direction 
and intelligence, but also with the full and annually renewed consent of a free 
citizenship. History through him illustrated again the principle that liberal 
reforms are most ably executed and most permanently secured by the cautious 


and moderate leadership of an aristocrat enjoying popular support. Greek 
civilization was at its best when democracy had grown sufficiently to give it 
variety and vigor, and aristocracy survived sufficiently to give it order and taste. 

The reforms of Pericles substantially extended the authority of the people. 
Though the power of the heliaea had grown under Solon, Cleisthenes, and 
Ephialtes, the lack of payment for jury service had given the well to do a 
predominating influence in these courts. Pericles introduced (451) a fee of two 
obols (34 cents), later raised to three, for a day’s duty as juror, an amount 
equivalent in each case to half a day’s earnings of an average Athenian of the 
time.!53 The notion that these modest sums weakened the fiber and corrupted the 
morale of Athens is hardly to be taken seriously, for by the same token every 
state that pays its judges or its jurymen would long since have been destroyed. 
Pericles seems also to have established a small remuneration for military service. 
He crowned this scandalous generosity by persuading the state to pay every 
citizen two obols annually as the price of admission to the plays and games of 
the official festivals; he excused himself on the ground that these performances 
should not be a luxury of the upper and middle classes, but should contribute to 
elevate the mind of the whole electorate. It must be confessed, however, that 
Plato, Aristotle, and Plutarch—conservatives all—were agreed that these 
pittances injured the Athenian character. 14 

Continuing the work of Ephialtes, Pericles transferred to the popular courts 
the various judicial powers that had been possessed by the archons and 
magistrates, so that from this time the archonship was more of a bureaucratic or 
administrative office than one that carried the power of forming policies, 
deciding cases, or issuing commands. In 457 eligibility to the archonship, which 
had been confined to the wealthier classes, was extended to the third class, or 
zeugkai; soon thereafter, without any legal form, the lowest citizen class, the 
thetes, made themselves eligible to the office by romancing about their income; 
and the importance of the thetes in the defense of Athens persuaded the other 
classes to wink at the fraud.15 Moving for a moment in the opposite direction, 
Pericles (451) carried through the Assembly a restriction of the franchise to the 
legitimate offspring of an Athenian father and an Athenian mother. No legal 
marriage was to be permitted between a citizen and a noncitizen. It was a 
measure aimed to discourage intermarriage with foreigners, to reduce 
illegitimate births, and perhaps to reserve to the jealous burghers of Athens the 
material rewards of citizenship and empire. Pericles himself would soon have 
reason to regret this exclusive legislation. 

Since any form of government seems good that brings prosperity, and even 
the best seems bad that hinders it, Pericles, having consolidated his political 


position, turned to economic statesmanship. He sought to reduce the pressure of 
population upon the narrow resources of Attica by establishing colonies of poor 
Athenian citizens upon foreign soil. To give work to the idle,!© he made the state 
an employer on a scale unprecedented in Greece: ships were added to the fleet, 
arsenals were built, and a great corn exchange was erected at the Piraeus. To 
protect Athens effectively from siege by land, and at the same time to provide 
further work for the unemployed, Pericles persuaded the Assembly to supply 
funds for constructing eight miles of “Long Walls,” as they were to be called, 
connecting Athens with the Piraeus and Phalerum; the effect was to make the 
city and its ports one fortified enclosure, open in wartime only to the sea—on 
which the Athenian fleet was supreme. In the hostility with which unwalled 
Sparta looked upon this program of fortification the oligarchic party saw a 
chance to recapture political power. Its secret agents invited the Spartans to 
invade Attica and, with the aid of an oligarchic insurrection, to put down the 
democracy; in this event the oligarchs pledged themselves to level the Long 
Walls. The Spartans agreed, and dispatched an army which defeated the 
Athenians at Tanagra (457); but the oligarchs failed to make their revolution. 
The Spartans returned to the Peloponnesus empty-handed, dourly awaiting a 
better opportunity to overcome the flourishing rival that was taking from them 
their traditional leadership of Greece. 

Pericles rejected the temptation to retaliate upon Sparta, and instead, devoted 
his energies now to the beautification of Athens. Hoping to make his city the 
cultural center of Hellas, and to rebuild the ancient shrines—which the Persians 
had destroyed—on a scale and with a splendor that would lift up the soul-of 
every citizen, he devised a plan for using all the genius of Athens’ artists, and 
the labor of her remaining unemployed, in a bold program for the architectural 
adornment of the Acropolis. “It was his desire and design,” says Plutarch, “that 
the undisciplined mechanic multitude . . . should not go without their share of 
public funds, and yet should not have these given them for sitting still and doing 
nothing; and to this end he brought in these vast projects of construction.”!” To 
finance the undertaking he proposed that the treasury accumulated by the Delian 
Confederacy should be removed from Delos, where it lay idle and insecure, and 
that such part of it as was not needed for common defense should be used to 
beautify what seemed to Pericles the legitimate capital of a beneficent empire. 

The transference of the Delian treasury to Athens was quite acceptable to the 
Athenians, even to the oligarchs. But the voters were loath to spend any 
substantial part of the fund in adorning their city—whether through some qualm 
of conscience, or through a secret hope that the money might be appropriated 
more directly to their needs and enjoyment. The oligarchic leaders played upon 


this feeling so cleverly that when the matter neared a vote in the Assembly the 
defeat of Pericles’ plan seemed certain. Plutarch tells a delightful story of how 
the subtle leader turned the tide. “‘Very well,’ said Pericles; ‘let the cost of these 
buildings go not to your account but to mine; and let the inscription upon them 
stand in my name.’ When they heard him say this, whether it were out of a 
surprise to see the greatness of his spirit, or out of emulation of the glory of the 
works, they cried aloud, bidding him spend on. . . and spare no cost till all were 
finished.” 

While the work proceeded, and Pericles’ especial protection and support were 
given to Pheidias, Ictinus, Mnesicles, and the other artists who labored to realize 
his dreams, he lent his patronage also to literature and philosophy; and whereas 
in the other Greek cities of this period the strife of parties consumed much of the 
energy of the citizens, and literature languished, in Athens the stimulus of 
growing wealth and democratic freedom was combined with wise and cultured 
leadership to produce the Golden Age. When Pericles, Aspasia, Pheidias, 
Anaxagoras, and Socrates attended a play by Euripides in the Theater of 
Dionysus, Athens could see visibly the zenith and unity of the life of Greece— 
statesmanship, art, science, philosophy, literature, religion, and morals living no 
separate career as in the pages of chroniclers, but woven into one many-colored 
fabric of a nation’s history. 

The affections of Pericles wavered between art and philosophy, and he might 
have found it hard to say whether he loved Pheidias or Anaxagoras the more; 
perhaps he turned to Aspasia as a compromise between beauty and wisdom. For 
Anaxagoras he entertained, we are told, “an extraordinary esteem and 
admiration.” !8 It was the philosopher, says Plato,!9 who deepened Pericles into 
statesmanship; from long intercourse with Anaxagoras, Plutarch believes, 
Pericles derived “not merely elevation of purpose and dignity of language, raised 
far above the base and dishonest buffooneries of mob eloquence, but, besides 
this, a composure of countenance, and a serenity and calmness in all his 
movements, which no occurrence whilst he was speaking could disturb.” When 
Anaxagoras was old, and Pericles was absorbed in public affairs, the statesman 
for a time let the philosopher drop out of his life; but later, hearing that 
Anaxagoras was starving, Pericles hastened to his relief, and accepted humbly 
his rebuke, that “those who have occasion for a lamp supply it with oil.”2° 

It seems hardly credible, and yet on second thought most natural, that the 
stern “Olympian” should have been keenly susceptible to the charms of woman; 
his self-control fought against a delicate sensibility, and the toils of office must 
have heightened in him the normal male longing for feminine tenderness. He had 
been many years married when he met Aspasia. She belonged to—she was 


helping to create—the type of hetaira that was about to play so active a part in 
Athenian life: a woman rejecting the seclusion that marriage brought to the 
ladies of Athens, and preferring to live in unlicensed unions, even in relative 
promiscuity, if thereby she might enjoy the same freedom of movement and 
conduct as men, and participate with them in their cultural interests. We have no 
testimony to Aspasia’s beauty, though ancient writers speak of her “small, high- 
arched foot,” “her silvery voice,” and her golden hair.2! Aristophanes, an 
unscrupulous political enemy of Pericles, describes her as a Milesian courtesan 
who had established a luxurious brothel at Megara, and had now imported some 
of her girls into Athens; and the great comedian delicately suggests that the 
quarrel of Athens with Megara, which precipitated the Peloponnesian War, was 
brought about because Aspasia persuaded Pericles to revenge her upon 
Megarians who had kidnaped some of her personnel.22 But Aristophanes was not 
an historian, and may be trusted only where he himself is not concerned. 

Arriving in Athens about 450, Aspasia opened a school of rhetoric and 
philosophy, and boldly encouraged the public emergence and higher education 
of women. Many girls of good family came to her classes, and some husbands 
brought their wives to study with her.23 Men also attended her lectures, among 
them Pericles and Socrates, and probably Anaxagoras, Euripides, Alcibiades, 
and Pheidias. Socrates said that he had learned from her the art of eloquence,24 
and some ancient gossips would have it that the Statesman inherited her from the 
philosopher.2° Pericles now found it admirable that his wife had formed an 
affection for another man. He offered her her freedom in return for his own, and 
she agreed; she took a third husband,2° while Pericles brought Aspasia home. By 
his own law of 451 he could not make her his wife, since she was of Milesian 
birth; any child he might have by her would be illegitimate, and ineligible to 
Athenian citizenship. He seems to have loved her sincerely, even uxoriously, 
never leaving his home or returning to it without kissing her, and finally willing 
his fortune to the son that she bore him. From that time onward he forewent all 
social life outside his home, seldom going anywhere except to the agora or the 
council hall; the people of Athens began to complain of his aloofness. For her 
part Aspasia made his home a French Enlightenment salon, where the art and 
science, the literature, philosophy, and statesmanship of Athens were brought 
together in mutual stimulation. Socrates marveled at her eloquence, and credited 
her with composing the funeral oration that Pericles delivered aher the first 
casualties of the “Peloponnesian War.2”7 Aspasia became the uncrowned queen 
of Athens, setting fashion’s tone, and giving to the women of the city an exciting 
example of mental and moral freedom. 


The conservatives were shocked at all this, and turned it to their purposes. 
They denounced Pericles for leading Greeks out to war against Greeks, as in 
Aegina and Samos; they accused him of squandering public funds; finally, 
through the mouths of irresponsible comic dramatists abusing the free speech 
that prevailed under his rule, they charged him with turning his home into a 
house of ill fame, and having relations with the wife, of his son2®. Not daring to 
bring any of these matters to open trial, they attacked him through his friends. 
They indicted Pheidias for embezzling, as they alleged, some of the gold 
assigned to him for his chryselephantine Athena, and apparently succeeded in 
convicting him; they indieted Anaxagoras on the ground of irreligion, and the 
philosopher, on Pericles’ advice, fled into exile; they brought against Aspasia a 
like writ of impiety (graphe asebeias), complaining that she had shown 
disrespect for the gods of Greece.29 The comic poets satirized her mercilessly as 
a Deianeira who had ruined Pericles,!!! and called her, in plain Greek, a 
concubine; one of them, Hermippus, doubtless in turn a dishonest penny, 
accused her of serving as Pericles’ procuress, and of bringing freeborn women to 
him for his pleasure.2° At her trial, which took place before a court of fifteen 
hundred jurors, Pericles spoke in her defense, using all his eloquence, even to 
tears; and the case was dismissed. From that moment (432) Pericles began to 
lose his hold upon the Athenian people; and when, three years later, death came 
to him, he was already a broken man. 


Il. ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 


1. Deliberation 


These strange indictments suffice to show how real was the limited 
democracy that functioned under the supposed dictatorship of Pericles. We must 
study this democracy carefully, for it is one of the outstanding experiments in the 
history of government. It is limited, first, by the fact that only a small minority of 
the people can read. It is limited physically by the difficulty of reaching Athens 
from the remoter towns of Attica. The franchise is restricted to those sons, of 
two free Athenian parents, who have reached the age of twenty-one; and only 
they and their families enjoy civil rights, or directly bear the military and fiscal 
burdens of the state. Within this jealously circumscribed circle of 43,000 citizens 
out of an Attic population of 315,000, political power, in the days of Pericles, is 
formally equal; each citizen enjoys and insists upon isonomia and isegoria— 
equal rights at law and in the Assembly. To the Athenian a citizen is a man who 


not only votes, but takes his turn, by lot and rote, as magistrate or judge; he must 
be free, ready, and able to serve the state at any time. No one who is subject to 
another, or who has to labor in order to live, can have the time or the capacity for 
these services; and therefore the manual worker seems to most Athenians unfit 
for citizenship, though, with human inconsistency they admit the peasant 
proprietor. All of the 115,000 slaves of Attica, all women, nearly all 
workingmen, all of the 28,500 “metics” or resident aliens,!V and consequently a 
great part of the trading class, are excluded from the franchise.V 

The voters are not gathered into parties, but are loosely divided into followers 
of the oligarchic or the democratic factions according as they oppose or favor the 
extension of the franchise, the dominance of the Assembly, and the 
governmental succor of the poor at the expense of the rich. The active members 
of each faction are organized into clubs called hetaireiai, companionships. There 
are clubs of all kinds in Periclean Athens—religious clubs, kinship clubs, 
military clubs, workers’ clubs, actors’ clubs, political clubs, and clubs honestly 
devoted to eating and drinking. The strongest of all are the oligarchic clubs, 
whose members are sworn to mutual aid in politics and law, and are bound by a 
common passionate hostility to those lower enfranchised ranks that press upon 
the toes of the landed aristocracy and the moneyed merchant class.°! Against 
them stand the relatively democratic party of small businessmen, of citizens who 
have become wage workers, and of those who man the merchant ships and the 
Athenian fleet; these groups resent the luxuries and privileges of the rich, and 
raise up to leadership in Athens such men as Cleon the tanner, Lysicles the sheep 
dealer, Eucrates the tow seller, Cleophon the harp manufacturer, and Hyperbolus 
the lampmaker. Pericles holds them off for a generation by a subtle mixture of 
democracy and aristocracy; but when he dies they inherit the government and 
thoroughly enjoy its perquisites. From Solon to the Roman conquest this bitter 
conflict of oligarchs and democrats is waged with oratory, votes, ostracism, 
assassination, and civil war. 

Every voter is of right a member of the basic governing body—the ekklesia, 
or Assembly; there is at this level no representative government. Since 
transportation is difficult over the hills of Attica, only a fraction of the eligible 
members ever attend any one meeting; there are rarely more than two or three 
thousand. Those citizens who live in Athens or at the Piraeus come by a kind of 
geographical determinism to dominate the Assembly; in this way the democrats 
gain ascendancy over the conservatives, who are for the most part scattered 
among the farms and estates of Attica. The Assembly meets four times a month, 
on important occasions in the agora, in the Theater of Dionysus, or at the 
Piraeus, ordinarily in a semicircular place called the Pnyx on the slope of a hill 


west of the Areopagus; in all these cases the members sit on benches under the 
open sky, and the sitting begins at dawn. Each session opens with the sacrifice of 
a pig to Zeus. It is usual to adjourn at once in case of a storm, earthquake, or 
eclipse, for these are accounted signs of divine disapproval. New legislation may 
be proposed only at the first session of each month, and the member who offers 
it is held responsible for the result of its adoption; if these are seriously evil 
another member may within a year of the vote invoke upon him the graphe 
paranomon, or writ of illegality, and have him fined, disfranchised, or put to 
death; this is Athens’ way of discouraging hasty legislation. By another form of 
the same writ a new proposal may be checked by a demand that before its 
enactment one of the courts shall pass upon its constitutionality—i.e., its 
agreement with existing law.32 Again, before considering a bill, the Assembly is 
required to submit it to the Council of Five Hundred for preliminary 
examination, very much as a bill in the American Congress, before discussion of 
it on the floor, is referred to a committee presumed to have especial knowledge 
and competence in the matter involved. The Council may not reject a proposal 
outright; it may only report it, with or without a recommendation. 

Ordinarily the presiding officer opens the Assembly by presenting a 
probouleuma, or reported bill. Those who wish to speak are heard in the order of 
their age; but anyone may be disqualified from addressing the Assembly if it can 
be shown that he is not a landowner, or is not legally married, or has neglected 
his duties to his parents, or has offended public morals, or has evaded a military 
obligation, or has thrown away his shield in battle, or owes taxes or other money 
to the state.35 Only trained orators avail themselves of the right to speak, for the 
Assembly is a difficult audience. It laughs at mispronunciations, protests aloud 
at digressions, expresses its approval with shouts, whistling, and clapping of 
hands, and, if it strongly disapproves, makes such a din that the speaker is 
compelled to leave the bema, or rostrum.34 Each speaker is allowed a given time, 
whose lapse is measured by a clepsydra or water clock.2° Voting is by a show of 
hands unless some individual is directly and specially affected by the proposal, 
in which case a secret ballot is taken. The vote may confirm, amend, or override 
the Council’s report on a bill, and the decision of the Assembly is final. Decrees 
for immediate action, as distinct from laws, may be enacted more expeditiously 
than new legislation; but such decrees may with equal expedition be canceled, 
and do not enter into the body of Athenian law. 

Above the Assembly in dignity, inferior to it in power, is the boule, or 
Council. Originally an upper house, it has by the time of Pericles been reduced 
in effect to a legislative committee of the ekklesia. Its members are chosen by lot 
and rote from the register of the citizens, fifty for each of the ten tribes; they 


serve for a year only, and receive, in the fourth century, five obols per day. Since 
each councilor is disqualified for re-election until all other eligible citizens have 
had a chance to serve, every citizen, in the normal course of events, sits on the 
boule for at least one term during his life. It meets in the bouleuterion, or council 
hall, south of the agora, and its ordinary sessions are public. Its functions are 
legislative, executive, and consultative: it examines and reformulates the bills 
proposed to the Assembly; it supervises the conduct and accounts of the 
religious and administrative officials of the city; it controls public finances, 
enterprises, and buildings; it issues executive decrees when action is called for 
and the Assembly is not in session; and, subject to later revision by the 
Assembly, it controls the foreign affairs of the state. 

To perform these varied tasks the Council divides itself into ten prytanies, or 
committees, each of fifty members; and each prytany presides over the Council 
and the Assembly for a month of thirty-six days. Every morning the presiding 
prytany chooses one of its members to serve as chairman of itself and the 
Council for the day; this position, the highest in the state, is therefore open by lot 
and turn to any citizen; Athens has three hundred presidents every year. The lot 
determines at the last moment which prytany, and which member of it, shall 
preside over the Council during the month or the day; by this device the corrupt 
Athenians hope to reduce the corruption of justice to the lowest point attainable 
by human character. The acting prytany prepares the agenda, convokes the 
Council, and formulates the conclusions reached during the day. In this way, 
through Assembly, Council, and prytany, the democracy of Athens carries out its 
legislative functions. As for the Areopagus, its powers are in the fifth century 
restricted to trying cases of arson, willful violence, poisoning, or premeditated 
murder. Slowly the law of Greece has been changed “from status to contract,” 
from the whim of one man, or the edict of a narrow class, into the deliberate 
agreement of free citizens. 


2. Law 


The earliest Greeks appear to have conceived of law as sacred custom, 
divinely sanctioned and revealed; themisVY! meant to them both these customs 
and a goddess who (like India’s Rita or China’s Tao or Tien) embodied the 
moral order and harmony of the world. Law was a part of theology, and the 
oldest Greek laws of property were mingled with liturgical regulations in the 
ancient temple codes.36 Perhaps as old as such religious law were the rules 


established by the decrees of tribal chieftains or kings, which began as force and 
ended, in time, as sanctities. 


The second phase of Greek legal history was the collection and co-ordination 
of these holy customs by lawgivers (thesmothetai) like Zaleucus, Charondas, 
Draco, Solon; when such men put their new codes into writing, the thesmoi, or 
sacred usages, became nomoi, or man-made laws.V!! In these codes law freed 
itself from religion, and became increasingly secular; the intention of the agent 
entered more fully into judgment of the act; family liability was replaced by 
individual responsibility, and private revenge gave way to statutory punishment 
by the state.37 


The third step in Greek legal development was the accumulative growth of a 
body of law. When a Periclean Greek speaks of the law of Athens he means the 
codes of Draco and Solon, and the measures that have been passed—and not 
repealed—by the Assembly or the Council. If a new law contravenes an old one, 
the repeal of the latter is prerequisite; but scrutiny is seldom complete, and two 
Statutes are often found in ludicrous contradiction. In periods of exceptional 
legal confusion a committee of nomothetai, or law determiners, is chosen by lot 
from the popular courts to decide which laws shall be retained; in such cases 
advocates are appointed to defend the old laws against those who propose to 
repeal them. Under the supervision of these nomothetai the laws of Athens, 
phrased in simple and intelligible language, are cut upon stone slabs in the 
King’s Porch; and thereafter no magistrate is allowed to decide a case by an 
unwritten law. 


Athenian law makes no distinction between a civil and a criminal code, 
except that it reserves murder cases for the Areopagus, and in civil suits leaves 
the complainant to enforce the court’s decree himself, going to his aid only if he 
meets with resistance.33 Murder is infrequent, for it is branded as a sacrilege as 
well as a crime, and the dread of feud revenge remains if the law fails to act. 
Under certain conditions direct retaliation is still tolerated in the fifth century; 
when a husband finds his mother, wife, concubine, sister, or daughter in illicit 
relations he is entitled to kill the male offender at once.29 Whether a killing is 
intentional or not it has to be expiated as a pollution of the city’s soil, and the 
rites of purification are painfully rigid and complex. If the victim has granted 
pardon before dying, no action can be brought against the killer.4° Beneath the 
Areopagus are three tribunals for homicide cases, according to the class and 
origin of the victim, and according as the act was intentional, or excusable, or 


not. A fourth tribunal holds court at Phreattys on the coast, and tries those who, 
while exiled for unpremeditated homicide, are now charged with another and 
premeditated murder; being polluted by the first crime, they are not allowed to 
touch Attic soil, and their defense is conducted from a boat near the shore. 


The law of property is uncompromisingly severe. Contracts are rigorously 
enforced; all jurors are required to swear that they “will not vote for an abolition 
of private debts, or for a distribution of the lands or houses belonging to 
Athenians”; and every year the head archon, on taking office, has proclamation 
made by a herald that “what each possesses he shall remain possessor and 
absolute master thereof.”4! The right of bequest is still narrowly limited. Where 
there are male children the old religious conception of property, as bound up 
with a given family line and the care of ancestral spirits, demands that the estate 
should automatically pass to the sons; the father owns the property only in trust 
for the family dead, living, and to be born. Whereas in Sparta (as in England) the 
patrimony is indivisible and goes to the eldest son, in Athens (very much as in 
France) it is apportioned among the male heirs, the oldest receiving a moderately 
larger share than the others.42 As early as Hesiod we find the peasant limiting his 
family in Gallic fashion, lest his estate be ruinously divided among many sons.43 
The husband’s property never descends to the widow; all that remains to her is 
her dowry. Wills are as complex in Pericles’ day as in our own, and are couched 
in much the same terms as now.“ In this as in other matters Greek legislation is 
the basis of that Roman law which in turn has provided the legal foundations of 
Western society. 


3. Justice 


Democracy reaches the judiciary last of all; and the greatest reform 
accomplished by Ephialtes and Pericles is the transfer of judicial powers from 
the Areopagus and the archons to the heliaea. The establishment of these 
popular courts gives to Athens what trial by jury will win for modern Europe. 
The heliaeaV'!! is composed of six thousand dicasts, or jurors, annually drawn by 
lot from the register of the citizens; these six thousand are distributed into ten 
dicasteries, or panels, of approximately five hundred each, leaving a surplus for 
vacancies and emergencies. Minor and local cases are settled by thirty judges 
who periodically visit the demes or counties of Attica. Since no juror may serve 
more than a year at a time, and eligibility is determined by rotation, every 
citizen, in the average of chance, becomes a juror every third year. He does not 


have to serve, but the payment of two—later three—obols per day obtains an 
attendance of two or three hundred jurors for each panel. Important cases, like 
that of Socrates, may be tried before vast dicasteries of twelve hundred men. To 
reduce corruption to a minimum, the panel before which a case is to be tried is 
determined by lot at the last minute; and as most trials last but a day we do not 
hear much of bribery in the courts; even the Athenians find it difficult to bribe in 
a moment three hundred men. 


Despite expedition, the courts of Athens, like courts the world over, are 
usually behind their calendar, for the Athenians itch to litigate. To cool this fever 
public arbitrators are chosen by lot from the roster of citizens who have reached 
their sixtieth year; the parties to a dispute submit their complaint and defense to 
one of these, again chosen by lot at the last minute; and each party pays him a 
small fee. If he fails to reconcile them he gives his judgment, solemnized by an 
oath. Either party may then appeal to the courts, but these usually refuse to hear 
minor cases that have not been submitted to arbitration. When a case is accepted 
for trial the plea is entered or sworn to, the witnesses make their depositions and 
swear to them, and all these statements are presented to the court in written form. 
They are sealed in a special box, and at a later date they are opened and 
examined, and judgment is given, by a panel chosen by lot. There is no public 
prosecutor; the government relies upon private citizens to accuse before the 
courts anyone guilty of serious offenses against morals, religion, or the state. 
Hence arises a class of “sycophants,” who make such charges a regular practice, 
and develop their profession into an art of blackmail; in the fourth century they 
earn a good living by bringing—or, better, threatening to bring—actions against 
rich men, believing that a popular court will be loath to acquit those who can pay 
substantial fines.|1X The expenses of the courts are mostly covered by fines 
imposed upon convicted men. Plaintiffs who fail to substantiate their charges are 
also fined; and if they receive less than a fifth of the jurors’ votes they are 
subject to a lashing, or to a penalty of a thousand drachmas ($1000). Each party 
in a trial usually acts as his own lawyer, and has to make in person the first 
presentation of his case. But as the complexity of procedure rises, and litigants 
detect in the jurors a certain sensitivity to eloquence, the practice grows of 
engaging a rhetor or orator, versed in the law, to support the complaint or 
defense, or to prepare, in his client’s name and character, a speech that the client 
may read to the court. From these special rhetor-pleaders comes the lawyer. His 
antiquity in Greece appears from a remark in Diogenes Laertius that Bias, Wise 
Man of Priene, was an eloquent pleader of causes, who always reserved his 
talents for the just side. Some of these lawyers are attached to the courts as 


exegetai, or interpreters; for many of the jurors have no more legal knowledge 
than the parties to the case. 


Evidence is ordinarily presented in writing, but the witness must appear and 
swear to its accuracy when the grammateus, or clerk of the court, reads it to the 
jurors. There is no cross-examination. Perjury is so frequent that cases are 
sometimes decided in the face of explicit sworn evidence. The testimony of 
women and minors is accepted only in murder trials; that of slaves is admitted 
only when drawn from them by torture; it is taken for granted that without 
torture they will lie. It is a barbarous aspect of Greek law, destined to be outdone 
in Roman prisons and Inquisition chambers, and perhaps rivaled in the secret 
rooms of police courts in our time. Torture, in Pericles’ day, is forbidden in the 
case of citizens. Many masters decline to let their slaves be used as witnesses, 
even when their case may depend upon such testimony; and any permanent 
injury done to a slave by torture must be made good by those who inflicted it.46 


Penalties take the form of flogging, fines, disfranchisement, branding, 
confiscation, exile, and death; imprisonment is seldom used as a punishment. It 
is a principle of Greek law that a slave should be punished in his body, but a 
freeman in his property. A vase painting shows a slave hung up by his arms and 
legs, and mercilessly lashed.4” Fines are the usual penalty for citizens, and are 
assessed on a scale that opens the democracy to the charge of fattening its purse 
through unjust condemnations. On the other hand a convicted person and his 
accuser are in many cases allowed to name the fine or punishment that they think 
just; and the court then chooses between the suggested penalties. Murder, 
sacrilege, treason, and some offenses that seem minor to us are punished with 
both confiscation and death; but a prospective death penalty may usually be 
avoided before trial by voluntary exile and the abandonment of property. If the 
accused disdains flight, and is a citizen, death is inflicted as painlessly as 
possible by administering hemlock, which gradually benumbs the body from the 
feet upward, killing when it reaches the heart. In the case of slaves the death 
penalty may be effected by a brutal cudgeling.48 Sometimes the condemned, 
before or after death, may be hurled over a cliff into a pit called the barathron. 
When a sentence of death is laid upon a murderer it is carried out by the public 
executioner in the presence of the relatives of the victim, as a concession to the 
old custom and spirit of revenge. 


The Athenian code is not as enlightened as we might expect, and advances 
only moderately upon Hammurabi’s. Its basic defect is the limitation of legal 


rights to freemen constituting hardly a seventh of the population. Even free 
women and children are excluded from the proud isonomia of the citizens; 
metics, foreigners, and slaves can bring suit only through a patron citizen. 
Sycophantic blackmail, frequent torture of slaves, capital punishment for minor 
offenses, personal abuse in forensic debate, the diffusion and weakening of 
judicial responsibility, the susceptibility of jurors to oratorical displays, their 
inability to temper present passions with a knowledge of the past or a wise 
calculation of the future—these are black marks against a system of law envied 
throughout Greece for its comparative mildness and integrity, and sufficiently 
dependable and practical to give to Athenian life and property that orderly 
protection which is so necessary for economic activity and moral growth. One 
test of Athenian law is the reverence that nearly every citizen feels for it: the law 
is for him the very soul of his city, the essence of its beneficence and strength. 
The best judgment of the Athenian code is the readiness with which other Greek 
states adopt a large part of it. “Everyone would admit,” says Isocrates, “that our 
laws have been the source of very many and very great benefits to the life of 
humanity.”49 Here for the first time in history is a government of laws and not of 
men. 


Athenian law prevails throughout the Athenian Empire of two million souls 
while that Empire endures; but for the rest Greece never achieves a common 
system of jurisprudence. International law makes as sorry a picture in fifth- 
century Athens as in the world today. Nevertheless external trade requires some 
legal code, and commercial treaties (symbola) are described by Demosthenes as 
so numerous in his time that the laws governing commercial disputes “are 
everywhere identical.”°9 These treatises establish consular representation, 
guarantee the execution of contracts, and make the judgments given in one 
signatory nation valid in the others.°! This, however, does not put an end to 
piracy, which breaks out whenever the dominant fleet is weakened, or relaxes its 
watchfulness. Eternal vigilance is the price of order as well as of liberty; and 
lawlessness stalks like a wolf about every settled realm, seeking some point of 
weakness which may give it entry. The right of a city to lead foraging 
expeditions upon the persons and property of other cities is accepted by some 
Greek states so long as no treaty specifically forbids it.52 Religion succeeds in 
making temples inviolable unless used as military bases; it protects heralds and 
pilgrims to Panhellenic festivals; it requires a formal declaration of war before 
hostilities, and the granting of a truce, when asked, for the return and burial of 
the dead in battle. Poisoned weapons are avoided by general custom, and 
prisoners are usually exchanged or ransomed at the recognized tariff of two 


minas—later one mina ($100)—each;53 otherwise war is nearly as brutal among 
the Greeks as in modern Christendom. Treaties are numerous, and are 
solemnized with pious oaths; but they are almost always broken. Alliances are 
frequent, and sometimes generate lasting leagues, like the Delphic Amphictyony 
in the sixth century and the Achaean and Aetolian Leagues in the third. 
Occasionally two cities exchange the courtesy of isopoliteia, by which each 
gives to the other’s freemen the rights of citizenship. International arbitration 
may be arranged, but the decisions arrived at in such cases are as often as not 
rejected or ignored. Towards foreigners the Greek feels no moral obligation, and 
no legal one except by treaty; they are barbaroiX—not quite “barbarians,” but 
outsiders—aliens speaking outlandish tongues. Only in the Stoic philosophers of 
the cosmopolitan Hellenistic era will Greece rise to the conception of a moral 
code embracing all mankind. 


4. Administration 


As early as 487, perhaps earlier, the method of election in the choice of 
archons is replaced by lot; some way must be found to keep the rich from 
buying, or the knaves from smiling, their way into office. To render the selection 
less than wholly accidental, all those upon whom the lot falls are subjected, 
before taking up their duties, to a rigorous dokimasia, or character examination, 
conducted by the Council or the courts. The candidate must show Athenian 
parentage on both sides, freedom from physical defect and scandal, the pious 
honoring of his ancestors, the performance of his military assignments, and the 
full payment of his taxes; his whole life is on this occasion exposed to challenge 
by any citizen, and the prospect of such a scrutiny presumably frightens the most 
worthless from the sortition. If he passes this test the archon swears an oath that 
he will properly perform the obligations of his office, and will dedicate to the 
gods a golden statue of life-size if he should accept presents or bribes.54 The fact 
that chance is allowed to play so large a part in the naming of the nine archons 
suggests the diminution which the office has suffered since Solon’s day; its 
functions are now in the nature of administrative routine. The archon basileus, 
whose name preserves the empty title of king, has become merely the chief 
religious official of the city. Nine times yearly the archon is required to obtain a 
vote of confidence from the Assembly; his actions and judgments may be 
appealed to the boule or the heliaea; and any citizen may indict him for 
malfeasance. At the end of his term all his official acts, accounts, and documents 
are reviewed by a board of logistai responsible to the Council; and severe 


penalties, even death, may avenge serious misconduct. If the archon escapes 
these democratic dragons he becomes, at the end of his year of office, a member 
of the Areopagus; but this, in the fifth century, is a well-nigh empty honor, since 
that body has lost nearly all its powers. 

The archons are but one of many committees which, under the direction and 
scrutiny of the Assembly, the Council, and the courts, administer the affairs of 
the city. Aristotle names twenty-five such groups, and estimates the number of 
municipal officials at seven hundred. Nearly all of these are chosen annually by 
lot; and since no man may be a member of the same committee twice, every 
citizen may expect to be a city dignitary for at least one year of his life. Athens 
does not believe in government by experts. 

More importance is attached to military than to civil office. The ten strategoi, 
or commanders, though they too are appointed for a year only, and are at all 
times subject to examination and recall, are chosen not by lot but by open 
election in the Assembly. Here ability, not popularity, is the road to preferment; 
and the ekklesia of the fourth century shows its good sense by choosing Phocion 
general forty-five times, despite the fact that he is the most unpopular man in 
Athens and makes no secret of his scorn for the crowd. The functions of the 
strategoi expand with the growth of international relations, so that in the later 
fifth century they not only manage the army and the navy, but conduct 
negotiations with foreign states, and control the revenues and expenditures of the 
city. The commander in chief, or strategos autokrator, is therefore the most 
powerful man in the government; and since he may be re-elected year after year, 
he can give to the state a continuity of purpose which its constitution might 
otherwise render impossible. Through this office Pericles makes Athens for a 
generation a democratic monarchy, so that Thucydides can say of the Athenian 
polity that though it is a democracy in name it is really government by the 
greatest of the citizens. 

The army is identical with the electorate; every citizen must serve, and is 
subject, until the age of sixty, to conscription in any war. But Athenian life is not 
militarized; after a period of youthful training there is little of martial drill, no 
strutting of uniforms, no interference of soldiery with the civilian population. In 
active service the army consists of light-armed infantry, chiefly the poorer 
citizens, carrying slings or spears; the heavy-armed infantry, or hoplites, those 
prosperous citizens who can afford armor, shield, and javelin; and the cavalry of 
rich men, clad in armor and helmet, and equipped with lance and sword. The 
Greeks excel the Asiatics in military discipline, and perhaps owe their 
achievements to a striking combination of loyal obedience on the battlefield with 
vigorous independence in civil affairs. Nevertheless there is no science of war 


among them, no definite principles of tactics on strategy, before Epaminondas 
and Philip. Cities are usually walled, and defense is—among the Greeks as 
among ourselves—more effective than offense; otherwise man might have no 
civilization to record. Siege armies bring up great beams suspended by chains, 
and, drawing the beams back, drive them forward against the wall; this is as far 
as siege machinery develops before Archimedes. As for the navy, it is kept up by 
choosing, each year, four hundred trierarchs, rich men whose privilege it is to 
recruit a crew, equip a trireme with materials supplied by the state, pay for its 
building and launching, and keep it in repair; in this way Athens supports in 
peacetime a fleet of some sixty ships.°° 

The maintenance of the army and the navy constitutes the chief expenditure 
of the state. Revenues come from traffic tolls, harbor dues, a two per cent tariff 
on imports and exports, a twelve-drachma annual poll tax on metics, a half- 
drachma tax on freedmen and slaves, a tax on prostitutes, a sales tax, licenses, 
fines, confiscations, and the imperial tribute. The tax on farm produce, which 
financed Athens under Peisistratus, is abandoned by the democracy as 
derogatory to the dignity of agriculture. Most taxes are farmed out to publicans, 
who collect them for the state and pocket a share as their profit. Considerable 
income is derived from state ownership of mineral resources. In emergencies the 
city resorts to a capital levy, the rate rising with the amount of property owned; 
by this method, for example, the Athenians in 428 raise two hundred talents 
($1,200,000) for the siege of Mytilene. Rich men are also invited to undertake 
certain leiturgiai, i.e., public services, such as equipping embassies, fitting out 
ships for the fleet, or paying for plays, musical contests, and games. These 
“liturgies” are voluntarily undertaken by some of the wealthy, and are forced by 
public opinion upon others. To add to the discomfort of the well to do, any 
citizen assigned to a liturgy may compel any other to take it from him, or 
exchange fortunes with him, if he can prove the other to be richer than himself. 
As the democratic faction grows in power it finds ever more numerous occasions 
and reasons for using this device; and in return the financiers, merchants, 
manufacturers, and landed proprietors of Attica study the arts of concealment 
and obstruction, and meditate revolution. 

Excluding such gifts and levies, the total internal revenue of Athens in the 
time of Pericles amounts to some four hundred talents ($2,400,000) a year; to 
which is added six hundred talents of contributions from subjects and allies. This 
income is spent without any budget, or advance estimate and allocation of funds. 
Under Pericles’ thrifty management, and despite his unprecedented expenditures, 
the treasury shows a growing surplus, which in 440 stands at 9700 talents 
($58,200,000); a pretty sum for any city in any age, and quite extraordinary in 


Greece, where few states—in the Peloponnesus none—have any surplus at all.5° 
In cities that have such a reserve it is deposited, usually, in the temple of the 
city’s god—at Athens, after 434, in the Parthenon. The state claims the right to 
use not only this surplus, but, as well, the gold in the statues which it raises to its 
god; in the case of Pheidias’ Athene Parthenos this amounts to forty talents 
($240,000), and is so affixed as to be removable.5” In the temple the city keeps 
also its “theoric fund,” from which it makes the payments annually due the 
citizens for attendance at the sacred plays and games. 


Such is Athenian democracy—the narrowest and fullest in history: narrowest 
in the number of those who share its privileges, fullest in the directness and 
equality with which all the citizens control legislation, and administer public 
affairs. The faults of the system will appear vividly as its history unfolds; indeed, 
they are already noised about in Aristophanes. The irresponsibility of an 
Assembly that may without check of precedent or revision vote its momentary 
passion on one day, and on the next day its passionate regret, punishing then not 
itself but those who have misled it; the limitation of legislative authority to those 
who can attend the ekklesia; the encouragement of demagogues and the wasteful 
ostracism of able men; the filling of offices by lot and rotation, changing the 
personnel yearly and creating a chaos of government; the disorderliness of 
faction perpetually disturbing the guidance and administration of the state— 
these are vital defects, for which Athens will pay the full penalty to Sparta, 
Philip, Alexander, and Rome. 

But every government is imperfect, irksome, and mortal; we have no reason 
to believe that monarchy or aristocracy would govern Athens better, or longer 
preserve it; and perhaps only this chaotic democracy can release the energy that 
will lift Athens to one of the peaks of history. Never before or since has political 
life, within the circle of citizenship, been so intense or so creative. This corrupt 
and incompetent democracy is at least a school: the voter in the Assembly listens 
to the cleverest men in Athens, the juror in the courts has his wits sharpened by 
the taking and sifting of evidence, the holder of office is molded by executive 
responsibility and experience into a deeper maturity of understanding and 
judgment; “the city,” says Simonides, “is the teacher of the man.”°° For these 
reasons, it may be, the Athenians can appreciate, and thereby call into existence, 
Aeschylus and Euripides, Socrates and Plato; the audience at the theater has 
been formed in the Assembly and the courts, and is ready to receive the best. 
This aristocratic democracy is no laissez-faire state, no mere watchman of 
property and order; it finances the Greek drama, and builds the Parthenon; it 
makes itself responsible for the welfare and development of its people, and 


opens up to them the opportunity ou monon tou zen, alla tou eu zen—“not only 
to live, but to live well.” History can afford to forgive it all its sins. 


I A river in Pamphylia, in southern Asia Minor. 


II Grote’s statement, written about 1850, of the case against the Areopagus recalls certain criticisms of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1937. “The Areopagus, standing alone in the enjoyment of a life- 
tenure, appears to have exercised an undefined and extensive control which long continuance had gradually 
consecrated. It was invested with a kind of religious respect. . . . The Areopagus also exercised a 
supervision over the public assembly, taking care that none of the proceedings . . . should be such as to 
infringe the established laws of the country. These were powers immense, undefined, not derived from any 
formal grant of the people.”® 


III Deianira, wife of Heracles, caused his death by presenting him with a poisoned robe. Cf. Sophocles’ 
Trachinian Women. 


IV The Greek word, metoikoi, means “sharing the home.” 


V The figures are from Gomme, A. W., The Population of Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C., 
pp. 21, 26, 47. They are frankly conjectural. The total figure includes the wives and minor children of the 
citizens. 


VI Le., what is laid down, from ti-themi, I place; cf. our doom in its early sense of law, and the Russian 
duma. 


VI In Periclean Athens the name thesmothetai was given to the six minor archons who recorded, 
interpreted, and enforced the laws; in Aristotle’s day they presided over the popular courts. 


VIII Strictly, heliaea is the name of the place where the courts met, and was so called (from helios, sun) 
because the sessions were held in the open air. 


IX Crito, rich friend of Socrates, complained that it was difficult for one who wished to mind his own 
business to live at Athens. “For at this very time,” he said, “there are people bringing actions against me, 
not because they have suffered any wrongs from me, but because they think that I would rather pay them a 
sum of money than have the trouble of law proceedings.”45 


X The word is cousin to the Sanskrit barbara and the Latin balbus, both of which mean stammering; cf. our 
babble. The Greeks implied by barbaros rather strangeness of speech than lack of civilization, and used 
barbarismos precisely as we, following them, use barbarism-to mean an alien or quasi-alien distortion of a 
nation’s idiom. 


CHAPTER XII 


Work and Wealth in Athens 
I. LAND AND FOOD 


AT the base of this democracy and this culture lies the production and 
distribution of wealth. Some men can govern states, seek truth, make music, 
carve statues, paint pictures, write books, teach children, or serve the gods 
because others toil to grow food, weave clothing, build dwellings, mine the 
earth, make useful things, transport goods, exchange them, or finance their 
production or their movement. Everywhere this is the foundation. 

Supporting all society is the peasant, the poorest and most necessary of men. 
In Attica he has at least the franchise; only citizens are permitted to own land, 
and nearly all peasants own the soil that they till. Clan control of the land has 
disappeared, and private ownership is solidly established. As in modern France 
and America, this great class of small proprietors is a steadying conservative 
force in a democracy where the propertyless city dwellers are always driving 
toward reform. The ancient war between the country and the city—between 
those who want high returns for agriculture and low prices for manufactured 
goods, and those who want low prices for food and high wages or profits in 
industry—is especially conscious and lively in Attica. Whereas industry and 
trade are accounted plebeian and degrading by the Athenian citizen, the pursuits 
of husbandry are honored as the groundwork of national economy, personal 
character, and military power; and the freemen of the countryside tend to look 
down upon the denizens of the city as either weakling parasites or degraded 
slaves. 

The soil is poor: of 630,000 acres in Attica a third is unsuitable for 
cultivation, and the rest is impoverished by deforestation, meager rainfall, and 
rapid erosion by winter floods. The peasants of Attica shirk no toil—for 
themselves or their handful of slaves—to remedy this dry humor of the gods; 
they gather the surplus flow of headwaters into reservoirs, dike the channels of 
the streams to control the floods, reclaim the precious humus of the swamps, 
build thousands of irrigation canals to bring to their thirsty fields the trickle of 
the rivulets, patiently transplant vegetables to improve their size and quality, and 


let the land lie fallow in alternate years to regain its strength. They alkalinize the 
soil with salts like carbonate of lime, and fertilize it with potassium nitrate, 
ashes, and human waste;2 the gardens and groves about Athens are enriched with 
the sewage of the city, brought by a main sewer to a reservoir outside the 
Dipylon, and led thence by bricklined canals into the valley of the Cephisus 
River.? Different soils are mixed to their mutual benefit, and green crops like 
beans in flower are plowed in to nourish the earth. Plowing, harrowing, sowing, 
and planting are crowded into the brief days of the fall; the grain harvest comes 
at the end of May, and the rainless summer is the season of preparation and rest. 
With all this care Attica produces only 675,000 bushels of grain yearly—hardly 
enough to supply a quarter of its population. Without imported food Periclean 
Athens would starve; hence the urge to imperialism, and the necessity for a 
powerful fleet. 

The countryside tries to atone for its parsimonious grain by generous harvests 
of olives and grapes. Hillsides are terraced and watered, and asses are 
encouraged to make the vine more fruitful by gnawing off the twigs.4 Olive trees 
cover many a landscape in Periclean Greece, but it is Peisistratus and Solon who 
deserve the credit for introducing them. The olive tree takes sixteen years to 
come to fruit, forty years to reach perfection; without the subsidies of 
Peisistratus it might never have grown on Attic soil; and the devastation of the 
olive orchards in the Peloponnesian War will play a part in the decline of 
Athens. To the Greek the olive has many uses: one pressing gives oil for eating, 
a second, oil for anointing, a third, oil for illumination; and the remainder is used 
as fuel.° It becomes Attica’s richest crop, so valuable that the state assumes a 
monopoly of its export, and pays with it and wine for the grain that it must 
import. 

It forbids altogether the export of figs, for these are a main source of health 
and energy in Greece. The fig tree grows well even in arid soil; its spreading 
roots gather whatever moisture the earth will yield, and its stinted foliage offers 
scant surface for evaporation. Furthermore, the husbandman learns from the East 
the secret of caprification: he hangs branches of the wild male goat fig 
(caprificus) among the boughs of the female cultivated tree, and relies upon gall 
wasps to carry the fertilizing pollen of the male into the fruit of the female, 
which then bears richer and sweeter figs. 

These products of the soil—cereals, olive oil, figs, grapes, and wine—are the 
staples of diet in Attica. Cattle rearing is negligible as a source of food; horses 
are bred for racing, sheep for wool, goats for milk, asses, mules, cows, and oxen 
for transport, but chiefly pigs for food; and bees are kept as providers of honey 
for a sugarless world. Meat is a luxury; the poor have it only on feast days; the 


heroic banquets of Homeric days have disappeared. Fish is both a commonplace 
and a delicacy; the poor man buys it salted and dried; the rich man celebrates 
with fresh shark meat and eels.® Cereals take the form of porridge, flat loaves, or 
cakes, often mixed with honey. Bread and cake are seldom baked at home, but 
are bought from women peddlers or in market stalls. Eggs are added, and 
vegetables—particularly beans, peas, cabbage, lentils, lettuce, onions, and garlic. 
Fruits are few; oranges and lemons are unknown. Nuts are common, and 
condiments abound. Salt is collected in salt pans from the sea, and is traded in 
the interior for slaves; a cheap slave is called a “salting,” and a good one is 
“worth his salt.” Nearly everything is cooked and dressed with olive oil, which 
makes an excellent substitute for petroleum. Butter is hard to keep in 
Mediterranean lands, and olive oil takes its place. Honey, sweetmeats, and 
cheese provide dessert; cheesecakes are so fancied that many classic treatises are 
devoted to their esoteric art.” Water is the usual drink, but everyone has wine, for 
no civilization has found life tolerable without narcotics or stimulants. Snow and 
ice are kept in the ground to cool wine in the hot months.’ Beer is known but 
scorned in Periclean days. All in all, the Greek is a moderate eater, and contents 
himself with two meals daily. “Yet there are many,” says Hippocrates, “who, if 
accustomed to it, can easily bear three full meals a day.”9 


Il. INDUSTRY 


Out of the earth come minerals and fuels as well as food. Lighting is provided 
by graceful lamps or torches—burning refined olive oil, or resin—or by candles. 
Heat is derived from dry wood or charcoal, burning in portable braziers. The 
cutting of trees for fuel and building denudes the woods and hills near the towns; 
already in the fifth century timber for houses, furniture, and ships is imported. 
There is no coal. 


Greek mining is not for fuels but for minerals. The soil of Attica is rich in 
marble, iron, zinc, silver, and lead. The mines at Laurium, near the southern tip 
of the peninsula, are in the phrase of Aeschylus “a fountain running silver”!° for 
Athens; they are a main support of the government, which retains all subsoil 
rights, and leases the mines to private operators for a talent ($6000) fee and one 
twenty-fourth of the product yearly.!! In 483 a prospector discovers the first 
really profitable veins at Laurium, and a silver rush takes place to the region of 
the mines. Only citizens are allowed to lease the properties, and only slaves 
perform the work. The pious Nicias, whose superstition will help to ruin Athens, 
makes $170 a day by leasing a thousand slaves to the mine operators at a rental 


of one obol (17 cents) each per day; many an Athenian fortune is made in this 
way, or by lending money to the enterprise. The slaves in the mine number some 
twenty thousand, and include the superintendents and engineers. They work in 
ten-hour shifts, and the operations continue without interruption, night and day. 
If the slave rests he feels the foreman’s lash; if he tries to escape he is attached to 
his work by iron shackles; if he runs away and is captured his forehead is 
branded with a hot iron.!2 The galleries are but three feet high and two feet wide; 
the slaves, with pick or chisel and hammer, work on their knees, their stomachs, 
or their backs.!3 The broken ore is carried out in baskets or bags handed from 
man to man, for the galleries are too narrow to let two men pass each other 
conveniently. The profits are enormous: in 483 the share received by the 
government is a hundred talents ($600,000)—a windfall that builds a fleet for 
Athens and saves Greece at Salamis. Even for others than the slaves there is evil 
in this as well as good; the Athenian treasury becomes dependent upon the 
mines, and when, in the Peloponnesian War, the Spartans capture Laurium the 
whole economy of Athens is upset. The exhaustion of the veins in the fourth 
century co-operates with many other factors in Athenian decay. For Attica has 
no other precious metal in her soil. 


Metallurgy advances with mining. The ore at Laurium is crushed in huge 
mortars with a heavy iron pestle worked by slave power; then it goes to mills 
where it is ground between revolving stones of hard trachyte; then it is sized by 
screening; the material that passes through the screen is sent to an ore washer, 
where jets of water are discharged from cisterns upon inclined rectangular tables 
of stone covered with a smooth thin coat of hard cement; the current is turned at 
sharp angles, where pockets snare the metal particles. The collected metal is 
thrown into small smelting furnaces equipped with blowers to raise the heat; at 
the bottom of each furnace are openings through which the molten metal is 
drawn. Lead is separated from the silver by heating the molten metal on cupels 
of porous material and exposing it to the air; by this simple process the lead is 
converted into litharge, and the silver is freed. The processes of smelting and 
refining are competently performed, for the silver coins of Athens are ninety- 
eight per cent pure. Laurium pays the price of the wealth it produces, as mining 
always pays the price for metal industry; plants and men wither and die from the 
furnace fumes, and the vicinity of the works becomes a scene of dusty 
desolation. 14 


Other industries are not so toilsome. Attica has many of them now, small in 
scale but remarkably specialized. It quarries marble and other stones, it makes a 


thousand shapes of pottery, it dresses hides in great tanneries like those owned 
by Cleon, rival of Pericles, and Anytus, accuser of Socrates; it has wagon- 
makers, shipbuilders, saddlers, harness makers, shoe manufacturers; there are 
saddlers who make only bridles, and shoemakers who make only men’s or 
women’s shoes.!> In the building trades are carpenters, molders, stonecutters, 
metalworkers, painters, veneerers. There are blacksmiths, swordmakers, 
shieldmakers, lampmakers, lyre tuners, millers, bakers, sausage men, 
fishmongers—everything necessary to an economic life busy and varied, but not 
mechanized or monotonous. Common textiles are still for the most part produced 
in the home; there the women weave and mend the ordinary clothing and 
bedding of the family, some carding the wool, some at the spinning wheel, some 
at the loom, some bent over an embroidery frame. Special fabrics come from 
workshops, or from abroad—fine linens from Egypt, Amorgos, and Tarentum, 
dyed woolens from Syracuse, blankets from Corinth, carpets from the Near East 
and Carthage, colorful coverlets from Cyprus; and the women of Cos, late in the 
fourth century, learn the art of unwinding the cocoons of the silkworm and 
weaving the filaments into silk.1© In some homes the women become so highly 
skilled in textile arts that they produce more than their families can use; they sell 
the surplus at first to consumers, then to middlemen; they employ helpers, 
freedmen or slaves; and in this way a domestic industry develops as a step to a 
factory system. 


Such a system begins to take form in the age of Pericles. Pericles himself, like 
Alcibiades, owns a factory.!” No machinery is available, but slaves can be had in 
abundance; it is because muscle power is cheap that there is no incentive to 
develop machinery. The ergasteria of Athens are rather workshops than 
factories; the largest of them, Cephalus’ shield factory, has 120 workmen, 
Timarchus’ shoe factory has ten, Demosthenes’ cabinet factory twenty, his 
armor factory thirty.1® At first these shops produce only to order; later they 
manufacture for the market, and finally for export; and the spread and abundance 
of coinage, replacing barter, facilitates their operations. There are no 
corporations; each factory is an independent unit, owned by one or two men; and 
the owner often works beside his slaves. There are no patents; crafts are handed 
down from father to son, or are learned by apprentices; the Athenians are 
exempted by law from caring for the old age of parents who have failed to teach 
them a trade.!9 Hours are long but work is leisurely; master and man labor from 
dawn to twilight, with a siesta at summer noons. There are no vacations, but 
there are some sixty workless holydays every year. 


II. TRADE AND FINANCE 


When an individual, a family, or a city creates a surplus, and wishes to 
exchange it, trade begins. The first difficulty here is that transport is costly, for 
roads are poor, and the sea is a snare. The finest road is the Sacred Way from 
Athens to Eleusis; but this is mere dirt, and is often too narrow to let vehicles 
pass. The bridges are precarious causeways formed by earthen dikes, which as 
likely as not have been washed away by floods. The usual draft animal is the ox, 
who is too philosophical to enrich the trader that depends upon him for transport; 
wagons are fragile, and always break down, or get bogged in the mud; it is better 
to pack the goods on the back of a mule, for he goes a trifle faster, and does not 
take up so much of the road. There is no postal service in Greece, even for the 
governments; they are content with runners, and private correspondence must 
wait the chance of using these. Important news can be flashed by fire beacons 
from hill to hill, or sent by carrier pigeons.2° There are inns here and there on the 
road, but they are favored by robbers and vermin; even the god Dionysus, in 
Aristophanes, inquires of Heracles for “the eating-houses and hostels where 
there are the fewest bugs.”21! 

Sea transport is cheaper, especially if voyages are limited, as most of them 
are, to the calm summer months. Passenger tariffs are low: for two drachmas 
($2) a family can secure passage from the Piraeus to Egypt or the Black Sea,22 
but ships do not cater to passengers, being made to carry goods or wage war or 
do either at need. The main motive power is wind upon a sail, but slaves ply the 
oars when the wind is contrary or dead. The smallest seagoing merchant vessels 
are triaconters with thirty oars, all on one level; the penteconter has fifty. Back 
about 700 the Corinthians launched the first trireme, with a crew of two hundred 
men plying three banks or tiers of oars; by the fifth century such ships, beautiful 
with their long and lofty prows, have grown to 256 tons, carry seven thousand 
bushels of grain, and become the talk of the Mediterranean by making eight 
miles an hour.23 

The second problem of trade is to find a reliable medium of exchange. Every 
city has its own system of weights and measures, and its own individual coinage; 
at every one of a hundred frontiers one must transvalue all values skeptically, for 
every Greek government except the Athenian cheats by debasing its coins.24 “In 
most cities,” says an anonymous Greek, “merchants are compelled to ship goods 
for the return journey, for they cannot get money that is of any use to them 
elsewhere.”25 Some cities mint coins of electrum—a compound of silver and 
gold—and rival one another in getting as little gold as possible into the mixture. 
The Athenian government, from Solon onward, helps Athenian trade powerfully 


by establishing a reliable coinage, stamped with the owl of Athena; “taking owls 
to Athens” is the Greek equivalent of “carrying coals to Newcastle.”2© Because 
Athens, through all her vicissitudes, refuses to depreciate her silver drachmas, 
these “owls” are accepted gladly throughout the Mediterranean world, and tend 
to displace local currencies in the Aegean. Gold at this stage is still an article of 
merchandise, sold by weight, rather than a vehicle of trade; Athens mints it only 
in rare emergencies, usually in a ration to silver of 14 to I.2” The smallest 
Athenian coins are of copper; eight of these make an obol—a coin of iron or 
bronze, named from its resemblance to nails or spits (obeliskoi). Six obols make 
a drachma, i.e., a handful; two drachmas make a gold stater; one hundred 
drachmas make a mina; sixty minas make a talent. A drachma in the first half of 
the fifth century buys a bushel of grain, as a dollar does in twentieth-century 
America. 28 There is no paper money in Athens, no government bonds, no 
joint-stock corporations, no stock exchange. 

But there are banks. They have a hard struggle to get a footing, for those who 
have no need for loans denounce interest as a crime, and the philosophers agree 
with them. The average fifth-century Athenian is a hoarder; if he has savings he 
prefers to hide them rather than entrust them to the banks. Some men lend 
money on mortgages, at 16 to 18 per cent; some lend it, without interest, to their 
friends; some deposit their money in temple treasuries. The temples serve as 
banks, and lend to individuals and states at a moderate interest; the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi is in some measure an international bank for all Greece. There 
are no private loans to governments, but occasionally one state lends to another. 
Meanwhile the money-changer at his table (trapeza) begins in the fifth century 
to receive money on deposit, and to lend it to merchants at interest rates that vary 
from 12 to 30 per cent according to the risk; in this way he becomes a banker, 
though to the end of ancient Greece he keeps his early name of trapezite, the 
man at the table. He takes his methods from the Near East, improves them, and 
passes them on to Rome, which hands them down to modern Europe. Soon after 
the Persian War Themistocles deposits seventy talents ($420,000) with the 
Corinthian banker Philostephanus, very much as political adventurers feather 
foreign nests for themselves today; this is the earliest known allusion to secular 
—nontemple—banking. Towards the end of the century Antisthenes and 
Archestratus establish what will become, under Pasion, the most famous of all 
private Greek banks. Through such trapezitai money circulates more freely and 
rapidly, and so does more work, than before; and the facilities that they offer 
stimulate creatively the expansion of Athenian trade. 

Trade, not industry or finance, is the soul of Athenian economy. Though 
many producers still sell directly to the consumer, a growing number of them 


require the intermediary of the market, whose function it is to buy and store 
goods until the consumer is ready to purchase them. In this way a class of 
retailers arises, who peddle their wares through the streets, or in the wake of 
armies, or at festivals or fairs, or offer them for sale in shops or stalls in the 
agora or elsewhere in the town. To the shops come freemen or metics or slaves 
to haggle with tradesmen and buy for the home. One of the severest disabilities 
suffered by the “free” women of Athens is that custom does not allow them to 
shop.29 

Foreign commerce advances even faster than domestic trade, for the Greek 
states have learned the advantages of an international division of labor, and each 
specializes in some product; the shieldmaker, for example, no longer goes from 
city to city at the call of those who need him, but makes his shields in his shop 
and sends them out to the markets of the classic world. In one century Athens 
moves from household economy—wherein each household makes nearly all that 
it needs—to urban economy—wherein each town makes nearly all that it needs 
—to international economy—where each state is dependent upon imports, and 
must make exports to pay for them. The Athenian fleet for two generations keeps 
the Aegean clear of pirates, and from 480 to 430 commerce thrives as it never 
will again until Pompey suppresses piracy in 67 B.c. The docks, warehouses, 
markets, and banks of the Piraeus offer every facility for trade; soon the busy 
port becomes the chief center of distribution and reshipment for the commerce 
between the East and the West. “The articles which it is difficult to get, one here, 
one there, from the rest of the world,” says Isocrates, “all these it is easy to buy 
in Athens.”3° “The magnitude of our city,” says Thucydides, “draws the produce 
of the world into our harbor, so that to the Athenian the fruits of other countries 
are as familiar a luxury as those of his own.”3! From the Piraeus merchants carry 
the wine, oil, wool, minerals, marble, pottery, arms, luxuries, books, and works 
of art produced by the fields and shops of Attica; to the Piraeus they bring grain 
from the Byzantium, Syria, Egypt, Italy, and Sicily, fruit and cheese from Sicily 
and Phoenicia, meat from Phoenicia and Italy, fish from the Black Sea, nuts 
from Paphlagonia, copper from Cyprus, tin from England, iron from the Pontic 
coast, gold from Thasos and Thrace, timber from Thrace and Cyprus, 
embroideries from the Near East, wools, flax, and dyes from Phoenicia, spices 
from Cyrene, swords from Chalcis, glass from Egypt, tiles from Corinth, beds 
from Chios and Miletus, boots and bronzes from Etruria, ivory from Ethiopia, 
perfumes and ointments from Arabia, slaves from Lydia, Syria, and Scythia. The 
colonies serve not only as markets, but as shipping agents to send Athenian 
goods into the interior; and though the cities of Ionia decay in the fifth century 
because the trade that once passed there is diverted to the Propontis and Caria 


during and after the Persian War, Italy and Sicily replace them as outlets for the 
surplus products and population of mainland Greece. We may estimate the 
amount of Aegean commerce from the return of 1200 talents from a 5 per cent 
tax laid in 413 upon the imports and exports of the cities in the Athenian Empire, 
indicating a trade of $144,000,000 a year. 

The danger lurking in this prosperity is the growing dependence of Athens 
upon imported grain; hence her insistence upon controlling the Hellespont and 
the Black Sea, her persistent colonizing of the coasts and isles on the way to the 
Straits, and her disastrous expeditions to Egypt in 459 and to Sicily in 415. It is 
this dependence that persuades Athens to transform the Confederacy of Delos 
into an empire; and when, in 405, the Spartans destroy the Athenian fleet in the 
Hellespont, the starvation and surrender of Athens are inevitable results. 
Nevertheless it is this trade that makes Athens rich, and provides, with the 
imperial tribute, the sinews of her cultural development. The merchants who 
accompany their goods to all quarters of the Mediterranean come back with 
changed perspective, and alert and open minds; they bring new ideas and ways, 
break down ancient taboos and sloth, and replace the familial conservatism of a 
rural aristocracy with the individualistic and progressive spirit of a mercantile 
civilization. Here in Athens East and West meet, and jar each other from their 
ruts. Old myths lose their grasp on the souls of men, leisure rises, inquiry is 
supported, science and philosophy grow. Athens becomes the most intensely 
alive city of her time. 


IV. FREEMEN AND SLAVES 


Who does all this work? In the countryside it is done by citizens, their 
families, and free hired men; in Athens it is done partly by citizens, partly by 
freedmen, more by metics, mostly by slaves. The shopkeepers, artisans, 
merchants, and bankers come almost entirely from the voteless classes. The 
burgher looks down upon manual labor, and does as little of it as he may. To 
work for a livelihood is considered ignoble; even the professional practice or 
teaching of music, sculpture, or painting is accounted by many Greeks “a mean 
occupation.”!! Hear blunt Xenophon, who speaks, however, as a proud member 
of the knightly class: 


The base mechanic arts, so called . . . are held in ill repute by civilized communities, and not 
unreasonably; seeing they are the ruin of the bodies of all concerned in them, workers and 
overseers alike, who are forced to remain in sitting postures or to hug the gloom, or else to crouch 
whole days confronting a furnace. Hand in hand with physical enervation follows apace an 


enfeebling of soul, while the demand which these base mechanic arts make on the time of those 
employed in them leaves them no leisure to devote to the claims of friendship and the state.52 


Trade is similarly scorned; to the aristocratic or philosophical Greek it is merely 
money-making at the expense of others; it aims not to create goods but to buy 
them cheap and sell them dear; no respectable citizen will engage in it, though 
he may quietly invest in it and profit from it so long as he lets others do the 
work. A freeman, says the Greek, must be free from economic tasks; he must get 
slaves or others to attend to his material concerns, even, if he can, to take care of 
his property and his fortune; only by such liberation can he find time for 
government, war, literature, and philosophy. Without a leisure class there can be, 
in the Greek view, no standards of taste, no encouragement of the arts, no 
civilization. No man who is in a hurry is quite civilized. 

Most of the functions associated in history with the middle class are in Athens 
performed by metics—freemen of foreign birth who, though ineligible to 
citizenship, have fixed their domicile in Athens. For the most part they are 
professional men, merchants, contractors, manufacturers, managers, tradesmen, 
craftsmen, artists, who, in the course of their wandering, have found in Athens 
the economic liberty, opportunity, and stimulus which to them is far more vital 
than the vote. The most important industrial undertakings, outside of mining, are 
owned by metics; the ceramic industry is theirs completely; and wherever 
middlemen can squeeze themselves in between producer and consumer they are 
to be found. The law harasses them and protects them. It taxes them like citizens, 
lays “liturgies” upon them, exacts military service from them, and adds a poll tax 
for good measure; it forbids them to own land or to marry into the family of a 
citizen; it excludes them from its religious organization, and from direct appeal 
to its courts. But it welcomes them into its economic life, appreciates their 
industry and skill, enforces their contracts, gives them religious freedom, and 
guards their wealth against violent revolution. Some of them flaunt their riches 
vulgarly, but some of them, too, work quietly in science, literature, and the arts, 
practice law or medicine, and create schools of rhetoric and philosophy. In the 
fourth century they will provide the authors and subject of the comic drama, and 
in the third they will set the cosmopolitan tone of Hellenistic society. They itch 
for citizenship, but they love Athens proudly, and contribute painfully to finance 
her defense against her enemies. Through them, chiefly, the fleet is maintained, 
the empire is supported, and the commercial supremacy of Athens is preserved. 

Mingled with the metics in political disabilities and economic opportunities 
are the freedmen—those who once were slaves. For though it is inconvenient to 
liberate a slave, since usually he must be replaced by another, yet the promise of 


freedom is an economical stimulus to a young slave; and many Greeks, as death 
approaches, reward their most loyal slaves with manumission. The slave may be 
freed through ransoming by relatives or friends, as in the case of Plato; or the 
state, indemnifying his owner, may free him for service in war; or he himself 
may save his obols until he can buy his liberty. Like the metic, the freedman 
engages in industry, trade, or finance; at the lowest he may do for pay the work 
of a slave, at the top he may become a magnate of industry. Mylias manages 
Demosthenes’ armor factory; Pasion and Phormio become the richest bankers in 
Athens. The freedman is especially valued as an executive, for no one is more 
severe with slaves than the man who has come up from slavery,2° and has known 
only oppression all the days of his life. 

Beneath these three classes—citizens, metics, and freedmen—are the 115,000 
slaves of Attica.!! They are recruited from unransomed prisoners of war, victims 
of slave raids, infants rescued from exposure, wastrels, and criminals. Few of 
them in Greece are Greeks. The Hellene looks upon foreigners as natural slaves, 
since they so readily give absolute obedience to a king, and he does not account 
the servitude of such men to Greeks as unreasonable. But he balks at the 
enslavement of a Greek, and seldom stoops to it. Greek traders buy slaves as 
they would merchandise, and offer them for sale at Chios, Delos, Corinth, 
Aegina, Athens, and wherever else they can find purchasers. The slave dealers at 
Athens are among the richest of the metics. In Delos it is not unusual for a 
thousand slaves to be sold in a day; Cimon, after the battle of the Eurymedon, 
puts 20,000 prisoners on the slave market.24 At Athens there is a mart where 
slaves stand ready for naked inspection and bargaining purchase at any time. 
They cost from half a mina to ten minas ($50 to $1000). They may be bought for 
direct use, or for investment; men and women in Athens find it profitable to buy 
slaves and rent them to homes, factories, or mines; the return is as high as 33 per 
cent.35 Even the poorest citizen has a slave or two; Aeschines, to prove his 
poverty, complains that his family has only seven; rich homes may have fifty.°° 
The Athenian government employs a number of slaves as clerks, attendants, 
minor officials, or policemen; many of these receive their clothing and a daily 
“allowance” of half a drachma, and are permitted to live where they please. 

In the countryside the slaves are few, and are chiefly women servants in the 
home; in northern Greece and most of the Peloponnesus serfdom makes slavery 
superfluous. In Corinth, Megara, and Athens slaves do most of the manual labor, 
and women slaves most of the domestic toil; but slaves do also a great part of the 
clerical, and some of the executive work, in industry, commerce, and finance. 
Most skilled labor is performed by freemen, freedmen or metics; and there are 
no learned slaves as there will be in the Hellenistic period and in Rome. The 


slave is seldom allowed to bring up children of his own, for it is cheaper to buy a 
slave than to rear one. If the slave misbehaves he is whipped; if he testifies he is 
tortured; when he is struck by a freeman he must not defend himself. But if he is 
subjected to great cruelty he may flee to a temple, and then his master must sell 
him. In no case may his master kill him. So long as he labors he has more 
security than many who in other civilizations are not called slaves; when he is 
ill, or old, or there is no work for him to do, his master does not throw him upon 
public relief, but continues to take care of him. If he is loyal he is treated like a 
faithful servant, almost like a member of the family. lie is often allowed to go 
into business, provided he will pay his owner a part of his earnings. He is free 
from taxation and from military service. Nothing in his costume distinguishes 
him, in fifth-century Athens, from the freeman; indeed the “Old Oligarch” who 
about 425 writes a pamphlet on The Polity of the Athenians complains that the 
slave does not make way for citizens on the street, that he talks freely, and acts 
in every detail as if he were the equal of the citizen.°9 Athens is known for 
mildness to her slaves; it is a common judgment that slaves are better off in 
democratic Athens than poor freemen in oligarchic states.49 Slave revolts, 
though feared, are rare in Attica.4! 

Nevertheless the Athenian conscience is disturbed by the existence of slavery, 
and the philosophers who defend it reveal almost as clearly as those who 
denounce it that the moral development of the nation has outrun its institutions. 
Plato condemns the enslavement of Greeks by Greeks, but for the rest accepts 
slavery on the ground that some people have underprivileged minds.42 Aristotle 
looks upon the slave as an animate tool, and thinks that slavery will continue in 
some form until all menial work can be done by self-operating machines.4° The 
average Greek, though kind to his slaves, has no notion of how a cultured society 
can get along without slavery; to abolish slavery, he feels, it would be necessary 
to abolish Athens. Others are more radical. The Cynic philosophers condemn 
slavery outright; their successors, the Stoics, will condemn it more politely; 
Euripides again and again stirs his audiences by sympathetic pictures of war- 
captured slaves; and the sophist Alcidamas goes about Greece preaching, 
unmolested, the doctrine of Rousseau almost in the words of Rousseau: “God 
has sent all men into the world free, and nature has made no man a slave.”44 But 
slavery goes on. 


V. THE WAR OF THE CLASSES 


The exploitation of man by man is less severe in Athens and Thebes than in 
Sparta or Rome, but it is adequate to the purpose. There are no castes among the 
freemen in Athens, and a man may by resolute ability rise to anything but 
citizenship; hence, in part, the fever and turbulence of Athenian life. There is no 
tense class distinction between employer and employee except in the mines; 
usually the master works beside his men, and personal acquaintance dulls the 
edge of exploitation. The wage of nearly all artisans, of whatever class, is a 
drachma for each actual day of work;45 but unskilled workers may get as low as 
three obols (50 cents) a day.46 Piecework tends to replace timework as the 
factory system develops; and wages begin to vary more widely. A contractor 
may hire slaves from their owner for a rental of one to four obols a day.4” We 
may estimate the buying power of these wages by comparing Greek prices with 
our own. In 414 a house and estate in Attica cost twelve hundred drachmas; a 
medimnus, or 1% bushels, of barley costs a drachma in the sixth century, two at 
the close of the fifth, three in the fourth, five in the time of Alexander; a sheep 
costs a drachma in Solon’s day, ten to twenty at the end of the fifth century;4° in 
Athens as elsewhere currency tends to increase faster than goods, and prices rise. 
At the close of the fourth century prices are five times as high as at the opening 
of the sixth; they double from 480 to 404, and again from 404 to 330.49 

A single man lives comfortably on 120 drachmas ($120) a month;59 we may 
judge from this the condition of the worker who earns thirty drachmas per 
month, and has a family. It is true that the state comes to his relief in times of 
great stress, and then distributes corn at a nominal price. But he observes that the 
goddess of liberty is no friend to the goddess of equality, and that under the free 
laws of Athens the strong grow stronger, the rich richer, while the poor remain 
poor.!V, 51 Individualism stimulates the able, and degrades the simple; it creates 
wealth magnificently, and concentrates it dangerously. In Athens, as in other 
states, cleverness gets all that it can, and mediocrity gets the rest. The landowner 
profits from the rising value of his land; the merchant does his best, despite a 
hundred laws, to secure corners and monopolies; the speculator reaps, through 
the high rate of interest on loans, the lion’s share of the proceeds of industry and 
trade. Demagogues arise who point out to the poor the inequality of human 
possessions, and conceal from them the inequality of human economic ability; 
the poor man, face to face with wealth, becomes conscious of his poverty, 
broods over his unrewarded merits, and dreams of perfect states. Bitterer than 
the war of Greece with Persia, or of Athens with Sparta, is, in all the Greek 
states, the war of class with class. 

In Attica it begins with the conflict between the new rich and the landed 
aristocracy. The ancient families still love the soil, and live for the greater part 


on their estates. Division of the patrimony through many generations has made 
the average holding small5° (the rich Alcibiades has only seventy acres), and the 
squire in most cases labors personally on the soil, or in the management of his 
property. But though the aristocrat is not rich, he is proud; he adds his father’s 
name to his own as a title of nobility, and he remains aloof as long as he can 
from the mercantile bourgeoisie which is capturing the wealth of Athens’ 
growing trade. His wife, however, cries for a city home and the varied life and 
opportunities of the metropolis; his daughters wish to live in Athens and snare 
rich husbands; his sons hope to find hetairai there and to give gay parties in the 
style of the nouveaux riches. As the aristocrat cannot compete in luxury with the 
merchants and manufacturers, he accepts them, or their children, as sons-in-law 
or daughters-in-law; they are anxious to climb, and willing to pay. The upshot is 
a union of the rich in land with the rich in money, and the formation of an upper 
class of oligarchs, envied and hated by the poor, angry at the excesses and 
extravagance of democracy, and fearful of revolution. 

It is the insolence of the new wealth that brings on the second phase of the 
class war—the struggle of the poorer citizens against the rich. Many of the 
bourgeoisie flaunt their wealth like Alcibiades, but few others can so charm the 
“mechanic multitude” by dramatic audacity and elegance of person or speech. 
Young men conscious of ability and frustrated with poverty translate their 
personal need for opportunity and place into a general gospel of revolt; and 
intellectuals eager for new ideas and the applause of the oppressed formulate for 
them the aims of their rebellion.54 They call not for the socialization of industry 
and trade but for the abolition of debts and the redistribution of the land—among 
the citizens; for the radical movement in fifth-century Athens is confined to the 
poorer voters, and never dreams, at this stage, of liberating the slaves, or letting 
the metics in on the reallotment of the soil. The leaders talk of a golden past in 
which all men were equal in possessions, but they do not wish to be taken too 
literally when they speak of restoring that paradise. It is an aristocratic 
communism that they have in mind—not a nationalization of the land by the 
state, but an equal sharing of it by the citizens. They point out how unreal is the 
equality of the franchise in the face of mounting economic inequality; but they 
are resolved to use the political power of the poorer citizenry to persuade the 
Assembly to sluice into the pockets of the needy—by fines liturgies, 
confiscations, and public works°5—some of the concentrated wealth of the 
rich.56 And to give a lead to future rebels they adopt red as the symbolic color of 
their revolt.57 

In the face of this threat the rich band themselves in secret organizations 
pledged to take common action against what Plato, despite his communism, will 


call the “monstrous beast” of the aroused and hungry mob.°® The free workers 
also organize—have at least since Solon organized—themselves into clubs 
(eranoi, thiasoi) of stonemasons, marble cutters, woodworkers, ivory-workers, 
potters, fishermen, actors, etc.; Socrates is a member of a sculptor’s thiasos.V, °9 
But these groups are not so much trade-unions as mutual benefit societies: they 
come together in meeting places called synods or synagogues, have banquets and 
games, and worship a patron deity; they make payments to sick members, and 
contract collectively for specific enterprises; but they do not enter visibly into 
the Athenian class war. The battle is fought on the fields of literature and 
politics. Pamphleteers like the “Old Oligarch” issue denunciations or defenses of 
democracy. The comic poets, since their plays require rich men to finance their 
production, are on the side of the drachmas, and pour ridicule upon the radical 
leaders and their utopias. In the Ecclesiazusae (392) Aristophanes introduces us 
to the lady communist Praxagora, who makes an oration as follows: 


I want all to have a share of everything, and all property to be in common; there will no longer 
be either rich or poor; no longer shall we see one man harvesting vast tracts of land, while another 


has not ground enough to be buried in. . . . I intend that there shall only be one and the same 
condition of life for all. . . . I shall begin by making land, money, everything that is private 
property, common to all... . Women shall belong to all men in common.®! 


“But who,” asks Blepyrus, “will do the work?” “The slaves,” is her reply. In 
another comedy, the Plutus (408), Aristophanes allows Poverty, who is 
threatened with extinction, to defend herself as the necessary goad to human toil 
and enterprise: 


I am the sole cause of all your blessings, and your safety depends upon me alone. . . . Who 
would wish to hammer iron, build ships, sew, turn, cut up leather, bake bricks, bleach linen, tan 
hides, or break up the soil with the plow and gamer the gifts of Demeter if he could live in 
idleness and free from all this work? . . . If your system [communism] is applied . . . you will not 
be able to sleep in a bed, for no more will ever be manufactured; nor on carpets, for who would 
weave them if he had gold?62 


The reforms of Ephialtes and Pericles are the first achievement of the 
democratic revolt. Pericles is a man of judgment and moderation; he does not 
wish to destroy the rich but to preserve them and their enterprise by easing the 
condition of the poor; but after his death (429) the democracy becomes so 
radical that the oligarchic party conspires again with Sparta, and makes in 411, 
and once more in 404, a rich man’s revolution. Nevertheless, because wealth is 
great in Athens and trickles down to many, and because fear of a slave uprising 
gives the citizenry pause, the class war in Athens is milder, and sooner reaches a 
working compromise, than in Greek states where the middle class is not strong 


enough to mediate between rich and poor. At Samos, in 412, the radicals seize 
the government, execute two hundred aristocrats, banish four hundred more, 
divide up the lands and houses among themselves,®3 and develop another society 
like that which they have overthrown. At Leontini, in 422, the commoners expel 
the oligarchs, but soon afterward take to flight. At Corcyra, in 427, the oligarchs 
assassinate sixty leaders of the popular party; the democrats seize the 
government, imprison four hundred aristocrats, try fifty of them before a kind of 
Committee of Public Safety, and execute all fifty at once; seeing which a 
considerable number of the surviving prisoners slay one another, others kill 
themselves, and the rest are walled up in the temple in which they have sought 
sanctuary, and are starved to death. Thucydides describes the class war in Greece 
in a timeless passage: 


During seven days the Corcyraeans were engaged in butchering those of their fellow-citizens 
whom they regarded as their enemies; and although the crime imputed was that of attempting to 
put down the democracy, some were slain also for private hatred, others by their debtors because 
of the monies owed to them. Death thus raged in every shape, and as usually happens at such 
times, there was no length to which violence did not go; sons were killed by their fathers, and 
suppliants were dragged from the altar or slain upon it. . . . Revolution thus ran its course from 
city to city, and the places where it arrived last, from having heard what had been done before, 
carried to a still greater excess the refinement of their inventions . . . and the atrocity of their 
reprisals. . . . Corcyra gave the first example of these crimes . . . of the revenge exacted by the 
governed—who had never experienced equitable treatment, or, indeed, aught but violence from 
their rulers—when their hour came; of the iniquitous resolves of those who desired to get rid of 
their accustomed poverty, and ardently coveted their neighbors’ goods; and the savage and 
pitiless excesses into which men who had begun the struggle not in a class but in a party spirit, 
were hurried by their passions. . . . In the confusion into which life was now thrown in the cities, 
human nature, always rebelling against the law and now its master, gladly showed itself 
ungoverned in passion, above respect for justice, and the enemy of all superiority. . . . Reckless 
audacity came now to be considered the courage of a loyal ally; prudent hesitation, specious 
cowardice; moderation was held to be a cloak for unmanliness; ability to see all sides of a 
question was accounted inability to act on any... . 

The cause of all these evils was the lust for power arising from greed and ambition. . . . The 
leaders in the cities, each provided with the fairest professions, on the one side with the cry of the 
political equality of the people, on the other of a moderate aristocracy, sought prizes for 
themselves in those public interests which they pretended to cherish; and, recoiling from no 
means in their struggle for ascendancy, engaged in the direst excesses. . . . Religion was in honor 
with neither party, but the use of fair phrases to arrive at guilty ends was in high reputation. . . . 
The ancient simplicity into which honor so largely entered was laughed down, and disappeared; 
and society became divided into Camps in which no man trusted his fellow. . . . Meanwhile the 
moderate part of the citizens perished between the two, either for not joining in the quarrel, or 
because envy would not suffer them to escape. . .. The whole Hellenic world was convulsed.64 


Athens survives this turbulence because every Athenian is at heart an 
individualist, and loves private property; and because the Athenian government 


finds a practicable medium between socialism and individualism in a moderate 
regulation of business and wealth. The state is not afraid to regulate: it sets a 
limit upon the size of dowries, the cost of funerals, and the dress of women;® it 
taxes and supervises trade, enforces fair weights and measures and honest 
quality so far as the ingenuity of human rascality permits;6® it limits the export 
of food, and enacts sharp laws to govern and chasten the practices of merchants 
and tradesmen. It watches the grain trade carefully, and legislates severely 
against corners—even to the death penalty—by forbidding the purchase of more 
than seventy-five bushels of wheat at a time; it interdicts loans on outgoing 
cargoes unless the return shipment is to bring grain to the Piraeus; it requires that 
all corn loaded by vessels owned in Athens shall be brought to the Piraeus; and it 
prohibits the export of more than a third of any com cargo that reaches that 
port.6” By keeping a reserve of grain in state-owned storehouses, and pouring 
this upon the market when prices rise too rapidly, Athens sees to it that the price 
of bread shall never be exorbitant, that millionaires shall not be created out of 
the hunger of the people, and that no Athenian shall starve.6® The state regulates 
wealth through taxation and liturgies, and persuades or compels rich men to 
supply funds for the fleet, the drama, and the theoric payments that enable the 
poor to attend the plays and the games. For the rest Athens protects freedom of 
trade, private property, and the opportunity to profit, deeming them the 
necessary implements of human liberty, and the most powerful stimuli to 
industry, commerce, and prosperity. 

Under this system of economic individualism tempered with socialistic 
regulation, wealth accumulates in Athens, and spreads sufficiently to prevent a 
radical revolution; to the end of ancient Athens private property remains secure. 
The number of citizens with a comfortable income doubles between 480 and 
431;69 the public revenue grows, public expenditures rise, and yet the treasury is 
full beyond any precedent in Greek history. The economic basis of Athenian 
freedom, enterprise, art, and thought is firmly laid, and will bear without strain 
every extravagance of the Golden Age except the war by which all Greece will 
be ruined. 


I In this volume an obol is reckoned as equivalent in buying power to 17 cents in United States currency in 
1938, a drachma as $1, a talent as $6000. These equivalents are only approximate, for prices rose 
throughout Greek history; cf. section V of this chapter. 


II Plutarch, Pericles. Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth, 272, and Ferguson, Greek Imperialism, 61, feel 
that the Athenian disdain for manual labor has been exaggerated; but cf. Glotz, Ancient Greece at Work 
160. 


III The figure is Gomme’s, I.e. Possibly the number was much greater: Suidas, on the authority of a speech 
uncertainly attributed to Hypereides in 338, gives the number of adult male slaves alone as 150,000;37 and 
according to the unreliable Athenaeus the census of Attica by Demetrius Phalereus about 317 gave 21,000 
citizens, 10,000 metics and freedmen, and 400,000 slaves. Timaeus about 300 reckoned the slaves of 
Corinth at 460,000, and Aristotle, about 340, those of Aegina at 470,000.38 Perhaps these high figures are 
due to including slaves transiently offered for sale in the slave marts of Corinth, Aegina, and Athens. 


IV The great fortunes of Greek antiquity were of course modest in amount by modern standards. Callias, the 
wealthiest of the Athenians, is said to have had two hundred talents ($1,200,000); Nicias, one hundred.52 


V The sculptors and architects of Greece formed a guild of builders, with their own religious mysteries, and 
became the forerunners of the Freemasons of later Europe.©9 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Morals and Manners of the Athenians 
I. CHILDHOOD 


EVERY Athenian citizen is expected to have children, and all the forces of 
religion, property, and the state unite to discountenance childlessness. Where no 
offspring comes, adoption is the rule, and high prices are paid for prepossessing 
orphans. At the same time law and public opinion accept infanticide as a 
legitimate safeguard against excess population and a pauperizing fragmentation 
of the land; any father may expose a newborn child to death either as doubtfully 
his, or as weak or deformed. The children of slaves are seldom allowed to live. 
Girls are more subject to exposure than boys, for every daughter has to be 
provided with a dowry, and at marriage she passes from the home and service of 
those who have reared her into the service of those who have not. Exposure is 
effected by leaving the infant in a large earthenware vessel within the precincts 
of a temple or in some other place where it can soon be rescued if any wish to 
adopt it. The parental right to expose permits a rough eugenics, and co-operates 
with a rigorous natural selection by hardship and competition to make the 
Greeks a strong and healthy people. The philosophers almost unanimously 
approve of family limitation: Plato will call for the exposure of all feeble 
children, and of those born of base or elderly parents;! and Aristotle will defend 
abortion as preferable to infanticide.2 The Hippocratic code of medical ethics 
will not allow the physician to effect abortion, but the Greek midwife is an 
experienced hand in this field, and no law impedes her.! 3 


On or before the tenth day after birth the child is formally accepted into the 
family with a religious ritual around the hearth, and receives presents and a 
name. Usually a Greek has but one name, like Socrates or Archimedes; but since 
it is customary to call the eldest son after the paternal grandfather, repetition is 
frequent, and Greek history is confounded with a multiplicity of Xenophons, 
Aeschineses, Thucydideses, Diogeneses, and Zenos. To avoid ambiguity the 
father’s name or the place of birth may be added, as with Kimon Miltiadou— 
Cimon son of Miltiades—or Diodorus Siculus—Diodorus of Sicily; or the 
problem may be solved by some jolly nickname, like Callimedon—The Crab.° 


Once the child is so accepted into the family it cannot lawfully be exposed, 
and is reared with all the affection that parents lavish upon their children in 
every age. Themistocles describes his son as the real ruler of Athens; for he, 
Themistocles, the most influential man in the city, is ruled by his wife, who is 
ruled by their child.© Many an epigram in The Greek Anthology reveals a tender 
parental love: 


I wept at the death of my Theonoe, but the hopes centered in our child lightened my sorrows. 
And now envious Fate has bereaved me of the boy as well. Alas! I am cheated of thee, my child, 
all that was left to me. Persephone, hear this cry of a father’s grief, and lay the child upon his dead 
mother’s breast.” 


The tragedies of adolescence are eased with many games, some of which will 
survive the memory of Greece. On a white perfume vase made for a child’s 
grave a little boy is seen taking his toy cart with him down to Hades.® Babies 
have terra-cotta rattles containing pebbles; girls keep house with their dolls, boys 
fight great campaigns with clay soldiers and generals, nurses push children on 
swings or balance them on seesaws, boys and girls roll hoops, fly kites, spin 
tops, play hide-and-seek or blindman’s buff or tug of war, and wage a hundred 
merry contests with pebbles, nuts, coins, and balls. The marbles of the Golden 
Age are dried beans shot from the fingers, or smooth stones shot or tossed into a 
circle to dislodge enemy stones and come to rest as near as possible to the center. 
As children approach the “age of reason”—seven or eight—they take up the 
game of dice by throwing square knucklebones (astragali), the highest throw, 
six, being counted the best.9 The games of the young are as old as the sins of 
their fathers. 


Il. EDUCATION 


Athens provides public gymnasiums and palaestras, and exercises some loose 
supervision over teachers; but the city has no public schools or state universities, 
and education remains in private hands. Plato advocates state schools,!9 but 
Athens seems to believe that even in education competition will produce the best 
results. Professional schoolmasters set up their own schools, to which freeborn 
boys are sent at the age of six. The name paidagogos is given not to the teacher 
but to the slave who conducts the boy daily to and from school; we hear of no 
boarding schools. Attendance at school continues till fourteen or sixteen, or till a 
later age among the well to do.!! The schools have no desks but only benches; 
the pupil holds on his knee the roll from which he reads or the material upon 
which he writes. Some schools, anticipating much later fashions, are adorned 


with statues of Greek heroes and gods; a few are elegantly furnished. The 


teacher teaches all subjects, and attends to character as well as intellect, using a 
sandal.!!, 12 


The curriculum has three divisions—writing, music, and gymnastics; eager 
modernists will add, in Aristotle’s day, drawing and painting.!4 Writing includes 
reading and arithmetic, which uses letters for numbers. Everyone learns to play 
the lyre, and much of the material of instruction is put into poetical and musical 
form.!5 No time is spent in acquiring any foreign language, much less a dead 
one, but great care is taken in learning the correct usage of the mother tongue. 
Gymnastics are taught chiefly in the gymnasium and the palaestra, and no one is 
considered educated who has not learned to wrestle, swim, and use the bow and 
the sling. 


The education of girls is carried on at home, and is largely confined to 
“domestic science.” Outside of Sparta girls take no part in public gymnastics. 
They are taught by their mothers or nurses to read and write and reckon, to spin 
and weave and embroider, to dance and sing and play some instrument. A few 
Greek women are well educated, but these are mostly hetairai; for respectable 
ladies there is no secondary education, until Aspasia lures a few of them into 
rhetoric and philosophy. Higher education for men is provided by professional 
rhetors and sophists, who offer instruction in oratory, science, philosophy, and 
history. These independent teachers engage lecture halls near the gymnasium or 
palaestra, and constitute together a scattered university for pre-Platonic Athens. 
Only the prosperous can study under them, for they charge high fees; but 
ambitious youths work by night in mill or field in order to be able to attend by 
day the classes of these nomadic professors. 


When boys reach the age of sixteen they are expected to pay special attention 
to physical exercises, as fitting them in some measure for the tasks of war. Even 
their sports give them indirectly a military preparation: they run, leap, wrestle, 
hunt, drive chariots, and hurl the javelin. At eighteen they enter upon the second 
of the four stages of Athenian life (pais, ephebos, aner, geron—child, youth, 
man, elder), and are enrolled into the ranks of Athens’ soldier youth, the 
epheboi.!!! Under moderators chosen by the leaders of their tribes they are 
trained for two years in the duties of citizenship and war. They live and eat 
together, wear an impressive uniform, and submit to moral supervision night and 
day. They organize themselves democratically on the model of the city, meet in 
assembly, pass resolutions, and erect laws for their own governance; they have 


archons, strategoi, and judges.!© For the first year they are schooled with 
strenuous drill, and hear lectures on literature, music, geometry, and rhetoric.1!7 
At nineteen they are assigned to garrison the frontier, and are entrusted for two 
years with the protection of the city against attack from without and disorder 
within. Solemnly, in the presence of the Council of Five Hundred, with hands 
stretched over the altar in the temple of Agraulos, they take the oath of the young 
men of Athens: 


I will not disgrace the sacred arms, nor will I abandon the man next to me, whoever he may be. 
I will bring aid to the ritual of the state, and to the holy duties, both alone and in company with 
many. I will transmit my native commonwealth not lessened, but larger and better than I have 
received it. I will obey those who from time to time are judges; I will obey the established 
statutes, and whatever other regulations the people shall enact. If anyone shall attempt to destroy 
the statutes I will not permit it, but will repel him both alone and with all. I will honor the 
ancestral faith. 18 


The epheboi are assigned a special place at the theater, and play a prominent role 
in the religious processions of the city; perhaps it is such young men that we see 
riding so handsomely on the Parthenon frieze. Periodically they exhibit their 
accomplishments in public contests, above all in the relay torch race from the 
Piraeus to Athens. All the city comes out for this picturesque event, and lines the 
four-and-a-half-mile road; the race is run at night, and the way is not 
illuminated; all that can be seen of the runners is the leaping light of the torches 
that they carry forward and pass on. When, at the age of twenty-one, the training 
of the epheboi is completed, they are freed from parental authority, and formally 
admitted into the full citizenship of the city. 


Such is the education—eked out by lessons learned in the home and in the 
street—that produces the Athenian citizen. It is an excellent combination of 
physical and mental, moral and esthetic, training, of supervision in youth with 
freedom in maturity; and in its heyday it turns out young men as fine as any in 
history. After Pericles theory grows and beclouds practice; philosophers debate 
the goals and methods of education—whether the teacher should aim chiefly at 
intellectual development or at moral character, chiefly at practical ability or the 
promotion of abstract science. But all agree in attaching the highest importance 
to education. When Aristippus is asked in what way the educated are superior to 
the untutored he answers, “as broken horses are to the unbroken”; and Aristotle 
to the same question replies, “as the living are to the dead.” At least, adds 
Aristippus, “If the pupil derives no other good, he will not, when he attends the 
theater, be one stone upon another.” !9 


Il. EXTERNALS 


The citizens of Athens, in the fifth century, are men of medium height, 
vigorous, bearded, and not all as handsome as Pheidias’ horsemen. The ladies of 
the vases are graceful, and those of the stelae have a dignified loveliness, and 
those molded by the sculptors are supremely beautiful; but the actual ladies of 
Athens, limited in their mental development by an almost Oriental seclusion, are 
at best as pretty as their Near Eastern sisters, but no more. The Greeks admire 
beauty even beyond other nations, but they do not always embody it. Greek 
women, like others, find their figures a little short of perfection. They lengthen 
them with high cork soles on their shoes, pad out deficiencies with wadding, 
compress abundances with lacing, and support the breasts with a cloth 
brassiere.!V, 20 

The hair of the Greeks is usually dark; blondes are exceptional, and much 
admired; many women, and some men, dye their hair to make it blonde, or to 
conceal the grayness of age.22 Both sexes use oils to help the growth of the hair 
and to protect it against the sun; the women, and again some men, add perfumes 
to the oil.23 Both sexes, in the sixth century, wear the hair long, usually bound in 
braids around or behind the head. In the fifth century the women vary their 
coiffure by knotting the hair low on the nape of the neck, or letting it fall over 
the shoulders, or around the neck and upon the breast. The ladies like to bind 
their hair with gay ribbons, and to adorn these with a jewel on the forehead.24 
After Marathon the men begin to cut their hair; after Alexander they will shave 
their mustaches and beards with sickle-shaped razors of iron. No Greek ever 
wears a mustache without a beard. The beard is neatly trimmed, usually to a 
point. The barber not only cuts the hair and shaves or trims the beard, but he 
manicures his customer and otherwise polishes him up for presentation; when he 
has finished he offers him a mirror in the most modern style.2° The barber has 
his shop, which is a center for the “wineless symposia” (as Theophrastus calls 
them) of the local gossips and gadflies; but he often works outside it under the 
sky. He is garrulous by profession; and when one of his kind asks King 
Archelaus of Macedon how he would like to have his hair cut the king answers, 
“In silence.”26 The women also shave here and there, using razors or depilatories 
of arsenic and lime. 

Perfumes—made from flowers, with a base of oil—are numbered in the 
hundreds; Socrates complains that men make so much use of them.?7 Every lady 
of class has an armory of mirrors, pins, hairpins, safety pins, tweezers, combs, 
scent bottles, and pots for rouge and creams. Cheeks and lips are painted with 
sticks of minium or alkanet root; eyebrows are penciled with lampblack or 


pulverized antimony; eyelids are shaded with antimony or kohl; eyelashes are 
darkened, and then set with a mixture of egg white and gum ammoniac. Creams 
and washes are used for removing wrinkles, freckles, and spots; disagreeable 
applications are kept on the face for hours in the patient lust to seem, if one 
cannot be, beautiful. Oil of mastic is employed to prevent perspiration, and 
specific perfumed unguents are applied to various parts of the body; a proper 
lady uses palm oil on the face and breast, marjoram on the eyebrows and hair, 
essence of thyme on the throat and knees, mint on the arms, myrrh on the legs 
and feet.28 Against this seductive armament men protest to as much effect as in 
other ages. A character in Athenian comedy reproves a lady in cosmetic detail: 
“If you go out in summer, two streaks of black run from your eyes; perspiration 
makes a red furrow from your cheeks to your neck; and when your hair touches 
your face it is blanched by the white lead.”29 Women remain the same, because 
men do. 

Water is limited, and cleanliness seeks substitutes. The well to do bathe once 
or twice daily, using a soap made of olive oil mixed with an alkali into a paste; 
then they are anointed with fragrant essences. Comfortable homes have a paved 
bathroom in which stands a large marble basin, usually filled by hand; 
sometimes water is brought by pipes and channels into the house and through the 
wall of the bathroom, where it spouts from a metal nozzle in the shape of an 
animal’s head, and falls upon the floor of a small shower-bath enclosure, whence 
it runs out into the garden.29 Most people, unable to spare water for a bath, rub 
themselves with oil, and then scrape it off with a crescent-shaped strigil, as in 
Lysippus’ Apoxyomenos. The Greek is not fastidiously clean; his hygiene is not 
so much a matter of indoor toilette as of abstemious diet and an active outdoor 
life. He seldom sits in closed homes, theaters, churches, or halls, rarely works in 
closed factories or shops; his drama, his worship, even his government, proceed 
under the sun; and his simple clothing, which lets the air reach every part of his 
body, can be thrown aside with one swing of the arm for a bout of wrestling or a 
bath of sunshine. 

Greek dress consists essentially of two squares of cloth, loosely draped about 
the body, and seldom tailored to fit the individual; it varies in minor detail from 
city to city, but remains constant for generations. The chief garment at Athens is 
for men the chiton, or tunic, for women the peplos, or robe, both made of wool. 
If the weather requires it these may be covered with a mantle (himation) or cloak 
(chlamys), suspended like them from the shoulders, and falling freely in those 
natural folds that so please us in Greek statuary. In the fifth century clothing is 
usually white; women, rich men, and gay youths, however, go in for color, even 
for purple and dark red, and colored stripes and embroidered hems; and the 


women may bind a colored girdle about the waist. Hats are unpopular on the 
ground that they keep moisture from the hair and so make it prematurely gray;3! 
the head is covered only in traveling, in battle, and at work under the hot sun; 
women may wear colored kerchiefs or bandeaux; workers sometimes wear a Cap 
and nothing else.32 Shoes are sandals, high shoes, or boots; usually of leather, 
black for men, colored for women. The ladies of Thebes, says Dicaearchus, 
“wear low purple shoes laced so as to show the bare feet.”33 Most children and 
workingmen dispense with shoes altogether; and no one bothers with 
stockings.°4 

Both sexes announce or disguise their incomes with jewelry. Men wear at 
least one ring; Aristotle wears several.25 The walking sticks of the men may 
have knobs of silver or gold. Women wear bracelets, necklaces, diadems, 
earrings, brooches and chains, jeweled clasps and buckles, and sometimes 
jeweled bands about the ankles or the upper arms. Here, as in most mercantile 
cultures, luxury runs into excess among those to whom wealth is a novelty. 
Sparta regulates the headdress of its ladies, and Athens forbids women to take 
more than three dresses on a journey.2° Women smile at these restrictions, and, 
without lawyers, get around them; they know that to most men and to some 
women dress makes the woman; and their behavior in this matter reveals a 
wisdom gathered through a thousand centuries. 


IV. MORALS 


The Athenians of the fifth century are not exemplars of morality; the progress 
of the intellect has loosened many of them from their ethical traditions, and has 
turned them into almost unmoral individuals. They have a high reputation for 
legal justice, but they are seldom altruistic to any but their children; conscience 
rarely troubles them, and they never dream of loving their neighbors as 
themselves. Manners vary from class to class; in the dialogues of Plato life is 
graced with a charming courtesy, but in the comedies of Aristophanes there are 
no manners at all, and in public oratory personal abuse is relied upon as the very 
soul of eloquence; in such matters the Greeks have much to learn from the time- 
polished “barbarians” of Egypt or Persia or Babylon. Salutation is cordial but 
simple; there is no bowing, for that seems to the proud citizens a vestige of 
monarchy; handshaking is reserved for oaths or solemn farewells; usually the 
greeting is merely Chaire—“Rejoice’—followed, as elsewhere, by some 
brilliant remark about the weather.” 


Hospitality has lessened since Homeric days, for travel is a little more secure 
than then, and inns provide food and shelter for transients; even so it remains an 
outstanding virtue of the Athenians. Strangers are welcomed though without 
introduction; if they come with letters from a common friend, they receive bed 
and board, and sometimes parting gifts. An invited guest is always privileged to 
bring an uninvited guest with him. This freedom of entry gives rise in time to a 
class of parasites—parasitoi—a word originally applied to the clergy who ate 
the “corn left over” from the temple supplies. The well to do are generous givers 
in both public and private philanthropy; the practice as well as the word is 
Greek. Charity—charitas, or love—is also present; there are many institutions 
for the care of strangers, the sick, the poor, and the old.3° The government 
provides pensions for wounded soldiers, and brings up war orphans at the 
expense of the state; in the fourth century it will make payments to disabled 
workmen.?9 In periods of drought, war, or other crisis, the state pays two obols 
(34 cents) a day to the needy, in addition to the regular fees for attendance at the 
Assembly, the courts, and the plays. There are the normal scandals; a speech of 
Lysias concerns a man who, though on public relief, has rich men for his friends, 
earns money by his handicraft, and rides horses for recreation.4° 

The Greek might admit that honesty is the best policy, but he tries everything 
else first. The chorus in Sophocles’ Philoctetes expresses the tenderest sympathy 
for the wounded and deserted soldier, and then takes advantage of his slumber to 
counsel Neoptolemus to betray him, steal his weapons, and leave him to his fate. 
Everyone complains that the Athenian retailers adulterate their goods, give short 
weight and short change despite the government inspectors, shift the fulcrum of 
their scales towards the measuring weights,4 and lie at every opportunity; the 
sausages, for example, are accused of being dogs.41 A comic dramatist calls the 
fishmongers “assassins”; a gentler poet calls them “burglars.”42 The politicians 
are not much better; there is hardly a man in Athenian public life that is not 
charged with crookedness;4? an honest man like Aristides is considered exciting 
news, almost a monstrosity; even Diogenes’ daytime lantern does not find 
another. Thucydides reports that men are more anxious to be called clever than 
honest, and suspect honesty of simplicity.44 It is an easy matter to find Greeks 
who will betray their country: “At no time,” says Pausanias, “was Greece 
wanting in people afflicted with this itch for treason.”45 Bribery is a popular way 
to political advancement, criminal impunity, diplomatic accomplishments; 
Pericles has large sums voted to him for secret uses, presumably for lubricating 
international negotiations. Morality is strictly tribal; Xenophon, in a treatise on 
education, frankly advises lying and robbery in dealing with the enemies of 
one’s country.46 The Athenian envoys at Sparta in 432 defend their empire in 


plain terms: “It has always been the law that the weaker should be subject to the 
stronger . . . no one has ever allowed the cry for justice to hinder his ambition 
when he had a chance of gaining anything by might”’4”—though this passage, 
and the supposed speech of the Athenian leaders at Melos,48 may be exercises of 
Thucydides’ philosophical imagination, inflamed by the cynical discourses of 
certain Sophists; it would be as fair to judge the Greeks from the unconventional 
ethics of Gorgias, Callicles, Thrasymachus, and Thucydides as it would be to 
describe the modern European by the brilliant bizarreries of Machiavelli, La 
Rochefoucauld, Nietzsche, and Stirner—not saying how fair that would be. That 
something of this superiority to morals is an active ingredient in the Greek 
character appears in the readiness with which the Spartans agree with the 
Athenians on these mooted points of morals. When the Lacedaemonian 
Phoebidas, despite a treaty of peace, treacherously seizes upon the citadel of 
Thebes, and the Spartan King Agesilaus is questioned about the justice of this 
action, he replies: “Inquire only if it is useful; for whenever an action is useful to 
our country it is right.” Time and again truces are violated, solemn promises are 
broken, envoys are slain.49 Perhaps, however, the Greeks differ from ourselves 
not in conduct but in candor; our greater delicacy makes it offensive to us to 
preach what we practice. 

Custom and religion among the Greeks exercise a very modest restraint upon 
the victor in war. It is a regular matter, even in civil wars, to sack the conquered 
city, to finish off the wounded, to slaughter or enslave all unransomed prisoners 
and all captured noncombatants, to burn down the houses, the fruit trees, and the 
crops, to exterminate the live stock, and to destroy the seed for future sowings.°° 
At the opening of the Peloponnesian War the Spartans butcher as enemies all 
Greeks whom they find on the sea, whether allies of Athens or neutrals;>! at the 
battle of Aegospotami, which closes the war, the Spartans put to death three 
thousand Athenian prisoners°2—almost the selected best of Athens’ depleted 
citizenry. War of some kind—of city against city or of class against class—is a 
normal condition in Hellas. In this way the Greece that defeated the King of 
Kings turns upon itself, Greek meets Greek in a thousand battles, and in the 
course of a century after Marathon the most brilliant civilization in history 
consumes itself in a prolonged national suicide. 


V. CHARACTER 


If we are still attracted to these reckless disputants it is because they cover the 
nakedness of their sins with an exhilarating vigor of enterprise and intellect. The 


nearness of the sea, the opportunities of trade, the freedom of economic and 
political life form the Athenian to an unprecedented excitability and resilience of 
temper and thought, a very fever of mind and sense. What a change from the 
Orient to Europe, from the drowsy southern regions to these intermediate states 
where winter is cold enough to invigorate without dulling, and summer warm 
enough to liberate without enfeebling body and soul! Here is faith in life and 
man, a zest of living never rivaled again until the Renaissance. 

Out of this stimulating milieu comes courage, and an impulsiveness all the 
world away from the sophrosyne—self-control—which the philosophers vainly 
preach, or the Olympian serenity which young Winckelmann and old Goethe 
will foist upon the passionate and restless Greeks. A nation’s ideals are usually a 
disguise, and are not to be taken as history. Courage and temperance—andreia, 
or manliness, and the meden agan, or “nothing in excess” of the Delphic 
inscription—are the rival mottoes of the Greek; he realizes the one frequently 
enough, but the other only in his peasants, philosophers, and saints. The average 
Athenian is a sensualist, but with a good conscience; he sees no sin in the 
pleasures of sense, and finds in them the readiest answer to the pessimism that 
darkens his meditative intervals. He loves wine, and is not ashamed to get drunk 
now and then; he loves women, in an almost innocently physical way, easily 
forgives himself for promiscuity, and does not look upon a lapse from virtue as 
an irremediable disaster. Nevertheless he dilutes two parts of wine with three of 
water, and considers repeated drunkenness an offense against good taste. Though 
he seldom practices moderation he sincerely worships it, and formulates more 
clearly than any other people in history the ideal of self-mastery. 

The Athenians are too brilliant to be good, and scorn stupidity more than they 
abominate vice. They are not all sages, and we must not picture their woman as 
all lovely Nausicaas or stately Helens, or their men as combining the courage of 
Ajax with Nestor’s wisdom; history has remembered the geniuses of Greece and 
has ignored her fools (except Nicias); even our age may seem great when most 
of us are forgotten, and only our mountain peaks have escaped the obscurity of 
time. Discounting the pathos of distance, the average Athenian remains as subtle 
as an Oriental, as enamored of novelty as an American; endlessly curious and 
perpetually mobile; always preaching a Parmenidean calm and always tossed 
upon a Heracleitean sea. No people ever had a livelier fancy, or a readier tongue. 
Clear thought and clear expression seem divine things to the Athenian; he has no 
patience with learned obfuscation, and looks upon informed and intelligent 
conversation as the highest sport of civilization. The secret of the exuberance of 
Greek life and thought lies in this, that to the Greek, man is the measure of all 
things. The educated Athenian is in love with reason, and seldom doubts its 


ability to chart the universe. The desire to know and understand is his noblest 
passion, and as immoderate as the rest. Later he will discover the limits of reason 
and human effort, and by a natural reaction will fall into a pessimism strangely 
discordant with the characteristic buoyancy of his spirit. Even in the century of 
his exuberance the thought of his profoundest men—who are not his 
philosophers but his dramatists—will be clouded over with the elusive brevity of 
delight and the patient pertinacity of death. 

As inquisitiveness generates the science of Greece, so acquisitiveness 
establishes and dominates its economy. “Love of wealth wholly absorbs men,” 
says Plato, with the exaggeration usual in moralists, “and never for a moment 
allows them to think of anything but their own private possessions; on this the 
soul of every citizen hangs suspended.”°3 The Athenians are competitive 
animals, and stimulate one another with nearly ruthless rivalry. They are shrewd, 
and give the Semites a close run in cunning and stratagem; they are every bit as 
stiff-necked as the Biblical Hebrews, as pugnacious, obstinate, and proud. They 
bargain virulently in buying and selling, argue every point in conversation, and, 
when they cannot make war upon other countries, quarrel among themselves. 
They are not given to sentiment, and disapprove of Euripides’ tears. They are 
kind to animals and cruel to men: they regularly use torture upon unaccused 
slaves, and sleep heartily, to all appearances, after slaughtering a cityful of 
noncombatants. Nevertheless they are generous to the poor or the disabled; and 
when the Assembly learns that the granddaughter of Aristogeiton the tyrannicide 
is living in destitution on Lemnos, it provides funds to bring her to Athens and to 
give her a dowry and a husband. The oppressed and hunted of other cities find a 
sympathetic refuge in Athens. 

In truth the Greek does not think of character in our terms. He aspires neither 
to the conscience of the good bourgeois, nor to the sense of honor of the 
aristocrat. To the Greek the best life is the fullest one, rich in health, strength, 
beauty, passion, means, adventure, and thought. Virtue is arete, manly—literally 
and originally, martial—excellence (Ares, Mars); precisely what the Romans 
called vir-tus, manliness. The Athenian ideal man is the kalokagathos, who 
combines beauty and justice in a gracious art of living that frankly values ability, 
fame, wealth, and friends as well as virtue and humanity; as with Goethe, self- 
development is everything. Along with this conception goes a degree of vanity 
whose candor is hardly to our taste: the Greeks never tire of admiring 
themselves, and announce at every turn their superiority to other warriors, 
writers, artists, peoples. If we wish to understand the Greeks as against the 
Romans we must think of the French vs. the English; if we wish to feel the 


Spartan spirit as opposed to the Athenian we must think of the Germans vs. the 
French. 

All the qualities of the Athenians come together to make their city-state. Here 
is the creation and summation of their vigor and courage, their brilliance and 
loquacity, their unruliness and acquisitiveness, their vanity and patriotism, their 
worship of beauty and freedom. They are rich in passions but poor in prejudices. 
Now and then they tolerate religious intolerance, not as a check upon thought but 
as a weapon in partisan politics, and as a bound to moral experimentation; 
otherwise they insist upon a degree of liberty that seems fantastically chaotic to 
their Oriental visitors. But because they are free, because, ultimately, every 
office is open to every citizen, and each is ruled and ruler in turn, they give half 
their lives to their state. Home is where they sleep; they live in the market place, 
in the Assembly, in the Council, in the courts, in the great festivals, athletic 
contests, and dramatic spectacles that glorify their city and its gods. They 
recognize the right of the state to conscript their persons and their wealth for its 
needs. They forgive its exactions because it gives more opportunity for human 
development than man has ever known before; they fight for it fiercely because 
it is the mother and guardian of their liberties. “Thus,” says Herodotus, “did the 
Athenians increase in strength. And it is plain enough, not from this instance 
only but from many examples, that freedom is an excellent thing; since even the 
Athenians, who, while they continued under the rule of dictators, were not a whit 
more valiant than any of their neighbors, no sooner shook off the yoke than they 
became decidedly the first of all.”54 


VI. PREMARITAL RELATIONS 


In morality, as in alphabet, measures, weights, coinage, costume, music, 
astronomy, and mystic cults, classic Athens seems more Oriental than European. 
The physical basis of love is accepted frankly by both sexes; the love philters 
that anxious ladies brew for negligent men have no merely Platonic aim. 
Premarital chastity is required of respectable women, but among unmarried men 
after the ephebic period there are few moral restraints upon desire. The great 
festivals, though religious in origin, are used as safety valves for the natural 
promiscuity of humanity; sexual license on such occasions is condoned in the 
belief that monogamy may be more easily achieved during the balance of the 
year. No stigma is attached in Athens to the occasional intercourse of young men 
with courtesans; even married men may patronize them without any greater 
moral penalty than a scolding at home and a slightly tarnished reputation in the 


city.58 Athens officially recognizes prostitution, and levies a tax upon its 
practitioners.°9 


With a career so open to talent, harlotry becomes in Athens, as in most other 
cities of Greece, a well-plied profession with many specialties. The lowest order 
of them, the pornai, live chiefly at the Piraeus, in common brothels marked for 
the convenience of the public with the phallic symbol of Priapus. An obol 
secures admission to these houses, where the girls, so lightly clad that they are 
called gymnai (naked), allow their prospective purchasers to examine them like 
dogs in a kennel. A man may strike a bargain for any period of time, and may 
arrange with the madam of the house to take a girl to live with him for a week, a 
month, or a year; sometimes a girl is hired out in this way to two or more men, 
distributing her time among them according to their means.°! Higher than these 
girls in the affection of the Athenians are the auletrides, or flute-players, who, 
like the geisha of Japan, assist at “stag” entertainments, provide music and 
gaiety, perform dances artistic or lascivious, and then, if properly induced, 
mingle with the guests and spend the night with them.®2 A few old courtesans 
may stave off destitution by developing training schools for such flute girls, and 
teaching them the science of cosmetic adornment, personal transfiguration, 
musical entertainment, and amorous dalliance. Tradition hands down carefully 
from one generation of courtesans to another, like a precious heritage, the arts of 
inspiring love by judicious display, holding it by coy refusal, and making it 
pay.©3 Nevertheless some of the auletrides, if we may take Lucian’s word for it 
from a later age, have tender hearts, know real affection, and ruin themselves, 
Camille-like, for their lovers’ sakes. The honest courtesan is an ancient theme 
hoary with the dignity of age. 


The highest class of Greek courtesans is composed of the hetairai—literally, 
companions. Unlike the pornai, who are mostly of Oriental birth, the hetairai are 
usually women of the citizen class, who have fallen from the respectability or 
fled from the seclusion required of Athenian maids and matrons. They live 
independently, and entertain at their own homes the lovers whom they lure. 
Though they are mostly brunettes by nature, they dye their hair yellow in the 
belief that Athenians prefer blondes; and they distinguish themselves, apparently 
under legal compulsion, by wearing flowery robes.64 By occasional reading, or 
attending lectures, some of them acquire a modest education, and amuse their 
cultured patrons with learned conversation. Thais, Diotima, Thargelia, and 
Leontium, as well as Aspasia, are celebrated as philosophical disputants, and 
sometimes for their polished literary style.6° Many of them are renowned for 


their wit, and Athenian literature has an anthology of hetairai epigrams.6® 
Though all courtesans are denied civil rights, and are forbidden to enter any 
temple but that of their own goddess, Aphrodite Pandemos, a select minority of 
the hetairai enjoy a high standing in male society at Athens; no man is ashamed 
to be seen with these; philosophers contend for their favors; and an historian 
chronicles their history as piously as Plutarch.®7 


In such ways a number of them achieve a certain scholastic immortality. 
There is Clepsydra, so named because she accepts and dismisses her lovers by 
the hourglass; Thargelia, who, as the Mata Hari of her time, serves the Persians 
as a spy by sleeping with as many as possible of the statesmen of Athens; 
Theoris, who consoles the old age of Sophocles, and Archippe, who succeeds 
her about the ninth decade of the dramatist’s life;69 Archeanassa, who amuses 
Plato,”2 and Danae and Leontium, who teach Epicurus the philosophy of 
pleasure; Themistonoe, who practices her art until she has lost her last tooth and 
her last lock of hair; and the businesslike Gnathaena, who, having spent much 
time in the training of her daughter, demands a thousand drachmas ($1000) as 
the price of the young lady’s company for a night.”! The beauty of Phryne is the 
talk of fourth-century Athens, since she never appears in public except 
completely veiled, but, at the Eleusinian festival, and again on the feast of the 
Poseidonia, disrobes in the sight of all, lets down her hair, and goes to bathe in 
the sea.’2 For a time she loves and inspires Praxiteles, and poses for his 
Aphrodites; from her, too, Apelles takes his Aphrodite Anadyomene.’3 So rich is 
Phryne from her loves that she offers to rebuild the walls of Thebes if the 
Thebans will inscribe her name on the structure, which they stubbornly refuse to 
do. Perhaps she asks too large an honorarium from Euthias; he revenges himself 
by indicting her on a charge of impiety. But a member of the court is one of her 
clients, and Hypereides, the orator, is her devoted lover; Hypereides defends her 
not only with eloquence but by opening her tunic and revealing her bosom to the 
court. The judges look upon her beauty, and vindicate her piety.”4 


Lais of Corinth, says Athenaeus, “appears to have been superior in beauty to 
any woman that had ever been seen.””° As many cities as claimed Homer 
dispute the honor of having witnessed her birth. Sculptors and painters beg her to 
pose for them, but she is coy. The great Myron, in his old age, persuades her; 
when she disrobes he forgets his white hair and beard, and offers her all his 
possessions for one night; whereupon she smiles, shrugs her rounded shoulders, 
and leaves him statueless. The next morning, burning with readolescence, he has 
his hair trimmed, and his beard cut off; he puts on a scarlet robe and a golden 


girdle, a chain of gold around his neck and rings on all his fingers. He colors his 
cheeks with rouge, and perfumes his garments and his flesh. He seeks out Lais, 
and announces that he loves her. “My poor friend,” she replied, seeing through 
his metamorphosis, “you are asking me what I refused to your father 
yesterday.”76 She lays up a great fortune, but does not refuse herself-to poor but 
comely lovers; she restores the ugly Demosthenes to virtue by asking ten 
thousand drachmas for an evening,”” and from the well-to-do Aristippus she 
earns such sums as scandalize his servant;7® but to the penniless Diogenes she 
gives herself for a pittance, being pleased to have philosophers at her feet. She 
spends her wealth generously upon temples, public buildings, and friends, and 
finally returns, after the custom of her kind, to the poverty of her youth. She 
plies her trade patiently to the end; and when she dies she is honored with a 
splendid tomb as the greatest conqueror that the Greeks have ever known.79 


VII. GREEK FRIENDSHIP 


Stranger than this strange entente between prostitution and philosophy is the 
placid acceptance of sexual inversion. The chief rivals of the hetairai are the 
boys of Athens; and the courtesans, scandalized to the very depths of their 
pockets, never tire of denouncing the immorality of homosexual love. Merchants 
import handsome lads to be sold to the highest bidder, who will use them first as 
concubines and later as slaves;8° and only a negligible minority of males think it 
amiss that the effeminate young aristocrats of the city should arouse and assuage 
the ardor of aging men. In this matter of genders Sparta is as careless as Athens; 
when Alcman wishes to compliment some girls he calls them his “female boy- 
friends.”8! Athenian law disfranchises those who receive homosexual 
attentions,82 but public opinion tolerates the practice humorously; in Sparta and 
Crete no stigma of any kind is attached to it;83 in Thebes it is accepted as a 
valuable source of military organization and bravery. The greatest heroes in the 
fond remembrance of Athens are Harmodius and Aristogeiton, tyrannicides and 
lovers; the most popular in Athens in his day is Alcibiades, who boasts of the 
men who love him; as late as Aristotle “Greek lovers” plight their troth at the 
tomb of Iolaus, comrade of Heracles;84 and Aristippus describes Xenophon, 
leader of armies and hardheaded man of the world, as infatuated with young 
Cleinias.65 The attachment of a man to a boy, or of a boy to a boy, shows in 
Greece all the symptoms of romantic love—passion, piety, ecstasy, jealousy, 
serenading, brooding, moaning, and sleeplessness.26 When Plato, in the 
Phaedrus, talks of human love, he means homosexual love; and the disputants in 


his Symposium agree on one point—that love between man and man is nobler 
and more spiritual than love between man and woman.®’ A similar inversion 
appears among the women, occasionally among the finest, as in Sappho, 
frequently among the courtesans; the auletrides love one another more 
passionately than they love their patrons, and the pornaia are hothouses of 
Lesbian romance.®8 


How shall we explain the popularity of this perversion in Greece? Aristotle 
attributes it to fear of overpopulation,®9 and this may account for part of the 
phenomenon; but there is obviously a connection between the prevalence of both 
homosexuality and prostitution in Athens, and the seclusion of women. After the 
age of six the boys of Periclean Athens are taken from the gynaeceum in which 
respectable women spend their lives, and are brought up chiefly in 
companionship with other boys, or men; little opportunity is given them, in their 
formative and almost neutral period, to know the attractiveness of the tender sex. 
The life of the common mess hall in Sparta, of the agora, gymnasium, ‘and 
palaestra in Athens, and the career of the ephebos, show the youth only the male 
form; even art does not announce the physical beauty of woman until Praxiteles. 
In married life the men seldom find mental companionship at home; the rarity of 
education among women creates a gulf between the sexes, and men seek 
elsewhere the charms that they have not permitted their wives to acquire. To the 
Athenian citizen his home is not a castle but a dormitory; from morning to 
evening, in a great number of cases, he lives in the city, and rarely has social 
contacts with respectable women other than his wife and daughters. Greek 
society is unisexual, and misses the disturbance, grace, and stimulation that the 
spirit and charm of women will give to Renaissance Italy and Enlightenment 
France. 


VIN. LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


Romantic love appears among the Greeks, but seldom as the cause of 
marriage. We find little of it in Homer, where Agamemnon and Achilles frankly 
think of Chryseis and Briseis, even of the discouraging Cassandra, in terms of 
physical desire. Nausicaa, however, is a warning against too broad a 
generalization, and legends as old as Homer tell of Heracles and Iola, of Orpheus 
and Eurydice. The lyric poets, again, talk abundantly of love, commonly in the 
sense of amorous appetite; stories like that which Stesichorus tells of a maiden 
dying for love99 are exceptional; but when Theano, wife of Pythagoras, speaks 
of love as “the sickness of a longing soul,”9! we feel the authentic note of 


romantic rut. As refinement grows, and superimposes poetry upon heat, the 
tender sentiment becomes more frequent; and the increasing delay that 
civilization places between desire and fulfillment gives imagination leisure to 
embellish the object of hope. Aeschylus is still Homeric in his treatment of sex; 
but in Sophocles we hear of “Love” who “rules at will the gods,”V. 92 and in 
Euripides many a passage proclaims Eros’ power. The later dramatists often 
describe a youth desperately enamored of a girl.95 Aristotle suggests the real 
quality of romantic adoration when he remarks that “lovers look at the eyes of 
the beloved, in which modesty dwells.”94 

Such affairs in classic Greece lead rather to premarital relations than to 
matrimony. The Greeks consider romantic love to be a form of “possession” or 
madness, and would smile at anyone who should propose it as a fit guide in the 
choice of a marriage mate.95 Normally marriage is arranged by the parents as in 
always classic France, or by professional matchmakers,°° with an eye not to love 
but to dowries. The father is expected to provide for his daughter a marriage 
portion of money, clothing, jewelry, and perhaps slaves.9’7 This remains to its 
end the property of the wife, and reverts to her in case of a separation from her 
husband—a consideration that discourages divorce by the male. Without a 
dowry a girl has little chance of marriage; therefore where the father cannot give 
it to her the relatives combine to provide it. Marriage by purchase, so frequent in 
Homeric days, has by this means been inverted in Periclean Greece: in effect, as 
Euripides’ Medea complains,2° the woman has to buy her master. The Greek, 
then, marries not for love, nor because he enjoys matrimony (for he prates 
endlessly about its tribulations), but to continue himself and the state through a 
wife suitably dowered, and children who will ward off the evil fate of an 
untended soul. Even with these inducements he avoids wedlock as long as he 
can. The letter of the law forbids him to remain single, but the law is not always 
enforced in Periclean days; and after him the number of bachelors mounts until it 
becomes one of the basic problems of Athens.99 There are so many ways of 
being amused in Greece! Those men who yield marry late, usually near thirty, 
and then insist upon brides not much older than fifteen.1°° “To mate a youth with 
a young wife is ill,” says a character in Euripides; “for a man’s strength endures, 
while the bloom of beauty quickly leaves the woman’s form.”!01 

A choice having been made, and the dowry agreed upon, a solemn betrothal 
takes place in the home of the girl’s father; there must be witnesses, but her own 
presence is not necessary. Without such a formal betrothal no union is valid in 
Athenian law; it is considered to be the first act in the complex rite of marriage. 
The second act, which follows in a few days, is a feast in the house of the girl. 
Before coming to it the bride and bridegroom, in their separate homes, bathe in- 


ceremonial purification. At the feast the men of both families sit on one side of 
the room, the women on the other; a wedding cake is eaten, and much wine is 
drunk. Then the bridegroom escorts his veiled and white-robed bride—whose 
face he may not yet have seen—into a carriage, and takes her to his father’s 
dwelling amid a procession of friends and flute-playing girls, who light the way 
with torches and raise the hymeneal chant. Arrived, he carries the girl over the 
threshold, as if in semblance of capture. The parents of the youth greet the girl, 
and receive her with religious ceremony into the circle of the family and the 
worship of its gods; no priest, however, takes any part in the ritual. The guests 
then escort the couple to their room with an epithalamion, or marriage-chamber 
song, and linger boisterously at the door until the bridegroom announces to them 
that the marriage has been consummated. 

Besides his wife a man may take a concubine. “We have courtesans for the 
sake of pleasure,” says Demosthenes, “concubines for the daily health of our 
bodies, and wives to bear us lawful offspring and be the faithful guardians of our 
homes”:102 here in one startling sentence is the Greek view of woman in the 
classic age. Draco’s laws permit concubinage; and after the Sicilian expedition 
of 415, when the roll of citizens has been depleted by war and many girls cannot 
find husbands, the law explicitly allows double marriages; Socrates and 
Euripides are among those who assume this patriotic obligation.1°° The wife 
usually accepts concubinage with Oriental patience, knowing that the “second 
wife,” when her charms wear off, will become in effect a household slave, and 
that only the offspring of the first wife are accounted legitimate. Adultery leads 
to divorce only when committed by the wife; the husband in such case is spoken 
of as “carrying horns” (keroesses), and custom requires him to send his wife 
away.!04 The law makes adultery by woman, or by a man with a married 
woman, punishable with death, but the Greeks are too lenient to concupiscence 
to enforce this statute. The injured husband is usually left to deal with the 
adulterer as he will and can—sometimes killing him in flagrante delicto, 
sometimes sending a slave to beat him, sometimes contenting himself with a 
money indemnity.105 

For the man divorce is simple; he may dismiss his wife at any time, without 
stating the cause. Barrenness is accepted as sufficient reason for divorcing a 
wife, since the purpose of marriage is to have children. If the man is sterile, law 
permits, and public opinion recommends, the reinforcement of the husband by a 
relative; the child born of such a union is considered to be the son of the 
husband, and must tend his departed soul. The wife may not at will leave her 
husband, but she may ask the archons for a divorce on the ground of the cruelty 
or excesses of her mate.!96 Divorce is also allowed by mutual consent, usually 


expressed in a formal declaration to the archon. In case of separation, even 
where the husband has been guilty of adultery, the children remain with the 
man.!07 All in all, in the matter of sex relations, Athenian custom and law are 
thoroughly man-made, and represent an Oriental retrogression from the society 
of Egypt, Crete, and the Homeric Age. 


IX. WOMAN 


As surprising as anything else in this civilization is the fact that it is brilliant 
without the aid or stimulus of women. With their help the Heroic Age achieved 
splendor, the age of the dictators a lyric radiance; then, almost overnight, 
married women vanish from the history of the Greeks, as if to confute the 
supposed correlation between the level of civilization and the status of woman. 
In Herodotus woman is everywhere; in Thucydides she is nowhere to be seen. 
From Semonides of Amorgos to Lucian, Greek literature is offensively 
repetitious about the faults of women; and towards the close of it even the kindly 
Plutarch repeats Thucydides:108 “The name of a decent woman, like her person, 
should be shut up in the house.” 109 

This seclusion of woman does not exist among the Dorians; presumably it 
comes from the Near East to Ionia, and from Ionia to Attica; it is part of the 
tradition of Asia. Perhaps the disappearance of inheritance through the mother, 
the rise of the middle classes, and the enthronement of the commercial view of 
life enter into the change: men come to judge women in terms of utility, and find 
them especially useful in the home. The Oriental nature of Greek marriage goes 
with this Attic purdah; the bride is cut off from her kin, goes to live almost as a 
menial in another home, and worships other gods. She cannot make contracts, or 
incur debts beyond a trifling sum; she cannot bring actions at law; and Solon 
legislates that anything done under the influence of woman shall have no validity 
at law.110 When her husband dies she does not inherit his property. Even 
physiological error enters into her legal subjection; for just as primitive 
ignorance of the male role in reproduction tended to exalt woman, so the male is 
exalted by the theory popular in classic Greece that the generative power belongs 
only to man, the woman being merely the carrier and nurse of the child.!1! The 
older age of the man contributes to the subordination of the wife; he is twice her 
years when he marries her, and can in some degree mold her mind to his own 
philosophy. Doubtless the male knows too well the license allowed to his sex in 
Athens to risk his wife or daughter at large; he chooses to be free at the cost of 
her seclusion. She may, if properly veiled and attended, visit her relatives or 


intimates, and may take part in the religious celebrations, including attendance at 
the plays; but for the rest she is expected to stay at home, and not allow herself 
to be seen at a window. Most of her life is spent in the women’s quarters at the 
rear of the house; no male visitor is ever admitted there, nor does she appear 
when men visit her husband. 

In the home she is honored and obeyed in everything that does not contravene 
the patriarchal authority of her mate. She keeps the house, or superintends its 
management; she cooks the meals, cards and spins the wool, makes the clothing 
and bedding for the family. Her education is almost confined to household arts, 
for the Athenian believes with Euripides that a woman is handicapped by 
intellect.112 The result is that the respectable women of Athens are more modest, 
more “charming” to men, than their like in Sparta, but less interesting and 
mature, incapable of being comrades to husbands whose minds have been filled 
and sharpened by a free and varied life. The women of sixth-century Greece 
contributed significantly to Greek literature; the women of Periclean Athens 
contribute nothing. 

Toward the end of the period a movement arises for the emancipation of 
woman. Euripides defends the sex with brave speeches and timid innuendoes; 
Aristophanes makes fun of them with boisterous indecency. The women go to 
the heart of the matter and begin to compete with the hetairai in making 
themselves as attractive as the progress of chemistry will permit. “What sensible 
thing are we women capable of doing?” asks Cleonica in Aristophanes’ 
Lysistrata. “We do nothing but sit around with our paint and lipstick and 
transparent gowns, and all the rest of it.”1/3 From 411 onward female roles 
become more prominent in Athenian drama, and reveal the growing escape of 
women from the solitude to which they have been confined. 

Through it all the real influence of woman over man continues, making her 
subjection largely unreal. The greater eagerness of the male gives woman an 
advantage in Greece as elsewhere. “Sir,” says Samuel Johnson, “nature has 
given woman so much power that the law cannot afford to give her more.”!14 
Sometimes this natural sovereignty is enhanced by a substantial dowry, or an 
industrious tongue, or uxorious affection; more often it is the result of beauty, or 
the bearing and rearing of fine children, or the slow fusion of souls in the 
crucible of a common experience and task. An age that can portray such gentle 
characters as Antigone, Alcestis, Iphigenia, and Andromache, and such heroines 
as Hecuba, Cassandra, and Medea, could not be unaware of the highest and the 
deepest in woman. The average Athenian loves his wife, and will not always try 
to conceal it; the funeral stelae reveal surprisingly the tenderness of mate for 
mate, and of parents for children, in the intimacy of the home. The Greek 


Anthology is vivid with erotic verse, but it contains also many a touching 
epigram to a beloved comrade. “In this stone,” says one epitaph, “Marathonis 
laid Nicopolis, and bedewed the marble chest with tears. But it was of no avail. 
What profit hath a man whose wife is gone, and who is left solitary on earth?” 115 


X. THE HOME 


The Greek family, like the Indo-European household in general, is composed 
of the father, the mother, sometimes a “second wife,” their unmarried daughters, 
their sons, their slaves, and their sons’ wives and children and slaves. It remains 
to the end the strongest institution in Greek civilization, for both in agriculture 
and in industry it is the unit and instrument of economic production. The power 
of the father in Attica is extensive, but much narrower than in Rome. He can 
expose the newborn child, sell the labor of his minor sons and unwedded 
daughters, give his daughters in marriage, and, under certain conditions, appoint 
another husband for his widow.!16 But he cannot, in Athenian law, sell the 
persons of his children; and each son, on marrying, escapes from parental 
authority, sets up his own home, and becomes an independent member of the 
gene. 


The Greek house is unpretentious. The exterior is seldom more than a stout 
blank wall with a narrow doorway, dumb witnesses to the insecurity of Greek 
life. The material is sometimes stucco, usually sun-baked brick. In the city the 
houses are crowded together in narrow streets; often they rise to two stories, 
occasionally they are tenements housing several families; but nearly every 
citizen owns an individual home. Dwellings in Athens are small till Alcibiades 
sets a fashion of magnificence; there is a democratic taboo, reinforced by 
aristocratic precaution, against display; and the Athenian, living for the most part 
in the open air, does not endow the home with the significance and affection that 
it receives in colder zones. A rich house may have a colonnaded porch facing the 
street, but this is highly exceptional. Windows are a luxury, and are confined to 
the upper story; they have no panes, but may be closed with shutters, or screened 
with lattices against the sun. The entrance door is ordinarily made of double 
leaves, turning upon vertical pivots running into the threshold and the lintel. On 
the door of many well-to-do houses is a metal knocker, often in the form of a 
ring in a lion’s mouth.!!7 The entrance hallway, except in the poorer dwellings, 
leads into an aule, or uncovered court, commonly paved with stones. Around the 
court may run a columned portico; in the center may be an altar, or a cistern, or 
both, perhaps also adorned with columns, and paved with a mosaic floor. Light 


and air come to the house chiefly through this court, for upon it open nearly all 
the rooms; to pass from one room to another it is usually necessary to enter the 
portico or the court. In the shade and privacy of the court and the portico much 
of the family’s life is lived, and much of its work is done. 


Gardens are rare in the city, and are confined to small areas in the court or 
behind the house. Country gardens are more spacious and numerous; but the 
scarcity of rain in summer, and the cost of irrigation, make gardens a luxury in 
Attica. The average Greek has no Rousseauan sensitivity to nature; his 
mountains are still too troublesome to be beautiful, though his poets, despite its 
dangers, intone many paeans to the sea. He is not sentimental about nature, so 
much as animistically imaginative; he peoples the woods and streams of his 
country with gods and sprites, and thinks of nature as not a landscape but a 
Valhalla; he names his mountains and rivers from the divinities that inhabit 
them; and instead of painting nature directly he draws or carves symbolic images 
of the deities that in his poetic theology give it life. Not till Alexander’s armies 
bring back Persian ways and gold will the Greek build himself a pleasure garden 
or “paradise.” Nevertheless, flowers are loved in Greece as much as anywhere, 
and gardens and florists supply them all the year round. Flower girls peddle 
roses, violets, hyacinths, narcissi, irises, myrtles, lilacs, crocuses, and anemones 
from house to house. Women wear flowers in their hair, dandies wear them 
behind the ear; and on festal occasions both sexes may come forth with flower 
garlands, lei-like, around the neck.118 


The interior of the house is simple. Among the poor the floors are of hardened 
earth; as income rises this basis may be covered with plaster, or paved with flat 
stones or with small round stones set in cement, as in the Near East 
immemorially; and all this may be covered with reed mats or rugs. The brick 
walls are plastered and whitewashed. Heating, which is needed for only three 
months of the year, is furnished by a brazier whose smoke has to find a way out 
through the door to the court. Decoration is minimal; but at the end of the fifth 
century the homes of the rich may have pillared halls, walls paneled with marble 
or painted imitations of it, mural paintings and tapestries, and ceiling arabesques. 
Furniture is scanty in the average home—some chairs, some chests, a few tables, 
a bed. Cushions take the place of upholstery on chairs, but the seats of the rich 
may be carefully carved, and inlaid with silver, tortoise, or ivory. Chests serve as 
both closets and chairs. Tables are small, and usually three-legged, whence their 
name trapezai; they are brought in and removed with the food, and are hardly 
used for other purposes; writing is done upon the knee. Couches and beds are 


favorite objects for adornment, being often inlaid or elaborately carved. Leather 
thongs stretched across the bedstead serve as a spring; there are mattresses and 
pillows, and embroidered covers, and commonly a raised headrest. Lamps may 
be hung from the ceiling, or placed upon stands, or take the form of torches 
elegantly wrought. 


The kitchen is equipped with a great variety of iron, bronze, and earthenware 
vessels; glass is a rare luxury, not made in Greece. Cooking is done over an open 
fire; stoves are a Hellenistic innovation. Athenian meals are simple, like the 
Spartan and unlike the Boeotian, Corinthian, or Sicilian; but when honored 
guests are expected it is customary to engage a professional cook, who is always 
male. Cooking is a highly developed art, with many texts and heroes; some 
Greek cooks are as widely known as the latest victor in the Olympic games. To 
eat alone is considered barbarous, and table manners are looked upon as an index 
of a civilization’s development. Women and boys sit at meals before small 
tables; men recline on couches, two on each. The family eats together when 
alone; if male guests come, the women of the family retire to the gynaeceum. 
Attendants remove the sandals or wash the feet of the guests before the latter 
recline, and offer them water to cleanse their hands; sometimes they anoint the 
heads of the guests with fragrant oils. There are no knives or forks, but there are 
spoons; solid food is eaten with the fingers. During the meal the fingers are 
cleaned with scraps or crumbs of bread; after it with water. Before dessert the 
attendants fill the cup of each guest from a krater, or mixing bowl, in which wine 
has been diluted with water. Plates are of earthenware; silver plate appears as the 
fifth century ends. Epicures grow in number in the fourth century; one Pithyllus 
has coverings made for his tongue and fingers so that he may eat food as hot as 
he likes.119 There are a few vegetarians, whose guests make the usual jokes and 
complaints; one diner flees from a vegetarian feast for fear that he will be 
offered hay for dessert. 129 


Drinking is as important as eating. After the deipnon, or dinner, comes the 
symposion, or drinking together. At Sparta as well as at Athens there are 
drinking clubs whose members become so attached to one another that such 
organizations become potent political instruments. The procedure at banquets is 
complicated, and philosophers like Xenocrates and Aristotle think it desirable to 
set down laws for them.!2! The floor, upon which uneaten material has been 
thrown, is swept clean after the meal; perfumes are passed around, and much 
wine. The guests may then dance, not in pairs or with the other sex (for usually 
only males are invited), but in groups; or they may play games like kottabos;V! 


or they may match poems, witticisms, or riddles, or watch professional 
performers like the female acrobat in Xenophon’s Symposium, who tosses 
twelve hoops at once and then dances somersaults through a hoop “set all around 
with upright swords.”!22 Flute girls may appear, play, sing, dance, and love as 
arranged for. Educated Athenians prefer, now and then, a symposium of 
conversation, conducted in an orderly manner by a symposiarch chosen by a 
throw of the dice to act as chairman. The guests take care not to break up the talk 
into small groups, which usually means small talk; they keep the conversation 
general, and listen, as courteously as their vivacity will permit, to each man in 
turn. So elegant a discourse as that which Plato offers us is doubtless the product 
of his brilliant imagination; but probably Athens has known dialogues as lively 
as his, perhaps profounder; and in any case it is Athenian society that suggests 
and provides the background. In that exciting atmosphere of free wits the 
Athenian mind is formed. 


XI. OLD AGE 


Old age is feared and mourned beyond wont by the life-loving Greeks. Even 
here, however, it has its consolations; for as the used-up body is returned like 
worn currency to the mint, it has the solace of seeing, before it is consumed, the 
fresh new life through which it cheats mortality. It is true that Greek history 
reveals cases of selfish carelessness or coarse insolence towards the old. 
Athenian society, commercial, individualistic, and innovating, tends to be 
unkind to old age; respect for years goes with a religious and conservative 
society like Sparta’s, while democracy, loosening all bonds with freedom, puts 
the accent on youth, and favors the new against the old. Athenian history offers 
several instances of children taking over their parents’ property without proof of 
imbecility in the elders;123 but Sophocles rescues himself from such an action 
simply by reading to the court some passages from his latest play. Athenian law 
commands that sons shall support their infirm or aged parents;!24 and public 
opinion, which is always more fearful than the law, enjoins modesty and respect 
in the behavior of the young towards the old. Plato takes it for granted that a 
well-bred youth will be silent in the presence of his seniors unless he is asked to 
speak.” 125 There are in the literature many pictures of modest adolescence, as in 
the earlier dialogues of Plato or the Symposium of Xenophon; and there are 
touching stories of filial devotion, like that of Orestes to Agamemnon, and of 
Antigone to Oedipus. 


When death comes, every precaution is taken that the soul of the departed 
shall be spared all avoidable suffering. The body must be buried or burned; else 
the soul will wander restlessly about the world, and will revenge itself upon its 
negligent posterity; it may, for example, reappear as a ghost, and bring disease or 
disaster to plants and men. Cremation is more popular in the Heroic Age, burial 
in the classic. Burial was Mycenaean, and will survive into Christianity; 
cremation apparently entered Greece with the Achaeans and the Dorians, whose 
nomad habits made impossible the proper care of graves. One or the other is so 
obligatory among Athenians that the victorious generals at Arginusae are put to 
death for allowing a severe storm to deter them from recovering and burying 
their dead. 


Greek burial customs carry on old ways into the future. The corpse is bathed, 
anointed with perfumes, crowned with flowers, and dressed in the finest 
garments that the family can afford. An obol is placed between the teeth to pay 
Charon, the mythical boatman who ferries the dead across the Styx to Hades.V!I 
The body is placed in a coffin of pottery or wood; to “have one foot in the 
coffin” is already a proverb in Greece.!2© Mourning is elaborate: black garments 
are worn, and the hair, or part of it, is shorn as a gift for the dead. On the third 
day the corpse is carried on a bier in procession through the streets, while the 
women weep and beat their breasts; professional wailers or dirge singers may be 
hired for the occasion. Upon the sod of the covered grave wine is poured to slake 
the dead soul’s thirst, and animals may be sacrificed for its food. The mourners 
lay wreaths of flowers or cypress upon the tomb,”!27 and then return home to the 
funeral feast. Since the departed soul is believed to be present at this feast, 
sacred custom requires that “of the dead nothing but good” shall be spoken;!28 
this is the source of an ancient saw, and perhaps of the unfailing lauds of our 
epitaphs. Periodically the children visit the graves of their ancestors, and offer 
them food and drink. After the battle of Plataea, where the Greeks of many cities 
have fallen, the Plataeans pledge themselves to provide for all the dead an annual 
repast; and six centuries later, in the days of Plutarch, this promise will still be 
performed. 


After death the soul, separated from the body, dwells as an insubstantial 
shade in Hades. In Homer only spirits guilty of exceptional or sacrilegious 
offense suffer punishment there; all the rest, saints and sinners alike, share an 
equal fate of endless prowling about dark Pluto’s realm. In the course of Greek 
history a belief arises, among the poorer classes, in Hades as a place of expiation 
for sins; Aeschylus pictures Zeus as judging the dead there and punishing the 


guilty, though no word is said about rewarding the good.!29 Only rarely do we 
find mention of the Blessed Isles, or the Elysian Fields, as heavens of eternal 
happiness for a few heroic souls. The thought of the gloomy fate awaiting nearly 
all the dead darkens Greek literature, and makes Greek life less bright and 
cheerful than is fitting under such a sun. 


I We have no evidence of contraceptive devices among the Greeks.4 


II In one of the pictures at Pompeii, probably copied from the Greek, we see a pupil supported upon the 
shoulders of another, and held at his heels by a third, while the teacher flogs him. 13 


III This institution, however, cannot yet be traced back beyond 336 B.c. 


IV Plutarch tells a pretty story of how an epidemic of suicide among the women of Miletus was suddenly 
and completely ended by an ordinance decreeing that self-slain women should be carried naked through the 
marketplace to their burial.2! 


V Cf. Antigone, 781f.: 
When Love disputes 
He carries his battles! 
Love, he loots 
The rich of their chattels! 
By delicate cheeks 
On maiden’s pillow 
Watches he all the night-time long; 
His prey he seeks 
Over the billow, 
Pastoral haunts he preys among. 
Gods are deathless, and they 
Cannot elude his whim; 
And oh, amid us whose life’s a day, 
Mad is the heart that broodeth him!92a 


VI This consisted in throwing liquid from a cup so that it would strike some small object placed at a 
distance. 


VII It was the custom among the Greeks to carry small change in the mouth. 


CHAPTER XIV 


The Art of Periclean Greece 
I. THE ORNAMENTATION OF LIFE 


ce . ‘ ‘ . 
IT is beautiful,” says a character in Xenophon’s Economics, 


to see the footgear ranged in a row according to its kind; beautiful to see garments sorted 
according to their use, and coverlets; beautiful to see glass vases and tableware so sorted; and 
beautiful, too, despite the jeers of the witless and flippant, to see cooking-pots arranged with 
sense and symmetry. Yes, all things without exception, because of symmetry, will appear more 
beautiful when placed in order. All these utensils will then seem to form a choir; the center which 
they unite to form will create a beauty that will be enhanced by the distance of the other objects in 
the group.! 


This passage from a general reveals the scope, simplicity, and strength of the 
esthetic sense in Greece. The feeling for form and rhythm, for precision and 
clarity, for proportion and order, is the central fact in Greek culture; it enters into 
the shape and ornament of every bowl and vase, of every statue and painting, of 
every temple and tomb, of every poem and drama, of all Greek work in science 
and philosophy. Greek art is reason made manifest: Greek painting is the logic of 
line, Greek sculpture is a worship of symmetry, Greek architecture is a marble 
geometry. There is no extravagance of emotion in Periclean art, no bizarrerie of 
form, no striving for novelty through the abnormal or unusual;! the purpose is 
not to represent the indiscriminate irrelevancy of the real, but to catch the 
illuminating essence of things, and to portray the ideal possibilities of men. The 
pursuit of wealth, beauty, and knowledge so absorbed the Athenians that they 
had no time for goodness. “I swear by all the gods,” says one of Xenophon’s 
banqueters, “that I would not choose the power of the Persian king in preference 
to beauty.” 

The Greek, whatever the romanticists of less virile ages may have fancied of 
him, was no effeminate esthete, no flower of ecstasy murmuring mysteries of art 
for art’s sake; he thought of art as subordinate to life, and of living as the 
greatest art of all; he had a healthy utilitarian bias against any beauty that could 
not be used; the useful, the beautiful, and the good were almost as closely bound 
together in his thought as in the Socratic philosophy." In his view art was first of 


all an adornment of the ways and means of life: he wanted his pots and pans, his 
lamps and chests and tables and beds and chairs to be at once serviceable and 
beautiful, and never too elegant to be strong. Having a vivid “sense of the state,” 
he identified himself with the power and glory of his city, and employed a 
thousand artists to embellish its public places, ennoble its festivals, and 
commemorate its history. Above all, he wished to honor or propitiate the gods, 
to express his gratitude to them for life or victory; he offered votive images, 
lavished his resources upon his temples, and engaged statuaries to give to his 
gods or his dead an enduring similitude in stone. Hence Greek art belonged not 
to a museum, where men might go to contemplate it in a rare moment of esthetic 
conscience, but to the actual interests and enterprises of the people; its “Apollos” 
were not dead marbles in a gallery, but the likenesses of beloved deities; its 
temples no mere curiosities for tourists, but the homes of living gods. The artist, 
in this society, was not an insolvent recluse in a studio, working in a language 
alien to the common citizen; he was an artisan toiling with laborers of all degrees 
in a public and intelligible task. Athens brought together, from all the Greek 
world, a greater concourse of artists, as well as of philosophers and poets, than 
any other city except Renaissance Rome; and these men, competing in fervent 
rivalry and cooperating under enlightened statesmanship, realized in fair 
measure the vision of Pericles. 


Art begins at home, and with the person; men paint themselves before they 
paint pictures, and adorn their bodies before building homes. Jewelry, like 
cosmetics, is as old as history. The Greek was an expert cutter and engraver of 
gems. He used simple tools of bronze—plain and tubular drills, a wheel, and a 
polishing mixture of emery powder and oil;> yet his work was so delicate and 
minute that a microscope was probably required in executing the details, and is 
certainly needed in following them.® Coins were not especially pretty at Athens, 
where the grim owl ruled the mint. Elis led all the mainland in this field, and 
towards the close of the fifth century Syracuse issued a dekadrachma that has 
never been surpassed in numismatic art. In metalwork the masters of Chalcis 
maintained their leadership; every Mediterranean city sought their iron, copper, 
and silver wares. Greek mirrors were more pleasing than mirrors by their nature 
can frequently be; for though one might not see the clearest of reflections in the 
polished bronze, the mirrors themselves were of varied and attractive shapes, 
often elaborately engraved, and upheld by figures of heroes, fair women, or 
gods. 


The potters carried on the forms and methods of the sixth century, with their 
traditional banter and rivalry. Sometimes they burnt into the vase a word of love 
for a boy; even Pheidias followed this custom when he carved upon the finger of 
his Zeus the words, “Pantarkes is fair.”” In the first half of the fifth century the 
red-figure style reached its apex in the Achilles and Penthesilea vase, the Aesop 
and the Fox cup in the Vatican, and the Berlin Museum Orpheus among the 
Thracians. More beautiful still were the white lekythoi of the midcentury; these 
slender flasks were dedicated to the dead, and were usually buried with them, or 
thrown upon the pyre to let their fragrant oils mingle with the flames. The vase 
painters ventured into individuality, and sometimes fired the clay with subjects 
that would have startled the staid masters of the Archaic age; one vase allows 
Athenian youths to embrace courtesans shamelessly; another shows men 
vomiting as they come from a banquet; other vases do what they can for sex 
education.2 The heroes of Periclean vase painting—Brygus, Sotades, and 
Meidias—abandoned the old myths, and chose scenes from the life of their 
times, delighting above all in the graceful movement of woman and the natural 
play of the child. They drew more faithfully than their predecessors: they 
showed the body in three-quarters view as well as in profile; they produced light 
and shade by using thin or thick solutions of the glaze; they modeled the figures 
to show contours and depth, and the folds of feminine drapery. Corinth and 
Sicilian Gela were also centers of fine vase painting in this age, but no one 
questioned the superiority of the Athenians. It was not the competition of other 
potters that overcame the artists of the Ceramicus; it was the rise of a rival art of 
decoration. The vase painters tried to meet the attack by imitating the themes and 
styles of the muralists; but the taste of the age went against them, and slowly, as 
the fourth century advanced, pottery resigned itself to being more and more an 
industry, less and less an art. 


II. THE RISE OF PAINTING 


Four stages vaguely divide the history of Greek painting. In the sixth century 
it is chiefly ceramic, devoted to the adornment of vases; in the fifth it is chiefly 
architectural, giving color to public buildings and statues; in the fourth it hovers 
between the domestic and the individual, decorating dwellings and making 
portraits; in the Hellenistic Age it is chiefly individual, producing easel pictures 
for private purchasers. Greek painting begins as an offshoot of drawing, and 
remains to the end a matter essentially of drawing and design. In its development 
it uses three methods: fresco, or painting upon wet plaster; tempera, or painting 


upon wet cloth or boards with colors mixed with the white of eggs; and 
encaustic, which mixed the colors with melted wax; this is as near as antiquity 
comes to painting in oils. Pliny, whose will to believe sometimes rivals that of 
Herodotus, assures us that the art of painting was already so advanced in the 
eighth century that Candaules, King of Lydia, paid its weight in gold for a 
picture by Bularchus;9 but all beginnings are mysteries. We may judge the high 
repute of painting in Greece from the fact that Pliny gives it more space than to 
sculpture; and apparently the great paintings of the classic and Hellenistic 
periods were as much discussed by the critics, and as highly regarded by the 
people, as the most distinguished specimens of architecture or statuary. 1° 


Polygnotus of Thasos was as famous in fifth-century Greece as Ictinus or 
Pheidias. We find him in Athens about 472; perhaps it was the rich Cimon who 
procured him commissions to adom several public buildings with murals.!! 
Upon the Stoa, which thereafter was called Poecile, or the Painted Portico, and 
which, three centuries later, would give its name to the philosophy of Zeno, 
Polygnotus depicted the Sack of Troy—not the bloody massacre of the night of 
victory, but the somber silence of the morning after, with the victors quieted by 
the ruin around them, and the defeated lying calm in death. On the walls of the 
temple of the Dioscuri he painted the Rape of the Leucippidae, and set a 
precedent for his art by portraying the women in transparent drapery. The 
Amphictyonic Council was not shocked; it invited Polygnotus to Delphi, where, 
in the Lesche, or Lounge, he painted Odysseus in Hades, and another Sack of 
Troy. All these were vast frescoes, almost empty of landscape or background, 
but so crowded with individualized figures that many assistants were needed to 
fill in with color the master’s carefully drawn designs. The Lesche mural of Troy 
showed Menelaus’ crew about to spread sail for the return to Greece; in the 
center sat Helen; and though many other women were in the picture, all appeared 
to be gazing at her beauty. In a corner stood Andromache, with Astyanax at her 
breast; in another a little boy clung to an altar in fear; and in the distance a horse 
rolled around on the sandy beach.!2 Here, half a century before Euripides, was 
all the drama of The Trojan Women. Polygnotus refused to take pay for these 
pictures, but gave them to Athens and Delphi out of the generosity of confident 
strength. All Hellas acclaimed him: Athens conferred citizenship upon him, and 
the Amphictyonic Council arranged that wherever he went in Greece he should 
be (as Socrates wished to be) maintained at the public expense.!5 All that 
remains of him is a little pigment on a wall at Delphi to remind us that artistic 
immortality is a moment in geological time. 


About 470 Delphi and Corinth established quadrennial contests in painting as 
part of the Pythian and Isthmian games. The art was now sufficiently advanced 
to enable Panaenus, brother (or nephew) of Pheidias, to make recognizable 
portraits of the Athenian and Persian generals in his Battle of Marathon. But it 
still placed all figures in one plane, and made them of one stature; it indicated 
distance not by a progressive diminution of size and a modeling with light and 
shade, but by covering more of the lower half of the farther figures with the 
curves that represented the ground. Towards 440 a vital step forward was taken. 
Agatharchus, employed by Aeschylus and Sophocles to paint scenery for their 
plays, perceived the connection between light and shade and distance, and wrote 
a treatise on perspective as a means of creating theatrical illusion. Anaxagoras 
and Democritus took up the idea from the scientific angle, and at the end of the 
century Apollodorus of Athens won the name of skiagraphos, or shadow painter, 
because he made pictures in chiaroscuro—i.e., in light and shade; hence Pliny 
spoke of him as “the first to paint objects as they really appeared.” !4 

Greek painters never made full use of these discoveries; just as Solon 
frowned upon the theatrical art as a deception, so the artists seem to have 
thought it against their honor, or beneath their dignity, to give to a plane surface 
the appearance of three dimensions. Nevertheless it was through perspective and 
chiaroscuro that Zeuxis, pupil of Apollodorus, made himself the supreme figure 
in fifth-century painting. He came from Heracleia (Pontica?) to Athens about 
424; and even amid the noise of war his coming was considered an event. He 
was a “character,” bold and conceited, and he painted with a swashbuckling 
brush. At the Olympic games he strutted about in a checkered tunic on which his 
name was embroidered in gold; he could afford it, since he had already acquired 
“a vast amount of wealth” from his paintings.!5 But he worked with the honest 
care of a great artist, and when Agatharchus boasted of his own speed of 
execution, Zeuxis said quietly, “I take a long time.”!© He gave away many of his 
masterpieces, on the ground that no price could do them justice; and cities and 
kings were happy to receive them. 

He had only one rival in his generation—Parrhasius of Ephesus, almost as 
great and quite as vain. Parrhasius wore a golden crown on his head, called 
himself “the prince of painters,” and said that in him the art had reached 
perfection.!” He did it all in lusty good humor, singing as he painted.18 Gossip 
said that he had bought a slave and tortured him to study facial expression in 
pain for a picture of Prometheus;!9 but people tell many stories about artists. 
Like Zeuxis he was a realist; his Runner was portrayed with such verisimilitude 
that those who beheld it expected the perspiration to fall from the picture, and 
the athlete to drop from exhaustion. He drew an immense mural of The People of 


Athens, representing them as implacable and merciful, proud and humble, fierce 
and timid, fickle and generous—and so faithfully that the Athenian public, we 
are informed, realized for the first time its own complex and contradictory 
character.2° 

A great rivalry brought him into public competition with Zeuxis. The latter 
painted some grapes so naturally that birds tried to eat them. The judges were 
enthusiastic about the picture, and Zeuxis, confident of victory, bade Parrhasius 
draw aside the curtain that concealed the Ephesian’s painting. But the curtain 
proved to be a part of the picture, and Zeuxis, having himself been deceived, 
handsomely acknowledged his defeat. Zeuxis suffered no loss of reputation. At 
Crotona he agreed to paint a Helen for the temple of Lacinian Hera, on condition 
that the five loveliest women of the city should pose in the nude for him, so that 
he might select from each her fairest feature, and combine them all in a second 
goddess of beauty.2! Penelope, too, found new life under his brush; but he 
admired more his portrait of an athlete, and wrote under it that men would find it 
easier to criticize him than to equal him. All Greece enjoyed his conceit, and 
talked about him as much as of any dramatist, statesmen, or general. Only the 
prize fighters outdid his fame. 


II. THE MASTERS OF SCULPTURE 


1. Methods 


None the less painting remained slightly alien to the Greek genius, which 
loved form more than color, and made even the painting of the classic age (if we 
may judge it from hearsay) a statuesque study in line and design rather than a 
sensuous seizure of the colors of life. The Hellene delighted rather in sculpture: 
he filled his home, his temples, and his graves with terracotta statuettes, 
worshiped his gods with images of stone, and marked the tombs of his departed 
with stelae reliefs that are among the commonest and most moving products of 
Greek art. The artisans of the stelae were simple workers who carved by rote, 
and repeated a thousand times the familiar theme of the quiet parting, with 
clasped hands, of the living from the dead. But the theme itself is noble enough 
to bear repetition, for it shows classic restraint at its best, and teaches even a 
romantic soul that feeling speaks with most power when it lowers its voice. 
These slabs show us the dead most often in some characteristic occupation of 
life—a child playing with a hoop, a girl carrying a jar, a warrior proud in his 
armor, a young woman admiring her jewels, a boy reading a book while his dog 


lies content but watchful under his chair. Death in these stelae is made natural, 
and therefore forgivable. 


More complex, and supreme in their kind, are the sculptural reliefs of this 
age. In one of them Orpheus bids a lingering farewell to Eurydice, whom 
Hermes has reclaimed for the nether world;22 in another Demeter gives to 
Triptolemus the golden grain by which he is to establish agriculture in Greece; 
here some of the coloring still adheres to the stone, and suggests the warmth and 
brilliance of Greek relief in the Golden Age.23 Still more beautiful is The Birth 
of Aphrodite, carved on one side of the “Ludovisi Throne”!Y by an unknown 
sculptor of presumably Ionian training. Two goddesses are raising Aphrodite 
from the sea; her thin wet garment clings to her form and reveals it in all the 
splendor of maturity; the head is semi-Asiatic, but the drapery of the attendant 
deities, and the soft grace of their pose, bear the stamp of the sensitive Greek eye 
and hand. On another side of the “throne” a nude girl plays the double flute. On 
a third side a veiled woman prepares her lamp for the evening; perhaps the face 
and garments here are even nearer to perfection than on the central piece. 


The advance of the fifth-century sculptor upon his forebears is impressive. 
Frontality is abandoned, foreshortening deepens perspective, stillness gives place 
to movement, rigidity to life. Indeed, when Greek statuary breaks through the 
old conventions and shows man in action, it is an artistic revolution; rarely 
before, in Egypt or the Near East, or in pre-Marathon Greece, has any sculpture 
in the round been caught in action. These developments owe much to the 
freshened vitality and buoyancy of Greek life after Salamis, and more to the 
patient study of motile anatomy by master and apprentice through many 
generations. “Is it not by modeling your works on living beings,” asks Socrates, 
sculptor and philosopher, “that you make your statues appear alive? .. . And as 
our different attitudes cause the play of certain muscles of our body, upwards or 
downwards, so that some are contracted and some stretched, some wrung and 
some relaxed, is it not by expressing these efforts that you give greater truth and 
verisimilitude to your works?”24 The Periclean sculptor is interested in every 
feature of the body—in the abdomen as much as the face, in the marvelous play 
of the elastic flesh over the moving framework of the bones, in the swelling of 
muscles, tendons, and veins, in the endless wonders of the structure and action of 
hands and ears and feet; and he is fascinated by the difficulty of molding the 
extremities. He does not often use models to pose for him in a studio; for the 
most part he is content to watch the men stripped and active in the palaestra or 
on the athletic field, and the women solemnly marching in the religious 


processions, or naturally absorbed in their domestic tasks. It is for this reason, 
and not through modesty, that he centers his studies of anatomy upon the male, 
and in his portraits of women substitutes the refinements of drapery for 
anatomical detail—though he makes the drapery as transparent as he dares. Tired 
of the stiff skirts of Egypt and archaic Greece he loves to show feminine robes 
agitated by a breeze, for here again he catches the quality of motion and life. 

He uses almost any workable material that comes to his hand—wood, ivory, 
bone, terra cotta, limestone, marble, silver, gold; sometimes, as in the 
chryselephantine statues of Pheidias, he uses gold on the raiment and ivory for 
the flesh. In the Peloponnesus bronze is the sculptor’s favorite material, for he 
admires its dark tints as well adapted to represent the bodies of men tanned by 
nudity under the sun; and—not knowing the rapacity of man—he dreams that it 
is more durable than stone. In Ionia and Attica he prefers marble; its difficulty 
stimulates him, its firmness lets him chisel it safely, its translucent smoothness 
seems designed to convey the rosy color and delicate texture of a woman’s skin. 
Near Athens the sculptor discovers the marble of Mt. Pentelicus, and observes 
how its iron content mellows with time and weather into a vein of gold glowing 
through the stone; and with the obstinate patience that is half of genius he slowly 
carves the quarries into living statuary. When he works in bronze the fifth- 
century sculptor uses the method of hollow casting by the process of cire perdu, 
or lost wax: i.e., he makes a model in plaster or clay, overlaps it with a thin coat 
of “wax, covers it all with a mold of plaster or clay perforated at many points, 
and places the figure in a furnace whose heat melts the wax, which runs out 
through the holes; then he pours molten bronze into the mold at the top till the 
metal fills all the space before occupied by the wax; he cools the figure, removes 
the outer mold, and files and polishes, lacquers or paints or gilds, the bronze into 
the final form. If he prefers marble he begins with the unshaped block, unaided 
by any system of pointing;Y he works freehand, and for the most part guides 
himself by the eye instead of by instruments;2° blow by blow he removes the 
superfluous until the perfection that he has conceived takes shape in the stone, 
and, in Aristotle’s phrase, matter becomes form. 

His subjects range from gods to animals, but they must all be physically 
admirable; he has no use for weaklings, for intellectuals, for abnormal types, or 
for old women or men. He does well with the horse, but indifferently with other 
animals. He does better with women, and some of his anonymous masterpieces, 
like the meditative young lady holding her robe on her breast in the Athens 
Museum, achieve a quiet loveliness that does not lend itself to words. He is at 
his best with athletes, for these he admires without stint, and can observe without 
hindrance; now and then he exaggerates their prowess, and crosses their 


abdomens with incredible muscles; but despite this fault he can cast bronzes like 
that found in the sea near Anticythera, and alternatively named an Ephebos, or a 
Perseus whose hand once held Medusa’s snake-haired head. Sometimes he 
catches a youth or a girl absorbed in some simple and spontaneous action, like 
the boy drawing a thorn from his foot.V! But his country’s mythology is still the 
leading inspiration of his art. That terrible conflict between philosophy and 
religion which runs through the thought of the fifth century does not show yet on 
the monuments; here the gods are still supreme; and if they are dying they are 
nobly transmuted into the poetry of art. Does the sculptor who shapes in bronze 
the powerful Zeus of ArtemisiumV!! really believe that he is modeling the Law of 
the World? Does the artist who carves the gentle and sorrowful Dionysus of the 
Delphi Museum know, in the depths of his inarticulate understanding, that 
Dionysus has been shot down by the arrows of philosophy, and that the 
traditional features of Dionysus’ successor, Christ, are already previsioned in 
this head? 


2. Schools 


If Greek sculpture achieved so much in the fifth century, it was in part 
because each sculptor belonged to a school, and had his place in a long lineage 
of masters and pupils carrying on the skills of their art, checking the 
extravagances of independent individualities, encouraging their specific abilities, 
disciplining them with a sturdy grounding in the technology and achievements of 
the past, and forming them, through this interplay of talent and law, into a 
greater art than often comes to genius isolated and unruled. Great artists are 
more frequently the culmination of a tradition than its overthrow; and though 
rebels are the necessary variants in the natural history of art, it is only when their 
new line has been steadied with heredity and chastened with time that it 
generates supreme personalities. 

Five schools performed this function in Periclean Greece: those of Rhegium, 
Sicyon, Argos, Aegina, and Attica. About 496 another Pythagoras of Samos 
settled at Rhegium, cast a Philoctetes that won him Mediterranean fame, and put 
into the faces of his statues such signs of passion, pain, and age as shocked all 
Greek sculptors till those of the Hellenistic period decided to imitate him. At 
Sicyon Canachus and his brother Aristocles carried on the work begun a century 
earlier by Dipoenus and Scyllis of Crete-Callon and Onatas brought distinction 
to Aegina by their skill with bronze; perhaps it was they who made the Aegina 


pediments. At Argos Ageladas organized the transmission of sculptural 
technique in a school that reached its apex in Polycleitus. 

Coming from Sicyon, Polycleitus made himself popular in Argos by 
designing for its temple of Hera, about 422, a gold and ivory statue of the matron 
goddess, which the age ranked second only to the chryselephantine immensities 
of Pheidias.V!!! At Ephesus he joined in a competition with Pheidias, Cresilas, 
and Phradmon to make an Amazon for the temple of Artemis; the four artists 
were made judges of the result; each, the story goes, named his own work best, 
Polycleitus’ second best; and the prize was given to the Sicyonian.!*, 27 But 
Polycleitus loved athletes more than women or gods. In the famous Diadumenos 
(of which the best surviving copy is in the Athens Museum) he chose for 
representation that moment in which the victor binds about his head the fillet 
over which the judges are to place the laurel wreath. The chest and abdomen are 
too muscular for belief, but the body is vividly posed upon one foot, and the 
features are a definition of classic regularity. Regularity was the fetish of 
Polycleitus; it was his life aim to find and establish a canon or rule for the 
correct proportion of every part in a statue; he was the Pythagoras of sculpture, 
seeking a divine mathematics of symmetry and form. The dimensions of any part 
of a perfect body, he thought, should bear a given ratio to the dimensions of any 
one part, say the index finger. The Polycleitan canon called for a round head, 
broad shoulders, stocky torso, wide hips, and short legs, making all in all a figure 
rather of strength than of grace. The sculptor was so fond of his canon that he 
wrote a treatise to expound it, and molded a statue to illustrate it. Probably this 
was the Doryphoros, or Spear Bearer, of which the Naples Museum has a 
Roman copy; here again is the brachycephalic head, the powerful shoulders, the 
short trunk, the corrugated musculature overflowing the groin. Lovelier is the 
Westmacott Ephebos of the British Museum, where the lad has feelings as well 
as muscles, and seems lost in a gentle meditation on something else than his own 
strength. Through these figures the canon of Polycleitus became for a time a law 
to the sculptors of the Peloponnesus; it influenced even Pheidias, and ruled till 
Praxiteles overthrew it with that rival canon of tall, slim elegance which 
survived through Rome into the statuary of Christian Europe. 

Myron mediated between the Peloponnesian and the Attic schools. Born at 
Eleutherae, living at Athens, and (says Pliny28) studying for a while with 
Ageladas, he learned to unite Peloponnesian masculinity with Ionian grace. 
What he added to all the schools was motion: he saw the athlete not, like 
Polycleitus, before or after the contest, but in it; and realized his vision so well in 
bronze that no other sculptor in history has rivaled him in portraying the male 
body in action. About 470 he cast the most famous of athletic statues—the 


Discobolos or Discus Thrower.x The wonder of the male frame is here complete: 
the body carefully studied in all those movements of muscle, tendon, and bone 
that are involved in the action; the legs and arms and trunk bent to give the 
fullest force to the throw; the face not distorted with effort, but calm in the 
confidence of ability; the head not heavy or brutal, but that of a man of blood 
and refinement, who could write books if he would condescend. This chef- 
d’oeuvre was only one of Myron’s achievements; his contemporaries valued it, 
but ranked even more highly his Athena and MarsyasX*! and his Ladas. Athena 
here is too lovely for the purpose; no one could guess that this demure virgin is 
watching with calm content the flaying of the defeated flutist. Myron’s Marsyas 
is George Bernard Shaw caught in an unseemly but eloquent pose; he has played 
for the last time, and is about to die; but he will not die without a speech. Ladas 
was an athlete who succumbed to the exhaustion of victory; Myron portrayed 
him so realistically that an old Greek, seeing the statue, cried out: “Like as thou 
wert in life, O Ladas, breathing forth thy panting soul, such hath Myron wrought 
thee in bronze, stamping on all thy body thine eagerness for the victor’s crown.” 
And of Myron’s Heifer the Greeks said that it could do everything but moo.29 

The Attic or Athenian school added to the Peloponnesians and to Myron what 
woman gives to man—beauty, tenderness, delicacy, and grace; and because in 
doing this it still retained a masculine element of strength, it reached a height 
that sculpture may never attain again. Calamis was still a little archaic, and 
Nesiotes and Critius, in casting a second group of Tyrannicides, did not free 
themselves from the rigid simplicity of the sixth century; Lucian warns orators 
not to behave like such lifeless figures. But when, about 423, Paeonius of 
Thracian Mende, after studying sculpture at Athens, made for the Messenians a 
Nike, or Victory, he touched heights of grace and loveliness that no Greek would 
reach again until Praxiteles; and not even Praxiteles would surpass the flow of 
this drapery, or the ecstasy of this motion.*!! 


3. Pheidias 


From 447 to 438 Pheidias and his aides were absorbed in carving the statues 
and reliefs of the Parthenon. As Plato was first a dramatist and then became a 
dramatic philosopher, so Pheidias was first a painter and then became a pictorial 
sculptor. He was the son of a painter, and studied for a while under Polygnotus; 
from him, presumably, he learned design and composition, and the grouping of 
figures for a total effect; from him, it may be, he acquired that “grand style” 
which made him the greatest sculptor in Greece. But painting did not satisfy 


him; he needed more dimensions. He took up sculpture, and perhaps studied the 
bronze technique of Ageladas. Patiently he made himself master of every branch 
of his art. 

He was already an old man when, about 438, he formed his Athene 
Parthenos, for he depicted himself on its shield as aged and bald, and not 
unacquainted with grief. No one expected him to carve with his own hands the 
hundreds of figures that filled the metopes, frieze, and pediments of the 
Parthenon; it was enough that he superintended all Periclean building, and 
designed the sculptural ornament; he left it to his pupils, above all to Alcamenes, 
to execute the plans. He himself, however, made three statues of the city’s 
goddess for the Acropolis. One was commissioned by Athenian colonists in 
Lemnos; it was of bronze, a little larger than life, and so delicately molded that 
Greek critics considered this Lemnian Athena the most beautiful of Pheidias’ 
works.Xl, 30 Another was the Athene Promachos, a colossal bronze 
representation of the goddess as the warlike defender of her city; it stood 
between the Propylaea and the Erechtheum, rose with its pedestal to a height of 
seventy feet, and served as a beacon to mariners and a warning to enemies.X!V 
The most famous of the three, the Athene Parthenos, stood thirty-eight feet high 
in the interior of the Parthenon, as the virgin goddess of wisdom and chastity. 
For this culminating figure Pheidias wished to use marble, but the people would 
having nothing less than ivory and gold. The artist used ivory for the visible 
body, and forty-four talents (2545 Ibs.) of gold for the robe;32 furthermore, he 
adorned it with precious metals, and elaborate reliefs on the helmet, the sandals, 
and the shield. It was so placed that on Athena’s feast day the sun would shine 
through the great doors of the temple directly upon the brilliant drapery and 
pallid face of the Virgin.xV 

The completion of the work brought no happiness to Pheidias, for some of the 
gold and ivory assigned to him for the statue disappeared from his studio and 
could not be accounted for. The foes of Pericles did not overlook this 
opportunity. They charged Pheidias with theft, and convicted him.XV! But the 
people of Olympia interceded for him, and paid his bail of forty (?) talents, on 
condition that he come to Olympia and make a chryselephantine statue for the 
temple of Zeus;34 they were glad to trust him with more ivory and gold. A 
special workshop was built for him and his assistants near the temple precincts, 
and his brother Panaenus was commissioned to decorate the throne of the statue 
and the walls of the temple with paintings.5° Pheidias was enamored of size, and 
made his seated Zeus sixty feet high, so that when it was placed within the 
temple critics complained that the god would break through the roof if he should 
take it into his head to stand up. On the “dark brows” and “ambrosial locks” 3° of 


the Thunderer, Pheidias placed a crown of gold in the form of olive branches and 
leaves; in the right hand he set a small statue of Victory, also in ivory and gold; 
in the left hand a scepter inlaid with precious stones; on the body a golden robe 
engraved with flowers; and on the feet sandals of solid gold. The throne was of 
gold, ebony, and ivory; at its base were smaller statues of Victory, Apollo, 
Artemis, Niobe, and Theban lads kidnaped by the Sphinx.3” The final result was 
so impressive that legend grew around it: when Pheidias had finished, we are 
told, he begged for a sign from heaven in approval; whereupon a bolt of 
lightning struck the pavement near the statue’s base—a sign which, like most 
celestial messages, admitted of diverse interpretations.XV!! The work was listed 
among the Seven Wonders of the World, and all who could afford it made a 
pilgrimage to see the incarnate god. Aemilius Paullus, the Roman who 
conquered Greece, was struck with awe on seeing the colossus; his expectations, 
he confessed, had been exceeded by the reality.2° Dio Chrysostom called it the 
most beautiful image on earth, and added, as Beethoven was to say of 
Beethoven’s music: “If one who is heavyladen in mind, who has drained the cup 
of misfortune and sorrow in life, and whom sweet sleep visits no more, were to 
stand before this image, he would forget all the griefs and troubles that befall the 
life of man.”39 “The beauty of the statue,” said Quintilian, “even made some 
addition to the received religion; the majesty of the work was equal to the 
god.”40 

Of Pheidias’ last years there is no unchallenged account. One story pictures 
him as returning to Athens and dying in jail;4! another lets him stay in Elis, only 
to have Elis put him to death in 432;42 there is not much to choose between these 
denouements. His pupils carried on his work, and attested his success as a 
teacher by almost equaling him. Agoracritus, his favorite, carved a famous 
Nemesis; Alcamenes made an Aphrodite of the Gardens which Lucian ranked 
with the highest masterpieces of statuary,XV!JL 43 The school of Pheidias came to 
an end with the fifth century, but it left Greek sculpture considerably further 
advanced than it had found it. Through Pheidias and his followers the art had 
neared perfection at the very moment when the Peloponnesian War began the 
ruin of Athens. Technique had been mastered, anatomy was understood, life and 
movement and grace had been poured into bronze and stone. But the 
characteristic achievement of Pheidias was the attainment and definitive 
expression of the classic style, the “grand style” of Winckelmann: strength 
reconciled with beauty, feeling with restraint, motion with repose, flesh and bone 
with mind and soul. Here, after five centuries of effort, the famed “serenity” so 
imaginatively ascribed to the Greeks was at least conceived; and the passionate 


and turbulent Athenians, contemplating the figures of Pheidias, might see how 
nearly, if only in creative sculptury, men for a moment had been like gods. 


IV. THE BUILDERS 


1. The Progress of Architecture 


During the fifth century the Doric order consolidated its conquest of Greece. 
Among all the Greek temples built in this prosperous age only a few Ionic 
shrines survive, chiefly the Erechtheum and the temple of Nike Apteros on the 
Acropolis. Attica remained faithful to Doric, yielding to the Ionic order only so 
far as to use it for the inner columns of the Propylaea, and to place a frieze 
around the Theseum and the Parthenon; perhaps a tendency to make the Doric 
column longer and slenderer reveals a further influence of the Ionic style. In 
Asia Minor the Greeks imbibed the Oriental love of delicate ornament, and 
expressed it in the complex elaboration of the Ionic entablature, and the creation 
of a new and more orate order, the Corinthian. About 430 (as Vitruvius tells the 
tale) an Ionian sculptor, Callimachus, was struck by the sight of a basket of 
votive offerings, covered with a tile, which a nurse had left upon the tomb of her 
mistress; a wild acanthus had grown around the basket and the tile; and the 
sculptor, pleased with the natural form so suggested, modified the Ionic capitals 
of a temple that he was building at Corinth, by mingling acanthus leaves with the 
volutes.44 Probably the story is a myth, and the nurse’s basket had less influence 
than the palm and papyrus capitals of Egypt in generating the Corinthian style. 
The new order made little headway in classic Greece; Ictinus used it for one 
isolated column in the court of an Ionic temple at Phigalea, and towards the end 
of the fourth century it was used for the choragic monument of Lysicrates. Only 
under the elegant Romans of the Empire did this delicate style reach its full 
development. 


All the Greek world was building temples in this period. Cities almost 
bankrupted themselves in rivalry to have the fairest statuary and the largest 
shrines. To her massive sixth-century edifices at Samos and Ephesus Ionia added 
new Ionic temples at Magnesia, Teos, and Priene. At Assus in the Troad Greek 
colonists raised an almost archaic Doric fane to Athena. At the other end of 
Hellas Crotona built, about 480, a vast Doric home for Hera; it survived till 
1600, when a bishop thought he could make better use of its stones.49° To the 
fifth century belong the greatest of the temples at Poseidonia (Paestum), Segesta, 


Selinus, and Acragas, and the temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus. At Syracuse the 
columns still stand of a temple raised to Athena by Gelon I, and partly preserved 
by its transformation into a Christian church, At Bassae, near Phigalea in the 
Peloponnesus, Ictinus designed a temple of Apollo strangely different from his 
other masterpiece, the Parthenon; here the Doric periptery enclosed a space 
occupied by a small naos and a large open court surrounded by an Ionic 
colonnade; and around the interior of this court, along the inner face of the Ionic 
columns, ran a frieze almost as graceful as the Parthenon’s, and having the 
added virtue of being visible.*!* 


At Olympia the Elian architect Libon, a generation before the Parthenon, 
raised a rival to it in a Doric shrine to Zeus. Six columns stood at each end, 
thirteen on either side; perhaps too stout for beauty, and unfortunate in their 
material—a coarse limestone coated with stucco; the roof, however, was of 
Pentelic tiles. Paeonius and Alcamenes, Pausanias tells us,4® carved for the 
pediments powerful figures** portraying on the eastern gable the chariot race 
between Pelops and Oenomaus, and on the western gable the struggle of Lapiths 
and centaurs. The Lapiths, in Greek legend, were a mountain tribe of Thessaly. 
When Pirithous, their king, married Hippodameia, daughter of King Oenomaus 
of Pisa in Elis, he invited the centaurs to the wedding feast. The centaurs dwelt 
in the mountains about Pelion; Greek art represented them as half man and half 
horse, possibly to suggest their untamed woodland nature, or because the 
centaurs were such excellent horsemen that each man and his mount seemed to 
be one animal. At the feast these horsemen got drunk, and tried to carry off the 
Lapith women. The Lapiths fought bravely for their ladies, and won. (Greek art 
never tired of this story, and perhaps used it to symbolize the clearing of the 
wilderness from wild beasts, and the struggle between the human and the bestial 
in man.) The figures on the east pediment are archaically stiff and still; those on 
the west seem hardly of the same period, for though some of them are crude, and 
the hair is stylized in ancient fashion, they are alive with action, and show a 
mature grasp of sculptural grouping. Startlingly beautiful is the bride, a woman 
of no fragile slendermess, but of a full-bodied loveliness that quite explains the 
war. A bearded centaur has one arm around her waist, one hand upon her breast; 
she is about to be snatched from her nuptials, and yet the artist portrays her 
features in such calm repose that one suspects him of having read Lessing or 
Winckelmann; or perhaps, like any woman, she is not insensitive to the 
compliment of desire. Less ambitious and massive, but more delicately finished, 
are the extant metopes of the temple, recounting certain labors of Heracles; one, 
wherein Heracles holds up the world for Atlas, stands out as a work of complete 


mastery. Heracles here is no abnormal giant, rock-ribbed with musculature, but 
simply a man of full and harmonious development. Before him is Atlas, whose 
head would adorn the shoulders of Plato. At the left is one of Atlas’ daughters, 
perfect in the natural beauty of healthy womanhood; perhaps the artist had some 
symbolism in mind when he showed her gently helping the strong man to bear 
the weight of the world. The specialist finds some faults of execution and detail 
in these half-ruined metopes; but to an amateur observer the bride, and Heracles, 
and the daughter of Atlas, are as near to perfection as anything in the history of 
sculptural relief. 


2. The Reconstruction of Athens 


Attica leads all Greece in the abundance and excellence of its fifth-century 
building. Here the Doric style, which tends elsewhere to a bulging corpulence, 
takes on Ionian grace and elegance; color is added to line, ornament to 
symmetry. On a dangerous headland at Sunium those who risked the sea raised 
to Poseidon a shrine of which eleven columns stand. At Eleusis Ictinus designed 
a spacious temple to Demeter, and under Pericles’ persuasion Athens contributed 
funds to make this edifice worthy of the Eleusinian festival. At Athens the 
proximity of good marble on Mt. Pentelicus and in Paros encouraged the artist 
with the finest of building materials. Seldom, until our periods of economic 
breakdown, has a democracy been able or willing to spend so lavishly on public 
construction. The Parthenon cost seven hundred talents ($4,200,000); the Athene 
Parthenos (which, however, was a gold reserve as well as a Statue) cost 
$6,000,000; the unfinished Propylaea, $2,400,000; minor Periclean structures at 
Athens and the Piraeus, $18,000,000; sculpture and other decoration, 
$16,200,000; altogether, in the sixteen years from 447 to 431, the city of Athens 
voted $57,600,000 for public buildings, statuary, and painting.4”7 The spread of 
this sum among artisans and artists, executives and slaves, had much to do with 
the prosperity of Athens under Pericles. 

Imagination can picture vaguely the background of this courageous adventure 
in art. The Athenians, on their return from Salamis, found their city almost 
wholly devastated by the Persian occupation; every edifice of any value had 
been burned to the ground. Such a calamity when it does not destroy the citizens 
as well as the city, makes them stronger; the “act of God” clears away many 
eyesores and unfit habitations; chance accomplishes what human obstinacy 
would never allow; and if food can be found through the crisis, the labor and 
genius of men create a finer city than before. The Athenians, even after the war 


with Persia, were rich in both labor and genius, and the spirit of victory doubled 
their will for great enterprise. In a generation Athens was rebuilt; a new council 
chamber rose, a new prytaneum, new homes, new porticoes, new walls of 
defense, new wharves and warehouses at a new port. About 446 Hippodamus of 
Miletus, chief town-planner of antiquity, laid out a new Piraeus, and set a new 
style, by replacing the old chaos of haphazard and winding alleys with broad, 
Straight streets crossing at right angles. On an elevation a mile northwest of the 
Acropolis unknown artists raised that smaller Parthenon known as the Theseum, 
or temple of Theseus.XX! Sculptors filled the pediments with statuary and the 
metopes with reliefs, and ran a frieze above the inner columns at both ends. 
Painters colored the moldings, the triglyphs, metopes, and frieze, and made 
bright murals for an interior dimly lit by light shining through marble tiles.X*! 

The finest work of Pericles’ builders was reserved for the Acropolis, the 
ancient seat of the city’s government and faith. Themistocles began its 
reconstruction, and planned a temple one hundred feet long, known therefore as 
the Hecatompedon. After his fall the work was abandoned; the oligarchic party 
opposed it on the ground that any dwelling for Athena, if it was not to bring bad 
luck to Athens, must be built upon the site of the old temple of Athene Polias 
(i.e., Athena of the City), which the Persians had destroyed. Pericles, caring 
nothing about superstitions, adopted the site of the Hecatompedon for the 
Parthenon, and, though the priests protested to the end, went on with his plans. 
On the southwestern slope of the Acropolis his artists erected an Odeum, or 
Music Hall, unique in Athens for its cone-shaped dome. It offered a handle to 
conservative satirists, who thenceforth referred to Pericles’ conical head as his 
odeion, or hall of song. The Odeum was built for the most part of wood, and 
soon succumbed to time. In this auditorium musical performances were 
presented, and the Dionysian dramas were rehearsed; and there, annually, were 
held the contests instituted by Pericles in vocal and instrumental music. The 
versatile statesman himself often acted as a judge in these competitions. 

The road to the summit, in classical days, was devious and gradual, and was 
flanked with statues and votive offerings. Near the top was a majestically broad 
flight of marble steps, buttressed with bastions on either side. On the south 
bastion Callicrates raised a miniature Ionic temple to Athena as Nike Apteros, or 
the Wingless Victory.XX!! Elegant reliefs (partly preserved in the Athens 
Museum) adorned the external balustrade with figures of winged Victories 
bringing to Athens their far-gathered spoils. These Nikai are in the noblest style 
of Pheidias, less vigorous than the massive goddesses of the Parthenon, but even 
more graceful in motion, and more delicate and natural in their protrayal of 


drapery. The Victory tying her sandals deserves her name, for she is one of the 
triumphs of Greek art. 

At the top of the Acropolis steps Mnesicles built, in elaboration of 
Mycenaean pylons, an entrance with five openings, before each of which stood a 
Doric portico; these colonnades in time gave to the whole edifice their name of 
Propylaea, or Before the Gates. Each portico carried a frieze of triglyphs and 
metopes, and was crowned with a pediment. Within the passageway was an 
Ionic colonnade, boldly inserted within a Doric form. The interior of the 
northern wing was decorated with paintings by Polygnotus and others, and 
contained votive tablets (pinakes) of terra cotta or marble; hence its name of 
Pinakotheka, or Hall of Tablets. A small south wing remained unfinished; war, 
or the reaction against Pericles, put a stop to the work, and left an ungainly mass 
of beautiful parts as a gateway to the Parthenon. 

Within these gates, on the left, was the strangely Oriental Erechtheum. This, 
too, was overtaken by war: not more than half of it was finished when the 
disaster of Aegospotami reduced Athens to chaos and poverty. It was begun after 
Pericles’ death, under the prodding of conservatives who feared that the ancient 
heroes Erechtheus and Cecrops, as well as the Athena of the older shrine, and the 
sacred snakes that haunted the spot, would punish Athens for building the 
Parthenon on another site. The varied purposes of the structure determined its 
design, and destroyed its unity. One wing was dedicated to Athene Polias, and 
housed her ancient image; another was devoted to Erechtheus and Poseidon. The 
naos or cella, instead of being enclosed by a unifying peristyle, was here 
buttressed with three separate porticoes. The northern and eastern porches were 
upheld by slender Ionic columns as beautiful as any of their kind.x*!V In the 
northern porch was a perfect portal, adorned with a molding of marble flowers. 
In the cella was the primitive wooden statue of Athena, which the pious believed 
had fallen from heaven; there, too, was the great lamp whose fire was never 
extinguished, and which Callimachus, the Cellini of his time, had fashioned of 
gold and embellished with acanthus leaves, like his Corinthian capitals. The 
south portico was the famous Porch of the Maidens, or Caryatids.xxV These 
patient women were descended, presumably, from the basket bearers of the 
Orient; and an early caryatid at Tralles, in Asia Minor, betrays the 
Easternprobably the Assyrian—origin of the form. The drapery is superb, and 
the natural flexure of the knee gives an impression of ease; but even these 
substantial ladies seem hardly strong enough to convey that sense of sturdy and 
reliable support which the finest architecture gives. It was an aberration of taste 
that Pheidias would probably have forbidden. 


3. The Parthenon 


In 447 Ictinus, aided by Callicrates, and under the general supervision of 
Pheidias and Pericles, began to build a new temple for Athene Parthenos. In the 
western end of the structure he placed a room for her maiden priestesses, and 
called it the room “of the virgins”’—ton parthenon; and in the course of careless 
time this name of a part, by a kind of architectural metaphor, was applied to the 
whole. Ictinus chose as his material the white marble of Mt. Pentelicus, veined 
with iron grains. No mortar was used; the blocks were so accurately squared and 
so finely finished that each stone grasped the next as if the two were one. The 
column drums were bored to let a small cylinder of olivewood connect them, and 
permit each drum to be turned around and around upon the one below it until the 
meeting surfaces were ground so smooth that the division between drums was 
almost invisible.49 

The style was pure Doric, and of classic simplicity. The design was 
rectangular, for the Greeks did not care for circular or conical forms; hence there 
were no arches in Greek architecture, though Greek architects must have been 
familiar with them. The dimensions were modest: 228 x 101 =< 65 feet. Probably 
a system of proportion, like the Polycleitan canon, prevailed in every part of the 
building, all measurements bearing a given relation to the diameter of the 
column.°° At Poseidonia the height of the column was four times its diameter; 
here it was five; and the new form mediated successfully between Spartan 
sturdiness and Attic elegance. Each column swelled slightly (three quarters of an 
inch in diameter) from base to middle, tapered toward the top, and leaned toward 
the center of its colonnade; each corner column was a trifle thicker than the rest. 
Every horizontal line of stylobate and entablature was curved upward towards its 
center, so that the eye placed at one end of any supposedly level line could not 
see the farther half of the line. The metopes were not quite square, but were 
designed to appear square from below. All these curvatures were subtle 
corrections for optical illusions that would otherwise have made stylobate lines 
seem to sink in the center, columns to diminish upward from the base, and 
comer columns to be thinner and outwardly inclined. Such adjustments required 
considerable knowledge of mathematics and optics, and constituted but one of 
those mechanical features that made the temple a perfect union of science and 
art. In the Parthenon, as in current physics, every straight line was a curve, and, 
as in a painting, every part was drawn toward the center in subtle composition. 
The result was a certain flexibility and grace that seemed to give life and 
freedom to the stones. 


Above the plain architrave ran an alternating series of triglyphs and metopes. 
In the ninety-two metopes were high reliefs recounting once more the struggle of 
“civilization” against “savagery” in the wars of Greeks and Trojans, Greeks and 
Amazons, Lapiths and centaurs, giants and gods. These slabs are clearly the 
work of many hands and unequal skills; they do not match in excellence the 
reliefs of the cella frieze, though some of the centaur heads are Rembrandts in 
stone. In the gable pediments were statuary groups carved in the round and in 
heroic size. In the east pediment, over the entrance, the spectator was allowed to 
see the birth of Athena from the head of Zeus. Here was a powerful recumbent 
“Theseus,”*XVI a giant capable of philosophical meditation and civilized repose; 
and a fine figure of Iris, the female Hermes, with drapery clinging and yet blown 
by the wind—for Pheidias considers it an ill wind that does not disturb some 
robe. Here also was a majestic “Hebe,” the goddess of youth, who filled the cups 
of the Olympians with nectar; and here were three imposing “Fates.” In the left 
corner four horses’ heads—eyes flashing, nostrils snorting, mouths foaming with 
speed—announced the rising of the sun, while in the right corner the moon drove 
her chariot to her setting; these eight are the finest horses in sculptural history. In 
the west pediment Athena contested with Poseidon the lordship of Attica. Here 
again were horses, as if to redeem the forked absurdity of man; and reclining 
figures that represented, with unrealistic magnificence, Athens’ modest streams. 
Perhaps the male figures are too muscular, and the female too spacious; but 
seldom has statuary been grouped so naturally, or so skillfully adjusted to the 
narrowing spaces of a pediment. “All other statues,” said Canova, with some 
hyperbole, “are of stone; these are of flesh and blood.” 

More attractive, however, are the men and women of the frieze. For 525 feet 
along the top of the outer wall of the cella, within the portico, ran this most 
famous of all reliefs. Here, presumably, the youths and maids of Attica are 
bearing homage and gifts to Athena on the festival day of the Panathenaic 
games. One part of the procession moves along the west and north sides, another 
along the south side, to meet on the east front before the, goddess, who proudly 
offers to Zeus and other Olympians the hospitality of her city and a share of her 
spoils. Handsome knights move in graceful dignity on still handsomer steeds; 
chariots support dignitaries, while simple folk are happy to join in on foot; pretty 
girls and quiet old men carry olive branches and trays of cakes; attendants bear 
on their shoulders jugs of sacred wine; stately women convey to the goddess the 
peplos that they have woven and embroidered for her in long anticipation of this 
holy day; sacrificial victims move with bovine patience or angry prescience to 
their fate; maidens of high degree bring utensils of ritual and sacrifice; and 
musicians play on their flutes deathless ditties of no tone. Seldom have animals 


or men been honored with such painstaking art. With but two and a quarter 
inches of relief the sculptors were able, by shading and modeling, to achieve 
such an illusion of depth that one horse or horseman seems to be beyond 
another, though the nearest is raised no farther from the background than the 
rest.°! Perhaps it was a mistake to place this extraordinary relief so high that men 
could not comfortably contemplate it, or exhaust its excellence. Pheidias excused 
himself, doubtless with a twinkle in his eye, on the ground that the gods could 
see it; but the gods were dying while he carved. 

Beneath the seated deities of the frieze was the entrance to the inner temple. 
The interior was relatively small; much of the space was taken up by two 
double-storied Doric colonnades that supported the roof, and divided the naos 
into a nave and two aisles; while in the western end Athene Parthenos blinded 
her worshipers with the gold of her raiment, or frightened them with her spear 
and shield and snakes. Behind her was the Room of the Virgins, adorned with 
four columns in the Ionic style. The marble tiles of the roof were sufficiently 
translucent to let some light into the nave, and yet opaque enough to keep out the 
heat; moreover, piety, like love, deprecates the sun. The cornices were decorated 
with careful detail, surmounted with terracotta acroteria, and armed with 
gargoyles to carry off the rain. Many parts of the temple were painted, not in 
subdued colors but in bright tints of yellow, blue, and red. The marble was 
washed with a stain of saffron and milk; the triglyphs and parts of the molding 
were blue; the frieze had a blue background, the metopes a red, and every figure 
in them was colored.°? A people accustomed to a Mediterranean sky can bear 
and relish brighter hues than those that suit the clouded atmosphere of northern 
Europe. Today, shorn of its colors, the Parthenon is most beautiful at night, 
when through every columned space come changing vistas of sky, or the ever 
worshipful moon, or the lights of the sleeping city mingling with the stars. X*V1 

Greek art was the greatest of Greek products; for though its masterpieces 
have yielded one by one to the voracity of time, their form and spirit still survive 
sufficiently to be a guide and stimulus to many arts, many generations, and many 
lands. There were faults here, as in all that men do. The sculpture was too 
physical, and rarely reached the soul; it moves us more often to admire its 
perfection than to feel its life. The architecture was narrowly limited in form and 
style, and clung across a thousand years to the simple rectangle of the 
Mycenaean megaron. It achieved almost nothing in secular fields; it attempted 
only the easier problems of construction, and avoided difficult tasks like the arch 
and the vault, which might have given it greater scope. It held up its roofs with 
the clumsy expedient of internal and superimposed colonnades. It crowded the 
interior of its temples with statues whose size was out of proportion to the 


edifice, and whose ornamentation lacked the simplicity and restraint that we 
expect of the classic style. XXVIII 

But no faults can outweigh the fact that Greek art created the classic style. 
The essence of that style—if the theme of this chapter may be restated in closing 
—is order and form: moderation in design, expression, and decoration; 
proportion in the parts and unity in the whole; the supremacy of reason without 
the extinction of feeling; a quiet perfection that is content with simplicity, and a 
sublimity that owes nothing to size. No other style but the Gothic has had so 
much influence; indeed, Greek statuary is still the ideal, and until yesterday the 
Greek column dominated architecture to the discouragement of more congenial 
forms. It is good that we are freeing ourselves from the Greeks; even perfection 
becomes oppressive when it will not change. But long after our liberation is 
complete we shall find instruction and stimulus in that art which was the life of 
reason in form, and in that classic style which was the most characteristic gift of 
Greece to mankind. 


I Philokaloumen met’ euteleias, says Thucydides’ Pericles: “We love beauty without extravagance.”2 
II “Among the ancients,” said Stendhal, “the beautiful is only the high relief of the useful.”4 


III He repaid Cimon by making love to his sister Elpinice, and painting her portrait as Laodicea among the 
women of Troy.!1 


IV A block of marble discovered in Rome in 1887 when the Villa Ludovisi was torn down. The original is 
in the Museo delle Terme in Rome; there is a good copy in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 


V A method of indicating the depth to which, at various points, a block of sculptural material is to be cut by 
a carver before the artist takes it in hand. This process came into use in Hellenistic Greece.26 


VI In the Capitoline Museum, Rome; probably a copy of a fifth-century Greek original 
VII In the Athens Museum; reproduced in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


VIII We have perhaps an echo of its majesty in the noble head of Juno in the British Museum, reputed to be 
a copy from Polycleitus. 


IX Perhaps an Amazon in the Vatican is a Roman copy of this work. 


X The Museo delle Terme has the torso of a fine marble copy by a Roman artist. The Munich Antiquarium 
has a late copy in bronze; the Metropolitan Museum of Art has a copy uniting the Vatican torso with the 
head from the Palazzo Lancelotti. 


XI There is a good copy of the Lateran copy in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


XII The Nike was pieced together from fragments unearthed by the Germans at Olympia in 1890, and is 
now in the Olympia Museum.—Almost as beautiful are the Nereids, or Sea Maidens, which were found 


headless among the ruins of a monument in Lycian Xanthus, and are now in the British Museum. The 
Greek spirit had penetrated even into non-Greek Asia. 


XIII No authentic copy remains. 


XIV It was carried off to Constantinople about A.D. 330, and appears to have been destroyed in a riot there 
in 1203.31 


XV If we may judge from the “Lenormant” and “Varvaka” models of this statue that are preserved in the 
Athens Museum, we should not have cared much for the Athene Parthenos. The first has a stout frame and a 
swollen face, and the breast of the second is crawling with sacred snakes. 


XVI Ca. 438. There is much uncertainty about the date, and about the sequence of events in the later years 
of Pheidias’ life.53 


XVII Nothing remains of this Zeus but fragments of the pedestal. 
XVIII A Draped Venus in the Louvre may be a copy of this statue. 


XIX Thirty-eight of the columns remain, the walls of the naos, and parts of the inner colonnade. Fragments 
of the frieze are in the British Museum. 


XX Now in the Olympia Museum. 


XXI The name is a mistake, since this temple, erected in 425, could not have been the Theseum to which, in 
469, Cimon brought the supposed bones of Theseus; but time sanctifies error as well as theft, and the 
traditional name is commonly retained for lack of a certain designation. 


XXII The Theseum is the best preserved of all ancient Greek buildings; even so it lacks its marble tiles, its 
murals, its interior statuary, its pedimental sculptures, and nearly all of its external coloring. The metopes 
are so badly damaged that their reliefs are almost undistinguishable. 


XXIII Statues of Nike, or Victory, were often made without wings, so that she might not be able to abandon 
the city. The temple was pulled down by the Turks in A.D. 1687 to make a fortress. Lord Elgin rescued some 
slabs of the frieze and sent them to the British Museum. In 1835 the stones of the temple were put together 
again; the restored building was replaced on the original site, and terracotta casts were substituted for the 
missing parts of the badly damaged frieze. 


XXIV These columns, rather than those of the Parthenon, set the style for later architecture. The foot of 
each was modulated into the stylobate by an “Attic base” of three members, articulated by fillets or bands. 
The top of the column was graduated into the voluted capital by a band of flowers. The entablature had a 
richly decorated molding, a frieze of black stone, and, under the cornice, a series of reliefs. The egg-and- 
dart and honeysuckle ornament of the molding was as carefully carved as the sculpture; the artists were paid 
as much for a foot of such molding as for a figure in the frieze.48 


XXV This term was applied to the figures by the Roman architect Vitruvius, from the name given to the 
priestesses of Artemis at Caryae in Laconia. The Athenians called them simply korai, or Maidens. 


XXVI The naming of the Parthenon figures is mostly conjectural. 


XXVII The Parthenon, like the Erechtheum and the Theseum, was preserved through its use as a Christian 
church; it needed no great change of name, being in each case dedicated to the Virgin. After the Turkish 
occupation in 1456 it was transformed into a mosque, and acquired a minaret. In 1687, when the Venetians 
besieged Athens, the Turks used the temple to store each day’s supply of powder for their artillery. The 
Venetian commander, so informed, ordered his gunners to fire upon the Parthenon. A shell pierced the roof, 


exploded the powder, and laid half the building in ruins. After capturing the city Morosini tried also to take 
the pediment statuary, but his workmen dropped and smashed the figures in lowering them. In 1800 Lord 
Elgin, British ambassador to Turkey, secured permission to remove a part of the sculptures to the British 
Museum, on the ground that they would be safer there than at Athens against weather and war. His spoils 
included twelve statues, fifteen metopes, and fifty-six slabs of the frieze. The Museum’s expert on sculpture 
advised against buying this material; it was only after ten years of negotiations that the Museum agreed to 
pay $175,000 for them, which was less than half what Lord Elgin had spent in securing and transporting 
them.53 A few years later, during the Greek War of Independence (1821-1830), the Acropolis was twice 
bombarded, and much of the Erechtheum was destroyed.54 Some metopes of the Parthenon are still in 
place; a few slabs of the frieze are in the Athens Museum, and a few others in the Louvre, The citizens of 
Nashville, Tennessee, have built a replica, of the Parthenon., in the same dimensions as the original, with 
like materials, and, so far as our knowledge goes, with the same decorations and coloring; and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art contains a small hypothetical reproduction of the interior. 


XXVIII One might also note the lack of order in the arrangement of the buildings on the Acropolis, or in the 
sacred enclosure at Olympia; but it is difficult to say whether this disorder was a defect of taste or an 
accident of history. 


CHAPTER XV 


The Advancement of Learning 


THE cultural activity of Periclean Greece takes chiefly three forms-art, drama, 
and philosophy. In the first, religion is the inspiration; in the second it is the 
battleground; in the third it is the victim. Since the organization of a religious 
group presumes a common and stable creed, every religion sooner or later comes 
into opposition with that fluent and changeful current of secular thought that we 
confidently call the progress of knowledge. In Athens the conflict was not 
always visible on the surface, and did not directly affect the masses of the 
people; the scientists and the philosophers carried on their work without 
explicitly attacking the popular faith, and often mitigated the strife by using the 
old religious terms as symbols or allegories for their new beliefs; only now and 
then, as in the indictments of Anaxagoras, Aspasia, Diagoras of Melos, 
Euripides, and Socrates, did the struggle come out into the open, and become a 
matter of life and death. But it was there. It ran through the Periclean age like a 
major theme, played in many keys and elaborated in many variations and forms; 
it was heard most distinctly in the skeptical discourses of the Sophists and in the 
materialism of Democritus; it sounded obscurely in the piety of Aeschylus, in 
the heresies of Euripides, even in the irreverent banter of the conservative 
Aristophanes; and it was violently recapitulated in the trial and death of 
Socrates. Around this theme the Athens of Pericles lived its mental life. 


I. THE MATHEMATICIANS 


Pure science, in fifth-century Greece, was still the handmaiden of philosophy, 
and was studied and developed by men who were philosophers rather than 
scientists. To the Greeks higher mathematics was an instrument not of practice 
but of logic, directed less to the conquest of the physical environment than to the 
intellectual construction of an abstract world. 


Popular arithmetic, before the Periclean period, was almost primitively 
clumsy.! One upright stroke indicated 1, two strokes 2, three 3, and four 4; 5, 10, 
100, 1000, and 10,000 were expressed by the initial letter of the Greek word for 
the number—pente, deka, hekaton, chilioi, myrioi. Greek mathematics never 


achieved a symbol for zero. Like our own it betrayed its Oriental origin by 
taking from the Egyptians the decimal system of counting by tens, and from the 
Babylonians, in astronomy and geography, the duodecimal or sexagesimal 
system of counting by twelves or sixties, as still on our clocks, globes, and 
charts. Probably an abacus helped the people with the simpler calculations. 
Fractions were painful for them: to work with a complex fraction they reduced it 
to an accumulation of fractions having I as their common numerator; so 32 was 


broken down into 4 + # + v6 + 32.1 


Of Greek algebra we have no record before the Christian era. Geometry, 
however, was a favorite study of the philosophers, again less for its practical 
value than for its theoretical interest, the fascination of its deductive logic, its 
union of subtlety and clarity, its imposing architecture of thought. Three 
problems particularly attracted these mathematical metaphysicians: the squaring 
of the circle, the trisection of the angle, and the doubling of the cube. How 
popular the first puzzle became appears in Aristophanes’ Birds, in which a 
character representing the astronomer Meton enters upon the stage armed with 
ruler and compasses, and undertakes to show “how your circle may be made a 
square”—i.e., how to find a square whose area will equal that of a given circle. 
Perhaps it was such problems as these that led the later Pythagoreans to 
formulate a doctrine of irrational numbers and incommensurable quantities.!! It 
was the Pythagoreans, too, whose studies of the parabola, the hyperbola, and the 
ellipse prepared for the epochal work of Apollonius of Perga on conic sections. 
About 440 Hippocrates of Chios (not the physician) published the first known 
book on geometry, and solved the problem of squaring the lune.!! About 420 
Hippias of Elia accomplished the trisection of an angle through the quadratrix 
curve.3 About 410 Democritus of Abdera announced that “in constructing lines 
according to given conditions no one has ever surpassed me, not even the 
Egyptians;”4 he almost made the boast forgivable by writing four books on 
geometry, and finding formulas for the areas of cones and pyramids.® All in all, 
the Greeks were as excellent in geometry as they were poor in arithmetic. Even 
into their art geometry entered actively, making many forms of ceramic and 
architectural ornament, and determining the proportions and curvatures of the 
Parthenon. 


Il. ANAXAGORAS 


It was part of the struggle between religion and science that the study of 
astronomy was forbidden by Athenian law at the height of the Periclean age.® At 
Acragas Empedocles suggested that light takes time to pass from one point to 
another.” At Elea Parmenides announced the sphericity of the earth, divided the 
planet into five zones, and observed that the moon always has its bright portion 
turned toward the sun.® At Thebes Philolaus the Pythagorean deposed the earth 
from the center of the universe, and reduced it to the status of one among many 
planets revolving about a “central fire.”2 Leucippus, pupil of Philolaus, 
attributed the origin of the stars to the incandescent combustion and 
concentration of material “drawn onward in the universal movement of the 
circular vortex.”!9 At Abdera Democritus, pupil of Leucippus and student of 
Babylonian lore, described the Milky Way as a multitude of small stars, and 
summarized astronomic history as the periodical collision and destruction of an 
infinite number of worlds.!! At Chios Oenopides discovered the obliquity of the 
ecliptic.11a Nearly everywhere among the Greek colonies the fifth century saw 
scientific developments remarkable in a period almost devoid of scientific 
instruments. 

But when Anaxagoras tried to do similar work at Athens he found the mood 
of the people and the Assembly as hostile to free inquiry as the friendship of 
Pericles was encouraging. He had come from Clazomenae about 480 B.c., at 
twenty years of age. Anaximenes so interested him in the stars that when 
someone asked him the object of life he answered, “The investigation of sun, 
moon, and heaven.”!2 He neglected his patrimony to chart the earth and the sky, 
and fell into poverty while his book On Nature was acclaimed by the 
intelligentsia of Athens as the greatest scientific work of the century. 

It carried on the traditions and speculations of the Ionian school. The 
universe, said Anaxagoras, was originally a chaos of diverse seeds (spermata), 
pervaded by a nous, or Mind, tenuously physical, and akin to the source of life 
and motion in ourselves. And as mind gives order to the chaos of our actions, so 
the World Mind gave order to the primeval seeds, setting them into a rotatory 
vortex,!V and guiding them toward the development of organic forms.!° This 
rotation sorted the seeds into the four elements—fire, air, water, and earth—and 
separated the world into two revolving layers, an outer one of “ether,” and an 
inner one of air. “In consequence of this violent whirling motion, the 
surrounding fiery ether tore away stones from the earth, and kindled them into 
stars.”!4 The sun and the stars are glowing masses of rock: “The sun is a red-hot 
mass many times larger than the Peloponnesus.”!5 When their revolving motion 
wanes, the stones of the outer layer fall upon the earth as meteors.!© The moon is 
an incandescent solid, having on its surface plains, mountains, and ravines;!7 it 


receives its light from the sun, and is of all heavenly bodies the nearest to the 
earth.!8 “The moon is eclipsed through the interposition of the earth .. . the sun 
through the interposition of the moon.”!9 Probably other celestial bodies are 
inhabited like the earth; upon them “men are formed, and other animals that have 
life; the men dwell in cities, and cultivate fields as we do.”29 Out of the inner or 
gaseous layer of our planet successive condensations produced clouds, water, 
earth, and stones. Winds are due to rarefactions of the atmosphere produced by 
the heat of the sun; “thunder is caused by the collision of clouds, and lightning 
by their friction.”2! The quantity of matter never changes, but all forms begin 
and pass away; in time the mountains will become the sea.22 The various forms 
and objects of the world are brought into being by increasingly definite 
aggregations of homogeneous parts (homoiomeria)2> All organisms were 
originally generated out of earth, moisture, and heat, and thereafter from one 
another.24 Man has developed beyond other animals because his erect posture 
freed his hands for grasping things.2° 

These achievements—the foundation of meteorology, the correct explanation 
of eclipses, a rational hypothesis of planetary formation, the discovery of the 
borrowed light of the moon, and an evolutionary conception of animal and 
human life—made Anaxagoras at once the Copernicus and Darwin of his age. 
The Athenians might have forgiven him these apergus had he not neglected his 
nous in explaining the events of nature and history; perhaps they suspected that 
this nous, like Euripides’ deus ex machina, was a device for saving the author’s 
skin. Aristotle notes that Anaxagoras sought natural explanations everywhere.2® 
When a ram with a single horn in the center of its forehead was brought to 
Pericles, and a soothsayer interpreted it as a supernatural omen, Anaxagoras had 
the animal’s skull cleft, and showed that the brain, instead of filling both sides of 
the cranium, had grown upward towards the center, and so had produced the 
solitary horn.2”? He aroused the simple by giving a natural explanation of 
meteors, and reduced many mythical figures to personified abstractions.2® 

The Athenians took him good-humoredly for a time, merely nicknaming him 
nous.29 But when no other way could be found of weakening Pericles, Cleon, his 
demagogic rival, brought a formal indictment of impiety against Anaxagoras on 
the charge that he had described the sun (still to the people a god) as a mass of 
stone on fire; and pursued the case so relentlessly that the philosopher, despite 
Pericles’ brave defense of him, was convicted.Y Having no taste for hemlock, 
Anaxagoras fled to Lampsacus on the Hellespont, where he kept himself alive by 
teaching philosophy.v! When news was brought to him that the Athenians had 
condemned him to death, he said, “Nature has long since condemned both them 
and me.”?3 He died a few years later, aged seventy-three. 


The backwardness of the Athenians in astronomy was reflected in their 
calendar. There was no general Greek calendar: every state had its own; and 
each of the four possible points for beginning a new year was adopted 
somewhere in Greece; even the months changed their names across frontiers. 
The Attic calendar reckoned months by the moon, and years by the sun.34 As 
twelve lunar months made only 360 days, a thirteenth month was added every 
second year to bring the calendar into harmony with the sun and the seasons.°° 
Since this made the year ten days too long, Solon introduced the custom of 
having alternate months of twenty-nine and thirty days, arranged into three 
weeks (dekades) of ten (occasionally nine) days each;36 and as an excess of four 
days still remained, the Greeks omitted one month every eighth year. In this 
incredibly devious way they at last arrived at a year of 365 % days.V!! 


Meanwhile a modest degree of progress was made in terrestrial science. 
Anaxagoras correctly explained the annual overflow of the Nile as due to the 
spring thaws and rains of Ethiopia.3° Greek geologists attributed the Straits of 
Gibraltar to a cleaving earthquake, and the Aegean isles to a subsiding sea.°9 
Xanthus of Lydia, about 496, surmised that the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
were formerly connected at Suez; and Aeschylus noted the belief of his time that 
Sicily had been torn asunder from Italy by a convulsion of the earth.49 Scylax of 
Caria (521-485) explored the whole coast of the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea. No Greek seems to have dared so adventurous a voyage of discovery as that 
which the Carthaginian Hanno, with a fleet of sixty ships, led through Gibraltar 
some 2600 miles down the west coast of Africa (ca. 490). Maps of the 
Mediterranean world were common in Athens at the end of the fifth century. 
Physics, so far as we know, remained undeveloped, though the curvatures of the 
Parthenon show considerable knowledge of optics. The Pythagoreans, towards 
450, announced the most lasting of Greek scientific hypotheses—the atomic 
constitution of matter. Empedocles and others expounded a theory of the 
evolution of man from lower forms of life, and described the slow advance of 
man from savagery to civilization.4! 


Il. HIPPOCRATES 


The epochal event in the history of Greek science during the Periclean age 
was the rise of rational medicine. Even in the fifth century Greek medicine was 
in large measure bound up with religion, and the treatment of disease was still 
practiced by the temple priests of Asclepius. This temple therapy used a 
combination of empirical medicine with impressive ritual and charms that 


touched and released the imagination of the patient; possibly hypnosis and some 
form of anesthesia were also employed.42 Secular medicine competed with this 
ecclesiastical medicine. Though both groups ascribed their origin to Asclepius, 
the profane Asclepiads rejected religious aids, made no claim to miraculous 
cures, and gradually placed medicine upon a rational basis. 

Secular medicine, in fifth-century Greece, took form in four great schools: at 
Cos and Cnidus in Asia Minor, at Crotona in Italy, and in Sicily. At Acragas 
Empedocles, half philosopher and half miracle man, shared medical honors with 
the rational practitioner Acron.4° As far back as 520 we read of the physician 
Democedes, who, born at Crotona, practiced medicine in Aegina, Athens, 
Samos, and Susa, cured Darius and Queen Atossa, and returned to spend his last 
days in the city of his birth.44 At Crotona, too, the Pythagorean school produced 
the most famous of Greek physicians before Hippocrates. Alcmaeon has been 
called the real father of Greek medicine,*5 but he is clearly a late name in a long 
line of secular medicos whose origin is lost beyond the horizons of history. Early 
in the fifth century he published a work On Nature (peri physeos)—the usual 
title, in Greece, for a general discussion of natural science. He, first of the 
Greeks, so far as we know, located the optic nerve and the Eustachian tubes, 
dissected animals, explained the physiology of sleep, recognized the brain as the 
central organ of thought, and defined health Pythagoreanly as a harmony of the 
parts of the body.46 At Cnidus the dominating figure was Euryphron, who 
composed a medical summary known as the Cnidian Sentences, explained 
pleurisy as a disease of the lungs, ascribed many illnesses to constipation, and 
became famous for his success as an obstetrician.47 An unmerry war raged 
between the schools of Cos and Cnidus; for the Cnidians, disliking Hippocrates’ 
penchant for basing “prognosis” upon general pathology, insisted upon a careful 
classification of each ailment, and a treatment of it on specific lines. In the end, 
by a kind of philosophical justice, many of the Cnidian writings found their way 
into the Hippocratic Collection. 

As we see Hippocrates in Suidas’ thumbnail biography, he appears as the 
outstanding physician of his time. He was born in Cos in the same year as 
Democritus; despite their far-separated homes the two became great friends, and 
perhaps the “laughing philosopher” had some share in the secularization of 
medicine. Hippocrates was the son of a physician, and grew up and practiced 
among the thousands of invalids and tourists who came to “take the waters” in 
the hot springs of Cos. His teacher, Herodicus of Selymbria, formed his art by 
accustoming him to rely upon diet and exercise rather than upon drugs. 
Hippocrates won such repute that rulers like Perdiccas of Macedon and 
Artaxerxes I of Persia were among his patients; and in 430 Athens sent for him 


to try his hand at staying the great plague. His friend Democritus shamed him by 
completing a century, while the great physician died at the age of eighty-three. 

Nothing in medical literature could be more heterogeneous than the collection 
of treatises anciently ascribed to Hippocrates. Here are textbooks for physicians, 
counsels for laymen, lectures for students, reports of researches and 
observations, clinical records of interesting cases, and essays by Sophists 
interested in the scientific or philosophical aspects of medicine. The forty-two 
clinical records are the only examples of their kind for the next seventeen 
hundred years; and they set a high standard of honesty by confessing that in sixty 
per cent of the cases the disease, or the treatment, proved fatal.4® Of all these 
compositions only four are by general consent from the pen of Hippocrates—the 
“Aphorisms,” the “Prognostic,” the “Regimen in Acute Diseases,” and the 
monograph “On Wounds in the Head”; the remainder of the Corpus 
Hippocraticum is by a variety of authors ranging from the fifth to the second 
century B.c.49 There is a fair amount of nonsense in the assortment, but probably 
not more than the future will find in the treatises and histories of the present day. 
Much of the material is fragmentary, and takes a loose aphoristic form verging 
now and then upon Heracleitean obscurity. Among the “Aphorisms” is the 
famous remark that “Art is long, but time is fleeting.”°° 

The historical role of Hippocrates and his successors was the liberation of 
medicine from both religion and philosophy. Occasionally, as in the treatise on 
“Regimen,” prayer is advised as an aid; but the page-by-page tone of the 
Collection is a resolute reliance upon rational therapy. The essay on “The Sacred 
Disease” directly attacks the theory that ailments are caused by the gods; all 
diseases, says the author, have natural causes. Epilepsy, which the people 
explained as possession by a demon, is not excepted: “Men continue to believe 
in its divine origin because they are at a loss to understand it... . Charlatans and 
quacks, having no treatment that would help, concealed and sheltered themselves 
behind superstition, and called this illness sacred in order that their complete 
ignorance might not be revealed.”°! The mind of Hippocrates was typical of the 
Periclean time spirit—imaginative but realistic, averse to mystery and weary of 
myth, recognizing the value of religion, but struggling to understand the world in 
rational terms. The influence of the Sophists can be felt in this move for the 
emancipation of medicine; and indeed, philosophy so powerfully affected Greek 
therapy that the science had to fight against philosophical as well as theological 
impediments. Hippocrates insists that philosophical theories have no place in 
medicine, and that treatment must proceed by careful observation and accurate 
recording of specific cases and facts. He does not quite realize the value of 
experiment; but he is resolved to be guided by experience.°2 


The natal infection of Hippocratic medicine with philosophy appears in the 
once famous doctrine of “humors.” The body, says Hippocrates, is compounded 
of blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile; that man enjoys the most perfect 
health in whom these elements are duly proportioned and mingled; pain is the 
defect or excess of one “humor,” or its isolation from the rest.53 This theory 
outlived all the other medical hypotheses of antiquity; it was abandoned only in 
the last century, and perhaps survives by transmigration in the doctrine of 
hormones or glandular secretions today. Since the behavior of the “humors” was 
considered subject to climate and diet, and the most prevalent ailments in Greece 
were colds, pneumonia, and malaria, Hippocrates (?) wrote a brief treatise on 
“Airs, Waters, Places” in relation to health. “One may expose oneself 
confidently to cold,” we are told, “except after eating or exercise. . . . It is not 
good for the body not to be exposed to the cold of winter.”54 The scientific 
physician, wherever he settles, will study the effects, upon the local population, 
of the winds and the seasons, the water supply and the nature of the soil. 

The weakest point in Hippocratic medicine was diagnosis. There was, 
apparently, no taking of the pulse; fever was judged by simple touch, and 
auscultation was direct. Infection was understood in the case of scabies, 
ophthalmia, and phthisis.5° The Corpus contains excellent clinical pictures of 
epilepsy, epidemic parotitis, puerperal septicemia, and quotidian, tertian, and 
quartan fevers. There is no mention in the Collection of smallpox, measles, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, or syphilis; and no clear mention of typhoid fever.°® 
The treatises on “Regimen” move towards preventive medicine by advocating 
“prodiagnosis”—an attempt to catch the first symptoms of a disease, and nip it in 
the bud.°” Hippocrates was particularly fond of “prognosis”: the good physician, 
he believed, will learn by experience to foresee the effects of various bodily 
conditions, and be able to predict from the first stages of a disease the course that 
it will follow. Most diseases reach a crisis in which either the illness or the 
patient comes to an end; the almost Pythagorean calculation of the day on which 
the crisis should appear was a characteristic element of Hippocratic theory. If in 
these crises the natural heat of the body can overcome the morbid matter and 
discharge it, the patient is cured. In any cure nature—i.e., the powers and 
constitution of the body—is the principal healer; all that the physician can do is 
to remove or reduce the impediments to this natural defense and recuperation. 
Hence Hippocratic treatment makes little use of drugs, but depends chiefly upon 
fresh air, emetics, suppositories, enemas, cupping, bloodletting, fomentations, 
ointments, massage, and hydrotherapy. The Greek pharmacopoeia was 
reassuringly small, and consisted largely of purgatives. Skin troubles were 
treated with sulphur baths, and by administering the oil of dolphin livers.5° “Live 


a healthy life,” Hippocrates advises, “and you are not likely to fall ill, except 
through epidemic or accident. If you do fall ill, proper regimen will give you the 
best chance of recovery.”°9 Fasting was often prescribed, if the strength of the 
patient allowed; for “the more we nourish unhealthy bodies the more we injure 
them.”6° In general “a man should have only one meal a day, unless he have a 
very dry belly.”6! 

Anatomy and physiology made slow progress in Greece, and owed much of 
this to the examination of animal entrails in the practice of augury. A little 
brochure “On the Heart,” in the Hippocratic Collection, describes the ventricles, 
the great vessels, and their valves. Syennesis of Cyprus and Diogenes of Crete 
wrote descriptions of the vascular system, and Diogenes knew the significance 
of the pulse.62 Empedocles recognized that the heart is the center of the vascular 
system, and described it as the organ by which the pneuma, or vital breath 
(oxygen?), is carried through the blood vessels to every part of the body.®3 The 
Corpus, following Alcmaeon, makes the brain the seat of consciousness and 
thought; “Through it we think, see, hear, and distinguish the ugly from the 
beautiful, the bad from the good.”64 

Surgery was still for the most part an unspecialized activity of advanced 
general practitioners, though the armies had surgeons on their staffs.°5 The 
Hippocratic literature describes trephining operations, and its treatment for 
dislocations of shoulder or jaw are “modern” in everything except anesthesia.6® 
A votive tablet from the temple of Asclepius at Athens shows a folding case 
containing scalpels of various forms.°” The little museum at Epidaurus has 
preserved for us ancient forceps, probes, scalpels, catheters, and specula 
essentially like those that are used today; and certain statues there are apparently 
models illustrating methods for reducing dislocations of the hip.6® The 
Hippocratic treatise “On the Physician” gives detailed directions for the 
preparation of the operating room, the arrangement of natural and artificial light, 
the cleanliness of the hands, the care and use of instruments, the position of the 
patient, the bandaging of wounds, etc.°9 

It is clear from these and other passages that Greek medicine in Hippocrates’ 
days had made great advances, technically and socially. Heretofore Greek 
physicians had migrated from city to city as need called them, like the Sophists 
of their time or the preachers of our own. Now they settled down, opened iatreia 
—‘“healing places,” or offices—and treated patients there or at the patients’ 
homes.”2 Women physicians were numerous, and were usually employed for 
diseases of their sex; some of them wrote authoritative treatises on the care of 
the skin and the hair.’1 The state exacted no public examination of prospective 
practitioners, but required satisfactory evidence of an apprenticeship or tutelage 


to a recognized physician.’2 City governments reconciled socialized with private 
medicine by engaging doctors to attend to public health, and to give medical 
treatment to the poor; the best of’ such state physicians, like Democedes, 
received two talents ($12,000) a year.73 There were, of course, many quacks and, 
as always, an inexhaustible supply of omniscient amateurs. The profession, as in 
all generations, suffered from its dishonest or incompetent minority;74 and like 
other peoples the Greeks revenged themselves upon the uncertainties of 
medicine by jokes almost as endless as those that wreak their vengeance upon 
marriage. 

Hippocrates raised the profession to a higher standing by his emphasis on 
medical ethics. He was a teacher as well as a practitioner, and the famous oath 
ascribed to him may have been designed to ensure the loyalty of the student to 
his instructor. Vil 


The Hippocratic Oath 


I swear by Apollo Physician, by Asclepius, by Hygiaea, by Panacea, and by all the gods and 
goddesses, making them my witnesses, that I will carry out, according to my ability and 
judgment, this oath and this indenture. To hold my teacher in this art equal to my own parents; to 
make him partner in my livelihood; when he is in need of money to share mine with him; to 
consider his family as my own brothers, and to teach them this art, if they want to learn it, without 
fee or indenture; to impart precept, oral instruction, and all other instruction to my own sons, to 
the sons of my teacher, and to indentured pupils who have taken the physician’s oath, but to 
nobody else. I will use treatment to help the sick according to my ability and judgment, but never 
with a view to injury and wrongdoing. Neither will I administer a poison to anybody when asked 
to do so, nor will I suggest such a course. Similarly I will not give to a woman a pessary to cause 
abortion. But I will keep pure and holy both my life and my art. I will not use the knife, not even, 
verily, on sufferers from stone, but I will give place to such as are craftsmen therein. Into 
whatsoever houses I enter I will enter to help the sick, and I will abstain from all intentional 
wrongdoing and harm, especially from abusing the bodies of man or woman, bond or free. And 
whatsoever I shall see or hear in the course of my profession, as well as outside my profession in 
my intercourse with men, if it be what should not be published abroad, I will never divulge, 
holding such things to be holy secrets. Now if I carry out this oath, and break it not, may I gain 
forever reputation among all men for my life and for my art; but if I transgress it and forswear 
myself, may the opposite befall me.76 


The physician, Hippocrates adds, should maintain a becoming exterior, 
keeping his person clean and his clothing neat. He must always remain calm, and 
must make his behavior inspire the patient with confidence.’” He must 


keep a careful watch over himself, and . . . say only what is absolutely necessary. ... When you 
enter a sick man’s room, bear in mind your manner of sitting, reserve, arrangement of dress, 
decisive utterance, brevity of speech, composure, bedside manners . . . selfcontrol, rebuke of 
disturbance, readiness to do what has to be done. . . . I urge you not to be too unkind, but to 


consider carefully your patient’s superabundance or means. Sometimes give your services for 
nothing; and if there be an opportunity of serving a stranger who is in financial straits, give him 
full assistance. For where there is love of man, there is also love of the art.78 


If, in addition to all this, the physician studies and practices philosophy, he 
becomes the ideal of his profession; for “a physician who is a lover of wisdom is 
the equal of a god.”79 


Greek medicine shows no essential advance upon the medical and surgical 
knowledge of Egypt a thousand years before the various Fathers of Medicine; in 
the matter of specialization the Greek development seems to have fallen short of 
the Egyptian. From another point of view we must hold the Greeks in high 
esteem, for not until the nineteenth century of our era was any substantial 
improvement made upon their medical practice or theory. In general, Greek 
science went as far as could be expected without instruments of observation and 
precision, and without experimental methods. It would have done better had it 
not been harassed by religion and discouraged by philosophy. At a time when 
many young men in Athens were taking up with enthusiasm the study of 
astronomy and comparative anatomy, the progress of science was halted by 
obscurantist legislation, and the persecutions of Anaxagoras, Aspasia, and 
Socrates; while the famous “turning around” of Socrates and the Sophists from 
the external to the internal world, from physics to ethics, drew Greek thought 
from the problems of nature and evolution to those of metaphysics and morals. 
Science stood still for a century while Greece succumbed to the charms of 
philosophy. 


I On later (possibly Periclean) arithmetical notation cf. Chap. XXVIII, sect. 1, below. 


II Irrational numbers are those that cannot be expressed by either a whole number or a fraction, like the 
square root of 2. Incommensurable quantities are those for which no third quantity can be found which 
bears to each of them a relation expressible by a rational number, like the side and diagonal of a square, or 
the radius and circumference of a circle. 


II A moonlike figure made by the arcs of two intersecting circles. 


IV This is the Vortex that Aristophanes, in The Clouds, so effectively satirized as Socrates’ substitute for 
Zeus. 


V Ca. 434.30 Another account places the trial in 450.3! 


VI According to a rival story he was imprisoned at Athens, and was awaiting the fatal cup when Pericles 
arranged his escape.32 


VII Herodotus remarks on the superior calendar of the Egyptians.3”7 From Egypt the Greeks took the 
gnomon, or sundial, and from Asia the clepsydra, or water clock, as their instruments for measuring time. 


VIII The oath is regarded as deriving from the Hippocratic school rather than from the master himself; but 
Erotian, writing in the first century A.D., attributes it to Hippocrates.75 


CHAPTER XVI 


The Conflict of Philosophy and Religion 
I. THE IDEALISTS 


THE age of Pericles resembled our own in the variety and disorder of its 
thought, and in the challenge that it offered to every traditional standard and 
belief. But no age has ever rivaled that of Pericles in the number and grandeur of 
its philosophical ideas, or in the vigor and exuberance with which they were 
debated. Every issue that agitates the world today was bruited about in ancient 
Athens, and with such freedom and eagerness that all Greece except its youth 
was alarmed. Many cities—above all, Sparta—forbade the public consideration 
of philosophical problems, “on account of the jealousy and strife and profitless 
discussions” (says Athenaeus) “to which they give rise.”! But in Periclean 
Athens the “dear delight” of philosophy captured the imagination of the 
educated classes; rich men opened their homes and salons in the manner of the 
French Enlightenment; philosophers were lionized, and clever arguments were 
applauded like sturdy blows at the Olympic games.? When, in 432, a war of 
swords was added to the war of words, the excitement of the Athenian mind 
became a fever in which all soberness of thought and judgment was consumed. 
The fever subsided for a time after the martyrdom of Socrates, or was dissipated 
from Athens to other centers of Greek life; even Plato, who had known the very 
height and crisis of it, became exhausted after sixty years of the new game, and 
envied Egypt the inviolable orthodoxy and quiet stability of its thought. No age 
until the Renaissance would know such enthusiasm again. 

Plato was the culmination of a development that began with Parmenides; he 
played Hegel to Parmenides’ Kant; and though he scattered condemnation 
lavishly, he never ceased to reverence his metaphysical father. In the little town 
of Elea, on the western coast of Italy, 450 years before Christ, there began for 
Europe that philosophy of idealism which was to wage through every subsequent 
century an obstinate war against materialism.! The mysterious problem of 
knowledge, the distinction between noumenon and phenomenon, between the 
unseen real and the unreal seen, was flung into the caldron of European thought, 


and was to boil or simmer there through Greek and medieval days until, in Kant, 
it would explode again in a philosophical revolution. 

As Kant was “awakened” by Hume, so Parmenides was aroused to 
philosophy by Xenophanes; perhaps his was one of many minds stirred by 
Xenophanes’ declaration that the gods were myths, and that there was only one 
reality, which was both world and God. Parmenides studied with the 
Pythagoreans also, and absorbed something of their passion for astronomy. But 
he did not lose himself in the stars. Like most Greek philosophers he was 
interested in living affairs and the state; Elea commissioned him to draw up for it 
a code of laws, which it liked so well that its magistrates were thenceforth 
required to decide all cases by that code.° Possibly as a recreational aside in a 
busy life he composed a philosophical poem On Nature, of which some 160 
verses survive, enough to make us regret that Parmenides did not write prose. 
The poet announces, with a twinkle in his eye, that a goddess has delivered to 
him a revelation: that all things are one; that motion, change, and development 
are unreal—phantasms of superficial, contradictory, untrustworthy sense; that 
beneath these mere appearances lies an unchanging, homogeneous, indivisible, 
indissoluble, motionless unity, which is the only Being, the only Truth, and the 
only God. Heracleitus said, Panta rei, all things change; Parmenides says, Hen 
ta panta, all things are one, and never change. At times, like Xenophanes, he 
speaks of this One as the universe, and calls it spheroidal and finite; at times, in 
an idealistic vision, he identifies Being with Thought, and sings, “One thing are 
Thinking and Being,”4 as if to say that for us things exist only in so far as we are 
conscious of them. Beginning and end, birth and death, formation and 
destruction, are of forms only; the One Real never begins and never ends; there 
is no Becoming, there is only Being. Motion, too, is unreal, it assumes the 
passage of something from where it is to where there is nothing, or empty space; 
but empty space, Not Being, cannot be; there is no void; the One fills every nook 
and cranny of the world, and is forever at rest. 

It was not to be expected that men would listen patiently to all this; and 
apparently the Parmenidean Rest became the target of a thousand metaphysical 
assaults. The significance of Parmenides’ subtle follower, Zeno of Elea, lay in an 
attempt to show that the ideas of plurality and motion were, at least theoretically, 
as impossible as Parmenides’ motionless One. As an exercise in perversity, and 
to amuse his youth, Zeno published a book of paradoxes, of which nine have 
come down to us, and of which three will suffice. First, said Zeno, any body, in 
order to move to point A, must reach B, the middle of its course toward A; to 
arrive at B it must reach C, the middle of its course toward B; and so on to 
infinity. Since an infinity of time would be required for this infinite series of 


motions, the motion of any body to any point is impossible in a finite time. 
Second, as a variant of the first, swift-footed Achilles can never overtake the 
leisurely tortoise; for as often as Achilles reaches the point which the tortoise 
occupied, in that same moment the tortoise has moved beyond that point. Third, 
a flying arrow is really at rest; for at any moment of its flight it is at only one 
point in space, that is, is motionless; its motion, however actual to the senses, is 
logically, metaphysically unreal.1L 5 

Zeno came to Athens about 450, perhaps with Parmenides, and set the 
impressionable city astir by his skill in reducing any kind of philosophical theory 
to absurd consequences. Timon of Phlius described 


The two-edged tongue of mighty Zeno, who, 
Say what one would, would argue it untrue.® 


This pre-Socratic gadfly was (in the relative sense which our ignorance of the 
past compels us to give to such phrases) the father of logic, as Parmenides was 
for Europe the father of metaphysics. Socrates, who denounced Zeno’s 
dialectical method,? imitated it so zealously that men had to kill him in order to 
have peace of mind. Zeno’s influence upon the skeptical Sophists was decisive, 
and in the end it was his skepticism that triumphed in Pyrrho and Carneades. In 
his old age, having become a man “of great wisdom and leaming,”!° he 
complained that the philosophers had taken too seriously the intellectual pranks 
of his youth. His final escapade was more fatal to him: he joined in an attempt to 
depose the tyrant Nearches at Elea, was foiled and arrested, tortured and killed.11 
He bore his sufferings bravely, as if to associate his name so soon with the Stoic 
philosophy. 


Il. THE MATERIALISTS 


As Parmenides’ denial of motion and change was a reaction against the fluid 
and unstable metaphysics of Hercleitus, so his monism was a counterblast to the 
atomism of the later Pythagoreans. For these had developed the number theory 
of their founder into the doctrine that all things are composed of numbers in the 
sense of indivisible units.!2 When Philolaus of Thebes added that “all things take 
place by necessity and by harmony,”!3 everything was ready for the Atomic 
school in Greek philosophy. 

About 435 Leucippus of Miletus came to Elea, and studied under Zeno; there, 
perhaps, he heard of the number atomism of the Pythagoreans, for Zeno had 
aimed some of his subtlest paradoxes at this doctrine of plurality.!4 Leucippus 


finally settled in Abdera, a flourishing Ionian colony in Thrace. Of his direct 
teaching only one fragment remains: “Nothing happens without a reason, but all 
things occur for a reason, and of necessity.”!5 Presumably it was in answer to 
Zeno and Parmenides that Leucippus developed the notion of the void, or empty 
space; in this way he hoped to make motion theoretically possible as well as 
sensibly actual. The universe, said Leucippus, contains atoms and space and 
nothing else. Atoms tumbling about in a vortex fall by necessity into the first 
forms of all things, like attaching itself to like; in this way arose the planets and 
the stars.16 All things, even the human soul, are composed of atoms. 

Democritus was the pupil or associate of Leucippus in developing the 
atomistic philosophy into a rounded system of materialism. His father was a man 
of wealth and position in Abdera;!’ from him, we are told, Democritus inherited 
a hundred talents ($600,000), most of which he spent in travel.18 Unconfirmed 
stories send him as far as Egypt and Ethiopia, Babylonia, Persia, and India.19 
“Among my contemporaries,” he says, “I have traveled over the largest portion 
of the earth in search of things the most remote, and have seen the most climates 
and countries, and heard the largest number of thinkers.”!V, 29 At Boeotian 
Thebes he stopped long enough to imbibe the number atomism of Philolaus.22 
Having spent his money he became a philosopher, lived simply, devoted himself 
to study and contemplation, and said, “I would rather discover a single 
demonstration” (in geometry) “than win the throne of Persia.”23 There was some 
modesty in him, for he shunned dialectic and discussion, founded no school, and 
sojourned in Athens without making himself known to any of the philosophers 
there.24 Diogenes Laertius gives a long list of his publications in mathematics, 
physics, astronomy, navigation, geography, anatomy, physiology, psychology, 
psychotherapy, medicine, philosophy, music, and art.25 Thrasyllus called him 
pentathlos in philosophy, and some contemporaries gave him the very name of 
Wisdom (sophia).26 His range was as wide as Aristotle’s, his style as highly 
praised as Plato’s.2”7 Francis Bacon, in no perverse moment, called him the 
greatest of ancient philosophers2é 

He begins, like Parmenides, with a critique of the senses. For practical 
purposes we may trust them; but the moment we begin to analyze their evidence 
we find ourselves taking away from the external world layer after layer of the 
color, temperature, flavor, savor, sweetness, bitterness, and sound that the senses 
lay upon it; these “secondary qualities” are in ourselves or in the total process of 
perception, not in the objective thing; in an earless world a falling forest would 
make no noise, and the ocean, however angry, would never roar. “By convention 
(nomos) sweet is sweet, bitter is bitter, hot is hot, cold is cold, color is color; but 
in truth there are only atoms and the void.”29 Hence the senses give us only 


obscure knowledge, or opinion; genuine knowledge comes only by investigation 
and thought. “Verily, we know nothing. Truth is buried deep. . . . We know 
nothing for certain, but only the changes produced in our body by the forces that 
impinge upon it.”2° All sensations are due to atoms discharged by the object and 
falling upon our sense organs.?! All senses are forms of touch.32 

The atoms that constitute the world differ in figure, size, and weight; all have 
a tendency downward; in the resultant rotatory motion like atoms combine with 
like and produce the planets and the stars. No nows, or intelligence, guides the 
atoms, no Empedoclean “love” or “hate” assorts them, but necessity—the natural 
operation of inherent causes—rules over all.33 There is no chance; chance is a 
fiction invented to disguise our ignorance.°4 The quantity of matter remains 
always the same; none is ever created, none ever destroyed;°° only the atom 
combinations change. Forms, however, are innumerable; even of worlds there is 
probably an “infinite” number, coming into being and passing away in an 
interminable pageantry.°° Organic beings arose originally from the moist earth.” 
Everything in man is made of atoms; the soul is composed of tiny, smooth, 
round atoms, like those of fire. Mind, soul, vital heat, vital principle, are all one 
and the same thing; they are not confined to men or animals, but are diffused 
throughout the world; and in man and other animals the mental atoms whereby 
we think are distributed throughout the body.V, 38 

Nevertheless these fine atoms that constitute the soul are the noblest and most 
wonderful part of the body. The wise man will cultivate thought, will free 
himself from passion, superstition, and fear, and will seek in contemplation and 
understanding the modest happiness available to human life. Happiness does not 
come from external goods; a man “must become accustomed to finding within 
himself the sources of his enjoyment.”42 “Culture is better than riches. . . . No 
power and no treasure can outweigh the extension of our knowledge.’43 
Happiness is fitful, and “sensual pleasure affords only a brief satisfaction”; one 
comes to a more lasting content by acquiring peace and serenity of soul 
(ataraxia), good cheer (euthumia), moderation (metriotes), and a certain order 
and symmetry of life (biou symmetria)).44 We may learn much from the animals 
—*“spinning from the spider, building from the swallow, singing from the 
nightingale and the swan”;45 but “strength of body is nobility only in beasts of 
burden, strength of character is nobility in man.”46 So, like the heretics of 
Victorian England, Democritus raises upon his scandalous metaphysics a most 
presentable ethic. “Good actions should be done not out of compulsion but from 
conviction; not from hope of reward, but for their own sake. . . . A man should 
feel more shame in doing evil before himself than before all the world.”47 


He illustrated his own precepts, and perhaps justified his counsels, by living 
to the age of a hundred and nine, or, as some say, to merely ninety, years.48 
Diogenes Laertius relates that when Democritus read in public his most 
important work, the megas diakosmos, or Great World, the city of Abdera 
presented him with a hundred talents ($600,000); but perhaps Abdera had 
depreciated its currency. When someone asked the secret of his longevity, he 
answered that he ate honey daily, and bathed his body with oil.49 Finally, having 
lived long enough, he reduced his food each day, determined to starve himself 
by easy degrees.°° “He was exceedingly old,” says Diogenes,°! 


and appeared to be at the point of death. His sister lamented that he would die during the festival 
of the Thesmophoria, which would prevent her from discharging her duties to the goddess. So he 
bade her be of good cheer, and to bring him hot loaves (or a little honey52) every day. And by 
applying these to his nostrils he kept himself alive over the festival. But when the three days of 
the feast were passed he expired without any pain, as Hipparchus assures us, having lived one 
hundred and nine years. 


His city gave him a public funeral, and Timon of Athens praised him.5° He 
founded no school; but he formulated for science its most famous hypothesis, 
and gave to philosophy a system which, denounced by every other, has survived 
them all, and reappears in every generation. 


Il. EMPEDOCLES 


Idealism offends the senses, materialism offends the soul; the one explains 
everything but the world, the other everything but life. To merge these half- 
truths it was necessary to find some dynamic principle that could mediate 
between structure and growth, between things and thought. Anaxagoras sought 
such a principle in a cosmic Mind; Empedocles sought it in the inherent forces 
that made for evolution. 

This Leonardo of Acragas was born in the year of Marathon, of a wealthy 
family whose passion for horse racing gave no promise of philosophy. He 
studied for a while with the Pythagoreans, but in his exuberance he divulged 
some of their esoteric doctrine, and was expelled.°4 He took very much to heart 
the notion of transmigration, and announced with poetic sympathy that he had 
been “in bygone times a youth, a maiden, and a flowering shrub; a bird, yes, and 
a fish that swims in silence through the deep sea.”°° He condemned the eating of 
animal food as a form of cannibalism; for were not these animals the 
reincarnation of human beings?°® All men, he believed, had once been gods, but 
had forfeited their heavenly place by some impurity or violence; and he was 


certain that he felt in his own soul intimations of a prenatal divinity. “From what 
glory, from what immeasurable bliss, have I now sunk to roam with mortals on 
this earth!”°7 Convinced of his divine origin, he put golden sandals upon his feet, 
clothed his body with purple robes, and crowned his head with laurel; he was, as 
he modestly explained to his countrymen, a favorite of Apollo; only to his 
friends did he confess that he was a god. He claimed supernatural powers, 
performed magic rites, and sought by incantations to wrest from the other world 
the secrets of human destiny. He offered to cure diseases by the enchantment of 
his words, and cured so many that the populace half believed his claims. 
Actually he was a learned physician fertile in suggestions to medical science, 
and skilled in the psychology of the medical art. He was a brilliant orator; he 
“invented,” says Aristotle,9°° the principles of rhetoric, and taught them to 
Gorgias, who peddled them in Athens. He was an engineer who freed Selinus 
from pestilence by draining marshes and changing the courses of streams.°9 He 
was a Courageous statesman who, though himself an aristocrat, led a popular 
revolution against a narrow aristocracy, refused the dictatorship, and established 
a moderate democracy.£9 He was a poet, and wrote On Nature and On 
Purifications in such excellent verse that Aristotle and Cicero ranked him high 
among the poets, and Lucretius complimented him with imitation. “When he 
went to the Olympic games,” says Diogenes Laertius, “he was the object of 
general attention, so that there was no mention made of anybody else in 
comparison with him.”6! Perhaps, after all, he was a god. 

The 470 lines that survive give us only hazardous intimations of his 
philosophy. He was an eclectic, and saw some wisdom in every system. He 
deprecated Parmenides’ wholesale rejection of the senses, and welcomed each 
sense as an “avenue to understanding.”©®3 Sensation is due to effluxes of particles 
proceeding from the object and falling upon the “pores” (poroi) of the senses; 
therefore light needs time to come from the sun to us.64 Night is caused by the 
earth intercepting the rays of the sun.®5 All things are composed of four elements 
—air, fire, water, and earth. Operating upon these are two basic forces, attraction 
and repulsion, Love and Hate. The endless combinations and separations of the 
elements by these forces produce the world of things and history. When Love or 
the tendency to combine is dominant, matter develops into plants, and organisms 
take higher and higher forms. Just as transmigration weaves all souls into one 
biography, so in nature there is no sharp distinction between one species or 
genus and another; e.g., “Hair and leaves and the thick feathers of birds, and the 
scales that form on tough limbs, are the same thing.”©8 Nature produces every 
kind of organ and form; Love unites them, sometimes into monstrosities that 
perish through maladaptation, sometimes into organisms capable of propagating 


themselves and meeting the conditions of survival.®9 All higher forms develop 
from lower forms.’9 At first both sexes are in the same body; then they become 
separated, and each longs to be reunited with the other.V!, 71 To this process of 
evolution corresponds a process of dissolution, in which Hate, or the force of 
division, tears down the complex structure that Love has built. Slowly organisms 
and planets revert to more and more primitive forms, until all things are merged 
again in a primeval and amorphous mass.72 These alternating processes of 
development and decay go on endlessly, in each part and in the whole; the two 
forces of combination and separation, Love and Hate, Good and Evil, fight and 
balance each other in a vast universal rhythm of Life and Death. So old is the 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer.73 

The place of God in this process is not clear, for in Empedocles it is difficult 
to separate fact from metaphor, philosophy from poetry. Sometimes he identifies 
deity with the cosmic sphere itself, sometimes with the life of all life, or the 
mind of all mind; but he knows that we shall never be able to form a just idea of 
the basic and original creative power. “We cannot bring God near so as to reach 
him with our eyes and lay hold of him with our hands. . . . For he has no human 
head attached to bodily members, nor do two branching arms dangle from his 
shoulders; he has neither feet nor knees nor any hairy parts. No; he is only mind, 
sacred and ineffable mind, flashing through the whole universe with swift 
thoughts.””4 And Empedocles concludes with the wise and weary counsel of old 
age: 


Weak and narrow are the powers implanted in the limbs of men; many the woes that fall on 
them and blunt the edge of thought; short is the measure of the life in death through which they 
toil. Then are they borne away; like smoke they vanish into air; and what they dream they know is 
but the little that each hath stumbled upon in wandering about the world. Yet boast they all that 
they have learned the whole. Vain fools! For what that is, no eye hath seen, no ear hath heard, nor 
can it be conceived by the mind of man.75 


In his last years he became more distinctly a preacher and prophet, absorbed 
in the theory of reincarnation, and imploring his fellow men to purge away the 
guilt that had exiled them from heaven. With the assorted wisdom of Buddha, 
Pythagoras, and Schopenhauer he warned the human race to abstain from 
marriage, procreation,”6 and beans.”?”7 When, in 415, the Athenians besieged 
Syracuse, Empedocles did what he could to help its resistance, and thereby 
offended Acragas, which hated Syracuse with all the animosity of kinship. 
Banished from his native city, he went to the mainland of Greece and died, some 
say, in Megara.”8 But Hippobotus, says Diogenes Laertius,”9 tells how 
Empedocles, after bringing back to full life a woman who had been given up for 


dead, rose from the feast that celebrated her recovery, disappeared, and was 
never seen again. Legend said that he had leaped into Etna’s fiery mouth so that 
he might die without leaving a trace behind him, and thereby confirm his 
divinity. But the elemental fire betrayed him; it flung up his brazen slippers and 
left them, like heavy symbols of mortality, upon the crater’s edge.®° 


IV. THE SOPHISTS 


It is a reproof to those who think of Greece as synonymous with Athens, that 
none of the great Hellenic thinkers before Socrates belonged to that city, and 
only Plato after him. The fate of Anaxagoras and Socrates indicates that 
religious conservatism was stronger in Athens than in the colonies, where 
geographical separation had broken some of the bonds of tradition. Perhaps 
Athens would have remained obscurantist and intolerant to the point of stupidity 
had it not been for the growth of a cosmopolitan trading class, and the coming of 
the Sophists to Athens. 

The debates in the Assembly, the trials before the heliaea, and the rising need 
for the ability to think with the appearance of logic and to speak with clarity and 
persuasion, conspired with the wealth and curiosity of an imperial society to 
create a demand for something unknown in Athens before Pericles—formal 
higher education in letters, oratory, science, philosophy, and statesmanship. The 
demand was met at first not by the organization of universities but by wandering 
scholars who engaged lecture halls, gave there their courses of instruction, and 
then passed on to other cities to repeat them. Some of these men, like Protagoras, 
called themselves sophistai—i.e., teachers of wisdom.®! The word was accepted 
as equivalent to our “university professor,” and bore no derogatory connotation 
until the conflict between religion and philosophy led to conservative attacks 
upon the Sophists, and the commercialism of certain of them provoked Plato to 
darken their name with the imputations of venal sophistry that now cling to it. 
Perhaps the general public entertained a vague dislike for these teachers from 
their first appearance, since their costly instruction in logic and rhetoric could be 
bought only by the well to do, and gave these an advantage in trying their cases 
before the courts.®2 It is true that the more famous Sophists, like most skilled 
practitioners in any field, charged all that their patrons could be persuaded to 
pay; this is the final law of prices everywhere. Protagoras and Gorgias, we are 
told, demanded ten thousand drachmas ($10,000) for the education of a single 
pupil. But lesser Sophists were content with reasonably moderate fees; Prodicus, 


famous throughout Greece, asked from one to fifty drachmas for admission to 
his courses.83 

Protagoras, the most renowned of the Sophists, was born in Abdera a 
generation before Democritus. In his lifetime he was the better known of the 
two, and the more influential; we surmise his repute from the furore created by 
his visits to Athens.V!!, 84 Even Plato, who was not often intentionally fair to the 
Sophists, respected him, and described him as a man of high character. In the 
Platonic dialogue that is named after him Protagoras makes a much better 
showing than the argumentative young Socrates; here it is Socrates who talks 
like a Sophist, and Protagoras who behaves like a gentleman and a philosopher, 
never losing his temper, never jealous of another’s brilliance, never taking the 
argument too seriously, and never anxious to speak. He admits that he 
undertakes to teach his pupils prudence in private and public matters, the orderly 
management of home and family, the art of rhetoric or persuasive speaking, and 
the ability to understand and direct affairs of state.66 He defends his high fees by 
saying that it is his custom, when a pupil objects to the sum asked, to agree to 
receive as adequate whatever amount the pupil may name as just in a solemn 
statement before some sacred shrine’7—a rash procedure for a teacher who 
doubted the existence of the gods. Diogenes Laertius accuses him of being the 
first to “arm disputants with the weapon of sophism,” a charge that would have 
pleased Socrates; but Diogenes adds that Protagoras “was also the first to invent 
that sort of argument which is called Socratic”®’—which might not have pleased 
Socrates. 

It was but one of his many distinctions that he founded European grammar 
and philology. He treated of the right use of words, says Plato,89 and was the 
first to distinguish the three genders of nouns, and certain tenses and moods of 
verbs.99 But his chief significance lay in this, that with him, rather than with 
Socrates, began the subjective standpoint in philosophy. Unlike the Ionians he 
was less interested in things than in thought—i.e., in the whole process of 
sensation, perception, understanding, and expression. Whereas Parmenides 
rejected sensation as a guide to truth, Protagoras, like Locke, accepted it as the 
only means of knowledge, and refused to admit any transcendental— 
suprasensual—reality. No absolute truth can be found, said Protagoras, but only 
such truths as hold for given men under given conditions; contradictory 
assertions can be equally true for different persons or at different times.9! All 
truth, goodness, and beauty are relative and subjective; “man is the measure of 
all things—of those that are, that they are, and of those that are not, that they are 
not.”92 To the historical eye a whole world begins to tremble when Protagoras 
announces this simple principle of humanism and relativity; all established truths 


and sacred principles crack; individualism has found a voice and a philosophy; 
and the supernatural bases of social order threaten to melt away. 

The far-reaching skepticism implicit in this famous pronouncement might 
have remained theoretical and safe had not Protagoras applied it for a moment to 
theology. Among a group of distinguished men in the home of the unpopular 
freethinker, Euripides, Protagoras read a treatise whose first sentence made a stir 
in Athens. “With regard to the gods I know not whether they exist or not, or 
what they are like. Many things prevent our knowing: the subject is obscure, and 
brief is the span of our mortal life.”93 The Athenian Assembly, frightened by that 
ominous prelude, banished Protagoras, ordered all Athenians to surrender any 
copies they might have of his writings, and burned the books in the market place. 
Protagoras fled to Sicily, and, story tells us, was drowned on the way.%4 

Gorgias of Leontini carried on this skeptical revolution, but had the good 
sense to spend most of his life outside of Athens. His career was typical of the 
union between philosophy and statesmanship in Greece. Born about 483, he 
studied philosophy and rhetoric with Empedocles, and became so famous in 
Sicily as an orator and a teacher of oratory that in 427 he was sent by Leontini as 
an ambassador to Athens. At the Olympic games of 408 he captivated a great 
crowd by an address in which he appealed to the warring Greeks to make peace 
among themselves in order to face with unity and confidence the resurrected 
power of Persia. Traveling from city to city, he expounded his views in a style of 
oratory so euphuistically ornate, so symmetrically antithetical in idea and phrase, 
so delicately poised between poetry and prose, that he had no difficulty in 
attracting students who offered him a hundred minas for a course of instruction. 
His book On Nature sought to prove three startling propositions: (1) Nothing 
exists; (2) if anything existed it would be unknowable; and (3) if anything were 
knowable the knowledge of it could not be communicated from one person to 
another. V!!l, 95 Nothing else remains of Gorgias’ writings. After enjoying the 
hospitality and fees of many states he settled down in Thessaly, and had the 
wisdom to consume most of his great fortune before his death.9° He lived, as all 
authorities assure us, to at least one hundred and five; and an ancient writer tells 
us that “though Gorgias attained to the age of one hundred and eight, his body 
was not weakened by old age, but to the end of his life he was in sound 
condition, and his senses were those of a youth.”97 

If the Sophists together constituted a scattered university, Hippias of Elis was 
a university in himself, and typified the polymath in a world where knowledge 
was not yet so vast as to be clearly beyond the grasp of one mind. He taught 
astronomy and mathematics, and made original contributions to geometry; he 
was a poet, a musician, and an orator; he lectured on literature, morals, and 


politics; he was an historian, and laid the foundations of Greek chronology by 
compiling a list of victors at the Olympic games; he was employed by Elis as an 
envoy to other states; and he knew so many arts and trades that he made with his 
own hands all his clothing and ornaments.9° His work in philosophy was slight 
but important: he protested against the degenerative artificiality of city life, 
contrasted nature with law, and called law a tyrant over mankind.99 Prodicus of 
Ceos carried on the grammatical work of Protagoras, fixed the parts of speech, 
and pleased the elders with a fable in which he represented Heracles choosing 
laborious Virtue instead of easy Vice.!90 Other Sophists were not so pious: 
Antiphon of Athens followed Democritus into materialism and atheism, and 
defined justice in terms of expediency; Thrasymachus of Chalcedon (if we may 
take Plato’s word for it) identified right with might, and remarked that the 
success of villains cast doubt upon the existence of the gods.”101 


All in all, the Sophists must be ranked among the most vital factors in the 
history of Greece. They invented grammar and logic for Europe; they developed 
dialectic, analyzed the forms of argument, and taught men how to detect and 
practice fallacies. Through their stimulus and example reasoning became a 
ruling passion with the Greeks. By applying logic to language they promoted 
clarity and precision of thought, and facilitated the accurate transmission of 
knowledge. Through them prose became a form of literature, and poetry became 
a vehicle of philosophy. They applied analysis to everything; they refused to 
respect traditions that could not be supported by the evidence of the senses or the 
logic of reason; and they shared decisively in a rationalist movement that finally 
broke down, among the intellectual classes, the ancient faith of Hellas. “The 
common opinion” of his time, says Plato, derived “the world and all animals and 
plants . . . and inanimate substances from . . . some spontaneous and 
unintelligent cause.”!02 Lysias tells of an atheistic society that called itself the 
kakodaimoniotai, or Devils’ Club, and deliberately met and dined on holydays 
set apart for fasting.!93 Pindar, at the opening of the fifth century, accepted the 
oracle of Delphi piously; Aeschylus defended it politically; Herodotus, about 
450, criticized it timidly; Thucydides, at the end of the century, openly rejected 
it. Euthyphro complained that when in the Assembly he spoke of oracles, the 
people laughed at him as an antiquated fool.104 

The Sophists must not be blamed or credited for all of this; much of it was in 
the air, and was a natural result of growing wealth, leisure, travel, research, and 
speculation. Their role in the deterioration of morals was likewise contributory 
rather than basic; wealth of itself, without the aid of philosophy, puts an end to 
puritanism and stoicism. But within these modest limits the Sophists unwittingly 


quickened disintegration. Most of them, barring a thoroughly human love of 
money, were men of high character and decent life; but they did not transmit to 
their pupils the traditions or the wisdom that had made or kept them reasonably 
virtuous despite their discovery of the secular origin and geographical mutability 
of morals. Their colonial derivation may have led them to underestimate the 
value of custom as a peaceful substitute for force or law in maintaining morality 
and order. To define morality or human worth in terms of knowledge, as 
Protagoras did a generation before Socrates,!05 was a heady stimulus to thought, 
but an unsteadying blow to character; the emphasis on knowledge raised the 
educational level of the Greeks, but it did not develop intelligence as rapidly as it 
liberated intellect. The announcement of the relativity of knowledge did not 
make men modest, as it should, but disposed every man to consider himself the 
measure of all things; every clever youth could now feel himself fit to sit in 
judgment upon the moral code of his people, reject it if he could not understand 
and approve it, and then be free to rationalize his desires as the virtues of an 
emancipated soul. The distinction between “Nature” and convention, and the 
willingness of minor Sophists to argue that what “Nature” permitted was good 
regardless of custom or law, sapped the ancient supports of Greek morality, and 
encouraged many experiments in living. Old men mourned the passing of 
domestic simplicity and fidelity, and the pursuit of pleasure or wealth unchecked 
by religious restraints.!°6 Plato and Thucydides speak of thinkers and public men 
who rejected morals as superstitions, and acknowledged no right but strength. 
This unscrupulous individualism turned the logic and rhetoric of the Sophists 
into an instrument of legal chicanery and political demagogy, and degraded their 
broad cosmopolitanism into a cautious reluctance to defend their country, or an 
unprejudiced readiness to sell it to the highest bidder. The religious peasantry 
and the conservative aristocrats began to agree with the common citizen of the 
urban democracy that philosophy had become a danger to the state. 

Some of the philosophers themselves joined in the attack upon the Sophists. 
Socrates condemned them (as Aristophanes was to condemn Socrates) for 
making error specious with logic and persuasive with rhetoric, and scorned them 
for taking fees.!97 He excused his ignorance of grammar on the ground that he 
could not afford the fifty-drachma course of Prodicus, but only the one-drachma 
course, which gave merely the rudiments.!08 In an ungenial moment he used a 
merciless and revealing comparison: 


It is believed among us, Antiphon, that it is possible to dispose of beauty or of wisdom alike 
honorably or dishonorably; for if a person sells his beauty for money to anyone that wishes to 
purchase it, men call him a male prostitute; but if anyone makes a friend of a person whom he 
knows to be an honorable and worthy admirer, we regard him as prudent. In like manner those 


who sell their wisdom for money to any that will buy, men call sophists, or, as it were, prostitutes 
of wisdom; but whoever makes a friend of a person whom he knows to be deserving, and teaches 
him all the good that he knows, we consider him to act the part which becomes a good and 
honorable citizen. 109 


Plato could afford to agree with this view, being a rich man. Isocrates began his 
career with a speech Against the Sophists, became a successful professor of 
rhetoric, and charged a thousand drachmas ($1000) for a course.!!° Aristotle 
continued the attack; he defined a Sophist as one who “is only eager to get rich 
off his apparent wisdom,”!1!! and accused Protagoras of “promising to make the 
worse appear the better reason.” 112 

The tragedy was deepened by the fact that both sides were right. The 
complaint about fees was unjust: short of a state subsidy no other way was then 
open to finance higher education. If the Sophists criticized traditions and morals 
it was, of course, with no evil intent; they thought that they were liberating 
slaves. They were the intellectual representatives of their time, sharing its 
passion for the free intellect; like the Encyclopedists of Enlightenment France 
they swept away the dying past with magnificent élan, and did not live long 
enough, or think far enough, to establish new institutions in place of those that 
loosened reason would destroy. In every civilization the time comes when old 
ways must be re-examined if the society is to readjust itself to irresistible 
economic change; the Sophists were the instrument of this re-examination, but 
failed to provide the statesmanship for the readjustment. It remains to their credit 
that they powerfully stimulated the pursuit of knowledge, and made it 
fashionable to think. From every corner of the Greek world they brought new 
ideas and challenges to Athens, and aroused her to philosophical consciousness 
and maturity. Without them Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle would have been 
impossible. 


V. SOCRATES 


1. The Mask of Silenus 


It is pleasant to stand at last face to face with a personality apparently so real 
as Socrates. But when we consider the two sources upon which we must rely for 
our knowledge of Socrates we find that one of them, Plato, writes imaginative 
dramas, that the other, Xenophon, writes historical novels, and that neither 
product can be taken as history. “They say,” writes Diogenes Laertius, “that 
Socrates having heard Plato read the Lysis, cried out, ‘O Heracles! what a 


number of lies the young man has told about me!’ For Plato had set down a great 
many things as sayings of Socrates which he had never said.”1!3 Plato does not 
pretend to limit himself to fact; probably it never occurred to him that the future 
might have scant means of distinguishing, in his work, imagination from 
biography. But he draws so consistent a picture of his master throughout the 
Dialogues, from Socrates’ youthful timidity in the Parmenides and his insolent 
loquacity in the Protagoras to the subdued piety and resignation of the Phaedo, 
that if this was not Socrates, then Plato is one of the greatest character creators in 
all literature. Aristotle accepts as authentically Socratic the views attributed to 
Socrates in the Protagoras!'4 Recently discovered fragments of an Alcibiades 
written by Aeschines of Sphettos, an immediate disciple of Socrates, tend to 
confirm the portrait given in the earlier dialogues of Plato, and the story of the 
philosopher’s attachment to Alcibiades.115 On the other hand, Aristotle classes 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia and Banquet as forms of fiction, imaginary 
conversations in which Socrates becomes, more often than not, a mouthpiece for 
Xenophon’s ideas.!X, 116 If Xenophon honestly played Eckermann to Socrates’ 
Goethe we can only say that he has carefully collected the master’s safest 
platitudes; it is incredible that so virtuous a man should have upset a civilization. 
Other ancient writers did not make the old sage into such a saint; Aristoxenus of 
Tarentum, about 318, reported, on the testimony of his father—who claimed to 
have known Socrates—that the philosopher was a person without education, 
“ignorant and debauched”;!!7 and Eupolis, the comic poet, rivaled his rival 
Aristophanes in abusing the great gadfly.118 Making due discount for polemic 
vitriol it is at least clear that Socrates was a man, hated and loved beyond any 
other figure of his time. 

His father was a sculptor, and he himself was said to have carved a Hermes, 
and three Graces that stood near the entrance to the Acropolis.119 His mother 
was a midwife: it was a standing joke with him that he merely continued her 
trade, but in the realm of ideas, helping others to deliver themselves of their 
conceptions. One tradition describes him as the son of a slave;!29 it is 
improbable, for he served as a hoplite (a career open only to citizens), inherited a 
house from his father, and had seventy minas ($7000) invested for him by his 
friend Crito;!21 for the rest he is represented as poor.!22 He paid much attention 
to the training of the body, and was usually in good physical condition. He made 
a reputation for himself as a soldier during the Peloponnesian War: in 432 he 
fought at Potidaea, in 424 at Delium, in 42 2 at Amphipolis. At Potidaea he 
saved both the life and the arms of the young Alcibiades, and gave up in the 
youth’s favor his claim to the prize for valor; at Delium he was the last Athenian 
to give ground to the Spartans, and seems to have saved himself by glaring at the 


enemy; even the Spartans were frightened. In these campaigns, we are told, he 
excelled all in endurance and courage, bearing without complaint hunger, 
fatigue, and cold.!24 At home, when he condescended to stay there, he worked as 
a stonecutter and statuary. He had no interest in travel, and seldom went outside 
the city and its port. He married Xanthippe, who berated him for neglecting his 
family; he recognized the justice of her complaint,125 and defended her gallantly 
to his son and his friends. Marriage disturbed him so little that he seems to have 
taken an additional wife when the mortality of males in the war led to the 
temporary legalization of polygamy. 1!28 

All the world knows the face of Socrates. Judging precariously from the bust 
in the Museo delle Terme at Rome, it was not typically Greek;!29 its spacious 
spread, its flat, broad nose, its thick lips, and heavy beard suggest rather Solon’s 
friend of the steppes, Anacharsis, or that modern Scythian, Tolstoi. “I say,” 
Alcibiades insists, even while protesting his love, “that Socrates is exactly like 
the masks of Silenus, which may be seen sitting in the statuaries’ shops, having 
pipes and flutes in their mouths; and they are made to open in the middle, and 
there are images of gods inside them. I say also that he is like Marsyas the satyr. 
You will not deny, Socrates, that your face is that of a satyr.”1!30 Socrates raises 
no objection; to make matters worse he confesses to an unduly large paunch, and 
hopes to reduce it by dancing.!31 

Plato and Xenophon agree in describing his habits and his character. He was 
content with one simple and shabby robe throughout the year, and liked bare feet 
better than sandals or shoes.!32 He was incredibly free from the acquisitive fever 
that agitates mankind. Viewing the multitude of articles exposed for sale in the 
market place, he remarked, “How many things there are that I do not want!”!93 
—and felt himself rich in his poverty. He was a model of moderation and self- 
control, but all the world away from a saint. He could drink like a gentleman, 
and needed no timid asceticism to keep him straight.X He was no recluse; he 
liked good company, and let the rich entertain him now and then; but he made no 
obeisance to them, could get along very well without them, and rejected the gifts 
and invitations of magnates and kings.13° All in all he was fortunate: he lived 
without working, read without writing, taught without routine, drank without 
dizziness, and died before senility, almost without pain. 

His morals were excellent for his time, but would hardly satisfy all the good 
people who praise him. He “took fire” at the sight of Charmides, but controlled 
himself by asking if this handsome lad had also a “noble soul.” 156 Plato speaks 
of Socrates and Alcibiades as lovers, and describes the philosopher “in chase of 
the fair youth.”!37 Though the old man seems to have kept these amours for the 
most part Platonic, he was not above giving advice to homosexuals and hetairai 


on how to attract lovers.!58° He gallantly promised his help to the courtesan 
Theodota, who rewarded him with the invitation: “Come often to see me.”1!39 His 
good humor and kindliness were so unfailing that those who could stomach his 
politics found it simple to put up with his morals. When he had passed away 
Xenophon spoke of him as “so just that he wronged no man in the most trifling 
affair. . . so temperate that he never preferred pleasure to virtue; so wise that he 
never erred in distinguishing better from worse . . . so capable of discerning the 
character of others, and of exhorting them to virtue and honor, that he seemed to 
be such as the best and happiest of men would be.”!49 Or, as Plato put it, with 
moving simplicity, he “was truly the wisest, and justest, and best of all the men 
whom I have ever known.” !41 


2. Portrait of a Gadfly 


Being curious and disputatious he became a student of philosophy, and was 
for a time fascinated by the Sophists who invaded Athens in his youth. There is 
no evidence that Plato invented the fact as well as the content of Socrates’ 
meetings with Parmenides, Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, Hippias, and 
Thrasymachus; it is likely that he saw Zeno when the latter came to Athens 
about 450, and that he was so infected with Zeno’s dialectic that it never left 
him.!42 Probably he knew Anaxagoras, if not in person then in doctrine; for 
Archelaus of Miletus, pupil of Anaxagoras, was for a time the teacher of 
Socrates. Archelaus began as a physicist and ended as a student of morals; he 
explained the origin and basis of morals on rationalistic lines, and perhaps turned 
Socrates from science to ethics.!43 By all these avenues Socrates came to 
philosophy, and thenceforth found his “greatest good in daily converse about 
virtue, examining myself and others; for a life unscrutinized is unworthy of a 
man.”X! So he went prowling among men’s beliefs, prodding them with 
questions, demanding precise answers and consistent views, and making himself 
a terror to all who could not think clearly. Even in Hades he proposed to be a 
gadfly, and “find out who is wise, and who pretends to be wise and is not.” 144 
He protected himself from a similar cross-examination by announcing that he 
knew nothing; he knew all the questions, but none of the answers; he modestly 
called himself an “amateur in philosophy.”!45 What he meant, presumably, was 
that he was certain of nothing except man’s fallibility, and had no hard and fast 
system of dogmas and principles. When the oracle at Delphi, to Chaerephon’s 
alleged inquiry, “Is any man wiser than Socrates?” gave the alleged reply, “No 
one,” !46 Socrates ascribed the response to his profession of ignorance. 


From that moment he set himself to the pragmatic task of getting clear ideas. 
“For himself,” he said, “he would hold discourse, from time to time, on what 
concerned mankind, considering what was pious, what impious; what was just, 
what unjust; what was sanity, what insanity; what was courage, what cowardice; 
what was the nature of government over men, and the qualities of one skilled in 
governing them; and touching on other subjects . . . of which he thought that 
those who were ignorant might justly be deemed no better than slaves.”!147 To 
every vague notion, easy generalization, or secret prejudice he pointed the 
challenge, “What is it?” and asked for precise definitions. It became his habit to 
rise early and go to the market place, the gymnasiums, the palaestras, or the 
workshops of artisans, and engage in discussion any person who gave promise of 
a stimulating intelligence or an amusing stupidity. “Is not the road to Athens 
made for conversation?” he asked.!48 His method was simple: he called for the 
definition of a large idea; he examined the definition, usually to reveal its 
incompleteness, its contradictoriness, or its absurdity; he led on, by question 
after question, to a fuller and juster definition, which, however, he never gave. 
Sometimes he proceeded to a general conception, or exposed another, by 
investigating a long series of particular instances, thereby introducing a measure 
of induction into Greek logic; sometimes, with the famous Socratic irony, he 
unveiled the ridiculous consequences of the definition or opinion he wished to 
destroy. He had a passion for orderly thinking, and liked to classify individual 
things according to their genus, species, and specific difference, thereby 
preparing for Aristotle’s method of definition as well as for Plato’s theory of 
Ideas. He liked to describe dialectic as the art of careful distinctions. And he 
salted the weary wastes of logic with a humor that died an early death in the 
history of philosophy. 

His opponents objected that he tore down but never built, that he rejected 
every answer but gave none of his own, and that the results demoralized morals 
and paralyzed thought. In many cases he left the idea that he had set out to 
clarify more obscure than before. When a resolute fellow like Critias tried to 
question him he turned his reply into another question, and at once recaptured 
the advantage. In the Protagoras he offers to answer instead of asking, but his 
good resolution lasts but a moment; whereupon Protagoras, being an old hand at 
the game of logic, quietly withdraws from the argument.!49 Hippias rages at 
Socrates’ elusiveness: “By Zeus!” he cries, “you shall not hear [my answer] until 
you yourself declare what you think justice to be; for it is not enough that you 
laugh at others, questioning and confuting everybody, while you yourself are 
unwilling to give a reason to anybody, or to declare your opinion on any 
subject.”!50 To such taunts Socrates replied that he was only a midwife like his 


mother. “The reproach which is often made against me, that I ask questions of 
others and have not the wit to answer them myself, is very just. The reason is 
that the god compels me to be a midwife, but forbids me to bring forth”!5!—a 
deus ex machina worthy of his friend Euripides. 

In many ways he resembled the Sophists, and the Athenians applied the name 
to him without hesitation, and usually without reproach.!52 Indeed, he was often 
a Sophist in the modern sense: he was rich in crafty dodges and argumentative 
tricks, slyly changed the scope or meaning of terms, drowned the problem in 
loose analogies, quibbled like a schoolboy, and beat the wind bravely with 
words.!53 The Athenians might be excused for giving him hemlock, since there 
is no pest like a conscious logician. In four points he differed from the Sophists: 
he despised rhetoric, he wished to strengthen morality, he did not profess to 
teach anything more than the art of examining ideas, and he refused to take pay 
for his instruction—though he appears to have accepted occasional help from his 
rich friends.'54 With all his irritating faults his students loved him deeply. 
“Perhaps,” he says to one of them, “I may be able to assist you in the pursuit of 
honor and virtue, from being mutually disposed to love; for whenever I conceive 
a liking for persons I devote myself with ardor, and with my whole mind, to love 
them, and be loved by them in return, regretting their absence and having mine 
regretted by them, and longing for their society while they long for mine.” 195 

Aristophanes’ Clouds represents the pupils of Socrates as forming a school 
with a regular meeting place; and a passage in Xenophon lends some color to 
this conception.!°° Usually he is pictured as teaching wherever he found a pupil 
or a listener. But no common doctrine united his followers; they differed so 
widely among themselves that they became the leaders of the most diverse 
philosophical schools and theories in Greece—Platonism, Cynicism, Stoicism, 
Epicureanism, Skepticism. There was the proud and humble Antisthenes, who 
took from his master the doctrine of simplicity in life and needs, and founded the 
Cynic school; perhaps he was present when Socrates said to Antiphon: “You 
seem to think that happiness consists in luxury and extravagance; but I think that 
to want nothing is to resemble the gods, and that to want as little as possible is to 
make the nearest approach to the gods.”!5”7 There was Aristippus, who derived 
from Socrates’ placid acceptance of pleasure as a good the doctrine which he 
later developed at Cyrene, and which Epicurus would preach at Athens. There 
was Eucleides of Megara, who sharpened the Socratic dialectic into a skepticism 
that denied the possibility of any real knowledge. There was the young Phaedo, 
who had been reduced to slavery, and had been ransomed by Crito at the behest 
of Socrates; Socrates loved the lad, and “made him a philosopher.” 198 There was 
the restless Xenophon who, though he gave up philosophy for soldiering, 


testified that “nothing was of greater benefit than to associate with Socrates, and 
to converse with him, on any occasion, on any subject whatever.”!59 There was 
Plato, upon whose vivid imagination the sage made so lasting an impression that 
the two minds are mingled forever in philosophical history. There was the rich 
Crito, who “looked upon Socrates with the greatest affection, and took care that 
he should never be in want of anything.”!6° There was the dashing young 
Alcibiades, whose infidelities were to discredit and endanger his teacher, but 
who now loved Socrates with characteristic abandon, and said: 


When we hear any other speaker, even a very good one, his words produce absolutely no effect 
upon us in comparison, whereas the very fragments of your words, Socrates, even at second hand, 
and however imperfectly reported, amaze and possess the souls of every man, woman and child 
who comes within hearing of them... . I am conscious that if I did not shut my ears against him 
and fly from the voice of the siren, he would detain me until I grew old sitting at his feet... . I 
have known in my soul, or in my heart . . . that greatest of pangs, more violent in ingenuous youth 
than any serpent’s tooth, the pang of philosophy. . . . And you, Phaedrus, you, Agathon, you, 
Eryximachus, you, Pausanias, you, Aristodemus, you, Aristophanes, all of you, and I need not say 
Socrates himself, have all had experience of the same madness and passion for philosophy.!61 


There was the oligarchic leader Critias, who enjoyed Socrates’ quips against 
democracy, and helped to incriminate him by writing a play in which he 
described the gods as the invention of clever statesmen who used them as night 
watchmen to frighten men into decency.!62 And there was the son of the 
democratic leader Anytus, a lad who preferred to hear Socrates discourse rather 
than to attend to his business, which was dealing in leather. Anytus complained 
that Socrates had unsettled the boy with skepticism, that the boy no longer 
respected his parents or the gods; moreover, Anytus resented Socrates’ criticisms 
of democracy.*!, 163 “Socrates,” says Anytus, “I think you are too ready to 
speak evil of men; and if you will take my advice, I would recommend you to be 
careful. Perhaps there is no city in which it is not easier to do men harm than to 
do them good; and this is certainly the case at Athens.”!65 Anytus bided his time. 


3. The Philosophy of Socrates 


Behind the method was a philosophy, elusive, tentative, unsystematic, but so 
real that in effect the man died for it. At first sight there is no Socratic 
philosophy; but this is largely because Socrates, accepting the relativism of 
Protagoras, refused to dogmatize, and was certain only of his ignorance. 

Though condemned for irreligion, Socrates gave at least lip service to the 
gods of his city, participated in its religious ceremonies, and was never known to 
utter an impious word.!6° He professed to follow, in all important negative 


decisions, an inner daimonion which he described as a sign from heaven. 
Perhaps this spirit was another play of the Socratic irony; if so, it was 
remarkably well sustained; and it is but one class of many appeals, in Socrates, 
to oracles and dreams as messages from the gods.!6” He argued that there were 
too many instances of amazing adaptation and apparent design to allow us to 
ascribe the world to chance or any unintelligent cause. On immortality he was 
not so definite; he pleads for it tenaciously in the Phaedo, but in the Apology he 
says, “Were I to make any claim to be wiser than others, it would be because I 
do not think that I have any sufficient knowledge of the other world, when in 
fact I have none.”+68 In the Cratylus he applies the same agnosticism to the gods: 
“Of the gods we know nothing.” 169 He advised his followers not to dispute of 
such matters; like Confucius, he asked them did they know human affairs so well 
that they were ready to meddle with those of heaven?!70 The best thing to do, he 
felt, was to acknowledge our ignorance, and meanwhile to obey the oracle at 
Delphi, which, when asked how one should worship the gods, answered, 
“According to the law of your country.”!71 

He applied this skepticism even more rigorously to the physical sciences. One 
should study them only so far as to guide his life; beyond that they are an 
inscrutable maze; each mystery, when solved, reveals a deeper mystery.!73 In his 
youth he had studied science with Archelaus; in his maturity he turned from it as 
a more or less plausible myth, and interested himself no longer in facts and 
origins but in values and ends. “He discoursed,” says Xenophon, “always of 
human affairs.”!74 The Sophists had also “turned around” from natural science to 
man, and had begun the study of sensation, perception, and knowledge; Socrates 
went further inward to study human character and purpose. “Tell me, 
Euthydemus, have you ever gone to Delphi?” “Yes, twice.” “And did you 
observe what is written on the temple wall—Know thyself?” “TI did.” “And did 
you take no thought of that inscription, or did you attend to it, and try to examine 
yourself, and ascertain what sort of character you are?” +75 

Philosophy, therefore, was for Socrates neither theology nor metaphysics nor 
physics, but ethics and politics, with logic as an introduction and a means. 
Coming at the close of the Sophistic period, he perceived that the Sophists had 
created one of the most critical situations in the history of any culture—the 
weakening of the supernatural basis of morals. Instead of a frightened return to 
orthodoxy, he moved forward to the profoundest question that ethics can ask: is 
a natural ethic possible? Can morality survive without supernatural belief? Can 
philosophy, by molding an effective secular moral code, save the civilization 
which its freedom of thought has threatened to destroy? When, in the Euthyphro, 
Socrates argues that the good is not good because the gods approve of it, but that 


the gods approve of it because it is good, he is proposing a philosophical 
revolution. His conception of good, so far from being theological, is earthly to 
the point of being utilitarian. Goodness, he thinks, is not general and abstract, 
but specific and practical, “good for something.” Goodness and beauty are forms 
of usefulness and human advantage; even a dung basket is beautiful if it is well 
formed for its purpose.176 Since (Socrates thought) there is nothing else so useful 
as knowledge, knowledge is the highest virtue, and all vice is ignorance!78— 
though “virtue” (arete) here means excellence rather than sinlessness. Without 
proper knowledge right action is impossible; with proper knowledge right action 
is inevitable. Men never do that which they know to be wrong—i.e., unwise, 
injurious to themselves. The highest good is happiness, the highest means to it is 
knowledge or intelligence. 

If knowledge is the highest excellence, Socrates argues, aristocracy is the best 
form of government, and democracy is nonsense. “It is absurd,” says 
Xenophon’s Socrates, “to choose magistrates by lot where no one would dream 
of drawing lots for a pilot, a mason, a flute-player, or any craftsman at all, 
though the shortcomings of such men are far less harmful than those that 
disorder our government.”!79 He condemns the litigiousness of the Athenians, 
their noisy envy of one another, the bitterness of their political factions and 
disputes: “On these accounts,” he says, “I am constantly in the greatest fear lest 
some evil should happen to the state too great for it to bear.”!8° Nothing could 
save Athens, he thought, except government by knowledge and ability; and this 
was no more to be determined by voting than the qualifications of a pilot, a 
musician, a physician, or a carpenter. Nor should power or wealth choose the 
officials of the state; tyranny and plutocracy are as bad as democracy; the 
reasonable compromise is an aristocracy in which office would be restricted to 
those mentally fit and trained for it.18! Despite these criticisms of Athenian 
democracy Socrates recognized its advantages, and appreciated the liberties and 
opportunities that it gave him. He smiled at the tendency of some followers to 
preach a “return to Nature,” and adopted towards Antisthenes and the Cynics the 
same attitude that Voltaire would take towards Rousseau—that with all its faults 
civilization is a precious thing, not to be abandoned for any primeval 
simplicity.182 

Nevertheless the majority of the Athenians looked upon him with irritated 
suspicion. The orthodox in religion considered him to be the most dangerous of 
the Sophists; for while he observed the amenities of the ancient faith he rejected 
tradition, wished to subject every rule to the scrutiny of reason, founded morality 
in the individual conscience rather than in social good or the unchanging decrees 
of heaven, and ended with a skepticism that left reason itself in a mental 


confusion unsettling to every custom and belief. To him, as well as to Protagoras 
and Euripides, praisers of the past like Aristophanes attributed the irreligion of 
the age, the disrespect of the young for the old, the loosened morals of the 
educated classes, and the disorderly individualism that was consuming Athenian 
life. Though Socrates refused to support the oligarchic faction, many of its 
leaders were his pupils or his friends. When one of them, Critias, led the 
oligarchs in a rich man’s revolution and a ruthless terror, democrats like Anytus 
and Meletus branded Socrates as the intellectual source of the oligarchic 
reaction, and determined to remove him from Athenian life. 

They succeeded, but they could not destroy his immense influence. The 
dialectic he had received from Zeno was passed down through Plato to Aristotle, 
who tured it into a system of logic so complete that it remained unaltered for 
nineteen hundred years. Upon science his influence was injurious: students were 
turned away from physical research, and the doctrine of external design offered 
no encouragement to scientific analysis. The individualist and intellectualist 
ethic of Socrates had a modest share, perhaps, in undermining Athenian morals; 
but its emphasis on conscience as above the law became one of the cardinal 
tenets of Christianity. Through his pupils the many suggestions of his thought 
became the substance of all the major philosophies of the next two centuries. 
The most powerful element in his influence was the example of his life and 
character. He became for Greek history a martyr and a saint; and every 
generation that sought an exemplar of simple living and brave thinking turned 
back to nourish its ideals with his memory. “In contemplating the man’s wisdom 
and nobility of character,” said Xenophon, “I find it beyond my power to forget 
him, or, in remembering him, to refrain from praising him. And if, among those 
who make virtue their aim, any one has ever been brought into contact with a 
person more helpful than Socrates, I count that man worthy to be called most 
blessed.” 183 


I The Hindus had seen the problem long before, and were to remain Parmenideans to the end; perhaps the 
antisensationism of the Upanishads had penetrated through Ionia or Pythagoras to Parmenides. 


II This strains the imagination; but almost in Parmenidean fashion we speak of a table as at rest though it is 
composed (we are told) of the most excitably mobile “electrons.” Parmenides saw the world as we see the 
table; the electron would see the table as we see the world. 


III The discussion of these paradoxes has gone on from Plato® to Bertrand Russell,” and may continue as 
long as words are mistaken for things. The assumptions that invalidate the puzzles are that “infinite” is a 
thing instead of merely a word indicating the inability of the mind to conceive an absolute end; and that 
time, space, and motion are discontinuous, i.e., are composed of separate points or parts. 


IV “To the wise and good man,” he writes, “the whole earth is his fatherland.”21 


V Lucretius attributes a kind of psychophysical parallelism to “the great Democritus,” who laid it down that 
the atoms of body and the atoms of mind are placed one beside one alternately in pairs, and so link the 
frame together.”39 


VI Perhaps Plato poached here for Aristophanes’ speech in the Symposium. 
VII These probably occurred in 451-45, 432, 422, and 415.85 


VIII These propositions, aiming to discredit the transcendentalism of Parmenides, meant: (1) Nothing exists 
beyond the senses; (2) if anything existed beyond the senses it would be unknowable, for all knowledge 
comes through the senses; (3) if anything suprasensual were knowable, the knowledge of it would be 
incommunicable, since all communication is through the senses. 


IX So in Book III of the Memorabilia Socrates is made to expound the principles of military Strategy. 


X “So far as drinking is concerned,” Xenophon makes Socrates say, “wine does of a truth ’moisten the soul 
and lull our griefs to sleep. . . . But I suspect that men’s bodies fare like those of plants. .. . When God gives 
the plants water in floods to drink they cannot stand up straight or let the breezes blow through them; but 
when they drink only as much as they enjoy they grow up straight and tall, and come to full and abundant 
fruitage.”134 


XI De anexetastos bios ou biotos anthropo.—Plato, Apology, 37. 


XII Possibly, as Plutarch and Athenaeus assure us, Anytus loved Alcibiades, who rejected him for 
Socrates. 164 


CHAPTER XVII 


The Literature of the Golden Age 


I. PINDAR 


NORMALLY the philosophy of one age is the literature of the next: the ideas 
and issues that in one generation are fought out on the field of research and 
speculation provide in the succeeding generation the background of drama, 
fiction, and poetry. But in Greece the literature did not lag behind the 
philosophy; the poets were themselves philosophers, did their own thinking, and 
were in the intellectual vanguard of their time. That same conflict between 
conservatism and radicalism which agitated Greek religion, science, and 
philosophy found expression also in poetry and drama, even in the writing of 
history. Since excellence of artistic form was added, in Greek letters, to depth of 
speculative thought, the literature of the Golden Age reached heights never 
touched again until the days of Shakespeare and Montaigne. 


Because of this burden of thought, and the decay of royal or aristocratic 
patronage, the fifth century was less rich than the sixth in lyric poetry as an 
independent art. Pindar is the transition between the two periods: he inherits the 
lyric form, but fills it with dramatic magnificence; after him poetry breaks 
through its traditional limits, and, in the Dionysian drama, combines with 
religion, music, and the dance to make a greater vehicle for the splendor and 
passion of the Golden Age. 


Pindar came of a Theban family that traced its lineage back to primitive 
times, and claimed to include many of the ancient heroes commemorated in his 
verse. His uncle, an accomplished flutist, passed down to Pindar much of his 
love for music, and something of his skill. For advanced musical instruction the 
parents sent the boy to Athens, where Lasus and Agathocles taught him choral 
composition. Before he was twenty—i.e., by 502—he returned to Thebes, and 
studied with the poetess Corinna. Five times he competed against Corinna in 
public song, and five times was beaten; but Corinna was very pleasing to behold, 
and the judges were men.! Pindar called her a sow, Simonides a crow, himself an 
eagle.2 Despite this myopia his reputation rose so high that his fellow Thebans 


soon concocted a story that told how once, as the young poet slept in the fields, 
some bees had settled upon his lips, and had left their honey there. Soon he was 
handsomely commissioned to write odes in honor of princes and rich men; he 
was the guest of noble families in Rhodes, Tenedos, Corinth, and Athens, and 
for a time lived as royal bard at the courts of Alexander I of Macedon, Theron of 
Acragas, and Hieron I of Syracuse. Usually his songs were paid for in advance, 
very much as if a city should in our days engage a composer to celebrate it with 
an original composition for chorus and dance, and to conduct the performance 
himself. When Pindar returned to Thebes, towards his forty-fourth year, he was 
acclaimed as Boeotia’s greatest gift to Greece. 


He worked painstakingly, composing the music for each poem, and often 
training a chorus to sing it. He wrote hymns and paeans for deities, dithyrambs 
for the festivals of Dionysus, parthenaia for maidens, enkomia for celebrities, 
skolia for banquets, threnoi, or dirges, for funerals, and epinikia, or songs of 
victory, for winners at the Panhellenic competitions. Of all these only fortyfive 
odes remain, named after the games whose heroes they honored. Of these odes, 
again, only the words survive, none of the music; in judging them, we are in the 
position of some future historian who, having the librettos of Wagner’s operas 
but nothing of the scores, should list him as a poet rather than a composer, and 
should rank him by the words that once attended upon his harmonies. Or if we 
picture some Chinese scholar, unfamiliar with Christian story, reading in one 
evening, in lame translation, ten Bach chorals divorced from their music and 
ritual, we shall measure our justice to Pindar. When read today, ode after ode, in 
the silence of the study, he is beyond comparison the dreariest outpost in the 
classical landscape. 


Only the analogy of music can explain the structure of these poems. To 
Pindar, as to Simonides and Bacchylides, the form to be followed in an epinician 
ode was as compulsory as sonata form in the sonatas and symphonies of modern 
Europe. First came the statement of the theme—the name and story of the athlete 
who had gained the prize, or of the nobleman whose horses had drawn their 
chariot to victory. In general Pindar celebrates “the wisdom of man, and his 
beauty, and the splendor of his fame.”4 In truth he was not much interested in his 
formal subject; he sang in praise of runners, courtesans, and kings, and was 
willing to accept any promptly paying tyrant as a patron saint> if the occasion 
gave scope to his rich imagination and his proudly intricate verse. His topic 
might be anything from a mule race to the glory of Greek civilization in all its 
variety and spread. He was loyal to Thebes, and not more inspired than the 


Delphic oracle when he defended Theban neutrality in the Persian War; but later 
he was ashamed of his error, and went out of his way to praise the leader of the 
Greek defense as “renowned Athens, rich, violet-crowned, worthy of song, 
bulwark of Hellas, god-protected city.”6 The Athenians are said to have given 
him ten thousand drachmas ($10,000) for the dithyrambs, or processional song, 
in which these lines occurred;’ Thebes, we are less reliably informed, fined him 
for his implied reproof, and Athens paid the fine.® 


The second part of a Pindaric ode was a selection from Greek mythology. 
Here Pindar was discouragingly lavish; as Corinna complained, he “sowed with 
the whole sack rather than with the hand.” He had a high conception of the 
gods, and honored them as among his best clients. He was the favorite poet of 
the Delphic priesthood; during his life he received many privileges from them, 
and after his death his spirit was, with Caledonian generosity, invited to share in 
the first fruits offered at Apollo’s shrine.!9 He was the last defender of the 
orthodox faith; even the pious Aeschylus seems wildly heretical beside him; 
Pindar would have been horrified by the blasphemies of Prometheus Bound. 
Sometimes he rises to an almost monotheistic conception of Zeus as “the All, 
governing all things and seeing all things.”!! He is a friend of the Mysteries, and 
shares the Orphic hope of paradise. He preaches the divine origin and destiny of 
the individual soul,!2 and offers one of the earliest descriptions of a Last 
Judgment, a Heaven, and a Hell. “Immediately after death the lawless spirits 
suffer punishment, and the sins committed in this realm of Zeus are judged by 
One who passeth sentence stern and inevitable.” 


But in sunshine ever fair 
Abide the good, and all their nights and days 
An equal splendor wear. 
And never as of old with thankless toil 
For their poor empty needs they vex the soil, 
And plough the watery seas; 
But dwelling with the glorious gods in ease 
A tearless life they pass, 
Whose joy on earth it was 
To keep their plighted word. But, far from these, 
Torments the rest sustain too dark for human gaze.1!3 


The third and concluding section of a Pindaric ode was usually a word of 
moral counsel. We must not expect any subtle philosophy here; Pindar was no 
Athenian, and had probably never met or read a Sophist; his intellect was 
consumed in his art, and no force remained for original thought. He was satisfied 
to urge his victorious athletes or princes to be modest in their success, and to 


show respect for the gods, their fellow men, and their own best selves. Now and 
then he mingled reproof with praise, and dared to warn Hieron against greed; 1/4 
but neither was he afraid to say a kind word for that most maligned and loved of 
all goods—money. He abhorred the revolutionists of Sicily, and warned them 
almost in the words of Confucius: “Even for the feeble it is an easy thing to 
shake a city to its foundation, but it is a sore struggle to set it in its place 
again.”!5 He liked the moderate democracy of Athens after Salamis, but 
sincerely believed aristocracy to be the least harmful of all forms of government. 
Ability, he thought, lies in the blood rather than in schooling, and tends to appear 
in families that have shown it before. Only good blood can prepare a man for 
those rare deeds that ennoble and justify human life. “Things of a day! What are 
we and what not? A dream about a shadow is man; yet when some god-given 
splendor falls, a glory of light comes over him, and his life is sweet.” 16 


Pindar was not popular in his lifetime, and for some centuries yet he will 
continue to enjoy the lifeless immortality of those writers whom all men praise 
and no one reads. While the world was moving forward he asked it to stand still, 
and it left him so far behind that though younger than Aeschylus he seems older 
than Alcman. He wrote a poetry as compact, involved, and devious as Tacitus’ 
prose, in an artificial and deliberately archaic dialect of his own, in meters so 
elaborate that few poets have ever cared to follow them,! and so varied that only 
two of the fortyfive odes have the same metrical form. He is so obscure, despite 
the naivete of his thought, that grammarians spend a lifetime unraveling his 
Teutonic constructions, only to find, beneath them, a mine of sonorous 
platitudes. If despite these faults, and his frigid formality, and turgid metaphors, 
and tiresome mythology, some curious scholars are still persuaded to read him, it 
is because his narratives are swift and vivid, his simple morality is sincere, and 
the splendor of his language lifts to a passing grandeur even the humblest 
themes. 


He lived to the age of eighty, secure in Thebes from the turmoil of Athenian 
thought. “Dear to a man,” he sang, “is his own home city, his comrades and his 
kinsmen, so that he is well content. But to foolish men belongeth a love for 
things afar.”!7 Ten days before his end (442), we are told, he sent to ask the 
oracle of Ammon, “What is best for man? “—to which the Egyptian oracle 
answered, like a Greek, “Death.”!8 Athens put up a statue to him at the public 
cost, and the Rhodians inscribed his seventh Olympian ode—a panegyric of their 
island—in letters of gold upon a temple wall. When, in 335, Alexander ordered 


rebellious Thebes to be burned to the ground he commanded his soldiers to leave 
unharmed the house in which Pindar had lived and died. 


Il. THE DIONYSIAN THEATER 


The story is told in the Lexicon of Suidas!9 that during the performance of a 
play by Pratinas, about 500 B.c., the wooden benches upon which the auditors sat 
gave way, injuring some, and causing such alarm that the Athenians built, on the 
southern slope of the Acropolis, a theater of stone, words.” Most of the dialogue 
is spoken or declaimed; some of it is chanted in recitative; but the leading roles 
contain lyrical passages that must be sung as solos, duets, trios, or in unison or 
alternation with the chorus.24 The singing is simple, without “parts” or harmony. 
The accompaniment is usually given by a single flute, and accords with the 
voices note for note; in this way the words can be followed by the audience, and 
the poem is not drowned out in the song. These plays cannot be judged by 
reading them silently; to the Greeks the words are but a part of a complex art 
form that weaves poetry, music, acting, and the dance into a profound and 
moving unity.!! 

Nevertheless the play is the thing, and the prize is awarded less for the music 
than for the drama, and less for the drama than for the acting; a good actor can 
make a success of a middling play.2° The actor—who is always a male—is not 
disdained as in Rome, but is much honored; he is exempt from military service, 
and is allowed safe passage through the lines in time of war. He is called 
hypokrites, but this word means answerer—i.e., to the chorus; only later will the 
actor’s role as an impersonator lead to the use of the word as meaning hypocrite. 
Actors are organized in a strong union or guild called the Dionysian Artists, 
which has members throughout Greece. Troupes of players wander from city to 
city, composing their own plays and music, making their own costumes, and 
setting up their own stages. As in all times, the incomes of leading actors are 
very high, that of secondary actors precariously low;27 and the morals of both 
are what might be expected of men moving from place to place, fluctuating 
between luxury and poverty, and too high-strung to be capable of a stable and 
normal life. 

In both tragedy and comedy the actor wears a mask, fitted with a resonant 
mouthpiece of brass. The acoustics of the Greek theater, and the visibility of the 
stage from every seat, are remarkable; but even so it is found advisable to 
reinforce the voice of the actor, and help the eye of the distant spectator to 
distinguish readily the various characters portrayed. All subtle play of vocal or 


facial expression is sacrificed to these needs. When real individuals are 
represented on the stage, like the Euripides of’ the Ecclesiazusae and the 
Socrates of the Clouds, the masks imitate, and largely caricature, their actual 
features. The masks have come down into the drama from religious 
performances, in which they were often instruments of terror or humor; in 
comedy they continue this tradition, and are as grotesque and extravagant as 
Greek fancy can make them. Just as the actor’s voice is strengthened and his 
countenance enlarged by the mask, so his dimensions are extended with padding, 
and his height is enhanced by an onkos, or projection on his head, and by 
kothornoi, or thick-soled shoes, on his feet. All in all, as Lucian puts it, the 
ancient actor makes a “hideous and appalling spectacle.”28 

The audience is as interesting as the play. Men and women of all ranks are 
admitted,29 and after 420 all citizens who need it receive from the state the two 
obols required for entrance. Women sit apart from men, and courtesans have a 
place to themselves; custom keeps all but the looser ladies away from comedy.°2° 
It is a lively audience, not less or more mannerly than such assemblages in other 
lands. It eats nuts and fruit and drinks wine as it listens; Aristotle proposes to 
measure the failure of a play by the amount of food eaten during the 
presentation. It quarrels about seats, claps and shouts for its favorites, hisses and 
groans when it is displeased; when moved to more vigorous protest it kicks the 
benches beneath it; if it becomes angry it may frighten an actor off the stage with 
olives, figs, or stones.3! Aeschines is almost stoned to death for an offensive 
play; Aeschylus is nearly killed because the audience believes that he has 
revealed some secrets of the Eleusinian Mysteries. A musician who has 
borrowed a supply of stones to build a house promises to repay it with those that 
he expects to collect from his next performance.°2 Actors sometimes hire a 
claque to drown out with applause the hisses they fear, and comic actors may 
throw nuts to the crowd as a bribe to peace.°3 If it wishes, the audience can by 
deliberate noise prevent a drama from continuing, and compel the performance 
of the next play;34 in this way a long program may be shortened within bearing. 

There are three days of drama at the city Dionysia; on each day five plays are 
presented—three tragedies and a satyr play by one poet, and a comedy by 
another.3> The performance begins early in the morning and continues till dusk. 
Only in exceptional cases is a play performed twice in the Theater of Dionysus; 
those who have missed it there may see it in the theaters of other Greek cities, or 
with less splendor on some rural stage in Attica. Between 480 and 380 some two 
thousand new dramas are performed at Athens.°° In early times the prize for the 
best tragic trilogy was a goat, for the best comedy a basket of figs and a jug of 
wine; but in the Golden Age the three prizes for tragedy and the single prize for 


comedy take the form of grants of money by the state. The ten judges are chosen 
by lot in the theater itself on the first morning of the competition, out of a large 
list of candidates nominated by the Council. At the end of the last play each of 
the judges writes his selections for first, second, and third prizes upon a tablet; 
the tablets are placed in an urn, and an archon draws out five tablets at random. 
These five judgments, summed up, constitute the final award, and the other five 
are destroyed unread; no one, therefore, can know in advance who the judges are 
to be, or which of them will really judge. Despite these precautions there is some 
corruption or intimidation of judges.3” Plato complains that the judges, through 
fear of the crowd, almost always decide according to the applause, and argues 
that this “theatrocracy” is debasing both the dramatists and the audience.3® When 
the contest is over the victorious poet and his choragus are crowned with ivy, 
and sometimes the victors set up a monument, like the choragic monument of 
Lysicrates, to commemorate their triumph. Even kings compete for this crown. 

The size of the theater and the traditions of the festival determine in large 
measure the nature of the Greek drama. Since nuances cannot be conveyed by 
facial expression or vocal inflection, subtle character portraits are rare in the 
Dionysian theater. The Greek drama is a study of fate, or of man in conflict with 
the gods; the Elizabethan drama is a study of action, or of man in conflict with 
man; the modern drama is a study of character, or of man in conflict with 
himself. The Athenian audience knows in advance the destiny of each person 
represented, and the issue of each action; for religious custom is still strong 
enough in the fifth century to limit the theme of the Dionysian drama to some 
story from the accepted myths and legends of the early Greeks.!!! There is no 
suspense and no surprise, but, instead, the pleasures of anticipation and 
recognition. Dramatist after dramatist tells the same tale to the same audience; 
what differs is the poetry, the music, the interpretation, and the philosophy. Even 
the philosophy, before Euripides, is determined in large measure by tradition: 
throughout Aeschylus and Sophocles the prevailing theme is the nemesis of 
punishment, by jealous gods or impersonal fate, for insolent presumption and 
irreverent pride (hybris); and the recurring moral is the wisdom of conscience, 
honor, and a modest moderation (aidos). It is this combination of philosophy 
with poetry, action, music, song, and dance that makes the Greek drama not only 
a new form in the history of literature, but one that almost at the outset achieves 
a grandeur never equaled again. 


Ill. AESCHYLUS 


Not quite at the outset; for as many talents, in heredity and history, prepare 
the way for a genius, so some lesser playwrights, who may here be forgotten 
with honor, intervened between Thespis and Aeschylus. Perhaps it was the 
successful resistance to Persia that gave Athens the pride and stimulus necessary 
to an age of great drama, while the wealth that came with trade and empire after 
the war provided for the costly Dionysian contests in dithyrambic singing and 
the choral play. Aeschylus felt both the stimulus and the pride in person. Like so 
many Greek writers of the fifth century, he lived as well as wrote, and knew how 
to do as well as to speak. In 499, at the age of twenty-six, he produced his first 
play; in 490 he and his two brothers fought at Marathon, and so bravely that 
Athens ordered a painting to commemorate their deeds; in 484 he won his first 
prize at the Dionysian festival; in 480 he fought at Artemisium and Salamis, and 
in 479 at Plataea; in 476 and 470 he visited Syracuse, and was honored at the 
court of Hieron I; in 468, after dominating Athenian literature for a generation, 
he lost the first prize for drama to the youthful Sophocles; in 467 he recaptured 
supremacy with his Seven against Thebes; in 458 he won his last and greatest 
victory with the Oresteia trilogy; in 456 he was again in Sicily; and there, in that 
year, he died. 

It took a man of such energy to mold the Greek drama into its classic form. It 
was Aeschylus who added a second actor to the one drawn out from the chorus 
by Thespis, and thereby completed the transformation of the Dionysian chant 
from an oratorio into a play.!VY He wrote seventy (some say ninety) dramas, of 
which seven remain. Of these, the earliest three are minor works;Y the most 
famous is the Prometheus Bound; the greatest make up the Oresteia trilogy. 

The Prometheus Bound, too, may have been part of a trilogy, though no 
ancient authority vouches for this. We hear of a satyr play by Aeschylus called 
Prometheus the Fire Bringer; but it was produced apart from the Prometheus 
Bound, in a quite different combination.4! Fragments survive of a Prometheus 
Unbound by Aeschylus; these are well-nigh meaningless, but anxious scholars 
assure us that if we had the full text we should find Aeschylus answering 
satisfactorily all the heresies which the extant play puts into the hero’s lines. 
Even so it is noteworthy that an Athenian audience, at a religious festival, should 
have put up with the Titan’s blasphemies. As the play opens we find Prometheus 
being chained to a rock in the Caucasus by Hephaestus at the command of a 
Zeus irate because Prometheus has taught men the art of fire. Hephaestus speaks: 
High-thoughted son of Themis, who is sage! 


Thee loath I loath must rivet fast in chains 
Against this rocky height unclomb by man, 


Where never human voice nor face shall find 
Out thee who lov’st them; and thy beauty’s flower, 
Scorched in the sun’s clear heat shall fade away. 
Night shall come up with garniture of stars 

To comfort thee with shadow, and the sun 
Disperse with retrickt beams the morning frosts; 
But through all dangers sense of present woe 
Shall vex thee sore, because with none of them 
There comes a hand to free. Such fruit is plucked 
From love of man! .. . For Zeus is stern, 

And new-made kings are cruel.42 


Hanging helpless on the crag, Prometheus hurls defiance to Olympus, and 
recounts proudly the steps by which he brought civilization to primitive men, 
who till then lived like silly ants beneath the ground 


In hollow caves unsunned. There came to them 
No steadfast sign of winter, nor of spring 
Flower-perfumed, nor of summer full of fruit; 
But blindly and lawlessly they did all things, 
Until I taught them how the stars do rise 
And set in mystery, and devised for them 
Number, the inducer of philosophies, 
The synthesis of letters, and besides, 
The artificer of all things, memory 
That sweet muse-mother. I was first to yoke 
The servile beasts. . . . 
And none but I originated ships. . . . 

And I, 
Who did devise for mortals all these arts, 
Have no device left now to save myself.43 


The whole earth mourns with him. “There is a cry in the waves of the sea as 
they fall together, and a groaning in the deep; a wail comes up from the cavern 
realms of death.” All the nations send their condolences to this political prisoner, 
and bid him remember that suffering visits all: “Grief walks the earth, and sits 
down at the feet of each by turns.” But they do nothing to free him. Oceanus 
advises him to yield, “seeing that who reigns, reigns by cruelty instead of right”; 
and the chorus of Oceanids, daughters of the sea, wonder whether humanity 
deserves to be suffered for with such a crucifixion. “Nay, thine was a helpless 
sacrifice, O beloved. . . . Didst thou not see the race of men, how little in effort 
and energy, dreamers bound in chains?”44 Nevertheless they so admire him that 
when Zeus threatens to hurl him down into Tartarus they stay by him, and face 
with him the thunderbolt that blasts them and Prometheus into the abyss. But 
Prometheus, being a god, is denied the easement of death. In the lost conclusion 


of the trilogy he is raised up from Tartarus to be again chained to a mountain 
rock, and a vulture is commissioned by Zeus to gnaw out the Titan’s heart. The 
heart grows by night as fast as the vulture consumes it by day; in this way 
Prometheus suffers through thirteen generations of men. Then the kindly giant 
Heracles kills the vulture, and persuades Zeus to free Prometheus. The Titan 
repents, makes his peace with Omnipotence, and places upon his finger the iron 
ring of necessity. 

In this simple and powerful trilogy Aeschylus set the theme of Greek drama 
—the struggle of human will against inescapable destiny—and the theme of the 
life of Greece in the fifth century—the conflict between rebellious thought and 
traditional belief. His conclusion is conservative, but he knows the case for the 
rebel, and gives it all his sympathy; not even in Euripides shall we find so 
critical a view of Olympus. This is another Paradise Lost in which the Fallen 
Angel, despite the poet’s piety, is the hero of the tale. Probably Milton often 
recalled Aeschylus’ Titan when he composed such eloquent speeches for Satan. 
Goethe was fond of this play, and used Prometheus as a mouthpiece in irreverent 
youth; Byron made him the model of nearly all his selves; and Shelley, always at 
odds with fate, brought the story back to life in Prometheus Unbound, where the 
rebel never yields. The legend hides a dozen allegories: suffering is the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge; to know the future is to gnaw one’s heart away; the 
liberator is always crucified; and in the end one must accept limits, man muss 
entsagen, must accomplish his purpose within the nature of things. This is a 
noble theme, and helps the majestic language of Aeschylus to make the 
Prometheus a tragedy in the “grand style.” Never has the war between 
knowledge and superstition, enlightenment and obscurantism, genius and 
dogma, been more powerfully pictured, or lifted to a higher reach of symbol and 
utterance. “The other productions of the Greek tragedians,” said Schlegel, “are 
so many tragedies; but this is Tragedy herself.”45 


Nevertheless the Oresteia is greater still—by common consent the finest 
achievement in Greek drama, perhaps in all drama.46 It was produced in 458, 
probably two years after Prometheus Bound, and two years before the author’s 
death. The theme is the fateful breeding of violence by violence, and the 
inescapable punishment, through generation after generation, of insolent pride 
and excess. We call it a legend but the Greeks, perhaps rightly, called it history. 
The story, as told by each of the greater dramatists of Greece, might be called 
The Children of Tantalus, for it was he, the Phrygian king so recklessly proud in 
his wealth, who began the long chain of crime, and called down the vengeance 
of the Furies, by stealing the nectar and ambrosia of the gods, and giving the 


divine food to Pelops, his son; in every age some men acquire more wealth than 
befits a man, and use it to spoil their children. We have seen how Pelops, by foul 
means, won the throne of Elis, slew his accomplice, and married the daughter of 
the king whom he had deceived and killed. By Hippodameia he had three 
children: Thyestes, Aerope, and Atreus. Thyestes seduced Aerope; Atreus, to 
avenge his sister, served up his brother’s children to him at a banquet; 
whereupon Aegisthus, son of Thyestes by Thyestes’ daughter, vowed vengeance 
upon Atreus and his line. Atreus had two sons, Agamemnon and Menelaus. 
Agamemnon married Clytaemnestra, and had by her two daughters, Iphigenia 
and Electra, and one son, Orestes. At Aulis, where his ships were becalmed on 
the way to Troy, Agamemnon, to the horror of Clytaemnestra, sacrificed 
Iphigenia to induce the winds to blow. While Agamemnon besieged Troy, 
Aegisthus courted his brooding wife, won her, and plotted with her to kill the 
King. It is at this point that Aeschylus takes up the tale. 

The news has come to Argos that the war is over, and proud Agamemnon 
—‘Trobed in steel, and armies trembled at his wrath’—has landed on 
Peloponnesian shores, and is approaching Mycenae. A Chorus of Elders appears 
before the royal palace, and in ominous chant recalls Agamemnon’s 
abandonment of Iphigenia: In that which Must Be he armed him slowly, 


And a strange wind within his bosom tossed, 

A wind of dark thought, unclean, unholy; 

And he rose up, daring to the uttermost. 

For men are boldened by a Blindness, straying 
Toward base desire, which brings grief hereafter, 
Yea, and itself is grief. 

So this man hardened to his own child’s slaying, 
As help to avenge him for a woman’s laughter, 
And bring his ships relief. .. . 


With violence and a curb’s voiceless wrath 

Her stole of saffron to the ground she threw, 
And her eye with an arrow of pity found its path 

To each man’s heart that slew: 

A face in a picture, striving amazedly; 

The little maid who danced at her father’s board, 
The innocent voice man’s love came never nigh, 
Who joined to his her little paean-cry 

When the third cup was poured.47 


Agamemnon’s herald enters to announce the coming of the King. Aeschylus 
realizes with fine imagination the joy of the simple soldier as he sets foot, after a 
long absence, upon his native soil; now, says the herald, “I am ready, if God 


will, to die.” He describes to the Chorus the terror and filth of the war, the rain 
that sent a moisture into the bones, the vermin that multiplied in the hair, the 
breathless heat of Ilion’s summer, and the winter so cold that all the birds fell 
dead. Clytaemnestra comes from the palace, somber, nervous, and yet proud, and 
orders rich hangings to be strewn for Agamemnon’s path. The King enters in the 
royal chariot, escorted by his troops, and erect in the pride of victory. Behind 
him is another chariot, bearing the darkly beautiful Cassandra, Trojan princess 
and prophetess, the resentful slave of Agamemnon’s lust, who bitterly predicts 
his punishment, and gloomily foresees her own death. With clever speech 
Clytaemnestra recounts to the King her years of longing for this return. “For you 
indeed the rushing fountains of my tears have run dry, and there is no drop left. 
But in my eyes, worn with late watching, you may see how I sorrowed for the 
signals of your victory that ever tarried; and in my disturbed sleep I started at the 
faint buzzing of the gnat’s wing, for I dreamt of you long tales of woe, crowded 
into a short moment of repose.”48 He suspects her sincerity, and reproves her 
dourly for the lavish outlay of broidered hangings under his horses’ feet; but he 
follows her into the palace, and Cassandra resignedly accompanies him. Through 
an intense pause in the action the Chorus intones softly a song of evil 
premonition. Then from within comes the cry towards which every line of the 
drama has moved, the death cry of Agamemnon slain by Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra. The portals open; Clytaemnestra is shown with ax in hand and 
blood on her brow, standing triumphant over the corpses of Cassandra and the 
King; and the Chorus chants the end: Would God that suddenly, 


With no great agony, 

No long sick-watch to keep, 
My hour would come to me, 
My hour, and presently 
Bring the eternal, the 

Unwaking Sleep, 

Now that my Shepherd, he 
Whose love watched over me, 
Lies in the deep.49 


The second play in the trilogy, the Choephoroe, or Libation Bearers, takes its 
title from the chorus of women who bring offerings to the grave of the King. 
Clytaemnestra has sent her young son Orestes to be reared in distant Phocis, 
hoping that he may forget his father’s death. But old men there teach him the 
ancient law of vengeance: “The shed drop doth crave new blood”; the state, in 
those dark days, left the punishment of murder to the dead man’s kin; and men 
believed that the soul of the slain would know no peace till he had been avenged. 


Orestes, haunted and horrified with the thought of his mission—to kill his 
mother and Aegisthus—comes secretly to Argos with his comrade Pylades, 
seeks out his father’s tomb, and lays upon it a lock of his hair. Hearing the 
approach of the Libation Bearers, the young men withdraw, and listen in 
fascination as Electra, Orestes’ brooding sister, comes with the women, stands 
over the grave, and calls upon Agamemnon’s spirit to arouse Orestes to avenge 
him. Orestes reveals himself; and from her bitter heart she pours into his simple 
mind the thought that he must kill their mother. The youths, disguised as 
merchants, proceed to the royal palace; Clytaemnestra softens them with 
hospitality; but when Orestes tests her by saying that the boy she sent to Phocis 
is dead, he is shocked to see a secret joy hiding in her grief. She calls Aegisthus 
to share with him the news that the avenger whom they feared is no more. 
Orestes slays him, drives his mother into the palace, and comes out a moment 
later already half insane with the consciousness that he is a matricide. 


While I am still not mad I here declare 
To all who love me, and confess, that I 
Have slain my mother.59 


In the third play Orestes is pursued, in the poet’s externalization of the boy’s 
wild fancy, by the Erinnyes, or Furies, whose task it is to punish crime; and from 
their euphemistic, deprecatory title, the Eumenides, or Well-Wishers, the play 
derives its name. Orestes is an outcast, shunned by all men; wherever he goes the 
Furies hang over him as black ghosts crying out for his blood. He flings himself 
upon the altar of Apollo at Delphi, and Apollo comforts him; but the shade of 
Clytaemnestra rises from the earth to urge the Furies not to desist from torturing 
her son. Orestes goes to Athens, kneels before Athena’s shrine, and cries out to 
her for deliverance. Athena hears him, and calls him “perfect by suffering.” 
When the Erinnyes protest she summons them to try Orestes’ case before the 
Council of the Areopagus; the concluding scene shows this strange trial, 
symbolical of the replacement of blood revenge with law. Athena, goddess of the 
city, presides; the Furies state the case for vengeance against Orestes, and Apollo 
defends him. The court divides evenly; Athena casts the deciding ballot in favor 
of Orestes, and declares him free. She solemnly establishes the Council of the 
Areopagus as henceforth the supreme court of Attica, whose swift condemnation 
of the murderer shall free the land from feuds, and whose wisdom will guide the 
state through the dangers that beset every people. The goddess by her fair speech 
appeases the disappointed Furies, and so wins them that their leader says, “This 
day a new Order is born.” 


After the Iliad and the Odyssey, the Oresteia is the highest achievement in 
Greek literature. Here is a breadth of conception, a unity of thought and 
execution, a power of dramatic development, an understanding of character, and 
a splendor of style which in their sum we shall not find again before 
Shakespeare. The trilogy is as closely knit as the three acts of a well-designed 
drama; each part foreshadows and requires the next with logical inevitability. As 
play succeeds play the terror of the theme grows until we begin dimly to realize 
how deeply this story must have moved the Greeks. It is true that there is too 
much talk, even for four murders; that the lyrics are often obscure, their 
metaphors exaggerated, their language sometimes heavy and rough and strained. 
Nevertheless these chorals are supreme in their kind, full of grandeur and 
tenderness, eloquent with their plea for a new religion of forgiveness, and for the 
virtues of a political order that was passing away. 

For the Oresteia is as conservative as the Prometheus is radical, though only 
two years seem to have separated them in time. In 462 Ephialtes deprived the 
Areopagus of its powers; in 461 he was assassinated; in 458 Aeschylus offered 
in the Oresteia a defense of the Council of the Areopagus as the wisest body in 
the Athenian government. The poet was now full of years, and could understand 
the old more easily than the young; like Aristophanes he longed for the virtues of 
the men of Marathon. Athenaeus would have us believe that Aeschylus was a 
great drinker;>! but in the Oresteia he is a Puritan preaching a sermon in buskins 
on sin and its punishment, and the wisdom born of suffering. The law of hybris 
and nemesis is another doctrine of karma, or of original sin; every evil deed will 
be found out, and be avenged in one life or another. In this way Greek thought 
made its trial at reconciling evil with God: all suffering is due to sin, even if it is 
the sin of a generation that is dead. The author of Prometheus was no naive 
pietist; his plays, even in the Oresteia, are studded with heresies; he was 
attacked for revealing ritual secrets, and was saved only by the intercession of 
his brother Ameinias, who bared before the Assembly the wounds he had 
received at Salamis.°? But Aeschylus was convinced that morality, to hold its 
own against unsocial impulse, required supernatural sanctions; he hoped that 
One there is who heareth on high— Some Pan or Zeus, some seer Apollo— 


And sendeth down, for the law transgressed, 
The Wrath of the Feet that follow.53 


—i.e., the Furies of conscience and retribution. Therefore he speaks with a 
solemn reverence for religion, and makes an effort to reach beyond polytheism 
to the conception of one God. 


Zeus, Zeus, whate’er He be, 

If this name He love to hear, 
This He shall be called of me. 
Searching earth and sea and air 
Refuge nowhere can I find 
Save Him only, if my mind 
Will cast off, before it die, 

The burden of this vanity.54 


He identifies Zeus with the personified Nature of Things, the Law or Reason of 
the World; “The Law that is Fate and the Father and All-comprehending are here 
met together as one.”°° 

Perhaps these concluding lines of his masterpiece were his last words as a 
poet. Two years after the Oresteia we find him again in Sicily. Some believe that 
the audience, being more radical than the judges, did not like the trilogy; but this 
hardly accords with the fact that the Athenians, a few years later, and directly 
contrary to custom, decreed that his plays might be repeated in the Theater of 
Dionysus, and that a chorus should be granted to anyone who offered to produce 
them. Many did, and Aeschylus continued to win prizes after his death. 
Meanwhile in Sicily, says an old story, an eagle had killed him by dropping a 
tortoise upon his bald head, mistaking it for a stone.5® There he was buried over 
his own epitaph, so strangely silent about his plays, so humanly proud of his 
scars: Beneath this stone lies Aeschylus; 


Of his noble prowess the grove of Marathon can speak, 
Or the long-haired Persian, who knows it well. 


IV. SOPHOCLES 


The first prize for tragedy was won from Aeschylus in 468 by a newcomer, 
aged twenty-seven, and bearing a name that meant the Wise and Honored One. 
Sophocles was the most fortunate of men, and almost the darkest of pessimists. 
He came from Colonus, a suburb of Athens, and was the son of a sword 
manufacturer, so that the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars, which impoverished 
nearly all Athenians, left the dramatist a comfortable income.5’ In addition to 
wealth he had genius, beauty, and good health. He won the double prize for 
wrestling and music—a combination that would have pleased Plato; his skill as a 
ballplayer and a harpist enabled him to give public performances in both fields; 
and after the battle of Salamis it was he who was chosen by the city to lead the 
nude youths of Athens in a dance and song of victory.°° Even in later years he 
was handsome; the Lateran Museum statue shows him old and bearded and 


rounded, but still vigorous and tall. He grew up in the happiest age of Athens; he 
was the friend of Pericles, and held high offices under him; in 443 he was 
Imperial Treasurer; in 440 he was one of the generals who commanded the 
Athenian forces in Pericles’ expedition against Samos—though it should be 
added that Pericles preferred his poetry to his strategy. After the Athenian 
debacle in Syracuse he was appointed to the Committee of Public Safety;>9 and 
in this capacity he voted for the oligarchical constitution of 411. His character 
pleased the people more than his politics; he was genial, witty, unassuming, 
pleasure-loving, and endowed with a charm that atoned for all his errors. He had 
a fancy for money®? and boys,®! but in his old age he turned his favor to 
courtesans.62 He was very pious, and occasionally filled the office of priest.63 

He wrote 113 plays; we have only seven, and do not know the order in which 
they were produced. Eighteen times he won the first award at the Dionysian, 
twice at the Lenaean, festivals; he received his first prize at twenty-five, his last 
at eighty-five; for thirty years he ruled the Athenian stage more completely than 
Pericles contemporaneously ruled Athens. He increased the number of actors to 
three, and played a role himself until he lost his voice. He (and after him 
Euripides) abandoned the Aeschylean form of trilogy, preferring to compete 
with three independent plays. Aeschylus was interested in cosmic themes that 
overshadowed the persons of his drama; Sophocles was interested in character, 
and was almost modern in his flair for psychology. The Trachinian Women is on 
its surface a sensational melodrama: Deianeira, jealous of her husband and 
Heracles’ love for Iola, sends him unwittingly a poisoned robe, and, when it 
consumes him, kills herself; what draws Sophocles here is not the punishment of 
Heracles, which would have seemed central to Aeschylus—nor even the passion 
of love, which would have attracted Euripides—but the psychology of jealousy. 
So in the Ajax no attention is paid to the mighty deeds of the hero; what lures the 
author is the study of a man going mad. In the Philoctetes there is almost no 
action, but a frank analysis of injured simplicity and diplomatic dishonesty. In 
the Electra the story is as slight as it is old; Aeschylus was fascinated by the 
moral issues involved; Sophocles almost ignores them in his eagerness to study 
with psychoanalytic ruthlessness the young woman’s hatred of her mother. The 
play has given its name to a neurosis once widely discussed, as Oedipus the King 
has provided a name for another. 

Oedipus Tyrannus is the most famous of Greek dramas. Its opening scene is 
impressive: a motley throng of men, women, boys, girls, and infants sit before 
the royal palace in Thebes, carrying boughs of laurel and olive as symbols of 
supplication. A plague has fallen upon the city, and the people have gathered to 
beg King Oedipus to offer some appeasing sacrifice to the gods. An oracle 


announces that the plague will leave Thebes with the unknown assassin of Laius, 
the former king. Oedipus lays a bitter curse upon the murderer, whoever he may 
be, whose crime has brought such misery to Thebes. This is a perfect instance of 
that method which Horace advised, of plunging in medias res, and letting 
explanations enter afterward. But the audience, of course, knew the story, for the 
tale of Laius, Oedipus, and the Sphinx was part of the folklore of the Greeks. 
Tradition said that a curse had been laid upon Laius and his children because he 
had introduced an unnatural vice into Hellas;64+ the consequences of this sin, 
ruining generation after generation, formed a typical theme for Greek tragedy. 
Laius and his queen Jocasta, said an oracle, would have a son who would slay 
his father and marry his mother. For once in the world’s history two parents 
wanted a girl for their first child. But a son came; and to avoid fulfillment of the 
oracle he was exposed on the hills. A shepherd found him, called him Oedipus 
from his swollen feet, and gave him to the king and queen of Corinth, who 
reared him as their son. Grown to manhood, Oedipus learned, again from the 
oracle, that he was destined to kill his father and marry his mother. Believing the 
king and queen of Corinth to be his parents, he fled from that city and took the 
road to Thebes. On the way he met an old man, quarreled with him, and slew 
him, not knowing that the old man was his father. Nearing Thebes he 
encountered the Sphinx, a creature with the face of a woman, the tail of a lion, 
and the wings of a bird. To Oedipus the Sphinx presented its renowned riddle: 
“What is that which is four-footed, three-footed, and two-footed?” All who 
failed to answer correctly were destroyed by the Sphinx; and the terrified 
Thebans, longing to clear the highway of this monster, had vowed to have as 
their next king whoever should solve the riddle, for the Sphinx had agreed to 
commit suicide if anyone answered it. Oedipus replied: “Man; for as a child he 
crawls on four feet, as an adult he walks on two, and as an old man he adds a 
cane.” It was a lame answer, but the Sphinx accepted it, and loyally plunged to 
its death. The Thebans hailed Oedipus as their savior, and when Laius failed to 
return they made the newcomer king. Obeying the custom of the land, Oedipus 
married the queen, and had by her four children: Antigone, Polynices, Eteocles, 
and Ismene. In the second scene in Sophocles’ play—the most powerful scene in 
Greek drama—an old high priest, commanded by Oedipus to reveal, if he can, 
the identity of Laius’ murderer, names Oedipus himself. Nothing could be more 
tragic than the King’s reluctant and terrified realization that he is the slayer of 
his father and the mate of his mother. Jocasta refuses to believe it, and explains it 
away as a Freudian dream: “It has been the lot of many men in dreams,” she 
reassures Oedipus, “to think themselves partners of their mother’s bed; but he 
passes through life most easily to whom these things become trifles.”®5 When 


the identification is complete she hangs herself; and Oedipus, mad with remorse, 
gouges out his own eyes, and leaves Thebes as an exile, with only Antigone to 
help him. 

In Oedipus at Colonus, the second play of an unintentional trilogy,V! the 
former king is a white-haired outcast leaning upon his daughter’s arm and 
begging his bread from town to town. He comes in his wandering to shady 
Colonus, and Sophocles takes the opportunity to sing to his native village, and 
its faithful olive groves, an untranslatable song which ranks high in Greek 
poetry: Stranger, where thy feet now rest 


In this land of horse and rider, 

Here is earth all earth excelling, 

White Colonus here doth shine. 
Oftenest here, and homing best 

Where the close green coverts hide her, 
Warbling her sweet mournful tale, 
Sings the melodious nightingale .. . 
Fresh with heavenly dews, and crowned 
With earliest white in shining cluster, 
Each new morn the young narcissus 
Blooms. ... 


And a marvelous herb of the soil grows here, 
Whose match I never had heard it sung 

In the Dorian Isle of Pelops near 
Or in Asia far hath sprung. 


*Tis a plant that flourishes unsubdued, 
Self-engendering, self-renewed, 
To her armed foes’ dismay: 
That never so fair but in this land bloomed,— 
With the grey-blue silvery leaf soft-plumed, 
Her nurturing Olive-Spray. 
No force, no ravaging hand shall raze it, 
In youth so rash or in age so wise, 
For the orb of Zeus in heaven surveys it, 
And blue-grey light of Athena’s eyes.66 


An oracle has foretold that Oedipus will die in the precincts of the Eumenides; 
and when he learns that he is now in their sacred grove at Colonus the old man, 
having found no loveliness in life, thinks that here it would be sweet to die. To 
Theseus, King of Athens, he speaks lines that sum up with clairvoyant insight 
the forces that were weakening Greece—the decay of the soil, of faith, of 
morals, and of men: Only to gods in heaven 


Comes no old age, nor death of anything; 

All else is turmoiled by our master Time. 

The earth’s strength fades, and manhood’s glory fades, 
Faith dies, and unfaith blossoms like a flower. 

And who shall find in the open streets of men, 

Or secret places of his own heart’s love, 

One wind blow true forever?67 


Then, seeming to hear the call of a god, Oedipus bids a tender farewell to 
Antigone and Ismene, and walks into the dark grove, Theseus alone 
accompanying him. 


Going on 
A little space we turned. And lo, we saw 
The man no more; but he, the King, V!! was there, Holding a hand to shade his eyes, as one 
To whom there comes a vision drear and dread 
He may not bear to look upon. .. . 

What form of death 
He died, knows no man but our Theseus only. . . . 
But either some one whom the gods had sent 
To guide his steps, or else the abyss of earth 
In friendly mood had opened wide its jaws 
Without one pang. And so the man was led 
With naught to mourn for—did not leave the world 
As worn with pain and sickness; but his end, 
If any ever was, was wonderful.®8 


The last play in the sequence, but apparently the first of the three to be 
composed, carries the faithful Antigone to her grave. Hearing that her brothers 
Polynices and Eteocles are warring for the kingdom, she hurries back to Thebes 
in the hope of bringing peace. But she is ignored, and the brothers fight to their 
death. Creon, ally of Eteocles, seizes the throne, and, as punishment for 
Polynices’ rebellion, forbids his burial. Antigone, sharing the Greek belief that 
the spirit of the dead is tortured so long as the corpse is not interred, violates the 
edict and buries Polynices. Meanwhile the chorus sings one of the most 
renowned of Sophocles’ odes: Many wonders there be, but naught more 
wondrous than man. 


Over the surging sea, with a whitening south wind wan, 
Through the foam of the firth man makes his perilous way; 
And the eldest of deities, Earth that knows not toil or decay, 
Ever he furrows and scores, as his team, year in year out, 
With breed of the yoked horse the ploughshare turneth about. 


The light-witted birds of the air, the beasts of the weald and the wood, 
He traps with his woven snare, and the brood of the briny flood. 


Master of cunning he: the savage bull, and the hart 
Who roams the mountain free, are tamed by his infinite art; 
And the shaggy rough-maned steed is broken to bear the bit. 


Speech, and the wind-swift speed of counsel and civic wit, 

He hath learned for himself all these; and the arrowy rain to fly, 
And the nipping airs that freeze, ’neath the open winter sky. 

He hath provision for all; fell plague he hath learned to endure; 
Safe whate’er may befall: yet for death he hath found no cure.®9 


Antigone is condemned by Creon to be buried alive. Creon’s son Haemon 
protests against the awful sentence, and, being repulsed swears to his father 
“thou shalt never more set eyes upon my face.” Here for a moment love plays a 
part in a Sophoclean tragedy and the poet intones to Eros a hymn long 
remembered in antiquity: Love resistless in fight, all yield at a glance of thine 
eye; 


Love who pillowed all night on a maiden’s cheek doth lie; 
Over the upland folds thou roamest, and the trackless sea. 
Love the gods captive holds; shall mortals not yield to thee?79 


Haemon disappears; and in search for him Creon orders his soldiers to open the 
cave in which Antigone has been entombed. There they find Antigone dead and 
beside her Haemon, resolved to die. 


We looked, and in the cavern’s vaulted gloom 

I saw the maiden lying strangled there, 

A noose of linen twined about her neck; 

And hard beside her, clasping her cold form, 

Her lover lay bewailing his dead bride. . . 

When the King saw him, with a terrible groan 

He moved towards him, crying, “O my son, 

What hast thou done? What ailed thee? What mischance 
Has reft thee of thy reason? Oh, come forth, 
Come forth, my son; thy father supplicates.” 

But the son glared at him with tiger eyes, 

Spat in his face, and then, without a word, 

Drew his two-hilted sword and smote, but 

Missed his father flying backwards. Then the boy, 
Wroth with himself, poor wretch, incontinent, 
Fell on his sword and drove it through his side 
Home; but, yet breathing, clasped in his lax arms 
The maid, her pallid cheek incarnadined 

With his expiring gasps. So there they lay 

Two corpses, one in death.7! 


The dominant qualities of these plays, surviving time and translation, are 
beauty of style and mastery of technique. Here is the typically “classic” form of 
utterance: polished, placid, and serene; vigorous but restrained, dignified but 
graceful, with the strength of Pheidias and the smooth delicacy of Praxiteles. 
Classic too is the structure; every line is relevant, and moves towards that 
moment in which the action finds its climax and its significance. Each of these 
plays is built like a temple, wherein every part is carefully finished in detail, but 
has its proper and subordinate place in the whole; except that the Philoctetes 
lazily accepts the deus ex machina (which is a jest in Euripides) as a serious 
solution of a knotty plot. Here, as in Aeschylus, the drama moves upward 
towards the hybris of some crowning insolence (as in Oedipus’ bitter curse upon 
the unknown murderer); turns around some anagnorisis or sudden recognition, 
some peripeteia or reversal of fortune; arid moves downward toward the nemesis 
of inevitable punishment. Aristotle, when he wished to illustrate perfection of 
dramatic structure, always referred to Oedipus the King, and the two plays that 
deal with Oedipus illustrate well the Aristotelian definition of tragedy as a 
purging of pity and terror through their objective presentation. The characters are 
more clearly drawn than in Aeschylus, though not as realistically as in Euripides. 
“T draw men as they ought to be drawn,” said Sophocles, “Euripides draws them 
as they are”’2—as if to say that drama should admit some idealization, and that 
art should not be photography. But the influence of Euripides appears in the 
argumentativeness of the dialogue and the occasional exploitation of sentiment; 
so Oedipus wrangles unroyally with Teiresias, and, blinded, gropes about 
touchingly to feel the faces of his daughters. Aeschylus, contemplating the same 
situation, would have forgotten the daughters and thought of some eternal law. 

Sophocles, too, is a philosopher and a preacher, but his counsels rely less than 
those of Aeschylus upon the sanctions of the gods. The spirit of the Sophists has 
touched him, and though he maintains a prosperous orthodoxy, he reveals 
himself as one who might have been Euripides had he not been so fortunate. But 
he has too much of the poet’s sensitivity to excuse the suffering that comes so 
often undeserved to men. Says Lyllus, over Heracles’ writhing body: We are 
blameless, but confess 


That the gods are pitiless. 
Children they beget, and claim 
Worship in a father’s name, 
Yet with apathetic eye 

Look upon such agony.72 


He makes Jocasta laugh at oracles, though his plays turn upon them creakingly; 
Creon denounces the prophets as “all a money-getting tribe”; and Philoctetes 
asks the old question, “How justify the ways of Heaven, finding Heaven 
unjust?”74 Sophocles answers hopefully that though the moral order of the world 
may be too subtle for us to understand it, it is there, and right will triumph in the 
end.7° Following Aeschylus, he identifies Zeus with this moral order, and comes 
even more closely to monotheism. Like a good Victorian he is uncertain of his 
theology, but strong in his moral faith; the highest wisdom is to find that law 
which is Zeus, the moral compass of the world, and follow it. 


Oh, may my constant feet not fail, 

Walking in paths of righteousness. 

Sinless in word and deed, 

True to those eternal laws 

That scale forever the high steep 

Of heaven’s pure ether, whence they sprang: 
For only in Olympus is their home, 

Nor mortal wisdom gave them birth; 

And howsoe’er men may forget, 

They will not sleep.76 


It is the pen of Sophocles, but the voice of Aeschylus, faith making the last stand 
against unbelief. In this piety and resignation we see the figure of Job repentant 
and reconciled; but between the lines we catch premonitions of Euripides. 

Like Solon, Sophocles counts that man most blessed who has never been 
born, and him next happiest who dies in infancy. A modern pessimist has taken 
pleasure in translating the somber lines of the chorus on the death of Oedipus, 
lines that reflect a world-weariness brought on by old age, and the bitter 
fratricide of the Peloponnesian War: What man is he that yearneth 


For length unmeasured of days? 
Folly mine eye discerneth 
Encompassing all his ways. 
For years over-running the measure 
Shall change thee in evil wise: 
Grief draweth nigh thee; and pleasure, 
Behold it is hid from thine eyes. 
This to their wage have they 
Which overlive their day. .. . 


Thy portion esteem I highest 
Who wast not ever begot; 

Thine next, being born, who diest 
And straightway again art not. 

With follies light as the feather 


Doth Youth to man befall; 
Then evils gather together, 
There wants not one of them all— 
Wrath, envy, discord, strife, 
The sword that seeketh life. 
And sealing the sum of trouble 
Doth tottering Age draw nigh, 
Whom friends and kinsfolk fly; 
Age, upon whom redouble 
All sorrows under the sky... . 


And he that looseth from labor 
Doth one with other befriend, 
Whom bride nor bridesmen attend, 
Song, nor sound of the tabor, 
Death that maketh an end.77 


Every scholastic gossip knows that Sophocles consoled his old age with the 
hetaira Theoris, and had offspring by her.7® His legitimate son Iophon, fearing, 
perhaps, that the poet would bequeath his wealth to Theoris’ child, brought his 
father to court on a charge of financial incompetence. Sophocles read to the jury, 
as evidence of his mental clarity, certain choruses from the play which he was 
writing, probably the Oedipus at Colonus; whereupon the judges not only 
acquitted him, but escorted him to his home.7? Born many years before 
Euripides, he lived to put on mourning for him; and then, in that same year 406, 
he too died. Legend tells how, as the Spartans besieged Athens, Dionysus, god 
of the drama, appeared to Lysander and obtained a safe-conduct for the friends 
of Sophocles, who wished to bury him in the sepulcher of his fathers at Deceleia. 
The Greeks rendered him divine honors, and the poet Simmias composed for 
him a quiet epitaph: Creep gently, ivy, ever gently creep, 


Where Sophocles sleeps on in calm repose; 
Thy pale green tresses o’er the marble sweep, 
While all around shall bloom the purple rose. 
There let the vine with rich full clusters hang, 
Its fair young tendrils flung around the stone; 
Due meed for that sweet wisdom which he sang, 
By Muses and by Graces called their own. 


V. EURIPIDES 


1. The Plays 


As Giotto rough-hewed the early path of Italian painting, and Raphael 
subdued the art with a quiet spirit into technical perfection, and Michelangelo 
completed the development in works of tortured genius; as Bach with incredible 
energy forced open a broad road to modern music, and Mozart perfected its form 
in melodious simplicity, and Beethoven completed the development in works of 
unbalanced grandeur; so Aeschylus cleared the way and set the forms for Greek 
drama with his harsh verse and stern philosophy, Sophocles fashioned the art 
with measured music and placid wisdom, and Euripides completed the 
development in works of passionate feeling and turbulent doubt. Aeschylus was 
a preacher of almost Hebraic intensity; Sophocles was a “classic” artist clinging 
to a broken faith; Euripides was a romantic poet who could never write a perfect 
play because he was distracted by philosophy. They were the Isaiah, Job, and 
Ecclesiastes of Greece. 

Euripides was born in the year—some say on the day—of Salamis, probably 
on the island itself, to which, we are told, his parents had fled for refuge from the 
invading Medes.8° His father was a man of some property and prominence in the 
Attic town of Phyla; his mother was of noble family,®! though the hostile 
Aristophanes insists that she kept a grocer’s shop and hawked fruit and flowers 
on the street. In later life he lived on Salamis, loving the solitude of its hills, and 
its varied prospects of blue sea. Plato wished to be a dramatist and became a 
philosopher; Euripides wished to be a philosopher and became a dramatist. He 
“took the entire course of Anaxagoras,” says Strabo;®2 he studied for a while 
with Prodicus, and was so intimate with Socrates that some suspected the 
philosopher of having a hand in the poet’s plays.83 The whole Sophistic 
movement entered into his education, and through him captured the Dionysian 
stage. He became the Voltaire of the Greek Enlightenment, worshiping reason 
with destructive innuendo in the midst of dramas staged to celebrate a god. 

The records of the Dionysian Theater credit him with seventy-five plays, 
from The Daughters of Pelias in 455 to The Bacchae in 406; eighteen survive, 
and a medley of fragments from the rest.V!!! Their subject matter tells again the 
legends of the early Greeks, but with a note of skeptical protest sounding timidly 
and then boldly between the lines. The Jon presents the reputed founder of the 
Ionian tribes in a delicate dilemma: the oracle of Apollo declares Xuthus to be 
his father, but Ion discovers that he is the son of Apollo, who seduced his mother 
and then palmed her off on Xuthus; can it be, Ion asks, that the noble god is a 
liar? In Heracles and Alcestis the mighty son of Zeus and Alcmena is described 
as a good-natured drunkard, with the appetite of Gargantua and the brains of 
Louis XVI. The Alcestis recounts the unprepossessing story of how the gods, as 
a condition of allowing further life to Admetus (king of Thessalian Pherae), 


required that some other should consent to die in his stead. His wife offers 
herself as a sacrifice, and bids him a hundred-line farewell, which he hears with 
magnanimous patience. Alcestis is carried out for dead; but Heracles, between 
solitary drinking bouts and banquets, goes forth, argues and browbeats Death 
into relinquishing Alcestis, and brings her back alive. The play can be 
understood only as a subtle attempt to make the legend ridiculous.!* 

The Hippolytus applies with more finesse and grace the same method of 
reduction to the absurd. The handsome hero is a youthful huntsman who vows to 
Artemis, virgin goddess of the chase, that he will always be faithful to her; will 
ever shun women, and will find his greatest pleasure in the woods. Aphrodite, 
incensed by this insulting celibacy, pours into the heart of Phaedra, Theseus’ 
wife, a mad passion for Hippolytus, Theseus’ son by the Amazon Antiope. Here 
is the first love tragedy in extant literature, and here at the outset are all the 
symptoms of love at the crisis of its fever: Phaedra, rejected by Hippolytus, 
languishes and fades to the point of death. Her nurse, suddenly become a 
philosopher, muses with Hamletlike skepticism about a life beyond the grave: 
Yet all man’s life is but ailing and dim, 


And rest upon the earth comes never. 
But if any far-off state there be, 
Dearer than life to mortality, 
The hand of the Dark hath hold thereof, 
And mist is under and mist above. 
And some are sick for life, and cling 
On earth to this nameless and shining thing; 
For other life is a fountain sealed, 
And the deeps below us are unrevealed, 
And we drift on legends forever.®4 


The nurse bears a message to Hippolytus that Phaedra’s bed will welcome him; 
he, knowing that she is his father’s wife, is horrified, and bursts into one of those 
passages that earned Euripides a reputation for misogyny: Oh God, why hast 
thou made this gleaming snare, 


Woman, to dog us on the happy earth? 
Was it thy will to make man, why his birth 
Through love and woman?85 


Phaedra dies; and in her hand her husband finds a note saying that Hippolytus 
seduced her. Theseus wildly calls upon Poseidon to slay Hippolytus. The youth 
protests his innocence, but is not believed. He is driven out of the land by 
Theseus; and as his chariot passes along the shore a sea lion emerges from the 


waves and pursues him; his horses run away, upset the chariot, and drag the 
entangled Hippolytus (i.e., “torn by horses”) over the rocks to a mangled death. 
And the chorus cries out, in lines that must have startled Athens, Ye gods that 
did snare him, 


Lo, I cast in your faces 
My hate and my scorn! 


In the Medea Euripides forgets for a while his war against the gods, and 
transforms the story of the Argonauts into his most powerful play. When Jason 
reaches Colchis, the royal princess Medea falls in love with him, helps him to 
get the Golden Fleece, and, to shield him, deceives her father and kills her 
brother. Jason vows eternal love to her, and takes her back with him to Iolcus. 
There the almost savage Medea poisons King Pelias to secure the throne that 
Pelias promised to Jason. Since the law of Thessaly forbids him to marry a 
foreigner, Jason lives with Medea in unwedded love, and has two children by 
her. But in time he tires of her barbarian intensity, looks about him for a legal 
wife and heir, and proposes to marry the daughter of Creon, King of Corinth. 
Creon accepts him, and exiles Medea. Medea, brooding upon her wrongs, speaks 
one of the famous passages of Euripides in defense of woman: Of all things upon 
earth that bleed and grow, 


A herb most bruised is woman. We must pay 
Our store of gold, hoarded for that one day, 

To buy us some man’s love; and lo, they bring 
A master of our flesh! There comes the sting 

Of the whole shame. And then the jeopardy, 
For good or ill, what shall that master be... . 
Home never taught her that—how best to guide 
Toward peace the thing that sleepeth at her side. 
And she who, laboring long, shall find some way 
Whereby her lord may bear with her, nor fray 
His yoke too fiercely, blessed is the breath 

That woman draws! Else let her pray for death. 
Her lord, if he be wearied of her face 

Within doors, gets him forth; some merrier place 
Will ease his heart; but she waits on, her whole 
Vision enchained on a single soul. 

And then they say ’tis they that face the call 

Of war, while we sit sheltered, hid from all 
Peril! False mocking! Sooner would I stand 
Three times to face their battles, shield in hand, 
Than bear one child.86 


Then follows the terrible story of her revenge. She sends to her rival, in 
pretended reconciliation, a set of costly robes; the Corinthian princess puts one 
on, and is consumed in fire; Creon, trying to rescue her, is burned to death. 
Medea kills her own children and drives off with their dead bodies before 
Jason’s eyes. The chorus chants a philosophic end: Great treasure halls hath 
Zeus in heaven, 


From whence to man strange dooms be given, 
Past hope or fear. 

And the end men looked for cometh not, 

And a path is there where no man thought: 
So hath it fallen here. 


The remaining plays turn for the most part upon the tale of Troy. In Helen we 
get the revised version of Stesichorus and Herodotus:8” the Spartan queen does 
not elope with Paris to Troy; she is carried against her will to Egypt, and 
chastely awaits her master there; all Greece, Euripides suggests, has been 
hoodwinked by the legend of Helen in Troy. In Iphigenia in Aulis he pours into 
the old story of Agamemnon’s sacrifice a profusion of sentiment new to the 
Greek drama, and a Lucretian horror of the crimes to which the ancient faith 
persuaded men. Aeschylus and Sophocles had also written on this theme, but 
their plays were soon forgotten in the brilliance of this new performance. The 
arrival of Clytaemnestra and her daughter is visioned with Euripidean 
tenderness; Orestes, “yet a wordless babe,” is present to witness the superstitious 
murder that will dictate his destiny. The girl is all shyness and happiness as she 
runs to greet the King: Iphig. Fain am I, father, on thy breast to fall, 


After so long! Though others I outrun— 

For oh, I yearn for thy face!—be not wroth .. . 

So glad to see me—yet what troubled look! 

Agam. On kings and captains weigheth many a care. 
Iphig. This hour be mine—this one! Yield not to care! 
Agam. Yea, I am all thine now; my thoughts stray not. . . 
Iphig. And yet—and yet—thine eyes are welling tears! 
Agam. Yea, for the absence yet to come is long. 

Iphig. I know not, know not, dear my sire, thy meaning. 
Agam. Thy wise discernment stirs my grief the more. 
Iphig. So I may please thee, folly will I talk.88 


When Achilles comes she finds that he knows nothing of their supposed 
marriage; instead she learns that the army is impatient for her sacrifice. She 
throws herself at Agamemnon’s feet, and begs for her life. 


I was thy first-born—first I called thee Sire, 
And sat, thy child, upon thy knees the first; 
And we exchanged sweet charities of life. 

And this was thy discourse with me—“My child, 
Shall I behold thee happy in the home 

Of thy liege lord and husband, as befits?” 

And nestling in the beard which now I clasp 

A suppliant, I made answer unto thee: 

“T too will welcome thee, when grey with years, 
In the sweet shelter of my home, my Sire, 

And with fond fostering recompense thy love.” 
Such were our words, which I remember well; 
But thou forgettest, and wouldst take my life.89 


Clytaemnestra denounces Agamemnon’s surrender to a savage ritual, and utters 
a threat that contains many tragedies—“Constrain me not to turn traitress to 
thee.” She encourages Achilles’ attempt to rescue the girl, but Iphigenia, 
changing her mood, refuses to escape. 


Hear the thing that flashed upon me, mother, as I thought hereon: 
Lo, I am resolved to die; and fain am I that this be done 
Gloriously—that I thrust ignoble thoughts away. .. . 

Unto me all mighty Hellas looks; I only can bestow 

Boons upon her—sailing of her galleys, Phrygia’s overthrow, 
Safety for her daughters from barbarians in the days to come, 

That the ravisher no more may snatch them from a happy home, 
When the penalty is paid for Paris’ outrage, Helen’s shame. 

All this great deliverance I in death shall compass, and my name, 
As of one who gave to Hellas freedom, shall be blessing-crowned.99 


When the soldiers come for her she forbids them to touch her, and moves of her 
own accord to the sacrificial pyre. 

In the Hecuba the war is over; Troy has been taken, and the victors are 
apportioning the spoils. Hecuba, widow of King Priam, sends her youngest son 
Polydorus with a treasure of gold to Priam’s friend Polymnestor, King of Thrace. 
But Polymnestor, thirsting for the gold, slays the boy and throws his corpse into 
the sea; it is cast up on the shores of Ilion, and is brought to Hecuba. Meanwhile 
the shade of dead Achilles holds the winds from blowing the Greek fleet 
homeward till he has received in human sacrifice the fairest of Priam’s 
daughters, Polyxena. The Greek herald, Talthybius, comes to take the girl from 
Hecuba. Finding her prostrate, disheveled, and distraught who had so recently 
been a queen, he utters some lines of Euripidean doubt: What shall I say, Zeus? 
—that thou look’st on men? 


Or that this fancy false we vainly hold 


For naught, who deem there is a race of gods, 
While chance controlleth all things among men?9! 


The next act of the composite drama takes the form of The Trojan Women. It 
was produced in 415, shortly after the Athenian destruction of Melos (416), and 
almost on the eve of the expedition that aimed to conquer Sicily for the Athenian 
Empire. It was at this moment that Euripides, shocked by the massacre in Melos 
and by the brutal imperialism of the proposed attack upon Syracuse, dared to 
present a powerful plea for peace, a brave portrayal of victory from the 
standpoint of the defeated, “the greatest denunciation of war in ancient 
literature.”92 He begins where Homer ends—after the capture of Troy. The 
Trojans lie dead after a general slaughter, and their women, bereaved to 
madness, pass down from their ruined city to be the concubines of the victors. 
Hecuba enters with her daughters Andromache and Cassandra. Polyxena has 
already been sacrificed, and now Talthybius comes to lead Cassandra to 
Agamemnon’s tent. Hecuba falls to the ground in grief. Andromache tries to 
console her, but she too breaks down, as clasping the little prince Astyanax to 
her breast, she thinks of his dead father. 


Andromache. And I... long since I drew my bow 
Straight at the heart of good fame; and I know 
My shaft hit; and for that am I the more 

Fallen from peace. All that men praise us for, 

I loved for Hector’s sake, and sought to win. 

I knew that always, be there hurt therein 

Or utter innocence, to roam abroad 

Hath ill report for women; so I trod 

Down the desire thereof, and walked my way 

In mine own garden. And light words and gay 
Parley of women never passed my door. 

The thoughts of mine own heart—I craved no more— 
Spake with me, and I was happy. Constantly 

I brought fair silence and a tranquil eye 

For Hector’s greeting, and watched well the way 
Of living, where to guide and where obey . . . 


One night—aye, men have said it—maketh tame 

A woman in a man’s arms. O shame, shame! 

What woman’s lips can so forswear her dead, 

And give strange kisses in another’s bed? 

Why, not a dumb beast, not a colt will run 

In the yoke untroubled, when her mate is gone... 
O my Hector! best beloved 

That, being mine, wast all in all to me, 

My prince, my wise one, O my majesty 

Of valiance! No man’s touch had ever come 


Near me, when thou from out my father’s home 

Didst lead me and make me thine .. . And thou art dead, 
And I war-flung to slavery and the bread 

Of shame in Hellas, over bitter seas! 


Hecuba, dreaming of some distant revenge, bids Andromache accept her new 
master graciously, that he may allow her to rear Astyanax, and that Astyanax 
may some day restore the house of Priam and the splendor of Troy. But the 
Greeks have thought of this too; and Talthybius comes to announce that 
Astyanax must die: “’Tis their will thy son from this crested wall of Troy be 
dashed to death.” He tears the child from its mother’s arms, and Andromache, 
holding it for a last moment, bids it an hysterical farewell. 


Go, die, my best beloved, my cherished one, 

In fierce men’s hands, leaving me here alone. 
Thy father was too valiant; that is why 

They slay thee. ... 

And none to pity thee! . . . Thou little thing 

That curlest in my arms, what sweet scents cling 
All round thy neck! Beloved, can it be 

All nothing, that this bosom cradled thee 

And fostered, all the weary nights wherethrough 

I watched upon thy sickness, till I grew 

Wasted with watching? Kiss me. This one time; 
Not ever again. Put up thine arms, and climb 
About my neck; now kiss me, lips to lips... 

Oh, ye have found an anguish that outstrips 

All tortures of the East, ye gentle Greeks! ... 
Quick, take him; drag him; cast him from the wall, 
If cast ye will! Tear him, ye beasts, be swift! 

God hath undone me, and I cannot lift 

One hand, one hand, to save my child from death. 


She becomes delirious, and swoons; soldiers carry her away. Menelaus appears, 
and bids his soldiers bring Helen to him. He has sworn that he will kill her, and 
Hecuba is comforted at the thought that punishment is at last to find Helen. 


I bless thee, Menelaus, I bless thee, 
If thou wilt slay her! Only fear to see 
Her visage, lest she snare thee and thou fall! 


Helen enters, untouched and unafraid, proud in the consciousness of her beauty. 


Hecuba. And comest thou now 

Forth, and hast decked thy bosom and thy brow, 
And breathest with thy lord the same blue air, 
Thou evil heart? Low, low, with ravaged hair, 


Rent raiment, and flesh shuddering, and within, 

Oh, shame at last, not glory for thy sin... . 

Be true, O King; let Hellas bear the crown 

Of justice. Slay this woman... . 

Menelaus. Peace, aged woman, peace. . . . (To the soldiers) Have some chambered galley set 
for her, 

Where she may sail the seas. . . . 

Hecuba. A lover once, will always love again. 


As Helen and Menelaus leave, Talthybius returns, bearing the dead body of 
Astyanax. 


Talth. Andromache . . . hath charmed these tears into mine eyes, 

Weeping her fatherland, as o’er the wave. 

She gazed, speaking words to Hector’s grave. 

Howbeit, she prayed us that due rites be done 

For burial of this babe. .. . And in thine hands 

She bade me lay him, to be swathed in bands 

Of death and garments . . . (Hecuba takes the body.) 

Hecuba. Ah, what a death hath found thee, little one! .. . 

Ye tender arms, the same dear mold have ye 

As his. .. . And dear proud lips, so full of hope, 

And closed forever! What false words ye said 

At daybreak, when ye crept into my bed, 

Called me kind names, and promised, “Grandmother, 

When thou art dead, I will cut close my hair 

And lead out all the captains to ride by 

Thy tomb.” Why didst thou cheat me so? ’Tis I, 

Old, homeless, childless, that for thee must shed 

Cold tears, so young, so miserably dead. 

Dear God! the pattering welcomes of thy feet, 

The nursing in my lap; and oh, the sweet 

Falling asleep together! All is gone. 

How should a poet carve the funeral stone 

To tell thy story true? “There lieth here 

A babe whom the Greeks feared, and in their fear 

Slew him.” Aye, Greece will bless the tale it tells! .. . 

Oh, vain is man, 

Who glorieth in his joy and hath no fears, While to and fro the chances of the years 

Dance like an idiot in the wind! ... (She wraps the child in the burial garments.) Glory of 
Phrygian raiment, which my thought 

Kept for thy bridal day with some far-sought 

Queen of the East, folds thee for evermore . . .93 


In the Electra the ancient theme is far advanced. Agamemnon is dead, 
Orestes is in Phocis, and Electra has been married off by her mother to a peasant 
whose simple fidelity, and awe of her royal descent, survive her brooding 
negligence of him. To her, wondering will Orestes never find her, Orestes 


comes, bidden by Apollo himself (Euripides drives this point home) to avenge 
Agamemnon’s death. Electra stirs him on; if he will not kill the murderers she 
will. The lad finds Aegisthus and slays him, and then turns upon his mother. 
Clytaemnestra is here a subdued and aging woman, gray-haired and frail, 
haunted by the memory of her crimes, at once fearing and loving the children 
who hate her; asking, but not begging, for mercy; and half reconciled to the 
penalty of her sins. When the killing is over Orestes is overcome with horror. 


Sister, touch her again, 

Oh, veil the body of her, 

Shed on her raiment fair, 

And close that death-red stain.— 
Mother! And didst thou bear, 
Bear in thy bitter pain, 

To life, thy murderer?94 


The final act of the drama, in Euripides, is called Iphigenia in Tauris—i.e., 
Iphigenia among the Tauri. Artemis, it now appears, substituted a deer for 
Agamemnon’s daughter on the pyre at Aulis, snatched the girl from the flames, 
and made her a priestess at the shrine of Artemis among the half-savage Tauri of 
the Crimea. The Tauri make it a rule to sacrifice to the goddess any stranger who 
sets foot unasked upon their shores; and Iphigenia is the unhappy, brooding 
ministrant who consecrates the victims. Eighteen years of separation from 
Greece and those she loved have dulled her mind with grief. Meanwhile the 
oracle of Apollo has promised Orestes peace if he will capture from the Tauri the 
sacred image of Artemis, and bring it to Attica. Orestes and Pylades set sail, and 
at last reach the land of the Tauri, who gladly accept them as gifts of the sea for 
Artemis, and hurry them off to be slain at her altar. Orestes, exhausted, falls in 
an epileptic fit at Iphigenia’s feet; and though she does not recognize him, she is 
overwhelmed with pity as she sees the two comrades, in the fairest years of 
youth, faced with death. 


Iphig. To none is given 

To know the coming nor the end of woe; 

So dark is God, and to great darkness go 

His paths, by blind chance mazed from our ken. 

Whence are ye come, O most unhappy men?... 

What mother then was yours, O strangers, say, 

And father? And your sister, if you have 

A sister: both at once, so young and brave To leave her brotherless. . . . 
Orestes. Would that my sister’s hand could close mine eyes! 
Iphig. Alas, she dwelleth under distant skies, 

Unhappy one, and vain is all thy prayer. 


Yet, oh, thou art from Argos; all of care 

That can be I will give, and fail thee not. 

Rich raiment to thy burial shall be brought, 
And oil to cool thy pyre in golden floods, 

And sweet that from a thousand mountain buds 
The murmuring bee hath garnered, I will throw 
To die with thee in fragrance. 


She promises to save them if they will carry back to Argos the message which 
she bids them store in their memories. 


Iphig. Say, “To Orestes, Agamemnon’s son, 

She that was slain in Aulis, dead to Greece 

Yet quick, Iphigenia, sendeth peace.” 

Orestes. Iphigenia! Where? Back from the dead? 
Iphig. ’Tis I. But speak not, lest thou break my thread. 
“Take me to Argos, brother, ere I die.” 


Orestes wishes to clasp her in his arms, but the attendants forbid it; no man may 
touch the priestess of Artemis. He declares himself Orestes, but she cannot 
believe him. He convinces her by recalling the tales Electra told them. 


Iphig. Is this the babe I knew, 
The little babe, light-lifted like a bird? .. . 
O Argos land, O hearth and holy flame 
That old Cyclopes lit, 
I bless ye that he lives, that he is grown, 
A light and strength, my brother and mine own; 
I bless your name for it.95 


They offer to rescue her, and in turn she helps them to capture the image of 
Artemis. By her subtle ruse they reach their ship safely, and carry the statue to 
Brauron; there Iphigenia becomes a priestess, and there, after her death, she is 
worshiped as a deity. Orestes is released from the Furies, and knows some years 
of peace. The thirst of the gods is sated, and the drama of The Children of 
Tantalus is complete. 


2. The Dramatist 


We must agree with Aristotle that these plays, from the viewpoint of dramatic 
technique, fall short of the standards set by Aeschylus and Sophocles.9° The 
Medea, the Hippolytus, and The Bacchae are well planned, but even they cannot 
compare with the structural integrity of the Oresteia, or the complex unity of 
Oedipus the King. Instead of plunging at once into the action, and explaining its 


antecedents gradually and naturally in the course of the story, Euripides employs 
the artificial expedient of a pedagogical prologue, and, worse still, puts it 
sometimes into the mouth of a god. Instead of showing us the action directly, 
which is the function of drama, he too often introduces a messenger to describe 
the action, even when no violence is involved. Instead of making the chorus a 
part of the action he transforms it into a philosophical aside, or uses it to 
interrupt the development with lyrics always beautiful, but often irrelevant. 
Instead of presenting ideas through action, he sometimes displaces action with 
ideas, and turns the stage into a school for speculation, rhetoric, and argument. 
Too often his plots depend upon coincidences and “recognition”—though these 
are well arranged and dramatically presented. Most of the plays (like a few by 
his predecessors) end with intervention by the deus ex machina, the god from the 
crane—a device that can be forgiven only on the assumption that for Euripides 
the real play ended before this theophany, and the god was let down to provide 
the orthodox with a virtuous conclusion to what would otherwise have been a 
scandalous performance.9’ With such prologues and epilogues the great 
humanist won the privilege of presenting his heresies on the stage. 

The material, like the form, is a medley of genius and artifice. Euripides is 
above all sensitive, as every poet must be; he feels the problems of mankind 
intensely, and expresses them with passion; he is the most tragic and the most 
human of all dramatists. But his feeling is too frequently sentimentality; his 
“droppings of warm tears”98 are too easily released; he loses no chance to show 
a mother parting from her children, and wrings all possible pathos out of every 
situation. These scenes are always moving, and sometimes are described with a 
power unequaled in tragedy before or since; but they descend occasionally to 
melodrama, and a surfeit of violence and horror, as at the close of the Medea. 
Euripides is the Byron and Shelley and Hugo of Greece, a Romantic Movement 
in himself. 

He easily surpasses his rivals in the delineation of character. Psychological 
analysis replaces with him, even more than with Sophocles, the operation of 
destiny; he is never weary of investigating the morals and motives of human 
conduct. He studies a great variety of men, from Electra’s peasant husband to the 
kings of Greece and Troy; no other dramatist has drawn so many types of 
women, or drawn them with such sympathy; every shade of vice and virtue 
interests him, and is realistically portrayed. Aeschylus and Sophocles were too 
absorbed in the universal and eternal to see the temporal and the particular 
clearly; they created profound types, but Euripides creates living individuals; 
neither of the older men, for example, realized Electra so vividly. In these plays 
the drama of the conflict with fate yields more and more to the drama of 


situation and character, and the way is prepared by which, in the following 
centuries, the Greek stage will be captured by the comedy of manners under 
Philemon and Menander. 


3. The Philosopher 


But it would be foolish to judge Euripides chiefly as a playwright; his ruling 
interest is not dramatic technique but philosophical inquiry and political reform. 
He is the son of the Sophists, the poet of the Enlightenment, the representative of 
the radical younger generation that laughed at the old myths, flirted with 
socialism, and called for a new social order in which there should be less 
exploitation of man by man, of women by men, and of all by the state. It is for 
these rebel souls that Euripides writes; for them he adds his skeptical 
innuendoes, and inserts a thousand heresies between the lines of supposedly 
religious plays. He covers his tracks with pious passages and patriotic odes; he 
presents a sacred myth so literally that its absurdity is manifest and yet his 
orthodoxy cannot be impeached; he gives the body of his plays over to doubt, 
but surrenders the first and last words to the gods. His subtlety and brilliance, 
like those of the French Encyclopedists, is due in some part to the compulsion 
laid upon him to speak his mind while saving his skin. 

His theme is that of Lucretius— 


Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum 


—so great are the evils to which religion has led men: oracles that breed 
violence upon violence, myths that exalt immorality with divine example, and 
shed supernatural sanctions upon dishonesty, adultery, theft, human sacrifice, 
and war. He describes a soothsayer as “a man who speaks few truths but many 
lies”;99 he calls it “sheer folly” to chart the future from the entrails of birds;109 he 
denounces the whole apparatus of oracles and divination.1°! Above all he resents 
the immoral implications of the legends: Men shall know there is no God, no 
light 


In heaven, if wrong to the end shall conquer right. . . . 
Say not there be adulterers in heaven, 

Nor prisoner gods and gaolers: long ago 

My heart hath named it vile, and shall not alter. . . . 
These tales be false, false as those feastings wild 

Of Tantalus, and gods that tare a child. 

This land of murderers to its gods hath given 

Its own lust. Evil dwelleth not in heaven. .. . 


All these 
Are dead unhappy tales of minstrelsy. 192 


Sometimes such passages are softened with hymns to Dionysus, or psalms of 
pantheistic piety; but occasionally a character extends the Euripidean doubt to all 
the gods: Doth some one say that there be gods above? 


There are not, no, there are not. Let no fool, 

Led by the old false fable, thus deceive you. 
Look at the facts themselves, yielding my words 
No undue credence; for I say that kings 

Kill, rob, break oaths, lay cities waste by fraud, 
And doing thus are happier than those 

Who live calm pious lives day after day. 13 


He begins his lost Melanippe with a startling couplet— 


O Zeus, if there be a Zeus, 
For I know of him only by report— 


whereupon the audience, we are told, rose to its feet in protest. And he 
concludes: 


The gods, too, whom mortals deem so wise, 

Are nothing clearer than some winged dream; 

And all their ways, like man’s ways, but a stream 

Of turmoil. He who cares to suffer least, 

Not blind as fools are blinded by a priest, 

Goes straight. . . to what death, those who know him know. 104 


The fortunes of men, he thinks, are the result of natural causes, or of aimless 
chance; they are not the work of intelligent supernatural beings.195 He suggests 
rational explanations of supposed miracles; Alcestis, for example, did not really 
die, but was sent off to burial while still alive; Heracles caught up with her 
before she had time to die.!°6 He does not clearly tell us what his belief is, 
perhaps because he feels that the evidence does not lend itself to clear belief; but 
his most characteristic expressions are those of the vague pantheism that was 
now replacing polytheism among the educated Greeks. 


Thou deep Base of the World, and thou high Throne 
Above the World, whoe’er thou art, unknown 

And hard of surmise, Chain of Things that be, 

Or Reason of our Reason; God to thee 

I lift my praise, seeing the silent road 

That bringeth justice ere the end be trod 

To all that breathes and dies.107 


Social justice is the minor theme of his songs; like all sympathetic spirits he 
longs for a time when the strong will be more chivalrous to the weak, and there 
will be an end to misery and strife.10° Even in the midst of war, with all its 
compulsion to a patriotic belligerency, he presents the woes and horrors of war 
with unsparing realism. 


How are ye blind, 
Ye treaders down of cities, ye that cast 
Temples to desolation, and lay waste 
Tombs, the untrodden sanctuaries where lie 
The ancient dead; yourselves so soon to die.109 


He gnaws his heart out at the sight of Athenians fighting Spartans for half a 
century, each enslaving the other, and both killing off their best; and he indites in 
a late play a touching apostrophe to peace: O Peace, thou givest plenty as from a 
deep spring; there is no beauty like unto thine; no, not even among the blessed 
gods. My heart yearneth within me, for thou tarriest; I grow old and thou 
returnest not. Shall weariness overcome mine eyes before they see thy bloom 
and thy comeliness? When the lovely songs of the dancers are heard again, and 
the thronging feet of them that wear garlands, shall grey hairs and sorrow have 
destroyed me utterly? Return, thou holy one, to our city; abide not far from us, 
thou that quencheth wrath. Strife and bitterness shall depart if thou art with us; 
madness and the edge of the sword shall flee from our doors.109a 


Almost alone among the great writers of his time he dares to attack slavery; 
during the Peloponnesian War it became obvious that most slaves were such not 
by nature but by the accidents of life. He does not recognize any natural 
aristocracy; environment rather than heredity makes the man. The slaves in his 
dramas play important parts, and often speak his finest lines. With the 
imaginative sympathy of a poet he considers women. He knows the faults of the 
sex, and exposes them so realistically that Aristophanes was able to make him 
out a misogynist; but he did more than any other playwright of antiquity to 
present the case for women, and to support the dawning movement for their 
emancipation Some of his plays are almost modern, post-Ibsen studies in the 
problems of sex, even of sexual perversion.!!9 He describes men with realism, 
but women with gallantry; the terrible Medea gets more compassion from him 
than he accords to the heroic but unfaithful Jason. He is the first dramatist to 
make a play turn upon love; his famous ode to Eros in the lost Andromeda was 
mouthed by thousands of young Greeks: O Love, our Lord, of gods and men the 
king, 


Either teach not how beauteous beauty is, 
Or help poor lovers, whom like clay thou moldest, 
Through toil and labor to a happy end.111 


Euripides is naturally a pessimist, for every romantic becomes a pessimist 
when reality impinges upon romance. “Life,” said Horace Walpole, “is a comedy 
to those who think, a tragedy to those who feel.” 112 “Long ago,” says our poet, I 
looked upon man’s days, and found a grey 


Shadow. And this thing more I surely say 

That those of all men who are counted wise, 
Strong wits, devisers of great policies, 

Do pay the bitterest toll. Since life began 

Hath there in God’s eye stood one happy man?!13 


He wonders at the greed and cruelty of men, the resourcefulness of evil, and 
the obscene indiscriminateness of death. At the beginning of the Alcestis Death 
says, “Is it not my function to take the doomed?”—to which Apollo answers, 
“No; only to dispatch those who have ripened into full old age.” When death 
comes after life has been fully lived it is natural, and does not offend us. “We 
should not lament our fate if, like the harvests that follow each other in the 
passage of the years, one generation of men after another flowers, fades, and is 
carried off. So it is ordered in the course of Nature; and we must not be 
dismayed by anything that is rendered inevitable by her laws.”!!4 His conclusion 
is stoicism: “Do thou endure as men must, chafing not.”!!5 Now and then, 
following Anaximenes and anticipating the Stoics, he consoles himself with the 
thought that the spirit of man is part of the divine Air or pneuma, and will, after 
death, be preserved in the Soul of the World.116 


Who knows if that be life which we call death, 
And life be dying?—-save alone that men 

Living bear grief, but when they yield their breath 
They have no sorrow then, and grieve no more.!17 


4. The Exile 


The man whom we picture from these plays resembles sufficiently the sitting 
statue in the Louvre, and the busts at Naples, to let us believe that these are 
faithful copies of authentic Greek originals. The bearded face is handsome, but 
overwrought with meditation, and softened with a tender melancholy. His 
friends agreed with his enemies that he was gloomy, almost morose, not given to 
conviviality or laughter, and spending his later years in the seclusion of his 


island home. He had three sons, and derived some happiness from their 
childhood.!18 He found solace in books, and was the first private citizen in 
Greece, so far as we know, to collect a substantial library.*, 119 He had excellent 
friends, including Protagoras and Socrates; the latter, who ignored other dramas, 
said that to see a play by Euripides he would walk to the Piraeus—a serious 
matter for a stout philosopher. The younger generation of emancipated souls 
looked up to him as their leader. But he had more enemies than any other writer 
in Greek history. The judges, who felt themselves bound, presumably, to protect 
religion and morals from his skeptical arrows, crowned only five of his efforts 
with victory; even so it was liberal of the archon basileus to admit so many 
Euripidean plays to a religious stage. Conservatives in all fields looked upon the 
dramatist as responsible with Socrates for the growth of unbelief among 
Athenian youth. Aristophanes declared war upon him at the outset in The 
Acharnians, satirized him with hilarious caricature in The Thesmophoriazusae, 
and, in the year after the poet’s death, continued the attack in The Frogs; 
nevertheless, we are told, the tragic and the comic dramatist were on friendly 
terms to the end.129 As for the audience, it denounced his heresies and crowded 
to his plays. When, at line 612 of the Hippolytus, the young hunter said, “My 
tongue hath swom, but my mind remains unbound,” the crowd protested so 
loudly against what seemed to be an outrageously immoral proposition that 
Euripides had to rise in his seat and comfort them with the assurance that 
Hippolytus would suffer edifyingly before the story closed—a safe promise for 
almost any character in Greek tragedy. 

About 410 he was indicted on a charge of impiety; and soon afterward 
Hygiaonon brought against him another suit, involving much of the poet’s 
fortune, and adduced Hippolytus’ line as proof of Euripides’ dishonesty. Both 
accusations failed; but the wave of public resentment that met The Trojan 
Women led Euripides to feel that he had hardly a friend left in Athens. Even his 
wife, it is said, turned against him because he could not join in the martial 
enthusiasm of the city. In 408, at the age of seventy-two, he accepted the 
invitation of King Archelaus to be his guest in the Macedonian capital. At Pella, 
under the protection of this Frederick—who had no fears for the orthodoxy of 
his people—Euripides found peace and comfort; there he wrote the almost 
idyllic Iphigenia in Aulis, and the profound religious play, The Bacchae. 
Eighteen months after his arrival he died, attacked and dismembered, said pious 
Greeks, by the royal hounds. !21! 

A year later his son produced the two dramas at the city Dionysia, and the 
judges gave them the first prize. Even modern scholars have thought that The 
Bacchae was Euripides’ apology to Greek religion;!22 and yet the play may have 


been intended as a bitter allegory of Euripides’ treatment by the public of 
Athens. It is the story of how Pentheus, King of Thebes, was torn to pieces by a 
mob of female Dionysian orgiasts, led by his own mother Agave because he had 
denounced their wild superstition and intruded upon their revelry. It was no 
invention; the tale belonged to the religious tradition; the dismemberment and 
sacrifice of an animal, or of any man who dared to attend the ceremonies, was 
part of the Dionysian rite; and this powerful drama, by returning for its plot to 
the legend of Dionysus, bound Greek tragedy at its culmination with Greek 
tragedy at its birth. The play was composed among the Macedonian mountains 
which it describes in lyrics of unfailing power; and perhaps it was intended for 
performance in Pella, where the Bacchic cult was especially strong. Euripides 
enters with surprising insight into the mood of religious ecstasy, and puts into 
the mouths of the Bacchantes psalms of passionate devotion; it may indeed be 
that the old poet had gone to the limits of rationalism and beyond it, and 
recognized now the frailty of reason, and the persistency of the emotional needs 
of women and men. But the story does dubious honor to the Dionysian religion; 
its theme is once more the evils that may come of superstitious creeds. 

The god Dionysus visits Thebes in disguise as a Bacchus, or incarnation of 
himself, and preaches the worship of Dionysus. The daughters of Cadmus reject 
the message; he hypnotizes them into pious ecstasy, and they go up into the hills 
to worship him with wild dances. They clothe themselves with the skins of 
animals, girdle themselves with snakes, crown themselves with ivy, and suckle 
the young of wolves and deer. The Theban king Pentheus opposes the cult as 
hostile to reason, morals, and order, and imprisons its preacher, who bears his 
punishment with Christian gentleness. But the god in the preacher asserts 
himself, opens the prison walls, and uses his miraculous power to hypnotize the 
young ruler. Under this influence Pentheus dresses himself as a woman, climbs 
the hills, and joins the revelers. The women discover that he is a man, and tear 
him limb from limb; his own mother, drunk with “possession,” carries Pentheus’ 
severed head in her hands, thinking it the head of a lion, and sings a song of 
triumph over it. When she comes to her senses and sees that it is the head of her 
son, she is revolted with the cult that intoxicated her; and when Dionysus says, 
“Ye mocked me, being God; this is your wage,” she answers, “Should God be 
like a proud man in his rage?” The last lesson is the same as the first; even in his 
dying play the poet remained Euripides. 

After his death he achieved popularity even in Athens. The ideas for which he 
had fought became the dominant conceptions of the following centuries, and the 
Hellenistic age looked back to him and to Socrates as the greatest intellectual 
stimuli that Greece had ever known. He had dealt with living problems rather 


than “dead tales of minstrelsy,” and it took the ancient world a long time to 
forget him. The plays of his predecessors slipped into oblivion while his own 
were repeated in every year, and wherever the Greek world had a stage. When, 
in the collapse of that expedition to Syracuse (415) whose failure had been 
forecast in The Trojan Women, the captive Athenians faced a living death as 
chained slaves in the quarries of Sicily, those were given their freedom (Plutarch 
tells us) who could recite passages from the plays of Euripides.!2° The New 
Comedy molded itself upon his dramas, and grew out of them; one of its leaders, 
Philemon, said, “If I were sure that the dead have consciousness, I would hang 
myself to see Euripides.”!24 The revival of skepticism, liberalism, and 
humanitarianism in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries made Euripides 
almost a contemporary figure, more modern than Shakespeare. All in all, only 
Shakespeare has equaled him; and Goethe did not think so. “Have all the nations 
of the world since Euripides,” asked Goethe of Eckermann, “produced one 
dramatist worthy to hand him his slippers?”!2° Not more than one. 


VI. ARISTOPHANES 


1. Aristophanes and the War 


Greek tragedy is more somber than the Elizabethan, because it seldom 
employs that principle of comic relief by which, through a humorous 
interruption of the tragical, the auditor’s tolerance for tragedy is increased. The 
Greek playwright preferred to keep his tragic drama on a persistently high plane, 
and relegated comedy to a “satyr” play which carried no serious import, but 
allowed the excited emotions of the audience to subside into humor and ease. In 
the course of time the comic drama declared its independence of tragedy, and a 
day was allotted to it, at the Dionysian festivals, when the entire program 
consisted of three or four comedies, written by different authors, played in 
succession, and competing for a separate prize. 

Comedy, like oratory, had its first Greek bloom in Sicily. About 484 there 
came to Syracuse from Cos a philosopher, physician, poet, and dramatist, 
Epicharmus, who expounded Pythagoras, Heracleitus, and rationalism in thirty- 
five comedies, of which only occasional quotations remain. Twelve years after 
Epicharmus’ arrival in Sicily the Athenian archon allowed its first chorus to 
comedy. The new art developed rapidly under the stimulus of democracy and 
freedom, and became the principal medium, in Athens, of moral and political 
satire. The wide license of speech permitted to comedy was a tradition of the 


Dionysian phallic procession. The abuse of this freedom led in 440 to a law 
against personal attacks in comedy; but this prohibition was repealed three years 
later, and full freedom of criticism and abuse continued even during the 
Peloponnesian War. The Greek comedy took the place, as political critic, of a 
free press in modern democracies. 

We hear of many comic dramatists before Aristophanes, and the great 
Rabelais of antiquity even condescended to praise some of them when the smoke 
of his battles with them had cleared away. Cratinus was the mouthpiece of 
Cimon, and made rabid war against Pericles, whom he called “the squill-headed 
God Almighty”;!26 merciful time has spared us the necessity of reading him. 
Another forerunner was Pherecrates, who, about 420, satirized, in The Wild Men, 
those Athenians who professed to dislike civilization and to long for a “return to 
nature”: so old are the brave innovations of our youth. The ablest competitor of 
Aristophanes was Eupolis; they at first co-operated, then quarreled and parted, 
after which they satirized each other vigorously, but still agreed in attacking the 
democratic party. If comedy throughout the fifth century was hostile to 
democracy, it was partly because poets like money and the aristocracy was rich, 
but chiefly because the function of Greek comedy was to amuse with criticism, 
and the democratic party was in power. Since the leader of the democracy, 
Pericles, was sympathetic to new ideas like the emancipation of woman and the 
development of a rationalist philosophy, the comic dramatists ranged 
themselves, with suspicious unanimity, against all forms of radicalism, and 
called for a return to the ways and reputed morals of the “Men of Marathon.” 
Aristophanes became the voice of this reaction, as Socrates and Euripides were 
the protagonists of the new ideas. The conflict between religion and philosophy 
captured the comic stage. 

Aristophanes had some excuse for liking aristocracy, since he came of a 
cultured and prosperous family, and appears to have owned land in Aegina. His 
very name was a patent of nobility, meaning “the best made manifest.” Born 
about 450, he was in the springtime of life when Athens and Sparta began that 
war which was to be a bitter theme of his plays. The Spartan invasion of Attica 
compelled him to abandon his country estate and come to live in Athens. He 
disliked city life, and resented the sudden demand upon him to hate Megarians, 
Corinthians, and Spartans; he denounced this conflict of Greek killing Greek, 
and called, in play after play, for peace. 

After the death of Pericles in 429 supreme power in Athens passed into the 
hands of the rich tanner, Cleon, who represented those commercial interests that 
wanted a “knock-out blow”—.e., the utter destruction of Sparta as a competitor 
for the mastery of Greece. In a lost play, The Babylonians (426), Aristophanes 


subjected Cleon and his policies to such stinging ridicule that the burly strategos 
prosecuted him for treason, and had him fined. Two years later Aristophanes 
revenged himself by presenting The Knights. Its leading character was Demos 
(i.e., the People), whose major-domo was called the Tanner; everyone 
understood the transparent allegory, including Cleon, who saw the play. The 
satire was so sharp that no actor would play the part of the Tanner for fear of 
political misfortune, whereupon Aristophanes took the role himself. Nicias (the 
name of the superstitious leader of the oligarchic faction) announces that an 
oracle has told him that the next ruler of Demos’ house will be a sausage-seller. 
Such a huckster comes along, and the slaves hail him as “Chief that shall be of 
our glorious Athens!” “Prithee,” says the Sausage-Seller, “let me go wash my 
tripes .. . you make a fool of me.” But one Demosthenes assures him that he has 
just the qualifications for ruling the people—is he not a rascal, and free from all 
education? The Tanner, fearing that he is to be deposed, protests his services and 
his loyalty to Demos; no one except the harlots, he urges, has done so much for 
Demos as he. There is the usual Aristophanic burlesque: the Sausage-Seller 
belabors the Tanner with tripe, and primes himself for an oratorical contest in the 
Assembly by eating garlic. A contest in adulation ensues, to see which of the 
candidates can praise Demos the more lavishly, and “deserve better of Demos 
and his belly.” The rivals bring a feast of good things and lay them before 
Demos like a platter of pre-election promises. The Sausage-Seller proposes that 
as a test of their honesty each candidate’s locker shall be searched. In the 
Tanner’s locker a heap of succulent dainties is found, in particular a massive 
cake, from which he has cut only a tiny slice for Demos (a reference to a current 
charge that Cleon had embezzled state funds). The Tanner is dismissed, and the 
Sausage-Seller becomes the ruler of Demos’ house. 

The Wasps (422) continues the satire on democracy in a milder and weaker 
vein; the chorus is composed of idle citizens—dressed as wasps—who seek to 
make an obol or two every day by serving as jurymen, in order that they may, by 
listening to “sycophants” and levying confiscatory fines, vote the money of the 
rich into the coffers of the state and the pockets of the poor. But Aristophanes’ 
ruling interest in these early plays is to ridicule war and promote peace. The hero 
of The Acharnians (425) is Diceopolis (“Honest Citizen”), a farmer who 
complains that his land has been devastated by armies, so that he can no longer 
live by squeezing wine from his vineyards. He sees no reason for war, and is 
clear that he himself has no quarrel with the Spartans. Tired of waiting for the 
generals or the politicians to make peace, he signs a personal treaty with the 
Lacedaemonians; and when a chorus of war-patriotic neighbors denounces him 
he replies: Well, the very Spartans even, I’ve my doubts and scruples whether 


They’ve been totally to blame, in every instance, altogether. 
Chorus. Not to blame in every instance? Villain, vagabond, how dare ye, 
Talking treason to our faces, to suppose that we will spare ye? 


He agrees to let them kill him if he cannot prove that Athens is as much to blame 
for the war as Sparta. His head is laid upon a chopping block, and he begins his 
argument. Presently an Athenian general enters, defeated, blustering, and 
profane; the Chorus is disgusted with him, and releases Diceopolis, who pleases 
all by selling a wine called Peace. It was a play of considerable audacity, 
possible only among a people trained to hear the other side. Taking advantage of 
the parabasis or digression in which the custom of comedy allowed the author to 
address the audience through the chorus or one of the characters, Aristophanes 
explained his function as a comic gadfly among the Athenians: Never since our 
poet presented comedies has he praised himself upon the stage. . . . But he 
maintains that he has done you much that is good. If you no longer allow 
yourselves to be too much hoodwinked by strangers or seduced by flattery, if in 
politics you are no longer the ninnies you once were, it is thanks to him. 
Formerly, when delegates from other cities wanted to deceive you, they had but 
to style you “the people crowned with violets”; at the word “violets” you at once 
sat erect on the tips of your bums. Or if, to tickle your vanity, some one spoke of 
“rich and sleek Athens,” he would get all, because he spoke of you as he would 
have of anchovies in oil. In cautioning you against such wiles, the poet has done 
you great service. !27 


In The Peace (421) the poet was triumphant: Cleon was dead, and Nicias was 
about to sign for Athens a treaty pledging peace and friendship with Sparta for 
fifty years. But a few years later hostilities were resumed; and in 411 
Aristophanes, abandoning hope in his fellow citizens, invited the women of 
Greece to end the bloodshed. As the Lysistrata opens, the ladies of Athens, while 
their men are still asleep, gather at dawn in council near the Acropolis. They 
agree to withhold the comforts of love from their spouses until these come to 
terms with the enemy; and they send an embassy to the women of Sparta to 
invite their co-operation in this novel campaign for peace. The men, awake at 
last, call to the women to come home; when these refuse, the men besiege them, 
but the attackers are repulsed with pails of hot water and torrents of speech. 
Lysistrata (“Dissolver of Armies”) reads the men a lesson: During the wars of 
old we bore with you. .. . But we observed you carefully; and oftentimes, when 
we were at home, we used to hear that you had decided some matter badly. 
When we inquired about it, the men would answer, “What’s that to you? Be 


silent.” And we asked, “How is it, husband, that you men manage these affairs 
so foolishly?” 


The leader of the men answers that women must keep out of public matter? 
because they cannot manage the treasury. (As they debate, some of the women 
steal away to their husbands, muttering Aristophanic excuses.) Lysistrata replies, 
“Why not? The wives have long had the management of their husbands’ purses, 
to the great advantage of both.” She argues so well that the men are finally 
persuaded to call a conference of the warring states. When the delegates are 
gathered, Lysistrata arranges that they shall have all the wine they can drink. 
Soon they are in a happy mood, and the long-delayed treaty is signed. The 
chorus ends the play with a paean to peace. 


2. Aristophanes and the Radicals 


Behind the disintegration of Athenian public life, in the view of Aristophanes, 
lay two basic evils: democracy and irreligion. He agreed with Socrates that the 
sovereignty of the people had become a sovereignty of politicians; but he was 
convinced that the skepticism of Socrates, Anaxagoras, and the Sophists had 
helped to loosen those moral bonds which had once made for social order and 
personal integrity. In The Clouds he made uproarious fun of the new philosophy. 
An old-fashioned gentleman by the name of Strepsiades, who is looking for an 
argument that may justify him in repudiating his debts, is delighted to hear that 
Socrates operates a Thinking Shop where one may learn to prove anything, even 
if it is false. He finds his way to the “School of Very Hard Thinkers.” In the 
middle of the classroom he sees Socrates suspended from the ceiling in a basket, 
engrossed in thought, while some of the students are bent down with noses to the 
ground. 


Strep. What are those people doing, stooping so oddly? 

Student. They are probing the secrets that lie deep as Tartarus. 

Strep. But why—excuse me, but—their hind quarters—why are they stuck up so strangely in 
the air? 

Stud. Their other ends are studying astronomy. (Strepsiades asks Socrates for lessons.) Socr. 
By what gods do you swear? For the gods are not a current coin with us. (Points to the chorus of 
clouds.) These are the real gods. 

Strep. But come, is there no Zeus? 

Socr. There is no Zeus. 

Strep. But who makes it rain, then? 

Socr. These clouds. For have you ever seen rain without clouds? But if it were Zeus he ought 
to rain in fine weather as well as when clouds appear. . . . 


Strep. But tell me, who is it that thunders? This makes me tremble. 

Socr. These clouds, as they roll, thunder. 

Strep. How? 

Socr. When they are full of water, and are driven along, they fall heavily upon each other, and 
burst with a clap. 

Strep. But who drives them? Is it not Zeus? 

Socr. Not at all; the ethereal Vortex drives them on. 

Strep. So the greatest of gods is Vortex. But what makes the clap of thunder? 

Socr. I will teach you from your own case. Were you ever, after being stuffed with broth at a 
festival, later disturbed in your stomach, and did a tumult suddenly rumble through you? 


In another scene Pheidippides, son of Strepsiades, meets in personification 
Just Argument and Unjust Argument. The first tells him that he must imitate the 
stoic virtues of the men of Marathon, but the other preaches to him the new 
morality. What good, asks Unjust Argument, have men ever gained by justice, or 
virtue, or moderation? For one honest successful and respected man there can 
always be found ten dishonest successful and respected men. Consider the gods 
themselves: they lied, stole, murdered, and committed adultery; and they are 
worshiped by all the Greeks. When Just Argument doubts that most successful 
men have been dishonest, Unjust Argument asks him: Come now, from what 
class do our lawyers spring? 


J. A. Well—from the blackguards. 

U. A. Surely. Tell me, again, what are our tragic poets? 

J. A. Blackguards. 

U. A. And our public orators? 

J. A. Blackguards all. 

U. A. Now look about you. (Turning and pointing to the audience.) Which class among our 
friends here seems the most numerous? (J. A. gravely examines the audience.) J. A. The 
blackguards have it by a large majority. 


Pheidippides is so apt a pupil of Unjust Argument that he beats his father, on the 
ground that he is strong enough to do it and enjoys it; and besides, he asks, “Did 
you not beat me when I was a boy?” Strepsiades begs for mercy in the name of 
Zeus, but Pheidippides informs him that Zeus no longer exists, having been 
replaced by Vortex. The enraged father runs out into the streets, and calls upon 
all good citizens to destroy this new philosophy. They attack and burn down the 
Thinking Shop, and Socrates barely escapes with his life. 

We do not know what part this comedy played in the tragedy of Socrates. It 
was brought out in 423, twenty-four years before the famous trial. Its good- 
humored satire does not seem to have offended the philosopher; we are told that 
he stood throughout the performance,!28 to give his enemies a better shot. Plato 
pictures Socrates and Aristophanes as friends after the performance; Plato 
himself recommended the play to Dionysius I of Syracuse as a jolly 


extravaganza, and maintained his own friendship with Aristophanes even after 
his master’s death.129 Of the three accusers of Socrates in 399 one, Meletus, was 
a child when the comedy was presented, and another Anytus, was on friendly 
terms with Socrates after the play.!3° Probably the later circulation of the play as 
literature did the sage more harm than its original performance; Socrates himself, 
in Plato’s report of his defense, referred to the play as one of the major sources 
of that bad reputation which was prejudicing his case with the jurors. 


There was another target in Athens at which Aristophanes aimed his satire; 
and in this case the mood was one of implacable hostility. He distrusted the 
skepticisms of the Sophists, the moral, economic, and political individualism 
that was undermining the state, the sentimental feminism that was agitating the 
women, and the socialism that was arousing the slaves. All these evils he saw at 
their clearest in Euripides; and he resolved to destroy with laughter the influence 
of the great dramatist upon the mind of Greece. 

He began in 411 with a play which he called The Thesmophoriazusae, from 
the women who celebrated in sexual exclusiveness the feast of Demeter and 
Persephone. The assembled devotees discuss the latest quips of Euripides against 
their sex, and plan revenge. Euripides gets wind of the proceedings, and 
persuades his father-in-law Mnesilochus to dress as a woman and enter the 
meeting to defend him. The first complainant alleges that the tragic dramatist has 
deprived her of a living: formerly she made wreaths for the temples, but since 
Euripides has shown that there are no gods, the temple business has been ruined. 
Mnesilochus defends Euripides on the ground that his worst sayings about 
women are visibly and audibly true, and are mild compared with what women 
themselves know to be their faults. The ladies suspect that this traducer of the 
sex cannot be a woman; they tear off Mnesilochus’ disguise, and he saves 
himself from dismemberment only by snatching a babe from a woman’s arms 
and threatening to kill it if they touch him. As they nevertheless attack him, he 
unwraps the child, and finds that it is a wineskin disguised to escape the 
collector of internal revenue. He proposes to cut its throat just the same, much to 
the distress of its owner. “Spare my darling!” she cries; “or at least bring a bowl, 
and if it must die, let us catch its blood.” Mnesilochus solves the problem by 
drinking the wine, and meanwhile sending an appeal to Euripides for rescue. 
Euripides appears in various parts from his plays—now as Menelaus, now as 
Perseus, now as Echo—and finally arranges Mnesilochus’ escape. 

The Frogs (405) returns to the assault despite Euripides’ death. Dionysus, god 
of the drama, is dissatisfied with the surviving playwrights of Athens, and 
descends to Hades to bring back Euripides. As he is ferried over to the lower 


world a choir of frogs greets him with a croaking chorus that must have provided 
a month’s catchword for young Athenians. Aristophanes pokes much fun at 
Dionysus in passing, and boldly parodies the Mysteries of Eleusis. When the god 
arrives in Hades he finds Euripides attempting to unseat Aeschylus as king of all 
dramatists. Aeschylus accuses Euripides of spreading skepticism and a 
dangerous casuistry, and of corrupting the morals of Athenian women and youth; 
ladies of refinement, he says, have been known to kill themselves through shame 
at having heard Euripides’ obscenities. A pair of scales is brought in, and each 
poet throws into it lines from his plays; one mighty phrase of Aeschylus (here 
the satire strikes the older poet too) tips the scale against a dozen of Euripides. 
At last Aeschylus proposes that the younger dramatist shall leap into one scale 
with wife, children, and baggage, while he will guarantee to find a couplet that 
will outweigh them all. In the end the great skeptic loses the contest, and 
Aeschylus is brought back to Athens as victor.X! This oldest known essay in 
literary criticism received the first prize from the judges, and so pleased the 
audience that another performance of it was given a few days afterward. 

In a middling play called The Ecclesiazusae (393)—i.e., The 
Assemblywomen—Aristophanes turned his laughter upon the radical movement 
in general. The ladies of Athens disguise themselves as men, pack the Assembly, 
outvote their husbands, brothers, and sons, and elect themselves rulers of the 
state. Their leader is a fiery suffragette, Praxagora, who berates her sex as fools 
for letting themselves be ruled by such dolts as men, and proposes that all wealth 
shall be divided equally among the citizens, leaving the slaves uncontaminated 
with gold. The attack upon Utopia takes a more graceful form in Aristophanes’ 
masterpiece, The Birds (414). Two citizens who despair of Athens climb up to 
the abode of the birds, hoping to find there an ideal life. With the help of the 
birds they build, between earth and heaven, a Utopian city, Nephelococcygia, or 
Cloud-Cuckoo-Land. The birds, in a chorus as lyrically perfect as anything in the 
tragic poets, apostrophize mankind: Ye children of man, whose life is a span, 


Protracted with sorrow from day to day, 
Naked and featherless, feeble and querulous, 
Sickly calamitous creatures of clay, 

Attend to the words of the sovereign birds, 
Immortal, illustrious lords of the air, 

Who survey from on high, with a merciful eye, 
Your struggles of misery, labor, and care. 


The birds plan to intercept all communication between the gods and men; no 
sacrifices shall be allowed to mount to heaven; soon, say the reformers, the old 
gods will starve, and the birds will be supreme. New gods are invented in the 


image of birds, and those conceived in the image of men are deposed. Finally an 
embassy comes from Olympus, seeking a truce; the leader of the birds agrees to 
take as his wife the handmaiden of Zeus, and the play ends in a happy marriage. 


3. The Artist and the Thinker 


Aristophanes is an unclassifiable mixture of beauty, wisdom, and filth. When 
the mood is upon him he can write lyrics of purest Greek serene, which no 
translator has ever yet conveyed. His dialogue is life itself, or perhaps it is 
swifter, racier, more vigorous than life dares be. He belongs with Rabelais, 
Shakespeare, and Dickens in the lusty vitality of his style; and like theirs his 
characters give us more keenly the shape and aroma of the time than all the 
works of the historians; no one who has not read Aristophanes can know the 
Athenians. His plots are ridiculous, and are put together with an almost 
extempore carelessness; sometimes the main theme is exhausted before the play 
is half through, and the remainder limps forward on the crutches of burlesque. 
The humor is generally of a low order; it cracks and groans with facile puns, 
drags itself out to tragic lengths, and too often depends upon digestion, 
reproduction, and excretion. In The Acharnians we hear of a character who eases 
himself continuously for eight months;!3! in The Clouds the major forms of 
human waste are mingled with sublime philosophy;!32 every second page offers 
us rumps, wind, bosoms, gonads, coitus, pederasty, onanism; everything is 
here.!53 He charges his old rival, Cratinus, with nocturnal incontinence.” !54 He 
is the most contemporary of ancient poets, for nothing is so timeless as 
obscenity. Coming to him after any other Greek author—worst of all, after 
Euripides—he seems depressingly vulgar, and we find it difficult to imagine the 
same audience enjoying them both. 

If we are good conservatives we can stomach all this on the ground that 
Aristophanes attacks every form of radicalism, and upholds devotedly every 
ancient virtue and vice. He is the most immoral of all Greek writers known to us, 
but he hopes to make up for it by attacking immorality. He is always found on 
the side of the rich, but he denounces cowardice; he lies pitilessly about 
Euripides, living and dead, but he assails dishonesty; he describes the women of 
Athens as unbelievably coarse, but he exposes Euripides for defaming them; he 
burlesques the gods so boldlyX!! that in comparison with the pious Socrates we 
must picture him as an hilarious atheist—but he is all for religion, and accuses 
the philosophers of undermining the gods. Yet it took real courage to caricature 
the powerful Cleon, and to paint the faults of Demos to Demos’ face; it took 


insight to see, in the trend of religion and morals from sophistic skepticism to 
epicurean individualism, a basic danger to the life of Athens. Perhaps Athens 
would have fared better if it had taken some of his advice, moderated her 
imperialism, made an early peace with Sparta, and mitigated with aristocratic 
leadership the chaos and corruption of post-Periclean democracy. 

Aristophanes failed because he did not take his own counsels seriously 
enough to observe them himself. His excesses of pornography and abuse were 
partly responsible for the law forbidding personal satire; and though the law was 
soon repealed, the Old Comedy of political criticism died before the death of 
Aristophanes (385), and was replaced, even in his later plays, by the Middle 
Comedy of manners and romance. But the vitality of the Greek comic theater 
disappeared along with its extravagance and brutality. Philemon and Menander 
rose and passed and were forgotten, while Aristophanes survived all changes of 
moral and literary fashions to come down to our own time with eleven of his 
forty-two plays intact. Even today, despite all difficulties of understanding and 
translation, Aristophanes is alive; and, if we hold our noses, we can read him 
with profane delight. 


VII. THE HISTORIANS 


Prose was not completely forgotten in this heyday of dramatic poetry. 
Oratory, stimulated by democracy and litigation, became one of the passions of 
Greece. As early as 466 Corax of Syracuse wrote a treatise, Techne Logon (The 
Art of Words), to guide the citizen who wished to address an assembly or a jury; 
here already are the traditional divisions of an oration into introduction, 
narrative, argument, subsidiary remarks, and peroration. Gorgias brought the art 
to Athens, and Antiphon used the ornate style of Gorgias in speeches and 
pamphlets devoted to oligarchical propaganda. In Lysias Greek oratory became 
more natural and vivid; but it was only in the greatest statesmen, like 
Themistocles and Pericles, that the public address rose above all visible artifice, 
and proved the effectiveness of simple speech. The new weapon was sharpened 
by the Sophists, and so thoroughly exploited by their pupils that when the 
oligarchic party seized power in 404 it forbade the further teaching of 
rhetoric.” 136 

The great achievement of Periclean prose was history. In a sense it was the 
fifth century that discovered the past, and consciously sought for a perspective of 
man in time. In Herodotus historiography has all the charm and vigor of youth; 
in Thucydides fifty years later, it has already reached a degree of maturity which 


no later age has ever surpassed. What separates and distinguishes these two 
historians is the Sophist philosophy. Herodotus was the simpler, perhaps the 
kindlier, certainly the more cheerful spirit. He was born in Halicarnassus about 
484, of a family exalted enough to participate in political intrigue; because of his 
uncle’s adventures he was exiled at the age of thirty-two, and began those far- 
reaching travels that supplied the background for his Histories. He passed down 
through Phoenicia to Egypt, as far south as Elephantine; he moved west to 
Cyrene, east to Susa, and north to the Greek cities on the Black Sea. Wherever 
he went he observed and inquired with the eye of a scientist and the curiosity of 
a child; and when, about 447, he settled down in Athens, he was armed with a 
rich assortment of notes concerning the geography, history, and manners of the 
Mediterranean states. With these notes, and a little plagiarizing of Hecataeus and 
other predecessors, he composed the most famous of all historical works, 
recording the life and history of Egypt, the Near East, and Greece from their 
legendary origins to the close of the Persian War. An ancient story tells how he 
read parts of his book publicly at Athens and Olympia, and so pleased the 
Athenians with his account of the war. and their exploits in it, that they voted 
him twelve talents ($60,000)—which any historian will consider too pleasant to 
be true.137 
The introduction announces the purpose of the book in grand style: 


This is a presentation of the Inquiries (Historiai) of Herodotus of Halicarnassus, to the end that 
time may not obliterate the great and marvelous deeds of the Hellenes and the Barbarians; and 
especially that the causes for which they waged war with one another may not be forgotten. 


Since all the nations of the eastern Mediterranean are brought into the 
narrative, the book is, in a limited sense, a “universal history,” much broader in 
its scope than the narrow subject of Thucydides. The story is unconsciously 
unified by the contrast of barbarian despotism with Greek democracy, and 
moves, though by halting steps and confusing digressions, to a foreshadowed 
and epic end at Salamis. The purpose is to record “wondrous deeds and wars,” !38 
and in truth the tale sometimes recalls Gibbon’s regrettable misunderstanding of 
history as “little more than the register of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of 
mankind.”139 Nevertheless Herodotus, though he speaks in only the most 
incidental way of literature, science, philosophy, and art, finds room for a 
thousand interesting illustrations of the dress, manners, morals, and beliefs of the 
societies he describes. He tells us how Egyptian cats jump into the fire, how the 
Danubians get drunk on smells, how the walls of Babylon were built, how the 
Massagetae eat their parents, and how the priestess of Athena at Pedasus grew a 
mighty beard. He presents not only kings and queens, but men of all degrees; 


and women, who are excluded from Thucydides, enliven these pages with their 
scandals, their beauty, their cruelties, and their charm. 

There is, as Strabo says, “much nonsense in Herodotus”;”!49 but our 
historian, like Aristotle, covers a vast field, and has many opportunities to err. 
His ignorance is as wide as his learning, his credulity is as great as his wisdom. 
He thinks that the semen of Ethiopians is black,!41 accepts the legend that the 
Lacedaemonians won battles because they had brought the bones of Orestes to 
Sparta,!42 and reports incredible figures for the size of Xerxes’ army, the 
casualties of the Persians, and the almost woundless victories of the Greeks. His 
account is patriotic, but not unjust; he gives both sides of most political 
disputes,X!!! signalizes the heroism of the invaders, and testifies to the honor and 
chivalry of the Persians. When he depends upon foreign informants he makes his 
greatest mistakes; so he thinks that Nebuchadrezzar was a woman, that the Alps 
are a river, and that Cheops came after Rameses III. But when he deals with 
matters that he has had a chance to observe in person he is more reliable, and his 
Statements are increasingly confirmed as our knowledge grows. 

He swallows many superstitions, records many miracles, quotes oracles 
piously, and darkens his pages with omens and auguries; he gives the dates of 
Semele, Dionysus, and Heracles; and presents all history, like a Greek Bossuet, 
as the drama of a Divine Providence rewarding the virtues and punishing the 
sins, crimes, and insolent prosperity of men. But he has his rationalistic 
moments, perhaps having heard the Sophists in his later years: he suggests that 
Homer and Hesiod gave name and form to the Olympian deities, that custom 
determines men’s faiths, and that one man knows as much as another about the 
gods;!43 having accepted Providence as the final arbiter of history, he puts it 
aside, and looks for natural causes; he compares and identifies the myths of 
Dionysus and Osiris in the manner of a scientist; he smiles tolerantly at some 
tales of divine intervention, and offers a possible natural explanation;1!44 and he 
reveals his general method with a twinkle in his eye when he says: “I am under 
obligation to tell what is reported, but I am not obliged to believe it; and let this 
hold for every narrative in this history.”!4° He is the first Greek historian whose 
works have come down to us; and in that sense Cicero may be forgiven for 
calling him the Father of History. Lucian, like most of the ancients, ranked him 
above Thucydides. !46 


Nevertheless the difference between the mind of Herodotus and that of 
Thucydides is almost the difference between adolescence and maturity. 
Thucydides is one of the phenomena of the Greek Enlightenment, a descendant 
of the Sophists as Gibbon was a spiritual nephew of Bayle and Voltaire. His 


father was a rich Athenian who owned gold mines in Thrace; his mother was a 
Thracian of distinguished family. He received all the education available in 
Athens, and grew up in the odor of skepticism. When the Peloponnesian War 
broke out he kept a record of it from day to day. In 430 he suffered from the 
plague. In 424, aged thirty-six (or forty), he was chosen one of two generals to 
command a naval expedition to Thrace. Because he failed to lead his forces to 
Amphipolis in time to relieve it from siege, he was exiled by the Athenians. He 
spent the next twenty years of his life in travel, especially in the Peloponnesus; 
to this direct acquaintance with the enemy we owe something of the impressive 
impartiality that distinguishes his book. The oligarchic revolution of 404 ended 
his exile, and he returned to Athens. He died—some say by murder—in or 
before 396, leaving unfinished his History of the Peloponnesian War. 
He begins it simply: 


Thucydides, an Athenian, wrote the history of the war between the Peloponnesians and the 
Athenians from the moment that it broke out, believing that it would be an important war, and 
more worthy of relation than any that had preceded it. 


He opens his introductory narrative where Herodotus left off, at the close of the 
Persian War. It is a pity that the genius of the greatest Greek historians saw 
nothing worthier of relation in Greek life than its wars. Herodotus wrote partly 
with an eye to entertain the educated reader; Thucydides writes to furnish 
information for future historians, and the guidance of precedent for future 
statesmanship. Herodotus wrote in a loose and easygoing style, inspired perhaps 
by the rambling epics of Homer; Thucydides, like one who has heard the 
philosophers, the orators, and the dramatists, writes in a style often involved and 
obscure because it attempts to be at once brief, precise, and profound, a style 
occasionally spoiled by Gorgian rhetoric and embellishment, but sometimes as 
terse and vivid as Tacitus, and rising, in the more crucial moments, to a dramatic 
power as intense as anything in Euripides; nothing in the dramatists can surpass 
the pages that describe the expedition to Syracuse, the vacillations of Nicias, and 
the horrors that followed his defeat. Herodotus ranged from place to place and 
from age to age; Thucydides forces his story into a rigid chronological frame of 
seasons and years, sacrificing the continuity of his narrative. Herodotus wrote in 
terms of personalities rather than processes, feeling that processes operate 
through personalities; Thucydides, though he recognizes the role of exceptional 
individuals in history, and occasionally lightens his theme with a portrait of 
Pericles or Alcibiades or Nicias, leans rather to impersonal recording and the 
consideration of causes, developments, and results. Herodotus wrote of far-off 
events reported to him in most cases at second or third hand; Thucydides speaks 


often as an eyewitness, or as one who has spoken with eyewitnesses, or has seen 
the original documents; in several instances he gives the documents concerned. 
He has a keen conscience for accuracy; even his geography has been verified in 
detail. He seldom passes moralistic judgments upon men or events; he lets his 
patrician scorn of Athenian democracy get the better of him in picturing Cleon, 
but for the greater part he keeps himself aloof from his story, gives the facts with 
fairness to both sides, and recounts the story of Thucydides’ brief military career 
as if he had never known, much less been, the man. He is the father of scientific 
method in history, and is proud of the care and industry with which he has 
worked. “On the whole,” he says, with a glance at Herodotus, the conclusions I 
have drawn from the proofs quoted may, I believe, be safely relied on. Assuredly 
they will not be disturbed either by the lays of a poet displaying the exaggeration 
of his craft, or by the compositions of the chroniclers that are attractive at truth’s 
expense—the subjects they treat being out of the reach of evidence, and time 
having robbed most of them of historical value by enthroning them in the region 
of legend. Turning from these, we can rest satisfied with having proceeded upon 
the clearest data, and having arrived at conclusions as exact as can be expected 
in matters of such antiquity... . The absence of romance in my history will, I 
fear, detract somewhat from its interest; but if it be judged useful by those 
inquirers who desire an exact knowledge of the past as an aid to the 
interpretation of the future—which, in the course of human affairs, must 
resemble, if it does not reflect, the past—I shall be content. In fine, I have 
written my work not as an essay which is to win the applause of the moment, but 
as a possession for all time.147 


Nevertheless, he yields accuracy to interest in one particular: he has a passion 
for putting elegant speeches into the mouths of his characters. He frankly admits 
that these orations are mostly imaginary, but they help him to explain and vivify 
personalities, ideas, and events. He claims that each speech represents the 
substance of an address actually given at the time; if this is true, all Greek 
statesmen and generals must have studied rhetoric with Gorgias, philosophy with 
the Sophists, and ethics with Thrasymachus. The speeches have all the same 
style, the same subtlety, the same realism of view; they make the laconic 
Laconian as windy as any Sophistbred Athenian. They put the most 
undiplomatic arguments into the mouths of diplomats,*!V and the most 
compromising honesty into the words of generals. The “Funeral Oration” of 
Pericles is an excellent essay on the virtues of Athens, and comes with fine grace 
from the pen of an exile; but Pericles was famous for simplicity of speech rather 


than for rhetoric; and Plutarch spoils the romance by saying that Pericles left 
nothing written, and that of his sayings hardly anything was preserved. 1!48 

Thucydides has defects corresponding to his virtues. He is as severe as a 
Thracian, and lacks the vivacity and wit of the Athenian spirit; there is no humor 
in his book. He is so absorbed in “this war, of which Thucydides is the historian” 
(a proudly recurring phrase) that he has an eye only for political and military 
events. He fills his pages with martial details, but makes no mention of any 
artist, or any work of art. He seeks causes sedulously, but seldom sinks beneath 
political to economic factors in the determination of events. Though writing for 
future generations, he tells us nothing of the constitutions of the Greek states, 
nothing of the life of the cities, nothing of the institutions of society. He is as 
exclusive towards women as towards the gods; he will not have them in his 
story; and he makes the gallant Pericles, who risked his career for a courtesan 
advocate of feminine freedom, say that “a woman’s best fame is to be as seldom 
as possible mentioned by men, either for censure or for praise.” !49 Face to face 
with the greatest age in the history of culture, he loses himself in the logic- 
chopping fluctuations of military victory and defeat, and leaves unsung the 
vibrant life of the Athenian mind. He remains a general even after he has 
become an historian. 

We are grateful for him, nevertheless, and must not complain too much that 
he did not write what he did not undertake to write. Here at least is an historical 
method, a reverence for truth, an acuteness of observation, an impartiality of 
judgment, a passing splendor of language and fascination of style, a mind both 
sharp and profound, whose ruthless realism is a tonic to our naturally romantic 
souls. Here are no legends, no myths, and no miracles. He accepts the heroic 
tales, but tries to explain them in naturalistic terms. As for the gods, he is 
devastatingly silent; they have no place in his history. He is sarcastic about 
oracles and their safe ambiguity,!5° and scornfully exposes the stupidity of 
Nicias in relying upon oracles rather than knowledge. He recognizes no guiding 
Providence, no divine plan, not even “progress”; he sees life and history as a 
tragedy at once sordid and noble, redeemed now and then by great men, but 
always relapsing into superstition and war. In him the conflict between religion 
and philosophy is decided; and philosophy wins. 


Plutarch and Athenaeus refer to hundreds of Greek historians. Nearly all of 
them but Herodotus and Thucydides, in the Golden Age, have been covered up 
by the silt of time; and of the later historians only paragraphs remain. The case is 
no different with the other forms of Greek literature. Of the hundreds of tragic 
dramatists who won prizes at the Dionysia, we have a few plays by three; of the 


many comic writers we have one; of the great philosophers we have two. All in 
all, not more than one-twentieth survives from the critically acclaimed literature 
of fifth-century Greece; and from the earlier and later centuries even less.1°1 
Most of what we have comes from Athens; the other cities, as we can tell from 
the philosophers that they sent to Athens, were fertile in genius too, but their 
culture was sooner engulfed by barbarism from without and from below, and 
their manuscripts were lost in the disorder of revolution and war. We must judge 
the whole from the fragments of a part. 

Even so it is a rich heritage, if not in quantity (but who has absorbed it all?), 
surely in form. Form and order are the essence of the classic style in literature as 
well as in art: the typical Greek writer, like the Greek artist, is never satisfied 
with mere expression, but longs to give form and beauty to his material. He cuts 
his matter down to brevity, rearranges it into clarity, transforms it into a complex 
simplicity; he is always direct, and seldom obscure; he shuns exaggeration and 
bias, and even when he is romantic in feeling he struggles to be logical in 
thought. This persistent effort to subordinate fancy to reason is the dominant 
quality of the Greek mind, even of Greek poetry. Therefore Greek literature is 
“modern,” or rather contemporary; we find it hard to understand Dante or 
Milton, but Euripides and Thucydides are kin to us mentally, and belong to our 
age. And that is because, though myths may differ, reason remains the same, and 
the life of reason makes brothers of its lovers in all times, and everywhere. 


I A notable exception is Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast. 


Il Music continued to play a central role in the culture of the classic period (480-323). The great name 
among the fifth-century composers was Timotheus of Miletus; he wrote nomes in which the music 
dominated the poetry, and represented a story and an action. His extension of the Greek lyre to eleven 
strings, and his experiments in complex and elaborate styles, provoked the conservatives of Athens to such 
denunciation that Timotheus, we are told, was about to take his own life when Euripides comforted him, 
collaborated with him, and correctly prophesied that all Greece would soon be at his feet.25 


III There were a few dramas about later history; of these the only extant example is Aeschylus’ Persian 
Women. About 493 Phrynichus presented The Fall of Miletus; but the Athenians were so moved to grief by 
contemplating the capture of their daughter city by the Persians that they fined Phrynichus a thousand 
drachmas for his innovation, and forbade any repetition of the play.39 There are some indications that 
Themistocles had secretly arranged for the performance as a means of stirring up the Athenians to active 
war against Persia.40 


IV Though in Aeschylus the actors were only two, the roles they played in a drama were limited only in the 
sense that no more than two characters could be on the stage at once. The leader of the chorus was 
sometimes individualized into a third actor. Minor charactersattendants, soldiers, etc-—were not counted as 
actors. 


V The Suppliant Women is of the primitive type, in which the chorus predominates; The Persians is also 
mostly choral, and vividly describes the battle of Salamis; the Seven against Thebes was the third play ina 
trilogy that told the story of King Laius and his queen Jocasta, the patricide and incest of their son Oedipus, 
and the conflict between the sons of Oedipus for the Theban throne. 


VI Oedipus the King, Oedipus at Colonus, and Antigone were produced separately. 
VII Theseus. 


VIII The major plays appeared in approximately the following order: Alcestis, 438; Medea, 431; 
Hippolytus, 428; Andromache, 427; Hecuba, ca. 425; Electra, ca. 416; The Trojan Women, 415; Iphigenia 
in Tauris, ca. 413; Orestes, 408; Iphigenia in Aulis, 406; The Bacchae, 406. 


IX It was presented in 438 as the fourth play in a group by Euripides; perhaps it was intended as a half- 
serious satyr play rather than as a half-comic tragedy. In Balaustion’s Adventure Browning, with generous 
simplicity, has taken the play at its face value. 


X There had already been royal or state libraries in Greece, as we have seen; and such collections in Egypt 
can be traced back to the Fourth Dynasty. A Greek library consisted of scrolls arranged in pigeonholes in a 
chest. Publication meant that an author had allowed his manuscript to be copied, and the copies to be 
circulated; thereafter further copies could be made without permission or “copyright.” Copies of popular 
works were numerous, and not costly; Plato tells us in the Apology that Anaxagoras’ treatise On Nature 
could be bought for a drachma ($1). Athens, in the age of Euripides, became the chief center of the book 
trade in Greece. 


XI Possibly a reference to the repetition of Aeschylus’ plays. 
XII Some of the gods, he tells us, keep brothels in heaven.!35 
XIII Cf. the imaginative but excellent discussion of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, in iii, 80-2. 


XIV E.g., the speech of Alcibiades at Sparta, vi, 20.89. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


The Suicide of Greece 
I. THE GREEK WORLD IN THE AGE OF PERICLES 


LET us, before facing the melancholy spectacle of the Peloponnesian War, 
glance at the Greek world outside of Attica. Our knowledge of these other states 
in this period is so fragmentary that we are left to assume—what we cannot 
prove—that they shared to a minor degree in the cultural blossoming of the 
Golden Age. 


In 459 Pericles, anxious to control Egyptian grain, sent a great fleet to expel 
the Persians from Egypt. The expedition failed, and thereafter Pericles adopted 
the policy of Themistocles—to win the world by commerce rather than by war. 
Throughout the fifth century Egypt and Cyprus continued under Persian rule. 
Rhodes remained free, and the merger of its three cities into one in 408 prepared 
it to become in the Hellenistic period one of the richest commercial centers in 
the Mediterranean. The Greek cities of Asia preserved their independence, won 
at Mycale in 479, until the destruction of the Athenian Empire left them helpless 
again before the tribute collectors of the Great King. The Greek colonies in 
Thrace and on the Hellespont, the Propontis, and the Euxine prospered under 
Athenian domination, but were impoverished by the Peloponnesian War. Under 
Archelaus Macedonia passed out of barbarism and became one of the powers of 
the Greek world: good roads were laid down, a disciplined army was formed out 
of the hardy mountaineers, a handsome new capital was built at Pella, and many 
Greek geniuses, like Timotheus, Zeuxis, and Euripides, found welcome at the 
court. Boeotia in this period produced Pindar, and gave to Greece, in the 
Boeotian Confederacy, an unappreciated example of how independent states 
might live in peace and co-operation. 


In Italy the Greek cities suffered from frequent wars, and from Athenian 
ascendancy in maritime trade. In 443 Pericles sent out a group of Hellenes, 
gathered from different states, to establish near the site of Sybaris the new 
colony of Thurii, as an experiment in Panhellenic unity. Protagoras drew up a 
code of laws for the city, and Hippodamus the architect laid out the streets on a 


rectangular plan that was to be widely imitated in the following centuries. 
Within a few years the colonists divided into factions according to their origin, 
and most of the Athenians, probably including Herodotus, went back to Athens. 


Sicily, always turbulent but always fertile, continued to grow in wealth and 
culture. Selinus and Acragas built massive temples; and under Theron Acragas 
became so rich that Empedocles remarked: “The men of Acragas devote 
themselves wholly to luxury as if they were to die tomorrow, but they furnish 
their houses as if they were to live forever.”! Gelon I, when he died in 478, left 
Syracuse a system of administration almost as effective as that which Napoleon 
bequeathed to modern France. Under his brother and successor, Hieron I, the 
city became a center not only of trade and wealth, but of literature, science, and 
art. There, too, luxury reached dizzy heights: Syracusan banquets became a 
byword for extravagance, and “Corinthian girls” were so numerous in the city 
that any man who slept at home was considered a saint.2 The citizens were quick 
of mind and sharp of tongue; they enjoyed good oratory to their ruin, and 
crowded to hear, in their magnificent open-air theater, the comedies of 
Epicharmus and the tragedies of Aeschylus.! Hieron was a tyrant of bad temper 
and good will, cruel to his enemies and generous to his friends. He opened his 
court and purse to Simonides, Bacchylides, Pindar, and Aeschylus, and with 
their help made Syracuse for a moment the intellectual capital of Greece. 


But man cannot live on art alone. The Syracusans thirsted for the wine of 
freedom, and after the death of Hieron they deposed his brother and set up a 
limited democracy. The other Greek cities in the island took courage and 
likewise expelled their dictators; the trading classes overthrew the landowning 
aristocracies, and established a commercial democracy superimposed upon a 
system of ruthless slavery. After some sixty years, war ended this interlude of 
liberty as it had ended another through Gelon I. In 409 the Carthaginians, who 
had kept alive through three generations the memory of Hamilcar’s defeat at 
Himera, invaded Sicily with an armada of fifteen hundred ships and twenty 
thousand men under Hamilcar’s grandson, Hannibal. He laid siege to Selinus, 
which had become pacific under prosperity, and had neglected to keep its 
defenses in repair. The surprised city appealed for help to Acragas and Syracuse, 
whose comfortable citizens responded with Spartan leisureliness. Selinus was 
taken, all the survivors were massacred and mutilated, and the city became a part 
of the Carthaginian Empire. Hannibal proceeded to Himera, captured it with 
ease, and put three thousand prisoners to torture and death to appease the shade 
of his grandfather. A plague decimated his troops and took off Hannibal himself 


as they besieged Acragas, but his successor mollified the gods of Carthage by 
buming alive his own son as an offering. The Carthaginians took the city, took 
Gela and Camarina, and marched on toward Syracuse. The terrified Syracusans, 
interrupted in their banquets, gave absolute power to their ablest general, 
Dionysius. But Dionysius made peace with the Carthaginians, ceded to them all 
southern Sicily, and used his troops to establish a second dictatorship (405). It 
was not all treachery. Dionysius knew that resistance was useless; he 
surrendered everything but his army and his city, and resolved to strengthen both 
until he too, like Gelon, could expel the invaders from Sicily. 


Il. HOW THE GREAT WAR BEGAN 


Just as the simple soul must picture deity in the form of a man, so the simple 
citizen must conceive the causes of war to be personal—usually one person. 
Even Aristophanes, like some gossips of his time, would have it that Pericles 
brought on the Peloponnesian War by attacking Megara, because Megara had 
offended Aspasia.3 

It is probable that Pericles, who had not hesitated to conquer Aegina, had 
dreamed of completing Athens’ control of Greek trade by dominating not only 
Megara but Corinth, which was to Greece what Istanbul is to the eastern 
Mediterranean today—a door and a key to half a continent’s trade. But the basic 
cause of the war was the growth of the Athenian Empire, and the development of 
Athenian control over the commercial and political life of the Aegean. Athens 
allowed free trade there in time of peace, but only by imperial sufferance; no 
vessel might sail that sea without her consent. Athenian agents decided the 
destination of every vessel that left the grain ports of the north; Methone, 
starving with drought, had to ask Athens’ leave to import a little corn.4 Athens 
defended this domination as a vital necessity; she was dependent upon imported 
food, and was determined to guard the routes by which that food came. In 
policing the avenues of international trade Athens performed a real service to 
peace and prosperity in the Aegean, but the process became more and more 
irksome as the pride and wealth of the subject cities grew. The funds that these 
had contributed for defense against Persia were being used for the adornment of 
Athens, even for the financing of Athenian wars upon other Greeks.® 
Periodically the assessment had been increased until it was now, in 432, some 
460 talents ($2,300,000) per year. Athens reserved to Athenian courts the right 
to try all cases, arising within the Confederacy, that involved Athenian citizens 
or major crimes. If any city resisted, it was reduced by force; so Pericles with 


efficient dispatch suppressed rebellions in Aegina (457), Euboea (446), and 
Samos (440). If we may believe Thucydides, the democratic leaders at Athens, 
while making liberty the idol of their policy among Athenians, frankly 
recognized that the Confederacy of free cities had become an empire of force. 
“You should remember,” says Thucydides’ Cleon to the Assembly (427), “that 
your empire is a despotism exercised over unwilling subjects who are always 
conspiring against you; they do not obey in return for any kindness which you do 
them to your own injury, but only in so far as you are their master; they have no 
love for you, but they are held down by force.”® The inherent contradiction 
between the worship of liberty and the despotism of empire co-operated with the 
individualism of the Greek states to end the Golden Age. 

The resistance to Athenian policy came from nearly every state in Greece.’ 
Boeotia fought off at Coronea (447) the attempt of Athens to include it in the 
Empire. Some subject cities, and others that feared to become subject, appealed 
to Sparta to check the Athenian power. The Spartans were not eager for war, 
knowing the strength and valor of the Athenian fleet; but the old racial antipathy 
between Dorian and Ionian inflamed them, and the Athenian custom of 
establishing in every city democracies dependent upon the Empire seemed to the 
landowning oligarchy of Sparta a threat to aristocratic government everywhere. 
For a time the Spartans contented themselves with supporting the upper classes 
in every city, and slowly forging a united front against Athens. 

Surrounded by enemies abroad and at home, Pericles worked for peace and 
prepared for war. The army, he calculated, could protect Attica, or all of Attica’s 
population gathered within Athens’ walls; and the navy could keep open the 
routes by which Euxine or Egyptian grain might enter Athens’ walled port. It 
was his judgment that no real concessions could be made without endangering 
that supply of food; it seemed to him, as now to England, a choice between 
empire and starvation. Nevertheless he sent envoys to all the Greek states, 
inviting them to an Hellenic Conference which would seek a peaceful solution of 
the problems that were leading to war. Sparta refused to attend, feeling that her 
acceptance would be construed as an acknowledgment of Athenian hegemony, 
and at her secret suggestion® so many other states rejected the invitation that the 
project fell through. Meanwhile, says Thucydides, in a sentence that explains 
much history, “The Peloponnesus and Athens were both full of young men 
whose inexperience made them eager to take up arms.”9 

These basic factors being present, the coming of war awaited some 
provocative incident. In 435 Corcyra, a Corinthian colony, declared itself 
independent of Corinth; and presently she joined the Athenian Confederacy for 
protection. Corinth sent a fleet to reduce the island; Athens, appealed to by the 


victorious democrats of Corcyra, sent a fleet to help them. An indecisive battle 
took place, in which the navies of Corcyra and Athens fought against those of 
Megara and Corinth. In 432 Potidaea, a city in Chalcidice tributary to Athens but 
Corinthian in blood, attempted to expel the Athenian power. Pericles sent an 
army to besiege it, but its resistance continued for two years, and weakened the 
military resources and prestige of Athens. When Megara gave further help to 
Corinth Pericles ordered all Megarian products excluded from the markets of 
Attica and the Empire. Megara and Corinth appealed to Sparta; Sparta proposed 
to Athens a repeal of this Megarian decree; Pericles agreed on condition that 
Sparta permit foreign states to trade with Laconia. Sparta refused; instead, she 
laid down as a prerequisite to peace, that Athens should acknowledge the full 
independence of all Greek cities—i.e., that Athens should surrender her Empire. 
Pericles persuaded the Athenians to reject this demand; and Sparta declared 
war. 10 


Il. FROM THE PLAGUE TO THE PEACE 


Nearly all Greece ranged itself on one or the other side. Every state in the 
Peloponnesus except Argos supported Sparta; so did Corinth, Megara, Boeotia, 
Locris, and Phocis. Athens, at the outset, had the half-hearted help of the Ionian 
and Euxine cities and the Aegean isles. Like the World War of our own time, the 
first phase of the struggle was a contest between sea power and land power. The 
Athenian fleet laid waste the coastal towns of the Peloponnesus, while the 
Spartan army invaded Attica, seized the crops, and ruined the soil. Pericles 
called the population of Attica within the walls of Athens, refused to let his 
troops go out to battle, and advised the excited Athenians to bide their time and 
wait for their navy to win the war. 

His calculations were strategically sound, but they ignored a factor that 
almost decided the conflict. The crowding of Athens led (430) to a plague— 
probably malaria!1—which raged for nearly three years, killing a fourth of the 
soldiers and a great number of the civilian population.!! The people, desperate 
with the combined sufferings of epidemic and war, accused Pericles of 
responsibility for both. Cleon and others indicted him on the charge of misusing 
public funds; since he had apparently employed state money to bribe the Spartan 
kings to peace, he was unable to give a satisfactory accounting; he was 
convicted, deposed from office, and fined the enormous sum of fifty talents 
($300,000). About the same time (429) his sister and his two legitimate sons 
died of the plague. The Athenians, finding no leader to replace him, recalled him 


to power (429); and, to show their esteem for him, and their sympathy in his 
bereavement, they overrode a law that he himself had passed, and bestowed 
citizenship upon the son that Aspasia had borne to him. But the aging statesman 
had himself been infected by the plague; he grew weaker day by day, and died 
within a few months after his restoration to office. Under him Athens had 
reached her zenith; but because that height had been attained in part through the 
wealth of an unwilling Confederacy, and through a power that invited almost 
universal hostility, the Golden Age was unsound in its foundations, and was 
doomed to disaster when Athenian statesmanship failed in the strategy of peace. 

Perhaps, as Thucydides suggests, Athens might have come through to victory 
nevertheless, if it had pursued to the end the Fabian policy laid down by Pericles. 
But his successors were too impatient to carry out a program that required a 
proud self-control. The new masters of the democratic party were merchants like 
Cleon the dealer in leather, Eucrates the rope seller, Hyperbolus the lampmaker; 
and these men demanded an active war on land as well as sea. Cleon was the 
ablest of them, the most eloquent, unscrupulous, and corrupt. Plutarch describes 
him as “the first orator among the Athenians that pulled off his cloak and smote 
his thigh when addressing the people”;!2 Cleon made it a point, says Aristotle, to 
appear on the rostrum in the garb of a workingman.!3 He was the first in a long 
line of demagogues that ruled Athens from the death of Pericles to the loss of 
Athenian independence at Chaeronea (338). 

Cleon’s ability was proved in 425 when the Athenian fleet besieged a Spartan 
army on the island of Sphacteria, near Messenian Pylus. No admiral seemed 
capable of taking the stronghold; but when the Assembly gave Cleon charge of 
the siege (half hoping that he would be killed in action), he surprised all by 
carrying through the attack with a skill and courage that forced the 
Lacedaemonians to an unprecedented surrender. Sparta, humbled, offered peace 
and alliance in return for the captured men, but Cleon’s oratory persuaded the 
Assembly to reject the offer and continue the war. His hold on the populace was 
strengthened by a proposal, easily carried, that the Athenians should henceforth 
pay no taxes to the support of the war, but should finance it by raising the tribute 
exacted of the subject cities in the Empire (424). In these cities, as in Athens, the 
policy of Cleon was to get as much money out of the rich as he could find. 

When the upper classes of Mytilene rebelled, overthrew the democracy, and 
declared Lesbos free of allegiance to Athens (429), Cleon moved that all adult 
males in the disaffected city be put to death. The Assembly—perhaps a mere 
quorum—agreed, and sent a ship with orders to that effect to Paches, the 
Athenian general who had put down the revolt. When word of the ruthless edict 
got about Athens the steadier heads called for another meeting of the Assembly, 


secured the repeal of the decree, and dispatched a second ship which reached 
Paches just in time to prevent a massacre. Paches sent to Athens a thousand 
ringleaders, who, at Cleon’s suggestion, and in accordance with the custom of 
the age, were all put to death. 14 

Cleon redeemed himself by dying in battle against the Spartan hero Brasidas, 
who was capturing one after another of the cities subject or allied to Athens in 
the mainland north. It was in this campaign that Thucydides lost his naval 
commission and his Athenian residence by coming up too tardily to the relief of 
Amphipolis, which commanded the gold mines of Thrace. Brasidas having died 
in the same campaign, Sparta, left leaderless in the face of a threatened Helot 
revolt, offered peace again; and Athens, for once taking the advice of the 
oligarchic leader, signed the Peace of Nicias (421). The rival cities not only 
declared the war ended, but signed an alliance for fifty years; and Athens 
committed herself to go to the help of Sparta should the Helots rise.+5 


IV. ALCIBIADES 


Three factors turned this pledge of a half century of friendship into a brief 
truce of six years: the diplomatic corruption of the peace into “war by other 
means”; the rise of Alcibiades as the leader of a faction that favored renewed 
hostilities; and the attempt of Athens to conquer the Dorian colonies in Sicily. 
Sparta’s allies refused to sign the agreement; they fell away from Sparta as now 
a weakened state, and transferred their alliance to Athens. Alcibiades, while 
keeping Athens formally at peace, maneuvered them into a war with Sparta, and 
united them in battle against her at Mantinea (418). Sparta won, and Greece 
relapsed into an angry truce. 

Meanwhile Athens sent a fleet to the Dorian isle of Melos to demand its 
entrance as a subject state into the Athenian Empire (416). According to 
Thucydides, who here probably sinks the historian into the sophistical 
philosopher or the revengeful exile, the Athenian envoys gave no other reason 
for their action than that might is right. “Of the gods we believe, and of men we 
know, that by a necessary law of their nature they rule wherever they can. And it 
is not as if we were the first to make this law, or to act upon it; we found it 
existing before, and shall leave it to exist forever after us; all we do is to make 
use of it, knowing that you and everybody else, having the same power as we 
have, would do the same as we do.”!6 The Melians refused to yield, and 
announced that they would put their trust in the gods. Later, as irresistible 
reinforcements came to the Athenian fleet, they surrendered at the discretion of 


the conquerors. The Athenians put to death all adult males who fell into their 
hands, sold the women and children as slaves, and gave the island to five 
hundred Athenian colonists. Athens rejoiced in the conquest, and prepared to 
illustrate in a living tragedy the theme of her dramatists, that a vengeful nemesis 
pursues all insolent success. 

Alcibiades was one of those who, in the Assembly, defended the resolution 
condemning the male population of Melos to death.!” His support for any motion 
usually sufficed to carry it, for he was now the most famous man in Athens, 
admired for his eloquence, his good looks, his versatile genius, even his faults 
and crimes. His father, the rich Cleinias, had been killed at the battle of Coronea; 
his mother, an Alcmaeonid and near relative of Pericles, had persuaded the 
statesman to bring up Alcibiades in his home. The boy was troublesome, but 
intelligent and brave; at twenty he fought beside Socrates at Potidaea, and at 
twenty-six at Delium (424). The philosopher seems to have felt a warm 
attachment for the youth, and called him to virtue, says Plutarch, with words that 
“so overcame Alcibiades as to draw tears from his eyes, and disturb his very 
soul. Yet sometimes he would abandon himself to flatterers, when they proposed 
to him varieties of pleasure, and would desert Socrates, who would then pursue 
him as if he had been a fugitive slave.” 18 

The wit and pranks of the young man became the shocked and fascinated 
gossip of Athens. When Pericles reproved his immodest dogmatism by saying 
that he too had talked cleverly in his youth, Alcibiades answered, “Pity I 
couldn’t have known you when your brain was at its best.”!9 Purely to meet the 
challenge of his fellow roisterers, he publicly struck in the face one of Athens’ 
richest and most powerful men, Hipponicus. The next morning he entered the 
house of the frightened magnate, bared his body, and begged Hipponicus to 
scourge him in punishment. The old man was so overwhelmed that he gave the 
youth his daughter Hipparete in marriage, with a dowry of ten talents; Alcibiades 
persuaded him to double it, and spent most of it on himself. He lived on a scale 
of luxury never known in Athens before. He filled his home with costly 
furniture, and engaged artists to paint pictures on the walls. He kept a stud of 
racing horses, and often won the chariot race at Olympia; once his entries took 
the first, second, and fourth prizes in one contest, whereupon he feasted the 
whole Assembly.2° He fitted out triremes, and paid the expenses of choruses; 
and when the state called for war contributors his donations topped all the rest. 
Free from any inhibition of conscience, convention, or fear, he frolicked through 
youth and early manhood with such animal spirits that all Athens seemed to 
enjoy his happiness. He lisped a little, but with a charm that made all fashionable 
young men lisp; he wore a new cut of shoe, and soon all the gilded youth of the 


city were wearing “Alcibiades shoes.” He violated a hundred laws and injured a 
hundred men, but no one dared bring him before a court. His popularity with the 
hetairai was so general that he wore on his golden shield an Eros with a 
thunderbolt, as if to announce his victories in love.?! His wife, after bearing his 
infidelities with patience, returned to her father’s house, and prepared to sue for 
divorce; but when she appeared before the archon Alcibiades caught her up in 
his arms and carried her home through the market place, no one venturing to 
oppose him. Thereafter she gave him full freedom, and contented herself with 
the crumbs of his love; but her early death suggests a heart broken by his 
inconstancy. 

Entering politics after the death of Pericles, he found only one rival—the rich 
and pious Nicias. But Nicias favored the aristocracy, and peace; therefore 
Alcibiades set himself to favor the commercial classes, and preached an 
imperialism that touched Athenian pride; the Peace of Nicias was sufficiently 
discredited in his eyes by bearing his rival’s name. In 420 he was elected one of 
the ten generals, and began those ambitious schemes that led Athens back into 
war. When the Assembly acclaimed him Timon the misanthrope rejoiced, 
predicting great calamities.22 


V. THE SICILIAN ADVENTURE 


It was the imagination of Alcibiades that ruined the work of Pericles. Athens 
had recovered from the plague and the war, and trade was again bringing her the 
wealth of the Aegean. But the law of every being is self-development; no 
ambition, no empire, is ever content. Alcibiades dreamed of carving out a new 
realm for Athens in the rich cities of Italy and Sicily; there Athens would find 
grain, materials, and men; there she would control the foreign food supply of the 
Peloponnesus; there she might double the tribute that was making her the 
greatest city in Greece. Only Syracuse could rival her; and that was a thought 
hard for Athens to bear. If she could take Syracuse all the western Mediterranean 
would fall into her lap, and a splendor would come to Athens such as even 
Pericles had not conceived. 

In 427 Sicily, imitating the mainland, had divided into warring camps, one led 
by Dorian Syracuse, the other by Ionian Leontini. Leontini sent Gorgias to 
Athens to seek help, but Athens was then too weak to respond. Now, in 416, 
Segesta dispatched envoys to Athens to say that Syracuse was planning to 
subjugate all Sicily, make the island Dorian in government, and supply food and 
money to Sparta should the great war be renewed. Alcibiades leaped to his 


opportunity. He argued that the Sicilian Greeks were hopelessly divided, even 
within each city; that it would be a simple matter—given a little courage—to 
annex the whole island to the Empire; that the Empire must continue to grow, or 
begin to decay; and that a little war now and then was a necessary training for an 
imperial race.23 Nicias pled with the Assembly not to listen to any man whose 
personal extravagance tempted him to wild schemes of aggrandizement; but the 
eloquence of Alcibiades and the imagination of a people now dangerously free 
from moral scruples won the day. The Assembly declared war against Syracuse, 
voted funds for a vast armada, and, as if to ensure defeat, divided the command 
between Alcibiades and Nicias. 

Preparations went on with the characteristic fever of war, and the occasion of 
the fleet’s departure was awaited as a patriotic festival. But shortly before this 
appointed day a strange occurrence shocked a city that had lost much of its piety 
but none of its superstitions. Some unknown persons, under cover of night, had 
knocked off the noses, ears, and phalli from the figures of the god Hermes that 
stood before public buildings and many private dwellings as an emblem of 
fertility and a guardian of the home. An excited investigator brought forward the 
unreliable evidence of aliens and slaves that the prank had been perpetrated by a 
drunken party of Alcibiades’ friends, led by Alcibiades himself. The young 
general protested his innocence, and demanded to be tried at once, that he might 
be convicted or cleared before the departure of the fleet; but his enemies, 
foreseeing his acquittal, succeeded in postponing the trial. And so in 415 the 
great flotilla set sail, led by a timid pacifist who hated war, and by an audacious 
militarist whose genius of leadership was frustrated by the divided command, 
and the dread, among the crews, that he had incurred the enmity of the gods. 

The fleet had been gone some days when new evidence, as unreliable as 
before, was brought out to the effect that Alcibiades and his friends had 
participated in an impious mimicry of the Eleusinian Mysteries. Urged on by an 
enraged populace, the Assembly sent the swift galley Salaminia to overtake 
Alcibiades and bring him back for trial. Alcibiades accepted the summons and 
went aboard the Salaminia; but when the vessel stopped at Thurii he secretly 
made his way to shore, and escaped. The Athenian Assembly, baffled, 
pronounced judgment of exile upon him, with confiscation of all his property, 
and a decree of death in case the Athenians should ever capture him. Bitter at the 
thought that his plans for empire and glory had been frustrated by a 
condemnation which he continued to call unjust, Alcibiades took refuge in the 
Peloponnesus, and, appearing before the Spartan Assembly, proposed to help 
Sparta defeat Athens and establish there an aristocratic government. “As for 
democracy,” Thucydides makes him say, “the men of sense among us knew 


what it was, and I perhaps as well as any, as I have the more cause to complain 
of it; but there is nothing new to be said of a patent absurdity.”24 He advised 
them to send a fleet to help Syracuse and an army to capture Deceleia—an Attic 
town whose possession should give Sparta military command of everything in 
Attica but Athens. The silver mines at Laurium would cease to finance Athenian 
resistance, and the subject cities, foreseeing the defeat of Athens, would stop 
their payment of tribute. Sparta took his advice. 

The intensity of his own resolution appeared in the completeness with which 
he, so accustomed to luxury, took up the Spartan way of life. He became frugal 
and reserved, eating coarse food, wearing a rough tunic and no shoes, bathing in 
the Eurotas winter and summer, and observing all Lacedaemonian laws and 
customs faithfully. Even so his good looks and personal fascination ruined his 
plans. The Queen fell in love with him, bore him a son, and proudly whispered 
to her friends that he was the father. He excused himself to his intimates on the 
ground that he could not resist the chance to establish his race as kings over 
Laconia. King Agis, who had been away with the army, started home, and 
Alcibiades conveniently secured a commission in a Spartan squadron that was 
sailing to Asia. The King disowned the child and sent out secret orders for the 
assassination of Alcibiades; but the latter’s friends warned him, and he escaped 
and joined the Persian admiral Tissaphernes at Sardis. 

At the other end of the war front Nicias was encountering a resistance which 
only Alcibiades’ genius for strategy and intrigue could have overcome. Nearly 
all of Sicily came to the aid of Syracuse. In 414 a Spartan fleet under Gylippus 
helped the Sicilian navy to bottle up the Athenian ships in the harbor of 
Syracuse, cutting them off from any supply of food. A final chance to escape 
was lost because of an eclipse of the moon, which frightened Nicias and many of 
his soldiers into awaiting an opportunity more satisfactory to the gods. On the 
next day, however, they found themselves surrounded, and were forced to give 
battle. They were defeated, first on sea and then on land. Nicias, though ill and 
weak, fought bravely, and at last surrendered to the mercy of the Syracusans. He 
was at once put to death; and the surviving Athenians, almost all of the citizen 
class, were sent to die at hard labor in the quarries of Sicily, where they tasted 
the fate of the men who for generations had worked the mines of Laurium. 


VI. THE TRIUMPH OF SPARTA 


The disaster broke the spirit of Athens. Nearly half the citizen body was now 
enslaved or dead; half the women of the citizen class were in effect widows, and 


the children were orphans. The funds that Pericles had accumulated in the 
treasury were almost exhausted; in another year the last penny would be gone. 
Thinking the fall of Athens imminent, the subject cities refused further tribute; 
most of her allies abandoned her, and many flocked to the side of Sparta. In 413 
Sparta, claiming that the “fifty years” peace had been repeatedly violated by 
Athens, renewed the war. The Lacedaemonians now took and fortified Deceleia; 
the supply of food from Euboea and of silver from Laurium stopped; the slaves 
in the mines at Laurium revolted, and went over to the Spartans in a body of 
twenty thousand men. Syracuse sent an army to join in the attack; and the 
Persian King, seeing an opportunity to avenge Marathon and Salamis, provided 
funds for the growing Spartan fleet, on the shameful understanding that Sparta 
would assist Persia in regaining mastery over the Greek cities of Ionia.25 

It was a proof of Athenian courage, and of the vitality of Athenian 
democracy, that Athens stood off her enemies for ten years more. The 
government was put upon an economical footing, taxes and capital levies were 
collected to build a new fleet, and within a year of the defeat at Syracuse Athens 
was ready to contest Sparta’s new mastery of the sea. Just as recovery seemed 
assured, the oligarchic faction, which had never favored the war, and, indeed, 
looked to a Spartan victory to revive aristocracy in Athens, organized a revolt, 
seized the organs of government, and set up a supreme Council of Four Hundred 
(411). The Assembly, cowed by the assassination of many democratic leaders, 
voted its own abdication. The rich supported the rebellion as the only way of 
controlling the class war that had crossed the lines of the war between Athens 
and Sparta—much as the struggle of the middle classes against aristocracy 
united the liberal factions in England and America in the American Revolution. 
Once in power, the oligarchs sent envoys to make peace with Sparta, and 
secretly prepared to admit the Spartan army into Athens. Meanwhile 
Theramenes, leader of a center party of moderate aristocrats, led a 
counterrevolution, and replaced the Four Hundred—which had ruled some four 
months—with a Council of Five Thousand (411). For a brief while Athens 
enjoyed that combination of democracy and aristocracy which seemed to 
Thucydides and Aristotle26 (aristocrats both) to have been the best and fairest 
government that Athens had known since Solon. But the second revolt, like the 
first, had forgotten that Athens depended for its food and life upon its navy, 
whose personnel, barring a few leaders, had been disfranchised by both 
revolutions. Incensed at the news, the sailors announced that unless the 
democracy were restored they would besiege Athens. The oligarchs waited 
hopefully for a Spartan army; the Spartans as usual were tardy; the new 


government took to its heels, and the victorious democrats restored the old 
constitution (411). 

Alcibiades had secretly supported the oligarchic revolt, hoping that it might 
smooth a way for his return to Athens. Now the re-empowered democracy, 
perhaps ignorant of these intrigues, but knowing how badly Athens had fared 
since his exile, called him home with a promise of amnesty. Deferring his 
triumph at Athens, he took charge of the fleet at Samos, and moved into action 
with a celerity and success that brought Athens a brief moment of happiness. 
Speeding through the Hellespont, he met and completely destroyed a Spartan 
fleet at Cyzicus (410). After a year’s siege he captured Chalcedon and 
Byzantium, and thereby restored Athens’ control of the food supply from the 
Bosporus. Sailing back south he encountered another Spartan squadron near the 
isle of Andros, and defeated it with ease. Returning now (407) to Athens, he was 
welcomed with universal acclaim: his sins were forgotten, only his genius was 
remembered, and Athens’ desperate need of an able general.2” But Athens, while 
celebrating his victories, neglected to send him money for the pay of his crews. 
Once again Alcibiades’ lack of moral scruple ruined him. Leaving the greater 
number of his vessels at Notium (near Ephesus) in command of one Antiochus, 
with strict instructions to stay in port and under no circumstances to give battle, 
he himself went with a small force to Caria to raise funds for his men by 
something less than due process of law. Antiochus, itching for fame, left his 
haven and challenged a Spartan flotilla under Lysander. Lysander accepted the 
taunt, killed Antiochus in a hand-to-hand fight, and sank or captured most of the 
Athenian ships (407). When news of this catastrophe came to Athens the 
Assembly acted with characteristic haste; it censured Alcibiades for leaving his 
fleet, and removed him from command. Alcibiades, fearing now both Athens 
and Sparta, fled to a refuge in Bithynia. 

Desperate, the Athenians ordered that the gold and silver in the statues and 
offerings on the Acropolis should be melted down for the building of a new 
flotilla of 150 triremes, and offered freedom to those slaves, and citizenship to 
those aliens, who would fight for the city. The new armada defeated a Spartan 
fleet off the Arginusae Islands (south of Lesbos) in 406, and Athens again 
thrilled with the news of victory. But the Assembly was furious when it learned 
that its generals!!! had allowed the crews of twenty-five ships, sunk by the 
enemy, to drown in a storm. Hotheads protested that these souls, for lack of 
proper burial, would wander restlessly about the universe; and accusing the 
survivors of negligence in not attempting a rescue, they proposed that the eight 
victorious generals (including the son of Pericles by Aspasia) should be put to 
death. Socrates, who happened to be a member of the presiding prytany for the 


day, refused to put the motion to a vote. It was presented and passed over his 
protests, and the sentence was carried out with the same precipitation with which 
it had been decreed. A few days later the Assembly repented, and condemned to 
death those who had persuaded it to execute the generals. Meanwhile the 
Spartans, weakened by the defeat, offered peace again; but the Assembly, moved 
by the oratory of the drunken Cleophon, refused.28 

Led now by second-rate men, the Athenian fleet sailed north to meet the 
Spartans under Lysander in the Sea of Marmora. From his hiding place in the 
hills Alcibiades saw that the Athenian ships had taken up a strategically perilous 
position at Aegospotami, near Lampsacus. He risked his life to ride down to the 
shore and advise the Athenian admirals to seek a more sheltered place; but they 
distrusted his counsel, and reminded him that he was no longer in command. On 
the next day the decisive battle was fought; all but eight of the 208 Athenian 
ships were scuttled or taken, and Lysander ordered the execution of three 
thousand Athenian captives.29 Learning that Lysander had issued orders for his 
assassination, Alcibiades sought refuge in Phrygia with the Persian general 
Pharnabazus, who assigned him a castle and a courtesan. But the Persian King, 
persuaded by Lysander, ordered Pharnabazus to kill his guest. Two assassins 
besieged Alcibiades in his castle, and set fire to it; he came out naked and 
desperate, seeking the privilege of fighting for his life; but before his sword 
could touch his assailants he was pierced by their arrows and javelins. He died at 
the age of forty-six, the greatest genius and most tragic failure in the military 
history of Greece. 

Lysander, now absolute master of the Aegean, sailed down from city to city, 
overthrowing the democracies and setting up oligarchic governments subject to 
Sparta. Entering the Piraeus unresisted, he proceeded to blockade Athens. The 
Athenians resisted with their accustomed bravery, but within three months their 
stock of food was exhausted, and the streets were full of dead or dying men. 
Lysander gave Athens bitter and yet lenient terms: he would not, he said, destroy 
a city that had in time past performed such honorable services for Greece, nor 
would he enslave its population; but he demanded the leveling of the Long 
Walls, the recall of the oligarchic exiles, the surrender of all but eight of the 
surviving Athenian ships, and a pledge to support Sparta actively in any further 
war. Athens protested, and yielded. 

Supported by Lysander, and led by Critias and Theramenes, the returning 
oligarchs seized the government, and established a Council of Thirty to rule 
Athens (404). These Greek Bourbons had learned nothing; they confiscated the 
property and alienated the support of many rich merchants; they plundered the 
temples, sold for three talents the wharves of the Piraeus which had cost a 


thousand,3° exiled five thousand democrats, and put fifteen hundred others to 
death; they assassinated all Athenians who were distasteful to them politically or 
personally; they put an end to freedom of teaching, assemblage, and speech, and 
Critias himself, once his pupil, forbade Socrates to continue his public 
discourses. Seeking to compromise the philosopher to their cause, the Thirty 
ordered him and four others to arrest the democrat Leon. The others obeyed, but 
Socrates refused. 

All the sins of the democracy were forgotten as the crimes of the oligarchs 
increased and multiplied. The number of men, even of substantial means, who 
began to seek an end to this bloody tyranny grew from day to day. When a 
thousand armed democrats under Thrasybulus approached the Piraeus, the Thirty 
found that hardly any but their immediate partisans could be persuaded to fight 
for them. Critias organized a small army, went out to battle, and was defeated 
and killed. Thrasybulus entered Athens, and restored the democracy (403). 
Under His guidance the Assembly behaved with unwonted moderation: it 
decreed death for only the highest surviving leaders of the revolution, and 
allowed them to escape this sentence by exile; it declared a general amnesty to 
all others who had supported the oligarchs; it even repaid to Sparta the hundred 
talents that the ephors had lent to the Thirty.3! These acts of humanity and 
statesmanship gave to Athens at last the peace that she had not known for a 
generation. 


VII. THE DEATH OF SOCRATES 


Strange to say, the only cruelty of the restored democracy was committed 
upon an old philosopher whose seventy years should have put him beyond the 
possibility of being a danger to the state. But among the leaders of the victorious 
faction was the same Anytus who years before had threatened to revenge himself 
upon Socrates for dialectical slights and the “corruption” of his son. Anytus was 
a good man: he had fought bravely under Thrasybulus, had saved the lives of 
oligarchs who had been taken captive by his soldiers, had been instrumental in 
arranging the amnesty, and had left in undisturbed enjoyment of his property 
those to whom it had been sold after confiscation by the Thirty. But his 
generosity failed when it came to Socrates. He could not forget that when he had 
gone into exile his son had stayed in Athens with Socrates, and had become a 
drunkard.?2 It did not appease Anytus to observe that Socrates had refused to 
obey the Thirty, and (if we may take Xenophon’s word for it) had denounced 
Critias as a bad ruler.33 To Anytus it seemed that Socrates, more than any 


Sophist, was an evil influence both on morals and on politics; he was 
undermining the religious faith that had supported morality, and his persistent 
criticism was weakening the belief of educated Athenians in the institutions of 
democracy. The murderous tyrant Critias had been one of Socrates’ pupils; the 
immoral and treasonable Alcibiades had been his lover; Charmides, his early 
favorite, had been a general under Critias, and had just died in battle against the 
democracy.!V It seemed fitting to Anytus that Socrates should leave Athens, or 
die. 

The indictment was brought forward by Anytus, Meletus, and Lycon in 399, 
and read as follows: “Socrates is a public offender in that he does not recognize 
the gods that the state recognizes, but introduces new demoniacal beings” (the 
Socratic daimonion); “he has also offended by corrupting the youth.”V, 35 The 
trial was held before a popular court, or dikasterion, of some five hundred 
citizens, mostly of the less educated class. We have no means of knowing how 
accurately Plato and Xenophon have reported Socrates’ defense; we do know 
that Plato was present at the trial,3” and that his account of Socrates’ “apology” 
agrees in many points with Xenophon’s. Socrates, says Plato, insisted that he 
believed in the state gods, even in the divinity of the sun and moon. “You say 
first that I do not believe in gods, and then again that I believe in demigods. . . . 
You might as well affirm the existence of mules, and deny that of horses and 
asses.”38 And then he referred sadly to the effects of Aristophanes’ satire: 


I have had many accusers, who accused me of old, and their false charges have continued 
during many years; and I am more afraid of them than of Anytus and his associates. . . . For they 
began when you were children, and took possession of your minds with their falsehoods, telling 
of one Socrates, a wise man, who speculated about the heavens above, and searched into the earth 
beneath, and made the worse appear the better cause. These are the accusers I dread; for they are 
the circulators of this rumor, and their hearers are too apt to fancy that speculators of this sort do 
not believe in the gods. And they are many, and their charges against me are of ancient date, and 
they made them in days when you were impressionable—in childhood, or perhaps in youth—and 
the cause when heard went by default, for there was none to answer. And hardest of all, their 
names I do not know and cannot tell, unless in the chance case of a comic poet. . . . That is the 
nature of the accusation, and that is what you have seen yourselves in the comedy of 
Aristophanes.39 


He lays claim to a divine mission to teach the good and simple life, and no threat 
will deter him. 


Strange, indeed, would be my conduct, O men of Athens, if I who, when I was ordered by the 
generals whom you chose to command me at Potidaea and Amphipolis and Delium, remained 
where they placed me, like any other man, facing death—if, I say, now when, as I conceive and 
imagine, God orders me to fulfil the philosopher’s mission of searching into myself and other 
men, I were to desert my post through fear of death. . . . If you say to me, Socrates, this time we 


will let you off, but upon one condition, that you are not to inquire and speculate in this way any 
more... I should reply: Men of Athens, I honor and love you; but I shall obey God rather than 
you, and while I have life and strength I shall never cease from the practice and teaching of 
philosophy, exhorting anyone whom I meet, after my manner, and convincing him, saying: O my 
friend, why do you, who are a citizen of the great and mighty and wise city of Athens, care so 
much about laying up the greatest amount of money and honor and reputation, and so little about 
wisdom and truth? Wherefore, O men of Athens, I say to you, do as Anytus bids, and either acquit 
me or not; but whatever you do, know that I shall never alter my ways, not even if I have to die 
many times.40 


The judges appear to have interrupted him at this point, and to have bidden him 
desist from what seemed to them insolence; but he continued in even haughtier 
vein. 


I would have you know that if you kill such a one as I am, you will injure yourselves more 
than you will injure me. . . . For if you kill me you will not easily find another like me, who, if I 
may use such a ludicrous figure of speech, am a sort of gadfly, given to the state by the God; and 
the state is like a great and noble steed who is tardy in his motions owing to his very size, and 
requires to be stirred into life. .. . And as you will not easily find another like me, I would advise 
you to spare me.41 


The sentence of guilty was pronounced upon him by the small majority of 
sixty; had his defense been more conciliatory it is likely that he would have been 
acquitted. He had the privilege of proposing an alternative penalty in place of 
death. At first he refused to make even this concession; but on the appeal of 
Plato and other friends, who underwrote his pledge, he offered to pay a fine of 
thirty minas ($3000). The second polling of the jury condemned him by eighty 
more votes than the first.42 

It still remained open to him to escape from the prison; Crito and other 
friends (if we may follow Plato) prepared the way with bribery,+5 and probably 
Anytus had hoped for such a compromise. But Socrates remained himself to the 
last. He felt that he had but a few more years to live, and that “he relinquished 
only the most burdensome part of life, in which all feel their powers of intellect 
diminished.”46 Instead of accepting Crito’s proposal he examined it from an 
ethical point of view, discussed it dialectically, and played the game of logic to 
the end.4” His disciples visited him daily in his cell during the month between 
his trial and his execution, and he seems to have discoursed with them calmly 
until the final hour. Plato pictures him as fondling the hair and head of the young 
Phaedo, and saying, “Tomorrow, Phaedo, I suppose that these fair locks will be 
cut”—in mourning.4® Xanthippe came in tears, with their youngest child in her 
arms; he comforted her, and asked Crito to have her escorted home. “You die 
undeservedly,” said an ardent disciple; “Would you, then,” Socrates answered, 
“have me deserve death?”49 


After he was gone, says Diodorus,°° the Athenians regretted their treatment of 
him, and put his accusers to death. Suidas makes Meletus die by public 
stoning.°! Plutarch varies the tale: the accusers became so unpopular that no 
citizen would light their fires, or answer their questions, or bathe in the same 
water with them; so that they were at last driven in despair to hang themselves.°2 
Diogenes Laertius reports that Meletus was executed, Anytus exiled, and a 
bronze statue put up by Athens in memory of the philosopher.5? We do not know 
if these stories are true.V! 


The Golden Age ended with the death of Socrates. Athens was exhausted in 
body and soul; only the degradation of character by prolonged war and desperate 
suffering could explain the ruthless treatment of Melos, the bitter sentence upon 
Mytilene, the execution of the Arginusae generals, and the sacrifice of Socrates 
on the altar of a dying faith. All the foundations of Athenian life were 
disordered: the soil of Attica had been devastated by the Spartan raids, and the 
slow-growing olive trees had been burned to the ground; the Athenian navy had 
been destroyed, and control of trade and the food supply had been lost; the state 
treasury was empty, and private fortunes had been taxed almost to extinction; 
two thirds of the citizen body had been killed. The damage done to Greece by 
the Persian invasions could not compare with the destruction of Greek life and 
property by the Peloponnesian War. After Salamis and Plataea Greece was left 
poor, but exalted with courage and pride; now Greece was poor again, and 
Athens had suffered a wound to her spirit which seemed too deep to be healed. 


Two things sustained her: the restoration of democracy under men of 
judgment and moderation, and the consciousness that during the last sixty years, 
even during the War, she had produced such art and literature as surpassed the 
like product of any other age in the memory of man. Anaxagoras had been exiled 
and Socrates had been put to death; but the stimulus that they had given to 
philosophy sufficed to make Athens henceforth, and despite herself, the center 
and summit of Greek thought. What before had been formless tentatives of 
speculation were now to mature into great systems that would agitate Europe for 
centuries to come; while the haphazard provision of higher education by 
wandering Sophists was to be replaced by the first universities in history— 
universities that would make Athens, as Thucydides had prematurely called her, 
“the school of Hellas.” Through the bloodshed and turmoil of conflict the 
traditions of art had not quite decayed; for many centuries yet the sculptors and 
architects of Greece were to carve and build for all the Mediterranean world. Out 


of the despair of her defeat Athens lifted herself with startling virility to new 
wealth, culture, and power; and the autumn of her life was bountiful. 


I The theater was probably built under Hieron I (478-67), and rebuilt under Hieron II (270-16). Much of it 
survives; and many ancient Greek dramas have been staged in it in our century. 


II Cf. Lucretius’ powerful description of this plague in De Rerum Natura, vi, 1138-1286. 
III The term strategos was applied to naval as well as military commanders. 


IV Critias and Alcibiades had left the tutelage of Socrates early in his career as a teacher, not liking the 
restraints which he preached to them.34 


V Croiset believed that the real cause of the indictment was the hostility of the Attic peasantry to anyone 
who cast doubt upon the state gods. One of the chief markets for cattle was provided by the pious who 
bought the animals to offer in sacrifice; any decrease in faith would lessen this market. Aristophanes, in this 
interpretation, was the mouthpiece of these peasants, before whom his plays, if successful, would be 
repeated.36 


VI Grote54 doubts them, and they are rendered dubious by the efforts of Plato and Xenophon to defend 
Socrates’ reputation. But these accounts were generally accepted in antiquity (e.g., by Tertullian and 
Augustine), and accord admirably with the habits of the Athenians. 
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visits Archytas of Taras, mathematician, 
and Dionysius I 


Plato founds the Academy 

Spartans occupy Cadmeia at Thebes 
Isocrates’ Panegyricus 

Pelopidas and Melon liberate Thebes 


Second Athenian Empire 


Theaetetus, mathematician 


Diogenes of Sinope, philosopher 
Epaminondas victorious at Leuctra 


Diocles of Euboea, embryologist; Eudoxus 
of Cnidus, astronomer 


Dionysius II dictator at Syracuse; Dion 
plans reforms 


Plato visits Dionysius II 
Epaminondas wins and dies at Mantinea 
Plato’s third visit to Syracuse 


Praxiteles of Athens and Scopas of Paros, 
sculptors; Ephorus of Cyme and 
Theopompus of Chios, historians 


Philip Il regent in Macedonia 


War between Athens and Macedonia 


Exile of Dionysius II 


Second Sacred War 


Birth of Alexander the Great; burning of 
second temple at Ephesus; Isocrates’ On 
the Peace 


Isocrates’ Areopagiticus 


Assassination of Dion 


The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus 


Demosthenes’ Philippic I 
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348: 


346: 


344: 


343: 


342- 
38: 


340: 
338: 


336: 


ciion 


334: 


333: 


332: 


331: 


330: 


Philip attacks Olynthus; Demosthenes’ 
Olynthiacs I and IT 


Heracleides of Pontus, astronomer; 
Speusippus succeeds Plato as head of 
the Academy 


Demosthenes’ On the Peace; Isocrates’ 
Letter to Philip 


Timoleon rescues Syracuse; Demosthenes’ 
Philippic IT 


Trial and acquittal of Aeschines 


Aristotle tutor of Alexander 


Timoleon defeats the Carthaginians 


Philip defeats Athenians at Chaeronea; 
death of Isocrates 


Assassination of Philip; accession of 
Alexander and Darius III 


Alexander burns down Thebes, and begins 
his Persian campaigns 


Aristotle opens the Lyceum; battle of the 
Granicus; choragic monument of 
Lysicrates 


Battle of Issus 


Siege and capture of Tyre; surrender of 
Jerusalem; foundation of Alexandria 


Battle of Gaugamela (Arbela); Alexander at 
Babylon and Susa 


Apelles of Sicyon, painter; Lysippus of 
Argos, sculptor; Aeschines’ Against 


Ctesiphon; Demosthenes’ On the 
Crown 


Alexander invades central Asia 


Deaths of Cleitus and Callisthenes 


Alexander in India 


Voyage of Nearchus 
Exile of Demosthenes 
Death of Alexander; Lamian War 


Deaths of Aristotle, Demosthenes, and 
Diogenes 


CHAPTER XIX 
Philip 
I. THE SPARTAN EMPIRE 


SPARTA now assumed for a spell the naval mastery of Greece, and offered to 
history another tragedy of success brought low by pride. Instead of the freedom 
which she had promised to the cities once subject to Athens, she levied upon 
them an annual tribute of a thousand talents ($6,000,000), and established in 
each of them an aristocratic rule controlled by a Lacedaemonian harmost, or 
governor, and supported by a Spartan garrison. These governments, responsible 
only to the distant ephors, practiced such corruption and tyranny that soon the 
new empire was hated more intensely than the old. 

In Sparta itself the influx of money and gifts from oppressed cities and 
obsequious oligarchs strengthened the internal forces that had long been leading 
to decay. By the fourth century the ruling caste had learned how to add private 
luxury to public simplicity, and even the ephors had ceased, except in outward 
show, to observe the Lycurgean discipline. Much of the land, by dowries and 
bequests, had fallen into the hands of women; and the wealth so accumulated 
gave to the Spartan ladies—free from the care of male children—an ease of life 
and morals hardly befitting their name.! The repeated division of some estates 
had impoverished many families to a point where they could no longer 
contribute their quota to the public mess, and therefore lost the rights of 
citizenship; while the formation of large properties through intermarriage and 
legacies had created in the few remaining “Equals” a provocative concentration 
of wealth.! “Some Spartans,” Aristotle writes, “own domains of vast extent, the 
others have nearly nothing; all the land is in the hands of a few.’ The 
disfranchised gentry, the excluded Perioeci, and the resentful Helots made a 
population too restless and hostile to permit the government to engage, on any 
large scale of space or time, in those external military operations which imperial 
rule required. 

Meanwhile civil war among the Persians was affecting the fortunes of 
Greece. In 401 the younger Cyrus rebelled against his brother Artaxerxes II, 
enlisted Sparta’s aid, and recruited an army from the thousands of Greek and 
other mercenaries left idle in Asia by the sudden termination of the 


Peloponnesian War. The two brothers met at Cunaxa, between the converging 
Tigris and Euphrates; Cyrus was defeated and slain, and all of his army was 
captured or destroyed except a contingent of twelve thousand Greeks whose 
quickness of mind and foot enabled them to escape into the interior of 
Babylonia. Hunted by the King’s forces, the Greeks chose, in their rough 
democratic way, three generals to lead them to safety. Among these was 
Xenophon, once a pupil of Socrates, now a young soldier of fortune, destined to 
be remembered above all by the Anabasis, or Ascent, in which he later described 
with engaging simplicity the long “Retreat of the Ten Thousand” up along the 
Tigris and over the hills of Kurdistan and Armenia to the Black Sea. It was one 
of the great adventures in human history. We are amazed at the inexhaustible 
courage of these Greeks, fighting their way on foot, day by day for five months, 
through two thousand miles of enemy country, across hot and foodless plains, 
and over perilous mountain passes covered with eight feet of snow, while armies 
and guerrilla bands attacked them in the rear and in front and on either flank, and 
hostile natives used every device to kill them, or mislead them, or bar their way. 
As we read this fascinating story, made so dull for us in youth by the compulsion 
to translate it, we perceive!! that the most important weapon for an army is food, 
and that the skill of a commander lies as much in finding supplies as in 
organizing victory. More of these Greeks died from exposure and starvation than 
from battle, though the battles were as numerous as the days. When at last the 
8600 survivors sighted the Euxine at Trapezus (Trebizond), their hearts 
overflowed. 


As soon as the vanguard got to the top of the mountains, a great cry went up. And when 
Xenophon and the rear guard heard it they imagined that other enemies were attacking in front— 
for enemies were following behind them. . . . They pushed ahead to lend aid, and in a moment 
they heard the soldiers shouting, “The sea! the sea!” and passing the word along. Then all the 
troops of the rear guard likewise broke into a run, and the pack animals began racing ahead... . 
And when all had reached the summit, then indeed they fell to embracing one another, and 
generals and captains as well, with tears in their eyes. 


For this was a Greek sea, and Trapezus a Greek city; they were safe now, and 
could rest without fear of death surprising them in the night. The news of their 
exploit resounded proudly through old Hellas, and encouraged Philip, two 
generations later, to believe that a well-trained Greek force could be relied upon 
to defeat a Persian army many times its size. Unwittingly Xenophon opened the 
way for Alexander. 

Perhaps this influence was already felt by Agesilaus, who in 399 had 
succeeded to the throne of Sparta. Persia might have been persuaded to overlook 
Sparta’s aid to Cyrus. But to the ablest of the Spartan kings a war with Persia 


seemed only an interesting adventure, and he set out with a small force to free all 
Greek Asia from Persian rule.!!! When Artaxerxes IT learned that Agesilaus was 
easily defeating all Persian troops sent against him, he dispatched messengers 
with abundant gold to Athens and Thebes to bribe these cities into declaring war 
upon Sparta.© The effort readily succeeded, and after nine years of peace the 
conflict between Athens and Sparta was renewed. Agesilaus was recalled from 
Asia to meet, and barely defeat, the combined forces of Athens and Thebes at 
Coronea; but in the same month the united fleets of Athens and Persia under 
Conon destroyed the Spartan navy near Cnidus, and put an end to Sparta’s brief 
domination of the seas. Athens rejoiced, and set to work energetically, with 
funds supplied by Persia, to rebuild her Long Walls. Sparta defended herself by 
sending an envoy, Antalcidas, to the Great King, offering to surrender the Greek 
cities of Asia to Persian rule if Persia would enforce among the mainland Greeks 
a peace that would protect Sparta. The Great King agreed, withdrew his financial 
support from Athens and Thebes, and compelled all parties to sign at Sardis 
(387) the “Peace of Antalcidas,” or the “King’s Peace.” Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Scyros were conceded to Athens, and the major Greek states were guaranteed 
autonomy; but all the Greek cities of Asia, along with Cyprus, were declared the 
property of the King. Athens signed under protest, knowing that this was the 
most disgraceful event in Greek history. For a generation all the fruits of 
Marathon were lost; the Greek states of the mainland remained free in name, but 
in effect the power of Persia had engulfed them. All Greece looked upon Sparta 
as a traitor, and waited eagerly for some nation to destroy her. 


I. EPAMINONDAS 


As if to strengthen this feeling, Sparta assumed the authority to interpret and 
enforce the King’s Peace among the Greek states. To weaken Thebes she 
insisted that the Boeotian Confederacy violated the autonomy clause of the 
treaty, and must be dissolved. With this excuse the Spartan army set up in many 
Boeotian cities oligarchic governments favorable to Sparta and in several cases 
upheld by Spartan garrisons. When Thebes protested, a Lacedaemonian force 
captured her citadel, the Cadmeia, and established an oligarchy subject to 
Spartan domination. The crisis aroused Thebes to unwonted heroism. Pelopidas 
and six companions assassinated the four “Laconizing” dictators of Thebes, and 
reasserted Theban liberty. The Confederacy was reorganized, and named 
Pelopidas its leader, or boeotarch. Pelopidas called to his aid his friend and lover 


Epaminondas, who trained and led the army that reduced Sparta to her ancient 
isolation. 

Epaminondas came of a distinguished but impoverished family which proudly 
traced its origin to the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus a thousand years before. 
He was a quiet man, of whom it was said that no one talked less or knew more.’ 
His modesty and integrity, his almost ascetic life, his devotion to his friends, his 
prudence in counsel, his courage and yet selfrestraint in action, endeared him to 
all the Thebans despite the military discipline to which he subjected them. He 
did not love war, but he was convinced that no nation could lose all martial spirit 
and habits and yet maintain its freedom. Elected and many times reelected 
boeotarch, he warned those who proposed to vote for him: “Bethink yourselves 
once more; for if I am made general you will be compelled to serve in my 
army.”8 Under his command the lax Thebans were drilled into good soldiers; 
even the “Greek lovers” who were so numerous in the city were formed by 
Pelopidas into a “Sacred Band” of three hundred hoplites, each of whom was 
pledged to stand by his friend, in battle, to the death. 

When a Spartan army of ten thousand troops under King Cleombrotus 
invaded Boeotia, Epaminondas met it at Leuctra, near Plataea, with six thousand 
men, and won a victory that influenced the political history of Greece and the 
military methods of Europe. He was the first Hellene to make a careful study of 
tactics; he counted on facing odds in every battle, and concentrated his best 
fighters upon one wing for offense, while the remainder were ordered to follow a 
policy of defense; in this way the enemy, advancing in the center, could be 
disordered by a flank attack on its left. After Leuctra Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas marched into the Peloponnesus, freed Messenia from its century-long 
vassalage to Sparta, and founded the city of Megalopolis as a stronghold for all 
Arcadians. Even into Laconia the Theban army descended—an event without 
precedent for hundreds of years past. Sparta never recovered from her losses in 
this campaign: “She could not stand up against a single defeat,” says Aristotle, 
“but was ruined through the small number of her citizens.”9 

Winter coming, the Thebans withdrew to Boeotia. Epaminondas, 
overreaching himself in typical Greek style, began to dream now of establishing 
a Theban Empire to replace the unity that Athenian or Spartan leadership had 
once given to Greece. His plans involved him in a war with the Athenians; and 
Sparta, thinking to rehabilitate herself, made an alliance with Athens. The hostile 
armies met at Mantinea in 362. Epaminondas won, but was killed in action by 
Gryllus, son of Xenophon. The brief hegemony of Thebes left no permanent 
boon to Hellas; it liberated Greece from the despotism of Sparta, but failed, like 
its predecessors, to create beyond Boeotia a coherent unity; and the conflicts that 


it engendered left the Greek states disordered and weakened when Philip came 
down upon them from the north. 


Il. THE SECOND ATHENIAN EMPIRE 


Athens made a final attempt to forge such a unity. Through her rebuilt walls 
and fleet, the dependability of her coinage, her long-established facilities for 
finance and trade, she slowly won back commercial supremacy in the Aegean. 
Her former subjects and allies had learned from the wars of the last half century 
the need for a larger security than individual sovereignty could bring; and in 378 
the majority of them combined again under Athens’ leadership. By 370 Athens 
was once more the greatest power in the eastern Mediterranean. 

Industry and trade were now the substance of her economic life. The soil of 
Attica had never been propitious to common tillage; patient labor had made it 
fruitful through tending the olive tree and the vine; but the Spartans had 
destroyed these, and few of the peasants were willing to wait half a generation 
for new olive orchards to yield. Most of the farmers of prewar days were dead; 
many of the survivors were too discouraged to go back to their ruined holdings, 
and sold them at low prices to absentee owners who could afford long-term 
investments. In this way, and through the eviction of peasant debtors, the 
ownership of Attica passed into a few families, who worked many of the large 
estates with slaves.19 The mines at Laurium were reopened, fresh victims were 
sent into the pits, and new riches were transmuted out of silver ore and human 
blood. Xenophon!! proposed a genial plan whereby Athens might replenish her 
treasury through the purchase of ten thousand slaves and their lease to the 
contractors at Laurium. Silver was mined in such abundance that the supply of 
the metal outran the production of goods, prices rose faster than wages, and the 
poor bore the burden of the change. 

Industry flourished. The quarries at Pentelicus and the potteries in the 
Ceramicus had orders from all the Aegean world. Fortunes were made by buying 
cheap the products of domestic handicraft or small factories, and selling them 
dear in the home market or abroad. The growth of commerce and the 
accumulation of wealth in money instead of in land rapidly multiplied the 
number of bankers in Athens. They received cash or valuables for safekeeping, 
but apparently paid no interest on deposits. Soon discovering that under normal 
conditions not all deposits were reclaimed at once, the bankers began to lend 
funds at substantial rates of interest, providing, at first, money instead of credit. 
They acted as bail for clients, and made collections for them; they lent money on 


the security of land or precious articles, and helped to finance the shipment of 
goods. Through their aid, and even more through speculative loans by private 
individuals, the merchant might hire a ship, transport his goods to a foreign 
market, and buy there a return cargo—which, on reaching the Piraeus, remained 
the property of the lenders until the loan was repaid.!2 As the fourth century 
progressed, a real credit system developed: the bankers, instead of advancing 
cash, issued letters of credit, money orders, or checks; wealth could now pass 
from one client to another merely by entries in the banker’s books.!3 
Businessmen or bankers issued bonds for mercantile loans, and every large 
inheritance included a number of such bonds. Some bankers, like the exslave 
Pasion, developed so many connections, and acquired by a discriminating 
honesty so widespread a reputation for reliability, that their bond was honored 
throughout the Greek world. Pasion’s bank had many departments and 
employees, mostly slaves; it kept a complex set of books, in which every 
transaction was so carefully recorded that these accounts were usually accepted 
in court as indisputable evidence. Bank failures were not uncommon, and we 
hear of “panics” in which bank after bank closed its doors.!4 Serious charges of 
malfeasance were brought against even the most prominent banks, and the 
people looked upon the bankers with that same mixture of envy, admiration, and 
dislike with which the poor favor the rich in all ages.15 

The change from landed to movable wealth produced a feverish struggle for 
money, and the Greek language had to invent a word, pleonexia, to denote this 
appetite for “more and more,” and another word, chrematistike, for the busy 
pursuit of riches. Goods, services, and persons were increasingly judged in terms 
of money and property. Fortunes were made and unmade with a new rapidity, 
and were spent in lavish displays that would have shocked the Athens of 
Pericles. The nouveaux riches (the Greeks had a name for them—neoplutoi) 
built gaudy houses, bedecked their women with costly robes and jewels, spoiled 
them with a dozen servants, and made it a principle to feed their guests with 
none but expensive drinks and foods.16 

In the midst of this wealth poverty increased, for the same variety and 
freedom of exchange that enabled the clever to make money allowed the simple 
to lose it faster than before. Under the new mercantile economy the poor were 
relatively poorer than in the days of their serfdom on the land. In the countryside 
the peasants laboriously turned their sweat into a little oil or wine; in the towns 
the wages of free labor were kept down by the competition of slaves. Hundreds 
of citizens depended for their maintenance upon the fees paid for attendance at 
the Assembly or the courts; thousands of the population had to be fed by the 
temples or the state. The number of voters (not to speak of the general 


population) who had no property was in 431 some forty-five per cent of the 
electorate; in 355 it had mounted to fifty-seven per cent.!7 The middle classes, 
which had provided by their aggregate number and power a balance between the 
aristocracy and the commons, had lost much of their wealth, and could no longer 
mediate between the rich and the poor, between an unyielding conservatism and 
a Utopian radicalism; Athenian society divided itself into Plato’s “two 
cities’—“one the city of the poor, the other of the rich, the one at war with the 
other.”!8 The poor schemed to despoil the rich by legislation or revolution, the 
rich organized themselves for protection against the poor. The members of some 
oligarchic clubs, says Aristotle, took a solemn oath: “I will be an adversary of 
the people” (i.e., the commons), “and in the Council I will do it all the evil that I 
can.”!9 “The rich have become so unsocial,” writes Isocrates, about 366, “that 
those who own property had rather throw their possessions into the sea than lend 
aid to the needy, while those who are in poorer circumstances would less gladly 
find a treasure than seize the possessions of the rich.”29 

In this conflict more and more of the intellectual classes took the side of the 
poor.2! They disdained the merchants and bankers whose wealth seemed to be in 
inverse proportion to their culture and taste; even rich men among them, like 
Plato, began to flirt with communistic ideas. Pericles had used colonization as a 
safety valve to reduce the intensity of the class struggle;22 but Dionysius 
controlled the west, Macedonia was expanding in the north, and Athens found it 
ever more difficult to conquer and settle new lands. Finally the poorer citizens 
captured the Assembly, and began to vote the property of the rich into the 
coffers of the state, for redistribution among the needy and the voters through 
state enterprises and fees.23 The politicians strained their ingenuity to discover 
new sources of public revenue. They doubled the indirect taxes, the customs 
dues on imports and exports, and the hundredth on real-estate transfers; they 
continued the extraordinary taxes of war time into peace; they appealed for 
“voluntary” contributions, and laid upon the rich ever new opportunities 
(“liturgies”) to finance public enterprises from their private funds; they resorted 
every now and then to confiscations and expropriations; and they broadened the 
field of the property-income tax to include lower levels of wealth.24 Any man 
burdened with a liturgy could by law compel another to take it over if he could 
prove that the other was wealthier than he, and had borne no liturgy within two 
years. To facilitate the collection of revenue the taxpayers were divided into a 
hundred “symmories” (cosharers); the richest members of each group were 
required to pay, at the opening of each tax year, the whole tax due from the 
group for the year, and were left to collect during the year, as best they could, 
the shares due from the other members of the group. The result of these imposts 


was a wholesale hiding of wealth and income. Evasion became universal, and as 
ingenious as taxation. In 355 Androtion was appointed to head a squad of police 
empowered to search for hidden income, collect arrears, and imprison tax 
evaders. Houses were entered, goods were seized, men were thrown into jail. But 
the wealth still hid itself, or melted away. Isocrates, old and rich, and furious at 
being saddled with a liturgy, complained in 353: “When I was a boy, wealth was 
regarded as a thing so secure as well as admirable that almost everyone affected 
to own more property than he actually possessed. .. . Now a man has to be ready 
to defend himself against being rich as if it were the worst of crimes.”25 In other 
cities the process of decentralizing wealth was not so legal: the debtors of 
Mytilene massacred their creditors en masse, and excused themselves on the 
ground that they were hungry; the democrats of Argos (370) suddenly fell upon 
the rich, killed twelve hundred of them, and confiscated their property. The 
moneyed families of otherwise hostile states leagued themselves secretly for 
mutual aid against popular revolts. The middle classes, as well as the rich, began 
to distrust democracy as empowered envy, and the poor began to distrust it as a 
sham equality of votes stultified by a gaping inequality of wealth. The increasing 
bitterness of the class war left Greece internally as well as internationally 
divided when Philip pounced down upon it; and many rich men in the Greek 
cities welcomed his coming as the alternative to revolution.26 


Moral disorder accompanied the growth of luxury and the enlightenment of 
the mind. The masses cherished their superstitions and clung to their myths; the 
gods of Olympus were dying, but new ones were being born; exotic divinities 
like Isis and Ammon, Atys and Bendis, Cybele and Adonis were imported from 
Egypt or Asia, and the spread of Orphism brought fresh devotees to Dionysus 
every day. The rising and half-alien bourgeoisie of Athens, trained to practical 
calculation rather than to mystic feeling, had little use for the traditional faith; 
the patron gods of the city won from them only a formal reverence, and no 
longer inspired them with moral scruples or devotion to the state.!V Philosophy 
struggled to find in civic loyalty and a natural ethic some substitute for divine 
commandments and a surveillant deity; but few citizens cared to live with the 
simplicity of Socrates, or the magnanimity of Aristotle’s “great-minded man.” 

As the state religion lost its hold upon the educated classes, the individual 
freed himself more and more from the old moral restraints—the son from 
parental authority, the male from marriage, the woman from motherhood, the 
citizen from political responsibility. Doubtless Aristophanes exaggerated these 
developments; and though Plato, Xenophon, and Isocrates agreed with him, they 
were all conservatives who might be relied upon to tremble at any doings of the 


growing generation. The morals of war improved in the fourth century, and a 
wave of Enlightenment humanitarianism followed the teachings of Euripides and 
Socrates, and the example of Agesilaus.2” But sexual and political morality 
continued to decline. Bachelors and courtesans increased in fashionable co- 
operation, and free unions gained ground on legal marriage.2® “Is not a 
concubine more desirable than a wife?” asks a character in a fourth-century 
comedy. “The one has on her side the law that compels you to retain her, no 
matter how displeasing she may be; the other knows that she must hold a man by 
behaving well, or else look for another.”29 So Praxiteles and then Hypereides 
lived with Phryne, Aristippus with Lais, Stilpo with Nicarete, Lysias with 
Metaneira, the austere Isocrates with Lagiscium.°° “The young men,” says 
Theopompus, with a moralist’s exaggeration, “spent all their time among flute- 
girls and courtesans; those who were a little older devoted themselves to 
gambling and profligacy; and the whole people spent more on public banquets 
and entertainments than on the provision necessary for the well-being of the 
state.”31 

The voluntary limitation of the family was the order of the day, whether by 
contraception, by abortion, or by infanticide. Aristotle notes that some women 
prevent conception “by anointing that part of the womb upon which the seed 
falls with oil of cedar, or ointment of lead, or frankincense commingled with 
olive oil.”*32 The old families were dying out; they existed, said Isocrates, only 
in their tombs; the lower classes were multiplying, but the citizen class in Attica 
had fallen from 43,000 in 431 to 22,000 in 400 and 21,000 in 313.33 The supply 
of citizens for military service suffered a corresponding decrease, partly from the 
dysgenic carnage of war, partly from the reduced number of those who had a 
property stake in the state, partly from unwillingness to serve; the life of comfort 
and domesticity, of business and scholarship, had replaced the Periclean life of 
exercise, martial discipline, and public office.54 Athletics were professionalized; 
the citizens who in the sixth century had crowded the palaestra and the 
gymnasium were now content to exert themselves vicariously by witnessing 
professional exhibitions. Young men received some grounding, as epheboi, in 
the art of war; but adults found a hundred ways of escaping military service. War 
itself had become professionalized by technical complications, and required the 
full time of specially trained men; citizen soldiers had to be replaced with 
mercenaries—an omen that the leadership of Greece must soon pass from 
statesmen to warriors. While Plato talked of philosopher kings, soldier kings 
were growing up under his nose. Greek mercenaries sold themselves impartially 
to Greek or “barbarian” generals, and fought as often against Greece as for her; 


the Persian armies that Alexander faced were full of Greeks. Soldiers shed their 
blood now not for a fatherland, but for the best paymaster that they could find. 


Making honorable exceptions for the archonship of Eucleides (403) and the 
financial administration of Lycurgus (338-26), the political corruption and 
turbulence that had followed the death of Pericles continued during the fourth 
century. According to the law, bribery was punished with death; according to 
Isocrates,°> it was rewarded with military and political preferment. Persia had no 
difficulty in bribing the Greek politicians to make war upon other Greek states or 
upon Macedon; at last even Demosthenes illustrated the morals of his time. He 
was one of the noblest of one of the lowest groups in Athens—the rhetors or 
hired orators who in this century became professional lawyers and politicians. 
Some of these men, like Lycurgus, were reasonably honest; some of them, like 
Hypereides, were gallant; most of them were no better than they had to be. If we 
may take Aristotle’s word for it, many of them specialized in invalidating 
wills.36 Several of them laid up great fortunes through political opportunism and 
reckless demagogy. The rhetors divided into parties, and tore the air with their 
campaigns. Each party organized committees, invented catchwords, appointed 
agents, and raised funds; those who paid the expenses of all this frankly 
confessed that they expected to “reimburse themselves doubly.”2” As politics 
grew more intense, patriotism waned; the bitterness of faction absorbed public 
energy and devotion, and left little for the city. The constitution of Cleisthenes 
and the individualism of commerce and philosophy had weakened the family 
and liberated the individual; now the free individual, as if to avenge the family, 
turned around and destroyed the state. 

In or near 400 the triumphant democrats, to insure the presence of the poorer 
citizens at the ekklesia and thereby to prevent its domination by the propertied 
classes, extended state payment to attendance at the Assembly. At first each 
citizen received an obol (17 cents); as the cost of living rose this was increased 
to two obols, then to three, until in Aristotle’s time it stood at a drachma ($ 1) 
per day.38 It was a reasonable arrangement, for the ordinary citizen towards the 
end of the fourth century, earned a drachma and a half for a day’s work; he could 
not be expected to leave his employment without some recompense. The plan 
soon gave the poor a majority in the Assembly; more and more the well to do, 
despairing of victory, stayed home. It was of no use that a revision of the 
constitution in 403 confined the power of legislation to a body of five 
nomothetai, or lawmakers, selected from the citizens chosen by lot for jury 
service; this new group also inclined to the side of the commons, and its 
interposition lowered the prestige and authority of the more conservative 


Council. Perhaps in consequence of the payment for attendance, the level of 
intelligence in the Assembly seems to have fallen in the fourth century—though 
our authorities for this are prejudiced reactionaries like Aristophanes and Plato.°9 
Isocrates thought that the Assembly should be paid by Athens’ enemies to meet 
frequently, since it made so many mistakes.49 

These mistakes cost Athens both her empire and her freedom. The same lust 
for wealth and power that had undermined the first Confederacy now wrecked 
the second. After the fall of Sparta at Leuctra Athens felt that it might again 
expand. In organizing the new empire she had pledged herself not to permit the 
appropriation of land outside of Attica by Athenian subjects.44 Now she 
conquered Samos, the Thracian Chersonese, and the cities of Pydna, Potidaea, 
and Methone on the coasts of Macedonia and Thrace, and colonized them with 
Athenian citizens. The allied states protested, and many of them withdrew from 
the Confederation. Methods of coercion and punishment that had been used and 
had failed in the fifth century were used, and failed, again. In 357 Chios, Cos, 
Rhodes, and Byzantium declared a “Social War” of rebellion. When two of 
Athens’ ablest generals, Timotheus and Iphicrates, judged it unwise to give 
battle in a storm to the rebel fleet in the Hellespont, the Assembly indicted them 
for cowardice. Timotheus was fined the impossible sum of one hundred talents 
($600,000), and fled; Iphicrates was acquitted, but never served Athens again. 
The rebels fought off all attempts to subdue them, and in 355 Athens signed a 
peace acknowledging their independence. The great city was left without allies, 
without leaders, without funds, and without friends. 

Possibly subtler factors entered into the weakening of Athens. The life of 
thought endangers every civilization that it adorns. In the earlier stages of a 
nation’s history there is little thought; action flourishes; men are direct, 
uninhibited, frankly pugnacious and sexual. As civilization develops, as 
customs, institutions, laws, and morals more and more restrict the operation of 
natural impulses, action gives way to thought, achievement to imagination, 
directness to subtlety, expression to concealment, cruelty to sympathy, belief to 
doubt; the unity of character common to animals and primitive men passes away; 
behavior becomes fragmentary and hesitant, conscious and calculating; the 
willingness to fight subsides into a disposition to infinite argument. Few nations 
have been able to reach intellectual refinement and esthetic sensitivity without 
sacrificing so much in virility and unity that their wealth presents an irresistible 
temptation to impecunious barbarians. Around every Rome hover the Gauls; 
around every Athens some Macedon. 


IV. THE RISE OF SYRACUSE 


Despite a full measure of political turbulence, Syracuse, throughout the fourth 
century, was one of the richest and most powerful cities in Greece. Dionysius I, 
unscrupulous, treacherous, and vain, was the most capable administrator of his 
time. By turning the island of Ortygia into a fortress-residence for himself, and 
walling in the causeway that bound it with the mainland, he had rendered his 
position almost immune to attack; and by doubling the pay of his soldiers, and 
leading them to easy victories, he secured from them a personal loyalty that kept 
him on the throne for thirty-eight years. Having established his government, he 
changed his early policy of severity to one of conciliatory mildness, and a kind 
of egalitarian despotism.Y He gave choice tracts of land to his officers and his 
friends, and (as a military measure) assigned nearly all the residences on Ortygia 
and the causeway to his soldiers; all the remaining soil of Syracuse and its 
environs he distributed equally among the population, free and slave. Under his 
guidance Syracuse flourished, though he taxed the people almost as severely as 
the Assembly taxed the Athenians. When the women became too ornate 
Dionysius announced that Demeter had appeared to him in a dream and bidden 
him order all feminine jewelry to be deposited in her temple. He obeyed the 
goddess, and the women for the most part obeyed him. Soon afterward he 
“borrowed” the jewelry from Demeter to finance his campaigns.43 


For at the bottom of all his plans lay the resolve to expel the Carthaginians 
from Sicily. Envious of Hannibal’s resort to battering machines in the siege of 
Selinus, Dionysius gathered into his service the best mechanics and engineers of 
western Greece, and set them to improve the tools of war. These men invented, 
among many new engines of offense and defense, the katapeltes, or catapult, for 
throwing heavy stones and similar projectiles; this and other military innovations 
passed from Sicily to Greece, and were taken up by Philip of Macedon. A call 
was sent out for mercenaries, and the armorers of Syracuse manufactured in 
unheard-of quantities weapons and shields to fit the habits and skills of each 
group of soldiers engaged. Land battles among the Greeks had heretofore been 
fought by infantry. Dionysius organized a large body of cavalry, and here, too, 
gave hints to Philip and Alexander. At the same time he poured funds into the 
building of two hundred ships, mostly quadriremes or quinqueremes; in speed 
and power this was such an armada as Greece had never seen.V! 

By 397 all was ready, and Dionysius sent an embassy to Carthage to demand 
the liberation of all Greek cities in Sicily from Carthaginian rule. Anticipating a 
refusal, he invited these cities to expel their foreign governments. They did; and 


still enraged by the memory of Hannibal’s massacres, they put to death, with 
tortures seldom used by Greeks, all Carthaginians who fell into their hands. 
Dionysius did his best to stop the carnage, hoping to sell the captives as slaves. 
Carthage ferried over a vast army under Himilcon, and war went on at intervals 
in 397, 392, 383, and 368. In the end Carthage recovered all that Dionysius had 
won from her, and after the bloodshed matters stood as before. 


Whether through lust for power, or feeling that only a united Sicily could end 
Carthaginian rule, Dionysius had meanwhile turned his arms against the Greek 
cities in the island. Having subjugated them, he crossed over into Italy, 
conquered Rhegium, and mastered all southwest Italy. He attacked Etruria and 
took a thousand talents from its temple at Agylla; he planned to plunder the 
shrine of Apollo at Delphi, but time did not permit. Greece mourned that in the 
same year (387) liberty had fallen in the west, and in the east had been sold to 
Persia by the King’s Peace. Three years before, Brennus and the Gauls had stood 
in triumph at the gates of Rome. Everywhere the barbarians on the fringe of the 
Greek world were growing stronger; and the ravages of Dionysius in southern 
Italy paved the way for the conquest of its Greek settlements first by the 
surrounding natives, and then by the half-barbarous Romans. At the next 
Olympic games the orator Lysias called upon Greece to denounce the new 
tyrant. The multitude attacked the tents of Dionysius’ embassy, and refused to 
hear his poetry. 


The same despot who, after capturing Rhegium, offered freedom to its 
inhabitants if they would bring him nearly all their hoarded wealth as ransom, 
and then, when the wealth had been surrendered, sold them as slaves, was a man 
of wide culture, not prouder of his sword than of his pen. When the poet 
Philoxenus, asked by the dictator for his opinion of the royal verses, pronounced 
them worthless, Dionysius sentenced him to the quarries. The next day the King 
repented, had Philoxenus released, and gave a banquet in his honor. But when 
Dionysius read more of his poetry, and asked Philoxenus to judge it, Philoxenus 
bade the attendants take him back to the quarries.44 Despite such 
discouragements Dionysius patronized literature and the arts, and was pleased 
for a moment to entertain Plato, who was then (387) traveling in Sicily. 
According to a widespread tradition reported by Diogenes Laertius, the 
philosopher condemned dictatorship. “Your words,” said Dionysius, “are those 
of an old dotard.” “Your language,” said Plato, “is that of a tyrant.” Dionysius, 
we are told, sold him into slavery, but the philosopher was soon ransomed by 
Anniceris of Cyrene.45 


The dictator’s life was ended not by any of the assassins whom he feared, but 
by his own poetry. In 367 his tragedy, The Ransom of Hector, received first prize 
at the Athenian Lenaea. Dionysius was so pleased that he feasted with his 
friends, drank much wine, fell into a fever, and died. 


The harassed city, which had borne with him as an alternative to subjection 
by Carthage, accepted hopefully the succession of his son to the throne. 
Dionysius II was now a youth of twenty-five, weak in body and mind, and 
therefore, thought the crafty Syracusans, likely to give them a mild and negligent 
rule. He had able advisers in Dion his uncle, and Philistius the historian. Dion 
was a man of wealth, but also a lover of letters and philosophy, and a devoted 
disciple of Plato. He became a member of the Academy, and lived, at home and 
abroad, a life of philosophical simplicity. It occurred to him that the malleable 
youth of the new dictator offered an opportunity of establishing, if not quite the 
Utopia that Plato had described to him, at least a constitutional regime capable 
of uniting all Sicily for the expulsion of the Carthaginian power. At Dion’s 
suggestion Dionysius II invited Plato to his court, and submitted himself to 
Plato’s tutoring. 

Doubtless the young autocrat put his best foot forward, and concealed from 
his teacher that addiction to drink and lechery4’ which had drawn from his father 
the prediction that the dynasty would die with his son. Deceived by the youth’s 
apparent willingness, Plato led him towards philosophy by its most difficult 
approaches—mathematics and virtue. The ruler was told, as Confucius had told 
the Duke of Lu, that the first principle of government is good example, that to 
improve his people he must make himself a model of intelligence and good will. 
All the court began to study geometry, and to stand in diplomatic awe over 
figures traced in the sand. But Philistius, eclipsed by Plato’s ascendancy, 
whispered to the dictator that all this was merely a plot by which the Athenians, 
who had failed to conquer Syracuse with an army and a fleet, would capture it 
through a single man; and that Plato, having taken the impregnable citadel with 
diagrams and dialogues, would depose Dionysius and put Dion on the throne. 
Dionysius saw in these whispers an excellent escape from geometry. He 
banished Dion, confiscated his property, and gave Dion’s wife to a courtier 
whom she feared. Despite the dictator’s protestations of affection, Plato left 
Syracuse and joined Dion in Athens. Six years later he returned at the King’s 
invitation, and pled for Dion’s recall. Dionysius refused, and Plato resigned 
himself to the Academy.4® 

In 357 Dion, poor in funds but rich in friends, recruited in mainland Greece a 
force of eight hundred men, and sailed for Syracuse. Landing secretly, he found 


the people eager to aid him. With one battle—in which, though he was now fifty, 
his own heroic fighting turned the tide—he so completely defeated the army of 
Dionysius that the frightened youth fled to Italy. At this juncture, with Greek 
impulsiveness, the Syracusan Assembly that he had convened removed Dion 
from command, lest he should make himself dictator. Dion withdrew peaceably 
to Leontini; but the forces of Dionysius, liking this turn of events, made a sudden 
attack upon the popular army, and defeated it. The leaders who had deposed him 
sent appeals to Dion to hurry back and take charge. He came, won another 
victory, forgave the men who had opposed him, and then announced a temporary 
dictatorship as necessary to order. Despite the advice of his friends he refused a 
personal guard, being “quite ready to die,” he said, “rather than live perpetually 
on the watch against friends and foes alike.”49 Instead he maintained, amid 
surroundings of wealth and power, his accustomed modesty of life. For though, 
says Plutarch, 


all things had now succeeded to his wish, yet he desired not to enjoy any present advantage of his 
good fortune. . .. He was content with a very frugal and moderate competency, and was indeed 
the wonder of all men, that when not only Sicily and Carthage but all Greece looked to him as in 
the height of prosperity, and no man living greater than he, no general more renowned for valor 
and success, yet in his guard, his attendance, his table, he seemed as if he rather communed with 
Plato in the Academy than lived among hired captains and paid soldiers, whose solace of their 
toils and dangers it is to eat and drink their fill, and enjoy themselves plentifully every day.5° 


If we may credit Plato, it was Dion’s aim to establish a constitutional 
monarchy, to reform Syracusan life and manners on the Spartan model, to 
rebuild and unify the enslaved or desolate Greek cities of Sicily, and then to 
expel the Carthaginians from the island. But the Syracusans had set their hearts 
on democracy, and were no more hungry for virtue than either Dionysius. A 
friend of Dion murdered him, and chaos broke loose. Dionysius hurried home, 
recaptured Ortygia and the government, and ruled with the bitter cruelty of a 
despot deposed and restored. 

Undeserved fates come sometimes to individuals, but rarely to nations. The 
Syracusans appealed for aid to their mother city, Corinth. The call came at a time 
when a Corinthian of almost legendary nobleness was waiting for a summons to 
heroism. Timoleon was an aristocrat who so loved liberty that when his brother 
Timophanes tried to make himself tyrant of Corinth, Timoleon killed him. 
Cursed by his mother and brooding over his deed, the tyrannicide withdrew to a 
woodland retreat, shunning all men. Hearing nevertheless of Syracuse’s need, he 
came out of his retirement, organized a small force of volunteers, sailed to 
Sicily, and deployed his little band with such strategy that the royal army yielded 
after a brief taste of his generalship, and without killing any one of his men. 


Timoleon gave the humbled tyrant money enough to take himself to Corinth, 
where Dionysius spent the remainder of his life teaching school and sometimes 
begging his bread.5! Timoleon re-established democracy, tore down the 
fortifications that had made Ortygia a buttress of tyranny, repulsed a 
Carthaginian invasion, restored freedom and democracy in the Greek cities, and 
made Sicily for a generation so peaceful and prosperous that new settlers were 
drawn to it from every part of the Hellenic world. Then, refusing public office, 
he retired to private life; but the island democracies, appreciating his wisdom 
and integrity, submitted all major matters to his judgment, and freely followed 
his advice. Two “sycophants” having indicted him on a charge of malfeasance, 
he insisted, over the protests of a grateful people, on being tried without favor 
according to the laws, and thanked the gods that freedom of speech and equality 
before the law had been restored in Sicily. When he died (337) all Greece looked 
upon him as one of the greatest of her sons. 


V. THE ADVANCE OF MACEDONIA 


While Timoleon was restoring democracy for its last respite in ancient Sicily, 
Philip was destroying it on the mainland. Macedonia, despite the cultural 
hospitality of Archelaus, was still for the most part a barbarous country of hardy 
but letterless mountaineers when Philip came to the throne (359); indeed, to the 
end of its career, though it used Greek as its official language, it contributed no 
author, or artist, or scientist, or philosopher, to the life of Greece. 

Having lived for three years with the relatives of Epaminondas in Thebes, 
Philip had imbibed there a modicum of culture and a wealth of military ideas. He 
had all the virtues except those of civilization. He was strong in body and will, 
athletic and handsome, a magnificent animal trying, now and then, to be an 
Athenian gentleman. Like his famous son he was a man of violent temper and 
abounding generosity, loving battle as much, and strong drink more. Unlike 
Alexander he was a jovial laugher, and raised to high office a slave who amused 
him. He liked boys, but liked women better, and married as many of them as he 
could. For a time he tried monogamy with Olympias, the wild and beautiful 
Molossian princess who gave him Alexander; but later his fancy traveled, and 
Olympias brooded over her revenge. Most of all he liked stalwart men, who 
could risk their lives all day and gamble and carouse with him half the night. He 
was literally (before Alexander) the bravest of the brave, and left a part of 
himself on every battlefield. “What a man!” exclaimed his greatest enemy, 
Demosthenes. “For the sake of power and dominion he had an eye struck out, a 


shoulder broken, an arm and a leg paralyzed.”>2 He had a subtle intelligence, 
capable of patiently awaiting his chance, and of moving resolutely through 
difficult means to distant ends. In diplomacy he was affable and treacherous; he 
broke a promise with a light heart, and was always ready to make another; he 
recognized no morals for governments, and looked upon lies and bribes as 
humane substitutes for slaughter. But he was lenient in victory, and usually gave 
the defeated Greeks better terms than they gave one another. All who met him— 
except the obstinate Demosthenes—liked him, and ranked him as the strongest 
and most interesting character of his time. 

His government was an aristocratic monarchy in which the king’s powers 
were limited by the duration of his superior strength of arm or mind, and by the 
willingness of the nobles to support him. Eight hundred feudal barons made up 
the “King’s Companions”; they were great landowners who despised the life of 
cities, crowds, and books; but when, with their consent, the King announced a 
war, they came out of their estates physically fit and drunkenly brave. In the 
army they served as cavalry, riding the sturdy horses of Macedonia and Thrace, 
and trained by Philip to fight in a close formation that could change its tactics at 
once and as one at the commander’s word. Beside these was an infantry of 
rugged hunters and peasants, arrayed in “phalanxes”: sixteen rows of men 
pointing their lances over the heads—or resting them on the shoulders—of the 
rows ahead of them, making each phalanx an iron wall. The lance, twenty-one 
feet long, was weighted at the rear, so that when held aloft it projected fifteen 
feet forward. As each row of soldiers marched three feet before the next, the 
lances of the first five rows projected beyond the phalanx, and the lances of the 
first three rows had a greater reach than the six-foot javelin of the nearest Greek 
hoplite. The Macedonian soldier, after hurling his lance, fought with a short 
sword, and protected himself with a brass helmet, a coat of mail, greaves, and a 
lightweight shield. Behind the phalanx came a regiment of old-fashioned 
archers, who shot their arrows over the heads of the lancers; then came a siege 
train with catapults and battering rams. Resolutely and patiently—playing 
Frederick William I to Alexander’s Frederick—Philip drilled this army of ten 
thousand men into the most powerful fighting instrument that Europe had yet 
known. 

With this force he was determined to unify Greece under his leadership; then, 
with the help of all Hellas, he proposed to cross the Hellespont and drive the 
Persians out of Greek Asia. At every step toward this end he found himself 
running counter to the Hellenic love of freedom; and in trying to overcome this 
resistance he almost forgot the end in the means. His first move brought him into 
conflict with Athens, for he sought to win possession of the cities that Athens 


had acquired on the Macedonian and Thracian coasts; these cities not only 
blocked his way to Asia, they also controlled rich gold mines and a taxable trade. 
While Athens was absorbed in the “Social War” that ended her second empire, 
Philip seized Amphipolis (357), Pydna, and Potidaea (356), and answered the 
protests of Athens with fine compliments to Athenian literature and art. In 355 
he took Methone, losing an eye in the siege; in 347, after a long campaign of 
chicanery and bravery, he captured Olynthus. He now controlled all the 
European coast of the north Aegean, had an income of a thousand talents a year 
from the mines of Thrace,°3 and could turn his thoughts to winning the support 
of Greece. 

To finance his campaigns he had sold thousands of captives—many of them 
Athenians—into slavery, and had lost the good will of Hellenes. It was fortunate 
for him that during these years the Greek states were exhausting themselves in a 
second “Sacred War” (356-46) over the spoliation of the Delphic treasury by the 
Phocians. The Spartans and Athenians fought for the Phocians, the 
Amphictyonic League—Boeotia, Locris, Doris, Thessaly—fought against them. 
Losing, the Amphictyonic Council besought the help of Philip. He saw his 
opportunity, came swiftly down through the open passes, overwhelmed the 
Phocians (346), was received into the Delphic Amphictyony, was acclaimed as 
the protector of the shrine, and accepted an invitation to preside over all the 
Greeks at the Pythian games. He cast his eyes upon the divided states of the 
Peloponnesus, and felt that he could win all of them except weakened Sparta to 
accept him as leader in a Greek Confederacy that might free all Greeks in the 
east and the west. But Athens, listening at last to Demosthenes, saw in Philip not 
a liberator but an enslaver, and decided to fight for the jealous sovereignty of the 
city-state, and the preservation of that free democracy which had made her the 
light of the world. 


VI. DEMOSTHENES 


The Vatican statue of the great orator is one of the masterpieces of Hellenistic 
realism. It is a careworn face, as if every advance of Philip had cut another 
furrow into the brow. The body is thin and wearied; the aspect is that of a man 
who is about to make a final appeal for a cause that he considers lost; the eyes 
reveal a restless life, and foresee a bitter death. 

His father was a manufacturer of swords and bedframes, who bequeathed to 
him a business worth some fourteen talents ($84,000). Three executors 
administered the property for the boy, and squandered it so generously on 


themselves that when Demosthenes reached the age of twenty (363) he had to 
sue his guardians to recover the remains of his inheritance. He spent most of this 
in fitting out a trireme for the Athenian navy, and then settled down to earn his 
bread by writing speeches for litigants. He could compose better than he could 
speak, for he was weak in body and defective in articulation. Sometimes, says 
Plutarch, he prepared pleas for both the opposed parties to a dispute. Meanwhile, 
to overcome his impediments, he addressed the sea with a mouth full of pebbles, 
or declaimed as he ran up a hill. He worked hard, and his only distractions were 
courtesans and boys. “What can one do with Demosthenes?” his secretary 
complained. “Everything that he has thought of for a whole year is thrown into 
confusion by one woman in one night.”°4 After years of effort he became one of 
the richest lawyers at the Athenian bar, learned in technicalities, convincing in 
discourse, and flexible in morals. He defended the banker Phormio against 
precisely such charges as he had brought against his guardians, took substantial 
fees from private persons for introducing and pressing legislation, and never 
answered the accusation of his colleague Hypereides that he was receiving 
money from the Persian King to stir up war against Philip.5>° At his zenith his 
fortune was ten times as large as that which his father had left him. 

Nevertheless he had the integrity to suffer and die for the views that he was 
paid to defend. He denounced the dependence of Athens upon mercenary troops, 
and insisted that the citizens who received money from the theoric fund should 
earn it by serving in the army; his courage rose to the point of demanding that 
this fund should be used not to pay citizens to attend religious ceremonies and 
plays, but to organize a better force for the defense of the state.V!! He told the 
Athenians that they were degenerate slackers who had lost the military virtues of 
their progenitors. He refused to admit that the city-state had stultified itself with 
faction and war, and that the times called for the unity of Greece; this unity, he 
warned, was a phrase to conceal the subjugation of Greece to one man. He 
detected the ambitions of Philip from their first symptoms, and begged the 
Athenians to fight to retain their allies and colonies in the north. 

Against Demosthenes and Hypereides and the party of war stood Aeschines 
and Phocion and the party of peace. Very likely both sides were bribed, the one 
by Persia, the other by Philip,5” and both were sincerely moved by their own 
agitation. Phocion was by common consent the most honest statesman of his 
time—a Stoic before Zeno, a philosophical product of Plato’s Academy, an 
orator who so despised the Assembly that when it applauded him he asked a 
friend, “Have I not unconsciously said something bad?”5® Forty-five times he 
was chosen strategos, far surpassing the record of Pericles; he served ably as a 
general in many wars, but spent most of his life in advocating peace. His 


associate Aeschines was no stoic, but a man who had risen from bitter poverty to 
a comfortable income. His youth as a teacher and an actor helped him to become 
a fluent speaker, the first Greek orator, we are told, to speak extempore with 
success;°9 his rivals wrote out their speeches in advance. Having served with 
Phocion in several engagements, he adopted Phocion’s policy of compromising 
with Philip instead of making war; and when Philip paid him for his efforts his 
enthusiasm for peace became an edifying devotion. 

Twice Demosthenes indicted Aeschines on the charge of receiving 
Macedonian gold, and twice failed to convict him. Finally, however, the martial 
eloquence of Demosthenes, and the southward advance of Philip, persuaded the 
Athenians to forego for a time the distribution of the theoric fund, and to employ 
it in war. In 338 an army was hastily organized, and marched north to face the 
phalanxes of Philip at Boeotian Chaeronea. Sparta refused to help, but Thebes, 
feeling Philip’s fingers at her throat, sent her Sacred Band to fight beside the 
Athenians. Every one of its three hundred members died on that battlefield. The 
Athenians fought almost as bravely, but they had waited too long, and were not 
equipped to meet so novel an army as the Macedonian. They broke and fled 
before the sea of lances that moved upon them, and Demosthenes fled with 
them. Alexander, Philip’s eighteen-year-old son, led the Macedonian cavalry 
with reckless courage, and won the honors of a bitter day. 

Philip was diplomatically generous in victory. He put to death some of the 
anti-Macedonian leaders in Thebes, and set up his partisans there in oligarchic 
power. But he freed the two thousand Athenian prisoners that he had taken, and 
sent the charming Alexander and the judicious Antipater to offer peace on 
condition that Athens recognize him as the general of all Greece against the 
common foe. Athens, which had expected harsher terms, not only consented, but 
passed resolutions showering compliments upon the new Agamemnon. Philip 
convened at Corinth a synedrion, or assembly, of the Greek states, formed them 
(except Sparta) into a federation modeled on the Boeotian, and outlined his plans 
for the liberation of Asia. He was unanimously chosen commander in this 
enterprise; each state pledged him men and arms, and promised that no Greek 
anywhere should fight against him. Such sacrifices were a small price to pay for 
his distance. 

The results of Chaeronea were endless. The unity that Greece had failed to 
create for itself had been achieved, but only at the point of a half-alien sword. 
The Peloponnesian War had proved Athens incapable of organizing Hellas, the 
aftermath had shown Sparta incapable, the Theban hegemony in its turn had 
failed; the wars of the armies and the classes had worn out the city-states, and 
left them too weak for defense. Under the circumstances they were fortunate to 


find so reasonable a conqueror, who proposed to withdraw from the scene of his 
victory, and leave to the conquered a large measure of freedom. Indeed Philip, 
and Alexander after him, watchfully protected the autonomy of the federated 
states, lest any one of them, by absorbing others, should grow strong enough to 
displace Macedon. One great liberty, however, Philip took away—the right of 
revolution. He was a frank conservative who considered the stability of property 
an indispensable stimulus to enterprise, and a necessary prop to government. He 
persuaded the synod at Corinth to insert into the articles of federation a pledge 
against any change of constitution, any social transformation, any political 
reprisals. In each state he lent his influence to the side of property, and put an 
end to confiscatory taxation. 

He had laid his plans well, except for Olympias; in the end his fate was 
determined not by his victories in the field but by his failure with his wife. She 
frightened him not only by her temper but by participating in the wildest 
Dionysian rites. One night he found a snake lying beside her in bed, and was not 
reassured by being told that it was a god. Worse, Olympias informed him that he 
was not the real father of Alexander; that on the night of their wedding a 
thunderbolt had fallen upon her and set her afire; it was the great god Zeus- 
Ammon who had begotten the dashing prince. Discouraged by such varied 
competition, Philip turned his amours to other women; and Olympias began her 
revenge by telling Alexander the secret of his divine paternity.©0 One of Philip’s 
generals, Attalus, made matters worse by proposing a toast to Philip’s expected 
child by a second wife, as promising a “legitimate” (i.e., completely 
Macedonian) heir to the throne. Alexander flung a goblet at his head, crying, 
“Am I, then, a bastard?” Philip drew his sword against his son, but was so drunk 
that he could not stand. Alexander laughed at him: “Here,” he said, “is a man 
preparing to cross from Europe into Asia, who cannot step surely from one 
couch to another.” A few months later one of Philip’s officers, Pausanias, having 
asked redress from Philip for an insult from Attalus, and receiving no 
satisfaction, assassinated the King (336). Alexander, idolized by the army and 
supported by Olympias,V!!! seized the throne, overcame all opposition, and 
prepared to conquer the world. 


I The homoioi, or Equals, numbered eight thousand in 480, two thousand in 371, seven hundred in 341.2 


Il “In what respect,” he asked, “is the ‘Great King’ greater than I, unless he is more upright and 
selfrestrained?”5 


III “Now that a certain portion of mankind,” says Plato (Laws, 948), “do not believe at all in the existence 
of the gods .. . arational legislation ought to do away with the oaths of the parties on either side.” 


IV Ona similar use of olive oil in our own time, cf. Himes, Medical History of Contraception, 80. 


V When he condemned the Pythagorean Phintias (less correctly Pythias) to death for conspiracy, Phintias 
asked leave to go home for a day to settle his affairs. His friend Damon (not the music master of Pericles 
and Socrates) offered himself as hostage, and volunteered to suffer death in case Phintias should not return. 
Phintias returned; and Dionysius, as surprised as Napoleon at any sincere friendship, pardoned Phintias, and 
begged to be admitted into so steadfast a comradeship.42 


VI A bireme was a galley with two banks or decks of oars; a trireme, quadrireme, or quinquereme probably 
had not three, four, or five banks of oars, but so many men on each bench, handling so many oars through 
one oarlock or port. 


VII The theoric (i.e., spectacle) fund had now been extended to so many festivals as almost to pauperize a 
large part of the citizenry. “The Athenian Republic,” says Glotz, “had become a mutual benefit society, 
demanding from one class the wherewithal to support another.”5° The Assembly had made it a capital crime 
to propose any diversion of this fund to other purposes. 


VIII Who was suspected of having urged on Pausanias. 


CHAPTER XX 


Letters and Arts in the Fourth Century 
I. THE ORATORS 


‘THROUGH all this turmoil literature reflected the declining virility of Greece. 
Lyrical poetry was no longer the passionate expression of creative individuals, 
but a polite exercise of salon intellectuals, a learned echo of schoolday tasks. 
Timotheus of Miletus wrote an epic, but it did not accord with an argumentative 
age, and remained as unpopular as his early music. Dramatic performances 
continued, but on a more modest scale and in a lower key. The impoverishment 
of the public treasury and the weakened patriotism of private wealth reduced the 
splendor and significance of the chorus; more and more the dramatists contented 
themselves with unrelated musical intermezzi in place of choruses organically 
united with the play. The name of the choragus disappeared from public notice, 
then the name of the poet; only the name of the actor remained. The drama 
became less and less a poem, more and more a histrionic exhibition; it was an 
era of great actors and small dramatists. Greek tragedy had been built upon 
religion and mythology, and required some faith and piety in its auditors; it 
naturally faded away in the twilight of the gods. 

Comedy prospered as tragedy decayed, and took over something of the 
subtlety, refinement, and subject matter of the Euripidean stage. This Middle 
Comedy (400-323) lost its taste or courage for political satire precisely when 
politics most needed a “candid friend”; possibly such satire was forbidden or the 
audience was weary of politics now that Athens was ruled by second-rate men. 
The general retirement of the fourth-century Greek from public to private life 
inclined his interest from affairs of state to those of the home and the heart. The 
comedy of manners appeared; love began to dominate the scene, and not always 
by its virtue; the ladies of the demimonde mingled on the boards with fishwives, 
cooks, and bewildered philosophers—though the honor of the protagonists and 
the dramatist was saved by a marriage at the end. These plays were not 
coarsened by Aristophanes’ vulgarity and burlesque, but neither were they 
vitalized by his exuberance and his imagination. We know the names, and have 
none of the works, of thirty-nine poets of the Middle Comedy; but we may judge 


from their fragments that they did not write for the ages. Alexis of Thurii wrote 
245 plays, Antiphanes 260. They made hay while the sun shone, and died with 
its setting. 

It was a century of orators. The rise of industry and trade turned men’s minds 
to realism and practicality, and the schools that once had taught the poems of 
Homer now trained their pupils in rhetoric. Isaeus, Lycurgus, Hypereides, 
Demades, Deinarchus, Aeschines, Demosthenes were oratorpoliticians, leaders 
of political factions, masters of what the Germans have called the 
Advokatenrepublik. Similar men appeared in the democratic interludes of 
Syracuse; the oligarchic states did not suffer them. The Athenian orators were 
clear and vigorous in language, averse to ornate eloquence, capable, now and 
then, of noble patriotic flights, and given to such dishonesty of argument and 
abusiveness of speech as would not be tolerated even in a modern campaign. The 
heterogeneous quality of the Athenian Assembly and the popular courts had a 
debasing as well as a stimulating effect upon Greek oratory, and through it upon 
Greek literature. The Athenian citizen enjoyed bouts of oratorical invective 
almost as much as he enjoyed a prize fight; when a duel was expected between 
such word warriors as Aeschines and Demosthenes, men came from distant 
villages and foreign states to hear them. Often the appeal was to pride and 
prejudice; Plato, who hated oratory as the poison that was killing democracy, 
defined rhetoric as the art of governing men by addressing their feelings and 
passions. 

Even Demosthenes, with all his vigor and nervous intensity, his frequent 
ascent to passages of patriotic fervor, his withering fire of personal attack, his 
clever and relieving alternation of narrative and argument, the carefully rhythmic 
quality of his language, and the overwhelming torrent of his speech—even 
Demosthenes strikes us as a little less than great. He laid the secret of oratory in 
acting (hypocrisis), and so believed this that he rehearsed his speeches patiently, 
and recited them before a mirror. He dug himself a cave and lived in it for 
months, practicing secretly; in these periods he kept one half of his face shaved 
to deter himself from leaving his retreat. On the rostrum he contorted his figure, 
whirled round and round, laid his hand upon his forehead as in reflection, and 
often raised his voice to a scream.2 All this, says Plutarch, “was wonderfully 
pleasing to the common people, but by well-educated persons, as, for example, 
by Demetrius of Phalerum, it was looked upon as mean, humiliating, and 
unmanly.” We are amused by Demosthenes’ histrionics, amazed by his self- 
esteem, confused by his digressions, and appalled by his ungracious scurrility. 
There is little wit in him, little philosophy. Only his patriotism redeems him, and 
the apparent sincerity of his despairing cry for freedom. 


The historic climax of Greek oratory came in 330. Six years before, 
Ctesiphon had carried through the Council a preliminary proposal to award 
Demosthenes a crown or wreath in appreciation not only of his statesmanship 
but of his many financial gifts to the state. To keep this honor from his rival, 
Aeschines indicted Ctesiphon on the ground (technically correct) of having 
introduced an unconstitutional proposal. The case of Ctesiphon, repeatedly 
postponed, finally came to trial before a jury of five hundred citizens. It was, of 
course, a cause célébre; all who could came, even from afar, to hear it; for in 
effect the greatest of Athenian orators was fighting for his good name and his 
political life. Aeschines spent little time attacking Ctesiphon, but turned his 
assault upon the character and career of Demosthenes, who replied in kind with 
his famous speech On the Crown. Every line of the two orations still vibrates 
with excitement, and is hot with the hatred of enemies brought face to face in 
war. Demosthenes, knowing that offense is better than defense, charged that 
Philip had chosen the most corruptible of the orators as his mouthpieces in 
Athens. Then he etched in acid a life portrait of Aeschines: I must let you know 
who this man really is who embarks upon vituperation so glibly . . . and what is 
his parentage. Virtue? You renegade!—what have you or your family to do with 
virtue? .. . Where did you get your right to talk about education? . . . Shall I 
relate how your father was a slave who kept an elementary school near the 
Temple of Theseus, and how he wore shackles on his legs and a timber collar 
round his neck, or how your mother practiced daylight nuptials in an outhouse? . 
.. You helped your father in the drudgery of a grammar school, grinding the ink, 
sponging the benches, sweeping the room, holding the position of a menial. .. . 
After getting yourself enrolled on the register of your parish—no one knows 
how you managed it, but let that pass—you chose a most gentlemanly 
occupation, that of clerk and errand-boy to minor officials. After committing all 
the offenses with which you reproach other people, you were relieved of that 
employment. ... You entered the service of those famous players, Simylus and 
Socrates, better known as the Growlers. You played small parts to their lead, 
picking up figs and grapes and olives, and making a better living out of those 
missiles than by all the battles you fought for dear life. For there was no truce or 
armistice in the warfare between you and your audience. .. . 


Compare, then, Aeschines, your life and mine. You taught reading, I attended school. You 
danced, I was choragus. . . . You were a public scribe, I a public orator. You were a third-rate 
actor, I a spectator at the play. You failed in your part, and I hissed you.3 


It was a powerful speech; not a model of order and courtesy, but so eloquent 
with passion that the jury acquitted Ctesiphon by a vote of five to one. In the 


following year the Assembly voted Demosthenes the disputed crown. Aeschines, 
unable to pay the fine that was automatically levied upon so unsuccessful a 
persecution, fled to Rhodes, where he made a precarious living by teaching 
rhetoric. An old tradition says that Demosthenes sent him money to alleviate his 
poverty.4 


Il. SOCRATES 


This duel of oratory has been loudly lauded and devoutly studied in every 
generation. But in truth it represents almost the nadir of Athenian politics; we 
cannot see nobility in this street-corner contest in vituperation, this mean quarrel 
for public praise between two secret recipients of foreign gold. Isocrates is a 
little more attractive, and carries down into the fourth century something of the 
grandeur of the fifth. Born in 436, he lived till 338, and died with Greek liberty. 
His father had made a fortune by manufacturing flutes; he gave his son every 
educational advantage, even sending him to study rhetoric with Gorgias in 
Thessaly. The Peloponnesian War, and the example of Alcibiades, ruined the 
flute business, and destroyed the family fortune; Isocrates had to go forth and 
earn his living by the sweat of his pen. He began by writing speeches for others, 
and thought of becoming an orator. But he suffered from shyness and a weak 
voice, and a strong distaste for the crudities of political strife. He abominated the 
demagogues who had captured the Assembly, and shrank for a time into a quiet 
pedagogic life. 


In 391 he opened the most successful of Athenian schools of rhetoric. 
Students came to him from all the Greek world; perhaps their variety of origin 
and outlook helped to form his Panhellenic philosophy. He thought that all other 
teachers were on the wrong track. In a pamphlet Against the Sophists he 
denounced both those who professed to turn any numbskull into a pundit for 
three or four minas, and those who, like Plato, hoped to prepare men for 
government by training them in science and metaphysics. As for himself, he 
admitted that he could get results only when the student possessed some natural 
talent. He would not teach metaphysics or science, for these, he argued, were 
hopeless inquiries into insoluble mysteries. Nevertheless, he gave the name of 
philosophy to the instruction provided in his school. The curriculum centered 
upon the arts of writing and speaking, but these were taught in connection with 
literature and politics; Isocrates offered, as we should say, a cultural course as 
opposed to the mathematical course given in Plato’s Academy. The art of speech 
was the goal, as being then the chief medium of public advancement; the 


Athenian state was governed by argument. So Isocrates taught his pupils the use 
of words: how to arrange them in the clearest order, in rhythmic but not metrical 
sequence, in polished but not ornate diction, in smooth transitions of sound and 
thought,! in balanced clauses and cumulative periods; such prose, he believed, 
would please the refined ear as much as poetry. Out of this school came many 
leaders of the Demosthenic age: Timotheus the general, Ephorus and 
Theopompus the historians, Isaeus, Lycurgus, Hypereides, and Aeschines the 
orators, Speusippus the successor of Plato, and, some say, Aristotle himself.® 


Isocrates was not content with forming great men; he wished to play some 
part in the affairs of his time. Unable to be either an orator or a statesman, he 
became a pamphleteer. He addressed long speeches to the Athenian public, to 
leaders like Philip, or to the assembled Greeks at the PanheRenic games; instead 
of delivering these he published them, and thereby unconsciously invented the 
essay as a literary form. Twenty-nine of his discourses remain, and rank among 
the most interesting survivals of Greek antiquity. His first great pronouncement, 
the Panegyricus!! struck the theme of all his thought—the theme of his old 
master Gorgias—a call to Greece to forget its little sovereignties, and become a 
state. Isocrates was a proud Athenian—‘“So far has our city distanced the rest of 
mankind in thought and speech that her pupils have become the teachers of all 
the world.” But he was a prouder Greek; to him, as to the Hellenistic age, 
Hellenism meant not membership in a race, but participation in a culture; and 
that culture, he felt, was the finest that men had yet created anywhere.’ But all 
around this culture were “barbarians”’—in Italy, Sicily, Africa, Asia, and what 
we should now call the Balkans. It saddened him to see the barbarians becoming 
stronger, and Persia consolidating her control of Ionia, while the Greek states 
consumed themselves in civil war. 


For many as are the ills that are incident to the nature of man, we have ourselves invented 
more than those that nature lays upon us, by engendering wars and factions among ourselves. . . . 
Against these ills no one has ever protested; and people are not ashamed to weep over the 
calamities that have been fabricated by the poets, while they view complacently the real 
sufferings, the many terrible sufferings, that result from our state of war; and they are so far from 
feeling pity that they even rejoice more in each other’s sorrows than in their own blessings.® 


If the Greeks must fight, why not fight a real enemy? Why not drive the Persians 
back to their plateau? A small detachment of Greeks, he prophesied, would 
defeat a large army of Persians.2 Such a holy war might at last give unity to 
Greece; and the choice was between Greek unity or triumphant barbarism. 


Two years after publishing this appeal (378) Isocrates, turning theory into 
practice, toured the Aegean with his ex-pupil Timotheus, and helped to 
formulate the terms of the second Athenian Confederacy. The rise and fall of this 
new hope of unity formed one more disappointment in his long life. In a brave 
and vigorous pamphlet On the Peace he condemned Athens for again corrupting 
an alliance into an empire, and called upon her to sign a peace that would assure 
every Greek state against Athenian encroachments. “What we call empire is in 
reality misfortune, for by its very nature it depraves all who have to do with 
it.”!0 Imperialism, he said, had ruined democracy by teaching Athenians to live 
on foreign tribute; losing that, they now wished to live on state contributions, 
and exalted to the highest offices those who promised them most. 


Whenever you deliberate on the business of the state you distrust and dislike men of superior 
intelligence, and cultivate instead the most depraved of the orators who come before you; you 
prefer . . . those who are drunk to those who are sober, those who are witless to those who are 
wise, and those who dole out the public money to those who perform public services at their own 
expense. 11 


In his next address, the Areopagiticus, he spoke more leniently of democracy. 
“We sit around in our shops denouncing the present order,” says a timeless 
passage, “but we perceive that even badly constituted democracies are 
responsible for fewer disasters than are oligarchies.”!2 Had not Sparta made a 
worse mistress for Greece than Athens had been?—and, “Have not we all of us, 
because of the madness of the Thirty, become greater enthusiasts for democracy 
than those who occupied Phyle?!!, 13 But Athens had ruined itself by carrying to 
excess the principles of liberty and equality, by “training the citizens in such 
fashion that they looked upon insolence as democracy, lawlessness as liberty, 
impudence of speech as equality, and license to do what they pleased as 
happiness.”!4 All men are not equal, and should not be equally free to hold 
office. The institution of the lot, Isocrates felt, had lowered disastrously the level 
of Athenian statesmanship. Better than this “mob rule” was the “timocracy” of 
Solon and Cleisthenes; for then amiable ignorance and eloquent venality had less 
chance of being raised to leadership; able men rose naturally to the top, and the 
Areopagus, receiving them after their term of office, became automatically the 
mature brain of the state. 


In 346, when Athens came to terms with Philip, Isocrates, now ninety, 
addressed an open letter to the Macedonian King. He foresaw that Philip would 
make himself master of Greece, and begged him to use his power not as a tyrant, 
but as the unifier of autonomous Greek states in a war for the liberation of 


Greece from the King’s Peace, and of Ionia from Persian rule. The war party 
denounced the letter as a surrender to despotism, and for seven years Isocrates 
held his pen. He spoke once more in 339, addressing his pamphlet to the Greeks 
who were gathering for the Panathenaic games. The Panathenaicus is a weak 
and prolix repetition of the Panegyricus; the style trembles in the old man’s 
hand; but it is an astonishing performance for one who was only three years 
short of a century. Then in 338 came Chaeronea; Athens was defeated, but 
Isocrates’ dream of a unified Greece was about to come true. A late Greek 
tradition says that when the news came he forgot about Philip and unity, and 
thought only of his native city humiliated, the days of her glory ended; and that, 
at the age of ninety-eight, having at last lived long enough, he starved himself to 
death.!5 We do not know if this is true; but Aristotle tells us that within five days 
after Chaeronea, Isocrates was dead. 


Ill. XENOPHON 


The influence of “the old man eloquent”!® upon the statesmen of his time is 
open to doubt, but his influence upon letters was immediate and enduring.!V It 
was felt first by the historians. Xenophon and others imitated his sketch of 
Evagoras,Y and biography became a popular form of Greek literature, 
culminating in the gossipy masterpieces of Plutarch. To one of his pupils, 
Ephorus of Cyme, Isocrates committed the task of writing a general history of 
Greece—a record not of any one state, but of Greece as a whole. Ephorus carried 
out the assignment so well that his contemporaries ranked his Universal History 
with the books of Herodotus. To another pupil, Theopompus of Chios, Isocrates 
committed the field of recent events; Theopompus covered it in his Hellenica 
and Philippica, lively and rhetorical works highly praised by his contemporaries. 
About 340 Dicaearchus of Messana wrote a history of Greek civilization under 
the title of Bios Hellados—The Life of Greece; so ancient is our present 
enterprise, even, by chance, to its name. 


The only one of the fourth-century historians who has survived is Xenophon. 
Diogenes Laertius describes him in his youth: Xenophon was a man of great 
modesty, and as handsome as can be imagined. They say that Socrates met him 
in a narrow lane, and put his stick across it, and prevented him from passing by, 
asking where all kinds of necessary things were sold. And when Xenophon had 
answered him, he asked, again, where men were made good and virtuous. And 
as Xenophon did not know, Socrates said, “Follow me, then, and learn.” And 
from that time forth Xenophon became a follower of Socrates.1!7 


He was among the more practical of Socrates’ students. He liked his master’s 
fascinating sleight-o’-mind, and loved him as a philosophic saint. But he enjoyed 
action as well as thought, and became a soldier of fortune while some other 
scholars, as Aristophanes disdainfully put it, were “measuring the air.”!8 About 
the age of thirty he took service under the younger Cyrus, fought at Cunaxa, and 
led the Ten Thousand to safety. At Byzantium he joined the Spartans in their war 
against Persia, captured a wealthy Mede, accepted a rich ransom for him, and 
lived on it for the rest of his life. He became a friend and admirer of the Spartan 
King Agesilaus, and made him the subject of a worshipful biography. Returning 
to Greece with Agesilaus after Athens had declared war upon Sparta, he chose to 
be loyal to him rather than to his city; whereupon Athens decreed him an exile, 
and confiscated his property. He fought on the side of the Lacedaemonians at 
Coronea, and received as a reward an estate at Scillus in Elis, then under Spartan 
domination. There he spent twenty years as a country gentleman, farming, 
hunting, writing, and bringing up his sons sternly on the Spartan plan.19 

To his banishment we owe the varied works that lifted him to the front rank 
among the authors of his time. He wrote as his mood inclined him, about 
breaking in dogs, managing horses, training a wife, educating princes, fighting 
with Agesilaus, or raising revenues for Athens. In the Anabasis, with the fresh 
style of one who had seen or done the things he described, he told the thrilling 
(but quite uncorroborated) story of the Ten Thousand’s long trek to the sea. In 
the Hellenica he took up the history of Greece where Thucydides had left off, 
and brought it down to the battle of Mantinea, in which his own son Gryllus died 
fighting bravely after slaying Epaminondas. The book is a dreary chronicle, in 
which history is conceived as an endless chain of battles, a vain logic-chopping 
alternation of victory and defeat. The style is lively, the character sketches are 
vivid; but the facts are judiciously chosen to prove the superiority of Spartan 
ways. Superstition, which disappeared from history in Thucydides, returns with 
Xenophon, and supernatural agency is invoked to explain the trajectory of 
events. With like simplicity or duplicity, the Memorabilia transforms Socrates 
into a monster of perfection, orthodox in religion, in ethics, in genderless love, in 
everything except that scom for democracy which particularly endeared him to 
the banished and Laconizing Xenophon. Still more unreliable is the Banquet, 
which reports conversations alleged to have occurred when Xenophon was a 
child. 

In the Oeconomicus, however, Xenophon speaks in his own right, and with 
such frank conservatism that we are charmed despite ourselves. Asked for 
instruction in agriculture, Socrates modestly confesses his ignorance, but recalls 
the advice and example of the rich landowner Ischomachus. The latter voices the 


knightly Xenophon’s disdain for any occupation except husbandry and war. He 
expounds not only the secrets of successful tillage, but the art of managing one’s 
property and one’s wife. In pages that for a moment rival the grace of Plato, 
Ischomachus tells how he taught his bride—only half his age—the business of 
caring for the home, keeping all things in place, governing her servants with 
kindness but without familiarity, and building a good name for herself not 
through artificial beauty but through a faithful performance of her obligations as 
wife, mother, and friend. In the view of Ischomachus-Xenophon marriage is an 
economic as well as a physical association, and decays when the silent partner 
does all the work. Perhaps the readiness with which the young bride accepts all 
this is merely the devout wish of a general who won no victories on the domestic 
battlefield; but we should be willing to believe everything in the account except 
the tale of how Ischomachus, with but a moment’s reasoning, persuaded his wife 
to abandon powder and rouge.29 

Having expounded the art of marriage, Xenophon describes in the 
Cyropaedia (i.e., The Education of Cyrus) his ideals of schooling and 
government, as if in answer to Plato’s Republic. Cleverly adapting fictitious 
biography to the uses of philosophy, he gives an imaginary account of the 
training, career, and administration of Cyrus the Great. He makes the story 
dramatically personal, enlivens it with dialogue, and decorates it with the oldest 
romantic love story in extant literature. He almost ignores cultural education, 
and concentrates upon making the boy a healthy, able, and honorable man; the 
youth learns the virile sports, the arts of war, the habit of silent obedience, and 
finally the capacity for effective and persuasive command over subordinates. 
The best government, Xenophon thinks, is an enlightened monarchy supported 
and checked by an aristocracy devoted to agricultural and military pursuits. He 
admires the laws of Persia for rewarding good as well as punishing evil,2! and 
points out to the individualistic Greeks, from the example of Persia, the 
possibility of uniting many cities and states in an empire enjoying internal order 
and peace. Xenophon began, like Philip, with a vision of conquest; he ends, like 
Alexander, captivated by the people whom he thought to conquer. 

He is a masterly storyteller, but a middling philosopher. He is an amateur in 
everything but war; he considers a hundred subjects, but always from the 
viewpoint of a general. He exaggerates the virtues of order and has not a word to 
say for liberty; we may judge from this how far disorder had gone in Athens. If 
antiquity ranked him with Herodotus and Thucydides it must have been because 
of his style—the fresh charm of its Attic purity, the harmonious flow of a prose 
that Cicero called “sweeter than honey,”22 the human touches of personality, the 
transparent simplicity of language that allows the reader to see through the clear 


medium the thought or subject in hand. Xenophon and Plato stand to Thucydides 
and Socrates in the same relation as Apelles and Praxiteles to Polygnotus and 
Pheidias—the culmination of artistry and grace after an age of creative 
originality and power. 


IV. APELLES 


The highest excellence of the fourth century lay not in literature but in 
philosophy and art. In art, as in politics, the individual liberated himself from the 
temple, the state, the tradition, and the school. As patriotic devotion yielded to 
private loyalties, architecture took on a more modest scale, and became 
increasingly secular; the great choral forms of music and dance made way for 
private performances by professionals; painting and sculpture continued to adorn 
public buildings with the representation of gods or noble human types, but at the 
same time they entered upon that service and portrayal of living individuals 
which characterized the succeeding age. Where cities could still afford to 
patronize art on a national scale it was because—like Cnidus, Halicarnassus, or 
Ephesus—they had not been deeply touched by war, or, like Syracuse, had found 
in natural resources and governmental order the means of a rapid recovery. 


On the mainland architecture marked time. In 338 Lycurgus rebuilt the 
Theater of Dionysus, the Stadium, and the Lyceum; and under his administration 
Philon raised an impressive arsenal at the Piraeus. As the tendency to a delicate 
refinement increased, the Doric order became less fashionable, it? stern 
simplicity finding no counterpart in the soul; the Ionic style rose in popularity, 
and served as an architectural analogue to Praxiteles’ elegance and Plato’s 
charm; while the Corinthian order made modest conquests in the Tower of the 
Winds and the choragic monument of Lysicrates. At Arcadian Tegea Scopas 
raised a temple of Athena in all three styles—one colonnade Doric, another 
Ionic, another Corinthian?7—and beautified it with statuary from his own 
masculine hand. 


Vaster and more famous was the third temple of Artemis at Ephesus. The 
second temple had burned down on the day of Alexander’s birth in 356, a 
coincidence which, says the usually kindly Plutarch, Hegesias of Magnesia 
“made the occasion of a conceit frigid enough to have stopped the 
conflagration.”24 The new building was begun soon afterward, and was 
completed by the end of the century. Alexander offered to bear the whole cost of 
the work if his name as donor were recorded on the edifice; but the proud Greeks 


of Ephesus refused for the disarming (or possibly satirical) reason that “it was 
not meet for one god to build a temple to another.”25 Nevertheless, Alexander’s 
favorite architect, Dinocrates, designed the temple, on a scale that made it the 
largest in Hellas. Thirty-six of the columns were carved with bas-reliefs by 
various sculptors, including the ubiquitous Scopas; one sculptured column drum 
survives in the British Museum, as if to prove by its drapery alone that Greek 
sculpture was still near the height of its curve. The heads of the figures are not 
immobile and idealized types, but individualized faces alive with feeling and 
character—a premonition of Hellenistic realism. 


At the opposite extreme of size the fourth century distinguished itself in terra- 
cotta statuettes. Boeotian Tanagra made its name synonymous with little figures 
in baked and unglazed clay, cast in generalized types but then molded and 
painted by hand into a thousand individual shapes quick with the color and 
variety of common life. As in earlier centuries, painting was called in to aid 
other arts; but now it acquired an independent status and dignity, and its masters 
received commissions from all the Greek world. Pamphilus of Amphipolis, who 
taught Apelles, refused to take any pupil for less than twelve years, and charged 
$6000 for the course. Mnason, dictator of Locrian Elatea, paid ten minas for 
each of the hundred figures in a battle scene by Aristides of Thebes, making 
$100,000 for one painting; and the same enthusiast gave Asclepiodorus 
$360,000 for a panel of the twelve major Olympians. Lucullus paid $12,000 for 
a copy of the portrait that Pausias of Sicyon had painted of Menander’s mistress 
Glycera.2® A picture by Apelles, says Pliny, sold for a sum equal to the treasuries 
of whole cities.27 


“Apelles of Cos,” says the same enthusiastic amateur, “surpassed all the other 
painters who either preceded or succeeded him. Singlehanded, he contributed 
more to painting than all the others together.”28 Apelles must have been supreme 
in his day and art, since he could afford the rare extravagance of praising other 
painters. Learning that his greatest rival, Protogenes, was living in poverty, 
Apelles sailed for Rhodes to visit him. Protogenes, unwarned, was not in his 
studio when Apelles came. An old woman attendant asked Apelles whom she 
should name as visitor when her master returned. Apelles replied only by taking 
a brush and tracing upon a panel, with one stroke, an outline of exceeding 
fineness. When Protogenes came back the old woman regretted that she could 
not tell him the name of his departed visitor; but Protogenes, seeing the outline 
and noting its delicacy, exclaimed: “Only Apelles could have drawn that line.” 
Then he drew a still finer line within that of Apelles, and bade the woman show 


it if the stranger should return. Apelles came, marveled at the absent; 
Protogenes’ skill, but drew, between the two lines, a third of such slenderness 
and grace that when Protogenes saw it he confessed himself surpassed, and 
rushed to the harbor to detain and welcome Apelles. The panel was transmitted 
as a masterpiece from generation to generation, until it was bought by Julius 
Caesar and perished in the fire that destroyed his palace on the Palatine Hill. 
Anxious to awaken the Greek world to Protogenes’ worth, Apelles asked him 
what he wanted for some of his paintings; Protogenes mentioned a modest sum, 
but Apelles offered him, instead, fifty talents ($300,000), and then circulated a 
report that he intended to sell these works as his own. The Rhodians, aroused to 
a better appreciation of their artist, paid Protogenes more than the sum Apelles 
had named, and kept the pictures among the public treasures of the city.29 

Apelles meanwhile had captured the plaudits of the Greek world by his 
painting of Aphrodite Anadyomene—i.e., Aphrodite rising from the sea. 
Alexander sent for him, and sat for many portraits. The young conqueror was not 
satisfied with the representation of his horse Bucephalus in one of these pictures, 
and had the animal brought closer to the panel for comparison. Bucephalus, 
looking at the picture, whinnied; whereupon Apelles remarked, “Your Majesty’s 
horse seems to know more about painting than you do.”39 On another occasion, 
when the King was holding forth about art in Apelles’ studio, Apelles begged 
him to talk of anything else, lest the boys who were grinding the colors should 
laugh at him. Alexander took it good-naturedly; and when he engaged the artist 
to paint his favorite concubine, and Apelles fell in love with her, the King sent 
her to him as a gift.5!—Over his finished pictures Apelles painted a thin coat of 
varnish, which preserved the colors, softened their glare, and yet made them 
livelier than before. He worked to the last, and death came upon him while he 
was once more delineating the eternal Aphrodite. 


V. PRAXITELES 


The sculptural masterpiece of the period was the great mausoleum dedicated 
to King Mausolus of Halicarnassus. Nominally a satrap of Persia, Mausolus had 
extended his personal sway over Caria and parts of Ionia and Lycia, and had 
used his rich revenues to build a fleet and beautify his capital. When he died 
(353), his devoted sister and wife, Artemisia, held a famous oratorical contest in 
his honor, and summoned the best artists of Greece to collaborate upon a tomb 
that should be a fitting memorial to his genius. She was a queen by nature as 
well as by marriage; when the Rhodians took advantage of the King’s death to 


invade Caria, she defeated them by clever strategy, captured their fleet and their 
capital, and soon brought the rich merchants to terms.32 But her grief over the 
death of Mausolus weakened her, and she died two years after him, before she 
could see the completed monument that was to give a word to every Western 
tongue. Slowly Scopas, Leochares, Bryaxis, and Timotheus raised a rectangular 
tomb of white marble slabs over a base of bricks, covered it with a pyramidal 
roof, and adomed it with thirty-six columns and a wealth of statuary and reliefs. 
A statue of Mausolus,Y! calm and strong, was found among the ruins of 
Halicarnassus by the English in 1857. Still more finished in workmanship is a 
friezeV!! showing again the struggle of Greeks and Amazons. These men, 
women, and horses are among the chefs-d’oeuvres of the world’s bas-reliefs. 
The Amazons are not masculine females built for battle; they are women of a 
voluptuous beauty that should have tempted the Greeks to something gentler 
than war. The Mausoleum took its place, with the third temple at Ephesus, 
among the Seven Wonders of the World. 

In many respects sculpture now reached its apogee. It lacked the stimulus of 
religion, and fell short of the majestic power of the Parthenon pediments; but it 
took a new inspiration from feminine grace, and achieved a loveliness never 
equaled before or since. The fifth century had modeled nude men and draped 
women; the fourth preferred to carve nude women and clothed men. The fifth 
century had idealized its types, and had cast or chiseled the harassed life of man 
into an emotionless repose; the fourth century tried to realize in stone something 
of human individuality and feeling. In male statuary the head and face took on 
more importance, the body less; the study of character replaced the idolatry of 
muscle; portraits in stone became the fashion for any subject who could pay. The 
body abandoned its stiff, straight pose, and leaned at ease upon a stick or tree; 
and the surface was modeled to let in the living play of light and shade. Anxious 
for realism, Lysistratus of Sicyon, apparently first among the Greeks, fitted a 
plaster mold upon the subject’s face, and made a preliminary cast.33 

The representation of sensuous beauty and grace came to perfection in 
Praxiteles. All the world knows that he courted Phryne, and gave a lasting form 
to her loveliness, but no one knows when he was born or when he died. He was 
both the son and father of sculptors named Cephisodotus, so that we picture him 
as the climax of a family tradition of patient artistry. He worked in bronze as 
well as marble, and won such repute that a dozen cities competed for his 
services. About 360 Cos commissioned him to carve an Aphrodite; with 
Phryne’s help he did, but the Coans were scandalized to find the goddess quite 
nude. Praxiteles mollified them by making another Aphrodite, clothed, while 
Cnidus bought the first. King Nicomedes of Bithynia offered to pay the heavy 


public debt of the city in return for the statue, but Cnidus preferred immortality. 
Tourists came from every nook of the Mediterranean to see the work; critics 
pronounced it the finest statue yet made in Greece, and gossip said that men had 
been stirred to amorous frenzy by viewing it. V11134 

As Cnidus achieved fame through the Aphrodite, so the little town of 
Thespiae in Boeotia, birthplace of Phryne, attracted travelers because Phryne had 
dedicated there a marble Eros by Praxiteles. For she had asked of him, as a proof 
of his love, the most beautiful of the works in his studio. He wished to leave the 
choice to her; but Phryne, hoping to discover his own estimate, ran to him one 
day with news that his studio was on fire; whereupon he cried out, “I am lost if 
my Satyr and my Eros are burned.”%° Phryne chose the Eros, and gave it to her 
native town.!X Eros, once the creator god of Hesiod, became in Praxiteles’ 
conception a delicate and dreamy youth, symbolizing the power of love to 
capture the soul; he had not yet become the mischievous and sportive Cupid of 
Hellenistic and Roman art. 

Presumably the Satyr of the Capitoline Museum in Rome, known to us as 
Hawthorne’s Marble Faun, is a copy of the work that Praxiteles preferred to his 
Eros. Some have thought that a torso in the Louvre is part of the original itself.3° 
The satyr is represented as a well-formed and happy lad, whose only animal 
element is his long and pointed ears. He is resting lazily against a tree trunk, 
with one foot crossed behind the other. Seldom has marble conveyed so fully the 
sense of idle ease; all the charming carelessness of boyhood is in the relaxed 
limbs and trustful face. Perhaps the limbs are too rounded and soft; Praxiteles 
looked too long at Phryne to be able to model a man. The Apollo Sauroctonus— 
Apollo the Lizard-Killer—is so feminine that we are half inclined to class him 
with the hermaphrodites that abound in Hellenistic statuary. 

Pausanias remarks with regrettable brevity that among the statues in the 
Heraeum at Olympia was “a stone Hermes carrying Dionysus as a babe, by 
Praxiteles.”37 German excavators digging on the site in 1877 crowned their 
labors by finding this figure, buried under centuries of rubbish and clay. 
Descriptions, photographs, and casts miss the quality of the work; one must 
stand before it in the little museum at Olympia, and clandestinely pass the 
fingers over its surface, to realize the smooth and living texture of this marble 
flesh. The messenger god has been entrusted with the task of rescuing the infant 
Dionysus from the jealousy of Hera, and taking him to the nymphs who are to 
rear him in secret. Hermes pauses on the way, leans against a tree, and holds up 
a cluster of grapes before the child. The infant is crudely done, as if the 
inspiration of the artist had been exhausted on the older god. The right arm of the 
Hermes is gone, and parts of the legs have been restored; the remainder is 


apparently as it came from the sculptor’s hand. The firm limbs and broad chest 
show a healthy physical development; the head is in itself a masterpiece, with its 
aristocratic shapeliness, its chiseled refinement of features, and its curly hair; 
and the right foot is perfect where perfection in statuary is rare. Antiquity 
considered this a minor work; we may judge from this the artistic wealth of the 
age. 

Another passage in Pausanias?® describes a marble group set up by Praxiteles 
in Mantinea. Excavation has found the base alone, bearing the figures of three 
Muses, carved probably by the pupils rather than by the master. If we put 
together the references in extant Greek writings to statues by Praxiteles, we find 
some forty major works;29 and these were doubtless but a part of his abundant 
production. We miss in the remains the sublimity and strength, the dignity and 
reverence of Pheidias; the gods have made way for Phryne, and the great issues 
of national life have been put aside for private love. But no sculptor has ever 
surpassed the sureness of Praxiteles’ technique, the almost miraculous power to 
pour into hard stone ease and grace and the tenderest sentiment, sensuous delight 
and woodland joyousness. Pheidias was Doric, Praxiteles is Ionic; in him again 
we have a premonition of that cultural conquest of Europe which was to follow 
Alexander’s victories. 


VI. SCOPAS AND LYSIPPUS 


Scopas played Byron to Pheidias’ Milton and Praxiteles’ Keats. We know 
nothing about his life except through his works, which are the real biography of 
any man; but even of his works we know none with certainty. The stocky and 
pugnacious heads of the statues that are attributed to him, or of the copies that 
are ascribed to his originals, stamp him as a man of passionate individuality and 
force. At Tegea, as we have seen, he served as both architect and sculptor, 
showing a versatility and power unsurpassed in all the centuries between 
Pheidias and Michelangelo. Excavations have found only a few fragments of a 
pediment, chiefly two badly damaged heads marked by a_ brachycephalic 
roundness, and a moody distant look, which are typical of Scopas’ work; 
together with a battered and masculine figure of Atalanta. Strangely like these 
remains is the Meleager head in the Villa Medici at Rome; here again are the full 
cheeks, the sensual lips, the brooding eyes, the slightly projecting ridge of the 
forehead above the nose, and the half-disheveled curly hair; perhaps it is a 
Roman copy of a Meleager set up by Scopas as part of a group representing the 
Calydonian hunt. Another head, in the Metropolitan Museum at New York, is 


almost surely by Scopas, or copied from him; blunt and powerful, and yet 
handsome and intelligent, it is one of the most characterful remains of ancient 
Statuary. 


At Elis, says Pausanias,49 Scopas cast “a brazen statue of the Pandemian 
Aphrodite sitting on a brazen he-goat.” At Sicyon he made a marble Heracles, of 
which, perhaps, we have a Roman copy in the Lansdowne House at London: the 
body a relapse into Polycleitan stylized musculature, the head small and round as 
usual, the face almost as refined as in Praxiteles. He paused long enough at 
Megara, Argos, Thebes, and Athens to make statues that Pausanias saw there 
five centuries later; and perhaps he had a hand in rebuilding the sanctuary at 
Epidaurus. Crossing the Aegean, he made an Athena and a Dionysus for Cnidus, 
and played a major role in the sculptures of the Mausoleum. Going north, he 
carved one of the column drums of the third temple at Ephesus. At Pergamum he 
made a colossal seated Ares; at Chrysa in the Troad he set up an Apollo 
Smintheus to scare mice from the fields. He contributed to the fame of 
Samothrace with an Aphrodite; and in far-off Byzantium he carved a Bacchante 
of which the Dresden Albertinum may have a Roman copy in the Raging 
Maenad. This marble statuette, though only eighteen inches high, is worthy of a 
great artist—powerful in figure, magnificent in drapery, unique in pose, alive 
with anger, and beautiful from every side. Pliny refers to many other statues by 
Scopas, which in his day stood in the palaces of Rome: an Apollo probably 
copied in the Apollo Citharoedus of the Vatican; a group of Poseidon, Thetis, 
Achilles, and Nereids, “an admirable piece of workmanship,” says Pliny, “even 
if it had taken a whole life to complete it”; and a “naked Aphrodite, sufficient to 
establish the renown of any city.”41 


All in all, these works, if a judgment may be based upon a few hypothetical 
survivals, suggest for Scopas a rank very near to Praxiteles. Here is originality 
without extravagance, strength without brutality, and a dramatic portrayal of 
impulse, emotion, and mood, without disfigurement by any strained intensity. 
Praxiteles loved beauty, Scopas was drawn to character; Praxiteles wished to 
reveal the grace and tenderness of womanhood, the buoyant health and gaiety of 
youth; Scopas chose to portray the pains and tragedies of life, and ennobled them 
with artistic representation. Perhaps, if we had more of his works, we should 
place him second only to Pheidias. 


Lysippus of Sicyon began as a humble artisan in brass. He longed to be an 
artist, but could not afford a teacher; he took courage, however, when he heard 


Eupompus the painter announce that for his part he would imitate nature herself, 
not any artist.42 Lysippus thereupon turned his face to the study of living beings, 
and formed a new canon of sculptural proportions to replace the stern rule of 
Polycleitus; he made the legs longer and the head shorter, extended the limbs 
into the third dimension, and gave the figure more vitality and ease. His 
Apoxyomenos is a vagrant son of the Diadumenos; Polycleitus’ athlete bound a 
fillet above his brow, Lysippus’ scrapes the oil and dust from his arm with a 
bronze strigil, and achieves a greater slenderness and grace. More attractive and 
alive, if we judge from the marble copy in the Delphi Museum, was his portrait 
of Agias, a young Thessalian nobleman. Once free, Lysippus struck out into new 
fields, abandoning the type for the individual, the conventional for the 
impressionistic, and almost creating portrait sculpture among the Greeks. Philip 
interrupted his wars and amours to sit for Lysippus; Alexander was so pleased 
with the artist’s busts of him that he made him the official royal sculptor, as he 
had given the exclusive right to Apelles to paint his likeness, and to Pyrgoteles 
to engrave it upon gems. 


Some of the finest sculptural remains of the fourth century are anonymous: 
the bronze statue of a youth found in the sea near Marathon, an ancient copy of a 
fourth-century Hermes of Andros, and a modest, pensive, delicate Hygiaea found 
at TegeaX!—all three in the Athens Museum; and in the Boston Museum, from 
Chios, a profoundly beautiful Head of a Girl. To this period, so far as we can 
make out, belong most of the Niobid figures that came to Rome from Asia 
Minor in the days of Augustus, and are now scattered among the museums of 
Europe. And perhaps to this age must be assigned the originals of three 
Aphrodites in the Praxitelean tradition: the hesitant Venus of Capua in the 
Naples Museum, the Vatican’s Crouching Venus, and the modest Venus of Aries 
in the Louvre. Greater than these in mature beauty and quiet depth of feeling is 
the seated Demeter found at Cnidus in 1858, and now among the noblest figures 
in the British Museum. The subject is uncertain; perhaps it is merely the finest 
funerary piece that has come down to us from antiquity; perhaps it represents the 
corn goddess as a mater dolorosa, silently mourning the rape of Persephone. The 
emotion is conveyed with classic restraint; all the tenderness of motherhood, and 
its silent resignation, are in the face and eyes. This and the Hermes, and not 
those ingratiating Aphrodites, are the living sculptural masterpieces of fourth- 
century Greece. 


1 E.g., Isocrates—and most Greek writers after him—counted it a literary sin to end one word, and begin the 
next, with a vowel. 


II So named because addressed to the panegyris, or General Assembly (pan-agora) of the Greeks, at the 
hundredth Olympiad. 


III Thrasybulus, Anytus, and the other restorers of democracy in 404. 


IV Cicero, Milton, Massillon, Jeremy Taylor, and Edmund Burke formed their prose style upon the 
balanced clauses and long periods of Isocrates. 


V The enlightened dictator who had imported Greek culture into Cyprus, 410-387. 
VI Now in the British Museum. 


VII A Roman copy in the Vatican corresponds to the representation of the statue on exhumed Cnidian 
coins. 


VIII Nero had it brought to Rome, where it perished in the conflagration of A.D. 64. The Vatican Cupid of 
Centocelle may be a copy. 


IX Other artists, said Lysippus, in a sentence that would have pleased Manet, made men as they were, while 
he made them “as they appeared?.”43 


X This lovely head, which has been used as symbol and first illustration for this volume, was stolen from 
the little museum at Tegea, and, after nine years’ search, was found in a granary in a village of Arcadia by 
Alexandre Philadelpheus, the gracious curator of the National Museum at Athens. Both the subject and the 
period are uncertain; but the Praxitelean style seem to date it in the fourth century. M. Philadelpheus 
considers it “the pearl of the National Museum.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


The Zenith of Philosophy 
I. THE SCIENTISTS 


COMPARED with the bold advance of the fifth century, and the revolutionary 
achievements of the third, science in the fourth marked time, and contented 
itself, in great part, with recording its accumulations. Xenocrates wrote a history 
of geometry, Theophrastus a history of natural philosophy, Menon a history of 
medicine, Eudemus histories of arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy.! The 
problems of religion, morals, and politics appearing to be more vital and 
pressing than the problems of nature, men turned with Socrates from the 
objective study of the material world to a consideration of the soul and the state. 


Plato loved mathematics, dipped his philosophy into it deeply, dedicated the 
Academy to it, almost, in Syracuse, gave a kingdom for it. But arithmetic was 
for him a half-mystical theory of number; geometry was not a measuring of the 
earth, it was a discipline of pure reason, a portal to the mind of God. Plutarch 
tells of Plato’s “indignation” at Eudoxus and Archytas for carrying on 
experiments in mechanics, “as the mere corruption and annihilation of the one 
good of geometry, which was thus shamefully turning its back upon the 
unembodied objects of pure intelligence to recur to sensation, and to ask help... 
from matter.” In this way, Plutarch continues, “Mechanics came to be separated 
from geometry, and, repudiated or neglected by philosophers, took its place as a 
military art.”2 Nevertheless, in his own abstract way, Plato served mathematics 
well. He redefined the point as the beginning of a line,’ formulated a rule for 
finding square numbers that are the sum of two squares, and invented or 
developed mathematical analysis°—i.e., the proof or disproof of a proposition by 
considering the results that follow from assuming it; the reductio ad absurdum is 
one form of this method. The emphasis on mathematics, in the curriculum of the 
Academy, helped the science if only by training such creative pupils as Eudoxus 
of Cnidus and Heracleides of Pontus. 


Plato’s friend Archytas, besides being seven times chosen strategos of Taras, 
and writing several tracts of Pythagorean philosophy, developed the mathematics 


of music, doubled the cube, and wrote the first known treatise on mechanics. 
Antiquity credited him with three epochal inventions—the pulley, the screw, and 
the rattle; the first two laid the foundations of machine industry, the third, says 
the grave Aristotle, “gave children something to occupy them, and so prevented 
them from breaking things about the house.”® In this same age Dinostratus 
“squared the circle” by using the quadratrix curve. His brother Menaechmus, a 
pupil of Plato, founded the geometry of conic sections,! doubled the cube, 
formulated the theoretical construction of the five regular solids,!! advanced the 
theory of irrational numbers, and gave the world a famous phrase. “O King,” he 
said to Alexander, “for traveling over the country there are both royal roads and 
roads for common citizens; but in geometry there is one road for all.” lL 8 


The great name in fourth-century science is Eudoxus, who helped Praxiteles 
to give Cnidus a niche in history. Born there about 408, he set out at the age of 
twenty-three to study medicine with Philistion at Locri, geometry with Archytas 
at Taras, and philosophy with Plato at Athens. He was poor, and lived cheaply at 
the Piraeus, whence he walked to the Academy every scholastic day. After a stay 
in Cnidus he went to Egypt and spent sixteen months studying astronomy with 
the priests of Heliopolis. We find him next in Propontine Cyzicus, lecturing on 
mathematics. At the age of forty he moved with his pupils to Athens, opened 
there a school of science and philosophy, and for a time rivaled Plato. Finally he 
returned to Cnidus, set up an observatory, and was entrusted with the task of 
giving the city a new code of laws.9 


His contributions to geometry were fundamental. He invented the theory of 
proportion,!V and most of the propositions, transmitted to us in the fifth book of 
Euclid; and he devised the method of exhaustion which made it possible to 
calculate the area of the circle and the volume of the sphere, the pyramid, and 
the cone; without this preliminary work Archimedes would have been 
impossible. But the absorbing interest of Eudoxus was in astronomy. We catch 
the spirit of the scientist in his remark that he would gladly be consumed like 
Phaethon if he might thereby discover the nature, size, and form of the sun.10 
The word astrology was then used to include what we call astronomy, but 
Eudoxus advised his pupils to ignore the Chaldean theory that a person’s fortune 
could be told by noting the position of the stars at the time of his birth. He 
longed to reduce all celestial motions to fixed laws; and in his Phainomena— 
which antiquity considered its greatest book on astronomy—he laid the 
foundation for the scientific predicton of the weather. 


His most famous theory was a brilliant failure. He suggested that the universe 
was composed of twenty-seven transparent and therefore invisible spheres, 
revolving in diverse directions and at various speeds about the center of the 
earth; and that the heavenly bodies were fixed upon the periphery or shell of 
these concentric spheres. The system now seems fantastic, but it was one of the 
first attempts to give a scientific explanation of celestial behavior. In accord with 
it Eudoxus calculated with considerable accuracy (if we may rashly take our 
present “knowledge” of these matters as a norm) the synodic and zodiacal 
periods of the planets.Y The theory did more than any other in antiquity to 
stimulate astronomic research. 


Ecphantus of Syracuse wrote, about 390: “The earth moves about its own 
center in an eastward direction.”!2 Heracleides of Pontus, one of the great 
polymaths of antiquity—the author of famous works on grammar, music, poetry, 
rhetoric, history, geometry, logic, and ethics—took up the suggestion, or 
advanced it independently, arguing that instead of the whole universe revolving 
about the earth, the relevant phenomena can be explained by supposing that the 
earth itself rotates daily upon its axis.!3 Venus and Mercury, said Heracleides, 
revolve around the sun. For one brilliant moment, perhaps, Heracleides 
anticipated Aristarchus and Copernicus, for we read in the fragments of Geminus 
(ca. 70 B.c.): “Heracleides of Pontus said that, even on the assumption that the 
earth moves in a certain way, while the sun is in a certain way at rest, the 
apparent irregularity with reference to the sun can be saved.”!4 We shall 
probably never know just what Heracleides meant. 


Meanwhile a modest progress was being made in the sciences. In geography 
Dicaearchus of Messana, the biographer of Greece, measured the height of 
mountains, established the circumference of the earth at some thirty thousand 
miles, and noted the influence of the sun upon the tides. In 325 Nearchus, one of 
Alexander’s generals, sailed from the mouth of the Indus along the southern 
coast of Asia to the Euphrates; his log, partly preserved in Arrian’s Indica,!° was 
one of the classics of ancient geography. Geodesy—the measurement of land 
surfaces, elevations, depressions, positions, and volumes—had already been 
christened (geodaisia) as distinct from geometry.!6 Philistion of Italian Locri, at 
the beginning of the century, practiced animal dissection, and called the heart the 
main regulator of life, the seat of the pneuma, or soul. Diocles of Euboean 
Carystus, about 370, dissected the womb of animals, described human embryos 
of twenty-seven to forty days, advanced anatomy, embryology, gynecology, and 
obstetrics, and scotched a favorite Greek error by announcing that both sexes 


contribute “seed” to form the embryo.!” A second Aspasia became one of the 
famous physicians of fourth-century Athens, renowned for her work in women’s 
diseases, surgery, and other branches of medicine.!8 And lest medical science 
should lower the death rate too fast for the means of subsistence, Aeneas 
Tacticus, the Arcadian, published about 360, in time for Philip and Alexander, 
the first Greek classic on the art of war. 


Il. THE SOCRATIC SCHOOLS 


1. Aristippus 


If it was a middling age in science the fourth century was the heyday of 
philosophy. The early thinkers had propounded vague cosmologies; the Sophists 
had doubted everything but rhetoric; Socrates had raised a thousand questions 
and answered none; now all the seeds that had been planted in two hundred years 
sprouted into great systems of metaphysical, ethical, and political speculation. 
Athens, too poor to maintain its state medical service, nevertheless opened 
private universities that made it, as Isocrates said, the “school of Hellas,” the 
intellectual capital and arbiter of Greece. Having weakened the old religion, the 
philosophers struggled to find in nature and reason some substitute for it as a 
prop of morals and a guide to life. 

They explored first the paths opened up by Socrates. While the Sophists 
relapsed for the most part into the teaching of rhetoric, and disappeared as a 
class, the pupils of Socrates became the storm centers of violently divergent 
philosophies. Eucleides of Megara, who had often traveled to Athens to hear 
Socrates, stirred up his native city with “a rage of disputes,” as Timon of Athens 
phrased it,!9 and developed the dialectic of Zeno and Socrates into an eristic, or 
art of argument, that questioned every conclusion, and led in the next century to 
the skepticism of Pyrrho and Carneades. After Eucleides’ death his brilliant 
disciple Stilpo led the Megarian school more and more towards the Cynic point 
of view: since every philosophy can be refuted, wisdom lies not in metaphysical 
speculation but in such simple living as will liberate the individual from 
dependence upon the external factors in well-being. When, after the sack of 
Megara, Demetrius Poliorcetes inquired how much Stilpo had lost, the sage 
replied that he had never possessed anything but knowledge, and no one had 
taken this away.29 In his later years he numbered among his students the founder 
of the Stoic philosophy, so that the Megarian school may be said to have begun 
with one Zeno, and ended with another. 


The elegant Aristippus, after Socrates’ death, traveled to various cities, spent 
some time with Xenophon at Scillus but more with Lais in Corinth,2! and then 
settled down to found a school of philosophy in his native Cyrene, on the coast 
of Africa. The wealth and luxury of the upper classes in the half-Oriental city 
had formed his habits, and he agreed most with that part of his master’s doctrine 
which called happiness the greatest good. Handsome in figure, refined in 
manners, clever in speech, he made a way for himself everywhere. Shipwrecked 
and penniless in Rhodes, he went to a gymnasium, discoursed, and so fascinated 
the men there that they provided him and his companions with all comforts; 
whereupon he remarked that parents should arm their children with such wealth 
that even after a shipwreck it should be able to swim to land with its owner.22 

His philosophy was simple and candid. Whatever we do, said Aristippus, is 
done through hope of pleasure or fear of pain—even when we impoverish 
ourselves for our friends, or give our lives for our generals. Therefore, by 
common consent, pleasure is the ultimate good, and everything else, including 
virtue and philosophy, must be judged according to its capacity to bring us 
pleasure. Our knowledge of things is uncertain; all that we know directly and 
surely is our feelings; wisdom, then, lies in the pursuit not of abstract truth but of 
pleasurable sensations. The keenest pleasures are not intellectual or moral, they 
are physical or sensual; therefore the wise man will seek physical delights above 
all. Nor will he sacrifice a present good to a conjectural future good; only the 
present exists, and the present is probably as good as the future, if not better; the 
art of life lies in plucking pleasures as they pass, and making the most of what 
the moment gives.23 The use of philosophy is that it may guide us not away from 
pleasures, but to the most pleasant choice and use of them. It is not the ascetic 
who abstains that is pleasure’s master, but rather the man who enjoys pleasures 
without being their slave, and can prudently distinguish between those that 
endanger him and those that do not; hence the wise man will show a 
discriminating respect for public opinion and the laws, but will seek as far as 
possible “to be neither the master nor the slave of any man.”24 

If it is a credit to a man that he practices what he preaches, Aristippus 
deserves some honor. He bore poverty and riches with equal grace, but made no 
pretense to impartiality between them. He insisted on being paid for his 
instructions, and did not hesitate to flatter tyrants to gain his end. He smiled 
patiently when Dionysius I spat upon him: “A fisherman,” he said, “must put up 
with more moisture than this to. catch even a smaller fish.”25 When a friend 
reproached him for kneeling before Dionysius he answered that it was not his 
fault if the King “had his ears in his feet”; and when Dionysius asked him why 
philosophers haunt the doors of the rich, but the rich do not frequent the 


presence of philosophers, he replied, “Because the first know what they want but 
the second do not.”26 Nevertheless he despised men who pursued wealth for its 
own sake. When the rich Phrygian Simus displayed to him an ornate house 
paved with marble, Aristippus spat in his face; and when Simus protested he 
excused himself on the ground that he could not find, amid all this marble, “a 
more suitable place to spit in.”2”7 Having made money, he spent it lavishly on 
good food, good clothing, good lodging, and (as they seemed to him) good 
women. Being reproved for living with a courtesan, he answered that he had no 
objection to living in a house, or sailing in a ship, that other men had used before 
him.28 When his mistress said to him, “I am in a family way by you,” he replied, 
“You can no more tell that it was I, than you could tell, after going through a 
thicket, which thorn had scratched you.”29 

People liked him despite his honest ways, for he was a person of pleasant 
manner, refined culture (pace Simus), and kindly heart. Doubtless his blunt 
hedonism was in part due to his delight in scandalizing the respectable sinners of 
the town. He gave himself away by reverencing Socrates, loving philosophy, V! 
and confessing that the most impressive spectacle in life is the sight of a virtuous 
man steadily pursuing his course in the midst of vicious people.?! Before his 
death (356) he remarked that the greatest legacy he was leaving to his daughter 
Arete was that he had taught her “to set a value on nothing that she can do 
without”32—a strange surrender to Diogenes. She succeeded him as head of the 
Cyrenaic school, wrote forty books, had many distinguished pupils, and earned 
from her city an honorable epitaph—“The Light of Hellas.”33 


2. Diogenes 


Antisthenes agreed with the conclusion, but not the arguments, of this 
philosophy, and drew out of the same Socrates an ascetic theory of life. The 
founder of the Cynic school was the son of an Athenian citizen and a Thracian 
slave. He fought bravely at Tanagra in 426. He studied for a time with Gorgias 
and Prodicus, and then set up his own school; but having heard Socrates 
discourse, he went over—taking his pupils with him—to learn the wisdom of the 
older man. Like Eudoxus he lived at the Piraeus, and walked to Athens nearly 
every day—four or five miles each way. Perhaps he was present when Socrates 
(or Plato) discussed with a complaisant interlocutor the problem of pleasure. 


Socr. Do you think that the philosopher ought to care about the pleasures of . . . eating and 
drinking? 
Simmias. Certainly not. 


Socr. And what do you say of the pleasures of love—should he care about them? 

Sim. By no means. 

Socr. And will he think much of the other ways of indulging the body—for example, the 
acquisition of costly raiment, or sandals, or other adornments of the body? Instead of caring about 
these does he not rather despise anything beyond what nature needs? 

Sim. I should say that the true philosopher would despise them.34 


This is the essence of the Cynic philosophy: to reduce the things of the flesh 
to bare necessities in order that the soul may be as free as possible. Antisthenes 
took the doctrine literally, and became a Greek Franciscan without theology. 
Aristippus’ motto was, “I possess, but am not possessed”; Antisthenes’ was, “I 
do not possess, in order not to be possessed.” He had no property,°> and dressed 
in so ragged a cloak that Socrates twitted him: “I can see your vanity, 
Antisthenes, through the holes of your cloak.”3° Aside from this his only 
weakness was the writing of books, of which he left ten; one of them was a 
history of philosophy. After Socrates died Antisthenes resumed his role as 
teacher. He chose as his lecture center the gymnasium Cynosarges (Dogfish) 
because it was maintained for people of low, or alien, or illegitimate birth; the 
name Cynic became attached to the school rather from the place than from the 
creed.3’ Antisthenes dressed like a workman, took no pay for his teaching, and 
preferred the poor for his pupils; anyone unwilling to practice poverty and 
hardship was driven away by Antisthenes’ tongue or his club. 

He refused at first to take Diogenes as a pupil; Diogenes insisted, bore insult 
patiently, was received, and made his teacher’s doctrine famous throughout 
Hellas by living it completely. Antisthenes had been half slave in origin; 
Diogenes was a bankrupt banker from Sinope. Diogenes had begged from actual 
want, and was pleased to learn that this was a part of virtue and wisdom. He 
adopted the beggar’s garb, wallet, and staff, and for a time made his home in a 
tub or cask in the court of the temple of Cybele at Athens.3? He envied the 
simple life of animals, and tried to imitate it; he slept on the ground, ate what he 
could find wherever he found it, and (we are assured) performed the duties of 
nature and the rites of love in the sight of all.29 Seeing a child drink from its 
hands, he threw away his cup.40 Sometimes he carried a candle or a lantern, 
saying that he was looking for a man.4! He injured no one, but refused to 
recognize laws, and announced himself, long before the Stoics, a kosmopolites, 
or Citizen of the World. He traveled leisurely, and we hear of him living for a 
time in Syracuse. On one of his journeys he was captured by pirates, who sold 
him as a slave to Xeniades of Corinth. When his owner asked him what he could 
do, he answered, “Govern men.” Xeniades made him tutor of his sons and 
manager of his household, in which capacities Diogenes did so well that his 


master called him “a good genius,” and took his advice in many things. 
Diogenes continued to live his simple life, so consistently that he became, next 
to Alexander, the most famous man in Greece. 

He was something of a poseur, and evidently relished his renown. He had a 
gift for debate, and his namesake reports that he never lost an argument.42 He 
called freedom of speech the greatest of social goods, and made much use of it, 
with coarse humor and unfailing wit. He rebuked a woman who knelt with head 
to the ground before a holy image: “Are you not afraid,” he asked her, “to be in 
so indecent an attitude, when some god may be behind you, for every place is 
full of them?”43 When he saw the son of a courtesan throw a stone at a crowd he 
warned him, “Take care lest you hit your father.”44 He disliked women, and 
despised men who behaved like them; when a richly dressed and perfumed 
young Corinthian asked him a question he said, “I will not answer you until you 
tell me whether you are a boy or a girl.”45 All the world knows the story of how 
Alexander, at Corinth, came upon Diogenes lying in the sun. “I am Alexander 
the Great King,” said the ruler. “I am Diogenes the dog,” said the philosopher. 
“Ask of me any favor you choose,” said the King. “Stand out of the sun,” 
answered Diogenes. “If I were not Alexander,” said the young warrior, “I would 
be Diogenes”;46 but we do not hear that the philosopher returned the 
compliment. The two men died, we are asked to believe, on the same day in 323: 
Alexander at Babylon in his thirty-third year, Diogenes at Corinth in his 
nineties.4” The Corinthians placed a marble dog over his grave; and Sinope, 
which had banished him, raised a monument to his memory. 


Nothing could be clearer than the Cynic philosophy. It dallied with logic only 
long enough to dismiss as moonshine that theory of Ideas with which Plato was 
bewildering the intellectuals of Athens. Metaphysics, too, seemed to the Cynics 
a vain game; we should study nature not in order to explain the world, which is 
impossible, but that we may learn the wisdom of nature as a guide to life. The 
only real philosophy is ethics. The aim of life is happiness; but this is to be 
found not in the pursuit of pleasure but in a simple and natural life, independent 
as possible of all external aids. For though pleasure is legitimate if it results from 
one’s own labor and effort, and is not followed by remorse,*® yet it so often 
eludes us in the chase, or disappoints us when captured, that it may more wisely 
be called an evil than a good. A modest and virtuous life is the only road to 
abiding content; wealth destroys peace, and envious desire, like a rust, eats away 
the soul. Slavery is unjust but unimportant; the sage will find it as easy to be 
happy in bondage as in freedom; only internal freedom counts. The gods, said 
Diogenes, gave man an easy existence, but man has complicated it by itching for 


luxuries. Not that the Cynics put much faith in the gods. When a priest explained 
to Antisthenes how many good things the virtuous will enjoy after death, he 
asked, “Why, then, do you not die?”49 Diogenes smiled at the Mysteries, and 
remarked of the offerings set up in Samothrace by those who had survived 
shipwreck, “The offerings would have been much more numerous if those who 
were lost had offered them instead of those who were saved.”°° Everything in 
religion but the practice of virtue seemed to the Cynics superstition. Virtue must 
be accepted as its own reward and should not depend upon the existence or 
justice of the gods. Virtue consists in eating, possessing, and desiring as little as 
possible, drinking only water, and injuring no one. Asked how to defend oneself 
against an adversary, Diogenes answered, “By proving honorable and upright.”5! 
Only sexual desire seemed reasonable to the Cynics. They avoided marriage as 
an external bond, but patronized prostitutes. Diogenes advocated free love and a 
community of wives,°2 and Antisthenes, seeking independence in everything, 
complained that he could not satisfy his hunger as solitarily as he could assuage 
his lust.°3 Having accepted sexual desire as normal and natural, like hunger, the 
Cynics professed themselves unable to understand why men should be ashamed 
to satisfy the one appetite, like the other, in public.54 Even in death a man should 
be independent, choosing for it his own place and time; suicide is legitimate. 
Diogenes, some say, killed himself by holding his breath.°5 

The Cynic philosophy was part of a “back-to-nature” movement which arose 
in fifth-century Athens as a reaction of maladjustment to an irksomely complex 
civilization. Men are not civilized by nature, and bear the restraints of ordered 
life only because they fear punishment or solitude. Diogenes stood to Socrates in 
somewhat the same relation as Rousseau to Voltaire: he thought that civilization 
was a mistake, and that Prometheus had deserved his crucifixion for bringing it 
to mankind.5* The Cynics, like the Stoics and Rousseau, idealized “nature 
peoples”;57 Diogenes tried to eat meat raw because cooking was unnatural.°8 
The best society, he thought, would be one without artifices or laws. 

The Greeks smiled upon the Cynics, and tolerated them as medieval society 
tolerated its saints. After Diogenes the Cynics became a religious order without 
religion; they made a rule of poverty, lived on alms, tempered their celibacy with 
promiscuity, and opened schools of philosophy. They had no homes, but taught 
and slept in the street or the temple porticoes. Through Diogenes’ disciples, 
Stilpo and Crates, the Cynic doctrine passed down into the Hellenistic age, and 
formed the basis of Stoicism. The school disappeared as an entity about the end 
of the third century; but its influence remained strong in the Greek tradition, and 
perhaps reappeared in the Essenes of Judea and the monks of early Christian 
Egypt. How far all these movements were influenced by, or influenced, similar 


sects in India, scholarship cannot yet say. The “back-to-nature” devotees of our 
own day are the intellectual descendants of those men and women of Oriental or 
Greek antiquity who, tired of unnatural and cramping restraints, thought that 
they could turn and live with the animals. No full life is without a touch of this 
urban fantasy. 


Ill. PLATO 


1. The Teacher 


Even Plato was moved by the Cynic ideal. In the second book of the 
Republic®9 he describes with relish and sympathy a communistic and naturalistic 
Utopia. He rejects it, and goes on to portray a “second-best” state; but when he 
comes to picture his philosopher-kings we find the Cynic dream—of men 
without property and without wives, dedicated to plain living and high 
philosophy—capturing the citadel of the finest imagination in Greek history. 
Plato’s plan for a communistic aristocracy was the brilliant endeavor of a rich 
conservative to reconcile his scorn of democracy with the radical idealism of his 
time. 

He came of a family so ancient that on his mother’s side his pedigree went 
back to Solon, and on his father’s side to the early kings of Athens, even to 
Poseidon, god of the sea.69 His mother was the sister of Charmides and the niece 
of Critias, so that opposition to democracy was almost in his blood. Named 
Aristocles—“best and renowned”—the youth distinguished himself in almost 
every field: he excelled in the study of music, mathematics, rhetoric, and poetry; 
he charmed the women, and doubtless the men, with his good looks; he wrestled 
at the Isthmian games, and was nicknamed Platon, or broad, because of his 
robust frame; he fought in three battles, and won a prize for bravery.6! He wrote 
epigrams, amorous verses, and a tragic tetralogy; he was hesitating between 
poetry and politics as a career when, at the age of twenty, he succumbed to the 
fascination of Socrates. He must have known him before, since the great gadfly 
had long been a friend of his uncle Charmides; but now he could understand 
Socrates’ teaching, and enjoy the sight of the old man tossing ideas, like an 
acrobat, into the air, and impaling them on the prongs of his questioning. He 
bumed his poems, forgot Euripides, athletics, and women, and followed the 
master as if under an hypnotic spell. Perhaps he took notes every day, feeling 
with an artist’s sensitivity the dramatic possibilities of this grotesque and lovable 
Silenus. 


Then, when Plato was twenty-three, came the tory revolution of 404, led by 
his own relatives; the tense days of the oligarchic terror, and the brave defiance 
of the Thirty by Socrates; the death of Critias and Charmides, the restoration of 
the democracy, the trial and death of Socrates: all the world seemed to collapse 
about the once carefree youth, and he fled from Athens as if it were a haunted 
city. He found some comfort at Megara in the home of Eucleides, and then at 
Cyrene, perhaps with Aristippus; thence he appears to have gone to Egypt and 
studied the mathematical and historical lore of the priests.62 About 395 he was 
back in Athens, and a year later fought for the city at Corinth. About 387 he set 
forth again, studied the Pythagorean philosophy with Archytas at Taras and with 
Timaeus at Locri, passed over to Sicily to see Mt. Etna, formed a friendship with 
Dion of Syracuse, was introduced to Dionysius I, was sold into slavery, and was 
back safe in Athens in 386. With the three thousand drachmas raised to 
reimburse his ransomer, and which Anniceris refused, Plato’s friends now 
bought for him a suburban recreation grove named from its local god 
Academus;®2@ and there Plato founded the university that was destined to be the 
intellectual center of Greece for nine hundred years. V!! 

The Academy was technically a religious fraternity, or thiasos, dedicated to 
the worship of the Muses. The students paid no fees, but as they came for the 
most part from upper-class families their parents could be expected to make 
substantial donations to the institution; rich men, says Suidas, “from time to time 
bequeathed in their wills, to the members of the school, the means of living a life 
of philosophic leisure.”®3 Dionysius II was reported to have given Plato eighty 
talents ($480,000)64—which might explain the philosopher’s patience with the 
King. The comic poets of the time satirized the students as affected in their 
manners and overnice in their dress—with elegant caps and canes, and a short 
cloak or academic gown;®° so old are the manners of Eton, and the black robes 
of scholarship. Women were admitted to the student body, for Plato remained to 
this extent a radical, that he was an ardent feminist. The chief studies were 
mathematics and philosophy. Over the portal was a warning inscription—medeis 
ageometretos eisito—“Let no one without geometry enter here”; perhaps a 
considerable measure of mathematics formed a requirement for admission. Most 
of the mathematical advances of the fourth century were made by men who had 
studied in the Academy. The mathematical course included arithmetic (theory of 
number), advanced geometry, “spheric” (astronomy), “music” (probably 
including literature and history), law, and philosophy.66 Moral and political 
philosophy came last, if Plato followed the advice which—half justifying Anytus 
and Meletus—he puts into the mouth of Socrates: 


Socr. You know that there are certain principles about justice and good which were taught us 
in childhood; and under their parental authority we have been brought up, obeying and honoring 
them. 

Glaucon. That is true. 

Socr. And there are also opposite maxims and habits of pleasure which flatter and attract our 
soul, but they do not influence those who have any sense of right, and who continue to honor the 
maxims of their fathers and obey them. 

GI. True. 

Socr. Now, when a man is in this state, and the questioning spirit asks what is fair and 
honorable, and he answers as the law directs, and then arguments come and refute the word of the 
legislator, and he is driven into believing that nothing is fair any more than foul, or just and good 
any more than the opposite, and the same of all his time-honored notions, do you think that he 
will still honor and obey them? 

GI. That is impossible. 

Socr. And when he ceases to think them honorable and natural as heretofore, and he fails to 
discover the true, can he be expected to pursue any life other than that which flatters his desires? 

GI. He cannot. 

Socr. And from being an observer of the law he is converted into a lawless person? 

GI. Unquestionably. . . . 

Socr. Therefore every care must be taken in introducing our thirty-year-old citizens to 
dialectic. . . . They must not be allowed to taste the dear delight too early; that is one thing 
specially to be avoided; for young men, as you may have observed, when they first get the taste in 
their mouths, argue for amusement, and are always contradicting and refuting others in imitation 
of those who refute them; they are like puppy-dogs, who delight to tear and pull at all who come 
near them. 

GI. Yes, that is their great delight. 

Socr. And when they have made many conquests and received defeats at the hands of many, 
they violently and speedily get into a way of not believing anything that they believed before, and 
hence .. . philosophy has a bad name with the rest of the world. 

GI. That is very true. 

Socr. But when a man begins to get older, he will no longer be guilty of that sort of insanity; 
he will follow the example of the reasoner who is seeking for truth, and not of the eristic who is 
contradicting for the sake of amusement; and the greater consideration of his character will 
increase and not diminish the honor of the pursuit.67 


Plato and his aides taught by lecturing, by dialogue, and by setting problems 
to the students. One problem was to find “the uniform and ordered movements 
by the assumption of which the apparent motions of the planets can be accounted 
for”’;68 possibly Eudoxus and Heracleides derived some stimulus from these 
tasks. The lectures were technical, and sometimes disappointed those who had 
hoped for practical gain; but pupils like Aristotle, Demosthenes, Lycurgus, 
Hypereides, and Xenocrates were deeply influenced by them, and in many cases 
published the notes they had taken. Antiphanes said humorously that just as, in a 
far northern city, words froze into ice as they were spoken, and were heard in the 
summer when they thawed, so the words spoken by Plato to his students in their 
youth were finally understood by them only in their old age.®9 


2. The Artist 


Plato himself professed never to have written any technical treatises,”9 and 
Aristotle refers to the teaching in the Academy as Plato’s “unwritten doctrine.”7! 
How far this differed from the teaching of the Dialogues we do not know. VIII 
Probably these were undertaken originally as a recreation, and in a half- 
humorous vein.72 It is one of the playful ironies of history that the philosophical 
works most reverenced and studied in European and American universities today 
were composed in an attempt to make philosophy intelligible to the layman by 
binding it up with a human personality. It was not the first time that 
philosophical dialogues had been written; Zeno of Elea and several others had 
used this method,’? and Simon of Athens, a leather cutter, had published, in 
dialogue, a report of the Socratic conversations held in his shop.”4 It was in Plato 
a literary, not an historical, form; he did not pretend to give accurate accounts of 
conversations held thirty or fifty years before, nor even to keep his references 
consistent. Gorgias, as well as Socrates, was astounded to hear the words that the 
young dramatist-philosopher had put into his mouth.7> The Dialogues were 
written independently of one another, and perhaps at long intervals; we must not 
be shocked by slips of memory, much less by changes of view. There is no 
design unifying the whole, except as the continuing search of a visibly 
developing mind for a truth which it never finds.!* 

The Dialogues are cleverly and yet poorly constructed. They vivify the drama 
of ideas, and build up a coherent and affectionate portrait of Socrates; but they 
seldom achieve unity or continuity, they often wander from subject to subject, 
and they are frequently cast into a clumsily indirect mood by being presented as 
narrative reports, by one man, of other men’s conversations. Socrates tells us 
that he has “a wretched memory,””’ and then recites to a friend, verbatim, fifty- 
four pages of a discussion which he had carried on in his youth with Protagoras. 
Most of the Dialogues are weakened by the absence of vigorous interlocutors 
capable of saying to Socrates something other than “yes” or its equivalent. But 
these faults are lost in the clear brilliance of the language, the humor of situation, 
expression, and idea, the living world of varied characters humanly realized, and 
the frequent opening of windows into a profound and noble mind. We may judge 
the value that the ancients unconsciously put upon these Dialogues when we 
consider that they are the most complete product that has come down to us from 
any Greek author. Their form entitles them to as high a place in the annals of 
literature as their content has given them in the history of thought. 


The earlier Dialogues are excellent examples of the youthful “eristic” 
condemned in the passage quoted a while back, but they are redeemed by the 
charming pictures they give of Athenian youth. The Symposium is the 
masterpiece of its genre, and the best introduction to Plato; its dramatic mise en 
scene (“Imagine,” says Agathon to his servants, “that you are our hosts, and that 
I and the company are your guests”’8), its living picture of Aristophanes, 
“hiccoughing because he had eaten too much,” its lively episode of the drunken 
and scandalous Alcibiades, above all, its subtle combination of merciless realism 
in the portrayal of Socrates with the loftiest idealism in his conception of love— 
these qualities make the Symposium one of the peaks in the history of prose. The 
Phaedo is more subdued, and more beautiful; here the main argument, however 
weak, is honest, and gives its opponents a fair chance; the style flows more 
smoothly over a scene whose noble calm overcomes its tragedy, making the 
death of Socrates come as quietly as the turn of a river out of sight around a 
bend. Part of the dialogue of the Phaedrus takes place on the banks of the 
Ilissus, while Socrates and his pupil are cooling their feet in the stream. Greatest 
of all dialogues, of course, is the Republic, being the fullest exposition of Plato’s 
philosophy, and in its earlier parts a dramatic conflict of personalities and ideas. 
The Parmenides is the worst specimen of empty logic-chopping in all literature, 
and the bravest example in the history of philosophy of a thinker irrefutably 
refuting his own most beloved doctrine—the theory of Ideas. Then, in the later 
Dialogues, the artistry of Plato wanes, Socrates fades from the picture, 
metaphysics loses its poetry, politics its youthful ideals; until, in the Laws, the 
weary inheritor of all the culture of many-sided Athens surrenders to the lure of 
Sparta, and gives up freedom, and poetry, and art, and philosophy itself. 


3. The Metaphysician 


There is no system in Plato, and if here, for order’s sake, his ideas are 
summarized under the classic heads of logic, metaphysics, ethics, esthetics, and 
politics, it should be remembered that Plato himself was too intense a poet to 
shackle his thought in a frame. Because he is a poet he has most difficulty with 
logic; he wanders about seeking definitions, and loses his way in perilous 
analogies; “then we got into a labyrinth, and, when we thought we were at the 
end, came out again at the beginning, having still to see as much as ever.”79 He 
concludes: “I am not certain whether there is such a science of science” as logic 
“at all.”80 Nevertheless he makes a beginning. He examines the nature of 
language, and derives it from imitative sound.®! He discusses analysis and 


synthesis, analogies and fallacies; he accepts induction, but prefers deduction;®2 
he creates, even in these popular dialogues, technical terms—essence, power, 
action, passion, generation—which will be useful to later philosophy; he names 
five of the ten “categories” that will make up part of Aristotle’s fame. He rejects 
the Sophist view that the senses are the best test of truth, that the individual 
“man is the measure of all things”; if that were so, he argues, any man’s, any 
sleeper’s, any madman’s, any baboon’s report of the world would be as good as 
any other.83 

All that the “rabble of the senses” gives us is a Heracleitean flux of change; if 
we had only sensations, we should never have any knowledge or truth at all. 
Knowledge is possible through Ideas, through generalized images and forms that 
mold the chaos of sensation into the order of thought.®4 If we could be conscious 
only of individual things thought would be impossible. We learn to think by 
grouping things into classes according to their likenesses, and expressing the 
class as a whole by a common noun; man enables us to think of all men, table of 
all tables, light of every light that ever shone on land or sea. These Ideas (ideai, 
eida) are not objective to the senses but they are real to thought, for they remain, 
and are unchanged, even when all the sense objects to which they correspond are 
destroyed. Men are born and die, but man survives. Every individual triangle is 
only imperfectly a triangle, sooner or later passes away, and therefore is 
relatively unreal; but triangle—the form and law of all triangles—is perfect and 
everlasting.®85 All mathematical forms are Ideas, eternal and complete;* 
everything that geometry says of triangles, circles, squares, cubes, spheres would 
remain true, and therefore “real,” even if there had never been, and never would 
be, any such figures in the physical world. Abstractions also are real in this 
sense; individual acts of virtue have a brief existence, but virtue remains as a 
permanent reality for thought, and an instrument of thought; so with beauty, 
largeness, likeness, and so forth; these are as real to the mind as beautiful, large, 
or like things are real to the sense.87 Individual acts or things are what they are 
by partaking of, and more or less realizing, these perfect forms or Ideas. The 
world of science and philosophy is composed not of individual things, but of 
Ideas;X!, 88 history, as distinct from biography, is the story of man; biology is the 
science not of specific organisms, but of life; mathematics is the study not of 
concrete things but of number, relation, and form independently of things and 
yet as valid for all things. Philosophy is the science of Ideas. 


Everything in Plato’s metaphysics turns upon the theory of Ideas. God, the 
Prime Mover Unmoved, or Soul of the World,9! moves and orders all things 
according to the eternal laws and forms, the perfect and changeless Ideas which 


constitute, as the Neo-Platonists would say, the Logos, or Divine Wisdom or 
Mind of God. The highest of the Ideas is the Good. Sometimes Plato identifies 
this with God himself;92 more often it is the guiding instrument of creation, the 
supreme form towards which all things are drawn. To perceive this Good, to 
vision the molding ideal of the creative process, is the loftiest goal of 
knowledge.°3 Motion and creation are not mechanical; they require in the world, 
as in ourselves, a soul or principle of life as their originative power.94 

Only that which has power is real;9° therefore matter is not basically real (to 
me on), but is merely a principle of inertia, a possibility waiting for God or soul 
to give it specific form and being according to some Idea. The soul is the self- 
moving force in man, and is part of the self-moving Soul of all things.9° It is 
pure vitality, incorporeal and immortal. It existed before the body, and has 
brought with it from antecedent incarnations many memories which, when 
awakened by new life, are mistaken for new knowledge. All mathematical truths, 
for example, are innate in this way; teaching merely arouses the recollection of 
things known by the soul many lives ago.97 After death the soul or principle of 
life passes into other organisms, higher or lower according to the deserts it has 
earned in its previous avatars. Perhaps the soul that has sinned goes to a 
purgatory or hell, and the virtuous soul goes to the Islands of the Blest.98 When 
through various existences the soul has been purified of all wrongdoing, it is 


freed from reincarnation, and mounts to a paradise of everlasting happiness. 
99 


4. The Moralist 


Plato knows that many of his readers will be skeptics, and for a while he 
struggles to find a natural ethic that shall stir men’s souls to righteousness 
without relying on heaven, purgatory, and hell.10! The Dialogues of his middle 
period turn more and more from metaphysics to morals and politics: “The 
greatest and fairest sort of wisdom by far is that which is concerned with the 
ordering of states and families.”1!02 The problem of ethics lies in the apparent 
conflict between individual pleasure and social good. Plato presents the problem 
fairly, and puts into the mouth of Callias as strong an argument for selfishness as 
any immoralist has ever given.!03 He recognizes that many pleasures are good; 
intelligence is needed to discriminate between good and harmful pleasures; and 
for fear that intelligence may come too late we must inculcate in the young a 
habit of temperance, a sense of the golden mean. 104 

The soul or principle of life has three levels or parts—desire, will, and 
thought; each part has its own virtue—moderation, courage, and wisdom; to 


which should be added piety and justice—the fulfillment of one’s obligations to 
his parents and his gods. Justice may be defined as the co-operation of the parts 
in a whole, of the elements in a character, or of the people in a state, each part 
performing its fittest function properly.195 The Good is neither reason alone nor 
pleasure alone, but that mingling of them, in proportion and measure, which 
produces the Life of Reason.106 The supreme good lies in pure knowledge of the 
eternal forms and laws. Morally “the highest good . . . is the power or faculty, if 
there be such, which the soul has of loving the truth, and of doing all things for 
the sake of truth.”107 He who so loves truth will not care to return evil for 
evil;108 he will think it better to suffer injustice than to do it; he will “go forth by 
sea and land to seek after men who are incorruptible, whose acquaintance is 
beyond price. . . . The true votaries of philosophy abstain from all fleshly lusts; 
and when philosophy offers them a purification and release from evil, they feel 
that they ought not to resist her influence; to her they incline, and whither she 
leads they follow her.” 109 

Plato had burned his poems, and lost his religious faith. But he remained a 
poet and a worshiper; his conception of the Good was suffused with esthetic 
emotion and ascetic piety; philosophy and religion became one in him, ethic and 
esthetic were fused. As he grew older he became incapable of seeing any beauty 
apart from goodness and truth. He would censor, in his ideal state, all art and 
poetry that might seem to the government to have an immoral or unpatriotic 
tendency; all rhetoric and all nonreligious drama would be barred; even Homer 
—seductive painter of an immoral theology—would have to go. The Dorian and 
Phrygian modes of music might be allowed; but there must be no complicated 
instruments, no virtuosos making “a beastly noise” with their technical 
displays,!10 and no radical novelties. 


The introduction of a new kind of music must be shunned as imperiling the whole state, for 
styles of music are never disturbed without affecting the most important political institutions. . . . 
The new style, gradually gaining a lodgment, quietly insinuates itself into manners and customs, 
and from these it . . . goes on to attack laws and constitutions, displaying the utmost impudence, 
until it ends by overturning everything.!11 


Beauty, like virtue, lies in fitness, symmetry, and order. A work of art should 
be a living creature, with head, trunk, and limbs all vitalized and unified by one 
idea.112 True beauty, thinks our passionate puritan, is intellectual rather than 
physical; the figures of geometry are “eternally and absolutely beautiful,” and 
the laws whereby the heavens are made are fairer than the stars.113 Love is the 
pursuit of beauty, and has three stages, according as it is love of the body, or of 
the soul, or of truth. Love of the body, between man and woman, is legitimate as 


a means to generation, which is a kind of immortality;!!4 nevertheless this is a 
rudimentary form of love, unworthy of a philosopher. Physical love between 
man and man, or woman and woman, is unnatural, and must be suppressed as 
frustrating reproduction.!!5 This can be done by sublimating it in the second or 
spiritual stage of love: here the older man loves the younger because his 
comeliness is a symbol and reminder of pure and eternal beauty, and the younger 
loves the older because his wisdom opens a way to understanding and honor. But 
the highest love is “the love of the everlasting possession of the Good,” that love 
which seeks the absolute beauty of the perfect and eternal Ideas or forms.1!16 
This, and not fleshless affection between man and woman, is “Platonic love’— 
the point at which the poet and the philosopher in Plato merge in the passionate 
desire for understanding, an almost mystic longing for the Beatific Vision of the 
law and structure and life and goal of the world. 


For he, Adeimantus, whose mind is fixed upon true being, has no time to look down upon the 
affairs of men, or to be filled with jealousy and enmity in the struggle against them; his eye is 
ever directed towards fixed and immutable principles, which he sees neither injuring nor injured 
by one another, but all in order moving according to reason; these he imitates, and on these, so far 
as he can, he will mold his life.117 


5. The Utopian 


Nevertheless he is interested in the affairs of men. He sees a social vision too, 
and dreams of a society in which there shall be no corruption, no poverty, no 
tyranny, and no war. He is appalled at the bitterness of political faction in 
Athens, “strife and enmity and hatred and suspicion forever recurring.” !18 Like a 
blue blood, he despises the plutocratic oligarchy, “the men of business .. . 
pretending never so much as to see those whom they have already ruined, 
inserting their sting—that is, their money—into anybody else who is not on his 
guard against them, and recovering the principal sum many times over: this is 
the way in which they make drones and paupers to abound in the state.”119 “And 
then democracy comes into being, after the poor have conquered their 
opponents, slaughtering some and banishing some, while to the remainder they 
give an equal share of freedom and power.”!2° The democrats turn out to be as 
bad as the plutocrats: they use the power of their number to vote doles to the 
people and offices to themselves; they flatter and pamper the multitudes until 
liberty becomes anarchy, standards are debased by omnipresent vulgarity, and 
manners are coarsened by unhindered insolence and abuse. As the mad pursuit 
of wealth destroys the oligarchy, so the excesses of liberty destroy democracy. 


Socr. In such a state the anarchy grows and finds a way into private houses, and ends by 
getting among the animals and infecting them. . . . The father gets accustomed to descend to the 
level of his sons . . . and the son to be on a level with his father, having no fear of his parents, and 
no shame... . The master fears and flatters his scholars, and the scholars despise their masters and 
tutors... . Young and old are alike, and the young man is on a level with the old, and is ready to 
compete with him in word or deed; and old men . . . imitate the young. Nor must I forget to tell of 
the liberty and equality of the two sexes in relation to each other. . . . Truly, the horses and asses 
come to have a way of marching along with all the rights and dignities of freemen . . . all things 
are just ready to burst with liberty. . . . 

Adeimantus. But what is the next step?... 

Socr. The excessive increase of anything often causes a reaction in the opposite direction. .. . 
The excess of liberty, whether in states or individuals, seems only to pass into slavery . . . and the 
most aggravated form of tyranny arises out of the most extreme form of liberty.121 


When liberty becomes license, dictatorship is near. The rich, afraid that 
democracy will bleed them, conspire to overthrow it;!22 or some enterprising 
individual seizes power, promises everything to the poor, surrounds himself with 
a personal army, kills first his enemies and then his friends “until he has made a 
purgation of the state,” and establishes a dictatorship.!23 In such a conflict of 
extremes the philosopher who preaches moderation and mutual understanding is 
like “a man fallen among wild beasts”; if he is wise he will “retire under the 
shelter of a wall while the hurrying wind and the storm go by.” 124 

Some students, in such crises, take refuge in the past, and write history; Plato 
takes refuge in the future, and models a utopia. First, he fancies, we must find a 
good king who will let us experiment with his people. Then we must send away 
all the adults except those necessary to maintain order and teach the young, for 
the ways of their elders would corrupt the young into an image of the past. To all 
the young, of whatever sex or class, twenty years of education will be given. It 
will include the teaching of myths—not the immoral myths of the old faith, but 
new myths that may tame the soul into obedience to parents and the state.X!!I At 
twenty all are to be given physical, mental, and moral tests. Those that fail will 
become the economic classes of our state—businessmen, workingmen, farmers; 
they will have private property, and different degrees of wealth (within limits) 
according to their ability; but there will be no slaves. The survivors of the first 
test will receive ten further years of education and training. At thirty they will be 
tested again. Those that fail will become soldiers; they shall have no private 
property, and shall not engage in business, but shall live in a military 
communism. Those that pass the second test will now (and none before) take up 
for five years the study of “divine philosophy”!25 in all its branches, from 
mathematics and logic to politics and law. At thirty-five the survivors, with all 
their theory on their heads, will be flung into the practical world to earn their 


living and make themselves a place. At fifty such of them as are still alive shall 
become, without election, members of the guardian or ruling class. 

They shall have all powers, but no possessions. There will be no laws; all 
cases and issues will be decided by the philosopher-kings according to a wisdom 
untrammeled by precedent. Lest they abuse these powers, they shall have no 
property, no money, no families, no permanent individual wives; the people will 
hold the power of the purse, the soldiers the power of the sword. Communism is 
not democratic, it is aristocratic; the common soul is incapable of it; only 
soldiers and philosophers can bear it. As for marriage, it must in all classes be 
strictly regulated by the guardians as a eugenic sacrament: “The best of either 
sex should be united with the best as often as possible, and the inferior with the 
inferior; and they are to rear the offspring of one sort of union, but not of the 
other; for this is the only way of keeping the flock in prime condition.”!26 All 
children are to be brought up by the state, and given equal educational 
opportunity; classes are not to be hereditary. Girls shall have an equal chance 
with boys, and no office in the state shall be closed to women because they are 
women. By this combination of individualism, communism, eugenics, feminism, 
and aristocracy Plato thinks that a society might be produced in which a 
philosopher would be glad to live. And he concludes: “Until philosophers are 
kings, or the kings and princes of this world have the spirit and power of 
philosophy . . . cities will never cease from ill, nor the human race.”!27 


6. The Lawmaker 


He thought that he had found such a prince in Dionysius II. He felt, like 
Voltaire, that monarchy has this advantage over democracy, that in a monarchy 
the reformer has only to convince one man.!28 To make a better state “you 
would assume a dictator young, temperate, quick at learning, having a good 
memory, courageous, of a noble nature . . . and fortunate; his good fortune must 
be that he is the contemporary of a great legislator, and that some happy chance 
brings them together.”!29 It was, as we have seen, an unhappy chance. 

In his declining years, still longing to be a legislator, Plato offered a thirdbest 
state. The Laws, besides being the earliest extant classic of European 
jurisprudence, is an instructive study in the senile aftermath of youthful 
romanticism. The new city, says Plato, must be placed inland, lest foreign ideas 
undermine its faith, foreign trade its peace, and foreign luxuries its self- 
contained simplicity.13° The number of free citizens shall be limited to the 
conveniently divisible number of 5040; in addition to these will be their families 


and their slaves. The citizens shall elect 360 guardians, divided into groups of 
thirty, each group administering the state for a month. The 360 shall choose a 
Nocturnal Council of twenty-six, which shall meet at night and legislate on all 
vital affairs.151 These councilors shall allot the land in equal, indivisible, and 
inalienable parcels among the citizen families. The guardians “shall provide 
against the rains doing harm instead of good to the land. . . and shall keep them 
back by works and ditches, and make” irrigation “streams furnish even to the dry 
places plenty of water.”!32 To control the growth of economic inequality, trade is 
to be held to a minimum; no gold or silver is to be kept by the people, and there 
shall be no lending of money at interest;!53 everyone is to be discouraged from 
living by investment, and is to be encouraged to live as an active farmer on the 
land. Any man who acquires more than four times the value of one share of land 
must surrender the surplus to the state; and severe limits are to be placed upon 
the power of bequest.!54 Women are to have equal educational and political 
opportunity with men.!35 Men must marry between thirty and thirty-five, or pay 
heavy annual fines;19° and they are to beget children for only ten years. Drinking 
and other public amusements are to be regulated to preserve the morals of the 
people. 137 

To accomplish all this peaceably there must be complete state control of 
education, publication, and other means of forming public opinion and personal 
character. The highest official in the state is to be the minister of education. 
Authority will replace liberty in education, for the intelligence of children is too 
undeveloped to excuse us for leaving to them the guidance of their own lives. 
Literature, science, and the arts are to be under censorship; they will be 
forbidden to express ideas which the councilors consider hurtful to public morals 
and piety. Since obedience to parents and the laws can be secured only through 
supernatural sanctions and aids, the state shall determine what gods are to be 
worshiped, and how, and when. Any citizen who questions this state religion is 
to be imprisoned; if he persists he is to be killed.138 

A long life is not always a blessing; it would have been better for Plato to 
have died before writing this indictment of Socrates, these prolegomena to all 
future Inquisitions. His defense would be that he loved justice more than truth; 
that his aim was to abolish poverty and war; that he could do this only by strict 
state control of the individual; and that this required either force or religion. The 
degenerative Ionian looseness of Athenian morals and politics, he thought, 
would be cured only by the Dorian discipline of the Spartan code. Through all of 
Plato’s thought runs the fear of the abuses of freedom, and the conception of 
philosophy as the policeman of the people and the regulator of the arts. The 
Laws offers the surrender of a dying Athens that had completely lived to a Sparta 


that, ever since Lycurgus, had been dead. When Athens’ most famous 
philosopher could find so little to say for freedom Greece was ripe for a king. 


Looking back over this body of speculation we are surprised to see how fully 
Plato anticipated the philosophy, the theology, and the organization of medieval 
Christianity, and how much of the modern Fascist state. The theory of Ideas 
became the “realism” of the Scholastics—the objective reality of “universals.” 
Plato is not only a prd-existent Christlich, as Nietzsche called him, but a pre- 
Christian Puritan. He distrusts human nature as evil, and thinks of it as an 
original sin tainting the soul. He breaks up into an evil body and a divine 
spirit/39 that unity of body and soul which had been the educated Greek ideal of 
the sixth and fifth centuries; like a Christian ascetic he calls the body the tomb of 
the soul. He takes from Pythagoras and Orphism an Oriental faith in 
transmigration, karma, sin, purification, and “release”; he adopts, in his last 
works, the other-worldly tone of a converted and repentant Augustine. One 
would almost say that Plato was not Greek if it were not for his perfect prose. 

He remains the most likable of the Greek thinkers because he had the 
attractive faults of his people. He was so sensitive that like Dante he could see 
perfect and eternal beauty behind the imperfect and temporal form; he was an 
ascetic because at every moment he had to rein in a rich and impetuous 
temperament.!409 He was a poet possessed by imagination, allured by every 
whimsy of thought, enthralled by the tragedy and comedy of ideas, flushed with 
the intellectual excitement of the free mental life of Athens. But it was his fate 
that he was a logician as well as a poet; that he was the most brilliant reasoner of 
antiquity, subtler than Zeno of Elea or Aristotle; that he loved philosophy more 
than he loved any woman or any man; and that in the end, like Dostoevski’s 
Grand Inquisitor, he concluded to a suppression of all free reasoning, a 
conviction that philosophy must be destroyed in order that man may live. He 
himself would have been the first victim of his Utopias. 


IV. ARISTOTLE 


1. Wander-Years 


When Plato died Aristotle built an altar to him, and gave him almost divine 
honors; for he had loved Plato even if he could not like him. He had come to 
Athens from his native Stageirus, a small Greek settlement in Thrace. His father 
had been court physician to Philip’s father, Amyntas II, and (if Galen was not 


mistaken) had taught the boy some anatomy before sending him to Plato.14! The 
two rival strains in the history of thought—the mystical and the medical—met 
and warred in the conjunction of the two philosophers. Perhaps Aristotle would 
have developed a thoroughly scientific mind had he not listened so long to Plato 
(some say for twenty years); the doctor’s son struggled in him with the Puritan’s 
pupil, and neither side won; Aristotle never quite made up his mind. He gathered 
about him scientific observations sufficient for an encyclopedia, and then tried to 
force them into the Platonic mold in which his scholastic mind had been formed. 
He refuted Plato at every turn because he borrowed from him on every page. 

He was an earnest student, and soon caught the eye of his master. When Plato 
read at the Academy his treatise on the soul, Aristotle, says Diogenes Laertius, 
“was the only person who sat it out, while all the rest rose up and went away.” !42 
After Plato’s death (347) Aristotle went to the court of Hermeias, who had 
studied with him at the Academy and had raised himself from slavery to be the 
dictator of Atarneus and Assus in upper Asia Minor. Aristotle married Hermeias’ 
daughter Pythias (344), and was about to settle in Assus when Hermeias was 
assassinated by the Persians, who suspected him of planning to help Philip’s 
proposed invasion of Asia.143 Aristotle fled with Pythias to near-by Lesbos, and 
spent some time there in studying the natural history of the island.!44 Pythias 
died after giving him a daughter. Later Aristotle married, or lived with, the 
hetaira Herpyllis;!45 but he maintained to the end a tender devotion to the 
memory of Pythias, and at his death asked that his bones be laid beside hers; he 
was not quite the emotionless bookworm that one might picture from his works. 
In 343 Philip, who probably had known him as a youth at Amyntas’ court, 
invited him to undertake the education of Alexander, then a wild lad of thirteen. 
Aristotle came to Pella and labored at the task for four years. In 340 Philip 
commissioned him to direct the restoration and repeopling of Stageirus, which 
had been laid waste in the war with Olynthus, and to draw up a code of laws for 
it; all of which he accomplished to the satisfaction of the city, which 
commemorated its re-establishment by him in an annual holiday.!46 

In 334 he returned to Athens, and—probably aided by funds from Alexander 
—opened a school of rhetoric and philosophy. He chose as its home the most 
elegant of Athens’ gymnasiums, a group of buildings dedicated to Apollo 
Lyceus (God of Shepherds), surrounded with shady gardens and covered walks. 
In the morning he taught advanced subjects to regular students; in the afternoon 
he lectured to a more popular audience, probably on rhetoric, poetry, ethics, and 
politics. He collected here a large library, a zoological garden, and a museum of 
natural history. The school came to be called the Lyceum, and the group and its 
philosophy were named Peripatetic from the covered walks (peripatoi) along 


which Aristotle liked to move with his students as he discoursed.!4”7 A sharp 
rivalry developed between the Lyceum, whose students were mostly of the 
middle class, the Academy, which drew its membership largely from the 
aristocracy, and the school of Isocrates, which was frequented chiefly by 
colonial Greeks. The rivalry was eased in time by the emphasis of Isocrates on 
rhetoric, of the Academy on mathematics, metaphysics, and politics, and of the 
Lyceum on natural science. Aristotle set his pupils to gathering and co- 
ordinating knowledge in every field: the customs of barbarians, the constitutions 
of the Greek cities, the chronology of victors in the Pythian games and the 
Athenian Dionysia, the organs and habits of animals, the character and 
distribution of plants, and the history of science and philosophy. These 
researches became a treasury of data upon which he drew, sometimes too 
confidently, for his varied and innumerable treatises. 

For the layman he wrote some twenty-seven popular dialogues, which Cicero 
and Quintilian considered equal to Plato’s; it was chiefly by these that he was 
known in antiquity.14° These dialogues were among the casualties of the 
barbarian conquest of Rome. What remains to us is a mass of technical, highly 
abstract, and inimitably dull works rarely referred to by ancient scholars, and 
apparently composed, in the last twelve years of his life, of notes made for his 
lectures by himself, or from his lectures by his pupils. These technical 
compendiums were not known outside the Lyceum until they were published by 
Andronicus of Rhodes in the first century B.c.149 Forty of them survive, but 
Diogenes Laertius mentions 360 more—probably brief monographs. In these 
ashes of scholarship we must seek the once living thought that in later ages won 
for Aristotle the title of The Philosopher. We must approach him expecting no 
brilliance like Plato’s and no wit like Diogenes’, but only a rich argosy of 
knowledge, and such conservative wisdom as befits the friend and pensioner of 
kings.XIV 


2. The Scientist 


Aristotle has traditionally been considered as primarily a_ philosopher. 
Perhaps this is a mistake. Let us, if only for a fresh view, consider him chiefly as 
a scientist. 

His curious mind is interested, to begin with, in the process and technique of 
reasoning; and so acutely does he analyze these that his “Organon,” or 
Instrument—the name given after his death to his logical treatises—became the 
textbook of logic for two thousand years. He longs to think clearly, though he 


seldom, in his extant works, succeeds; he spends half his time defining his terms, 
and then feels that he has solved the problem. Definition itself he defines 
definitively as the specification of an object or idea by naming the genus or class 
to which it belongs (“man is an animal”) and the specific difference that 
distinguishes it from all other members of that class (“man is a rational 
animal”). It is characteristic of his methodical way that he arranged in ten 
“categories” the basic aspects under which anything may be considered: 
substance, quantity, quality, relation, place, time, position, possession, activity, 
passivity—a classification that some writers have found an aid in the 
amplification of their flagging thought. 

He accepts the senses as the only source of knowledge. Universals are 
generalized ideas, not innate but formed from many perceptions of like objects; 
they are conceptions, not things.150 He lays down resolutely, as the axiom of all 
logic, the principle of contradiction: “It is impossible for the same attribute at 
once to belong and not to belong to the same thing in the same relation.”!5! He 
exposes the fallacies into which sophists fall or lure us. He criticizes his 
predecessors for having drawn the universe, or their theories of it, out of their 
heads, instead of devoting themselves to patient observation and experiment.!°2 
His ideal of deductive reasoning is the syllogism—a trio of propositions of 
which the third follows necessarily from the others; but he recognizes that a 
syllogism, to avoid begging the question, must presuppose a wide induction to 
make its major premise probable. Though in his philosophical treatises he too 
often loses himself in deductive reasoning, he lauds induction, accumulates in 
his scientific works a mass of specific observations, and occasionally records his 
own or others’ experiments.XY With all his errors he is the father of scientific 
method, and the first man known to have organized co-operative scientific 
research. 

He takes up science where Democritus left it, and dares to enter every field. 
He is weakest in mathematics and physics, and confines himself there to a study 
of first principles. He seeks in the Physics not new discoveries but clear 
definitions of the terms used—wmatter, motion, space, time, continuity, infinite, 
change, end. Motion and space are continuous, they are not made up, as Zeno 
assumed, of small indivisible moments or parts; the “infinite” exists potentially, 
but not actually.155 He feels, though he does nothing to solve, the problems that 
were to arouse Newton—inertia, gravity, motion, velocity; he has some idea of 
the parallelogram of forces, and states the law of the lever: “The moving weight 
will more easily move” (the object) “the farther away it is from the fulcrum.”154 

He argues that the heavenly bodies—certainly the earth—are spherical, for 
only a spherical earth could explain the shape of the moon when it is eclipsed by 


the intervention of the earth between it and the sun.!5° He has an admirable 
sense of geological time; periodically but imperceptibly, he tells us, the sea is 
replaced by land and land by the sea;156 countless nations and civilizations have 
appeared and disappeared, whether through swift catastrophe or slow time: 
“Probably every art and philosophy has been repeatedly developed to the utmost 
and has perished again.”!57 Heat is the chief agent of geological and 
meteorological changes. He hazards explanations of clouds, fog, dew, frost, rain, 
snow, hail, wind, thunder, lightning, the rainbow, and meteors. His theories are 
often bizarre; but the epochal importance of the little treatise on meteorology is 
that it invokes no supernatural agencies, but seeks to account for the apparent 
whims of the weather through natural causes operating in certain sequences and 
regularities. Natural science could go no further until invention gave it 
instruments of greater scope and precision in observation and measurement. 


It is in biology that Aristotle is most at home, observes most widely and 
abundantly, and makes the most mistakes. The consolidation of previous 
discoveries in the final establishment of this vital science is his supreme 
achievement. With the help of his pupils, he gathered data on the fauna and flora 
of the Aegean countries, and brought together the first scientific collections of 
animals and plants. If we may follow Pliny,15° Alexander gave orders to his 
hunters, gamekeepers, fishermen, and others to supply Aristotle with whatever 
species and information he might request. The philosopher apologizes for his 
interest in lowly things: “In all natural objects there lies some marvel, and if any 
one despises the contemplation of the lower animals, he must despise 
himself.” 159 

He classifies the animal kingdom into enaima and anaima—blooded and 
bloodless—approximately corresponding to our “vertebrates” and 
“invertebrates.” He subdivides the bloodless animals into  testaceans, 
crustaceans, mollusks, and insects; the sanguineous into fishes, amphibians, 
birds, and mammals. He covers an impressively vast and varied field: organs of 
digestion, excretion, sensation, locomotion, reproduction, and defense; the types 
and ways of fishes, birds, reptiles, apes, and hundreds of other groups; their 
pairing seasons and their methods of bearing and rearing their young; the 
phenomena of puberty, menstruation, conception, pregnancy, abortion, heredity, 
twins; the habitats and migrations of animals, their parasites and diseases, their 
modes of sleep and hibernation. . . . He gives an excellent account of the life of 
the bee.!69 He is full of queer incidental observations: that the blood of oxen 
coagulates more rapidly than that of most other animals; that some male animals, 


especially the goat, have been known to give milk; that “in both sexes the horse 
is the most salacious of animals after man.XV1 161 

He is particularly interested in the reproductive structures and habits of 
animals, and marvels at the multiplicity of ways in which nature achieves the 
continuance of species, “preserving the type when she is unable to preserve the 
individual” ;162 in this field his work remained unequaled until the last century. 
The life of animals moves about two foci—eating and procreation.163 “The 
female has an organ which must be regarded as an ovary, for it contains that 
which at first is undifferentiated egg, and which becomes by differentiation 
many eggs.” XVIL, 164 The female element contributes to the embryo material and 
food, the male element contributes energy and movement; the female is the 
passive element, the male is the activating agent.!6° Aristotle rejects the opinions 
of Empedocles and Democritus, that the sex of the embryo is determined by the 
temperature of the womb, or by the preponderance of one reproductive element 
over the other, and then reformulates the theories as his own: “Whenever the 
formative (male) principle fails to gain the upper hand, and from deficient 
warmth fails properly to cook the material and so fashion it into its own shape, 
then will this material pass over into . . . the female.”!6° “Sometimes,” he adds, 
“women bring forth three or even four children, especially in certain parts of the 
world. The largest number ever brought forth is five, and such an occurrence has 
been witnessed on several occasions. There was once upon a time a woman who 
had twenty children at four births; and most of them grew up.”!67 

He anticipates many theories of nineteenth-century biology. He believes that 
the organs and characteristics of the embryo are formed by tiny particles (the 
“semmules” of Darwin’s “pangenesis”) that pass from every part of the adult 
into the reproductive elements.16° Like Von Baer he teaches that in the embryo 
the characters belonging to the genus appear first, those belonging to the species 
second, those belonging to the individual third.169 He states a principle on which 
Herbert Spencer prided himself, that the fertility of organisms, by and large, 
varies inversely as the complexity of their development.!7° His description of the 
chick embryo shows him at his best: 


If you wish, try this experiment. Take twenty or more eggs and let them be incubated by two 
or more hens. Then each day, from the second to that of hatching, remove an egg, break it, and 
examine it... . With the common hen the embryo becomes first visible after three days. . . . The 
heart appears like a speck of blood, beating and moving as though endowed with life; and from it 
two veins with blood in them pass in a convoluted course, and a membrane carrying bloody fibers 
from the vein-ducts now envelops the yolk. . .. When the egg is ten days old, the chick and all its 
parts are distinctly visible.!71 


The human embryo, Aristotle believes, develops like the chick: “In the same 
way the infant lies within its mother’s womb .. . for the nature of the bird can be 
likened to that of man.”!72 His theory of analogous organs enables him to see the 
animal world as one: “A nail is the analogue of a claw, a hand of a crab’s nipper, 
a feather of a fish’s scale.”173 At times he comes close to a doctrine of evolution: 


Nature proceeds little by little from things lifeless to animal life in such a way that it is 
impossible to determine the exact line of demarcation. . . . Thus, next after lifeless things in the 
upward scale comes the genus of plants, relatively lifeless as compared with animals, but alive as 
compared with corporeal objects. There is in plants a continuous scale of ascent towards the 
animal. There are certain objects in the sea concerning which one would be at a loss to determine 
whether they be animal or vegetable. . . . The sponge is in every respect like a vegetable. . . . 
Some animals are rooted, and perish if detached. . . . In regard to sensibility, some animals give 
no sign of it, others indicate it obscurely. . . . And so throughout the animal scale there is a 
graduated differentiation.174 


He considers the ape an intermediate form between man and other viviparous 
animals.!75 He rejects Empedocles’ notion of the natural selection of accidental 
mutations; there is no fortuity in evolution; the lines of development are 
determined by the inherent urge of each form, species, and genus to develop 
itself to the fullest realization of its nature. There is design, but it is less a 
guidance from without than an inner drive or “entelechy”*V!!! by which each 
thing is drawn to its natural fulfillment. 

Intermingled with these brilliant suggestions there are (as might be expected 
from the hindsight of twenty-three centuries) errors so numerous, and some so 
gross, that we are warranted in suspecting that the zoological works of Aristotle 
have suffered some admixture of his own notes with those of his students.176 The 
History of Animals is a mine of mistakes. We learn there that mice die if they 
drink in summer; that elephants suffer from only two diseases—catarrh and 
flatulence; that all animals but man develop rabies when bitten by a mad dog; 
that eels are generated spontaneously; that only men have palpitation of the 
heart; that the yolk of several eggs shaken together collects into the middle; that 
eggs float in strong brine.!”” Aristotle knows the internal organs of animals 
better than those of men, for neither he nor Hippocrates seems to have 
overridden religious taboos and practiced human dissection.!7® He thinks that 
man has only eight ribs, that women have fewer teeth than men,!79 that the heart 
lies higher than the lungs, that the heart and not the brain is the seat of 
sensation,*!%, 180 that the function of the brain is (literally) to cool the blood.181 
Finally he (or some ponderous proxy) carries the theory of design to depths that 
make the judicious smile. “It is evident that plants are created for the sake of 
animals, and animals for the sake of men.” “Nature has made the buttocks for 


repose, since quadrupeds can stand without fatigue, but man needs a seat.” 182 
And yet even this last passage reveals the scientist: the author takes it for granted 
that man is an animal, and seeks natural causes for the anatomical differences 
between beasts and men. All in all, the History of Animals is Aristotle’s supreme 
work, and the greatest scientific product of fourth-century Greece. Biology 
waited twenty centuries for its equal. 


3. The Philosopher 


Whether through a sincere piety, or through a cautious respect for the 
opinions of mankind, Aristotle becomes less of a scientist and more of a 
metaphysician as he turns to the study of man. He defines the soul (psyche), or 
vital principle as “the primary entelechy of an organism”—i.e., the organism’s 
inherent and destined form, its urge and directon of growth. The soul is not 
something added to, or residing in, the body, it is coextensive with the body; it is 
the body itself in its “powers of self-nourishment, self-growth, and selfdecay”; it 
is the sum of the functions of the organism; it is to the body as vision is to the 
eye.!83 Nevertheless, this functional aspect is basic; it is the functions that make 
the structures, the desires that mold the organs, the soul that forms the body: “All 
natural bodies are organs of the soul.”*;, 184 

The soul has three grades—nutritive, sensitive, and rational. Plants share with 
animals and men the nutritive soul—the capacity for self-nourishment and 
internal growth; animals and men have in addition the sensitive soul—the 
capacity for sensation; the higher animals as well as men have the “passive 
rational” soul—the capacity for the simpler forms of intelligence; man alone has 
the “active rational” soul—the capacity to generalize and originate. This last is a 
part or emanation of that creative and rational power of the universe which is 
God; and as such it cannot die.18”7 But this immortality is impersonal; what 
survives is the power, not the personality; the individual is a unique and mortal 
compound of nutritive, sensitive, and rational faculties; he achieves immortality 
only relatively, through reproduction, and only impersonally, through death.**! 

Just as the soul is the “form” of the body, so God is the “form” or “entelechy” 
of the world—its inherent nature, functions, and purposes.**!! All causes*X!II at 
last go back to the First Cause Uncaused, all motions to the Prime Mover 
Unmoved; we must assume some origin or beginning for the motion and power 
in the world, and this source is God. As God is the sum and source of all motion, 
so he is the sum and goal of all purposes in nature; he is the Final, as well as the 
First, Cause. Everywhere we see things moving to specific ends; the front teeth 


grow sharp to cut food, the molars grow flat to grind it; the eyelid winks to 
protect the eye, the pupil expands in the dark to let in more light; the tree sends 
its roots into the earth, its shoots toward the sun.!89 As the tree is drawn by its 
inherent nature, power, and purposes toward the light, so the world is drawn by 
its inherent nature, power, and purposes, which are God. God is not the creator 
of the material world, but its energizing form; he moves it not from behind, but 
as an inner direction or goal, as something beloved moves the lover.!9° Finally, 
says Aristotle, God is pure thought, rational soul, contemplating itself in the 
eternal forms that constitute at once the essence of the world, and God. 


The purpose of art, like that of metaphysics, is to capture the essential form of 
things. It is an imitation or representation of life,191 but no mechanical copy; that 
which it imitates is the soul of the matter, not the body or matter itself; and 
through this intuition and mirroring of essence even the representation of an ugly 
object may be beautiful. Beauty is unity, the co-operation and symmetry of the 
parts in a whole. In drama this unity is primarily a unity of action; the plot must 
concern itself with one action chiefly, and may admit other actions only to 
advance or illuminate this central tale. If the work is to be of high excellence the 
action must be noble or heroic. “Tragedy,” says Aristotle’s celebrated definition, 
“is a representation of an action that is heroic and complete and of a certain 
magnitude, by means of language enriched with all kinds of ornament . . . it 
represents men in action, and does not use narrative; and through pity and fear it 
brings relief to these and similar emotions.”!92 By arousing our profoundest 
feelings, and then quieting them through a subsiding denouement, the tragic 
drama offers us a harmless and yet soul-deepening expression of emotions that 
might otherwise accumulate to neurosis or violence; it shows us pains and 
sorrows more awful than our own, and sends us home discharged and cleansed. 
In general there is a pleasure in contemplating any work of true art; and it is the 
mark of a civilization to provide the soul with works worthy of such 
contemplation. For “nature requires not only that we should be properly 
employed, but that we should be able to enjoy our leisure in an honorable 
way.”193 


What, then, is the good life? Aristotle answers, with frank simplicity, that it is 
the happy life; and he proposes to consider, in his Ethics,xX!V not (like Plato) 
how to make men good, but how to make them happy. All other things than 
happiness, he thinks, are sought with some other end in view; happiness alone is 
sought for its own sake.!194 Certain things are necessary to lasting happiness: 
good birth, good health, good looks, good luck, good reputation, good friends, 


good money, and goodness.!95 “No man can be happy who is absolutely 
ugly.” 196 “As for those who say that he who is being tortured on the wheel, or 
falls into great misfortunes, is happy provided only he be good, they talk 
nonsense.”!97 Aristotle quotes, with a candor rare in philosophers, the answer of 
Simonides to Hieron’s wife, who had asked whether it was better to be wise or to 
be rich: “Rich, for we see the wise spending their time at the doors of the 
rich.”198 But wealth is merely means; it does not of itself satisfy anyone but the 
miser; and since it is relative, it seldom satisfies a man long. The secret of 
happiness is action, the exercise of energy in a way suited to a man’s nature and 
circumstances. Virtue is a practical wisdom, an intelligent appraisal of one’s 
own good.!99 Usually it is a golden mean between two extremes; intelligence is 
needed to find the mean, and self-control (enkrateia, inner strength) to practice 
it. “He who is angry at what and with whom he ought,” says a typically 
Aristotelian sentence, “and further, in right manner and time, and for a proper 
length of time, is praised.”299 Virtue is not an act but a habit of doing the right 
thing. At first it has to be enforced by discipline, since the young cannot judge 
wisely in these matters; in time that which was the result of compulsion becomes 
a habit, “a second nature,” and almost as pleasant as desire. 

Aristotle concludes, quite contrary to his initial placing of happiness in action, 
that the best life is the life of thought. For thought is the mark or special 
excellence of man, and “the proper work of man is a working of the soul in 
accordance with reason.”29! “The most fortunate of men is he who combines a 
measure of prosperity with scholarship, research, or contemplation; such a man 
comes closest to the life of the gods.”292 “Those who wish for an independent 
pleasure should seek it in philosophy, for all other pleasures need the assistance 
of men.”203 


4. The Statesman 


As ethics is the science of individual happiness, so politics is the science of 
collective happiness. The function of the state is to organize a society for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. “A state is a collective body of 
citizens sufficient in themselves for all the purposes of life.”294 It is a natural 
product, for “man is by nature a political animal”295—.e., his instincts lead him 
to association. “The state is by nature prior to the family and the individual”: 
man as we know him is born into an already organized society, which molds him 
in its image. 


Having collected and studied, with his students, 158 Greek constitutions,**V 
Aristotle divided them into three types: monarchy, aristocracy, and timocracy— 
government respectively by power, by birth, and by excellence. Any one of these 
forms may be good according to time, place, and circumstance. “Though one 
form of government may be better than others,” reads a sentence which every 
American should memorize, “yet there is no reason to prevent another from 
being preferable to it under particular conditions.”2°8 Each form of government 
is good when the ruling power seeks the good of all rather than its own profit; in 
the contrary case each is bad. Each type, therefore, has a degenerate analogue 
when it becomes government for the governors instead of for the governed; then 
monarchy lapses into despotism, aristocracy into oligarchy, timocracy into 
democracy in the sense of rule by the common man.297 When the single ruler is 
good and able, monarchy is the best form of government; when he is a selfish 
autocrat we have tyranny, which is the worst form of government. An 
aristocratic government may be beneficial for a time, but aristocracies tend to 
deteriorate. “Noble character is now seldom found among those of noble birth, 
most of whom are good for nothing. . . . Highly gifted families often degenerate 
into maniacs, as, for example, the descendants of Alcibiades and the elder 
Dionysius; those that are stable often degenerate into fools and dullards, like the 
descendants of Cimon, Pericles, and Socrates.”2°6 When aristocracy decays it is 
usually replaced by a plutocratic oligarchy, which is government by wealth. This 
is better than the despotism of a king or a mob; but it gives power to men whose 
souls have been cramped by the petty calculations of trade, or the villainous 
taking of interest,299 and issues, as like as not, in the conscienceless exploitation 
of the poor.2!0 

Democracy—which here means government by the demos, by the common 
citizen—is just as dangerous as oligarchy, for it is based upon the passing 
victory of the poor over the rich in the struggle for power, and leads to a suicidal 
chaos. Democracy is at its best when it is dominated by peasant proprietors; it is 
at its worst when ruled by the urban rabble of mechanics and tradesmen.2!! It is 
true that the “multitude judge of many things better than any one person, and 
that from their numbers they are less liable to corruption, as water is from its 
quantity.”2!2 But government requires special ability and knowledge; and “it is 
impossible for one who lives the life of a mechanic or hired servant to acquire 
excellence”2!5—i.e., good character, training, and judgment. All men are created 
unequal; “equality is just, but only between equals”;2!4 and the upper classes 
will as readily make seditions if an unnatural equality is enforced, as the lower 
classes will rebel when inequality is unnaturally extreme.XXVl 215 When a 
democracy is dominated by the lower classes the rich are taxed to provide funds 


for the poor. “The poor receive it and again want the same supply, while the 
giving it is like pouring water into a sieve.”2!”7 And yet a wise conservative will 
not let people starve. “The true patriot in a democracy ought to take care that the 
majority are not too poor .. . he should endeavor that they may enjoy perpetual 
plenty; and as this is also advantageous to the rich, what can be saved out of the 
public money should be divided among the poor in such quantity as may enable 
each of them to buy a little field.”218 


Having thus given back almost as much as he took away, Aristotle offers 
some modest recommendations, not for a utopia but for a moderately better 
society. 


We proceed to inquire what form of government and manner of life is best for communities in 
general, not adapting it to that superior virtue which is above the reach of the common people, or 
that education which only every advantage of nature and fortune can furnish, nor to those 
imaginary plans which may be formed at pleasure; but to that mode of life which the greater part 
of mankind can attain to, and that government which most cities may establish.219 . .. Whoever 
would establish a government upon community of goods ought to consult the experience of many 
years, which would plainly enough inform him whether such a scheme is useful; for almost all 
things have already been found out.229 . . . What is common to many is taken least care of; for all 
men have greater regard for what is their own than for what they possess in common with 
others.221 . . . It is necessary to begin by assuming a principle of general application, viz., that the 
part of the state which desires the continuance of the new constitution ought to be stronger than 
that which does not.222 .. . It is plain, then, that those states are best instituted wherein the middle 
classes are a larger and more formidable part than either the rich or the poor. . .. Whenever the 
number of those in the middle state has been too small, those who were the more numerous, 
whether the rich or the poor, always overpowered them, and assumed to themselves the 
administration of public affairs. ... When either the rich get the better of the poor, or the poor of 
the rich, neither of them will establish a free state.223 


To avoid these illiberal dictatorships from above or below, Aristotle proposes 
a “mixed constitution” or “timocracy’—a combination of aristocracy and 
democracy, in which the suffrage will be restricted to landowners, and a strong 
middle class will be the balance wheel and pivot of power. “The land ought to be 
divided into two parts, one of which should belong to the community in general, 
the other to the individuals separately.”224 All the citizens will own land; they 
“are to eat at public tables in certain companies”; and only they shall vote or 
bear arms. They will constitute a small minority—ten thousand at most—of the 
population. “None of them should be permitted to exercise any mechanic 
employment or live by trade, for these are ignoble, and destroy excellence.”22° 
But “neither should they be husbandmen; . . . the husbandmen should be a 
separate order of people”’—presumably slaves. The citizens will elect the public 
officials, and hold each to account at the end of his term,. “Laws, properly 


enacted, should define the issue of all cases as far as possible, and leave as little 
as possible to the discretion of the judges. .. .”226 “It is better that law should 
rule than any individual. . . . He who entrusts any man with the supreme power 
gives it to a wild beast, for such his appetites sometimes make him; passion 
influences those who are in power, even the very best of men; but law is reason 
without desire.”22” The state so constructed shall regulate property, industry, 
marriage, the family, education, morals, music, literature, and art. “It is even 
more necessary to take care that the increase of the people should not exceed a 
certain number . . . to neglect this is to bring certain poverty upon the 
citizens.”228 “Nothing imperfect or maimed shall be brought up.”229 Out of these 
sound foundations will grow the flowers of civilization and tranquillity. “Since 
the highest virtue is intelligence, the pre-eminent duty of the state is not to train 
the citizens to military excellence, but to educate them for the right use of 
peace.”230 


It is unnecessary to sit in judgment upon Aristotle’s work. Never before, so 
far as we know, had anyone reared so impressive an edifice of thought. When a 
man covers a vast field many errors may be forgiven him if the result adds to our 
comprehension of life. Aristotle’s faults—or those of the volumes that we 
perhaps wrongly count as the considered product of his pen—are too obvious to 
need retailing. He is a logician, but is quite capable of bad reasoning; he lays 
down the laws of rhetoric and poetry, but his books are a jungle of disorder, and 
no breath of imagination stirs their dusty leaves. And yet, if we penetrate this 
verbiage we find a wealth of wisdom, and an intellectual industry that opened 
many paths in the country of the mind. He did not quite found biology, or 
constitutional history, or literary criticism—there are no beginnings—but he did 
more for them than any other ancient whom we know. To him science and 
philosophy owe a multitude of terms that in their Latin forms have facilitated 
learned communication and thought—principle, maxim, faculty, mean, category, 
energy, motive, habit, end. . . . He was, as Pater called him, “the first of the 
Schoolmen”;23! and his long ascendancy over philosophical method and 
speculation suggests the fertility of his ideas and the depth of his insight. His 
treatises on ethics and politics stand above every rival in fame and influence. 
When all deductions have been made he still remains “the master of those who 
know,” an encouraging testimony to the elastic range of the human intellect, and 
a comforting inspiration to those who labor to bring man’s scattered knowledge 
together into perspective and understanding. 


I The Greeks defined conic sections as the figures—ellipse, parabola, and hyperbola—produced by cutting 
an acute-angled, a right-angled, and an obtuse-angled cone with a plane perpendicular to an element.” 
Modern mathematics adds the cirqle and intersecting lines. 


II The tetrahedron (pyramid), hexahedron (cube), octahedron, dodecahedron, and icosahedron—convex 
solids enclosed by four, six, eight, twelve, or twenty regular polygons. 


III The Royal Roads, or King’s Highways, usually referred to the great roads of the Persian Empire. The 
story is told also of Euclid and Ptolemy 1.88 


IV One of his favorite problems was to find the “golden section”—i.e., to divide a line at such a point that 
the whole line should have the same proportion to the larger part as the larger to the smaller. 


V The synodic period of a heavenly body is the time between two successive conjunctions of it with the 
sun, as seen from the earth; the zodiacal period is the time between two successive appearances of a 
heavenly body in the same part of the sky as imaginatively divided into the twelve signs of the zodiac. 
Eudoxus’ figure for the synodic period of Saturn was 390 days, ours is 378; for Jupiter, 390, ours 399; for 
Mars, 260, ours 780; for Mercury, no (one manuscript says 116), ours 116; for Venus, 570, ours 584. The 
zodiacal period given by Eudoxus for Saturn was 30 years, our figure, 29 years, 166 days; for Jupiter, 12 
years, our figure, 11 years, 315 days; for Mars, 2 years, our figure, I year, 322 days; for Mercury and 
Venus, I year, our figure. I year.!1 


VI Those who omit philosophy from their education, said Aristippus, “are like the suitors of Penelope; they 
... find it easier to win over the maidservants than to marry the mistress.”30 


VII It was not the first university: the Pythagorean school of Crotona, as far back as 520, had offered a 
variety of courses to a united scholastic community; and the school of Isocrates antedated the Academy by 
eight years. 


VIII Certain passages in Aristotle suggest a different understanding of Plato—especially of the theory of 
Ideas—than that which we get from the Dialogues. 


IX The thirty-six Dialogues cannot be dated or authoritatively classified. We may arbitrarily divide them 
into (1) an early group—chiefly the Apology, Crito, Lysis, Ion, Charmides, Cratylus, Euthyphro, and 
Euthydemus; (2) a middle group—chiefly Gorgias, Protagoras, Phaedo, Symposium, Phaedrus, and 
Republic; and (3) a later group—chiefly Parmenides, Theaetetus, Sophist, Statesman, Philebus, Timaeus, 
and Laws. The first group was probably composed before the age of thirty-four, the second before forty, the 
third after sixty, the interval being devoted to the Academy.76 


X In his later years Plato tried to prove the Pythagorean converse, that all Ideas are mathematical forms.86 


XI Cf. Carrel: “For modern scientists, as for Plato, Ideas are the sole reality.”89 Cf. Spinoza: “I do not 
understand, by the series of causes and real entities, a series of individual mutable things, but rather the 
series of fixed and eternal things. For it would be impossible for human weakness to follow up the series of 
individual mutable things, not only because their number surpasses all counting, but because . . . the 
existence of particular things has no connection with their essence, and is not an eternal truth.” (In order 
that the geometry of triangles may be true, it is not necessary that any particular triangle should exist.) 
“However, there is no need that we should understand the series of individual mutable things, for their 
essence .. . is only to be found in fixed and eternal things, and from the laws inscribed in those things as 
their true codes, according to which all individual things are made and arranged.”99 Note that in Plato’s 
theory of Ideas Heracleitus and Parmenides are reconciled: Heracleitus is right, and flux is true, in the world 
of sense; Parmenides is right, and changeless unity is true, in the world of Ideas. 


XII How much of this Hindu-Pythagorean-Orphic doctrine of immortality was protective coloration it is 
hard to say. Plato presents it half playfully, as if it were merely a useful myth, a poetic aid to decency.100 


XII Le., Plato concludes that a natural ethic is inadequate. 


XIV The most important of the extant treatises may be arranged under six heads: 


I. LOGIC: Categories, Interpretation, Prior Analytics, Posterior Analytics, Topics, Sophist 
Reasonings. 


II. SCIENCE: 
1. Natural Science: Physics, Mechanics, On the Heavens, Meteorology. 


2. Biology: History of Animals, Parts of Animals, Movements of Animals, Locomotion of Animals, 
Reproduction of Animals. 


3. Psychology: On the Soul, Little Essays on Nature. 

Il. Metaphysics. 

IV. ESTHETICS: Rhetoric, Poetics. 

V. ETHICS: Nicomachean Ethics, Eudemian Ethics. 

VI. POLITICS: Politics, The Constitution of Athens. 
XV E.g., in the Reproduction of Animals (iv. 6.1) he refers to the regrowth of the eyes when experimentally 
cut out in young birds; and he rejects the theory that the right testicle produces male, and the left testicle 


female, offspring, by showing that a man whose right testicle had been removed had continued to have 
children of either sex. 


XVI References in the History of Animals indicate that Aristotle prepared a volume of anatomical sketches, 
and that some of them were reproduced on the walls of the Lyceum; his text uses letters, in modern style, to 
refer to various organs or points in the drawings. 


XVII Aristotle failed to distinguish between ovaries and uterus; but his description was not materially 
bettered before the work of Stensen in 1669. 


XVIII From echo, I have—telos, my goal or purpose—en, within. 
XIX He was misled by the insensitivity of cerebral tissue to direct stimulus. 


XX “The soul,” Aristotle adds in a startling idealistic aside, “is in a certain way all existing things; for all 
things are either perceptions or thoughts.”!85 Having bowed to Berkeley, Aristotle also bows to Hume: 
“Mind is one and continuous in the sense in which the process of thinking is so; and thinking is identical 
with the thoughts which are its parts.” 186 


XXI Other interpretations of Aristotle’s contradictory pronouncements on this point are possible. The text 
follows the Cambridge Ancient History, VI, 345; Grote, Aristotle, II, 233; and Rohde, Psyche, 493. 


XXII The essential aspect of anything, in Aristotle as in Plato, is the “form” (eidos), not the matter which is 
formed; the matter is not the “real being,” but a negative and passive potentiality which acquires specific 
existence only when actuated and determined by form. 


XXIII Every effect, says Aristotle, is produced by four causes: material (the component stuff), efficient (the 
agent or his act), formal (the nature of the thing), and final (the goal). He gives a peculiar example: “What is 
the material cause of aman? The menses” (i.e., the provision of an ovum). “What is the efficient cause? The 


semen” (i.e., the act of insemination). “What is the formal cause? The nature” (of the agents involved). 
“What is the final cause? The purpose in view.” 188 


XXIV The Nicomachean Ethics (so called because edited by Aristotle’s son Nicomachus) and the Politics 
were originally one book. The plural title forms—ta ethika and ta politika—were used by the Greek editors 
to suggest the treatment of various moral and political problems; and these forms have been retained in the 
English adoption of the words. 


XXV Only one of these studies survives—the Athenaion Politeia, found in 1891. It is an admirable 
constitutional history of Athens. 


XXVI Even slavery is legitimate, Aristotle thinks: as it is right that the mind should rule the body, so it is 
just that those who excel in intelligence should rule those who excel only in strength.216 


CHAPTER XXII 


Alexander 
I. THE SOUL OF A CONQUEROR 


THE intellectual career of Aristotle, after he left his royal pupil, paralleled the 
military career of Alexander; both lives were expressions of conquest and 
synthesis. Perhaps it was the philosopher who instilled into the mind of the youth 
that ardor for unity which gave some grandeur to Alexander’s victories; more 
probably that resolve descended to him from his father’s ambitions, and was 
fused into a passion by his maternal blood. If we would understand Alexander 
we must always remember that he bore in his veins the drunken vigor of Philip 
and the barbaric intensity of Olympias. Furthermore, Olympias claimed descent 
from Achilles. Therefore the Iliad had a special fascination for Alexander; when 
he crossed the Hellespont he was, in his interpretation, retracing the steps of 
Achilles; when he conquered Hither Asia he was completing the work that his 
ancestor had begun at Troy. Through all his campaigns he carried with him a 
copy of the Iliad annotated by Aristotle; often he placed it under his pillow at 
night beside his dagger, as if to symbolize the instrument and the goal. 

Leonidas, an austere Molossian, trained the boy’s body, Lysimachus taught 
him letters, Aristotle tried to form his mind. Philip was anxious that Alexander 
should study philosophy, “so that,” he said, “you may not do a great many things 
of the sort that I am sorry to have done.”! To some extent Aristotle made a 
Hellene of him; through all his life Alexander admired Greek literature, and 
envied Greek civilization. To two Greeks sitting with him at the wild banquet at 
which he slew Cleitus he said, “Do you not feel like demigods among savages 
when you are sitting in company with these Macedonians?”2 

Physically, Alexander was an ideal youth. He was good in every sport: a swift 
runner, a dashing horseman, a brilliant fencer, a practiced bowman, a fearless 
hunter. His friends wished him to enter the foot races at Olympia; he answered 
that he would be willing, if his opponents were kings. When all others had failed 
to tame the giant horse Bucephalus, Alexander succeeded; seeing which, says 
Plutarch, Philip acclaimed him with prophetic words: “My son, Macedonia is too 
small for you; seek out a larger empire, worthier of you.” Even on the march his 


wild energy found vent in shooting arrows at passing objects, or in alighting 
from, and remounting, his chariot at full speed. When a campaign lagged he 
would go hunting and, unaided and on foot, face any animal in combat; once, 
after an encounter with a lion, he was pleased to hear it said that he had fought as 
though it had been a duel to decide which of the two should be king.4 He liked 
hard work and dangerous enterprises, and could not bear to rest. He laughed at 
some of his generals, who had so many servants that they themselves could find 
nothing to do. “I wonder,” he told them, “that you with your experience do not 
know that those who work sleep more soundly than those for whom other people 
work. Have you yet to learn that the greatest need after our victories is to avoid 
the vices and the weaknesses of those whom we have conquered?”> He grudged 
the time given to sleep, and said that “sleep and the act of generation chiefly 
made him sensible that he was mortal.”® He was abstemious in eating, and, until 
his last years, in drinking, though he loved to linger with his friends over a 
goblet of wine. He despised rich foods, and refused the famous chefs who were 
offered him, saying that a night march gave him a good appetite for breakfast, 
and a light breakfast gave him an appetite for dinner.” Perhaps in consequence of 
these habits his complexion was remarkably clear, and his body and breath, says 
Plutarch, “were so fragrant as to perfume the clothes that he wore.” Discounting 
the flattery of those who painted or carved or engraved his likeness, we know 
from his contemporaries that he was handsome beyond all precedents for a king, 
with expressive features, soft blue eyes, and luxuriant auburn hair. He helped to 
introduce into Europe the custom of shaving the beard, on the ground that 
whiskers offered too ready a handle for an enemy to grasp.®@ In this little item, 
perhaps, lay his greatest influence upon history. 

Mentally he was an ardent student, who was too soon consumed with 
responsibilities to reach maturity of mind. Like so many men of action, he 
mourned that he could not be also a thinker. “He had,” says Plutarch, “a violent 
thirst and passion for learning, which increased as time went on... . He was a 
lover of all kinds of reading and knowledge,” and it was his delight, after a day 
of marching or fighting, to sit up half the night conversing with scholars and 
scientists. “For my part,” he wrote to Aristotle, “I had rather surpass others in the 
knowledge of what is excellent, than in the extent of my power and dominion.”9 
Possibly at Aristotle’s suggestion he sent a commission to explore the sources of 
the Nile, and he gave funds generously for a variety of scientific inquiries. 
Whether a longer life would have brought him to Caesar’s clear intelligence, or 
the subtle understanding of Napoleon, is to be doubted. Royalty found him at 
twenty, after which warfare and administration absorbed him; in consequence he 
remained uneducated to the end. He could talk brilliantly, but fell into a hundred 


errors when he wandered from politics and war. With all his campaigns he seems 
never to have gained such acquaintance with geography as the science of his 
time could have given him. He rose at times above the narrowness of dogma, but 
remained to the last a slave to superstition. He put great confidence in the 
soothsayers and astrologers that crowded his court; before the battle of Arbela he 
spent the night performing magic ceremonies with the magician Aristander, and 
offered sacrifices to the god Fear; he who faced all men and beasts with a very 
ecstasy of courage was “easily alarmed by portents and prodigies,” even to 
changing important plans.!9 He could lead many thousands of men, could 
conquer and rule millions, but he could not control his own temper. He never 
learned to recognize his own faults or limitations, but allowed his judgment to be 
soaked and drowned in praise. He lived in a frenzy of excitement and glory, and 
so loved war that his mind never knew an hour of peace. 

His moral character hovered between similar contradictions. He was at 
bottom sentimental and emotional, and had, we are told, “melting eyes”; he was 
moved sometimes beside himself by poetry and music; he played the harp with 
great feeling in his early youth. Teased about this by Philip, he abandoned the 
instrument, and thereafter, as if to overcome himself, refused to listen to any but 
martial airs.1! Sexually he was almost virtuous, not so much on principle as by 
preoccupation. His incessant activity, his long marches and frequent battles, his 
complex plans and administrative burdens, used up his resources, and left him 
little appetite for love. He took many wives, but as a sacrifice to statesmanship; 
he was gallant to ladies, but preferred the company of his generals. When his 
aides brought a beautiful woman to his tent late at night he asked her, “Why at 
this time?” “I had to wait,” she replied, “to get my husband to bed.” Alexander 
dismissed her, and rebuked his servants, saying that because of them he had 
narrowly escaped becoming an adulterer.!2 He had many of the qualities of a 
homosexual, and loved Hephaestion to madness; but when Theodorus of Taras 
offered to sell him two boys of great beauty he sent the Tarentine packing, and 
begged his friends to tell him what baseness of soul he had shown that anyone 
should make such a proposal to him.!3 He gave to friendship the tenderness and 
solicitude that most men give to love. No statesman known to us, much less any 
general, ever surpassed him in simple trustfulness and warmheartedness, in open 
sincerity of affection and purpose, or in generosity even to acquaintances and 
enemies.!4 Plutarch remarks “upon what slight occasions he would write letters 
to serve friends.” He endeared himself to his soldiers by his kindliness; he risked 
their lives, but not heedlessly; and he seemed to feel all their wounds. As Caesai 
for gave Brutus and Cicero, and Napoleon Fouche and Talleyrand, so Alexander 
forgave Harpalus, the treasurer who had absconded with his funds and had 


returned to beg forgiveness; the young conqueror reappointed him treasurer to 
all men’s astonishment, and apparently with good results.!5 At Tarsus, in 333, 
Alexander being ill, his physician Philip offered him a purgative drink. At that 
moment a letter was brought to the King from Parmenio, warning him that Philip 
had been bribed by Darius to poison him. Alexander handed the letter to Philip, 
and as the latter read it, Alexander drank the draught—with no ill effect. His 
reputation for generosity helped him in his wars; many of the enemy allowed 
themselves to be taken prisoner, and cities, not fearing to be sacked, opened their 
gates at his coming.—Nevertheless, the Molossian tigress was in him, and it was 
his bitter fate to be ruined by his occasional paroxysms of cruelty. Having taken 
Gaza by siege and assault, and infuriated by its long resistance, Alexander 
caused the feet of Batis, its heroic commandant, to be bored, and brazen rings 
passed through them; then, intoxicated with memories of Achilles, he dragged 
the now dead Persian, tied by cords to the royal chariot, at full speed around the 
city.16 His increasing resort to drink as a means of quieting his nerves led him 
more and more frequently, in his last years, to outbreaks of blind ferocity, 
followed by brooding fits of violent remorse. 

One quality in him dominated all the rest—ambition. As a youth he had 
fretted over Philip’s victories: “Father,” he complained to his friends, “will get 
everything done before we are ready, and will leave me and you no chance of 
doing anything great and important.”!” In his passion for achievement he 
assumed every task, and faced every risk. At Chaeronea he was the first man to 
charge the Theban Sacred Band; at the Granicus he indulged to the full what he 
called his “eagerness for encountering danger.”!8 This, too, became an 
uncontrollable passion; the sound and sight of battle intoxicated him; he forgot 
then his duties as a general, and plunged ahead into the thickest of the fight; time 
and again his soldiers, fearful of losing him, had to plead with him to go to the 
rear. He was not a great general; he was a brave soldier whose obstinate 
perseverance marched on, with boyish heedlessness of impossibilities, to 
unprecedented victories. He supplied the inspiration; probably his generals, who 
were able men, contributed organization, training, tactics, and strategy. He led 
his troops by the brilliance of his imagination, the fire of his unstudied oratory, 
the readiness and sincerity with which he shared their hardships and griefs. 
Without question he was a good administrator: he ruled with kindness and 
firmness the wide domain which his arms had won; he was loyal to the 
agreements which he signed with commanders and cities; and he tolerated no 
oppression of his subjects by his appointees. Amid all the excitement and chaos 
of his campaigns he kept clearly at the center of his thoughts the great purpose 
that even his death would not defeat: the unification of all the eastern 


Mediterranean world into one cultural whole, dominated and elevated by the 
expanding civilization of Greece. 


Il. THE PATHS OF GLORY 


On his accession Alexander found himself at the head of a tottering empire. 
The northern tribes in Thrace and Illyria revolted; Aetolia, Acarnania, Phocis, 
Elis, Argolis renounced their allegiance; the Ambraciotes expelled the 
Macedonian garrison; Artaxerxes III boasted that he had instigated the killing of 
Philip, and that Persia now had nothing to fear from the immature stripling of 
twenty who had succeeded to the throne. When the glad tidings of Philip’s death 
reached Athens, Demosthenes donned festal garb, placed a garland of flowers 
upon his head, and moved in the Assembly that a crown of honor should be 
voted to the assassin Pausanias.!9 Within Macedonia a dozen factions conspired 
against the young King’s life. 

Alexander rose to the situation with a decisive energy that ended all internal 
opposition, and set the tempo of his career. Having arrested and decapitated the 
chief plotters at home, he marched south into Greece (336), and within a few 
days reached Thebes. The Greek states hastened to renew their allegiance; 
Athens sent him a profuse apology, voted him two crowns, and conferred upon 
him divine honors. Alexander, appeased, declared all dictatorships abolished in 
Greece, and decreed that each city should live in freedom according to its own 
laws. The Amphictyonic Council confirmed him in all the rights and honors that 
it had given to Philip; and a congress of all Greek states except Sparta, meeting 
at Corinth, proclaimed him captain general of the Greeks, and promised to 
contribute men and supplies for the Asiatic campaign. Alexander returned to 
Pella, put the capital in order, and then marched north to suppress the rebellion 
of the barbarian tribes (335). With Napoleonic swiftness he led his troops as far 
as the modern Bucharest, and planted his standards upon the northern bank of 
the Danube. Then, hearing that the Illyrians were advancing upon Macedonia, he 
marched two hundred miles through Serbia, surprised the invaders in the rear, 
defeated them, and drove the remnant back to their mountains. 

But in the meantime a rumor had stirred Athens that Alexander had been 
killed in fighting on the Danube. Demosthenes called for a war of independence, 
and felt justified in accepting large sums from Persia to further his plans. At his 
instigation Thebes revolted, killed the Macedonian officials left there by 
Alexander, and besieged the Macedonian garrison in the Cadmeia. Athens sent 
help to Thebes, and invited Greece and Persia to join in an alliance against 


Macedon. Alexander, furious over what seemed to him not a passion for freedom 
but the crudest ingratitude and treachery, marched his weary troops down again 
into Greece. Reaching Thebes after thirteen days, he defeated the army sent out 
against him. He left the fate of the defenseless city to her ancient enemies— 
Plataea, Orchomenos, Thespiae, and Phocis; they voted that Thebes should be 
bumed to the ground, and her inhabitants sold as slaves. Hoping to give other 
rebels a lesson, Alexander signed the order, but stipulated that the victorious 
troops should spare the home of Pindar, and the lives of priests and priestesses, 
and of all Thebans who could prove that they had opposed the revolt. Later he 
looked back with shame upon this violent revenge, and “was sure to grant 
without the least difficulty whatsoever any Theban asked of him.”29 He atoned 
in part by his leniency with Athens; he forgave her violation of the pledges made 
to him a year before, and did not press his demand for the surrender of 
Demosthenes and the other antiMacedonian leaders. To the end of his life he 
maintained an attitude of respect and affection for Athens: he dedicated on the 
Acropolis various spoils from his Asiatic victories, sent back to Athens the 
Tyrannicide statues that Xerxes had taken away, and remarked, after an arduous 
campaign, “O ye Athenians, will you believe what dangers I incur to merit your 
praise?”21 

Having received again the allegiance of all the Greek states except Sparta, 
Alexander returned to Macedonia, and prepared for the invasion of Asia. He 
found his state treasury almost empty, with a deficit of five hundred talents 
($3,000,000) as a legacy from Philip’s reign.22 He borrowed eight hundred 
talents, and set out to conquer not the world but his debts. He had hoped to fight 
Persia as the champion of all Hellas, but he knew that half of Greece was 
praying that he would soon be killed. It was reported that the Persians could 
muster a million men; Alexander’s expeditionary force did not exceed thirty 
thousand infantry and five thousand cavalry. Nevertheless the new Achilles, 
leaving twelve thousand soldiers under Antipater to guard Macedonia and watch 
Greece, set out in 334 upon the most daring and romantic enterprise in the 
history of kings. He would live eleven years more, but would never see home or 
Europe again. While his army crossed the Hellespont from Sestos to Abydos, he 
himself chose to land at Cape Sigeum, and retrace what he believed to have been 
Agamemnon’s path to Troy. At every step he quoted to his comrades passages 
from the Iliad, which he knew almost by heart. He anointed the reputed tomb of 
Achilles, crowned it with garlands, and ran naked around it according to the 
custom of antiquity. “Happy Achilles!” he exclaimed, “to have had in life so 
faithful a friend, and, after his death, so famous a poet to celebrate him.”23 He 


vowed now to carry through to a successful end that long struggle, between 
Europe and Asia, which had begun at Troy. 

It is not necessary to our purpose to tell again the story of his victories. He 
met the first Persian contingent at the river Granicus, and overwhelmed it. There 
Cleitus saved his life by severing the arm of the Persian who was about to strike 
Alexander from behind; a whimsical student might build upon such events an 
accidental interpretation of history. After giving his men a rest he marched down 
into Ionia, offering the Greek cities democratic self-government under his 
protectorate. Most of them opened their gates without resistance. At Issus he met 
the main force of the Persians, 600,000 men, under Darius III. Once more he 
won by using his cavalry for attack, his infantry for defense. Darius fled, leaving 
his purse and his family behind him, to be treated the one with gratitude, the 
other with chivalry. After peaceably taking Damascus and Sidon Alexander laid 
siege to Tyre, which was harboring a large Phoenician squadron in the pay of 
Persia. The ancient city resisted so long that when at last he captured it 
Alexander lost his head and allowed his men to massacre eight thousand 
Tyrians, and to sell thirty thousand as slaves. Jerusalem surrendered quietly, and 
was well treated; Gaza fought till every man in the city was dead and every 
woman raped. 

The triumphant march of the Macedonians was resumed through the Sinai 
desert into Egypt, where, when he showed a tactful respect for the country’s 
gods, Alexander was welcomed as a divinely sent liberator from Persian rule. 
Knowing that religion is stronger than politics, he crossed another desert to the 
oasis of Siwa, and paid his respects to the god Ammon—his very father if 
Olympias could be believed. The pliant priests crowned him Pharaoh with the 
ancient rites, and so eased the way for the Ptolemaic dynasty. Returning to the 
Delta, Alexander conceived or approved the idea of building a new capital at one 
of the Nile’s many mouths; perhaps the Greek merchants at near-by Naucratis 
suggested it as providing a more convenient depot for the enlarged Greek trade 
that might now be expected between Egypt and Greece. He marked out the orbit 
of the walls of Alexandria, the outline of the principal streets, and the sites for 
temples to the Egyptian and Grecian gods; further details he left to his architect, 
Dinocrates.! 


Marching back into Asia, he met the vast polyglot army of Darius at 
Gaugamela, near Arbela, and was dismayed by their multitude; he knew that one 
defeat would cancel all his victories. His soldiers comforted him: “Be of good 
cheer, Sire; do not fear the great number of the enemy, for they will not be able 
to stand the very smell of goat that clings to us.”25 He spent the night in 


reconnoitering the ground on which he was to give battle, and in offering 
sacrifices to the gods. His victory was decisive. The disorderly hosts of Darius 
could make no headway against the phalanxes, and knew not how to defend 
themselves against the swift and incalculable dashes of the Macedonian cavalry; 
they broke and fled, and Darius was not the last to go. While Darius’ generals 
assassinated him as a coward, Alexander received the submission of Babylon, 
partook of its wealth, distributed some of it to his soldiers, but charmed the city 
by making obeisance to its gods, and decreeing the restoration of its sacred 
shrines. By the end of the year (331) he had reached Susa, whose population, 
still remembering the ancient glory of Elam, welcomed him as a deliverer. He 
protected the city from pillage, but comforted his troops by dividing among them 
some of the fifty thousand talents ($300,000,000) that he found in Darius’ vaults. 
To the people of Plataea he sent a substantial sum because they had so bravely 
resisted the Persians in 480; and to the Greek cities of Asia he appears to have 
remitted the “donations” that he had elicited from them at the outset of his 
campaign.2© And he announced proudly to the Greeks of the world that they 
were now completely free from Persian rule. 

Hardly stopping to rest at Susa, he marched over mountains in the depth of 
winter to seize Persepolis; and so rapidly did he move that he was in Darius’ 
palace before the Persians could conceal the royal treasury. Here again his good 
judgment left him, and he burned the magnificent city to the ground. His soldiers 
looted the houses, ravaged the women, and killed the men. Perhaps they had 
been infuriated by seeing, on their approach to the town, eight hundred Greeks 
who, for various reasons, had suffered mutilation at the hands of Persians by the 
cutting off of legs, arms, or ears, or the gouging out of the eyes. Alexander, 
moved to tears by the sight, gave them lands, and assigned dependents to work 
for them. 

Still insatiate, he attempted now what Cyrus the Great had failed to 
accomplish—the subjugation of the tribes that hovered on the eastern borders of 
Persia. Perhaps in his simple geography he hoped to find, beyond that mystic 
East, the ocean that would serve as a natural frontier for his conquered realm. 
Entering Sogdiana, he came upon a village inhabited by the descendants of those 
Branchidae who, in 480, had surrendered to Xerxes the treasures of their temple 
near Miletus. Fevered with the thought that he was revenging the pillaged god, 
he ordered all the inhabitants slain, including the women and children—visiting 
the sins of the fathers upon the fifth generation. His campaign in Sogdiana, 
Ariana, and Bactriana was bloody and bootless; he achieved some victories, 
found some gold, and left enemies everywhere behind him. Near Bokhara his 
men captured Bessus, who had slain Darius. Alexander, suddenly making 


himself the avenger of the Great King, had Bessus whipped almost to death, had 
his nose and ears cut off, and then sent him to Ecbatana, where he was executed 
by having his arms tied to one, and his legs to the other, of two trees that had 
been drawn together by ropes, so that when the ropes were cut the trees pulled 
the body to pieces.2”? At every new remove from Greece Alexander was 
becoming less and less a Greek, more and more a barbarian king. 

The year 327 found him passing over the Himalayas into India. Vanity 
conspired with curiosity to lead him into such distant territory; his generals 
advised against it, his army obeyed him unwillingly. Crossing the Indus, he 
defeated King Porus, and announced that he would continue to the Ganges. But 
his soldiers refused to go farther. He pled with them, and for three days, like a 
scion of Achilles, pouted in his tent; but they had had enough. Sadly he turned 
back, loath to face west again, and forced his way through hostile tribes with 
such personal bravery that his soldiers wept at their inability to realize all his 
dreams. He was the first to scale the walls of the Mallians; after he and two 
others had leaped into the city the ladders broke, and they found themselves 
alone amidst the enemy. Alexander fought till he sank exhausted by his wounds. 
Meanwhile his troops had made their way into the town, and soldier after soldier 
sacrificed his life to protect the fallen King. When the battle was over Alexander 
was Catried to his tent, and his veterans kissed his garments as he passed. After 
three months of convalescence he renewed his march along the Indus, and at last 
reached the Indian Ocean. There he sent on part of his forces by water under 
Nearchus, who skillfully accomplished the long voyage in unfamiliar seas. 
Alexander himself led the rest of his army northwest along the coast of India and 
through the desert of Gedrosia (Baluchistan), where the sufferings of his men 
rivaled those of Napoleon’s army on the return from Moscow. Heat killed 
thousands, thirst killed more. A little water was found, and was brought to 
Alexander, but he deliberately poured it out upon the ground.28 When the 
remnants of his force reached Susa some ten thousand had died, and Alexander 
was half insane. 


Il. THE DEATH OF A GOD 


He had now spent nine years in Asia, and he had changed the continent by his 
victories less than it had transformed him by its ways. He had been told by 
Aristotle to treat Greeks as freemen, “barbarians” as slaves. But he had been 
surprised to find among the Persian aristocrats a degree of refinement and good 
manners not often seen in the turbulent democracies of Greece; he admired the 


manner in which the Great Kings had organized their empire, and wondered how 
his rough Macedonians could replace such governors. He concluded that he 
could give some permanence to his conquests only by reconciling the Persian 
nobles to his leadership, and using them in administrative posts. More and more 
charmed by his new subjects, he abandoned the idea of ruling over them as a 
Macedonian, and conceived himself as a Greco-Persian emperor governing a 
realm in which Persians and Greeks would be on an equal footing, and would 
peaceably mingle their culture and their blood. The long quarrel of Europe and 
Asia would end in a wedding feast. 

Already thousands of his soldiers had married native women, or were living 
with them; should he not do likewise, marry the daughter of Darius, and 
reconcile the nations by begetting a king who would unite both dynasties in his 
veins? He had already married Roxana, a Bactrian princess; but this was a 
negligible impediment. He broached the plan to his officers, and suggested that 
they, too, should take Persian wives. They smiled at his hopes of uniting the two 
nations, but they had been a long time away from home, and the Persian ladies 
were beautiful. So in one great nuptial at Susa (324) Alexander married Statira, 
daughter of Darius III, and Parysatis, daughter of Artaxerxes III, attaching 
himself in this way to both branches of Persian royalty, while eighty of his 
officers took Persian brides. Thousands of similar marriages were soon 
afterward celebrated among the soldiers. Alexander gave each officer a 
substantial dowry, and paid the debts of the marrying soldiers—which amounted 
(if we may believe Arrian) to twenty thousand talents ($120,000,000).29 To 
further this union of peoples he opened lands in Mesopotamia and Persia to 
Greek colonists, thereby reducing the pressure of population in some of the 
Greek states, and mitigating the class war; now began those Hellenized Asiatic 
cities which were to be a vital part of the Seleucid Empire. At the same time he 
drafted thirty thousand Persian youths, had them educated on Greek lines, and 
taught them the Greek manual of war. 

Possibly his wives had something to do with his rapid adoption of Oriental 
ways; possibly it was a failure of modesty, or a part of his plan. “In Persia,” says 
Plutarch, “he first put on the barbaric” (i.e., foreign) “dress, perhaps with the 
view of making the work of civilizing the Persians easier, as nothing gains more 
upon men than a conformity to their customs. . . . However, he followed not the 
Median fashion . . . but taking a middle way between the Persian mode and the 
Macedonian, so contrived his habit that it was not so flaunting as the one, and 
yet more pompous and magnificent than the other.”3° His soldiers saw in this 
change the conquest of Alexander by the Orient; they felt that they had lost him, 
and they mournfully missed the signs of solicitude and affection which he had 


once showered upon them. The Persians made every obeisance to him, and 
flattered him to his heart’s content; the Macedonians, themselves softened by 
Oriental luxury, grumbled at the tasks that he laid upon them, forgot his 
beneficence, murmured of desertion, and even plotted against his life. He began 
to prefer the society of the Persian grandees. 

His culminating apostasy, or diplomacy, was his announcement of his own 
divinity. In 324 he sent word to all the Greek states except Macedonia (where 
the insult to Philip might have aroused resentment) that he wished hereafter to be 
publicly recognized as the son of Zeus-Ammon. Most of the states complied, 
feeling it to be merely a form; even the obstinate Spartans agreed, saying, “Let 
Alexander be a god if he wants to.” It was not so much for a man to be a god in 
the Greek sense of the term; the chasm between humanity and deity was not as 
wide then as it was to become in modern theology; several Greeks had 
overleaped it, like Hippodameia, Oedipus, Achilles, Iphigenia, and Helen. The 
Egyptians had always thought of their Pharaohs as gods; if Alexander had 
neglected to rank himself similarly the Egyptians might have been disturbed by 
so bold a violation of precedent. The priests at Siwa, Didyma, and Babylon, who 
were believed to have special sources of information in this field, had all assured 
him of his divine origin. That (as Grote thought?!) Alexander actually believed 
himself to be a god in a more than metaphorical sense is quite unlikely. It is true 
that after his self-deification he became increasingly irritable and arrogant; that 
he sat on a golden throne, wore sacred vestments, and sometimes adored his 
head with the horns of Ammon.?2 But when he was not playing his divinity for 
world stakes he smiled at his own honors. Being injured by an arrow, he 
remarked to some friends, “This, you see, is blood, and not such ichor as flows 
from the wounds of the Immortals.”35 That he had not taken too seriously his 
mother’s tale of the thunderbolt appears from his flaming anger at Attalus’ 
imputations on his birth, and his remark about the need of sleep as distinguishing 
man from the gods. Even Olympias laughed when she heard that Alexander had 
made her legend official. “When,” she asked, “will Alexander stop slandering 
me to Hera?”34 Despite his godhead Alexander continued to offer sacrifice to the 
gods—an unheard-of thing for a divinity. Plutarch and Arrian, able to judge the 
matter as Greeks, took it for granted that Alexander deified himself as a means 
to easier rule over a superstitious and heterogeneous population.2> Doubtless he 
felt that the task of unifying two hostile worlds would be facilitated by the 
reverence which the common people would give him if his claims to divinity 
were accepted by the upper classes. Perhaps, indeed, he thought to overcome the 
disruptive diversity of faiths in his empire by providing, in his own person, the 
beginning of a sacred myth and a common unifying faith.! 


The Macedonian officers could not fathom Alexander’s policy. The Greek 
spirit had touched them to the point of mental emancipation, but not to the point 
of philosophical toleration; they found it humiliating to prostrate themselves, as 
he now demanded, in approaching the King. One of his bravest officers, 
Philotas, son of his ablest and most favored general, Parmenio, entered into a 
conspiracy to kill the new god. Alexander got wind of it, had Philotas arrested, 
and wrung from him by torture a confession implicating his own father. Philotas 
was forced to repeat the confession before the soldiers, who, in accord with their 
custom in such cases, at once stoned him to death; Parmenio was executed by 
messenger as probably guilty, and in any case a presumptive enemy. From that 
moment to the end, the relations between Alexander and his army became 
increasingly strained—the troops ever more discontent, the King ever more 
suspicious, severe, and lonely. 

His solitary exaltation and the growing multitude of his cares inclined him to 
seek forgetfulness in heavy draughts of wine. At a banquet in Samarkand 
Cleitus, who had saved his life at the Granicus, drank himself into such candor 
as to tell Alexander that his victories had been won by his soldiers rather than by 
him, and that Philip’s achievement had been much greater. Alexander, equally 
drunk, rose to strike him, but Ptolemy Lagus (soon to be ruler of Egypt) hurried 
Cleitus away. Cleitus, however, had more to say; he escaped from Ptolemy, and 
went back to finish his tirade. Alexander hurled a lance at him and killed him. 
Overcome with remorse, the King secluded himself for three days, refused to 
eat, fell into hysteria, and tried to end his own life. Soon afterward Hermolaus, a 
page whom Alexander had unjustly punished, formed another conspiracy against 
him. The boy was apprehended, and under torture made a confession 
incriminating Aristotle’s nephew Callisthenes. The latter, who was 
accompanying the expedition as official historian, had already offended the King 
by refusing to prostrate himself before him, openly criticizing him for his 
Oriental ways, and boasting that Alexander would be known to posterity only 
through Callisthenes the historian. Alexander had him put in prison, where, 
seven months later, he died.!!! This incident put an end to the friendship between 
Alexander and Aristotle, who had for years been risking his life to defend 
Alexander’s cause in Athens. 

In the end the discontent in the army verged on open mutiny. When the King 
announced that he would send back to Macedon the oldest of the soldiers, each 
richly paid for his services,!V he was shocked to hear many muttering that they 
wished he would dismiss them all, since, being a god, he had no need of men to 
realize his purposes. He ordered the leaders of the sedition executed, and then 
addressed to his troops an affecting (but probably apocryphal) speech?9 in which 


he reminded them of all that they had done for him, and he for them, and asked 
which of them could show more scars than he, whose body bore the marks of 
every weapon used in war. Finally he gave them all permission to go home: “Go 
back and report that you deserted your king and left him to the protection of 
conquered foreigners.” Then he retired to his rooms, and refused to see anyone. 
His soldiers, stricken with remorse, came and lay down before the palace, saying 
that they would not leave till he had forgiven them and reaccepted them into his 
army. When at last he appeared they broke into tears and insisted on kissing him; 
and after being reconciled with him they went back to their camp shouting a 
song of thanksgiving. 

Deceived by this show of affection, Alexander dreamed now of further 
campaigns and victories; he planned the subjugation of hidden Arabia, sent a 
mission to explore the Caspian regions, and thought of conquering Europe to the 
Pillars of Hercules. But his strong frame had been weakened by exposure and 
drink, and his spirit by the conspiracies of his officers and the mutinies of his 
men. While the army was in Ecbatana his dearest companion, Hephaestion, fell 
sick and died. Alexander had loved him so much that when Darius’ queen, 
entering the conqueror’s tent, bowed first to Hephaestion, thinking him 
Alexander, the young King said, graciously, “Hephaestion is also Alexander’’4° 
—as if to say that he and Hephaestion were one. The two often shared one tent, 
and drank from one cup; in battle they fought side by side. Now the King, 
feeling that half of him had been torn away, broke down in uncontrolled grief. 
He lay for hours upon the corpse, weeping; he cut off his hair in mourning, and 
for days refused to take food. He sentenced to death the physician who had left 
the sick youth’s side to attend the public games. He ordered a gigantic funeral 
pile to be erected in Hephaestion’s memory, at a cost, we are told, of ten 
thousand talents ($60,000,000), and sent to inquire of the oracle of Ammon 
whether it was permitted to worship Hephaestion as a god. In his next campaign 
a whole tribe was slain, at his orders, as a sacrifice to Hephaestion’s ghost. The 
thought that Achilles had not long survived Patroclus haunted him like a 
sentence of death. 

Back in Babylon, he abandoned himself more and more to drink. One night, 
reveling with his officers, he proposed a drinking match. Promachus quaffed 
twelve quarts of wine, and won the prize, a talent; three days later he died. 
Shortly afterward, at another banquet, Alexander drained a goblet containing six 
quarts of wine. On the next night he drank heavily again; and cold weather 
suddenly setting in, he caught a fever, and took to his bed. The fever raged for 
ten days, during which Alexander continued to give orders to his army and his 
fleet. On the eleventh day he died, being in the thirty-third year of his age (323). 


When his generals asked him to whom he left his empire he answered, “To the 
strongest.”41 

Like most great men he had been unable to find a successor worthy of him, 
and his work fell unfinished from his hands. Even so his achievement was not 
only immense, but far more permanent than has usually been supposed. Acting 
as the agent of historical necessity, he put an end to the era of city-states, and, by 
sacrificing a substantial measure of local freedom, created a larger system of 
stability and order than Europe had yet known. His conception of government as 
absolutism using religion to impose peace upon diverse nations dominated 
Europe until the rise of nationalism and democracy in modem times. He broke 
down the barriers between Greek and “barbarian,” and prepared for the 
cosmopolitanism of the Hellenistic age; he opened Hither Asia to Greek 
colonization, and established Greek settlements as far east as Bactria; he united 
the eastern Mediterranean world into one great web of commerce, liberating and 
stimulating trade. He brought Greek literature, philosophy, and art to Asia, and 
died before he could realize that he had also made a pathway for the religious 
victory of the East over the West. His adoption of Oriental dress and ways was 
the beginning of Asia’s revenge. 

It was just as well that he died at his zenith; added years would almost surely 
have brought him disillusionment. Perhaps if he had lived he might have been 
deepened by defeat and suffering, and might have learned—as he was beginning 
—to love statesmanship more than war. But he had undertaken too much; the 
strain of holding his swollen realm together, and watching all its parts, was 
probably disordering his brilliant mind. Energy is only half of genius; the other 
half is harness; and Alexander was all energy. We miss in him—though we have 
no right to expect—the calm maturity of Caesar, or the subtle wisdom of 
Augustus. We admire him as we admire Napoleon, because he stood alone 
against half the world, and because he encourages us with the thought of the 
incredible power that lies potential in the individual soul. And we feel a natural 
sympathy for him, despite his superstitions and his cruelties, because we know 
that he was at least a generous and affectionate youth, as well as incomparably 
able and brave; that he fought against a maddening heritage of barbarism in his 
blood; and that through all battles and all bloodshed he kept before his eyes the 
dream of bringing the light of Athens to a larger world. 


IV. THE END OF AN AGE 


When the news of his death reached Greece, revolts against the Macedonian 
authority broke out everywhere. Theban exiles in Athens organized a force of 
patriots, and besieged the Macedonian garrison in the Cadmeia. In Athens itself, 
where many had prayed for an end to Alexander, the antiMacedonian party, 
feeling that its prayers had been heard, crowned themselves with garlands and 
feasted over the death of him whom they had courted as a god—singing, says 
Plutarch, “triumphant songs of victory, as if by their own valor they had 
vanquished him.”42 

For a moment Demosthenes was in his glory. He had not fared well during 
Alexander’s campaigns: he had been convicted of accepting a heavy bribe from 
Harpalus, and had been flung into jail; he had been allowed to escape, and had 
lived nine months of fretting exile in Troezen. Now he was recalled, and was 
sent as envoy to the Peloponnesus to raise allies for Athens in a war of 
liberation. A united force marched north, met Antipater at Crannon, and was 
destroyed. The old soldier, who lacked Alexander’s sensitivity to Athenian 
culture, laid the most arduous terms upon the city, requiring it to pay the cost of 
the war, to receive a Macedonian garrison, to abandon its democratic 
constitution and courts, to disfranchise and deport to colonial settlements all 
citizens (12,000 out of 21,000) possessing less than two thousand drachmas’ 
worth of property, and to surrender Demosthenes, Hypereides, and two other 
antiMacedonian orators. Demosthenes fled to Calauria and took refuge in a 
temple sanctuary. Surrounded by Macedonian pursuers, he drank a phial of 
poison, and died before he could drag himself out of the sacred court. 


The same tragic year saw the end of Aristotle. He had long been unpopular in 
Athens: the Academy and the school of Isocrates disliked him as a critic and a 
rival, while the patriots looked upon him as a leader of the pro-Macedonian 
party. Advantage was taken of Alexander’s death to bring an accusation of 
impiety against Aristotle; heretical passages from his books were brought in as 
evidence; he was charged with having offered divine honors to the dictator 
Hermeias, who, being a slave, could not have been a god. Aristotle quietly left 
the city, saying that he would not give Athens a chance to sin a second time 
against philosophy.43 He withdrew to the home of his mother’s family in 
Chalcis, leaving the Lyceum in the care of Theophrastus. The Athenians passed 
sentence of death upon him, but had neither opportunity nor need to execute it. 
For either through a stomach illness aggravated by his flight, or, as some say,“4 
by taking poison, Aristotle died a few months after leaving Athens, in the sixty- 
third year of his age. His will was a model of kindly consideration for his second 
wife, his family, and his slaves. 


The death of Greek democracy was both a violent and a natural death, in 
which the fatal agents were the organic disorders of the system; the sword of 
Macedon merely added the final blow. The city-state had proved incapable of 
solving the problems of government: it had failed to preserve order within, and 
defense without; despite the appeals of Gorgias, Isocrates, and Plato for some 
Dorian discipline to tame Ionian freedom, it had discovered no way of 
reconciling local autonomy with national stability and power; and its love of 
liberty had seldom interfered with its passion for empire. The class war had 
become bitter beyond control, and had tured democracy into a contest in 
legislative looting. The Assembly, a noble body in its better days, had 
degenerated into a mob hating all superiority, rejecting all restraint, ruthless 
before weakness but cringing before power, voting itself every favor, and taxing 
property to the point of crushing initiative, industry, and thrift. Philip, 
Alexander, and Antipater did not destroy Greek freedom; it had destroyed itself; 
and the order that they forged preserved for centuries longer, and disseminated 
through Egypt and the East, a civilization that might otherwise have died of its 
own tyrannous anarchy. 

And yet, had oligarchy or monarchy done any better? The Thirty had 
committed more atrocities against life and property in the few months of their 
power than the democracy in the preceding hundred years.45 And while 
democracy was producing chaos in Athens, monarchy was producing chaos in 
Macedonia—a dozen wars of succession, a hundred assassinations, and a 
thousand interferences with freedom—with no redeeming glory of literature, 
science, philosophy, or art. The weakness and smallness of the state in Greece 
had been a boon to the individual, if not in body, certainly in soul; that freedom, 
costly though it was, had generated the achievements of the Greek mind. 
Individualism in the end destroys the group, but in the interim it stimulates 
personality, mental exploration, and artistic creation. Greek democracy was 
corrupt and incompetent, and had to die. But when it was dead men realized how 
beautiful its heyday had been; and all later generations of antiquity looked back 
to the centuries of Pericles and Plato as the zenith of Greece, and of all history. 


I Dinocrates had pleased Alexander by proposing to carve Mt. Athos—six thousand feet high—into a figure 
of Alexander standing waist deep in the sea, holding a city in one hand and a harbor in the other.24 The 
project was never carried out. 


II Lucian gives the ancient view in one of his Dialogues of the Dead: “Philip. You cannot deny that you are 
my son, Alexander; if you had been Ammon’s son you would not have died. Alex. I knew all the time that 
you were my father. I only accepted the statement of the oracle because I thought it was good policy. . . . 


When the barbarians thought they had a god to deal with, they gave up the struggle; which made their 
conquest an easy matter.”’36 


Ill There are conflicting stories about his guilt and his death.37 He left three main works: Hellenic a, a 
history of Greece from 387 to 337; a History of the Sacred War, and a History of Alexander. 


IV Each of them, Arrian assures us, received a talent in addition to his pay—which continued till he reached 
his home.38 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


Greece and Macedon 
I. THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER 


HISTORIANS divide the past into epochs, years, and events, as thought divides 
the world into groups, individuals, and things; but history, like nature, knows 
only continuity amid change: historia non facit saltum—history makes no leaps. 
Hellenistic Greece did not feel Alexander’s death as “the end of an age”; it 
looked upon him as the beginning of “modern” times, and as a symbol of 
vigorous youth rather than a factor in decay; it was convinced that it had now 
entered upon its richest maturity, and that its leaders were as magnificent as any 
in the past except the incomparable young King himself.! In many ways it was 
right. Greek civilization did not die with Greek freedom; on the contrary it 
conquered new areas and spread in three directions as the formation of vast 
empires broke down the political barriers to communication, colonization, and 
trade. Still enterprising and alert, the Greeks moved by hundreds of thousands 
into Asia and Egypt, Epirus and Macedon; and not only did Ionia flower again, 
but Hellenic blood, language, and culture made its way into the interior of Asia 
Minor, into Phoenicia and Palestine, through Syria and Babylonia, across the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, even to Bactria and India. Never had the Greek spirit 
shown more zest and courage; never had Greek letters and arts won so wide a 
victory. 

Perhaps that is why historians are wont to end their histories of Greece with 
Alexander; after him the extent and complexity of the Greek world baffle any 
unified view or continuous narrative. There were not only three major 
monarchies—Macedonia, Seleucia, and Egypt; there were a hundred Greek city- 
states, of all degrees of independence; there was a maze of alliances and leagues; 
there were half-Greek states in Epirus, Judea, Pergamum, Byzantium, Bithynia, 
Cappadocia, Galatia, Bactria; and in the west were Greek Italy and Sicily, torn 
between aging Carthage and youthful Rome. Alexander’s rootless empire was 
too loosely bound together by language, communication, customs, and faith to 
survive him. He had left not one but several strong men behind him, and none 
could be content with less than sovereignty. The size and diversity of the new 


realm dismissed all thought of democracy; self-government, as the Greeks 
understood it, presupposed a city-state whose citizens could come periodically to 
a common meeting place; and besides, had not the philosophers of democratic 
Athens denounced democracy as the enthronement of ignorance, envy, and 
chaos? Alexander’s successors—who were therefore termed Diadochi—had 
been Macedonian chieftains, long accustomed to rule by the sword; democracy, 
except as the occasional consultation of their aides, never entered their heads. 
After some minor trials at arms which disposed of lesser contenders, they 
divided the empire into five parts (321)—Antipater taking Macedonia and 
Greece, Lysimachus Thrace, Antigonus Asia Minor, Seleucus Babylonia, and 
Ptolemy Egypt. They did not bother to call a confirming synod of the Greek 
states. From that moment, except for some fitful interludes in Greece, and the 
aristocratic republic of Rome, monarchy ruled Europe until the French 
Revolution. 


The basic principle of democracy is freedom inviting chaos; the basic 
principle of monarchy is power inviting tyranny, revolution, and war. From 
Philip to Perseus, from Chaeronea to Pydna (338-168), the foreign and civil wars 
of the city-states were supplemented by the external and internal wars of the 
kingdoms, for the perquisites of government tempted a hundred generals to 
contests for thrones. Violence was as popular, condottieri as numerous and 
brilliant, in Hellenistic Greece as in Renaissance Italy. When Antipater died 
Athens revolted again, and put to death old Phocion, who had ruled it as justly as 
possible in Antipater’s name. Cassander, Antipater’s son, recaptured the city for 
Macedon (318), widened the franchise to holders of a thousand drachmas, and 
left as his regent the philosopher, scholar, and dilettante Demetrius of Phalerum, 
who gave the city ten years of prosperity and peace. Meanwhile Antigonus I 
(“Cyclops”) dreamed of uniting all of Alexander’s empire under his one eye; he 
was defeated at Ipsus (301) by a coalition, and lost Asia Minor to Seleucus I. His 
son Demetrius Poliorcetes (“Taker of Cities”) liberated Greece from 
Macedonian rule, gave Athens twelve years more of democracy, was lodged as 
the grateful city’s guest in the Parthenon, brought courtesans to live with him 
there,2 drove some young men to desperation by his amorous attentions,! won a 
brilliant naval victory over Ptolemy I at Cyprus (308), besieged Rhodes for six 
years with new siege instruments but without success, made himself king of 
Macedon (294), ended Athenian liberty with a garrison, fell into ever new wars, 
was defeated and captured by Seleucus, and drank himself to death. 

Four years later (279), taking advantage of the disorder brought on by the 
struggle for power in the eastern Mediterranean, a horde of Celts, or “Gauls,” 


under Brennus!! marched down through Macedonia into Greece. Brennus, says 
Pausanias, “pointed out the weak state of Greece, the immense wealth of her 
cities, the votive offerings in the temples, the great quantities of silver and 
gold.”4 At the same time a revolution broke out in Macedonia under the 
leadership of Apollodorus; part of the army joined in, and helped the angry poor 
in their periodical revenge of despoiling the rich. The Gauls, doubtless guided by 
a Greek, found their way through secret passes around Thermopylae, killed and 
plundered indiscriminately, and advanced upon the rich temple at Delphi. 
Repulsed there by a Greek force and a storm that in Greek belief was Apollo’s 
defense of his shrine, Brennus retreated and killed himself in shame. The 
surviving Gauls crossed over into Asia Minor. “They butchered all the males,” 
writes Pausanias, 


and likewise old women, and babes at their mothers’ breasts; they drank the blood, and feasted on 
the flesh of infants that were fat. High-spirited women, and maidens in their flower, committed 
suicide . . . those that survived were subjected to every kind of outrage. . . . Some of the women 
rushed upon the swords of the Gauls, and voluntarily courted death; to others death came from 
absence of food or sleep, as these merciless barbarians ravished them in turn, and wreaked their 
lusts upon them whether dying or dead.!IL, 5 


After suffering years of such devastation, the Greeks of Asia bought off the 
invaders, and persuaded them to retire into northern Phrygia (where their 
settlements become known as Galatia), Thrace, and the Balkans. For two 
generations the Gauls levied fear tribute from Seleucus I and the Greek cities of 
the Asiatic coasts and the Black Sea; Byzantium alone paid them $240,000 a 
year.lV, 6 As the emperors and generals of Rome were to be occupied, in the 
third century after Christ, in repelling barbarian inroads, so the kings and 
generals of Pergamum, Seleucia, and Macedonia gave much of their resources 
and energies, in the third century before Christ, to driving back the recurring 
waves of Celtic invasion. Throughout its history ancient civilization lived on the 
edge of a sea of barbarism that repeatedly threatened to inundate it. The stoic 
courage of citizens perpetually prepared had once kept back the peril; but 
stoicism was dying in Greece precisely at the time that devised its classic 
formulation and its name. 

Antigonus II, son of Demetrius Poliorcetes and called “Gonatas” for reasons 
now unknown, drove the Gauls out of Macedonia, put down the revolt of 
Apollodorus, and ruled Macedonia with ability and moderation for thirty-eight 
years (277-39). He gave generously to literature, science, and philosophy, 
brought poets like Aratus of Soli to his court, and formed a lifelong friendship 
with Zeno the Stoic; he was the first of that very discontinuous line of 


philosopher-kings which ended in Marcus Aurelius. Nevertheless it was during 
his reign that Athens made a last bid for freedom. In 267 the nationalist party 
came into power under the leadership of a young pupil of Zeno’s, Chremonides. 
It secured the aid of Egypt, ousted the Macedonian troops, and announced the 
liberation of Athens. Antigonus came down at his leisure and recaptured the city 
(262), but dealt with it as became one who respected philosophy and old age. He 
established garrisons in the Piraeus, on Salamis, and at Sunium, and enjoined 
Athens from engaging in alliances or wars; for the rest he left the city completely 
free. 

Other Greek states were solving in other ways the problem of reconciling 
liberty with order. About 279 little Aetolia, peopled like Macedon with half- 
barbarous and never-conquered mountaineers, began to organize the cities of 
northern Greece—chiefly those of the Delphic Amphictyony—into the Aetolian 
League; and about the same time the Achaean League of Patrae, Dyme, Pellene, 
and other towns attracted to its membership many cities of the Peloponnese. In 
either league the constituent municipalities kept control of all local government, 
but surrendered their armed forces and foreign relations to a federal council, and 
a strategos, elected by such of the citizens as could attend the annual assembly at 
Aegium in Achaea, or at Thermus in Aetolia. Each league maintained peace, and 
established common-measures, weights, and coinages throughout its area—an 
achievement in co-operation that makes the third century in some ways 
politically superior to the age of Pericles. 

The Achaean League was transformed into a first-class power by Aratus of 
Sicyon. At the age of twenty this new Themistocles freed Sicyon from its 
dictator by a night attack with a handful of men. By eloquence and subtle 
negotiation he persuaded all the Peloponnesus except Sparta and Elis to join the 
League, which chose him as its strategos annually for ten years (245-35). With a 
few hundred men he secretly entered Corinth, scaled the almost inaccessible 
Acrocorinthus, routed the Macedonian troops, and restored the city to freedom. 
Passing on to the Piraeus, he bribed the Macedonian garrison to surrender, and 
announced the liberation of Athens. From that moment to the Roman conquest 
Athens enjoyed a unique self-government—militarily powerless, but left 
inviolate by the Hellenistic states because her universities had made her the 
intellectual capital of the Greek world. Athens tumed to philosophy, and 
contentedly disappeared from political history. 

Now at the height of their power, the two leagues began to weaken 
themselves by war with each other and class war within. In 220 the Aetolian 
League, with Sparta and Elis, fought the bitter “Social” War against the Achaean 
League and Macedon. Aratus, the defender of freedom, was also the protector of 


wealth; in each city the League supported the party of property. The poorer 
citizens complained that they could not afford to attend the distant assemblies of 
the League, and were thereby in effect disfranchised; they were skeptical of a 
liberty that meant the full privilege of the clever and the strong to exploit the 
simple and the weak; more and more they gave their applause to demagogues 
who called for a redistribution of the land. Like the rich of a century before, the 
poor began to favor Macedonia against their own governments. 

Macedonia, however, was ruined by the honesty of Antigonus III. He had 
assumed power as regent for his stepson, Philip, and had promised to surrender 
the throne upon Philip’s coming of age. The cynics of the time called him 
“Doson”—the Promiser—apparently because they took it for granted that he was 
lying. But he kept his word, and in 221 Philip V, aged seventeen, began a long 
reign of intrigue and war. He was a man of courage and capacity, but of 
unscrupulous subtlety. He seduced the wife of Aratus’ son, poisoned Aratus, 
killed his own son on suspicion of conspiracy, and arranged banquets of 
poisoned wine for those who stood in the way of his plans.’ He enlarged and 
enriched Macedonia, and left it more populous and prosperous than for one 
hundred and fifty years past. But in 215, fearful of the growing power of Rome, 
he made the historic mistake of allying himself with Hannibal and Carthage. A 
year later Rome declared war upon Macedonia, and began the conquest of 
Greece. 


Il. THE STRUGGLE FOR WEALTH 


Athenaeus, who is as reliable as any gossip, tells us that Demetrius of 
Phalerum, about 310, took a census of Athens, and reported 21,000 citizens, 
10,000 metics or aliens, and 400,000 slaves.® The last figure is incredible, but we 
know nothing that contradicts it. Very probably the number of rural slaves had 
grown; estates were becoming larger, and were being worked more and more by 
slaves under a slave overseer managing for an absentee landlord.9 Under this 
system a more scientific agriculture developed; Varro knew fifty Greek manuals 
of the art. But the processes of erosion and deforestation had already gutted 
much of the land. Even in the fourth century Plato had expressed the belief that 
rain and flood, in the flow of time, had carried away much of the arable surface 
of Attica; the surviving hills, in his metaphor, were a skeleton from which the 
flesh had been washed away.!9 Many areas of Attica were in the third century so 
denuded of topsoil that their ancient farms were abandoned. The forests of 
Greece were vanishing, and timber, like food, had to be brought in from 


abroad.!! The mines at Laurium were worn out and almost deserted; silver could 
be gotten more cheaply from Spain; and the gold mines of Thrace, which had 
once poured their wealth into Athens, now enriched the treasury and beautified 
the coinage of Macedon. 

While the source of a virile and independent citizenry was drying up in the 
villages, industry and the class war were progressing in the towns. Small 
factories, and the slaves in them, were growing in number at Athens, as in all the 
larger cities of the Hellenistic world. Slave dealers accompanied the armies, 
bought unransomed captives, and sold them at three or four minas ($ 150 or 
$200) a head in the great slave markets of Delos and Rhodes. Some scruples, 
moral or economic, were felt about this ancient institution. A humanitarian 
sentiment arose as a by-product of philosophy; the cosmopolitan spirit of the age 
was negligent of racial distinctions; and casual hired labor, which could be 
thrown upon public relief whenever it ceased to be privately profitable, was in 
many circumstances cheaper than slave labor that had to be continuously 
maintained.!2 Towards the close of this period there was a substantial rise in 
manumissions. 

Commerce languished in the older cities, but flourished in the new. The 
Greek ports of Asia and Egypt grew at the expense of the Piraeus; and even on 
the mainland it was Chalcis and Corinth that caught the swelling currents of 
Hellenistic trade. Through these strategically situated and wellequipped centers, 
as through Antioch, Seleucia, Rhodes, Alexandria, and Syracuse, a busy stream 
of merchants flowed, spreading a cosmopolitan and skeptical point of view. 
Bankers multiplied, and lent not only to traders and proprietors but to cities and 
governments.!3 Some cities, like Delos and Byzantium, had public or national 
banks holding government funds and managed by state officials.14 In 324 
Antimenes of Rhodes organized the first known system of insurance by 
guaranteeing owners, for a premium of eight per cent, against loss from the 
flight of their slaves.15 The release of Persian accumulations and the quickened 
circulation of capital reduced the rate of interest to ten per cent in the third 
century and seven per cent in the second. Speculation was widespread, but not 
organized. Some manipulators sought to raise prices by limiting production; 
there were advocates of restricting crops to keep up the purchasing power of the 
farming community.!6 Prices in general were high, again because of the 
Achaemenid treasuries that Alexander had poured into the currency of the world; 
but at the same time, and partly by the same cause, trade was facilitated, 
production was stimulated, and prices gradually fell back to a normal range. The 
wealth of the wealthy grew beyond any precedent in Greek history. Homes 
became palaces, furniture and carriages more sumptuous, servants more 


numerous; dinners became orgies, and women became show windows of their 
husbands’ prosperity. ‘7 

Wages lagged behind rising prices, and rapidly followed their fall. They could 
support a single man only, and made for celibacy, pauperism, and depopulation; 
they left a diminishing economic distance between free worker and slave. 
Employment was irregular, and thousands of men abandoned the mainland cities 
for mercenary soldiering abroad, or to hide their poverty in rural isolation.18 The 
Athenian government relieved the destitute with grants of corn; the rich amused 
them with free tickets to celebrations and games. The wealthy stinted in wages 
but were generous in charity; often they lent money to their cities without 
interest, or rescued them from bankruptcy with large gifts, or built public works 
out of their private funds, or endowed temples or universities, or paid 
handsomely for the statues or the poems that published their features or their 
largess. The poor organized themselves into unions for mutual aid, but they 
could do little against the power and cleverness of the rich, the conservatism of 
the peasants, and the readiness of otherwise rival governments and leagues to 
exchange armed assistance in suppressing revolts.!9 The freedom of unequal 
ability to accumulate or starve brought on again, as in Solon’s days, an extreme 
concentration of wealth. The poor lent readier ear to socialistic gospels; their 
spokesmen called for the cancellation of debts, the redivision of the land, and the 
confiscation of large fortunes; the boldest now and then proposed the liberation 
of the slaves.2° 

The decay of religious belief promoted the growth of compensatory utopias: 
Zeno the Stoic described an ideal communism in his Republic (ca. 300), and his 
follower Iambulus (ca. 250) inspired Greek rebels with a romance in which he 
described a Blessed Isle in the Indian Ocean (perhaps Ceylon); there, he 
reported, all men were equal, not only in rights but in ability and intelligence; all 
worked equally, and shared equally in the product; all took equal part, tum by 
turn, in administering the government; neither wealth nor poverty existed there, 
nor any war of the classes; nature produced fruit abundantly of her own accord, 
and men lived in harmony and universal love.2% 

Some governments nationalized certain industries: Priene took over the 
saltworks, Miletus the textile factories, Rhodes and Cnidus the potteries; but the 
governments paid as low wages as the private employer, and squeezed all 
possible profit from the labor of their slaves. The gulf between rich and poor 
widened;2! the class war became bitterer than before. Every city, young or old, 
echoed with the hatred of class for class, with uprisings, massacres, 
suppressions, banishments, and the destruction of property and life. When one 
faction won it exiled the other and confiscated its goods; when the exiles 


returned to power they revenged themselves in kind, and slaughtered their 
enemies; imagine the stability of an economic system subject to such 
decerebrations and disturbances. Some ancient Greek cities were so devastated 
by class strife that industry and men fled from them, grass grew in the streets, 
cattle came there to graze.22 Polybius, writing about 150 B.c., describes certain 
timeless phases of the war from the viewpoint of a rich conservative: 


When they (the radical leaders) have made the populace ready and greedy to receive bribes, the 
virtue of democracy is destroyed, and it is transformed into a government of violence and the 
strong hand. For the mob, habituated to feed at the expense of others, and to have its hopes of a 
livelihood in the property of its neighbors, as soon as it has found a leader sufficiently ambitious 
and daring, . . . produces a reign of violence. Then come tumultuous assemblies, massacres, 
banishments, redivisions of land.23 


It was war and class war that weakened mainland Greece to the point of being 
easily overcome by Rome. The bitter ruthlessness of the victors—the destruction 
of crops, vineyards, and orchards, the razing of farmhouses, the selling of 
captives into slavery—ruined one locality after another, and left an empty shell 
for the ultimate enemy. A land so wasted by strife, by erosion, deforestation, and 
the listless tillage of impoverished tenants or slaves, could not compete with the 
alluvial plains of the Orontes, the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Nile. The 
northern cities were no longer on the great routes of trade; they had lost their 
navies, and could not control the sources and avenues of the grain supply that 
Athens and Sparta had mastered in their imperial days. The centers of power, 
even of literary and artistic creation, passed back again to Asia and Egypt, from 
which, a thousand years before, Greece had humbly learned her letters and her 
arts. 


Ill. THE MORALS OF DECAY 


The failure of the city-state accelerated the decay of the orthodox religion; the 
gods of the city had proved helpless to defend it, and had forfeited belief. The 
population was intermingled with foreign merchants who had no share in the 
city’s civic or religious life, and whose amused skepticism spread among the 
citizens. The mythology of the ancient local gods survived among the peasantry 
and the simple townsfolk, and in the official rites; the educated used it for poetry 
and art, the half-liberated attacked it bitterly, the upper classes supported it as an 
aid to order, and discountenanced open atheism as bad taste. The growth of large 
states brought on a sympolity of the gods and made for a vague monotheism, 
while philosophers strove to formulate pantheism for the literate in a manner not 


too obviously incompatible with orthodox belief. About 300 Euhemerus of 
Messana in Sicily published his Hiera Anagrapha (literally Holy Scriptures, or 
Records), in which he argued that the gods were either personified powers of 
nature, or, more often, human heroes deified by popular imagination or gratitude 
for their benefits to mankind; that myths were allegories, and that religious 
ceremonies were originally exercises in commemoration of the dead. So Zeus 
was a conqueror who had died in Crete, Aphrodite was the founder and 
patroness of prostitution, and the story of Cronus eating his children was only a 
way of saying that cannibalism had once existed on the earth. The book had a 
sharply atheistic effect in third-century Greece.V; 23a 

Skepticism, however, is uncomfortable; it leaves the common heart and 
imagination empty, and the vacuum soon draws in some new and encouraging 
creed. The victories of philosophy and Alexander cleared the way for novel 
cults. Athens in the third century was so disturbed by exotic faiths, nearly all of 
them promising heaven and threatening hell, that Epicurus, like Lucretius in 
first-century Rome, felt called upon to denounce religion as hostile to peace of 
mind and joy of life. The new temples, even in Athens, were now usually 
dedicated to Isis, Serapis, Bendis, Adonis, or some other alien deity. The 
Eleusinian mysteries flourished, and were imitated in Egypt, Italy, Sicily, and 
Crete; Dionysus Eleutherios—the Liberator—remained popular until he was 
absorbed into Christ; Orphism won fresh devotees as it renewed contact with the 
Eastern faiths from which it had sprung. The old religion had been aristocratic, 
and had excluded foreigners and slaves; the new Oriental cults accepted all men 
and women, alien or bond or free, and held out to all classes the promise of 
eternal life. 

Superstition spread while science reached its apogee. Theophrastus’ portrait 
of the Superstitious Man reveals how frail was the film of culture even in the 
capital of enlightenment and philosophy. The number seven was unspeakably 
holy; there were seven planets, seven days of the week, seven Wonders, seven 
Ages of Man, seven heavens, seven gates of hell. Astrology was rejuvenated by 
commerce with Babylonia; people took it for granted that the stars were gods 
who ruled in detail the destinies of individuals and states; character, even 
thought, was determined by the star or planet under which one had been born, 
and would therefore be jovial, or mercurial, or saturnine; even the Jews, the least 
superstitious of all peoples, expressed good wishes by saying Mazzol-tov—“May 
your planet be favorable.”24 Astronomy fought for its life against astrology, but 
finally succumbed in the second century A.D. And everywhere the Hellenistic 
world worshiped Tyche, the great god Chance. 


Only an act of persistent imagination, or a gift for observation, can enable us 
to realize what it means to a nation to have its traditional religion die. Classic 
Greek civilization had been built upon a patriotic devotion to the city-state, and 
classic morality, though rooted in folkways rather than in faith, had been 
powerfully reinforced by supernatural belief. But now neither faith nor 
patriotism survived in the educated Greek; civic frontiers had been erased by 
empires; and the growth of knowledge had secularized morals, marriage, 
parentage, and law. For a time the Periclean Enlightenment helped morality, as 
in modem Europe; humanitarian feelings were developed, and aroused— 
ineffectually—a keener resentment against war; arbitration grew among cities 
and men. Manners were more polished, argument more urbane; courtesy trickled 
down, as in our Middle Ages, from the courts of the kings, where it was a matter 
of personal safety and royal prestige; when the Romans came Greece was 
amazed at their bad manners and blunt ways. Life was more refined; women 
moved about in it more freely, and stimulated the males to unwonted elegance. 
Men shaved now, especially in Byzantium and Rhodes, where the laws forbade 
it as effeminate.25 But the pursuit of pleasure consumed the adult life of the 
upper classes. The old problem of ethics and morals—to reconcile the natural 
epicureanism of the individual with the necessary stoicism of the state—found 
no solution in religion, statesmanship, or philosophy. 

Education spread, but spread thin; as in all intellectual ages it stressed 
knowledge more than character, and produced masses of half-educated people 
who, uprooted from labor and the land, moved about in unplaced discontent like 
loosened cargo in the ship of state. Some cities, like Miletus and Rhodes, 
established public—i.e., government-supported—schools; at Teos and Chios 
boys and girls were educated together, with an impartiality that only Sparta had 
shown26 The gymnasium developed into a high school or college, with 
classrooms, lecture hall, and library. The palaestra flourished, and proved 
popular in the East; but public games had degenerated into professional contests, 
chiefly boxing, in which strength counted for more than skill; the Greeks, who 
had once been a nation of athletes, became now a nation of spectators, content to 
witness rather than to do. 

Sexual morality was relaxed even beyond the loose standards of the Periclean 
age. Homosexualism remained popular; the youth Delphis “is in love,” says 
Theocritus’ Simaetha, “but whether for a woman or for a man I cannot say.”27 
The courtesan still reigned: Demetrius Poliorcetes levied a tax of two hundred 
and fifty talents ($750,000) upon the Athenians, and then gave it to his mistress 
Lamia on the ground that she needed it for soap; which led the angry Athenians 
to remark how unclean the lady must be.28 Dances of naked women were 


accepted as part of the mores, and were performed before a Macedonian king.29 
Athenian life was portrayed in Menander’s plays as a round of triviality, 
seduction, and adultery. 

Greek women participated actively in the cultural pursuits of the time, and 
contributed to letters, science, philosophy, and art. Aristodama of Smyrna gave 
recitals of her poetry throughout Greece, and received many honors. Some 
philosophers, like Epicurus, did not hesitate to admit women into their schools. 
Literature began to stress the physical loveliness of woman rather than her worth 
and charm as a mother; the literary cult of feminine beauty arose in this period 
alongside the poetry and fiction of romantic love. The partial emancipation of 
woman was accompanied by a revolt against wholesale maternity, and the 
limitation of the family became the outstanding social phenomenon of the age. 
Abortion was punishable only if practiced by a woman against the wish of her 
husband, or at the instigation of her seducer. When a child came it was in many 
cases exposed. Only one family in a hundred, in the old Greek cities, reared 
more than one daughter: “Even a rich man,” reports Poseidippus, “always 
exposes a daughter.” Sisters were a rarity. Families with no child, or only one, 
were numerous. Inscriptions enable us to trace the fertility of seventy-nine 
families in Miletus about 200 B.c.: thirty-two had one child, thirty-one had two; 
altogether they had one hundred and eighteen sons and twenty-eight daughters.°° 
At Eretria only one family in twelve had two sons; hardly any had two 
daughters. Philosophers condoned infanticide as reducing the pressure of 
population; but when the lower classes took up the practice on a large scale, the 
death rate overtook the birth rate. Religion, which had once frightened men into 
fertility lest their dead souls be untended, no longer had the power to outweigh 
considerations of comfort and cost. In the colonies immigration replaced the old 
families; in Attica and the Peloponnesus immigration trickled down to a 
negligible figure, and population declined. In Macedonia Philip V forbade the 
limitation of the family, and in thirty years raised the man power of the country 
fifty per cent;3! we may judge from this how widespread the practice of 
limitation had become, even in half-primitive Macedon. “In our time,” wrote 
Polybius about 150 B.c., 


the whole of Greece has been subject to a low birth rate and a general decrease of the population, 
owing to which cities have become deserted and the land has ceased to yield fruit... . For as men 
had fallen into such a state of luxury, avarice, and indolence that they did not wish to marry, or, if 
they married, to rear the children born to them, or at most but one or two of them, so as to leave 
these in affluence and bring them up to waste their substance—the evil insensibly but rapidly 
grew. For in cases where, of one or two children, the one was carried off by war and the other by 


sickness, it was evident that the houses must have been left empty . . . and by small degrees cities 
became resourceless and feeble.52 


IV. REVOLUTION IN SPARTA 


Meanwhile that concentration of wealth, which everywhere in Greece was 
enflaming the eternal conflict of classes, produced in Sparta two attempts at 
revolutionary reform. Isolated by its mountain barriers, Sparta had maintained its 
independence, had fought back the Macedonians, and had bravely defeated the 
immense army of Pyrrhus (272). But the greed of the strong generated from 
within the ruin that enemy forces had failed to bring from without. The 
Lycurgean laws against alienating the land from the family by sale, or dividing it 
in bequests, had been abrogated,V! and the fortunes made by Spartans in empire 
or war had gone to buying up the soil.23 By 244 the 700,000 acres of Laconia 
were owned by one hundred families,24 and only seven hundred men had 
preserved the rights of citizenship. Even these no longer ate in common; the poor 
could not make the necessary contribution, while the rich preferred to feast in 
private. A large majority of the families that had once enjoyed the franchise had 
sunk into poverty, and called for a cancellation of debts and a redivision of the 
land. 

It is to the credit of monarchy that the attempt to reform this condition came 
from the Spartan kings. In 242 Agis IV and Leonidas succeeded to the dual 
throne. Convinced that Lycurgus had meant the land to be equally divided 
among all freemen, Agis proposed to redistribute it, to annul all debts, and to 
restore the semicommunism of Lycurgus. Those landowners whose property was 
mortgaged supported the move for cancellation; but when the measure had been 
passed they resisted violently the remaining elements of Agis’ reforms. At the 
instigation of Leonidas, Agis was murdered, along with his mother and his 
grandmother, both of whom had volunteered to surrender their great estates for 
division among the people. In this royal drama the noblest characters were 
women. Chilonis, daughter of Leonidas, was the wife of Cleombrotus, who 
supported Agis. When Leonidas was exiled, and Cleombrotus seized his throne, 
Chilonis left her triumphant husband to share her father’s banishment; when 
Leonidas recaptured power and exiled Cleombrotus, Chilonis chose exile with 
her husband.35 

Leonidas, to get the rich property of Agis’ widow into his family, compelled 
her to marry his son Cleomenes. But Cleomenes fell in love with his wife, and 
imbibed from her the ideas of the dead king. When he came to the throne as 
Cleomenes III he resolved to carry out Agis’ reforms. Having won over the army 


by his courage in war, and the people by the simplicity of his life, he abolished 
the oligarchic ephorate on the ground that Lycurgus had never sanctioned it; he 
killed fourteen resisters, exiled eighty, canceled all debts, divided the land 
among the free population, and restored the Lycurgean discipline. Not content, 
he set out to conquer the Peloponnese for the revolution. The proletariat 
everywhere hailed him as a liberator, and many towns surrendered to him gladly; 
he took Argos, Pellene, Phlius, Epidaurus, Hermione, Troezen, at last even rich 
Corinth. The ferment of his program spread: in Boeotia the payment of debts 
was abandoned, and the state appropriated funds to appease the poor; in 
Megalopolis the philosopher Cercidas pled with the rich to aid the needy before 
revolution destroyed all wealth.26 When Cleomenes invaded Achaea and 
defeated Aratus all upper-class Greece trembled for its property. Aratus appealed 
to Macedonia. Antigonus Doson came down, overwhelmed Cleomenes at 
Sellasia (221), and restored the oligarchic regime in Lacedaemon. Cleomenes 
fled to Egypt, tried and failed to win the help of Ptolemy III, tried and failed to 
rouse the Alexandrians to revolution, and killed himself.37 

The class war continued. A generation after Cleomenes the people of Sparta 
overthrew the government, and set up a revolutionary dictatorship. Philopoemen, 
who had succeeded Aratus as head of the Achaean League, invaded Laconia, and 
restored the rule of property. As soon as Philopoemen had gone the people rose 
again, and set up Nabis as dictator (207). Nabis was a Syrian Semite who had 
been captured in war and sold into slavery at Megalopolis; smarting under 
suppressed ability, he had revenged himself by organizing a revolt among the 
Helots. Now he gave Spartan citizenship to all freemen, and freed all the Helots 
with one word. When the rich obstructed him he confiscated their wealth and cut 
off their heads. The news of his doings went abroad, and he found it a simple 
matter, with the help of the poorer classes, to conquer Argos, Messenia, Elis, and 
part of Arcadia. Everywhere he nationalized large estates, redistributed the land, 
and abolished debts.2° The Achaean League, unable to overthrow him, appealed 
to Rome for aid. Flamininus came, but Nabis offered so resolute a resistance that 
the Roman accepted a truce by which Nabis was to release the imprisoned rich, 
but would retain his power. At this juncture Nabis was assassinated by an agent 
of the Aetolian League (192).39 Four years later Philopoemen marched in again, 
propped up the oligarchs, abolished the Lycurgean regimen, and sold three 
thousand of Nabis’ followers into slavery. The revolution was ended, but so was 
Sparta; it continued to exist, but it played no further part in the history of Greece. 


V. THE ASCENDANCY OF RHODES 


Frightened by the violence of faction and drawn by the movements of 
population, trade and capital passed from the mainland and sought new havens 
in the Aegean. Delos, once rich through Apollo, flourished in the second century 
as a free port under the protection of Rome and the management of Athens. The 
little isle was crowded with alien merchants, business offices, palaces and 
hovels, and the diverse temples of exotic faiths. 


Rhodes reached her zenith in the third century, and was then by common 
consent the most civilized and beautiful city in Hellas. Strabo described the great 
port as “so far superior to all others in harbors, roads, walls, and improvements 
that I am unable to speak of any other city as equal to it, or even as almost equal 
to it.”40 Situated at one of the crossroads of the Mediterranean, in a position to 
take advantage of that expanding trade which Alexander’s conquests had made 
possible between Europe, Egypt, and Asia, Rhodes’ spacious harbors replaced 
Tyre and the Piraeus as a port of reshipment for goods, and as a clearinghouse 
for the organization and financing of commerce in the eastern sea. Her 
merchants established a profitable reputation for honesty, her banks and her 
government for stability, in a world of treachery and change; her powerful fleet, 
manned by her citizens, cleared the Aegean of pirates, maintained an equal 
security for the merchant vessels of all nations, and established a code of 
maritime law so ably devised and so widely accepted that it governed 
Mediterranean trade for centuries, and passed down into the marine law of 
Rome, Constantinople, and Venice. 


Having freed herself from Macedonian domination by her heroic resistance to 
Demetrius Poliorcetes (305), Rhodes steered successfully through the troubled 
politics of the age by maintaining a wise neutrality, or by going to war only to 
check the growth of an aggressor state, or to preserve the freedom of the seas. 
She united many of the Aegean cities in an “Island League,” and exercised her 
presidency so fairly that no one questioned her right to lead. Her government— 
an aristocracy resting on a democratic base as in republican Rome—truled the 
synoecized cities of Lindus, Camirus, Ialysus, and Rhodes with skill and 
comparative justice, gave to alien residents such privileges as Athens had never 
yielded to her metics, protected a large population of slaves so well that when in 
danger it dared to arm them, and laid upon the rich men of the city the obligation 
to take care of the poor.4! The state met its expenses by a two per cent tax upon 
imports and exports. It lent money generously, sometimes without interest, to 
cities in distress. 


When Rhodes herself was physically ruined by an earthquake (225), all the 
Greek world came to her aid, for everyone recognized that her disappearance 
from the Aegean would lead to commercial and financial chaos. Hieron II sent 
one hundred gold talents ($300,000), and set up in the restored city a statuary 
group showing the people of Rhodes being crowned by the people of Syracuse. 
Ptolemy II sent three hundred talentsV!! of silver; Antigonus III sent three 
thousand, together with great quantities of timber and pitch for building; his 
queen Chryseis gave three thousand talents of lead, and 150,000 bushels of corn. 
Seleucus III sent 300,000 bushels of corn and ten fully equipped quinqueremes. 
“As for the towns that contributed each according to its means,” says Polybius, 
“it would be difficult to enumerate them.’ It was a bright interlude in the dark 
annals of political history, one of the rare occasions when all the Greek world 
thought and acted as one. 


I Damocles, sought out everywhere by Demetrius and at last about to be captured, killed himself by 
plunging into a caldron of boiling water.3 We must not misjudge the Athenians from one such instance of 
virtue. 


II Not the Brennus who had invaded Italy in 390 B.c. 


III We have no Gallic version of these matters, nor any “barbarian” account of Greek invasions into Asia, 
Italy, or Sicily. 


IV In the following pages, to allow for the rise of prices in the Hellenistic age, the talent will be reckoned as 
equivalent to $3000 in the United States of 1939. 


V Perhaps it reflected and aided the Hellenistic deification of kings. 
VI Perhaps because the latter had led to family limitation, as in modern France. 


VII A Greek talent weighed fifty-eight pounds avoirdupois. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Hellenism and the Orient 
I. THE SELEUCID EMPIRE 


AS we move from the mainland through the Aegean into the Greek settlements 
in Asia and Egypt we are surprised to find a fresh and flourishing life, and we 
perceive that the Hellenistic age saw not so much the decay as the dissemination 
of Greek civilization. From the end of the Peloponnesian War a stream of Greek 
soldiers and immigrants had entered Asia. Alexander’s conquests widened this 
stream by offering new opportunities and avenues to Hellenic enterprise. 


Seleucus, called “Nicator” (Victor), was distinguished among Alexander’s 
generals as a man of courage, imagination, and unscrupulous generosity. It was 
characteristic of him that he gave his second wife, the beautiful Stratonice, to his 
son Demetrius when he learned that the boy was pining away for love of her. 
Antigonus I, challenging the allotment of Babylonia to Seleucus, set out to 
conquer for himself all the Near East; Seleucus and Ptolemy I defeated him at 
Gaza in 312. From that moment the house of Seleucus dated the Seleucid 
Empire, and a new era—a mode of reckoning that survived in western Asia till 
Mohammed. Seleucus united under his scepter the old kingdoms and cultures of 
Elam, Sumeria, Persia, Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, Phoenicia, and, at times, Asia 
Minor and Palestine. At Seleucia and Antioch he built capitals richer and more 
populous than any ever known in mainland Greece. For Seleucia he chose a site 
near the aged Babylon and the future Baghdad, almost at the junction of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris; it was conveniently located to attract commerce 
between Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf and beyond; within half a century it 
had a population of 600,000 souls—a motley mass of Asiatics dominated by a 
minority of Greeks.! Antioch was similarly situated on the Orontes, not too far 
from its mouth to be reached by ocean shipping, yet sufficiently inland to be safe 
from naval attack, to tap the fertile fields of the river valley, and to draw the 
Mediterranean trade of northern Mesopotamia and Syria. Here the later Seleucid 
emperors established their residence, until under Antiochus IV it became the 
wealthiest city of Seleucid Asia, adorned with temples, porticoes, theaters, 
gymnasiums, palaestras, flower gardens, landscaped boulevards, and parks so 


beautiful that the Garden of Daphne was known throughout Greece for its laurels 
and cypresses, its fountains and streams. 


Seleucus I was assassinated in 281, after thirty-five years of beneficent and 
popular rule. From his death his empire began to disintegrate, torn with 
geographical and racial divisions, violent struggles for the throne, and barbarian 
invasions on every side. Antiochus I Soter (Savior) fought gallantly against the 
Gauls. Antiochus II Theos (the God) lived in a perpetual intoxication, as if again 
to illustrate the gamble of hereditary monarchy; his wife Laodice began that 
chain of intrigue which disrupted and finally ruined the royal house. Antiochus 
III the Great was a man of capacity and culture; his bust in the Louvre shows a 
Greco-Macedonian with the courage of Macedon and the intelligence of Greece. 
He recaptured by untiring war most of the territory which the empire had lost 
since Seleucus I. He established a library at Antioch, and promoted the literary 
movement that culminated in Meleager of Gaza at the close of the second 
century. He preserved the Greek custom of municipal autonomy, writing to the 
cities that “if he should order anything contrary to the laws they should pay no 
attention, but assume that he had acted in ignorance.”2 He was ruined by 
ambition, imagination, and a flair for love. In 217 he was defeated by Ptolemy 
IV at Raphia, and lost Phoenicia, Syria, and Palestine; he consoled himself by a 
victorious expedition into Bactria and India (208), duplicating the exploits of 
Alexander. Lured by Hannibal into helping him against Rome, he landed an 
army in Euboea, fell in love at fifty with a pretty maid of Chalcis, courted her 
honorably, married her elaborately, forgot the war, and spent the winter enjoying 
his happiness.2 The Romans defeated him at Thermopylae, drove him into Asia 
Minor, and overwhelmed him at Magnesia. Restless, he plunged into another 
eastern campaign, and died in its course (187), after a reign of thirty-six years. 


His son Seleucus IV loved peace, administered the empire with economy and 
wisdom, and was assassinated in 175. At that time his younger brother was 
serving as archon at Athens, where he had gone to study philosophy. Hearing of 
Seleucus’ death, he organized an army, marched to Antioch, deposed the 
assassin, and took the throne (175). Antiochus IV was both the most interesting 
and the most erratic of his line, a rare mixture of intellect, insanity, and charm. 
He governed his kingdom ably despite a thousand injustices and absurdities. He 
allowed his delegates to abuse their power, and gave his mistress authority over 
three cities. He was generous and cruel without judgment, often forgiving or 
condemning by whim, surprising simple folk with costly gifts, and tossing 
money with a child’s ecstasy among the crowds in the street. He loved wine, 


women, and art; he drank to excess, and left his royal seat, at banquets, to dance 
naked with the entertainers, or to carouse with wastrels;4 he was a Bohemian 
whose dream of power had come true. He despised the solemnity and trappings 
of the court, played practical jokes upon his dignitaries, and disguised himself to 
know the luxury of anonymity; it delighted him to mingle with the people and 
overhear their comments on the King. He liked to wander among the shops of 
the artisans, watching and studying the work of engravers and jewelers, and 
discussing with them the technical details of their craft. He felt a sincere 
enthusiasm for Greek art, literature, and thought. He made Antioch for a century 
the art center of the Greek world; he paid artists handsomely to set up statuary 
and temples in other cities of Hellas; he redecorated the shrine of Apollo at 
Delos, built a theater for Tegea, and financed the completion of the Olympieum 
at Athens. Having lived fourteen impressionable years in Rome, he had imbibed 
a taste for republican institutions; and as if to foreshadow Augustus, it pleased 
his humor and policy to clothe his monarchical power in the forms of republican 
freedom. The chief effect of his passion for things Roman was the introduction 
of gladiatorial games in Antioch, his capital. The people resented the brutal 
sport, but Antiochus won them over by lavish and spectacular displays; when 
they became accustomed to the butchery he considered their degeneration a 
personal victory. It was characteristic of him that he began as an ardent follower 
of the Stoics, and ended as an easy convert to the Epicureans. He enjoyed his 
own qualities so keenly that he labeled his coins Antiochus Theos Epiphanes— 
the God Made Manifest. Overreaching himself in the manner of his imaginative 
kind, he attempted in 169 to conquer Egypt. He was succeeding when Rome, 
herself a candidate for the Egyptian plum, ordered him to retire from African 
soil. Antiochus asked time to consider; but the Roman envoy, Popilius, drew a 
circle in the sand around Antiochus, and bade him decide before stepping over 
its line. Antiochus yielded in fury, plundered the Temple at Jerusalem to restore 
his treasury, sought glory like his father in a campaign against the eastern tribes, 
and died in Persia on the way, of epilepsy, madness, or disease.° 


Il. SELEUCID CIVILIZATION 


The function of the Seleucid Empire in history was to give to the Near East 
that economic protection and order which Persia had provided before Alexander, 
and which Rome would restore after Caesar. Despite the wars, revolutions, 
spoliations, and corruption normal to human affairs, that function was 
performed. The Macedonian conquest broke down a thousand barriers of 


government and speech, and invited the East and the West to fuller economic 
exchange. The result was a brilliant resurrection of Greek Asia. While division 
and strife, the poverty of the soil, and the migrations of trade routes ruined the 
mainland, the comparative unity and peace preserved by the Seleucids 
encouraged agriculture, commerce, and industry. The Greek cities of Asia were 
no longer free to make revolutions or experiments; homonoia, Harmony, was 
enforced by the kings, and was literally worshiped by the people as a god.® Old 
cities like Miletus, Ephesus, and Smyrna had a second blooming. 


The valleys of the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Jordan, the Orontes, the 
Maeander, the Halys, and the Oxus were fertile then beyond the conception of 
present imagination, obsessed with the vision of the deserts and rocky wastes 
that cover so much of the Near East after two thousand years of erosion, 
deforestation, and neglectful tenant tillage.” The soil was irrigated by a system of 
canals maintained under the supervision of the state. The land was owned by the 
king, or his nobles, or the cities, or the temples, or private individuals; in all 
cases the labor was performed by serfs transmitted with the soil in bequest or 
sale. The government considered as national property all the riches contained in 
the earth,® but did little to exploit them. Trades, and even cities, were now highly 
specialized. Miletus was a busy textile center; Antioch imported raw materials 
and turned them into finished goods. Some large factories, manned with slaves, 
achieved a modest degree of mass production for the general market.9 But 
domestic consumption lagged behind production; the people were so poor that 
no adequate home market encouraged large-scale industry. 


Commerce was the life of Hellenistic economy. It made the great fortunes, 
built the great cities, and employed a growing proportion of the expanding 
population. Money transactions now almost completely replaced the barter that 
had survived for four centuries the coinage of Croesus. Egypt, Rhodes, Seleucia, 
Pergamum, and other governments issued currencies sufficiently stable and 
similar to facilitate international trade. Bankers provided public and private 
credit. Ships were larger, made four to six knots per hour, and shortened voyages 
by crossing the open sea. On land the Seleucids developed and extended the 
great highways left as part of Persia’s legacy to the East. Caravan routes 
converged from inner Asia upon Seleucia, and opened out thence to Damascus, 
Berytus (Beirut), and Antioch. Enriched by trade, and enriching it in turn, 
populous centers rose there and at Babylon, Tyre, Tarsus, Xanthus, Rhodes, 
Halicarnassus, Miletus, Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Byzantium, Cyzicus, 
Apamea, Heracleia, Amisus, Sinope, Panticapaeum, Olbia, Lysimacheia, 


Abydos, Thessalonica (Salonika), Chalcis, Delos, Corinth, Ambracia, 
Epidamnus (Durazzo), Taras, Neapolis (Naples), Rome, Massalia, Emporium, 
Panormus (Palermo), Syracuse, Utica, Carthage, Cyrene, and Alexandria. One 
busy web of trade bound together Spain under Carthage and Rome, Carthage 
under Hamilcar, Syracuse under Hieron II, Rome under the Scipios, Macedonia 
under the Antigonids, Greece under the Leagues, Egypt under the Ptolemies, the 
Near East under the Seleucids, India under the Mauryas, and China under the 
Hans. The routes from China passed through Turkestan, Bactria, and Persia, or 
over the Aral, Caspian, and Black Seas. The routes from India passed through 
Afghanistan and Persia to Seleucia, or through Arabia and Petra to Jerusalem 
and Damascus, or across the Indian Ocean to Adana (Aden), then through the 
Red Sea to Arsinoé (Suez), and thence to Alexandria. It was for control of the 
last two routes that the Seleucid and Ptolemaic dynasties fought those “Syrian 
Wars” that finally weakened them both to the point of falling vassal to Rome. 


The Seleucid monarchy, inheriting the Asiatic tradition, was absolute; no 
assembly limited its power. The court was planned on the Oriental style, with 
chamberlains and lace, eunuchs and uniforms, incense and music; only the 
speech and the inner dress remained Greek. The nobles were not half- 
independent chieftains as in Macedonia or medieval Europe, but administrative 
or military appointees of the king. It was this structure of monarchy that passed 
down from Persia through the Seleucids and Sassanids to the Rome of Diocletian 
and the Byzantium of Constantine. Knowing that their power, in an alien scene, 
rested upon the loyalty of the Greek population, the Seleucid kings labored to 
restore the old Greek cities and to establish new ones. Seleucus I founded nine 
Seleucias, six Antiochs, five Laodiceas, three Apameas, one Stratonice; and his 
successors imitated him to the best of their lesser ability. Cities grew and 
multiplied as in nineteenth-century America. 


Through them the Hellenization of western Asia proceeded, on the surface, at 
a rapid pace. The process, of course, was old; it had begun with the Great 
Migration, and the Hellenistic Dispersion was in part the Renaissance of Ionia, a 
return of Greek civilization to its early Asiatic homes. Even before Alexander 
Greeks had held high offices in the Persian Empire, and Greek merchants had 
dominated the trade routes of the nearer East. Now the opening of political, 
commercial, and artistic opportunities drew from old Greece, Magna Graecia, 
and Sicily an emigrant flow of adventurers, settlers, scribes, soldiers, traders, 
doctors, scholars, and courtesans. Greek sculptors and engravers made statues 
and coins for Phoenician, Lycian, Carian, Cilician, Bactrian kings. Greek 


dancing girls became the rage of Asiatic ports.19 Sexual immorality took on a 
Greek grace, and Greek palaestras and gymnasiums aroused in some Orientals 
an unwonted devotion to athletics and baths. Cities secured new water supplies 
and drainage systems; avenues were paved and cleaned. Schools, libraries, and 
theaters stimulated reading and literature; collegians (epheboi) and university 
students roamed the streets and played their ancient pranks upon one another and 
the populace. No one was counted cultured unless he understood Greek and 
could enjoy the plays of Menander and Euripides. This imposition of Greek 
civilization upon the Near East is one of the startling phenomena of ancient 
history; no change so swift and far-reaching had ever been seen in Asia. We 
know too little of its details and its results. We are poorly informed about the 
literature, philosophy, and science of Seleucid Asia; if we find in it few figures 
of prime magnitude—Zeno the Stoic, Seleucus the astronomer, and, in the 
Roman period, Meleager the poet and Poseidippus the polymath—we cannot be 
sure that there were not many more. It was a flourishing culture, full of variety, 
refinement, and verve, and as fertile in art as any preceding age. Never before, so 
far as our knowledge goes, had a civilization achieved so wide a spread and such 
complex unity amid so many diverse environments. For a century western Asia 
belonged to Europe. The way was prepared for the Pax Romana, and the 
embracing synthesis of Christendom. 

But the East was not conquered. It was too deepiy and anciently itself to yield 
its soul. The masses of the people continued to speak their native tongues, to 
pursue their long-accustomed ways, and to worship their ancestral gods. Beyond 
the Mediterranean coasts the Greek veneer grew thin, and such Hellenic centers 
as Seleucia on the Tigris were Greek islands in an Oriental sea. There was no 
such fusion of races and cultures as Alexander had dreamed of; there were 
Greeks and Greek civilization on the top, and a medley of Asiatic peoples and 
cultures underneath. The qualities of the Greek intellect made no entry into the 
Oriental mind; the energy and love of novelty, the zest for worldliness and the 
passion for perfection, the expressiveness and individualism of the Greek 
effected no change in the Oriental character. On the contrary, as time moved on, 
Eastern ways of thought and feeling surged up from below into the ruling 
Greeks, and through them flowed westward to transform the “pagan” world. In 
Babylon the patient Semitic merchant and the temple banker regained 
ascendancy over the volatile Hellene, preserved the cuneiform writing, and 
forced back the Greek language into second place in the business world. 
Astrology and alchemy corrupted Greek astronomy and physics; Oriental 
monarchy proved more powerful than Greek democracy, and finally impressed 
its form upon the West; Greek kings and Roman emperors became gods in the 


manner of the East, and the Asiatic theory of the divine right of kings passed 
down through Rome and Constantinople into modem Europe. Through Zeno the 
East insinuated its quietism and fatalism into Greek philosophy; through a 
hundred channels it poured its mysticism and its piety into the vacuum left by 
the decay of the orthodox Greek faith. The Greek readily accepted the gods of 
the Orient as essentially identical with his own; but as the Greek did not really 
believe, and the Asiatic did, the Oriental god survived while the Greek god died. 
Artemis of the Ephesians became again an Eastern maternity goddess, with a 
dozen breasts. Babylonian, Phoenician, and Syrian cults captured great numbers 
of the invading Hellenes. The Greeks offered the East philosophy, the East 
offered Greece religion; religion won because philosophy was a luxury for the 
few, religion was a consolation for the many. In the rhythmic historic alternation 
of belief and unbelief, mysticism and naturalism, religion and science, religion 
returned to power because it recognized the secret helplessness and loneliness of 
man, and gave him inspiration and poetry; a disillusioned, exploited, war- 
wearied world was glad to believe and hope again. The least expected and most 
profound effect of Alexander’s conquest was the Orientalization of the European 
soul. 


Il. PERGAMUM 


The gradual absorption of the Greeks by Asia weakened the Seleucid power, 
and generated independent kingdoms on the edge of the Hellenistic world. As 
early as 280 Armenia, Cappadocia, Pontus, and Bithynia set up their own 
monarchies; and soon the Greek cities of the Black Sea fell subject to Asiatic 
rule. Bactria and Sogdiana broke away about 250. In 247 Arsaces, chief of the 
Parni—an Iranian nomad tribe—killed the Seleucid governor of Persia and set 
up the kingdom of Parthia, destined to plague Rome for centuries. In 282 
Philataerus, entrusted by Lysimachus with the care of nine thousand talents and 
the fortified hill of Pergamum in Asia Minor, appropriated the money and 
declared his independence. His nephew Eumenes I absorbed Pitane and 
Atarneus, and made Pergamum a sovereign monarchy (262). Attalus I earned the 
gratitude of Greek Asia by driving back the Gauls who had penetrated to his city 
walls (230); his eldest son, Eumenes II, continued his competent rule, but 
shocked Greece by calling in the aid of Rome against Antiochus III. After their 
defeat of Antiochus at Magnesia the Romans gave Eumenes nearly all of Asia 
Minor. His brother and successor, Attalus II, distrusted the power of his sons to 
keep Pergamum free, and at his death (139) bequeathed his kingdom to Rome. 


The little state did what it could to redeem the treachery of its birth and 
growth by making itself the rival of Alexandria as a center of art and learning. 
The wealth that came from the mines, vines, and cornfields, from the 
manufacture of woolens, parchments, and perfumes, from the making of bricks 
and tiles, and the mastery of north Aegean trade went not only to maintain a 
strong army and navy, but to encourage literature and art. The Pergamene kings 
believed that government and private business could fruitfully compete, 
supplying a mutual check on inefficiency and greed. The king cultivated large 
tracts of land with slaves, and operated, though not as monopolies, many 
factories, quarries, and mines. Under this unique system wealth increased and 
multiplied. Pergamum became an ornate capital, famous for its altar to Zeus, its 
luxurious palaces, its library and theater, its palaestras and baths; even its public 
lavatories upheld the municipal pride.!! The library was second only to 
Alexandria’s in the number of its volumes and the repute of its scholars; and the 
pinakotheka housed, for the public enjoyment, a great collection of paintings. 
For half a century Pergamum was the finest flower of Hellenic civilization. 


Meanwhile the House of Seleucus had fallen into decay. The rise of 
independent kingdoms almost confined its power to Mesopotamia and Syria. 
Parthia, Pergamum, Egypt, and Rome patiently labored to weaken the dynasty 
by supporting pretenders at every succession, and fomenting faction and civil 
war. In 153, just as Demetrius I was restoring vigor to the Seleucid government, 
Rome collected mercenaries from every quarter to bolster up the false claims of 
a Smyrnean adventurer to the throne. Pergamum and Egypt joined in the attack; 
Demetrius fought and died heroically, and the Seleucid power fell into the hands 
of the worthless Alexander Balas, the puppet of his mistresses and of Rome. 


IV. HELLENISM AND THE JEWS 


The history of Judea in the Hellenistic age turns on two conflicts: the external 
struggle between Seleucid Asia and Ptolemaic Egypt for Palestine, and the 
internal struggle between the Hellenic and the Hebraic ways of life. The first 
conflict is dead history, and may be briefly dismissed; Matthew Arnold believed 
the second conflict to be one of the lasting cleavages of human feeling and 
thought. In the original division of Alexander’s empire Judea (i.e., Palestine 
south of Samaria) had been awarded to Ptolemy. The Seleucids never accepted 
this decision; they saw themselves separated from the Mediterranean, and 
coveted the wealth that might come from the trade that passed through 


Damascus and Jerusalem. In the resultant wars Ptolemy I won, and Judea 
remained subject to the Ptolemies for more than a century (312-198). It paid an 
annual tribute of eight thousand talents, but despite this burden the land 
prospered. Judea was left a large measure of self-government under the 
hereditary high priest of Jerusalem and the Great Assembly. This gerousia, or 
Council of Elders, which Ezra and Nehemiah had formed two centuries back, 
became both a senate and a supreme court. Its seventy or more members were 
chosen from the heads of the leading families, and from the most learned 
scholars (Soferim) of the land. Its regulations—the Dibre Soferim—set the 
pattern of orthodox Judaism from the Hellenistic age to our own. 

The basis of Judaism was religion: the idea of a surveillant and upholding 
deity entered into every phase and moment of Jewish life. Morals and manners 
were ordained by the gerousia in strictness and detail. Entertainments and games 
were few and restrained. Intermarriage with non-Jews was forbidden; so were 
celibacy and infanticide. Hence the Jews bred abundantly, and reared all their 
children; despite war and famine their numbers grew throughout antiquity, until 
in the time of Caesar there were some seven million Jews in the Roman Empire. 
The bulk of the population, before the Maccabean era, was agricultural. The 
Jews were not yet a nation of traders; even as late as the first century AD. 
Josephus wrote: “We are not a commercial people“;!3 the great trading peoples 
of the age were the Phoenicians, the Arabs, and the Greeks. Slavery existed in 
Judea as elsewhere, but the class war was relatively mild. Art was undeveloped; 
only music flourished. The flute, the drum, the cymbal, the “ram’s horn” or 
trumpet, the lyre, and the harp were used to accompany the single voice, the folk 
song, or the solemn religious antiphons. Jewish religion scorned the concessions 
of Greek ritual to popular imagination; it would have nothing to do with images, 
oracles, or birds’ entrails; it was less anthropomorphic and superstitious, less 
colorful and joyful, than the religion of the Greeks. Face to face with the naive 
polytheism of Hellenic cults, the rabbis chanted the sonorous refrain still heard 
in every Jewish synagogue: Shammai Israel, Adonai eleénu, Adonai echod 
—”Hear, O Israel: the Lord is our God, the Lord is one.” 

Into this simple and puritan life the invading Greeks brought all the 
distractions and temptations of a refined and epicurean civilization. Around 
Judea was a ring of Greek settlements and cities: Samaria, Neapolis (Shechem), 
Gaza, Ascalon, Azotus (Ashdod), Joppa (Jaffa), Apollonia, Doris, Sycamina, 
Polis (Haifa), and Acco (Acre). Just across the Jordan was a leagued decapolis of 
Greek cities: Damascus, Gadara, Gerasa, Dium, Philadelphia, Pella, Raphia, 
Hippo, Scythopolis, and Canetha. Each of these had Greek institutions and 
establishments—temples to Greek gods and goddesses, schools and academies, 


gymnasiums and palaestras, and nude games. From such cities, and from 
Alexandria, Antioch, Delos, and Rhodes, Greeks and Jews came to Jerusalem, 
bringing the infection of a Hellenism devoted to science and philosophy, art and 
literature, beauty and pleasure, song and dance, drinking and feasting, athletics 
and courtesans and handsome boys, along with a gay sophistication that 
questioned all morals, and an urbane skepticism that undermined all supernatural 
belief. How could Jewish youth resist these invitations to delight, this easy 
liberation from a thousand irksome restraints? Young wits among the Jews 
began to laugh at the priests as moneygrubbers, and at their pious followers as 
fools who allowed old age to come upon them without having ever known the 
pleasures, luxuries, and subtleties of life. Rich Jews were also won over, for they 
could afford to yield to temptation. Jews who sought appointment from Greek 
officials felt it the part of policy to speak the Greek language, to live in the 
Greek way, even to say a few kind words to the Greek gods. 

Against this powerful assault upon both the intellect and the senses three 
forces defended the Jews: the persecution under Antiochus IV, the protection of 
Rome, and the power and prestige of a Law believed to be divinely revealed. 
Like antibodies gathering to attack an infection, the more religious among the 
Jews formed themselves into a sect called Chasidim—the Pious. They began 
(about 300 B.c.) with a simple pledge to avoid wine for a given period; later, by 
the inevitable psychology of war, they went to the extremes of Puritanism, and 
frowned upon all physical pleasure as a surrender to Satan and the Greeks. The 
Greeks marveled at them, and classified them with the strange “gymnosophists,” 
or nude ascetic philosophers, whom Alexander’s army had come upon in India. 
Even the common Jew deprecated the severe religiosity of the Chasidim, and 
sought for some middle way. Perhaps a compromise would have been reached 
had it not been for the attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to force Hellenism upon 
Judea by persuasion of the sword. 

In 198 Antiochus II defeated Ptolemy V, and made Judea a part of the 
Seleucid Empire. Tired of the Egyptian yoke, the Jews supported Antiochus, and 
welcomed his capture of Jerusalem as a liberation. But his successor, Antiochus 
IV, thought of Judea as a source of revenue; he was planning great campaigns, 
and needed funds. He ordered the Jews to pay in taxes one third of their grain 
crops and one half of the fruit of their trees.!4 Ignoring the usual inheritance of 
the office, he appointed as high priest the sycophantic Jason, who represented 
the Hellenizing party in Jerusalem and sought permission to establish Greek 
institutions in Judea. Antiochus heard him gladly, for he was disturbed by the 
diversity and persistence of Oriental cults in Greek Asia, and dreamed of 
unifying his polyglot empire through one law and one faith. When Jason went 


about these matters with insufficient haste Antiochus replaced him with 
Menelaus, who gave him larger promises and a fatter bribe.!° Under Menelaus 
Yahweh was identified with Zeus, Temple vessels were sold to raise funds, and 
in some Jewish communities sacrifices were offered to Hellenic deities. A 
gymnasium was opened in Jerusalem, and Jewish youths, even priests, took part, 
naked, in athletic games; some young Jews, in the ardor of their Hellenism, 
underwent operations to remedy the physiological shortcomings that might 
reveal their race.16 

Shocked by these developments, and feeling their religion challenged in its 
very existence, the majority of the Jewish people went over to the side and view 
of the Chasidim. When Antiochus IV was expelled from Egypt by Popilius 
(168), the news reached Jerusalem in the form of a report that he had been killed. 
The rejoicing Jews deposed his appointees, massacred the leaders of the 
Hellenizing party, and cleansed the Temple of what they felt to be pagan 
abominations. Antiochus, not dead but humiliated, moneyless, and convinced 
that the Jews had obstructed his campaign against Egypt and were conspiring to 
return Judea to the Ptolemies,!” marched up to Jerusalem, slaughtered Jews of 
either sex by the thousand, desecrated and looted the Temple, appropriated for 
the royal coffers its golden altar, its vessels, and its treasuries, restored Menelaus 
to supreme power, and gave orders for the compulsory Hellenization of all Jews 
(167). He commanded that the Temple be rededicated as a shrine to Zeus, that a 
Greek altar be built over the old one, and that the usual sacrifices be replaced 
with a sacrifice of swine. He forbade the keeping of the Sabbath or the Jewish 
festivals, and made circumcision a capital crime. Throughout Judea the old 
religion and its rites were interdicted, and the Greek ritual was made compulsory 
on pain of death. Every Jew who refused to eat pork, or who was found 
possessing the Book of the Law, was to be jailed or killed, and the Book 
wherever found was to be burned.!8 Jerusalem itself was put to the flames, its 
walls were destroyed, and its Jewish population was sold into slavery. Foreign 
peoples were brought in to resettle the site, a new fortress was built upon Mt. 
Zion, and a garrison of troops was left in it to rule the city in the name of the 
King.!9 At times, it seems, Antiochus thought of establishing and requiring the 
worship of himself as a god.”29 

The orgy of persecution became intensified as its proceeded. There is always, 
in any society, a minority whose instincts rejoice in the permission to persecute; 
it is a release from civilization. The agents of Antiochus, having put an end to all 
visible expression of Judaism in Jerusalem, passed like a searching fire into the 
towns and villages. Everywhere they gave the people a choice between death 
and participation in Hellenic worship, which included the eating of sacrificial 


swine.2! All synagogues and Jewish schools were closed. Those who refused to 
work on the Sabbath were outlawed as rebels. On the day of the Bacchanalia the 
Jews were compelled to deck themselves with ivy like the Greeks, to take part in 
the processions, and to sing wild songs in honor of Dionysus. Many Jews 
conformed to the demands, waiting for the storm to pass. Many others fled into 
caves Or mountain retreats, lived on clandestine gleanings from the fields, and 
resolutely carried on the ordinances of Jewish life. The Chasidim circulated 
among them, preaching courage and resistance. A detachment of royal troops, 
coming upon some caves in which thousands of Jews—men, women, and 
children—were hiding, ordered them to come forth. The Jews refused; and 
because it was the Sabbath, they would not move the stones that might have 
blocked the entrance to the caves. The soldiers attacked with fire and sword, 
killing many of the refugees and asphyxiating the remainder with smoke.22 
Women who had circumcized their newborn sons were cast with their infants 
over the city walls to death.25 The Greeks were surprised to find the strength of 
the old faith; not for centuries had they seen such loyalty to an idea. The stories 
of martyrdom went from mouth to mouth, filled books like the First and Second 
Maccabees, and gave to Christianity the prototypes of its martyrs and its 
martyrology. Judaism, which had been near assimilation, became intensified in 
religious and national consciousness, and withdrew into a protective isolation. 

Among the Jews who in those days fled from Jerusalem were Mattathias—of 
the family of Hasmonai, of the tribe of Aaron—and his five sons—Johannan 
Caddis, Simon, Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan. When Apelles, an agent of 
Antiochus, came to Modin, where these six had sought refuge, he summoned the 
inhabitants to repudiate the Law and sacrifice to Zeus. The aged Mattathias came 
forward with his sons and said: “Even should all the people in the kingdom obey 
the order to depart from the faith of their fathers, I and my sons will abide by the 
Covenant of our ancestors.” As one of the Jews approached the altar to make the 
required sacrifice Mattathias slew him, and slew also the King’s commissioner. 
Then he said to the people: “Whoever is zealous for the Law, and wishes to 
support the Covenant, let him follow me.”24 Many of the villagers retired with 
him and his sons to the mountains of Ephraim; and there they were joined by a 
small band of young rebels, and by such of the Chasidim as were still alive. 

Soon afterward Mattathias died, having designated as captain of his band his 
son Judas, called Maccabee.!! Judas was a warrior whose courage equaled his 
piety; before every battle he prayed like a saint, but in the hour of battle “he was 
like a lion in his rage.” The little army “lived in the mountains after the manner 
of beasts, feeding on herbs.” Every now and then it descended upon a 
neighboring village, killed backsliders, pulled down pagan altars, and “what 


children soever they found uncircumcized, those they circumcized valiantly.”25 
These things being reported to Antiochus, he sent an army of Syrian Greeks to 
destroy the Maccabean force. Judas met them in the pass of Emmaus; and 
though the Greeks were trained mercenaries fully armed, and Judas’ band was 
poorly armed and clad, the Jews won a complete victory (166). Antiochus sent a 
larger force, whose general was so confident that he brought slave merchants 
with him to buy the Jews whom he expected to capture, and posted in the towns 
the prices that he would ask.2© Judas defeated these troops at Mizpah, and so 
decisively that Jerusalem fell into his hands without resistance. He removed all 
pagan altars and ornaments from the Temple, cleansed and rededicated it, and 
restored the ancient service amid the acclaim of the returning orthodox Jews 
(164), ll 

As the regent Lysias advanced with a new army to recapture the capital, the 
news came—this time true—that Antiochus was dead (163). Desiring to be free 
for action elsewhere, Lysias offered the Jews full religious freedom on condition 
that they lay down their arms. The Chasidim consented, the Maccabeans refused; 
Judas announced that Judea, to be safe from further persecutions, must achieve 
political as well as religious liberty. Intoxicated with power, the Maccabeans 
now took their turn at persecution, pursuing the Hellenizing faction vengefully 
not only in Jerusalem but in the cities that bordered the frontier.2” In 161 Judas 
defeated Nicanor at Adasa, and strengthened himself by making an alliance with 
Rome; but in the same year, fighting against great odds at Elasa, he was slain. 
His brother Jonathan carried on the war bravely, but was himself killed at Acco 
(143). The only surviving brother, Simon, supported by Rome, won from 
Demetrius II, in 142, an acknowledgment of Judean independence. By popular 
decree Simon was appointed both high priest and general; and as these offices 
were made hereditary in his family, he became the founder of the Hasmonean 
dynasty. The first year of his reign was counted as the beginning of a new era, 
and an issue of coinage proclaimed the heroic rebirth of the Jewish state. 


I On this site Professor Leroy Waterman in 1931 exhumed tablets indicating that one of the richest citizens 
of Seleucia had avoided the payment of taxes for twenty-five years. ! 


II Usually but uncertainly interpreted as “The Hammer.” 


III The anniversary of this Rededication (Hanukkah) is still celebrated in nearly every Jewish home. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Egypt and the West 
I. THE KINGS’ REGISTER 


‘THE smallest but richest morsel of Alexander’s legacy was allotted to the ablest 
and wisest of his generals. With characteristic loyalty—perhaps as a visible 
sanction of his authority—Ptolemy, son of Lagus, brought the body of the dead 
king to Memphis, and had it entombed in a sarcophagus of gold.! He brought 
with him also Alexander’s occasional mistress Thais, married her, and had by 
her two sons. He was a plain, blunt soldier, capable both of generous feeling and 
of realistic thinking. While other inheritors of Alexander’s realm spent half their 
lives in war, and dreamed of undivided sovereignty, Ptolemy devoted himself to 
consolidating his position in an alien country, and to promoting Egyptian 
agriculture, commerce, and industry. He built a great fleet, and made Egypt as 
secure against naval attack as nature had made it almost unassailable by land. He 
helped Rhodes and the Leagues to preserve their independence of Macedon, and 
so won the title of Soter. Only when, after eighteen years of labor, he had firmly 
organized the political and economic life of his new realm did he call himself 
king (305). Through him and his successor Greek Egypt established its rule over 
Cyrene, Crete, the Cyclades, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, Phoenicia, Samos, Lesbos, 
Samothrace, and the Hellespont. In his old age he found time to write 
astonishingly truthful commentaries on his campaigns, and to establish, about 
290, the Museum and Library that were to make the fame of Alexandria. In 285, 
feeling his eighty-two years, he appointed his second son, Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
to the throne, yielded the government to him, and took his place as a subject in 
the young king’s court. Two years later he died. 

Already the fertile valley and delta had poured great wealth into the royal 
treasury. Ptolemy I, to give a dinner to his friends, had had to borrow their silver 
and rugs; Ptolemy II spent $2,500,000 on the feast that climaxed his coronation.2 
The new Pharaoh was a convert to the philosophy of Cyrene, and was resolved 
to enjoy each monochronos hedone—every pleasure that the moment gave. He 
ate himself into obesity, tried a variety of mistresses, repudiated his wife, and 
finally married his sister Arsinoé.s The new queen ruled the Empire and 


managed its wars while Ptolemy II reigned among the chefs and scholars of his 
court. Following and improving upon the example of his father, he invited to 
Alexandria as his guests famous poets, savants, critics, scientists, philosophers, 
and artists, and made his capital beautiful with architecture in the Greek style. 
During his long reign Alexandria became the literary and scientific capital of the 
Mediterranean, and Alexandrian literature flourished as it would never do again. 
Nevertheless Philadelphus was unhappy in his old age; his gout and his cares 
increased with the extent of his wealth and his power. Looking out from his 
palace window he saw and envied a beggar who lay at ease in the sun on the 
harbor dunes, and he mourned, “Alas, that I was not born one of these!’’4 
Haunted by the fear of death, he sought in the lore of Egyptian priests the magic 
elixir of eternal life.° 

He had so enlarged and lavishly financed the Museum and Library that later 
history named him as their founder. In 307 Demetrius of Phalerum, expelled 
from Athens, had taken refuge in Egypt. Ten years later we find him at the court 
of Ptolemy I. It was he, apparently, who suggested to Ptolemy Soter that the 
capital and the dynasty might be made illustrious by establishing a Museum— 
i.e., a House of the Muses—i.e., of the arts and sciences—which would rival the 
universities of Athens. Inspired, probably, by Aristotle’s industry in collecting 
and classifying books, knowledge, animals, plants, and constitutions, Demetrius 
appears to have recommended the erection of a group of buildings capable not 
only of sheltering a great collection of books, but also of housing scholars who 
would devote their lives to research. The plan appealed to the first two 
Ptolemies; funds were provided, and the new university slowly took form near 
the royal palaces. There was a general mess hall, where the scholars seem to 
have had their meals; there was an exedra, or lecture hall, a court, a cloister, a 
garden, an astronomical observatory, and the great Library. The head of the 
entire institution was technically a priest, since it was formally dedicated to the 
Muses as actual goddesses. Living in the Museum were four groups of scholars: 
astronomers, writers, mathematicians, and physicians. All of these men were 
Greeks, and all received a salary from the royal treasury. Their function was not 
to teach, but to make researches, studies, and experiments. In later decades, as 
students multiplied about the Museum, its members undertook to give lectures, 
but the Museum remained to the end an Institute for Advanced Studies rather 
than a university. It was, so far as we know, the first establishment ever set up by 
a state for the promotion of literature and science. It was the distinctive 
contribution of the Ptolemies and Alexandria to the history of civilization. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus died in 246, after a long and largely beneficent reign. 
Ptolemy III Euergetes (Well-Doer) was another Thothmes III, intent on 


conquering the Near East; he took Sardis and Babylon, marched as far as India, 
and so effectually disorganized the Seleucid Empire that it crumbled at the touch 
of Rome. We shall not follow the record of his wars, for though there is drama in 
the details of strife, there is a dreary eternity in its causes and results; such 
history becomes a menial attendance upon the vicissitudes of power, in which 
victories and defeats cancel one another into a resounding zero. Euergetes’ 
young wife Berenice gave thanks for his successes by dedicating a lock of her 
hair to the gods; the poets celebrated the story, and the astronomers lauded her to 
the skies by naming one of the constellations Coma Berenices—Berenice’s Hair. 
Ptolemy IV Philopator so loved his father that he imitated his wars and his 
triumphs. But his victory over Antiochus III at Raphia (217) had been won with 
native troops—their first use by any Ptolemy; and the Egyptians, now armed and 
conscious of their strength, began from this time onward to break down the 
authority of the Greeks on the Nile. Philopator gave himself to amusement, spent 
much time on his spacious pleasure boat, introduced the Bacchanalia into Egypt, 
and half persuaded himself that he was descended from Dionysus. In 205 his 
wife was killed by his mistress; and shortly afterward Philopator himself passed 
away. In the ensuing chaos Philip V of Macedon and Antiochus III of Seleucia 
were about to dismember and absorb Egypt when Rome—with which the second 
Ptolemy had made a treaty of friendship—entered upon the scene, defeated 
Philip, sent Antiochus packing, and made Egypt a Roman protectorate (205). 


Il. SOCIALISM UNDER THE PTOLEMIES 


By far the most interesting aspect of Ptolemaic Egypt is its extensive 
experiment in state socialism. Royal ownership of the land had long been a 
sacred custom in Egypt; the Pharaoh, as king and god, had full right to the soil 
and all that it produced. The fellah was not a slave, but he could not leave his 
place without the permission of the government, and he was required to turn 
over the larger part of his crops to the state.© The Ptolemies accepted this system, 
and extended it by appropriating the great tracts which, under previous 
dynasties, had belonged to the Egyptian nobles or priests. A great bureaucracy of 
governmental overseers, supported by armed guards, managed all Egypt as a 
vast state farm.” Nearly every peasant in Egypt was told by these officials what 
soil to till and what crops to grow; his labor and his animals could at any time be 
requisitioned by the state for mining, building, hunting, and the making of canals 
or roads; his harvest was gauged by state measurers, registered by the scribes, 
threshed on the royal threshing floor, and conveyed by a living chain of fellahs 


into the granaries of the king.6 There were exceptions to the system: the 
Ptolemies allowed the farmer to own his house and garden; they resigned the 
cities to private property; and they gave a right of leasehold to soldiers whose 
services were rewarded with land. But this leasehold was usually confined to 
areas which the owner agreed to devote to vineyards, orchards, or olive groves; 
it excluded the power of bequest, and might at any time be canceled by the king. 
As Greek energy and skill improved these cleruchic (shareholders’) lands, a 
demand arose for the right to transmit the property from father to son. In the 
second century such bequest was permitted by custom, but not by law; in the last 
century before Christ it was recognized by law,9 and the usual evolution from 
common property to private property was complete. 

Doubtless this system of socialism had been evolved because the conditions 
of tillage in Egypt required more co-operation, more unison of action in time and 
space, than individual ownership could be expected to provide. The amount and 
character of the crops to be sown depended upon the extent of the annual 
inundation, and the efficiency of irrigation and drainage; these matters naturally 
made for central control. Greek engineers in the employ of the government 
improved the ancient processes, and applied a more scientific and intensive 
agriculture to the land. The ancient shaduf was replaced by the noria, a large 
wheel sometimes forty feet in diameter, equipped with buckets hanging freely on 
the interior rim; at the top of the revolution each bucket was tilted by an 
obstructing bar, and emptied its contents into an irrigation reservoir; better still, 
the “screw of Archimedes” and the pump of Ctesibius!! raised water with a speed 
unknown before the Ptolemies.19 The centralization of economic management in 
the hands of the government, and the institution of forced labor, made possible 
great public works of flood control, road construction, irrigation, and building, 
and prepared the way for the engineering feats of Rome. Ptolemy II drained 
Lake Moeris, and turned its bed into a great tract of fertile land for distribution 
among the soldiers. In 285 he began to restore the canal from the Nile near 
Heliopolis to the Red Sea near Suez;!! Pharaoh Necho and Darius I had built and 
rebuilt this, but twice the shifting sands had choked it up, as in a century they 
would do again. 

Industry operated under similar conditions. The government not only owned 
the mines, but either worked them itself, or appropriated the ore.!2 The 
Ptolemies opened up valuable gold deposits in Nubia, and had a stable gold 
coinage. They controlled the copper mines of Cyprus and Sinai. They had a 
monopoly of oil—derived not from the soil but from plants like linseed, croton, 
and sesame. The government fixed, each year, the amount of land to be sown to 
such plants; it took the whole produce at its own price; it extracted the oil in state 


factories through great beam presses worked by serfs; it sold the oil to retailers at 
its own price, and excluded foreign competition by a heavy tariff; its profit 
ranged from seventy to three hundred per cent.!3 Apparently there were similar 
governmental subsidies in salt, natron (carbonate of soda used as soap), incense, 
papyrus, and textiles; there were some private textile factories, but they had to 
sell all their product to the state.14 Minor industries were left in private hands; 
the state merely licensed and supervised them, bought a large share of their 
output at fixed prices, and taxed a good part of the profits into the royal treasury. 
Handicrafts were carried on by ancient guilds, whose members were by tradition 
bound to their trade, their village, even to their domicile.1° Industry was well 
developed; chariots, furniture, terra cotta, carpets, cosmetics were produced in 
abundance; glass blowing and the weaving of linen were Alexandrian 
specialties. Invention was more advanced in Ptolemaic Egypt than in any 
economy before imperial Rome’s; the screw chain, the wheel chain, the cam 
chain, the ratchet chain, the pulley chain, and the screw press were all in use;1!6 
and the chemistry of dyes had progressed to the point of treating cloths with 
diverse reagents which brought forth, from immersion in one dye, a variety of 
fast colors.17 In general the factories of Alexandria were worked by slaves, 
whose low cost of maintenance enabled the Ptolemies to undersell in foreign 
trade the products of Greek handicraft.18 

All commerce was controlled and regulated by the government; retail traders 
were usually state agents distributing state goods.19 All caravan routes and 
waterways were owned by the state. Ptolemy II introduced the camel into Egypt, 
and organized a camel post to the south; this carried only governmental 
communications, but these included nearly all the commercial correspondence of 
the country. The Nile was busy with passenger and freight traffic, apparently 
under private management subject to state regulation.29 For the Mediterranean 
trade the Ptolemies built the largest commercial fleet of the time, with vessels of 
three hundred tons burden.2! The warehouses of Alexandria invited world trade; 
its double harbor was the envy of other cities; its lighthouse was one of the 
Seven Wonders.!!! The fields, factories, and workshops of Egypt supplied a great 
surplus, which found markets as far east as China, as far south as central Africa, 
as far north as Russia and the British Isles. Egyptian explorers sailed down to 
Zanzibar and Somaliland, and told the world about the Troglodytes who lived 
along the east African coast on sea food, ostriches, carrots, and roots.24 To break 
the Arab hold on Indian trade with the Near East, Egyptian ships sailed directly 
from the Nile to India. Under the wise encouragement of the Ptolemies 
Alexandria became the leading port of reshipment for Eastern merchandise 
destined for the markets of the Mediterranean. 


This flowering of commerce and industry was quickened by excellent 
banking conveniences. Payment in kind survived to some degree, as a legacy 
from ancient Egypt; and the grain of the royal treasuries was used as part of the 
bank reserve; but deposits, withdrawals, and transfers of grain might be made on 
paper instead of being physically performed? Beside this modified barter rose a 
complex money economy. Banking was a government monopoly, but its 
operations might be delegated to private firms.2© Bills were paid by drafts on 
bank balances; banks lent money at interest, and paid the accounts of the royal 
treasury. The central bank, at Alexandria, had branches in all the important 
towns. Never in known history had agriculture, industry, commerce, and finance 
reached so rich, so unified, and so brutal a development. 


The masters and beneficiaries of this system were the free Greeks of the 
capital. At the head of all was the Pharaoh-god-king. From the viewpoint of the 
Greek population the Ptolemy was truly a Soter or Savior, a Euergetes or 
Benefactor; he gave them a hundred thousand places in the bureaucracy, endless 
economic opportunities, unprecedented facilities for the life of the mind, and a 
wealthy court as the source and center of a luxurious social life. Nor was the 
king an incalculable despot. Egyptian tradition combined with Greek law to 
build up a system of legislation which borrowed from, and improved upon, the 
Athenian code in every respect except freedom. The edicts of the king had full 
legal force; but the cities enjoyed considerable self-government, and the 
Egyptian, Greek, and Jewish population lived each under its own system of law, 
chose its own magistrates, and pled before its own courts.2” A Turin papyrus 
gives us the record of an Alexandrian lawsuit; the issues are precisely defined, 
the evidence is carefully presented, precedents are summarized, and the final 
judgment is given with judicial impartiality. Other papyri preserve Alexandrian 
wills, and reveal the antiquity of legal forms: “This is the will of Peisias the 
Lycian, son of X, of sound mind and deliberate intention.”28 


The Ptolemaic was the most efficiently organized government in the 
Hellenistic world. It took its national form from Egypt and Persia, its municipal 
form from Greece, and passed them on to Imperial Rome. The country was 
divided into nomes or provinces, each administered by appointees of the king. 
Nearly all these officials were Greek. The idea of Alexander, that Greek and 
Oriental or Egyptian should live and mingle on equal terms, was forgotten as 
unlucrative; the valley of the Nile became frankly a conquered land. The Greek 
overseers brought an advanced technology and management to the economic life 
of Egypt, and enormously expanded the wealth of the nation; but they took the 


increase. The state charged high prices for the products which it controlled, and 
barred competition with a tariff wall; hence olive oil that cost twenty-one 
drachmas in Delos cost fifty-two in Alexandria. Everywhere the government 
took rentals, taxes, customs, and tolls, sometimes labor and life itself. The 
peasant paid a fee to the state for the right to keep cattle, for the fodder that he 
fed them, and for the privilege of grazing them on the common pasture land. The 
private owner of gardens, vineyards, or orchards paid a sixth—under Ptolemy II 
a half—of his produce to the state.29 All persons except soldiers, priests, and 
government officials paid a poll tax. There were taxes on salt, legal documents, 
and bequests; a five per cent tax on rentals, a ten per cent tax on sales, a twenty- 
five per cent levy on all fish caught in Egyptian waters, a toll on goods passing 
from village to town, or along the Nile; there were high export as well as import 
duties at all Egyptian ports; there were special taxes to maintain the fleet and the 
lighthouse, to keep the municipal physicians and police in good humor, and to 
buy a gold crown for every new king;?° nothing was overlooked that could fatten 
the state. To keep track of all taxable products, income, and transactions the 
government maintained a swarm of scribes, and a vast system of personal and 
property registration; to collect the taxes it farmed them out to specialists, 
supervised their operations, and held their possessions as security till the returns 
were in. The total revenue of the Ptolemies, in money and kind, was probably 
the greatest gathered by any government between the fall of Persia and the 
ascendancy of Rome. 


Il. ALEXANDRIA 


Most of this wealth came to Alexandria. The nome capitals and a few other 
towns were also prosperous, with paved and lighted streets, police protection, 
and a good water supply; but nothing quite so “modern” as Alexandria had ever 
been seen before. Strabo describes it in the first century A.D. as over three miles 
long and a mile wide; Pliny reckons the city wall as fifteen miles in length.31 
Dinocrates of Rhodes and Sostratus of Cnidus laid out the city on the rectangular 
plan, with a central avenue one hundred feet wide running from east to west, 
crossed by an equally wide avenue from north to south. Each of these 
thoroughfares, and probably some others, was well lighted at night, and was kept 
cool during the day by mile after mile of shaded colonnades. Of the four quarters 
into which the main arteries divided the city the westernmost, Rhacotis, was 
occupied chiefly by Egyptians; the northeast portion formed the Jewish quarter; 
the southeast corner, or Brucheum, contained the royal palace, the Museum, the 


Library, the tombs of the Ptolemies, the sarcophagus of Alexander (the Hotel des 
Invalides of the age), the arsenal, the chief Greek temples, and many spacious 
parks. One park had-a portico six hundred feet in length; another contained the 
royal zoological collection. In the center of the city were the administrative 
buildings, the government storehouses, the courthouse, the main gymnasium, 
and a thousand shops and bazaars. Outside the gates were a stadium, a 
hippodrome or race track, an amphitheater, and a vast cemetery known as the 
Necropolis, or City of the Dead.°2 Along the beach ran a succession of bathing 
establishments and resorts. A dike or mole, called Heptastadium because it was 
seven stadia long, connected the city with the island of Pharos, and made two 
harbors out of one. Behind the city lay Lake Mareotis, which provided ports and 
outlets for the traffic on the Nile; here the Ptolemies kept their pleasure boats 
and took their royal ease.!V 

The population of Alexandria about 200 B.c. was as varied as in a modem 
metropolis: from four to five hundred thousand Macedonians, Greeks, 
Egyptians, Jews, Persians, Anatolians, Syrians, Arabs, and negroes.V, 33 The 
growth of commerce had swelled the lower middle class, and filled the 
cosmopolitan capital with a busy, talkative, litigious crowd of shopkeepers and 
traders, always on the alert for a bargain, and with no prejudice in favor of 
honesty. At the top were the Macedonians and the Greeks, living in such luxury 
as astonished the Roman ambassadors who were appointed to the court in 273. 
Athenaeus recounts the delicacies that burdened the tables and digestions of the 
master class,34 and Herodas writes: “Alexandria is the house of Aphrodite, and 
everything is to be found there—wealth, playgrounds, a large army, a serene sky, 
public displays, philosophers, precious metals, fine young men, a good royal 
house, an academy of science, exquisite wines, and beautiful women.” 
Alexandria’s poets were discovering the literary value of virginity, and its 
novelists would soon make it the theme and final casualty of many a tale; but the 
city was notorious for the generosity of its women and the number of its 
stepdaughters of joy; Polybius complained that the finest private homes in 
Alexandria belonged to courtesans.2° Women of all classes moved freely 
through the streets, shopped in the stores, and mingled with the men. Some of 
them made a name for themselves in literature and scholarship.3? The 
Macedonian queens and ladies of the court, from Ptolemy II’s Arsinoe to 
Antony’s Cleopatra, took an active part in politics, and served policy rather than 
love with their crimes; but they retained sufficient charm to arouse the men to 
unprecedented gallantry, at least in poetry and prose, and brought into 
Alexandrian society an element of feminine influence and grace unknown in 
classic Greece. 


Probably a fifth of Alexandria’s population was Jewish. As far back as the 
seventh century there had been Hebrew settlements in Egypt; many Jewish 
traders had entered in the wake of the Persian conquest. Alexander had urged 
Jews to emigrate to Alexandria, and had, according to Josephus, offered them 
equal political and economic rights with the Greeks.38 Ptolemy I, after taking 
Jerusalem, carried with him into Egypt thousands of Jewish captives, who were 
freed by his successor;°9 at the same time he invited well-to-do Hebrews to 
establish their homes and businesses in Alexandria4? By the beginning of the 
Christian era there were a million Jews in Egypt.4! A large number of these lived 
in the Jewish quarter of the capital. It was no ghetto, for the Jews were free to 
live in any quarter but the Brucheum, which was restricted to official families 
and their servitors. They chose their own gerousia or senate, and followed their 
own worship. In 169 the high priest Onias ITI built a great temple at Leontopolis, 
a suburb of Alexandria, and Ptolemy VI, his personal friend, assigned the 
revenues of Heliopolis for its maintenance. Such temples served as schools and 
meeting places as well as for religious services; hence they were called by the 
Greek-speaking Jews synagogai, i.e., places of assembly. Since few Egyptian 
Jews after the second or third generation in Egypt knew Hebrew, the reading of 
the Law was followed by an interpretation in Greek. Out of these explanations 
and applications rose the custom of preaching a sermon on a text; and out of the 
ritual came the first forms of the Catholic Mass.42 

This religious and racial separation combined with economic rivalries to 
arouse, towards the end of this period, an anti-Semitic movement in Alexandria. 
The Greeks and Egyptians alike were habituated to the union of church and state, 
and frowned upon the cultural independence of the Jews; furthermore, they felt 
the competition of the Jewish artisan or businessman, and resented his energy, 
tenacity, and skill. When Rome began to import Egyptian grain it was the Jewish 
merchants of Alexandria who carried the cargoes in their fleets.428 The Greeks, 
perceiving their failure to Hellenize the Jews, feared for their own future in a 
state where the majority remained persistently Oriental, and bred so vigorously. 
Forgetting the legislation of Pericles, they complained that the Jewish law 
forbade mixed marriages, and that the Jews for the most part kept to themselves. 
AntiSemitic literature multiplied. Manetho, the Egyptian historian, gave 
currency to the story that the Jews had been expelled from Egypt, centuries back, 
because they had been afflicted with scrofula or leprosy.42 Feeling mounted on 
both sides until, in the first century of the Christian era, it broke out into 
destructive violence. 

The Jews did what they could to allay the resentment against their amixia— 
their social separation—and their success. Though they clung to their religion 


they spoke Greek, studied and wrote about Greek literature, and translated their 
sacred books and their histories into Greek. To acquaint the Greeks with the 
Jewish religious tradition, and to enable the Jew who knew no Hebrew to read 
his own scriptures, a group of Alexandrian Jewish scholars began, probably 
under Ptolemy II, a Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible. The kings favored 
the undertaking in the hope that it would make the Jews of Egypt more 
independent of Jerusalem, and would lessen the flow of Jewish-Egyptian funds 
to Palestine. Legend told how Ptolemy Philadelphus, at the suggestion of 
Demetrius of Phalerum, had invited some seventy Jewish scholars to come from 
Judea about 250 to translate the scriptures of their people; how the King had 
lodged each of them in a separate room on Pharos, and had kept them without 
intercommunication until each had made his own rendering of the Pentateuch; 
how all the seventy versions, when finished, agreed word for word, proving the 
divine inspiration of the text and of the translators; how the King rewarded the 
scholars with costly presents of gold; and how from these circumstances the 
Greek version of the Hebrew Bible came to be known as the hermeneia kata tous 
hebdomekonta—the Interpretation according to the Seventy—in Latin, 
Interpretatio Septuaginta (sc. Seniorum)—in a word, the “Septuagint.”V!. 44 
Whatever the process of translation, the Pentateuch seems to have appeared in 
Greek before the close of the third century, and the Prophetic books in the 
second.4® This was the Bible used by Philo and St. Paul. 


The process of Hellenization in Egypt failed as completely with the natives as 
with the Jews. Outside of Alexandria the Egyptians sullenly maintained their 
own religion, their own dress or nudity, their own immemorial ways. The Greeks 
thought of themselves as conquerors, not as fellow men; they did not bother to 
build Greek cities south of the Delta, or to learn the language of the people; and 
their laws did not recognize the marriage of an Egyptian with a Greek. Ptolemy I 
tried to unite the Greek and native faiths by identifying Serapis and Zeus; later 
Ptolemies encouraged the cult of themselves as gods to offer a common and 
convenient object of worship to their heterogeneous population; but those 
Egyptians who were not courting office paid little attention to these artificial 
cults. The Egyptian priests, shorn of their wealth and power, and dependent for 
their sustenance upon grants of money from the state, waited patiently for the 
Greek wave to recede. In the end it was not Hellenism that won in Alexandria, 
but mysticism; now were laid the foundations of Neo-Platonism and the medley 
of promissory cults that competed for the Alexandrian soul in the centuries that 
surrounded the birth of Christ. Osiris as Serapis became the favorite god of the 
later Egyptians, and of many Egyptian Greeks; Isis regained popularity as the 


goddess of women and motherhood. When Christianity came neither the clergy 
nor the people found it impossible to change Isis into Mary, and Serapis into 
Christ. 


IV. REVOLT 


The lesson of Ptolemaic socialism is that even a government may exploit. 
Under the first two Ptolemies the system worked reasonably well: great 
engineering enterprises were completed, agriculture was improved, marketing 
was brought into order, the overseers behaved with a modest measure of 
injustice and partiality, and though the exploitation of materials and men was 
thorough, its profits went in large degree to develop and adorn the country, and 
to finance its cultural life. Three factors ruined the experiment. The Ptolemies 
went to war, and spent more and more of the people’s earnings upon armies, 
navies, and campaigns. After Philadelphus there was a rapid deterioration in the 
quality of the kings; they ate and drank and mated, and allowed the 
administration of the system to fall into the hands of rascals who ground every 
possible penny out of the poor. The fact that the exploiters were foreigners was 
never forgotten by the Egyptians, nor by the priests who dreamed of the 
fleshpots of Egypt that their class had enjoyed before the Persian and Greek 
domination. 

The Ptolemaic conception of socialism was essentially one of intensified 
production rather than of wide distribution. The fellah received enough of his 
product to keep him alive, but not enough to encourage him in his work or in the 
business of rearing a family. Generation after generation the government’s 
exactions grew. The system of detailed national control became intolerable, like 
the relentlessly watchful eye of a despotic parent. The state lent seed-corn to the 
peasant to plant his crop, and then bound him to the farm until the harvest was 
in. No peasant might use any of his own product until all his debts had been paid 
to the state. The fellah was patient, but even he began to grumble. By the second 
century a substantial part of the soil had been abandoned for lack of peasants to 
work it; the cleruchs or lessees of royal land could get no tenants to till it for 
them; they tried to do it themselves, but were not up to the task; gradually the 
desert crept back upon civilization. In the gold mines of Nubia the slaves worked 
naked in dark and narrow galleries, in cramping positions, loaded with chains, 
and encouraged by the whip of the overseer; their food was poor, not even 
enough to keep them alive; thousands of them succumbed from malnutrition and 
fatigue; and the only welcome event in their lives was death4”? The common 


laborer in the factories received one obol (nine cents) a day, the skilled worker 
two or three. Every tenth day was a day of rest. 

Complaints multiplied, and strikes grew more frequent: strikes among the 
miners, the quarrymen, the boatmen, the peasants, the artisans, the tradesmen, 
even the overseers and the police; strikes seldom for better pay, since the toilers 
had ceased to hope for this, but of simple exhaustion and despair. “We are worn 
out,” says a papyrus record of one strike; “we will run away”—i.e., seek 
sanctuary in a temple.4® Nearly all the exploiters were Greeks, nearly all the 
exploited were Egyptians or Jews. The priests clandestinely appealed to the 
religious feelings of the natives, while the Greeks resented any concession made 
to Jews or Egyptians by the government. In the capital the populace was bribed 
by state bounties and spectacles, but it was excluded from the royal quarter, was 
watched by a large military force, and was allowed no voice in national affairs; 
in the end it became an irresponsible and violent mob.49 In 216 the Egyptians 
revolted, but were put down; in 189 they revolted again, and the mutiny 
continued for five years. The Ptolemies won for a time by the force of their 
army, and by raising their contributions to the priests; but the situation had 
become impossible. The country had been milked to depletion, and even the 
exploiters felt that nothing remained. 

Disintegration set in on every side. The Ptolemies passed from natural to 
unnatural vice, from intelligence to stupidity; they married with a freedom and 
haste that forfeited the esteem of their people; luxury unfitted them for war or 
government, at last even for thought. Lawlessness and dishonesty, incompetence 
and hopelessness, the absence of competition and of the stimulus that comes 
from ownership, lowered year by year the productivity of the land. Literature 
waned, creative art died; after the third century Alexandria added little to either. 
The Egyptians lost respect for the Greeks; the Greeks, if such a thing can be 
believed, lost respect for themselves. Year by year they forgot their own 
language, and spoke a corrupt mixture of Greek and Egyptian; more and more of 
them married their sisters, after native custom, or married into Egyptian families 
and were absorbed; thousands of them worshiped Egyptian gods. By the second 
century the Greeks had ceased to be the dominant race even politically; the 
Ptolemies, to preserve their authority, had adopted the Egyptian faith and ritual, 
and had increased the power of the priests. As the kings sank into epicurean ease 
the clergy reasserted its leadership, and won back year by year the lands and 
privileges which the earlier Ptolemies had taken away.°° The Rosetta Stone, 
dated 196 B.c., describes the coronation ceremonies of Ptolemy V as following 
almost completely the Egyptian forms. Under Ptolemy V (203-181) and Ptolemy 
VI (181-145) dynastic feuds absorbed the energies of the royal house, while 


Egyptian agriculture and industry decayed. Order and peace were not restored 
until Caesar, as a mere incident in his career, took Egypt with hardly a blow, and 
Augustus made it a province of Rome (30 B.c.). 


V. SUNSET IN SICILY 


The Hellenistic age faced east and south, and almost ignored the west. Cyrene 
prospered as usual, having learned that it is better to trade than to war; out of it, 
in this period, came Callimachus the poet, Eratosthenes the philosopher, and 
Carneades the philosopher. Greek Italy was worried and weakened by the double 
challenge of multiplying natives and rising Rome, while Sicily lived in daily fear 
of the Carthaginian power. Twenty-three years after the coming of Timoleon a 
rich man’s revolution suppressed the Syracusan democracy, and put the 
government into the hands of six hundred oligarchic families (320). These 
divided into factions, and were in turn overthrown by a radical revolution in 
which four thousand persons were killed and six thousand of the well to do were 
sent into banishment. Agathocles won dictatorship by promising a cancellation 
of debts and a redistribution of the land.°! So, periodically, the concentration of 
wealth becomes extreme, and gets righted by taxation or by revolution. 


After forty-seven years of chaos, during which the Carthaginians repeatedly 
invaded the island, and Pyrrhus came, won, lost, and went, Syracuse by 
unmerited good fortune fell into the power of Hieron IH, the most beneficent of 
the many dictators thrown up by the passions and turbulence of the Sicilian 
Greeks. Hieron ruled for fifty-four years, says the astonished Polybius, “without 
killing, exiling, or injuring a single citizen, which indeed is the most remarkable 
of all things.”52 Surrounded by all the means of luxury, he led a modest and 
temperate life, and lived to the age of ninety. On several occasions he wished to 
resign his authority, but the people begged him to retain it.53 He had the good 
judgment to make an alliance with Rome, and thereby kept the Carthaginians at 
bay for half a century. He gave the city order and peace, and considerable 
freedom; he executed great public works, and without oppressive taxation left a 
full treasury at his death. Under his protection or patronage Archimedes brought 
ancient science to its culmination, and Theocritus sang, in the last perfect Greek, 
the loveliness of Sicily and the expected bounty of its king. Syracuse became 
now the most populous and prosperous city in Hellas.°4 


Hieron amused his leisure by watching his artisans, under the supervision of 
Archimedes, construct for him a pleasure boat that embodied all the shipbuilding 


art and science of antiquity. It was half a stadium (407 feet) in length; it had a 
sport deck with a gymnasium and a large marble bath, and a shaded garden deck 
with a great variety of plants; it was manned by six hundred seamen in twenty 
groups of oars, and could carry in addition three hundred passengers or marines; 
it had sixty cabins, some with mosaic floors, and doors of ivory and precious 
woods; it was elegantly furnished in every part, and was adorned with paintings 
and statuary. It was protected against attack by armor and turrets; from each of 
the eight turrets great beams extended, with a hole at the end through which 
large stones could be dropped upon enemy vessels; throughout its length 
Archimedes constructed a great catapult capable of hurling stones of three 
talents’ weight (174 pounds), or arrows twelve cubits (eighteen feet) long. It 
could carry 3900 tons of cargo, and itself weighed a thousand tons. Hieron had 
hoped to use it in regular service between Syracuse and Alexandria; but finding 
it too large for his own docks, and extravagantly expensive to maintain, he filled 
it with corn and fish from Sicily’s abounding fields and seas, and sent it, vessels 
and contents, as a gift to Egypt, which was suffering an unusual dearth of corn.°° 


Hieron died in 216. He had wished to establish a democratic constitution 
before his death, but his daughters prevailed upon his dotage to bequeath his 
power to his grandson.°° Hieronymus turned out to be a weakling and a 
scoundrel; he abandoned the Roman alliance, received envoys from Carthage, 
and permitted them to become in effect the rulers of Syracuse. Rome, not 
abounding in corn, prepared to fight Carthage for the wealth of an island that had 
never learned to govern itself. All the Mediterranean world, like a decaying fruit, 
prepared to fall into the hands of a greater and more ruthless conqueror than 
Greek history had ever known. 


I Ptolemy Philadelphus had the sarcophagus removed to Alexandria. Ptolemy Cocces melted down the gold 
for his use, and exposed the mortal remains of Alexander in a glass coffin.! 


Il See Chap. XXVII below. 


III Sostratus of Cnidus designed it for Ptolemy II, at a cost of eight hundred talents (about $2,400,000)? It 
rose in several setbacks to a height of four hundred feet; it was covered with white marble and adored with 
sculptures in marble and bronze; above the pillared cupola that contained the light rose a twenty-one-foot 
statue of Poseidon. The flame came from the burning of resinous wood, and was made visible, probably by 
convex metal mirrors, to a distance of thirty-eight miles25 The structure was completed in 279 B.C., and was 
destroyed in the thirteenth century A.D. The island of Pharos, on which it stood, is now the Ras-et-Tin 
quarter of Alexandria; the site of the lighthouse has been covered by the sea. 


IV Hardly anything but a few catacombs and pillars have been preserved from ancient Alexandria. Its 
remains lie directly under the present capital, making excavation expensive; probably they have sunk 


beneath the water level; and parts of the old city have been covered by the Mediterranean. 
V The population of Alexandria in 1927 was 570,000. 


VI The story was based upon a letter purporting to have been written by one Aristeas in the first century 
A.D. The letter was proved spurious by Hody of Oxford in 1684.45 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Books 
I. LIBRARIES AND SCHOLARS 


IN every field of Hellenistic life except the drama we find the same 
phenomenon—Greek civilization not destroyed but dispersed. Athens was dying, 
and the Greek settlements of the west, barring Syracuse, were in decay; but the 
Greek cities of Egypt and the East were at their material and cultural zenith. 
Polybius, a man of wide experience, historical knowledge, and careful judgment, 
spoke, about 148 B.c., of “the present day, when the progress of the arts and 
sciences has been so rapid”; the words have a familiar ring. Through the 
dissemination of Greek as a common tongue a cultural unity was now 
established which would last in the eastern Mediterranean for nearly a thousand 
years. All men of education in the new empires learned Greek as the medium of 
diplomacy, literature, and science; a book written in Greek could be understood 
by almost any educated non-Greek in Egypt or the Near East. Men spoke of the 
oikoumene, or inhabited world, as one civilization, and developed a 
cosmopolitan outlook less stimulating but perhaps more sensible than the proud 
and narrow nationalism of the city-state. 

For this enlarged audience thousands of writers wrote hundreds of thousands 
of books. We know the names of eleven hundred Hellenistic authors; the 
unknown are an incalculable multitude. A cursive script had developed to 
facilitate writing; indeed, as early as the fourth century B.c. we hear of systems of 
shorthand whereby “certain vowels and consonants can be expressed by strokes 
placed in various positions.”2 Books were written on Egyptian papyrus until 
Ptolemy VI, hoping to check the growth of the library at Pergamum, forbade the 
export of the material from Egypt. Eumenes II countered by encouraging the 
mass production of the treated skins of sheep and calves, which had long been 
used for writing purposes in the East; and soon “parchment,” from the city and 
the name of Pergamum, rivaled paper as a vehicle of communication and 
literature. 

Books having grown to such numbers, libraries became a necessity. These 
had existed before as the luxury of Egyptian or Mesopotamian potentates; but 


apparently Aristotle’s library was the first extensive private collection. We may 
conjecture its size and worth from the fact that he paid $18,000 for that part of it 
which he bought from Plato’s successor Speusippus. Aristotle bequeathed his 
books to Theophrastus, who bequeathed them (287) to Neleus, who took them to 
Scepsis in Asia Minor, where they were buried, says tradition, to escape the 
literary cupidity of the Pergamene kings. After almost a century of this 
damaging interment the volumes were sold about 100 B.c. to Apellicon of Teos, 
an Athenian philosopher. Apellicon found that many passages had been eaten 
away by the damp; he made new copies, filling in the gaps as intelligently as he 
could;? this may explain why Aristotle is not the most fascinating philosopher in 
history. When Sylla captured Athens (86) he appropriated Apellicon’s library 
and transported it to Rome. There the Rhodian scholar Andronicus reordered and 
published the texts of Aristotle’s works4—an event almost as stimulating in the 
history of Roman thought as the rediscovery of Aristotle was to prove in the 
awakening of medieval philosophy. 

The adventures of this collection suggest the debt that literature owes to the 
Ptolemies for establishing and maintaining, as part of the Museum, the famous 
Alexandrian Library. Ptolemy I began it, Ptolemy II completed it, and added a 
smaller library in the suburban sanctuary of Serapis. By the end of Philadelphus’ 
reign the number of rolls had reached 532,000—making probably 100,000 books 
in our sense of this word.®° For a time the enlargement of this collection rivaled 
the strategy of power in the affections of the Egyptian kings. Ptolemy III ordered 
that every book brought to Alexandria should be deposited with the Library; that 
copies should be made, the owner to receive the copy, the Library to retain the 
original. The same autocrat asked Athens to lend him the manuscripts of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and deposited $90,000 as security for their 
return; he kept the originals, sent back copies, and told the Athenians to keep his 
money as a forfeit.© The ambition to possess old books became so widespread 
that men arose who specialized in dyeing and spoiling new manuscripts to sell 
them as antiquities to collectors of first editions.” 

The Library soon eclipsed the rest of the Museum in importance and interest. 
The office of librarian was one of the highest in the king’s gift, and included the 
obligation of tutoring the crown prince. The names of these librarians have been 
preserved, with variations, in different manuscripts; the latest list® gives, as the 
first six, Zenodotus of Ephesus, Apollonius of Rhodes, Eratosthenes of Cyrene, 
Apollonius of Alexandria, Aristophanes of Byzantium, and Aristarchus of 
Samothrace; their diversity of origin suggests again the unity of Hellenistic 
culture. Quite as important as these was the poet and scholar Callimachus, who 
classified the collection in. a catalogue running to one hundred and twenty rolls. 


We picture a corps of copyists, presumably slaves, making duplicates of 
precious originals, and a hive of scholars separating the materials into groups. 
Some of these men wrote histories of various departments of literature or 
science, others edited definitive editions of the masterpieces, others composed 
commentaries on these texts for the enlightenment of laity and posterity. 
Aristophanes of Byzantium effected a literary revolution by separating the 
clauses and sentences of the ancient writings with capitals and marks of 
punctuation; and it was he who invented the accents that so disturb us in reading 
Greek. Zenodotus began, Aristophanes advanced, Aristarchus completed, the 
recension of the Iliad and the Odyssey, establishing the present text, and 
illuminating its obscurities in learned scholia. By the end of the third century the 
Museum, the Library, and their scholars had made Alexandria, in everything but 
philosophy, the intellectual capital of the Greek world. 

Doubtless other Hellenistic cities had libraries. Austrian archeologists have 
exhumed the remains of an ornate municipal library at Ephesus, and we hear of a 
great library being consumed in the destruction of Carthage by Scipio. But the 
only one that evoked comparison with Alexandria’s was that of Pergamum. The 
kings of this transient state looked with enlightened envy upon the cultural 
enterprises of the Ptolemies. In 196 Eumenes II established the Pergamene 
Library, and brought to its halls some of the finest scholars of Greece. The 
collection grew rapidly; when Antony presented it to Cleopatra to replace that 
part of the Alexandrian Library which was burned in the uprising against Caesar 
in 48 B.c., it numbered some 200,000 rolls. Through this library, and the Attic 
taste of the Attalid kings, Pergamum became, towards the end of the Hellenistic 
period, the center of a purist school of Greek prose, which considered no word 
clean that had not come down from classic days. To the enthusiasm of these 
classicists we owe the preservation of the chef-d’oeuvres of Attic prose. 

It was above all an age of intellectuals and scholars. Writing became a 
profession instead of a devotion, and generated cliques and coteries whose 
appreciation of talent varied inversely as the square of its distance from 
themselves. Poets began to write for poets, and became artificial; scholars began 
to write for scholars, and became dull. Thoughtful men felt that the creative 
inspiration of Greece was nearing exhaustion, and that the most lasting service 
they could render was to collect, shelter, edit, and expound the literary 
achievements of a bolder time. They established the methods of textual and 
literary criticism in almost all its forms. They tried to sift out the best from the 
mass of existing manuscripts, and to guide the reading of the people; they made 
lists of “best books,” the “four heroic poets,” the “nine historians,” the “ten lyric 
poets,” the “ten orators,” etc.9 They wrote biographies of great writers and 


scientists; they gathered and saved the fragmentary data which are now all that 
we know concerning these men. They composed outlines of history, literature, 
drama, science, and philosophy;!9 some of these “short cuts to knowledge” 
helped to preserve, some replaced and unwittingly obliterated the original works 
that they summarized. Saddened by the degeneration of Attic Greek into the 
Orientalized “pidgin” Greek of their time, Hellenistic scholars compiled 
dictionaries and grammars, and the Library of Alexandria, in the manner of the 
French Academy, issued edicts on the correct usage of the ancient tongue. 
Without their learned and patient “ant industry” the wars, revolutions, and 
catastrophes of two thousand years would have destroyed even those “precious 
minims” which have been transmitted to us as the shipwrecked legacy of Greece. 


Il. THE BOOKS OF THE JEWS 


Through all the turmoil of the time the Jews maintained their traditional love 
of scholarship, and produced more than their share of the lasting literature of the 
age. To this period belong some of the finest portions of the Bible. Near the 
close of the third century a Jewish poet (or poetess?) composed the lovely Song 
of Songs: here is all the artistry of Greek verse from Sappho to Theocritus, but 
with something undiscoverable in any Greek author of the time—an intensity of 
imagination, a depth of feeling, and an idealist devotion strong enough to 
welcome the body, as well as the soul, of love, and to turn the flesh itself into 
spirit. Partly in Jerusalem, mostly in Alexandria, partly in other cities of the 
eastern Mediterranean, Hellenistic Jews wrote—in Hebrew, Aramaic, or Greek 
—such masterpieces as Ecclesiastes, Daniel, part of Proverbs and Psalms, and 
most of the greater Apocrypha. They composed histories like Chronicles, 
novelettes like Esther and Judith, and idyls of family life like the Book of Tobit. 
The Soferim changed the Hebrew script from the old Assyrian to the square 
Syrian style, which has remained to this day.1! Since most of the Jews in the 
Near East now spoke Aramaic rather than Hebrew, the scholars explained the 
Scriptures in brief Aramaic Targums, or interpretations. Schools were opened for 
the study of the Torah, or Law, and the explanation of its moral code to growing 
youth; such explanations, commentaries, and illustrations, handed down from 
teacher to pupil across the generations, supplied in a later age most of the 
material of the Talmud. 

By the close of the third century the scholars of the Great Assembly had 
completed the editing of the older literature, and had closed the canon of the Old 
Testament;!2 it was their judgment that the age of the prophets was ended, and 


that literal inspiration had ceased. The result was that many works of this epoch, 
full of wisdom and beauty, lost the chance of divine collaboration, and fell into 
the unfortunate category of Apocrypha.! The two books of Esdras may owe 
something of their literary excellence to King James’ translators; but these can 
hardly be credited with the touching account of how Esdras asked the angel 
Uriel to explain why the wicked prosper, the good suffer, and Israel is in 
bondage; to which the angel answers, in powerful similes and yet simple speech, 
that it is not given to the part to understand or judge the whole. 

The prologue of Ecclesiasticus describes it as a Greek translation, completed 
in 132, of discourses written in Hebrew two generations before by the 
translator’s grandfather, Jesus the son of Sirach. This Joshua ben Sirach was 
both a scholar and a man of affairs; after seeing something of the world through 
travel he had settled down to make his home a school for students; and to them 
he delivered these essays on the wisdom of life.15 He denounces the rich Jews 
who have abandoned their faith to cut a better figure in the Gentile world; he 
warns youth against the courtesans who wait for it everywhere; and he offers the 
Law as still the best guide amid the evils and pitfalls of the world. But he is no 
puritan. Unlike the Chasidim he has a good word to say for harmless pleasure; 
and he protests against the mystics who reject medicine on the ground that all 
maladies, having come from God, can be cured by God alone. The book is rich 
in epigrams, of which the most renowned brings together the rod and the child. 
“The number of whippings laid to his account,” said Renan, “must be 
incalculable.”!4 It is a noble book, wiser and kinder than Ecclesiastes. 

In the twenty-fourth chapter of Ecclesiasticus we are told that “Wisdom is the 
first product of God, created from the beginning of the world.” Here and in the 
first chapter of Proverbs are the earliest Hebrew forms of the doctrine of the 
Logos—Wisdom as a “demiurge,” or intermediate creator, delegated by God to 
design the world. This hypostatizing of Wisdom as personified intelligence 
becomes a dominating idea of Jewish theology in the last centuries before Christ. 
Alongside of it runs increasingly the conception of personal immortality. In the 
Book of Enoch, written apparently by several authors in Palestine between 170 
and 66 B.c., the hope of heaven has become a vital need; the success of wicked 
power and the misfortunes of a pious and loyal people could no longer be borne 
unless that hope might be entertained; without it life and history seemed to be 
the work of Satan rather than of God. A Messiah will come who will establish 
the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, and will reward the virtuous with everlasting 
happiness after death. 

In the Book of Daniel the whole terror of the age of Antiochus IV finds a 
voice. About 166, when the faithful had been persecuted to the death for their 


beliefs, and ever larger enemies were advancing upon the Maccabean band, one 
of the Chasidim, probably, undertook to rekindle the courage of the people by 
describing the sufferings and prophecies of Daniel in the days of 
Nebuchadrezzar in Babylon. Copies of the book passed secretly among the Jews; 
it was given out as the work of a prophet who had lived three hundred and 
seventy years before, had borne greater trials than any Jew under Antiochus, had 
emerged victorious, and had predicted a like triumph for his race. And even if 
the virtuous and faithful found indifferent fortune here, their reward would come 
at the Last Judgment, when the Lord would welcome them into a heaven of 
unending happiness, and plunge their persecutors into everlasting hell. 

All in all, the extant Jewish writings of this period may be described as a 
mystic or imaginative literature of instruction, edification, and consolation. To 
the Jews of earlier ages life itself had been enough, and religion was not a flight 
from the world but a dramatization of morals by the poetry of faith; a powerful 
God, ruling and seeing all things, would reward virtue and punish vice in this 
existence on earth. The Captivity had shaken this belief, the restoration of the 
Temple had renewed it; it broke down under the bludgeoning of Antiochus. 
Pessimism now had a clear field; and in the writings of the Greeks the Jews 
found the most eloquent exposures of the injustices and tragedies of life. 
Meanwhile Jewish contact with Persian ideas of heaven and hell, of a struggle 
between good and evil, and the final triumph of good, offered an escape from the 
philosophy of despair, and perhaps the ideas of immortality that had come down 
from Egypt to Alexandria, and those that had animated the mysteries of Greece, 
co-operated to inspire in the Jews of the Greek and Roman periods that 
consoling hope which bore them up through all the vicissitudes of their Temple 
and their state. From these Jews, and from the Egyptians, Persians, and Greeks, 
the idea of eternal reward and punishment would flow down into a new and 
stronger faith, and help it to win a disintegrating world. 


Il. MENANDER 


Like the other arts, the drama enjoyed in this age its greatest quantitative 
prosperity. Every city, almost every third-rate town, had its theater. The actors, 
better organized than ever, were in great demand, enjoyed high fees, and lived 
with characteristic superiority to the morals of their time. Dramatists continued 
to turn out tragedies, but, whether by accident or good taste, tradition has 
covered them with oblivion’s balm. The mood of Hellenistic Athens, like ours 
today, preferred the lighthearted, lightheaded, sentimental, happy-ending stories 


of the New Comedy. Of this, too, only fragments remain; but we have some 
discouraging samples of it in the pilferings of Plautus and Terence, who 
composed their plays by translating and adapting Hellenistic comedies. The high 
concerns of state and soul that aroused Aristophanes are in the New Comedy put 
aside as too perilous for the literary neck; usually the theme is domestic or 
private, and traces the devious roads by which women are led to generosity, and 
men nevertheless to matrimony. Love enters upon its triumphant career as 
master of the boards; a thousand damsels in distress cross the stage, but achieve 
honor and wedlock in the end. The old phallic dress is abandoned, and the old 
phallic bawdiness; but the story circles narrowly about the virginity of the 
leading lady, and virtue plays as small a role in it as in our daily press. Since the 
actors wore masks, and the number of masks was limited, the comic dramatist 
wove his plots of intrigue and mistaken identity around a few stock characters 
whom the audience was always delighted to recognize—the cruel father, the 
benevolent old man, the prodigal son, the heiress mistaken for a poor girl, the 
bragging soldier, the clever slave, the flatterer, the parasite, the physician, the 
priest, the philosopher, the cook, the courtesan, the procuress, and the pimp. 


The masters of this comedy of manners in third-century Athens were 
Philemon and Menander. Of Philemon hardly anything survives except the echo 
of his renown. The Athenians liked him better than Menander, and gave him 
more prizes; but Philemon had raised to high excellence the art of organizing a 
claque. Posterity, being ignored in the subsidy, reversed the judgment, and gave 
the crown to Menander’s bones. This Congreve of Athens was a nephew of the 
fertile dramatist Alexis of Thurii, the pupil of Theophrastus, and the friend of 
Epicurus; from them he learned the secrets of drama, philosophy, and 
tranquillity. He almost realized Aristotle’s ideal: he was handsome and rich, 
contemplated life with serenity and understanding, and took his pleasures like a 
gentleman. He was an inconstant lover, content to repay Glycera’s devotion by 
touching her name with immortality. When Ptolemy I invited him to Alexandria 
he sent Philemon in his stead, saying, “Philemon has no Glycera”; Glycera, who 
had suffered much, rejoiced at having triumphed over a king.!° Thereafter, we 
are assured, he lived faithfully with her until, at the age of fifty-two, he died of a 
cramp while swimming at the Piraeus (292).16 


His first play, as if announcing a new epoch, appeared in the year that 
followed Alexander’s death. Thereafter he wrote one hundred and four 
comedies, eight of which won the first prize. Some four thousand lines remain, 
all in brief fragments except for a papyrus discovered in Egypt in 1905; this 


contains half of the Epitrepontes, or The Arbitrants, and has lowered 
Menander’s reputation. We shall waste our reproaches if we complain that the 
themes of these plays are as monotonous as those of Greek sculpture, 
architecture, and pottery; we must remind ourselves that the Greeks judged a 
work not by the story it told—which is a child’s criterion—but by the manner of 
its telling. What the Greek mind relished in Menander was the neat polish of his 
style, the philosophy concentrated in his wit, and so realistic a portrayal of 
common scenes that Aristophanes of Byzantium asked, “O Menander, O Life, 
which of you imitated the other?”!” In a world that had fallen forfeit to soldiers 
nothing remained, in Menander’s view, but to contemplate human affairs as a 
spectator indulgent but uninvolved. He notes the vanities and vacillations of 
woman, but concedes that the average wife is a blessing. The action of The 
Arbitrants turns in part upon a rejection of the double standard;!® and of course 
one play is about the virtuous prostitute who, like Dumas’ Lady of the 
Camellias, refuses the man whom she loves in order to get him respectably 
married to a profitable wife.19 Lines that are now proverbs appear in the 
fragments, like “Evil communications corrupt good manners” (quoted by St. 
Paul2°), and “Conscience makes cowards of the bravest men”;2! some credit 
Menander with the original of Terence’s famous line—Homo sum, humani nil a 
me alienum puto—“I am a man, and consider nothing human to be alien to me.” 
Occasionally we come upon jewels of insight, as in “Everything that dies dies by 
its own corruption; all that injures is within”;22 or in these typical verses, 
prophetic of Menander’s early death: 


Whom the gods love, die young; that man is blest 
Who, having viewed at ease this solemn show 

Of sun, stars, ocean, fire, doth quickly go 

Back to his home with calm uninjured breast. 

Be life or short or long, ‘tis manifest 

Thou ne’er wilt see things goodlier, Parmeno, 
Than these; then take thy sojourn here as though 
Thou wert some playgoer or wedding guest, 

The sooner sped, the safelier to thy rest. 
Well-furnished, foe to none, with strength at need, 
Shalt thou return; while he who tarries late 

Faints on the road out-worn, with age oppressed, 
Harassed by foes whom life’s dull tumults breed; 
Thus ill dies he for whom death long doth wait.23 


IV. THEOCRITUS 


When Philemon died (262) Greek comedy, and in large measure Athenian 
literature, died with him. The theater flourished, but it produced no masterpieces 
that time or scholarship thought fit to preserve; and the repetition of old 
comedies—chiefly those of Menander and Philemon—more and more crowded 
out original productions. As the third century ended, the spirit of the gay society 
that had generated the New Comedy died away, and was replaced in Athens by 
the serious mood of the philosophical schools. Other cities, Alexandria in 
particular, tried to transplant the dramatic art, but failed. 


The great Library and the scholars whom it had attracted set the tone of 
Alexandrian literature. Books had to meet the tastes of a learned and critical 
audience, sophisticated by science and history. Even poetry became erudite, and 
tried to cover up the poverty of its fancy with recondite allusions and subtle turns 
of phrase. Callimachus wrote dead hymns to dead gods, pretty epigrams that 
sparkled for a day, judicious eulogies like The Lock of Berenice, and a didactic 
poem on Causes (Aitia) which contained much learned lore from geography, 
mythology, and history, and one of the earliest love stories in literature. 
Acontius, hero of this tale, is incredibly handsome, and Cydippe is painfully 
beautiful; they fall in love at first sight, are opposed by their money-minded 
parents, threaten suicide, half die of broken hearts, and finally end the romance 
with marriage; this is the story that a million poets and novelists have told since 
then, and which a million more will tell. It must be added, however, that in one 
of his epigrams Callimachus returned to more orthodox Greek tastes: 


Drink now, and love, Democrates; 
for we Shall not have wine and boys eternally.24 


His only rival in his century was his pupil Apollonius of Rhodes. When the 
student poached upon the master’s verses and competed for the favor of the 
Ptolemies, the two men quarreled in life and print, and Apollonius returned to 
Rhodes. He proved his courage by writing, in an age that preferred brevity; a 
very passable epic, the Argonautica. Callimachus dismissed it with an epigram 
—“A big book is a big evil”—of whose truth the reader may find an instance at 
close hand. In the end Apollonius was rewarded; he received the coveted 
appointment of librarian, and even persuaded some of his contemporaries to read 
his epic. It still survives, and contains an excellent psychological study of 
Medea’s love; but it is not indispensable to a modern education. !! 


The rise of pastoral poetry betrays almost statistically the growth of an urban 
civilization. The Greeks of earlier centuries had said little about the beauty of the 


countryside because most of them had once lived on farms or near them, and 
knew the lonely hardships, as well as the quiet beauty, of rural life. Doubtless 
the Alexandria of the Ptolemies was as hot and dusty as Alexandria is today, and 
the Greeks who lived in it looked back with idealizing memory upon the hills 
and fields of their motherland; the great city was just the place to breed bucolic 
poetry. Thither came, about 276, a confident young man with the pleasant name 
of Theocritus. He had begun life in Sicily, and had continued it in Cos; he had 
returned to Syracuse to seek the patronage of Hieron II, and had failed; but he 
could never forget the beauty of Sicily, its mountains and flowers, its coasts and 
bays. He moved to Alexandria, composed a panegyric on Ptolemy II, and won 
the passing favor of the court. For some years he seems to have lived amid 
royalty and scholarship, while his melodious pictures of country life made him 
popular among the sophisticates of the capital. His Praxinoa describes the terror 
of Alexandria’s crowded streets: 


O Heavens, what a mob! I can’t imagine 

How we’re to squeeze through, or how long it’1l take; 
An ant-heap is nothing to this hurly-burly . . . 

O Gorgon, darling, look!—what shall we do? 

The royal cavalry! Don’t ride us down! 

Eunoa, get out of the way!26 


How could a man with the soul of a poet and memories of Sicily be happy in 
such an environment? He praised the King for bread, but fed his spirit on fancies 
of his native island, and perhaps of Cos; he envied the simple life of the 
shepherd pacing with his placid animals grassy slopes overlooking sunny seas. 
In this mood he perfected the idyl—the eidyllion or little picture—and gave it 
the connotation that it keeps today, of a rustic cameo or a poetic tale. Only ten of 
the thirty-two pieces that have come down to us from Theocritus are pastoral 
poetry; but these have set a halfrural stamp upon the name that covers them all. 
Here at last nature entered Greek literature, not as a goddess merely, but as the 
living and lovable features of the earth. Never before had Greek literature 
conveyed so feelingly the secret sense of kinship that stirs the soul with gratitude 
and affection for rocks and streams, water and soil and sky. 

But another theme reaches even more deeply into the heart of Theocritus— 
romantic love. He is still a Greek, indites two lyrics (xii and xxix) to homosexual 
friendship, and tells with vivid sentiment the story of Heracles and Hylas (xiii)— 
how the giant, “who withstood the ferocity of the lion, loved a youth and taught 
him like a father everything by which he might become a good and illustrious 
man; nor would he leave the lad at dawn, or noon, or evening, but sought 


continually to fashion him after his own heart, and to make him a right yoke- 
fellow with him in mighty deeds.” A more famous idyl (i) rehearses Stesichorus’ 
tale of Daphnis the Sicilian shepherd, who piped and sang so well that legend 
made him the inventor of bucolic (i.e., cow-tending) poetry. For a while Daphnis 
watched his herd, and envied their amorous play. When the first hair had 
sprouted on his lip a divine nymph fell in love with him, and had him for her 
mate. But as the price of her favors, she made him swear that he would never 
love another woman. He tried hard to keep his vow, and succeeded till a king’s 
daughter became enamored of his youth and gave herself to him in the fields. 
Aphrodite saw it, and revenged her fellow goddess by making Daphnis waste 
away with unrequited love. As he died he bequeathed his pipe to Pan in a song to 
which the narrator adds a haunting refrain: 


“Master, approach; take to thee this fair pipe 
Bedded in wax that breathes of honey still, 
Bound at the lips with twine. For Love has come 
To hale me off unto the house of Death.” 
Muses, forego, forego the pastoral song. 


“Now let the briar and the thistle flower 

With violets, and the fair narcissus bloom 

On junipers; let all things go awry, 

And pines grow pears, since Daphnis is for death. 

Let stags pursue the hounds, and from the hills 

The screeching owls outsing the nightingales.” 
Muses, forego, forego the pastoral song. 


So said he then—no more. And Aphrodite 

Was fain to raise him; but the Destinies 

Had spun his thread right out. So Daphnis went 

Down-stream; the whirlpool closed above his head, 

The head of him whom all the Muses loved, 

Of him from whom the Nymphs were not estranged. 
Muses, forego, forego the pastoral song.27 


The second idyl continues the theme of love, but in a fiercer mood. Simaetha, 
maid of Syracuse, seduced and deserted by Delphis, seeks to command his love 
by filters and charms; if she fails she is resolved to poison him. Standing under 
the stars she tells Selene, goddess of the moon, with what hot jealousy she saw 
Delphis walking with his comrade. 


Scarce had we reached the midpoint of the road by the dwelling of Lycon, 
Delphis when I beheld with Eudanippus advancing: 

Blonder of cheek and chin were the youths than yellowing ivy, 

Yea, and their breasts far brighter of sheen than thou, O Selene, 


Showing they just had come from the noble toil of the wrestlers. 
Think on my love, and think whence it came, thou Lady Selene. 


I, when I saw, how I raged, how the flame took hold of my bosom, 
Bumed my love-lost heart! My beauty waned, and no longer 
Watched I the pomp as it passed; nor how I returned to my homestead 
Knew I, for some fell bane, some parching disease had undone me. 
Ten days, stretched on my bed, and ten nights dwelt I in anguish. 
Think on my love, and think whence it came, thou Lady Selene. 


Often the bloom of my flesh grew dry and yellow as dye-wood, 
Yea, and the hairs of my head fell off, and of all that I once was 
Naught but skin was left, and bones; and to whom did I not turn, 
Whose road left I unsought where an old crone chanted a lovecharm? 
Still no solace I found, and time sped ever a-flying. 

Think on my love, and think whence it came, thou Lady Selene. 


The third idyl introduces us to the nymph Amaryllis, and her unattainable 
charms; the fourth to the shepherd Corydon, the seventh to the poetic goatherd 
Lycidas—names destined to be invoked by a thousand poets again from Virgil to 
Tennyson. These rustics are idealized, and speak the most exquisite Greek; any 
one of them can sing hexameters lovelier than Homer’s; but we learn to accept 
their incredible gifts as a tolerable convention when we surrender to the plaintive 
lilt of their songs. Theocritus redeems their reality with the smell of their jackets 
and the occasional obscenity of their thoughts; a lusty vein of humor salts their 
sentiment, and makes them men. All in all, this is the most perfect Greek poetry 
written after Euripides, the only extant Hellenistic verse that has the breath of 
life. 


V. POLYBIUS 


If the Hellenistic age inspired but one great poet, it produced an 
unprecedented quantity and variety of prose. It invented the imaginary 
conversation, the essay, and the encyclopedia; it continued the tradition of 
writing brief and vivid biographies; and in the Roman sequel Greek literature 
would add the sermon and the novel. Oratory was a dying mode, for it had 
depended upon the game of politics, litigation before popular courts, and the 
democratic right to talk. The letter became a favorite vehicle, for both 
communication and literature; now were established the epistolary forms and 
phrases that we find in Cicero, and even the famous exordium dear to our 
grandfathers: “Hoping that this finds you as well as it leaves me.”28 

Historiography flourished. Ptolemy I, Aratus of Achaea, and Pyrrhus of 
Epirus wrote memoirs of their campaigns, establishing a tradition that 


culminated in Caesar. The Egyptian high priest Manetho wrote in Greek an 
Aigyptiaka, or Annals of Egypt, which bundled the Pharaohs somewhat 
arbitrarily into those dynasties that classify them to this day. Berosus, high priest 
of the Chaldeans, dedicated to Antiochus I a history of Babylon based upon the 
cuneiform records. Megasthenes, ambassador of Seleucus I to Chandragupta 
Maurya, startled the Greek world, about 300, with a book on India. “There is 
among the Brahmans,” said a suggestive passage, “a sect of philosophers who. . 
. hold that God is the Word, by which they mean not articulate speech but the 
discourse of reason”;29 here again was that doctrine of Logos which was 
destined to make such an impress upon Christian theology. Timaeus af 
Tauromenium (Taormina), having been exiled from Sicily by Agathocles (317), 
traveled widely in Spain and Gaul, and then settled down in Athens to write a 
history of Sicily and the West. He was an industrious student, so anxious to 
include everything that some of his rivals called him “an old ragpicker.”2° He 
labored to arrive at an accurate chronology, and hit upon the scheme of dating 
events by Olympiads. He criticized his predecessors severely, and was lucky 
enough to die before seeing the brutal attack made upon his work by Polybius.3! 
The greatest of the Hellenistic historians, and the only Greek fit to make a 
triad with Herodotus and Thucydides, was born at Megalopolis, in Arcadia 
(208). His father, Lycortas, was one of the leading men of the Achaean League, 
being ambassador to Rome in 189 and strategos in 184. The boy was brought up 
in the odor of politics, was trained as a soldier under Philopoemen, fought in the 
Roman campaign against the Gauls in Asia Minor, was associated with his father 
on an embassy to Egypt (181), and was made the League’s hipparchos, or 
commander of the cavalry, in 169.32 He paid for his prominence: when the 
Romans punished the League for supporting Perseus against them they took a 
thousand leading Achaeans to Rome as hostages, and Polybius was among them 
(167). For sixteen years he suffered exile, and at times, he tells us, “utter loss of 
spirit and paralysis of mind.’53 But the younger Scipio befriended him, 
introduced him to the Scipionic circle of educated Romans, and persuaded the 
Senate, when it was scattering the other exiles throughout Italy, to let Polybius 
live with him in Rome. He accompanied Scipio on many campaigns, gave him 
valuable military advice, explored for him the coasts of Spain and Africa, and 
stood beside him at the burning of Carthage (146). He had received his freedom 
in 151, and in 149 he was employed as the representative of Rome in arranging a 
modus vivendi between the cities of Greece and their distant master, the Roman 
Senate. He must have performed this ungrateful task well, for several cities 
honored him with monuments—though one can never tell in what tense man’s 
gratitude is felt. Having lived through sixty full years of action, he retired to 


write a Treatise on Tactics, a Life of Philopoemen, and his immense Histories. 
He died like a gentleman by falling from his horse as he was returning from a 
hunt, at the age of eighty-two. 

No man ever wrote history from a wider background of education, travel, and 
experience. His work was conceived on a grand scale, and proposed to tell the 
story, not only of Greece but of “the whole world” (i.e., the Mediterranean 
nations) from 221 to 146 B.C. “Such is the plan I propose; but all depends upon 
Fortune’s granting me a life long enough to execute it.”54 He rightly felt that the 
center of political history, in the period which he covered, lay in Rome; he gave 
his book unity by making Rome the focus of its events, and studying with a 
diplomat’s curiosity the methods by which Rome, with British casualness, had 
mastered the Mediterranean world.2> He admired the Romans intensely, for he 
had seen them in their greatest epoch, and had known chiefly the best of them in 
Scipio’s group; they had, he felt, just those qualities that were fatally lacking in 
Greek character and government. Himself an aristocrat, and befriended by 
aristocrats, he had no sympathy with what seemed to him mere mob rule in the 
later stages of Greek democracy. Political history appeared to him to be a 
repetitious cycle of monarchy (or dictatorship), aristocracy, oligarchy, 
democracy, and monarchy. The best escape from this cycle, he thought, was 
through a “mixed constitution” like that of Lycurgus or Rome—an enfranchised 
but limited citizenry choosing its own magistrates, but checked by the power of a 
continuous and aristocratic senate.°6 It was from this viewpoint that he wrote 
down the record of his times. 

Polybius is “the historians’ historian” because he is as interested in his 
method as in his subject. He likes to talk about his plan of procedure, and 
philosophizes at every opportunity. Humanly he pictures his own qualifications 
as ideal. He insists that history should be written by those who have seen—or 
have directly consulted others who have seen—the events to be described. He 
denounces Timaeus for having relied on his ears rather than his eyes, and tells 
with pride of his own travels in search of data, documents, and geographical 
veracity; he reminds us how, in returning from Spain to Italy, he crossed the 
Alps by the same pass that Hannibal had used, and how he went down into the 
very toe of Italy to decipher an inscription left by Hannibal in Brutium.3” He 
proposes to make his history as accurate as “the magnitude of the work and its 
comprehensive treatment” will allow;3° and he succeeds, so far as we can Say, 
better than any other Greek except Thucydides. He argues that the historian 
should have been a man of affairs, versed in the actual processes of 
statesmanship, politics, and war; otherwise he will never understand the behavior 
of states or the course of history.29 He is a realist and a rationalist; he pierces the 


moral phrases of diplomats to the actual motives of policy. It amuses him to 
observe how easily men can be deceived, singly or en masse, and even 
repeatedly by the same tricks.49 “What is good,” says a scandalous presage of 
Machiavelli, “very seldom coincides with what is advantageous, and few are 
those who can combine the two and adapt them to each other.”4! He accepts the 
Stoic theology of a Divine Providence, but he merely pities the popular cults of 
his day, and smiles at stories of supernatural intervention.42 He recognizes the 
role of chance in history, and the occasional efficacy of great men,43 but he is 
resolved to lay bare the factual and often impersonal chain of causes and effects, 
so that history may be a lantern of understanding held up to the present and the 
future.44 “There is no more ready corrective of conduct than knowledge of the 
past”; and “the soundest education and training for a life of active politics is the 
study of history”;45 “it is history, and history alone, which, without involving us 
in actual danger, will mature our judgment and prepare us to take right views, 
whatever may be the crisis or the posture of affairs.”46 The best method of 
history, he thinks, will be that which sees the life of a nation as an organic unity, 
and weaves the story of each part into the life history of the whole. “He who 
believes that by studying isolated histories he can acquire a just view of history 
as a whole is, as it seems to me, much in the case of one who, after having 
looked at the dissevered limbs of an animal once alive and beautiful, fancies he 
has been as good as an eyewitness of the creature itself in all its action and 
grace. 47 

Of the forty books into which Polybius divided his Histories, time has 
preserved five, and the epitomists have rescued substantial fragments of the rest. 
It is a great pity that the execution of this vast conception is marred by 
degenerate Greek, peevish critiques of other historians, an almost exclusive 
preoccupation with politics and war, and an absurd segmentation of the narrative 
into Olympiads, giving the history of all the Mediterranean nations in each four- 
year period, and leading to exasperating digressions and a baffling discontinuity. 
Sometimes, as in the story of Hannibal’s invasion, Polybius mounts to drama 
and eloquence, but he reacts so strongly against the florid rhetoric popular 
among his immediate predecessors that he makes it a point of honor to be dull.48 
“No one,” said an ancient critic, “ever read him through.”49 The world has 
almost forgotten him; but historians will long continue to study him because he 
was one of the greatest theorists and practitioners of historiography; because he 
dared to take a wide view and write a “universal history”; and because, above 
all, he understood that mere facts are worthless except through their 
interpretation, and that the past has no value except as our roots and our 
illumination. 


I The Old Testament Apocrypha (lit. hidden) are those books that were excluded from the Jewish canon of 
the Old Testament as uninspired, but were included in the Roman Catholic Vulgate—i.e., the Latin 
translation, by St. Jerome, of the Hebrew and Greek texts of the Bible. The chief O. T. Apocrypha are 
Ecclesiasticus, I and II Esdras, and I and II Maccabees. The apocalyptic (i.e., revealing) books are those that 
purport to contain prophetic divine revelations; such writings began to appear about 250 B.c., and continued 
into the Christian era. Some apocalypses, like the Book of Enoch, are considered apocryphal and 
uncanonical; others, like the Book of Revelation, are considered canonical. 


II Virgil copied it in form, sometimes in substance, sometimes line for line, in the Aeneid.25 


CHAPTER XXVII 


The Art of the Dispersion 
I. A MISCELLANY 


THE decline of Greek civilization was longest deferred in the sphere of art. 
Here the Hellenistic age bears comparison, not only in fertility but even in 
originality, with any period in history. Certainly the minor arts suffered no 
deterioration. Skilled workers in wood, ivory, silver, and gold were scattered 
throughout the expanded Greek world. The engraving of gems and coins now 
reached its highest excellence; as far east as Bactria Hellenized kings lavished 
art upon their currency, and in the west the dekadrachma of Hieron II might be 
defended as the finest coin in numismatic record. Alexandria became famous for 
its goldsmiths and silversmiths, whose artistry rivaled the faultless style of its 
poets; for its delightful cameos—precious stones or shells carved in colored 
relief; for its blue or green faience, its skillfully glazed pottery, its delicately 
designed and many-colored glass. The Portland Vase, very likely a product of 
Alexandria, shows this art at its best: elegant figures cut into a layer of milk- 
white glass superimposed upon a body of blue glass; this is, so to speak, the 
Josiah Wedgwood masterpiece of antiquity.! 

Music remained popular in all classes of the population. Scales and modes 
changed in the direction of refinement and novelty;! transient discords were 
admitted into harmony; instruments and compositions increased in complexity.2 
Towards 240, at Alexandria, the old “pipes of Pan” were enlarged into an organ 
of bronze pipes; and about 175 Ctesibius improved this into an organ operated 
by a combination of water and air and enabling the player to control vast waves 
of sound. We know nothing more of its construction; but we shall see how 
rapidly it developed, in Roman days, into the organ of Christian and modern 
times.? Instruments were combined into orchestras, and semisymphonic 
performances of purely instrumental music, sometimes in five movements, were 
given in the theaters of Alexandria, Athens, and Syracuse.4 Professional 
virtuosos rose to great prominence, and to a social standing commensurate with 
their high fees. About 318 Aristoxenus of Taras, a pupil of Aristotle, wrote a 
small treatise, Harmonics, which became the classic ancient text in musical 


theory. Aristoxenus was a very serious man, and like most philosophers he did 
not enjoy the music of his time. Athenaeus represents him as saying, in words 
that many generations have heard: “We also, since the theaters have become 
completely barbarized, and since music has become utterly ruined and vulgar— 
we, being but a few, will recall to our minds, sitting by ourselves, what music 
used to be.” 


The architecture of the Hellenistic age cannot impress us, for time has leveled 
it away with indiscriminate hostility. And yet we know, from literature and the 
remains, that the Greek building art spread its sway in this period from Bactria to 
Spain. The mutual influence of Greece and the Orient brought in a mixture of 
styles: the colonnade and the architrave invaded inner Asia, while the arch, the 
vault, and the cupola entered the West; even so ancient an Hellenic center as 
Delos raised Egyptian and Persian capitals. The Doric order seemed too stern 
and stiff for an age that loved refinement and ornament; it gave ground city by 
city, while the ornate Corinthian style advanced to its highest excellence. The 
secularization of art kept pace with the secularization of government, law, 
morals, letters, and philosophy; stoas, porticoes, market places, courts, assembly 
rooms, libraries, theaters, gymnasiums, and baths began to crowd out the 
temples, and regal or private palaces gave a new outlet to Greek design and 
decoration. Domestic interiors were adorned with paintings, statues, and wall 
reliefs. Private gardens surrounded the more palatial homes. Royal parks, 
gardens, lakes, and pavilions were built in the capitals, and were usually opened 
to public use. Town planning developed as a sister art to architecture; streets 
were laid out on Hippodamus’ rectangular scheme, with main avenues as wide 
as thirty feet—an ample width for horse-and-chariot days. Smyrna boasted of 
paved thoroughfares, but presumably most Hellenistic streets were trampled 
dirt, and knew all the vicissitudes of mud. 


Fine buildings developed beyond any precedent. At Athens, in the second 
century, the lofty Corinthian columns of the Olympieum were set up, and the 
general design of the extended edifice, the most magnificent in Athens, was kid 
down by the Roman architect Cossutius—a strange inversion of Rome’s usual 
dependence upon the artists of Greece. Livy described this temple of the 
Olympian Zeus as the only structure he had seen that could be a fit dwelling for 
the god of gods.’ Sixteen columns of it stand—the most beautiful existing 
specimens of the Corinthian style. At Eleusis the dying piety of Athens and the 
genius of Philon completed the majestic temple of the Mysteries which Pericles 
had begun on a site already sacred in Mycenaean times; only fragments are left, 


but some of them show Greek design and carving still at their best. At Delos the 
French have excavated the ground plan of Apollo’s sanctuary, and have revealed 
a city once crowded with edifices devoted to commerce or the protection of a 
hundred Greek or foreign gods. At Syracuse Hieron II raised many impressive 
buildings, and restored and enlarged the extant municipal theater; to this day we 
may read his name on its stones. In Egypt the Ptolemies adored Alexandria 
with edifices that gave the city a reputation for beauty, but no sign of them 
survives. Ptolemy III erected at Edfu a temple which is the noblest architectural 
relic of the Grecian occupation, and his successors built or rebuilt the temple of 
Isis at Philae. In Ionia new homes were given to the gods at Miletus, Priene, 
Magnesia, and elsewhere; the third temple of Artemis at Ephesus was finished 
about 300 B.c. A still vaster fane was raised by the architects Paeonius and 
Daphnis at Didyma, near Miletus, in honor of Apollo (332 B.c—a.D. 41); some 
drums of the superb Ionic columns still remain. At Pergamum Eumenes II made 
his capital the talk of Greece by building, among many noble structures, that 
famous Altar to Zeus which the Germans exhumed in 1878, and have skillfully 
reconstructed in the Pergamum Museum in Berlin. A majestic flight of steps 
mounted between two porticoes to a spacious colonnaded court; and around one 
hundred and thirty feet of the base ran a frieze as supreme in its period as that of 
the Mausoleum in the fourth century, or the Parthenon in the fifth. Never had 
Greece been so handsomely adorned; and never had the enthusiasm of its 
citizens and the skill of its artists transformed with such splendor so many 
habitations of men. 


II. PAINTING 


Painting is usually the last great art to mature in a civilization; in the early 
stages of a culture it is subordinated to religious architecture and statuary, and it 
acquires independence only when private life and private wealth invite the 
decoration of the home or the commemoration of a name. The death of 
democracy having weakened the sense of the state, the individual returned to 
domestic consolations. Rich men built themselves palatial residences, and gave 
high fees to artists who could adorn a fountain or brighten a wall. Alexandria 
used painting on glass as one form of mural ornament; all Hellenistic cities 
employed for this purpose movable panels of wood; princes and magnates 
preferred to have immense pictures painted on detachable marble slabs. 
Pausanias describes a prodigious number of paintings seen by him in his tour of 
Greece, but nothing of this flourishing art has cheated time except some faded 


tints on pottery or stone. We are left to guess at its quality from the pale and 
middling copies found at Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Rome. 

Greece continued to rank its painters as high as its sculptors and architects, 
perhaps higher. It paid them American commissions, and told a thousand fond 
stories about their lives. Ctesicles of Ephesus, failing to receive a desired boon 
from Queen Stratonice, painted her romping with a fisherman, exhibited the 
picture, and then took ship to safety; Stratonice, because “the likenesses of the 
two figures were so admirably expressed,” forgave him and let him, return.® 
When Aratus took Sicyon he ordered all portraits of its past dictators destroyed; 
one dictator, Archestratus, had been shown by Melanthus (a fourth-century 
painter) beside his chariot, and so vividly that the artist Neacles entreated Aratus 
to spare the picture; Aratus consented, on condition that the figure of 
Archestratus be replaced by some less offensive form. Protogenes, says Strabo, 
painted a satyr with a partridge so realistically that live partridges called to it; the 
painter finally blotted out the bird so that people might appreciate the excellence 
of his satyr.19 The same artist, Pliny tells us, applied four coats of paint to his 
most famous picture, lalysus (supposed founder of the town of that name in 
Rhodes), so that when time wore out the uppermost layer the colors might still 
be fresh and clear. Vexed by his inability to represent with sufficient 
verisimilitude the foam that dripped from the mouth of lalysus!! dog, Protogenes 
lost his temper and hurled a sponge at the picture, willing to destroy it; the 
sponge, of course, struck just at the right place, and, when it fell, left a blotch of 
color marvelously like the foam of a panting hound. When Demetrius 
Poliorcetes besieged Rhodes he refrained from setting fire to the town lest this 
painting be destroyed. During the siege Protogenes continued at work in his 
village studio, in the direct line of the Macedonian advance. Demetrius sent for 
him and asked why he had not, like the other villagers, taken refuge within the 
city walls. “Because I know,” answered Protogenes, “that you are waging war 
with the Rhodians, and not with the arts.” The King assigned a guard to protect 
him, and neglected the siege to watch the artist work.!! 

Hellenistic painters knew the tricks of perspective, foreshortening, lighting, 
and grouping. Though they used landscapes only as background and decoration, 
and rendered them (if we may judge from the Pompeian copies) in a lifeless and 
conventional way, they at least realized the existence of nature, and brought it 
into art at the same time that Theocritus was importing it into poetry. But they 
were So interested in man and all his works that they had little time for trees and 
flowers. Their predecessors had painted only the gods and the rich; the 
Hellenistic artists were fascinated by anything human, and discovered that an 
ugly subject might make a beautiful painting, or at least a handsome fee. They 


turned to common life with a Dutch zest, and delighted in picturing barbers, 
cobblers, prostitutes, seamstresses, donkeys, deformed men, or peculiar animals. 
To these genre pictures they added representations of still life—cakes and eggs, 
fruit and vegetables, fish and game, wine and all the paraphernalia of its ancient 
ritual. Sosus of Pergamum amused his contemporaries by imitating, in a 
deceptively realistic floor mosaic, an unswept floor still littered with the leavings 
of a feast.12 The sedate were scandalized, and denounced these glorifiers of 
common things as pornographoi and rhyparographoi—portrayers of obscenity 
and filth. In Thebes the representation of ugly objects was forbidden by law.13 


Certain larger masterpieces of the age were rescued not from anonymity but 
from oblivion by the lava of Vesuvius. A fresco found at Ostia is apparently a 
weak copy of a Hellenistic original; we know it as The Aldobrandini Wedding 
from the Italian family to which it belonged before it found a place in the 
Vatican. Aphrodite, Rubensianly robust, warms up the courage of the timid bride 
while the bridegroom, needing no prodding, waits impatiently beside the couch; 
finer than these central personages is a graceful woman playing some hymeneal 
strain on a faded lute. A Pompeian mural, traced uncertainly to a third-century 
Greek original, shows Achilles, with Patroclus beside him, angrily surrendering 
Briseis to Agamemnon’s lust. The figures in these paintings seem to our wont 
and taste more ample than beautiful; we are accustomed to less body and longer 
legs; but it must be conceded that ancient artists knew Greek men and women 
better than we shall ever know them. Time has taken the bloom from these 
works; only an act of historical imagination can restore the brilliance and 
freshness that doubtless were once the admiration of multitudes and kings. 


More impressive are certain Roman mosaics that have apparently been 
derived from Hellenistic paintings. Mosaic was an old art in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia; the Greeks took it over, and lifted it to the peak of its history. A 
painting was divided by lines into little squares, and tiny cubes of marble were 
so colored that when put together they reproduced the picture in a form 
surprisingly durable; several mosaics, though trodden by innumerable feet 
through many centuries, still retain their color and tell their ancient tale. The 
Battle of Issus, found in the House of the Faun at Pompeii, and dubiously 
connected with a fourth-century Greek painting by Philoxenus,!!! is composed of 
approximately 1,500,000 stones, each some two or three millimeters square, the 
whole mosaic measuring eight by sixteen feet. It was badly injured by the 
earthquake and eruption that overwhelmed Pompeii in A.D. 79, but enough 
remains to attest the skill and vigor of the work. Alexander, black and disheveled 


with the heat and filth of war, is leading the attack, and has ridden his 
Bucephalus to within a few feet of the chariot that carries Darius. A Persian 
grandee has flung himself between the kings, and has received Alexander’s lance 
in his body. Darius, ignoring his own danger—for the conqueror’s next lance is 
aimed at him—leans from his chariot towards his fallen friend, his face full of 
anxiety and grief. Persian cavalrymen rush up to rescue their ruler, and 
Alexander’s weapon stays poised in the air. The representation of complex 
emotions in Darius’ face is the outstanding accomplishment of the work; but the 
most attractive head in the composition is that of Alexander’s horse. There is no 
greater mosaic than this. 


Ill. SCULPTURE 


Never has statuary been more abundant than in the Hellenistic age. Temples 
and palaces, homes and streets, gardens and parks were crowded with it; every 
phase of human life, and many aspects of the plant and animal world, were 
represented in it; portrait busts immortalized for a moment dead heroes and 
living celebrities; at last even abstractions like Fortune, Peace, Calumny, or the 
Nick of Time, became concrete in stone. Eutychides of Sicyon, a pupil of 
Lysippus, molded for Antioch a famous Tyche, or Fortune, to serve as the 
incamation of the city’s soul and hope. The sons of Praxiteles—Timachus and 
Cephisodotus—carried on the refined tradition of Athenian sculpture; and in the 
Peloponnesus Damophon of Messene scaled the heights of fame with a colossal 
group of Demeter, Persephone, and Artemis. But most of the new sculptors 
followed the line of least starvation to the palaces and courts of Greco-Oriental 
magnates and kings. 

Rhodes, in the third century, developed a_ school of sculpture 
characteristically its own. There were a hundred colossal statues in the island, 
any one of which, says Pliny,!4 would have made a city famous. The greatest of 
them was the bronze colossus of the sun-god Helios, set up in successive blocks 
by Chares of Lindus about 280. Chares, says a naive tradition, committed suicide 
when the cost seriously exceeded his estimate; and Laches, also of Lindus, 
completed the work. It did not bestride the harbor, but rose near it to a height of 
one hundred and five feet. Its dimensions might suggest that Rhodian taste ran to 
display and size; but perhaps the Rhodians proposed to use it as a lighthouse and 
a symbol. If we may believe a poem in The Greek Anthology,+> the statue held a 
light aloft, and symbolized the freedom that Rhodes enjoyed—a curious 
anticipation of a famous statue in a modern port.!V It was, of course, included 


among the Seven Wonders of the World. “This statue,” Pliny reports, was 
thrown down by an earthquake fifty-six years after it was erected. Few men can 
clasp the thumb in their arms, and its fingers are larger than most statues. When 
the limbs are broken asunder vast caverns are seen yawning in the interior. 
Within it, too, are to be seen large masses of rock by whose weight the artist 
steadied it while in process of erection. It is said that it was twelve years in the 
making, and that three hundred talents were spent upon it—a sum raised from 
the engines of war abandoned by Demetrius after his futile siege.V. 16 


Almost as famous in history was another product of the Rhodian school, the 
Laocoon. Pliny saw it in the palace of the Emperor Titus; it was found in the 
ruins of the Baths of Titus in A.D. 1506, and is almost certainly the original work 
of Agesander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus, who carved it out of two blocks of 
marble in the second or first century B.c.18 Its discovery stirred Renaissance Italy 
and profoundly impressed Michelangelo, who tried, without success, to restore 
the lost right arm of the central figure.v! Laoco6n was a Trojan priest who, when 
the Greeks sent the wooden horse to Troy, advised against receiving it, saying 
(says Virgil), Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes—“I fear the Greeks even when 
they bring gifts.”!9 To punish his wisdom Athena, who favored the Greeks, 
commissioned two serpents to kill him. They seized first upon his two sons, 
seeing which Laoco6n rushed to their aid, only to be caught in the coils; in the 
end all three were crushed, and died from the venom of the fangs. The sculptors 
took the liberty assumed by Virgil (and, in the Philoctetes, by Sophocles) to 
describe pain vigorously, but the result does not accord with the natural repose 
of stone. In literature, and usually in life, pain passes; in the Laocdon the cry of 
agony has been given an unnatural permanence, and the spectator is not so 
moved as by Demeter’s silent grief.V!! What nevertheless evokes our admiration 
is the mastery of design and technique; the musculature is exaggerated, but the 
old priest’s limbs, and the bodies of his sons, are molded with dignity and 
restraint. Perhaps if we had known the story before seeing the group we should 
have been as impressed as Pliny, who thought this the greatest achievement of 
ancient plastic art.29 

Many other Greek centers had flourishing schools of sculpture in this 
underestimated age. Alexandria turned over its soil and its buildings too often in 
the long course of its history to preserve the works that Greek artists made for 
the Ptolemies. The sole important survivor is the serene Nile of the Vatican, 
humorously supported by sixteen water babies symbolizing the sixteen cubits of 
the river’s annual rise. At Sidon Greek sculpture cut for unknown dignitaries a 
series of sarcophagi of which the best, misnamed the Sarcophagus of Alexander, 


is the pride of the Constantinople Museum. Its carving is equal, on a smaller 
scale, to that of the Parthenon frieze; the figures are handsome and well 
proportioned; the action is vigorous but clear, and the soft tints that still cling to 
the stone exemplify the aid that Greek painting gave to Greek sculpture. At 
Tralles, in Caria, about 150 B.c., Apollonius and Tauriscus cast for Rhodes a 
colossal bronze group now known as the Farnese Bull: two handsome youths are 
lashing the lovely Dirce to the horns of a wild bull, because she has ill-treated 
their mother Antiope—who looks on in repulsively calm satisfaction.V!!! At 
Pergamum Greek sculptors cast in bronze several battle groups, which Attalus 
first dedicated in his capital to celebrate his repulse of the Gauls. To express the 
debt which all Greek culture felt to Athens, and perhaps to spread his fame, 
Attalus presented marble replicas of these figures to be set up on the Athenian 
Acropolis. Fragmentary marble copies have survived in The Dying Gaul of the 
Capitoline Museum, in the miscalled Paetus and Arria!X—a Gaul who, 
preferring death to capture, kills first his wife and then himself—and in several 
smaller pieces now scattered through Egypt and Europe. Perhaps to the same 
group belongs a Dead Amazon,* impeccably molded in every detail except the 
incredibly perfect breasts. These figures show a classic restraint in the 
expression of emotion; the conquered men suffer the extremes of pain and grief, 
but die without opera; and the conquerors have allowed the artists to portray the 
virtues, as well as the defeat, of their enemies. There is no sign here of any 
falling off in power of conception, accuracy of anatomical observation, or skill 
and patience of technique. Almost as perfect is the great relief that ran along the 
base of the Altar of Zeus on the Acropolis of Pergamum, and told again the story 
of the war between the gods and the giants—presumably a modest allegory for 
Pergamenes and Gauls. The work is overcrowded, and sometimes theatrically 
violent; but some figures stand out as in the best tradition of Greek art. The 
headless Zeus is carved with the strength of Scopas, and the goddess Hecate is a 
lyric of grace and beauty amid the terror and carnage of war. 

The age was rich in now anonymous masterpieces that almost call the roll of 
the major gods. The majestic Head of Zeus found at Otricoli, and the Ludovisi 
Hera now in the Museo delle Terme so pleased the young Goethe that he took 
casts of them with him to Germany as, so to speak, the authentic autographs of 
Jove and Juno. The once acclaimed Apollo BelvedereX! is academically cold and 
lifeless; and yet, two centuries ago, it set Winckelmann aflame.2! A world away 
from this smooth weakling is the Farnese Heracles, copied by Glycon of Athens 
from an original attributed to Lysippus—all muscle in the overdone body, all 
weariness, kindliness, and wonder in the face—as if power was asking itself its 
never answered question: what should be its goal? Of Aphrodite the age had 


representatives only less numerous than her devotees; several of these statues 
have survived, mostly through Roman copies. The Aphrodite of Melos—the 
Venus de Milo of the Louvre—is apparently an original Greek work of the 
second century B.C. It was found on the island of Melos in 1820, near a pedestal 
fragment bearing the letters—sandros; perhaps Agesander of Antioch carved 
this modest nudity. The face is not as delicately fair as that which forms the 
symbol of this volume, but the figure itself is a poem of that health whose 
natural flower is beauty; the wasp waist finds no encouragement in this full body 
and these sturdy hips. Not so near perfection, but still pleasant to the eye, are the 
Capitoline Venus and the Venus de Medici.X!! Candidly and disarmingly sensual 
is the Venus Callipyge, or Venus of the Lovely Buttocks,*!!! who drapes her 
charms to reveal them, and turns to admire her nates in the pool. More 
impressive than any of these is the superb Nike, or Victory of Samothrace, found 
there in 1863, and now the sculptural masterpiece of the Louvre.*!V The goddess 
of victory is shown as if alighting in full flight upon the prow of a swiftly 
moving ship and leading the vessel on to attack; her great wings seem to pull the 
craft along in the face of the breeze that confuses her robes. Again the Greek 
conception of woman as no mere delicacy, but as a strong mother, dominates the 
work; this is not the frail and passing beauty of youth, but the lifelong call of the 
woman to the man to lift himself up to achievement, as if the artist had wished to 
illustrate the last lines of Goethe’s Faust. The civilization that could conceive 
and carve this figure was yet far from dead. 


The gods were not the chief interest of the sculptors who brightened the 
evening of Greek art. These men looked upon Olympus as a quarry of subjects, 
and no more. When that quarry had been worn down by repetition they turned to 
the earth and took delight in representing the wisdom and loveliness, the 
strangeness and absurdities of human life. They carved or cast impressive heads 
of Homer, Euripides, and Socrates. They made a number of smooth and delicate 
Hermaphrodites, whose equivocal beauty arrests the eye in the Archeological 
Museum at Constantinople, or the Borghese Gallery in Rome, or the Louvre. 
Children offered refreshingly natural poses, like the boy who removes a thorn 
from his foot, and another who struggles with a goose,xV and—finest of this 
class—the trustful Praying Youth attributed to Lysippus’ pupil Boéthus.*V! Or 
the sculptors went to the woods and depicted sylvan sprites like the Barberini 
Faun of Munich, or hilarious satyrs like the Drunken Silenus of the Naples 
Museum. And here and there, with jolly frequency, they inserted among their 
figures the rosy cheeks and impish pranks of the god of love. 


IV. COMMENTARY 


This sudden irruption of humor into the once formal sanctuaries of Greek 
sculpture is a distinctive mark of Hellenistic art. Every museum has preserved 
from the ruins of the age some laughing faun, some singing Pan, some rioting 
Bacchus, some urchin serving as a fountain with alarming indecency. Perhaps 
the return of Greek art to Asia restored to it the variety, feeling, and warmth 
which it had almost lost in its classic subordination to religion and the state. 
Nature, which had been adored, began now to be enjoyed. Not that classic 
moderation disappeared: the Youth of Subiaco in the Museo delle Terme, the 
Sleeping Ariadne of the Vatican, the Sitting Maiden of the Palace of the 
Conservatori continue the delicate tradition of Praxiteles; and in Athens, 
throughout this period, many sculptors fought the “modernistic” tendencies of 
their time by deliberately going back to fourth-and fifth-century styles, even, 
now and then, to the archaic dignity of the sixth. But the spirit of the age was for 
experiment, individualism, naturalism, and realism, with a strong countercurrent 
toward imagination, idealism, sentiment, and dramatic effect. Artists carefully 
followed the progress of anatomy, and worked more from models in studios; 
sculptors carved their figures to be seen not only from in front, but from all 
sides. They used novel materials—crystal, chalcedony, topaz, glass, dark basalt, 
black marble, porphyry—to imitate the pigment of Negroes or the ruddy faces of 
satyrs illumined with wine. 

Their fertility of invention equaled their mastery of technique. They were 
tired of repeating types; they anticipated Ruskin’s criticism,*V!! and were 
resolved to show the reality and individuality of the persons and objects they 
portrayed. They no longer confined themselves to the perfect and the beautiful, 
to athletes, heroes, and gods; they made genre pictures or terra cottas of 
workingmen, fishermen, musicians, market men, jockeys, eunuchs; they sought 
unhackneyed subjects in children and peasants, in characterful features like those 
of Socrates, in bitter old men like Demosthenes, in powerful, almost brutal faces 
like that of Euthydemus the Greco-Bactrian king, in desolate derelicts like the 
Old Market Woman of the Metropolitan Museum in New York; they recognized 
and relished the variety and complexity of life. They did not hesitate to be 
sensual; they were not parents anxious about the chastity of their daughters, nor 
philosophers disturbed by the social consequences of an_ epicurean 
individualism; they saw the charms of the flesh, and carved them into a beauty 
that might for a while laugh at wrinkles and time. Freed from the conventions of 
the classic age, they indulged themselves in tender sentiment, and pictured, 
possibly with sincere feeling, shepherds dying of undisillusioned love, pretty 


heads lost in romantic reverie, mothers fondly contemplating their children: 
these, too, seemed to them a part of the reality they would record. And finally 
they faced the facts of pain and grief, of tragic catastrophes and untimely death; 
and they resolved to find a place for them in their representation of human life. 

No student with a mind of his own will join in any sweeping judgment about 
Hellenistic decay; a general conclusion to this effect serves too easily as an 
excuse for ending the story of Greece before the task is done. We feel in this 
period a slackening of creative impulse, but we are compensated by the lavish 
abundance of an art now completely master of its tools. Youth cannot last 
forever, nor are its charms supreme; the life of Greece, like every life, had to 
have a natural subsidence, and accept a ripe old age. Decadence had set in, it had 
bitten into religion, morals, and letters, and had left its stigmata upon individual 
works here and there; but the impetus of the Greek genius kept Greek art, like 
Greek science and philosophy, near their zenith to the end. And never in its 
isolated youth had the Greek passion for beauty, or the Greek power and 
patience to embody it, spread so triumphantly, or with such rich stimulation and 
result, into the sleeping cities of the East. There Rome would find it, and pass it 
on. 


I It derives its name from the Duke of Portland, who bought it in Rome. It is now in the British Museum. 
II This mosaic, and the Achilles and Briseis, are in the Naples Museum. 
III The Statue of Liberty is one hundred and fifty-one feet high from base to torch. 


IV It remained where it fell till A.D. 653, when the Saracens sold the materials. Nine hundred camels were 
required to remove them.!7 


V The restored arm in the Vatican is the work of Bernini, well done in detail, but ruinous to the centripetal 
unity of the composition. Winckelmann nevertheless liked the group so well that Lessing was aroused, by 
reading him, to write a book of esthetic criticism around it. and occasionally about it. 


VI In the Demeter of the British Museum. 


VII The original is lost. A Roman marble copy of the third century A.D. was found in the sixteenth century 
in the Baths of Caracalla, was repaired by Michelangelo, was housed for a time in the Palazzo Farnese, and 
is now in the Naples Museum. 


VII In the Museo delle Terme at Rome. 

IX In the Naples Museum. 

X So called from the pavilion in the Vatican where the statue was formerly placed. 
XI In the Capitoline Museum at Rome, and the Uffizi at Florence. 


XII In the Naples Museum. 


XIII It was formerly described as a dedication set up by Demetrius Poliorcetes in 305 to commemorate his 
defeat of Ptolemy I off Cyprian Salamis in 306; but recent discussion tends to connect it with the battle of 
Cos (ca. 258), in which the fleets of Macedonia, Seleucia, and Rhodes defeated Ptolemy II.22 


XIV Both in the Vatican. 
XV In the State Museum, Berlin. 


XVI “There is no personal character in Greek art—abstract ideas of youth and age, strength and swiftness, 
virtue and vice—yes; but there is no individuality.”23 Ruskin thought only of fifth-and fourth-century Greek 
art, just as Winckelmann and Lessing knew chiefly the art of the Hellenistic age. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


The Climax of Greek Science 
I. EUCLID AND APOLLONIUS 


THE fifth century saw the zenith of Greek literature, the fourth the flowering of 
philosophy, the third the culmination of science. The kings proved more tolerant 
and helpful to research than the democracies. Alexander sent to the Greek cities 
of the Asiatic coast camel loads of Babylonian astronomical tablets, most of 
which were soon translated into Greek; the Ptolemies built the Museum for 
advanced studies, and gathered the science as well as the literature of the 
Mediterranean cultures into the great Library; Apollonius dedicated his Conies 
to Attalus I, and under the protection of Hieron II Archimedes drew his circles 
and reckoned the sand. The fading of frontiers and the establishment of a 
common language, the fluid interchange of books and ideas, the exhaustion of 
metaphysics and the weakening of the old theology, the rise of a secularly 
minded commercial class in Alexandria, Rhodes, Antioch, Pergamum, and 
Syracuse, the multiplication of schools, universities, observatories, and libraries, 
combined with wealth, industry, and royal patronage to free science from 
philosophy, and to encourage it in its work of enlightening, enriching, and 
endangering the world. 


About the opening of the third century—perhaps long before it—the tools of 
the Greek mathematician were sharpened by the development of a simpler 
notation. The first nine letters of the alphabet were used for the digits, the next 
letter for 10, the next nine for 20, 30, etc., the next for 100, the next for 200, 300, 
and so forth. Fractions and ordinals were expressed by an acute accent after the 
letter; so, according to the context, |’ stood for one tenth or tenth; and a small | 
under a letter indicated the corresponding thousand. This arithmetical shorthand 
provided a convenient system of computation; some extant Greek papyri crowd 
complicated calculations, ranging from fractions to millions, into less space than 
similar reckonings would require in our own numerical notation.! 


Nevertheless the greatest victories of Hellenistic science were in geometry. 
To this period belongs Euclid, whose name would for two thousand years 


provide geometry with a synonym. All that we know of his life is that he opened 
a school at Alexandria, and that his students excelled all others in their field; that 
he cared nothing about money, and when a pupil asked, “What shall I profit from 
learning geometry?” bade a slave give him an obol, “since he must make a gain 
out of what he learns”;! that he was a man of great modesty and kindliness; and 
that when, about 300, he wrote his famous Elements, it never occurred to him to 
credit the various propositions to their discoverers, because he made no pretense 
at doing more than to bring together in logical order the geometrical knowledge 
of the Greeks.!! He began, without preface or apology, with simple definitions, 
then postulates or necessary assumptions, then “common notions” or axioms. 
Following Plato’s injunctions, he confined himself to such figures and proofs as 
needed no other instruments than ruler and compasses. He adopted and perfected 
a method of progressive exposition and demonstration already familiar to his 
predecessors: proposition, diagrammatic illustration, proof, and conclusion. 
Despite minor flaws the total result was a mathematical architecture that rivaled 
the Parthenon as a symbol of the Greek mind. Actually it outlived the Parthenon 
as an integral form; for until our own century the Elements of Euclid constituted 
the accepted textbook of geometry in nearly every European university. One 
must go to the Bible to find a rival for it in enduring influence. 


A lost work of Euclid, the Conies, summarized the studies of Menaechmus, 
Aristaeus, and others on the geometry of the cone. Apollonius of Perga, after 
years of study in Euclid’s school, took this treatise as the starting point of his 
own Conies, and explored in eight “books” and 387 propositions the properties 
of the curves generated by the intersection of a cone by a plane. To three of these 
curves (the fourth being the circle) he gave their lasting names—parabola, 
ellipse, and hyperbola. His discoveries made possible the theory of projectiles, 
and substantially advanced mechanics, navigation, and astronomy. His 
exposition was laborious and verbose, but his method was completely scientific; 
his work was as definitive as Euclid’s, and its seven extant books are to this day 
the most original classic in the literature of geometry. 


Il. ARCHIMEDES 


The greatest of ancient scientists was born at Syracuse about 287 B.c., son of 
the astronomer Pheidias, and apparently cousin to Hieron II, the most 
enlightened ruler of his time. Like many other Hellenistic Greeks who were 
interested in science and could afford the expense, Archimedes went to 
Alexandria; there he studied under the successors of Euclid, and derived an 


inspiration for mathematics that gave him two boons—an absorbed life and a 
sudden death. Returning to Syracuse, he devoted himself monastically to every 
branch of mathematical science. Often, like Newton, he neglected food and 
drink, or the care of his body, in order to pursue the consequences of a new 
theorem, or to draw figures in the oil on his body, the ashes on the hearth, or the 
sand with which Greek geometers were wont to strew their floors. He was not 
without humor: in what he considered his best book, The Sphere and the 
Cylinder, he deliberately inserted false propositions (so we are assured), partly to 
play a joke upon the friends to whom he sent the manuscript, partly to ensnare 
poachers who liked to appropriate other men’s thoughts.2 Sometimes he amused 
himself with puzzles that brought him to the verge of inventing algebra, like the 
famous Cattle Problem that so beguiled Lessing;4 sometimes he made strange 
mechanisms to study the principles on which they operated. But his perennial 
interest and delight lay in pure science conceived as a key to the understanding 
of the universe rather than as a tool of practical construction or expanding 
wealth. He wrote not for pupils but for professional scholars, communicating to 
them in pithy monographs the abstruse conclusions of his research. All later 
antiquity was fascinated by the originality, depth, and clarity of these treatises. 
“Tt is not possible,” said Plutarch, three centuries later, “to find in all geometry 
more difficult and intricate questions, or more simple and lucid explanations. 
Some ascribe this to his natural genius; others think that these easy and 
unlabored pages were the result of incredible effort and toil.’5 


Ten of Archimedes’ works survive, after many adventures in Europe and 
Arabia. (1) The Method explains to Eratosthenes, with whom he had formed a 
friendship in Alexandria, how mechanical experiments can extend geometrical 
knowledge. This essay ended the ruler-and-compass reign of Plato and opened 
the door to experimental methods; even so it reveals the different mood of 
ancient and modern science: the one tolerated practice for the sake of theoretical 
understanding, the other tolerates theory for the sake of possible practical results. 
(2) A Collection of Lemmas discusses fifteen “choices,” or alternative 
hypotheses, in plane geometry. (3) The Measurement of a Circle arrives at a 
value between 3% and 3°%1 for n—the ratio of the circumference to the diameter 
of a circle—and “squares the circle” by showing, through the method of 
exhaustion, that the area of a circle equals that of a right-angled triangle whose 
perpendicular equals the radius, and whose base equals the circumference, of the 
circle. (4) The Quadrature of the Parabola studies, by a form of integral 
calculus, the area cut off from a parabola by a chord, and the problem of finding 
the area of an ellipse. (5) On Spirals defines a spiral as the figure made by a 


point moving from a fixed point at a uniform rate along a straight line which is 
revolving in a plane at a uniform rate about the same fixed point; and finds the 
area enclosed by a spiral curve and two radii vectores by methods approximating 
differential calculus. (6) The Sphere and the Cylinder seeks formulas for the 
volume and surface area of a pyramid, a cone, a cylinder, and a sphere. (7) On 
Conoids and Spheroids studies the solids generated by the revolution of conic 
sections about their axes. (8) The Sand-Reckoner passes from geometry to 
arithmetic, almost to logarithms, by suggesting that large numbers may be 
represented by multiples, or “orders,” of 10,000; by this method Archimedes 
expresses the number of grains of sand which would be needed to fill the 
universe—assuming, he genially adds, that the universe has a reasonable size. 
His conclusion, which anyone may verify for himself, is that the world contains 
not more than sixty-three “ten-million units of the eighth order of numbers”—or, 
as we should put it, 1068. References to lost works of Archimedes indicate that 
he had also discovered a way of finding the square root of nonsquare numbers. 
(9) On Plane Equilibriums applies geometry to mechanics, studies the center of 
gravity of various bodily configurations, and achieves the oldest extant 
formulation of scientific statics. (10) On Floating Bodies founds hydrostatics by 
arriving at mathematical formulas for the position of equilibrium of a floating 
body. The work begins with the then startling thesis that the surface of any liquid 
body at rest and in equilibrium is spherical, and that the sphere has the same 
center as the earth. 


Perhaps Archimedes was led to the study of hydrostatics by an incident 
almost as famous as Newton’s apple. King Hieron had given to a Syracusan 
Cellini some gold to be formed into a crown. When the crown was delivered it 
weighed as much as the gold; but some doubt arose whether the artist had made 
up part of the weight by using silver, keeping the saved gold for himself. Hieron 
turned over to Archimedes his suspicion and the crown, presumably stipulating 
that the one should be resolved without injuring the other. For weeks 
Archimedes puzzled over the problem. One day, as he stepped into a tub at the 
public baths, he noticed that the water overflowed according to the depth of his 
immersion, and that his body appeared to weigh—or press downward—less, the 
more it was submerged. His curious mind, exploring and utilizing every 
experience, suddenly formulated the “principle of Archimedes”—that a floating 
body loses in weight an amount equal to the weight of the water which it 
displaces. Surmising that a submerged body would displace water according to 
its volume, and perceiving that this principle offered a test for the crown, 
Archimedes (if we may believe the staid Vitruvius) dashed out naked into the 


street and rushed to his dwelling, crying out “Eureka! eureka!”—I have found 
it! I have found it! Home, he soon discovered that a given weight of silver, since 
it had more volume per weight than gold, displaced more water, when immersed, 
than an equal weight of gold. He observed also that the submerged crown 
displaced more water than a quantity of gold equaling the crown in weight. He 
concluded that the crown had been alloyed with some metal less dense than gold. 
By replacing gold with silver in the gold weight which he was using for 
comparison, until the compound displaced as much water as the crown, 
Archimedes was able to say just how much silver had been used in the crown, 
and how much gold had been stolen. 

That he had satisfied the curiosity of the King did not mean so much to him 
as that he had discovered the law of floating bodies, and a method for measuring 
specific gravity. He made a planetarium representing the sun, the earth, the 
moon, and the five planets then known (Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and 
Mercury), and so arranging them that by turning a crank one could set all these 
bodies in motions differing in direction and speed;® but he probably agreed with 
Plato that the laws that govern the movements of the heavens are more beautiful 
than the stars.!! In a lost treatise partly preserved in summaries, Archimedes so 
accurately formulated the laws of the lever and the balance that no advance was 
made upon his work until A.D. 1586. “Commensurable magnitudes,” said 
Proposition VI, “will balance at distances inversely proportional to their 
gravities’®—a useful truth whose brilliant simplification of complex 
relationships moves the soul of a scientist as the Hermes of Praxiteles moves the 
artist. Almost intoxicated with the vision of power which he saw in the lever and 
the pulley, Archimedes announced that if he had a fixed fulcrum to work with he 
could move anything: “Pa bo, kai tan gan kino” he is reported to have said, in 
the Doric dialect of Syracuse: “Give me a place to stand on, and I will move the 
earth.”9 Hieron challenged him to do as well as say, and pointed to the difficulty 
which his men were experiencing in beaching a large ship in the royal fleet. 
Archimedes arranged a series of cogs and pulleys in such wise that he alone, 
sitting at one end of the mechanism, was able to draw the fully loaded vessel out 
of the water onto the land.1° 

Delighted with this demonstration, the King asked Archimedes to design 
some engines of war. It was characteristic of the two men that Archimedes, 
having designed them, forgot them, and that Hieron, loving peace, never used 
them. Archimedes, says Plutarch, possessed so high a spirit, so profound a soul, 
and such treasures of scientific knowledge, that though these inventions had now 
obtained for him the renown of more than human sagacity, he yet would not 
deign to leave behind him any writing on such subjects; but, repudiating as 


sordid and ignoble . . . every sort of art that lends itself to mere use and profit, he 
placed his whole affection and ambition in those purer speculations where there 
can be no reference to the vulgar needs of life—studies whose superiority to all 
others is unquestioned, and in which the only doubt can be whether the beauty 
and grandeur of the subjects examined, or the precision and cogency of the 
methods and means of proof, most deserve our admiration. 1!1 


But when Hieron was dead Syracuse became embroiled with Rome, and the 
doughty Marcellus assailed it by land and sea. Though Archimedes was now 
(212) a man of seventy-five, he superintended the defense on both fronts. Behind 
the walls that protected the harbor he set up catapults able to hurl heavy stones to 
a considerable distance; their rain of projectiles was so devastating that 
Marcellus retreated until he could advance by night. But when the ships were 
seen near the shore the sailors were harassed by bowmen who shot at them 
through the holes that Archimedes’ aides had pierced in the wall. Moreover, the 
inventor had arranged within the walls great cranes which, when the Roman 
vessels came within reach, were turned by cranks and pulleys so as to drop upon 
the ships heavy weights of stone or lead that sank many of them. Other cranes, 
armed with gigantic hooks, grasped vessels, lifted them into the air, dashed them 
against the rocks, or plunged them end-foremost into the sea.!V, 12 Marcellus 
withdrew his fleet, and put his hopes in an attack by land. But Archimedes 
bombarded the troops with large stones thrown by catapults to such effect that 
the Romans fled, saying that they were being opposed by gods; and they refused 
to advance again.!4 “Such a great and marvelous thing,” comments Polybius, 
“does the genius of one man show itself to be when properly applied. The 
Romans, strong both by sea and by land, had every hope of capturing the town at 
once if one old man of Syracuse were removed; as long as he was present they 
did not venture to attack.” 15 

Abandoning the idea of taking Syracuse by storm, Marcellus resigned himself 
to a slow blockade. After a siege of eight months the starving city surrendered. 
In the slaughter and pillage that followed Marcellus gave orders that Archimedes 
should not be injured. During the sack a Roman soldier came upon an aged 
Syracusan absorbed in studying figures that he had traced in the sand. The 
Roman commanded him to present himself at once to Marcellus. Archimedes 
refused to go until he had worked out his problem; he “earnestly besought the 
soldier,” says Plutarch, “to wait a little while, that he might not leave what he 
was at work upon inconclusive and imperfect, but the soldier, nothing moved by 
this entreaty, instantly killed him.”!6 When Marcellus heard of it he mourned, 
and did everything in his power to console the relatives of the dead man.!” The 


Roman general erected to his memory a handsome tomb, on which was 
engraved, in accordance with the mathematician’s expressed wish, a sphere 
within a cylinder; to have found formulas for the area and volume of these 
figures was, in Archimedes’ view, the supreme achievement of his life. He was 
not far wrong; for to add one significant proposition to geometry is of greater 
value to humanity than to besiege or defend a city. We must rank Archimedes 
with Newton, and credit him with “a sum of mathematical achievement 
unsurpassed by any one man in the world’s history.” /8 


But for the abundance and cheapness of slaves Archimedes might have been 
the head of a veritable Industrial Revolution. A treatise on Mechanical Problems 
wrongly attributed to Aristotle, and a Treatise on Weights wrongly ascribed to 
Euclid, had laid down certain elementary principles of statics and dynamics a 
century before Archimedes. Strato of Lampsacus, who succeeded Theophrastus 
as head of the Lyceum, turned his deterministic materialism to physics, and 
(about 280) formulated the doctrine that “nature abhors a vacuum.”!9 When he 
added that “a vacuum can be created by artificial means,” he opened the way to a 
thousand inventions. Ctesibius of Alexandria (ca. 200) studied the physics of 
siphons (which had been used in Egypt as far back as 1500 B.c.), and developed 
the force pump, the hydraulic organ, and the hydraulic clock. Archimedes 
probably improved—and unwittingly gave his name to—the ancient Egyptian 
water screw, which literally made water flow uphill.2° Philon of Byzantium, 
about 150, invented pneumatic machines, and various engines of war.2! The 
steam engine of Heron of Alexandria, which came after the Roman conquest of 
Greece, brought this period of mechanical development to a climax and close. 
The philosophical tradition was too strong; Greek thought went back to theory, 
and Greek industry contented itself with slaves. The Greeks were acquainted 
with the magnet, and the electrical properties of amber, but they saw no 
industrial possibilities in these curious phenomena. Antiquity unconsciously 
decided that it was not worth while to be modern. 


Il. ARISTARCHUS, HIPPARCHUS, ERATOSTHENES 


Greek mathematics owed its Hellenistic stimulus and blossoming to Egypt, 
Greek astronomy to Babylon. Alexander’s opening of the East led to a 
resumption and extension of that trade in ideas which, three centuries earlier, had 
assisted at the birth of Greek science in Ionia. To this fresh contact with Egypt 
and the Near East we may ascribe the anomaly of Greek science reaching its 
height in the Hellenistic age, when Greek literature and art were in decline. 


Aristarchus of Samos was a bright interregnum in the rule of the geocentric 
theory over Greek astronomy. He burned with such zeal that he studied almost 
all its branches, and achieved distinction in many of them.23 In his only extant 
treatise, On the Sizes and Distances of the Sun and the Moon,Y there is no hint of 
heliocentricism; on the contrary it assumes that the sun and the moon move in 
circles about the earth. But Archimedes’ Sand-Reckoner explicitly credits 
Aristarchus with the “hypothesis that the fixed stars and the sun remain 
unmoved; the earth revolves about the sun in the circumference of a circle, the 
sun lying in the middle of the orbit”;24 and Plutarch reports that Cleanthes the 
Stoic held that Aristarchus should be indicted for “putting the Hearth of the 
Universe” (i.e., the earth) “in motion.”2° Seleucus of Seleucia defended the 
heliocentric view, but the opinion of the Greek scientific world decided against 
it. Aristarchus himself seems to have abandoned his hypothesis when he failed to 
reconcile it with the supposedly circular movements of the heavenly bodies; for 
all Greek astronomers took it for granted that these orbits were circular. Perhaps 
a distaste for hemlock moved Aristarchus to be the Galileo as well as the 
Copernicus of the ancient world. 

It was the misfortune of Hellenistic science that the greatest of Greek 
astronomers attacked the heliocentric theory with arguments that seemed 
irrefutable before Copernicus. Hipparchus of Nicaea (in Bithynia), despite what 
seems to us an epoch-making blunder, was a scientist of the highest type— 
endlessly curious to know, devotedly patient in research, and so carefully 
accurate in observation and report that antiquity called him “the lover of truth.”26 
He touched and adorned nearly every field of astronomy, and fixed its 
conclusions for seventeen centuries. Only one of his many works remains—a 
commentary on the Phainomena of Eudoxus and Aratus of Soli; but we know 
him from Claudius Ptolemy’s Almagest (ca. A.D. 140), which is based upon his 
researches and calculations; “Ptolemaic astronomy” should be called 
Hipparchian. He improved, probably on Babylonian models, the astrolabes and 
quadrants that were the chief astronomical instruments of his time. He invented 
the method of determining terrestrial positions by lines of latitude and longitude, 
and tried to organize the astronomers of the Mediterranean world to make 
observations and measurements that would fix in these terms the location of all 
important cities; political disturbances frustrated the plan until Ptolemy’s more 
orderly age. His mathematical studies of astronomic relations led Hipparchus to 
formulate a table of sines, and thereby to create the science of trigonometry. 
Helped, no doubt, by the cuneiform records which had been brought from 
Babylonia, he determined with approximate accuracy the length of the solar, 
lunar, and sidereal years. He reckoned the solar year as 365% days minus 4 


minutes and 48 seconds—an error of 6 minutes according to current calculations. 
His time for a mean lunar month was 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, and 2% 
seconds—less than a second away from the accepted figure.2”7 He computed, 
with impressive approximation to modern measurements, the synodic periods of 
the planets, the obliquity of the ecliptic and of the moon’s orbit, the apogee of 
the sun, and the horizontal parallax of the moon.2® He estimated the distance of 
the moon from the earth as 250,000 miles—an error of only five per cent. 

Armed with all this knowledge, Hipparchus concluded that the geocentric 
view better explained the data than did the hypothesis of Aristarchus; the 
heliocentric theory could not stand mathematical analysis except by supposing 
an elliptical orbit for the earth, and this supposition was so uncongenial to Greek 
thought that even Aristarchus does not appear to have considered it. Hipparchus 
verged upon it by his theory of “eccentrics,” which accounted for the apparent 
irregularities in the orbital velocities of the sun and the moon by suggesting that 
the centers of the solar and lunar orbits were slightly to one side of the earth. So 
near did Hipparchus come to being the greatest theorist, as well as the greatest 
observer, among ancient astronomers. 

Watching the sky night after night, Hipparchus was surprised one evening by 
the appearance of a star where he was sure there had been none before. To 
certify later changes he made, about 129 B.c., a catalogue, a map, and a globe of 
the heavens, giving the positions of 1080 fixed stars in terms of celestial latitude 
and longitude—an immense boon to subsequent students of the sky. Comparing 
his chart with that which Timochares had made 166 years before, Hipparchus 
calculated that the stars had shifted their apparent position some two degrees in 
the interval. On this basis he made the subtlest of his discoveriesV'—the 
precession of the equinoxes—the slight advance, day by day, of the moment 
when the equinoctial points come to the meridian,V!! He calculated the 
precession as thirty-six seconds per year; the current estimate is fifty. 


We have displaced from his chronological position between Aristarchus and 
Hipparchus a scholar whose ecumenical erudition won him the nicknames of 
Pentathlos and Beta—because he attained distinction in many fields, and ranked 
second only to the best in each. Tradition gave Eratosthenes of Cyrene 
exceptional teachers: Zeno the Stoic, Arcesilaus the skeptic, Callimachus the 
poet, Lysanias the grammarian. By the age of forty his reputation for varied 
knowledge was so great that Ptolemy IIT made him head of the Alexandrian 
Library. He wrote a volume of verse, and a history of comedy. His 
Chronographia sought to determine the dates of the major events in 
Mediterranean history. He wrote mathematical monographs, and devised a 


mechanical method for finding mean proportions in continued proportion 
between two straight lines. He measured the obliquity of the ecliptic at 23° 51’, 
an error of one half of one per cent. His greatest achievement was his calculation 
of the earth’s circumference as 24,662 miles;30 we compute it at 24,847. 
Observing that at noon on the summer solstice the sun at Syene shone directly 
upon the deep surface of a narrow well, and learning that at the same moment 
the shadow of an obelisk at Alexandria, some five hundred miles north, showed 
the sun to be approximately 74° away from the zenith as measured on the 
meridian of longitude that connected the two cities, he concluded that an arc of 
7° on the earth’s circumference equaled five hundred miles, and that the entire 
circumference would equal 360+7.5x500, or 24,000 miles. 

Having measured the earth, Eratosthenes proceeded to describe it. His 
Geographica brought together the reports of Alexander’s surveyors, of travelers 
like Megasthenes, voyagers like Nearchus, and explorers like Pytheas of 
Massalia, who, about 320, had sailed around Scotland to Norway, and perhaps to 
the Arctic Circle.3! Eratosthenes did not merely depict the physical features of 
each region, he sought to explain them through the action of water, fire, 
earthquake, or volcanic eruption.22 He bade the Greeks abandon their provincial 
division of mankind into Hellenes and barbarians; men should be divided not 
nationally but individually; many Greeks, he thought, were scoundrels, many 
Persians and Hindus were refined, and the Romans had shown a greater aptitude 
than the Greeks for social order and competent government.?3 He knew little of 
northern Europe or northern Asia, less of India south of the Ganges, nothing of 
south Africa; but he was, so far as we know, the first geographer to mention the 
Chinese. “If,” said another significant passage, “the extent of the Atlantic Ocean 
were not an obstacle, we might easily pass by sea from Iberia (Spain) to India, 
keeping in the same parallel.”’>4 


IV. THEOPHRASTUS, HEROPHILUS, ERASISTRATUS 


Zoology never rose again in antiquity to the level that it had reached in 
Aristotle’s History of Animals. Probably by an agreed division of labor his 
successor Theophrastus wrote a classic treatise, The History of Plants, and a 
more theoretical discussion called The Causes of Plants. Theophrastus loved 
gardening, and knew every aspect of his subject. In many ways he was more 
scientific than his master, more careful of his facts, and more orderly in his 
exposition; a book without classification, he said, was as untrustworthy as an 
unbridled horse.25 He divided all plants into trees, bushes, shrubs, and herbs, and 


distinguished the chief parts of a plant as root, stem, branch, twig, leaf, flower, 
and fruit—a classification not improved on till A.p. 1561.36 “A plant,” he wrote, 
“has the power of germination in all its parts, for it has life in them all... . The 
methods of generation of plants are these: spontaneous, from a seed, a root, a 
piece torn off, a branch, a twig, pieces of wood cut up small, or from the trunk 
itself.”37 He had no clear idea of sexual reproduction in plants, except in a few 
species like the fig tree or the date palm; here he followed the Babylonians in 
describing fertilization and caprification. He discussed the geographical 
distribution of plants, their industrial uses, and the climatic conditions most 
conducive to their health. He studied the minutiae of half a thousand species 
with an accuracy of detail astonishing in an age that had no microscope. Twenty 
centuries before Goethe he recognized that the flower is a metamorphosed leaf.°8 
He was a naturalist in more ways than one, stoutly rejecting the supernatural 
explanations current in his day for certain curiosities of botany.39 He had all the 
inquisitiveness of a scientist, and did not think it beneath his dignity as a 
philosopher to write monographs on stones, minerals, weather, winds, weariness, 
geometry, astronomy, and the physical theories of the pre-Socratic Greeks.4° “If 
there had been no Aristotle,” says Sarton, “this period would have been called 
the time of Theophrastus.”’4! 


Theophrastus’ ninth “book” summarized all that the Greeks knew about the 
medicinal properties of plants. One passage hinted at anesthesia in describing 
“dittany, a plant especially useful for labor in women; people say that either it 
makes labor easy, or it stops the pains.”42 Medicine progressed rapidly in this 
age, perhaps because it had to keep pace with the novel and multiplying diseases 
of a complex urban civilization. The Greek study of Egyptian medical lore 
stimulated a fresh advance. The Ptolemies were ruthlessly helpful; they not only 
permitted the dissection of animals and cadavers, but turned over some 
condemned criminals for vivisection.42 Under these encouragements human 
anatomy became a science, and the absurdities into which Aristotle had fallen 
were substantially reduced. 


Herophilus of Chalcedon, working at Alexandria about 285, dissected the eye 
and gave a good account of the retina and the optic nerves. He dissected the 
brain, described the cerebrum, the cerebellum, and the meninges, left his name in 
the torcular HerophiliV!! and restored the brain to honor as the seat of thought. 
He understood the role of the nerves, originated their division into sensory and 
motor, and separated the cranial from the spinal nerves. He distinguished arteries 
from veins, discerned the function of the arteries as carrying blood from the 


heart to various parts of the body, and in effect discovered the circulation of the 
blood nineteen centuries before Harvey.44 Following a suggestion of the Coan 
physician Praxagoras, he included the taking of the pulse in diagnosis, and used 
a water clock to measure its frequency. He dissected and described the ovaries, 
the uterus, the seminal vesicles, and the prostate gland; he studied the liver and 
the pancreas, and gave to the duodenum the name that it still bears.45“Science 
and art,” wrote Herophilus, “have nothing to show, strength is incapable of 
effort, wealth is useless, and eloquence is powerless, where there is no health.”46 


Herophilus was, so far as we can now judge, the greatest anatomist of 
antiquity, and Erasistratus was the greatest physiologist. Born in Ceos, 
Erasistratus studied in Athens, and practiced medicine in Alexandria about 258 
B.c. He distinguished more carefully than Herophilus between cerebrum and 
cerebellum, and made experiments on living subjects to study the operation of 
the brain. He described and explained the working of the epiglottis, the lacteal 
vessels of the mesentery, and the aortic and pulmonary valves of the heart. He 
had some notion of basal metabolism, for he devised a crude respiration 
calorimeter4” Every organ, said Erasistratus, is connected with the rest of the 
organism in three ways—by artery, vein, and nerve. He sought to account for all 
physiological phenomena by natural causes, rejecting any reference to mystical 
entities. He discarded the humoral theory of Hippocrates, which Herophilus had 
retained. He conceived the art of medicine as prevention through hygiene rather 
than as cure through therapy; he opposed the frequent use of drugs and 
bloodletting, and relied upon diet, bathing, and exercise.4® 


Such men made Alexandria the Vienna of the ancient medical world. But 
there were great schools of medicine also at Tralles, Miletus, Ephesus, 
Pergamum, Taras, and Syracuse. Many cities had a municipal medical service; 
the physicians so employed received a modest salary, but were honored for 
making no distinction between rich and poor, free and slave, and for devoting 
themselves to their work at any time and risk. Apollonius of Miletus fought the 
plague in near-by islands without reward; when all the doctors of Cos were laid 
low by an epidemic which they had labored to control, others came to their 
rescue from neighboring towns. Many public decrees of gratitude were issued to 
Hellenistic physicians; and though ancient jests railed at mercenary 
incompetence, the great profession kept high that standard of ethics which had 
come down to it from Hippocrates as its most precious inheritance. 


I These papyri are not older than Alexandria; but since they use the primitive digamma to represent 6, it is 
probable that the alphabetical notation antedated the Hellenistic age. 


II Books I and II summarize the geometrical work of Pythagoras; Book II, Hippocrates of Chios; Book V, 
Eudoxus; Books IV, VI, XI, and XII, the later Pythagorean and Athenian geometricians. Books VII-X deal 
with higher mathematics. 


III Cicero saw the apparatus two centuries later, and marveled at its complex synchronism. “When Gallus 
moved the globe,” he writes, “it was actually true that the moon was always as many revolutions behind the 
sun on the bronze contrivance as would agree with the number of days it was behind it in the sky. Thus the 
same eclipse of the sun happened on the globe as would happen in actuality.” 


IV Lucian is our earliest, and not quite reliable, authority for the story that Archimedes set Roman ships on 
fire by concentrating the sun’s rays upon them through the use of great concave mirrors.1!3 


V Aristarchus estimated the volume of the sun as three hundred (it is over a million) times that of the earth 
—an estimate that seems low to us, but would have astonished Anaxagoras or Epicurus. He calculated the 
diameter of the moon as one third that of the earth—an error of eight per cent—and our distance from the 
sun as twenty (it is almost four hundred) times our distance from the moon. “When the sun is totally 
eclipsed,” reads one proposition, “the sun and the moon are then comprehended by one and the same cone, 
which has its vertex at our eye.”29 


VI If it was not taken from his Babylonian predecessor Kidinnu.22 


VII The equinoxes (lit., equal nights) are those two days of the year when the sun in its annual apparent 
motion crosses the equator northward (our vernal, Argentina’s autumnal, equinox), or southward (our 
autumnal equinox), making day and night equal for a day. The equinoctial points are those points in the sky 
where the equator of the celestial sphere intersects the ecliptic. 


VIII A confluence of blood sinuses in the dura mater, or outer membrane of the brain. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


The Surrender of Philosophy 


THREE strains merged in Greek philosophy: the physical, the metaphysical, 
and the ethical. The physical culminated in Aristotle, the metaphysical in Plato, 
the ethical in Zeno of Citium. The physical development ended in the separation 
of science from philosophy in Archimedes and Hipparchus; the metaphysical 
ended in the skepticism of Pyrrho and the later Academy; the ethical remained 
until Epicureanism and Stoicism were conquered or absorbed by Christianity. 


I. THE SKEPTICAL ATTACK 


Amid this spreading Hellenistic culture Athens—mother of much of it, 
mistress of most of it—retained her leadership in two realms: the drama and 
philosophy. The world was not too busy with war and revolutions, new sciences 
and new religions, the love of beauty and the quest of gold, to spare some time 
for the unanswerable but inescapable problems of truth and error, matter and 
mind, freedom and necessity, nobility and baseness, life and death. From all the 
cities of the Mediterranean young men made their way, often through a thousand 
hardships, to study in the halls and gardens where Plato and Aristotle had left 
almost living memories. 

At the Lyceum the industrious Theophrastus of Lesbos carried on the 
empirical tradition. The Peripatetics were scientists and scholars rather than 
philosophers; they devoted themselves to specialist research in zoology, botany, 
biography, and the history of science, philosophy, literature, and law. In his 
thirty-four years of leadership (322-288) Theophrastus explored many fields, and 
published four hundred volumes dealing with almost every subject from love to 
war. His pamphlet “On Marriage” severely handled the female sex, and was 
severely handled in turn by Epicurus’ mistress Leontium, who wrote a learned 
and devastating reply.! Nevertheless it is to Theophrastus that Athenaeus 
attributes the tender sentiment that “it is through modesty that beauty becomes 
beautiful.”2 Diogenes Laertius describes him as “a most benevolent man, and 
very affable”; so eloquent that his original name was forgotten in that which 
Aristotle gave him, meaning that he spoke like a god; so popular that two 
thousand students flocked to his lectures, and Menander was among his most 


faithful followers.3 Posterity preserved with especial care his book of 
Characters, not because it created a literary form, but because it sharply satirized 
the faults that all men ascribe to other men. Here is the Garrulous Man who 
“begins with a eulogy of his wife, relates the dream he had the night before, tells 
dish by dish what he had for supper,” and concludes that “we are by no means 
the men we were” in former times. And here is the Stupid Man who “when he 
goes to the play, is left at the end fast asleep in an empty house . . . after a hearty 
supper he has to get up in the night, returns only half awake, misses the right 
door, and is bitten by his neighbor’s dog.”4 

One of the few events in Theophrastus’ life was the issuance of a state decree 
(307) requiring the Assembly’s approval in the selection of leaders for the 
philosophical schools. About the same time Agnonides indicted Theophrastus on 
the old charge of impiety. Theophrastus quietly left Athens; but so many 
students followed him that the storekeepers complained of a ruinous fall in trade. 
Within a year the decree was annulled, the indictment was withdrawn, and 
Theophrastus returned in triumph to preside over the Lyceum almost till his 
death at eighty-five. “All Athens,” we are told, attended his funeral. The 
Peripatetic school did not long survive him: science left impoverished Athens for 
affluent Alexandria, and the Lyceum, which had dedicated itself to research, 
subsided into a penurious obscurity. 

Meanwhile Speusippus had succeeded Plato, and Xenocrates Speusippus, at 
the Academy. Xenocrates governed the school for a quarter of a century (339- 
314), and brought new credit to philosophy by the honorable simplicity of his 
life. Absorbed in study and teaching, he left the Academy but once a year, to see 
the Dionysian tragedies; when he appeared, says Laertius, “the turbulent and 
quarrelsome rabble of the city made way for him to pass.”> He refused all fees, 
and became so poor that he was on the verge of being imprisoned for taxes when 
Demetrius of Phalerum paid his arrears and had him freed. Philip of Macedon 
said that among the many Athenian ambassadors sent to him Xenocrates was the 
only one who proved incorruptible. His reputation for virtue annoyed Phryne. 
Pretending that she was being pursued, she took refuge in his house; and seeing 
that he had but one bed she asked if she might share it with him. He consented, 
we are told, out of humane considerations; but he proved so cold to her 
entreaties and her charms that she fled from his bed and board, and complained 
to her friends that she had found a statue instead of a man.® Xenocrates would 
have no mistress but philosophy. 

With his death the metaphysical strain in Greek thought neared exhaustion in 
the very grove that had been its shrine. The successors of Plato were 
mathematicians and moralists, and spent little time on the abstract questions that 


had once agitated the Academy. The skeptical challenges of Zeno the Eleatic, the 
subjectivism of Heracleitus, the methodical doubt of Gorgias and Protagoras, the 
metaphysical agnosticism of Socrates, Aristippus, and Eucleides of Megara 
resumed control of Greek philosophy; the Age of Reason was over. Every 
hypothesis had been conceived, aired, and forgotten; the universe had preserved 
its secret, and men had grown weary of a search in which even the most brilliant 
minds had failed. Aristotle had agreed with Plato on only one point—the 
possibility of acquiring ultimate truth.” Pyrrho voiced the suspicions of his time 
in suggesting that it was above all on this point that they had both been mistaken. 

Pyrrho was born at Elis about 360. He followed Alexander’s army to India, 
studied under the “Gymnosophists” there, and perhaps learned from them 
something of the skepticism for which his name became a synonym. Returning 
to Elis he lived in serene poverty as a teacher of philosophy. He was too modest 
to write books, but his pupil Timon of Phlius, in a series of Silloi or Satires, sent 
Pyrrho’s opinions abroad into the world. These opinions were basically three: 
that certainty is unattainable, that the wise man will suspend judgment and will 
seek tranquillity rather than truth, and that, since all theories are probably false, 
one might as well accept the myths and conventions of his time and place. 
Neither the senses nor reason can give us sure knowledge: the senses distort the 
object in perceiving it, and reason is merely the sophist servant of desire. Every 
syllogism begs the question, for its major premise assumes its conclusion. 
“Every reason has a corresponding reason opposed to it”;8 the same experience 
may be delightful or unpleasant according to circumstance and mood; the same 
object may seem small or large, ugly or beautiful; the same practice may be 
moral or immoral according to where and when we live; the same gods are or are 
not, according to the different nations of mankind; everything is opinion, nothing 
is quite true. It is foolish, then, to take sides in disputes, or to seek some other 
place or mode of living, or to envy the future or the past; all desire is delusion. 
Even life is an uncertain good, death not a certain evil; one should have no 
prejudices against either of them. Best of all is a calm acceptance: not to reform 
the world, but to bear with it patiently; not to fever ourselves with progress, but 
to content ourselves with peace. Pyrrho tried sincerely to live this half-Hindu 
philosophy. He conformed humbly with the customs and worship of Elis, made 
no effort to avoid dangers or prolong his life,9 and died at the age of ninety. His 
fellow citizens so approved of him that in his honor they exempted philosophers 
from taxation. 

By the irony of time it was the followers of Plato who carried forward this 
attack upon metaphysics. Arcesilaus, who became head of the “Middle 
Academy” in 269, transformed Plato’s rejection of sense knowledge into a 


skepticism as complete as Pyrrho’s, and probably under Pyrrho’s influence!® 
“Nothing is certain,” said Arcesilaus, “not even that.”!! When he was told that 
such a doctrine made life impossible he answered that life had long since learned 
to manage with probabilities. A century later a still more vigorous skeptic took 
charge of the “New Academy,” and pressed the doctrine of universal doubt to 
the point of intellectual and moral nihilism. Carneades of Cyrene, coming to 
Athens like a Greek Abelard about 193, made life bitter for Chrysippus and his 
other teachers by arguing with galling subtlety against every doctrine that they 
taught. As they had undertaken to make him a logician he used to say to them 
(turning the tables on Protagoras): “If my reasoning is right, well and good; if it 
is wrong, give me back my tuition fee.”!2 When he set up shop for himself he 
lectured one morning for an opinion, the next morning against it, proving each 
so well as to destroy both; while his pupils, and even his biographer, sought in 
vain to discover his real views. He undertook to refute the materialistic realism 
of the Stoics by a Platonic-Kantian critique of sensation and reason. He attacked 
all conclusions as intellectually indefensible, and bade his students be satisfied 
with probability and the customs of their time. Sent to Rome by Athens as one of 
an embassy (155), he shocked the Senate by speaking one day in defense of 
justice, and on the morrow deriding it as an impracticable dream: if Rome 
wished to practice justice it would have to restore to the nations of the 
Mediterranean all that it had taken from them by superior force.!3 On the third 
day Cato had the embassy sent home as a danger to public morals. Perhaps 
Polybius, who was then a hostage with Scipio, heard these addresses or of them, 
for he speaks with the anger of a practical man against those philosophers 


who in the discussions of the Academy have trained themselves in extreme readiness of speech. 
For some of them, in their efforts to puzzle the minds of their hearers, resort to such paradoxes, 
and are so fertile in inventing plausibilities, that they wonder whether or not it is possible for 
those in Athens to smell eggs roasted in Ephesus, and are in doubt whether all the time they are 
discussing the matter in the Academy they are not lying in their beds at home and composing this 
discourse in a dream. . . . From this excessive love of paradox they have brought all philosophy 
into disrepute. .. . They have implanted such a passion in the minds of our young men that they 
never give even a thought to the ethical and political qaestions that really benefit students of 
philosophy, but spend their lives in the vain attempt to invent useless absurdities. 14 


II. THE EPICUREAN ESCAPE 


Though he described for many ages the theorist who loses his life in the 
cobwebs of speculation, Polybius was wrong in supposing that moral problems 
had lost their lure for the Greek mind. It was precisely the ethical strain that in 
this period replaced the physical and the metaphysical as the dominant note in 


philosophy. Political problems were indeed in abeyance, for freedom of speech 
was harassed by the presence or memory of royal garrisons, and national liberty 
was implicitly understood to depend upon quiescence. The glory of the Athenian 
state had departed, and philosophy had to face what to Greece was an 
unprecedented divorce between politics and ethics. It had to find a way of life at 
once forgivable to philosophy and compatible with political impotence. 
Therefore it conceived its problem no longer as one of building a just state, but 
as that of forming the selfcontained and contented individual. 

The ethical development now took two opposite directions. One followed the 
lead of Heracleitus, Socrates, Antisthenes, and Diogenes, and expanded the 
Cynic into the Stoic philosophy; the other stemmed from Democritus, leaned 
heavily on Aristippus, and drew out the Cyrenaic into the Epicurean creed. Both 
of these philosophical compensations for religious and political decay came from 
Asia: Stoicism from Semitic pantheism, fatalism, and resignation; Epicureanism 
from the pleasure-loving Greeks of the Asiatic coast. 

Epicurus was born at Samos in 341. At twelve he fell in love with philosophy; 
at nineteen he went to Athens and spent a year at the Academy. Like Francis 
Bacon he preferred Democritus to Plato and Aristotle, and took from him many 
bricks for his own construction. From Aristippus he learned the wisdom of 
pleasure, and from Socrates the pleasure of wisdom; from Pyrrho he took the 
doctrine of tranquillity, and a ringing word for it—ataraxia. He must have 
watched with interest the career of his contemporary Theodoras of Cyrene, who 
preached an unmoralistic atheism so openly in Athens that the Assembly 
indicted him for impiety!5—a lesson that Epicurus did not forget. Then he 
returned to Asia and lectured on philosophy at Colophon, Mytilene, and 
Lampsacus. The Lampsacenes were so impressed with his ideas and _ his 
character that they felt qualms of selfishness in keeping him in so remote a city; 
they raised a fund of eighty minas ($4000), bought a house and garden on the 
outskirts of Athens, and presented it to Epicurus as his school and his home. In 
306, aged thirty-five, Epicurus took up his residence there, and taught to the 
Athenians a philosophy that was Epicurean in name only. It was a sign of the 
growing freedom of women that he welcomed them to his lectures, even into the 
little community that lived about him. He made no distinctions of station or race; 
he accepted courtesans as well as matrons, slaves as well as freemen; his favorite 
pupil was his own slave, Mysis. The courtesan Leontium became his mistress as 
well as his pupil, and found him as jealous a mate as if he had secured her by 
due process of law. Under his influence she had one child and wrote several 
books, whose purity of style did not interfere with her morals. +6 


For the rest Epicurus lived in Stoic simplicity and prudent privacy. His motto 
was lathe biosas—“live unobtrusively.” He took part dutifully in the religious 
ritual of the city, but kept his hands clear of politics, and his spirit free from the 
affairs of the world. He was content with water and a little wine, bread and a 
little cheese. His rivals and enemies charged that he gorged himself when he 
could, and became abstemious only when overeating had ruined his digestion. 
“But those who speak thus are all wrong,” Diogenes Laertius assures us; and he 
adds: “There are many witnesses of the unsurpassable kindness of the man to 
everybody—both his own country, which honored him with statues, and his 
friends, who were so numerous that they could not be contained in whole 
cities.”!” He was devoted to his parents, generous to his brothers, and gentle to 
his servants, who joined with him in philosophical studies.!8 His pupils looked 
upon him, says Seneca, as a god among men; and after his death their motto was: 
“Live as though the eye of Epicurus were upon thee.” 

Between his lessons and his loves he wrote three hundred books. The ashes of 
Herculaneum preserved for us some fragments of his central work, On Nature; 
Diogenes Laertius, the Plutarch of philosophy, handed down three of his letters, 
and late discoveries have added a few more. Above all, Lucredus enshrined the 
thought of Epicurus in the greatest of philosophical poems. 

Perhaps already conscious that Alexander’s conquest was letting loose upon 
Greece a hundred mystic cults from the East, Epicurus begins with the arresting 
proposition that the aim of philosophy is to free men from fear—more than 
anything else, from the fear of gods. He dislikes religion because, he thinks, it 
thrives on ignorance, promotes it, and darkens life with the terror of celestial 
spies, relentless furies, and endless punishments. The gods exist, says Epicurus, 
and enjoy, in some far-off space among the stars, a serene and deathless life; but 
they are too sensible to bother with the affairs of so infinitesimal a species as 
mankind. The world is not designed, nor is it guided, by them; how could such 
divine Epicureans have created so middling a universe, so confused a scene of 
order and disorder, of beauty and suffering?!9 If this disappoints you, Epicurus 
adds, console yourself with the thought that the gods are too remote to do you 
any more harm than good. They cannot watch you, they cannot judge you, they 
cannot plunge you into hell. As for evil gods, or demons, they are the unhappy 
fantasies of our dreams. 

Having rejected religion, Epicurus goes on to reject metaphysics. We can 
know nothing of the suprasensual world; reason must confine itself to the 
experience of the senses, and must accept these as the final test of truth. All the 
problems that Locke and Leibnitz were to debate two thousand years later are 
here settled with one sentence: if knowledge does not come from the senses, 


where else can it come from? And if the senses are not the ultimate arbiter of 
fact, how can we find such a criterion in reason, whose data must be taken from 
the senses? 

Nevertheless the senses give us no certain knowledge of the external world; 
they catch not the objective thing itself, but only the tiny atoms thrown off by 
every part of its surface, and leaving upon our senses little replicas of its nature 
and form. If, therefore, we must have a theory of the world (and really it is not 
altogether necessary), we had better accept Democritus’ view that nothing exists, 
or can be known to us, or can even be imagined by us, except bodies and space; 
and that all bodies are composed of indivisible and unchangeable atoms. These 
atoms have no color, temperature, sound, taste, or smell; such qualities are 
created by the corpuscular radiations of objects upon our sense organs. But the 
atoms do differ in size, weight, and form; for only by this supposition can we 
account for the infinite variety of things. Epicurus would like to explain the 
operation of the atoms on purely mechanical principles; but as he is interested in 
ethics far more than in cosmology, and is anxious to preserve free will as the 
source of moral responsibility and the prop of personality, he abandons 
Democritus in mid-air, and supposes a kind of spontaneity in the atoms: they 
swerve a bit from the perpendicular as they fall through space, and so enter into 
the combinations that make the four elements, and through them the diversity of 
the objective scene.2° There are innumerable worlds, but it is unwise to interest 
ourselves in them. We may assume that the sun and the moon are about as large 
as they appear to be, and then we can give our time to the study of man. 

Man is a completely natural product. Life probably began by spontaneous 
generation, and progressed without design through the natural selection of the 
fittest forms.2! Mind is only another kind of matter. The soul is a delicate 
material substance diffused throughout the body.22 It can feel or act only by 
means of the body, and dies with the body’s death. Despite all this we must 
accept the testimony of our immediate consciousness that the will is free; else 
we should be meaningless puppets on the stage of life. It is better to be a slave to 
the gods of the people than to the Fate of the philosophers.23 

The real function of philosophy, however, is not to explain the world, since 
the part can never explain the whole, but to guide us in our quest of happiness. 
“That which we have in view is not a set of systems and vain opinions, but much 
rather a life exempt from every kind of disquietude.”24 Over the entrance to the 
garden of Epicurus was the inviting legend: “Guest, thou shalt be happy here, for 
here happiness is esteemed the highest good.” Virtue, in this philosophy, is not 
an end in itself, it is only an indispensable means to a happy life.25 “It is not 
possible to live pleasantly without living prudently, honorably, and justly; nor to 


live prudently, honorably, and justly without living pleasantly.”26 The only 
certain propositions in philosophy are that pleasure is good, and that pain is bad. 
Sensual pleasures are in themselves legitimate, and wisdom will find some room 
for them; since, however, they may have evil effects, they need such 
discriminating pursuit as only intelligence can give. 


When, therefore, we say that pleasure is the chief good we are not speaking of the pleasures of 
the debauched man, or those that lie in sensual enjoyment. . . but we mean the freedom of the 
body from pain, and of the soul from disturbance. For it is not continued drinkings and revels, or 
the enjoyment of female society, or feasts of fish or other expensive foods, that make life 
pleasant, but such sober contemplation as examines the reasons for choice and avoidance, and 
puts to flight the vain opinions from which arises most of the confusion that troubles the soul.27 


In the end, then, understanding is not only the highest virtue, it is also the 
highest happiness, for it avails more than any other faculty in us to avoid pain 
and grief. Wisdom is the only liberator: it frees us from bondage to the passions, 
from fear of the gods, and from dread of death; it teaches us how to bear 
misfortune, and how to derive a deep and lasting pleasure from the simple goods 
of life and the quiet pleasures of the mind. Death is not so frightful when we 
view it intelligently; the suffering it involves may be briefer and slighter than 
that which we have borne time and again during our lives; it is our foolish 
fancies of what death may bring that lend to it so much of its terror. And 
consider how little is needed to a wise contentfresh air, the cheapest foods, a 
modest shelter, a bed, a few books, and a friend. “Everything natural is easily 
procured, and only the useless is costly.”28 We should not fret our lives out in 
realizing every desire that comes into our heads: “Desires may be ignored when 
our failure to accomplish them will not really cause us pain.”29 Even love, 
marriage, and parentage are unnecessary; they bring us fitful pleasures, but 
perennial grief.30 To accustom ourselves to plain living and simple ways is an 
almost certain road to health.3! The wise man does not burn with ambition or 
lust for fame; he does not envy the good fortune of his enemies, nor even of his 
friends; he avoids the fevered competition of the city and the turmoil of political 
strife; he seeks the calm of the countryside, and finds the surest and deepest 
happiness in tranquillity of body and mind. Because he controls his appetites, 
lives without pretense, and puts aside all fears, the natural “sweetness of life” 
(hedone) rewards him with the greatest of all goods, which is peace. 


This is a likably honest creed. It is encouraging to find a philosopher who is 
not afraid of pleasure, and a logician who has a good word to say for the senses. 
There is no subtlety here, and no warm passion for understanding; on the 
contrary Epicureanism, despite its transmission of the atomic theory, marks a 


reaction from the brave curiosity that had created Greek science and philosophy. 
The profoundest defect of the system is its negativity: it thinks of pleasure as 
freedom from pain, and of wisdom as an escape from the hazards and fullness of 
life; it provides an excellent design for bachelorhood, but hardly for a society. 
Epicurus respected the state as a necessary evil, under whose protection he might 
live unmolested in his garden, but he appears to have cared little about national 
independence; indeed, his school seems to have preferred monarchy to 
democracy, as less inclined to persecute heresy°2—an arresting inversion of 
modern beliefs. Epicurus was ready to accept any government that offered no 
hindrance to the unobtrusive pursuit of wisdom and companionship. He 
dedicated to friendship the devotion that earlier generations had given to the 
state. “Of all the things that wisdom provides for the happiness of the whole life, 
by far the most important is friendship.”°3 The friendships of the Epicureans 
were proverbial for their permanence; and the letters of the master abound in 
expressions of ardent affection.24 His disciples returned this feeling with Greek 
intensity. Young Colotes, on first hearing Epicurus speak, fell on his knees, 
wept, and hailed him as a god.35 

For thirty-six years Epicurus taught in his garden, preferring a school to a 
family. In the year 270 he was brought down with the stone. He bore the pains 
stoically, and on his deathbed found time to think of his friends. “I write to you 
on this happy day which is the last of my life. The obstruction of my bladder, 
and the internal pains, have reached the extreme point, but there is marshaled 
against them the delight of my mind in thinking over our talks together. Take 
care of Metrodorus’ children in a way worthy of your lifelong devotion to me 
and to philosophy.”3° He willed his property to the school, hoping “that all those 
who study philosophy may never be in want. . . so far as our power to prevent it 
may extend.”37 

He left behind him a long succession of disciples, so loyal to his memory that 
for centuries they refused to change a word of his teaching. His most famous 
pupil, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, had already shocked or amused Greece by 
reducing Epicureanism to the proposition that “all good things have reference to 
the belly”38—meaning, perhaps, that all pleasure is physiological, and ultimately 
visceral. Chrysippus countered by calling the Gastrology of Archestratus “the 
metropolis of the Epicurean philosophy.”°9 Popularly misunderstood, 
Epicureanism was publicly denounced and privately accepted in wide circles 
throughout Hellas. So many Hellenizing Jews adopted it that Apikdros was used 
by the rabbis as a synonym for apostate.49 In 173 or 155 two Epicurean 
philosophers were expelled from Rome on the ground that they were corrupting 
youth.4! A century later Cicero asked, “Why are there so many followers of 


Epicurus?”42 and Lucretius composed the fullest and finest extant exposition of 
the Epicurean system. The school had professed adherents until the reign of 
Constantine, some of them, by their lives, degrading the name of the master to 
mean “epicure,” others faithfully teaching the simple maxims into which he had 
once condensed his philosophy: “The gods are not to be feared; death cannot be 
felt; the good can be won; all that we dread can be conquered.”43 


Il. THE STOIC COMPROMISE 


Since an increasing number of Epicurus’ followers interpreted him as 
counseling the pursuit of personal pleasure, the essential problem of ethics— 
what is the good life?—had reached not a solution but only a new formulation: 
how can the natural epicureanism of the individual be reconciled with the 
stoicism necessary to the group and the race?—how can the members of a 
society be inspired to, or frightened into, the self-control and self-sacrifice 
indispensable to collective survival? The old religion could no longer fulfill this 
function; the old city-state no longer lifted men up to self-forgetfulness. 
Educated Greeks turned from religion to philosophy for an answer; they called in 
philosophers to advise or console them in the crises of life; they asked from 
philosophy some world view that would give to human existence a permanent 
meaning and value in the scheme of things, and that would enable them to look 
without terror upon the certainty of death. Stoicism is the last effort of classical 
antiquity to find a natural ethic. Zeno tried once more to accomplish the task in 
which Plato had failed. 

Zeno was a native of jCitium in Cyprus. The city was partly Phoenician, 
chiefly Greek; Zeno is frequently called a Phoenician, sometimes an Egyptian; 
he was almost certainly of mixed Hellenic and Semitic parentage.44 Apollonius 
of Tyre describes him as thin, tall, and dark; his head was bent to one side, and 
his legs were weak; Aphrodite, though Hephaestus was no better, would have 
surrendered him to Athena. Having no distractions, he rapidly amassed wealth as 
a merchant; when he first came to Athens, we are told, he had over a thousand 
talents. According to Diogenes Laertius he was shipwrecked on the Attic coast, 
lost his fortune, and arrived in Athens, about 314, almost destitute.45 Sitting 
down by a bookseller’s stall he began to read Xenophon’s Memorabilia, and was 
soon fascinated by the character of Socrates. “Where are such men to be found 
today?” he asked. At that moment Crates, a Cynic philosopher, passed by. 
“Follow that man,” the bookseller advised him. Zeno, aged thirty, enrolled in 
Crates’ school, and rejoiced in having discovered philosophy: “I made a 


prosperous voyage,” he said, “when I was wrecked.”46 Crates was a Theban who 
had turned over his fortune of three hundred talents to his fellow citizens and had 
taken up the ascetic life of a Cynic mendicant. He denounced the sexual 
looseness of his time, and counseled hunger as a cure for love. His pupil 
Hipparchia, having plenty to eat, fell in love with him, and threatened to kill 
herself unless her parents gave her to him. They begged Crates to dissuade her, 
which he tried to do by laying his beggar’s wallet at her feet, saying: “This is all 
my fortune; think now what you are doing.” Undiscouraged, she left her rich 
home, donned the beggar’s garb, and went to live with Crates in free love. Their 
nuptials, we are informed, were consummated in public, but their lives were 
models of affection and fidelity4” 

Zeno was impressed by the stern simplicity of the Cynic life. The followers of 
Antisthenes had now become the Franciscan monks of antiquity, vowed to 
poverty and abstinence, sleeping in any natural shelter that they came upon, and 
living upon the alms of people too industrious to be saints. Zeno took from the 
Cynics the outlines of his ethic, and did not conceal his debt. In his first book, 
The Republic, he was so far under their influence that he espoused an anarchist 
communism in which there should be no money, no property, no matriage, no 
religion, and no laws.4® Recognizing that this utopia and the Cynic regimen 
offered no practicable program of life, he left Crates and studied for a time with 
Xenocrates at the Academy, and with Stilpo of Megara. He must have read 
Heracleitus receptively, for he incorporated into his own thought several 
Heracleitean ideas—the Divine Fire as the soul of man and of the cosmos, the 
eternity of law, and the repeated creation and conflagration of the world. But it 
was his custom to say that he owed most of all to Socrates, as the fountainhead 
and ideal of the Stoic philosophy. 

After many years of humble tutelage Zeno at last, in 301, set up his own 
school by discoursing informally as he walked up and down under the 
colonnades of the Stoa Poecile, or Pointed Porch. He welcomed poor and rich 
alike, but discouraged the attendance of young men, feeling that only mature 
manhood could understand philosophy. When a youth talked toe much Zeno 
informed him that “the reason why we have two ears and only one mouth is that 
we may hear more and talk less.”49 Antigonus II, when in Athens, attended 
Zeno’s classes, became his admiring friend, sought his advice, seduced him into 
momentary luxury, and invited him to come and live as his guest in Pella. Zeno 
excused himself and sent his pupil Persaeus instead. For forty years! he taught in 
the Stoa, and lived a life so consistent with his teachings that “more temperate 
than Zeno” became a proverb in Greece. Despite his intimacy with Antigonus 


the Athenian Assembly gave him the “keys to the walls,” and voted him a statue 
and a crown. The decree read: 


Whereas Zeno of Citium has passed many years in our city in the study of philosophy, being in 
all other respects a good man (sic), and also exhorting all the young men who have sought his 
company to the practice of temperance; making his own life a model of the greatest excellence... 
it has been resolved by the people to honor Zeno . . . to present him with a golden crown . . . and 
to build him a tomb in the Ceramicus at the public expense.5! 


“He died,” says Laertius, “in the following manner,” reputedly in his ninetieth 
year. “When he was going out of his school he tripped and broke a toe. Striking 
the ground with his hand, he repeated a line from the Niobe: ‘I come; why call 
me so?’ And immediately he strangled himself.”52 

His work at the Stoa was carried on by two Asiatic Greeks—by Cleanthes of 
Assus and then by Chrysippus of Soli. Cleanthes was a pugilist who came to 
Athens with four drachmas, worked as a common laborer, refused public relief, 
studied for nineteen years under Zeno, and lived a life of industry and ascetic 
poverty. Chrysippus was the most learned and prolific of the school; he gave the 
Stoic doctrine its historic form by expounding it in 750 books, which Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus held up as models of learned dullness. After him Stoicism 
spread throughout Hellas, and found its greatest exponents in Asia: in Panaetius 
of Rhodes, Zeno of Tarsus, Boethus of Sidon, and Diogenes of Seleucia. Out of 
the casual fragments that survive from a once voluminous literature we must 
piece together a composite picture of the most widespread and influential 
philosophy in the ancient world. 


It was probably Chrysippus who divided the Stoic system into logic, natural 
science, and ethics. Zeno and his successors prided themselves on their 
contributions to logical theory, but the streams of ink that flowed from them on 
this subject have left no appreciable residue of enlightenment or use.!! The Stoics 
agreed with the Epicureans that knowledge arises only out of the senses, and 
placed the final test of truth in such perceptions as compel the assent of the mind 
by their vividness or their persistence. Experience, however, need not lead to 
knowledge; for between sensation and reason lies emotion or passion, which 
may distort experience into error even as it distorts desire into vice. Reason is 
the supreme achievement of man, a seed from the Logos Spermatikos, or 
Seminal Reason, that made and rules the world. 

The world itself, like man, is at once completely material and inherently 
divine. Everything that the senses report to us is material, and only material 
things can cause or receive action. Qualities as well as quantities, virtues as well 


as passions, soul as well as body, God as well as the stars, are material forms or 
processes, differing in degrees of fineness, but essentially one.°4 On the other 
hand all matter is dynamic, full of tensions and powers, perpetually engaged in 
diffusion or concentration, and animated by an internal and eternal energy, heat, 
or fire. The universe lives through innumerable cycles of expansion and 
contraction, development and dissolution; periodically it is consumed in a grand 
conflagration, and slowly it takes form again; then it passes through all its 
previous history, even in minutest detail;!!! for the chain of causes and effects is 
an unbreakable circle, an endless repetition. All events and all acts of will are 
determined; it is as impossible for anything to happen otherwise than it does as it 
is for something to come out of nothing; any break in the chain would disrupt the 
world. 

God, in this system, is the beginning, the middle, and the end. The Stoics 
recognized the necessity of religion as a basis for morality; they looked with a 
genial tolerance upon the popular faith, even upon its demons and its divination, 
and found allegorical interpretations to bridge the chasm between superstition 
and philosophy. They accepted Chaldean astrology as essentially correct, and 
thought of earthly affairs as in some mystic and continuous correspondence with 
the movements of the stars°>—one phase of that universal sympatheia by which 
whatever happened to any part affected all the rest. As if preparing not only an 
ethic but a theology for Christianity, they conceived the world, law, life, the 
soul, and destiny in terms of God, and defined morality as a willing surrender to 
the divine will. God, like man, is living matter; the world is his body, the order 
and law of the world are his mind and will; the universe is a gigantic organism of 
which God is the soul, the animating breath, the fertilizing reason, the activating 
fire.°6 Sometimes the Stoics conceive God in impersonal terms; more often they 
picture him as a Providence designing and guiding the cosmos with supreme 
intelligence, adjusting all its parts to rational purposes, and making everything 
redound to the use of virtuous men. Cleanthes identifies him with Zeus in a 
monotheistic hymn worthy of Ikhnaton or Isaiah: 


Thou, O Zeus, art praised above all gods: many are thy names and thine is all power for ever. 

The beginning of the world was from thee: and with law thou rulest over all things. 

Unto thee may all flesh speak: for we are thy offspring. 

Therefore will I raise a hymn unto thee: and will ever sing of thy power. 

The whole order of the heavens obeyeth thy word: as it moveth around the earth: 

With little and great lights mixed together: how great art thou, King above all for ever! 

Nor is anything done upon the earth apart from thee: nor in the firmament, nor in the seas: 

Save that which the wicked do: by their own folly. 

But thine is the skill to set even the crooked straight: what is without fashion is fashioned and 
the alien akin before thee. 


Thus hast thou fitted together all things in one: the good with the evil: 

That thy word should be one in all things: abiding for ever. 

Let folly be dispersed from our souls: that we may repay thee the honor wherewith thou hast 
honored us: 

Singing praise of thy works for ever: as becometh the sons of men.57 


Man is to the universe as microcosm to macrocosm; he too is an organism 
with a material body and a material soul. For whatever moves or influences the 
body, or is moved or influenced by the body, must be corporeal. The soul is a 
fiery breath or pneuma diffused through the body, just as the world soul is 
diffused through the world. At death the soul survives the body, but only as an 
impersonal energy. At the final conflagration the soul will be reabsorbed, like 
Atman into Brahman, into that ocean of energy which is God. 


Since man is a part of God or Nature, the problem of ethics can be easily 
solved: goodness is co-operation with God, or Nature, or the Law of the World. 
It is not the pursuit or enjoyment of pleasure, for such pursuit subordinates 
reason to passion, often injures the body or the mind, and seldom satisfies us in 
the end. Happiness can be found only through a rational adjustment of our aims 
and conduct to the purposes and laws of the universe. There is no contradiction 
between the good of the individual and the good of the cosmos, for the law of 
well-being in the individual is identical with the law of Nature. If evil comes to 
the good man it is only temporary, and is not really evil; if we could understand 
the whole we should see the good behind whatever evil appears in the parts.!V 
The wise man will study science only sufficiently to find the law of Nature, and 
will then adapt his life to that Law. Zen kata physin, to live according to Nature 
—this is the purpose and sole excuse of science and philosophy. Almost in 
Newman’s words Cleanthes surrenders his will to God’s: 


Lead me, O God, and thou my Destiny, 

To that one place which you will have me fill. 
I follow gladly. Should I strive with thee, 

A recreant, I needs must follow still.59 


The Stoic, therefore, will shun luxury and complexity, economic or political 
strife; he will content himself with little, and will accept without complaint the 
difficulties and disappointments of life. He will be indifferent to everything but 
virtue and vice—to sickness and pain, good or ill repute, freedom or slavery, life 
or death. He will suppress all feelings that may obstruct the course or question 
the wisdom of Nature: if his son dies he will not grieve, but will accept Fate’s 
decree as in some hidden way the best. He will seek so complete an apatheia, or 
absence of feeling, that his peace of mind will be secure against all the attacks 


and vicissitudes of fortune, pity, or love.Y He will be a hard teacher and a stern 
administrator. Determinism does not imply indulgence; we must hold ourselves, 
and others, morally responsible for every action. When Zeno beat his slave for 
stealing, and the slave, having a little learning, said, “But it was fated that I 
should steal,” Zeno answered, “And that I should beat you.”6! The Stoic looks 
upon virtue as its own reward, and as an absolute duty or categorical imperative, 
derived from his participation in divinity; and he will console himself, in 
misfortune, by remembering that in following the divine law he becomes an 
incarnate god.62 When he is tired of life, and can leave it without injuring others, 
he will have no scruples against suicide. Cleanthes, having reached his 
seventieth year, entered upon a long fast; and then, saying that he would not go 
back after coming halfway, continued it until he died.®3 

The Stoic, however, is not unsocial, neither so proud of poverty as the Cynic, 
nor so enamored of solitude as the Epicurean. He accepts marriage and the 
family as necessary, though he has no praise for romantic love; he dreams of a 
utopia in which all women will be in common. He accepts the state, even 
monarchy; he has no fond memories of the city-state, and considers the average 
man a dangerous simpleton; he prefers the Antigonids to King Mob. In truth he 
cares little for any government; he wishes that all men might be philosophers, so 
that laws would be unnecessary; he thinks of perfection not, as Plato and 
Aristotle did, in terms of the good society, but in terms of the good man. He may 
take part in political affairs, and will support every move, however modest, 
toward human freedom and dignity; but he will not fetter his happiness to place 
or power. He may give his life for his country, but he will reject any patriotism 
that hinders his loyalty to all mankind; he is a citizen of the world. Zeno, in 
whose veins, as we have seen, there probably flowed both Greek and Semitic 
blood, longed like Alexander for a breaking down of racial and national barriers, 
and his internationalism reflects Alexander’s passing unification of the eastern 
Mediterranean world. Ultimately, Zeno and Chrysippus hoped, all those warring 
states and classes would be replaced by one vast society in which there would be 
no nations, no classes, no rich or poor, no masters or slaves; in which 
philosophers would rule without oppression, and all men would be brothers as 
the children of one God.®5 


Stoicism was a noble philosophy, and proved more practicable than a modern 
cynic would expect. It brought together all the elements of Greek thought in a 
final effort of the pagan mind to create a system of morals acceptable to the 
classes that had abandoned the ancient creed; and though it naturally won only a 
small minority to its standard, those few were everywhere the best. Like its 


Christian counterparts, Calvinism and Puritanism, it produced the strongest 
characters of its time. Theoretically it was a monstrous doctrine of an isolated 
and pitiless perfection. Actually it created men of courage, saintliness, and good 
will like Cato the Younger, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius; it influenced Roman 
jurisprudence in building a law of nations for non-Romans; and it helped to hold 
ancient society together until a new faith came. The Stoics lent countenance to 
superstition, and had an injurious effect upon science; but they saw clearly the 
basic problem of their age—the collapse of the theological basis of morals—and 
they made an honest attempt to bridge the gap between religion and philosophy. 
Epicurus won the Greeks, Zeno won the aristocracy of Rome; and to the end of 
pagan history the Stoics ruled the Epicureans, as they always will. When a new 
religion took form out of the intellectual and moral chaos of the dying 
Hellenistic world, the way had been prepared for it by a philosophy that 
acknowledged the necessity of faith, preached an ascetic doctrine of simplicity 
and self-restraint, and saw all things in God. 


IV. THE RETURN TO RELIGION 


The conflict between religion and philosophy had now seen three stages: the 
attack on religion, as in the pre-Socratics; the endeavor to replace religion with a 
natural ethic, as in Aristotle and Epicurus; and the return to religion in the 
Skeptics and the Stoics—a movement that culminated in Neo-Platonism and 
Christianity. A like sequence has occurred more than once in history, and may 
be taking place today. Thales corresponds to Galileo, Democritus to Hobbes, the 
Sophists to the Encyclopedists, Protagoras to Voltaire; Aristotle to Spencer, 
Epicurus to Anatole France; Pyrrho to Pascal, Arcesilaus to Hume, Carneades to 
Kant, Zeno to Schopenhauer, Plotinus to Bergson. The chronology resists the 
analogy, but the basic line of development is the same. 

The age of the great systems gave way to doubt in the ability of reason either 
to understand the world or to control the impulses of men into order and 
civilization. The skeptics were such not in the Humian but in the Kantian sense: 
they doubted philosophy as well as dogma, sapped the foundations of 
materialism, and advised a quiet acceptance of the ancient cult; in Pyrrho, as in 
Pascal, skepticism led not from but to religion, and Pyrrho himself ended as the 
venerated high priest of his city. The Epicurean abandonment of politics for 
ethics, the flight from the state to the soul, could only represent a moment in the 
return of the pendulum; and the concentration on individual salvation paved the 
way for a religion that would appeal to the individual rather than to the state. 


There were many who could not find in life the consolations that had satisfied 
Epicurus; poverty, misfortune, disease, bereavement, revolution, or war overtook 
them, and all the counsels of the sage left them empty-souled. Hegesias of 
Cyrene, though he started like Epicurus from the standpoint of the Cyrenaics, 
concluded that life has in it more pain than pleasure, more grief than joy, and 
that the only logical outcome of a naturalistic philosophy is suicide.V! 
Philosophy, like a prodigal daughter, after bright adventures and dark 
disillusionments, gave up the pursuit of truth and the quest of happiness, 
returned repentant to her mother, religion, and sought again in faith the 
foundations of hope and the sanctions of charity. 

Stoicism, while seeking to construct a natural ethic for the intellectual classes, 
sought to preserve the old supernatural aids for the morality of the common man, 
and, as time went on, gave a more and more religious color to its own 
metaphysical and ethical thought. Zeno denied any real existence to the popular 
gods,°” but a generation later Cleanthes proposed to prosecute Aristarchus for 
heresy. Zeno offered no personal immortality, but Seneca spoke of heavenly 
bliss in terms almost identical with those of the Eleusinian and Christian faiths.®8 
After Zeno Stoicism became a theology rather than a philosophy, and nearly 
every proposition in it took a theological form. The greater part of the system 
was composed of arguments about the existence and nature of God, the 
emanation of the world from God, the reality of Providence, the correspondence 
of virtue with the divine will, the brotherhood of man under the fatherhood of 
God, and the final return of the world to God. In this philosophy we find the 
sence of sin that was to play so stern a role in primitive and in Protestant 
Christianity, the lofty inclusiveness that as in the new religions welcomed all 
races and ranks, and a celibate asceticism that derived from the Cynics and 
culminated in a long line of Christian monks. From Zeno of Tarsus to Paul of 
Tarsus was but a step, which would be taken on the road to Damascus. 

Many components of the Stoic creed were Asiatic in origin, some were 
specifically Semitic. In essentials Stoicism was one elemental phase of the 
Oriental triumph over Hellenic civilization. Greece had ceased to be Greece 
before it was conquered by Rome. 


I All dates for Zeno are disputed; the sources are contradictory. Zeller concludes to 350 for his birth and 
260 for his death.5° 


II Except in certain additions to terminology, like the word logic itself. Zeno’s pupil Aristo likened 
logicians to people eating lobsters, who take a great deal of trouble for a little morsel of meat concealed in 
much shell.53 


III We are relieved to learn that some of the Stoics were not quite certain on this point. 


IV Wars, said Chrysippus, are a useful corrective of overpopulation, and bedbugs do us the service of 
preventing us from oversleeping.°8 


V Chrysippus proposed to limit the care of dead relatives to the simplest and quietest burial; it would be still 
better, he thought, to use their flesh as food.60 


VI He argued the point so eloquently that a wave of suicides rose in Alexandria, and Ptolemy II had to 
banish him from Egypt.66 


CHAPTER XXX 


The Coming of Rome 
I. PYRRHUS 


“WHO is so worthless or indolent,” Polybius demands to know, “as not to 
wish to understand by what means and under what system of polity the Romans 
in less than fifty-three years have succeeded in subjecting the whole inhabited 
world to their sole government—a thing unique in history? Who is so 
passionately devoted to other studies as to regard anything of greater moment 
than the acquisition of this knowledge?”! It is a permissible inquiry, which may 
engage us later; but there have been so many conquests since Polybius wrote that 
we cannot spend much time on any of them. We have tried to show that the 
essential cause of the Roman conquest of Greece was the disintegration of Greek 
civilization from within. No great nation is ever conquered until it has destroyed 
itself. Deforestation and the abuse of the soil, the depletion of precious metals, 
the migration of trade routes, the disturbance of economic life by political 
disorder, the corruption of democracy and the degeneration of dynasties, the 
decay of morals and patriotism, the decline or deterioration of the population, the 
replacement of citizen armies by mercenary troops, the human and physical 
wastage of fratricidal war, the guillotining of ability by murderous revolutions 
and counterrevolutions—all these had exhausted the resources of Hellas at the 
very time when the little state on the Tiber, ruled by a ruthless and farseeing 
aristocracy, was training hardy legions of landowners, conquering its neighbors 
and competitors, capturing the food and minerals of the western Mediterranean, 
and advancing year by year upon the Greek settlements in Italy. These ancient 
communities, once proud of their wealth, their sages, and their arts, had been 
impoverished by war, by the depredations of Dionysius I, and by the growth of 
Rome as a rival center of trade. The native tribes that, centuries before, had been 
enslaved by the Greeks or pushed back into the hinterland, increased and 
multiplied while their masters cultivated comfort through infanticide and 
abortion. Soon the native stocks were contesting the control of southern Italy. 
The Greek cities turned to Rome for help; they were helped, and absorbed. 


Taras, frightened by the growth of Rome, called to its aid the dashing young 
king of Epirus. In that picturesque and mountainous country, known to us as 
southern Albania, Greek culture had kept a precarious footing ever since the 
Dorians had raised a shrine to Zeus at Dodona.! In 295 Pyrrhus, who traced his 
ancestry to Achilles, became king of the Molossians, the dominant Epirote tribe. 
He was handsome and brave, a despotic but popular ruler. His subjects thought 
that he could cure the spleen by pressing his right foot upon their prostrate 
backs; nor was anyone so poor as to be refused his ministrations.2 When the 
Tarentines appealed to him he saw an alluring opportunity: he would conquer 
Rome, the danger in the West, as Alexander had conquered Persia, the danger in 
the East; and he would prove his genealogy by his courage. In 281 he crossed the 
Ionian (Adriatic) Sea with 25,000 infantry, three thousand horse, and twenty 
elephants; the Greeks had taken elephants as well as mysticism from India. He 
met the Romans at Heracleia, and won a “Pyrrhic victory”: his losses were so 
great, and his resources in men and materials were now so small, that when an 
aide complimented him on his success he created an historic phrase by replying 
that another such triumph would ruin him. The Romans sent Caius Fabricius to 
treat with him for an exchange of prisoners. At supper, says Plutarch, 


amongst all sorts of things that were discoursed of, but more particularly Greece and its 
philosophers, Cineas [the Epirote diplomat] spoke of Epicurus, and explained the opinions his 
followers hold about the gods and the commonwealth, and the objects of life, placing the chief 
happiness of man in pleasure, and declining public affairs as an injury and disturbance of a happy 
life, removing the gods afar off both from kindness or anger, or any concern for us at all, to a life 
wholly without business and flowing in pleasures. Before he had done speaking, “O Hercules!” 
Fabricius cried out to Pyrrhus, “may Pyrrhus and the Samnites!! entertain themselves with 
opinions as long as they are at war with us.”4 


Impressed by the Romans, and despairing of adequate aid from the Greeks of 
Italy, Pyrrhus dispatched Cineas to Rome to negotiate peace. The Senate was 
about to agree when Appius Claudius, blind and dying, had himself carried into 
the senate house and protested against making peace with a foreign army on 
Italian soil. Frustrated, Pyrrhus fought again, won another suicidal victory at 
Asculum, and then, hopeless of success against Rome, sailed to Sicily with the 
generous resolve to free it from the Carthaginians. There he drove the 
Carthaginians back with reckless heroism; but whether it was that the Sicilian 
Greeks were too timid to rally to him, or that he governed them as willfully as 
any tyrant, he received so little support that he had to abandon the island after a 
three years’ campaign, making the prophetic remark, “What a battlefield I am 
leaving to Carthage and Rome!” Arriving with depleted forces in Italy, he was 
defeated at Beneventum (275), where for the first time the light-armed and 


mobile cohorts proved their superiority to the unwieldy phalanxes, and thereby 
wrote a chapter in military history.° Pyrrhus returned to Epirus, says the 
philosophical Plutarch, 


after he had consumed six years in these wars; and though unsuccessful in his affairs, yet 
preserved his courage unconquerable among all these misfortunes, and was held, for military 
experience and personal valor and enterprise, above all the other princes of his time; but what he 
got by brave actions he lost again by vain hopes, and by new desires of what he had not, kept 
nothing of what he had.© 


Pyrrhus went out now to fresh wars, and was killed with a tile by an old woman 
in Argos. In that same year (272) Taras yielded to Rome. 

Eight years later Rome began her century-long struggle against Carthage for 
the mastery of the western Mediterranean. After a generation of fighting 
Carthage ceded to Rome Sardinia, Corsica, and the Carthaginian portions of 
Sicily. In the Second Punic War Syracuse made the mistake of siding with 
Carthage, whereupon Marcellus starved it into surrender. The victors plundered 
the city so thoroughly that it never recovered. Marcellus “removed to Rome,” 
says Livy, “the ornaments of Syracuse—the statues and pictures in which it 
abounded. . . . The spoils were almost greater than if Carthage itself had been 
taken.”” By 210 all Sicily had fallen forfeit to Rome. The island was transformed 
into a granary for Italy, and relapsed into an agricultural economy in which 
nearly all the work was done by hopeless slaves. Industries were discouraged, 
trade was limited, wealth was sluiced off to Rome, and the free population 
withered away. Sicily disappeared from the history of civilization for a thousand 
years. 


Il. ROME THE LIBERATOR 


At every step the expansion of Rome was aided by the mistakes of her 
enemies. In the year 230 two Romans were sent to Scodra, capital of Illyria 
(northern Albania) to remonstrate against the attacks of Illyrian pirates upon 
Roman shipping. Queen Teuta, who had been allowed to share the spoils, 
answered that “it was contrary to the custom of the Illyrian rulers to hinder their 
subjects from winning booty from the sea.”® When one envoy threatened war 
Teuta had him killed. Pleased with so inexpensive an excuse for seizing the 
Dalmatian coast, Rome dispatched an expedition which reduced Illyria to a 
Roman protectorate almost as easily in 229 B.c. as in A.D. 1939. Corcyra (Corfu), 
Epidamnus (Durazzo), and other Greek settlements became Roman 
dependencies. Since Greek trade had also suffered from Illyrian piracy, Athens, 


Corinth, and the two leagues applauded Rome as a deliverer, accepted her 
ambassadors, and admitted the Romans to participation in the Eleusinian 
mysteries and the Isthmian games. 

In 216 Hannibal annihilated the Roman army at Cannae, and marched up to 
the gates of Rome. While Rome faced the greatest crisis in the history of the 
republic, Philip V, King of Macedon, signed an alliance with Hannibal and 
prepared to invade Italy (214). In the conference at Naupactus (213) the Aetolian 
delegate Agelaus appealed for the unity of all Greeks, in this First Macedonian 
War, against the rising power in the west: 


It would be best of all if the Greeks never made war upon each other, but regarded it as the 
highest favor in the gift of the gods could they always speak with one heart and voice, and 
marching arm in arm like men fording a river, repel barbarian invaders and unite in preserving 
themselves and their cities. . . . For it is evident that whether the Carthaginians beat the Romans 
or the Romans the Carthaginians in this war, it is not in the least likely that the victors will be 
content with the sovereignty of Italy and Sicily, but they are sure to come here and extend their 
ambitions beyond the bounds of justice. Therefore I implore you all to secure yourselves against 
this danger, and I address myself especially to King Philip. For you, Sire, the best security is, 
instead of exhausting the Greeks and making them an easy prey to the invader, on the contrary to 
take thought for them as for your own body, and to attend to the safety of every province of 
Greece as if it were part and parcel of your own dominions.9 


Philip heard him politely, and became for a moment the idol of Greece. But 
his treaty with Hannibal, if we may believe the too patriotic Livy, specified that 
in return for Philip’s attack upon Italy, Carthage, if successful in the present war, 
would help Philip to subdue all mainland Greece to Macedonia.!9 Perhaps 
because the terms of such an agreement became known to the Greek states, most 
of them, including Agelaus’ Aetolian League, entered into a pact with Rome 
against Macedon, and kept Philip so harassed at home that his invasion of Italy 
was indefinitely postponed. In 205 Rome signed a treaty with Philip so that she 
might give all her attention to Hannibal, and three years later the elder Scipio 
overwhelmed the Carthaginian at Zama. As the last great century of Greek 
civilization came to an end Egypt, Rhodes, and Pergamum appealed to Rome for 
help against Philip. Rome responded by inviting the Second Macedonian War. 
Opposed by nearly all of Greece as well as by Rome, Philip fought with the 
ferocity of a beast at bay. He used every treachery, stole whatever he found to 
his purpose, and treated captives with such cruelty that every man in Abydos, 
when Philip’s siege was proving irresistible, killed his wife and children and 
then himself.!! In 197 Titus Quinctius Flamininus, a patrician of the type that 
made Polybius a _ pro-Roman enthusiast, so overwhelmed Philip at 
Cynoscephalae that suddenly all Macedonia—indeed, all Greece—lay at the 


mercy of Rome. To the disgust of his Aetolian allies (who claimed that they had 
won the battle), Flamininus, after exacting severe indemnities and appropriating 
a shipload of spoils, allowed the safely weakened Philip to keep his throne, on 
the ground that Macedonia was needed as a bulwark against the barbarians in the 
north. 

The Roman general had learned Greek at Tarentum (as Rome called Taras), 
and had known the fascination of Greek literature, philosophy, and art. It was 
apparently his sincere resolve to liberate the Greek city-states from Macedonian 
domination, and to give them every opportunity to live in freedom and peace. 
Having with some difficulty convinced the Roman commissioners that this was a 
wise policy, he went to the Isthmian games at Corinth (196), where all the 
important Greek world was gathered (each man telling the next, says Polybius, 
what the Romans would do now), and announced through a herald: “The Senate 
of Rome, and Titus Quinctius the proconsul, having overcome King Philip and 
the Macedonians, leave the following people free, without garrisons, subject to 
no tribute, and governed by their own laws: the Corinthians, Phocians, Locrians, 
Euboeans, Phthiotic Achaeans, Magnesians, Thessalians, and Perrhaebians”’— 
i.e., all those mainland Greeks who were not already free. The greater part of the 
assemblage, unable to credit so unprecedented an act of liberality, cried out that 
the announcement should be repeated. When the herald read it again, “such a 
mighty burst of cheering arose,” says Polybius, “that those who listen to the tale 
today cannot easily conceive what it was.”!2 Many doubted the sincerity of the 
declaration, and looked for a trick behind it; but Flamininus that day began the 
removal of Roman troops from Corinth, and by 194 his entire army was back in 
Italy. Greece hailed him as “Savior and Liberator,” and entered happily upon its 
last days of freedom. 


Il. ROME THE CONQUEROR 


The Aetolians were not satisfied with these arrangements. Some of the cities 
that Rome had freed had once been under Aetolian domination, and were not 
now restored to the League. The Second Macedonian War was hardly over when 
the Aetolians invited Antiochus III to rescue Greece from Rome. Pergamum and 
Lampsacus, caught between the restless Gauls on the north and the expanding 
Seleucid power on the south, appealed to Rome for help against Antiochus. The 
Senate sent its ablest general, Publius Scipio Africanus, victor of Zama. With a 
few legions and the troops of Eumenes II, the Roman generals defeated 
Antiochus at Magnesia, and turning northward, drove back the Gauls. The 


Romans extended their protection over nearly all the Mediterranean coast of 
Asia, and then returned to Italy. Eumenes was grateful, but mainland Greece 
denounced him as a traitor to Hellas for calling in the barbarous Romans against 
his fellow Greeks. 

For fickle Greece already regretted that she had ever accepted the favors of 
her rude rescuer from the west. It was observed that though Flamininus and his 
successors had given Greece freedom, they had taken in payment—from any city 
that had supported Philip or Antiochus or the Aetolians—so much booty that the 
Greeks dreaded another such liberation. For three days, in Flamininus’ triumph, 
the spoils of his Grecian campaign passed in continuous train before the eyes of 
Rome: on the first day arms, armor, and innumerable statues of marble or 
bronze; on the second day 18,000 pounds of silver, 3,714 pounds of gold, and 
100,000 silver coins; on the third day 114 coronets.!3 Moreover, the Romans had 
supported, and now through their representatives continued actively to support, 
the moneyed classes in Greece against the poorer citizens, and had forbidden all 
manifestations of class war. The Greeks did not want peace at such a price; they 
wished to be free to settle their own disputes, and to give play to national 
territorial ambitions; they could not bear changelessness. Soon the rival leagues 
were at odds, and faction ran rife everywhere. Each city or group laid conflicting 
claims before the Roman Senate; the Senate dispatched commissions to 
investigate and adjudicate; the Greeks denounced this interference as vassalage. 
The chains of foreign control were invisible but real; year after year the Greeks 
—all but the rich—felt them more sharply, and prayed for an end to this 
freedom. The Senate began to listen to those of its members who contended that 
there would never be order or quiet in Greece until Rome took full control. 

In 179 Philip V died, and his eldest son Perseus, not without bloodshed, 
inherited his throne. Seventeen years of peace had restored the economy of 
Macedon, and had raised up a fresh generation of youths for the jaws of war. 
Perseus negotiated an alliance with Seleucus IV, and married Seleucus’ 
daughter; Rhodes joined the alliance, and sent a great fleet to escort the bride. 
All Greece rejoiced, and saw in Perseus a living hope against the power of 
Rome. Eumenes II, fearful for the independence of Pergamum, journeyed to 
Rome and urged the Senate, for its own sake, to destroy Macedon. On his way 
home he was almost killed in a private quarrel. It suited Rome to interpret the 
brawl as a plot of Perseus to assassinate the king; and a patriotic exchange of 
diplomatic recriminations announced the Third Macedonian War. Only Epirus 
and Illyria had the courage to help Perseus; the Greek states sent him secret 
letters of sympathy, but did nothing. In 168 Aemilius Paulus annihilated the 
Macedonian army at Pydna, destroyed seventy Macedonian cities, banished their 


upper classes to Italy, and quartered the kingdom into four autonomous but 
tributary republics, among which all trade and intercourse were forbidden. 
Perseus was imprisoned in Italy, and died of maltreatment in two years. Epirus 
was devastated, and 100,000 Epirots were sold into slavery at a dollar a head. !4 
Rhodes, which had played no active part in the war, was punished by the 
liberation of her possessions on the Asiatic coast, and by the establishment of a 
competitive and free port at Delos. The private papers of Perseus were captured, 
and all Greeks who had offered him aid or comfort were banished or jailed. A 
thousand of the Achaean League’s most prominent representatives, including 
Polybius, were deported to Italy; they remained in exile there for sixteen years, 
during which seven hundred of them died. The admiration of Greece for Rome 
the liberator had never been so intense as was now the Greek hatred of Rome the 
conqueror. 

The severity of the victors had unwilled results. The weakening of Rhodes 
ended her policing of the Aegean, and revived a trade-destroying piracy. The 
removal of so many aristocrats left the field open to radical leadership in the 
cities of the Achaean League, and the class war enjoyed one of its bitterest 
periods. The rich clung to the protection of Rome, the poor demanded the 
expulsion both of the rich and of the Roman power. In 150 the surviving 
Achaean exiles returned from Italy, and joined in the demand for the repudiation 
of Roman authority in Greece. To weaken the Achaean power Rome sent to 
Greece a commission that ordered Corinth, Orchomenos, and Argos to secede 
from the League. The ladies of Corinth replied by emptying pails of refuse upon 
the heads of the commissioners.!5 In 146 the League voted for a war of 
liberation, hoping that Rome’s campaigns in Spain and Africa would divert her 
energies and incline her to a complaisant peace. A fever of patriotism swept the 
cities of the League. Slaves were freed and armed, a moratorium on debts was 
proclaimed, and land was promised to the poor, while the unhappy rich, 
trembling between socialism and Rome, reluctantly contributed their jewelry and 
their money to the cause of freedom. Athens and Sparta remained aloof, but 
Boeotia, Locria, and Euboea committed themselves bravely to the war. The 
republics of Macedonia joined in open revolt against Rome. 

The angry Senate sent over an army under Mummius and a fleet under 
Metellus. Their combined forces overcame all resistance, and in 146 Mummius 
captured Corinth, the citadel of the League. Whether to destroy a commercial 
rival in the east as the younger Scipio was in that year destroying Carthage in the 
west, or to give rebellious Greece a lesson after the fashion of Alexander at 
Thebes, the rich city of merchants and courtesans was put to the flames, all the 
men were slaughtered, and all the women and children were sold into slavery. 


Mummius carried off to Italy whatever wealth could be moved, including the 
works of art with which the Corinthians had adomed their cities and their homes. 
Polybius tells how Roman soldiers used world-famous paintings as boards for 
their games of draughts or dice. The League was dissolved, and its leaders were 
put to death. Greece and Macedonia were united into one province under a 
Roman governor. Boeotia, Locris, Corinth, and Euboea were subjected to annual 
tribute; Athens and Sparta were spared, and were allowed to remain under their 
own laws. The party of property and order was upheld everywhere, and all 
attempts to wage war, or make revolutions, or change the constitution, were 
proscribed. The turbulent cities had at last found peace. 


I Italian archeologists in 1929 unearthed at Butrinto (the ancient Buthrotum) numerous architectural and 
sculptural remains of Greek and Roman civilization, including a Greek theater of the third century B.C. 


II The strongest of Rome’s enemies in Italy. 


EPILOGUE 


Our Greek Heritage 


GREEK civilization was not dead; it had yet several centuries of life before it; 
and when it died! it bequeathed itself in an incomparable legacy to the nations of 
Europe and the Near East. Every Greek colony poured the elixir of Greek art and 
thought into the cultural blood of the hinterland—into Spain and Gaul, Etruria 
and Rome, Egypt and Palestine, Syria and Asia Minor, and along the shores of 
the Black Sea. Alexandria was the port of reshipment for ideas as well as goods: 
from the Museum and the Library the works and views of Greek poets, mystics, 
philosophers, and scientists were scattered through scholars and students into 
every city of the Mediterranean concourse. Rome took the Greek heritage in its 
Hellenistic form: her playwrights adopted Menander and Philemon, her poets 
imitated the modes, measures, and themes of Alexandrian literature, her arts 
used Greek craftsmen and Greek forms, her law absorbed the statutes of the 
Greek cities, and her later imperial organization was modeled upon the Greco- 
Oriental monarchies: Hellenism, after the Roman conquest of Greece, conquered 
Rome even as the Orient was conquering Greece. Every extension of Roman 
power spread the ferment of Hellenic civilization. The Byzantine Empire 
wedded Greek to Asiatic culture, and passed on some part of the Greek 
inheritance to the Near East and the Slavic north. The Syrian Christians took up 
the torch and handed it to the Arabs, who carried it through Africa to Spain. 
Byzantine, Moslem, and Jewish scholars conveyed or translated the Greek 
masterpieces to Italy, arousing first the philosophy of the Schoolmen and then 
the fever of the Renaissance. Since that second birth of the European mind the 
spirit of Greece has seeped so thoroughly into modern culture that “all civilized 
nations, in all that concerns the activity of the intellect, are colonies of Hellas” 
today.T1 

If we include in our Hellenic heritage not only what the Greeks invented but 
what they adapted from older cultures and transmitted by these diverse routes to 
our own, we shall find that patrimony in almost every phase of modern life. Our 
handicrafts, the technique of mining, the essentials of engineering, the processes 
of finance and trade, the organization of labor, the governmental regulation of 
commerce and industry—all these have come down to us on the stream of 
history from Rome, and through Rome from Greece. Our democracies and our 


dictatorships alike go back to Greek exemplars; and though the widened reach of 
states has evolved a representative system unknown to Hellas, the democratic 
idea of a government responsible to the governed, of trial by jury, and of civil 
liberties of thought, speech, writing, assemblage, and worship, have been 
profoundly stimulated by Greek history. These things above all distinguished the 
Greek from the Oriental, and gave him an independence of spirit and enterprise 
that made him smile at the obeisances and inertia of the East. 

Our schools and universities, our gymnasiums and stadiums, our athletics and 
Olympic games, trace their lineage to Greece. The theory of eugenic mating, the 
conception of self-containment and of self-control, the cult of health and natural 
living, the pagan ideal of a shameless enjoyment of every sense, found their 
historic formulations in Greece. Christian theology and practice (the very words 
are Greek) stem in large part from the mystery religions of Greece and Egypt, 
from Eleusinian, Orphic, and Osirian rites; from Greek doctrines of the divine 
son dying for mankind and rising from the dead; from Greek rituals of religious 
procession, ceremonial purification, holy sacrifice, and the sacred common meal; 
from Greek ideas of hell demons, purgatory, indulgences, and heaven; and from 
Stoic and Neo-Platonic theories of the Logos, creation, and the final 
conflagration of the world. Even our superstition is indebted to Greek bogies, 
witches, curses, omens, and unlucky days. And who could understand English 
literature, or one ode of Keats, without some tincture of Greek mythology? 

Our literature could hardly have existed without the Greek tradition. Our 
alphabet came from Greece through Cumae and Rome; our language is littered 
with Greek words; our science has forged an international language through 
Greek terms; our grammar and rhetoric, even the punctuation and paragraphing 
of this page, are Greek inventions. Our literary genres are Greek—the lyric, the 
ode, the idyl, the novel, the essay, the oration, the biography, the history, and 
above all the drama; again nearly all the words are Greek. The terms and forms 
of the modern drama—tragedy, comedy, and pantomime—are Greek; and 
though Elizabethan tragedy is unique, the comic drama has come down almost 
unchanged from Menander and Philemon through Plautus and Terence, Ben 
Jonson and Moliere. The Greek dramas themselves are among the richest 
portions of our inheritance. 

Nothing else in Greece seems so foreign to us as its music; and yet modern 
music (until its return to Africa and the Orient) was derived from medieval 
chants and dances, and these went back in part to Greece. The oratorio and the 
opera owe something to the Greek choral dance and drama; and the theory of 
music, so far as we know, was first explored and expounded by the Greeks from 
Pythagoras to Aristoxenus. Our debt is least in painting; but in the art of fresco a 


direct line can be traced from Polygnotus through Alexandria and Pompeii, 
Giotto and Michelangelo, to the arresting murals of our own day. The forms and 
much of the technique of modern sculpture are still Greek, for upon no other art 
has the Hellenic genius stamped itself so despotically. We are only now freeing 
ourselves from the fascination of Greek architecture; every city in Europe and 
America has some temple of commerce or finance whose form or columnar 
facade came from the shrines of Greek gods. We miss in Greek art the study of 
character and the portrayal of the soul, and its infatuation with physical beauty 
and health leaves it less mature than the masculine statuary of Egypt or the 
profound painting of the Chinese; but the lessons of moderation, purity, and 
harmony embodied in the sculpture and architecture of the classic age are a 
precious heirloom for our race. 

If Greek civilization seems more akin and “modern” to us now than that of 
any century before Voltaire, it is because the Hellene loved reason as much as 
form, and boldly sought to explain all nature in nature’s terms. The liberation of 
science from theology, and the independent development of scientific research, 
were parts of the heady adventure of the Greek mind. Greek mathematicians laid 
the foundations of trigonometry and calculus, they began and completed the 
study of conic sections, and they brought three-dimensional geometry to such 
relative perfection that it remained as they left it until Descartes and Pascal. 
Democritus illuminated the whole area of physics and chemistry with his atomic 
theory. In a mere aside and holiday from abstract studies Archimedes produced 
enough new mechanisms to place his name with the highest in the records of 
invention. Aristarchus anticipated and perhaps inspired Copernicus;!! and 
Hipparchus, through Claudius Ptolemy, constructed a system of astronomy 
which is one of the landmarks in cultural history. Eratosthenes measured the 
earth and mapped it. Anaxagoras and Empedocles drew the outlines of a theory 
of evolution. Aristotle and Theophrastus classified the animal and plant 
kingdoms, and almost created the sciences of meteorology, zoology, 
embryology, and botany. Hippocrates freed medicine from mysticism and 
philosophical theory, and ennobled it with an ethical code; Herophilus and 
Erasistratus raised anatomy and physiology to a point which, except in Galen, 
Europe would not reach again till the Renaissance. In the work of these men we 
breathe the quiet air of reason, always uncertain and unsafe, but cleansed of 
passion and myth. Perhaps, if we had its masterpieces entire, we should rate 
Greek science as the most signal intellectual achievement of mankind. 

But the lover of philosophy will only reluctantly yield to science and art the 
supreme places in our Grecian heritage. Greek science itself was a child of 
Greek philosophy—of that reckless challenge to legend, that youthful love of 


inquiry, which for centuries united science and philosophy in one adventurous 
quest. Never had men examined nature so critically and yet so affectionately: the 
Greeks did no dishonor to the world in thinking that it was a cosmos of order and 
therefore amenable to understanding. They invented logic for the same reason 
that they made perfect statuary: harmony, unity, proportion, form, in their view, 
provided both the art of logic and the logic of art. Curious of every fact and 
every theory, they not only established philosophy as a distinct enterprise of the 
European mind, but they conceived nearly every system and every hypothesis, 
and left little to be said on any major problem of our life. Realism and 
nominalism, idealism and materialism, monotheism, pantheism, and atheism, 
feminism and communism, the Kantian critique and the Schopenhaurian despair, 
the primitivism of Rousseau and the immoralism of Nietzsche, the synthesis of 
Spencer and the psychoanalysis of Freud—all the dreams and wisdom of 
philosophy are here, in the age and land of its birth. And in Greece men not only 
talked of philosophy, they lived it: the sage, rather than the warrior or the saint, 
was the pinnacle and ideal of Greek life. Through all the centuries from Thales 
that exhilarating philosophical bequest has come down to us, inspiring Roman 
emperors, Christian Fathers, Scholastic theologians, Renaissance heretics, 
Cambridge Platonists, the rebels of the Enlightenment, and the devotees of 
philosophy today. At this moment thousands of eager spirits are reading Plato, 
perhaps in every country on the earth. 

Civilization does not die, it migrates; it changes its habitat and its dress, but it 
lives on. The decay of one civilization, as of one individual, makes room for the 
growth of another; life sheds the old skin, and surprises death with fresh youth. 
Greek civilization is alive; it moves in every breath of mind that we breathe; so 
much of it remains that none of us in one lifetime could absorb it all. We know 
its defects—its insane and pitiless wars, its stagnant slavery, its subjection of 
woman, its lack of moral restraint, its corrupt individualism, its tragic failure to 
unite liberty with order and peace. But those who cherish freedom, reason, and 
beauty will not linger over these blemishes. They will hear behind the turmoil of 
political history the voices of Solon and Socrates, of Plato and Euripides, of 
Pheidias and Praxiteles, of Epicurus and Archimedes; they will be grateful for 
the existence of such men, and will seek their company across alien centuries. 
They will think of Greece as the bright morning of that Western civilization 
which, with all its kindred faults, is our nourishment and our life. 


TO THOSE WHO HAVE COME THUS FAR: 
THANK YOU FOR YOUR UNSEEN BUT EVER FELT 
COMPANIONSHIP. 


I We may arbitrarily date this at A.D. 325, when Constantine founded Constantinople, and Christian 
Byzantine civilization began to replace the “pagan” Greek culture in the eastern Mediterranean. 


T Increased knowledge of Egyptian and Asiatic civilization compels extensive modification of Sir Henry 
Maine’s classic hyperbole: “Except the blind forces of nature, nothing moves in this world which is not 
Greek in its origin.”2 


Il Copernicus knew of Aristarchus’ heliocentric hypothesis, for he mentioned it in a paragraph that 
disappeared from later editions of his book.3 


Glossary 


Apercus—instinctive insights. 

Bizarreries—strange or extravagant expressions or actions. 
Bourgeoisie—the middle classes. 

Cujus regio ejus religio—the religion of the region must be that of the ruler. 
De nobis fabula narrabitur—about us the story will be told. 

Deus ex machina—the god from the machine. 

Elan—spirited vitality. 

In medias res—into the middle of things, or into the heart of the subject. 
La Parisienne—The Parisian Woman. 

Mater Dolorosa—The Sorrowful Mother. 

Mise en scéne—the surrounding situation. 

Nouveaux riches—the newly rich. 

Oikoumene (sc. ge)—the inhabited world. 

Pace—despite, begging the pardon of. 

Pinakotheka—picture gallery. 

Plein air—open air. 

Pornaia—brothels. 

Soferim—scholars. 


FIG. 1—Hygiaea, Goddess of Health 


Athens Museum 
(See page 499) 


FIG. 2—The Cup-Bearer 
From the Palace of Minos. 
Heracleum Museum (See page 20) 


FIG. 3—The “Snake Goddess” 


Boston Museum 
(See page 17) 


FIG. 4—Wall Fresco and “Throne of Minos” 
Heracleum Museum (See page 18) 
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FIG. 5—A Cup from Vaphio 
Athens Museum 
(See page 32) 


FIG. 6—Mask of “Agamemnon” 
Athens Museum 
(See page 32) 


FIG. 7—Warrior, from temple of Aphaea at Aegina 
Munich Glyptothek (See page 95) 


FIG. 8—Theater of Epidaurus 
(See page 96) 


FIG. 9—Temple of Poseidon 
Paestum 
(See page 109) 
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FIG. 10—A Krater Vase, With Athena and Heracles 
Louvre, Paris (See page 220) 


FIG. 11—The Portland Vase 
British Museum 
(See page 616) 


FIG. 12—The Francois Vase 
Archeological Museum, Florence (See page 219) 


FIG. 13—A Kore, or Maiden 
Acropolis Museum, Athens (See page 222) 


FIG. 14—The “Choiseul-Gouffie? 
Apollo” 
Acropolis Museum, Athens (See page 222) 


FIG. 15—Pericles 
British Museum 
(See page 248) 
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FIG. 16—Epicurus 
Metropolitan Museum, New York 
(See page 644) 


FIG. 17—Orpheus, Eurydice, and Hermes 
Naples Museum (See page 319) 


FIG. 18—“Birth of Aphrodite” 
From the “Ludovisi Throne.” Museo delle Terme, Rome (See | 


FIG. 19—“Ludovisi Throne,” Right Base 
Museo delle Terme, Rome (See page 319) 


FIG. 20—“Ludovisi Thronem,” Left Base 
Museo delle Terme, Rome (See page 319) 


FIG. 21—The Diadumenos. 
Roman copy, after Polycleitus (?) 
Athens Museum (See page 322) 


FIG. 22—Apollo Sauroctonos. 
Roman copy, after Praxiteles (?) 
Louvre, Paris (See page 496) 


FIG. 23—The Discus Thrower. Roman copy, after Myron (?) 
Museo delle Terme, Rome (See page 323) 


FIG. 24—The “Dreaming Athena” 
An anonymous relief, probably of the fifth century. 


Acropolis Museum, Athens (See page 319) 


FIG. 25—The Rape of the Lapith Bride 
From the west pediment of the temple of Zeus. Olympia Museum (See 
page 328) 


FIG. 26—Stela of Damasistrate 


Athens Museum 
(See page 318) 


FIG. 27—Heracles and Atlas 
Metope from the temple of Zeus. Olympia Museum (See page 328) 


FIG. 28—Nike Fixing Her Sandal 
From the temple of Nike Apteros. Acropolis Museum, Athens (See 
page 331) 


FIG. 29—Propylaea and temple of Nike Apteros 
(See page 331) 
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FIG. 30—The Charioteer of Delphi 
Delphi Museum 


(See page 221) 
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FIG. 31—A Caryatid from the Erechtheum 
British Museum (See page 332) 


FIG. 32—_The Parthenon 


(See 


FIG. 33—Goddesses and “Iris” 


East pediment of the Parthenon. British Museum (See 


) 


FIG. 34—“Cecrops and Daughter” 
West pediment of the Parthenon. British Museum (See 


FIG. 35—Horsemen, from the West Frieze of the Parthenon 
British Museum (See page 334) 


FIG. 36—Sophocles 
Lateran Museum, Rome 
(See page 391) 


FIG. 37—Demosthenes 
Vatican, Rome 
(See page 478) 


FIG. 38—A Tanagra Statuette 
Metropolitan Museum, New York (See page 492) 


FIG. 39—The Mausoleum of Halicarnassus 
A reconstruction. After Adler (See page 494) 


FIG. 40—Relief from the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus 
British Museum (See ) 


FIG. 41—The “Aphrodite of Cnidus” 
Vatican, Rome 
(See page 495) 


FIG. 42—The Nike of Paeonius 
Olympia Museum 
(See page 324) 


FIG. 43—The Hermes of Praxiteles 
Olympia Museum 
(See page 496) 


FIG. 44—Head of Praxiteles’ Hermes 
Olympia Museum (See page 496) 


FIG. 45—The Doryphoros of Polycleitus. 
As reproduced by Apollonius 
Naples Museum (See page 323) 


FIG. 46—Head of Meleager. 
Roman copy, after Scopas (?) 
Villa Medici, Rome (See page 497) 


FIG. 47—Head of a Girl, from Chios 
Boston Museum 
(See page 499) 


FIG. 48—The Apoxyomenos. A Roman copy, after Lysippus (?) 
Vatican, Rome (See page 498) 


FIG. 49—The Raging (or Dancing) Maenad 
Roman copy, after Scopas (?) 
Dresden Albertinum (See page 498) 


Banca Comercial, Milan 


FIG. 51—The Aphrodite of Cyrene 


Museo delle Terme. Rome 


FIG. 52—The Demeter of Cnidus 
British Museum 
(See page 499) 


FIG. 53—Altar of Zeus at Pergamum 
A reconstruction. State Museum, Berlin (See page 618) 


FIG. 54—Frieze from the Altar of Zeus at Pergamum 
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State Museum, Berlin (See page 623) 
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FIG. 55—The Battle of Issus. Mosaic found at Pompeii 


Naples Museum (See page 620) 


FIG. 56—The Laocoon 
Vatican, Rome 
(See page 622) 


FIG. 57—The Farnese Bull 
Naples Museum 
(See page 623) 


FIG. 58—The “Alexander” Sarcophagus 
Constantinople Museum (See page 623) 
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FIG. 59—The Aphrodite of Melos 
Louvre, Paris 


(See page 624) 


FIG. 60—The Venus de’ Medici 
Uffizi Gallery, Florence (See page 624) 
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FIG. 61—The “Victory of Samothrace” 
Louvre, Paris (See page 624) 


FIG. 62—Hellenistic Portrait Head 
Naples Museum 


FIG. 63—The “Old Market Woman” 
Metropolitan Museum, New York (See page 626) 


FIG. 64—The Prize Fighter 
Museo delle Terme, Rome 
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Switzerland, Germany, France, and England opened new vistas for Volume 6, 
The Reformation (1957). 

Mrs. Durant’s share in the preparation of these volumes became more and 
more substantial with each year, until in the case of Volume 7, The Age of 
Reason Begins (1961), it was so great that justice required the union of both 
names on the title page. And so it was on The Age of Louis XIV (1963), The Age 
of Voltaire (1965), and Rousseau and Revolution (winner of the Pulitzer Prize in 
1968). 

The publication of Volume 11, The Age of Napoleon, in 1975 concluded five 
decades of achievement. Ariel Durant died on October 25, 1981, at the age of 
83; Will Durant died 13 days later, on November 7, aged 96. Their last published 
work was A Dual Autobiography (1977). 

Mrs. Durant’s share in the preparation of these volumes became more and 
more substantial with each year, until in the case of Volume VII, The Age of 
Reason Begins (1961), it was so pervasive that justice required the union of both 
names on the title page. The name Ariel was first applied to his wife by Mr. 
Durant in his novel Transition (1927) and in his Mansions of Philosophy (1929) 
—now reissued as The Pleasures of Philosophy. 

The authors hope to present Volume IX in 1964 or 1965 as The Age of 
Voltaire (1715-56), and Volume X, the concluding work in the series, as 
Rousseau and Revolution (1756-89). 
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Notes 


The full title of a book is given only at the first reference to it. Later 
references may be filled out by consulting the Bibliography. In references to 
modern works a Roman number (in capitals) indicates the volume, the Arabic 
number the page. In references to classical texts the Roman number (in small 
letters) indicates the “book” or main division; the Arabic number indicates the 
section, the marginal division, or the verse. Where sections are long a 


subdivision is indicated by an Arabic number after a period. 
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Alexandria, 45, 68, 76, 134, 149, 174, 189, 192, 207, 209, 226, 545, 562, 575, 576, 578, 579, 580, 585, 
586-587, 589, 590, 591, 592-595, 597, 509, 601, 602, 603, 606, 607, 608, 609, 616, 618, 623, 627, 628, 
636, 638, 639, 641, 669 

Alexis (a-lék’-sis) of Thurii, comic dramatist (fl. 3rd century B.c.), 483, 607 

algebra, 164, 338 

Alighieri, Dante, Italian poet (1265-1321), 119, 436, 523 

Almagest (al’-ma-jést) (Ptolemy), 635 

alphabet, Cretan, 14-15 

Greek, 14, 205 
Phoenician, 15 
Pelasgian, 31 
Semitic, 68 
Euboean, 106 

Alpheus (al-fé’-tis) River, 417, 88 

Alpine man, 8*, 63 

Alps, 67, 430, 614 

Altar of Zeus, 618, 623 

Altis (al’-tis), 88 

Alyattes (al-i-at’-€z), King of Lydia (617-560 B.c.), 91, 150 

Amaryllis (am’-a-ril’-is), 611 

Amasis (a’-ma-sis) I], see Aahmes II 

Amazon, 322 

Amazons, 417, 220, 333, 494 

Ambracia (am-bra’-shi-a), 542, 575 

Ameinias (a-mi’-né-as), brother of Aeschylus, 390 

Amenhotep (a’-mén-ho’-tép) IV, King of Egypt (reigned 1375?-1358? B.C.), 21, 653 

America, 157, 449, 513, 576, 669 

American Revolution, 449 

Amisus (a-mé’-siis), 156, 575 

amixia, 594 

Ammon (am’-6n), 377, 467, 481, 544, 548, 549, 551 

Amoebeus (a-mé’-bé-iis), musician, 230 

Amorgos (@-mér’-g6s) 131, 272 

Amphictyonic (am-fik’-ti-6n’-ik), Council, 316, 477, 542 

Amphictyonic League, 198, 216, 477 

Amphipolis (4m-fip’-6-lis) 157, 365, 432, 443, 477 

Amphissa (4m-fis’-), 105 


Amphitryon (am-fit’-ri-dn), 41 


Ampurias (am-poor’ -i-ds) 3, 67, 169 
amulets, 5, 20 
Amyclae (a-mi’-klé), 29, 87*, 222 
Amyntas (a-min’-t4s) 11, King of Macedonia (reigned 393-369 B.C.), 524, 525 
Anabasis (a-na’-ba-sis) (Xenophon), 460, 489 
Anacharsis (an’~a-kar’-sis), scholar (fl. 6th century B.c.), 117, 365 
Anacreon (a-nak’-ré-6n), poet (560-475 B.c.), 76, 123, 130, 142, 148-149, 193, 223 
Anaphlystus (an’-a-flis’ -tiis) 109 
Anatolia (an-a-td’-li-a), 15, 59a 
anatomy, 345, 502-503, 531, 638-639 
Anaxagoras (4n’-ak-sag’-6-ras) 5hilosopher (5002-428 B.c.), 150, 177, 248, 251, 252, 253, 254, 317, 337, 
339-341, 348, 355, 358, 367, 401, 424, 456, 669 

Anaximander (an-ak’-si-man’-dér), philosopher (ca. 610-546 B.c.), 71, 136, 138-139, 140, 145 
Anaximenes (an-ak’-sim’-€-néz), philosopher (fl. 6th century B.C.), 139, 339, 416 
ancestor worship, 177, 180 
Anchises (an-ki’-séz), 185 
andreia (an-dri’ ~a), 206 
Andromache (an-drém’-a-ké), 25, 46, 57, 211, 307, 316, 406-408 
Andromache (Euripides), 401* 
Andromeda (an-drém’-€-da), 28 
Andromeda (Euripides), 416 
Andronicus (an-dr6n’-i-kis) of Rhodes, Greek philosopher in Rome (fl. 1st century B.C.), 526, 601 
Andros (an’-dr6s), 131, 153, 449 
Androtion (an-dr6’-ti-dn), historian (4th century B.C.), 466 
anesthesia, 342, 638 
animal worship, in Crete, 13, 20 

in Mycenae, 32 

in Grecian religion, 177, 179 
animism, 139, 177, 193 
Anniceris (an-ni’-cé-ris) of Cyrene, philosopher (4th century B.c.), 473, 510 
Antaeus (an-té’-tis), 220 
Antalcidas (an-tal’-si-das), Spartan statesman (fl. 387 B.C.), 461 
Antenor (an-te’-n6r), sculptor (fl. 6th century B.c.), 221 
Anthesteria (an’-thés-té’-ri-a), 180, 199-200 
Anthesterion (an-thés-té’-ri-Gn), 199 
anthropomorphism, 176, 177, 179 
Antibes (an’-téb), 169, see also Antipolis 
Anticychera (an’-ti-si-thé’-ra), 321 
Antigone (n-tig’-6-né) 307, 311, 394-397 
Antigone (Sophocles), 303*, 396-397 
Antigonids, 575, 656 
Antigonus (an-tig’-6-niis) | Cyclops, King of Asia (382-301 B.c.), 558, 572 
Antigonus II Gonatas, King of Macedonia (319-239 B.c.), 560, 651 
Antigonus III Doson, King of Macedonia (d. 220 B.c.), 561, 570, 571 
Antimenes (an-ti’-mé-néz) of Rhodes, banker (4th century B.c.), 562-563 
Antioch (an’-ti-Ok), 562, 572, 573, 574, 575, 576, 580, 621, 627 
Antiochus (an-ti’-6-kis), | Soter, King of Syria (reigned 280-261 B.c.), 572, 573, 612 


Antiochus II Theos, King of Syria (reigned 261-246 B.C.), 573 
Antiochus III the Great, King of Syria (reigned 224-187 B.c.), 573, 578, 581, 587, 664 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes, King of Syria (200?-164 B.c.), 572, 573-574, 581, 582, 583, 584, 605 
Antiochus, Athenian general (d. 407 B.c.), 450 
Antiochus of Syracuse, historian (fl. 420 B.c.), 160* 
Antiope (n-t?-6-pé), 492, 623 
Antipater (an-tip’-a-tér ) Regent of Macedonia (?-319 B.c.), 480, 544, 553, 554, 558 
Antiphanes (an-tif’~a-néz), comic dramatist (fl. 4th century B.C.), 212, 483, 513 
Antiphon (an’-ti-fén) of Athens, orator (480-411 B.c.), 361, 363, 369, 430 
Antipolis (@n-ti’-p6-lis) ; 65 
anti-Semitism, 582-584, 594 
Antisthenes (4n-tis’-thé-néz) of Cyrene, philosopher (444-365 B.C.), 369, 372, 505-506, 508, 644, 651 
Antisthenes, banker (5th century B.C.), 274 
Antonines, 88 
Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, Roman emperor and philosopher (121-180), 136, 560, 656 
Antonius, Marcus, Roman general (83-30 B.c.), 897, 593, 602 
Anytus (a-ni’-tus), politician (fl. 5th century B.c.), 271, 370, 373, 426, 452, 454, 455, 511 
Apamea (ap’-a-mé’~a), 156, 575, 576 
apella, see Assembly (Sparta) 
Apelles (@-pél’-€Z) painter (fl. 330 B.c.), 134, 300, 492-494, 498 
Apelles, envoy of Antiochus IV, 583 
Apellicon of Teos, bibliophile (d. 84 B.c.), 601 
Aphaea (a-fé’-a) 95 
Aphetae (a-fé’-té), 240 
Aphidna (a-fid’-na), 75, 108 
“Aphorisms” (Hippocrates), 343 
Aphrodisia (af’-r6-diz’-i-a), 91, 185 
Aphrodisias (city), 157 
Aphrodite (af’-r6-di’-té) 13, 34, 51, 56, 58, 69, 83, 89, 90, 91, 99, 101, 105*, 133, 159, 178, 184, 185, 
319, 402, 494, 565, 610, 620, 624, 650 
Kallipygos, 185 
Pandemos, 116, 185, 300, 497 
Urania, 185 
Aphrodite (Praxiteles), 495 
Aphrodite (Scopas), 498 
Aphrodite Anadyomene (Apelles), 300, 493 
Aphrodite of Melos, 133, 624 
Aphrodite of the Gardens (Alcamenes), 326 
Apocrypha (a-pok’-ri-fa) 603, 604 
Apollo (a-pol’-6) 23*, 56, 58, 73, 87*, 92, 96, 104-105, 118, 131, 141, 159, 161, 169, 179, 180, 182-183, 
184, 188, 193, 198, 199, 200, 216, 218, 227, 228, 245, 274, 326, 328, 355, 376, 389, 401, 409, 410, 416, 
472, 559, 570, 574, 618 
Lyceus, 525 
Apollo (Scopas), 498 
Apollo Belvedere, 624 
Apollo Citharoedus, 498 
Apollo of Sunium, 222 
Apollo of Tenea, 222 


Apollo Sauroctonus (s0-r6k’-t6-ntis) (Praxiteles), 496 
Apollo Smintheus (Scopas), 497 
Apollodorus (a-pol’-6-d6’-ris) painter (fl. Sth century B.C.), 317 
Apollodorus, historian and mythographer (2nd century B.C.), 163 
Apollodorus, Macedonian revolutionary (3rd century B.C.), 559, 560 
Apollonia (@’-p6l-6’-ni-a) 157, 580 
Apollonius (ap’-6-16’-ni-iis) of Alexandria, grammarian (fl. Ist century A.D.), 601 
Apollonius of Miletus, physician (fl. 2nd century B.C.), 639 
Apollonius of Perga, geometer (3rd century B.C.), 338, 627, 628 
Apollonius of Rhodes, poet and grammarian (3rd century B.C.), 42, 601, 608-609 
Apollonius of Tralles, sculptor (fl. 2nd century B.c.), 623 
Apollonius of Tyre, 650 
Apoxyomenos (ap-0k’-sé-6m’-é-nas) (Lysippus), 292, 498 
Apology (Plato), 371, 417*, 513* 
Appius Claudius, see Claudius, Appius 
aqueducts, 121, 142 
Arabia, 161, 234, 238, 276, 551, 576, 580, 590, 593, 629, 667 
Aral Sea, 575 
Aramaic, 603 
Aratus (a-rat’-Us) of Sicyon, statesman (271-213 B.c.), 560-561, 569-570, 612, 619 
Aratus of Soli, didactic poet (315-245 B.c.), 560, 635 
Arbela (ar-bé’-la), 56, 234, 540, 545 
Arbitrants, The (Menander) 607-608 
arboriculture, in Cyprus, 34, 133; in Chios, 150; in Attica, 269, 463; in Egypt, 588 
Arcadia (ar-ka’-di-a), 41, 86, 87, 89, 133, 178, 194, 226, 462, 499*, 570, 613 
Arcesilaus (ar’-sés-i-la’-tis), philosopher (316-241 B.c.), 636, 643, 657 
Archeanassa (ar’-ké-a-nas’~a), courtesan, 300 
Archelaus (ar’-ké-la’-iis), King of Macedonia (reigned 413-399 B.C.), 291, 418, 437, 475 
Archelaus of Miletus, philosopher (fl. 5th century B.C.), 367, 371 
Archeological Museum (Constantinople), 623, 625 
Archeological Museum (Florence), 219 
archeology, 5-6, 24—27, 34-35, 44 
Archermus (ar-kér’-miis), sculptor (6th century B.C.), 150, 222 
Archestratus (ar’-ké-stra’-tiis), banker (5th century B.c.), 274 
Archestratus, poet (fl. 330 B.c.), 649 
Archestratus, tyrant of Sicyon, 619 
Archidamus (ar’-ki-da’-miis), King of Sparta, 81, 82 
Archilochus (ar-kil’-6-kiis), lyric poet (714?-676 B.C.), 132, 152, 157, 193, 229 
Archimedes (ar’-ki-mé’-déz), scientist (2872-212 B.C.), 265, 501, 588, 598-599, 627, 628-634, 640, 669, 
671 
Archippe, courtesan, 300 
architecture, in Crete, 7, 11-12, 18-19 
in Tiryns, 27-28 
in Mycenae, 28-30 
in Troy, 34-35 
in Homeric society, 52-53 
in Athens, 122, 308 
in Sicily, 171, 172 
in 7th and 6th centuries, 223-226 


in Periclean age, 327-336 
in 4th century, 491-492 
in Hellenistic age, 617-618 
archon basileus, 109, 117, 263-264 
archon eponymos, 109 
archon polemarchos, 109 
archon thesmothetai, 109*, in, 258 
archonship, 23, 108, 109-110, 115-116, 121, 249-250, 263-264 
Archytas, philosopher and scientist (428-347 B.c.), 166, 500, 501, 510 
Arctic Circle, 637 
Arctonnesus (ark’-t6-né’-siis), 156 
arenas, see stadiums 
Areopagiticus (ar’-€-6'-pa-ji’-ti-kis) (Isocrates), 487-488 
Areopagus (4-€-6p’-a-giis) 110, 115, 124, 125, 247, 255, 257, 258, 259, 264, 390, 488 
Ares (a’-réz), 50, 57, 58, 182, 184, 185 
Ares (Scopas), 497 
Arete (a-ré’-té), daughter of Aristippus, 505 
arete, 298, 372 . 
Arginusae (@®’-ji-mi’-s8) 311, 450, 455 
Argo (ar’-go), 43 
Argolic (@t-g6l’-ik) Gulf, 31, 96 
Argolis (@"-g6-lis)) 79 549 
Argonautica (Apollonius of Rhodes), 609 
Argonauts (ar’-g0-nots), 42-43, 44, 189, 403 
Argos (ar’-g6s), 23, 27, 39, 41, 50*, 55, 56, 61, 62, 64, 70-72, 79, 86, 89, 90, 125*, 165, 178, 200, 221, 
231, 239, 246, 322, 378, 441, 466, 497, 569, 570, 661, 665 
Argus (ar’-gis), 28, 72 
Ariadne (ar’-i-ad’-né), 6, 15, 23, 229 
Ariana, 546 
Arion (a-ri’-6n), poet of Lesbos (7th century B.C.), 91, 230, 232 
Aristaeus (ar’-is-té’-tis), mathematician (4th century B.C.), 628 
Aristagoras (ar’-is-tag-6-ras), Regent of Miletus (d. 497 B.C.), 234-235 
Aristander (ar’-is-tan’-dér), soothsayer (4th century B.c.), 540 
Aristarchus (ar’-is-tar’-ktis) of Samos, astronomer (fl. 280-264 B.C.), 502, 634, 635, 636, 658, 669 
Aristarchus of Samothrace, grammarian and critic (220-143 B.c.), 209, 601, 602 
Aristeas, 595* 
Aristides (ar’-is-ti’-d€z), statesman and general (?-468? B.C.), 236-237, 245, 246, 294 
Aristides of Thebes, painter (4th century B.c.), 492 
Aristion, stela of, 69, 223 
Aristippus (ar’-is-tip’-is) of Cyrene, philosopher (435?-356? B.c.), 173, 290, 301, 302, 369, 467, 504—505, 
506, 510, 644 
Aristo (4r-is’-t6) of Chios, Stoic philosopher (fl. 250 B.c.), 652* 
Aristocles (ar-is’-t6-kléz) see Plato 
Aristocles, sculptor (6th century B.C.), 223 
Aristocles, sculptor (5th century B.C.), 322 
aristocracy, in Sparta, 79-80 
in Corinth, 91; in Attica, 108 
in Miletus, 134; in Athens, 281-282 


Aristodama (4r-is’-t6-da’-ma) of Smyrna, poetess (4th century B.C.), 567 
Aristodemus (ar-is’-t6-dé’-miis), King of Messenia (8th century B.C.), 73 
Aristogeiton (af-is’-t0-ji’-tOn) tyrannicide 6th century B.C.), 123-124, 221, 298, 301 
Aristomenes (ar’-is-t6’-mé-néz), 73 
Aristophanes (ar’-is-tf’-a-néz), comic dramatist (448?-380? B.c.), 108, 130, 178, 199, 231, 252-253, 266, 
273, 283, 293, 307, 337, 363, 364, 370, 373, 390, 401, 415, 417, 420-429, 439, 453, 467, 469, 482, 489, 
514, 606 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, grammarian and critic (257-180? B.c.), 132, 205*, 601, 602, 607 
Aristotle (ar’-is-tot’-1) philosopher (384-322 B.C.), 5, 56, 95, in, 113, 114, 116, 118, 120, 136, 137, 158, 
160, 166, 167, 172, 174, 196, 204, 207, 228*, 229, 230, 231, 245, 247, 249, 278*, 280, 287, 289, 293, 
302, 303, 310, 321, 340, 353, 356, 363, 364, 368, 373, 381, 398, 411, 431, 442, 449, 459, 463, 465, 467, 
468, 469, 486, 488, 501, 512, 513, 515, 524-537, 538, 539, 547, 550, 553, 586, 601, 607, 617, 638, 640, 
641, 642, 644, 656, 657, 669 
Aristotle (Grote), 532 * 
Aristoxenus (ar’-is-t6k’-sé-niis) o¢ Tarentum, philosopher and writer on music (fl. 4th century B.C.), 364, 
617, 669 
arithmetic, 163-164, 337-338, 500, 627, 630 
Arkalochori (ar’-k6-16-k6r’-é), 6 
Ark of the Covenant, 583 
Arles, 169 
Armenia, 238, 460, 578 
army, in Crete, 23 
in Homeric society, 54-55 
in Sparta, 77, 80, 81, in Athens, 264—265 
in Macedonia, 476-477 
army equipment, 264-265, 471, 476-477 
tactics, in Sparta, 81 
in Athens, 265 
in Thebes, 462 
in Macedonia, 476-477 
Arnold, Matthew, English critic (1822-1888), 579 
Arretophoria (ar” ~é-t6-f6r’-i-a) 200 
Arrian, Flavius, historian (100?-170?), 502, 548, 549, 550* 
Arsaces (af’-88-S€Z), founder of kingdom of Parthia (248? B.C.), 578 
Arsinoé (ar-sin’-6-€) | Queen of Egypt (285 B.C.), 586, 593 
Arsinoé (city), 576 
Artaxerxes (ar’-tak-stirk’-séz) I, King of Persia (d. 425 B.c.), 234, 246, 343 
Artaxerxes II, King of Persia (d. 361 B.c.), 460, 461 
Artaxerxes III, King of Persia (reigned 359-338 B.c.), 542, 547 
Artemis (ar’-té-mis), 58, 108, 142, 143, 175, 178, 181, 182, 183, 185, 200, 226, 322, 326, 402, 410, 411, 
577 
Orthia (6r’-thi-a), 2, 194 
Artemisia (at” ~té-miz’-i-a), consort of Mausolus, Prince of Caria (fl. 350 B.c.), 134, 494 
Artemisium (ar’-té-mish’-i-Gm) , 239-240, 245, 383 
arts, in Crete, 8-10, 16-20 
in Tiryns and Mycenae, 30-33 
in Homeric society, 52-53 
after Dorian invasion, 63 
in Sparta, 74—77, 87 


in Corinth, 91-92 

in Athens, 122 

in 7th and 6th centuries, 217-233 

in Periclean age, 313-336 

in Syracuse, 438 

in 4th century, 491-499 

in Judea, 580 

in Hellenistic age, 616-626 
arts, patronage of, 10, 251-252, 472 
Aryans, 35 
Ascalaphus (as-kal’~a-fis) 417 
Ascalon (as’-ka-l6n), 580 
asceticism, 85, 191, 192, 509 
Asclepiads (as-klé’-pi-adz) 96, 342 
Asclepiodorus (as-klé’-pi-6-d6r’ iis) painter (4th century B.C.), 492 


Asclepius (@8-Kl@-pi-tis) 96 179, 180, 182, 327, 342, 346 

Ascra (as’-kra), 98, 100 

Asculum, 660 

Ashdod, 580, see Azotus 

Asia, 4, 20, 34, 35, 55, 59, 62, 63, 127, 140, 165, 174, 437, 461, 467, 477, 480, 486, 525, 543, 544, 545, 
547, 551, 557, 558, 562, 565, 571, 572, 575-577, 578, 579, 617, 625, 637, 644, 645, 664 

Asia Minor, 3, 20, 25, 42, 55, 68, 70, 98, 128, 151, 158, 170, 234, 499, 551, 557, 558, 559, 572, 573, 578, 
601, 613, 667 

Aspasia (as-pa’-shi-a) of Miletus, consort of Pericles (470?-410 B.C.), 251, 252-253, 254, 289, 300, 337, 
348, 439, 442, 450 

Assembly (Athens), 115-116, 119-120, 121, 125, 126, 237, 240, 247, 250, 251, 254, 255-256, 257, 263, 
264, 266, 298, 358, 360, 442, 443, 445, 446, 447, 449, 450, 466, 469, 479, 483, 554, 645, 651 

Assembly (Sparta), 79, 80, 447, 452 

Assembly (Syracuse), 474 

Assus, 327, 524, 525, 652 

Assumption, feast of the, 183 

Assyria, 30, 68, 69, 224, 238, 572, 603 

Astacus (4s’-ta-kiis), 156 

Astarte (as-tar’-té), 178 

astrology, 137, 566, 653 

astronomy, 15, 69, 135, 137, 163-164, 339, 501-502, 566, 631, 634-637 

Astyanax (as-ti’-4-naks), 57, 316, 406-409 

asylum, right of, 192-193, 262 

Atalanta (at’-a-lan’-ta), 43, 105, 497 

Atalanta in Calydon (Swinburne), 105* 

ataraxia, 644 

Atarissyas (at’-ar-is’-i-as), King of the Ahhijavas, 39 

Atarneus (a-tar’-né-iis), 524, 578 

Athamus (ath’-a-mas), 42 

atheism, 644-645 

Athena (a-thé’-na) 26, 40, 49, 50*, 58, 59, 61, 87*, 101, 120, 122, 167, 175, 179, 182, 183, 184, 185, 187, 
199, 227, 273, 323, 327, 331, 332, 333, 334, 389, 431, 492, 622, 650 

Athena (Scopas), 497 


Athena and Marsyas (Myron), 323 
Athenaeus (ath’-é-ne’-tis), grammarian (fl. 2nd century), 91, 149, 1607, 218, 278*, 301, 349, 370*, 390, 
435, 561, 593, 617, 640 


Athene Parthenos (@-thé’-né_ par’-thé-nds) (pheidias), 179, 221, 253, 266, 324, 325, 329 

Athene Polias, 330, 331 

Athene Promachos (pr6’-ma-k6s) (Pheidias), 325 

Athenian Confederacy, 439-440, 442, 469, 470, 487 

Athenis (a-thé’-nis) sculptor (6th century B.c.), 144, 150 

Athenodorus (a-thé’-né-dér’-is), sculptor (2nd? century B.C.), 622 

Athens (ath’-énz), 5, 23*, 40, 42, 50*, 69, 71, 72, 77, 79, 81, 82, 86, 87, 90, 98-126, 127, 131, 135, 149, 
151, 157, 172, 173, 174, *75, 177, 178, 179, 182, 184, 185, 188, 191, 194, 195, 197, 199, 200, 203, 204, 
207, 208, 215, 219, 221, 223, 226, 227, 232, 233, 234, 235, 236-237, 238, 239-241, 242, Chapters XI, 
XI, XIU, and XIV passim, 337, 339, 341, 342, 349, 351, 356, 357, 358, 359, 360, 363, 368-369, 372, 
375, 381, 430, 433, 436, 437, 439-456, 459, 461, 463-470, 477, 478-480, 481, 485-488, 489, 491, 497, 
503, 507, 509, 510, 514, 519, 523, 524, 525, 542, 543, 552-554, 558, 560, 561-562, 563, 565, 566, 570, 
573, 574, 586, 591, 600, 601, 606-607, 608, 612, 616, 617, 623, 625, 638, 640, 641, 643, 644, 645, 650, 
651, 652, 662, 666 

Athens Museum, 212, 222, 223, 321, 322, 331, 499. 

athletics, in Homeric society, 48 

in Sparta, 82-83; in social structure, 211-217 

Athos (ath’-6s), Mt., 239, 545* 

Atlantic Ocean, 3, 637 

Atlantis, 118 

Atlas (at’-las), 417, 328-329 

Atman (at’-man), 654 

atomic theory, 342, 352, 353-354, 646-647 

Atossa (a-tés’~a), daughter of Cyrus the Great, and wife of Cambyses, Smerdis, and Darius Hystaspis (6th 
century B.C.), 342 

Atreus (a’-tr60s), 26, 27, 29, 39, 42, 386 

Attalus (at’~a-liis) |, King of Pergamum (reigned 241-197 B.C.), 578, 623, 627 

Attalus II Philadelphus, King of Pergamum (reigned 159-138 B.c.), 481, 549 

Attalus, Macedonian general (4th century B.C.), 481, 549 

Atthis (ath’-is), 154 

Attica (at’-i-ka) 17, 27, 30, 40, 62, 74, 75, 77, 103, 106, 107-126, 128, 129, 134, 178, 188, 189, 200, 212, 
220, 226, 231, 250, Chapter XII passim, 320, 322, 323, 324, 329-335, 440, 441, 447, 470, 562, 568; 
dialect, 204 

Attic pottery, 219-220 

Attis (at’-Is), 13, 178, 467 

Atys (@’-tis), see Attis 

Augeas (6 -jé’-ds), 417 

Augustine, Saint (354-430), 455*, 523 

Augustus (Caius Julius Caesar Octavianus), Roman emperor (63 B.C-A.D. 14), 897, 121, 149, 499, 552, 598 

auletrides, 299-300 

Aulis (6’-lis), 56, 107, 386, 410 

Aurelius, Marcus, see Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius 

Austria, 62*, 602 

Azotus (a-z6’-tiis), 580 


Babylon (bab’-i-lén), 294, 431, 507, 545, 549, 551, 575, 577, 587, 605, 612, 627, 634 
Babylonia (bab’-i-16’-ni-a)  ¢g_69, 72, 135, 178, 203, 238, 460, 557, 558, 566, 572, 578, 635 
Babylonians, The (Aristophanes), 421 

Bacchae (bak’-é), The (Euripides), 401, 411, 418 

Bacchanalia (bak’-a-na’-li-a), 583, 587 

Bacchante (Scopas), 498 

Bacchantes (ba-kan’-téz), 418 

Bacchiadae (ba-ki’~a-dé), 90, 92 

Bacchoi (ba’-koi), 187 

Bacchus (bak’-tis), 625, see also Dionysus 

Bacchylides (ba-kil’-i-déz), poet (ca. 505-450 B.c.), 76*, 131, 375, 438 

Bach, Johann Sebastian, German composer (1685-1750), 375, 400 

back-to-nature movement, 372, 509 

Bacon, Francis, Baron Verulam, Viscount St. Albans, English philosopher (1561-1626), 353, 644 


Bactria (bak’-tri-a), 238, 552,557, 573, 575, 576, 578, 616, 617 
Bactriana, 546 
Baer, Karl Ernst von, Estonian naturalist and embryologist (1792-1876), 529 
Baghdad (bag-dad’) 575 
Balaustion’s Adventure (Browning), 402* 
Balkans, 35, 127, 157, 486, 559 
ball games, 212 
Baluchistan (ba-lo0’-chi-stan’), 547, see also Gedrosia 
banking, 274, 464, 562-563, 575, 590 
Banquet (Xenophon), 364 
barbarian (in Greek sense), defined, 70 
Barberini Faun, 625 
barbers, 291 
barter, 47,575 
Basilica (ba-sil’-I-ka) 168 
bas-relief, in Crete, 16-17, 19-20 
in 7th and 6th century, 222-223 
in Periclean age, 319 
in 4th century, 494 
Bassae, 327-328 
Baths of Caracalla, 623* 
Baths of Titus, 622 
Bathycles (bath’-i-kléz) of Magnesia, sculptor (fl. 550 B.C.), 87* 
Batis (ba’-tis), general of Gaza (4th century B.C.), 541 
Battle of Issus, 620-621 
Battle of Marathon (Panaenus), 317 
Bayle, Pierre, French philosopher and critic (1647-1706), 432 
beauty contests, 218 
Beethoven, Ludwig van, German composer (1770-1827), 326, 401 
Beirut (ba-roor’) 575, see also Berytus 
Bellerophon (bé-l6r’-6-fon), 25 
Bendis (bén’-dis), 467, 566 


Beneventum, 661 


Beni-Hasan (ba’-né-ha’-san), 68, 224 

Bentinck, William Henry Cavendish, 3rd Duke of Portland (1738-1809), 616* 
Bentley, Richard, English critic and classical scholar (1662-1742), 210 
Berenice (bér’-é-ni’-sé), Queen of Egypt (28?-70), 587 

Bergson, Henri, French philosopher, 147, 657 

Berkeley, George, Irish metaphysician (1685-1753), 5317 

Berlin Museum, 26, 315, 618 

Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo, Italian painter, sculptor, and architect (1598-1680), 6227 
Berosus (bé-ro’-stis), Chaldean priest and chronicler (fl. 3rd century B.c.), 612 
Berytus (bér-i’-tiis) Sfa 

Bessus, satrap of Bactria under Darius ITI (fl. 331 B.c.), 546 

Bias (bi’-as) of Priene, one of the Seven Sages (fl. ca. 570 B.C.), 141, 261 
Bible, 36, 135, 206, 210, 211, 594-595, 603, 628 

biblos, 206 

biology, 139, 502, 528-531 


Bios Hellados (bé’-ds hél’-a-dés) (Dicaearchus), 488 

Birds, The (Aristophanes), 338, 378, 428 

birth control, 287, 468, 567-568 

Birth of Aphrodite, The, 319 

Bisanthe (bi-zan’-thé), 157 

Bithynia (bi-thin’-i-a), 450, 557, 578 

black-figure ware, 219-220 

Black Sea, 3, 4, 36, 43, 44, 55, 70, 128, 129, 135, 156, 157, 158, 219, 234, 245, 275, 276, 430, 437, 440, 
441, 460, 559, 575, 578, 667 

Blegen, Carl W., American archeologist, 35* 

Blepyrus (blép’-i-ris) 283 

Boar Hunt, 31 

Boedromion (b6’-€-drd’-mi-dn), 199 

Boeon (bé’-6n), Mt., 103 

boeotarch, 462 

Boeotia (bé-6’-shi-a) 27, 33, 40-42, 61*, 98-103, 106, 107, 108, 128, 198, 227, 238, 437, 440, 441, 462, 
463, 477, 495, 569, 666 

Boeotian Confederacy, 103, 437, 462 

Boethus, (b6-e’-thtis) of Sidon, philosopher (1st century B.C.), 652 

Boethus, sculptor (2nd century B.C.), 625 

Boghaz Keui (b6-gaz’ ki-é), 37 

Bokhara (b6-ka’-ra), 546 

Book of the Law, 581, 582, 583, 594 

Book of the Dead, 190 

books, 206-207, 600-606 

Boreas (b6’-ré-as), 177 

Borghese Gallery (Rome), 625 

Bosanquet, Robert Carr, English archeologist, 6 

Bosporus (b6s’-p6 r-tis), 4*, 92, 156, 157, 234, 242, 449 

Bossuet, Jacques Bénigne, French bishop of Meaux, and pulpit orator (1627-1704), 432 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 17, 499 

botany, 637-638 

boule (b60’-1€), 54, 110, 115, 256-257, 263 

bouleuterion, 257 


Bouphonia (b60-f6’-ni-a), 200 
Bourbons, 451 
Boxers’ Vase, 17 
boxing, 12, 214-215 
Bozzaris, Marco, Greek patriot (1788-1823), 105 
Brahman (bré-mdan), 654 
Brahmans, 612, see also India 
Branchidae (bran-ki’-dé), 222, 226, 546 
Brasidas (bras’-i-das), Spartan general (?-422 B.C.), 443 
Brauron, 108, 411 
Brauronia (bré-r6’-ni-a), 108, 200 
Brazen Race (Theogony), 102 
Brennus, Gaulish leader, invader of Italy (fl. 390 B.c.), 472 
Brennus, Gaulish leader (fl. 279), 559 
Brentesium (brén-té’-zi-im), 159 
bridges, 238-239, 272-273 
Brindisi, 159, see also Brentesium 
Briseis (bri-sé’-is) 56,58, 208, 302, 620 
British Isles, 590 
British Museum, 29, 68*, 134, 222, 322*, 492, 494*, 499, 616*, 622+ 
British School of Athens, 33 
Bronze Age, in Crete, 7 
in Mycenae, 28 
in Cyprus, 33 
in Achaean society, 64 
in Melos, 133 
bronzework, in Crete, 16 
in Homeric society, 46 
in Sparta, 77 
in Samos, 143 
in 7th and 6th centuries, 221 
in Periclean age, 314-315 
Browning, Robert, English poet (1812-1889), 402* 
Brucheum (bro0’-ké-tim), 592, 593 
Bruttium (broo’-ti-tim), 614 
Brutus, Marcus Junius, Roman politician (85-42 B.c.), 124*, 541 
Bryaxis (bri-ak’-sis), sculptor (fl. 350 B.c.), 494 
Brygus (bri’-giis), potter, (fl. 5th century B.c.), 315 
Bucephalus (bi-séf’-a-liis), 493, 538, 621 
Bucharest, 542 
Buddha, 357 
Bug River, 157 
building trade, 18-19, 122, 272 
Bularchus, painter (8th century B.C.), 316 
Bulis, Spartan envoy (5th century B.C.), 238 
bullfights, 12-13, 32 
Buonarotti, Michelangelo, Italian artist (1475-1564), 400, 497, 622, 623*, 669 
Bupalus (bt’-pa-itis), sculptor (6th century B.c.), 144, 150 
Burgas, 157, see also Apollonia 


burial, in Crete, 14 
in Mycenae, 32 
in Homeric society, 48 
in Athens, 311-312 
Burke, Edmund, English statesman and orator (1729-1797), 488* 
Burnouf, Eugene, French Orientalist (1801-1852), 26 
burnt offerings, 194-195 
Butades (bit’-ta-déz) of Sicyon, first Greek modeler in clay (7th century B.C.), 222 
Buthrotum (bii-thro’-tiim), 660* 
Butrinto, see Buthrotum 
Byron, George Gordon, Baron, English poet (1788-1824), 105, 156, 386, 412, 497 
Byzantine Empire, 231, 667 
Byzantium (bi-zan’-shi-im), 92, 157, 275, 449, 470, 489, 498, 557, 559, 562, 566, 575, 576 
Byzas (bi’-zas), supposed founder of Byzantium (fl. 657 B.c.), 157* 


C 


Cadmeia (kad-mé’=A) 40, 462, 543, 553 
Cadmus (kad’-miis), 40, 68, 418, 462 
Cadmus of Miletus, logographer (fl. 550 B.c.), 140 
Caesar, Caius Julius, Roman general, statesman, and historian (100-44 B.c.), 67, 70, 106, 169, 493, 540, 
552, 574, 580, 598, 602, 612 
Calamis, Athenian sculptor (5th century B.c.), 324 
Calauria (ka-I6’-ri-a), 199, 553 
Calaurian Amphictyony, 199 
Caledonia, 376 
calendar, Minoan, 15 
Athenian, 199-200, 341 
Callias (ka’-li-as), statesman and profligate (fl. 371 B.c.), 281*, 517 
Callicles (kal’-i-kléz), Sophist (5th century B.c.), 295 
Callicrates (ka-lik’-ra-téz), architect (fl. 5th century B.C.), 331, 332 
Callimachus (ka-lim’-a-kis), Athenian sculptor (fl. 5th century B.C.), 327, 332 
Callimachus of Cyrene, poet and grammarian (320?-240? B.C.), 598, 602, 608-609, 636 
Callinus (ka-li’-ntis) of Ephesus, elegiac poet (fl. 700 B.c.), 143 
Calliope (ka-li’-d-pé), 186 
Callipolis (ka-lip’-6-lis) | 57 
Callisthenes (ka-lis’-thé-néz), philosopher and historian (ca. 360-327 B.C.), 550 
Callon, sculptor (5th century B.c.), 322 
Calvinism, 656 
Calydon (kal’-i-d6n), 105 
Calypso (ka-lip’-s5), 59, 60, 61 
Camarina (ka’-ma-ri’-a), 438 
Cambridge Ancient History; The, 532* 
Cambridge University, 670 
Camirus (ka-mi’-rtis), 134, 571 
Canachus (kan’~a-kis), sculptor (6th century B.C.), 322 
canals, 575, 589 


Candia (kan’-di-a), 5 

Candaules, King of Lydia, (8th century B.c.), 316 

Canetha (ka-né’-tha), 580 

Cannae (kan’-é), 234, 662 

Canopus (ka-n6’-piis) 173 

Canova, Antonio, Italian sculptor (1757-1822), 334 

Capitoline Museum (Rome), 321*, 495, 623, 6247 

Capitoline Venus, 624 

Cappadocia (kap’a-d6’-shi-a) 13557, 578 

caprification, 269 

Captivity, 605 

Caria (ka’-ré-4), 20, 30, 34, 134, 238, 276, 450, 494, 576, 623 

Carneades (kéit-né’-a-déz), orator and philosopher (213-129 B.c.), 351, 503, 598, 643, 657 

Carneia (kar-né’-ya) 75 

Carrel, Alexis, American surgeon, born in France, 516* 

Carthage (kar’-thij) 67, 70, 169, 170, 171, 173, 241-242, 272, 438-439, 471, 472, 474, 557, 561, 575, 
598, 599, 602, 613, 660-661, 662, 666 

Caryatids (kar’ -i-at’-idz) Porch of the, 332 

Carystus (ka-ris’-tiis), 503 

Caspian Sea, 551, 575 

Cassander, King of Macedonia (ca. 350-297 B.C.), 558 

Cassandra (ka-san’-dra), 180, 301, 307, 388, 406 

Cassius Longinus, Caius, Roman politician (d. 42 B.c.), 124 

Castalian Spring, 104 

Castor (kas’-tér), 105* 

Catalogue of Women (Hesiod), 100-102 

Catana (ka-ta’-na), 77, 167*, 170, 171 

Categories (Aristotle), 526* 

Catholicism, 217, 594 

Cato, Marcus Porcius (the Elder), Roman statesman (234-149 B.c.), 643 

Cato, Marcus Porcius (the Younger), Roman statesman (95-46 B.C.), 656 

Caucasus, 384 

Causes (Callimachus), 608 

Causes of Plants, The (Theophrastus), 637 

Cayster (ki-stér) River, 143 

Caystrian Gulf, 143 

Cecrops (sé’-kr6;ps), 40, 50*, 331 

celibacy, 83 

Cellini, Benvenuto, Italian artist in metal and writer (1500-1571), 32, 332, 630 

Celts, 37, 559, see also Gaul 

censorship, 117, 523 

centaurs, 328, 333 

Ceos (ké’-ds), 129-131 

Cephallenia (kyé’ fal-yé-ne’-a), 159 

Cephalus (séf’-a-liis), Athenian businessman (fl. Sth century B.c.), 272 

Cephesus (sé-fi’-stis) River, 269 

Cephisodotus (séf’-i-sdd’-6-tis) sculptor, and father of Praxiteles (fl. 400 B.c.), 495 

Cephisodotus, sculptor, and son of Praxiteles (fl. 4th century B.C.), 621 


ceramics, in Crete, 6-7, 16-17 
in Mycenae, 31 
in Cyprus, 34 
in Troy, 35 
after Dorian invasion, 63 
in Sparta, 77 
in Samos, 143 
in 7th and 6th centuries, 218-220 
in Periclean age, 315; in Hellenistic age, 616 
Ceramicus (sér’-a-mi’-kiis), 219, 220, 315, 464 
Cercidas (sér’-si-das) philosopher of Megalopolis (3rd century B.C.), 569 
Ceres (sé’-réz), 168, see also Demeter 
Cesnola, Luigi Palma di, Count, Italian-American archeologist (1832-1904), 33* 
Ceylon, 564 
Chaerephon (kér’-6-f6n), Athenian, 367 
Chaeronea (kér’-6-né’~a), 29, 103, 104, 442, 479, 480, 488, 541, 558 
Chalcedon (kal’-sé-d6n), 156, 449 
Chalcidice (kal-sid’-i-sé), 157-158, 441 
Chalcis (kal’-sis), 30, 106, 107, 157, 169, 219, 275, 141, 553, 562, 573, 575 
alphabet, 205 
Chaldeans, 135, 161, 653 
Chamaizi (ka-mi’-zé), 6 
Champollion, jean Francois, French Egyptologist (1790-1832), 8 
Chance, see Tyche 
Spgs . 
Chandragupta Maurya (chan’-dra-goop’-ta maw’-ré-y a) King of Magadha (321-296 B.c.), 612 
Chaos, 69, 99 
Characters (Theophrastus), 196-197, 641 
Charaxus (kar’-ak-stis), brother of Sappho (fl. 600 B.c.), 153 
Chares (ka’-réz), 68* 
Chares of Lindus, sculptor (fl. 280 B.c.), 621 
Charilaus (ka’-ri-la’-iis), King of Sparta (9th? centuryB.c.), 78 
Charioteer of Delphi, 143, 217, 221 
chariot races, 48, 212, 215 
charity, 294, 563 
Charlemagne, see Charles I 
Charles I, King of France and Emperor of the West (742-814), 29 
Charmides (kar-mi’-déz), philosopher (5th centuryB.c.), 366, 452, 510 
Charmides (Plato), 513* 
Charon (ka’-ron), 311 
Charondas (ka-r6n’-das), Sicilian lawgiver (fl. 6th centuryB.C.), 77, 170, 258 
Charybdis (ka-rib’-dis), 61, 167 
Chasidim (hi-sé’-dim), 581, 582, 583, 584, 604, 605 
chemistry, 589 
Cheops (keé’-dps), King of Egypt (fl. ca. 3700 B.C.), 432 
Chersonese (kfir’-s6-néz) in Taurus, 108 
Chersonese in Thrace, 470 
Chigi vase, 219 
children, position of, in Homeric society, 47, 51-52 
in Sparta, 82-83 


in Athens, 287—288 Chilon (ki’-l6n) of Sparta, one of the Seven Sages (fl. ca. 6th centuryB.c.), 141 
Chilonis (ki-16’-nis), wife of Cleombrotus III (3rd centuryB.C.), 569 
China, 36, 135*, 180, 220, 575, 590, 637, 669 
Chios (ki’-6s), 150, 193, 207, 275, 279, 470, 499, 567 
Chloe (kl6’-é), 171 
Choephoroe (ko-éf’-6-ré) (Aeschylus), 388-389 
Choerilus (kér’-i-lis), tragic poet (fl. 524 B.c.), 233 
Choiseul-Gouffier (shwa-zél gouf-ya) Apollo, 222 
choragus 379, 482 
choral ode, 77 
choral singing, 228-229, 230 
chorus, in drama, 232, 379, 412 
Chremonides (kré-m6n’-i-déz) statesman (3rd centuryB.C.), 560 
Christ, 188, 191, 321, 566, 595 
Christianity, 26, 68, 131, 139, 147, 176, 178*, 183, 189, 191, 192, 195, 311, 373, 523, 577, 583, 595, 640, 
653, 657, 658 
Chronicles, Books of, 603 
Chronographia (Eratosthenes), 636 
Chrysa (kri’-sa), 497 
Chryseis, (kri-sé’-is), 56, 302 
Chryseis Queen of Macedonia (3rd century B.C.), 571 
Chryses (kri’-séz), 56 
Chrysippus (kri-sip’-is) Stoic philosopher (ca. 280-206 B.c.), 643, 649, 652, 655*, 656 
Chrysopolis, 156 
chthonic worship, 38, 177, 179-180, 188, 194-195 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius, Roman orator and man of letters (106-43 B.c.), 70, 80, 107, 118, 130, 356, 432, 
488*, 491, 526, 541, 612, 631*, 649 
Cilicia (si-lish’-i-a), 118*, 238, 576 
Cimon (si’-mon), Athenian statesman and general (510-449B.c.), 236, 245, 247, 279, 316, 420, 535 
Cineas (sin’-€-As) of Thessaly, minister of Pyrrhus (fl. 280 B.c.), 660 
Circe (stir’-sé), 60 
circumcision, 582, 584 
Cirrha (sir’-a), 104* 
Cithaeron (si-thé’-r6én) Mt., 98 
Citium (ki’-ti-im), 34, 650 
citizenship, in Sparta, 79-80, 570; in Athens, 110, 116, 124-125, 250, 254 
city planning, 330, 592, 617 
city-state, 71, 174, 203-204, 554 
Cius (ké’-tis), 156 
Cladeus (kla’-da-tis) River, 88 
clans, in Crete, 10 
in Homeric society, 45, 53-54 
in Attica, 108 
abolishment of, in Athens, 124, 268 
classes, in Homeric society, 46 
in Sparta, 73—74 
in Athens, 110-111, 276-280 
see also metics, slaves, freemen, etc. 
class war, in Homeric society, 47 


in Athens, 112-114, 280-286, 465-467 
in 4th and 3rd centuries, 562-564 
in Sparta, 569-570 
Claudius, Appius, Roman statesman (fl. 300 B.c.), 660 
Claudius Ptolemy, see Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolemaeus) 
Clazomenae (kla-z6m’-é-né), 150, 219, 339 
Cleanthes (klé-an’-théz), Stoic philosopher (300?-220?B.c.), 136, 634, 652, 653-654, 655, 658 
Cleinias (kli’-ni-as), father of Alcibiades (d. 447 B.c.), 444 
Cleinias, friend of Xenophon, 302 
Cleis, daughter of Sappho, 153 
Cleisthenes, (klis’-the-néz) of Athens, statesman (fl. ca. 507 B.C.), 79, 108, 110, 124-126, 237, 248, 249, 
469, 487 
Cleisthenes tyrant of Sicyon (6th century B.c.), 79, 89, 1247, 160, 231 
Cleitus, Macedonian general (d. 328 B.C.). 538, 544, 550 
Cleobolus (kle’-6-bii’-ltis) of Lindus in Rhodes, one of the Seven Sages (fl. 6th century B.c.), 141 
Cleombrotus (klé’-6m-bro’-tus) II, King of Sparta (reigned 380-—371B.c.), 462 
Cleombrotus III, King of Sparta (reigned 243-240 B.c.), 569 
Cleomenes (klé-6m’-é-néz) I, King of Sparta (reigned 520-490 B.c.), 85 
Cleomenes III, King of Sparta (reigned 235-220 B.C.), 569-570 
Cleon (klé’-6n), Athenian demagogue and general (d. 422 B.c.), 255, 271, 341, 421-422, 423, 429, 433, 
440, 441, 442-443 
Cleonae (klé-6’-né), 158 
Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt (69-30 B.c.), 897, 593, 602 
Cleophon (kle’-6-f6n), Athenian demagogue (fl. 411-404 B.c.), 255, 450 
Clepsydra (klép’-si-dra) courtesan, 300 
cleruchies, 250, 588 
climate, 3, 21, 107 
Clio (kli’-6), 186 
Clitias (kli’-ti-as), potter, (fl. 560 B.c.), 219 
clothing, in Crete, 9 
of Achaeans, 37, 45 
in Homeric society, 51 
in Sparta, 85 
in Athens, 292-293 
Clouds, The (Aristophanes), 339*, 369, 381, 424-428, 429 
clubs 255, 282—283, 310 
Clymene (klim’-€-né) 103* 
Clytaemnestra (kli’-tém-nés’-tra) 29, 32, 36, 39, 51, 56, 59, 386-389, 404-405, 409 
Cnidian Sentences (Euryphron), 342 
Cnidus (ni’-diis), 62, 105, 133-134, 141, 171, 342, 461, 491, 495, 497, 499, 501, 564 
Cnossus (n6s’-tis), 5-8, 10-13, 15, 18-23, 28, 29, 33, 35, 44, 47 
Codrus, legendary King of Athens (fl. 1068 B.c.), 109, 113 
coinage, in Lydia, 69 
in Argos, 72 
in Corinth, 90 
in Aegina, 95, 114 
in Athens, 114, 121, 273-274, 314 
in Syracuse, 314 
in Elis, 314 


in Seleucid Empire, 575 
Colchis (k6l’-kis), 43,55, 157, 238, 403 
Collection of Lemmas (Archimedes), 629 
colonization, 3, 34, 59, 70-71, 106, 121, 127-129, 133-135, 156-158, 159-160, 168-169, 170, 173 
Colonus (k6-16’-niis), 180, 391 
Colophon (k6l’-6-fon), 148, 645 
Colossus of Rhodes, 143*, 177 
Colotes (k6-16’-téz) of Lampsacus, philosopher (3rd century B.C.), 649 
Columbus, Christopher, Genoese explorer (1446?-1506), 27 
columniation, 68, 169, 221, 224-225, 327, 492, 617-618 
Coma Berenices, 587 
comedy, 230-231, 420-429, 482-483, 606-608 
Commentaries (Pythagoras), 163 
common land, see property, community 
common mess, in Crete, 23; in Sparta, 83, 84-85 
communication, in Homeric society, 46—47; in Egypt, 589-590 
communism, in Pythagorean society, 166 
in Lipari Islands, 170, 171 
in plays of Aristophanes, 283 
in Athens, 465 
in philosophy of Plato, 509-510, 520 
Concord, temple of, 172 
concubinage, in Homeric society, 48, 50 
in Athens, 304-305 
in 4th century, 467 
in Hellenistic age, 567 
Confucius, Chinese philosopher (551-478 B.c.), 371, 376, 473 
Congress (United States of America), 256 
Congreve, William, English dramatist (1670-1729), 607 
Conies (Apollonius of Perga), 627, 628 
Conies (Euclid), 628 
Conon (k6’-non), Athenian general (fl. 400 B.c.), 461 
conscription in army, 264 
Conservatori, Palace of, 625 
Constanta, 157, see also Istrus 
Constantine the Great, Roman emperor (272-337), 575, 649, 667* 
Constantinople, 155, 157, 571, 577, 667*, see also Byzantium 
constitutional law, in Sparta, 79-81, 86 
in Athens, under Draco, 111-112, under Solon, 114-118 
Constitution of Athens, The (Aristotle), 526*, 534* 
contraception, 468 
contracts, 259 
cooking, in Homeric society, 51; in Athens, 309 
Copais (k6’-pis), Lake, 103 
Copernicus, Nikolaus, Polish astronomer (1473-1543), 340, 502, 634, 635, 669 
Corax of Syracuse, rhetorician (fl. 466 B.C.), 430 
Corcyra (k6r-si’-ra), 60, 90-91, 159, 246, 284, 440-441, 662 
Corfu (k6ér -f60'), 60, 159, 662, see also Corcyra 
Corinna (k6-r in’-a) lyric poetess (fl. 5th century B.C.), 107, 374, 376 


Corinth (k6r’-inth), 38, 62, 64, 79, 89-92, 105, 159, 172, 185, 200, 211, 216, 219, 221, 272, 275, 279, 315, 
375, 439, 440-441, 474, 480, 504, 507, 510, 542, 560-561, 562, 569, 575, 662, 663, 666 
Corinth, Gulf of, 62, 89, 104 
Corinth, Isthmus of, 31, 62 
Corinthian order (architecture), 122, 224, 327, 492, 617 
Corinthians I (St. Paul), 91 
Coronea (k6r’-6-né’-a) 103, 215, 440, 444, 461, 489 
Coronis (k6-r6’-nis), 96 
Corpus Hippocraticum, 343-345 
Corsica, 150, 661 
Corydon (k6r’-i-d6n) | 611 
Cos (k6s), 62, 134, 272, 342, 343, 470, 495, 609, 639 
cosmetics, 292 
cosmogony, 98-103, 135, 137, 138, 139, 144-145, 168 
cosmology, in philosophy of Thales, 137 
of Anaximander, 138-139 
of Heracleitus, 144-145 
of Pythagoras, 164 
of Anaxagoras, 339-340 
of Parmenides, 350 
of Leucippus, 353 
of Empedocles, 356-357 
of Epicurus, 646 
of Stoics, 652-653 
cosmopolitanism, 362, 562, 600 
Cossutius (k6-s60’-ti-tis), Roman architect (2nd century B.C.), 617 
Council of Athens, see boule 
Council of Elders (Judea), 579-580 
Council of Five Hundred, 256, 263, 264, 290 
Council of 501, 125, 126 
Council of Five Thousand, 449 
Council of Four Hundred (6th century), 115, 121, 125 
Council of Four Hundred (411 B.c.), 449 
Council of Thirty, 451-452, 510, 554 
courtesans, see hetairai, also concubinage, also prostitution 
courts, in Crete, 11; in Athens, 116, 125, see also heliaea 
Crannon (kra’-iin), 106, 553 
Crates (kra’-téz) of Thebes, Cynic philosopher (4th century B.c.), 509, 650-651 
Cratinus (kra-ti’-nis) comic dramatist (ca. 520-423 B.c.), 420, 429 
Cratylus (kra’-ti-lis) (Plato), 371, 513* 
credit system, 464 
cremation, 311 
Creon (kré’-6n) of Corinth, 403-404 
Creon of Thebes, 41, 396-397, 398 
Cresilas (kr €s’-i-las), sculptor (fl. 450 B.c.), 322 
Crete (krét), 5-23, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 47, 54, 62, 63, 64, 68, 70, 75, 78, 128, 133, 170, 179, 203, 
218, 231, 301, 566, 585 
crime, in Sparta, 83 
in Athens, 116-117, 258 


Crimea, 157 
Crisaea (kri-sé’-a), 104 
Critias (krit’-i-as), Athenian orator, politician, and author (d. 403 B.c.), 368, 370, 373, 451-452, 510 
Critius, sculptor (fl. 5th century B.C.), 324 
Crito (kri’-t6), Athenian, 260*, 365, 369, 454-455 
Crito (Plato), 513* 
Croesus (kreé’-stis), King of Lydia (fl. 560 B.c.), 118-119, 141, 142, 143, 575 
Croiset, Alfred (1845-1923) and Maurice, French classical scholars, 453* 
Cronia, 199 
Cronus (kr6’-ntis), 99, 102, 121, 181, 565 
Crotona (kr6-t6’-na), 142, 160, 161, 166, 167, 169, 172, 203, 318, 327, 342 
Crotone (kr0-t6’-né), 161, see also Crotona 
Crouching Venus, 499 
Crusoe, Robinson, 59* 
Ctesias (té’-si-ds), physician and historian (fl. Sth century B.c.), 134 
Ctesibius (té-sib’-i-iis) of Alexandria, inventor (fl. 2nd century B.C.), 588, 616, 633 
Ctesicles (tés’-i-kléz) of Ephesus, painter (3rd century B.C.), 619 
Ctesiphon (tés’-i-f6n) Athenian orator (4th century B.C.), 484—485 
Cumae (ki’-me), 107, 160, 169, 197, 205, 668 
Cunaxa (kd-nak’-sa), 460, 489 
Cupbearer, 10, 20 
Cupid of Centocelle, 495+ 
currents, around Aegean Islands, 4 
in Bosporus, 4* 
curriculum, of Pythagorean school, 163-164 
in Athenian schools, 289 
in Academy, 511-512 
custom, in religion, 193 
in Athens (law), 257-258 
in morality, 295-296 
Cuvier, Georges, Baron, French naturalist (1769-1832), 8 
Cybele (sib’-€-lé), 13, 20, 69, 76, 143, 178, 227, 467, 507 
Cyclades (sik’-la-déz) 5, 10*, 21, 33, 96, 106, 128, 129-133, 235, 246, 585 
Cyclopes (si-klo’-péz), 271, 60 
Cydippe (si-dip’-€) 608 
Cyme (si-mé) in Aeolia, 98 
Cyme in Euboea, 169 
Cynicism, 280, 369, 372, 503, 506-509, 644, 650-651 
Cynosarges (sén’-0-sdar’-jéz), 506 
Cynoscephalae (sin’-6s-séf’-a-lé), 663 
Cyprus (si’-priis), 4, 15, 21, 33-34, 70, 118, 133, 185, 193, 219, 234, 238, 247, 272, 275, 437, 461, 558, 
585, 589,650 
Cypselus (Sip’-S€-lUs) tyrant of Corinth (fl. 655-625 B.C.), 90, 92, 218, 221 
Cyrenaic School, 173, 504-505, 586, 644 
Cyrene (si-re’-né), 3, 68, 105, 128, 133, 173, 275, 430, 504, 510, 575, 585, 598 
Cymus (sér’-ntis), 92-95 
Cyropaedia (Xenophon), 490-491 
Cyrus the Great, King of Persia (d. 529 B.c.), 119, 141, 245, 490, 546 


Cyrus the Younger, Persian prince (d. 401 B.c.), 460, 461, 489 
Cythera (si-thé’-ra), 159 
Cyzicus (siz’-i-ks), 135, 156, 449, 501, 575 


Daedalus (déd’-a-lis) 6, 15, 17, 19, 22, 229 
Dalmatia, 159, 662 
Damascus, 150, 544, 575, 576, 579, 580 
Damo (da;’-m6), daughter of Pythagoras, 163 
Damocles (dam-6-kléz), 558* 
Damon (da’-m6n) of Athens, musician and Sophist (fl. 5th century B.C.), 248 
Damon of Syracuse, Pythagorean (4th century B.C.), 471* 
Damophon of Messene, sculptor (2nd century B.C.), 621 
Danae (dan’-d-é), courtesan, 300 
Danaus (dan’-a-iis), 68, 72 
dancing, in Crete, 13, 15 
in Homeric society 48, 51 
in Sparta, 83 
contests, 212 
in 7th and 6th centuries, 229-230 
in drama, 232 
Dancing Woman, 15 
Daniel, Book of, 603, 605 
Dante, see Alighieri, Dante 
Danube River, 33, 36, 40, 157, 431, 543 
Daphnis (daf’-nis) 171, 610 
Daphnis, architect, 618 
Dardanelles (dar’-da-nélz’) 3, 121 
Dardani (dar’-da-ni) 35, 36 
Dardanus (dar’ -da-nis), 35¢ 
Darius (da-ri’-ws) 1, King of Persia (558?-486? B.c.), 234, 235, 237, 238, 342, 589 
Darius III, King of Persia (reigned 336-331 B.C.), 245, 541, 544, 545, 546, 547, 551, 621 
Darkness (deity), 99 
Darwin, Charles Robert, English naturalist (1809-1882), 147, 340, 529 
Dascylium (das-ki’-li-tm), 156 
Datis (da’-tis) | Persian satrap (5th century B.C.), 235 
Daughters of Pelias, The (Euripides), 401 
Dawkins, Richard MacGillivray, English archeologist, 6 
Day (deity), 99 
Dead Amazon, 623 
Death, see Thanatos 
debts, cancellation of, 113-114, 569 
Deceleia (dé’-sé-lé-a), 108, 400, 447, 448 
decimal system, 338 
Deianeira (di-a-ni’-ra), 254, 392 
Deinarchus (di’-nar’-ktis), orator (361-291 B.c.), 483 


Delian Confederacy, 131, 245, 251, 276 

Delium (dé@’-li-tim), 365, 444 

Delos (dé’-lés), 23*, 33, 105, 131, 182, 183, 200, 222, 236, 245, 251, 279, 562, 570, 574, 575, 580, 591, 
617, 618, 665 

Delphi (dél’-fi), 29, 68*, 78, 104-105, 118, 124, 132, 141, 142, 179, 180, 182, 183, 188, 198, 200, 211, 
216,274, 316, 317, 321, 472, 477,558 

Delphi Museum, 221, 498 

Delphic Amphictyony, 263, 477, 560 

Delphic oracle, 41, 73, 75, 78, 96, 167, 182, 198, 361, 367, 376 

Delphis (dél’-fis), 567, 611 

Demades (dém’-a-déz), orator and demagogue (380-318 B.C.), 483 

demagogy, 281, 442 

Demaratus (dé’-mar-a’-tiis), King of Sparta (reigned 510-491 B.c.), 86 

demes, 40, 124, 259 

Demesne (dé-man’) (King’s Commons), 46 

Demeter (dé-me’-ter), 32, 50*, 68, 69, 109, 170, 175, 178, 179, 182, 188, 189, 198, 231, 232, 319, 329, 426, 
471, 622 

Thesmophoros, 199 

Demeter, 134, 499, 622+ 

Demeter, Persephone, and Artemis (Damophon), 621 

Demetrius, priest (fl. 540 B.c.), 143 

Demetrius I Soter, King of Syria (reigned 162-150 B.c.), 579 

Demetrius II Nicator, King of Syria (reigned 146-142 and 128-125 B.c.), 584 

Demetrius Phalereus (fa-lé’-ré-is), Attic orator (345?-283? B.C.), 278*, 483, 558, 561, 586, 594, 641 


Demetrius I Poliorcetes (pol’-i-dr-sé’-téz) King of Macedonia (337-283 B.C.), 503, 558, 560, 567, 571, 
619, 624* 
demiurgoi, 110 
Democedes (dé-m6’-sé-déz), physician (fl. 522 B.c.), 342, 346 
democracy, in Sparta, 80 
in Athens, 121, 123-126, 246-248, 554 
in Syracuse, 172 
under Pericles, 248-267, 276-286 
in philosophy of Plato, 519-520 
in philosophy of Aristotle, 535 
Democritus (dé-m6k’-ri-tis) philosopher (460?-362? B.C.), 68, 69, 136, 157, 202, 317, 337, 338, 339, 
343, 352-355, 358, 361, 527, 529, 644, 646-647, 657, 669 
Demodocus (dé-méd’-6-kiis), 52 
Demosthenes (dé-mos’-thé-néz), orator and statesman (384?-322 B.c.), 158, 272, 278, 301, 304, 468-469, 
476, 478-480, 483-485, 512, 542, 543, 553, 626 
De Rerum Natura (Lucretius), 441* 
Descartes, René, French philosopher (1596-1650), 669 
Desmoulins, Camille, French revolutionist (1760-1794), 89* 
Deucalion (di-ka’-li-6n) 39 
deus ex machina (dé’-tis eks mak’-i-na), 340, 368, 379, 397, 412 
Devils’ Club, 361 
Diadochi (di-ad’-6-ke), 558 
Diadumenos (di-a-dii’-mén-6s) (Polycleitus), 322, 498 
Diagoros (di-ag’-6-ras) of Melos, poet and philosopher (5th century B.C.), 337 
dialectics, 351, 367-368, 503 


dialects, 15, 204 
Dialogues (Plato), 364, 513-515, 517 
Dialogues of the Dead (Lucian), 549* 
Diana, 183, see Artemis 
Diasia (dé-az’-i-a), 179, 199 
Dibre Soferim (dé'-bra s6’-fé-rim), 580 
Dicaearchus (di’-sé-ark’-tis), Peripatetic philosopher (fl. 320 B.c.), 108, 488, 502 
Dicaeopolis (di’-sé-p’-6-lis) 108 
Dickens, Charles, English novelist (1812-1870), 428 
dictatorship, in Argos, 72 
in Sicyon, 89 
in Corinth, 90 
of Peisistratus, 119-123 
in Miletus, 134 
in Samos, 142 
in Lesbos, 151 
in Sicily, 172-173 
in philosophy of Plato, 520 
in philosophy of Aristotle, 535 
Dido (di’-do), 67 
Didyma (did’-i-ma), 549, 618 
diet, of Athenians, 270 
Dike (di’-ké), 186, 201 
Dinocrates (d6’-ri-an) architect (4th century B.C.), 492, 545, 592 
Dinostratus (di-nés’-tra-tits), mathematician (4th century B.c.), 501 
Dio Chrysostom, Sophist and rhetorician (40-115), 326 
Diocles (di’-6-kléz) of Carystus, physician (fl. 4th century B.C.), 502-503 
Diocletian (Caius Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus), Roman emperor (245-313), 576 
Diodorus Siculus (di’-6-d6’-ris sik’-t-lis), historian (fl. 1st century B.C.), 41*, 42*, 160, 187*, 189, 241, 
242*, 455 
Diogenes (di’-6j’-é-néz), Cynic philosopher (412?-323 B.c.), 156, 201, 295, 301, 506-509, 526, 644 
Diogenes Apolloniates, natural philosopher (fl. 460 B.c.), 345 
Diogenes Laertius, writer (2nd century A.D.), 118*, 138, 148, 163, 164, 168, 261, 353, 354, 356, 357, 359, 
364, 455, 472, 489, 524, 526, 640, 641, 645, 650, 652 
Diogenes of Seleucia (the Babylonian), Stoic philosopher (2nd century B.C.), 652 
Diolcos, 89 
Diomedes (di’-6-me’-déz), 417, 49, 57, 58 
Dion (di’-on), tyrant of Syracuse (408-353 B.c.), 473-474, 510 
Dione (di-6’-né), 181 
Dionysia (di’-6-nish’-i-a) 17g 188, 200, 229, 232, 233, 379*, 381, 392, 418, 420, 435, 525 
Dionyskn Artists, 380 
Dionysius (di’-6-nish’-I-Gs) 1, tyrant of Syracuse (430?-367 B.c.), 160, 426, 439, 465, 470-473, 505, 510, 535, 
659 
Dionysius II, tyrant of Syracuse (fl. 367 B.C.), 473-475, 511, 522 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, historian (54?-7? B.c.), 652 
Dionysus (di’-6-ni’-stis), 69, 178, 179, 180, 181, 185, 186-188, 189, 190, 193, 194, 195, 196, 199-200, 
227, 228, 230, 232, 233, 273, 321, 330, 375, 378, 379, 400, 413, 418-419, 427, 432, 467, 496, 566*, 583, 
587 
Dionysus, 321 


Dionysus (Scopas), 497 
Dionysus, Theater of, 15, 232, 251, 255, 377-383, 391, 401, 491 
Dioscuri (di’-ds-kr60’-ri) | 316, see also Castor and Pollux 
Dioscurias (di’-6s-k6or’-i-as), 135, 157 
Diotima (dé-6t’-i-ma), courtesan, 300 
Dipoenus (4i-poi’-nUs) Cretan sculptor (fl. 580 B.C.), 23, 221, 322 
Dipolia (di-p6’-li-a), 299 
Dipylon (dip’-i-l5n) 919 969 
Dirce (diir’-sé), 623 
Discobolos (dis-k6’-b6-las) see Discus Thrower 
Discus Thrower (Myron), 143, 323 
discus throwing, 48, 214 
Dium (dé’-tim), 580 
divination, 175, 197, 198 
Divine Fire, 144-147, 651 
divine rule, 11, 577, 595 
Divine Word, 147 
division of labor, 275 
divorce, in Sparta, 84 
in Sicily, 170 
in Athens, 305 
Dnieper River, 157 
Dniester River, 157 
Dodecapolis (46’-dé-kap’-6-lis) (nian), 128, 134-151 
Dodona (d6-d6’-na) 67, 180, 198, 660 
Dérpfeld, Wilhelm, German archeologist, 26, 27, 34, 35*, 159 
dokimasia, 263 
Dolon (d6’-l6n), 49 
Dorian (d6’-ri-an) invasion, 5, 14, 29-30, 47, 62-64, 90, 106, 127, 133-134, 218, 223 
Dorians, 23, 354, 42, 44, 62-64, 70, 71, 73, 77, 88, 89, 95, 108, 109, 127, 128, 133-134, 173, 180, 203, 
305, 311, 523, 660 
dialect, 204 
Doric (d6r’-ik) mode (music), 74, 228*, 518 
Doric order (architecture), 68, 88, 92, 105, 122, 168, 171, 223, 224-225, 226, 327, 328, 329, 331, 333, 491- 
492, 617 
Doricha (d6r’ -I-ka) courtesan, 153 
Doris (d6’-ris), 198, 477, 580 
Dorus (do’-rtis), 354, 207 
Doryphoros (dér-if'--ras), see Spear Bearer 
Dostoevski, Feodor Mikhailovich, Russian novelist (1821-1881), 524 
double ax, 8, 11, 14, 19, 20, 32 
drachma, 114, 273-274 
Draco (dra’-k6), Athenian lawgiver (7th century B.C.), 77, in, 114, 117, 258, 304 
drainage system, in Crete, 7, 19 
in Athens. 269 
in Near East, 576 
in Egypt, 588 
drama, in Argos, 72 


in Athens, 122 

in religion, 178, 189, 193, 200 

origins of, 230-233 

in Golden Age, 379-429 

in 4th century, 482-483 

in Hellenistic age, 606-608 
Draped Venus, 326* 
Dream, see Oneiros 


Drimachus (dt im’~a-kis), revolutionary (6th century B.C.), 150 
drinking, by Achaeans, 45 
in Sparta, 82 
in Athens, 270, 310 
drought, 3 
drunkenness, in Sparta, 82 
in Athens, 270 Drunken Silenus, 625 
Dryden, John, English poet and dramatist (1631-1700), 377* 
Dumas, Alexandre, fils, French dramatist and novelist (1824-1895), 607 
Durazzo, 67, 575, 662, see also Epidamnus 
Dying Gaul, The, 623 
Dyme (di’-mé), 560 
Dyrrachium (dé-r ak’-i-0) 67, see also Epimamnus 


Earth (deity) 99, see also Gaea 
earthquakes, 3, 17, 21, 35*, 104, 571 
earth worship, in Crete, 13, 15 
of Achaeans, 38 
in common religion, 177-178 
Ecbatana (&k-bar’-a-na), 546, 551 
Ecclesiastes, 401, 603, 604 
Ecclesiasticus, 604-605 
Ecclesiazusae (é-klé’-zi-a’-zi-sé), The (Aristophanes), 283, 380-381, 427 
Eckermann, Johann Peter, German author (1792-1854), 364, 419 
Ecphantus of Syracuse, geographer (fl. 390 B.c.), 502 
Eden, 43-44 
Edessa (@-dés’-a), 70 
Edfu (€d’-f60), 618 
education, in Homeric society, 51 
in Sparta, 82-83 
in Athens, 288-290, 306 
in 3rd century, 567 
Egypt, 3, 4, 5, 7, 11, 15, 18, 20, 21, 31, 33, 34, 35, 37, 47, 54, 55, 68, 69, 70, 72, 118, 133, 134, 135, 136, 
140, 161, 165, 173-174, 178, 189, 192, 219, 221, 222, 234, 238, 272, 275, 276, 294, 319, 348, 430, 437, 
440, 467, 501, 509, 510, 544-545, 548, 554, 557, 558, 560, 562, 565, 566, 570, 571, 572, 574, 575, 579, 
582, 585-598, 599, 600, 606, 607, 618, 620, 634, 663, 667, 668, 669 
Eileithyia (1’-li-thi’-ya) 192, 186 
ekklesia (€-kla’-zi-a), 115, 255, 257, 264, 266, 469 
ekkyklema, 378-379 
Elam (@’-lam), 545, 572 
Elaphebolion (él’-a-fé-b6"-li-5n) 509 
Elasa (6-las’-a), 584 
Elatea (@l’-4-té” ~a), 106, 492 
Elea (€’-1€~4), 160, 167-168, 339, 349, 350 
Eleatic School, 138, 167-168, 349-350 
Eleazar Maccabeus. Jewish patriot (2nd century B.C.), 583 
elections, in Sparta, 79-80 
in Athens, 115-116, 125, 257, 263 
Electra (@-l€k’-tra), 51, 61, 386, 389, 409, 411, 412 
Electra (Euripides), 401 *, 409-410 
Electra (Sophocles), 392-393 
electrum, 273 
Elements (Euclid), 628 
Elephantine (él’-é-fan-ti’-né), 430 
Eleusinian (€l’-6-sin’-i-2n) mysteries, 68, 188-189, 199, 201, 300, 381, 427, 447, 508, 617, 662, 668 
Eleusis (é-li’-sis), 29, 50*, 68, 109, 175, 178, 188, 189, 199, 201, 231, 272, 329, 617 
Eleutherae (€-l0’-thé-ré), 200, 323 


Elgin, Thomas Bruce, seventh Earl of, British diplomat (1766-1841), 331*, 335* 
Elis (é’-lis) 39, 411, 62, 88, 89, 200, 213, 314, 326, 328, 361, 497, 542, 560, 561, 570, 642, 643 
Elizabethan drama, 382, 420, 668 
Elpinice (él-pi’-ni-sé) 
Elymi (él’-i-mi), 170 
Elysian (€-lizh’-an) Fields, 14, 312 
Embarkation for Cythera (Watteau), 159 
embryology, 503, 529-530 
Emmaus (€-ma’-ts), 584 
Empedocles (€m-péd’-6-kléz), philosopher (500-430? B.c.), 42*, 99, 139, 172, 339, 342, 345, 355-358, 438, 
529, 530, 669 _ 
Emporium (€m-po'-ri-im) 67 169.575 
Encyclopedists, 363, 413, 657 
Endymion (én-dim’-i-6n), 88 
engineering, 142, 500, 588-589 
England, 21, 26, 29, 46, 75, 275, 298, 440, 449 
engraving, in Crete, 16 
in Mycenae, 30 
in Homeric society, 52 
in Periclean age, 314 
in Hellenistic age, 616 
Enkomi (€n-ko’-mé), 34 
Enoch, Book of, 604*, 605 
Enoch Arden, 59* 
entelechy, 530, 532 


Epaminondas (¢-pim’-i-nén’-das) Theban statesman and general (ca. 420-362 B.c.), 81, 88, 98, 103, 201, 
265, 462-463, 475, 489 

epheboi, 289-290 

Ephebos, 321 

Ephesus (éf’-é-stis), 122, 142, 143-148, 151, 169, 175, 178, 183, 226, 327, 491, 492, 497, 575, 577-578, 
602, 618, 639 

Ephialtes (ef’-é-al’-téz), Athenian statesman (d. 461 B.C.), 246-248, 249, 259, 283, 390 

ephorate, 23, 80, 569 

Ephorus (éf’-6-rtis) of Cyme, historian (ca. 400-330 B.c.), 486, 488 

Ephraim (€’-fra-im) (place), 583 

Epicharmus (€p’-i-kar’-mis) , comic poet (ca. 540-450 B.c.), 420, 438 

epics, 44, 207-211, 609 

Epictetus (ep’-ik-té’-tus), Roman Stoic philosopher (60-120), 656 

Epicureanism, 369, 640, 644-649 

Epicurus (€p’-i-ka’-riis), philosopher (342?-270 B.C.), 136, 156, 300, 369, 565, 567, 607, 640, 644-649, 
650, 657, 671 

Epidamnus (¢p’-i-dam’-nis), 67, 575, 662 

Epidaurus (€p’-i-d6’-rits) 77 95-97, 327, 346, 378, 497, 569 

Epigoni (€-pig’-6-ni) 4; 

Epimetheus (€p’-i-mé’-this) , 101 

Epirus (€-pi’-rus), 37, 67, 70, 103, 106, 181, 246, 557, 660, 661, 665 

Equals, see homoioi 


, sister of Cimon (5th century B.c.), 247, 316* 


equinoxes, precession of, 636 

Erasistratus (¢r’-a-sis’-tra-tés), physician and anatomist (fl. 3rd century B.c.), 131, 638-639, 670 

Erato (4-d6k’-siis) | 186 

Eratosthenes (ér’~-a-tds’-thé-néz), geometer and astronomer (276?-195? B.C.), 55, 598, 601, 629, 636-637, 
669 

Erebus (ér’ -€-bis) 99 

Erechtheum (ér’-ék-thé’-tim), 325, 327, 331-332 

Erechtheus (€-£ ék’-thiis), 40, 331 


Eregli (ér’ ~€-glé’) 157, see also Perinthus 
Eresus (é’-ré-siis), 153 
Eretria (€-r€’-tri-a), 107, 157, 169, 378, 568 
ergasteria, 272 
Ergotimus (€r-got’-i-mis) potter (fl. 560 B.c.), 219 
Erichthonius (€2” -ik-th6’-ni-is), 45 
Erinnyes (é-rin’-i-€z) 186, 389, see also Furies 
Eros (€r’-6s), 99, 178, 186, 303, 416, 495 
Eros (Praxiteles), 495, 496 
Erythrae (€r’-i-thré) 150, 197, 219 
Eryximachus (€r’-ik-sim’-a-kiis), 370 
Esdras (€z’-dras), 604 
esoterici, 163 
essays, 486-488 
Essenes (€-sénz’), 509 
Esther, 603 
esthetics, of Plato, 518-519; of Aristotle, 532-533 
Eteocles (€-té’-d-kléz), 41, 394, 396 
Ether (deity), 99 
ethics, in philosophy of Heracleitus, 147 
of Pythagoras, 165-166 
of medical profession, 346-348 
of Democritus, 354 
of Socrates, 372 
of Cynics, 508 
of Plato, 517 
of Aristotle, 533-534 
of Epicurus, 646-648 
of Stoics, 654-656 
Ethiopia, 167, 238, 276, 341, 431 
ethnology, 107-108 
Etna, Mt., 172, 357, 510 
Eton, 511 
Etruria (€-troor’-i-a), 169, 219, 276, 472, 667 
Etruscans, 169, see also Etruria 
Euboea (4-bé’-a), 97, 94, 106, 128, 158, 198. 235, 239, 439, 448, 573, 666 
Eucleides (a-kli’-déz), archon (fl. 403 B.c.), 468 
Eucleides of Megara, philosopher (ca. 450-374 B.c.), 207, 369, 503, 510, 642 
Euclid (a’-klid) geometrician (fl. 3rd century B.c.), 137, 501, 627-628, 633 


Eucrates (a’-kra-téz) demagogue (fl. 5th century B.C.), 255, 442 

Eudemian Ethics (Aristotle), 526* 

Eudemus (ii-de’-mtis) of Rhodes, philosopher (fl. 4th century B.c.), 500 

Eudoxus (t-d6ok’-stis), astronomer (4092-353? B.c.), 134, 500, 501-502, 506, 512, 628* 

Eugaeon (i-jé’-on), writer, 140 

eugenics, 81-82, 521 

Euhemerus (i-hém’-er-iis) of Messana, my-thologist (fl. 300 B.c.), 565 

Eumaeus (ii-mé’-iis), 61 

Eumelus (i’-mél-tis), Corinthian poet (8th century B.c.), 91 

Eumenes (a’-meé-nez) I, King of Pergamum (fl. 263 B.c.), 578 

Eumenes II, King of Pergamum (reigned 197-159 B.c.), 578, 600, 602, 618, 664, 665 

Eumenides (4-mén’-i-déz) , 186, 201, 389, 395 

Eumenides (Aeschylus), 389 

Eupatrids (O-pat’-ridz) 110, 111, 112 

Euphorbus (i-f6r’-btis), 165 

Euphrates (a-fra’-téz) River, 3, 460, 502, 557, 564, 572, 575 

Euphronius (a-frd’-ni-us), potter (6th-5th century B.C.), 220 

Eupolis (8’-po-lis) comic dramatist (ca. 446-411 B.C), 364-365, 420-421 

Eupolis, boxer, 213 

Eupompus, painter (4th century B.c.), 498 

Euripides (G-rip’-i-déz) , tragic dramatist (480-406 B.c.), 36, 43, 55, 97, 109, 197, 202, 207, 231, 232, 251, 
253, 267, 280, 297, 303, 304, 306, 316, 337, 340, 360, 368, 373, 379, 380, 382, 385, 392, 398, 399, 400— 
419, 421, 426-427, 429, 433, 436, 437, 467, 482, 510, 576, 601, 612, 625, 671 

Euripus (i-ri’-pts), 107 

Europa (a-r0’-pa) 55 

Europe, 4, 6, 8*, 26, 50, 129, 140, 157, 170, 174, 274, 349, 456, 497, 513, 544, 547, 551, 552, 558, 566, 
571, 576, 577, 629, 637, 667, 669, 670 

Eurotas (i-r6’-tas) River, 72, 82, 88, 447 

Eurus (t’-riis), 177 

Eurydice (Q-rid’-i-s€), 190, 303, 319 

Eurymanthus (t’-ra-man’-thts), Mt., 417 

Eurymedon (@-rim’-€-d6n) River, 234, 245, 247, 279 

Eurynome (G-rin’-6-mé) 139 

Euryphron (a’-ri-frén), physician (5th century B.c.), 342 

Eurystheus (f-ris’-thits), 39, 41, 42 

Euterpe (t-tir’-pé), 186 

Euthias (@’-thi-as), 300 

Euthydemus (8’-thi-dé’-miis) 7, King of Bactria (fl. 230 B.c.), 626 

Euthydemus, 71 

Euthydemus (Plato), 513* 

Euthymides (a’-thi’-mi-déz) | potter (6th century B.c.), 220 

Euthyphro (a’-thi-frd) soothsayer (5th century B.C.), 361-362 

Euthyphro (Plato), 372, 513* 

Eutychides (G-tik’-i-déz) of Sicyon, sculptor (4th century B.c.), 621 

Euxine Sea, see Black Sea 

Evagoras (@-vag’-0-ras), King of Salamis (reigned 410-374 B.c.), 488 


Evangeline (Longfellow), 132* 
Evans, Sir Arthur John, British archeologist, 5-7, 17, 21, 32, 61* 
evolution, 139, 340, 342, 355, 356-357, 530 
excavations, at Crete, 5-6 

at Troy, 25-27, 34-36 

at Tiryns, 27-28 

at Mycenae, 28-32 

at Melos, 33 

at Ephesus, 602 
Execestides (ags’ -é-ses’-ti-déz) 


(ags-é’-si-as) 


, nephew of Solon (6th century B.c.), 152 


Execias 
exegetai, 261 

exile, 261 

exoterici, 163 

exploitation of poor, in, 280-281, 596-597 
Ezra, 579 


, potter (6th century B.C.), 219 


F 


Fabian (Quintus Fabius Maximus), Roman general (fl. 210 B.c.), 442 
fables, 142, 171* 
Fabricius (Caius Fabricius Luscinus), Roman general and statesman (fl. 280 B.C.), 660 
factories, in Crete, 11 
in Athens, 272, 280, 464 
in 3rd century, 562 
in Seleucid Empire, 575 
in Egypt, 589 
faience, 16-17, 19, 616 
Fall of Miletus, The (Phrynichus), 382* 
family, position of, in Homeric society, 45, 50, 51-52 
break-up of, under Lycurgus, 79 
in Athens, 108, 307-308 
in early Ureece, 201 
in 3rd century, 567-568 
Farnese Athena, 179 
Farnese Bull (Apollonius and Tauriscus), 623 
Farnese Heracles (Glycon), 624 
Farnese Palace, Rome, 623* 
Fascism, 523 
Fates, 135, 186, 334, see also Moirai 
father, the, in Homeric society, 50-51 
in religion, 192 
in Athens, 307-308 
fauns, 178 
Faust (Goethe), 624 
Fayum (f-yoom’) | 55 
fellah, 587, 596 


feminism, 253 
fertility worship, in Crete, 13 
in Mycenae, 32 
in common religion, 177, 178, 199 
fertilization, 269 
festivals, 199-200 
fetishism, 13 
finance, 274 
fines, 260, 261 
fire, in Crete, 21 
as means of communication, 47, 273 
of Prometheus, 100 
first principle, 137, 138, 139, 144-146 
fishing, in Mycenae, 30 
in Achaean society, 45 
in Taras, 160 
in Athens, 270 
Flamininus, Titus Quinctius, Roman general and statesman (ca. 228-174 B.C.), 570, 663, 664 
flood, in Greek myth, 39 
in Achaean civilization, 45 
in Attica, 268 
flood control, 268, 588-589 
flowers, 308-309 
fog, 4 
Fokia, 150, see also Phocaea 
food, in Crete, 14 
of Achaeans, 45 
in Sparta, 85 
in Sybaris, 160 
in Athens, 269-270 
foot races, 48, 214, 215 
footwear, in Crete, 9 
of Achaeans, 45 
in Athens, 293 
Fouché, Joseph, Duke of Otranto, French revolutionary and minister of police (1763-1820), 541 
France, 3, 11, 26, 169, 298, 302, 363, 438 
France, Anatole, French critic and novelist (1844-1924), 657 
Franciscans, 506, 651 
Francois vase, 219 
Frederick William I, King of Prussia (1688-1740), 477 
Frederick II the Great, King of Prussia (1712-1786), 70, 418, 477 
freedmen, 276, 278 
freedom of speech, 54, 231 
freemen, in Homeric society, 46 
in Sparta, 73-74 
in Athens, 110-111, 124-125, 262, 276-277 
French Academy, 603 
French Revolution, 119, 558 
French School at Athens, 6 
frescoes, in Crete, 7, 17-18 


in Mycenae, 31 

in Periclean age, 316 
Freud, Sigmund, Austrian psychoanalyst, 394, 670 
friezes, in Crete, 19 

in Mycenae, 31 

in Homeric society, 52 
Frogs (Aristophanes)’, 417, 427 
“Funeral Oration” (Pericles), 434 
Furies, 99, 186, 386 
furniture, of Achaeans, 45 

in Homeric society, 53 

in Athens, 309 


Gadara, 580 
Gaea (j€’-a), A41f, 99, 104, 177, 180, 182 
Galatia (ga-la’-shi-a) 557, 559 
Galen (ga’-lén), Claudius, physician and medical writer (130-200?), 524, 670 
Galilei, Galileo, Italian astronomer (1564-1642), 634, 657 
Gallic invasion, 559 
Gallipoli, 36, 157, see also Callipolis 
Gamelion (ga-mé’-li-6n), 199 
games, in Crete, 12 
in Homeric society, 48 
in Sparta, 82, 83 
in Athens, 122 
in festivals, 199-200 
in common culture, 211-217 
of children, 288 
Ganges (gan’-jéz) River, 3, 546, 637 
Ganymede (gin’-i-méd) 182 
Garden of Daphne, 573 
gardens, 269, 308-309, 617 
Gargantua, 401 
Gastrology (Archestratus), 649 
Gaugamela (g6" ~ga-mé’-la) 545 
Gaul, 67, 71, 104, 128, 161, 169, 219, 470, 472, 559, 560, 578, 613, 623, 664, 667 
Gaza (84-24) 541, 544, 572, 580 
Ge (jé), see Gaea 
Gedrosia (gé-dro’-zi-a) 547 
Gela (ja’-la), 170, 315, 438 
Gelon (jé’-lon) of Gela, tyrant of Syracuse (d. 478 B.c.), 172-173, 241, 327, 438, 439 
geocentric theory, 634, 635 
Geographica (Eratosthenes), 637 
geography, 135, 139, 140, 502, 637 
geology, 527-528 


Geometrical style, 63, 218-219 

geometry, 135, 136-137, 163, 338, 500-501, 628, 629-630 
georgoi, 110 

Geras (hék’-a-té’-iis), 186 

Gerasa (jé-ris’~a) 580 

Germany, 24 

germ theory of disease, 195-196 

Gerontia JE-FOn'-ti-a) | 159 


gerousia (jé-r00'-zhi-a) , see Senate (Sparta) 
gerousia (Jews in Alexandria), 594 
Geryon (jé’-ri-6n) 41T 
Ges periodos (gaz pé-ré’-6-d6s) (Hecataeus), 140 
Gibbon, Edward, English historian (1737-1794), 431, 432 
Gibralter, 3, 129, 341 
Gibralter, Straits of, see Pillars of Hercules Giotto di Bondone, Italian painter (1276?-1337?), 400, 669 
Gitiadas (Ji-+t’-a-das) 97. 
Glaucon (gl6’-k6n), 511-512 
Glaucus (gl6’-kis), ironworker (fl. 7th century B.C.), 150 
Glotz, Gustave, French historian, 479* 
Glycera (gli-si’-ra) courtesan, 492, 607 
Glycon (gli’-k6n) of Athens, sculptor (fl. ist century B.c.), 624 
glyptic art, in Crete, 16, 20 
in Mycenae, 31-32 
in Periclean age, 314 
in Hellenistic age, 616 
Gnathaena (na-thé’ -na) courtesan, 300 
God, 131, 137, 138, 139, 144-147, 168, 176, 181, 189, 350, 357, 516-517, 532, 604, 605, 653-654, 655, 
656, 658 
gods, 11, 13-14, 37, 98-102, 175-202, 467, 565, 566 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, German author (1749-1832), 767, 137, 296, 298, 364, 386, 419, 624, 638 
Golden (street), 150 
Golden Age (Homer), 5 
Golden Fleece, 43-44, 403 
Golden Race (Theogony), 102 
Gomme, A.W.., British classical scholar, 2557, 278* 
Gorgias (gér’ ~ji-as), orator (485?-380?), 213, 295, 356, 358, 360, 367, 430, 433, 434, 446, 485, 486, 506, 
513, 554, 642 
Gorgias (Plato), 513* 
Gortyna (g6r-ti’-na) 95, 905 
Gothic style, 336 
Gournia (GOOr’-ni-a) 67, 11, 16, 22, 30 
government, of Crete, 10-11 
of Mycenae, 30-31 
in Homeric society, 53-55 
of Sparta, 79-81 
of Athens, 114-118, 255-263 
of Rhodes, 571 


of Seleucid Empire, 575 
of Pergamum, 578-579, of Egypt, 587-592 
Graces, 182, 186 
Graces (Socrates), 365 
Graia (8TT’~4), 169 
Graii (gri’-é), 107 
grammar, 359, 361 
grammateus, 261 
Granada, 56 
Grand Inquisitor, 524 


Granicus (8P@-ni-kis) pier, 934, 541, 544, 550 

graphe paranomon, 256 

Great Assembly (Judea), 579, 604 

Greater Mysteries, 188-189, 199 

Great World (Democritus), 354 

Greek Anthology, The, 288, 307, 621 

Greek Orthodox Church, 229 

Greeks, derivation of name, 107 

Greek War of Independence, 335* 

Grenfell, Bernard Pyne, English papyrologist (1869-1926), 155 
Grote, George, English historian (1794-1871), 5, 114*, 247*, 455*, 532*, 549 


Gryllus (gril’-is) son of Xenophon (d. 362 B.c.), 463, 489 
guilds, 150, 207, 380, 589 


Gylippus (ji-lip’-as) , Spartan general (5th century B.C.), 448 
gymnasiums, 150, 288-289, 567, 582 
gymnastics, in Sparta, 75, 82-83 
in Athens, 289-290 
Gymnopedia (gim’-nd-pi’-di-a) 75° 36, 229 
gymnosophists, 581, 642 
gynaeceum, 302, 309 
Gyrton (jér’-t6n), 106 


H 


Hades (ha’-déz), 11, 39*, 417, 42*, 61, 67, 96, 165, 178, 179, 181, 189, 190, 199, 311, 312, 367 
Hadrian, Roman emperor (76-138), 207 

Haemon (hé’-mon), 396-397 

Hagia Triada (ha-gé’~a tré-a’-da) (Holy Trinity), 6, 7, 11, 15, 16, 18, 19+, 21 
Haifa (hi’-fa) 580, see also Polis 

Halbherr, F., Italian archeologist, 6 

Halias, 48* 

Halicamassus (hal’-I-kiar-nds’-is), 134, 430, 491, 494,575 

Hall of the Double Ax, 11, 19 

Hall of Initiation, 189 

Hallstatt culture, 62 

Halys (hal’-is) River, 575 

Hamburg, 24 


Hamilcar Barca, Carthaginian general (3rd century B.C.), 575 


Hamilcar (ha-mil’-kar) Carthaginian general (5th century B.C.), 173, 241-242, 438 
Hamlet, 210, 402 
Hammurabi, King of Babylon (reigned ca. 1955-1913 B.c.), 117, 261 
handicrafts, 46, 589 
Han Dynasty, 575 
Hanging Gardens, 143* 
Hannibal (han’-i-bal), Carthaginian general (5th century B.C.), 438, 471, 472 
Hannibal, Carthaginian general (247-183 B.c.), 561, 573, 614, 615, 662-663 
Hanno of Carthage, navigator (fl. 500 B.c.), 341 
Hanukkah, 5847 
Harmodius (har-md’-di-is) tyrannicide (6th century B.C.), 123-124, 221, 301 
Harmonics (Aristoxenus), 617 
Harpalus, treasurer (4th century B.C.), 541, 553 
Harvesters’ Vase, 17 
harvest festivals, 17 
Harvey, William, English anatomist and physician (1578-1657), 638 
Hasmonai (hdaz’-m6-ni), 583, 584 
Hatzidakis, Joseph, Greek archeologist, 6 
Hawes, Harriet Boyd, American archeologist, 6 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, American writer (1804-1864), 496 
headdress, in Crete, 8-9 
of Achaeans, 37, 45 
in Athens, 291 
Head of a Girl, 499 
Head of Cleobis, 68* 
Head of Zeus, 624 
heating, 270, 309 
Heaven (deity), 99, 101, 177 
Hebe (he’-bé), 182, 186, 334 
Hebrew (language), 594, 603, 604 
Hebrews, 297, 593 
Hecataeus (hék’-a-té’-iis) of Miletus, historian and geographer (fl. 6th-5th century B.C.), 55, 68, 139, 140, 
144, 430 
Hecate (hék’-a-t®) | 179-180, 623 
Hecatombaion (hék’-a-tdm-bé’-6n) 199 
Hecatompedon (hék’-a-tdm’-pé-don) 330 
hectemoroi, 111 
Hector (hék’-ter), 36, 48, 57-59, 208, 211 
Hecuba (hék’-t-b), 27, 36, 58, 307, 406 
Hecuba (Euripides), 401*, 406 
Hegel, Georg Wilhelm, German philosopher (1770-1831), 145, 147, 349 


Hegesias (hé-jé'-si-as) of Cyrene, philosopher, 657 

Hegesias of Magnesia, rhetorician and historian (fl. 300 B.c.), 492 

Heifer (Myron), 324 

Helen, 36, 39, 46, 47, 48, 51, 55, 56, 59, 60, 171, 180, 210, 218, 297, 316, 408, 548 
Helen (Euripides), 404 

Helen (Zeuxis), 318 


Helenus (hél’-é-ntis), 36 

heliaea, 116, 125, 126, 249, 259-261, 263, 358 

Helice (hél’-i-sé), g9 

Helicon (hél’-i-k6n), mit., 98, 99, 104, 106 

heliocentric theory, 634, 635 

Heliopolis (hé’-li-Gp’-6-lis) 118, 501, 589 

Helios (h€’=li-6s) 177, 621 

Hell, see Hades 

Helle (hél’-é), 42 

Hellen (hél’-én), 39-40, 207 

Hellenes (hél’-énz), derivation of name, 39, 106 

Hellenica (Callisthenes), 550* 

Hellenica (Theopompus), 488 

Hellenica (Xenophon), 489-490 

Hellenic Conference, 440 

Hellenic Sea, 10*, see Aegean Sea 

Hellenistic age, 133, 177, 178, 315, 557-666 

Hellespont (hél’-€s-pdnt) 4*, 35, 36, 42, 43, 44, 55, 69, 128, 141, 156, 158, 238, 241, 242, 248, 276, 437, 
449, 477, 538, 544, 585 

Helots (h@’-4étz), 73-74, 77, 80-81, 82, 247, 443, 459, 570 

Helus (he’-liis), 73 

Hemeroscopium (hé’-mér-6-sk6’-pi-iim) 3, 169 

Hephaestion, Macedonian general (d. 324 B.c.), 540, 551 

Hephaestus (he-fés’-tus), 277, 58, 101, 182, 183-184, 185, 384, 650 

Heptastadium, 592 

Hera (hé’-ra) 41, 50", 56, 58, 72, 88, 142, 172,175, 179, 182, 183, 185, 187, 213, 226, 231, 318, 322, 327, 
490, 549 

Heracleia (hér’~a-klé’-4), 156, 317, 575, 660 

Heracleidae (hér’~a-kli’-dé), 41, 63, 72, 73, 79, 128 

Heracleides of Pontus, philosopher (fl. 4th century B.C.), 500, 502 

Heracleitus (hér’-a-kli’-tis), philosopher (fl. 500 B.c.), 136, 138, 143-148, 161, 176, 350, 352, 512, 515, 
642, 644, 651 

Heracles (hér’ ~a-kléz), 387, 41-42, 43, 44, 63, 70, 169, 180, 220, 227, 273, 302, 303, 328-329, 361, 385, 
392, 398, 402, 414, 432, 610 

Heracles (Euripides), 401 

Heracles (Scopas), 497 

Heracleum (hér’-a-kdé’-iim), St 

Heracleum Museum, 18, 19* 

Heraclids, see Heracleidae 

Heraeum (hé-ré’-iim), 496 

Herculaneum (hdr’-kd-la’-né-iim) 618, 645 

Hercules, see Heracles 

herding, among Achaeans, 45 

among Dorians, 62 
in Attica, 269 
hermaphrodite, 185 
Hermaphrodites, 625 


Hermeias (hér-mi’-as), philosopher and tyrant of Atarneus (4th century B.C.), 524-525, 553 

Hermes (htir’-méz), 101, 178, 179, 184-185, 227, 319, 333, 446, 496 

Hermes (Praxiteles), 217, 496, 631 

Hermes (Socrates), 365 

Hermes of Andros, 499 

Hermione (hir-mi’-6-né) (city), 72, 569 

Hermippus (hér-mip’-is) comic poet (5th century B.c.), 141, 254 

Hermolaus (hér-m6-1a’-iis), Macedonian conspirator (4th century B.c.), 550 

Hermus River, 150 

hero worship, 177, 180 

Herodas (hér’-6-das), writer of mimes (d. 300 B.c.), 593 

Herodicus (hér-d’-i-kis) physician (Sth century B.c.), 343 

Herodotus (hé-r6d’-6-tiis), historian (ca. 484?-425 B.c.), 30, 35, 55, 68, 77, 78, 118-119, 134, 140, 142, 
161, 173, 187*, 206, 210, 213, 234, 238, 242*, 298-299, 305, 316, 3414, 361, 404, 430-432, 433, 434, 
435, 437, 488, 491, 613 

Heroic Age, 32, 37-64, 305, 311 

Heroic Race (Theogony), 102 

Heron (he’-ron) of Alexandria, mathematician and mechanician (fl. 1st century B.C.), 633 

Herophila (hé-r6f’-i-la) (sibyl), 169, 197 

Herophilus (hé-r6f’-i-lis) of Chalcedon, anatomist (fl. 300 B.c.), 638, 639, 670 


Herpyllis (hér-pil’-is) consort of Aristotle, 525 

Hesiod (hé’-si-6d) epic poet (ca. 800 B.C.), 63, 69, 71, 98-103, 135, 144, 167, 180, 181, 186, 210, 259, 
432, 495 

Hesperides (hés-pér’-i-déz) 414, 105% 

Hestia (hés’-ti-a), 186 

hetairai (hé-ti’-r1), 83, 154, 300-301 

hetaireiaiy 255 

Hexapolis (heks-ap’-6-His) (Dorian), 128, 134 

Hiawatha (Longfellow), 132* 

Hiera Anagrapha (hé-€-ra an-a’-graf-a) (Eyhemerus), 565 

hieroglyphics, 5-6, 7, 15 

Hieron (hi’-é-rén) I, tyrant of Syracuse (reigned 478-467 B.c.), 130, 131, 375, 376, 383, 438, 533 

Hieron II, tyrant of Syracuse (reigned 270-216 B.c.), 438*, 571, 575, 598-599, 609, 616, 618, 627, 628, 
630, 631-632 

Hieronymus (hi’-€r-6n’-i-mis), tyrant of Syracuse (2nd century B.C.), 599 

Himalaya Mts., 546 

Himera (him’-€r-a), 170, 171, 173, 234, 241, 438 

Himes, Norman, medical historian, 468* 

Himilcon, Carthaginian general (4th century B.C.), 242, 472 

Hindus, 135, 165, 177, 350*, 637, 643 

Hipparchia, consort of Crates (4th century B.C.), 650-651 

Hipparchus (hi-par’-kis) tyrant of Athens (ca. 555-514 B.C), 123, 129, 149, 190 

Hipparchus of Nicaea, astronomer (160?-125? B.c.), 635, 640, 669 


Hipparete (hi’-par -€'-€). wife of Alcibiades (5th century B.C.), 444 

hippes, 110, 115 

Hippias (hip’i-@s) tyrant of Athens (d. 490 B.c.), 123-124, 221, 223, 234, 235 
Hippias of Elis, Sophist (fl. 5th century B.c.), 213, 338, 361, 367, 368 


Hippo (hip’-6) 67, 580 
Hippocrates (hi-pok’-ra-téz) physician (460-359 or, 377? B.c.), 134, 136, 270, 342-348, 531, 639, 669 
Hippocrates of Chios, mathematician (fl. 440 B.c.), 338, 628* 
Hippocratic Oath, 287, 347 
Hippocrene (hip’-6-krén) 98, 99 
Hippodameia (hip’-6-da-mr’-a) 39 51, 180, 328, 386, 548 
Hippodamus (hip’-6-dim’-as) of Miletus, architect (5th century B.C.), 330, 437, 617 
hippodrome, 215 
Hippolytus (hi-p6l’-i-tiis) 55° 492 403, 418 
Hippolytus (Euripides), 401*, 402-403, 411, 417 
Hippomenes (hi-pém’-é-néz) 105* 
Hipponax (hi-po’-naks) of Ephesus, poet, (fl. 6th century B.C.), 143-144, 149 
Hipponicus (hi-pén’-i-kis) Athenian general (d. 424 B.c.), 444 
Hissarlik (his-sar’-lik), 25 
Historial (Hecataeus), 140 
Histories (Herodotus), 206, 430-431 
Histories (Polybius), 613, 615 
historiography, 139-140, 193, 430-436, 488-491, 612-615 
History of Alexander (Callisthenes), 550* 
History of Animals (Aristotle), 526*, 529*, 531, 637 
History of Plants, The (Theophrastus), 637 
History of the Peloponnesian War (Thucydides), 206, 433-435 
History of the Sacred War (Callisthenes), 550* 
Hittites, 15, 35, 37, 39, 68, 224 
Hobbes, Thomas, English philosopher (1588-1679), 657 
Hody, Humphrey, English divine (1650-1707), 595*. 
Hogarth, David George, English archeologist (1862-1927), 6 
Holland, 24 
hollow casting, 68, 143, 221, 320 
Homus (ho’-mér), epic poet (fl. 9th century), 5, 11, 15, 24, 25, 26, 28, 30, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 44-55, 59, 
60*, 67, 71, 72, 80, 90, 100, 103, 127, 130, 132, 133, 135, 140, 153, 159, 167, 178, 180, 184, 203, 205, 
207-211, 229, 301, 302-303, 312, 406, 432, 433, 483, 518, 612, 625 
Homeric civilization, 44-55, 103, 115, 176, 188, 303 
Homeric Hymns, 185, 190 
Homeridae (hd-mér’-i-dé), 150, 207 
homicide, 112, 196, 258-259 
homoioi, 80, 459 
homonoia, 575 
homosexuality, in Homeric society, 48 
in Sparta, 83 
in Teos, 149 
in Athens, 301-302 
in 3rd century, 567 
hoplites (h6p’-lits) 31, g7, 264 
Horace (Quintus Horatius Flaccus), Latin poet (65-8 B.C.), 27, 132, 149, 393 
horse races, 215 
Horas (h6’-riis), 13 


hospitality, in Homeric society, 48 
in Sparta, 85 
in Athens, 263, 294 
Hours, 182, 186 
House of the Faun, 620 
housing, in Crete, n-12, 18-19 
in Mycenae, 28 
in Troy, 34 
in Homeric society, 52-53 
in Athens, 308-310 
Hugo, Victor, French writer (1802-1885), 412 
humanism, 359-360 
human sacrifice, 23, 40, 73, 193-194 
Hume, David, Scottish historian and philosopher (1711-1776), 350, 5311, 657 
Hunt, Arthur Surridge, English classical scholar, 155 
hunting, in Mycenae, 30 
in Achaean society, 45 
in Dorian society, 62 
as a sport, 212 
Hyacinthia (hi’-a-kin’-thi-a), 75 
Hyacinthus (hi’-a-sin’-thus), 218 
hybris, 119, 186, 383, 390, 397 
hydrostatics, 630-631 
Hyele (ya’-lé), 167, see Elea 
Hygiaea hi’-ji-€’-a) 499 
Hygiaonon (hi’-jé-1’-non), 418 
hygiene, 82-83, 86, 196, 201, 292 
Hyksos conquest, 8 
Hylas (hi’-las), 43, 610 
Hyllus (hil’-is), 42 
Hymeneus (hi’-mé-né’-tis), 186 
Hymettus (hi-mét’-tis), Mt., 109, 170, 378 
Hymn to Demeter, 1097, 178 
Hyperbolus (hi-mér’-iis), demagogue (d. 411 B.c.), 255, 442 
Hypereides (hi’-pér-1’-déz), orator (390-322 B.c.), 278*, 300-301, 467, 469, 478, 479, 483, 486, 512, 553 
Hypnos (hip’-nds) 186 
hyporchema, 229 


Iacchus (1-dk’-tis), 188, 189, see also Dionysus 

Iadmon (yad’-mon), master of Aesop (6th century B.C.), 142 
Talysus (¥al’-i-SiS) (city), 134, 571 

Ialysus (founder of city), 619 

Talysus (Protogenes), 619 

iambic trimeter, 132 

Iambulus (yam’-bi-liis), philosopher (fl. 250 B.c.), 563-564 


iatreia, 346 
Iberia, 637, see also Spain 
Ibsen, Henrik, Norwegian dramatist (1828-1906), 415 
Ibycus (ib’-i-kis), poet (6th century B.c.), 76* 
Icaria (€’-ka-ré’-a), 232 
Icarus (ik’-a-riis), 22, 177* 
Icmalius (ik-mal’-i-is) ee 
Icos (€’-k6s), 158 
Ictinus (ik-ti’-niis), architect (fl. Sth century B.c.), 251, 316, 327, 328, 329, 332 
Ida, Mt., 16, 35 
Idealism, in Cretan religion, 13 
in philosophy, 349-351 
Ideas (Plato), 87, 368, 508, 515-517, 519, 523 
idolatry, 13-14 
idyls, 609-612 
Ikhnaton (ik’-na-t6n), see Amenhotep IV 
Iliad, 11, 25, 26, 36, 44, 45-46, 47, 48, 56-59, 71, 122, 206, 207-211, 390, 538, 544, 601 
lion (7’-li-6n), see Troy 
llios (i’-li-6s), see Troy 
llissus (il’-i-sits) River, 188, 514 
Ilium (7’-li-im), see Troy 
illumination, in Crete, 12 
in Homeric society, 53 
in Athens, 270 
Illyria Gi-lir’-i-a), 62, 67, 69, 542, 543, 661-662, 665 
Tlus (7’-ltis), 354 
Imbros (im’-brés), 156, 461 
immortality, 532, 605 
imperialism, 245-246, 437, 439-441, 445-446, 470 
income tax, 115, 466 
India, 3, 135*, 141, 161, 165, 179, 234, 238, 546-547, 557, 573, 575, 581, 587, 590, 612, 637, 642, 660 
Indian Ocean, 547, 564, 576 
Indica (Arrian), 502 
Indo-Europeans, 20 
Indus (in’-dits) River, 3, 502, 546, 547 
Industrial Revolution, 633 
industry, in Crete, 7-8, 21 
in Mycenae, 30-31 
in Cyprus, 34 
in Homeric society, 46 
in Athens, 270-272, 463-464 
in 3rd century, 562-564 
in Seleucid Empire, 575 
in Egypt, 589-590 
industries, nationalization of, 564, 589 
infanticide, in Homeric society, 50 
in Sparta, 81-82 
in Athens, 287, 468 
in 3rd century 567-568 


inflation, 114 

initiation rites, 163, 189 

inns, 273 

Inquisition, 523 

insurance, 563 

interior decorating, 19—20, 309 

intermarriage of races, of Dorians, 63 

international law, 262-263, 264 

Interpretation according to the Seventy, 595 

Invalides, Hotel des, 592 

inventions, 142, 471, 500, 588, 589, 631-632, 633 

To (1’-6), 55 

lola (i-6’-1a), 303 

Iolaus (1-6-1a’-tis), 302 

Iolcus (1-0l’-ktis), 43, 403 

Ion (i-6n), 35, 39-40, 207, 401 

Jon (Euripides), 401 

Ion (Plato), 513* 

Ion of Chios, poet (5th century B.C.), 150 

Ionia (i-6’-ni-a), 69, 129-133, 134-151, 159, 169, 197, 204, 221, 226, 234, 242, 245, 276, 305, 320, 327, 
441, 448, 486, 494, 523, 544, 557, 576, 618, 634 

Ionian Confederacy, 235 

Ionians, 354, 40, 63, 64, 69, 71, 106, 108, 127, 128, 131, 157, 203, 235, 238; dialect, 204 

alphabet, 205 

Ionic order (architecture), 105, 143, 224-225, 226, 327, 328, 329, 492, 618 

Iophon (i-6-f6n), tragic poet, son of Sophocles (fl. 428 B.c.), 400 

los (1’-6s), 131 

Touktas (y Ook’-tas) Mt., 13 

Iphicrates (i-fik’-ra-téz), Athenian general (fl. 4th century B.c.), 470 

Iphigenia (if'-i-jé-ni-a) 36 51, 56, 108, 193, 307, 386, 387, 404-405, 410-411, 548 

Iphigenia in Aulis (Euripides), 401*, 404-405, 418 

Iphigenia in Tauris (Euripides), 401*, 410-411 

Ipsus (ip’-siis) 558 

Tran, 578 

Iris, 186, 333 

Tron Age, 62*, 63 

Iron Race (Theogony), 102 

irrigation, by Achaeans, 45; in Boeotia, 103 

in Attica, 268; in Egypt, 588; in Near East, 575 

Isaeus (1-sé’-Us), orator (fl. 4th century B.C.), 483, 486 

Isagoras, archon of Athens (6th century B.C.), 124 

Isaiah, 401, 653 

Ischomachus (is-k6m’-a-kis) 490 

isegoria, 254 

Ishtar (ish’-tar), 13, 34, 69, 178 

Isis (1-Sis), 13, 68, 178, 467, 566, 595, 618 

Islam, 178* 

Island League, 571 

Isles of the Blest, 14, 102, 191, 517 


Ismarus (is’-mar ~s), 49 

Ismene (is-mé’-né), 394-395 

Ismir, 150* 

Isocrates (i-8dk’-ra-t€z) orator and rhetorician (436-338 B.C.), 262, 275, 363, 465, 466, 467, 468, 469, 485— 
488, 503, 511*, 525, 553, 554 

isonomia, 254, 262 

isopoliteia, 263 

Israel, 604 

Issus (is’-tis), 56, 234, 544 

Istanbul, 157, 439, see also Byzantium 

Isthmian games, 200, 216, 317, 662, 663 

Istrus, 157 

Italoa (it’-4-16’-a), 199 

Italy, 3, 5, 21, 33, 59, 67, 71, 106, 128, 134, 141, 159, 160, 165, 167, 168-169, 170, 192, 203, 219, 275, 
276, 302, 437, 445, 472, 486, 557, 558, 566, 598, 613, 614, 622, 659, 660-661, 662, 665, 666, 667 

Ithaca (ith’-a-ka) 53 59, 61, 159 

Ithome (i-thd’-mé), 947 


Jaffa, 580, see also Joppa 
James I, King of England (1566-1625), 604 
Japan, 16, 299 
Jason (ja’-stin), 387, 43, 105*, 157, 403-404, 415 
Jason, high priest of Jerusalem (2nd century B.C.), 581-582 
Jefferson, Thomas, President of U. S. (1743-1826), 248 
Jerome, Saint, Latin Father of the Church (340?-420), 604* 
Jerusalem, 77, 544, 574, 576, 579, 580, 581, 582, 583, 584, 593, 594, 603 
jewelry, in Crete, 9-10 
in Mycenae, 32 
in Troy, 34-35 
of Achaeans, 45 
in Athens, 293, 314 
Jews, 86, 137, 566, 579-584, 591, 592, 593-595, 597, 603-606, 649, 667 
Job, 94, 399, 401 
Jocasta (j6-kés’-ta), 384%, 393-394, 398 
Johannan Caddis, Jewish patriot (2nd century B.c.), 583 
Johnson, Samuel, English lexicographer and writer (1709-1784), 307 
Jonathon Maccabeus, Jewish patriot (2nd century B.C.), 583, 584 
Jonson, Ben, English dramatist (1573?-1637), 668 
Joppa, 580 
Jordan River, 575, 580 
Josephus (j6-sé’-fiis), Flavius, Jewish historian (372-95?), 580, 593 
Josiah, King of the Jews (d. 608 B.c.), 77 
Judaism, 580, 582, 583 
Judas Maccabeus, Jewish patriot (2nd century B.C.), 583, 584 
Judea, 68, 178*, 509, 557, 579-584, 595 
Judith, 603 


Jupiter, see Zeus 
jurisprudence, in Crete, 11 
in Homeric society, 54 
in Sparta, 80 
in Athens, 112, 116, 249-250, 259-263 
jury system, 116, 249, 259-260 
Justice, see Dike 


Kadesh (ka’-désh), 35 
kalokagathos, 298 
Kalokairinos, Minos, Cretan merchant and archeologist, 5 
Kamares (ka-ma’-rés), 16-17 
Kant, Immanuel, German philosopher (1724-1804), 349, 350, 643, 657, 670 
karma, 390, 523 
Keats, John, English poet (1795-1821), 98, 220, 497, 668 
keres, 196 
Kidinnu (ki-din’-d0) Babylonian astronomer, 636* 
kingship, in Crete, 10-11 
in Homeric society, 54-55 
in Athens, 109 
see also monarchy 
King’s Companions, in Homeric society, 54 
in Macedonia, 476 
King’s Peace, 461, 472, 488 
King’s Porch, 258 
kitchen utensils, 309-310 
knights, see hippes 
Knights (Aristophanes), 421-422 
koine dialektos (common dialect), 204 
Kore (ko’-ré) of Chios, 222 
kosmoi, 23 
Koumasa (k60-miaz’-a), 6 
Kouretes (k60-ré’-tez) 13 
krypteia, see secret police 
Kurdistan, 460 
Kiistenje, 157, see also Istrus 


Labdacus (lab’-da-ktis), 40 

labor organizations, 282-283, 589 

Labyrinth (lab’-i-rinth), 6, 19, 22, 23 

Lacedaemon (las’-é-dé’-m6n), see Sparta 

Laches (1a’-kéz) of Lindus, sculptor (fl. 3rd century B.c.), 621 
Laconia (la-k6"-ni-a), 63, 72-87, 88, 441, 447, 462, 569, 570 


Ladas (1a’-das) (Myron), 323-324 
Lade (la’-dée), 234, 235 
Ladies at the Opera, 20 
Ladies in Blue, 19 
Ladies in the Box, 31 
Ladies in the Chariot, 31 
Lady of the Camellias, 607 
Laenas, Caius Popilius, Roman statesman (fl. 172 B.c.), 574, 582 
Laestrygonia (lés’-tri-g6’-ni-a) 60 
Lagiscium (14-gis’-ki-Gm) courtesan, 467 
Lagus (1a’-giis), Macedonian general (4th century B.C.), 585 
Lais (1a’-is), courtesan, 301, 467, 504 
Laius (1a’-4-ds), 40, 384*, 393 
Lamia (la-mi’-a), courtesan, 567 
Lampsacus ‘lamp’-sa-kis) 156 341, 450, 645, 664 
Lancelotti Palace, Rome, 323* 
land routes, see trade routes 
landownership, of Achaeans, 45-46 
in Sparta, 73-74, 568-569 
under Lycurgus, 79 
in Athens, 11, 268 
in Egypt, 587-588 
language, of Crete, 14-15 
of Achaeans, 37-38 
common, 204-205 
Lansdowne House, London, 497 
Laoco6én, 622 
Laocoon, 622 
Laodamas (la-6’-da-mas) | 48 
Laodice (14-d’-i-sé), Queen of Syria (3rd century B.C.), 573 
Laodicea (14-6d’-i-sé’-a), 576 
Laomedon (la-6m’-é-d6n), 354, 43 
La Parisienne, 9 
Lapiths, 328, 333 
Larisa (la-ris’-4), 106 
La Rochefoucauld, Francois de, Duke, French writer and moralist (1613-1680), 295 
Last Judgment, 146-147, 190, 376, 605 
Lasus (1a’-siis) of Hermione, poet (b. ca. 548 B.c.), 72, 374 
Lateran Museum, 392 
Latin, 107, 204, 205 
Laurium (l6r’-i-iim), 108, 121, 270-271, 447, 448, 463-464, 562 
Laus (1a’-tis), 160, 167 
law, in Crete, 11, 23 
code of Gortyna, 23 
in Homeric society, 54 
in Sparta, 77-81 
code of Draco, 111-112 
reforms of Solon, 113-118 
as ethics, 135 


origins of, 167 
in Catana, 170 
in Athens, 257—259 
in philosophy of Plato, 522-523 
in Egypt, 591 
lawmaking, 256 
Laws (Plato), 197, 467*, 513*, 514-515, 522-523 
lawyers, 261 
Leaena (lé-€’-ma), courtesan, 123 
League of Nations, 198 
Leander (lé-an’-dér), 156 
Lebanon (Jéb’-a-nén) 34 
Lechaeum (lé-ké’-iim), 90 
Lecky, William Edward Hartpole, Irish rationalist and historian (1838-1903), 116 
Leda (1é’-da), ae a 
legends, of Minos, 5 
of Heroic Age, 38-44 
in Iliad, 56-59 
in Odyssey, 59-61 
Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm, German philosopher and mathematician (1646-1716), 646 
Lemnian Athena (Pheidias), 325 
Lemnos (lém’-n6s), 44, 156, 183, 325, 461 
Lenaea (lé-né’-a), 199, 232, 379*, 392, 473 
Leo X (Giovanni de’ Medici), Pope (1475-1520), 70 
Leochares (lé-6k’-a-réz,) sculptor (fl. 4th century B.c.), 494 
Leon, 451 
Leonardo da Vinci, Italian artist (1452-1519), 22, 142, 355 
Leonidas (lé-6n’-i-das) |, King of Sparta (reigned 491-480 B.c.), 76, 239 
Leonidas II, King of Sparta (d. 236 B.C.), 569 
Leonidas, athletic instructor (4th century B.C.), 538 
Leontini (1é’-6n-ti’-né), 170, 172, 284, 360, 446, 474 
Leontium, courtesan, 300, 640, 645 
Leontopolis (lé’-6n-top’--lis), 594 
Lepanto (la-pan’-t6), 56 
Lerna (lar’-na), 41+ 
Lesbianism, 154-155, 302 
Lesbos (lés’-béds), 75, 90, 91, 149, 151-156, 190, 218, 219, 443, 525, 544, 585 
Lesche (lés’-ké), 316 
Lesser Mysteries, 188, 199 
Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, German critic and dramatist (1729-1781), 328, 6227, 626*, 629 
Lethe (le’-thé), 186 
Leto (lé’-to), 182 
letters, 204-207, 483-491, 612 
Leucas (160’-kas), 155, 159, 193 
Leucippus (ld-sip’-Us) ,¢ Miletus, philosopher (fl. 5th century B.C.), 69, 157, 339, 352 
Leuctra (litk’-tra), 81, 86, 98, 180, 194, 462, 469 
Lexicon (Suidas), 377 
liberty, ideal of, 69; in Athens, 123-124, 204, 298 
Liberty, Statue of, 621* 


Libon (lé’-b6n), architect (fl. 460 B.c.), 328 
libraries, 206-207, 417, 579, 600-603 
Library, Alexandria, 585, 586, 592, 601-602, 603, 608, 627, 636, 667 
Libya (lib’-i-a), 37, 68, 238 
Life of Philopoemen (Polybius), 613 
Lindus, 134, 571 
Linus (Ii-niis), 41, 227 
Lion Gate, 28, 29 
Lipari “lip’-@-F€) [s)ands, 170, 171 
literary criticism, 603 
literature, in Crete, 15 
of Achaeans, 44—45 
in Homeric society, 52 
in early Greece, 207-211 
in Golden Age, 374-436 
in 4th century, 482-491 
of Jews, 603-606 
in Hellenistic age, 606-615 
Little Essays on Nature (Aristotle), 526* 
liturgies, 265, 379, 466 
Livy (Titus Livius), Roman historian (59 B.c.-A.D. 17), 617, 661, 662 
loans, 274, 464 
Lock of Berenice, The (Callimachus), 608 
Locke, John, English philosopher (1632-1704), 359, 646 
Locomotion of Animals (Aristotle), 526* 
Locri (16’-kr1), 167, 238, 501, 510 
Locris (16’-kris), 77, 104, 105, 167, 441, 477, 666 
logic, 351, 361, 515, 526-527, 652 
logistai, 263 
logography, 140 
Logos, 147, 605, 612, 668 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, American poet (1807-1882), 132* 
Longinus, Dionysius Cassius, philosopher and critic (2132-273), 154 
Long Walls, 250, 451, 461 
Lotus-Eaters, 60 
Louis XVI, King of France (1638-1715), 401 
Lourdes, 96 
Louvre, 326*, 417, 496, 499, 573, 624, 625 
Love, see Eros 
Lu, Duke of, 473 
Lucian (li’-shan), satirical author (120?—200?), 229, 299, 305, 324, 326, 381, 432, 549*, 632* 
Lucifer, 181 
Lucretius (Titus Lucretius Carus), Roman poet (96-55 B.C.), 136, 145, 354*, 356, 413, 441*, 565, 645, 649 
Lucullus, Lucius Licinius, Roman consul and general (110-56 B.c.), 492 
Ludovisi Hera, 624 
Ludovisi Throne, 319 
Luther, Martin, Leader of German Reformation (1483-1546), 191 
Lycambes (li-kam’-béz), (8th century B.c.), 132 
Lycaon (li-ka’-6n), 208 


Lyceum, 491, 525, 526, 553, 633, 640, 641 

Lycia (lish’-i-4), 27+, 494, 576 

Lycidas (lis’-i-das) 611 

Lycon (li’-k6n), Athenian politician (fl. 5th century B.C.), 452 

Lycophron (li’-k6-frén), son of Periander (fl. 6th century B.C.), 91 

Lycortas (li-k6r’-tas), statesman (2nd century B.C.), 613 

Lycurgus (l1’-kfir’-gtis), Spartan lawgiver (fl. 9th century B.C.), 23, 73, 74, 76, 77-78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 86, 
117, 459, 523, 568, 569, 614 

Lycurgus, orator (396-325 B.c.), 468, 469, 483, 486, 491, 512 

Lydia (lish’-i-a), 69, 72, 76, 122*, 135, 136, 140, 141, 150, 153, 228, 238, 276 

Lydian mode (music), 228* 

Lyllus (lil’-tis), 398 

Lysander (li-san’-dér), Spartan statesman and general (d. 395 B.c.), 84, 400, 450-451 

Lysanias (li-san’-i-as), srammarian (3rd century B.C.), 636 

Lysias (lis’-i-4s), orator (450-380 B.C.), 361, 430, 467, 472 

Lysias, Regent of Syria (fl. 165 B.c.), 584 

Lysicles (li’-si-kléz), demagogue (5th century B.C.), 255 

Lysicrates (li-sik’-ra-téz) choragic monument to, 327, 382, 492 

Lysimacheia (li-sim’-a-ki’-a), 575 

Lysimachus (li-sim’-a-kis), Macedonian general (361?-281 B.c.), 538, 558, 578 

Lysippus (li-sip’-is) of Sicyon, sculptor (fl. 4th century B.C.), 292, 498, 631, 634, 635 

Lysis (li’-sis) (Plato), 364, 513* 

Lysistrata (li-sis’-tra-ta) (Aristophanes), 307, 423-424 

Lysistratus, sculptor (fl. 4th century B.C.), 495 


M 


Maccabeans, 584, 605 

Maccabees I and II, 583 

Macedonia (mias’-€-d6’-ni-a), 54, 69-70, 157, 158, 234, 239, 437, 465, 468, 470, 475-478, 480-481, 538, 
542, 543, 544, 547, 548, 552-553, 554, 557, 558, 559, 560-561, 562, 568, 570, 575, 576, 585, 592-593, 
662-663, 665, 666 

Macedonian Wars, 662, 663, 664, 665 

Machiavelli, Niccolo di Bernardo, Florentine statesman and political writer (1469-1527), 295, 614 

Maeander River, 141, 143, 177, 575 

Maenaca (mi-nak’-a), 169 

Magi, 135 

magic, 193, 197, 200 

magistracy, see jurisprudence . 

Magna Graecia (mag’-na gré’-shi-a) 1 ¢1 576 

Magnesia, 106, 198, 246, 327, 573, 578, 618, 664 

Mahaffy, John Pentland, British divine and author (1839-1919), 160* 

Maimakterion (mi’-mak-té’-ri-6n) 199 

Maine, Henry James Sumner, English jurist and historian (1822-1888), 667T 

Malaga, 169 

Malea (ma’-li-a), Cape, 89+ 

Malic Gulf, 106 

Mallia, 7, 546 


Manet, Edouard, French painter (1832-1883), 498* 
Manetho (man’-€-th6), Egyptian historian (fl. 250 B.C), 594, 612 
manners, in Homeric society, 47-48, 51; in Athens, 116-117, 291-312; in Hellenistic age, 566-567 
Mantinea (man’-ti-né’-a) 88, 378, 443, 463, 489, 496 
manumission, 278, 562 
maps, 139, 341 
Marathon (méar’-a-thdn) 55, 71, 87, 88, 105, 108, 126, 127, 133, 195, 215, 226, 233, 234-236, 248, 291, 
296, 383, 448, 461, 499 
Marble Faun (Hawthorne), 496 
Marcellus, Marcus Claudius, Roman general (268?-208 B.c.), 632-633, 661 
Marcus Aurelius, see Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius 
Mardonius (mar-d6"-ni-is) Persian commander (479 B.c.), 241, 242 
Mark Antony, see Antonius, Marcus 
Mareotis (mar’-€-6’ -tis), Lake, 592 
markets, 275-276 
Marmora (mar’-m6-ra), Sea of, 3, 4*, 70, 156, 450 
marriage, in Troy, 36 
institution of, 40 
in Homeric society, 51 
in Sparta, 81-82, 83-84 
in Athens, 117, 250, 302-305 
in 4th century, 467 
Marriage Song, see Hymeneus 
Mars, see Ares 
Marseilles, 3, 67, 150, 169, 213 
Marsyas (mar’-si-as), 227, 323, 365 
Martial (Marcus Valerius Martialis), Latin epigrammatist (40?-102?), 206 
Mary, mother of Jesus, 178, 183, 595 
masks, 29, 32, 380-381, 606 
Mass (ritual), 195, 232, 594 
Massagetae (mas’~a-jé"-t€) 431 
Massalia (ma-s4’-li-a), 67, 169, 194, 575 
Massillon, Jean Baptiste, French pulpit orator (1663-1742), 488* 
mass production, 575 
Mata Hari, World War spy, 300 
materialism, 350, 352-355 
mathematics, 135, 163-164, 337-338, 500-501, 627-628, 629-630 
Mattathias (mat’-a-thi’-4s), Jewish patriot (2nd century B.C.), 583 
Maurya (maw’-ré-ya) Dynasty, 575 
Mausoleum (Halicarnassus), 494, 497, 618 
Mausolus (maw’-so-liis), King of Caria (reigned 377-353 B.c.), 134, 143*, 494 
Measurement of a Circle, The (Archimedes), 629 
mechane, 379 
Mechanical Problems (Archimedes), 633 
mechanics, 500, 527, 630, 631 
Mechanics (Aristotle), 526* 
Medea (mé-dé’-a), 43, 55, 157, 197, 303, 307, 403-404, 415, 609 
Medea (Euripides), 401*, 403-404, 411, 412 
meden agan, 296 


Medes, 238 
Medical History of Contraception (Himes), 468* 
Medici, 135 
medicine, in Crete, 15 
in Epidaurus, 96 
under Hippocrates, 342-348 
in 4th century, 502-503 
in Hellenistic age, 638-639 
Mediterranean race, 8, 63, 108 
Mediterranean Sea, 3-4, 7, 13, 16, 20, 22, 33, 36, 67, 68, 127, 129, 168, 169, 219, 242, 273, 276, 431, 439, 
446, 456, 463, 542, 552, 559, 571, 572, 577, 579, 590, 599, 600, 603, 615, 627, 640, 656, 659, 661, 664, 
667 
mediums of exchange, in Homeric society, 47 
origin of, 69 
in Argos, 72 
in Sparta, 79 
in Athens, 114, 273-274 
in Seleucid Empire, 575 
see also coinage 
Medusa (mé-di’-sa), 321 
Megalopolis (még’-#-lép’-6-lis) 39° 469, 569, 570, 613 
Megalostrata (még’~al-a-stra-ta) consort of Alcman (7th century B.C.), 76 
Megara (még’-a-ra) 41, 62, 79, 90, 92-95, 98, 125*, 157, 232, 252, 279, 439, 441, 497, 510 
Megara Hyblaea (hib-lé’-4) 92, 231 
Megarian school, 503-504 
Megasthenes (mé-gas’-the-néz), ambassador and writer (fl. 300 B.c.), 612, 637 
Meidias (mi’-di-as), potter (fl. Sth century B.c.), 315 
Melanippe ‘mél’-an-ip’-pé) (Euripides), 414 
Melanthus (mé-lan’-thtis), painter (4th century B.C.), 619 
Meleager (mél’-€-4’-jér), 43, 105 
Meleager, epigrammatist (fl. Ist century B.C.), 573, 576 
Meleager (Scopas), 497 
Meletus (mé-lé’-ttis), tragic poet (5th century B.C.), 373, 426, 452, 455, 511 
Melos (me’-l6s), 33, 62, 133, 406, 443-444, 455, 624 
Melpomene (mél-pom’-é-né), 186 
Memorabilia (Xenophon), 364, 490, 650 
Memphis, 585 
Menaechmus (mé-nak’-mis), philosopher and geometrician (fl. 4th century B.C.), 501, 628 
Menander (mé-nan’-dér), comic dramatist (343-291 B.c.), 155, 213, 231, 412, 429, 492, 567, 576, 606-608, 
641, 667, 668 
Mende (mén’-dé), 158 
Menedemus (mé’-né-dé’-mtis), philosopher (350-277 B.c.), 107 
Menelaus (mén’-é-16’-tis), 39, 47, 51, 55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 171, 316, 386, 408 
Menelaus, high priest of Jerusalem (2nd century B.C.), 582 
Menes (me’-néz), possibly Egypt’s first king (ca. 3500 B.c.), 20 
Menon (mén’-6n), medical historian (fl. 4th century B.C.), 500 
mercenaries, 468 
merchant class, in Argos, 72 
in Athens, 122, 255 


in Sicily, 172 
merchant marine, 590 
Mercury, 184, see Hermes 
Meriones (mé’-sd-long’-gé-6n) 229 
Mesolongion (mé’-s6-long’-gé-on), see Missolonghi 
Mesopotamia (més’-6-p6-ta’-mi-a), 3, 7, 30, 69, 70, 234, 548, 572, 579, 620 
Messana (mé-sa’-ma), 170, 172 
Messenia (mé-s@’-ni-a), 73, 462, 570 
Messenian Wars, 75, 77 
Messiah, 605 
Messina (mé-sé’-na), 170 
Messina, Straits of, 160, 167, 169, 171 
Metageitnia (mét’-a-git’-ni-a) | 199 
Metageitnion (Mét’-a-git’-ni-n) j 99 
metallurgy, in Crete, 7 
in Athens, 271 metal work, in Crete, 16 
in Mycenae, 31-32 
in Homeric society, 52 
in Dorian society, 62 
in Periclean age, 314-315 
Metaneira (mét’-a-ni’-ra) courtesan, 467 
metaphysics, 137, 138, 144-145, 165-166, 508, 515-517, 646 
Metaphysics (Aristotle), 526* 
Metapontum, 166 
Metellus (Quintus Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus), Roman general (fl. 148 B.c.), 666 
metempsychosis, 13, 68, 165, 187-188, 189, 191, 311-312, 355, 357, 517 
meteorology, 340, 528 
Meteorology (Aristotle), 526* 
meter, 132, 154 
Method, The (Archimedes), 629 
Methone (mé-thd’-né), 439, 470, 477 
metics, 255, 262, 277-278 
Metis (mé@’-tis), 182 
Meton (me’-t6n), astronomer (fl. 5th century B.C.), 338 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus, philosopher (d. 277 B.c.), 649 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York), 33*, 1337, 220, 319*, 3211, 323*, 497, 626 
Michelangelo, see Buonarotti, Michelangelo 
Middle Academy, 643 
Middle Ages, 170, 566 
Middle Comedy, 429, 482-483 
Miletus (mi-lé’-tiis), 68%, 90, 122, 134-141, 151, 156, 169, 173, 219, 222, 226, 235, 275, 546, 564, 567, 
568, 575, 618, 639 
militarism, in Crete, 23; in Sparta, 81, 82-83 
Milo (mi’-10) of Crotona, athlete (6th century B.C.), 161, 162, 215, 216 
Miltiades (mil-ti’-a-déz) Athenian general and statesman (d. 488 B.c.), 235-236, 237, 247 
Milton, John, English poet (1608-1674), 386, 436, 488*, 497 
Mimnermus (mim-nér’-mus), elegiac poet (fl. 630-600 B.C.), 148 
mina, 114, 274 
mining, in Cyprus, 33 


by Achaeans, 46 
in Attica, 121, 270-271, 463-464 
in Egypt, 589 
Minoan Ages, 7-8, 11, 12, 13, 15-21, 27, 30, 32, 33, 35, 134, 170 
Minos (mi’-nds), 6, 10*, 11, 18, 19, 22-23, 387, 40, 75, 117 
Minotaur (min’-6-t6r), 6, 14, 22, 23 
Minyans (min’-i-anz), 35, 64, 103 
miracles, 195 
mirrors, 314-315 
Missolonghi ‘mis’-6-long’-gé) j 95, 
Mizpah (miz’-pa) sg4 
Mnason, tyrant of Elatea (fl. 4th century B.c.), 492 
mnemonics, 130 
Mnemosyne (né-més’-i-né), 182 
Mnesicles (nés’i-kléz) architect (fl. 437 B.C.), 251, 331 
Mnesilochus, father-in-law of Euripides (5th century B.C.), 426-427 
Moabite stone, 205 
Mochlos, 6, 7, 11, 20 
Modin, 583 
Moeris (mér’ -is) Lake, 589 
Mohammed, 572 
Moirai (moi’-r1), 135, 186 
Moliére (Jean Baptiste Poquelin), French dramatist (1622-1673), 668 
Molossians, 660 
Monaco, 169, see also Monoecus 
monarchy, in Crete, 10-11 
in Sparta, 79 
in Athens, 109 
in Miletus, 134 
in Seleucid Empire, 576 
money, see mediums of exchange; see also coinage 
monism, 137 
Monoecus (m6-né", -kiis), 169 
monogamy, in Troy, 36 
in Sparta, 81-82 
in Athens, 304 
monopoly, 269, 589-590 
monotheism, 175, 565, 580, 653-654, 655, 656 
Montaigne, Michel de, French philosopher and essayist (1533-1592), 167*, 374 
moon worship, 13, 177 
morality, in Homeric society, 47-50 
in Sparta, 81-85, 86 
in Athens, 116-117, 287, 293-305 
and religion, 200-202 
in 4th century, 467-468 
in philosophy of Plato, 517-519 
of Aristotle, 533-534 
in 3rd century, 565-568 
mortgage laws, 113-114 


Mosaic code, 77 
mosaics, 620-621 
Moscow, 547 
Moslems, 667 
Mosso, Angelo, Italian scholar, 19+ 
mother, the, in Crete, 10 
in Homeric society, 50* 
in Athens, 307 
see also woman, position of 
Motya (mét’-ya) j 70 
Mountain (political party), 119, 124 
Mountains (deity), 99 
mourning, 311-312 
Movements of Animals (Aristotle), 526* 
Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, Austrian composer (1756-1791), 401 
Mummius, Lucius, Roman statesman and general (fl. 2nd century B.C.), 666 
Munich Antiquarium, 323*, 625 
Munychia (mi-nik’-i-a) (festival), 200 
Munychia (port), 246 
Munychion (mf-nik’-i-6n), 200 
Musaeus (mi-zé’-tis), 69, 191, 227 
Museo delle Terme (Rome), 319*, 323*, 365, 6237, 624, 625 
Muses, 69, 98, 99, 104, 106, 182, 186, 226, 496, 511, 586 
Museum (Alexandria), 226, 585, 586-587, 592, 601, 602, 627, 667 
music, in Crete, 14, 15-16 
of Achaeans, 45 
in Homeric society, 52 
in Phrygia, 69 
in Sparta, 74—77 
in Pythagorean school, 163-164, 166 
in religion, 193 
contests, 212, 216 
in common culture, 226-230 
in Athenian education, 289 
in drama, 379-380 
in Judea, 580 
in Hellenistic age, 616-617 
musical instruments, 15-16, 74—75, 227, 580, 616 
Mycale (mik’-a-lé) 151, 200, 234, 242, 248, 437 
Mycenae (mi-sé’-né) 5, 21, 26, 28-33, 34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 44, 47, 53, 56, 59, 61, 62, 63, 64, 68, 72, 
89, 90, 108, 127, 128, 179, 180, 223, 311 
Mycenaean order (architecture), 331, 336 
Myconos (m1’-k6-nés), 131 
Mylias (mil’-i-as), Athenian businessman (4th century B.c.), 278 
Myres, John Linton, English archeologist, 6 
Myron (m1’-r6n), sculptor (fl. ca. 450 B.c.), 17, 217, 301, 323-324 
Myron, tyrant of Sicyon (6th century B.C.), 89 
Myrtilus (m@’-ti-las) 39 
Mysia (mish’-i-4), 238 


Mysis (mi’-sis), slave of Epicurus (3rd century B.C.), 645 
mysteries, 188-192 

mysticism, 136, 165-166, 188-192 

Mytilene (mit’--l@-né) 192, 151, 153, 265, 443, 455, 466, 645 
mythology, 98-100, 135, 176-188, 565 

Myus (m1’-iis), 141 


Nabis (na’-bis), tyrant of Sparta (fl. 207 B.c.), 570 
Naiads (na’-adz), 177 
Nanno, beloved of Mimnermus (7th century B.c.), 148 
Naples, 107, 168, 169, 417, 575; see also Neapolis 
Naples Museum, 323, 499, 620*, 623*, 6244, 625 
Napoleon I, Emperor of the French (1769-1821), 157, 173, 438, 540, 541, 542, 547, 552 
Narcissus (nar-sis’-Us) 98 218 
Nashville, Tennessee, 335* 
naturalism, 136, 340 
Naucratis (n6’-kra-tis), 3, 173, 174, 219, 545 
Naupactus (naw-pak’-ttis), 62, 105, 662 
Nauplia (né’-pli-a) | 97 
Nausicaa (n6-sik’-4-a), 46, 60, 210, 297, 302 
navigation, 4, 47, 135 
navy, of Crete, 5, 10 
of Mycenae, 31 
in Homeric society, 54—55 
of Athens, 241, 246, 250, 265, 275, 449 
of Sparta, 448 
of Egypt, 585 
Naxos (nak’-sds), 23, 131, 170, 172, 221 
Neacles (né’-6-kléz) painter (fl. 3rd century B.C.), 619 
Neapolis (n€-4p’-6-lis) (Naples), 157, 169, 575 
Neapolis (Shechem), 580 
Nearches (né-ar’-kéz), tyrant of Elea (5th century B.c.), 351 
Nearchus, Macedonian general (4th century B.C.), 502, 547, 637 
Near East, 4, 68, 136, 192, 221, 272, 274, 275, 305, 319, 430, 572, 574, 575, 587, 590, 600, 603, 634, 667 
Nebuchadrezzar II, King of Babylon (reigned 605-562 B.c.), 432, 605 
Necho (né’-k6), King of Egypt (reigned 610-594 B.c.), 589 
Necropolis (né-krop’-6-lis) 599 
Nehemiah, governor of Judea (465-424 B.c.), 580 
Neleus, philosopher (3rd century B.c.), 601 
Nemea (né’-mé-a), 41+, 211 
Nemean games, 200, 216 
Nemesis (ném’-€-sis), 186, 390, 397 
Nemesis (Agoracritus), 326 
Neobule (né-db’-i-lé), beloved of Archilochus (7th century B.c.), 132 
Neolithic Age, in Crete, 6—7, 16; in Sicily, 170 


Neo-Platonism, 192, 516, 595, 657, 668 

Neoptolemus (né’-6p-tdl’-é-miis) 994 

Nepnelococcygia (néf’-€-16-k6k-sij’-i-a), 428 

Neptune, 186, see also Poseidon 

Nereids (né’-ré-idz), 177 

Nereids, 324* 

Nesiotes (nés-i-6’-téz), sculptor (5th century B.C.), 324 

Nestor (nés’-t6r), 53, 58, 60, 105*, 208, 211, 297 

New Academy, 643 

New Comedy, 419, 606, 608 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal, English theologian (1801-1890), 655 
Newton, Isaac, English philosopher and mathematician (1642-1727), 527, 629, 630, 633 
Nicaea (ni-sé’-a), 169 

Nicanor (ni-ka’-nér), governor of Judea (2nd century B.C.), 584 
Nicarete (ni-ka-ré’-t€), courtesan, 467 

Nice, 3, 169 

Nicomachean Ethics (Aristotle), 526*, 533-534 

Nicias (nish’-i-s), statesman and general (d. 413 B.c.), 197, 270-271, 281*, 297, 379, 421, 423, 433, 435, 
445, 446, 448 

Nicomedes (ni-k6m’-i-déz) |, King of Bithynia (reigned 278-250 B.c), 495 
Nicopolis (Mi-k6p’-d-lis) 1 56 

Nicosthenes (ni-kés’-thé-néz) potter (6th century B.C.), 219 
Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm, German philosopher (1844—1900), 50, 148, 295, 523, 670 
Night (deity), 99 

Nike (neé’-ké) (Achermus), 222 

Nike (Paeonius), 222, 324 

Nike Apteros, 327, 331 

Nikolaev, 157, see also Olbia 

Nile River, 3, 68, 173, 341, 539, 544-545, 564, 587, 589, 590, 591, 592 
Nile, 623 

Nimes, 169 

Nine Lyric Poets, 76 

Niobe (ni’-6-bé), 182, 326 

Niobe, 652 

Nocturnal Council (Plato), 522 

nomes, 591 

nomoi, 258 

nomothetaiy 258, 469 

Nordic man, 8*, 63 

Norman Conquest, 29 

Normans, 170 

Norway, 637 

Notium (n6’-ti-Gm), 459 

Notus (n6’-ttis), 177 

nous, 339, 340 

Novum Ilium (n6’-wiim il’-i-im) 35T 

Nubia (nd’-bi-a) 18, 589, 596 

nudity, in Sparta, 82, 83 

Numa Pompilius, King of Rome (reigned 715-672 B.c.), 117 


number relations, 165, 166 
numerals, 627 
nymphs, 181 


oaths, 290 

Oblivion, see Lethe 

obol, 274 

Oceanids (6-sé'-a-nidz), 177, 385 

Oceanus (6-sé’~a-niis), 99, 137, 385 

Odessus, 157 

Odeum (6-dé’-iim), 330 

Odysseus (6-dis’-tis), 24, 36, 45, 47, 48, 49-50, 52, 53, 58, 59, 60-61, 159, 210, 211 

Odysseus in Hades (Polygnotus), 316 

Odyssey (6d’-i-Si), 46, 59-61, 122, 167, 206, 207-211, 390, 602 

Oeconomicus (Xenophon), 313, 490 

Oedipus €4’-i-piis) 49_41, 61*, 180, 311, 384*, 393-396, 398, 548 

Oedipus at Colonus (Sophocles), 394—396, 400 

Oedipus the King (Sophocles), 393-394, 398, 411 

Oeneus (@’-niis), 105* 

Oenoe (@’-n6-é), 156 

Oenomaus (€-n6m’-a-tis), 39, 328 

Oenopides (€-n6p’-i-déz) of Chios, astronomer (5th century B.c..), 339 

Ogygia (O-jij’-1-4), so 

oil refining, 589 

Olbia, 135, 157, 575 

Old Age, see Geras 

Old Comedy, 231, 429 

Old Market Woman, 626* 

“Old Oligarch,” 279-280, 283 

Old Testament, 604 

oligarchy, 109-112, 247, 255, 449 

olive culture, see arboriculture 

Olympia (6-lim’-pi-a) 38, 39, 40, 48, 88, 89, 105, 180, 181, 211, 213-216, 222, 325, 328, 430, 445, 496, 
538 

Olympiads, 217, 613, 615 

Olympians (gods), 177, 180-188, 195, 210-211, 467 

Olympias, Queen of Macedonia (d. 316 B.c), 476, 481, 538, 544, 549 

Olympic games, 5, 417, 91, 200, 213-216, 317, 349, 472, 668 

Olympieum (6-lim’-pi-@’-Gm) 574, 617 

Olympus (64im’-piis) 17;,, 30, 37, 56, 99, 106, 131, 175, 181, 182 

Olympus, musician (8th century B.C..), 227 

Olynthus (6-lin’-this), 158, 477, 525 

Onatas (6-na’-tas), sculptor (5th century B.C.), 322 

Oneiros (6-ni’-rés) 186 

Onias III, high priest of Jerusalem (2nd century B.C..), 594 


On Conoids and Spheroids (Archimedes), 630 

On Floating Bodies (Archimedes), 630 

“On Marriage” (Theophrastus), 640 

On Nature (Alcmaeon), 342 

On Nature (Anaxagoras), 339, 417* 

On Nature (Empedocles), 356 

On Nature (Epicurus), 645 

On Nature (Gorgias), 360 

On Nature (Heracleitus), 144 

On Nature (Parmenides), 350 

Onomacritus (6’-né-mak’-r i-tiis) scholar (520 B.c.), 190 
On Plane Equilibriums (Archimedes), 630 

On Purifications (Empedocles), 356 

On Spirals (Archimedes), 630 

On the Crown (Demosthenes), 484-485 

“On the Heart” (Corpus Hippocraticum), 345 

On the Heavens (Aristotle), 526* 

“On the Improvement of the Intellect” (Pythagoras), 165* 
On the Peace (Isocrates), 487 

“On the Physician” (Corpus Hippocraticum), 346 

On the Sizes and Distances of the Sun and the Moon (Aristarchus), 634 
On the Soul (Aristotle), 526* 


ontology, in philosophy of Thales, 137 
of Anaximander, 138 
of Heracleitus, 145-146 
of Pythagoras, 165 
of Anaxagoras, 339 
of Parmenides, 350 
of Empedocles, 357 
of Plato, 515-517 
of Epicurus, 646 
of Stoics, 652-653 
“On Wounds in the Head” (Hippocrates), 343 
optics, 638 
oracles, 197-199 
oratory, 53-54, 256, 360, 430, 483-485 
orchestra, 378 
Orchomenos (6r-kém’-€-nds), 29, 35, 42, 88, 103, 543, 665 
Oresteia (8’-rés-t@’-y4) (Aeschylus), 383, 384, 386-391, 411 
Orestes (6-rés’-t€z), 61, 108, 195, 201, 311, 386, 388-389, 404, 409-411, 431 
Orestes (Euripides), 401* 
“Organon” (Aristotle), 526-527 
Orientalization, 577-578 
Oriental style (architecture), 219 
Orontes (6-r6n’-t8Z) River, 564, 572, 575 
Oropus (6-r6’-piis) 108 
Orpheus (6r’-ftis), 43, 69, 180-190, 191, 227, 303, 319 
Orpheus among the Thractons, 315 
Orphism, 68, 165, 190-192, 467, 523, 566, 668 
Orthagoras (6r-thag’-6-ras), tyrant of Sicyon (fl. 676 B.c.), 89 
Ortygia (Or-tiy’-F@) 179 470-471, 474, 475 
Oscophoria, 199 
Osiris (6-si’-ris), 68, 178, 187*, 432, 595, 668 
Ossa (6s’~4), Mt., 106 
Ostia (6s’-tya), 620 
ostracism, 125-126, 237, 246, 247, 266 
Othrys (6th’-ris), Mt., 106 
Otricoli (6-trik’-6-1€) 624 
Ovid (Publius Ovidius Naso), Latin poet (43 B.C.-A.D. 17), 155, 157 
Oxus (6k’-stis) River, 575 


Oxyrhynchus (6k’-si-ring’-kis) 155. 


P 


Paches (pa’-kéz), Athenian general (5th century B.C.), 443 
Pacific Ocean, 3 

pacifism, 406, 415 

Paeonia (pé-6’-ni-a) 238 

Paeonius of Ephesus, architect (6th century B.C.), 143 


Paeonius, architect, 618 
Paeonius (pé-6'-ni-as) of Mende, sculptor (fl. 5th century B.C.), 324, 328 
Paestum (pés’-tiim), 168, 226, see also Poseidonia 
Paetus (pé-é’-tiis) and Arria (a-t€’-4), 623 
painting, in Crete, 17-18, 19-20 
in Mycenae, 31 
in 6th century, 223 
in Periclean age, 315-318 
in 4th century, 492-494 
in Hellenistic age, 618-621 
palaces, in Crete, 6-8, 11, 12, 18-20 
in Tiryns and Mycenae, 27-30 
in Homeric society, 53 
Palace of Minos, The (Evans), 6* 
palaestras, 212, 288-289, 567 
Palaikastro (pal’-1-kas’-trd), 6, 7, 11, 12, 22 
Palatine Hill, 493 
Palermo, 170, 575, see also Panormus 
Palestine, 21, 70, 234, 557, 572, 573, 579, 585, 594, 605, 667 
Pallas (pal’~as), 182 
Pallas Athene, see Athena 
Pamphilus (pam’-fi-las) painter (4th century B.C.), 492 
Pamphylia (pam-fil’-i-a) 245 
Pan (pan), 88, 177, 610, 616, 625 
Panaenus (pd-né’-nus), painter (5th century B.C), 317, 325 
Panaetius (pa-né’-shi-is) of Rhodes, Stoic philosopher (ca. 185-110 B.c.), 652 
Panathenaea (pan’~ath-€-né’=4) 159 193, 199, 212-213, 334 


Panathenaicus (pan’-a-thé-na’-i-kis) (Isocrates), 488 
Panboeotia (pan’-bé-o’-shi-a) 103 

Pandora (pan-d6’-ra) 101 

panegyreis, 200 

Panegyricus (pan’-é-jir’-i-kiis) (Isocrates), 486-487, 488 
Panhellenic games, 91, 200, 211, 213, 216, 262 
Panhellenism, 485 

Panionia (pan’-i-0’-ni-a) 999 

Panionium ‘pan’-i-O-ai-im) 457 

pankration, 214—215 

Panormus (pé-n6or’-mtis), 156, 170, 241, 575 
pantheism, 414, 565 

Panticapaeum (pan’-té-ka-pé’-im) 157, 575 

paper, 8, 206 

Paphlagonia ‘paf'-la-g6’-ni-a) 938, 275 

Paphos (pa’-f6s), 34 

papyrus, 206, 591, 600 

Paradise Lost (Milton), 386 

paradox, in philosophy, 145, 351 

parasites, 294 


parchment, 206, 600 

Paribeni, Italian archeologist, 6 

Paris, son of Priam, 36, 53, 55, 56, 59, 171, 185, 404 

parks, 592, 617 

Parmenides (pat-mén’-i-déz) of Flea, philosopher (6th century B.C.), 136, 139, 144, 168, 339, 349, 350- 
351, 352, 353, 356, 359, 367, 516* 

Parmenides (Plato), 364, 513*, 514 

Parmenio (par-mé’-ni-6) Macedonian general (400-330 B.c.), 541, 549 

Parnassus (par-nas’-tis), Mt., 38, 39, 98, 104, 105 

Parnes (par-nés) Mts., 109 

Parni, 578 

Parnon Mts., 72, 107 

Paros (pa’-rés), 131-132, 221, 236, 329 

Parrhasian Mts., 88 

Parrhasius (pa-ra’-shi-is) painter (fl. 400 B.c.), 317-318 

Parthenon (par’-thé-non), 122, 199, 225, 266, 267, 290, 324-325, 327, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332-335, 378, 
494, 558, 618, 623, 628 

Parthia (par’-thi-a), 578, 579 

Parts of Animals (Aristotle), 526* 

Parysatis (par-is’-a-tis) 547 

Pascal, Blaise, French philosopher and mathematician (1623-1662), 657, 669 

Pasion (pa’-si-6n) banker (5th century B.c.), 274, 278, 464 

Pasiphaé (pa-sif’-4-€) 14, 29 

Pasteur, Louis, French chemist (1822-1895), 165+ 

pastorals, 171, 609-612 

Pataikion (pa-ti-ke-on), thief (Sth century B.c.), 201 

Pater, Walter, English essayist and critic (1839-1894), 127*, 537 

Patrae (pat’-ré), 89, 560 

Patras, see Patrae 

patrimony, 259, 281 

patriotism, 201, 566 

Patroclus (pa-tr6’-Kliis) 46 48 58, 193, 208, 212, 220, 551, 620 

Paul, Saint, Apostle to the Gentiles (?-67?), 91, 136, 595, 607, 658 

Paul et Virginie (Bernardin de Saint-Pierre), 25* 

Paullus, Aemilius, Roman general (229-160 B.c.), 326, 665 

Pausanias (p6-sa’-ni-as) traveler and topographer (fl. 2nd century A.D.), 22*, 26, 28, 29, 73, 88, 89, 92, 
159, 176, 215, 221, 226, 227, 295, 328, 496, 497, 559, 618 

Pausanius, King of Sparta (fl. 479 B.c), 242, 246 

Pausanias, Macedonian officer (fl. 336 B.c.), 481, 542 

Pausias (p6’-sé-as) of Sicyon, painter (4th century B.C.), 492 

Pax Romana, 577 

Paxos (pak’-s6s), 159 

Peace, The (Aristophanes), 423 

Peace of Antalcidas, see King’s Peace 

Peace of Nicias, 443, 445 

Pedasus (péd’-a-siis) 431 

Pegasus (pég’-a-sus) 98 

Peisistratids, 123, 219, see also Hippias and Hipparchus, tyrants of Athens 


Peisistratus (pi-sis’-cra-tis) Athenian tyrant (605-527 B.c), 103, 110, 113, 119-123, 124, 188, 189, 200, 
207, 208, 212, 223, 226, 233, 249, 265, 269 

Pelasgi (pé-laz’-j1), 30, 31, 37-38, 40, 64, 88, 108 

Peleus (pé’-liis), 43 

Pelias (P@-li-ds) 43, 403 

Pelion (PE’-li-6n) wits, 106, 328 

Pella (P&l’-@) 70, 418, 437, 525, 542, 580, 651 

Pellene (PE-E’-né) g9, 560, 569 

Pelopidas (pé-lop’-i-das) Theban general (d. 364 B.c.), 194, 462 

Peloponnesian League, 86 

Peloponnesian War, 80, 108, 118, 252, 253, 269, 295, 326, 365, 391, 399, 415, 420, 432, 437, 441-452, 
455, 460, 480, 485, 572 

Peloponnesus (pél-6-p6-né’-stis), 26, 27, 30, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 62, 63, 70, 72, 73, 86, 89, 92, 108, 128, 221, 
231, 266, 320, 323, 432, 441, 446, 447, 462, 477, 553, 560, 568, 569, 621 

Pelops (pe’-lops), 39, 42, 51, 61, 62, 86, 328, 386 

Penelope (pé-nel’-6-pé), 46, 48, 53, 59-60, 61, 210, 318 

Peneus (pé-né’-tis) River, 417, 106 

pentacosiomedimni, 115 

Pentateuch, 595 

pentathlon, 214 

Pentelicus (pén-tél’-i-kus) tit, 109, 320, 328, 329, 332, 464 

Pentheus (pén’-thtis), 418, 419 

People of Athens, The (Parrhasius), 318 

Peparethos (pé’-par-é’-thos), 158 

Perdiccas (Per -dik’-as) II, King of Macedonia (reigned 454—413 B.c), 343 

perfumes, 291-292 

Pergamene Library, 579, 602 

Pergamum (par’-ga-mim) 557, 559, 575, 578. 579, 600, 601, 602, 618, 623, 627, 639, 663, 664, 665 

periaktoi, 379 

Periander (pér’-i-n-dér), tyrant of Corinth (625-585 B.C), 89t-, 90-91, 92, 141 

Periclean age, 50, 53, 109, 142, 172, 177, 188, 207, 226, 242, 248-456, 560, 566 

Pericles (Pét’-i-KlEZ) | thenian statesman (4952-429 B.C), 7, 10, 29, 40, 70, no, 119, 150, 157, 182, 188, 
203, 207, 236, 245, 246, 247, 248-254, 255, 259, 264, 271, 272, 283, 295, 314, 325, 330, 332, 340, 341, 
392, 420, 421, 430, 433, 434, 435, 437, 439, 440, 441-442, 444, 445, 448, 450, 468, 479, 535, 554, 594, 
617 

Periegesis (pér’ -i-t-jé’-sis) (Pausanias), 26* 

Perinthus, 157 

Perioeci (pér’-i-€’-si), 7374, 77, 459 

Peripatetic school, 525, 640, 641 

Pernier, L., Italian archeologist, 6 

Persaeus (pér-sé’-tis), philosopher and writer (3rd century B.C.), 651 

persecution, religious, 581, 582-583 

Persephone (per-séf’-6-ne), 50*, 54*, 68, 69, 72, 73, 178, 182, 185*, 187, 189, 190, 231, 232, 426, 499 

Persepolis (pér-sép’-6-lis) 545546 

Perseus (piir’-stis), 28, 387, 39 

Perseus, King of Macedonia (reigned 178-168 B.c.), 558, 613, 664-665 

Perseus (in Works and Days), 100 


Perseus, 321 

Persia, 4, 55, 67, 69, 70, 71, 87, 95, 98, 103, 104, 130, 131, 135, 136, 141, 150, 194, 203, 234-236, 238, 
245, 246, 294, 437, 439, 448, 459, 461, 468, 472, 477, 479, 486-487, 489, 491, 494, 525 545, 543, 544, 
545-545, 547, 548, 572, 574, 575, 576, 578, 591, 592, 593, 606, 637, 660 

Persian Gulf, 572 

Persian War, 80, 88, 95, 149, 151, 168, 173, 216, 226, 238-242, 274, 276, 329, 375, 391, 430, 433 

Persian Women, The (Aeschylus), 382*, 384* 

Petra (pé’-tra), 576 

Phaeacian (f@-a’-shan), 48, 49, 52 

Phaedo (fe’-do) of Elis, philosopher (5th-4th century B.C.), 369, 455 

Phaedo (Plato), 364, 371, 513*, 514 

Phaedra (fé’-dra), 22, 402-403 

Phaedrus (fe’-driis), Athenian (5th century B.c.), 370 

Phaedrus (Plato), 302, 513*, 514 

Phaestus (fés’-ttis), 6, 7, 10, 11, 15, 21 

Phaéthon (fa’-é-thon), 177*, 501 

Phainomena (Eudoxus), 501, 635 

phalanx, 476-477 

Phalaris (fal’-€-ris) tyrant of Acragas (570-554 B.C.), 171, 172 

Phalerum (fa-le’-rim), 250 

phallic worship, 13, 178, 199, 231 

Phaon (fa’-6n), sailor (7th century B.c.), 155 

Pharnabazus (far’-na-ba’-ztis) Persian general (5th-4th century B.c.), 451 

Pharos (fa’-r6ds), 134, 143*, 590*, 592, 595 

Pharsalus (far-sa’-liis), 106 

Phasis (f4"-sis), 157 

Pheidias, (fi’-di-8s), sculptor (ca. 490-432 B.C.), 52, 181, 199, 202, 221, 251, 252, 253, 291, 315, 316, 317, 
320, 322, 323-327, 331, 332, 334, 397, 491, 496, 497, 498, 671 

Pheidias, astronomer (4th-3rd century B.C.), 628 

Pheidippides (fi-dip’-i-déz) courier (490 B.c.), 215 

Pheidippides (in Clouds), 425-426 

Pheidon (fi’-don), King of Argos (748 B.c.), 72, 114 

Pherae (fé’-ré), 106 

Pherecrates (f@-rék’-ra-téz), dramatist (fl. 438 B.c), 420 

Pherecydes (fér’-é-si’-déz) of Syros, philosopher (fl. 6th century B.c.), 131, 140 

Phigalea (f€'-ga-lé’-ya) 397, 328 

Phliadelpheus, Alexandre, museum curator, 499* 

Philadelphia, 580 

Philae (fi’-lé), 618 

philanthropy, 294, 563 

Philataerus (fil’-a-té’-ris) founder of Pergamene kingdom (3rd century B.C.), 578 

Philebus (fi-le’-biis) (Plato), 513* 

Philemon (fi-lé’-mon), dramatist (361-263 B.C.), 412, 419, 429, 606, 607, 608, 667, 668 

Philip, physician (3rd century B.C.), 541 

Philip II, King of Macedonia (382-336 B.C), 54, 70, 103, 104*, 157, 158, 213, 265, 266, 461, 463, 467, 471, 
475-478, 479-481, 484, 486, 488, 491, 498, 503, 524, 525, 538, 540, 541, 542, 543, 548, 550, 554, 558, 
641 

Philip V, King of Macedonia (220-179 B.c.), 561, 568, 587, 662-663, 664 

Philippica (Theopompus), 488 


Philistion (fi-lis’-té-n), physician (4th century B.C.), 501, 502 
Philistius, historian (432-356 B.c.), 473 
Philoctetes (Pythagoras), 322 
Philoctetes (fil’-6k-t8’-téz) (Sophocles), 294, 392, 397, 622 
Philo Judaeus, Jewish philosopher (20 B.c-A.D. 54), 147, 595 
Philolaus (fi-16-la’-iis) of Thebes, philosopher (b. 480 B.c.), 166, 339, 352 
philology, 359 
Philomelus (fi-k6m’-€-lis) | Phocian general (4th century B.c.), 104 
Philon (f1’-l6n), architect (4th century B.C.), 491, 617 
Philon of Byzantium, mechanician (fl. 146 B.c.), 633 
Philopoemen (fil’-6-pé’-mén), general and statesman (252?-183 B.C.), 570, 613 
philosophy, of Anaxagoras, 330-341 

of Anaximander, 138-139 

of Anaximenes, 139 

of Antisthenes, 505-506 

of Aristippus, 503-505 

of Aristotle, 524-537 

of Diogenes, 506-509 

of Empedocles, 355-358 

of Epicureans, 644-649 

of Heracleitus, 144-148 

of Isocrates, 485-488 

of idealists, 349-351 

of materialists, 352-355 

origins of, 135-136 

of Parmenides, 350 

of Plato, 500-524 

of Pythagoras, 164-166 

and return to religion, 657-658 

of scientists, 500-503 

of Skeptics, 640-644 

of Socrates, 364—373 

of Sophists, 358-364 

of Stoics, 650-657 

of Thales, 136-138 

of Xenophanes, 167-168 

of Zeno of Elea, 351 
Philostephanus (fil’-6-stéf’-4-niis) of Corinth, banker (5th century B.c), 274 
Philotas (fi-16’-tas), son of Parmenio (330 B.c), 549 
Philoxenus (fi-léks’-€-nis) painter (fl. 4th century B.C.), 620 
Philoxenus, poet (435-380 B.c.), 472 
Phintias (fin’-ti-as), Pythagorean (4th century B.c.), 471* 
Phlius (fli’-tis), 569 
Phocaea (f6-sé’-a), 150, 156, 169 
Phocion (f6’-shi-6n), Athenian statesman and general (402-317 B.c.), 264, 479, 558 
Phocis (fli’-iis), 27, 104, 198, 441, 477, 542, 543 
Phoebe (fe’-be), 182 
Phoebidas (fé’-bi-das), Spartan general (4th century B.C.), 295 
Phoebus (fé’-biis), 104 


Phoenicia (fé-nish’-i-a), 4, 5, 55, 68, 135, 161, 203, 275, 544, 557, 572, 573, 576, 578, 585 
Phoenicians, 4, 8, 15, 31 47, 55, 67, 68, 70, 72, 109*, 133, 134, 170, 205, 238, 580 
Phormio, banker (4th century B.c.), 278, 478 

Phradmon, sculptor (5th century B.c.), 322 

phratries, 108, 175 

Phreattys (fré-a’-tis) 259 

Phrixus (frik’-siis), 42-43 

Phrygia (frij’-1-4), 90, 30, 35, 39, 69, 178, 228, 238, 451, 559 

Phrygian mode (music), 69, 228*, 518 

Phryne (fri’-neé), courtesan (4th century B.c.), 300-301, 467, 495, 496, 641-642 
Phrynichus (frin’-i-kis), dramatic poet (fl. 6th-5th century B.C.), 382* 

Phthiotis (thi-6’-tis), 106, 128, 198 

Phyla (fi’-la), 401 

Phylakopi (fil-6-k6p’-€), 33 

physics, 138, 341, 500, 527, 630-631, 633-634 

Physics (Aristotle), 526, 527 

physiology, 138, 345, 502-503, 531, 639 

Pieria (PI-€r’-i-€) 1 06 

Pillars of Hercules, 417, 551 

Pinakotheka (Pin’~a-k6-thé’-ka) 33) 579 


Pindar (Pin’-dar) ot (522-448? B.C), 72, 76*, 91, 103, 107, 196, 201, 216, 361, 374-377, 437.438, 543 

Pindaric odes, 375-377 

piracy, 10, 30-31, 47, 48-49, 54, 171, 262, 275 

Piraeus (pi-ré’-iis), 11, 106, 109, 129, 237, 246, 250, 255, 275, 285, 290, 299, 329, 451, 452, 464, 491, 501, 
506, 560, 561, 562, 571, 607 

Pirithous (pi-rith’-5-as) 328 

Pitane (Pi-tan’-€) 579 


Pittacus (Pit’-a-kiis) tyrant of Mytilene (650-570 B.C), 141, 151, 153 

Plain (political party), 119-120, 124 

Plataea (pla-té’-a) 79, 98, 103, 171, 203, 234, 235, 239, 240, 242, 312, 383, 455, 462, 543, 545 

Plato (pla’-t6), philosopher (4272-347 B.C.), 3, 68, 86, 87, 107, 118, 136, 152, 162, 166, 167, 168, 176, 191, 
197, 202, 205, 206, 211, 226, 228*, 229, 249, 252, 267, 278, 280, 282, 287, 288, 293, 297, 300, 302, 310, 
311, 324, 349, 353, 358, 359, 361, 362, 363, 364, 366, 367, 368, 369, 373, 382, 392, 401, 417*, 426, 453, 
454, 455. 465, 467, 468, 469, 472-474 483, 485, 486, 490, 491, 492, 500, 501, 508, 509-524, 526, 533, 
554, 562, 601, 628, 629, 631, 640, 641, 642, 643, 644, 650, 656, 670, 671 

Plautus, Titus Maccius, Roman dramatist (254?-184 B.c.), 606, 668 

Pliny the Elder (Caius Plinius Secundus), Roman naturalist and encyclopedist (23—79), 55, 143, 205, 223, 
316, 317, 323, 492, 498, 528, 592, 619, 621, 622 

Plotinus (pl6-ti’-nus), Egyptian philosopher (205?-270?), 136, 657 

plumbing, 22, 52 

Plutarch (pléo’-tark) historian (462-120), 26, 68, 78, 79, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 103, 104, 112, 113, 114, 
116, 118-119, 129, 130, 142, 237, 240, 242*, 248, 249, 251, 252, 291*, 300, 305, 312, 370*, 419, 434, 
435, 442, 444, 455, 474, 478, 483-484, 488, 492, 500, 538, 539, 541, 548, 549, 553, 629, 632, 633, 634, 
645, 660, 661 

Pluto (pl60’-t5) 96° 178, 179, 189, 312 

Plutus (Pl60’-tis) so Pluto 

Flutus (Aristophanes), 283 

Pnyx (niks), 255 


Po River, 159 
Poems and Ballads (Swinburne), 154* 
Poetics (Aristotle), 526* 
poetry, of Alcaeus, 151-152 
of Anacreon 149 
of Apollonius of Rhodes, 608-609 
of Archilochus, 132 
of Callimachus, 608 
contests, 216 
in early Greece, 139-140 
of Hesiod, 98-103 
of Homer, 44, 52, 207-211 
of Jews, 603 
in Megara, 92-95 
of Mimnermus, 148 
and music, 226 
origin of, 193 
of Pindar, 375-377 
of Sappho, 153-156 
of Simonides, 130-131 
in Sparta, 74—77 
of Stesichorus, 171 
of Theocritus, 609-612 
police, 466 
Polis (p8’-lis), sg0 
politics, Pythagorean, 166 
of Plato, 519-521 
of Aristotle, 534-537 
Politics (Aristotle), 526*, 533* 
Polity of the Athenians, The (Old Oligarch), 279 
Pollias, potter, (6th century B.C.), 220 
Pollux (p6l’-uiks) (mythology), 105* 
Pollux, Julius, grammarian (2nd century A.D.), 212 
Polyaegos (pol’-i-€’-gos) 158 
Polybius (p6-lib’-i-ts) historian (ca. 202-120 B.c.), 79, 157, 172, 564, 568, 572, 593, 598, 600, 613-615, 
632, 643-644, 659, 663, 665, 666 
Polycleitus (POl’-i-Kli’-tiis) | utptor (£1. 430 B.C.), 72, 217, 322-323, 498 
Polycleitus the Younger, sculptor (4th century B.c.), 96 
Polycrates (pO-lik’-ra-téz) tyrant of Samos (r. 535-515 B.C), 141-143, 149, 161, 206 
Polydorus ‘p6l’-i-d6’-rus) 49 
Polydorus, mythological King of Thebes, 406 
Polydorus, sculptor (1st century B.C.), 622 
polygamy, in Troy, 36; in Sparta, 81-82; in Athens, 304—305. 
Polygnotus (POl’-ig-nd’-tis) oF Thasos, painter (fl. 465 B.C.), 316, 324, 331, 491, 669 
Polymedes (pol-i-mé’-déz) sculptor (archaic period), 68* 
Polymnestor (pol’-im-nés’-tor ) 406 
Polymnestus, poet and musician (7th century B.C.), 75 
Polymnia (p6-lim’-ni-a) 36 


Polynices (pal’-i-ni’-s€z) 41 394, 496 
Polyphemus (pol’-i-fé’-mis) 60 
polytheism, 175-177 
Polyxena (p6-lik’-sé-na) 36, 406 
Pompeii, 18, 178, 618, 620, 669 
Pompey the Great (Cneius Pompeius Magnus), Roman general (106-48 B.c), 67, 106 
Pontica, 156 
Pontus (p6n’-ttis), 275, 578 
Pope, Alexander, English poet (1688-1744), 106* 
Popilius, see Laenas, Caius Popilius 
population, of Crete, 11 
of Carthage, 67 
of Sparta, 73 
of Corinth, 91 
of Aegina, 95 
of Chios, 150 
of Sybaris, 160 
of Syracuse, 172 
of Athens, 254-255, 561 
of Alexandria, 592-593 
Population of Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.c., The (Gomme, A. W.), 2557 
porcelain, see ceramics 
pornai, 299, 300 
pornography, 428—429 
Portland, Duke of, see Bentinck, William Henry 
Portland Vase, 616 
Porus (por’-tis) King of India (ca. 325 B.c.), 546 
Poseidippus (p6s--dip’-4s), dramatist (fl. 3rd century B.C.), 567 
Poseidippus, epigrammatist (ca. 270 B.C.), 577 
Poseidon (po-st’-don), 22, 43, 58, 109, 113, 168, 175, 181, 185, 186, 216, 329, 331, 334, 403, 510 
Poseidonia (P0’-Si-d6"-ni-a) 160, 168, 175, 300, 327. 333 
Poseidon, Thetis, Achilles, and Nereids (Sco-pas), 498 
postal service, 273, 589-590 
Posterior Analytics (Aristotle), 526* 
Potidaea (POt-I-d®'-4) 158, 365, 441, 444, 470, 477 
pottery, see ceramics 
poverty, in Athens, 110-112, 465; in 4th and 3rd centuries, 563 
Pozzuoli, 169, see also Puteoli 
Praesus (pré’-stis), 11 
Prasiae (Pras’ “i€) 108 
Pratinas (pra’-tin-as) tragic poet (fl. 500 B.c.), 377 
Praxagora (praks-ag’ ~6-ra) 283, 427 
Praxagoras, physician (fl. 3rd century B.C.), 638 
Praxinoa (priks-in’-0-a) 609 
Praxiteles (praks-it’-€-léz) sculptor (fl. 340 B.c.), 132, 184, 185, 217, 300, 302, 323, 324, 397, 467, 491, 
492, 495-497, 498, 501, 621, 625, 671 
prayer, 14, 193, 195 
Praying Youth (Boéthus), 625 


premarital relations, in Sparta, 84; in Athens, 299-301 
Priam (pri’-am), 25, 26, 27, 35, 36, 43, 45, 48, 56, 58-59, 406, 407 
Priapus (pri-a’-pus), 178, 299 
Priene (pri-é’-né), 141, 151, 327, 564, 618 
priests, 11, 13-14, 176, 192-195, 198, 595 
printing, 15 
Prior Analytics (Aristotle), 526* 
probouleuma, 256 
Proconnesus (pr6’-k6n-né’-stis), 156 
Procrustes (pr6-kriis’-téz), 40 
Prodicus (pro’-di-kis) of Ceos, humanist (Sth century B.C), 358, 361, 363, 367, 401, 506 
Proetus (pr6-é’-ttis), 27-28 
professionalism, in sports, 12-13, 468, 567 
“Prognostic” (Hippocrates), 343 
Promachus (pré’-ma-kis) Macedonian general (4th century B.C), 551 
Prometheus (pr6-mé’-thtis), 42, 100, 101, 194, 317, 384-385 
Prometheus Bound (Aeschylus), 376, 384-386, 390 
Prometheus the Fire Bringer (Aeschylus), 384 
Prometheus Unbound (Aeschylus), 384 
Prometheus Unbound (Shelley), 386 
property, community, in Homeric society, 46; in Athens, in; in Egypt, 588 
Prophetic books, 595 
Propontis, 4*, 128, 135, 156, 157, 276, 437 
Propylaea (PFOp’--l€'-@) 355, 397, 399, 331 
prose, 139-140, 430-436, 486-491, 612-615 
prostitution, in Sparta, 83 
in Corinth, 91 
in Athens, 116, 299-301, 467-468 
in 3rd century, 567 
in Alexandria, 593 
Protagoras (pr6-tag’-6-ras), philosopher (481-411 B.c.), 136, 358-360, 361, 362, 363, 367, 368, 370, 373, 
417, 437, 514, 642, 643, 657 
Protagoras (Plato), 364, 368, 513* 
Protestantism, 658 
Protogenes (pr6-t6j’-é-néz), painter (fl. 330-300 B.c.), 493, 619 
proverbs, 141, 607 
Proverbs, 603 
Provencal madrigals, 171 
prytaneum, 175, 197 
prytanies, 125, 257 
Psalms, Book of, 603 
Psamtik (psam’-tik) | King of Egypt, Prince of Sais (663-609 B.c.), 173 
Pseira (si’-ra), 11, 22 
Psyche (si’-ké) (Rohde), 532* 
psychology, 145-147, 531-532, 647 
Psychro (si’-kro), 6 
Ptolemies, 544, 575, 579, 582, 588, 589, 590, 592, 596, 597, 601, 602, 608, 609, 618, 623, 627, 638 
Ptolemy (tdl’-€-mi) | Soter, King of Egypt (367-285 B.c.), 550, 558, 572, 579, 585, 586, 593, 595, 601, 
607, 612, 624* 


Ptolemy II Philadelphus, King of Egypt (309-247 B.c.), 585-587, 589, 590*, 591, 593, 594-595, 596, 601, 
609, 6248, 657* 
Ptolemy III Euergetes I, King of Egypt (reigned 246-221 B.c.), 570, 571, 587, 601, 618, 636 
Ptolemy IV Philopator, King of Egypt (reigned 221—204 B.c), 573 
Ptolemy V Epiphanes, King of Egypt (reigned 204-181 B.c), 581, 597 
Ptolemy VI Philometor, King of Egypt (181-145 B.c.), 594, 597, 600 
Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolemaeus), Greco-Egyptian astronomer, geographer, and geometer at Alexandria (fl. 
2nd century B.C.), 635, 669 
public baths, 90 
public works, in Corinth, 90 
in Athens, 121, 250, 251 
in Samos, 142 
in Egypt, 588-589 Punic Wars, 661 
punishment, in Sparta, 83-84 
in Athens, 112, 116-117, 261 
in religion, 290-291 
purdah, 306 
purification rites, 194, 196, 201 
Puritan Reformation, 191 
Puritans, 196, 390, 523, 581, 656 
Puteoli, 169 
Pyanepsia (pi’-a-nép’-si-a) 199 
Pyanepsion (pi’-a-nép’-si-6n) 199 
Pydna (pid’-na) 7, 470, 477, 558, 665 
Pygmalion (pig-ma’-li-Gn) 133 
Pylades (pil’~a-déz) 338389, 410 
Pylus (pi’-lis) in Elis, 58, 60 
Pylus in Messena, 442 
Pyramids, 143* 
Pyrrha (pit’-4), 39, 153 
Pyrrho (pir’-6) philosopher (365-275 B.c), 351, 503, 640, 642-643, 644, 657 
Pyrrhus (pir’-as) King of Epirus (318-272 B.c), 160, 568, 598, 612, 660-661 
Pythagoras (pi-thag’-6-ras) philosopher (6th century B.C), 68, 69, 131, 136, 142, 144, 161-166, 167, 191, 
202, 204, 303, 338, 355, 357, 500, 511*, 523, 628*, 669 
Pythagoras of Rhegium, sculptor (5th century B.C), 322 
Pythagorean society, 166 
Pytheas (pith’-€-as) of Massalia, navigator and geographer (4th century B.C.), 637 
Pythian games, 104*, 105, 179, 200, 216, 317, 477, 525 
Pythian oracle, 124, 161, 198, see also Delphic oracle 
Pythias, wife of Aristotle (4th century B.C), 524-525 
Pythocleides (pith’-6-kli’-déz), musician and poet (5th century B.C.), 248 


Q 


Quadrature of the Parabola, The (Archimedes), 629-630 
quarrying, 133, 271, 464 
Quintilian (Marcus Fabius Quintilianus), Roman rhetorician and critic (35?-100?), 326, 526 


R 


Rabelais, Francois, French physician and writer (14902-1553), 420, 428 
race origins, of Cretes, 20 

of Mycenaeans, 29-30 

of Trojans, 35 

of Achaeans, 39-40 

of Macedonians, 69-70 

of Argives, 72 

of Athenians, 107-108 

common to all Greeks, 203 
Raging Maenad, 498 
rainfall on Mediterranean coasts, 3; in Attica, 107, 268 
Rameses (ram’-é-séz) III, King of Egypt (reigned 1204-1172 B.c), 55, 432 
Ransom of Hector, The (Dionysius), 473 


Rape of the Leucippidae (la-si’-pi-dé) (Polygnotus), 316 
Raphael Sanzio, Italian painter (1483-1520), 400 
Raphia (£8-f€'-a) 573, 580, 587 
Ras-et-Tin, 590* 
rationalism, 70, 414 
red-figure ware, 220, 315 
Red Sea, 576, 589 
redistribution of land, under Lycurgus, 79 

under Peisistratus, 121 

in Athens, 466 

in Sparta, 569 
Reggio, 167, see Rhegium 
“Regimen in Acute Diseases” (Hippocrates), 343, 345 
religion, in Crete, 13-14 

in Mycenae, 32 

in Cyprus, 33-34 

in Homeric society, 54 

in Sparta, 79 

in Athens, 124, 467 

and philosophy, 135-136 

in social structure, 175-202 

in art, 217-218 

in law, 258 

as protection, 262 

in 4th and 3rd centuries, 565-566; 

in Judea, 580 

in Egypt, 595 

in Epicureanism, 646 

in Stoicism, 653-654 

return to, 657-658 
Rembrandt van Rijn, Dutch painter (1606-1669), 333 
Renaissance, 203, 296, 349, 558, 576, 622, 667, 670 
Renan, Ernest, French Orientalist, author, and critic (1823-1892), 604 


Reproduction of Animals (Aristotle), 526*, 527* 
reproduction worship, 13, 177, 178, 179 
Republic (Plato), 206, 490, 509, 513*, 514 
Republic (Zeno), 563, 651 
Revelation, Book of, 604* 
revenge, in Homeric society, 54 
in Athens, 112 
revenue, 265-266, 439, 466 
revolution, in Sicyon, 89 
of Solon, 112-119 
of Aristogeiton, 124 
in Samos, 284 
in Leontini, 284 
in Corcyra, 285-286 
in Sparta, 568-570 
in Egypt, 597 
Rhacotis (ra-k6’-tis), 592 
Rhadamanthus (rad’-a-man’-this) 14 
Rhamnus, 108 
rhapsodes, 207, 229 
Rhea (r€~a), 20, 32, 99; see also Cybele 
Rhegion, 167, see Rhegium 
Rhegium, 160, 169, 322, 472 
rhetoric, 356, 430, 485-486 
Rhetoric (Aristotle), 526* 
rhetors, 260-261, 469 
Rhodae (r6’-di), 169 
Rhodes (rédz), 33, 62, 70, 128, 133, 134, 177, 219, 374, 437, 470, 493, 558, 562, 564, 566, 567, 570-571, 
575, 580, 585, 609, 619, 621, 623, 627, 663, 665 
Rhoecus (ré’-ktis), architect and sculptor (fl. 640 B.C.), 68, 143, 221 
Rhone River, 169 
rhyme, 207 
Ridgeway, William, Sir, English archeologist, 37 
Rita, 258 
rituals, 13-14, 175, 177, 187, 188-189, 190-191, 192-195, 199-200, 201 
roads, in Arcadia, 88 
in Athens, 121, 272 
in Seleucid Empire, 575 
Rome, 11, 14, 33, 357, 44, 68, 70, 80, 86, 106, 109, 155, 169, 170, 197, 198, 205, 255, 266, 274, 280, 298, 
314, 323, 470, 472, 499, 526, 557, 558, 561, 5&1, 566, 570, 571, 573, 574, 575, 576, 577, 578, 579, 580, 
581, 584, 587, 589, 591, 592, 593, 594, 598, 599, 601, 613, 614, 618, 626, 632, 637, 643, 649, 656, 658, 
659-666, 667, 668 
Room of the Virgins, 335 
Rosas, 169, see Rhodae 
Rosetta Stone, 597 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, French philosopher (1712-1778), 18, 280, 308, 372, 509, 670 
Roxana, wife of Alexander the Great (d. 310 B.c.), 547 
Rubens, Peter Paul, Flemish painter (1577-1640), 620 
Runner (Parrhasius), 317-318 


Ruskin, John, English author and art critic (1819-1900), 626 
Russell, Bertrand, English philosopher and writer, 351* 
Russia, 25, 26, 75, 157, 219, 590 


Sabazius (sa-ba’-zi-is) | 186 
Sacae (sa’-sé), 238 
Sack of Troy (Polygnotus), 316 
Sacred Band, 462, 480, 541 
“Sacred Disease, The” (Hippocrates), 344 
Sacred Wars, 104, 477 
Sacred Way (Athens to Eleusis), 188, 272 
Sacred Way (of temple of Apollo), 105 
sacrifice, in Crete, 13-14 
in Homeric society, 54 
at Delphi, 105 
in religious structure, 193-195 
Saffron Picker, 18 
St. Elias, Mt., 96, 1817 
Saute (sa’-it) Age (Egypt), 68 
Sakkara (sa-ki’-ra), 68 
Salaminia (sal’~a-min’-i-4), 447 


Salamis (sal’-a-mis) 34, 56, 95, 109, 113, 173, 194, 233, 237, 239-241, 242, 245, 246, 247, 248, 271, 319, 
383, 392, 401, 431, 448, 455, 560 

Salerno, 168 

Salonika, 575, see also Thessalonica 

Samaria (sa-mar’-i-a) 579, 580 

Samarkand (sam’-ér-kand’), 550 

Samos (sa’-m6s), 68, 85, 90, 91, 133, 140, 141-143, 149, 151, 161, 169, 175, 219, 226, 231, 235, 253, 284, 
327, 342, 439, 449, 470, 585, 644 

Samothrace (sam’-6-thras), 156, 222, 498, 508, 505 

Sand-Reckoner, The (Archimedes), 630, 634 

Sanskrit, 204 

sapphic meter, 154 

“Sapphics” (Swinbume), 154* 

Sappho (saf’-0), poet (7th century B.C.), 36, 75, 76*, 149, 151-156, 159, *86, 193, 302, 603 

Saracens, 170, 622* 

sarcophagi, 6, 16, 18, 623 

Sarcophagus of Alexander, 623 

Sardinia (sar-din’-i-a), 67, 661 

Sardis (sér’-dis) G9, 76, 118, 234, 235, 447, 461, 587 

Saros (sa’-rés), Gulf of, 89 

Sarton, George Alfred Leon, historian of science, 638 

Sassanid (848’~sa-nid) Dynasty, 576 

Satan, 581, 605 

Saturnalia (sat’-€r-na’-li-a) 199 


Satyr (Praxiteles), 495 
satyr plays, 231, 384, 420 
satyrs, 178, 180 
Savignoni, Italian archeologist, 6 
Scamander River, 35 
Scandile (skan’-di-lé), 158 
Scepsis (skép’-sis) 601 
Schlegel, August Wilhelm, critic (1767-1849), 386 
Schliemann, Heinrich, German archeologist (1822-1890), 5, 6, 22*, 24-29, 32, 34, 35, 159 
Scholastics, 523, 667, 670 
schools, 288-289, 567, 604 
Schopenhauer, Arthur, German philosopher (1788-1860), 357, 657, 670 
science, in Crete, 15 
origins of, 135-136 
in 7th and 6th centuries, 136-139 
of Pythagoras, 164 
in Periclean age, 337-348 
in 4th century, 500-503 
of Aristotle, 526-531 
in Hellenistic age, 627-639 
scientific method, 527 
Scillus (sil’-Gs) in Elis, 489, 504 
Scione (si-0’-né), 158 
Scipio Aemilianus Africanus Minor, Publius Cormelius, Roman general (185-129 B.c.), 602, 613, 614, 643, 
666 
Scipio Africanus Major, Publius Cormelius, Roman general (237-183 B.C.), 663, 664 
Scipio family, 575 
Scodra, 661 
Scopas (sko’-pas), sculptor (4th century B.C), 492, 494, 497-498, 623 
Scotland, 637 
scribes, in Crete, 8, 11 
in Homeric society, 52 
in Egypt, 588, 591 
Scriptures, 604, see Bible 
sculpture, in Crete, 17 
in Mycenae, 28, 31 
in Troy, 34 
Egyptian and early Greek, 68 
in 7th and 6th centuries, 221-223 
in Periclean age, 318-327 
in 4th century, 492, 494-499 
in Hellenistic age, 621-625 
Scutari, 156, see Chrysopolis 
Scylax (ski’-laks) of Caria, historian (6th-5th centuries B.c.), 341 
Scylla (sil’-a), 61, 167 
Scyllis, Cretan sculptor (fl. 580 B.c), 23, 221, 322 
Scyros (ské’-ids), 40, 158, 461 
Scythia (sith’-i-a) | 157, 234, 238, 276 
Scythopolis, 580 


Seager, Richard B., American archeologist, 6 

secret ballot, 256 

secret police, in Sparta, 74, 80-81 

Segesta (sé-jés’-ta), 171, 327, 446 

Seisachtheia (si-zak’-thi-a’) (Solon), 113-114 

Selene (sé-lé’-né), 177, 611 

Seleucia (sé-li’-shi-a) 557, 559, 562, 572-573, 575, 576, 577, 587 
Seleucid Empire, 548, 572-578, 579, 581, 587, 664 

Seleucus (sé-li’-kiis) I Nicator, King of Syria (365-281 B.c.), 558, 559, 572-573, 576, 612 
Seleucus III Soter, King of Syria (reigned 227-223 B.c.), 571 

Seleucus IV Philopator, King of Syria (reigned 187-176 B.c.), 573, 665 
Seleucus, astronomer (3rd century B.C), 577, 634 

Selinus (sé-li’-nus), 170, 171, 172, 327, 356, 438, 471 

Sellasia (8€-la’-shi-a) 579 

Selymbria, 157, 343 

Semele (sém’-é-lé), 187, 432 

Semites, 15, 34, 35, 170, 205, 297 

Semonides (sé-md6n’-i-déz) of Amorgos, poet (f1.650B.C), 131, 305 
Senate (Athens), 110, 112, 115, 116, 121, 247 

Senate (Rome), 613, 643, 600, 663, 664, 665, 666 

Senate (Sparta), 70-80 

senate of elders (Crete), 23 

Seneca, Lucius Annaeus, Roman philosopher and writer (4 B.C.-A.D. 65), 645, 658 
separatism, 203-204. 


Serapis (8€-F4’-pis) <6 595, 601 
Serbia, 543 
serfdom, in Homeric society, 46 
in Sparta, 73-74 
in Athens, III 
in Sybaris, 160 
Seriphos (sé-re’-f6s), 131 
Seven against Thebes, 41 
Seven Against Thebes (Aeschylus), 383, 384* 
Seven Wise Men, 91, 118, 137, 141 
Seven Wonders of the World, 143, 326, 494, 590, 621 
sexagesimal system, 69, 338 
Shakespeare, William, English poet and dramatist (1564-1616), 132*, 374, 390, 419, 428 
Shantung, 168 
shaving, 539-566 
Shaw, George Bernard, Irish dramatist and critic, 323 
Shechem, see Neapolis (Shechem) 
shekel, 20 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, English poet (1792-1822), 245, 386, 412 
shipping, in Aegean, 4 
at Troy, 36 
at Athens, 273, 275-276 
ships and shipbuilding, in Phoenicia, 4 
in Athens, 273 
in Syracuse, 471, 598-599 


Shore (political party), 119-120, 124 

shorthand, 600 

“Should Old Men Govern?” (Plutarch), 130 

sibyls, 169, 197 

Sicans, 170 

Sicels (sis’-elz), 170, 172 

Sicily, 3, 4, 21, 22, 67, 71, 90, 92, 106, 128, 153, 161, 169-173, 197, 226, 231, 241-242, 275, 276, 342, 
360, 376, 391, 419, 420, 438-439, 443, 445-446, 448, 471-475, 486, 510, 557, 566, 576, 598-599, 609, 
612, 660-661 

Sicinos (si’-kin-ds), 137 

sickness, theory of, 195-196 

Sicyon (sik’-i-6n) 23, 64, 79, 89, 90, 105, 160, 219, 221, 231, 322, 497, 560 

Sidon (si’-don), 4, 68, 544, 623 

Sigeum (si-jé’-im) Cape, 544 

sileni, 178, 180 

Silenus (si-lé’-ntis), 365, 510 

Silloi (Timon of Phlius), 642 

Silver Race (Theogony), 102 

Simaetha (si-mé’-tha) 197,567, 611 

Simmias, philosopher and poet (Sth-4th centuries B.c.), 400, 506 

Simon Maccabeus, Jewish patriot (2nd century B.C.), 583, 584 

Simon, disciple of Socrates 5th-4th centuries B.C.), 513 


Simonides (si-m6n’-I-déz) of Ceos, poet (ca. 556-468 B.C.), 76*, 123, 129-131, 149, 211, 216, 228, 267, 
374, 375, 438, 533 
Simus (si’-miis), Phrygian (4th century B.c.), 505 
sin, idea of, 196, 390 
Sinai, 544, 589 
Sinbad, 59* 
singing, in Crete, 14 
in Homeric society, 52 
in Sparta, 74—77 
in social structure, 228-230 
Sinope (Sin’-6-pé) 135, 156, 213, 507, 508, 575 
Sinuhe, 59* 
Siphnian Treasury, 132 
Siphnos (sef’-nds), 105, 132-133 
Sirach, Joshua ben, Jewish philosopher (2nd century B.c.), 604 
Sirens, 61 
Sitting Maiden, 625 
Siwa (sé’-wa), 544, 549 
skene, 378, 379 
Skepticism, 360, 369, 565, 640-644 
Skirophoria (Skir’-6-£6’-ri-a) 999 
Skirophorion (skir’-6-f6’-ri-dn) | 900 
sky worship, 13, 38, 177 
slavery, in Crete, 10, 23 
in Homeric society, 46, 48 
in Sparta, 73-75 


in Athens, II, 254-255, 271, 278-280 
in Chios, 150 
in Sybaris, 160 
influence of oracles upon, 198 
in 4th century, 562 
in Judea, 580 
in Egypt, 589 
slave trade, 150, 279, 562 
Slavonic, 204 
Sleep, see Hypnoc 
Sleeping Ariadne, 625 
Smyndyrides (smin-di’-ri-déz) o¢ Sybaris (5th century B.C.), 160 
Smyrna, 148, 150, 208, 575, 617 
Snake Goddess, 17 
socialism, 285-286, 587-592, 596 
Social War (357), 470, 477 
Social War (220), 561 
Socrates (86k’-Pa-téz) philosopher (469-399 B.c.), 4, 49, 131, 136, 142, 152, 178, 202, 229, 251, 253, 260, 
267, 271, 282, 292, 304, 314, 316, 319, 337. 348, 349, 359, 362, 363, 364-373, 381, 401, 417, 419, 421, 
424-426, 429, 444, 450, 451, 452—456* 460, 467, 489, 490, 491, 500, 503-509, 510, 511-512, 5*3, 5*4, 
520, 523, 535, 625, 626, 644, 650, 651, 671 
Socratic schools, 503-509 
Soferim, 580, 603 
Soffdiana S6g’-di-a’-na) 535 46, 578 
soil, fertility of, in Crete, 3 
in Attica, 107, 268-269, 463 
in Sicily, 170 
erosion of, 268, 562 
Soli (so’-I1), 118, 652 
Solon (so’-lon), Athenian lawgiver (640-558 B.c), 23, 34, 68, 103, no, 112-119, 120, 121, 125, 126, 141, 
142, 151, 152, 170, 188, 208, 232, 249, 255, 258, 269, 273, 281, 282, 306, 317, 365, 399, 449, 487, 510, 
563, 671 
Somaliland, 590 
Song of Songs, 603 
Sophism, 295, 337, 344, 351, 358-364, 367, 368-369, 413, 430, 434, 456, 503, 515, 657 
Sophist (Plato),-513* 
Sophist Reasonings (Aristotle), 526* 
Sophocles (sof’-0-kléz), dramatist. (406?-406 B.c.), 201, 300, 303, 311, 317, 383, 391-400, 401, 404, 412, 
601, 622 
sophrosyne, 296 
Sosias (s6’-si-as) potter (6th century B.C), 220 
Sostratus (s6s’-tra-ttis) of Cnidus, architect (4th-3rd centrry B.C), 134, 590*, 592 
Sosus (s6’-stis) of Pergamum, painter, 620 
Sotades (s6’-ta-déz), potter (Sth century B.C.), 315 
soul, 137, 139, 144, 146, 165, 190, 311-312, 416-417, 516-517, 531-532, 654 
South America, 24 
Spain, 3, 4, 21, 33, 67, 71, 128, 169, 170, 219, 234, 562, 575, 612, 613, 614, 617, 637, 666, 667 


Sparta (spar’-ta) 23, 29, 32, 39, 56, 59, 60, 61, 63, 64, 67-97, 98, 109, 124, 127, 133, 138, 177, 180, 194, 
195, 203, 215, 218, 229, 235, 236, 238, 239-240, 245, 246, 247, 250, 251, 266, 271, 276, 280, 283, 289, 
295-296, 298, 301, 306, 349, 365, 421, 440, 441, 442-443, 446, 447, 448-452, 459-463, 469, 477, 479- 
480, 487, 489, 515, 523, 542, 543, 548, 560, 561, 565, 567, 568-570, 666 

Spartacus, Thracian revolutionary (fl. 71 B.c), 150 

Spartan code, 78, 81-85, 87 

Spear Bearer (Polycleitus), 323 

Spencer, Herbert, English philosopher (1820-1903), 138, 145, 147, 357, 529, 657, 670 

Spengler, Oswald, German philosopher, 20 


Spercheus (spér’-ki-is) River, 106, 177 
Sperthias (spér’-thi-s) spartan (Sth century B.C), 238 


Speusippus (spi-sip’-iis) philosopher (4th century B.C), 486, 601, 641 
Sphacteria (sfak-té’-ri-a) 36, 442 
Sphere and the Cylinder, The (Archimedes), 629, 630 
Sphinx, 326, 393-394 
spinning, in Crete, 6 
in Homeric society, 46 
in Athens, 272 
see also textiles 
Spinoza, Baruch, Dutch Jewish philosopher (1632-1677), 145*, 165, 516* 
Spintharus (spin-tha’-ris) of Corinth, architect (6th century B.C), 226 


Sprades (SP6f’~a-dEZ) J .Jands, 33, 133, 156 
spring festivals, 13, 187-188, 199-200 
Stadium (Athens), 491 
stadiums, in Crete, 12 
in Epidaurus, 96 
in Delphi, 105 
in Smyrna, 150 
in Olympia, 214 
Stageirus (Sta-ji’-riis) 158 594,525 
Stamatakis, Greek archeologist, 27 
Statesman (Plato), 513* 
Statira (sta-ti’-ra) | sister and wife of Darius III (d. 331 B.c.), 547 
statuary, see sculpture 
stelae, 318-319 
Stensen, Nicolaus, Danish anatomist (1638-1686), 5297 
Stesichorus (sté-sik’-6-rils), poet (ca. 640-555 B.c.), 55* 76*, 103*, 171, 230, 303, 404,-610 
Stesilaus (stés’-i-la’-ts) of Ceos (5th century B.C.), 237 
Sthenelus (stén’-é-ltis), 39 
Stilpo (Stil’-PS) hilosopher (380-300 B.c,), 467, 503-504, 509, 651 
Stirner, Max, German individualist (1806-1856), 295 
Stoa Poecile (St0’-a poi’-Ki-lé) 316 51 
Stobaeus, Joannes, compiler of ancient writings (A.D. 500), 152 
Stoicism, 139, 147, 192, 280, 369, 416, 504, 509, 640, 644, 650-658 
stonework, in Crete, 16, 18-19 
in Troy, 34-35 


Strabo (stra’-b6), geographer (63? B.C.-A.D. 24?), ?5, 73, 89, 91, 129, 138, 152-153, 155, 156, 159, 401, 
431, 570, 592, 619 
Strangford Apollo, 222 
strategoi, 125, 249, 264 
strategos autokrator, 264 
Strato (stra’-to) of Lampsacus; Peripatetic philosopher (fl. 288 B.c), 633 
Stratonice (stra-t6n’-i-sé) wife of Seleucus I (4th-3rd century B.C.), 572, 619 
Stratonice (city), 576 
streets, in Crete, 12 
in Smyrna, 150, 617 
in Alexandria, 592 
ae es 
Strepsiades (strép-si ~a-déz) 424-425 
strikes, 596-597 
Styx (stiks) 311 
Sublime Porte, 26 
Suez, 576, 589 
suicide, 655, 657 
Suidas, lexicographer (ca. A.D. 970), 155, 278*, 343, 377, 455, 511 
Sulla, Lucius Cornelius, Roman dictator (138-78 B.c.), 601 
Sumeria (sd0-mé€’-£8-4) 993,572 
sundial, 69, 138 


Sung (soong) Dynasty, 220 

Sunium, 109, 129, 159, 329, 560 

sun worship, 13 

superstition, 13-14, 195-197, 467, 490, 566 

Suppliant Women, The (Aeschylus), 384* 

surgery, 346, 503 

Susa (s00'=88) 349, 430, 545, 547 

Susarion, comic poet (fl. 580 B.c), 231 

swastika, 14 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, English poet (1837-1909), 105*, 154* 

Sybaris (sib’~a-ris), 160-161, 168, 169, 172, 203, 437. 

Sybarites (sib’~a-rits) 6, 159-161 

Sycamina (si-kam’-i-na) | 580 

sycophancy, 260, 262 

Syene (sI-é’-né), 636 

Syennesis (si-En’-€-sis) of Cyprus, physician (5th century B.c.), 345 

Sylla, see Sulla, Lucius Cornelius 

syllogism, 527, 642 

symbolism, in religion, 13-14, 195, 199-200 

symmories, 466 

Symonds, John Addington, English man of letters (1840-1893), 154 

symposion, 310 

Symposium (Plato), 302, 356*, 513*, 514 

Symposium (Xenophon), 310, 311 

synoikismoSy 40 

Syracuse, 122, 125*, 169, 170, 172-173, 184, 203, 272, 314, 327, 357, 378, 383, 406, 419, 420, 433, 438- 
439, 446-448, 470-475, 483, 491, 500, 507, 510, 562, 571, 575, 598-599, 600, 609, 616, 618, 627, 628, 


629, 632, 639, 661 
Syria, 33, 34, 68, 70, 161, 178, 234, 238, 275, 276, 557, 572, 573, 578, 579, 585. 593, 603, 667 
Syrian Wars, 576 
Syros (si’-rés), 131 


table manners, 309-310 

taboos, 196 

Tacitus, Publius Cornelius, Roman historian (A.D. 55-120), 377, 433 

talent (weight), 47 

Talleyrand-Périgord, Charles Maurice de, Prince de Bénévent, French statesman (1754-1838), 541 
Talmud, 604 

Talthybius (tal-thib’-i-ts) 496 409 

Tammuz (tém’-mo0z) 13, 69, 178 


Tanagra (tai’-@-gF8) 197 950, 492, 506 

Tang (tang) Dynasty, 220 

Tantalus (tan’-ta-lis) od 

Tao (dou), 258 

Taormina (ta’-Or -mé’-ni) 378, 612, see also Tauromenium 
Taranto (ta’-ran-t0), 160, see also Taras 

Taranto, Gulf of, 160 

Taras, 160, 161, 230, 500, 510, 575, 639, 660, 661, 663 
Tarentum, 160, 272, 663, see also Taras 

Targum (tar’-giim), 604 

Tarsus (tar’-stis), 541, 575 

Tartarus (tat’-ta-riis), 99, 385 

Tartessus (tar-tés’ -iis) 169 

Tauri (t6’-r1), 410 

Tauriscus (t6r-is’-kiis) of Rhodes, sculptor (2nd century B.C.), 623 
Tauromenium (t6r’ -}-mé’-ni-im), 378, 612 

taxation, in Crete, 11; in Corinth, 90; in Athens, 115, 121, 265, 439, 466; in Rhodes, 571; in Egypt, 591 
tax farming, 265, 591-592 

Taygetus Mts., 72, 81 

Taylor, Jeremy, English bishop and author (1613-1667), 488* 
Techne Logon (Corax), 430 

Tegea (té’-j@-4) gg, 195, 492, 497, 499, 574 

Teiresias (ti-ré’-st-ds) | 398 

Telamon (tél’-a-mén) | 28 


Telemachus (té-lém’-a-kiis) 46, 47, 48, 51, 59-60, 61, 210 
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CAESAR 
AND CHRIST 


A History of Roman Civilization and of 
Christianity from their beginnings to A.D. 325 


By Will Durant 


a 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER 


NEW YORE 


TO ARIEL 


Preface 


Tus volume, while an independent unit by itself, is Part III in a history of 
civilization, of which Part I was Our Oriental Heritage, and Part II was The Life 
of Greece. War and health permitting, Part IV, The Age of Faith, should be 
ready in 1950. 

The method of these volumes is synthetic history, which studies all the major 
phases of a people’s life, work, and culture in their simultaneous operation. 
Analytic history, which is equally necessary and a scholarly prerequisite, studies 
some separate phase of man’s activity—politics, economics, morals, religion, 
science, philosophy, literature, art—in one civilization or in all. The defect of the 
analytic method is the distorting isolation of a part from the whole; the weakness 
of the synthetic method lies in the impossibility of one mind speaking with 
firsthand knowledge on every aspect of a complex civilization spanning a 
thousand years. Errors of detail are inevitable; but only in this way can a mind 
enchanted by philosophy—the quest for understanding through perspective— 
content itself with delving into the past. We may seek perspective through 
science by studying the relations of things in space, or through history by 
studying the relations of events in time. We shall learn more of the nature of man 
by watching his behavior through sixty centuries than by reading Plato and 
Aristotle, Spinoza and Kant. “All philosophy,” said Nietzsche, “has now fallen 
forfeit to history.”' 

The study of antiquity is properly accounted worthless except as it may be 
made living drama, or illuminate our contemporary life. The rise of Rome from a 
crossroads town to world mastery, its achievement of two centuries of security 
and peace from the Crimea to Gibraltar and from the Euphrates to Hadrian’s 
Wall, its spread of classic civilization over the Mediterranean and western 
European world, its struggle to preserve its ordered realm from a surrounding 
sea of barbarism, its long, slow crumbling and final catastrophic collapse into 
darkness and chaos—this is surely the greatest drama ever played by man; unless 
it be that other drama which began when Caesar and Christ stood face to face in 
Pilate’s court, and continued until a handful of hunted Christians had grown by 
time and patience, and through persecution and terror, to be first the allies, then 
the masters, and at last the heirs, of the greatest empire in history. 

But that multiple panorama has greater meaning for us than through its scope 
and majesty: it resembles significantly, and sometimes with menacing 


illumination, the civilization and problems of our day. This is the advantage of 
studying a civilization in its total scope and life—that one may compare each 
stage or aspect of its career with a corresponding moment or element of our own 
cultural trajectory, and be warned or encouraged by the ancient aftermath of a 
modern phase. There, in the struggle of Roman civilization against barbarism 
within and without, is our own struggle; through Rome’s problems of biological 
and moral decadence signposts rise on our road today; the class war of the 
Gracchi against the Senate, of Marius against Sulla, of Caesar against Pompey, 
of Antony against Octavian, is the war that consumes our interludes of peace; 
and the desperate effort of the Mediterranean soul to maintain some freedom 
against a despotic state is an augury of our coming task. De nobis fabula 
narratur: of ourselves this Roman story is told. 


I wish to acknowledge the invaluable and self-sacrificing aid of Wallace 
Brockway at every step in the preparation of this book; the patience of my 
daughter, Mrs. David Easton, and of Miss Regina Sands, in typing 1200 pages 
from my minuscule script; and above all to the affectionate toleration and 
protective guidance accorded me by my wife through many years of dull and 
plodding and happy scholarship. 


I Human, All Too Human, Eng. tr., New York, 1911, vol. II, p. 17. 
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Etruscan Prelude 


800-508 B.C. 


I. ITALY 


Quiet hamlets in the mountain valleys, spacious pastures on the slopes, lakes 
upheld in the chalice of the hills, fields green or yellow verging toward blue 
seas, Villages and towns drowsy under the noon sun and then alive with passion, 
cities in which, amid dust and dirt, everything from cottage to cathedral seems 
beautiful—this for two thousand years has been Italy. “Throughout the whole 
earth, and wherever the vault of heaven spreads, there is no country so fair”: 
thus even the prosaic elder Pliny spoke of his fatherland.’ “Here is eternal 
spring,” sang Virgil, “and summer even in months not her own. Twice in the 
year the cattle breed, twice the trees serve us with fruit.”* Twice a year the roses 
bloomed at Paestum, and in the north lay many a fertile plain like Mantua’s, 
“feeding the white swans with grassy stream.”’ Like a spine along the great 
peninsula ran the Apennines, shielding the west coast from the northeast winds, 
and blessing the soil with rivers that hurried to lose themselves in captivating 
bays. On the north the Alps stood guard; on every other side protecting waters 
lapped difficult and often precipitous shores. It was a land well suited to reward 
an industrious population, and strategically placed athwart the Mediterranean to 
rule the classic world. 

The mountains brought death as well as splendor, for earthquakes and 
eruptions now and then embalmed the labor of centuries in ashes. But here, as 
usually, death was a gift to life; the lava mingled with organic matter to enrich 
the earth for a hundred generations.* Part of the terrain was too steep for 
cultivation, and part of it was malarial marsh; the rest was so fertile that Polybius 
marveled at the abundance and cheapness of food in ancient Italy,’ and 
suggested that the quantity and quality of its crops might be judged from the 
vigor and courage of its men. Alfieri thought that the “man-plant” had flourished 
better in Italy than anywhere else.° Even today the timid student is a bit 
frightened by the intense feelings of these fascinating folk—their taut muscles, 


swift love and anger, smoldering or blazing eyes; the pride and fury that made 
Italy great, and tore her to pieces, in the days of Marius and Caesar and the 
Renaissance, still run in Italian blood, only awaiting a good cause or argument. 
Nearly all the men are virile and handsome, nearly all the women beautiful, 
strong, and brave; what land can match the dynasty of genius that the mothers of 
Italy have poured forth through thirty centuries? No other country has been so 
long the hub of history—at first in government, then in religion, then in art. For 
seventeen hundred years, from Cato Censor to Michelangelo, Rome was the 
center of the Western world. 


“Those who are the best judges in that country,” says Aristotle, “report that 
when Italus became king of Oenotria, the people changed their name, and called 
themselves no longer Oenotrians but Italians.”” Oenotria was the toe of the 
Italian boot, so teeming with grapes that the word meant “land of wine.” Italus, 
says Thucydides, was a king of the Sicels, who had occupied Oenotria on the 
way to conquer and name Sicily.® Just as the Romans called all Hellenes Graeci, 
Greeks, from a few Graii who had emigrated from north Attica to Naples, so the 
Greeks gradually extended the name Italia to all the peninsula south of the Po. 

Doubtless many chapters of Italy’s story lie silent under her crowded soil. 
Remains of an Old Stone Age culture indicate that for at least 30,000 years 
before Christ the plains were inhabited by man. Between 10,000 and 6000 B.c. a 
neolithic culture appeared: a longheaded race called by ancient tradition Liguri 
and Siceli fashioned rude pottery with linear ornament, made tools and weapons 
of polished stone, domesticated animals, hunted and fished, and buried their 
dead. Some lived in caves, others in round huts of wattle and daub; from these 
cylindrical cottages architecture pursued a continuous development to the round 
“House of Romulus” on the Palatine, the Temple of Vesta in the Forum, and the 
Mausoleum of Hadrian—the Castel Sant’ Angelo of today. 

About 2000 B.c. northern Italy was invaded—presumably not for the first time 
—by tribes from central Europe. They brought with them the custom of building 
their villages upon piles sunk in water, for safety from animal or human attack. 
They settled on Garda, Como, Maggiore, and the other enchanted lakes that still 
lure aliens to Italy. Later they moved south and, finding fewer lakes, built their 
homes upon land, but still upon a foundation of piles. Their habit of surrounding 
these settlements with rampart and moat passed down to form features of Roman 
camps and medieval chateaux. They pastured flocks and herds, tilled the soil, 
wove clothing, fired pottery; and out of bronze, which had appeared in Italy 
toward the end of the Neolithic Age (about 2500 B.c.), they forged a hundred 
varieties of tools and weapons, including combs, hairpins, razors, tweezers, and 


other timeless implements.° They allowed their rubbish to accumulate so lavishly 
around the villages that their culture has received the name of terramare—earth 
marl—from the fertilizing potency of these remains. So far as we know, they 
were the direct ancestors of the basic population of Italy in historical times. 

In the valley of the Po the descendants of these terramaricoli, about 1000 B.c., 
learned from Germany the use of iron, made from it improved implements, and, 
so armed, spread their “Villanovan” culture from its center at Villanova, near 
Bologna, far down into Italy. From them, we may believe, came the blood, 
languages, and essential arts of the Umbrians, Sabines, and Latins. Then, about 
800 B.c.., a new flood of immigrants arrived, subjugated the Villanovan 
population, and established between the Tiber and the Alps one of the strangest 
civilizations in the records of mankind. 


II. ETRUSCAN LIFE 


The Etruscans are among the irritating obscurities of history. They ruled 
Rome for a hundred years or more, and left upon Roman ways so varied an 
influence that Rome can hardly be understood without them; yet Roman 
literature is as mute concerning them as a matron anxious to forget, publicly, the 
surrenders of her youth. Italian civilization, as literate provision, begins with 
them: 8000 inscriptions, as well as many works of art, mingle with their remains; 
and there are indications of a lost literature in poetry, drama, and history.'° But 
only a few unrevealing words of the language have been deciphered, and 
scholarship stands in deeper darkness today before the Etruscan mystery than 
that which shrouded the Egypt of the Pharaohs before Champollion. 


Consequently men still debate who the Etruscans were, and when and whence 
they came. Perhaps the old tradition has been too readily set aside; pedants love 
to disprove the accepted, which mischievously survives. Most Greek and Roman 
historians took it for granted that the Etruscans had come from Asia Minor." 
Many elements in their religion, dress, and art suggest an Asiatic origin; many, 
again, seem natively Italian. Most likely the civilization of Etruria was an 
outgrowth of the Villanovan culture, commercially influenced by Greece and the 
Near East, while the Etruscans themselves, as they believed, were invaders from 
Asia Minor, probably Lydia. In any case, their superior killing power made them 
the ruling caste in Tuscany. 

We do not know where they landed; but we know that they founded, 
conquered, or developed many cities—not mere villages of mud and straw as 


before them, but walled towns with geometrically laid-out streets, and houses 
not only of beaten earth, but often of baked brick or stone. Twelve of these 
communities joined in a loose Etruscan Federation, dominated by Tarquinii 
(now Corneto), Arretium (Arezzo), Perusia (Perugia), and Veii (Isola Farnese).' 
Hardships of transportation through mountains and forests collaborated with the 
jealous pugnacity of men, here as in Greece, to form independent city-states, 
seldom united against external foes; each cherished its separate security, often 
stood aside while others were attacked, and, one after another, succumbed to 
Rome. But through most of the sixth century B.c. these allied municipalities 
constituted the strongest political force in Italy, with a well-organized army, a 
famous cavalry, and a powerful navy that for a time ruled what is still called the 
Tyrrhene (i.e., Etruscan) Sea." 

As in the case of Rome, the government of the Etruscan cities began as a 
monarchy, became an oligarchy of “first families,” and gradually gave over to an 
assembly of propertied citizens the right of choosing the annual magistrates. So 
far as we can make out from the tomb paintings and reliefs, it was a thoroughly 
feudal society, with an aristocracy owning the soil and enjoying in luxury the 
surplus product of Villanovan serfs and war-won slaves. Under this discipline 
Tuscany was reclaimed from forest and swamp, and a system of rural irrigation 
and urban sewage was developed beyond anything discoverable in contemporary 
Greece. Etruscan engineers built drainage tunnels to take the overflow of lakes, 
and cut drained roadways through rock and hill.'* As early as 700 B.c. Etruscan 
industry mined the copper of the western coast and the iron of Elba, smelted the 
iron ore at Populonia, and sold pig iron throughout Italy.'? Etruscan merchants 
traded up and down the Tyrrhene Sea, brought amber, tin, lead, and iron from 
northern Europe down the Rhine and the Rhone and over the Alps, and sold 
Etruscan products in every major port of the Mediterranean. About 500 B.c. 
Etruscan towns issued their own coins. 

The people themselves are pictured on their tombs as short and stocky, with 
large heads, features almost Anatolian, complexion ruddy, especially in women; 
but rouge is as old as civilization.’ The ladies were famous for their beauty,’ 
and the men sometimes had faces of refinement and nobility. Civilization had 
already advanced to a precarious height, for specimens of dental bridgework 
have been found in the graves;'® dentistry, like medicine and surgery, had been 
imported from Egypt and Greece.'’ Both sexes wore the hair long, and the men 
fondled beards. Garments followed the Ionian style: an inner shirt like the 
chiton, and an outer robe that became the Roman toga. Men as well as women 
loved ornament, and their tombs abounded in jewelry. 


If we may judge from the gay pictures of the sepulchers, the life of the 
Etruscans, like that of the Cretans, was hardened with combat, softened with 
luxury, and brightened with feasts and games. The men waged war lustily, and 
practiced a variety of virile sports. They hunted, fought bulls in the arena, and 
drove their chariots, sometimes four horses abreast, around a dangerous course. 
They threw the discus and the javelin, pole-vaulted, raced, wrestled, boxed, and 
fought in gladiatorial bouts. Cruelty marked these games, for the Etruscans, like 
the Romans, thought it dangerous to let civilization get too far from the brute. 
Less heroic persons brandished dumbbells, threw dice, played the flute, or 
danced. Scenes of bibulous merriment relieve the paintings in the tombs. 
Sometimes they are symposia for men only, with vinous conversation; now and 
then they show both sexes, richly dressed, reclining in pairs on elegant couches, 
eating and drinking, waited on by slaves, and entertained by dancers and 
musicians.'® Occasionally the meal is adorned with an amorous embrace. 

Probably the lady in this case was a courtesan, corresponding to the Greek 
hetaira. If we may believe the Romans, the young women of Etruria, like those 
of Greek Asia and Samurai Japan, were allowed to obtain dowries by 
prostitution;'? a character in Plautus accuses a girl of “seeking in the Tuscan way 
to earn her marriage by the shame of her body.”*° Nevertheless, women enjoyed 
a high status in Etruria, and the paintings represent them as prominent in every 
aspect of life. Relationship was traced through the mother in a manner 
suggesting again an Asiatic origin.*! Education was not confined to the male, for 
Tanaquil, wife of the first Tarquin, was versed in mathematics and medicine as 
well as political intrigue.** Theopompus ascribed a communism of women to the 
Etruscan,’ but no confirming evidence has come down to us of this Platonic 
utopia. Many of the pictures are scenes of marital concord and family life, with 
children romping about in happy ignorance. 

Religion provided every incentive to a negative morality. The Etruscan 
pantheon was fully equipped to terrify the growing ego and ease the tasks of 
parentage. The greatest of the gods was Tinia, who wielded the thunder and the 
lightning. About him, as a committee pitilessly carrying out his commands, were 
the Twelve Great Gods, so great that it was sacrilege (and we may therefore 
neglect) to pronounce their names. Especially fearsome were Mantus and Mania, 
master and mistress of the Underworld, each with an executive horde of winged 
demons. Least appeasable of all was Lasa or Mean, goddess of fate, brandishing 
snakes or a sword, and armed with stylus and ink to write, and hammer and nails 
to affix, her unalterable decrees. Pleasanter were the Lares and Penates—little 
statuettes kept on the hearth, and symbolizing the spirits of field and home. 


The sacred science of ascertaining the future by studying the livers of sheep 
or the flight of birds had probably come down to the Etruscans from Babylonia; 
but according to their own traditions it had been revealed to them by a divine 
boy, grandson of Tinia, who sprang to life from a furrow freshly turned, and at 
once spoke with the wisdom of a sage. Etruscan ritual culminated in the sacrifice 
of a sheep, a bull, or a man. Human victims were slaughtered or buried alive at 
the funerals of the great. In some cases prisoners of war were massacred as a 
propitiation of the gods; so the Phoceans taken at Alalia in 535 B.c. were stoned 
to death in the forum of Caere, and some 300 Romans captured in 358 B.c. were 
sacrificed at Tarquinii. The Etruscan appears to have believed that for every 
enemy slain he could secure the release of a soul from hell.** 

The belief in hell was the favorite feature of Etruscan theology. The dead 
spirit, as seen in the sepulchral representations, was conducted by genii to the 
tribunal of the Underworld, where in a Last Judgment it was given an 
opportunity to defend its conduct in life. If it failed, it was condemned to a 
variety of torments that left their mark on Virgil (reared on Mantua’s Etruscan 
lore), on the early Christian conception of hell, and, through these and twenty 
centuries, on Tuscan Dante’s Inferno. From such damnation the good were 
spared, and the sufferings of the damned might be shortened by the prayers or 
sacrifices of their living friends. The saved soul passed from the Underworld to 
the society of the gods above, there to enjoy feasts, luxuries, and powers 
depicted hopefully on the tombs. 

Normally the Etruscans buried their dead. Those who could afford it were laid 
to rest in sarcophagi of terra cotta or stone, and the lid was topped with reclining 
figures carved partly in their likeness, partly in the smiling style of the archaic 
Greek Apollos; here, again, Etruscan traditions contributed to medieval art. 
Occasionally the dead were cremated and placed in cinerary urns, which also 
might be adorned with the figure of the deceased. In many cases the urn or tomb 
simulated a house; sometimes the tomb, cut into the rock, was divided into 
rooms, and was equipped for post-mortem living with furniture, utensils, vases, 
clothing, weapons, mirrors, cosmetics, and gems. In a tomb at Caere the skeleton 
of a warrior lay on a perfectly preserved bed of bronze, with weapons and 
chariots beside it; and in a chamber behind his were the ornaments and jewelry 
of a woman presumably his wife. The dust that had been her beloved body was 
clothed in her bridal robes.”° 


II. ETRUSCAN ART 


Etruscan art is nearly all that we know of Etruscan history. We can trace in it 
the manners and morals of the people, the power of religion and caste, and the 
changing tides of economic and cultural contact with Asia Minor, Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome. It was an art fettered by ecclesiastical conventions and liberated by 
technical skill; it reflected a brutal and obscurantist civilization, but expressed it 
with character and force. Oriental influences—Ionic, Cypriot, Egyptian— 
dictated its earlier forms and styles, and Greek models dominated its later 
sculpture and pottery. In architecture and painting, however, in bronze statuary 
and the working of metals, Etruscan art spoke with its own voice and was 
unique. 

The architectural remains are never more than fragments or tombs. Parts of 
Etruria’s city walls still stand—heavy structures of uncemented masonry firmly 
and accurately joined. The homes of rich Etruscans defined the classic design of 
the Italian house: a deliberately forbidding external wall, a central atrium or 
reception room, an opening in the roof of the atrium to let rain fall into a cistern 
below, and a circuit of small chambers surrounding the atrium and often faced 
by a colonnaded porch. Vitruvius has described Etruscan temples, and the tombs 
sometimes take their form. Essentially they followed Greek models; but the 
“Tuscan style” modified the Doric by leaving the column unfluted, giving it a 
base, and planning the cella on a six-to-five proportion of length to breadth, 
instead of the more graceful Attic relation of six-to-three. A cella of brick, a 
peristyle of stone, architraves and pediments of wood, reliefs and ornaments in 
terra cotta, the whole resting on a podium or elevation, and brightly painted 
outside and within: this was the Etruscan temple. For secular mass architecture 
—for city gates and walls, aqueducts and drains—the Etruscans (so far as we 
know) introduced the arch and vault to Italy. Apparently they had brought these 
majestic forms from Lydia, which had taken them from Babylonia." But they 
did not follow up this brilliant method of covering great spaces without a 
confusion of columns and an oppressive weight of architraves. For the most part 
they walked in the grooves worn by the Greeks, and left Rome to consummate 
the arcuate revolution. 

The most renowned of Etruria’s products is its pottery. Every museum 
abounds in it, setting the weary navigator of ceramic halls to wonder what 
unseen perfection exonerates these stores. Etruscan vases, when they are not 
clearly copies of Greek forms, are mediocre in design, crude in execution, 
barbarous in ornament. No other art has produced so many distortions of the 
human frame, so many hideous masks, uncouth animals, monstrous demons, and 
terrifying gods. But the black wares (bucchero nero) of the sixth century B.c. 
have an Italian vigor, and perhaps represent an indigenous development of 


Villanovan styles. Fine vases were found at Vulci and Tarquinii—imported from 
Athens or imitated from black-figured Attic shapes. The Francois Vase, a huge 
amphora discovered at Chiusi by a Frenchman of that name, was apparently the 
work of the Greek masters Clitias and Ergotimus. The later urns, red-figured on 
a black ground, are elegant, but again evidently of Greek manufacture; their 
abundance suggests that the Attic potters had captured the Etruscan market and 
driven the native workers into merely industrial production. All in all, the 
robbers were justified who, when they rifled Etruscan tombs, left so much of the 
pottery. 

We cannot speak of Etruscan bronzes with such reckless irreverence. The 
bronze casters of Etruria were at the top of their craft. They almost rivaled the 
potters in productivity; one city alone is reported to have had two thousand 
statues in bronze. What remains to us from their hands belongs mostly to the 
period of Roman domination. Among these reliefs two masterpieces stand out: 
the Orator who now holds forth, with Roman dignity and bronze restraint, in the 
Archeological Museum at Florence; and—also at Florence—the Chimera found 
at Arezzo in 1553, and partly restored by Cellini. It is a disagreeable figure, 
presumably the monster slain by Bellerophon—head and body of a lion, a 
serpent for a tail, a goat’s head growing anomalously out of the back; but its 
power and finish reconcile us to its biological extravagance. Etruscan bronze- 
workers produced, often for distant export, millions of statuettes, swords, 
helmets, cuirasses, spears, shields, utensils, urns, coins, locks, chains, fans, 
mirrors, beds, lamps, candelabra, even chariots. Greeting the visitor to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York is an Etruscan chariot: body and 
wheels of wood, sheathing and tires of bronze, the high front embossed with 
figures of considerable grace. Many bronze objects were delicately engraved. 
The surface was coated with wax, the design was etched in with a stylus, the 
piece was dipped into acid, the wax-freed lines were burned into the metal, and 
then the wax was melted away. In the working of silver and gold, bone and 
ivory, the Etruscan artist was the heir and peer of the Egyptian and the Greek. 

Sculpture in stone was never popular in Etruria. Marble was scarce, and the 
quarries of Carrara were apparently unknown. Fine clays were at hand, however, 
and soon took shape in a profusion of terra-cotta reliefs, statuettes, and 
sepulchral or architectural ornaments. About the end of the sixth century an 
unknown Etruscan artist established a school of sculpture at Veii, and molded 
the chef-d’oeuvre of Etruscan art—that Apollo of Veii which was found on the 
site in 1916, and until lately stood in the Villa Giulia at Rome. Modeled on the 
Ionian and Attic Apollos of the time, this engaging statue shows an almost 
feminine Mona Lisa face, with delicate smile, archly slanting eyes, and a body of 


health, beauty, and life; the Italians call it il Apollo che cammina—‘“the Apollo 
that walks.” In this, and in many excellent figures on sarcophagi, Etruscan 
sculptors carried to perfection the Asiatic stylization of hair and drapery, while 
in the Orator they or their Roman heirs established a tradition of realistic 
portraiture. 

Etruscan painting collaborated with that of Greek Italy in transmitting another 
art to Rome. The elder Pliny described frescoes at Ardea “of older age than 
Rome itself’; and at Caere others of “still greater antiquity” and “supreme 
beauty.”’’ The art used pottery, and the interiors of homes and tombs, for its 
surfaces; only tomb frescoes and vase pictures remain, but in such quantity that 
every stage of Etruscan painting can be traced in them, from Oriental and 
Egyptian, through Greek and Alexandrian, to Roman and Pompeian styles. In 
some tombs we find the first Italian examples of windows, portals, columns, 
porticoes, and other architectural forms mimicked by painting on inner walls, in 
the very manner of Pompeii. Often the colors of these frescoes are faded; a few 
are astonishingly fresh and brilliant after more than a score of centuries. The 
technique is mediocre. In the earlier pictures there is no perspective, no 
foreshortening, no use of light and shade to give fullness and depth; the figures 
are Egyptianly slender, as if seen in a horizontally convex mirror; the faces are 
regularly in profile, wherever the feet may point. In the later examples 
perspective and foreshortening appear, and the proportions of the body are 
represented with greater fidelity and skill. But in either case there is in these 
paintings a frolicsome and impish vivacity that makes one wonder how pleasant 
the life of the Etruscans must have been, if their tombs were so gay. 

Here are men in battle, and enjoying it; or they play at war in the jousts of the 
arena. They hunt the boar or lion with all the bravery of men who have or expect 
an audience; they box or wrestle in the palaestra, while the spectators dispute 
more violently than the combatants; they ride their horses, or drive their chariots, 
around the amphitheater; sometimes, resigned to peace, they fish. One pleasant 
scene shows a couple idly boating on a quiet stream: so old is wisdom. In a 
grave at Caere the pictured man and his lady recline on a couch; garlanded with 
laurel, he pledges her his eternal fidelity with a goblet of wine; she smiles and 
believes him, though she knows he lies. In other burial chambers the Etruscan 
painter sketches his idea of paradise: endless revelry, with careless lasses 
dancing wildly to double-pipes and the lyre. Pipes and lyres, trumpets and 
syrinxes, were apparently essential to every banquet, wedding, and funeral; love 
of music and the dance is one of the gracious aspects of Etruscan civilization. In 
the Tomb of the Lioness at Corneto the figures whirl about in nude and Bacchic 
frenzy.”® 


It was the natural destiny of the Etruscans to expand north and south, to 
extend their sway to the foothills of the Alps and the Greek cities of Campania, 
and then to find themselves face to face, across the Tiber, with growing Rome. 
They established colonies at Verona, Padua, Mantua, Parma, Modena, Bologna, 
and beyond the Apennines at Rimini, Ravenna, and Adria; from this modest 
Etruscan outpost the Adriatic took its name. They hemmed in Rome with 
Etruscan settlements at Fidenae, Praeneste (Palestrina), and Capua, perhaps also 
at Cicero’s Tusculum (“little Tuscany”). Finally—in 618 B.c., according to a 
precise and precarious tradition—an Etruscan adventurer captured the throne of 
Rome; and for a century the Roman nation was ruled and formed by Etruscan 
civilization and power. 


IV. ROME UNDER THE KINGS 


About 1000 B.c.. Villanovan migrants crossed the Tiber and settled in Latium. 
No one knows whether they conquered, or exterminated, or merely married the 
neolithic population they found there. Slowly the agricultural villages of this 
historic region between the Tiber and the Bay of Naples coalesced into a few 
jealously sovereign city-states, loath to unite except in annual religious festivals 
or occasional wars. The strongest was Alba Longa, lying at the foot of Mt. 
Alban, probably where Castel Gandolfo now shelters the Pope on summer days. 
It was from Alba Longa, perhaps in the eighth century before Christ, that a 
colony of Latins—greedy for conquest, or driven by the pressure of the birth rate 
upon the land—moved some twenty miles to the northwest and founded the most 
famous of man’s habitations. 

This hazardously hypothetical paragraph contains all that history dares say 
about the origin of Rome. But Roman tradition was not so parsimonious. When 
the Gauls burned the city in 390 B.c.. most historical records were presumably 
destroyed, and thereafter patriotic fancy could paint a free picture of Rome’s 
birth. What we should call April 22, 753 B.c., was given as the date, and events 
were reckoned A.U.C.—anno urbis conditae—‘in the year from the city’s 
foundation.” A hundred tales and a thousand poems told how Aeneas, offspring 
of Aphrodite-Venus, had fled from burning Troy, and how, after suffering many 
lands and men, he had brought to Italy the gods or sacred effigies of Priam’s 
city. Aeneas had married Lavinia, daughter of the king of Latium; and eight 
generations later their descendant Numitor, said the story, held the throne of 
Alba Longa, Latium’s capital. A usurper, Amulius, expelled Numitor and, to end 
the line of Aeneas, killed Numitor’s sons and forced his only daughter, Rhea 


Silvia, to become a priestess of Vesta, vowed to virginity. But Rhea lay down by 
the banks of a stream and “opened her bosom to catch the breeze.”*° Too trustful 
of gods and men, she fell asleep; Mars, overcome with her beauty, left her rich 
with twins. Amulius ordered these to be drowned. They were placed on a raft, 
which kind waves carried to the land; they were suckled by a she-wolf (lupa) or 
—said a skeptical variant—by a shepherd’s wife, Acca Larentia, nicknamed 
Lupa because, like a wolf’s, her love-making knew no law. When Romulus and 
Remus grew up they killed Amulius, restored Numitor, and went resolutely forth 
to build a kingdom for themselves on the hills of Rome. 

Archeology offers no confirmation to these stories of our youth; probably 
they contain a core of truth. Perhaps the Latins sent a colony to develop Rome as 
a strategic moat against the expanding Etruscans. The site was twenty miles 
from the sea, and not well adapted to maritime commerce; but in those days of 
marauding pirates it was an advantage to be a bit inland. For internal trade Rome 
was well placed at the crossroads of traffic on the river and the land route 
between north and south. It was not a healthy location; rains, floods, and springs 
fed malarial marshes in the surrounding plain and even in the lower levels of the 
city; hence the popularity of the seven hills. The first of these to be settled, 
tradition said, was the Palatine, possibly because an island near its foot made 
easier there the fording and bridging of the Tiber. One by one the neighboring 
slopes were peopled, until the human overflow crossed the river and built upon 
the Vatican and Janiculum.!Y The three tribes—Latins, Sabines, and Etruscans— 
that dwelt on the hills joined in a federation, the Septimontium, and slowly 
merged into the city of Rome. 

The ancient story goes on to tell how Romulus, to secure wives for his 
settlers, arranged some public games and invited the Sabines and other tribes to 
attend. During the races the Romans seized the Sabine women and drove off the 
Sabine men. Titus Tatius, King of the Sabine Curites tribe, declared war and 
advanced upon Rome. Tarpeia, daughter of the Roman who had charge of a 
fortress on the Capitoline, opened a gate to the invaders. They crushed her with 
their shields in fair recompense; and later generations gave her name to that 
“Tarpeian Rock” from which condemned men were hurled to death. As the 
troops of Tatius neared the Palatine, the Sabine women, not insensitive to the 
compliment of capture, secured an armistice on the plea that they would lose 
their husbands if the Curites won, and their brothers or fathers if the Curites lost. 
Romulus persuaded Tatius to share the kingdom with him and join his tribe with 
the Latins in a common citizenship; thereafter the freemen of Rome were called 
Curites or Quirites.°° There may again be some elements of truth in this 


wholesale romance—or perhaps it patriotically concealed a Sabine conquest of 
Rome. 

After a long reign Romulus was lifted up to heaven in a whirlwind, thereafter 
to be worshiped as Quirinus, one of Rome’s favorite gods. Tatius too having 
died, the heads of the more important families chose a Sabine, Numa Pompilius, 
as king. Probably the real power of government, between the foundation of the 
city and the Etruscan domination, was in the hands of these elders, or senatores, 
while the functions of the king, like those of the archon basileus in coeval 
Athens, were chiefly those of the highest priest.*' Tradition pictured Numa as a 
Sabine Marcus Aurelius, at once philosopher and saint. “He strove,” says Livy, 


to inculcate fear of the gods as the most powerful influence that could act upon. ..a 
barbarous people. But as this effort would fail to impress them without some claim to 
supernatural wisdom, he pretended that he had nocturnal interviews with the divine nymph 


Egeria; and that it was on her advice that he was instituting the religious ritual most 


acceptable to Heaven, and was appointing special priests for each major deity.°7 


By establishing a uniform worship for the diverse tribes of Rome, Numa 
strengthened the unity and stability of the state;** by interesting the bellicose 
Romans in religion, Cicero thought, Numa gave his people forty years of 
peace.** 

His successor, Tullus Hostilius, restored to the Romans their normal life. 
“Convinced that the vigor of the state was becoming enfeebled through inaction, 
he looked around for a pretext for war.”* He chose Rome’s mother city, Alba 
Longa, as an enemy, attacked it, and completely destroyed it. When the Alban 
king broke a promise of alliance, Tullus had him tied to two chariots and torn to 
pieces by driving the chariots in opposite directions. His successor, Ancus 
Martius, agreed with his martial philosophy; Ancus understood, according to Dio 
Cassius, 


that it is not sufficient for men who wish to remain at peace to refrain from wrongdoing... 
but the more one longs for peace the more vulnerable one becomes. He saw that a desire for 
quiet was not a power for protection unless accompanied by equipment for war; he perceived 
also that delight in freedom from foreign broils very quickly ruined men who were unduly 


enthusiastic over it.” 


V. THE ETRUSCAN DOMINATION 


About 655 B.c., proceeds the tradition, Demaratus, a rich merchant banished 
from Corinth, came to live in Tarquinii, and married an Etruscan woman.” His 
son Lucius Tarquinius migrated to Rome, rose to high position there, and, on the 


death of Ancus, either seized the throne or, more probably, was chosen to it by a 
coalition of Etruscan families in the city. “He was the first,” says Livy, “who 
canvassed for the crown, and delivered a set speech to secure the support of the 
plebs”*°—i.e., those citizens who could not trace their ancestry to the founding 
fathers. Under this Tarquinius Priscus the monarchy increased its power over the 
aristocracy, and Etruscan influence grew in Roman politics, engineering, 
religion, and art. Tarquin fought successfully against the Sabines, and subjugated 
all Latium. He used the resources of Rome, we are told, to adorn Tarquinii and 
other Etruscan cities, but also he brought Etruscan and Greek artists to his capital 
and beautified it with majestic temples.’ Apparently he represented the growing 
power of business and finance against the landed aristocracy. 

After a reign of thirty-eight years the first Tarquin was assassinated by the 
patricians, who aimed to limit the kingship again to a religious role. But 
Tarquin’s widow, Tanaquil, took charge of the situation and was able to transmit 
the throne to her son Servius Tullius. Servius, says Cicero, was the first “to hold 
the royal power without being chosen by the people”*'—i.e., by the leading 
families. He governed well, and built a protective moat and wall around Rome; 
but the great landowners resented his rule and plotted to unseat him. 
Consequently he allied himself with the richer members of the plebs, and 
reorganized the army and the voters to strengthen his position. Taking a census 
of persons and property, he classified the citizens according to wealth rather than 
birth, so that while leaving the old aristocracy intact, he raised up as a balance to 
it a class of equites, literally, horsemen—men who could equip themselves with 
horse (equus) and armor to serve in the cavalry.Y' The census reported some 
80,000 persons capable of bearing arms; reckoning one woman and one child for 
each soldier, and a slave for every fourth family, we may estimate at 260,000 the 
population of Rome and its subject environs about 560 B.c.. Servius divided the 
people into thirty-five new tribes, arranging them according to place of residence 
rather than kinship or rank; thereby, like Cleisthenes a generation later in Attica, 
he weakened the political cohesion and voting power of the aristocracy—the 
class that rated itself supreme by birth. When another Tarquin, grandson of 
Tarquinius Priscus, charged Servius with ruling illegally, he submitted himself to 
a plebiscite and received, says Livy, “a unanimous vote.”*? Unconvinced, 
Tarquin had Servius assassinated, and announced himself king.¥” 

Under Tarquinius Superbus (“the Proud”) the monarchy became absolute, and 
Etruscan influence supreme. The patricians had thought of the rex as the 
executive of the Senate and chief priest of the national religion; they could not 
long consent to unlimited royal power. Therefore they had killed Tarquinius 
Priscus and had raised no hand to protect Servius. But this new Tarquin was 


worse than the first. He surrounded himself with a bodyguard, degraded freemen 
with months of forced labor, had citizens crucified in the Forum, put to death 
many leaders of the upper classes, and ruled with an insolent brutality that won 
him the hatred of all influential men.“ ‘'"" Thinking to gain popularity by 
successful wars, he attacked the Rutuli and the Volscians. While he was with the 
army the Senate assembled and deposed him (508 B.c.), in one of the great 
turning points of Roman history. 


VI. THE BIRTH OF THE REPUBLIC 


Here the tradition becomes literature, and the prose of politics is fused into 
the poetry of love. One evening (says Livy), in the King’s camp at Ardea, his 
son, Sextus Tarquin, was debating with a relative, Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus, 
the comparative virtue of their wives. Collatinus proposed that they should take 
horse to Rome and surprise their ladies in the late hours of the night. They found 
the wife of Sextus feasting with intimates, but Lucretia, wife of Collatinus, was 
spinning wool for her husband’s clothing. Sextus was inflamed with desire to try 
Lucretia’s fidelity and enjoy her love. A few days later he returned secretly to 
the home of Lucretia and overcame her by wile and force. Lucretia sent for her 
father and her husband, told them what had happened, and then stabbed herself 
to death. Thereupon Lucius Junius Brutus, a friend of Collatinus, called upon all 
good men to drive the Tarquins from Rome. He himself was a nephew of the 
King; but his father and his brother had been put to death by Tarquin, and he had 
gained his cognomen Brutus—i.e., idiot—by pretending lunacy so that he might 
be spared for his revenge. Now he rode with Collatinus to the capital, told 
Lucretia’s story to the Senate, and persuaded it to banish all the royal family. 
The King had meanwhile left the army and hurried to Rome; Brutus, apprised of 
this, rode out to the army, told Lucretia’s story again, and won the soldiers’ 
support. Tarquin fled north, and appealed to Etruria to restore him to his 
throne.* '* 

An assembly of the citizen-soldiers was now convened; and instead of a king 
chosen for life it elected two consuls,* with equal and rival powers, to rule for a 
year. These first consuls, says the tradition, were Brutus and Collatinus; but 
Collatinus resigned, and was replaced by Publius Valerius, who won the name 
Publicola—“friend of the people’—by putting through the Assembly several 
laws that remained basic in Rome: that any man who should try to make himself 
king might be killed without trial; that any attempt to take a public office without 
the people’s consent should be punishable with death; and that any citizen 


condemned by a magistrate to death or flogging should have the right of appeal 
to the Assembly. It was Valerius who inaugurated the custom whereby a consul, 
upon entering the Assembly, must part the axes from the rods and lower them as 
a sign of the people’s sovereignty and sole right, in peace, to impose a sentence 
of death. 

The revolution had two main results: it freed Rome from Etruscan ascendancy 
and replaced the monarchy with an aristocracy that ruled Rome until Caesar. The 
political position of the poorer citizens was not improved; on the contrary, they 
were required to surrender the lands that Servius had given them, and they lost 
the modest measure of protection with which the monarchy had shielded them 
from aristocratic domination.*’ The victors called the revolution a triumph of 
liberty; but now and then liberty, in the slogans of the strong, means freedom 
from restraint in the exploitation of the weak. 

The expulsion of the Tarquins from Rome, added to the defeat of the 
Etruscans by Greek colonists at Cumae in 524, threatened to end Etruscan 
leadership in central Italy. Responding for these reasons to Tarquin’s appeal, 
Lars Porsena, chief magistrate of Clusium, collected an army from the federated 
cities of Etruria and advanced upon Rome. At the same time an attempt was 
made in Rome itself to restore Tarquin. The two sons of Brutus were among the 
arrested conspirators, and the fiery first consul provided an exemplar—perhaps a 
myth—for all later Romans when he witnessed in stoic silence the flogging and 
beheading of his children. The Romans destroyed the Tiber bridges before 
Porsena could reach them; it was in this defense of the bridgeheads that Horatius 
Codes immortalized himself in Latin and English lays. Despite this and other 
legends with which defeat tried to cover itself with glory, Rome surrendered to 
Porsena,*® and yielded portions of her territory to Veii and to the Latin towns that 
had been despoiled by Rome’s kings.*® Porsena showed his good taste by not 
demanding the restoration of Tarquin; in Etruria, too, by this time, aristocracy 
had driven out monarchy. Rome was weakened for a generation, but her 
revolution remained. 


The Etruscan power had been expelled, but the marks and relics of Etruscan 
influence were to survive in Roman civilization to its end. That influence was 
apparently least on the Latin language; nevertheless, the Roman numerals are 
probably Etruscan,” and the name Roma may have come from the Etruscan 
rumon, river.°' The Romans believed that they had taken from Etruria the 
ceremonies of a returning conqueror’s triumph, the purple-hemmed robes and 
ivory curule (chariotlike) seat of the magistrates, and the rods and axes carried 
before each consul by twelve lictors in token of his authority to strike and kill.° 


*! The coins of Rome, centuries before she had a fleet, were adorned with the 
prow of a ship—long used in the coinage of Etruria to symbolize her commercial 
activity and naval power. From the seventh to the fourth centuries B.c. it was a 
custom among Roman aristocrats to send their sons to Etruscan cities for higher 
education; there, among other things, they learned geometry, surveying, and 
architecture.°? Roman dress derived from the Etruscan, or both from a common 
source. 

The first actors, and their name histriones, came to Rome from Etruria. It was 
Tarquinius Priscus, if we may believe Livy, who built the first Circus Maximus, 
and imported race horses and pugilists from Etruria for Roman games. The 
Etruscans gave Rome brutal gladiatorial contests, but they also transmitted to 
Rome a higher status of woman than could be found in Greece. Etruscan 
engineers built the walls and sewers of Rome, and turned it from a swamp into a 
protected and civilized capital. From Etruria Rome took most of her religious 
ritual, her augurs, haruspices, and soothsayers; as late as Julian (A.D. 363), 
Etruscan soothsayers were an official part of every Roman army. With Etruscan 
rites Romulus was believed to have laid out the limits of Rome. From the same 
source came the Roman wedding ceremony, with its symbolism of capture, and 
the Roman ceremonial funeral. Rome took her musical modes and instruments 
from Etruria.°° Most of her artists were Etruscans, and the Roman street where 
the artists worked was called Vicus Tuscus; the arts themselves, however, may 
have filtered in through Latium from the Campanian Greeks. Sculptural 
portraiture in Rome was deeply influenced by the death masks made for the 
family gallery—a custom taken from Etruria. Etruscan sculptors adorned the 
temples and palaces of Rome with bronze statuary and terra-cotta figures and 
reliefs; Etruscan architects bequeathed to Rome a “Tuscan style” that still 
survives in the colonnade of St. Peter’s Church; Etruscan kings at Rome seem to 
have built her first large edifices, and to have transformed Rome from an 
assemblage of earthen or wooden huts into a city of wood, brick, and stone. Not 
till Caesar would Rome see again so much building as under Etruscan rule. 

We must not exaggerate. However much Rome learned from her neighbors, 
she remained, in all the basic features of life, distinctively herself. Nothing in 
Etruscan history quite suggests the Roman character, the grave self-discipline, 
the cruelty and courage, the patriotism and stoic devotion that patiently 
conquered, and then patiently ruled, the Mediterranean states. Now Rome was 
free, and the stage was cleared for the incomparable drama of the grandeur and 
decline of paganism in the ancient world. 


| The names given are Roman; the Etruscan names are unknown. 


II The Greeks called the Etruscans Tyrrheni or Tyrseni; the Romans called them Etrusci or Tusci. Possibly, 
like tyrant, the Greek name came from Tyrrha, a fortress in Lydia. Tower is probably a kindred word. 


III They were used in Egyptian tombs and temples, and in the palaces of Nineveh. Some Roman arches are 
as old as any that remain in Etruria.” 


IV There were more than seven of these modest elevations in Rome, and the “seven” varied from time to 
time. In Cicero’s day they were the Palatine, Capitoline, Caelian, Esquiline, Aventine, Viminal, and 
Quirinal. 


V Perhaps also he cleansed it with sewers. Roman historians ascribed to him the Cloaca Maxima, or 
Supreme Sewer; but some scholars reserve this honor for the second century B.c.”” 


VI As originally applied to cavalrymen, the term could bear the traditional English mistranslation into 
knights; but equites soon lost this early sense, and came to mean the upper middle, or business, class. 


VII Few students are inclined to follow the extreme skepticism of Ettore Pais, who rejects as legendary all 
Roman history before 443 B.c., and believes that the two Tarquins were one person, who never existed.*’ A 
tentative and modified acceptance of the traditional story after Romulus appears to “account for the 
phenomena” better than any other hypothesis. 


VIII The traditional account of the Tarquins is probably darkened by aristocratic and anti-Etruscan 
propaganda. The history of early Rome was written chiefly by representatives or admirers of the patrician 
class, just as the history of the emperors was later written by senatorial partisans like Tacitus. 


IX Most students since Niebuhr consign Lucretia to legend and Shakespeare. We do not know where 
history retires and poetry enters. Some have thought even Brutus to be legend;* but here, again, skepticism 
has probably gone too far. 


X Or, says another tradition, two praetors or generals. 


XI In an Etruscan tomb at Vetulonia, dated back to the eighth century B.C., a double-headed iron ax was 
found, with its shaft enclosed by eight iron rods.” The double ax as a symbol of government is at least as 
old as Minoan Crete. The Romans gave to the bound rods and axes the name of fasces, bundles. The twelve 
lictors (ligare, to bind) owed their number to the twelve cities of the Etruscan Federation, each of which 
provided a lictor for the chief officer of the Federation.” 
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CHAPTER II 


The Struggle for Democracy 
508-264 B.C. 


I. PATRICIANS AND PLEBS 


Who were the patricians? Livy! thought that Romulus had chosen a hundred 
clan heads of his tribe to help him establish Rome and be his council or senate. 
These men were later called patres—“fathers”—and their descendants patricii 
—“derived from the fathers.” Modem theory, which lives by nibbling at 
tradition, likes to explain the patricians as alien conquerors, perhaps Sabines, 
who invaded Latium and thereafter ruled the Latin plebs, or populace, as a lower 
caste. We may believe that they were composed of clans that through economic 
or military superiority had acquired the best lands, and had transformed their 
agricultural leadership into political mastery. These victorious clans—the 
Manlii, Valerii, Aemilii, Cornelii, Fabii, Horatii, Claudii, Julii, etc-—continued 
for five centuries to give Rome generals, consuls, and laws. When the three 
original tribes united, their clan heads made a senate of some three hundred 
members. They were not such lords of comfort and luxury as their descendants; 
often they put their own hands to the ax or the plow, lived vigorously on simple 
fare, and wore clothing spun in their homes. The plebs admired them even when 
it fought them, and applied to almost anything appertaining to them the term 
classicus, “classical”—i.e., of the highest rank or class.’ 

Close to them in wealth, but far below them in political power, were the 
equites, or businessmen. Some were rich enough to win their way into the 
Senate, and formed there the second part of its constituent patres (et) conscripti 
—i.e., “patricians and coinscribed men.” These two classes were called the 
“orders,” and were termed bom, “the good”; for early civilizations thought of 
virtue in terms of rank, ability, and power; virtus to the Roman meant manliness, 
the qualities that make a man (vir). Populus, “people,” took in only these upper 
classes; and originally it was in this sense that those famous initials were used— 
S P Q R (Senatus Populusque Romanus)—which were to mark so proudly a 


hundred thousand monuments.* Gradually, as democracy fought its way, the 
word populus came to include the plebs. 

This was the main body of Roman citizens. Some were artisans or tradesmen, 
some were freedmen, many were peasants; perhaps, in the beginning, they were 
the conquered natives of the city’s hills. Some were attached as clientes, or 
dependents, to an upper-class patronus; in return for land and protection they 
helped him in peace, served under him in war, and voted in the assemblies as he 
told them. 

Lowest of all were the slaves. Under the kings they had been costly and few, 
and therefore had been treated with consideration as valuable members of the 
family. In the sixth century B.c., when Rome began her career of conquest, war 
captives were sold in rising number to the aristocracy, the business classes, and 
even to plebeians; and the status of the slave sank. Legally he could be dealt with 
as any other piece of property; in theory, and according to the custom of the 
ancients, his life had been forfeited by defeat, and his enslavement was a 
merciful commutation of his death. Sometimes he managed his master’s 
property, business, or funds; sometimes he became a teacher, writer, actor, 
craftsman, laborer, tradesman, or artist, and paid his master part of his earnings. 
In this or other ways he might earn enough to buy his freedom and become a 
member of the plebs. 

Contentment is as rare among men as it is natural among animals, and no 
form of government has ever satisfied its subjects. In this system the 
businessmen were piqued by their exclusion from the Senate, the richer 
plebeians by their exclusion from the equites; and the poorer plebeians resented 
their poverty, their political disabilities, and their liability to enslavement for 
debt. The law of the early Republic allowed a creditor to imprison a persistently 
defaulting debtor in a private dungeon, to sell him into slavery, even to kill him. 
Joint creditors might, said the law, cut up the corpse of the defaulting debtor and 
divide it among them—a provision apparently never enforced.* The plebs 
demanded that these laws should be repealed and the burden of accrued debt 
reduced; that the lands won in war and owned by the state should be distributed 
among the poor instead of being given, or sold at nominal prices, to the rich; that 
plebeians should be eligible to the magistracies and the priesthoods, be permitted 
to intermarry with the “orders,” and have a representative of their class among 
the highest officials of the government. The Senate sought to frustrate the 
agitation by fomenting wars, but it was shocked to find its calls to the colors 
ignored. In 494 B.c. large masses of the plebs “seceded” to the Sacred Mount on 
the river Anio, three miles from the city, and declared that they would neither 
fight nor work for Rome until their demands had been met. The Senate used 


every diplomatic or religious device to lure the rebels back; then, fearing that 
invasion from without might soon be added to revolt within, it agreed to a 
cancellation or reduction of debts, and the establishment of two tribunes and 
three aediles as the elected defenders of the plebs. The plebs returned, but only 
after taking a solemn oath to kill any man who should ever lay violent hands 
upon their representatives in the government.” 

This was the opening battle in a class war that ended only with the Republic 
that it destroyed. In 486 the consul Spurius Cassius proposed an allotment of 
captured lands among the poor; the patricians accused him of currying popular 
favor with a view to making himself king, and had him killed; this was probably 
not the first in a long line of agrarian proposals and Senatorial assassinations, 
culminating in the Gracchi and Caesar. In 439 Spurius Maelius, who during a 
famine had distributed wheat to the poor at a low price or free, was slain in his 
home by an emissary of the Senate, again on the charge of plotting to be king.° 
In 384 Marcus Manlius, who had heroically defended Rome against the Gauls, 
was put to death on the same charge after he had spent his fortune relieving 
insolvent debtors. 

The next step in the climb of the plebs was a demand for definite, written, and 
secular laws. Heretofore the patrician priests had been the recorders and 
interpreters of the statutes, had kept their records secret, and had used their 
monopoly, and the ritual requirements of the law, as weapons against social 
change. After a long resistance to the new demands, the Senate (454) sent a 
commission of three patricians to Greece to study and report on the legislation of 
Solon and other lawmakers. When they returned, the Assembly (451) chose ten 
men—decemviri—to formulate a new code, and gave them supreme 
governmental power in Rome for two years. This commission, under the 
presidency of a resolute reactionary, Appius Claudius, transformed the old 
customary law of Rome into the famous Twelve Tables, submitted them to the 
Assembly (which passed them with some changes), and displayed them in the 
Forum for all who would—and could—to read. This seemingly trivial event was 
epochal in Roman history and in the history of mankind; it was the first written 
form of that legal structure which was to be Rome’s most signal achievement 
and her greatest contribution to civilization. 


When the second year of the commission’s tenure’ ended, it refused to restore 
the government to the consuls and tribunes, and continued to exercise supreme— 
and ever more irresponsible—authority. Appius Claudius, says a_ story 
suspiciously like Lucretia’s, was stirred with a passion for the beautiful plebeian 
Virginia, and, to secure her for his pleasure, had her declared a slave. Her father, 


Lucius Virginius, protested; and when Claudius refused to hear him he slew his 
daughter, rushed out to his legion, and asked its aid in overthrowing the new 
despot. The enraged plebs once more “seceded” to the Sacred Mount, 
“jmitating,” says Livy, “the moderation of their fathers by abstaining from all 
injury.”’ Learning that the army was supporting the plebs, the patricians gathered 
in the senate house, deposed the Decemvirs, banished Claudius, restored the 
consulate, enlarged the tribunate, recognized the inviolability of the people’s 
tribunes, and confirmed to the plebs the right of appealing to the Assembly of 
the Centuries from the decision of any magistrate.’ Four years later (445) the 
tribune Caius Canuleius moved that the plebs should have the right of 
intermarriage with patricians, and that plebeians should be eligible to the 
consulate. The Senate, again faced by threats of war from vengeful neighbors, 
yielded the first point, and averted the second by agreeing that thereafter six of 
the tribunes chosen by the Centurial Assembly should have the authority of 
consuls. The plebs responded handsomely by choosing all these tribuni militum 
consulari potestate from the patrician class. 

The long war with Veii (405-396), and the assault of the Gauls upon Rome, 
unified the nation for a time, and stilled internal strife. But victory and disaster 
alike left the plebeians destitute. While they fought for their country their lands 
were neglected or ravaged, and the interest on their debts mounted beyond 
possible repayment. The lenders took no excuse, but demanded principal and 
interest, or the imprisonment and enslavement of the borrowers. In 376 the 
tribunes Licinius and Sextius proposed that interest already paid should be 
deducted from the principal, the balance to be met in three years; that no man 
should be allowed to own more than five hundred iugera (about three hundred 
acres) of land, or to use on them more than a certain proportion.of slaves to free 
laborers; and that one of the two consuls should regularly be chosen from the 
plebs. For a decade the patricians resisted these proposals; meanwhile, says Dio 
Cassius, “they stirred up war after war, that the people might be too occupied to 
agitate about the land.”® At last, threatened with a third secession, the Senate 
accepted the “Licinian laws,” and Camillus, leader of the conservatives, 
celebrated the reconciliation of the classes by building a stately Temple of 
Concord in the Forum. 

It was a major step in the growth of Rome’s limited democracy. From that 
moment the plebs progressed rapidly towards a formal equality with the “orders” 
in politics and law. In 356 a plebeian was made dictator for a year; in 351 the 
censorship, in 337 the praetorship, and in 300 the priesthoods were opened to the 
plebs. Finally (287) the Senate agreed that the decisions of the Tribal Assembly 
should also have the force of law, even when contrary to the resolutions of the 


Senate. Since in this Assembly the patricians could easily be outvoted by the 
plebs, this lex Hortensia was the capstone and triumph of Roman democracy. 

Nevertheless, the power of the Senate soon recovered after these defeats. The 
demand for land was quieted by sending Romans as colonists to conquered soil. 
The cost of winning and holding office—which was unpaid—automatically 
disqualified the poor. The richer plebeians, having secured political equality and 
opportunity, now co-operated with the patricians in checking radical legislation; 
the poorer plebeians, shorn of financial means, ceased for two centuries to play a 
significant role in the affairs of Rome. Businessmen fell in with patrician policy 
because it gave them contracts for public works, openings for colonial and 
provincial exploitation, and commissions to collect taxes for the state. The 
Assembly of the Centuries, whose method of voting gave the aristocracy full 
control, continued to choose the magistrates, and therefore the Senate. The 
tribunes, dependent upon the support of rich plebeians, used their office as a 
conservative force. Every consul, even if chosen by the plebs, became by 
contagion a zealous conservative when, at the close of his year of office, he was 
received into the Senate for life. The Senate took the initiative in legislation, and 
custom sanctioned its authority far beyond the letter of the law. As foreign 
affairs became more important, the Senate’s firm administration of them raised 
its prestige and power. When, in 264, Rome entered upon a century of war with 
Carthage for the mastery of the Mediterranean, it was the Senate that led the 
nation through every trial to victory; and an imperiled and desperate people 
yielded without protest to its leadership and domination. 


II. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE REPUBLIC 


1. The Lawmakers 


Let us try to picture to ourselves this complex state, so formed after five 
centuries of development. By common consent it was one of the ablest and most 
successful governments that the world has yet seen; Polybius, indeed, considered 
it an almost literal realization of Aristotle’s ideal constitution. It provided the 
framework, sometimes the battleground, of Roman history. 

Who, among this people, were the citizens? Technically, those who had been 
bom or adopted into one of the three original tribes of Rome. In practice this 
meant all males above fifteen years of age who were neither slaves nor aliens, 
and all aliens who had received a grant of Roman citizenship. Never before or 
since has citizenship been so jealously guarded or so highly prized. It meant 


membership in the relatively small group that was soon to rule the whole 
Mediterranean area; it brought immunity from legal torture or duress, and the 
right of appeal from any official in the Empire to the Assembly—or, later, the 
emperor—at Rome. 

Obligations went with these privileges. The citizen, unless quite poor, was 
liable to military service at call from his sixteenth to his sixtieth year; and he 
could not hold political office until he had served ten years in the army. His 
political rights were so bound up with his military duties that his most important 
voting was done as a member of his regiment, or “century.” In the days of the 
kings he had voted also in the comitia curiata; i.e., he and other heads of 
families had come together (cum-ire) in a gathering of the thirty curiae, or 
wards, into which the three tribes had been divided; and to the end of the 
Republic it was this Curial Assembly that conferred upon the elected magistrates 
the imperium, or authority to govern. After the fall of the monarchy the Curial 
Assembly rapidly lost its other powers to the comitia centuriata—the soldiers 
assembled in “centuries” originally of one hundred men. It was this Centurial 
Assembly that chose the magistrates, passed or rejected the measures proposed 
to it by officials or the Senate, heard appeals from the judgments of magistrates, 
tried all cases of capital crime charged to Roman citizens, and decided upon war 
or peace. It was the broad base of both the Roman army and the Roman 
government. Nevertheless, its powers were narrowly constrained. It could 
convene only at the call of a consul or a tribune. It could vote only upon such 
measures as were presented to it by the magistrates or the Senate. It could not 
discuss or amend these proposals; it could only vote Yes or No. 


The conservative character of its decisions was guaranteed by the class 
arrangement of its members. At the top were eighteen centuries of patricians and 
businessmen (equites). Then came the “first class’—-men owning 100,000 asses’ 
worth of property;’ these had eighty centuries, or 8000 men, in the Assembly. 
The second class embraced citizens owning between 75,000 and 100,000 asses; 
the third, between 50,000 and 75,000 asses; the fourth, between 25,000 and 
50,000 asses; and each of these classes had twenty centuries. The fifth class 
included citizens owning between 11,000 and 25,000 asses, and had thirty 
centuries. All citizens possessing under 11,000 asses were formed into one 
century.'° Each century cast one vote, determined by a majority of its members; 
a small majority in one century could cancel a large majority in another, and 
give the victory to a numerical minority. Since each century voted in the order of 
its financial rank, and its vote was announced as soon as taken, the agreement of 
the first two groups gave at once ninety-eight votes, a majority of the whole, so 


that the lower classes seldom voted at all. Voting was direct: citizens who could 
not come to Rome for the meeting had no representation in the Assembly. All 
this was no mere device to disfranchise the peasants and the plebs. The 
classification of centuries had been made by the census to distinguish men for 
taxation as well as for war; the Romans thought it just that the right to vote 
should be proportioned to taxes paid and military duties required. Citizens with 
less than 11,000 asses of property had altogether only one centurial vote; but 
correspondingly they paid a negligible tax and were in normal times exempt 
from military service.'' Of the proletariat, till Marius’ day, nothing was asked 
except prolific parentage. Despite some later changes, the Centurial Assembly 
remained a frankly conservative and aristocratic institution. 

Doubtless as an offset to this, the plebs had from the beginning of the 
Republic held its own assemblies, the concilia plebis. Out of these councils, 
probably, came the comitia populi tributa which we find exercising legislative 
power as early as 357 B.c. In this Tribal Assembly of the People the voters were 
arranged according to tribe and residence, on the basis of the Servian census; 
each tribe had one vote, and the rich counted for no more than the poor. After the 
recognition of its legislative authority by the Senate in 287, the power of the 
Tribal Assembly grew until by 200 it had become the chief source of private law 
in Rome. It chose the tribunes (i.e., tribal representatives) of the people (tribuni 
plebis) as distinct from the tribuni militares elected by the centuries. Here, too, 
however, there was no discussion by the people; a magistrate proposed a law and 
defended it, another magistrate might speak against it; the Assembly listened, 
and voted Yes or No. Though by its constitution it was more progressive than 
the Centurial Assembly, it was far from radical. Thirty-one of its thirty-five 
tribes were rural, and their members, mostly owners of land, were cautious men. 
The urban proletariat, confined to four tribes, was politically powerless before 
Marius, and after Caesar. 


The Senate remained supreme. Its original membership of clan heads was 
recruited by the regular admission of ex-consuls and ex-censors, and the censors 
were authorized to keep its numbers up to 300 by nominating to it men of 
patrician or equestrian rank. Membership was for life, but the Senate or a censor 
could dismiss any member detected in crime or serious moral offense. The 
august body convened at the call of any major magistrate in the curia, or senate 
house, facing the Forum. By a pleasant custom the members brought their sons 
with them to attend in silence, and to learn statesmanship and chicanery at first 
hand. Theoretically the Senate might discuss and decide only such issues as were 
presented to it by a magistrate, and its decisions were merely advice (senatus 


consulta), without the force of law. Actually its prestige was so great that the 
magistrates nearly always accepted its recommendations, and seldom submitted 
to the assemblies any measure not already sanctioned by the Senate. Its decisions 
were subject to veto by any tribune, and a defeated minority of the Senate might 
appeal to the assemblies;'* but these procedures were rare except in revolution. 
The magistrates held power for a year only, while the senators were chosen for 
life; inevitably this deathless monarch dominated the bearers of a brief authority. 
The conduct of foreign relations, the making of alliances and treaties, the waging 
of war, the government of the colonies and provinces, the management and 
distribution of the public lands, the control of the treasury and its disbursements 
—all these were exclusive functions of the Senate, and gave it immense power. 
It was legislature, executive, and judiciary in one. It acted as judge in crimes like 
treason, conspiracy, or assassination, and appointed from its membership the 
judges in most major civil trials. When a crisis came it could issue its most 
formidable decree, the senatus-consultum ultimum, “that the consuls should see 
to it that no harm should come to the state”’—a decree that established martial 
law and gave the consuls absolute command of all persons and property. 

The Senate of the Republic " often abused its authority, defended corrupt 
officials, waged war ruthlessly, exploited conquered provinces greedily, and 
suppressed the aspirations of the people for a larger share in the prosperity of 
Rome. But never elsewhere, except from Trajan to Aurelius, have so much 
energy, wisdom, and skill been applied to statesmanship; and never elsewhere 
has the idea of service to the state so dominated a government or a people. These 
senators were not supermen; they made serious mistakes, sometimes vacillated 
in their policies, often lost the vision of empire in the lust for personal gain. But 
most of them had been magistrates, administrators, and commanders; some of 
them, as proconsuls, had ruled provinces as large as kingdoms; many of them 
came of families that had given statesmen or generals to Rome for hundreds of 
years; it was impossible that a body made up of such men should escape some 
measure of excellence. The Senate was at its worst in victory, at its best in 
defeat. It could carry forward policies that spanned generations and centuries; it 
could begin a war in 264 and end it in 146 B.c. When Cineas, the philosopher 
who had come to Rome as envoy of Pyrrhus (280), had heard the Senate’s 
deliberations and observed its men, he reported to the new Alexander that here 
was no mere gathering of venal politicians, no haphazard council of mediocre 
minds, but in dignity and statesmanship veritably “an assemblage of kings.”'” 


2. The Magistrates 


The major officials were elected by the Centurial, the minor by the Tribal, 
Assembly. Each office was held by a collegium of two or more colleagues, equal 
in power. All offices except the censorship ran for only a year. The same office 
could be held by the same person only once in ten years; a year had to elapse 
between leaving one office and taking another; and in the interval the ex-official 
could be prosecuted for malfeasance. The aspirant to a political career, if he 
survived a decade in the army, might seek election as one of the quaestors who, 
under the Senate and the consuls, managed the expenditure of state funds, and 
assisted the praetors in preventing and investigating crime. If he pleased his 
electors or his influential supporters, he might later be chosen one of the four 
aediles charged with the care of buildings, aqueducts, streets, markets, theaters, 
brothels, saloons, police courts, and public games. If again successful, he might 
be made one of the four praetors who in war led armies, and in peace acted as 
judges and interpreters of the law." 

At about this point in the cursus honorum, or sequence of offices, the citizen 
who had made a name for integrity and judgment might become one of the two 
censors (“valuators”) chosen every fifth year by the Centurial Assembly. One of 
them would take the quinquennial census of the citizens, and assess their 
property for political and military status and for taxation. The censors were 
required to examine the character and record of every candidate for office; they 
watched over the honor of women, the education of children, the treatment of 
slaves, the collection or farming of taxes, the construction of public buildings, 
the letting of governmental property or contracts, and the proper cultivation of 
the land. They could lower the rank of any citizen, or remove any member of the 
Senate, whom they found guilty of immorality or crime; and in this function the 
power of either censor was immune to the veto of the other. They could try to 
check extravagance by raising taxes on luxuries. They prepared and published a 
budget of state expenditures on a five-year plan. At the close of their eighteen- 
month term they would gather the citizens together in a solemn ceremony of 
national purification (lustrum), as a means of maintaining cordial relations with 
the gods. Appius Claudius Caecus (the Blind), great-grandson of the Decemvir, 
was the first to make the censorship rival the consulate in dignity. During his 
term (312) he built the Appian Aqueduct and the Appian Way, promoted rich 
plebeians to the Senate, reformed land laws and state finances, helped to break 
down the priestly and patrician monopoly and manipulation of the law, left his 
mark on Roman grammar, rhetoric, and poetry, and, by his deathbed speech 
against Pyrrhus, decided the Roman conquest of Italy. 

Theoretically one of the two consuls (“consultants”) had to be a plebeian; 
actually very few plebeians were chosen, for even the plebs preferred men of 


education and training for an office that would have to deal with every executive 
phase of peace and war throughout the Mediterranean. On the eve of the election 
the magistrate in charge of it observed the stars to see if they favored the 
presentation of the several candidates’ names; presiding over the Centurial 
Assembly on the morrow, he might offer to its choice only those names that the 
auspices had approved;'* in this way the aristocracy discouraged “upstarts” and 
demagogues, and in most cases the Assembly, awed or intimidated, submitted to 
the pious fraud. The candidate appeared in person, dressed in a plain white 
(candidus) toga to emphasize the simplicity of his life and morals, and perhaps 
the more easily to show the scars he had won in the field. If elected, he entered 
office on the ensuing March 15. The consul took on sanctity by leading the state 
in the most solemn religious rites. In peace he summoned and presided over the 
Senate and the Assembly, initiated legislation, administered justice, and in 
general executed the laws. In war he levied armies, raised funds, and shared with 
his fellow consul command of the legions. If both of them died or were captured 
during their year of office, the Senate declared an interregnum, and appointed an 
interrex (or interval-king) for five days, while a new election was being 
prepared. The word suggests that the consuls had inherited, for their brief term, 
the powers of the kings. 

The consul was limited by the equal authority of his colleague, by the 
pressure of the Senate, and by the veto power of the tribune. After 367 B.c. 
fourteen military tribunes were chosen to lead the tribes in war, and ten “tribunes 
of the plebs” to represent them in peace. These ten were sacro-sancti: it was a 
sacrilege, as well as a capital crime, to lay violent hands upon them except under 
a legitimate dictatorship. Their function was to protect the people against the 
government, and to stop by one word—veto, “I forbid”—the whole machinery of 
the state, whenever to any one of them this seemed desirable. As a silent 
observer the tribune could attend the meetings of the Senate, report its 
deliberations to the people, and, by his veto, deprive the Senate’s decisions of all 
legal force. The door of his inviolable home remained open day and night to any 
citizen who sought his protection or his aid, and this right of sanctuary or asylum 
provided the equivalent of habeas corpus. Seated on his tribunal he could act as 
judge, and from his decision there was no appeal except to the Assembly of the 
Tribes. It was his duty to secure the accused a fair trial, and, when possible, to 
win some pardon for the condemned. 

How did the aristocracy retain its ascendancy despite these obstructive 
powers? First, by limiting them to the city of Rome and to times of peace; in war 
the tribunes obeyed the consuls. Secondly, by persuading the Tribal Assembly to 
elect wealthy plebeians as tribunes; the prestige of wealth and the diffidence of 


poverty moved the people to choose the rich to defend the poor. Thirdly, by 
allowing the number of tribunes to be raised from four to ten; if only one of 
these ten would listen to reason or money, his veto could frustrate the rest.'° In 
the course of time the tribunes became so dependable that they could be trusted 
to convene the Senate, take part in its deliberations, and become life members of 
it after their terms. 

If all these maneuvers failed, a last bulwark of social order remained— 
dictatorship. The Romans recognized that in times of national chaos or peril their 
liberties and privileges, and all the checks and balances that they had created for 
their own protection, might impede the rapid and united action needed to save 
the state. In such cases the Senate could declare an emergency, and then either 
consul could name a dictator. In every instance but one the dictators came from 
the upper classes; but it must be said that the aristocracy rarely abused the 
possibilities of this office. The dictator received almost complete authority over 
all persons and property, but he could not use public funds without the Senate’s 
consent, and his term was limited to six months or a year. All dictators but two 
obeyed these restrictions, honoring the story of how Cincinnatus, called from the 
plow to save the state (456 B.c.), returned to his farm as soon as the task was 
done. When this precedent was violated by Sulla and Caesar, the Republic 
passed back into the monarchy out of which it had come. 


3. The Beginnings of Roman Law 


Within this unique constitution the magistrates administered a system of law 
based upon the Twelve Tables of the Decemvirs. Before that epochal enactment 
Roman law had been a mixture of tribal customs, royal edicts, and priestly 
commands. Mos maiorum—the way of the ancients—remained to the end of 
pagan Rome the exemplar of morals and a source of law; and though 
imagination and edification idealized the ruthless burghers of the early Republic, 
the tales told of them helped educators to form a stoic character in Roman youth. 
For the rest, early Roman law was a priestly rule, a branch of religion, 
surrounded with sacred sanctions and solemn rites. Law was both lex and ius— 
command and justice; it was a relation not only between man and man but 
between man and the gods. Crime was a disturbance of that relation, of the pax 
deorum or peace of the gods; law and punishment were in theory designed to 
maintain or restore that relation and peace. The priests declared what was right 
and wrong (faset nefas), on what days the courts might open and the assemblies 
meet. All questions regarding marriage or divorce, celibacy or incest, wills or 
transfers, or the rights of children, required the priest as now so many of them 


require the lawyer. Only the priests knew the formulas without which hardly 
anything could be legally done. They were in Rome the first iurisconsulti, 
consultants in the law, counselors; they were the first to give responsa, or legal 
opinions. The laws were recorded in their books, and these volumes were so 
securely guarded from the plebs that suspicion charged the priests with altering 
the texts, on occasion, to suit ecclesiastical or aristocratic ends. 

The Twelve Tables effected a double juristic revolution: the publication and 
secularization of Roman law. Like other codes of the sixth and fifth centuries— 
those of Charondas, Zaleucus, Lycurgus, Solon—they represented a change from 
uncertain unwritten custom to definite written law; they were a result of 
increasing literacy and democracy. The ius civile, or law of citizens, freed itself 
in these Tables from the ius divinum, or divine law; Rome decided not to be a 
theocracy. The priestly monopoly was further deflated when the secretary of 
Appius Claudius the Blind published (304) a calendar of court days (dies fasti 
—“days of utterance”), and a “formulary” of proper legal procedures, which had 
till then been known to few but the priests. Secularization took another step 
when Coruncanius (280) began the first known public instruction in Roman law; 
from that time onward the lawyer replaced the priest and dominated the mind 
and life of Rome. Soon the Tables were made the basis of education; till 
Cicero’s day all schoolboys had to learn them by heart; and doubtless they had a 
share in forming the stern and orderly, litigious and legalistic, Roman soul. 
Amended and supplemented again and again—by legislation, praetorial edicts, 
senatusconsulta, and imperial decrees—the Twelve Tables remained for nine 
hundred years the basic law of Rome. 


The law of procedure was already complex in this code. Almost any 
magistrate might act as a judge; but the praetors were the usual court, and their 
revisions and interpretations of the statutes kept Roman law a living growth 
instead of a corpse of precedents. Every year the praetor urbanus, or chief city 
magistrate, drew up a list or “white tablet” (album) of senators and equites 
eligible for jury service; the presiding judge in an action chose jurors from this 
list, subject to a limited number of rejections by plaintiff and defendant. Lawyers 
were permitted to advise clients and plead in court; and some senators gave legal 
advice in public sittings or at home. The law of Cincius (204 B.c.) forbade taking 
pay for legal services, but legal skill found ways of circumventing this counsel 
of perfection. Slaves were often tortured to elicit evidence. 

The Twelve Tables constituted one of the severest codes in history. They 
retained the old paternal omnipotence of a military-agricultural society; allowed 
the father to scourge, chain, imprison, sell, or kill any of his children—merely 


adding that a son thrice sold was thereafter free from his father’s rule.'® Class 
division was preserved by forbidding the marriage of a patrician with a plebeian. 
Creditors received every right against debtors.'’ Owners could dispose freely of 
their property by will; property rights were held so sacred that a thief caught in 
the act was given as a slave to the man whom he had robbed. Penalties ranged 
from simple fines to exile, enslavement, or death. Several took the form of 
equivalent retaliation (lex talionis); many were fines delicately adjusted to the 
rank of the victim. “For breaking the bones of a freeman, 300 asses; of a slave, 
150 asses.”'® Death was decreed for libel, bribery, perjury, harvest thieving, 
nocturnal damage to a neighbor’s crops, the defrauding of a “client” by a patron, 
“practicing enchantments,” arson, murder, and “seditious gatherings in the city 
by night.”'? The parricide was tied in a sack, sometimes with a cock, a dog, a 
monkey, or a viper, and cast into the river.*° Within the capital, however, appeal 
from any but a dictator’s sentence of death could be taken by a citizen to the 
Assembly of the Centuries; and if the accused perceived that the vote there was 
going against him he was free to commute his sentence into exile by leaving 
Rome.*! Consequently, despite the severity of the Twelve Tables, capital 
punishment of freemen was rare in republican Rome. 


4. The Army of the Republic 


The Roman constitution rested finally on the most successful military 
organization in history. The citizens and the army were one; the army assembled 
in its centuries was the chief lawmaking body in the state. The first eighteen 
centuries supplied the cavalry; the “first class” formed the heavy infantry, armed 
with two spears, a dagger, and a sword, and protected by bronze helmet, cuirass, 
greaves, and shield; the second class had all of these except the cuirass; the third 
and fourth had no armor; the fifth had only slings and stones. 

A legion was a mixed brigade of some 4200 infantry, 300 cavalry, and 
various auxiliary groups;” two legions made a consul’s army. Each legion was 
subdivided into centuries—originally of one hundred, later of two hundred, men 
—commanded by centurions. Every legion had its vexillum—its banner or 
colors; honor forbade that this should ever fall into hostile hands, and clever 
officers sometimes threw it into the enemy’s ranks to stir their men to a 
desperate recovery. In battle the front ranks of the infantry hurled at the foe, ten 
to twenty paces away, a volley of javelins—short wooden lances with an iron 
point—while on the wings archers and slingers attacked with arrows and stones, 
and the cavalry charged with pikes and swords; hand-to-hand combats with short 
swords were the final and decisive action. In a siege massive wooden catapults, 


worked by tension or torsion, hurled ten-pound rocks over 300 yards; immense 
battering rams, suspended on ropes, were drawn back like a swing and then 
released against the enemy’s walls; an inclined ramp of earth and timber was 
built, wheeled towers were pushed and hauled up this ramp, and from these 
towers missiles were discharged upon the foe.*? Instead of the solid and 
unwieldy phalanx—six lines of 500 men each—which the early Republic seems 
to have taken over from Etruria, the legion was rearranged, about 366 B.c., into 
maniples 'Y of two centuries each; free room was left between each maniple and 
its neighbors, and the maniples of each succeeding line stood behind these open 
spaces. This formation made possible a rapid reinforcement of one line by the 
next, and a quick veering of one or more maniples to face a flank attack; and it 
gave free play to that individual combat for which the Roman soldier was 
especially trained. 

The major element in the success of this army was discipline. The young 
Roman was educated for war from his childhood; he studied the military art 
above all others, and spent ten formative years of his life in field or camp. 
Cowardice was in that army the unforgivable sin, punished by flogging the 
offender to death.** The general was empowered to behead any soldier or officer, 
not merely for flight from battle, but for any deviation from orders, however 
favorable the result. Deserters or thieves had their right hands cut off.*? Food in 
camp was simple: bread or porridge, some vegetables, sour wine, rarely flesh; 
the Roman army conquered the world on a vegetarian diet; Caesar’s troops 
complained when corn ran out and they had to eat meat.” Labor was so arduous 
and long that the soldiers begged for battle instead; valor became the better part 
of discretion. The soldier received no pay till 405 B.c., and little thereafter; but he 
was allowed to share, according to his rank, in the booty of the defeated— 
bullion and currency, lands and men and movable goods. Such training made not 
only brave and eager warriors but able and intrepid generals; the discipline of 
obedience developed the capacity to command. The army of the Republic lost 
battles, but it never lost a war. Men molded by stoic education and brutal 
spectacles to a contemptuous familiarity with death carved out the victories that 
conquered Italy, then Carthage and Greece, and then the Mediterranean world. 


Such in outline was the “mixed constitution” that Polybius admired as “the 
best of all existing governments”: a limited democracy in the legislative 
sovereignty of the assemblies, an aristocracy in the leadership of the patrician 
Senate, a Spartan “dyarchy” in the brief royalty of the consuls, a monarchy in 
occasional dictatorships. Essentially it was an aristocracy, in which old and rich 
families, through ability and privilege, held office for hundreds of years, and 


gave to Roman policy a tenacious continuity that was the secret of its 
accomplishments. 

But it had its faults. It was a clumsy confusion of checks and balances in 
which nearly every command could in time of peace be nullified by an equal and 
opposite command. The division of power was an aid to liberty and—for a while 
—a restraint on malfeasance; on the other hand, it led to great military disasters 
like Cannae, it dissolved democracy into mob rule, and at last brought on the 
permanent dictatorship of the Principate. What astonishes us is that such a 
government could last so long (508 to 49 B.c.) and achieve so much. Perhaps it 
endured because of its muddling adaptability to change, and the proud patriotism 
formed in the home, the school, the temple, the army, the Assembly, and the 
Senate. Devotion to the state marked the zenith of the Republic, as unparalleled 
political corruption marked its fall. Rome remained great as long as she had 
enemies who forced her to unity, vision, and heroism. When she had overcome 
them all she flourished for a moment and then began to die. 


II. THE CONQUEST OF ITALY 


Never had Rome been so encompassed by enemies as when she emerged from 
the monarchy as a weak city-state ruling only 350 square miles—equivalent to a 
space nineteen by nineteen miles. While Lars Porsena advanced upon her, many 
of the neighboring communities that had been subjected by her kings resumed 
their liberty and formed a Latin League to withstand Rome. Italy was a medley 
of independent tribes or cities, each with its own government and dialect: in the 
north the Ligures, Gauls, Umbrians, Etruscans, and Sabines; to the south the 
Latins, Volscians, Samnites, Lucanians, Bruttians; along the western and 
southern coasts Greek colonists in Cumae, Naples, Pompeii, Paestum, Locri, 
Rhegium, Crotona, Metapontum, Tarentum. Rome was at the center of them all, 
strategically placed for expansion, but perilously open to attack from all sides at 
once. It was her salvation that her enemies seldom united against her. In 505, 
while she was at war with the Sabines, a powerful Sabine clan—the Claudian 
gens—came over to Rome and was granted citizenship on favorable terms. In 
449 the Sabines were defeated; by 290 all their territory was annexed to Rome, 
and by 250 they had received the full Roman franchise. 


In 496 the Tarquins persuaded some of the towns of Latium—Tusculum, 
Ardea, Lanuvium, Aricia, Tibur, and others—to join in a war against Rome. 
Faced with this apparently overwhelming combination, the Romans appointed 


their first dictator, Aulus Postumius; at Lake Regillus they won a saving victory, 
helped, they assure us, by the gods Castor and Pollux, who left Olympus to fight 
in their ranks. Three years later Rome signed a treaty with the Latin League in 
which all parties pledged that “between the Romans and the cities of the Latins 
there shall be peace as long as heaven and earth shall last. . . . Both shall share 
equally in all booty taken in a common war.”’’? Rome became a member of the 
League, then its leader, then its master. In 493 she fought the Volscians; it was in 
this conflict that Caius Marcius won the name of Coriolanus by capturing 
Corioli, the Volscian capital. The historians add, probably with a touch of 
romance, that Coriolanus became a hard reactionary, was banished on the 
insistence of the plebs (491), fled to the Volscians, reorganized them, and led 
them in a siege of Rome. The starving Romans, we are told, sent embassy after 
embassy to dissuade him, to no avail, until his mother and wife went out to him 
and, failing in their pleas, threatened to block his advance with their bodies. 
Thereupon he withdrew his army, and was killed by the Volscians; or, says 
another story, he lived among them to a bitter ripe old age.** In 405 Veii and 
Rome entered upon a duel to the death for control of the Tiber. Rome besieged 
the city for nine years without success, and the emboldened towns of Etruria 
joined in the war. Attacked on every side, and their very existence challenged, 
the Romans appointed a dictator, Camillus, who raised a new army, captured 
Veii, and divided its lands among the citizens of Rome. In 351, after sundry 
further wars, southern Etruria was annexed to Rome under the almost modern 
name of Tuscia. 

Meanwhile, in 390, a new and greater peril appeared, and that long duel had 
begun, between Rome and Gaul, which ended only with Caesar. While Etruria 
and Rome were fighting fourteen wars, Celtic tribes from Gaul and Germany 
had filtered down through the Alps and settled in Italy as far south as the Po. 
Ancient historians called the invaders Keltai or Celtae, Galatae or Galli, 
indifferently. Nothing is known of their origin; we may only describe them as 
that branch of the Indo-European stock which peopled western Germany, Gaul, 
central Spain, Belgium, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and formed the pre- 
Roman languages there. Polybius pictures them as “tall and handsome,” 
relishing war, and fighting naked except for golden amulets and chains.*? When 
the Celts of southern Gaul tasted Italian wine, they were so pleased with it that 
they decided to visit the land that produced such transporting fruit; probably they 
were moved more by the quest for fresh acres and new pasturage. Entering, they 
lived for a time in abnormal peace, tilling and herding, and taking over the 
Etruscan culture which they found in the towns. About 400 B.c. they invaded and 
plundered Etruria; the Etruscans resisted weakly, having sent most of their forces 


to defend Veii against Rome. In 391, 30,000 Gauls reached Clusium; a year later 
they met the Romans at the river Allia, routed them, and entered Rome 
unhindered. They sacked and burned large sections of the city, and for seven 
months besieged the remnants of the Roman army on the Capitol—the crest of 
the Capitoline hill. Finally the Romans yielded, and paid the Gauls a thousand 
pounds of gold to depart.’ They left, but returned in 367, 358, and 350; 
repeatedly repulsed, they at last contented themselves with northern Italy, which 
now became Cisalpine Gaul. 

The surviving Romans found their city so devastated that many of them 
wished to abandon the site and make Veii their capital. Camillus dissuaded them, 
and the government provided financial aid for rebuilding homes. This rapid 
reconstruction in the face of many enemies was a part cause of Rome’s design- 
lessness and the venturesome crookedness of her narrow streets. The subject 
peoples, seeing her so near destruction, revolted again and again, and half a 
century of intermittent war was required to cure their lust for freedom. The 
Latins, Aequi, Hernici, and Volscians attacked in turn or together; if the 
Volscians had succeeded they would have shut off Rome from southern Italy and 
the sea, and perhaps have put an end to her history. In 340 the cities of the Latin 
League were defeated; two years later Rome dissolved the League and annexed 
nearly all Latium.”! 

Meanwhile the victories of Rome over the Volscians had brought her face to 
face with the powerful Samnite tribes. These held a large cross section of Italy 
from Naples to the Adriatic, with such rich cities as Nola, Beneventum, Cumae, 
and Capua. They had absorbed most of the Etruscan and Greek settlements of 
the west coast, and enough of Hellenism to produce a distinctive Campanian art; 
probably they were more civilized than the Romans. With them Rome fought 
three long and bloody wars for the control of Italy. At the Caudine Forks (321) 
the Romans suffered one of their greatest defeats, and their beaten army passed 
“under the yoke”—an arch of hostile spears—in token of submission. The 
consuls at the front signed an abject peace, which the Senate refused to ratify. 
The Samnites won the Etruscans and Gauls as allies, and for a time Rome faced 
nearly all Italy in arms. But the legions gained a decisive victory at Sentinum 
(295), and Rome added Campania and Umbria to her domain. Twelve years later 
she drove the Gauls back beyond the Po, and again reduced Etruria to a subject 
State. 


Between the Gallic north and the Greek south, Rome was now master of Italy. 
Insatiate and insecure, she offered the cities of Magna Graecia a choice between 
alliance under Roman hegemony and war. Preferring Rome to further absorption 


by the “barbarian” (i.e., Italian) tribes who were multiplying around and within 
them, Thurii, Locri, and Crotona consented; probably they, too, like the towns of 
Latium, were troubled by class war, and received Roman garrisons as a 
protection of property owners against a rising plebs.** Tarentum was obstinate, 
and called over to her aid Pyrrhus, King of Epirus. This gallant warrior, fevered 
with memories of Achilles and Alexander, crossed the Adriatic with an Epirote 
force, defeated the Romans at Heraclea (280), and gave an adjective to European 
languages by mourning the costliness of his victory.*’ All the Greek cities of 
Italy now joined him, and the Lucanians, Bruttians, and Samnites declared 
themselves his allies. He dispatched Cineas to Rome with offers of peace, and 
freed his 2000 Roman prisoners on their word to return if Rome preferred war. 
The Senate was about to make terms when old blind Appius Claudius, who had 
long since retired from public life, had himself carried to the senate house and 
demanded that Rome should never make peace with a foreign army on Italian 
soil. The Senate sent back to Pyrrhus the prisoners whom he had released, and 
resumed the war. The young king won another victory; then, disgusted with the 
sloth and cowardice of his allies, he sailed with his depleted army to Sicily. He 
relieved the Carthaginian siege of Syracuse and drove the Carthaginians from 
nearly all their possessions on the island; but his imperious rule offended the 
Sicilian Greeks, who thought they could have freedom without order and 
courage; they withdrew their support, and Pyrrhus returned to Italy, saying of 
Sicily, “What a prize I leave to be fought for by Carthage and Rome!” His army 
met the Romans at Beneventum, where for the first time he suffered defeat 
(275); the light-armed and mobile maniples proved superior to the unwieldy 
phalanxes, and began a new chapter in military history. Pyrrhus appealed to his 
Italian allies for new troops; they refused, doubting his fidelity and persistence. 
He returned to Epirus, and died an adventurer’s death in Greece. In that same 
year (272) Milo betrayed Tarentum to Rome. Soon all the Greek cities yielded, 
the Samnites sullenly surrendered, and Rome was at last, after two centuries of 
war, the ruler of Italy. 

The conquest was quickly consolidated with colonies, some sent out by the 
Latin League, some by Rome. These colonies served many purposes: they 
relieved unemployment, the pressure of population upon the means of 
subsistence, and consequent class strife in Rome; they acted as garrisons or loyal 
nuclei amid disaffected subjects, provided outposts and outlets for Roman trade, 
and raised additional food for hungry mouths in the capital; conquests in Italy 
were completed with the plow soon after they had been begun by the sword. In 
these ways hundreds of Italian towns that still live today received their 
foundation or their Romanization. The Latin language and culture were spread 


throughout a peninsula still largely polyglot and barbarous, and Italy was slowly 
forged into a united state. The first step had been taken in a political synthesis 
brutal in execution, majestic in result. 

But in Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, and Africa, closing the western 
Mediterranean to Roman trade, and imprisoning Italy in her own seas, stood a 
power older and richer than Rome. 


I An as would now be equivalent in purchasing power to approximately six cents of United States currency 
in 1942. Cf. p. 78. 


Il The term respublica (the public property, or commonwealth) was applied by the Romans to all three 
forms of their state—monarchy, “democracy,” and principate; historians now agree in limiting it to the 
period between 508 and 49 B.c. 


III Quaestor from quaerere, to inquire—hence a trial was a quaestio; aedile from aedes, building; praetor 
from prae-ire, to go in advance, to lead—hence the cohort that watched over him was called the Praetorian 
Guard. 


IV Manipulus meant a handful of hay, ferns, etc.; attached to a pole this seems to have formed a primitive 
military standard; hence the word came to mean a body of soldiers serving under the same ensign. 


V Livy’s story » that at the last moment Camillus refused to hand over the gold, and drove the Gauls out by 
force, is now by common consent rejected as an invention of Roman pride. No nation is ever defeated in its 
textbooks. 


VI This war was marked by two probably legendary deeds. One consul, Publius Decius, rode to his death 
amid the enemy as a sacrifice to win the aid of the gods for Rome; the other consul, Titus Manlius 
Torquatus, beheaded his son for winning an engagement by disobeying orders.”' 


CHAPTER ITI 


Hannibal Against Rome 


264-202 B.C. 


I. CARTHAGE 


Some eleven hundred years before our era the inquisitive traders of Phoenicia 
discovered the mineral wealth of Spain. Soon a fleet of merchant vessels plied 
between Sidon, Tyre, and Byblus, at one end of the Mediterranean, and 
Tartessus, at the mouth of the Guadalquivir, on the other. Since such voyages 
could not then be made without many stops, and the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean provided the shortest and safest route, the Phoenicians 
established intermediate posts and trading stations on the African coast at Leptis 
Magna (now Lebda), Hadrumetum (Sousse), Utica (Utique), Hippo Diarrhytus 
(Bizerte), Hippo Regius (Bone), and even beyond Gibraltar at Lixus (south of 
Tangier). The Semitic settlers at these posts married some of the natives and 
bribed the rest to peace. About 813 B.c. a new group of colonists, perhaps from 
Phoenicia, perhaps from expanding Utica, built their homes upon a promontory 
ten miles northwest of the modern Tunis. The narrow peninsula could be easily 
defended, and the land, watered by the Bagradas (Medjerda) River, was so 
fertile that it quickly recovered from repeated devastation. Classic tradition 
ascribed the founding of the city to Elissa, or Dido, daughter of the king of Tyre: 
her husband having been slain by her brother, she had sailed with other 
adventurous souls to Africa. Her settlement was called Kart-hadasht— 
Newtown-to distinguish it from Utica; the Greeks transformed the name into 
Karchedon, the Romans into Carthago. The Latins gave the name Africa to the 
region around Carthage and Utica, and followed the Greeks in calling its 
Semitic population Poem—i.e., Phoenicians. The sieges of Tyre by 
Shalmaneser, Nebuchadrezzar, and Alexander drove many wealthy Tyrians to 
Africa. Most of them went to Carthage, and made it a new center of Phoenician 
trade. Carthage grew in power and splendor as Tyre and Sidon declined. 

The strengthened city drove the African natives farther and farther inland, 
ceased to pay tribute to them, exacted tribute from them, and used them as slaves 


and serfs in its homes and fields. Large estates took form, some with 20,000 
men;' in the hands of the practical Phoenicians agriculture became a science and 
an industry, which the Carthaginian Mago summarized in a famous manual. 
Irrigated with canals, the soil flowered into gardens, cornfields, vineyards, and 
orchards of olives, pomegranates, pears, cherries, and figs.* Horses and cattle, 
sheep and goats, were bred; asses and mules were the beasts of burden, and the 
elephant was one of many domesticated animals. Urban industry was relatively 
immature, except for metalwork; the Carthaginians, like their Asiatic forebears, 
preferred to trade what others made. They led their pack mules east and west and 
across the Sahara to find elephants, ivory, gold, or slaves. Their immense galleys 
carried goods to and from a hundred ports between Asia and Britain, for they 
refused to turn back, like most other mariners, at the Pillars of Hercules. It was 
presumably they who, about 490 B.c., financed Hanno’s voyage of exploration 
2600 miles down the Atlantic coast of Africa, and the voyage of Himilco along 
the northern shores of Europe. Though their coinage was undistinguished, they 
were apparently the first to issue the equivalent of a paper currency—leather 
strips stamped with signs of value, and accepted throughout the Carthaginian 
realm. 

Probably it was the rich merchants, rather than the aristocratic landowners, 
who provided the funds for those armies and navies which transformed Carthage 
from a trading post into an empire. The African coast—except Utica—was 
conquered from Cyrenaica to Gibraltar and beyond. Tartessus, Gades (Cadiz), 
and other Spanish towns were captured, and Carthage grew wealthy from the 
gold, silver, iron, and copper of Spain. It took the Balearic Islands, and reached 
out even to Madeira; it conquered Malta, Sardinia, Corsica, and the western half 
of Sicily. It treated these subject lands with varying degrees of severity, charging 
them annual tribute, conscripting their population for its army, and strictly 
controlling their foreign relations and their trade. In return it gave them military 
protection, local self-government, and economic stability. We may judge the 
wealth of these dependencies from the fact that the town of Leptis Minor paid 
365 talents ($1,314,000) a year into the Carthaginian treasury. 

The exploitation of this empire and trade made Carthage, in the third century 
B.c., the richest of Mediterranean cities. Tariffs and tribute brought her annually 
12,000 talents—twenty times the revenue of Athens at her zenith. The upper 
classes lived in palaces, wore costly robes, and ate exotic delicacies. The city, 
crowded with a quarter of a million inhabitants, became famous for its gleaming 
temples, its public baths, above all for its secure harbors and spacious docks. 
Each of the 220 docks was faced with two Ionic pillars, so that the inner harbor 
(“cothon”) presented a majestic circle of 440 marble columns. Thence a broad 


avenue led to the Forum, a colonnaded square adorned with Greek sculpture and 
containing administrative buildings, commercial offices, law courts, and 
temples; while the adjoining streets, Orientally narrow, teemed with a thousand 
shops plying a hundred crafts and resounded with bargaining. Houses rose to six 
stories, and often crowded a family into a single room. In the center of the city, 
providing one of many hints to the later builders of Rome, stood a hill or citadel 
—the Byrsa; here were the Treasury and the Mint, more shrines and colonnades, 
and the most brilliant of Carthaginian temples—to the great god Eshmun. 
Around the landward side of the city ran a threefold protective wall forty-five 
feet high, with still higher towers and battlements; within the wall were 
accommodations for 4000 horses, 300 elephants, and 20,000 men.’ Outside the 
walls were the estates of the rich, and beyond these, the fields of the poor. 

The Carthaginians were Semites, akin in blood and features to the ancient 
Jews. Their language now and then struck a Hebraic note, as when it called the 
chief magistrates shofetes—the Hebrew shophetim, or judges. The men grew 
beards, but usually shaved the upper lip with bronze razors. Most of them wore a 
fez or a turban, shoes or sandals, and a long loose gown; but the upper classes 
adopted the Greek style of dress, dyed their robes with purple, and fringed them 
with glass beads. The women led for the most part a veiled and secluded life; 
they could rise to high place in the priesthoods but otherwise had to be contented 
with the sovereignty of their charms. Both sexes used jewelry and perfume, and 
occasionally displayed a ring in the nose. We know little of their morals except 
from their enemies. Greek and Roman writers describe them as heavy eaters and 
drinkers, loving to gather in dinner clubs, and as loose in their sex relations as 
they were corrupt in their politics. The treacherous Romans employed fides 
Punica—Carthaginian faith—as a synonym for treachery. Polybius reported that 
“at Carthage nothing that results in profit is regarded as disgraceful.”* Plutarch 
denounced the Carthaginians as “harsh and gloomy, docile to their rulers, hard to 
their subjects, running to extremes of cowardice in fear and of savagery in anger, 
stubborn in decisions, austere, and unresponsive to amusement or the graces of 
life.”° But Plutarch, though usually fair, was always a Greek; and Polybius was 
bosom friend of the Scipio who burned Carthage to the ground. 

The Carthaginians appear at their worst in their religion, which again we 
know only from their enemies. Their ancestors in Phoenicia had worshiped Baal- 
Moloch and Astarte as personifying the male and female principles in nature, 
and the sun and moon in the sky; the Carthaginians addressed similar devotions 
to corresponding deities—Baal-Haman and Tanith. Tanith above all aroused 
their loving piety; they filled her temples with gifts, and took her name in their 
oaths. Third in honor was the god Melkart, “Key of the City”; then Eshmun, god 


of wealth and health; then a host of minor gods—“baals” or lords; even Dido 
was worshiped.° To Baal-Haman, in great crises, living children were sacrificed, 
as many as three hundred in a day. They were placed upon the inclined and 
outstretched arms of the idol and rolled off into the fire beneath; their cries were 
drowned in the noise of trumpets and cymbals; their mothers were required to 
look upon the scene without moan or tear, lest they be accused of impiety and 
lose the credit due them from the god. In time the rich refused to sacrifice their 
own children and bought substitutes among the poor; but when Agathocles of 
Syracuse besieged Carthage, the upper classes, fearing that their subterfuge had 
offended the god, cast two hundred aristocratic infants into the fire.’ It should be 
added that these stories are told us by Diodorus, a Sicilian Greek, who looked 
with equanimity upon the Greek custom of infanticide. It may be that the 
Carthaginian sacrifice solaced with piety an effort to control the excesses of 
human fertility. 


When the Romans destroyed Carthage they presented the libraries they found 
there to their African allies. Of these collections nothing survives except 
Hanno’s record of his voyage, and fragments of Mago on husbandry. Saint 
Augustine vaguely assures us that “in Carthage there were many things wisely 
handed down to memory,”® and Sallust and Juba made use of Carthaginian 
historians; but we have no native account of Carthage’s history. Of its 
architecture the Romans left not a stone upon a stone. We are told that its style 
was a mixture of Phoenician and Greek, that its temples were massive and 
omate; that the temple and statue of Baal-Haman were plated with gold valued at 
a thousand talents;? and that even the proud Greeks considered Carthage one of 
the world’s most beautiful capitals. The museums of Tunis contain some pieces 
of sculpture from sarcophagi found in tombs near the site of Carthage; the finest 
is a strong and graceful figure, perhaps of Tanith, in a manner essentially Greek. 
Smaller statues, unearthed from Carthaginian graves in the Baleares, are crude 
and often repulsively grotesque, as if designed to impress children or frighten 
devils away. The surviving pottery is purely utilitarian; but we know that 
Carthaginian craftsmen did good work in textiles, jewelry, ivory, ebony, amber, 
and glass. 

Any clear picture of Carthaginian government is now beyond our pens. 
Aristotle praised the constitution of Carthage as “in many respects superior to all 
others,” for “a state is proved to be well ordered when the commons are steadily 
loyal to the constitution, when no civil conflict worth speaking of has arisen, and 
when no one has succeeded in making himself dictator.”’? The citizens met 
occasionally in an Assembly empowered to accept or reject, but not to discuss or 


amend, proposals referred to it by a Senate of three hundred elders; the Senate, 
however, was not obliged to submit to the Assembly any measures upon which it 
could itself agree.'' The people elected the Senate, but open bribery reduced the 
virtue or danger of this democratic procedure, and replaced an aristocracy of 
birth with an oligarchy of wealth. From nominations presented by the Senate, the 
Assembly annually chose two shofetes to head the judicial and administrative 
branches of the state. Above all these bodies was a court of 104 judges, who, in 
contravention of the law, held office for life. As it was empowered to supervise 
all administration, and to require an accounting from every official at the end of 
his term, this court acquired, by the time of the Punic Wars, supreme control 
over every governmental agency and every citizen. 

The commander of the armies was nominated by the Senate and chosen by 
the Assembly. He was in a better position than the Roman consul, for his 
command could be continued as long as the Senate desired. The Roman, 
however, led against Carthage legions of landowning patriots, whereas the 
Carthaginian army was a mercenary force of foreign—chiefly Libyan—origin, 
feeling no affection for Carthage, but loyal only to its paymaster and, 
occasionally, to its general. The Carthaginian navy was without question the 
most powerful of its time; 500 quinqueremes, gaily painted, slim and swift, ably 
protected Carthaginian colonies, markets, and trade routes. It was the conquest 
of Sicily by this army, and the closing of the western Mediterranean to Roman 
commerce by this navy, that brought on the century-long duel to the death 
known to us as the three Punic Wars. 


II. REGULUS 


The two nations had once been friends when one of them was strong enough 
to dominate the other. In 508 they had made a treaty that recognized the 
hegemony of Rome over the coast of Latium, but pledged the Romans not to sail 
the Mediterranean west of Carthage, nor to land in Sardinia or Libya except for 
the brief repair or provisioning of ships.'* It became a common practice among 
the Carthaginians, says a Greek geographer, to drown any foreign sailor found 
between Sardinia and Gibraltar.'’ The Greeks of Massalia (Marseilles) had 
developed a peaceful coastal commerce between southern Gaul and northeastern 
Spain; Carthage, we are told, warred on this trade piratically, and Massalia was a 
faithful ally of Rome. (We do not know how much of this is war propaganda 
dignified as history.) Now that Rome controlled Italy she could not feel secure 
so long as two hostile powers—Greeks and Carthaginians—held Sicily, hardly a 


mile from the Italian coast. Besides, Sicily was fertile; it might supply half of 
Italy with grain. Sicily taken, Sardinia and Corsica would of themselves fall into 
Roman hands. Here was manifest destiny, the natural next step in the expansion 
of Rome. 

How to find a casus belli? About 264 B.c. a band of Samnite mercenaries who 
called themselves Mamertines—i.e., “Men of Mars”’—seized the town of 
Messana, on the Sicilian coast nearest to Italy. They slew or expelled the Greek 
citizens, divided among themselves the women, children, and goods of the 
victims, and made a living by raiding the Greek cities near by. Hiero II, Dictator 
of Syracuse, besieged them; a Carthaginian force landed at Messana, drove 
Hiero back, and took possession of the city. The Mamertines appealed to Rome 
for help in expelling their saviors. The Senate hesitated, knowing the power and 
wealth of Carthage; but the rich plebeians who dominated the Centurial 
Assembly clamored for war and Sicily. Rome decided that at whatever cost she 
must keep the Carthaginians from so near and strategic a port. A fleet was fitted 
out and dispatched under Caius Claudius to rescue the Mamertines. But these 
had meanwhile been persuaded by the Carthaginians to withdraw their request 
for Roman aid, and a message from them to this effect reached Claudius at 
Rhegium. Ignoring it, he crossed the strait, invited the Carthaginian commander 
to a conference, imprisoned him, and sent word to the Carthaginian army that he 
would be killed if they resisted. The mercenaries welcomed so gallant an excuse 
for avoiding the legions, and Messana fell to Rome. 

Two heroes were thrown up by this First Punic War: on the Roman side, 
Regulus; on the Carthaginian, Hamilcar. Perhaps we should add a third and 
fourth—the Senate and the Roman people. The Senate won Hiero of Syracuse to 
Rome’s side, and thereby assured supplies for Roman troops in Sicily; it 
organized the nation with wisdom and resolution, and led it to victory through 
almost overwhelming disasters. The citizens provided money, materials, labor, 
and men to build Rome’s first fleet—330 vessels, nearly all quinqueremes 150 
feet long, each manned by 300 rowers and 120 soldiers, and most of them 
equipped with novel grappling irons and movable gangways for seizing and 
boarding enemy ships; by these means naval warfare, unfamiliar to the Romans, 
could be turned into hand-to-hand combat, in which the legionaries could use all 
their disciplined skill. “This fact,” says Polybius, “shows us better than anything 
else how spirited and daring the Romans are when they are determined to do a 
thing. .. . They had never given a thought to a navy; yet when they had once 
conceived the project they took it in hand so boldly that before gaining any 
experience in such matters they at once engaged the Carthaginians, who for 
generations had held undisputed command of the sea.”'* Off Ecnomus, on the 


southern coast of Sicily, the hostile fleets, carrying 300,000 men, fought the 
greatest sea battle of antiquity (256). The Romans under Regulus won decisively 
and sailed on unhindered to Africa. Landing there without careful 
reconnaissance, they soon met a superior Carthaginian force, which almost 
annihilated them, and took their reckless consul prisoner. Shortly afterward the 
Roman fleet was dashed by a storm against a rocky coast, 284 vessels were 
wrecked, and some 80,000 men were drowned; it was the worst naval calamity 
in the memory of men. The Romans showed their quality by building 200 new 
quinqueremes in three months, and training 80,000 men to man them. 

After keeping Regulus a prisoner for five years, his captors allowed him to 
accompany a Carthaginian embassy sent to Rome to seek peace, but on his 
promise to return to captivity if the Senate refused the proffered terms. When 
Regulus heard these he advised the Senate to reject them and, despite the 
entreaties of his family and his friends, went back with the embassy to Carthage. 
There he was tortured to death by being prevented from sleeping.’ His sons at 
Rome took two Carthaginian captives of high rank, bound them in a chest 
studded with spikes, and kept them awake till they died.'° Neither tale seems 
credible, until we recall the barbarities of our time. 


TI. HAMILCAR 


Of Hamilcars, Hasdrubals, and Hannibals Carthage had an abundance, for 
these names were given in almost every generation in their oldest families. They 
were pious names, formed from those of the gods: Hamilcar was “He whom 
Melkart protects”; Hasdrubal was “He whose help is Baal”; Hannibal was the 
very “Grace of Baal.” Our present Hamilcar was surnamed Barca—“lightning”; 
it was his nature to strike swiftly, suddenly, anywhere. He was still a youth when 
(247) Carthage gave him supreme command of its forces. Taking a small fleet, 
he harassed the coast of Italy with surprise landings, destroying Roman outposts 
and taking many prisoners. Then, in the face of a Roman army holding 
Panormus (Palermo), he disembarked his troops and captured a_height 
overlooking the town. His contingent was too small to risk a major engagement; 
but every time he led it forth it returned with spoils. He begged the Carthaginian 
Senate for reinforcements and supplies; it refused, hugged its hoards, and bade 
him feed and clothe his soldiers on the country that surrounded him. 

Meanwhile the Roman fleet had won another victory, but had suffered a 
serious defeat at Drepana (249). Worn out almost equally, the two nations rested 
for nine years. But while in those years Carthage did nothing, relying upon the 


genius of Hamilcar, a number of Roman citizens voluntarily presented to the 
state a fleet of 200 men-of-war, carrying 60,000 troops. This new armada, sailing 
secretly, caught the Carthaginian fleet unprepared at the Aegadian Isles off the 
west coast of Sicily, and so overwhelmed it that Carthage sued for peace (241). 
Carthaginian Sicily was surrendered to Rome, an annual indemnity of 440 
talents was pledged to Rome for ten years, and all Carthaginian restrictions on 
Roman trade were withdrawn. The war had lasted nearly twenty-four years and 
had brought Rome so near to bankruptcy that its currency was debased eighty- 
three per cent. But it had proved the irresistible tenacity of the Roman character 
and the superiority of an army composed of free men over mercenaries seeking 
the greatest booty for the least blood. 

Carthage was now to be all but destroyed by its own greed. It had withheld 
for some time the pay of its mercenaries, even of those who had served Hamilcar 
well. They poured into the city and demanded their money; and when the 
government temporized and tried to disperse them, they broke into mad revolt. 
Carthage’s subject peoples, taxed beyond endurance during the war, joined the 
uprising, and the women of Libya sold their jewels to finance revolution. Twenty 
thousand mercenaries and rebels, led by Matho, a Libyan freeman, and 
Spendius, a Campanian slave, laid siege to Carthage at a time when hardly a 
soldier was there to defend it. The rich merchants trembled for their lives and 
appealed to Hamilcar to save them. Torn between affection for his mercenaries 
and his city, Hamilcar organized an army of 10,000 Carthaginians, trained them, 
led them forth, and raised the siege. The defeated mercenaries, retreating into the 
mountains, cut off the hands and feet of Gesco, a Carthaginian general, and 700 
other prisoners, broke their legs, and then threw the still living victims into an 
indiscriminate grave.'’ Hamilcar maneuvered 40,000 of the rebels into a defile 
and blocked all exits so well that they began to starve. They ate their remaining 
captives, then their slaves; at last they sent Spendius to beg for peace. Hamilcar 
crucified Spendius and had hundreds of prisoners trampled to death under 
elephants’ feet. The mercenaries tried to fight their way out, but were cut to 
pieces. Matho was captured and was made to run through the streets of Carthage 
while the citizens beat him with thongs and tortured him till he died.'® This “War 
of the Mercenaries” lasted forty months (241-237), and “was by far,” said 
Polybius, “the most bloody and impious war in history.”'? When the conflict was 
over, Carthage found that Rome had occupied Sardinia. Carthage protested, and 
Rome declared war. The desperate Carthaginians bought peace only by paying 
Rome an additional 1200 talents, and surrendering Sardinia and Corsica. 

We may judge the fury of Hamilcar at this treatment of his country. He 
proposed to his government that it should provide him with troops and funds to 


re-establish the power of Carthage in Spain, as a steppingstone to an attack upon 
Italy. The landowning aristocracy opposed the plan, fearing further war; the 
mercantile middle class, resenting the loss of their foreign markets and ports, 
supported it. As a compromise Hamilcar was given a modest contingent, with 
which he crossed to Spain (238). He recaptured the cities whose allegiance to 
Carthage had lapsed during the war, built up his army with native recruits, 
financed and equipped it with the products of Spain’s mines, and died while 
leading a charge against a Spanish tribe (229). 

He left behind him in the camp his son-in-law Hasdrubal, and his sons 
Hannibal, Hasdrubal, and Mago—his “lion’s-brood.” The son-in-law was chosen 
commander, and for eight years governed wisely, winning the cooperation of the 
Spaniards and building near the silver mines a great city, known to Rome as 
Nova Carthago, or New Carthage—the Cartagena of today. When he was 
assassinated (221), the army elected as its leader Hamilcar’s eldest son, 
Hannibal, then twenty-six years of age. Before leaving Carthage, his father had 
brought him, a boy of nine, to the altar of Baal-Haman and had bidden him 
swear that someday he would revenge his country against Rome. Hannibal 
swore, and did not forget. 


IV. HANNIBAL 


Why had Rome permitted the reconquest of Spain? Because she was harassed 
with class strife, was expanding in the Adriatic, and was at war with the Gauls. 
In 232 a tribune, Caius Flaminius, foreshadowed the Gracchi by carrying 
through the Assembly, against the violent opposition of the Senate, a measure 
distributing among the poorer citizens some lands recently won from the Gauls. 
In 230 Rome took her first step toward the conquest of Greece by clearing the 
Adriatic of pirates and seizing a part of the Illyrian coast as a further protection 
for Italian trade. Safe now on south and east, she resolved to drive the Gauls 
over the Alps and make Italy a completely united state. To secure herself on the 
west she signed a treaty with Hasdrubal by which the Carthaginians in Spain 
agreed to stay south of the Ebro River; and at the same time she made an alliance 
with the semi-Greek towns of Saguntum and Ampurias in Spain. In the 
following year (225) a Gallic army of 50,000 foot and 20,000 horse swept down 
the peninsula. The inhabitants of the capital were so frightened that the Senate 
returned to the primitive custom of human sacrifice and buried two Gauls alive 
in the Forum as an appeasement of the gods.”° The legions met the invaders near 
Telamon, killed 40,000, took 10,000 prisoners, and marched on to subjugate all 


Cisalpine Gaul. In three years the task was completed; protective colonies were 
established at Placentia and Cremona, and from the Alps to Sicily Italy was one. 

It was an untimely victory. Had the Gauls been left unmolested for a few 
years more they might have stopped Hannibal; but now all Gaul was aflame 
against Rome. Hannibal saw the opportunity he had longed for—to cross Gaul 
with little opposition and to invade Italy with Gallic tribes as his allies. 

The Punic leader was now twenty-eight years old, at his prime in body and 
mind. In addition to a Carthaginian gentleman’s schooling in the languages, 
literatures, and history of Phoenicia and Greece,*' he had received a soldier’s 
training through nineteen years in camp. He had disciplined his body to 
hardship, his appetite to moderation, his tongue to silence, his thought to 
objectivity. He could run or ride with the swiftest, hunt or fight with the bravest; 
he was “the first to enter the battle,” says the hostile Livy, “and the last to 
abandon the field.”** The veterans loved him because in his commanding 
presence and piercing eyes they saw their old leader Hamilcar return to them in 
fresh youth; the recruits liked him because he wore no distinctive dress, never 
rested till he had provided for his army’s needs, and shared with them all 
sufferings and gains. The Romans accused him of avarice, cruelty, and 
treachery, for he honored no scruples in seizing supplies for his troops, punished 
disloyalty severely, and laid many snares for his foes. Yet we find him often 
merciful, always chivalrous. “Nothing occurs in the accounts of him,” says the 
judicious Mommsen, “which may not be justified under the circumstances, and 
according to the international law of the times.”** The Romans could not readily 
forgive him for winning battles with his brains rather than with the lives of his 
men. The tricks he played upon them, the skill of his espionage, the subtlety of 
his strategy, the surprises of his tactics were beyond their appreciation until 
Carthage was destroyed. 

In 219 B.c. Roman agents organized in Saguntum a coup d’état that set up a 
government patriotically hostile to Carthage. When the Saguntines molested 
tribes friendly to him, Hannibal ordered them to desist; when they refused he 
besieged the city. Rome protested to Carthage and threatened war; Carthage 
replied that since Saguntum was a hundred miles south of the Ebro, Rome had 
no right to interfere, and had, by signing an alliance with it, violated her treaty 
with Hasdrubal. Hannibal persisted in the siege, and Rome took up arms again, 
never dreaming that this Second Punic War was to be the most terrible in her 
history. 

Hannibal spent eight months in subduing the Saguntines; he did not dare 
advance toward Italy while leaving to the Romans so excellent a port for landing 
in his rear. In 218 he crossed the Ebro, challenging fate as Caesar would at the 


Rubicon. He had an army of 50,000 infantry and 9000 cavalry, none of them 
mercenaries, most of them Spaniards and Libyans. Three thousand Spaniards 
deserted when they learned that he planned to cross the Alps, and Hannibal 
released 7000 others who protested against his enterprise as impossible,** It was 
hard enough to force a passage through the Pyrenees; more unexpected was the 
fierce resistance of some Gallic tribes allied with Marseilles; a summer of 
fighting was required to reach the Rhone, and a major battle to cross it. He had 
hardly left its banks when a Roman army arrived at the mouth of the river. 

Hannibal led his troops north toward Vienne and then struck eastward into the 
Alps. Celtic hordes had crossed those ranges before him, and he too might have 
done it without extraordinary hardship had it not been for the hostility of the 
Alpine tribes, and the difficulty of getting his elephants through narrow or 
precipitous passages. Early in September, after a climb of nine days, he reached 
the summit and found it covered with snow; there he let his men and animals rest 
for two days and then began the downward march through passes steeper than 
the ascent, over roads sometimes buried by landslides and often paved with ice. 
Many soldiers and beasts lost their footing and tumbled to their deaths. Hannibal 
spurred on his despairing forces by pointing out to them, in the distant south, the 
green fields and sparkling streams of Italy; that paradise, he promised them, 
would soon be theirs. After seventeen days in the Alps they reached the plain 
and rested. So many men and horses had been lost in the crossing that the army 
was now reduced to 26,000—less than half the force that had left New Carthage 
four months before. Had the Cisalpine Gauls resisted him as the Transalpine 
Gauls had done, Hannibal’s progress might have ended there. But the Boii and 
other tribes welcomed him as a savior and joined him as allies, while the 
recently established Roman settlers fled southward across the Po. 

Faced with this second threat in seven years to the very life of Rome, the 
Senate mobilized all its resources and called upon the states of Italy to unite in 
the defense of their land. With their help Rome raised armies totaling 300,000 
foot, 14,000 horse, and 456,000 reserves. One army, under the first of many 
famous Scipios, met Hannibal along the Ticino—a small river flowing into the 
Po at Pavia. Hannibal’s Numidian cavalry put the Romans to flight, and Scipio, 
dangerously wounded, was saved by the brave interposition of the son who was 
destined to meet Hannibal again at Zama sixteen years later. At Lake Trasimene 
Hannibal encountered another Roman army, 30,000 strong, led by the tribune 
Caius Flaminius, and accompanied by slave dealers bringing fetters and chains 
for the prospective prisoners whom they hoped to sell. With part of his forces 
Hannibal decoyed this army into a plain surrounded by hills and woods that 
concealed most of his troops; at his signal the hidden columns debouched upon 


the Romans from every side and killed nearly all of them, including Flaminius 
himself (217). 

Hannibal now controlled all northern Italy, but he knew that he was still 
outnumbered ten to one by a resolute foe. His only hope lay in persuading at 
least some of the Italian states to revolt against Rome. He released all prisoners 
whom he had taken from Rome’s allies, saying that he had come not to fight 
Italy but to set it free. He marched through flooded Etruria, where for four days 
no dry land could be found on which to pitch a camp; crossed the Apennines to 
the Adriatic, and there allowed his soldiers a long interval to refresh their 
energies and heal their wounds. He himself suffered from severe ophthalmia, 
took no time to treat it, and lost the use of one eye. Then he marched down the 
eastern coast, inviting the Italian tribes to join him. None did; on the contrary, 
every city closed its gates against him and prepared to fight. As he moved south, 
his Gallic allies, interested only in their northern homes, began to desert him. 
Plots against his life were so numerous that he had to assume ever new 
disguises. He begged his government to send him supplies and men by some 
Adriatic port; it refused. He asked his younger brother Hasdrubal, whom he had 
left in Spain, to organize an army and cross Gaul and the Alps to join him; but 
the Romans had invaded Spain, and Hasdrubal did not dare to leave it. Ten years 
were to pass before his coming. 

Rome now adopted against her greatest adversary his own baffling policy of 
caution and attrition. Quintus Fabius Maximus, made dictator in 217, created an 
adjective by delaying as long as he could a direct engagement with Hannibal; in 
time, he believed, the invaders would be reduced by hunger, discord, and 
disease. After a year this “masterly inaction” irritated the Roman populace; the 
Assembly overruled the Senate, as well as all precedents and logic, by electing 
Minucius Rufus codictator with Fabius. Against Fabius’ advice Minucius 
advanced against the enemy, fell into a trap, was severely beaten, and thereafter 
understood why Hannibal said that he feared Fabius, who would not fight, more 
than Marcellus, who would.*? A year later Fabius was deposed, and the Roman 
armies were entrusted to Lucius Aemilius Paulus and Caius Terentius Varro. 
Paulus the aristocrat counseled caution; Varro of the plebs was all for action; and 
as usual, caution lost the argument. Varro sought and found the Carthaginians at 
Cannae, in Apulia, some ten miles from the Adriatic coast. The Romans had 
80,000 infantry, 6000 cavalry; Hannibal had 19,000 veterans, 16,000 unreliable 
Gauls, 10,000 horse; and he had lured Varro to fight in a broad plain ideal for 
cavalry. He had placed the Gauls at his center, expecting that they would give 
way. They did; and when the Romans followed them into the pocket, the subtle 
Carthaginian, himself in the thick of the fray, ordered his veterans to close in 


upon the Roman flanks and bade his cavalry smash through the opposed 
horsemen to attack the legions from behind. The Roman army was surrounded, 
lost all chance of maneuvering, and was almost annihilated; 44,000 of them fell, 
including Paulus and eighty senators who had enlisted as soldiers; 10,000 
escaped to Canusium, among them Varro and the Scipio who was to win the 
surname of Africanus Maior (216). Hannibal lost 6000 men, two thirds of them 
Gauls. It was a supreme example of generalship, never bettered in history. It 
ended the days of Roman reliance upon infantry, and set the lines of military 
tactics for two thousand years. 


V. SCIPIO 


The disaster shattered Rome’s hegemony in southern Italy. Samnites, 
Bruttians, Lucanians, Metapontum, Thurii, Crotona, Locri, and Capua joined 
Cisalpine Gaul in attaching themselves to Hannibal; only Umbria, Latium, and 
Etruria remained firm. Hiero of Syracuse was loyal to the death, but his 
successors declared for Carthage. Philip V of Macedon, fearful of Roman 
expansion through Illyria into the east, allied himself with Hannibal and declared 
war upon Rome. Carthage herself became interested and sent Hannibal meager 
reinforcements and supplies. Some of the young Roman nobles among the 
survivors at Canusium thought the situation hopeless and meditated flight to 
Greece, but Scipio shamed them into courage. Rome was for a month hysterical 
with terror; only a small garrison remained to protect it against Hannibal. 
Matrons of high family ran weeping to the temples and cleansed with their hair 
the statues of the gods; some whose husbands and sons had fallen in battle 
cohabited with foreigners and slaves lest their strain should die. To regain the 
favor of obviously offended deities the Senate again sanctioned human sacrifice 
and buried alive two Gauls and two Greeks.”° 

But the Romans, says Polybius, “were most to be feared when they stood in 
real danger. . . . Though they were now so overwhelmingly defeated, and their 
military reputation had been destroyed, yet, by the peculiar virtues of their 
constitution, and by wise counsel, they not only recovered their supremacy in 
Italy .. . but in a few years made themselves masters of the world.”’’ The class 
war ceased, and all groups rushed to the rescue of the state. Taxes had already 
risen apparently beyond tolerance; but now the citizens, even widows and 
children, voluntarily brought their secret savings to the Treasury. Every male 
who could bear arms was called to the colors; slaves were accepted in the levies 
and were promised freedom in the event of victory. Not a single soldier would 


consent to receive pay. Rome prepared to contest every inch of ground against 
the new lion of Carthage. 

But Hannibal did not come. His 40,000 men were too small a force, he 
thought, to besiege a city to whose defense many armies would converge from 
still loyal states; and if he took it, how could he hold it? His Italian allies, instead 
of strengthening, weakened him; Rome and her friends were raising forces to 
attack them, and without his help they would succumb. His aides reproached his 
caution, and one of them remarked, sadly, “The gods have not given all their 
gifts to one man. You know how to win victory, Hannibal, but you do not know 
how to use it.”*° Hannibal decided to wait till Carthage, Macedon, and Syracuse 
could unite with him in a multiple offensive that would retake Sicily, Sardinia, 
Corsica, and Illyria, and compel Rome to confine her power to Italy. He released 
all captives except Romans, and offered these to Rome for a small ransom. 
When the Senate refused this he sent most of them to Carthage as slaves, and 
forced the rest, in Roman style, to amuse his men by gladiatorial combats, even 
to the death. He besieged and took several towns and then led his army to winter 
in Capua. 

It was the most pleasant and dangerous place that he could have chosen. For 
this second city of Italy—some twelve miles north of Naples—had learned from 
the Etruscans and the Greeks the vices as well as the graces of civilization; and 
Hannibal’s troops felt entitled to indulge for a season the flesh that had borne so 
many hardships and wounds. They were never again the invincible soldiers who 
had through many campaigns been formed in their master’s Spartan image. In 
the next five years Hannibal led them to some minor successes; but while they 
were so engaged the Romans laid siege to Capua. Hannibal sought to relieve it 
by marching to within a few miles of Rome; the Romans raised twenty-five new 
legions—200,000 men—and Hannibal, still limited to 40,000, retired to the 
south. In 211 Capua fell; its leaders, who had let loose a massacre of Romans in 
the city, were beheaded or committed suicide; and the population, which had 
strongly supported Hannibal, was dispersed throughout Italy. A year before, 
Marcellus had taken Syracuse; and a year later Agrigentum yielded to Rome. 

Meanwhile a Roman army under the two older Scipios had been sent to Spain 
to keep Hasdrubal occupied. They defeated him at the Ebro (215); but both of 
them were soon afterward killed in battle, and their gains were being lost when 
their son and nephew, Scipio Africanus, was dispatched to the Spanish 
command. He was but twenty-four, far below the legal age for so responsible a 
position; but the Senate was willing to stretch the constitution to save the state, 
and the Assembly was by this time voluntarily subordinating itself to the Senate. 
The people admired him not only because he was handsome and eloquent, 


intelligent and brave, but pious, courteous, and just. It was his custom, before 
undertaking an enterprise, to commune with the gods in the temples on the 
Capitol, and, after his victories, to reward them with hecatombs. He believed— 
or represented—himself to be a favorite of Heaven; his successes spread the 
belief and filled his followers with confidence. He soon restored discipline 
among the troops, captured Nova Carthago after a long siege, and scrupulously 
turned over to the Treasury the precious metal and stones that there fell into his 
hands. Most of the Spanish cities surrendered to him, and by 205 Spain had 
become a Roman province. 

Nevertheless, Hasdrubal’s main force had escaped and now crossed Gaul and 
the Alps into Italy. The young leader’s message to Hannibal was intercepted, and 
his plan of campaign was revealed to Rome. A Roman army met his modest 
force at the Metaurus River (207) and defeated him despite his excellent 
generalship. Seeing the battle lost and all hope of reaching his brother gone, 
Hasdrubal leaped into the midst of the legions and took death in his stride. The 
Roman historians, perhaps romancing, tell us that the victor cut off the youth’s 
head and sent it through Apulia to be cast over the ramparts into Hannibal’s 
camp. Broken in spirit by the fate of a brother whom he had dearly loved, 
Hannibal withdrew his thinned-out forces to Bruttium. “No action was fought 
with him this year,” says Livy, “nor did the Romans care to disturb him, so great 
was the reputation of his powers even while his cause was everywhere round 
him crumbling into ruin.”*? Carthage sent him a hundred ships laden with men 
and food, but a gale drove the vessels to Sardinia, where a Roman fleet sank or 
captured eighty of them; the rest fled home. 

In 205 young Scipio, fresh from his victories in Spain, was chosen consul, 
raised a new army, and sailed for Africa. The Carthaginian government appealed 
to Hannibal to come to the help of the city that had so long refused to support 
him. How shall we imagine the feelings of the half-blind warrior, driven into a 
corner of Italy by an endless stream of enemies, seeing all his toil and hardships 
of fifteen years brought to nothing, and all his triumphs summing up to futility 
and flight? Half of his troops refused to embark with him for Carthage; 
according to hostile historians he had 20,000 of them killed for disobedience and 
for fear that Rome might add them to her legions.*° Touching his native soil after 
an absence of thirty-six years, he hastily formed a new army and went out to face 
Scipio at Zama, fifty miles south of Carthage (202). The two generals met in a 
courteous interview, found agreement impossible, and joined battle. For the first 
time in his life Hannibal was defeated; the Carthaginians, mostly mercenaries, 
gave ground before the Roman infantry and the reckless cavalry of Masinissa, 
the Numidian king; 20,000 Carthaginians were left dead on the field. Hannibal, 


now forty-five, fought with the energy of youth, attacked Scipio in personal 
combat and wounded him, attacked Masinissa, re-formed his disordered forces 
again and again, and led them in desperate countercharges. When all hope fled 
he eluded capture, rode to Carthage, announced that he had lost not only a battle 
but the war, and advised the Senate to sue for peace. Scipio was generous. He 
allowed Carthage to retain her African empire but demanded the surrender of all 
her war vessels except ten triremes; she was not to make war outside of Africa or 
within it without Rome’s consent; and she was to pay Rome 200 talents 
($720,000) every year for fifty years. Hannibal pronounced the terms just and 
persuaded his government to accept them. 

The Second Punic War changed the face of the western Mediterranean. It 
gave Spain and all its wealth to Rome, providing the funds for the Roman 
conquest of Greece. It reunited Italy under Rome’s unquestioned mastery and 
threw open all routes and markets to Roman ships and goods. But it was the 
most costly of all ancient wars. It ravaged or injured half the farms of Italy, 
destroyed 400 towns, killed 300,000 men;*! southern Italy has never quite 
recovered from it to this day. It weakened democracy by showing that a popular 
assembly cannot wisely choose generals or direct a war. It began the 
transformation of Roman life and morals by hurting agriculture and helping 
trade; by taking men from the countryside and teaching them the violence of 
battle and the promiscuity of the camp; by bringing the precious metals of Spain 
to finance new luxuries and imperialistic expansion; and by enabling Italy to live 
on the extorted wheat of Spain, Sicily, and Africa. It was a pivotal event for 
almost every phase of Roman history. 

To Carthage it was the beginning of the end. With much of its commerce and 
empire left to it, it might have solved the problems of regeneration. But the 
oligarchical government was so corrupt that it threw upon the lower classes the 
burden of raising the annual indemnity for Rome and embezzled part of it to 
boot. The popular party called upon Hannibal to come out of his retirement and 
save the nation. In 196 he was elected suffete. He shocked the oligarchs by 
proposing that the judges of the Court of 104 should be elected for one year and 
should be ineligible for a second term until after a year’s interval. When the 
Senate rejected the measure he brought it before the Assembly, and carried it; by 
this law and this procedure he established at one stroke a degree of democracy 
equal to Rome’s. He punished and checked venality and pursued it to its source. 
He relieved the citizens of the extra taxes that had been laid upon them, and yet 
so managed the finances that by 188 Carthage was able to pay off the Roman 
indemnity in full. 


To get rid of him the oligarchy secretly sent word to Rome that Hannibal was 
plotting to renew the war. Scipio used all his influence to protect his rival, but 
was overruled; the Senate accommodated the rich Carthaginians by demanding 
the surrender of Hannibal. The old warrior fled by night, rode 150 miles to 
Thapsus, and there took ship to Antioch (195). He found Antiochus III hesitating 
between war and peace with Rome; he advised war and became one of the 
King’s staff. When the Romans defeated Antiochus at Magnesia (189) they 
made it a condition of peace that Hannibal should be turned over to them. He 
escaped first to Crete, then to Bithynia. The Romans hunted him out and 
surrounded his hiding place with soldiers. Hannibal preferred death to capture. 
“Let us,” he said, “relieve the Romans from the anxiety they have so long 
experienced, since they think it tries their patience too much to wait for an old 
man’s death.” He drank the poison that he carried with him, and died, aged 
sixty-seven, in the year 184 B.c. A few months later his conqueror and admirer, 
Scipio, followed him to peace. 


CHAPTER IV 


Stoic Rome 


508-202 B.C. 


Weat kind of human beings were these irresistible Romans? What institutions 
had formed them to such ruthless strength in character and policy?—what 
homes and schools, what religion and moral code? How did they take from the 
soil, and by what economic organization and skill did they mold to their uses, 
the wealth required to equip their growing cities and those ever new armies that 
never knew rest? What were they like in their streets and shops, their temples 
and theaters, their science and philosophy, their old age and death? Unless we 
visualize, scene by scene, this Rome of the early Republic, we shall never 
understand that vast evolution of customs, morals, and ideas which produced in 
one age the stoic Cato, in a later age the epicurean Nero, and at last transformed 
the Roman Empire into the Roman Church. 


I. THE FAMILY 


Birth itself was an adventure in Rome. If the child was deformed or female, 
the father was permitted by custom to expose it to death.' Otherwise it was 
welcomed; for though the Romans even of this period practiced some measure of 
family limitation, they were eager to have sons. Rural life made children assets, 
public opinion condemned childlessness, and religion promoted fertility by 
persuading the Roman that if he left no son to tend his grave his spirit would 
suffer endless misery. After eight days the child was formally accepted into the 
family and the clan by a solemn ceremony at the domestic hearth. A clan (gens) 
was a group of freeborn families tracing themselves to a common ancestor, 
bearing his name, united in a common worship, and bound to mutual aid in 
peace and war. The male child was designated by an individual first name 
(praenomen), such as Publius, Marcus, Caius; by his clan name (nomen), such as 
Cornelius, Tullius, Julius; and by his family name (cognomen), such as Scipio, 
Cicero, Caesar. Women were most often designated simply by the clan name- 
Cornelia, Tullia, Claudia, Julia. Since in classical days there were only some 


fifteen first names for males, and these tended to be repeated confusingly in 
many generations of the same family, they were usually reduced to an initial, 
and a fourth—or even a fifth—name was added for distinctiveness. So P. 
Cornelius Scipio Africanus Maior, the conqueror of Hannibal, was differentiated 
from P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus Africanus Minor, the destroyer of 
Carthage. 

The child found itself absorbed into the most basic and characteristic of 
Roman institutions—the patriarchal family. The power of the father was nearly 
absolute, as if the family had been organized as a unit of an army always at war. 
He alone of the family had any rights before the law in the early Republic; he 
alone could buy, hold, or sell property, or make contracts; even his wife’s 
dowry, in this period, belonged to him. If his wife was accused of a crime she 
was committed to him for judgment and punishment; he could condemn her to 
death for infidelity or for stealing the keys to his wine. Over his children he had 
the power of life, death, and sale into slavery. All that the son acquired became 
legally his father’s property; nor could he marry without his father’s consent. A 
married daughter remained under her father’s power, unless he allowed her to 
marry cum manu—gave her into the hand or power of her husband. Over his 
slaves he had unlimited authority. These, and his wife and children, were 
mancipia to him—literally, “taken in hand”; and no matter what their age or 
status, they remained in his power until he chose to emancipate them—to let 
them “out of hand.” These rights of the paterfamilias were checked to some 
degree by custom, public opinion, the clan council, and praetorian law; 
otherwise they lasted to his death, and could not be ended by his insanity or even 
by his own choice. Their effect was to cement the unity of the family as the basis 
of Roman morals and government and to establish a discipline that hardened the 
Roman character into stoic strength. They were harsher in the letter than in 
practice; the most extreme of them were seldom used, the rest seldom abused. 
They did not bar a deep and natural pietas, or reverential affection, between 
parents and children. The tomb stelae of Rome are as tender as those of Greece 
or our own. 

Since the greater urgency of the male supplies woman with charms more 
potent than any law, her status in Rome must not be judged from her legal 
disabilities. She was not allowed to appear in court, even as a witness. Widowed, 
she could not claim any dower right in her husband’s estate; he might, if he 
wished, leave her nothing. At every age of her life she was under the tutelage of 
a man—her father, her brother, her husband, her son, or a guardian—without 
whose consent she could not marry or dispose of property. On the other hand, 
she could inherit, though not beyond 100,000 sesterces ($15,000), and she could 


own without limit. In many instances, as the earlier passed into the later 
Republic, she became wealthy because her husband put his property in her name 
to escape bankruptcy obligations, damage suits, inheritance taxes, and other 
everlasting jeopardies. She played a role in religion as priestess; nearly every 
priest had to have a wife and lost his office when she died. Within the home 
(domus) she was honored mistress, mea domina, madame. She was not, like the 
Greek wife, confined to a gynaeceum, or woman’s quarters; she took her meals 
with her mate, though she sat while he reclined. She did a minimum of servile 
work, for nearly every citizen had a slave. She might spin, as a sign of gentility, 
but her chief economic function was to superintend the servants; she made it a 
point, however, to nurse her children herself. They rewarded her patient 
motherhood with profound love and respect; and her husband seldom allowed 
his legal mastery to cloud his devotion. 

The father and the mother, their house and land and property, their children, 
their married sons, their grandchildren by these sons, their daughters-in-law, 
their slaves and clients—all these constituted the Roman familia: not so much a 
family as a household; not a kinship group but an assembly of owned persons 
and things subject to the oldest male ascendant. It was within this miniature 
society, containing in itself the functions of family, church, school, industry, and 
government, that the Roman child grew up, in piety and obedience, to form the 
sturdy citizen of an invincible state. 


Il. THE RELIGION OF ROME 


1. The Gods 


The Roman family was both an association of persons with things and an 
association of persons and things with gods. It was the center and source of 
religion, as well as of morals, economy, and the state; every part of its property 
and every aspect of its existence were bound up in a solemn intimacy with the 
spiritual world. The child was taught, by the eloquent silence of example, that 
the undying fire in the hearth was the sign and substance of the goddess Vesta, 
the sacred flame that symbolized the life and continuity of the family; which 
therefore must never be extinguished, but must be tended with “religious” care, 
and fed with a portion of each meal. Over the hearth he saw the little icons, 
crowned with flowers, that represented the gods or spirits of the family: the Lar 
that guarded its fields and buildings, its fortune and destiny, and the Penates, or 
gods of the interior, who protected the accumulations of the family in its 


storerooms, cupboards, and barns. Hovering invisible but potent over the 
threshold was the god Janus, two-faced not as deceitful but as watching all entry 
and exit at every door. The child’s father, he learned, was the ward and 
embodiment of an inner genius, or generative power, which would not die with 
the body, but must be nourished forever at the paternal grave. His mother was 
also the carrier of a deity and had likewise to be treated as divine; she had a Juno 
in her as the spirit of her capacity to bear, as the father enclosed a genius as the 
spirit of his power to beget. The child too had his genius or Juno, as both his 
guardian angel and his soul—a godly kernel in the mortal husk. Everywhere 
about him, he heard with awe, were the watchful Di Manes, or Kindly Shades, of 
those male forebears whose grim death masks hung on the household walls, 
warning him not to stray from the ways of his ancestors, and reminding him that 
the family was composed not merely of those few individuals that lived in his 
moment but also of those that had once been, or would someday be, members of 
it in the flesh, and therefore formed part of it in its spiritual multitude and 
timeless unity. 


Other spirits came to his aid as he grew up: Cuba watched over his sleep, 
Abeona guided his first steps, Fabulina taught him to speak. When he left the 
house he found himself again and everywhere in the presence of gods. The earth 
itself was a deity: sometimes Tellus, or Terra Mater—Mother Earth; sometimes 
Mars as the very soil he trod, and its divine fertility; sometimes Bona Dea, the 
Good Goddess who gave rich wombs to women and fields. On the farm there 
was a helping god for every task or spot: Pomona for orchards, Faunus for cattle, 
Pales for pasturage, Sterculus for manure heaps, Saturn for sowing, Ceres for 
crops, Fornax for baking corn in the oven, Vulcan for making the fire. Over the 
boundaries presided the great god Terminus, imaged and worshiped in the stones 
or trees that marked the limits of the farm. Other religions may have looked to 
the sky, and the Roman admitted that there too were gods; but his deepest piety 
and sincerest propitiations turned to the earth as the source and mother of his 
life, the home of his dead and the magic nurse of the sprouting seed. Every 
December the Lares of the soil were worshiped in the joyful Feast of the 
Crossroads, or Compitalia; every January rich gifts sought the favor of Tellus 
for all planted things; every May the priests of the Arval (or Plowing) 
Brotherhood led a chanting procession along the boundaries of adjoining farms, 
garlanded the stones with flowers, sprinkled them with the blood of sacrificial 
victims, and prayed to Mars (the earth) to bear generous fruit. So religion 
sanctified property, quieted disputes, ennobled the labor of the fields with poetry 
and drama, and strengthened body and soul with faith and hope. 


The Roman did not, like the Greek, think of his gods as having human form; 
he called them simply nurmna, or spirits; sometimes they were abstractions like 
Health, Youth, Memory, Fortune, Honor, Hope, Fear, Virtue, Chastity, Concord, 
Victory, or Rome. Some of them, like the Lemures or Ghosts, were spirits of 
disease, hard to propitiate. Some were spirits of the season, like Maia, the soul of 
May; others were water gods like Neptune, or woodland sprites like Silvanus, or 
the gods that dwelt in trees. Some lived in sacred animals, like the sacrificed 
horse or bull, or in the sacred geese that a playful piety preserved unharmed on 
the Capitol. Some were spirits of procreation; Tutumus supervised conception, 
Lucina protected menstruation and delivery. Priapus was a Greek god of fertility 
soon domiciled in Rome: maidens and matrons (if we may believe the indignant 
Saint Augustine) sat on the male member of his statue as a means of ensuring 
pregnancy;” scandalous figures of him adorned many a garden; little phallic 
images of him were worn by simple persons to bring fertility or good luck or to 
avert the “evil eye.”’ Never had a religion so many divinities. Varro reckoned 
them at 30,000, and Petronius complained that in some towns of Italy there were 
more gods than men. But deus, to the Roman, meant saint as well as god. 


Under these basic concepts lurked a polymorphous mass of popular beliefs in 
animism, fetishism, totemism, magic, miracles, spells, superstitions, and taboos, 
most of them going back to the prehistoric inhabitants of Italy, and perhaps to 
Indo-European ancestors in their ancient Asiatic home. Many objects, places, or 
persons were sacred (sacer) and therefore taboo—not to be touched or profaned: 
e.g., newborn children, menstruating women, condemned criminals. Hundreds of 
verbal formulas or mechanical contraptions were used to achieve natural ends by 
supernatural means. Amulets were well-nigh universal; nearly every child wore 
a bulla, or golden talisman, suspended from his neck. Small images were hung 
upon doors or trees to ward off evil spirits. Charms or incantations were used to 
avert accidents, cure disease, bring rain, destroy a hostile army, wither an 
enemy’s crops or himself. “We are all afraid,” said Pliny, “of being transfixed by 
curses and spells.”* Witches appear in Horace, Virgil, Tibullus, Lucian. They 
were believed to eat snakes, fly through the air at night, brew poisons from 
esoteric herbs, kill children, and raise the dead. All but a few skeptics seem to 
have believed in miracles and portents, in speaking or sweating statues,” in gods 
descending from Olympus to fight for Rome, in lucky odd and unlucky even 
days, and in the presaging of the future by strange events. Livy’s history must 
contain several hundred such portents, reported with philosophic gravity; and the 
elder Pliny’s volumes so abound in portents and magic cures that they might 
well have been called Supernatural History. The most serious business of 


commerce, government, or war could be deferred or ended by the priestly 
announcement of an unfavorable omen like abnormal entrails in a sacrificial 
victim or a roll of thunder in the sky. 

The state did what it could to check these excesses—called them, indeed, 
precisely that, superstitio. But it sedulously exploited the piety of the people to 
promote the stability of society and government. It adapted the rural divinities to 
urban life, built a national hearth for the goddess Vesta, and appointed a college 
of Vestal Virgins to serve the city’s sacred fire. Out of the gods of the family, the 
farm, and the village it developed the di indigetes—or native gods—of the state, 
and arranged for these a solemn and picturesque worship in the name of all the 
citizens. 

Among these original national gods Jupiter or Jove was the favorite, though 
not yet, like Zeus, their king. In the early centuries of Rome he was still a half- 
impersonal force—the bright expanse of the sky, the light: of the sun and the 
moon, a bolt of thunder, or (as Jupiter Pluvius) a shower of fertilizing rain; even 
Virgil and Horace occasionally use “Jove” as a synonym for rain or sky.° In time 
of drought the richest ladies of Rome walked in barefoot procession up the 
Capitoline hill to the Temple of Jupiter Tonans—Jove the Thunderer—to pray 
for rain. Probably his name was a corruption of Diuspater, or Diespiter, Father of 
the Sky. Perhaps primitively one with him was Janus, originally Dianus: first the 
two-faced spirit of the cottage door, then of the city gate, then of any opening or 
beginning, as of the day or year. The portals of his temple were open only in 
time of war, so that he might go forth with Rome’s armies to overcome the gods 
of the foe. As old as Jupiter in the respect of the people was Mars, at first a god 
of tillage, then of war, then almost a symbol of Rome; every tribe in Italy named 
a month after him. Of like hoary antiquity was Saturn, the national god of the 
new-sown seed (sata). Legend pictured him as a prehistoric king who had 
brought the tribes under one law, taught them agriculture, and established peace 
and communism in the Saturnia regna—the Golden Age of Saturn’s reign. 

Less powerful but more deeply loved than these were the goddesses of Rome. 
Juno Regina was the queen of heaven, the protective genius of womanhood, 
marriage, and maternity; her month of June ’ was recommended as the luckiest 
for weddings. Minerva was the goddess of wisdom (mens) or memory, of 
handicrafts and guilds, of actors, musicians, and scribes; the Palladium on which 
the safety of Rome was believed to depend was an image of Pallas Minerva, 
fully armed, which Aeneas was said to have brought from Troy through love and 
war to Rome. Venus was the spirit of desire, mating, fertility; sacred to her was 
April, the month of opening buds (aperire); poets like Lucretius and Ovid saw in 
her the amorous origin of all living things. Diana was the goddess of the moon, 


of women and childbirth, of the hunt, of the woods and their wild denizens, a 
tree spirit brought from Aricia when that region of Latium came under Roman 
power. Near Aricia were the lake and grove of Nemi, and in that grove was a 
rich shrine of Diana, the resort of pilgrims who believed that the goddess had 
once mated there with Virbius, the first “King of the Woods.” To ensure the 
fertility of Diana and the soil, the successors of Virbius—all priests and 
husbands of the huntress—were replaced, each in turn, by any vigorous slave 
who, having taken as a talisman a sprig of mistletoe (the Golden Bough) from 
the sacred oak tree of the grove, attacked and slew the king—a custom that 
endured till the second century of our era.® 

These, then, were the major gods of the official Roman worship. There were 
lesser, but not less popular, national deities: Hercules, god of joy and wine, who 
was not above gambling gaily for a courtesan with the sacristan of his temple;° 
Mercury, the patron deity of merchants, orators, and thieves; Ops, goddess of 
wealth; Bellona, goddess of war; and countless more. As the city spread its rule 
it brought in new divinities—di novensiles. Sometimes it imported the god of a 
beaten city into the Roman pantheon as a sign and surety of conquest, as when 
the Juno of Veii was led captive to Rome. Conversely, when the citizens of a 
community were moved to the capital their gods were brought with them, lest 
the spiritual and moral roots of the new inhabitants should be too suddenly 
snapped short; so immigrants bring their gods to America today. The Romans 
did not question the existence of these foreign deities; most of them believed that 
when they led the statue away the god had to come with it; many believed that 
the statue was the god.”° 

But some of the di novensiles were not conquered but conquering; they 
seeped into Roman worship through commercial, military, and cultural contacts 
with Greek civilization—first in Campania, then in south Italy, then in Sicily, 
finally in Greece itself. There was something cold and impersonal in the gods of 
the state religion; they could be bribed by offerings or sacrifice, but they could 
seldom provide comfort or individual inspiration; by contrast the gods of Greece 
seemed intimately human, full of adventure, humor, and poetry. The Roman 
populace welcomed them, built temples for them, and willingly learned their 
ritual. The official priesthood, glad to enlist these new policemen in the service 
of order and content, adopted the Greek gods into the divine family of Rome, 
and merged them, when possible, with their nearest analogues in the indigenous 
deities. As far back as 496 B.c. came Demeter and Dionysus, who were attached 
to Ceres and Liber (god of the grape); twelve years later Castor and Pollux were 
received, to become the protectors of Rome; in 431 a temple was raised to 
Apollo the Healer in the hope that he might allay a plague; in 294 Aesculapius, 


the Greek god of medicine, was brought from Epidaurus to Rome in the form of 
a huge snake,'! and a temple-hospital was built in his honor on an island in the 
Tiber. Cronus was accepted as substantially one with Saturn, Poseidon was 
identified with Neptune, Artemis with Diana, Hephaestus with Vulcan, Heracles 
with Hercules, Hades with Pluto, Hermes with Mercury. With the help of the 
poets Jupiter was elevated into another Zeus, a stern witness and guardian of 
oaths, a bearded judge of morals, a custodian of laws, a god of gods; and slowly 
the educated Roman was prepared for the monotheistic creeds of Stoicism, 
Judaism, and Christianity. 


2. The Priests 


To appease or enlist the aid of these gods Italy employed an elaborate clergy. 
In his home the father was priest; but public worship was conducted by several 
collegia—associations—of priests, each filling its own vacancies, but all under 
the lead of a pontifex maximus elected by the centuries. No special training was 
necessary for membership in these sacred colleges; any citizen might be enrolled 
in them or leave them; they formed no separate order or caste and were 
politically powerless except as tools of the state. They received the income of 
certain state lands for their support, with slaves to serve them; and grew rich 
through generations of pious legacies. 


In the third century before Christ the main pontifical college had nine 
members. They kept historical annals, recorded laws, took auspices, offered 
sacrifices, and purified Rome with quinquennial lustrations. In performing the 
official ritual the pontiffs were aided by fifteen flamines—kindlers of the 
sacrificial flames. Minor pontifical colleges had special functions: the Salii, or 
Leapers, ushered in each New Year with a ritual dance to Mars; the fetiales 
sanctified the ratification of treaties and declarations of war; and the Luperci, or 
Brotherhood of the Wolf, carried on the strange rites of the Lupercalia. The 
college of the Vestal Virgins tended the state hearth, and sprinkled it daily with 
holy water from the fountain of the sacred nymph Egeria. These white-clad, 
white-veiled nuns were chosen from among girls six to ten years of age; they 
took a vow of virginity and service for thirty years, but in return they received 
many public honors and privileges. If any of them was found guilty of sexual 
relations she was beaten with rods and buried alive; Roman historians record 
twelve cases of such punishment. After thirty years they were free to leave and 
marry, but few took or found the opportunity.” 


The most influential of the priestly colleges was that of the nine augures who 
studied the intent or will of the gods, in earlier times by watching the flight of 
birds,’ later by examining the entrails of sacrificed animals. Before every 
important act of policy, government, or war, the “auspices were taken” by the 
magistrates and interpreted by the augurs, or by special haruspices—liver 
inspectors—whose art went back through Etruria to Chaldea and beyond. As the 
priests were occasionally open to financial persuasion, their pronouncements 
were sometimes adjusted to the needs of the purchaser; for example, 
inconvenient legislation could be stopped by announcing that the auspices were 
unfavorable for further business on that day; or the Assembly might be induced 
by “favorable” auspices to vote a war.’ In major crises the government 
professed to learn the pleasure of Heaven by consulting the Sibylline Books— 
the recorded oracles of the Sibyl, or priestess of Apollo, at Cumae. Through such 
means, and occasional deputations to the oracle at Delphi, the aristocracy could 
influence the people in any direction to almost any end.“ 

The ritual of worship aimed merely to offer the gods a gift or sacrifice to win 
their aid or avert their wrath. To be effective, said the priests, the ceremony had 
to be performed with such precision of words and movements as only the clergy 
could manage. If any mistake was made, the rite had to be repeated, even to 
thirty times. Religio meant the performance of ritual with religious care.'? The 
essence of the ceremony was a sacrifice—literally making a thing sacer—i.e., 
belonging to a god. In the home the offering would normally be a bit of cake or 
wine placed on the hearth or dropped into the domestic fire; in the village it 
would be the first fruits of the crops, or a ram, a dog, or a pig; on great 
occasions, a horse, a hog, a sheep, or an 0x; on supreme occasions the last three 
were slaughtered together in the su-ove-taur-ilia. Holy formulas pronounced 
over the victim tumed it into the god who was to receive it; in this sense the god 
himself was sacrificed;'® and since only the viscera were burned on the altar, 
while priests and people ate the rest, the strength and glory of the god (men 
hoped) passed into his feasting worshipers. Sometimes human beings were 
offered in sacrifice; it is significant that a law had to be passed as late as 97 B.C. 
forbidding this. By a variant of these ideas of vicarious atonement a man might 
offer his life for the state as the Decii had done, or Marcus Curtius, who, to 
propitiate angry subterranean powers, leaped into a chasm that an earthquake 
had opened in the Forum—whereupon, we are told, the chasm closed and all was 
well!” 

Pleasanter was the ceremony of purification. This might be of crops or flocks, 
of an army or a city. A procession made the circuit of the objects to be purified, 
prayer and sacrifice were offered, evil influences were thereby dispelled, and 


misfortune was turned away. Prayer was still imperfectly evolved from magic 
incantations; the words for it—carmen—meant not only a chant but a charm; 
and Pliny frankly reckoned prayer as a form of magical utterance.’® If the 
formula was properly recited, and was addressed to the correct deity according 
to the indigitamenta, or classified directory of the gods compiled and kept by the 
priests, the request was certain to be granted; if not granted there must have been 
an error in the ritual. Akin to magic were also the vota, or vowed offerings, with 
which the people sought to gain the help of the gods; sometimes great temples 
rose in fulfillment of such vows. The multitude of votive offerings found in 
Roman remains suggests that the religion of the people was warm and tender 
with piety and gratitude, a feeling of kinship with the hidden forces in nature, 
and an anxious desire to be in harmony with them all. By contrast the state 
religion was uncomfortably formal, a kind of legal and contractual relation 
between the government and the gods. When new cults flowed in from the 
conquered East it was this official worship that declined first, while the 
picturesque and intimate faith and ritual of the countryside patiently and 
obstinately survived. Victorious Christianity, half surrendering, wisely took over 
much of the faith and ritual; and, under new forms and phrases, they continue in 
the Latin world to this day. 


3. Festivals 


If the official worship was gloomy and severe, its festivals redeemed it, and 
showed men and gods in a lighter mood. The year was adorned with over a 
hundred holy days (feriae), including the first of every month and sometimes the 
ninth and fifteenth. Some of the feriae were sacred to the dead or to the spirits of 
the lower world; these were “apotropaic” in their ceremonies, aiming to appease 
the departed and turn away wrath. On May 11-13 Roman _ families 
commemorated with awe the feast of the Lemures, or dead souls; the father spat 
black beans from his mouth, and cried: “With these beans I redeem myself and 
mine. .. . Shades of my ancestors, depart!”'? The Parentalia and the Feralia, in 
February, were similar attempts to propitiate the fearsome dead. But for the most 
part the festivals were occasions of feasting and jollity, often, among the plebs, 
of sexual freedom; on such days, says a character in Plautus, “you may eat what 
you like, go where you like . . . and love whom you like, provided you abstain 
from wives, widows, virgins, and free boys”;*° apparently he felt that a wide 
choice would still remain. 


On February 15 came the strange Lupercalia, sacred to the God Faunus as 
averter of wolves (lupercus): goats and sheep were sacrificed; and the luperci— 
priests clad only in goatskin girdles—ran around the Palatine praying to Faunus 
to drive away evil spirits, and striking the women whom they encountered with 
thongs of hide from the sacrificed animals, to purify them and make them fertile; 
then puppets of straw were cast into the Tiber to appease or deceive the river 
god, who had perhaps, in wilder days, demanded living men. On March 15 the 
poor emerged from their hovels and, like the Jews on the Feast of Tabernacles, 
built themselves tents in the Field of Mars, celebrated the coming of the New 
Year, and prayed to the goddess Anna Perenna (Ring of the Years) for as many 
years as they quaffed cups of wine.*' April alone had six festivals, culminating in 
the Floralia; this Feast of Flora, goddess of flowers and springs, continued for 
six days of bibulous and promiscuous revelry. The first of May was the Feast of 
the Good Goddess, Bona Dea. On May 9, 11, and 13 Liber and Libera, god and 
goddess of the grape, were celebrated in the Liberalia; the phallus, symbol of 
fertility, was frankly honored by gay crowds of men and women.” At the end of 
May the Arval Brethren led the people in the solemn and yet joyful Ambarvalia. 
The gods were neglected in the autumn months, after the crops were safely in, 
but December was again rich in feasts. The Saturnalia ran from the 17th to the 
23rd; they celebrated the sowing of the seed for the next year and 
commemorated the happy classless reign of Saturn; gifts were exchanged, and 
many liberties were allowed; the distinction between slave and free was for a 
while abolished or even inverted; slaves might sit down with their owners, give 
orders to them, rail at them; the masters waited upon their slaves, and did not eat 
till all the slaves were filled.** 


These festivals, though agricultural in origin, remained popular in the cities 
and survived through all vicissitudes of belief into the fourth and fifth centuries 
of our era. Their number was so confusing that one of the prime purposes of the 
Roman calendar was to list them for the guidance of the people. In early Italian 
custom the chief priest had convened the citizens at the beginning of every 
month and named the festivals to be observed in the next thirty days; this calling 
(calatio) gave a name (calendae) to the first day of each month. To the Romans, 
as in some measure to modern Catholics or orthodox Jews, a calendar meant a 
priestly list of holidays and business days, interspersed with scraps of sacred, 
legal, historical, and astronomical information. Tradition ascribed to Numa the 
calendar that governed Roman chronology and life till Caesar. It divided the year 
into twelve lunar months, with complex intercalations that summed up to an 
average of 366 days per year. To remedy the mounting excess the pontiffs were 


empowered (191 B.c.) to revise the intercalations; but they used their authority to 
lengthen or shorten magistracies pleasing or displeasing to them, so that by the 
end of the Republic the calendar, then three months amiss, was a monster of 
chaos and chicanery. 

In the early days time had been measured simply by the height of the sun in 
the sky. In 263 B.c. a sundial was brought from Catana, in Sicily, and placed in 
the Forum; but as Catana was four degrees south of Rome, the dial was 
deceptive, and the priests were for a century unable to make the needed 
adjustments. In 158 B.c. Scipio Nasica set up a public clepsydra, or water clock. 
The month was divided into three periods by the kalends (first), the nones (fifth 
or seventh), and the ides (thirteenth or fifteenth); and the days were clumsily 
named by their distance before these dividing lines; so March 12 was “the fourth 
day before the ides of March.” A loose economic week was marked out by the 
nundinae, or every ninth day, when the villagers came to market in the towns. 
The year began with the coming of spring, and the first month, Martius, bore the 
name of the god of sowing; next came Aprilis, sprouting; Maius, month of Maia, 
or perhaps of increase; Iunius, month of Juno, or possibly of thriving; then 
Quinctilis, Sextilis, September, October, November, and December, named from 
their numerical order in the year; then January for Janus, and February for the 
februa, or magic objects by which persons might be purified. The year itself was 
called annus, ring; as if to say that in reality there is no beginning and no end. 


4. Religion and Character 


Did this religion help Roman morals? In some ways it was immoral: its stress 
on ritual suggested that the gods rewarded not goodness but gifts and formulas; 
and its prayers were nearly always for material goods or martial victory. 
Ceremonies gave drama to the life of man and the soil, but they multiplied as if 
they, and not the devotion of the part to the whole, were the proper essence of 
religion. The gods were, with some exceptions, awesome spirits without moral 
aspect or nobility. 

Nevertheless, the old religion made for morality, for order and strength in the 
individual, the family, and the state. Before the child could learn to doubt, faith 
molded its character into discipline, duty, and decency. Religion gave divine 
sanctions and support to the family: it instilled in parents and children a mutual 
respect and piety never surpassed, it gave sacramental significance and dignity to 
birth and death, encouraged fidelity to the marriage vow, and promoted fertility 
by making parentage indispensable to the peace of the dead soul. By ceremonies 
sedulously performed before each campaign and battle it raised the soldier’s 


morale, and led him to believe that supernatural powers were fighting on his 
side. It strengthened law by giving it celestial origins and religious form, by 
making crime a disturbance of the order and peace of Heaven, and by placing the 
authority of Jove behind every oath. It invested every phase of public life with 
religious solemnity, prefaced every act of government with ritual and prayer, and 
fused the state into such intimate union with the gods that piety and patriotism 
became one, and love of country rose to a passion stronger than in any other 
society known to history. Religion shared with the family the honor and 
responsibility of forming that iron character which was the secret of Rome’s 
mastery of the world. 


III. MORALS 


What kind of morality emerged from this life in the family and among the 
gods? Roman literature, from Ennius to Juvenal, idealized these earlier 
generations and mourned the passing of ancient simplicity and virtue. These 
pages too will suggest a contrast between the stoic Rome of Fabius and the 
epicurean Rome of Nero. But the contrast must not be exaggerated by a biased 
selection of the evidence. There were epicureans in Fabius’ days and stoics in 
Nero’s. 

From beginning to end of Roman history the sexual morality of the common 
man remained essentially the same: coarse and free, but not incompatible with a 
successful family life. In all free classes virginity was demanded of young 
women, and powerful tales were told to exalt it; for the Roman had a strong 
sense of property and wanted a wife of such steady habits as would reasonably 
ensure him against leaving his goods to his rival’s breed. But in Rome, as in 
Greece, premarital unchastity in men was not censured if it preserved a decent 
respect for the hypocrisies of mankind. From the elder Cato to Cicero * we find 
express justifications of it. What increases with civilization is not so much 
immorality of intent as opportunity of expression. In early Rome prostitutes were 
not numerous. They were forbidden to wear the matron’s robe that marked the 
reputable wife, and were confined to the dark corners of Rome and Roman 
society. There were as yet no educated courtesans like the hetairai of Athens, nor 
such delicate drabs as posed for Ovid’s verse. 

Men married early—usually by twenty; not through romantic love but for the 
sound purposes of having a helpmate, useful children, and a healthy sexual life. 
In the words of the Roman wedding ceremony, marriage was liberum 
quaerendorum causa—for the sake of getting children; on the farm, children, 


like wives, were economic assets, not biological toys. Marriages were often 
arranged by the parents and engagements were sometimes made for couples in 
their infancy. In every case the consent of both fathers was required. Betrothal 
was formal and constituted a legal bond. The relatives gathered in a feast to 
witness the contract; a stipula, or straw, was broken between the parties as a sign 
of their agreement; the stipulations—especially those concerning the dowry— 
were put in writing; and the man placed an iron ring upon the fourth finger of the 
girl’s left hand, because it was believed that a nerve ran thence to the heart.*® The 
minimum age for legal marriage was twelve for the girl, fourteen for the man. 
Early Roman law made matriage compulsory;*’ but this law must have become a 
dead letter by 413 B.c., when Camillus as censor imposed a tax on bachelors. 

Marriage was either cum manu or sine manu—with or without the handing 
over of the bride and her possessions to the authority of the husband or the 
father-in-law. Marriage sine manu dispensed with religious ceremony and 
required only the consent of the bride and groom. Marriage cum manu was by 
usus—a, year’s cohabitation; or by coemptio—purchase; or by confarreatio 
(literally, eating a cake together), which required religious ceremony and was 
confined to patricians. Marriage by actual purchase disappeared at an early date, 
or was reversed; the bride’s dowry often in effect bought the man. This dowry 
was usually at the husband’s disposal, but its equivalent had to be returned to the 
wife in divorce or on the death of the male. Weddings were rich in folk 
ceremony and song. The two families feasted in the home of the bride; then they 
marched in colorful and frolicsome procession to the home of the groom’s 
father, to an accompaniment of flutes, hymeneal chants, and Rabelaisian raillery. 
At the garlanded door the bridegroom asked the girl, “Who art thou?” and she 
answered with a simple formula of devotion, equality, and unity: “Where thou 
art Caius, there am I Caia.” He lifted her over the threshold, presented her with 
the keys of the house, and put his neck with hers under a yoke to signify their 
common bond; hence matriage was called coniugium—a yoking together. In 
token of her joining the new family the bride then took part with the others in 
worshiping the household gods. 

Divorce was difficult and rare in marriages by confarreatio; marriages cum 
manu could be dissolved only by the husband; in marriage sine manu divorce 
was open to either party at will, without asking consent of the state. The first 
recorded divorce in Roman history is dated 268 B.c.; a suspicious tradition 
claimed that no divorce had previously occurred since the foundation of the 
city.*® Clan custom required a husband to divorce an unfaithful or childless wife. 
“Tf you find your wife in the act of adultery,” said old Cato, “the law permits you 
to kill her without trial. If by chance she surprises you in the same condition she 


must not touch you even with the tips of her fingers; the law forbids her.”’° 


Despite these distinctions there were apparently many happy marriages. The 
tombstones abound in post-mortem affection. One honored touchingly a lady 
who had served two husbands well: Thou wert beautiful beyond measure, 
Statilia, and true to thy husbands! . . . He who came first, had he been able to 
withstand the fates, would have set up this stone to thee; while I, alas, who have 
been blessed by thy pure heart these sixteen years, now have lost thee.” 

The young women of early Rome were probably not quite so pretty as the 
later ladies whom the experienced Catullus would credit with laneum latusculum 
manusque mollicellas*!—“little sides as smooth as wool, and soft little hands.” 
Presumably in those rural days toil and care soon overlaid this adolescent 
loveliness. Feminine features were classically regular, nose small and thin, hair 
and eyes usually dark. Blondes were at a premium, as were the German dyes that 
made them. As for the Roman male, he was impressive rather than handsome. A 
stern education and years of military life, hardened his face, as later indulgence 
would soften it into flabbiness. Cleopatra must have loved Antony for something 
else than his wine-puffed cheeks, and Caesar for some other charm than his 
eagle’s head and nose. The Roman nose was like the Roman character—sharp 
and devious. Beards and long hair were customary till about 300 B.c., when 
barbers began to ply their trade in Rome. Dress was essentially like the Greek. 
Boys, girls, magistrates, and the higher priests wore the toga praetexta, or 
purple-fringed robe; on attaining his sixteenth birthday the youth changed to the 
toga virilis—the white robe of manhood—as a symbol of his right to vote in the 
assemblies and his duty to serve in the army. Women wore, indoors, a dress 
(stola) bound with a girdle under the breasts, and reaching to the feet; outdoors 
they covered this with a palla, or cloak. Indoors, men wore a simple tunica, or 
shirt; outdoors they added a toga, and sometimes a cloak. The toga (tegere, to 
cover) was a woolen garment in one piece, twice the width and thrice in length 
the height of the wearer. It was wrapped around the body, and the surplus was 
thrown back over the left shoulder, brought forward under the right arm, and 
again thrown over the left shoulder. The folds at the breast served as pockets; the 
right arm remained free. 

The Roman male cultivated a severe dignity (gravitas) as an uncomfortable 
necessity in an aristocracy that ruled a people, then a peninsula, then an empire. 
Sentiment and tenderness belonged to private life; in public a man of the upper 
classes had to be as stern as his statue, and hide behind a mask of austere calm 
the excitability and humor that cry out not only in the comedies of Plautus but in 
the speeches of Cicero. Even in private life the Roman of this age was expected 
to live Spartanly. Luxury of dress or table was reproved by the censor; even 


negligent tillage could bring some Cato down upon the farmer’s head. In the 
First Punic War the Carthaginian ambassadors, returning from Rome, amused 
the rich merchants by telling how the identical set of silver plate had appeared in 
every house to which they had been invited; one set, secretly passed about, had 
sufficed the whole patriciate. In that age the Senate sat on hard wooden benches 
in a curia, or hall, never heated even in winter. 

Nevertheless, between the First and Second Punic Wars, wealth and luxury 
made a good beginning. Hannibal gathered a peck of gold rings from the fingers 
of Romans slain at Cannae;” and sumptuary laws repeatedly—therefore vainly 
—forbade ornate jewelry, fancy dress, and costly meals. In the third century B.c. 
the menu of the average Roman was still simple: breakfast (ientaculum) of bread 
with honey or olives or cheese; luncheon (prandium) and dinner (cena) of 
grains, vegetables, and fruit; only the rich ate fish or meat.* Wine, usually 
diluted, graced nearly every table; to drink undiluted wine was considered 
intemperance. Festivals and banquets were a necessary relaxation in this stoic 
age; those who could not unbend to them became too tense, and showed their 
nervous fatigue in the portrait statues they left to posterity. 

Charity found little scope in this frugal life. Hospitality survived as a mutual 
convenience at a time when inns were poor and far between; but the sympathetic 
Polybius reports that “in Rome no one ever gives away anything to anyone if he 
can help it”**—doubtless an exaggeration. The young were kind to the old, but in 
general the graces and courtesies of life came to Rome only with the dying 
Republic. War and conquest molded morals and manners and left men often 
coarse and usually hard, prepared to kill without compunction and be killed 
without complaint. War captives were sold into slavery by the thousands, unless 
they were kings or generals; these were usually slaughtered at the victor’s 
triumph or allowed to starve leisurely to death. In the business world these 
qualities took on a fairer aspect. The Romans loved money, but Polybius (about 
160 B.c.) describes them as industrious and honorable men; a Greek, said the 
Greek, could not be prevented from embezzling, no matter how many clerks 
were set to watch him, while the Romans spent great sums of public money with 
only rare cases of ascertained dishonesty. We note, however, that a law to 
check malpractice at elections was passed in 432 B.c. Roman historians report 
that political integrity was at its height in the first three centuries of the 
Republic; but they arouse suspicion by their high praise of Valerius Corvus, 
who, after occupying twenty-one magistracies, returned to his fields as poor as 
he had come; of Curius Dentatus, who kept no part of the spoils he had taken 
from the enemy; and of Fabius Pictor and his associates, who handed over to the 
state the rich presents they had received on an embassy to Egypt. Friends lent 


one another substantial amounts without interest. The Roman government was 
guilty of frequent treachery in dealing with other states, and perhaps in foreign 
relations the Empire was more honorable than the Republic. But the Senate 
refused to connive at the poisoning of Pyrrhus, and warned him of the plot. 
When, after Cannae, Hannibal sent ten prisoners to Rome to negotiate for the 
ransom of 8000 others, and drew from them a promise to return, all but one kept 
their word; the Senate apprehended the tenth, put him in irons, and turned him 
over to Hannibal, whose joy at his victory, says Polybius, “was not so great as 
his dejection when he saw how steadfast and high-spirited the Romans were.”*’ 

In summary, the typical educated Roman of this age was orderly, 
conservative, loyal, sober, reverent, tenacious, severe, practical. He enjoyed 
discipline, and would have no nonsense about liberty. He obeyed as a training 
for command. He took it for granted that the government had a right to inquire 
into his morals as well as his income, and to value him purely according to his 
services to the state. He distrusted individuality and genius. He had none of the 
charm, vivacity, and unstable fluency of the Attic Greek. He admired character 
and will as the Greek admired freedom and intellect; and organization was his 
forte. He lacked imagination, even to make a mythology of his own. He could 
with some effort love beauty, but he could seldom create it. He had no use for 
pure science, and was suspicious of philosophy as a devilish dissolvent of 
ancient beliefs and ways. He could not, for the life of him, understand Plato, or 
Archimedes, or Christ. He could only rule the world. 


IV. LETTERS 


The Roman was formed not only by the family, the religion, and the moral 
code, but, in less degree, by the school, the language, and the literature. Plutarch 
dates the first Roman school about 250 B.c..; °° but Livy, perhaps romancing, 
describes Virginia, the desired of the Decemvir, as “going to a grammar school 
in the Forum” as early as 450. The demand for written laws, and the 
publication of the Twelve Tables, suggest that by that date a majority of the 
citizens could read. 

The teacher was usually a slave or freedman, employed by several families to 
instruct their children, or setting up his own private school and taking any pupil 
that came. He taught reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, history, and 
obedience; moral education was fundamental and unceasing; disciple and 
discipline were almost the same word. Memory and character alike were trained 
by memorizing the Twelve Tables of the law. Heine remarked that “the Romans 


would not have had much time left for conquering the world if they had first had 
to learn Latin”;*® but they too had to conjugate irregular Latin verbs, and soon 
would be put to Greek. The boy familiarized himself, through poetry and prose, 
with the exploits of his country and its heroes, and received many a patriotic 
lesson conveyed through edifying episodes that had never occurred. No attention 
was given to athletics; the Romans thought it better to train and harden the body 
by useful work in the field or the camp rather than through contests in the 
palaestra or gymnasium. 

The language, like the people, was practical and economical, martially sharp 
and brief; its sentences and clauses marched in disciplined subordination to a 
determined goal. A thousand similarities allied it, within the Indo-European 
family, with Sanskrit and Greek and the Celtic tongues of ancient Gaul, Wales, 
and Ireland. Latin was poorer than Greek in imagery, flexibility, and ready 
formation of compounds; Lucretius and Cicero complained of its limited 
vocabulary, its lack of subtle shadings. Nevertheless, it had a sonorous splendor 
and masculine strength that made it ideal for oratory, and a compactness and 
logical sentence form that made it an apt vehicle for Roman law. The Latin 
alphabet came from Euboean Chalcis via Cumae and Etruria.*' In the oldest 
Latin inscription known to us, ascribed to the sixth century B.c., all the letters are 
Greek in form. C was sounded like our K, J like Y, V like U or W, the vowels as 
in Italian. Caesar’s contemporaries knew him as Yooleoos Keyssar, and Cicero 
was Keekero. 


The Romans wrote in ink with a slit metal reed (calamus, stilus), at first upon 
leaves (folia), whence our words folio and leaf (two pages); then upon strips of 
inner bark (liber); often upon white (album) tablets of waxed wood; later upon 
leather, linen paper, and parchment. As the written forms of Latin resisted 
change more than the spoken words, the language of literature diverged more 
and more from the speech of the people, as in modern America or France. The 
melodious Romance languages—lItalian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, and 
Rumanian—evolved from the crude popular Latin brought to the provinces, not 
by poets and grammarians, but by soldiers, merchants, and adventurers. So the 
words for horse in the Romance languages—caballo, cavallo, cheval, cal—were 
taken from the spoken Latin caballus, not from the written equus. In popular 
Latin ille (he) was one syllable, like French and Italian il; and final -s and -m 
were, as in those languages, dropped or not pronounced. The best came from a 
corruption of the worst: corruptio pessimi optima. 

What literature did the young Roman read in those first three centuries of the 
Republic? There were religious hymns and chants, such as the song of the Arval 


Brethren, and there were popular lays of Rome’s historic or legendary past. 
There were official—usually priestly—records of elections, magistracies, events, 
portents, and holidays." On the basis of these archives Q. Fabius Pictor compiled 
(202 B.c.) a respectable History of Rome—but in Greek; Latin was not yet 
thought fit for literary prose and was not used by historians until Cato. There 
were farragoes of prose called saturae—medleys of merry nonsense and erotic 
banter—out of which Lucilius would forge a new form for Horace and Juvenal. 
There were boisterously obscene burlesques or mimes, usually acted by players 
from Etruria; some of these performers, coming from the town of Istria, were 
named istriones, and gave the word histrio (actor) to Latin, and its derivatives to 
modern tongues. There were also, on holidays or market days, crude, half- 
impromptu farces that gave their stock characters to thousands of Italian 
comedies, ancient and modern: the rich and stupid father, the extravagant love- 
entangled youth, the maligned virgin, the clever intriguing servant, the glutton 
always maneuvering for a meal, the rollicking, tumbling clown. Already the last 
flaunted the gaily colored patches, the long expansive trousers, the large-sleeved 
doublet, and the shorn head, still familiar to our youth. An exact likeness of 
Punchinello, or Punch, has been found on the frescoes of Pompeii.” 


Literature came formally to Rome about 272 B.c. in the person of a Greek 
slave. In that year Tarentum fell; many of its Greek citizens were slaughtered, 
but Livius Andronicus had the luck to be merely enslaved. Brought to Rome, he 
taught Latin and Greek to his master’s children and some others, and translated 
the Odyssey for them into Latin “Saturnian” verse—lines of loose and irregular 
rhythm, scanned by accent rather than quantity. Freed for his services, he was 
commissioned by the aediles to produce a tragedy and a comedy for the ludi, or 
games, of 240 B.c. He composed them on Greek models, directed them, acted the 
main parts, and sang them to the accompaniment of a flute till his voice gave 
out; then he had another sing the lines while he acted them—a method followed 
in many later plays at Rome, and influential in generating the pantomime. The 
government was so well pleased by this introduction of the literary drama that in 
honor of Andronicus it gave poets the right to incorporate, and allowed them to 
hold their meetings in the Temple of Minerva on the Aventine. Henceforth it 
became the fashion to present such ludi scenici, or scenic plays, at the public 
festivals.” 

Five years after this historic premiére a plebeian ex-soldier from Campania, 
Cnaeus Naevius, shocked the conservatives by producing a comedy in which he 
satirized with Aristophanic freedom the political abuses that were flourishing in 
the capital. The old families complained, and Naevius was jailed. He apologized 


and was freed, wrote another satire as sharp a the first, and was banished from 
Rome. In exile and old age he composed, with undiscourageable patriotism, an 
epic poem on the First Punic War, in which he had fought; it began with the 
founding of Rome by Trojan refugees, and provided Virgil with a theme and 
several scenes. His condemnation was a double misfortune: the vitality and 
originality of Roman comedy suffered from a censorship that made libel a 
capital crime, and Roman politics lost the purge of a public critique. Naevius 
wrote also a poetic drama based on Roman history; this experiment too ended 
with him, and thereafter Roman tragedy circled vainly in the cropped pastures of 
Greek myth. Only a few fragments survive to reveal Naevius’ quality. One 
describes a coquettish girl: As if playing ball in a ring she skips from one to 
another, and is all things to all men with her words and winks, her caresses and 
embraces; now a squeeze of the hand or a pressure of the foot; her ring to look 
at, her lips to blow an inviting kiss; here a song, there the language of signs.“ 


It is pleasant to see that women were then as charming as now, that not all 
Romans were Catos, and that under the shadow of the Porch even virtue might 
take a holiday. 


Beyond the essentials of arithmetic, and enough geometry to plot a farm or 
plan a temple, science played as yet no part in the education or culture of the 
Roman citizen. The boy counted on his fingers (digita), and the figures he used 
were imitations of an extended digit (I), a hand (V), or two hands joined at their 
apexes (X); and he was content to form the other numerals by repeating these 
symbols (II, III), and prefixing (IV, IX) or suffixing (VI, XII) digits to V or X to 
lessen or increase them. Out of this manual arithmetic came the decimal system, 
constructed on parts and multiples of ten—i.e., the ten fingers. The Romans used 
geometry well in building and engineering, but added not one theorem to that 
rounded achievement of the Greek mind. We hear nothing of Roman astronomy 
in this period except in its presperous sister or mother—astrology. 

Medicine, till the third century, was largely a matter of family herbs, magic, 
and prayer; the gods alone could heal; and to make cure certain a special god 
was invoked for each disease “—as one now invokes a specialist. Against the 
mosquitoes of the Roman campagna appeal was made to the goddesses Febris 
and Mephitis, as, until our century, the Romans petitioned La Madonna della 
Febbre, Our Lady of the Fever.*® Healing shrines and sacred waters were as 
common as today. The temple of Aesculapius was a busy center of religious 
healing, where diet and hydrotherapy, peaceful surroundings and a quiet routine, 
prayer and the soothing ritual of worship, the aid of practical physicians and the 


cheerfulness of skilled attendants, conspired to restore confidence and to effect 
apparently miraculous cures.*” Nevertheless, there were slave doctors and quacks 
in Rome five centuries before Christ; and some of these practiced dentistry, for 
the Twelve Tables forbade the burial of gold with the dead except where gold 
had been used to wire teeth.“® In 219 we hear of the first freeman physician in 
Rome—Archagathus the Peloponnesian. His surgical operations so delighted the 
patricians that the Senate voted him an official residence and the freedom of the 
city; later his “mania for cutting and buming” won him the name of Carnifex, 
butcher.*” From that time onward Greek physicians flocked to Rome, and made 
the practice of medicine there a Greek monopoly. 


V. THE GROWTH OF THE SOIL 


The Roman of those centuries had little need of medicine, for his active life in 
farming or soldiering kept him healthy and strong. He took to the land as the 
Greek to the sea; he based his life on the soil, built his towns as meeting places 
for farmers and their products, organized his armies and his state on his 
readiness to defend and extend his holdings, and conceived his gods as spirits of 
the living earth and the nourishing sky. 


As far back as we can reach into Rome’s past we find private property.”° Part 
of the land, however, was ager publicus—public acreage usually acquired by 
conquest and owned by the state. The peasant family of the early Republic 
owned two or three acres, tilled them with all hands and occasionally a slave, 
and lived abstemiously on the product. They slept on straw,”! rose early, stripped 
to the waist,” and plowed and harrowed behind leisurely oxen whose droppings 
served as fertilizer, and their flesh as a religious offering and a festival food. 
Human offal was also used to enrich the soil, but chemical fertilizers were rare 
in Italy before the Empire. Manuals of scientific agriculture were imported from 
Carthage and Greece. Crops were rotated between grains and legumes, and lands 
were turned periodically to pasturage to prevent their exhaustion. Vegetables and 
fruits were grown in abundance, and formed, next to grains, the chief articles of 
food. Garlic was already a favorite seasoning. Some aristocratic families derived 
their names in part from the vegetables traditionally favored in their plantings: 
Lentuli, Caepiones, Fabii, from lentils, onions, beans. Culture of the fig, olive, 
and grape gradually encroached upon cereal and vegetable crops. Olive oil took 
the place of butter in the diet and of soap in the bath; it served as fuel in torches 
and lamps and was the chief ingredient in the unguents made necessary for hair 


and skin by the dry winds and fiery sun of the Mediterranean summer. Sheep 
were the favorite herd, for the Italians preferred clothing of wool. Swine and 
poultry were raised in the farmyard, and almost every family nursed a garden of 
flowers.** 


War transformed this picture of rural toil. Many of the farmers who changed 
plowshares for swords were overcome by the enemy or the town and never 
returned to their fields; many others found their holdings so damaged by armies 
or neglect that they had not the courage to begin anew; others were broken by 
accumulated debt. Such men sold their lands at depression prices to aristocrats or 
agricultural capitalists who merged the little homesteads into latifundia (literally, 
broad farms), turned these vast areas from cereals to flocks and herds, orchards 
and vines, and manned them with war-captured slaves under an overseer who 
was often himself a slave. The owners rode in now and then to look at their 
property; they no longer put their hands to the work, but lived as absentee 
landlords in their suburban villas or in Rome. This process, already under way in 
the fourth century B.c., had by the end of the third produced a debt-ridden tenant 
class in the countryside, and in the capital a propertyless, rootless proletariat 
whose sullen discontent would destroy the Republic that peasant toil had made. 


VI. INDUSTRY 


The soil was poor in minerals—a fact that would write much economic and 
political history in Italy. There was no gold and little silver; there was a fair 
supply of iron, some copper, lead, tin, and zinc, but too scarce to support an 
industrial development. The state owned all mines in the empire, but leased them 
to private operators, who worked them profitably by using up the lives of 
thousands of slaves. Metallurgy and technology made few advances. Bronze was 
still employed more frequently than iron, and only the best and latest mines were 
equipped with the winches, windlasses, and chain buckets that Archimedes and 
others had set up in Sicily and Egypt. The chief fuel was wood; trees were cut 
also for houses and ships and furniture; mile by mile, decade by decade, the 
forest retreated up the mountainside to meet the timber line. The most 
prosperous industry was the manufacture of weapons and tools in Campania. 
There was no factory system, except for armament and pottery. Potters made not 
only dishes but bricks and tiles, conduits and pipes; at Arretium and elsewhere 
the potters were copying Greek models and learning to make artistic wares. As 
early as the sixth century the textile industry, in the design, preparation, and 


dyeing of linen and wool, had grown beyond the domestic stage despite the busy 
spinning of daughters, wives, and slaves; free and unfree weavers were brought 
together in small factories, which produced not only for the local market but also 
for export trade. 

Industrial production for nonlocal consumption was arrested by difficulties of 
transport. Roads were poor, bridges unsafe, oxcarts slow, inns rare, robbers 
plentiful. Hence traffic moved by choice along canals and rivers, while coastal 
towns imported by sea rather than from their hinterland. By 202, however, the 
Romans had built three of their great “consular roads”—so called because 
usually named after the consuls or censors who began them. Soon these 
highways would far surpass in durability and extent the Persian and Carthaginian 
roads that had served them as models. The oldest of them was the via Latina 
which, about 370 B.c., brought Romans out to the Alban hills. In 312 Appius 
Claudius the Blind, with the labor of thousands of criminals,’ started the via 
Appia, or Appian Way, between Rome and Capua; later it reached out to 
Beneventum, Venusia, Brundisium, and Tarentum; its 333 English miles bound 
the two coasts, eased trade with Greece and the East, and collaborated with the 
other roads to make Italy one nation. In 241 the censor Aurelius Cotta began the 
Aurelian Way from Rome through Pisa and Genoa to Antibes. Caius Flaminius 
in 220 opened the Flaminian Way to Ariminum; and about the same time the 
Valerian Way connected Tibur with Corfinium. Slowly the majestic network 
grew: the Aemilian Way climbed north from Ariminum through Bononia and 
Mutina to Placentia (187); the Postumian Way linked Genoa with Verona (148); 
and the via Popilia led from Ariminum through Ravenna to Padua (132). In the 
following century roads would dart out from Italy to York, Vienna, 
Thessalonica, and Damascus, and would line the north African coast. They 
defended, unified, and vitalized the Empire by quickening the movement of 
troops, intelligence, customs, and ideas; they became great channels of 
commerce, and played no minor role in the peopling and enrichment of Italy and 
Europe. 

Despite these highways, trade never flourished in Italy as in the eastern 
Mediterranean. The upper classes looked with contempt upon buying cheap and 
selling dear, and left trade to Greek and Oriental freedmen; while the 
countryside contented itself with occasional fairs, and “ninth-day” markets in the 
towns. Foreign commerce was similarly moderate. Sea transport was risky; ships 
were small, made only six miles an hour sailing or rowing, hugged the coast, and 
for the most part kept timidly in port from November to March. Carthage 
controlled the western Mediterranean, the Hellenistic monarchies controlled the 
east, and pirates periodically swept out of their lairs upon merchants relatively 


more honest than themselves. The Tiber was perpetually silting its mouth and 
blocking Rome’s port at Ostia; two hundred vessels foundered there in one gale; 
besides, the current was so strong that the voyage upstream to Rome hardly 
repaid the labor and the cost. About 200 B.c.. vessels began to put in at Puteoli, 
150 miles south of Rome, and ship their goods overland to the capital. 

To facilitate this external and internal trade it became necessary to establish a 
state-guaranteed system of coinage, measures, and weights."" Till the fourth 
century B.c. cattle were still accepted as a medium of exchange, since they were 
universally valuable and easily moved. As trade grew, rude chunks of copper 
(aes) were used as money (ca. 330 B.c.); estimate was originally aes tumare, to 
value copper. The unit of value was the as (one)—i.e., one pound of copper by 
weight; ex-pend meant weighed out. When, about 338 B.c., a copper coinage was 
issued by the state, it often bore the image of an ox, a sheep, or a hog, and was 
accordingly called pecunia (pecus, cattle). In the First Punic War, says Pliny, 
“the Republic, not having means to meet its needs, reduced the as to two ounces 
of copper; by this contrivance a saving of five sixths was effected, and the public 
debt was liquidated.”°° By 202 the as had fallen to an ounce; and in 87 B.c. it was 
reduced to half an ounce to help finance the Social War. In 269 two silver coins 
were minted: the denarius, equal to ten asses, and corresponding to the Athenian 
drachma in the latter’s depreciated Hellenistic form; and the sestertius, 
representing two and a half asses, or a quarter of a denarius. In 217 appeared the 
first Roman gold coins—the aurei—with values of twenty, forty, and sixty 
sesterces. In metallic equivalence the as would equal two, the sesterce five, the 
denarius twenty, cents in the currency of the United States; but as precious 
metals were much less plentiful than now, and therefore had a purchasing power 
several times greater than today,’ we shall, ignoring price fluctuations before 
Nero, roughly equate the as, sesterce, denarius, and talent (6000 denarii) of the 
Roman Republic with six, fifteen, and sixty cents, and $3600 respectively, in 
terms of United States currency in 1942.'V 


The issuance of this guaranteed currency promoted the profession and 
operations of finance. The older Romans used temples as their banks, as we use 
banks as our temples; and the state continued to the end to use its strongly built 
shrines as repositories for public funds, perhaps on the theory that religious 
scruples would help discourage robbery. Moneylending was an old business, for 
the Twelve Tables had forbidden interest above eight and one third per cent per 
annum. The legal rate was lowered to five per cent in 347, and to zero in 342, 
but this Aristotelian prohibition was so easily evaded that the actual minimum 
rate averaged twelve per cent. Usury (above twelve per cent) was widespread, 


and debtors had periodically to be rescued from their accumulating obligations 
by bankruptcy or legislation. In 352 B.c. the government used a very modem 
method of relief: it took over such mortgages as offered a fair chance of 
repayment, and persuaded mortgagees to accept a lower interest rate on the 
others.°' One of the streets adjoining the Forum became a banker’s row, crowded 
with the shops of the moneylenders (argentarii) and money-changers 
(trapezitae). Money could be borrowed on land, crops, securities, or government 
contracts, and for financing commercial enterprises or voyages. Co-operative 
lending took the place of industrial insurance; instead of one banker completely 
underwriting a venture, several joined in providing the funds. Joint-stock 
companies existed chiefly for the performance of government contracts let out 
on bids by the censor; they raised their capital by selling their stocks or bonds to 
the public in the form of partes or particulae—“little parts,” shares. These 
companies of “publicans”—i.e., men engaged on public or state undertakings— 
played an active role in supplying and transporting materials for the army and 
navy in the Second Punic War—not without the usual attempts to cheat the 
government.’ Businessmen (equites) directed the larger of these enterprises, 
freedmen the smaller. Nongovernmental business was carried on by 
negotiatores, who usually provided their own funds. 

Industry was in the hands of independent craftsmen, working in their separate 
shops. Most such men were freemen, but an increasing proportion were 
freedmen or slaves. Labor was highly differentiated, and produced for the 
market rather than for the individual customer. Competition by slaves depressed 
the wages of free workers, and reduced the proletariat to a bitter life in slums. 
Strikes among these men were impracticable and rare,’ but slave uprisings were 
frequent; the “First Servile War” (139 B.c.) was not the first. When public 
discontent became acute, some cause could be found for a war that would 
provide universal employment, spread depreciated money, and turn the wrath of 
the people against a foreign foe whose lands would feed the Roman people 
victorious, or receive them defeated and dead.“ The free workers had unions or 
guilds (collegia), but these seldom concerned themselves with wages, hours, or 
conditions of labor. Tradition credited Numa with having established or 
legalized them; in any case, the seventh century B.c. had organizations of flute 
players, goldsmiths, coppersmiths, fullers, shoemakers, potters, dyers, and 
carpenters.© The “Dionysian Artists’—actors and musicians—were among the 
most widespread associations in the ancient world. By the second century B.C. we 
find guilds of cooks, tanners, builders, bronzeworkers, ironworkers, ropemakers, 
weavers; but these were probably as old as the others. The chief aim of such 


unions was the simple pleasure of social intercourse; many of them were also 
mutual-benefit societies to defray the cost of funerals. 

The state regulated not only the guilds, but many aspects of Rome’s economic 
life. It supervised the operation of mines and other governmental concessions or 
contracts. It quieted agitation among the plebs by importing food and 
distributing it at nominal prices to the poor or to all applicants. It levied fines 
upon monopolists, and it nationalized the salt industry to end a monopoly that 
had raised the price of salt beyond the reach of the working class. Its commercial 
policy was liberal: after overcoming Carthage it opened the western 
Mediterranean to all trade; and it protected Utica and, later, Delos on condition 
that they remain free ports, permitting the entry and exit of goods without fee. At 
various times, however, it forbade the export of arms, iron, wine, oil, or cereals; 
it laid a customs duty, usually of two and a half per cent, upon the entry of most 
products into Rome, and afterward extended this modest tariff to other cities. 
Until 147 B.c. it required a tributum, or property tax, throughout Italy. All in all, 
its revenues were modest; and like other civilized states it used them chiefly for 
war. 


VII. THE CITY 


Through taxes, spoils, indemnities, and inflowing population Rome was now 
(202 B.c.) one of the major cities of the Mediterranean ensemble. The census of 
234 listed 270,713 citizens—i.e., free adult males; the figure fell sharply during 
the great war, but rose to 258,318 in 189, and 322,000 in 147. We may calculate 
a population of approximately 1,100,000 souls in the city-state in 189 B.c., of 
whom perhaps 275,000 lived within the walls of Rome. Italy south of the 
Rubicon had some 5,000,000 inhabitants.°’ Immigration, the absorption of 
conquered peoples, the influx, emancipation, and enfranchisement of slaves, 
were already beginning the ethnic changes that by Nero’s time would make 
Rome the New York of antiquity, half native and half everything. 


Two main cross streets divided the city into quarters, each with its 
administrative officials and tutelary deities. Chapels were raised at important 
intersections, and statues at lesser ones, to the lares compitales, or gods of the 
crossings—a pretty custom still found in Italy. Most streets were plain earth; 
some were paved with small smooth stones from river beds, as in many 
Mediterranean cities today; about 174 the censor began to surface the major 
thoroughfares with lava blocks. In 312 Appius Claudius the Blind built the first 


aqueduct, bringing fresh water to a city that had till then depended upon springs 
and wells and the muddy Tiber. Piping water from aqueduct-fed reservoirs, the 
aristocracy began to bathe more than once a week; and soon after Hannibal’s 
defeat Rome opened its first municipal baths. At an unknown date Roman or 
Etruscan engineers built the Cloaca Maxima, whose massive stone arches were 
so wide that a wagon loaded with hay could pass under them.® Smaller sewers 
were added to drain the marshes that surrounded and invaded Rome. The city’s 
refuse and rain water passed through openings in the streets into these drains and 
thence into the Tiber, whose pollution was a lasting problem of Roman life. 

The embellishment of the city was almost confined to its temples. Houses 
adhered to the plain Etruscan style already described, except that the exterior 
was more often of brick or stucco, and (as a sign of growing literacy) was often 
defaced with graffiti—“scratchings” of strictly fugitive verse or prose. Temples 
were mostly of wood, with terra-cotta revetments and decorations, and followed 
Etruscan plans. A temple to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva stood on the Capitoline 
hill; another to Diana on the Aventine; and others rose (before 201 B.c.) to Juno, 
Mars, Janus, Venus, Victory, Fortune, Hope, etc. In 303 Caius Fabius added to 
his leguminous clan name the cognomen of Pictor, painter, by executing frescoes 
in the Temple of Health on the Capitoline. Greek sculptors in Rome made 
statues of Roman gods and heroes in terra cotta, marble, or bronze. In 293 they 
erected on the Capitol a bronze Jupiter of such Olympian proportions that it 
could be seen from the Alban hills twenty miles away. About 296 the aediles set 
up a bronze she-wolf, to which later artists added the figures of Romulus and 
Remus. We do not know if this is the group described by Cicero, or if either of 
these is identical with the existing Wolf of the Capital; in any case, we have in 
this a masterpiece of the highest order, dead metal alive in every muscle and 
nerve. 


While through painting and statuary the aristocracy commemorated its 
victories and recommended its lineage, the people consoled themselves with 
music and the dance, comedies and games. The roads and homes of Italy 
resounded with individual or choral song; men sang at banquets, boys and girls 
chorused hymns in religious processions, bride and groom were escorted with 
hymeneal chants, and every corpse was buried with song. The flute was the most 
popular instrument, but the lyre too had its devotees, and became the favorite 
accompaniment of lyric verse. When great holidays came, the Romans crowded 
to amphitheater or stadium, and pullulated under the sun while hirelings, 
captives, criminals, or slaves ran and jumped, or, better, fought and died. Two 
great amphitheaters—the Circus Maximus (attributed to the first Tarquin) and 


the Circus Flaminius (221 B.c.)}—admitted without charge all free men and 
women who came in time to find seats. The expense was met at first by the state, 
then by the aediles out of their own purse, often, in the later Republic, by 
candidates for the consulate; the cost increased generation by generation, until in 
effect it barred the poor from seeking office. 

Perhaps we should class with these spectacles the official “triumph” of a 
returning general. Only those were eligible for it who had won a campaign in 
which 5000 of the enemy had been slain; the unfortunate commander who had 
won with less slaughter received merely an nation—for him no ox was 
sacrificed, but only a sheep (ovis). The procession formed outside the city, at 
whose borders the general and his troops were required to lay down their arms; 
thence it entered through a triumphal arch that set a fashion for a thousand 
monuments. Trumpeters led the march; after them came towers or floats 
representing the captured cities, and pictures showing the exploits of the victors; 
then wagons rumbled by, heavy with gold, silver, works of art, and other spoils. 
Marcellus’ triumph was memorable for the stolen statuary of Syracuse (212); 
Scipio Africanus in 207 displayed 14,000 and, in 202, 123,000 pounds of silver 
taken from Spain and Carthage. Seventy white oxen followed, walking 
philosophically to their death; then the captured chiefs of the enemy; then lictors, 
harpers, pipers, and incense-bearers; then, in a flamboyant chariot, the general 
himself, wearing a purple toga and a crown of gold, and bearing an ivory scepter 
and a laurel branch as emblems of victory and the insignia of Jove. In the chariot 
with him might be his children; beside it rode his relatives; behind them his 
secretaries and aides. Last came the soldiers, some carrying the prizes awarded 
them, everyone wearing a crown; some praising their leaders, others deriding 
them; for it was an inviolable tradition that on these brief occasions the speech of 
the army should be free and unpunished, to remind the proud victors of their 
fallible mortality. The general mounted the Capitol to the Temple of Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva, laid his loot at the feet of the gods, presented an animal in 
sacrifice, and usually ordered the captive chieftains to be slain as an additional 
thank-offering. It was a ceremony well designed to stir military ambition and 
reward military effort; for man’s vanity yields only to hunger and love. 


VIII. POST MORTEM 


War was the most dramatic feature of a Roman’s life, but it did not play so 
absorbing a role as in the pages of Rome’s historians. Perhaps even more than 
with us his existence centered about his family and his home. News reached him 


when it was old, so that his passions could not be stirred every day by the 
gathered turmoil of the world. The great events of his career were not politics 
and war, but anxious births, festal marriages, and somber deaths. 

Old age was not then the abandoned desolation that so often darkens it in an 
individualistic age. The young never questioned their duty to care for the old; the 
old remained to the end the first consideration and the last authority; and after 
their death their graves were honored as long as a male descendant survived. 
Funerals were as elaborate as weddings. The procession was led by a hired band 
of wailing women, whose organized hysteria was cramped by a law of the 
Twelve Tables” forbidding them to tear out their hair. Then came the flute 
players, limited by a like Solonic law to ten; then some dancers, one of whom 
impersonated the dead. Then followed in strange parade actors wearing the death 
masks, or waxen images, of those ancestors of the corpse who had held some 
magistracy. The deceased came next, in splendor rivaling a triumph, clothed in 
the full regalia of the highest office he had held, comfortable in a bier overspread 
with purple and gold-embroidered coverlets, and surrounded by the weapons and 
armor of the enemies he had slain. Behind him came the dead man’s sons, 
dressed and veiled in black, his daughters unveiled, his relatives, clansmen, 
friends, clients, and freedmen. In the Forum the procession stopped, and a son or 
kinsman pronounced a eulogy. Life was worth living, if only for such a funeral. 

In the early centuries Rome’s dead had been cremated; now, usually, they 
were buried, though some obstinate conservatives preferred combustion. In 
either case, the remains were placed in a tomb that became an altar of worship 
upon which pious descendants periodically placed some flowers and a little food. 
Here, as in Greece and the Far East, the stability of morals and society was 
secured by the worship of ancestors and by the belief that somewhere their 
spirits survived and watched. If they were very great and good, the dead, in 
Hellenized Roman mythology, passed to the Elysian Fields, or the Islands of the 
Blessed; nearly all, however, descended into the earth, to the shadowy realm of 
Orcus and Pluto. Pluto, the Roman form of the Greek god Hades, was armed 
with a mallet to stun the dead; Orcus (our ogre) was the monster who then 
devoured the corpse. Because Pluto was the most exalted of the underground 
deities, and because the earth was the ultimate source of wealth and often the 
repository of accumulated food and goods, he was worshiped also as the god of 
riches and plutocrats; and his wife Proserpina—the strayed daughter of Ceres— 
became the goddess of the germinating corn. Sometimes the Roman Hell was 
conceived as a place of punishment;” in most cases it was pictured as the abode 
of half-formless shades that had been men, not distinguished from one another 


by reward or punishment, but all equally suffering eternal darkness and final 
anonymity. There at last, said Lucian, one would find democracy.” 


I Hence the words augurs—bird carriers (aves-gero)— and auspices—bird inspection (aves-spicio). 
Primitive man may actually have learned to forecast weather through the movements of birds. 


II Fasti consulares, libri magistratuum, annales maximi, fasti calendares. 


III Some Roman measures: a modius was approximately a peck; a foot was 11 5/8 English inches; 5 Roman 
feet made a pace (passus); 1000 paces made a mile (milia passuum) of 1619 English yards; a iugerum was 
about 2/3 of an acre. Twelve ounces (unciae) made a pound. 


IV In northern Italy, about 250 B.c., a bushel of wheat cost half a denarius (thirty cents); bed and board at an 
inn cost half an as (three cents) a day; * in Delos, in the second century B.c.., a house of medium type rented 
for four denarii ($2.40) a month; in Rome, A.D. 50, a cup and saucer cost half an as (three cents).” 


CHAPTER V 
The Greek Conquest 
201-146 B.c. 


I. THE CONQUEST OF GREECE 


Ween Philip V of Macedon made an alliance with Hannibal against Rome 
(214) he hoped that all Greece would unite behind him to slay the growing 
young giant of the west. But rumors were about that he was planning, if 
Carthage won, to conquer all Greece with Carthage’s aid. As a result, the 
Aetolian League signed a pact to help Rome against Philip, and the clever 
Senate, before dispatching Scipio to Africa, used Philip’s discouragement by 
persuading him to a separate peace (205). The victory of Zama had hardly been 
won when the Senate, which never forgave an injury, began to plot revenge 
upon Macedon. Rome, the Senate felt, could never be secure with so strong a 
power at her back across a narrow sea. When the Senate moved for war, the 
Assembly demurred, and a tribune accused the patricians of seeking to divert 
attention from domestic ills.' The opponents of war were easily silenced by 
charges of cowardice and lack of patriotism; and in 200 B.c.. T. Quinctius 
Flamininus sailed against Macedon. 

He was a youth of thirty, one of that liberal Hellenizing circle which was 
gathering about the Scipios in Rome. After some careful maneuvering he met 
Philip at Cynoscephalae and overwhelmed him (197). Then he surprised all the 
Mediterranean nations, and perhaps Rome, by restoring the chastened Philip to a 
bankrupt and weakened throne, and offering freedom to all Greece. The 
imperialists in the Senate protested; but for a moment the liberals predominated, 
and in 196 the herald of Flamininus announced to a vast assemblage at the 
Isthmian games that Greece was to be free from Rome, from Macedon, from 
tribute, even from garrisons. So great a cheer rose from the multitude, says 
Plutarch, that crows flying over the stadium fell dead.* When a cynical world 
questioned the sincerity of the Roman general he answered by withdrawing his 
army to Italy. It was a bright page in the history of war. 


But one war always invites another. The Aetolian League resented Rome’s 
emancipation of Greek cities formerly subject to the League, and appealed to 
Antiochus III, the Seleucid king, to reliberate liberated Greece. Inflated with 
some easy victories in the East, Antiochus thought of extending his power over 
all western Asia. Pergamum, fearing him, called to Rome for help. The Senate 
sent Scipio Africanus and his brother Lucius with the first Roman army to touch 
Asiatic soil; the hostile forces met at Magnesia (189), and Rome’s victory 
inaugurated her conquest of the Hellenistic East. The Romans marched north, 
drove back into Galatia (Anatolia) the Gauls who had threatened Pergamum, and 
earned the gratitude of all Ionian Greeks. 

The Greeks of Europe were not so pleased. Roman armies had spared Greek 
soil, but they now encompassed Greece on east and west. Rome had freed the 
Greeks, but on condition that both war and class war should end. Freedom 
without war was a novel and irksome life for the city-states that made up Hellas; 
the upper classes yearned to play power politics against neighboring cities, and 
the poor complained that Rome everywhere buttressed the rich against the poor. 
In 171 Perseus, son and successor of Philip V as King of Macedon, having 
arranged an alliance with Seleucus IV and Rhodes, called upon Greece to rise 
with him against Rome. Three years later Lucius Aemilius Paulus, son of the 
consul who had fallen at Cannae, defeated Perseus at Pydna, razed seventy 
Macedonian towns, and led Perseus captive to grace a magnificent triumph at 
Rome.' Rhodes was punished by the emancipation of her tributary cities in Asia, 
and by the establishment of a competitive port at Delos. A thousand Greek 
leaders, including the historian Polybius, were taken as hostages to Italy, where, 
in sixteen years of exile, 700 of them died. 

During the next decade the relations between Greece and Rome moved even 
nearer to open enmity. The rival cities, factions, and classes of Hellas appealed 
to the Senate for support, and gave cause for interferences that made Greece 
actually subject though nominally free. The partisans of the Scipios in the Senate 
were overruled by realists who felt that there would be no lasting peace or order 
in Greece until it was completely under Roman rule. In 146 the cities of the 
Achaean League, while Rome was in conflict with Carthage and Spain, 
announced a war of liberation. Leaders of the poor seized control of the 
movement, freed and armed the slaves, declared a moratorium on debts, 
promised a redistribution of land, and added revolution to war. When the 
Romans under Mummius entered Greece they found a divided people and easily 
overcame the undisciplined Greek troops. Mummius burned Corinth, slew its 
males, sold its women and children into bondage, and carried nearly all its 
movable wealth and art to Rome. Greece and Macedon were made into a Roman 


province under a Roman governor; only Athens and Sparta were allowed to 
remain under their own laws. Greece disappeared from political history for two 
thousand years. 


II. THE TRANSFORMATION OF ROME 


Step by step the Roman Empire grew, not so much through conscious design 
as through the compulsions of circumstance and the ever receding frontiers of 
security. In bloody battles at Cremona (200) and Mutina (193) the legions again 
subdued Cisalpine Gaul and pushed the boundaries of Italy to the Alps. Spain, 
rewon from Carthage, had to be kept under control lest Carthage should win it 
again; besides, it was rich in iron, silver, and gold. The Senate exacted from it a 
heavy annual tribute in the form of bullion and coin, and the Roman governors 
reimbursed themselves liberally for spending a year away from home; so 
Quintus Minucius, after a brief proconsulate in Spain, brought to Rome 34,800 
pounds of silver and 35,000 silver denarii. Spaniards were conscripted into the 
Roman army; Scipio Aemilianus had 40,000 of them in the force with which he 
took Spanish Numantia. In 195 B.c.. the tribes broke out in wild revolt, which 
Marcus Cato put down with a hard integrity that recalled the proud virtues of a 
vanishing Roman breed. Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus (179) adjusted his rule 
sympathetically to the character and civilization of the native population, made 
friends of the tribal chieftains, and distributed land among the poor. But one of 
his successors, Lucius Lucullus (151), violated the treaties made by Gracchus, 
attacked without cause any tribe that could yield plunder, and slaughtered or 
enslaved thousands of Spaniards without bothering to invent a pretext. Sulpicius 
Galba (150) lured 7000 natives to his camp by a treaty promising them land; 
when they arrived he had them surrounded and enslaved or massacred. In 154 
the tribes of Lusitania (Portugal) began a sixteen-year war against Rome. An 
able leader, Viriathus, appeared among them, heroic in stature, endurance, 
courage, and nobility; for eight years he defeated every army sent against him, 
until at last the Romans purchased his assassination. The rebellious Celtiberians 
of central Spain bore a siege of fifteen months in Numantia, living on their dead; 
at last (133) Scipio Aemilianus starved them into surrender. In general the policy 
of the Roman Republic in Spain was so brutal and dishonest that it cost more 
than it paid. “Never,” said Mommsen, “had war been waged with so much 
perfidy, cruelty, and avarice.”* 

The plunder from the provinces provided the funds for that orgy of corrupt 
and selfish wealth which was to consume the Republic in revolution. The 


indemnities paid by Carthage, Macedon, and Syria, the slaves that poured into 
Rome from every field of glory, the precious metals captured in the conquest of 
Cisalpine Gaul and Spain, the 400,000,000 sesterces ($60,000,000) taken from 
Antiochus and Perseus, the 4503 pounds of gold and 220,000 pounds of silver 
seized by Manlius Vulso in his Asiatic campaigns°-—these and other windfalls 
turned the propertied classes in Rome in half a century (202-146 B.c..) from men 
of means into persons of such opulence as hitherto only monarchs had known. 
Soldiers returned from these gigantic raids with their pouches full of coins and 
spoils. As currency multiplied in Italy faster than building, the owners of realty 
in the capital tripled their fortunes without stirring a muscle or a nerve. Industry 
lagged while commerce flourished; Rome did not have to produce goods; it took 
the world’s money and paid with that for the world’s goods. Public works were 
expanded beyond precedent and enriched the “publicans” who lived on state 
contracts; any Roman who had a little money bought shares in their 
corporations.° Bankers proliferated and prospered; they paid interest on deposits, 
cashed checks (praescriptiones), met bills for their clients, lent and borrowed 
money, made or managed investments, and fattened on such relentless usury that 
cutthroat (sector) and moneylender became one word.’ Rome was becoming not 
the industrial or commercial, but the financial and political, center of the white 
man’s world. 

Equipped with such means, the Roman patriciate and upper middle class 
passed with impressive speed from stoic simplicity to reckless luxury; the 
lifetime of Cato (234-149) saw the transformation almost completed. Houses 
became larger as families became smaller; furniture grew lavish in a race for 
conspicuous expense; great sums were paid for Babylonian rugs, for couches 
inlaid with ivory, silver, or gold; precious stones and metals shone on tables and 
chairs, on the bodies of women, on the harness of horses. As physical exertion 
diminished and wealth expanded, the old simple diet gave way to long and heavy 
meals of meat, game, delicacies, and condiments. Exotic foods were 
indispensable to social position or pretense; one magnate paid a thousand 
sesterces for the oysters served at a meal; another imported anchovies at 1600 
sesterces a cask; another paid 1200 for a jar of caviar.® Good chefs fetched 
enormous prices on the slave auction block. Drinking increased; goblets had to 
be large and preferably of gold; wine was less diluted, sometimes not at all. 
Sumptuary laws were passed by the Senate limiting expenditure on banquets and 
clothing, but as the senators ignored these regulations, no one bothered to 
observe them. “The citizens,” Cato mourned, “no longer listen to good advice, 
for the belly has no ears.”? The individual became rebelliously conscious of 


himself as against the state, the son as against the father, the woman as against 
the man. 

Usually the power of woman rises with the wealth of a society, for when the 
stomach is satisfied hunger leaves the field to love. Prostitution flourished. 
Homosexualism was stimulated by contact with Greece and Asia; many rich 
men paid a talent ($3600) for a male favorite; Cato complained that a pretty boy 
cost more than a farm.'? But women did not yield the field to these Greek and 
Syrian invaders. They took eagerly to all those supports of beauty that wealth 
now put within their reach. Cosmetics became a necessity, and caustic soap 
imported from Gaul tinged graying hair into auburn locks.'! The rich bourgeois 
took pride in adorning his wife and daughter with costly clothing or jewelry and 
made them the town criers of his prosperity. Even in government the role of 
women grew. Cato cried out that “all other men rule over women; but we 
Romans, who rule all men, are ruled by our women.” In 195 B.c.. the free 
women of Rome swept into the Forum and demanded the repeal of the Oppian 
Law of 215, which had forbidden women to use gold ornaments, varicolored 
dresses, or chariots. Cato predicted the ruin of Rome if the law should be 
repealed. Livy puts into his mouth a speech that every generation has heard: 


If we had, each of us, upheld the rights and authority of the husband in our own households, we 
should not today have this trouble with our women. As things are now, our liberty of action, 
which has been annulled by female despotism at home, is crushed and trampled on here in the 
Forum. . . . Call to mind all the regulations respecting women by which our ancestors curbed their 
license and made them obedient to their husbands; and yet with all those restrictions you can 
scarcely hold them in. If now you permit them to remove these restraints . . . and to put 


themselves on an equality with their husbands, do you imagine that you will be able to bear them? 


From the moment that they become your equals they will be your masters. ! 


The women laughed him down, and stood their ground until the law was 
repealed. Cato revenged himself as censor by multiplying by ten the taxes on the 
articles that Oppius had forbidden. But the tide was in flow, and could not be 
turned. Other laws disadvantageous to women were repealed or modified or 
ignored. Women won the free administration of their dowries, divorced their 
husbands or occasionally poisoned them, and doubted the wisdom of bearing 
children in an age of urban congestion and imperialistic wars. 

Already by 160 Cato and Polybius had noted a decline of population and the 
inability of the state to raise such armies as had risen to meet Hannibal. The new 
generation, having inherited world mastery, had no time or inclination to defend 
it; that readiness for war which had characterized the Roman landowner 
disappeared now that ownership was being concentrated in a few families and a 
proletariat without stake in the country filled the slums of Rome. Men became 


brave by proxy; they crowded the amphitheater to see bloody games, and hired 
gladiators to fight before them at their banquets. Finishing schools were opened 
for both sexes, where young men and women learned to sing, play the lyre, and 
move gracefully.'* In the upper classes manners became more refined as morals 
were relaxed. In the lower classes manners continued to be coarse and vigorous, 
amusements often violent, language freely obscene; we get the odor of this lusty 
profanum vulgus in Plautus, and understand why it wearied of Terence. When a 
band of flute players attempted a musical concert at a triumph in 167, the 
audience forced the musicians to change their performance into a boxing 
match.’° 

In the widening middle classes commercialism ruled unhindered. Their 
wealth was based no longer on realty but on mercantile investment or 
management. The old morality and a few Catos could not keep this new regime 
of mobile capital from setting the tone of Roman life. Everyone longed for 
money, everyone judged or was judged in terms of money. Contractors cheated 
on such a scale that many government properties—e.g., the Macedonian mines 
—had to be abandoned because the lessees exploited the workers and mulcted 
the state to a point where the enterprise brought in more tribulation than profit."® 
That aristocracy which (if we may believe the historians—and we must not) had 
once esteemed honor above life adopted the new morality and shared in the new 
wealth; it thought no longer of the nation, but of class and individual privileges 
and perquisites; it accepted presents and liberal bribes for bestowing its favor 
upon men or states, and found ready reasons for war with countries that had 
more wealth than power. Patricians stopped plebeians in the street and asked or 
paid for their votes. It became a common thing for magistrates to embezzle 
public funds and an uncommon thing to see them prosecuted; for who could 
punish robbery among his fellows when half the members of the Senate had 
joined in violating treaties, robbing allies, and despoiling provinces? “He who 
steals from a citizen,” said Cato, “ends his days in fetters and chains; but he who 
steals from the community ends them in purple and gold.”!” 

Nevertheless, the prestige of the Senate was higher than ever before. It had 
brought Rome successfully through two Punic Wars and three Macedonian 
Wars; it had challenged and overcome all of Rome’s rivals, had won the 
subservient friendship of Egypt, and had captured so much of the world’s wealth 
that in 146 Italy was freed from direct taxation. In the crises of war and policy it 
had usurped many powers of the assemblies and the magistrates, but victory 
sanctified its usurpations. The machinery of the cormtia had been made 
ridiculous by empire; the turbulent peoples who now submitted to rule by a 
Senate largely composed of seasoned statesmen and triumphant generals would 


have protested passionately against having their affairs determined by the few 
thousand Italians who could attend the assemblies in Rome. The principle of 
democracy is freedom, the principle of war is discipline; each requires the 
absence of the other. War demands superior intelligence and courage, quick 
decisions, united action, immediate obedience; the frequency of war doomed 
democracy. By law the Centurial Assembly alone had the right to declare war or 
make peace; but by its power to conduct foreign relations the Senate could 
usually bring matters to a point where the Assembly had no longer any practical 
choice.'® The Senate controlled the Treasury and all outlays of public funds; and 
it controlled the judiciary by the rule that all important juries had to be taken 
from the Senatorial list. The formulation and interpretation of the laws were in 
the hands of the patrician class. 

Within this aristocracy there was an oligarchy of dominant families. Till 
Sulla, Roman history is a record of families rather than of individuals; no great 
statesman stands out, but generation after generation the same names occur in 
the higher offices of the state. Out of 200 consuls between 233 and 133 B.c.., 159 
belonged to twenty-six families, one hundred to ten. The most powerful family 
in this period was the Cornelii. From the Publius Cornelius Scipio who lost the 
battle of the Trebia (218), through his son Scipio Africanus who defeated 
Hannibal, to the latter’s adoptive grandson, Scipio Aemilianus, who destroyed 
Carthage in 146, the history of Roman politics and war is largely the story of this 
family; and the revolution that destroyed the aristocracy was begun by the 
Gracchi, grandsons of Africanus. The saving victory at Zama made Africanus so 
popular with all classes that for a time Rome was ready to give him any office he 
desired. But when he and his brother Lucius returned from the war in Asia (187), 
the party of Cato demanded that Lucius should give an account of the money 
paid him by Antiochus as an indemnity to be transmitted to Rome. Africanus 
refused to let his brother answer; instead he tore the records to shreds before the 
Senate. Lucius was brought to trial before the Assembly and was convicted of 
embezzlement; he was saved from punishment by the tribunician veto of 
Africanus’ son-in-law, Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus. Summoned to trial in his 
turn, Africanus disrupted the proceedings by inviting and leading the Assembly 
to the Temple of Jupiter to celebrate the anniversary of Zama. Summoned again, 
he refused to obey the call, retired to his estate at Liternum, and remained there 
unmolested till his death. The emergence of such individualism in politics 
corresponded with the growth of individualism in commerce and morals. The 
Roman Republic would soon be destroyed by the unfettered energy of its great 
men. 


The redeeming feature of this aristocracy and this age was their awakened 
appreciation of the beautiful. Contact with Greek culture in Italy, Sicily, and 
Asia had acquainted the Romans not merely with the appurtenances of luxury 
but with the highest products of classic art. The conquerors brought back with 
them world-famous paintings and statues, cups and mirrors of chased metal, 
costly textiles and furniture. The older generation was shocked by Marcellus’ 
adornment of Roman squares with the stolen sculptures of Syracuse; they 
complained not of the robbery, but of the “idleness and vain talk” among once 
industrious citizens who now stopped to “examine and criticize trifles.”'? Fulvius 
carried off 1015 statues from Pyrrhus’ collection in Ambracia; Aemilius Paulus 
filled fifty chariots in his triumph with the art treasures he had taken from 
Greece as partial payment for liberating her; Sulla, Verres, Nero, and a thousand 
other Romans were to do likewise through two hundred years. Greece was 
denuded to clothe the Roman mind. 

Overwhelmed with this invasion, Italian art abandoned its native quality and 
styles and, with one exception, surrendered to Greek artists, themes, and forms. 
Greek sculptors, painters, and architects, following the line of greatest gold, 
migrated to Rome and slowly Hellenized the capital of their conquerors. Rich 
Romans began to build their mansions in the Greek manner around an open 
court, and to adorn them with Greek columns, statuary, paintings, and furniture. 
Temples changed more slowly, lest the gods take offense; for them the short 
cella and high podium of the Tuscan style remained the rule; but as more 
Olympians were domiciled in Rome it seemed appropriate to design their homes 
on the slenderer Hellenic scale. In one vital respect, however, Roman art, while 
still taking hints from Greece, expressed with unique means and power the 
sturdy Italic soul. For triumphal and decorative monuments, basilicas and 
aqueducts, the Roman architect replaced the architrave with the arch. In 184 
Cato built in stone the Basilica Porcia; five years later Aemilius Paulus gave its 
first form to that Basilica Aemilia which his descendants would repair and 
beautify through many generations." The typical Roman basilica, designed for 
the transaction of business or law, was a long rectangle divided into nave and 
aisles by two internal rows of columns, and usually roofed with a coffered barrel 
vault—a development taken from Alexandria.” Since the nave was higher than 
the aisles, a clerestory of pierced stone trellises could be carved above each aisle 
for the admission of light and air. Here, of course, was the essential interior form 
of the medieval cathedral. With these vast edifices Rome began to take on that 
aspect of magnificence and strength which was to distinguish the city even after 
it ceased to be the capital of the world. 


Ill. THE NEW GODS 


How were the old gods faring in this age of reckless change? Apparently a 
rivulet of unbelief had trickled down from the aristocracy to the crowd; it is hard 
to understand how a people still faithful to the ancient pantheon could have 
accepted with such boisterous approval those comedies in which Plautus—with 
whatever excuse of following Greek models—made fun of Jupiter’s labors with 
Alcmena, and turned Mercury into a buffoon. Even Cato, so anxious to preserve 
old forms, marveled at the ability of two augurs to keep from laughing when 
they met face to face.*' Too long these takers of auspices had been suborned to 
political trickery; prodigies and portents had been concocted to mold public 
opinion, the vote of the people had been annulled by pious humbuggery, and 
religion had consented to turn exploitation into a sacrament. It was a bad omen 
that Polybius, after living seventeen years among the highest circles in Rome, 
could write, about 150 B.c.., as if the Roman religion were merely a tool of 
government: 


The quality in which the Roman commonwealth is most distinctly superior is, in my judgment, 
the nature of its religion. The very thing that among other nations is an object of reproach—i.e., 
superstition—is that which maintains the cohesion of the Roman state. These matters are clothed 
in such pomp, and introduced to such an extent into public and private life, as no other religion 
can parallel. ... I believe that the government has adopted this course for the sake of the common 
people. This might not have been necessary had it been possible to form a state composed of wise 
men; but as every multitude is fickle, full of lawless desires, unreasoned passion, and violent 


anger, it must be held in by invisible terrors and religious pageantry.-* 


Polybius could have justified himself, perhaps, by recent incidents tending to 
show that, despite Plautus and philosophy, superstition still was king. When the 
disaster of Cannae seemed to leave Rome defenseless against Hannibal, the 
excitable populace fell into a panic, and cried, “To what god must we pray to 
save Rome?” The Senate sought to still the commotion by human sacrifice; then 
by prayers to Greek gods; then by applying the Greek ritual to all the gods, 
Roman and Greek alike. Finally the Senate decided that if it could not prevent 
superstition it would organize and control it. In 205 it announced that the 
Sibylline Books foretold that Hannibal would leave Italy if the Magna Mater—a 
form of the goddess Cybele—should be brought from Phrygian Pessinus to 
Rome. Attalus, King of Pergamum, consented; the black stone which was 
believed to be the incarnation of the Great Mother was shipped to Ostia, where it 
was received with impressive ceremony by Scipio Africanus and a band of 
virtuous matrons. When the vessel that bore it was grounded in the Tiber’s mud, 
the Vestal Virgin Claudia freed it, and drew it upstream to Rome, by the magic 
power of her chastity. Then the matrons, each holding the stone tenderly in her 


turn, carried it in solemn procession to the Temple of Victory, and the pious 
people burned incense at their doors as the Great Mother passed. The Senate was 
shocked to find that the new divinity had to be served by self-emasculated 
priests; such men were found, but no Roman was allowed to be among them. 
From that time onward Rome celebrated, every April, the Megalesia, or Feast of 
the Great Goddess, first with wild sorrow and then with wild rejoicing. For 
Cybele was a vegetation deity, and legend told how her son Attis, symbol of 
autumn and spring, had died and gone to Hades, and then had risen from the 
dead. 

In that same year (205) Hannibal left Italy, and the Senate complimented 
itself on its handling of the religious crisis. But the wars with Macedon opened 
the gates to Greece and the East; in the wake of soldiers returning with Eastern 
spoils, ideas, and myths came a flood of Greek and Asiatic captives, slaves, 
refugees, traders, travelers, athletes, artists, actors, musicians, teachers, and 
lecturers; and men in their migrations carry along their gods. The lower classes 
of Rome were pleased to learn of Dionysus-Bacchus, of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
of mystic rites that gave a divine inspiration and intoxication, of initiations that 
revealed the resurrected deity and promised the worshiper eternal life. In 186 the 
Senate was disturbed to learn that a considerable minority of the people had 
adopted the Dionysian cult, and that the new god was being celebrated by 
nocturnal bacchanalia whose secrecy lent color to rumors of unrestrained 
drinking and sexual revelry. “More uncleanliness was wrought with men than 
with women,” says Livy; and he adds, probably turning gossip into history, that 
“whoever would not submit to defilement . . . was sacrificed as a victim.” The 
Senate suppressed the cult, arrested 7000 of the devotees, and sentenced 
hundreds to death. It was a temporary victory in the long war that Rome was to 
wage against Oriental faiths. 


IV. THE COMING OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Greek conquest of Rome took the form of sending Greek religion and 
comedy to the Roman plebs; Greek morals, philosophy, and art to the upper 
classes. These Greek gifts conspired with wealth and empire in that sapping of 
Roman faith and character which was one part of Hellas’ long revenge upon her 
conquerors. The conquest reached its climax in Roman philosophy, from the 
stoic Epicureanism of Lucretius to the epicurean Stoicism of Seneca. In 
Christian theology Greek metaphysics overcame the gods of Italy. Greek culture 
triumphed in the rise of Constantinople as first the rival and then the successor of 


Rome; and when Constantinople fell, Greek literature, philosophy, and art 
reconquered Italy and Europe in the Renaissance. This is the central stream in 
the history of European civilization; all other currents are tributaries. “It was no 
little brook that flowed from Greece into our city,” said Cicero, “but a mighty 
river of culture and learning.”** Henceforth the mental, artistic, and religious life 
of Rome was a part of the Hellenistic world.” 

The invading Greeks found a strategic opening in the schools and lecture 
halls of Rome. A swelling stream of Graeculi—“Greeklings,” as the scornful 
Romans called them—followed the armies returning from the East. Many of 
them, as slaves, became tutors in Roman families; some, the grammatici, 
inaugurated secondary education in Rome by opening schools for instruction in 
the language and literature of Greece; some, the rhetores, gave private 
instruction and public lectures on oratory, literary composition, and philosophy. 
Roman orators—even the mishellenist Cato—began to model their addresses on 
the speeches of Lysias, Aeschines, and Demosthenes. 

Few of these Greek teachers had any religious belief; fewer transmitted any; a 
small minority of them followed Epicurus and preceded Lucretius in describing 
religion as the chief evil in human life. The patricians saw where the wind was 
blowing, and tried to stop it; in 173 the Senate banished two Epicureans, and in 
161 it decreed that “no philosophers or rhetors shall be permitted in Rome.” The 
wind would not stop. In 159 Crates of Mallus, Stoic head of the royal library at 
Pergamum, came to Rome on an official embassy, broke a leg, stayed on, and, 
while convalescing, gave lectures on literature and philosophy. In 155 Athens 
sent as ambassadors to Rome the leaders of its three great philosophical schools: 
Carneades the Academic or Platonist, Critolaus the Peripatetic or Aristotelian, 
and Diogenes the Stoic of Seleucia. Their coming was almost as strong a 
stimulus as Chrysoloras would bring to Italy in 1453. Carneades spoke on 
eloquence so eloquently that the younger set came daily to hear him.*? He was a 
complete skeptic, doubted the existence of the gods, and argued that as good 
reasons could be given for doing injustice as for being just—a belated surrender 
of Plato to Thrasymachus.”° When old Cato heard of this he moved in the Senate 
that the ambassadors be sent home. They were. But the new generation had 
tasted the wine of philosophy; and from this time onward the rich youth of Rome 
went eagerly to Athens and Rhodes to exchange their oldest faith for the newest 
doubts. 

The very conquerors of Greece were in person the sponsors of Hellenistic 
culture and philosophy in Rome. Flamininus, who had loved Greek literature 
before invading Macedon and freeing Greece, was deeply moved by the art and 
drama he saw in Hellas. We must lay it to the credit side of Rome that some of 


its generals could understand Polycleitus and Pheidias, Scopas and Praxiteles, 
even if they carried their appreciation to the point of robbery. Of all the spoils 
that Aemilius Paulus brought back from his victories over Perseus, he kept for 
himself only the library of the King, as a heritage for his children. He had his 
sons instructed in Greek literature and philosophy as well as in the Roman arts of 
the chase and war; and so far as his public duties permitted he shared in these 
studies with his children. 

Before Paulus died, his youngest son was adopted by his friend, P. Cornelius 
Scipio, son of Africanus. Following Roman custom, the lad took the name of his 
adoptive father and added the name of his father’s clan; in this way he became 
the P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus whom we shall hereafter mean by Scipio. He 
was a handsome and healthy youth, simple in habits and moderate in speech, 
affectionate and generous, so honest that at his death, after having all the plunder 
of Carthage pass through his hands, he left only thirty-three pounds of silver and 
two of gold—though he had lived like a scholar rather than as a man of means. 
In his youth he met the Greek exile Polybius, who earned his gratitude and 
lifelong friendship by giving him good advice and good books. The boy won his 
spurs by fighting under his father at Pydna; in Spain he accepted the challenge of 
the enemy to single combat, and won.’ 

In private life he gathered about him a group of distinguished Romans 
interested in Greek thought. Chief among them was Gaius Laelius, a man of 
kindly wisdom and steadfast friendship, just in judgment and blameless in life, 
and second only to Aemilianus in eloquence of speech and purity of style. 
Cicero, across a century, fell in love with Laelius, named after him his essay on 
friendship, and wished he might have lived not in his own turbulent epoch but in 
that exalted circle of Rome’s intellectual youth. Its influence on literature was 
considerable; through participation in it Terence developed the elegant precision 
of his language; and Gaius Lucilius (180-103) perhaps learned here to give a 
social purpose to the satires with which he lashed the vices and luxury of the 
age. 

The Greek mentors of this group were Polybius and Panaetius. Polybius lived 
for years in Scipio’s home. He was a realist and a rationalist, and had few 
illusions about men and states. Panaetius came from Rhodes and, like Polybius, 
belonged to the Greek aristocracy. For many years he lived with Scipio in 
affectionate intimacy and reciprocal influence: he stirred Scipio to all the 
nobility of Stoicism, and probably it was Scipio who persuaded him to modify 
the extreme ethical demands of that philosophy into a more practicable creed. In 
a book On Duties Panaetius laid down the central ideas of Stoicism: that man is 
part of a whole and must co-operate with it—with his family, his country, and 


the divine Soul of the World; that he is here not to enjoy the pleasures of the 
senses, but to do his duty without complaint or stint. Panaetius did not, like the 
earlier Stoics, require a perfect virtue, or complete indifference to the goods and 
fortunes of life. Educated Romans grasped at this philosophy as a dignified and 
presentable substitute for a faith in which they had ceased to believe, and found 
in its ethic a moral code completely congenial to their traditions and ideals. 
Stoicism became the inspiration of Scipio, the ambition of Cicero, the better self 
of Seneca, the guide of Trajan, the consolation of Aurelius, and the conscience 
of Rome. 


V. THE AWAKENING OF LITERATURE 


It was a basic purpose of the Scipionic circle to encourage literature as well as 
philosophy, to mold the Latin tongue into a refined and fluent literary medium, 
to lure the Roman muses to the nourishing springs of Greek poetry, and to 
provide an audience for promising writers of verse or prose. In 204 Scipio 
Africanus proved his character by welcoming to Rome a poet brought there by 
Cato, the strongest opponent of everything represented by the Scipios and their 
friends. Quintus Ennius had been born of Greek and Italian parentage near 
Brundisium (239). He had received his education in Tarentum, and his 
enthusiastic spirit had been deeply impressed by the Greek dramas presented on 
the Tarentine stage. His courage as a soldier in Sardinia attracted Cato, who was 
quaestor there. Arrived in Rome, he lived by teaching Latin and Greek, recited 
his verses to his friends, and found admittance to the circle of the Scipios. 

There was hardly a poetic form that he did not try. He wrote a few comedies 
and at least twenty tragedies. He was in love with Euripides, flirted like him with 
radical ideas, and plagued the pious with such Epicurean quips as, “I grant you 
there are gods, but they don’t care what men do; else it would go well with the 
good and ill with the bad—which rarely happens”;*® according to Cicero the 
audience applauded the lines.” He translated or paraphrased Euhemerus’ Sacred 
History, which argued that the gods were merely dead heroes deified by popular 
sentiment. He was not immune to theology of a kind, for he announced that the 
soul of Homer, having passed through many bodies, including Pythagoras and a 
peacock, now resided in Ennius. He wrote with verve an epic history of Rome 
from Aeneas to Pyrrhus, and these Annales became, till Virgil, the national poem 
of Italy. A few fragments survive, of which the most famous is a line that Roman 
conservatives never tired of quoting: 


Moribus antiquis stat res Romana virisque— 


“the Roman state stands through its ancient morals and its great men.” 
Metrically the poem was a revolution; it replaced the loose “Saturnian” verse of 
Naevius with the flowing and flexible hexameters of Greek epic poetry. Ennius 
molded Latin to new forms and powers, filled his lines with the meat of thought, 
and prepared for Lucretius, Horace, and Virgil in method, vocabulary, theme, 
and ideas. To crown his career he wrote a treatise on the pleasures of the palate, 
and died of gout at seventy, after composing a proud epitaph: 


Pay me no tears, nor for my passing grieve; 


I linger on the lips of men, and live.°° 


Ennius succeeded in everything but comedy; perhaps he took philosophy too 
seriously, forgetting his counsel that “one must philosophize, but not too 
much.”*! The people rightly preferred laughter to philosophy, and made Plautus 
rich and Ennius poor. For like reasons they gave little encouragement to the 
tragic drama in Rome. The tragedies of Pacuvius and Accius were acclaimed by 
the aristocracy, ignored by the people, and forgotten by time. 


In Rome, as in Athens, plays were presented to the public by state officials as 
partial celebration of a religious festival or as the obsequies of some 
distinguished citizen. The theater of Plautus and Terence consisted of a wooden 
scaffolding supporting a decorated background (the scaena), and, in front of this, 
a circular orchestra, or platform for dancing; the rear half of this circle formed 
the proscaenium, or stage. These flimsy structures were torn down after each 
festival, like our reviewing stands today. The spectators stood, or sat on stools 
they had brought, or squatted on the ground under the sky. Not till 145 was a 
complete theater built in Rome, still of wood and roofless, but fitted with seats in 
the Greek semicircular style. No admission was charged; slaves might attend, 
but not sit; women were admitted only in the rear. The audience in this period 
was probably the roughest and dullest in dramatic history—a jostling, boisterous 
crowd of “groundlings”; it is sad to note how often the prologues beg for quiet 
and better manners, and how the crude jokes and stereotyped ideas must be 
repeated to be understood. Some prologues ask mothers to leave their babies at 
home, or threaten noisy children, or admonish women not to chatter so much; 
such petitions occur even in the midst of the published plays.” If an exhibition of 
prize fighting or rope walking happened to compete, the play, as like as not, 
would be interrupted until the more exciting performance was over. At the end 
of a Roman comedy the words, Nunc plaudite omnes, or some variant, made 
plain that the play was finished and that applause was in order. 


The best feature of the Roman stage was the acting. The leading part was 
usually played by the manager, a freeman; the other performers were mostly 
Greek slaves. Any citizen who became an actor forfeited his civic rights—a 
custom that lasted till Voltaire. Female parts were taken by men. As audiences 
were small, actors in this age did not wear masks, but contented themselves with 
paint and wigs. About 100 B.c.., as audiences grew larger, the mask became 
necessary to distinguish the characters; it was called persona, apparently from 
the Etruscan word for mask, phersu; and the parts were called dramatis 
personae—masks of the play. Tragedians wore a high shoe, or “buskin” 
(cothurnus), comedians a low shoe, or “sock” (soccus). Parts of the play were 
sung to the obbligato of a flute; sometimes singers sang the parts while actors 
performed them in pantomime. 

The Plautine comedies were written in rough and ready iambic verse, 
imitating the meter as well as the matter of their Greek models. Most of the Latin 
comedies that have come down to us were taken directly, or by combination, 
from one or more Greek dramas; usually from Philemon, Menander, or other 
practitioners of the New Comedy in Athens. The author and title of the Greek 
original were usually named on the title page. Adaptations of Aristophanes and 
the Old Comedy were ruled out by a law of the Twelve Tables punishing 
political satire with death.** It was probably fear of this lethal legislation that led 
the Latin playwrights to keep the Greek scenes, characters, customs, names, 
even coins, of their originals; but for Plautus Roman law would have banished 
Roman life almost completely from the Roman stage. This police supervision 
did not exclude coarseness and obscenity; the aedile wished to amuse the crowd, 
not to elevate it; and the Roman government was never displeased by the 
ignorance of the multitude. The audience preferred broad humor to wit, 
buffoonery to subtlety, vulgarity to poetry, Plautus to Terence. 


T. Maccius Plautus—literally, Titus the flat-footed clown—had made his first 
entrance in Umbria in 254. Coming to Rome, he worked as a stage hand, saved 
his money, invested it eagerly, and lost it. To eat he wrote plays; his adaptations 
from the Greek pleased by the Roman allusions scattered through them; he made 
money again and was given the citizenship of Rome. He was a man of the people 
and the earth, exuberantly jolly, Rabelaisianly robust; he laughed with everyone 
at everyone, but felt a hearty good will toward all. He wrote or refurbished 130 
plays, of which twenty survive. The Miles Gloriosus is a jolly picture of a 
braggart soldier, whose servant feeds him hopefully with lies: 


Servant: You saw those girls who stopped me yesterday? 


Captain: What did they say? 


Servant: Why, when you passed, they asked me, 
“What! is the great Achilles here>?” I answered, 
“No, it’s his brother.” Then says the other one, 
“Troth, he is handsome! What a noble man! 
What splendid hair!” . . . and begged me, both of them, 
... To make you take a walk again today, 
That they might get a better sight of you. 


Captain: ’Tis a great nuisance being so very handsome! ™ 


The Amphitryon turns the laugh upon Jove, who, disguised as Alcmena’s 
husband, calls upon himself to witness his own oath and offers pious sacrifice to 
Jupiter.*° The day after he seduces the lady she bears twins. At the end Plautus 
asks the god to forgive him and to take the lion’s share of the applause. The 
story proved as popular in the Rome of Plautus as in the Athens of Menander, 
the Paris of Moliére, or the New York of our own time. The Aulularia is the tale 
of a miser’s hoard, told with more sympathy than in Moliére’s Avare; the miser 
collects the parings of his nails, and laments the wasted water in the tears he has 
shed. The Menaechrm is the old story of twins and their climactic recognition— 
a source for Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors. Lessing thought the Captivi the 
best play ever staged;*° Plautus, too, liked it, and made its prologue say: 

It is not hackneyed or just like the rest; 


It has no filthy lines one must not quote, 
No perjured pander, and no wicked wench. 


It is true; but the plot is so intricate, so dependent upon improbable coincidences 
and revelations, that a mind allergic to dead history may be forgiven for passing 
it by. What made these comedies succeed was not their ancient plots but their 
wealth of humorous incident, their rollicking puns as bad as Shakespeare’s, their 
boisterous indecency, their gallery of precipitate women, and their occasional 
sentiment; in every play the audience could rely upon finding a love affair, a 
seduction, a handsome and virtuous hero, and a slave with more brains than all 
the rest of the characters put together. Here, almost at its outset, Roman 
literature touches the common man, and reaches, through Greek disguises, to the 
realities of daily life as Latin poetry would never do again. 

Probably in the year of Plautus’ death (184), Publius Terentius Afer was born 
at Carthage of Phoenician, perhaps also of African, blood. We know nothing 
more of him until he appears as the slave of Terentius Lucanus in Rome. This 
senator recognized the shy lad’s talent, gave him an education, and freed him; 
the youth in gratitude took his master’s name. We get a pleasant note of Roman 
manners when we hear how Terence, “poor and meanly clad,” came to the house 


of Caecilius Statius—whose comedies, now lost, were then dominating the 
Roman stage—and read him the first scene of the Andria. Caecilius was so 
charmed that he invited the poet to dinner and listened admiringly to the rest.°” 
Terence soon won a hearing from Aemilianus and Laelius, who sought to form 
his style in the polished Latin so dear to their hearts. Hence gossip said that 
Laelius was writing Terence’s plays—a report which the author, with tact and 
prudence, neither confirmed nor denied.** Moved perhaps by the respectful 
Hellenism of the Scipionic circle, Terence adhered faithfully to his Greek 
originals, gave his plays Greek titles, avoided allusions to Roman life, and called 
himself merely a translator**—a modest understatement of his work. 

We do not know the fate of the play that Caecilius liked so well. The Hecyra, 
which Terence wrote next, failed because its audience slipped away to watch a 
bear fight. Fortune smiled in 162 when he produced his most famous play—the 
Heauton Timoroumenos, or “Self-Tormentor.” It told the story of a father who 
had forbidden his son to marry the girl of his choice; the son married her 
nevertheless; the father disowned and banished him, and then, in self-punishing 
remorse, refused” to touch his wealth, but lived in hard labor and poverty. A 
neighbor proposes to mediate; the father asks why he takes so kindly an interest 
in the troubles of others; and the neighbor replies in a world-renowned line 
which all the audience applauded: 


Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto— 


“Tam a man; I consider nothing human alien to me.” In the following year The 
Eunuch was so well received that it was performed twice in the same day (then a 
rare event), and earned Terence 8000 sesterces ($1200) between morning and 
night.*° A few months later appeared the Phormio, named from the witty servant 
who saved his master from paternal ire, and became the model for 
Beaumarchais’ lusty Figaro. In 160 Terence’s last play, the Adelphi, or 
“Brothers,” was performed at the funeral games of Aemilius Paulus. Soon 
afterward the playwright sailed for Greece. On the way back he died of illness in 
Arcadia, in his twenty-fifth year. 

His later plays had suffered in popularity because Hellenism had won in him 
too full a victory. He lacked the vivacity and abounding humor of Plautus; he 
never thought to deal with Roman life. There were no lusty villains in his 
comedies, no reckless strumpets; all his feminine characters were handled with 
tenderness, and even his prostitutes hovered on the brink of virtue. There were 
fine pithy lines and memorable phrases: hinc Mae lacrimae (“hence those 
tears”), fortes fortuna adiuvat (“fortune favors the brave”), quot homines tot 
sententiae (“as many opinions as men”), and a hundred more; but they required 


for their appreciation a philosophical intelligence or literary sensitivity which the 
African slave found wanting in the Roman plebs. It did not care for his comedies 
that were half tragedies, his well-built but slowly moving plots, his subtle studies 
of strange characters, his quiet dialogue and too even style, and the almost 
insulting purity of his language; it was as if the audience felt that a breach, never 
to be healed, had been opened between the people and the literature of Rome. 
Cicero, too near to Catullus to see him, and too prudent to relish Lucretius, 
thought Terence the finest poet of the Republic. Caesar estimated him more 
justly when he praised the “lover of pure speech,” but deplored the lack of vis 
comica—the power of laughter—in Terence, and called him dimidiatus 
Menander—“half a Menander.” One thing, nevertheless, Terence had achieved: 
this Semitic alien, inspired by Laelius and Greece, had molded the Latin 
language at last into a literary instrument that would in the next century make 
possible the prose of Cicero, and Virgil’s poetry. 


VI. CATO AND THE CONSERVATIVE OPPOSITION 


This Greek invasion, in literature, philosophy, religion, science, and art, this 
revolution in manners, morals, and blood, filled old-fashioned Romans with 
disgust and dread. Out on a Sabine farm a retired senator, Valerius Flaccus, 
fretted over the decay of the Roman character, the corruption of politics, the 
replacement of the mos maiorum with Greek ideas and ways. He was too old to 
fight the tide himself. But on a near-by homestead, just outside Reate, was a 
young plebeian peasant who showed all the old Roman qualities, loved the soil, 
worked hard, saved carefully, lived with conservative simplicity, and yet talked 
as brilliantly as a radical. He bore the names Marcus Porcius Cato: Porcius 
because his family had for generations raised pigs; Cato because they had been 
shrewd. Flaccus encouraged him to study law; Cato did, and won his neighbors’ 
cases in the local courts. Flaccus advised him to go to Rome; Cato went, and by 
the age of thirty obtained the quaestorship (204). By 199 he was aedile, by 198 
praetor, by 195 consul; in 191 tribune, in 184 censor. Meanwhile he served 
twenty-six years in the army as a fearless soldier and an able and ruthless 
general. He considered discipline the mother of character and freedom; he 
despised a soldier “who plied his hands in marching and his feet in fighting, and 
whose snore was louder than his battle cry”; but he won the respect of his troops 
by marching beside them on foot, giving each of them a pound of silver from the 
spoils, and keeping nothing for himself.* 


In the intervals of peace he denounced rhetors and rhetoric, and became the 
most powerful orator of his time. The Romans listened in reluctant fascination, 
for no one had ever spoken to them with such obvious honesty and stinging wit; 
the lash of his tongue might fall upon any man present, but it was pleasant to see 
it descend upon one’s neighbor. Cato fought corruption recklessly, and seldom 
let the sun set without having made new enemies. Few loved him, for his scar- 
covered face and wild red hair disconcerted them, his big teeth threatened them, 
his asceticism shamed them, his industry left them lagging, his green eyes 
looked through their words into their selfishness. Forty-four times his patrician 
enemies tried to destroy him by public indictments; forty-four times he was 
saved by the votes of farmers who, like him, resented venality and luxury.” 
When their votes made him censor, all Rome shuddered. He carried out the 
threats with which he had won the campaign; laid heavy taxes upon luxuries, 
fined a senator for extravagance, and excluded from the Senate six members in 
whose record he found malfeasance. He expelled Manilius for kissing his wife in 
public; as for himself, he said, he never embraced his wife except when it 
thundered—though he was glad when it thundered. He completed the drainage 
system of the city, cut the pipes that had clandestinely tapped water from the 
public aqueducts or conduits, compelled owners to demolish the illegal 
projections of their buildings upon or over the public right of way, forced down 
the price paid by the state for public works, and frightened the tax collectors into 
remitting a larger share of their receipts to the Treasury.*’ After five years of 
heroic opposition to the nature of man, he retired from office, made successful 
investments, manned his now vast farm with slaves, lent money at usurious 
rates, bought slaves cheap and—after training them in some skill—sold them 
dear, and became so rich that he could afford to write books—an occupation he 
despised. 

Cato was the first great writer of Latin prose. He began by publishing his own 
speeches. Then he issued a manual of oratory, demanded a rugged Roman style 
instead of the Isocratean smoothness of the rhetors, and set a theme for 
Quintilian by defining the orator as vir bonus dicendi peritus‘‘’—“a good man 
skilled in speaking” (but was there ever union so rare?). He put his farming 
experiences to use by composing a treatise De agri cultura—the only work of 
Cato, and the oldest literary Latin, that time has saved. It is written in a simple 
and vigorous style, pithily compact; Cato wastes no words, and seldom 
condescends to a conjunction. He gives detailed advice on buying and selling 
slaves (old ones should be sold before they become a loss), on renting land to 
share-croppers, on viticulture and aboriculture, on domestic management and 
industries, on making cement and cooking dainties, on curing constipation and 


diarrhea, on healing snakebite with the dung of swine, and offering sacrifice to 
the gods. Asking himself what is the wisest use of agricultural land, he answers, 
“Profitable cattle raising.” The next best? “Moderately profitable cattle raising.” 
The third best? “Very unprofitable cattle raising.” The fourth? “To plow the 
land.” This was the argument that gave the /atifundia to Italy. 

The most important of his books was probably the lost Origines, a brave 
attempt to deal with the antiquities, ethnology, institutions, and history of Italy 
from the beginnings to the very year of Cato’s death. Nearly all that we know of 
it is that, to spite the aristocracy through its touted ancestors, the author named 
no generals in it, but lauded by name an elephant that had fought well against 
Pyrrhus.* Cato designed this work, and his essays on oratory, agriculture, 
sanitation, military science, and law, to form an encyclopedia for the education 
of his son. By writing in Latin he hoped to displace the Greek textbooks that 
were in his judgment warping the minds of Roman youth. Though he himself 
studied Greek, he seems to have been sincere in his conviction that an education 
in Greek literature and philosophy would so rapidly dissolve the religious beliefs 
of young Romans that their moral life would be left defenseless against the 
instincts of acquisition, pugnacity, and sex. His condemnation, like Nietzsche’s, 
took in Socrates; that prattling old midwife, Cato thought, had been rightly 
poisoned for undermining the morals and laws of Athens.*° Even Greek 
physicians irked him; he preferred the old household remedies, and distrusted the 
ever-ready surgeons. 


The Greeks [he wrote to his son] are an intractable and iniquitous race. You may take my word 
for it that when this people bestows its literature upon Rome it will ruin everything. ... And all 


the sooner if it sends us its physicians. They have conspired among themselves to murder all 
47 


“barbarians.” ... I forbid you to have anything to do with physicians. 

Having these ideas, he was a natural antagonist of the Scipionic circle, which 
thought the spread of Greek literature in Rome a necessary ferment in lifting 
Latin letters and the Roman mind to a fuller growth. Cato lent his aid to the 
prosecution of Africanus and his brother; the laws against embezzlement should 
be no respecters of persons. Toward foreign states, with one exception, he 
advocated a policy of justice and nonintervention. Despising Greeks, he 
respected Greece; and when the imperialistic plunderers in the Senate were for 
waging war upon rich Rhodes, he madea decisive speech in favor of conciliation. 
The exception, as all the world knows, was Carthage. Sent there on an official 
mission in 175, he had been shocked by the rapid recovery of the city from the 
effects of the Hannibalic war, the fruitful orchards and vineyards, the wealth that 
poured in from revived commerce, the arms that mounted in the arsenals. On his 


return he held up before the Senate a bundle of fresh figs that he had plucked in 
Carthage three days before, as an ominous symbol of her prosperity and her 
nearness to Rome; and he predicted that if Carthage were left unchecked, she 
would soon be rich and strong enough to renew the struggle for the mastery of 
the Mediterranean. From that day, with characteristic pertinacity, he ended all 
his speeches in the Senate, on whatever subject, with his dour conviction: 
Ceterum censeo delendam esse Carthaginem—“Besides, I think that Carthage 
must be destroyed.” The imperialists in the Senate agreed with him, not so much 
because they coveted Carthage’s trade, as because they saw in the well-irrigated 
fields of north Africa a new investment for their money, new latifundia to be 
tilled by new slaves. They awaited eagerly a pretext for the Third Punic War. 


VII. CARTHAGO DELETA 


Their cue came from the most extraordinary ruler of his time. Masinissa, 
King of Numidia, lived ninety years (238-148), begot a son at eighty-six,” and 
by a vigorous regimen kept his health and strength almost to the end. He 
organized his nomad people into a settled agricultural society and a disciplined 
state, ruled them ably for sixty years, adorned Cirta, his capital, with lordly 
architecture, and left as his tomb the great pyramid that still stands near the town 
of Constantine, in Tunisia. Having won the friendship of Rome, and knowing the 
political weakness of Carthage, he repeatedly raided and appropriated 
Carthaginian terrain, took Great Leptis and other cities, and finally controlled all 
land approaches to the harassed metropolis. Bound by treaty to make no war 
without Rome’s consent, Carthage sent ambassadors to the Senate to protest 
against Masinissa’s encroachments. The Senate reminded them that all 
Phoenicians were interlopers in Africa and had no rights there which any well- 
armed nation was obliged to respect. When Carthage paid the last of her fifty 
annual indemnities of 200 talents to Rome, she felt herself released from the 
treaty signed after Zama. In 151 she declared war against Numidia, and a year 
later Rome declared war against her. 

The latter declaration, and the news that the Roman fleet had already sailed 
for Africa, reached Carthage at the same time. The ancient city, however rich in 
population and trade, was quite unprepared for a major war. She had a small 
army, a smaller navy, no mercenaries, no allies. Rome controlled the sea. Utica 
therefore declared for Rome, and Masinissa blocked all egress from Carthage to 
the hinterland. An embassy hastened to Rome with authority to meet all 
demands. The Senate promised that if Carthage would turn over to the Roman 


consuls in Sicily 300 children of the noblest families as hostages, and would 
obey whatever orders the consuls would give, the freedom and territorial 
integrity of Carthage would be preserved. Secretly the Senate bade the consuls 
carry out the instructions that they had already received. The Carthaginians gave 
up their children with forebodings and laments; the relatives crowded the shores 
in a despondent farewell; at the last moment the mothers tried by force to 
prevent the ships from sailing; and some swam out to sea to catch a last glimpse 
of their children. The consuls sent the hostages to Rome, crossed to Utica with 
army and fleet, summoned the Carthaginian ambassadors, and required of 
Carthage the surrender of her remaining ships, a great quantity of grain, and all 
her engines and weapons of war. When these conditions had been fulfilled, the 
consuls further demanded that the population of Carthage should retire to ten 
miles from the city, which was then to be burned to the ground. The 
ambassadors argued in vain that the destruction of a city which had surrendered 
hostages and its arms without striking a blow was a treacherous atrocity 
unknown to history. They offered their own lives as a vicarious atonement; they 
flung themselves upon the ground and beat the earth with their heads. The 
consuls replied that the terms were those of the Senate and could not be changed. 

When the people of Carthage heard what was demanded of them they lost 
their sanity. Parents mad with grief tore limb from limb the leaders who had 
advised surrendering the child hostages; others killed those who had counseled 
the surrender of arms; some dragged the returning ambassadors through the 
streets and stoned them; some killed whatever Italians could be found in the city; 
some stood in the empty arsenals and wept. The Carthaginian Senate declared 
war against Rome and called all adults—men and women, slave or free—to form 
a new army, and to forge anew the weapons of defense. Fury gave them 
resolution. Public buildings were demolished to provide metal and timber; the 
statues of cherished gods were melted down to make swords, and the hair of the 
women was shorn to make ropes. In two months the beleaguered city produced 
8000 shields, 18,000 swords, 30,000 spears, 60,000 catapult missiles, and built 
in its inner harbor a fleet of 120 ships.” 

Three years the city stood siege by land and sea. Again and again the consuls 
led their armies against the walls, but always they were repulsed; only Scipio 
Aemilianus, one of the military tribunes, proved resourceful and brave. Late in 
147 the Roman Senate and Assembly made him consul and commander, and all 
men approved. Soon afterward Laelius succeeded in scaling the walls. The 
Carthaginians, though weakened and decimated by starvation, fought for their 
city street by street, through six days of slaughter without quarter. Harassed by 
snipers, Scipio ordered all captured streets to be fired and leveled to the ground. 


Hundreds of concealed Carthaginians perished in the conflagration. At last the 
population, reduced from 500,000 to 55,000, surrendered. Hasdrubal, their 
general, pleaded for his life, which Scipio granted, but his wife, denouncing his 
cowardice, plunged with her sons into the flames. The survivors were sold as 
slaves, and the city was turned over to the legions for pillage. Reluctant to raze 
it, Scipio sent to Rome for final instructions; the Senate replied that not only 
Carthage, but all such of her dependencies as had stood by her were to be 
completely destroyed, that the soil should be plowed and sown with salt, and a 
formal curse laid upon any man who should attempt to build upon the site. For 
seventeen days the city bummed. 

There was no treaty of peace, for the Carthaginian state no longer existed. 
Utica and other African cities that had helped Rome were left free under a 
protectorate; the remainder of Carthage’s territory became the province of 
“Africa.” Roman capitalists came in to divide the land into latifundia, and 
Roman merchants fell heir to Carthaginian trade. Imperialism became now the 
frank and conscious motive of Roman politics. Syracuse was absorbed into the 
province of Sicily, southern Gaul was subdued as a necessary land route to 
completely subjected Spain, and the Hellenistic monarchies of Egypt and Syria 
were quietly induced—like Antiochus IV by Popilius—to submit to the wishes 
of Rome. From the moral standpoint, which is always a window dressing in 
international politics, the destruction of Carthage and Corinth in 146 must rank 
among the most brutal conquests in history; from the standpoint of empire—of 
security and wealth—it laid simultaneously the two cornerstones of Rome’s 
commercial and naval supremacy. From that moment the political history of the 
Mediterranean flowed through Rome. 


In the midst of the war its chief instigators had died in the fullness of victory 
—Cato in 149, Masinissa in 148. The old censor had left a deep mark upon 
Roman history. Men would look back to him for many centuries as the typical 
Roman of the Republic: Cicero would idealize him in De Senectute; his great- 
great-grandson would reincarnate his philosophy without his humor; Marcus 
Aurelius would mold himself upon his example; Fronto would call upon Latin 
literature to return to the simplicity and directness of his style. Nevertheless, the 
destruction of Carthage was his only success. His war against Hellenism 
completely failed; every department of Roman letters, philosophy, oratory, 
science, art, religion, morals, manners, and dress surrendered to Greek influence. 
He hated Greek philosophers; his famous descendant would surround himself 
with them. The religious faith that he had lost continued to decline despite his 
efforts to reanimate it. Above all, the political corruption that he had fought in 


his youth grew wider and deeper as the stakes of office rose with the Empire’s 
spread; every new conquest made Rome richer, more rotten, more merciless. She 
had won every war but the class war; and the destruction of Carthage removed 
the last check to civil division and strife. Now through a hundred bitter years of 
revolution Rome would pay the penalty of gaining the world. 


I It was on leaving for this campaign that Paulus paid his classic compliments to amateur strategists: “In all 
public places, and in private parties, there are men who know where the armies should be put in Macedonia, 
what strategical positions ought to be occupied. . . . They not only lay down what should be done, but when 
anything is decided contrary to their judgment they arraign the consul as though he were being impeached. . 
. . This seriously interferes with the successful prosecution of a war. . . . [If anyone] feels confident that he 
can give me good advice, let him go with me to Macedonia. . . . If he thinks this is too much trouble, let him 
not try to act as a pilot while he is on land.” 


II The basilica (sc. stoa—i.e., royal portico) was a Hellenistic application of the arch to the Persian palace 
and the Egyptian hypostyle hall; Delos and Syracuse had raised such structures in the third century B.C. 


III Said Horace, in a now-trite line: Graecia capta ferum victor em cepit: “Conquered Greece took captive 
her barbarous conqueror.”** 
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CHAPTER VI 
The Agrarian Revolt 
145-78 B.C. 


I. THE BACKGROUND OF REVOLUTION 


‘Tue causes of revolution were many, the results were endless, the personalities 
thrown up by the crisis, from the Gracchi to Augustus, were among the most 
powerful in history. Never before, and never again till our own time, were such 
stakes fought for, never was the world drama more intense. The first cause was 
the influx of slave-grown corn from Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, and Africa, which 
ruined many Italian farmers by reducing the price of domestic grains below the 
cost of production and marketing. Second, was the influx of slaves, displacing 
peasants in the countryside and free workers in the towns. Third, was the growth 
of large farms. A law of 220 forbade senators to take contracts or invest in 
commerce; flush with the spoils of war, they bought up extensive tracts of 
agricultural land. Conquered soil was sometimes sold in small plots to colonists, 
and eased urban strife; more of it was given to capitalists in part payment of 
their war loans to the state; most of it was bought or leased by senators or 
businessmen on terms fixed by the Senate. To compete with these latifundia the 
little man had to borrow money at rates that insured his inability to pay; slowly 
he sank into poverty or bankruptcy, tenancy or the slums. Finally, the peasant 
himself, after he had seen and looted the world as a soldier, had no taste or 
patience for the lonely labor and unadventurous chores of the farm; he preferred 
to join the turbulent proletariat of the city, watch without cost the exciting 
games of the amphitheater, receive cheap corn from the government, sell his 
vote to the highest bidder or promiser, and lose himself in the impoverished and 
indiscriminate mass. 

Roman society, once a community of free farmers, now rested more and more 
upon external plunder and internal slavery. In the city all domestic service, many 
handicrafts, most trade, much banking, nearly all factory labor, and labor on 
public works, were performed by slaves, reducing the wages of free workers to a 
point where it was almost as profitable to be idle as to toil. On the latifundia 


slaves were preferred because they were not subject to military service, and their 
number could be maintained, generation after generation, as a by-product of 
their only pleasure or their master’s vice. All the Mediterranean region was 
raided to produce living machines for these industrialized farms; to the war 
prisoners led in after every victorious campaign were added the victims of 
pirates who captured slaves or freemen on or near the coasts of Asia, or of 
Roman officials whose organized man hunts impressed into bondage any 
provincial whom the local authorities did not dare protect.' Every week slave 
dealers brought their human prey from Africa, Spain, Gaul, Germany, the 
Danube, Russia, Asia, and Greece to the ports of the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea. It was not unusual for 10,000 slaves to be auctioned off at Delos in a 
single day. In 177, 40,000 Sardinians, in 167, 150,000 Epirotes, were captured 
by Roman armies and sold as slaves, in the latter case at approximately a dollar 
a head.” In the city the lot of the slave was mitigated by humanizing contacts 
with his master and by hope of emancipation; but on the large farms no human 
relation interfered with exploitation. There the slave was no longer a member of 
the household, as in Greece or early Rome; he seldom saw his owner; and the 
rewards of the overseer depended upon squeezing every possible profit from the 
chattels entrusted to his lash. The wages of the slave on the great estates were as 
much food and clothing as would enable him to toil from sunrise to sunset every 
day—barring occasional holidays—until senility. If he complained or disobeyed, 
he worked with chains about his ankles and spent the night in an ergastulum—a 
subterranean dungeon that formed a part of nearly every latifundium. It was a 
wasteful as well as a brutal system, for it supported hardly a twentieth of the 
families that once had lived on the same acreage as freemen. 

If we remember that at least half these slaves had once been free (for slaves 
seldom fought in the wars), we can surmise the bitterness of these broken lives, 
and must marvel at the rarity of their revolts. In 196 the rural slaves and free 
workers of Etruria rebelled; they were beaten down by Roman legions and, Livy 
tells us, “many were killed or taken prisoners; others were scourged and 
crucified.”? In 185 a like uprising occurred in Apulia; 7000 slaves were captured 
and condemned to mines.’ In the mines of New Carthage alone 4000 Spaniards 
worked as slaves. In 139 the “First Servile War” broke out in Sicily. Four 
hundred slaves accepted the call of Eunus and massacred the free population in 
the town of Enna; slaves poured from the farms and private dungeons of Sicily 
and swelled the number of the rebels to 70,000. They occupied Agrigentum, 
defeated the forces of the Roman praetor, and held nearly all the island till 131, 
when a consular army penned them into Enna and starved them into surrender. 
Eunus was taken to Rome, dropped into an underground cell, and allowed to die 


of hunger and lice.’ In 133 lesser uprisings resulted in the execution of 150 
slaves in Rome, 450 in Minturnae, 4000 in Sinuessa. In that year Tiberius 
Gracchus passed the agrarian law that opened the Roman Revolution. 


II. TIBERIUS GRACCHUS 


He was the son of the Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus who had earned the 
gratitude of Spain by his generous administration, had served twice as consul 
and once as censor, and had saved the brother and married the daughter of Scipio 
Africanus. Cornelia gave him twelve children, all but three of whom died in 
adolescence; and his own death left upon her the burden of rearing Tiberius and 
Caius and a daughter—also named Cornelia—who became the wife of Scipio 
Aemilianus. Both parents shared in the Hellenistic culture and sympathies of the 
Scipionic circle. Comelia gathered about her a literary salon, and wrote letters of 
so pure and elegant a style that they were reckoned as a distinguished 
contribution to Latin literature. An Egyptian king, says Plutarch, offered her his 
hand and throne in her widowhood, but she refused; she preferred to remain the 
daughter of one Scipio, the mother-in-law of another, and the mother of the 
Gracchi. 

Brought up in the atmosphere of statesmanship and philosophy, Tiberius and 
Caius Gracchus knew both the problems of Roman government and the 
speculations of Greek thought. They were particularly influenced by Blossius, a 
Greek philosopher from Cumae, who helped to inspire in them a passionate 
liberalism that underestimated the power of the conservatives in Rome. The 
brothers were almost equally ambitious, proud, sincere, eloquent beyond reason, 
and brave without stint. Caius tells how Tiberius had the agrarian tragedy borne 
in upon him when, passing through Etruria, he “noted the dearth of inhabitants, 
and observed that those who tilled the soil and tended the flocks were foreign 
slaves.”° Knowing that at that time only property holders could serve in the 
army, Tiberius asked himself how Rome could preserve its leadership or 
independence if the sturdy peasants that had once filled its legions were 
displaced by desolate and alien bondsmen. How could Roman life and 
democracy ever be healthy with a city proletariat festering in poverty, instead of 
a proud yeomanry owning and tilling the land? A distribution of land among the 
poorer citizens seemed the obvious and necessary solution of three problems: 
rural slavery, urban congestion and corruption, and military decay. 

Early in 133 Tiberius Gracchus, elected a tribune of the people, announced 
his intention to submit to the Tribal Assembly three proposals: (1) that no citizen 


should be permitted to hold more than 333—or, if he had two sons, 667—acres 
of land bought or rented from the state; (2) that all other public lands that had 
been sold or leased to private individuals should be returned to the state for the 
purchase or rental price plus an allowance for improvements made; and (3) that 
the returned lands should be divided into twenty-acre lots among poor citizens, 
on condition that they agree never to sell their allotment, and to pay an annual 
tax on it to the Treasury. It was not a Utopian scheme; it was merely an attempt 
to implement the Licinian laws passed in 367 B.c., which had never been 
repealed and never enforced. “The beasts of the field and the birds of the air,” 
said Tiberius to the poorer plebeians in one of the epochal orations in Roman 
history, 


have their holes and their hiding places; but the men who fight and die for Italy enjoy only 
the light and the air. Our generals urge their soldiers to fight for the graves and shrines of 
their ancestors. The appeal is idle and false. You cannot point to a paternal altar. You have 


no ancestral tomb. You fight and die to give wealth and luxury to others. You are called the 


masters of the world, but there is not a foot of ground that you can call your own.” 


The Senate denounced the proposals as confiscatory, charged Tiberius with 
seeking a dictatorship, and persuaded Octavius, another tribune, to prevent by 
his veto the submission of the bills to the Assembly. Gracchus thereupon moved 
that any tribune who acted contrary to the wishes of his constituents should be 
immediately deposed. The Assembly passed the measure, and Octavius was 
forcibly removed from the tribune’s bench by the lictors of Tiberius. The 
original proposals were then voted into law; and the Assembly, fearing for 
Gracchus’ safety, escorted him home.® 

His illegal overruling of the tribunician veto, which the Assembly itself had 
long ago made absolute, gave his opponents a handle with which to frustrate 
him. They declared their purpose to impeach him at the end of his one-year term, 
as having violated the constitution and used force against a tribune. To protect 
himself he flouted the constitution further by seeking re-election to the tribunate 
for 132. As Aemilianus and Laelius and other senators who had defended his 
proposals now withdrew their support, he turned more completely to the plebs. 
He promised, if re-elected, to shorten the term of military service, to abolish the 
exclusive right of senators to act as jurors, and to admit the Italian allies to 
Roman citizenship. Meanwhile the Senate refused funds to the agrarian 
commission that had been appointed to execute Tiberius’ laws. When Attalus ITI 
of Pergamum bequeathed his kingdom to Rome (133), Gracchus proposed to the 
Assembly that the personal and movable property of Attalus should be sold and 
the proceeds distributed to the recipients of state lands to finance the equipment 


of their farms. The proposal infuriated the Senate, which saw its authority over 
the provinces and the public purse being transferred to an unmanageable and 
unrepresentative Assembly largely of servile origin and alien stock. When 
election day came, Gracchus appeared in the Forum with armed guards and in 
mourning costume, implying that his defeat would mean his impeachment and 
death. As the voting proceeded, violence broke out on both sides. Scipio Nasica, 
crying that Tiberius wished to make himself king, led the senators, armed with 
clubs, into the Forum. The supporters of Gracchus, awed by patrician robes, 
gave way; Tiberius was killed by a blow on the head, and several hundred of his 
followers perished with him. When his younger brother Caius asked permission 
to bury him he was refused, and the bodies of the dead rebels were thrown into 
the Tiber, while Cornelia mourned. 

The Senate sought to mollify the bitter plebs by consenting to the 
enforcement of the Gracchan laws. An increase of 76,000 in the register of 
citizens from 131 to 125 suggests that a large number of land allotments was 
actually made. But the agrarian commission found itself faced by many 
difficulties. Much of the land in question had been obtained from the state years 
or generations back and its present possessors claimed rights established and 
sanctified by time. Many parcels had been bought by new owners, for a 
substantial price, from those who had bought them cheaply from the 
government. The landowners in Italian allied states, whose squatter rights were 
imperiled by the laws, appealed to Scipio Aemilianus to defend them against the 
land board; and through his influence its operations were suspended. Public 
opinion flamed out against him; he was denounced as a traitor to the already 
sacred memory of Gracchus; and one morning in 129 he was discovered dead in 
his bed, apparently the victim of an assassin, who was never found. 


III. CAIUS GRACCHUS 


Ruthless gossip accused Comelia of conspiring with her daughter, Scipio’s 
deformed and unloved wife, to murder him. In the face of these calamities she 
sought consolation by devoting herself to her surviving son, the last of her 
“jewels.” The murder of Tiberius aroused in Caius no mere spirit of vengeance, 
but a resolve to complete his brother’s work. He had served with intelligence and 
courage under Aemilianus at Numantia, and he had won the admiration of all 
groups by the integrity of his conduct and the simplicity of his life. His 
passionate temperament, all the more vehement on occasion because so long 
controlled, made him the greatest of Roman orators before Cicero, and opened 


almost any office to him in a society where eloquence served only next to 
bravery in the advancement of men. In the fall of 124 he was elected tribune. 

More realistic than Tiberius, Caius understood that no reform can endure 
which is opposed by the balance of economical or political power in the state. 
He aimed to bring four classes to his support: the peasantry, the army, the 
proletariat, and the businessmen. He won the first by renewing the agrarian 
legislation of his brother, extending its application to state-owned land in the 
provinces, restoring the land board, and personally attending to its operations. 
He fed the ambitions of the middle classes by establishing new colonies in 
Capua, Tarentum, Narbo, and Carthage, and by developing these as thriving 
centers of trade. He pleased the soldiers by passing a bill that they should be 
clothed at the public expense. He gained the gratitude of the urban masses by his 
lex frumentaria, or corn law, which committed the government to distribute 
wheat at six and one third asses per modius (thirty-nine cents a peck—half the 
market price) to all who asked for it. It was a measure shocking to old Roman 
ideas of self-reliance, and destined to play a vital role in Roman history. Caius 
believed that the grain dealers were charging the public twice the cost of 
production, and that his measure, through the economy of unified operation, 
would involve no loss to the state. In any case, the law turned the poor freemen 
of Rome from client supporters of the aristocracy into defenders of the Gracchi, 
as later of Marius and Caesar; it was the foundation stone of that democratic 
movement which would reach its peak in Clodius, and die at Actium. 

Caius’ fifth measure sought to assure the power of his party by ending the 
tradition whereby the richer classes in the Centurial Assembly voted first; 
hereafter the centuries were on each occasion to vote in an order determined by 
lot. He appeased the business class by giving them the exclusive right to serve as 
jurors in trials for provincial malfeasance, i.e., they were hereafter to be in large 
measure their own judges. He whetted their appetites by proposing a tax of one 
tenth, to be collected by them, on all the produce of Asia Minor. He enriched 
contractors, and reduced unemployment, by a program of road building in every 
part of Italy. Altogether these laws, despite the political trickery that colored 
some of them, formed the most constructive body of legislation offered to Rome 
before Caesar. 

Armed with such varied support, Caius was able to override custom and win 
election to a second and successive tribunate. Probably it was now that he sought 
to “pack” the Senate by adding to its 300 members 300 more to be chosen from 
the business class by the Assembly. He proposed also to extend the full franchise 
to all the freemen of Latium, and a partial franchise to the remaining freemen of 
Italy. This, his boldest move toward a broader democracy, was his first strategic 


error. The voters showed no enthusiasm for sharing their privileges, even with 
men of whom only a small minority could have attended their assemblies in 
Rome. The Senate acted on its opportunity. Almost ignored by Caius, and 
reduced to apparent impotence, it saw in the brilliant tribune only a demagogic 
tyrant extending his personal power through the reckless distribution of state 
property and funds. Suddenly finding an ally in the jealous proletariat of Rome, 
and taking advantage of Caius’ absence in establishing his colony at Carthage, 
the Senatorial party suggested to another tribune, Marcus Livius Drusus, that he 
should win over the new peasantry by a bill canceling the tax laid upon their 
lands in the Gracchan laws; and that he should at once please and weaken the 
proletariat by proposing the formation of twelve new colonies in Italy, each to 
take 3000 men from Rome. The Assembly readily passed the bills; and when 
Caius returned he found his leadership challenged at every step by the popular 
Drusus. He sought a third term as tribune but was defeated; his friends charged 
that he had been elected but that the ballots had been falsified. He counseled his 
followers against violence and retired to private life. 

In the following year the Senate proposed the abandonment of the colony at 
Carthage; all sides interpreted the measure, openly or privately, as the first move 
in a campaign to repeal the Gracchan laws. Some of Caius’ adherents attended 
the Assembly armed, and one of them cut down a conservative who threatened 
to lay hands upon Caius. On the morrow the senators appeared in full battle 
array, each with two armed slaves, and attacked the popular party entrenched on 
the Aventine. Caius did his best to quiet the tumult and avert further violence. 
Failing, he fled across the Tiber; overtaken, he ordered his servant to kill him; 
the slave obeyed and then killed himself. A friend cut off Caius’ head, filled it 
with molten lead, and brought it to the Senate, which had offered a reward of its 
weight in gold.° Of Caius’ supporters 250 fell in the fight, 3000 more were put to 
death by Senatorial decree. The city mob that he had befriended made no protest 
when his corpse, and those of his followers, were flung into the river; it was 
busy plundering his house.'® The Senate forbade Cornelia to wear mourning for 
her son. 


IV. MARIUS 


The triumphant aristocracy devoted its subtlest intelligence to undoing the 
constructive, rather than the demagogic, elements in Caius’ legislation. It did not 
dare eject the business class from the juries, or the contractors and publicans 
from their happy hunting ground in Asia; and it allowed the corn dole to stand as 


insurance against revolution. Into an otherwise attractive measure it inserted a 
clause permitting the recipients of the new lands to sell them; soon thousands of 
holders sold to the great slaveowners, and the latifundia resumed their growth. In 
118 the land board was abolished. The masses in the capital raised no objection; 
they had decided that to eat state corn in the city was better than to sweat on the 
land or toil in pioneer colonies. Sloth combined with superstition (for the soil of 
Carthage had been cursed) to frustrate till Caesar the attempt to mitigate urban 
poverty by emigration. Wealth mounted, but it did not spread; in 104 B.c.. a 
moderate democrat reckoned that only 2000 Roman citizens owned property." 
“The condition of the poor,” says Appian, “became even worse than before... . 
The plebeians lost everything. . . . The number of citizens and soldiers continued 
to decline.”’? More and more the legions had to be filled out with conscripts 
from the Italian states; but these men had no stomach for fighting or no love for 
Rome. Desertions multiplied, discipline deteriorated, and the defense of the 
Republic sank to its lowest ebb. 

Consequently it was soon attacked, almost at the same time, on north and 
south. In 113 two Germanic tribes, the Cimbri and the Teutones, as if to give 
Rome a foretaste of its final fate, rolled down through Germany in a frightening 
avalanche of covered wagons—300,000 fighting men, with their wives, children, 
and animals. Perhaps the word had gone up over the Alps that Rome was in love 
with wealth and weary of war. The newcomers were tall and strong and fearless, 
so blond that the Italians described the children as having the white hair of old 
men. They met a Roman army at Noreia (now Neumarkt, in Carinthia) and 
destroyed it. They crossed the Rhine and defeated another Roman army; they 
poured west into southern Gaul and overcame a third, fourth, and fifth Roman 
army; at Arausio (Orange) 80,000 legionnaires and 40,000 camp followers were 
left dead on the field.’° All Italy lay open to the invaders; and a terror rose in 
Rome such as it had not known since Hannibal. 

Almost at the same time war broke out in Numidia. When Jugurtha, grandson 
of Masinissa, tortured his brother to death, and tried to deprive his cousins of 
their share in the kingdom, the Senate declared war upon him (III), with a view 
to making Numidia a province and opening it to Roman commerce and capital. 
Jugurtha bought patricians to defend his cause and crimes before the Senate, and 
bribed the generals sent against him into harmless activities or a favorable peace. 
Summoned to Rome, he opened his royal purse more lavishly, and was able to 
return unhindered to his capital." 

Only one officer emerged from these campaigns with credit. Gaius Marius, 
born like Cicero at Arpinum, son of a day laborer, had enlisted in the army at an 
early age, had won his scars at Numantia, had married an aunt of Caesar, and 


despite, or because of, his lack of education or manners, had been chosen a 
tribune of the plebs. In the fall of 108 he returned from his services as lieutenant 
to the incompetent Quintus Metellus in Africa, and ran for the consulate on a 
platform proposing that he should replace Metellus and bring the Jugurthine War 
to a successful end. He was elected, took command, and forced Jugurtha’s 
surrender (106). The people did not learn at this time that the chief agent of this 
victory was a reckless young aristocrat, Lucius Sulla; they would hear from him 
later. Marius enjoyed a splendid triumph, and was so loved that the Assembly, 
ignoring a dying constitution, elected him consul year after year (104-100). The 
business classes supported him partly because his victories opened new fields for 
their enterprises, partly because he was clearly the only man who could repel the 
Celtic hordes. Rome already recognized in Caesar’s uncle the uses of Caesarism; 
the dictatorship of a popular leader backed by a devoted army seemed to many 
weary Romans the only alternative to the oligarchic abuses of liberty. 

After their victory at Arausio, the Cimbri had reprieved Rome by crossing the 
Pyrenees and ravaging Spain. But in 102 they returned to Gaul, greater in 
number than before, and entered into an agreement with the Teutones for a 
simultaneous assault by separate routes upon the rich plains of northern Italy. To 
meet the peril Marius resorted to a new form of military enrollment, which 
revolutionized first the army and then the state. He invited the enlistment of any 
citizen, property owner or not; offered attractive pay, and promised to release 
volunteers, and give them lands, after a completed campaign. The army now 
formed was composed chiefly of the city proletariat; its sentiments were hostile 
to the patrician Republic; it fought not for its country, but for its general and for 
booty; in this way, probably without knowing it, Marius laid the military basis of 
the Caesarian revolution. He was a soldier, not a statesman; he had no time to 
weigh distant political consequences. He led his recruits over the Alps, hardened 
their bodies with marches and drills, and developed their courage with attacks 
upon objectives that could be easily won; until they were trained he could not 
risk an engagement. The Teutones marched unhindered by his camp, asking the 
Romans derisively if they had messages for their wives in Rome, with whom the 
invaders proposed soon to refresh themselves; the number of the Teutones could 
be judged from the six days they took to pass the Roman camp. When they had 
all filed by, Marius ordered his army to fall upon their rear. In the great battle 
that ensued at Aquae Sextiae (Aix in Provence), the new legions slew or 
captured 100,000 men (102). “They say,” Plutarch reports, “that the inhabitants 
of Marseilles made fences round their vineyards with the bones, and that the soil, 
after the bodies had rotted and the winter rains had fallen, was so fertilized with 
the putrefied matter which sank into it, that in the following season it yielded an 


unprecedented crop.”'’ After resting his army for several months, Marius led it 
back into Italy, and met the Cimbri at Vercellae, near the Po (101), on the very 
field where Hannibal had won his first battle against Rome. The barbarians, to 
show their strength and courage, went naked in the snow, climbed over ice and 
through deep drifts to summits from which they tobogganed gaily along steep 
descents, using their shields as sleds.’® In the battle that followed they were 
nearly all slain. 

Marius was received in the rejoicing capital as a “second Camillus” who had 
turned back a Celtic invasion, and another Romulus who had refounded Rome. 
Part of the spoils he brought was bestowed upon him as a personal reward; 
thereby he became a rich man, with estates big “enough for a kingdom.” In 100 
he was elected consul for the sixth time. The tribune was Lucius Saturninus, a 
fiery radical who was resolved to achieve the goals of the Gracchi by law if 
possible, otherwise by force. He pleased Marius with a bill that bestowed 
colonial lands upon the veterans of the recent campaign, and Marius raised no 
objection when he lowered the price of state-doled corn from six and one third 
asses (thirty-nine cents) to five sixths of an as (five cents) per modius, or peck. 
The Senate sought to protect the Treasury and itself by having a tribune forbid 
the submission of these measures to a vote, but Saturninus proceeded with the 
voting nevertheless. Violence flared up on both sides. When Saturninus’ bands 
killed Caius Memmius, one of the most respected of the aristocracy, the Senate 
took its final resort and, by a senatusconsultum de re publica defendenda, 
ordered Marius, as consul, to suppress the revolt. 

Marius faced the bitterest choice of his life. It seemed a miserable end to his 
long career of service to the common people of Rome that he should now attack 
their leaders and his former friends. And yet he too distrusted the appeal to 
violence, and saw in revolution more ills than it could cure. He led a force 
against the rebels, let Saturninus be stoned to death, and then fled to a gloomy 
retirement, despised alike by the people he had championed and the aristocracy 
he had saved. 


V. THE REVOLT OF ITALY 


The revolution was now passing into civil war. When the Senate asked for 
help against the Cimbri from the eastern kings allied with Rome, Nicomedes of 
Bithynia replied that all men of military value in his kingdom had been sold into 
slavery to satisfy the extortions of the Roman tax collectors. Preferring an army 
for the moment, the Senate decreed that all males enslaved for unpaid taxes 


should be freed. Hearing of this order, hundreds of slaves in Sicily, many of 
them Greeks from the Hellenistic East, left their masters and, gathering before 
the palace of the Roman praetor, demanded their freedom. Their owners 
protested, and the praetor suspended the operation of the decree. The slaves 
organized themselves under a religious impostor, Salvius, and attacked the town 
of Morgantia. The citizens there secured the loyalty of most of their slaves by 
promising to liberate them if they repelled the attack; they repelled it, but were 
not freed; and many of them joined the revolt. About the same time (103), some 
6000 slaves in the western end of the island rose under Athenion, a man of 
education and resolution. This force defeated army after army sent against it by 
the praetor, and moving eastward, merged with the rebels under Salvius. 
Together they mastered an army dispatched from Italy, but Salvius died in the 
moment of victory. Still other legions crossed the straits, under the consul 
Manius Aquilius (101); Athenion engaged him in single combat and was killed; 
the leaderless slaves were overwhelmed; thousands of them died in the field, 
thousands were returned to their masters, hundreds were shipped to Rome to 
fight wild beasts in the games that celebrated Aquilius’ triumph. Instead of 
fighting, the slaves plunged their knives into one another’s hearts until all lay 
dead. 

A few years after this Second Servile war all Italy was in arms. For almost 
two centuries now Rome—a tiny nation between Cumae and Caere, between the 
Apennines and the sea—had ruled the rest of Italy as subject states. Even some 
cities close to Rome, like Tibur and Praeneste, had no representation in the 
government that ruled them. The Senate, the assemblies, and the consuls meted 
out decrees and laws to the Italian communities with the same high hand as to 
alien and conquered provinces. The resources and man power of the “allies” 
were drained by wars whose chief effect was to enrich a few families in Rome. 
Those states that had remained loyal to Rome in the ordeal with Hannibal had 
received scant reward; those that had helped him in any way had been punished 
with so servile a subjection that many of their freemen joined the slave revolts. 
A few rich men in the cities had been granted Roman citizenship; and the power 
of Rome had everywhere been used to support the rich against the poor. In 126 
the Assembly forbade the inhabitants of the Italian towns to migrate to Rome; 
and in 95 a decree of the jealous capital expelled all residents whose citizenship 
was not Roman but merely Italian. 

A member of the aristocracy paid with his life for trying to improve this 
situation. M. Livius Drusus was the son of the tribune who had rivaled Tiberius 
Gracchus; since his adopted son became the father-in-law of Augustus, the 
family bound the beginnings of the revolution with its end. Elected tribune in 91, 


he proposed three measures: (1) to divide more state lands among the poor; (2) 
to restore to the Senate its exclusive jury rights, but at the same time add 300 
equites, or businessmen, to the Senate; and (3) to confer Roman citizenship upon 
all the freemen of Italy. The Assembly passed the first bill with pleasure, the 
second with indifference; the Senate rejected both and declared them void. The 
third never reached a vote, for an unknown assassin stabbed Drusus to death in 
his home. 

Aroused to hope by Drusus’ bill, and convinced by his fate that neither the 
Senate nor the Assembly would ever peaceably consent to share its privileges, 
the Italian states prepared for revolt. A federal republic was formed, Corfinium 
was named the capital, and the government was vested in a senate of 500 men 
chosen from all the Italian tribes except the Etruscans and Umbrians, who 
refused to join. Rome at once declared war upon the secessionists. All parties in 
the capital co-operated in what seemed to them a defense of the union; and every 
Roman dreaded the revenge the rebel states would take if they won this 
fratricidal “Social War.”! Marius emerged from his solitude, took command, and 
won victory after victory while all other Roman generals but Sulla met defeat. In 
three years of war 300,000 men fell, and central Italy was devastated. When 
Etruria and Umbria were on the verge of going over to the rebels, Rome pacified 
them by a grant of full Roman citizenship; and in 90 the Roman franchise was 
offered to all Italian freemen or freedmen who would swear fealty to Rome. 
These belated concessions weakened the allies; one town after another laid down 
its arms; and in 89 this ferocious and costly war ended in a sullen peace. The 
Romans nullified the franchise they had granted by enrolling the new citizens in 
ten new tribes, which voted only after the existing thirty-five, and therefore 
usually to no use; besides, only a few of the new citizens could attend the 
assemblies in Rome. The deceived and desolate communities bided their time. 
Forty years later they would open their gates in welcome to a Caesar who 
offered them citizenship in a democracy that was dead. 


VI. SULLA THE HAPPY 


After a few years of peace the strife of Italians against Italians was resumed, 
merely changing its name from “Social” to “Civil,” and its scene from the towns 
to Rome. Lucius Cornelius Sulla was chosen one of the consuls for 88, and took 
command of the army that was being prepared to march against Mithridates of 
Pontus. Sulpicius Rufus, a tribune, unwilling to put a conservative like Sulla in 
charge of so powerful a force, persuaded the Assembly to transfer the command 


to Marius, who, though fat and sixty-nine, was still rumbling with military 
ambition. Sulla refused to let his long-awaited chance for leadership slip by 
through what seemed to him the whim of an assembly spellbound by a 
demagogue and bribed, he was sure, by the merchants who liked Marius. He fled 
to Nola, won the army to his support, and marched at its head against Rome. 

Sulla was unique in his origins, character, and fate. Born poor, he became the 
defender of the aristocracy, as the aristocratic Gracchi, Drusi, and Caesar 
became leaders of the poor. He took his revenge upon life for having made him 
at once patrician and penniless; when he conquered money he made it serve his 
appetites without qualm or restraint. He was unprepossessing—glaring blue eyes 
in a white face mixed with rough blotches of fiery red, “like a mulberry 
sprinkled over with flour.”’” His education belied his looks. He was well versed 
in Greek as well as Roman literature, was a discriminate collector of art (usually 
by military means), had the works of Aristotle brought from Athens to Rome as 
part of his richest spoils, and found time, between war and revolution, to write 
his Memoirs for the misguidance of posterity. He was a jolly companion and a 
generous friend, devoted to wine, women, battle, and song. “He lived 
extravagantly,” says Sallust, “yet pleasure never interfered with his duties, 
except that his conduct as a husband might have been more honorable.”!® He 
made his way rapidly, above all in the army, his happiest medium; he treated his 
soldiers as comrades, shared their work, their marches, and their dangers; “his 
only effort was not to allow anyone to surpass him in wisdom or bravery.”!? He 
believed in no gods, but many superstitions. Otherwise he was the most realistic 
as well as the most ruthless of the Romans; his imagination and his feelings were 
always under the control of his intellect. It was said of him that he was half lion 
and half fox, and that the fox in him was more dangerous than the lion.*° Living 
half the time on battlefields, spending the last decade of his life in civil war, he 
nevertheless preserved his good humor to the end, graced his brutalities with 
epigrams, filled Rome with his laughter, made a hundred thousand enemies, 
achieved all his purposes, and died in bed. 

Such a man seemed chemically compounded of the virtues and vices needed 
to subdue revolution at home and Mithridates abroad. His 35,000 trained men 
easily overcame the haphazard cohorts that Marius had improvised in Rome. 
Seeing his situation helpless, Marius escaped to Africa. Sulpicius was killed, 
betrayed by his servant; Sulla had the head of the tribune affixed to the rostrum 
that had lately rung with its eloquence; he rewarded the slave with freedom for 
his services, and death for his treachery. While his soldiers dominated the Forum 
he decreed that henceforth no measure should be offered to the Assembly except 
by permission of the Senate, and that the order of voting should be as in the 


“Servian constitution,” which gave priority and advantage to the upper classes. 
He had himself chosen proconsul, allowed Cnaeus Octavius and Cornelius Cinna 
to be elected consuls (87), and then marched off to encounter Mithridates the 
Great. 

He had hardly left Italy when the struggle of the plebeian populares and the 
patrician and equestrian optimates was resumed. The conservative supporters of 
Octavius fought in the Forum with the radical followers of Cinna, and in one day 
10,000 men were killed. Octavius won, and Cinna fled to organize revolt in the 
neighboring towns. Marius, after a winter in hiding, sailed back to Italy, 
proclaimed freedom to slaves, and led a force of 6000 men against Octavius in 
Rome. The rebels won, slaughtered thousands, adored the rostra with the heads 
of slain senators, and paraded the streets with noble heads on their pikes as a 
model for later revolutions. Octavius accepted death calmly as he sat in his robes 
of office on his tribune’s chair. The carnage continued for five days and nights, 
the rebel terror for a year. A revolutionary tribunal subpoenaed patricians, 
condemned them if they had opposed Marius, and seized their property. A nod 
from Marius sufficed to send any man to death, usually by execution there and 
then. All of Sulla’s friends were slain; his property was confiscated; he was 
deposed from his command and was declared a public enemy. The dead were 
refused burial and were left in the streets to be devoured by birds and dogs. The 
freed slaves plundered, raped, and killed indiscriminately, until Cinna gathered 
4000 of them together, surrounded them with Gallic soldiery, and had them 
butchered to death.’ 

Cinna was now (86) chosen consul for the second time, Marius for the 
seventh. In the first month of his new term Marius died, aged seventy-one, worn 
out with hardships and violence. Valerius Flaccus, elected in his stead, passed a 
bill canceling seventy-five per cent of all debts, and then left for the East with an 
army of 12,000 men to depose Sulla from command. Enjoying undivided power 
at Rome, Cinna changed the Republic into a dictatorship, nominated all 
successful candidates for major offices, and had himself elected consul for four 
successive years. 

When Flaccus left Italy, Sulla was besieging Athens, which had joined 
Mithridates in revolt. Receiving nothing from the Senate for the pay of his 
troops, he had financed his campaign by pillaging the temples and treasuries of 
Olympia, Epidaurus, and Delphi. In March, 86, his soldiers broke through a gate 
in Athens’ walls, poured in, and revenged themselves for the city’s long-delayed 
welcome by a riot of slaughter and robbery. Plutarch tells us that “there was no 
numbering the slain; . . . blood flowed through the streets and far out into the 
suburbs.”** At last Sulla called a halt to the massacre, remarking generously that 


he would “forgive the living for the dead.” He led his refreshed troops 
northward, defeated a great force at Chaeronea and Orchomenus, pursued its 
remnants across the Hellespont into Asia, and prepared to meet the main army of 
the Pontic king. But meanwhile Flaccus and his legions had also reached Asia, 
and Sulla was again informed that he must give up his command. He persuaded 
Flaccus to let him complete the campaign; thereupon Flaccus was killed by his 
lieutenant, Fimbria, who now declared himself commander of all Roman armies 
and advanced north against Sulla. Faced with this folly, Sulla made a peace with 
Mithridates (85), by which the King was to restore all the conquests that he had 
made in the war, surrender eighty galleys to Rome, and pay an indemnity of 
2000 talents. Then Sulla turned south and met Fimbria in Lydia. Fimbria’s 
soldiers went over to Sulla, and Fimbria committed suicide. Master now of the 
Greek East, Sulla exacted 20,000 talents as indemnities and accrued taxes from 
the revolted cities of Ionia. He sailed with his army to Greece, marched to 
Patrae, and arrived at Brundisium in 83. Cinna tried to stop him but was killed 
by his troops. 

Sulla was bringing to the Treasury 15,000 pounds of gold and 115,000 
pounds of silver, in addition to money and works of art which he credited to his 
personal account. But the democratic leaders, still in power in Rome, continued 
to brand him as a public enemy, and denounced his treaty with Mithridates as a 
national humiliation. Reluctantly Sulla led his 40,000 troops to the gates of 
Rome. Many of the aristocracy went out to join him; one of them, Cnaeus 
Pompey, brought a legion recruited entirely from his father’s clients and friends. 
The son of Marius led an army out to encounter Sulla, was defeated, and fled to 
Praeneste, after sending instructions to the populares praetor to put to death all 
leading patricians still left in the capital. The praetor convoked the Senate, and 
the marked men were killed in their seats or their flight. The democratic forces 
then evacuated Rome, and Sulla entered it unhindered; but meanwhile a Samnite 
army of 100,000 men intent on avenging the Social War, marched up from the 
south and joined the democratic remnants. Sulla went out to meet them, and at 
the Colline Gate his 50,000 men won one of the bloodiest victories of ancient 
times. Sulla ordered 8000 prisoners shot down with arrows, on the ground that 
they could make more trouble alive than dead. The severed heads of the captured 
generals were displayed on pikes before the walls of Praeneste, where the last 
democratic army was standing siege. Praeneste fell, the young Marius killed 
himself, and his head was nailed up in the Forum—a procedure which frequent 
precedents had now made constitutional. 

Sulla had no trouble in persuading the Senate to make him dictator. At once 
he issued a proscription list condemning to death forty senators and 2600 


businessmen; these last had supported Marius against him, and had bought in at 
bargains the property of senators slain during the radical regime. He offered 
rewards to informers, and prizes up to 12,000 denarii ($7200) to those who 
should bring him the proscribed men, alive or dead. The Forum was adorned 
festively with the heads of the slain and with periodically renewed proscription 
lists which the citizens had to read at frequent intervals to know if they might 
still live. Massacre, banishment, and confiscation spread their horrors from 
Rome to the provinces and fell upon Italian rebels and the followers of Marius 
everywhere. Some 4700 persons died in this aristocratic terror. “Men were 
butchered in the embraces of their wives,” says Plutarch, “sons in the arms of 
their mothers.” Many persons who had been neutral, or even conservative, were 
proscribed, exiled, or slain; Sulla, it was said, needed their money for his troops, 
his pleasures, or his friends. Confiscated property was sold to the highest bidder 
or to Sulla’s favorites, and became the foundation of many fortunes, like those of 
Crassus and Catiline. 

Using his powers as dictator, Sulla issued a series of edicts—known from his 
clan name as the Cornelian Laws—by which he hoped to establish a 
permanently aristocratic constitution. To replace dead citizens he enfranchised 
many Spaniards and Celts and some former slaves. He weakened the assemblies 
by adding these new members indebted to him and by again ruling that no 
measure should be put before the Assembly except by consent of the Senate. To 
stop the flocking of poor Italians to Rome he suspended the state distribution of 
com; at the same time he eased the pressure of population in the city by 
distributing land to 120,000 veterans. To prevent the use of successive 
consulships as in effect a dictatorship, he re-emphasized the old requirement of a 
ten-year interval before the same office could be held a second time by the same 
man. He lowered the prestige of the tribunate by limiting its right of veto and 
making ex-tribunes ineligible for any higher office. He took from the business 
class, and restored to the Senate, the exclusive right to serve as jurors in the 
higher courts; and he replaced the farming of taxes to publicans with direct 
payments from the provinces to the Treasury. He reorganized the courts, 
increased their number for quicker trials, and carefully specified their functions 
and fields. All the legislative, judicial, executive, social, and sartorial privileges 
enjoyed by the Senate before the Gracchan revolt were returned to it, for Sulla 
was certain that only a monarchy or an aristocracy could wisely administer an 
empire. To renew the full membership of the Senate he allowed the Tribal 
Assembly to promote to it 300 members of the “equestrian” class. To show his 
confidence in this thoroughgoing restoration, he disbanded his legions and 
decreed that no army should be permitted in Italy. After two years of 


dictatorship, he resigned all his powers, re-established consular government, and 
retired to private life (80). 

He was safe, for he had killed nearly all who could plan his assassination. He 
dismissed his lictors and guards, walked unharmed in the Forum, and offered to 
give an account of his official actions to any citizen who should ask for it. Then 
he went to spend his last years in his villa at Cumae. Tired of war, of power and 
glory, perhaps of men, he surrounded himself with singers, dancers, actors, and 
actresses; wrote his Commentarii, hunted and fished, ate and drank. Men had 
long since called him Sulla Felix, Sulla the Happy, because he had won every 
battle, known every pleasure, reached every power, and lived without fear or 
regret. He married five wives, divorced four, and eked out their inadequacy with 
mistresses. At 58 he developed an ulcer of the colon so severe that “the 
corrupted flesh,” says Plutarch, “broke out into lice. Many men were employed 
day and night in destroying them, but they so multiplied that not only his clothes, 
baths, and basins, but his very food was polluted with them.”*? He died of 
intestinal hemorrhage, after hardly a year of retirement (78). He had not 
neglected to dictate his epitaph: “No friend ever served me, and no enemy ever 
wronged me, whom I have not repaid in full.” 


I This is the time-honored mistranslation of Bellum Sociale—the War of the Allies (socii) against Rome. 


CHAPTER VII 
The Oligarchic Reaction 
77-60 B.C. 


I. THE GOVERNMENT 


NEVERTHELESS, Sulla had erred twice on the side of generosity. He had spared 


the son and nephew of his enemies, the gay and brilliant Caius Julius Caesar, 
who was entering his twenties in the proscription years; Sulla had nominated 
him for death, but let him go on the importuning of their common friends; his 
judgment, however, was not mistaken when he remarked, “In that young man go 
many Mariuses.”' And perhaps he erred in resigning too soon and enjoying 
himself to an early end. Had his patience and insight equaled his ruthlessness 
and courage, he might have saved Rome a half century of chaos and given her in 
80 B.c.. the peace and security, order and prosperity, that Augustus would bring 
back from Actium. He restored the old when he should have created the new. 
Within a decade after his death his work was in ruins. Relaxed in the arms of 
victory, the patricians neglected the tasks of government to seek wealth in 
business and spend it in luxury. The struggle between the optimates and the 
populares continued with a bitterness that passionately awaited another 
opportunity for violence. The optimates, or “best people,” made nobilitas their 
creed; not in the sense of noblesse oblige, but on the theory that good 
government required the restriction of major magistracies to men whose 
ancestors had held high office. Anyone who ran for office without such 
forebears was scored as novus homo—a “new man,” or upstart; such were 
Marius and Cicero. The populares demanded “career open to talent,” all power 
to the assemblies, and free land for veterans and the poor. Neither party believed 
in democracy; both aspired to dictatorship, and both practiced intimidation and 
corruption without conscience or concealment. The collegia that had once been 
mutual-benefit societies became agencies for the sale of great blocks of plebeian 
votes. The business of vote buying reached a scale where it required a high 
specialization of labor: there were divisores, who bought votes, interpretes, or 
go-betweens, and sequestres, who held the money until the votes had been 


delivered.* Cicero describes candidates as going about purse in hand among the 
electors in the Field of Mars.’ Pompey had his mediocre friend Afranius made 
consul by inviting the leaders of the tribes to his gardens and there paying them 
for the ballots of their groups.* So much money was borrowed to finance 
candidacies that the campaigns raised the interest rate to eight per cent per 
month.° 

The courts, now pre-empted by senators, rivaled the polls in corruption. Oaths 
had lost all value as testimony; perjury was as common as bribery. Marcus 
Messala, being indicted for buying his election to the consulate (53), was 
unanimously acquitted, though even his friends acknowledged his guilt.° “Trials 
are now managed so venally,” wrote Cicero to his son, “that no man will ever be 
condemned hereafter except for murder.””’ He should have said “no man of 
means”; for “without money and a good lawyer,” said another advocate at this 
period, “a plain, simple defendant may be accused of any crime which he has not 
committed, and will certainly be convicted.”® Lentulus Sura, having been 
acquitted by two votes, mourned the extra expense he had gone to in bribing one 
more judge than he had needed.’ When Quintus Calidus, praetor, was convicted 
by a jury of senators, he calculated that “they could not honestly require less 
than 300,000 sesterces to condemn a praetor.”’” 

Protected by such courts, the Senatorial proconsuls, the tax gatherers, the 
moneylenders, and the business agents milked the provinces at a rate that would 
have angered their predecessors with envy. There were several honorable and 
competent provincial governors, but what could be expected of the majority? 
They served without pay, usually for a year’s term; in that brief time they had to 
accumulate enough to pay their debts, buy another office, and set themselves up 
for life in the style befitting a great Roman. The sole check upon their venality 
was the Senate; and the senators could be trusted as gentlemen not to raise a 
fuss, since nearly all of them had done, or hoped soon to do, the same. When 
Caesar went to Farther Spain as proconsul in 61 he owed $7,500,000; when he 
returned in 60 he cleared off these debts at one stroke. Cicero thought himself a 
painfully honest man; he made only $ 110,000 in his year as governor of Cilicia 
and filled his letters with wonder at his own moderation. 

The generals who conquered the provinces were the first to profit from them. 
Lucullus, after his campaigns in the East, became a synonym for luxury. Pompey 
brought in from the same region $11,200,000 for the Treasury and $21,000,000 
for himself and his friends; Caesar took literally untold millions from Gaul. 
After the generals came the publicans, who collected from the people twice the 
amount which they remitted to Rome. When a province or city could not raise 
enough from its subjects to pay the demanded tribute or tax, Roman financiers or 


statesmen would lend them the necesssary funds at from twelve to forty-eight 
per cent interest, to be collected, if need be, by the Roman army through siege, 
conquest, and pillage. The Senate had forbidden its members to take part in such 
loans, but pompous aristocrats like Pompey, and saints like Brutus, skirted the 
law by lending through intermediaries. In some years the province of Asia paid 
Romans twice as much in interest on loans as it paid to the publicans and the 
Treasury.'' The paid and unpaid interest on money borrowed by the cities of 
Asia Minor to meet Sulla’s exactions in 84 had swelled by 70 to six times the 
principal. To meet the charges on this debt communities sold their public 
buildings and statuary, and parents sold their children into slavery, for defaulting 
debtors could be stretched on the rack.”* If any wealth still remained, a flock of 
entrepreneurs came in from Italy, Syria, and Greece, with Senatorial contracts 
for “developing” the mineral, timber, or other resources of the province; trade 
followed the flag. Some bought slaves, some sold or bought goods, others 
purchased land and set up provincial latifundia larger than those of Italy. “No 
Gaul,” said Cicero in 69, with his customary exaggeration, “carries through any 
business without the intervention of a Roman citizen; not a penny changes hands 
there without passing through the ledgers of a Roman.” 

Antiquity had never known so rich, so powerful, and so corrupt a 
government. 


Il. THE MILLIONAIRES 


The business classes reconciled themselves to the rule of the Senate because 
they were better prepared than the aristocracy to exploit the provinces. That 
“concord of the orders,” or co-operation of the two upper classes, which Cicero 
was to preach as an ideal, was already a reality in his youth; they had agreed to 
unite and conquer. Businessmen and their aggressive agents crowded the 
basilicas and streets of Rome and swarmed into provincial markets and capitals. 
Bankers issued letters of exchange on their provincial affiliates,'° and lent money 
for everything, even political careers. Merchants and financiers swung their 
influence to the populares when the Senate proved selfish, and back to the 
optimates when democratic leaders tried to keep their pre-election promises to 
the proletariat. 

Crassus, Atticus, and Lucullus typify the three phases of Roman wealth: 
acquisition, speculation, luxury. Marcus Licinius Crassus was of aristocratic 
lineage. His father, a famous orator, consul, and censor, had fought for Sulla and 
had killed himself rather than yield to Marius. Sulla rewarded the son by letting 


him buy at bargain prices the confiscated properties of proscribed men. As a 
youth Marcus had studied literature and philosophy and had _ assiduously 
practiced law; but now the smell of money intoxicated him. He organized a fire 
brigade—something new to Rome; it ran to fires, sold its services on the spot, or 
bought endangered buildings at nominal sums and then put out the fire; in this 
way Crassus acquired hundreds of houses and tenements, which he let at high 
rentals. He bought state mines when Sulla denationalized them. Soon he had 
inflated his fortune from 7,000,000 to 170,000,000 sesterces ($25,500,000)—a 
sum nearly equal to the total yearly revenue of the Treasury. No man should 
consider himself rich, said Crassus, unless he could raise, equip, and maintain 
his own army;"* it was his destiny to perish by his definition. Having become the 
wealthiest man in Rome, he was still unhappy; he itched for public office, for a 
province, for the leadership of an Asiatic campaign. He solicited votes humbly in 
the streets, memorized the first names of countless citizens, lived in conspicuous 
simplicity, and, to tether influential politicians to his star, lent them money 
without interest but payable on demand. With all his eager ambitions he was a 
kindly man, accessible to everyone, generous without limit to his friends, and 
contributing to both political parties with that bilateral wisdom which has always 
distinguished his kind. He fulfilled all his dreams: he became consul in 70 and 
again in 55, governed Syria, and helped to raise the great army that he led 
against Parthia. He was defeated at Carrhae, treacherously captured, and 
barbarously slain (53); his head was cut off, and into the mouth his conqueror 
poured molten gold. 

Titus Pomponius Atticus, though of equestrian birth, was a truer aristocrat 
than Crassus and a higher type of millionaire: as honest as Meyer Anschel of the 
rot Schild, as learned as Lorenzo de’ Medici, as financially astute as Voltaire. 
We hear of him first as a student in Athens, when his conversation, and his 
reading of Greek and Latin poetry, so charmed Sulla that the bloodstained 
commander wished, in vain, to take him back to Rome as a personal companion. 
He was a scholar and a historian, wrote an outline of universal history,’ lived 
most of his life in the philosophical circles of Athens, and earned his cognomen 
from his Attic erudition and philanthropies. His father and his uncle left him 
some $960,000; he invested it in a great cattle ranch in Epirus, in buying and 
letting houses in Rome, in training gladiators and secretaries and hiring them 
out, and in publishing books. When good openings came he lent money at 
profitable rates; but to Athens and his friends he lent without interest.'® Men like 
Cicero, Hortensius, and the younger Cato entrusted him with their savings and 
the management of their affairs, and honored him for his caution, his integrity, 
and his dividends. Cicero was glad to have his advice not only in purchasing 


houses, but in choosing statuary to adorn them and books to fill his library. 
Atticus entertained frugally and lived with the modesty of a true Epicurean; but 
his genial friendship and his cultivated conversation made his house in Rome the 
salon of all political celebrities. He contributed to all parties and was spared in 
all proscriptions. At the age of seventy-seven, finding himself afflicted with a 
painful and incurable disease, he starved himself to death. 

Lucius Licinius Lucullus, of high patrician family, sallied forth in 74 to 
complete Sulla’s war against Mithridates. For eight years he led his inadequate 
forces with courage and skill; then, as his campaign was nearing full success, his 
tired troops mutinied, and he guided their retreat from Armenia to Ionia through 
perils as great as those that had immortalized Xenophon. Relieved of his 
command by political intrigue, he returned to Rome and, with his patrimony and 
his spoils, spent the rest of his life in quiet but ornate luxury. He built on the 
Pincian hill a palace with spacious halls, loggias, libraries, and gardens; at 
Tusculum his estate extended for many miles; he bought a villa at Misenum for 
10,000,000 sesterces ($1,500,000); and he turned the entire island of Nisida into 
his summer resort. His various gardens were famous for their horticultural 
innovations; it was he, for example, who introduced the cherry tree from Pontus 
to Italy, whence it was carried to north Europe and America. His dinners were 
the culinary events of the Roman year. Cicero tried once to find out how 
Lucullus ate when alone; he asked Lucullus to invite him and some friends to 
dinner that evening, but pledged Lucullus to send no word of warning to his 
servants. Lucullus agreed, merely stipulating that he be allowed to notify his 
staff that he would eat in the “Apollo Room” that evening. When Cicero and the 
rest came they found a lavish repast. Lucullus had several dining rooms in his 
city palace, each selected according to the splendor of the feast; the Apollo 
Room was reserved for meals costing 200,000 sesterces or more.'’ But Lucullus 
was no gourmand. His houses were galleries of well-chosen art; his libraries 
were the resort of scholars and his friends; he himself was learned in both the 
classical literatures and in all the philosophies—naturally favoring that of 
Epicurus. He smiled at Pompey’s strenuous life; one campaign seemed to him 
enough for one life; anything more was mere vanity. 

His example spread without his taste among the rich of Rome; soon patricians 
and magnates were competing in luxurious display, while revolt brewed in 
bankrupt provinces and men starved in the slums. Senators lounged in bed till 
noon and seldom attended sessions. Some of their sons dressed and walked like 
courtesans, wore frilled robes and women’s sandals, decked themselves with 
jewelry, sprinkled themselves with perfume, deferred marriage or avoided 
parentage, and emulated the bisexual impartiality of the Greeks. Senatorial 


houses cost up to 10,000,000 sesterces; Clodius, leader of the plebs, built a 
mansion costing 14,800,000. Lawyers like Cicero and Hortensius, despite the 
Cincian law against legal fees, competed in palaces as well as in oratory; the 
gardens of Hortensius contained the largest zoological collection in Italy. All 
men of any pretension had villas at or near Baiae, where the aristocracy took the 
baths, enjoyed the Bay of Naples, and declared a moratorium on monogamy. 
Other villas rose on the hills outside of Rome; rich men had several, moving 
from one to another as the season changed. Fortunes were spent on interior 
decoration, furniture, or silver plate. Cicero paid 500,000 sesterces for a table of 
citrus wood; a million sesterces might be paid for one of cypress wood; even the 
younger Cato, pillar of all Stoic virtues, was alleged to have paid 800,000 
sesterces for some table spreads from Babylon.'® 

A horde of specialized slaves formed the staff of these palaces—valets, letter 
carriers, lamplighters, musicians, secretaries, doctors, philosophers, cooks. 
Eating was now the chief occupation of upper-class Rome; there, as in the ethics 
of Metrodorus, “everything good had reference to the belly.” At a repast given in 
63 by a high priest, and attended incongruously by Vestal Virgins and Caesar, 
the hors d’oeuvres consisted of mussels, spondyles, fieldfares with asparagus, 
fattened fowls, oyster pastries, sea nettles, ribs of roe, purple shellfish, and 
songbirds. Then came the dinner—sows’ udders, boar’s head, fish, duck, teals, 
hares, fowl, pastries, and sweets.'? Delicacies were imported from every part of 
the Empire and beyond: peacocks from Samos, grouse from Phrygia, cranes 
from Ionia, tunnyfish from Chalcedon, muraenas from Gades, oysters from 
Tarentum, sturgeons from Rhodes. Foods produced in Italy were considered a bit 
vulgar, fit only for plebeians. The actor Aesopus gave a dinner at which 
songbirds were eaten to the cost of $5000.” Sumptuary laws continued to 
denounce expensive meals, and to be ignored. Cicero tried to obey, ate the 
legally permitted vegetables, and suffered ten days of diarrhea.” 

Some of the new wealth disported itself in enlarged theaters and extended 
games. In 58 Aemilius Scaurus built a theater with 8000 seats, 360 pillars, 3000 
statues, a three-storied stage, and three colonnades—one of wood, one of 
marble, and one of glass; his slaves, rebelling against the hard labor he had 
exacted of them, burned down the theater soon afterward, netting him a loss of 
100,000,000 sesterces.** In 55 Pompey provided funds for the first permanent 
stone theater in Rome—with 17,500 seats, and a spacious porticoed park for 
entr’acte promenades. In 53 Scribonius Curio, one of Caesar’s generals, erected 
two wooden theaters, each a semicircle, back to back; in the morning the two 
stages presented plays; then, while the spectators were still in their seats, the two 
structures were tured on pivots and wheels, the semicircles formed an 


amphitheater and the united stages became an arena for gladiatorial games.** 
Never had such games been so frequent, costly, or prolonged. In a single day of 
the games given by Caesar 10,000 gladiators took part, many of whom were 
killed. Sulla exhibited a fight involving a hundred lions, Caesar four hundred, 
Pompey six hundred. Beasts fought men, men fought men; and the vast audience 
waited hopefully for the sight of death. 


Il. THE NEW WOMAN 


The increase of wealth conspired with the corruption of politics to loosen 
morals and the marriage bond. Despite increasing competition from women and 
men, prostitution continued to flourish; brothels and the taverns that usually 
housed them were so popular that some politicians organized votes through the 
collegium lupanariorum, or guild of brothelkeepers.*? Adultery was so common 
as to attract little attention unless played up for political purposes, and 
practically every well-to-do woman had at least one divorce. This was not the 
fault of women; it resulted largely from the subordination of marriage, in the 
upper classes, to money and politics. Men chose wives, or youths had wives 
chosen for them, to get a rich dowry or make advantageous connections. Sulla 
and Pompey married five times. Seeking to attach Pompey to him, Sulla 
persuaded him to put away his first wife and marry Aemilia, Sulla’s 
stepdaughter, who was already married and with child; Aemilia reluctantly 
agreed, but died in childbirth shortly after entering Pompey’s house. Caesar gave 
his daughter Julia to Pompey in marriage as an item in their triumviral alliance. 
The Empire, growled Cato, had become a matrimonial agency.”* Such unions 
were mariages de politique; as soon as their utility ended, the husband looked 
for another wife as a steppingstone to higher place or greater wealth. He did not 
need to give a reason; he merely sent his wife a letter announcing her freedom 
and his. Some men did not marry at all, alleging distaste for the forwardness and 
extravagance of the new woman; many lived in free unions with concubines or 
slaves. The censor Metellus Macedonicus (131) had begged men to marry and 
beget children as a duty to the state, however much of a nuisance {molestia) a 
wife might be;*° but the number of celibates and childless couples increased 
more rapidly after he spoke. Children were now luxuries which only the poor 
could afford. 

Under these circumstances women could hardly be blamed for looking lightly 
upon their marriage vows and seeking in liaisons the romance or affection that 
political matrimony had failed to bring. There was, of course, a majority of good 


women, even among the rich; but a new freedom was breaking down the old 
patria potestas and the ancient family discipline. Roman women now moved 
about almost as freely as men. They dressed in diaphanous silks from India and 
China, and ransacked Asia for perfumes and jewelry. Marriage cum manu 
disappeared, and women divorced their husbands as readily as men their wives. 
A growing proportion of women sought expression in cultural pursuits: they 
learned Greek, studied philosophy, wrote poetry, gave public lectures, played, 
sang, and danced, and opened literary salons; some engaged in business; a few 
practiced medicine or law. 

Clodia, the wife of Quintus Caecilius Metellus, was the most prominent of 
those ladies who in this period supplemented their husbands with a succession of 
cavalieri serventi. She had a gay passion for the rights of women; shocked the 
older generation by going about unchaperoned with her male friends after her 
marriage; accosted people whom she met and knew, and sometimes publicly 
kissed them, instead of lowering her eyes and crouching in her carriage as proper 
women were supposed to do. She invited her male friends to dine with her while 
her husband absented himself with the chivalry of the Marquis du Chatelet. 
Cicero, who cannot be trusted, describes “her loves, adulteries, and lecheries, her 
songs and symphonies, her suppers and carousing, at Baiae on land and sea.”*’ 
She was a clever woman, who could sin with irresistible grace, but she 
underestimated the selfishness of men. Each lover demanded her entirely until 
his appetite waned, and each became her shocked enemy when she found a new 
friend. So Catullus (if she was his Lesbia) besmeared her with ribald epigrams; 
and Caelius, alluding to the price paid for the poorest prostitutes, called her in 
open court the quadrantaria—the quarter-of-an-as (one-and-a-half-cent) woman. 
She had accused him of trying to poison her; he hired Cicero to defend him; and 
the great orator did not hesitate to charge her with incest and murder, protesting, 
however, that he was “not the enemy of women, still less of one who was the 
friend of all men.” Caelius was acquitted, and Clodia paid some penalty for 
being the sister of that Publius Clodius who was the most radical leader in Rome 
and Cicero’s implacable enemy. 


IV. ANOTHER CATO 


Amid all this corruption and laxity one man stood out as an exemplar and 
professor of the ancient ways. Marcus Porcius Cato the Younger had violated a 
precept of his great-great-grandfather by studying Greek; from it he derived that 
Stoic philosophy which shared with his republican convictions the inflexible 


devotion of his life. He inherited 120 talents ($432,000), but lived in sedulous 
simplicity. He lent money, but took no interest. He lacked his ancestor’s rough 
humor, and frightened people by what seemed to them his obstinate 
incorruptibility and his untimely addiction to principles. His life was an 
unforgivable indictment of theirs; they wished he would sin a little, if only out of 
a decent respect for the habits of mankind. They must have rejoiced when, with 
an almost Cynical conception of woman as a biological instrument, he “lent” his 
wife Marcia to his friend Hortensius—i.e., divorced her and assisted at her 
marriage to the orator—and later, when Hortensius died, took her again to wife.*® 
He could not be popular, for he was the relentless enemy of all dishonesty, the 
stern defender of the patria potestas, a more merciless censor moralium than 
Cato Censor himself. He seldom laughed or smiled, made no effort to be affable, 
and sharply reprimanded any who dared to flatter him. He was defeated for the 
consulship, said Cicero, because he acted like a citizen in Plato’s republic 
instead of a Roman living among “the dregs of Romulus’ posterity.”*° 

As quaestor Cato made himself a terror to all incompetence and malfeasance, 
and guarded the Treasury ferociously from all political raids; nor did his 
watchfulness abate when his term expired. His indictments fell upon all parties 
and left him with a thousand admirers but hardly a friend. As praetor he 
persuaded the Senate to issue an order that all candidates, soon after election, 
must come into court and give under oath a detailed account of their expenses 
and proceedings in the campaign. The measure disturbed so many politicians, 
most of whom depended upon bribery, that they and their clients, when Cato 
next appeared in the Forum, reviled and stoned him; whereupon he climbed to 
the rostrum, faced the crowd resolutely, and talked them into submission. As 
tribune he led a legion into Macedonia; his attendants rode on horseback, he 
went on foot. He scorned the business classes and defended aristocracy, or rule 
by birth, as the only alternative to plutocracy, or rule by wealth. He warred 
without truce upon the men who were corrupting Roman politics with money, 
and Roman character with luxury; and he stood out to the last against every 
move, by either Pompey or Caesar, toward dictatorship. When Caesar had 
overthrown the Republic Cato died by his own hand, with a volume of 
philosophy by his side. 


V. SPARTACUS 


Misgovernment now reached a height, and democracy a depth, rare in the 
history of states. In 98 B.c.. the Roman general Didius repeated the exploit of 


Sulpicius Galba: he lured a whole tribe of troublesome natives into a Roman 
camp in Spain by pretending to register them for a distribution of land; when 
they had entered, with their wives and children, he had them all slaughtered. On 
his return to Rome he was awarded a public triumph.*° Shocked by the brutalities 
of empire, a Sabine officer in the Roman army, Quintus Sertorius, went over to 
the Spaniards, organized and drilled them, and led them to victory after victory 
over the legions sent to subdue him. For eight years (80-72) he ruled a rebel 
kingdom, winning the affection of the people by his just administration and by 
his establishment of schools for the education of native youth. Metellus, the 
Roman general, offered a hundred talents ($360,000) and 20,000 acres of land to 
any Roman who should kill him. Perpenna, a Roman refugee in Sertorius’ camp, 
invited him to dinner, assassinated him, and made himself master of the army 
that Sertorius had trained. Pompey was sent against Perpenna and easily defeated 
him; Perpenna was executed, and the exploitation of Spain was resumed. 


The next act of the revolution came not from the free but from the slave. 
Lentulus Batiates kept at Capua a school of gladiators—slaves or condemned 
criminals trained to fight animals, or one another, to the death in public arenas or 
private homes. Two hundred of them tried to escape; seventy-eight succeeded, 
armed themselves, occupied a slope of Vesuvius, and raided the adjoining towns 
for food (73). As their leader they chose a Thracian, Spartacus, “a man not only 
of high spirit and bravery,” says Plutarch, “but also in understanding and 
gentleness superior to his condition.”*' He issued a call to the slaves of Italy to 
rise in revolt; soon he had 70,000 men, hungering for liberty and revenge. He 
taught them to manufacture their own weapons, and to fight with such order and 
discipline that for years they outmatched every force sent to subdue them. His 
victories filled the rich men of Italy with fear, and its slaves with hope; so many 
of these tried to join him that after raising his army to 120,000 he refused further 
recruits, finding it difficult to care for them. He marched his horde toward the 
Alps, “intending, when he had passed them, that every man should go to his own 
home.”** But his followers did not share these refined and pacific sentiments; 
revolting against his leadership, they began to loot the towns of northern Italy. 
The Senate now sent both consuls, with heavy forces, against the rebels. One 
army met a detachment that had seceded from Spartacus, and slaughtered it; the 
other attacked the main rebel body, and was defeated. Moving again toward the 
Alps, Spartacus encountered a third army, led by Cassius, and decimated it; but 
finding his way blocked by still other legions, he turned south and marched 
toward Rome. 


Half the slaves of Italy were on the verge of insurrection, and in the capital no 
man could tell when the revolution would break out in his very home. All that 
opulent society, which had enjoyed every luxury slavery could produce, 
trembled at the thought of losing everything—mastery, property, life. Senators 
and millionaires cried out for a better general; few offered themselves, for all 
feared this strange new foe. At last Crassus came forward and was given the 
command, with 40,000 men; and many of the nobility, not all forgetting the 
traditions of their class, joined him as volunteers. Knowing that he had an 
empire against him, and that his men could never administer either the Empire or 
the capital, Spartacus passed Rome by and continued south to Thurii, marching 
the length of Italy in the hope of transporting his men to Sicily or Africa. For a 
third year he fought off all attacks. But again his impatient soldiers rejected his 
authority and began to ravage the neighboring towns. Crassus came upon a 
horde of these marauders and slew them, 12,300 in number, every man fighting 
to the last. Meanwhile Pompey’s legions, returning from Spain, were sent to 
swell the forces of Crassus. Despairing of victory over such a multitude, 
Spartacus flung himself upon the army of Crassus and welcomed death by 
plunging into the midst of the foe. Two centurions fell by his hand; struck down 
and unable to rise, he continued the fight on his knees; at last he was so cut to 
pieces that his body could not later be identified. The great majority of his 
followers perished with him; some fled, and became hunted men in the woods of 
Italy; 6000 captives were crucified along the Appian Way from Capua to Rome 
(71). There their rotting bodies were left to hang for months, so that all masters 
might take comfort, and all slaves take heed. 


VI. POMPEY 


When Crassus and Pompey returned from this campaign they did not, as the 
Senate wished and law required, disband or disarm their troops at the gates. 
Camping outside the walls, they asked permission to stand for the consulate 
without entering the city—again a violation of precedent; in addition Pompey 
demanded land for his soldiers and a triumph for himself. The Senate refused, 
hoping to play one general against the other. But Crassus and Pompey joined 
hands, made a sudden alliance with the populares and the business class, and by 
generous bribery won election as consuls for 70 B.c. The magnates entered the 
partnership for two immediate ends: to recapture power in the juries that tried 
them, and to replace Lucullus—who had ruled the Roman East with unprofitable 


integrity—by a man of their own class and views. In Pompey they recognized 
their man. 

Pompey was now thirty-five, and already the veteran of many campaigns. 
Born of a rich equestrian family, he had won universal admiration by his courage 
and temperance, and his skill in every branch of sport and war. He had cleared 
Sicily and Africa of Sulla’s enemies, and by his victories and his pride had 
earned from the humorous dictator the cognomen Magnus, the Great. He had 
achieved a triumph almost before a beard.*? He was so handsome that the 
courtesan Flora declared she could never part from him without a bite.** He was 
sensitive and shy, and blushed when he had to address a public gathering, but in 
battle he was in these days impetuously brave; in later life timidity and 
corpulence burdened his generalship, and he hesitated till lost. His mind had 
neither brilliance nor depth; his policies were made for him, not by him—first by 
the politicians of the populares, then by the Senatorial oligarchy. His great 
wealth lifted him above the coarser temptations of politics; amid the selfishness 
and corruption of his time he shone by his patriotism and his integrity; he seems 
to have sincerely sought the public good as well as his own. His outstanding 
fault was vanity. His early successes led him to overrate his abilities, and he 
wondered why Rome waited so long to make him in everything but name a king. 

The two favorites of Sulla, now consuls together, devoted themselves to 
overthrowing the Sullan constitution. Pompey and Crassus paid their debt to the 
populares by passing a bill that restored all the power of the tribunes. They 
consolidated their alliance with business by directing Lucullus to give the 
publicans full charge of tax collections in the East; and they supported 
legislation that required juries to be drawn equally from the Senate, the 
equestrian class, and the tribunes of the Treasury. Crassus had to wait fifteen 
years for his reward—the privilege of drinking gold in Asia; Pompey received 
his in 67, when the Assembly voted him almost limitless authority to proceed 
against the pirates of Cilicia. Once Rhodes had kept the Aegean free of such 
marauders; but Rhodes, humiliated and impoverished by Rome and Delos, could 
no longer maintain the fleet required for such a service; and the landed 
aristocracy that controlled the Senate had no keen interest in making the 
channels of maritime commerce secure. Merchants and plebs felt the results 
more sharply: trade became almost impossible in the Aegean, even in the central 
Mediterranean; and imports of grain fell so rapidly that the price of wheat at 
Rome rose to twenty sesterces per modius, or three dollars a peck. The pirates 
flaunted their success with gilded masts, purple sails, and silver-plated oars on 
their thousand ships; they took and held 400 coastal towns, plundered temples in 


Samothrace, Samos, Epidaurus, Argos, Leucas, and Actium, kidnaped Roman 
officials, and assailed even the shores of Apulia and Etruria. 

To meet this situation Pompey’s friend Gabinius proposed a bill giving him 
for three years absolute control of all Roman fleets, and all persons within fifty 
miles of any Mediterranean shore. Every senator but Caesar opposed this 
extraordinary measure, but the Assembly passed it with enthusiasm, voted 
Pompey an army of 125,000 men and a navy of 500 vessels, and ordered the 
Treasury to place 144,000,000 sesterces at his disposal. In effect the bill deposed 
the Senate, ended the Sullan restoration, and established a provisional monarchy 
as a prelude and lesson to Caesar. The outcome strengthened the precedent. The 
very day after Pompey’s appointment the price of wheat began to fall. Within 
three months he accomplished his task-captured the pirate ships, took their 
strongholds, executed their leaders—and yet without abusing his unusual 
authority. Commerce took heart and sailed again, and a river of cereals flowed 
into Rome. 

While Pompey was still in Cilicia, his friend Manilius offered the Assembly a 
bill transferring to him full command of the armies and provinces then (66) 
under Lucullus, and prolonging the powers conferred upon him by the Gabinian 
Law. The Senate resisted, but the merchants and moneylenders gave strong 
support to the proposal. Pompey, they hoped, would be less lenient than 
Lucullus to their Asiatic debtors; he would restore the tax collections to the 
publicans; he would conquer not only Bithynia and Pontus, but Cappadocia, 
Syria, and Judea; and these rich fields would be thrown open to Roman trade and 
finance under the protection of Roman arms. A “new man,” Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, who had been elected praetor for that year with the aid of the business 
class, spoke “For the Manilian Law,” and attacked the Senatorial oligarchy with 
a rash eloquence unheard in Rome since the Gracchi, and with a candor shocking 
in a politician: The whole system of credit and finance which is carried on here 
at Rome is inextricably bound up with the revenues of the Asiatic provinces. If 
these revenues are destroyed, our system of credit will crash. ... If some lose 
their entire fortunes they will drag many more down with them. Save the state 
from such a calamity. . . . Prosecute with all your energies the war against 
Mithridates, by which the glory of the Roman name, the safety of our allies, our 
most valuable revenues, and the fortunes of innumerable citizens will be 
effectively preserved.*® 


The measure was readily passed by the Assembly. The plebs cared little for the 
fortunes of the financiers; but it rejoiced in having found, through the issuance 
of extraordinary powers to a general, a means of annulling the Sullan legislation 


and deposing its ancient enemy, the Senate. From that moment the days of the 
Republic were numbered. The Roman revolution, helped by the oratory of its 
greatest foe, had taken another step toward Caesar. 


VII. CICERO AND CATILINE 


Plutarch thought that Marcus Tullius was called Cicero because of a wart, 
shaped like a vetch (cicer), on an ancestor’s nose; more probably his forebears 
had earned the cognomen by raising renowned crops of chick-peas. In his Laws 
Cicero describes with engaging tenderness the modest villa that had seen his 
birth near Arpinum, halfway between Rome and Naples, in the foothills of the 
Apennines. His father was just rich enough to give his son the best education 
that the age could provide. He engaged the Greek poet Archias to tutor Marcus 
in literature and Greek and then sent the youth to study law with Q. Mucius 
Scaevola, the greatest jurist of his time. Cicero listened eagerly to the trials and 
debates in the Forum, and rapidly learned the arts and tricks of forensic speech. 
“To succeed in the law,” he said, “a man must renounce all pleasures, avoid all 
amusements, say farewell to recreation, games, entertainment, almost to 
intercourse with his friends.”°° 

Soon he was practicing law himself and making speeches whose brilliance 
and courage won him the gratitude of the middle classes and the plebs. He 
prosecuted a favorite of Sulla and denounced the proscriptions in the midst of 
the Sullan terror (80 B.c..).°” Shortly afterward, perhaps to avoid the dictator’s 
revenge, he went to Greece, and continued there his studies of oratory and 
philosophy. After three happy years in Athens he passed over to Rhodes, where 
he heard the lectures of Apollonius, son of Molon, on rhetoric, and those of 
Poseidonius on philosophy. From the first he learned the periodic sentence 
structure and purity of speech that were to distinguish his style; and from the 
other that mild Stoicism which he would later expound in his essays on religion, 
government, friendship, and old age. 

Returning to Rome at the age of thirty, he married Terentia, whose ample 
dowry now enabled him to go into politics. In 75 he distinguished himself by his 
just administration of a quaestorship in Sicily. In 70, having resumed the practice 
of law, he raised a furor among the aristocracy by accepting a retainer from the 
cities of Sicily and bringing suit against the senator Caius Verres, on the charge 
that as propraetor there (73-71) Verres had sold his appointments and decisions, 
had lowered individual tax assessments in inverse proportion to bribes received, 
had despoiled Syracuse of nearly all its statuary, had assigned the revenues of a 


whole city to his mistress, and all in all had carried injustice, extortion, and 
robbery to such a pitch as to leave the island more desolate than after two Servile 
Wars. Worse yet, Verres had kept for himself some of the spoils that usually 
went to the publicans. The business class supported Cicero in the indictment, 
while Hortensius, aristocratic leader of the Roman bar, led the defense for 
Verres. Cicero was allowed some hundred days to gather evidence in Sicily; he 
took only fifty, but he presented so much damaging testimony in his opening 
address that Hortensius—who had decorated his gardens with part of Verres’ 
sculptural loot—abandoned his client. Condemned to pay a fine of 40,000,000 
sesterces, Verres fled into exile. Cicero published the five additional speeches 
that he had prepared; they constituted an unsparing attack upon Roman 
malfeasance in the provinces. His energy and courage won him such support that 
when he ran for the consulate for 63 B.c. he was elected by acclamation. 

Born of modest equestrian rank, Cicero had naturally sided with the middle 
class and had resented the pride, privileges, and misrule of the aristocracy. But 
far more deeply he feared those radical leaders whose program, he thought, 
threatened all property with mob rule. He therefore made it his policy, now that 
he was in office, to promote a “concord of the orders”—i.e., a co-operation of 
the aristocracy and the business class—against the returning tide of revolt. 

The causes and forces of discontent, however, were too deep and varied to be 
easily dissolved. Many of the poor were listening to preachers of utopia, and 
some who listened were ripe for violence. A little above them were plebeians 
who had forfeited their property through defaulted mortgages. Some of Sulla’s 
veterans had failed to make their land allotments pay and were ready for any 
disturbance that might give them loot without toil. Among the upper classes 
were insolvent debtors and ruined speculators who had lost all hope or wish to 
meet their obligations. Others had political ambitions and saw their road to 
advancement cluttered with conservatives who took too long to die. A few 
revolutionists were sincere idealists, convinced that only a complete overturn 
could mitigate the corruption and inequity of the Roman state. 

One man sought to unite these scattered groups into a coherent political force. 
We know Lucius Sergius Catiline only through his enemies—through the history 
of his movement by the millionaire Sallust, and through the violent vituperation 
of Cicero’s orations Against Catiline. Sallust describes him as a “guilt-stained 
soul at odds with gods and men, who found no rest either waking or sleeping, so 
cruelly did conscience ravage his overwrought mind. Hence his pallid 
complexion, his bloodshot eyes, his gait now fast now slow; in short, his face 
and every glance showed the madman.” Such a description suggests the 
pictures that a people struggling for life or power paints of its enemies in war; 


when the battle is over the pictures are gradually revised, but in the case of 
Catiline we have no revision. In youth he had been charged with deflowering a 
Vestal Virgin, a half sister of Cicero’s first wife; the court had acquitted the 
Virgin, but gossip had not acquitted Catiline; on the contrary, it added that he 
had killed his son to please his jealous mistress.*° In the scale against these 
stories we can only say that for four years after Catiline’s death the common 
people of Rome—‘“the miserable, starveling rabble,” Cicero called them— 
strewed flowers upon his tomb.*° Sallust quotes what purports to be one of his 
speeches: Ever since the state fell under the sway of a few powerful men... all 
influence, rank, and wealth have been in their hands. To us they have left danger, 
defeat, prosecutions, poverty. ... What have we left save only the breath of life? 
... IS it not better to die valiantly than to lose our wretched and dishonored lives 
after being the sport of other men’s insolence? *' 

The program on which he proposed to unite the heterogeneous elements of 
revolution was simple: novae tabulae—‘“new records”—i.e., a clean sweep and 
abolition of all debts. He labored for this purpose with all the energy of a Caesar; 
indeed, for a time he had the sympathy, if not the secret support, of Caesar. 
“There was nothing,” said Cicero, “that he could not undergo, no pains that he 
would spare of co-operation, vigilance, and toil. He could bear cold, hunger, and 
thirst.”** We are assured by his enemies that he organized a band of 400 men 
who planned to kill the consuls and seize the government on the first day of 65. 
The day came, and nothing unusual transpired. At the end of 64 Catiline stood 
against Cicero for the consulate and waged a vigorous campaign.' Capital took 
fright and began to leave Italy. The upper classes united in support of Cicero; for 
a year the concordia ordinum that he had asked for was a reality, and he was its 
perfect voice. 

Blocked politically, Catiline turned to war. Secretly his followers organized 
an army of 20,000 men in Etruria, and gathered together in Rome a group of 
conspirators that included representatives of every class from senators to slaves, 
and two urban praetors—Cethegus and Lentulus. In the following October 
Catiline again ran for the consulate. To make sure of his election, conservative 
historians tell us, he planned to have his rival murdered during the campaign, 
and to have Cicero assassinated at the same time. Claiming that he had been 
apprised of these plans, Cicero filled the Field of Mars with armed guards and 
superintended the voting. Despite the enthusiastic support of the proletariat, 
Catiline was again defeated. On November 7, says Cicero, several conspirators 
knocked at his door, but were driven away by his guards. On the morrow, seeing 
Catiline in the Senate, Cicero flung at him that superb excoriation which once 
every schoolboy mouthed. As the oration proceeded, the seats around Catiline 


were emptied one by one, until he sat alone. Silently he bore the torrent of 
accusations, the sharp, relentless phrases falling like whips upon his head. Cicero 
played upon every emotion; he spoke of the nation as the common father, and of 
Catiline as in intent a parricide; he charged him—not with evidence given, but 
by innuendo and implication—with conspiracy against the state, with theft, 
adultery, and sexual abnormality; finally he petitioned Jove to protect Rome, and 
to devote Catiline to eternal punishment. When Cicero had finished, Catiline 
walked out unhindered, and joined his forces in Etruria. His general, L. Manlius, 
sent a last appeal to the Senate: We call gods and men to witness that it is not 
against our country that we have taken up arms, nor against the safety of our 
fellow citizens. We, wretched paupers, who through the violence and cruelty of 
usurers are without a country, condemned to scorn and indigence, are actuated 
by only one wish: to guarantee our personal security against wrong. We demand 
neither power nor wealth, those great and external causes of strife among 
mankind. We only ask for freedom, a treasure that no man will surrender except 
with life itself. We implore you, senators, have pity on your miserable fellow 
citizens! “* 

The next day, in a second oration, Cicero described the rebel’s following as 
centering around a coterie of perfumed perverts, and indulged without stint his 
genius for sarcasm and invective, ending again on a religious note. In the 
following weeks he presented evidence to the Senate purporting to show that 
Catiline had tried to stir up revolution in Gaul. On December 3 he had Lentulus, 
Cethegus, and five other adherents of Catiline arrested. In a third oration he 
declared their guilt, announced their imprisonment, and told the Senate and the 
people that the conspiracy was broken and that they might retire to their homes 
in security and peace. On December 5 he convoked the Senate and asked what 
should be done with the prisoners. Silanus voted that they should be executed. 
Caesar advised mere imprisonment, recalling that the execution of a Roman 
citizen was forbidden by the Sempronian Law. In a fourth oration Cicero gently 
advised death. Cato gave the opinion the sanction of his philosophy, and death 
won the day. Some young aristocrats tried to kill Caesar as he left the senate 
chamber, but he escaped. Cicero, with armed men, went to the jail and had the 
sentence carried out with a minimum of delay. Marcus Antonius, co-consul with 
Cicero, and father of a famous son, was sent north with an army to destroy 
Catiline’s force. The Senate promised pardon and 200,000 sesterces to every 
man who would leave the rebel ranks; but, says Sallust, “not one deserted from 
Catiline’s camp.” On the plains of Pistoia battle was joined (61). The 3000 
insurgents, far outnumbered, fought to the end around their treasured standards, 


the eagles of Marius. None surrendered or took flight; every one of them died on 
the field, among them Catiline. 

Being essentially a man of thought rather than of action, Cicero was surprised 
and impressed by the skill and courage he had shown in suppressing a dangerous 
revolt. “The direction of so great an enterprise,” he told the Senate, “seems 
scarcely possible to merely human wisdom.”*° He compared himself with 
Romulus, but considered it a greater deed to have preserved Rome than to have 
founded it.“° Senators and magnates smiled at his language, but they knew that 
he had saved them. Cato and Catulus hailed him as pater patriae, father of his 
country. When, at the end of 63, he laid down his office, all the propertied 
classes in the community, he tells us, gave him thanks, named him immortal, and 
escorted him in honor to his home.*’ The proletariat did not join in these 
demonstrations. It could not forgive him for violating the laws of Rome by 
putting citizens to death without appeal; it felt that he had made no effort to 
remove the causes of Catiline’s revolt, or to mitigate the poverty of the masses. 
It refused to let him address the Assembly on that last day, and listened in anger 
when he swore that he had preserved the city. The revolution was not over. With 
Caesar’s consulate it would begin again. 


I It was in this campaign that Cicero’s brother Quintus drew up for him a manual of electioneering 
technique. “Be lavish in your promises,” Quintus advised; “men prefer a false promise to a flat refusal. . . . 
Contrive to get some new scandal aired against your rivals for crime, corruption, or immorality.”” 


CHAPTER VIII 


Literature Under the Revolution 


145-30 B.C. 


I. LUCRETIUS 


Ami this turbulent transformation of economy, government, and morals, 


literature was not forgotten, and did not quite escape the fever and stimulus of 
the age. Varro and Nepos found safety in antiquarian scholarship or historical 
research; Sallust retired from his campaigns to defend his party and disguise his 
morals with brilliant monographs; Caesar stooped from empire to grammar and 
continued his wars in his Commentaries; Catullus and Calvus sought refuge 
from politics in the pursuit and poetry of love; timid and sensitive spirits like 
Lucretius hid themselves in the gardens of philosophy; and Cicero retreated now 
and then from the heat of the Forum to cool his blood with books. But not one 
of them found peace. War and revolution touched them with pervasive 
infection; and even Lucretius must have known the restlessness which he 
describes: 


There is a weight on their minds, and a mountain of misery lies on their hearts. . . . For each, 
not knowing what he wants, seeks always to change his place, as if he could drop his burden. 
Here is one who, bored to death at home, goes forth every now and then from his palace; but 
feeling no better abroad, suddenly returns. Off he courses, driving his nags to his country house in 
headlong haste. . . . He has hardly crossed the threshold when he yawns, or seeks oblivion in a 
heavy sleep, or even hurries back to the city. So each man flees from himself; but, as one might 
expect, the self which he cannot escape cleaves to him all the more against his will. He hates 
himself because, a sick man, he does not know the cause of his complaint. Any man who could 
see that clearly would cast aside his business, and before all else would seek to understand the 


nature of things.! 


His poem is our only biography of Titus Lucretius Carus; it is proudly reticent 
about its author; and outside of it, barring a few allusions, Roman literature is 
strangely silent about one of its greatest men. Tradition placed his birth at 99 or 
95, his death at 55 or 51, B.c.. He lived through half a century of the Roman 
revolution: through the Social War, Marian massacres, and Sullan proscriptions; 
through Catiline’s conspiracy and Caesar’s consulate. The aristocracy to which 


he probably belonged was in obvious decay; the world in which he lived was 
falling apart into a chaos that left no life or fortune secure. His poem is a longing 
for physical and mental peace. 

Lucretius sought refuge in nature, philosophy, and poetry. Perhaps also he 
had a round of love; he must have fared badly, for he writes ungallantly of 
women, denounces the lure of beauty, and advises itching youth to appease the 
flesh with calm promiscuity.* In woods and fields, in plants and animals, m 
mountain, river, and sea, he found a delight only rivaled by his passion for 
philosophy. He was as impressionable as Wordsworth, as keen of sense as Keats, 
as prone as Shelley to find metaphysics in a pebble or a leaf. Nothing of nature’s 
loveliness or terror was lost upon him; he was stirred by the forms and sounds, 
odors and savors, of things; felt the silences of secret haunts, the quiet falling of 
the night, the lazy waking of the day. Everything natural was a marvel to him— 
the patient flow of water, the sprouting of seeds, the endless changes of the sky, 
the imperturbable persistence of the stars. He observed animals with curiosity 
and sympathy, loved their forms of strength or grace, felt their sufferings, and 
wondered at their wordless philosophy. No poet before him had so expressed the 
grandeur of the world in its detailed variety and its congregated power. Here at 
last nature won the citadels of literature, and rewarded her poet with a force of 
descriptive speech that only Homer and Shakespeare have surpassed. 

So responsive a spirit must have been deeply moved in youth by the mystery 
and pageantry of religion. But the ancient faith, which had once served family 
discipline and social order, had lost its hold on the educated classes of Rome. 
Caesar smiled indulgently as he played pontifex maximus, and the banquets of 
the priests were the holydays of Roman epicures. A small minority of the people 
were open atheists; now and then some Roman Alcibiades nocturnally mutilated 
the statues of the gods.* No longer inspired or consoled by the official ritual, 
many among the lower classes were flocking to the bloodstained shrines of the 
Phrygian Great Mother, or the Cappadocian goddess Ma, or some of the Oriental 
deities that had entered Italy with soldiers or captives from the East. Under the 
influence of Greek or Asiatic cults the old Roman idea of “Orcus” as a colorless 
subterranean abode of all the indiscriminate dead had developed into belief in a 
literal Hell—a “Tartarus” or “Acheron” of endless suffering for all but a 
“reborn” initiated few. The sun and the moon were conceived as gods, and 
every eclipse sent terror into lonely villages and teeming tenements. Chaldean 
fortunetellers and astrologers were overrunning Italy, casting horoscopes for 
paupers and millionaires, revealing hidden treasures and future events, 
interpreting omens and dreams with cautious ambiguity and profitable flattery. 
Every unusual occurrence in nature was examined as the warning of a god. It 


was this mass of superstition, ritualism, and hypocrisy that Lucretius knew as 
religion. 

No wonder that he rebelled against it, and attacked it with all the ardor of a 
religious reformer. We may judge from the bitterness of his resentment the depth 
of his youthful piety and the distress of his disillusionment. Seeking for some 
alternative faith, he passed through the skepticism of Ennius to the great poem in 
which Empedocles had expounded evolution and the conflict of opposites. When 
he discovered the writings of Epicurus it seemed to him that he had found the 
answers to his questions; that strange mixture of materialism and free will, of 
joyful gods and a godless world, appealed to him as a free man’s answer to 
doubt and fear. A breath of liberation from supernatural terrors seemed to come 
out of Epicurus’ garden, revealing the omnipresence of law, the self-ruled 
independence of nature, the forgivable naturalness of death. Lucretius resolved 
to take this philosophy out of the ungainly prose in which Epicurus had 
expressed it, fuse it into poetic form, and offer it to his generation as the way, the 
truth, and the life. He felt in himself a rare and double power—the objective 
perception of the scientist and the subjective emotion of the poet; and he saw in 
the total order of nature a sublimity, and in nature’s parts a beauty, that 
encouraged and justified this marriage of philosophy and poetry. His great 
purpose aroused all his powers, lifted him to a unique intellectual exuberance, 
and left him, before its completion, exhausted and perhaps insane. But his “long 
and delightful toil” gave him a consuming happiness, and he poured into it all 
the devotion of a profoundly religious soul. 

He chose for his work a philosophical rather than a poetic title—De Rerum 
Natura, “On the Nature of Things”—a simple translation of the Peri Physeos 
(“About Nature”) which the pre-Socratics had used as a common name for their 
treatises. He offered it to the sons of Caius Memmius, praetor in 58, as a road 
from fear to understanding. He took as his model the Empedoclean epic of 
exposition, as his speech the quaint bluntness of Ennius, as his medium the 
mobile and versatile hexameter. And then, forgetting for a moment the distant 
carelessness of the gods, he began with a fervent apostrophe to Venus conceived, 
like Empedocles’ Love, as a symbol of creative desire and the ways of peace: 


Mother of Aeneas’ race, delight of men and gods, O nurturing Venus! . . . Through thee every 
kind of life is conceived and born, and looks upon the sun; before thee and thy coming the winds 
flee, and the clouds of the sky depart; to thee the miraculous earth lifts up sweet flowers; for thee 
the waves of the sea laugh, and the peaceful heavens shine with overspreading light. For as soon 
as the springtime face of day appears, and the fertilizing south wind makes all things fresh and 
green, then first the birds of the air proclaim thee and thy advent, O divine one, pierced to the 
heart by thy power; then the wild herds leap over the glad pastures, and cross the swift streams; 
so, held captive by thy charm, each one follows thee wherever thou goest to lead. Then through 


seas and mountains and rushing rivers, and the leafy dwellings of the birds, and the verdant fields, 
thou strikest soft love into the breasts of all creatures, and makest them to propagate their 
generations after their kinds. Since, therefore, thou alone rulest the nature of things; since without 
thee nothing rises to the shining shores of light, nothing joyful or lovely is born; I long for thee as 
partner in the writing of these verses. . . . Grant to my words, O goddess, an undying beauty. 
Cause, meanwhile, the savage works of war to sleep and be still. ... As Mars reclines upon thy 
sacred form, bend thou around him from above, pour sweet coaxings from thy mouth, and beg for 


thy Romans the gift of peace.° 


II. DE RERUM NATURA 


If we try to reduce to some logical form the passionate disorder of Lucretius’ 
argument, his initial thesis lies in a famous line: 


Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum— 


“to so many evils religion has persuaded men.”° He tells the story of Iphigenia 
in Aulis, of countless human sacrifices, of hecatombs offered to gods conceived 
in the image of man’s greed; he recalls the terror of simplicity and youth lost in 
a jungle of vengeful deities, the fear of lightning and thunder, of death and Hell, 
and the subterranean horrors pictured in Etruscan art and Oriental mysteries. He 
reproaches mankind for preferring sacrificial ritual to philosophical 
understanding: 


O miserable race of men, to impute to the gods such acts as these, and such bitter wrath! What 
sorrow did men [through such creeds] prepare for themselves, what wounds for us, what tears for 
our children! For piety lies not in being often seen turning a veiled head to stones, nor in 
approaching every altar, nor in lying prostrate . .. before the temples of the gods, nor in sprinkling 
altars with the blood of beasts . . . but rather in being able to look upon all things with a mind at 


peace.’ 


There are gods, says Lucretius, but they dwell far off in happy isolation from 
the thought or cares of men. There, “beyond the flaming ramparts of the world” 
(extra flammantia moenia mundi),® beyond the reach of our sacrifices and 
prayers, they live like followers of Epicurus, shunning worldly affairs, content 
with the contemplation of beauty and the practices of friendship and peace.° 
They are not the authors of creation, nor the causes of events; who would be so 
unfair as to charge them with the wastefulness, the disorder, the sufferings, and 
the injustices of earthly life? No, this infinite universe of many worlds is self- 
contained; it has no law outside itself; nature does everything of her own accord. 
“For who is strong enough to rule the sum of things, to hold in hand the mighty 
bridle of the unfathomable deep?—who to turn all the heavens around at once ... 


to shake the serene sky with thunder, to launch the lightning that often shatters 
temples, and cast the bolt that slays the innocent and passes the guilty by?”'® The 
only god is Law; and the truest worship, as well as the only peace, lies in 
learning that Law and loving it. “This terror and gloom of the mind must be 
dispelled not by the sun’s rays .. . but by the aspect and law of nature.”''! 

And so, “touching with the honey of the Muses” the rough materialism of 
Democritus, Lucretius proclaims as his basic theorem that “nothing exists but 
atoms and the void”'*—i.e., matter and space. He proceeds at once to a cardinal 
principle (and assumption) of modern science—that the quantity of matter and 
motion in the world never varies; no thing arises out of nothing, and destruction 
is only a change of form. The atoms are indestructible, unchangeable, solid, 
resilient, soundless, odorless, tasteless, colorless, infinite. They interpenetrate 
one another to produce endless combinations and qualities; and they move 
without cease in the seeming stillness of motionless things. 


For often on a hill . . . woolly sheep go creeping wherever the dew-sparkling grass tempts them, 
and the well-fed lambs play and butt their heads in sport; yet in the distance all these are blurred 
together and seem but a whiteness resting on a green hill. Sometimes great armies cover wide 
fields in maneuvers mimicking war; the brilliant bronze of their shields illumines the countryside 
and is mirrored in the sky; the ground trembles and thunders under their marching feet and their 
galloping steeds; and the mountains, buffeted by the sound, hurl it back to the very stars: and yet 


there is a place on the peaks from which these armies appear to be motionless, a little brightness 


resting on the plain. !° 


The atoms ' have parts—minima, or “least things”—each minimum being solid, 
indivisible, ultimate. Perhaps because of the different arrangement of these 
parts, the atoms vary in size and shape, and so make possible the refreshing 
diversity of nature. The atoms do not move in straight or uniform lines; there is 
in their motion an incalculable “declination” or deviation, an elemental 
spontaneity that runs through all things and culminates in man’s free will." 

All was once formless; but the gradual assortment of the moving atoms by 
their size and shape produced—without design—air, fire, water, and earth, and 
out of these the sun and moon, the planets and stars. In the infinity of space new 
worlds are ever being born, and old worlds are wasting away. The stars are fires 
set in the ring of ether (a mist of thinnest atoms) that surrounds each planetary 
system; this cosmic wall of fire constitutes the “flaming ramparts of the world.” 
A portion of the primeval mist broke off from the mass, revolved separately, and 
cooled to form the earth. Earthquakes are not the growling of deities, but the 
expansion of subterranean gases and streams. Thunder and lightning are not the 
voice and breath of a god, but natural results of condensed and clashing clouds. 


Rain is not the mercy of Jove, but the return to earth of moisture evaporated 
from it by the sun. 

Life does not differ essentially from other matter; it is a product of moving 
atoms which are individually dead. As the universe took form by the inherent 
laws of matter, so the earth produced by a purely natural selection all the species 
and organs of life. 


Nothing arises in the body in order that we may use it, but what arises brings forth its own 
use.!* ... It was no design of the atoms that led them to arrange themselves in order with keen 
intelligence . . . but because many atoms in infinite time have moved and met in all manner of 


ways, trying all combinations. . . . Hence arose the beginnings of great things . . . and the 


generations of living creatures.° . . . Many were the monsters that the earth tried to make: .. . 


some without feet, and others without hands or mouth or face, or with limbs bound to their 
frames. ... It was in vain; nature denied them growth, nor could they find food or join in the way 


of love. . . . Many kinds of animals must have perished then, unable to forge the chain of 
procreation . . . for those to which nature gave no [protective] qualities lay at the mercy of others, 
and were soon destroyed. !® 


Mind (animus) is an organ precisely like feet or eyes; it is, like them, a tool or 
function of that soul (anima) or vital breath which is spread as a very fine matter 
throughout the body, and animates every part. Upon the highly sensitive atoms 
that form the mind fall the images or films that perpetually emanate from the 
surfaces of things; this is the source of sensation. Taste, smell, hearing, sight, 
and touch are caused by particles coming from objects and striking tongue or 
palate, nostrils, ears, eyes, or skin; all senses are forms of touch. The senses are 
the final test of truth; if they seem to err, it is only through misinterpretation, and 
only another sense can correct them. Reason cannot be the test of truth, for 
reason depends upon experience—i.e., sensation. 

The soul is neither spiritual nor immortal. It could not move the body unless it 
too were corporeal; it grows and ages with the body; it is affected like the body 
by disease, medicine, or wine; its atoms are apparently dispersed when the body 
dies. Soul without body would be senseless, meaningless; of what use would 
soul be without organs of touch, taste, smell, hearing, and sight? Life is given us 
not in freehold but on loan, and for so long as we can make use of it. When we 
have exhausted our powers we should leave the table of life as graciously as a 
grateful guest rising from a feast. Death itself is not terrible; only our fears of the 
hereafter make it so. But there is no hereafter. Hell is here in the suffering that 
comes from ignorance, passion, pugnacity, and greed; heaven is here in the 
sapientum templa serena—“the serene temples of the wise.”!” 

Virtue lies not in the fear of the gods, nor in the timid shunning of pleasure; it 
lies in the harmonious operation of senses and faculties guided by reason. “Some 


men wear out their lives for the sake of a statue and fame”; but “the real wealth 
of man is to live simply with a mind at peace” (vivere parce aequo animo)."® 
Better than living stiffly in gilded halls is “to lie in groups upon the soft grass 
beside a rivulet and under tall trees,”'? or to hear gentle music, or lose one’s ego 
in the love and care of our children. Marriage is good, but passionate love is a 
madness that strips the mind of clarity and reason. “If one is wounded by the 
shafts of Venus—whether it be a boy with girlish limbs who launches the shaft, 
or a woman radiating love from her whole body—he is drawn toward the source 
of the blow, and longs to unite.”*? No marriage and no society can find a sound 
basis in such erotic befuddlement. 

As Lucretius, exhausting his passions on philosophy, finds no room for 
romantic love, so he rejects the romantic anthropology of Greek Rousseauians 
who had glorified primitive life. Men were hardier then, to be sure; but they 
dwelt in caves without fire, they mated without marriage, killed without law, and 
died of starvation as frequently as people in civilization die of overeating.*! How 
civilization developed, Lucretius tells in a pretty summary of ancient 
anthropology. Social organization gave man the power to survive animals far 
stronger than himself. He discovered fire from the friction of leaves and boughs, 
developed language from gestures, and learned song from the birds; he tamed 
animals for his use, and himself with marriage and law; he tilled the soil, wove 
clothing, molded metals into tools; he observed the heavens, measured time, and 
learned navigation; he improved the art of killing, conquered the weak, and built 
cities and states. History is a procession of states and civilizations rising, 
prospering, decaying, dying; but each in turn transmits the civilizing heritage of 
customs, morals, and arts; “like runners in a race they hand on the lamps of life” 
(et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt).? 

All things that grow decay: organs, organisms, families, states, races, planets, 
stars; only the atoms never die. The forces of creation and development are 
balanced by the forces of destruction in a vast diastole and systole of life and 
death. In nature there is evil as well as good; suffering, even unmerited, comes to 
every life, and dissolution dogs the steps of every evolution. Our earth itself is 
dying: earthquakes are breaking it up. The land is becoming exhausted, rains and 
rivers erode it, and carry even the mountains at last into the sea. Someday our 
whole stellar system will suffer a like mortality; “the walls of the sky will be 
stormed on every side, and will collapse into a crumbling ruin.”*’ But the very 
moment of mortality betrays the invincible vitality of the world. “The wailing of 
the newborn infant is mingled with the dirge sung for the dead.”** New systems 
form, new stars and planets, another earth, and fresher life. Evolution begins 
again. 


Looking back over this “most marvelous performance in all antique 
literature,”*? we may first recognize its shortcomings: the chaos of its contents, 
left unrevised by the poet’s early death; the repetition of phrases, lines, whole 
passages; the conception of sun, moon, and stars as no larger than we see them;7° 
the inability of the system to explain how dead atoms became life and 
consciousness; the insensitiveness to the insights, consolations, inspirations, and 
moving poetry of faith, and the moral and social functions of religion. But how 
light these faults are in the scale against the brave attempt at a rational 
interpretation of the universe, of history, of religion, of disease; '' the picture of 
nature as a world of law, in which matter and motion are never diminished or 
increased; the grandeur of the theme and the nobility of its treatment; the 
sustained power of imagination that feels everywhere “the majesty of things,” 
and lifts the visions of Empedocles, the science of Democritus, and the ethics of 
Epicurus into some of the loftiest poetry that any age has known. Here was a 
language still rough and immature, almost devoid as yet of philosophical or 
scientific terms; Lucretius does not merely create a new vocabulary, he forces 
the old speech into new channels of rhythm and grace; and, while molding the 
hexameter into an unequaled masculinity of power, reaches now and then the 
mellow tenderness and fluency of Virgil. The sustained vitality of his poem 
shows Lucretius as one who amid all sufferings and disappointments enjoyed 
and exhausted life almost from birth to death. 

How did he die? Saint Jerome reports that “Lucretius was driven mad by a 
love philter, after he had written several books. . . . He died by his own hand in 
his forty-fourth year.”*° The story is uncorroborated, and has been much 
doubted; no saint could be trusted to give an objective account of Lucretius. 
Some critics have found support for the story in the unnatural tension of the 
poem, its poorly organized contents, and its sudden end;* but one need not be a 
Lucretius to be excitable, disorderly, or dead. 

Like Euripides, Lucretius is a modern; his thought and feeling are more 
congenial to our time than to the century before Christ. Horace and Virgil were 
deeply influenced by him in their youth, and recall him without name in many a 
lordly phrase; but the attempt of Augustus to restore the old faith made it unwise 
for these imperial protégés to express too openly their admiration and their debt. 
The Epicurean philosophy was as unsuited to the Roman mind as epicurean 
practices suited Roman taste in the age of Lucretius.'Y Rome wanted a 
metaphysic that would exalt mystic powers rather than natural law; an ethic that 
would make a virile and martial people rather than humanitarian lovers of quiet 
and peace; and a political philosophy that, like those of Virgil and Horace, 
would justify Rome’s imperial mastery. In the resurrection of faith after Seneca, 


Lucretius was almost forgotten. Not till Poggio rediscovered him in 1418 did he 
begin to influence European thought. A physician of Verona, Girolamo 
Fracastoro (1483-1553) took from the poet the theory of disease as due to 
noxious “seeds” (semina) floating in the air; and in 1647 Gassendi revived the 
atomic philosophy. Voltaire read the De Rerum Natura devotedly, and agreed 
with Ovid that its rebel verses would last as long as the earth.°° 

In the endless struggle of East and West, of “tender-minded” and consoling 
faiths vs. a “tough-minded” and materialistic science, Lucretius waged alone the 
most vigorous battle of his time. He is, of course, the greatest of philosophical 
poets. In him, as in Catullus and Cicero, Latin literature came of age, and 
leadership in letters passed at last from Greece to Rome. 


III. LESBIA’S LOVER 


In 57 B.c.. the Caius Memmius to whom Lucretius dedicated his poem left 
Rome to serve as propraetor in Bithynia. After the growing custom of Roman 
governors he took with him an author—not Lucretius, but a poet different from 
the other in everything but the strength of his passion. Quintus (or Caius) 
Valerius Catullus had come to Rome some five years before from his native 
Verona, where his father was of sufficient standing to be frequent host to Caesar. 
Quintus himself must have had a substantial competence, for he owned villas 
near Tibur and on Lake Garda and had an elegant house in Rome. He speaks of 
these properties as choked with mortgages, and repeatedly proclaims his 
poverty; but the picture we form of him from his poems is that of a polished man 
of the world who did not bother to earn a living, but enjoyed himself unstintingly 
among the wilder set in the capital. The keenest wits, the cleverest young orators 
and politicians belonged to this circle: Marcus Caelius, the impecunious 
aristocrat who was to become a communist; Licinius Calvus, brilliant in poetry 
and in law; and Helvius Cinna, a poet whom Antony’s mob would mistake for 
one of Caesar’s assassins and beat to death. These men opposed Caesar with 
every epigram at their disposal, unaware that their literary revolt reflected the 
revolution in which they lived. They were tired of old forms in literature, of the 
crudity and bombast of Naevius and Ennius; they wished to sing the sentiments 
of youth in new and lyric meters, and with a refinement and delicacy of 
execution known once in the Alexandria of Callimachus, but never yet seen in 
Rome. And they were resentful of old morals, of the mos maiorum perpetually 
preached upon them by their exhausted elders; they announced the sanctity of 
instinct, the innocence of desire, and the grandeur of dissipation. They and 


Catullus were no worse than other young literary blades of their generation and 
the next; Horace, Ovid, Tibullus, Propertius, even the shy Virgil in his youth, 
made life and verse revolve around any woman, married or not, who fed their 
muses with facile casual love. 

The liveliest lady in this group was Clodia, of the proud old Claudian gens 
that even now had emperors in its loins.Y Apuleius*' assures us that it was she 
whom Catullus named Lesbia in memory of the Sappho whose poems he 
occasionally translated, often imitated, and always loved. Arriving in Rome at 
the age of twenty-two, he cultivated her friendship while her husband governed 
Cisalpine Gaul. He was fascinated the moment she “set her shining foot on the 
well-worn threshold”; he called her his “lustrous goddess of the delicate step”; 
and indeed a woman’s walk, like her voice, may be in itself a sufficient 
seduction. She accepted him graciously as one of her worshipers; and the 
enraptured poet, unable to match otherwise the gifts of his rivals, laid at her feet 
the most beautiful lyrics in the Latin tongue. For her he translated perfectly 
Sappho’s description of the lover’s frenzy that now raged in him;* and to the 
sparrow that she pressed to her bosom he indited a jewel of jealousy: 

Sparrow, delight of my beloved, 
Who plays with you, and holds you to her breast; 
Who offers her forefinger to your seeking, 


And tempts your sharp bite; 


I know not what dear jest it pleases my shining one 


To make of my desire! . . .V! 


For a while he was consumed with happiness, played attendance upon her 
daily, read his poems to her, forgot everything but his infatuation. 


Let us live, Lesbia mine, and love, 

And all the mumbling of harsh old men 

We shall reckon as a pennyworth. 

Suns may sink and return; 

For us, when once our brief sun has set, 

There comes the long sleep of everlasting night. 
Give me a thousand kisses, then a hundred, 

Then another thousand, then a second hundred, 
Then still another thousand, then a hundred. 

And when we shall have reached many thousands 
We shall confuse the count, lest we should ever know, 


Or some mean soul should envy us, 


Learning the great sum of our kisses. ¥!! 


We do not know how long this ecstasy lasted; probably his thousands wearied 


her, and she who had betrayed her husband for him found it a relief to betray 
him for another. Her benefactions now ranged so widely that Catullus madly 


fancied her “embracing at once three hundred adulterers.”*° In the very heat of 
his love he came to hate her (odi et amo*°) and rejected with a Keatsian image 
her protestations of fidelity: 

A woman’s words to hungry lover said 

Should be upon the flowing winds inscribed, 

Upon swift streams engraved.°” 


When sharp doubt became dull certainty his passion turned to bitterness and 
coarse revenge; he accused her of yielding to tavern habitués, denounced her 
new lovers with obscene abandon, and meditated suicide, poetically. At the 
same time he was capable of nobler feelings: he addressed to his friend Manlius 
a touching epithalamium or wedding song, envying him the wholesome 
comradeship of marriage, the security and stability of a home, and the happy 
tribulations of parentage. He snatched himself from the scene by accompanying 
Memmius to Bithynia, but he was disappointed in his hopes of restoring there 
his spirits or his purse. He went out of his way to find the grave of a brother who 
had died in the Troad; over it he performed reverently the ancestral burial rites; 
and soon afterward he composed tender lines that gave the world a famous 
phrase: 


Dear brother, through many states and seas 
Have I come to this sorrowful sacrifice, 
Bringing you the last gift for the dead... . 
Accept these offerings wet with fraternal tears; 


And forever, brother, hail and farewell. Vv!!! 


His sojourn in Asia changed and softened him. The skeptic who had written 
of death as “the sleep of an eternal night” was moved by the old religions and 
ceremonies of the East. In the rich and flowing verse of his greatest poem, 
“Atys,” he described with vivid intensity the worship of Cybele, and caught an 
exotic fervor in the lament of the self-emasculated devotee over the joys and 
friends of his youth. In “Peleus and Thetis” he retold the tale of Peleus and 
Ariadne in hexameters of such melodious delicacy as even Virgil would hardly 
equal. In a small yacht bought at Amastris he sailed through the Black Sea, the 
Aegean, and the Adriatic, and up the Po to Lake Garda and his villa at Sirmio. 
“Oh, what happier way is there to escape the cares of the world,” he asked, “than 
to return to our own homes and altars, and rest on our own beloved bed?”*? Men 
begin by seeking happiness and are content at last with peace. 

We know Catullus more intimately than most Roman poets, because his 
subject is nearly always himself. These lyric cries of love and hate reveal a 
sensitive and kindly spirit, capable of generous feeling even for relatives, but 
unpleasantly self-centered, deliberately obscene, and merciless to his enemies. 


He published their most private peculiarities, their pederastic propensities, their 
bodily odor. One of them washes his teeth with urine, after an old Spanish 
custom;“° another is so foul of breath that if he should open his mouth all persons 
near him would fall dead.*! Catullus oscillates easily between love and offal, 
kisses and fundaments; he rivals Martial as a guide to the street-comer urology 
of Rome, and suggests in his contemporaries and his class a mixture of primitive 
coarseness with civilized refinement, as if educated Romans, however versed in 
the literature of Greece, could never quite forget the stable and the camp. 
Catullus pleads, like Martial, that he must salt his lines with dirt to hold his 
audience. 

He atoned for these faults by the conscientious perfection of his verse. His 
hendecasyllabics leap with a naturalness and spontaneity that escape the artifices 
of Horace and occasionally rise above all the graces of Virgil. It took much art to 
conceal his art, and Catullus more than once refers to the painful toil and care 
that produced his quick intelligibility and apparent ease. His vocabulary helped 
him to this end; he molded the words of popular speech into poetry, and enriched 
the Latin of literature with affectionate diminutives as well as tavern slang. He 
avoided inversions and obscurities, and gave to his lines a limpid fluidity 
grateful to the ear. He pored over the poets of Hellenistic Alexandria and ancient 
Ionia: mastered the smooth technique and varied meters of Callimachus, the 
lusty directness of Archilochus, the vinous exuberance of Anacreon, the amorous 
ecstasy of Sappho; indeed, it is largely through him that we must guess how 
these poets wrote. He learned their lessons so thoroughly that he became, from 
their pupil, their equal. He did for Latin poetry what Cicero did for Latin prose: 
he took it as crude potency and lifted it to an art that only Virgil would surpass. 


IV. THE SCHOLARS 


How were Latin books written, illustrated, bound, published, sold? For school 
exercises, short letters, transient commercial records, the Romans through 
antiquity wrote with a stylus upon waxed tablets and erased with the thumb. The 
oldest literary Latin known to us was written with quill and ink upon paper 
manufactured in Egypt from the pressed and glued leaves of the papyrus tree. In 
the first centuries of our era parchment made from the dried skins of animals 
began to rival papyrus as a receptacle of literature and important documents. A 
folded sheet of membrane, or vellum, constituted a diploma, or twofold. Usually 
a literary work was issued as a roll (volumen, “wound up”), and was read by 
unrolling as the reading progressed. The text was customarily written two or 


three narrow columnae to a page, often without punctuation of clauses or even 
separation of words. Some manuscripts were illustrated by ink drawings; Varro’s 
Imagines, e.g., consisted of 700 portraits of famous men, each picture 
accompanied by a biographical note. Anyone could publish a manuscript by 
hiring slaves to make copies, and selling the copies. Rich men had clerks who 
copied for them any book they wished to own. Since copyists were fed rather 
than paid, books were cheap. First “printings” were usually of a thousand copies. 
Booksellers bought wholesale from publishers like Atticus, and sold at retail in 
arcade bookstalls. Neither publisher nor bookseller gave the author anything 
except courtesy and occasional gifts; royalties were unknown. Private libraries 
were now numerous; and about 40 B.c. Asinius Pollio made his great collection 
the first public library in Rome. Caesar planned a still larger one, and made 
Varro its director; but this, like so many of his ideas, waited upon Augustus for 
its fulfillment. 

Stimulated by these facilities, Roman literature and scholarship began to 
equal the industry of the Alexandrians. Poems, pamphlets, histories, textbooks 
rivaled the Tiber’s floods; every aristocrat adorned his escapades with verse, 
every lady composed words and music, every general wrote memoirs. It was an 
age of “outlines”; summaries on every subject struggled to meet the needs of a 
hurried commercial age. Marcus Terentius Varro, despite many military 
campaigns, found time during his eighty-nine years (116-26 B.c.) to synopsize 
nearly every branch of knowledge; his 620 “volumes” (some seventy-four 
books) constituted a one-man encyclopedia for his time. Fascinated by the 
pedigrees of words, he wrote an essay On the Latin Language, now our chief 
guide to early Roman speech. Perhaps in co-operation with the aims of 
Augustus, he tried in his treatise On Country Life (De Re Rustica, 36 B.c..) to 
encourage a return to the land as the best refuge from the disorder of civil strife. 
“My eightieth year,” said his introduction, “warns me that I must pack up and 
prepare to leave this life”; 4“? he would make his last testament a guide to rural 
happiness and peace. He admired the sturdy women who were delivered of 
children in the fields and soon resumed work.**? He mourned the low native birth 
rate that was transforming the population of Rome; “formerly the blessing of 
children was woman’s pride; now she boasts with Ennius that she ‘would rather 
face battle three times than bear one child.’” In his Divine Antiquities he 
concluded that the fertility, order, and courage of a nation require moral 
commandments supported by religious belief. Adopting the distinction of the 
great jurist Q. Mucius Scaevola between two kinds of religion—one for 
philosophers and one for the people ““—he argued that the second must be 
upheld regardless of its intellectual defects; and though he himself accepted only 


a vague pantheism,'* he proposed a vigorous attempt to restore the worship of 
Rome’s ancient deities. Influenced by Cato and Polybius, he in his turn 
decisively affected the religious policy of Augustus and the pious ruralism of 
Virgil. 

As if to complete the work of the elder Cato in every field, Varro continued 
the censor’s Origines in his Life of the Roman People—a history of Roman 
civilization. It is a pity that time has scuttled this and nearly all of Varro’s work, 
while preserving the schoolboy biographies of Cornelius Nepos. In Rome history 
was an art, never also a science; not even in Tacitus did it rise to a critical 
scrutiny and summary of sources. History as rhetoric, however, found in this age 
a brilliant practitioner—Caius Sallustius Crispus (86-35 B.c.). He played a 
vigorous role as politician and warrior on Caesar’s side, governed Numidia, stole 
with skill, and spent a fortune on women; then he retired to a life of luxury and 
letters in a Roman villa that became famous for its gardens and was to be the 
home of emperors. His books, like politics, were a continuation of war by other 
means; his Histories, Jugurthine War, and Catiline were able defenses of the 
populares, powerful attacks upon the “old guard.” He exposed the moral decay 
of Rome,* charged the Senate and the courts with placing property rights above 
human rights, and put into the mouth of Marius a speech asserting the natural 
equality of all classes and demanding a career open to talent wherever born.*° He 
deepened his narratives with philosophical commentary and psychological 
analysis of character, and carved out a style of epigrammatic compactness and 
vivid rapidity which became a model for Tacitus. 

That style, like almost all Roman prose of Sallust’s century and the next, took 
its color and tone from the oratory of the Forum and the courts. The 
development of the legal profession, and the growth of a talkative democracy, 
had widened the demand for public speaking. Schools of rhetoric were 
multiplying despite governmental hostility; “rhetoricians,” said Cicero, “are 
everywhere.” Great masters of the art appeared in the first half of the first 
century before Christ: Marcus Antonius (father of Mark), Lucius Crassus, 
Sulpicius Rufus, Quintus Hortensius. We may imagine the strength of their lungs 
when we hear of audiences that overflowed from the Forum into neighboring 
temples and balconies. The flamboyant eloquence and purchasable conscience of 
Hortensius made him the darling of the aristocracy and one of Rome’s richest 
men; he left his heirs 10,000 casks of wine.*®° His delivery was so animated that 
famous actors like Roscius and Aesopus attended the trials at which he pleaded, 
to perfect their acting by studying his gestures and his delivery. Following the 
example of old Cato, he revised and published his speeches—an art which his 
rival Cicero perfected, and which furthered the influence of rhetoric upon all 


Roman prose. It was through oratory that the Latin language reached its full 
height of colorful eloquence, masculine power, and almost Oriental grace. 
Indeed, the younger orators who came after Hortensius and Cicero condemned 
the luxurious adornment and passionate turbulence of what they called the 
“Asianic” style; and Caesar, Calvus, Brutus, and Pollio pledged themselves to a 
calmer, chaster, sparer “Attic” speech. Here, so long ago, the battle lines formed 
between “romanticism” and “classicism”—between the emotional and the 
intellectual view of life and domination of style. Even in oratory, the young 
classicists complained, the East was conquering Rome. 


V. CICERO’S PEN 


Proud of his speeches, and aware that they were making literature, Cicero felt 
keenly the criticism of the “Attic” school, and defended himself in a long series 
of treatises on oratorical art. In lively dialogues he sketched the history of 
Roman eloquence and laid down the rules for composition, prose rhythm, and 
delivery. He did not admit that his own style was “Asian”; he had modeled it, he 
claimed, upon that of Demosthenes; and he reminded the Atticists that their cold 
and passionless speech drove audiences to sleep or flight. 

The fifty-seven orations that have come down to us from Cicero illustrate all 
the tricks of successful eloquence. They excel in the passionate presentation of 
one side of a question or a character, the entertainment of the auditors with 
humor and anecdote, the appeal to vanity, prejudice, sentiment, patriotism, and 
piety, the ruthless exposure of the real or reported, public or private, faults of the 
opponent or his client, the skillful turning of attention from unfavorable points,, 
the barrage of rhetorical questions framed to make answer difficult or damaging, 
the heaping up of charges, in periodic sentences whose clauses are lashes, and 
whose torrent overwhelms. These speeches do not pretend to be fair; they are 
defamations rather than declamations, briefs that take every advantage of that 
freedom of abuse which, though forbidden to the stage, was allowed in the 
Forum and the courts. Cicero does not hesitate to apply to his victims terms like 
“swine,” “pest,” “butcher,” “filth”; he tells Piso that virgins kill themselves to 
escape his lechery, and excoriates Antony for being publicly affectionate to his 
wife. Audiences and juries enjoyed such vituperation, and no one took it too 
seriously. Cicero corresponded amiably with Piso a few years after the brutal 
attack of the In Pisonem. It is to be admitted, further, that Cicero’s orations 
abound rather in egotism and rhetoric than in moral sincerity, philosophical 
wisdom, or even legal acumen or depth. But what eloquence! Even Demosthenes 


was not so vivid, vital, exuberantly witty, so full of the salt and tang of the 
human fray. Certainly no man before or after Cicero spoke a Latin so seductively 
charming and fluent, so elegantly passionate; this was the zenith of Latin prose. 
“You have discovered all the treasures of oratory,” said the generous Caesar in 
dedicating his book On Analogy to Cicero; “and you have been the first to 
employ them. Thereby you have laid the Roman people under a mighty 
obligation, and you honor your fatherland. You have gained a triumph to be 
preferred to that of the greatest generals. For it is a nobler thing to enlarge the 
boundaries of human intelligence than those of the Roman Empire.”*” 

The speeches betray the politician; the letters of Cicero bare the man, and 
make even the politician forgivable. Nearly all of them were dictated to a 
secretary and never revised by Cicero; most of them were written with no 
thought of publication; seldom, therefore, has a man’s secret soul been so 
completely exposed. “He who reads these letters,” said Nepos, “will not much 
need a history of those times”;** in them the most vital part of the revolutionary 
drama is seen from within, all blinds removed. Usually their style is artless and 
direct and dances with humor and wit;* their language is an attractive mixture of 
literary grace and colloquial ease. They are the most interesting of Cicero’s 
remains; indeed, of all extant Latin prose. It is natural that we should find in so 
large a correspondence (864 letters, ninety of them to Cicero) occasional 
contradictions and insincerities. There is no sign here of the religious piety and 
belief that appear so frequently in Cicero’s essays or in those speeches in which 
he plays up the gods as his last trump. His private opinion of various men, 
especially of Caesar, does not always conform with his public protestation.°° His 
incredible vanity appears more amiably here than in his orations, where he 
seems to be carrying his own statue with him wherever he goes; he smilingly 
confesses that “my own applause has the greatest weight with me.”°! He assures 
us, with charming innocence, that “if ever any man was a stranger to vainglory it 
is myself.”°? We are amused to find so many letters about money and so much 
ado about so many homes. Besides modest villas at Arpinum, Asturae, Puteoli, 
and Pompeii, Cicero had an estate at Formiae valued at 250,000, another at 
Tusculum worth 500,000, and a palace on the Palatine that cost him 3,500,000 
sesterces.“! Such comfort seems outrageous in a philosopher. 

But which of us is so virtuous that his reputation could survive the publication 
of his intimate correspondence? Indeed, as we continue to read these letters, we 
almost come to like the man. He had no more faults, perhaps no greater vanity, 
than we; he made the mistake of immortalizing them with perfect prose. At his 
best he was a hard worker, a tender father, a good friend. We see him in his 
home, loving his books and his children, and trying to love his wife, the 


rheumatic and irritable Terentia, whose wealth and eloquence equaled his own. 
They were too rich to be happy; their worries and quarrels were always in large 
figures; at last, in their old age, he divorced her over some financial dispute. 
Soon afterward he married Publilia, who attracted him by having more money 
than years; but when she showed dislike for his daughter Tullia he sent Publilia 
away, too. Tullia he loved humanly beyond reason; he grieved almost to 
madness at her death and wished to build a temple to her as a deity. Pleasanter 
are the letters to and about Tiro, his chief secretary, who took his dictation in 
shorthand and managed his finances so ably and honestly that Cicero rewarded 
him with freedom. Most numerous are the letters to Atticus, who invested 
Cicero’s savings, extricated him from financial difficulties, published his 
writings, and gave him excellent unheeded advice. To Atticus, wisely absent in 
Greece at the height of the revolution, Cicero writes a letter of typical cordiality 
and charm: 


There is nothing of which I so much feel the want as of him with whom I can communicate 
everything that concerns me; who loves me, who is prudent; to whom I can speak without flattery, 
dissimulation, or reserve. My brother, who is all candor and kindness, is away. ... And you, who 
have so often relieved my cares and anxieties by your counsel, who used to be my companion in 
public matters, my confidant in all private ones, the partaker of all my words and thoughts— 


where are you?” 


In those turbulent days when Caesar crossed the Rubicon, conquered 
Pompey, and made himself dictator, Cicero retired for a moment from political 
life and sought solace in reading and writing philosophy. “Remember,” he 
begged Atticus, “not to give up your books to anybody, but to keep them, as you 
promised, for me. I entertain the strongest affection for them, as I now feel 
disgust for everything else.” In his youth, defending the poet Archias in the 
most modest and amiable of his speeches, he had praised the study of literature 
as “nourishing our adolescence, adorning our prosperity, and delighting our old 
age.”°° Now he took his own counsel, and in little more than two years wrote 
almost a library of philosophy.*" The dissolution of religious belief in the higher 
classes had left a moral vacuum, by which Rome seemed to be drawn into a 
disintegration of character and society. Cicero dreamed that philosophy might 
serve as a substitute for theology in providing for these classes a guide and 
stimulus to right living. He resolved not to construct one more system, but to 
summarize the teachings of the Greek sages and offer them as his last gift to his 
people.°’ He was honest enough to confess that he was for the most part 
adapting, sometimes translating, the treatises of Panaetius, Poseidonius, and 
other recent Greeks.°® But he transformed the dull prose of his models into 
limpid and graceful Latin, enlivened his discourse with dialogue, and passed 


quickly over the deserts of logic and metaphysics to the living problems of 
conduct and statesmanship. Like Lucretius he had to invent a philosophical 
terminology; he succeeded, and put both language and philosophy heavily in his 
debt. Not since Plato had wisdom worn such prose. 

It was from Plato above all that his ideas stemmed. He did not relish the 
dogmatism of the Epicureans, who “talk of divine things with such assurance 
that you would imagine they had come directly from an assemblage of the 
gods”; nor yet that of the Stoics, who so labor the argument from design that 
“you would suppose even the gods had been made for human use”°*’—a theory 
that Cicero himself, in other moods, would not find incredible. His starting point 
is that of the New Academy—a lenient skepticism which denied all certainties 
and found probability sufficient for human life. “In most things,” he writes, “my 
philosophy is that of doubt.® ... May I have your leave not to know what I do 
not know?”®! “Those who seek to learn my personal opinion,” he says, “show an 
unreasonable degree of curiosity”; ° but his coyness soon yields to his talent for 
expression. He scorns sacrifices, oracles, and auguries, and devotes an entire 
treatise to disproving divination. Against the widespread cult of astrology he 
asks if all the men slain at Cannae had been born under the same star.®’ He even 
doubts that a knowledge of the future would be a boon; the future may be as 
unpleasant as much else of the truth that we so recklessly chase. He vainly thinks 
to make short work of old beliefs by laughing them out of court: “When we call 
com Ceres and wine Bacchus we use a common figure of speech; but do you 
imagine that anybody is so insane as to believe that the thing he feeds upon is a 
god?”°* Nevertheless, he is as skeptical of atheism as of any other dogma. He 
rejects the atomism of Democritus and Lucretius; it is as unlikely that unguided 
atoms—even in infinite time—could fall into the order of the existing world as 
that the letters of the alphabet should spontaneously form the Annales of 
Ennius.™ Our ignorance of the gods is no guarantee of their nonexistence; and 
indeed, Cicero argues, the general agreement of mankind establishes a balance 
of probability in favor of Providence. He concludes that religion is indispensable 
to private morals and public order and that no man of sense will attack it.™ 
Hence, while writing against divination, he continued to fulfill the functions of 
official augur. It was not quite hypocrisy; he would have called it statesmanship. 
Roman morals, society, and government were bound up with the old religion and 
could not safely let it die. (The emperors would reason so in persecuting 
Christianity.) When his beloved Tullia died, Cicero inclined more strongly than 
ever to the hope of personal immortality. Many years before, in the “Dream of 
Scipio” with which he ended his Republic, he had borrowed from Pythagoras, 
Plato, and Eudoxus a complex and eloquent myth of a life beyond the grave, in 


which the good great dead enjoyed eternal bliss. But in his private 
correspondence—even in the letters that condoled with bereaved friends—there 
is no mention of an afterlife. 

Knowing the skepticism of his age, he based his moral and political treatises 
on purely secular grounds, independent of supernatural sanctions. He begins (in 
De Finibus) by inquiring for the road to happiness, and hesitantly agrees with the 
Stoics that virtue alone suffices. Therefore (in De Officiis) he examines the way 
of virtue, and by the charm of his style succeeds for a time in making duty 
interesting. “All men are brothers,” he writes, and “the whole world is to be 
considered as the common city of gods and men.” The most perfect morality 
would be a conscientious loyalty to this whole. More immediately a man owes it 
to himself and society, first of all, to establish a sound economic basis to his life, 
and then to fulfill his duties as a citizen. Wise statesmanship is nobler than the 
subtlest philosophy. 

Monarchy is the best form of government when the monarch is good, the 
worst when he is bad—a truism soon to be illustrated in Rome. Aristocracy is 
good when the really best rule; but Cicero, as a member of the middle class, 
could not quite admit that the old entrenched families were the best. Democracy 
is good when the people are virtuous, which, Cicero thought, is never; besides, it 
is vitiated by the false assumption of equality. The best form of government is a 
mixed constitution, like that of pre-Gracchan Rome: the democratic power of the 
assemblies, the aristocratic power of the Senate, the almost royal power of the 
consuls for a year. Without checks and balances monarchy becomes despotism, 
aristocracy becomes oligarchy, democracy becomes mob rule, chaos, and 
dictatorship. Writing five years after Caesar’s consulate, Cicero cast a dart in his 
direction: 


Plato says that from the exaggerated license which people call liberty, tyrants spring up as from 
aroot... and that at last such liberty reduces a nation to slavery. Everything in excess is changed 
into its opposite. . . . For out of such an ungoverned populace one is usually chosen as leader . . . 
someone bold and unscrupulous . . . who curries favor with the people by giving them other 
men’s property. To such a man, because he has much reason for fear if he remains a private 


citizen, the protection of public office is given, and continually renewed. He surrounds himself 


with an armed guard, and emerges as a tyrant over the very people who raised him to power.°8 


Nevertheless, Caesar won; and Cicero thought it best to bury his discontent in 
melodious platitudes on law, friendship, glory, and old age. Silent leges inter 
arma, he said—“laws are silent in time of war’; but at least he could muse on 
the philosophy of law. Following the Stoics, he defined law as “right reason in 
agreement with nature”; i.e., law seeks to make orderly and stable the relations 


that rise out of the social impulses of men. “Nature has inclined us to love men” 


(society), “and this is the foundation of law.””? Friendship should be based not 
upon mutual advantage but upon common interests cemented and limited by 
virtue and justice; the law of friendship should be “neither to ask dishonorable 
things, nor to do them if asked.”’' An honorable life is the best guarantee of a 
pleasant old age. An indulgent and intemperate youth delivers to age a body 
prematurely worn out; but a life well spent can leave both body and mind sound 
to a hundred years; witness Masinissa. Devotion to study may make one 
“unaware of the stealthy approach of old age.”’* Age as well as youth has its 
glories—a tolerant wisdom, the respectful affection of children, desire and 
ambition’s fever cooled. Age may fear death, but not if the mind has been 
formed by philosophy. Beyond the grave there will be, at the best, a new and 
happier life; and at the worst there will be peace.” 


All in all, Cicero’s essays in philosophy are meager in result. Like his 
statesmanship they clung too anxiously to orthodoxy and tradition. He had all 
the curiosity of a scientist and all the timidity of a bourgeois; even in his 
philosophy he remained a politician, reluctant to offend any vote. He collected 
the ideas of others, and balanced pros and cons so well that we come out from 
his sessions by the same door wherein we went. Only one thing redeems these 
little books—the simple beauty of their style. How pleasant Cicero’s Latin is, 
how easy to read, how smoothly and clearly the stream of language flows! When 
he narrates events he catches some of the vivacity that made his speeches chain 
attention; when he describes a character it is with such skill that he mourns that 
he has no time to be Rome’s greatest historian;’* when he lets himself go he 
flowers into the balanced clauses and crashing periods which he had learned 
from Isocrates, and with which he had made the Forum resound. His ideas are 
those of the upper classes, but his style aims to reach the people; for them he 
labors to be clear, toils to make his truisms thrilling, and salts abstractions with 
anecdote and wit. 

He re-created the Latin language. He extended its vocabulary, forged from it 
a flexible instrument for philosophy, fitted it to be the vehicle of learning and 
literature in western Europe for seventeen hundred years. Posterity remembered 
him more as an author than as a statesman. When, despite all his reminders, men 
had almost forgotten the glory of his consulate, they cherished his conquests in 
letters and eloquence. And since the world honors form as well as substance, art 
as well as knowledge and power, he achieved, of all Romans, a fame second 
only to Caesar’s. It was an exception that he could never forgive. 


I Lucretius never uses this word, but calls his primordial particles primordia, elementa, or semina (seeds). 
II Cf. the “indeterminacy” ascribed to the electrons by some physicists of our time. 


III “There are many seeds of things that support our life; and on the other hand there must be many flying 
about that make for disease and death.””” 


IV The words Epicurean and Stoic will be used in these volumes as meaning a believer in the metaphysics 
and ethics of Epicurus, or of Zeno; epicurean and stoic as meaning one who practices, or avoids, soft living 
and sensual indulgence. 


V Cfp. 135. 


VI No one has yet transformed Catullus’ poems into equivalent English verse. The foregoing is an almost 
literal translation of 


Passer, deliciae meae puellae, 
quicum ludere, quern in sinu tenere, 
cui primum digitum dare adpetenti 
et acris solet incitari morsus, 
cum desiderio meo nitenti 


carum nescio quid libet iocari. . . ,” 


‘" Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus, 
rumoresque senum severiorum 
omnes unius aestimemus assis. 

Soles occidere et redire possunt; 
nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
nox est perpetua una dormienda. 
Da mi basia mille, deinde centum 


dein mille altera, dein secunda centum. .. ,“ 


VII Multas per gentes et multa per aequora vectus 
advenio has miseras, frater, ad inferias, 
ut te postremo donarem munere mortis. . . . 
Accipe fraterno multum manantia fletu, 
atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale.” 


IX “The soul of the world is God, and its parts are the true divinities.”” 


* Varro claims that Sallust “was taken in adultery by Annius Milo, soundly beaten with thongs, and 
99.46a 


permitted to escape only after paying a sum of money”;™ but this, too, may be politics. 

XI This last sum had been raised by a loan from a client; we do not know if it was repaid. Forbidden by law 
to receive fees, lawyers received loans instead. Another way of being paid was to be remembered in a 
client’s will. Through bequests of this sort or another Cicero inherited 20,000,000 sesterces in thirty years.”’ 
The constitution of man always rewrites the constitutions of states. 


XII De Republica, 54 B.c..; De Legibus, 52; Academica, De Consolatione, and De Finibus, 45; De Natura 
Deorum, De Divinatione, De Fato, De Virtutibus, De Officiis, De Amicitia, De Senectute, De Gloria, 
Disputationes Tusculanae, all 44 B.c.. In these same two years, 45-44, Cicero wrote five books on oratory. 


CHAPTER Ix 
Caesar 


100-44 B.C. 


I. THE RAKE 


Carus suuius CAgsar traced his pedigree to lulus Ascanius, son of Aeneas, son 
of Venus, daughter of Jupiter: he began and ended as a god. The Julian gens, 
though impoverished, was one of the oldest and noblest in Italy. A Caius Julius 
had been consul in 489, another in 482, a Vopiscus Julius in 473, a Sextus Julius 
in 157, another in 91.' From his uncle-in-law Marius he derived by a kind of 
avuncular heredity an inclination toward radical politics. His mother Aurelia 
was a matron of dignity and wisdom, frugally managing her small home in the 
unfashionable Subura—a district of shops, taverns, and brothels. There Caesar 
was born 100 B.c.., allegedly by the operation that bears his name.' 

“Now was this Caesar,” says Holland’s Suetonius, “wondrous docible and apt 
to learn.” His tutor in Latin, Greek, and rhetoric was a Gaul; with him Caesar 
unconsciously began to prepare himself for his greatest conquest. The youth took 
readily to oratory and almost lost himself in juvenile authorship. He was saved 
by being made military aide to Marcus Thermus in Asia. Nicomedes, ruler of 
Bithynia, took such a fancy to him that Cicero and other gossips later taunted 
him with having “lost his virginity to a king.”* Returning to Rome in 84, he 
married Cossutia to please his father; when, soon afterward, his father died, he 
divorced her and married Cornelia, daughter of that Cinna who had taken over 
the revolution from Marius. When Sulla came to power he ordered Caesar to 
divorce Cornelia; when Caesar refused, Sulla confiscated his patrimony and 
Cornelia’s dowry, and listed him for death. 

Caesar fled from Italy and joined the army in Cilicia. On Sulla’s death he 
returned to Rome (78), but finding his enemies in power he left again for Asia. 
Pirates captured him on the way, took him to one of their Cilician lairs, and 
offered to free him for twenty talents ($72,000); he reproached them for 
underestimating his value, and volunteered to give them fifty. Having sent his 
servants to raise the money, he amused himself by writing poems and reading 


them to his captors. They did not like them. He called them dull barbarians and 
promised to hang them at the earliest opportunity. When the ransom came he 
hurried to Miletus, engaged vessels and crews, chased and caught the pirates, 
recovered the ransom, and crucified them; but being a man of great clemency, he 
had their throats cut first? Then he went to Rhodes to study rhetoric and 
philosophy. 

Back again in Rome, he divided his energies between politics and love. He 
was handsome, though already worried about his thinning hair. When Cornelia 
died (68) he married Pompeia, granddaughter of Sulla. As this was a purely 
political marriage, he did not scruple to carry on liaisons in the fashion of his 
time; but in such number and with such ambigendered diversity that Curio 
(father of his later general) called him omnium mulierum vir et omnium virorum 
mulier—‘“the husband of every woman and the wife of every man.”* He would 
continue these habits in his campaigns, dallying with Cleopatra in Egypt, with 
Queen Eunoe in Numidia, and with so many ladies in Gaul that his soldiers in 
fond jest called him moechus calvus, the “bald adulterer”; in his triumph after 
conquering Gaul they sang a couplet warning all husbands to keep their wives 
under lock and key as long as Caesar was in town. The aristocracy hated him 
doubly—for undermining their privileges and seducing their wives. Pompey 
divorced his wife for her intimacy with Caesar. Cato’s passionate hostility was 
not all philosophical: his half sister Servilia was the most devoted of Caesar’s 
mistresses. When Cato, suspecting Caesar’s complicity with Catiline, challenged 
him in the Senate to read aloud a note just brought to him, Caesar passed it to 
Cato without comment; it was a love letter from Servilia.” Her passion for him 
continued throughout his life, and merciless gossip, in her later years, charged 
her with surrendering her daughter Tertia to Caesar’s lust. During the Civil War, 
at a public auction, Caesar “knocked down” some confiscated estates of 
irreconcilable aristocrats to Servilia at a nominal price; when some expressed 
surprise at the low figure, Cicero remarked, in a pithy pun that might have cost 
him his life, Tertia deducta, which could either mean “a third off,” or refer to the 
rumor that Servilia had brought her daughter to Caesar. Tertia became the wife 
of Caesar’s prime assassin, Cassius. So the amours of men mingle with the 
commotions of states. 

Probably these diversified investments helped Caesar’s rise as well as his fall. 
Every woman he won was an influential friend, usually in the enemy’s camp; 
and most of them remained his devotees even when his passion had cooled to 
courtesy. Crassus, though his wife Tertulla was reported to be Caesar’s mistress, 
lent him vast sums to finance his candidacies with bribes and games; at one time 
Caesar owed him 800 talents ($2,880,000). Such loans were not acts of 


generosity or friendship; they were campaign contributions, to be repaid with 
political favors or military spoils. Crassus, like Atticus, needed protection and 
opportunities for his millions. Most Roman politicians of the time incurred 
similar “debts”: Mark Antony owed 40,000,000 sesterces, Cicero 60,000,000, 
Milo 70,000,000—though these figures may be conservative slanders. We must 
think of Caesar as at first an unscrupulous politician and a reckless rake, slowly 
transformed by growth and responsibility into one of history’s most profound 
and conscientious statesmen. We must not forget, as we rejoice at his faults, that 
he was a great man notwithstanding. We cannot equate ourselves with Caesar by 
proving that he seduced women, bribed ward leaders, and wrote books. 


II. THE CONSUL 


Caesar began as the secret ally of Catiline and ended as the remaker of Rome. 
Hardly a year after Sulla’s death he prosecuted Gnaeus Dolabella, a tool of the 
Sullan reaction; the jury voted against Caesar, but the people applauded his 
democratic offensive and his brilliant speech. He could not rival Cicero’s verve 
and wit, passionate periods, and rhetorical flagellations; indeed, Caesar disliked 
this “Asianic” style and disciplined himself to the masculine brevity and stern 
simplicity that were to distinguish his Commentaries on the Gallic and Civil 
Wars. Nevertheless, he was soon ranked as second only to Cicero in eloquence.° 

In 68 he was chosen quaestor and was assigned to serve in Spain. He led 
military expeditions against the native tribes, sacked towns, and collected 
enough plunder to pay off some of his debts. At the same time he won the 
gratitude of Spanish cities by lowering the interest charges on the sums that had 
been lent them by the Roman bankers. Coming at Gades upon a statue of 
Alexander, he reproached himself for having accomplished so little at an age 
when the Macedonian had conquered half the Mediterranean world. He returned 
to Rome and plunged again into the race for office and power. In 65 he was 
elected aedile, or commissioner of public works. He spent his money—i.e., the 
money of Crassus—in adorning the Forum with new buildings and colonnades, 
and courted the populace with unstinted games. Sulla had removed from the 
Capitol the trophies of Marius—banners, pictures, and spoils representing the 
features and victories of the old radical; Caesar had these restored, to the joy of 
Marius’ veterans; and by that act alone he announced his rebel policy. The 
conservatives protested and marked him out as a man to be broken. 

In 64, as president of a commission appointed to try cases of murder, he 
summoned to his tribunal the surviving agents of Sulla’s proscriptions and 


sentenced several of them to exile or death. In 63 he voted in the Senate against 
the execution of Catiline’s accomplices and remarked casually, in his speech, 
that human personality does not outlive death;’ it was apparently the only part of 
his speech that offended no one. In that same year he was elected pontifex 
maximus, head of the Roman religion. In 62 he was chosen praetor, and 
prosecuted a leading conservative for embezzling public funds. In 61 he was 
appointed propraetor for Spain, but his creditors prevented his departure. He 
admitted that he needed 25,000,000 sesterces in order to have nothing.® Crassus 
came to his rescue by underwriting all his obligations. Caesar proceeded to 
Spain, led militarily brilliant campaigns against tribes with a passion for 
independence, and came back to Rome with spoils enough to pay off his debts 
and yet so enrich the Treasury that the Senate voted him a triumph. Perhaps the 
optimates were subtle; they knew that Caesar wished to stand for the consulate, 
that the law forbade candidacy in absence, and that the triumphator was required 
by law to remain outside the city until the day of his triumph—which the Senate 
had set for after the election. But Caesar forewent his triumph, entered the city, 
and campaigned with irresistible energy and skill. 

His victory was obtained by his clever attachment of Pompey to the liberal 
cause. Pompey had just returned from the East after a succession of military and 
diplomatic achievements. By clearing the sea of pirates he had restored security 
to Mediterranean trade, and prosperity to the cities it served. He had pleased the 
capitalists of Rome by conquering Bithynia, Pontus, and Syria; he had deposed 
and set up kings and had lent them money from his spoils at lush rates of 
interest; he had accepted a huge bribe from the king of Egypt to come and quell 
a revolt there, and then had refrained from carrying out the compact on the 
ground that it was illegal;? he had pacified Palestine and made it a client state of 
Rome; he had founded thirty-nine cities and had established law, order, and 
peace; all in all he had behaved with judgment, statesmanship, and profit. Now 
he had brought back to Rome such wealth in taxes and tribute, goods captured 
and slaves ransomed or sold, that he was able to contribute 200,000,000 
sesterces to the Treasury, add 350,000,000 to its annual revenues, distribute 
384,000,000 among his soldiers, and yet keep enough for himself to rival 
Crassus as one of the two richest men in Rome. 

The Senate was more frightened than pleased at these accomplishments. It 
trembled when it heard that Pompey had landed at Brundisium (62) with an 
army personally devoted to him and capable at his word of making him dictator. 
He magnanimously relieved its fears by disbanding his troops and entering 
Rome with no other retinue than his personal staff. His triumph lasted two days, 
but even that time proved insufficient for all the floats that pictured his victories 


and displayed his garnerings. The ungrateful Senate rejected his request that 
state lands be given his soldiers, refused to ratify his agreements with conquered 
kings, and restored those arrangements that Lucullus had made in the East and 
which Pompey had ignored. The effect of these actions was to break down 
Cicero’s concordia ordinum, or alliance of the higher classes, and throw Pompey 
and the capitalists into a flirtation with the populares. Taking full advantage of 
the situation, Caesar formed with Pompey and Crassus the First Triumvirate 
(60), by which each pledged himself to oppose legislation unsatisfactory to any 
one of them. Pompey agreed to support Caesar for the consulate, and Caesar 
promised, if elected, to carry through the measures in which Pompey had been 
rebuffed by the Senate. 

The campaign was bitter, and bribery flourished on both sides. When Cato, 
leader of the conservatives, heard that his party was buying votes, he unbent and 
approved the procedure as in a noble cause. The populares elected Caesar, the 
optimates Bibulus. Caesar had hardly entered upon his consulate (59) when he 
proposed to the Senate the measures asked for by Pompey: a distribution of land 
to 20,000 of the poorer citizens, including Pompey’s soldiers; the ratification of 
Pompey’s arrangements in the East; and a one-third reduction of the sum which 
the publicans had pledged themselves to raise from the Asiatic provinces. As the 
Senate opposed each of these measures by every means, Caesar, like the 
Gracchi, offered them directly to the Assembly. The conservatives induced 
Bibulus to use his veto power to forbid a vote, and had omens declared 
unfavorable. Caesar ignored the omens and persuaded the Assembly to impeach 
Bibulus; and an enthusiastic popularis emptied a pot of ordure upon Bibulus’ 
head. Caesar’s bills were carried. As in the case of the Gracchi, they combined 
an agrarian policy with a financial program pleasing to the business class. 
Pompey was impressed by Caesar’s performance of his pledges. He took 
Caesar’s daughter Julia as his fourth wife, and the entente between plebs and 
bourgeoisie became a feast of love. The Triumvirs promised the radical wing of 
their following that they would support Publius Clodius for the tribunate in the 
fall of 59. Meanwhile they kept the voters in good humor with profuse 
amusements and games. 

In April Caesar submitted his second land bill, by which the areas owned by 
the state in Campania were to be distributed among poor citizens who had three 
children. The Senate was again ignored, the Assembly passed the bill, and, after 
a century of effort, the Gracchan policy triumphed. Bibulus kept to his house and 
contented himself with periodical announcements that the omens were 
unpropitious to legislation. Caesar administered public affairs without consulting 
him, so that the town wits referred to the year as “the consulate of Julius and 


Caesar.” To bring the Senate under public scrutiny, he established the first 
newspaper by having clerks make a record of Senatorial and other public 
proceedings and news, and post these Acta Diurna, or “Daily Doings,” on the 
walls of the forums. From these walls the reports were copied and sent by 
private messengers to all parts of the Empire.'® 

Toward the end of this historic consulate Caesar had himself appointed 
governor of Cisalpine and Narbonese Gaul for the ensuing five years. As no 
troops could lawfully be stationed in Italy, the command over the legions 
stationed in north Italy gave its possessor military power over the whole 
peninsula. To guarantee the maintenance of his legislation, Caesar secured the 
election of his friends Gabinius and Piso as consuls for 58 and married Piso’s 
daughter Calpurnia. To ensure continued support from the plebs he lent his 
decisive aid to the election of Clodius as tribune for 58. He did not let his plans 
be influenced by the fact that he had recently divorced his third wife, Pompeia, 
on suspicion of adultery with Clodius. 


III. MORALS AND POLITICS 


Publius Clodius Pulcher (the Handsome) was a scion of the Claudian gens, a 
young aristocrat whose courage knew no fear and his morals no restraint. Like 
Catiline and Caesar he descended from his rank to lead the poor against the rich. 
To be eligible as a tribune of the people he had himself adopted into a plebeian 
family. To redistribute the concentrated wealth of Rome and to destroy Cicero— 
who had abused his sister Clodia and stood for the sanctity of property—he 
served as a subaltern to Caesar until he could take power into his own hands. He 
admired Caesar’s policies and loved Caesar’s wife. To gain access to her he 
disguised himself as a woman, entered the house of Caesar, then (62) high priest, 
took part in the ceremonies offered by women alone to the Bona Dea, was 
detected, accused, and publicly tried (61) for having violated the mysteries of the 
Good Goddess. Caesar, called as a witness, said that he had no charge to make 
against Clodius. Why, then, asked the prosecutor, had he divorced Pompeia? 
“Because,” said Caesar, “my wife must be above suspicion.” It was a clever 
answer, which neither exonerated nor condemned a valuable political aide. 
Various witnesses—perhaps bribed—told the court that Clodius had had 
relations with Clodia and had seduced his sister Tertia after her marriage to 
Lucullus. Clodius protested that he had been away from Rome on the day of the 
alleged sacrilege; Cicero, however, testified that Clodius had on that day been 
with him in Rome. The populace thought the whole affair a Senatorial plot to 


destroy a populares leader and cried out for acquittal. Crassus—some say at 
Caesar’s behest—bribed a number of judges for Clodius. The radicals for once 
had the more money, and Clodius was freed. Caesar took advantage of the 
situation to exchange an inconveniently conservative wife for the daughter of a 
senator allied to the popular cause. 

He had hardly retired from office when some conservatives proposed the 
complete annulment of his legislation. Cato did not conceal his opinion that 
these “Julian laws” should be wiped off the statute books. The Senate hesitated 
to fling so open a challenge to Caesar armed with legions and to Clodius 
wielding the tribunate. In 63 Cato had wooed the populace for the conservatives 
by renewing the state distribution of cheap corn; now (58) Clodius countered by 
making the dole completely free to all who came for it. He passed bills through 
the Assembly forbidding the use of religious vetoes against legislative 
procedures and restoring the legality of the collegia, which the Senate had tried 
to disband. He reorganized these guilds into voting blocs and won such fealty 
from them that they provided him with an armed guard. Fearing that after his 
year as tribune had expired Cato or Cicero might attempt to undo Caesar’s work, 
Clodius persuaded the Assembly to send Cato as commissioner to Cyprus, and to 
pass a decree banishing any man who had put Roman citizens to death without 
securing, as law required, the Assembly’s consent. Cicero saw that the measure 
was aimed at him and fled to Greece, where cities and dignitaries rivaled one 
another in offering him hospitality and honors. The Assembly decreed that 
Cicero’s property should be confiscated, and his house on the Palatine was razed 
to the ground. 

It was Cicero’s good fortune that Clodius, overcome with success, now 
attacked both Pompey and Caesar, and planned to make himself sole leader of 
the plebs. Pompey retaliated by supporting the petition of Cicero’s brother 
Quintus for the orator’s recall. The Senate appealed to all Roman citizens in Italy 
to come to the capital and vote on the proposal. Clodius brought an armed gang 
into the Field of Mars to supervise the balloting, and Pompey engaged a needy 
aristocrat, Annius Milo, to organize a rival band. Riot and bloodshed ensued, 
many men were killed, and Quintus barely escaped with his life. But his measure 
carried, and after months of exile Cicero returned in triumph to Italy (57). 
Multitudes greeted him as he passed from Brundisium to Rome; there the 
welcoming crowd was so great that Cicero feigned fear that he would be accused 
of having contrived his banishment for the sake of this glorious restoration." 

Apparently he had pledged himself to Pompey, and perhaps to Caesar, as the 
price of his recall. Caesar lent him large sums to recoup his finances and refused 
to take interest.'* For several years now Cicero became the advocate of the 


Triumvirs in the Senate. When a dearth of grain threatened Rome (57), he 
secured for Pompey an extraordinary commission with full power for six years 
over all the food supply of Rome and over all ports and trade. Pompey again 
acquitted himself well, but the constitution of the Republic suffered another 
blow, and government by men continued to replace government by laws. In 56 
Cicero persuaded the Senate to vote a substantial amount for the payment of 
Caesar’s troops in Gaul. In 54 he unsuccessfully defended the extortionate 
provincial administration of Aulus Gabinius, a friend of the Triumvirs. In 55 he 
canceled all the favor he had gained with Caesar by an abusive attack upon 
another provincial governor, Calpurnius Piso. He remembered too vividly that 
Piso had voted for his banishment; he forgot that Piso’s daughter was Caesar’s 
wife. 

Upon Cato’s return (57) from his brilliant reorganization of Cyprian affairs, 
the conservatives reformed their lines. Clodius, now the enemy of Pompey, 
accepted the invitation of the aristocracy to lend it the assistance of his 
popularity and his thugs. Literature took on an anti-Caesarian tint; the epigrams 
of Calvus and Catullus flew like poisoned darts into the camp of the Triumvirs. 
As Caesar moved farther and farther into Gaul, and news came of the many 
dangers that he faced, hope sprung anew in noble breasts; after all, said Cicero, 
there are many ways in which a man may die. If we may believe Caesar, several 
conservatives opened negotiations with Ariovistus, the German leader, for the 
assassination of Caesar.'* Domitius, running for the consulate, announced that if 
elected he would at once move for Caesar’s recall—which meant Caesar’s 
indictment and trial. Veering with the wind, Cicero proposed that on May 25, 56, 
the Senate should consider the abrogation of Caesar’s land laws. 


IV. THE CONQUEST OF GAUL 


In the spring of 58 Caesar took up his duties as governor of Cisalpine and 
Narbonese Gaul—i.e., northern Italy and southern France. In 71 Ariovistus had 
led 15,000 Germans into Gaul at the request of one Gallic tribe seeking 
assistance against another. He had provided the desired aid and then had 
remained to establish his rule over all the tribes of northeastern Gaul. One of 
these, the Aedui, appealed to Rome for help against the Germans (61); the 
Senate authorized the Roman governor of Narbonese Gaul to comply, but almost 
at the same time it listed Ariovistus among rulers friendly to Rome. Meanwhile 
120,000 Germans crossed the Rhine, settled in Flanders, and so strengthened 
Ariovistus that he treated the native population as subject peoples and dreamed 


of conquering all Gaul.'* At the same time the Helvetii, centering about Geneva, 


began migrating westward, 368,000 strong, and Caesar was warmed that they 
planned to cross his province of Narbonese Gaul on their way to southwestern 
France. “From the sources of the Rhine to the Atlantic Ocean,” says Mommsen, 
“the German tribes were in motion; the whole line of the Rhine was threatened 
by them; it was a movement like that when the Alemanni and the Franks threw 
themselves upon the falling empire of the Caesars . . . five hundred years 
afterward.”'? While Rome plotted against him, Caesar plotted to save Rome. 

At his own expense, and without the authority he should have sought from the 
Senate, he raised and equipped four extra legions besides the four already 
provided him. He sent a peremptory invitation to Ariovistus to come and discuss 
the situation; as he had expected, Ariovistus refused. Deputations came now to 
Caesar from many Gallic tribes, asking for his protection. Caesar declared war 
against both Ariovistus and the Helvetii, marched northward, and met the 
Helvetian avalanche in a bloody battle at Bibracte, capital of the Aedui, near the 
modern Autun. Caesar’s legions won, but by a narrow margin; in these matters 
we must for the most part follow his own account. The Helvetii offered to return 
to their Swiss homeland; Caesar agreed to give them safe passage, but on 
condition that their territory should accept the rule of Rome. All Gaul now sent 
him thanks for its deliverance, and begged his aid in expelling Ariovistus. He 
met the Germans near Ostheim," and slew or captured (he tells us) nearly all of 
them (58). Ariovistus escaped, but died soon afterward. 

Caesar took it for granted that his liberation of Gaul was also a conquest of it: 
he began at once to reorganize it under Roman authority, with the excuse that in 
no other way could it be protected against Germany. Some Gauls, unconvinced, 
rebelled, and invoked the aid of the Belgae, a powerful tribe of Germans and 
Celts inhabiting north Gaul between the Seine and the Rhine. Caesar defeated 
their army on the banks of the Aisne; then, with a celerity of movement that 
never allowed his foes to unite, he moved in succession against the Suessiones, 
Ambiani, Nervii, and Aduatici, conquered them, despoiled them, and sold the 
captives to the slave merchants of Italy. Somewhat prematurely he announced 
the conquest of Gaul; the Senate proclaimed it a Roman province (56), and the 
common people of Rome, as imperialistic as any general, shouted the praises of 
their distant champion. Caesar recrossed the Alps into Cisalpine Gaul, busied 
himself with its internal administration, replenished his legions, and invited 
Pompey and Crassus to meet him at Luca to plan a united defense against the 
conservative reaction. 

To forestall Domitius they agreed that Pompey and Crassus should run 
against him for the consulate for 55 B.c..; that Pompey should be made governor 


of Spain, and Crassus of Syria, for five years (54-50); that Caesar should be 
continued for another five years (53-49) as governor of Gaul; and that at the end 
of this term he should be allowed to seek a second consulate. He furnished his 
colleagues and friends, from the booty of Gaul, with funds to finance their 
campaigns; he sent great sums to Rome to provide work for the unemployed, 
commissions for his supporters, and prestige for himself, by an extensive 
program of public buildings; and he so oiled the palms of the senators who came 
to sample his loot that the movement to repeal his laws collapsed. Pompey and 
Crassus were elected consuls after the usual bribery, and Caesar returned to the 
task of persuading the Gauls that peace is sweeter than freedom. 

Trouble was brewing on the Rhine below Cologne. Two German tribes had 
crossed into Belgic Gaul as far as Liége, and the nationalist party in Gaul was 
seeking their help against the Romans. Caesar met the invaders near Xanten 
(55), drove them back to the Rhine, and slew such of them—women and 
children as well as men—as were not drowned in the river. His engineers then 
built in ten days a bridge over the great stream, there 1400 feet wide; Caesar’s 
legions crossed, and fought long enough on German soil to establish the Rhine 
as a secure frontier. After two weeks he retraced his steps into Gaul. 

We do not know why he now invaded Britain. Possibly he was lured by 
rumors that gold or pearls abounded there; or he wished to capture the tin and 
iron deposits of Britain for Roman exportation; or he resented the aid that 
Britons had sent to the Gauls, and thought that Roman power in Gaul must be 
made secure in every direction. He led a small force across the Channel at its 
narrowest point, defeated the unprepared Britons, took a few notes, and returned 
(55). A year later he crossed again, overcame the British under Cassivelaunus, 
reached the Thames, exacted promise of tribute, and sailed back to Gaul. 

Perhaps he had heard that revolt was once more agitating the Gallic tribes. He 
suppressed the Eburones and marched again into Germany (53). Returning, he 
left his main army in northern Gaul, while with his remaining troops he went to 
winter in north Italy, hoping to devote a few months to mending his fences in 
Rome. But early in 52 word came to him that Vercingetorix, the ablest of the 
Gallic chieftains, had united nearly all the tribes in a war for independence. 
Caesar’s situation was precarious in the extreme. Most of his legions were in the 
north, and the country between them and himself was in rebel hands. He led a 
small detachment over the snow-covered Cevennes against Auvergne; when 
Vercingetorix brought up his forces to defend it, Caesar left Decimus Brutus in 
command and, with a few horsemen, rode in disguise across all Gaul from south 
to north, rejoined his main army, and at once led them to the attack. He besieged, 
captured, and sacked Avaricum (Bourges) and Cenabum (Orléans), massacred 


their populations, and replenished his depleted supplies with their treasuries. He 
moved on to assail Gergovia; there, however, the Gauls resisted so resolutely 
that he was compelled to withdraw. The Aedui, whom he had rescued from the 
Germans, and who heretofore had remained his allies, now deserted him, 
captured his base and stores at Soissons, and prepared to drive him back into 
Narbonese Gaul. 

It was the lowest ebb of Caesar’s fortunes, and for a time he considered 
himself lost. He staked everything upon a siege of Alesia (Alise Ste.-Reine), 
where Vercingetorix had gathered 30,000 troops. Caesar had hardly distributed a 
like number of soldiers around the city when word came that 250,000 Gauls 
were marching down upon him from the north. He ordered his men to raise two 
concentric walls of earth around the city, one before them, the other behind 
them. Against these walls and the desperate Romans the armies of Vercingetorix 
and his allies threw themselves in repeated vain attacks. After a week the army 
of relief broke up in disorder for lack of discipline and supplies, and melted into 
ineffectual bands at the very moment when the Romans had reached the end of 
their stores. Soon thereafter the starving city sent Vercingetorix at his own 
suggestion as a prisoner to Caesar, and then surrendered to the Roman’s mercy 
(52). The town was spared, but all its soldiers were given to the legionaries as 
slaves. Vercingetorix was led in chains to Rome; there he later graced Caesar’s 
triumph and paid with his life for his devotion to liberty. 

The siege of Alesia decided the fate of Gaul and the character of French 
civilization. It added to the Roman Empire a country twice the size of Italy and 
opened the purses and markets of 5,000,000 people to Roman trade. It saved 
Italy and the Mediterranean world for four centuries from barbarian invasion; 
and it lifted Caesar from the verge of ruin to a new height of reputation, wealth, 
and power. After another year of sporadic revolts, which the angry general put 
down with uncharacteristic severity, all Gaul accepted subjection to Rome. Once 
his victory was certain Caesar became again the generous conqueror; he treated 
the tribes with such lenience that in all the ensuing Civil War, when he and 
Rome would have been helpless to retaliate, they made no move to throw off the 
yoke. For three hundred years Gaul remained a Roman province, prospered 
under the Roman peace, learned and transformed the Latin language, and 
became the channel through which the culture of classic antiquity passed into 
northern Europe. Doubtless neither Caesar nor his contemporaries foresaw the 
immense consequences of his bloody triumph. He thought he had saved Italy, 
won a province, and forged an army; he did not suspect that he was the creator 
of French civilization. 


Rome, which had known Caesar only as a spendthrift, rake, politician, and 
reformer, was amazed to find him also a tireless administrator and a resourceful 
general. At the same time it discovered in him a major historian. In the midst of 
his campaigns, disturbed by the attacks upon him in Rome, he had recorded and 
defended his conquest of Gaul in Commentaries whose military conciseness and 
artful simplicity raised them, despite a thousand milia passuum, from a partisan 
pamphlet to a high place in Latin literature. Even Cicero, shifting again, sang a 
paean in his praise, and anticipated the verdict of history: 


It is not the ramparts of the Alps, nor the foaming and flooding Rhine, but the arms and 
generalship of Caesar which I account our true shield and barrier against the invasion of the Gauls 
and the barbarous tribes of Germany. It is to him we owe it that, should the mountains be leveled 


with the plain and the rivers be dried up, we should still hold our Italy fortified not by nature’s 


bulwarks but by the exploits and victories of Caesar.16 


To which should be added the tribute of a great German: 


That there is a bridge connecting the past glory of Hellas and Rome with the prouder fabric of 
modern history, that western Europe is Romanic, and Germanic Europe classic ... all this is the 
work of Caesar; and while the creation of his great predecessor in the East has been almost wholly 
reduced to ruin by the tempests of the Middle Ages, the structure of Caesar has outlasted those 


thousands of years which have changed religions and states. 1” 


V. THE DEGRADATION OF DEMOCRACY 


During the second quinquennium of Caesar in Gaul, Roman politics had 
become an unparalleled chaos of corruption and violence. Pompey and Crassus, 
as consuls, pursued their policies by the bribery of votes, the intimidation of 
juries, and occasional murder.'® When their year of office ended, Crassus 
recruited and conscripted a large army and sailed for Syria. He crossed the 
Euphrates and met the Parthians at Carrhae. Their superior cavalry defeated him, 
and his son fell in the battle. Crassus was withdrawing his forces in good order 
when the Parthian general invited him to a conference. He went and was 
treacherously slain. His head was sent to play the part of Pentheus in a 
performance of Euripides’ Bacchae at the Parthian court; and his leaderless 
army, long wearied of the campaign, disappeared in a disorderly rout (53). 

Meanwhile Pompey too had levied an army, presumably to complete the 
conquest of Spain. Had Caesar’s plans matured, Pompey would have brought 
Farther Spain, and Crassus Armenia and Parthia, within the orbit of Roman 
power at the same time that Caesar was extending the frontier to the Thames and 
the Rhine. Instead of leading his legions to Spain, Pompey kept them in Italy, 


except for one which he lent to Caesar in the crisis of the Gallic revolt. In 54 the 
strongest tie that held him to Caesar was cut by the death of his wife Julia in 
childbirth. Caesar offered him his grandniece Octavia, now Caesar’s nearest 
female relative, and asked for the hand of Pompey’s daughter; but Pompey 
refused both proposals. The debacle of Crassus and his army in the following 
year removed another balancing force, for a victorious Crassus would have 
opposed the dictatorship of either Caesar or Pompey. Henceforth Pompey openly 
allied himself with the conservatives. His plan to secure supreme power through 
legal forms had now only one obstacle—the ambition and army of Caesar. 
Knowing that Caesar’s command would expire in 49, Pompey secured decrees 
continuing his own command to the end of 46, and requiring all Italians capable 
of bearing arms to take an oath of military fealty to him personally; in this way, 
he trusted, time itself would make him master of Rome.?° 

While the potential dictators maneuvered for position, the capital filled with 
the odor of a dying democracy. Verdicts, offices, provinces, and client kings 
were sold to the highest bidders. In the year 53 the first voting division in the 
Assembly was paid 10,000,000 sesterces for its vote.*? When money failed, 
murder was available;*! or a man’s past was raked over, and blackmail brought 
him to terms. Crime flourished in the city, brigandage in the country; no police 
force existed to control it. Rich men hired bands of gladiators to protect them, or 
to support them in the comitia. The lowest elements in Italy were attracted to 
Rome by the smell of money or the gift of corn, and made the meetings of the 
Assembly a desecration. Any man who would vote as paid was admitted to the 
rolls, whether citizen or not; sometimes only a minority of those who cast ballots 
were entitled to vote. The privilege of addressing the Assembly had on several 
occasions to be won by storming the rostrum and holding it by main force. 
Legislation came to be determined by the fluctuating superiority of rival gangs; 
those who voted the wrong way were, now and then, beaten to within an inch of 
their lives, after which their houses were set afire. Following one such meeting 
Cicero wrote: “The Tiber was full of the corpses of citizens, the public sewers 
were stuffed with them, and slaves had to mop up with sponges the blood that 
streamed from the Forum.”” 

Clodius and Milo were Rome’s most distinguished experts in this brand of 
parliament. They organized rival bands of ruffians for political purposes, and 
hardly a day passed without some test of their strength. One day Clodius 
assaulted Cicero in the street; another day his warriors burned down Milo’s 
house; at last Clodius himself was caught by Milo’s gang and killed (52). The 
proletariat, not privy to all his plots, honored Clodius as a martyr, gave him a 
mighty funeral, carried the body to the senate house, and burned the building 


over him as his funeral pyre. Pompey brought in his soldiers and dispersed the 
mob. As reward he asked from the Senate, and received, appointment as “consul 
without colleague,” a phrase that Cato recommended as more pleasant than 
“dictator.” Pompey then put through the Assemblycowed by his troops—several 
measures aimed at political corruption, and another repealing the right (which 
his bill of 55 had granted to Caesar) to stand for the consulate while absent from 
Rome. He impartially supervised, with military force, the operation of the courts; 
Milo was tried for the murder of Clodius, was condemned despite Cicero’s 
defense," and fled to Marseilles. Cicero went off to govern Cilicia (51), and 
acquitted himself there with a degree of competence and integrity which 
surprised and offended his friends. All the elements of wealth and order in the 
capital resigned themselves to the dictatorship of Pompey, while the poorer 
classes hopefully awaited the coming of Caesar. 


VI. CIVIL WAR 


A century of revolution had broken down a selfish and narrow aristocracy, 
but had put no other government in its place. Unemployment, bribery, bread and 
circuses had corrupted the Assembly into an ill-informed and passion-ridden 
mob obviously incapable of ruling itself, much less an empire. Democracy had 
fallen by Plato’s formula: liberty had become license, and chaos begged an end 
to liberty.** Caesar agreed with Pompey that the Republic was dead; it was now, 
he said, “a mere name, without body or form”; dictatorship was unavoidable. 
But he had hoped to establish a leadership that would be progressive, that would 
not freeze the status quo, but would lessen the abuses, inequities, and destitution 
which had degraded democracy. He was now fifty-four, and surely weakened by 
his long campaigns in Gaul; he did not relish a war against his fellow citizens 
and his former friends. But he saw the snares that had been prepared for him, 
and resented them as an ill-reward for one who had saved Italy. His term as 
governor of Gaul would end on March 1, 49; he could not run for the consulship 
until the fall of that year; in the interval he would lose the immunity of an 
officeholder, and could not enter Rome without subjecting himself to those 
proscriptions which were among the favorite weapons of party warfare in Rome. 
Already Marcus Marcellus had proposed to the Senate that Caesar should be 
deposed from his governorship before its expiration—which meant self-exile or 
trial. The tribunes of the plebs had saved him by their veto, but the Senate 
clearly favored the motion. Cato frankly expressed the hope that Caesar would 
be accused, tried, and banished from Italy. 


Caesar made every effort at conciliation. When, at Pompey’s suggestion, the 
Senate asked both generals to release to it a legion for use against Parthia, 
Caesar at once complied, though his force was small; and when Pompey asked 
Caesar for the return of the legion sent him a year before, Caesar dispatched it to 
him without delay. His friends informed him, however, that instead of being sent 
to Parthia these legions were being kept at Capua. Through his supporters in the 
Senate Caesar requested a renewal of the Assembly’s earlier decree permitting 
him to stand for the consulship in absence. The Senate refused to submit the 
motion and demanded that Caesar dismiss his troops. Caesar felt that his legions 
were his only protection; perhaps he had nourished their personal loyalty with a 
view to just such a crisis as this. Nevertheless, he proposed to the Senate that 
both he and Pompey should lay down their commissions—an offer which 
seemed to the people of Rome so reasonable that they garlanded his messenger 
with flowers. The Senate favored the plan, 370 to 22, but Pompey balked at it. In 
the last days of the year 50 the Senate declared Caesar a public enemy unless he 
should abandon his command by July 1. On the first day of 49 Curio read to the 
Senate a letter in which Caesar agreed to disband all but two of his ten legions if 
he might retain the governorship till 48; but he spoiled the offer by adding that 
he would look upon its rejection as a declaration of war. Cicero spoke for the 
proposal, and Pompey agreed to it; but the consul Lentulus intervened and drove 
Caesar’s lieutenants, Curio and Antony, from the senate house.*° After a long 
debate the reluctant Senate, persuaded by Lentulus, Cato, and Marcellus, gave 
Pompey orders and powers to “see that no harm should come to the state”—the 
Roman phrase for dictatorship and martial law. 

Caesar hesitated more than was his wont. Legally the Senate was right, he had 
no authority to name the conditions under which he would resign his command. 
He knew that civil war might bring Gaul to revolt and Italy to ruin. But to yield 
was to surrender the Empire to incompetence and reaction. Amid his 
deliberations he learned that one of his nearest friends and ablest lieutenants, 
Titus Labienus, had gone over to Pompey. He summoned the soldiers of his 
favorite Thirteenth Legion and laid the situation before them. His first word won 
them: Commilitones!—“fellow soldiers.” They who had seen him share their 
hardships and perils, who had had to complain that he risked himself too readily, 
recognized his right to use this word; he had always addressed them so rather 
than with the curt Milites! of less gracious commanders. Most of his men came 
from Cisalpine Gaul, to which he had extended Roman citizenship; they knew 
that the Senate had refused to recognize this grant and that one senator had 
flogged a Cisalpine Gaul just to show his contempt for Caesar’s 
enfranchisement; it was illegal to flog a Roman citizen. They had learned to 


respect Caesar—even, in their rough mute way, to love him—during their many 
campaigns. He had been severe with cowardice and indiscipline, but he had been 
lenient with their human faults, had winked at their sexual escapades, had spared 
them unnecessary dangers, had saved them by skillful generalship, had doubled 
their pay, and had spread his spoils among them handsomely. He told them of 
his proposals to the Senate and how these had been received; he reminded them 
that an idle and corrupt aristocracy was unfit to give Rome order, justice, and 
prosperity. Would they follow him? Not one refused. When he told them that he 
had no money with which to pay them they emptied their savings into his 
treasury. 

On January 10, 49, he led one legion across the Rubicon, a small stream, near 
Ariminum, that marked the southern boundary of Cisalpine Gaul. lacta est alea, 
he is reported to have said—“the die is cast.”*’ It seemed an act of folly, for the 
remaining nine legions of his army were still distant in Gaul and could not reach 
him for weeks to come; while Pompey had ten legions, or 60,000 troops, 
authority to levy as many more as he pleased, and funds to arm and feed them. 
Caesar’s Twelfth Legion joined him at Picenum, the Eighth at Corfinium; he 
formed three legions more from prisoners, volunteers, and levies upon the 
population. He had little difficulty in getting recruits; Italy had not forgotten the 
Social War (88), and saw in Caesar a champion of Italian rights; one by one its 
cities opened their gates to him, some turned out en masse to welcome him; *° 
“the towns,” wrote Cicero, “salute him as a god.”*° Corfinium resisted briefly, 
then surrendered; Caesar protected it from sack by his soldiers, freed all captured 
officers, and sent to Pompey’s camp the money and baggage that Labienus had 
left behind. Though almost penniless, he refrained from confiscating those 
estates of his opponents that fell into his hands—a characteristically wise 
measure, which won to neutrality most of the middle class. It would be his 
policy, he announced, to consider all neutrals his friends. At every new advance 
he tried again for reconciliation. He sent a message to Lentulus begging him to 
use his consular influence for peace. In a letter to Cicero he offered to retire to 
private life and leave the field to Pompey, provided he should be allowed to live 
in security.°° Cicero labored to effect a compromise, but found his logic helpless 
before the rival dogmatisms of revolution.*' 

Though his forces still far outnumbered Caesar’s, Pompey withdrew with 
them from the capital, and a disorderly stream of aristocrats followed him, 
leaving their wives and children to Caesar’s mercy. Rejecting every overture of 
peace, Pompey declared that he would consider as an enemy any senator who 
did not abandon Rome and join his camp. The majority of the Senate remained 
in Rome, and vacillating Cicero, despising Pompey’s vacillations, divided 


himself among his rural estates. Pompey marched to Brundisium and ferried his 
troops across the Adriatic. He knew that his undisciplined army needed further 
training before it could stand up to Caesar’s legions; meanwhile, he hoped, the 
Roman fleet under his control would starve Italy into destroying his rival. 

Caesar entered Rome (March 16) unresisted and unarmed, having left his 
troops in near-by towns. He proclaimed a general amnesty and restored 
municipal administration and social order. The tribunes convoked the Senate; 
Caesar asked it to name him dictator, but it refused; he asked it to send envoys to 
Pompey to negotiate peace, but it refused. He sought funds from the national 
Treasury; the tribune Lucius Metellus barred his way, but yielded when Caesar 
remarked that it was harder for him to utter threats than to execute them. 
Henceforth he made free use of the state’s money; but with unscrupulous 
impartiality he deposited in the Treasury the booty from his later campaigns. 
Then he returned to his soldiers, and prepared to meet the three armies that the 
Pompeians were organizing in Greece, Africa, and Spain. 

To secure the grain supply upon which Italy’s life depended, he sent the 
impetuous Curio with two legions to take Sicily. Cato surrendered the island and 
withdrew to Africa; Curio pursued him with the recklessness of Regulus, gave 
battle prematurely, was defeated, and died in action, mourning not his own 
death, but the injury he had done to Caesar. Meanwhile Caesar had led an army 
to Spain, partly to ensure the renewal of its grain exports to Italy, partly to 
forestall a rear attack when he marched to meet Pompey. In Spain, as in Gaul, he 
made serious blunders in strategy.** For a time his outnumbered army faced 
Starvation and defeat; but, as usual, he redeemed himself by brilliant 
improvisation and personal bravery.*’ By altering the course of a river he turned 
blockade into counterblockade; he waited patiently for the entrapped army to 
surrender, though his troops fretted for action; at last the Pompeians gave in, and 
all Spain came over to Caesar (August, 49). Returning toward Italy by land, he 
found his way blocked at Marseilles by an army under Lucius Domitius, whom 
he had captured and released at Corfinium. Caesar took the town after a hard 
siege, reorganized the administration of Gaul, and by December was back in 
Rome. 

His political position had been strengthened by this campaign, which had 
reassured the worried bellies of the capital. The Senate now named him dictator, 
but he surrendered that title after being elected one of the two consuls for 48. 
Finding Italy in a credit crisis due to the fact that the hoarding of currency had 
depressed prices, and debtors were refusing to pay in dear money what they had 
borrowed in cheap money, he decreed that debts might be paid in goods valued 
by state arbitrators at prewar prices; this, he thought, was “the most suitable way 


both of maintaining the honor of the debtors and of removing or diminishing the 
fear of that general repudiation of debts which is apt to follow war.”™ It is a 
revelation of how slowly reform had moved in Rome that he was compelled 
again to forbid enslavement for debt. He permitted the interest already paid on 
debts to be deducted from the principal, and limited interest to one per cent per 
month. These measures satisfied most creditors, who had feared confiscation; 
correspondingly they disappointed the radicals, who had hoped that Caesar 
would continue Catiline by abolishing all debts and redividing the land. He 
distributed corn to the needy, canceled all sentences of banishment except 
Milo’s, and pardoned all returning aristocrats. No one thanked him for his 
moderation. The forgiven conservatives resumed their plotting against his life; 
and while he was facing Pompey in Thessaly the radicals abandoned him for 
Caelius, who promised them a complete abolition of debts, the confiscation of 
large properties, and the reallotment of all land. 

Near the end of 49 Caesar joined the troops and fleet that his aides had 
collected at Brundisium. A winter crossing of the Adriatic by an army was in 
those days unheard of; the twelve vessels at his disposal could carry over only a 
third of his 60,000 men at one time; and Pompey’s superior squadrons patrolled 
all islands and harbors along the opposite coast. Nevertheless, Caesar set sail and 
crossed to Epirus with 20,000 men. On their way back to Italy his ships were 
wrecked. Wondering what delayed the remainder of his army, Caesar tried to 
recross in a small skiff. The sailors rowed out against the surf and were nearly 
drowned. Caesar, dauntless amid their terror, encouraged them with the possibly 
legendary exhortation: “Fear not; you carry Caesar and his fortune.”*’ But wind 
and wave tossed the boat back upon the shore, and Caesar had to abandon the 
attempt. Meanwhile Pompey, with 40,000 men, seized Dyrrhachium and its rich 
stores; then, with the indecision that marked his obese years, he failed to attack 
Caesar’s depleted and starving force. During this delay Mark Antony gathered 
another fleet and brought over the rest of Caesar’s army. 

Ready now to join battle, but still loath to turn Roman against Roman, Caesar 
sent an envoy to Pompey proposing that both leaders should lay down their 
commands. Pompey gave no reply.'’ Caesar attacked and was repulsed; but 
Pompey failed to follow his victory with pursuit. Against Pompey’s advice his 
officers put all captives to death, while Caesar spared his’’-—a contrast that 
raised the morale of Caesar’s troops and lowered that of Pompey’s. Caesar’s 
men begged him to punish them for the cowardice they had shown in this their 
first fight against Roman legions. When he refused, they besought him to lead 
them back to battle; but he thought it wiser to retreat into Thessaly and let them 
rest. 


Pompey now made the decision that cost him his life. Afranius advised him to 
return and recapture undefended Italy; but the majority of his counselors urged 
him to pursue and destroy Caesar. The aristocrats in Pompey’s camp 
exaggerated the victory at Dyrrhachium and supposed that the great issue had 
there been decided. Cicero, who had finally joined them, was shocked to hear 
them dispute as to their respective shares in the coming restoration, and to see 
with what luxury they lived in the midst of war—their meals served on silver 
plate, their tents comfortable with carpets, brilliant with hangings, garlanded 
with flowers. 


Excepting Pompey himself [Cicero wrote], the Pompeians carried on the war with such 
rapacity, and breathed such principles of cruelty in their conversation, that I could not 
contemplate even their success without horror. . .. There was nothing good among them but their 


cause. ... A proscription was proposed not only individually but collectively. . . . Lentulus had 


promised himself Hortensius’ house, Caesar’s gardens, and Baiae.?° 


Pompey would have preferred a more Fabian strategy, but taunts of cowardice 
prevailed upon him, and he gave orders to march. 

At Pharsalus, August 9, 48, the decisive battle was fought to the bitter end. 
Pompey had 48,000 infantry, 7000 horse; Caesar had 22,000 and 1000. “Some 
few of the noblest Romans,” says Plutarch, “standing as spectators outside the 
battle . . . could not but reflect to what a pass private ambition had brought the 
Empire. . . . The whole flower and strength of the same city, meeting here in 
collision with itself, offered plain proof how blind and mad a thing human nature 
is when passion is aroused.”*? Near relatives, even brothers, fought in the 
opposed armies. Caesar bade his men spare all Romans who should surrender; as 
to the young aristocrat Marcus Brutus, he said, they were to capture him without 
injuring him, or, if this proved impossible, they were to let him escape.*' The 
Pompeians were overwhelmed by superior leadership, training, and morale; 
15,000 of them were killed or wounded, 20,000 surrendered, the remainder fled. 
Pompey tore the insignia of command from his clothing and took flight like the 
rest. Caesar tells us that he lost but 200 men **—which casts doubt upon all his 
books. His army was amused to see the tents of the defeated so elegantly 
adorned, and their tables laden with the feast that was to celebrate their victory. 
Caesar ate Pompey’s supper in Pompey’s tent. 

Pompey rode all night to Larissa, thence to the sea, and took ship to 
Alexandria. At Mytilene, where his wife joined him, the citizens wished him to 
stay; he refused courteously, and advised them to submit to the conqueror 
without fear, for, he said, “Caesar was a man of great goodness and clemency.”” 
Brutus also escaped to Larissa, but there he dallied and wrote to Caesar. The 


victor expressed great joy on hearing that he was safe, readily forgave him, and 
at his request forgave Cassius. To the nations of the East, which—controlled by 
the upper classes—had supported Pompey, he was likewise lenient. He 
distributed Pompey’s hoards of grain among the starving population of Greece, 
and to the Athenians asking pardon he replied with a smile of reproof: “How 
often will the glory of your ancestors save you from self-destruction?” 

Probably he had been warned that Pompey hoped to resume the contest with 
the army and resources of Egypt, and the forces that Cato, Labienus, and 
Metellus Scipio were organizing at Utica. But when Pompey reached 
Alexandria, Pothinus, eunuch vizier of young Ptolemy XII, ordered his servants 
to kill Pompey, presumably in expectation of reward from Caesar. The general 
was stabbed to death as he stepped upon the shore, while his wife looked on in 
helpless terror from the ship in which they had come. When Caesar arrived, 
Pothinus’ men presented him with the severed head. Caesar turned away in 
horror and wept at this new proof that by diverse means men come to the same 
end. He established his quarters in the royal palace of the Ptolemies and set 
himself to regulate the affairs of the ancient kingdom. 


VII. CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA 


Since the death of Ptolemy VI (145) Egypt had rapidly decayed. Her kings 
were no longer able to maintain social order or national freedom; the Roman 
Senate increasingly dictated their policy, and garrisoned Alexandria with Roman 
troops. By the will of Ptolemy XI, whom Pompey and Gabinius had established 
on the throne, the government had descended to his son Ptolemy XII and his 
daughter Cleopatra, who were to marry each other and reign together. 

Cleopatra was a Macedonian Greek by origin, and more probably blonde than 
brunette.*° She was not particularly beautiful; but the grace of her carriage, the 
vivacity of her body and her mind, the variety of her accomplishments, the 
suavity of her manners, the very melody of her voice, combined with her royal 
position to make her a heady wine even for a Roman general. She was 
acquainted with Greek history, literature, and philosophy; she spoke Greek, 
Egyptian, Syrian, and allegedly other languages, well; she added the intellectual 
fascination of an Aspasia to the seductive abandon of a completely uninhibited 
woman. Tradition credits her with a treatise on cosmetics and another on the 
alluring subject of Egyptian measures, weights, and coins.“° She was an able 
ruler and administrator, effectively promoted Egyptian commerce and industry, 
and was a competent financier even when making love. With these qualities 


went an Oriental sensuality, an impetuous brutality that dealt out suffering and 
death, and a political ambition that dreamed of empire and honored no code but 
success. If she had not borne the intemperate blood of the later Ptolemies in her 
veins she might have achieved her purpose of being the queen of a unified 
Mediterranean realm. She saw that Egypt could no longer be independent of 
Rome and knew no reason why she should not dominate their union. 

Caesar was not pleased to learn that Pothinus had banished Cleopatra and 
now ruled as regent for young Ptolemy. Secretly he sent for her, and secretly she 
came. To reach him she had herself concealed in some bedding which her 
attendant Apollodorus carried into Caesar’s apartment. The amazed Roman, who 
never let his victories in the field outnumber his conquests in love, was 
captivated by her courage and wit. He reconciled her with Ptolemy, and re- 
established her with her brother on the throne of Egypt. Learning from his barber 
that Pothinus and the Egyptian general Achillas were plotting to kill him and 
slaughter the small force that he had brought with him, he delicately arranged the 
assassination of Pothinus. Achillas escaped to the Egyptian army and roused it to 
insurrection; soon all Alexandria was alive with soldiers vowing death to Caesar. 
The Roman garrison which had been stationed in the city by the Senate was 
inspired by its officers to join in rising against this treasonable interloper who 
presumed to settle the succession to the throne of the Ptolemies, and even to 
beget an heir for its future. 

In this emergency Caesar acted with his customary resourcefulness. He turned 
the royal palace and the near-by theater into fortresses for himself and his men, 
and sent for reinforcements from Asia Minor, Syria, and Rhodes. When he saw 
that his defenseless fleet would soon fall into the hands of his enemies, he 
ordered it burned; in the fire an uncertain portion of the Alexandrian library was 
consumed. By desperate sallies he captured, lost, and recaptured the island of 
Pharos, as being essential to the entry of the relief he awaited; in one of these 
engagements he swam for his life, amid a storm of arrows, when the Egyptians 
drove him and 400 of his men off the connecting mole into the sea. Thinking the 
rebels victorious, Ptolemy XII left the royal palace, joined them, and disappeared 
from history. When reinforcements arrived, Caesar routed the Egyptians and the 
Senatorial garrison in the Battle of the Nile. He rewarded Cleopatra for her 
fidelity to him in this crisis by making her younger brother Ptolemy XIII 
coregent with her, which left her in effect the supreme ruler of Egypt. 

It is hard to understand why Caesar remained nine months in Alexandria 
while hostile armies were being organized against him near Utica, and while 
Rome, stirred to radical revolt by Caelius and Milo, longed for his fine 
administrative hand. Perhaps he felt that he deserved a little rest and play after 


ten years of war. He “often feasted with Cleopatra till daybreak,” says Suetonius, 
“and would have gone through Egypt with her in her royal barge almost to 
Ethiopia, had not his soldiers threatened mutiny”; *” they had not all found 
queans. Perhaps he gallantly waited to share the pains of her confinement. A 
child was born to her in 47 and was named Caesarion; according to Mark 
Antony, Caesar acknowledged the boy as his son.*® It is not impossible that she 
whispered to him the pleasant thought of making himself king, marrying her, and 
uniting the Mediterranean world under one bed. 

This, however, is conjectural as well as scandalous; nothing but 
circumstantial evidence supports it. Certainly Caesar flew to action when he 
learned that Pharnaces, son of Mithridates, had recaptured Pontus, Lesser 
Armenia, and Cappadocia, and was inviting the East to rise once more against 
divided Rome. His wisdom in “pacifying” Spain and Gaul before meeting 
Pompey was now apparent; had the West revolted at one time with the East the 
Empire would probably have broken up, the “barbarians” would have moved 
southward, and Rome might never have known an Augustan age. Reforming his 
three legions, Caesar set out in June of 47, marched with characteristic speed 
along the coast of Egypt through Syria and Asia Minor into Pontus, defeated 
Pharnaces at Zela (August 2), and sent to a friend at Rome the laconic report, 
Veni, vidi, vici—“I came, I saw, I conquered.”*° 

At Tarentum (September 26) he was met by Cicero, who asked forgiveness 
for himself and other conservatives. Caesar consented amiably. He was shocked 
to find that during his twenty months’ absence from Rome the Civil War had 
become a social revolution: that Cicero’s son-in-law Dolabella had joined forces 
with Caelius, and had proposed to the Assembly a bill canceling all debts; that 
Antony had let loose his soldiers upon Dolabella’s armed prolétaires, and 800 
Romans had been killed in the Forum. Caelius, as praetor, had recalled Milo; 
together they had organized an army in southern Italy and had invited the slaves 
to unite with them in a thoroughgoing revolution. They had met with small 
success, but their spirit was in the air. At Rome the radicals were celebrating the 
memory of Catiline and again garlanding his tomb. Meanwhile the Pompeian 
army in Africa had grown as large as the one that had been beaten at Pharsalus. 
Pompey’s son Sextus had organized a new army in Spain, and the grain supply 
of Italy was once more hanging in the balance. Such was the situation in 
October, 47, when Caesar reached Rome and Calpurnia, bringing with him 
Cleopatra, her boy husband-brother, and Caesarion. 

In the few months permitted him between campaigns he set about restoring 
order. Having been reappointed dictator, he appeased the radicals for a moment 
by repealing the last of Sulla’s laws and canceling for a year all rents below 


2000 sesterces in Rome; at the same time he tried to comfort the conservatives 
by making Marcus Brutus governor of Cisalpine Gaul, assuring Cicero and 
Atticus that he would abet no war against property, and ordering the re-erection 
of the statues of Sulla, which the prolétaires had knocked down. When he turned 
his thoughts to the Pompeians he was discouraged to hear that his most trusted 
legions were in revolt because of long-overdue pay and were refusing to embark 
for Africa. As the Treasury was nearly empty, he raised funds by confiscating 
and selling the property of rebel aristocrats; he had learned, he said, that soldiers 
depend upon money, money upon power, and power upon soldiers.°° He 
suddenly appeared among the rebellious legions, called them together, and 
quietly told them that they were released from service and might go to their 
homes; he added that he would make up all arrears to them when he had 
triumphed in Africa “with other soldiers.” “At this expression,” says Appian, 
“shame seized upon them all, that they were abandoning their commander in this 
moment when enemies surrounded him on every side. . . . They cried out that 
they repented of their revolt, and besought him to keep them in his service.”°' He 
yielded with charming reluctance, and sailed with them for Africa. 

At Thapsus, on April 6, 46, he met the combined forces of Metellus Scipio, 
Cato, Labienus, and Juba I, the Numidian king. Again he lost the first encounter; 
again he reformed his lines, attacked, and won. His blood-crazed soldiers, 
blaming his clemency at Pharsalus for having to fight this second battle, 
slaughtered 10,000 of the 80,000 Pompeians, giving no quarter; they did not 
propose to meet these men again. Juba committed suicide; Scipio fled and died 
in an engagement at sea; Cato with a small division escaped to Utica. When the 
officers wished to defend the city against Caesar, Cato persuaded them that it 
was impossible. He provided funds for those who planned flight, but advised his 
son to submit to Caesar. He himself rejected both courses. He spent the evening 
in philosophical discussion; then he retired to his room and read Plato’s Phaedo. 
Suspecting that he would kill himself, his friends took his sword from his 
bedside. When they had relaxed their vigil he compelled his servant to bring 
back the weapon. For a while he feigned sleep; then suddenly he took the sword 
and plunged it into his abdomen. His friends rushed in; a physician put back the 
extruding intestines and sewed and bandaged the wound. As soon as they had 
left the room Cato removed the bandage, tore open the wound, pulled out his 
entrails, and died. 

When Caesar came he mourned that he had no chance to pardon Cato; he 
could only pardon the son. The Uticans gave the dead Stoic a magnificent 
funeral, as if knowing that they were burying a republic almost five centuries 
old. 


VIII. THE STATESMAN 


After appointing Sallust governor of Numidia, and reorganizing the provinces 
of Africa, Caesar in the fall of 46 returned to Rome. The frightened Senate, 
recognizing the advent of monarchy, voted him the dictatorship for ten years, 
and such a triumph as Rome had never seen before. He paid each of his soldiers 
5000 Attic drachmas ($3000), much more than he had promised them. He 
feasted the citizens at 22,000 tables, and for their amusement provided a sham 
sea battle involving 10,000 men. Early in 45 he left for Spain, and at Munda 
defeated the last Pompeian army. When, in October, he reached Rome, he found 
all Italy in chaos. Oligarchic misrule and a century of revolution had disordered 
agriculture, industry, finance, and trade. The exhaustion of the provinces, the 
hoarding of capital, and the precariousness of investment had disturbed the flow 
of money. Thousands of estates had fallen into ruin; 100,000 men had been 
drawn from production into war; peasants beyond number had been driven by 
the competition of foreign grain or latifundia slaves to join the proletariat in the 
towns and listen hungrily to promising demagogues. The surviving aristocracy, 
unmelted by Caesar’s clemency, plotted against him in their clubs and palaces. 
He appealed to them in the Senate to recognize the necessity of dictatorship, and 
to co-operate with him in a healing reconstruction. They scorned the advances of 
the usurper, denounced the presence of Cleopatra as his guest in Rome, and 
whispered that he was planning to make himself king and move the seat of the 
Empire to Alexandria or Ilium. 

Caesar alone, therefore, though prematurely old at fifty-five, set himself with 
Roman energy to remake the Roman state. He knew that his victories would be 
meaningless if he could not build something better than the wreckage that he had 
cleared away. When, in 44, his dictatorship for ten years was extended for life, 
he did not much exaggerate the difference, though he could hardly foresee that in 
five months he would be dead. The Senate heaped adulation and titles upon him, 
perhaps to make him odious to a people that hated the very name of king. It let 
him wear the laurel wreath, with which he hid his baldness, and carry even in 
peace the imperator’s powers. Through these he controlled the Treasury, and as 
pontifex maximus, the priesthoods; as consul he could propose and execute laws; 
as tribune his person was inviolable; as censor he could make or unmake 
senators. The assemblies kept the right to vote on proposed measures, but 
Caesar’s lieutenants, Dolabella and Antony, managed the assemblies, which in 
general favored his policies. Like other dictators he sought to base his power 
upon popularity with the people. 


He subordinated the Senate almost to the role of an advisory council. He 
enlarged it from 600 to 900 members and permanently transformed it with 400 
new appointees. Many of these were Roman businessmen; many were leading 
citizens of Italian or provincial cities; some had been centurions, soldiers, or 
sons of slaves. The patricians were alarmed to see the chieftains of conquered 
Gaul enter the Senate and join the rulers of the Empire; even the wags of the 
capital resented this and circulated a satiric couplet: 


Gallos Caesar in triumphum ducit, idem in curiam; 
Galli braccas deposuerunt, latum clavum sumpserunt— 


“Caesar leads Gauls in his triumph, then into the Senate; the Gauls have 
removed their breeches, and put on the broad-rimmed toga” of the senators.°? 

Perhaps Caesar purposely made the new Senate too cumbersome a body for 
effective deliberation or unified opposition. He chose a group of friends— 
Balbus, Oppius, Matius, and others—as an informal executive cabinet, and 
inaugurated the bureaucracy of the Empire by delegating the clerical details of 
his government, and the minutiae of administration, to his household of 
freedmen and slaves. He allowed the Assembly to elect half the city magistrates; 
he chose the rest by “recommendations” which the Assembly regularly 
approved. As tribune he could veto the decisions of other tribunes or consuls. He 
increased the praetors to sixteen, and the quaestors to forty, to expedite 
municipal and judicial business. He kept a personal eye on every aspect of the 
city’s affairs, and tolerated no incompetence or waste. In the city charters that he 
granted he placed severe injunctions and penalties against electoral corruption 
and official malfeasance. To end the domination of politics by organized vote 
buying, and perhaps to secure his power against proletarian revolt, he abolished 
the collegia, except some of ancient origin and the essentially religious 
associations of the Jews. He restricted jury service to the two upper classes and 
reserved for himself the right to try the most vital cases; frequently he sat as 
judge, and none could deny the wisdom and impartiality of his decisions. He 
proposed to the jurists of his time an orderly codification of existing Roman law, 
but his early death frustrated the plan. 

Resuming the work of the Gracchi, he distributed lands to his veterans and 
the poor; this policy, continued by Augustus, for many years pacified the 
agrarian agitation. To forestall the rapid reconcentration of landownership he 
ruled that the new lands could not be sold within twenty years; and to check 
rural slavery he passed a measure requiring that a third of the laborers on ranches 
should be freemen. Having turned many idle prolétaires into soldiers and then 
into peasant proprietors, he further diminished their ranks by sending 80,000 


citizens as colonists to Carthage, Corinth, Seville, Aries, and other centers. To 
provide work for the remaining unemployed in Rome he spent 160,000,000 
sesterces in a great building program. He had a new and more spacious meeting 
place for the assemblies set up in the Field of Mars, and relieved the congestion 
of business in the Forum by adding, near it, a Forum Iulium. He embellished 
likewise many cities in Italy, Spain, Gaul, and Greece. Having so eased the 
pressure of poverty, he required a means test for eligibility to the state dole of 
grain. At once the number of applicants fell from 320,000 to 150,000. 

So far he had remained true to his role as a champion of the populares. But 
since the Roman revolution was more agrarian than industrial, and was aimed 
chiefly at the landed slave-driving aristocracy, then at the moneylenders, and 
only mildly at the business classes, Caesar continued the Gracchan policy of 
inviting businessmen to support the agrarian and fiscal revolution. Cicero sought 
to unite the middle classes with the aristocracy; Caesar sought to unite them with 
the plebs. Many of the great capitalists, from Crassus to Balbus, helped to 
finance him, as similar men helped the American and French Revolutions. 
Nevertheless, Caesar ended one of the richest sources of financial profiteering— 
the collection of provincial taxes through corporations of publicans. He scaled 
down debts, enacted severe laws against excessive interest rates, and relieved 
extreme cases of insolvency by establishing the law of bankruptcy essentially as 
it stands today. He restored the stability of the currency by basing it upon gold 
and issuing a golden aureus, equivalent in purchasing power to the British pound 
sterling in the nineteenth century. The coins of his government were stamped 
with his own features and were designed with an artistry new to Rome. A novel 
order and competence entered the administration of the Empire’s finances, with 
the result that when Caesar died the Treasury contained 700,000,000 sesterces, 
and his private treasury 100,000,000. 

As a scientific basis for taxation and administration, he had a census taken of 
Italy, and planned a like census of the Empire. To replenish a citizenry 
decimated by war, he granted the Roman franchise widely—among others, to 
physicians and teachers in Rome. Long disturbed by the fall in the birth rate, he 
had in 59 given precedence in land allotments to fathers of three children; now 
he promulgated rewards for large families and forbade childless women under 
forty-five to ride in litters or wear jewelry—the weakest and most futile part of 
his varied legislation. 

Still an agnostic, though not quite free from superstitions,’ Caesar remained 
high priest of the state religion and provided it with the usual funds. He restored 
old temples and built new ones, honoring above all his alma mater Venus. But 
he allowed full liberty of conscience and worship, withdrew old prohibitions 


against the Isis cult, and protected the Jews in the exercise of their faith. Noting 
that the calendar of the priests had lost all concord with the seasons, he 
commissioned the Alexandrian Greek Sosigenes to devise, on Egyptian models, 
the “Julian calendar”: henceforth the year was to consist of 365 days, with an 
added day in every fourth February. Cicero complained that Caesar, not content 
with ruling the earth, was now regulating the stars; but the Senate accepted the 
reform graciously, and gave the dictator’s family name, Julius, to the month 
Quinctilis—which had been fifth when March opened the year. 

As impressive as these things done are the works begun or planned by Caesar 
but postponed by his assassination. He laid the foundations of a great theater, 
and of a temple to Mars proportioned to that god’s voracity. He appointed Varro 
to head an organization for the establishment of public libraries. He designed to 
free Rome from malaria by draining Lake Fucinus and the Pontine marshes, and 
reclaiming these acres for tillage. He proposed to raise dykes to control the 
Tiber’s floods; by diverting the course of that stream he hoped to improve the 
harbor at Ostia, periodically ruined by the river’s silt. He instructed his engineers 
to prepare plans for building a road across central Italy and for cutting a canal at 
Corinth. 

The most resented of his undertakings was to make the freemen of Italy equal 
citizens with those of Rome, and the provinces ultimately equal with Italy. In 49 
he had enfranchised Cisalpine Gaul; now (44) he drew up a municipal charter, 
apparently for all the cities of Italy, equalizing their rights with Rome’s; 
probably he was planning some representative government by which they would 
have had a democratic share in his constitutional monarchy.” He took the 
appointment of provincial governors out of the hands of the corrupt Senate and 
himself named to these posts men of proved ability, who remained at every 
moment subject to recall at his will. He reduced provincial taxes by a third, and 
entrusted their collection to special officials responsible to himself. He overrode 
ancient curses to restore Capua, Carthage, and Corinth—completing again the 
work of the Gracchi. To the colonists whom he sent to found or people a score of 
cities from Gibraltar to the Black Sea, he gave Roman or Latin rights, and 
evidently hoped to extend Roman citizenship to all free adult males in the 
Empire; the Senate was then to represent not a class in Rome, but the mind and 
will of every province. This conception of government, and Caesar’s 
reorganization of Rome and Italy, completed the miracle whereby the youthful 
spendthrift and roisterer had become one of the ablest, bravest, fairest, and most 
enlightened men in all the sorry annals of politics. 

Like Alexander he did not know where to stop. Contemplating his reordered 
realm, he resented its exposure to attack at the Euphrates, the Danube, and the 


Rhine. He dreamed of a great expedition to capture Parthia and avenge his old 
pocketbook Crassus; of a march around the Black Sea and the pacification of 
Scythia; of the exploration of the Danube and the conquest of Germany.” Then, 
having made the Empire secure, he would return to Rome laden with honor and 
spoils, rich enough to end economic depression, powerful enough to ignore all 
opposition, free at last to name his successor, and to die with the pax Romana as 
his supreme legacy to the world. 


IX. BRUTUS 


When news of this plan trickled through Rome the common people, who love 
glory, applauded; the business classes, smelling war orders and provincial loot, 
licked their chops; the aristocracy, foreseeing its extinction on Caesar’s return, 
resolved to kill him before he could go. 

He had treated these bluebloods with such generosity as to stir Cicero’s 
eloquence in his praise. He had forgiven all surrendering foes and had 
condemned to death only a few officers who, defeated and pardoned, had fought 
against him again. He had burned unread the correspondence he had found in the 
tents of Pompey and Scipio. He had sent the captured daughter and 
grandchildren of Pompey to Pompey’s son Sextus, who was still in arms against 
him; and he had restored the statues of Pompey which his followers had thrown 
down. He had given provincial governorships to Brutus and Cassius, and high 
office to many others of their class. He bore silently a thousand slanders, and 
instituted no proceedings against those whom he suspected of plotting against 
his life. To Cicero, who had trimmed his wind to every sale, he offered not only 
pardon but honor, and refused nothing that the orator asked for himself or his 
Pompeian friends; he even forgave, at Cicero’s urging, the unrepentant Marcus 
Marcellus. In a pretty speech For Marcellus (46) Cicero acclaimed Caesar’s 
“unbelievable liberality,” and admitted that Pompey, victorious, would have 
been more vengeful. “I have heard with regret,” he said, “your celebrated and 
highly philosophical remark, lam satis vixi, ‘I have lived enough, whether for 
nature or for fame.’ . . . Put aside, I beg you, that wisdom of the sage; do not be 
wise at the cost of our peril... . You are still far from the completion of your 
greatest labors; you have not yet laid their foundations.” And he solemnly 
promised Caesar, in the name of all the Senate, that they would watch over his 
safety and oppose with their own bodies any attack upon him.®’ Cicero now 
prospered so well that he planned to buy still another palace—no less than that 
of Sulla himself. He enjoyed the dinners to which he was invited by Antony, 


Balbus, and others of Caesar’s aides; never before had his letters been so gay.°® 
Caesar was not deceived; he wrote to Matius: “If anyone is gracious, it is Cicero; 
but I doubt not that he hates me bitterly.”°’ When reassured Pompeians resumed 
their opposition, this unctuous Talleyrand of the pen fell in with their hopes and 
wrote a eulogy of the younger Cato that should have put Caesar on his guard. 
Caesar contented himself with writing a reply, the Anti-Cato, which did not 
show the dictator at his best; in this duel he had given Cicero the choice of 
weapons, and the orator had won. Public opinion praised Cicero’s style, and the 
mildness of a ruler who composed a pamphlet when he might have signed a 
death warrant. 

Men who have been deprived of wonted power cannot be mollified by 
pardoning their resistance; it is as difficult to forgive forgiveness as it is to 
forgive those whom we have injured. The aristocrats fretted in a Senate that 
dared not reject the proposals that Caesar so constitutionally submitted to them. 
They patriotically denounced the destruction of a liberty that had fattened their 
purses, and would not admit that the restoration of order required the limitation 
of their freedom. They looked with horror upon the presence of Cleopatra and 
Caesarion in Rome; it was true that Caesar was living with his wife Calpurnia 
apparently in mutual affection; but who could say—who would not say—what 
happened on his frequent visits to the gorgeous queen? Rumors persisted that he 
would make himself king, marry her, and place the capital of their united 
empires in the East. Had he not ordered his statue to be erected on the Capitol 
next to those of Rome’s ancient kings? Had he not stamped his own image upon 
Roman coins—an unprecedented insolence? Did he not wear robes of purple, 
usually reserved for kings? At the Lupercalia, on February 15, 44, the consul 
Antony, sacerdotally naked Y and impiously drunk, tried thrice to place a royal 
crown upon Caesar’s head. Thrice Caesar refused; but was it not because the 
crowd murmured disapproval? Did he not dismiss from office the tribunes who 
removed from his statue the royal diadem placed upon it by his friends? When 
the Senate approached him as he sat in the Temple of Venus, he did not rise to 
receive them. Some explained that he had been overcome by an epileptic stroke; 
others, that he was suffering from diarrhea and had remained seated to avoid a 
movement of his bowels at so unpropitious a moment.® But many patricians 
feared that any day might see him proclaimed a king. 

Shortly after the Lupercalia, Gaius Cassius, a sickly man—“pale and lean,” as 
Plutarch describes him®'—approached Marcus Brutus and suggested the 
assassination of Caesar. He had already won to his plan several senators, some 
capitalists whose provincial pillage had fallen with Caesar’s restriction of the 
publicans, even some of Caesar’s generals, who felt that the spoils and offices 


awarded them had not quite equaled their deserts. Brutus was needed as the front 
of the conspiracy, for he had won a wide reputation as the most virtuous of men. 
He was supposedly descended from the Brutus who had expelled the kings 464 
years before. His mother Servilia was Cato’s half sister; his wife Portia was 
Cato’s daughter and the widow of Caesar’s enemy Bibulus. “It was thought,” 
says Appian, “that Brutus was Caesar’s son, as Caesar was the lover of Servilia 
about the time of Brutus’ birth”;°? Plutarch adds that Caesar believed Brutus to 
be his son.® Possibly Brutus himself shared this opinion, and hated the dictator 
for having seduced his mother and made him, in the gossip of Rome, a bastard 
instead of a Brutus. He had always been moody and taciturn, as if brooding over 
a secret wrong; at the same time he carried himself proudly, as one who in any 
case bore noble blood in his veins. He was a master of Greek and a devotee of 
philosophy; in metaphysics a follower of Plato, in ethics, of Zeno. It was not lost 
upon him that Stoicism, like Greek and Roman opinion, approved tyrannicide. 
“Our ancestors,” he wrote to a friend, “thought that we ought not to endure a 
tyrant even if he were our own father.”** He composed a treatise on Virtue and 
was later confused with that abstraction. Through intermediaries he lent money 
at forty-eight per cent to the citizens of Cyprian Salamis; when they balked at 
paying the accumulated interest he urged Cicero, then proconsul in Cilicia, to 
enforce the collection with Roman arms.® He governed Cisalpine Gaul with 
integrity and competence and, returning to Rome, was made urban praetor by 
Caesar (45). 

Every generous element in his nature rebelled against Cassius’ proposal. 
Cassius reminded him of his rebel ancestry, and perhaps Brutus felt challenged 
to prove it by imitation. The sensitive youth blushed when he saw, affixed to 
statues of the older Brutus, such inscriptions as “Brutus, are you dead?”—or, 
“Your posterity is unworthy of you.”°° Cicero dedicated to him several treatises 
written in these years. Meanwhile it was whispered among the patricians that at 
the next meeting of the Senate, on March 15, Lucius Cotta would move that 
Caesar be made king, on the ground that according to the Sibylline oracle the 
Parthians would be conquered only by a king.®’ A Senate half filled with 
Caesar’s appointees, said Cassius, would pass the measure, and all hope of 
restoring the Republic would be lost. Brutus yielded, and the conspirators then 
made definite plans. Portia drew the secret from her husband by stabbing her 
thigh to show that no physical injury could make her speak against her will. In a 
moment of unprophetic sentiment Brutus insisted that Antony should be spared. 

On the evening of March 14, to a gathering at his home, Caesar proposed as 
topic of conversation, “What is the best death?” His own answer was, “A sudden 
one.” The next morning his wife begged him not to go to the Senate, saying that 


she had dreamed of seeing him covered with blood. A like-minded servant 
sought to provide a deterrent omen by causing an ancestral picture to fall from 
the wall. But Decimus Brutus, who was one of his closest friends and was also 
one of the conspirators—urged him to attend the Senate if only to adjourn it 
courteously in person. A friend who had learned of the plot came to warn him, 
but Caesar had already left. On his way to the Senate he met a soothsayer who 
had once whispered to him, “Beware the ides of March”; Caesar remarked, 
smiling, that the ides had come and all was well. “But they have not passed,” 
answered Spurinna. While Caesar was offering the usual presession sacrifice 
before Pompey’s theater, where the Senate was to meet, a tablet informing him 
of the conspiracy was put into his hands. He ignored it, and tradition says that it 
was found in his hand after his death.” 

Trebonius, a conspirator who had been a favored general of Caesar, detained 
Antony from the meeting by conversation. When Caesar entered the theater and 
took his seat, the “Liberators” flung themselves upon him without delay. “Some 
have written,” reports Suetonius, “that when Marcus Brutus rushed at him he 
said, in Greek, kai su teknon—‘You, too, my child?’ ”°? When Brutus struck him, 
says Appian, Caesar ended all resistance; drawing his robe over his face and 
head, he submitted to the blows and fell at the foot of Pompey’s statue.”? One 
wish had been granted to the most complete man that antiquity produced. 


I It was already an ancient mode of birth, being mentioned in the laws ascribed to Numa. Caesar’s 
cognomen was not derived from the operation (caesus ab utero matris); long before him there had been 
Caesars among the Julii. 


II Ten miles west of the Rhine, 160 miles south of Cologne. 


III The speech as it has come down to us was much revised. It differed so much from the actual address— 
which had been confused by hostile disturbances—that when Milo read it he exclaimed: “O Cicero! If you 
had only spoken as you have written I should not now be eating the very excellent fish of Marseilles.”” 


IV Our only authority for this embassy is Caesar.” 
V Cf. p. 65. 


VI These stories of the ides of March appear in Suetonius, Plutarch, and Appian;® but they may be legend 
nevertheless. 


CHAPTER X 
Antony 


44-30 B.C. 


I. ANTONY AND BRUTUS 


‘Tue assassination of Caesar was one of the major tragedies of history. Not 
merely in the sense that it interrupted a great labor of statesmanship and led to 
fifteen years more of chaos and war; civilization survived, and Augustus 
completed what Caesar had begun. It was a tragedy also in the sense that 
probably both parties were right: the conspirators in thinking that Caesar 
meditated monarchy, Caesar in thinking that disorder and empire had made 
monarchy inevitable. Men have divided on the issue ever since the Senate sat 
for a moment in consternation at the deed and then fled in tumult and terror 
from the hall. Antony, arriving after the event, saw valor in discretion and 
fortified himself in his house. Cicero’s eloquence lost its tongue, even when 
Brutus, dagger in hand, hailed him as “Father of His Country.” Emerging, the 
conspirators found an excited populace in the square; they tried to win it with 
catchwords of Liberty and the Republic, but the dazed crowd had no homage for 
phrases so long used to cover greed. Fearing for their lives, the assassins took 
refuge in the buildings on the Capitol and surrounded themselves there with 
their personal gladiatorial guards. Toward evening Cicero joined them. Antony, 
approached by their emissaries, sent a friendly reply. 

The next day a larger crowd gathered in the Forum. The conspirators sent 
agents to buy its support and organize it into a legal assembly; then they 
ventured down from the Capitol, and Brutus delivered an oration which he had 
prepared for the Senate. The speech failed to move its hearers. Cassius tried and 
was met with cold silence. The Liberators returned to the Capitol, and as the 
crowd thinned out they stealthily departed to their homes. Antony, thinking 
himself Caesar’s heir, obtained from the stunned Calpurnia all the papers and 
funds that the dictator had left in his palace; at the same time he secretly 
summoned Caesar’s veterans to Rome. On the 17th, by his authority as tribune, 
he convened the Senate and astonished all parties by his amiability and calm. He 


accepted Cicero’s proposal for a general amnesty, and agreed that Brutus and 
Cassius should receive provincial governorships (i.e., flight with safety and 
power), on condition that the Senate should ratify all the decrees, legislation, and 
appointments of Caesar. Since a majority of the Senate owed office or 
emoluments to these acts, it consented; and when it adjourned Antony was 
acclaimed as a statesman who had snatched peace out of the jaws of war. That 
evening he entertained Cassius for dinner. On the 18th the Senate met again, 
recognized Caesar’s will, voted him a public funeral, and appointed Antony to 
deliver the customary eulogy. 

On the 19th Antony secured the will from the Vestal Virgins, with whom it 
had been deposited, and read it, first to a small, then to a larger gathering. It 
bequeathed Caesar’s private fortune to three grandnephews and (to the 
astonishment and anger of Antony) named one of them, Caius Octavius, as 
adoptive son and heir. The dictator had devised his gardens to the people as a 
public park and had left 300 sesterces to every citizen of Rome. The news of 
these benefactions sped through the city; and when, on the 20th, Caesar’s body, 
which had been embalmed in his home, was brought into the Forum for the last 
rites, a great concourse of people, including Caesar’s veterans, gathered to do 
him reverence. Antony seems to have spoken at first with cautious restraint; but 
as he went on, his pent-up feelings flared into eloquence. When he raised from 
the ivory bier the torn and bloody robe through which Caesar had been stabbed, 
the emotions of the crowd were stirred beyond control. Amid weird wailing and 
frenzied cries men gathered wood anywhere and built a fire beneath the corpse. 
Veterans threw their weapons upon the pyre as an offering, actors threw their 
costumes, musicians their instruments, women their most precious ornaments. 
Taking brands from the fire, some enthusiasts sought to burn down the houses of 
the conspirators; but these buildings were well guarded, and their masters had 
fled from Rome. A large part of the crowd stayed all night long by the 
smoldering pyre; many Jews, grateful for Caesar’s sympathetic legislation, 
remained there three days, intoning their ancient funeral chants. During those 
days riot surged through the capital; at last Antony directed his soldiers to 
restore order and to fling persistent marauders from the Tarpeian rock. 

Antony was one half of what Caesar had been, as Augustus would be the 
other half; Antony was a good general, Augustus a superlative statesman; neither 
would be both. Born in 82 B.c., Antony had spent a large part of his life in camps 
and more in the quest of wine, women, good food, and fun. Though of high 
lineage and handsome features, he had the characteristic virtues of the common 
man: strength of body, animal spirits, good nature, generosity, courage, and 
loyalty. He had scandalized even Caesar by keeping a harem of both sexes in 


Rome, and traveling with a Greek courtesan in his litter. He had bought in 
Pompey’s house at auction, occupied it, and then refused payment.* Now he 
found in Caesar’s papers, or (some said) placed there, whatever it suited him to 
find—appointments for his friends, decrees for his purposes, perquisites for 
himself; in two weeks’ time he had paid off $1,500,000 in debts and had become 
a rich man. He seized the $25,000,000 that Caesar had deposited in the Temple 
of Ops and took another $5,000,000 from Caesar’s private treasury. Noting that 
Decimus Brutus, whom Caesar had appointed governor of Cisalpine Gaul, had 
assumed that lucrative office despite sharing in the assassination of Caesar, 
Antony passed through the Assembly a bill giving himself that strategic province 
and consoling Decimus with Macedonia. Likewise Marcus Brutus and Cassius 
were to surrender Macedonia to Decimus and Syria to Dolabella, and were to 
content themselves with sharing Cyrene and Crete. 

Alarmed by Antony’s spreading power, the Senate invited to Rome, as a foil 
to him, Caesar’s adopted son. Caius Octavius, who was to make himself the 
greatest statesman in Roman history, was eighteen years old in 44. By natural 
custom he took his adoptive father’s name; adding his own as a modifier, he 
became Caius Julius Caesar Octavianus, until, seventeen years later, he received 
that lofty name of Augustus by which the centuries have known him. His 
grandmother was Caesar’s sister Julia; his grandfather had been a banker of 
plebeian stock at Velitrae, in Latium; his father had served as plebeian aedile, 
then praetor, then governor of Macedonia. The boy was trained to Spartan 
simplicity, and educated in the literature and philosophy of Greece and Rome. In 
the last three years he had lived a good part of the time in Caesar’s palace. It was 
one of the sorrows of Caesar’s life that he had no legitimate son and one of his 
profoundest insights that he adopted Octavius. He took the boy with him to 
Spain in 45 and was pleased to see the courage with which the frail and nervous 
invalid endured the perils and hardships of the campaign. He had him carefully 
instructed in the arts of war and government.’ Many statues have made his 
features familiar: refined, delicate, serious, at once diffident and resolute, 
yielding and tenacious; an idealist forced to be a realist, a man of thought 
painfully learning to be a man of action. He was thin and pale and suffered from 
a poor digestion. He ate little, drank less, and outlived the strong men around 
him by abstinence and the regularity of his life. 

Late in March of 44 a freedman arrived at Apollonia, in Illyria, where 
Octavian was stationed with the army, and brought the news of Caesar’s death 
and will. The sensitive youth was horrified at men’s ingratitude; all his love for 
the great-uncle who had so cherished him, and had worked so feverishly to 
rebuild a shattered state, welled up in him and filled him with a silent resolve to 


complete the labors of Caesar and avenge his death. He rode down to the sea, 
crossed to Brundisium, and hastened to Rome. His relatives there advised him to 
stay in hiding lest Antony destroy him; his mother likewise recommended 
inaction; but when he scorned such a course she rejoiced, merely suggesting that 
whenever possible he should use patience and subtlety rather than open war. He 
followed this wise counsel to the end. 

He visited Antony and inquired what was being done against Caesar’s 
enemies. He was shocked to find Antony busy planning to lead an army against 
Decimus Brutus, who had refused to surrender Cisalpine Gaul. He asked Antony 
to disburse Caesar’s legacies according to will, especially the forty-five dollars 
bequeathed to every citizen. Antony saw many reasons for delay. Octavian 
thereupon distributed the money to Caesar’s veterans out of funds borrowed by 
him from Caesar’s friends, and with this approach, organized his own army. 

Infuriated by the insolence of this “boy,” as he called him, Antony announced 
that an attempt had been made upon his life and that the would-be assassin had 
named Octavian as the instigator of his plan. Octavian protested his innocence. 
Cicero took advantage of the quarrel to persuade him that Antony was a ruffian, 
who must be defeated. Octavian agreed, joined his two legions with those of the 
consuls Hirtius and Pansa, and marched with them northward to battle Antony. 
Cicero lent this new civil war the aid of his invective in fourteen powerful 
“Philippics” against the public policy and private life of Antony, some delivered 
to the Senate or the Assembly, the rest published as propaganda broadcasts in the 
best tradition of martial blackening. In the ensuing engagement at Mutina 
(Modena), Antony lost and fled (44); but Hirtius and Pansa fell, and Octavian 
returned to Rome sole commander of the Senate’s legions as well as his own. 
With this force behind him he compelled the Senate to name him consul, to 
repeal its amnesty to the conspirators, and to sentence them all to death. 
Discovering that Cicero and the Senate were now his enemies, and were merely 
using him as a temporary tool against Antony, he composed his differences with 
Antony and formed with him and Lepidus the Second Triumvirate (43-33). Their 
combined armies marched into Rome and took it without resistance. Many of the 
senators and conservatives fled to south Italy and the provinces. The Assembly 
ratified the Triumvirate and gave it full power for five years. 

To pay their troops, replenish their coffers, and revenge Caesar, the three men 
now let loose the bloodiest reign of terror in Roman history. They listed 300 
senators and 2000 businessmen for execution, and offered 25,000 drachmas 
($15,000) to any freeman, and 10,000 to any slave, who would bring in the head 
of a person proscribed.* To have money became a capital crime; children to 
whom fortunes had been left were condemned and killed; widows were shorn of 


their legacies; 1400 rich women were required to turn over a large share of their 
property to the Triumvirs; at last even the savings deposited with the Vestal 
Virgins were seized. Atticus was spared because he had helped Antony’s wife 
Fulvia; while acknowledging the courtesy, he sent great sums to Brutus and 
Cassius. The Triumvirs set their soldiers to guard all exits from the city. The 
proscribed hid in wells, sewers, attics, chimneys. Some died resisting, some 
submitted quietly to their slayers; some starved, hanged, or drowned themselves; 
some leaped from a roof or into a fire; some were killed by mistake; some, not 
proscribed, committed suicide on the bodies of slain relatives. Salvius the 
tribune, knowing himself doomed, gave a last feast to his friends; the emissaries 
of the Triumvirs entered, cut off his head, left his body at the table, and bade the 
feast go on. Slaves took the opportunity to get rid of hard masters, but many 
fought to the death to protect their owners; one disguised himself as his master 
and suffered decapitation in his stead. Sons died to protect their fathers, others 
betrayed their fathers to inherit a part of their fortunes. Adulterers or deceived 
wives surrendered their husbands. The wife of Coponius secured his safety by 
sleeping with Antony. Antony’s wife Fulvia had tried to buy the mansion of her 
neighbor Rufus; he had refused to sell; now, though he offered it to her as a gift, 
she had him proscribed and nailed his severed head to his front door.” 

Antony placed Cicero high on the list of those who should be killed. Antony 
was the husband of Clodius’ widow and the stepson of the Catalinarian Lentulus 
whom Cicero had slain in jail; and he resented with some reason the unstinted 
vituperation of the “Philippics.” Octavian protested, but not too long; he could 
not forget Cicero’s glorification of Caesar’s assassins and the pun by which that 
reckless wit had excused to the conservatives his dalliance with Caesar’s heir.' 
Cicero tried to escape; but being buffeted and sickened by the sea, he 
disembarked and spent the night in his villa at Formiae. The next day he wished 
to stay there and await his executioners, preferring them to a choppy sea; but his 
slaves forced him into a litter and were carrying him toward the ship when 
Antony’s soldiers came upon them. The servants wished to resist, but Cicero 
bade them set the litter down and yield. Then, “his person covered with dust, his 
beard and hair untrimmed, and his face worn with his troubles,’ he stretched his 
head out so that the soldiers might more conveniently decapitate him (43). By 
Antony’s command Cicero’s right hand was also cut off and brought with the 
head to the Triumvir. Antony laughed in triumph, gave the assassins 250,000 
drachmas, and had head and hand hung up in the Forum.® 

Early in 42 the Triumvirs led their forces across the Adriatic and marched 
through Macedonia into Thrace. There Brutus and Cassius had massed the last 
republican army, financed by exactions beyond even Roman precedent. From 


the Eastern cities of the Empire they demanded, and received, ten years’ taxes in 
advance. When the Rhodians proved reluctant, Cassius stormed the great port, 
ordered all citizens to surrender their wealth, killed those who hesitated, and 
carried away $10,000,000. In Cilicia he quartered his soldiers in the homes of 
Tarsus till it paid him $9,000,000 to leave; to raise this sum the citizens 
auctioned off all municipal lands, melted down all temple vessels and 
ornaments, and sold free persons into slavery—first boys and girls, then women 
and old men, finally youths; many, on learning that they had been sold, killed 
themselves. In Judea Cassius levied $4,200,000 and sold the inhabitants of four 
towns into slavery. Brutus, too, could raise money by force. When the citizens of 
Lycian Xanthus refused his demands, he besieged them until, starving but 
obdurate, they committed suicide en masse.’ For the most part Brutus, loving 
philosophy, tarried in Athens; but the city was filling with young Roman nobles 
clamoring for a war of restoration. When sufficient funds had been raised Brutus 
closed his books, joined his troops with those of Cassius, and took the field. 

The rival armies met at Philippi in September of 42. Brutus’ wing forced back 
Octavian’s and captured his camp; but Antony’s routed the legions of Cassius. 
Cassius ordered his shield-bearer to kill him and was obeyed. Antony could not 
follow up his success at once; Octavian was confined to his tent with illness, and 
his troops were in disorder. Antony reorganized the whole army and after a few 
days’ rest led them against Brutus and put the last remnants of the republican 
forces to flight. Seeing his men yield, Brutus realized, perhaps with relief, that 
all was lost; he threw himself upon the sword of a friend and died. Antony, 
coming upon the body, covered it with his own purple robe. They had once been 
friends. 


II. ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


The old aristocracy fought its last land battle at Philippi. Many of them— 
Cato’s son, Hortensius’ son, Quintilius Varus, and Quintus Labeo—joined 
Brutus and Cassius in suicide. The victors divided the Empire between them: 
Lepidus was given Africa, Octavian took the West, Antony, having his choice, 
took Egypt, Greece, and the East. Always needing money, Antony forgave the 
Eastern cities their contributions to his enemies on condition that they give him a 
like sum—ten years’ taxes within a year. His old geniality returned as victory 
made him seemingly secure. He reduced his demands upon the Ephesians when 
their women, dressed as Bacchantes, greeted him as the god Dionysus; but he 
gave his cook the house of a Magnesian magnate as reward for a distinguished 


supper. He called an assembly of the Ionian cities at Ephesus and settled the 
boundaries and affairs of these states with such good judgment that Augustus a 
decade later found little to change. He pardoned all who had fought against him 
except those who had shared in killing Caesar. He gave relief to the cities that 
had suffered most severely from Cassius and Brutus, released several of them 
from every Roman tax, freed many who had been sold into slavery by the 
conspirators, and liberated the cities of Syria from the despots who had 
overthrown their democracies. '° 

While displaying these graces of his simple character, Antony surrendered to 
such exuberant sensuality that his subjects lost respect for his authority. He 
surrounded himself with dancers, musicians, courtesans, and roisterers, and took 
wives and concubines whenever a fair woman struck his Olympian fancy. He 
had sent messengers to bid Cleopatra present herself before him at Tarsus and 
answer charges that she had aided Cassius to raise money and troops. She came, 
but in her own time and way. While Antony sat on a throne in the forum, waiting 
for her to plead and be judged, she sailed up the river Cydnus in a barge with 
purple sails, gilded stern, and silver oars that beat time to the music of flutes and 
fifes and harps. Her maids, dressed as sea nymphs and graces, were the crew, 
while she herself, dressed as Venus, lay under a canopy of cloth of gold. When 
the news of this seductive apparition spread among the people of Tarsus they 
flocked to the shore, leaving Antony solitary on his throne. Cleopatra invited 
him to dine with her on her ship. He came with an overawing retinue; she feted 
them with every luxury, and corrupted his generals with gifts and smiles. Antony 
had almost fallen in love with her as a girl in Alexandria; now he found her, at 
twenty-nine, in the full maturity of her charms. He began by reproving her, and 
ended by presenting her with Phoenicia, Coele-Syria, Cyprus, and parts of 
Arabia, Cilicia, and Judea.'' She rewarded him according to his desire and 
invited him to Alexandria. There he spent a carefree winter (41-40), drinking the 
Queen’s love, listening to lectures at the Museum, and forgetting that he had an 
empire to rule. She herself was not in love. She knew that Egypt, rich but weak, 
would soon attract the cupidity of omnipotent Rome; the only salvation for her 
country and her throne lay in marriage with Rome’s lord. She had sought this 
with Caesar; she sought it now with Antony. And he, who had no policy but 
Caesar’s, was tempted to realize the dream of uniting Rome and Egypt and 
making his capital in the fascinating East. 

While Antony frolicked in Alexandria, his wife Fulvia and his brother Lucius 
were plotting to overthrow Octavian’s power in Rome. Octavian had found no 
happiness there: the Senate was a rump of adventurers and generals, labor was 
restless with unemployment, the populares were disorganized, Sextus Pompey 


was blocking the import of food, business was petrified with fear, taxation and 
spoliation had ruined nearly every fortune, and many men were living in a 
reckless and sensual riot on the ground that the morrow might in any case bring 
repudiation of the currency, or further spoliation, or death. Octavian himself was 
anything but an exemplar of chastity at this time. To perfect the confusion, 
Fulvia and Lucius raised an army and called upon Italy to oust him. Marcus 
Agrippa, Octavian’s general, besieged Lucius in Perusia and starved him out 
(March, 40). Fulvia died of illness, frustrated ambition, and grief over Antony’s 
neglect of her. Octavian pardoned Lucius in the hope of maintaining peace with 
Antony, but Antony crossed the sea and besieged Octavian’s troops in 
Brundisium. The armies, showing more sense than their leaders, refused to fight 
each other, and compelled them to a peaceable agreement (40). As a pledge of 
good behavior Antony married Octavian’s sister, the gentle and virtuous 
Octavia. Everybody was briefly happy; and Virgil, writing now his Fourth 
Eclogue, predicted the return of Saturn’s Utopian reign. 

In 38 Octavian fell in love with Livia, the pregnant wife of Tiberius Claudius 
Nero. He divorced his first wife Scribonia, persuaded Nero to release Livia, 
married her, and found, in her persuasive counsel and her aristocratic 
connections as a member of the Claudian gens, a passage to reconciliation with 
the propertied classes. He reduced taxes, returned 30,000 runaway slaves to their 
masters, and set himself patiently to restoring order in Italy. With the help of 
Agrippa, and of 120 ships contributed by Antony, he destroyed the fleet of 
Sextus Pompey, secured Rome’s food supply, and ended the resistance of the 
Pompeians (36). The Senate by acclamation named him tribune for life. 

After marrying Octavia in a state ceremony at Rome, Antony went with her to 
Athens. There for a time he enjoyed the novel experience of living with a good 
woman. He put aside politics and war and, with Octavia at his side, attended the 
lectures of philosophers. Meanwhile, however, he studied the plans that Caesar 
had left for conquering Parthia. Labienus, son of Caesar’s general, had entered 
the services of the Parthian king and had led Parthian armies victoriously into 
Cilicia and Syria—lucrative provinces of Rome (40). To meet this threat Antony 
needed soldiers; to pay soldiers he needed money; and of this Cleopatra had 
plenty. Suddenly tiring of virtue and peace, he sent Octavia back to Rome and 
asked Cleopatra to meet him at Antioch. She brought him a few troops, but she 
disapproved of his grandiose plans and apparently gave him little of her fabulous 
treasury. He invaded Parthia with 100,000 men (36), tried in vain to capture its 
citadels, and lost almost half his forces in a heroic retreat through 300 miles of 
hostile country. On the way he annexed Armenia to the Empire. He awarded 
himself a triumph and shocked Italy by celebrating it at Alexandria. He sent a 


letter of divorce to Octavia (32), married Cleopatra, confirmed her and 
Caesarion as joint rulers of Egypt and Cyprus, and bequeathed the Eastern 
provinces of the Empire to the son and daughter that Cleopatra had borne him. 
Knowing that he would soon have to square accounts with Octavian, he 
abandoned himself to a year of frolic and luxury. Cleopatra encouraged him to 
dare the last gamble for omnipotence, helped him to raise an army and a fleet, 
and chose as her favorite oath, “As surely as I shall one day give judgment in the 
Capitol.”'® 


Ir. ANTONY AND OCTAVIAN 


Octavia bore her rejection silently, lived quietly in Antony’s house at Rome, 
and brought up faithfully his children by Fulvia and the two daughters that she 
herself had given him. The daily sight of her mute desolation inflamed 
Octavian’s conviction that both Italy and he were doomed if Antony’s plans 
succeeded. He saw to it that Italy should realize the situation: Antony had 
married the Queen of Egypt, had assigned to her and her illegitimate offspring 
the most tribute-yielding of Rome’s provinces, was seeking to make Alexandria 
the capital of the Empire, and would reduce Rome and Italy to subordinate roles. 
When Antony sent a message to the Senate (which he had for years ignored) 
proposing that he and Octavian should retire to private life, and that the 
institutions of the Republic should be restored, Octavian escaped a difficult 
situation by reading to the Senate what he claimed was Antony’s will, which he 
had taken by force from the Vestal Virgins. It named Antony’s children by 
Cleopatra his sole heirs, and directed that he should be buried beside the Queen 
in Alexandria.'* The last clause was as decisive for the Senate as it should have 
proved suspicious; instead of raising doubts that a will filed in Rome should 
have made such provisions, it convinced the Senate and Italy that Cleopatra was 
scheming to absorb the Empire through Antony. With characteristic subtlety 
Octavian declared war (32) against her rather than Antony, and made the conflict 
a holy war for the independence of Italy. 

In September, 32, the fleet of Antony and Cleopatra sailed into the Ionian 
Sea, 500 warships strong; no such armada had been seen before. Supporting it 
was an army of 100,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry, mostly supplied by Eastern 
princes and kings in the hope of making this a war of liberation from Rome. 
Octavian crossed the Adriatic with 400 vessels, 80,000 foot, 12,000 horse. For 
almost a year the rival forces prepared and maneuvered; then, on September 2, 
31, they fought at Actium, in the Ambracian Gulf, one of the decisive battles of 


history. Agrippa proved the better tactician, and his light ships more manageable 
than Antony’s heavy-towered leviathans. Many of these were consumed by fires 
set by burning brands cast upon them by Octavian’s crews. “Some sailors,” says 
Dio Cassius, 


perished by the smoke before the flames could reach them; others were cooked in their 
armor, which became red hot; others were roasted in their vessels as though in ovens. Many 
leaped into the sea; of these some were mangled by sea monsters, some were shot by arrows, 
some were drowned. The only ones to obtain an endurable death were those who killed one 


another. !° 


Antony saw that he was losing, and signaled to Cleopatra to carry out their 
prearranged plan for retreat. She headed her squadron southward and waited for 
Antony; unable to extricate his flagship, he abandoned it and rowed out to hers. 
As they sailed for Alexandria he sat alone on the prow, his head between his 
hands, conscious that everything was lost, even honor. 

From Actium Octavian went to Athens; thence to Italy to quell a mutiny 
among his troops, who clamored for the plunder of Egypt; then to Asia to depose 
and punish Antony’s adherents and raise new funds from long-suffering cities; 
then to Alexandria (30). Antony had left Cleopatra and was staying on an island 
near Pharos; thence he sent offers of peace, which Octavian ignored. Unknown 
to Antony, Cleopatra sent Octavian a golden scepter, crown, and throne as 
tokens of her submission; according to Dio he replied that he would leave her 
and Egypt untouched if she would kill Antony.’ The beaten Triumvir wrote to 
Octavian again, reminding him of their former friendship and of “all the wanton 
pranks in which they had shared as youths”; and agreed to kill himself if the 
victor would spare Cleopatra. Again Octavian made no reply. Cleopatra gathered 
all that she could of the Egyptian treasury into a palace tower and informed 
Octavian that she would destroy it all, and herself, unless he granted an 
honorable peace. Antony led what small forces remained to him in a last fight; 
his desperate courage won a temporary victory; but on the next day, seeing 
Cleopatra’s mercenaries surrender, and receiving a report that Cleopatra was 
dead, he stabbed himself. When he learned that the report was false he begged to 
be brought to the tower in whose upper chambers the Queen and her attendants 
had locked themselves; they drew him up through the window, and he died in 
her arms. Octavian allowed her to come forth and bury her lover; then he granted 
her an audience and, immune to what lure survived in a broken woman of thirty- 
nine, he gave her terms that made life seem worthless to one who had been a 
queen. Convinced that he intended to take her as captive to adorn a Roman 


triumph, she arrayed herself in her royal robes, put an asp to her breast, and died. 
Her handmaidens Charmion and Iris followed her in suicide."® 

Octavian permitted her to be buried beside Antony. Caesarion, and Antony’s 
eldest son by Fulvia, he slew; the children of Antony and the Queen he spared 
and sent to Italy, where Octavia reared them as if they were her own. The victor 
found the Egyptian treasury intact and as abundant as he had dreamed. Egypt 
escaped the indignity of being named a Roman province; Octavian merely 
mounted the throne of the Ptolemies, succeeded to their possessions, and left a 
praefectus to administer the country in his name. Caesar’s heir had conquered 
those of Alexander, and absorbed Alexander’s realm; the West again, as at 
Marathon and Magnesia, had triumphed over the East. The battle of the giants 
was Over, and an invalid had won. 

The Republic died at Pharsalus; the revolution ended at Actium. Rome had 
completed the fatal cycle known to Plato and to us: monarchy, aristocracy, 
oligarchic exploitation, democracy, revolutionary chaos, dictatorship. Once 
more, in the great systole and diastole of history, an age of freedom ended and 
an age of discipline began. 


I Cicero had said of Octavian: laudandum adolescentem, ornandum, tollendum—“the boy is to be praised, 
decorated, and exalted”; but tollendum also meant “to be killed.’”® 
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CHAPTER XI 
Augustan Statesmanship 


30 B.C..-A.D. 14 


I. THE ROAD TO MONARCHY 


From Alexandria Octavian passed to Asia and continued the reallotment of 
kingdoms and provinces. Not till the summer of 29 did he reach Italy. There 
almost all classes welcomed and feted him as a savior and joined in a triumph 
that lasted three days. The Temple of Janus was closed as a sign that for a 
moment Mars had had his fill. The lusty peninsula was worn out with twenty 
years of civil war. Its farms had been neglected, its towns had been sacked or 
besieged, much of its wealth had been stolen or destroyed. Administration and 
protection had broken down; robbers made every street unsafe at night; 
highwaymen roamed the roads, kidnaped travelers, and sold them into slavery. 
Trade diminished, investment stood still, interest rates soared, property values 
fell. Morals, which had been loosened by riches and luxury, had not been 
improved by destitution and chaos, for few conditions are more demoralizing 
than poverty that comes after wealth. Rome was full of men who had lost their 
economic footing and then their moral stability: soldiers who had tasted 
adventure and had learned to kill; citizens who had seen their savings consumed 
in the taxes and inflation of war and waited vacuously for some returning tide to 
lift them back to affluence; women dizzy with freedom, multiplying divorces, 
abortions, and adulteries. Childlessness was spreading as the ideal of a declining 
vitality; and a shallow sophistication prided itself upon its pessimism and 
cynicism. This was not a full picture of Rome, but a dangerous disease burning 
in its blood. On the sea piracy had returned, rejoicing in the suicide of states. 
Cities and provinces licked their wounds after the successive exactions of Sulla, 
Lucullus, Pompey, Gabinius, Caesar, Brutus, Cassius, Antony, and Octavian. 
Greece, which had been the battlefield, was ruined; Egypt was despoiled; the 
Near East had fed a hundred armies and bribed a thousand generals; their 
peoples hated Rome as a master who had destroyed their freedom without 
giving them security or peace. What if some leader should arise among them, 


discover the exhaustion of Italy, and unite them in another war of liberation 
against Rome? 

Once a virile Senate would have faced these dangers, raised sturdy legions, 
found for them able captains, and guided them with far-seeing statesmanship. 
But the Senate was now only a name. The great families that had been its 
strength had died out in conflict or sterility, and the traditions of statecraft had 
not been transmitted to the businessmen, soldiers, and provincials who had 
succeeded them. The new Senate gratefully yielded its major powers to one who 
would plan, take responsibility, and lead. 

Octavian hesitated before abolishing the old constitution, and Dio Cassius 
represents him as discussing the matter at great length with Maecenas and 
Agrippa. Since in their judgment all governments were oligarchies, the problem 
could not present itself to them as a choice among monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy; they had to decide whether, under the given conditions of space and 
time, oligarchy was to be preferred in a monarchical form based upon an army, 
or an aristocratic form rooted in heredity, or a democratic form resting on the 
wealth of the business class. Octavian combined them all in a “principate” that 
mingled the theories of Cicero, the precedents of Pompey, and the policies of 
Caesar. 

The people accepted his solution philosophically. They were no longer 
enamored of freedom, but wearily wished for security and order; any man might 
rule them who guaranteed them games and bread. Vaguely they understood that 
their clumsy comitia, clogged with corruption and racked with violence, could 
not govern the Empire, could not restore health to Italy, could not even 
administer Rome. The difficulties of freedom multiply with the area it embraces. 
When Rome ceased to be a city-state, empire drove it inexorably toward the 
imitation of Egypt, Persia, and Macedon. Out of the collapse of freedom into 
individualism and chaos a new government had to be created to forge a new 
order for a widened realm. All the Mediterranean world lay in disorder at 
Octavian’s feet, waiting for statesmanship. 

He succeeded where Caesar had failed, because he was more patient and 
devious, because he understood the strategy of words and forms, because he was 
willing to move cautiously and slowly where his great-uncle had been forced by 
the brevity of time to wound living traditions and crowd a generation of changes 
into half a year of life. Moreover, Octavian had money. When he brought the 
treasury of Egypt to Rome, says Suetonius, “money became so abundant that the 
interest rate fell” from twelve to four per cent, and “the value of real estate rose 
enormously.” As soon as Octavian made it clear that property rights were again 
sacred, that he was through with proscriptions and confiscations, money came 


out of hiding, investment took courage, trade expanded, wealth resumed its 
accumulation, and some of it trickled down to the workers and the slaves. All 
ranks in Italy were pleased to learn that Italy was to remain the beneficiary, and 
Rome the capital, of the Empire; that the threat of a resurrected East had for a 
time been laid; and that Caesar’s dream of a commonwealth with equal rights 
had been replaced by a quiet return to the privileges of the master race. 

From this bountiful rapine Octavian first paid his debts to his soldiers. He 
kept 200,000 men in service, each bound to him by an oath of personal loyalty; 
the remaining 300,000 he discharged with an allotment of agricultural land; and 
to each soldier he gave a substantial gift of money. He lavished presents upon 
his generals, his supporters, and his friends. On several occasions he made up 
deficits in the public treasury from his private funds. To provinces suffering 
from political depredations or acts of God he remitted a year’s tribute and sent 
large sums for relief. He forgave property owners all tax arrears and publicly 
bumed the records of their debts to the state. He paid for the corn dole, provided 
prodigal spectacles and games, and presented cash to every citizen. He 
undertook great public works to end unemployment and beautify Rome, and paid 
for them out of his purse. Was it any wonder that the nations looked upon him as 
a god? 

While all this money slipped through his hands this bourgeois empereur lived 
simply, shunning the luxuries of the nobles and the emoluments of office, 
wearing the garments woven by the women in his home, and sleeping always in 
one small room of what had been the palace of Hortensius. When this burned 
down after he had occupied it for twenty-eight years, he built his new palace on 
the plan of the old, and slept in the same narrow cubiculum as before. Even 
when away from the eyes of the city he lived like a philosopher rather than a 
prince. His sole indulgence was to escape from public affairs by sailing leisurely 
along the Campanian coast. 

Step by step he persuaded, or graciously permitted, the Senate and the 
assemblies to grant him powers that in their total made him in all but name a 
king. He kept always the title of imperator, as commander in chief of all the 
armed forces of the state. As the army remained for the most part outside the 
capital and usually outside Italy, the citizens could forget, while they went 
through all the forms of the dead Republic, that they were living under a military 
monarchy in which force was hidden so long as phrases could rule. Octavian was 
chosen consul in 43 and 33, and in every year from 31 to 23. By the tribunician 
authority conferred upon him in 36, 30, and 23, he had for life the inviolability 
of a tribune, the right to initiate legislation in the Senate or the Assembly, and 
the power to veto the actions of any official in the government. No one protested 


against this amiable dictatorship. The businessmen who were making hay under 
the sun of peace, the senators who sniffed Octavian’s Egyptian spoils, the 
soldiers who held their lands or status by his bounty, the beneficiaries of 
Caesar’s laws, appointments, and will-all were now agreed with Homer that the 
rule of one man is best, at least if he should be so free with his funds as 
Octavian, so industrious and competent, and so visibly devoted to the good of 
the state. 

In 28, as co-censor with Agrippa, he took a census of the people, revised the 
membership of the Senate, reduced it to 600, and was himself named 
permanently princeps senatus. The title had meant “first on the roll call of the 
Senate”; soon it would mean “prince” in the sense of ruler, just as imperator, 
through Octavian’s life tenure of the name, would come to mean “emperor.” 
History rightly calls his government, and that of his successors for two centuries, 
a “principate” rather than strictly a monarchy; for until the death of Commodus 
all the “emperors” recognized, at least in theory, that they were only the leaders 
(principes) of the Senate. To make the constitutional fagade of his authority 
more imposing, Octavian in 27 surrendered all his offices, proclaimed the 
restoration of the Republic, and expressed his desire (at thirty-five) to retire to 
private life. Perhaps the drama had been arranged; Octavian was one of those 
cautious men who believe that honesty is the best policy, but that it must be 
practiced with discrimination. The Senate countered his abdication with its own, 
returned to him nearly all his powers, implored him to continue his guidance of 
the state, and conferred upon him the title of Augustus which history has 
mistaken as his name. Hitherto the word had been applied only to holy objects 
and places, and to certain creative or augmenting divinities (augere, to increase); 
applied to Octavian it clothed him with a halo of sanctity, and the protection of 
religion and the gods. 


The people of Rome seem to have thought for a while that the “restoration” 
was real, and that they were receiving back the Republic in return for an 
adjective. Did not the Senate and the assemblies still make the laws, still elect 
the magistrates? It was so; Augustus or his agents merely “proposed” the laws 
and “nominated” the more important candidates. As imperator and consul he 
ruled the army and the Treasury and administered the laws; and by his 
tribunician privileges he controlled all other activities of the government. His 
powers were not much greater than those of Pericles or Pompey, or any energetic 
American president; the difference lay in their permanence. In 23 he resigned the 
consulate, but received from the Senate a “proconsular authority” that gave him 
control of all officials in all provinces. Again no one objected; on the contrary, 


when a scarcity of grain threatened, the people besieged the Senate with 
demands that Augustus be made dictator. They had fared so ill under the 
Senatorial oligarchy that they were inclined toward a dictatorship, which would 
presumably cultivate their favor as a foil to the power of wealth. Augustus 
refused; but he took charge of the annona, or food supply, quickly ended the 
shortage, and earned such gratitude that Rome looked on with complacency as 
he remolded its institutions in his image. 


Il. THE NEW ORDER 


Let us study this principate government in some detail, for in many ways it 
was one of the subtlest political achievements in history. 

The powers of the prince were at once legislative, executive, and judicial: he 
could propose laws or decrees to assemblies or Senate, he could administer and 
enforce them, he could interpret them, he could penalize their violation. 
Augustus, says Suetonius, regularly sat as a judge, sometimes till nightfall, 
“having a litter placed upon the tribunal if he was indisposed. . .. He was highly 
conscientious and very lenient.”' Bearing the duties of so many offices, 
Augustus organized an informal cabinet of counselors like Maecenas, executives 
like Agrippa, generals like Tiberius, and an incipient clerical and administrative 
bureaucracy chiefly composed of his freedmen and slaves. 

Caius Maecenas was a wealthy businessman who devoted half his life to 
helping Augustus in war and peace, in politics and diplomacy, at last, 
unwillingly, in love. His palace on the Esquiline was famous for its gardens and 
its swimming pool of heated water. His enemies described him as an effeminate 
epicurean, for he flaunted silks and gems and knew all the lore of a Roman 
gourmet. He enjoyed and generously patronized literature and art, restored 
Virgil’s farm to him and gave another to Horace, inspired the Georgics and the 
Odes. He refused public office, though he might have had almost any; he labored 
for years over principles and details of administration and foreign policy; he had 
the courage to reprove Augustus when he thought him seriously wrong; and 
when he died (8 B.c..) the Prince mourned his loss as beyond repair. 


Perhaps it was on his advice that Augustus—himself of middle-class origin, 
and free from the aristocrat’s contempt of trade—named so many businessmen 
to high administrative posts, even to provincial governorships. To a Senate 
offended by this innovation he made amends by many obeisances, by giving 
exceptional powers to Senatorial commissions, and by gathering about him a 


concilium principis of some twenty men, nearly all senators. In the course of 
time the decisions of this council acquired the force of senatusconsulta, or 
decrees of the Senate; its powers and functions grew as those of the Senate 
waned. However he might lavish courtesies upon it, the Senate was merely his 
highest instrument. As censor he four times revised its membership; he could, 
and did, eject individuals from it for official incompetence or private immorality; 
most of its new members were nominated by him; and the quaestors, praetors, 
and consuls who entered it after their term of office had been chosen by him or 
with his consent. The richest businessmen of Italy were enrolled in the Senate, 
and the two orders were in some measure brought together in that concordia of 
united domination which Cicero had proposed. The power of wealth checked the 
pride and privilege of birth, and an hereditary aristocracy checked the abuses and 
irresponsibility of wealth. 

At the suggestion of Augustus the meetings of the Senate were confined to 
the first and fifteenth of each month and usually lasted but a day. As the princeps 
senatus presided, no measure could be submitted without his consent; and in fact 
all measures presented had been prepared by himself or his aides. The judicial 
and executive functions of the Senate now outweighed its lawmaking. It served 
as a supreme court, governed Italy through commissions, and directed the 
performance of various public works. It ruled those provinces which required no 
extensive military control, but foreign relations were now controlled by the 
Prince. Shorn in this way of its ancient authority, the Senate grew negligent in 
even its limited functions, and yielded ever more responsibility to the Emperor 
and his staff. 

The assemblies still met, though with decreasing frequency; they still voted, 
but only on measures or nominations approved by the Prince. The right of the 
plebs to hold office was practically ended in 18 B.c.. by a law restricting office to 
men having a fortune of 400,000 sesterces ($60,000) or more.* Augustus ran for 
the consulate thirteen times and canvassed for votes like the rest; it was a 
gracious concession to dramatic technique. Corruption was hindered by 
requiring every candidate to deposit, before election, a financial guarantee that 
he would abstain from bribery.? Augustus himself, however, once distributed a 
thousand sesterces to each voting member of his tribe to make sure that its vote 
would be correct.* Tribunes and consuls continued to be elected till the fifth 
century A.D.; ° but as their major powers had fallen to the Prince, these offices 
were administrative rather than executive and finally became mere dignities. The 
actual government of Rome was placed by Augustus in the hands of salaried 
regional officials, equipped with a force of 3000 police under a praefectus urbi, 
or municipal police commissioner. Further to assure order of the desired kind, 


and support his own power, Augustus, seriously violating precedent, kept six 
cohorts of a thousand soldiers each near Rome and three cohorts within it. These 
nine cohorts became the Praetorian Guard—i.e., guard of the praetorium, or 
headquarters of the commander in chief. It was this body that in a.D. 41 made 
Claudius emperor and began the subjection of the government to the army. 

From Rome the administrative care of Augustus passed to Italy and the 
provinces. He conferred Roman citizenship, or the limited franchise of “Latin 
rights,” upon all Italian communities that had borne their share in the war against 
Egypt. He helped the Italian cities with gifts, embellished them with new 
buildings, and devised a plan whereby their local councilors might vote by mail 
in the assembly elections at Rome. He divided the provinces into two classes: 
those that required active defense, and those that did not. The latter (Sicily, 
Baetica, Narbonese Gaul, Macedonia, Achaea, Asia Minor, Bithynia, Pontus, 
Cyprus, Crete and Cyrene, and north Africa) he allowed the Senate to rule; the 
others—“imperial provinces”’—were governed by his own legates, procurators, 
or prefects. This pleasant arrangement allowed him to keep control of the army, 
which was mostly quartered in the “endangered” provinces; it gave him the lush 
revenue of Egypt; and it enabled him to keep an eye on the Senatorial governors 
through the procurators whom he appointed to collect the tribute in all the 
provinces. Each governor now received a fixed salary, so that his temptation to 
mulct his subjects was moderately reduced; furthermore, a body of civil servants 
provided a continuing administration and a check upon the malfeasance of their 
temporary superiors. The kinglets of client states were treated with wise courtesy 
and gave Augustus full allegiance. He persuaded most of them to send their sons 
to live in his palace and receive a Roman education; by this generous 
arrangement the youths served as hostages until their accession, and then as 
unwitting vehicles of Romanization. 


In the flush aftermath of Actium, and possessed of an enormous army and 
navy, Augustus apparently planned to extend the Empire to the Atlantic, the 
Sahara, the Euphrates, the Black Sea, the Danube, and the Elbe; the pax Romana 
was to be maintained not by passive defense but by an aggressive policy on 
every frontier. The Emperor in person completed the conquest of Spain and so 
ably reorganized the administration of Gaul that it remained at peace for nearly a 
century. In the case of Parthia he contented himself with the return of the 
standards and surviving captives taken from Crassus in 53; but he restored to the 
throne of Armenia a Tigranes favorable to Rome. He sent abortive expeditions to 
conquer Ethiopia and Arabia. In the decade from 19 to 9 B.c.. his stepsons 
Tiberius and Drusus subjugated Illyria, Pannonia, and Raetia. Agreeably 


provoked by German invasions of Gaul, Augustus ordered Drusus to cross the 
Rhine, and rejoiced to learn that the brilliant youth had fought his way to the 
Elbe. But Drusus suffered internal injuries from a fall, lingered in pain for thirty 
days, and died. Tiberius, who loved Drusus with all the intensity of a restrained 
but passionate nature, rode 400 miles on horseback from Gaul into Germany to 
hold his brother in his arms in the final hours; then he conveyed the body to 
Rome, walking before the cortege all the way (9 B.c.). Returning to Germany, 
Tiberius in two campaigns (8-7 B.C., A.D. 4-5) forced the submission of the tribes 
between the Elbe and the Rhine. 

Two disasters, coming almost together, changed this fever of expansion into a 
policy of peace. In A.D. 6 the lately won provinces of Pannonia and Dalmatia 
revolted, massacred all the Romans in their territory, organized an army of 
200,000 men, and threatened to invade Italy. Tiberius quickly made peace with 
the German tribes and led his depleted forces into Pannonia. With patient and 
ruthless strategy he captured or destroyed the crops that could supply the enemy, 
and by guerrilla warfare prevented new plantings, while he saw to it that his own 
troops were well fed. For three years he persisted in this policy despite universal 
criticism at home; at last he had the satisfaction of seeing the starving rebels 
disband, and of re-establishing the Roman power. But in that same year (A.D. 9) 
Arminius organized a revolt in Germany, lured the three legions of Varus, the 
Roman governor, into a trap, and killed every man of them except those who, 
like Varus, fell upon their own swords. When Augustus heard of this he was “so 
deeply affected,” says Suetonius, “that for several months he cut neither his 
beard nor his hair; and sometimes he would dash his head against a door, and cry 
out, ‘Quintilius Varus, give me back my legions!’”® Tiberius hastened to 
Germany, reorganized the army there, stood off the Germans, and, by Augustus’ 
orders, withdrew the Roman boundary to the Rhine. 

It was a decision costly to the Emperor’s pride but creditable to his judgment. 
Germany was surrendered to “barbarism”—i.e., to a nonclassic culture—and 
was left free to arm its growing population against Rome. However, the same 
reasons that had argued for the conquest of Germany would have demanded the 
subjection of Scythia—southern Russia. Somewhere the Empire had to stop; and 
the Rhine was a better frontier than any other west of the Urals. Having annexed 
northern and western Spain, Raetia, Noricum, Pannonia, Moesia, Galatia, Lycia, 
and Pamphylia, Augustus felt that he had sufficiently earned his title of “the 
increasing god.” At his death the Empire covered 3,340,000 square miles, more 
than the mainland of the United States, and over a hundred times the area of 
Rome before the Punic Wars. Augustus advised his successor to be content with 
this, the greatest empire yet seen; to seek rather to unite and strengthen it within 


than to extend it without. He expressed his surprise “that Alexander did not 
regard it as a greater task to set in order the empire that he had won than to win 
it.”’ The Pax Romana had begun. 


III. SATURNIA REGNA 


It could not be said that Augustus had made a desert and called it peace. 
Within a decade after Actium the Mediterranean knew such economic 
quickening as no tradition could parallel. The restoration of order was in itself a 
stimulus to recovery. The renewed safety of the seas, the stability of 
government, the conservatism of Augustus, the consumption of Egypt’s hoarded 
treasure, the opening of new mines and mints, the reliability and accelerated 
circulation of the currency, the easing of congested population into agricultural 
allotments and colonial settlements—how could prosperity resist so unanimous 
an invitation? A group of Alexandrian sailors, landing at Puteoli when Augustus 
was near by, approached him in festal dress and offered him incense as to a 
deity. It was because of him, they said, that they could voyage in safety, trade in 
confidence, and live in peace.® 

Augustus was convinced, as became the grandson of a banker, that the best 
economy was one that united freedom with security. He protected all classes 
with well-administered laws, guarded the highways of trade, lent money without 
interest to responsible land-owners,’? and mollified the poor with state grain, 
lotteries, and occasional gifts; for the rest he left enterprise, production, and 
exchange freer than before. Even so, the works directed by the state were now of 
unprecedented magnitude, and played some part in restoring economic life. 
Eighty-two temples were built; a new forum and basilica were added to facilitate 
the operations of finance and the courts; a new senate house replaced the one 
that had incinerated Clodius; colonnades were erected to temper the sun; the 
theater that Caesar had begun was completed and named after Marcellus, son-in- 
law of Augustus; and rich men were prodded by the Emperor into spending part 
of their fortunes in adorning Italy with basilicas, temples, libraries, theaters, and 
roads. “Those that celebrated triumphs,” says Dio Cassius, “he commanded to 
erect out of their spoils some public work to commemorate their deeds.”?* 
Augustus hoped to make the majesty of Rome enhance and symbolize her power 
and his own. Toward the close of his life he remarked that he had found Rome a 
city of brick and had left it a city of marble.°° It was a forgivable exaggeration: 
there had been much marble there before, and much brick remained. But seldom 
had any man done so much for a city. 


His indispensable aide in the reconstruction of Rome was Marcus Vipsanius 
Agrippa. This perfect friend had shared with Maecenas the guidance of 
Augustus’ policy. In his year as aedile (33 B.c..) Agrippa had won the public to 
Octavian by opening 170 public baths, distributing free oil and salt, presenting 
games for fifty-five successive days, and providing free barbers for all citizens 
for a year—apparently all at his own expense. His ability might have made him 
another Caesar; he preferred to serve Augustus for a generation. So far as we 
know, his life was unstained by public or private scandal; Roman gossip, which 
sooner or later besmirched everyone else, left him untouched. He was the first 
Roman to realize the importance of sea power. He planned, built, and 
commanded the fleet, defeated Sextus Pompey, suppressed piracy, and won a 
world for Augustus at Actium. After these victories and his pacification of 
Spain, Gaul, and the Bosporan kingdom, he was thrice offered a triumph and 
always refused. Enriched by a grateful prince, he continued to live without 
luxury, and devoted himself as ardently to public works as he had done to the 
preservation of the state. Out of his own purse he hired hundreds of laborers to 
repair roads, buildings, and sewers, and reopen the Marcian aqueduct. He 
constructed a new aqueduct, the Julian, and further improved the water supply of 
Rome with 700 wells, 500 fountains, and 130 reservoirs. When the people 
complained of the high price of wine Augustus slyly remarked, “My son-in-law 
Agrippa has seen to it that Rome shall not go thirsty.”’® This greatest of Roman 
engineers created a spacious harbor and shipbuilding center by connecting the 
Lucrine and Avernian lakes with the sea. He built the first of the imposing public 
baths that were to distinguish Rome among the cities. He constructed, again out 
of his own funds, a temple to Venus and Mars, which was rebuilt by Hadrian, is 
known to us as the Pantheon, and still bears on its portico the words, M. AGRIPPA . 
.. FECIT. He organized a thirty-year survey of the Empire, wrote a treatise on 
geography, and made in painted marble a map of the world. Like Leonardo he 
was a Scientist, an engineer, an inventor of military projectiles, and an artist. His 
early death at the age of fifty (12 B.C) was among the many sorrows that 
darkened the later years of Augustus, who had given him his daughter Julia in 
marriage, and had hoped to bequeath the Empire to him as the man best fitted to 
govern it honestly and well. 


Costly public works combined with extended governmental services to raise 
state expenditures beyond precedent. Salaries were now paid to provincial and 
municipal officials, bureaucrats and police; a large army and navy were 
maintained; buildings were put up or restored without number; corn and games 
bribed the populace to peace. Since expenses were met out of current revenue, 


and no national debt was laid upon the future, taxation under Augustus became a 
science and an unremitting industry. Augustus was not relentless; often he 
forgave taxes to harassed individuals and cities or paid them out of his personal 
funds. He returned to the municipalities 35,000 pounds of gold offered him as a 
“coronation gift” on the occasion of his fifth consulate; and he refused many 
other donations.'* He abolished the land tax laid upon Italy in the Civil War; in 
its stead he levied upon all citizens in the Empire a five per cent tax on bequests 
to any persons except near relatives and the poor.'’ A tax of one per cent was 
placed upon auction sales, four per cent upon the sale of slaves, five per cent 
upon their manumission; and custom dues from two and a half to five per cent 
were collected on nearly all ports of entry. All citizens were subject also to 
municipal taxes, and Roman realty did not share in Italy’s exemption from the 
tax on land. Taxes were paid for water supplied from the public mains. 
Considerable revenue came from the leasing of public lands, mines, and 
fisheries, from the state monopoly of salt, and the fines imposed by the courts. 
The provinces paid a tributum soli, or land tax, and a tributum capitis—literally 
a head or poll tax, actually a tax on personal property. Taxes flowed into two 
coffers at Rome, both stored in temples: the national Treasury (aerarium) 
controlled by the Senate, and the imperial Treasury (fiscus) owned and managed 
by the Emperor.' To the latter came the income not only from his vast personal 
properties, but bequests from well-wishers and friends. Such legacies, in the 
lifetime of Augustus, amounted to 1,400,000,000 sesterces. 


All in all, taxation under the Principate was not oppressive, and until 
Commodus the results were worth the cost. The provinces prospered and raised 
altars of gratitude or expectation to Augustus the god; even in sophisticated 
Rome he had to censure the people for the extravagance of their eulogies One 
enthusiast ran through the streets calling upon men and women to “devote” 
themselves to Augustus—i.e., promise to kill themselves when he died. In 2 B.c.. 
Messala Corvinus, who had captured Octavian’s camp at Philippi, proposed that 
the title of pater patriae should be conferred upon Augustus. The Senate, 
pleased to have so little responsibility while retaining honors and wealth, gladly 
heaped upon the Emperor this and other titles of praise. The business classes, 
now richer than ever, celebrated his birthday with a two-day festival year after 
year. “All sorts and conditions of men,” says Suetonius,'* “brought him gifts on 
the kalends of January”—-New Year’s Day. When fire destroyed his old palace 
every city, apparently every tribe and guild, in the Empire sent him a 
contribution to rebuild it; he refused to take more than a denarius from any 
individual, but nevertheless he had more than enough. All the Mediterranean 


world, after its long ordeal, seemed happy; and Augustus might believe that his 
patience and labor had accomplished his great task. 


IV. THE AUGUSTAN REFORMATION 


He destroyed his own happiness by trying to make people good as well as 
happy; it was an imposition that Rome never forgave him. Moral reform is the 
most difficult and delicate branch of statesmanship; few rulers have dared to 
attempt it; most rulers have left it to hypocrites and saints. 

Augustus began modestly enough by seeking to check the racial 
transformation of Rome. Population there was not declining; on the contrary, it 
was growing by mass and dole attraction and the import of wealth and slaves. 
Since freedmen were included in the dole, many citizens freed old or sickly 
slaves to have them fed by the state; kinder motives freed more, and many slaves 
saved enough to buy their liberty. As the sons of freedmen automatically became 
citizens, the emancipation of slaves and the fertility of aliens combined with the 
low birth rate of the native stocks to change the ethnic character of Rome. 
Augustus wondered what stability there could be in so heterogeneous a 
population, and what loyalty to the Empire might be expected of men in whose 
veins ran the blood of subject peoples. By his urging, the lex Fufia Caninia (2 
B.c.) and later measures enacted that an owner of not more than two slaves might 
free them all, the owner of from three to ten slaves might free half of them, the 
owner of from eleven to thirty one-third, the owner of from thirty-one to one 
hundred one-fourth, the owner of from 101 to 300 one-fifth; and no master might 
free more than a hundred. 

One might wish that Augustus had limited slavery instead of freedom. But 
antiquity took slavery for granted, and would have contemplated with horror the 
economic and social effects of a wholesale emancipation, just as the employers 
of our time fear the sloth that might come from security. Augustus was thinking 
in terms of race and class; he could not conceive a strong Rome without the 
character, courage, and political ability that had marked the old Roman; above 
all, the old aristocracy. The decay of the ancient faith among the upper classes 
had washed away the supernatural supports of marriage, fidelity, and parentage; 
the passage from farm to city had made children less of an asset, more of a 
liability and a toy; women wished to be sexually rather than maternally 
beautiful; in general the desire for individual freedom seemed to be running 
counter to the needs of the race. To accentuate the evil, legacy hunting had 
become the most profitable occupation in Italy.'° Men without children were 


sure to be courted in their declining years by expectant ghouls; and so large a 
number of Romans relished this esurient courtesy that it became an added cause 
of childlessness. Protracted military service drew a considerable proportion of 
young men from marriage in their most nubile years. A large number of native- 
stock Romans avoided wedlock altogether, preferring prostitutes or concubines 
even to a varied succession of wives. Of those who married, a majority appear to 
have limited their families by abortion, infanticide, coitus interruptus, and 
contraception. '® 

Augustus was disturbed by these insignia of civilization. He began to feel that 
a movement backward to the old faith and morals was necessary. Respect for the 
mos maiorum revived in him as the years cleared his vision and tired his frame. 
It was not good, he felt, for the present to break too sharply with the past; a 
nation must have a continuity of traditions to be sane, as a man must have 
memory. He read with aging seriousness the historians of Rome, and envied the 
virtues they ascribed to the ancients. He relished the speech of Quintus Metellus 
on marriage, read it to the Senate, and recommended it to the people by imperial 
proclamation. A large part of the older generation agreed with him; it formed a 
kind of puritan party eager to reform morals by law; and probably Livia lent 
them her influence. By his powers as censor and tribune Augustus promulgated 
—or passed through the Assembly—a series of laws of now uncertain date and 
sequence, aimed at restoring morals, marriage, fidelity, parentage, and a simpler 
life. They forbade adolescents to attend public entertainments except in the 
company of an adult relative; excluded women from athletic exhibitions, and 
restricted them to the upper seats at gladiatorial games; limited expenditure on 
homes, servants, banquets, weddings, jewels, and dress. The most important of 
these “Julian laws”" was the lex lulia de pudicitia et de coercendis adulteriis (18 
B.c..}—“The Julian law of chastity and repressing adultery.” Here for the first 
time in Roman history marriage was brought under the protection of the state, 
instead of being left to the patria potestas. The father retained the right to kill an 
adulterous daughter and her accomplice as soon as he discovered them; the 
husband was allowed to kill his wife’s paramour if caught in the husband’s 
house, but he might kill his wife only if he found her sinning in his own home. 
Within sixty days of detecting a wife’s adultery, the husband was required to 
bring her before the court; if he failed to do this, the woman’s father was 
required to indict her; if he too failed, any citizen might accuse her. The 
adulterous woman was to be banished for life, was to lose a third of her fortune 
and half her dowry, and must not marry again. Like penalties were decreed for a 
husband conniving at his wife’s adultery. A wife, however, could not accuse her 


husband of adultery, and he might with legal impunity have relations with 
registered prostitutes. The law applied only to Roman citizens. 

Probably at the same time Augustus passed another law, usually named lex 
lulia de maritandis ordinibus, from its chapter on marriage in the “orders”—.e., 
the two upper classes. Its purpose was threefold: to encourage and yet restrict 
marriage, to retard the dilution of Roman with alien blood, and to restore the old 
conception of marriage as a union for parentage. Marriage was to be obligatory 
upon all marriageable males under sixty and women under fifty. Bequests 
conditional on the legatee remaining unmarried were made void. Penalties were 
imposed upon celibates: they could not inherit, except from relatives, unless they 
were married within a hundred days after the testator’s death; and they could not 
attend public festivals or games. Widows and divorcees might inherit only if 
remarried within six months after the death or divorce of the husband. Spinsters 
and childless wives could not inherit after fifty, nor before if they possessed 
50,000 sesterces ($7500). Men of the Senatorial class could not marry a 
freedwoman, an actress, or a prostitute; and no actor or freedman could marry a 
senator’s daughter. Women owning above 20,000 sesterces were to pay a one 
per cent annual tax till married; after marriage this tax decreased with each child 
until the third, with whose coming it ceased. Of the two consuls the one with 
more children was to have precedence over the other. In appointments to office 
the father of the largest family was as far as feasible to be preferred to his rivals. 
The mother of three children acquired the ius trium liberorum—the right to wear 
a special garment, and freedom from the power of her husband. 

These laws offended every class, even the puritans—who complained that the 
“right of three children” dangerously emancipated the mother from male 
authority. Others excused their celibacy on the score that the “modern woman” 
was too independent, imperious, capricious, and extravagant. The exclusion of 
bachelors from public shows was considered too severe and impossible to 
enforce; Augustus had the clause rescinded in 12 B.c.. In A.D. 9 the lex Papia 
Poppaea further softened the Julian laws by easing the conditions under which 
celibates might inherit, doubling the period in which widows and divorcees must 
remarry to inherit, and increasing the amount that childless heirs could receive. 
Mothers of three children were freed from those limits which the lex Voconia 
(169 B.c..) had placed upon bequests to women. The age at which a citizen might 
stand for the various offices was lowered in proportion to the size of his family. 
After the law was passed men noted that the consuls who had framed it and 
given it their names were childless celibates. Gossip added that the reform laws 
had been suggested to Augustus, who had only one child, by Maecenas, who had 


none; and that while the laws were being enacted Maecenas was living in 
sybaritic luxury, and Augustus was seducing Maecenas’ wife.'® 

It is difficult to estimate the effectiveness of this, the most important social 
legislation in antiquity. The laws were loosely drawn, and recalcitrants found 
many loopholes. Some men married to obey the law and divorced their wives 
soon afterwards; others adopted children to secure offices or legacies and then 
“emancipated”—i.e., dismissed—them.”’ Tacitus, a century later, pronounced 
the laws a failure; “marriages and the rearing of children did not become 
frequent, so powerful are the attractions of a childless state.”*! Immorality 
continued, but was more polite than before; in Ovid we see it becoming a fine 
art, the subject of careful instructions from experts to apprentices. Augustus 
himself doubted the efficacy of his laws, and agreed with Horace that laws are 
vain when hearts are unchanged.*? He struggled heroically to reach people’s 
hearts: in his box at the games he displayed the numerous children of the 
exemplary Germanicus; gave a thousand sesterces to parents of large families; *° 
raised a monument to a slave girl who (doubtless without patriotic 
premeditation) had borne quintuplets; ** and rejoiced when a peasant marched 
into Rome with eight children, thirty-six grandchildren, and nineteen great- 
grandchildren in his train.” Dio Cassius pictures him making public addresses 
denouncing “race suicide.”*° He enjoyed, perhaps inspired, the moral preface of 
Livy’s history. Under his influence the literature of the age became didactic and 
practical. Through Maecenas or in person he persuaded Virgil and Horace to 
lend their muses to the propaganda of moral and religious reform; Virgil tried to 
sing the Romans back to the farm in the Georgics, and to the old gods in the 
Aeneid; and Horace, after a large sampling of the world’s pleasures, tuned his 
lyre to stoic themes. In 17 B.c.. Augustus presented the ludi saeculares '"- three 
days of ceremonies, contests, and spectacles, celebrating the return of Saturn’s 
Golden Age; and Horace was commissioned to write the carmen saeculare to be 
chanted in procession by twenty-seven boys and as many girls. Even art was 
used to point a moral: the lovely Ara Pacis showed in relief the life and 
government of Rome; magnificent public buildings rose to represent the strength 
and glory of the Empire; scores of temples were erected to stir again a faith that 
had almost died. 

In the end Augustus, skeptic and realist, became convinced that moral reform 
awaited a religious renaissance. The agnostic generation of Lucretius, Catullus, 
and Caesar had run its course, and its children had discovered that the fear of the 
gods is the youth of wisdom. Even the cynical Ovid would soon write, 
Voltaireanly: expedit esse deos, et ut expedit esse putemus: “it is convenient that 
there should be gods, and that we should think they exist.”*” Conservative minds 


traced the Civil War, and the sufferings it had brought, to neglect of religion and 
the consequent anger of Heaven. Everywhere in Italy a chastened people was 
ready to tum back to its ancient altars and thank the deities who, it felt, had 
spared it for this happy restoration. When, in 12 B.c.., Augustus, having waited 
patiently for the tepid Lepidus to die, succeeded him as pontifex maximus, “such 
a multitude from all Italy assembled for my election,” the Emperor tells us, “as is 
never recorded to have been in Rome before.”*® He both led and followed the 
revival of religion, hoping that his political and moral reconstruction would win 
readier acceptance if he could entwine it with the gods. He raised the four 
priestly colleges to unprecedented dignity and wealth, chose himself to each of 
them, took upon himself the appointment of new members, attended their 
meetings faithfully, and took part in their solemn pageantry. He banned Egyptian 
and Asiatic cults from Rome, but he made an exception in favor of the Jews, and 
permitted religious freedom in the provinces. He lavished gifts upon the temples 
and renewed old religious ceremonies, processions, and festivals. The ludi 
saeculares were not secular; every day of them was marked with religious ritual 
and song; their chief significance was the return of a happy friendship with the 
gods. Nourished with such sovereign aid, the ancient cult took on fresh life, and 
touched again the dramatic impulses and supernatural hopes of the people. Amid 
the chaos of competing faiths that flowed in upon Rome after Augustus, it held 
its own for three centuries more; and when it died it was at once reborn, under 
new symbols and new names. 

Augustus himself became one of the chief competitors of his gods. His great- 
uncle had set the example: two years after being murdered, Caesar had been 
recognized by the Senate as a deity, and his worship spread throughout the 
Empire. As early as 36 B.c.. some Italian cities had given Octavian a place in 
their pantheon; by 27 B.c.. his name was added to those of the gods in official 
hymns at Rome; his birthday became a holy day as well as a holiday; and after 
his death the Senate decreed that his genius, or soul, was thereafter to be 
worshiped as one of the official divinities. All this seemed quite natural to 
antiquity; it had never recognized an impassable difference between gods and 
men; the gods had often taken human form, and the creative genius of a 
Heracles, a Lycurgus, an Alexander, a Caesar, or an Augustus seemed, 
especially to the religious East, miraculous and divine. The Egyptians had 
thought of the Pharaohs, of the Ptolemies, even of Antony, as deities; they could 
hardly think less of Augustus. The ancients were not in these cases such 
simpletons as their modern counterparts would like to believe. They knew well 
enough that Augustus was human; in deifying his genius, or that of others, they 
used deus or theos as equivalent to our “canonized saint”; indeed, canonization 


is a descendant of Roman deification; and to pray to such a deified human being 
seemed no more absurd then than prayer to a saint seems now. 

In Italian homes the worship of the Emperor’s genius became associated with 
the adoration given to the Lares of the household and the genius of the 
paterfamilias; there was nothing difficult in this for a people which through 
centuries had deified their dead parents, built altars to them, and given the name 
of temples to the ancestral tombs. When Augustus visited Greek Asia in 21 B.c.. 
he found that his cult had made rapid headway there. Dedications and orations 
hailed him as “Savior,” “Bringer of Glad Tidings,” “God the Son of God”; some 
men argued that in him the long-awaited Messiah had come, bringing peace and 
happiness to mankind.*? The great provincial councils made his worship the 
center of their ceremonies; a new priesthood, the Augustales, was appointed by 
provinces and municipalities for the service of the new divinity. Augustus 
frowned upon all this, but finally accepted it as a spiritual enhancement of the 
Principate, a valuable cementing of church and state, a uniting common worship 
amid diverse and dividing creeds. The moneylender’s grandson consented to 
become a god. 


V. AUGUSTUS HIMSELF 


What sort of man was this who was heir to Caesar at eighteen, master of the 
world at thirty-one, ruler of Rome for half a century, and architect of the greatest 
empire in ancient history? He was at once dull and fascinating; no one more 
prosaic, yet half the world adored him; a physical weakling not particularly 
brave, but able to overcome all enemies, regulate kingdoms, and fashion a 
government that would give the vast realm an unexampled prosperity for two 
hundred years. 

Sculptors spent much marble and bronze in making images of him: some 
showing him in the timid pride of a refined and serious youth, some in the 
somber pose of a priest, some half covered with the insignia of power, some in 
military garb—the philosopher unwillingly and uneasily playing the general. 
These effigies do not reveal, though sometimes they suggest, the ailments that 
made his war against chaos depend precariously at every step upon his fight for 
health. He was unprepossessing. He had sandy hair, a strangely triangular head, 
merging eyebrows, clear and penetrating eyes; yet his expression was so calm 
and mild, says Suetonius, that a Gaul who came to kill him changed his mind. 
His skin was sensitive and intermittently itched with a kind of ringworm; 
rheumatism weakened his left leg and made him limp a bit; a stiffness akin to 


arthritis occasionally incapacitated his right hand. He was one of many Romans 
attacked in 23 B.c. by a plague resembling typhus; he suffered from stones in the 
bladder, and found it hard to sleep; he was troubled each spring by “an 
enlargement of the diaphragm; and when the wind was in the south he had 
catarrh.” He bore cold so poorly that in winter he wore “a woolen chest 
protector, wraps for his thighs and shins, an undershirt, four tunics (blouses), and 
a heavy toga.” He dared not expose his head to the sun. Horseback riding tired 
him, and he was sometimes carried in a litter to the battlefield.*° At thirty-five, 
having lived through one of the most intense dramas in history, he was already 
oldnervous, sickly, easily tired; no one dreamed that he would live another forty 
years. He tried a variety of doctors, and richly rewarded one, Antonius Musa, for 
curing an uncertain illness (abscess of the liver?) with cold fomentations and 
baths; in Musa’s honor he exempted all Roman physicians from taxation.*' But 
for the most part he doctored himself. He used hot salt water and sulphur baths 
for his rheumatism; he ate lightly and only the plainest food—coarse bread, 
cheese, fish, and fruit; he was so careful of his diet that “sometimes he ate alone 
either before a dinner party or after it, taking nothing during its course.”** In him, 
as in some medieval saints, the soul bore its body like a cross. 

His essence was nervous vitality, inflexible resolution, a penetrating, 
calculating, resourceful mind. He accepted an unheard-of number of offices, and 
took upon himself responsibility only less than Caesar’s. He fulfilled the duties 
of these positions conscientiously, presided regularly over the Senate, attended 
innumerable conferences, judged hundreds of trials, suffered ceremonies and 
banquets, planned distant campaigns, governed legions and provinces, visited 
nearly every one of them, and attended to infinite administrative detail. He made 
hundreds of speeches, and prepared them with proud attention to clarity, 
simplicity, and style; he read them instead of speaking extemporaneously, lest he 
should utter regrettable words. Suetonius would have us believe that for the 
same reason he wrote out in advance, and read, important conversations with 
individuals, even with his wife.*° 

Like most skeptics of his time, he retained superstitions long after losing his 
faith. He carried a sealskin about him to protect against lightning; he respected 
omens and auspices and sometimes obeyed warnings derived from dreams; he 
refused to begin a journey on what he reckoned to be unlucky days.** At the 
same time he was remarkable for the objectivity of his judgment and the 
practicality of his thought. He advised young men to enter soon upon an active 
career, so that the ideas they had learned from books might be tempered by the 
experience and necessities of life.*? He kept to the end his bourgeois good sense, 
conservatism, parsimony, and caution. Festina lente—“make haste slowly”— 


was his favorite saw. Far more than most men of such power, he could take 
advice and bear reproof humbly. Athenodorus, a philosopher who was returning 
to Athens after living with him for years, gave him some parting counsel: 
“Whenever you get angry do not say or do anything before repeating to yourself 
the twenty-four letters of the alphabet.” Augustus was so grateful for the caution 
that he begged Athenodorus to stay another year, saying, “No risk attends the 
reward that silence brings.”°° 

Even more surprising than Caesar’s development from a roistering politician 
into a great general and statesman was the transformation of the merciless and 
self-centered Octavian into the modest and magnanimous Augustus. He grew. 
The man who had allowed Antony to hang Cicero’s head in the Forum, who had 
moved without scruple from one faction to another, who had run the gamut of 
sexual indulgence, who had pursued Antony and Cleopatra to the death unmoved 
by friendship or chivalry—this tenacious and unlovable youth, instead of being 
poisoned by power, became in his last forty years a model of justice, moderation, 
fidelity, magnanimity, and toleration. He laughed at the lampoons that wits and 
poets wrote about him. He advised Tiberius to be content with preventing or 
prosecuting hostile actions and not seek to suppress hostile words. He did not 
insist upon others living as simply as himself; when he invited guests to dinner 
he would retire early to leave their appetite and merriment unrestrained. He had 
no pretentiousness; he buttonholed voters to ask their suffrages; he substituted 
for his lawyer friends in court; he left or entered Rome secretly, abhorring pomp; 
in the reliefs of the Ara Pacis he is not set apart from the other citizens by any 
mark of distinction. His morning receptions were open to all citizens, and all 
were affably received. When one man hesitated to present a petition he jokingly 
chided him for offering the document “as if he were giving a penny to an 
elephant.”°” 

In his senile years, when disappointments had embittered him, and he had 
grown accustomed to omnipotence, even to being a god, he lapsed into 
intolerance, prosecuted hostile writers, suppressed histories of too critical a 
stamp, and gave no ear to Ovid’s penitent verse. Once, it is said, he had the legs 
of his secretary Thallus broken for taking 500 denarii to reveal the contents of an 
official letter; and he forced one of his freedmen to kill himself when found 
guilty of adultery with a Roman matron. All in all, it is hard to love him. We 
must picture the frailty of his body and the sorrows of his old age before our 
hearts can go out to him as to the murdered Caesar or the beaten Antony. 


VI. THE LAST DAYS OF A GOD 


His failures and his tragedies were almost all within his home. By his three 
wives—Claudia, Scribonia, Livia—he had but one child: Scribonia unwittingly 
avenged her divorce by giving him Julia. He had hoped that Livia would bear 
him a son whom he might train and educate for government; but though she had 
rewarded her first husband with two splendid children—Tiberius and Drusus— 
her marriage with Augustus proved disappointingly sterile. Otherwise their 
union was a happy one. She was a woman of stately beauty, firm character, and 
fine understanding; Augustus rehearsed his most vital measures with her and 
valued her advice as highly as that of his maturest friends. Asked how she had 
acquired such influence over him, she replied, “by being scrupulously chaste .. . 
never meddling with his affairs, and pretending neither to hear of nor to notice 
the favorites with whom he had amours.”*? She was a model of the old virtues, 
and perhaps expounded them too persistently. In her leisure she devoted herself 
to charity, helping parents of large families, providing dowries for poor brides, 
and maintaining many orphans at her own expense. Her palace itself was almost 
an orphanage; for there, and in the home of his sister Octavia, Augustus 
supervised the education of his grandsons, nephews, nieces, and even the six 
surviving children of Antony. He sent the boys off early to war, saw to it that the 
girls should learn to spin and weave, and “forbade them to do or say anything 
except without concealment, and such as might be recorded in the household 
diary.”°° 

Augustus learned to love Livia’s son Drusus, adopted and reared him, and 
would gladly have left him his wealth and power; the youth’s early death was 
one of the Emperor’s first bereavements. Tiberius he respected but could not 
love, for his future successor was a positive and imperious character, inclined to 
sullenness and secrecy. But the comeliness and vivacity of his daughter Julia 
must have given Augustus many happy moments in her childhood. When she 
had reached the age of fourteen he persuaded Octavia to allow the divorce of her 
son Marcellus, and induced the youth to marry Julia. Two years later Marcellus 
died; and Julia, after brief mourning, set out to enjoy a freedom she had long 
coveted. But soon the matchmaking Emperor, craving a grandson as heir, coaxed 
the reluctant Agrippa to divorce his wife and marry the merry widow (21 B.c..). 
Julia was eighteen, Agrippa forty-two; but he was a good and great man and 
agreeably rich. She made his town house a salon of pleasure and wit, and 
became the soul of the younger and gayer set in the capital as against the 
puritans who took their lead from Livia. Rumor accused Julia of deceiving her 
new husband, and ascribed to her an incredible reply to the incredible question 
why, despite her adulteries, all the five children she gave Agrippa resembled 
him: Numquam nisi nave plena tollo vectorem.*“” When Agrippa died (12 B.c.) 


Augustus turned his hopes to Julia’s oldest sons, Gaius and Lucius, 
overwhelmed them with affection and education, and had them promoted to 
office far sooner than was legally warranted by their years. 

Again a widow, Julia, richer and lovelier than ever, entered with saucy 
abandon upon a succession of amours which became at once the scandal and the 
joy of a Rome that fretted under the “Julian laws.” To quiet this gossip, and 
perhaps to reconcile his daughter with his wife, Augustus made a third match for 
Julia. Livia’s son Tiberius was compelled to divorce his pregnant wife, Vipsania 
Agrippina, daughter of Agrippa, and to marry the equally reluctant Julia (9 B.c..). 
The young old Roman did his best to be a good husband; but Julia soon gave up 
the effort to adjust her epicurean to his stoic ways, and resumed her illicit loves. 
Tiberius bore the infamy for a time in furious silence. The lex Julia de adulteriis 
required the husband of an adulteress to denounce her to the courts; Tiberius 
disobeyed the law to protect its author, and perhaps himself, for he and Livia had 
hoped that Augustus would adopt him as his son and transmit to him the 
leadership of the Empire. When it became clear that the Emperor favored, 
instead, Julia’s children by Agrippa, Tiberius resigned his official posts and 
retired to Rhodes. There for seven years he lived as a simple private citizen, 
devoting himself to solitude, philosophy, and astrology. Freer than ever, Julia 
passed from one lover to another, and the revels of her set filled the Forum with 
turmoil at night.*! 

Augustus, now (2 B.c..) an invalid of sixty, suffered all that a father and ruler 
could bear from the simultaneous collapse of his family, his honor, and his laws. 
By these laws the father of an adulteress was bound to indict her publicly if her 
husband had failed to do so. Proofs of her misconduct were laid before him, and 
the friends of Tiberius let it be known that unless Augustus acted they would 
accuse Julia before the court. Augustus decided to anticipate them. While the 
merrymaking was at its height, he issued a decree banishing his daughter to the 
island of Pandateria, a barren rock off the Campanian coast. One of her lovers, a 
son of Antony, was forced to kill himself, and several others were exiled. Julia’s 
freedwoman Phoebe hanged herself rather than testify against her; the distraught 
Emperor, hearing of the act, said, “I would rather have been Phoebe’s father than 
Julia’s.” The people of Rome begged him to forgive his daughter, Tiberius added 
his request to theirs, but pardon never came. Tiberius, enthroned, merely 
changed her place of residence to a less narrow confinement at Rhegium. There, 
broken and forgotten after sixteen years of imprisonment, Julia died. 

Her sons Gaius and Lucius had long preceded her in death: Lucius of an 
illness in Marseilles (A.D. 2), Gaius of a wound received in Armenia (A.D. 4). Left 
without aide or successor at a time when Germany, Pannonia, and Gaul were 


threatening revolt, Augustus reluctantly recalled Tiberius (A.D. 2), adopted him 
as son and coregent, and sent him off to put down the rebellions. When he 
returned (A.D. 9), after five years of arduous and successful campaigning, all 
Rome, which hated him for his stern puritanism, resigned itself to the fact that 
though Augustus was still prince, Tiberius had begun to rule. 


Life’s final tragedy is unwilling continuance—to outlive one’s self and be 
forbidden to die. When Julia went into exile Augustus was not in years an old 
man; others were still vigorous at sixty. But he had lived too many lives, and 
died too many deaths, since he had come to Rome, a boy of eighteen, to avenge 
Caesar’s murder and execute his will. How many wars and battles and near- 
defeats, how many pains and illnesses, how many conspiracies and perils, and 
bitter miscarriages of noble aims, had befallen him in those crowded forty-two 
years—and the snatching away of one hope and helper after another, until at last 
only this dour Tiberius remained! Perhaps it had been wiser to die like Antony, 
at the peak of life and in the arms of love. How sadly pleasant must have 
seemed, in retrospect, the days when Julia and Agrippa were happy, and 
grandchildren frolicked on the palace floor. Now another Julia, daughter of his 
daughter, had grown up and was following her mother’s morals as if resolved to 
illustrate all the amatory arts of her friend Ovid’s verse. In A.D. 8, having 
received proofs of her adultery, Augustus exiled her to an isle in the Adriatic, 
and at the same time banished Ovid to Tomi on the Black Sea. “Would that I had 
never married,” mourned the feeble and shrunken Emperor, “or that I had died 
without offspring!” Sometimes he thought of starving himself to death. 

All the great structure that he had built seemed to be in ruins. The powers that 
he had assumed for order’s sake had weakened into degeneration the Senate and 
the assemblies from which he had taken them. Tired of ratifications and 
adulations, the senators no longer came to their sessions, and a mere handful of 
citizens gathered in the comitia. Offices that had once stirred creative ambition 
by the power they brought were now shunned by the able as empty and 
expensive vanities. The very peace that Augustus had organized, and the security 
that he had won for Rome, had loosened the fibre of the people. No one wanted 
to enlist in the army, or recognize the inexorable periodicity of war. Luxury had 
taken the place of simplicity, sexual license was replacing parentage; by its own 
exhausted will the great race was beginning to die. 

All these things the old Emperor keenly saw and sadly felt. No one then could 
tell him that despite a hundred defects and half a dozen idiots on the throne, the 
strange and subtle principate that he had established would give the Empire the 
longest period of prosperity ever known to mankind; and that the Pax Romana, 


which had begun as the Pax Augusta, would in the perspective of time be 
accounted the supreme achievement in the history of statesmanship. Like 
Leonardo, he thought that he had failed. 

Death came to him quietly at Nola in the seventy-sixth year of his age (A.D. 
14). To the friends at his bedside he uttered the words often used to conclude a 
Roman comedy: “Since well I’ve played my part, clap now your hands, and with 
applause dismiss me from the stage.” He embraced his wife, saying, “Remember 
our long union, Livia; farewell”; and with this simple parting he passed away.” 
Some days later his corpse was borne through Rome on the shoulders of senators 
to the Field of Mars, and there cremated while children of high degree chanted 
the lament for the dead. 


I The fisci were, in the Republic, the sealed baskets in which the provincial money tribute was brought to 
Rome. 


II So named from the clan to which Augustus belonged by adoption. 


III Literally, century games, because given only at long intervals. 


CHAPTER XII 
The Golden Age 


30 B.c.-A.D. 18 


I. THE AUGUSTAN STIMULUS 


Ir peace and security are more favorable than war to the production of literature 
and art, yet war and profound social disturbances turn up the earth about the 
plants of thought and nourish the seeds that mature in peace. A quiet life does 
not make great ideas or great men; but the compulsions of crisis, the imperatives 
of survival, weed out dead things by the roots and quicken the growth of new 
ideas and ways. Peace after successful war has all the stimulus of a rapid 
convalescence; men then rejoice at mere being, and sometimes break into song. 

The Romans were grateful to Augustus because he had cured, even if by a 
major operation, the cancer of chaos that had been consuming their civic life. 
They were astonished to find themselves rich so soon after devastation; and they 
were elated to note that despite their recent defenseless disorder they were still 
masters of what seemed to them the world. They looked back upon their history, 
from the first to this second Romulus, from creator to restorer, and judged it 
epically wonderful; they were hardly surprised when Virgil and Horace put their 
gratitude, their glory, and their pride into verse, and Livy into prose. Better still, 
the region they had conquered was only partly barbarous; a large area of it was 
the realm of Hellenistic culture—of refined speech, subtle literature, 
enlightening science, mature philosophy, and noble art. This spiritual wealth was 
now pouring into Rome, stirring imitation and rivalry, compelling language and 
letters to spruce up and grow. Ten thousand Greek words slipped into the Latin 
vocabulary, ten thousand Greek statues or paintings entered Roman forums, 
temples, streets, and homes. 

Money was passing down, even to poets and artists, from the captors of 
Egypt’s treasure, the absentee owners of Italy’s soil, and the exploiters of the 
Empire’s resources and trade. Writers dedicated their works to rich men in the 
hope of receiving gifts that would finance their further toil; so Horace addressed 
his odes to Sallust, Aelius Lamia. Manlius Torquatus, and Munatius, Plancus. 


Messala Corvinus gathered about him a coterie of authors whose star was 
Tibullus, and Maecenas redeemed his wealth and poetry by presents to Virgil, 
Horace, and Propertius. Until his final irascible years, Augustus followed a 
liberal policy toward literature; he was glad to have letters and art take up the 
energies that had disturbed politics; he would pay men to write books if they 
would let him govern the state. His generosity to poets became so renowned that 
a swarm of them buzzed around him wherever he went. When a Greek persisted, 
day after day, in pressing verses into his hand as he left his palace, Augustus 
retaliated by stopping, composing some lines of his own, and having an 
attendant give them to the Greek. The latter offered the Emperor a few denarii 
and expressed his regret that he could not give more. Augustus rewarded his wit, 
not his poetry, with 100,000 sesterces.' 


The stream of books swelled now to proportions unknown before. Everyone 
from fool to philosopher wrote poetry.” Since all poetry, and most literary prose, 
were designed to be read aloud, gatherings were formed at which authors read 
their productions to invited or general audiences or, in rare moments of 
tolerance, to one another. Juvenal thought that a compelling reason for living in 
the country was to escape the poets who infested Rome.’ In the bookshops that 
crowded a district called the Argiletum, writers assembled to compute literary 
genius, while impecunious bibliophiles furtively read snatches of the books they 
could not buy. Placards on the walls announced new titles and their cost. Small 
volumes sold for four or five sesterces, average volumes for ten ($1.50); elegant 
editions like Martial’s epigrams, usually illustrated with a portrait of the author, 
brought some five denarii ($3).* Books were exported to all parts of the Empire, 
or were published simultaneously in Rome, Lyons, Athens, and Alexandria;* 
Martial was pleased to learn that he was bought and sold in Britain. Even poets 
now had private libraries; Ovid affectionately describes his.° We gather from 
Martial that there were already book fanciers who collected de luxe editions, or 
rare manuscripts. Augustus established two public libraries; Tiberius, Vespasian, 
Domitian, Trajan, and Hadrian built others; by the fourth century there were 
twenty-eight in Rome. Foreign students and writers came to study in these 
libraries and in public archives; so Dionysius came from Halicarnassus, and 
Diodorus from Sicily. Rome was now the rival of Alexandria as the literary 
center of the Western world. 


This efflorescence transformed both literature and society. Letters and the arts 
took on new dignity. Grammarians lectured on living authors; people sang 
snatches from them in the streets. Writers mingled with statesmen and highborn 


ladies in luxurious salons such as history would never know again until the 
flowering of France. The aristocracy became literary, literature became 
aristocratic. The lusty vigor of Ennius and Plautus, Lucretius and Catullus, was 
exchanged for a delicate beauty, or a teasing complexity, in expression and 
thought. Writers ceased to mingle with the people, ceased therefore to describe 
their ways or speak their language; a divorce set in between literature and life 
that finally sucked the sap and spirit out of Latin letters. Forms were set by 
Greek models, themes by Greek tradition or Augustus’ court. Poetry, when it 
could spare time from Theocritean shepherds or Anacreontic love, was to sing 
didactically the joys of agriculture, the morality of ancestors, the glory of Rome, 
and the splendor of its gods. Literature became a handmaiden of statesmanship, a 
polyphonic sermon calling the nation to Augustan ideas. 

Two forces opposed this conscription of letters by the state. One was 
Horace’s hated and “profane crowd,” which liked the salty tang and 
independence of the old satires and plays rather than the curled and perfumed 
beauty of the new. The other was that demimonde of jollity and sin to which 
Clodia and Julia belonged. This younger set was in full rebellion against the 
Julian laws, wanted no moral reform, had its own poets, circles, and norms. In 
letters as in life the two forces fought each other, crossing in Tibullus and 
Propertius, matching the chaste piety of Virgil with the obscene audacities of 
Ovid, crushing two Julias and one poet with exile, and at last exhausting each 
other in the Silver Age. But the ferment of great events, the releasing leisure of 
wealth and peace, the majesty of a world acknowledging Rome’s sway, 
overcame the corrosion of state subsidies and produced a Golden Age whose 
literature was the most perfect, in form and utterance, in all the memory of men. 


II. VIRGIL 


The most lovable of Romans was born in 70 B.c. on a farm near Mantua, 
where the river Mincio wanders slowly toward the Po. The capital would 
henceforth give birth to very few great Romans; they would come from Italy in 
the century that was divided by the birth of Christ, and thereafter from the 
provinces. Perhaps Virgil’s veins contained some Celtic blood, for Mantua had 
long been peopled by Gauls; technically he was a Gaul by birth, for it was only 
twenty-one years later that Cisalpine Gaul received the Roman franchise from 
Caesar. The man who most eloquently sang the majesty and destiny of Rome 
would never show the hard masculinity of the Roman stock, but would touch 
Celtic strings of mysticism, tenderness, and grace rare in the Roman breed. 


His father saved enough as a court clerk to buy a farm and raise bees. In that 
murmurous quietude the poet spent his boyhood; the full foliage of the well- 
watered north lingered in his later memory, and he was never really happy away 
from those fields and streams. At twelve he was sent to school at Cremona, at 
fourteen to Milan, at sixteen to Rome. There he studied rhetoric and allied 
subjects under the same man who was to teach Octavian. Probably after this he 
attended the lectures of Siro the Epicurean at Naples. Virgil tried hard to accept 
the philosophy of pleasure, but his rural background had ill-equipped him. He 
seems to have returned north after his education, for in 41 B.c. we find him 
swimming for life to escape a soldier who seized by force his father’s farm; 
Octavian and Antony had confiscated it because the region had favored their 
enemies. Asinius Pollio, the learned governor of Cisalpine Gaul, tried to have 
the farm returned, but failed. He atoned by giving his patronage to the young 
man, and encouraging him to continue the Eclogues he was composing. 

By the year 37 Virgil was drinking in the wine of fame in Rome. The 
Eclogues (“Selections”) had just been published and had been well received; 
some verses had been recited on the stage by an actress and had been 
enthusiastically applauded.° The poems were pastoral sketches in the manner, 
sometimes the phrases, of Theocritus, beautiful in style and rhythm, the most 
melodious hexameters that Rome had yet heard, full of pensive tenderness and 
romantic love. The youth of the capital had been long enough detached from the 
soil to idealize country life; everyone was pleased to imagine himself a shepherd 
moving with his flocks up and down the Apennine slopes, and breaking his heart 
with love unreturned. 

Realer than these Theocritan ghosts were the rural scenes. Here, too, Virgil 
idealized, but he did not have to imitate. He had heard the woodman’s lusty song 
and the hovering restlessness of bees;®? and he had known the emptyhearted 
despair of the farmer who, like thousands then, had lost his land.? Above all, he 
felt intensely the hopes of the age for an end to faction and war. The Sibylline 
Books had predicted that after the Age of Iron the Golden Age of Saturn would 
return. When, in 40 B.c., a son was born to Virgil’s patron, Asinius Pollio, the 
poet announced in his Fourth Eclogue that this birth would usher in utopia: 
Ultima Cumaei venit iam carminis aetas; 
magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 

Iam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna; 

iam nova progenies, caelo demittitur alto. 

Tu modo nascenti puero, quo ferrea primum 

desinet, ac toto surget gens aurea mundo, 

casta fave Lucina; tuus iam regnat Apollo— “Now comes the final age 


[announced] in the Cumean [Sibyl’s] chant; the great succession of epochs is 
born anew. Now the Virgin ' returns, the reign of Saturn returns; now a new race 
descends from heaven on high. O chaste Lucina [goddess of births]! smile upon 
the boy just born, in whose time the race of iron shall first cease, and a race of 
gold shall arise throughout the world. Thine own Apollo is now king.” 

Ten years later these prophecies were fulfilled. The iron tools of war were 
laid aside; a new generation took charge, armed and infatuated with gold. 
Through the brief remainder of Virgil’s life Rome would know no further 
turmoil; prosperity and happiness increased, and Augustus was hailed as a 
savior, though not an Apollo. The quasi-royal court welcomed the optimism of 
the poet’s verse; Maecenas invited him, liked him, and saw in him a popular 
instrument of Octavian’s reforms. This judgment showed insight; for to all 
appearances Virgil, now thirty-three, was an awkward rustic, shy to the point of 
stammering, shunning any public place where he might be recognized and 
pointed out, ill at ease in the voluble and aggressive fashionable society of 
Rome. Besides, even more than Octavian, he was an invalid, suffering from 
headaches, throat ailments, stomach disorders, and frequent spitting of blood. 
Virgil never married, and seems to have felt no more than his Aeneas the full 
abandon of love. Apparently he consoled himself for a time with the affection of 
a boy slave; for the rest he was known, at Naples, as “the virgin.”’° 

Maecenas treated the youth generously, had Octavian restore his farm, and 
suggested to him some poems glorifying agricultural life. At that moment (37 
B.c..) Italy was paying a penalty for letting so much of her soil go to pasturage, 
orchards, and vines; Sextus Pompey was blocking the import of food from Sicily 
and Africa, and a shortage of grain threatened another revolution. City life was 
enervating the young manhood of Italy; from every standpoint the health of the 
nation seemed to require the restoration of farming. Virgil readily agreed; he 
knew rural life; and though too frail now to bear its hardships, he was just the 
man to paint its attractive features with affectionate memory. He hid himself in 
Naples, and after seven years of file work emerged with his most perfect poems, 
the Georgics—literally “the labor of the land.” Maecenas was delighted, and 
brought Virgil south with him to meet Octavian, then (29 B.c..) returning from 
his victory over Cleopatra. At the little town of Atella the weary general rested 
and listened for four enchanted days to the 2000 lines. They fell in with his 
policies more completely than even Maecenas had foreseen. For he proposed 
now to disband the larger part of the immense armies that had won the world for 
him, to settle his veterans on the land, and at once to quiet them, feed the cities, 
and preserve the state, through rural toil. From that moment Virgil was free to 
think only of poetry. 


In the Georgics a great artist deals with the noblest of the arts—the 
cultivation of the earth. Virgil borrows from Hesiod, Aratus. Cate Varro; but he 
transforms their rough prose or limping lines into finely chiseled verse. He 
covers dutifully the diverse branches of husbandry—the variety and treatment of 
soils, the seasons for sowing and reaping, the culture of the olive and the vine, 
the raising of cattle, horses, and sheep, and the care of bees. Every aspect of 
farming interests and beguiles him; he has to caution himself to get on; Sed fugit 
interea, fugit irreparabile tempus, 

Singula dum capti circum vectamur amore—"" 


“But meanwhile time flies, flies irreparably, while we, charmed with love [of 
our theme], linger around each single detail.” He has a word about the diseases 
of animals and how to treat them. He describes the common farm animals with 
understanding and sympathy; he is never through admiring the simplicity of 
their instincts, the power of their passions, the perfection of their forms. He 
idealizes rural life, but he does not ignore the hardships and vicissitudes, the 
crippling toil, the endless struggle against insects, the torturing pendulum of 
drought and storm. Nevertheless, labor omnia vincit;'* there is in such toil a 
purpose and result that give it dignity; no Roman need feel ashamed to guide a 
plow. Moral character, says Virgil, grows on the farm; all the old virtues that 
made Rome great were planted and nourished there; and hardly any process of 
seed sowing, protection, cultivation, weeding, and harvesting but has its 
counterpart in the development of the soul. And out of the fields, where the 
miracle of growth and the whims of the sky bespeak a thousand mystic forces, 
the soul, more readily than in the city, perceives the presence of creative life, 
and is deepened with religious intuition, humility, and reverence. Here Virgil 
breaks into his most famous lines, beginning with a noble echo of Lucretius, but 
passing into a pure Virgilian strain: Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
atque metus omnis et inexorabile fatum 

subiecit pedibus strepitumque Acherontis avari; 

fortunatus et ille deos qui novit agrestis, 

Panaque Silvanumque senem Nymphasque sorores—"® 


“Happy the man who has been able to learn the causes of things, and has put 
under foot all fear and inexorable fate, and the noise of a greedy Hell. But happy 
too he who knows the rural deities, Pan and old Silvanus and the sister 
Nymphs.” The peasant is right in seeking to propitiate the gods with sacrifice 
and enlist their good will; these exercises of piety brighten the round of toil with 
festivals and clothe earth and life with meaning, drama, and poetry. 


Dryden considered the Georgics “the best poem of the best poet.”’* It shares 
with the De Rerum Natura the rare distinction of being at once didactic and 
beautiful. Rome did not take it seriously as a handbook of agriculture; we do not 
hear that anyone, having read it, exchanged the Forum for a farm; indeed, as 
Seneca chought, Virgil may have written these rural ecstasies precisely to please 
an urban taste. In any case, Augustus felt that Virgil had performed Maecenas’ 
assignment marvelously well. He called the poet to his palace and suggested a 
harder task, a vastly larger theme. 


III. THE AENEID 


At first the plan was to sing the battles of Octavian.'!? But the supposed 
descent of his adoptive father from Venus and Aeneas led the poet—perhaps the 
Emperor—to conceive an epic on the founding of Rome. As the theme 
developed it came to include, by preview through prophecy, the expansion of 
Rome into the Augustan empire and peace. It would also show the role of 
Roman character in these achievements and seek to make the ancient virtues 
popular; it would picture its hero as reverent of the gods and guided by them, 
and would fall in with the Augustan reformation of morals and faith. Virgil 
retired to various lairs in Italy and spent the next ten years (29-19) on the Aeneid. 
He wrote slowly, with the devotion of a Flaubert, dictating a few lines in the 
fresh morning and rewriting them in the afternoon. Augustus waited impatiently 
for the poem’s completion, repeatedly inquired about its progress, and 
importuned Virgil to bring him any finished fragment. Virgil put him off as long 
as he could, but finally read to him the second, fourth, and sixth books. Octavia, 
Antony’s widow, fainted at the passage describing her son Marcellus, but lately 
dead.'® The epic was never completed, never finally revised. In 19 B.c.. Virgil 
visited Greece, met Augustus in Athens, was sunstruck in Megara, started home, 
and died soon after reaching Brundisium. On his deathbed he begged his friends 
to destroy the manuscript of his poem, saying that at least three years more 
would have been necessary to give it finished form. Augustus forbade them to 
carry out the request. 

Every schoolboy knows the story of the Aeneid. As Troy burns, the ghost of 
the slain Hector appears to the leader of his Dardanian allies, the “pious 
Aeneas,” and bids him resume from the Greeks the “holy things and household 
gods” of Troy—above all, the Palladium, or image of Pallas Athene, on the 
retention of which the preservation of the Trojans was believed to depend. “Seek 
for these” sacred symbols, says Hector, “the city which, when you have 


wandered over the sea, you shall at last establish.”'’ Aeneas escapes with his old 
father Anchises and his son Ascanius. They set sail and stop at divers places; but 
always the voices of the gods command them to go on. Winds drive them ashore 
near Carthage, where a Phoenician princess, Dido, is founding a city. (When 
Virgil wrote this, Augustus was carrying out Caesar’s plan for rebuilding 
Carthage.) Aeneas falls in love with her. A convenient storm enables them to 
take refuge in the same cave and to consummate what Dido considers their 
marriage. For a time Aeneas accepts her interpretation, and shares with her and 
his willing men the tasks of construction. But the relentless gods—who, in 
classic myth, never cared much for marriage—warn him to depart; this is not the 
capital that he must make. Aeneas obeys, and leaves the mourning queen with a 
theme song in his words: I will never deny, O Queen, that thou hast deserved of 
me the utmost thou canst set forth in speech. ... I never held out the bridegroom’s 
torch, nor took the marriage vow. . . . But now Apollo has bidden me sail. .. . 
Cease then to consume thyself and me with these complaints. Not of my own 
will do I seek Italy.'® 


Italiam non sponte sequor: this is the secret of the tale. We who, after eight 
centuries of sentimental literature, judge Virgil and his hero in its terms, attach 
far more significance to romantic love, and to extramarital relations, than did 
either Greece or Rome. Marriage was to the ancients a union of families rather 
than of bodies or souls; and the demands of religion or fatherland were placed 
above the rights or whim of the individual. Virgil treats Dido sympathetically, 
and rises to one of his finest passages in telling how she flings herself upon a 
funeral pyre and is burned alive; then he follows Aeneas to Italy. 

Landing at Cumae, the Trojans march into Latium and are welcomed by its 
king, Latinus. His daughter Lavinia is betrothed to Turnus, the handsome chief 
of the neighboring Rutuli. Aeneas alienates her affection and her father; Turnus 
declares war upon him and Latium, and mighty battles ensue. To refresh and 
encourage Aeneas the Cumaean Sibyl takes him through the grotto of Lake 
Avernus into Tartarus. As Virgil writes an Odyssey of Aeneas’ wanderings and a 
short Iliad of his wars, so now he takes a lead from Odysseus’ tour of Hades, and 
becomes in turn an exemplar and guide for Dante. Facilis descensus Averni 
—“easy is the descent to Hell”’—says Virgil;'? but his hero finds the way 
tortuous, and the lower world confusingly complex. There he meets Dido, who 
scorns his protestations of love; there he sees the varied torments with which 
earthly sin is punished and the prison house where suffer, Lucifer-like, rebellious 
demigods. Then the Sibyl takes him through mystic passages to the Blissful 
Groves where those who led good lives bask in green valleys and endless joys. 


His father Anchises, who has died en route, expounds to him here the Orphic 
doctrine of heaven, purgatory, and hell, and reveals to him in panoramic vision 
the future glory and heroes of Rome. In a later vision Venus shows him the 
battle of Actium and the triumphs of Augustus. His spirits revived, Aeneas 
returns to the living world, kills Turnus, and scatters death about him with epic 
hand. He marries the shadowy Lavinia, and when her father dies he inherits the 
throne of Latium. Soon afterward he falls in battle and is transported to the 
Elysian Fields. His son Ascanius or Iulus builds Alba Longa as the new capital 
of the Latin tribes, and thence his descendants Romulus and Remus go forth to 
establish Rome. 

It seems unmannerly to criticize so gentle a soul as Virgil for all these 
grateful flatteries to his country and his Emperor, or to find flaws in a work that 
perhaps he had never wished to write and never lived to complete. Of course it 
imitates Greek models; so does practically all Roman literature except the satire 
and the essay. The battle scenes are weak echoes of the Iliad’s clanging frays, 
and Aurora rises as often as Homer’s rosy-fingered Dawn. Naevius, Ennius, and 
Lucretius lend the poet episodes and phrases, sometimes whole lines; and 
Apollonius of Rhodes, through his Argonautica, provides a model for Dido’s 
tragic love. Such borrowings were judged legitimate in Virgil’s as in 
Shakespeare’s days; all Mediterranean literature was viewed as the heritage and 
storehouse of every Mediterranean mind. The mythological background tires us, 
now that we are making our own; but these divine allusions and interpositions 
were familiar and pleasant even to skeptical readers of Roman poetry. We miss 
in the smooth epic of the ailing Virgil the torrential narrative of Homer, the life- 
and-blood reality that moves the giants of the Iliad or the homely folk of Ithaca. 
Virgil’s story often lags, and his characters are almost all anemic except those 
whom Aeneas abandons or destroys. Dido is a living woman, gracious, subtle, 
passionate; Turnus is a simple and honest warrior, betrayed by Latinus, and 
doomed to an unmerited death by ridiculous gods. After ten cantos of cant we 
resent the “piety” of Aeneas, which leaves him no will of his own, excuses his 
treachery, and brings him success only by supernatural intervention. We do not 
enjoy the windy speeches with which he kills good men, adding a rhetorical 
boredom to that competitive perforation which is humanity’s final test of truth. 

To understand and appreciate the Aeneid we must at every turn remind 
ourselves that Virgil was writing not a romance, but a sacred scripture for Rome. 
Not that he offers any clear theology. The gods who pull the strings of his drama 
are as vicious as Homer’s and not as humorously human; indeed, all the mischief 
and suffering in the story are caused not by men and women but by deities. 
Probably Virgil conceived these divinities as poetical machinery, symbols of 


tyrannous circumstance and disruptive chance; in general he oscillates between 
Jove and an impersonal Fate as the ruler of all things. He likes the gods of the 
village and the field better than those of Olympus; he loses no opportunity to 
commemorate them and describe their rites; and he wishes that his fellow men 
could recapture the pietas—the reverence toward parents, fatherland, and gods— 
which was nourished by that primeval rural creed. Heu pietas! heu prisca fides! 
he mourns—‘“alas for the old piety and faith!” But he rejects the traditional 
conception of a Hades in which all the dead bear alike a gloomy fate; he plays 
with Orphic and Pythagorean ideas of reincarnation and a future life, and makes 
as vivid as he can the notion of a rewarding heaven, a cleansing purgatory, and a 
punishing hell. 

The real religion of the Aeneid is patriotism, and its greatest god is Rome. 
The destiny of Rome moves the plot, and all the tribulations of the tale find 
meaning in “the heavy task of establishing the Roman race”—tantae molis erat 
Romanam condere gentem. The poet is so proud of the Empire that he looks with 
no envy upon the superior culture of the Greeks. Let other peoples transform into 
living figures marble and bronze, and chart the courses of the stars: But thou, O 
Roman, must the peoples rule. 

Thine arts shall be to teach the ways of peace, 
To spare the humbled, and throw down the proud.” 


Nor does Virgil resent the death of the Republic; he knows that class war, not 
Caesar, killed it; at every stage of his poem he foreshadows the restorative rule 
of Augustus, hails it as Saturn’s reign returned, and promises him, as reward, 
admission to the company of the gods. No man ever fulfilled a literary 
commission more perfectly. 

Why do we retain a warm affection for this pietistic, moralistic, chauvinistic, 
imperialistic propagandist? Partly because the gentleness of his spirit is on every 
page; because we feel that his sympathies have spread from his own fair Italy to 
all men, even to all life. He knows the sufferings of the lowly and the great, the 
obscene ghastliness of war, the brief mortality that stalks the noblest men, the 
griefs and pains, the lacrimae rerum, or “tears in things,” that mar and 
accentuate the sunshine of our days. He is not merely imitating Lucretius when 
he writes of “the nightingale mourning beneath the poplar’s shade the loss of her 
young ones, whom some hard plowman has seen and torn unfledged from their 
nest; all night long she cries, and perched on a spray, renews her pitiful song, 
filling the woods with her sad lament.”*' But what draws us back to Virgil again 
and again is the persistent loveliness of his speech. It is not in vain that he pored 


over every line, “licking it into shape as the she-bear does her cubs”;”” and only 


the reader who has tried to write can guess the toil that made this narrative so 
smooth and adorned it with so many passages of sonorous melody that every 
second page cries out for quotation, and tempts the tongue. Perhaps the poem is 
too uniformly beautiful; even beauty palls upon us if its eloquence is prolonged. 
There is a delicate feminine charm in Virgil, but seldom the masculine power 
and thought of Lucretius or the surging tide of that “many-billowed sea” called 
Homer. We begin to understand the melancholy ascribed to Virgil when we 
picture him preaching beliefs that he could never recapture, writing for ten years 
an epic whose every episode and line required the effort of artificial art, then 
dying with the haunting thought that he had failed, that no spark of spontaneity 
had set his imagination on fire or spurred his figures into life. But over his 
medium, if not over his subject, the poet won a complete victory. Artifice has 
seldom achieved a brighter miracle. 

Two years after his death his executors gave the poem to the world. There 
were some detractors: one critic published an anthology of his defects, another 
listed his pilferings, another printed eight volumes of Resemblances between 
lines in Virgil and in earlier poetry.** But Rome soon forgave this literary 
communism. Horace ranked Virgil fondly with Homer, and schools inaugurated 
nineteen hundred years of memorizing the Aeneid. Plebeian and aristocrat 
mouthed him; artisans and shopkeepers, tombstones and scribbled walls, quoted 
him; temple oracles gave responses through ambiguous verses of his epic; the 
custom began—and lasted till the Renaissance—of opening Virgil at random and 
finding some counsel or prophecy in the first passage that struck the eye. His 
fame grew until in the Middle Ages he was considered a magician and a saint. 
Had he not, in the Fourth Eclogue, predicted the coming of the Saviour and, in 
the Aeneid, described Rome as the Holy City, from which the power of religion 
would uplift the world? Had he not in that terrible Book VI pictured the Last 
Judgment, the sufferings of the wicked, the cleansing fire of purgatory, the 
happiness of the blessed in paradise? Virgil too, like Plato, was anima 
naturaliter Christiana, despite his pagan gods. Dante loved the elegance of his 
verse, and took him as guide not only through hell and purgatory, but also in the 
art of flowing narrative and beautiful speech. Milton thought of him when 
writing Paradise Lost and the pompous orations of devils and men. And 
Voltaire, of whom we should have expected a harsher judgment, ranked the 
Aeneid as the finest literary monument left us by antiquity.** 


IV. HORACE 


One of the pleasantest pictures in the world of letters—where jealousy is only 
less rife than in love—is Virgil introducing Horace to Maecenas. The two poets 
had met in 40 B.c., when Virgil was thirty and Horace twenty-five. Virgil opened 
the doors of Maecenas to him a year later, and all three remained fast friends till 
death. 

In 1935 Italy celebrated the two thousandth birthday of Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus. He was born in the little town of Venusia, in Apulia. His father was an 
ex-slave who had risen to the dignity of a tax collector—or, some said, a 
fishmonger.”? Flaccus meant flap-eared; Horatius was probably the name of the 
master whom the father had served. Somehow the freedman prospered, sent 
Quintus to Rome for rhetoric, and to Athens for philosophy. There the youth 
joined the army of Brutus, and received command of a legion. It was dulce et 
decorum pro patria mori—“sweet and honorable to die for one’s country”;*° but 
Horace, who often imitated Archilochus, dropped his shield in the midst of battle 
and took to his heels. After the war was over he found himself shorn of all 
property and patrimony, and “barefaced poverty drove me to writing verses.”*’ 
Actually, however, he buttered his bread by being a quaestor’s clerk. 

He was short and stout, proud and shy, disliking the common crowd and yet 
not having the garb or means to move in circles whose education might equal his 
own. Too cautious to marry, he contented himself with courtesans who may have 
been real or may have been forms of poetic license invented to demonstrate 
maturity. He wrote of prostitutes with scholarly restraint and intricate prosody, 
and thought he deserved much for not seducing married women.” Too poor to 
ruin himself sexually, he took to books and composed Greek and Latin lyrics in 
the most recondite of Greek meters. Virgil saw one of these poems and praised it 
to Maecenas. The kindly epicure was complimented by Horace’s stammering 
timidity and found a sly relish in his sophisticated thought. In 37 Maecenas took 
Virgil, Horace, and some others on a jaunt by canal boat, stagecoach, litter, and 
foot across Italy to Brundisium. Shortly afterward he introduced Horace to 
Octavian, who proposed that Horace should become his secretary. The poet 
excused himself, having no passion for work. In 34 Maecenas gave him a house 
and income-producing farm in the Sabine valley of Ustica, some forty-five miles 
from Rome. Horace was now free to live in the city or the country, and to write 
as authors dream of writing—with lazy leisure and laborious care." 

For a while he stayed in Rome, enjoying the life of an amused spectator of the 
hurrying world. He mingled with all ranks, studying the types that made up 
Rome, contemplating with clinical pleasure the follies and vices of the capital. 
He pictured some of these types in two books of Satires (34 and 30 B.c..) 
modeled at first on Lucilius and later in a milder and more tolerant strain. He 


called these poems sermones—not by any means sermons, but informal 
conversations, sometimes intimate dialogues, in almost colloquial hexameters; 
he confessed that they were prose in everything but meter, “for you would not 
call one a poet who writes, as I do, lines more akin to prose.” In these racy 
verses we meet the living men and women of Rome and hear them talking as 
Romans talked: not the shepherds, peasants, and heroes of Virgil, nor the 
legendary lechers and heroines of Ovid, but the saucy slave, the vain poet, the 
pompous lecturer, the greedy philosopher, the gabbing bore, the eager Semite, 
the businessman, the statesman, the streetwalker: this at last, we feel, is Rome. 
With homicidal playfulness Horace lays down for the hunter of legacies the rules 
for success in that ghoulish game.” He laughs at the gourmets who feast on 
delicacies and limp with gout.*° He reminds the laudator temporis acti—the 
“praiser of times past”—that “if some god were for taking you back to those 
days you would refuse every time”;*' the chief charm of the past is that we know 
we need not live it again. He wonders, like Lucretius, at the restless souls who in 
the city long for the country, and there long for the city; who can never enjoy 
what they have because there is someone who has more; who, not content with 
their wives, hanker with too great and yet too little imagination for the charms of 
other women who have in turn become prose to other men. Money-madness, he 
concludes, is the basic disease of Rome. He asks the itching gold-seeker, “Why 
do you laugh at Tantalus, from whose thirsty lips the water always moves away? 
Change the name, and the story is about you”: mutato nomine, de te fabula 
narratur.*” He satirizes himself, too: he represents his slave telling him to his 
face that he, the moralist, is hot-tempered, never knows his own mind or 
purpose, and is the menial of his passions like anybody else. It is doubtless to 
himself, as well as to others, that he recommends the golden mean, aurea 
mediocritas;*? est modus in rebus, he says—“there’s a limit, a measure in 
things,”** which the intelligent man will neither fall short of nor exceed. In 
opening his second series of Satires he complains to a friend that the first group 
were criticized as too savage and too weak. He asks advice and is told, “Take a 
rest.” “What?” the poet objects, “not write verses at all?” “Yes.” “But I can’t 
sleep.”°° 

He would have done well to take the advice for a time. His next publication, 
the Epodes, or “Refrains” (29 B.c.), is the least worthy of his works: harsh and 
coarse, ungenerous, tastelessly and bisexually obscene, forgivable only as an 
experiment in the iambic meters of Archilochus. Perhaps his disgust with the 
“smoke and wealth and noise of Rome”’*° had mounted to bitterness; he could not 
bear the pressure of the “ignorant and evil-thinking crowd.” He pictures himself 
jostled and jostling in the human flotsam of the capital, and cries out: “O rural 


home! when shall I behold you? When shall I be able, now with the books of the 
ancients, now with sleep and idle hours, to quaff sweet forgetfulness of life’s 
cares? When will beans, the very brethren of Pythagoras, be served to me, and 
greens well larded with fat bacon? O nights and feasts divine!”*’ His stays in 
Rome became shorter; he spent so much time in his Sabine villa that his friends, 
even Maecenas, complained that he had cut them out of his life. After the heat 
and dust of the city he found the pure air, the peaceful routine, and the simple 
workmen on his farm a cleansing delight. His health was poor, and like 
Augustus he lived for the most part on a vegetarian diet. “My stream of pure 
water, my few acres of woodland, my sure trust in a crop of corn, bring me more 
blessing than the lot of the dazzling lord of fertile Africa.”*’ In him, as in the 
other Augustan poets, the love of country life finds a warm expression rare in the 
literature of Greece. Beatus ille qui procul negotiis— Happy is he who far from 
business cares, Even as the oldest race of men, Tills with his own oxen his 
patrimonial fields, Freed from every debt... . 


How sweet it is to lie under the ancient ilex tree, Or on the matted grass, While the stream 


flows on between high banks, And the woodland birds sing, And springs with leaping waters 
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plash, Inviting to soft sleep 
It should be added, however, that these lines are put with Horatian irony into the 
mouth of a city moneylender, who, having uttered them, at once forgets them 
and loses himself in his coins. 

Probably it was in those quiet haunts that he labored with “painstaking 
happiness”—curiosa felicitas''—over those odes by which he knew that his 
name would live or die. He was tired of hexameters, the endless march of their 
measured feet, the sharp caesura cleaving the line like some inexorable 
guillotine. He had enjoyed in his youth the subtle and vivacious meters of 
Sappho, Alcaeus, Archilochus, and Anacreon; he proposed now to transplant 
these “sapphics” and “alcaics,” these iambics and hendecasyllabics, into Roman 
lyric form, to express his thoughts on love and wine, religion and the state, life 
and death, in stanzas refreshingly new, epigrammatically compact, modeled for 
music, and teasing the mind with the complex skein of their weaving. He did not 
intend them for simple or hurried souls; indeed, he warned such away by the 
bluenosed opening of the third group: Odi profanum vulgus et arceo. 


Favete linguis. Carmina non prius audita Musarum sacerdos 
virginibus puerisque canto:— “I hate and shun the profane crowd. Be silent! I, priest of the 
Muses, sing for maidens and youths songs never heard before.” 


The maidens, if they had cared to tread and skip their way through Horace’s 
playful inversions of speech and desire, might have been pleasantly shocked by 
the chiseled epicureanism of these odes. The poet pictures the pleasures of 
friendship, eating and drinking, and making love; one would hardly surmise 
from such lauds that their author was a recluse who ate little and drank less. Why 
disturb ourselves with Roman politics and distant wars? he asks (anticipating the 
reader of these pages). Why plan so carefully a future whose shape will laugh at 
our plans? Youth and beauty touch us and flit away; let us enjoy them now, 
“reclining under the pine trees, our gray locks garlanded with roses and 
perfumed with Syrian nard.”** Even as we speak, envious time runs out; seize the 
occasion, carpe diem, “snatch the day.”*? He intones a litany of loose ladies 
whom he claims to have loved: Lalage, Glycera, Neaera, Inacha, Cinara, Candia, 
Lyce, Pyrrha, Lydia, Tyndaris, Chloe, Phyllis, Myrtale. We need not believe all 
his protestations of guilt; these were literary exercises almost compulsory among 
the poets of the day; the same ladies or names had served other pens. The now 
virtuous Augustus was not deceived by these iambic fornications; he was 
pleased to find, among them, stately praises of his reign, his victories, his aides, 
his moral reforms, and the Augustan peace. Horace’s famous drinking song 
—Nuncest bibendum**—was composed on receipt of the news that Cleopatra 
was dead and Egypt taken; even his sophisticated soul thrilled at the thought of 
the Empire victorious and expanding as never before. He warned his readers that 
new laws could not take the place of old morals; mourned the spread of luxury 
and adultery, of frivolity and cynical unbelief. “Alas!” he says, referring to the 
latest war, “the shame of our scars and crimes, and of brothers slain! What have 
we of this hard generation shrunk from? What iniquity have we left 
untouched?”* Nothing could save Rome but a return to the simplicity and 
steadfastness of ancient ways. The skeptic who found it difficult to believe 
anything bent his hoary head before the ancient altars, acknowledged that 
without a myth the people perish, and lent his pen graciously to the ailing gods. 

There is nothing in the world’s literature quite like these poems—delicate and 
yet powerful, exquisite and masculine, subtle and intricate, hiding their art with 
perfect art, and their toil with seeming ease. This is music in another scale than 
Virgil’s, less melodious and more intellectual, meant not for youths and maidens 
but for artists and philosophers. There is rarely any passion here, or enthusiasm, 
or “fine writing”; the diction is simple even where the sentence stands on its 
head. But in the greater odes there is a pride and majesty of thought, as if an 
emperor were speaking and not in letters but in bronze: Exegi monumentum aere 
perennius 
regalique situ pyramidum altius, 


quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 

annorum series et fuga temporum. 

Non omnis moriar.“° 


I have raised a monument more lasting than bronze, 
Loftier than the royal peak of pyramids; 

No biting storm can bring it down, 

No impotent north wind, nor the unnumbered series 
Of the years, nor the swift course of time. 

I shall not wholly die. 


The slandered crowd ignored the Odes, the critics denounced them as 
tiresome artifice, the puritans declaimed against the songs of love. Augustus 
pronounced the poems immortal, asked for a fourth group that would celebrate 
the exploits of Drusus and Tiberius in Germany, and chose Horace to write the 
carmen saeculare for the Secular Games. Horace complied, but without 
inspiration. The effort of the Odes had exhausted him. In his final work he 
relaxed into the conversational hexameters of the Satires, and wrote his Epistles 
as from an easy chair. He had always wanted to be a philosopher; now he 
abandoned himself to wisdom, even while remaining a causeur. Since a 
philosopher is a dead poet and a dying theologian, Horace, old at forty-five, was 
ripe to discuss God and man, morals and literature and art. 

The most famous of these letters, named by later critics “The Art of Poetry,” 
was addressed Ad Pisones—to some uncertain members of the Piso clan; it was 
no formal treatise, but a bit of friendly advice on how to write. Choose a subject 
suited to your powers, Horace says; beware of laboring like a mountain and 
producing a mouse.*’ The ideal book is that which at the same time instructs and 
entertains; “he who has mingled the useful with the pleasant wins every 
vote”—omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci.*? Avoid words that are new, 
obsolete, or “sesquipedalian”—foot-and-a-half words. Be as brief as clarity 
allows. Go straight to the heart of the matter—in medias res. In writing poetry 
do not imagine that emotion is everything. It is true that you must feel an 
emotion yourself if you wish the reader to feel it (si vis me flere, dolendum est 
primum ipsi tibi).*° But art is not feeling; it is form (here again is the challenge of 
the classic to the romantic style).'Y To achieve form, study the Greeks day and 
night; erase almost as much as you write; delete every “purple patch” (purpureus 
pannus); submit your work to a competent critic, and beware of your friends. If 
it survives all this, put it away for eight years; if then you do not perceive the 
uses of oblivion, publish it, but remember that it can never be recalled except by 


time: verba volant, scripta manent. If you write drama let the action, not your 
words, tell the story and delineate the characters. Do not represent horror on the 
stage. Obey the unities of action, time, and place: let the story be one and occur 
within a brief time in one place. Study life and philosophy, for without 
observation and understanding even a perfect style is an empty thing. Sapere 
aude: dare to know. 

Horace himself had obeyed all these precepts but one—he had not learned to 
weep. Because his feelings were too thin, or had been stifled into silence, he 
seldom rose to the high art that gives form to sincere sympathy, or to “emotion 
remembered in tranquillity.” He was too urbane. Nil admirari, “to marvel at 
nothing,”°’ was poor advice; to the poet everything should be a miracle, even 
when, like the sunrise or a tree, it greets him every day. Horace observed life, 
but not too deeply; he studied philosophy, but kept so persistently an “even 
mind”*' that only his Odes rise above a “golden mediocrity.”°* He honored virtue 
like a Stoic, and respected pleasure like an Epicurean. “Who, then, is free?” he 
asks, and answers, like Zeno, “The wise man, he who is lord over himself, whom 
neither poverty nor death nor bonds affright, who defies his passions, scorns 
ambition, and is in himself a whole.”°? One of his noblest poems sings a Stoic 
strain: Iustum et tenacem propositi virum si fractus inlabatur orbis 
impavidum ferient ruinae— “If a man is just and resolute, the whole world may 
break and fall upon him and find him, in the ruins, undismayed.”” But despite 
all this he calls himself, with engaging honesty, “a pig from Epicurus’ sty.’°° 
Like Epicurus he placed more store on friendship than on love; like Virgil he 
lauded the reforms of Augustus, and remained a bachelor. He did his best to 
preach religion, but he had none. Death, he felt, ends all.°° 

His last days were clouded with this thought. He had his share of pains— 
stomach trouble, rheumatism, and much else. “The years as they pass,” he 
mourned, “rob us of all joys, one by one.”’’ And to another friend: “Alas, O 
Postumus, the fleeting years slip by; nor shall piety hold back our wrinkles, or 
pressing age, or indomitable death.”°’ He recalled how, in his first satire, he had 
hoped, when his time came, to quit life contentedly, “like a guest who has had 
his fill.”°? Now he told himself: “You have played enough, eaten enough, drunk 
enough; it is time for you to go.”®° Fifteen years have passed since he had told 
Maecenas that he would not long survive the financier.®' In 8 B.c.. Maecenas 
died, and a few months later Horace followed him. He left his property to the 
Emperor, and was laid to rest near Maecenas’ tomb. 


V. LIVY 


Augustan prose achieved no triumphs equal to those of Augustan verse. 
Oratory subsided as the making of laws and decisions passed in reality if not in 
form from Senate and assemblies to the secret chambers of the prince. 
Scholarship continued its quiet course, sheltered from present storms by its 
ghostly interests. It was only in the writing of history that the age achieved a 
masterpiece in prose. 

Born in Patavium (Padua) in 59, Titus Livius came to the capital, devoted 
himself to rhetoric and philosophy, and gave the last forty years of his life (23 
B.C—A.D. 17) to writing a history of Rome. That is all we know of him; “Rome’s 
historian has no history.”® Like Virgil he came from the region of the Po, 
retained the old virtues of simplicity and piety, and—perhaps through the pathos 
of distance—developed a passionate reverence for the Eternal City. His work 
was planned on a majestic scale and was completed; of its 142 “books” only 
thirty-five have come down to us; as these fill six volumes we may judge the 
magnitude of the whole. Apparently it was published in parts, each with a 
separate title, and all under the general heading, Ab urbe condita—“From the 
city’s foundation.” Augustus could forgive its republican sentiments and heroes, 
since its religious, moral, and patriotic tone accorded well with the Emperor’s 
policies. He took Livy into his friendship and encouraged him as a prose Virgil 
who was beginning where the poet had left off. Halfway on his long journey 
from 753 to 9 B.c., Livy thought of stopping, on the ground that he had already 
won lasting fame; he went on, he says, because he found himself restless when 
he ceased to write. 

Roman historians looked upon history as a hybrid child of rhetoric and 
philosophy: if we may believe them, they wrote to illustrate ethical precepts with 
eloquent narrative—to adorn a moral with a tale. Livy was trained as an orator; 
finding oratory censured and dangerous, “he took to history,” says Taine, “so 
that he could still be an orator.”® He began with a stern preface, denouncing the 
immorality, luxury, and effeminacy of the age; he buried himself in the past, he 
tells us, to forget the evils of his time, “when we can bear neither our diseases 
nor their remedies.” He would set forth, through history, the virtues that had 
made Rome great—the unity and holiness of family life, the pietas of children, 
the sacred relation of men with the gods at every step, the sanctity of the 
solemnly pledged word, the stoic self-control and gravitas. He would make that 
stoic Rome so noble that its conquest of the Mediterranean would appear as a 
moral imperative, a divine order and law cast over the chaos of the East and the 
barbarism of the West. Polybius had ascribed Rome’s triumph to its form of 
government; Livy would make it a corollary of the Roman character. 


The chief faults of his work derive from this moral intent. He gives many 
signs of being privately a rationalist; but his respect for religion is so great that 
he accepts almost any superstition, and litters his pages with omens, portents, 
and oracles, until we feel that here too, as in Virgil, the real actors are the gods. 
He expresses his doubts concerning the myths of early Rome; he gives the less 
credible ones with a smile; but as he goes on he ceases to distinguish legend 
from history, follows his predecessors with scant discrimination, and accepts at 
their face value the laudatory romances that earlier historians had composed to 
ennoble their ancestry.®° He rarely consults original sources or monuments, and 
never bothers to visit the scene of an action. Sometimes he paraphrases Polybius 
for pages.°’ He adopts the old priestly method of annals, narrating events by 
consulates; consequently there is in him, aside from his moral theme, no tracing 
of causes, but only a succession of brilliant episodes. He makes no distinction 
between the rude patres of the early Republic and the aristocracy of his day, nor 
between the virile plebs that had created Roman democracy and the venal mob 
that had destroyed it. His prejudices are always patrician. 

The patriotic pride that makes Rome forever right in Livy was the secret of 
his greatness. It gave him an enduring happiness in his long toil; seldom has any 
writer executed so vast a plan so faithfully. It gave his readers, and still gives us, 
a sense of Rome’s grandeur and destiny. This imperial consciousness 
contributed to the energy of Livy’s style, the vigor of his characterizations, the 
brilliance and power of his descriptions, the majestic march of his prose. The 
invented speeches in which his history abounds are masterpieces of oratory, and 
became models for the schools. The charm of good manners pervades the work: 
Livy never shouts, never severely condemns; his sympathy is broader than his 
scholarship and deeper than his thought. It fails him forgivably when he comes 
to Hannibal; but he atones with a sweep and splendor of narrative that reaches its 
zenith in describing the Second Punic War. 

His readers did not mind his inaccuracies or his bias. They liked his style and 
story, and gloried in the vivid picture that he had drawn of their past. They took 
the Ab urbe condita as a prose epic, one of the noblest monuments of the 
Augustan age and mood. From that time onward it was Livy’s book that would 
color for eighteen centuries men’s conception of Rome’s history and character. 
Even readers in subject lands were impressed by this massive record of 
unprecedented conquests and titanic deeds. The younger Pliny tells of a Spaniard 
who was so moved by Livy’s work that he traveled from far Cadiz to Rome in 
the hope of seeing him. Having accomplished his purpose and tendered his 
worship, he neglected other sights and returned content to his Atlantic home. 


VI. THE AMOROUS REVOLT 


Meanwhile poetry continued to flourish, but not quite on the lines of 
Augustus’ desire. Only supreme artists like Virgil or Horace can produce good 
verse to governmental specifications; greater men would refuse, lesser men are 
unable to comply. Of the three major sources of poetry—religion, nature, love— 
two had been brought under imperial sway; the third remained lawless, even in 
Horace’s Odes. Now, mildly in Tibullus and Propertius, recklessly in Ovid, 
poetry escaped from the bureau of propaganda and staged a rebellion that 
proceeded with mounting gaiety to a tragic end. 

Albius Tibullus (54-19), like Virgil, lost his ancestral lands when the Civil 
War reached the little town of Pedum—near Tibur—that had seen his birth. 
Messala rescued him from poverty and took him in his train to the East, but 
Tibullus fell ill on the way and returned to Rome. He was happy to be free from 
war and politics; now he could give himself to genderless love and the polishing 
of elegiac verse in the manner of the Alexandrian Greeks. To Delia (otherwise 
unknown, and perhaps one name for many) he addressed the usual supplications, 
“sitting like a gatekeeper [ianitor] before her stubborn doors”® and reminding 
her, as so many maids have been reminded, that youth comes but once and soon 
steals away. It did not disturb him that Delia was married; he put the husband to 
sleep with undiluted wine—but fumed when her new lover played the same trick 
upon him.” These ancient themes might not have harassed Augustus; what made 
Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid really disagreeable to a government that was 
finding it hard to enlist recruits for the army was the persuasive anti-militarism 
of this love-loose set. Tibullus laughs at warriors who forage for death when 
they might have been seducing women. He mourns for the age of Saturn, when, 
he imagines, there were no armies, no hatred, and no war. . . . There was no war 
when men drank from wooden cups. . . . Give me but love, and let others go to 
war. .. . Lhe hero is he whom, when his children have been begotten, old age 
overtakes in his humble cottage. He follows his sheep, his son follows the lambs, 
while the good wife heats the water for his weary limbs. So let me live till the 
white hairs glisten on my head, and I tell in my old man’s fashion of the days 
gone by.”! 


Sextus Propertius (49-15) sang less simply and tenderly, and with more 
learned ornaments, the same idyl of peaceful lechery. Born in Umbria, educated 
in Rome, he soon lapsed into verse; and though few readers could fetch his 
thought from the wells of his pedantry, Maecenas took him into his circle on the 
Esquiline. He describes with pride and pleasure the dinners there on the banks of 


the Tiber, when he would drink the wine of Lesbos in cups chiseled by great 
artists, and, “seated as on a throne amid merry women,” would watch the vessels 
gliding by on the river below.” To please his patron and his prince Propertius 
now and then plucked his lyre in praise of war; but to his mistress Cynthia he 
sang another tune: “Why should I raise sons for Parthian triumphs? No child of 
ours shall be a soldier.””* Not all the martial glory in the world, he assured her, 
could equal one night with Cynthia.” 

Of all these epicureans, light of heart and head, who spent their lives climbing 
and descending the mount of Venus, Publius Ovidius Naso was the happy model 
and poet laureate. Sulmo (Soloma) saw his birth (43 B.c..) in a pleasant valley of 
the Apennines some ninety miles east of Rome; how beautiful, from the cold 
exile of his later years, would seem Sulmo’s vineyards, olive groves, cornfields, 
and streams! His rich middle-class father sent him to Rome to study law, and 
was shocked to hear that the boy wished to be a poet; he held up to the lad the 
awful fate of Homer, who, according to the best authorities, had died blind and 
poor. So warned, Ovid managed to rise to the post of a judge in the praetorial 
courts. Then, to his father’s dismay, he refused to run for the quaestorship (from 
which he would have emerged a senator), and retired to the cultivation of 
literature and love. He pleaded that he could not help being a poet; “I lisped in 
numbers and the numbers came.”” 

Ovid traveled leisurely to Athens, the Near East, and Sicily, and, returning, 
joined the loosest circles in the capital. Possessed of charm, wit, education, and 
money, he was able to open all doors. He married twice in early manhood, was 
twice divorced, and then grazed for a time in public pastures. “Let the past 
please others,” he sang; “I congratulate myself on being born into this age, 
whose morals are so congenial to my own.”” He laughed at the Aeneid, and 
merely concluded from it that since the son of Venus had founded Rome, it 
should, if only out of piety, become the city of love.”’ He lost his head to a pretty 
courtesan, whose anonymity or multiplicity he hides under the name of Corinna. 
His racy couplets about her had no trouble in finding a publisher; under the title 
of Amores they were soon (14 B.c.) on the lips and lyres of youthful Rome. “On 
every hand people want to know who is this Corinna that I sing about.”’”® He 
mystified them, in a second series of Amores, by writing a pronunciamento of 
promiscuity: It is no fixed beauty that calls my passion forth; there are a hundred 
causes to keep me always in love. If it is some fair one with modest eyes 
downcast upon her lap, I am aflame, and her innocence is my ensnaring; if it is 
some saucy jade, I am smitten because she is not rustic simple, and gives me 
hope of enjoying her supple embrace on the soft couch. If she seems austere, and 
affects the rigid Sabine dame, I judge she would yield, but is deep in her conceit. 


If you are versed in books you win me by your rare accomplishments. . . . One 
treads softly, and I fall in love with her step; another is hard, but can be softened 
by the touch of love. Because this one sings sweetly ... I would snatch kisses as 
she sings; this other runs with nimble fingers over the complaining strings—who 
could but fall in love with such cunning hands? Another takes me by her 
movement, swaying her arms in rhythm and curving her tender side with supple 
art—to say naught of myself, who take fire from every cause; put Hippolytus in 
my place, and he will be Priapus! . . . Tall and short are after the wish of my 
heart; Iam undone by both. . . . My love is candidate for the favors of them all.” 

Ovid apologizes for not chanting the glory of war; Cupid came and stole a 
foot from his verse and left it lame.°° He wrote a lost play, Medea, which was 
well received, but for the most part he preferred “the slothful shade of Venus,” 
and was content to be called “the well-known singer of his worthless ways.”®' 
Here are the lays of the troubadours a thousand years beforetime, addressed like 
them to married ladies, and making flirtation the main business of life. Ovid 
instructs Corinna how to communicate with him by signs as she lies on her 
husband’s couch.®* He assures her of his eternal fidelity, his strictly 
monogamous adultery: “I am no fickle philanderer, not one of those who love a 
hundred women at a time.” At last he wins her and intones a paean of victory. 
He commends her for having denied him so long, and advises her to deny him 
again, now and then, so that he may love her forever. He quarrels with her, 
strikes her, repents, laments, and loves her more madly than before. Romeo-like 
he begs the dawn to delay, and hopes some blessed wind will break the axle of 
Aurora’s car. Corinna deceives him in his turn, and he is furious on finding that 
she holds her favors insufficiently rewarded by the homage of his verse. She 
kisses him into forgiveness, but he cannot pardon the new skill of her loving; 
some other master has been teaching her.®* A few pages later he is “in love with 
two maids at once, each beautiful, each tasteful in dress and accomplishment.”™ 
Soon, he fears, his simultaneous duties will undo him; but he will be happy to 
die on the field of love.® 

These poems were tolerantly received by Roman society four years after the 
passing of the Julian reform laws. Great Senatorial families like the Fabii, the 
Corvini, the Pomponii continued to entertain Ovid in their homes. Buoyant with 
success, the poet issued a manual of seduction called Ars amatoria (2 B.c.). “I 
have been appointed by Venus,” he says, “as tutor to tender love.”®° He chastely 
warns readers that his precepts must be applied only to courtesans and slaves; 
but his pictures of whispered confidences, secret assignations, billets-doux, 
raillery and wit, deceived husbands, and resourceful handmaids suggest the 
middle and upper classes of Rome. Lest his lessons should prove too apt, he 


added another treatise, Remedia amoris, on curing love. The best remedy is hard 
work; next, hunting; third, absence; “it is also useful to surprise your lady in the 
morning, before she has completed her toilette.””’ Finally, to make the balance 
even, he wrote De medicamina faciei feminineae, a metrical manual of 
cosmetics, pilfered from the Greeks. These little volumes sold so well that Ovid 
soared to heights of insolent fame. “So long as I am celebrated all the world 
over, it matters not to me what one or two pettifoggers say about me.”*! He did 
not know that one of these pettifoggers was Augustus, that the Prince resented 
his poems as an insult to the Julian laws, and would not forget the insult when 
imperial scandal should touch the poet’s careless head. 

About the third year of our era Ovid married a third time. His new wife 
belonged to one of the most distinguished families in Rome. Now forty-six, the 
poet settled down to domestic life and seems to have lived in mutual faith and 
happiness with Fabia. Age did to him what law could not; it cooled his fires and 
made his poetry respectable. In the Heroides he told again the love stories of 
famous women—Penelope, Phaedra, Dido, Ariadne, Sappho, Helen, Hero; told 
them, perhaps, at too great length, for repetition can make even love a bore. 
Startling, however, is a sentence in which Phaedra expresses Ovid’s philosophy: 
“Jove decreed that virtue is whatever brings us pleasure.”*? About A.D. 7 the poet 
published his greatest work, the Metamorphoses. These fifteen “books” 
recounted in engaging hexameters the renowned transformations of inanimate 
objects, animals, mortals, and gods. Since almost everything in Greek and 
Roman legend changed its form, the scheme permitted Ovid to range through the 
whole realm of classical mythology from the creation of the world to the 
deification of Caesar. These are the old tales that until a generation ago were de 
rigueur in every college, and whose memory has not yet been erased by the 
revolution of our time: Phaéthon’s chariot, Pyramus and Thisbe, Perseus and 
Andromeda, the Rape of Proserpine, Arethusa, Medea, Daedalus and Icarus, 
Baucis and Philemon, Orpheus and Eurydice, Atalanta, Venus and Adonis, and 
many more; here is the treasury from which a hundred thousand poems, 
paintings, and statues have taken their themes. If one must still learn the old 
myths there is no more painless way than by reading this kaleidoscope of men 
and gods—stories told with skeptical humor and amorous bent, and worked up 
with such patient art as no mere trifler could ever have achieved. Little wonder 
that at the end the confident poet announced his own immortality: per saecula 
omnia vivam—“I shall live forever.” 

He had hardly written the words when news came that Augustus had banished 
him to cold and barbarous Tomi on the Black Sea—even today unalluring as 
Constanta. It was a blow for which the poet, rounding fifty-one, was wholly 


unprepared. He had just composed, toward the close of the Metamorphoses, an 
elegant tribute to the Emperor, whose statesmanship he now recognized as the 
source of that peace, security, and luxury which Ovid’s generation had enjoyed. 
He had half completed, under the title of Fasti, an almost pious poem celebrating 
the religious feasts of the Roman year. In these verses he was on the way to 
making an epic out of a calendar, for he applied to the tales of the old religion, 
and to the honoring of its shrines and gods, the same lucid facility, delicacy of 
word and phrase, and even flow of racy narrative that he had devoted to Greek 
mythology and Roman love. He had hoped to dedicate the work to Augustus as a 
contribution to the religious restoration and as an apologetic palinode to the faith 
he once had scored. 

The Emperor gave no reason for his edict, and no one today can fathom its 
causes confidently. He offered some hint, however, by at the same time 
banishing his granddaughter Julia, and ordering that Ovid’s works should be 
removed from the public libraries. The poet had apparently played some role in 
Julia’s misconduct—whether as witness, accomplice, or principal. He himself 
declared that he was punished for “an error” and his poems, and implied that he 
had been the unwilling observer of some indecent scene.’ He was given the 
remaining months of the year (A.D. 8) to arrange his affairs. The decree was 
relegatio, softer than exile in allowing him to retain his property, harsher in 
commanding him to stay in one city. He burned his manuscripts of the 
Metamorphoses, but some readers had made copies, and preserved them. Most 
of his friends avoided him;** a few dared the lightning by staying with him till 
his departure; and his wife, who remained behind at his bidding, supported him 
with affection and loyalty. Otherwise Rome took no notice as the bard of its joys 
sailed out of Ostia on the long voyage from everything that he had loved. The 
sea was rough nearly all the days of that trip, and the poet thought once that the 
waves would engulf the vessel. When he saw Tomi he regretted that he had 
survived, and gave himself over to grief. 

On the voyage he had begun those verses which we know as Tristia, 
“Sorrows.” Now he continued them, and sent them to his wife, his daughter, his 
stepdaughter, and his friends. Probably the sensitive Roman exaggerated the 
horrors of his new home: a treeless rock where nothing would grow, and yet shut 
out from the sun by the Euxine mists; the cold so bitter that in some years the 
snow remained all summer long; the Black Sea stiff with ice through gloomy 
winters, and the Danube so frozen that it offered no bar to the raids of hinterland 
barbarians upon the city’s mixture of knife-wearing Getae and _ half-breed 
Greeks. When he thought of Roman skies and Sulmo’s fields his heart broke, 


and his poetry, still beautiful in form and phrase, took on a depth of feeling that 
it had never fathomed before. 

These Tristia, and the poetic letters to his friends Ex Ponto—“From the 
Pontus” or Black Sea—have nearly all the charms of his greater works. A simple 
vocabulary that made him a pleasure even in school, scenes vividly realized by 
insight and imagery, characters brought to life by touches of psychological 
subtlety, phrases compact with experience or thought,’ an unfailing grace of 
speech and flowing ease of line: all these stayed with him in his exile, attended 
by a seriousness and tenderness whose absence makes the earlier poems 
unworthy of a man. Strength of character never came to him; as once he had 
spoiled his verse with superficial sensuality, so now he flooded his lines with 
tears and suppliant adulation of the Prince. 

He envied these poems which could go to Rome. “Go, my book, and in my 
name greet the places I love” and “the dear soil of my native land”;” perhaps, he 
tells it, some brave friend will hand it to a relenting emperor. In every letter he 
still hopes for pardon, or pleads for at least some milder home. He thinks each 
day of his wife and calls her name in the night; he prays that he may kiss her 
whitened hairs before he dies.*° But no pardon came. After nine years of exile 
the broken man of sixty welcomed death. His bones, as he had begged, were 
brought to Italy and buried near the capital. 

His prediction of lasting fame was justified by time. His hold on the Middle 
Ages rivaled Virgil’s; his Metamorphoses and Heroides became rich sources of 
medieval romance; Boccaccio and Tasso, Chaucer and Spenser, drew upon him 
without stint; and the painters of the Renaissance had a treasure trove of subjects 
in his sensuous verse. He was the great romanticist of a classic age. 

With his passing ended one of the great flowering epochs in the history of 
letters. The Augustan was not a supreme literary age, like the Periclean or 
Elizabethan; even at its best there is in its prose a pompous rhetoric, and in its 
verse a formal perfection, that seldom come from soul to soul. We find no 
Aeschylus here, no Euripides, no Socrates, not even a Lucretius or a Cicero. 
Imperial patronage inspired and nourished, repressed and narrowed, the 
literature of Rome. An aristocratic age—like that of Augustus, or Louis XIV, or 
eighteenth-century England—exalts moderation and good taste and tends in 
letters to a “classic” style in which reason and form dominate feeling and life. 
Such literature is more finished and less powerful, more mature and less 
influential, than the literature of passionately creative periods or minds. But 
within the classic range this age deserved the compliment of its name. Never had 
sober judgment found expression in such perfect art; even the madcap revelry of 
Ovid was cooled into a classic mold. In him and Virgil and Horace the Latin 


language as a poetic medium reached its zenith. It would never be so rich and 
resonant, so subtle and compact, so pliant and melodious again. 


I Astraea, or Justice, the last immortal to leave the earth in the legend of the Saturnian age. 


II Horace’s estate, unearthed in 1932, turned out to be a spacious mansion, 363 by 142 feet, with twenty- 
four rooms, three bathing pools, several mosaic floors, and a large formal garden surrounded by a covered 
and enclosed portico. Beyond this was an extensive farm, worked by eight slaves and five families of 
leasehold coloni.*”’ 


III This is the curious and happy phrase applied to Horace by Petronius.”’ 


IV Almost neglected in the Middle Ages, Horace came into his own in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the age of modern classicism, when every statesman and pamphleteer, above all in England, 
tured the poet’s phrases into prose clichés. Boileau’s L’Art poétique revived Horace’s Ad Pisones and 
formed and chilled the French drama till Hugo; Pope’s Essay on Criticism attempted a similar refrigeration 
in England, but was thawed by Byron’s fire. 


V E.g., video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor—‘“I see and approve the better, I follow the worse”; est 
deus in nobis agitante calescimus illo—“there is a god in us, and by his action we have the warmth of life.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Other Side of Monarchy 
A.D. 14-96' 


I. TIBERIUS 


Ween great men stoop to sentiment the world grows fonder of them; but when 
sentiment governs policy empires totter. Augustus had chosen Tiberius wisely, 
but too late. When Tiberius was saving the state with patient generalship the 
Emperor had almost loved him. “Farewell,” one of his letters ended, “most 
agreeable of men... most valiant of men, most conscientious of commanders.”' 
Then the pathos of propinquity blinded Augustus, as later Aurelius; he set 
Tiberius aside for his pretty grandsons; compelled him to renounce a fortunate 
marriage to become the cuckold of Julia; resented his resentment, and let him 
grow old with philosophy in Rhodes. When at last Tiberius reached the 
principate he was already fifty-five, a disillusioned misanthrope who found no 
happiness in power. 

To understand him we must remember that he was a Claudian; with him 
began the Claudian branch of that Julio-Claudian dynasty which ended with 
Nero. Through both parents he inherited the proudest blood in Italy, the 
narrowest prejudices, the strongest will. He was tall, powerful, and well 
featured; but acne accentuated his shyness, his awkward manners, his moody 
diffidence, and his love of seclusion.” The fine head of Tiberius in the Boston 
Museum shows him as a young priest, with broad forehead, large deep eyes, and 
pensive countenance; he was so serious in youth that wags called him “the old 
man.” He received all the education that Rome, Greece, environment, and 
responsibility could afford; he learned the two classic languages and literatures 
well, wrote lyrics, dabbled in astrology, and “neglected the gods.”* He loved his 
brother Drusus despite the young man’s superior popularity; he was a devoted 
husband to Vipsania, and so generous to his friends that they could safely give 
him presents in the expectation of a fourfold return. The severest as well as the 
ablest general of his time, he gained the admiration and affection of his soldiers 


because he watched over every detail of their welfare, and won his battles by 
strategy rather than by blood. 

His virtues ruined him. He believed the stories told about the mos maiorum, 
and wished to see the stern qualities of old Rome reborn in the new Babylon; he 
approved the moral reforms of Augustus and made clear his intention to enforce 
them. He had no liking for the ethnic farrago that steamed in the caldron of 
Rome; he gave it bread but no circuses, and offended it by not attending the 
games presented by rich men. He was convinced that Rome could be saved from 
a vulgar degeneration only by an aristocracy stoic in conduct and refined in taste. 
But the aristocracy could no more than the people bear his “stiff neck” and sober 
countenance, his long silences and slow speech, his visible awareness of his own 
excellence, and, worst of all, his grim husbanding of the public funds. He had 
been misborn a stoic in an epicurean age, and he was too coldly honest to learn 
Seneca’s art of preaching the one doctrine in beautiful language and practicing 
the other with graceful constancy. 

Four weeks after the death of Augustus, Tiberius appeared before the Senate 
and asked it to restore the Republic. He was unfit, he told them, to rule so vast a 
state; “in a city so well provided with men of illustrious character . . . the several 
departments of public business could be better filled by a coalition of the best 
and ablest citizens.”* Not daring to take him at his word, the Senate exchanged 
bows with him until at last he accepted power “as a wretched and burdensome 
slavery,” and in the hope that someday the Senate would permit him to retire to 
privacy and freedom.° The play was well acted on both sides. Tiberius wanted 
the principate, or he would have found some way to evade it; the Senate feared 
and hated him, but shrank from re-establishing a republic based, like the old, 
upon theoretically sovereign assemblies. It wanted less democracy, not more; 
and it was pleased when Tiberius (A.D. 14) persuaded it to take over from the 
comitia centuriata the power of choosing the public officials. The citizens 
complained for a time, mourning the loss of the sums they had received for their 
votes. The only political power now left to the common man was the right of 
electing the emperor by assassination. After Tiberius democracy passed from the 
assemblies to the army, and voted with the sword. 

He seems to have sincerely disliked monarchy and to have considered himself 
the administrative head and arm of the Senate. He refused all titles that savored 
of royalty, contented himself with that of princeps senatus, stopped all efforts to 
deify him or offer worship to his genius, and made evident his distaste for 
flattery. When the Senate wished to name a month after him, as it had done for 
Caesar and Augustus, he turned the compliment aside with dry humor: “What 
will you do if there should be thirteen Caesars?”® ' He rejected a proposal that he 


should revise the Senatorial list. Nothing could surpass his courtesy to this 
ancient “assembly of kings”; he attended its meetings, referred “even the 
smallest matters” to its judgment, sat and spoke as merely a member, was often 
in the minority, and made no protest when decrees were passed contrary to his 
expressed opinion.’ “He was self-contained and patient,” according to Suetonius, 
“in the face of abuse, slander, and lampoons against himself and his family; in a 
free country, he said, there should be freedom of speech and thought.”® His 
nominations, the hostile Tacitus admits, 


were made with judgment. The consuls and the praetors enjoyed the ancient honors of their 
rank. The subordinate officials exercised their functions free from imperial control. The 
laws, if we except those of violated majesty, flowed in their regular channel. . . . The 
revenues were administered by men of distinguished probity. . . . In the provinces no new 
burdens were imposed, and the old duties were collected without cruelty or extortion. .. . 
Good order prevailed among his slaves. . . . In all questions of right between the emperor and 


individuals the courts of justice were open, and the law decided.° 


This Tiberian honeymoon lasted nine years, during which Rome, Italy, and 
the provinces enjoyed government as good as any in their history. Without 
additional taxes, despite many benefactions to stricken families and cities, the 
careful repair of all public property, the absence of booty-yielding wars, and the 
rejection of bequests made to the Prince by persons with children or near 
relatives, Tiberius, who had found 100,000,000 sesterces in the Treasury on his 
accession, left 2,700,000,000 there at his death. He tried to check extravagance 
by example rather than by law. He labored carefully on every aspect of domestic 
and foreign affairs. To provincial governors anxious to collect more revenues he 
wrote that “it was the part of a good shepherd to shear his flock, not fleece it.”'° 
Though skilled in the art of war, he denied himself, as Prince, the glories of the 
battlefield; and after the third year of his long reign he kept the Empire at peace. 

It was this pacific policy that marred the progress of his rule. His handsome 
and popular nephew, Germanicus, whom he had adopted as his son at Drusus’ 
death, had won some victories in Germany and wished to go on to its conquest. 
Tiberius advised against it, to the disgust of the imperialistic populace. Because 
Germanicus was a grandson of Mark Antony, those who still dreamed of 
restoring the Republic used him as a symbol for their cause. When Tiberius 
transferred him to the East, half of Rome called the young commander a martyr 
to the Prince’s jealousy; and when Germanicus suddenly took sick and died (19), 
nearly all Rome suspected that Tiberius had had him poisoned. Cnaeus Piso, an 
appointee of Tiberius in Asia Minor, was accused of the crime and was tried by 
the Senate; foreseeing condemnation, he killed himself to save his property for 


his family. No facts appeared to indicate Tiberius’ innocence or guilt; we know 
only that he asked the Senate to give Piso a fair trial, and that Germanicus’ 
mother, Antonia, remained to the end of her life the most faithful friend of 
Tiberius.'! 

The excited participation of the public in the celebrated case, the scurrilous 
tales circulated about the Emperor, and the agitation now aroused against him by 
Germanicus’ widow, Agrippina, induced Tiberius to avail himself of that lex 
lulia de maiestate, or law of treason, which Caesar had passed to define crimes 
against the state. Since Rome had no public prosecutor or attorney general, and 
(before Augustus) no police, every citizen was empowered and requested to 
accuse before the courts any person whom he knew to have violated a law. If the 
accused was condemned, the delator or informer was awarded a fourth of the 
convicted man’s goods, while the state confiscated the rest. Augustus had used 
this dangerous procedure to enforce his marriage laws. Now, as plots multiplied 
against Tiberius, delatores sprang up to profit from denouncing them; and the 
supporters of the Prince in the Senate were ready to prosecute such accusations 
vigorously. The Emperor sought to restrain them. He interpreted the law strictly 
in the case of persons charged with defaming the memory or statues of 
Augustus; but “personalities leveled against himself,” says Tacitus, “were to be 
let pass unpunished.” He assured the Senate that his mother Livia wished a 
similar leniency shown to assailants of her good name." 

Livia herself was now a major problem of state. Tiberius’ failure to remarry 
left him with no protection against a strong-minded woman accustomed to 
exercise authority over him. She felt that her maneuvers had cleared his way to 
the throne, and she gave him to understand that he held it only as her 
representative.'? During the earlier years of Tiberius’ reign, though he was 
approaching sixty, his official letters were signed by her as well as by himself. 
“But not satisfied to rule on equal terms with him,” says Dio, “she wished to 
assert a superiority over him . . . and undertook to manage everything like a sole 
ruler.”'* Tiberius long bore this situation patiently; but as Livia survived 
Augustus fifteen years, he at last built himself a separate palace and left his 
mother in undisputed possession of that which Augustus had raised. Gossip 
accused him of cruelty to her, and of having starved his exiled wife. Meanwhile 
Agrippina was pushing her son Nero to succeed—if possible, to replace— 
Tiberius.'° This, too, he bore with hot patience, merely chiding her with a Greek 
quotation: “Do you think a wrong is done you, dear daughter, if you are not 
empress?” Hardest of all for him to bear was the realization that his only son, 
Drusus, borne to him by his first wife, was a worthless rake, cruel, ill-mannered, 
and lecherous. 


The self-control with which Tiberius supported these tribulations left his 
nerves on edge. He retired more and more into himself, and developed a gloom 
of countenance and severity of speech that scattered all but his most hopeful 
friends. One man seemed unfailingly loyal to him—Lucius Aelius Sejanus. As 
prefect of the Praetorian Guard, Sejanus professed it his duty to protect the 
Prince; soon no one was admitted to the Emperor’s presence except through the 
hands and under the watch of the crafty vizier. Gradually Tiberius entrusted to 
him more and more of the government. Sejanus persuaded him that the imperial 
safety required the closer presence of the Praetorian Guard. Augustus had 
stationed six of its nine cohorts outside the city limits; Tiberius now allowed all 
nine to pitch their camp at the Viminal Gate, only a few miles from the Palatine 
and the Capitol; there they became first the protectors, then the masters, of the 
emperors. So supported, Sejanus exercised his powers with increasing boldness 
and venality. He began by recommending men for office, he advanced his 
fortune by selling offices to the highest bidders, he ended by aspiring to the 
principate. A senate of real Romans would soon have overthrown him; but the 
Senate had, with many exceptions, become an epicure’s club too listless to wield 
competently even the authority that Tiberius had urged it to retain. Instead of 
unseating Sejanus, it crowded Rome with statues voted by it in his image and 
honor, and at his suggestion it banished one after another of Agrippina’s 
followers. When Tiberius’ son Drusus died, Rome whispered that Sejanus had 
poisoned him. 

Overcome with disappointment and bitterness, Tiberius, now a lonely and 
melancholy man of sixty-seven, left the hectic capital and removed to the 
inaccessible privacy of Capri. But gossip followed him without impediment. 
People said that he wished to conceal his emaciated figure and scrofulous face, 
and to indulge himself in drink and unnatural vice.'® Tiberius drank 
considerably, but was no drunkard; the story of his vices was probably 
calumny;'’ most of his companions on Capri, says Tacitus, “were Greeks 
distinguished in nothing but literature.”’® He continued to administer carefully 
the affairs of the Empire, except that he communicated his views and desires to 
officials and the Senate through Sejanus. Since the Senate increasingly feared 
him, or Sejanus, or the hovering Guard, it accepted the wishes of the Emperor as 
commands; and without any change in the constitution, and with no clear 
insincerity on Tiberius’ part, the principate became a monarchy under the man 
who had proposed to restore the Republic. 

Sejanus took advantage of his position to exile more of his enemies by having 
them accused under the “law of majesty,” and the weary Emperor no longer 
interfered. If we may believe Suetonius, Tiberius was now often guilty of 


cruelty; and we have the word of the unreliable Tacitus that he asked and 


obtained the death penalty for Poppaeus Sabinus on the ground that spies had 
overheard him plot against the government.” A year later (27) Livia died, sad 
and lonely in the home of her former husband; Tiberius, who had seen her but 
once since leaving Rome, did not attend her funeral. Freed from the restraint that 
the “Mother of her Country” might have exercised, Sejanus now persuaded 
Tiberius that Agrippina and her son Nero had been involved in the conspiracy of 
Sabinus. The mother was banished to Pandateria, and the son to the island of 
Pontia, where shortly afterward he killed himself. 

Having won everything else, Sejanus now reached for the throne. Irked by a 
letter which Tiberius had written to the Senate recommending Gaius, son of 
Agrippina, as successor to the principate, Sejanus formed a plot to kill the 
Emperor (31). Tiberius was saved by Germanicus’ mother, Antonia, who risked 
her life to send him a warning. The old Prince, not yet destitute of resolution, 
secretly placed a new prefect over the Praetorians, had Sejanus arrested, and 
accused him to the Senate. Never had that body so gladly complied with the 
imperial wishes. It condemned Sejanus with expedition and had him strangled 
that very night. A reign of terror followed, led partly by senators whose interests, 
relatives, or friends had been injured by Sejanus, and partly by Tiberius, whom 
fear and anger, topping an accumulation of disillusionments, had plunged into a 
fury of revenge. Every important agent or supporter of Sejanus was put to death; 
even his young daughter was condemned; and since the law forbade the 
execution of a virgin, she was first deflowered and then strangled. Apicata, his 
divorced wife, committed suicide, but only after she had sent Tiberius a letter 
assuring him that Antonia’s daughter Livilla had joined with Sejanus in 
poisoning her husband Drusus, the Emperor’s son. Tiberius ordered Livilla tried, 
but she refused food until she died. Two years later (33) Agrippina killed herself 
in exile; and another of her sons, having been imprisoned, starved himself to 
death. 

Tiberius lingered for six years after the fall of Sejanus. Probably his mind was 
now disordered; only on this supposition can we explain the incredible cruelties 
attributed to him. We are told that he now supported, instead of checked, 
accusations for maiestas; all in all sixty-three persons were indicted on this 
charge during his reign. He begged the Senate to provide protection for “an old 
and lonely man.” In 37 he left Capri after nine years of self-imprisonment, and 
visited some cities in Campania. While stopping at Lucullus’ villa in Misenum 
he fell in a fainting fit, and seemed dead. The courtiers at once flocked about 
Gaius, soon to be Emperor, and then were shocked to learn that Tiberius was 


recovering. A friend of all concerned ended the embarrassment by smothering 
Tiberius with a pillow (37).7! 

He was, said Mommsen, “the ablest ruler the Empire ever had.”’? Almost 
every misfortune had come to him during his life; and after his death he fell 
upon the pen of Tacitus. 


II. GAIUS 


The populace celebrated the old Emperor’s passing with cries of “Tiberius to 
the Tiber!” and hailed the Senate’s ratification of Gaius Caesar Germanicus as 
his successor. Born to Agrippina as she was accompanying Germanicus on his 
northern campaigns, Gaius had been brought up among soldiers, had imitated 
their dress, and had been affectionately named Caligula, or Little Boot, from the 
half boot (caliga) worn in the army. He now announced that he would follow the 
principles of Augustus in his policy and would co-operate respectfully with the 
Senate in everything. He distributed among the citizens the 90,000,000 sesterces 
that Livia and Tiberius had bequeathed them, and added a gift of 300 sesterces to 
each of the 200,000 recipients of state corn. He restored to the comitia the power 
to choose the magistrates, promised low taxes and rich games, recalled the 
banished victims of Tiberius, and brought his mother’s ashes piously to Rome. 
He seemed to be in all ways the opposite of his predecessor—prodigal, cheerful, 
humane. Within three months of his accession the people had sacrificed 160,000 
victims to the gods in gratitude for so charming and beneficent a prince.” 

They had forgotten his lineage. His father’s mother was the daughter of 
Antony, his mother’s mother was the daughter of Augustus; in his blood the war 
between Antony and Octavian was renewed, and Antony won. Caligula was 
proud of his skill as a dueler, a gladiator, and a charioteer; but he was “troubled 
with the falling sickness,” and at times was “hardly able to walk or collect his 
thoughts.”*4 He hid under the bed when it thundered, and fled in terror from the 
sight of Aetna’s flames. He found it hard to sleep and would wander through his 
enormous palace at night crying for the dawn. He was tall, huge, hairy, except 
for a bald crown; his hollow eyes and temples made him look forbidding, to his 
delight; he “practiced all kinds of fearsome expressions before a mirror.”*? He 
had received a good schooling, was an eloquent orator, had a keen wit, and a 
sense of humor that knew no scruple and no law. Infatuated with the theater, he 
subsidized many performers and himself privately acted and danced; desiring an 
audience, he summoned the leaders of the Senate as if to some vital conference, 
and then displayed his steps before them.*® A quiet life of responsible labor 


might have steadied him, but the poison of power made him mad. Sanity, like 
government, needs checks and balances; no mortal can be omnipotent and sane. 
When Caligula’s grandmother Antonia gave him some advice he rebuked her 
with the remark, “Remember that I have the right to do anything to anybody.” In 
the midst of a banquet he reminded his guests that he could have them all killed 
where they reclined; and while embracing his wife or mistress he would say 
pleasantly, “Off comes this beautiful head whenever I give the word.”*’ 

Soon therefore the young Prince who had been so respectful of the Senate 
began to give it orders and exact an Oriental subservience. He let senators kiss 
his feet in homage, and senators thanked him for the honor.*® He admired Egypt 
and its ways, introduced many of these to Rome, and longed to be worshiped, 
Pharaoh-like, as a god. He made the religion of Isis one of the official cults of 
the Roman state. He did not forget that his great-grandfather had planned to 
unite the Mediterranean region under an Oriental monarchy; he too thought of 
making his capital at Alexandria, but distrusted the wit of its people. Suetonius 
describes him as living in “habitual incest with all his sisters”;*? it seemed to him 
an excellent Egyptian custom. Ill, he made his sister Drusilla heir to his throne; 
when she married he made her divorce her husband, and “treated her as his 
lawful wife.”°° To other desired women he sent letters of divorce in their 
husbands’ names, and invited them to his embraces; there was scarcely one 
woman of rank whom he did not approach. Amid these and some homosexual 
amours he found time for four marriages. Attending the wedding of Livia 
Orestilla and Gaius Piso, he took the bride to his own house, married her, and in 
a few days divorced her. Hearing that Lollia Paulina was very beautiful, he sent 
for her, divorced her from her husband, married her, divorced her, and forbade 
her to have relations with any man thereafter. His fourth wife, Caesonia, was 
pregnant by her husband when he married her. She was neither young nor fair, 
but he loved her faithfully. 

In this imperial frolic government was an aside, and could usually be left to 
inferior minds. Caligula ably revised the roster of the business class and 
promoted its best members to the Senate. But his extravagance soon exhausted 
the full treasuries left him by Tiberius. He took his baths not in water but in 
perfumes; on one banquet he spent 10,000,000 sesterces.*! He built great 
pleasure barges with colonnades, banquet halls, baths, gardens, fruit trees, and 
gem-set sterns. He had his engineers span Baiae’s bay with a bridge resting on 
so many boats that Rome suffered famine for lack of ships to import corn. When 
the bridge was completed a great celebration took place, illuminated by flood 
lights in the modern manner; the people drank merrily, boats overturned, and 
many were drowned. From the roof of the Basilica Julia he would scatter gold 


and silver coins among the people below and watch with glee their fatal 
scrambling. He was so devoted to the green faction at the races that he gave a 
charioteer 2,000,000 sesterces. He built a marble stall and an ivory manger for 
the race horse Incitatus, invited it to dinner, and proposed to make it consul. 

To raise funds for his lifelong Saturnalia, Caligula restored the custom of 
presenting gifts to the emperor; he accepted these in person, on his palace 
terrace, from all who came to give. He encouraged citizens to name him heir in 
their wills. He levied taxes upon everything: a sales tax on all food, a tax on all 
legal processes, a twelve and a half per cent tax on the wages of porters. “On the 
earnings of prostitutes,” Suetonius avers, he laid a tax of “as much as each 
received for one embrace; and the law provided that those who had ever been 
prostitutes should remain subject to this tax even after they married.”** He had 
rich men accused of treason and condemned to death as an aid to the Treasury. 
He personally auctioned off gladiators and slaves, and forced aristocrats to 
attend and bid; when one of these slept, Caligula interpreted his nods as bids, so 
that the sleeper, waking, found himself richer by thirteen gladiators and poorer 
by 9,000,000 sesterces.*? He compelled senators and knights to fight as 
gladiators in the arena. 

After three years a conspiracy was formed to end this humiliating buffoonery. 
Caligula detected it and revenged himself by a reign of terror enhanced by his 
maniac joy in inflicting pain. The executioners were instructed to kill his victims 
“by numerous slight wounds, so that they may feel that they are dying.” If we 
may believe Dio Cassius, he forced his saintly grandmother Antonia to kill 
herself.*? Suetonius recounts that when meat ran short for feeding the beasts kept 
for gladiatorial games, Caligula ordered “all bald-headed” prisoners to be fed to 
the animals for the public good; that he had men of high rank branded with irons, 
condemned to mines, thrown to beasts, or shut up in cages and then sawn in 
two.*° These are stories that we have no means of disproving and must record as 
the tradition; but Suetonius loved gossip, the senator Tacitus hated the emperors, 
and Dio Cassius wrote two centuries after the event.*’ More credible is the report 
that Caligula began the war between the principate and philosophy by exiling 
Carrinas Secundus and sentencing two other teachers to death. The young 
Seneca was marked for execution, but was spared because he was sickly and 
might be relied upon to die without prodding. Claudius, uncle of Caligula, 
escaped because he was, or pretended to be, an insignificant book-ridden dolkt. 

Caligula’s final pleasantry was to announce himself as a god, equal to Jupiter 
himself. Famous statues of Jove and other deities were decapitated and crowned 
with heads of the Emperor. He enjoyed sitting on a throne in the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux and receiving divine worship. At times he would converse 


with an image of Jupiter, often in terms of reproof; and he had a contrivance 
made by which he could reply to Jove’s thunder and lightning peal for peal and 
stroke for stroke.** He set up a temple to his godhead, with a corps of priests and 
a supply of select victims, and he appointed his favorite horse as one of the 
priests. He pretended that the moon-goddess had come down to embrace him, 
and asked Vitellius could he not see her. “No,” answered that wise courtier, 
“only you gods can see one another.”“° The people were not deceived. When a 
Gallic cobbler saw Caligula masquerading as Jupiter, and was asked what he 
thought of the Emperor, he said, simply, “A big humbug.” Caligula heard, but 
did not punish such refreshing courage.*' 

At twenty-nine this god was an old man, worn out by excesses, probably 
venereally diseased, with a small and half-bald head upon a fat body, with a livid 
complexion, hollow eyes, and a sinister glance. His fate came suddenly, and 
from that Praetorian Guard whose support he had long purchased with gifts. A 
tribune of the Guard, Cassius Chaerea, insulted by the obscenities that Caligula 
gave him as passwords day after day, killed him in a secret passage of the palace 
(41). When the news went out, the city hesitated to believe it; men feared that 
this was a trick of the imperial prankster to find out who would rejoice at his 
death. To clarify the issue the assassins killed Caligula’s final wife and dashed 
out his daughter’s brains against a wall. On that day, says Dio, Caligula learned 
that he was not a god.” 


II. CLAUDIUS 


Caligula had left the Empire in a dangerous condition: the Treasury empty, 
the Senate decimated, the people alienated, Mauretania in rebellion, Judea in 
arms at his insistence on placing his cult statue in the Temple of Jerusalem. No 
one knew where to find a ruler fit to face these problems. The Praetorians, 
coming upon the apparently imbecile Claudius hiding in a corner, proclaimed 
him imperator. The Senate, in terror of the army, and perhaps relieved by the 
prospect of dealing with a harmless pedant instead of a reckless lunatic, 
confirmed the choice of the Guard; and Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus 
Germanicus hesitantly mounted the throne. 

He was the son of Antonia and Drusus, the brother of Germanicus and Livilla, 
the grandson of Octavia and Antony, of Livia and Tiberius Claudius Nero. He 
had been born at Lugdunum (Lyons) in the year 10 B.c.. and was now fifty years 
old. He was tall and stout, with white hair and an amiable face; but infantile 
paralysis and other diseases had weakened his frame. His legs were precariously 


thin and gave him a shambling gait; his head wobbled as he walked. He loved 
good wines and rich food and suffered from gout. He stuttered a bit, and his 
laughter seemed too boisterous for an emperor. In anger, says the merciless 
gossiper, “he would foam at the mouth and trickle at the nose.”**? He had been 
brought up by women and freedmen, had developed a timidity and sensitivity 
hardly advantageous to a ruler, and had had few opportunities to practice 
government. His relatives had looked upon him as a feeble-minded invalid; his 
mother, who had inherited Octavia’s gentleness, called him “an unfinished 
monster,” and when she wished to stress a man’s dullness she would term him “a 
bigger fool than my Claudius.” Scorned by all, he lived in safe obscurity, 
absorbed in gambling, books, and drink. He became a philologist and 
antiquarian, learned in “ancient” art, religion, science, philosophy, and law. He 
wrote histories of Etruria, Carthage, and Rome, treatises on dice and the 
alphabet, a Greek comedy, and an autobiography. Scientists and savants 
corresponded with him and dedicated their tomes to him; Pliny the Elder cites 
him four times as an authority. As Emperor he told his people how to cure 
snakebite, and forestalled superstitious fears by predicting a solar eclipse on his 
birthday and explaining its cause. He spoke Greek well, and wrote several of his 
works in that language. He had a good mind; perhaps he was sincere when he 
told the Senate that he had pretended stupidity in order to save his head. 

His first act as Emperor was to reward with a donative of 15,000 sesterces 
every soldier of that Guard which had raised him to the throne. Caligula had 
given such gifts, but not so clearly in payment for the Empire; now Claudius 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the army, while canceling again the power of 
the Assembly to choose the magistrates. With wiser generosity he ended 
accusations de maiestate, released persons imprisoned on such charges, recalled 
all exiles, restored confiscated property, returned to Greece the statues that Gaius 
had stolen, and abolished the taxes that Gaius had introduced. But he put to 
death Caligula’s assassins, on the theory that it was unsafe to condone the 
murder of an emperor. He ended the practice of prostration, and announced 
simply that he was not to be worshiped as a god. Like Augustus he repaired the 
temples and with antiquarian fervor sought to reanimate the old religion. He 
applied himself personally and conscientiously to public affairs; he even “made 
the rounds of those who sold goods and let buildings, and corrected whatever he 
deemed to be abuses.”“* But in truth, though he emulated the moderation of 
Augustus, his actual policies went beyond that cautious conservatism to the bold 
and varied plans of Caesar: the reform of government and law, the construction 
of public works and services, the elevation of the provinces, the enfranchisement 
of Gaul, and the conquest and Romanization of Britain. 


He surprised everyone by showing will and character as well as learning and 
intellect. Like Caesar and Augustus, he was convinced that the local magistrates 
were too few and untrained, the Senate too proud and impatient to do the 
complex work of municipal and imperial administration. He bowed to the 
Senate, and left it many powers and more dignities; but the real labor of 
government was performed by himself, a cabinet of his appointees, and a civil 
service gradually organized, as under Caesar, Augustus, and Tiberius, out of the 
freedmen of the Emperor’s household, and using “public” slaves for clerical and 
minor tasks. Four cabinet members headed this bureaucracy: a secretary of state 
(ab epistulis—“for communications”), a treasurer (a_ rationibus—“for 
accounts”), another secretary (a libellis—for petitions), and an attorney general 
(a cognitionibus—“for actions at law”). Able freedmen—Narcissus, Pallas, and 
Callistus—held the first three posts. Their rise to power and wealth was the 
symbol of a wide elevation of the freedman class, which had been going on for 
centuries and reached a new height in Claudius’ reign. When the aristocracy 
protested against the empowerment of these parvenus, Claudius revived the 
office of censor, had himself chosen to it, revised the list of persons eligible to 
the Senate, eliminated the chief opponents of his policies, and added new 
members from the knights and the provinces. 

Equipped with these administrative organs, he set himself an ambitious 
program of construction and reform. He improved the procedure of the courts, 
decreed penalties for the law’s delays, sat patiently as judge many hours every 
week, and forbade the application of torture to any citizen. To prevent the floods 
that endangered Rome all the more frequently as the Apennines were being 
denuded of timber, he had an additional channel dug for the lower course of the 
Tiber. To expedite the import of grain he had a new harbor (Portus) built near 
Ostia, with commodious warehouses and docks, two great moles to break the 
fury of the sea, and a channel connecting the harbor with the Tiber above the 
river’s silted mouth. He finished the “Claudian” aqueduct begun by Caligula, 
and constructed another, the Anio Novus, both immense works and notable for 
the beauty of their lofty arches. Observing that the lands of the Marsians were 
periodically swamped by the overflow of Lake Fucinus, he provided state funds 
for the labor of 30,000 men during eleven years, digging a three-mile tunnel 
from the lake through a mountain to the river Ciris. Before releasing the waters 
of the lake he staged on it a sham naval battle between two fleets manned by 
19,000 condemned criminals, before spectators gathered from all Italy upon the 
slopes of the surrounding hills. The combatants saluted the Emperor with a 
historic phrase: Ave Caesar! morituri salutamus te—“Hail Caesar! we who are 
about to die salute you.””° 


The provinces prospered under him as in Augustan days. He punished 
decisively the malfeasance of officials, except in the case of Felix, procurator of 
Judea, whose misrule was concealed from him by Pallas, brother of Saint Paul’s 
inquisitor. He busied himself with every phase of provincial affairs; his edicts 
and inscriptions, found throughout the Empire, are marked by his characteristic 
fussiness and prolixity, but they show a mind and will intelligently devoted to 
the public good. He labored to improve communication and transport, to protect 
travelers from brigandage, and to reduce the cost of the official post to the 
communities it served. Like Caesar he wished to raise the provinces to the level 
of Italy in a Roman commonwealth. He carried out Caesar’s design in granting 
full citizenship to Transalpine Gaul; if he had had his way he would have 
enfranchised all freemen in the Empire.*° A bronze tablet unearthed at Lyons in 
1524 has preserved for us part of the rambling speech in which he persuaded the 
Senate to admit to its membership and to imperial office those Gauls who held 
the Roman franchise. Meanwhile he did not allow the army to deteriorate or the 
frontiers to be infringed; his legions were kept busy and fit, and great generals 
like Corbulo, Vespasian, and Paulinus developed under his choice and 
encouragement. Again deciding to complete Caesar’s plans, he invaded Britain 
in 43, conquered it, and was back in Rome within six months of setting out. In 
the triumph accorded him he violated precedent by pardoning the captured 
British king, Caractacus. The people of Rome laughed at their strange Emperor, 
but loved him; and when, on one of his absences from the capital, a false rumor 
spread that he had been killed, so great a turmoil of sorrow swept the city that 
the Senate had to issue official assurances that Claudius was safe and would 
soon be in Rome. 

From that great height he fell because he had built a government too complex 
for his personal supervision, and because his amiable spirit was too easily 
deceived by his freedmen and his family. The bureaucracy had improved 
administration and had made a thousand new openings for corruption. Narcissus 
and Pallas were excellent executives, who considered their salaries unequal to 
their merits. To make up the difference they sold offices, extorted bribes by 
threats, and brought charges against men whose estates they wished to 
confiscate. They ended by being the richest individuals in all antiquity. 
Narcissus had 400,000,000 sesterces ($60,000,000); Pallas was miserable 
because he had only 300,000,000.*” When Claudius complained of a deficit in 
the imperial Treasury, Roman wags remarked that he would have enough and to 
spare if he would take his two freedmen into partnership.*® The old aristocratic 
families, now comparatively poor, looked with horror upon these accumulations 


and powers, and burned with anger when they had to court ex-slaves to obtain a 
word with the Emperor. 

Claudius was busy writing to appointees and scholars, preparing edicts and 
speeches, and attending to the needs of his wife. Such a man should have lived 
like a monk and barricaded himself against love; his wives proved a ruinous 
distraction, and his domestic policy was not as successful as his foreign. Like 
Caligula he married four times. His first wife died on her wedding day, the next 
two he divorced; then, aged forty-eight, he married Valeria Messalina, sixteen. 
She was not unusually pretty: her head was flat, her face florid, her chest 
malformed; but a woman need not be beautiful to commit adultery. When 
Claudius became Emperor she assumed the rights and manners of a queen, rode 
in his triumph, and had her birthday celebrated throughout the Empire. She fell 
in love with the dancer Mnester; when he rejected her advances she begged her 
husband to bid him to be more obedient to her requests; Claudius complied, 
whereupon the dancer yielded to her patriotically. Messalina rejoiced at the 
simplicity of her formula, and adopted it with other men; those who still refused 
her were accused of invented crimes by officials pliant to her influence, and 
found themselves deprived of their property and their liberty, sometimes of their 
lives.°° 

Perhaps the Emperor tolerated these irregularities to secure indulgence for his 
own. “He was immoderate in his passion for women,” says Suetonius, who adds, 
as a Startling distinction, that Claudius “was wholly free from unnatural vice.’”*! 
Messalina, says Dio, “gave him some attractive housemaids for bedfellows. 
Needing funds for her escapades, the Empress sold offices, recommendations, 
and contracts. Juvenal has handed down the story that she would disguise 
herself, enter a brothel, receive all comers, and gladly pocket their fees; the tale 
was probably taken from the lost memoirs of Messalina’s successor and foe, the 
younger Agrippina. While Claudius, says Tacitus, “devoted all his time to the 
duties of his censorial office”**—including the supervision and improvement of 
Roman morals—Messalina “gave a loose to love,” and at last, while her husband 
was in Ostia, formally married a handsome youth, Caius Silius, “with pomp and 
all accustomed rites.”°* Narcissus informed the Emperor through the latter’s 
concubines” and told him that an uprising was being planned to kill him and put 
Silius on the throne. Claudius rushed back to Rome, summoned the Praetorian 
Guard, had Silius and other lovers of Messalina slain, and then retired in nervous 
exhaustion to his rooms. The Empress hid herself in those gardens of Lucullus 
which she had confiscated for her pleasure. Claudius sent her a message inviting 
her to come and plead her cause. Fearing that the Emperor would forgive her and 
turn against him, Narcissus dispatched some soldiers with instructions to kill her. 
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They found her alone with her mother, slew her with one blow, and left her 
corpse in her mother’s arms (48). Claudius told the Praetorian Guard that if he 
should every marry again they would be justified in killing him. He never 
mentioned Messalina again.'Y 

Within a year he was hesitating whether to marry Lollia Paulina or the 
younger Agrippina. Lollia, ex-wife of Caligula, was rich; sometimes, we are 
told, she wore jewelry worth 40,000,000 sesterces;*? perhaps Claudius admired 
her money more than her taste. Agrippina was the daughter of the elder 
Agrippina and Germanicus; she too, had in her the unreconciled blood of 
Octavian and Antony, and had succeeded to the beauty, ability, resolution, and 
unscrupulous vindictiveness of her mother. She was already twice a widow. By 
her first husband, Cnaeus Domitius Ahenobarbus, she had a son Nero, whose 
enthronement became the ruling passion of her life; and from her second 
husband Caius Crispus, whom rumor accused her of poisoning, she inherited the 
wealth that sinewed her aims. Her problem was to become the wife of Claudius, 
to get rid of his son Britannicus, and make Nero, by adoption, heir to the Empire. 
The fact that she was Claudius’ niece did not deter her, but gave her 
opportunities for fond intimacies that stirred the aging ruler in no avuncular way. 
Suddenly he appeared before the Senate and asked it to bid him marry again for 
the good of the state. The Senate complied, the Praetorians laughed, and 
Agrippina reached the throne (48). 

She was thirty-two, Claudius fifty-seven. His energies were failing; hers were 
at their height. Playing upon him with all her charms, she persuaded him to 
adopt Nero as his son, and to give his thirteen-year-old daughter Octavia to the 
sixteen-year-old youth in marriage (53). She assumed more and more political 
power with each year, and finally sat beside him on the imperial dais. She 
recalled the philosopher Seneca from the exile to which Claudius had 
condemned him, and made him the tutor of her son (49); and she had her friend 
Burrus appointed prefect of the Praetorian Guard. So poised, she ruled with a 
virile hand and established order and economy in the imperial household. Her 
ascendancy might have been a boon to Rome had she not indulged her avarice 
and her revenge. She had Lollia Paulina put to death because Claudius, in a 
careless moment which no wife forgives, remarked on the elegance of Lollia’s 
figure. She had Marcus Silanus poisoned because she feared that Claudius might 
name him his heir. She conspired with Pallas to overthrow Narcissus, and this 
moneyed potentate, as faithful as he was corrupt, ended his career in a dungeon. 
The Emperor, weakened by ill-health, many labors, and sexual enterprise, 
allowed Pallas and Agrippina to establish another reign of terror. Men were 
accused, exiled, or killed because the Treasury was exhausted by public works 


and games and needed replenishment by confiscated wealth. Thirty-five senators 
and 300 knights were condemned to death in the thirteen years of Claudius’ 
reign. Some of these executions may have been justified by actual conspiracy or 
crime; we do not know. Nero later claimed that he had examined all the papers 
of Claudius, and that from these it appeared that not one prosecution had been 
set on foot by the Emperor’s order.°° 

After five years of his fifth marriage Claudius awakened to what Agrippina 
was doing. He resolved to put an end to her power, and circumvent her plans for 
Nero, by naming Britannicus his heir. But Agrippina had more determination 
and less scruple. Perceiving the Emperor’s intentions she risked everything: she 
fed Claudius poisonous mushrooms, and he died after twelve hours of agony, 
without being able to utter a word (54). When the Senate deified him, Nero, 
already enthroned, remarked that mushrooms must be the food of the gods, since 
by eating them Claudius had become divine.*' 


IV. NERO 


On his father’s side Nero belonged to the Domitii Ahenobarbi—so named 
from the bronzelike beards that ran in the family. For five hundred years they 
had been famous in Rome for ability, recklessness, haughtiness, courage, and 
cruelty. Nero’s paternal grandfather had a passion for games and the stage; drove 
a chariot in the races, spent money with open hand on wild beasts and 
gladiatorial shows, and had to be reproved by Augustus for barbarous treatment 
of his employees and slaves. He married Antonia, daughter of Antony and 
Octavia. Their son Cnaeus Domitius enhanced the reputation of the family by 
adultery, incest, brutality, and treason. In A.D. 28 he married the second 
Agrippina, then thirteen years old. Knowing his wife’s ancestry and his own, he 
concluded that “no good man can possibly be born from us.”°* They named their 
only child Lucius, and added the cognomen Nero, meaning, in the Sabine 
tongue, valiant and strong. 

The chief authors of his education were Chaeremon the Stoic, who taught him 
Greek, and Seneca, who taught him literature and morals but not philosophy. 
Agrippina forbade the last on the ground that it would unfit Nero for 
government; the result was creditable to philosophy. Like many a teacher, 
Seneca complained that his labors were thwarted by the mother: the boy would 
run to her when reproved, and was sure to be comforted. Seneca sought to train 
him in modesty and courtesy, simplicity and stoicism. If he could not retail to 
him the doctrines and disputes of the philosophers, he could at least dedicate to 


him the eloquent philosophical treatises that he was composing, and hope that 
someday his pupil might read them. The young prince was a good student, wrote 
forgivable poetry, and addressed the Senate in the graceful manner of his master. 
When Claudius died, Agrippina had no great difficulty in securing the 
confirmation of her son on the throne, especially since her friend Burrus brought 
to him the full support of the Guard. 

Nero rewarded the soldiers with a donative, and gave 400 sesterces to every 
citizen. He pronounced over his predecessor a eulogy composed by the same 
Seneca “™ who would soon publish, anonymously, a pitiless satire 
(Apocolocyntosis or Pumpkinification) on the late Emperor’s ejection from 
Olympus. Nero made the usual obeisance to the Senate, modestly excused his 
youth, and announced that of the powers heretofore taken by the prince he would 
keep only the command of the armies—a highly practical choice for the pupil of 
a philosopher. The promise was probably sincere, since Nero kept it faithfully 
for five years ®°—that quinquennium Neronis which Trajan later accounted the 
best period in the history of the imperial government.®% When the Senate 
proposed that statues of gold and silver should be raised in his honor, the 
seventeen-year-old Emperor rejected the offer; when two men were indicted for 
favoring Britannicus, he had the accusations withdrawn; and in a speech to the 
Senate he pledged himself to observe throughout his reign that virtue of mercy 
which Seneca was then extolling in an essay De clementia. Asked to sign a death 
warrant for a condemned criminal, he sighed, “Would that I had never learned to 
write!” He abolished or reduced oppressive taxes, and gave annuities to 
distinguished but impoverished senators. Recognizing his immaturity, he 
allowed Agrippina to administer his affairs; she received embassies, and had her 
image engraved beside his own on the imperial coins. Alarmed by this 
matriarchate, Seneca and Burrus conspired, by playing upon Nero’s pride, to win 
from her the administration of his powers. The infuriated mother announced that 
Britannicus was the true heir to the throne, and threatened to unmake her son as 
decisively as she had made him. Nero countered by having Britannicus 
poisoned. Agrippina retired to her villas and wrote her Memoirs as a last 
vindictive stroke—blackening all the enemies of herself and her mother, and 
providing Tacitus and Suetonius with that museum of horrors from which they 
drew the darker colors for their portraits of Tiberius, Claudius, and Nero. 

Under the guidance of the philosopher-premier, and on the impetus of the 
administrative organization already devised, the Empire prospered within and 
without. The frontiers were well guarded, the Black Sea was cleared of pirates, 
Corbulo brought Armenia back under Rome’s protectorate, and Parthia signed a 
peace that endured for fifty years. Corruption was reduced in the courts and the 


provinces, bureaucratic personnel was improved, the Treasury was managed 
with economy and wisdom. Probably at Seneca’s suggestion Nero made the far- 
reaching proposal to abolish all indirect taxes, especially the customs duties 
collected at frontiers and ports, and so establish free trade throughout the 
Empire. The measure was defeated in the Senate through the influence of the 
tax-gathering corporations—a defeat which indicates that the Principate was still 
recognizing its constitutional limits. 

To divert Nero from interference with state affairs, Seneca and Burrus 
allowed him to indulge his sensuality unrestrained. “At a time when vice had 
charms for all orders of men,” says Tacitus,°’ “it was not expected that the 
sovereign should lead a life of austerity and self-denial.” Nor could religious 
belief encourage Nero to morality; a smattering of philosophy had liberated his 
intellect without maturing his judgment. “He despised all cults,” says Suetonius, 
“and voided his bladder upon an image of the goddess whom he most respected, 
Cybele.”®® His instincts inclined him to excessive eating, exotic desires, 
extravagant banquets where the flowers alone cost 4,000,000 sesterces;® only 
misers, he said, counted what they spent. He admired and envied Caius 
Petronius, for that rich aristocrat taught him new ways of combining vice with 
taste. Petronius, says Tacitus in a classic description of the epicurean’s ideal, 


passed his days in sleep, and his nights in business, joy, and revelry. Indolence was at once 
his passion and his road to fame. What others did by vigor and industry, he accomplished by 
his love of pleasure and luxurious ease. Unlike the men who profess to understand social 
enjoyment, and ruin their fortunes, he led a life of expense without profusion; an epicure, yet 
not a prodigal; addicted to his appetites, but with refinement and judgment; an educated and 
elegant voluptuary. Gay and airy in his conversation, he charmed by a certain graceful 
negligence, the more engaging as it flowed from the natural frankness of his disposition. 
With all his delicacy and careless ease, he showed, when he was governor of Bithynia, and 
again when consul, that vigor of mind and softness of manners may unite in the same person. 
. . . From his public offices he returned to his usual gratifications, fond of vice, or of 
pleasures that bordered on it. . .. Cherished by Nero and his companions . . . he was allowed 
to be the arbiter of taste and elegance. Without his sanction nothing was exquisite, nothing 


delightful or rare.”° 


Nero was not subtle enough to achieve this artistic epicureanism. He 
disguised himself and visited brothels; he roamed the streets and frequented 
taverns at night with the comrades of his mood, robbing shops, insulting women, 
“practicing lewdness on boys, stripping those whom they encountered, striking, 
wounding, murdering.”’’ A senator who defended himself vigorously against the 
disguised Emperor was soon afterward forced to kill himself. Seneca sought to 
divert the royal lust by condoning Nero’s relations with an ex-slave, Claudia 
Acte. But Acte was too faithful to him to keep his affections; he soon exchanged 


her for a woman of superlative refinement in all the ways of love. Poppaea 
Sabina was of high family and great wealth; “she had everything,” says Tacitus, 
“except an honest mind”; she was one of those women who spend all the day in 
adorning their persons, and exist only when they are desired. Her husband, 
Salvius Otho, boasted of her beauty to Nero; the Emperor at once commissioned 
him to govern Lusitania (Portugal), and laid siege to Poppaea. She refused to be 
his mistress, but agreed to be his wife if he would divorce Octavia. 

Octavia had borne the transgressions of Nero silently, and had preserved her 
own modesty and chastity amid the stream of sexual license in which she had 
been forced to live from her birth. It is to the honor of Agrippina that she lost her 
life in defending Octavia against Poppaea. She used every plea against the 
proposed divorce, even, says Tacitus, to offering her own charms to her son. 
Poppaea fought back with hers and won; youth was served. She taunted Nero 
with being afraid of his mother, and led him to believe that Agrippina was 
plotting his fall. Finally, in the madness of his infatuation, he consented to kill 
the woman who had borne him and given him half the world. He thought of 
poisoning her, but she had guarded against this by the habitual use of antidotes. 
He tried to have her drowned, but she swam to safety from the shipwreck he had 
arranged. His men pursued her to her villa; when they seized her she bared her 
body and said, “Plunge your sword into my womb.” It took many blows to kill 
her. The Emperor, viewing the uncovered corpse, remarked, “I did not know I 
had so beautiful a mother.”’”? Seneca, it is said, had no share in the plot; but the 
saddest lines in the history of philosophy tell how he penned the letter in which 
Nero explained to the Senate how Agrippina had plotted against the Prince and, 
being detected, had killed herself.”* The Senate gracefully accepted the 
explanation, came in a body to greet Nero returning to Rome, and offered thanks 
to the gods for having kept him safe. 

It is hard to believe that this matricide was a youth of twenty-two with a 
passion for poetry, music, art, drama, and athletic games. He admired the Greeks 
for their varied contests of physical and artistic ability, and sought to introduce 
like competitions to Rome. In 59 he instituted the ludi iuvenales, or Youth 
Games; and a year later he inaugurated the Neronia on the model of the 
quadrennial festival at Olympia, with contests in horse racing, athletics, and 
“music”—which included oratory and poetry. He built an amphitheater, a 
gymnasium, and a magnificent public bath. He practiced gymnastics with skill, 
became an enthusiastic charioteer, and finally decided to compete in the games. 
To his philhellenic mind this seemed not only proper, but in the best tradition of 
Greek antiquity. Seneca thought it ridiculous, and tried to confine the imperial 


exhibitions to a private stadium. Nero overruled him and invited the public to 
witness his performance. It came, and applauded lustily. 

But what this uninhibited satyr really wanted was to be a great artist. Having 
every power, he longed also for every accomplishment. It is to his credit that he 
applied himself with painstaking seriousness to engraving, painting, sculpture, 
music, and poetry.” To improve his singing “he used to lie upon his back with a 
leaden plate upon his chest, purge himself by a syringe or by vomiting, and deny 
himself fruits and all foods injurious to the voice”;” on certain days, for the 
same purpose, he ate nothing but garlic and olive oil. One evening he summoned 
the foremost senators to his palace, showed them a new water organ, and 
lectured to them on its theory and construction.” He was so fascinated by the 
music which Terpnos drew from the harp that he spent entire nights with him in 
practicing on that instrument. He gathered artists and poets about him, competed 
with them in his palace, compared his paintings with theirs, listened to their 
poetry, and read his own. He was deceived by their praise, and when an 
astrologer predicted that he would lose his throne he replied cheerfully that he 
would then make a living by his art. He dreamed of performing publicly in one 
day on the water organ, the flute, and the pipes, and then appearing as actor and 
dancer in the part of Virgil’s Tumnus. In 59 he gave a semipublic concert as a 
harpist (citharoedus) in his gardens on the Tiber. For five years more he 
controlled his longing for a larger audience; at last he dared it in Naples; there 
the Greek spirit ruled, and the people would forgive and understand him. The 
auditorium was so overcrowded for his exhibition that it crumbled to pieces 
shortly after the audience had left. Encouraged, the young Emperor appeared as 
singer and harpist in the great theater of Pompey at Rome (65). In these recitals 
he sang poems apparently composed by himself;Y some fragments have survived 
and show a moderate talent. Besides many lyrics, he wrote a long epic on Troy 
(with Paris as hero), and began a still longer one on Rome. To complete his 
versatility, he came upon the boards as an actor, playing the roles of Oedipus, 
Heracles, Alcmaeon, even the matricide Orestes. The populace was delighted to 
have an emperor entertain it and kneel on the stage, as custom required, to ask 
for its applause. It took up the songs that Nero sang and repeated them in the 
taverns and the streets. His enthusiasm for music spread through all ranks. His 
popularity, instead of waning, grew. 

The Senate was more horrified by these displays than by all the gossip of 
sexual license and perversion that ran about the palace. Nero replied that the 
Greek custom of confining athletic and artistic competitions to the citizen class 
was better than the Roman custom of leaving these to the slaves; certainly the 
contests should not take the form of slowly executing criminals. The young 


murderer decreed that so long as he ruled, no combat in the arenas should be 
carried to the death.” To restore the Greek tradition and dignify his own 
performances, he persuaded or compelled certain senators to compete in public 
as actors, musicians, athletes, gladiators, and charioteers. Some patricians, like 
Thrasea Paetus, showed their disapproval of his ways by absenting themselves 
from the Senate when Nero came to address it; some others, like Helvidius 
Priscus, denounced him violently in those aristocratic salons that had become the 
last refuge of free speech; and the Stoic philosophers in Rome spoke ever more 
openly against this impish epicurean on the throne. Plots were laid to depose 
him. His spies discovered them, and like his predecessors he countered with a 
reign of terror. The law of maiestas was revived (62), and accusations were 
brought against men whose opposition or wealth made their deaths culturally or 
financially desirable. For Nero, like Caligula, had now exhausted the Treasury 
with his extravagance, his gifts, and his games. He announced his intention to 
confiscate completely the estates of citizens whose wills left insufficient sums to 
the Emperor. He stripped many temples of their votive offerings, and melted 
down their images of silver or gold. When Seneca protested and privately 
criticized his conduct—worse, his poetry—Nero dismissed him from the court 
(62), and the old philosopher spent the remaining three years of his life in the 
seclusion of his villas. Burrus had died some months before. 

Nero now surrounded himself with new aides, mostly of coarser strain. 
Tigellinus, urban prefect, became his chief adviser, and smoothed the Prince’s 
path to every indulgence. In 62 Nero divorced and dismissed Octavia on the 
ground of barrenness, and twelve days later married Poppaea. The people 
protested mutely by throwing down the statues that Nero had raised to Poppaea 
and crowning those of Octavia with flowers. The angry Poppaea convinced her 
lover that Octavia was planning to remarry, and that a revolution was being 
organized to replace him in power with Octavia’s new mate. If we may follow 
Tacitus, Nero invited Anicetus, who had killed Agrippina, to confess adultery 
with Octavia and implicate her in a plot to overthrow the Prince. Anicetus played 
his part as commanded, was banished to Sardinia, and lived out his life in ease 
and wealth. Octavia was exiled to Pandateria. There, a few days after her arrival, 
imperial agents came to murder her. She was still but twenty-two, and could not 
believe that life must end so soon for one so guiltless. She pleaded with her 
slayers, saying that she was now only Nero’s sister and could do him no harm. 
They cut off her head and brought it to Poppaea for their reward. The Senate, 
informed that Octavia was dead, thanked the gods for having again preserved the 
Emperor.” 


Nero himself was now a god. After the death of Agrippina a consul-elect had 
proposed a temple “to the deified Nero.” When, in 63, Poppaea bore him a 
daughter who died soon afterward, the child was voted a divinity. When 
Tiridates came to receive the crown of Armenia he knelt and worshipped the 
Emperor as Mithras. When Nero built his Golden House he prefaced it with a 
colossus 120 feet high, bearing the likeness of his head haloed with solar rays 
that identified him as Phoebus Apollo. Actually he was now, at twenty-five, a 
degenerate with swollen paunch, weak and slender limbs, fat face, blotched skin, 
curly yellow hair, and dull gray eyes. 

As a god and an artist he fretted over the flaws of the palaces he had 
inherited, and planned to build his own. But the Palatine was crowded, and at its 
base were on one side the Circus Maximus, on another the Forum, and on the 
others slums. He mourned that Rome had grown so haphazardly, instead of 
being scientifically designed like Alexandria or Antioch. He dreamed of 
rebuilding Rome, of being its second founder, and renaming it Neropolis. 

On July 18, 64, a fire broke out in the Circus Maximus, spread rapidly, 
bumed for nine days, and razed two thirds of the city. Nero was at Antium when 
the conflagration started; he hurried to Rome and arrived in time to see the 
Palatine palaces consumed. The Domus Transitoria, which he had just built to 
connect his palace with the gardens of Maecenas, was one of the first structures 
to fall. The Forum and the Capitol escaped, and the region west of the Tiber; 
throughout the remainder of the city countless homes, temples, precious 
manuscripts, and works of art were destroyed. Thousands of people lost their 
lives amid falling tenements in the crowded streets; hundreds of thousands 
wandered shelterless through the nights, crazed with horror, and listening to 
rumors that Nero had ordered the fire, was scattering incendiaries to renew it, 
and was watching it from the tower of Maecenas while singing his lines on the 
sack of Troy and accompanying himself on the lyre.Y' He energetically guided 
attempts to control or localize the flames and to provide relief; he ordered all 
public buildings and the imperial gardens to be thrown open to the destitute; he 
raised a city of tents on the Field of Mars, requisitioned food from the 
surrounding country, and arranged for the feeding of the people.®? He bore 
without remonstrance the accusatory lampoons and inscriptions of the infuriated 
populace. According to Tacitus (whose Senatorial prejudice must always be 
remembered), he cast about for some scapegoat, and found one in 


a race of men detested for their evil practices, and commonly called Chrestiani. The name 
was derived from Chrestus, who, in the reign of Tiberius, suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
Procurator of Judea. By that event the sect of which he was the founder received a blow 
which for a time checked the growth of a dangerous superstition; but it revived soon after, 


and spread with recruited vigor not only in Judea . . . but even in the city of Rome, the 
common sink into which everything infamous and abominable flows like a torrent from all 
quarters of the world. Nero proceeded with his usual artifice. He found a set of profligate and 
abandoned wretches who were induced to confess themselves guilty; and on the evidence of 
such men a number of Christians were convicted, not indeed on clear evidence of having set 
the city on fire, but rather on account of their sullen hatred of the whole human race. They 
were put to death with exquisite cruelty, and to their sufferings Nero added mockery and 
derision. Some were covered with skins of wild beasts, and left to be devoured by dogs; 
others were nailed to crosses; numbers of them were burned alive; many, covered with 
inflammable matter, were set on fire to serve as torches during the night... . At length the 


brutality of these measures filled every breast with pity. Humanity relented in favor of the 


Christians.®4 


When the debris had been cleared away Nero undertook with visible pleasure 
the restoration of the city along the lines of his dream. Contributions for this 
purpose were solicited or elicited from every city in the Empire, and those whose 
homes had been destroyed were enabled to rebuild out of these funds. The new 
streets were made wide and straight, the new houses were required to have their 
facades and first stories of stone, and had to be sufficiently separated from other 
buildings to oppose a protective gap to the spread of fire. The springs that 
flowed beneath the city were channeled into a reserve water supply in case of 
future conflagrations. Out of the imperial Treasury Nero built porticoes along the 
main thoroughfares, providing a shaded porch for thousands of homes. 
Antiquarians and old men missed the picturesque, time-hallowed sights of the 
old city; but soon all agreed that a healthier, safer, and fairer Rome had risen 
from the fire. 

Nero might have earned forgiveness for his crimes had he now molded his 
life as he had remade his capital. But Poppaea died in 65, in advanced 
pregnancy, allegedly from a kick in the stomach; rumor said this had been 
Nero’s answer to her reproaches for having come home late from the races.*” He 
grieved bitterly over her passing, for he had eagerly awaited an heir. He had her 
body embalmed with rare spices, gave her a pompous funeral, and delivered a 
eulogy over the corpse. Having found a youth, Sporus, who closely resembled 
Poppaea, he had him castrated, married him by a formal ceremony, and “used 
him in every way like a woman”; whereupon a wit expressed the wish that 
Nero’s father had had such a wife.®’ In the same year he began the building of 
his Golden House; and its extravagant decoration, cost, and extent—covering an 
area that once had sheltered many thousands of the poor—renewed the 
resentment of the aristocracy and the suspicions of the plebs. 

Suddenly Nero’s spies brought him word of a widespread conspiracy to put 
Calpurnius Piso on the throne (65). His agents seized some minor personages in 


the plot, and by torture or threat drew from them confessions implicating, among 
others, Lucan the poet and Seneca. Bit by bit the whole plan was laid bare. 
Nero’s revenge was so savage that Rome credited the rumor that he had vowed 
to wipe out the whole Senatorial class. When Seneca received the command to 
kill himself he argued for a while and then complied; Lucan likewise opened his 
veins and died reciting his poetry. Tigellinus, jealous of Petronius’ popularity 
with Nero, bribed one of the epicure’s slaves to testify against his master, and 
induced Nero to order Petronius’ death. Petronius died leisurely, opening his 
veins and then closing them, conversing in his usual light manner with his 
friends and reading poetry to them; after a walk and a nap he opened his veins 
again and passed away quietly.** Thrasea Paetus, the leading exponent of the 
Stoic philosophy in the Senate, was condemned not for taking part in the plot, 
but on the general ground of deficient enthusiasm for the Emperor, for not 
enjoying Nero’s singing, and for composing a laudatory life of Cato. His son-in- 
law Helvidius Priscus was merely banished, but two others were put to death for 
writing in their praise. Musonius Rufus, Stoic philosopher, and Cassius 
Longinus, a great jurist, were exiled; two brothers of Seneca—Annaeus Mela, 
father of Lucan, and Annaeus Novatus, the Gallio who in Corinth had freed 
Saint Paul—were ordered to commit suicide. 

Having cleared the lines in his rear, Nero left in 66 to compete in the Olympic 
games and make a concert tour of Greece. “The Greeks,” he remarked, “are the 
only ones who have an ear for music.”® At Olympia he drove a quadriga in the 
races; he was thrown from the car and was nearly crushed to death; restored to 
his chariot he continued the contest for a while, but gave up before the end of the 
course. The judges, however, knew an emperor from an athlete and awarded him 
the crown of victory. Overcome with happiness when the crowd applauded him, 
he announced that thereafter not only Athens and Sparta but all Greece should be 
free—i.e., exempt from any tribute to Rome. The Greek cities accommodated 
him by running the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian games in one 
year; he responded by taking part in all of them as singer, harpist, actor, or 
athlete. He obeyed the rules of the various competitions carefully, was all 
courtesy to his opponents, and gave them Roman citizenship as consolation for 
his invariable victories. Amid his tour he received news that Judea was in revolt 
and that all the West was hot with rebellion. He sighed and continued his 
itinerary. When he sang in a theater, says Suetonius, “no one was allowed to 
leave, even for the most urgent reasons. And so it was that some women gave 
birth there, while some feigned death to be carried out.’”’®° At Corinth he ordered 
work started on a canal to cut the Isthmus as Caesar had planned; the task was 
begun, but was laid aside during the turmoil of the following year. Alarmed by 


further reports of uprisings and plots, Nero returned to Italy (67), entered Rome 
in a formal triumph, and showed, as trophies, the 1808 prizes he had won in 
Greece. 

Tragedy was rapidly catching up with his comedy. In March, 68, the Gallic 
governor of Lyons, Julius Vindex, announced the independence of Gaul; and 
when Nero offered 2,500,000 sesterces for his head, Vindex retorted, “He who 
brings me Nero’s head may have mine in return.”®’ Preparing to take the field 
against this virile antagonist, Nero’s first care was to choose wagons to carry 
along with him his musical instruments and theatrical effects. But in April 
word came that Galba, commander of the Roman army in Spain, had joined 
fortunes with Vindex and was marching toward Rome. Hearing that the 
Praetorian Guard was ready to abandon Nero for proper remuneration, the 
Senate proclaimed Galba emperor. Nero put some poison into a small box and, 
so armed, fled from his Golden House to the Servilian Gardens on the road to 
Ostia. He asked such officers of the Guard as were in the palace to accompany 
him; all refused, and one quoted to him a line of Virgil: “Is it, then, so hard to 
die?” He could not believe that the omnipotence which had ruined him had 
suddenly ceased. He sent appeals for help to various friends, but none replied. 
He went down to the Tiber to drown himself, but his courage failed him. Phaon, 
one of his freedmen, offered to conceal him in his villa on the Via Salaria; Nero 
grasped at the proposal, and rode through the dark four miles out from the center 
of Rome. He spent that night in Phaon’s cellar, clad in a soiled tunic, sleepless 
and hungry, and trembling at every sound. Phaon’s courier brought word that the 
Senate had declared Nero a public enemy, had ordered his arrest, and had 
decreed that he should be punished “after the ancient manner.” Nero asked what 
this was. “The condemned man,” he was told, “is stripped, is fastened to a post 
by a fork passing through his neck, and is then beaten to death.” Terrified, he 
tried to stab himself; but he made the mistake of testing the poniard’s point first 
and found it disconcertingly sharp. Qualis artifex pereo! he mourned—“What an 
artist dies in me!” 

As a new day dawned he heard the clatter of horses: the Senate’s soldiers had 
tracked him down. Quoting a verse of poetry—‘Hark! now strikes upon my ear 
the trampling of swift couriers’—he drove a dagger into his throat; his hand 
faltered, and his freedman Epaphroditus helped him to press the blade home. He 
had begged his companions to keep his corpse from being mutilated, and 
Galba’s agents granted the wish. His old nurses, and Acte his former mistress, 
buried him in the vaults of the Domitii (68). Many of the populace rejoiced at his 
death and ran about Rome with liberty caps on their heads. But many more 
mourned him, for he had been as generous to the poor as he had been recklessly 


cruel to the great. They lent eager hearing to the rumor that he was not really 
dead but was fighting his way back to Rome; and when they had reconciled 
themselves to his passing they came for many months to strew flowers before his 
tomb.*° 


V. THE THREE EMPERORS 


Servius Sulpicius Galba reached Rome in June of 68. He was of noble birth, 
for he traced his lineage on his father’s side to Jupiter, and on his mother’s to 
Pasiphaé, wife of Minos and the bull. In this year of his exaltation he was 
already bald, and his hands and feet were so crooked with gout that he could not 
wear a Shoe or hold a book.” He had the usual vices, normal and abnormal, but it 
was not these that made his reign so brief. What shocked army and populace 
were his economy of the public funds and his strict administration of justice.*' 
When he ruled that those who had received gifts or pensions from Nero must 
return nine tenths to the Treasury, a thousand new enemies arose, and Galba’s 
days ran out. 

A bankrupt senator, Marcus Otho, announced that he could pay his debts only 
by becoming emperor.*? The Guards declared for him, marched into the Forum, 
and met Galba riding in a litter. Galba offered his neck unresisting to their 
swords; they cut off his head, his arms, his lips; one of them carried the head to 
Otho, but as he could not hold it well by the sparse and blood-wet hair, he thrust 
his thumb into the mouth. The Senate hastened to accept Otho, just as Roman 
armies in Germany and Egypt were hailing as emperors their respective generals 
—Aulus Vitellius and Titus Flavius Vespasianus. Vitellius invaded Italy with his 
hardy legions, and swept away the weak resistance of the northern garrisons and 
the Praetorian Guard. Otho killed himself after a reign of ninety-five days, and 
Vitellius mounted the throne. 

It does not speak well for the Roman military system that so senile a man as 
Galba should have commanded in Spain, or so slothful an epicurean as Vitellius 
in Germany. He was a gourmand who thought of the Principate chiefly as a 
feast, and made a banquet of every meal. He governed in the intervals; and as 
these grew shorter he left state affairs to his freedman Asiaticus, who in four 
months became one of the richest men in Rome. When Vitellius learned that 
Vespasian’s general Antonius was leading an army into Italy to dethrone him, he 
delegated his defense to subordinates and continued to feast. In October of 69 
the troops of Antonius defeated the defenders of Vitellius at Cremona in one of 
the bloodiest battles of ancient times. They marched into Rome, where the 


remnants of Vitellius’ legions fought bravely for him while he took refuge in his 
palace. The populace, says Tacitus, “flocked in crowds to behold the conflict, as 
if a scene of carnage were no more than a public spectacle exhibited for their 
amusement”; while the battle raged some of them plundered shops and homes, 
and prostitutes plied their trade.?* The soldiers of Antonius triumphed, killed 
without quarter, and pillaged without stint; and the mob, as ready as history to 
applaud the victors, helped them to ferret out their enemies. Vitellius, dragged 
from his concealment, was led half naked through the city with a noose around 
his neck, was pelted with dung, was tortured without haste, and at last, in a 
moment of mercy, was slain (December, 69). The corpse was drawn through the 
streets with a hook and flung into the Tiber.” 


VI. VESPASIAN 


What a relief to meet a man of sense, ability, and honor! Vespasian, busy 
directing the war against Judea, took his time in coming to occupy the dangerous 
eminence that his soldiers had won for him, and which the Senate hurriedly 
confirmed. When he arrived (October, 70), he set himself with inspiring energy 
to restore order to a society disturbed in every aspect of its life. Perceiving that 
he would have to repeat the labors of Augustus, he modeled his behavior and 
policy upon those of that prince. He made his peace with the Senate and re- 
established constitutional government; he freed or recalled those who had been 
convicted of lése-majesté under Nero, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius; he reorganized 
the army, limited the number and power of the Praetorian Guard, appointed 
competent generals to suppress revolts in the provinces, and was soon able to 
close the Temple of Janus as a sign and pledge of peace. 

He was sixty, but in the unimpaired vigor of his powerful frame. He was built 
foursquare in body and character, with a broad, bald, and massive head, coarse 
but commanding features, and small sharp eyes that pierced every sham. He had 
none of the stigmata of genius; he was merely a man of firm will and practical 
intelligence. He had been born in a Sabine village near Reate, of purely plebeian 
stock. His accession was a fourfold revolution: a commoner had reached the 
throne, a provincial army had overcome the Praetorians and crowned its 
candidate, the Flavians had succeeded the Julio-Claudians, and the simple habits 
and virtues of the Italian bourgeois replaced, at the court of the emperor, the 
epicurean wastefulness of the city-bred descendants of Augustus and Livia. 
Vespasian never forgot, or sought to conceal, his modest ancestry. When 
expectant genealogists traced his family back to a companion of Hercules he 


laughed them into silence. Periodically he returned to the home of his birth to 
enjoy its rustic ways and fare, and he would not allow anything there to be 
changed. He scorned luxury and laziness, ate the food of peasants, fasted one 
day in each month, and declared war upon extravagance. When a Roman whom 
he had nominated for office came to him smelling of perfume, he said, “I would 
rather you smelled of garlic,” and withdrew the nomination. He made himself 
easily accessible, talked and lived on a footing of equality with the people, 
enjoyed jokes at his own expense, and allowed everyone great freedom in 
criticizing his conduct and his character. Having discovered a conspiracy against 
him he forgave the plotters, saying that they were fools not to realize what a 
burden of cares a ruler wore. He lost his good temper in one case only. Helvidius 
Priscus, restored to the Senate from the exile into which Nero had sent him, 
demanded the restoration of the Republic, and reviled Vespasian without 
concealment or restraint. Vespasian asked him not to attend the Senate if he 
proposed to continue such abuse; Helvidius refused. Vespasian banished him 
and tarnished an excellent reign by ordering him put to death. He regretted the 
action later, and for the rest, says Suetonius, showed “the greatest patience under 
the frank language of his friends . . . and the impudence of philosophers.” 
These latter were not so much Stoics as Cynics, philosophical anarchists who 
felt that all government was an imposition and attacked every emperor. 

To get fresh blood into a Senate depleted by family limitation and civil war, 
Vespasian secured appointment as censor, brought to Rome a thousand 
distinguished families from Italy and the western provinces, enrolled them in the 
patrician or equestrian orders, and over many bitter protests filled out the Senate 
from their ranks. The new aristocracy, under the stimulus of his example, 
improved Roman morals and society. It was not spoiled yet by idle wealth, nor 
yet so removed from labor and the soil as to disdain the routine tasks of life and 
administration; and it had something of the Emperor’s order and decency of life. 
Out of it came those rulers who, after Domitian, gave Rome good government 
for a century. Conscious of the evils that had flowed from the use of freedmen as 
imperial executives, Vespasian replaced most of them with men from this 
provincial infiltration and from Rome’s expanding business class. With their 
help he accomplished in nine years a miracle of rehabilitation. 

He calculated that 40,000,000,000 sesterces were needed to transform 
bankruptcy into solvency.* Y" To raise this sum he taxed almost everything, 
raised the provincial tribute, reimposed it upon Greece, recaptured and let public 
lands, sold royal palaces and estates, and insisted upon such economy that the 
citizens denounced him as a miserly peasant. A tax was placed even upon the 
use of the public urinals that adored ancient like modern Rome; his son Titus 


protested against such undignified revenue, but the old Emperor held some coins 
of it to the youth’s nose and said, “See, my child, if they smell.”°’ Suetonious 
accuses him of adding to the imperial income by selling offices, and by 
promoting the most rapacious of his provincial appointees so that they might be 
swollen with spoils when he suddenly summoned them, examined their 
transactions, and confiscated their gains. The crafty financier, however, used 
none of the proceeds for himself, but poured them all into the economic 
recovery, architectural adornment, and cultural advancement of Rome. 

It remained for this blunt soldier to establish the first system of state 
education in classical antiquity. He ordered that certain qualified teachers of 
Latin and Greek literature and rhetoric should thereafter be paid out of public 
funds and should receive a pension after twenty years of service. Perhaps the old 
skeptic felt that teachers had some share in forming public opinion and would 
speak better of a government that paid their way. Probably for like reasons he 
restored many of the ancient temples, even in rural districts. He rebuilt the 
Temple of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, which had been burned down by the 
Vitellians over his soldiers’ heads; raised a majestic shrine to Pax, the goddess of 
peace; and began the most renowned of Roman buildings, the Colosseum. The 
upper classes mourned as they saw their fortunes taxed to provide public works 
for the state and wages for prolétaires; and the workers were not particularly 
grateful. He roused the people to an energetic campaign for clearing away the 
debris left by the recent war, and he himself carried the first load. When an 
inventor showed him plans for a hoisting machine that would greatly reduce the 
need for human labor in these enterprises of removal and construction, he 
refused to use it, saying, “I must feed my poor.”” In this moratorium on 
invention Vespasian recognized the problem of technological unemployment, 
and decided against an industrial revolution. 

The provinces prospered as never before. Their wealth was now twice as 
great—at least in monetary terms—as under Augustus, and they bore the 
increased tribute without injury. Vespasian sent the able Agricola to govern 
Britain, and delegated to Titus the task of ending the revolt of the Jews. Titus 
captured Jerusalem and returned to Rome with all the honors that usually crown 
superior killing. A spectacular triumph led a long procession of captives and 
spoils through the streets, and a famous arch was raised to commemorate the 
victory. Vespasian was proud of his son’s success but disturbed by the fact that 
Titus had brought home a pretty Jewish princess, Berenice, as his mistress, and 
wished to marry her; again capta ferum victorem cepit. The Emperor could not 
see why one should marry a mistress; he himself, after the death of his wife, 
lived with a freedwoman without troubling to wed her; and when this Caenis 


died he distributed his love among several concubines.” He was convinced that 
the succession to his power must be settled before his death, as the alternative to 
anarchy. The Senate agreed, but demanded that he should name and adopt “the 
best of the best”—-presumably a senator; Vespasian answered that he reckoned 
that Titus was the best. To ease the situation the young conqueror dismissed 
Berenice, and sought consolation in promiscuity."°° The Emperor thereupon 
associated Titus with himself on the throne and delegated to him an increasing 
share in the government. 

In 79 Vespasian again visited Reate. While in the Sabine country he drank 
copiously the purgative waters of Lake Cutilia and was seized with severe 
diarrhea. Though confined to his bed he continued to receive embassies and 
perform the other duties of his office. Feeling the hand of death upon him he 
nevertheless kept his bluff humor. Vae! puto deus fio, he remarked—‘“Alas, I 
think I am becoming a god.”!”' Almost fainting, he struggled to his feet with the 
help of attendants, saying, “An emperor should die standing.” With these words 
he concluded a full life of sixty-nine years and a beneficent reign of ten. 


VIL. TITUS 


His older son, named like himself Titus Flavius Vespasianus, was the most 
fortunate of emperors. Titus died in the second year of his rule and the forty- 
second of his age, while still “the darling of mankind”; time did not suffice him 
for the corruptions of power or the disillusionment of desire. As a youth he had 
distinguished himself in ruthless war and tarnished his name with loose living; 
now, instead of letting omnipotence intoxicate him, he reformed his morals and 
made his government a model of wisdom and honor. His greatest fault was 
uncontrollable generosity. He counted that day lost on which he had not made 
someone happy with a gift; he spent too much on shows and games; and he left 
the replenished Treasury almost as low as his father had found it. He completed 
the Colosseum and built another municipal bath. No one suffered capital 
punishment during his brief reign; on the contrary, he had informers flogged and 
banished. He swore that he would rather be killed than kill. When two patricians 
were detected in a conspiracy to depose him he contented himself with sending 
them a warning; then he dispatched a courier to relieve the anxiety of a 
conspirator’s mother by telling her that her son was safe. 

His misfortunes were disasters over which he could have little control. A 
three-day fire in the year 79 destroyed many important buildings, including 
again the Temple of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva; in the same year Vesuvius 


buried Pompeii and thousands of Italians; and a year later Rome was stricken 
with a plague more deadly than any her history had yet recorded. Titus did all he 
could to lessen the sufferings caused by these calamities; “he showed not merely 
the concern of an emperor, but a father’s surpassing love.”'®* He died of a fever 
in 81, in the same farmhouse in which his father had recently passed away. All 
Rome mourned him except the brother who succeeded to his throne. 


VIII. DOMITIAN 


Of Domitian it is harder to paint an objective portrait than even of Nero. Our 
chief sources for his reign are Tacitus and the younger Pliny; they prospered 
under him, but belonged to the senatorial party that engaged with him in a war 
almost of mutual extermination. To set against these hostile witnesses we have 
the poets Statius and Martial, who ate or sought Domitian’s bread and literally 
praised him to the skies. Perhaps all four were right, for the last of the Flavians, 
like many of the Julio-Claudians, began like Gabriel and ended like Lucifer. In 
this respect Domitian’s soul walked with his body: in youth he was modest, 
graceful, handsome, tall; in later years he had “a protruding belly, spindle legs, 
and a bald head”—though he had written a book On the Care of the Hair.’ In 
adolescence he composed poetry; in obsolescence he distrusted his own prose 
and let others write his speeches and proclamations. He might have been happier 
had not Titus been his brother; but only the noblest spirits can bear with 
equanimity the success of their friends. Domitian’s jealousy soured into a 
taciturn gloom, then into secret machinations against his brother; Titus had to 
beg his father to forgive the younger son. When Vespasian died, Domitian 
claimed that he had been left partner in the imperial power but that the 
Emperor’s will had been tampered with. Titus replied by asking him to be his 
partner and successor; Domitian refused, and continued to plot. When Titus fell 
ill, says Dio Cassius, Domitian hastened his death by packing him about with 
snow.'* We cannot assess the truth of these stories, nor of those tales of sexual 
license that have come down to us—that Domitian swam with prostitutes, made 
the daughter of Titus one of his concubines, and “was most profligate and lewd 
toward women and boys alike.”'°° All Latin historiography is present politics, a 
partisan blow struck for contemporary ends. 

When we come to the actual policies of Domitian we find him, in his first 
decade, surprisingly puritan and competent. As Vespasian had modeled himself 
on Augustus, so Domitian seemed to take over the policies and manners of 
Tiberius. Having made himself censor for life, he stopped the publication of 


scurrilous lampoons (though he winked at the epigrams of Martial), enforced the 
Julian laws against adultery, tried to end child prostitution and reduce unnatural 
vice, forbade the performance of pantomimes because of their indecency, 
ordered the execution of a Vestal Virgin convicted of incest or adultery, and put 
an end to the practice of castration, which had spread with the rising price of 
eunuch slaves. He shrank from any form of bloodshed, even the ritual sacrifice 
of oxen. He was honorable, liberal, and free from avarice. He refused legacies 
from those who had children, canceled all tax arrears more than five years old, 
and discountenanced delation. He was a strict but impartial judge. He had 
freedmen secretaries, but kept them on their good behavior. 

His reign was one of the great ages of Roman building. The fires of 79 and 82 
having caused much destruction and destitution, Domitian organized a program 
of public works to provide employment and distribute wealth.'°° He, too, hoped 
to reanimate the old faith by beautifying or multiplying its shrines. He raised the 
Temple of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva once more, and spent $22,000,000 on its 
gold-plated doors and gilded roof; Rome admired the result and mourned the 
extravagance. When Domitian built for himself and his administrative staff an 
enormous palace, the Domus Flavia, the citizens reasonably complained of the 
cost; but they raised no voice against the expensive games with which he sought 
to moderate his Tiberian unpopularity. He dedicated a temple to his father and 
his brother; he restored the Baths and Pantheon of Agrippa, the Portico of 
Octavia, the temples of Isis and Serapis; he added to the Colosseum, finished the 
Baths of Titus, and began those that were completed by Trajan. 

At the same time he did his dour best to encourage arts and letters. Flavian 
portrait sculpture reached its zenith in his principate; his coins are of outstanding 
excellence. To stimulate poetry he established in 86 the Capitoline games, which 
included contests in literature and music; and for these he built a stadium and a 
music hall in the Field of Mars. He gave modest help to the modest talent of 
Statius and the immodest talent of Martial. He rebuilt the public libraries, which 
had been destroyed by fire, and had their contents renewed by sending scribes to 
copy the manuscripts in Alexandria -another proof that the great library there 
had lost only a small part of its treasures in the fire started by Caesar. 

He managed the Empire well. He had Tiberius’ grim resolution as an 
administrator, pounced upon peculation, and kept strict watch on all appointees 
and developments. As Tiberius had restrained Germanicus, so Domitian 
withdrew Agricola from Britain after that enterprising general had led his 
armies, and pushed the frontier, to Scotland; apparently Agricola wished to go 
farther, and Domitian demurred. The recall was attributed to jealousy, and the 
Emperor paid a heavy price for it when the history of his reign was written by 


Agricola’s son-in-law. He was equally unfortunate in war. In 86 the Dacians 
crossed the Danube, invaded the Roman province of Moesia, and defeated 
Domitian’s generals. The Prince took command, planned his campaign well, and 
was about to enter Dacia when Antoninus Saturninus, Roman governor of Upper 
Germany, persuaded two legions at Mainz to proclaim him emperor. The revolt 
was suppressed by Domitian’s aides, but it disconcerted his strategy by allowing 
the enemy time to prepare. He crossed the Danube, met the Dacians, and 
apparently suffered a reverse. He made peace with Decebalus, the Dacian king, 
sent him an annual douceur, and returned to Rome to celebrate a double triumph 
over the Chatti and the Dacians. He contented himself thereafter with the 
building of a limes, or fortified road, between the Rhine and the Danube, and 
another between the northward turn of the Danube and the Black Sea. 

The revolt of Saturninus was the tuming point in Domitian’s reign, the 
dividing line between his better and worse selves. He had always been coldly 
severe; now he slipped into cruelty. He was capable of good government, but 
only as an autocrat; the Senate rapidly lost power under him; and his tenacious 
authority as censor made that body at once subservient and vengeful. Vanity, 
which flourishes even in the humble, had no check in Domitian’s status: he filled 
the Capitol with statues of himself, announced the divinity of his father, brother, 
wife, and sisters as well as his own, organized a new order of priests, the 
Flaviales, to tend the worship of these new deities, and required officials to 
speak of him, in their documents, as Dominus et Deus Noster—“Our Lord and 
God.” He sat on a throne, encouraged visitors to embrace his knees, and 
established in his ornate palace the etiquette of an Oriental court. The Principate 
had become, through the power of the army and the decay of the Senate, an 
unconstitutional monarchy. 

Against this new development rebellion rose not only in the aristocracy but 
among the philosophers and in the religions that were flowing into Rome from 
the East. The Jews and the Christians refused to adore the godhead of Domitian, 
the Cynics decried all government, and the Stoics, though they accepted kings, 
were pledged to oppose despots and honor tyrannicides. In 89 Domitian expelled 
the philosophers from Rome, in 95 he banished them from Italy. The earlier 
edict applied also to the astrologers, whose predictions of the Emperor’s death 
had brought new terrors to a mind empty of faith and open to superstition. In 93 
Domitian executed some Christians for refusing to offer sacrifice before his 
image; according to tradition these included his nephew Flavius Clemens.'”” 

In the last years of his reign the Emperor’s fear of conspiracy became almost 
a madness. He lined with shining stone the walls of the porticoes under which he 
walked, so that he might see mirrored in them whatever went on behind him. He 


complained that the lot of rulers was miserable since no man believed them 
when they alleged conspiracy, unless the conspiracy succeeded. Like Tiberius he 
listened more readily to informers as he grew older; and as the delatores 
multiplied, no citizen of any prominence could feel safe from spies, even in his 
home. After Saturninus’ revolt indictments and convictions rapidly increased; 
aristocrats were exiled or killed, suspected men were tortured, even by having 
“fire inserted into their private parts.”’? The terrified Senate, including the 
Tacitus who recounts these events most bitterly, was the agent of trial and 
condemnation; and at each execution it thanked the gods for the salvation of the 
Prince. 

Domitian made the mistake of frightening his own household. In 96 he 
ordered the death of his secretary Epaphroditus because, twenty-seven years 
before, he had helped Nero to commit suicide. The other freedmen of the 
imperial household felt themselves threatened. To protect themselves they 
resolved to kill Domitian, and the Emperor’s wife Domitia joined in the plot. On 
the night before his last he leaped from his bed in fright. When the appointed 
moment came, Domitia’s servant struck the first blow; four others took part in 
the assault; and Domitian, struggling madly, met death in the forty-fifth year of 
his age and the fifteenth of his reign (96). When the news reached the senators 
they tore down and shattered all images of him in their chamber, and ordered 
that all statues of him, and all inscriptions mentioning his name, should be 
destroyed throughout the realm. 


History has been unfair to this “age of despots” because it has spoken here 
chiefly through the most brilliant and most prejudiced of historians. It is true that 
the gossip of Suetonius often confirms—or follows—the invective of Tacitus; 
but the study of literature and inscriptions has condemned them both as 
mistaking the vices of ten emperors for the record of an empire and a century. 
There was something good in the worst of these rulers-devoted statesmanship in 
Tiberius, a charming gaiety in Caligula, a plodding wisdom in Claudius, an 
exuberant aestheticism in Nero, a stern competence in Domitian. Behind the 
adulteries and the murders an administrative organization had formed which 
provided, through all this period, a high order of provincial government. The 
emperors themselves were the chief victims of their power. Some disease in the 
blood, fired by the heat of loosed desire, had pursued the Julio-Claudians as 
fatally as the children of Atreus; and some flaw in the system had debased the 
Flavians in one generation from patient statesmanship to terrified cruelty. Seven 
of these ten men met a violent end; nearly all of them were unhappy, surrounded 
by conspiracy, dishonesty, and intrigue, trying to govern a world from the 


anarchy of a home. They indulged their appetites because they knew how brief 
was their omnipotence; they lived in the daily horror of men condemned to an 
early and sudden death. They went under because they were above the law; they 
became less than men because power had made them gods. 

But we must not absolve the age or the principate of its ignominy and its 
crimes. It had given peace to the Empire, but terror to Rome; it had injured 
morals by the high example of cruelty and lust; it had torn Italy with a civil war 
more ferocious than that of Caesar and Pompey; it had filled the islands with 
exiles and had killed off the best and bravest men. It had suborned the treachery 
of relatives and friends by rewarding avaricious spies. It had, in Rome, replaced 
a government of laws with a tyranny of men. It had raised gigantic edifices by 
accumulating tribute, but it had dwarfed the soul by frightening talented or 
creative minds into servility or silence. Above all, it had made the army 
supreme. The power of the prince over the Senate lay not in his superior genius, 
nor in custom, nor in prestige; it rested upon the pikes of the Guard. When 
provincial armies saw how emperors were made, how rich were the donatives 
and spoils of the capital, they deposed the Praetorians and themselves entered 
upon the business of making kings. For a century yet the wisdom of great rulers 
chosen by adoption rather than by heredity, violence, or wealth would hold the 
legions in check and keep the frontiers safe. But when, through a philosopher’s 
love, idiocy would again reach the throne, the armies would run riot, chaos 
would break through the fragile film of order, and civil war would join hands 
with the waiting barbarians to topple down the noble and precarious structure of 
government that the genius of Augustus had built. 


I All further dates will be A.D. unless otherwise noted. 


II The Senate should have taken him at his word and divided the year into thirteen months of twenty-eight 
days each, with an intercalary holiday (in leap years two) at the end. 


III Agrippina, daughter of Julia by Agrippa, was Tiberius’ stepdaughter through his marriage with Julia, and 
his daughter-in-law through his adoption of Germanicus. Her son Nero was the uncle, her daughter 
Agrippina the Younger the mother, of the Emperor Nero. 


IV Ferrero * and Bury ” have tried to explain away Messalina’s bigamy, but Tacitus vouches for the story 
as “well attested by writers of the period, and by grave and elderly men who lived at the time, and were 
informed of every circumstance.”” 


V Suetonius claims to have seen the royal manuscripts, with text and corrections in Nero’s hand.” 


VI Tacitus (xv, 38), Suetonius (“Nero,” 38), and Dio Cassius (LXII, 16) all agree in accusing Nero of 
starting and renewing the fire in order to rebuild Rome. There is no proof of his guilt or innocence. 


VII The figure given by Suetonius is often rejected as incredible; but probably it was reckoned in a 
depreciated currency. 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Silver Age 
A.D. 14-96 


I. THE DILETTANTES 


Trapition has given to Latin letters from A.D. 14 to 117 the name of Silver 
Age, implying a fall from the cultural excellence of the Augustan Age. Tradition 
is the voice of time, and time is the medium of selection; a cautious mind will 
respect their verdict, for only youth knows better than twenty centuries. We may 
be permitted, however, to suspend judgment, to give Lucan, Petronius, Seneca, 
the elder Pliny, Celsus, Statius, Martial, Quintilian—and, in later chapters, 
Tacitus, Juvenal, Pliny the Younger, and Epictetus—an unbiased hearing, and 
enjoy them as if we had never heard that they belonged to a decadent period. In 
every epoch something is decaying and something is growing. In epigram, 
satire, the novel, history, and philosophy the Silver Age marks the zenith of 
Roman literature, as it represents in realistic sculpture and mass architecture the 
climax of Roman art. 


The speech of the common man re-entered literature, diminishing inflections, 
relaxing syntax, and dropping final consonants with Gallic impertinence. About 
the middle of the first century the Latin V (which had been pronounced like our 
W) and B (between vowels) were both softened into a sound like the English V; 
so habere, to have, became in sound havere, and prepared for Italian avere and 
French avoir; while vinum, wine, began to approximate, by lazy slurring of the 
changing final consonant, the Italian vino and the French vin. The Latin language 
was preparing to mother Italian, Spanish, and French. 

It must be admitted that rhetoric had now grown at the expense of eloquence, 
grammar at the expense of poetry. Able men devoted themselves beyond 
precedent to studying the form, evolution, and niceties of the language, editing 
already “classical” texts, formulating the august rules of literary composition, 
forensic oratory, poetic meter, and prose rhythm. Claudius tried to reform the 
alphabet; Nero made poetry fashionable by his almost Japanese example; and the 


elder Seneca wrote manuals of rhetoric on the ground that eloquence gives to 
every power a double power. Without eloquence only generals could rise in 
Rome; and even generals had to be orators. The mania for rhetoric seized all 
forms of literature: poetry became rhetorical, prose became poetical, and Pliny 
himself wrote an eloquent page in the six volumes of his Natural History. Men 
began to worry about the balance of their phrases and the melody of their 
clauses; historians wrote declamations, philosophers itched for epigrams, and 
every one wrote sententiae—concentrated pills of wisdom. All the polite world 
was writing poetry, and reading it to friends in hired halls or theaters, at table, 
even (Martial complained) in the bath. Poets engaged in public competitions, 
won prizes, were feted by municipalities and crowned by emperors; aristocrats 
and princes welcomed dedications or tributes and paid for them with dinners or 
denarii. The passion for poetry gave a pleasant aspect of amateur authorship to 
an age and city darkened with sexual license and periodic terror. 

Terror and poetry met in the life of Lucan. The older Seneca was his 
grandfather, the philosopher Seneca his uncle. Born in Corduba in 39, and 
named Marcus Annaeus Lucanus, he was brought in infancy to Rome and grew 
up in aristocratic circles where poetry and philosophy rivaled amorous and 
political intrigues as the foci of life. At twenty-one he competed in the Neronian 
Games with a poem “In Praise of Nero,” and won a prize. Seneca introduced him 
at court, and soon the poet and the Emperor were bandying epics. Lucan made 
the mistake of winning first prize in a poetic contest with the Prince; Nero 
ordered him to publish no more, and Lucan withdrew to avenge himself in 
private with a vigorous but rhetorical epic, Pharsalia, which viewed the Civil 
War from the standpoint of the Pompeian aristocracy. Lucan is fair to Caesar, 
and writes of him an illuminating phrase: nil actum credens cum quid superesset 
agendum—“thinking nothing done while anything remained to do.”! But the real 
hero of the book is the younger Cato, whom Lucan equals with the gods in a 
famous line: victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni—‘“the winning cause 
pleased the gods, but the lost one pleased Cato.”* Lucan too loved a lost cause 
and died for it. He joined in the conspiracy to replace Nero with Piso, was 
arrested, broke down (he was only twenty-six), and revealed the names of other 
conspirators, even, we are told, of his mother. When Nero confirmed his death 
sentence he recovered his courage, summoned his friends to a feast, ate with 
them heartily, opened his veins, and recited his lines against despotism as he 
bled to death (65). 


II. PETRONIUS 


We are not certain—it is only the general opinion—that the Petronius whose 
Satyricon still finds many readers was the Caius Petronius who died by Nero’s 
orders a year after Lucan. The book itself contains not a word to serve as a clue; 
and Tacitus, who describes the arbiter elegantiarum with pithy eloquence, 
makes no mention of the disreputable masterpiece. Some forty epigrams are 
ascribed to a Petronius, including a line that almost sums up Lucretius: primus in 
orbe deos fecit timor—“it was fear that first in the world made gods”;? but these 
fragments too are silent about the author’s identity. 

The Satyricon was a collection of satires, probably in sixteen books, of which 
only the last two remain, themselves incomplete. They are saturae in the Latin 
sense of medleys—here of prose and verse, adventure and philosophy, 
gastronomy and venery. The form owes something to the satires of Menippus, a 
Syrian Cynic who wrote in Gadara about 60 B.c., and to the “Milesian Tales,” or 
love romances, that had become popular in the Hellenistic world. As all extant 
examples of these are later than Petronius, the Satyricon has the distinction of 
being the oldest known novel. 

It is hardly credible that an aristocratic lord of luxury, and master of fine 
taste, should have fathered a book so profusely vulgar as the Satyricon. All its 
active characters are plebeians, ex-slaves, or slaves, and all the scenes are of low 
life; here the Augustan preoccupation of literature with the upper classes is 
violently ended. Encolpius, who tells the tale, is an adulterer, a homosexual, a 
liar, and a thief, and takes it for granted that all sensible men are the same. “We 
had it understood between ourselves,” he says of himself and his friend, “that 
whenever opportunity came we would pilfer whatever we could lay our hands 
upon, for the improvement of our common treasury.”* The story begins in a 
brothel, where Encolpius meets Ascyltos, who has taken refuge there from a 
lecture on philosophy. Their escapades among the towns and trolls of southern 
Italy form the thread of the wandering narrative; their rivalry for the handsome 
slave boy Giton unites and divides them in picaresque romance. At last they 
come to the house of the merchant Trimalchio; and the rest of the extant work is 
given over to describing the Cena Trimalchionis, the most astounding dinner in 
literature. 

Trimalchio is an ex-slave who has made a fortune, has bought enormous 
latifundia, and lives in parvenu luxury with the appointments of a palace and the 
atmosphere of a stew. His estates are so vast that a daily gazette must be written 
to keep him abreast of his earnings. He begs his guests to drink: If the wine don’t 
please you I'll change it. I don’t have to buy it, thank the gods. Everything here 
that makes your mouth water was produced on one of my country places, which 
I’ve never yet seen; but they tell me it’s down Terracina and Tarentum way. I’ve 


got a notion to add Sicily to my other little holdings, so in case I want to go to 


Africa I’ ll be able to sail along my own coasts. ... When it comes to silver I’m a 
connoisseur; I have goblets as big as wine jars. ... | own a thousand bowls that 
Mummius left to my patron. . . . I buy cheap and sell dear; others may have 


different ideas.° 


He is a kindly fellow withal; he shouts at his slaves, but he pardons them 
readily. He has so many that only a tenth of them know him by sight. “Slaves 
are men,” he says, generously remembering his origin; “they sucked the same 
milk that we did. . . and mine will drink the water of freedom if they live.” To 
prove his intentions he has his will brought in and reads it to his guests. It 
includes specifications for his epitaph, which is to end with the proud claim that 
he “grew rich from little, left 30,000,000 sesterces, and never heard a 
philosopher.”® 

Forty pages describe the dinner; a few sentences will convey its aroma: There 
was a Circular tray around which were displayed the signs of the zodiac, and 
upon each sign the caterer had placed the food best in keeping with it. Ram’s 
vetches on Aries, beef on Taurus . . . the womb of an unfarrowed sow on Virgo 
... on Libra a balance holding a tart in one pan and a cake in the other. . . . Four 
dancers ran in to music, and removed the upper part of the tray. Beneath it... 
stuffed capons and sows’ bellies, and in the middle a hare. At the corners four 
figures of Marsyas spouted from their bladders a highly spiced sauce upon fish 
which were swimming about. ... A tray followed on which was served a wild 
boar; from its tusks hung baskets loaded with dates; around it were little suckling 
pigs made of pastry. ... When the carver plunged his knife into the boar’s side, 
thrushes flew out, one for each guest.’ 


Three white hogs walk into the room, and the guests choose which one they will 
have cooked for them; while they eat, the winning hog is roasted; soon it re- 
enters; when it is carved, sausages and meat puddings emerge from its belly. 
When the dessert arrives Encolpius has no stomach for it; but Trimalchio urges 
his guests onward by assuring them that the dessert has been made entirely out 
of a hog. A hoop is lowered from the ceiling, bringing to each diner an alabaster 
jar filled with perfume, while slaves replenish empty glasses with ancient wines. 
Trimalchio gets drunk and makes love to a boy; his fat wife protests, and he 
throws a cup at her head. “This Syrian dancing whore,” he says of her, “has a 
poor memory. I took her off the auction block and made her a woman, and now 
she puffs herself up like a frog. . . . But that’s the way it is: if you’re born in an 


attic you can’t sleep in a palace.”® And he bids his major-domo keep her statue 
off his tomb, “else I’ll be nagged even after I’m dead.” 

It is a powerful and savage satire; realistic only in its details, and probably 
true of only a small segment of Roman life. If Nero’s Petronius wrote it we must 
count it the merciless caricature of the nouveau riche freedman by a patrician 
who had never earned his keep. There is no mercy in the book, no tenderness, no 
ideal; immorality and corruption are taken for granted, and the life of the 
underworld is presented with gusto, without indignation, and without comment. 
Here the gutter flows directly into classic literature, bringing its own judgments 
and taste, its own lusty vocabulary and hilarious vitality. Sometimes the story 
rises to those sublime heights of nonsense, obscenity, and vituperation which 
crown the epic of Gargantua and Pantagruel. Apuleius’ Golden Ass would follow 
in its steps; Gil Blas, seventeen centuries later, would rival it; Tristram Shandy 
and Tom Jones would continue its meandering tradition. It is the strangest book 
in the literature of Rome. 


Il. THE PHILOSOPHERS 


In this loose and complex age, when freedom was so limited and life was so 
free, philosophy flourished alongside of sensuality, and the two were not above 
joining hands. The decay of the native religion had left a moral vacuum which 
philosophy sought to fill. Parents sent their sons, and themselves often went, to 
hear the lectures of men who offered to provide a rational code of civilized 
conduct, or a formal dress for naked desire. Those who could afford it paid 
philosophers to live with them, partly as educators, partly as spiritual counselors, 
partly as learned company; so Augustus had Areus, consulted him on almost 
everything, and for his sake (if we may believe a ruler) was lenient to 
Alexandria. When Drusus died Livia called in “her husband’s philosopher”—so 
Seneca phrases it—“to help her bear her grief.”’ Nero, Trajan, and of course 
Aurelius had philosophers residing with them at court, as kings have chaplains 
now. In their last moments men would summon philosophers to chart their 
passing, as centuries later they would ask for a priest.'° 


The public never forgave these teachers of wisdom for taking salaries or fees. 
Philosophy was esteemed a sufficient substitute for food and drink, and 
philosophers who had a less exalted opinion of their profession were the butt of 
popular jokes, of Quintilian’s criticism, of Lucian’s satire, and of imperial 
hostility. Many of them deserved it, for they put on the philosopher’s coarse 


cloak, and grew a profound beard, to give a learned front to gluttony, avarice, 
and vanity. “A short survey of life,” says a character in Lucian, had convinced 
me of the absurdity and meanness . . . that pervade all worldly purposes. ... In 
this state of mind the best I could think of was to get at the truth of it all from the 
... philosophers. So I selected the best of them—if solemnity of visage, pallor of 
complexion, and length of beard are a criterion . . . I placed myself in their 
hands. For a considerable sum down, and more to be paid when they had 
perfected me in wisdom, I was to be . . . instructed in the order of the universe. 
Unfortunately, so far from dispelling my previous ignorance, they perplexed me 
more and more with their daily drenches of beginnings and ends, atoms and 
voids, matters and forms. My greatest difficulty was that, though they differed 
among themselves, and all they said was full of contradictions, they expected me 
to believe them, each pulling me in his own direction. . . . Often one of them 
could not tell you correctly the number of miles from Megara to Athens, but had 
no hesitation about the distance in feet from the sun to the moon." 


Most of the Roman philosophers followed the Stoic creed. The epicureans 
were too busy pursuing wine, woman, and food to have much time for theory. 
Here and there in Rome were mendicant preachers of the Cynic philosophy, 
ignoring speculation, and calling men to a simple and soapless life; they acceded 
to the popular demand that philosophers should be poor, and were in 
consequence the least respected of the schools. Seneca, however, made one of 
them his intimate friend. “Why should I not hold Demetrius in high esteem?” he 
asked. “I have found that he lacks nothing;” and the millionaire sage marveled 
when the nearly naked Cynic refused a gift of 200,000 sesterces from Caligula.'* 

Since the Roman Stoic was a man of action rather than of contemplation, he 
eschewed metaphysics as a hopeless quest, and sought in Stoicism a philosophy 
of conduct that would support human decency, family unity, and social order 
independently of supernatural surveillance and command. The essence of his 
code was self-control: he would subordinate passion to reason, and train his will 
to desire nothing that would make his peace of soul contingent upon external 
goods. In politics he would recognize the universal brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God; at the same time he would love his country and hold 
himself ready to die at any time to avert its disgrace or his own. Life itself was 
always to remain within his choice; he was free to leave it whenever it should 
become an evil rather than a boon. A man’s conscience was to be higher than 
any law. Monarchy was a sad necessity for the rule of wide and diverse realms; 
but to kill a despot was an excellent thing. 


Roman Stoicism had at first profited from the Principate; the limitations on 
political freedom had driven men from the forum to the study, and had inclined 
the finest of them to a philosophy that made the self-controlled subject more 
sovereign than the impassioned king. The government did not check freedom of 
thought or speech so long as these made no public attack upon the emperor, his 
family, or the official gods. But when the professors and their Senatorial patrons 
began to denounce tyranny, there arose between philosophy and autocracy a war 
that lasted till the adoptive emperors united them on the throne. When Nero 
ordered Thrasea to die (65), he at the same time exiled Thrasea’s friend 
Musonius Rufus, the most sincere and consistent of the Stoic philosophers in 
first-century Rome. Rufus had defined philosophy as inquiry into right conduct, 
and had taken his quest seriously. He denounced concubinage despite its 
legality, and demanded of men the same standard of sexual morality that they 
required of women. Sexual relations, said this ancient Tolstoian, were 
permissible only in marriage and for procreation. He believed in equal 
educational opportunities for both sexes and welcomed women to his lectures; 
but he bade them seek from education and philosophy the means of perfecting 
themselves as women.!? Slaves, too, attended his classes; one of them— 
Epictetus—honored his teacher by surpassing him. When civil war flared in 
Rome after Nero’s death, Musonius went out to the attacking army and lectured 
it on the blessings of peace and the horrors of war. Antonius’ troops laughed at 
him and resumed the ultimate arbitrament. Vespasian, in expelling the 
philosophers from Rome, excepted Rufus; but he kept his concubines. 


IV. SENECA 


The Stoic philosophy found its most doubtful expression in the life, its most 
perfect expression in the writings, of Lucius Annaeus Seneca. Born at Corduba 
about 4 B.c., he was soon taken to Rome, and received all the education available 
there. He imbibed rhetoric from his father, Stoicism from Attalus, 
Pythagoreanism from Sotion, and practical politics from his aunt’s husband, the 
Roman governor of Egypt. He tried vegetarianism for a year, then gave it up, but 
remained always abstemious in food and drink; he was a millionaire in his 
surroundings rather than in his habits. He suffered so much from asthma and 
weak lungs that he often contemplated suicide. He practiced law, and was 
chosen quaestor about A.D. 33. Two years later he married Pompeia Paulina, with 
whom he lived in remarkable continuity until his death. 


On inheriting his father’s fortune he abandoned the law and indulged himself 
in writing. When Cremutius Cordus was forced by Caligula to kill himself (40), 
Seneca addressed to Cordus’ daughter Marcia a consolatio—an essay of 
condolence which was a regularly practiced form in the schools of rhetoric and 
philosophy. Caligula wished to have him executed for his impertinence, but 
Seneca’s friends saved his life by arguing that he would presently die of 
consumption in any case. Soon afterward Claudius accused him of improper 
relations with Julia, daughter of Germanicus; the Senate condemned him to 
death, but Claudius commuted this to exile in Corsica. On that rugged isle, amid 
a population as primitive as in Ovid’s Tomi, the philosopher spent eight lonely 
years (41-49). At first he took his misfortune with true stoic calm, and comforted 
his mother with a touching Consolatio ad Helviam; but as the bitter years 
crawled on, his spirit broke, and he addressed to Claudius’ secretary a 
Consolatio ad Polybium in a humble appeal for pardon. When this failed he tried 
to dull his sufferings by composing tragedies. 

These strange productions, in which almost every character is an orator, were 
probably intended for the study rather than the stage; we do not hear of any of 
them being played; at most some brilliant episodes or resounding speeches were 
put to music and acted by a mime. The gentle philosopher incarnadines the stage 
with violence, as if he would rival in the theater the blood feasts of the games. 
Despite these heroic efforts he is too much of a thinker to be a good dramatist: 
he prefers ideas to men, and loses no chance for reflection, sentiment, or 
epigram. His plays contain some fine lines, but for the rest they may be forgotten 
with impunity. It should be added, however, that many good judges have not 
agreed with this verdict. Scaliger, lord of Renaissance critics, preferred Seneca 
to Euripides. When ancient literature came back to life it was Seneca who served 
as model for the first dramas in modern speech; from him came the classic form 
and unities that marked the plays of Comeille and Racine and dominated the 
French stage till the nineteenth century. In England, which felt his influence less, 
the translation of Seneca’s dramas by Heywood (1559) gave an exemplar to the 
first English tragedy, Gorboduc, and left its mark on Shakespeare. 


In 48 the younger Agrippina replaced Messalina in power over Claudius and 
Rome. Anxious to turn her eleven-year-old son Nero into an Alexander, she 
looked about for an Aristotle and found him in Corsica. She had Seneca recalled 
and restored to his seat in the Senate. For five years he tutored the youth and for 
five more he guided the Emperor and the state. During this decade he wrote for 
the edification of Nero and sundry some genial expositions of the Stoic 
philosophy—On Anger, On the Brevity of Life, On the Tranquillity of the Soul, 


On Clemency, On the Happy Life, On the Constancy of the Sage, On Benefits, 
On Providence. These formal treatises do not show him at his best. Like his 
plays they gleam with epigrams; but these, sent forth page after page in a 
staccato jet, at last weary the mind and lose their charm. Seneca’s public, 
however, read these essays at intervals, and did not resent the gay wit that 
displeased the austere Quintilian,'* or the “sugar plums” and “glaring patches” 
that would offend Fronto’s archaic taste; it was pleased that their rich premier 
spoke so amiably, and, like his pupil, tried so hard to win its applause. For many 
years Seneca was the leading author, statesman, and vinegrower of Italy. 

He multiplied his patrimony by investments that apparently took full 
advantage of his official position and knowledge. If we may believe Dio, he lent 
money to provincials at such high interest that panic and insurrection broke out 
in Britain when he suddenly called in his loans there in the sum of 40,000,000 
sesterces.'° His fortune, we are told, rose to 300,000,000 ($30,000,000).'° In 58 
an old delator friend of Messalina, Publius Suilius, publicly attacked the premier 
as a “hypocrite, an adulterer, and a wanton; a man who denounces courtiers and 
never leaves the palace; who denounces luxury, and displays 500 dining tables 
of cedar and ivory; who denounces wealth, and sucks the provinces dry by 
usury.”'” Like Caesar, Seneca contented himself with a rebuttal when he might 
have arranged an execution. In his essay On the Happy Life he repeated the 
charges, and replied that the sage is not bound to poverty; if wealth comes to him 
honestly he may take it; but he must be capable of abandoning it at any time 
without serious regret.'* Meanwhile he lived ascetically amid his fine furniture, 
slept on a hard mattress, drank only water, and ate so sparingly that when he 
died his body was emaciated through undernourishment.'? “Abundance of food,” 
he wrote, “dulls the wits; excess of food strangles the soul.”*? The charges of 
sexual irregularity were probably true of his youth, but he was noted for his 
unfailing tenderness to his wife. In truth he never made up his mind which he 
loved better—philosophy or power, wisdom or pleasure; and he was never 
convinced of their incompatibility. He admitted that he was a very imperfect 
sage. “I persist in praising not the life that I lead, but that which I ought to lead. I 
follow it at a mighty distance, crawling”*'—of which of us is this not true? If he 
is not sincere in saying that “mercy becomes no man so well as the king or the 
prince,”** he at least phrases the sentiment almost as well as Portia. He 
condemned gladiatorial combats to the death,** and Nero forbade them. He 
disarmed much criticism by what Tacitus calls “the grace with which he 
imparted wisdom.”” He did not demand, any more than he practiced, perfection. 

We have seen that he ruled the Empire well, and that he tarnished his record 
by condoning the worst of Nero’s crimes, “letting much evil pass in order to 


have the power of doing a little good.””” He felt disgraced, and longed to free 
himself from his imperial servitude; he described the Emperor’s palace as triste 
ergastulum—“an unhappy prison for slaves.” He began to wish that he had 
devoted all his life to the study of wisdom and had shunned the dark labyrinths 
of power. With pleasure he would put aside, now and then, the cares of politics, 
and at sixty attend like an eager youth the lectures of Metronax on philosophy.”® 
In the year 62, aged sixty-six, he begged leave to resign his reduced place in the 
government, but Nero would not let him go. After the great fire of 64, when 
Nero asked all the Empire to send contributions for the rebuilding of Rome, 
Seneca donated the greater part of his fortune. Gradually he succeeded in 
withdrawing from the court; more and more he lived in his Campanian villas, 
hoping by an almost monastic seclusion to escape the attentions and spies of the 
Emperor. For a time he lived on wild apples and running water for fear of poison 
in his food. 

It was in this atmosphere of leisurely terror that he wrote (63-65) his studies 
in natural science (Quaestiones Naturales), and the most lovable of his works, 
the Epistulae Morales. They were casual, intimate causeries addressed to his 
friend Lucilius—rich governor of Sicily, poet, philosopher, and frank Epicurean. 
There are few books in Roman literature more pleasant than these urbane 
attempts to adapt Stoicism to the needs of a millionaire. Here begins the informal 
essay, which would be the favorite medium of Plutarch and Lucian, Montaigne 
and Voltaire, Bacon and Addison and Steele. To read these letters is to be in 
correspondence with an enlightened, humane, and tolerant Roman who has 
reached the heights and known the depths of literature, statesmanship, and 
philosophy. They are Zeno speaking with Epicurus’ lenience and Plato’s charm. 
Seneca apologizes to Lucilius for the carelessness of his style (it is nevertheless 
delectable Latin): “I want my letters to you to be just what my conversation 
would be if you and I were sitting or walking together.”*’ “I write this,” he adds, 
“not for the many but for you; each of us is sufficient audience to the other” 
(satis magnum alter alteri theatrum sumus)*'—though the old diplomat 
doubtless hoped that posterity would eavesdrop on his talk. He describes his 
asthma vividly but without self-pity; he cheerfully calls it “practicing how to 
die” by taking “last gasps” for an hour. He is sixty-seven now, but only in body: 
“my mind is strong and alert; it takes issue with me on the subject of old age; it 
declares that old age is its period of bloom.” He rejoices that he has time at last 
to read the good books he has had so long to put aside. Apparently he now 
reread Epicurus, for he quotes him with a frequency and an enthusiasm 
scandalous in a Stoic. He is frightened by the excesses of individualism and self- 
indulgence in Caligula, Nero, and thousands more; he wishes to offer some 


counterweight to the temptations that beset minds liberated before moral 
maturity; and he seems resolved to confute the epicureans out of the mouth of 
the master whose name they abused and whose doctrine they dared not 
understand. 

The first lesson of philosophy is that we cannot be wise about everything. We 
are fragments in infinity and moments in eternity; for such forked atoms to 
describe the universe, or the Supreme Being, must make the planets tremble with 
mirth. Therefore Seneca has little use for metaphysics or theology. One may 
prove out of his writings that he was a monotheist, a polytheist, a pantheist, a 
materialist, a Platonist, a monist, a dualist. Sometimes God is to him a personal 
Providence who watches over all, “loves good men,”* answers their prayers, and 
helps them by divine grace; ** in other passages God is the First Cause in an 
unbroken chain of causes and effects, and the ultimate force is Fate, “an 
irrevocable cause which carries along human and divine affairs equally .. . 
leading the willing and dragging the unwilling along.”°° A like indecision 
obscures his conception of the soul: it is a finely material breath animating the 
body; but it is also “a god dwelling as a guest” in the human frame.*’ He speaks 
hopefully of a life beyond death, where knowledge and virtue will be perfected;** 
and again he calls immortality “a beautiful dream.”°° In truth Seneca has never 
thought these matters out to a consistent (or public) conclusion; he talks of them 
with the cautious inconsistency of a politician who agrees with everybody. He 
has followed too successfully his father’s oratorical lessons, and expresses every 
point of view with irresistible eloquence. 

The same hesitations mar and grace his moral philosophy. He is too Stoic to 
be practical, and too lenient to be Stoic. He sees about him an immorality that 
exhausts the body and debases the soul, never satisfying either; avarice and 
luxury have destroyed peace and health, and power has made man only an abler 
brute. How shall one free himself from this ignominious agitation? 


I read in Epicurus today: “If you would enjoy real freedom you must be the slave of 
philosophy.” The man who submits to her is emancipated there and then. . . . The body, once 
cured, often ails again . . . but the mind, once healed, is healed for good and all. I shall tell you 
what I mean by health: if the mind is content and confident; if it understands that those things for 
which all men pray, all the benefits that are sought or bestowed, are of no importance in relation 
to a life of happiness. ... I shall give you a rule by which to measure yourself and your 
development: in that day you will come into your own when you realize that the successful are of 


all men most miserable.72 


Philosophy is the science of wisdom, and wisdom is the art of living. 
Happiness is the goal, but virtue, not pleasure, is the road. The old ridiculed 
maxims are correct and are perpetually verified by experience; in the long run 


honesty, justice, forbearance, kindliness, bring us more happiness than ever 
comes from the pursuit of pleasure. Pleasure is good, but only when consistent 
with virtue; it cannot be a wise man’s goal; those who make it their end in life 
are like the dog that snaps at every piece of meat thrown to it, swallows it whole, 
and then, instead of enjoying it, stands with jaws agape anxiously awaiting 
more.*! 

But how does one acquire wisdom? By practicing it daily, in however modest 
a degree; by examining your conduct of each day at its close; by being harsh to 
your own faults and lenient to those of others; by associating with those who 
excel you in wisdom and virtue; by taking some acknowledged sage as your 
invisible counselor and judge. You will be helped by reading the philosophers; 
not outline stories of philosophy, but the original works; “give over hoping that 
you can skim, by means of epitomes, the wisdom of distinguished men.” 
“Every one of these men will send you away happier and more devoted, no one 
of them will allow you to depart empty-handed. . .. What happiness, and what a 
noble old age, await him who has given himself into their patronage!”* Read 
good books many times, rather than many books; travel slowly, and not too 
much; “the spirit cannot mature into unity unless it has checked its curiosity and 
its wanderings.”“° “The primary sign of a well-ordered mind is a man’s ability to 
remain in one place and linger in his own company.”*’ Avoid crowds. “Men are 
more wicked together than separately. If you are forced to be in a crowd, then 
most of all you should withdraw into yourself.”“° 

The final lesson of the Stoic is contempt and choice of death. Life is not 
always so joyful as to merit continuance; after life’s fitful fever it is well to 
sleep. “What is baser than to fret at the threshold of peace?””’ If a man finds life 
grievous, and can leave it without serious injury to others, he should feel free to 
choose his own time and v/ay. Seneca preaches suicide to Lucilius as if he were 
Lucilius’ heir: This is one reason why we cannot complain of life, it keeps no 
one against his will... . You have had veins cut for the purpose of reducing your 
weight. If you would pierce your heart, a gaping wound is not necessary; a lancet 
will open the way to freedom, and tranquillity can be purchased at the cost of a 
pinprick.*° . . . Wherever you look, there is an end tc troubles. Do you see that 
precipice?—it is a descent to liberty. Do you see that river, that cistern, that sea? 
—freedom is in their depths.°' .. . But I am running on too long. How can a man 
end his life if he cannot end a letter? °°... As for me, my dear Lucilius, I have 
lived long enough. I have had my fill. I await death. Farewell.°? 

Life took him at his word. Nero sent a tribune to seek his answer to the charge 
that he had plotted to make Piso emperor; Seneca replied that he was no longer 
interested in politics, and sought nothing but peace and the opportunity to attend 


to “a weak and crazy constitution.” “He showed no symptom of fear,” reported 
the tribune, “no sign of sorrow ... his words and looks bespoke a mind serene, 
erect, and firm.” “Return,” said Nero, “and tell him to die.” “Seneca heard the 
message,” says Tacitus, “with calm composure.” He embraced his wife, and 
bade her be comforted by the honorableness of his life and the lessons of 
philosophy. But Paulina refused to outlive him; when his veins were opened she 
had hers opened too. He called for a secretary and dictated a letter of farewell to 
the Roman people. He asked and received a drink of hemlock, as if resolved to 
die like Socrates. As the physician placed him in a warm bath to ease his pain he 
sprinkled the nearest servants with the water, saying “a libation to Jove the 
Deliverer”, and after much suffering he passed away (65). At Nero’s command 
the physician forcibly bound Paulina’s wrists and stopped the flow of her blood; 
she survived her husband a few years, but her perpetual pallor recalled her stoic 
resolution. 

Death glorified Seneca and made one generation forget his poses and his 
inconsistencies. Like all Stoics he underestimated the power and value of feeling 
and passion, exaggerated the worth and reliability of reason, and trusted too 
much to a nature in whose soil grow all the flowers of evil as well as of good. 
But he made Stoicism human, brought it down livably within the scope of men, 
and formed it into a spacious vestibule to Christianity. His pessimism, his 
condemnation of the immorality of his time, his counsel to return anger with 
kindness,” and his preoccupation with death°? made Tertullian call him “ours,”°® 
and led Augustine to exclaim, “What more could a Christian say than this pagan 
has said?”°’ He was not a Christian; but at least he asked for an end to slaughter 
and lechery, called men to a simple and decent life, and reduced the distinctions 
between freeman, freedman, and slave to “mere titles born of ambition or of 
wrong.”°® It was a slave in Nero’s court, Epictetus, who profited most from his 
teaching. Nerva and Trajan were in some measure molded by his writings and 
inspired by his example to conscientious and humanitarian statesmanship. To the 
end of antiquity and through the Middle Ages he remained popular; and when 
the rebirth came Petrarch placed him next to Virgil and upon Seneca’s prose 
devotedly modeled his own. Montaigne’s brother-in-law translated him into 
French, and Montaigne quoted him as fondly as Seneca quoted Epicurus. 
Emerson read him again and again’’ and became an American Seneca. There are 
few original ideas in him; but that may be forgiven, for in philosophy all truth is 
old, and only error is original. With all his faults he was the greatest of Rome’s 
philosophers and, at least in his books, one of the wisest and kindliest of men. 
Next to Cicero he was the most lovable hypocrite in history. 


V. ROMAN SCIENCE 


Therefore we have given him too much space; nevertheless, we have not 
finished with him yet, for he was also a scientist. In those fertile years between 
his retirement and his death he amused himself with Quaestiones Naturales, and 
sought natural explanations of rain, hail, snow, wind, comets, rainbows, 
earthquakes, rivers, springs. In his drama Medea he had suggested the existence 
of another continent beyond the Atlantic.°° With similar intuition, contemplating 
the overwhelming multitude of stars, he wrote, “How many an orb, moving in 
the depths of space, has never yet reached the eyes of men!”°' And he adds, 
clairvoyantly, “How many things our sons will learn that we cannot now 
suspect!—what others await centuries when our names will be forgotten! . . . 
Our descendants will marvel at our ignorance.” We do. Seneca, though always 
eloquent, adds little to Aristotle and Aratus, and borrows abundantly from 
Poseidonius. He believes in divination despite Cicero, lapses into ludicrous 
teleology despite Lucretius, and interrupts his science at every tum to inculcate 
morality; he passes skillfully from mussels to luxury, and from comets to 
degeneration. The Fathers of the Church liked this mixture of meteorology and 
morals, and made the Quaestiones Naturales the most popular textbook of 
science in the Middle Ages. 

There were a few men of scientific mind and interest in Rome, like Varro, 
Agrippa, Pomponius Mela, and Celsus; but they were scarce outside of 
geography, horticulture, and medicine. For the rest, science had not yet detached 
itself from magic, superstition, theology, and philosophy; it consisted of 
collected observations and traditions, seldom of fresh inquiry into facts, and 
rarely of experiment. Astronomy remained as Babylonia and Greece had left it. 
Time was still told by water clocks and sundials, and by the great obelisk that 
Augustus had stolen from Egypt and set up in the Field of Mars; its shadow, 
falling upon a pavement marked off in brass, indicated both the hour and the 
season.” Day and night were variably defined by the rising and setting of the 
sun; each had twelve hours, so that an hour of the day was longer, and an hour of 
the night shorter, in summer than in winter. Astrology was almost universally 
accepted. Pliny noted that in his time (A.D. 70) both learned and simple believed 
that a man’s destiny was determined by the star under which he was born.™ They 
argued plausibly that vegetation, and perhaps the mating season in animals, 
depend upon the sun;' that the physical and moral qualities of people are affected 
by climatic factors themselves determined by the sun; and that individual 
character and fate, like these general phenomena, are the result of celestial 
conditions inadequately known. Astrology was rejected only by the skeptics of 


the later Academy, who denied its pretended knowledge, and by the Christians, 
who scorned it as idolatry. Geography was studied more realistically, for 
navigation’s sake. Pomponius Mela (A.D. 43) published maps on which the 
surface of the globe was divided into a central torrid zone and north and south 
temperate zones. Roman geographers knew Europe, southwestern and southern 
Asia, and northern Africa; of the remainder they had vague ideas and fantastic 
legends. Spanish and African skippers reached Madeira and the Canary Islands,” 
but no Columbus rose to test Seneca’s dream. 


The most extensive, industrious, and unscientific product of Italian science 
was the Historia Naturalis (77) of Caius Plinius Secundus. Though busy nearly 
all his life as soldier, lawyer, traveler, administrator, and head of the western 
Roman fleet, he wrote treatises on oratory, grammar, and the javelin, a history of 
Rome, another of Rome’s wars in Germany, and—sole survivor of this flood— 
thirty-seven “books” of natural history. How he managed all this in fifty-five 
years is explained in a letter of his nephew’s: He had a quick apprehension, 
incredible zeal, and an unequaled capacity to go without sleep. He would rise at 
midnight or at one, and never later than two in the morning, and begin his 
literary work. . . . Before daybreak he used to wait upon Vespasian, who 
likewise chose that season to transact business. When he had finished the affairs 
which the Emperor committed to his charge, he returned home to his studies. 
After a short light repast at noon ... he would frequently, in the summer, repose 
in the sun; but during that time some author was read to him, from whom he 
made extracts and notes ... as was his method with whatever he read... . 
Thereafter he generally went into a cold bath, took a light refreshment, and 
rested for a while. Then, as if it were a new day, he resumed his studies till 
dinner, when again a book was read to him, and he made notes. . . . Such was his 
manner of life amid the noise and hurry of the town. But in the country his 
whole time was devoted to study, except when he was actually bathing; all the 
while he was being rubbed and wiped he was employed in hearing some book 
read to him, or in dictating. In his journeys a stenographer constantly attended 
him in his chariot or sedan chair. ... He once reproved me for walking; “you need 
not have lost those hours,” he said, for he counted all time lost that was not given 
to study. 

His book, so sheared and sewn, was a one-man encyclopedia summarizing the 
science and errors of his age. “My purpose,” he says, “is to give a general 
description of everything that is known to exist throughout the earth.”®” He deals 
with 20,000 topics and apologizes for omitting others; he refers to 2000 volumes 
by 473 authors, and admits his indebtedness by name with a candor exceptional 


in ancient literature; he notes, in passing, that he found many authors 
transcribing their predecessors word for word without acknowledgment. His 
style is dull, though sometimes purple, but we must not expect encyclopedias to 
be fascinating. 

Pliny begins by rejecting the gods; they are, he thinks, merely natural 
phenomena, or planets, or services, personified and deified. The sole god is 
Nature, i.e., the sum of natural forces; and this god apparently pays no special 
attention to mundane affairs.°° Pliny modestly refuses to measure the universe. 
His astronomy is a galaxy of absurdities (e.g., “In the war of Octavian against 
Antony the sun remained dim for almost a year”®’); but he notes the aurora 
borealis,” states with approximate modernity the orbital period of Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn as respectively two, twelve, and thirty years, and argues for the 
spherical form of the earth.” He tells of islands rising from the Mediterranean in 
his time, and surmises that Sicily and Italy, Boeotia and Euboea, Cyprus and 
Syria, were gradually sundered by the patience of the sea.” He treats of the 
laborious and servile mining of precious metals and regrets that “many hands are 
worn down that one little joint may be adorned.””’ He wishes that iron had never 
been found, since it has made war more terrible; “as if to bring death upon man 
more swiftly, we have given wings to iron and taught it to fly””*—referring to 
iron missiles equipped with leather feathers to help them keep their course. 
Following Theophrastus, he mentions under the name of anthracitis a “stone that 
burns,””’ but says no more about coal. He speaks of “an incombustible linen,” 
called by the Greeks asbestinon, “which is used to embalm the cadavers of 
kings.”’”° He describes or lists many animals, lauds their sagacity, and tells how 
to predetermine their sex: “If you wish to have females, let the dams face north 
while being covered.””’ He has twelve wondrous books on medicine—i.e., on the 
curative value of various minerals and plants. Books xx-xxv are a Roman herbal, 
which the Middle Ages passed down to form the initial plant lore of modern 
medicine. He offers cures for everything from intoxication and halitosis” to “a 
pain in the neck”;” he provides “stimulants for the sexual passion,”*’ and warns 
women against sneezing after coitus, lest they abort there and then.*' He 
recommends coitus for physical weariness, hoarseness, pains in the loins, dim 
eyesight, melancholy, and “alienation of the mental faculties”;*? here is a 
panacea rivaling Bishop Berkeley’s tar water. Amid such nonsense occurs much 
useful information, especially about ancient industry, manners, or drugs; with 
interesting references to atavism, petroleum, and change of sex after birth. 
“Mucianus informs us that he once saw at Argos a person whose name was then 
Arescon, but had formerly been Arescusa; that this person had been married to a 
man, but that shortly afterward he developed a beard and other male 


characteristics, upon which he took a wife.”°’ Here and there valuable hints 
occur; e.g., Himly (1800) was led to investigate the action of jusquiamus and 
belladonna on the pupil by reading in Pliny a passage®™ about the use of anagallis 
juice before operations for cataract.®? There are precious chapters on painting 
and sculpture, which constitute our oldest and principal account of ancient art. 

Pliny was not content with natural history; he wished also to be a philosopher; 
and throughout his pages he scatters comments on mankind. The life of animals, 
he thinks, is preferable to man’s, for “they never think about glory, money, 
ambition, or death”;®° they can learn without being taught and never have to 
dress; and they do not make war upon their own species. The invention of 
money was fatal to human happiness; it made interest possible, by which some 
could live in idleness while others worked”;®’ hence the rise of great estates 
owned by absentee landlords, and the ruinous replacement of tillage with 
pasturage. Life, in Pliny’s estimate, gives us much more grief and pain than 
happiness, and death is our supreme boon.” After death there is nothing.® 

The Natural History is a lasting monument to Roman ignorance. Pliny 
gathers superstitions, portents, love charms, and magic cures as assiduously as 
anything else, and apparently believes in most of them. He thinks that a man, 
especially if fasting, can kill a snake by spitting into its mouth.*° “It is well 
known that in Lusitania the mares become impregnated by the west wind”?'—a 
point missed in Shelley’s ode. Pliny condemns magic; but “on the approach of a 
menstruating woman,” he informs us, “must will sour and seeds touched by her 
will become sterile; and fruit will fall from the tree under which she sits. Her 
look will blunt the edge of steel and take the polish from ivory; if it falls upon a 
swarm of bees they will die at once.” Pliny rejects astrology and then fills 
pages with “prognostics” derived from the behavior of the sun and the moon.” 
“In the consulship of M. Acilius, and frequently at other times, it rained milk and 
blood.”** When we reflect that this book, and Seneca’s Quaestiones, were the 
chief legacy of Roman natural science to the Middle Ages, and compare them 
with the corresponding works and temper of Aristotle and Theophrastus four 
hundred years earlier, we begin to feel the slow tragedy of a dying culture. The 
Romans had conquered the Greek world, but they had already lost the most 
precious part of its heritage. 


VI. ROMAN MEDICINE 


They did better in medicine. Medical science too they borrowed from the 
Greeks, but they formulated it well, and applied it ably to personal and public 


hygiene. Rome, almost surrounded by marshes, and subject to mephitic floods, 
had particular need of public sanitation. About the second century B.c. we hear of 
malaria in Rome; the anopheles mosquito had settled down in the Pontine 
swamps.” Gout spread as luxury increased; the younger Pliny tells how his 
friend Corellius Rufus suffered its pains from his thirty-third to his sixty-seventh 
year before committing suicide, just to have the pleasure of outliving by one day 
“that brigand Domitian.”°° Some passages in the Roman satirists suggest the 
appearance of syphilis in the first century a.D.°’ Great epidemics swept central 
Italy in 23 B.c., A.D. 65, 79, and 166. 

The people had of old tried to meet disease and plague with magic and 
prayer; even now they begged the skeptical but complaisant Vespasian to heal 
their blindness with his spittle and their lameness with the touch of his foot.°° 
They brought their illnesses and votive offerings to the temples of Aesculapius 
and Minerva and many left gifts in gratitude for cures. But in the first century 
B.c. they turned more and more to secular medicine. There was as yet no state 
regulation of medical practice; shoemakers, barbers, carpenters, added it to their 
operations as they pleased, called in magic to their aid, and compounded, touted, 
and sold their own drugs.°® There were the usual satires and complaints. Pliny 
repeated old Cato’s imprecations upon Greek physicians who “seduce our wives, 
grow rich by feeding us poisons, learn by our suffering, and experiment by 
putting us to death.”'”° Petronius, Martial, and Juvenal joined in the assault; and 
a century later Lucian would score incompetent practitioners who hide their 
incapacity under the elegance of their apparatus. '°" 

Nevertheless, medicine, as we shall see, had made great progress in 
Alexandria, Cos, Tralles, Miletus, Ephesus, and Pergamum; and from these 
centers came Greek physicians who so raised the level of Roman practice that 
Caesar enfranchised the profession in Rome, and Augustus exempted it from 
taxation. Asclepiades of Prusa won the friendship of Caesar, Crassus, and 
Antony. He declared that the heart pumps blood and air through the body; rarely 
prescribed drugs or drastic purges; and accomplished impressive cures by 
hydrotherapy (baths, fomentations, enemas), massage, sunshine, exercise 
(walking, horseback riding), diet, fasting, and abstinence from meat. He was 
distinguished for his treatment of malaria, his operations on the throat, and his 
humane handling of the insane.'” He gathered pupils about him and took some 
of them with him on his rounds. After his death they and similar students formed 
themselves into collegia and built for themselves a meeting place, on the 
Esquiline, called Schola Medicorum. 

Under Vespasian auditoria were opened for the teaching of medicine, and 
recognized professors were paid by the state. Greek was the language of 


instruction, as Latin is now the language of prescription, and for a like reason-its 
intelligibility to persons of diverse tongues. Graduates of these state schools 
received the title of medicus a republica, and after Vespasian they alone could 
legally practice medicine in Rome.'* The lex Aquilia provided for state 
supervision of physicians, and held them responsible for negligence; and the lex 
Cornelia severely punished practitioners whose carelessness or culpable 
ignorance caused the death of a patient.'°* Quacks continued, but sound practice 
increased. Midwives saw most Romans into the world, but many of these women 
were well trained.’ About A.D. 100 military medicine reached its ancient zenith: 
every legion had twenty-four surgeons, first-aid and field-ambulance service 
were well organized, and hospitals were maintained near every important 
encampment.’ Private hospitals (valetudinaria) were opened by physicians; 
from these evolved the public hospitals of the Middle Ages. Doctors were 
appointed and paid by the state to give free treatment to the poor.'°’ Rich men 
kept their own physicians, and well-paid archiatri (“chief healers”) took care of 
the emperor, his family, his servants, and his aides. Sometimes families would 
contract with a doctor to attend to their health and illnesses for a period of time; 
in this way Quintus Stertinius made 600,000 sesterces a year.'”® The surgeon 
Alcon, fined 10,000,000 sesterces by Claudius, paid it with a few years’ fees.'” 

The profession now reached a high degree of specialization. There were 
urologists, gynecologists, obstetricians, ophthalmologists, eye and _ ear 
specialists, veterinarians, dentists. Romans could have gold teeth, wired teeth, 
false teeth, bridgework, and plates.'!? There were many women physicians; some 
of them wrote manuals of abortion, which were popular among great ladies and 
prostitutes. Surgeons were divided into further specialities and seldom engaged 
in general practice. Mandragora juice or atropin was used as an anesthetic.'" 
Over 200 different surgical instruments have been found in the ruins of Pompeii. 
Dissection was illegal, but the examination of wounded or dying gladiators 
offered a frequent substitute. Hydrotherapy was popular; in a measure the great 
thermae were hydrotherapeutic institutes. Charmis of Marseilles made a fortune 
by administering cold baths. Consumptives were sent to Egypt or north Africa. 
Sulphur was used as a skin specific and to fumigate rooms after an infectious 
disease.'!* Drugs were a final but frequent resort. Physicians made then by 
processes kept secret from the public and charged for them all that patients could 
be persuaded to pay.''’ Repulsive drugs were held in high honor: the offal of 
lizards was used as a purgative, human entrails were sometimes prescribed, 
Antonius Musa recommended the excreta of dogs for angina, Galen applied a 
boy’s dung to swellings of the throat.''* In compensation for all this a cheerful 
quack offered to cure almost any ailment with wine.'' 


Of the known medical writers in this age only one was a Roman, and he was 
not a physician. Aurelius Cornelius Celsus was an aristocrat who about A.D. 30 
gathered into an encyclopedia De Artibus his studies in agriculture, war, oratory, 
law, philosophy, and medicine; only the section De Medicina survives. It is the 
greatest work on medicine that has come down to us from the six centuries 
between Hippocrates and Galen; it has also the distinction of being written in 
such pure and classical Latin that Celsus was dubbed Cicero medicorum. The 
Latin terms into which he translated the nomenclature of Greek medicine have 
ruled the science ever since. The sixth book shows considerable knowledge, in 
antiquity, of venereal disease. The seventh is an illuminating description of 
surgical methods; it contains the earliest known account of ligature, and 
describes tonsillectomy, lateral lithotomy, plastic surgery, and operations for 
cataract. Altogether this is the soundest achievement in Roman scientific 
literature, and suggests that we might have a better opinion of Roman science if 
Pliny had not been preserved. It is a pity that scholarship has concluded that 
Celsus’ treatise is largely a compilation or paraphrase of Greek texts.'!® Lost in 
the Middle Ages, it was rediscovered in the fifteenth century, was printed before 
Hippocrates or Galen, and took a leading part in stimulating the reconstruction 
of medicine in modern times. 


VII. QUINTILIAN 


When Vespasian established a state professorship of rhetoric in Rome he 
appointed to it a man who, like so many authors of this Silver Age, was of 
Spanish birth. Marcus Fabius Quintilianus was born at Calagurris (A.D. 35?), 
went to Rome to study oratory, and opened a school of rhetoric there which 
numbered Tacitus and the younger Pliny among its pupils. Juvenal describes him 
in his prime as handsome, noble, wise, well bred, with a fine voice and delivery, 
and a senatorial dignity. In old age he retired to write for the guidance of his son 
the classic treatment of his subject, the Institutio Oratoria (96). 


I thought that this work would be the most precious part of the inheritance of my son, whose 
ability was so remarkable that it called for the most anxious cultivation on the part of his father. . . 
. Night and day I pursued this design, and hastened its completion in the fear that death might cut 
me off with my task unfinished. Then misfortune overwhelmed me with such suddenness that the 
success of my labors now interests no one less than myself. ... I have lost him of whom I had 
formed the highest expectations, and in whom I reposed all the hopes that should solace my old 


age.117 


His wife had died at nineteen, leaving him two sons; one of these had died at the 
age of five, “robbing me, as it were, of one of my two eyes”; now the other 
went, leaving the old teacher “to outlive all my nearest and dearest.” 

He defines rhetoric as the science of speaking well. The training of the orator 
should begin before birth: it is desirable that he should come of educated parents, 
so that he may receive correct speech and good manners from the very air he 
breathes; it is impossible to become both educated and a gentleman in one 
generation. The future orator should study music, to give him an ear for 
harmony;, the dance, to give him grace and rhythm; drama, to animate his 
eloquence with gesture and action; gymnastics, to keep him in health and 
strength; literature, to form his style, train his memory, and arm him with a 
treasury of great thoughts; science, to acquaint him with some understanding of 
nature; and philosophy, to mold his character on the dictates of reason and the 
precepts of wise men. For all preparations will be of no avail unless integrity of 
conduct and nobility of spirit are present to generate an irresistible sincerity of 
speech. Then the student must write as much as possible and with the utmost 
care. It is a hard training, and “I trust,” says Quintilian, “that no one among my 
readers would think of calculating its monetary value.”!"® 

The oration itself has five phases: conception, arrangement, style, memory, 
and delivery. Having chosen his subject and clearly conceived his purpose, let 
the orator gather his material, from observation, inquiry, and books, and arrange 
it both logically and psychologically—so that each part will be in its proper 
place and lead as naturally to the next as in geometry.''? A well-organized 
address will consist of introduction (exordium), proposition, proof, refutation, 
and peroration. The speech should be written out only if it is to be fully 
memorized; otherwise fragmentary memories of the written form will obstruct 
and confuse an extempore style. If it is written it must be with care. “Write 
quickly and you will never write well; write well, and you will soon write 
quickly”; shun the lazy “luxury of dictation now so fashionable among 
writers.”'*° “Clearness is the first essential,” then brevity, beauty, and vigor. 
Correct repeatedly and stoically: Erasure is as important as writing. Prune what 
is turgid, elevate what is commonplace, arrange what is disorderly, introduce 
rhythm where the language is harsh, modify where it is too absolute. . . . The 
best method of correction is to put aside for a time what we have written, so that 
when we come to it again it may have an aspect of novelty, as of being another 
man’s work; in this way we may preserve ourselves from regarding our writings 
with the affection that we lavish upon a newborn child.'*' 


Delivery, like composition, should touch the emotions, but avoid exuberant 
gesticulation. “It is feeling and force of imagination that makes us eloquent,” 
but “shout and bellow with uplifted hand, pant, wag your head, smite your 
hands together, slap your thigh, your breast, your forehead, and you will go 
straight to the heart of the dingier members of your audience.”!”” 

To all this excellent counsel Quintilian adds, in his twelfth book, the best 
literary criticism that has survived from antiquity. He enters with zest into the 
ancient and modern war between the ancients and the moderns, and finds truth 
precariously in the middle. He does not, like Fronto, wish to return to the rude 
simplicity of Cato and Ennius, but still more he would shun the “voluptuous and 
affected” fluency of Seneca; he prefers, as a model for students, the virile yet 
polished speech of Cicero, the one Roman writer who had in his line surpassed 
the Greeks.'*? Quintilian’s own style is often that of a schoolmaster, moribund 
with definitions, classification, and distinctions, and rising to eloquence only in 
denouncing Seneca; but it is a vigorous style, whose dignity is lightened now 
and then with touches of humanity and wit. Behind the good sense of the words 
we feel always the quiet goodness of the man; it is a moral stimulus to read him. 
Perhaps the Romans who had the privilege of his instruction took from it some 
part of the moral renovation that, more than any brilliance of letters, ennobled 
the age of the younger Pliny and Tacitus. 


VIII. STATIUS AND MARTIAL 


We have left to the last two poets who belonged to the same epoch, sought 
the favor of the same emperor and the same patrons, and yet never mention each 
other: one the purest, the other the coarsest, poet in the history of imperial Rome. 
Publius Papinius Statius was the son of a Neapolitan poet and grammarian; his 
environment and his education gave him everything but money and genius. He 
lisped in numbers, startled salons with poetical improvisations, and wrote an 
epic, the Thebaid, on the war of the Seven against Thebes. We cannot read it 
today, for its movement is obstructed with dead gods, and its smooth verses have 
an overpowering virtus dormitiva. But his contemporaries liked it; crowds 
gathered to hear him recite it in a Naples theater; they understood his 
mythological machinery, welcomed the delicacy of his sentiment, and found that 
his lines ran trippingly on the tongue. The judges in the Alban poetry contest 
gave him the first prize; rich men became his friends and helped him stave off 
penury;'** Domitian himself invited him to dinner in the domus Flavia, and 
Statius repaid him by describing the palace as heaven and the Emperor as god. 


To Domitian and other patrons, to his father and his friends, he addressed the 
most pleasing of his poems, the Silvae, modest idyls and eulogies in light and 
happy verse. In the Capitoline games, however, another poet won the crown, 
Statius’ star waned in fickle Rome, and he persuaded his reluctant wife to return 
with him to his boyhood home. In Naples he began another epic, the Achilleid; 
then suddenly, in 96, he died, a youth of thirty-five. He was not a great poet; but 
he struck a welcome note of kindliness and tenderness amid a literature too often 
sarcastic and bitter, and a society corrupt and coarse beyond any precedent. He 
would have been as famous as Martial if he had been as obscene. 

Marcus Valerius Martialis was born at Bilbilis in Spain in the fortieth year of 
our era. At twenty-four he came to Rome and won the friendship of Lucan and 
Seneca. Quintilian advised him to butter his bread by practicing law, but Martial 
preferred to starve on poetry. His friends were suddenly swept away in the 
conspiracy of Piso, and he was reduced to addressing his poems to rich men who 
might give him a dinner for an epigram. He lived in a third-floor garret, probably 
alone; for though he indites two poems to a woman whom he calls his wife, they 
are so foul that she must have been an invention or a bawd.’”° 

His poems, he lets us know, were read throughout the Empire, even among 
the Goths; he rejoices to learn that he was almost as famous as a racehorse, but 
he fretted to see his publisher enriched while he himself received nothing from 
the sale of his books. He descended to suggesting, in an epigram, that he badly 
needed a toga; the Emperor’s rich freedman Parthenius sent him one; he replied 
in two stanzas, one of which celebrated the newness of the garment, the other its 
cheap worthlessness. In time he found some more generous patrons; one gave 
him a little farm at Nomentum, and somehow he raised funds to buy a simple 
home on the Quirinal hill. He became a “client” or retainer to one rich man after 
another, waited upon them in the morning, and received an occasional gift; but 
he felt the shame of his situation and mourned that he did not have the courage 
to be contentedly poor and therefore free.'*” He could not afford to be poor, for 
he had to mingle in the society of men who could reward his verse. He showered 
Domitian with lauds and announced that if Jupiter and Domitian were to invite 
him to dinner on the same day he would turn down the god; but the Emperor 
preferred Statius. Martial became jealous of the younger poet and suggested that 
a live epigram was worth more than a dead epic.'® 

The epigram had till now been a pretty conceit on any passing subject, 
sometimes a dedication, a compliment, an epitaph; Martial molded it into a 
briefer, sharper form, barbed with satiric sting. We do him injustice when we 
read these 1561 epigrams in a few sittings; they were issued in twelve books at 
divers times, and the reader was expected to use them in small portions as hors 


d’oeuvres, not as a prolonged feast. Most of them seem trivial today; their 
allusion was local and temporary, too well timed to endure. Martial does not take 
them very seriously; the bad ones, he agrees, outnumber the good, but he had to 
fill a volume.'*? He is a master of versification, knows all the meters and all the 
tricks of the poetic trade; but he avoids rhetoric as proudly as his prose patrician 
analogue, Petronius. He cares nothing for the mythological furniture that littered 
the literature of his age; he is interested in real men and women and their 
intimate life and describes them with relish and spite; “my pages,” he says, 
“taste of men.”'”’ He can “take down” some stiff aristocrat or stingy millionaire, 
some pompous lawyer or famous orator; but he likes better to tell of barbers, 
cobblers, hawkers, jockeys, acrobats, auctioneers, poisoners, perverts, and 
prostitutes. His scenes are laid not in ancient Greece but in the baths, the 
theaters, the streets, the circus, the homes, and tenements of Rome. He is the 
poet laureate of worthless men. 

He is more interested in money than in love, and most often thinks of the 
latter in one gender. There is some sentiment in him, and he speaks very tenderly 
of a friend’s child just dead; but there is no gallant line in his books, not even a 
noble wrath. He chants a litany of evil smells, and adds, “All these stenches I 
prefer to yours, Bassa.”'*' He describes one of his mistresses: Your tresses, 
Galla, are manufactured far away; you lay aside your teeth at night as you do 
your silk dresses; you lie stored away in a hundred caskets, and your face does 
not sleep with you; you wink with an eyebrow brought to you in the morning. 
No respect moves you for your outworn carcass, which you may now count as 
one of your ancestors.” 


He writes with unmanly vengefulness of the women who have refused him, and 
flings his epigrammatic mud at them with the delicacy of a scavenger. His love 
lyrics are addressed to boys; he climbs to ecstasy over the fragrance of “thy 
kisses, cruel lad.”'’? One of his love poems begot a famous English counterpart: 
I do not love you, Sabidius, the reason I cannot tell; 

This only I can say—lI dislike you very well." 


Indeed there are many whom Martial does not like. He describes them under 
transparent pseudonyms and in language that can be found today only on the 
most private public walls.’ He is always libeling his enemies, as Statius is 
always celebrating his friends. Some of his victims retaliated by publishing 
under his name poems filthier than his own, or attacking the men whom Martial 
was anxious to please. From these technically perfect epigrams one could 
construct a full vocabulary of barroom urology. 


But Martial’s obscenity sits on him lightly. He shares it with his time, and 
never doubts that even highborn maidens in palace bowers will like it. “Lucretia 
blushed and laid down my volume, but Brutus was present. Brutus, go away; she 
will read it.”!°° The poetic license of the age allowed indecencies, provided the 
meter and diction were correct. Sometimes Martial boasts of his lubricity; “no 
page of mine is without wantonness.”'’’ More often he is a bit ashamed of it, and 
begs us to believe that his life is cleaner than his verse. 

At last he tired of purveying compliments and insults as a source of food; he 
began to long for a quieter, wholesomer life, and the haunts of his native Spain. 
He was now fifty-seven, with gray head and bushy beard, so swarthy that 
anyone, he tells us, could see at a glance that he had been born near the Tagus. 
He addressed a poetical bouquet to the younger Pliny and received in return a 
sum that paid his fare to Bilbilis. The little town welcomed him, forgiving his 
morals for his fame; he found simpler patrons there, but more open-handed than 
those at Rome. A kindly lady presented him with a modest villa, and there he 
spent his few remaining years. In 101 Pliny wrote: “I have just heard of 
Martial’s death. The news has deeply grieved me. He was a man of wit, piquant 
and mordant, who mixed in his verse salt and honey, and not least of all, 
candor.”'*® There must have been some secret virtue in the man if Pliny loved 
him. 


I Many farmers today plant according to the phases of the moon. 


II Non amo te, Sabidi, nee possum dicere quare; Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te.’ 


CHAPTER XV 
Rome at Work 
A.D. 14-96 


I. THE SOWERS 


To the Silver Age belongs the classic Roman work on agriculture—the De Re 
Rustica (65) of Junius Columella. Like Quintilian, Martial, and the Senecas, he 
came from Spain; he farmed several estates in Italy and retired to a residence in 
Rome. The best lands, he found, were taken up by the villas and grounds of the 
rich; the next best by olive orchards and vineyards; only inferior soils were left 
for tillage. “We have abandoned the husbanding of our soil to our lowest slaves, 
and they treat it like barbarians.” The freemen of Italy, he thought, were 
degenerating in cities when they should have been hardening themselves by 
working the earth; “we ply our hands in circuses and theaters rather than among 
crops and vines.” Columella loved the soil, and felt that the physical culture of 
the earth is saner than the literary culture of the town; farming “is a blood 
relative of wisdom” (consanguinea sapientiae). To lure men back to the fields 
he adorned his subject with polished Latin, and when he came to speak of 
gardens and flowers he fell into enthusiastic verse. 

It was in this period that Pliny the naturalist pronounced a premature epitaph: 
latifundia perdidere Italiam—“the large farms have ruined Italy.” Similar 
judgments occur in Seneca, Lucan, Petronius, Martial, and Juvenal. Seneca 
described cattle ranches wider than kingdoms, cultivated by fettered slaves; 
some estates were so large, said Columella, that their masters could never ride 
around them.' Pliny mentions an estate with 4117 slaves, 7200 oxen, and 
257,000 other animals.* Land distributions by the Gracchi, Caesar, and Augustus 
had raised the number of small holdings, but many of these had been abandoned 
during the wars and bought in by the rich. When imperial administration reduced 
plunder in the provinces, much patrician wealth went into large farms. The 
latifundia spread because greater profits flowed from producing cattle, oil, and 
wine than from growing cereals and vegetables, and the discovery that ranching, 
to be most profitable, required the operation of large areas under one 


management. By the close of the first Christian century these advantages were 
being offset by the rising cost of slaves and their slow and uninventive work.° 
The long transition now began from slavery to serfdom. As peace diminished the 
flow of war captives into bondage, some owners of large estates, instead of 
operating them with slaves, divided them into small holdings and leased these to 
free tenants (coloni, cultivators) who paid in rent and labor. Most of the ager 
publicus belonging to the government was now worked in this way. So were the 
extensive properties of the younger Pliny, who describes his tenants as healthy, 
sturdy, good-natured, talkative peasants—precisely such as one finds throughout 
Italy today, unchanged after all-changes. 

The modes and tools of tillage were essentially as they had been for centuries. 
Plow, spade, hoe, pick, pitchfork, scythe, rake, have preserved their forms 
almost unaltered for 3000 years. Corn was ground in mills turned by water or by 
beasts. Screw pumps and water wheels raised water out of mines or into 
irrigation canals. Soils were protected by crop rotation, and fertilized by manure, 
alfalfa, clover, rye, or beans.* Seed selection was highly developed. Skillful care 
drew three, sometimes four, harvests per year from the rich fields of the 
Campagna and the valley of the Po;? from one planting of alfalfa four to six 
crops could be cut yearly for ten years.° All but the rarest European vegetables 
were grown, some of them in greenhouses for the winter trade. Fruit and nut 
trees of every sort abounded, for Roman generals and merchants, and alien 
merchants and slaves, had brought in many new species: the peach from Persia, 
the apricot from Armenia, the cherry from Pontic Cerasus (whence its name), the 
grape from Syria, the damson (pruna damascena) from Damascus, the plum and 
filbert from Asia Minor, the walnut from Greece, the olive and fig from Africa. . 
. . Clever arboriculturists had grafted the walnut upon the arbutus, the plum upon 
the plane tree, the cherry upon the elm. Pliny enumerates twenty-nine varieties 
of figs grown in Italy.’ “Through the zeal of our farmers,” said Columella, “Italy 
has learned to produce the fruits of almost the whole world.”® In turn it 
transmitted these arts to western and northern Europe. Our rich dietary has a 
wide geography and a long history behind it, and the very food that we eat may 
be part of our Oriental and classical heritage. 

Olive orchards were numerous, but vineyards were everywhere, beautifully 
terraced on the slopes. Italy produced fifty famous kinds of wine, and Rome 
alone drank 25,000,000 gallons per year—two quarts per week for each man, 
woman, and child, slave or free. Most wines were produced by capitalistic 
organization—by large-scale operations financed from Rome.’ Much of the 
product was exported and taught the graces of wine to beer-drinking countries 
like Germany and Gaul. During this first century Spain, Africa, and Gaul began 


to grow their own grapes; Italian vintners lost one provincial outlet after another, 
and glutted their domestic market in one of the few “overproduction” crises of 
Roman economy. Domitian tried to ease the situation, and restore cereal culture, 
by prohibiting the further plantings of vines in Italy and ordering half of all 
vineyards in the provinces destroyed.'° These edicts aroused a fury of protest and 
could not be enforced. In the second century the wines of Gaul and the oil of 
Spain, Africa, and the East began to crowd Italian products out of Mediterranean 
markets, and the economic decline of Italy began. 

A large part of the peninsula was given over to grazing. The cheapest soils 
and slaves could be used for the raising of cattle, sheep, and swine. Careful 
attention was paid to scientific breeding. Horses were bred chiefly for war, 
hunting, and sport, seldom as draft animals; oxen drew the plow and the cart, 
mules bore burdens on their backs. Cows, sheep, and goats gave three kinds of 
milk, from which the Italian made delectable cheeses then as now. Swine were 
herded in woods rich with acorns and nuts; Rome, said Strabo, lived chiefly on 
pork fattened in the oak forests of northern Italy. Poultry fertilized the farmyard 
and helped feed the family, while bees provided the ancient and honorable 
substitute for sugar. If we add some acres of flax and hemp, a little hunting and 
much fishing, we get a picture of the Italian countryside as it was nineteen 
hundred years ago, and is today. 


II. THE ARTISANS 


There was not in Roman life—and perhaps there would not be in a healthy 
economy—so geographical a division between agriculture and industry as in our 
modern states. The ancient rural home—cottage, villa, or estate—was literally a 
manufactory, where the hands of men carried on a dozen vital industries, and the 
skill of women filled the house and its environs with a score of wholesome arts. 
There the woods were turned into shelter, fuel, and furniture, cattle were slain 
and dressed, grain was milled and baked, oil and wine were pressed, food was 
prepared and preserved, wool and flax were cleaned and woven; sometimes clay 
was fired into vessels, bricks, and tiles, and metal was beaten into tools; life 
there had an educative fullness and variety that come to few of us in our time of 
wider movement and narrowing specialties. Nor was this diversity of occupation 
the sign of a poor and primitive economy; the wealthiest households were the 
most self-sufficient, and prided themselves on making the largest part of what 
they needed. A family was an organization of economic helpmates engaged in 
the united agriculture and industry of a home. 


When an artisan undertook to do a certain task for several families, and set up 
his shop at some center within reach of them all, village economy supplemented, 
but did not supersede, domestic industry. So the miller took and ground the grain 
of many fields; later he baked the bread, and finally he delivered it. Forty 
bakeries were unearthed at Pompeii, and at Rome the pastrymakers were a 
separate guild. There were likewise contractors who bought an olive crop on the 
trees and gathered the fruit;'' most estates, however, continued to process their 
own oil and bake their own bread. The clothing of peasants and philosophers 
was homespun, but the well-to-do wore garments that, though woven at home, 
were carded, cleaned, bleached, and cut in a fullery. Some delicate woolen 
fabrics were woven in factories; and such flax as was not made into sails or nets 
was turned by factories into linen garments for women and handkerchiefs for 
men.'* In its next stage the cloth might be sent to a dyer, who not only colored it 
but impressed upon it such delicate designs as we find on the costumes in 
Pompeian murals. Tanning of leather had also reached the factory stage, but 
shoemakers were usually individual craftsmen, making shoes to order; some 
were specialists who made only fancy slippers for feminine feet. 

The extractive industries were manned almost wholly by slaves or criminals. 
The gold and silver mines of Dacia, Gaul, and Spain, the lead and tin of Spain 
and Britain, the copper of Cyprus and Portugal, the sulphur of Sicily, the salt 
beds of Italy, the iron of Elba, the marble of Luna, Hymettus, and Paros, the 
porphyry of Egypt, and in general all subsoil natural resources, were owned by 
the state, were operated by it or on lease from it, and provided a main source of 
the national revenue; the gold of Spain alone yielded Vespasian $44,000,000 a 
year.’ The quest for minerals was a chief source of imperialist conquest; the 
mineral wealth of Britain, says Tacitus, was “the prize of victory” in Claudius’ 
campaign.'* Wood and charcoal were the chief fuels. Petroleum was known in 
Commagene, Babylonia, and Parthia,'’ and the defenders of Samosata threw it in 
flaming torches upon Lucullus’ troops; but there is no sign of its commercial use 
as a fuel.' Coal was found in the Peloponnesus and northern Italy, but was used 
chiefly by smiths.'® The art of carburizing iron into steel had now spread from 
Egypt throughout the Empire. Most ironworkers, coppersmiths, goldsmiths, and 
silversmiths had a single forge and worked with one or two apprentices. At 
Capua, Minturnae, Puteoli, Aquileia, Como, and elsewhere several forges and 
smelters were united in factories; those at Capua were apparently large-scale 
capitalist enterprises externally financed. 

The building trades were well organized and specialized. Dendrophoroi 
(“tree-bearers”) cut and delivered the wood, fabri lignarii (“woodworkers”) 
made houses and furniture, caementarii mixed the cement, structores laid the 


foundations, arcuarii built the arches, parietarii raised the walls, tectores 
applied plaster, albarii whitewashed it, artifices plumbarii inserted the plumbing 
—usually with pipes of lead (plumbum), and marmorii paved marble floors; we 
may imagine the jurisdictional disputes. Bricks and tiles were provided by 
potteries, many of which had reached the factory stage. Trajan, Hadrian, and 
Marcus Aurelius owned such factories and made fortunes from them.'” The kilns 
of Arretium, Mutina, Puteoli, Surrentum, and Pollentia supplied the ordinary 
tableware of all the European and African provinces as well as Italy. This 
wholesale production laid no claim to artistic excellence; the emphasis was now 
frankly on quantity; and the terra sigillata (“signed earthenware”) that now 
crowded the Italian market was distinctly inferior to the earlier product of 
Arretium. Outstanding work, as we shall see, was done in glass. 

The factory production of glass, brick, tiles, pottery, and metalware does not 
warrant us in ascribing an industrial capitalism to ancient Italy. Rome itself had 
only two large factories—a paper mill and a dyeing establishment;'® probably 
neither metals nor fuels were at hand in quantity, and the profits of politics 
seemed more honorable than the proceeds of industry. In the factories of central 
Italy almost all the workers, and some of the managers, were slaves; in those of 
north Italy there was a greater proportion of freemen. Slaves were still 
sufficiently available to discourage the development of machinery; listless slave 
labor, with small stake in the product, was not likely to make inventions; some 
labor-saving devices were rejected because they might have caused 
technological unemployment; and the purchasing power of the people was too 
low to stimulate or support mechanized production.'® There were of course many 
simple machines, common to Italy, Egypt, and the Greek world: screw presses, 
screw pumps, water wheels, animal-driven grain mills, spinning wheels, looms, 
the crane and pulley, the revolving mold for pottery. . . . But Italian life was now 
(A.D. 96) as highly industrialized as life was ever to be until the nineteenth 
century. It would hardly go further on the basis of slavery and a high 
concentration of wealth. Roman law contracepted large organizations by 
requiring every sharer in an industrial undertaking to be a legally responsible 
partner; it forbade “limited liability’ companies and allowed joint-stock 
corporations only for the performance of governmental contracts. Since similar 
restrictions affected banks, these could seldom provide capital for large-scale 
enterprise. At no time would the industrial development of Rome or Italy equal 
that of Alexandria or the Hellenistic East. 


III. THE CARRIERS 


From Caesar to Commodus wheeled vehicles were forbidden in Rome by day; 
people then walked, or were carried in slave-borne chairs or litters. For longer 
distances they traveled on horseback or in horse-drawn carriages or chariots. 
Travel by public stagecoach averaged some sixty miles a day. Caesar once rode 
by carriage 800 miles in eight days; messengers bearing the news of Nero’s 
death to Galba in Spain covered 332 miles in thirty-six hours; Tiberius, hurrying 
day and night, rode in three days 600 miles to stand beside his dying brother. 
The public post, by carriage or horse at all hours, averaged one hundred miles a 
day. Augustus had modeled it on the Persian system, as indispensable to 
imperial administration. It was called cursus publicus as serving the res publica, 
or commonwealth, by carrying official correspondence. Private individuals 
could use it only by rare and special permission through a government diploma 
(“double-folded”) or passport entitling the bearer to certain privileges and 
introducing him en route to persons of diplomatic importance. A more rapid 
means of communication was sometimes arranged by semaphores flashing 
signals from point to point; by this primitive telegraph the arrival of the grain 
ships at Puteoli was quickly made known to worried Rome. Nonofficial 
correspondence went by special courier or merchants or traveling friends; some 
traces suggest the existence, under the Empire, of private companies arranging 
to transmit private mail. Fewer letters were written than now, and better. 
Nevertheless, the movement of intelligence over western and southern Europe 
was as rapid in Caesar’s day as at any time before the railway. In 54 B.c.. 
Caesar’s letter from Britain reached Cicero at Rome in twenty-nine days; in 
1834 Sir Robert Peel, hurrying from Rome to London, required thirty days.”° 
Communication and transport were immensely aided by the consular roads. 
These were the tentacles of Roman law, the members by which the mind of 
Rome became the will of the realm. They achieved in the ancient world a 
commercial revolution comparable in kind with that which the railroads effected 
in the nineteenth century. Until steam transportation came, the roads of medieval 
and modern Europe were inferior to those of the Empire under the Antonines. 
Italy alone had then 372 main routes, and 12,000 miles of paved thoroughfares; 
the Empire had 51,000 miles of paved highways and a pervasive network of 
secondary roads. Highways ran over the Alps to Lyons, Bordeaux, Paris, 
Rheims, Rouen, and Boulogne; others to Vienna, Mainz, Augsburg, Cologne, 
Utrecht, and Leiden; and from Aquileia a road skirted the Adriatic to connect 
with the Via Egnatia to Thessalonica. Magnificent bridges replaced the ferries 
that had crept across a thousand impeding streams. At every mile on the consular 
roads stone markers gave the distance to the next town; 4000 of these survive. At 
intervals seats were placed for tired travelers. At every tenth mile a statio offered 


a stopping place, where fresh horses could be hired; at every thirty miles was a 
mansio—an inn that was also a store, a saloon, and a brothel.*! The main halting 
points were the civitates, cities, usually equipped with fair hotels, which were in 
some cases owned and managed by the municipal government.”? Most 
innkeepers robbed their guests whenever convenient, and other thieves made the 
highways unsafe at night despite a garrison of soldiers at each statio. 
“Itineraries” could be bought, showing routes, stations, and intermediate 
distances.** Rich men, disdaining the inns, brought their equipage and slaves 
with them, and slept in their guarded carriages or in the homes of friends or 
officials on the way. 

Despite all difficulties, there was probably more traveling in Nero’s day than 
at any time before our birth. “Many people,” says Seneca, “make long voyages 
to see some remote sight”;** and Plutarch speaks of “globe-trotters who spend 
the best part of their lives in inns and on boats.”*? Educated Romans flocked to 
Greece and Egypt and Greek Asia, scratched their names on historic monuments, 
sought healing waters or climates, ambled by art collections in the temples, 
studied under famous philosophers, rhetors, or physicians, and doubtless used 
Pausanias as their Baedeker.*° 

These “grand tours” usually involved a voyage on one or more of the 
merchant vessels that cut the Mediterranean with a hundred routes of trade. 
“Look at the harbors and seas,” exclaimed Juvenal, “filled with great keels, more 
peopled than the land.”*” Rome’s rival ports, Puteoli, Portus, and Ostia, were 
alive with fabri navales building ships, stuppatores calking them, saburarii 
loading sand into them as ballast, sacrarii unloading grain in sacks, mensores 
weighing it, lenuncularii operating tenders between large ships and the shore, 
and urinatores diving for goods fallen into the sea. Of corn barges alone twenty- 
five were drawn up the Tiber every working day; if we add the transport of 
building stone, metals, oil, wine, and a thousand other articles, we picture a river 
teeming with commerce and noisy with loading and carrying machines, with 
dockmen, porters, stevedores, traders, brokers, and clerks. 

Ships were driven with sails, aided by one or more banks of oars. They were 
larger, on the average, than before; Athenaeus describes a grain cargo vessel as 
420 feet long with a fifty-seven-foot beam;*° but this was highly exceptional. 
Some vessels had three decks; many took 250, several took a thousand, tons of 
freight. Josephus tells of one that carried 600 persons—passengers and crew;°? 
another carried an Egyptian obelisk as large as that in Central Park, New York, 
together with 200 sailors, 1300 passengers, 93,000 bushels of wheat, and a load 
of linen, pepper, paper, and glass.*' Nevertheless, voyages except along the 
coasts were still dangerous, as Saint Paul found; between November and March 


only a few vessels ventured across the open Mediterranean, and in midsummer 
eastward voyages were made almost impossible by the etesian winds. Night 
sailing was now frequent, and every harbor of any pretense had a good 
lighthouse. Danger of piracy had almost disappeared from the Mediterranean. To 
discourage it, and starve rebellion, Augustus had stationed two main war fleets at 
Ravenna on the Adriatic and at Misenum on the Bay of Naples, besides minor 
squadrons at ten other points in the Empire. We may judge what Pliny called 
“the immense majesty of the Roman peace” by the fact that for two centuries we 
hardly hear of these fleets. 

Passenger schedules were largely indefinite, as sailings were determined by 
weather and commercial convenience. Rates were low—e.g., two drachmas 
($1.20) from Athens to Alexandria; but passengers brought their own food, and 
probably most of them slept on deck. Speed was as moderate as the fares, and 
varied with the winds, averaging six knots per hour; one might cross the Adriatic 
in a day, or, like Cicero, take three weeks from Patrae to Brundisium. A swift 
cruiser might make 230 knots in twenty-four hours.” With favorable winds, six 
days carried one from Sicily to Alexandria or from Gades to Ostia, and four 
from Utica to Rome.* The longest and most dangerous voyage was the six- 
month sail from Aden, in Arabia, to India, for monsoons forced vessels to hug 
the pirate-breeding coast all the way. At some time before A.D. 50 an 
Alexandrian Greek skipper, Hippalus, charted the periodicity of the monsoon 
winds and found that in certain seasons he could sail directly and safely across 
the Indian Ocean. The discovery was almost as important for that sea as the 
voyage of Columbus was for the Atlantic. From Egyptian ports on the Red Sea 
ships thereafter sailed to India in forty days. About A.D. 80 another Alexandrian 
captain, of unknown name, wrote a Periplus of the Erythrean Sea as a handbook 
for merchants trading along the east African coast and with India. Meanwhile 
other mariners had developed routes through the Atlantic to Gaul, Britain, 
Germany, even to Scandinavia and Russia.** Never before in human memory had 
the seas borne so many vessels, products, and men. 


IV. THE ENGINEERS 


The ships and roads that carried goods, the bridges that bound the roads, the 
harbors and docks that received the ships, the aqueducts that brought clean water 
to Rome, the sewers that drained the rural marshes and the city’s waste, were the 
work of Roman, Greek, and Syrian engineers operating with armies of free 
labor, legionaries, and slaves. They raised or drew heavy loads or stones by 


pulleys on cranes or vertical beams, worked by windlasses on treadmills turned 
by animals or men.” They banked the treacherous Tiber with walls set back in 
three stages, so that low water would not expose the muddy bed." They dredged 
a multiple harbor at Ostia for Claudius, Nero, and Trajan, opened lesser havens 
at Marseilles, Puteoli, Misenum, Carthage, Brundisium, and Ravenna, and 
renewed the greatest of all at Alexandria. They emptied the Fucine Lake and 
reclaimed its bed for cultivation by boring a tunnel through a mountain of rock. 
They lined the subsoil of Rome with sewers of concrete, brick, and tile which 
lasted for hundreds of years. They drained the swamps of Campania sufficiently 
to make it habitable, for many sumptuous palaces are indicated by the ruins 
there.°°'"" They executed the astonishing public works by which Caesar and the 
emperors mitigated unemployment and beautified Rome. 

The consular roads were among their simpler achievements. How did these 
highways compare with those of today? They were from sixteen to twenty-four 
feet wide, but near Rome part of this width was taken up with sidewalks 
(margines) paved with rectangular stone slabs. They went straight to their goal 
in brave sacrifice of initial economy to permanent saving: they overleaped 
countless streams with costly bridges, crossed marshes with long, arched 
viaducts of brick and stone, climbed up and down steep hills with no use of cut 
and fill, and crept along mountainsides or high embankments secured by 
powerful retaining walls. Their pavement varied with locally available material. 
Usually the bottom layer (pavimentum) was a four-to six-inch bed of sand, or 
one inch of mortar. Upon this were imposed four strata of masonry: the 
statumen, a foot deep, consisting of stones bound with cement or clay; the 
rudens, ten inches of rammed concrete; the nucleus, twelve to eighteen inches of 
successively laid and rolled layers of concrete; and the summa crusta of silex or 
lava polygonal slabs, one to three feet in diameter, and eight to twelve inches 
thick. The upper surface of the slabs was smoothed, and the joints were so well 
fitted as to be hardly discernible. Occasionally the surface was of concrete; on 
less important roads it might be of gravel; in Britain it was composed of flint 
stones laid in cement upon a gravel bed. The substructure was so deep that little 
attention was given to drainage. All in all, these were the most durable roads in 
history. Many of them are still in use; but their steep gradients, designed for pack 
mules and small vehicles, have compelled their abandonment by modern 
traffic.°” 

The bridges that carried these roads were themselves high exemplars of 
wedded science and art. The Romans inherited from Ptolemaic Egypt the 
principles of hydraulic engineering; they employed them on an unprecedented 
scale, and the methods they transmitted remained unchanged till our time. They 


carried to its ancient limit the building of foundations and piers under water. 
They drove into the bed a double cylinder of piles, boarded each cylinder tightly, 
drained the water from between them, covered the exposed bottom with rock or 
lime, and on this basis raised the pier. Eight bridges crossed the Tiber at Rome: 
some sacredly ancient like the Pons Sublicius, on which no metal might be used; 
some so well built that like the Pons Fabricius they are functioning to this day. 
From these spans the Roman arch would go forth to bridge a hundred thousand 
streams in the white man’s world. 

Pliny thought that the aqueducts were Rome’s greatest achievement. “If one 
will note the abundance of water skillfully brought into the city for many public 
and private uses; if he will observe the lofty aqueducts required to maintain a 
proper elevation and grade, the mountains that had to be pierced, the depressions 
that had to be filled—he will conclude that the whole globe offers nothing more 
marvelous.”** From distant springs fourteen aqueducts, totaling 1300 miles, 
brought through tunnels and over majestic arches into Rome some 300,000,000 
gallons of water daily—as large a quantity per capita as in any modern city. 
These structures had their faults; leaks developed in the lead pipes and required 
frequent repair; by the end of the Western Empire all the aqueducts had gone out 
of use.'Y But when we consider that they fed ample water to homes, tenements, 
palaces, fountains, gardens, parks, and public baths where thousands bathed at 
once, and that enough remained to create artificial lakes for naval battles, we 
begin to see that despite terror and corruption Rome was the best managed 
capital of antiquity and one of the best equipped cities of all time. 

At the head of the water department at the close of the first century was 
Sextus Julius Frontinus, whose books have made him the most famous of Roman 
engineers. He had already served as praetor, as governor of Britain, and several 
terms as consul. Like modern British statesmen he found time to write books as 
well as to govern states; he published a work on military science, of which the 
concluding portion, Stratagemata, remains,’ and left us his personal account of 
the water system of Rome (De aquis urbis Romae). He describes the corruption 
and malfeasance that he found in his department on taking office, and how 
palaces and brothels secretly tapped the water mains, and so greedily that once 
Rome ran out of water.*' He describes his resolute reforms; tells in proud detail 
the sources, length, and function of each aqueduct; and concludes like Pliny: 
“Who will venture to compare with these mighty conduits the idle Pyramids, or 
the famous but useless works of the Greeks?”*? We sense here the frankly 
utilitarian Roman with little taste for beauty apart from use; we can understand 
him and admit that a city should have clean water before it has Parthenons. 
Through these artless books we perceive that even in the age of the despots there 


were Romans of the old type, men of ability and integrity, conscientious 
administrators who made the Empire prosper under the lords of misrule and 
opened a way for monarchy’s golden age. 


V. THE TRADERS 


The improvement of government and transport expanded Mediterranean trade 
to an unprecedented amplitude. At one end of the busy process of exchange were 
peddlers hawking through the countryside everything from sulphur matches to 
costly imported silks; wandering auctioneers who served also as town criers and 
advertised lost goods and runaway slaves; daily markets and periodical fairs; 
shopkeepers haggling with customers, cheating with false or tipped scales, and 
keeping a tangential eye for the aedile’s inspectors of weights and measures. A 
little higher in the commercial hierarchy were shops that manufactured their own 
merchandise; these were the backbone of both industry and trade. At or near the 
ports were wholesalers (magnarii) who sold, to retailers or consumers, goods 
recently brought in from abroad; sometimes the owner or captain of a vessel 
would sell his cargo directly from the deck. 

For two centuries Italy enjoyed an “unfavorable” balance of trade—cheerfully 
bought more than she sold. She exported some Arretine pottery, some wine and 
oil, some metalware, glass, and perfumes from Campania; for the rest her 
products were kept at home. Meanwhile the wholesalers had agents buying 
goods for Italy in all parts of the Empire, and foreign merchants had Greek or 
Syrian drummers touting and placing their goods in Italy. By this double process 
the delicacies of half the planet came to please the palate, clothe the flesh, and 
adorn the home of the Roman optimate. “Whoever wishes to see all the goods of 
the world,” said Aelius Aristides, “must either journey throughout the world or 
stay in Rome.”* From Sicily came corn, cattle, hides, wine, wool, fine 
woodwork, statuary, jewelry; from north Africa corn and oil; from Cyrenaica 
silphium; from central Africa wild beasts for the arena; from Ethiopia and east 
Africa ivory, apes, tortoise shell, rare marbles, obsidian, spices, and Negro 
slaves; from west Africa oil, beasts, citron, wood, pearls, dyes, copper; from 
Spain fish, cattle, wool, gold, silver, lead, tin, copper, iron, cinnabar, wheat, 
linen, cork, horses, ham, bacon, and the finest olives and olive oil; from Gaul 
clothing, wine, wheat, timber, vegetables, cattle, poultry, pottery, cheese; from 
Britain tin, lead, silver, hides, wheat, cattle, slaves, oysters, dogs, pearls, and 
wooden goods. From Belgium flocks of geese were driven all the way to Italy to 
supply goose livers for aristocratic bellies. From Germany came amber, slaves, 


and furs; from the Danube wheat, cattle, iron, silver, and gold; from Greece and 
the Greek isles cheap silk, linen, wine, oil, honey, timber, marble, emeralds, 
drugs, artworks, perfumes, diamonds, and gold. From the Black Sea came corn, 
fish, furs, hides, slaves; from Asia Minor fine linen and woolen fabrics, 
parchment, wine, Smyrna and other figs, honey, cheese, oysters, carpets, oil, 
wood; from Syria wine, silk, linen, glass, oil, apples, pears, plums, figs, dates, 
pomegranates, nuts, nard, balsam, Tyrian purple, and the cedar of Lebanon; from 
Palmyra textiles, perfumes, drugs; from Arabia incense, gums, aloes, myrrh, 
laudanum, ginger, cinnamon, and precious stones; from Egypt corn, paper, linen, 
glass, jewelry, granite, basalt, alabaster, and porphyry. Finished products of a 
thousand kinds came to Rome and the West from Alexandria, Sidon, Tyre, 
Antioch, Tarsus, Rhodes, Miletus, Ephesus, and the other great cities of the East, 
while the East received raw materials and money from the West. 

In addition to all this there was a substantial import trade from outside the 
Empire. From Parthia and Persia came gems, rare essences, morocco leather, 
rugs, wild beasts, and eunuchs. From China—through Parthia, or India, or the 
Caucasus—came silk, raw or manufactured; the Romans thought it a vegetable 
product combed from trees and valued it at its weight in gold.“* Much of this silk 
came to the island of Cos, where it was woven into dresses for the ladies of 
Rome and other cities; in A.D. 91 the relatively poor state of Messenia had to 
forbid its women to wear transparent silk dresses at religious initiations; it was 
with such garments that Cleopatra touched the hearts of Caesar and Antony.” In 
return the Chinese imported from the Empire carpets, jewels, amber, metals, 
dyes, drugs, and glass. Chinese historians speak of an embassy coming by sea to 
the Emperor Huan-ti in 166 from the Emperor “An-Tun’—Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus; more probably it was a band of merchants posing as ambassadors. 
Sixteen Roman coins, dating from Tiberius to Aurelius, have been found in 
Shansi. From India came pepper, spikenard, and other spices (the same that 
Columbus would seek), herbs, ivory, ebony, sandalwood, indigo, pearls, 
sardonyx, onyx, amethyst, carbuncle, diamonds, iron products, cosmetics, 
textiles, tigers, and elephants. We may judge the extent of this trade, and the 
Roman hunger for luxuries, by noting that Italy imported more from India than 
from any other country except Spain.*° From one Egyptian port alone, Strabo 
avers, 120 ships sailed every year for India and Ceylon.’ In exchange India took 
a modest quantity of wine, metals, and purple, and the rest—over 100,000,000 
sesterces per year—in bullion or coin. A like amount went to Arabia and China, 
and probably to Spain.“ 

This immense trade produced prosperity for two centuries, but its unsound 
basis ruined Roman economy in the end. Italy made no attempt at equaling 


imports with exports; she appropriated the mines, and taxed the people, of half a 
hundred states to provide her with the money to meet her international balances. 
As the richer veins of the mines gave out, and the zest for exotic luxuries 
continued, Rome tried to stave off the breakdown of her import system by 
conquering new mineral regions like Dacia, and by debasing her once 
incorruptible currency—turning ever less bullion into ever more coin. When the 
costs of administration and war mounted nearer to the profits of empire, Rome 
had to pay for goods with goods, and could not. Italy’s dependence upon 
imported food was her vital weakness; the moment she could not force other 
countries to send her food and soldiers she was doomed. Meanwhile the 
provinces recovered not only prosperity but economic initiative: Italian 
merchants, in this first century A.D., almost disappeared from Eastern ports, while 
Syrian and Greek traders established themselves at Delos and Puteoli and 
multiplied in Spain and Gaul. In the leisurely oscillation of history the East was 
preparing once more to dominate the West. 


VI. THE BANKERS 


How were production and commerce financed? First by the maintenance of a 
comparatively reliable currency internationally honored. All Roman coins had 
suffered gradual depreciation since the First Punic War, for the Treasury had 
found it convenient to pay off governmental war debts by permitting the 
inflation that naturally comes from the multiplication of money and the 
diminution of goods. The as, originally a pound of copper, had been reduced to 
two ounces in 241, one ounce in 202, half an ounce in 87 B.c., and a quarter 
ounce in A.D. 60. During the final century of the Republic the generals had issued 
their own coinage, usually in aurei, gold coins, normally worth one hundred 
sesterces. From this military coinage that of the emperors was descended, and 
the emperors followed Caesar’s custom of stamping their effigies on their issues 
as symbols of the state’s guarantee. The sesterce was now made from copper 
instead of silver and was revalued at four asses.’' Nero lowered the silver content 
of the denarius to ninety per cent of its former quantity, Trajan to eighty-five per 
cent, Aurelius to seventy-five, Commodus to seventy, Septimius Severus to fifty. 
Nero reduced the aureus from one fortieth of a pound of gold to one forty-fifth, 
Caracalla to one fiftieth, A general rise of prices accompanied these 
depreciations, but income seems to have risen commensurately until Aurelius; 
perhaps this controlled inflation was a simple way of relieving debtors at the 
expense of creditors whose superior ability and opportunity, unchecked, would 


have concentrated wealth to the point of economic coagulation and political 
revolution. Despite these changes we must consider the Roman fiscal system one 
of the most successful and stable in history. For two centuries a single monetary 
standard was honored throughout the Empire; and with this stable medium 
investment and trade flourished as never before in the memory of men. 

Consequently bankers were everywhere. They served as money-changers, 
accepted checking accounts and interest-bearing deposits, issued travelers’ 
checks and bills of exchange, managed, bought, and sold realty, placed 
investments and collected debts, and lent money to individuals and partnerships. 
This banking system had come from Greece and the Greek East, and was mostly 
in the hands of Greeks and Syrians even in Italy and the West; in Gaul the words 
for Syrian and banker were synonyms.” Interest rates, which had sunk to four 
per cent under the weight of Augustus’ Egyptian spoils, rose to six per cent after 
his death, and reached their legal maximum of twelve per cent by the age of 
Constantine. 

The famous “panic” of A.D. 33 illustrates the development and complex 
interdependence of banks and commerce in the Empire. Augustus had coined 
and spent money lavishly, on the theory that its increased circulation, low 
interest rates, and rising prices would stimulate business. They did; but as the 
process could not go on forever, a reaction set in as early as 10 B.c., when this 
flush minting ceased. Tiberius rebounded to the opposite theory—that the most 
economical economy is the best. He severely limited the governmental 
expenditures, sharply restricted new issues of currency, and _ hoarded 
2,700,000,000 sesterces in the Treasury. The resulting dearth of circulating 
medium was made worse by the drain of money eastward in exchange for 
luxuries. Prices fell, interest rates rose, creditors foreclosed on debtors, debtors 
sued usurers, and moneylending almost ceased. The Senate tried to check the 
export of capital by requiring a high percentage of every senator’s fortune to be 
invested in Italian land; senators thereupon called in loans and foreclosed 
mortgages to raise cash, and the crisis rose. When the senator Publius Spinther 
notified the bank of Balbus and Ollius that he must withdraw 30,000,000 
sesterces to comply with the new law, the firm announced its bankruptcy. At the 
same time the failure of an Alexandrian firm, Seuthes and Son—due to their loss 
of three ships laden with costly spices—and the collapse of the great dyeing 
concern of Malchus at Tyre, led to rumors that the Roman banking house of 
Maximus and Vibo would be broken by their extensive loans to these firms. 
When its depositors began a “run” on this bank it shut its doors, and later on that 
day a larger bank, of the Brothers Pettius, also suspended payment. Almost 
simultaneously came news that great banking establishments had failed in 


Lyons, Carthage, Corinth, and Byzantium. One after another the banks of Rome 
closed. Money could be borrowed only at rates far above the legal limit. Tiberius 
finally met the crisis by suspending the land-investment act and distributing 
100,000,000 sesterces to the banks, to be lent without interest for three years on 
the security of realty. Private lenders were thereby constrained to lower their 
interest rates, money came out of hiding, and confidence slowly returned.” 


VII. THE CLASSES 


Nearly everybody in Rome worshiped money with mad pursuit, and all but 
the bankers denounced it. “How little you know the age you live in,” says a god 
in Ovid, “if you fancy that honey is sweeter than cash in hand!”°'!—and a century 
later Juvenal sarcastically hails the sanctissima divitiarum maiestas, “the most 
holy majesty of wealth.” To the end of the Empire Roman law forbade the 
Senatorial class to invest in commerce or industry; and though they evaded the 
prohibition by letting their freedmen invest for them, they despised their proxies 
and upheld rule by birth as the sole alternative to rule by money, or myths, or the 
sword. After all the revolutions and the decimations the old class divisions 
remained, with brand-new titles: members of the Senatorial and equestrian 
orders, magistrates and officials, were called honestiores, i.e., “men of honors” 
or offices; all the rest were humiliores, “lowly,” or tenuiores, “weak.” A sense of 
honor often mingled with the proud gravity of the senator: he served in a 
succession of public posts without pay and at much personal expense; he 
administered important functions with a fair degree of competence and integrity; 
he provided for public games, helped his clients, freed some of his slaves, and 
shared a part of his fortune with the people through benefactions before or after 
his death. Because of the obligations his position entailed, he was required to 
have a million sesterces to enter or remain in the Senatorial class. 

One senator, Gnaeus Lentulus, had 400,000,000 sesterces; but with this 
exception the greatest fortunes in Rome were those of businessmen who did not 
disdain to handle money or trade. While reducing the powers of the Senate, the 
emperors had favored the business class with high office, had protected industry, 
commerce, and finance, and had based upon equestrian support the security of 
the Principate against patrician intrigue. Membership in this second order 
required 400,000 sesterces and specific nomination by the prince. Consequently 
many men of means belonged to the plebs. 

The plebs was now a motley receptacle of such innominate businessmen, 
freeborn workers, peasant proprietors, teachers, doctors, artists, and freedmen. 


The census defined the proletarii not by their occupation but by their offspring 
(proles); an old Latin treatise called them “plebeians who offer nothing to the 
state but children.”°* Most of them found employment in the shops, factories, 
and commerce of the city at an average wage of a denarius (forty cents) a day; 
this rose in later centuries, but not faster than prices.°* Exploitation of the weak 
by the strong is as natural as eating and differs from it only in rapidity; we must 
expect to find it in every age and under every form of society and government; 
but rarely has it been so thorough and unsentimental as in ancient Rome. Once 
all men had been poor, and had not known their poverty; now penury rubbed 
elbows with wealth, and suffered from consciousness. Absolute destitution, 
however, was prevented by the dole, the occasional gifts of patrons to clients, 
and the lordly legacies of rich men like Balbus, who left twenty-five denarii to 
every citizen of Rome. Class divisions verged upon caste; yet an able man might 
free himself from slavery, make a fortune, and rise to high office in the service 
of the prince. The freedman’s son became a fully enfranchised freeman, and his 
grandson could become a senator; soon a freedman’s grandson, Pertinax, would 
be emperor. 

During the first century many high offices were filled by freedmen. They 
often had charge of the imperial finances in the provinces, the waterways of 
Rome, the mines and quarries and estates of the emperor, and the provisioning of 
the army camps. Freedmen and slaves, nearly all of Greek or Syrian origin, 
managed the imperial palaces and held vital positions in the imperial cabinet. 
Petty industry and trade fell increasingly into the control of freedmen. Some of 
them became great capitalists or landowners; some accumulated the largest 
fortunes of their time. Their past had seldom given them moral standards or 
elevated interests; after their liberation money became the absorbing interest of 
their lives; they made it without scruple and spent it without taste. Petronius 
savagely excoriated them in Trimalchio, and Seneca, less bitter, smiled at the 
new rich who bought books in ornamental sets but never read them.** Probably 
these satires were in part the jealous reactions of a caste that saw its ancient 
prerogatives of exploitation and luxury encroached upon, and could not forgive 
the men who were rising to share its perquisites and power. 

The success of the freedmen must have given some consoling hope to the 
class that did most of the manual work in Italy. Beloch estimated the slaves in 
Rome about 30 B.c. at some 400,000, or nearly half the population; in Italy at 
1,500,000. If we may believe the table gossipers of Athenaeus, some Romans 
had 20,000 slaves.°° A proposal that slaves be required to wear a distinctive dress 
was voted down in the Senate lest they should realize their numerical strength.” 
Galen reckoned the proportion of slaves to freemen at Pergamum about A.D. 170 


as one to three—i.e., twenty-five per cent; probably this proportion was not 
much different in other cities.°°* Human prices varied from 330 sesterces for a 
farm slave to the 700,000 ($105,000) paid by Marcus Scaurus for Daphnis the 
grammarian;”’ the average price was now 4000 sesterces ($400). Eighty per cent 
of the employees in industry and retail trade were slaves, and most of the manual 
or clerical work in government was performed by servi publici—“public slaves.” 
Domestic slaves were of every variety and condition: personal servants, 
handicraftsmen, tutors, cooks, hairdressers, musicians, copyists, librarians, 
artists, physicians, philosophers, eunuchs, pretty boys to serve at least as 
cupbearers, and cripples to provide amusement by their deformities; there was a 
special market at Rome where one might buy legless, armless, or three-eyed 
men, giants, dwarfs, or hermaphrodites.°® Household slaves were sometimes 
beaten, occasionally killed. Nero’s father killed his freedmen because they 
refused to drink as much as he wished.’ In an angry passage of his essay on 
anger Seneca describes the “wooden racks and other instruments of torture, the 
dungeons and other jails, the fires built around imprisoned bodies in a pit, the 
hook dragging up the corpses, the many kinds of chains, the varied punishments, 
the tearing of limbs, the branding of foreheads” ;°% all these, apparently, entered 
into the life of the agricultural slave. Juvenal describes a lady as having slave 
after slave thrashed while her hair was being curled,® and Ovid pictures another 
mistress jabbing hairpins into her maidservant’s arms;°' but these tales have the 
earmarks of literary concoctions and must not be taken for history. 

We are in danger of exaggerating the cruelty of the past for the same reason 
that we magnify the crime and immorality of the present—because cruelty is 
interesting by its very rarity. By and large the lot of a domestic slave under the 
Empire was lightened by a growing acceptance into the family, by mutual 
loyalty, by the pretty custom of owners waiting on the slaves at certain feasts, 
and by a security and permanence of employment exceptional in modern times. 
The joys of family life were not denied them, and their tombstones reveal as 
much tenderness as those of the free. One reads: “His parents have raised this 
monument to Eucopion, who lived six months and three days; the sweetest and 
most delightful babe, who, though he could not yet speak, was our greatest 
happiness.”®’ Other epitaphs show the most affectionate relations between 
masters and slaves: one owner declares that a dead servant was as dear to him as 
his son; a young noble mourns the death of his nurse; a nurse expresses her grief 
over a dead charge; a learned lady raises an elegant memorial to her librarian. 
Statius writes a “Poem of Consolation to Flavius Ursus on the Death of a 
Favorite Slave.”™ It was not unusual for slaves to risk their lives to protect their 
masters; many voluntarily accompanied them into exile; several gave their lives 


for them. Some owners freed their slaves and married them; some treated them 
as friends; Seneca ate with his.® The refinement of manners and sensitivity, the 
absence of a color line between master and slave, the tenets of the Stoic 
philosophy, and the classless faiths coming in from the East had a share in the 
mitigation of slavery; but the basic factors were the economic advantage of the 
owner, and the rising cost of slaves. Many slaves were respected as having high 
cultural abilities—stenographers, research aides, financial secretaries and 
managers, artists, physicians, grammarians, and philosophers. A slave could in 
many cases go into business for himself, giving a share of his earnings to his 
owner and keeping the rest as his peculium, a “little money” peculiarly his own. 
With such earnings, or by faithful or exceptional service, or by personal 
attractiveness, a slave could usually achieve freedom in six years.” 


The condition of the workers, and even of the slaves, was in some measure 
relieved by the collegia, or workers’ organizations. By this period we hear of 
these in great number and in proud specialization; there were separate guilds of 
trumpeters, horn players, clarion blowers, tuba players, flutists, bagpipers, etc. 
Usually the collegia were modeled on the Italian municipality: they had a 
hierarchy of magistrates and one or more favorite deities whom they honored 
with a temple and an annual feast. Like the cities, they asked and found rich men 
and women to be their patrons, and to repay compliments by helping to finance 
their outings, their assembly halls, and their shrines. It would be an error to think 
of these associations as corresponding to the labor unions of our time; we can 
picture them better in terms of our fraternal orders, with their endless offices and 
titles of honor, their brotherly hilarity and jaunts, and their simple mutual aid. 
Rich men often encouraged the formation of these guilds and remembered them 
in their wills. In the collegium all the men were “brothers” and all the women 
“sisters,” and in some of them the slave could sit at table or in council with 
freeborn men. Every “member in good standing” was guaranteed a fancy 
funeral. 

In the last century of the Republic demagogues of all orders discovered that 
many collegia could be persuaded to vote almost to a man for any giving 
candidate. In this way the associations became political instruments of 
patricians, plutocrats, and radicals; and their competitive corruption helped to 
destroy Roman democracy. Caesar outlawed them, but they revived; Augustus 
dissolved all but a few useful ones; Trajan again forbade them; Aurelius 
tolerated them; obviously they persisted throughout, within or beyond the law. In 
the end they became vehicles through which Christianity entered and pervaded 
the life of Rome. 


VIII. THE ECONOMY AND THE STATE 


How far did the government, under the Empire, attempt to control the 
economic life? It tried, and largely failed, to restore peasant proprietorship; here 
the emperors were more enlightened than the Senate, which was dominated by 
the owners of the latifundia. Domitian sought to encourage the planting of 
cereals in Italy, but without success; in consequence Italy was always in fear of 
Starvation. Vespasian forced the Senate to accept him as emperor by holding 
Egypt, then the chief source of Italy’s wheat; Septimius Severus would do the 
same by seizing north Africa. The state had to assure, and therefore supervise, 
the importation and distribution of grain; it offered privileges to merchants 
bringing grain to Italy; Claudius guaranteed them against loss, and Nero freed 
their ships from the property tax. The delay or wrecking of the grain fleet was 
now the only cause that could stir the Roman populace to revolt. 

The Roman economy was a system of laissez faire tempered with state 
ownership of natural resources—mines, quarries, fisheries, salt deposits, and 
considerable tracts of cultivated land.®* The legions made the bricks and tiles 
needed for their buildings, and were often used on public construction, 
especially in the colonies. The manufacture of arms and machines of war was 
probably reserved for state arsenals; and there may have been, in the first 
century, such governmentally owned factories as we hear of in the third.® Public 
works were normally let out to private contractors under such strict state 
supervision that they were usually well done, and with a minimum of 
corruption.’”” About A.D. 80 such enterprises were increasingly carried out by the 
emperor’s freedmen with the labor of governmental slaves. At all times, 
apparently, the mitigation of unemployment was one purpose of these state 
undertakings.”! 

Trade was moderately burdened with a one per cent sales tax, light custom 
dues, and occasional tolls for the passage of goods over bridges and through 
towns. The aediles supervised retail trade under an excellent system of 
regulations, but, if we may believe an irate character in Petronius, they were no 
better than similar officials in other times; “they graft with the bakers and other 
such scoundrels . . . and the jaws of the capitalists are always open.””” Finance 
was subject to governmental manipulation of the currency, and to the 
competition of the Treasury, which appears to have been the largest banker in 
the Empire; it lent money at interest to farmers on the pledge of their crops, and 
to city dwellers on the security of their furniture.” Commerce was aided by 
wars, which opened new resources and markets and won control of trade routes; 
so the expedition of Gallus into Arabia secured the passage to India against the 


competition of Arabs and Parthians. Pliny complained that campaigns had been 
undertaken that Roman ladies and dandies might have a wider choice of 
perfumes.” 

We must not exaggerate the wealth of ancient Rome. The total annual 
revenue of the state under Vespasian was at most 1,500,000,000 sesterces ($ 
150,000,000)—less than a fifth of the budget of New York City today. The 
means of amassing great fortunes by large-scale production were unknown or 
ignored, and had not developed the immense and taxable industry and commerce 
of the modern world. The Roman government spent little on the navy, and 
nothing on servicing a national debt; it lived on its income, not on its debts. 
Industry being largely domestic, its products passed to the consumer with less 
intervening trade and taxation than today. Men produced for their own localities 
rather than for the general market. They did more for themselves, less for unseen 
others, than we do. They used their bodies more, worked longer hours less 
intensely, and did not miss a thousand luxuries that lay outside their dreams. 
They could not begin to rival the wealth of even our less affluent years; but they 
enjoyed a degree of prosperity such as the Mediterranean nations had not known 
before and, as a whole, have never known again. It was the material zenith of the 
ancient world. 


II In the fourth century a fire dart filled with flaming naphtha, and shot from a bow or a catapult, was 
among the weapons of war. “It burns persistently wherever it falls,” says Ammianus Marcellinus; “and 
water poured upon it rouses the fire to greater heat; and there is no way of extinguishing it except by 
sprinkling it with dust.”'” 


IV In 1870 the Italian government built embankments at a uniform width, with unpleasant results in the dry 
season. 


Y Apparently the Volsci had drained the Pontine marshes before 600 B.c. Their Roman conquerors neglected 
the drainage canals, and the region again became swampy and malarial. Caesar planned its reclamation, and 
Augustus and Nero made some progress on the work; but the task was not accomplished till 1931. 


VI One of them, the Aqua Virgo, now feeds the Fontana di Trevi; three others have been restored, and 
supply Rome with water today. 


VII Book III opens with an instructive remark: “The invention of engines of war has long since reached its 
limit, and I see no further hope for any improvement in the art.”” 


VIII In referring to the period after Nero, Roman currency will be equated at two thirds its general value 
under the Republic: the as at two and a half, the sesterce at ten, the denarius at forty, cents, and the talent at 
$2400, in terms of United States currency of 1942. Since lesser variations will again be ignored, the reader 
will remember that all equivalents are very loosely approximate. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Rome and Its Art 


30 B.C.-A.D.96 


I. THE DEBT TO GREECE 


‘Tue Romans were not of themselves an artistic people. Before Augustus they 
were walriors, after him they were rulers; they counted the establishment of 
order and security through government a greater good and nobler task than the 
creation or enjoyment of beauty. They paid great sums for the works of dead 
masters, but looked down upon living artists as menials. “While we adore 
images,” said the kindly Seneca, “we despise those who fashion them.”! Only 
law and politics, and, of manual arts, only agriculture (by proxy), seemed 
honorable ways of life. Barring the architects, most artists in Rome were Greek 
slaves or freedmen or hirelings; nearly all worked with their hands and were 
classed as artisans; Latin authors seldom thought of recording their lives or their 
names. Hence Roman art is almost wholly anonymous; no vivid personalities 
humanize its history as Myron, Pheidias, Praxiteles, and Protogenes light up the 
aesthetic story of Greece. Here the historian is constrained to speak of things, 
not men, to catalogue coins, vases, statues, reliefs, pictures, and buildings in the 
desperate hope that their accumulation may laboriously convey the crowded 
majesty of Rome. The products of art appeal to the soul through eye or ear or 
hand rather than through the intellect; their beauty fades when it is diluted into 
ideas and words. The universe of thought is only one of many worlds; each 
sense has its own; each art has therefore its characteristic medium, which cannot 
be translated into speech. Even an artist writes about art in vain. 

A special misfortune clouds Roman art: we come to it from Greek art, which 
seems at first Its model and master. As the art of India disturbs us by strange 
shapes, so that of Rome chills us by the monotonous repetition of familiar forms. 
We have seen long since these Doric, Ionic, Corinthian columns and capitals, 
these smooth idealized reliefs, these busts of poets, rulers, and gods; even the 
astonishing frescoes of Pompeii, we are told, were copies of Greek originals; 
only the “Composite” order is indigenously Roman, and it offends our notions of 


classic unity, simplicity, and restraint. Certainly the art of the Augustan Age in 
Rome was overwhelmingly Greek. Through Sicily and Greek Italy, through 
Campania and Etruria, finally through Greece, Alexandria, and the Hellenic 
East, the aesthetic forms, methods, and ideals of Hellas passed into Roman art. 
When Rome became mistress of the Mediterranean, Greek artists poured into the 
new center of wealth and patronage and made countless copies of Greek 
masterpieces for Roman temples, palaces, and squares. Every conqueror brought 
home examples, every magnate scoured the cities for the surviving treasures, of 
Greek workmanship. Gradually Italy became a museum of bought or stolen 
paintings and statuary that set the tone of Roman art for a century. Artistically 
Rome was swallowed up in the Hellenistic world. 

All this is half the truth. In one aspect, as we shall see, the history of Roman 
art is a conflict between the architrave and the arch; in another it is the struggle 
of native Italian realism to recover from the invasion of the peninsula by a Greek 
art that had pictured gods rather than men, the type or Platonic idea rather than 
the earthly individual, and had sought a noble perfection of form rather than 
truth of perception and utterance. That virile indigenous art which had helped to 
carve the figures on Etruscan tombs hibernated between the Greek conquest and 
Nero’s philhellenic ecstasy; but at last it broke the Hellenistic mold, and 
revolutionized classic art with realistic sculpture, impressionistic painting, and 
an architecture of arch and vault. Through these, as well as by her borrowed 
beauty, Rome became for eighteen centuries the art capital of the Western world. 


II. THE TOILERS’ ROME 


The ancient traveler bent on making a tour of Flavian Rome, and coming 
northward up the Tiber from Ostia, would first of all have noted the swiftness of 
the muddy current, carrying along the soil of hills and valleys to the sea. In this 
simple fact lay the leisurely tragedy of erosion, the difficulty of two-way 
commerce on the river, the periodical silting of the Tiber’s mouth, and the floods 
that almost every spring inundated the lower levels of Rome, confined the 
residents to upper stories reached by boats, and often destroyed the corn stored 
in granaries on the wharves. When the waters fell they carried houses to ruin, 
and men and animals to death.’ 

As he neared the city ' the visitor’s eye would be caught by the Emporium, 
which ran for a thousand feet along the river’s eastern edge, and was noisy with 
workers, warehouses, markets, and moving goods. Beyond it rose that Aventine 
hill on which the angry plebs had staged its “sit-down strikes” of 494 and 449 


B.c.. On the left bank at this point were the gardens that Caesar had bequeathed 
to the people, and behind them the Janiculum. Near the eastern shore at the 
beautiful Pons Aemilius lay the Forum Boarium or Cattle Market, with its (still 
standing) temples to Fortune and Mater Matuta, the Goddess of the Dawn. 
Farther north on the right loomed the Palatine and Capitoline hills, thick with 
palaces and temples. On the left bank were Agrippa’s gardens, and beyond them 
the Vatican hill. North of the city’s center, off the eastern shore, stretched the 
spacious lawns and decorative buildings of the Campus Martius, or Field of 
Mars; here were the theaters of Balbus and Pompey, the Circus of Flaminius, the 
Baths of Agrippa, and Domitian’s stadium; here the legions practiced, athletes 
competed, chariots raced, the people played ball,’ and the Assembly gathered, 
under the emperors, to go through the motions of democracy’s ghost. 

Disembarking at the city’s northern limits, the visitor saw some remains of 
the wall ascribed to Servius Tullius. Rome had probably rebuilt it after the Gallic 
raid of 390 B.c., but the power of Roman arms, and the apparent security of the 
capital, allowed the rampart to lapse into ruins; not till Aurelian (A.D. 270) would 
another wall rise, a symbol of security gone. Gates had been cut in the wall, 
usually as single or triple archways, to permit the passage of the great roads from 
which they took their names. Touring the boundary of the city east and then 
south, the visitor would see the luxuriant gardens of Sallust, the dusty camp of 
the Praetorians, the arches of the Marcian, Appian, and Claudian aqueducts, and 
on his right, in turn, the Pincian, Quirinal, Viminal, Esquiline, and Caelian hills. 
Leaving the walls and walking northwest on the Appian Way, he would pass 
through the Porta Capena along the southern slope of the Palatine to the Nova 
Via (“New Street”), and then northward through a maze of arches and buildings 
to stand in the ancient Forum, the head and heart of Rome. 

Originally it had been a market place, some 600 by 200 feet; now (A.D. 96) the 
sellers had retired into the near-by streets or into other forums, but in the 
adjoining basilicas men sold shares in the publicans’ corporations, made 
contracts with the government, defended themselves in the courts, or consulted 
lawyers on how to escape the law. Around the Forum had been built, as around 
New York’s Wall Street, some modest temples to the gods, and some larger ones 
to Mammon. A population of statues adorned it, and the colonnades of great 
edifices provided the shade that could hardly come from a few ancient trees. 
From 145 s.c.. till Caesar it had been the meeting place of the assemblies. At 
either end stood a speaker’s platform, named rostrum because an earlier stand 
had been decorated with the rostra or prows of ships captured from Antium in 
338 B.c.. At the western end was the Millenarium Aureum, or Golden Milestone, 
a column of gilded bronze set up by Augustus to mark the junction and origin of 


several consular roads; on it were inscribed the major towns reached and their 
distances from Rome. Along the southwest side ran the Sacra Via, or Sacred 
Way, which led up to the temples of Jupiter and Saturn on the Capitoline hill. 
North of this Forum the visitor would find a larger one, the Forum Iulium, built 
by Caesar to relieve the older area; near by were additional forums laid out for 
Augustus and Vespasian; and soon Trajan would clear and adorn the greatest of 
them all. 

Even in so hasty a circuit the ancient tourist would have felt the crowded 
diversity of the city’s population and the tortuous inadequacy of its haphazard 
streets. A few of these were from sixteen to nineteen feet wide; most of them 
were meandering alleys in the Oriental style. Juvenal complained that carts 
rumbling over the uneven pavements at night made sleep impossible, while the 
jostling crowds made daytime walking a form of war. “Hurry as we may, we are 
blocked by a surging host in front, and by a dense mass of people pressing upon 
us from behind. One digs an elbow into me, another a sedan pole; one bangs a 
beam, another a wine cask, against my head. My legs are beplastered with mud; 
huge feet trample upon me from every side; a soldier plants his hobnail boot 
squarely upon my toes.”* The main thoroughfares were paved with large 
pentagonal blocks of lava stone, sometimes so firmly set in concrete that a few 
have remained in place till our time. There was no street lighting; whoever 
ventured out after dark carried a lantern, or followed a torchbearing slave; in 
either case he ran the gauntlet of many thieves. Doors were fastened with locks 
and keys; windows were bolted at night, and those on the ground floor were 
guarded—as now—by iron bars. To these perils Juvenal adds the objects, solid 
or liquid, thrown from upper-floor windows. All in all, he thought, only a fool 
would go out to dinner without making his will.° 

Since there were no public vehicles to transport workers from their homes to 
their toil, most of the plebs lived in brick tenements near the heart of the town, or 
in rooms behind or above their shops. A tenement usually covered an entire 
square, and was therefore called an insula, or island. Many of these buildings 
were six or seven stories high, and so flimsily built that several collapsed, killing 
hundreds of occupants. Augustus limited the frontal height of buildings to 
seventy Roman feet, but apparently the law permitted greater elevations in the 
rear, for Martial tells of “a poor devil whose attic is 200 steps up.”° Many 
tenements had shops on the ground floor; some had balconies on the second; a 
few were connected at the top with tenements across the street by arched 
passages containing additional rooms—precarious penthouses for particular 
plebeians. Such insulae almost filled the Nova Via, the Clivus Victoriae (Victory 
Hill) on the Palatine, and the Subura—a noisy brothel-ridden district between the 


Viminal and the Esquiline. In them dwelt the longshoremen of the Emporium, 
the butchers of the Macellum, the fishmongers of the Forum Piscatorium, the 
cattlemen of the Forum Boarium, the vegetable vendors of the Forum 
Holitorium, and the workers in Rome’s factories, clerkships, and trades. The 
slums of Rome lapped the edges of the Forum. 

The streets off the Forum were lined with shops and resounded with labor and 
bargaining. Fruit sellers, booksellers, perfumers, milliners, dyers, florists, 
cutlers, locksmiths, apothecaries, and other caterers to the needs, foibles, and 
vanities of mankind blocked the thoroughfares with their projecting booths. 
Barbers plied their trade in the open air, where all could hear; wine taverns were 
so numerous that Rome seemed to Martial one vast saloon.’ Each trade tended to 
center in some quarter or street and often gave the locality a name; so the 
sandalmakers were gathered in the Vicus Sandalarius, the harnessmakers in the 
Vicus Lorarius, the glassblowers in the Vicus Vitrarius, the jewelers in the Vicus 
Margaritarius. 

In such shops the artists of Italy did their work—all but the greatest of them, 
who drew high fees and lived in peripatetic luxury. Lucullus gave Arcesilaus a 
million sesterces to make a statue of the goddess Felicitas, and Zenodorus 
received 400,000 for a colossus of Mercury.® Architects and sculptors were 
ranked with physicians, teachers, and chemists as pursuing artes liberales, arts 
of freemen; but the men who did most of the artwork of Rome were or had been 
slaves. Some owners had their bondsmen trained in carving, painting, and like 
skills, and sold their products in Italy and abroad. In such shops labor was 
sharply divided: some specialized in votive figures, others in decorative 
comices; some cut glass eyes for statues; different painters made arabesques or 
flowers or landscapes or animals or men, and worked in turn on the same 
picture. Several artists were expert forgers, producing antiques of any 
marketable age.? The Romans of the last century B.c.. were easily deceived in 
these matters, for, like most nouveaux riches, they tended to value objects 
according to cost and rarity rather than by beauty and use. During the Empire, 
when it was no longer a distinction to be wealthy, taste improved, and a sincere 
love of excellence brought to many thousands of families a refinement of 
utensils and ornaments such as only a very few had known in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and Greece. Art was to antiquity what industry is to modernity. 
Men could not then enjoy the lavish abundance of useful products now poured 
forth by our machines; but they could, if they cared enough, gradually surround 
themselves with objects whose zealously finished form gave to all who lived 
with them the subtle and quiet happiness of beautiful things. 


III. THE HOMES OF THE GREAT 


The visitor seeking to study the dwellings of the middle class would have 
found them away from the city’s center on the main diverging roads. Their 
brick-and-stucco exteriors were still built, as before, in the plain and solid style 
dictated by insecurity and heat; the Roman bourgeois wasted no art on passers- 
by. Few houses rose to more than two stories. Cellars were rare; roofs sparkled 
with red tiles; windows were fitted with shutters or, occasionally, panes of glass. 
The entrance was usually a double door, each half turning on metal pivots. 
Floors were of concrete or tile, often of mosaic squares; there were no carpets. 
Around the central atrium were grouped the main rooms of the house: this is the 
architectural origin of the cloister and the college quadrangle. In the richer 
houses one or more rooms would be used for bathing, usually in tubs much like 
our own. Plumbing was carried by the Romans to an excellence unmatched 
before the twentieth century. Lead pipes brought water from the aqueducts and 
mains into most tenements and homes; fittings and stopcocks were of bronze, 
and some were molded into highly ornamental designs.'° Leaders and gutters of 
lead carried rain from the roof. Most rooms were heated, if at all, by portable 
charcoal braziers; a few homes, many villas and palaces, and the public baths 
enjoyed central heating from wood-or charcoal-buming furnaces supplying hot 
air to various rooms through tile pipes or passages in floors and walls." 

In the early Empire a Hellenistic addition was made to the rich Roman’s 
house. To provide a privacy not always possible in the atrium, he built behind it 
a peristylium, a court open to the sky, planted with flowers and shrubs, adorned 
by statues, surrounded by a portico, and centering about a fountain or a bathing 
pool. Around this court he raised a new set of rooms: a triclinium or dining 
room, an oecus (“house”) for the women, a pinacotheca for his art collection, a 
bibliotheca for his books, and a lararium for his household gods; there might 
also be extra bedrooms, and little alcoves called exedrae—‘“sitting-out” nooks. 
Less expensive homes substituted a garden for the peristylium; and if even that 
could find no ground, the Romans placed flower boxes in the windows or grew 
flowers and shrubs on the roof. Some large roofs, says Seneca, had grape arbors, 
fruit trees, and shade trees planted in boxes of soil;'* not a few had solaria for 
baking bellies in the sun. 

Many Romans wearied of the roar and rush of Rome and fled to the peace and 
boredom of the countryside. Rich and poor alike developed a feeling for nature 
beyond anything discernible in ancient Greece. Juvenal thought a man foolish to 
live in the capital when, for the annual rental of a dark garret in Rome, he might 
buy a pretty house in some quiet Italian town and surround it with “a trim garden 


fit to feast a hundred Pythagoreans.”'? The well to do moved out of Rome in 
early spring to villas in the foothills of the Apennines or on the shores of lakes or 
the sea. The younger Pliny has left us a pleasant description of his country house 
at Laurentum on the coast of Latium. He calls it “large enough for my 
convenience, without being expensive to maintain”; but as he goes on we 
suspect a pose in his modesty. He describes “a small porch sheltered by glazed 
windows and overhanging eaves .. . a handsome dining room gently washed by 
the edge of the last breakers,” and so bright with spacious windows as to give “a 
view in three directions, as if of three different seas”; an atrium “whence the 
prospect ends in woods and mountains”; two drawing rooms; a “semicircular 
library whose windows receive the sun all day long”; a bedchamber, and several 
rooms for servants. In an opposite wing were “an elegant parlor,’ a second 
dining room, and four small rooms; a bathroom suite consisting of “a pleasant 
undressing room,” a frigidarium or cold bath, a tepidarium with three pools 
heated to different degrees, and a calidarium or hot bath; all centrally heated by 
hot-air pipes. Outside were a swimming pool, a ball court, a storehouse, a 
variegated garden, a private study and banquet hall, and an observation tower 
with two apartments and a dining room. “Tell me now,” Pliny concludes, “have I 
not just cause to bestow my time and affection upon this agreeable retreat?”’!* 


If a senator could have such a villa on the sea, and another on Como, we may 
begin to imagine the sprawling luxury of Tiberius’ estate at Capri, or Domitian’s 
at Alba Longa—not to speak of the one that Hadrian would soon build at Tibur. 
To match this cubicular extravagance the visitor would have to find entry to the 
palaces of millionaires and emperors on the Palatine. In domestic architecture 
the Romans did not care to imitate classic Greece, where homes were modest 
and only temples were great; they modeled their palaces upon the residences of 
the half-Orientalized Hellenistic kings; Ptolemaic styles came to Rome with 
Cleopatra’s gold, and royal architecture accompanied monarchical politics. The 
palace of Augustus, receiving the name from the hill it stood on, spread with 
extensions as the administrative functions of the imperial household increased. 
Most of his successors built additional palaces for themselves and their staffs: 
Tiberius his domus Tiberiana, Caligula his domus Gaiana, Nero his domus 
aurea. 

This Golden House became the passing wonder of Rome. Its buildings alone 
covered 900,000 square feet, and yet were but a small part of a mile-square villa 
that overflowed from the Palatine upon the neighboring hills. A great park 
surrounded the palace, with gardens, meadows, fish ponds, game preserves, 
aviaries, vineyards, streams, fountains, waterfalls, lakes, imperial galleys, 


pleasure houses, summerhouses, flower houses, and porticoes 3000 feet long. An 
angry wit scratched a representative comment on a wall: “Rome has become the 
habitation of one man. It is time, citizens, to emigrate to Veii—unless, indeed, 
Veii itself is to be comprised in Nero’s home.” The interior of the palace 
gleamed with marble, bronze, and gold, with the gilded metal of countless 
Corinthian capitals, and with thousands of statues, reliefs, paintings, and objects 
of art bought or looted from the classic world; among them was the Laocoon. 
Some of the walls were inlaid with mother-of-pearl and various costly gems. The 
ceiling of the banquet hall was covered with ivory flowers from which, at a nod 
of the emperor, a perfumed spray would fall upon his guests. The dining room 
had a spherical ceiling of ivory painted to represent the sky and the stars, which 
was kept in constant slow rotation by hidden machines. A suite of rooms 
provided hot baths, cold baths, tepid baths, salt-water baths, and sulphur baths. 
When the Roman architects Celer and Severus had nearly finished the immense 
structure and Nero moved in, he remarked, “At last I am lodged.” A generation 
later this Roman Versailles, too costly and dangerous to maintain amid 
surrounding poverty, had fallen into neglect. Over its ruins Vespasian built the 
Colosseum, Titus and Trajan their enormous public baths. 

Domitian shared Nero’s architectural madness. For him Rabirius raised the 
domus Flavia, not quite as elephantine as Nero’s museum, but yielding little to it 
in gaudy splendor and decoration. One wing alone contained a vast basilica, 
probably the court where the Emperor tried cases of final appeal; the same wing 
enclosed a peristylium covering 30,000 square feet. Adjoining this was a banquet 
hall, whose pavement of red porphyry and green serpentine survives; gone are 
the delicate marble screens and beautifully columned windows through which 
the diners might watch the waters splashing over the marble basins of the 
nymphaea or fountains outside. It should be added that Domitian used this 
building only for receptions and administration; usually he lived in the more 
modest quarters of Augustus’ palace. Doubtless these royal edifices were part of 
the facade of empire, designed to impress natives, visitors, and embassies, while 
the emperors themselves, perhaps excepting Caligula and Nero, fled from the 
constraining formality of these ceremonial rooms to the ease and intimacy of 
their family quarters, and enjoyed, as Antoninus Pius would put it, “the pleasure 
of being men.”’® 


IV. THE ARTS OF DECORATION 


In these palaces, and in the homes of the rich, a hundred arts were employed 
to make everything if not beautiful, at least expensive. The floors were often of 
polychrome marble, or mosaics whose patient combination of tiny varicolored 
cubes (tesserae) resulted in paintings of remarkable realism and permanence. 
Furniture was less abundant and comfortable than among ourselves, but of 
generally superior design and workmanship. Tables, chairs, benches, couches, 
beds, lamps, and utensils were made of lasting materials, and lavishly adorned; 
the best wood, ivory, marble, bronze, silver, and gold were carefully turned and 
finished, decorated with plant or animal forms, or inlaid with ivory, tortoise 
shell, chased bronze, or precious stones. Tables were sometimes cut from costly 
cypress or citrus woods; some were of gold or silver; many were of marble or 
bronze. Chairs were of every sort from folding stool to throne, but less 
calculated than ours to deform the spine. Beds were of wood or metal, with slim 
but sturdy legs often ending in an animal’s head or foot; a bronze web, instead of 
a spring, supported a mattress filled with straw or wool. Bronze tripods of 
elegant form took the place of our end tables; and here and there were cabinets 
with pigeonholes for rolled books. Bronze braziers warmed the rooms, and 
bronze lamps lighted them. Mirrors too were of bronze, highly polished, 
embossed or engraved with floral or mythical designs; some were made 
horizontally or vertically convex or concave to distort reflections into a 
humorous slenderness or rotundity.'” 

The factories of Campania working with the rich output of Spanish mines, 
produced silverware on a large scale for a wide market; silver services were now 
common in the middle and upper classes. In 1895 an excavator found in the 
cistern of a villa at Boscoreale a remarkable collection of silver, apparently 
deposited there by its owner before his unsuccessful flight from the embers of 
Vesuvius in AD. 79. One of the sixteen cups bears an almost perfect 
representation of simple foliage; two depict skeletons in high relief; another 
pictures Augustus enthroned between Venus and Mars, the rival deities of 
mankind; the sliest shows Zeno the Stoic pointing with scorn at Epicurus, who is 
helping himself to a huge piece of cake, while a pig, with uplifted foreleg, 
politely asks for a share. 

The coins and gems of the early Empire prove the progress of the engraver’s 
art. Those of Augustus show the same good taste, sometimes the same designs, 
as the Altar of Peace. Precious stones imported from Africa, Arabia, and India 
were cut and set into rings, brooches, necklaces, bracelets, cups, even into walls. 
A ring on at least one finger was a social necessity; a few fops wore rings on all 
fingers but one. The Roman sealed his signature with his ring and therefore liked 
to have the seal individually designed. Some of the best-paid artists in Rome 


were gem cutters, like the Dioscurides who made Augustus’ seal. In cutting 
cameos the Golden Age reached a level never surpassed; the gemma Augusta in 
Vienna is among the finest in existence. To collect gems and cameos became a 
hobby of rich Romans—Pompey, Caesar, Augustus; by inheritance the imperial 
gem cabinet grew till Marcus Aurelius sold it to help pay for his war against the 
Marcomanni. From the official guardian of the imperial seals and gems England 
derived her Keeper of the Great, or Privy, Seal. 

Meanwhile the potters of Capua, Puteoli, Cumae, and Arretium were filling 
Italian homes with every variety of ceramic art. Arretium had mixing vats with a 
capacity of 10,000 gallons. Its red-glazed tableware was for a century the most 
widely spread product of Italy; specimens of it have been found almost 
everywhere. Iron stamps, hollowed out in relief, were used to impress upon each 
vase, lamp, or tile the name of the maker, sometimes also the names of the year’s 
consuls, as a date. To this degree the ancients knew the art of printing; they left it 
undeveloped because slave copyists were cheap.'® 


From pottery the workers of Cumae, Liternum, and Aquileia turned to the 
production of artistic glass.’ The Portland Vase is a famous example of its 
kind;' finer still is the “Blue Glass Vase” found at Pompeii, depicting in lively 
and graceful action a vintage feast of Bacchus.'° In the reign of Tiberius, say 
Pliny and Strabo,*’ the art of glass blowing was brought from Sidon or 
Alexandria to Rome, and soon produced polychrome phials, cups, bowls, and 
other forms of such delicate beauty that they became for a time the favorite prey 
of art collectors and millionaires. In Nero’s reign 6000 sesterces were paid for 
two small cups of blown glass now known as millefiori, or “thousand flowers,” 
produced by fusing together differently colored glass rods. Even more prized 
were the “Murrhine” vases imported from Asia and Africa. They were made by 
placing white and purple glass filaments side by side to form a desired pattern, 
and then firing them; or pieces of colored glass were embedded in a transparent 
white body. Pompey brought some to Rome after his victory over Mithridates; 
Augustus, though he melted down Cleopatra’s gold plate, kept for himself her 
goblet of Murrhine glass. Nero paid a million sesterces for one such cup; 
Petronius, dying, broke another lest it should fall into Nero’s hands. All in all, 
the Romans have had no superior in making glass; and there are few art 
collections in the world more precious than those of Roman glass in the British 
Museum and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


V. SCULPTURE 


Pottery passed into sculpture through baked clay—terra-cotta reliefs and 
statuettes, toys, imitations of fruit, grapes, fish—at last full-sized statues. Glazed 
terra cotta—majolica—abounded in the ruins of Pompeii. Temple pediments and 
eaves were adomed with terra-cotta palmettes, acroteria, gargoyles, and reliefs. 
The Greeks laughed at these ornaments, and under the Empire they went out of 
fashion; Augustus was no friend of clay. 

It was probably through his Attic taste that relief and sculpture attained in 
Rome an excellence comparable with the best Hellenistic work. For a generation 
the artists of Rome carved fountains, tombstones, arches, and altars with a 
refinement of feeling, a precision of execution, a quiet dignity of form, a 
measure of modeling and perspective, that rank Roman reliefs among the 
masterpieces of the world’s art. In 13 B.c. the Senate celebrated the return of 
Augustus from the pacification of Spain and Gaul by decreeing that an Ara Pacis 
Augustae, or “Altar of the Augustan Peace,” should be erected in the Field of 
Mars. This is the noblest of all the sculptural remains of Rome. Perhaps the 
monument owed its form to the altar at Pergamum, and its processional motif to 
the Parthenon frieze; the altar was raised on a platform in an enclosure whose 
surrounding walls were partly carved in marble relief; the extant pieces are slabs 
from these walls.Y One slab represents Tellus—Mother Earth—with two 
children in her arms, corn and flowers growing beside her, and animals lying 
contentedly at her feet. These were the leading ideas of the Augustan 
reformation: the family restored to parentage, the nation to agriculture, the 
Empire to peace. The central figure is unsurpassed; indeed, in its union of 
mature motherhood and womanly beauty, tenderness, and grace, there is a soft 
perfection unmatched by the stately goddesses of the Parthenon. The frieze of 
the outer wall had a lower panel of acanthus scrolls, broad-petaled peonies and 
poppies, and rich clusters of ivy berries; this too is unequaled in its class. 
Another panel showed two processions moving in opposite directions to meet 
before the altar of the Goddess of Peace. In these groups are grave and quiet 
figures, probably of Augustus, Livia, and the imperial family, with nobles, 
priests, Vestal Virgins, and children. These last are engagingly real in their shy 
innocence. One is a baby toddling along with no taste for ceremony; another is a 
boy already proud of his years; another a little girl with a nosegay; another, after 
some mischief, is being gently admonished by his mother. Henceforth children 
would play a rising role in Italian art. But never again would Roman sculpture 
show such mastery of drapery, such natural and effective grouping, such 
modulations of light and shade. Here, as in Virgil, propaganda had found a 
perfect medium. 


The only Roman rivals of these reliefs are the carvings on the arches raised 
for the entry of triumphing generals. The finest survivor is the Arch of Titus, 
begun by Vespasian and completed by Domitian to commemorate the capture of 
Jerusalem. One relief shows the burning city, its walls in ruins, its people wild 
with fear, its wealth looted by legionaries; another pictures Titus riding into 
Rome in his chariot amid soldiers, animals, magistrates, priests, and prisoners, 
followed by the holy candelabra of the Temple, and varied spoils of war. The 
artists here experimented bravely: they cut different figures to different levels, 
and distributed them on diverse planes; they chiseled the background to give an 
illusion of depth; and they painted the whole to convey additional shades of 
fullness and distance. The action was shown not in separate episodes but in 
continuity, as on the friezes of Mesopotamia and Egypt, and later on the columns 
of Trajan and Aurelius; so the sense of motion and life was better conveyed. The 
figures were not idealized and softened into a mood of Attic repose as in the 
Hellenistic Ara Pacis; they were taken from the flesh and the dirt, and carved in 
the earthy tradition of Italian realism and vitality. The subject was not perfect 
gods but living men. 

It is this vigorous realism that distinguishes Roman sculpture from the Greek; 
but for this recurrent fidelity to their own bent the Romans would have added 
little to art. About 90 B.c.. a Greek from south Italy, Pasiteles, went to Rome, 
lived there for sixty years, did excellent work in silver, ivory, and gold, 
introduced silver mirrors, made skillful copies of Greek masterpieces, and wrote 
five volumes on the history of art; he was both the Vasari and the Cellini of his 
time. Another Greek, Arcesilaus, made for Caesar a famous statue of his distant 
relative, Venus Genetrix. Apollonius of Athens, probably in Rome, carved the 
powerful Torso Belvedere of the Vatican: a work conceived with moderation, 
proclaiming no bulging muscles, but showing a man in the fullness of healthy 
strength; we can only say of it that it is perfect so far as it goes. For a time the 
studios busied themselves giving Greek form to Italian gods, even to divine 
abstractions like Chance and Chastity. Presumably in this period and in Rome 
Glycon of Athens carved the Farnese Hercules. We cannot tell to what age or 
country the Apollo Belvedere belongs; perhaps it was a Roman copy of an 
original by Leochares of Athens. Every student knows how its calm beauty 
stirred Winckelmann to Uranian ecstasy.*’ Juno received now two renowned 
embodiments: the porphyry Farnese Juno of the Naples Museum and the 
Ludovisi Juno of the Terme—cold and stern, righteous and just; one begins to 
understand Jove’s wanderings. 

All these, and the graceful Perseus and Andromeda of the Capitoline 
Museum, were in the Greek style, idealized and generalized, and tiresomely 


divine. More arresting are the portrait busts that constitute a bronze-and-marble 
dictionary of Roman physiognomy from Pompey to Constantine. Some of these 
too are idealized, particularly the Julio-Claudian heads; but the old Etruscan 
realism, and the ever-present example of unflattering death masks, reconciled the 
Romans to being represented as ugly, provided they were shown as strong. So 
many of them bequeathed their effigies to public places that at times Rome 
seemed to belong less to the quick than to the dead. Some worthies could not 
bide their end, but erected themselves as statues before their death, until the 
jealous emperors, to make room for the living, forbade such premature 
immortality. 

The greatest of the portrait busts is the so-named Head of Caesar, of black 
basalt, in Berlin. We do not know whom it represents; but the sparse hair and 
sharp chin, the thin and bony face, the heavy lines of weary thought, the 
resolution yielding to disillusionment, accord well with the traditional 
attribution. Only second to it is the colossal head of Caesar in Naples: here the 
wrinkles have set almost into bitterness, as if the giant had at last discovered that 
no mind is broad enough to understand, much less to rule, the world. Realistic to 
repulsiveness is the Pompey of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek in Copenhagen: all 
the brave triumphs of his youth forgotten in the dull obesity of a beaten man. Of 
Augustus we have half a hundred statues, many of them masterly: Augustus the 
boy (in the Vatican), serious, keen, noble—the finest portrait of an actual youth 
in any age; Augustus at thirty (in the British Museum)—a bronze figure of 
buming determination, reminding us of Suetonius’ statement that the Emperor 
could quell a mutiny with a glance; Augustus the priest (in the Terme), a 
profound and pensive face emerging from a prison of drapery; and Augustus 
imperator, found in the ruins of Livia’s villa at Prima Porta, and now in the 
Vatican. The breastplate of this famous figure is covered with esoteric and 
distracting reliefs,”' the pose is stiff, the legs are too mighty for such an invalid; 
but the head has a quiet and self-confident power that reveals the hand and soul 
of a great artist—who could not quite forget the Doryphoros of Polycleitus. 

Livia herself was fortunate in the artist who made the head now in 
Copenhagen. The hair is stately, the bent Roman nose smacks of character, the 
eyes are thoughtful and tender, the lips pretty but firm; this is the woman who 
stood quietly behind Augustus’ throne, overthrew all her rivals and enemies, and 
mastered everybody but her son. Tiberius too fared well; idealized though it is, 
the seated figure in the Lateran Museum is a chef-d’oeuvre worthy of the hand 
that carved the diorite Chephren in Cairo. Claudius was not so lucky; surely the 
sculptor was making fun of him, or illustrating Seneca’s Pumpkinification, when 
he carved him up as a worried Jupiter, fat and amiable and dumb. Nero tried 


hard to develop a sense of beauty, but his real passion was for fame and size; he 
saw no better function for Zenodotus, the Scopas of this age, than to consume his 
time in making a colossus of Nero as Apollo, 117 feet high." Hadrian had it 
removed to the foreground of the Flavian Amphitheater, which thence derived its 
name of Colosseum.” 

With the honest Vespasian sculpture returned to reality. He let himself be 
represented frankly as a veritable plebeian, with coarse features, wrinkled brow, 
bald head, and enormous ears. Kinder is the bust in the Terme, showing a spirit 
harassed with affairs of state, or the businesslike face of the massive head in 
Naples. Titus comes down to us with a like cubical cranium and homely 
countenance; it is hard to think of this stout street vendor as the darling of 
mankind. Domitian had the good sense, in the realistic Flavian age, to have 
himself so hated in life that all his images were ordered destroyed after his death. 

When the artist left the palace and roamed the streets he could give free play 
to the Italic imp of humorous truth. Some old man, surely less equipped with 
wisdom and denarii than the philosopher-premier, posed for the disheveled 
scarecrow once labeled Seneca. Athletes had their muscles immortalized for a 
moment by famous artists; and gladiators, as statues, found entry into the best 
homes, from patrician villas to Farnese palaces. The Roman sculptors relented 
when they handled the figures of women; now and then they carved an irascible 
shrew, but also they molded some Vestal Virgins of a graceful gravity, 
occasional incarnations of tenderness like the Clytie of the British Museum, and 
aristocratic ladies as fragilely charming as the dolls of Watteau or Fragonard.** 
They were adept in the portrayal of children, as in the bronze Boy of the 
Metropolitan Museum, or the /nnocenza of the Capitoline. They could chisel or 
cast the forms of animals with startling vividness, as in the wolves’ heads found 
at Nemi in 1929, or the prancing horses of St. Mark’s. They seldom achieved the 
smooth perfection of the Periclean schools; but that was because they loved the 
individual more than the type, and relished the life-giving imperfections of the 
real. With all their limitations they stand supreme in the history of portrait art. 


VI. PAINTING 


The ancient visitor would have found painting even more popular than 
sculpture in Rome’s temples and dwellings, porticoes and squares. He would 
have come upon many works of old masters there—Polygnotus, Zeuxis, Apelles, 
Protogenes, and others—as dear to the opulent Empire as the paintings of the 
Renaissance are to rich America; and he would have seen in greater abundance, 


through their better preservation, the products of Alexandrian and Roman 
schools. The art was old in Italy, where every wall craved ornament. Once even 
Roman nobles had practiced it; but the Hellenistic invasion had made painting 
Greek and servile, and at last Valerius Maximus marveled that Fabius Pictor 
should have stooped to paint murals in the Temple of Health.** There were 
exceptions: toward the end of the Republic Arellius made a name for himself by 
hiring prostitutes to pose for his goddesses; in the time of Augustus a dumb 
aristocrat, Quintus Pedius, took up painting because his defect closed most 
professions to him; and Nero employed for the interior of his Golden House one 
Amulius, who “painted with the greatest gravity, always in his toga.”*? But such 
men were rari nantes in the crowd of Greeks who, at Rome and Pompeii and 
throughout the peninsula, made copies or variations of Greek paintings on Greek 
or Egyptian themes. 

The art was practically limited to fresco and tempera. In fresco a freshly 
plastered wall was painted with water-moistened colors; in tempera the pigments 
were mixed with an adhesive sizing and laid upon a dry surface. Portrait painters 
sometimes employed an encaustic process in which the tints were fused in hot 
wax. Nero had his picture painted on a canvas 120 feet high—the first known 
use of this material. Painting, as we have seen, was applied to statues, temples, 
stage scenery, and great linen pictures intended for exhibition in triumphs or in 
the Forum; but its favored receptacle was the external or internal wall. The 
Romans seldom placed furniture against a wall or hung pictures there; they 
preferred to use the entire space for one painting, or for a group of related 
designs. In this way the mural became a part of the house, an integral item in the 
architectural design. 

The caustic humor of Vesuvius has preserved for us some 3 500 frescoes- 
more paintings at Pompeii than can be found in all the rest of the classic world. 
Since Pompeii was a minor town we may imagine how many such murals 
brightened the homes and shrines of classic Italy. The best survivors have been 
removed to the Naples Museum; even there their lithe grace impresses us; but 
only the ancients knew them in the full depth of their color and in the 
architectural framework that gave each picture a function and a place. In the 
House of Vettii the murals have been left in situ: in a dining room Dionysus 
surprises the sleeping Ariadne; on the opposite wall Daedalus displays his 
wooden cow to Pasiphaé; at the farther end Hermes looks on calmly as 
Hephaestus fastens Ixion to the torturing wheel; and in another room a 
succession of humorous frescoes shows carefree Cupids parodying the industries 
of Pompeii, including the wine business of the Vettii. The bite of time has 
gnawed into these once brilliant surfaces, but enough remains to shock the 


visitor into modesty; the figures are almost perfectly drawn, and so colorful with 
the flesh of life that they can still make the blood stir lustily in living veins. 

It is by reference to these Pompeian paintings that connoisseurs have tried to 
understand the nature, and classify the periods and styles, of pictorial art in 
ancient Italy. The method is precarious, for Pompeii was more Greek than Latin; 
but what remains of classic painting in Rome and its suburbs falls in tolerably 
well with the Pompeian development. In the First or Incrustation Style (second 
century B.C..) walls were often colored to resemble inlaid marble slabs (crustae), 
as in the “House of Sallust” at Pompeii. In the Second or Architectural Style 
(first century B.c.) the wall was painted to simulate a building or fagade or 
colonnade. Often the columns were represented as seen from within, and open 
country was pictured between them; in this way the artist gave to a probably 
windowless room cool vistas of trees and flowers, fields and streams, peaceful or 
playful animals; the imprisoned dweller could fancy himself in Lucullus’ 
gardens by merely looking at the wall; he might fish or row or hunt, or indulge a 
fondness for birds without suffering their untimeliness; nature was taken into the 
house. The Third or Ornate Style (A.D. 1-50) employed architectural forms purely 
for ornament, and subordinated landscape to figures. In the Fourth or Intricate 
Style (A.D. 50-79) the artist let his fancy riot, invented fantastic structures and 
shapes, placed them in positions gaily scornful of gravity, piled gardens and 
columns, villas and pavilions, upon one another in modernistic disarray,*° and 
occasionally achieved the impressionistic effect of a picture supplemented by 
unconscious memory and suffused with light. In all these kindred styles 
architecture was handmaid and mistress to painting, served it and used it, and 
gave body to a tradition that reawoke, after sixteen centuries, in Nicolas Poussin. 

It is a pity that the subjects of the major extant paintings so seldom venture 
beyond Greek myth. We tire of these same gods and satyrs, heroes and sinners— 
Zeus and Mars, Dionysus and Pan, Achilles and Odysseus, Iphigenia and Medea; 
though a like charge could be brought against the Renaissance. There are a few 
pictures of still life, and here and there a fuller, an innkeeper, or a butcher shines 
on Pompeian walls. Love often dominates the scene: a girl sits brooding over 
some secret longing not unrelated to the Eros who stands beside her; young men 
and women gambol amorously on the grass; Psyches and Cupids frolic as if the 
town had never known anything but love and wine. If we may judge from their 
representation in these murals, the women of Pompeii deserved to have life 
center about their comeliness. We see them engrossed in the game of 
“knucklebones,” or leaning gracefully over a lyre, or composing poetry with a 
meditative stylus at the lips; their faces are quiet with maturity, their forms are 
healthily full, their robes fall about them with Pheidian amplitude and rhythm, 


they walk like Helens conscious of their divinity. One of them performs a 
Bacchic dance, apparently in thin air; her right arm, hand, and foot are as lovely 
as anything in the history of painting. Some male characters must be included 
with these masterpieces: Theseus victor over the Minotaur, Hercules rescuing 
Deianira or adopting Telephus, Achilles angrily surrendering the reluctant 
Briseis; in this last picture every figure nears perfection and Pompeian painting 
is at its best. Humor is represented, too: a disheveled pedagogue stumbles 
forward on his staff; a jolly satyr shakes his shanks in sardonic revelry, a bald 
ribald Silenus is caught in a mood of musical ecstasy. Taverns and brothels came 
in for appropriate decoration, and no eager tourist need be told that Priapus still 
flaunts his precious powers on Pompeian walls. At the other end of the gamut, in 
the Villa Item, is a series of religious pictures, suggesting the use of the place for 
celebrating the Dionysian mysteries: in one fresco a little girl, palsied with piety, 
reads from an apparently sacred book; in another a procession of damsels 
advances, blowing pipes and bringing sacrifice; in a third a nude lady dances on 
tiptoe while a neophyte kneels exhausted by some ritualistic whipping.*’ Finer 
than any of these is a mural found in the ruins of Stabiae, presaging Botticelli 
and called Spring: a woman walks slowly through a garden, gathering flowers; 
only her back is seen, and the graceful turning of her head; but seldom has any 
art conveyed so movingly the poetry of this simple theme. 

The most powerful of all the pictures recovered from these ruins is the Medea 
found at Herculaneum, and preserved in the Naples Museum—a _ brooding 
woman, magnificently draped, meditating the murder of her children; apparently 
this is a copy of the painting for which Caesar paid the artist, Timomachus of 
Byzantium, forty talents ($ 144,000).°” 

Few pictures of such quality have been found in Rome. But in the suburban 
villa of Livia at Prima Porta a supreme example was discovered of that 
landscape painting in which Italy so far excels Greece. The eye is lured as if 
across a court to a marble trellis, beyond which is a jungle of plants and flowers 
so accurately reproduced that botanists can now identify and catalogue them; 
every leaf is carefully drawn and colored; birds perch here and there as if for a 
moment, and insects creep amid the foliage. Only less masterly is the 
“Aldobrandini” Wedding found on the Esquiline in 1606, and enthusiastically 
studied by Rubens, Vandyke, and Goethe. Perhaps it is a copy of a Greek work; 
perhaps it is an original by a Roman Greek, or by a Roman; we can only say that 
these figures—the quiet and timid bride, the goddess who counsels her, the 
mother absorbed in preparations, the maidens waiting to play the lyre and sing— 
are all done with a delicacy and sensitivity that make this mural a distinguished 
relic of classic art. 


Roman painting laid no claim to originality; Greek artists carried with them 
everywhere the same traditions and methods; and even the vague impressionism 
of these pictures may be offshoots of Alexandrian skills. But there is in them a 
fineness of line, and a richness of color, that explain why painters like Apelles 
and Protogenes were held in as high repute as sculptors like Polycleitus and 
Praxiteles. Sometimes the color is as full as if Giorgione had laid it on; 
sometimes the subtle gradations of light and shade suggest Rembrandt; 
sometimes a crude figure catches the ungainly realism of Van Gogh. Perspective 
here is often faulty, and hasty workmanship limps behind mature conception. 
But a fresh vitality redeems these faults, the rhythm of the drapery lures the eye, 
and the woodland scenes must have been a delight to dwellers in a crowded 
town. Our taste today is more restrained; we like to leave a wall its own 
significance, and have hesitated, till yesterday, to cover it with paint. But to the 
Italian a wall was a prison, seldom opening through a window upon the world; 
he wished to forget the barrier, and be deluded by art into some verdant peace. 
Perhaps he was right: better a pictured tree on a wall than a magic casement’s 
prospect of a thousand unkempt rooftops blaspheming the sky and festering in 
the sun. 


VII. ARCHITECTURE 
1. Principles, Materials, and Forms 


We have reserved for the climactic edification of our forgotten visitor the 
greatest of Rome’s arts, that in which she most ably defended herself against the 
Greek invasion, and displayed all her originality, courage, and power. 
Originality, however, is not parthenogenesis; it is, like parentage, a novel 
combination of pre-existing elements. All cultures are eclectic in their youth, as 
education begins with imitation; but when the soul or nation comes of age it 
stamps its character, if it has any, upon all its works and words. Rome, like other 
Mediterranean cities, took the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders from Egypt 
and Greece; but also she took the arch, the vault, and the dome from Asia, and 
with them made such a city of palaces, basilicas, amphitheaters, and baths as the 
earth had not yet beheld. Roman architecture became the art expression of the 
Roman spirit and state: boldness, organization, grandeur, and brutal strength 
raised these unparalleled structures upon the hills. They were the Roman soul in 
stone. 


Most of the leading architects in Rome were Romans, not Greeks. One of 
them, Marcus Vitruvius Pollio, wrote a world classic On Architecture (ca. 27 
B.c..).”""" Having served as military engineer under Caesar in Africa, and as an 
architect under Octavian, Vitruvius retired in old age to formulate the principles 
of Rome’s most honored art. “Nature has not given me stature,” he confessed, 
“my face is homely with years, and illness has stolen my strength; therefore I 
hope to win favor by my knowledge and my book.””? As Cicero and Quintilian 
made philosophy a prerequisite for the orator, so Vitruvius required it of the 
architect; it would improve his purposes while science improved his means; it 
would make him “high-minded, urbane, just, loyal, and without greed; for no 
true work can be done without good faith and clean hands.”*’ He described the 
materials of architecture, the orders and their elements, and the diverse types of 
building in Rome; and added discourses on machinery, water clocks, 
speedometers,'* aqueducts, town planning, and public sanitation. As against the 
rectangular design established by Hippodamus in many Greek cities, Vitruvius 
recommended the radial arrangement used in Alexandria (and modern 
Washington); the Romans, however, continued to lay out their towns on the 
rectangular plan of their camps. He warned Italy that in several localities its 
drinking water led to goiter, and declared that poisoning could come from 
working with lead. He explained sound as a vibratory motion of the air, and 
wrote our oldest extant discussion of architectural acoustics. His book, 
rediscovered in the Renaissance, deeply influenced Leonardo, Palladio, and 
Michelangelo. 

The Romans, says Vitruvius, built with wood, brick, stucco, concrete, stone, 
and marble. Bricks were the usual substance of walls, arches, and vaults, and 
served as a frequent facing for concrete. Stucco too was often used as a facing. It 
was made of sand, lime, marble dust, and water, took a high polish, and was laid 
on in several coats, often to a thickness of three inches; hence it could keep its 
form for nineteen centuries, as in some parts of the Colosseum. In making and 
using concrete the Romans were unrivaled until our time. They took the volcanic 
ash abounding near Naples, mixed it with lime and water, threw in fragments of 
brick, pottery, marble, and stone, and produced, from the second century B.c. 
onward, an opus caementicum as hard as rock, and capable of being poured into 
almost any shape. They cast it as we do, in troughs formed of boards. By its 
means they could cover large unsupported spaces with rigid domes free from the 
lateral thrust of an arched roof; in this way they topped the Pantheon and the 
great baths. Stone was employed for most temples and the more pretentious 
homes. One variety from Cappadocia was so translucent that a temple built with 
it was adequately lighted with all its openings closed.** The conquest of Greece 


brought a taste for marble, which was satisfied first by importing columns, then 
marble, and finally by working the Carrara quarries near Luna. Before Augustus 
marble was largely confined to columns and slabs; in his time it was used as a 
facing for brick and concrete; only in this superficial sense did he leave Rome, 
here and there, a city of marble; walls of solid marble were rare. The Romans 
liked to mingle in the same building the red and gray granite of Egypt, the green 
cipollino of Euboea, the black and yellow marbles of Numidia, with their own 
white Carrara, and with basalt, alabaster, and porphyry. Never had architectural 
material been so complex or so colorful. 

To the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders Rome added the Tuscan and 
Composite styles, and certain modifications. Columns were often monoliths 
instead of superimposed drums. The Doric column received an Ionic base and 
took on a new, unfluted slenderness; the Ionic capital was sometimes given four 
volutes to offer the same appearance from every side; the Corinthian column and 
capital were developed to a delicate beauty beyond any Greek example, but in 
later decades this style was spoiled by undue elaborations. A like excess poured 
flowers over the Ionic volutes to make the Composite capital, as in the Arch of 
Titus; sometimes the volutes ended in animal or human forms suggestive of 
gargoyles and presaging medieval forms. The lavish Romans often mixed 
several orders in the same building, as in the theater of Marcellus; and then 
again, with perverse economy, they left the side columns attached to the cella, as 
in the Maison Carrée at Nimes. Even when the development of the arch had 
taken from columns their old supporting role the Romans added them as 
functionless ornaments—a custom that has survived into our own uncertain age. 


2. The Temples of Rome 


For nearly all her temples Rome kept the Greek trabeate principle-architraves 
(i.e., master beams) upheld by columns and carrying the roof. Augustus was 
conservative in art as in everything else, and most of the shrines built by his 
order clung to the orthodox tradition. From his time onward the emperors 
multiplied homes for their Olympic rivals and clothed their lechery with an 
architectural piety that crowded the hills and blocked the streets with tiled and 
gilded fanes. Jupiter, of course, was their favorite recipient. Among many he had 
one as Jupiter Tonans, the Thunderer; another as Jupiter Stator, who had stayed 
the flight of the Romans in battle; and he shared with Juno and Minerva the 
holiest of Rome’s sanctuaries, atop the Capitoline hill. There in the central cell, 
flanked by a three-storied Corinthian colonnade, was the gold-and-ivory 
colossus of Jupiter Optimus Maximus—Jove the Best and Greatest. Tradition 


ascribed the first form of this supreme house of Roman worship to Tarquinius 
Priscus; it was several times burned down and rebuilt; Stilicho (A.D. 404) stole its 
gold-plated bronze doors to pay his soldiers, and the Vandals carried off the 
gold-plated tiles of the roof. Some fragments of the pavement remain. 


On the northern summit of the same hill rose the Temple of Juno Moneta, 
Juno the Monitor or Guardian; here was the Roman mint, and from its name, of 
course, comes our word for the root of much ambition. On the south side of the 
hill was the shrine of Saturn, the oldest god of the Capitol; the Romans dated its 
first dedication at 497 B.c.; eight Ionic columns and an architrave survive. In the 
Forum, at the foot of the hill, was the little Temple of Janus, god of all 
beginnings; its doors were opened only in time of war, and were closed but three 
times in Rome’s ancient history. At the southeast corner of the Forum stood the 
Temple of Castor and Pollux, erected in 495 B.c.; three slender Corinthian 
columns have come down to us from the reconstruction by Tiberius; they are by 
common consent the finest columns in Rome. 

In his own forum Augustus added a Temple of Mars Ultor—the Avenger- 
vowed before Philippi; three of its majestic columns stand. One end of its cella 
was a semicircular apse, an architectural form destined to become the chancel of 
early Christian churches. On the Palatine Augustus built entirely of marble a 
sumptuous temple to Apollo for the god’s help at Actium; he adorned it with 
sculptures by Myron and Scopas, added a splendid library and an art gallery to 
its enclosure, and did all he could to make men feel that the god had left Greece 
for Rome and had brought with him the spiritual and cultural leadership of the 
world. It was even whispered by Augustus’ friends, now that his mother was 
safely dead, that Apollo, disguised as an agile snake, had begotten the subtle 
prince. 

In the northwest part of the city was a great shrine to Isis, and on the Palatine 
a spacious sanctuary for Cybele. Handsome shelters were provided for 
personified abstractions—Health, Honor, Virtue, Concord, Faith, Fortune, and 
many more. Nearly all of these contained galleries of statuary and painting. In 
his great Temple of Peace Vespasian gathered for the general eye many of the art 
treasures of Nero’s Golden House, and some of the relics of Jerusalem. The 
Temple of Fortuna Virilis, in the Forum Boarium, has the distinction of being 
the most completely preserved of the pre-Augustan buildings in Rome. The 
ladies of the capital frequently worshipped there, for the goddess, they believed, 
would teach them how to conceal their defects from men. 

To these and a hundred other temples in the classic rectangular style the 
architects of Rome added several circular temples, which revealed a new 


mastery of the problems presented by a dome. Tradition derived this type from 
the round hut of Romulus, religiously preserved on the Palatine for many 
centuries. Almost as old was the pretty Aedes Vestae, or House of Vesta, near 
the Temple of Castor and Pollux; its circular cella, faced with white marble, was 
enclosed by handsome Corinthian columns, and its roof was a dome of gilded 
brass. Adjoining it was the Palace of the Vestals—eighty-four rooms built 
cloisterwise around a peristyled court, the Atrium Vestae. The Pantheon was not 
yet a circular temple; as built by Agrippa it was rectangular, but had a circular 
plaza before it; Hadrian’s architects raised over this space the round temple and 
mighty dome which are still among the bravest works of man. 


3. The Arcuate Revolution 


Rome was greater in her secular than in her sacred architecture. For here she 
could escape the bondage of tradition and unite engineering with art—utility and 
power with beauty and form—in a manner all her own. The principle of Greek 
architecture had been the straight line (however delicately modulated as in the 
Parthenon): the vertical column, the horizontal architrave, the triangular 
pediment. The principle of specifically Roman architecture was to be the curve. 
The Romans wanted grandeur, audacity, size; but they could not roof their vast 
buildings on rectilinear and trabeate principles except by a maze of impeding 
columns. They solved the problem with the arch, usually in its rounded form; 
with the vault, which is a prolonged arch; and with the dome, which is a rotated 
arch. Perhaps Roman generals and their aides had brought from Egypt and Asia 
a growing familiarity with arcuate shapes, and had reawakened early Roman and 
Etruscan traditions long overwhelmed by orthodox Greek styles. Now Rome 
employed the arch on so great a scale that the whole art of building took from 
this form a new and lasting name. By laying a web of brick ribs along the lines 
of strain before pouring concrete into the wooden frame of the roof, the Romans 
developed the articulated vault; by crossing two cylindrical or barrel vaults at 
right angles they produced a network of ribs and groins that could sustain a 
heavier superstructure and bear more lateral thrust. These were the principles of 
Rome’s arcuate revolution. 

It was in the great baths and amphitheaters that the new style reached its 
completion. The baths of Agrippa, Nero, and Titus were the first of a long series 
that culminated in the Baths of Diocletian. They were monumental buildings of 
concrete faced with stucco or brick, and rising to majestic heights. The interiors 
were richly decorated with marble and mosaic pavements, varicolored columns, 
coffered ceilings, paintings, and statuary. They were equipped with dressing 


rooms, hot and cold baths, an intermediate room of warm air, swimming pools, 
palaestras, libraries, reading rooms, research rooms, lounges, and probably art 
galleries. Most of the chambers were centrally heated by large clay pipes 
running under floors and within the walls. These thermae were the most 
spacious and sumptuous public buildings ever erected, and they have never been 
equaled in their class. They were part of that socialism of recreation with which 
the principate excused its growing monarchy.* 

This same paternalism built the greatest theaters in history. Those of Rome 
were much fewer but larger than those of modern capitals. The smallest was that 
which Cornelius Balbus built in the Field of Mars (13 B.c.), seating 7700; 
Augustus rebuilt Pompey’s theater, seating 17,500; he completed another, named 
for Marcellus, seating 20,500. Unlike Greek theaters, these were walled, and the 
stands were supported by arched and vaulted masonry instead of resting on the 
slope of a hill. Only the stage was roofed; but often the audience was sheltered 
from the sun by a linen awning (velarium), which in Pompey’s theater covered a 
space 550 feet wide. Over the entrances were boxes for dignitaries and 
magnates. Some stages had curtains which, when the play began, were not raised 
aloft, but lowered into a groove. The stage was elevated some five feet. Its 
background usually took the form of an elaborate building which, extending 
from wing to wing, helped the actors to throw their voices out over the immense 
audiences. Seneca speaks of “stage mechanics who invent scaffolding that goes 
aloft of its own accord, or floors that rise silently into the air.”°*? A change of 
scene was effected by revolving prisms, or by moving a set into the wings or into 
the loft, thereby exposing the next. Acoustics were aided by sinking hollow jars 
into the floor and walls of the stage.*° The auditorium was cooled by rivulets of 
water running along the passages; sometimes a mixture of water, wine, and 
crocus juice was conducted by pipes to the highest tiers and thence scattered 
over the audience as a perfumed spray.**° Statues adorned the interior, and large 
pictures were painted as scenery. Probably no theater or opera house in the world 
today could equal the size and splendor of Pompey’s. 

More popular still were the circus, the stadium, and the amphitheater. Rome 
had several stadiums, used chiefly for athletic contests. Horse or chariot races, 
and some spectacles, were presented at the Circus Flaminius in the Field of 
Mars, or, More usually, at the Circus Maximus as rebuilt by Caesar between the 
Palatine and Aventine hills. This was an immense ellipse 2200 feet long and 705 
feet wide, with wooden seats on three sides for 180,000 spectators.**> We may 
judge the wealth of Rome by noting that Trajan rebuilt these seats in marble. 

By comparison the Colosseum was a modest structure, seating only 50,000. 
Its plan was not new; the cities of Greek Italy had long since had amphitheaters; 


Curio, as we have seen, composed one in 53 B.c.; Caesar built another in 46, 
Statilius Taurus another in 29 B.c.. The Flavian Amphitheater, as Rome called 
the Colosseum, was begun by Vespasian and finished by Titus (A.D. 80); the 
architect’s name is unknown. Vespasian chose as its site the lake in the gardens 
of Nero’s Golden House, between the Caelian and Palatine hills. It was 
constructed of travertine stone in an ellipse 1790 feet around. Its external wall 
rose 157 feet and was divided into three stories, the first partly supported by 
Tuscan-Doric, the second by Ionic, the third by Corinthian, columns, with an 
arch in each intercolumnar space. The main corridors were roofed with barrel 
vaults, sometimes crossed in the style of medieval cloisters. The interior was 
also divided into three tiers, each upheld by arches, divided into concentric rings 
of boxes or seats, and cut by stairways into cunei, “wedges.” The aspect of the 
interior today is that of a mass of masonry into which some giant artisan has cut 
the arches, passages, and seats. Statues and other decorations adorned the whole, 
and many rows of seats were in marble. There were eighty entrances, two of 
them reserved for the emperor and his suite; these entrances and the exits 
(vomitoria) could empty the gigantic bowl in a few minutes. The arena, 287 by 
180 feet, was surrounded by a fifteen-foot wall topped with an iron grating to 
protect brutes from beasts. The Colosseum is not a beautiful building, and its 
very immensity reveals a certain coarseness, as well as grandeur, in the Roman 
character. It is only the most imposing of all the ruins left by the classic world. 
The Romans built like giants; it would have been too much to ask that they 
should finish like jewelers. 


Roman art had taken over in eclectic confusion the Attic, Asiatic, and 
Alexandrian styles—restraint, immensity, and elegance; it never quite combined 
them into that organic unity which is one requisite of beauty. There is something 
Oriental in the crude strength of the typically Roman buildings; they are awe- 
inspiring rather than beautiful; even Hadrian’s Pantheon is a structural marvel 
rather than an artistic whole. Except in certain moments, as in the Augustan 
reliefs and the glass, we must not look here for delicacy of feeling or refinement 
of execution; we must expect an engineer’s art that seeks the perfection of 
stability, economy, and use, a parvenu’s infatuation with immensity and 
Omament, a soldier’s insistence on realism, a warrior’s art of overwhelming 
force. The Romans did not finish like jewelers because conquerors do not 
become jewelers. They finished like conquerors. 

Without doubt they created the most influential and fascinating city in 
history. They made a plastic, pictorial, and structural art that every man could 
understand, and a city that every citizen could use. The free masses were poor, 


but in some measure they owned much of the wealth of Rome: they ate the corn 
of the state, they sat at almost no cost in the theaters, the circuses, the 
amphitheaters, and the stadiums; they exercised, refreshed, amused, and 
educated themselves in the baths, they enjoyed the shade of a hundred 
colonnades, and walked under decorated porticoes that covered many miles of 
street and three miles in the Field of Mars alone. Never had the world seen such 
a metropolis. At its center a tumultuous Forum busy with business, resounding 
with oratory, alive with empire-shaking debates; then a ring of majestic temples, 
basilicas, palaces, theaters, and baths, in a profusion without parallel; then a ring 
of humming shops and teeming tenements; still another ring of homes and 
gardens, again with temples and public baths; and last of all, a circle of villas 
and estates pushing the city into the countryside and binding the mountains with 
the sea: this was the Rome of the Caesars—proud, powerful, brilliant, 
materialistic, cruel, iniquitous, chaotic, and sublime. 


I Cf. the map of Rome on the flyleaf of this volume. 


II Vitruvius describes these hypocausta as introduced about 100 B.c.."" By A.D. 10 they were fairly common, 
particularly in the north, and even in Britain, which is slowly recapturing the idea. 


III The Syrians and Egyptians, some 200 years before Christ, had discovered that the fusion of sand with an 
alkaline substance at a high temperature produced a semitransparent liquid of greenish color (due to the iron 
oxide in the sand); that the addition of manganese and lead oxide rendered the product colorless and fully 
transparent; and that different shades could be induced by different chemicals—blue, for example, by 
cobalt. The fluid paste was shaped by hand or blown into molds; or the paste was allowed to harden, and 
then cut on a wheel. 


'Y This vase of superimposed layers of glass was probably of Greek origin. It was found near Rome in 1770, 
was bought by the Duke of Portland, and was lent to the British Museum in 1810. In 1845 a maniac 
smashed it into 250 pieces, but it was so successfully restored that when the then Duke offered it for sale in 
1929 he received a bid of $152,000. The bid was rejected as too low.’ 


V The largest fragments were till recently in the Museo delle Terme at Rome; others were in the Vatican, 
the Uffizi Gallery at Florence, and in the Louvre. 


* They portray the return of the Parthian standards, the submission of the conquered provinces, the fertility 
of the earth (Terra Mater) at peace, and the mantle of protection spread over all by Jove. 


‘' With its pedestal, 153. The Statue of Liberty, without its base, is 104 feet in height. 


VII Some students suspect the work of being a third-century forgery, but the evidence inclines toward 
authenticity.” 


VY" More accurately, odometers. A peg attached to the axle of the wheel advanced by a cog a smaller wheel, 
whose much slower revolution caused a pebble to fall into a box.” 


IX The Roman baths provided models for many modern structures faced with like problems of covering 
great spaces with a minimum of obstruction. The Pennsylvania Station and Grand Central Terminal in New 
York are outstanding examples. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Epicurean Rome 


30 B.C.-A.D. 96 


I. THE PEOPLE 


Ler us enter these dwellings, temples, theaters, and baths, and see how these 
Romans lived; we shall find them more interesting than their art. We must at the 
outset recall that by Nero’s time they were only geographically Roman. The 
conditions that Augustus had failed to check—celibacy, childlessness, abortion, 
and infanticide among the older stocks, manumission and comparative fertility 
among the new—had transformed the racial character, the moral temper, even 
the physiognomy, of the Roman people. 

Once the Romans had been precipitated into parentage by the impetus of sex, 
and lured to it by anxiety for the post-mortem care of their graves; now the upper 
and middle classes had learned to separate sex from parentage, and were 
skeptical about the afterworld. Once the rearing of children had been an 
obligation of honor to the state, enforced by public opinion; now it seemed 
absurd to demand more births in a city crowded to the point of redolence. On the 
contrary, wealthy bachelors and childless husbands continued to be courted by 
sycophants longing for legacies. “Nothing,” said Juvenal, “will so endear you to 
your friends as a barren wife.”' “Crotona,” says a character in Petronius, “has 
only two classes of inhabitants—flatterers and flattered; and the sole crime there 
is to bring up children to inherit your money. It is like a battlefield at rest: 
nothing but corpses and the crows that pick them.”* Seneca consoled a mother 
who had lost her only child by reminding her how popular she would now be; 
for “with us childlessness gives more power than it takes away.” The Gracchi 
had been a family of twelve children; probably not five families of such 
abundance could be found in Nero’s age in patrician or equestrian Rome. 
Marriage, which had once been a lifelong economic union, was now among a 
hundred thousand Romans a passing adventure of no great spiritual significance, 
a loose contract for the mutual provision of physiological conveniences or 
political aid. To escape the testatory disabilities of the unmarried some women 


took eunuchs as contraceptive husbands;* some entered into sham wedlock with 
poor men on the understanding that the wife need bear no children and might 
have as many lovers as she pleased.’ Contraception was practiced in both its 
mechanical and chemical forms.° If these methods failed there were many ways 
of procuring abortion. Philosophers and the law condemned it, but the finest 
families practiced it. “Poor women,” says Juvenal, “endure the perils of 
childbirth, and all the troubles of nursing . . . but how often does a gilded bed 
harbor a pregnant woman? So great is the skill, so powerful the drugs, of the 
abortionist!” Nevertheless, he tells the husband, “rejoice; give her the potion... 
for were she to bear the child you might find yourself the father of an 
Ethiopian.”’ In so enlightened a society infanticide was rare.' 

The infertility of the moneyed classes was so offset by immigration and the 
fecundity of the poor that the population of Rome and the Empire continued to 
grow. Beloch estimated it at 800,000 for the Rome of the early Empire, Gibbon 
at 1,200,000, Marquardt at 1,600,000." Beloch computed the population of the 
Empire at 54,000,000, Gibbon at 120,000,000.'' The aristocracy was as 
numerous as before, but it was almost wholly altered in origin. We hear no more 
of the Aemilii, Claudii, Fabii, Valerii; only the Cornelii remained of the proud 
clans that, as late as Caesar, had strutted their Rome. Some had vanished through 
war or political execution; others had faded out through family limitation, 
physiological degeneration, or an impoverishment that had lowered them into 
the plebeian mass. Their places had been taken by Roman businessmen, Italian 
municipal dignitaries, and provincial nobles. In A.D. 56 a senator declared that 
“most of the knights, and many of the senators, were descendants of slaves.”'” 
After a generation or two the new optimates adopted the ways of their 
predecessors, had fewer children and more luxuries, and surrendered to 
inundation from the East. 

First had come the Greeks—not so much from the mainland as from 
Cyrenaica, Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor. They were eager, clever, facile semi- 
Orientals; many of them small traders or import merchants; some of them 
scientists, writers, teachers, artists, physicians, musicians, actors; some sincerely, 
some venally, devoted to philosophy; some of them able administrators and 
financiers, many of them without moral scruple, nearly all without religious 
belief. The majority had come as slaves and were not an ideal selection; freed, 
they kept their external servility, their internal hatred and scorn of the rich 
Roman who lived intellectually on the cultural leavings of ancient Hellas. The 
streets of the capital were now noisy with restless and voluble Greeks; the Greek 
language was more often heard there than the Latin; if one wished to be read by 
all classes he had to write in Greek. Nearly all the early Christians in Rome 


spoke Greek; so did the Syrians, the Egyptians, and the Jews. A large colony of 
Egyptians—traders, artisans, artists—lived in the Field of Mars. Syrians, thin, 
affable, shrewd, were everywhere in the capital, busy with trade, handicrafts, 
secretarial work, finance, and chicanery. 

The Jews were already in Caesar’s time a substantial element in the 
population of the capital. A few had come as early as 140 B.c..;'? many had been 
brought to Rome as war captives after Pompey’s campaign of 63 B.c. They were 
rapidly emancipated, partly by their industry and thrift, partly because their strict 
adherence to their religious customs was inconvenient for their masters. By 59 
B.c. there were so many Jewish citizens in the assemblies that Cicero represented 
opposition to them as political temerity.'* In general the republican party was 
hostile to the Jews, the populares and the emperors were friendly.’ "' By the end 
of the first century they numbered some 20,000 in the capital.'® They lived 
mostly on the west side of the Tiber, where they suffered periodically from the 
floods. They worked on the near-by docks, engaged in handicrafts and retail 
business, and peddled goods through the city. There were some rich men among 
them, but only a few great merchants; Syrians and Greeks dominated 
international commerce. Synagogues were numerous in Rome, and each had its 
school, its scribes, and its gerousia, or senate of elders.'? The separatism of the 
Jews, their scorn of polytheism and image worship, the severity of their morals, 
their refusal to attend the theaters or the games, their strange customs and 
ceremonies, their poverty and resultant uncleanliness, led to the usual racial 
antagonisms. Juvenal denounced their fertility, Tacitus their monotheism, 
Ammianus Marcellinus their fondness for garlic.*? Bad feeling was heightened 
by the bloody capture of Jerusalem, and the procession of Jewish captives and 
sacred spoils featured in the triumph of Titus and in the reliefs on his arch. 
Vespasian heaped insult upon injury by ordering that the half shekel paid 
annually by the Jews of the Dispersion for the upkeep of the Temple at 
Jerusalem should henceforth be contributed yearly to the rebuilding of Rome. 
Nevertheless, many educated Romans admired Jewish monotheism; some were 
converted to Judaism, and several, even of high family, observed the Jewish 
Sabbath as a day of worship and rest.*' 

If we add to the Greeks, the Syrians, the Egyptians, and the Jews some 
Numidians, Nubians, and Ethiopians from Africa; a few Arabs, Parthians, 
Cappadocians, Armenians, Phrygians, and Bithynians from Asia; powerful 
“barbarians” from Dalmatia, Thrace, Dacia, and Germany; mustachioed nobles 
from Gaul, poets and peasants from Spain, and “tattooed savages from Britain”? 
—we get an ethnic picture of a very heterogeneous and cosmopolitan Rome. 
Martial marveled at the pliable facility with which the courtesans of Rome 


readjusted their language and their charms to so varied and polyglot a clientele.*° 
Juvenal complained that the Orontes, Syria’s great river, was flowing into the 
Tiber,* and Tacitus described the capital as “the cesspool of the world.”*° 
Oriental faces, ways, dress, words, gestures, quarrels, ideas, and faiths made up a 
great part of the city’s seething life. By the third century the government would 
be an Oriental monarchy; by the fourth the religion of Rome would be an 
Oriental creed, and the masters of the world would kneel to the god of the slaves. 

There were elements of nobility in this motley crowd. It showed its contempt 
of Nero’s mistress Poppaea when angry senators dared not speak, and it stormed 
the senate house to protest the wholesale slaughter of Pedanius Secundus’ 
slaves.*° The simple virtues of the common man were not wanting in it; the 
family life of the Jews was exemplary, and the little Christian communities were 
troubling the pleasure-mad pagan world with their piety and their decency. But 
most of the inflowing peoples had literally been demoralized by uprootage from 
their native surroundings, cultures, and moral codes; years of slavery had 
destroyed in them that self-respect which is the backbone of upright conduct; 
and daily friction with groups of different customs had worn away still more of 
their custom-made morality. If Rome had not engulfed so many men of alien 
blood in so brief a time, if she had passed all these newcomers through her 
schools instead of her slums, if she had treated them as men with a hundred 
potential excellences, if she had occasionally closed her gates to let assimiliation 
catch up with infiltration, she might have gained new racial and literary vitality 
from the infusion, and might have remained a Roman Rome, the voice and 
citadel of the West. The task was too great. The victorious city was doomed by 
the vastness and diversity of her conquests, her native blood was diluted in the 
ocean of her subjects, her educated classes were drawn down by the power of 
numbers to the culture of those who had been her slaves. Much breeding 
overcame good breeding; the fertile conquered became masters in the sterile 
master’s house. 


I. EDUCATION 


We do not know much of Roman childhood, but we can judge from Roman 
art and epitaphs that when children came they were loved not wisely but too 
well. Juvenal interrupts his wrath to write a tender passage on the good examples 
we must place before our children’s eyes, the evil sights and sounds we must 
keep from them, the respect that we should show them even in the excesses of 
our love.*’ Favorinus, in a discourse premimicking Rousseau, begged mothers to 


nurse their babes.*? Seneca and Plutarch spoke to the same effect, which was 
slight indeed; wet-nursing was the rule in all families that could afford it, with 
no evident tragedies ensuing.'Y 

Early education came from the nurse, who was usually Greek. There were 
fairy tales beginning, “Once upon a time a king and a queen. . .” Primary 
schooling was still entrusted to private enterprise. Rich men often hired tutors 
for their children, but Quintilian, like Emerson, warned against this as depriving 
the child of formative friendships and stimulating rivalries. Ordinarily the boy 
and girl of the free classes entered at the age of seven an elementary school, 
accompanied each way by a paedagogus (“child-leader”) to guard his safety and 
his morals. Such schools existed everywhere in the Empire, even in small 
country towns; the wall scribblings at Pompeii suggest a general literacy, and 
probably education was then as widespread in the Mediterranean world as at any 
time before or since. Both the paedagogus and the teacher (ludi magister, 
“schoolmaster”) were usually Greek freedmen or slaves. In Horace’s youth and 
native town each pupil paid the teacher eight asses (forty-eight cents) monthly; *° 
350 years later Diocletian fixed the maximum fee for the elementary teacher at 
fifty denarii ($20) per month per pupil; we may judge from this the rise of the 
teacher and the fall of the as. 

About the age of thirteen the successful student, of either sex, was graduated 
into a secondary or high school; Rome had twenty of these in A.D. 130. Here the 
scholars studied more grammar, the Greek language, Latin and Greek literature, 
music, astronomy, history, mythology, and philosophy, generally through 
lecture-commentaries on the classic poets. Up to this point the girls seem to have 
taken the same courses as the boys, but they often sought additional instruction 
in music and dancing. Since the secondary teachers (grammatici) were nearly 
always Greek freedmen, they naturally emphasized Greek literature and history; 
Roman culture took on a Greek tint, until by the end of the second century 
almost all higher education was given in Greek, and Latin literature was 
swallowed up in the general Hellenic koiné and culture of the age. 

The Roman equivalent of our college and university education was provided 
in the schools of the rhetors. The Empire bristled with rhetoricians who spoke 
for their clients in court, or wrote speeches for them, or gave public lectures, or 
taught their art to pupils, or did all four. Many of them traveled from city to city, 
speaking on literature, philosophy, or politics, and giving exhibitions of how to 
handle any subject with oratorical skill. The younger Pliny tells of the Greek 
Isaeus, then sixty-three years old: 


He proposes several questions for discussion, gives his audience liberty to call for any they 
please, and sometimes even to say what side of it he should defend; whereupon he rises, dons his 


gown, and begins. . . . He introduces his theme with great propriety, his narrative is clear, his 


controversy ingenious, his logic forcible, and his rhetoric sublime.?! 


Such men might open a school, employ assistants, and gather a large student 
body. Pupils entered about their sixteenth year, and paid fees as high as 2000 
sesterces per course. The chief subjects were oratory, geometry, astronomy, and 
philosophy—which included much that is now termed science. These 
constituted a “liberal education”—i.e., one designed for a well-to-do freeman 
(homo liber), who would presumably have no physical work to perform. 
Petronius complained, as every generation does, that education unfitted youth 
for the problems of maturity: “The schools are to blame for the gross foolishness 
of our young men, since in them they see or hear nothing at all of the affairs of 
everyday life.”°* We can only say that they gave the assiduous student that 
clarity and quickness of thought which have distinguished the legal profession 
in all ages, and that capacity for unscrupulous eloquence which marked the 
orators of Rome. Apparently no degrees were granted in these schools. The 
student might stay as long, and take as many courses, as he liked; Aulus Gellius 
remained till he was twenty-five. Women also attended, some after marriage. 
Those who wished further instruction went to Athens for philosophy at its 
bubbling source, to Alexandria for medicine, or to Rhodes for the last subtleties 
of rhetoric. Cicero spent $4000 a year maintaining his son in the university of 
Athens. 

By Vespasian’s time the schools of rhetoric had so grown in number and 
influence that the wily Emperor thought it advisable to bring the more important 
ones in the capital under governmental control by paying their head professors a 
state salary—the highest being 100,000 sesterces ($10,000) a year. We do not 
know to how many teachers or cities Vespasian extended this subsidy. We hear 
of private endowments for higher education, such as the younger Pliny 
established at Comum.* Trajan provided scholarships for 5000 boys who had 
less money than brains. By the reign of Hadrian governmental financing of 
secondary schools had been adopted in many municipalities throughout the 
Empire, and a pension fund had been set aside for retired teachers. Hadrian and 
Antoninus exempted the leading professors of each city from taxation and other 
civic burdens. Education reached its height while superstition grew, morals 
declined, and literature decayed. 


III. THE SEXES 


The moral life of youth was carefully guarded in the girl, leniently supervised 
in the young man. The Roman, like the Greek, readily condoned the resort of 
men to prostitutes. The profession was legalized and restricted; brothels 
(lupanaria) were by law kept outside the city walls and could open only at night; 
prostitutes (meretrices) were registered by the aediles and were required to wear 
the toga instead of the stola. Some women enrolled as prostitutes to avoid the 
legal penalties of detected adultery. Fees were adjusted to bring promiscuity 
within the reach of every pocketbook; we have heard of the “quarter-of-an-as 
woman.” But there was now a rising number of educated courtesans who sought 
to win patrons by poetry, singing, music, dancing, and cultured conversation. 
One did not have to go outside the walls to find these or other ladies of easy 
persuasion; Ovid assures us that they could be met under the porticoes, at the 
circus, in the theater, “as numerous as stars in the sky”;** and Juvenal found 
them in the precincts of temples, particularly that of Isis, a goddess lenient to 
love.*° Christian authors charged that prostitution was practiced within the cellas 
and between the altars of Roman temples.”° 

Male prostitutes were also available. Condemned by law, tolerated by custom, 
homosexualism flourished with Oriental abandon. “I am stricken with the heavy 
dart of love,” sings Horace—and for whom?—“for Lyciscus, who claims in 
tenderness to outdo any woman”; from this passion he can be freed “only by 
another flame for some fair maid or slender youth.”*’ Martial’s choicest 
epigrams turn upon pederasty; and one of Juvenal’s least publishable satires 
represents the complaint of a woman against this outrageous competition. 
Erotic poetry of indifferent worth and gender, the Priapeia, circulated freely 
among sophisticated youths and immature adults. 

Marriage contended bravely with these rival outlets and, helped by anxious 
parents and matrimonial brokers, managed to find at least temporary husbands 
for nearly every girl. Unmarried women above nineteen were considered “old 
maids,” but they were rare. The betrothed couple seldom saw each other; there 
was no courtship, not even a word for it; Seneca complained that everything else 
was tested before purchase, but not the bride by the groom.” Sentimental 
attachment before marriage was uncommon; love poetry was addressed to 
married women or to women whom the poet never thought of marrying; and 
women’s escapades came after marriage, as under similar conditions in medieval 
and modern France. The elder Seneca assumed widespread adultery among 
Roman women,“ and his philosopher son thought that a married woman content 
with two lovers was a paragon of fidelity.*‘ “Pure women,” sang the cynical 
Ovid, “are only those who have not been asked; and a man who is angry at his 
wife’s amours is a mere rustic.”** These may be literary conceits; more reliable 


is the simple epitaph of Quintus Vespillo to his wife: “Seldom do marriages last 
without divorce until death; but ours continued happily for forty-one years.”* 
Juvenal tells of a woman who married eight times in five years.“* Having been 
wed for property or politics rather than for love, some women considered their 
duty fulfilled if they surrendered their dowries to their husbands and their 
persons to their lovers. “Did we not agree,” an adulteress in Juvenal explained to 
her unexpected husband, “that we should both do as we liked?’* The 
“emancipation” of women was as complete then as now, barring the formalities 
of the franchise and the letter of dead laws. Legislation kept women subject, 
custom made them free. 

In a number of cases emancipation, as in our time, meant industrialization. 
Some women worked in shops or factories, especially in the textile trades; some 
became lawyers and doctors;*° some became politically powerful; the wives of 
provincial governors reviewed and addressed troops.*” The Vestal Virgins 
secured political appointments for their friends, and the women of Pompeii 
announced their political preferences on the walls. Conservatives moaned and 
gloated over the apparent fulfillment of Cato’s warning that if women achieved 
equality they would turn it into mastery. Juvenal was horrified to find women 
actresses, athletes, gladiators, poets;*® Martial describes them as fighting wild 
beasts, even lions, in the arena;*° Statius tells of women dying in such jousts.”° 
Ladies rode through the streets in sedan chairs, “exposing themselves on every 
side to the view”;°' they conversed with men in porticoes, parks, gardens, and 
temple courts; they accompanied them to private or public banquets, to the 
amphitheater and the theater, where “their bare shoulders,” said Ovid, “give you 
something charming to contemplate.”°* It was a gay, colorful, multisexual 
society that would have astonished the Periclean Greeks. In the spring 
fashionable women filled the boats, shores, and villas of Baiae and other resorts 
with their laughter, their proud beauty, their amorous audacities, and political 
intrigue. Old men denounced them longingly. 

Frivolous or immoral women were then, as now, a conspicuous minority. 
Quite as numerous—though not always distinct—were the ladies who fell in 
love with art, religion, or literature. Sulpicia’s verses were thought worthy of 
being handed down with those of Tibullus; they were highly erotic, but as they 
were addressed to her husband they were almost virtuous.°? Martial’s friend 
Theophila was a philosopher, a real expert on the Stoic and Epicurean systems. 
Some women busied themselves in philanthropy and social service, gave 
temples, theaters, and porticoes to their towns, and contributed as patronesses to 
collegia. An inscription at Lanuvium speaks of a curia mulierum, “an assembly 
of women”; Rome had a conventus matronarum; perhaps Italy had a national 


federation of women’s clubs. In any case, after reading Martial and Juvenal, we 
are disconcerted to find so many good women in Rome. Octavia faithful to 
Antony through every betrayal, and rearing devotedly his exotic children; 
Antonia her loving daughter, the chaste widow of Drusus, and the perfect mother 
of Germanicus; Mallonia, who publicly reproved Tiberius for his wickedness 
and then killed herself; Arria Paeta, who, when Caecina Paetus was ordered by 
Claudius to die, plunged a dagger into her breast and, dying, handed the weapon 
to her husband with the assuring words, “It does not hurt”;** Paulina, who tried 
to die with Seneca; Politta, who, when Nero had her husband executed, began to 
starve herself, and, when the same sentence came to her father, joined him in 
suicide;? Epicharis, the freedwoman who suffered every torture rather than 
betray the conspiracy of Piso; the unnumbered women who concealed and 
protected their husbands in the proscriptions, went with them into exile, or like 
Fannia, wife of Helvidius, defended them at great risk and cost: these alone 
would tip the scale against all the trollops of Martial’s epigrams and Juvenal’s 
stings. 

Behind such heroines were the nameless wives whose marital fidelity and 
maternal sacrifices sustained the whole structure of Roman life. The old Roman 
virtues—pietas, gravitas, simplicitas—the mutual devotion of parents and 
children, a sober sense of responsibility, an avoidance of extravagance or display 
—still survived in Roman homes. The refined and wholesome families described 
in Pliny’s letters did not suddenly begin with Nerva and Trajan; they had existed 
quietly through the age of the despots; they had survived the espionage of 
emperors, the debasement of a helpless populace, the vulgarity of the 
demimonde. We catch glimpses of such homes in the epitaphs of mate to mate 
and of parents to children. “Here,” reads one, “lie the bones of Urbilia, wife of 
Primus. She was dearer to me than life. She died at twenty-three, beloved of all. 
Farewell, my consolation!” And another: “To my dear wife, with whom I passed 
eighteen happy years. For love of her I have sworn never to remarry.”°° We can 
picture these women in their homes—spinning wool, scolding and educating 
their children, directing servants, carefully administering their modest funds, and 
sharing with their husbands in the immemorial worship of the household gods. 
Despite her immorality it was Rome, not Greece, that raised the family to new 
heights in the ancient world. 


IV. DRESS 


If we may judge from a few hundred statues, the Roman males of Nero’s day 
were stouter and softer in figure and features than the men of the young 
Republic. World rule kept many of them characteristically hard and stern, fearful 
rather than lovable; but food and wine and sloth had rounded many others into 
shapes that would have scandalized the Scipios. They still shaved, or, more 
usually, were shaved by barbers (tonsores). A youth’s first shave was a holyday 
in his life; often he piously dedicated his original whiskers to a god.”’ Common 
Romans continued the republican tradition and had their hair cut close, or even 
cropped, but an increasing number of dandies had theirs curled; Mark Antony 
and Domitian are so represented. Many men wore wigs, some had the semblance 
of hair painted on their pates.** All classes, indoors and out, now dressed in a 
simple tunic or blouse; the toga was donned only for formal occasions, by clients 
at receptions and by patricians in the Senate or at the games. Caesar wore a 
purple toga as a sign of office; many dignitaries imitated him; but soon the 
purple robe became a prerogative of the emperors. There were no irksome 
trousers, no elusive buttons, no drooping hose; but in the second century men 
began to wrap their legs with fasciae, or bands. Footwear ranged from the sandal 
—a leather or cork sole attached Nipponwise by a thong between the big and 
second toes—to the high shoe of full leather, or of leather and cloth, usually 
worn with the toga in synthesis or full dress. 

Roman women of the early Empire, as seen in frescoes and statuary and on 
coins, were much like the women of the United States at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, except that they were nearly all brunette. Their figures were 
moderately slender, and their robes gave their carriage a hypnotic grace. They 
knew the value of sunshine, exercise, and fresh air; some brandished dumbbells, 
some swam assiduously, some dieted; others reined in their bosoms with stays.°° 
Feminine hair was usually combed back and bound in a knot behind the neck, 
often enclosed in a net, and tied with a band or ribbon over the head. Later 
fashions demanded a loftier coiffure, supported by wire and elaborated with a 
wig of blonde hair imported from German maids.®’ A woman of fashion might 
occupy several slaves for hours in manicuring her nails and dressing her hair.** 

Cosmetics were as varied as today. Juvenal describes “beautification” as one 
of the most important technologies of the age; physicians, queens, and poets 
wrote volumes on the subject.°* A Roman lady’s boudoir was an arsenal of 
cosmetic instruments—tweezers, scissors, razors, files, brushes, combs, strigils, 
hair nets, wigs—and jars or phials of perfumes, creams, oils, pastes, pumice 
stone, soaps. Depilatories were used to remove hair, scented ointments to wave it 
or fix it. Many women applied to their faces a nocturnal mask of dough and 
asses’ milk in a mixture concocted by Poppaea, who found it helpful in repairing 


a bad complexion; therefore asses followed her in all her travels; sometimes she 
took a whole herd with her and bathed in asses’ milk.®’ Faces were whitened or 
rouged with paint, brows and eyelashes were dyed black or painted over, 
sometimes the veins of the temple were traced with delicate lines of blue.™ 
Juvenal complained that a rich woman “reeks of Poppaean ointments that stick 
to the lips of her unfortunate husband,” who never sees her face. Ovid found 
these arts disillusioning and advised the ladies to conceal them from their lovers 
—all but the combing of their hair, which entranced him.°° 

Delicate lingerie was now added to the simple feminine garments of pre- 
Hannibalic Rome. Scarfs fell over the shoulders, and veils made an alluring 
mystery of the face. In winter soft furs caressed affluent forms. Silk was so 
common that men as well as women wore it. Silk and linen were colored with 
costly dyes; Romans often paid a thousand denarii for a pound of double-dyed 
Tyrian wool.°’ Embroideries of gold and silver thread decorated dresses, 
curtains, carpets, and coverlets. Women’s shoes were made of soft leather or 
cloth, sometimes elaborately cut into an openwork pattern; they might be 
trimmed with gold and beset with jewelry;® and high heels were often added to 
remedy the shortcomings of nature. 

Jewelry was an important part of a woman’s equipment. Rings, earrings, 
necklaces, amulets, bracelets, breast chains, brooches, were necessities of life. 
Lollia Paulina once wore a dress covered from head to foot with emeralds and 
pearls, and carried with her the receipts showing that they cost 40,000,000 
sesterces.°? Pliny describes over a hundred varieties of precious stones used in 
Rome. Expert imitations of these provided a busy industry; Roman “emeralds” 
of glass were superior to modern forgeries and were sold as genuine by jewelers 
as late as the nineteenth century.’” Men as well as women were fond of large and 
conspicuous stones. One senator had in his ring an opal as big as a filbert. 
Hearing of it, Antony had him proscribed; he escaped, carrying 2,000,000 
sesterces on his finger; doubtless jewelry was then, as often, a hedge against 
inflation or revolution. Silver plate was now common in all but the lower 
classes. Tiberius and later emperors issued edicts against luxury, but these could 
not be enforced and were soon ignored. Tiberius yielded, and confessed that the 
extravagance of patricians and parvenus gave employment to the artisans of 
Rome and the East, and allowed provincial tribute to flow back from the capital. 
“Without luxury,” he said, “how could Rome, how could the provinces, live?” 

Roman dress was not more luxurious than that of modern women, and far less 
gorgeous and costly than the garb of medieval lords. Fashion did not change in 
Rome as rapidly as in modern cities; a good garment might be worn a lifetime 
and remain in style. But compared with the standards of the Republic before 


Lucullus and Pompey had brought in the loot and hedonism of the East, upper- 
class Rome was now an epicurean paradise of fine clothing, varied food, elegant 
furniture, and stately homes. Shorn of political leadership, almost of political 
power, the aristocracy retired from the curia to its palaces, and abandoned itself, 
with no morals but philosophy, to the pursuit of pleasure and the art of life. 


V. A ROMAN DAY 


The luxuries of the home far outran the luxuries of dress. Floors of marble 
and mosaic; columns of polychrome marble, alabaster, onyx; walls painted with 
brilliant murals or encrusted with costly stones; ceilings sometimes coffered in 
gold’' or plate glass;” tables with citrus wood standing on ivory legs; divans 
decorated with tortoise shell, ivory, silver, or gold; Alexandrian brocades or 
Babylonian coverings for which common millionaires paid 800,000, Nero 
4,000,000, sesterces;”* beds of bronze fitted with mosquito netting; candelabra of 
bronze, marble, or glass; statues and paintings and objects of art; vases of 
Corinthian bronze or Murrhine glass—these were some of the ornaments that 
crowded the mansions of Nero’s age. 

In such a home the master lived as in a museum. Slaves had to be bought to 
guard this wealth, and others to guard these. Some houses had 400 of them, 
engaged in attendance, supervision, or industry; the life of the great man, even in 
the privacy of his rooms, was spent in the publicity of his slaves. To eat with a 
servant at each elbow, to undress with a slave at each boot, to relax with a 
menial at every door—this is not paradise. To assure the misery of wealth the 
great man began his day, about seven, by receiving his “clients” and parasites 
and offering his cheeks to their kisses. After two hours of this he might 
breakfast. Then he received and returned formal visits of his friends. Etiquette 
required that one must repay the calls of every friend, help him in his lawsuits 
and candidacies, attend the betrothal of his daughter, the coming of age of his 
son, the reading of his poems, the signing of his will. These and other social 
obligations were performed with a grace and courtesy not exceeded in any 
civilization. Then the great man went to the Senate, or labored on some 
governmental commission, or attended to his personal affairs. 

For the man of modest means life was simpler, but not less arduous. After the 
social calls of the early morning he gave himself to his business till noon. 
Humble folk were at their work by sunrise; as there was little night life, the 
Roman took full advantage of the day. A light luncheon came at noon, dinner at 
three or four—the higher the class, the later the hour. After luncheon and a 


siesta, the peasant and the employed prolétaire returned to work till nearly 
sunset; others sought recreation outdoors or in the public baths. The Romans of 
the Empire took their bathing more religiously than their gods. Like the 
Japanese, they could bear public better than private smells, and no ancient 
people but the Egyptians rivaled them in cleanliness. They carried handkerchiefs 
(sudaria) to wipe away their sweat,” and brushed their teeth with powders and 
paste. In the early Republic a bath every eighth day had sufficed; now one had to 
bathe daily or risk a Martial’s epigram; even the rustic, says Galen, bathed every 
day.’? Most homes had bathtubs, rich houses had bathroom suites sparkling with 
marble, glass, or silver fixtures and taps.” But the majority of free Romans 
relied on the public baths. 

Ordinarily these were privately owned. In 33 B.c.. there were 170 in Rome; in 
the fourth century A.D. there were 856, besides 1352 public swimming pools.” 
More popular than such establishments were the great baths built by the state, 
managed by concessionaires and staffed by hundreds of slaves. These thermae 
—“hot [waters ]”’—erected by Agrippa, Nero, Titus, Trajan, Caracalla, Alexander 
Severus, Diocletian, and Constantine, were monuments of state-socialistic 
splendor. The Baths of Nero had 1600 marble seats and accommodated 1600 
bathers at one time; the Baths of Caracalla and those of Diocletian 
accommodated 3000 each. Admission was open to any citizen for a quadrans 
(1% cents) ;” the government met the balance of the cost, and apparently oil and 
service were included in the fee. The baths were open from daybreak to one P.M. 
for women, from two to eight P.M. for men; but mixed bathing was allowed by 
most of the emperors. Normally the visitor went first to a dressing room to 
change his clothes; then to the palaestra to box, wrestle, run, jump, hurl the disk 
or the spear, or play ball. One ball game was like our “medicine ball”; in another 
two opposed groups scrambled for a ball, and carried it forward against each 
other with all the enterprise of a modern university.” Sometimes professional 
ballplayers would come to the baths and give exhibitions.*°° Oldsters who 
preferred to take their exercise by proxy went to massage rooms and had a slave 
rub away their fat. 

Passing to the baths proper, the citizen entered the tepidarium—in this case a 
warm-air room; thence he went on to the calidarium, or hot-air room; if he 
wished to perspire still more freely, he moved into the laconicum, and gasped in 
superheated steam. Then he took a warm bath and washed himself with a novelty 
learned from the Gauls—soap, made from tallow and the ashes of the beech or 
the elm.®' These warm rooms were the most popular and gave the baths their 
Greek name; probably they were Rome’s attempt to forestall or mitigate 
rheumatism and arthritis.°° The bather progressed to the frigidarium and took a 


cold bath; he might also dip into the piscina, or swimming pool. Then he had 
himself rubbed with some oil or ointment, usually made from the olive; this was 
not washed off, but merely scraped off with a strigil and dried with a towel, so 
that some oil might be returned to the skin in place of that which the warm baths 
had removed. 

The bather seldom left the thermae at this point. For these were clubhouses as 
well as baths; they provided rooms for games like dice and chess,® galleries of 
painting and statuary, exedrae where friends might sit and converse, libraries 
and reading rooms, and halls where a musician or a poet might give a recital ora 
philosopher might explain the world. In these afternoon hours after the bath 
Roman society found its chief meeting point; both sexes mingled freely in gay 
but polite association, flirtation, or discussion; there, and at the games and in the 
parks, the Romans could indulge their passion for talk, their fondness for gossip, 
and learn all the news and scandal of the day. 

If they wished they could have dinner in the restaurant at the baths, but most 
of them dined at home. Perhaps because of the lassitude caused by exercise and 
warm bathing, the custom was to recline at meals. Once the women had sat apart 
while the men reclined; now the women reclined beside the men. The triclinium, 
or dining room, was so named because it usually contained three couches, 
arranged in square-magnet form around a serving table. Each couch normally 
accommodated three persons. The diner rested his head on his left arm, and his 
arm on a cushion, while the body extended diagonally away from the serving 
table. 

The poorer classes continued to live chiefly on grains, dairy products, 
vegetables, fruits, and nuts. Pliny lists a wide assortment of vegetables in the 
Roman dietary, from garlic to rape. The well to do ate meat, with the usual 
superabundance of reckless carnivores. Pork was the favorite flesh food; Pliny 
praises the pig for furnishing fifty different dainties.“* Pork sausages (botuli) 
were hawked through the streets in portable ovens, as on our highways today. 

When one dined at a banquet he expected rarer foods. The banquet began at 
four and lasted till late in the night or till the next day. The tables were strewn 
with flowers and parsley, the air was scented with exotic perfumes, the couches 
were soft with cushions, the servants were stiff with livery. Between the 
appetizer (gustatio) and the dessert (secunda mensa, “second table”) came the 
luxury dishes on which the host and his chef prided themselves. Rare fish, rare 
birds, rare fruit, appealed to the curiosity as well as the palate. Mullets were 
bought at a thousand sesterces a pound; Asinius Celer paid 8000 for one; Juvenal 
growled that a fisherman cost less than a fish. As an added delight for the guests, 
the mullet might be brought in alive and boiled before their eyes, that they might 


enjoy the varied colors it took in the agony of death.® Vedius Pollio raised these 
sesquipedalian fish in a large tank and fed them with unsatisfactory slaves.*° Eels 
and snails were considered dainties, but the law forbade the eating of dormice.°*’ 
The wings of ostriches, the tongues of flamingoes, the flesh of songbirds, the 
livers of geese, were favorite dishes. Apicius, a famous epicure under Tiberius, 
invented the pdaté de fois gras by fattening the livers of sows with a diet of 
figs.°°Y Custom allowed the diner to empty his stomach with an emetic after a 
heavy banquet. Some gluttons performed this operation during the meal and then 
returned to appease their hunger; vomunt ut edant, edunt ut vomant, said Seneca 
—‘“they vomit to eat, and eat to vomit.”*’ Such behavior was exceptional, and no 
worse than the braggart drunkenness of American conventioneers. Pleasanter 
was the custom of presenting gifts to the guests, or letting flowers or perfumes 
fall upon them from the ceiling, or entertaining them with music, dancing, 
poetry, or drama. Conversation, loosened with wine and stimulated by the 
presence of the other sex, would conclude the evening. 

We must not think of such banquets as the customary end of a Roman day, or 
as more frequent in a Roman’s life than the dinners-cum-oratory so popular 
today. History, like the press, misrepresents life because it loves the exceptional 
and shuns the newsless career of an honest man or the quiet routine of a normal 
day. Most Romans were like our neighbors and ourselves: they rose reluctantly, 
ate too much, worked too much, played too little, loved much, seldom hated, 
quarreled a bit, talked a great deal, dreamed waking dreams, and slept. 


VI. A ROMAN HOLIDAY 
1. The Stage 


Having many gods to worship, and many provinces to milk, Rome had many 
holidays, once solemn with religious pageantry, now gay with secular delight. In 
summer many of the poor fled from the humid heat to suburban or riverside 
taverns or groves, drinking, dining, dancing, and loving in the open air. Those 
who could afford it might go to the bathing resorts that lined the western coast, 
or sport with the rich on Baiae’s bay. In winter it was the ambition of every 
caste-conscious Roman to go south, if possible to Rhegium or Tarentum, and 
return with a coat of tan as a certificate of class. But those who stayed in Rome 
found entertainment plentiful and cheap. Recitations, lectures, concerts, mimes, 
plays, athletic contests, prize fights, horse races, chariot races, mortal combats of 


men with men or beasts, not-quite-sham naval battles on artificial lakes—never 
was a city more bountifully amused. 

In the early Empire there were in the Roman year seventy-six festival days on 
which ludi were performed. Of these, fifty-five were ludi scenici, devoted to 
plays or mimes; twenty-two were games in the circus, the stadium, or the 
amphitheater. The number of Judi increased until by A.D. 354 they were 
presented on 175 days in the year.*' This meant no growth in the Roman drama; 
on the contrary, the drama decayed while the stage prospered. Original dramas 
were now written to be read rather than played; the theater contented itself with 
old Roman and Greek tragedies, old Roman comedies, and mimes. Stars 
dominated the stage and made huge fortunes. Aesopus the tragedian, after a life 
of assiduous extravagance, left 20,000,000 sesterces. Roscius the comic actor 
made 500,000 sesterces a year and became so rich that for several seasons he 
acted without pay—a scorn of money that made this ex-slave the lion of 
aristocratic gatherings. The games of the circus and the amphitheater absorbed 
the interest and coarsened the taste of the public, and the Roman drama died in 
the arena, another martyr to Roman holidays. 

Through emphasis on acting and scenery rather than plot or thought, the 
drama gradually yielded the stage to mimes and pantomimes. The mime 
contained little dialogue, chose its themes from lowly life, and relied on 
character sketches presented with skillful mimicry. Freedom of speech, having 
disappeared from the assemblies and the Forum, survived for a moment in these 
brief farces, when a mime would risk his head to earn applause by a double- 
entendre aimed at an emperor or his favorites. Caligula had an actor bummed alive 
in the amphitheater for such an allusion.” On the day when the parsimonious 
Vespasian was buried a mime imitated the obsequies. During the procession the 
corpse sat up and asked how much this funeral was costing the state. “Ten 
million sesterces,” was the answer. “Give me 100,000,” said the imperial 
cadaver, “and throw me into the Tiber.”*? The mime alone admitted women as 
actors; and as these were thereby automatically classed as prostitutes, they had 
nothing to lose by obscenity. On special occasions like the Floralia the audience 
called upon these performers to remove every garment.’ Both sexes attended 
these performances, as in our time. Cicero found brides there, and they found 
him. 

By suppressing speech altogether, and raising the theme to subjects from 
classic literature, the pantomime (“all mimicry”) was evolved out of the mime. 
There was a profit in foregoing language; the polyglot population of Rome, of 
which a considerable part could understand only the simplest Latin, followed the 
action better when unburdened with words. In 21 B.c. two actors, Pylades of 


Cilicia and Bathyllus of Alexandria, came to Rome and introduced the 
pantomime—already popular in the Hellenistic East—by performing one-act 
plays composed only of music, action, gesture, and dance. Tired of dramas in 
ancient and pompous verse, Rome welcomed the new art, thrilled to the grace 
and skill of the actors, enjoyed the gorgeousness of their costumes, the splendor 
or humor of their masks, the trained and dieted perfection of their figures, the 
Oriental expressiveness of their hands, their quick and versatile impersonation of 
diverse characters, their sensuous enactment of erotic scenes. Audiences divided 
into frantic cliques and claques in support of rival favorites; women of high 
station fell in love with the actors, and pursued them with gifts and embraces, 
until one literally lost his head over Domitian’s wife. The pantomime gradually 
drove all rivals but the mime from the Roman stage. The drama succumbed to 
the ballet. 


2. Roman Music 


Such a triumph was made possible by the high development of music and the 
dance. Under the Republic dancing had been looked upon as disgraceful; the 
younger Scipio had compelled the closing of schools that taught music and 
dancing,” and Cicero had remarked that “only a lunatic would dance when 
sober.”*° But the pantomimes made dancing a fashion, then a passion; nearly 
every private home, says Seneca, had a dancing platform, echoing to the feet of 
men and women; rich households now had a dancing master, as well as a chef 
and a philosopher, as part of their equipment. As practiced in Rome the dance 
involved the rhythmical movement of the hands and the upper body even more 
than of legs and feet. Women cultivated the art not only for its own 
attractiveness, but because it gave them flexibility and grace. 

The Romans loved music only less than power, money, women, and blood. 
Like nearly everything else in Rome’s cultural life, her music came from Greece 
and had to fight its way against a conservatism that identified art with 
degeneration. In 115 B.c.. the censors had forbidden the playing of any 
instrument except the short Italian flute. A century later the elder Seneca still 
considered music unmanly; but meanwhile Varro had devoted a book to De 
Musica, and this treatise, together with its Greek sources, became the support of 
many Roman works on musical theory.”’ Finally the rich and sensuous Greek 
modes and instruments won the day over Roman awkwardness and simplicity, 
and music became a regular element in the education of women, and frequently 
of men. By A.D. 50 it had captured all classes and sexes; men as well as women 
spent whole days in hearing, composing, or singing airs; at last even emperors 


climbed and descended scales, and the philosophic Hadrian, as well as the 
effeminate Nero, was proud of his skill on the lyre. Lyric poetry was intended to 
be sung with music, and music was seldom composed except for poetry; ancient 
music was subordinated to the verse, whereas with us the music tends to 
overwhelm the words. Choral music was popular and was frequently heard at 
weddings, games, religious ceremonies, and funerals. Horace was deeply moved 
by the sight and sound of youths and maidens singing his carmen saeculare. In 
such choruses all the voices sang the same note, though in different octaves; part 
singing was apparently unknown. 

The basic instruments were the flute and the lyre. Our wind and string 
orchestras are still variations of these forms: the most heroic symphony is a 
judicious combination of puffing, plucking, scraping, and beating. The flute 
accompanied drama and was supposed to arouse emotion; the lyre attended song 
and was expected to elevate the soul. The flute was long, had many openings, 
and a greater range of expression than the modern instrument. The lyre and the 
cithara were like our harp, but took a greater variety of shapes. Among the 
Greeks they had been of modest size, but the Romans magnified them until 
Ammianus described citharas “as large as carriages”;°® in general the Roman 
instruments, like ours, improved upon earlier ones chiefly in sonorousness and 
size. The strings of the lyre were made of gut or sinew and numbered up to 
eighteen; they were plucked with a plectrum or with the fingers—which alone 
could execute the quicker runs. From Alexandria, early in the first century, came 
the hydraulic organ, with several registers, stops, and orders of pipes. Nero fell 
in love with it, and the calm Quintilian was impressed by its versatility and 
power. 

Formal concerts were given, and musical contests played a part in some 
public games. Even modest dinners required a bit of music; Martial promises his 
guest at least a flute player;°’ as for Trimalchio’s feast, the tables are wiped in 
rhythm with song. Caligula had an orchestra and a chorus on his pleasure boat. 
At the pantomimes symphoniae were performed—i.e., a chorus sang and danced 
to the accompaniment of an orchestra. Sometimes the actor would sing the solo 
parts, sometimes a professional singer (cantor) sang the words while the actor 
gestured or danced. It was not unheard of for a pantomime to be accompanied by 
3000 singers and 3000 dancers.'°? The orchestra was led by flutes, aided by 
lyres, cymbals, pipes, trumpets, “syringes,” and scabella—boards fastened to the 
players’ feet and capable of producing a pandemonium even more frightful than 
that of a modern orchestra at the height of its powers. Seneca mentions harmony 
in the playing of individuals,'”' but there is no sign that ancient orchestras used 


harmony contrapuntally. The accompaniment was usually on a higher note than 
the song, but it did not, so far as we know, pursue a distinct sequence. 

Virtuosi were plentiful and minor performers abounded. Talent converged 
from all provinces upon the center of the world’s gold, while the institution of 
slavery permitted the training of choruses and orchestras on a large but 
inexpensive scale. Many rich establishments had their own musicians, and sent 
the most promising to famous teachers for advanced instruction. Some became 
citharoedi and gave concerts in which they sang and played the lyre; some 
specialized in singing, usually composing their own songs; some gave concerts 
on the organ or the flute like Cannus, who boasted, in the style of Beethoven, 
that his music could alleviate sorrow, increase joy, elevate piety, and fan the 
flame of love.'”* These professionals went on extended concert tours throughout 
the Empire, earning plaudits, fees, public monuments, and infatuations; some, 
says Juvenal, sold their love for an added honorarium.'*? Women fought for the 
plectra with which famous players had touched the strings, and offered sacrifice 
at the altars for the victory of their musical favorites in the Neronian and 
Capitoline games. We can faintly picture the imposing scene when musicians 
and poets from all the realm competed before great throngs, and the breathless 
winners received the crown of oak leaves from the emperor’s hands. 

We do not know enough of Roman music to describe its quality. Apparently 
it was louder, fuller, wilder than the Greek; a weird Oriental quality had entered 
it from Egypt, Asia Minor, and Syria. Old men mourned that recent composers 
were abandoning the restraint and dignity of the classic style, and were 
disordering the soul and nerves of youth with extravagant airs and noisy 
instruments. Certainly no people ever loved music more. The songs of the stage 
were caught up by a lively and volatile populace and rang through the streets and 
windows of Rome; the complex airs of the pantomimes were so fondly 
remembered that devotees could tell from the first notes of a strain to what play 
and scene it belonged. Rome made no real contribution to music, except perhaps 
through the better organization of performers into larger groups. But it honored 
music with exuberant usage and resilient response; it gathered the musical 
heritage of the ancient world into its temples, theaters, and homes; and when it 
passed it left to the Church the instruments and elements of the music that moves 
and deepens us today. 


3. The Games 


Now that war seemed banished, the great games were the most exciting event 
of the Roman year. They took place chiefly in celebration of religious festivals 


—of the Great Mother, of Ceres, of Flora, of Apollo, of Augustus; they might be 
the “Plebeian Games” to appease the plebs, or “Roman Games” in honor of the 
city and its goddess Roma; they might be offered in connection with triumphs, 
candidacies, elections, or imperial birthdays; they might, like the ludi saeculares, 
commemorate some cycle in Roman history. Like the games of Achilles in 
honor of Patroclus, those of Italy had originally been offered as a sacrifice to 
dead men. At the funeral of Brutus Pera in 264 B.c. his sons gave a “spectacle” of 
three duels; at the funeral of Marcus Lepidus in 216 B.c.. twenty-two combats 
were fought; and in 174 B.c.. Titus Flaminius celebrated his father’s death with 
gladiatorial games in which seventy-four men fought. 

The simplest public games were athletic contests, usually held in a stadium. 
The performers, mostly professionals and aliens, ran foot races, threw the discus, 
wrestled, and boxed. The Roman public, accustomed to sanguinary gladiatorial 
exhibitions, only mildly favored athletics, but relished the prize fights in which 
massive Greeks fought almost to the death with gloves reinforced at the knuckles 
with an iron band three quarters of an inch thick. The gentle Virgil describes a 
milder pugilistic feast in almost modern terms: 


Then the son of Anchises brought out hide gloves of equal weight, and bound the hands of the 
antagonists. . . . Each took his stand, poised on tiptoe and raising one arm. . . . Drawing their 
heads back from the blows they spar, hand against hand. They aim many hard blows, wildly 
pummeling each other’s sides and chests, ears and brows and cheeks, making the air resound with 
their strokes. . . . Entellus puts forth his right; Dares slips aside in a nimble dodge. . . . Entellus 
furiously drives Dares headlong over the arena, redoubling his blows, now with the right hand, 
now with the left... . Then Aeneas put an end to the fray, Dares’ mates led him to the ships with 


his knees shaking, his head swaying from side to side, his mouth spitting teeth and blood.1°4 


Still more exciting were the races at the Circus Maximus. On two successive 
days forty-four races were run, some of horses and jockeys, some of light two- 
wheeled chariots drawn by two, three, or four horses abreast. The cost was met 
by rival stables owned by rich men; the jockeys, drivers, and chariots of each 
stable were costumed or painted in distinctive colors-white, green, red, or blue; 
and all Rome, as the time for these contests approached, divided into factions 
named from these colors, and particularly the red and the green. At home, in 
school, at lectures, in the forums, half the talk was about favorite jockeys and 
charioteers; their pictures were everywhere, their victories were announced in 
the Acta Diurna; some of them made great fortunes, some had statues raised to 
them in public squares. On the appointed day 180,000 men and women moved in 
festive colors to the enormous hippodrome. Enthusiasm rose to a mania. Excited 
partisans smelled the dung of the animals to assure themselves that the horses of 
their favorite drivers had been properly fed.’ The spectators passed by the 


shops and brothels that lined the outer walls; they filed through hundreds of 
entrances and sorted themselves with the sweat of anxiety into the great 
horseshoe of seats. Vendors sold them cushions, for the seats were mostly of 
hard wood, and the program would last all day. Senators and other dignitaries 
had special seats of marble, ornamented with bronze. Behind the imperial box 
was a Suite of luxurious rooms, where the emperor and his family might eat, 
drink, rest, bathe, and sleep. Gambling was feverish, and fortunes passed from 
hand to hand as the day advanced. From openings under the stands emerged the 
horses, the jockeys and drivers, and the chariots; and each faction shook the 
stands with applause as its favorite color appeared. The charioteers, mostly 
slaves, wore bright tunics and shining helmets; in one hand was a whip, and in 
their belts a knife to cut, in accident, the traces tied to their waists. Along the 
middle of the elliptical arena ran the spina (“thorn,” “spine”), an island a 
thousand feet long, adorned with statues and obelisks; at one end were the metae 
(“measures”), circular pillars that served as goals. The usual length of a chariot 
race was seven circuits, about five miles. The test of skill lay in making the turns 
at the goals as swiftly and sharply as safety would allow; collisions were 
frequent there, and men, chariots, and animals mingled in fascinating tragedy. 
As the horses or chariots clattered to the final post the hypnotized audience rose 
like a swelling sea, gesticulated, waved handkerchiefs, shouted and prayed, 
groaned and cursed, or exulted in almost supernatural ecstasy. The applause that 
greeted the winner could be heard far beyond the limits of the city. 

The most stupendous of all the spectacles offered at Roman celebrations was 
the sham naval battle. The first large naumachia was given by Caesar in a basin 
excavated for the purpose on the outskirts of the city. Augustus marked the 
dedication of his temple to Mars the Avenger by presenting 3000 fighters in a 
replica of the battle of Salamis on an artificial lake 1800 by 1200 feet. Claudius, 
as already noted, celebrated the completion of the Fucine tunnel with a conflict 
of triremes and quadriremes involving 19,000 men. They fought with a 
disappointing courtesy, and soldiers had to be sent among them to ensure a 
proper shedding of blood.'®° At the dedication of the Colosseum Titus had its 
arena flooded, and reproduced that battle of the Corinthians and Corcyreans 
which had brought on the Peloponnesian War. The combatants in these 
engagements were war captives or condemned criminals. They butchered one 
another until one side or the other was killed off; the victors, if they had cut 
bravely, might be granted freedom. 

The games reached their climax in the contests of animals and gladiators in 
the amphitheater—after Vespasian, in the Colosseum. The arena was an 
immense wooden floor strewn with sand; parts of this floor could be lowered 


and then quickly raised with a change of scene; and at brief notice the whole 
floor could be covered with water. Large chambers beneath it held the animals, 
machines, and men scheduled for the program of the day. Just above the arena’s 
guard wall was a podium or marble terrace on whose ornate seats sat senators, 
priests, and high officials; above this was the suggestum, a high loge where the 
emperor and empress sat on thrones of ivory and gold, surrounded by their 
family and retinue. Behind this aristocratic circle sat the equestrian order, in 
twenty tiers of seats. A lofty intervening wall, decorated with statuary, separated 
the upper orders from the lower classes in the stands above. Any free person, 
male or female, could come, and apparently no admission was charged. The 
crowd took advantage of the emperor’s presence, here and at the circus, to shout 
its wishes to him—for the pardon of a prisoner or a fallen fighter, the 
emancipation of a courageous slave, the appearance of favorite gladiators, or 
some minor reform. From the topmost wall awnings could be unrolled to the 
arena railing to shade such parts of the assemblage as might suffer from the sun. 
Here and there fountains threw up jets of scented water to cool the air. When 
noon came most of the spectators hurried below to eat lunch; concessionaires 
were on hand to sell them food and sweets and drinks. On occasion the entire 
multitude might be fed by the order and bounty of the emperor, or dainties and 
presents might be scattered among the scrambling crowd. If, as sometimes 
occurred, contests were presented at night, a circle of lights could be lowered 
over the arena and the spectators. Bands of musicians performed in the 
interludes and accompanied the crises of the combats with exciting crescendo 
strains. 

The simplest event in the amphitheater was an exhibition of exotic animals. 
Gathered from all the known world, elephants, lions, tigers, crocodiles, 
hippopotami, lynxes, apes, panthers, bears, boars, wolves, giraffes, ostriches, 
stags, leopards, antelopes, and rare birds were kept in the zoological gardens of 
emperors and rich men, and were trained to skillful exploits or merry pranks; 
apes were taught to ride dogs, drive chariots, or act in plays; bulls let boys dance 
on their backs; sea lions were conditioned to bark in answer to their individual 
names; elephants danced to cymbals struck by other elephants, or they walked a 
rope, or sat down to table, or wrote Greek or Latin letters. Animals might be 
merely paraded in bright or humorous costumes; usually, however, they were 
made to fight one another, or with men, or they were hunted to death with 
arrows and javelins. In one day, under Nero, 400 tigers fought with bulls and 
elephants; on another day, under Caligula, 400 bears were slain; at the dedication 
of the Colosseum 5000 animals died.'”’ If the animals wished to compromise 
they were stung to combat by lashes, darts, and hot irons. Claudius made a 


division of the Praetorian Guard fight panthers; Nero made them fight 400 bears 
and 300 lions.'°® 

Combats of a bull with a man, long popular in Crete and Thessaly, were 
introduced into Rome by Caesar and were a frequent spectacle in the 
amphitheater.'°? Condemned criminals, sometimes dressed in skins to resemble 
animals, were thrown to beasts made ravenous for the occasion; death in such 
cases came with all possible agony, and wounds were so deep that physicians 
used such men to study internal anatomy. All the world knows the story of 
Androcles, the runaway slave; captured, he was flung into the arena with a lion; 
but this lion, we are told, remembered that Androcles had once drawn a thorn 
from its paw, and refused to injure him. Androcles was pardoned, and made a 
living by exhibiting his civilized lion in taverns.''? The condemned man was 
sometimes required to play in no make-believe way some famous tragic role: he 
might represent Medea’s rival, and be garbed in a handsome robe that would 
suddenly burst into flame and consume him; he might be burned to death on a 
pyre as Heracles; he might (if we may believe Tertullian) be publicly castrated 
as Atys; he might play Mucius Scaevola and hold his hand over burning coals 
until it was shriveled up; he might be Icarus and fall from the sky into no 
merciful ocean but a crowd of wild beasts; he might be Pasiphaé, and bear the 
embraces of a bull. One victim was dressed as Orpheus; he was sent with his lyre 
into an arena set as a pleasant grove of trees and brooks; suddenly hungry 
animals emerged from recesses and tore him to pieces.''’ Laureolus, a robber, 
was crucified in the arena for the amusement of the populace; but as he took too 
long in dying, a bear was brought in and was persuaded to eat him, piece by 
piece, as he hung upon the cross. Martial describes the spectacle with fascination 
and approval.'' 

The supreme events were the combats of armed men, in duels or en masse. 
The contestants were war captives, condemned criminals, or disobedient slaves. 
The right of victors to slaughter their prisoners was generally accepted 
throughout antiquity, and the Romans thought themselves generous in giving 
captives a chance for their lives in the arena. Men convicted of capital crimes 
were brought to Rome from all parts of the Empire, were sent to gladiatorial 
schools, and soon appeared in the games. If they fought with exceptional bravery 
they might win immediate freedom; if they merely survived they had to fight 
again and again as holidays recurred; if they lasted three years they were 
released into slavery; if then they satisfied their masters for two years they were 
freed. Crimes entailing condemnation to a gladiatorial career were limited to 
murder, robbery, arson, sacrilege, and mutiny, but sedulous governors 
responsive to imperial needs might override these restrictions if the arena ran 


short of men.'’? Even knights and senators might be sentenced to fight as 
gladiators, and sometimes a passion for applause led members of the equestrian 
order to offer themselves as volunteers. Not a few men, under the lure of 
adventure and danger, enlisted in the gladiatorial schools. 

Such schools had existed in Rome as early as 105 B.c.. Under the Empire 
there were four of them there, several more in Italy, and one in Alexandria. Rich 
men, in Caesar’s day, had their own schools for preparing slaves to be gladiators. 
They used the graduates as bodyguards in peace and as aides in war, hired them 
out to fight at private banquets, and lent them to the games. On entering a 
professional gladiatorial school many a novice took an oath “to suffer himself to 
be whipped with rods, burned with fire, and killed with steel.”''* Training and 
discipline were rigorous; diet was supervised by physicians, who prescribed 
barley to develop muscle; violation of rules was punished by scourging, 
branding, and confinement in chains. Not all of these candidates for death were 
discontented with their lot. Some were elated with victories and thought of their 
prowess rather than their peril; some complained that they were not allowed to 
fight often enough;'’’ such men hated Tiberius for giving so few games. They 
had the stimulus and consolation of fame; their names were daubed by admirers 
upon public walls; women fell in love with them, poets sang of them, painters 
portrayed them, sculptors carved for posterity their iron biceps and terrifying 
frowns. Many, however, were despondent at their imprisonment, their 
brutalizing routine, and their brief expectation of life. Several committed suicide; 
one by stuffing his throat with a sponge used to clean privies, another by 
inserting his head between the spokes of a moving wheel, several by hara-kiri in 
the arena.'!® 

On the eve of their combat they were given a rich banquet. The rougher ones 
ate and drank heartily; others took sad leave of their wives and children; those 
who were Christians joined in a last agapé, or “supper of love.” The next 
morning they entered the arena in festal dress and paraded from one end of it to 
the other. They were usually armed with swords, or spears, or knives, and 
armored with bronze helmets, shields, shoulderplates, breastplates, and greaves. 
They were classified according to their weapons: retiarii, who entangled their 
opponents with nets and dispatched them with daggers; secutores, skilled in 
pursuit with shield and sword; laqueatores, slingshooters; dimachae, with a short 
sword in each hand; essedarii, who fought in chariots; bestiarii, who contended 
with beasts. Besides these enterprises the gladiators engaged in duels, in pairs or 
in groups. If a dueler in a single combat was seriously wounded, the provider of 
the games asked the spectators for their will; they held thumbs up—or waved 
handkerchiefs—as signs of mercy, or turned thumbs down (pollice verso) to 


signify that the victor was to kill the defeated forthwith.''’ Any combatant who 
betrayed a reluctance to die aroused the resentment of the people and was 
prodded to bravery by hot irons.''® Richer slaughter was furnished by mass 
battles in which thousands of men fought with desperate ferocity. In the eight 
spectacles given by Augustus 10,000 men took part in such wholesale conflicts. 
Attendants in the garb of Charon probed the fallen with sharp rods to see if they 
were feigning death, and killed such actors with mallet blows on the head. Other 
attendants, dressed like Mercury, dragged the bodies away with hooks, while 
Moorish slaves gathered up the bloodied ground in shovels and spread fresh sand 
for the next death. 


Most Romans defended the gladiatorial games on the ground that the victims 
had been condemned to death for serious crimes, that the sufferings they endured 
acted as a deterrent to others, that the courage with which the doomed men were 
trained to face wounds and death inspired the people to Spartan virtues, and that 
the frequent sight of blood and battle accustomed Romans to the demands and 
sacrifices of war. Juvenal, who denounced everything else, left the games 
unscathed; the younger Pliny, a highly civilized man, praised Trajan for 
providing spectacles that impel men “to noble wounds and the scorn of death”;'"° 
and Tacitus reflected that the blood spilled in the arena was in any case vilis 
sanguis—the “cheap gore” of common men.'”? Cicero was revolted by the 
slaughter; “what entertainment,” he asks, “can possibly arise, to a refined and 
humanized spirit, from seeing a noble beast struck to the heart by its merciless 
hunter, or one of our own weak species cruelly mangled by an animal of far 
greater strength?” But, he added, “when guilty men are compelled to fight, no 
better discipline against suffering and death can be presented to the eye.”!! 
Seneca, dropping in at the games during the noon recess, when most of the 
assemblage had left for luncheon, was shocked to see hundreds of criminals 
driven into the arena to amuse the remaining audience with their blood. 


I come home more greedy, more cruel and inhuman, because I have been among human beings. 
By chance I attended a midday exhibition, expecting some fun, wit, and relaxation . . . whereby 
men’s eyes may have respite from the slaughter of their fellow men. But it was quite the contrary. 
... These noon fighters are sent out with no armor of any kind; they are exposed to blows at all 
points, and no one ever strikes in vain. . . . In the morning they throw men to the lions; at noon 
they throw them to the spectators. The crowd demands that the victor who has slain his opponent 
shall face the man who will slay him in turn; and the last conqueror is reserved for another 


butchering. . . . This sort of thing goes on while the stands are nearly empty. . . . Man, a sacred 


thing to man, is killed for sport and merriment. !*7 


VIL. THE NEW FAITHS 


Religion accepted the games as proper forms of religious celebration and 
inaugurated them with solemn processions. The Vestal Virgins and the priests 
occupied seats of honor in the theaters, at the circus, and before the arena. The 
emperor who presided was the high priest of the state religion. 

Augustus and his successors had done everything they could to revitalize the 
old faith, except to live moral lives; even the declared atheists among them, like 
Caligula and Nero, had carried out all the ritual traditionally due the official 
gods. The Luperci priests still danced through the streets on their festival day; 
the Arval Brethren still mumbled prayers to Mars in old Latin that no one could 
understand. Divination and augury were assiduously practiced and widely 
trusted; all but a few philosophers believed in astrology, and the emperors who 
banished astrologers consulted them. Magic and sorcery, witchcraft and 
superstition, charms and incantations, “portents” and the interpretation of dreams 
were deeply woven into the tissue of Roman life. Augustus studied his dreams 
with the diligence of a modern psychologist; Seneca saw women sitting on the 
steps of the Capitol waiting the pleasure of Jupiter because their dreams had told 
them they were desired of the god.'*? Every consul celebrated his inauguration 
by sacrificing steers; Juvenal, who could laugh at everything else, piously slit the 
throats of two lambs and a young ox in gratitude for the safe voyage of a friend. 
Temples were rich with gold and silver offerings; candles burned before the 
altars; the lips, hands, and feet of divine images were worn by the kisses of the 
devout. The old religion seemed still vigorous; it created new gods like Annona 
(gatherer of the world’s corn for Rome), put new life into the worship of Fortuna 
and Roma, and gave powerful support to law, order, and tyranny. If Augustus 
had returned a year after his death he might well have claimed that his religious 
revival had proved a happy success. 

Despite these appearances the ancient faith was diseased at the bottom and at 
the top. The deification of the emperors revealed not how much the upper classes 
thought of their rulers, but how little they thought of their gods. Among educated 
men philosophy was whittling away belief even while patronizing it. Lucretius 
had not been without effect; men did not mention him, but merely because it was 
easier to practice epicureanism than to study Epicurus or his passionate 
expositor. The rich youths who went to Athens, Alexandria, and Rhodes for 
higher education found no sustenance there for the Roman creed. Greek poets 
made fun of the Roman pantheon, and Roman poets leaped to imitate them. The 
poems of Ovid assumed that the gods were fables; the epigrams of Martial 
assumed that they were jokes; and no one seems to have complained. Many of 


the mimes ridiculed the gods; one whipped Diana off the stage, another showed 
Jove making his will in expectation of death.'** Juvenal, like Plato five centuries 
before him and ourselves eighteen centuries after him, noted that the fear of a 
watchful deity had lost its power to discourage perjury.'*? Even on the 
tombstones of the poor we note increasing skepticism, and some candid 
sensuality. Non fui, fui, non sum, non curo, reads one—“I was not, I was, I am 
not, I care not”; and another, Non fueram, non sum, nescio—“I had not been, I 
am not, I know not”; and another, “What I have eaten and drunk is my own; I 
have had my life.”’*° “I believe in nothing beyond the grave,” says one 
tombstone; “There is no Hades, no Charon, no Cerberus,” asserts another. 
“Now,” a harassed soul wrote, “I need never fear hunger, need never pay rent, 
and am at least free from gout”; and a somber Lucretian writes of the buried 
flesh: “The elements out of which he was formed take possession of their own 
again. Life is only lent to man; he cannot keep it forever. By his death he pays 
his debt to Nature.””’ 

But doubt, however honest, cannot long take the place of belief. Amid all its 
pleasures this society had not found happiness. Its refinements wearied it, its 
debaucheries exhausted it; rich and poor were still subject to pain and grief and 
death. Philosophy—least of all so coldly superior a doctrine as Stoicism—could 
never give the common man a faith to grace his poverty, encourage his decency, 
solace his sorrows, and inspire his hopes. The old religion had fulfilled the first 
of these functions; it had failed in the rest. Men wanted revelation, and it gave 
them ritual; they wanted immortality, and it gave them games. Men who had 
come, enslaved or free, from other states felt excluded from this nationalistic 
worship; therefore they brought their own gods with them, built their own 
temples, practiced their own rites; in the very heart of the West they planted the 
religions of the East. Between the creeds of the conquerors and the faith of the 
defeated a war took form in which the weapons of the legions were useless; the 
needs of the heart would determine the victory. 

The new deities came with war captives, returning soldiers, and merchants. 
Traders from Asia and Egypt set up temples in Puteoli, Ostia, and Rome for the 
cult of their traditional gods. The Roman government treated these alien faiths 
for the most part with toleration; since it would not admit foreigners to its own 
worship it preferred that they should practice their imported rites rather than 
have no religion at all. In return it required that each new faith should exercise a 
similar tolerance towards other creeds, and should include in its ritual some 
obeisance to the emperor’s “genius” and the goddess Roma, as an expression of 
loyalty to the state. Encouraged by this lenience, the Oriental faiths already 
domiciled in Rome became major religions of the populace. Hoping to civilize 


the cult, Claudius removed the restrictions that had harassed the worship of the 
Great Mother; he allowed Romans to become her ministrants, and established 
her feast around the vernal equinox, from March 15 to 27. Her chief rival in this 
first Christian century was Isis, the Egyptian goddess of motherhood, fertility, 
and trade. Again and again the government had forbidden the cult in Rome, but 
it always returned; the piety of the devotees overcame the power of the state, and 
Caligula marked the surrender by building with public funds an immense shrine 
to her in the Field of Mars. Otho and Domitian took part in the Isiac festivals; 
Commodus, with shaven head, walked humbly behind the priests, holding 
reverently in his arms a statue of Anubis, the Egyptian monkey god. 

The divine invasion swelled from year to year. From southern Italy came the 
worship of Pythagoras—vegetarianism and reincarnation. From Hierapolis came 
Atargatis, known to the Romans as dea Syria, “the Syrian goddess,” Aziz the 
“Zeus of Doliche,” and other strange gods; their worship was spread by Syrian 
merchants and slaves; and at last a young priest of a Syrian Baal ascended the 
throne as Elagabalus—worshiper of the god of the sun. From hostile Parthia 
came the cult of another sun-god, Mithras; its devotees were enlisted as soldiers 
in the great cosmic war of Light against Darkness, of Good against Evil; it was a 
virile faith that won men rather than women, and pleased the Roman legions 
stationed on distant frontiers where they could hardly hear the voices of their 
native gods. From Judea came Yahweh, an uncompromising monotheist who 
commanded the most difficult life of piety and regulation, but gave his followers 
a moral code and courage that supported them well in tribulation, and clothed 
with a certain nobility the life of the humblest poor. Among the Roman Jews 
who prayed to him were some, as yet obscurely distinguished from the rest, who 
worshiped his incarnate and resurrected son. 


I Sometimes, in the first century, girls or illegitimate children were exposed, usually at the base of the 
Columna Lactaria—so named because the state provided wet nurses to feed and save the infants found 
there.'° The abandonment of unwanted babies, however, is a custom to be found in all but the most 
uncivilized societies. 


"Tn 1937 the population of Rome was 1,178,000. 


III They supported Caesar consistently and were in turn protected by him. Augustus followed suit; but 
Tiberius, hostile to all foreign faiths, conscripted 4000 of them for almost suicidal soldiering in Sardinia, 
and expelled the rest from Rome (A.D. 19).’° Twelve years later, convinced that he had been misled in this 
matter by Sejanus, he withdrew his edict and ordered that the Jews should be unmolested in the practice of 
their religion and the pursuit of their customs.” Caligula protected them in Rome and oppressed them 
abroad. Claudius exiled some because of riots, but by a general edict (42) confirmed the right of the Jews 


throughout the Empire to live by their own laws. In 94 Domitian banished the Jews of Rome to the valley of 
Egeria; in 96 Nerva brought them back, restored their civic rights, and allowed them a generation of peace. 


IV Toys and games were much as today. Roman children played hopscotch, tug-of-war, pitch and toss, 
blindman’s buff, hide-and-seek; and with dolls, hoops, skipping ropes, hobbyhorses, and kites. Roman 
youth played five distinguishable games of ball. One resembled our football, except that (or in that) it was 
played rather with arms and hands than with legs and feet.” 


V Apicius squandered a huge fortune in extravagant living; then, being reduced to 10,000,000 sesterces 
($1,500,000), he committed suicide.* Two hundred years later a classic of gastronomy—De re coquinaria 
—was attributed to him by a device permitted in antiquity. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Roman Law! 


146 B.C..-A.D. 192 


I. THE GREAT JURISTS 


Law was the most characteristic and lasting expression of the Roman spirit. As 
Greece stands in history for freedom, so Rome stands for order; and as Greece 
bequeathed democracy and philosophy as the foundations of individual liberty, 
so Rome has left us its laws, and its traditions of administration, as the bases of 
social order. To unite these diverse legacies, to attune their stimulating 
opposition into harmony, is the elemental task of statesmanship. 

Since law is the essence of Roman history it has been impossible to keep 
them separate, and this chapter can only be a structural and synoptic supplement 
to preceding and subsequent details. The Roman constitution was like the British 
—no set of permanently binding rules, but a stream of precedent giving direction 
without preventing change. As wealth increased, and life became more complex, 
new legislation issued from assemblies, Senate, magistrates, and princes; the 
body of the law grew as rapidly as the Empire and reached out to ever new 
frontiers. The education of lawyers, the guidance of judges, and the protection of 
the citizen from illegal judgments demanded the organization and formulation of 
the law into some orderly and accessible form. Amid the turmoil of the Gracchan 
and Marian revolution Publius Mucius Scaevola (consul, 133 B.c..) and his son 
Quintus (consul, 95 B.c..) labored to reduce the laws of Rome to an intelligible 
system. Cicero, pupil of another Quintus Mucius Scaevola (consul, 117 B.c), 
wrote eloquently on the philosophy of law, and constructed an ideal code 
designed to preserve the fortune that he had gained and the faith that he had lost. 
The contradictory enactments of Marius and Sulla, the unprecedented powers of 
Pompey, the revolutionary legislation of Caesar, and the new constitution of 
Augustus created fresh problems for minds that struggled to make a logic of the 
law; and the brilliant jurist Antistius Labeo confounded confusion by declaring 
the decrees of Caesar and Augustus void, as the expression of usurped and 
illegal authority. Not till the Principate had established itself, first by the use of 


force and then by the force of use, could the new legislation win acceptance in 
the minds of men as well as in the courts of power. To the second and third 
centuries of our era belongs the honor of giving Roman law its final formulation 
in the West—an achievement comparable to the formulation of science and 
philosophy in Greece. 

Here, too, Caesar had set the goal; but the actual work did not begin till 
Hadrian (A.D. 117). This best educated of the emperors gathered about him a 
corps of jurists as his Privy Council, and commissioned them to replace the 
variable annual edicts of the praetors with a Perpetual Edict to be observed by all 
future judges in Italy. The Greeks had produced since Solon no masterpiece of 
jurisprudence, and never a codified system of law; but the Greek cities of Asia 
and Italy had developed excellent municipal codes. The much-traveled Hadrian 
knew these cities well and was perhaps inspired by their constitutions to improve 
and co-ordinate the laws of Rome. Under his successors, the Antonines, the 
work of codification continued, and the half-official repute enjoyed by the Stoic 
philosophy permitted a profound Greek influence upon Roman law. The Stoics 
declared that law should accord with morality, and that guilt lay in the intention 
of the deed, not in the results. Antoninus, a product of the Stoic school, decreed 
that cases of doubt should be resolved in favor of the accused, and that a man 
should be held innocent until proved guilty'—two supreme principles of 
civilized law. 

Favored by imperial patronage, the science of jurisprudence nurtured a 
succession of geniuses. Salvius Julianus, a Roman of African birth, showed so 
much learning and industry as quaestor Augusti, or legal adviser to the emperor, 
that the Senate voted him double the usual salary of that office. His responsa 
were acclaimed for their logic and clarity; his Digesta presented a systematic 
arrangement of civil and praetorian law; it was he who, as the leading member of 
Hadrian’s Council, formulated the Praetorian Perpetual Edict. Another jurist is 
known to us only by his first name, Gaius; his famous Institutiones was 
discovered by Niebuhr in 1816 on a faded palimpsest overwritten with some 
essays by Saint Jerome; it is now our fullest authority for pre-Justinian Roman 
law. It was issued (ca. A.D. 161) not as a creative work but as an elementary 
manual for students; if we find it a masterpiece of orderly exposition, we may 
imagine the intellectual stature of the men whose lost treatises it summarized. 
Sixty years later Papinian, Paulus, and Ulpian brought Roman jurisprudence to 
its height; while the administration of the law fell a victim to violence and chaos, 
they gave it a rational formulation and consistency. After them the great science 
sank in the general ruin. 


II. THE SOURCES OF THE LAW 


As the terminology of science and philosophy comes mostly from the Greek, 
betraying their source, so the language of the law comes mostly from the Latin. 
Law in general was ius, justice or right; lex meant a specific law." Jurisprudence 
—wisdom in the law—was defined in the Digest of Justinian (A.D. 533) as both a 
science and an art: the “science of the just and the unjust,” and the “art [i.e., 
administration] of the good and the equitable.”? Jus included unwritten law, or 
custom, as well as written law. The latter was composed of ius civile—the “law 
of [Roman] citizens”—and ius gentium—“the law of the nations.” Civil law was 
“public law” when it related to the state or the official worship, and “private 
law” when it dealt with the legal interrelations of the citizens. 

Roman law as a whole flowed from five sources. 1. Under the Republic the 
ultimate source of law was the will of the citizens, expressed as leges in the 
Curial and Centurial Assemblies, and as plebiscita (“decided by the plebs”) in 
the Tribal Assembly. The Senate acknowledged leges only when they had been 
proposed to the assemblies with the proper formalities and by a magistrate of 
Senatorial rank. When Senate and assembly agreed in passing a measure, it was 
proclaimed in the name of Senatus Populusque Romanus. 

2. The Senate itself, in theory, had no lawmaking power under the Republic; 
its senatusconsulta were, formally, recommendations to the magistrates; 
gradually they became directives, then imperatives, until in the later Republic 
and under the Empire they took on the force of laws. Altogether the laws passed 
by the assemblies or the Senate were so few in the course of six centuries as to 
astonish one accustomed to the legislative flux of modern states. 

3. The need for minor or more specific laws was met by the edicta of the 
municipal officials. Each new urban praetor (our “chief city magistrate”) issued 
an edictum praetorium, announced by a herald in the Forum and inscribed upon 
a wall, and stating the legal principles on which the praetor proposed to act and 
judge during his year’s term. Similar edicts could be put forth by circuit judges 
(praetores peregrini) and provincial praetors. Through their power of imperium, 
or rule, the praetors were allowed not only to interpret existing laws, but to make 
new ones. In this way Roman law combined the stability of its basic legislation 
with the flexibility of praetorian judgments. When a law or clause was carried 
down from one praetorian edict to the next for many years, it became a definite 
part of the ius honorarium; by the time of Cicero this “law of the offices” had 
displaced the Twelve Tables as the main text of legal instruction in Rome. 
Nevertheless, a praetor often reversed the decisions, and sometimes contradicted 
the principles, of a predecessor, so that uncertainties of law and arbitrariness of 


judgment were added to the abuses natural in every judicial system operated by 
men. It was to end this uncertainty that Hadrian instructed Julianus to unify all 
preceding ius honorarium in a Perpetual Edict alterable only by the emperor. 

4. The constitutiones principum, or statutes of the princes, became themselves 
in the second century a varied source of law. They took four forms. (a) The 
prince issued edicta by virtue of his imperium as an official of the city; these 
were valid for the whole Empire, but apparently lapsed after his death. (b) His 
decreta as a judge, like those of other magistrates, had the force of law. (c) 
Imperial rescripta were his answers to inquiries. Usually they were epistulae— 
letters—or subscriptiones, brief replies “written under” a question or petition. 
The wise and pithy letters in which Trajan answered the requests of 
governmental appointees for instruction were incorporated into the laws of the 
Empire and kept their validity long after his death, (d) The mandata of the 
emperors were their directives to officials; in the course of time these came to 
constitute a detailed code of administrative law. 

5. Under certain circumstances law could be created by the responsa 
prudentium. It must have been a pleasant sight when learned jurists sat in chairs 
in the open Forum (or, in later decades, in their homes), and gave legal opinions 
to all who asked, taking their chances on some indirect remuneration. Often their 
advice was solicited by lawyers or municipal judges. Like the great rabbis of the 
Jews they reconciled contradictions, drew subtle distinctions, interpreted and 
adjusted the ancient law to the needs of life or the exigencies of politics. Their 
written replies, by unwritten custom, had an authority only less than the law’s. 
Augustus gave such opinions full legal force on two conditions; that the jurist 
should have received from the Emperor the ius respondendi, or right of giving 
legal opinions; and that the reply should be sent under seal to the judge trying 
the case in point. By the time of Justinian these responsa had become a vast 
school and literature of law, the fountain and foundation of his culminating 
Digest and Code. 


II. THE LAW OF PERSONS 


“All law,” says the precise Gaius, “pertains to persons, to property, or to 
procedure.”’ The word persona had signified an actor’s mask; later it was 
applied to the part played by a man in life; finally it came to mean the man 
himself—as if to say that we can never know a man, but only the parts he plays, 
the mask or masks that he wears. 


The first person in Roman law was the citizen. He was defined as anyone who 
had been accepted into a Roman tribe by birth, adoption, emancipation, or 
governmental grant. Within this franchise were three grades: (1) full citizens, 
who enjoyed the fourfold right of voting (ius suffragii), of holding office (ius 
honorum), of marriage with a freeborn person (ius connubii), and of engaging in 
commercial contracts protected by Roman law (ius commercii); (2) “citizens 
without suffrage,” who had the rights of marriage and contract, but not of voting 
or office; and (3) freedmen, who had the rights of voting and contract, but not of 
marriage or office. The full citizen had, furthermore, certain exclusive rights in 
private law: the power of the father over his children (patria potestas), of the 
husband over his wife (manus), of an owner over his property, including his 
slaves (dominium), and of a freeman over another by contract (mancipium). A 
kind of potential citizenship, called Latinitas or ius Latii, was conferred by 
Rome upon the free inhabitants of favored towns and colonies, whereby they 
acquired the right of contract, but not of intermarriage, with Romans, and their 
magistrates received full Roman citizenship upon completing their terms of 
office. Each city of the Empire had its own citizens and conditions of 
citizenship; and by a unique tolerance a man might be a citizen—and enjoy the 
civic rights—of several cities at once. The most precious privilege of a Roman 
citizen was the safeguarding of his person, property, and rights by the law, and 
his immunity from torture or violence in the trying of his case. It was the glory 
of Roman law that it protected the individual against the state. 

The second person in Roman law was the father. The patria potestas had 
been weakened by the spread of law into areas formerly governed by custom; 
but we may judge its surviving force from the fact that when Aulus Fulvius set 
out to join Catiline’s army, his father called him back and put him to death. In 
general, however, the power of the father declined as that of the government 
rose; democracy entered the family when it left the state. In the early Republic 
the fathers had been the state; the family heads formed the Curial Assembly, and 
the clan heads probably constituted the Senate. Rule through family and clan 
diminished as population became more abundant and diverse, and life more 
mobile, commercial, and complex; kinship, status, and custom were replaced by 
contract and law.* Children won greater freedom from their parents, wives from 
their husbands, individuals from their groups. Trajan compelled a father to 
emancipate a son whom he had maltreated; Hadrian took from the father the 
right of life and death over his household and transferred it to the courts; 
Antoninus forbade a father to sell his children into slavery.” Custom had long 
since reduced the use of these old powers to rare occurrences. Law tends to lag 
behind moral development, not because law cannot learn, but because 


experience has shown the wisdom of testing new ways in practice before 
congealing them into law. 

The Roman woman gained new rights as the man lost old ones; but she was 
clever enough to disguise her freedom under continuing legal disabilities. The 
law of the Republic assumed that she was never sui iuris, “of her own right,” but 
always dependent upon some male guardian; “according to our ancestors,” said 
Gaius, “even women of mature age must be kept in tutelage because of the 
lightness of their minds.’”° In the later Republic and under the Empire this legal 
dependence was largely annulled by feminine charms and willfulness, abetted by 
male susceptibility and affection. From Cato the Elder to Commodus Roman 
society, legally patriarchal, was ruled by women, with all the graceful mastery of 
Renaissance Italian or Bourbon French salons. The laws of Augustus made some 
obeisance to the facts by releasing from tutela any woman who had borne three 
legitimate children.’ Hadrian decreed that women might dispose of their property 
as they liked, provided they obtained the consent of their guardians; but actual 
procedure soon dispensed with this consent. By the end of the second century all 
compulsory tutelage was ended in law for free women over twenty-five. 

The consent of both fathers was still required for legal marriage.® Marriage by 
confarreatio was now (A.D. 160) confined to a few Senatorial families. Marriage 
by purchase (coemptio) lingered as a form; the bridegroom paid for the bride by 
weighing an as or an ingot of bronze in a scale before five witnesses, her father 
or her guardian having consented.° Most marriages were now by usus, i.e., 
cohabitation. To avoid falling under the manus or proprietory power of her 
husband, the wife absented herself three nights in each year; thereby she retained 
control of her property, excepting her dowry. Indeed, the husband often put his 
property in his wife’s name to avoid suits for damages or the penalties of 
bankruptcy.’ Such marriage sine manu could be ended by either party at will; 
marriage by other forms could be ended only by the husband. Adultery was still 
a minor offense in the man; in the woman it was a major offense against the 
institutions of property and inheritance. But the husband no longer had the right 
to kill his wife taken in adultery; this right was now vested technically in her 
father, actually in the courts; and the penalty was banishment. Concubinage was 
recognized by the law as a substitute for marriage, but not as an accompaniment 
to it; and a man could not legally have two concubines at once. Children by a 
concubine were classed as illegitimate and could not inherit—which made 
concubinage all the more attractive to men who liked to be courted by hunters of 
legacies. Vespasian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius lived in concubinage 
after the death of their wives.'! 


The law struggled to encourage parentage among the freeborn, but with 
negligible results. Infanticide was forbidden except in the case of infants 
deformed or incurably diseased. The detected procurer of abortion was banished 
and lost part of his property; if the woman died he was to be put to death;'* these 
laws, of course, were largely evaded then as now. Children of any age remained 
under the authority of the father except when thrice sold by him into bondage, or 
when formally emancipated, or when the son held a public office or became a 
flamen dialis, or when a daughter married cum manu or became a Vestal Virgin. 
If a son married in the lifetime of his father, the patria potestas over the 
grandchildren, resided in the grandfather.'’ By the legislation of Augustus the 
earnings of a son in the army, in public office, in priestly orders, or in the liberal 
professions were freed from the old rule that such gains belonged to the father. A 
son might still be sold into bondage (mancipium); but this differed from slavery 
(servitus) in leaving the bondsman with his former civic rights. 

The slave had no legal rights whatever; indeed, Roman law hesitated to apply 
the term persona to him and compromised by calling him an “impersonal 
man.”"* It is only by a considerate error that Gaius discusses him under the law 
of persons; logically the slave came under the rubric of property (res). He could 
not own, inherit, or bequeath; he could not make a legal marriage; his children 
were all classed as illegitimate, and the children of a slave woman were classed 
as slaves even if the father was free.'? Slaves male or female might be seduced 
by their master without legal redress. The slave could not bring action in the 
courts against those who injured him; he could proceed in such a case only 
through his owner. The latter, under the law of the Republic, could beat him, 
imprison him, condemn him to fight beasts in the arena, expose him to die of 
starvation, or kill him, with cause or without, and with no other control than a 
public opinion formed by slaveowners. If a slave ran away and was caught he 
could be branded or crucified; Augustus boasted that he had recaptured 30,000 
runaway slaves and had crucified all who had not been claimed.'® If, under these 
or other provocations, a slave killed his master, law required that all the slaves of 
the murdered man should be put to death. When Pedanius Secundus, urban 
prefect, was so slain (A.D. 61), and his 400 slaves were condemned to die, a 
minority in the Senate protested, and an angry crowd in the streets demanded 
mercy; but the Senate ordered the law to be carried out, in the belief that only by 
such measures could a master be secure. ’” 

It is to the credit of the Empire—or perhaps of the diminishing supply of 
slaves—that their condition was progressively improved under the emperors. 
Claudius prohibited the killing of a useless slave and ruled that an abandoned 
sick slave who recovered should become automatically free. The lex Petronia, 


probably under Nero, forbade owners, without a magistrate’s approval, to 
condemn slaves to fight in the arena. Nero allowed maltreated slaves to use his 
statue as an asylum and appointed a judge to hear their complaints—a modest 
advance that seemed revolutionary to Rome, since it opened the courts to slaves. 
Domitian made it a criminal offense to mutilate slaves for sensual purposes. 
Hadrian ended the right of the owner to kill a slave without magisterial sanction. 
Antoninus Pius permitted an abused slave to take sanctuary in any temple and 
had him sold to another master if he could prove injury. Marcus Aurelius 
encouraged owners to bring before the courts, rather than themselves punish, 
damages sustained by them from their slaves; in this way, he hoped, law and 
judgment would gradually replace brutality and private revenge.'® Finally a great 
jurist of the third century, Ulpian, proclaimed what only a few philosophers had 
dared suggest—that “by the law of Nature all men are equal.”’? Other jurists laid 
it down as a maxim that where the freedom or slavery of a man was in question, 
all doubts should favor liberty.*° 

Despite these mitigations, the legal subjection of slaves is the worst blot on 
Roman law. The last indignity was the tax and restrictions upon emancipation. 
Many owners evaded the lex Fufia Canina by informally freeing a slave without 
official witness or legal ceremony; such liberation, however, conferred not 
citizenship but only Latinitas. The slave freed by process of law became a 
citizen with limited civic rights; but custom required him to pay his respects to 
his former owner every morning, attend him when needed, vote for him at every 
opportunity, and, in some cases, pay him a portion of all money earned. If the 
freedman died intestate, his property went automatically to his living patron; if 
he made a will he was expected to leave him a part of his estate.*' Only when the 
master was dead, dutifully mourned, and safely buried could the freedman really 
breathe the air of freedom. 

To these general divisions of the law of persons must be added the legislation 
which in modern codes is separately known as criminal law. Roman 
jurisprudence recognized crimes against the individual, the state, and social or 
business groups considered as juridical persons. Against the state one might be 
guilty of maiestas, treason by act or word; vis publica, sedition; sacrilegium, 
offenses against the state religion; ambitus, bribery; crimen repetundarum, 
extortion or corruption in public administration; peculatus, embezzlement of 
state funds; and corruptio judicis, bribery of a judge or juryman; from this partial 
list we may see that corruption has an ancient pedigree and a probable future. 
Against the individual one could commit iniuria, physical injury; falsum, 
deception; stuprum, indecency; and caedes, murder. Cicero mentions a lex 
Scantinia against pederasty; ** Augustus corrected the error with a fine, Martial 


with epigrams, Domitian with death. Personal injury was no longer punished 
with equivalent retaliation, as in the Twelve Tables, but by a fine. Suicide was 
no crime; on the contrary, before Domitian, it was in some sense rewarded; a 
man condemned to death could usually, by suicide, ensure the validation of his 
will and the unimpeded transmission of his property to his heirs. The law left the 
last choice free. 


IV. THE LAW OF PROPERTY 


Problems of ownership, obligation, exchange, contract, and debt took up by 
far the largest part of Roman law. Material possession was the very life of Rome, 
and the increase of wealth and the expansion of trade demanded a body of law 
immeasurably more complex than the simple code of the Decemvirs. 

Ownership (dominium) came by inheritance or acquisition. Since the father 
owned as agent and trustee of the family, the children and grandchildren were 
potential owners—sui heredes in the law’s queer phrase—“their own heirs.”*? If 
the father died intestate they succeeded automatically to the family property, and 
the oldest father among the sons inherited the dominium. The making of valid 
wills was hedged about with hundreds of legal restrictions, and their composition 
required, as now, a gorgeous and sonorous tautology. Every testator was 
compelled to leave a specified portion of his estate to his children, another part 
to a wife who had borne him three children, and (in some cases) parts to his 
brothers, sisters, and ascendants. No heir might take any part of an estate without 
assuming all the debts and other legal obligations of the deceased; not 
infrequently a Roman found himself saddled with a damnosa _ hereditas—a 
legacy, so to speak, in the red. Where an owner died without children and 
without a will, his property and his debts passed automatically to the nearest 
“agnate,” or relative descended from a common ancestor exclusively through 
males. In the later Empire this male conceit abated, and by the time of Justinian 
agnates and cognates (relatives through male or female lines of ascent) inherited 
with equal right. An old law passed on the urging of Cato (169 B.c.) had 
forbidden any Roman who owned 100,000 sesterces ($15,000) or more to 
bequeath any part of his estate to a woman. This lex Voconia was still on the 
statute books in Gaius’ time, but love had found a way. The testator left property 
on trust (fideicommissum) to a qualified heir, and bound him by a solemn request 
to transfer the property before a stated date to the woman named. By this and 
other channels much of the wealth of Rome passed into the hands of women. 
Gifts offered another escape from testamentary law; but gifts made in prospect 


of death were subject to legal scrutiny, and under Justinian they were liable to 
the same laws as those that harassed legacies. 

Acquisition came by transfer, or by legal conveyance resulting from a suit at 
law. Transfer (mancipatio, “taking in hand”) was a formal gift or sale before 
witnesses and with scales struck by a copper ingot as token of a sale; without 
this ancient ritual no exchange had the sanction or protection of the law. An 
intermediate or potential ownership was recognized under the name of possessio 
—the right to hold or use property; e.g., tenants on state lands were possessores 
(“sitters,” squatters), not domini; but their prescriptive right (usucapio, “taking 
by use”) became dominium, and could no longer be questioned after two years of 
unchallenged occupancy. Probably this lenient conception of occupation as so 
soon generating ownership came from patricians who were in this manner 
acquiring public lands.** By the same right of usucapio a woman who lived with 
a man through a year without three nights’ absence became the property (in 
manu) of the man. 

Obligation was any compulsion by law to the performance of an act. It could 
arise by delict or by contract. Delicts or torts—noncontractual wrongs 
committed against a person or his property—were in many cases punished by an 
obligation to pay the injured person a sum of money in compensation. A contract 
was an agreement enforceable at law. It did not have to be written; indeed, until 
the second century A.D. the verbal agreement made by uttering the word spondeo 
—‘“T promise”—before a witness was considered more sacred than any written 
compact. The many witnesses and solemn ceremony once required for legal 
contract were no longer necessary; business was quickened by the legal 
recognition of any clear agreement—usually entries made by the parties in their 
account books (tabulae) But the law guarded transactions carefully: it warned 
the seller with a caveat venditor, as well as the buyer with a caveat emptor, 
against the myriad forms of cheating natural to civilized life. Any seller of slaves 
or cattle, for example, was required by law to disclose their physical defects to 
the purchaser and was held accountable despite a plea of ignorance.” 

Debt was contracted by loan, mortgage, deposit, or trust. Loans for 
consumption were usually secured by a mortgage on realty or movable goods. A 
default in principal entitled the mortgagee to take over the property. In early 
republican law, as we have seen, such default permitted the lender to attach the 
person of the borrower as a bondsman." The lex Poetelia (326 B.c..) modified 
this rule by allowing the debtor to work off his obligation while retaining his 
freedom. After Caesar, defaulted mortgages were usually satisfied by the sale of 
the debtor’s property without jeopardy to his person; but cases of enslavement to 
a creditor occur as late as Justinian. Commercial defaults were mitigated by a 


law of bankruptcy which sold the bankrupt’s property to pay his debts, but 
permitted him to keep as much of his later acquisitions as his subsistence 
required. 

The chief crimes against property were damage, theft, and rapine—theft with 
violence. The Twelve Tables had condemned a detected thief to be flogged and 
then delivered as a bondsman to his victim; if the thief was a slave he was to be 
scourged and flung from the Tarpeian rock. Increased social security permitted 
praetorian law to soften these severities to a twofold, threefold, or fourfold 
restitution.*° In its final form the law of property was the most perfect part of the 
Roman code. 


V. THE LAW OF PROCEDURE 


Of all ancient peoples the Romans were the most prone to litigation, despite 
the discouraging complexity, technicality, and confusing fictions of their 
procedural law. Doubtless our own legal actions would have seemed to them 
equally devious and prolonged. The older the civilization, the longer the 
lawsuits. Any man, as noted above, could make himself a prosecutor in a Roman 
court. In the patrician Republic the accuser, the defendant, and the magistrate 
were required to follow a form called legis actio, or process of law, and the 
slightest deviation invalidated the action. “Thus,” says Gaius, “a man who sued 
another for cutting his vines, and in his action called them Vines,’ lost his case 
because he should have called them ‘trees,’ since the Twelve Tables speak 
generally of ‘trees’, and not particularly of vines.”*’ Each party deposited with 
the magistrate a sum of money (sacra-mentum), which was forfeited by the 
losing party to the state religion. The defendant also had to give bail 
(vadimonium) as security for his subsequent appearances. The magistrate then 
turned over the dispute to a person on the list of those qualified to act as judges. 
In some cases the judge issued an interim inter-dictum, requiring one or more of 
the parties in the case to perform or refrain from certain actions. If the defendant 
lost, his property—sometimes his person—could be seized by the plaintiff until 
the judgment was satisfied. 

About 150 B.c. the lex Aebutia abolished the necessity of using this ritual legis 
actio, and accepted in its place a procedure per formulam. Specific acts and 
words were no longer required; the parties shared with the magistrate in 
determining the form under which the matter was to be submitted to the judge; 
and the magistrate then wrote to the judge an instruction (formula) on the factual 
and legal questions involved; it was partly in this way that the praetor, as 


magistrate, made “praetorian law.” In the second century A.D. a third mode of 
action—cognitio extraordinaria—came into use: the magistrate decided the case 
himself. By the end of the third century the formulary procedure had 
disappeared, and the summary judgment of a magistrate responsible only to the 
emperor, and usually owing his office to him, reflected the coming of absolute 
monarchy. 


The litigants could conduct their case, and the praetor or judge decide it, 
without the help of lawyers if they wished; but as the iudex was not often a 
professional trained in the law, and the litigants might at every step stumble over 
a technicality, all parties to a dispute usually sought the aid of trial lawyers 
(advocati), legal technicians (pragmatici), consultants (iurisconsulti), or jurists 
(iurisprudentes). There was no lack of legal talent, for every fond parent yearned 
to see his son an advocate, and the law, then as now, was the vestibule to public 
office. A character in Petronius gives his son a collection of red-backed books 
(codices) “to learn a little law,” as “it spells money.”*? A law student began by 
learning the elements from some private instructor; in his second stage he 
attended the consultations of eminent jurists; thereafter he apprenticed himself to 
a practicing lawyer. Early in the second century A.D. certain iurisconsulti set up 
in various parts of Rome schools (stationes) at which they gave instruction or 
advice in the law; Ammianus complains of their high fees, saying that they 
charged even for their yawns and made matricide venial if the client paid 
enough.’ These teachers were called iuris civilis professores; apparently the title 
of professor came from the fact that they were required by law to declare 
(profiteri) their intention of teaching, and to secure a license therefor from the 
public authority.*° 

Out of the many lawyers so trained there were inevitably some who sold their 
learning to sordid causes,*! accepted bribes to present their client’s case 
weakly,” found loopholes in the law for any crime, fomented disputes among 
rich men, dragged on suits to any lucrative length,* and shook the courts or the 
Forum with their intimidating questioning and their vituperative summations. 
Forced to compete for cases, some lawyers sought to build a reputation by 
walking hurriedly through the streets with bundles of documents in their hands, 
borrowed rings on their fingers, dependents attending them, and hired claqueurs 
to applaud their speech.** So many ways had been found of circumventing the 
old Cincian law against fees that Claudius legalized them up to 10,000 sesterces 
per case; any fee above this figure was to be recoverable by law.* This 
restriction was easily evaded, for we hear of a lawyer in Vespasian’s reign 
amassing a fortune of 300,000,000 sesterces ($30,000,000).*%° As in every 


generation, there were attorneys and judges whose clear and disciplined minds 
were at the service of truth and justice regardless of fee; and the lowest 
practitioners were redeemed by the great jurists whose names are the highest in 
the history of the law. 

Courts for the trial of offenders varied from the hearings held by individual 
judges or magistrates to the assemblies, the Senate, and the emperor. Instead of a 
single judge the praetor might choose by lot (subject to a number of challenges 
by accuser and defendant) a jury of almost any size, usually fifty-one or seventy- 
five, from the 850 Senatorial or equestrian names on the jury list. Two special 
courts were permanently maintained: the decemviri, or Ten Men, to try cases of 
civil status; and the centumviri, or Hundred Men, to hear suits in property and 
bequest. The proceedings of these bodies were open to the public, for the 
younger Pliny describes the great crowd that came to hear him address the larger 
court.” Juvenal*® and Apuleius *° complain of judicial procrastination and 
venality, but their very indignation suggests exceptional cases. 

Trials were marked by a freedom of speech and action seldom known in 
modern courts. Several lawyers might appear on each side; some specialized in 
preparing the evidence, some in presenting it. The proceedings were recorded by 
various clerks (notarii, actuarii, scribae), and were sometimes taken down in 
shorthand; Martial says of certain scribes, “However fast the words may run, 
their hands are quicker still.”*! Plutarch tells how stenographers took down the 
speeches of Cicero, often to his discomfort. Witnesses were dealt with according 
to time-honored precedents. Says the exemplary Quintilian: In the examination 
of a witness the first essential is to know his type. For a timid witness may be 
terrorized, a fool outwitted, an irascible man provoked, and vanity flattered. The 
shrewd and self-possessed witness must be dismissed at once as malicious and 
obstinate; or ... if his past life admits of criticism, his credit may be overthrown 
by the scandalous charges that can be brought against him.” 


Almost any kind of argument might be made by the advocate. He could show 
the court pictures of the alleged crime, painted on canvas or wood; he could 
hold a child in his arms while arguing a point; he could bare the scars of an 
accused soldier or the wounds of a client. Defenses were contrived against these 
weapons. Quintilian tells how one attorney, when his opponent illustrated a 
summation by bringing his client’s children into court, threw dice among them; 
the children scrambled for the tesserae and ruined a peroration.** The slaves of 
either party to a suit might be tortured to elicit evidence, but such evidence was 
not admissible against their owners. Hadrian decreed that slaves should be 
tortured for evidence only as a last resort and under the strictest regulations, and 


he warned the courts that evidence secured by torture could never be trusted. 
Legal torture nevertheless persisted, and was extended in the third century to 
freemen.“ The jury voted by depositing marked tablets in an urn; a majority 
sufficed for a decision. In most cases the loser might appeal to a higher court, 
and finally, if he could afford it, to the emperor. 

Penalties were fixed by law rather than left to the discretion of the judge. 
They varied with the rank of the offender, being severest for the slave; he might 
be crucified, the citizen might not; and no Roman citizen, as every reader of the 
Acts of the Apostles knows, could be scourged, tortured, or put to death over his 
appeal to the emperor. Different penalties were laid upon honestiores and 
humiliores for the same crime; they varied also according as the offender was 
freeborn or freeman, solvent or bankrupt, soldier or civilian. The simplest 
punishment was a fine. Since the value of currency changed more rapidly than 
the penalties named in the law, certain anomalies ensued. The Twelve Tables 
exacted a fine of twenty-five asses (originally twenty-five pounds of copper) for 
striking a freeman; when rising prices had lowered the as to six cents Lucius 
Veratius went about striking freemen in the face, followed by a slave who 
counted out twenty-five asses to each victim.* Some offenses resulted in infamia 
(“speechlessness”), chiefly the inability to appear, or be represented by another, 
in an action at law. A more stringent punishment was loss of civic rights (capitis 
deminutio), which took the progressive forms of incapacity to inherit, 
deportation, and enslavement. Deportation was the harshest form of exile: the 
condemned man was put in chains, confined in some inhospitable place, and 
deprived of all his property. Exilium was milder in allowing the victim to live in 
freedom wherever he pleased outside of Italy; relegatio, as in the case of Ovid, 
involved no confiscation, but compelled the outcast to stay in a specified town, 
usually far from Rome. Imprisonment was seldom used as a permanent 
punishment, but men might be condemned to menial labor on public works, or in 
the mines, or in the quarries of the state. Under the Republic a freeman 
sentenced to death could escape the penalty by leaving Rome or Italy; under the 
Empire the death penalty was imposed with increasing frequency and 
ruthlessness. Prisoners of war, and in some cases other condemned men, might 
be thrown into the Career Tullianum, to die of starvation, rodents, and lice in 
underground darkness and irremovable filth.“° There Jugurtha died, and Simon 
Ben-Giora, heroic defender of Jerusalem against Titus. There, said tradition, 
Peter and Paul had languished before their martyrdom, and had written their last 
addresses to the young Christian world. 


VI. THE LAW OF THE NATIONS 


The most difficult problem of Roman law was to adjust itself as an intelligent 
master to the varied codes and customs of the lands that Roman arms or 
diplomacy had won. Many of these states were older than Rome; what they had 
lost in military courage they made up in proud traditions and a jealous fondness 
for their peculiar ways. Rome met the situation ably. A praetor peregrinus was 
appointed at first for the foreigners in Rome, then for Italy, then for the 
provinces; and power was given him to make some viable union between Roman 
and local law. The annual edicts of this praetor and the provincial governors and 
aediles gradually created the ius gentium by which the Empire was ruled. 

This “Law of the Nations” was not an international law—not a body of 
commitments accepted by the generality of states as governing their 
interrelations. In a sense not much more tenuous than today there was in 
antiquity an international law, insofar as certain common customs were honored 
in peace and war—the mutual safeguarding of international merchants and 
diplomats, the granting of truce for the burial of the dead, abstention from the 
use of poisoned arrows, etc. The jurists of Rome, by a patriotic fiction, described 
the ius gentium as law common to all nations. But they were too modest about 
Rome’s part in it. Actually it was local law adapted to Roman sovereignty, and 
designed to govern the peoples of Italy and the provinces without giving them 
Roman citizenship and the other rights of the ius civile. 

By a corresponding fiction the philosophers attempted to identify the Law of 
the Nations with the “Law of Nature.” The Stoics defined the latter as a moral 
code implanted in man by “natural reason.” Nature, they held, was a system of 
reason, a logic and order in all things; this order, spontaneously developing in 
society, and coming to consciousness in man, was natural law. Cicero phrased 
the fancy in a famous passage: True law is right reason in agreement with nature, 
world-wide in scope, unchanging, everlasting. ... We may not oppose or alter 
that law, we cannot abolish it, we cannot be freed from its obligations by any 
legislature, and we need not look outside ourselves for an expounder of it. This 
law does not differ for Rome and for Athens, for the present and for the future; 

.. it is and will be valid for all nations and all times. ... He who disobeys it 
denies himself and his own nature.“ 


It was a perfect statement of an ideal that grew in force as Stoicism reached the 
throne in the Antonines. Ulpian developed it into the far-reaching principle that 
class distinctions and privileges are accidental and artificial; and from this it was 
but a step to the Christian conception of all men as fundamentally equal. But 
when Gaius defined the ius gentium as simply “the law which natural reason has 


established among all mankind,”*’ he was mistaking Roman arms for Divine 
Providence. Roman law was the logic and economy of force; the great codes of 
ius civile and ius gentium were the rules by which a wise conqueror gave order, 
regularity, and time’s sanctity to a sovereignty based upon the legions’ strength. 
They were natural, but only in the sense that it is natural for the strong to use 
and abuse the weak. 

Nevertheless, there is something noble in this imposing architecture of 
government called Roman law. Since the victor must rule, it is a boon that the 
rules of his mastery should be clearly expressed; in this sense law is the 
consistency of power. It was natural that the Romans should create the greatest 
system of law in history: they loved order and had the means to enforce it; upon 
the chaos of a hundred diverse nations they laid an imperfect but sublime 
authority and peace. Other states had had laws, and legislators like Hammurabi 
and Solon had issued small bodies of humane legislation; but no people had yet 
achieved that immense co-ordination, unification, and codification which 
occupied the highest legal minds of Rome from the Scaevolas to Justinian. 

The flexibility of the ius gentium facilitated the transmission of Roman law to 
medieval and modern states. It was a happy accident that while the chaos of 
barbarian invasion was mutilating the legal heritage in the West, the Code, 
Digest, and Institutes of Justinian were collected and formulated in 
Constantinople, in the comparative security and continuity of the Empire in the 
East. Through those labors, and a hundred lesser channels, and the silent tenacity 
of useful ways, Roman law entered into the canon law of the medieval Church, 
inspired the thinkers of the Renaissance, and became the basic law of Italy, 
Spain, France, Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, even—within the British 
Empire—of Scotland, Quebec, Ceylon, and South Africa. English law itself, the 
only legal edifice of comparable scope, took its rules of equity, admiralty, 
guardianship, and bequests from Roman canon law. Greek science and 
philosophy, Judeo-Greek Christianity, Greco-Roman democracy, Roman law— 
these are our supreme inheritance from the ancient world. 


I This chapter will be of no use to lawyers, and of no interest to others. 
II Cf. French droit and loi, German Recht and Gesetz. 


III The mortgagor was in law bound (nexus) to the mortgagee; but the obscure term nexum was apparently 
applied to any solemnly sworn obligation. 


CHAPTER XIX 
The Philosopher Kings 
A.D. 96-180 


I. NERVA 


Wirz the assassination of Domitian the principle of heredity disappeared for a 
century from Roman monarchy. The Senate had never recognized inheritance as 
a source of sovereignty; now, after 123 years of submission, it reasserted its 
authority; and as in Rome’s beginnings it had chosen the king, now it named 
one of its own members princeps and imperator. It was an act of courage 
intelligible only when we remember that the vigor of the Flavian family was 
exhausted in that same generation which had seen the vitality of the Senate 
renewed by Italian and provincial blood. 

Marcus Cocceius Nerva was sixty-six when supremacy surprised him. The 
colossal Nerva of the Vatican shows a handsome and virile face; no one would 
suppose that this was a respectable jurist with a bad stomach, a mild and amiable 
poet who had once been hailed as “the Tibullus of our time.”’ Perhaps the Senate 
had chosen him for his gray harmlessness. He consulted it on all policies, and 
kept his pledge never to be the cause of death to any of its members. He recalled 
Domitian’s exiles, restored their property, and moderated their revenge. He 
distributed 60,000,000 sesterces’ worth of lands among the poor, and established 
the alimenta—a state fund to encourage and finance parentage among the 
peasantry. He annulled many taxes, lowered the inheritance dues, and freed the 
Jews from the tribute that Vespasian had laid upon them. At the same time he 
repaired the finances of the state by economy in his household and his 
government. With reason he thought that he had been just to all classes, and 
remarked that “I have done nothing that could prevent me from laying down the 
imperial office and returning to private life in safety.”* But a year after his 
accession the Praetorian Guard, which had been forestalled in his nomination 
and resented his economy, besieged his palace, demanded the surrender of 
Domitian’s assassins, and killed several of Nerva’s councilors. He offered his 
throat to the swords of the soldiers, but they spared him. Humiliated, he wished 


to abdicate, but his friends persuaded him, instead, to return to Augustus’ 
example and adopt as his son and successor a man acceptable to the Senate and 
capable of ruling not only the Empire, but the Guard as well. The greatest debt 
that Rome owed Nerva was that he chose Marcus Ulpius Traianus to succeed 
him. Three months later, after a reign of sixteen months, he passed away (98). 

The principle of adoption thus accidentally restored meant that each emperor, 
as he felt his powers decline, would associate with himself in rule the ablest and 
fittest man he could find, so that when death came there would be neither the 
absurdity of a Praetorian elevation, nor the risk of a natural but worthless heir, 
nor a civil war among competitors for the throne. It was a lucky chance that no 
son was born to Trajan, Hadrian, or Antoninus Pius, and that each could apply 
the adoptive plan without slighting his offspring or his own parental love. While 
the principle was maintained it gave Rome “the finest succession of good and 
great sovereigns the world has ever had.”* 


II. TRAJAN 


Trajan received word of his accession while he was in charge of a Roman 
army in Cologne. It was characteristic of him that he went on with his work at 
the frontier and postponed his coming to Rome for nearly two years. He had 
been born in Spain of an Italian family long settled there; in him and in Hadrian 
Roman Spain arrived at political hegemony, as it had reached literary leadership 
in Seneca, Lucan, and Martial. He was the first in a long line of generals whose 
provincial birth and training seemed to give them the will-to-life that had gone 
from the native Roman stock. That Rome made no protest against this 
enthronement of a provincial was in itself an event and omen in Roman history. 

Trajan never ceased to be a general. His carriage was military, his presence 
commanding; his features were undistinguished but strong. Tall and robust, he 
was wont to march on foot with his troops and ford with full armament the 
hundred rivers they had to cross. His courage showed a stoic impartiality 
between life and death. Told that Licinius Sura was plotting against him, he went 
to Sura’s house for dinner, ate without scrutiny whatever food was offered him, 
and had himself shaved by Sura’s barber.* He was not in any technical sense a 
philosopher. He used to take Dio Chrysostom, the “golden-mouthed” rhetor, 
with him in his chariot to discourse to him on philosophy, but he confessed that 
he could not understand a word of Dio’s talk°-—the worse for philosophy. His 
mind was clear and direct; he uttered an amazing minimum of nonsense for a 
man. He was vain, like all human beings, but completely unassuming; he took no 


advantage of his office, joined his friends at table and the hunt, drank with them 
copiously, and indulged in occasional pederasty as if out of deference to the 
customs of his time. Rome thought it worthy of praise that he never disturbed his 
wife Plotina by making love to another woman. 

When, in the forty-second year of his age, Trajan reached Rome, he was at 
the height of his faculties. His simplicity, geniality, and moderation readily won 
a people so lately acquainted with tyranny. The younger Pliny was chosen by the 
Senate to pronounce the “panegyric” of greeting. About the same time Dio 
Chrysostom delivered before the Emperor a discourse on the duties of a monarch 
as viewed by the Stoic philosophy. Both Pliny and Dio distinguished between 
dominatio and principatus: the prince was to be not lord of the state but its first 
servant, the executive delegate of the people, chosen through their 
representatives, the senators. Imperaturus omnibus elegi debet ex omnibus, said 
Pliny: “He who is to command all should be elected by all.”® The general 
listened courteously. 

Such fair beginnings were not new in history; what astonished Rome was that 
Trajan fulfilled their promise abundantly. He gave to his aides or associates the 
villas in which his predecessors had stayed for a few weeks in the year; “he 
regarded nothing as his own,” said Pliny, “unless his friends possessed it”;’ as 
for himself he lived as simply as Vespasian. He asked the Senate’s opinion on all 
matters of moment, and discovered that he might wield nearly absolute power if 
he never used absolute speech. The Senate was willing to let him rule if he 
would observe the forms that maintained its dignity and prestige; like the rest of 
Rome, it now loved security too much to be capable of freedom. Perhaps also it 
was pleased to find Trajan a conservative, who had no intention of mulcting the 
rich to appease the poor. 

Trajan was an able and tireless administrator, a sound financier, a just judge. 
To him the Digest of Justinian ascribes the principle, “It is better that the guilty 
should remain unpunished than that the innocent should be condemned.”® By 
careful supervision of expenditures (and some lucrative conquests) he was able 
to complete extensive public works without increasing taxation; on the contrary, 
he lowered taxes and published a budget to expose the revenues and outlays of 
the government to examination and criticism. He required from the senators who 
enjoyed his comradeship an administrative devotion almost as meticulous as his 
own. The patricians entered the bureaucracy and worked as well as played; 
Trajan’s extant correspondence with them suggests how carefully they labored 
under his watchful and inspiring leadership. Many of the Eastern cities had 
mismanaged their finances to the point of bankruptcy, and Trajan sent cur at 
ores like the younger Pliny to help and check them. The procedure weakened 


municipal independence and institutions, but it was unavoidable; self- 
government, by extravagance and incompetence, had brought its own end. 
Nurtured on war, the Emperor was a frank imperialist who preferred order to 
liberty and power to peace. Hardly a year after his arrival in Rome he set out for 
the conquest of Dacia. Roughly corresponding to the Rumania of 1940, Dacia 
plunged like a fist into the heart of Germany, and would therefore be of great 
military value in the struggle that Trajan foresaw between the Germans and 
Italy. Its annexation would give Rome control of the road that ran down the Save 
to the Danube and thence to Byzantium—an invaluable land route to the East. 
Besides, Dacia had gold mines. In a campaign brilliantly planned and swiftly 
executed, Trajan led his legions through all obstacles and resistance to the 
Dacian capital, Sarmizegetusa, and forced its surrender. A Roman sculptor has 
left us an impressive portrait of the Dacian king Decebalus—a face noble with 
strength and character. Trajan reinstated him as a client king and returned to 
Rome (102); but Decebalus soon broke his agreements and resumed his 
independent sway. Trajan marched his army back into Dacia (105), bridged the 
Danube with a structure that was one of the engineering marvels of the century, 
and again stormed the Dacian capital. Decebalus was killed, a strong garrison 
was left to hold Sarmizegetusa, and Trajan went back to Rome to celebrate his 
victory with 10,000 gladiators (probably war captives) in 123 days of public 
games. Dacia became a Roman province, received Roman colonists, married 
them, and corrupted the Latin language in its own Rumanian way. The gold 
mines of Transylvania were put under the direction of an imperial procurator and 
soon paid for the material cost of the war. To reimburse himself for his labors 
Trajan took out of Dacia a million pounds of silver and half a million pounds of 
gold—the last substantial booty that the legions would win for Roman sloth. 
With these spoils the Emperor distributed 650 denarii ($260) to all such 
citizens as applied for the gift—probably some 300,000; and enough remained to 
remedy the unemployment of demobilization with the greatest program of public 
works, governmental aid, and architectural adornment that Italy had seen since 
Augustus. Trajan improved the older aqueducts and built a new one which is still 
in operation. At Ostia he constructed a spacious harbor connected by canals with 
the Tiber and the harbor of Claudius, and decorated it with warehouses that were 
models of beauty as well as of use. His engineers repaired old roads, carried a 
new one across the Pontine marshes, and laid the Via Traiana from Beneventum 
to Brundisium. They reopened the Claudian tunnel that had drained the Fucine 
Lake, dredged harbors at Centumcellae and Ancona, gave Ravenna an aqueduct, 
and Verona an amphitheater. Trajan supplied the funds for new roads, bridges, 
and buildings throughout the Empire. But he discouraged the architectural 


rivalry of the cities and urged them to spend their surplus on improving the 
condition and environment of the poor. He was always ready to help any city 
that had suffered from earthquake, fire, or storm. He tried to promote agriculture 
in Italy by requiring senators to invest a third of their capital in Italian land; and 
when he saw that this was extending the latifundia, he encouraged small 
proprietors by advancing them state funds at low interest for the purchase and 
improvement of their lands and homes.’ To raise the birth rate he enlarged the 
alimenta, or feeding fund: the state made mortgage loans at five per cent (half 
the usual rate) to Italian peasants, and allowed local charity boards to distribute 
the interest to poor parents at sixteen sesterces ($1.60) monthly for each boy 
raised by them, and twelve for each girl. The sums seem small, but 
contemporary testimony indicates that from sixteen to twenty sesterces sufficed 
for a month’s care of a child on a first-century Italian farm.'° With a similar hope 
Trajan allowed the children of Rome to receive the corn dole in addition to that 
given to their parents. The system of alimenta was enlarged by Hadrian and the 
Antonines, was extended to several parts of the Empire, and was supplemented 
by private philanthropy; so the younger Pliny gave 30,000 sesterces a year as 
alimenta to the children of Comum, and Caelia Macrina left a million to like 
purpose for the children of Tarracina in Spain. 

Trajan, like Augustus, favored Italy over the provinces, and Rome over Italy. 
He used to the full the architectural genius of Apollodorus, a Damascene Greek 
who had designed the new roads and aqueduct, and the Danube bridge. The 
Emperor now commissioned him to clear away large blocks of houses, cut 130 
feet from the base of the Quirinal hill, lay out in this and the adjoining space a 
new forum equal in area to all preceding forums combined, and surround it with 
buildings of a majesty fit for a world capital that had reached the height of its 
power and opulence. The Forum Traianum was entered through the Triumphal 
Arch of Trajan. The interior, 370 by 354 feet, was paved with smooth stone and 
surrounded by a high wall and portico; east and west walls were indented with 
hemicycle exedrae formed of Doric columns. In the center rose the Basilica 
Ulpia, named after Trajan’s clan and intended as an office building for 
commerce and finance; its exterior was adorned with fifty monolithic columns, 
its floor was of marble, its immense nave was enclosed by granite colonnades, 
its roof of massive beams was covered with bronze. Near the northern end of the 
new forum two libraries were built, one for Latin works, the other for Greek. 
Between them rose the column, behind them the temple, of Trajan. When the 
forum was complete it was accounted one of the architectural wonders of the 
world. 


The column, still standing, was first of all an achievement in transportation. It 
was cut from eighteen cubes of marble, each weighing some fifty tons; the 
blocks were brought by ship from the island of Paros, were transferred to barges 
at Ostia, were drawn against the current up the river, and were moved on rollers 
up the bank and through the streets to their site. The cubes were recut into thirty- 
two blocks. Eight formed the pedestal; three sides of this were decorated with 
sculptures; the fourth opened into a spiral stairway of 185 marble steps. The 
shaft, twelve feet in diameter at the bottom, and ninety-seven feet high, was 
composed of twenty-one blocks and was topped by a statue of Trajan holding a 
globe of the world. Before being raised into position the blocks were carved with 
reliefs picturing the campaigns in Dacia. These reliefs are the culmination of 
Flavian realism and of ancient historical sculpture. They do not aim at the calm 
beauty or idealized types of Greek sculpture; they seek rather to convey a vivid 
impression of living individuals in the actual scenes and turmoil of war; they are 
Balzac and Zola after Corneille and Racine. In the 2000 figures of these 124 
spiral panels we follow the conquest of Dacia step by step: the Roman cohorts 
issuing from their stations in full armor; the crossing of the Danube on a pontoon 
bridge; the pitching of a Roman camp in the enemy’s land; the confused conflict 
of spears, arrows, sickles, and stones; a Dacian village set to the torch, with 
women and children begging Trajan for mercy; Dacian women torturing Roman 
prisoners; soldiers displaying before the Emperor the heads of slain enemies; 
surgeons treating the wounded; the Dacian princes drinking one after another the 
cup of poison; the head of Decebalus brought as a trophy to Trajan; the long file 
of captive men, women, and children snatched from their homes into foreign 
settlement or Roman slavery—this and more the dark column tells in the most 
masterly narrative relief in sculptural history. These artists and their employers 
were not chauvinists; they showed Trajan’s acts of clemency, but also they 
revealed the heroic aspects of a nation’s struggle for freedom; and the finest 
figure in the scroll is the Dacian king. It is a strange document, too crowded for 
full effectiveness; some figures so crude that one wonders if a Dacian warrior 
carved them; superposition primitively substituted for perspective; and the whole 
observable, like Pheidias’ frieze, only by some skylark scorner of the ground. 
But it was an interesting deviation from a classic style whose placidity had never 
expressed the overwhelming energy of the Roman character. Its “method of 
continuity”’'—making each scene melt into the next—carried on the suggestions 
of Titus’ arch and prepared for medieval reliefs. Despite its defects the spiral 
story was imitated again and again, from the column of Aurelius in Rome, and 
that of Arcadius in Constantinople, to the Napoleonic shaft in the Place 
Vendome in Paris. 


Trajan completed his building program by finishing in the grand manner the 
baths begun by Domitian. Meanwhile six years of peace had wearied him; 
administration was a task that did not awaken his reserve energies as war did; he 
did not feel alive in a palace. Why not take up Caesar’s plans where Antony had 
failed, settle the Parthian question once and for all, establish a more strategic 
frontier in the East, and capture control of the trade routes across Armenia and 
Parthia to Central Asia, the Persian Gulf, and India? 

After careful preparation he set out again with his legions (113). A year later 
he had taken Armenia; yet another year and he had marched down through 
Mesopotamia, captured Ctesiphon, and reached the Indian Ocean—the first and 
last Roman general to stand before that sea. The population at home learned 
geography by following his victories; the Senate was amused to be informed, 
almost weekly, of another nation conquered or hastily submitting: the Bosporus, 
Colchis, Asiatic Iberia, Asiatic Albania, Osrhoene, Messenia, Media, Assyria, 
Arabia Petrea, at last even Parthia. Parthia, Armenia, Assyria, and Mesopotamia 
were constituted provinces, and the new Alexander had the glory of naming and 
crowning a client king over the ancient enemies of Rome. Standing on the shores 
of the Red Sea, Trajan mourned that he was too old to repeat the Macedonian’s 
advance to the Indus. He contented himself with building a Red Sea fleet to 
control the passage and commerce to India; left garrisons at all strategic points, 
and turned back reluctantly toward Rome. 

Like Antony he had gone too fast and too far and had neglected to consolidate 
his victories and his lines. On reaching Antioch he was informed that the 
Parthian king Osroes, whom he had deposed, had gathered another army and had 
reconquered central Mesopotamia; that rebellion had broken out in all the new 
provinces; that the Jews of Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Cyrene were in revolt; and 
that disaffection was flaring up in Libya, Mauretania, and Britain. The old 
warrior wished to take the field again, but his flesh refused. He had worn himself 
out by living as actively in the hot East as in the West; dropsy set in, and a 
paralytic stroke left the great will helpless in a broken frame. Sadly he 
commissioned Lucius Quietus to put down the uprisings in Mesopotamia, sent 
Marcius Turba to suppress the Jews in Africa, and left his nephew Hadrian in 
command of the main Roman army in Syria. He had himself carried down to the 
Cilician coast, hoping to sail thence to Rome, where the Senate was preparing 
for him the greatest triumph since Augustus. He died at Selinus on the way 
(117), aged sixty-four, after a reign of nineteen years. His ashes were taken to 
the capital, and were buried under the great column that he had chosen as his 
tomb. 


Il. HADRIAN 
1. The Ruler 


Probably we shall never know whether the most brilliant of the Roman 
emperors won his throne by amorous connivance or by Trajan’s conviction of 
his worth. “His appointment,” says Dio Cassius, “was due to the fact that when 
Trajan died without an heir, his widow Plotina, who was in love with Hadrian, 
conspired to secure him the succession.”'* Spartianus repeats the story.'® Plotina 
and Hadrian denied the rumor, which nevertheless persisted to the end of his 
reign. He settled the matter by distributing a generous donative among the 
troops. 

Publius Aelius Hadrianus traced his cognomen and family to the town of 
Adria, on the Adriatic coast; thence, said his autobiography, his ancestors had 
migrated to Spain. The same Spanish town, Italica, that had seen the birth of 
Trajan in 52 saw that of his nephew Hadrian in 76. When the boy’s father died 
(86) he was placed under the guardianship of Trajan and Caelius Attianus. The 
latter tutored him and instilled in him so warm a fondness for Greek literature 
that the youth was nicknamed Graeculus. He studied also singing, music, 
medicine, mathematics, painting, and sculpture, and later dabbled in half a dozen 
arts. Trajan called him to Rome (91) and gave him his niece in marriage (100). 
Vivia Sabina, as preserved in portrait busts that may have idealized her, was a 
woman of distinguished and conscious beauty, in whom Hadrian found no 
lasting happiness. Possibly he loved dogs and horses too keenly, and spent too 
much time hunting with them, and building tombs for them when they died. 
Perhaps he was unfaithful, or seemed so. In any case, she bore him no children, 
and though she accompanied him on many of his travels, they lived in lifelong 
estrangement. He showed her every favor and courtesy, and gave her every 
kindness but affection. When Suetonius, one of his secretaries, spoke 
disrespectfully of her he dismissed him. 

Hadrian’s first decision as emperor was to revise the imperialistic policy of 
his uncle. He had counseled Trajan against the Parthian expedition as too great 
an expenditure of men and means so soon after the Dacian Wars, and as 
promising, at best, gains difficult to hold; and Trajan’s generals, eager for glory, 
had never pardoned his opposition. Now he withdrew the legions from Armenia, 
Assyria, Mesopotamia, and Parthia, made Armenia a client kingdom instead of a 
province, and accepted the Euphrates as the eastern boundary of the Empire; he 
played Augustus to Trajan’s Caesar, and consolidated with peaceful 
administration as much as he could of the unprecedented realm that reckless 


arms had won. The generals who had led Trajan’s forces—Palma, Celsus, 
Quietus, Nigrinus—thought this policy cowardly and unwise; to cease to attack, 
they felt, was merely to defend, and merely to defend was to begin to die. While 
Hadrian was with his legions on the Danube the Senate announced that the four 
generals had been detected in a conspiracy to overthrow the government and had 
been executed by the Senate’s orders. Rome was shocked to find that the men 
had received no trial; and though Hadrian, returning hurriedly to Rome, 
protested that he had had nothing to do with the matter, no one believed him. He 
vowed to put no senator to death except at the Senate’s bidding, distributed a gift 
of money among the people, amused them with abundant games, canceled tax 
arrears to the amount of 900,000,000 sesterces, publicly burned the tax records 
in a fiscal auto-da-fé, and for twenty years governed with wisdom, justice, and 
peace. But his unpopularity remained complete. 

His ancient biographer describes him as tall and elegant, with hair curled, and 
“a full beard to hide the natural blemishes of his face”;'* thenceforth all Rome 
wore beards. He was strongly built and kept himself in vigor by frequent 
exercise, above all by hunting; on several occasions he killed a lion with his own 
hands.'° So many elements were mingled in him that description is baffled. We 
are told that he was “stern and cheerful, humorous and grave, sensual and 
cautious, hard and liberal, severe and merciful, deceptively simple, and always 
in all things various.”’® He had a quick, impartial, skeptical and penetrating 
mind, but he respected tradition as the connective tissue of generations. He read 
and admired the Stoic Epictetus, but he sought pleasure with shamelessness and 
taste. He was irreligious and superstitious, laughed at oracles, played with magic 
and astrology, encouraged the national faith, and sedulously performed the 
duties of pontifex maximus. He was courteous and obstinate, sometimes cruel, 
usually kind; perhaps his contradictions were merely adaptations to 
circumstance. He visited the sick, helped the unfortunate, extended existing 
charities to orphans and widows, and was a generous patron to artists, writers, 
and philosophers. He was a good singer, dancer, and harpist, a competent 
painter, a middling sculptor. He wrote several volumes—a grammar, an 
autobiography, poems decent and indecent,'’ in Latin and Greek. He preferred 
Greek to Latin literature, and old Cato’s simple Latin to Cicero’s smooth 
eloquence; under his example many authors now affected an archaic style. He 
organized the state-paid professors into a university, paid them well, and built 
for them a magnificent Athenaeum to rival the Museum of Alexandria. It 
delighted him to gather scholars and thinkers about him, to puzzle them with 
questions, and laugh at their contradictions and disputes. Favorinus of Gaul was 
the wisest of this philosophic court; when his friends rallied him for yielding to 


Hadrian in argument, he answered that any man with thirty legions behind him 
must be right." 

Along with these multiple intellectual interests went an unerring sense for the 
practical. Following Domitian’s lead, Hadrian reduced his freedmen to 
subordinate functions, chose businessmen of tried ability to administer the 
government, and formed from them and senators and jurists a concilium to meet 
in regular sessions for the consideration of policies. He appointed an advocatus 
fisci, or Attorney for the Treasury, to detect corruption or deceit in the payment 
of taxes, with the illuminating result that while taxes remained as before, 
revenues were decidedly increased. He himself kept watch on each department 
and, like Napoleon, astonished its heads by detailed knowledge of their field. 
“His memory was vast,” says Spartianus; “he wrote, dictated, listened, and 
conversed with his friends, all at the same time”'’—though the frequency of this 
tale invites suspicion. Under his care, and with the help of an extended civil 
service, the Empire was probably better governed than ever before or afterward. 
The price of this zealous order was a swelling bureaucracy, and a “mania of 
regulation” that moved the principate still closer to absolute monarchy. Hadrian 
observed all the forms of co-operation with the Senate; nevertheless, his 
appointees and their executive orders encroached more and more upon the 
functions of what had once seemed “an assembly of kings.” He was too close to 
his problems to foresee that his efficient but proliferating bureaucracy might 
become in time an unbearable burden upon the taxpayers. On the contrary, he 
believed that within the framework of law and ordinance which his government 
had established every person in the Empire would find career open to talent and 
any man could rise rapidly from class to class. 

His clear and logical mind resented the chaos of accumulated, obscure, and 
contradictory laws. He commissioned Julianus to co-ordinate the enactments of 
past praetors into a Perpetual Edict, and encouraged further codifications that 
paved the way for Justinian. He acted as a supreme court both in Rome and on 
his journeys, and earned the reputation of a fair and learned judge, always as 
lenient as the reign of law would permit. He issued innumerable decrees, usually 
in favor of the weak against the strong, the slave against the master, the small 
farmer against the large estate, the tenant against the landlord, the consumer 
against the deceptions of retailers and the multiplication of middlemen.”? He 
rejected accusations for maiestas, refused bequests from parents, or persons 
unknown to him, and ordered a tolerant application of the laws against 
Christians.*t By his own example on state lands he encouraged the practice of 
emphyteusis (“implanting”), by which owners rented rough acres to tenants to be 
planted with orchards and remain rent-free till fruit grew. He was not a radical 


reformer; he was only a superlative administrator seeking, within the limits and 
inequalities of human nature, the greatest good of the whole. He preserved old 
forms, but he quietly poured new content into them according to the needs of the 
time. Once, when his passion for administration flagged, he refused audience to 
a petitioning woman with the plea, “I haven’t time.” “Don’t be emperor, then,” 
she cried. He granted her a hearing.” 


2. The Wanderer 


Unlike his predecessors Hadrian was as interested in the Empire as in the 
capital. Following the wholesome precedent of Augustus, he decided to visit 
every province, examining its conditions and needs and alleviating them with the 
expedition and resources available to an emperor. He was curious, too, about the 
ways and arts, dress and beliefs, of the diverse peoples in his realm; he wished to 
see the famous places of Greek history, to steep himself in that Hellenic culture 
which was the background and adornment of his mind. “He loved,” says Fronto, 
“not only to govern, but to perambulate, the world.”*? In 121 he set out from 
Rome, accompanied not by the pomp and trappings of royalty, but by experts, 
architects, builders, engineers, and artists. He went first to Gaul and “came to the 
relief of all the communities with various acts of generosity.”** He passed into 
Germany and astonished everyone by the thoroughness with which he inspected 
the defenses of the Empiretagainst its future destroyers. He reorganized, 
extended and improved the limes between the Rhine and the Danube. A man of 
peace, he knew the arts of war and was resolved that his pacific temper should 
neither weaken his armies nor misguide his enemies. He issued severe 
regulations to maintain military discipline and obeyed these rules while visiting 
the camps; there he lived the life of the soldiers, eating their fare, never using a 
vehicle, walking with full equipment twenty miles on a march, and showing such 
endurance that no one could have guessed that he was at heart a scholar and a 
philosopher. At the same time he rewarded excellence, raised the legal and 
economic status of the legionaries, gave them better weapons and ample 
supplies, and relaxed the discipline of their free hours, merely insisting that their 
amusements should not unfit them for their tasks. The Roman army was never in 
better condition than in his reign. 

He now traveled down the Rhine to its mouth and sailed across to Britain 
(122). We are not informed of his activities there, except that he ordered a wall 
built from the Solway Firth to the mouth of the Tyne “to divide the barbarians 
from the Romans.” Returning to Gaul he passed leisurely through Avignon, 
Nimes, and other towns of the provincia, and settled down for the winter at 


Tarragona in northern Spain. While he was strolling alone in the gardens of his 
host a slave rushed upon him with drawn sword and tried to kill him. Hadrian 
overpowered him and quietly handed him over to the servants, who found that he 
was insane. 

In the spring of 123 he led some legions against the Moors of northwest 
Africa, who had been raiding the Roman towns of Mauretania. Having defeated 
them and driven them back into their hills, he took ship for Ephesus. After 
wintering there he visited the cities of Asia Minor, listening to petitions and 
complaints, punishing malfeasance, rewarding competence, and providing 
money, designs, and workmen for municipal temples, baths, and theaters. 
Cyzicus, Nicaea, and Nicomedia had suffered a severe earthquake; Hadrian had 
the damage made good by imperial funds, and built at Cyzicus a temple that was 
at once ranked among the seven wonders of the world.” He pushed eastward 
along the Euxine to Trapezus, ordered the governor of Cappadocia—the 
historian Arrian—to examine and report to him the condition of all the ports on 
the Black Sea, moved southwest through Paphlagonia, and spent a winter at 
Pergamum. In the fall of 125 he sailed to Rhodes and thence to Athens. He 
passed a happy winter there and then turned homeward. Still curious at fifty, he 
stopped in Sicily, and climbed Mt. Etna to see the sunrise from a perch 11,000 
feet above the sea. 

It is worthy of note that he could leave his capital for five years and trust to 
his subordinates to carry on; like a good manager, he had organized and trained 
an almost automatic government. He stayed in Rome something more than a 
year. But the lust for travel was in his blood, and so much of the world remained 
to rebuild! In 128 he set out again, this time to Utica, Carthage, and the 
flourishing new cities of northern Africa. Returning to Rome in the fall, he left 
soon afterward and spent another winter in Athens (128-29). He was made 
archon, presided happily at games and festivals, and enjoyed being called 
Liberator, Helios, Zeus, and Savior of the World. He mingled with philosophers 
and artists, imitating the graces, without the follies, of Nero and Antony. 
Distressed by the free chaos of Athens’ laws, he commissioned a corps of jurists 
to codify them. Always skeptically interested in religion, he had himself initiated 
into the Eleusinian mysteries. Finding Athens beset with unemployment, and 
resolved to restore the city to the splendor of Periclean days, he summoned 
architects, engineers, and skilled artisans, and began a building program more 
extensive than his public works in Rome. In a square enclosed by an extensive 
colonnade his workmen raised a library with marble walls, 120 columns, a 
gilded roof, and spacious rooms sparkling with alabaster, paintings, and statuary. 
They built a gymnasium, an aqueduct, a temple to Hera, and another to Zeus 


Panhellenicos—god “of all the Greeks.” The most ambitious of these 
architectural undertakings was the completion (131) of the Olympieum—that 
lordly temple to Zeus the Olympian which Peisistratus had begun six centuries 
before and Antiochus Epiphanes had failed to finish. When Hadrian left Athens 
it was a cleaner, More prosperous, and more beautiful city than ever before in its 
history.”° 

In the spring of 129 he sailed to Ephesus and traveled again in Asia Minor, 
spawning buildings and cities as he went. He sallied into Cappadocia and 
reviewed the garrisons there. At Antioch he provided funds for an aqueduct, a 
temple, a theater, and public baths. In the fall he visited Palmyra and Arabia, and 
in 130 he journeyed to Jerusalem. The Holy City was still in ruins, almost as 
Titus had left it sixty years before; a handful of destitute Jews lived in lairs and 
hovels amid the rocks. Hadrian’s heart was touched by the desolation; and his 
imagination was moved by the empty site. He had hoped, by his restoration of 
Greece and the Hellenistic East, to raise higher than before the barriers between 
Greco-Roman civilization and the Oriental world; now he dreamed of 
transforming Zion itself into a pagan citadel. He ordered that Jerusalem should 
be rebuilt as a Roman colony and renamed Aelia Capitolina in memory of 
Hadrian’s gens and Jupiter’s Capitol in Rome. It was an astonishing error of 
psychology and statesmanship in one of the wisest statesmen in history. 

He passed on to Alexandria (130), smiled tolerantly at its disputatious 
populace, enriched the Museum, rebuilt Pompey’s tomb, and then, surpassing 
Caesar, abandoned himself to a leisurely sail up the Nile with his wife Sabina 
and his beloved Antinoiis. He had come upon the young Greek some years 
before in Bithynia; he had been stirred by the youth’s rounded beauty, soft eyes, 
and curly head; he had made him his favored page and had formed for him a 
tender and passionate attachment. Sabina made no protest that has come down to 
us, but the gossip of the cities assumed that the boy played Ganymede to the new 
Zeus; possibly, however, the childless Emperor loved him as a heaven-sent son. 
Now, at the height of Hadrian’s happiness, Antinoiis, still but eighteen, died— 
apparently by drowning in the Nile. The monarch of the world “wept like a 
woman,” says Spartianus; he ordered a temple to be raised on the shore, buried 
the lad there, and offered him to the world as a god. Around the shrine he built a 
city, Antinodpolis, destined to be a Byzantine capital. While Hadrian returned 
sadly to Rome, legend began to remold the story: the Emperor, it said, had 
learned by magic divination that his greatest plans would succeed only if that 
which he loved most should die; Antinotis had heard of the prophecy and had 
gone voluntarily to his death. Perhaps the legend formed soon enough to 
embitter Hadrian’s declining years. 


Back in Rome (131), he could feel that he had made the Empire better than he 
had found it. Never before, not even under Augustus, had it been so prosperous, 
and never has the Mediterranean world reached that fullness of life again; never 
has it again been the home of so advanced a civilization so widely spread and so 
deeply shared. And no man had so beneficently ruled it as Hadrian. Augustus 
had thought of the provinces as a lucrative appendage to Italy, to be husbanded 
for Italy’s sake; now for the first time the ideas of Caesar and Claudius reached 
fulfillment, and Rome became not a tax collector for Italy, but the responsible 
administrator of a realm in which all parts alike received the care of the 
government, and in which the Greek spirit ruled the East and the mind as openly 
as the Roman spirit ruled the state and the West. Hadrian had seen it all and had 
made it one. He had promised that he “would manage the commonwealth as 
conscious that it was the people’s property, not his own”;’’ and he had kept his 
promise. 


3. The Builder 


Only one thing remained—to make Rome, too, more beautiful than before. 
The artist in Hadrian was ever competing with the governor; he rebuilt the 
Pantheon while reorganizing Roman law. No other man ever built so plentifully, 
no other ruler so directly. The structures erected for him were sometimes 
designed by him, and were always subject to his expert inspection as they 
progressed. He had a hundred edifices repaired or restored and inscribed his 
name on none of them. Rome in all quarters benefited from his rare union of 
wisdom with power. Si jeunesse savait et vieillesse pouvait was in him a riddle 
solved. 

His most famous reconstruction was the Pantheon—the best-preserved 
building of the ancient world. The rectangular temple reared by Agrippa had 
been destroyed by fire; apparently only the frontal Corinthian portico remained. 
North of this remnant Hadrian had his architects and engineers raise a circular 
temple, in the most indigenous of Roman styles. His Hellenic tastes inclined him 
to prefer Greek to Roman forms in the architecture of his capital. The new 
temple did not form with the portico a harmonious whole; but the interior—a 
circle 132 feet in diameter, with no impeding supports-gave a sense of space and 
freedom equaled only by the Gothic cathedrals. The walls were twenty feet 
thick, of brick externally faced in the lower section with marble, in the rest with 
stucco relieved by pilasters. The ceiling of the portico was of bronze plates so 
thick that when they were removed by Pope Urban VIII they sufficed to cast 110 
cannon and to form the baldachin over the high altar in St. Peter’s.*” The massive 


bronze doors were originally covered with gold. Seven niches were cut into the 
lower section of the windowless interior wall and were adored with lofty 
marble columns and entablatures; once these niches served as alcoves for 
statuary, now they are modest chapels in a magnificent church. A higher section 
of the wall was plated with panels of costly stone, separated by pillars of 
porphyry. The coffered dome, rising inward from the top of the walls, was the 
supreme triumph of Roman engineering. It was erected by pouring concrete into 
ribbed sections and letting the whole congeal into one solid mass. Its monolithic 
character did away with lateral thrust, but to make security doubly sure the 
architect built buttresses into the walls. At the top of the dome an opening (the 
oculus, or “eye’’), twenty-six feet in diameter, gave the interior its sole and 
sufficient illumination. From this majestic dome, the largest in history, an 
architectural lineage descends through Byzantine and Romanesque variations to 
the dome of St. Peter’s, and to that of the Capitol in Washington. 

Probably Hadrian himself designed the double-apsed temple to Venus and 
Roma which rose opposite the Colosseum, for legend tells how he sent his plans 
for it to Apollodorus and had the old architect put to death for returning a 
scornful comment.” The temple was notable in several particulars: it was the 
largest in Rome; it had two cellas, one for each of its gods, who sat back to back 
on incommunicative thrones; and its vaulted roof of gold-plated bronze tiles was 
among the most brilliant sights of the city. For himself the Emperor built a yet 
ampler home—the villa whose remains still draw visitors to the pleasant suburb 
known to him as Tibur, to us as Tivoli. There, in an estate seven miles in 
circumference, rose a palace with every variety of room, and gardens so crowded 
with famous works of art that every major museum in Europe has enriched itself 
from the ruins. The designer showed here the usual Roman indifference to 
symmetry; he added building to building as need or fancy prompted, and made 
no greater attempt at harmony than we find in the architectural chaos of the 
Forum; perhaps the Romans, like the Japanese, were tired of symmetry and 
pleased with the surprises of irregularity. Besides porticoes, libraries, temples, a 
theater, a music hall, and a hippodrome, the profuse architect added small 
replicas of Plato’s Academy, Aristotle’s Lyceum, and Zeno’s Stoa—as if the 
Emperor, amid all this vain wealth, would make some amends to philosophy. 

The villa was finished in the last years of Hadrian’s life. We do not know that 
he found happiness there. The revolt of the Jews in 135 embittered him; he put it 
down without mercy and fretted that he could not end his reign without war. In 
that same year, still only fifty-nine, he was stricken with a painful and wasting 
illness—akin to tuberculosis and dropsy—which slowly crushed his body, his 
spirit, and his mind. His temper became sharper, his manner querulous; he 


suspected his oldest friends of conspiring to kill and replace him; at last— 
perhaps in an illucid interval, and how justly we cannot say—he ordered that 
several of them should be put to death. 

To end the war of succession that was forming in his court, he adopted as heir 
his friend Lucius Verus. When, soon after, Lucius died, Hadrian called to his 
bedside at Tibur a man with an unblemished reputation for integrity and wisdom, 
Titus Aurelius Antoninus, and adopted him as his son and successor. Looking far 
ahead, he advised Antoninus to adopt in turn, and educate for government, two 
youths then growing up at the court: Marcus Annius Verus, then seventeen, and 
Lucius Aelius Verus, then eleven, respectively the nephew of Antoninus and the 
son of Lucius Verus. The title of Caesar, heretofore borne by the emperors and 
their agnatic descendants, was conferred by Hadrian upon Antoninus; and 
thereafter, while the emperors kept for themselves the title of Augustus, they 
granted the name Caesar to each heir presumptive to the throne. 

Hadrian’s sickness and sufferings had now increased; blood often gushed 
from his nostrils; and in his distress he began to long for death. He had already 
prepared his own tomb beyond the Tiber—that huge mausoleum whose gloomy 
remains are today the Castel Sant’ Angelo, still reached by the Pons Aelius that 
Hadrian built. He was impressed by the example of the Stoic philosopher 
Euphrates, then in Rome, who, weary with illness and old age, asked Hadrian’s 
permission to kill himself and, receiving it, drank hemlock.*! The Emperor 
begged for poison or a sword, but no attendant would accommodate him. He 
bade a Danubian slave stab him, but the slave fled; he commanded his physician 
to poison him, but the physician committed suicide.** He found a dagger and was 
about to kill himself when it was taken from him. He mourned that he, who had 
the power to put anyone to death, was not himself permitted to die. Dismissing 
his doctors, he withdrew to Baiae and deliberately fed on foods and drinks that 
would hasten his end. At last, exhausted and maddened with pain, he died (138), 
after sixty-two years of life and twenty-one of rule. He left behind him a little 
poem that expressed like Dante the sadness of recalling in grief the days of our 
happiness: 


Animula vagula, blandula, 

Hospes comesque corporis, 

Quae nunc abibis in loca, 

Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 

Nee ut soles dabis iocos? 

Soul of mine, pretty one, flitting one, 
Guest and partner of my clay, 
Whither wilt thou hie away— 


Pallid one, rigid one, naked one, 


Never to play again, never to play??? 


IV. ANTONINUS PIUS 


Of Antoninus there is no history, for he had almost no faults and committed 
no crimes. His ancestors had come from Nimes two generations before, and his 
family was one of the wealthiest in Rome. Reaching the throne at fifty-one, he 
gave the Empire the most equitable, and not the least efficient, government it 
would ever have. 

He was the most fortunate man that ever wore a crown. We are told that he 
was tall and handsome, healthy and serene, gentle and resolute, modest and 
omnipotent, eloquent and a despiser of rhetoric, popular and immune to flattery. 
If we are to believe his adopted son Marcus we should have to reject him as “that 
faultless monster whom the world ne’er knew.” The Senate called him Pius as a 
model of the milder Roman virtues, and Optimus Princeps as the best of princes. 
He had no enemies and hundreds of friends. But he was not unacquainted with 
grief. His elder daughter died as he was setting out as proconsul to Asia; his 
younger daughter proved a dubious wife to Aurelius; and scandal accused his 
own wife of being as faithless as she was beautiful. Antoninus bore these rumors 
silently; and after Faustina’s death he established in her name and honor a fund 
for the support and education of girls and raised to her memory one of the 
loveliest temples in the Forum. He did not marry again, lest he mar the happiness 
and inheritance of his children, but contented himself with a concubine. 

He was not a man of intellect in the narrower sense of that term. He had no 
learning and looked with an aristocrat’s indulgence upon men of letters, 
philosophy, or art; nevertheless, he helped such men richly and invited them 
often to his home. He preferred religion to philosophy, worshiped the old gods 
with apparent sincerity, and gave his adopted sons an example of piety that 
Marcus never forgot. “Do everything as a disciple of Antoninus,” Marcus bade 
himself; “remember his constancy in every reasonable act, his evenness in all 
things, his piety, and the serenity of his countenance, and his disregard of empty 
fame ... with how little he was satisfied; how laborious and patient, how 
religious without superstition.”** Yet he was tolerant of non-Roman creeds, 
moderated Hadrian’s measures against the Jews, and continued his predecessor’s 
lenience toward the Christians. He was no killjoy; he loved a jest and made 
many a good one; he played, fished, and hunted with his friends, and from his 
behavior none could have guessed that he was emperor. He preferred the quiet of 


his villa at Lanuvium to the luxury of his official palace and nearly always spent 
the evenings in the intimacy of his family. When he inherited the throne he put 
aside all thought of that careless ease to which he had looked forward as the 
consolation of old age. Perceiving that his wife anticipated increased splendor he 
reproved her: “Do you not understand that we have now lost what we had 
before?” He knew that he had succeeded to the cares of the world. 

He began his reign by pouring his immense personal fortune into the imperial 
treasury. He canceled arrears of taxes, made gifts of money to the citizens, paid 
for many festival games, and relieved scarcities of wine, oil, and wheat by 
buying these and distributing them free. He carried on, but with moderation, the 
building program of Hadrian in Italy and the provinces. Yet he managed the 
national finances so ably that at his death the combined treasuries of the state 
had 2,700,000,000 sesterces. He gave a public accounting of all his receipts and 
expenditures. He behaved toward the Senate as merely one of it and never took 
important measures without consulting its leaders. He devoted himself to the 
chores of administration as well as to problems of policy; “he cared for all men 
and all things as his own.”*° He continued Hadrian’s liberalization of the law, 
equalized the penalties of adultery for men and women, deprived ruthless 
masters of their slaves, restricted the torture of slaves in trials, and decreed 
severe punishment for any owner who killed a slave. He encouraged education 
with state funds, provided for the education of poor children, and extended to 
recognized teachers and philosophers many privileges of the Senatorial class. 

He ruled the provinces as well as he could without traveling. In all his long 
reign he was never absent for a day from Rome or its environs. He was content 
to appoint to provincial governorships men of tried competence and honor. He 
was anxious to keep the Empire safe without war; “he was continually quoting 
the saying of Scipio, that he would rather save a single citizen than slay a 
thousand foes.”°’ He had to wage some minor wars in order to suppress revolts 
in Dacia, Achaea, and Egypt, but he left these tasks to subordinates and was 
satisfied with Hadrian’s cautious frontiers. Some tribes in Germany interpreted 
his mildness as weakness and perhaps were encouraged by it to prepare those 
invasions which rocked the Empire after his death; this is the one flaw in his 
statesmanship. For the rest the provinces were happy under him and accepted the 
Empire as the only alternative to chaos and strife. They showered him with 
petitions, which he almost always granted; and they could rely upon him to 
repair the ravages of any public calamity. Provincial authors—Strabo, Philo, 
Plutarch, Appian, Epictetus, Aelius Aristides—sang the praises of the pax 
Romana; and Appian assures us that he had seen at Rome the envoys of foreign 
states vainly asking admission for their countries to the boons of the Roman 


yoke.** Never had monarchy left men so free, or so respected the rights of its 
subjects.’ “The world’s ideal seemed to have been attained. Wisdom reigned, 
and for twenty-three years the world was governed by a father.”*” 

It only remained for Antoninus to crown a good life with a peaceful death. In 
his seventy-fourth year he fell sick of a stomach disturbance and was seized with 
a high fever. He called Marcus Aurelius to his bedside and committed to him the 
care of the state. He instructed his servants to transfer to Marcus’ room the 
golden statue of Fortuna that had for many years stood in the bedchamber of the 
Prince. To the officer of the day he gave as watchword aequanimitas; soon 
afterward he turned as if to sleep, and died (161). All classes and cities vied with 
one another in honoring his memory. 


V. THE PHILOSOPHER AS EMPEROR 


Antoninus, said Renan, “would have been without competition for the 
reputation of being the best of sovereigns, had he not designated Marcus 
Aurelius as his heir.’’*' “If,” said Gibbon, “a man were called upon to fix the 
period in the history of the world during which the condition of the human race 
was most happy and prosperous, he would without hesitation name that which 
elapsed from the accession of Nerva to the death of Aurelius. Their united reigns 
are possibly the only period of history in which the happiness of a great people 
was the sole object of government.”” 

Marcus Annius Verus was born in Rome in 121. The Annii had come a 
century before from Succubo, near Cordova; there, it seems, their honesty had 
won them the cognomen Verus, “true.” Three months after the boy’s birth his 
father died, and he was taken into the home of his rich grandfather, then consul. 
Hadrian was a frequent visitor there; he took a fancy to the boy and saw in him 
the stuff of kings. Seldom has any lad had so propitious a youth, or so keenly 
appreciated his good fortune. “To the gods,” he wrote fifty years later, “I am 
indebted for having good grandparents, good parents, a good sister, good 
teachers, good kinsmen and friends, nearly everything good”;* time struck a 
balance by giving him a questionable wife and a worthless son. His Meditations 
lists the virtues these people had, and the lessons he received from them in 
modesty, patience, manliness, abstemiousness, piety, benevolence, and “a 
simplicity of life far removed from the habits of the rich”’““—though wealth 
surrounded him on every side. 

Never was a boy so persistently educated. He was attached in boyhood to the 
service of temples and priests; he committed to memory every word of the 


ancient and unintelligible liturgy; and though philosophy later shook his faith, it 
never diminished his sedulous performance of the old exacting ritual. Marcus 
liked games and sports, even bird snaring and hunting, and some efforts were 
made to train his body as well as his mind and character. But seventeen tutors in 
childhood are a heavy handicap. Four grammarians, four rhetors, one jurist, and 
eight philosophers divided his soul among them. The most famous of these 
teachers was M. Cornelius Fronto, who taught him rhetoric. Though Marcus 
loved him, lavished upon him all the kindnesses of an affectionate and royal 
pupil, and exchanged with him letters of intimate charm, the youth turned his 
back upon oratory as a vain and dishonest art, and abandoned himself to 
philosophy. 

He thanks his instructors for sparing him logic and astrology, thanks 
Diognetus the Stoic for freeing him from superstition, Junius Rusticus for 
acquainting him with Epictetus, and Sextus of Chaeronea for teaching him to 
live in conformity with nature. He is grateful to his brother Severus for telling 
him about Brutus, Cato of Utica, Thrasea, and Helvidius; “from him I received 
the idea of a state in which there is the same law for all, a polity of equal rights 
and freedom of speech, and the idea of a kingly government that most of all 
respects the freedom of the governed”;* here the Stoic ideal of monarchy takes 
possession of the throne. He thanks Maximus for teaching him “self- 
government, and not to be led aside by anything; cheerfulness in all 
circumstances, and a just admixture of gentleness and dignity, and to do 
appointed tasks without complaining.””° It is clear that the leading philosophers 
of the time were priests without religion rather than metaphysicians without life. 
Marcus took them so seriously that for a time he almost ruined a naturally weak 
constitution with ascetic devotions. At the age of twelve he took on the rude 
cloak of a philosopher, slept on a little straw strewn over the floor, and long 
resisted the entreaties of his mother to use a couch. He was a Stoic before he 
became a man. He offers thanks “that I preserved the flower of my youth; that I 
took not upon me to be a man before my time, but rather put it off longer than I 
needed .. . that I never had to do with Benedicta . . . and afterwards, when I fell 
into some fits of love, I was soon cured.’’*” 

Two influences diverted him from professional philosophy and sancity. One 
was the succession of minor political offices to which he was appointed; the 
realism of an administrator was crossed with the idealism of a meditative youth. 
The other was his close association with Antoninus Pius. He did not fret at 
Antoninus’ longevity, but continued his life of stoic simplicity, philosophical 
study, and official duties, while living in the palace and serving his protracted 
apprenticeship; and the example of his adoptive father’s devotion and honesty in 


government became a powerful influence in his development. The name by 
which we know him, Aurelius, was the clan name of Antoninus, which both 
Marcus and Lucius, on their adoption, had taken as their own. Lucius became a 
gay man of the world, 2 graceful adept in the pleasures of life. When, in 146, 
Pius desired a colleague to share the government with him, he named Marcus 
only and left to Lucius the empire of love. On the death of Antoninus, Marcus 
became sole emperor; but remembering Hadrian’s wish, he at once made Lucius 
Verus his full colleague and gave him his daughter Lucilla in marriage. At the 
outset of his reign, as at the end, the philosopher erred through kindness. The 
division of rule was a bad precedent, which, in the heirs of Diocletian and 
Constantine, would divide and weaken the realm. 

Marcus asked the Senate to vote Pius divine honors, completed with perfect 
taste the temple that Pius had raised to his wife, and rededicated it to Antoninus 
and Faustina both.’ He paid the Senate every courtesy and rejoiced to see that 
many of his philosopher friends had found their way into its membership. All 
Italy and all the provinces acclaimed him as Plato’s dream come true: the 
philosopher was king. But he had no thought of attempting a Utopia. Like 
Antoninus he was a conservative; radicals do not grow up in palaces. He was a 
philosopher-king in the Stoic rather than the Platonic sense. “Never hope,” he 
admonished himself, “to realize Plato’s Republic. Let it be sufficient that you 
have in some degree ameliorated mankind, and do not think such improvement a 
matter of small importance. Who can change the opinions of men? And without 
a change of sentiments what can you make but reluctant slaves and hypocrites?” 
He had discovered that not all men wished to be saints; and he sadly reconciled 
himself to a world of corruption and wickedness. “The immortal gods consent 
for countless ages to endure without anger, and even to surround with blessings, 
so many and such evil men; but thou, who hast so short a time to live, art thou 
already weary?”“® He decided to rely on example rather than law. He made 
himself in fact a public servant; he carried all the burdens of administration and 
judgment, even that part which Lucius had agreed to take but was neglecting; he 
allowed himself no luxury, treated all men with simple fellowship, and wore 
himself out by being easy of access. He was not a great statesman: he spent too 
much of the public funds in cash gifts to the people and the army, gave each 
member of the Praetorian Guard 20,000 sesterces, increased the number of those 
who could apply for free corn, provided frequent and costly games, and remitted 
large sums in unpaid taxes and tribute; it was generosity with many precedents, 
but unwise at a time when rebellion or war visibly threatened, or was breaking 
out, in several provinces and on far-spread frontiers. 


Marcus continued sedulously that reform of law which Hadrian had begun. 
He increased the number of court days and reduced the length of trials. He 
himself often sat as judge, inflexible against grave offenses, but usually merciful. 
He devised legal protection for wards against dishonest guardians, for debtors 
against creditors, for provinces against governors. He connived at the 
rejuvenation of the forbidden collegia, legalized those associations which were 
chiefly burial societies, made them legal persons eligible for bequests, and 
established a fund for the interment of poor citizens. He gave the alimenta the 
widest extension in their history. After the death of his wife he created an 
endowment for the aid of young women; a pretty bas-relief shows us such girls 
crowding around the younger Faustina, who pours wheat into their laps. He 
abolished mixed bathing, forbade extravagant remuneration to actors and 
gladiators, restricted according to their wealth the expenditures of the cities on 
games, required the use of foiled weapons in gladiatorial contests, and did all 
that sanguinary custom would allow to banish death from the arena. The people 
loved him but not his laws. When he enlisted gladiators in his army for the 
Marcomannic Wars the populace cried out in good-humored anger: “He is taking 
our amusement from us; he wants to force us to be philosophers.”“? Rome was 
preparing, but not quite ready, to be puritan. 

It was his misfortune that his fame as a philosopher, and the long peace under 
Hadrian and Antoninus, encouraged rebels within and barbarians without. In 162 
revolt broke out in Britain, the Chatti invaded Roman Germany, and the Parthian 
king Vologases III declared war upon Rome. Marcus chose able generals to put 
down the revolt in the north, but he delegated to Lucius Verus the major task of 
fighting Parthia. Lucius got no farther than Antioch. For there lived Panthea, so 
beautiful and accomplished that Lucian thought all the perfections of all 
sculptural masterpieces had come together in her; to which were added a voice 
of intoxicating melody, fingers skilled on the lyre, and a mind enriched with 
literature and philosophy. Lucius saw her, and, like Gilgamesh, forgot when he 
was born. He abandoned himself to pleasure, to hunting, at last to debauchery, 
while the Parthians rode into terror-stricken Syria. Marcus made no comment on 
Lucius but sent to Avidius Cassius, second in charge in Lucius’ army, a plan of 
campaign whose military excellence helped the general’s own ability not only to 
drive the Parthians back across Mesopotamia, but to plant the Roman standards 
once more in Seleucia and Ctesiphon. This time the two cities were burned to the 
ground lest they serve again as bases for Parthian campaigns. Lucius returned 
from Antioch to Rome and was awarded a triumph, which he magnanimously 
insisted that Marcus should share. 


Lucius brought with him the invisible victor of the war—pestilence. It had 
appeared first among the troops of Avidius in captured Seleucia; it spread so 
rapidly that he withdrew his army into Mesopotamia, while the Parthians 
rejoiced at the vengeance of their gods. The retreating legions carried the plague 
with them to Syria; Lucius took some of these soldiers to Rome to march in his 
triumph; they infected every city through which they passed and every region of 
the Empire to which they were later assigned. The ancient historians tell us more 
of its ravages than of its nature; their descriptions suggest exanthematous typhus 
or possibly bubonic plague.°* Galen thought it similar to the disease that had 
wasted the Athenians under Pericles: in both cases black pustules almost covered 
the body, the victim was racked with a hoarse cough, and his “breath stank.”°? 
Rapidly it swept through Asia Minor, Egypt, Greece, Italy, and Gaul; within a 
year (166-67) it had killed more men than had been lost in the war. In Rome 
2000 died of it in one day, including many of the aristocracy;* corpses were 
carried out of the city in heaps. Marcus, helpless before this intangible enemy, 
did all he could to mitigate the evil; but the medical science of his day could 
offer him no guidance, and the epidemic ran its course until it had established an 
immunity or had killed all its carriers. The effects were endless. Many localities 
were so despoiled of population that they reverted to jungle or desert;, food 
production fell, transport was disorganized, floods destroyed great quantities of 
grain, and famine succeeded plague. The happy hilaritas that had marked the 
beginning of Marcus’ reign vanished; men yielded to a bewildered pessimism, 
flocked to soothsayers and oracles, clouded the altars with incense and sacrifice, 
and sought consolation where alone it was offered them—in the new religions of 
personal immortality and heavenly peace. 

Amid these domestic difficulties news came (167) that the tribes along the 
Danube—Chatti, Quadi, Marcomanni, lazyges—had crossed the river, 
overwhelmed a Roman garrison of 20,000 men, and were pouring unhindered 
into Dacia, Raetia, Pannonia, Noricum; that some had made their way over the 
Alps, had defeated every army sent against them, were besieging Aquileia (near 
Venice), were threatening Verona, and were laying waste the rich fields of 
northern Italy. Never before had the German tribes moved with such unity or so 
closely threatened Rome. Marcus acted with surprising decisiveness. He put 
away the pleasures of philosophy and determined to take the field in what he 
foresaw would be the most momentous of Roman wars since Hannibal. He 
shocked Italy by enrolling policemen, gladiators, slaves, brigands, and barbarous 
mercenaries into legions depleted by war and pestilence. Even the gods were 
conscripted to his purpose: he bade the priests of alien faiths to offer sacrifice for 
Rome according to their various rites; and he himself burned such hecatombs at 


the altars that a wit circulated a message sent him by white oxen, begging him 
not to be too victorious; “if thou shouldst conquer, we are lost.”°? To raise war 
funds without levying special taxes he auctioned off in the Forum the wardrobes, 
art objects, and jewels of the imperial palaces. He took careful measures of 
defense—fortified the border towns from Gaul to the Aegean, blocked the passes 
into Italy, and bribed German and Scythian tribes to attack the invaders in the 
rear. With energy and courage all the more admirable in a man who hated war, 
he trained his army into disciplined strength, led them through a hard campaign 
mapped out with strategic skill, drove the besiegers from Aquileia, and routed 
them even to the Danube, until nearly all were captured or dead. 

He understood that this action had not ended the German danger; but thinking 
the situation safe for a time, he returned with his colleague to Rome. On the way 
Lucius died of an apoplectic stroke, and gossip, which, like politics, has no 
bowels of mercy, whispered that Marcus had poisoned him. From January to 
September, 169, the Emperor rested at home from efforts that had strained his 
frail body close to the breaking point. He suffered from a stomach ailment that 
often left him too weak to talk; he controlled it by eating sparingly, one light 
meal a day. Those who knew his condition and his diet marveled at his labors in 
the palace and the field and could only say that he made up in resolution what he 
lacked in strength. On several occasions he called in the most famous physician 
of the age, Galen of Pergamum, and praised him for the unpretentious remedies 
he prescribed.” 

Perhaps a succession of domestic disappointments co-operated with political 
and military crises to aggravate his illness and make him old at forty-eight. His 
wife Faustina, whose pretty face has come down to us in many a sculptured 
portrait, may not have relished sharing bed and board with incarnate philosophy; 
she was a lively creature, who longed for a gayer life than his sober nature could 
give her. The talk of the town assumed her infidelity; the mimes satirized him as 
a cuckold and even named his rivals.°’ Like Antoninus with Faustina the mother, 
Marcus said nothing; instead, he promoted the supposed paramours to high 
office, gave Faustina every sign of tenderness and respect, had her deified when 
she died (175), and thanked the gods, in his Meditations, for “so obedient and 
affectionate a wife.”°? No evidence exists upon which to condemn her.°? Of the 
four children that she gave him—and whom he loved with a passion still warm 
in his letters to Fronto—one girl died in childhood; the surviving daughter was 
saddened by Lucius’ life, and widowed by his death. Twin sons came in 161; 
one died at birth, the other was Commodus. Scandalmongers called him a 
gladiator’s gift to Faustina,®’ and he strove all his life long to confirm the tale. 
But he was a handsome and vigorous lad; Marcus forgivably doted on him, 


presented him to the legions in a manner symbolic of naming a successor, and 
engaged the best teachers in Rome to fit him for rule. The youth preferred to 
model cups, dance, sing, hunt, and fence; he developed an understandable 
aversion to books, scholars, and philosophers, but enjoyed the company of 
gladiators and athletes. Soon he surpassed all comrades in lying, cruelty, and 
coarse speech. Marcus was too good to be great enough to discipline him or 
renounce him; he kept on hoping that education and responsibility would sober 
him and make him grow into a king. The lonely Emperor, emaciated, beard 
untended, eyes weary with anxiety and sleeplessness, turned back from his wife 
and son to the tasks of government and war. 

The assaults of the central European tribes against the frontier had stopped 
only for a breathing spell; in this struggle to destroy an Empire and make 
barbarism free, peace was but an armistice. In 169 the Chatti invaded the Roman 
regions of the upper Rhine. In 170 the Chauci attacked Belgica, and another 
force besieged Sarmizegetusa; the Costoboii crossed the Balkans into Greece 
and plundered the Temple of the Mysteries at Eleusis, fourteen miles from 
Athens; the Mauri or Moors invaded Spain from Africa, and a new tribe, the 
Longobardi or Lombards, made its first appearance on the Rhine. Despite a 
hundred defeats, the fertile barbarians were growing stronger, the barren Romans 
weaker. Marcus saw that it was now a war to the death, that one side must 
destroy the other or go under. Only a man schooled in the Roman and Stoic 
sense of duty could have transformed himself so completely from a mystic 
philosopher into a competent and successful general. The philosopher remained, 
hidden under the imperator’s armor; in the very tumult of this Second 
Marcomannic War (169-75), in his camp facing the Quadi on the river Granna," 
Marcus wrote that little book of Meditations by which the world chiefly 
remembers him. This glimpse of a frail and fallible saint, pondering the 
problems of morality and destiny while leading a great army in a conflict on 
which the fate of the Empire turned, is one of the most intimate pictures that 
time has preserved of its great men. Pursuing the Sarmatians by day he could 
write with sympathy of them at night: “A spider, when it has caught a fly, thinks 
it has done a great deed. So does one who has run down a hare ... or who has 
captured Sarmatians. .. . Are they not all alike robbers?” 

Nevertheless, he fought the Sarmatians, the Marcomanni, the Quadi, the 
Iazyges, through six hard years, defeated them, and marched his legions as far 
north as Bohemia. It was apparently his plan to use the Hercynian and 
Carpathian ranges as a new frontier; if he had succeeded, Roman civilization 
might have made Germany, like Gaul, Latin in speech and classical in heritage. 
But at the height of his successes he was shocked to learn that Avidius Cassius, 


after putting down a revolt in Egypt, had declared himself emperor. Marcus 
surprised the barbarians with a hasty peace, merely annexing a ten-mile strip on 
the north bank of the Danube and leaving strong garrisons on the southern side. 
He summoned his soldiers, told them that he would gladly yield his place to 
Avidius if Rome wished it, promised to pardon the rebel, and marched into Asia 
to encounter him. Meanwhile a centurion killed Cassius, and the rebellion 
collapsed. Marcus passed through Asia Minor and Syria to Alexandria, 
mourning like Caesar that he had been cheated of a chance for clemency. At 
Smyrna, Alexandria, and Athens he walked the streets without a guard, wore the 
mantle of a philosopher, attended the lectures of the leading teachers, and joined 
with them in discussion, speaking Greek. During his stay at Athens he endowed 
professorships in each of the great schools of doctrine—Platonic, Aristotelian, 
Stoic, and Epicurean. 

In the fall of 176, after almost seven years of war, Aurelius reached Rome 
and was accorded a triumph as the savior of the Empire. The Emperor associated 
Commodus with himself in the victory and now made him, a lad of fifteen, his 
colleague on the throne. For the first time in nearly a century the principle of 
adoption was put aside and the hereditary principate was resumed. Marcus knew 
what perils he was inviting for the Empire; he chose them as a lesser evil than 
the civil war that Commodus and his friends would wage if he were denied the 
throne. We must not judge him with hindsight; neither did Rome anticipate the 
consequences of this love. There the plague had burned itself out, and men were 
beginning to be happy again. The capital had suffered little from the wars, which 
had been financed with remarkable economy and little extra taxation; while 
battle raged on the frontiers trade flourished within, and money jingled 
everywhere. It was the height of Rome’s tide and of its Emperor’s popularity; all 
the world acclaimed him as at once a soldier, a sage, and a saint. 

But his triumph did not deceive him; he knew that the problem of Germany 
had not been solved. Convinced that further invasions could be prevented only 
by an active policy of extending the frontier to the mountains of Bohemia, he set 
forth with Commodus, in 178, on the Third Marcomannic War. Crossing the 
Danube, he again defeated the Quadi after a long and arduous campaign. No 
resistance remained, and he was about to annex the lands of the Quadi, the 
Marcomanni, and the Sarmatians (roughly Bohemia and Danubian Galicia) as 
new provinces, when sickness struck him down in his camp at Vindobona 
(Vienna). Feeling death’s hand, he called Commodus to his side and warned him 
to carry through the policy which was now so near fulfillment, and realize the 
dream of Augustus by pushing the boundary of the Empire to the Elbe." Then he 
refused all further food or drink. On the sixth day he rose with his last strength 


and presented Commodus to the army as the new emperor. Returning to his 
couch he covered his head with the sheet and soon afterward died. When his 
body reached Rome the people had already begun to worship him as a god who 
for a while had consented to live on the earth. 


I Its ten Corinthian monolithic columns are among the finest remains in the Forum. The portico is intact, 
and the cella, though shorn of its marble facing, has survived as the Church of San Lorenzo in Miranda. 


II Probably the Gran, a tributary of the Danube. 


III “We must not merely acknowledge the resolution and tenacity of the ruler,” says the impartial 
Mommsen, “but must also admit that he did what right policy enjoined.”” 


CHAPTER XX 
Life and Thought in the Second Century 
A.D. 96-192 


I. TACITUS 


‘Tue policies of Nerva and Trajan liberated the suppressed mind of Rome, and 
gave to the literature of their reigns a note of fierce resentment against a 
despotism that had gone but might come again. Pliny’s Panegyric voiced it in 
welcoming the first of three great Spaniards to the throne; Juvenal seldom sang 
any other note; and Tacitus, the most brilliant of historians, became a delator 
temporis acti, an accuser of times past, and excoriated a century with his pen. 

We do not know the date or place of Tacitus’ birth, nor even his given name. 
Probably he was the son of Cornelius Tacitus, procurator of imperial revenue in 
Belgic Gaul; through this man’s advancement the family was raised from the 
equestrian class into the new aristocracy.’ Our first definite fact about the 
historian is his own statement: “Agricola, during his consulship (78) . . . agreed 
to a marriage between myself and his daughter, who might certainly have looked 
for a prouder connection.”* He had received the usual education, and had learned 
to the full those oratorical arts which enliven his style, that skill in pros and cons 
which marks the speeches in his histories. The younger Pliny often heard him in 
the courts, admired his “stately eloquence,” and acclaimed him as the greatest 
orator in Rome.’ In 88 Tacitus was praetor; thereafter he sat in the Senate and 
confesses with shame * that he failed to speak out against tyranny, and joined in 
the Senatorial condemnation of Domitian’s Senatorial victims. Nerva made him 
consul (97), and Trajan appointed him proconsul of Asia. He was evidently a 
man of affairs and practical experience; his books were the afterthought of a full 
life, the product of a leisurely old age, and of a mature and profound mind. 

One theme unites them—hatred of autocracy. His Dialogue on Orators (if it 
is his) attributes the decline of eloquence to the suppression of liberty. His 
Agricola—the most perfect of those brief monographs to which the ancients 
confined biography—proudly recounts the achievements of his father-in-law as 
general and governor, and then bitterly records Domitian’s dismissal and neglect 


of him. The little essay On the Situation and Origin of the Germans contrasts the 
virile virtues of a free people with the degeneration and cowardice of Romans 
under the despots. When Tacitus praises the Germans for considering infanticide 
an infamy, and giving no advantage to childlessness, he is not describing 
Germans but denouncing Romans. The philosophical purpose destroys the 
objectivity of the study, but allows a remarkable breadth of view in a Roman 
official praising the German power of resisting Rome.? ! 

The success of these essays induced Tacitus to illustrate the evils of tyranny 
by indicting the record of the despots in ruthless detail. He began with what was 
freshest in his memory and in the testimony of his older friends—the period 
from Galba to the death of Domitian; and when these Historiae were acclaimed 
by a grateful aristocracy as the best historical writing since Livy, he continued 
his story a fronte by describing, in the Annales, the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero. Of the fourteen (some say thirty) “books” of the Histories 
four and a half remain, all devoted to the years 69 and 70; of the Annals twelve 
books survive from an original sixteen or eighteen. Even in this mutilated form 
they are the most powerful works in extant Roman prose; we may vaguely 
imagine the grandeur and impress of the whole. Tacitus had hoped to chronicle 
also the reigns of Augustus, Nerva, and Trajan, mitigating the gloom of his 
published works with some commemoration of constructive statesmanship. But 
the years were not given him; and posterity has judged him, as he judged the 
past, from a somber aspect alone. 

“The chief duty of the historian,” he thought, “is to judge the actions of men, 
so that the good may meet with the reward due to virtue, and pernicious citizens 
may be deterred by the condemnation that awaits evil deeds at the tribunal of 
posterity.” It is a strange conception, which turns history into a Last Judgment 
and the historian into God. So conceived, history is a sermon—ethics teaching 
by horrible examples—and falls, as Tacitus assumed, under the rubric of 
rhetoric. It is easy for indignation to be eloquent but hard for it to be fair; no 
moralist should write history. Tacitus remembered tyranny too intimately to 
view tyrants calmly; he saw nothing in Augustus but the destruction of freedom 
and supposed that all Roman genius had ended with Actium.’ He seems never to 
have thought of tempering his indictments by recording the excellent 
administration and growing prosperity of the provinces under the imperial 
monsters; no one would suspect, from reading him, that Rome was an empire as 
well as a city. Perhaps the lost “books” viewed the provincial world; those that 
remain make Tacitus a deceptive guide, who never lies but never reveals the 
truth. He often cites, and sometimes critically examines, his sources—histories, 
speeches, letters, Acta Diurna, Acta Senatus, and the traditions of old families; 


but for the most part he has heard only the stories of the persecuted nobility, and 
never imagines that the executions of senators and the assassinations of 
emperors were incidents in a long contest between vicious, cruel, and competent 
monarchs and a decadent, cruel, and incompetent aristocracy. He is fascinated by 
striking personalities and events rather than by forces, causes, ideas, and 
processes; he draws the most brilliant and unjust character portraits in history, 
but he has no conception of economic influences upon political events, no 
interest in the life and industry of the people, the stream of trade, the conditions 
of science, the status of woman, the vicissitudes of belief, the achievements of 
poetry, philosophy, or art. In Tacitus Seneca, Lucan, and Petronius die, but they 
do not write; the emperors kill, but they do not build. Perhaps the great historian 
was limited by his audience; probably he read parts of his work—following the 
custom of the time—to the aristocratic friends whom Pliny describes as 
crowding to his receptions; he would have told us that these men and women 
knew Roman life, industry, literature, and art, and did not have to be reminded of 
them; what they wanted to hear, again and again, was the exciting story of the 
evil emperors, the heroic deeds of stoic senators, the long war of their noble 
class against tyrannical power. We cannot condemn Tacitus for not succeeding 
in what he did not attempt; we can only regret the narrowness of his great 
purpose and the limitations of his powerful mind. 

He does not pretend to be a philosopher. He praises Agricola’s mother for 
dissuading her son, who “had acquired a keener zest for philosophy than became 
a Roman and a senator.’”® His imagination and art, like Shakespeare’s, were too 
creatively active to let him ponder quietly the meaning and possibilities of life. 
He is as rich in illuminating comment as in unverified scandal; but it is difficult 
to find in him any consistent view of God, or man, or the state. He is cautiously 
ambiguous on matters of faith, and suggests’ that it is wiser to accept one’s 
native religion than to try to replace it with knowledge. He rejects most 
astrologers, auguries, portents, and miracles, but accepts some; he is too much of 
a gentleman to deny the possibility of what so many have affirmed. In general, 
events seem to prove “the indifference of the gods to good and bad alike,”’® and 
the existence of some unknown, perhaps capricious, force that drives men and 
states fatally onward to their destiny''—urgentibus imperii fatis.'* He hopes that 
Agricola has departed to a happy life, but he obviously doubts it, and contents 
himself with the last delusion of great minds—an immortality of fame.’ 

Nor does any Utopian aspiration console him. “Most plans of reformation are 
at first embraced with ardor; but soon the novelty ceases, and the scheme ends in 
nothing.” '* Matters are temporarily better in his time, he reluctantly admits; but 
not even the genius of Trajan will prevent renewed deterioration.'? Rome is 


rotten literally to the core, in the hearts of men, of a populace whose disorder of 
soul has made an anarchy of freedom,"® a rabble “fond of innovation and change, 
and ever ready to shift to the side of the strongest.”'’ He mourns the “malignity 
of the human mind,””® and scorns like Juvenal the alien stocks in Rome. After 
blackening the Empire he does not dream of returning to the Republic, but hopes 
that the adoptive emperors will reconcile the Principate with liberty.’° In the end, 
he thinks, character is more important than government; what makes a people 
great is not its laws but its men. 

If, despite our surprise in finding a sermon and a drama where we had looked 
for history, we must nevertheless rank Tacitus among the greatest of historians, 
it is because the power of his art redeems the limitations of his view. Above all 
he sees intensely, sometimes deeply, always vividly. The portraits he draws 
stand out more clearly, stride the stage more livingly, than any others in 
historical literature. Here, too, however, there are blemishes. Tacitus composes 
speeches for his varied personages, all in his own fashion and majestic prose; he 
describes Galba as a simpleton and makes him talk like a sage.*° And he does not 
rise to the difficult art of making his characters develop in time. Tiberius is the 
same at the beginning of his reign as at the end; and if he appeared to be human 
at the outset it was, Tacitus thinks, pure dissimulation. 

First and last in Tacitus is the splendor of his style. No other author has ever 
said so much so compactly. This does not mean that he is brief; on the contrary, 
he is desultory and diffuse and takes 400 pages of the Histories to chronicle two 
years of time. Sometimes the condensation is extreme to the point of affectation 
or obscurity; every second word then requires a sentence to translate it; verbs 
and conjunctions are disdained as crutches for crippled minds. This is the 
culmination of Sallust’s concise rapidity, of Seneca’s pithy epigrams, of the 
balanced clauses taught in the schools of rhetoric. In a long work such a style, 
unrelieved with passages of a more even tenor, becomes an exhausting 
excitement to the reader, who nevertheless returns to it with mounting 
fascination. This martial brusqueness, more economical of words than of men, 
this scorn of the props of syntax, this passion of feeling and clearness of 
visualization, this tang of a novel vocabulary and murderous pungency of 
unhackneyed phrase, give to the writing of Tacitus a swiftness, color, and force 
which no ancient author has equaled. The color is dark, the mood is gloomy, the 
sarcasm stings, and the tone of the whole is that of a Dante without tenderness; 
but the cumulative effect is overwhelming. Along this black river of relentless 
exposure we are carried, despite our reservations and objections, by a narrative 
at once dignified and turbulent, stately and impetuous. Character after character 
rises upon the stage and is struck down; scene after scene rushes on until all 


Rome seems ruined and all the participants are dead. We can hardly believe, 
when we emerge from this chamber of horrors, that this period of despotism, 
cowardice, and immorality flowed into the zenith of monarchy under Hadrian 
and the Antonines, and the quiet decency of Pliny’s friends. 

Tacitus was wrong in scorning philosophy—that is, perspective; all his faults 
were due to lack of it. If he could have disciplined his pen to the service of an 
open mind, he would have placed his name first on the list of those who have 
labored to give form and permanence to the memory and heritage of mankind. 


Il. JUVENAL 


Unfortunately, Juvenal corroborates Tacitus. What the one writes in mordant 
prose about princes and senators, the other chants in bitter verse about women 
and men. 

Decimus Iunius Iuvenalis, son of a rich freedman, was born at Aquinum in 
Latium (59). He came to Rome for his education and practiced law there “for his 
own amusement.” His satires betray the shock of rural tastes struck by the loose 
turmoil of city life; yet he appears to have been friends with Martial, whose 
epigrams show no prejudice in favor of morality. Shortly before Domitian’s 
death, says an uncertain tradition, Juvenal composed, and circulated among his 
friends, a satire on the influence of dancers at court; the pantomime actor Paris, 
we are told, took offense and had him exiled to Egypt. We cannot say if the story 
is true, nor when Juvenal returned; in any case he published nothing till after 
Domitian’s death. The first volume of his sixteen satires appeared in 101, the 
remainder in four volumes at intervals in a long life. Probably they were 
unforgiving memories of Domitian’s time; but the indignation that makes them 
so vivid and unreliable suggests that a few years of “the good emperors” had not 
cured the evils he denounced. Perhaps, again, he chose the satire as a 
characteristic Roman form, found models and some material in Lucilius, Horace, 
and Persius, and molded his fulminations and his wrath on the rhetorical 
principles that he had learned in the schools. We shall never know how darkly 
our picture of imperial Rome has been colored by the pleasures of denunciation. 

Juvenal takes everything for his subject, and has no trouble in finding in 
everything some aspect that can bear condemning. “We are arrived at the zenith 
of vice,” he thinks, “and posterity will never be able to surpass us”;*' so far, so 
true. The root of the evil is the unscrupulous pursuit of wealth. He scorns the 
plebs that once ruled armies and unmade kings but can now be bought with 
panem et circenses, bread and circuses;** this is one of a hundred phrases to 


which Juvenal’s vitality gave lasting life. He resents the influx of Oriental faces, 
dress, ways, smells, and gods; protests against the clannishness of the Jew, and 
likes least of all the “greedy little Greek” (Graeculus esuriens)—the degenerate 
descendant of a people once great but never honest. He loathes the informers 
who, like Pliny’s Regulus, get rich by reporting “unpatriotic” remarks; the 
legacy hunters who flutter around childless old men; the proconsul living in 
lifelong luxury on the profits of a term in the provinces; the clever lawyers who 
spin out lawsuits like an excreted web. He is disgusted above all by sexual 
excesses and perversions: by the roué who on marrying finds that his lechery has 
left him impotent; by the dandies whose manners, perfumes, and desires make 
them indistinguishable from women; and by the women who think that 
emancipation means that they should be indistinguishable from men. 

His sixth and bitterest satire is devoted to the gentler sex. Postumus is 
thinking 01 marriage; don’t do it, Juvenal warns him; and then the poet portrays 
the women of Rome as _ selfish, shrewish, superstitious, extravagant, 
quarrelsome, haughty, vain, litigious, adulterous, equaling every marriage with a 
divorce, substituting lapdogs for children,** going in for athletics, worse yet for 
literature, quoting Virgil at you, spouting rhetoric and philosophy **W—“oh, may 
the gods save us from a learned wife!”*° He concludes that there is hardly a 
woman in the city worth marrying. A good wife is a rare bird (rara avis), 
stranger than a white crow. He marvels that Postumus should think of marriage 
when “there are so many halters to be had, so many high and dizzy windows are 
accessible, and the Aemilian Bridge is close at hand.” No; stay single. And get 
out of this nerve-wearying bedlam called Rome and live in some quiet Italian 
town where you will meet honest men and be safe from criminals, poets, 
collapsing tenements, and Greeks.”” Put ambition behind you; the goal is not 
worth the striving, so long is labor and so brief is fame. Live simply, cultivate 
your garden, desire only so much as hunger and thirst, cold and heat demand;*° 
learn pity, be kind to children, keep a sane mind in a healthy body (mens sana in 
corpore sano’). But only a fool will pray for a long life. 

We can understand such a mood; it is pleasant to contemplate the 
imperfections of our neighbors and the despicable inferiority of the world as 
compared with our dreams. Our enjoyment in this case is sharpened by Juvenal’s 
street-corner vocabulary, his easy-moving colloquial hexameters, his grim 
humor, and his lusty style. But we must not take him literally. He was angry; he 
had not made his way in Rome as rapidly as he had hoped; it was sweet revenge 
to lay about him with the bludgeon of a hatred that never feigned to be fair. His 
moral standard was high and sound, though tinged with conservative prejudices 
and delusions about the virtuous past; by those standards, used without mercy or 


modesty, we could indict any generation anywhere. Seneca knew how old a 
pastime this is. “Our forefathers,” he wrote, “complained, we complain, and our 
descendants will complain, that morals are corrupt, that wickedness holds sway, 
that men are sinking deeper and deeper into sinfulness, that the condition of 
mankind is going from bad to worse.””° Around the immoral hub of any society 
is a spreading wheel of wholesome life, in which the threads of tradition, the 
moral imperatives of religion, the economic compulsions of the family, the 
instinctive love and care of children, the watchfulness of women and policemen, 
suffice to keep us publicly decent and moderately sane. Juvenal is the greatest of 
Roman satirists, as Tacitus is the greatest of Roman historians; but we should err 
as much in taking their picture as accurate as we should were we to accept 
without scrutiny the pleasant and civilized scene that rises before us as we read 
the letters of Pliny. 


Ilr. AROMAN GENTLEMAN 


When he was born at Como in 61 he was named Publius Caecilius Secundus. 
His father owned a farm and villa near the lake and held high office in the town. 
Orphaned early, Publius was adopted and educated first by Virginius Rufus, 
governor of Upper Germany, and then by his uncle Caius Plinius Secundus, 
author of the Natural History. This busy scholar made the boy his son and heir 
and died soon afterward. According to custom, the youth took his adoptive 
father’s name, causing confusion for 2000 years. At Rome he studied under 
Quintilian, who formed his taste on Cicero and must receive some of the credit 
for the Ciceronian fluency of Pliny’s style. At 18 he was admitted to the bar; at 
39 he was chosen to deliver an address of welcome to Trajan. In the same year 
he was made consul; in 103, augur; in 105, “Curator of the Bed and Banks of the 
Tiber and the City Sewers.” He took no fees or gifts for his legal services, but he 
was a rich man and could afford to be magnanimous. He had properties in 
Etruria, at Beneventum, Como, and Laurentum, and offered 3,000,000 sesterces 
for another.*' 

Like many aristocrats of his time, he amused himself by writing: at first a 
Greek tragedy, then some poems, lighthearted and occasionally obscene. 
Reproved by some, he confessed his fault impenitently, and proposed again “to 
indulge in mirth, wit, and gaiety, and enter into the spirit of the most wanton 
muse.”°* Hearing his letters praised, he composed some for publication and 
issued them at intervals from 97 to 109. Intended not only for the public but for 
the pleasure of the circles he described, they avoided the darker aspects of 


Roman life and passed by as too serious for his purpose the larger problems of 
philosophy and statesmanship. Their worth is in their graceful intimacy, and in 
the rosy light they shed upon Roman character and patrician ways. 

Pliny reveals himself with half the candor and all the felicity of Montaigne. 
He has an author’s inevitable vanity, but so openly that it hardly offends. 
“Nothing, I confess, so strongly affects me as the desire of a lasting name.”*? He 
speaks appreciatively of others as well as of himself, adding that “one may be 
sure a man has many virtues if he admires those of others”; *4 in any case it is a 
relief, coming from Juvenal and Tacitus, to hear an author speak well of his 
fellow men. He was as generous in act as in words, ever ready with favors, 
loans, or gifts, from finding a husband for a friend’s niece to enriching his native 
town. Finding that Quintilian could not give his daughter a dowry befitting the 
high station of the man she was marrying, he sent her 50,000 sesterces, excusing 
the smallness of the gift.2° He gave an old schoolmate 300,000 to make him 
eligible for the equestrian class; when the daughter of a friend inherited a legacy 
of debts he paid them off; and at some risk he lent a considerable sum to a 
philosopher banished by Domitian. To Como he gave a temple, a secondary 
school, an institute for poor children, a municipal bath, and 11,000,000 sesterces 
for a public library. 

What is especially pleasing in him is his love for his home, or his homes. He 
does not denounce Rome, but he is happier in Como or Laurentum, near the lake 
or the sea. There his chief enterprises are reading and doing nothing. He loves 
his gardens, and the mountain scenery behind them; he did not have to wait for 
Rousseau to make him enjoy nature. He speaks with the greatest tenderness of 
his third wife, Calpurnia, her sweet temper and pure mind, her fond delight in his 
success and his books. She read them all (he believed) and learned many of his 
pages by heart; she set his poems to music and sang them, and had a private 
corps of couriers to keep her informed of every development when he was trying 
an important case. She was but one of many good women in his circle. He tells 
of the modesty, patience, and courage of a fourteen-year-old girl who, just 
betrothed, learned that she had an incurable illness, and cheerfully awaited 
death;*® of Pompeius Saturninus’ wife, whose letters to her husband were lyrics 
of affection and fine Latin;*’ of Thrasea’s daughter Fannia, who 
uncomplainingly bore exile for defending her husband Helvidius, nursed a 
relative through a dangerous illness, caught it, and died of it; “How complete,” 
he exclaims, “is her virtue, her sanctity, her sobriety, her courage!”°® 

He had a hundred friends, some great, many good. He joined with Tacitus in 
prosecuting Marius Priscus for dishonesty and cruelty as proconsul in Africa; the 
two orators corrected each other’s speeches and invested in mutual compliments; 


Tacitus lifted Pliny to heaven by reporting that the literary world was pairing 
them as the leading writers of the age.” He knew Martial, but from an 
aristocratic distance. He took Suetonius with him to Bithynia and helped him to 
get the “right of three children” without having any. His circle buzzed with 
literary and musical amateurs, with public recitals of poetry and speeches. “I do 
not believe,” says the learned Boissier, “that in any other period has literature 
been so greatly loved.”*° Homer and Virgil were being studied on the banks of 
the Danube and the Rhine, and the Thames was trembling with rhetoric.*' It was, 
in its upper half, an elegant and amiable society, rich in loving marriages, 
parental affection, humane masters, sincere friendships, and fine courtesies. “I 
accept your invitation to supper,” reads one letter, “but I must make this 
agreement beforehand, that you dismiss me soon, and treat me frugally. Let our 
table abound only in philosophical conversation, and let us enjoy even that 
within limits.”” 

Most of the men whom Pliny describes were members of the new aristocracy 
stemming from the provinces; they were not idlers, for nearly every one of them 
held public office and shared in the admirable administration of the Empire 
under Trajan. Pliny himself was sent as propraetor to Bithynia to restore the 
solvency of some cities there. His letters include some inquiries addressed to the 
Prince, and Trajan’s pithy replies; they show Pliny accomplishing his mission 
with ability and honor, though with a strangely detailed dependence upon the 
Emperor’s advice. His final letter begs forgiveness for sending his sick wife 
home by the coaches of the imperial post. Thereafter Pliny disappears from 
literature and history, leaving behind him a redeeming picture of a Roman 
gentleman, and of Italy in her happiest age. 


IV. THE CULTURAL DECLINE 


We should obscure these outstanding figures if we were to surround them 
with lesser lights. After them there were no giants in pagan Latin letters. Reason 
had made its great effort from Ennius to Tacitus and had spent itself. It is a 
shock to pass from the grandeur of the Histories and the Annals to the 
scandalous chronicle of Suetonius’ Lives of Illustrious Men (110); history is here 
degenerating into biography, and biography into anecdote; portents and miracles 
and superstitions crowd the pages, and only the Elizabethan English of Philemon 
Holland’s translation (1606) has raised the book to the level of literature. Less 
disturbing is the descent from Pliny to the letters of Fronto. Perhaps these were 
not meant for publication, and cannot be fairly compared with Pliny’s; some 


were spoiled by a search for archaic phraseology, but many are touched by real 
affection of the teacher for his pupil. Aulus Gellius supported the archaizing 
movement in his Attic Nights (169)—the largest collection of worthless trifles in 
ancient literature; and Apuleius brought it to a climax in The Golden Ass. 
Apuleius and Fronto came from Africa, and the fad may have had partial source 
in the fact that written Latin there had departed less than in Rome from the 
language of the people and the Republic. Fronto rightly believed in 
strengthening literature with popular speech, as one freshens a plant by turning 
over the earth at its roots. But youth does not come twice to a man, a nation, a 
literature, or a language. Orientalization had set in and could not be stopped. The 
common Greek tongue of the Hellenistic East and Oriental Rome was becoming 
the language of literature as well as of life; Fronto’s pupil chose it for his 
Meditations. Appian, an Alexandrian Greek living at Rome, chose Greek for his 
vivid Histories of Rome’s wars (ca. 160); so did Claudius Aelian, a Roman by 
birth and blood; a half century later Dio Cassius, a Roman senator, would write 
his history of Rome in Greek. Leadership in literature was passing back from 
Rome to the Greek East; not to the Greek spirit, but to the Oriental soul using 
Hellenic speech. There would be giants again in Latin; but they would be 
Christian saints. 

Roman art declined more slowly than Roman letters. Technical ability 
lingered on and produced good architecture, sculpture, painting, and mosaic. The 
head of Nerva, in the Vatican, carries on the vivid realism of Flavian portraits, 
and the Column of Trajan is an impressive relief despite much crudity. Hadrian 
labored to revive Hellenic classicism, but found no one to play Pheidias to his 
Pericles; the inspiration that had stirred Greece after Marathon, and Rome after 
Actium, was missing in an age of self-limitation, contentment, and peace. The 
busts of Hadrian lose character by their smooth Hellenistic lines; the heads of 
Plotina and Sabina are pretty; but the portraits of Antinoiis repel us by their sleek 
effeminate insipidity. Probably Hadrian’s classical reaction was a mistake: it 
ended the forceful naturalism and individuation of Flavian and Trajanic 
sculpture, which had had indigenous roots in Italian tradition and character. 
Nothing reaches maturity except through the fulfillment of its own nature. 

Under the Antonines Roman sculpture had its penultimate fling. Once at least 
it achieved perfection, in the figure of a young woman whose veiled head and 
modest robes are molded with a bewitching delicacy and firmness of line.*° 
Almost as good is the portrait of Marcus’ Faustina, aristocratically refined, and 
sensuous enough to accord with the innuendoes of history. Aurelius himself was 
carved or cast in a thousand forms, from the meditative and guileless yet eagerly 
sensitive youth of the Capitoline bust to the curly-headed professor in armor of 


that same collection. Every tourist knows the stately bronze of Aurelius 
Imperator on horseback, which, since Michelangelo restored it, has dominated 
the piazza of Rome’s Capitol. 

Relief remained to the end a favorite Roman art. The Etruscan and Hellenistic 
custom of carving mythological or historical scenes upon sarcophagi returned in 
Hadrian’s time as the hope of immortality took more personal and even physical 
form, and burial replaced cremation. Eleven panels surviving from triumphal 
arches erected to commemorate the campaigns of Aurelius " show the 
naturalistic style in perfection: no one is idealized, every participant is 
individualized; Marcus, receiving without pride the submission of a fallen 
enemy, is an appealingly human figure; and the defeated are shown not as 
barbarians but as men worthy of their long struggle for freedom. In 174 the 
Senate and people of Rome raised that Column of Aurelius which still adorns the 
Piazza Colonna; inspired by Trajan’s Column, it pictured the Marcomannic 
Wars with a sympathetic art that honored conquerors and conquered alike. 

The spirit of the Emperor had helped to form the art and morals of his time. 
The games were less cruel, the laws more considerate of the weak; marriage was 
apparently more lasting and content. Immorality continued, openly in a minority, 
clandestinely in the majority, as at all times; but it had passed its peak with Nero 
and had ceased to be fashionable. Men as well as women were returning to the 
old religion or devoting themselves to new ones; and the philosophers approved. 
Rome was now teeming with them, invited, welcomed, or tolerated by Aurelius; 
they took full advantage of his generosity and his power, crowded his court, 
received appointments and emoluments, delivered countless lectures, and opened 
many schools. In their imperial pupil they gave the world the culmination and 
disintegration of ancient philosophy. 


V. THE EMPEROR AS PHILOSOPHER 


Six years before his death Marcus Aurelius sat down in his tent to formulate 
his thoughts on human life and destiny. We cannot be sure that the Ta eis 
heauton—“to himself”—was intended for the public eye; probably so, for even 
saints are vain, and the greatest man of action has moments of weakness in 
which he aspires to write a book. Marcus was not an expert author; most of the 
training that Fronto had given him in Latin was wasted now, since he wrote in 
Greek; besides, these “Golden Thoughts” were penned in the intervals of travel, 
battles, revolts, and many tribulations; we must forgive them for being 
disconnected and formless, often repetitious, sometimes dull. The book is 


precious only for its contents—its tenderness and candor, its half-conscious 
revelations of a pagan-Christian, ancient-medieval soul. 

Like most thinkers of his time, Aurelius conceived philosophy not as a 
speculative description of infinity, but as a school of virtue and a way of life. He 
hardly bothers to make up his mind about God; sometimes he talks like an 
agnostic, acknowledging that he does not know; but having made that admission, 
he accepts the traditional faith with a simple piety. “Of what worth is it to me,” 
he asks, “to live in a universe without gods or Providence?” He speaks of deity 
now in the singular, now in the plural, with all the indifference of Genesis. He 
offers public prayer and sacrifice to the old divinities, but in his private thought 
he is a pantheist, deeply impressed with the order of the cosmos and the wisdom 
of God. He has a Hindu’s sense of the interdependence of the world and man. He 
marvels at the growth of the child out of a little seed, the miraculous formation 
of organs, strength, mind, and aspiration out of a little food.*” He believes that if 
we could understand we should find in the universe the same order and creative 
power as in man. “All things are implicated with one another, and the bond is 
holy. .. . There is a common reason in all intelligent beings; one god pervades 
all things, one substance, one law, one truth. . . . Can a clear order subsist in 
thee, and disorder in the All?’’*° 

He admits the difficulty of reconciling evil, suffering, apparently unmerited 
misfortune, with a good Providence; but we cannot judge the place of any 
element or event in the scheme of things unless we see the whole; and who shall 
pretend to such total perspective? It is therefore insolent and ridiculous for us to 
judge the world; wisdom lies in recognizing our limitations, in seeking to be 
harmonious parts of the universal order, in trying to sense the Mind behind the 
body of the world, and co-operating with it willingly. To one who has reached 
this view “everything that happens happens justly”—i.e., as in the course of 
nature;*’ nothing that is according to nature can be evil;*® everything natural is 
beautiful to him who understands.” All things are determined by the universal 
reason, the inherent logic of the whole; and every part must welcome cheerfully 
its modest role and fate. “Equanimity” (the watchword of the dying Antoninus) 
“is the voluntary acceptance of the things that are assigned to thee by the nature 
of the whole.”°? 


Everything harmonizes with me that harmonizes with thee, O universe. Nothing for me is too 


early or too late which is in due time for thee. Everything is fruit to me that thy seasons bring, O 


Nature. From thee are all things, in thee are all things, to thee all things return.?! 


Knowledge is of value only as a tool of the good life. “What, then, can direct 
a man? One thing only—philosophy”**—not as logic or learning, but as a 


persistent training in moral excellence. “Be thou erect, or be made erect.”*? God 
has given every man a guiding daimon, or inner spirit—his reason. Virtue is the 
life of reason. 


These are the principles of the rational soul. It traverses the whole universe, and surveys its 
form, and extends itself into the infinity of time, and embraces the cyclical renewal of all things, 
and comprehends that those who come after us will see nothing new, nor have those before us 
seen anything more; but in a manner he who is forty years old, if he has any understanding at all, 


has seen, by virtue of this uniformity, all things that have been or will be.+ 


Marcus thinks his premises compel him to puritanism. “Pleasure is neither 
good nor useful.’ He renounces the flesh and all its works, and talks at times 
like some Anthony in the Thebaid: 


Observe how ephemeral and worthless human things are, and what was yesterday a little 
mucus, tomorrow will be a mummy or ashes. . . . The whole space of man’s life is but little, and 
yet with what troubles it is filled . .. and with what a wretched body it must be passed! . . . Turn it 


inside out, and see what kind of thing it is 


The mind must be a citadel free from bodily desires, passions, anger, or hate. It 
must be so absorbed in its work as hardly to notice the adversities of fortune or 
the barbs of enmity. “Every man is worth just so much as the things about which 
he busies himself.”°’ He reluctantly concedes that there are bad men in this 
world. The way to deal with them is to remember that they, too, are men, the 
helpless victims of their own faults by the determinism of circumstance.” “If 
any man has done thee wrong, the harm is his own; it is thy duty to forgive 
him.”°° If the existence of evil men saddens you, think of the many fine persons 
you have met, and the many virtues that are mingled in imperfect, characters. 
Good or bad, all men are brothers, kinsmen in one God; even the ugliest 
barbarian is a citizen of the fatherland to which we all belong. “As Aurelius I 
have Rome for my country; as a man, the world.”®' Does this seem an 
impracticable philosophy? On the contrary, nothing is so invincible as a good 
disposition, if it be sincere.®* A really good man is immune to misfortune, for 
whatever evil befalls him leaves him still his own soul. 


Will this [evil] that has happened prevent thee from being just, magnanimous, temperate, 
prudent . . . modest, free? . . . Suppose that men curse thee, kill thee, cut thee in pieces: what can 
these things do to prevent thy mind from remaining pure, wise, sober, and just? If a man stand by 
a limpid, pure spring and curse it, the spring never ceases to send up clean water; if he cast dirt 
into it, or filth, it will speedily wash them out and be unpolluted again. . .. On every occasion that 
brings thee trouble, remember to apply this principle: that this is not a misfortune, but that to bear 
it nobly is good fortune. . . . Thou seest how few the things are to which if a man lays hold of, he 


is able to live a life that flows on quietly and is like the existence of the gods.°° 


Marcus’ life, however, did not flow on quietly; he had to kill Germans while 
writing this Fifth Gospel, and in the end he faced death with no consolation in 
the son who would succeed him, and no hope of happiness beyond the grave. 
Soul and body alike return to their original elements. 


For as the mutation and dissolution of bodies make room for other bodies doomed to die, so the 
souls that are removed into the air, after life’s existence, are transmuted and diffused . . . into the 


seminal intelligence of the universe, and make room for new souls. . . . Thou hast existed as a 
part; thou shalt disappear in that which produced thee. . . . This, too, nature wills. . . . Pass, then, 
through this little space of time conformably to nature, and end thy journeys in content, just as an 


olive falls when it is ripe, blessing the nature that produced it, and thanking the tree on which it 


grew.°? 


VI. COMMODUS 


When the officer of the guard asked the dying Marcus for the watchword of 
the day he answered: “Go to the rising sun; my sun is setting.” The rising sun 
was then nineteen, a robust and dashing youth without inhibitions, morals, or 
fear. One would have expected of him, rather than of Marcus the ailing saint, a 
policy of war to victory or death; instead, he offered the enemy immediate 
peace. They were to withdraw from the vicinity of the Danube, to surrender most 
of their arms, return all Roman prisoners and deserters, pay Rome an annual 
tribute of corn, and persuade 13,000 of their soldiers to enlist in the Roman 
legions.*° All Rome condemned him except the people; his generals fumed at 
allowing the trapped prey to escape and fight again another day. During the reign 
of Commodus, however, no trouble came from the Danubian tribes. 

The young prince, though no coward, had seen enough of war; he needed 
peace to enjoy Rome. Back in the capital, he snubbed the Senate and loaded the 
plebs with unprecedented gifts—725 denarii to each citizen. Finding no field in 
politics for his exuberant strength, he hunted beasts on the imperial estates and 
developed such skill with sword and bow that he decided to perform publicly. 
For a time he left the palace and lived in the gladiators’ school; he drove chariots 
in the races, and fought in the arena against animals and men.*’ Presumably the 
men who opposed him took care to let him win; but he thought nothing of 
fighting, unaided and before breakfast, a hippopotamus, an elephant, and a tiger, 
which made no distinctions for royalty.°® He was so perfect a bowman that with 
a hundred arrows he killed a hundred tigers in one exhibition. He would let a 
panther leap upon some condemned criminal and then slay the animal with one 
arrow, leaving the man unhurt to die again.®° He had his exploits recorded in the 


Acta Diurna and insisted on being paid, out of the Treasury, for each of his 
thousand combats as a gladiator. 

The historians upon whom we must here depend wrote, like Tacitus, from the 
viewpoint and traditions of the offended aristocracy; we cannot tell how much of 
the marvels they relate are history, how much are revenge. We are assured that 
Commodus drank and gambled, wasted the public funds, kept a harem of 300 
women and 300 boys, and liked to vary his sex occasionally, at least by using a 
woman’s garb, even at the public games. Tales of unbelievable cruelty are 
transmitted to us: Commodus ordered a votary of Bellona to amputate an arm in 
proof of piety; forced some women devotees of Isis to beat their breasts with 
pine cones till they died; killed men indiscriminately with his club of Hercules; 
gathered cripples together and slew them one by one with arrows. . . .”” One of 
his mistresses, Marcia, was apparently a Christian; for her sake, we are told, he 
pardoned some Christians who had been condemned to the Sardinian mines. Her 
devotion to him suggests that in this man, described as more bestial than any 
beast, there was some lovable element unrecorded by history. 

Like his predecessors, he was aroused to the wildest ferocity by fear of 
assassination. His aunt Lucilla formed a conspiracy to kill him; he discovered it, 
had her executed, and on proof or suspicion of participation put so many men of 
rank to death that soon hardly any survived who had been prominent in Marcus’ 
reign. Delators, who had almost disappeared for a century, returned to activity 
and favor, and a new terror raged in Rome. Appointing Perennis as praetorian 
prefect, Commodus yielded the reins of government to him, and (the tradition 
says) abandoned himself to sexual dissipation. Perennis ruled efficiently but 
mercilessly; he organized his own terror and had all his opponents slain. The 
Emperor, suspecting that Perennis planned to replace him, surrendered this 
second Sejanus to the Senate, which reenacted its role of glowing revenge. 
Cleander, a former slave, succeeded Perennis (185) and surpassed him in 
corruption and cruelty; any office might be had for a proper bribe, any decision 
of any court could be reversed. Under his orders senators and knights were put to 
death for treason or criticism. In 190 a mob besieged the villa where Commodus 
was staying and demanded Cleander’s death. The Emperor accommodated them. 
Cleander’s successor, Laetus, after holding power for three years, judged that his 
time had come. One day he chanced upon a proscription list that contained the 
names of his supporters and friends, and of Marcia. On the last day of 192 
Marcia gave Commodus a cup of poison; and when it worked too slowly the 
athlete whom he had kept to wrestle with strangled him in his bath. He was a 
youth of thirty-one. 


When Marcus died Rome had reached the apex of her curve and was already 
touched with decay. Her boundaries had been extended beyond the Danube, into 
Scotland and the Sahara, into the Caucasus and Russia, and to the gates of 
Parthia. She had accomplished for that confusion of peoples and faiths a unity 
not of language and culture, but at least of economy and law. She had woven it 
into a majestic commonwealth, within which the exchange of goods moved in 
unprecedented plenty and freedom; and for two centuries she had guarded the 
great realm from barbarian inroads and had given it security and peace. All the 
white man’s world looked to her as the center of the universe, the omnipotent 
and eternal city. Never had there been such wealth, such splendor, or such 
power. 

Nevertheless, amid the prosperity that made Rome brilliant in this second 
century, all the seeds were germinating of the crisis that would ruin Italy in the 
third. Marcus had contributed heavily to the debacle by naming Commodus his 
heir and by wars that centralized ever more authority in the hands of the 
Emperor. Commodus kept in peace the prerogatives assumed by Aurelius in war. 
Private and local independence, initiative, and pride withered as the power and 
functions of the state increased; and the wealth of nations was drained away by 
ever-rising taxation to support a self-multiplying bureaucracy and the endless 
offensives of defense. The mineral wealth of Italy was diminishing,”' pestilence 
and famine had taken bitter toll, the system of tillage by slaves was failing, 
governmental expenditures and doles had exhausted the Treasury and debased 
the currency. Italian industry was losing its markets in the provinces through 
provincial competition, and no economic statesmanship appeared to make up for 
a languishing foreign trade by a wider distribution of buying power at home. 
Meanwhile the provinces had recovered from the exactions of Sulla, Pompey, 
Caesar, Cassius, Brutus, and Antony; their ancient skills had revived, their 
industries were flourishing, their new wealth was financing science, philosophy, 
and art. Their sons replenished the legions, their generals led them; soon their 
armies would hold Italy at their mercy and make their generals emperors. The 
process of conquest was finished and was to be reversed; henceforth the 
conquered would absorb the conquerors. 

As if conscious of these omens and problems, the mind of Rome, at the close 
of the Antonine age, sank into a cultural and spiritual fatigue. The practical 
disfranchisement of first the assemblies and then the Senate had removed the 
mental stimulus that comes from free political activity and a widespread sense of 
liberty and power. Since the prince had almost all authority, the citizens left him 
almost all responsibility. More and more of them, even in the aristocracy, retired 
into their families and their private affairs; citizens became atoms, and society 


began to fall to pieces internally precisely when unity seemed most complete. 
Disillusionment with democracy was followed by disillusionment with 
monarchy. The “Golden Thoughts” of Aurelius were often leaden thoughts, 
weighted down with the suspicion that Rome’s problems could not be solved, 
that the multiplying barbarians could not long be held back by a sterile and 
pacific breed. Stoicism, which had begun by preaching strength, was ending by 
preaching resignation. Almost all the philosophers had made their peace with 
religion. For 400 years Stoicism had been to the upper classes a substitute for 
religion; now the substitute was put aside, and the ruling orders turned back from 
the books of the philosophers to the altars of the gods. And yet paganism, too, 
was dying. Like Italy, it was flushed only with governmental aid and was 
nearing exhaustion. It had conquered philosophy; but already its temple 
precincts heard reverently the names of invading deities. The age was heavy 
with the resurrection of the provinces and the incredible victory of Christ. 


I It was probably written in 98, before Trajan’s campaign against the Dacians. 


II Eight adorn the Arch of Constantine; three are in the Museo de’ Conservatori. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


Italy 


I. A ROSTER OF CITIES 


Ler us stop at this precarious zenith and try to realize that the Empire was 
greater than Rome.We have lingered unduly at this brilliant center, which 
hypnotizes historians as it fascinated provincials. In truth the vitality of the great 
realm no longer dwelt in the corrupt and dying capital; its surviving health and 
strength, much of its beauty, most of its mental life lay in the provinces and in 
Italy. We can have no just idea of what Rome meant, nor of its astonishing 
achievement in organization and pacification, until we leave it and surrender 
ourselves to a tour of the thousand cities that made up the Roman world.' 


“How shall I commence this undertaking?” the elder Pliny asked as he began 
his description of Italy, “so vast is the number of places—what man could 
enumerate them all?—and so great is their individual renown!”' Around and 
south of Rome lay Latium, once her mother, then her enemy, then her granary, 
then a paradise of suburbs and villas for Romans who had both money and taste. 
South and west from the capital fine roads and the Tiber led to the rival harbors 
of Portus and Ostia on the Tyrrhenian Sea. Ostia had its great age in the second 
and third centuries of our era. Merchants and longshoremen crowded its streets 
and filled its theaters; its homes and apartment houses were remarkably like 
those of Rome today; as late as the fifteenth century a Florentine traveler 
marveled at the wealth of the town and its sumptuous adornment. Some 
surviving columns, and an altar elegantly designed and carved with delicate 
floral reliefs, show that even this commercial population had absorbed the 
classic conception of the beautiful. 

Southward on the coast rose Antium (Anzio), where the richest Romans, 
many emperors, and favored gods had palaces or temples reaching out into the 
Mediterranean to catch any passing breeze; in its three miles of ruins were found 
such master sculptures as the Borghese Gladiator and the Apollo Belvedere. 
Near by an extant monument reminds “excellent citizens,” now nineteen 
centuries dead, that they have recently had the pleasure of seeing eleven 


gladiators die in combat with ten ferocious bears.? To the north, beyond the 
coastal hills, Aquinum gave birth to Juvenal, and Arpinum plumed itself on 
Marius and Cicero. Twenty miles from Rome was the old town of Praeneste 
(Palestrina), its pretty homes built upon terraces in the mountain slopes, its 
gardens famous for their roses, its peak crowned with a celebrated temple to the 
goddess Fortuna Primigenia, who gave good luck to women in childbirth, and 
exchanged oracles for cash. Tusculum, ten miles from Rome, was similarly rich 
in gardens and villas; here old Cato was born, and Cicero placed his Tusculan 
Disputations." Most renowned of Rome’s suburbs was Tibur (Tivoli), where 
Hadrian spread his country house and Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, spent her 
Captive years. 

North of Rome, Etruria experienced under the Principate a modest 
resurrection. Perusia was largely destroyed and partly restored by Augustus, 
whose artists beautified there an old Etruscan arch. Arretium gave Maecenas to 
Rome and pottery to the world. Pisae was already hoar with age: it traced its 
name and origin to a colony of Greeks from Pisa in the Peloponnesus, and made 
a living by organizing the lumber business along the Arnus River. Farther up the 
same stream was a young Roman colony, Florentia, rare among cities because it 
probably underestimated its future. At the northwestern extremity of Etruria 
were the quarries of Carrara; Rome’s finest marble was conveyed thence to the 
port of Luna, and went by ship to the capital. Genua had long served as an outlet 
for the goods of northwestern Italy; as far back as 209 B.c. we hear of the 
Carthaginians destroying it in a ruthless commercial war; it has been destroyed 
many times since, and has always achieved a fairer reincarnation. 

Under the Alps lay Augusta Taurinorum, founded by the Taurini Gauls and 
made a Roman colony by Augustus; its ancient pavements and drains can still be 
seen under the streets of Turin; and a massive gate survives from Augustan days 
to remind us that the city was once a fortress against invaders from the north. 
Here the lazy Padus (Po), rising in the Cottian Alps, turns eastward 250 miles to 
divide north Italy into what the early Republic knew as Transpadane and 
Cispadane Gaul. In all the peninsula the valley of the Po was the region most 
fertile, populous, and prosperous. At the foot of the Alps were those lakes— 
Verbanus (Maggiore), Larius (Como), and Benacus (Garda)—whose splendor 
feasted the eye and soul of those generations as well as ours. From the younger 
Pliny’s Comum a main trade route led south to Mediolanum (Milan). Settled by 
the Gauls in the fifth century B.c., it was already a metropolis and educational 
center in the days of Virgil; by a.D. 286 it would replace Rome as the capital of 
the Western Empire. Verona controlled the trade over the Brenner Pass and was 
rich enough to have an amphitheater (recently restored) seating 25,000 


spectators. Along the winding Po rose Placentia (Piacenza), Cremona, Mantua, 
and Ferrara—originally frontier towns designed to hold the Gauls at bay. 

North of the Po and east of the Adige lay Venetia. The district took its name 
from the Veneti, early immigrants from Illyria. Herodotus tells how the leaders 
of these tribes annually brought together the marriageable lasses in their villages, 
put a price upon each according to her beauty, wed her to the man who paid the 
price, and used the money to provide alluring dowries for the less alluring girls.‘ 
Venice itself was not yet born, but at Pola on the Istrian peninsula, at Tergeste 
(Trieste), Aquileia, and Patavium (Padua), substantial cities crowned the head of 
the Adriatic. Pola still has from Roman days a stately arch, a pretty temple, and 
an amphitheater only less impressive than its model, the Colosseum. South of the 
Po a line of important cities ran from Placentia through Parma, Mutina 
(Modena), Bononia (Bologna), and Faventia (Faenze) to Ariminum. Here, at 
Rimini, is one of the most perfectly preserved of the countless bridges built by 
Roman engineers; it carried the Flaminian Way into the city through an arch as 
strong and dominating as the Roman character. A branch road led from Bononia 
to Ravenna, the Venice of Roman days, built upon piles in marshes made by 
several rivers emptying into the Adriatic; Strabo describes it as “provided with 
thoroughfares by means of bridges and ferries.”” Augustus stationed there his 
Adriatic fleet, and several emperors in the fifth century made the city their 
official residence. The superior fertility of northern Italy, its healthier and more 
stimulating climate, its mineral resources, varied industries, and cheaply-borne 
river trade, raised the region to economic supremacy over central Italy in the first 
century of our era and to political leadership in the third. 

South of Ariminum the eastern coast, rocky, stormy, and _ harborless, 
developed few cities of moment north of Brundisium. And yet there were in 
Umbria, Picenum, Samnium, and Apulia many small towns whose wealth and 
art can be judged only by studying Pompeii. Asisium gave birth to Propertius as 
well as Saint Francis; Sarsina to Plautus, Amiternum to Sallust, Sulmo to Ovid, 
Venusia to Horace. Beneventum was famous not only for a Pyrrhic defeat but for 
the great arch erected there by Trajan and Hadrian; on its virile reliefs Trajan 
told the story of his achievements in war and peace. On the southeastern coast 
Brundisium commanded traffic with Dalmatia, Greece, and the East. Within the 
“heel” Tarentum, once a proud city-state, was now a declining winter resort for 
Roman magnates and aristocrats. In southern Italy large estates had absorbed 
most of the land and turned it to pasture; the cities lost their peasant patronage, 
and their business classes waned. The Greek communities that had sported their 
sybaritic wealth in earlier times had been ruined by barbarian infiltration and the 
Second Punic War, and were now reduced to small towns in which Latin was 


slowly replacing Greek. On the “toe” Rhegium (Reggio) had a good harbor and 
flourished on the trade with Sicily and Africa. Up the west coast Velia could 
hardly remember the days when Parmenides and Zeno had made it, as Elea, ring 
with metaphysical poetry and impish paradox. Poseidonia, which still amazes 
visitors with its majestic temples, had been renamed Paestum by its Roman 
colony, and its Greek stock was melting in a flux of “barbarian”—here Italian— 
blood from the countryside. Only in Campania was Greek civilization alive in 
Italy. 


Geographically Campania—the mountains and coast around Naples—was 
part of Samnium; economically and culturally it was a world by itself, 
industrially more advanced than Rome, financially powerful, and crowding into 
a little space an intense life of political turmoil, literary competition, artistic 
exuberance, epicurean luxury, and exciting public games. The land was fertile 
and produced the finest olives and grapes in Italy; hence came the famous 
Surrentine and Falernian wines. Probably Varro was thinking of Campania when 
he challenged the world: “You who have wandered over many lands, have you 
ever seen any better cultivated than Italy? . . . Is not Italy so stocked with fruit 
trees as to seem one great orchard?”® At the southern end of Campania a 
precipitous peninsula ran out from Salernum to Surrentum. Villas nestled among 
the vines and orchards on the hills and garlanded the shore. Surrentum was as 
beautiful as Sorrento is now; the elder Pliny called it “Nature’s own delight,” 
upon which she had poured out all her gifts.’ Hardly anything seems to have 
changed there in two thousand years; the people and their customs are probably 
the same, almost the same their gods; and the cliffs still stand the sea’s unending 
siege. 

Facing this promontory lay the buffeted isle of Capreae (Capri). On the 
southern side of the gulf Vesuvius smoked, while Pompeii and Herculaneum 
slept under their lava coat. Then came Neapolis, “Newtown,” the most Greek of 
Italian cities in Trajan’s day; in Naples’ laziness we watch an echo of its ancient 
addiction to love and sport and art. The people were Italian; the culture, customs, 
games, were Greek. Here were fine temples, palaces, and theaters; here, every 
fifth year, were held those contests in music and poetry at which Statius had won 
a prize. In the western corner of the gulf was the port of Puteoli (Pozzuoli), 
named from the stench of its sulphur pools;® It throve on Rome’s trade and on 
manufactures of iron, pottery, and glass; an amphitheater here shows us, by its 
well-preserved underground passages, how gladiators and beasts were 
introduced into the arena. Across the harbor of Puteoli sparkled the villas of 
Baiae, doubly attractive in their setting between mountains and sea; here Caesar, 


Caligula, and Nero played and rheumatic Romans came to bathe in mineral 
springs. The place profited from its reputation for gambling and immorality; 
Varro reports that maidens there were common property, and many boys were 
girls;? Claudius thought Cicero irremediably disgraced for having gone there 
once.'” “Do you suppose,” asks Seneca, “that Cato would ever have dwelt in a 
pleasure palace, so that he might count the lewd women as they sailed past, the 
many kinds of barges painted in all sorts of colors, the roses wafted about the 
lake?”!! 

A few miles north of Baiae, in the crater of a dead volcano, Lake Avernus 
emitted sulphurous fumes of such potency that legend said no bird could fly 
above it and live. Near it was the cave through which Aeneas, in Virgil’s epic, 
had made his facilis descensus Averni into Tartarus. North of the lake was the 
old city of Cumae, now slowly dying through the superior attractions of her 
daughter-city Neapolis, the better harbors of Puteoli and Ostia, and the industries 
of Capua. Capua lay thirty miles inland, in a fertile region that sometimes 
harvested .four crops in a year;'* and its bronze and iron works were unrivaled in 
Italy. Rome had so severely punished it for helping Hannibal that for two 
centuries it failed to recover, and Cicero spoke of it as the “abode of the 
politically dead.”'’ Caesar restored it with thousands of new colonists, and in 
Trajan’s time it was prospering again. 

Listed so rapidly, these major cities of classic Italy are merely names; we 
mistake them for words on a map and hardly feel that they were the noisy abodes 
of sensitive men eagerly pursuing food and drink, women and gold. Let us turn 
over the ashes of one Roman habitation, and from its strangely preserved 
vestiges try to recapture some movement of the life that ran in those ancient 
streets. 


II. POMPEII 


Pompeii was one of the minor towns of Italy, hardly noticed in Latin 
literature except for its fish sauces, its cabbage, and its burial. Founded by 
Oscans perhaps as early as Rome, peopled by Greek immigrants, captured by 
Sulla and turned into a Roman colony, it was partly destroyed by an earthquake 
in A.D. 63 and was being rebuilt when Vesuvius destroyed it again. On August 
24, A.D. 79, the volcano exploded and hurled dust and rock high into the air amid 
clouds of smoke and flashes of flame. A heavy rainfall turned the erupted matter 
into a torrent of mud and stone, which in six hours covered Pompeii and 
Herculaneum to a depth of eight or ten feet. All that day and the next the earth 


shook and buildings fell. Audiences were buried in the ruins of theaters,'* 
hundreds were choked by dust or fumes, and tidal waves shut off escape by sea. 
The elder Pliny was at that time commanding the western fleet at Misenum, near 
Puteoli. Moved by appeals for help and by curiosity to observe the phenomenon 
at closer range, he boarded a small vessel, landed on the southern shore of the 
gulf, and rescued several persons; but as the party ran from the advancing hail 
and smoke, the old scientist was overcome, fell in his tracks, and died.'° The 
next morning his wife and his nephew joined the desperate crowd that fled down 
the coast, while from Naples to Sorrento the continuing eruption blackened the 
day into night. Many refugees, separated in the darkness from their husbands, 
wives, or children, made the terror worse with their laments and shrieks. Some 
prayed to divers gods for help; some cried out that all gods were dead and that 
the long-predicted end of the world had come.'® When, on the third day, the sky 
cleared at last, lava and mud had covered everything of Pompeii but the 
rooftops, and Herculaneum had completely disappeared. 

Of approximately 20,000 population in Pompeii, probably some 2000 lost 
their lives. Several of the dead were preserved by a volcanic embalmment: the 
rain and pumice stone that fell upon them made a cement that hardened as it 
dried; and the filling of these impromptu molds has made some gruesome plaster 
casts. A few of the survivors dug into the ruins to recover valuables; thereafter 
the site was abandoned and was slowly covered by the detritus of time. In 1709 
an Austrian general sank a shaft at Herculaneum, but the tufa layer was so thick 
(in some places sixty-five feet) that excavations had to proceed by slow and 
costly tunneling. The exhuming of Pompeii began in 1749 and has gone on at 
intervals since. Today most of the ancient town has been uncovered and has 
revealed so many houses, objects, and inscriptions that in some ways we know 
ancient Pompeii better than ancient Rome. 

The center of its life, as in every Italian city, was the forum. Once, doubtless, 
it had been the gathering point for farmers and their produce on market days; 
games were held there, and dramas were performed. There the citizens had 
raised shrines to their gods; at one end to Jupiter, at the other to Apollo, and near 
by to Venus Pompeiana, the patron goddess of the town. But they were not a 
religious people; they were too busy with industry and politics, games and 
venery, to have much time for worship; and even in worship they honored the 
phallus as the crown of their Dionysian ritual.!’ When economic and state affairs 
swelled in volume and dignity, great buildings rose around the forum for 
administration, negotiation, and exchange. 

We may judge from modern Italian towns how the adjoining streets throbbed 
with the hawking of peddlers, the disputes of buyers and sellers, the noise of 


crafts by day and revelry by night. In the ruins of the shops excavators found 
some of the charred and petrified nuts, loaves, and fruits that so narrowly 
escaped a purchaser. Farther down the streets were the taverns, gambling houses, 
and brothels, each zealous to be all in one. 

We might not have guessed the keenness of Pompeii’s life had not its people 
scratched their sentiments upon public walls. Three thousand such graffiti have 
been copied there, and presumably there were thousands more. Sometimes the 
authors merely inscribed their names or obscene audacities, as men still love to 
do; sometimes they gave hopeful instructions to enemies, as Samius Cornelio, 
suspendere—“Samius to Comelius: go hang yourself.” Many of the inscriptions 
are love messages, often in verse: Romula notes that she “tarried here with 
Stephylus”; and a devoted youth writes, Victoria vale, et ubique es, suaviter 
sternutas—“Good-by, Victoria, and wherever you are may you sneeze 
pleasantly.”?® 

Quite as numerous as these messages are the carved or painted 
announcements of public events or private offerings. Landlords advertised 
vacancies, losers described missing articles; guilds and other groups declared 
themselves for promising candidates in the municipal campaigns. So “the 
fishermen have named Popidius Rufus for aedile”; “the lumbermen and the 
charcoal sellers ask you to elect Marcellinus.”'? Some graffiti announced 
gladiatorial games, others proclaimed the valor of famous gladiators like 
Celadus, suspirium puellarum, “the maidens’ sigh,” or breathed devotion to a 
favorite actor—“Actius, darling of the people, come back soon!”*? Pompeii lived 
to be amused. It had three public baths, a palaestra, a small theater seating 2500, 
a larger one accommodating 5000, and an amphitheater where 20,000 persons 
could enjoy by proxy the agony of death. One inscription reads: “Thirty pairs of 
gladiators furnished by the duumvir . . . will fight at Pompeii on November 24, 
25, and 26. There will be a hunt [venatio]. Hurrah for Maius! Bravo, Paris!” 
Maius was duumvir or city magistrate; Paris was the leading gladiator. 

The remains of the domestic interiors suggest a life of solid comfort and 
varied art. Windows were exceptional, central heating was rare; bathrooms 
appear in the richer homes, and a few houses had an outdoor pool in a peristyled 
garden. Floors were of cement or stone, sometimes of mosaic. One frank 
moneymaker had the words Salve lucrum—“Hail, gain!” lettered in his floor; 
another inscribed his with Lucrum gandium—‘“Gain is joy.”*' Little has been 
found of the ancient furniture; nearly all was of wood, and perished; but a few 
tables, couches, chairs, and lamps of marble or bronze have survived. In the 
museums at Pompeii and Naples may be seen the miscellanea of domestic life: 
pens, inkstands, scales, kitchen utensils, toilet articles, and musical instruments. 


The art recovered from Pompeii or near it suggests that not only the 
aristocrats of the villas, but the merchants of the city enjoyed the cultural 
accessories of life. A private library unearthed at Herculaneum had 1756 
volumes or rolls. We must not repeat what we have said of the Boscoreale cups, 
or the rich vistas and graceful women painted upon the walls of Pompeian 
homes. Many dwellings had excellent sculptures, and the forum contained 150 
statues. In the Temple of Jupiter a head of the god was found which Pheidias 
himself might have carved—strength and justice framed in the curls of 
abounding hair and beard. In the Temple of Apollo was a statue of Diana, 
equipped with a hole in the back of the head through which a hidden ministrant 
might utter oracles. In one Herculanean villa enough first-class bronzes were 
found to fill a famous room at the Naples Museum. Presumably the masterpieces 
in this collection—the Resting Mercury, the Narcissus or Dionysus, the Drunken 
Satyr, and the Dancing Faun—were of Greek origin or workmanship; they 
reveal the skillful technique, and the shameless joy in the healthy body, 
characteristic of Praxitelean art. One of them, however, a bravely realistic bust in 
bronze, shows the bald head and sharp but not unkindly face of L. Caecilius 
Tucundus, a Pompeian auctioneer whose accounts, inscribed upon 154 wax 
tablets, were found in his house at Pompeii. Supremely human in its mixture of 
coarseness and intelligence, wisdom and warts, this work of a contemporary— 
perhaps Italian—sculptor is a welcome foil to the unwrinkled gods and 
goddesses who surround it in the Naples Museum, and who confess by their 
smooth and placid features that they never lived. 


I. MUNICIPAL LIFE 


Life, private and public, individual and corporate, has never been lived more 
intensely than in ancient Italy. But the events of our own time are too vital and 
absorbing to let us spare interest for the details of municipal organization under 
the Caesars; the confusing diversities of constitution and the jealous gradations 
of franchise are no longer a part of that living past which is our matrix and our 
theme. 


It was a basic feature of the Roman Empire that though divided into provinces 
it was organized into an assemblage of relatively self-governed city-states each 
Owning an extensive hinterland. Patriotism meant love of one’s city rather than 
of the Empire. Normally the freemen of each community were content to 
exercise a purely local franchise; and those non-Romans who had won Roman 


citizenship rarely went to Rome to vote. As the example of Pompeii shows, the 
decay of the assemblies in the capital was not accompanied by a similar 
debasement in the cities of the Empire. Most Italian municipalities had a senate 
(curia)—and most Eastern cities had a council (boulé)—that formulated 
ordinances, and an assembly (comitia, ekklesia) that chose the magistrates. Each 
magistrate was expected to give his city a substantial sum (summa honoraria, 
from honos, office) for the privilege of serving it, and custom required him also 
to make incidental donations for public benefits or games. As no pay attached to 
office, the democracy—or aristocracy—of freemen issued almost everywhere in 
an oligarchy of wealth and power. 

For two hundred years, from Augustus to Aurelius, the municipalities of Italy 
prospered. There was a majority of poor in them, of course; nature and privilege 
had seen to this; but never before or since, so far as history tells, have the rich 
done so much for the poor. Practically all the expenses of operating the city, of 
financing dramas, spectacles, and games, of building temples, theaters, stadiums, 
palaestras, libraries, basilicas, aqueducts, bridges; and baths, and adorning these 
with arches, porticoes, painting, and statuary, fell upon men of means; and in the 
first two centuries of the Empire these philanthropies were carried out with a 
competitive patriotism that in some cases bankrupted the families that 
contributed, or the cities that maintained, the benefactions. In time of famine it 
was usual for the wealthy to buy food and distribute it gratis among the poor; on 
occasion they furnished free oil or wine, or a public banquet, or a gift of money, 
to all citizens, sometimes to all inhabitants. Extant inscriptions abound in 
commemorations of such generosity. A millionaire gave Altinum, in Venetia, 
1,600,000 sesterces for public baths; a rich lady built a temple and an 
amphitheater for Casinum; Desumius Tullus gave Tarquinii baths costing 
5,000,000 sesterces; Cremona, destroyed by Vespasian’s troops, was rapidly 
rebuilt by the contributions of private citizens; and two physicians exhausted 
their fortunes in gifts to Naples. At populous Ostia, Lucilius Gemala invited all 
the inhabitants to dinner, paved a long and spacious avenue, repaired or restored 
seven temples, rebuilt the municipal baths, and donated 3,000,000 sesterces to 
the city treasury.** It was the custom of many rich men to invite a considerable 
portion of the citizenry to a feast on the occasion of their birthday, their election 
to office, their daughter’s marriage, their son’s assumption of the toga virilis of 
manhood, or the dedication of a building which they had presented to the 
community. In return for such favors the city voted the giver an office, a statue, a 
panegyric, or an inscription. The poor were not overwhelmed with all these gifts; 
they accused the rich of deriving the means of philanthropy from exploitation, 


and they demanded less ornate buildings and cheaper corn, less statuary and 
more games.”° 


When we add to private munificence the donations of the emperors to the 
towns, the buildings erected, and the catastrophes mitigated, in them by imperial 
funds, and the public works and functions financed by the municipal treasury, 
we begin to feel the splendor and pride of the Italian cities under the Principate. 
Streets were paved, drained, policed, and adorned, free medical service was 
maintained for the poor, clean water was piped into private homes for a small 
fee, food was offered to the poor at a low price, public baths were often free 
through private subsidies, alimenta were paid to straitened families to help them 
rear their children, schools and libraries were built, plays were presented, 
concerts were given, games were arranged in reckless emulation of Rome. 
Civilization in the Italian towns was not so materialistic as in the capital. They 
rivaled one another in erecting amphitheaters, but also they raised noble temples, 
sometimes equaling Rome’s best,** and made the months gay with picturesque 
religious festivals. They spent freely on works of art and provided halls for 
lecturers, poets, sophists, rhetors, philosophers, and musicians. They supplied 
their citizens with facilities for health, cleanliness, recreation, and a vigorous 
cultural life. From them, not from Rome, came most of the great Latin authors, 
and some of the finest sculptural masterpieces in our museums, like the Nike of 
Naples, the Eros of Centumcellae, the Zeus of Otricoli. They supported as large 
a population as their modern successors before our century, and gave it an 
unparalleled security from war. The first two hundred years of our era saw the 
zenith of the great peninsula. 


I The reader may follow this pilgrimage on the end maps of this book. 


II Tusculum’s heir, Frascati, is still the resort of the Italian rich; there are the villas Aldobrandini. Torlonia, 
Mondragone, etc.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


Civilizing the West 


I. ROME AND THE PROVINCES 


Tue blot on Italian prosperity—aside from a system of slavery common to 
ancient states—was its partial dependence upon provincial exploitation. Italy 
was free of taxation because the provinces had yielded so much in plunder and 
tribute; and to them could be traced some of the wealth that came to flower in 
the Italian towns. Rome, before Caesar, frankly classed the provinces as 
conquered territory; all their inhabitants were Roman subjects, only a few were 
Roman citizens; all their land was the property of the Roman state and was held 
by the possessors on revocable grants from the imperial government. To lessen 
the likelihood of revolt Rome cut conquered regions into smaller states, forbade 
any province to have direct political dealings with another, and favored the 
business classes against the lower classes everywhere. Divide et impera was the 
secret of Roman rule. 

Cicero perhaps exaggerated when, in excoriating Verres, he pictured the 
Mediterranean nations as desolate under the Republic: “All the provinces mourn, 
all free peoples cry out, all kingdoms protest against our cruelty and greed; from 
one ocean to another there is no place, however hidden or remote, that has not 
felt our lust and our iniquity.”' The Principate dealt more liberally with the 
provinces, not from generosity so much as from husbandry. Taxation was made 
bearable, local religions, languages, and customs were respected, freedom of 
speech was allowed except for attacks against the sovereign power, and local 
laws were retained so far as they did not conflict with Roman profit and mastery. 
A wise flexibility created a useful diversity of rank and privilege among and 
within the subject states. Certain municipalities, like Athens and Rhodes, were 
“free cities”; they paid no tribute, were not subject to the provincial governor, 
and managed their domestic affairs without Roman interference so long as they 
maintained social order and peace. Some old kingdoms, like Numidia and 
Cappadocia, were allowed to keep their kings, but these were “clients” of Rome 
—dependent upon her protection and her policy and required to aid her with men 
and materials at her call. In the provinces the governor (proconsul or propraetor) 


combined in himself the power to legislate, to administer, and to judge; his 
power was limited only by the free cities, by a Roman citizen’s right of appeal to 
the emperor, and by the financial supervision exercised by the provincial 
quaestor or procurator. Such near-omnipotence invited abuse; and though the 
lengthening of the governor’s term under the Principate, his ample salary and 
allowance, and his financial responsibility to the emperor considerably lessened 
malfeasance, we may see from the letters of Pliny and some passages in Tacitus * 
that extortion and corruption were still no rarities at the end of the first century. 

Taxation was a primary industry of the governor and his aides. Under the 
Empire a census was taken of every province for the purpose of assessing the tax 
on land and the tax on property—which included animals and slaves. To 
stimulate production a fixed tribute was substituted for the tithe. “Publicans” no 
longer gathered these taxes, but they collected port duties and managed some 
state forests, mines, and public works. The provinces were expected to 
contribute towards a golden crown for each new emperor, pay the cost of 
provincial administration, and in some cases send heavy shipments of grain to 
Rome. The old custom of liturgies was maintained in the East, and spread 
through the West, by which the local or the Roman government might “ask” rich 
men to provide Joans for war, ships for the navy, buildings for public purposes, 
food for famine victims, or choruses for festivals and plays. 

Cicero, having joined the Ins, contended that the taxes paid by the provinces 
barely covered the cost of administration and defense; ° “defense” included the 
suppression of revolts, and “administration” presumably embraced the 
perquisites that made so many Roman millionaires. We must reconcile ourselves 
to the probability that whatever power establishes security and order will send 
taxgatherers to collect something more than the cost. Despite all levies the 
provinces prospered under the Principate. The emperor and the Senate exercised 
a more careful supervision over provincial staffs and severely punished those 
who stole beyond their station. Ultimately the excess taken from the provinces 
flowed back to them in payment for their goods; and in the end the industries so 
supported made the provinces stronger than a precariously parasitic Italy. A 
government, said Plutarch, ought to give a people two boons above all: liberty 
and peace. “As to peace,” he wrote, “there is no need to occupy ourselves, for all 
war has ceased. As to liberty, we have that which the government [Rome] leaves 
us; and perhaps it would not be good if we had any more.”* 


II. AFRICA 


Corsica and Sardinia were classed together as a province, not as parts of Italy. 
Corsica was for the most part a mountainous wilderness, in which Romans 
hunted the natives with dogs to sell them as slaves.° Sardinia provided slaves, 
silver, copper, iron, and grain; it had a thousand miles of road and one excellent 
harbor, Carales (Cagliari). Sicily had been reduced to an almost purely 
agricultural province as one of the “frumentary supports” of Rome; its arable soil 
was largely taken up with latifundia devoted to cattle raising, and manned by 
slaves so poorly clothed and fed that they periodically revolted and escaped to 
form robber bands. The island had in Augustus’ days some 750,000 souls. (In 
1930 it had 3,972,000.) Of its sixty-five cities the most flourishing were Catania, 
Syracuse, Tauromenium (Taormina), Messana, Agrigentum, and Panormus 
(Palermo). Syracuse and Tauromenium had magnificent Greek theaters, still in 
use today. Despite Verres’ depredations Syracuse was so full of impressive 
architecture, famous sculptures, and historic sites that professional guides 
prospered on the tourist trade,° and Cicero considered it the finest city in the 
world. Most well-to-do urban families had farms or orchards in the suburbs, and 
the whole Sicilian countryside was fragrant with fruit trees and vineyards, as it is 
today. 


All that Sicily lost through Roman domination Africa gained. It gradually 
replaced Sicily as an unwilling granary for Rome; but in return Roman soldiers, 
colonists, businessmen, and engineers made it blossom into a hardly credible 
affluence. Doubtless the new conquerors had found certain regions thriving 
when they came; between the mountains that frowned upon the Mediterranean, 
and the Atlas range that kept out the Sahara, ran a semitropical valley 
sufficiently watered by the Bagradas (Medjerda) River, and two months of rain, 
to repay the patient husbandry that Mago had taught and Masinissa had 
enforced. But Rome improved and expanded what she found. Her engineers built 
dams across the rivers that flowed down from the southern hills; they gathered 
the surplus water in reservoirs in the rainy season, and poured it into irrigation 
canals in the hot months when the streams ran dry.’ Rome asked no heavier taxes 
than native chiefs had levied, but her legion and fortifications gave better 
protection against nomad raiders from the mountains; mile by mile new soil was 
won from desert or savagery for cultivation and settlement. The valley produced 
so much olive oil that when in our seventh century the Arabs came, they were 
amazed to find that they could ride from Tripoli to Tangier without ever moving 
from the shade of olive trees. Towns and cities multiplied, architecture exalted 
them, and literature found new voice. The ruins of Roman forums, temples, 
aqueducts, and theaters on now arid wastes reveal the reach and wealth of 


Roman Africa. Those fields decayed and became dead sand not through a 
change in climate but through a change in government—from a state that gave 
economic security, order, and discipline to one that allowed chaos and 
negligence to ruin the roads, reservoirs, and canals. 

At the head of this restored prosperity was the resurrected city of Carthage. 
After the battle of Actium Augustus took up the frustrated project of Caius 
Gracchus and Caesar and sent to Carthage as colonists some of the soldiers 
whose fidelity and victories he wished to reward with land. The geographical 
advantages of the site, the perfect harbor, the fertile Bagradaa delta, the excellent 
roads opened or reopened by Roman engineers, soon enabled Carthage to 
recapture from Utica the export and import trade of the region; within a century 
of its refounding it had become the largest city in the western provinces. Rich 
merchants and landowners built mansions on the historic Byrsa, or villas in the 
flowering suburbs, while peasants driven from the soil by the competition of 
latifundia joined prolétaires and slaves in slums whose fetid poverty would 
welcome the egalitarian gospel of Christianity. Houses rose to six or seven 
stories, public buildings gleamed with marble, and statuary of good Greek style 
abounded in the streets and squares. Temples were built again to the old 
Carthaginian gods, and Melkart enjoyed till our second century the sacrifice of 
living children.? The people rivaled the Romans in their passion for luxuries, 
cosmetics, jewelry, dyed hair, chariot races, and gladiatorial games. Among the 
sights of the city were the great public baths presented by Marcus Aurelius. 
There were lecture halls, schools of rhetoric, philosophy, medicine, and law; 
Carthage ranked only after Athens and Alexandria as a university town. Here 
Apuleius and Tertullian came to study everything, and Saint Augustine marveled 
at the pranks and immorality of the students, whose favorite philanthropy was to 
break into a lecture room and dismiss both the professor and his class.'° 


Carthage was the capital of the province called “Africa,” now eastern Tunisia. 
South of it commerce bedecked the eastern coast with cities whose ancient 
wealth was reviving after twelve centuries when war struck them in our time: 
Hadrumetum (Sousse), Leptis Minor, Thapsus, and Tacapae (Gabes). Farther 
east on the Mediterranean lay a district named Tripolis from its federation of 
three cities: Oea (Tripoli), founded by the Phoenicians in 900 B.c.., Sabrata, and 
Leptis Magna (Lebda). In this last city the Emperor Septimius Severus was born 
(A.D. 146); he rewarded it with a basilica and municipal bath whose ruins 
astonish the traveler or warrior today. Paved roads busy with camel caravans 
connected these ports with the towns of the interior: Sufetula, now a tiny village 
with the remains of a great Roman temple; Thysdrus (El Djem), which had an 


amphitheater seating 60,000; and Thugga (Dougga), whose ruined theater attests, 
by its graceful Corinthian columns, the wealth and taste of its citizens. 

North of Carthage was her ancient mother and implacable rival, Utica 
(Utique). We catch a hint of its Roman opulence when we learn that in 46 B.c.. 
300 Roman bankers and wholesalers had branch offices there.’ Its territory 
reached northward to Hippo Diarrhytus, now Bizerte; thence a road led along the 
coast westward to Hippo Regius (Bone), soon to be Augustine’s episcopal see. 
South and inland lay Cirta (Constantine), capital of the province of Numidia. 
Westward lay Thamugadi (Timgad), almost as well preserved as Pompeii, with 
paved and colonnaded streets, covered drains, an elegant arch, a forum, senate 
house, basilica, temples, baths, theater, library, and many private homes. On the 
pavement of the forum is a checkerboard engraved with the words, Venari, 
lavari, ludere, ridere, hoc est vivere—‘to hunt, bathe, play, and laugh, this is to 
live.” Thamugadi was founded about A.p. 117 by the Third Legion, sole guard 
of the African provinces. About 123 the legion took up more permanent 
headquarters a few miles to the west, and raised the city of Lambaesis 
(Lambése). The soldiers married and settled there, and lived in their homes more 
than in the camp; but even their praetorium was a stately and ornate edifice, 
whose baths were as fine as any in Africa. Outside the camp they helped to build 
a capitol, temples, triumphal arches, and an amphitheater where struggle and 
death might mitigate the monotony of their peaceful lives. 

That a single legion could protect all north Africa from the marauding tribes 
of the interior was made possible by a network of roads, military in purpose but 
commercial in result, binding Carthage with the Atlantic, and the Sahara with the 
Mediterranean. The main road went westward through Cirta to Caesarea, capital 
of Mauretania (Morocco). Here King Juba II taught civilization to the Mauri or 
Moors from whom the province took its ancient and modern names. Son of the 
Juba who had died at Thapsus, he had been taken as a child to grace Caesar’s 
triumph in Rome; he was spared, remained as a student, and became one of the 
most learned scholars of his time. Augustus made him client king of Mauretania 
and bade him spread among his people the classic culture he had so zealously 
acquired. He succeeded, being favored with a long reign of forty-eight years; his 
subjects marveled that a man could write books and yet rule so well. His son and 
heir was brought to Rome and starved to death by Caligula. Claudius annexed 
the kingdom and divided it into two provinces: Mauretania Caesariensis and 
Mauretania Tingitana, named from its capital Tingis—our Tangier. 


In these African cities there were many schools, open to the poor as well as to 
the rich. We hear of courses in stenography,'’ and Juvenal calls Africa nutricula 


causidicorum—the nurse of barristers.'* It produced in this period one minor and 
one major author—Fronto and Apuleius; only in its Christian heyday would 
African literature lead the world. Lucius Apuleius was a strange and picturesque 
character, far more than Montaigne “undulant and diverse.” Born at Madaura of 
high family (A.D. 124), he studied there, at Carthage, and in Athens, spent a large 
inheritance recklessly, wandered from city to city and from faith to faith, had 
himself initiated into various religious mysteries, played with magic, wrote many 
works on subjects ranging from theology to tooth powder, lectured at Rome and 
elsewhere on philosophy and religion, returned to Africa, and married at Tripoli 
a lady considerably richer than himself in both purse and years. Her friends and 
heirs-apparent sued to annul the marriage, charging that he had persuaded the 
widow by magic arts; he defended himself before the court in an Apologia that 
has come down to us in refurbished form. He won his case and bride, but the 
people persisted in believing him a magician, and their pagan posterity sought to 
belittle Christ by recounting the miracles of Apuleius. He spent the remainder of 
his days at Madaura and Carthage, practicing law and medicine, letters and 
rhetoric. Most of his writings were on scientific and philosophical subjects; his 
native city raised a monument to him labeled Philosophus Platonicus; and he 
would be chagrined, if he could return, to find himself remembered only for his 
Golden Ass. 

It is a work akin to the Satyricon of Petronius and even more bizarre. 
Originally entitled Metamorphoseon Libri XI—Eleven Books of Transformations 
—it expanded fantastically a story that Lucius of Patras had told of a man 
changed into an ass. It is a loose concatenation of adventures, descriptions, and 
extraneous episodes, seasoned with magic, horror, ribaldry, and deferred piety. 
The Lucius of the tale tells how he wandered into Thessaly, amused himself with 
various maidens, and sensed everywhere around him an atmosphere of sorcery. 


As soon as night was past and a new day began to spring, I fortuned to awake, and rose out of 
my bed as half amazed, and indeed desirous to know and see some strange and marvelous things. 
... Neither was there anything which I saw that I did believe to be the same which it was indeed, 
but everything seemed to me transformed into other shapes by the wicked power of enchantment, 
in so much that I thought the stones against which I might stumble were indurate and turned from 
men into that figure, and that the birds which I heard chirping, and the trees and the running 
waters were changed into such feathers and leaves and fountains. And further I thought that the 
statues and images would by and by move, and that the walls would talk, and the kine and other 


brute beasts would speak and tell strange news, and that immediately I should hear some oracle 


from heaven and from the ray of the sun.!° 


Ready now for any adventure, Lucius rubs himself with a magic ointment, 
meanwhile mightily wishing to be changed into a bird; but as he rubs he 


becomes a perfect ass. Thenceforth the story records the tribulations of an ass 
with “the sense and understanding of a man.” His single consolation lies in his 
“long ears, whereby I might hear all things that were even afar off.” He will be 
restored to human shape, he is told, if he can find and eat a rose. He achieves this 
consummation after a long Asineid of vicissitudes. Disenamored of life, he turns 
first to philosophy, then to religion, and composes a prayer of thanksgiving to 
Isis astonishingly like a Christian apostrophe to the Mother of God.'® He shaves 
his head, is received into the third order of Isiac initiates, and paves a road back 
to earth by revealing a dream in which Osiris, “greatest of the gods,” bids him go 
home and practice law. 

Few books embrace so much nonsense, but fewer still have phrased it so 
pleasantly. Apuleius tries every manner of style and manages each successfully; 
he loves most a rich and fanciful verbiage ornate with alliteration and assonance, 
picturesque slang and archaic speech, sentimental diminutives, rhythmic and 
sometimes poetic prose. An Oriental warmth of coloring accompanies here an 
Oriental mysticism and sensuality. Perhaps Apuleius wished to suggest, from the 
background of his experience, that sensual indulgence is an intoxicating ferment 
which changes us into beasts, and that we can become human again only through 
the rose of wisdom and piety. He is at his best in the incidental stories caught by 
his powerful and perambulating ears; so an old woman comforts a kidnaped 
maiden by recounting the romance of Cupid and Psyche—"’ how the son of 
Venus fell in love with a pretty maid, gave her every joy but that of seeing him, 
aroused his mother to cruel jealousy, and came to a happy ending in the skies. 
No artist’s brush in many an effort, has bettered the hoar shrew’s tongue in 
telling the ancient tale. 


III. SPAIN 


Crossing the straits from Tangier, we pass from one of the newest to one of 
the oldest provinces of Rome. Standing strategically at the door of the 
Mediterranean, blessed and cursed with precious minerals that soaked her soil 
with the blood of greed, crossed with mountain ranges that hindered 
communications, assimilation, and unity, Spain has felt the full fever of life from 
the days when Old Stone Age artists painted bisons on the cave walls of 
Altamira down to our own disordered time. For thirty centuries the Spaniards 
have been a proud and warlike people, lean and tough, stoically brave, 
passionate and obstinate, sober and melancholy, frugal and hospitable, courteous 
and chivalrous, easily provoked to hatred, more easily to love. When the 


Romans came they found a population even then inextricably diverse: Iberians 
from Africa (?), Ligurians from Italy, Celts from Gaul, and a layer of 
Carthaginians at the top. If we may believe their conquerors, the pre-Roman 
Spaniards were close to barbarism, some living in towns and houses, some in 
hamlets and huts and caves, sleeping on the floor or the earth, and washing their 
teeth with urine carefully aged.'® The men wore black cloaks, the women “long 
mantles and gay-colored gowns.” In some parts, Strabo reprovingly adds, “the 
women dance promiscuously with men, taking hold of their hands.” 

As early as 2000 B.c.. the inhabitants of southeastern Spain—Tartessus, the 
Phoenician “Tarshish”—had developed a bronze industry whose products were 
sold throughout the Mediterranean. On this basis Tartessus evolved in the sixth 
century B.C.. a literature and art that claimed an antiquity of 6000 years. Little 
remains of it except a few crude statues and a strange polychrome bust in 
sandstone, The Lady of Elche, carved on Greek models in a strong and flowing 
Celtic style. About 1000 B.c.. the Phoenicians began to tap the mineral wealth of 
Spain, and by 800 they had taken Cadiz and Malaga, and built great temples 
there. Towards 500 B.c.. Greek colonists settled along the northeastern coast. 
About the same time the Carthaginians, summoned by their Phoenician kin to 
help suppress a revolt, conquered Tartessus and all south and eastern Spain. The 
rapid exploitation of the peninsula by Carthage between the First and Second 
Punic Wars opened the eyes of the Romans to the resources of what they then 
called “Iberia,” and the passage of Hannibal into Italy was finally outweighed by 
the movement of the Scipios into Spain. The disunited tribes fought fiercely for 
their independence; women killed their children rather than let them fall into 
Roman hands, and captive natives sang their war songs while dying on the 
cross.*? The conquest took two centuries, but once completed it proved more 
fundamental than in most other provinces. The Gracchi, Caesar, and Augustus 
changed the Republic’s policy of ruthlessness to one of courtesy and 
consideration, with good and lasting results. Romanization proceeded rapidly; 
Latin was adopted and adapted, the economy expanded and prospered, and soon 
Spain was contributing poets, philosophers, senators, and emperors to Rome. 

From Seneca to Aurelius Spain was the economic mainstay of the Empire. 
Having enriched Tyre and then Carthage, Spanish minerals now enriched Rome; 
Spain became to Italy what Mexico and Peru would be to Spain. Gold, silver, 
copper, tin, iron, lead were mined with modern thoroughness; at Rio Tinto one 
may still see Roman shafts sunk to great depths through solid quartz, and Roman 
slag with an astonishingly low percentage of copper left in it.?! In these mines 
slaves and prisoners worked day after day, in many cases never seeing the light 
of the sun for months.** Great metallurgical industries rose near the mines. 


Meanwhile the soil of Spain, despite mountains and arid wastes, produced 
esparto grass for cord, rope, baskets, bedding, and sandals, nourished prize sheep 
and a renowned woolen industry, and gave to the Empire the best olives, oil, and 
wine that antiquity knew. The Guadalquivir, the Tagus, the Ebro, and lesser 
streams helped a web of Roman roads to carry the products of Spain to her ports 
and innumerable towns. 

Indeed, the most remarkable and characteristic result of Roman rule, here as 
elsewhere, was the multiplication or expansion of cities. In the province of 
Baetica (Andalusia) were Carteia (Algeciras), Munda, Malaca, Italica (birthplace 
of Trajan and Hadrian), Corduba, Hispalis (Seville), and Gades (Cadiz). 
Corduba, founded 152 B.c.. was a literary center famous for its schools of 
rhetoric; here were born Lucan, the Senecas, and Saint Paul’s Gallio; this 
tradition of scholarship would last through the Dark Ages and make Cordova the 
most learned city in Europe. Gades was the most populous of Spanish towns, 
and notoriously rich; situated at the mouth of the Guadalquivir, it commanded 
the Atlantic trade with western Africa, Spain, Gaul, and Britain. Its sensuous 
dancing girls (puellae Gaditanae) contributed modestly to its fame. 

Rome knew Portugal as the province of Lusitania, and Lisbon as Olisipo. At 
Norba Caesarina, to which the Arabs gave its present name of Alcantara (The 
Bridge), Trajan’s engineers threw across the Tagus the most perfect of existing 
Roman bridges; its majestic arches, 100 feet wide and 180 above the stream, still 
carry a busy four-lane road. The capital of Lusitania was Emerita (Mérida), 
which boasted many temples, three aqueducts, a circus, a theater, a naumachia, 
and a bridge 2500 feet long. Farther east, in the province of Tarraconensis, 
Segovia still enjoys the pure water brought in by an aqueduct built in Trajan’s 
reign. South of it was Toletum (Toledo), known in Roman times for its 
ironworks. On the eastern coast rose the great city of Nova Carthago 
(Cartagena), rich with mining, fisheries, and trade. Out in the Mediterranean lay 
the Baleares, where Palma and Pollentia were already old and flourishing cities. 
Northward on the coast were Valentia, Tarraco (Tarragona), Barcino 
(Barcelona), and, just below the Pyrenees, the old Greek town of Emporiae. A 
short sail around the eastern end of the mountains, and the traveler found himself 
in Gaul. 


IV. GAUL 


In those days, when all ships were of moderate draught, even ocean-going 
vessels could navigate the Rhone from Marseilles to Lyons; smaller boats could 


continue to within thirty miles of the upper Rhine; after-a short haul over level 
land goods could sail by a hundred cities and a thousand villas into the North 
Sea. Similar overland leaps led from the Rhone and the Sadne to the Loire and 
the Atlantic, from the Aude to the Garonne and Bordeaux, from the Saone to the 
Seine and the English Channel. Trade followed these waterways and created 
cities at their meeting points. France, like Egypt, was the gift of her streams. 

In a sense French civilization began with “Aurignacian man” 30,000 years 
before Christ; for even then, as the caves of Montignac attest, there were artists 
capable of rich color and vivid line. From that Old Stone Age of hunting and 
herding, France passed, about 12,000 B.c., to the settled life and tillage of the 
Neolithic Age, and, after ten long millenniums, to the Age of Bronze. About 900 
B.c.. anew race, “Alpine” and roundheaded, began to filter in from Germany and 
spread across France to Britain and Ireland and down into Spain. These “Celts” 
brought with them the Halstatt iron culture of Austria, and about 550 B.c.. they 
imported from Switzerland the more developed iron technology of La Tene. 
When Rome became conscious of France she named it Celtica; only in Caesar’s 
time was this changed to Gallia, Gaul. 

The immigrants displaced some native groups and settled down in 
independent tribes whose names still lurk in the cities they built.' The Gauls, said 
Caesar, were tall, muscular, and strong;*’ they combed their rich blond hair back 
over their heads and down the nape of their necks; some had beards, many had 
powerful mustaches curling around their mouths. They had brought from the 
East, perhaps from the ancient Iranians, the custom of wearing breeches; to these 
they added tunics dyed in many colors and embroidered with flowers, and 
striped cloaks fastened at the shoulders. They loved jewelry and wore gold 
ornaments—even if nothing else—in war.”* They liked abundant meat, beer, and 
undiluted wine, being “intemperate by nature” if we may believe Appian.” 
Strabo calls them “simple and high-spirited, boastful . . . insufferable when 
victorious, scared out of their wits when defeated”; *° but it is not always a boon 
that our enemies should write a book. Poseidonius was shocked to find that they 
hung the severed heads of their foes from the necks of their horses.*” They were 
easily aroused to argument and combat, and sometimes, to amuse themselves at 
banquets, they fought duels to the death. “They were,” says Caesar, “our equals 
in valor and warlike zeal.”*® Ammianus Marcellinus describes them as 


at all ages fit for military service. The old man marches out on a campaign with courage 
equal to that of the man in the prime of life. ... In fact a whole band of foreigners will be 
unable to cope with one Gaul if he call in his wife, who is usually far stronger and fiercer 
than he, above all when she swells her neck, gnashes her teeth, and poising her huge arms, 


begins to rain down blows and kicks like shots from a catapult.7? 


The Gauls believed in a variety of gods, now too dead to mind anonymity. 
Belief in a pleasant life after death was so keen as to be in Caesar’s judgment an 
important source of Gallic bravery. On the strength of it, says Valerius 
Maximus, men lent money to be repaid in heaven; and Poseidonius claimed to 
have seen Gauls at a funeral write letters to their friends in the other world and 
throw them upon the pyre so that the dead man might deliver them;*° we should 
enjoy a Gaul’s opinion of these Roman tales. A priestly class, the Druids, 
controlled all education and vigorously inculcated religious belief. They 
conducted a colorful ritual, in sacred groves more often than in temples; and to 
appease the gods they offered human sacrifice of men condemned to death for 
crime; the custom will appear barbarous to those who have not seen an 
electrocution. The Druids were the only learned, perhaps the only literate, part of 
the community. They composed hymns, poems, and historical records; they 
studied “the stars and their movements, the size of the universe and the earth, 
and the order of nature,”*’ and formulated a practicable calendar. They served as 
judges and had great influence at the courts of the tribal kings. Pre-Roman, like 
medieval, Gaul was a political feudalism clothed in theocracy. 

Under these kings and priests Celtic Gaul reached its zenith in the fourth 
century B.c. Population expanded with the productivity of the La Téne 
techniques, and the result was a series of wars for land. About 400 B.c. the Celts, 
who already held most of central Europe as well as Gaul, conquered Britain, 
Spain, and north Italy. In 390 they pushed south to Rome; in 278 they pillaged 
Delphi and conquered Phrygia. A century later their vigor began to wane, partly 
through the softening influence of wealth and Greek ways, partly through the 
political atomism of feudal barons. Just as in medieval France the kings broke 
the power of the barons and established a unified state, conversely, in the 
century before Caesar, the lords of the manors broke the power of the kings and 
left Gaul more fragmentary than before. The Celtic front was pushed back 
everywhere except in Ireland; the Carthaginians subdued the Celts in Spain, the 
Romans drove them out of Italy, the Cimbri and Teutones overran them in 
Germany and southern Gaul. In 125 B.c.. the Romans, eager to control the road 
to Spain, conquered southern Gaul and made it a Roman province. In 58 B.c. the 
Gallic leaders begged Caesar to help them repel a German invasion. Caesar 
complied and named his own reward. 


Caesar and Augustus reorganized Gaul into four provinces: Gallia 
Narbonensis in the south, known to the Romans as provincia, and to us as 
Provence, then largely Hellenized through the Greek settlements on the 
Mediterranean coast; Aquitania in the southwest, chiefly Iberian in population; 


in the center Gallia Lugdunensis, overwhelmingly Celtic; and in the northeast 
Belgica, predominantly German. Rome recognized and abetted these ethnic 
divisions to forestall united revolt. The tribal cantons were retained as 
administrative areas; the magistrates were chosen by owners of property, whose 
allegiance was secured by Rome’s support of them against the lower classes; and 
Roman citizenship was granted as a prize to loyal and useful Gauls. A provincial 
assembly of representatives chosen from every canton met each year in Lyons; at 
first it limited itself cautiously to the ritual of Augustan worship, but soon it 
passed on to sending requests to the Roman_ governors, then 
recommendations,.then demands. The administration of justice was taken out of 
the hands of the Druids, who were suppressed, and France received Roman law. 
For almost a century Gaul submitted peacefully to the new yoke; for a moment 
in A.D. 68, and again in 71, revolt flared under Vindex and Civilis; but the people 
gave scant support to these movements, and the love of liberty yielded to the 
enjoyment of prosperity, security, and peace. 

Under the Pax Romana Gaul became one of the richest parts of the Empire. 
Rome marveled at the wealth of the Gallic nobles who entered the Senate under 
Claudius, and a century later Florus contrasted the flourishing economy of Gaul 
with the decline of Italy.** Forests were cleared, swamps were drained, 
agriculture was improved even to the introduction of a mechanical reaper,** and 
the grape and the olive spread into every canton of Gaul. Already in the first 
century Pliny and Columella praised the wines of Burgundy and Bordeaux. 
There were large estates tilled by serfs and slaves and owned by the forerunners 
of medieval feudal lords; but there were also many small proprietors, and wealth 
was more evenly distributed in ancient Gaul, as in modern France, than in almost 
any other civilized state. Progress was especially rapid in industry. By a.p. 200 
Gallic potters and ironworkers were stealing the markets of Germany and the 
West from Italy, Gallic weavers were doing the largest textile business in the 
Empire, and the factories of Lyons were turning out not only commercial glass, 
but wares of artistic excellence.*° Industrial techniques were handed down from 
father to son and formed a precious part of the classical heritage. Over 13,000 
miles of road, built or improved by Roman engineers, teemed with transport and 
trade. 

Enriched with this expanded economic life, the towns of ancient Celtica 
became the cities of Roman Gaul. In Aquitania the capital, Burdigala 
(Bordeaux), was one of the busiest of Atlantic ports; Limonum (Limoges), 
Avaricum (Bourges), and Augustonemetum (Clermont-Ferrand) were already 
rich; the last paid Zenodotus 400,000 sesterces for a colossus of Mercury.*° In 
Gallia Narbonensis there were so many cities that Pliny described it as “more 


like Italy than a province.”°’ Farthest west was Tolosa (Toulouse), famous for its 
schools. Narbo (Narbonne), capital of the province, was in our first century the 
greatest city of Gaul, the chief port of exit for Gallic goods to Italy and Spain; 
“here,” Sidonius Apollinaris would say, “are walls, promenades, taverns, arches, 
porticoes, a forum, a theater, temples, baths, markets, meadows, lakes, a bridge, 
and the sea.”** Farther east, on the great Via Domitia from Spain to Italy, lay 
Nemausus (Nimes). Its pretty Maison Carrée was raised by Augustus and the 
town to commemorate his grandsons Lucius and Caius Caesar; its inner 
colonnade is lamentably sunk into the cella wall, but its free Corinthian columns 
are as lovely as any in Rome. The amphitheater, which seated 20,000, is still the 
scene of periodical pageantry. The Roman aqueduct that brought Nimes fresh 
water became in time the Pont du Gard, or Bridge of the Gard River; standing 
today as a gigantic ruin in the rugged countryside beyond the city, its massive 
lower arches contrast to fine effect with the smaller arches above them to make 
the structure a revealing witness of Rome’s engineering art. 

Eastward on the Mediterranean, at the mouth of the Rhone, Caesar founded 
Arelate (Aries), in the hope that it would replace rebellious Massalia as a 
shipbuilding center and port. Massalia (Marseilles), already old when Caesar 
was born, remained Greek in language and culture until his death. Through its 
harbor Hellenic agriculture, arboriculture, viticulture, and culture had entered 
Gaul; here, above all, western Europe exchanged its goods for those of the 
classic world. It was one of the great university centers of the Empire, especially 
renowned for its school of law. It declined after Caesar, but maintained its 
ancient status as a free city, independent of the provincial governor. Farther east 
were Forum lfulii (Fréjus), Antipolis (Antibes), and Nicaea (Nice)—this in the 
little province of the Maritime Alps. Sailing up the Rhone from Arelate the 
traveler came to Avenio (Avignon) and Arausio (Orange); here a powerful arch 
survives from Augustus’ days, and an immense Roman theater still hears ancient 
plays. 

The largest of the Gallic provinces was Gallia Lugdunensis, named from 
Lugdunum (Lyons), its capital. Situated at the confluence of the Rhone and the 
Saone, and at the crossing of great highways built by Agrippa, the city became 
the trading center of a rich region and the capital of all Gaul. Iron, glass, and 
ceramic industries helped to sustain a population of 200,000 in our first 
century.“° Northward lay Cabillonum (Chalon-sur-Sa6ne), Caesarodunum 
(Tours), Augustodunum (Autun), Cenabum (Orléans), and Lutetia (Paris). “I 
have spent the winter” (357-58), writes the Emperor Julian, “in our beloved 
Lutetia, for so the Gauls term the little town of the Parisii, a small island in the 
river. .. . Good wine is grown here.”4! 


Belgica, which included parts of France and Switzerland, was almost entirely 
agricultural; its industry was for the most part attached to the villas whose 
numerous remains suggest a baronial life of comfort and luxury. Here Augustus 
founded the cities now known as Soissons, St. Quentin, Senlis, Beauvais, and 
Treves. The last, Augusta Trevirorum, rose to prominence as the headquarters of 
the army defending the Rhine; under Diocletian it replaced Lyons as the capital 
of Gaul, and in the fifth century it was the greatest city north of the Alps. It is 
still rich in classic remains—the Porta Nigra in its Roman wall, the Baths of St. 
Barbara, the Tomb of the Secundini family at nearby Igel, and the crude reliefs 
on the fortress blocks of neighboring Neumagen. 


In and around these towns life slowly changed its surface and obstinately 
renewed its elements. The Gauls kept their character, their breeches, and for 
three centuries their language. Latin triumphed in the sixth century, chiefly 
through its use by the Roman Church, but it was already being clipped and nosed 
into French. In Gaul Rome achieved her greatest triumph in the transmission of 
civilization. Great French historians like Jullian and Funck-Brentano “* have 
thought that France would have fared better without the Roman conquest, but a 
still greater historian believed that the Roman conquest was the sole alternative 
to a German conquest of Gaul. If Caesar had not won there, says Mommsen, 


the migration of peoples would have occurred 400 years sooner than it did, and would have 
come at a time when Italian civilization had not become naturalized either in Gaul, or on the 
Danube, or in Africa and Spain. Inasmuch as the great Roman general and statesman with 
sure glance perceived in the German tribes the rival antagonists of the Romano-Greek world; 
inasmuch as with firm hand he established the new system of aggressive defense, down even 
to its details, and taught men to protect the frontiers of the Empire by rivers and artificial 
ramparts ... he gained for the Greco-Roman culture the interval necessary to civilize the 


West.“4 


The Rhine was the frontier between classic and primitive civilization. Gaul 
could not defend that frontier; Rome did; and that fact determined the history of 
Europe to this day. 


V. BRITAIN 


About 1200 B.c.. a branch of the Celts crossed over from Gaul and settled in 
England. They found there a mingled population of dark-haired people, possibly 
Iberian, and light-haired Scandinavians. They conquered these natives, married 
them, and spread through England and Wales. About 100 B.c.. (for so the 


egocentric foreshortening of history telescopes eventful centuries, and erases 
vital generations from a crowded memory) another branch of Celts came from 
the Continent and dispossessed their kinsmen of southern and eastern Britain. 
When Caesar came he found the island peopled by several independent tribes, 
each with its expansive king. He gave to all the population the name Britami, 
from a Gallic tribe, so called, just south of the Channel, in the belief that the 
same tribe inhabited both shores. 

Celtic Britain was in customs, language, and religion essentially like Celtic 
Gaul, but its civilization was less advanced. It passed from bronze to iron some 
six centuries before Christ, three centuries after Gaul. Pytheas, the Massiliot 
explorer, sailing the Atlantic to England about 350 B.c., found the Cantii of Kent 
already prosperous with agriculture and trade. The soil was fertile from abundant 
rain and contained rich ores of copper, iron, tin, and lead. By Caesar’s time 
domestic industry was able to supply an active commerce among the tribes and 
with the Continent, and coins were minted in bronze and gold.* His invasions 
were reconnaissance raids; he brought back the double assurance that the tribes 
were incapable of united resistance and that the crops were adequate to feed an 
invading army coming at the proper time. A century later (A.D. 43) Claudius 
crossed the Channel with 40,000 men whose discipline, armament, and skill 
proved too much for the natives; Britain in her turn became a Roman province. 
In 61 a British tribal queen, Boudicca or Boadicea, led a furious revolt, alleging 
that Roman officers had ravished both her daughters, plundered her realm, and 
sold many of its freemen into slavery. While the Roman governor Paulinus was 
busy conquering the Isle of Man, Boudicca’s army overcame the single legion 
that opposed it and marched upon Londinium—already, says Tacitus, “the chief 
residence of merchants, and a great mart of trade.”“° Every Roman found there or 
in Verulamium (St. Albans) was killed; 70,000 Romans and their allies were 
slain before Paulinus and his legions caught up with the rebel force. Boudicca, 
standing with her daughters in a chariot, fought heroically in defeat. She drank 
poison, and 80,000 Britons were put to the sword. 


Tacitus tells how his father-in-law Agricola, as governor of Britain (A.D. 78- 
84), brought civilization to a “rude, scattered, and warlike people” by 
establishing schools, spreading the use of Latin, and encouraging cities and rich 
men to build temples, basilicas, and public baths. “By degrees,” says the caustic 
historian, “the charms of vice gained admission to British hearts; baths, 
porticoes, and elegant banquets grew into vogue; and the new manners, which in 
reality only served to sweeten slavery, were by the unsuspecting Britons called 
the arts of polished humanity.”*”” In swift campaigns Agricola carried these arts, 


and Roman rule, to the Clyde and the Forth, defeated an army of 30,000 Scots, 
and wished to go farther when Domitian recalled him. Hadrian built a wall (122- 
27) seventy miles across the island from Solway Firth to the mouth of the Tyne 
as a defense against not-unsuspecting Scots; and twenty years later Lollius raised 
farther north the thirty-three-mile Wall of Antoninus between the firths of Clyde 
and Forth. For over two centuries these fortifications kept Britain safe for Rome. 

As Rome’s rule achieved stability it became more lenient. The cities were 
managed by native senates, assemblies, and magistrates, and the countryside was 
left, as in Gaul, to tribal chieftains amenable to Roman surveillance. It was not 
so urban a civilization as Italy’s, nor so rich as Gaul’s; but it was under Roman 
stimulus and protection that most British cities now took form. Four of them 
were Roman “colonies,” whose freemen enjoyed Roman _ citizenship: 
Camulodunum (Colchester), the first Roman capital of Britain, and the seat of 
the provincial council; Lindum, whose modern name Lincoln declares its ancient 
privilege; Eboracum (York), an important military post; and Glevum, whose 
name Gloucester merges Glevum with Chester, the Anglo-Saxon word for 
town." Chester, Winchester, Dorchester, Chichester, Leicester, Silchester, and 
Manchester appear to have had their beginnings in the first two centuries of 
Roman rule. These were small towns, each with some 6000 souls; but they had 
paved and drained streets, forums, basilicas, temples, and houses with stone 
foundations and tiled roofs. Viroconium (Wroxeter) had a_ basilica 
accommodating 6000 persons, and public baths where hundreds could bathe at 
once. The hot springs of Aquae Salis (“Salt Waters”), now Bath, made it a 
fashionable resort in ancient days, as its surviving thermae show. Londinium 
rose to economic and military importance because of its position on the Thames 
and its radiating roads. It grew to a population of 60,000 and soon replaced 
Camulodunum as Britain’s capital.” 

Most of the homes in Roman London were of brick and stucco, in smaller 
towns, of wood. Climate determined their architecture: a gable roof to shed rain 
and snow, and many windows to let in whatever sun might shine; for even “on 
clear days,” said Strabo, “the sun is to be seen only for three or four hours.”°° 
But interiors followed the Roman style—mosaic floors, large bathrooms, 
muraled walls, and (far more than in Italian homes) central heating by hot-air 
conduits in walls and floors. Coal—mined from surface veins—was used not 
only for warming houses but for industrial processes like smelting lead. 
Apparently the mines of ancient Britain were owned by the state, but were leased 
to private entrepreneurs.?’ There was a factory (fabrica) at Bath for the 
manufacture of iron weapons,” and probably the making of pottery, bricks, and 
tiles had reached the factory stage; but most industries were carried on in homes, 


small shops, and villas. Five thousand miles of Roman roads, and innumerable 
waterways, were the arteries of a brisk internal trade. A modest foreign 
commerce, inverting the custom of Britain today, exported raw materials for 
manufactured goods. 


How deeply did Roman civilization, in its four centuries of domination, 
penetrate the life and soul of Britain? Latin became the language of politics, law, 
literature, and the educated minority, but in the countryside and among many 
workers in the towns the Celtic tongue survived; even now, in Wales and the Isle 
of Man, it holds its own. Roman schools in Britain spread literacy and 
determined the Roman form of the English alphabet; and a stream of Latin 
words poured into English speech. Temples were built to Roman gods, but the 
common man cherished his Celtic deities and feasts. Even in the cities Rome 
sank no lasting roots. The people submitted apathetically to a rule that brought 
them a fructifying peace and such prosperity as the island would not experience 
again until the Industrial Revolution. 


VI. THE BARBARIANS 


The decisions of Augustus and Tiberius not to attempt the conquest of 
Germany were among the pivotal events of European history. Had Germany 
been conquered and Romanized like Gaul, nearly all Europe west of Russia 
would have had one organization, one government, one classic culture, perhaps 
one tongue; and central Europe might have served as a buffer against those 
eastern hordes whose pressure upon the Germans caused the Germanic invasions 
of Italy. 

We call them Germans, but they themselves have never used this name, and 
no one knows when it came.” They were in classic days a medley of 
independent tribes occupying Europe between the Rhine and the Vistula, 
between the Danube and the North and Baltic Seas. Gradually, in the two 
centuries from Augustus to Aurelius, they passed from migratory hunting and 
herding to agriculture and village life; but they were still so far nomadic that 
they rapidly exhausted the land they tilled and then moved on to conquer new 
acres by the sword. If we may believe Tacitus, war was the German’s meat and 
drink: 


To cultivate the earth, and wait the regular produce of the seasons, is not the maxim of a 
German; you will more readily persuade him to attack the enemy and provoke honorable wounds 


on the field of battle. To earn by the sweat of your brow what you might gain at the price of your 


blood is in the opinion of a German a sluggish principle, unworthy of a soldier. 


The Roman historian, lamenting the deterioration of his own people under 
luxury and peace, described with the exaggeration of a moralist the martial 
qualities of the Germans, and the ardor with which the women spurred them into 
battle, often fighting by their side. Flight from the enemy meant lifelong 
disgrace, in many cases suicide. Strabo described the Germans as “wilder and 
taller than the Gauls,”°* and Seneca, as if he had read Tacitus, drew ominous 
conclusions: “To those vigorous bodies, to those souls unwitting of pleasures, 
luxury, and wealth, add but a little more tactical skill and discipline—I say no 
more; you [Romans] will only be able to hold your own against them by 
returning to the virtues of your sires.”°° 

In peace, Tacitus reports, these warriors were correspondingly indolent. The 
men spent their time (presumably after hunting or harvesting) in eating heavy 
meals of meat and drinking rivers of beer, while the women and children did the 
work of the home.*® The German bought his wife from her father by a gift of 
cattle or weapons; he had the power of life and death over her and their children, 
subject to the approval of the tribal assembly; nevertheless, women were held in 
high honor, were often asked to decide tribal disputes, and were as free to 
divorce their husbands as these were to divorce them.’’ Some chieftains had 
several wives, but the usual German family was monogamous and maintained 
(we are assured) a lofty level of marital morality. Adultery was “seldom heard 
of” and was punished in the woman by cutting off her hair and driving her naked 
through the streets to be flogged as she fled. The wife was allowed to practice 
abortion if she wished,*® but normally she bore many children. A man without 
children was so rare that wills were not made; it was assumed that the property 
of the family would go down from father to son, generation after generation.”° 

Four classes composed the population: (1) bondsmen, some of them slaves, 
most of them serfs bound to the soil and obliged to pay the landowner in 
produce; (2) freedmen—unfranchised renters; (3) freemen—landowners and 
warriors; and (4) nobles—landowners who traced their pedigrees to the gods, but 
based their power upon substantial patrimonies and armed bodyguards (comites, 
companions, “counts”). The tribal assembly was composed of nobles, guards, 
and freemen; they came in arms, chose the chief or king, approved the proposals 
submitted to them by clashing their spears, or rejected them by a majority of 
grunts. The second and third classes were partly engaged in handicrafts and the 
metallurgical industries, in which the Germans excelled; the fourth provided the 
lords and knights and chivalry of feudal Germany. 


Very little cultural superstructure was added to this simple social 
organization. Religion had at this time barely emerged from nature worship into 
the cult of anthropomorphic deities. Tacitus calls them Mars, Mercury, and 
Hercules—probably Tiu (Tyr), Wodin (Odin), and Donar (Tor); we still 
unwittingly commemorate them, and Freya, the goddess of love, on four days of 
every week. There was a virgin goddess Hertha (Mother Earth), impregnated by 
a sky-god; and every imagination and need was supplied by a varied population 
of fairies, elves, cobolds, nixes, giants, and dwarfs. Human sacrifice was offered 
to Wodin, perhaps tastier animals to other gods. Worship was conducted in the 
open air in forests and groves, for the Germans thought it absurd to confine a 
nature spirit in an abode built by human hands. There was no powerful 
sacerdotal class like the Druids of Gaul or Britain, but there were priests and 
priestesses who presided over religious ceremonies, sat as judges in criminal 
cases, and divined the future by studying the motions and neighings of white 
horses. As in Gaul, there were bards who sang in rude verse the legends and 
history of their tribes. A small minority could read and write, and adapted the 
Latin characters to form the “runes” that serve for their alphabet. Art was 
primitive, but skillful work was done in gold. 

When Rome withdrew her legions from Germany she retained control of the 
Rhine from source to mouths and divided the majestic valley into two provinces 
—Upper and Lower Germany. The latter included Holland and the Rhineland 
south to Cologne. This once lovely city, known to the Romans as Colonia 
Agrippinensis, had been made a colony (A.D. 50) in honor of Nero’s mother, who 
had been born there; half a century later it was the most opulent settlement on 
the Rhine. The province of Upper Germany followed the Rhine southward 
through Moguntiacum (Mayence), Aquae Aureliae (Baden-Baden), 
Argentoratum (Strasbourg), and Augusta Rauricorum (Augst) to Vindonissa 
(Windisch). Nearly all these towns had the usual array of temples, basilicas, 
theaters, baths, and public statuary. Many of the legionaries sent by Rome to 
guard the Rhine lived outside their camps, married German girls, and remained 
as citizens when their term of service was complete. The Rhineland was 
probably as thickly settled and affluent in Roman days as at any time before the 
nineteenth century. 

Between the Rhine and the Danube, as we have seen, Rome’s military 
engineers built a fortified road (limes), with a fortress every nine miles, and 300 
miles of wall. It served Rome for a century, but availed little when the Roman 
birth rate fell too far below the German. Still weaker as a frontier was the 
Danube, which the ancients considered the longest river in the world. South of it 
lay the half-barbarous provinces of Raetia, Noricum, and Pannonia, 


approximately composing what our youth knew as Austria-Hungary and Serbia. 
On the site of modern Augsburg (i.e., Augustus’ town) the Romans established a 
colony, Augusta Vindelicorum, as a main station on the road from Italy over the 
Brenner Pass to the Danube. On the river they built two fortress cities—at 
Vindobona, now Vienna, and at Aquincum on the heights from which Buda 
looks down upon Pesth. In southeastern Pannonia, on the Save River west of the 
modern Belgrade, the city of Sirmium (Mitrovica) rose to be in Diocletian’s time 
one of the four imperial capitals. South of Pannonia, in the province of Dalmatia, 
the commercial energy of Greeks, Romans, and natives had developed the 
Adriatic ports of Salona (Spalato), Apollonia (near Valona), and Dyrrhachium 
(Durazzo). From these provinces below the Danube came imperial Rome’s 
sturdiest soldiers and, in the third century, the martial emperors who would for 
200 years hold back the barbarian avalanche. East of Pannonia lay Dacia 
(Rumania), with its now vanished capital of Sarmizegetusa. South and east of 
this Moesia (parts of Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria) boasted two cities on 
the Danube—Singidunum (Belgrade) and Troesmis (Iglitza); one near the Isker 
—Sardica (Sofia); and three major towns on the Black Sea—lIstrus, Tomi 
(Constanta), and Odessus (Varna). In these harassed settlements Greek 
civilization and Roman arms struggled in vain to maintain themselves against 
the Goths, Sarmatians, Huns, and other barbarian tribes breeding and wandering 
north of the great stream. 


It was Rome’s inability to civilize these provinces south of the Danube that 
led to her fall. The task was too great for a people suffering from old age; the 
vitality of the master race was ebbing in sterile comfort while the tribes of the 
north were advancing in reckless health. When Trajan subsidized the Sarmatians 
to keep the peace it was the beginning of the end; when Marcus Aurelius brought 
thousands of Germans into the Empire as settlers, the dikes were down. German 
soldiers were welcomed into the Roman army and rose to positions of command; 
German families multiplied in Italy while Italian families died. In this process 
the movement of Romanization was reversed: the barbarians were barbarizing 
Rome. 

Nevertheless, it was a magnificent and precious achievement that the West, if 
not the North, had been won for the classical heritage. There, at least, the arts of 
peace had emerged from the travail of war, and men could turn their swords into 
plowshares without decaying in urban ease and slums. Out of the earthy vigor of 
Spain and Gaul a new civilization would rise when the barbarian flood would 
fall; and the seed of despot centuries would come to fruit and pardon in the lands 


where the merciless legions had brought the law of Rome and the enkindling 
light of Greece. 


I The Ambiani in Amiens, Bellovaci in Beauvais, Bituriges in Bourges, Carnutes in Chartres, Parisii in 
Paris, Pictones in Poitiers, Remi in Rheims, Senones in Sens, Suessiones in Soissons etc. 


II So Haverfield;* the more widely accepted derivation is from the Latin castrum, fortress, or castra, camp. 
Most Roman-British towns were designed on the chessboard plan of a Roman camp. 


III Rome used the adjective germanus (from germen, offspring) to mean born of the same parents; and in 
applying it to the Germans they may have had in mind the kinship organization of the Teutonic tribes. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Roman Greece 


I. PLUTARCH 


Rowe tried hard to be generous to Greece and did not quite fail. No garrisons 
were placed in the new province of Achaea; less was exacted from it than its 
own taxgatherers had claimed before; the city-states were allowed to govern 
themselves by their old constitutions and laws; and many of them—Athens, 
Sparta, Plataea, Delphi, and others—were “free cities” exempt from all 
restrictions except the right to wage foreign or class war. 

Nevertheless, hungry for its ancient liberties, and bled by Roman generals, 
moneylenders, and businessmen skilled in buying cheap and selling dear, Greece 
joined in Mithridates’ revolt and paid the heaviest penalty. Athens suffered a 
devastating siege, and Delphi, Elis, and Epidaurus were pillaged of their 
sanctuary hoards. A generation later Caesar and Pompey, then Antony and 
Brutus, fought their duels on Greek territory, conscripted Greek men, 
requisitioned Greek crops and gold, levied twenty years’ taxes in two, and left 
the cities destitute. Under Augustus Greek Asia recovered, but Greece herself 
remained poor, ruined not so much by the Roman conquest as by a stifling 
despotism in Sparta, a chaotic freedom in Athens, a blighting sterility in soil and 
men. Her most enterprising sons deserted her for younger and richer lands. The 
rise of new powers in Egypt, Carthage, and Rome, and the development of 
industry in the Hellenistic East, left the homeland of the classic spirit outmoded 
and forlorn. Rome loaded Greece with compliments and ravaged her art: Scaurus 
took 3000 statues for his theater, Caligula ordered the husband of his mistress to 
comb Greece for statuary, and Nero alone took half the sculptures of Delphi. Not 
till Hadrian would Athens smile again. 


Epirus bore the brunt of Rome’s anger in the Macedonian Wars; the Senate 
delivered it to the rapine of the soldiers, and 150,000 Epirots were sold as slaves. 
Augustus built a new capital for Epirus at Nicopolis to celebrate his triumph at 
near-by Actium; civilization must have had some homage there, since the City of 
Victory gave Epictetus an audience and a home. Macedonia fared better than its 


loyal neighbor; it was rich in minerals and timber, and its commercial life was 
quickened by the Via Egnatia that spanned it and Thrace from Apollonia and 
Dyrrhachium to Byzantium. On this great highway, still in part preserved, lay 
the chief cities of the province—Edessa, Pella, and Thessalonica. This last— 
known to us as Salonika, but to modem Greeks by its ancient name (Victory of 
Thessaly)—was the capital of the province, seat of the provincial council, and 
one of the great ports of trade between the Balkans and Asia. Thrace, farther 
east, devoted itself to agriculture, herding, and mining; but it had considerable 
cities at Serdica (Sofia), Philippopolis its capital, Adrianople, Perinthus, and 
Byzantium (Istanbul). Here at the Golden Horn the merchants and fishmongers 
grew rich while the Greek settlers of the hinterland gave way to the encroaching 
barbarians; all the grain of the interior came down to its docks, all the commerce 
of Scythia and the Black Sea paid toll as it passed by, and the fish almost leaped 
into the net as they poured through the narrow Bosporus. Soon Constantine 
would recognize this site as the key city of the classic world. 

Thessaly, south of Macedonia, specialized in wheat and fine horses. Euboea, 
the great island named of old (like Boeotia) for its fine cattle, was described by 
Dio Chrysostom! as reverting to barbarism in our second century; here, above 
all, the discouragement of the poor by the concentration of land and wealth in 
the hands of a few families, the discouragement of the rich by ever-rising taxes 
and liturgies, and the discouragement of parentage by selfish wealth and 
desperate poverty had almost wiped out a once thriving agricultural population, 
and cattle grazed within the walls of Chalcis and Eretria. Boeotia had not 
recovered from the death and taxes laid upon it by Sulla’s campaigns; “Thebes,” 
said Strabo, “is only a village,” huddled into what had once been merely its 
Cadmea or citadel. A century of peace, however, brought some prosperity to 
Plataea; and Chaeronea, on whose plains Philip and Sulla had won empires, 
retained enough charm to keep its most famous citizen; it had become so small, 
said Plutarch, that he would not make it smaller by leaving it.* In his calm career 
and genial thought we find a fairer side of a somber scene, a decent middle class 
clinging to ancient virtues, capable of civic devotion, warm friendship, and 
parental love. There is no more pleasant character in our tale than Plutarch of 
Chaeronea. 


He was born there about A.D. 46, and died there about 126. He was a student 
at Athens when Nero collected triumphs in Greece. He must have had a fair 
income, for he traveled in Egypt and Asia Minor and twice in Italy; he lectured 
in Greek at Rome and seems to have served his country in some diplomatic role. 
He liked the great capital and the good manners and honorable life of its new 


aristocracy; he admired their stoic code, and agreed with Ennius that Rome had 
been made by morality and character. As he contemplated these living nobles 
and the noble dead, the thought came to him of comparing the heroes of Rome 
with those of Greece. He proposed not merely to write history or even 
biography, but to teach virtue and heroism by historic exemplars; even his 
Parallel Lives were in his mind Moralia. He was always a teacher and never lost 
a chance to tie a moral to a tale; but who has ever done it more gracefully? He 
warns us, in his “Alexander,” that he is more interested in character than in 
history; he hopes that by pairing and comparing great Romans with great Greeks 
he will pass on some moral stimulus, some heroic impulse, to his readers. With 
disarming candor he confesses that he himself has become a better man through 
keeping company so long with distinguished men.* 

We must not expect to find in him the conscience and accuracy of a proper 
historian; he is rich in errors of name and place and date and occasionally (if we 
may judge) misunderstands events; he even fails in two major tasks of the 
biographer—to show the derivation of his subject’s character and work from 
heredity, environment, and circumstance, and the development of character 
through growth, responsibility, and crisis; in Plutarch, as in Heracleitus, a man’s 
character is his fate. But no one who has read the Lives can feel their 
shortcomings; these are lost in the vivid narrative, the exciting episodes, the 
fascinating anecdotes, the wise comments, the noble style. In all these 1500 
pages there is not a line of padding; every sentence counts. A hundred eminent 
men—generals, poets, and philosophers—have borne witness to the book; “it 
is,’ said Mme Roland, “the pasture of great souls.”* “I can hardly do without 
Plutarch,” wrote Montaigne; “it is my breviary.”° Shakespeare takes many 
stories here, and his view of Brutus goes back through Plutarch to Roman 
aristocrats. Napoleon carried the Lives with him almost everywhere; and Heine, 
reading them, could hardly restrain himself from leaping upon a horse and riding 
forth to conquer France. Greece has not left us a more precious book. 

Having seen the Mediterranean world Plutarch returned to Chaeronea, raised 
four sons and a daughter, lectured and wrote, journeyed now and then to Athens, 
but for the most part shared to the end of his days the simple life of his native 
town. He thought it an obligation to combine public office with his scholarly 
pursuits. His fellow citizens elected him building inspector, then chief 
magistrate, then Boeotarch—member of the national council. He presided over 
municipal ceremonies and festivals, and became in his spare moments a priest of 
the revived oracle at Delphi. He thought it unwise to reject the old faith because 
of its intellectual incredibility; the vital thing was not the creed but the support it 
gave to man’s weak morality, the reinforcing bond it wove among the members 


and generations of a family and a state. The thrill of religious emotion was in his 
judgment the most deepening experience of life. Tolerant as well as pious, he 
almost founded the study of comparative religion by his treatises on Roman and 
Egyptian cults.® All deities, he argued, are aspects of one supreme being, 
timeless, indescribable, so far removed from earthly and temporal affairs that 
intermediary spirits (daimones) must create and regulate the world. There are 
also evil spirits, marshaled by some master demon who is the source and soul of 
all the chaos, irrationality, and viciousness in nature and man. It is good, 
Plutarch thought, to believe in personal immortality—a rewarding Heaven, a 
cleansing Purgatory, a punishing Hell; he was comforted by the possibility that a 
stay in Purgatory might purify even Nero, and that only a few would suffer 
eternal damnation.’ He denounced the terrors of superstition as worse than 
atheism, but he accepted divination, oracles, necromancy, and the prophetic 
power of dreams. He did not pretend to be an original philosopher; like Apuleius 
and so many others of that age, he described himself as an adapter of Plato. He 
condemned the Epicureans for replacing the fear of Hell with the gloom of 
annihilation, and criticized the “repugnances” of Stoicism; but he held, like a 
Stoic, that “to follow God and to obey reason are the same thing.’””® 

His lectures and essays have properly been collected under the title Moralia, 
for most of them are simple and genial preachments on the wisdom of life. They 
discuss everything, from the advisability of keeping old men in public office to 
the priority of the chicken or the egg. Plutarch is fond of his library, but 
confesses that good health is more precious than good books: 


Some men, led by gluttony, rush off to join in drinking bouts, as if they were laying in 
provisions for a siege. . . . The less expensive foods are always more helpful. . . . When, in a 
precipitate retreat, Artaxerxes Memnon had nothing to eat but barley-bread and figs, he 
exclaimed, “What a pleasure is this, which has never been mine before!” . . . Wine is the most 
beneficial of beverages, provided there is a happy combination of it with the occasion as well as 
with water. . . . Especially to be feared are indigestions arising from meats, for they are depressing 
at the outset, and a pernicious residue from them remains behind. It is best to accustom the body 
not to require meat in addition to other food. For the earth yields in abundance many things not 
only for nourishment but for comfort and enjoyment. But since custom has become a sort of 
unnatural second nature, our use of meat should be ... as a prop and support of our diet; we should 
use other foods . . . more in accord with nature, and less dulling to the reasoning faculty, which, as 


it were, is kindled from plain and light substances.” 


He follows Plato in advocating equal opportunity for women, and gives many 
examples of cultured ladies in antiquity (there were some in his own circle); but 
he views adultery by the man with all the lenience of a pagan male: 


If a man in private life, who is incontinent and dissolute in regard to his pleasures, commit 
some peccadillo with a paramour or maidservant, his wedded wife ought not to be indignant or 


angry, but she should reason that it is respect for her that leads him to share his licentiousness 
10 


with another woman. 

Nevertheless, we rise from these charming essays warmed by the fellowship 
of a man humane, essentially wholesome, and complete. We are not offended by 
the commonness of his ideas; his moderation is a welcome antidote to the 
ideological hysteria of our time; his good sense, his kindly humor, and his 
engaging illustrations carry us on unresisting, even over the shoals of his 
platitudes. It is refreshing to find a philosopher who is wise enough to be happy. 
Let us be thankful, he counsels us, for the common boons and graces of life, and 
feel them none the less gladly for their permanence: 


We must not forget those blessings and comforts which we share with many more, but must . . . 
joy in this, that we live, that we have our health, that we behold the light of the sun. . . . Will not 
the good man consider every day a festival? .. . For the world is the most august of temples, and 
most worthy of its Lord. Into this temple man is introduced at his birth, into the presence not of 
statues made with hands and motionless, but such as the Divine Mind has manifested to our 
senses .. . even the sun, moon, and stars, and the rivers ever pouring forth fresh water, and the 
earth producing food.... As this life is the most perfect of initiations into the most exalted of 


mysteries, we should ever be filled with good cheer and rejoicing. 


II. INDIAN SUMMER 


Plutarch exemplifies two movements of his time: the return to religion and 
the passing renaissance of Greek literature and philosophy. The former was 
universal, the latter was confined to Athens and the Greek East. Six cities of the 
Peloponnesus prospered, but contributed little to Greek thought. Western 
commerce and a busy textile industry kept Patrae alive through Roman and 
medieval history even to our day. Olympia throve on the leavings of tourists 
coming to see Pheidias’ Zeus or the Olympic games. It is one of the pleasantest 
aspects of Greek history that these quadrennial contests continued from 776 B.C. 
to A.D. 394, when Theodosius ended them. As in the days of Prodicus and 
Herodotus, philosophers and historians came to harangue the crowd assembling 
for the festival. Dio Chrysostom describes authors reading “their stupid 
compositions” to transient listeners, poets reciting their verses, rhetoricians 
thumping the air, and “sophists in great number, like gorgeous peacocks,” 
coming to blow their wind over the multitude;'* he proved no more silent than 
the rest. Epictetus pictures the spectators cramped and sweltering in the 
unshaded stands, burned by the sun or drenched by the rain, but forgetting 
everything in the tumult and the shouting that marked the final moments of each 
bout or race.'? The old Nemean, Isthmian, Pythian, and Panathenaic games 


continued; new ones were added like the Panhellenia of Hadrian; and many of 
them included competitions in poetry, oratory, or music. “Can you not hear 
classical music at the great festivals?” asks a character in Lucian.’* Gladiatorial 
combats were introduced to Greece by the Roman colony at Corinth; thence they 
spread to other cities until even the Theater of Dionysus was befouled with 
butchery. Many Greeks—Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, Plutarch—protested against 
the desecration; Demonax, the Cynic philosopher, begged the Athenians not to 
allow the innovation until they had thrown down the altar of Pity at Athens;'° but 
the Roman games continued in Greece till predominantly Christian times. 

Sparta and Argos were still moderately alive, and Epidaurus grew rich on the 
visits of sick bodies and souls to the shrine of Asclepius. Corinth, controlling the 
trade across the isthmus, became, within half a century of its re-establishment by 
Caesar, the wealthiest city in Greece. Its heterogeneous population of Romans, 
Greeks, Syrians, Jews, and Egyptians, most of them uprooted from their native 
lands and morals, was notorious for commercialism, epicureanism, and 
immorality. The old Temple of Aphrodite Pandemos carried on an undiminished 
trade as the shrine and center of Corinthian prostitutes. Apuleius describes a 
gorgeous ballet that he saw in Corinth, representing the judgment of Paris. 
“Venus appeared all naked, save that her fine and comely middle was lightly 
covered with a thin silken smock; and this the wanton wind blew hither and 
thither.”'® Corinth had not mended her ways since Aspasia. 

Passing through Megara into Attica, the rural scene was one of great poverty. 
Deforestation, erosion, and mineral depletion had been added to war, emigration, 
taxation, and race suicide to make a desert of the Roman peace. Two cities alone 
in Attica were prosperous: Eleusis, whose sacramental Mysteries drew lucrative 
crowds to her every year; and Athens, the educational and intellectual center of 
the classic world. Its ancient institutions—council, assembly, and archons—still 
functioned, and Rome had restored the Areopagus to its primeval authority as 
the seat of judgment and the citadel of property rights. Rulers like Antiochus IV, 
Herod the Great, Augustus, and Hadrian rivaled millionaires like Herodes 
Atticus in benefactions to the city. Herodes rebuilt the stadium in marble, almost 
exhausting Pentelicus, and raised an odeon, or music hall, at the foot of the 
Acropolis. Hadrian provided funds to complete the Olympieum, and Zeus, who 
now had one foot in the grave, received a home worthy of his Casanova prime. 

Meanwhile the unrivaled fame of Athens in letters, philosophy, and education 
brought a stream of rich youths and needy scholars to her schools. The 
University of Athens consisted of ten professorships endowed by the city or the 
emperor, and a host of private lecturers and tutors. Instruction was given in 
literature, philology, rhetoric, philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, medicine, 


and law—usually in gymnasia or theaters, sometimes in temples or homes. 
Except in oratory or law the curriculum had no thought of equipping the student 
to earn a living; it sought rather to sharpen his mind, deepen his understanding, 
and provide him with a moral code. It produced many brilliant intellects, but also 
it generated thousands of cobweb-spinners who would turn both philosophy and 
religion into a maze of controversial theories. 

As Athens depended for a considerable part of its income on the students, it 
put up patiently with their hilarious ways. “Freshmen” were hazed with practical 
jokes that sometimes injured citizens; the students of rival professors became 
ardent partisans and attacked one another in occasional riots like the “cane 
rushes” of our youth. Some students felt that they could learn more from the 
courtesans and gamblers of the town than from all teachers of philosophy; and 
we gather from Alciphron that the ladies in question looked upon the professors 
as dull and incompetent competitors.'’ But there was often a pleasant bond of 
friendship between learners and teachers; many of these invited students to 
dinner, guided their reading, visited them in illness, and kept their parents 
misinformed about their progress. Most of the lecturers lived on fees paid by 
each disciple; a small number of professors drew a salary from the state; and the 
heads of the four schools of philosophy received 10,000 drachmas ($6000) a 
year from the imperial Treasury. 

Under these stimuli the period of the “Second Sophistic” developed—a 
revival of the orator-philosopher passing from city to city as honorariums might 
beckon, delivering addresses, teaching pupils, pleading cases in the courts, living 
in rich homes as spiritual counselors, and sometimes acting as honored 
emissaries of their city-states. The movement flourished throughout the Empire, 
but especially in the Greek world, in the first three centuries of our era; 
philosophers were then, says Dio, as numerous as cobblers.'® The new sophists, 
like the old, had no common doctrine, phrased their teaching eloquently, drew 
large audiences, and attained in many cases high social status, imperial favor, or 
great wealth. They differed from the earlier Sophists in seldom questioning 
religion or morality; they were more interested in form and style, in oratorical 
technique and skill, than in the great questions that had shaken the beliefs and 
morals of the world; indeed, the new sophists were warm defenders of the 
ancient faith. Philostratus has preserved for us the lives of the leading sophists of 
this age; let one example suffice. Adrian of Tyre studied rhetoric at Athens and 
rose to the state chair of rhetoric there; he opened his inaugural address with the 
proud words, “Once again letters have come from Phoenicia.” He rode to his 
lectures in a carriage with silver harness, in rich attire, and gleaming with gems. 
When Marcus Aurelius visited Athens he tested Adrian by asking him to 


improvise an oration on a difficult theme; Adrian carried the matter off so well 
that Marcus loaded him with honors, silver and gold, houses and slaves. 
Promoted to the chair of rhetoric at Rome, Adrian’s lectures, though in Greek, 
proved so alluring that senators adjourned their sessions, and the populace 
deserted the pantomimes, to go and hear him.'? Such a career almost announces 
the death of philosophy; it had been swallowed up in an ocean of rhetoric, and 
had ceased to think when it learned to speak. 

At the other extreme were the Cynics. We have described them elsewhere— 
their tattered cloak, their unkempt hair and beard, their wallet and staff, their 
reduction of life to simplicities, sometimes obscenities. They lived like 
mendicant friars, had a hierarchical organization with novices and superiors,” 
avoided marriage and work, scorned the conventions and artificialities of 
civilization, denounced all governments as thieves and superfluities, laughed at 
all oracles, “mysteries,” and gods. Everyone satirized them, Lucian most 
savagely; yet even Lucian admired Demonax, a cultured Cynic who had 
abandoned his wealth to live in philosophical poverty. He gave his century of 
life (A.D. 50-150) to helping others, reconciling hostile individuals and cities; and 
Athens, which ridiculed everything, respected him. Indicted before an Athenian 
court for refusing to offer sacrifice to the gods, he won acquittal by saying 
simply that the gods had no need of offerings, and that religion consisted in 
kindness to all. When the Athenian assembly was engaged in a quarrel of 
factions, his mere appearance sufficed to quiet the dispute; whereupon he left 
without having uttered a word. It was his custom, in old age, to enter any house 
uninvited and eat and sleep there; and every home in Athens sought the honor.’' 
Lucian speaks with less sympathy of Peregrinus, who tried Christianity, 
abandoned it for the Cynic regimen, denounced Rome, called all Greece to 
revolt, and astonished an assemblage at Olympia by making and lighting his own 
funeral pyre, leaping into it, and allowing himself to be consumed in the flames 
(A.D. 165).** In such scorn of wealth and life the Cynics were paving a way for 
the monks of the Christian Church. 

When Vespasian, Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius established chairs of 
philosophy at Athens they ignored the Cynics and the Skeptics, and recognized 
only four schools of thought: the Platonic Academy, the Aristotelian Lyceum, 
the Stoics, and the Epicureans. The Academy had diluted Plato’s proud faith in 
reason into the universal doubt of Carneades; but after the latter’s death the 
school reacted toward orthodoxy, and Antiochus of Ascalon, who taught Cicero 
at the Academy (79 B.c.), returned to Plato’s conceptions of reason, immortality, 
and God. The Lyceum was now devoting itself to natural science in the tradition 
of Theophrastus, or to pious commentaries on Aristotle’s works. The school of 


Epicurus was declining in this religious age; few men dared profess its doctrines 
without diplomatic reservations. In most of Greek Asia the words Epicurean, 
atheist, and Christian were synonyms expressive of horror and desecration.” 

The dominant philosophy had long since been Stoicism. The rigorous 
perfectionism of its early forms had been softened by Panaetius and Poseidonius, 
both citizens of Rhodes. Returning to Athens after Scipio’s death (129 B.c.), 
Panaetius, now head of the Stoa, defined God as a material spirit or breath 
(pneuma) permeating all things, appearing in plants as the power of growth, in 
animals as soul (psyche), in man as reason (logos). His successors developed this 
vague pantheism into a more definitely religious philosophy. The Stoic theory of 
moral discipline moved closer to Cynic asceticism; and in the second century 
A.D. Cynicism, as one observer put it, differed from Stoicism only by a torn 
cloak. In Epictetus, as in Marcus Aurelius, we see both movements advancing 
toward Christianity. 


III. EPICTETUS 


Epictetus was born at Hierapolis in Phrygia about A.D. 50, a slave woman’s 
son, and therefore himself a slave. He had little chance of education, for he was 
passed from one owner and city to another, until he found himself the property 
of Epaphroditus, a powerful freedman in Nero’s court. He was of feeble health 
and lame, apparently through the brutality of one of his masters, but he lived the 
normal threescore years and ten. Epaphroditus allowed him to attend the lectures 
of Musonius Rufus and later freed him. Epictetus must himself have set up as a 
teacher in Rome, for when Domitian banished the philosophers Epictetus was 
among those who fled. He settled in Nicopolis and drew to his lectures there 
students from many parts. One was Arrian of Nicomedia, later governor of 
Cappadocia; Arrian took down the words of Epictetus, probably in shorthand, 
and published them as Diatribai—“rubbings” or copies—now on all lists of the 
world’s best books as the Discourses.! It is no dull formal treatise, but a classic 
of simple speech and bluff humor, intimately expressing a modest and kindly, 
yet sharp and vigorous character. Epictetus applied his lusty sarcasms to himself 
and others impartially, and gaily mocked his rough-and-tumble style. He made 
no complaint when Demonax, hearing that the old bachelor counseled marriage, 
sarcastically petitioned for his daughter’s hand; he excused himself on the 
ground that teaching wisdom is as great a service as begetting “two or three pug- 
nosed children.”** In later years he took a wife to help him care for an infant that 


he had rescued from exposure. In those years his fame compassed the Empire, 
and Hadrian counted him among his friends. 

Epictetus, resembling Socrates in this as in so many other ways, cared too 
little about physics or metaphysics to construct a system of thought; his one 
subject and passion was the good life. “What do I care,” he asks, “whether all 
existing things are composed of atoms ... or of fire and earth? Is it not enough to 
learn the true nature of good and evil?”* Philosophy does not mean reading 
books about wisdom, it means training oneself in the practice of wisdom. The 
essence of the matter is that a man should so mold his life and conduct that his 
happiness shall depend as little as possible upon external things. This does not 
require a hermit’s solitude; on the contrary, “Epicureans and blackguards” are to 
be condemned for detaching men from public service; the good man will take his 
part in civic affairs. But he will accept with equanimity all vicissitudes of fortune 
—poverty, bereavement, humiliation, pain, slavery, imprisonment, or death; he 
will know how to “endure and renounce.” 


Never say about anything, “I have lost it,” but only “I have given it back.” Is your child dead? 
It has been given back. Is your wife dead? She has been returned. “I have had my farm taken 
away.” Very well; this, too, has been given back. So long as God gives it to you take care of it as 
something not your own. .. . “Alas, that I should be lame in one leg!” Slave! do you then, because 
of one paltry leg, blame the universe? Will you not make a free gift of it to the whole? ... I must 
go into exile: does anyone keep me from going with a smile, serene? ... “I will throw you into 
prison.” It is only my body you imprison. I must die; must I then die complaining? . . . These are 
the lessons that philosophy ought to rehearse, and write down daily, and practice. ... A platform or 


a prison are places, one high, the other low; but your moral purpose can be kept the same in either 
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place. 
The slave can be spiritually free, like Diogenes; the prisoner can be free, like 
Socrates; the emperor can be a slave, like Nero.*® Even death is a minor incident 
in the good man’s life; he may advance its coming if he finds that evil too 
heavily outweighs good;*° in any case he will receive it calmly as part of the 
secret wisdom of Nature. 


If heads of grain had feeling, ought they to pray that they should never be harvested? ... I would 
have you know that it is a curse never to die. . . . The ship goes down. What, then, am I to do? 
Whatever I can ... I drown without fear, neither shrinking nor crying out against God, but 
recognizing that what is born must also perish. For I am a part of the whole, as an hour is part of a 
day. I must come on as the hour, and like an hour pass away.?? ... Regard yourself as but a single 
thread of all that go to make up the garment.?! ... Seek not that the things which happen to you 
should happen as you wish, but wish the things that happen to be as they are, and you will find 


tranquillity.°7 


Though he often speaks of Nature as an impersonal force, Epictetus as 
frequently infuses his conception with personality, intelligence, and love. The 
atmosphere of religion pervading his age warms his philosophy to a self- 
surrendering piety akin to that of the Stoic emperor who would soon read him 
and echo his thought. He speaks with a fine eloquence of the majestic order 
prevailing in time and space, and the evidences of design in nature, but he 
proceeds to explain that “God has created some animals to be eaten, others to 
serve in farming, others to produce cheese.”*’ The human mind itself, he thinks, 
is so marvelous an instrument that only a divine creator could have brought it 
into being; indeed, so far as we possess reason we are parts of the World Reason. 
If we could trace our ancestry back to the first man we should find him begotten 
by God; God is therefore literally the father of us all, and all men are brothers.“ 


He who has once observed with understanding the administration of the world, and has learned 
that the greatest and most comprehensive community is the system [systema, standing together] of 
men and God, and that from God came the seeds whence all things, and especially rational beings, 
spring—why should not that man call himself a citizen of the world .. . nay, a son of God? ... If a 
man could only subscribe heart and soul to this doctrine ... I think he would entertain no mean or 
ignoble thought in himself. . .. Bear in mind, then, when you eat, who you are that eat, and whom 
you are nourishing; when you cohabit with women, who you are that do this... . You are bearing 


God about with you, you poor wretch, and know it not!?° 


In a passage that Saint Paul might have written, Epictetus exhorts his students 
not only to submit their wills trustingly to God’s, but to be the apostles of God 


among mankind: 

God says, “Go and bear witness for me.”°° .. . Think what it is to be able to say, “God has sent 
me into the world to be his soldier and witness, to tell men that their sorrows and fears are vain, 
that to a good man no evil can befall, whether he live or die. God sends me at one time here, at 
another time there; he disciplines me by poverty and imprisonment, that I may be the better 
witness to him among men. With such a ministry committed to me, can I any longer care in what 
place I am, or who my companions are, or what they say about me? Nay, rather, does not my 


whole nature strain after God, his laws and commandments?”?” 


As for himself, he is filled with awe and gratitude by the mystery and 
splendor of things, and he intones to the Creator a pagan Magnificat that is one 
of the supreme passages in the history of religion: 


What language is adequate to praise all the works of Providence? ... If we had sense, ought we 
to be doing anything else, publicly or privately, than hymning and praising the Deity, and 
rehearsing his benefits? Ought we not, as we dig and plow and eat, to sing a hymn of praise to 
God? .. . What then?—since most of you have become blind, ought there not to be someone to 


fulfill this office for you, and in behalf of all sing hymns of praise to God? *° 


Though we have here no word for immortality, and can trace all these ideas 
back to the Stoics and the Cynics, we find in these pages remarkable parallels to 
many attitudes of early Christianity. Epictetus, indeed, sometimes advances 
beyond Christianity: he denounces slavery, condemns capital punishment, and 
wishes to have criminals treated as sick men.*? He advocates a daily examination 
of conscience *° and announces a kind of Golden Rule: “What you shun to suffer, 
do not make others suffer”;*' and he adds: “If a man is reported to have spoken 
ill of you, make no defense, but say, “He did not know the rest of my faults, else 
he would not have mentioned only these.”** He advises men to return good for 
evil,” and to “submit when reviled”;** to fast now and then and “abstain from the 
things you desire.”*? Sometimes he speaks of the body with the blasphemous 
contempt of an unscoured anchorite: “The body is of all things the most 
unpleasant and most foul. ... It is astonishing that we should love a thing to 
which we perform such strange services every day. I fill this bag, and then I 
empty it; what is more troublesome?”** There are passages that breathe the piety 
of Augustine and the eloquence of Newman: “Use me henceforward, O God, as 
thou wilt; I am of one mind with thee. I am thine. I ask exemption from nothing 
that seems good in thy sight. Where thou wilt, lead me; in what raiment thou 
wilt, clothe me.”*” And like Jesus he bids his disciples take no care of the 
morrow: 


To have God as our maker, father, and guardian—shall not this suffice to keep us from grief 
and fear? And wherewithal shall I be fed, asks one, if I have nothing? But what shall we say of . . 


. the animals, every one of which is sufficient to itself, and lacks neither its own proper food nor 
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that way of life which is appropriate to it, and in harmony with natur 
Is it any wonder that Christians like Saint John Chrysostom and Augustine 
lauded him, and that his Encheiridion was adopted, with minor changes, as a 
rule and guide for the monastic life?*? Who knows but that Epictetus had read in 
some form the sayings of Jesus and was, without knowing it, a convert to 
Christianity? 


IV. LUCIAN AND THE SKEPTICS 


Nevertheless, in this final stage of Hellenistic culture, there were skeptics 
who recalled all the doubts of Protagoras, and a Lucian who laughed at belief 
with the insolence of Aristippus and almost Plato’s charm. The school of Pyrrho 
was not dead; Aenesidemus of Cnossus rephrased its denials in the Alexandria of 
our first century, by propounding the famous “Ten Modes” (tropoi), or 
contradictions, that made knowledge impossible." Towards the end of the second 


century Sextus Empiricus, of unknown date or place, gave the skeptical 
philosophy its final formulation in several destructive volumes of which three 
survive. Sextus takes all the world for his enemy; he divides philosophers into 
diverse species and slays each breed in turn. He writes with the vigor necessary 
to an executioner, the good order and clarity characteristic of ancient philosophy, 
occasional sarcastic humor, and much dreary chopping of logic. 

To every argument, says Sextus, an equal argument can be opposed, so that in 
the end there is nothing so superfluous as reasoning. Deduction is untrustworthy 
unless based upon complete induction; but complete induction is impossible, for 
we can never tell when a “negative instance” will turn up.°' “Cause” is merely a 
regular antecedent (as Hume would repeat), and all knowledge is relative.° 
Similarly there is no objective good or evil; morality changes across every 
frontier,’ and virtue has a different definition in every age. All the arguments of 
the nineteenth century against the possibility of knowing whether God exists or 
not are stated here, and all the contradictions between benevolent omnipotence 
and worldly suffering.* But Sextus is a more complete agnostic than the 
agnostics, for he affirms that we cannot know that we cannot know; agnosticism 
is a dogma.” But, he consoles us, we do not need certainty. Probability is 
enough for all practical purposes, and the suspension of judgment (epoché, 
holding back; aphasia, saying nothing) in philosophical questions, instead of 
disturbing the mind, brings it a careless peace (ataraxia).°° Meanwhile, since 
nothing is certain, let us accept the conventions and beliefs of our time and 
place, and modestly worship our ancient gods.°” 

Lucian would have belonged to the Skeptic school if he had been so unwise 
as to fetter his judgment with a label. Like Voltaire, whom he resembled in all 
but pity, he wrote philosophy so brilliantly that no one supposed that he was 
writing philosophy. As if to show the spread of Hellenism, he was born at 
Samosata, in distant Commagene; “I am a Syrian from the Euphrates,” he said; 
his native tongue was Syriac, his blood probably Semitic.°? He was apprenticed 
to a sculptor, but deserted to a rhetor. After a stay in Antioch practicing law he 
took to the road as a “dependent scholar,” living by lecturing, especially in 
Rome and Gaul; then (A.D. 165) he settled down in Athens. In his later years he 
was rescued from poverty by the pious but tolerant Marcus Aurelius, who 
appointed the irreverent skeptic to an official post in Egypt. There, at a date 
unknown, he died. 

Time has preserved seventy-six of Lucian’s little books, and many of them 
are as fresh and pertinent today as when he read them to friends and audiences 
eighteen centuries ago. He tried his hand at a variety of forms, until he found a 
congenial medium in the dialogue. His Dialogues of the Hetairai were free 


enough to win a large audience. But at least in his works he is more absorbed in 
the gods than in courtesans; he is never through mishandling them. “When I was 
a boy,” says his Menippus, “and heard the tales of Homer and Hesiod about the 
gods—adulterous gods, rapacious gods, violent, litigious, incestuous gods—I 
found it all quite proper and, indeed, was intensely interested. When, however, I 
came to man’s estate I observed that the laws flatly contradicted the poets, 
forbidding adultery and rapacity.” Perplexed, Menippus went to the philosophers 
for an explanation; but they were so busy refuting one another that they only 
confounded his confusion. So he made himself wings, flew up to heaven, and 
examined matters for himself. Zeus received him magnanimously and allowed 
him to watch Olympus functioning. Zeus himself was listening to prayers as they 
came up to him through “a row of openings with lids like well covers. ... Of 
those at sea one prayed for a north, another for a south, wind. The farmer asked 
for rain, the fuller for sun. . . . Zeus seemed puzzled; he did not know which 
prayer to grant, and experienced a truly Academic suspension of judgment, 
showing a reserve and equilibrium worthy of Pyrrho (himself.”°? The great god 
rejects some petitions, grants others, and then arranges the day’s weather: rain 
for Scythia, snow for Greece, a storm in the Adriatic, and “about a thousand 
bushels of hail for Cappadocia.” Zeus is disturbed by the new and outlandish 
gods who have stolen into his pantheon; he issues a decree that, whereas 
Olympus is crowded with polyglot aliens, who have caused a great rise in the 
price of nectar, and the old and only true gods are being squeezed out, a 
committee of seven shall be appointed to sit on claims. In “Zeus Cross- 
Examined” an Epicurean philosopher asks Zeus are the gods also subject to 
Fate? Yes, answers the genial Jove. “Why, then, should men sacrifice to you?” 
asks the philosopher; and “if Fate rules men and gods, why should we be held 
responsible for our actions?” “I see,” says Zeus, “that you have been with that 
accursed race, the sophists.”® In “Zeus Tragoedus” the god is in a gloomy mood, 
for he observes a great crowd gathering in Athens to hear Damis the Epicurean 
deny, and Timocles the Stoic affirm, the existence and solicitude of the gods. 
Timocles breaks down and runs away, and Zeus despairs about his own future. 
Hermes comforts him: “There are plenty of believers left—a majority of Greeks, 
the body and dregs of the people, and the barbarians to a man.”°' That such a 
piece should have brought no indictment on Lucian’s head proves either the 
tolerance of the times or the twilight of the Greek gods. 

But Lucian was as skeptical of rhetoric and philosophy as of the old religion. 
In one of his Dialogues of the Dead Charon commands a rhetorician, whom he is 
ferrying to the other world, to “strip off that boundless length of sentences that is 
wrapped around you, and those antitheses, and balanced clauses”—otherwise the 


boat will surely sink.® In “Hermotimus” a student enters with enthusiasm upon 
the study of philosophy, hoping that it will give him some substitute for faith; 
but he is shocked by the vanity and greed of the rival teachers, and is left 
intellectually and morally naked by their mutual refutations; henceforth, he 
concludes, “I shall turn aside from a philosopher as from a mad dog.”® Lucian 
himself defines philosophy as an attempt to “get an elevation from which you 
may see in every direction.” From such an elevation life seems to him a 
ridiculous confusion, a chaotic chorus in which all the dancers move and shout 
each at his own individual will, “until the impresario dismisses them one by one 
from the stage.”® In “Charon” he paints a dark picture of the human scene as 
witnessed by superhuman eyes from some celestial peak: men plowing, toiling, 
disputing, suing in the courts, lending at usury, cheating and being cheated, 
running after gold or pleasure; over their heads a cloud of hopes, fears, follies, 
and hates; over these the Fates spinning the web of life for each human atom; 
one man is lifted high from the mass and then has a resounding fall; and each in 
turn is drawn away by some messenger of death. Charon observes two armies 
fighting in the Peloponnesus; “Fools!” he comments, “not to know that though 
each of them should win a whole Peloponnesus he will get but a bare foot of 
ground in the end.”® Lucian is as impartial as nature; he satirizes the rich for 
their greed, the poor for their envy, the philosophers for their cobwebs, the gods 
for their nonexistence. In the end he concludes with Voltaire that one must 
cultivate his garden. Menippus, finding Teiresias in the lower world, asks him, 
What is the best life? The old prophet answers: 


The life of the ordinary man is the best and most prudent choice. Cease from the folly of 
metaphysical speculation and inquiry into origins and ends; count all this clever logic as idle talk, 


and pursue one end alone—how you may do what your hand finds to do, and go your way with 
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never a passion and always a smile. 

If we sum up Greek thought in the first two centuries of our era, we find it, 
despite Lucian, overwhelmingly religious. Men had once lost faith in faith and 
taken to logic; now they were losing faith in logic and were flocking back to 
faith. Greek philosophy had completed the circuit from primitive theology 
through the skepticism of the early Sophists, the atheism of Democritus, the 
reconciliatory blandishments of Plato, the naturalism of Aristotle, and the 
pantheism of the Stoa back to a philosophy of mysticism, submission, and piety. 
The Academy had passed from the utilitarian myths of its founder through the 
skepticism of Carneades to the learned devotion of Plutarch; soon it would 
culminate in the heavenly visions of Plotinus. The scientific achievements of 
Pythagoras were forgotten, but his notion of reincarnation was having another 


life; Neo-Pythagoreans were exploring the mysticism of number, were practicing 
a daily examination of conscience, and were praying that after a minimum of 
avatars they might pass—if necessary through Purgatory—into a blessed union 
with God. Stoicism was ceasing to be the proud and scornful philosophy of 
aristocrats, and had found its final and most eloquent voice in a slave; its 
doctrine of a final conflagration of the world, its rejection of all pleasures of the 
flesh, its humble surrender to the hidden will of God, were preparing for the 
theology and ethics of Christianity. The Oriental mood was capturing the 
European citadel. 


I Arrian later issued an Encheiridion, or synoptic “Handbook” of Epictetus. 


II Some of them: (1) The sense organs (e.g., eyes) of different animals, even of different men, vary in form 
and structure, and presumably give diverse pictures of the world; how do we know which picture is true? 
(2) The senses convey only a fraction of the object—e.g., a limited range of colors, sounds, and smells; 
clearly the conception that we form of the object is parcial and unreliable. (3) One sense sometimes 
contradicts another. (4) Our physical and mental condition colors and perhaps discolors our perceptions— 
awake or sleeping, youth or age, motion or rest, hunger or satiety, hatred or love. (6) The appearance of an 
object varies according to the condition of the surrounding media—light, air, cold, heat, moisture, etc.; 
which appearance is “real”? (8) Nothing is known by itself or absolutely, but only in relation to something 
else, ta pros ti. (10) An individual’s beliefs depend upon the customs, religion, institutions, and laws amid 
which he was reared; no individual can think objectively.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


The Hellenistic Revival 


I. ROMAN EGYPT 


Eyer should have been the happiest of lands, for not only was the earth freely 
nourished by the Nile, but the country was the most self-sufficient in the whole 
Mediterranean basin—rich in cereals and fruits, cutting three crops a year, 
unexcelled in its industries, exporting to a hundred nations, and seldom 
disturbed by foreign or civil war. And yet—perhaps for these reasons—“The 
Egyptians,” Josephus notes, “appear never in all their history to have enjoyed 
one day of freedom.”' Their wealth tempted, their semitropical lassitude 
suffered, one despot or conqueror after another through fifty centuries. 


Rome classed Egypt not as a province but as the property of the emperor, and 
ruled it through a prefect responsible only to him. Native Greek officials 
administered the three divisions—Lower, Middle, and Upper Egypt, and the 
thirty-six “nomes” or counties; and the official language remained Greek. No 
attempt was made to urbanize the population, for Egypt’s imperial function was 
to be the granary of Rome. Large tracts of land were taken from the priests and 
turned over to Roman or Alexandrian capitalists to be worked as latifundia by 
fellaheen accustomed to merciless exploitation. The state capitalism of the 
Ptolemies was continued in reduced form. Every step in the agricultural process 
was planned and controlled by the state: proliferating bureaucrats determined 
what crops should be sown and in what quantities, annually allotted the requisite 
seed, received the product into government warehouses (thesauroi, treasuries), 
exported Rome’s quota, took out taxes in kind, and sold the rest to the market. 
Corn and flax were state monopolies from seed to sale; so, at least in the Fayum, 
was the production of bricks; perfumes, and sesame oil.* Private enterprise was 
permitted in other fields, but under ubiquitous regulation. All mineral resources 
were owned by the state, and the quarrying of marble and precious stones was a 
governmental privilege. 

Domestic industry, already old in Egypt, now expanded in the towns— 
Ptolemais, Memphis, Thebes, Oxyrhynchus, Sais, Bubastis, Naucratis, 


Heliopolis; in Alexandria it was half the life of the vibrant capital. Apparently 
the paper industry had reached the capitalist stage, for Strabo tells how the 
owners of the papyrus plantations limited production to lift the price.’ Priests 
used the temple precincts as factories and turned out fine linens for their own use 
and for the market. Slaves outside of domestic service were few in Egypt, since 
“free” workers were paid only a notch above nudity and starvation. Sometimes 
the workers went on strike (anachoresis, secession)—they left their tasks and 
took sanctuary on temple grounds, whence they were coaxed by hunger or fair 
words. Occasionally wages were raised, prices went up, and all was as before. 
Guilds were permitted, but they were mostly of tradesmen and managers; the 
government used them as agents for the collection of taxes and for the 
organization of forced labor on dikes, canals, and other public works. 

Internal trade was active but slow. Roads were poor, and land transport 
moved on men, donkeys, or camels—which now replaced horses as draft 
animals in Africa. Much traffic went by inland waterways. A great canal, 150 
feet wide, completed in Trajan’s reign, bound the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean through the Nile and the Red Sea, from whose ports at Arsinoé, Myos 
Hormos, and Berenice ships left daily for Africa or India. The banking system 
that financed production and trade was under full governmental control. Each 
nome capital had a state bank, which acted as a receiver of taxes and repository 
of public funds. Loans were made to farmers, industry, and business by the 
government, by priests from temple treasuries, and by private lending 
associations.* Taxes were laid upon every product, process, sale, export, or 
import, even upon graves and burials; and additional assessments were levied 
from time to time, in kind from the poor, in liturgies from the rich. From 
Augustus to Trajan the country—or its masters—prospered; after that zenith it 
succumbed to the discouragement and exhaustion of endless tribute and taxation 
and the lethargy of a regimented economy. 


Outside of Alexandria and Naucratis Egypt remained sullenly, silently 
Egyptian; Romanization hardly touched it beyond the mouths of the Nile; and 
even Alexandria, which had been the greatest of Greek cities, was assuming in 
our second century the character, languages, and odor of an Oriental metropolis. 
Of Egypt’s 8,500,000 population its capital had now some 800,000 ° (in 1930, 
573,000), second only to Rome; in industry and commerce it was first. Everyone 
in Alexandria is busy, says a letter questionably Hadrian’s; everyone has a trade; 
even the lame and the blind find work to do.° Here, among a thousand other 
articles, glass, paper, and linen were produced on a large scale. Alexandria was 
the clothing and fashion center of the age, setting the styles and making the 


goods. Its great harbor had nine miles of wharves, from which its merchant fleet 
wove a web of commerce over many seas. It was also a tourist center, equipped 
with hotels, guides, and interpreters for visitors coming to see the Pyramids and 
the majestic temples of Thebes. The main avenue, sixty-seven feet wide, was 
lined for three miles with colonnades, arcades, and alluring shops displaying the 
fanciest products of ancient crafts. At many intersections there were spacious 
squares or circles named plateai, “broad” (ways)—whence the Italian piazza and 
our plaza and place. Imposing structures adorned the central thoroughfares—a 
large theater, an Emporium or exchange, temples to Poseidon, Caesar, and 
Saturn, a celebrated Serapeum or Temple of Serapis, and a group of university 
buildings known over the world as the Museum, or Home of the Muses. Of the 
five sections into which the city was divided, one was almost wholly given to the 
palaces, gardens, and administrative buildings of the Ptolemies, now used by the 
Roman prefect. Here, in a pretty mausoleum, lay the city’s founder, Alexander 
the Great, preserved in honey and encased in glass. 

Greeks, Egyptians, Jews, Italians, Arabs, Phoenicians, Persians, Ethiopians, 
Syrians, Libyans, Cilicians, Scythians, Indians, Nubians—nearly every 
Mediterranean people had its quota in Alexandria. They made a volatile and 
inflammable mixture, quarrelsome and disorderly, intellectually clever and 
irreverently witty, shameless in speech, skeptical and superstitious, loose in 
morals and gay in mood, fanatically fond of the theater, music, and public 
games. Dio Chrysostom describes life there as “a continuous revel ... of dancers, 
whistlers, and murderers.”® The canals were alive with merrymakers in gondolas 
at night on their five-mile sail to the amusement suburb at Canopus. There were 
musical contests that rivaled the horse races in raising excitement and claques. 

If we may believe Philo,’ forty per cent of the city’s population was Jewish. 
Most Alexandrian Jews were employed in industry and trade, and lived in great 
poverty;'° many were merchants, a few were moneylenders, some were rich 
enough to win enviable places in the government. Originally confined to one 
fifth of the city, they had now overflowed to occupy two fifths. They were 
governed by their own laws and elders, and Rome confirmed the privileges that 
the Ptolemies had given them to ignore any ordinance that conflicted with their 
religion. They gloried in their magnificent central synagogue, a colonnaded 
basilica so vast that a system of signals had to be used to secure proper response 
at proper times from worshipers too distant from the sanctuary to hear the words 
of the priest.'' According to Josephus the moral life of the Alexandrian Jews was 
exemplary compared with the sexual looseness of the “pagan” population.’ 
They had an active intellectual culture and contributed substantially to 
philosophy, historiography, and science. Racial hostility agitated the city at 


various times; we find in Josephus’ tract Against Apion (an anti-Semitic leader) 
all the causes, arguments, and legends that disturb the relations of Jew and 
gentile today. In A.D. 38 a mob of Greeks invaded the synagogues and insisted on 
placing in each of them a statue of Caligula as a god. The Roman prefect, 
Avillius Flaccus, annulled the Alexandrian citizenship of the Jews and ordered 
those of them who lived outside the original Jewish section to return to it within 
a few days. When these had elapsed the Greek populace burned down 400 
Jewish homes, and killed or clubbed Jews, outside the ghetto; and thirty-eight 
members of the Jewish gerousia or senate were arrested and publicly scourged in 
a theater. Thousands of Jews lost their homes, their businesses, or their savings. 
Flaccus’ successor submitted the matter to the Emperor, and two separate 
delegations—five Greeks and five Jews—went to Rome (A.D. 40) to plead their 
causes before Caligula. He died before he could judge. Claudius restored the 
rights of the Jews in Alexandria, confirmed them in their municipal citizenship, 
and sternly bade both factions keep the peace. 


II. PHILO 


The leader of the Jewish delegation to Caligula was the philosopher Philo, 
brother of the arabarch, or manager of the Jewish export trade in Alexandria. 
Eusebius describes him as belonging to an ancient priestly family.'? We know 
hardly anything else of his life; but his pious and generous character stands out 
in the many works that he wrote to expound Judaism to the Greek world. 
Brought up in a sacerdotal atmosphere, intensely loyal to his people, and yet 
fascinated by Greek philosophy, he made it the aim of his life to reconcile the 
Scriptures and customs of the Jews with Greek ideas and above all with the 
philosophy of “the most holy” Plato. He adopted for his purpose the principle 
that all events, characters, doctrines, and laws in the Old Testament have an 
allegorical as well as a literal meaning and symbolize certain moral or 
psychological truths; by this method he was able to prove anything. He wrote 
indifferently in Hebrew, but so well in Greek that his admirers said, “Plato 
writes like Philo.”'4 

He was a theologian rather than a philosopher, a mystic whose intense piety 
presaged Plotinus and the medieval mind. God, in Philo, is the essential being of 
the world, incorporeal, eternal, indescribable; reason can know his existence, but 
can ascribe no quality to him, since every quality is a limitation. To conceive 
him as having human form is a concession to the sensuous imagination of men. 
God is everywhere; “what place can a man find where God is not?”!* But he is 


not everything: matter is also eternal and increate; however, it has no life, 
motion, or form until infused with the divine force. To create the world by 
giving form to matter, and to establish relations with man, God used a host of 
intermediary beings, called angels by the Jews, daimones by the Greeks, and 
Ideas by Plato. These, says Philo, may popularly be conceived as persons, 
though really they exist only in the Divine Mind, as the thoughts and powers of 
God.'® Together these powers constitute what the Stoics called the Logos, or 
Divine Reason creating and guiding the world. Fluctuating between philosophy 
and theology, between ideas and personifications, Philo sometimes thinks of the 
Logos as a person; in a poetic moment he calls the Logos “the first-begotten of 
God,””’ son of God by the virgin Wisdom," and says that through the Logos 
God has revealed himself to man. Since the soul is part of God, it can through 
reason rise to a mystic vision not quite of God, but of the Logos. Perhaps, if we 
could free ourselves from the taint of matter and sense, and by ascetic exercises 
and long contemplation become for a moment pure spirit, we might for an 
ecstatic moment see God himself.’° 

Philo’s Logos was one of the most influential ideas in the history of thought. 
Its antecedents in Heracleitus, Plato, and the Stoics are obvious; presumably he 
knew the recent Jewish literature that had made a distinct person of the Wisdom 
of God as creator of the world; and he must have been impressed by those lines 
in Proverbs (vil, 22) where Wisdom says, “The Lord possessed me in the 
beginning of his way, before his works of old. I was set up from everlasting ... or 
ever the earth was.” Philo was a contemporary of Christ; he apparently never 
heard of him; but he shared unknowingly in forming Christian theology. The 
rabbis frowned upon his allegorical interpretations as likely to be used as an 
excuse for neglecting literal obedience to the Law; they suspected the Logos 
doctrine as a retreat from monotheism; and they saw in Philo’s passion for Greek 
philosophy a threat of cultural assimilation, racial dilution, and consequent 
disappearance, of the dispersed Jews. But the Fathers of the Church admired the 
Jew’s contemplative devotion, made abundant use of his allegorical principles to 
answer the critics of the Hebrew Scriptures, and joined with Gnostics and Neo- 
Platonists in accepting the mystical vision of God as the crown of human 
enterprise. Philo had tried to mediate between Hellenism and Judaism. From the 
Judaic point of view he had failed; from the historical point of view he had 
succeeded; and the result was the first chapter of the Gospel of John. 


III. THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 


In science Alexandria was the unchallenged head of the Hellenistic world. 
Claudius Ptolemy must be ranked among the most influential astronomers of 
antiquity, for despite Copernicus the world is still Ptolemaic in its speech. Born 
at Ptolemais on the Nile (whence his name), he lived most of his life at 
Alexandria, where he made observations from A.D. 127 to 151. The world 
remembers him chiefly for his rejection of Aristarchus’ theory that the earth 
revolves around the sun. This immortal error was enshrined in Ptolemy’s 
Mathematiké Syntaxis, or “Mathematical Arrangement” of the stars. The Arabs 
referred to the work with a Greek superlative as Al-megisté, “The Greatest”; and 
the Middle Ages corrupted the phrase into Almagest, by which the book is 
known to history. It ruled the skies till Copernicus upset the world. And yet 
Ptolemy did not claim to do more than systematize the work and observation of 
previous astronomers, Hipparchus above all. He pictured the universe as 
spherical and as daily revolving around a spherical, motionless earth. Strange as 
this view seems to us (though there is no telling what some future Copernicus 
will do to our present Ptolemies), the geocentric hypothesis made it possible to 
compute the position of the stars and planets more accurately than the 
heliocentric conception could do in the state of astronomic knowledge at the 
time.*° Ptolemy suggested further a theory of eccentrics to explain the orbits of 
the planets, and discovered the evection, or orbital aberration, of the moon. He 
measured the moon’s distance from the earth by the parallax method still in use, 
and calculated it as fifty-nine times the earth’s radius. This is approximately our 
current reckoning; but Ptolemy followed Poseidonius in underestimating the 
diameter of the earth. 

Just as the Syntaxis gathered ancient astronomy into its final form, so 
Ptolemy’s Geographical Outline summarized antiquity’s knowledge of the 
earth’s surface. Here, too, his industrious tables of latitude and longitude for the 
major cities of the globe were vitiated by accepting Poseidonius’ modest 
estimate of the earth; but to this encouraging mistake, as transmitted by Ptolemy, 
Columbus owed his belief in the possibility of reaching the Indies in a 
practicable time by sailing west.*! Ptolemy was the first to use the terms 
parallels and meridians in geography; and in his maps he successfully projected 
a spherical upon a flat surface. But he was a mathematician rather than an 
astronomer or a geographer; his work consisted chiefly in mathematical 
formulations. In the Syntaxis he drew up an excellent table of chords. He divided 
the radius of the earth into sixty partes minutae primae (“first small parts”), 
which became our “minutes,” and subdivided each of these into sixty partes 
minutae secundae (“second small parts”), now our “seconds.” 


Though he made many mistakes, Ptolemy had the temper and patience of a 
true scientist. He tried to rest all conclusions upon observation—too seldom his 
own. In one field he carried out a long series of experiments: his Optica, a study 
of refraction, has been acclaimed as “the most remarkable experimental research 
of antiquity.”*? It is significant that this greatest astronomer, geographer, and 
mathematician of his age wrote also a Tetrabiblios, or “Four Books,” on the 
control of human life by the stars. 

Meanwhile a minor Archimedes was giving the classic world a second chance 
to stage an industrial revolution. A brilliant inventor or compiler, of whom we 
know only the one name, Hero, issued in this age’ at Alexandria a long 
succession of treatises on mathematics and physics, of which several have been 
preserved through Arabic translations. He warned his readers frankly that the 
theorems and inventions which he presented were not necessarily his own, but 
were the accumulations of centuries. In the Dioptra he described an instrument 
like the theodolite, and formulated principles for measuring, by surveying, the 
distances to inaccessible points. In the Mechanica he considered the uses and 
combinations of simple devices like the wheel, axle, lever, pulley, wedge, and 
screw. In the Pneumatica he studied air pressure in seventy-eight experiments, 
most of them playful tricks; e.g., he showed how either wine or water could be 
made to flow from the same small orifice in the bottom of a jug by closing one 
or the other of the air holes at the top of the divided container. 

From these amusements he was led on to make a force pump, a fire-engine 
pump with piston and valves, a hydraulic clock, a water organ, and a steam 
engine. In this contraption the steam from heated water was passed into a globe 
by a tube, and escaped through curved outlets at opposite sides, causing the 
globe to revolve in a direction contrary to that of the expelled steam. Hero’s 
keen sense of humor kept him from developing this invention to industrial uses. 
He employed steam to support a ball in mid-air, to make a mechanical bird sing, 
to cause a statue to blow a horn. So in the Catoptrica he studied the reflection of 
light and showed how to construct mirrors that would enable a person to see his 
back, or appear with head downward, or with three eyes, two noses, etc. He told 
magicians how to perform tricks by concealed apparatus. He made water pour 
from a font when a coin was inserted in the slot. He constructed a hidden 
machine by which heated water overflowed into a bucket, whose increasing 
weight, by pulleys, opened temple doors. In these and a hundred other ways 
Hero succeeded in being a thaumaturgist, and failed to become a Watt. 

Alexandria had long since been the chief center of medical education. There 
were famous schools of medicine at Marseilles, Lyons, Saragossa, Athens, 
Antioch, Cos, Ephesus, Smyrna, and Pergamum; but medical students came to 


the Egyptian capital from every province. Even as late as the fourth century, 
when Egypt was in decline, Ammianus Marcellinus wrote that “it is enough to 
commend a physician’s skill if he can say that he was trained at Alexandria.”** 
Specialization was progressing; “no one can be a universal physician,” said 
Philostratus (ca. A.D. 225); “there must be specialists for wounds, fevers, eyes, 
consumption.”*? Dissection of cadavers was practiced at Alexandria, and there 
seem to have been cases of human vivisection.*° Surgery was probably as well 
developed there in the first century A.D. as anywhere in Europe before the 
nineteenth century. Women physicians were not rare; one of them, Metrodora, 
wrote an extant treatise on diseases of the womb.*’ Great names adorned the 
medical history of this age: Rufus of Ephesus, who described the anatomy of the 
eye, distinguished between motor and sensory nerves, and improved methods for 
stopping the flow of blood in surgery; Marinus of Alexandria, famous for his 
operations on the skull; and Antyllus, the greatest ophthalmologist of the time. 
Dioscorides of Cilicia (A.D. 40-90) wrote a Materia Medica which scientifically 
described 600 medical plants so well that his book remained the chief authority 
on its subject until the Renaissance. He recommended medicated pessaries for 
contraception; and his recipe for wine of mandragora to produce surgical 
anesthesia was successfully applied in 1874.” 

Soranus of Ephesus, about A.D. 116, published a treatise on the diseases of 
women and the birth and care of children; it ranks only below the Hippocratic 
collection and the works of Galen among the extant products of ancient 
medicine. He describes a vaginal speculum and an obstetric chair, gives an 
excellent anatomy of the uterus, offers almost modern dietetic and operative 
advice, such as bathing the eyes of the newborn child with oil,°° suggests half a 
hundred contraceptive devices, mostly by vaginal medication,*' and (unlike 
Hippocrates) allows abortion where delivery would endanger the mother’s life.*? 
Soranus was the greatest gynecologist of antiquity; no advance was made on his 
work till Paré, fifteen centuries after him. If all his forty treatises were extant we 
should probably rank him with Galen. 

The most famous physician of the period was the son of a Pergamese 
architect, who named him Galenus, i.e., quiet and peaceable, in the hope that he 
would not take after his mother.** At fourteen the youth found his first love in 
philosophy, from whose dangerous lure he was never freed. At seventeen he 
turned to medicine, studied in Cilicia, Phoenicia, Palestine, Cyprus, Crete, 
Greece, and Alexandria (a mobility typical of ancient scholars), served as a 
surgeon in the gladiatorial school at Pergamum, and practiced for a time in 
Rome (A.D. 164-68). There his successful cures brought him many rich patients, 
and his lectures drew distinguished audiences. His repute rose to such a point 


that people wrote to him from every province for medical advice; and he 
confidently prescribed by mail. His good father, forgetting the purpose of his 
name, had counseled him to join no sect or party and always to tell the truth. 
Galen obeyed, exposed the ignorance and venality of many physicians in Rome, 
and in a few years had to flee from his enemies. Marcus Aurelius called him 
back to care for young Commodus (169) and tried to take him on a 
Marcomannic campaign; but Galen was clever enough to be soon back in Rome. 
Thereafter we know nothing of him except his works. 

He was almost as voluminous as Aristotle. Of 500 volumes ascribed to him 
some 118 have survived, covering in 20,000 pages all branches of medicine and 
several fields of philosophy. They are of little medical value today, but they 
abound in incidental information and in the vitality of a vigorous and 
controversial spirit. His fondness for philosophy had given him a bad habit of 
drawing large deductions from small inductions; his faith in his own knowledge 
and powers often betrayed him into a dogmatism impossible to a scientific mind; 
and his great authority prolonged for centuries the life of serious errors. 
Nevertheless, he was an accurate observer and the most experimental of ancient 
physicians. “I confess the disease from which I have suffered all my life—to 
trust ... no statements until, so far as possible, I have tested them for myself.”* 
Forbidden by the Roman government to dissect the human body alive or dead, 
he dissected and vivisected animals, and sometimes too readily concluded to 
human anatomy from a study of apes, dogs, cows, and pigs. 

Despite his limitations Galen made more contributions to anatomy than any 
other observer in antiquity. He described accurately the bones of the cranium 
and the spinal column, the muscular system, the lacteal vessels, the ducts of the 
lingual and submaxillary glands, and the valves of the heart. He showed that an 
excised heart can continue to beat outside the body; he proved that the arteries 
contain blood, not air (as the Alexandrian school had taught for 400 years). He 
missed anticipating Harvey; he thought that most of the blood traveled forth as 
well as back in the veins, while the remainder, mixed with air from the lungs, 
moved to and fro in the arteries. He was the first to explain the mechanism of 
respiration, and brilliantly conjectured that the principal element in the air we 
breathe is also that which is active in combustion.*° He differentiated pleurisy 
and pneumonia, described aneurism, cancer, and tuberculosis, and recognized 
the infectious nature of the last. Above all, he founded experimental neurology. 
He made the first experimental sections of the spinal cord, determined the 
sensory and motor functions of each segment, understood the sympathetic 
system, recognized seven of the twelve pairs of cranial nerves, and caused 
aphasia at will by cutting the laryngeal nerve. He showed that injuries to one 


side of the brain produce derangements in the opposite side of the body. He 
cured the sophist Pausanias of numbness in the fourth and fifth fingers of the left 
hand by stimulating the brachial plexus in which the ulnar nerve arises that 
controls those fingers.*° He was so skilled in symptomatology that he preferred 
to diagnose without questioning the patient.°’ He made much use of diet, 
exercise, and massage, but he was also an expert on drugs and traveled widely to 
secure rare medicines. He condemned the prescription of offal and urine, still 
popular with some of his contemporaries,*® recommended dried cicadas for colic, 
applied goat dung to a tumor, and gave a long list of illnesses that could be cured 
by theriac—a famous drug made as an antidote for Mithridates the Great, daily 
imbibed by Marcus Aurelius, and containing the flesh of snakes.” 

He tarnished his record as an experimentalist by a torrent of precipitate 
theory. He ridiculed magic and spells, accepted divination by dreams, and 
thought that the phases of the moon affected the condition of patients. He took 
up Hippocrates’ notion of the four humors (blood and phlegm, black and yellow 
bile),"' added a dash of Pythagoras’ doctrine of four elements (earth, air, fire, and 
water), and tried to reduce all diseases to derangement of these humors or these 
elements. He was a firm vitalist, convinced that a pneuma, a vital breath or spirit, 
pervaded and activated every part of the body. Mechanistic interpretations of 
biology had been advanced by several physicians, as for example by 
Asclepiades, who held that physiology should be treated as a branch of physics; 
Galen objected that whereas a machine is merely the sum of its parts, an 
organism implies the purposive control of the parts by the whole. And just as 
purpose alone can explain the origin, structure, and function of organs, so the 
universe, Galen thought, can be understood only as the expression and 
instrument of some divine plan. God, however, operates solely through natural 
laws; there are no miracles, and the best revelation is Nature herself. 

Galen’s teleology and monotheism won him favor with Christians, as later 
with Moslems. Nearly all his writings were lost to Europe in the chaos of the 
barbarian invasions, but in the East they were preserved by Arab scholars, and 
were translated from Arabic into Latin from the eleventh century onward. Galen 
became then an uncriticized authority, an Aristotle for medieval medicine. 

The last creative age of Greek science ended with Ptolemy and Galen. 
Experiment ceased, dogma ruled; mathematics relapsed into restatements of 
geometry, biology into Aristotle, natural science into Pliny; and medicine 
marked time until the Arab and Jewish physicians of the Middle Ages renewed 
the noblest of the sciences. 


IV. POETS IN THE DESERT 


Across the Red Sea from Egypt lay Arabia. Neither the Pharaohs nor the 
Achaemenids nor the Seleucids nor the Ptolemies nor the Romans had been able 
to conquer the mysterious peninsula. Arabia Deserta knew only Arab nomads, 
but in the southwest a mountain range and its streams gave milder temperatures 
and fruitful vegetation to Arabia Felix, the Yemen of today. In those recesses the 
little kingdom of Saba hid, the Sheba of the Bible, so rich in frankincense and 
myrrh, cassia and cinnamon, aloes and nard, senna and gum and precious stones 
that the Sabateans could build at Mariaba and elsewhere cities proud with 
temples, palaces, and colonnades.*” Arab merchants not only sold Arab products 
at high prices, but carried on a caravan trade with northwestern Asia and an 
active commerce by sea with Egypt, Parthia, and India. In 25 B.c. Augustus sent 
Aelius Gallus to absorb the kingdom into the Empire; the legions failed to take 
Mariaba and returned to Egypt decimated by disease and heat. Augustus 
contented himself with destroying the Arab port at Adana (Aden) and thereby 
secured control of the trade between Egypt and India. 

The main commercial route running north from Mariaba went through the 
northwest corner of the peninsula, known to the ancients as Arabia Petraea from 
its capital at Petra, some forty miles south of Jerusalem. The city had been 
named from the circle of steep crags within which it was strategically placed. 
There, in the second century B.c., the Nabatean Arabs established a kingdom that 
slowly grew rich on passing caravans, until its rule extended from Leuce Come 
on the Red Sea along the eastern border of Palestine through Gerasa and Bostra 
to Damascus. Under King Aretas IV (9 B.c..-A.D. 40) the country reached its 
zenith; Petra became a Hellenistic city, Aramaic in speech, Greek in art, 
Alexandrian in the splendor of its streets. To this time belong the finest of the 
giant tombs that were carved into the rocks outside the city—crude but powerful 
facades of double-tiered Greek colonnades, sometimes a hundred feet in height. 
After Trajan annexed Arabia Petraea into the Empire (106), Bostra became the 
capital of the province of Arabia, and raised in its turn the architectural symbols 
of wealth and power. Petra decayed as Bostra and Palmyra became the 
crossroads of the desert caravans, and the great tombs lapsed into “the nightstalls 
of nomad flocks.”*' 

The most striking feature of the great Empire was its numerous and populous 
cities. Never again till our own century has urbanization been so pronounced. 
Lucullus, Pompey, Caesar, Herod, Hellenistic kings and Roman emperors prided 
themselves on founding new cities and embellishing old ones. So, moving 
northward along the eastern Mediterranean coast, one could hardly go twenty 


miles without encountering a city—Raphia (Rafa), Gaza, Ascalon, Joppa (Jaffa) 
Apollonia, Samaria-Sebaste, and Caesarea (Kaisaria). These cities, though in 
Palestine, were half Greek in population and predominantly Greek in language, 
culture, and institutions; they were Hellenistic bridgeheads in the pagan invasion 
of Judea. Herod spent large sums making Caesarea worthy of Augustus, for 
whom it was named; he provided it with a fine harbor, a lofty temple, a theater, 
an amphitheater, “sumptuous palaces, and many edifices of white stone.”” 
Farther inland were other Greek Palestinian cities—Livias, Philadelphia, Gerasa 
(Djerasch), and Gadara (Katra). At Gerasa stand a hundred columns of the 
colonnade that lined the main street; and the ruins of temples, theater, baths, and 
aqueduct proclaim the affluence of the town in the second century A.D. 

Gadara, where the remains of two theaters echo with memories of Greek 
plays, was famous for its schools, professors, and authors. Here, in the third 
century B.C., had lived Menippus, the Cynic philosopher and humorist whose 
satires taught that everything is vain except an upright life, and gave a model to 
Lucilius, Varro, and Horace. Here in his “Syrian Athens,” some hundred years 
before Christ, Meleager, the Anacreon of the age, polished epigrams to fair 
ladies and handsome boys and wore out his pen with love. 


Brightly the goblet smiles since rested here 
Zenophila’s sweet mouth, to Love so dear. 


How blest would she to mine her rose-lips place, 


And drink my soul out in a long embrace.*? 


One of these flames, too soon snuffed out, burned with especial brightness in his 
memory—Heliodora, whom he loved in Tyre. 


I’1l twine white violets, and the myrtle green; 

Narcissus will I twine, and lilies sheen; 

Ill twine sweet crocus, and the hyacinth blue; 
And last I’ll twine the rose, love’s token true: 

That all may form a wreath of beauty, meet 


To deck my Heliodora’s tresses sweet.“ 


Now “Hades has snatched her, and the dust has tarnished her flower in bloom. O 
Mother Earth, I pray thee, clasp her gently to thy breast.”*° 


Meleager immortalized himself by gathering into a “garland” (stephanos) the 
elegiac verse of Greece from Sappho to Meleager; out of this and like collections 
grew, by merger, the Greek Anthology." Here is the Greek epigram at its best 
and worst, polished like a jewel or empty as a pose; it was unwise to pluck these 
4000 “flowers” from their branches to make this fading wreath. Some of the 


verses commemorate forgotten great men, or famous statues, or dead relatives; 
some, so to speak, are autotaphs, as when a woman who died of triplets says 
pithily, “After this let women pray for children.”*° Some are barbs aimed at 
physicians, shrews, undertakers, pedagogues, cuckolds; or the miser who, 
fainting, is revived by the smell of a penny; or the grammarian whose grandchild 
displayed successively all three genders; “’ or the pugilist who retires, marries, 
and gets more blows than he ever received in the ring; or the dwarf who, carried 
off by a mosquito, thinks he is suffering the rape of Ganymede. A single epigram 
celebrates “that famous woman who slept with only one man.” Others dedicate 
offerings to the gods: Lais hangs up her mirror as useless now that it does not 
show her as she was; Nicias, after fifty years of serving men, surrenders her 
complaisant girdle to Venus. Some stanzas glorify the arterial dilation of wine as 
wiser than wisdom. One honors the unceasing monogamy of the adulterer who 
was buried by a wreck in the arms of his mistress. Some are pagan dirges on the 
brevity of life; some are Christian assurances of a happy resurrection. Most of 
them, of course, toast the beauty of women and boys and sing the painful ecstasy 
of love: everything that later literature has said about amorous itching is here 
said in brief and in full, with more than Elizabethan conceits. Meleager makes a 
mosquito his pander by charging it with a message to his lady of the hour. And 
his townsman Philodemus, philosophic mentor of Cicero, tunes a melancholy 
note to his Xantho: 


White waxen cheeks, soft scented breast, 
Deep eyes wherein the Muses nest, 

Sweet lips that perfect pleasure bring— 
Sing me your song, pale Xantho, sing... . 
Too soon the music ends. Again, 

Again repeat the sad, sweet strain, 

With perfumed fingers touch the string; 


O Love’s delight, pale Xantho, sing.4® 


V. THE SYRIANS 


Northward along the coast lay the ancient cities of Phoenicia, part, with 
Palestine, of the province of Syria. Their industrious workers skilled in 
handicrafts, their favored position as traditional ports of trade, their rich and 
subtle merchants sending ships and agents everywhere, had kept them alive 
through all the vicissitudes of a thousand years. Tyre (Sur) had taller dwellings 
than Rome’s*’ and worse slums; it stank with the smell of its dyeing 
establishments, but it consoled itself with the thought that the whole world 


bought its richly colored textiles, above all its purple silks. Sidon had probably 
discovered the art of blowing glass and now specialized in glass and bronze. 
Berytus (Beirut) was distinguished for its schools of medicine, rhetoric, and law; 
very likely from this university the great jurists Ulpian and Papinian went to 
Rome. 


No province of the Empire surpassed Syria in industry and prosperity. Where 
now 3,000,000 inhabitants find a precarious existence, 10,000,000 lived in 
Trajan’s time.°? Half a hundred cities here enjoyed the pure water, the public 
baths, the underground drainage system, the clean markets, the gymnasia and 
palaestras, the lectures and music, the schools and temples and basilicas, the 
porticoes and arches, the public statuary and picture galleries, characteristic of 
the Hellenistic cities in the first century after Christ.°! The oldest of them was 
Damascus, over the Lebanons from Sidon, fortified by the surrounding desert, 
and turned almost into a garden by the spreading arms and tributaries of a stream 
gratefully called “the river of gold.” Many caravan routes converged here, and 
poured into the bazaars the products of three continents. 

Returning over the Anti-Lebanon hills and moving north over dusty roads, the 
modern traveler is astonished to find, in the tiny village of Baalbek, the ruins of 
two majestic temples and a propylaeum, once the pride of Heliopolis, the Greco- 
Roman-Syrian City of the Sun. Augustus planted a small colony there, and the 
town grew as the sacred seat of Baal the Sun-God and as the meeting point of 
roads to Damascus, Sidon, and Beirut. Under Antoninus Pius and his successors 
Roman, Greek, and Syrian architects and engineers raised, on the site of an old 
Phoenician temple to Baal, an imposing shrine to Iuppiter Heliopolitanus. It was 
built of huge monoliths from a quarry a mile away; one block measures sixty- 
two by fourteen by eleven feet, and contains enough stone for a commodious 
house. Fifty-one marble steps 150 feet wide lead up to the propylaeum, a 
Corinthian portico. Beyond a colonnaded forecourt and court rose the main 
temple, of which fifty-eight columns still tower sixty-two feet into the air. Near 
it are the remains of a smaller temple, variously attributed to Venus, Bacchus, 
and Demeter; nineteen of its columns survive, and a handsome portal delicately 
carved. Resplendent in their solitary grandeur under the unclouded sun, the 
columns of these temples are among the fairest extant works of man. Seeing 
them we feel, better than in Italy, the grandeur that was Rome, the wealth and 
courage, skill and taste that could build, in so many scattered cities, temples 
greater and more majestic than the crowded capital ever knew. 

A similar sight meets the traveler who strikes eastward across the desert from 
Horns, the ancient Emesa, to Tadmor, which the Greeks translated into Palmyra, 


City of a Myriad Palms. Its fortunate position and fertile soil around two gushing 
springs on the roads from Emesa and Damascus to the Euphrates made it grow in 
affluence until it was one of the major cities of the East; and its distance from 
other settlements enabled it to maintain practical independence despite nominal 
allegiance to Seleucid kings or Roman emperors. Its wide central thoroughfare 
was flanked by shady porticoes containing 454 columns; and at the four main 
crossings were stately arches, of which one remains to let us judge the rest. The 
glory of the city was the Temple of the Sun, dedicated (A.D. 30) to the supreme 
trinity of Bel (Baal), Yarhibol (the sun), and Aglibol (the moon). Its size 
continued Assyrian traditions of immensity. Its court, the largest in the Empire, 
had an unrivaled colonnade 4000 feet long, much of it composed of Corinthian 
columns running four abreast. Within the court and the temple were paintings 
and sculptures whose extant examples reveal the approach of Palmyra to Parthia 
in art as in geography. 

A main route eastward from Palmyra reached the Euphrates at Dura-Europus. 
There (A.D. 100) the merchants shared their gains with the Palmyrene trinity by 
rearing a temple half Greek and half Indian; and an eastern painter adorned the 
walls with frescoes that vividly illustrate the Oriental origin of Byzantine and 
early Christian art.°* Farther north on the great river were other important 
crossing towns at Thapsacus and Zeugma. Turning westward from Thapsacus 
the traveler passed through Beroea (Aleppo) and Apamea to the Mediterranean 
at Laodicea—still keeping its ancient name as Latakia, and still an active port. 
Between it and Apamea the river Orontes flowed north, between shores largely 
pre-empted by rich estates, to Antioch (Antakia), capital of Syria. The river, and 
a great network of roads, brought the goods of the East to Antioch, while its 
Mediterranean port, Seleucia Pieria, fourteen miles down the stream, brought in 
the products of the West. Most of the city rose on a mountain slope and had the 
Orontes at its feet; it was a picturesque location, that helped Antioch rival 
Rhodes as the most beautiful city of the Hellenic East. It had a system of street 
lighting that made it safe and brilliant at night. The main avenue, four and a half 
miles long, was paved with granite and had a covered colonnade on either side, 
so that people could walk from one end of the town to the other immune to rain 
and sun. Pure water was supplied in abundance to every home. The complex 
population of 600,000 Greeks, Syrians, and Jews was notoriously gay, pursuing 
pleasure relentlessly, laughing at the pompous Romans who came to govern 
them, oscillating between the circus and the amphitheater, the brothels and the 
baths, and taking full advantage of Daphne, their famous suburban park. 
Festivals were numerous, and Aphrodite had a share in all of them. During the 
feast of Brumalia, lasting through most of December, the whole city, says a 


contemporary, resembled a tavern, and the streets rang all night with song and 
revelry.’ There were schools of rhetoric, philosophy, and medicine, but Antioch 
was not a center of learning. Its populace lived intensely for the day; and when it 
needed religion it flocked to astrologers, magicians, miracleworkers, and 
charlatans. 

The general picture of Syria under Roman rule is one of prosperity more 
continuous than in any other province. Most of the workers were freemen, 
except in domestic service. The upper classes were Hellenized, the lower 
remained Oriental; in the same town Greek philosophers rubbed elbows with 
temple prostitutes and emasculated priests; and even till Hadrian children were 
now and then offered as sacrifices to the gods.** Sculpture and painting took on a 
semi-Oriental, half-medieval face and form. The Greek language prevailed in 
government and literature, but native tongues—chiefly Aramaic—remained the 
speech of the people. Scholars were plenty and made the world ring with their 
moment’s fame. Nicolaus of Damascus, besides mentoring Antony, Cleopatra, 
and Herod, undertook the weary task of writing a universal history—a labor, he 
tells us, that Hercules himself would have shunned.” Time in its tenderness has 
buried all his works, as at its leisure it will cover ours. 


VI. ASIA MINOR 


North of Syria was the client kingdom—later the province—of Commagene, 
with a populous capital at Samosata, Lucian’s childhood home. Across the 
Euphrates stood the little realm of Osrhoene; Rome fortified its capital, Edessa 
(Urfa), as a base against Parthia; we shall hear more of it in Christian days. 
Westward from Syria one passed into Cilicia (as now into Turkey) at Alexandria 
Issi (Alexandretta). This, Cicero’s province, was highly civilized along the 
southern Asia Minor coast, but still barbarous in the Taurus hills. Tarsus 
(Tersous), the capital, was “no mean city,” said its son Saint Paul, but was 
renowned for its schools and philosophers. 

Over against Cilicia, in the Mediterranean, the island of Cyprus pursued its 
immemorial life of mining copper, cutting cypress, building ships, and bearing 
patiently a succession of conquerors. The lucrative mines were owned by Rome 
and worked by slaves. Galen describes how in his time a mine there collapsed 
and crushed hundreds of workers—a periodical incident in the geological basis 
of human comforts and powers. 

North of Cilicia lay arid and mountainous Cappadocia, mining precious 
metals, and raising wheat, cattle, and slaves for export. West of it, Lycaonia 


would enter into history with the visits of Saint Paul to Derbe, Lystra, and 
Iconium. Again north was Galatia, settled and named by the Gauls in the third 
century B.C.; its most famous product was the Black Stone of Pessinus, sent to 
Rome as a symbol of Cybele; its chief city was Ancyra, capital of the Hittites 
3500 years ago, and of Turkey today. West of Cilicia, the province of Pisidia 
counted fine cities within its borders, like Xanthus, now recovering from its 
mass suicide before Brutus, and Aspendus, whose theater is so well preserved 
that one easily imagines it filling again to hear Menander or Euripides. 

West and north of Pisidia was the province of “Asia,” divided into Phrygia, 
Caria, Lydia, and Mysia. Here, where the civilization of Ionia still flourished 
after a thousand years, Philostratus counted 500 towns, with a total population 
far greater than the region supports today. The countryside was fertile, the crafts 
had grown in skill from age to age, and the ports profited from the development 
of rich markets in Italy, Africa, Spain, and Gaul. Phrygia was mountainous, but 
it boasted large cities like Apamea Celaenae—ranked by Strabo as second only 
to Ephesus in “Asia”—and Laodicea, fortunate in its philanthropic philosophers 
and millionaires. Cnidus was yet important enough to make an alliance with 
Rome; but Halicarnassus had declined from Herodotus to Dionysius—an 
excellent literary critic, an uncritical historian. Miletus was no longer in its 
prime, though still an active port; the oracle of Apollo in the temple at near-by 
Didyma continued to answer questions with puzzles; and the storytellers of the 
region were weaving those amorous picaresque “Milesian tales” that would soon 
develop into the Greek novel. Priene was a minor town, but its citizens vied 
honorably in making it fair with fine buildings. Here, in the first century B.c., a 
woman, Phile, was elected to the highest municipal office; the influence of 
wealth and Rome was raising the status of woman in Hellenic lands. Magnesia 
on the Maeander had what many rated as the most nearly perfect temple in Asia 
—dedicated to Artemis (129 B.c.), and designed by Hermogenes, the supreme 
architect of the age. At Mycale the koinon, or Commons, still met annually as a 
general council and religious union for Ionia. 

Of the islands lying off the Carian coast Cos prospered with its silk industry 
and its medical school, rich with traditions of Hippocrates, and Rhodes (i.e., the 
Rose) was even in her decline the most beautiful city of the Greek world. When, 
after the Civil War, Augustus sought to relieve the distress of the eastern cities 
by allowing the cancellation of all debts, Rhodes refused to avail herself of the 
expedient and met all her obligations faithfully. As a result she rapidly regained 
her place as banker to the Aegean trade and became again a halfway port for 
vessels plying between Asia and Egypt. The city was celebrated for its fallen 
Colossus, its handsome buildings, its famous statuary, its clean and orderly 


streets, its competent aristocratic government, its celebrated schools of rhetoric 
and philosophy. Here Apollonius Molo taught Caesar and Cicero those arts of 
style which through them influenced all later Latin prose. 

The most famous Rhodian of this period was Poseidonius, the last great 
synthetic mind of antiquity. Born at Syrian Apamea (135 B.c.), he first earned 
fame as a long-distance runner. After studying under Panaetius in Athens he 
made Rhodes his home, served her as magistrate and ambassador, traveled into 
many provinces, returned to Rhodes, and drew such men as Pompey and Cicero 
to his lectures on the Stoic philosophy. At 83 he went to live in Rome and died 
there a year later. His lost Universal History—covering Rome and _ its 
possessions from 144 to 82 B.c——was ranked by ancient scholars as equal to the 
work of Polybius. His report of his travels in Gaul and his treatise On the Ocean 
were basic sources for Strabo. His calculation of the sun’s distance from the 
earth—52,000,000 miles—was closer than that of any other ancient student to 
our modern reckoning. He went to Cadiz to study the tides, and explained them 
by the joint action of the sun and the moon. He underestimated the distance 
across the Atlantic and predicted that one sailing from Spain would come to 
India after 8000 miles. Despite his wide acquaintance with natural science, he 
accepted many of the spiritualistic ideas of his time—daimones, divination, 
astrology, telepathy, and the power of the soul to rise to a mystic union with 
God, whom he defined as the Life-Force of the world. Cicero too generously 
ranked him as the greatest of the Stoics; we might also consider him a forerunner 
of the Neo-Platonists, a bridge from Zeno to Plotinus. 

Following the coast of Asia northward from Caria, the traveler entered Lydia 
and its greatest city, Ephesus. It flourished under the Romans as never before. 
Though Pergamum was the formal capital of “Asia,” Ephesus became the seat of 
the Roman proconsul and his staff; it was also the main port of the province and 
the meeting place of the provincial assembly. Its polyglot population of 225,000 
ranged from philanthropic sophists to a noisy and superstitious rabble. The 
streets were well paved and lighted and had miles of shady porticoes. There were 
the usual public buildings, some unearthed as late as 1894: a “museum” or 
scientific center, a medical school, a library with a strangely baroque facade, and 
a theater that seated 56,000 persons; here Demetrius the image-maker would 
arouse the populace against Saint Paul. The center (and chief bank) of the city 
was the Temple of Artemis, surrounded by 128 columns each the gift of a king. 
The eunuch priests were attended by virgin priestesses and a swarm of slaves; 
the rites were a mixture of Oriental and Greek; the barbarous statue that 
represented the goddess had two rows of supernumerary breasts, symbolizing 


fertility. The Festival of Artemis made all May a month of rejoicing, feasting, 
and games. 

Smyrna, despite its fishermen, had a better atmosphere. Apollonius of Tyana, 
who traveled far and wide, called it “the most beautiful city under the sun.””? It 
was proud of its long, straight streets, its double-tiered colonnades, its library, 
and its university. One of its most famous sons, Aelius Aristides (A.D. 117-187), 
described it in terms that reveal the splendor of these Roman-Hellenistic cities. 


Go from east to west, and you will pass from temple to temple and from hill to hill along a 
street fairer than its name (the Golden Way). Stand on the acropolis: the sea flows beneath you, 
the suburbs lie about you, the city through three lovely views fills the goblet of your soul... . 
Everything to the very shore is a shining mass of gymnasia, markets, theaters . . . baths—so many 
that you hardly know where to bathe . . . fountains and public walks, and running water in every 
home. The abundance of her spectacles, contests, and exhibitions is beyond telling, and the 
variety of her handicrafts. Of all cities this is best suited for those who like to live at ease and be 


philosophers without guile. 


Aelius was one of many rhetors and sophists whose fame drew students to 
Smyrna from all Hellas. His teacher Polemo was so great (says Philostratus) 
“that he talked with cities as his inferiors, with emperors as not his superiors, 
and with the gods as his equals.”°' When he lectured in Athens Herodes Atticus, 
his greatest rival in opulent eloquence, attended as an admiring pupil. In 
payment for the privilege Herodes sent him 150,000 drachmas ($90,000); when 
Polemo failed to thank him a friend suggested that he felt underpaid; Herodes 
sent 100,000 more, which Polemo quietly accepted as his due. Polemo used his 
fortune to embellish his adopted city; he took part in its government, 
harmonized its factions, and served it as ambassador. Tradition says that finding 
his arthritis unbearable he shut himself up in the tomb of his ancestors at 
Laodicea and died of voluntary starvation at the age of fifty-six. 

Sardis, Croesus’ ancient capital, was still “a great city” in Strabo’s time. 
Cicero was impressed by the splendor and refinement of Mytilene, and in the 
third century Longus described it in terms suggestive of Venice. Pergamum 
shone with the great altar and costly buildings raised by the Attalid kings out of 
a treasury fattened by the labor of slaves in state forests, fields, mines, and 
factories. Attalus III anticipated Roman expansion and social revolution by 
bequeathing his realm to Rome in 133 B.c. Aristonicus, son of King Eumenes II 
by a concubine, denounced the bequest as forced, called the slaves and the free 
poor to revolt, defeated a Roman army (132), captured many cities, and planned 
a socialist state with the help of Blossius, teacher of the Gracchi. The 
neighboring kings of Bithynia and Pontus, and the business classes of the 
occupied cities, joined Rome in suppressing the rebellion, and Aristonicus died 


in a Roman dungeon. This uprising, and the Mithridatic Wars, interrupted the 
cultural life of Pergamum for half a century, and Antony despoiled its famous 
library to reimburse Alexandria for the volumes burned during Caesar’s stay. 
Pergamum must have recovered by Vespasian’s time, for the elder Pliny judged 
it the most brilliant city in Asia. It enjoyed a new flurry of building under the 
Antonines, and developed in its Asclepieum a medical school from which Galen 
went forth to cure the world. 

Farther north Alexandria Troas was made a Roman colony by Augustus in 
memory of Rome’s supposed Trojan origin—which gave Rome a convenient 
claim to all these parts. On a near-by hill (Hissarlik) old Troy was rebuilt as new 
Ilium, and became a goal for tourists to whom guides pointed out the exact spot 
of every exploit in the Iliad, and the cave where Paris had judged Hera, 
Aphrodite, and Athena. On the Propontis Cyzicus built ships and sent out a 
ubiquitous merchant fleet rivaled only by that of Rhodes. Here Hadrian built a 
Temple of Persephone which was one of the glories of Asia. Its columns, says 
Dio Cassius, were six feet in diameter and seventy-five feet high, yet each was a 
single block of stone.“ Rising from a hill, it towered so high that Aelius counted 
the harbor’s lighthouse superfluous. 

From the Red to the Black Sea a hundred cities flourished under the Roman 
peace. 


VII. THE GREAT MITHRIDATES 


Along the northern shores of Asia Minor sprawled Bithynia and Pontus, 
mountainous in the interior, but rich in timber and minerals. Here a mixture of 
Thracians, Greeks, and Iranians overlay an antique Hittite stock. A line of 
Greco-Thracian kings ruled Bithynia, built a capital at Nicomedia (Is-nikmid), 
and major cities at Prusa and Nicaea (Is-nik). About 302 B.c. a Persian noble, 
piously called Mithridates, carved a kingdom for himself out of Cappadocia and 
Pontus, and founded a dynasty of virile Hellenizing monarchs, with capitals at 
Comana Pontica and Sinope. Their rule spread until it impinged upon Roman 
economic and political interests. The resulting Mithridatic Wars are fitly named 
from the redoubtable king who united western Asia and European Greece in a 
revolt which, if it had succeeded, would have changed the face of history. 

Mithridates VI had inherited the throne of Pontus as a boy of eleven. His 
mother and his guardians, seeking to supplant him, tried to kill him. He fled 
from the palace, disguised himself, and for seven years lived in the woods as a 
hunter, dressed in skins. About 115 B.c.. a coup d’état deposed his mother and 


restored him to power. Surrounded by the conspiracies characteristic of Oriental 
courts, he took the precaution of drinking a little poison every day, until he had 
developed immunity to most of the varieties available to his intimates. In the 
course of his experiments he discovered many antidotes. From these his interest 
spread to medicine, on which he compiled data of such value that Pompey had 
them translated into Latin. His wild and exacting life had given him strength of 
body as well as of will; he grew to so large a frame that he sent his suit of armor 
to Delphi to amuse the worshipers. He was an expert horseman and warrior, 
could (we are assured) run fast enough to overtake a deer, drove a sixteen-horse 
chariot, and rode 120 miles in a day. He prided himself on being able to outeat 
and outdrink any man, and he attended to a numerous harem. Roman historians 
tell us that he was cruel and treacherous and slew his mother, his brother, three 
sons, and three daughters;®° but Rome has not transmitted his side of this tale. He 
was a man of some culture, could speak twenty-two languages, and never used 
an interpreter;®’ he studied Greek literature, was fond of Greek music, enriched 
Greek temples, and had Greek scholars, poets, and philosophers at his court; he 
collected works of art and issued coins of surpassing excellence. But he shared 
in the sensuality and coarseness of his half-barbarian environment and accepted 
the superstitions of his time. He defended himself against Rome not with the far- 
seeing maneuvers of a great general or statesman, but with the impromptu 
courage of an animal at bay. 

Such a man could not be content with the reduced kingdom relinquished by 
his mother. With the help of Greek officers and mercenaries he conquered 
Armenia and the Caucasus, passed over the Kuban River and the Strait of Kerch 
into the Crimea, and brought under his sway all the Greek cities on the east, 
north, and west coast of the Black Sea. As the collapse of Greek military power 
had left these communities almost defenseless against the barbarians of their 
hinterland, they received the Greek phalanxes of Mithridates as saviors. The 
subject cities included Sinope (Sinob), Trapezus (Trebizond), Panticapaeum 
(Kerch), and Byzantium; but Bithynian control of the Hellespont (Dardanelles) 
left the Mediterranean commerce of Pontus at the mercy of hostile kings. When 
Nicomedes II of Bithynia died (94 B.c.), his two sons contested the succession. 
One of them sought the aid of Rome, the other, Socrates, appealed to the Pontic 
king. Mithridates took advantage of the factional strife in Italy to invade 
Bithynia and enthrone Socrates. Rome, unwilling to see the Bosporus in hostile 
hands, ordered Mithridates and Socrates out of Bithynia. Mithridates complied, 
Socrates refused. The Roman governor of Asia deposed him and crowned 
Nicomedes III. The new ruler, encouraged by the Roman proconsul Manius 
Aquilius, invaded Pontus, and the First Mithridatic War began (88-84 B.c.). 


Mithridates felt that his sole chance of survival lay in arousing the Hellenic 
East to revolt against its Italian overlords. He announced himself as the liberator 
of Hellas and sent troops to free the Greek cities of Asia, if necessary by force. 
Opposed by the business classes of the towns, he courted the democratic parties 
with promises of semisocialistic reforms. Meanwhile his navy of 400 ships 
destroyed the Roman Black Sea fleet, and his army of 290,000 men 
overwhelmed the forces of Nicomedes and Aquilius. To express his scorn of 
Roman avarice,” the victorious king poured molten gold down the throat of the 
captured Aquilius—fresh from his triumph over the revolted slaves of Sicily. 
The Greek cities of Asia Minor, shorn of Roman defense, opened their gates to 
the armies of Mithridates and declared their allegiance to his cause. At his 
suggestion, on an appointed day, they slew all Italians—80,000 men, women, 
and children—whom they found within their walls (88 B.c.). Says Appian: 


The Ephesians tore away the fugitives who had taken refuge in the Temple of Artemis and 
were clasping the images of the goddess, and slew them. The Pergamenes shot with arrows the 
Romans who had sought sanctuary in the Temple of Aesculapius. The people of Adramyttium 
followed into the sea those who sought to escape by swimming, and killed them and drowned 
their children. The inhabitants of Caunus (in Caria) pursued the Italians who had taken refuge 
about the statue of Vesta, killed the children before their mothers’ eyes, then the mothers, then the 
men. ... By which it was made plain that it was as much hatred of the Romans as fear of 


Mithridates that impelled these atrocities.°° 


Doubtless the poorer classes, who had borne the brunt of Roman domination, 
took the lead in this mad massacre; the propertied classes, long protected by 
Rome, must have trembled at so wild an uprising of revenge. Mithridates sought 
to appease the well to do by exempting the Greek cities from taxes for five years 
and giving them complete home rule. At the same time, however, he 
“proclaimed the canceling of debts,” says Appian,” “freed the slaves, 
confiscated many estates, and redistributed the land.” Leading men in the 
communities formed a conspiracy against him; he discovered it and had 1600 of 
them killed. The lower classes, aided by philosophers and _ university 
professors,’' seized power in many Greek cities, even in Athens and Sparta, and 
declared war against both Rome and wealth. The Greeks of Delos, in an ecstasy 
of freedom, slaughtered 20,000 Italians in one day. The fleet of Mithridates 
captured the Cyclades, and his armies took possession of Euboea, Thessaly, 
Macedonia, and Thrace. The defection of rich “Asia” stopped the flow of tribute 
to the Roman treasury and of interest to Roman investors, and plunged Italy into 
a financial crisis that had something to do with the revolutionary movement of 
Saturninus and Cinna. Italy itself was divided, for the Samnites and Lucanians 
sent offers of alliance to the Pontic king. 


Faced with war and revolution everywhere, the Senate sold the accumulated 
gold and silver of Rome’s temples to finance Sulla’s troops. We must not tell 
again how Sulla captured Athens, defeated the rebel armies, saved the Empire 
for Rome, and gave Mithridates a lenient peace. The King withdrew to his 
Pontic capital and quietly organized another army and fleet. Murena, the Roman 
legate in Asia, decided to attack him before he grew stronger. When, in this 
Second Mithridatic War (83-81), Murena was defeated, Sulla reprimanded him 
for violating the treaty and ordered hostilities ended. Six years later Nicomedes 
III bequeathed Bithynia to Rome. Mithridates realized that his own kingdom 
would soon be swallowed up if the Roman power, already controlling the 
Bosporus, should reach the borders of Paphlagonia and Pontus. In the Third 
Mithridatic War (75-63) he made a last effort, fought for twelve years against 
Lucullus and Pompey, was betrayed by his allies and aides, and fled to the 
Crimea. There the old warrior, now in his sixty-ninth year, tried to organize an 
army to cross the Balkans and invade Italy from the north. His son Pharnaces 
revolted against his authority, his army refused the venture, and the deserted 
king tried to kill himself. The poison that he took failed to work because he had 
inured his system to it, and his hands were too weak to press home the blade 
from whose point he invited death. His friends and protégés, commissioned by 
his son to kill him, ended his life with their swords and spears. 


VIII. PROSE 


It speaks well for Roman rule that the cities of Asia Minor recovered so 
rapidly from the intermittent fever of these wars. Nicomedia became the capital 
of the province of Bithynia-Pontus and later the imperial seat of Diocletian; 
Nicaea would be immortalized by the most important council in the history of 
the Christian Church. The two cities so rivaled one another in building that 
Trajan had to send the younger Pliny to draw them back from bankruptcy. 
Nicomedia made her offering to literature in Flavius Arrianus, whom we have 
seen recording the discourses of Epictetus. Governor of Cappadocia for six 
years, archon of Athens for one, Arrian yet found time to write many histories, 
of which only the Anabasis of Alexander remains, with an appendix of Indica. It 
was written in clear and simple Greek, for Arrian took Xenophon as his 
exemplar in style as well as life. “This work,” he says, with the bold vanity of 
the ancients, “is, and has been from my youth up, equivalent to native land, and 
family, and public office for me; and therefore I do not deem myself unworthy to 
rank among the greatest authors in the Greek language.”” 


Other cities along the Black Sea had goodly buildings and famous scholars. 
Myrlea had 320,000 inhabitants;”’ Amastris (Amasra) impressed Pliny as “a neat 
and lovely city,” known for its fine box trees; Sinope flourished as a fishing 
center and an outlet for the timber and minerals of its countryside; Amisus 
(Samsun) and Trapezus made a living by trading across the waters with Scythia 
(southern Russia); and Amasea (Amasia) gave birth and a home to antiquity’s 
most celebrated geographer. 

Strabo came of a rich family, related, he assures us, to the Pontic kings. He 
suffered from a peculiar squint still known by his name.“ He traveled 
extensively, apparently on diplomatic missions, and used every opportunity to 
gather geographical or historical information. He wrote a lost history continuing 
Polybius; and in 7 B.c. he issued his great Geography, of whose seventeen books 
time has preserved nearly all. Like Arrian he begins by proclaiming the virtues 
of his work: 


I ask pardon of my readers, and appeal to them not to fasten the blame for the length of my 
discussion upon me rather than upon those who earnestly desire knowledge of things famous and 
ancient. . . . In this work I must leave untouched what is small, and devote my attention to what is 
noble and great . . . useful or memorable or entertaining. And just as, in judging the merits of 
colossal statues, we do not examine each individual part with minute care, but rather consider the 
general effect ... so should this my book be judged. For it, too, is a colossal work . . . worthy of a 


philosopher.”° 


He borrows frankly from Polybius and Poseidonius, less frankly from 
Eratosthenes, brings them all sharply to account for their errors, and suggests 
that his own should be blamed on his sources.”° But he acknowledges his 
sources with rare candor and usually selects them with discrimination. He notes 
that the extension of the Roman Empire has widened geographical knowledge, 
but believes that there are whole continents still unknown—possibly in the 
Atlantic. He believes that the earth is spheroidal (but the word probably meant 
spherical), and that if one were to sail westward from Spain he would in time 
come to India. He describes coastlines as always changing through erosion or 
eruption and conjectures that subterranean disturbances may someday sever 
Suez and unite the seas. His work was a brave summary of the global 
knowledge of his age and must be ranked as one of the major achievements of 
ancient science. 

Far more renowned than Strabo in his time was Dio Chrysostom—Dio of the 
Golden Mouth (A.D. 40-120). His family had long been distinguished in Prusa; 
his grandfather had exhausted a fortune in gifts to the Bithynian city and then 
had made another; his father had gone through the same experience; and Dio 
followed in their steps.’” He became an orator and a sophist, went to Rome, was 


converted to Stoicism by Musonius Rufus, and was banished from Italy and 
Bithynia by Domitian (82). Forbidden the use of his property or income, he 
wandered for thirteen years from country to country as a penniless philosopher, 
refusing money for his discourses, and earning his bread for the most part by the 
work of his hands. When Domitian was succeeded by Nerva, Dio’s exile was 
changed into honors; Nerva and Trajan befriended him and gave his city many 
favors at his request. He returned to Prusa and devoted most of his wealth to 
beautifying it. Another philosopher accused him of embezzling public funds; he 
was tried by Pliny and appears to have been exonerated. 

Dio left behind him eighty orations. For us today they contain more wind than 
meat; they suffer from empty amplification, deceptive analogies, and rhetorical 
tricks; they stretch half an idea to half a hundred pages; no wonder a weary 
listener complained, “You are letting the sun go down with your interminable 
questions.””® But the man had charm and eloquence, else he could hardly have 
become the most celebrated orator of the century, for whose speeches men 
would interrupt a war. “I don’t know what you mean,” said the honest Trajan, 
“but I love you as myself.””? The barbarians on the Borysthenes (Dnieper) heard 
him as gladly as the Greeks gathered at Olympia, or the excitable Alexandrians; 
an army about to revolt against Nerva was mollified into acceptance by the 
impromptu address of the half-naked exile. 

Probably what drew people to him was not his fine Attic Greek, but the 
courage of his denunciations. Almost alone in pagan antiquity he condemned 
prostitution; and few writers of his time so openly attacked the institution of 
slavery. (He was a bit vexed, however, when he found that his slaves had run 
away.)*’ His address to the Alexandrians was a castigation of their luxury, 
superstition, and vice. He chose Ilium as the scene of an oration in which he 
argued that Troy had never existed and that “Homer was the boldest liar in 
history.” In the heart of Rome he expounded the case of the countryside against 
the city, painted in vivid narrative a touching picture of rural poverty, and 
warned his audience that the land was being neglected and the agricultural basis 
of civilization was in decay. At Olympia, amid a multitude of fanatical 
worldlings, he reproved the atheists and epicureans of the day. Though popular 
conceptions of deity may be absurd, said Dio, the wise man will understand that 
the simple mind needs simple ideas and pictorial symbols. In truth no man can 
conceive the form of the Supreme Being, and even Pheidias’ noble statue was an 
anthropomorphic assumption as unwarrantable as the primitive identification of 
God with a star or a tree. We cannot know what God is, but we have an innate 
conviction that he exists, and we feel that philosophy without religion is a dark 
and hopeless thing. The only real freedom is wisdom—i.e., the knowledge of 


what is right and what is wrong; the road to freedom lies not through politics or 
revolution, but through philosophy; and true philosophy consists not in the 
speculations of books, but in the faithful practice of honor and virtue according 
to the dictates of that inmost voice which is, in some mystic sense, the word of 
God in the heart of man.°*? 


IX. THE ORIENTAL TIDE 


Religion, which had bided its time and nourished its roots through all the 
learned or ribald skepticism of the Periclean and Hellenistic periods, now in the 
second century resumed its immemorial sway as philosophy, baffled by infinity 
and human hope, confessed its limitations and abdicated its authority. The 
people themselves had never lost their faith; most of them accepted in outline the 
Homeric description of the afterlife,*’ sacrificed religiously before undertaking a 
voyage, and still placed an obol in the mouth of the dead to pay his passage 
across the Styx. Roman statecraft welcomed the aid of established priesthoods 
and sought popular support by building costly temples to local gods. Throughout 
Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor, the wealth of the clergy continued to grow. 
Hadad and Atargatis were still worshiped by the Syrians and had an awesome 
shrine at Hierapolis; the resurrection of the god Tammuz was still hailed in the 
towns of Syria with the cry, “Adonis [i.e., the Lord] is risen,” and his ascension 
into heaven was celebrated in the closing scenes of his festival.®* Similar 
ceremonies commemorated in Greek ritual the agony, death, and resurrection of 
Dionysus. From Cappadocia the worship of the goddess Ma had spread into 
Ionia and Italy; her priests (called fanatici as belonging to the fanum, or temple) 
danced dizzily to the sound of trumpets and drums, slashed themselves with 
knives, and sprinkled the goddess and her devotees with their blood.** The 
making of new deities went on assiduously; Caesar and the emperors, Antinotis 
and many local worthies, were deified (i.e., canonized) in life or death. Cross- 
fertilized by trade and war, pantheons were everywhere in flower, and prayers 
rose hopefully in a thousand tongues to a thousand gods. Paganism was not one 
religion; it was a jungle of rival creeds, often merging in eclectic confusion. 

The worship of Cybele held its ground in Lydia and Phrygia, Italy and Africa 
and elsewhere, and its priests, as before, emasculated themselves in imitation of 
her beloved Attis. At her spring festival her worshipers fasted, prayed, and 
mourned the death of Attis; her priests cut their arms and drank their own blood; 
and a solemn procession bore the young god to his grave. But on the morrow the 
streets rang with exultant shouts as the people celebrated the resurrection of Attis 


and the renewal of the earth. “Take courage, O mystics,” cried the priests, “the 
god is saved; and for you also will come salvation.”® On the last day of the feast 
the image of the Great Mother was carried in triumph through crowds that hailed 
her, at Rome, as Nostra Domina, “Our Lady.”®° 

Even more widely honored than Cybele was the Egyptian goddess Isis, the 
sorrowing mother, the loving comforter, the bearer of the gift of eternal life. All 
the Mediterranean peoples knew how her great spouse Osiris had died and had 
risen from the dead; in nearly every great city on that historic sea this happy 
resurrection was commemorated with gorgeous pageantry, and jubilant 
worshipers sang, “We have found Osiris again.”®’ Isis was represented in 
pictures and statues as holding her divine child Horus in her arms, and devout 
litanies hailed her as “Queen of Heaven,” “Star of the Sea,” and “Mother of 
God.”®* Of all pagan cults this came nearest to Christianity in the tenderness of 
its story, the refinement of its ritual, the solemnity and yet joyful atmosphere of 
its chapels, the moving music of its vespers, the conscientious ministry of its 
white-robed and tonsured priests,®’ the honors and opportunities with which it 
charmed and comforted women, the universal welcome it gave to every 
nationality and every class. The religion of Isis spread from Egypt to Greece in 
the fourth century B.c., to Sicily in the third, to Italy in the second, and then to all 
parts of the Empire; her icons have been found on the Danube, the Rhine, and 
the Seine, and a temple to her has been unearthed in London.*%? The 
Mediterranean soul has never ceased to worship the divine creativeness and 
maternal solicitude of woman. 

Meanwhile the masculine cult of Mithras was passing from Persia to the most 
distant Roman frontiers. In the later Zoroastrian theology Mithras was the son of 
Ahura-Mazda, the God of Light. He, too, was the god of light, of truth, purity, 
and honor; sometimes he was identified with the sun and led the cosmic war 
against the powers of darkness, always he mediated between his father and his 
followers, protecting and encouraging them in life’s struggle with evil, lies, 
uncleanliness, and the other works of Ahriman, Prince of Darkness. When 
Pompey’s soldiers brought this religion from Cappadocia to Europe a Greek 
artist pictured Mithras as kneeling on the back of a bull and plunging a poniard 
into its neck; this representation became the universal symbol of the faith. The 
seventh day of each week was held sacred to the sun-god; and towards the end of 
December his followers celebrated the birthday of Mithras “the Invincible Sun,” 
who, at the winter solstice, had won his annual victory over the forces of 
darkness, and day by day would now give longer light.®' Tertullian speaks of a 
Mithraic priesthood with a “high pontiff,” and of celibates and virgins serving 
the god; daily sacrifice was offered at his altar, worshipers partook of 


consecrated bread and wine, and the climax of the ceremony was signaled by the 
sounding of a bell.** A flame was kept ever burning before the crypt in which the 
young god was represented felling the bull. Mithraism preached a high morality 
and pledged its “soldiers” to a lifelong war against evil in every form. After 
death, said its priests, all men must appear before the judgment seat of Mithras; 
then unclean souls would be handed over to Ahriman for eternal torment, while 
the pure would rise through seven spheres, shedding some mortal element at 
each stage, until they would be received into the full radiance of heaven by 
Ahura-Mazda himself.** This invigorating mythology spread in the second and 
third centuries of our era through western Asia and Europe (skipping Greece), 
and built its chapels as far north as Hadrian’s Wall. Christian Fathers were 
shocked to find so many parallels between their own religion and Mithraism; 
they argued that these were thefts from Christianity, or confusing stratagems of 
Satan (a form of Ahriman). It is difficult to say which faith borrowed from the 
other; perhaps both absorbed ideas current in the religious air of the East. 

Each of the great cults of the Mediterranean region had “mysteries,” which 
were usually ceremonies of purification, sacrifice, initiation, revelation, and 
regeneration, centering about the death and resurrection of the god. New 
members were admitted into the worship of Cybele by being placed naked in a 
pit over which a bull was slain; the blood of the sacrificed animal, falling upon 
the candidate, purified him of sin and gave him a new spiritual and eternal life. 
The genitals of the bull, representing his sacred fertility, were placed in a 
consecrated vessel and were dedicated to the goddess.** Mithraism had a similar 
rite, known to the classic world as the taurobolium, or throwing of the bull. 
Apuleius described in ecstatic terms the degrees of initiation into the service of 
Isis—the long novitiate of fasting, continence, and prayer, the purifying 
submersion in holy water, and at last the mystic vision of the goddess offering 
everlasting bliss. At Eleusis the candidate was required to confess his sins 
(which discouraged Nero), abstain for a time from certain foods, bathe in the bay 
for spiritual as well as physical cleansing, and then offer sacrifice, usually of a 
pig. For three days, at the Feast of Demeter, the initiates mourned with her the 
snatching of her daughter into Hades, and meanwhile lived on consecrated cakes 
and a mystic mixture of flour, water, and mint. On the third night a religious 
drama represented the resurrection of Persephone, and the officiating priest 
promised a like rebirth to every purified soul.° Varying the theme under Hindu 
or Pythagorean influence, the Orphic sect throughout Greek lands taught that the 
soul is imprisoned in a succession of sinful bodies and can be released from this 
degrading reincarnation by rising to ecstatic union with Dionysus. At their 
gatherings the members of the Orphic brotherhood drank the blood of a bull 


sacrificed to—and identified with—the dying and atoning savior. Communal 
partaking of sacred food or drink was a frequent feature of these Mediterranean 
faiths. Often the food was thought to take on, by sanctification, the powers of the 
god, which were then magically conveyed to the communicant.”° 

All sects assumed the possibility of magic. The Magi had disseminated their 
art through the East and had given a new name to old jugglery. The 
Mediterranean world was rich in magicians, miracleworkers, oracles, 
astrologers, ascetic saints, and scientific interpreters of dreams. Every unusual 
occurrence was widely hailed as a divine portent of future events. Askesis, which 
the Greeks had used to denote the athletic training of the body, came now to 
mean the spiritual taming of the flesh; men scourged themselves, mutilated 
themselves, starved themselves, or bound themselves to one place with chains; 
some of them died through self-torture or self-denial.°’ In the Egyptian desert 
near Lake Mareotis a group of Jews and non-Jews, male and female, lived in 
solitary cells, avoided sexual relations, met on the Sabbath for common prayer, 
and called themselves Therapeutae, healers of the soul.** Millions believed that 
the writings ascribed to Orpheus, Hermes, Pythagoras, the sibyls, etc., had been 
dictated or inspired by a god. Preachers claiming divine inspiration traveled from 
city to city, performing apparently miraculous cures. Alexander of Abonoteichus 
trained a serpent to hide its head under his arm and allow a half-human mask to 
be affixed to its tail; he announced that the serpent was the god Asclepius come 
to earth to serve as an oracle; and he amassed a fortune by interpreting the 
sounds made by reeds inserted in the false head.°° 

Beside such charlatans there were probably thousands of sincere preachers of 
the pagan faiths. Early in the third century Philostratus painted an idealized 
picture of such a man in his Life of Apollonius of Tyana. At sixteen Apollonius 
adopted the strict rule of the Pythagorean brotherhood, renouncing marriage, 
meat, and wine, never shaving his beard, and keeping silence for five years.'°° 
He distributed his patrimony among his relatives and wandered as a penniless 
monk through Persia, India, Egypt, western Asia, Greece, and Italy. He imbibed 
the lore of the Magi, the Brahmans, and the Egyptian ascetics. He visited 
temples of any creed, implored the priests to abandon the sacrifice of animals, 
worshiped the sun, accepted the gods, and taught that behind them there was one 
supreme unknowable deity. His life of abnegation and piety led his followers to 
claim that he was the son of a god, but he described himself simply as the son of 
Apollonius. Tradition credited him with many miracles: he walked through 
closed doors, understood all languages, cast out demons, and raised a girl from 
the dead.'°' But he was a philosopher rather than a magician. He knew and loved 
Greek literature and expounded a simple but exacting morality. “Grant me,” he 


prayed the gods, “to have little and to desire nothing.” Asked by a king to choose 
a gift, he answered, “Dried fruit and bread.”'®* Preaching reincarnation, he bade 
his followers injure no living creature and eat no flesh. He exhorted them to shun 
enmity, slander, jealousy, and hatred; “if we are philosophers,” he told them, 
“we cannot hate our fellow men.”!* “Sometimes,” says Philostratus, “he 
discussed communism and taught that men ought to support one another.”'™ He 
was accused of sedition and witchcraft, came of his own accord to Rome to 
answer these charges before Domitian, was imprisoned, and escaped. He died 
about A.D. 98, at an advanced age. His followers claimed that he had appeared to 
them after his death and had then ascended bodily into heaven.'” 

What were the qualities that won half of Rome, half the Empire, to these new 
faiths? Partly their classless, raceless character; they accepted all nationalities, 
all freemen, and all slaves, and rode with consoling indifference over 
inequalities of pedigree and wealth. Their temples were made spacious to 
welcome the people as well as to enshrine the god. Cybele and Isis were mother- 
goddesses acquainted with grief, who mourned like millions of bereaved 
women; they could understand what the Roman deities seldom knew—the 
emptied hearts of the defeated. The desire to return to the mother is stronger than 
the impulse to depend upon the father; it is the mother name that comes 
spontaneously to the lips in great joy or distress; therefore men as well as women 
found comfort and refuge in Isis and Cybele. Even today the Mediterranean 
worshiper appeals more often to Mary than to the Father or the Son; and the 
lovely prayer that he most frequently repeats is addressed not to the Virgin but to 
the Mother, blessed in the fruit of her womb. 

The new faiths not only entered more deeply into the heart; they appealed 
more colorfully to the imagination and the senses with processions and chants 
alternating between sorrow and rejoicing, and a ritual of impressive symbolism 
that brought fresh courage to spirits heavy with the prose of life. The new 
priesthoods were filled not by politicians occasionally donning sacerdotal garb, 
but by men and women of all ranks, graduating through an ascetic novitiate to 
continual ministration. By their help the soul conscious of wrongdoing could be 
purified; sometimes the body racked with illness could be healed by an inspiring 
word or ritual; and the mysteries at which they officiated symbolized the hope 
that even death might be overcome. 

Once men had sublimated their longing for grandeur and continuance in the 
glory and survival of their family and their clan, and then of a state that was their 
creation and collective self. Now the old clan lines were melting away in the 
new mobility of peace; and the imperial state was the spiritual embodiment only 
of the master class, not of the powerless multitude of men. Monarchy at the top, 


frustrating the participation and merger of the citizen in the state, produced 
individualism at the bottom and through the mass. The promise of personal 
immortality, of an endless happiness after a life of subjection, poverty, 
tribulation, or toil, was the final and irresistible attraction of the Oriental faiths 
and of the Christianity that summarized, absorbed, and conquered them. All the 
world seemed conspiring to prepare the way for Christ. 


I His date is disputed. Pauly—Wissowa place him about 50 B.c.; Heiberg, Diels, and Heath about A.D. 225.” 
II Cf. the emphasis of current medicine on glandular secretions. 


III Meleager’s Stephanos was combined in our sixth century with the Musa Paidiké, a homosexual 
anthology compiled by Strabo of Sardis (50 B.c.). Subsequent additions were made, chiefly of Christian 
verse; and the Anthology was given its present form at Constantinople about A.D. 920. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Rome and Judea 


132 B.C.-A.D. 135 


I. PARTHIA 


Between Pontus and the Caucasus rose the troubled mountains of Armenia, on 
whose crest, story told, Noah’s ark had found a mooring. Through the fertile 
valleys ran the roads that led from Parthia and Mesopotamia to the Black Sea; 
hence empires competed for Armenia. The people were Indo-European, akin to 
the Hittites and the Phrygians, but they had never surrendered their sweeping 
Anatolian nose. They were a vigorous race, patient in agriculture, skilled in 
handicraft, unequaled in commercial acumen; they made the best of a difficult 
terrain and raised enough wealth to keep their kings in luxury if not in power. 
Darius I, in the Behistun inscription (521 B.c.), named Armenia among the 
satrapies of Persia; later it gave a nominal allegiance to the Seleucids and then 
alternately to Parthia and Rome; but its remoteness allowed it a practical 
independence. Its most famous king, Tigranes the Great (94-56 B.c.), conquered 
Cappadocia, added a second capital, Tigranocerta, to Artaxata, and joined 
Mithridates’ revolt against Rome. When Pompey accepted his apologies he gave 
the victorious general 6000 talents ($21,600,000), 10,000 drachmas ($6000) to 
each centurion, and fifty to each soldier, in the Roman army.' Under Caesar, 
Augustus, and Nero Armenia acknowledged the suzerainty of Rome, and under 
Trajan it was for a time a Roman province; nevertheless, its culture was Iranian, 
and its usual orientation was toward Parthia. 

The Parthians had for centuries occupied the region south of the Caspian Sea 
as subjects of the Achaemenid, then of the Seleucid, kings. They were of 
Scythian-Turanian stock—i.e., they belonged racially with the peoples of 
southern Russia and Turkestan. About 248 B.c. a Scythian chief, Arsaces, 
revolted against the Seleucid authority, made Parthia a sovereign state, and 
established the Arsacid dynasty. The Seleucid kings, weakened by Rome’s 
defeat of Antiochus III (189 B.c.), were unable to defend their territory against 
the reckless, half-barbarous Parthians, and by the end of the second century B.c. 


all Mesopotamia and Persia were absorbed into a new Parthian Empire. Three 
capitals, according to the season, entertained the new royalty: Hecatompylus in 
Parthia, Ecbatana in Media, and Ctesiphon on the lower Tigris. Across from 
Ctesiphon lay the former Seleucid capital Seleucia, which remained for centuries 
a Greek city in a Parthian realm. The Arsacid rulers kept the administrative 
structure built up by the Seleucids, but overlaid it with a feudalism derived from 
the Achaemenid kings. The mass of the population was composed of agricultural 
serfs and slaves; industry was backward, but the Parthian ironworkers made a 
fine steel, and “the brewing trade was highly profitable.” The wealth of the state 
came partly from the trade that passed along the great rivers, partly from the 
caravans that crossed Parthia on the way between farther Asia and the West. 
From 53 B.c., when the Parthians defeated Crassus at Carrhae, to A.D. 217, when 
Macrinus bought peace from Artabanus, Rome fought war after war for the 
control of these routes and the Red Sea. 

The Parthians were too rich or too poor to indulge in literature. The 
aristocrats, as in all ages, preferred the art of life to the life of art, and the serfs 
were too illiterate, the artisans too busy, the merchants too commercial, to 
produce great art or great books. The people spoke Pahlavi and wrote in Aramaic 
on parchment, which now replaced cuneiform; but not a line of Parthian 
literature has been preserved. We know that Greek plays were enjoyed in 
Ctesiphon as well as in Seleucia, for the head of Crassus played a part there in 
the Bacchae of Euripides. The paintings and sculptures discovered at Palmyra, 
Dura-Europus, and Ashur were probably the work of Iranian artists; their crude 
amalgam of Greek and Oriental styles affected later art from China to 
Byzantium. A vivid relief of a mounted archer has come down to us to suggest 
that we might have a higher opinion of Parthian art if more of it remained.** At 
Hatra, near Mosul, an Arabian feudatory of the Parthian king built (88 B.c..?) a 
limestone palace of seven arched and vaulted halls, in a powerful but barbarous 
style. Good Parthian work has survived in engraved silverware and jewelry. 

The Parthians excelled in man’s favorite art—personal adornment. Both sexes 
curled their hair; the men nursed frizzed beards and flowing mustaches, and 
clothed themselves in tunic and baggy trousers, usually covered with a many- 
colored robe; the women swathed themselves in delicate embroideries and 
decked their hair with flowers. Free Parthians amused themselves with hunting, 
ate and drank abundantly, and never went on foot when they could ride. They 
were brave warriors and honorable foes, treated prisoners decently, admitted 
foreigners to high office, and gave asylum to refugees; sometimes, however, 
they mutilated dead enemies, tortured witnesses, and corrected trifling offenses 
with the scourge. They practiced polygamy according to their means, veiled and 


secluded their women, severely punished the infidelity of their wives, but 
permitted divorce to either sex almost at will.* When the Parthian general Surena 
led an army against Crassus he took with him 200 concubines and a thousand 
camels for his baggage.* All in all the Parthians impress us as less civilized than 
the Achaemenid Persians and more honorable gentlemen than the Romans. They 
were tolerant of religious diversities, allowing the Greeks, Jews, and Christians 
among them to practice their rituals unhindered. They themselves, veering from 
Zoroastrian orthodoxy, worshiped the sun and the moon, and preferred Mithras 
to Ahura-Mazda, much as the Christians preferred Christ to Yahveh. The Magi, 
neglected by the later Arsacid kings, abetted the overthrow of the dynasty. 

On the death of Vologases IV (a.D. 209) his sons Vologases V and Artabanus 
IV fought for the throne. Artabanus won, and then defeated the Romans at 
Nisibis. Three centuries of war between the empires ended in a modified victory 
for Parthia; on the Mesopotamian plains the Roman legions were at a 
disadvantage against the Parthian cavalry. Artabanus in turn fell in civil war. His 
conqueror, Ardashir or Artaxerxes, feudal lord of Persia, made himself King of 
Kings (A.D. 227) and established the Sassanid dynasty. The Zoroastrian religion 
was restored, and Persia entered upon a greater age. 


Il. THE HASMONEANS 


In 143 B.c. Simon Maccabee, taking advantage of the struggles among the 
Parthians, Seleucids, Egyptians, and Romans, wrested the independence of Judea 
from the Seleucid king. A popular assembly named him general and high priest 
of the Second Jewish Commonwealth (142 B.c.-A.D. 70), and made the latter 
office hereditary in his Hasmonean family. Judea became again a theocracy, 
under the Hasmonean dynasty of priest-kings. It has been a characteristic of 
Semitic societies that they closely associated the spiritual and temporal powers, 
in the family and in the state; they would have no sovereign but God. 

Recognizing the weakness of the little kingdom, the Hasmoneans spent two 
generations widening its borders by diplomacy and force. By 78 B.c. they had 
conquered and absorbed Samaria, Edom, Moab, Galilee, Idumea, Transjordania, 
Gadara, Pella, Gerasa, Raphia, and Gaza, and had made Palestine as extensive as 
under Solomon. The descendants of those brave Maccabees who had fought for 
religious freedom enforced Judaism and circumcision upon their new Subjects at 
the point of the sword.° At the same time the Hasmoneans lost their religious 
zeal and, over the bitter protests of the Pharisees, yielded more and more to the 
Hellenizing elements in the population. Queen Salome Alexandra (78-69 B.c.) 


reversed this trend and made peace with the Pharisees, but even before her death 
her sons Hyrcanus IT and Aristobulus II began a war of succession. Both parties 
submitted their claims to Pompey, who now (63 B.c.) stood with his victorious 
legions at Damascus. When Pompey decided for Hyrcanus, Aristobulus fortified 
himself with his army in Jerusalem. Pompey laid siege to the capital and gained 
its lower sections; but the followers of Aristobulus took refuge in the walled 
precincts of the Temple and held out for three months. Their piety, we are told, 
helped Pompey to overcome them; for perceiving that they would not fight on 
the Sabbath, he had his men prepare unhindered on each Sabbath the mounds 
and battering rams for the next day’s assault. Meanwhile the priests offered the 
usual prayers and sacrifices in the Temple. When the ramparts fell 12,000 Jews 
were slaughtered; few resisted, none surrendered, many leaped to death from the 
walls.° Pompey ordered his men to leave the treasures of the Temple untouched, 
but he exacted an indemnity of 10,000 talents ($3,600,000) from the nation. The 
cities that the Hasmoneans had conquered were transferred from the Judean to 
the Roman power; Hyrcanus II was made high priest and nominal ruler of Judea, 
but as the ward of Antipater the Idumean, who had helped Rome. The 
independent monarchy was ended, and Judea became part of the Roman 
province of Syria. 

In 54 B.c. Crassus, on his way to play the part of Pentheus at Ctesiphon, 
robbed the Temple of the treasures that Pompey had spared, amounting to some 
10,000 talents. When news came that Crassus had been defeated and killed, the 
Jews took the opportunity to reclaim their freedom. Longinus, successor of 
Crassus as governor of Syria, suppressed the revolt and sold 30,000 Jews into 
slavery (43 B.c.).’ In that same year Antipater died; the Parthians swept across 
the desert into Judea and set up, as their puppet king, Antigonus, the last of the 
Hasmoneans. Antony and Octavian countered by naming Herod—son of 
Antipater—king of Judea and financing his Jewish army with Roman funds. 
Herod drove out the Parthians, protected Jerusalem from pillage, sent Antigonus 
to Antony for execution, slew all Jewish leaders who had supported the puppet, 
and so auspiciously entered upon one of the most colorful reigns in history (37-4 
B.C.). 


III. HEROD THE GREAT 


His character was typical of an age that had produced so many men of 
intellect without morals, ability without scruple, and courage without honor. He 
was in his lesser way the Augustus of Judea: like Augustus he overlaid the chaos 


of freedom with dictatorial order, beautified his capital with Greek architecture 
and sculpture, enlarged his realm, made it prosper, achieved more by subtlety 
than by arms, married widely, was broken by the treachery of his offspring, and 
knew every good fortune but happiness. Josephus describes him as a man of 
great physical bravery and skill, a perfect marksman with arrow and javelin, a 
mighty hunter who in one day caught forty wild beasts, and “such a warrior as 
could not be withstood.”® He must have added some charm of personality to 
these qualities, for he was always able to outtalk or outbribe the enemies who 
sought to discredit him with Antony, Cleopatra, or Octavian. From every crisis 
with the Triumvirs he emerged with larger powers and territory than before, until 
Augustus judged him “too great a soul for so small a dominion,” restored the 
cities of Hasmonean Palestine to his kingdom, and wished Herod might rule 
Syria and Egypt too.’ “The Idumean” was a generous as well as a ruthless man, 
and the benefits he conferred upon his subjects were equaled only by the injuries 
he did them. 

He was molded in part by the hatred of those whom he had defeated or whose 
relatives he had slain, and by the scornful hostility of a people that resented his 
harsh autocracy and his alien descent. He had become king by the help and 
money of Rome, and remained to the end of his life a friend and vassal of the 
power from which the people night and day plotted to regain their liberty. The 
modest economy of the country bent and at last broke under the taxes imposed 
upon it by a luxurious court and a building program out of proportion to the 
national wealth. Herod sought in various ways to appease his subjects, but failed. 
He forgave taxes in poor years, persuaded Rome to reduce the tribute it exacted, 
secured privileges for Jews abroad, relieved famine and other calamities 
promptly, maintained internal order and external security, and developed the 
natural resources of the land. Brigandage was ended, trade was stimulated, the 
markets and ports were noisy with life. At the same time the King alienated 
public sentiment by the looseness of his morals, the cruelty of his punishments, 
and the “accidental” drowning, in the bath, of Aristobulus, grandson of Hyrcanus 
II and therefore the legitimate heir to the throne. The priests whose power he had 
ended, and whose leaders he appointed, conspired against him, and the Pharisees 
abominated his apparent resolution to make Judea a Hellenistic state. 

Ruling many cities that were more Greek than Jewish in population and 
culture, and impressed with the refinement and variety of Hellenic civilization, 
Herod, himself not by origin or conviction a Jew, naturally sought a cultural 
unity for his realm, and an imposing facade for his rule, by encouraging Greek 
ways, dress, ideas, literature, and art. He surrounded himself with Greek 
scholars, entrusted to them high affairs of state, and made Nicolas of Damascus, 


a Greek, his official counselor and historian. He raised at great expense a theater 
and an amphitheater in Jerusalem, adorned them with monuments to Augustus 
and other pagans, and introduced Greek athletic and musical contests and Roman 
gladiatorial combats.’ He beautified Jerusalem with other buildings in what 
seemed to the people a foreign architectural style, and set up in public places 
Greek statuary whose nudity startled the Jews as much as the nakedness of the 
wrestlers in the games. He built himself a palace, doubtless on Greek models, 
filled it with gold and marble and costly furniture, and surrounded it with 
extensive gardens after the manner of his Roman friends. He shocked the people 
by telling them that the Temple which Zerubbabel had set up five centuries 
before was too small, and proposing to tear it down and erect a larger one on its 
site. Despite their protests and their fears he realized his plan and reared the 
lordly Temple that Titus would destroy. 

On Mt. Moriah an area was cleared 750 feet square. Along its boundaries 
cloisters were built roofed with cedar “curiously graven,” and supported by 
multiple rows of Corinthian columns, each a marble monolith so large that three 
men could barely join hands around it. In this main court were the booths of the 
money-changers, who for the convenience of pilgrims changed foreign coins 
into those acceptable to the Sanctuary; here, too, were the stalls where one might 
buy animals to offer in sacrifice, and the rooms or porticoes where teachers and 
pupils met to study Hebrew and the Law, and the noisy beggars inevitable in 
Oriental scenes. From this “Outer Temple” a broad flight of steps led up to an 
inner walled space which non-Jews were forbidden to enter; here was the “Court 
of the Women,” where “such men as were pure came in with their wives.”" 
From this second enclosure the worshiper passed up another flight of steps, and 
through gates plated with silver and gold, into the “Court of the Priests,” where 
stood, in the open air, the altar upon which burnt sacrifice was offered to 
Yahveh. Still other steps led through bronze doors seventy-five feet high and 
twenty-four wide, overhung with a famous golden vine, into the temple proper, 
open only to priests. It was built entirely of white marble, in set-back style, and 
its fagade was plated with gold. The interior was divided crosswise by a great 
embroidered veil, blue and purple and scarlet. Before the veil were the golden 
seven-branched candlestick, the altar of incense, and the table bearing the 
unleavened “shewbread” that the priests laid before Yahveh. Behind the veil was 
the Holy of Holies, which in the earlier temple had contained a golden censer 
and the Ark of the Covenant, but in this temple, says Josephus, contained 
“nothing whatever.” Here human foot trod only once a year, on the Day of 
Atonement, when the high priest entered alone. The main structures of this 


historic edifice were finished in eight years; the work of adornment, however, 
continued for eighty years, and was just completed when Titus’ legions came." 

The people were proud of the great shrine, which was ranked among the 
marvels of the Augustan world; for its splendor they almost forgave the 
Corinthian columns of the porticoes and the golden eagle that—defying the 
Jewish prohibition of graven images—symbolized at the very entrance to the 
Temple the power of Judea’s enemy and master, Rome. Meanwhile Jews who 
traveled brought back news of the completely Greek buildings with which Herod 
was remaking the other cities of Palestine, and told how he was spending 
national funds, and (rumor said) the gold that had been hidden in David’s tomb," 
in constructing a great harbor at Caesarea, and lavishing gifts upon such foreign 
cities as Damascus, Byblus, Berytus, Tyre, Sidon, Antioch, Rhodes, Pergamum, 
Sparta, and Athens. Herod, it became clear, wished to be the idol of the Hellenic 
world, not merely the King of the Jews. But the Jews lived by their religion, by 
their faith that Yahveh would someday rescue them from bondage and 
oppression; the triumph of the Hellenic over the Hebraic spirit in the person of 
their ruler foreboded to them a disaster as great as the persecutions of Antiochus. 
Plots were formed against Herod’s life; he discovered them, arrested the 
conspirators, tortured and killed them, and in some cases put their entire families 
to death.'* He set spies among the people, disguised himself to eavesdrop on his 
subjects, and punished every hostile word.'° 

He foiled all his enemies except his wives and his children. Of wives he had 
ten, once nine at a time; of children, fourteen. His second wife, Mariamne, was 
the grandaughter of Hyrcanus II and the sister of Aristobulus, both of whom 
Herod had slain. She was, says Josephus, “a chaste woman, but somewhat rough 
by nature, and treated her husband imperiously because she saw he was so fond 
of her as to be her slave. . .. She would also expose his mother and sister openly, 
on account of the meanness of their birth, and would speak unkindly of them, 
insomuch that there was an unpardoning hatred among the women” of the royal 
household. Herod’s sister persuaded him that Mariamne was plotting to poison 
him. He accused his wife before the members of his court; they condemned her, 
and she was executed. Doubtful of her guilt, Herod was for a time mad with 
remorse; he called out her name repeatedly, sent his servants to summon her, 
gave up public affairs, went into the desert, “afflicted himself bitterly,” and was 
brought to his palace in a state of fever and insanity. Mariamne’s mother joined 
with others in an attempt to depose him; he suddenly recovered his powers of 
mind and throne, and put the plotters to death. Soon thereafter Antipater; his son 
by his first wife, laid proofs before him of an attempted conspiracy by Alexander 
and Aristobulus, his sons by Mariamne; he submitted the matter to a council of 


150 men, who sentenced the youths to die (6 B.c.). Two years later Nicolas of 
Damascus convicted Antipater himself of scheming to replace his father. Herod 
had the youth brought before him and “began to weep, lamenting the 
misfortunes he had suffered from his children.”'® In a moment of mercy he 
ordered Antipater jailed. 

Meanwhile the old king was breaking down with disease and grief. He 
suffered from dropsy, ulcer, fever, convulsions, and loathsome breath. After 
frustrating so many attempts against his life he tried to kill himself, but was 
prevented. Hearing that Antipater had sought to bribe the guard to free him, 
Herod had him slain. Five days afterward he too died (4 B.c.), in the sixty-ninth 
year of his age, hated by all his people. It was said of him by his enemies that 
“he stole to the throne like a fox, ruled like a tiger, and died like a dog.””” 


IV. THE LAW AND ITS PROPHETS 


Herod’s will divided his kingdom among three remaining sons. To Philip 
went the eastern region known as Batanea, containing the cities of Bethsaida, 
Capitolias, Gerasa, Philadelphia, and Bostra. To Herod Antipas went Peraea (the 
land beyond the Jordan) and, in the north, Galilee, where lay Esdraela, Tiberias, 
and Nazareth. To Archelaus fell Samaritis, Idumea, and Judea. In this last were 
many famous cities or towns: Bethlehem, Hebron, Beersheba, Gaza, Gadara, 
Emmaus, Jamnia, Joppa, Caesarea, Jericho, and Jerusalem. Some Palestinian 
cities were predominantly Greek, some Syrian; the Gadarene swine attest the 
non-Jews of Gadara. The gentiles were in the majority in all the coast towns 
except Joppa and Jamnia, and in the “Decapolis” or ten cities of the Jordan; in 
the interior the villages were almost entirely Jewish. In this racial division, not 
unpleasing to Rome, lay the tragedy of Palestine. 

We must go back to the Puritans of England to understand the repulsion 
aroused in pious Jews by the polytheism and immorality of pagan society. 
Religion was to the Jews the source of their law, their state, and their hope: to let 
it melt away in the swelling river of Hellenism would, they thought, be national 
suicide. Hence that mutual hatred of Jew and gentile which kept the little nation 
in a kind of undulating fever of racial strife, political turbulence, and periodic 
war. Moreover, the Jews of Judea scorned the people of Galilee as ignorant 
backsliders, and the Galileans scorned the Judeans as slaves caught in the 
cobwebs of the Law. Again, a perpetual feud burned between Judeans and 
Samaritans; for the latter claimed that their hill of Gerizim, and not Zion, had 
been chosen by Yahveh as his home, and they rejected all the Scriptures except 


the Pentateuch.’* All these factions agreed in hating the Roman power, which 
made them pay a heavy price for the unwelcome privilege of peace. 

There were now in Palestine some 2,500,000 souls, of whom perhaps 100,000 
lived in Jerusalem.'? Most of them spoke Aramaic; priests and scholars 
understood Hebrew; officials and foreigners and most authors used Greek. The 
majority of the people were peasants, tilling and irrigating the soil, tending the 
orchard, the vine, and the flock. In the time of Christ Palestine grew enough 
wheat to export a modest surplus: *° its dates, figs, grapes and olives, wine and 
oil were prized and bought throughout the Mediterranean. The old command was 
still obeyed to let the land lie fallow in each sabbatical year.*' Handicrafts were 
largely hereditary and were usually organized in guilds. Jewish opinion honored 
the worker, and most scholars plied their hands as well as their tongues. Slaves 
were fewer than in any other Mediterranean country. Petty trade flourished, but 
there were as yet few Jewish merchants of large means and range. “We are not a 
commercial people,” said Josephus; “we live in a country [eastern Judea] 
without a seaboard, and have no inclination to [foreign] trade.”** Financial 
operations were of minor scope until Hillel, perhaps at Herod’s suggestion, 
abrogated the law of Deuteronomy (xv, 1-11) requiring the cancellation of debts 
every seventh year. The Temple itself was the national bank. 

Within the Temple was the hall Gazith, meeting place of the Sanhedrin or 
Great Council of the Elders of Israel. Probably the institution arose in the period 
of Seleucid rule (ca. 200 B.c.), to replace the earlier council mentioned in 
Numbers (XI, 16) as advising Moses. Originally selected by the high priest from 
the sacerdotal aristocracy, it had come in Roman times to co-opt into its 
membership a rising number of Pharisees and a few professional Scribes.” 
These seventy-one men, under the presidency of the high priest, claimed 
supreme power over all Jews everywhere, and orthodox Jews everywhere 
acknowledged it; but the Hasmoneans, Herod, and Rome recognized their 
authority only in violations of Jewish law by a Judean Jew. They could pass 
sentence of death upon Jews in Judea for religious offenses, but could not 
execute it without confirmation by the civil power.” 

In this assembly, as in most, two factions fought for predominance—a 
conservative group led by the higher priests and the Sadducees, and a liberal 
group led by Pharisees and Scribes. Most of the upper clergy and upper classes 
belonged to the Sadducees (Zadokim), so named after their founder Zadok; they 
were nationalistic in politics and orthodox in religion; they stood for the 
enforcement of the Torah or written Law, but rejected the additional ordinances 
of the oral tradition and the liberalizing interpretations of the Pharisees. They 
doubted immortality and were content to possess the good things of the earth. 


The Pharisees (Perushim, separatists) were so named by the Sadducees as 
meaning that they separated themselves (like good Brahmans) from those who 
contracted religious impurity by neglecting the requirements of ritual 
cleanliness.” They were a continuation of the Chasidim, or Devotees, of the 
Maccabean age, who had upheld the strictest application of the Law. Josephus, 
himself a Pharisee, defined them as “a body of Jews who profess to be more 
religious than the rest, and to explain the laws more precisely.”*° For this 
purpose they added to the written Law of the Pentateuch the oral tradition of 
interpretations and decisions made by recognized teachers of the Law. These 
interpretations were necessary, in the judgment of the Pharisees, to clarify the 
obscurities of the Mosaic Code, to specify its application in particular cases, and 
to modify its letter, occasionally, in adaptation to the changed needs and 
conditions of life. They were at once rigorous and lenient, softening the Law 
here and there as in Hillel’s decree on interest, but demanding the full 
observation of the oral tradition as well as of the Torah. Only through this full 
obedience, they felt, could the Jews escape assimilation and extinction. 
Reconciled to Roman domination, the Pharisees sought consolation in the hope 
of a physical and spiritual immortality. They lived simply, condemned luxury, 
fasted frequently, washed sedulously, and were now and then irritatingly 
conscious of their virtue; but they represented the moral strength of Judaism, 
won the middle classes to their support, and gave their followers a faith and rule 
that saved them from disintegration when catastrophe came. After the Temple 
was destroyed (A.D. 70), the priesthood lost influence, the Sadducees 
disappeared, the synagogue replaced the temple, and the Pharisees, through the 
rabbis, became the teachers and shepherds of a scattered but undefeated people. 

The most extreme of the Jewish sects was that of the Essenes. They derived 
their piety from the Chasidim, their name probably from the Chaldaic aschai 
(bather), their doctrine and practice from the stream of ascetic theory and 
regimen circulating through the world of the last century before Christ; possibly 
they were influenced by Brahmanic, Buddhist, Parsee, Pythagorean, and Cynic 
ideas that came to the crossroads of trade at Jerusalem. Numbering some 4000 in 
Palestine, they organized themselves into a distinct order, observed both the 
written and the oral Law with passionate exactitude, and lived together as almost 
monastic celibates tilling the soil in the oasis of Engadi amid the desert west of 
the Dead Sea. They dwelt in homes owned by their community, had their meals 
in common and in silence, chose their leaders by a general vote, mingled their 
goods and earnings in a common treasury, and obeyed the Chasidic motto, 
“Mine and thine belong to thee.”*” Many of them, says Josephus, “lived more 
than a hundred years because of their simple diet and regular life.”*® Each 


clothed himself in white linen, carried a little hoe to cover his droppings, washed 
himself like a Brahmin afterward, and considered it a sacrilege to evacuate on 
the Sabbath.” A few of them married and lived in towns, but practiced the 
Tolstoian rule of cohabiting with their wives only to beget children. The 
members of the sect avoided all sensual pleasure and sought through meditation 
and prayer a mystic union with God. They hoped that by piety, abstinence, and 
contemplation they might acquire magic powers and foresee the future. Like 
most people of their time they believed in angels and demons, thought of 
diseases as possession by evil spirits, and tried to exorcise these by magical 
formulas; from their “secret doctrine” came some parts of the Cabala.*? They 
looked for the coming of a Messiah who would establish a communistic 
egalitarian Kingdom of Heaven (Malchuth Shamayim) on earth; into that 
Kingdom only those would enter who had led a spotless life.*' They were ardent 
pacifists and refused to make implements of war; but when the legions of Titus 
attacked Jerusalem and the Temple the Essenes joined other Jews in defending 
their city and its shrine and fought till nearly all of their order were dead. As 
Josephus describes their customs and their sufferings we enter into the 
atmosphere of Christianity: Although they were tortured and racked, burnt and 
torn to pieces, and went through every torment to force them either to blaspheme 
their legislator, or to eat what was forbidden them, yet could they not be made to 
do either of them; no, nor once to flatter their tormentors, or to shed a tear. But 
they smiled in their very pains, and laughed those to scorn who tortured them, 
and gave up their souls in great cheerfulness, as expecting to receive them 
again.” 

These—Sadducees, Pharisees, Essenes—were the chief religious sects of 
Judea in the generation before Christ. The Scribes (Hakamin, learned) whom 
Jesus so often bracketed with the Pharisees were not a sect but a profession; they 
were scholars learned in the Law, who lectured on it in synagogues, taught it in 
schools, debated it in public and private, and applied it in judgment on specific 
cases. A few of them were priests, some were Sadducees, most were Pharisees; 
they were in the two centuries before Hillel what the rabbis were after him. They 
were the iurisprudentes of Judea, whose legal opinions, selected by time and 
transmitted by word of mouth from teacher to pupil, became part of that oral 
tradition which the Pharisees honored along with the written Law. Under their 
influence the Code of Moses proliferated into thousands of detailed precepts 
designed to meet every circumstance. 

The earliest definite figure among these lay teachers of the Law is that of 
Hillel, and even he is nearly lost in the web of legend that a fond posterity wove 
about his name. We are told that he was bom in Babylon (75 B.c.?) of a 


distinguished but impoverished family. He came as a grown man to Jerusalem, 
where he supported his wife and children by manual labor. Half his daily wage 
he paid for admission to the school where two famous masters, Shemaya and 
Abtolim, expounded the Law. Lacking the fee one day, and denied entry, he 
climbed upon a window sill “that he might hear the words of the living God.” 
Frozen with the cold, story says, he fell into the snow and was found there half 
dead the next morning.*? He became in his turn a revered rabbi or teacher, 
renowned for his modesty, patience, and gentleness. One account tells how a 
man wagered he could anger Hillel, and lost.** He laid down three principles for 
the guidance of life: love of man, of peace, and of the Law and the knowledge of 
it. When a would-be proselyte asked him to explain the Law in as little time as a 
man could stand on one foot, Hillel answered: “What is hateful to thyself do not 
do to another”;*"' it was a cautiously negative form of that Golden Rule which 
had long before been phrased positively in Leviticus. Again Hillel taught: “Judge 
not thy neighbor until thou art in his place.”’’ He sought to quiet the quarreling 
sects by laying down seven rules for interpreting the Law. His own 
interpretations were liberal; most notably, he facilitated the lending of money 
and the procurement of divorce. He was a pacifier, not a reformer; “separate not 
thyself from the congregation,” he advised the young rebels of his day. He 
accepted Herod as an inescapable evil and was appointed by him president of the 
Sanhedrin (30 B.c.). Its Pharisean majority loved him so well that he remained 
head of the Great Council until his death (4.D. 10). Out of respect for his memory 
the office was made hereditary in his family for 400 years. 

The Council gave its second place of honor to Hillel’s rival, the conservative 
rabbi Shammai. He taught a much stricter interpretation of the Law, rejected 
divorce, and demanded the literal application of the Torah, regardless of new 
conditions. This division of Jewish teachers into conservative and liberal groups 
had existed for a century before Hillel, and continued until the destruction of the 
Temple. 


V. THE GREAT EXPECTATION 


The Jewish literature that has come down to us from this period is almost 
entirely religious. Just as it seemed to the orthodox Hebrew a profanation to 
make images of the deity, or to adorn his temples with plastic art, so it seemed to 
him an error to write philosophy or literature for any other ultimate purpose than 
to praise God and glorify the Law. There were of course many exceptions, of 
which the pretty story of Susannah may serve as an instance. It tells of a fair 


Jewess falsely accused of unchastity by two unsatisfied elders, and freed through 
the skillful cross-examination of witnesses by a youth named Daniel. Even this 
romance found its way into some editions of the Book of Daniel. 

The book of Joshua son of Sirach, which we know as Ecclesiasticus, may be 
as late as this period; it is one of many Apocrypha—“hidden” or unauthentic 
compositions not accepted into the Jewish canon of the Old Testament; rich in 
beauty and wisdom, it did not deserve to be excluded from the company of 
Ecclesiastes and Job. In its twenty-fourth chapter we find again, as in the eighth 
chapter of Proverbs, the doctrine of the Logos or Incarnate Word: “Wisdom the 
first product of God, created from the beginning of the world.” Between 130 B.c. 
and A.D. 40 an Alexandrian Jew—or a number of Hellenistic Jews—published a 
Book of the Wisdom of Solomon, which sought, like Philo, to harmonize 
Judaism and Platonism, and called Hellenizing Jews back to the Law in prose as 
noble as any since Isaiah. A lesser work, the Psalms of Solomon (ca. 50 B.C.), is 
rich in anticipation of a Redeemer for Israel. 

This hope of salvation from Rome and earthly suffering through the coming 
of a divine Redeemer rings through nearly all the Jewish literature of this age. 
Many productions took the form of apocalypses or revelations, whose aim was 
to make the past intelligible and forgivable by presenting it as a prelude to a 
triumphant future revealed to some seer by God. The Book of Daniel, written 
about 165 B.c. to encourage Israel against Antiochus Epiphanes, was still 
circulating among Jews who could not believe that Yahveh would let them long 
remain under pagan domination. The Book of Enoch, probably the work of 
several authors between 170 and 66 B.c., took the form of visions vouchsafed to 
the patriarch who, in Genesis (v, 24), had “walked with God.” It recounted the 
fall of Satan and his cohorts, the consequent intrusion of evil and suffering into 
human life, the redemption of mankind by a Messiah, and the coming of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. About 150 B.c. Jewish writers began to publish Sibylline 
Oracles, in which various sibyls or prophetesses were represented as defending 
Judaism against paganism and foretelling the final victory of the Jews over their 
enemies. 

The idea of the saving god had probably come to western Asia from Persia 
and Babylonia.** In the Zoroastrian creed all history and life were represented as 
a war between the holy forces of light and the diabolical powers of darkness; in 
the end a savior would come—Shaosyant or Mithras—to judge all men and 
establish an everlasting reign of righteousness and peace. To many Jews the rule 
of Rome seemed part of the transient victory of evil. They denounced the greed, 
treachery, brutality, and idolatry of “gentile” civilization and the “atheistic” 
hedonism of an epicurean world. According to the Book of Wisdom the ungodly 


said: Our life is short and tedious, and in the death of a man there is no remedy; 
neither was there any man known to return from the grave. . . . For the breath in 
our nostrils is as smoke, and a little spark in the moving of our heart; which 
being extinguished, our body shall be turned into ashes, and our spirit shall 
vanish as the soft air, and our name shall be forgotten, and our life shall pass 
away as the trace of a cloud, as a mist dispersed by the beams of the sun... . 
Come on, let us enjoy the good things that are present ... let no flower of the 
spring pass us by; let us crown ourselves with rosebuds before they be withered; 
let us leave tokens of our joyfulness in every place.” 


These epicureans reason falsely, says the author; they hitch their wagon to a 
falling star, since pleasure is a vain and transitory thing. 


For the hope of the ungodly man is as chaff swept away by the wind, and as thin hoar-frost 
scattered by the tempest; it passeth as the remembrance of a guest who tarrieth but a day. But 
the righteous shall live forever, and the care of them is with the Most High. Therefore shall 


they receive a glorious kingdom, and a diadem of beauty from the hand of the Lord.*” 


The reign of evil will be brought to an end, according to the apocalyptic 
books, either by the direct intervention of God himself or the earthly coming of 
his son or representative, the Messiah or Anointed One." Had not the prophet 
Isaiah, a century back foretold him? 


For unto us a child is born, a son is given; and the government shall be upon his shoulder, and 
his name shall be called. . . the mighty God, the Prince of Peace.*! 


Many Jews agreed with Isaiah (XI, 1) in describing the Messiah as an earthly 
king who would be born of the royal house of David; others, like the authors of 
Enoch and Daniel, called him the Son of Man, and pictured him as coming 
down from heaven. The philosopher of Proverbs and the poet of the Wisdom of 
Solomon,” perhaps influenced by Plato’s Ideas or the Stoic anima mundi, saw 
him as incarnate Wisdom, the first-begotten of God, the Word or Reason (logos) 
that would soon play so great a role in Philo’s philosophy. Nearly all the 
apocalyptic authors thought that the Messiah would triumph speedily; but Isaiah 
in a remarkable passage had conceived him as despised and rejected of men, a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief... . Surely he hath bome our griefs, 
and carried our sorrows ... he was wounded for our transgressions, bruised for 
our iniquities . . . and with his stripes we are healed. The Lord hath laid upon 
him the iniquity of us all. ... He was taken from prison and from judgment, and 
was cut off out of the land of the living. . . . He bare the sin of many, and made 
intercession for the transgressors.” 


All, however, agreed that in the end the Messiah would subdue the heathen, free 
Israel,“* make Jerusalem his capital, and win all men to accept Yahveh and the 
Mosaic Law.* Thereafter a “Good Time” would come of happiness for the 
whole world: all the earth would be fertile, every seed would bear a 
thousandfold, wine would be plentiful, poverty would disappear, all men would 
be healthy and virtuous, and justice, good fellowship, and peace would reign 
over the earth.*° Some seers thought that this joyful age would be interrupted, 
that the powers of darkness and evil would make a last assault upon the happy 
kingdom, and that the world would be consumed in chaos and conflagration. In 
the final “Day of God” the dead would rise and be judged by the “Ancient of 
Days” (Yahveh), or by the “Son of Man,” to whom absolute and everlasting 
dominion would then be given over a renovated world, the Kingdom of God. 
The wicked would be cast down headlong and speechless “into Hell,”*’ but the 
good would be received into unending blessedness. 

Essentially the movement of thought in Judea was parallel with that in the 
pagan theology of the time: a people that had once thought of the future in terms 
of its national destiny lost its trust in the state and thought of salvation in 
spiritual and individual terms. The mystery religions had brought this hope to 
many millions in Greece, the Hellenic East, and Italy; but nowhere was the hope 
so earnest, or its need so great, as in Judea. The poor or bereaved, the oppressed 
or scorned of the earth, looked for some divine redeemer of their subjection and 
their suffering. Soon, said the apocalypses, a savior would come, and in his 
triumph all just men would be lifted up, even out of the grave, into a paradise of 
eternal bliss. Old saints like Simeon, mystic women like Anna daughter of 
Phanuel, passed their lives about the Temple, fasting, waiting, praying that they 
might look upon the Redeemer before they died. A great expectation filled the 
hearts of men. 


VI. THE REBELLION 


No people in history has fought so tenaciously for liberty as the Jews, nor any 
people against such odds. From Judas Maccabee to Simeon Bar Cocheba, and 
even into our own time, the struggle of the Jews to regain their freedom has 
often decimated them, but has never broken their spirit or their hope. 

When Herod the Great died the nationalists, spurning the pacific counsels of 
Hillel, declared a revolt against Herod’s successor Archelaus, and encamped in 
tents about the Temple. Archelaus’ troops slew 3000 of them, many of whom 
had come to Jerusalem for the Passover festival (4 B.c.). At the following feast of 


Pentecost the rebels gathered again, and once more suffered great slaughter; the 
Temple cloisters were burned to the ground, the treasures of the sanctuary were 
plundered by the legions, and many Jews killed themselves in despair. Patriot 
bands took form in the countryside, and made life precarious for any supporter of 
Rome; one such band, under Judas the Gaulonite, captured Sepphoris, the capital 
of Galilee. Varus, governor of Syria, entered Palestine with 20,000 men, razed 
hundreds of towns, crucified 2000 rebels, and sold 30,000 Jews into slavery. A 
delegation of leading Jews went to Rome and begged Augustus to abolish the 
kingship in Judea. Augustus removed Archelaus, and made Judea a Roman 
province of the second class, under a procurator responsible to the governor of 
Syria (A.D. 6). 

Under Tiberius the troubled land knew a moment’s peace. Caligula, wishing 
to make the worship of the emperor a unifying religion throughout the Empire, 
ordered all cults to include a sacrifice to his image, and bade the Jerusalem 
officials to install his statue in the Temple. The Jews had compromised, under 
Augustus and Tiberius, by sacrificing to Yahveh in the name of the emperor; but 
they were so averse to setting up the graven image of a pagan in their Temple 
that thousands of them, we are told, went to the governor of Syria and asked to 
be slain in cold blood before the edict should be carried out.“ Caligula eased the 
situation by dying. Impressed by Herod’s grandson Agrippa, Claudius made him 
king of nearly all Palestine (41); but Agrippa’s sudden death released another 
outburst of disorder, and Claudius restored the procuratorial rule (44). 

The men whom his mercenary freedmen chose for this office were mostly 
incompetents or scoundrels. Felix, made procurator by his brother Pallas, 
“governed Judea,” says Tacitus, “with the powers of a king and the soul of a 
slave.”°° Festus ruled more justly, but died in the attempt. Albinus, if we may 
believe Josephus, plundered and taxed assiduously, and made a fortune by 
releasing criminals from jail for a consideration; “nobody remained in prison but 
those who gave him nothing.”*' Florus, says the same friend and admirer of the 
Romans, behaved “like an executioner rather than a governor,” despoiled whole 
cities, and not only stole on his own account, but connived at other robberies if 
allowed to share the loot. These reports retain some odor of war propaganda; 
doubtless the procurators complained that the Jews were a very troublesome 
people to oppress. 

Bands of “Zealots” and “Dagger-men” (Sicarii) were formed in protest 
against this misrule. Their members, pledged to kill any disloyal Jew, mingled in 
street gatherings, stabbed their appointed victims from behind, and disappeared 
in the chaos of the crowd.°* When Florus took seventeen talents ($61,200) from 
the Temple treasury, an angry mob collected before the shrine and cried out for 


his dismissal; some youths went about with baskets begging alms for him as 
suffering from poverty. Florus’ legions dispersed the assemblage, plundered 
hundreds of homes, and slew the occupants; the leading rebels were scourged 
and crucified; on that day, says Josephus, 3600 Jews were slain.°? The old or 
well-to-do Hebrews counseled patience, arguing that revolt against so powerful 
an empire would be national suicide; the young or poor accused them of 
connivance and cowardice. The two factions divided the city and nearly every 
family; one seized the upper part of Jerusalem, the other the lower, and each 
attacked the other with every weapon at hand. In 68 a pitched battle was fought 
between the groups; the radicals won, and killed 12,000 Jews, including nearly 
all the rich;** the revolt had become a revolution. A rebel force surrounded the 
Roman garrison at Masada, persuaded it to disarm, and then slaughtered every 
man of it. On that day the gentiles of Caesarea, the Palestinian capital, rose in a 
pogrom that slew 20,000 Jews; other thousands were sold into slavery. In one 
day the gentiles of Damascus cut the throats of 10,000 Jews.” The enraged 
revolutionists laid waste many Greek cities in Palestine and Syria, burned some 
of them to the ground, and killed and were killed in great number. “It was then 
common,” says Josephus, “to see cities filled with dead bodies . . . unburied, 
those of old men mixed with infants, and women lying among them without any 
cover.”°° By September of 66 the revolution had won Jerusalem and nearly all of 
Palestine. The peace party was discredited, and most of its members now joined 
in the revolt. 

Among them was a priest named Josephus, then a young man of thirty, 
energetic, brilliant, and endowed with an intellect capable of transforming every 
desire into a virtue. Commissioned by the rebels to fortify Galilee, he defended 
its stronghold, Jotopata, against Vespasian’s siege, until only forty Jewish 
soldiers remained alive, hiding with him in a cave. Josephus wished to surrender, 
but his men threatened to kill him if he tried it. Since they preferred death to 
capture, he persuaded them to draw lots to fix the order in which each should die 
by the hand of the next; when all were dead but himself and one other, he 
induced him to join him in surrender. They were about to be sent to Rome in 
chains when Josephus prophesied that Vespasian would be emperor. Vespasian 
released him, and gradually accepted him as a useful adviser in the war against 
the Jews. When Vespasian left for Alexandria, Josephus accompanied Titus to 
the siege of Jerusalem. 

The approach of the legions brought the defenders to a belated and fanatical 
unity. Tacitus reckons that 600,000 rebels had gathered in the city. “All who 
were capable of serving appeared in arms,” and the women were not less martial 
than the men.°’ Josephus, from the Roman lines, called upon the besieged to 


surrender; they branded him as a traitor, and fought to the last. Starving Jews 
made desperate sorties to forage for food; thousands of them were captured by 
the Romans, and were crucified; “the multitude of these was so great,” Josephus 
reports, “that room was wanting for the crosses, and crosses were wanting for 
the bodies.” In the later stages of the five-month siege the streets of the city were 
clogged with corpses; ghouls wandered about despoiling and stabbing the dead; 
we are told that 116,000 bodies were thrown over the walls. Some Jews 
swallowed gold pieces and slipped out from Jerusalem; Romans or Syrians, 
capturing them, slit open their bellies, or searched their offal, to find the coins.°® 
Having taken half the city, Titus offered what he thought were lenient terms to 
the rebels; they rejected them. The flaming brands of the Romans set fire to the 
Temple, and the great edifice, much of it of wood, was rapidly consumed. The 
surviving defenders fought bravely, proud, says Dio, to die on Temple grounds.°? 
Some killed one another, some fell upon their own swords, some leaped into the 
flames. The victors gave no quarter, but slew all Jews upon whom they could lay 
their hands; 97,000 fugitives were caught and sold as slaves; many of them died 
as unwilling gladiators in the triumphal games that were celebrated at Berytus, 
Caesarea Philippi, and Rome. Josephus numbered at 1,197,000 the Jews killed in 
this siege and its aftermath; Tacitus calculated them at 600,000 (A.D. 70). 

Resistance continued here and there till 73, but essentially the destruction of 
the Temple marked the end of the rebellion and of the Jewish state. The property 
of those who had shared in the revolt was confiscated and sold. Judea was 
almost shorn of Jews, and those that remained lived on the edge of starvation. 
Even the poorest Jew had now to pay to a pagan temple at Rome the half shekel 
that pious Hebrews had formerly paid each year for the upkeep of the Temple at 
Jerusalem. The high-priesthood and the Sanhedrin were abolished. Judaism took 
the form that it has kept till our own time: a religion without a central shrine, 
without a dominant priesthood, without a sacrificial service. The Sadducees 
disappeared, while the Pharisees and the rabbis became the leaders of a homeless 
people that had nothing left but its synagogues and its hope. 


VII. THE DISPERSION 


The flight or enslavement of a million Jews so accelerated their spread 
through the Mediterranean that their scholars came to date the Diaspora from the 
destruction of Herod’s Temple. We have seen that this Dispersion had begun six 
centuries before in the Babylonian Captivity, and had been renewed in the 
settling of Alexandria. Since fertility was commanded and infanticide sternly 


forbidden by Jewish piety and law, the expansion of the Jews was due to 
biological as well as economic causes; Hebrews still played a very minor role in 
the commerce of the world. Fifty years before the fall of Jerusalem, Strabo, with 
anti-Semitic exaggeration, reported that “it is hard to find a single place on the 
habitable earth that has not admitted this tribe of men, and is not possessed by 
it.”°' Philo, twenty years before the Dispersion, described “the continents . . . full 
of Jewish settlements, and likewise the . . . islands, and nearly all Babylonia.” 
By A.D. 70 there were thousands of Jews in Seleucia on the Tigris, and in other 
Parthian cities; they were numerous in Arabia, and crossed thence into Ethiopia; 
they abounded in Syria and Phoenicia; they had large colonies in Tarsus, 
Antioch, Miletus, Ephesus, Sardis, Smyrna; they were only less numerous in 
Delos, Corinth, Athens, Philippi, Patrae, Thessalonica. In the west there were 
Jewish communities in Carthage, Syracuse, Puteoli, Capua, Pompeii, Rome, 
even in Horace’s native Venusia. All in all we may reckon 7,000,000 Jews in the 
Empire—some seven per cent of the population, twice their proportion in the 
United States of America today.” 


Their number, dress, diet, circumcision, poverty, ambition, prosperity, 
exclusiveness, intelligence, aversion to images, and observation of an 
inconvenient Sabbath aroused an anti-Semitism that ranged from jokes in the 
theater and slurs in Juvenal and Tacitus to murders in the street and wholesale 
pogroms. Apion of Alexandria made himself the chief mouthpiece of these 
attacks, and Josephus answered him in an incisive pamphlet." 

After the fall of Jerusalem Josephus sailed to Rome with Titus, and 
accompanied the conqueror of his people in a triumphal procession that 
exhibited captive Jews and Jewish spoils. Vespasian gave him Roman 
citizenship, a pension, an apartment in his palace, and profitable lands in Judea. 
In return Josephus took Vespasian’s family name Flavius, and wrote The Wars 
of the Jews (ca. 75) to defend the actions of Titus in Palestine, to exonerate his 
own defection, and to discourage further revolt by showing forth the might of 
Rome. In his later years (ca. 93), feeling more keenly his isolation, he wrote The 
Antiquities of the Jews to regain the good will of his people by giving gentiles a 
more favorable view of Jewish achievements, customs, and character. His 
Narratives are clear and forceful, and his account of Herod the Great is as 
engaging as Plutarch, but his bias and his aims impair his objectivity. The 
Antiquities required many years and exhausted the author’s strength; the last four 
of the twenty books were written by his secretaries from his notes.°° Josephus 
was still but fifty-six when the work appeared, but he was already worn out by a 
life of adventure, controversy, and moral solitude. 


With their characteristic resilience the Jews gradually rebuilt their economic 
and cultural life in Palestine. Amid the siege of Jerusalem an aged pupil of 
Hillel, Johanan ben Zakkai, fearful lest the carnage should destroy all teachers 
and transmitters of the oral tradition, escaped from the city, and set up an 
academy in a vineyard at Yabne, or Jamnia, near the Mediterranean coast. When 
Jerusalem fell Johanan organized a new Sanhedrin at Jamnia, composed not of 
priests, politicians, and rich men, but of Pharisees and rabbis—i.e., teachers of 
the Law. This Bet Din or Council had no political power, but most Palestinian 
Jews recognized its authority in all matters of religion and morals. The patriarch 
whom the Council chose as its head appointed the administrative officers of the 
Jewish community, and had the power to excommunicate recalcitrant Jews. The 
stern discipline of the Patriarch Gamaliel II (ca. 100) welded into unity first the 
Council, then the Jews of Jamnia, then the Jews of Palestine. Under his 
leadership the contradictory interpretations of the Law transmitted by Hillel and 
Shammai were reviewed and voted on; those of Hillel were for the most part 
approved, and were made binding upon all Jews. 


Since the Law was now the indispensable cement of scattered and stateless 
Jewry, the teaching of the Law became the chief occupation of the synagogue 
throughout the Diaspora; the synagogue replaced the temple, prayer replaced 
sacrifice, the rabbi replaced the priest. Tannaim—expositors—interpreted one or 
another of the orally transmitted laws (Halacha) of the Jews, usually supported it 
with scriptural quotation, sometimes added to it, and illustrated it with stories, 
homilies, or other material (Haggada). The most famous of the Tannaim was 
Rabbi Akiba ben Joseph. At the age of forty (ca. A.D. 80) he joined his five-year- 
old son at school, and learned to read. Soon he could recite the whole Pentateuch 
by heart. After thirteen years of study he opened his own school under a fig tree 
in a village near Jamnia. His enthusiasm and idealism, his courage and humor, 
even his lusty dogmatism, brought him many students. When, in 95, word came 
that Domitian was planning new measures against the Jews, Akiba was chosen 
with Gamaliel and two others to make a personal appeal to the Emperor. While 
they were in Rome Domitian died. Nerva heard their plea favorably, and ended 
the fiscus Iudaicus—the tax laid upon Jews for rebuilding Rome. On his return to 
Jamnia Akiba set himself the lifelong task of codifying the Halacha; his pupil 
Rabbi Meir and their successor Judah the Patriarch (ca. 200) completed the 
undertaking. Even in this classified form the Halacha remained part of the oral 
tradition, handed down from generation to generation by scholars and 
professional memorizers—living textbooks of the Law. Akiba’s methods were as 
absurd as his conclusions were sound; he derived liberal principles from a weird 


exegesis in which every letter of the Torah, or written law, was held to have a 
mysterious meaning; perhaps he had observed that men will accept the rational 
only in the form of the mystical. From Akiba came that painstaking organization 
and exposition of theology and ethics which passed down through the Talmud to 
Maimonides, and ultimately to the methods of the Scholastic philosophers. 

In his ninetieth year, when he had grown weak and reactionary, Akiba found 
himself, as in his youth, surrounded by revolution. In 115-16 the Jews of Cyrene, 
Egypt, Cyprus, and Mesopotamia rose once more against Rome; the massacre of 
gentiles by Jews, and of Jews by Gentiles, became the order of the day; 220,000 
men, says Dio, were killed in Cyrene, 240,000 in Cyprus; the figures are 
incredible, but we know that Cyrene never recovered from the devastation, and 
that for centuries thereafter no Hebrew was allowed in Cyprus. The uprisings 
were suppressed, but the surviving Jews kept fiercely alive their hope of a 
Messiah who would rebuild the Temple and restore them in triumph to 
Jerusalem. Roman stupidity reanimated the revolt. In 130 Hadrian declared his 
intention to raise a shrine to Jupiter on the site of the Temple; in 131 he issued a 
decree forbidding circumcision and public instruction in the Jewish Law.°’ 
Under the leadership of Simeon Bar Cocheba, who claimed to be the Messiah, 
the Jews made their last effort in antiquity to recover their homeland and their 
freedom (132). Akiba, who all his life had preached peace, gave his blessing to 
the revolution by accepting Bar Cocheba as the promised Redeemer. For three 
years the rebels fought valiantly against the legions; finally they were beaten by 
lack of food and supplies. The Romans destroyed 985 towns in Palestine, and 
slew 580,000 men; a still larger number, we are told, perished through 
starvation, disease, and fire; nearly all Judea was laid waste. Bar Cocheba 
himself fell in defending Bethar. So many Jews were sold as slaves that their 
price fell to that of a horse. Thousands hid in underground channels rather than 
be captured; surrounded by the Romans, they died one by one of hunger, while 
the living ate the bodies of the dead.°® 

Resolved to destroy the recuperative virility of Judaism, Hadrian forbade not 
merely circumcision, but the observance of the Sabbath or any Jewish holyday, 
and the public performance of any Hebrew ritual. A new and heavier poll tax 
was placed upon all Jews. They were allowed in Jerusalem only on one fixed 
day each year, when they might come and weep before the ruins of their Temple. 
The pagan city of Aelia Capitolina rose on the site of Jerusalem, with shrines to 
Jupiter and Venus, and with palaestras, theaters, and baths. The Council at 
Jamnia was dissolved and outlawed; a minor and powerless Council was 
permitted at Lydda, but public instruction in the Law was prohibited on pain of 
death. Several rabbis were executed for disobeying this injunction. Akiba, now 


ninety-five, insisted on teaching his pupils; he was imprisoned for three years, 
but taught even in jail; he was tried and condemned, and died, we are told, with 
the basic tenet of Judaism on his lips: “Hear, O Israel! The Lord is our God, the 
Lord is one.””° 

Though Hadrian’s decrees were softened by Antoninus Pius, the Jews did not 
for centuries recover from the disaster of Bar Cocheba’s revolt. From this 
moment they entered their Middle Ages, abandoning all secular learning except 
medicine, renouncing every form of Hellenism, and taking comfort and unity 
only from their rabbis, their mystic poets, and their Law. No other people has 
ever known so long an exile, or so hard a fate. Shut out from their Holy City, the 
Jews were compelled to surrender it first to paganism, then to Christianity. 
Scattered into every province and beyond, condemned to poverty and 
humiliation, unbefriended even by philosophers and saints, they retired from 
public affairs into private study and worship, passionately preserving the words 
of their scholars, and preparing to write them down at last in the Talmuds of 
Babylonia and Palestine. Judaism hid in fear and obscurity while its offspring, 
Christianity, went out to conquer the world. 


I The Talmud attributes to Hillel’s reply the additional words, “This is all the Law, the rest is 
commentary.””° 


Il The word Messiah (Heb. mahsiah) occurs frequently in the Old Testament. The Jews who made the 
Septuagint (ca. 280 B.C.) translated it into the Greek Christos, the Anointed, he upon whom has been poured 
a chrism or holy oil. 


III Josephus rejoiced to learn that an ulcer had compelled Apion to be circumcized.™ 


BOOK V 
THE YOUTH OF CHRISTIANITY 
4 B.C.-A.D. 325 


All dates except the first are A.D.; and all dates before 150 are uncertain. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Birth of Christ 

Crucifixion; conversion of Paul 
First mission of Paul 

Second mission of Paul 

Paul in Athens 

Third mission of Paul 

Paul imprisoned by Felix 
Paul imprisoned in Rome 
Neronic persecution; d. of Peter and Paul 
Linus, Bishop of Rome 
Cletus, Bishop of Rome 

The Four Gospels 

Clement I, Bishop of Rome 
The Johannine epistles 
Evaristus, Bishop of Rome 
Alexander I, Bishop of Rome 
Xystus I, Bishop of Rome 
Telesphorus, Bishop of Rome 
Hyginus, Bishop of Rome 
Pius I, Bishop of Rome 
Justin’s First Apology 
Anicetus, Bishop of Rome 
Martyrdom of Polycarp 
Eleutherius, Bishop of Rome 
Martyrdoms at Lyons 


178: Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons 
190: Victor I, Bishop of Rome 
193: Pertinax and Didius Julianus, emperors 
193-211: Septimius Severus, emperor 
194: Montanus; Clement or Alexandria 
200: Tertullian’s Liber Apologeticus 
202: Zephyrinus, Bishop of Rome 
203: Arch of Sept. Severus; Origen 
205-70: Plotinus 
211-17: Caracalla 
212: Caracalla extends citizenship 
215: Baths of Caracalla; Mani 
218: Callistus I, Bishop of Rome 
218-22: Elagabalus, emperor 
222: Urban I, Bishop of Rome 
222-35: Alexander Severus, emperor 228: Murder of Ulpian 
235-58: Maximinus, emperor 
236: Fabian, Bishop of Rome 
238-44: Gordianus I, II, III, emperors 
241-72: Shapur I, King of Persia 
244-49: Philip the Arab, emperor 
248: Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage; Origen’s Contra Celsum 
249-51: Decius, emperor; Diophantus, mathematician 
251: Cornelius, Bishop of Rome 
251-53: Gallus, emperor 
253-60: Valerianus, emperor 
253-68: Gallienus, emperor 
254: Marcomanni raid north Italy 
255: Shapur invades Syria 
257: Edict of Valerian against Christians 
259: Goths overrun Asia Minor 


260: First edict of toleration 
260-66: Odenathus at Palmyra 
266-73: Zenobia and Longinus at Palmyra 
268-70: Claudius II, emperor 
270-75: Aurelian, emperor 
271: Barbarians invade Italy 
275-76: Tacitus, emperor 
276-82: Probus, emperor 
282-83: Carus, Carinus, Numerianus, emperors 
284-305: Diocletian, emperor 
286-305: Maximianus co-Augustus 
292: Galerius and Constantius, Caesars 
295: Baths of Diocletian 
296: Marcellinus, Bishop of Rome 
301: Price Edict of Diocletian 
303-11: Diocletian persecution 
306: Constantine becomes a Caesar 
307: Maxentius and Maximian, Augusti; basilica of Maxentius 
307-09: Marcellus I, Bishop of Rome 
307-10: Lactantius’ Divinae Institutiones 
307-13: Constantine and Licinius, Augusti 
309-10: Eusebius, Bishop of Rome 
312: Battle of the Mulvian Bridge; Edict of Milan (?) 
313: Eusebius’ Church History 
313-23: Constantine and Licinius divide the Empire 
314: Council of Arles 
314-36: Sylvester I, Bishop of Rome 
315: Arch of Constantine 
323: Licinius defeated at Adrianople 
324-37: Constantine sole emperor 
295: Canncil of Nicaea 


SVU VE Ua 


: Constantine kills son, nephew, and wife 
: Constantinople made the capital 
: Death of Constantine 


CHAPTER XXVI 
Jesus 


4 B.c..-A.D. 30 


I. THE SOURCES 


Dt Christ exist? Is the life story of the founder of Christianity the product of 
human sorrow, imagination, and hope—a myth comparable to the legends of 
Krishna, Osiris, Attis, Adonis, Dionysus, and Mithras? Early in the eighteenth 
century the circle of Bolingbroke, shocking even Voltaire, privately discussed 
the possibility that Jesus had never lived. Volney propounded the same doubt in 
his Ruins of Empire in 1791. Napoleon, meeting the German scholar Wieland in 
1808, asked him no petty question of politics or war, but did he believe in the 
historicity of Christ?’ 


One of the most far-reaching activities of the modern mind has been the 
“Higher Criticism” of the Bible—the mounting attack upon its authenticity and 
veracity, countered by the heroic attempt to save the historical foundations of 
Christian faith; the results may in time prove as revolutionary as Christianity 
itself. The first engagement in this two-hundred-year war was fought in silence 
by Hermann Reimarus, professor of Oriental languages at Hamburg; on his death 
in 1768 he left, cautiously unpublished, a 1400-page manuscript on the life of 
Christ. Six years later Gotthold Lessing, over the protests of his friends, 
published portions of it as the Wolfenbtittel Fragments. Reimarus argued that 
Jesus can only be regarded and understood not as the founder of Christianity, but 
as the final and dominant figure in the mystical eschatology of the Jews—i.e., 
Christ thought not of establishing a new religion, but of preparing men for the 
imminent destruction of the world, and God’s Last Judgment of all souls. In 
1796 Herder pointed out the apparently irreconcilable difference between the 
Christ of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and the Christ of the Gospel of St. John. In 
1828 Heinrich Paulus, summarizing the life of Christ in 1192 pages, proposed a 
rationalistic interpretation of the miracles—i.e., accepted their occurrence but 
ascribed them to natural causes and powers. In an epoch-marking Life of Jesus 


(1835-36) David Strauss rejected this compromise; the supernatural elements in 
the Gospels, he thought, should be classed as myths, and the actual career of 
Christ must be reconstructed without using these elements in any form. Strauss’s 
massive volumes made Biblical criticism the storm center of German thought for 
a generation. In the same year Ferdinand Christian Baur attacked the Epistles of 
Paul, rejecting as unauthentic all but those to the Galatians, Corinthians, and 
Romans. In 1840 Bruno Bauer began a series of passionately controversial 
works aiming to show that Jesus was a myth, the personified form of a cult that 
evolved in the second century from a fusion of Jewish, Greek, and Roman 
theology. In 1863 Emest Renan’s Life of Jesus, alarming millions with its 
rationalism and charming millions with its prose, gathered together the results of 
German criticism, and brought the problem of the Gospels before the entire 
educated world. The French school reached its climax at the end of the century 
in the Abbé Loisy, who subjected the New Testament to such rigorous textual 
analysis that the Catholic Church felt compelled to excommunicate him and 
other “Modernists.” Meanwhile the Dutch school of Pierson, Naber, and Matthas 
carried the movement to its farthest point by laboriously denying the historical 
reality of Jesus. In Germany Arthur Drews gave this negative conclusion its 
definitive exposition (1906); and in England W. B. Smith and J. M. Robertson 
argued to a like denial. The result of two centuries of discussion seemed to be 
the annihilation of Christ. 

What evidence is there for Christ’s existence? The earliest non-Christian 
reference occurs in Josephus’ Antiquities of the Jews (A.D. 93°): 


At that time lived Jesus, a holy man, if man he may be called, for he performed wonderful 
works, and taught men, and joyfully received the truth. And he was followed by many Jews and 


many Greeks. He was the Messiah.” 


There may be a genuine core in these strange lines; but the high praise given 
to Christ by a Jew uniformly anxious to please either the Romans or the Jews— 
both at that time in conflict with Christianity—renders the passage suspect, and 
Christian scholars reject it as almost certainly an interpolation. There are 
references to “Yeshu’a of Nazareth” in the Talmud, but they are too late in date 
to be certainly more than counterechoes of Christian thought.* The oldest known 
mention of Christ in pagan literature is in a letter of the younger Pliny (ca. 110),° 
asking the advice of Trajan on the treatment of Christians. Five years later 
Tacitus® ' described Nero’s persecution of the Chrestiani in Rome, and pictured 
them as already (A.D. 64) numbering adherents throughout the Empire; the 
paragraph is so Tacitean in style, force, and prejudice that of all Biblical critics 
only Drews questions its authenticity.’ Suetonius (ca. 125) mentions the same 


persecution,® and reports Claudius’ banishment (ca. 52) of “Jews who, stirred up 
by Christ [impulsore Chresto], were causing public disturbances,”’ the passage 
accords well with the Acts of the Apostles, which mentions a decree of Claudius 
that “the Jews should leave Rome.”'° These references prove the existence of 
Christians rather than of Christ; but unless we assume the latter we are driven to 
the improbable hypothesis that Jesus was invented in one generation; moreover, 
we must suppose that the Christian community in Rome had been established 
some years before 52, to merit the attention of an imperial decree. About the 
middle of this first century a pagan named Thallus, in a fragment preserved by 
Julius Africanus,’ argued that the abnormal darkness alleged to have 
accompanied the death of Christ was a purely natural phenomenon and 
coincidence; the argument took the existence of Christ for granted. The denial of 
that existence seems never to have occurred even to the bitterest gentile or 
Jewish opponents of nascent Christianity. 

The Christian evidence for Christ begins with the letters ascribed to Saint 
Paul. Some of these are of uncertain authorship; several, antedating A.D. 64, are 
almost universally accounted as substantially genuine. No one has questioned 
the existence of Paul, or his repeated meetings with Peter, James, and John; and 
Paul enviously admits that these men had known Christ in the flesh.'* The 
accepted epistles frequently refer to the Last Supper '° and the crucifixion. '* 

Matters are not so simple as regards the Gospels. The four that have come 
down to us are survivors from a much larger number that once circulated among 
the Christians of the first two centuries. Our English term gospel (Old English 
godspel, good news) is a rendering of the Greek euangelion, which is the 
opening word of Mark, and means “glad tidings’—that the Messiah had come, 
and the Kingdom of God was at hand. The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
are “synoptic”: their contents and episodes allow of being arranged in parallel 
columns and “viewed together.” They were written in the Greek koine of popular 
speech, and were no models of grammar or literary finish; nevertheless, the 
directness and force of their simple style, the vivid power of their analogies and 
scenes, the depth of their feeling, and the profound fascination of the story they 
tell give even the rude originals a unique charm, immensely enhanced for the 
English world by the highly inaccurate but lordly version made for King James. 


The oldest extant copies of the Gospels go back only to the third century. The 
original compositions were apparently written between A.D. 60 and 120, and 
were therefore exposed to two centuries of errors in transcription, and to possible 
alterations to suit the theology or aims of the copyist’s sect or time. Christian 
writers before 100 quote the Old, but never the New, Testament. The only 


reference to a Christian gospel before 150 is in Papias, who, about 135, reports 
an unidentified “John the Elder” as saying that Mark had composed his gospel 
from memories conveyed to him by Peter.'? Papias adds: “Matthew transcribed 
in Hebrew the Logia”— apparently an early Aramaic collection of the sayings of 
Christ. Probably Paul had some such document, for though he mentions no 
gospels he occasionally quotes the direct words of Jesus." Criticism generally 
agrees in giving the Gospel of Mark priority, and in dating it between 65 and 70. 
Since it sometimes repeats the same matter in different forms,’ it is widely 
believed to have been based upon the Logia, and upon another early narrative 
which may have been the original composition of Mark himself. Our Gospel of 
Mark was apparently circulated while some of the apostles, or their immediate 
disciples, were still alive; it seems unlikely, therefore, that it differed 
substantially from their recollection and interpretation of Christ.'’ We may 
conclude, with the brilliant but judicious Schweitzer, that the Gospel of Mark is 
in essentials “genuine history.”!® 

Orthodox tradition placed Matthew’s Gospel first. Irenaeus’? describes it as 
originally composed in “Hebrew”—i.e., Aramaic; but it has come down to us 
only in Greek. Since in this form it apparently copies Mark, and probably also 
the Logia, criticism inclines to ascribe it to a disciple of Matthew rather than to 
the “publican” himself; even the most skeptical students, however, concede to it 
as early a date as A.D. 85-90.*° Aiming to convert Jews, Matthew relies more than 
the other evangelists on the miracles ascribed to Jesus, and is suspiciously eager 
to prove that many Old Testament prophecies were fulfilled in Christ. 
Nevertheless, it is the most moving of the four Gospels, and must be ranked 
among the unconscious masterpieces of the world’s literature. 

The Gospel according to St. Luke, generally assigned to the last decade of the 
first century, announces its desire to co-ordinate and reconcile earlier accounts of 
Jesus, and aims to convert not Jews but gentiles. Very probably Luke was 
himself a gentile, the friend of Paul, and the author of the Acts of the Apostles.*' 
Like Matthew he borrows much from Mark.** Of the 661 verses in the received 
text of Mark over 600 are reproduced in Matthew, and 350 in Luke, mostly word 
for word.*? Many passages in Luke that are not in Mark occur in Matthew, again 
nearly verbatim; apparently Luke borrowed these from Matthew, or Luke and 
Matthew took them from a common source, now lost. Luke works up these 
candid borrowings with some literary skill; Renan thought this Gospel the most 
beautiful book ever written.” 

The Fourth Gospel does not pretend to be a biography of Jesus; it is a 
presentation of Christ from the theological point of view, as the divine Logos or 
Word, creator of the world and redeemer of mankind. It contradicts the synoptic 


gospels in a hundred details and in its general picture of Christ.*°? The half- 
Gnostic character of the work, and its emphasis on metaphysical ideas, have led 
many Christian scholars to doubt that its author was the apostle John.’ 
Experience suggests, however, that an old tradition must not be too quickly 
rejected; our ancestors were not all fools. Recent studies tend to restore the 
Fourth Gospel to a date near the end of the first century. Probably tradition was 
correct in assigning to the same author the “Epistles of John”; they speak the 
same ideas in the same style. 


In summary, it is clear that there are many contradictions between one gospel 
and another, many dubious statements of history, many suspicious resemblances 
to the legends told of pagan gods, many incidents apparently designed to prove 
the fulfillment of Old Testament prophecies, many passages possibly aiming to 
establish a historical basis for some later doctrine or ritual of the Church. The 
evangelists shared with Cicero, Sallust, and Tacitus the conception of history as 
a vehicle for moral ideas. And presumably the conversations and speeches 
reported in the Gospels were subject to the frailties of illiterate memories, and 
the errors or emendations of copyists. 

All this granted, much remains. The contradictions are of minutiae, not 
substance; in essentials the synoptic gospels agree remarkably well, and form a 
consistent portrait of Christ. In the enthusiasm of its discoveries the Higher 
Criticism has applied to the New Testament tests of authenticity so severe that 
by them a hundred ancient worthies—e.g., Hammurabi, David, Socrates—would 
fade into legend." Despite the prejudices and theological preconceptions of the 
evangelists, they record many incidents that mere inventors would have 
concealed—the competition of the apostles for high places in the Kingdom, their 
flight after Jesus’ arrest, Peter’s denial, the failure of Christ to work miracles in 
Galilee, the references of some auditors to his possible insanity, his early 
uncertainty as to his mission, his confessions of ignorance as to the future, his 
moments of bitterness, his despairing cry on the cross; no one reading these 
scenes can doubt the reality of the figure behind them. That a few simple men 
should in one generation have invented so powerful and appealing a personality, 
so lofty an ethic and so inspiring a vision of human brotherhood, would be a 
miracle far more incredible than any recorded in the Gospels. After two 
centuries of Higher Criticism the outlines of the life, character, and teaching of 
Christ, remain reasonably clear, and constitute the most fascinating feature in the 
history of Western man. 


Il. THE GROWTH OF JESUS 


Both Matthew and Luke assign Jesus’ birth to “the days when Herod was 
king of Judea”’’—consequently before 3 B.c.. Luke, however, describes Jesus as 
“about thirty years old” when John baptized him “in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius”’”“—i.e., A.D. 28-29; this would place Christ’s birth in the year 2-1 B.c. 
Luke adds that “in those days there went out a decree of Caesar Augustus that all 
the world should be taxed . .. when Quirinius was governor of Syria.” Quirinius 
is known to have been legate in Syria between A.D. 6 and 12; Josephus notes a 
census by him in Judea, but ascribes it to A.D. 6-7;*° we have no further mention 
of this census. Tertullian” records a census of Judea by Saturninus, governor of 
Syria 8-7 B.c.; if this is the census that Luke had in mind, the birth of Christ 
would have to be placed before 6 B.c.. We have no knowledge of the specific day 
of his birth. Clement of Alexandria (ca. 200) reports diverse opinions on the 
subject in his day, some chronologists dating the birth April 19, some May 20; 
he himself assigned it to November 17, 3 B.c. As far back as the second century 
the Eastern Christians celebrated the Nativity on January 6. In 354 some 
Western churches, including those of Rome, commemorated the birth of Christ 
on December 25; this was then erroneously calculated as the winter solstice, on 
which the days begin to lengthen; it was already the central festival of 
Mithraism, the natalis invicti solis, or birthday of the unconquered sun. The 
Eastern churches clung for a time to January 6, and charged their Western 
brethren with sun worship and idolatry, but by the end of the fourth century 
December 25 had been adopted also in the East.*° 

Matthew and Luke place the birth of Christ in Bethlehem, five miles south of 
Jerusalem; thence, they tell us, the family moved to Nazareth in Galilee. Mark 
makes no mention of Bethlehem, but merely names Christ “Jesus of Nazareth.’'Y 
His parents gave him the quite common name Yeshu’a (our Joshua), meaning 
“the help of Yahveh”; the Greeks made this into lesous, the Romans into lesus. 

He was apparently one of a large family, for his neighbors, marveling at his 
authoritative teaching, asked, “Where did he get this wisdom, and the power to 
do these wonders? Is he not the carpenter’s son? Is not his mother named Mary, 
and are not his brothers named James, Joseph, Simon, and Judas? And do not his 
sisters live here among us?”*’ Luke tells the story of the Annunciation with some 
literary art, and puts into the mouth of Miriam—Mary—that Magnificat which is 
one of the great poems embedded in the New Testament. 

Next to her son, Mary is the most touching figure in the narrative: rearing him 
through all the painful joys of motherhood, proud of his youthful learning, 
wondering later at his doctrine and his claims, wishing to withdraw him from the 


exciting throng of his followers and bring him back to the healing quiet of his 
home (“thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing”), helplessly witnessing his 
crucifixion, and receiving his body into her arms; if this is not history it is 
supreme literature, for the relations of parents and children hold deeper dramas 
than those of sexual love. The tales later circulated, by Celsus and others, about 
Mary and a Roman soldier are by critical consent “clumsy fabrications.”*’ Not so 
awkward are the stories, chiefly contained in the apocryphal or uncanonical 
gospels, about the birth of Christ in a cave or stable, the adoration of the 
shepherds and the Magi, the massacre of the innocents, and the flight into Egypt; 
the mature mind will not resent this popular poetry. The virgin birth is not 
mentioned by Paul or John; and Matthew and Luke, who tell of it, trace Jesus 
back to David through Joseph, by conflicting genealogies; apparently the belief 
in the virgin birth rose later than that in the Davidic descent. 

The evangelists tell us little of Christ’s youth. When he was eight days old he 
was circumcized. Joseph was a carpenter, and the occupational heredity usual in 
that age suggests that Jesus followed that pleasant trade for a time. He knew the 
craftsmen of his village, and the landlords, stewards, tenants, and slaves of his 
rural surroundings; his speech is studded with them. He was sensitive to the 
natural beauties of the countryside, to the grace and color of flowers, and the 
silent fruitfulness of trees. The story of his questioning the scholars in the temple 
is not incredible; he had an alert and curious mind, and in the Near East a boy of 
twelve already touches maturity. But he had no formal education. “How is it,” 
his neighbors asked, “that this man can read when he has never gone to 
school?”*? He attended the synagogue, and heard the Scriptures with evident 
delight; the Prophets and the Psalms above all sank deep into his memory, and 
helped to mold him. Perhaps he read also the books of Daniel and Enoch, for his 
later teaching was shot through with their visions of the Messiah, the Last 
Judgment, and the coming Kingdom of God. 

The air he breathed was tense with religious excitement. Thousands of Jews 
awaited anxiously the Redeemer of Israel. Magic and witchcraft, demons and 
angels, “possession” and exorcism, miracles and prophecies, divination and 
astrology were taken for granted everywhere; probably the story of the Magi was 
a necessary concession to the astrological convictions of the age.* 
Thaumaturgists—wonder-workers—toured the towns. On the annual journeys 
that all good Palestinian Jews made to Jerusalem for the Passover festival, Jesus 
must have learned something of the Essenes, and their half-monastic, almost 
Buddhistic, life;Y possibly he heard also of a sect called “Nazarenes,” who dwelt 
beyond the Jordan in Peraea, rejected Temple worship, and denied the binding 


character of the Law.*° But the experience that aroused him to religious fervor 
was the preaching of John, the son of Mary’s cousin Elizabeth. 

Josephus tells John’s story in some detail.*” We tend to picture the Baptist as 
an old man; on the contrary, he was apparently of the same age as Jesus. Mark 
and Matthew describe him as garbed in haircloth, living on dried locusts and 
honey, standing beside the Jordan, and calling people to repentance. He shared 
the asceticism of the Essenes, but differed from them in holding one baptism to 
be enough; his name “the Baptist” may be a Greek equivalent of “Essene” 
(bather) .°° To his rite of symbolic purification John added a menacing 
condemnation of hypocrisy and loose living, warned sinners to prepare 
themselves for the Last Judgment, and proclaimed the early coming of the 
Kingdom of God.” If all Judea should repent and be cleansed of sin, said John, 
the Messiah and the Kingdom would come at once. 

In or shortly after “the fifteenth year of Tiberius,” says Luke, Jesus came 
down to the Jordan to be baptized by John. This decision, by a man now “about 
thirty years old,”*°? attested Christ’s acceptance of John’s teaching; his own 
would be essentially the same. His methods and character, however, were 
different: he would himself never baptize anyone,*' and he would live not in the 
wilderness but in the world. Soon after this meeting Herod Antipas, tetrarch 
(“ruler of four cities”) of Galilee, ordered the imprisonment of John. The 
Gospels ascribe the arrest to John’s criticism of Herod’s acts in divorcing his 
wife and marrying Herodias while she was still the wife of his half brother 
Philip. Josephus attributes the arrest to Herod’s fear that John was fomenting a 
political rebellion in the guise of a religious reformation.** Mark*’ and Matthew“ 
tell here the story of Salome, Herodias’ daughter, who danced so alluringly 
before Herod that he offered her any reward she might name. At her mother’s 
urging, we are told, she asked for the head of John, and the tetrarch reluctantly 
accommodated her. There is nothing in the Gospels about Salome loving John, 
nor anything in Josephus about her share in John’s death. 


’ 


III. THE MISSION 


When John was imprisoned Jesus took up the Baptist’s work, and began to 
preach the coming of the Kingdom.” He “returned to Galilee,” says Luke, “and 
taught in the synagogues.”“° We have an impressive picture of the young idealist 
taking his turn at reading the Scriptures to the congregation at Nazareth, and 
choosing a passage from Isaiah: 


The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach glad tidings to the 
poor; he hath sent me to heal the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to captives, and recovery 


of sight to the blind, to set the down-trodden free.*” 


“The eyes of everyone in the synagogue,” Luke adds, “were fixed upon him. 
And he began by saying to them, ’This passage of Scripture has been fulfilled 
here in your hearing today.’ And they all spoke well of him, and were 
astonished at the winning words that fell from his lips.”“® When the news came 
that John had been beheaded, and his followers sought a new leader, Jesus 
assumed the burden and the risk, at first retiring cautiously to quiet villages, 
always refraining from political controversy, then more and more boldly 
proclaiming the gospel of repentance, belief, and salvation. Some of his hearers 
thought he was John risen from the dead.” 

It is difficult to see him objectively, not only because the evidence is derived 
from those who worshiped him, but even more because our own moral heritage 
and ideals are so closely bound up with him and formed on his example that we 
feel injured in finding any flaw in his character. His religious sensitivity was so 
keen that he condemned severely those who would not share his vision; he could 
forgive any fault but unbelief. There are in the Gospels some bitter passages 
quite out of key with what else we are told about Christ. He seems to have taken 
over without scrutiny the harshest contemporary notions of an everlasting hell 
where unbelievers and unrepentant sinners would suffer from inextinguishable 
fire and insatiable worms.” He tells without protest how the poor man in heaven 
was not permitted to let a single drop of water fall upon the tongue of the rich 
man in hell.°' He counsels nobly, “Judge not, that ye be not judged,” but he 
cursed the men and cities that would not receive his gospel, and the fig tree that 
bore no fruit.°*? He may have been a bit harsh to his mother.” He had the puritan 
zeal of the Hebrew prophet rather than the broad calm of the Greek sage. His 
convictions consumed him; righteous indignation now and then blurred his 
profound humanity; his faults were the price he paid for that passionate faith 
which enabled him to move the world. 

For the rest he was the most lovable of men. We have no portrait of him, nor 
do the evangelists describe him; but he must have had some physical comeliness, 
as well as spiritual magnetism, to attract so many women as well as men. We 
gather from stray words” that, like other men of that age and land, he wore a 
tunic under a cloak, had sandals on his feet, and probably a cloth headdress 
falling over his shoulders to shield him from the sun.°? Many women sensed in 
him a sympathetic tenderness that aroused in them an unstinted devotion. The 
fact that only John tells the story of the woman taken in adultery is no argument 


against its truth; it does not help John’s theology, and is completely in character 
with Christ.’ Of like beauty, and hardly within the inventive powers of the 
evangelists, is the account of the prostitute who, moved by his ready acceptance 
of repentant sinners, knelt before him, anointed his feet with precious myrrh, let 
her tears fall upon them, and dried them with her hair; of her Jesus said that her 
sins were forgiven “because she loved much.”*’ We are told that mothers 
brought their children to be touched by him, and “he took the children in his 
arms, laid his hands upon them, and blessed them.”°® 

Unlike the prophets, the Essenes, and the Baptist, he was no ascetic. He is 
represented as providing abundant wine for a marriage feast, as living with 
“publicans and sinners,” and receiving a Magdalene into his company. He was 
not hostile to the simple joys of life, though he was unbiologically harsh on the 
desire of a man for a maid. Occasionally he partook of banquets in the homes of 
rich men. Generally, however, he moved among the poor, even among the 
almost untouchable Amhaarez so scorned and shunned by Sadducees and 
Pharisees alike. Realizing that the rich would never accept him, he built his 
hopes upon an overturn that would make the poor and humble supreme in the 
coming Kingdom. He resembled Caesar only in taking his stand with the lower 
classes, and in the quality of mercy; otherwise what a world of outlook, 
character, and interests separated them! Caesar hoped to reform men by 
changing institutions and laws; Christ wished to remake institutions, and lessen 
laws, by changing men. Caesar too was capable of anger, but his emotions were 
always under the control of his clear-eyed intellect. Jesus was not without 
intellect; he answered the tricky questions of the Pharisees with almost a 
lawyer’s skill, and yet with wisdom; no one could confuse him, even in the face 
of death. But his powers of mind were not intellectual, did not depend upon 
knowledge; they were derived from keenness of perception, intensity of feeling, 
and singleness of purpose. He did not claim omniscience; he could be surprised 
by events; only his earnestness and enthusiasm led him to overestimate his 
capacities, as in Nazareth and Jerusalem. That his powers were nevertheless 
exceptional seems proved by his miracles. 

Probably these were in most cases the result of suggestion—the influence of a 
strong and confident spirit upon impressionable souls. His presence was itself a 
tonic; at his optimistic touch the weak grew strong and the sick were made well. 
The fact that like stories have been told of other characters in legend and 
history”? does not prove that the miracles of Christ were myths. With a few 
exceptions they are not beyond belief; similar phenomena may be observed 
almost any day at Lourdes, and doubtless occurred in Jesus’ time at Epidaurus 
and other centers of psychic healing in the ancient world; the apostles too would 


work such cures. The psychological nature of the miracles is indicated by two 
features: Christ himself attributed his cures to the “faith” of those whom he 
healed; and he could not perform miracles in Nazareth, apparently because the 
people there looked upon him as “the carpenter’s son,” and refused to believe in 
his unusual powers; hence his remark that “a prophet is not without honor, save 
in his own country, and in his own house.”® We are told of Mary Magdalene 
that “seven demons had been driven out of her”; i.e., she suffered from nervous 
diseases and seizures (the word recalls the theory of “possession”); these seemed 
to abate in the presence of Jesus; therefore she loved him as one who had 
restored her to life, and whose nearness was indispensable to her sanity. In the 
case of Jairus’ daughter Christ said frankly that the girl was not dead but asleep 
—perhaps in a cataleptic state; in calling upon her to awake he used not his 
wonted gentleness but the sharp command, “Little girl, get up!”°' This is not to 
say that Jesus considered his miracles to be purely natural phenomena; he felt 
that he could work them only through the help of a divine spirit within him. We 
do not know that he was wrong, nor can we yet set limits to the powers that lie 
potential in the thought and will of man. Jesus himself seems to have 
experienced a psychical exhaustion after his miracles. He was reluctant to 
attempt them, forbade his followers to advertise them, reproved men for 
requiring a “sign,” and regretted that even his apostles accepted him chiefly 
because of the “wonders” he performed. 

These men were hardly of the type that one would have chosen to remold the 
world. The Gospels realistically differentiate their characters, and honestly 
expose their faults. They were frankly ambitious; to quiet them Jesus promised 
that at the Last Judgment they would sit upon twelve thrones and judge the 
twelve tribes of Israel.°? When the Baptist was imprisoned one of his followers, 
Andrew, attached himself to Jesus, and brought with him his brother Simon, 
whom Christ called Cephas—‘“the rock”; the Greeks translated the name into 
Petros. Peter is a thoroughly human figure, impulsive, earnest, generous, jealous, 
at times timid to the point of a forgivable cowardice. He and Andrew were 
fishermen on the Lake of Galilee; so were the two sons of Zebedee—James and 
John; these four forsook their work and their families to become an inner circle 
about Christ. Matthew was the collector of customs at the frontier town of 
Capernaum; he was a “publican”’—i.e., a man engaged in public or state 
business, therefore in this case serving Rome, and hated by every Jew who 
longed for freedom. Judas of Kerioth was the only one of the apostles who did 
not come from Galilee. The Twelve pooled their material possessions, and 
entrusted Judas with their common funds. As they followed Christ in his 
missionary wandering they lived on the country, taking their food now and then 


from the fields they passed, and accepting the hospitality of converts and friends. 
In addition to the Twelve Jesus appointed seventy-two others as disciples, and 
sent two of them to each town that he intended to visit. He bade them “carry no 
purse, nor wallet, nor shoes.”® Kindly and pious women joined the apostles and 
disciples, contributed to their support, and performed for them those solicitous 
domestic functions which are the supreme consolation of male life. Through that 
little band, lowly and letterless, Christ sent his gospel into the world. 


IV. THE GOSPEL 


He taught with the simplicity required by his audiences, with interesting 
stories that insinuated his lessons into the understanding, with pungent 
aphorisms rather than with reasoned argument, and with similes and metaphors 
as brilliant as any in literature. The parable form that he used was customary in 
the East, and some of his fetching analogies had come down to him, perhaps 
unconsciously, from the prophets, the psalmists, and the rabbis; “ nevertheless, 
the directness of his speech, the vivid colors of his imagery, the warm sincerity 
of his nature lifted his utterances to the most inspired poetry. Some of his 
sayings are obscure, some seem at first sight unjust,” some are sharp with 
sarcasm and bitterness; nearly all of them are models of brevity, clarity, and 
force. 

His starting point was the Gospel of John the Baptist, which itself went back 
to Daniel and Enoch; historia non facit saltum. The Kingdom of Heaven was at 
hand, he said; soon God would put an end to the reign of wickedness on earth; 
the Son of Man would come “on the clouds of the sky” to judge all humanity, 
living and dead.® The time for repentance was running out; those who repented, 
lived justly, loved God, and put their faith in his messenger would inherit the 
Kingdom, would be raised to power and glory in a world at last freed from all 
evil, suffering, and death. 

As these ideas were familiar to his hearers, Christ did not define them clearly, 
and many difficulties obscure his conception now. What did he mean by the 
Kingdom? A supernatural heaven? Apparently not, for the apostles and the early 
Christians unanimously expected an earthly kingdom. This was the Jewish 
tradition that Christ inherited; and he taught his followers to pray to the Father, 
“Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” Only after 
that hope had faded did the Gospel of John make Jesus say, “My kingdom is not 
of this world.”®’ Did he mean a spiritual condition, or a material utopia? At times 
he spoke of the Kingdom as a state of soul reached by the pure and sinless ™ 


—““the Kingdom of God is within you”;®? at other times he pictured it as a happy 


future society in which the apostles would be rulers, and those who had given or 
suffered for Christ’s sake would receive a hundredfold reward.” He seems to 
have thought of moral perfection as only metaphorically the Kingdom, as the 
preparation and price for the Kingdom, and as the condition of all saved souls in 
the Kingdom when realized.” 

When would the Kingdom come? Soon. “I will drink no more of the fruit of 
the vine until I drink it new in the Kingdom of God.”” “Ye shall not have gone 
over the cities of Israel,” he told his followers, “till the Son of Man is come.”” 
Later he deferred it a bit: “There be some standing here that shall not taste of 
death till they see the Son of Man coming in the Kingdom”;” and “this 
generation shall not pass till all these things be done.””° In more politic moments 
he warned his apostles: “Of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.”’® Certain signs would precede 
the coming: “wars and rumors of war . . . nation will rise against nation . . . there 
will be famines and earthquakes . . . many shall be offended, and . . . shall hate 
one another. Many false prophets will appear, many will be misled by them; and 
because of the increase of wickedness most men’s love will grow cold.”” 
Sometimes Jesus made the advent of the Kingdom depend and wait upon the 
conversion of man to God and justice; usually he made its coming an act of God, 
a sudden and miraculous gift of divine grace. 

Many have interpreted the Kingdom as a communist utopia, and have seen in 
Christ a social revolutionist.”* The Gospels provide some evidence for this view. 
Christ obviously scorned the man whose chief purpose in life is to amass money 
and luxuries.” He promised hunger and woe to the rich and filled, and comforted 
the poor with Beatitudes that pledged them the Kingdom. To the rich youth who 
asked what he should do besides keeping the commandments, Christ answered: 
“Sell your property, give your money to the poor, and . . . follow me.”°° 
Apparently the apostles interpreted the Kingdom as a revolutionary inversion of 
the existing relationships between the rich and the poor; we shall find them and 
the early Christians forming a communistic band which “had all things in 
common.”®! The charge on which Jesus was condemned was that he had plotted 
to make himself “King of the Jews.” 

But a conservative can also quote the New Testament to his purpose. Christ 
made a friend of Matthew, who continued to be an agent of the Roman power; 
he uttered no criticism of the civil government, took no known part in the Jewish 
movement for national liberation, and counseled a submissive gentleness hardly 
smacking of political revolution. He advised the Pharisees to “render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.”® 


His story of the man who, before going on a journey, “called on his slaves, and 
put his property in their hands,”® contains no complaint against interest or 
slavery, but takes these institutions for granted. Christ apparently approves of the 
slave who invested the ten minas ($600) that the master had entrusted to him, 
and made ten more; he disapproves of the slave who, left with one mina, held it 
in unproductive safekeeping against the master’s return; and he puts into the 
master’s mouth the hard saying that “to him who has, more will be given, and 
from him who has nothing, even that which he has will be taken away”**—an 
excellent summary of market operations, if not of world history. In another 
parable workers “grumbled at their employer,” who paid as much to one who 
had labored an hour as to those who had toiled all day; Christ makes the 
employer answer: “Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with my own?”® 
Jesus does not seem to have thought of ending poverty; “the poor ye have always 
with you.” He takes for granted, like all ancients, that a slave’s duty is to serve 
his master well; “blessed is the slave whom his master, retuming, finds 
performing his charge.”®° He is not concerned to attack existing economic or 
political institutions; on the contrary, he condemns those ardent souls who would 
“take the Kingdom of Heaven by storm.”®’ The revolution he sought was a far 
deeper one, without which reforms could only be superficial and transitory. If he 
could cleanse the human heart of selfish desire, cruelty, and lust, utopia would 
come of itself, and all those institutions that rise out of human greed and 
violence, and the consequent need for law, would disappear. Since this would be 
the profoundest of all revolutions, beside which all others would be mere coups 
d’état of class ousting class and exploiting in its turn, Christ was in this spiritual 
sense the greatest revolutionist in history. 

His achievement lay not in ushering in a new state, but in outlining an ideal 
morality. His ethical code was predicated on the early coming of the Kingdom, 
and was designed to make men worthy of entering it. Hence the Beatitudes, with 
their unprecedented exaltation of humility, poverty, gentleness, and peace; the 
counsel to turn the other cheek, and be as little children (no paragons of virtue!); 
the indifference to economic provision, property, government; the preference of 
celibacy to marriage; the command to abandon all family ties: these were not 
rules for ordinary life, they were a semimonastic regimen fitting men and 
women for election by God into an imminent Kingdom in which there would be 
no law, no marriage, no sexual relations, no property, and no war. Jesus praised 
those who “leave house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children,” even those 
“who make themselves eunuchs, for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake”;®° 
obviously this was intended for a devoted religious minority, not for a 
continuing society. It was an ethic limited in purpose but universal in its scope, 


for it applied the conception of brotherhood and the Golden Rule to foreigners 
and enemies as well as to neighbors and friends. It visioned a time when men 
would worship God not in temples but “in spirit and truth,” in every deed rather 
than in passing words. 

Were these moral ideas new? Nothing is new except arrangement. The central 
theme of Christ’s preaching—the coming Judgment and Kingdom—was already 
a century old among the Jews. The Law had long since inculcated brotherhood: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” said Leviticus; even “the stranger that 
dwelleth with you shall be unto you as one born among you, and thou shalt love 
him as thyself.”°° Exodus had commanded the Jews to do good to their enemies: 
a good Jew will restore the straying ox or ass even of the “enemy that hateth 
thee.”°*' The prophets, too, had ranked a good life above all ritual; and Isaiah” 
and Hosea®’ had begun to change Yahveh from a Lord of Hosts into a God of 
Love. Hillel, like Confucius, had phrased the Golden Rule. We must not hold it 
against Jesus that he inherited and used the rich moral lore of his people. 

For a long time Christ thought of himself purely as a Jew, sharing the ideas of 
the prophets, continuing their work, and preaching like them only to Jews. In 
dispatching his disciples to spread his gospel he sent them only to Jewish cities; 
“go not into the way of the gentiles, nor into the city of the Samaritans”;*° hence 
the apostles, after his death, hesitated to bring the Good News to the “heathen” 
world.?” When he met the Samaritan woman at the well he told her, “Salvation is 
of the Jews”**—though we must not judge him from words perhaps put into his 
mouth by one who was not present, and who wrote sixty years after the event. 
When a Canaanite woman asked him to heal her daughter, he at first refused, 
saying “I was sent only to the lost sheep of Israel.””? He told the leper whom he 
had cured to “go to the priest and . . . offer the gift that Moses prescribed.”!” 
“Do everything that the scribes and Pharisees tell you, and observe it all; but do 
not do as they do.”'®' In suggesting modifications and mitigations of the Judaic 
Law Jesus, like Hillel, did not think that he was overthrowing it; “I came not to 
destroy the Law of Moses but to fulfill it.”"’ “It is easier for heaven and earth to 
pass away than for one tittle Y" of the Law to fail.”!°°V™" 

Nevertheless, he transformed everything by the force of his character and his 
feeling. He added to the Law the injunction to prepare for the Kingdom by a life 
of justice, kindliness, and simplicity. He hardened the Law in matters of sex and 
divorce,’ but softened it toward a readier forgiveness,'°° and reminded the 
Pharisees that the Sabbath was made for man.'°’ He relaxed the code of diet and 
cleanliness, and omitted certain fasts. He brought religion back from ritual to 
righteousness, and condemned conspicuous prayers, showy charities, and ornate 


funerals. He left the impression, at times, that the Judaic Law would be 
abrogated by the coming of the Kingdom.' 

Jews of all sects except the Essenes opposed his innovations, and especially 
resented his assumption of authority to forgive sins and to speak in the name of 
God. They were shocked to see him associate with the hated employees of 
Rome, and with women of low repute. The priests of the Temple and the 
members of the Sanhedrin watched his activity with suspicion; like Herod with 
John, they saw in it the semblance or cover of a political revolution; they feared 
lest the Roman procurator should accuse them of neglecting their responsibility 
for maintaining social order. They were a bit frightened by Christ’s promise to 
destroy the Temple, and not quite sure that it was only a metaphor. For his part 
Christ denounced them in sharp and bitter terms: 


The scribes and Pharisees . . . put heavy loads of the Law upon men’s shoulders, but they will 
not lift a finger to move them. They do everything they do to have men see it. They wear wide 
Scripture texts as charms, and large tassels, and they like the best places at dinners and the front 
seats in the synagogues. . . . But alas for you hypocritical scribes and Pharisees . . . you blind 
guides . . . blind fools! .. . You let the weightier matters of the Law go—justice, mercy, and 
integrity. .. . You clean the outside of the cup and the dish, but inside they are full of greed and 
self-indulgence. . . . You hypocritical scribes and Pharisees are like whitewashed tombs! .. . 
Outwardly you appear to men to be upright, but within you are full of hypocrisy and wickedness. . 
.. You are descended from the murderers of the prophets. Go on and fill up the measure of your 


forefathers’ guilt! You serpents! You brood of snakes! How can you escape being sentenced to 


the pit? . .. The publicans and the harlots go into the Kingdom of God before you. 199 


Was Jesus just to the Pharisees? Probably there were some among them who 
deserved this castigation, many who, like numberless Christians a few centuries 
later, substituted outward piety for inward grace. But there were also many 
Pharisees who agreed that the Law should be softened and humanized.''® Very 
likely a large number of the sect were sincere men, reasonably decent and 
honorable, who felt that the ceremonial laws neglected by Jesus should be 
judged not in themselves but as part of a code that served to hold the Jews 
together, in pride and decency, amid a hostile world. Some of the Pharisees 
sympathized with Jesus, and came to warn him that plots were being made to kill 
him.'"' Nicodemus, one of the defenders of Jesus, was a rich Pharisee. 

The final break came from Jesus’ growing conviction and _ clear 
announcement that he was the Messiah. At first his followers had looked upon 
him as the successor to John the Baptist; gradually they came to believe that he 
was the long-awaited Redeemer who would raise Israel out of Roman bondage 
and establish the reign of God on earth. “Lord,” they asked him, “will you at this 
time restore the kingdom to Israel?”''* He put them off by saying, “It is not for 
you to know the times and seasons which the Father has set”; and he gave an 


equally vague answer to emissaries of the Baptist who asked him, “Art thou he 
that was to come?” To turn his followers from their conception of him as a 
political Messiah, he repudiated all claim to Davidic descent.''? Gradually, 
however, the intense expectatioris of his followers, and his discovery of his 
unusual psychic powers, seem to have persuaded him that he had been sent by 
God, not to restore the sovereignty of Judea, but to prepare men for the reign of 
God on earth. He did not (in the synoptic Gospels) identify or equate himself 
with the Father. “Why do you call me good?” he asked; “there is none good but 
one, that is God.”''* “Not as I will,” he prayed in Gethsemane, “but as thou 
wilt.”''? He took the phrase “Son of Man,” which Daniel''® had made a synonym 
for the Messiah, used it at first without clearly meaning himself, and ended by 
applying it to himself in such statements as “The Son of Man is master of the 
Sabbath”!'!’—which seemed high blasphemy to the Pharisees. He called God 
“Father” at times in no exclusive sense; occasionally, however, he spoke of “my 
Father,” apparently signifying that he was the son of God in an especial manner 
or degree.'!® For a long time he forbade the disciples to call him the Messiah; but 
at Caesarea Philippi he approved Peter’s recognition of him as “the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.”''? When, on the last Monday before his death, he 
approached Jerusalem to make a final appeal to the people, “the whole throng of 
his disciples” greeted him with the words, “Blessed is the king who comes in the 
name of the Lord”; and when some Pharisees asked him to reprove this 
salutation, he answered, “I tell you, if they keep silence, the stones will cry 
out.”'*? The Fourth Gospel reports that the crowd hailed him as “King of 
Israel.”'?! Apparently his followers still thought of him as a political Messiah, 
who would overthrow the Roman power and make Judea supreme. It was these 
acclamations that doomed Christ to a revolutionist’s death. 


V. DEATH AND TRANSFIGURATION 


The Feast of the Passover was at hand, and great numbers of Jews were 
gathering in Jerusalem to offer sacrifice in the Temple. The outer court of the 
shrine was noisy with vendors selling doves and other sacrificial animals, and 
with money-changers offering locally acceptable currency for the idolatrous 
coins of the Roman realm. Visiting the Temple on the day after his entry into the 
city, Jesus was shocked by the clamor and commercialism of the booths. In a 
burst of indignation he and his followers overthrew the tables of the money- 
changers and the dove merchants, scattered their coins on the ground, and with 
“a scourge of rods” drove the traders from the court. For several days thereafter 


he taught in the Temple, unhindered; '** but at night he left Jerusalem and stayed 
on the Mount of Olives, fearing arrest or assassination. 

The agents of the government—civil and ecclesiastical, Roman and Jewish— 
had kept watch on him probably from the time when he had taken up the mission 
of John the Baptist. His failure to secure a large following had inclined them to 
ignore him; but his enthusiastic reception in Jerusalem seems to have set the 
Jewish leaders wondering whether this excitement, working upon the emotional 
and patriotic Passover throngs, might flare up into an untimely and futile revolt 
against the Roman power, and issue in the suppression of all self-government 
and religious freedom in Judea. The high priest called a meeting of the 
Sanhedrin, and expressed the opinion “that one man should die for the people, 
instead of the whole nation being destroyed.”'*? The majority agreed with him, 
and the Council ordered the arrest of Christ. 

Some news of this decision seems to have reached Jesus, perhaps through 
members of the Sanhedrin minority. On the fourteenth day of the Jewish month 
of Nisan (our April third), probably in the year 30,’ Jesus and his apostles ate 
the Seder, or Passover supper, in the home of a friend in Jerusalem. They looked 
to the Master to free himself by his miraculous powers; he, on the contrary, 
accepted his fate, and perhaps hoped that his death would be received by God as 
a sacrificial atonement for the sins of his people.'** He had been informed that 
one of the Twelve was conspiring to betray him; and at this last supper he openly 
accused Judas Iscariot.“ In accord with Jewish ritual Jesus blessed (in Greek, 
eucharistisae) the wine that he gave the apostles to drink; and then they sang 
together the Jewish ritual song Hallel.'*’ He told them, says John, that he would 
be with them “only a little longer. ... I give you a new command: Love one 
another. . . . Let not your hearts be troubled. Believe in God and believe in me. 
In my Father’s house are many mansions ... I go to prepare a place for you.”!”° It 
seems quite credible that in so solemn a moment he should ask them to repeat 
this supper periodically (as Jewish custom required), in commemoration of him; 
and not improbable that, with Oriental intensity of feeling and imagery, he asked 
them to think of the bread they ate as his body, and of the wine they drank as his 
blood. 

That night, we are told, the little band hid in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
outside Jerusalem. There a detachment of Temple’”’ police found them, and 
arrested Jesus. He was taken first to the house of Annas, a former high priest, 
then to that of Caiaphas; according to Mark the “Council”’—probably a 
committee of the Sanhedrin—had already gathered there. Various witnesses 
testified against him, especially recalling his threat to destroy the Temple. When 
Caiaphas asked him whether he was “the Messiah, the Son of God,” Jesus is 


reported to have answered “I am he.”!”° In the morning the Sanhedrin met, found 
him guilty of blasphemy (then a capital crime), and decided to bring him before 
the Roman procurator, who had come to Jerusalem to keep an eye on the 
Passover crowds. 

Pontius Pilate was a hard man, who would later be summoned to Rome, 
accused of extortion and cruelty,'*' and removed from office. Nevertheless, it did 
not seem to him that this mild-mannered preacher was a real danger to the state. 
“Are you the King of the Jews?” he asked. Jesus, says Matthew,'* answered 
ambiguously, “You have said it (sU eipas).” Such details, reported presumably 
from hearsay and long after the event, must be held suspect; if we accept the text 
we must conclude that Jesus had resolved to die, and that Paul’s theory of 
atonement had some support in Christ. John quotes Jesus as adding: “For this I 
was born ... to give testimony for the truth.” “What is truth?” asked the 
procurator'’’—a question perhaps due to the metaphysical propensities of the 
Fourth Gospel, but well revealing the chasm between the sophisticated and 
cynical culture of the Roman and the warm and trustful idealism of the Jew. In 
any case, after Christ’s confession, the law required conviction, and Pilate 
reluctantly issued the sentence of death. 

Crucifixion was a Roman, not a Jewish, form of punishment. It was usually 
preceded by scourging, which, carried out thoroughly, left the body a mass of 
swollen and bloody flesh. The Roman soldiers crowned Christ with a wreath of 
thorns, mocking his royalty as “King of the Jews,” and placed upon his cross an 
inscription in Aramaic, Greek, and Latin: lesus Nazarathaeus Rex loudaeorum. 
Whether or not Christ was a revolutionist he was obviously condemned as one 
by Rome; Tacitus, too, understood the matter so.'** A small crowd, such as could 
gather in Pilate’s courtyard, had called for Christ’s execution; now, however, as 
he climbed the hill of Golgotha, “he was followed by a great crowd of the 
people,” says Luke,'’? and of women who beat their breasts and mourned for 
him. Quite clearly the condemnation did not have the approval of the Jewish 
people. 

All who cared to witness the horrible spectacle were free to do so; the 
Romans, who thought it necessary to rule by terror, chose, for capital offenses by 
other than Roman citizens, what Cicero called “the most cruel and hideous of 
tortures.”'°° The offender’s hands and feet were bound (seldom nailed) to the 
wood; a projecting block supported the backbone or the feet; unless mercifully 
killed, the victim would linger there for two or three days, suffering the agony of 
immobility, unable to brush away the insects that fed upon his naked flesh, and 
slowly losing strength until the heart failed and brought an end. Even the 
Romans sometimes pitied the victim, and offered him a stupefying drink. The 


cross, we are told, was raised “at the third hour’—i.e., at nine in the morning. 
Mark reports that two robbers were crucified with Jesus, and “reviled him”;'°’ 
Luke assures us that one of them prayed to him.'’* Of all the apostles only John 
was present; with him were three Marys—Christ’s mother, her sister Mary, and 
Mary Magdalene; “there were also some women watching from a distance.”'”° 
Following the Roman custom,'*’ the soldiers divided the garments of the dying 
men; and as Christ had but one, they cast lots for it. Possibly we have here an 
interpolated remembrance of Psalm xx, 18: “They part my garments among 
them, and cast lots upon my vesture.” The same Psalm begins with the words: 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?”—and this is the desperately 
human utterance that Mark and Matthew attribute to the dying Christ. Can it be 
that in those bitter moments the great faith that had sustained him before Pilate 
faded into black doubt? Luke, perhaps finding such words repugnant to the 
theology of Paul, substitutes for them: “Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit”—which in turn echoes Psalm xxxI, 5 with suspicious accuracy. 

A soldier, pitying Christ’s thirst, held up to his mouth a sponge soaked in sour 
wine. Jesus drank, and said, “It is consummated.” At the ninth hour—at three in 
the afternoon—he “cried out with a loud voice, and gave up the ghost.” Luke 
adds—again revealing the sympathy of the Jewish populace—that “all the 
people that came together to that sight . . . smote their breasts and returned” to 
the town.'“' Two kindly and influential Jews, having secured Pilate’s permission, 
took the body down from the cross, embalmed it with aloes and myrrh, and 
placed it in a tomb. 


Was he really dead? The two robbers beside him were still alive; their legs 
were broken by the soldiers so that the weight of the body would hang upon the 
hands, constricting the circulation and soon stopping the heart. This was not 
done in Jesus’ case, though we are told that a soldier pierced his breast with a 
lance, drawing forth first blood and then lymph. Pilate expressed surprise that a 
man should die after six hours of crucifixion; he gave his consent to Christ’s 
removal from the cross only when the centurion in charge assured him of 
Christ’s death. 

Two days later Mary Magdalene, whose love of Jesus partook of that nervous 
intensity which characterized all her feelings, visited the tomb with “Mary the 
mother of James, and Salome.” They found it empty. “Frightened and yet 
overjoyed,” they ran to tell the news to the disciples. On the way they met one 
whom they thought to be Jesus; they bowed down before him and clasped his 
feet. We can imagine the hopeful incredulity with which their report was 
greeted; the thought that Jesus had triumphed over death, and had thereby 


proved himself Messiah and Son of God, filled the “Galileans” with such 
excitement that they were ready for any miracle and any revelation. That same 
day, we are told, Christ appeared to two disciples on the road to Emmaus, talked 
with them, and ate with them; for a long time “they were prevented from 
recognizing him”; but when “he took the bread and blessed it . . . their eyes were 
opened, and they knew him, and he vanished from them.”!? The disciples went 
back to Galilee, and soon thereafter “saw him and bowed down before him, 
though some were in doubt.”'*’ While they were fishing they saw Christ join 
them; they cast their nets, and drew in a great haul.'* 

Forty days after his appearance to Mary Magdalene, says the beginning of the 
Book of Acts, Christ ascended physically into heaven. The idea of a saint being 
so “translated” into the sky in body and life was familiar to the Jews; they told it 
of Moses, Enoch, Elijah, and Isaiah. The Master went as mystically as he had 
come; but most of the disciples seem to have been sincerely convinced that he 
had, after his crucifixion, been with them in the flesh. “They went back with 
great joy to Jerusalem,” says Luke,'* “and were constantly in the Temple, 
blessing God.” 


I Quoted on p. 281. 


II In 1897 and 1903 Grenfell and Hunt discovered in the ruins of Oxyrhynchus, in Egypt, twelve fragments 
of logia loosely corresponding to passages in the Gospels. These papyri are not older than the third century, 
but they may be copies of older manuscripts. 


III Says a great Jewish scholar, perhaps too strongly: “If we had ancient sources like those in the Gospels 
for the history of Alexander or Caesar, we should not cast any doubt upon them whatsoever.”—Klausner, J., 
From Jesus to Paul, 260. 


IV Critics suspect Matthew and Luke of choosing Bethlehem to strengthen the claim that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and descended, as Jewish prophecy required, from David—whose family had dwelt in Bethlehem; 
but the suspicion falls far short of proof. 


V Ashoka had sent his Buddhist missionaries as far west as Egypt and Cyrene; * very likely, therefore, to 
the Near East. 


VI John, vil, 52 f. The episode is found also in some old manuscripts of Mark and Luke; it was expunged 
from later texts, perhaps through fear of encouraging immorality.” 


VII A vowel point placed over a Hebrew consonant. 


vl These passages may have been interpolated by Judaic Christians anxious to discredit Paul; '* but we may 
not arbitrarily assume so. 


IX There is much dispute about the duration of Christ’s mission, and the year of his death. We have seen 
Luke dating Christ’s baptism in the year 28-29. The chronology of Paul, as based upon his own statements 


in Galatians 1-11, the chronology of the procurators who tried him, and the tradition of his death in 64, 
apparently require the dating of Paul’s conversion in 31. Cf. Chapter XX VII. 


X Many arguments have been raised against the story of Judas,'” but they are unconvincing.'*° 


CHAPTER XXVII 


The Apostles 


A.D. 30-95 


I. PETER 


CuristiAnity arose out of Jewish apocalyptic—esoteric revelations of the 
coming Kingdom; it derived its impetus from the personality and vision of 
Christ; it gained strength from the belief in his resurrection, and the promise of 
eternal life; it received doctrinal form in the theology of Paul; it grew by the 
absorption of pagan faith and ritual; it became a triumphant Church by 
inheriting the organizing patterns and genius of Rome. 

The apostles were apparently unanimous in believing that Christ would soon 
return to establish the Kingdom of Heaven on earth.’ “The end of all things is 
near,” says the first epistle of Peter; “be serious and collected, therefore, and 
pray.”’ “Children,” says the first epistle of John, “it is the last hour. You have 
heard that Antichrist was coming, and many Antichrists” (Nero, Vespasian, 
Domitian?) “have indeed appeared. So we may be sure that it is the last hour.”* 
The belief in the Messianic mission, bodily resurrection, and earthly return of 
Christ formed the basic faith of early Christianity. This creed did not prevent the 
apostles from continuing to accept Judaism. “Day after day,” says Acts, “they all 
went regularly to the Temple”; ° they obeyed the dietetic and ceremonial laws; ° 
they proclaimed their faith at first only to Jews, and often preached it in the 
Temple courts.’ 

They believed that they had received from Christ or the Holy Spirit 
miraculous powers of inspiration, healing, and speech. Many sick and infirm 
persons came to them; some were cured, says Mark,® by anointing with oil— 
always a popular treatment in the East. The author of Acts draws a touching 
picture of the trustful communism in which these early Christians lived: 


There was but one heart and soul in the multitude who had become believers, and not one of 
them claimed anything that belonged to him as his own, but they shared everything they had with 
one another. .. . No one among them was in any want, for any who owned lands or houses would 
sell them and bring the proceeds and put them at the disposal of the Apostles; then they were 


shared with everyone in proportion to his need.” 


As the number of proselytes increased, the apostles, by a laying on of hands, 
ordained seven deacons to administer the affairs of the community. For some 
time the Jewish authorities tolerated the sect as small and harmless; but as the 
“Nazarenes” multiplied in a few years from 120 to 8000,'° the priests became 
alarmed. Peter and others were arrested and questioned by the Sanhedrin; the 
Sadducees wished to condemn them to death, but a Pharisee named Gamaliel— 
probably the teacher of Paul—advised a suspended judgment; as a compromise 
the prisoners were flogged and released. A little later (A.D. 30?) Stephen, one of 
the ordained deacons, was summoned before the Sanhedrin on the charge that he 
had “used abusive language about Moses and about God.”'' He defended 
himself with reckless vehemence: 


You stubborn people, with heathen hearts and ears, you are always opposing the Holy Spirit, 
just as your forefathers did! Which of the prophets did not your forefathers persecute? They killed 
the men who foretold the coming of the righteous one, whom you have now betrayed and killed— 


you who had the Law given you by angels, and did not obey it! aa 


The Sanhedrin, in a rage, had him dragged outside the city and stoned to death. 
A young Pharisee named Saul aided the attack; thereafter he went from house to 
house in Jerusalem, seized adherents of “the Way,” and put them in jail.’ 


The Jewish converts of Greek name and culture, who had had Stephen as 
their leader, fled to Samaria and Antioch, where they established strong 
Christian communities. Most of the apostles, apparently spared in this 
persecution because they still observed the Law, remained in Jerusalem with the 
Judaic Christians. While Peter carried the Gospel to the towns of Judea, James 
“the Just,” “the brother of the Lord,” became the head of the now reduced and 
impoverished church in Jerusalem. James practiced the Law in all its severity, 
and rivaled the Essenes in asceticism; he ate no meat, drank no wine, had only 
one garment, and never cut his hair or beard. For eleven years, under his 
guidance, the Christians were left undisturbed. About 41 another James, the son 
of Zebedee, was beheaded; Peter was arrested, but escaped. In 62 James the Just 
was himself put to death. Four years later the Jews revolted against Rome. The 
Jerusalem Christians, too convinced of the coming “end of the world” to care 
about politics, left the city and established themselves in pagan and pro-Roman 
Pella, on the farther bank of the Jordan. From that hour Judaism and Christianity 
parted. The Jews accused the Christians of treason and cowardice, and the 
Christians hailed the destruction of the Temple by Titus as a fulfillment of 
Christ’s prophecy. Mutual hatred enflamed the two faiths, and wrote some of 
their most pious literature. 


Thereafter Judaic Christianity waned in number and power, and yielded the 
new religion to be transformed by the Greek mind. Galilee, where Christ had 
lived nearly all his life, and where the Magdalene and the other women who had 
been among the first to follow him were now lost in obscurity, turned a deaf ear 
to the preachers who proclaimed the Nazarene as the Son of God. The Jews, who 
thirsted for liberty, and reminded themselves daily that “the Lord is One,” were 
repelled by a Messiah who ignored their struggle for independence, and were 
scandalized by the announcement that a god had been born in a cave or stable in 
one of their villages. Judaic Christianity survived for five centuries in a little 
group of Syriac Christians called Ebionim (“the poor”), who practiced Christian 
poverty and the full Jewish Law. At the end of the second century the Church 
condemned them as heretics. 


Meanwhile the apostles and disciples had spread the Good News, chiefly 
among the Jews of the Dispersion,’* from Damascus to Rome. Philip made 
converts in Samaria and Caesarea, John developed a strong church in Ephesus, 
and Peter preached in the cities of Syria. Like most of the apostles, Peter took a 
“sister” with him on his missions to serve as his wife and aide.'? He healed the 
sick so successfully that at Samaria a magician, Simon Magus, offered him 
money for a share in his mysterious powers. At Joppa he raised Tabitha from 
apparent death; at Caesarea he won a Roman centurion to Christianity. A vision, 
says the Book of Acts, convinced him that he should accept pagan as well as 
Jewish converts; and from this time forward, with some amiable vacillations, he 
contented himself with baptizing, rather than also circumcizing, non-Jewish 
proselytes. We feel some of the ardor of these early missionaries in the first 
epistle of Peter: 


Peter, an apostle of Jesus Christ, to those [Christian Jews] who are scattered as foreigners over 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia . .. God bless you and give you perfect peace. . . 
. My dearly beloved, I pray you as aliens and exiles, to live upright lives among the gentiles so 
that . . . they may, from observing the uprightness of your conduct, come to praise God... . 
Submit to all human authority for the Master’s sake. . . . Live like free men, but do not make your 
freedom an excuse for wrong doing. . . . Servants, be submissive to your masters, and perfectly 
respectful to them; not only to those who are kind and considerate, but also to those who are 
unreasonable. You married women, likewise, must be submissive to your husbands, so that any 
who refuse to believe . .. may be won over when they see how chaste and submissive you are. 
You must not adopt the external attractions of arranging your hair or wearing jewelry; you must 
be a quiet and gentle spirit. You married men also must be considerate to your wives; show 


deference to women as the weaker sex, sharing the gift of life with you. . . . Return not evil for 


evil. ... Above all keep your love for one another strong, for love covers a multitude of sins.1® 


We do not know when and by what stages Peter made his way to Rome. 
Jerome (ca. 390) dates his first arrival there as early as 42. The tradition that he 
played a leading role in establishing the Christian community in the capital has 
survived all criticism.'’ Lactantius speaks of Peter’s coming to Rome in Nero’s 
reign;'® probably the apostle visited the city on divers occasions. He free and 
Paul in prison labored as rivals to win converts there, until both of them suffered 
martyrdom, perhaps in the same year 64.'° Origen reports that Peter “was 
crucified head downward, for he had asked that he might suffer that way,”?° 
perhaps hoping that in that position death would come sooner, or (said the 
opinion of the faithful) holding himself unworthy to die in the same manner as 
Christ. Ancient texts testify that his wife was killed with him and that he had to 
see her led to execution.*’ A later story named Nero’s Circus, on the Vatican 
field, as the place of his death. Over the site the Cathedral of St. Peter rose, and 
claimed to enshrine his bones. 

His missions in Asia Minor and Rome must have helped to preserve many 
Judaic elements in Christianity. Through him and the other apostles it inherited 
Jewish monotheism, puritanism, and eschatology. Through them and Paul the 
Old Testament became the only Bible that first-century Christianity knew. Till 
70 Christianity was preached chiefly in synagogues or among Jews. The form, 
ceremony, and vestments of Hebrew worship passed down into Christian ritual. 
The Paschal lamb of sacrifice was sublimated in the Agnus Dei—the expiatory 
Lamb of God—of the Catholic Mass. The appointment of elders (presbyteri, 
priests) to govern the churches was adopted from Jewish methods of 
administering the synagogue. Many Judaic festivals—e.g., Passover and 
Pentecost—were accepted into the Christian calendar, however altered in content 
and date. The Jewish Dispersion aided the rapid dissemination of Christianity; 
the frequent movement of Jews from city to city, and their connections 
throughout the Empire, co-operated with commerce, Roman roads, and the 
Roman peace, to open a path for the Christian faith. In Christ and Peter 
Christianity was Jewish; in Paul it became half Greek; in Catholicism it became 
half Roman. In Protestantism the Judaic element and emphasis were restored. 


II. PAUL 


1. The Persecutor 


The founder of Christian theology was born at Tarsus, in Cilicia, about the 
tenth year of our era. His father was a Pharisee, and brought up the youth in the 


fervent principles of that sect; the Apostle of the Gentiles never ceased to 
consider himself a Pharisee, even after he had rejected the Judaic Law. The 
father was also a Roman citizen, and transmitted the precious franchise to his 
son. Probably the name Paul was the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew Saul, so 
that both names belonged to the apostle from infancy.** He did not receive a 
classical education, for no Pharisee would have permitted such outright 
Hellenism in his son, and no man with Greek training would have written the 
bad Greek of the Epistles. Nevertheless, he learned to speak the language with 
sufficient fluency to address an Athenian audience, and he occasionally referred 
to famous passages in Greek literature. We may believe that some Stoic theology 
and ethics passed from the university environment of Tarsus into the Christianity 
of Paul. So he uses the Stoic term pneuma (breath) for what his English 
translators call spirit. Like most Greek cities, Tarsus had followers of the Orphic 
or other mystery religions, who believed that the god they worshiped had died 
for them, had risen from the grave, and would, if appealed to by lively faith and 
proper ritual, save them from Hades, and share with them his gift of eternal and 
blessed life.’ The mystery religions prepared the Greeks for Paul, and Paul for 
the Greeks. 

After the youth had learned the trade of tentmaking, and had received 
instruction in the local synagogue, his father sent him to Jerusalem, where, Paul 
tells us, he was “educated at the feet of Gamaliel according to the strict manner 
of the Law.”** Gamaliel was reputedly the grandson of Hillel; he succeeded 
Hillel as president of the Sanhedrin, and carried on the tradition of interpreting 
the Law with a lenient regard for the frailty of mankind. Stricter Pharisees were 
shocked to find him gazing appreciatively even upon pagan women.” He was so 
learned that the Jews, who keenly honor scholarship, called him “the beauty of 
the Law,” and gave to him first, as to only six men after him, the title of rabban, 
“our master.” From him and others Paul learned that shrewd and subtle, 
sometimes casuistic and sophistical, manner of Biblical interpretation which was 
to disport itself in the Talmud. Despite Paul’s initiation into Hellenism he 
remained to the end a Jew in mind and character, uttered no doubt of the Torah’s 
inspiration, and proudly maintained the divine election of the Jews as the 
medium of man’s salvation. 

He describes himself as “insignificant in appearance,”*° and adds: “to keep 
me from being too much elated, a bitter physical affliction was sent me”;*’ he 
does not further specify. Tradition pictured him at fifty as a bent and bald and 
bearded ascetic, with vast forehead, pale face, stern countenance, and piercing 
eyes; Diirer imagined him so in one of the greatest drawings of all time; but in 
truth these representations are literature and art, not history. 


His mind was of a type frequent among Jews: penetrating and passionate 
rather than genial and urbane; emotional and imaginative rather than objective 
and impartial; he was powerful in action because he was narrow in thought. 
Even more than Spinoza he was a “God-intoxicated man,” consumed with 
religious enthusiasm in the literal sense of this word—holding “a god within.” 
He believed himself divinely inspired, and endowed with the ability to work 
miracles. He was also a practical soul, capable of laborious organization, 
impatiently patient in founding and preserving Christian communities. As in so 
many men, his faults and virtues were near allied and mutually indispensable. He 
was impetuous and courageous, dogmatic and decisive, domineering and 
energetic, fanatical and creative, proud before man and humble before God, 
violently wrathful and capable of the tenderest love. He advised his followers to 
“bless them that persecute you,” but he could hope that his enemies—“the party 
of circumcision” —“would get themselves emasculated.”*® He knew his failings, 
struggled against them, and begged his converts to “put up with a little folly 
from me.”*? The postscript to his first epistle to the Corinthians sums him up: 
“This farewell I, Paul, add in my own hand. A curse upon anyone who has no 
love for the Lord! Lord, come quickly! The blessing of the Lord Jesus be with 
you! My love be with you all.” He was what he had to be to do what he did. 

He began by attacking Christianity in the name of Judaism, and ended by 
rejecting Judaism in the name of Christ; at every moment he was an apostle. 
Shocked by Stephen’s disrespect for the Law, he joined in killing him, and led 
the first persecution of Christians in Jerusalem. Hearing that the new faith had 
made converts in Damascus, he obtained authorization from the high priest to go 
there, arrest all “who belonged to the Way,” and bring them in chains to 
Jerusalem (A.D. 31?).°° It may be that the fervor of his persecution was due to 
secret doubts; he could be cruel, but not without remorse; possibly the vision of 
Stephen stoned to death, perhaps even some youthful glimpse of Golgotha, 
troubled his memory and his journey, and fevered his imagination. As his party 
neared Damascus, says the Acts, 


a sudden light flashed upon him from heaven, and he fell to the ground. Then he heard a 
voice saying to him, “Saul, Saul, why do you persecute me?” “Who are you, sir?” he asked. 
“T am Jesus,”. . . said the voice. . . . Saul’s fellow-travelers stood speechless, for they heard 
the voice but could not see anyone. When he got up from the ground and opened his eyes he 


could see nothing. They had to take him by the hand and lead him into Damascus. For three 


days he could not see.?! 


No one can say what natural processes underlay this pivotal experience The 
fatigue of a long journey, the strength of the desert sun, perhaps a stroke of heat 


lightning in the sky, acting by accumulation upon a frail and possibly epileptic 
body, and a mind tortured by doubt and guilt, may have brought to culmination 
the half-conscious process by which the passionate denier became the ablest 
preacher of Stephen’s Christ. His Greek environment in Tarsus had spoken of a 
Soter or Saviour who redeemed mankind; his Jewish lore had told of a Messiah 
to come; how could he be sure that this mysterious and fascinating Jesus, for 
whom men were ready to die, was not the promised one? When, weak and still 
blind at the end of his journey, he felt upon his face the kindly, soothing hands of 
a converted Jew, “something like scales dropped from his eyes, and his sight was 
restored; he got up and was baptized, and after taking some food, regained his 
strength.”** A few days later he entered the synagogues of Damascus, and told 
their congregations that Jesus was the Son of God. 


2. The Missionary 


The governor of Damascus, urged by the offended Jews, issued an order for 
Paul’s arrest; Paul’s new friends lowered him in a basket over the city walls. For 
three years, he tells us, he preached Christ in the hamlets of Arabia. Returning to 
Jerusalem, he won the forgiveness and friendship of Peter, and lived with him 
for a while. Most of the apostles distrusted him, but Barnabas, himself a recent 
convert, gave him a cordial hand, and persuaded the Jerusalem church to 
commission its persecutor as a bearer of the Good News that the Messiah had 
come and would soon establish the Kingdom. The Greek-speaking Jews to 
whom he brought the Gospel tried to kill him, and the apostles, perhaps fearing 
that his ardor would endanger them all, sent him to Tarsus. 

For eight years he was lost to history in his native city; and perhaps again he 
felt the influence of the mystic salvation theology popular among the Greeks. 
Then Barnabas came and asked his aid in ministering to the church at Antioch. 
Working together (43-44?), they made so many converts that Antioch soon led 
all other cities in the number of its Christians. There for the first time the 
“Believers,” “Disciples,” “Brethren,” or “Saints,” as they had called themselves, 
received from the pagans, perhaps in scorn, the name Christianoi—followers of 
the Messiah or Anointed One. There too, for the first time, gentiles (i.e., people 
of the gentes or nations) were won to the new faith. Most of these were “God- 
fearers,” predominantly women, who had already accepted the monotheism, and 
in some part the ritual, of the Jews. 

The Antioch converts were not as poor as those in Jerusalem; a considerable 
minority belonged to the merchant class. With the enthusiasm of a youthful and 
growing movement, they raised a fund to spread the Gospel. The elders of the 


church “laid their hands upon” Barnabas and Paul, and sent them out on what 
history, unduly belittling Barnabas, calls the “first missionary journey of Saint 
Paul” (45-472). They sailed to Cyprus, and met with encouraging success among 
the many Jews of that island. From Paphos they took ship to Perga in Pamphylia, 
and traveled over dangerous mountain roads to Antioch in Pisidia. The 
synagogue gave them a courteous hearing; but when they began to preach to 
gentiles as well, the orthodox Jews persuaded the municipal officers to banish 
the missionaries. Similar difficulties developed at Iconium; and at Lystra Paul 
was stoned, dragged out of the town, and left for dead. Still “full of the joy of the 
Holy Spirit,” Paul and Barnabas carried the Gospel to Derbe. Then they returned 
by the same route to Perga, and sailed to Syrian Antioch. There they found 
themselves faced by the most crucial problem in the history of Christianity. 

For some leading disciples of Jerusalem, hearing that the two preachers were 
accepting gentile converts without requiring circumcision, had come to Antioch 
“to teach the brethren that unless they were circumcized as Moses prescribed, 
they could not be saved.”** To the Jew circumcision was not so much a ritual of 
health as a holy symbol of his people’s ancient covenant with God; and the 
Christian Jew was appalled at the thought of breaking that covenant. For their 
part Paul and Barnabas realized that if these emissaries had their way, 
Christianity would never be accepted by any significant number of gentiles; it 
would remain “a Jewish heresy” (as Heine was to call it), and would fade out in 
a century. They went down to Jerusalem (50?) and fought the matter out with the 
apostles, nearly all of whom were still faithful worshipers in the Temple. James 
was reluctant to consent; Peter defended the two missionaries; finally it was 
agreed that pagan proselytes should be required only to abstain from immorality 
and from the eating of sacrificial or strangled animals.** Apparently Paul eased 
the way by promising financial support for the impoverished community at 
Jerusalem from the swelling funds of the Antioch church.* 

The issue, however, was too vital to be so easily laid. A second group of 
orthodox Jewish Christians came from Jerusalem to Antioch, found Peter eating 
with gentiles, and persuaded him to separate himself, with the converted Jews, 
from the uncircumcized proselytes. We do not know Peter’s side of this episode; 
Paul tells us that “he withstood Peter to his face” at Antioch,*° and accused him 
of hypocrisy; perhaps Peter had merely wished, like Paul, to be “all things to all 
men.” 

Probably in the year 50 Paul left on his second missionary journey. He had 
quarreled with Barnabas, who now disappeared from history in his native 
Cyprus. Revisiting his churches in Asia Minor, Paul attached to himself at Lystra 
a young disciple named Timothy, whom he came to love with a profound 


affection that had long been starved for an object. Together they went through 
Phrygia and Galatia as far north as Alexandria Troas. Here Paul made the 
acquaintance of Luke, an uncircumcized proselyte to Judaism, a man of good 
mind and heart, probably the author of the Third Gospel and the Book of Acts— 
both designed to soften the conflicts that from the beginning marked the history 
of Christianity. From Troas Paul, Timothy, and another aide, Silas, sailed to 
Macedonia, for the first time touching European soil. At Philippi, where Antony 
had conquered Brutus, Paul and Silas were arrested as disturbers of the peace, 
were scourged and jailed, but were freed on the discovery that they were Roman 
citizens. Passing on to Thessalonica, Paul went to the synagogue, and for three 
Sabbaths preached to the Jews. A few were convinced, and organized a church; 
others roused the town against Paul on the ground that he was proclaiming a new 
king; and his friends had to spirit him away to Beraea during the night. There 
“the Jews received the message with great eagerness”; but the Thessalonians 
came to denounce Paul as an enemy of Judaism, and he took ship for Athens 
(512), discouraged and alone. 

Here, in the heart of pagan religion, science, and philosophy, he found 
himself quite friendless. There were few Jews to give him a hearing; he had to 
take his stand in the market place, like any modern haranguer of city crowds, and 
compete with a dozen rivals for passing ears. Some listeners argued with him; 
some laughed at him, and asked, “What is this ragpicker trying to make out?’”®” 
Several were interested, and led him up to the Areopagus, or Hill of Mars, for a 
quieter hearing. He told them how he had noted, in Athens, an altar inscribed 
“To an Unknown God”; this dedication, which probably expressed the desire of 
the donors to thank, appease, or enlist the aid of a god of whose name they were 
not certain, Paul interpreted as a confession of ignorance concerning the nature 
of God. He proceeded with high eloquence: 


Whom therefore ye worship though ye know him not, him I declare unto you. God, who made 
the world and all things therein . . . dwells not in temples made with hands. ... It is he that giveth 
life and breath unto all... . And he made of one blood all the nations of mankind . . . that they 


should seek God, if haply they might feel after him, though he be not far from us; for in him we 


live and move and have our being, as certain also of your own poets have said.!"! , . . Forasmuch, 


then, as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or 
silver, or stone, graven by the art and device of man. Howbeit, those past times of ignorance God 
hath overlooked; but now he commandeth all men everywhere to repent, because he hath 
appointed a day wherein he will judge the world ... by that Man whom he hath ordained; whereof 


he hath given assurance unto all, in that he hath raised him from the dead.?° 


It was a brave effort to reconcile Christianity with Greek philosophy.'Y 
Nevertheless, it impressed only a few; the Athenians had heard too many ideas 


to have much enthusiasm for any. Paul left the city in disappointment and went 
to Corinth, where commerce had gathered a substantial community of Jews. He 
stayed there eighteen months (51-52?), earning his living as a tentmaker, and 
preaching every Sabbath in the synagogue. The leader of the synagogue was 
converted, and so many others that the alarmed Jews indicted Paul before the 
Roman governor, Gallio, on the charge of “trying to induce people to worship 
God in ways that are against the law.” Gallio replied: “As it is only a question of 
words and titles and your own law, you must look after it yourselves; I will not 
decide such matters”; and he dismissed them from the court. The two parties fell 
to blows, “but Gallio paid no attention.” Paul offered his gospel to the gentiles 
of Corinth, and made many converts among them. Christianity may have seemed 
to them an acceptable variation of the mystery faiths that had so often told them 
of resurrected saviors; possibly in accepting it they assimilated it to these beliefs, 
and influenced Paul to interpret Christianity in terms familiar to the Hellenistic 
mind. 

From Corinth Paul went to Jerusalem (53?) to “salute the church.” Soon, 
however, he was off on his third missionary journey, visiting the Christian 
communities in Antioch and Asia Minor, and reinvigorating them with his fervor 
and confidence. At Ephesus he spent two years, and “did such extraordinary 
wonders” that many looked upon him as a miracle-worker, and sought to cure 
ailments by applying to the sick the linens Paul had used. The manufacturers of 
the images that pagan worshipers dedicated in the Temple of Artemis found their 
trade slackening; perhaps Paul had repeated here his Athenian indictment of 
image worship, or idolatry. One Demetrius, who made silver models of the great 
shrine for pious pilgrims, organized a protest against Paul and the new faith, and 
led to the city theater a crowd of Greeks whose catchword, repeated for two 
hours, was “Great is Artemis of the Ephesians!” A local official dissolved the 
gathering, but Paul thought it the better part of valor to leave for Macedonia. 

He spent some happy months with the little congregations he had founded in 
Philippi, Thessalonica, and Beraea. Hearing that dissension and immorality were 
disordering the church at Corinth, he not only reprimanded it in several epistles, 
but went down to it in person (56?) to face his detractors. They had accused him 
of profiting materially from his preaching, laughed at his visions, and renewed 
the demand that all Christians should obey the Jewish Law. Paul reminded the 
turbulent community that he had everywhere earned his living with the work of 
his hands; and as to material profit, what had he not suffered from his missions? 
—eight floggings, one stoning, three shipwrecks, and a thousand dangers from 
robbers, patriots, and streams.*? Amid this turmoil word was brought him that the 
“party of the circumcision,” apparently violating the Jerusalem agreement, had 


gone into Galatia and demanded of all converts the full acceptance of the Jewish 
Law. He wrote to the Galatians a wrathful epistle in which he broke completely 
with the Judaizing Christians, and declared that men were to be saved not by 
adherence to the Mosaic Law, but by an active faith in Christ as the redeeming 
Son of God. Then, not knowing what sharper tribulations awaited him there, he 
left for Jerusalem, eager to defend himself before the Apostles, and wishing to 
celebrate in the Holy City the ancient feast of Pentecost. From Jerusalem, he 
hoped, he might go to Rome, even to Spain, and never rest till every province of 
the Empire had heard the news and promise of the risen Christ. 


3. The Theologian 


The leaders of the mother church gave him “a hearty welcome” (57?); but 
privately they admonished him: 


You see, brother, how many thousand believers there are among the Jews, all of them zealous 
upholders of the Law. They have been told that you teach all Jews who live among the heathen to 
turn away from Moses, that you tell them not to circumcize their children, nor to observe the old 
customs... . They will be sure to hear that you have come. So do what we tell you. We have four 
men here who are under a vow. Join them, undergo the rites of purification with them, and pay 
their expenses. . . . Then everybody will understand that there is no truth in the stories told about 


you, but that you yourself observe the Law.4! 


Paul took the advice in good spirit, and went through the rites of purification. 
But when some Jews saw him in the Temple they raised an outcry against him as 
“the man who teaches everybody everywhere against our people and the Law.” 
A mob seized him, dragged him from the Temple, and “were trying to kill him” 
when a squad of Roman soldiers rescued him by arrest. Paul turned to speak to 
the crowd, and affirmed both his Judaism and his Christianity. They shouted for 
his death. The Roman officer ordered him to be flogged, but desisted when he 
learned of Paul’s Roman citizenship. The next day he brought the prisoner 
before the Sanhedrin. Paul addressed it, proclaimed himself a Pharisee, and won 
some support; but his excited opponents again sought to do him violence, and 
the officer withdrew him into the barracks. That night a nephew of Paul came to 
warn him that forty Jews had vowed not to eat or drink until they had killed him. 
The officer, fearing a disturbance that would compromise him, sent Paul in the 
night to the procurator Felix at Caesarea. 

Five days later the high priest and some elders came up from Jerusalem, and 
accused Paul of being “a pest and a disturber of the peace among Jews all over 
the world.” Paul admitted that he was preaching a new religion, but added: “I 
believe everything that is taught in the Law.” Felix dismissed the accusers; 


nevertheless, he kept Paul under house arrest—accessible to friends—for two 
years (58-60?), hoping, perhaps, for a substantial bribe. 

When Festus succeeded Felix he suggested that Paul should stand trial before 
him at Jerusalem. Fearing that hostile environment, Paul exercised his rights as a 
Roman citzen, and demanded trial before the emperor. King Agrippa, passing 
through Caesarea, gave him another hearing, and judged him “mad with great 
learning,” but otherwise innocent; “he might be let go,” said Agrippa, “if he had 
not appealed to the emperor.” Paul was put on a trading vessel, which sailed so 
leisurely that it encountered a winter storm before it could reach Italy. Through 
fourteen days of tempest, we are told, he gave crew and passengers an 
encouraging example of a man superior to death and confident of rescue. The 
ship broke to pieces on Malta’s rocks, but all on board swam safely to shore. 
Three months later Paul arrived in Rome (61°). 

The Roman authorities treated him leniently, awaiting his accusers from 
Palestine, and Nero’s leisure to hear the case. He was allowed to live in a house 
of his choosing, with a soldier to guard him; he could not move about freely, but 
he could receive whomever he wished. He invited the leading Jews of Rome to 
come to him; they heard him patiently, but when they perceived that in his 
judgment the observance of the Jewish Law was not necessary to salvation, they 
turned away; the Law seemed to them the indispensable prop and solace of 
Jewish life. “Understand, then,” said Paul, “that this message of God’s salvation 
has been sent to the heathen. They will listen to it!”** His attitude offended also 
the Christian community that he found in Rome. These converts, chiefly Jews, 
preferred the Christianity that had been brought to them from Jerusalem; they 
practiced circumcision, and were hardly distinguished by Rome from the 
orthodox Jews; they welcomed Peter, but were cold to Paul. He made some 
converts among the gentiles, even in high place; but a bitter sense of frustration 
darkened the loneliness of his imprisonment. 

He found some solace in sending long and tender letters to his distant flocks. 
For ten years now he had written such epistles; there were doubtless many more 
than have come down to us under his name.’ They did not come directly from 
his pen; he dictated them, often adding a postscript in his own rough hand; he 
left them apparently unrevised, with all their repetitions, obscurities, and bad 
grammar on their head. Nevertheless, the depth and sincerity of their feeling, 
their angry devotion to a great cause, their profusion of noble and memorable 
speech make them the most forceful and eloquent letters in all literature; even 
Cicero’s charm seems slight beside this passionate faith. Here are strong words 
of love from one to whom his churches were his fiercely protected children; 


violent attacks upon his numberless enemies; reprimands to sinners, backsliders, 
and divisive disputants; and everywhere tender exhortations. 


Be filled with thanksgiving. Let the presence of Christ dwell in you, a well-spring of abounding 
wisdom; teach and encourage one another with hymns and songs of the spiritual life; make music 


in your hearts in gratitude to God.** 


Here are great phrases that all Christendom quotes and cherishes: “the letter 


kills, the spirit gives life”;* “evil communications corrupt good manners”;*° “to 


the pure all things are pure”;*’ “the love of money is the root of all evil.”*° Here 


are frank confessions of his faults, even of his statesmanlike hypocrisies: 


I have made myself everyone’s slave, so as to win over all the more. To the Jews I have 
become like a Jew to win Jews ... to those without the Law I have become like a man without any 
law ... I have become all things to all men, that I might save some of them. I do it all for the sake 


of the Good News, that I may share its blessings with the rest.49 


These epistles were preserved, and often publicly read, by the congregations 
to which they were addressed. By the end of the first century many of them were 
widely known; Clement of Rome refers to them in 97, Ignatius and Polycarp 
soon afterwards; gradually they entered into the subtlest theology of the Church. 
Moved by his own somber spirit and remorse, and his transforming vision of 
Christ; influenced perhaps by Platonist and Stoic denunciations of matter and the 
body as evil; recalling, it may be, Jewish and pagan customs of sacrificing a 
“scapegoat” for the sins of the people, Paul created a theology of which none but 
the vaguest warrants can be found in the words of Christ: that every man born of 
woman inherits the guilt of Adam, and can be saved from eternal damnation only 
by the atoning death of the Son of God.Y' °° Such a conception was more 
agreeable to the pagans than to the Jews. Egypt, Asia Minor, and Hellas had long 
since believed in gods—Osiris, Attis, Dionysus—who had died to redeem 
mankind; such titles as Soter (Savior) and Eleutherios (Deliverer) had been 
applied to these deities; and the word Kyrios (Lord), used by Paul of Christ, was 
the term given in Syrian-Greek cults to the dying and redeeming Dionysus.” The 
gentiles of Antioch and other Greek cities, never having known Jesus in the 
flesh, could only accept him after the manner of their savior gods. “Behold,” said 
Paul, “I show you a mystery.”” 

Paul added to this popular and consoling theology certain mystic conceptions 
already made current by the Book of Wisdom and the philosophy of Philo. 
Christ, said Paul, is “the wisdom of God,”’” the first-born Son of God; “he is 
before all things, in him all things exist . . . through him all things have been 
created.”°’ He is not the Jewish Messiah who will deliver Israel from bondage; 


he is the Logos whose death will deliver all men. Through these interpretations 
Paul could neglect the actual life and sayings of Jesus, which he had not directly 
known, and could stand on an equality with the immediate apostles, who were 
no match for him in metaphysical speculation; he could give to the life of Christ, 
and to the life of man, high roles in a magnificent drama that embraced all souls 
and all eternity. Moreover, he could answer the troublesome questions of those 
who asked why Christ, if very god, had allowed himself to be put to death: 
Christ had died to redeem a world lost to Satan by Adam’s sin; he had to die to 
break the bonds of death and open the gates of heaven to all who should be 
touched by the grace of God. 

Two factors, said Paul, determine who shall be saved by Christ’s death: 
divine election and humble faith. God chooses from all eternity those whom he 
will bless with his grace, and those whom he will damn.*° Nevertheless, Paul 
bestirred himself to awaken faith as a rod to catch God’s grace; only through 
such “assurance of things longed for,” such “confidence in things unseen,”°” can 
the soul experience that profound change which makes a new man, unites the 
believer with Christ, and allows him to share in the fruits of Christ’s death. Good 
works and the performance of all the 613 precepts of the Jewish Law will not 
suffice, said Paul; they cannot remake the inner man, or wash the soul of sin. 
The death of Christ had ended the epoch of the Law; now there should no more 
be Jew and Greek, slave and freeman, male and female, for “in union with Christ 
Jesus you are all one.””® As to good works combined with faith, Paul never tired 
of inculcating them; and the most famous words ever spoken about love are his 
own: 


Though I speak with the tongues of men and angels, and have not love, I am become as 
sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of preaching, and understand all 
mysteries, and have all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I can move mountains; if I 
have not love I am nothing. And though I give away everything that I am, and give myself, but do 
it in pride, not love, it profits me nothing. Love is patient and kind. It is not envious or boastful. ... 


It does not insist on its rights. ... It never fails. So faith, hope and love endure, these three; and the 


greatest of these is love.°9 


To sexual love, and marriage, Paul gives the most discouraging toleration. 
One passage °° suggests, but does not prove, that he was married: “Have we not” 
(he and Barnabas) “a right to take a Christian wife about with us, like the rest of 
the apostles, and the Lord’s brothers, and Peter?”—but in another °' he calls 
himself single. Like Jesus, he had no sympathy for physical desire.°* He was 
horrified when he heard of promiscuity and perversions. “Do you not know,” 
he asked the Corinthians, “that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit that is 
within you? . . . Honor God with your bodies.” Virginity is better than 


marriage, but marriage is better than concupiscence. The marriage of divorced 
persons is forbidden, except after mixed unions. Women are to be obedient to 
their husbands, slaves to their masters. “Everyone ought to remain in the station 
in which he was called” (i.e., converted to Christianity). “If you were a slave 
when you were called, never mind. Even if you can gain your freedom, make the 
most of your present condition instead. For a slave who has been called to union 
with the Lord is a freedman of the Lord, just as a freeman who had been called is 
a slave of Christ.”°? Freedom and slavery meant little if the world was soon 
coming to an end. By the same token national liberty was unimportant. Let 
“every soul be in subjection to the higher powers, for there is no power but God, 
and the powers that be are ordained by God.”®° It was ungracious of Rome to 
destroy so accommodating a philosopher. 


4. The Martyr 


“Do your best to come to me soon,” runs the doubtful second letter to 
Timothy, 


for Demas has deserted me for love of the present world . . . Crescens has gone, and Titus; 
no one but Luke is with me. ... At my first appearance in court no one came to help me; 
everybody deserted me. .. . But the Lord stood by me, and gave me strength, so that I might 
make a full presentation of the message and let all the heathen hear it. So I was saved from 


the jaws of the lion. . . . My life is already being poured out, and the time has come for my 
departure. I have had a part in the great contest. I have run my race, I have preserved the 
faith. 564 


He spoke bravely, but he was desolate. One ancient tradition said that he was 
freed, went to Asia and Spain, preached again, and once more found himself a 
prisoner in Rome; probably he was never freed. Without wife or children to 
comfort him, with all friends gone but one, only his faith could support him; and 
perhaps that too was shaken. Like the other Christians of his age, he had lived on 
the hope of seeing Christ return. He had written to the Philippians: “We are 
eagerly awaiting the coming of a savior, the Lord Jesus Christ. . . . The Lord is 
coming soon.”*” And to the Corinthians: “The appointed time has grown very 
short. From now on, those who have wives should live as though they had none . 
. . and those who buy anything as if they did not own it. . . . For the present 
shape of the world is passing away .. . Maranatha! Lord, come quickly!’”® But 
in his second epistle to the Thessalonians he reproved them for neglecting the 
affairs of this world in expectation of Christ’s early advent; the coming will be 
delayed until the “Adversary”—Satan—“makes his appearance and proclaims 
himself to be God.’®’ We surmise from his last letters that he had struggled, 


during his imprisonment, to reconcile his early faith with the long delay in the 
Parousia or Second Appearance. More and more he put his hope beyond the 
grave, and made for his own solace the great adjustment that saved Christianity 
—the transformation of the belief in Christ’s earthly return into the hope of 
union with him in heaven after death. Apparently he was tried again, and 
convicted; Caesar and Christ came face to face, and Caesar won for a day. We 
do not know the precise charge; probably now, as at Thessalonica, Paul was 
accused of “disobeying the emperor’s decrees, and claiming that someone else 
called Jesus is king.”’° This was a crime of maiestas, punishable with death. We 
have no ancient record of the trial; but Tertullian, writing about 200, reports that 
Paul was beheaded at Rome; and Origen, about 220, writes that “Paul suffered 
martyrdom in Rome under Nero.”’! Probably, as a Roman citizen, he had the 
honor of a distinct execution, and was not mingled with the Christians crucified 
after the fire of 64. Tradition united him with Peter in a simultaneous, though 
separate, martyrdom; and a touching legend pictured the great rivals meeting in 
friendship on the road to death. Over the place on the Via Ostia, where the 
Church believed that Paul had found peace, a shrine was raised in the third 
century. Remade in ever fairer form, it stands today as the basilica of San Paolo 
fuori le Mura—St. Paul beyond the Walls. 

It is a fit symbol of his victory. The emperor who condemned him died a 
coward’s death, and soon nothing survived of his inordinate works. But from the 
defeated Paul came the theological structure of Christianity, as from Paul and 
Peter the astonishing organization of the Church. Paul had found a dream of 
Jewish eschatology, confined in Judaic Law; he had freed and broadened it into a 
faith that could move the world. With the patience of a statesman he had 
interwoven the ethics of the Jews with the metaphysics of the Greeks, and had 
transformed the Jesus of the Gospels into the Christ of theology. He had created 
a new mystery, a new form of the resurrection drama, which would absorb and 
survive all the rest. He had replaced conduct with creed as the test of virtue, and 
in that sense had begun the Middle Ages. It was a tragic change, but perhaps 
humanity had willed it so; only a few saints could achieve the imitation of 
Christ, but many souls could rise to faith and courage in the hope of eternal life. 

The influence of Paul was not immediately felt. The communities that he had 
established were tiny isles in a pagan sea. The church at Rome was Peter’s, and 
remained faithful to his memory. For a century after Paul’s death he was almost 
forgotten. But when the first generations of Christianity had passed away, and 
the oral tradition of the apostles began to fade, and a hundred heresies disordered 
the Christian mind, the epistles of Paul provided the framework for a stabilizing 
system of belief that united the scattered congregations into a powerful Church. 


Even so, the man who had detached Christianity from Judaism was still so 
essentially Jewish in intensity of character and sternness of morality that the 
Middle Ages, adopting paganism into a colorful Catholicism, saw no kindred 
spirit in him, built few churches to him, seldom sculptured his figure or used his 
name. Fifteen centuries went by before Luther made Paul the Apostle of the 
Reformation, and Calvin found in him the somber texts of the predestinarian 
creed. Protestantism was the triumph of Paul over Peter; Fundamentalism is the 
triumph of Paul over Christ. 


III. JOHN 


The accidents of history have transmitted Paul to us in comparative clarity, 
and have left the apostle John in obscurity and mystery. Besides three epistles, 
two major works have come down to us under his name. Criticism tentatively 
assigns the Book of Revelation to the year 69-70,” and to another John, “the 
Presbyter” mentioned by Papias (135).” Justin Martyr (135) attributes this 
powerful Apocalypse to the “beloved” apostle; but as early as the fourth 
century Eusebius” noted that some scholars doubted its authenticity. The author 
must have been a man of considerable prominence, for he addresses the churches 
of Asia in a tone of menacing authority. If the apostle wrote it (and we may 
provisionally continue to think so), we can understand why, like his brother 
James, he was called Boanerges, Son of Thunder. In Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Pergamum, Sardis, and other cities of Asia Minor, John, rather than Peter or 
Paul, was looked upon as the highest head of the Church. Tradition as reported 
by Eusebius” held that John had been banished to Patmos by Domitian, and had 
on that Aegean isle written both the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse. He lived 
to so great an age that people said he would never die. 

In form Revelation resembles the books of Daniel and Enoch. Such 
prophetic-symbolic visions were a literary device frequently used by the Jews of 
the age; there were several other apocalypses (“hidden things revealed”), but this 
one surpassed all the rest in lurid eloquence. Starting from the common belief 
that the coming of the Kingdom of God would be preceded by the reign of Satan 
and the heyday of evil, the author describes the principate of Nero as precisely 
this Satanic age. Satan and his followers, having revolted against God, are 
defeated by Michael’s angelic hosts, are cast down upon the earth, and there lead 
the pagan world in the attack upon Christianity. Nero is the Beast and Antichrist 
of the book, a Messiah from Satan as Jesus was from God. Rome is described as 
“the harlot who sits on the great waters, with whom the kings of the earth have 


committed fornication”; she is the “whore of Babylon,” the source and center 
and summit of all iniquity, immorality, perversion, idolatry; there the 
blasphemous and bloodstained Caesars demand the worship that Christians must 
reserve for Christ. 

In a succession of visions the author sees the punishments that will fall upon 
Rome and its empire. A plague of locusts will for five months torture all 
inhabitants except the 144,000 Jews who have on their foreheads the sign of 
Christianity.’” Other angels will empty “the seven vials of God’s wrath” upon the 
earth, afflicting men with terrible sores, and turning the sea “into blood like a 
dead man’s,” so that “every living thing in the sea” will die. Another angel will 
let loose the full heat of the sun upon all unrepentant men; another will cover the 
earth with darkness; four angels will lead “twice 10,000 times 10,000” knights to 
slaughter a third of mankind. Four horsemen will ride forth to “kill the people 
with sword, famine, death, and the wild animals of the earth.” A great 
earthquake will tumble the planet into ruins; huge hailstones will fall upon the 
surviving infidels, and Rome will be utterly destroyed. The kings of the earth 
will come together on the plains of Armageddon to make their last stand against 
God; but they will be overwhelmed in death. Satan and his cohorts, everywhere 
defeated, will be plunged into Hell. Only true Christians will be saved from 
these calamities; and those who have suffered for Christ’s sake, who have been 
“washed in the blood of the Lamb,”” will receive abounding reward. 

After a thousand years Satan will be released to prey again upon mankind; sin 
will mount again in an unbelieving world; and the forces of evil will make a last 
effort to undo the work of God. But they will once more be overcome, and this 
time Satan and his followers will be cast into Hell forever. Then will come the 
Last Judgment, when all the dead will be raised from their graves, and the 
drowned will be drawn up out of the seas. On that dread day all “whose names 
are not found in the Book of Life” will be “flung into ... a burning lake of fire 
and brimstone.”® The faithful will “gather for God’s great banquet, and will eat 
the bodies of kings, commanders, mighty men .. . the bodies of all men, slaves 
or freemen, high or low,”®’ who have not heeded the call of Christ. A new 
heaven and earth will be formed, and a New Jerusalem will come down from the 
hand of God to be a paradise on earth. It will have a foundation of precious 
stones, buildings of translucent silver or gold, walls of jasper, and each gate a 
single pearl; through it will run a “river of living water,” on whose bank will 
grow the “tree of life.” The reign of evil will be ended for all time; the faithful of 
Christ will inherit the earth; “there will be no death any longer, nor night, nor 
any grief or pain.”®* 


The influence of the Book of Revelation was immediate, enduring, and 
profound. Its prophecies of salvation for loyal believers, and of punishment for 
their enemies, became the sustenance of a persecuted Church. Its theory of the 
millennium solaced those who mourned the long delay in the second coming of 
Christ. Its vivid images and brilliant phrases entered into both the popular and 
the literary speech of Christendom. For nineteen centuries men have interpreted 
the events of history as fulfillments of its visions; and in some recesses of the 
white man’s world it still gives its dark colors and bitter flavor to the creed of 
Christ. 


It seems incredible that the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel should have 
come from the same hand. The Apocalypse is Jewish poetry, the Fourth Gospel 
is Greek philosophy. Perhaps the apostle wrote Revelation in justifiable wrath 
after Nero’s persecution, and the Gospel in the mellow metaphysics of his old 
age (A.D. 90?). His memories of the Master may by this time have faded a bit, so 
far as one could ever forget Jesus; and doubtless in the isles and cities of Ionia he 
had heard many an echo of Greek mysticism and philosophy. Plato had set a 
theme by picturing the Ideas of God as the patterns on which all things were 
formed; the Stoics had combined these Ideas into the Logos Spermatikos or 
fertilizing wisdom of God; the Neo-Pythagoreans had made the Ideas a divine 
person; and Philo had turned them into the Logos or Reason of God, a second 
divine principle, through which God created, and communicated with, the world. 
If we reread the famous exordium of the Fourth Gospel with all this in mind, and 
retain the Logos of the Greek original in place of the translation Word, we 
perceive at once that John has joined the philosophers: 


In the beginning was the Logos; the Logos was with God, and the Logos was God... . All 
things were made by the Logos; without him nothing was made that was made. It was by him that 
all things came into existence. ... So the Logos became flesh and blood, and dwelt amongst us. 


Just as Philo, learned in Greek speculation, had felt a need to rephrase 
Judaism in forms acceptable to the logic-loving Greeks, so John, having lived for 
two generations in a Hellenistic environment, sought to give a Greek 
philosophical tinge to the mystic Jewish doctrine that the Wisdom of God was a 
living being,® and to the Christian doctrine that Jesus was the Messiah. 
Consciously or not, he continued Paul’s work of detaching Christianity from 
Judaism. Christ was no longer presented as a Jew, living more or less under the 
Jewish Law; he was made to address the Jews as “you,” and to speak of their 
Law as “yours”; he was not a Messiah sent “to save the lost sheep of Israel,” he 
was the coeternal Son of God; not merely the future judge of mankind, but the 


primeval creator of the universe. In this perspective the Jewish life of the man 
Jesus could be put into the background, faded almost as in Gnostic heresy; and 
the god Christ was assimilated to the religious and philosophical traditions of the 
Hellenistic mind. Now the pagan world—even the anti-Semitic world—could 
accept him as its own. 

Christianity did not destroy paganism; it adopted it. The Greek mind, dying, 
came to a transmigrated life in the theology and liturgy of the Church; the Greek 
language, having reigned for centuries over philosophy, became the vehicle of 
Christian literature and ritual; the Greek mysteries passed down into the 
impressive mystery of the Mass. Other pagan cultures contributed to the 
syncretist result. From Egypt came the ideas of a divine trinity, the Last 
Judgment, and a personal immortality of reward and punishment; from Egypt the 
adoration of the Mother and Child, and the mystic theosophy that made 
Neoplatonism and Gnosticism, and obscured the Christian creed; there, too, 
Christian monasticism would find its exemplars and its source. From Phrygia 
came the worship of the Great Mother; from Syria the resurrection drama of 
Adonis; from Thrace, perhaps, the cult of Dionysus, the dying and saving god. 
From Persia came millennarianism, the “ages of the world,” the “final 
conflagration,” the dualism of Satan and God, of Darkness and Light; already in 
the Fourth Gospel Christ is the “Light shining in the darkness, and the darkness 
has never put it out.”°* The Mithraic ritual so closely resembled the eucharistic 
sacrifice of the Mass that Christian fathers charged the Devil with inventing 
these similarities to mislead frail minds.® Christianity was the last great creation 
of the ancient pagan world. 


I Our chief guide for this period is the Acts of the Apostles. It is universally agreed that this book and the 
Third Gospel are by the same author; but there is far less general acceptance of the tradition that both were 
written by Luke, the gentile friend of Paul. As Acts makes no mention of Paul’s death, the original work 
may have been composed about 63 as an effort to mollify Roman hostility to Christianity and Paul; but it 
was probably expanded by a later hand. It abounds in the supernatural, but its basic narrative may be 
accepted as history.’ In the second century various apocryphal “Acts” and “Epistles” rounded out with 
legend the story of the Apostles after Christ. These “Acts” were the historical novels of the age, not 
necessarily attempts at deception; the Church rejected them, but the pious accepted them, and increasingly 
confused them with history. 


Of the seven letters ascribed in the New Testament to the Twelve Apostles, criticism inclines to accept the 
first of Peter as substantially genuine,’ to identify the author of the epistles of John with the disputed author 
of the Fourth Gospel; and to reject the rest as of doubtful authenticity. 


II The speeches of Stephen, Peter, Paul, and others in Acts may have been invented by the author, after the 
general custom of ancient historians. 


III Paul quotes the line from Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus, or from Aratus’ Phainomena. 
'Y Perhaps we should credit the speech to the Hellenized author of the Acts. 


V Of these we may regard the letters to the Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans as authentic; probably also 
those to the Thessalonians, Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon; perhaps even the epistle to the 
Ephesians.” 


VI The ancient Jews shared with the Canaanites, Moabites, Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and other peoples 
the custom of sacrificing a child, even a beloved son, to appease the wrath of Heaven. In the course of time 
a condemned criminal might be substituted. In Babylonia he was dressed in royal robes to represent the son 
of the king, and was then scourged and hanged. A similar sacrifice took place in Rhodes at the feast of 
Cronus. The offering of a lamb or kid at the Passover was probably a civilized mitigation of ancient human 
sacrifice. “On the day of atonement,” says Frazer, “the Jewish high priest laid both his hands on the head of 
a live goat, confessed over it all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and having thereby transferred the 
sins of the people to the beast, sent it away into the wilderness.””' 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


The Growth of the Church 


A.D. 96-305 


I. THE CHRISTIANS 


‘Tuey met in private rooms or small chapels, and organized themselves on the 


model of the synagogue.' Each congregation was called an ekklesia—the Greek 
term for the popular assembly in municipal governments. Slaves were 
welcomed, as in the Isiac and Mithraic cults; no attempt was made to liberate 
them, but they were comforted by the promise of a Kingdom in which all could 
be free. The early converts were predominantly proletarian, with a sprinkling of 
the lower middle classes and an occasional conquest among the rich. 
Nevertheless, they were far from being the “dregs of the people,” as Celsus 
would claim; they lived for the most part orderly and industrious lives, financed 
missions, and raised funds for impoverished Christian communities. Little effort 
was made as yet to win over the rural population; these came in last, and it was 
in this strange way that their name pagani (villagers, peasants) came to be 
applied to the pre-Christian inhabitants of the Mediterranean states. 

Women were admitted to the congregations, and rose to some prominence in 
minor roles; but the Church required them to shame the heathen by lives of 
modest submission and retirement. They were bidden to come to worship veiled, 
for their hair was considered especially seductive, and even angels might be 
distracted by it during the service;* Saint Jerome thought it should be entirely cut 
off.’ Christian women were also to avoid cosmetics and jewelry, and particularly 
false hair; for the blessing of the priest, falling upon dead hair from another 
head, would hardly know which head to bless.* Paul had instructed his 
communities sternly: 


Women should keep quiet in church. They must take a subordinate place. If they want to find 
out anything they should ask their husbands at home, for it is disgraceful for a woman to speak in 
church. ... A man ought not to wear anything on his head in church, for he is the image of God 
and reflects God’s glory, while woman is a reflection of man’s glory. For man was not made from 
woman, but woman from man; and man was not created for woman, but woman for man. That is 


why she ought to wear upon her head something to symbolize her subj ection.” 


This was the Judaic and Greek view of woman, not the Roman; perhaps it 
represented a reaction against the license into which some women had debased 
their growing liberty. We may believe, from these very fulminations, that despite 
the lack of jewels and scents, and with the help of veils, Christian women 
succeeded in being attractive, and exercised their ancient powers in their subtle 
ways. For unmarried or widowed women the Church found many useful tasks. 
They were organized as “sisters,” performed works of administration or charity, 
and created in time the divers orders of those nuns whose cheerful kindliness is 
the noblest embodiment of Christianity. 

Lucian, about 160, described “those imbeciles,” the Christians, as “disdaining 
things terrestrial, and holding these as belonging to all in common.”® A 
generation later Tertullian declared that “we” (Christians) “have all things in 
common except our wives,” and added, with his characteristic bite: “at that point 
we dissolve our partnership, precisely where the rest of men make it effective.”’ 
We should not take these statements literally; as another passage in Tertullian® 
suggests, this communism meant merely that each Christian would contribute 
according to his means to the congregation’s common fund. The expectation of 
an early end to the existing order of things doubtless facilitated giving; the richer 
members may have been persuaded that they must not let the Last Judgment 
surprise them in the arms of Mammon. Some early Christians agreed with the 
Essenes that the prosperous man who does not share his surplus is a thief.° 
James, “brother of the Lord,” attacked wealth with words of revolutionary 
bitterness: 


Come, now, you rich people, weep aloud and howl over the miseries that shall overtake you! 
Your wealth has rotted, your clothes are moth-eaten, your gold and silver are rusted . . . and their 
rust will eat into your very flesh, for you have stored up fire for the last days. The wages you have 
withheld from the laborers who have reaped your harvests cry aloud, and their cries have reached 


the ears of the Lord of Hosts. . . . Has not God chosen the world’s poor to possess the Kingdom? 
10 


In that Kingdom, he adds, the rich will wither like flowers under a scorching 
sun.'! 

An element of communism entered into the custom of the common meal. As 
the Greek and Roman associations had met on occasion to dine together, so the 
early Christians gathered frequently in the agapé or love feast, usually on a 
Sabbath evening. The dinner began and ended with prayer and scriptural 
readings, and the bread and wine were blessed by the priest. The faithful appear 
to have believed that the bread and wine were, or represented, the body and 
blood of Christ;'* the worshipers of Dionysus, Attis, and Mithras had entertained 
like beliefs at the banquets where they ate the magic embodiments or symbols of 


their gods.'* The final ritual of the agapé was the “kiss of love.” In some 
congregations this was given only by men to men, and by women to women; in 
others this hard restriction was not enforced. Many participants discovered an 
untheological delight in the pleasant ceremony; and Tertullian and others 
denounced it as having led to sexual indulgences.'* The Church recommended 
that the lips should not be opened in kissing, and that the kiss should not be 
repeated if it gave pleasure.’? In the third century the agapé gradually 
disappeared. 

Despite such episodes, and the diatribes of preachers calling their 
congregations to perfection, we may accept the old belief that the morals of the 
early Christians were a reproving example to the pagan world. After the 
weakening of the ancient faiths had removed their frail support from the moral 
life, and the attempt of Stoicism at an almost natural ethic had failed with all but 
the best of men, a new supernatural ethic accomplished, at whatever cost to the 
free and dissolvent intellect, the task of regulating the jungle instincts of man 
into a viable morality. The hope of the coming Kingdom carried with it belief in 
a Judge who saw every act, knew man’s every thought, and could not be eluded 
or deceived. To this divine surveillance was added mutual scrutiny: in these little 
groups sin could with difficulty find a hiding place; and the community publicly 
reprimanded those members who had violated the new moral code with 
insufficient secrecy. Abortion and infanticide, which were decimating pagan 
society, were forbidden to Christians as the equivalents of murder;'® in many 
instances Christians rescued exposed infants, baptized them, and brought them 
up with the aid of the community fund.'’ The Church forbade with less success 
the attendance of Christians at the theater or the public games, and their 
participation in the festivities of pagan holidays.'® In general, Christianity 
continued and exaggerated the moral sternness of the embattled Jews. Celibacy 
and virginity were recommended as ideal; marriage was tolerated only as a 
check on promiscuity and as a ridiculous means of continuing the race, but 
husband and wife were encouraged to refrain from sexual relations.'? Divorce 
was allowed only when a pagan wished to annul a marriage with a convert. The 
remarriage of widows or widowers was discountenanced, and homosexual 
practices were condemned with an earnestness rare in antiquity. “So far as sex is 
concerned,” said Tertullian, “the Christian is content with the woman.”2° 

Much of this difficult code was predicated on the early return of Christ. As 
that hope faded, the voice of the flesh rose again, and Christian morals were 
relaxed; an anonymous pamphlet. The Shepherd of Hermas (ca. 110), inveighed 
against the reappearance, among Christians, of avarice, dishonesty, rouge, dyed 
hair, painted eyelids, drunkenness, and adultery.*’ Nevertheless, the general 


picture of Christian morals in this period is one of piety, mutual loyalty, marital 
fidelity, and a quiet happiness in the possession of a confident faith. The younger 
Pliny was compelled to report to Trajan that the Christians led peaceful and 
exemplary lives.”” Galen described them as “so far advanced in self-discipline 
and .. . intense desire to attain moral excellence that they are in no way inferior 
to true philosophers.”*? The sense of sin took on a new intensity with the belief 
that all mankind had been tainted by Adam’s fall, and that soon the world would 
end in a judgment of eternal punishment or reward. Many Christians were 
absorbed in the effort to come clean to that dread assize; they saw a lure of Satan 
in every pleasure of the senses, denounced the “world and the flesh,” and sought 
to subdue desire with fasts and varied chastisements. They looked with suspicion 
upon music, white bread, foreign wines, warm baths, or shaving the beard— 
which seemed to flout the evident will of God.** Even for the ordinary Christian, 
life took on a more somber tint than paganism had ever given it except in the 
occasional “apotropaic” appeasement of subterranean deities. The serious temper 
of the Jewish Sabbath was transferred to the Christian Sunday that replaced it in 
the second century. 

On that dies Domini, or Lord’s Day, the Christians assembled for their 
weekly ritual. Their clergy read from the Scriptures, led them in prayer, and 
preached sermons of doctrinal instruction, moral exhortation, and sectarian 
controversy. In the early days members of the congregation, especially women, 
were allowed to “prophesy”—i.e., to “speak forth,” in trance or ecstasy, words to 
which meaning could be given only by pious interpretation. When these 
performances conduced to ritual fever and theological chaos, the Church 
discouraged and finally suppressed them. At every step the clergy found itself 
obliged not to generate superstition, but to control it. 

By the close of the second century these weekly ceremonies had taken the 
form of the Christian Mass. Based partly on the Judaic Temple service, partly on 
Greek mystery rituals of purification, vicarious sacrifice, and participation, 
through communion, in the death-overcoming powers of the deity, the Mass 
grew slowly into a rich congeries of prayers, psalms, readings, sermon, 
antiphonal recitations, and, above all, that symbolic atoning sacrifice of the 
“Lamb of God” which replaced, in Christianity, the bloody offerings of older 
faiths. The bread and wine which these cults had considered as gifts placed upon 
the altar before the god were now conceived as changed by the priestly act of 
consecration into the body and blood of Christ, and were presented to God as a 
repetition of the self-immolation of Jesus on the cross. Then, in an intense and 
moving ceremony, the worshipers partook of the very life and substance of their 
Saviour. It was a conception long sanctified by time; the pagan mind needed no 


schooling to receive it; by embodying it in the “mystery of the Mass,” 
Christianity became the last and greatest of the mystery religions. It was a 
custom lowly in origin? and beautiful in development; its adoption was part of 
the profound wisdom with which the Church adjusted itself to the symbols of the 
age and the needs of her people; no other ceremony could have so heartened the 
essentially solitary soul, or so strengthened it to face a hostile world.’ 

The eucharist, or “blessing” of the bread and wine, was one of the seven 
Christian “sacraments”—-sacred rituals believed to convey divine grace. Here, 
too, the Church used the poetry of symbols to console and dignify the life of 
man, to renew at each step in the human odyssey the fortifying touch of deity. In 
the first century we find only three ceremonies conceived of as sacraments— 
baptism, communion, and holy orders; but already, in the customs of the 
congregations, the germs of the rest were present. It was apparently the practice 
of the early Christians to add to baptism an “imposition of hands,” whereby the 
apostle or priest introduced the Holy Spirit into the believer;** in the course of 
time this action was separated from baptism and became the sacrament of 
confirmation.*? As the baptism of adults was gradually replaced by the baptism 
of infants, men felt the need of some later spiritual cleansing; public 
acknowledgment of sin passed into private confession to the priest, who claimed 
to have received from the apostles or their episcopal successors the right to “bind 
and loose”—to impose penances and pardon sins.*’ The sacrament of penance 
was an institution capable of abuse through the ease of forgiveness; but it gave 
the sinner strength to reform, and spared anxious souls the neuroses of remorse. 
In these centuries marriage was still a civil ceremony; but by adding and 
requiring her sanction the Church lifted it from the level of a passing contract to 
the sanctity of an inviolable vow. By the year 200 the laying on of hands took 
the added form of “holy orders,” by which the bishops assumed the exclusive 
right to ordain priests capable of administering the sacraments validly. Finally 
the Church derived from the Epistle of James (v, 14) the sacrament of “extreme 
unction,” or last blessing, by which the priest anointed the sense organs and 
extremities of a dying Christian, cleansed him again of sin, and prepared him to 
meet his God. It would be the shallowest folly to judge these ceremonies in 
terms of their literal claims; in terms of human encouragement and inspiration 
they were the wisest medicaments of the soul. 

Christian burial was the culminating honor of the Christian life. Since the new 
faith proclaimed the resurrection of the body as well as of the soul, every care 
was taken of the dead; a priest officiated at the interment, and each corpse 
received an individual tomb. About the year 100 the Christians of Rome, 
following Syrian and Etruscan traditions, began to bury their dead in catacombs 


—probably not for concealment but for the economy of space and expense. 
Workmen dug long subterranean passages at various levels, and the dead were 
laid in superimposed crypts along the sides of these galleries. Pagans and Jews 
practiced the same method, perhaps as a convenience for burial societies. Some 
of the passages seem purposely devious, and suggest their use as hiding places in 
persecutions. After the triumph of Christianity the custom of catacomb burial 
died out; the crypts became objects of veneration and pilgrimage; by the ninth 
century they had been blocked up and forgotten, and only accident discovered 
them in 1578. 


What remains of early Christian art is for the most part preserved in the 
frescoes and reliefs of the catacombs. Here, about 180, appear the symbols that 
were to be so prominent in Christianity: the dove, representing the soul freed 
from the prison of this life; the phoenix, rising out of the ashes of death; the 
palm branch, announcing victory; the olive branch, offering peace; and the fish, 
chosen because the Greek word for it, i-ch-th-u-s, formed the initials of the 
phrase lesous Christos theou uios soter—“Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour.” 
Here also is the famous theme of the Good Shepherd, frankly modeled on a 
Tanagra statue of Mercury carrying a goat. Occasionally these designs catch a 
certain Pompeian grace, as in the flowers, vines, and birds that decorated the 
ceiling of St. Domitilla’s tomb; usually they are the undistinguished work of 
minor craftsmen corrupting with Oriental obscurity the clearness of classic line. 
Christianity was in these centuries so absorbed in the other world that it had little 
interest in adorning this one. It continued the Judaic aversion to statuary, 
confused imagery with idolatry, and condemned sculpture and painting as too 
often glorying in the nude; consequently, as Christianity grew, plastic art 
declined. Mosaic was more popular; the walls and floors of basilicas and 
baptistries were inlaid with tesselated foliage and flowers, the Paschal Lamb, 
and pictures from the Testaments. Similar scenes were carved in rough relief on 
sarcophagi. Meanwhile architects were adapting the Greco-Roman basilica to the 
needs of Christian worship. The small temples that had housed the pagan gods 
could offer no models for churches designed to enclose whole congregations; the 
spacious nave and aisles of the basilica lent themselves to this purpose, and its 
apse seemed naturally destined to become the sanctuary. In these new shrines 
Christian music inherited diffidently the Greek notation, modes, and scales. 
Many theologians frowned upon the singing of women in church, or, indeed, in 
any public place; for a woman’s voice might arouse some profane interest in the 
ever excitable male.*' Nevertheless, the congregations often expressed in hymns 


their hope, thanksgiving, and joy; and music began to be one of the fairest 
adornments and subtlest servants of the Christian faith. 


All in all, no more attractive religion has ever been presented to mankind. It 
offered itself without restriction to all individuals, classes, and nations; it was not 
limited to one people, like Judaism, nor to the freemen of one state, like the 
official cults of Greece and Rome. By making all men heirs of Christ’s victory 
over death, Christianity announced the basic equality of men, and made 
transiently trivial all differences of earthly degree. To the miserable, maimed, 
bereaved, disheartened, and humiliated it brought the new virtue of compassion, 
and an ennobling dignity; it gave them the inspiring figure, story, and ethic of 
Christ; it brightened their lives with the hope of the coming Kingdom, and of 
endless happiness beyond the grave. To even the greatest sinners it promised 
forgiveness, and their full acceptance into the community of the saved. To minds 
harassed with the insoluble problems of origin and destiny, evil and suffering, it 
brought a system of divinely revealed doctrine in which the simplest soul could 
find mental rest. To men and women imprisoned in the prose of poverty and toil 
it brought the poetry of the sacraments and the Mass, a ritual that made every 
major event of life a vital scene in the moving drama of God and man. Into the 
moral vacuum of a dying paganism, into the coldness of Stoicism and the 
corruption of Epicureanism, into a world sick of brutality, cruelty, oppression, 
and sexual chaos, into a pacified empire that seemed no longer to need the 
masculine virtues or the gods of war, it brought a new morality of brotherhood, 
kindliness, decency, and peace. 

So molded to men’s wants, the new faith spread with fluid readiness. Nearly 
every convert, with the ardor of a revolutionary, made himself an office of 
propaganda. The roads, rivers, and coasts, the trade routes and facilities, of the 
Empire largely determined the lines of the Church’s growth: eastward from 
Jerusalem to Damascus, Edessa, Dura, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon; southward 
through Bostra and Petra into Arabia; westward through Syria into Egypt; 
northward through Antioch into Asia Minor and Armenia; across the Aegean 
from Ephesus and Troas to Corinth and Thessalonica; over the Egnatian Way to 
Dyrrhachium; across the Adriatic to Brundisium, or through Scylla and 
Charybdis to Puteoli and Rome; through Sicily and Egypt to north Africa; over 
the Mediterranean or the Alps to Spain and Gaul, and thence to Britain: slowly 
the cross followed the fasces, and the Roman eagles made straight the way for 
Christ. Asia Minor was in these centuries the stronghold of Christianity; by 300 
the majority of the population in Ephesus and Smyrna were Christians.’ The 
new faith fared well in north Africa: Carthage and Hippo became leading centers 


of Christian learning and dispute; here rose the great Fathers of the Latin Church 
—Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine; here the Latin text of the Mass, and the first 
Latin translation of the New Testament, took form. In Rome the Christian 
community numbered some 100,000 by the end of the third century; it was able 
to send financial aid to other congregations; long since it had claimed for its 
bishop the supreme authority in the Church. Altogether we may count a fourth of 
the population in the East as Christian by 300, and a twentieth in the West. “Men 
proclaim,” said Tertullian (ca. 200), “that the state is beset with us. Every age, 
condition, and rank is coming over to us. We are only of yesterday, but already 
we fill the world.” 


I. THE CONFLICT OF CREEDS 


It would have been surprising if, in the multitude of relatively independent 
centers of Christianity, subject to different traditions and environments, there 
had failed to develop a diversity of customs and creeds. Greek Christianity in 
particular was destined to a flood of heresies by the metaphysical and 
argumentative habits of the Greek mind. Christianity can be understood only in 
the perspective of these heresies, for even in defeating them it took something of 
their color and form. 

One faith united the scattered congregations: that Christ was the son of God, 
that he would return to establish his Kingdom on earth, and that all who believed 
in him would at the Last Judgment be rewarded with eternal bliss. But Christians 
differed as to the date of the second advent. When Nero died and Titus 
demolished the Temple, and again when Hadrian destroyed Jerusalem, many 
Christians hailed these calamities as signs of the second coming. When chaos 
threatened the Empire at the close of the second century, Tertullian and others 
thought that the end of the world was at hand;* a Syrian bishop led his flock into 
the desert to meet Christ halfway, and a bishop in Pontus disorganized the life of 
his community by announcing that Christ would return within a year.*° As all 
signs failed, and Christ did not come, wiser Christians sought to soften the 
disappointment by reinterpreting the date of his return. He would come in a 
thousand years, said an epistle ascribed to Barnabas;*° he would come, said the 
most cautious, when the “generation” or race of the Jews was quite extinct, or 
when the Gospel had been preached to all gentiles; or, said the Gospel of John, 
he would send in his stead the Holy Spirit or Paraclete. Finally the Kingdom was 
transferred from earth to heaven, from the years of our life to a paradise beyond 
the grave. Even the belief in the millennium—in the return of Jesus after a 


thousand years—was discouraged by the Church, and was_ ultimately 
condemned. The faith in the second advent had established Christianity; the hope 
of heaven preserved it." 


Aside from these basic tenets, the followers of Christ, in the first three 
centuries, divided into a hundred creeds. We should misjudge the function of 
history—which is to illuminate the present through the past—were we to detail 
the varieties of religious belief that sought and failed to capture the growing 
Church, and which the Church had to brand, one after another, as disintegrating 
heresies. Gnosticism—the quest of godlike knowledge (gnosis) through mystic 
means—was not a heresy so much as a rival; it antedated Christianity, and had 
proclaimed theories of a Soter, or Savior, before Christ was born.*’ That same 
Simon Magus of Samaria, whom Peter rebuked for “simony,” was probably the 
author of a Great Exposition which gathered together a maze of Oriental notions 
about the complicated steps that could lead the human mind to a divine 
comprehension of all things. In Alexandria the Orphic, Neo-Pythagorean, and 
Neoplatonist traditions, fusing with the Logos philosophy of Philo, stirred 
Basilides (117), Valentinus (160), and others to form weird systems of divine 
emanations and personified “aeons” of the world. In Edessa Bardesanes (200) 
created literary Syriac by describing these aeons in prose and verse. In Gaul the 
Gnostic Marcus offered to reveal to women the secrets of their guardian angels; 
his revelations were flattering, and he accepted their persons as his reward.°® 

The greatest of the early heretics was not quite a Gnostic, but was influenced 
by their mythology. About 140 Marcion, a rich youth of Sinope, came to Rome 
vowing to complete Paul’s work of divorcing Christianity from Judaism. The 
Christ of the Gospels, said Marcion, had described as his father a God of 
tenderness, forgiveness, and love; but the Yahveh of the Old Testament was a 
harsh god of unrelenting justice, tyranny, and war; this Yahveh could not be the 
father of the gentle Christ. What good god, asked Marcion, would have 
condemned all mankind to misery for eating an apple, or desiring knowledge, or 
loving woman? Yahveh exists, and is the creator of the world; but he made the 
flesh and bones of man from matter, and therefore left man’s soul imprisoned in 
an evil frame. To release the soul of man a greater god sent his son to earth; 
Christ appeared, already thirty years of age, in a phantasmal, unreal body, and by 
his death won for good men the privilege of a purely spiritual resurrection. The 
good, said Marcion, are those who, following Paul, renounce Yahveh and the 
Jewish Law, reject the Hebrew Scriptures, shun marriage and all sensual 
enjoyment, and overcome the flesh by a stern asceticism. To propagate these 
ideas Marcion issued a New Testament composed of Luke’s Gospel and the 


letters of Paul. The Church excommunicated him, and returned to him the 
substantial sum that he had presented to it on coming to Rome. 

While the Gnostic and Marcionite sects were spreading rapidly in both East 
and West, a new heresiarch appeared in Mysia. About 156 Montanus denounced 
the increasing worldliness of Christians and the growing autocracy of bishops in 
the Church; he demanded a return to primitive Christian simplicity and austerity, 
and a restored right of prophecy, or inspired speech, to the members of the 
congregations. Two women, Priscilla and Maximilla, took him at his word and 
fell into religious trances; and their utterances became the living oracles of the 
sect. Montanus himself prophesied with such eloquent ecstasy that his Phrygian 
followers—with the same religious enthusiasm that had once begotten Dionysus 
—hailed him as the Paraclete promised by Christ. He announced that the 
Kingdom of Heaven was at hand, and that the New Jerusalem of the Apocalypse 
would soon descend from heaven upon a neighboring plain. To the predestined 
spot he led so large a host that some towns were depopulated. As in early 
Christian days, marriage and parentage were neglected, goods were 
communistically shared, and an absorbed asceticism anxiously prepared the soul 
for Christ.*? When, about 190, the Roman proconsul Antonius persecuted 
Christianity in Asia Minor, hundreds of Montanists, eager for paradise, crowded 
before his tribunal and asked for martyrdom. He could not accommodate them 
all; some he executed; but most of them he dismissed with the words: 
“Miserable creatures! If you wish to die are there not ropes and precipices?””° 
The Church banned Montanism as a heresy, and in the sixth century Justinian 
ordered the extinction of the sect. Some Montanists gathered in their churches, 
set fire to them, and let themselves be burned alive.*! 

Of minor heresies there was no end. The Encratites abstained from meat, 
wine. and sex; the Abstinents practiced self-mortification and condemned 
marriage as a sin; the Docetists taught that Christ’s body was merely a phantom, 
not human flesh; the Theodotians considered him only a man; the Adoptionists 
and the followers of Paul of Samosata thought that he had been born a man, but 
had achieved divinity through moral perfection; the Modalists, Sabellians, and 
Monarchians recognized in the Father and the Son only one person, the 
Monophysites only one nature, the Monothelites only one will. The Church 
overcame them by its superior organization, its doctrinal tenacity, and its better 
understanding of the ways and needs of men. 

In the third century a new danger rose in the East. At the coronation of 
Shapur I (242) a young Persian mystic, Mani of Ctesiphon, proclaimed himself a 
Messiah sent upon earth by the True God to reform the religious and moral life 
of mankind. Borrowing from Zoroastrianism, Mithraism, Judaism, and 


Gnosticism, Mani divided the world into rival realms of Darkness and Light; the 
earth belonged to the kingdom of Darkness, and Satan had created man. 
Nevertheless, the angels of the God of Light had surreptitiously introduced some 
elements of light into humanity—mind, intelligence, reason. Even woman, said 
Mani, has in her some sparks of light; but woman is Satan’s masterpiece, his 
chief agent in tempting man to sin. If a man will refrain from sex, idolatry, and 
sorcery, and lead an ascetic life of vegetarianism and fasting, the elements of 
light in him can overcome his Satanic impulses, and lead him, like a kindly light, 
to salvation. After thirty years of successful preaching Mani was crucified at the 
suggestion of the Magian clergy, and his skin, stuffed with straw, was hung from 
one of Susa’s gates. Martyrdoms enflamed the faith to wild enthusiasm; 
Manicheism spread into western Asia and north Africa, won Augustine for ten 
years, survived the persecutions of Diocletian and the conquests of Islam, and 
maintained a declining life for a thousand years till the coming of Genghis Khan. 


The old religions still claimed a majority of the Empire’s population. Judaism 
gathered its impoverished exiles into scattered synagogues, and poured its piety 
into its Talmuds. The Syrians continued to worship their Baals under Hellenistic 
names, and the Egyptian priests tended faithfully their zoological pantheon. 
Cybele, Isis, and Mithras retained their addicts till the close of the fourth 
century; under Aurelian a modified Mithraism captured the Roman state. Votive 
offerings to the classical divinities still came to the temples, initiates and 
candidates journeyed to Eleusis, and throughout the Empire aspiring citizens 
performed the motions of the imperial cult. But life had gone out of the classic 
creeds. They no longer aroused, except here and there, the warm devotion that 
makes a religion live. It was not that the Greeks and the Romans abandoned 
these faiths, once so lovely or austere; they abandoned rather the will to live, and 
by excessive family limitation, or physiological exhaustion, or devastating wars, 
so reduced their own number that the temples lost their cultivators step by step 
with the farms. 

About the year 178, while Aurelius fought the Marcomanni on the Danube, 
paganism made a lusty attempt to defend itself against Christianity. We know of 
it only through Origen’s book Against Celsus, and the quotations recklessly 
made there from Celsus’ True Word. This second Celsus in our story was a 
gentleman of the world rather than a speculative philosopher; he felt that the 
civilization which he enjoyed was bound up with the old Roman faith; and he 
resolved to defend that faith by attacking the Christianity that was now its most 
challenging enemy. He made so intimate a study of the new religion that the 
learned Origen was astounded by his erudition. Celsus assailed the credibility of 


the Scriptures, the character of Yahveh, the importance of Christ’s miracles, the 
incompatibility of Christ’s death with his omnipotent divinity. He ridiculed the 
Christian belief in a final conflagration, the Last Judgment, and the resurrection 
of the body: 


It is silly to suppose that when God, like a cook, brings the fire, the rest of mankind will be 
roasted, and only the Christians will remain—not merely the living ones, but those who died long 
ago, rising from the earth with the identical flesh they had before. Really, it is the hope of worms! 
... It is only the simpletons, the ignoble, the senseless—slaves and women and children—whom 


Christians can persuade—wool-dressers, and cobblers and fullers, the most uneducated and 


common men, whoever is a sinner ... or a godforsaken fool.*7 


Celsus was alarmed by the spread of Christianity, by its scornful hostility to 
paganism, military service, and the state; how was the Empire to protect itself 
from the barbarians prowling on every frontier if its inhabitants succumbed to so 
pacifistic a philosophy? A good citizen, he thought, should conform to the 
religion of his country and his time without public criticism of its absurdities; 
these did not much matter; what counted was a unifying faith supporting moral 
character and civic loyalty. Then, forgetting the insults he had heaped upon 
them, he appealed to the Christians to come back to the old gods, to worship the 
guardian genius of the emperor, and to join in the defense of the imperiled state. 
No one paid much attention to him; pagan literature does not mention him; he 
would have been quite forgotten had not Origen undertaken to refute him. 
Constantine was wiser than Celsus, and knew that a dead faith could not salvage 
Rome. 


II. PLOTINUS 


Moreover, Celsus was out of step with his time; he asked men to behave like 
gentlemen skeptics when they were withdrawing from a society that enslaved so 
many of them into a mystic world that made every man a god. That 
consciousness of supersensible powers which is the foundation of religion was 
prevailing universally over the materialism and determinism of a prouder age. 
Philosophy was abandoning the interpretation of that sense experience which is 
the realm of science, and was devoting itself to a study of the unseen world. 
Neo-Pythagoreans and Neoplatonists developed Pythagoras’ theory of 
transmigration, and Plato’s contemplation of the Divine Ideas, into an asceticism 
that sought to sharpen spiritual perception by starving the physical senses, and to 
reclimb by self-purification the steps by which the soul had been degraded from 
heaven into man. 


Plotinus was the culmination of this mystic theosophy. Born at Lycopolis in 
203, he was a Coptic Egyptian with a Roman name and a Greek education. In his 
twenty-eighth year he discovered philosophy, passed unsatisfied from teacher to 
teacher, and found at last, in Alexandria, the man he sought. Ammonius Saccas, 
a Christian converted to paganism, was attempting to reconcile Christianity and 
Platonism, as his pupil Origen would do. After studying under Ammonius for ten 
years, Plotinus joined a Persia-bound army in the hope of learning the wisdom of 
the Magi and the Brahmans at first hand. He reached Mesopotamia, turned back 
to Antioch, went to Rome (244), and remained there till his death. His school of 
philosophy became so fashionable that the Emperor Gallienus made him a court 
favorite, and agreed to help him establish in Campania an ideal Platonopolis, to 
be governed on the principles of the Republic. Gallienus later withdrew his 
consent, perhaps to spare Plotinus an ignominious failure. 

Plotinus restored the repute of philosophy by living like a saint amid the 
luxuries of Rome. He had no care for his body; indeed, says Porphyry, “he was 
ashamed that his soul had a body.”** He refused to sit for his portrait, on the 
ground that his body was the least important part of him—a hint to art to seek 
the soul. He ate no meat and little bread, was simple in his habits, kindly in his 
ways. He avoided all sexual relations, but did not condemn them. His modesty 
befitted a man who saw the part in the perspective of the whole. When Origen 
attended his class, Plotinus blushed and wished to end his lecture, saying, “The 
zest dies down when the speaker feels that his hearers have nothing to learn from 
him.”“* He was not an eloquent speaker, but his devotion to his subject, and his 
absorbed sincerity, were good substitutes for oratory. Reluctantly, and only late 
in life, he put his doctrines into writing. He never revised his first draft, and 
despite Porphyry’s editing, the Enneads remain among the most disorderly and 
difficult works in the history of philosophy.” 

Plotinus was an idealist who graciously recognized the existence of matter. 
But matter by itself, he argued, is only the formless possibility of form. Every 
form that matter takes is given it by its inward energy or soul (psyche). Nature is 
the total of energy or soul, producing the totality of forms in the world. The 
lower reality does not produce the higher; the higher being, soul, produces the 
lower—embodied form. The growth of the individual man from his beginnings 
in the womb, through the slow formation of organ after organ to full maturity is 
the work of the psyche or vital principle within him; the body is gradually 
molded by the longings and directives of the soul. Everything has soul—an 
inward energy creating outward form. Matter is evil only insofar as it has not 
received mature form; it is an arrested development; and evil is the possibility of 
good. 


We know matter only through idea—through sensation, perception, thought; 
what we call matter is (as Hume would say) only a bundle of ideas; at most it is 
an elusive hypothetical something pressing against our nerve ends (Mill’s 
“permanent possibility of sensation”). Ideas are not material; the notion of 
extension in space is obviously inapplicable to them. The capacity to have and 
use ideas is reason (nous); this is the peak of the human triad of body, soul, and 
mind. Reason is determined insofar as it depends upon sensation; it is free 
insofar as it is the highest form of the creative, molding soul. 

The body is both the organ and the prison of the soul. The soul knows that it 
is a higher kind of reality than the body; it feels its kinship with some vaster 
soul, some cosmic creative life and power; and in the perfection of thought it 
aspires to join again that supreme spiritual reality from which it appears to have 
fallen in some primeval catastrophe and disgrace. Plotinus here surrenders 
discursively to the Gnosticism that he professes to reject, and describes the 
descent of the soul through various levels from heaven to corporeal man; 
generally he prefers the Hindu notion that the soul transmigrates from lower to 
higher, or from higher to lower, forms of life according to its virtues and vices in 
each incarnation. Sometimes he is playfully Pythagorean: those who have loved 
music too much will become songbirds in their next avatar, and overspeculative 
philosophers will be transformed into eagles.“° The more developed the soul is 
the more persistently it seeks its divine source, like a child strayed from its 
parent, or a wanderer longing for home. If it is capable of virtue, or true love, or 
devotion to the Muses, or patient philosophy, it will find the ladder down which 
it came, and will climb it to its God. Let the soul, then, purify itself, let it desire 
the unseen essence passionately, let it lose the world in meditation; suddenly, 
perhaps in some moment when all the noise of the senses is stilled, and matter 
ceases to pound on the gates of mind, the soul will feel itself absorbed in the 
ocean of being, the spiritual and final reality. (“Sometimes,” wrote Thoreau, idly 
drifting on Walden Pond, “I ceased to live, and began to be.”) “When this takes 
place,” says Plotinus, 


The soul will see divinity as far as it is lawful... . And she will see herself illuminated, full 
of intellectual light; or, rather, she will perceive herself to be a pure light, unburdened, agile, 


and becoming god.47 


But what is God? “He” too is a triad—of unity (hen), reason (nous), and soul 
(psyche). “Beyond Being there is the One”: “° through the seeming chaos of 
mundane multiplicity runs a unifying life. We know almost nothing of it except 
its existence; any positive adjective or prejudiced pronoun applied to it would be 
an unwarrantable limitation; we may only call it One and First, and Good as the 


object of our supreme desire. Emanating from this Unity is the World Reason, 
corresponding to Plato’s Ideas, the formative models and ruling laws of things; 
they are, so to speak, the thoughts of God, the Reason in the One, the order and 
rationality of the world. Since these Ideas persist while matter is a kaleidoscope 
of passing shapes, they are the only true or enduring reality. But Unity and 
Reason, though they hold the universe together, do not create it; this function is 
performed by the third aspect of the godhead—the vitalizing principle that fills 
all things and gives them their power and predestined form. Everything, from 
atoms to planets, has an activating soul, which is itself a part of the World-Soul; 
every Atman is Brahman. The individual soul is eternal only as vitality or 
energy, not as a distinct character.“ Immortality is not the survival of 
personality; it is the absorption of the soul in deathless things.°° 

Virtue is the movement of the soul toward God. Beauty is not mere harmony 
and proportion, as Plato and Aristotle thought, but the living soul or unseen 
divinity in things; it is the predominance of soul over body, of form over matter, 
of reason over things; and art is the translation of this rational or spiritual beauty 
into another medium. The soul can be trained to rise from the pursuit of beauty 
in material or human forms to seeking it in the hidden soul in Nature and her 
laws, in science and the subtle order that it reveals, finally in the divine Unity 
that gathers all things, even striving and conflicting things, into a sublime and 
marvelous harmony.*' In the end beauty and virtue are one—the unity and co- 
operation of the part with the whole. 


Withdraw into yourself and look. And if you do not find yourself beautiful, yet act as does the 
creator of a statue ... he cuts away here, he smooths there, he makes this line lighter, the other 
purer, until a lovely face has grown upon his work. So do you also: cut away all that is excessive, 


straighten all that is crooked . . . and never cease chiseling your statue until .. . you see the perfect 


goodness established in the stainless shrine.°* 


We feel in this philosophy the same spiritual atmosphere as in contemporary 
Christianity—the withdrawal of tender minds from civic interest to religion, a 
flight from the state to God. It was no accident that Plotinus and Origen were 
fellow pupils and friends, and that Clement developed a Christian Platonism at 
Alexandria. Plotinus is the last of the great pagan philosophers; and like 
Epictetus and Aurelius, he is a Christian without Christ. Christianity accepted 
nearly every line of him, and many a page of Augustine echoes the ecstasy of the 
supreme mystic. Through Philo, John, Plotinus, and Augustine, Plato conquered 
Aristotle, and entered into the profoundest theology of the Church. The gap 
between philosophy and religion was closing, and reason for a thousand years 
consented to be the handmaiden of theology. 


IV. THE DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH 


The Church now won to its support some of the finest minds in the Empire. 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, began the powerful dynasty of the post-apostolic 
“Fathers,” who gave a philosophy to Christianity, and overwhelmed its enemies 
with argument. Condemned to be thrown to the beasts for refusing to abjure his 
faith (108), Justin composed on his way to Rome several letters whose hot 
devotion reveals the spirit in which Christians could go to their death: 


I give injunctions to all men that I am dying willingly for God’s sake, if you do not hinder it. I 
beseech you, be not an unseasonable kindness to me. Suffer me to be eaten by the beasts, through 
whom I can attain to God. .. . Rather entice the wild beasts that they may become my tomb, and 
leave no trace of my body, that when I fall asleep I be not burdensome to any. ... I long for the 
beasts that are prepared for me. . . . Let there come upon me fire and cross [crucifixion], struggles 
with wild beasts, cutting and tearing asunder, rackings of bones, mangling of limbs, crushing of 


my whole body, and cruel tortures of the devil, if so I may attain to Jesus Christ! = 


Quadratus, Athenagoras, and many others wrote “Apologies” for Christianity, 
usually addressed to the emperor. Minucius Felix, in an almost Ciceronian 
dialogue, allowed his Caecilius to defend paganism ably, but made his Octavius 
answer him so courteously that Caecilius was almost persuaded to be a 
Christian. Justin of Samaria, coming to Rome in the reign of Antoninus, opened 
there a school of Christian philosophy, and, in two eloquent “Apologies,” sought 
to convince the Emperor, and “Verissimus the Philosopher,” that Christians were 
loyal citizens, paid their taxes promptly, and might, under friendly treatment, 
become a valuable support to the state. For some years he taught unmolested; but 
the sharpness of his tongue made him enemies, and in 166 a rival philosopher 
prodded the authorities to arrest him and six of his followers, and put them all to 
death. Twenty years later Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, struck a powerful blow for 
the unity of the Church in his Adversus Haereses, a blast at all heretics. The only 
way of preventing Christianity from disintegrating into a thousand sects, said 
Irenaeus, was for all Christians to accept humbly one doctrinal authority—the 
decrees of the episcopal councils of the Church. 


The doughtiest fighter for Christianity in this period was Quintus Septimius 
Tertullianus of Carthage. Born there about 160, the son of a Roman centurion, he 
studied rhetoric in the same school that trained Apuleius; then for years he 
practiced law at Rome. Midway in life he was converted to Christianity, married 
a Christian, renounced all pagan pleasures, and (says Jerome) was ordained a 
priest. All the arts and tricks that he had learned from rhetoric and law were now 
put at the service of Christian apologetics, enhanced by a convert’s ardor. Greek 


Christianity was theological, metaphysical, mystical; Tertullian made Latin 
Christianity ethical, juristic, practical. He had the vigor and virulence of Cicero, 
the satirical scurrility of Juvenal, and sometimes he could rival Tacitus in 
concentrating acid in a phrase. Irenaeus had written in Greek; with Minucius and 
Tertullian Christian literature in the West became Latin, and Latin literature 
became Christian. 

In the year 197, while Roman magistrates in Carthage were trying Christians 
on charges of disloyalty, Tertullian addressed to an imaginary court the most 
eloquent of his works—the Apologeticus. He assured the Romans that Christians 
“are always praying for all emperors, for . . . a safe dynasty, brave armies, a 
faithful Senate, and a quiet world.”** He extolled the grandeur of monotheism, 
and found premonitions of it in pre-Christian writers. O testimonium animae 
naturaliter Christianae! he cried in a happy phrase—“Behold the witness of the 
soul, by its very nature Christian!”*’ A year later, passing with strange celerity 
from persuasive defense to ferocious attack, he issued De Spectaculis, a scornful 
description of the Roman theaters as citadels of obscenity, and of the 
amphitheaters as the acme of man’s inhumanity to man. And he concluded with 
a bitter threat: 


Other spectacles will come—that last eternal Day of Judgment . . . when all this old world and 
its generations shall be consumed in one fire. How vast the spectacle will be on that day! How I 
shall marvel, laugh, rejoice, and exult, seeing so many kings—supposedly received into heaven— 
groaning in the depths of darkness!—and the magistrates who persecuted the name of Jesus 
melting in fiercer flames than they ever kindled . . . against the Christians!—sages and 
philosophers blushing before their disciples as they blaze together! . . . and tragic actors now more 


than ever vocal in their own tragedy, and players lither of limb by far in the fire, and charioteers 
el 56 


burning red on the wheel of flam 

Such unhealthy intensity of imagination does not make for orthodoxy. As 
Tertullian aged, the same energy that in his youth had courted pleasure now 
turned into a fierce denunciation of every consolation but those of faith and 
hope. He addressed woman in the coarsest terms as “the gate by which the 
demon enters,” and told her that “it is on your account that Jesus Christ died.”°” 
Once he loved philosophy, and had written works like De Anima, applying Stoic 
metaphysics to Christianity; now he renounced all reasoning independent of 
revelation, and rejoiced in the incredibility of his creed. “God’s son died: it is 
believable precisely because it is absurd [ineptum]. He was buried and rose 
again: it is certain because it is impossible.”°® Sinking into a morose puritanism, 
Tertullian in his fifty-eighth year rejected the orthodox Church as too sullied 
with worldly ways, and embraced Montanism as a more outright application of 
the teachings of Christ. He condemned all Christians who became soldiers, 


artists, or state officials; all parents who did not veil their daughters; all bishops 
who restored repentant sinners to communion; finally he called the pope pastor 
moechorum—“shepherd of adulterers.”°° 

Despite him the Church prospered in Africa. Able and devoted bishops like 
Cyprian made the diocese of Carthage almost as rich and influential as Rome’s. 
In Egypt the growth of the Church was slower, and its early stages are lost to 
history; suddenly, late in the second century, we hear of a “Catechetical School” 
in Alexandria, which wedded Christianity to Greek philosophy, and produced 
two major fathers of the Church. Both Clement and Origen were well versed in 
pagan literature, and loved it after their own fashion; if their spirit had prevailed 
there would have been a less destructive break between classical culture and 
Christianity. 

When Origenes Adamantius was seventeen (202) his father was arrested as a 
Christian, and condemned to death. The boy wished to join him in prison and 
martyrdom; his mother, failing to deter him by other means, hid all his clothes. 
Origen sent his father letters of encouragement: “Take heed,” he bade him, “not 
to change your mind on our account.” The father was beheaded, and the youth 
was left to care for the mother and six young children. Inspired to greater piety 
by the many martyrdoms he saw, he adopted the ascetic life. He fasted much, 
slept little and on bare ground, wore no shoes, and subjected himself to cold and 
nakedness; finally, in rigorous interpretation of Matthew x1x, 12, he emasculated 
himself.'Y In 203 he succeeded Clement as head of the Catechetical School. 
Though he was only eighteen, his learning and eloquence drew many students, 
pagan as well as Christian, and his fame spread throughout the Christian world. 

Some ancients reckoned his “books” at 6000; many, of course, were brief 
brochures; even so Jerome asked, “Which of us can read all that he has 
written?” In love with the Bible, which through boyhood memorizing had 
become part of his mind, Origen spent twenty years, and employed a corps of 
stenographers and copyists, collating in parallel columns the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament, a Greek transliteration of that text, and Greek translations of it 
by the Septuagint, Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion.Y By comparing these 
diverse renderings, and using his knowledge of Hebrew, Origen offered to the 
Church a corrected Septuagint. Insatiate, he added commentaries, sometimes of 
great length, on every book in the Bible. In Peri archon, “First Principles,” he 
achieved the first orderly and philosophical exposition of Christian doctrine. In a 
“Miscellany” (Stromateis) he undertook to demonstrate all Christian dogmas 
from the writings of the pagan philosophers. To lighten his task he availed 
himself of that allegorical method by which pagan philosophers had made 
Homer accord with reason, and Philo had reconciled Judaism with Greek 


philosophy. The literal meaning of Scripture, argued Origen, overlay two deeper 
layers of meaning—the moral and the spiritual—to which only the esoteric and 
educated few could penetrate. He questioned the truth of Genesis as literally 
understood: he explained away as symbols the unpleasant aspects of Yahveh’s 
dealings with Israel; and he dismissed as legends such stories as that of Satan 
taking Jesus up to a high mountain and offering him the kingdoms of the 
world.®? Sometimes, he suggested, scriptural narratives were invented in order to 
convey some spiritual truth. “What man of sense,” he asked, 


will suppose that the first and the second and the third day, and the evening and the morning, 
existed without a sun or moon or stars? Who is so foolish as to believe that God, like a 
husbandman, planted a garden in Eden, and placed in it a tree of life ... so that one who 


tasted of the fruit obtained life? °° 


As Origen proceeds it becomes apparent that he is a Stoic, a Neo- 
Pythagorean, a Platonist, and a Gnostic, who is nonetheless resolved to be a 
Christian. It would have been too much to ask of a man that he should abandon 
the faith for which he had edited a thousand volumes and flung away his 
manhood. Like Plotinus he had studied under Ammonius Saccas, and sometimes 
it is hard to distinguish his philosophy from theirs. God, in Origen, is not 
Yahveh, he is the First Principle of all things. Christ is not the human figure 
described in the New Testament, he is the Logos or Reason who organizes the 
world; as such he was created by God the Father, and is subordinate to him.® In 
Origen, as in Plotinus, the soul passes through a succession of stages and 
embodiments before entering the body; and after death it will pass through a like 
succession before arriving at God. Even the purest souls will suffer for a while in 
Purgatory; but in the end all souls will be saved. After the “final conflagration” 
there will be another world with its long history, and then another, and another. . 
. . Each will improve on the preceding, and the whole vast sequence will slowly 
work out the design of God.°” 

We cannot wonder that Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, looked with some 
doubt upon the brilliant philosopher who adorned his diocese and corresponded 
with emperors. He refused to ordain Origen to the priesthood, on the ground that 
emasculation disqualified him. But while Origen was traveling in the Near East 
two Palestinian bishops ordained him. Demetrius protested that this infringed his 
rights; he convened a synod of his clergy; it annulled Origen’s ordination, and 
banished him from Alexandria. Origen removed to Caesarea, and continued his 
work as a teacher. There he wrote his famous defense of Christianity Contra 
Celsum (248). With magnanimous spirit he admitted the force of Celsus’ 
arguments; but he replied that for every difficulty and improbability in Christian 


doctrine there were worse incredibilities in paganism. He concluded not that 
both were absurd, but that the Christian faith offered a nobler way of life than 
could possibly come from a dying and idolatrous creed. 

In 250 the Decian persecution reached Caesarea. Origen, now sixty-five, was 
arrested, stretched on the rack, loaded with chains and an iron collar, and kept in 
prison for many days. But death caught up with Decius first, and Origen was 
released. He lived only three years more; torture had fatally injured a body 
already weakened by unremitting asceticism. He died as poor as when he had 
begun to teach, and the most famous Christian of his time. As his heresies ceased 
to be the secret of a few scholars, the Church found it necessary to disown him; 
Pope Anastasius condemned his “blasphemous opinions” in 400, and in 553 the 
Council of Constantinople pronounced him anathema. Nevertheless, nearly 
every later Christian savant for centuries learned from him, and depended upon 
his work; and his defense of Christianity impressed pagan thinkers as no 
“apology” had done before him. With him Christianity ceased to be only a 
comforting faith; it became a full-fledged philosophy, buttressed with Scripture 
but proudly resting on reason. 


V. THE ORGANIZATION OF AUTHORITY 


The Church might be excused for condemning Origen: his principle of 
allegorical interpretation not only made it possible to prove anything, but at one 
blow it did away with the narratives of Scripture and the earthly life of Christ; 
and it restored individual judgment precisely while proposing to defend the faith. 
Faced with the hostility of a powerful government, the Church felt the need of 
unity; it could not safely allow itself to be divided into a hundred feeble parts by 
every wind of intellect, by disloyal heretics, ecstatic prophets, or brilliant sons. 
Celsus himself had sarcastically observed that Christians were “split up into ever 
so many factions, each individual desiring to have his own party.” About 187 
Irenaeus listed twenty varieties of Christianity; about 384 Epiphanius counted 
eighty. At every point foreign ideas were creeping into Christian belief, and 
Christian believers were deserting to novel sects. The Church felt that its 
experimental youth was ending, its maturity was near; it must now define its 
terms and proclaim the conditions of its membership. Three difficult steps were 
necessary: the formation of a scriptural canon, the determination of doctrine, and 
the organization of authority. 


The literature of Christianity in the second century abounded in gospels, 
epistles, apocalypses, and “acts.” Christians differed widely in accepting or 
rejecting these as authoritative expressions of the Christian creed. The Western 
churches accepted the Book of Revelation, the Eastern churches generally 
rejected it; these accepted the Gospel according to the Hebrews and the Epistles 
of James, the Western churches discarded them. Clement of Alexandria quotes 
as sacred scripture a late first-century treatise, The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles. Marcion’s publication of a New Testament forced the hand of the 
Church. We do not know when the books of our present New Testament were 
determined as canonical—i.e., as authentic and inspired; we can only say that a 
Latin fragment discovered by Muratori in 1740, named after him, and generally 
assigned to ca. 180, assumes that the canon had by that time been fixed. 

Ecclesiastical councils or synods met with increasing frequency in the second 
century. In the third they were limited to bishops; and by the close of that 
century they were recognized as the final arbiters of “Catholic”—i.e., universal 
—Christian belief. Orthodoxy survived heresy because it satisfied the need for a 
definite creed that could moderate dispute and quiet doubt, and because it was 
supported by the power of the Church. 

The problem of organization lay in determining the center of that power. 
After the weakening of the mother church at Jerusalem, the individual 
congregations, unless established or protected by other communities, appear to 
have exercised an independent authority. The church of Rome, however, claimed 
to have been founded by Peter, and quoted Jesus as saying: “Thou art Peter” 
(Heb. Cephas, Gk. Petros), “and upon this rock” (Heb. Cephas, Gk. petra) “I 
will build my church, and the gates of Hell shall not prevail against it. I will give 
you the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.”®’ The passage has been challenged as an interpolation, and as 
a pun to which only Shakespeare would stoop; but the likelihood remains that 
Peter, if he did not establish the Christian colony in Rome, preached to it, and 
appointed its bishop.” Irenaeus (187) wrote that Peter “committed to the hands 
of Linus the office of the episcopate”; Tertullian (200) confirmed this tradition; 
and Cyprian (252), bishop of Rome’s great rival, Carthage, urged all Christians 
to accept the primacy of the Roman see.” 

The earliest occupants of “Peter’s throne” left no mark upon history. The 
third, Pope “' Clement, stands out as the author of an extant letter written about 
96 to the church of Corinth, appealing to its members to maintain harmony and 
order;” here, only a generation after Peter’s death, the bishop of Rome speaks 
with authority to the Christians of a distant congregation. The other bishops, 


while acknowledging the “primacy” Of the Roman bishop as the lineal successor 
of Peter, repeatedly challenged his power to overrule their own decisions. The 
Eastern churches celebrated Easter on the fourteenth day of the Jewish month of 
Nisan, whatever day of the week this might be; the Western churches postponed 
the feast to the following Sunday. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, visiting Rome 
about 156, tried and failed to persuade Anicetus, Bishop of Rome, to have the 
Eastern date observed in the West; and on his return he rejected the Pope’s 
suggestion that the Eastern churches should accept the Western date. Pope 
Victor (190) rephrased Anicetus’ request as a command; the bishops of Palestine 
obeyed, those of Asia Minor refused. Victor sent out letters to the Christian 
congregations, excommunicating the recalcitrant churches; many bishops, even 
in the West, protested against so severe a measure, and apparently Victor did not 
insist. 

His successor Zephyrinus (202-18) was “a simple and unlettered man.” To 
aid him in administering the spreading episcopate of Rome, Zephyrinus raised to 
the archdeaconate a man whose intelligence was less questioned than his morals. 
Callistus, said his enemies, had begun his career as a slave, had become a 
banker, had embezzled the funds deposited with him, had been sentenced to hard 
labor, had been released, had started a riot in a synagogue, had been condemned 
to the mines of Sardinia, had escaped by having his name surreptitiously inserted 
into a list of pardoned prisoners, and had then lived for ten years at Antium in 
painful peace. When Zephyrinus placed him in charge of the papal cemetery he 
transferred it to the Via Appia, in the catacomb that bears his name. When 
Zephyrinus died, and Callistus was chosen pope, Hippolytus and some other 
priests denounced him as unfit, and set up a rival church and papacy (218). 
Doctrinal differences accentuated the schism: Callistus believed in readmitting 
to the Church those who, after baptism, had committed a mortal sin (adultery, 
murder, apostasy), and who professed their penitence. Hippolytus considered 
such lenience ruinous, and wrote a Refutation of All Heresies, with special 
attention to this one. Callistus excommunicated him, gave the Church a 
competent administration, and vigorously asserted the supreme authority of the 
Roman see over all Christendom. 

The schism of Hippolytus ended in 235; but under Pope Cornelius (251-53) 
his heresy was revived by two priests—Novatus at Carthage and Novatian at 
Rome—who set up schismatic churches dedicated to the unrelenting exclusion 
of postbaptismal sinners. The Council of Carthage under Cyprian, and the 
Council of Rome under Cornelius, excommunicated both groups. Cyprian’s 
appeal for Cornelius’ support strengthened the papacy; but when Pope Stephen I 
(254-57) ruled that converts from heretical sects need not be rebaptized, Cyprian 


led a synod of African bishops in rejecting the decree. Stephen, like another 
Cato, excommunicated them in an ecclesiastical Punic War; his providentially 
early death allowed the quarrel to lapse, and averted the secession of the 
powerful African Church. 


Despite overreachings and setbacks, the Roman see increased its power with 
almost every decade. Its wealth and ecumenical charities exalted its prestige; it 
was consulted by the Christian world on every issue of gravity; it took the 
initiative in repudiating and combating heresies, and in defining the canon of the 
Scriptures. It was deficient in scholars, and could not boast a Tertullian, an 
Origen, or a Cyprian; it gave its attention to organization rather than to theory; it 
built and governed and let others write and talk. Cyprian rebelled; but it was he 
who, in his De Catholicae Ecclesiae Unitate, acclaimed the see or seat of Peter 
(cathedra Petri) as the center and summit of Christendom, and proclaimed to the 
world those principles of solidarity, unanimity, and persistency which have been 
the essence and mainstay of the Catholic Church.“ By the middle of the third 
century the position and resources of the papacy were so strong that Decius 
vowed he would rather have a rival emperor at Rome than a pope.” The capital 
of the Empire naturally became the capital of the Church. 

As Judea had given Christianity ethics, and Greece had given it theology, so 
now Rome gave it organization; all these, with a dozen absorbed and rival faiths, 
entered into the Christian synthesis. It was not merely that the Church took over 
some religious customs and forms common in pre-Christian Rome—the stole 
and other vestments of pagan priests, the use of incense and holy water in 
purifications, the burning of candles and an everlasting light before the altar, the 
worship of the saints, the architecture of the basilica, the law of Rome as a basis 
for canon law, the title of Pontifex Maximus for the Supreme Pontiff, and, in the 
fourth century, the Latin language as the noble and enduring vehicle of Catholic 
ritual. The Roman gift was above all a vast framework of government, which, as 
secular authority failed, became the structure of ecclesiastical rule. Soon the 
bishops, rather than the Roman prefects, would be the source of order and the 
seat of power in the cities; the metropolitans, or archbishops, would support, if 
not supplant, the provincial governors; and the synod of bishops would succeed 
the provincial assembly. The Roman Church followed in the footsteps of the 
Roman state; it conquered the provinces, beautified the capital, and established 
discipline and unity from frontier to frontier. Rome died in giving birth to the 
Church; the Church matured by inheriting and accepting the responsibilities of 
Rome. 


I In the mysteries of Mithras the worshipers were offered consecrated bread and water. The 
conquistadores were shocked to find similar rites among the Indians of Mexico and Peru.” 


II Thousands of Christians, including many who actually practice Christianity, interpret the disturbances of 
our time as the predicted portents of Christ’s early return. Millions of Christians, non-Christians, and 
atheists still believe in an imminent earthly paradise where war and wickedness will cease. Historically the 
belief in heaven and the belief in utopia are like compensatory buckets in a well: when one goes down the 
other comes up. When the classic religions decayed, communistic agitation rose in Athens (430 B.c.), and 
revolution began in Rome (133 B.c..); when these movements failed, resurrection faiths succeeded, 
culminating in Christianity; when, in our eighteenth century, Christian belief weakened, communism 
reappeared. In this perspective the future of religion is secure. 


III Porphyry arranged the fifty-four treatises into groups of nine (ennea) on the ground that in Pythagoras’ 
theory nine is the perfect number, since it is the square of three, which is the trinity of complete harmony.” 


IV “As it was Origen’s general practice to allegorize Scripture,” says Gibbon, “it seems unfortunate that, in 
this instance only, he should have adopted the literal sense.” 


V Of this Hexapla (sixfold) only fragments remain. Lost, too, is the Tetrapla, containing the four Greek 
translations. 


VI The term papa, “father,” which became in English pope, was applied in the first three centuries to any 
Christian bishop. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
The Collapse of the Empire 
A.D. 193-305 


I. ASEMITIC DYNASTY 


On January 1, 193, a few hours after the assassination of Commodus, the 
Senate met in a transport of happiness, and chose as emperor one of its most 
respected members, whose just administration as prefect of the city had 
continued the finest traditions of the Antonines. Pertinax accepted with 
reluctance a dignity so exalted that any fall from it must be fatal. He “demeaned 
himself as an ordinary man,” says Herodian,' attended the lectures of the 
philosophers, encouraged literature, replenished the treasury, reduced taxes, and 
auctioned off the gold and silver, the embroideries and silks and beautiful 
slaves, wherewith Commodus had filled the imperial palace; “in fact, he did 
everything,” says Dio Cassius, “that a good emperor should do.”* The freedmen 
who had lost their perquisites through his economy conspired with the 
Praetorian Guard, which disliked his restoration of discipline. On March 28, 300 
soldiers forced their way into the palace, struck him down, and carried his head 
upon a spear to their camp. The people and the Senate mourned and hid. 

The leaders of the Guard announced that they would bestow the crown upon 
that Roman who should offer them the largest donative. Didius Julianus was 
persuaded by his wife and daughter to interrupt his meal and enter his bid. 
Proceeding to the camp, he found a rival offering 5000 drachmas ($3000) to 
each soldier in return for the throne. The agents of the Guard passed from one 
millionaire to the other, encouraging higher bids; when Julianus promised each 
man 6250 drachmas the Guard declared him emperor. 

Aroused by this crowning indignity, the people of Rome appealed to the 
legions in Britain, Syria, and Pannonia to come and depose Julianus. The 
legions, angered by exclusion from the donative, hailed their respective generals 
with the imperial title, and marched toward Rome. The Pannonian commander, 
Lucius Septimius Severus Geta, gained the Principate by boldness, expedition, 
and bribery. He pledged himself to give each soldier 12,000 drachmas upon his 


accession; he led them from the Danube to within seventy miles of Rome in a 
month; he won over to himself the troops sent to halt him, and subdued the 
Praetorians by offering them pardon in return for the surrender of their leaders. 
He violated precedent by entering the capital with all his troops in full armor, but 
he himself appeased tradition by wearing civilian dress. A tribune found Julianus 
in tears and terror in the palace, led him into a bathroom, and beheaded him 
(June 2, 193). 

Africa, which was at this time providing Christianity with its ablest defenders, 
gave birth (146) and early schooling to Septimius. Brought up in a family of 
Punic-speaking Phoenicians, he studied literature and philosophy in Athens and 
practiced law in Rome. Despite the Semitic accent of his Latin, he was among 
the best-educated Romans of his time, and liked to surround himself with poets 
and philosophers. But he did not allow philosophy to impede his wars, or poetry 
to soften his character. He was a man of handsome features, strong physique, 
and simple dress, hardy in hardship, clever in strategy, fearless in battle, ruthless 
in victory. He conversed with wit, judged with penetration, lied without scruple, 
loved money more than honor, and governed with cruelty and competence.* 

The Senate had made the mistake of declaring for his rival Albinus; 
Septimius, surrounded with 600 guards, persuaded it to confirm his own 
accession; then he put scores of senators to death, and confiscated so many 
aristocratic estates that he became landlord to half the peninsula. The decimated 
Senate was replenished by imperial nomination with new members chiefly from 
the monarchical East. The great lawyers of the age—Papinian, Paulus, Ulpian— 
accumulated arguments in defense of absolute power. Septimius ignored the 
Senate except when he sent it commands; he assumed full control of the various 
treasuries, based his rule frankly upon the army, and made the Principate an 
hereditary military monarchy. The army was increased in size; the pay of the 
soldiers was raised, and became an exhausting drain upon the public purse. 
Military service was made compulsory, but was forbidden to the inhabitants of 
Italy; henceforth provincial legions would choose emperors for a Rome that had 
lost the fortitude to rule. 

This realistic warrior believed in astrology, and excelled in the interpretation 
of portents and dreams. When, six years before his accession, his first wife died, 
he offered his hand to a rich Syrian whose horoscope had pledged her a throne. 
Julia Domna was the daughter of a rich priest of the god Elagabal at Emesa. 
There, long since, a meteorite had fallen, had been enshrined in a gaudy temple, 
and was worshiped as the symbol, if not the embodiment, of the deity. Julia 
came, bore Septimius two sons, Caracalla and Geta, and rose to her promised 
throne. She was too beautiful to be monogamous, but Septimius was too busy to 


be jealous. She gathered around her a salon of literary men, patronized the arts, 
and persuaded Philostratus to write and adorn the life of Apollonius of Tyana. 
Her strong character and influence accelerated that orientation of the monarchy 
toward Eastern ways which culminated morally under Elagabalus, and politically 
under Diocletian. 

Of his eighteen years as emperor Septimius gave twelve to war. He destroyed 
his rivals in swift and savage campaigns; he razed Byzantium after a four years’ 
siege, thereby lowering a barrier to the spreading Goths; he invaded Parthia, took 
Ctesiphon, annexed Mesopotamia, and hastened the fall of the Arsacid kings. In 
his old age, suffering from gout but fretful lest his army deteriorate through five 
years of peace, he led an expedition into Caledonia. After expensive victories 
against the Scots he withdrew into Britain, and retired to York to die (211). “I 
have been everything,” he said, “and it is worth nothing.”* Caracalla, says 
Herodian, “was much vexed that his father’s decease was so lingering . . . and 
solicited the physicians to dispatch the old man by any means that might come to 
hand.”° Septimius had blamed Aurelius for yielding the Empire to Commodus; 
now he bequeathed it to Caracalla and Geta, with cynical advice: “Make your 
soldiers rich, and do not bother about anything else.”® He was the last emperor, 
for eighty years, who died in bed. 

Caracalla,’ like Commodus, seemed made to prove that a man’s quota of 
energy seldom allows him to be great in both his life and his seed. Attractive and 
obedient in boyhood, he became in manhood a barbarian infatuated with hunting 
and war. He captured wild boars, fought a lion singlehanded, kept lions always 
near him in his palace, and had one as occasional table companion and 
bedfellow.’ He particularly enjoyed the company of gladiators and soldiers, and 
would keep senators cooling their heels in his antechambers while he prepared 
food and drink for his companions. Unwilling to share the imperial power with 
his brother, he had Geta assassinated in 212; the youth was slaughtered in his 
mother’s arms, and covered her garments with his blood. We are told that 
Caracalla condemned to execution 20,000 of Geta’s following, many citizens, 
and four Vestal Virgins whom he accused of adultery.* When the army 
murmured at the killing of Geta, he silenced it with a donative equal to all the 
sums that Septimius had gathered into all the treasuries. He favored the soldiers 
and the poor against the business classes and the aristocracy; possibly the stories 
we read about him in Dio Cassius are a senator’s revenge. Anxious to raise more 
revenue, he doubled the inheritance tax to ten per cent; and noting that the tax 
applied only to Roman citizens, he extended the Roman franchise to all free 
male adults in the Empire (212); they achieved citizenship precisely when it 
brought a maximum of obligations and a minimum of power. He added to the 


adornment of Rome an arch to Septimius Severus, which still stands, and public 
baths whose gigantic ruins attest their ancient grandeur. But for the most part he 
left the civil government to his mother, and absorbed himself in campaigns. 

He had made Julia Domna secretary both a libellis and ab epistulis—of 
petitions and correspondence. She joined or replaced him in greeting high 
members of the state or foreign dignitaries. Gossip whispered that she controlled 
him by incestuous means; the wits of Alexandria maddened him by referring to 
her and him as Jocasta and Oedipus. Partly in revenge against these insults, 
partly because he feared that Egypt might revolt while he was fighting Parthia, 
he visited the city and superintended (we are assured) the massacre of all 
Alexandrians capable of bearing arms.° 

Nevertheless, the founder of Alexandria was his model and envy. He 
organized 16,000 troops into what he called “Alexander’s phalanx,” equipped 
them with ancient Macedonian arms, and dreamed of subduing Parthia as 
Alexander had conquered Persia. He tried hard to be a good soldier, sharing the 
food and toil and marches of his army, helping it to dig ditches and build 
bridges, bearing himself bravely in action, and often challenging the enemy to 
single combat. But his men were not as eager for the Parthian campaign as he 
was; they loved spoils more ardently than battle; and at Carrhae, where Crassus 
had been defeated, they stabbed him to death (217). Macrinus, prefect of the 
Guard, acclaimed himself emperor, and ordered the reluctant Senate to make 
Caracalla a god. Julia Domna, banished to Antioch, and bereft, within six years, 
of empire, husband, and sons, refused food until she died.'® 

She had a sister, Julia Maesa, as capable as herself. Returning to Emesa, this 
second Julia found there two promising grandsons. One, by her daughter Julia 
Soaemias, was a young priest of Baal; his name was Varius Avitus, and would 
be Elagabalus—“the creative god.”" The other, by Maesa’s daughter Julia 
Mamaea, was a boy of ten called Alexianus, and would be Alexander Severus. 
Though Varius was the son of Varius Marcellus, Maesa spread the rumor that he 
was the natural son of Caracalla, and gave him the name Bassianus; the Empire 
was worth her daughter’s reputation, and Marcellus was dead. The Roman 
soldiers in Syria were already half won to Syrian cults, and felt a pious respect 
for the fourteen-year-old priest; moreover, Maesa suggested that if they would 
make Elagabalus emperor she would distribute a substantial donative among 
them. The soldiers were convinced, and complied. Maesa’s gold brought over to 
her cause the army that Macrinus sent against them. When Macrinus himself 
appeared with a substantial force, the Syrian mercenaries wavered; but Maesa 
and Soaemias sprang from their chariots, and led the softened army to victory. 
The men of Syria were women, and the women were men. 


In the spring of 219 Elagabalus entered Rome dressed in robes of purple silk 
embroidered with gold, his cheeks stained with vermilion, his eyes artificially 
brightened, costly bracelets on his arms, a string of pearls around his neck, a 
jeweled crown on his pretty head. Beside him his grandmother and his mother 
rode in state. On his first appearance in the Senate he demanded that his mother 
should be allowed to sit beside him and attend the deliberations. Soaemias had 
the sense to withdraw, and contented herself with presiding over that Senaculum, 
or little Senate, of women, which Hadrian’s Sabina had founded, and which 
dealt with questions of feminine dress, jewelry, precedence, and etiquette. 
Grandmother Maesa was left to govern the state. 

The young emperor had some elements of charm. He made no reprisals 
against the supporters of Macrinus. He loved music, sang well, played the pipes, 
the organ, and the horn. Being too young to rule the Empire, he only asked 
permission to enjoy it. Pleasure, not Baal, was his god, and he was resolved to 
worship it in all its genders and forms. He invited every class of the free 
population to visit his palace; at times he would eat and drink and make merry 
with them; often he would distribute among them lottery prizes ranging from a 
furnished home to a handful of flies. He loved to play jokes upon his guests: to 
seat them on inflated cushions that would suddenly burst; to stupefy them with 
wine and let them wake up amid harmless leopards, bears, and lions. Lampridius 
assures us that Elagabalus never spent less than 100,000 sesterces ($10,000)— 
and sometimes 3,000,000—on a banquet to his friends. He would mix gold 
pieces with peas, onyx with lentils, pearls with rice, amber with beans; he would 
present horses, or chariots, or eunuchs, as favors; often he bade each guest take 
home the silver plate and goblets in which the dinner had been served. As for 
himself, he would have nothing but the best. The water in his swimming pools 
was perfumed with essence of roses; the fixtures in his bathrooms were of onyx 
or gold; his food had to be of costly rarities; his dress was studded with jewelry 
from crown to shoes; and gossip said that he never wore the same rings twice. 
When he traveled, 600 chariots were needed to carry his baggage and his bawds. 
Told by a soothsayer that he would die a violent death, he prepared worthy 
means of suicide if occasion required: cords of purple silk, swords of gold, 
poisons enclosed in sapphires or emeralds.'' He was slain in a latrine. 

Probably his enemies of the Senatorial class invented or exaggerated some of 
these tales; certainly the stories of his sexual depravity are beyond belief. In any 
case he perfumed his lust with piety, and schemed to spread among the Romans 
some worship of his Syrian Baal. He had himself circumcized, and thought of 
emasculating himself in honor of his god. He brought from Emesa the conical 
black stone which he worshiped as the emblem of Elagabal; he raised an ornate 


temple to house it; the stone, encrusted with gems, was carried to it on a chariot 
drawn by six white horses, while the young emperor walked backward before it 
in dumb adoration. He was willing to recognize all other religions; he patronized 
Judaism, and proposed to legalize Christianity. He merely insisted, with 
admirable loyalty, that his stone was the greatest of gods." 

His mother, absorbed in amours, looked with indulgence upon this Priapic 
farce; but Julia Maesa, failing to control it, resolved to forestall a debacle that 
would end this remarkable dynasty of Syrian women. She persuaded Elagabalus 
to adopt his cousin Alexander as successor and Caesar. She and Mamaea trained 
the boy in the duties of his office, and by every art drew the Senate and the 
people to look upon him as a desirable alternative to the priestly satyr who had 
offended Rome not by his extravagance or obscenity, but by his subordination of 
Jupiter to a Syrian Baal. Soaemias discovered the plot, and stirred up the 
Praetorians against her sister and nephew; Maesa and Mamaea offered richer 
arguments; and the Guard slew Elagabalus and his mother, dragged his corpse 
through the streets and around the Circus, and flung it into the Tiber. The Guard 
proclaimed, the Senate accepted, Alexander as emperor (222). 

Marcus Aurelius Severus Alexander, like his predecessor, mounted the throne 
at the age of fourteen. His mother had given herself with singular consecration to 
the training of his body, mind, and character. He strengthened his frame with 
labor and exercise, swam in a cold pool for an hour every day, drank a pint of 
water before each meal, ate sparingly and of the simplest foods. He grew into a 
handsome youth, tall and strong, skilled in every sport and in the arts of war. He 
studied Greek and Latin literature, and only moderated his love for them on the 
insistence of Mamaea, who quoted to him those verses of Virgil that called upon 
Romans to yield the graces of culture to others, and form themselves to organize 
a world state and rule it in peace. He painted and sang “with distinction,” and 
played the organ and the lyre, but never allowed any but his own household to 
witness these performances. He dressed and behaved with modest simplicity, 
“was temperate in the enjoyment of love, and would have nothing to do with 
catamites.”'’ He showed high respect for the Senate, treated its members as his 
equals, entertained them in his palace, and often joined them in their homes. 
Kindly and affable, he visited the sick without distinction of class, gave ready 
audience to any citizen of decent repute, quickly forgave opponents, and shed no 
civilian blood in the fourteen years of his reign.'* His mother reproved his 
amiability, saying, “You have made your rule too gentle, and the authority of the 
Empire less respected”; to which he answered, “Yes, but I have made it more 
lasting and secure.”'? He was a man of gold, without the alloy required to 
withstand the rough usage of this world. 


He recognized the absurdity of his cousin’s effort to replace Jove with 
Elagabal, and he co-operated with his mother in restoring the Roman temples 
and ritual. But to his philosophic mind it seemed that all religions were diverse 
prayers to one supreme power; he wished to honor all honest faiths; and in his 
private chapel, where he worshiped every morning, he had icons of Jupiter, 
Orpheus, Apollonius of Tyana, Abraham, and Christ. He quoted frequently the 
Judaeo-Christian counsel: “What you do not wish a man to do to you, do not do 
to him”; he had it engraved on the walls of his palace and on many a public 
building. He recommended the morals of the Jews and the Christians to the 
Roman people. The unimpressed wits of Antioch and Alexandria referred to him 
as “Head of the Synagogue.” His mother favored the Christians, protected 
Origen, and summoned him to explain to her his flexible theology. 

Julia Maesa having died soon after Alexander’s accession, Mamaea, with his 
tutor Ulpian, determined the policies, and conceived the reforms, of Alexander’s 
administration. She ruled with wisdom and restraint, caring more for the success 
of the dynasty than for the pageantry of power; she yielded to the great lawyer 
and the young emperor the credit for the achievements of his reign. She and 
Ulpian chose sixteen outstanding senators to serve as an imperial council, 
without whose approval no major measures were carried out. She could control 
everything except her love for her son. When he married and showed an 
affectionate partiality for his wife, Mamaea had her banished, and Alexander, 
forced to choose, surrendered to his mother. As he grew older he took a more 
active part in administration. “He would give his attention to public business 
even before dawn,” says his ancient biographer, “and would continue at it to an 
advanced hour, never growing weary or irritated, but always cheerful and 
serene.”!° 

His basic policy was to weaken the disruptive dominance of the army by 
restoring the prestige of the Senate and the aristocracy; rule by birth seemed to 
him the only actual alternative to rule by money, myth, or the sword. With the 
co-operation of the Senate he effected a hundred economies in administration, 
dismissed the supernumeraries in his palace, in governmental offices, and in 
provincial rule. He sold most of the imperial jewelry, and deposited the proceeds 
in the treasury. Perhaps with less Senatorial approval he legalized, encouraged, 
and reorganized the workers’ and tradesmen’s associations, and “allowed them 
to have advocates chosen from their own numbers.”’? Assuming a severe 
censorship over public morals, he ordered the arrest of prostitutes and the 
deportation of homosexuals. While reducing taxes, he restored the Colosseum 
and the Baths of Caracalla, built a public library, a fourteen-mile aqueduct, and 
new municipal baths, and financed the construction of baths, aqueducts, bridges, 


and roads throughout the Empire. To force down interest rates that were 
harassing debtors, he lent public money at four per cent, and advanced funds to 
the poor, without any interest charge, for the purchase of agricultural land. All 
the Empire prospered and applauded; the godly Aurelius, it seemed, had returned 
to earth and to power. 

But as the Persians and the Germans had taken advantage of the philosopher 
king, so now they took advantage of the emperor saint. In 230 Ardashir, founder 
of the Sassanid dynasty in Persia, invaded Mesopotamia and threatened Syria. 
Alexander sent him a philosophical epistle reproving his violence, and arguing 
that “everyone ought to rest content with his own domain.”'® Ardashir judged 
him a weakling, and replied by demanding all Syria and Asia Minor. 
Accompanied by his mother, the young emperor took the field, and waged with 
more courage than subtlety an indecisive campaign. History is obscure as to his 
victories and defeats; in any case Ardashir withdrew from Mesopotamia, perhaps 
to meet attacks on his eastern front; and the Roman coins of 233 pictured 
Alexander crowned by Victory and having the Tigris and Euphrates at his feet. 

Meanwhile the Alemanni and the Marcomanni, noting that the Rhine and 
Danube garrisons had been depleted to reinforce the legions in Syria, broke 
through the Roman limes and ravaged eastern Gaul. After celebrating his Persian 
triumph, Alexander, again with Mamaea at his side, rejoined his army, and led it 
to Mainz. On his mother’s advice he negotiated with the enemy, offering them 
an annual sum to keep the peace. His troops condemned his weakness, and 
mutinied; they had never forgiven his economy, his discipline, and _ his 
subordination of them to the Senate and a woman’s rule. They acclaimed as 
emperor C. Julius Maximinus, commander of the Pannonian legions. The 
soldiers of Maximinus forced their way into Alexander’s tent, and slew him, his 
mother, and his friends (235). 


II. ANARCHY 


It was no whim of history that made the army supreme in the third century; 
internal causes had weakened the state and left it exposed on every front. The 
cessation of expansion after Trajan, and again after Septimius Severus, was the 
signal for attack; and as Rome had conquered nations by dividing them, so now 
the barbarians began to conquer her by uniting in simultaneous assaults. The 
necessity of defense exalted the power of arms and the prestige of soldiery; 
generals replaced philosophers on the throne, and the last reign of the aristocracy 
yielded to the revived rule of force. 


Maximinus was a good soldier and no more, the robust son of a Thracian 
peasant; history assures us that he was eight feet tall, and had a thumb of such 
circumference that he could wear his wife’s bracelet on it as a ring. He had no 
education, scored it, and envied it. In his three years as emperor he never 
visited Rome, but preferred the life of his camp on the Danube or the Rhine. To 
support his campaigns and appease his troops, he laid such taxes upon the well 
to do that an upper-class revolt soon formed against his rule. Gordianus, the 
wealthy and learned proconsul of Africa, accepted the nomination of his army as 
a rival emperor; being eighty years old, he associated his son with him in the 
lethal office; they failed to withstand the forces sent against them by Maximinus; 
the son was killed in battle, the father killed himself. Maximinus revenged 
himself by proscriptions and confiscations that almost destroyed the aristocracy. 
“Every day,” says Herodian, “one could see the richest men of yesterday turned 
beggars today.”!’ The Senate, which had been reconstituted and reinvigorated by 
Severus, fought back valiantly; it declared Maximinus an outlaw, and chose two 
of its members, Maximus and Balbinus, as emperors. Maximus led an 
improvised army to meet Maximinus, who came down across the Alps and 
besieged Aquileia. Maximinus was the better general, and had the superior 
forces; the fate of the Senate and the propertied classes seemed sealed; but a 
group of Maximinus’ soldiers, who had suffered from his savage punishments, 
killed him in his tent. Maximus returned in triumph to Rome, and was 
assassinated, along with Balbinus, by the Praetorian Guard. The Praetorians 
made a third Gordian emperor, and the Senate confirmed the choice. 

We shall not repeat in bloody detail the names and battles and deaths of these 
emperors of anarchy. In the thirty-five years between Alexander Severus and 
Aurelian, thirty-seven men were proclaimed emperors. Gordian III was slain by 
his troops while fighting the Persians (244); his successor, Philip the Arab, was 
defeated and killed at Verona by Decius (249), an Illyrian of wealth and culture 
whose devotion to Rome well deserved a name so honorable in ancient story. 
Between campaigns against the Goths he laid out an ambitious program for the 
restoration of Roman religion, morals, and character, and gave orders for the 
destruction of Christianity; then he returned to the Danube, met the Goths, saw 
his son slain beside him, told his wavering army that the loss of any one 
individual was of little importance, pressed on against the enemy, and was 
himself struck down in one of the worst defeats in Roman history (251). He was 
succeeded by Gallus, who was murdered by his troops (253), and then by 
Aemilianus, who was murdered by his troops (253). 

The new emperor, Valerian, already sixty, and facing war at once with the 
Franks, the Alemanni, the Marcomanni, the Goths, the Scythians, and the 


Persians, made his son Gallienus ruler of the Western Empire, kept the East for 
himself, and led an army into Mesopotamia. He was too old for his tasks, and 
soon succumbed. Gallienus, now thirty-five, was a man of courage, intelligence, 
and a culture that seemed almost out of place in this century of barbaric war. He 
reformed the civilian administration in the West, led his armies to victory against 
one after another of the Empire’s enemies, and yet found time to enjoy and 
patronize philosophy and literature, and promote a transient revival of classic art. 
But even his varied genius was overwhelmed by the accumulating evils of the 
time. 

In 254 the Marcomanni raided Pannonia and north Italy. In 255 the Goths 
invaded Macedonia and Dalmatia, Scythians and Goths invaded Asia Minor, the 
Persians invaded Syria. In 257 the Goths captured the fleet of the Bosporan 
kingdom, ravaged the Greek cities on the Black Sea coasts, burned Trapezus and 
enslaved its people, and raided Pontus. In 258 they took Chalcedon, Nicomedia, 
Prusa, Apamea, Nicaea; in the same year the Persians conquered Armenia, and 
Postumus declared himself the independent ruler of Gaul. In 259 the Alemanni 
broke into Italy, but were defeated by Gallienus at Milan. In 260 Valerian was 
overwhelmed by the Persians at Edessa, and died in captivity at a time and place 
unknown. Shapur I and his clouds of cavalry advanced through Syria to Antioch, 
surprised the population in the midst of its games, sacked the city, killed 
thousands, and led more thousands into slavery. Tarsus was taken and 
devastated, Cilicia and Cappadocia were overrun, and Shapur returned to Persia 
laden with spoils. Within a decade three ignominious tragedies had overtaken 
Rome: a Roman emperor had for the first time fallen in defeat, another had been 
captured by the enemy, and the unity of the Empire had been sacrificed to the 
necessity of meeting simultaneous attacks on many fronts. Under the force of 
these blows, and the disorderly elevation and assassination of emperors by 
troops, the imperial prestige collapsed; those psychological forces which time 
consecrates into habitual and unquestioned authority lost their hold upon Rome’s 
enemies, even upon her subjects and citizens. Revolts broke out everywhere: in 
Sicily and Gaul the oppressed peasantry flared up in wild jacqueries; in 
Pannonia Ingenuus proclaimed himself sovereign of the eastern provinces. In 
263 the Goths sailed down the Ionian coast, sacked Ephesus, and burned down 
the great Temple of Artemis. All the Hellenistic East was in terror. 

An unexpected ally saved the Empire in Asia. Odenathus, who governed 
Palmyra as a vassal of Rome, drove the Persians back across Mesopotamia, 
defeated them at Ctesiphon (261), and declared himself king of Syria, Cilicia, 
Arabia, Cappadocia, and Armenia. He was assassinated in 266; his youthful son 
succeeded to his titles, his widow to his power. Like Cleopatra, from whom she 


claimed descent, Zenobia combined beauty of person with statesmanly capacity 
and many accomplishments of mind. She studied Greek literature and 
philosophy, learned Latin, Egyptian, and Syriac, and wrote a history of the East. 
Apparently connecting chastity with vigor, she allowed herself only such sexual 
relations as were needed for motherhood.”° She inured herself to hardship and 
fatigue, enjoyed the dangers of the chase and marched on foot for miles at the 
head of her troops. She governed with sternness and wisdom, made the 
philosopher Longinus her premier, gathered scholars, poets, and artists at her 
court, and beautified her capital with Greco-Roman-Asiatic palaces whose ruins 
startle the desert traveler today. Feeling that the Empire was breaking up, she 
planned a new dynasty and realm, brought Cappadocia, Galatia, and most of 
Bithynia under her control, fitted out a great army and fleet, conquered Egypt, 
and took Alexandria after a siege that destroyed half the population. The subtle 
“Queen of the East” pretended that she was proceeding as the agent of the 
Roman power; but all the world knew that her victories were an act in the 
spacious drama of Rome’s collapse. 

Seeing the wealth and weakness of the Empire, the barbarians poured down 
into the Balkans and Greece. While the Sarmatians pillaged again the cities on 
the Black Sea, a branch of the Goths sailed in 500 ships through the Hellespont 
into the Aegean, took isle after isle, anchored in the Piraeus, and sacked Athens, 
Argos, Sparta, Corinth, and Thebes (267). While their navy brought some of the 
marauders back to the Black Sea, another group fought its way overland towards 
its Danube home. Gallienus met them at the river Nestus in Thrace, and won a 
costly victory; but a year later he was murdered by his troops. In 269 another 
Gothic horde descended into Macedonia, besieged Thessalonica, and pillaged 
Greece, Rhodes, Cyprus, and the Ionian coast. The Emperor Claudius II rescued 
Thessalonica, drove the Goths up the Vardar valley, and defeated them with 
great slaughter at Naissus, the modern Nish (269). If he had lost that battle no 
army would have intervened between the Goths and Italy. 


II. THE ECONOMIC DECLINE 


Political anarchy accelerated economic disintegration, and economic decline 
promoted political decay; each was the cause and effect of the other. Roman 
statesmanship had never found a healthy economic life for Italy; and perhaps the 
narrow plains of the peninsula have never provided an adequate base for the 
soaring aims of the Italian state. The production of cereals was discouraged by 
the competition of cheap grains from Sicily, Africa, and Egypt, and the great 


vineyards were losing their markets to provincial wines. Farmers complained 
that high taxes consumed their precarious profits and left them too little to keep 
the drainage and irrigation canals in repair; the canals filled up, the marshes 
spread, and malaria weakened the population of the Campagna and Rome. Large 
tracts of fertile land had been withdrawn from cultivation for residential estates. 
The absentee owners of the latifundia exploited labor and the soil to the limit of 
tolerance, and absolved themselves by philanthropies in the towns; urban 
architecture and games profited while the countryside grew desolate. Many 
peasant proprietors and free rural workers abandoned the farms for the cities, 
leaving Italian agriculture for the most part to latifundia manned by listless 
slaves. But the latifundia themselves were ruined by the Pax Romana, the dearth 
of wars of conquest in the first and second centuries, and the consequent fall in 
the supply, and rise in the cost, of slaves. Compelled to lure free labor back to 
the land, the great landlords divided their holdings into units which they leased 
to coloni, “cultivators”; they required from these tenants a small money rent or a 
tenth of the produce, and a period of unpaid labor in the owner’s villa or on his 
private domain. In many cases landlords found it profitable to emancipate their 
slaves and change them into coloni. In the third century the owners, harassed by 
invasion and revolution in the cities, took more and more to living in their villas; 
these were fortified into castles, and were gradually transformed into medieval 
chateaux. ™ 

The lack of slaves strengthened for a time the position of free labor in 
industry as well as in agriculture. But while the resources of the rich were 
consumed by war and government, the poverty of the poor did not decrease.” 
Wages were from six to eleven, prices some thirty-three, per cent of comparative 
wages and prices in the United States of the early twentieth century.” The class 
struggle was becoming more violent, for the army, recruited from the provincial 
poor, often joined in the attack upon wealth, and felt that its services to the state 
justified confiscatory taxation for donatives, or more direct pillaging of the well 
to do.** Industry suffered as commerce declined. The export trade of Italy fell as 
the provinces graduated from customers to competitors; barbarian raids and 
piracy made trade routes as unsafe as before Pompey; depreciated currencies and 
uncertain prices discouraged long-term enterprise. The extension of the frontier 
having ceased, Italy could no longer prosper by supplying or exploiting an 
expanding realm. Once Italy had collected the bullion of conquered lands and 
grown rich on the robbery; now money was migrating to the more industrialized 
Hellenistic provinces, and Italy grew poorer while the rising wealth of Asia 
Minor forced the replacement of Rome with an Eastern capital. Italian industry 
was thrown back upon its domestic market, and found the people too poor to buy 


the goods they could make.” Internal commerce was hampered by brigands, 
rising taxes, and the deterioration of roads through lack of slaves. The villas 
became more self-sufficient in industry, and barter competed with money trade. 
Large-scale production gave way year by year to small shops supplying chiefly a 
local demand. 

Financial difficulties entered. The precious metals were running low: the gold 
mines of Thrace and the silver mines of Spain had reduced their yield, and 
Dacia, with its gold, would soon be surrendered by Aurelian. Much gold and 
silver had been consumed in art and ornament. Faced with this dearth when war 
was almost continuous, the emperors from Septimius Severus onward repeatedly 
debased the currency to pay for state expenses and military supplies. Under Nero 
the alloy in the denarius was ten per cent, under Commodus thirty, under 
Septimius fifty. Caracalla replaced it with the antoniniamis, containing fifty per 
cent silver; by 260 its silver content had sunk to five per cent.*° The government 
mints issued unprecedented quantities of cheap coin; in many instances the state 
compelled the acceptance of these at their face value instead of their actual 
worth, while it insisted that taxes should be paid in goods or gold.” Prices rose 
rapidly; in Palestine they increased one thousand per cent between the first and 
third centuries;** in Egypt inflation ran out of control, so that a measure of wheat 
that had cost eight drachmas in the first century cost 120,000 drachmas at the 
end of the third.”” Other provinces suffered much less; but in most of them 
inflation ruined a large part of the middle class, nullified trust funds and 
charitable foundations, rendered all business discouragingly precarious, and 
destroyed a considerable portion of the trading and investment capital upon 
which the economic life of the Empire depended. 

The emperors after Pertinax were not displeased by this attrition of the 
aristocracy and the bourgeoisie. They felt the hostility of the Senatorial class and 
the great merchants to their alien origin, their martial despotism, and their 
exactions; the war of Senate and emperor, interrupted from Nerva to Aurelius, 
was renewed; and by donatives, public works, and doles, the rulers deliberately 
based their powers upon the favor of the army, the proletariat, and the peasantry. 

The Empire suffered only less than Italy. Carthage and north Africa, farthest 
from the invaders, flourished; but Egypt decayed under destructive factionalism, 
Caracalla’s massacre, Zenobia’s conquest, high taxes, listless forced labor, and 
Rome’s annual exaction of grain. Asia Minor and Syria had borne invasion and 
pillaging, but their ancient and patient industries had survived all tribulations. 
Greece, Macedonia, and Thrace had been devastated by the barbarians, and 
Byzantium had not recovered from Septimius’ siege. As war brought Roman 
garrisons and supplies to the German frontier new cities rose along the rivers— 


Vienna, Karlsburg, Strasbourg, Mainz. Gaul had been disordered and 
discouraged by German attacks; sixty of her cities had been sacked; most of her 
towns and cities were shrinking within new walls, and were abandoning the 
broad straight streets of Roman design for the more easily defended irregular 
alleys of early antiquity and the Middle Ages. In Britain, too, the cities were 
becoming smaller, the villas larger;°° class war and high taxation had destroyed 
wealth or driven it into rural concealment. The Empire had begun with 
urbanization and civilization; it was ending in reruralization and barbarism. 


IV. THE TWILIGHT OF PAGANISM 


The cultural graph of the third century follows loosely the curve of declining 
wealth and power. Nevertheless, in these tragic years we have the rise of 
notational algebra, the highest names in Roman jurisprudence, the finest 
example of ancient literary criticism, some of Rome’s most majestic 
architecture, the oldest romantic novels, the greatest of mystic philosophers. 


The Greek Anthology summarizes the life of Diophantus of Alexandria (A.D. 
250) with algebraic humor: his boyhood lasted one sixth of his life, his beard 
grew after one twelfth more, he married after another seventh, his son was born 
five years later and lived to half his father’s age, and the father died four years 
after his son—therefore at the age of eighty-four.*! Of his works the chief 
survivor is the Arithmetic a—a treatise on algebra. It solves determinate 
equations of the first degree, determinate quadratic equations, and indeterminate 
equations up to the sixth degree. For the unknown quantity which we denote by 
x, and which he called arithmos (the number)—he used a Greek sigma; and for 
the other powers he used the letters of the Greek alphabet. An algebra without 
symbols had existed before him: Plato had recommended, for training and 
amusing the youthful mind, such problems as the distribution of apples in certain 
proportions among several persons; ** Archimedes had propounded like puzzles 
in the third century B.c..; and both the Egyptians and the Greeks had solved 
geometrical problems by algebraic methods without algebraic notation. Probably 
Diophantus systematized methods already familiar to his contemporaries;*’ the 
accident of time has preserved him; and to him, through the Arabs, we trace that 
bold and esoteric symbolism which aspires to formulate all the quantitative 
relations of the world. 

Papinian, Paulus, and Ulpian, the culminating trio of Roman law, all rose to 
power under Septimius Severus; all, as prefects of the Praetorian Guard, were 


the prime ministers of the realm; and all justified absolute monarchy on the 
ground that the people had delegated their sovereignty to the emperor. 
Papinian’s Quaestiones and Responsa were so distinguished by clarity, 
humanity, and justice that Justinian’s collections leaned heavily on these works. 
When Caracalla killed Geta, he bade Papinian write a legal defense of the act; 
Papinian refused, saying that it was “easier to commit fratricide than to justify 
it.” Caracalla ordered him beheaded, and a soldier performed the deed with an ax 
in the presence of the Emperor. Domitius Ulpianus continued Papinian’s labors 
as jurist and humanitarian. His legal opinions defended slaves as by nature free, 
and women as endowed with the same rights as men.** Like most landmarks in 
the history of law, his writings were essentially a co-ordination of his 
predecessors’ work; but his judgments were so definitive that nearly a third of 
them survive in the Digest of Justinian. “It was because Alexander Severus ruled 
chiefly in accord with Ulpian’s advice,” says Lampridius, “that he was so 
excellent an emperor.”*? However, Ulpian had had some of his opponents put to 
death; and in 228 his enemies in the Guard killed him in turn, with less legality 
and equal effect. Diocletian encouraged and financed schools of law, and 
commissioned the codification of post-Trajanic legislation in the Codex 
Gregorianus. Thereafter the science of jurisprudence hibernated till Justinian. 

The third century continued the art of painting on Pompeian and Alexandrian 
lines; its meager remains are Oriental and crude, and almost effaced by time. 
Sculpture flourished, for many emperors had to be carved; it stiffened into a 
primitive frontality, but no later age has surpassed this one in portraits of 
startling veracity. It is a credit to Caracalla, or a testimony to his dullness, that he 
allowed a sculptor to transmit him to us as the curlyheaded scowling brute of the 
Naples Museum. Two sculptural colossi date from this period: the Farriese Bull 
and the Farnese Hercules, both of them exaggerated and unpleasantly tense, but 
showing undiminished technical mastery. That sculptors could still work in the 
classic style appears from the chaste reliefs on the sarcophagus of Alexander 
Severus, and on the Ludovisi Battle Sarcophagus. But the reliefs on the Arch of 
Septimius Severus at Rome frankly rejected Attic simplicity and grace for a 
coarse and picturesque virility that almost foreshadowed the rebarbarization of 
Italy. 

Architecture at Rome now carried to completion the Roman flair for 
sublimity through size. Septimius raised on the Palatine the last of its imperial 
palaces, with an eastern wing seven stories high—the “Septizonium.” Julia 
Domna provided funds for the Atrium Vestae, and the pretty Temple of Vesta 
that still stands in the Forum. Caracalla built for Isis’ consort Serapis an 
immense shrine of which some handsome fragments survive. The Baths of 


Caracalla, finished under Alexander Severus, are among the world’s most 
impressive ruins. They added nothing to architectural science, following 
essentially the lines of Trajan’s Baths; but their frowning mass well expressed 
the murderer of Geta and Papinian. The main block, of brick and concrete, 
covered 270,000 square feet—more than the Houses of Parliament and 
Westminster Hall combined. A winding stairway led to the top of the walls; 
perched there Shelley wrote Prometheus Unbound. The interior was garrisoned 
by a multitude of statues, and upheld by 200 columns of granite, alabaster, and 
porphyry; the marble floors and walls were inlaid with mosaic scenes; water 
poured from massive mouths of silver into pools and basins where 1600 persons 
could bathe at once. Gallienus and Decius raised similar baths; in the latter case 
the Roman engineers rested a circular dome upon a decagonal edifice, and 
supported it with buttresses in the angles of the decagon—an expedient with 
little past and much future. In 295 Maximian began the most enormous of the 
eleven imperial thermae, and named it with singular modesty the Baths of 
Diocletian. Here were bathing facilities for 3600 persons at one time, 
gymnasiums, concert and lecture halls; out of one room, the tepidarium, 
Michelangelo fashioned Santa Maria degli Angeli—with the exception of St. 
Peter’s the largest church in Rome. Structures only less monumental rose in the 
provinces. Diocletian built extensively in Nicomedia, Alexandria, and Antioch; 
Maximian adorned Milan, Galerius Sirmium, Constantius Tréves. 

Literature prospered less, for it could seldom tap the wealth that gathered in 
imperial hands. Libraries grew in number and size; a third-century physician had 
a collection of 62,000 volumes, and the Bibliotheca Ulpiana was renowned for 
its historical archives. Diocletian sent scholars to Alexandria to transcribe 
classical texts there and bring copies to the libraries of Rome. Scholars were 
plentiful and popular; Philostratus memorialized them well in his Lives of the 
Sophists. Porphyry continued Plotinus, attacked Christianity, and called the 
world to vegetarianism. Iamblichus tried to harmonize Platonism and pagan 
theology, and succeeded sufficiently to inspire the Emperor Julian. Diogenes 
Laertius put together the lives and opinions of the philosophers in fascinating 
excerpt and anecdote. Athenaeus of Naucratis, having consumed the libraries of 
Alexandria, poured his chyme into the Deipnosophists, or “Sophists of the 
Dinner Table”—a dreary dialogue on foods, sauces, courtesans, philosophers, 
and words, brightened here and there by some revelation of ancient custom or 
some reminiscence of great men. Longinus, perhaps of Palmyra, composed a 
polished essay Peri hypsus “On the Sublime”; the peculiar pleasure given by 
literature (runs the argument) is due to the “lifting up” (ekstasis) of the reader by 
the eloquence that comes to a writer from strength of conviction and sincerity of 


character.'Y Dio Cassius Cocceianus of Bithynian Nicaea, after a life spent in the 
cursus honorum, began at fifty-five to write his History of Rome (210?); in his 
seventy-fourth year he completed it, having carried the story down from 
Romulus to himself. Of its eighty “books” less than half remain, but they fill 
eight substantial volumes. It is a work of noble scope rather than high quality. It 
has vivid narratives, revealing speeches, and philosophical asides that are not 
always platitudinous and conservative. But, like Livy, it is disfigured with 
“portents”; like Tacitus it is a long brief for the Senatorial opposition; and like 
all Roman histories it cleaves narrowly to the vicissitudes of politics and war— 
as if life for a thousand years had been nothing but taxes and death. 

More significant than these honorable men for the historian of the mind is the 
appearance, in this century, of the romantic novel. It had had a long preparation 
in the Cyropaideia of Xenophon, the love poems of Callimachus, the legends 
that had accumulated about Alexander, and the “Milesian Tales” told by 
Aristides and others in the second century B.c. and afterward. These stories of 
adventure and love pleased an Ionian populace so classic in tradition but so 
Oriental in mood, perhaps now Oriental in blood. Petronius in Rome, Apuleius 
in Africa, Lucian in Greece, Iamblichus in Syria, developed the picaresque 
romance in varied ways, with no special accent on love. In the first Christian 
centuries, possibly responding to an increasing audience of women readers, the 
novel of adventure merged with the romance of love. 

Our oldest extant example is the Aethiopica, or “Egyptian Tales,” of 
Heliodorus of Emesa. Of its date there is much dispute, but we may 
provisionally assign it to the third century. It begins in a style honorable with 
age: 

The day had begun to smile cheerily, and the sun was already brightening the tops of the hills, 


when a band of men, in arms and appearance pirates, having ascended the summit of a slope that 


overlooks the Heracleotic mouth of the Nile, paused and surveyed the sea. Finding no sail there to 


promise them booty, they turned their eyes to the shore beneath them; and this is what they saw.?” 


At once we meet the rich and handsome youth Theagenes, and the lovely and 
tearful princess Chariclea; they have been captured by pirates; and there befalls 
them such a medley of mishaps, misunderstandings, battles, murders, and 
reunions as might supply a season’s fiction today. Whereas in Petronius and 
Apuleius the chastity of maidens is a matter of swiftly passing concern, it is here 
the essence and pivot of the tale: Heliodorus preserves Chariclea’s virginity 
through a score of narrow escapes, and writes persuasive homilies on the beauty 
and necessity of feminine virtue. There may be here some Christian influence; 
indeed, tradition made the author become the Christian bishop of Thessalonica. 


The Aethiopica unwittingly fathered an endless chain of imitations: here is the 
model for Cervantes’ Persiles y Sigismunda, the story of Clorinda in Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered, and the vast romances of Mme de Scudeéry; here are the 
love potions, signs, moans, faintings, and happy endings of a million pleasant 
tales; here is Clarissa Harlowe 1500 years before Richardson. 

The most famous love story in ancient prose was Daphnis and Chloé. Of its 
author we know only the name Longus; and we merely guess at the third century 
as his time. Daphnis is exposed at birth, is rescued and reared by a shepherd, and 
becomes a shepherd in turn. Excellent passages of rural description suggest that 
Longus, like his poetic model Theocritus, had discovered the country after long 
residence in the city. Daphnis falls in love with a peasant girl who has also been 
rescued from infant exposure; they tend their flocks in charming comradeship, 
bathe together in innocent nudity, and intoxicate each other with an 
unprecedented kiss. An old neighbor explains their fever to them, and describes 
from his own youth the sickness of romantic love. “I thought not of my food, I 
cared not for my drink. I could take no rest, and sleep deserted me. My soul was 
heavy with sadness, my heart beat quickly, my limbs felt a deadly chill.”°® In the 
end their fathers, now wealthy, discover and enrich them; but they ignore their 
wealth and return to their modest pastoral life. The tale is told with the simplicity 
of finished art. Translated into supple French by Amyot (1559), it became the 
model for Saint-Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, and the inspiration of countless 
paintings, poems, and musical compositions. 

Akin to it is a fragment of poetry known as Pervigilium Veneris, “The Eve of 
Venus.” No one knows who wrote it, or when; probably it belongs to this 
century.’ The theme is that of Lucretius’ apostrophe and Longus’ romance-that 
the goddess of love, by inflaming all living things with reckless desire, is the real 
creator of the world: 

Tomorrow let him love who never loved; 
Tomorrow let him love who loved before. 

Fresh spring has come, and sings her amorous song; 
The world is born anew, and vernal love 

Drives birds to mate, and all the waiting woods 
Unloose their tresses to the showers of spring. 


Tomorrow let him love who never loved, 
And let him love who loved before. 


So the limpid verse flows on, finding the work of love in the fertilizing rain, in 
the forms of flowers, in the songs of merry festivals, in the awkward tentatives 
of desirous youth, in timid trysts amid woodland haunts; and after each stanza 
the pithy promise returns: Cras amet qui numquam amavit, quique amavit eras 


amet. Here, in the last great lyric poem of the pagan soul, we hear the trochaic 
cadence of medieval hymns, and a melodious premonition of the troubadours. 


V. THE ORIENTAL MONARCHY 


When Claudius II died of a pestilence that was decimating Goths and Romans 
alike (270), the army chose as his successor the son of an Illyrian peasant. 
Domitius Aurelianus had risen from the lowest ranks by strength of body and 
will; his nickname was Manu ad ferrum—“hand on sword.” It was a sign of 
reawakened good sense in the army that it chose a man who exacted as hard a 
discipline from others as from himself. 

Under his lead the enemies of Rome were repulsed at every point except the 
Danube. There Aurelian ceded Dacia to the Goths, hoping that they would stand 
as a barrier between the Empire and ulterior hordes. Perhaps encouraged by this 
surrender, the Alemanni and the Vandals invaded Italy; but Aurelian in three 
battles overcame and dispersed them. Meditating distant campaigns, and fearing 
an assault upon Rome during his absence, he persuaded the Senate to finance, 
and the guilds to erect, new walls around the capital. Everywhere in the Empire 
city walls were being built, signifying the weakening of the imperial power and 
the end of the Roman peace. 

Preferring offense to defense, Aurelian determined to restore the Empire by 
attacking Zenobia in the East, and then Tetricus, who had succeeded Postumus 
as the usurper of sovereignty in Gaul. While his general Probus recovered Egypt 
from Zenobia’s son, Aurelian marched through the Balkans, crossed the 
Hellespont, defeated the Queen’s army at Emesa, and besieged her capital. She 
tried to escape and enlist Persia’s aid, but was captured; the city surrendered and 
was spared, but Longinus was put to death (272). While the Emperor was 
leading his army back to the Hellespont, Palmyra revolted and slew the garrison 
he had left there. He turned about with the speed of Caesar, again besieged and 
soon took the city; now he abandoned it to pillage by his troops, razed its walls, 
rerouted its trade, and let it lapse into the desert village that it had been before 
and is today. Zenobia graced in golden chains Aurelian’s triumph in Rome, and 
was allowed to spend her remaining years in comparative freedom at Tibur. 

In 274 Aurelian defeated Tetricus at Chalons, and returned Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain to the Empire. Happy at the resumption of its mastery, Rome hailed the 
victor as restitutor orbis, restorer of the world. Turning to the tasks of peace, he 
re-established some economic order by reforming the Roman coinage; and 
reorganized the government by applying to it the same severe discipline that had 


regenerated the army. Ascribing Rome’s moral and political chaos in some 
degree to religious disunity, and impressed by the political services of religion in 
the East, he sought to unite old faiths and new in a monotheistic worship of the 
sun-god, and of the Emperor as the vicar of that deity on earth. He informed a 
skeptical army and Senate that it was the god, and not their choice or 
confirmation, that had made him Emperor. He built at Rome a resplendent 
Temple of the Sun, in which, he hoped, the Baal of Emesa and the god of 
Mithraism would merge. Monarchy and monotheism were advancing side by 
side, each seeking to make the other its aide. Aurelian’s religious policy 
suggested that the power of the state was falling, that of religion rising; kings 
were now kings by the grace of God. This was the Oriental conception of 
government, old in Egypt, Persia, and Syria; in accepting it Aurelian advanced 
that Orientalization of the monarchy which had begun with Elagabalus and 
would complete itself in Diocletian and Constantine. 

In 275, as Aurelian was leading an army across Thrace to settle matters with 
Persia, a group of officers, misled into thinking that he planned to execute them, 
assassinated him. Shocked by its own accumulated crimes, the army asked the 
Senate to appoint a successor. None wanted an honor that so regularly heralded 
death; finally Tacitus, being seventy-five years old, consented to serve. He 
claimed descent from the historian, and illustrated all the virtues preached by 
that laconic pessimist; but he died of exhaustion six months after taking the 
crown. The soldiers, repenting their repentance, resumed the prerogative of 
force, and saluted Probus as emperor (276). 

It was an excellent choice and a merited name, for Probus stood out in 
courage and integrity. He expelled the Germans from Gaul, cleared the Vandals 
from Illyricum, built a wall between the Rhine and the Danube, frightened the 
Persians with a word, and gave peace to the whole Roman realm. Soon, he 
pledged his people, there would be no arms, no armies, and no wars, and the 
reign of law would cover the earth. As a prelude to this utopia he compelled his 
troops to clear wastelands, drain marshes, plant vines, and perform other public 
works. The army resented this sublimation, murdered him (282), mourned him, 
and built a monument to his memory. 

It now hailed as imperator one Diocles, the son of a Dalmatian freedman. 
Diocletian, as he henceforth called himself, had risen by brilliant talents and 
flexible scruples to the consulate, a proconsulate, and command of the palace 
guards. He was a man of genius, less skilled in war than in statesmanship. He 
came to the throne after a period of anarchy worse than that which had prevailed 
from the Gracchi to Antony; like Augustus, he pacified all parties, protected all 
frontiers, extended the role of government, and based his rule on the aid and 


sanction of religion. Augustus had created the Empire, Aurelian had saved it; 
Diocletian reorganized it. 

His first vital decision revealed the state of the realm and the waning of 
Rome. He abandoned the city as a capital, and made his emperial headquarters at 
Nicomedia in Asia Minor, a few miles south of Byzantium. The Senate still met 
in Rome, the consuls went through their ritual, the games roared on, the streets 
still bore the noisome pullulation of humanity; but power and leadership had 
gone from this center of economic and moral decay. Diocletian based his move 
on military necessity: Europe and Asia must be defended, and could not be 
defended from a city so far south of the Alps. Hence he appointed a capable 
general, Maximian, as his coruler (286), charging him with defense of the West; 
and Maximian made not Rome but Milan his capital. Six years later, to further 
facilitate administration and defense, each of the two Augusti chose a “Caesar” 
as his aide and successor: Diocletian selected Galerius, who made his capital at 
Sirmium (Mitrovica on the Save), and was responsible for the Danube provinces; 
and Maximian appointed Constantius Chlorus (the Pale), who made his capital at 
Augusta Trevirorum (Tréves). Each Augustus pledged himself to retire after 
twenty years in favor of his Caesar, who would then appoint a “Caesar” to aid 
and succeed him in turn. Each Augustus gave his daughter in marriage to his 
“Caesar,” adding the ties of blood to those of law. In this way, Diocletian hoped, 
wars of succession would be avoided, government would recapture continuity 
and authority, and the Empire would stand on guard at four strategic points 
against internal rebellion and external attack. It was a brilliant arrangement, 
which had every virtue but unity and freedom. 

The monarchy was divided, but it was absolute. Each law of each ruler was 
issued in the name of all four, and was valid for the realm. The edict of the rulers 
became law at once, without the sanction of the Senate at Rome. All 
governmental officials were appointed by the rulers, and a gigantic bureaucracy 
spread its coils around the state. To further fortify the system, Diocletian 
developed the cult of the Emperor’s genius into a personal worship of himself as 
the earthly embodiment of Jupiter, while Maximian modestly consented to be 
Hercules; wisdom and force had come down from heaven to restore order and 
peace on earth. Diocletian assumed a diadem—a broad white fillet set with 
pearls—and robes of silk and gold; his shoes were studded with precious gems; 
he kept himself aloof in his palace, and required visitors to pass the gantlet of 
ceremonious eunuchs and titled chamberlains, and to kneel and kiss the hem of 
his robe. He was a man of the world, and doubtless smiled in private at these 
myths and forms; but his throne lacked the legitimacy of time, and he hoped to 
buttress it, to check the turbulence of the populace and the revolts of the army, 


by enduing himself with divinity and awe. “He had himself called dominus” 
says Aurelius Victor, “but he behaved like a father.”*° This adoption of Oriental 
despotism by the son of a slave, this identification of god and king, meant the 
final failure of republican institutions in antiquity, the surrender of the fruits of 
Marathon; it was a reversion, like Alexander’s, to the forms and theories of 
Achaemenid and Egyptian courts, of Ptolemaic, Parthian, and Sassanid kings. 
From this Orientalized monarchy came the structure of Byzantine and European 
kingdoms till the French Revolution. All that was needed now was to ally the 
Oriental monarch in an Oriental capital with an Oriental faith. Byzantinism 
began with Diocletian. 


VI. THE SOCIALISM OF DIOCLETIAN 


He proceeded with Caesarian energy to remake every branch of the 
government. He transformed the aristocracy by raising to it many civil or 
military officials, and making it a hereditary caste with an Oriental gradation of 
dignities, profusion of titles, and complexity of etiquette. He and his colleagues 
redivided the Empire into ninety-six provinces grouped into seventy-two 
dioceses and four prefectures, and appointed civil and military rulers for each 
division. It was a frankly centralized state, which considered local autonomy, 
like democracy, a luxury of security and peace, and excused its dictatorship by 
the needs of actual or imminent war. Wars were waged, and with brilliant 
success; Constantius recovered revolted Britain, and Galerius defeated the 
Persians so decisively that they surrendered Mesopotamia and five provinces 
beyond the Tigris. For a generation Rome’s enemies were held at bay. 

In years of peace Diocletian, with his aides, faced the problems of economic 
decay. To overcome depression and prevent revolution he substituted a managed 
economy for the law of supply and demand.*' He established a sound currency 
by guaranteeing to the gold coinage a fixed weight and purity which it retained 
in the Eastern Empire till 1453. He distributed food to the poor at half the market 
price or free, and undertook extensive public works to appease the 
unemployed.** To ensure the supply of necessaries for the cities and the armies, 
he brought many branches of industry under complete state control, beginning 
with the import of grain; he persuaded the shipowners, merchants, and crews 
engaged in this trade to accept such control in return for governmental guarantee 
of security in employment and returns.” The state had long since owned most 
quarries, salt deposits, and mines; now it forbade the export of salt, iron, gold, 
wine, grain, or oil from Italy, and strictly regulated the importation of these 


articles.“ It went on to control establishments producing for the army, the 
bureaucracy, or the court. In munition factories, textile mills, and bakeries the 
government required a minimum product, bought this at its own price, and made 
the associations of manufacturers responsible for carrying out orders and 
specifications. If this procedure proved inadequate, it completely nationalized 
these factories, and manned them with labor bound to the job.” Gradually, under 
Aurelian and Diocletian, the majority of industrial establishments and guilds in 
Italy were brought under the control of the corporate state. Butchers, bakers, 
masons, builders, glass blowers, ironworkers, engravers, were ruled by detailed 
governmental regulations.*° The “various corporations,” says Rostovtzeff, “were 
more like minor supervisors of their own concerns on behalf of the state than 
their owners; they were themselves in bondage to the officials of the various 
departments, and to the commanders of the various military units.”*” The 
associations of tradesmen and artisans received various privileges from the 
government, and often exerted pressure upon its policies; in return they served as 
organs of national administration, helped to regiment labor, and collected taxes 
for the state from their membership.“ Similar methods of governmental control 
were extended, in the late third and early fourth centuries, to provincial 
armament, food, and clothing industries. “In every province,” says Paul-Louis, 
“special procuratores superintended industrial activities. In every large town the 
state became a powerful employer . . . standing head and .shoulders above the 
private industrialists, who were in any case crushed by taxation.”*° 

Such a system could not work without price control. In 301 Diocletian and his 
colleagues issued an Edictum de pretiis, dictating maximum legal prices or 
wages for all important articles or services in the Empire. Its preamble attacks 
monopolists who, in an “economy of scarcity,” had kept goods from the market 
to raise prices: 


Who is ... so devoid of human feeling as not to see that immoderate prices are widespread in 
the markets of our cities, and that the passion for gain is lessened neither by plentiful supplies nor 


by fruitful years?—so that . . . evil men reckon it their loss if abundance comes. There are men 
whose aim it is to restrain general prosperity ... to seek usurious and ruinous returns. . . . Avarice 
rages throughout the world. . .. Wherever our armies are compelled to go for the common safety, 


profiteers extort prices not merely four or eight times the normal, but beyond any words to 
describe. Sometimes the soldier must exhaust his salary and his bonus in one purchase, so that the 


contributions of the whole world to support the armies fall to the abominable profits of thieves.Y 
50 


The Edict was until our time the most famous example of an attempt to 
replace economic laws by governmental decrees. Its failure was rapid and 
complete. Tradesmen concealed their commodities, scarcities became more 


acute than before, Diocletian himself was accused of conniving at a rise in 
prices,” riots occurred, and the Edict had to be relaxed to restore production and 
distribution.°’ It was finally revoked by Constantine. 

The weakness of this managed economy lay in its administrative cost. The 
required bureaucracy was so extensive that Lactantius, doubtless with political 
license, estimated it at half the population.°* The bureaucrats found their task too 
great for human integrity, their surveillance too sporadic for the evasive 
ingenuity of men. To support the bureaucracy, the court, the army, the building 
program, and the dole, taxation rose to unprecedented peaks of ubiquitous 
continuity. As the state had not yet discovered the plan of public borrowing to 
conceal its wastefulness and postpone its reckoning, the cost of each year’s 
operations had to be met from each year’s revenue. To avoid returns in 
depreciating currencies, Diocletian directed that, where possible, taxes should be 
collected in kind: taxpayers were required to transport their tax quotas to 
governmental warehouses, and a laborious organization was built up to get the 
goods thence to their final destination.°? In each municipality the decuriones or 
municipal officials were held financially responsible for any shortage in the 
payment of the taxes assessed upon their communities.” 

Since every taxpayer sought to evade taxes, the state organized a special force 
of revenue police to examine every man’s property and income; torture was used 
upon wives, children, and slaves to make them reveal the hidden wealth or 
earnings of the household; and severe penalties were enacted for evasion.” 
Towards the end of the third century, and still more in the fourth, flight from 
taxes became almost epidemic in the Empire. The well to do concealed their 
riches, local aristocrats had themselves reclassified as humiliores to escape 
election to municipal office, artisans deserted their trades, peasant proprietors 
left their overtaxed holdings to become hired men, many villages and some 
towns (e.g., Tiberias in Palestine) were abandoned because of high 
assessments;°® at last, in the fourth century, thousands of citizens fled over the 
border to seek refuge among the barbarians.°° 

It was probably to check this costly mobility, to ensure a proper flow of food 
to armies and cities, and of taxes to the state, that Diocletian resorted to 
measures that in effect established serfdom in fields, factories, and guilds. 
Having made the landowner responsible, through tax quotas in kind, for the 
productivity of his tenants, the government ruled that a tenant must remain on 
his land till his arrears of debt or tithes should be paid. We do not know the date 
of this historic decree; but in 332 a law of Constantine assumed and confirmed 
it, and made the tenant adscriptitius, “bound in writing” to the soil he tilled; he 
could not leave it without the consent of the owner; and when it was sold, he and 


his household were sold with it.°° He made no protest that has come down to us; 
perhaps the law was presented to him as a guarantee of security, as in Germany 
today. In this and other ways agriculture passed in the third century from slavery 
through freedom to serfdom, and entered the Middle Ages. 

Similar means of compelling stability were used in industry. Labor was 
“frozen” to its job, forbidden to pass from one shop to another without 
governmental consent. Each collegium or guild was bound to its trade and its 
assigned task, and no man might leave the guild in which he had been enrolled.°' 
Membership in one guild or another was made compulsory on all persons 
engaged in commerce and industry; and the son was required to follow the trade 
of his father.°° When any man wished to leave his place or occupation for 
another, the state reminded him that Italy was in a state of siege by the 
barbarians, and that every man must stay at his post. 

In the year 305, in impressive ceremonies at Nicomedia and Milan, Diocletian 
and Maximian abdicated their power, and Galerius and Constantius Chlorus 
became Augusti, emperors respectively of the East and the West. Diocletian, still 
but fifty-five years of age, lost himself in his immense palace at Spalato, spent 
there the remaining eight years of his life, and saw without interference the 
breakdown of his tetrarchy in civil war. When Maximian urged him to return to 
power and end the strife, he replied that if Maximian could see the excellent 
cabbages he was growing in his garden he would not ask him to sacrifice such 
content for the pursuit and cares of power.” 

He deserved his cabbages and his rest. He had ended a half century of 
anarchy, had re-established government and law, had restored stability to 
industry and security to trade, had tamed Persia and stilled the barbarians, and, 
despite a few murders, had been, all in all, a sincere legislator and a just judge. It 
is true that he had established an expensive bureaucracy, had ended local 
autonomy, had punished opposition harshly, had persecuted the church that 
might have been a helpful ally in his healing work, and had turned the 
population of the Empire into a caste society with an unlettered peasantry at one 
end and an absolute monarch at the other. But the conditions that Rome faced 
would not permit liberal policies; Marcus Aurelius and Alexander Severus had 
tried these and failed. Confronted by enemies on every side, the Roman state did 
what all nations must do in crucial wars; it accepted the dictatorship of a strong 
leader, taxed itself beyond tolerance, and put individual liberty aside until 
collective liberty was secured. Diocletian had, with more cost but under harder 
circumstances, repeated the achievement of Augustus. His contemporaries and 
his posterity, mindful of what they had escaped, called him the “Father of the 
Golden Age.” Constantine entered the house that Diocletian-built. 


I He called himself so from the long Gallic tunic that he wore; his real name was Bassianius; as emperor he 
styled himself Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Caracalla. 


II Wrongly transformed by Latin writers into Heliogabalus—“the sun-god.” 


III The “colonate” probably had a major beginning when Aurelius settled captive Germans on imperial 
estates (172), and gave them hereditary possession on condition of an annual tax, military service at call, 
and an agreement not to leave their allotment without permission of the state. Similar conditions were laid 
upon Roman veterans receiving frontier lands, especially in the agri decumates—“tithe-paying fields”— 
along the Danube and Rhine.*’ A great extension of this imperial colonate occurred under Septimius 
Severus, who divided the lands he had appropriated into parcels tilled by tenants paying taxes in money or 
kind. As Septimius imitated the Ptolemies, so private landowners imitated him; the colonate began with 
monarchs, and produced a feudalism that undermined monarchy. 


IV The oldest mss. assign the essay in one case to “Dionysius Longinus,” in the other to “Dionysius or 
Longinus,” without further clue. The only literary Longinus known to us from antiquity is Cassius 
Longinus, Zenobia’s premier. He was famous throughout the Empire for his learning; Eunapius called him 
“a living library,” and Porphyry ranked him “the first of critics.” 


V Some of the “ceilings” established in the Edict reveal the level of prices and wages in A.D. 301. Wheat, 
lentils, peas, $3.50 a bu.; barley, rye, beans, $2.10 a bu.; wine, 21-26 cents a pint; olive oil, 10.5 cents a 
pint; pork, 10.5 cents a lb., beef or mutton, 7 cents; chickens, 2 for 52.5 cents; dormice, 10 for 35 cents; best 
cabbage or lettuce, 5 heads for 3.5 cents; green onions, 25 for 3.5 cents; best snails, 20 for 3.5 cents; large 
apples or peaches, 10 for 3.5 cents; figs, 25 for 3.5 cents; hair, 5 cents a lb.; shoes, 62 cents to $1.38 a pair. 
Wages of farm labor, 23-46 cents, plus keep, per day; stonemasons, carpenters, blacksmiths, bakers, 46 
cents plus keep; barbers, $1.75 cents per man; scribes, 23 cents per 100 lines; elementary teachers, 46 cents 
per pupil per month; teachers of Greek or Latin literature, or geometry, $1.84 per pupil per month; lawyers 
for pleading a case, $7.36.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


The Triumph of Christianity 


A.D. 306-325 


I. THE WAR OF CHURCH AND STATE 


A.D. 64-311 


In pre-Christian days the Roman government had for the most part allowed to 
the rivals of orthodox paganism a tolerance which they in turn had shown to the 
official and imperial cults; nothing was demanded from the adherents of new 
faiths except an occasional gesture of adoration to the gods and head of the 
state. The emperors were piqued to find that of all the heretics under their rule 
only the Christians and the Jews refused to join in honoring their genius. The 
buming of incense before a statue of the emperor had become a sign and 
affirmation of loyalty to the Empire, like the oath of allegiance required for 
citizenship today. On its side the Church resented the Roman idea that religion 
was subordinate to the state; it saw in emperor-worship an act of polytheism and 
idolatry, and instructed its followers to refuse it at any cost. The Roman 
government concluded that Christianity was a radical—perhaps a communist— 
movement, subtly designed to overthrow the established order. 

Before Nero the two forces had found it possible to live together without 
blows. The law had exempted the Jews from emperor-worship, and the 
Christians, at first confused with the Jews, were granted the same privilege. But 
the execution of Peter and Paul, and the burning of Christians to light up Nero’s 
games, turned this mutual and contemptuous tolerance into unceasing hostility 
and intermittent war. We cannot wonder that after such provocation the 
Christians turned their full armory against Rome—denounced its immorality and 
idolatry, ridiculed its gods, rejoiced in its calamities,' and predicted its early fall. 
In the ardor of a faith made intolerant by intolerance, Christians declared that all 
who had had a chance to accept Christ and had refused would be condemned to 
eternal torments; many of them foretold the same fate for all the pre-Christian or 
non-Christian world; some excepted Socrates. In reply, pagans called the 
Christians “dregs of the people” and “insolent barbarians,” accused them of 


“hatred of the human race,” and ascribed the misfortunes of the Empire to the 
anger of pagan deities whose Christian revilers had been allowed to live.2 A 
thousand slanderous legends arose on either side. Christians were charged with 
demonic magic, secret immorality, drinking human blood at the Paschal feast,° 
and worshiping an ass. 

But the conflict was profounder than mere pugnacity. Pagan civilization was 
founded upon the state, Christian civilization upon religion. To a Roman his 
religion was part of the structure and ceremony of government, and his morality 
culminated in patriotism; to a Christian his religion was something apart from 
and superior to political society; his highest allegiance belonged not to Caesar 
but to Christ. Tertullian laid down the revolutionary principle that no man need 
obey a law that he deemed unjust.* The Christian revered his bishop, even his 
priest, far above the Roman magistrate; he submitted his legal troubles with 
fellow Christians to his church authorities rather than to the officials of the state.° 
The detachment of the Christian from earthly affairs seemed to the pagan a flight 
from civic duty, a weakening of the national fiber and will. Tertullian advised 
Christians to refuse military service; and that a substantial number of them 
followed his counsel is indicated by Celsus’ appeal to end this refusal, and 
Origen’s reply that though Christians will not fight for the Empire they will pray 
for it.° Christians were exhorted by their leaders to avoid non-Christians, to shun 
their festival games as barbarous, and their theaters as stews of obscenity.’ 
Marriage with a non-Christian was forbidden. Christian slaves were accused of 
introducing discord into the family by converting their masters’ children or 
wives; Christianity was charged with breaking up the home.® 

The opposition to the new religion came rather from the people than from the 
state. The magistrates were often men of culture and tolerance; but the mass of 
the pagan population resented the aloofness, superiority, and certainty of the 
Christians, and called upon the authorities to punish these “atheists” for insulting 
the gods. Tertullian notes “the general hatred felt for us.”® From the time of Nero 
Roman law seems to have branded the profession of Christianity as a capital 
offense;'? but under most of the emperors this ordinance was enforced with 
deliberate negligence.'' If accused, a Christian could usually free himself by 
offering incense to a statue of the emperor; thereafter he was apparently allowed 
to resume the quiet practice of his faith.'* Christians who refused this obeisance 
might be imprisoned, or flogged, or exiled, or condemned to the mines, or, 
rarely, put to death. Domitian seems to have banished some Christians from 
Rome; but “being in some degree human,” says Tertullian, “he soon stopped 
what he had begun, and restored the exiles.”'’ Pliny enforced the law with the 
officiousness of an amateur (111), if we may judge from his letter to Trajan: 


The method I have observed toward those who have been denounced to me as Christians is 
this: I interrogated them whether they were Christians; if they confessed it I repeated the question 
twice again, adding the threat of capital punishment; if they still persevered, I ordered them to be 
executed. . . . The temples, which had been almost deserted, begin now to be frequented . . . and 
there is a general demand for sacrificial animals, which for some time past have met with but few 
purchasers. 


To which Trajan replied: 


The method you have pursued, my dear Pliny, in sifting the cases of those denounced to you as 
Christians is eminently proper. . . . No search should be made for these people; when they are 
denounced and found guilty they must be punished; but where the accused party denies that he is 


a Christian, and gives proof ... by adoring our gods, he shall be pardoned. . . . Information without 


the accuser’s name subscribed must not be admitted in evidence against anyone. !4 


The passage here italicized suggests that Trajan only reluctantly carried out a 
pre-existing statute. Nevertheless, we hear of two prominent martyrs in his 
principate: Simeon, head of the church of Jerusalem, and Ignatius, Bishop of 
Antioch; presumably there were others of less fame. 

Hadrian, a skeptic open to all ideas, instructed his appointees to give the 
Christians the benefit of every doubt.'? Being more religious, Antoninus allowed 
more persecution. At Smyrna the populace demanded of the “Asiarch” Philip 
that he enforce the law; he complied by having eleven Christians executed in the 
amphitheater (155). The bloodthirst of the crowd was aroused rather than 
assuaged; it clamored for the death of Bishop Polycarp, a saintly patriarch of 
eighty-six years, who was said in his youth to have known Saint John. Roman 
soldiers found the old man in a suburban retreat, and brought him unresisting 
before the Asiarch at the games. Philip pressed him: “Take the oath, revile 
Christ, and I will let you go.” Polycarp, says the most ancient of the Acts of the 
Martyrs, replied: “For eighty-six years have I been his servant, and he has done 
me no wrong; how then can I blaspheme my King who saved me?” The crowd 
cried out that he should be burned alive. The flames, says the pious document, 
refused to burn him, “but he was within them as bread that is being baked; and 
we perceived such a fragrant smell as might come from incense or other costly 
spices. At length the lawless men commanded an executioner to stab him. When 
he did this there came out a dove, and so much blood that the fire was quenched, 
and all the crowd marveled.”’® 

The persecutions were renewed under the saintly Aurelius. When famine, 
flood, pestilence, and war overwhelmed a once happy reign, the conviction 
spread that these evils were due to neglect and denial of the Roman gods. 
Aurelius shared the public terror, or yielded to it. In 177 he issued a rescript 
ordering the punishment of sects that caused disturbances by “exciting the ill- 


balanced minds of men” with new winds of doctrine. In that same year, at 
Vienne and Lyons, the pagan populace arose in fury against the Christians, and 
stoned them whenever they dared to stir from their homes. The imperial legate 
ordered the arrest of the leading Christians of Lyons. Bishop Pothinus, ninety 
years old, died in jail from the effects of torture. A messenger was sent to Rome 
to ask the advice of the Emperor as to the treatment of the remaining prisoners. 
Marcus replied that those who denied Christianity should be freed, but those 
who professed it should be put to death according to the law. 

The annual festival of the Augustalia was now to be celebrated in Lyons, and 
delegates from all Gaul crowded the provincial capital. At the height of the 
games the accused Christians were brought to the amphitheater and were 
questioned. Those who recanted were dismissed; forty-seven who persisted were 
put to death with a variety and barbarity of tortures equaled only by the 
Inquisition. Attalus, second to Pothinus in the Christian community, was forced 
to sit on a chair of red-hot iron and roast to death.'’ Blandina, a slave girl, was 
tortured all day, then bound up in a bag, and thrown into the arena to be gored to 
death by a bull. Her silent fortitude led many Christians to believe that Christ 
made his martyrs insensitive to pain; the same result might have come from 
ecstasy and fear. “The Christian,” said Tertullian, “even when condemned to die, 
gives thanks.”!®! 

Under Commodus the persecutions waned. Septimius Severus renewed them, 
even to the point of making baptism a crime. In 203 many Christians suffered 
martyrdom in Carthage. One of them, a young mother named Perpetua, left a 
touching account of her days in prison, and her father’s prostrate pleas that she 
should renounce Christianity. She and another young mother were tossed and 
gored by a bull; we have an indication of the anesthetic effect of fear and trance 
in her later query, “When are we to be tossed?” Story tells how she guided to her 
throat the dagger of the reluctant gladiator who had to kill her.'? The Syrian 
empresses who followed Septimius had little concern for the Roman gods, and 
gave Christianity a careless toleration. Under Alexander Severus peace seemed 
established among all the rival faiths. 

The renewal of the barbarian attacks ended this truce. To understand the 
persecution under Decius (or Aurelius) we must imagine a nation in the full 
excitement of war, frightened by serious defeats, and expecting hostile invasion. 
In 249 a wave of religious emotion swept the Empire; men and women flocked 
to the temples and besieged the gods with prayers. Amid this fever of patriotism 
and fear the Christians stood apart, still resenting and discouraging military 
service,” scorning the gods, and interpreting the collapse of the Empire as the 
prophesied prelude to the destruction of “Babylon” and the return of Christ. 


Using the mood of the people as an opportunity to strengthen national 
enthusiasm and unity, Decius issued an edict requiring every inhabitant of the 
realm to offer a propitiatory act of homage to the gods of Rome. Apparently 
Christians were not asked to abjure their own faith, but were commanded to join 
in the universal supplicatio to the deities who, the populace believed, had so 
often saved imperiled Rome. Most Christians complied; in Alexandria, 
according to its Bishop Dionysius, “the apostasy was universal”;*' it was 
likewise in Carthage and Smyma; probably these Christians considered the 
supplicatio a patriotic formality. But the bishops of Jerusalem and Antioch died 
in jail, and the bishops of Rome and Toulouse were put to death (250). Hundreds 
of Roman Christians were crowded into dungeons; some were beheaded, some 
were burned at the stake, a few were given to the beasts in holiday festival. After 
a year the persecution abated; and by Easter of 251 it was practically at an end. 
Six years later Valerian, in another crisis of invasion and terror, ordered that 
“all persons must conform to the Roman ceremonials,” and forbade any 
Christian assemblage. Pope Sixtus II resisted, and was put to death with four of 
his deacons. Bishop Cyprian of Carthage was beheaded, the bishop of Tarragona 
was burned alive. In 261, after the Persians had removed Valerian from the 
scene, Gallienus published the first edict of toleration, recognizing Christianity 
as a permitted religion, and ordering that property taken from Christians should 
be restored to them. Minor persecutions occurred in the next forty years, but for 
the most part these were for Christianity decades of unprecedented calm and 
rapid growth. In the chaos and terror of the third century men fled from the 
weakened state to the consolations of religion, and found them more abundantly 
in Christianity than in its rivals. The Church made rich converts now, built costly 
cathedrals, and allowed its adherents to share in the joys of this world. The 
odium theologicum subsided among the people; Christians intermingled more 
freely with pagans, even married them. The Oriental monarchy of Diocletian 
seemed destined to consolidate religious as well as political security and peace. 
Galerius, however, saw in Christianity the last obstacle to absolute rule, and 
urged his chief to complete the Roman restoration by restoring the Roman gods. 
Diocletian hesitated; he was averse to needless risks, and estimated more truly 
than Galerius the magnitude of the task. But one day, at an imperial sacrifice, the 
Christians made the sign of the cross to ward off evil demons. When the augurs 
failed to find on the livers of the sacrificed animals the marks that they had 
hoped to interpret, they blamed the presence of profane and unbelieving persons. 
Diocletian ordered that all in attendance should offer sacrifice to the gods or be 
flogged, and that all soldiers in the army should similarly conform or be 
dismissed (302). Strange to say, Christian writers agreed with the pagan priests: 


the prayers of the Christian, said Lactantius,*” kept the Roman gods at a distance; 
and Bishop Dionysius had written to the same effect a generation before. 
Galerius at every opportunity argued the need of religious unity as a support to 
the new monarchy; and at last Diocletian yielded. In February, 303, the four 
rulers decreed the destruction of all Christian churches, the burning of Christian 
books, the dissolution of Christian congregations, the confiscation of their 
property, the exclusion of Christians from public office, and the punishment of 
death for Christians detected in religious assembly. A band of soldiers 
inaugurated the persecution by burning to the ground the cathedral at Nicomedia. 

The Christians were now numerous enough to retaliate. A revolutionary 
movement broke out in Syria, and in Nicomedia incendiaries twice set fire to 
Diocletian’s palace. Galerius accused the Christians of the arson; they accused 
him; hundreds of Christians were arrested and tortured, but the guilt was never 
fixed. In September Diocletian ordered that imprisoned Christians who would 
worship the Roman gods should be freed, but that those who refused should be 
subjected to every torture known to Rome. Infuriated by scornful resistance, he 
directed all provincial magistrates to seek out every Christian, and use any 
method to compel him to appease the gods. Then, probably glad to leave this 
miserable enterprise to his successors, he resigned. 

Maximian carried out the edict with military thoroughness in Italy. Galerius, 
become Augustus, gave every encouragement to the persecution in the East. The 
roll of martyrs was increased in every part of the Empire except Gaul and 
Britain, where Constantius contented himself with burning a few churches. 
Eusebius assures us, presumably with the hyperbole of indignation, that men 
were flogged till the flesh hung from their bones, or their flesh was scraped to 
the bone with shells; salt or vinegar was poured upon the wounds; the flesh was 
cut off bit by bit and fed to waiting animals; or bound to crosses, men were eaten 
piecemeal by starved beasts. Some victims had their fingers pierced with sharp 
reeds under the nails; some had their eyes gouged out; some were suspended by 
a hand or a foot; some had molten lead poured down their throats; some were 
beheaded, or crucified, or beaten to death with clubs; some were torn apart by 
being tied to the momentarily bent branches of trees.*? We have no pagan 
narrative of these events. 

The persecution continued for eight years, and brought death to 
approximately 1500 Christians, orthodox or heretic, and diverse sufferings to 
countless more. Thousands of Christians recanted; tradition said that even 
Marcellinus, Bishop of Rome, denied his faith under duress of terror and pain. 
But most of the persecuted stood firm; and the sight or report of heroic fidelity 
under torture strengthened the faith of the wavering and won new members for 


the hunted congregations. As the brutalities multiplied, the sympathy of the 
pagan population was stirred; the opinion of good citizens found courage to 
express itself against the most ferocious oppression in Roman history. Once the 
people had urged the state to destroy Christianity; now the people stood aloof 
from the government, and many pagans risked death to hide or protect Christians 
until the storm should pass.” In 311 Galerius, suffering from a mortal illness, 
convinced of failure, and implored by his wife to make his peace with the 
undefeated God of the Christians, promulgated an edict of toleration, 
recognizing Christianity as a lawful religion and asking the prayers of the 
Christians in return for “our most gentle clemency.””° 

The Diocletian persecution was the greatest test and triumph of the Church. It 
weakened Christianity for a time through the natural defection of adherents who 
had joined it, or grown up, during a half century of unmolested prosperity. But 
soon the defaulters were doing penance and pleading for readmission to the fold. 
Accounts of the loyalty of martyrs who had died, or of “confessors” who had 
suffered, for the faith were circulated from community to community; and these 
Acta Martyrum, intense with exaggeration and fascinating with legend, played a 
historic role in awakening or confirming Christian belief. “The blood of 
martyrs,” said Tertullian, “is seed.”*° There is no greater drama in human record 
than the sight of a few Christians, scorned or oppressed by a succession of 
emperors, bearing all trials with a fierce tenacity, multiplying quietly, building 
order while their enemies generated chaos, fighting the sword with the word, 
brutality with hope, and at last defeating the strongest state that history has 
known. Caesar and Christ had met in the arena, and Christ had won. 


II. THE RISE OF CONSTANTINE 


Diocletian, peaceful in his Dalmatian palace, saw the failure of both the 
persecution and the tetrarchy. Seldom had the Empire witnessed such confusion 
as followed his abdication. Galerius prevailed upon Constantius to let him 
appoint Severus and Maximinus Daza as “Caesars” (305). At once the principle 
of heredity asserted its claims: Maxentius, son of Maximian, wished to succeed 
his father’s authority, and a like resolution fired Constantine. 

Flavius Valerius Constantinus had begun life at Naissus in Moesia (272?) as 
the illegitimate son of Constantius by his legal concubine Helena, a barmaid 
from Bithynia.*?” On becoming a “Caesar,” Constantius was required by 
Diocletian to put away Helena and to take Maximian’s stepdaughter Theodora as 
his wife. Constantine received only a meager education. He took up soldiering 


early, and proved his valor in the wars against Egypt and Persia. Galerius, on 
succeeding Diocletian, kept the young officer near him as a hostage for the good 
behavior of Constantius. When the latter asked Galerius to send the youth to him 
Galerius procrastinated craftily; but Constantine escaped from his watchers, and 
rode night and day across Europe to join his father at Boulogne and share in a 
British campaign. The Gallic army, deeply loyal to the humane Constantius, 
came to love his handsome, brave, and energetic son; and when the father died at 
York (306), the troops acclaimed Constantine not merely as “Caesar” but as 
Augustus—emperor. He accepted the lesser title, excusing himself on the ground 
that his life would be unsafe without an army at his back. Galerius, too distant to 
intervene, reluctantly recognized him as a “Caesar.” Constantine fought 
successfully against the invading Franks, and fed the beasts of the Gallic 
amphitheaters with barbarian kings. 

Meanwhile in Rome the Praetorian Guard, eager to restore the ancient capital 
to leadership, hailed Maxentius as emperor (306). Severus descended from 
Milan to attack him; Maximian, to confound the confusion, returned to the 
purple at his son’s request, and joined in the campaign; Severus was deserted by 
his troops and put to death (307). To help himself face the growing chaos, the 
aging Galerius appointed a new Augustus—Flavius Licinius; hearing which, 
Constantine assumed a like dignity (307). A year later Maximinus Daza adopted 
the same title, so that in place of the two Augusti of Diocletian’s plan there were 
now six; no one cared to be merely “Caesar.” Maxentius quarreled with his 
father; Maximian went to Gaul to seek Constantine’s aid; while the latter fought 
Germans on the Rhine, Maximian tried to replace him as commander of the 
Gallic armies; Constantine marched across Gaul, besieged the usurper in 
Marseilles, captured him, and granted him the courtesy of suicide (310). 

The death of Galerius (311) removed the last barrier between intrigue and 
war. Maximinus plotted with Maxentius to overthrow Licinius and Constantine, 
who conspired to overthrow them. Taking the initiative, Constantine crossed the 
Alps, defeated an army near Turin, and advanced upon Rome with a celerity of 
movement, and a restraining discipline of his troops, that recalled the march of 
Caesar from the Rubicon. On October 27, 312, he met the forces of Maxentius at 
Saxa Rubra (Red Rocks) nine miles north of Rome; and by superior strategy 
compelled Maxentius to fight with his back to the Tiber, and no retreat possible 
except over the Mulvian Bridge. On the afternoon before the battle, says 
Eusebius,” Constantine saw a flaming cross in the sky, with the Greek words en 
toutoi nika—“in this sign conquer.” Early the next morning, according to 
Eusebius and Lactantius,*' Constantine dreamed that a voice commanded him to 
have his soldiers mark upon their shields the letter X with a line drawn through it 


and curled around the top—the symbol of Christ. On arising he obeyed, and then 
advanced into the forefront of battle behind a standard (known henceforth as the 
labarum) carrying the initials of Christ interwoven with a cross. As Maxentius 
displayed the Mithraic-Aurelian banner of the Unconquerable Sun, Constantine 
cast in his lot with the Christians, who were numerous in his army, and made the 
engagement a turning point in the history of religion. To the worshipers of 
Mithras in Constantine’s forces the cross could give no offense, for they had 
long fought under a standard bearing a Mithraic cross of light.** In any case 
Constantine won the battle of the Mulvian Bridge, and Maxentius perished in the 
Tiber with thousands of his troops. The victor entered Rome the welcomed and 
undisputed master of the West. 

Early in 313 Constantine and Licinius met at Milan to co-ordinate their rule. 
To consolidate Christian support in all provinces, Constantine and Licinius 
issued an “Edict of Milan,” confirming the religious toleration proclaimed by 
Galerius, extending it to all religions, and ordering the restoration of Christian 
properties seized during the recent persecutions. After this historic declaration, 
which in effect conceded the defeat of paganism, Constantine returned to the 
defense of Gaul, and Licinius moved eastward to overwhelm Maximinus (313). 
The death of Maximinus shortly afterward left Constantine and Licinius the 
unchallenged rulers of the Empire. Licinius married Constantine’s sister, and a 
war-weary people rejoiced at the prospect of peace. 

But neither of the Augusti had quite abandoned the hope of undivided 
supremacy. In 314 their mounting enmity reached the point of war. Constantine 
invaded Pannonia, defeated Licinius, and exacted the surrender of all Roman 
Europe except Thrace. Licinius revenged himself upon Constantine’s Christian 
supporters by renewing the persecution in Asia and Egypt. He excluded 
Christians from his palace at Nicomedia, required every soldier to adore the 
pagan gods, forbade the simultaneous attendance of both sexes at Christian 
worship, and at last prohibited all Christian services within city walls. 
Disobedient Christians lost their positions, their citizenship, their property, their 
liberty, or their lives. 

Constantine watched for an opportunity not only to succor the Christians of 
the East, but to add the East to his realm. When barbarians invaded Thrace, and 
Licinius failed to move against them, Constantine led his army from 
Thessalonica to the rescue of Licinius’ province. After the barbarians were 
driven back Licinius protested Constantine’s entry into Thrace; and as neither 
ruler desired peace, war was renewed. The defender of Christianity, with 
130,000 men, met the defender of paganism, with 160,000 men, first at 
Adrianople and then at Chrysopolis (Scutari), won, and became sole emperor 


(323). Licinius surrendered on a promise of pardon; but in the following year he 
was executed on the charge that he had resumed his intrigues. Constantine 
recalled the Christian exiles, and restored to all “confessors” their lost privileges 
and property. While still proclaiming liberty of worship for all, he now definitely 
declared himself a Christian, and invited his subjects to join him in embracing 
the new faith. 


Ill. CONSTANTINE AND CHRISTIANITY 


Was his conversion sincere—was it an act of religious belief, or a 
consummate stroke of political wisdom? Probably the latter.** His mother Helena 
had turned to Christianity when Constantius divorced her; presumably she had 
acquainted her son with the excellences of the Christian way; and doubtless he 
had been impressed by the invariable victory that had crowned his arms under 
the banner and cross of Christ. But only a skeptic would have made so subtle a 
use of the religious feelings of humanity. The Historia Augusta quotes him as 
saying, “it is Fortuna that makes a man emperor”**—though this was a bow to 
modesty rather than to chance. In his Gallic court he had surrounded himself 
with pagan scholars and philosophers.” After his conversion he seldom 
conformed to the ceremonial requirements of Christian worship. His letters to 
Christian bishops make it clear that he cared little for the theological differences 
that agitated Christendom—though he was willing to suppress dissent in the 
interests of imperial unity. Throughout his reign he treated the bishops as his 
political aides; he summoned them, presided over their councils, and agreed to 
enforce whatever opinion their majority should formulate. A real believer would 
have been a Christian first and a statesman afterward; with Constantine it was 
the reverse. Christianity was to him a means, not an end. 

He had seen in his lifetime the failure of three persecutions; and it was not 
lost upon him that Christianity had grown despite them. Its adherents were still 
very much in the minority; but they were relatively united, brave, and strong, 
while the pagan majority was divided among many creeds, and included a dead 
weight of simple souls without conviction or influence. Christians were 
especially numerous in Rome under Maxentius, and in the East under Licinius; 
Constantine’s support of Christianity was worth a dozen legions to him in his 
wars against these men. He was impressed by the comparative order and 
morality of Christian conduct, the bloodless beauty of Christian ritual, the 
obedience of Christians to their clergy, their humble acceptance of life’s 
inequalities in the hope of happiness beyond the grave; perhaps this new religion 


would purify Roman morals, regenerate marriage and the family, and allay the 
fever of class war. The Christians, despite bitter oppression, had rarely revolted 
against the state; their teachers had inculcated submission to the civil powers, 
and had taught the divine right of kings. Constantine aspired to an absolute 
monarchy; such a government would profit from religious support; the 
hierarchical discipline and ecumenical authority of the Church seemed to offer a 
spiritual correlate for monarchy. Perhaps that marvelous organization of bishops 
and priests could become an instrument of pacification, unification, and rule? 

Nevertheless, in a world still preponderantly pagan, Constantine had to feel 
his way by cautious steps. He continued to use vague monotheistic language that 
any pagan could accept. During the earlier years of his supremacy he carried out 
patiently the ceremonial required of him as pontifex maximus of the traditional 
cult; he restored pagan temples, and ordered the taking of the auspices. He used 
pagan as well as Christian rites in dedicating Constantinople. He used pagan 
magic formulas to protect crops and heal disease.*° 

Gradually, as his power grew more secure, he favored Christianity more 
openly. After 317 his coins dropped one by one their pagan effigies, until by 323 
they bore only neutral inscriptions. A legal text of his reign, questioned but not 
disproved, gave Christian bishops the authority of judges in their dioceses;*’ 
other laws exempted Church realty from taxation,*® made Christian associations 
juridical persons, allowed them to own land and receive bequests, and assigned 
the property of intestate martyrs to the Church.” Constantine gave money to 
needy congregations, built several churches in Constantinople and elsewhere, 
and forbade the worship of images in the new capital. Forgetting the Edict of 
Milan, he prohibited the meetings of heretical sects, and finally ordered the 
destruction of their conventicles.*? He gave his sons an orthodox Christian 
education, and financed his mother’s Christian philanthropies. The Church 
rejoiced in blessings beyond any expectation. Eusebius broke out into orations 
that were songs of gratitude and praise; and all over the Empire Christians 
gathered in festal thanksgiving for the triumph of their God. 

Three clouds softened the brilliance of this “cloudless day”: the monastic 
secession, the Donatist schism, the Arian heresy. In the interval between the 
Decian and the Diocletian persecution the Church had become the richest 
religious organization in the Empire, and had moderated its attacks upon wealth. 
Cyprian complained that his parishioners were mad about money, that Christian 
women painted their faces, that bishops held lucrative offices of state, made 
fortunes, lent money at usurious interest, and denied their faith at the first sign of 
danger.*'! Eusebius mourned that priests quarreled violently in their competition 
for ecclesiastical preferment.*” While Christianity converted the world, the world 


converted Christianity, and displayed the natural paganism of mankind. 
Christian monasticism arose as a protest against this mutual adjustment of the 
spirit and the flesh. A minority wished to avoid any indulgence of human 
appetite, and to continue the early Christian absorption in thoughts of eternal 
life. Following the custom of the Cynics, some of these ascetics renounced all 
possessions, donned the ragged robe of the philosopher, and subsisted on alms. 
A few, like Paul the Hermit, went to live as solitaries in the Egyptian desert. 
About 275 an Egyptian monk, Anthony, began a quarter century of isolated 
existence first in a tomb, then in an abandoned mountain castle, then in a rock- 
hewn desert cell. There he struggled nightly with frightful visions and pleasant 
dreams, and overcame them all; until at last his reputation for sanctity filled all 
Christendom, and peopled the desert with emulating eremites. In 325 
Pachomius, feeling that solitude was selfishness, gathered anchorites into an 
abbey at Tabenne in Egypt, and founded that cenobitic, or community, 
monasticism which was to have its most influential development in the West. 
The Church opposed the monastic movement for a time, and then accepted it as 
a necessary balance to its increasing preoccupation with government. 


Within a year after Constantine’s conversion the Church was torn by a schism 
that might have ruined it in the very hour of victory. Donatus, Bishop of 
Carthage, supported by a priest of like name and temper, insisted that Christian 
bishops who had surrendered the Scriptures to the pagan police during the 
persecutions had forfeited their office and powers; that baptisms or ordinations 
performed by such bishops were null and void; and that the validity of 
sacraments depended in part upon the spiritual state of the ministrant. When the 
Church refused to adopt this stringent creed, the Donatists set up rival bishops 
wherever the existing prelate failed to meet their tests. Constantine, who had 
thought of Christianity as a unifying force, was dismayed by the chaos and 
violence that ensued, and was presumably not unmoved by the occasional 
alliance of Donatists with radical movements among the African peasantry. He 
called a council of bishops at Aries (314), confirmed its denunciation of the 
Donatists, ordered the schismatics to return to the Church, and decreed that 
recalcitrant congregations should lose their property and their civil rights (316). 
Five years later, in a momentary reminiscence of the Milan edict, he withdrew 
these measures, and gave the Donatists a scornful toleration. The schism 
continued till the Saracens overwhelmed orthodox and heretic alike in the 
conquest of Africa. 

In those same years Alexandria saw the rise of the most challenging heresy in 
the history of the Church. About 318 a priest from the Egyptian town of Baucalis 


startled his bishop with strange opinions about the nature of Christ. A learned 
Catholic historian describes him generously: 


Arius . . . was tall and thin, of melancholy look, and an aspect that showed traces of his 
austerities. He was known to be an ascetic, as could be seen from his costume—a short tunic 
without sleeves, under a scarf that served as a cloak. His manner of speaking was gentle; his 
addresses were persuasive. The consecrated virgins, who were numerous in Alexandria, held him 


in great esteem; and he counted many stanch supporters among the higher clergy.*° 


Christ, said Arius, was not one with the Creator, he was rather the Logos, the 
first and highest of all created beings. Bishop Alexander protested, Arius 
persisted. If, he argued, the Son had been begotten of the Father, it must have 
been in time; the Son therefore could not be coeternal with the Father. 
Furthermore, if Christ was created, it must have been from nothing, not from the 
Father’s substance; Christ was not “consubstantial” with the Father.“* The Holy 
Spirit was begotten by the Logos, and was still less God than the Logos. We see 
in these doctrines the continuity of ideas from Plato through the Stoics, Philo, 
Plotinus, and Origen to Arius; Platonism, which had so deeply influenced 
Christian theology, was now in conflict with the Church. 

Bishop Alexander was shocked not only by these views but by their rapid 
spread even among the clergy. He called a council of Egyptian bishops at 
Alexandria, persuaded it to unfrock Arius and his followers, and sent an account 
of the proceedings to other bishops. Some of these objected; many priests 
sympathized with Arius, throughout the Asiatic provinces clergy as well as laity 
divided on the issue, and made the cities ring with such “tumult and disorder .. . 
that the Christian religion,” says Eusebius, “afforded a subject of profane 
merriment to the pagans, even in their theaters.”“° Constantine, coming to 
Nicomedia after overthrowing Licinius, heard the story from its bishop. He sent 
both Alexander and Arius a personal appeal to imitate the calm of philosophers, 
to reconcile their differences peaceably, or at least to keep their debates from the 
public ear. The letter, preserved by Eusebius, clearly reveals Constantine’s lack 
of theology, and the political purpose of his religious policy. 


I had proposed to lead back to a single form the ideas which all people conceive of the Deity; 
for I feel strongly that if I could induce men to unite on that subject, the conduct of public affairs 
would be considerably eased. But alas! I hear that there are more disputes among you than 
recently in Africa. The cause seems to be quite trifling, and unworthy of such fierce contests. 
You, Alexander, wished to know what your priests were thinking on a point of law, even on a 
portion only of a question in itself entirely devoid of importance; and you, Arius, if you had such 
thoughts, should have kept silence. . . . There was no need to make these questions public. . . 
since they are problems that idleness alone raises, and whose only use is to sharpen men’s wits . . 


. these are silly actions worthy of inexperienced children, and not of priests or reasonable man.*° 


The letter had no effect. To the Church the question of the “consubstantiality” 
(homoousia) as against the mere similarity (homoiousia) of the Son and the 
Father was vital both theologically and politically. If Christ was not God, the 
whole structure of Christian doctrine would begin to crack; and if division were 
permitted on this question, chaos of belief might destroy the unity and authority 
of the Church, and therefore its value as an aide to the state. As the controversy 
spread, setting the Greek East aflame, Constantine resolved to end it by calling 
the first ecumenical—universal—council of the Church. He summoned all 
bishops to meet in 325 at Bithynian Nicaea, near his capital Nicomedia, and 
provided funds for all their expenses. Not less than 318 bishops came, 
“attended” says one of them, “by a vast concourse of the lower clergy”: *’ the 
statement reveals the immense growth of the Church. Most of the bishops were 
from the Eastern provinces; many Western dioceses ignored the controversy; and 
Pope Silvester I, detained by illness, was content to be represented by some 
priests. 

The Council met in the hall of an imperial palace. Constantine presided and 
opened the proceedings by a brief appeal to the bishops to restore the unity of 
the Church. He “listened patiently to the debates,” reports Eusebius, “moderated 
the violence of the contending parties,”“* and himself joined in the argument. 
Arius reaffirmed his view that Christ was a created being, not equal to the 
Father, but “divine only by participation.” Clever questioners forced him to 
admit that if Christ was a creature, and had had a beginning, he could change; 
and that if he could change he might pass from virtue to vice. The answers were 
logical, honest, and suicidal. Athanasius, the eloquent and pugnacious 
archdeacon whom Alexander had brought with him as a theological sword, made 
it clear that if Christ and the Holy Spirit were not of one substance with the 
Father, polytheism would triumph. He conceded the difficulty of picturing three 
distinct persons in one God, but argued that reason must bow to the mystery of 
the Trinity. All but seventeen of the bishops agreed with him, and signed a 
statement expressing his view. The supporters of Arius agreed to sign if they 
might add one iota, changing homoousion to homoiousion. The Council refused, 
and issued with the Emperor’s approval the following creed: 


We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, maker of all things visible or invisible; and in one 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, begotten . . . not made, being of one essence (homoousion) 
with the Father ... who for us men and our salvation came down and was made flesh, was made 
man, suffered, rose again the third day, ascended into heaven, and comes to judge the quick and 


the dead... J! 49 


Only five bishops, finally only two, refused to sign this formula. These two, 
with the unrepentant Arius, were anathematized by the Council and exiled by 
the Emperor. An imperial edict ordered that all books by Arius should be 
burned, and made the concealment of such a book punishable with death.'Y 


Constantine celebrated the conclusion of the Council with a royal dinner, to all 
the assembled bishops, and then dismissed them with the request that they 
should not tear one another to pieces.*! He was mistaken in thinking that the 
controversy was ended, or that he himself would not change his view of it, but 
he was right in believing that he had struck a great blow for the unity of the 
Church. The Council signalized the conviction of the ecclesiastical majority that 
the organization and survival of the Church required a certain fixity of doctrine; 
and in final effect it achieved that practical unanimity of basic belief which gave 
the medieval Church its Catholic name. At the same time it marked the 
replacement of paganism with Christianity as the religious expression and 
support of the Roman Empire, and committed Constantine to a more definite 
alliance with Christianity than ever before. A new civilization, based on a new 
religion, would now rise over the ruins of an exhausted culture and a dying 
creed. The Middle Ages had begun. 


IV. CONSTANTINE AND CIVILIZATION 


A year after the Council Constantine dedicated, amid the desolation of 
Byzantium, a new city which he termed Nova Roma, and which posterity called 
by his name. In 330 he turned his back upon both Rome and Nicomedia, and 
made Constantinople his capital. There he surrounded himself with the 
impressive pomp of an Oriental court, feeling that its psychological influence 
upon army and people would make its expensive pageantry a subtle economy in 
government. He protected the army with able diplomacy and arms, tempered 
despotism with humane decrees, and lent his aid to letters and the arts. He 
encouraged the schools at Athens, and founded at Constantinople a new 
university where state-paid professors taught Greek and Latin, literature and 
philosophy, rhetoric and law, and trained officials for the Empire.’ He 
confirmed and extended the privileges of physicians and teachers in all 
provinces. Provincial governors were instructed to establish schools of 
architecture, and to draw students to them with divers privileges and rewards. 
Artists were exempted from civic obligations, so that they might have time to 
learn their art thoroughly and transmit it to their sons. The art treasures of the 
Empire were drawn upon to make Constantinople an elegant capital. 


In Rome the architectural works of this period were inaugurated by 
Maxentius. He began (306), and Constantine finished, an immense basilica that 
marked the climax of classical architecture in the West. Adapting the structure of 
the great baths, this edifice covered an area 330 by 250 feet. Its central hall, 114 
by 82 feet, was roofed by three cross vaults of concrete 120 feet high, partly 
supported by eight broad piers faced with fluted Corinthian columns sixty feet 
tall. Its pavement was of colored marble; its bays were peopled with statuary; 
and the walls of these bays were prolonged above their roofs to serve as elevated 
buttresses for the central vaults. Gothic and Renaissance architects found much 
instruction in these vaults and buttresses. Bramante, designing St. Peter’s, 
planned to “raise the Pantheon over the Basilica of Constantine”’°—i.e., to 
crown a spacious nave with a massive dome. 


The first Christian emperor built many churches in Rome, probably including 
the original form of San Lorenzo outside the Walls. To celebrate his victory at 
the Mulvian Bridge he raised in 315 the arch that still towers over the Via dei 
Trionfi. It is one of the best preserved of Rome’s remains; and its majesty is not 
visibly injured by the diverse pilferage of its parts. Four finely proportioned 
shafts, rising from sculptured bases, divide the three arches, and support an 
omate entablature. The attic story bears reliefs and statues taken from 
monuments of Trajan and Aurelius; while the medallions between the columns 
are from some building of Hadrian’s reign. Two of the reliefs appear to be the 
work of Constantine’s artists. The crude squat figures, the awkward quarrel of 
profile faces with frontal legs, the rude piling of heads upon heads as a substitute 
for perspective, betray a coarsening of technique and taste; but the deep drilling 
produces, in the play of light and shade, an impressive effect of depth and space; 
and the episodes are presented with a rough vitality as if Italian art had resolved 
to return to its source. The colossal figure of Constantine in the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori carries this primitiveness to a repellent extreme; it seems incredible 
that the man who presided so graciously over the Council of Nicaea should have 
resembled this dour barbarian—unless the artist had a mind to illustrate in 
advance the cynical summary of Gibbon: “I have described the triumph of 
barbarism and religion.”°* 

Early in this fourth century a new art took form—the “illumination” of 
manuscripts with miniature paintings. Literature itself was now predominantly 
Christian. Lucius Firmianus Lactantius expounded Christianity eloquently in 
Divinae Institutiones (307), and in De Mortibus Persecutorum (314) described 
the final agonies of the persecuting emperors with Ciceronian elegance and 
venom. “Religion,” wrote Lactantius, “must by its very nature be untrammeled, 


unforced, free”°*°—a heresy which he did not live to expiate. More famous was 
Eusebius Pamphili, bishop of Caesarea. He began his literary career as a priestly 
scribe and librarian for his episcopal predecessor, Pamphilus, whom he loved so 
well that he adopted his name. Pamphilus had acquired Origen’s library, and had 
built around it the largest Christian collection of books yet known. Living among 
these volumes, Eusebius became the most erudite cleric of his time. Pamphilus 
lost his life in the Galerian persecution (310), and Eusebius was much plagued 
by later queries as to how he himself had survived. He made diverse enemies by 
taking a middle position between Arius and Alexander; nevertheless, he became 
the Bossuet of Constantine’s court, and was commissioned to write the imperial 
biography. Part of his scholastic harvest was gathered into a Universal History— 
the most complete of ancient chronologies. Eusebius arranged sacred and 
profane history in parallel columns divided by a synchronizing row of dates, and 
tried to fix the time of every important event from Abraham to Constantine. All 
later chronologies rested on this “canon.” 

Putting flesh upon these bones, Eusebius issued in 325 an Ecclesiastical 
History describing the development of the Church from its beginnings to the 
Council of Nicaea. Here in the first chapter, again serving as a model for 
Bossuet, was the earliest philosophy of history—portraying time as the 
battleground of God and Satan, and all events as advancing the triumph of 
Christ. The book was poorly arranged but well written. The sources were 
critically and conscientiously examined, the statements are as accurate as in any 
ancient work of history; and at every turn Eusebius put posterity in his debt by 
quoting important documents that would otherwise have been lost. The bishop’s 
learning is enormous, his style is warmed with feeling and rises to eloquence in 
moments of theological odium. He frankly excludes such matters as might not 
edify his Christian readers or support his philosophy, and he manages to write a 
history of the great Council without mentioning either Arius or Athanasius. The 
same honest dishonesty makes his Life of Constantine a panegyric rather than a 
biography. It begins with eight inspiring chapters on the Emperor’s piety and 
good works, and tells how he “governed his empire in a godly manner for more 
than thirty years.” One would never guess from this book that Constantine had 
killed his son, his nephew, and his wife. 

For like Augustus, Constantine had managed well everything but his family. 
His relations with his mother were generally happy. Apparently by his 
commission she went to Jerusalem, and leveled to the ground the scandalous 
Temple of Aphrodite that had been built, it was said, over the Saviour’s tomb. 
According to Eusebius the Holy Sepulcher thereupon came to light, with the 
very cross on which Christ had died. Constantine ordered a Church of the Holy 


Sepulcher to be built over the tomb, and the revered relics were preserved in a 
special shrine. As in classical days the pagan world had cherished and adored the 
relics of the Trojan War, and even Rome had boasted the Palladium of Troy’s 
Athene, so now the Christian world, changing its surface and renewing its 
essence in the immemorial manner of human life, began to collect and worship 
relics of Christ and the saints. Helena raised a chapel over the traditional site of 
Jesus’ birth at Bethlehem, modestly served the nuns who ministered there, and 
then returned to Constantinople to die in the arms of her son. 


Constantine had been twice married: first to Minervina, who had borne him a 
son Crispus; then to Maximian’s daughter Fausta, by whom he had three 
daughters and three sons. Crispus became an excellent soldier, and rendered vital 
aid to his father in the campaigns against Licinius. In 326 Crispus was put to 
death by Constantine’s order; about the same time the Emperor decreed the 
execution of Licinianus, son of Licinius by Constantine’s sister Constantia; and 
shortly thereafter Fausta was slain by her husband’s command. We do not know 
the reasons for this triple execution. Zosimus assures us that Crispus had made 
love to Fausta, who accused him to the Emperor; and that Helena, who loved 
Crispus dearly, had avenged him by persuading Constantine that his wife had 
yielded to his son.*’ Possibly Fausta had schemed to remove Crispus from the 
path of her sons’ rise to imperial power, and Licinianus may have been killed for 
plotting to claim his father’s share of the realm. 

Fausta achieved her aim after her death, for in 335 Constantine bequeathed 
the Empire to his surviving sons and nephews. Two years later, at Easter, he 
celebrated with festival ceremonies the thirtieth year of his reign. Then, feeling 
the nearness of death, he went to take the warm baths at near-by Aquyrion. As 
his illness increased, he called for a priest to administer to him that sacrament of 
baptism which he had purposely deferred to this moment, hoping to be cleansed 
by it from all the sins of his crowded life. Then the tired ruler, aged sixty-four, 
laid aside the purple robes of royalty, put on the white garb of a Christian 
neophyte, and passed away. 

He was a masterly general, a remarkable administrator, a superlative 
statesman. He inherited and completed the restorative work of Diocletian; 
through them the Empire lived 1150 years more. He continued the monarchical 
forms of Aurelian and Diocletian, partly out of ambition and vanity, partly, no 
doubt, because he believed that absolute rule was demanded by the chaos of the 
times. His greatest error lay in dividing the Empire among his sons; presumably 
he foresaw that they would fight for sole supremacy as he had done, but 
surmised that they would fight even more certainly if he chose another heir; this, 


too, is a price of monarchy. His executions we cannot judge, not knowing their 
provocation; burdened with the problems of rule, he may have allowed fear and 
jealousy to dethrone his reason for a while; and there are signs that remorse 
weighed heavily upon his declining years. His Christianity, beginning as policy, 
appears to have graduated into sincere conviction. He became the most persistent 
preacher in his realm, persecuted heretics faithfully, and took God into 
partnership at every step. Wiser than Diocletian, he gave new life to an aging 
Empire by associating it with a young religion, a vigorous organization, a fresh 
morality. By his aid Christianity became a state as well as a church, and the 
mold, for fourteen centuries, of European life and thought. Perhaps, if we except 
Augustus, the grateful Church was right in naming him the greatest of the 
emperors. 


I Our knowledge of the Lyons persecutions comes from a letter of “the servants of Christ at Lugdunum and 
Vienna in Gaul, to the brethren in Asia and Phrygia,” preserved in Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, Vv, 1. 
Some exaggeration may have crept into the report. 


II Usually handed down by tradition in a Latin form: in hoc vince, or in hoc signo vinces—“in this sign thou 
shalt conquer.” Eusebius, our sole authority for this vision, is confessedly ~ prone to edification; “but 
seeing,” he pleads, “that the Emperor did with an oath confirm it to be true when he related it to me who 
intended to write his history . .. who can doubt his relation?” 


III This differs from the “Nicene Creed” now in use, which is a revision made in 362. 


'Y The Council also decreed that all churches should celebrate Easter on the same day, to be named in each 
year by the Bishop of Alexandria according to an astronomical rule, and to be promulgated by the Bishop of 
Rome. On the question of clerical celibacy the Council inclined to require continence of married priests; but 
Paphnutius, Bishop of Upper Thebes, persuaded his peers to leave unchanged the prevailing custom, which 
forbade marriage after ordination, but permitted a priest to cohabit with a wife whom he had married before 
ordination.” 


Epilogue 


I. WHY ROME FELL 


“Tue two greatest problems in history,” says a brilliant scholar of our time, are 
“how to account for the rise of Rome, and how to account for her fall.”' We may 
come nearer to understanding them if we remember that the fall of Rome, like 
her rise, had not one cause but many, and was not an event but a process spread 
over 300 years. Some nations have not lasted as long as Rome fell. 

A great civilization is not conquered from without until it has destroyed itself 
within. The essential causes of Rome’s decline lay in her people, her morals, her 
class struggle, her failing trade, her bureaucratic despotism, her stifling taxes, 
her consuming wars. Christian writers were keenly appreciative of this decay. 
Tertullian, about 200, heralded with pleasure the ipsa clausula saeculi—literally 
the fin de siécle or end of an era—as probably a prelude to the destruction of the 
pagan world. Cyprian, towards 250, answering the charge that Christians were 
the source of the Empire’s misfortunes, attributed these to natural causes: 


You must know that the world has grown old, and does not remain in its former vigor. It bears 
witness to its own decline. The rainfall and the sun’s warmth are both diminishing; the metals are 


nearly exhausted; the husbandman is failing in the fields. 


Barbarian inroads, and centuries of mining the richer veins, had doubtless 
lowered Rome’s supply of the precious metals. In central and southern Italy 
deforestation, erosion, and the neglect of irrigation canals by a diminishing 
peasantry and a disordered government had left Italy poorer than before. The 
cause, however, was no inherent exhaustion of the soil, no change in climate, 
but the negligence and sterility of harassed and discouraged men. 

Biological factors were more fundamental. A serious decline of population 
appears in the West after Hadrian. It has been questioned, but the mass 
importation of barbarians into the Empire by Aurelius, Valentinian, Aurelian, 
Probus, and Constantine leaves little room for doubt.’ Aurelius, to replenish his 
army, enrolled slaves, gladiators, policemen, criminals; either the crisis was 
greater, or the free population less, than before; and the slave population had 
certainly fallen. So many farms had been abandoned, above all in Italy, that 
Pertinax offered them gratis to anyone who would till them. A law of Septimius 
Severus speaks of a penuria hominum—a shortage of men.* In Greece the 


depopulation had been going on for centuries. In Alexandria, which had boasted 
of its numbers, Bishop Dionysius calculated that the population had in his time 
(250) been halved. He mourmed to “see the human race diminishing and 
constantly wasting away.” Only the barbarians and the Orientals were 
increasing, outside the Empire and within. 

What had caused this fall in population? Above all, family limitation. 
Practiced first by the educated classes, it had now seeped down to a proletariat 
named for its fertility;° by a.p. 100 it had reached the agricultural classes, as 
shown by the use of imperial alimenta to encourage rural parentage; by the third 
century it had overrun the western provinces, and was lowering man power in 
Gaul.’ Though branded as a crime, infanticide flourished as poverty grew.® 
Sexual excesses may have reduced human fertility; the avoidance or deferment 
of marriage had a like effect, and the making of eunuchs increased as Oriental 
customs flowed into the West. Plantianus, Praetorian Prefect, had one hundred 
boys emasculated, and then gave them to his daughter as a wedding gift.° 

Second only to family limitation as a cause of lessened population were the 
slaughters of pestilence, revolution, and war. Epidemics of major proportions 
decimated the population under Aurelius, Gallienus, and Constantine. In the 
plague of 260-65 almost every family in the Empire was attacked; in Rome, we 
are told, there were 5000 deaths every day for many weeks.'’ The mosquitoes of 
the Campagna were winning their war against the human invaders of the Pontine 
marshes, and malaria was sapping the strength of rich and poor in Latium and 
Tuscany. The holocausts of war and revolution, and perhaps the operation of 
contraception, abortion, and infanticide, had a dysgenic as well as a numerical 
effect: the ablest men married latest, bred least, and died soonest. The dole 
weakened the poor, luxury weakened the rich; and a long peace deprived all 
classes in the peninsula of the martial qualities and arts. The Germans who were 
now peopling north Italy and filling the army were physically and morally 
superior to the surviving native stock; if time had allowed a leisurely 
assimilation they might have absorbed the classic culture and reinvigorated the 
Italian blood. But time was not so generous Moreover, the population of Italy 
had long since been mingled with Oriental strains physically inferior, though 
perhaps mentally superior, to the Roman type. The rapidly breeding Germans 
could not understand the classic culture, did not accept it, did not transmit it; the 
rapidly breeding Orientals were mostly of a mind to destroy that culture; the 
Romans, possessing it, sacrificed it to the comforts of sterility. Rome was 
conquered not by barbarian invasion from without, but by barbarian 
multiplication within. 


Moral decay contributed to the dissolution. The virile character that had been 
formed by arduous simplicities and a supporting faith relaxed in the sunshine of 
wealth and the freedom of unbelief; men had now, in the middle and upper 
classes, the means to yield to temptation, and only expediency to restrain them. 
Urban congestion multiplied contacts and frustrated surveillance; immigration 
brought together a hundred cultures whose differences rubbed themselves out 
into indifference. Moral and esthetic standards were lowered by the magnetism 
of the mass; and sex ran riot in freedom while political liberty decayed. 

The greatest of historians held that Christianity was the chief cause of Rome’s 
fall."' For this religion, he and his followers’? argued, had destroyed the old faith 
that had given moral character to the Roman soul and stability to the Roman 
state. It had declared war upon the classic culture—upon science, philosophy, 
literature, and art. It had brought an enfeebling Oriental mysticism into the 
realistic stoicism of Roman life; it had turned men’s thoughts from the tasks of 
this world to an enervating preparation for some cosmic catastrophe, and had 
lured them into seeking individual salvation through asceticism and prayer, 
rather than collective salvation through devotion to the state. It had disrupted the 
unity of the Empire while soldier emperors were struggling to preserve it; it had 
discouraged its adherents from holding office, or rendering military service; it 
had preached an ethic of nonresistance and peace when the survival of the 
Empire had demanded a will to war. Christ’s victory had been Rome’s death. 

There is some truth in this hard indictment. Christianity unwillingly shared in 
the chaos of creeds that helped produce that medley of mores which moderately 
contributed to Rome’s collapse. But the growth of Christianity was more an 
effect than a cause of Rome’s decay. The breakup of the old religion had begun 
long before Christ; there were more vigorous attacks upon it in Ennius and 
Lucretius than in any pagan author after them. Moral disintegration had begun 
with the Roman conquest of Greece, and had culminated under Nero; thereafter 
Roman morals improved, and the ethical influence of Christianity upon Roman 
life was largely a wholesome one. It was because Rome was already dying that 
Christianity grew so rapidly. Men lost faith in the state not because Christianity 
held them aloof, but because the state defended wealth against poverty, fought to 
capture slaves, taxed toil to support luxury, and failed to protect its people from 
famine, pestilence, invasion, and destitution; forgivably they turned from Caesar 
preaching war to Christ preaching peace, from incredible brutality to 
unprecedented charity, from a life without hope or dignity to a faith that 
consoled their poverty and honored their humanity. Rome was not destroyed by 
Christianity, any more than by barbarian invasion; it was an empty shell when 
Christianity rose to influence and invasion came. 


The economic causes of Rome’s decline have already been stated as 
prerequisite to the understanding of Diocletian’s reforms; they need only a 
reminding summary here. The precarious dependence upon provincial grains, the 
collapse of the slave supply and the latifundia; the deterioration of transport and 
the perils of trade; the loss of provincial markets to provincial competition; the 
inability of Italian industry to export the equivalent of Italian imports, and the 
consequent drain of precious metals to the East; the destructive war between rich 
and poor; the rising cost of armies, doles, public works, an expanding 
bureaucracy, and a parasitic court; the depreciation of the currency; the 
discouragement of ability, and the absorption of investment capital, by 
confiscatory taxation; the emigration of capital and labor, the strait jacket of 
serfdom placed upon agriculture, and of caste forced upon industry: all these 
conspired to sap the material bases of Italian life, until at last the power of Rome 
was a political ghost surviving its economic death. 

The political causes of decay were rooted in one fact—that increasing 
despotism destroyed the citizen’s civic sense and dried up statesmanship at its 
source. Powerless to express his political will except by violence, the Roman lost 
interest in government and became absorbed in his business, his amusements, his 
legion, or his individual salvation. Patriotism and the pagan religion had been 
bound together, and now together decayed.'* The Senate, losing ever more of its 
power and prestige after Pertinax, relapsed into indolence, subservience, or 
venality; and the last barrier fell that might have saved the state from militarism 
and anarchy. Local governments, overrun by imperial correctores and exactores, 
no longer attracted first-rate men. The responsibility of municipal officials for 
the tax quotas of their areas, the rising expense of their unpaid honors, the fees, 
liturgies, benefactions, and games expected of them, the dangers incident to 
invasion and class war, led to a flight from office corresponding to the flight 
from taxes, factories, and farms. Men deliberately made themselves ineligible by 
debasing their social category; some fled to other towns, some became farmers, 
some monks. In 313 Constantine extended to the Christian clergy that exemption 
from municipal office, and from several taxes, which pagan priests had 
traditionally enjoyed; the Church was soon swamped with candidates for 
ordination, and cities complained of losses in revenue and senators; in the end 
Constantine was compelled to rule that no man eligible for municipal position 
should be admitted to the priesthood.'* The imperial police pursued fugitives 
from political honors as it hunted evaders of taxes or conscription; it brought 
them back to the cities and forced them to serve;'° finally it decreed that a son 
must inherit the social status of his father, and must accept election if eligible to 
it by his rank. A serfdom of office rounded out the prison of economic caste. 


Gallienus, fearing a revolt of the Senate, excluded senators from the army. As 
martial material no longer grew in Italy, this decree completed the military 
decline of the peninsula. The rise of provincial and mercenary armies, the 
overthrow of the Praetorian Guard by Septimius Severus, the emergence of 
provincial generals, and their capture of the imperial throne, destroyed the 
leadership, even the independence, of Italy long before the fall of the Empire in 
the West. The armies of Rome were no longer Roman armies; they were 
composed chiefly of provincials, largely of barbarians; they fought not for their 
altars and their homes, but for their wages, their donatives, and their loot. They 
attacked and plundered the cities of the Empire with more relish than they 
showed in facing the enemy; most of them were the sons of peasants who hated 
the rich and the cities as exploiters of the poor and the countryside; and as civil 
strife provided opportunity, they sacked such towns with a thoroughness that left 
little for alien barbarism to destroy.'® When military problems became more 
important than internal affairs, cities near the frontiers were made the seats of 
government; Rome became a theater for triumphs, a show place of imperial 
architecture, a museum of political antiquities and forms. The multiplication of 
capitals and the division of power broke down the unity of administration. The 
Empire, grown too vast for its statesmen to rule or its armies to defend, began to 
disintegrate. Left to protect themselves unaided against the Germans and the 
Scots, Gaul and Britain chose their own imperatores, and made them sovereign; 
Palmyra seceded under Zenobia, and soon Spain and Africa would yield almost 
unresisting to barbarian conquest. In the reign of Gallienus thirty generals 
governed thirty regions of the Empire in practical independence of the central 
power. In this awful drama of a great state breaking into pieces, the internal 
causes were the unseen protagonists; the invading barbarians merely entered 
where weakness had opened the door, and where the failure of biological, moral, 
economic, and political statesmanship had left the stage to chaos, despondency, 
and decay. 


Externally the fall of the Western Roman Empire was hastened by the 
expansion and migration of the Hsiung-nu, or Huns, in northwestern Asia. 
Defeated in their eastward advance by Chinese armies and the Chinese Wall, 
they turned westward, and about A.D. 355 reached the Volga and the Oxus. Their 
pressure forced the Sarmatians of Russia to move into the Balkans; the Goths, so 
harassed, moved again upon the Roman frontiers. They were admitted across the 
Danube to settle in Moesia (376); maltreated there by Roman officials, they 
revolted, defeated a large Roman army at Adrianople (378), and for a time 
threatened Constantinople. In 400 Alaric led the Visigoths over the Alps into 


Italy, and in 410 they took and sacked Rome. In 429 Gaiseric led the Vandals to 
the conquest of Spain and Africa, and in 455 they took and sacked Rome. In 451 
Attila led the Huns in an attack upon Gaul and Italy; he was defeated at Chalons, 
but overran Lombardy. In 472 a Pannonian general, Orestes, made his son 
emperor under the name of Romulus Augustulus. Four years later the barbarian 
mercenaries who dominated the Roman army deposed this “little Augustus,” and 
named their leader Odoacer king of Italy. Odoacer recognized the supremacy of 
the Roman emperor at Constantinople, and was accepted by him as a vassal 
king. The Roman Empire in the East would go on until 1453; in the West it had 
come to an end. 


I. THE ROMAN ACHIEVEMENT 


It is easier to explain Rome’s fall than to account for her long survival. This is 
the essential accomplishment of Rome—that having won the Mediterranean 
world she adopted its culture, gave it order, prosperity, and peace for 200 years, 
held back the tide of barbarism for two centuries more, and transmitted the 
classic heritage to the West before she died. 

Rome has had no rival in the art of government. The Roman state committed 
a thousand political crimes; it built its edifice upon a selfish oligarchy and an 
obscurantist priesthood; it achieved a democracy of freemen, and then destroyed 
it with corruption and violence; it exploited its conquests to support a parasitic 
Italy, which, when it could no longer exploit, collapsed. Here and there, in East 
and West, it created a desert and called it peace. But amid all this evil it formed a 
majestic system of law which through nearly all Europe gave security to life and 
property, incentive and continuity to industry, from the Decemvirs to Napoleon. 
It molded a government of separated legislative and executive powers whose 
checks and balances inspired the makers of constitutions as late as revolutionary 
America and France. For a time it united monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy 
so successfully as to win the applause of philosophers, historians, subjects, and 
enemies. It gave municipal institutions, and for a long period municipal freedom, 
to half a thousand cities. It administered its Empire at first with greed and 
cruelty, then with such tolerance and essential justice that the great realm has 
never again known a like content. It made the desert blossom with civilization, 
and atoned for its sins with the miracle of a lasting peace. Today our highest 
labors seek to revive the Pax Romana for a disordered world. 

Within that unsurpassed framework Rome built a culture Greek in origin, 
Roman in application and result. She was too engrossed in government to create 


as bountifully in the realms of the mind as Greece had done; but she absorbed 
with appreciation, and preserved with tenacity, the technical, intellectual, and 
artistic heritage that she had received from Carthage and Egypt, Greece and the 
East. She made no advance in science, and no mechanical improvements in 
industry, but she enriched the world with a commerce moving over secure seas, 
and a network of enduring roads that became the arteries of a lusty life. Along 
those roads, and over a thousand handsome bridges, there passed to the medieval 
and modern worlds the ancient techniques of tillage, handicraft, and art, the 
science of monumental building, the processes of banking and investment, the 
organization of medicine and military hospitals, the sanitation of cities, and 
many varieties of fruit and nut trees, of agricultural or ornamental plants, 
brought from the East to take new root in the West. Even the secret of central 
heating came from the warm south to the cold north. The south has created the 
civilizations, the north has conquered and destroyed or borrowed them. 

Rome did not invent education, but she developed it on a scale unknown 
before, gave it state support, and formed the curriculum that persisted till our 
harassed youth. She did not invent the arch, the vault, or the dome, but she used 
them with such audacity and magnificence that in some fields her architecture 
has remained unequaled; and all the elements of the medieval cathedral were 
prepared in her basilicas. She did not invent the sculptural portrait, but she gave 
it a realistic power rarely reached by the idealizing Greeks. She did not invent 
philosophy, but it was in Lucretius and Seneca that Epicureanism and Stoicism 
found their most finished form. She did not invent the types of literature, not 
even the satire; but who could adequately record the influence of Cicero on 
oratory, the essay, and prose style, of Virgil on Dante, Tasso, Milton, ... of Livy 
and Tacitus on the writing of history, of Horace and Juvenal on Dryden, Swift, 
and Pope? 

Her language became, by a most admirable corruption, the speech of Italy, 
Rumania, France, Spain, Portugal, and Latin America; half the white man’s 
world speaks a Latin tongue. Latin was, till the eighteenth century, the Esperanto 
of science, scholarship, and philosophy in the West; it gave a convenient 
international terminology to botany and zoology; it survives in the sonorous 
ritual and official documents of the Roman Church; it still writes medical 
prescriptions, and haunts the phraseology of the law. It entered by direct 
appropriation, and again through the Romance languages (regalis, regal, royal; 
paganus, pagan, peasant), to enhance the wealth and flexibility of English 
speech. Our Roman heritage works in our lives a thousand times a day. 

When Christianity conquered Rome the ecclesiastical structure of the pagan 
church, the title and vestments of the pontifex maximus, the worship of the Great 


Mother and a multitude of comforting divinities, the sense of supersensible 
presences everywhere, the joy or solemnity of old festivals, and the pageantry of 
immemorial ceremony, passed like maternal blood into the new religion, and 
captive Rome captured her conqueror. The reins and skills of government were 
handed down by a dying empire to a virile papacy; the lost power of the broken 
sword was rewon by the magic of the consoling word; the armies of the state 
were replaced by the missionaries of the Church moving in all directions along 
the Roman roads; and the revolted provinces, accepting Christianity, again 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Rome. Through the long struggles of the Age 
of Faith the authority of the ancient capital persisted and grew, until in the 
Renaissance the classic culture seemed to rise from the grave, and the immortal 
city became once more the center and summit of the world’s life and wealth and 
art. When, in 1936, Rome celebrated the 2689th anniversary of her foundation, 
she could look back upon the most impressive continuity of government and 
civilization in the history of mankind. May she rise again. 
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Ancus Marcius, fourth King of Rome (fl. 7th century B.c..), 14 
Ancyra (Angora), 513 
Andrew, apostle, 563 
Andria (Terence), 101 
Androcles, slave (dates uncertain), 385 
Andromeda, 256 
anesthetics, 313, 505 
Anger, On (Seneca), 302 
Anglo-Saxon, 477 
Anicetus, Roman Pope (ca. 157-ca. 168), 617 
Anicetus, courtier of Nero (fl. 1st century B.C..), 279 
Anima, De (Tertullian), 613 
animals, feeling for, in Lucretius, 147; 
in Virgil, 238; 
Pliny on, 310; 
Hadrian’s, 414 
animism, 60 
Anio, 22 


Anio Novus Aqueduct, 270 

Anna, daughter of Phanuel, 542 

Annales (Ennius), 98, 164 

Annales (Tacitus), 434-437, 442 

Anna Perenna, 65 

Annas, priest (in the Bible), 571 

Annona, 388 

Annunciation, 558 

Anthony, Saint, Egyptian founder of monachism (251-356?), 445, 657 

anthropology, Lucretius on, 152-153 

Antibes (anc. Antipolis), 78, 474 

Anti-Cato (Caesar), 195 

Antichrist, 575, 593 

Antigonus, King of Judea (fl. 43 B.c..), 531 

Anti-Lebanon Mountains, 511 

Antinodpolis, 419 

Antinoiis, Greek favorite of Hadrian (2-122), 419, 442, 523 

Antioch (Antakia), 54, 205, 280, 329, 413, 418, 428, 495, 504, 534, 546, 576, 582-583, 585, 588, 602, 608, 
611, 623, 626, 629, 635, 650 

Antioch (in Pisidia), 582 

Antiochus III the Great, King of Syria (reigned 223-187 B.c..), 55, 86, 88, 91, 528 

Antiochus IV Epiphanes, King of Syria (200?-164 B.c..), 107, 418, 487, 534, 540 

Antiochus of Ascalon, Greek Platonic philosopher (fl. 1st century B.c..), 489 

Antipater, son of Herod the Great (?-4 B.C..), 534-535 

Antipater the Idumean, father of Herod and procurator of Judea (?-43 B.c..), 531 

Antiquities of the Jews, The (Josephus), 546, 554 

anti-Semitism, 546, 595 

Antium (Anzio), 280, 340, 453 

Antonia, mother of Germanicus and Claudius (1st century B.c..-1st century A.D.), 262, 264, 265, 266, 267, 
268, 269, 274, 371 

Antonines, 324, 392, 405, 411, 437, 442, 449, 516, 620 

Antoninus Pius (Titus Aurelius Fulvius Boionius Arrius Antoninus Pius), Roman emperor (86-161), 345, 
368, 392, 395, 396, 398, 408, 421-425, 426, 427, 428, 430, 444, 511, 549, 611, 648 

Antoninus, Wall of, 476 

Antonius, governor (fl. ca. 190), 605 

Antonius, Lucius, governor (fl. 1st century B.c..), 204-205 

Antonius, Marcus (Mark Antony), Roman general (83-30 B.c..), 70, 155, 160, 161, 169, 181, 185, 188, 191, 
195-208, 211, 226, 228, 229, 230, 231, 232, 236, 239, 261, 265, 268, 273, 274, 309, 312, 329, 371, 372, 
373, 412, 413, 418, 448, 482, 512, 516, 531, 583, 640 

Antonius, Marcus, Roman general, father of Antony (fl. 1st century B.c..), 144, 160 

Antonius Primus, general of Vespasian (fl. Ist century), 285, 301 

Antyllus, ophthalmologist (fl. 1st century), 505 

Anubis, 390 

Apamea, 512, 514, 629 

Apamea Celaenae, 513 

Apelles, Greek painter (fl. 330 B.c..), 352, 355 


Apennines, 3, 11, 50, 121, 141, 236, 253, 270, 344 

Aphrodite, 512, 516 

Aphrodite, Temple of (Jerusalem), 663 

Aphrodite Pandemos, Temple of, 487 

Apicata, divorced wife of Sejanus (?-31 A.D.), 264 

Apicius, famous epicure (fl. reign of Tiberius), 376-377 

Apion, Greek grammarian (fl. 1st century), 546 

apocalypse, 540-542, 564-570, 575, 590-591, 592-595, 605, 616 

Apocolocyntosis or Pumpkinification (Seneca), 275, 350 

Apocrypha, 539-540, 559, 575° 

Apollinaris Sidonius, Caius Sollius, Saint, bishop and poet (430?-482?), 473 

Apollo, 8, 62, 64, 236-237, 240, 280, 351, 358, 381, 458, 513 

Apollo the Healer, 62 

Apollo, Temple of, 358 

Apollo, Temple of (Pompeii), 459 

Apollo the Healer, Temple of, 62 

Apollo Belvedere, 349, 453 

Apollodorus, Greek architect (fl. reign of Trajan), 411, 421 

Apollodorus, attendant of Cleopatra (1st century B.C..), 187 

Apollonia (near Valona), 200, 480, 482 

Apollonia (in Palestine), 508 

Apollonius of Athens, Greek sculptor in Rome (fl. ca. birth of Christ), 349 

Apollonius of Rhodes, Greek poet and grammarian (fl. 222-181 B.c..), 241 

Apollonius of Tyana, Greek philosopher (fl. 1st century), 515, 526, 622, 626 

Apollonius, Life of (Philostratus), 526, 622 

Apollonius Molo of Alabanda, Greek rhetorician (fl. 1st century B.C..), 141, 514 

Apollo of Veii, 10 

Apollo Room, 132 

Apologeticus (Tertullian), 612 

Apologia (Apuleius), 467 

“Apologies,” 611 

apostles, 556, 557, 563-565, 567, 571, 572, 575-595 

Appian (Appianus), historian (fl. 2nd century), 189, 196, 197, 424, 442, 471, 518, 519 

Appian Aqueduct, 29, 81, 340 

Appian Way (via Appia), 29, 77-78, 138, 340, 617 

Apuleius, satirist and philosopher (fl. 2nd century), 155, 299, 402, 442, 465, 466-468, 485, 487, 525, 612, 
636, 637 

Apulia, 50, 53, 112, 139, 244, 455 

Aquae Aureliae (Baden-Baden), 480 

Aquae Salis (Bath), 477 

Aquae Sextiae (Aix), battle in 102 B.c.., 119 

Aqua Virgo Aqueduct, 327° 

aqueducts, 81, 92, 103, 220, 270, 326-328, 340, 343, 356, 410, 411, 418-419, 464, 470, 474, 509, 627 

Aquila, called Ponticus, Greek-Jewish translator of the Old Testament (fl. 117-138), 614 

Aquileia (Aquileja), 322, 324, 347, 429, 455, 628 

Aquilia, lex, 312 


Aquilius, Manius, general (?-88 B.c..), 121, 518 
Aquincum, 480, see also Budapest 
Aquinum, 437, 453 
Aquis Urbis Romae, De (Frontinus), 328 
Aquitania (Gallia Aquitanica), 472, 473 
Aquyrion, 664 
Arabia, 204, 217, 325, 329, 337, 346, 366, 419, 507-508, 546, 581, 602, 630 
Arabia Deserta, 508 
Arabia Felix (Yemen), 508 
Arabia Petrea, 413, 508 
Arabic, 504, 507 
Arabs, 464, 470, 500, 503, 504, 507, 508, 529, 634 
Aramaic, 508, 512, 529, 535, 556, 572 
Ara Pacis Augustae, 225, 229, 346, 348, 349 
Aratus of Soli, Greek didactic poet (315-245 B.c..), 238, 308, 584° 
Arausio (Orange), 118, 119, 474 
Arcadia, 101 
Arcadius, Roman emperor in the East (?-408), 412 
Arcesilaus, Greek sculptor in Rome (fl. 1st century B.c..), 342, 349 
arch, 92, 327, 339, 340, 348, 349, 355-361, 443, 454, 455, 466°, 470, 473, 474, 511, 529, 623, 635, 662, 671 
Archagathus the Peloponnesian (Carnifex), physician (fl. 219 B.c..), 75-76 
Archelaus, King of the Jews (reigned 4 B.C.-A.D. 6), 535, 542-543 
Archias, Aulus Licinius, Greek poet in Rome (ca. 120-? B.c..), 141, 163 
Archilochus, Greek lyric poet (714?-676 B.c..), 158, 244, 246, 247 
Archimedes, Greek mathematician and scientist (287?-212 B.c..), 72, 77, 503, 634 
Architectural (Second) Style (painting), 353 
architecture, Etruscan, 8-9, 18; 
Carthaginian, 40-41, 42; 
Byzantine, 421; 
Parthian, 529; 
under Rome, 18, 75, 81, 92-93, 133, 281, 287, 338-354 Passim, 355-362, 410, 411-413, 418-421, 442- 
443, (Pompeian) 458-459, 464, 465, 477, 511, 514, 515, 516, 532-533, 631, 633, 635, 661-662, 669, 
671 
Architecture, On (Vitruvius), 356 
Archon, Peri (Origen), 614 
archon basileus, 13 
Ardashir I (or Artaxerxes), King of Persia (reigned 227-240), 530, 627 
Ardea, 10, 16, 35 
Arellius, painter (fl. end of 1st century B.c..), 352 
Areopagus (Hill of Mars), 487, 584 
Arescon, hermaphrodite mentioned by Pliny, 310 
Aretas IV, King of Saba (9 B.c..-A.D. 40), 508 
Arethusa, 256 
Areus, Greek philosopher in Rome (fl. reign of Augustus), 299 
Arezzo (anc. Arretium, q.v.), 9 
Argentoratum (Strasbourg), 480, 633 


Argiletum, The, 234 
Argonautica (Apollonius of Rhodes), 241 
Argos, 139, 310, 487, 630 
Ariadne, 157, 256, 352 
Aricia, 35, 61 
Aries, 298 
Ariminum (Rimini), 11, 78, 182, 455 
Ariovistus, German chief (fl. 1st century B.c..), 174-175 
Aristarchus of Samos, Greek astronomer (fl. 280-264 B.c..), 502 
Aristides, Greek writer of romance (fl. 2nd century B.C..), 636 
Aristides, Publius Aelius, surnamed Theodorus, Greek rhetorician (117-187), 328, 424, 515, 516 
Aristippus, Greek philosopher (435?-356? B.c..), 494 
Aristobulus II, King of Judea (reigned 67-63 B.c..), 530 
Aristobulus, grandson of Hyrcanus II (1st century B.c..), 532, 534 
Aristobulus, son of Herod the Great (?-6 B.C..), 534 
aristocracy, in Etruria, 6, 17; 
in Carthage, 40-43, 46; 
under Rome, 16-17, 21-31, 34, 64, 69, 70, 76, 77, 81, 82, 85, 88, 90, 91, 92, 93, 95, 98, 103, 104, 111- 
208, 212, 215-216, 222, 234, 243, 251-252, 258, 260, 267, 270, 271, 279, 282, 286-287, 292, 296, 
297, 313, 319, 332, 335, 348, 351, 363-364, 372, 373, 384, 409, 433, 434-435, 440, 441, 446, 449, 
460, 622, 626, 628, 633, 641, 644, 670; 
Cicero on, 165 
Aristonicus, pretender to throne of Pergamum (?-129 B.c..), 516 
Aristophanes, Greek comic dramatist (448?-380? B.c..), 74, 99 
Aristotelian (Peripatetic) philosophy, 95, 432, 489-490 
Aristotle, Greek philosopher (384-322 B.c..), 4, 25, 42, 79, 123, 302, 308, 311, 421, 490, 497, 506, 507, 
610, 611 
arithmetic, 72, 75 
Arithmetica (Diophantus of Alexandria), 634 
Arius, Greek priest of Alexandria, and founder of Arianism (280?-336), 658-660, 662, 663 
Ark of the Covenant, 533 
Arles (anc. Arelate or Arelas), 192, 474, 658 
Arles, Council of, 658 
Armageddon, 593 
Armenia, 132, 179, 206, 217, 231, 275, 280, 320, 366, 413, 414, 517, 528, 602, 629, 630; 
Lesser, 188 
Arminius, chief of German tribe of Cherusci (18 B.C..-A.D. 19), 218 
army, of Pyrrhus, 38; 
of Carthage, 43, 46, 48, 50-51, 53, 106; 
under the Republic, 33-34, 46, 49, 50-51, 53, 80, 87, 116, 118-120, 126, 178-179; 
under the Principate, 216-217, 220, 232, 260, 268, 269, 271, 284-285, 292, 293-294, 330, 336, 340, 417, 
429, 620-621; 
under the monarchy, 621-622, 626, 628-629, 632, 633, 638-639, 641, 661, 669, 670 
Arnus (Arno), 454 
Arpinum (Arpino), 118, 141, 162, 453 
Arretium (Arezzo), 6, 77, 322, 328, 346, 454 


Arrian (Flavius Arrianus), Greek historian and philosopher (100?-170?), 418, 490, 520 
Arsaces, King of Parthia (fl. ca. 248 B.c..), 528 
Arsacids, 528-529, 622 
Ars Amatoria (Ovid), 255 
Arsinoé, 499 
art, Etruscan, 5, 8-11, 18, 149, 339, 350, 359, 443; 
Campanian, 37; 
Greek, 92-93, 95-96, 338-339, 349, 351-361; 
German, 479; 
Byzantine, 512, 529; 
Parthian, 529; 
Christian, 601; 
under the Republic, 18, 77, 92-93, 95, 102, 108, 123, 125, 132; 
under the Principate, 215, 225, 233-234, 269, 277-279, 280, 291, 310, 338-362, 376, 415, 421, 442-443, 
456, 459-460, 461, 511-512; 
under the monarchy, 621, 629, 630, 632, 634-635, 661; 
of Rome, 671, 672 
Artabanus IV, King of Parthia (?-227), 529, 530 
Artaxata, 528 
Artemis, 63, 514, 515, 585 
Artemis, Festival of, 515 
Artemis, Temple of (Ephesus), 515, 518, 585, 630 
Artemis, Temple of (Magnesia), 514 
Artes Liberales, 342 
Artibus, De (Celsus), 313 
artisans, see craftsmen 
“Art of Poetry, The” (Horace), see Ad Pisones 
Art Poétique, L (Boileau), 249° 
Arval Brotherhood, 59, 66, 73, 388 
Ascalon, 508 
Ascanius (Iulus), 167, 240-241 
asceticism, 303, 426, 445, 490, 497, 502, 525-526, 527, 537-538, 560, 562, 577, 580, 605, 606, 607-609, 
613, 615, 657, 658, 667 
Asclepiades of Prusa, Greek physician in Rome (fl. 1st century B.C..), 312, 507 
Asclepieum of Pergamum, 516, 518 
Asclepius, see Aesculapius 
Ascyltos, 297 
Ashoka, Indian ruler and religious teacher (reigned 273-232 B.c..), 559° 
Ashur (city), 529 
Asia, 40, 60, 86, 88, 89, 91, 92, 94, 112, 117, 124, 134, 139, 140, 147, 157, 167, 171, 207, 211, 225, 226, 
308, 324, 347, 355, 359, 366, 389, 392, 412, 423, 431, 433, 483, 508, 514, 516, 517, 518, 519, 524, 526, 
540, 578, 590, 592, 606, 630, 640, 649°, 655, 659, 669 
Asia Minor, 5, 8, 116, 130, 187, 216, 262, 320, 329, 364, 381, 418, 429, 431, 483, 513-516, 518, 520, 522, 
578, 583, 585, 588, 592, 602-603, 605, 617, 627, 629, 632, 633, 640 
“Asianic” style, 161, 169 
Asiatic style, 361 


Asiaticus, freedman of Vitellius (fl. 1st century), 285 

Asisium (Assisi), 455 

Aspasia of Miletus, consort of Pericles (470?-410 B.c..), 187, 487 

Aspendus, 513 

assassination as a political method, 260 

Assembly, Centurial, 23-30, 33, 34, 44, 50, 52, 85, 91-92, 107, 116-117, 119, 139-140, 200, 232, 260, 265, 
269, 393 

Assembly, Curial, 25-26, 393, 395 

Assembly, Tribal, 24, 26-28, 30, 34, 47, 91, 113-115, 121-122, 123, 126, 145, 171, 173, 179, 180, 181, 188, 
191, 201, 213, 223, 232, 260, 340, 393 

Assyria, 413, 414, 511 

Astarte, 41 

Astraea, 237°; see also Virgin 

astrology, 75, 147, 164, 231, 259, 278, 292, 308, 311, 388, 415, 425, 435, 503, 512, 514, 525, 559, 621 

astronomy, 75, 307-308, 309, 367-368, 472, 488, 502-503, 514 

Asturae (Astura), 162 

Atalanta, 256 

Atargatis (dea Syria), 390, 522 

Atella (Aversa), 237 

Athanasius, St., Greek father of the Church (2962-373), 660, 663 

atheism, in Lucretius, 147-154; 388, 485, 490, 497, 522 

Athenaeum, 415 

Athenaeus of Naucratis, Greek grammarian (fl. 3rd century), 325, 334, 635-636 

Athenagoras, Greek philosopher (fl. 168), 611 

Athene, see Pallas Athene 

Athenion, leader of slave rebellion (?-101 B.c..), 121 

Athenodorus Cananites of Tarsus, Greek Stoic philosopher (fl. ist century B.c..), 228 

Athens, 13, 40, 68, 79, 87, 95, 96, 98, 99, 100, 104, 123, 124, 131, 141, 186, 203, 205, 207, 228, 234, 239, 
244, 254, 300, 325, 349, 368, 389, 418, 428, 431, 432, 462, 465, 466, 482, 483, 484, 486, 487-490, 495, 
504, 514, 515, 519, 520, 534, 546, 579, 583-584, 585, 604", 621, 630, 661 

athletics, in Etruria, 7; 

under Rome, 72, 223, 277-279, 314, 340, 351, 360, 375, 377, 382, 430, 438, 510, 532, 625 

Atlantic Ocean, 175, 217, 252, 307, 325, 326, 466, 470, 475, 514, 521 

Atlas Mountains, 464 

Atman, see soul 

atomic philosophy, of Lucretius, 150-154; 164 

Atreus, 293 

atrium, 343-344 

Atrium Vestae, 359, 635 

Attalids, 516 

Attalus, King of Perganum (reigned 241-197 B.c..), 94 

Attalus III Philometor, King of Pergamum (reigned 138-133 B.c..), 114, 516 

Attalus, Gallic Christian martyr (?-177), 649 

Attalus, Stoic philosopher (fl. 1st century), 301 

Attianus, Caelius, guardian of Hadrian (fl. end of 1st century), 414 

Attica, 4, 487 


Attic Nights (Aulus Gellius), 442 

Attic style (art), 348, 349, 361, 635 

“Attic” style (literature), 161 

Atticus, Titus Pomponius, scholar and philosopher (109-32 B.c..), 130, 131-132, 159, 163, 169, 189, 202 

Atticus Herodes, Tiberius Claudius, Greek rhetorician and millionaire (104?-180), 487, 515 

Attila, King of the Huns (406?-453), 670 

Attis, 94, 385, 523, 553, 588, 598 

“Atys” (Catullus), 157 

Aude (anc. Atax), 470 

Auditoria, 312 

Augsburg (anc. Augusta Vindelicorum), 324, 480 

augury, 63-64, 93, 388, 435, 651 

Augustales, 226 

Augustalia, 649 

Augustan Age, 188, 211-258, 271, 295, 297, 338, 361, 454, 533 

Augusta Rauricorum (Augst), 480 

Augusta Taurinorum, see Turin 

Augusta Trevirorum (Tréves), 474, 635, 640 

Augusta Vindelicorum, see Augsburg 

Augustine, Saint, Bishop of Hippo and father of the Church (354-430), 42, 60, 307, 465, 493, 494, 603, 
606, 611 

Augustonemetum (Clermont-Ferrand), 473 

Augustus (Caius Julius Caesar Octavianus), Roman emperor (63 B.C..-14 A.D.), iii, 121, 128, 154, 159, 199- 
258, 259, 260, 262, 265, 266, 269, 270, 273, 274, 285, 286, 288, 290, 294, 299, 308, 309, 312, 319, 323, 
325, 326°, 331, 335, 338, 340, 341, 344, 345, 346, 347, 348, 350, 352, 356, 357, 358, 360, 363, 365", 
381, 383, 387, 388, 391, 394, 396, 397, 398, 407, 410, 411, 413, 414, 417, 419, 432, 434, 454, 455, 460, 
464, 465, 469, 472, 473, 474, 478, 482, 487, 499, 508, 511, 514, 516, 528, 530, 531, 532, 543, 558, 640, 
645, 663, 664 

Aulis, 149 

Aulularia (Plautus), 100 

aurea mediocritas, 245-246, 249 

Aurelia, mother of Caesar (2nd and 1st centuries B.C..), 167 

Aurelian (Lucius Domitius Aurelianus), Roman emperor (2122-275), 606, 628, 632, 638-639, 640, 642, 
654, 664, 665 

Aurelian Way, 78 

Aurelius, Marcus (Marcus Annius Aurelius Antoninus), Roman emperor and philosopher (121-180), 13, 28, 
97, 108, 159, 299, 322, 329, 330, 331, 335, 346, 349, 396, 398, 412, 422, 423, 424, 425-432, 442, 443- 
446, 447, 448-449, 460, 465, 469, 478, 480, 489, 490, 492, 495, 505, 507, 606, 611, 622, 627, 631", 
633, 645, 649, 650, 662, 665, 666 

Aurelius, Severus, brother of Marcus Aurelius (fl. 2nd century), 426 

Aurelius, Column of, 412, 443 

Aurelius Imperator, 443 

aureus, 192 

Aurignacian man, 470-471 

Aurora, 241, 255 

Austria, 471 

Austria-Hungary, 480 


autobiography, Hadrian’s, 415 

Autun (anc. Augustodunum), 175, 474 

Auvergne, 176 

Avare, L’ (Moliére), 100 

Avaricum (Bourses), 177, 471°, 473 

Aventine, 12”, 74, 81, 117, 339-340, 360 

Avernus, Lacus (Lake Averno), 220, 240, 456 

Avignon (anc. Avenio), 417, 474 

Aviola, Marcus Acilius, consul (fl. 1st century B.c..), 311 
Aziz, 390 


B 


Baal (Bel), 45, 390, 511, 606, 623-625, 639; 
Baal-Haman, 41, 42, 47; 
Baal-Moloch, 41 
Baalbek, see Heliopolis 
Babylonia or Babylon, 7, 9, 88, 133, 308, 322, 374, 538, 540, 546, 549, 588 
Babylon, whore of, 593 
Babylonian Captivity, 545 
Bacchae (Euripides), 178, 529 
Baachanalia, 94 
Bacchantes, 204 
Bacchus, 94, 164, 347, 354, 511; see also Dionysus 
bachelors, 68, 224, 237, 250, 363 
Bacon, Francis, Baron Verulam, Viscount St. Albans, English philosopher and statesman (1561-1626), 304 
Baedeker, Karl, German publisher of guidebooks (1801-1859), 324 
Baetica (Andalusia), 216, 470 
Bagradas (Medjerda) River, 39, 464-465 
Baiae (Baja), 133, 135, 185, 266, 370, 377, 422, 456 
Balbinus (Decimus Caelius Balbinus), Roman emperor (?-238), 628 
Balbus, Lucius Cornelius, consul (fl. 1st century B.c..), 191, 192, 195, 333, 340, 360 
Balbus and Ollius, banking firm, 331 
Balearic Islands, 40, 42, 470 
Balkans, 431, 483, 519, 630, 638, 669 
ballet, 378-379, 487 
Baltic Sea, 478 
Balzac, Honoré de, French novelist (1799-1850), 412 
banking, 79-80, 88, 111, 130, 169, 323, 331-332, 336, 499, 514, 515, 536, 671 
bankruptcy, 58, 79, 111, 192, 331-332, 396 
baptism, 558, 560, 577, 598, 600, 618, 649, 658, 664 
barbarian invasions, 174-178, 188, 294, 406, 424, 428-429, 431, 448-449, 480-481, 507, 627-633, 638-639, 
644, 650, 665-670 
Barcino (Barcelona), 470 


Bar Cocheba, Simeon, Jewish rebel leader (2-135), 542, 548, 549 

Bardesanes, Syrian heretic (fl. 200), 604 

Barnabas, Joses, apostle, 582-583, 590, 603 

Basilica Aemilia, 92 

Basilica Julia, 267 

Basilica Porcia, 92 

basilicas, 92-93, 130, 219, 340, 345, 355, 362, 465, 466, 476, 477, 480, 511, 601, 618-619, 661-662, 671 

Basilica Ulpia, 411 

Basilides, Alexandrian heretic (fl. 117), 604 

Bassa, 317 

Batanea, 535 

Bath, see Aquae Salis bathing, 81, 343, 344, 345, 374-375, 459, 477, 599, 624; see also watering places 

baths, public, Carthaginian, 40, 465; 

Roman, 81, 219, 220, 277, 289, 290-291, 317, 327, 343, 355, 356-357, 359-360, 362, 363, 374-376, 412, 

418, 440, 459, 460-461, 465, 466, 473, 474, 476, 477, 480, 509, 511, 512, 515, 548, 623, 627, 635, 
661 

Bathyllus of Alexandria, artist in pantomime (fl. end of 1st century B.C..), 378 

Baucalis, 658 

Baucis, 256 

Bauer, Bruno, German theologian (1809-1882), 554 

Baur, Ferdinand Christian, German Protestant theologian (1792-1860), 553-554 

beards, 415, 471, 529 

Beaumarchais, de (Pierre Auguste Caron), French dramatist (1732-1799), 101 

Beauvais (anc. Caesaromagus), 471°, 474 

Beersheba, 535 

Beethoven, Ludwig van, German composer (1770-1827), 381 

Behistun inscription, 528 

Belgae, 175 

Belgica, see Gaul, Belgic 

Belgium, 36, 329 

Belgrade (anc. Singidunum), 480 

Bellerophon, 10 

Bellona, 62, 447 

Bellovaci, 471° 

Beloch, Karl Julius, German historian in Italy (1854-1929), 333, 364 

Benacus, Lacus, see Garda, Lago di 

Benedicta, 426 

Benefits, On (Seneca), 302 

Beneventum (Benevento), 37, 38, 78, 410, 440, 455 

Ben-Giora, Simon, Jewish hero (fl. 1st century), 404 

Berenice, Jewish queen (28?-?), 288 

Berenice (Benghazi), 499 

Berkeley, George, Bishop of Cloyne, Irish philosopher (1685-1753), 310 

Berlin, 350 

Beroea (Aleppo), 512 

Beroea (Verria), 583, 585 


Berytus (Beirut), 510, 511, 534, 545 

Bethar, 548 

Bethlehem, 535, 558, 663 

Bethsaida, 535 

betrothal, 68, 369, 374 

Bible, 539-542, 553, 555, 578, 598, 599, 606, 613”, 614, 615, 616, 618, 658 

bibliotheca, 343, 344 

Bibliotheca Ulpiana, 635 

Bibracte (near Autun), 175 

Bibulus, Marcus Calpurnius, politician (?-48 B.c..), 171-172, 196 

Bilbilis (Bambola), 316, 318 

biography, 160, 269, 433-434, 442, 483-484, 635, 662-663 

birth control, 56, 88, 90, 132, 134, 158, 193, 211, 222-225, 232, 286, 363-364, 438, 483, 487, 505, 606, 666 

bisexuality, 132, (Caesar’s) 168, (Antony’s) 199, 246, 253, (Domitian’s) 290, (Martial’s) 317-318, 
(Horace’s) 369, (Commodus’) 447, (Meleager’s) 509, (Greek Anthology) 510 

Bithynia, 55, 120, 140, 155, 157, 167, 170, 216, 276, 366, 441, 516, 518-519, 521, 578, 630, 636, 653, 659; 

Bithynia-Pontus, 520 

Bicuriges, 471° 

Black (Euxine) Sea (anc. Pontus Euxinus), 112, 157, 194, 217, 232, 256-257, 275, 291, 329, 418, 480, 483, 
516, 517, 518, 520, 528, 629, 630 

Black Stone of Pessinus, 513 

Blandina, Gallic Christian martyr (?-177), 649 

Blissful Groves, 241 

Blossius, Caius, Greek philosopher (fl. 2nd century B.c..), 113, 516 

Blue Glass Vase, 347 

Boadicea or Boudicca, Queen of the Iceni in Britain (?-6i), 476 

Boccaccio, Giovanni, Italian novelist (1313-1375). 258 

Boeotia, 310, 483 

Bohemia, 406, 431, 432 

Boii, 49 

Boileau-Despréaux, Nicolas, French poet, satirist, and critic (1636-1711), 249° 

Boissier, Marie Louis Gaston, French historian, critic, and archaeologist (1823-1908), 441 

Bolingbroke, Henry Saint-John, Viscount, English statesman and political writer (1678-1751), 553 

Bologna (anc. Felsina, later Bononia), 5, 11, 78, 455 

Bona Dea, 59, (feast of) 65, 172 

books, 158, 234, 267, 269, 333, 346 

bookshops, 234, 342 

Bordeaux (anc. Burdigala), 324, 470, 473 

Borghese Gladiator, 453 

Borysthenes (Dnieper), 521 

Boscoreale, 346, 459 

Bosporus, kingdom of, 219, 413, 629 

Bosporus (strait), 483, 518-519 

Bossuet, Jacques Bénigne, French Bishop of Meaux, and pulpit orator (1627-1704), 662, 663 

Boston Museum, 259 

Bostra (Basra), 508, 535, 602 


Botticelli, Sandro (Alessandro Filipepi), Italian painter (14472-1510), 354 
Boulogne (anc. Gesoriacum), 324, 653 
bourgeoisie, 88, 89, 116, 171, 286, 343, 633 
Bourges, see Avaricum 
boxing, in Etruria, 7; 
in Rome, 90, 99, 377, 382 
Boy, 351 
Brahman, 610 
Brahmans, 526, 536, 608 
Brahmanism, 537 
Bramante, Donato d’Agnolo, Italian architect and painter (1444-1514), 661 
bread, see grain 
Brenner Pass, 454, 480 
Brevity of Life, On the (Seneca), 302 
bridges, 17, 77, 176, 266-267, 324, 326, 336, 410, 411, 455, 470, 473, 474, 627, 671 
Briseis, 354 
Britain, 40, 176, 234, 270-271, 288, 291, 302, 322, 324, 326, 327, 329, 366, 413, 417, 428, 470, 471, 472, 
475-477, 479, 602, 620, 622, 633, 638, 641, 651, 669 
Britanni, 475 
Britannicus, son cf Claudius and Messalina (42-55), 273-275 
British Empire, 406 
British Museum, 347, 350, 351 
Britons, 176 
Bronze, Age of, 471 
bronzework, 9-10, 18, 82, 227, 346, 349-351, 359, 420, 443, 457, 459-460, 469, 510 
brothels, see prostitution 
Brothers Pettius, banking firm, 332 
Brumalia, 512 
Brundisium (Brindisi), 78, 97, 125, 170, 173, 183, 184, 200, 205, 239, 244, 325, 326, 410, 455, 602 
Bruttians, 35, 37, 51 
Bruttium, 53 
Brutus, Decimus Junius, commander (?-43 B.c..), 177, 197, 200, 201 
Brutus, Lucius Junius (fl. 6th century B.c..), consul, 16, 17, 196, 197 
Brutus, Marcus Junius, politician (85-42 B.c..), 130, 161, 185-186, 189, 194, 196-204, 211, 244, 426, 448, 
482, 484, 513, 583 
Brutus (in Martial), 318 
Bubastis, 498 
Budapest, 480 
Buddhism, 537, 559 
building materials, 356-357, 420, 477, 533, 635 
building trades, 322 
Bulgaria, 480 
bullfights, in Etruria, 6; 
in Crete and Thes-saly, 384; 
in Rome, 385 
bureaucracy, 191, 215, 220, 270-271, 275, 409, 416, 448, 498, 640, 642-645, 665, 668 


Burgundy, 473 

Burrus, prefect of the Praetorian Guard (fl. ist century), 273, 275, 276 
Bury, John Bagnell, Irish historian (1861-1927), 273° 

business, see trade 

buttress, 635, 661 

Byblus, 39, 534 

Byron, George Gordon, sixth Baron, English poet (1788-1824), 249° 
Byrsa, 41, 465 

Byzantine Empire, 419, 641 

Byzantinism, 641 


Cabala, 538 

Cabillonum (Chalon-sur-Sa6ne), 474 

Cadiz, see Gades 

Cadmea, 483 

Caecilius (in Octavius, by Minucius Felix), 611 

Caecilius Statius, comic dramatist (?-168 B.c..), 101 

Caelian hill, 12°, 340, 361 

Caelius, Marcus Caius Rufus, orator (fl. 1st century B.c..), 135, 155, 184, 188-189 

Caenis, mistress of Vespasian (ist century), 288 

Caepiones, Roman family, 76 

Caere (Cervetri), 7, 8, 10, 11, 121 

Caesar, Caius Julius, Roman general, statesman, and historian (100-44 B.c..), 3, 23, 27, 31, 34, 48, 66, 70, 
73, 102, 116,118, 119) 123, 128). 129, 133,134, 136, 139, 140, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 155,159: 160: 
161, 162, 163, 165, 166, 167-202, 204, 205, 208, 211, 212, 213, 219, 225, 226, 227, 228, 229, 231, 235, 
242, 256, 260; 270, 271, 283, 291, 293, 296, 303,312, 319,323, 324,326, 329, 330; 335, 340; 341, 346, 
349, 350, 354, 356, 360, 361, 364, 365, 372, 383, 385, 386, 391, 392, 400, 412, 414, 419, 431, 448, 456, 
457, 462, 465, 466, 469, 471-476, 482, 487, 500, 508, 514, 516, 523, 528, 557°, 562, 638, 641, 654 

Caesarea (Kaisaria), 508, 534, 535, 544, 577, 586, 615, 662 

Caesarea (Cherchel), 466 

Caesarean birth, 167 

Caesarea Philippi, or Paneas (Banias), 545, 569 

Caesarion, Egyptian prince, son of Cleopatra 47-30 B.c..), 188, 189, 195, 206, 208 

Caesarodunum (Tours), 474 

Caesars, the, 175, 362, 460, 593 

Caesonia, fourth wife of Caligula (?-41 A.D.), 266, 268 

Caiaphas, Jewish high priest (fl. 18-36), 571 

Cairo, 350 

Caius Caesar, grandson of Augustus (?-4 A.D.), 230-231, 473 

Calagurris (Calahorra), 313 

Caledonia, see Scotland calendar, Roman, 66-67, 75, 193; 

Julian, 193; 


Druidic, 472 
Calidus, Quintus, politician (fl. 1st century B.C..), 129 
Caligula (Caius Caesar Germanicus), Roman emperor (12-41), 264-268, 269, 270, 273, 279, 293, 300, 301, 
304, 344, 345, 365", 378, 380, 384, 388, 390, 434, 456, 466, 482, 500, 501, 543 
Callimachus, Greek grammarian and poet (320-?—240-? B.c..), 155, 158, 636 
Callistus, Roman Pope (reigned 217-222), 617-618 
Callistus, secretary of Claudius (fl. 1st century), 270 
Calpurnia, last wife of Caesar (1st century B.C..), 172, 189, 195, 197, 198 
Calpurnia, third wife of Pliny the Younger (1st-2nd centuries), 440 
Calvin, John, French Protestant reformer at Geneva (1509-1564), 592 
Calvus, Licinius, poet (fl. 1st century B.c..), 146, 161, 174 
cameos, 346 
Camillus, Marcus Furius, general and patrician leader (?-365 B.c..), 24, 36, 68, 120 
Campagna di Roma, 320, 631, 666 
Campania, 11, 18, 37, 62, 74, 77, 171, 213, 231, 265, 303, 326, 328, 339, 346, 455-456, 608 
Campus Martius, see Field of Mars Camulodunum (Colchester), 476, 477 
Canaan, 567 
canals, 77, 410, 464, 499, 500, 631 
Canary Islands, 308 
Candia, 247 
Cannae (battle of, 216 B.c..), 34, 50-51, 70, 71, 86, 93, 164 
Cannus, musician (fl. 1st century), 381 
canonization, 226 
canon law, 406, 619 
Canopus (Abukir on site of), 500 
Cantii, 476 
Canuleius, Caius, tribune (fl. 445 B.c..), 24 
Canusium (Canosa), 51 
Capernaum, 563 
capital, 90, 323, 333, 633, 668 
Capitol, 36, 52, 60, 82, 83, 169, 198, 206, 263, 280, 291, 358, 388, 419, 443 
Capitol, in Washington, 421 
Capitolias, 535 
Capitoline, 12°, 13, 36, 61, 81, 82, 316, 340, 341, 358 
Capitoline games, 291, 381 
Capitoline Museum, 349, 351, 443 
Cappadocia, 140, 147, 188, 357, 366, 418, 462, 490, 496, 513, 517, 520, 523, 524, 528, 578, 629, 630 
Capri (anc. Capreae), 263, 265, 344, 456 
Captivi (Plautus), 100 
Capua, 11, 37, 51, 52, 78, 116, 137, 138, 181, 194, 322, 346, 457, 546 
Caracalla (Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Bassianus Caracallus), Roman emperor (188-217), 331, 375, 621- 
623, 632, 633, 634, 635 
Caracalla, Baths of, 375, 627, 635 
Caractacus, king of the Silures in Britain (fl. ist century), 271 
Carales (Cagliari), 464 
Career Tullianum, 404 


Care of the Hair, On the (Domitian), 289 

Caria, 513, 514, 518 

carmen saeculare, 225, 248, 380 

Carneades, Greek philosopher and orator (213-129 B.c..), 95-96, 489, 497 

Carnutes, 471° 

Carpathian Mountains, 431 

Carrara, 10, 357, 454 

Carrhae (Harran), 131, 178, 529, 623 

Carrinas Secundus, rhetorician (fl. 1st century A.D.), 267 

Carteia (Algeciras), 470 

Carthage, 25, 34, 38, 39-54, 57, 70, 76, 77, 80, 82, 85, 86, 87, 88, 91, 101, 105-108, 116, 117, 118, 192, 
194, 240, 269, 326, 332, 418, 454, 465, 466, 467, 468, 469, 472, 482, 546, 603, 612, 613, 617, 633, 649, 
650, 671 

Carthage, Council of, 618 

Casanova de Seingalt, Giovanni Jacopo, Italian adventurer (1725-1798), 487 

Casinum, 461 

Caspian Sea, 528 

Cassius, Avidius, general and rebel (fl. 2nd century), 428, 431 

Cassius, Spurius, consul (?-486 B.c..), 23 

Cassius Longinus, Caius, general and conspirator (?-42 B.c..), 168, 186, 194, 196-204, 211, 448 

Cassius Longinus Varus, Caius, governor (fl. ist century B.C..), 137 

Cassivelaunus, British chief (fl. 1st century B.C..), 176 

Castel Gandolfo, 11 

Castor, 35, 62 

Castor and Pollux, Temple of, 268, 358, 359 

castration, see emasculation 

catacombs, 601 

Catana (Catania), 66, 464 

Catechetical School, 613, 614 

Catholicae Ecclesiae Unitate, De (St. Cyprian), 618 

Catiline (Lucius Sergius Catilina), conspirator (108?-62 B.c..), 126, 142-144, 147, 168, 169, 170, 172, 184, 
189, 202, 395 

Catiline (Sallust), 160 

Cato, Marcus Porcius (the Elder), general and patriot (234-149 B.c..), 4, 68, 69, 70, 73, 87, 88-90, 91, 92, 
93, 95, 96, 97, 102-105, 106-108, 136, 160, 238, 312, 315, 370, 396, 399, 415, 454, 456, 618 

Cato, Marcus Porcius, son of Cato Uticensis (2-42 B.c..), 190, 203 

Cato Uticensis, Marcus Porcius (the Younger), philosopher and patriot (95-46 B.c..), 56, 75, 108, 131, 133, 
134, 135-136, 144-145, 168, 171, 173, 174, 180, 181, 183, 186, 189-190, 195, 196, 203, 282, 296, 426 

Catoptrica (Hero), 504 

cattle raising, 104, 131, 238, 319-321, 455, 464, 478, 483, 513 

Catullus, Caius Valerius, poet (87-54 B.c..), 69, 102, 135, 154, 155-158, 174, 225, 235 

Catulus, Quintus Lutatius, aristocratic leader (fl. 1st century B.c..), 145, 146 

Caucasus, 329, 448, 517, 528 

Caudine Forks (battle of, 321 B.c..), 37 

Caunus, 518 

Celer, architect (fl. 1st century), 345 


Celer, Asinius, epicure (fl. 1st century), 376 
celibacy, 132, 134, 222-224, 237, 250, 363, 524, 526, 537, 566, 598; 
clerical, 660° 
Cellini, Benvenuto, Italian artist (1500-1571), 9, 349 
Celsus, general of Trajan (?-118), 414 
Celsus, Antichristian philosopher (fl. 2nd century), 559, 596, 606-607, 615, 616, 647 
Celsus, Aurelius Cornelius, writer on science (fl. 1st century), 295, 308, 313 
Celtiberians, 87 
Celtic languages, 73, 477 
Celts, 36, 49, 118-120, 126, 174-177, 235, 468, 471, 472, 475, 477 
cena, 70 
Cenabum (Orleans), 177, 474 
Cena Trimalchionis, 297-298 
censors, 24, 28, 29, 191, 214-215, 270, 272, 286, 290 
censorship, 74, 99, 229, 300 
census, 193, 214, 333, 463, 558 
central heating, 343, 344, 477, 671 
Centum Cellae (Civita Vecchia), 410, 461 
ceramics, Etruscan, 9; 
Carthaginian, 42; 
Roman, 77, 322-323, 336, 346-347, 454, 473, 474, 477, 498 
Cerberus, 389 
Ceres, 59, 62, 84, 164, 381 
Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de, Spanish novelist (1547-1616), 637 
Cethegus, Caius Cornelius, conspirator (?-64 B.c..), 143-144 
Cévennes mountains (anc. Cebenna), 176 
Ceylon, 329, 406 
Chaerea, Caius Cassius, tribune of Praetorian Guard (?-4i A.D.), 268 
Chaeremon, Greek Stoic philosopher (fl. 1st century), 274 
Chaeronea, 124, 483, 484 
Chalcedon (Kadik6i), 133, 629 
Chalcis, 73, 483 
Chaldaic, 537 
Chaldea, 64 
Chalons-sur-Marne, 638, 670 
Champollion, Jean Francois, French Egyptologist (1790-1832), 5 
Chance, 349 
Chariclea, 636-637 
chariot races, in Etruria, 7; 
in Rome, 265, 267, 274, 278-279, 377, 382-383, 447, 465 
charity, 71 
Charmion, Egyptian handmaiden of Cleopatra (?-30 B.C..), 208 
Charmis of Marseilles, physician in Rome (fl. 1st century), 313 
charms, 60, 64, 388 
Charon, 387, 496-497 
Charondas, Sicilian lawgiver (ca. 500 B.c..), 32 


Chartres, 471° 

Charybdis, 602 

Chasidim, 536-537 

Chastity, 349 

Chatelet, Marquis du, Florent-Claude (1695-?), 135 

Chatti, 291, 428, 429, 431 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, English poet (1340?-1400), 258 

Chephren, 350 

chess, 375 

Chester (anc. Deva or Devana Castra), 477 

Chichester (anc. Cissaceaster), 477 

Chimera, 9 

China, 134, 329, 529, 669 

Chinese Wall, 669 

Chiusi (anc. Clusium q.v.), 9 

Chloe, 247 

Christ, 72, 75, 154, 160, 235, 281, 347°, 390, 449, 466, 475, 493-494, 502, 509, 510, 527, 529, 535, 537, 
541°, 550-619, 626, 646-664, 667 

Christianity, 63, 65, 95, 165, 307, 335, 358, 404, 405, 406, 465, 467-468, 489, 490, 493-494, 497, 510, 520, 
523, 524, 527, 538, 549, 550-619, 621, 625, 626, 628, 635, 637, 646-664, 667-668, 671-672 

Christians, 281, 292, 308, 365, 366, 386, 416, 423, 442, 447, 507, 529, 554-619, 626, 646-664, 665 

Chrysoloras, Manuel, reviver of Greek in Italy (1355?-1415), 96 

Chrysopolis (Scutari), 655 

Chrysostom, Saint John, Greek father of the Church (347?-407), 494 

Church, early, 557, 558, 575, 577, 588, 591-595, 596-619, 646-664, 668 

Church, Roman Catholic, 475, 554, 592, 617-619, 671-672 

churches, 662, 663 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, orator and man of letters (106-43 B.c..), 11, 13, 14, 32, 68, 70, 73, 82, 95, 96-97, 
98, 102, 108, 115, 118, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 135, 136, 140-145, 146, 154, 160, 161-166, 167, 
168, 169, 171, 172-174, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 185, 188, 189, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 108, 201, 
202, 212, 216, 228, 258, 307, 308, 313, 315, 324, 325, 356, 365, 368, 378, 379, 387, 391, 393, 398, 403, 
405, 415, 439, 453, 454, 456, 457, 462, 463, 464, 489, 510, 513, 514, 516, 557, 572, 587, 612, 662, 671 

Cicero, Quintus Tullius, governor, brother of M. Tullius Cicero (ca. 102-43 B.c..), 143°, 173 

Cilicia, 129, 139, 140, 167, 180, 196, 203, 204, 205, 378, 413, 500, 505, 513, 579, 629, 630 

Cimbri, 118-120, 472 

Cinara, 247 

Cincian law (204 B.c..), 32, 132, 402 

Cincinnatus, Lucius Quinctius, dictator (519?-439? B.c..), 31 

Cineas, Greek philosopher (fl. 280 B.c..), 28, 37 

Cinna, Helvius, poet (?-44 B.c..), 155 

Cinna, Lucius Cornelius, dictator (?-84 B.c..), 123-125, 167, 519 

circumcision, 530, 546, 548, 559, 577, 580, 582-583, 585, 586, 587, 625 

circuses, see games 

Circus Flaminius, 82, 340, 360 

Circus Maximus, 18, 82, 280, 360-361, 382-383, 625 

Ciris, 270 


Cirta (Constantine), 105, 466 
citizenship, Roman, 25-27, 58, 99, 100, 114, 115, 116, 118, 121, 122, 126, 182, 193-194, 216, 235, 270- 
271, 283, 394-395, 398, 460, 462, 473, 476, 546, 586, 591, 622-623 
city-states, in Etruria, 6; 
in Greece, 6, 86, 482; 
in Latium, 11; 
Rome, 35, 81, 212; 
Tarentum, 455; 
in the Roman Empire, 460-461 
Civilis, Julius, Batavian rebel leader (fl. 71), 473 
Civil War in Rome, 122-126, 168, 169, 177, 180-208, 211, 220, 225, 252, 283-286, 293-294, 296, 301, 514, 
644 
civitates, 324 
clan (gens), 56, 69 
clan council, in the early Republic, 57 
clan name (nomen,) 56-57 
Clarissa Harlowe (Richardson), 637 
classicism, 249, 258, 302, 338-339, 381, 442, 635 
class war, in Greece, 86, 87, 482; 
in Rome, 23-24, 38, 47, 51, 77, 108, 111-208, 242, 632, 633, 656, 665, 668, 669 
Claudia, first wife of Augustus (fl. 1st century B.C..), 229 
Claudia or Clodia, Vestal Virgin (3rd century B.c..), 94 
Claudian Aqueduct, 270, 340 
Claudii, Roman clan, 21, 35, 155, 172, 205, 259, 364 
Claudius I (Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus), Roman emperor (10 B.C..-A.D. 54), 216, 267, 268- 
275, 293, 295, 301, 302, 312, 322, 326, 336, 350, 365°, 371, 383, 384, 390, 397, 402, 410, 419, 434, 
456, 466, 473, 476, 501, 543, 554 
Claudius I (Marcus Aurelius Claudius Gothi-cus), Roman emperor (214-270), 630, 638 
Claudius, Caius, naval commander (fl. 3rd century), 44 
Claudius Caecus, Appius, politician and writer (fl. 312 B.c..), 29, 32, 37, 77-78, 81 
Claudius Regillensis Sabinus, Appius, lawmaker (fl. 450 B.c..), 23-24, 29, 72 
Cleander, Praetorian prefect (?-190), 447-448 
Cleanthes, Greek Stoic philosopher (300?-220? B.c..), 584° 
Cleisthenes, Athenian statesman (fl. 510 B.c..), 15 
Clemency, On (Seneca), 302 
Clemens, Flavius, relative of Domitian (?-05), 292 
Clement I, or Clemens Romanus, Roman Pope (30?-100?), 588, 617 
Clement of Alexandria (Titus Flavius Clemens) Christian father and writer (150?-220?), 558, 610-611, 613, 
614, 616 
Clementia, De (Seneca), 275 
Cleopatra VII, Queen of Egypt (69-30 B.c..), 70, 168, 187-190, 195, 204-208, 228, 237, 247, 329, 344, 347, 
512, 531, 630 
clepsydra (water clock), 66, 308, 356 
clientes, 22 
climate, 455, 476 
Clitias, Greek potter, 9 


Clivus Victoriae, 341 
Cloaca Maxima, 81 
Clodia, wife of Caius Caecilius Metellus Celef (fl. 1st century B.C..), 135, 155-157, 172, 235 
Clodius Pulcher, Publius, politician (2-52 B.c..), 132, 135, 171-174, 180, 202, 219 
Clorinda, 637 
clothing, in Etruria, 6, 18; 
in Carthage, 40, 41; 
in Rome, 18, 70, 76, 89, 108, 132, 134, 215, 223, 321-322, 328-329, 372-373, 624; 
in Spain, 468; 
in Gaul, 471; 
in Egypt, 499; 
in Parthia, Clusium (Chiusi), 17, 36 
Clyde, 476; 
Firth of, 476 
Clytie, 351 
Cnidus, 513 
Code (Justinian), 394, 406 
Codex Gregorianus, 634 
Coele-Syria, 204 
coinage, Etruscan, 6, 17; 
Carthaginian, 40; 
Roman, 17, 78-79, 87, 192-193, 195, 275, 291, 329, 330-331, 346, 358, 372, 627, 632, 639, 641, 656; 
British, before Caesar, 476; 
Pontic, 517 
coitus interruptus, see birth control 
Colchis, 413 
Collatinus, Lucius Tarquinius, friend of Sextus Tarquin (fl. 6th century B.C..), 16 
collegia, of priests, 63, 225; 
of workers, 80, 128, 173, 192, 335, 371, 427, 627, 644; 
of physicians, 312 
Colline Gate, battle of (82 B.c..), 125 
Cologne (anc. Oppidum Ubiorum; later Colonia Agrippinensis), 175°, 176, 324, 408, 479-480 
coloni, see tenant farmers colonization, Etruscan, 11; 
Latin, 12, 38; 
Greek, 35; 
Roman, 24, 38, 47, 116-117, 120, 192, 194, 218, 410, 419, 457, 465 
Colonna, Piazza, 443 
Colosseum, 287, 289, 345, 351, 356, 361, 383-387, 455, 627 
Colossians, The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the, 587°, 588 
Colossus of Rhodes, 514 
Columbus, Christopher, Genoese discoverer of America (1446?-1506), 308, 325, 329, 503 
Columella, Lucius Junius Moderatus, writer on agriculture (fl. 1st century), 319, 320, 473 
column, 355-361, 411-413, 420, 427°, 443, 453, 465, 466, 474, 499, 500, 508, 509, 511, 512, 515, 516, 533, 
661-662 
Columna Lactaria, 364° 
Comana Pontica, 517 


comedy, 73-74, 93, 95, 98, 99-102, 232, 269, 378 

Comedy of Errors, 100 

comites, 479 

comitia centuriata, see Centurial Assembly 

comitia curiata, see Curial Assembly 

comitia populi tribuna, see Tribal Assembly 

Commagene, 322, 495, 513 

Commentaries (Caesar), 146, 169, 178 

Commentarii (Sulla), 126 

commerce, see trade Commodus (Lucius Aurelius Commodus), Roman emperor (161-192), 214, 221, 323, 
330, 390, 396, 430, 432, 446-448, 505, 620, 622, 632, 649 

communication, 271, 323-324 

communion, 525, 598, 599-600, 613 

communism, in Saturnia Regna, 61; 526, 537-538, 565, 576, 597, 604", 605, 646 

Como (anc. Comum), 322, 368, 411, 439, 440, 454 

Como, Lake (Lacus Larius), 4, 344, 454 

Compitalia (Feast of the Crossroads), 59 

Composite order (architecture), 338, 357 

Comum, see Como 

concilium principis, 215 

Concord, 358; 

Temple of, 24, 358 

concubinage, 134, 204, 222, 272, 288, 290, 300-301, 396, 423, 516, 529, 653 

confession, 525, 600 

confirmation, 600 

Confucius, Chinese philosopher (551-479 B.c..), 567 

conquistadores, 600° 

conscription, 34, 51, 87, 90, 111, 114, 118, 178, 179, 182, 222, 429, 482, 621, 631°, 647, 650, 667, 668 

Conservatori, Museo de’, 443° 

Conservatori, Palazzo dei, 662 

consolatio, 301 

Consolatio ad Helviam (Seneca), 301 

Consolatio ad Polybium (Seneca), 301 

Consolatione, De (Cicero), 163° 

Constancy of the Sage, On the (Seneca), 302 

Constantia, sister of Constantine I (2nd and 3rd centuries), 663 

Constantine I the Great (Flavius Valerius Constantinus), Roman emperor (272-337), 331, 349, 375, 426, 
483, 607, 639, 643, 644, 645, 653-664, 665, 666, 668 

Constantine, Arch of, 443° 

Constantine, Basilica of, 661-662 

Constantine, Baths of, 375 

Constantine, Life of (Eusebius), 663 

Constantine, anc. Cirta, q.v. 

Constantinople (Byzantium, Istanbul), 95, 332, 354, 406, 410, 412, 482, 483, 509", 518, 529, 622, 633, 640, 
656, 657, 661, 663, 670 

Constantinople, Council of, 615 


Constantius I (Flavius Valerius Constantius Chlorus), Roman emperor (reigned 305-306), 635, 640-641, 
644, 651, 653, 655 
constitution of Rome, 670; 
under the Republic, 25-35, 51, 114, 123, 125, 126, 139, 174; 
under the Principate, 212-217, 285, 292, 391 
consulship, 23-25, 27, 29-31, 34, 126, 180-181, 191, 213, 216 
Contra Celsum (Origen), see Against Celsus 
contraception, see birth control 
contracts, in the early Republic, 57 
Copenhagen, 350 
Copernicus, Nikolaus, Polish astronomer (1473-1543), 502, 503 
Coponius, Caius, senator (fl. 1st century B.c..), 202 
Corbulo, Cnaeus Domitius, general (fl. 1st century), 271, 275 
Corcyra (Corfu), 383 
Corduba (Cordova), 296, 425, 470 
Cordus, Aulus Cremutius, historian (?-25), 301 
Corfinium, 78, 122, 182, 184 
Corinna, 254-255 
Corinth, 87, 107, 192, 193, 194, 283, 332, 374, 383, 487, 546, 584-585, 602, 617, 630; 
Isthmus of, 283, 487 
Corinthian order (architecture), 338, 345, 355, 357, 420, 427°, 465, 474, 511, 533, 661 
Corinthians, The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the, 554, 580, 587°, 589, 591 
Corinthians, The Second Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the, 554, 587° 
Coriolanus, Caius (or Cneius) Marcius, hero (banished 491 B.c..), 35 
Corioli, 35 
corn, see grain 
Corneille, Pierre, French dramatist (1606-1684), 302, 412 
Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi (fl. 2nd century B.c..), 113, 115, 117 
Cornelia, lex, 312 
Cornelia, sister of the Gracchi and wife of Scipio Aemilianus (fl. 2nd century B.c..), 113, 115 
Cornelia, second wife of Caesar (?-68 B.c..), 167, 168 
Cornelian Laws, 126 
Cornelii, Roman clan, 21, 91, 364 
Cornelius, Roman Pope (?-253), 618 
Corneto (anc. Tarquinii, q.v.), 11 
corporations, 78-80, 88, 340 
Corsica, 38, 40, 43, 46, 52, 301, 302, 463-464 
Coruncanius, Tiberius, consul (fl. 280 B.c..), 32 
Corvini, Roman family, 255 
Corvus, Marcus Valerius, consul and dictator (fl. 350, B.c..), 71 
Cos, 312, 329, 504, 514 
cosmetics, 89, 187, 255, 329, 372-373, 465, 596, 599, 624, 657 
Cossutia, first wife of Caesar (1st century B.C..), 167 
Costoboii, 431 
Cotta, Aurelius, political leader (fl. 241 B.c..), 78 
Cotta, Lucius, friend of Caesar (fl. 1st century B.c..), 197 


Cottian Alps, 454 
Country Life, On (Varro), 159 
courtesans, in Etruria, 7; 
under Rome, 62, 68, 132, 138, 199, 204, 244, 254, 255, 366, 369, 636 
court life, 235, 303, 640-641, 643, 655, 661, 662, 668 
courts, 129, 160, 180, 216, 220, 231, 261, 270, 275, 340, 397-398, 401-403, 448 
crafts, 80, 111, 243, 321-323, 333, 335, 338, 365, 373, 479, 510, 513, 528, 536, 642-644, 671 
Crassus, Lucius Licinius, orator (fl. Ist century B.C..), 160 
Crassus Dives, Marcus Licinius, general and triumvir (112-53 B.c..), 126, 130-131, 137-139, 168-169, 170- 
179, 192, 194, 217,312, 529, 531, 623 
Crates of Mallus, Stoic philosopher (fl. 2nd century B.c.), 95 
cremation, 84, 232, 443, 472 
Cremona, 47, 87, 236, 285, 454, 461 
Crescens, colleague who forsook St. Paul (1st century), 590 
Crete or Candia (anc. Creta), 17°, 55, 200, 216, 505 
Crimea, 517, 519 
criminals, in labor, 78, 322; 
in games, 383-387; 
law and, 398; 
in the army, 665 
Crispus, son of Constantine I (2-326), 663-664 
Crispus, Caius, husband of Agrippina the Younger (fl. 1st century), 273 
Critolaus, Greek philosopher (fl. 2nd century B.C..), 95-96 
Croesus, King of Lydia (fl. 560 B.c..), 516 Cronus, 62-63, 588° 
Crotona, (Cotrone), 35, 37, 51, 363 
Crucifixion, 555, 559, 572-574 
crucifixion, 112, 138, 168, 281, 385, 397, 404, 469, 543, 544, 545, 572-573, 578, 591, 606, 652 
Ctesiphon, 413, 428, 528, 529, 531, 602, 605, 622 
Cuba, 59 
cults, see religion 
culture, Italian, 3-5; 
Villanovan, 5; 
Etruscan, 5-11, 17-18, 36; 
Celtic, 36; 
Latin, 38; 
Carthaginian, 40-42; 
Greek, 95, 96; 
German, 479; 
under the Republic, 75, 177; 
under the Principate, 234-235, 287, 311, 379, 419-420, 449, 455, 459, 461, 474, 478, 481, 625; 
under the monarchy, 661, 666-667; 
of Rome, 670-672 
Cumae, 17, 35, 37, 64, 73, 113, 121, 126, 240, 346, 347, 456 
cuneiform, 529 
Cupid, 255, 352-353, 468 
Curio, Caius Scribonius, orator and consul (?-53 B.c..), 168 


Curio, Caius Scribonius, general (?-49 B.c..), 133, 168, 181, 183, 361 
Curius, Marcus Dentatus, hero and consul (fl. 275 B.c..), 71 
currency, see mediums of exchange 
cursus honorum, 28-29, 636 
cursus publicus, see post 
Curtius, Marcus, legendary hero, 64 
Cutilia, Lake (Pozzo di Ratignano), 288 
Cybele, 94, 157, 276, 358, 513, 523, 524-525, 526, 527, 606; see also Magna Mater 
Cybele, Temple of, 358 
Cyclades, 519 
Cydnus, 204 
Cynicism, 136, 286, 292, 300, 489-490, 493, 509, 537, 657 
Cynoscephalae (battle, 197 B.c..), 85 
Cynthia, 253 
Cyprian, St. (Thascius Caecilius Cyprianus), Latin father of the Church and Bishop of Carthage (200?-258), 
603, 613, 617, 618, 650, 657, 665 
Cyprus, 173, 174, 196, 204, 206, 216, 310, 322, 505, 513, 548, 582, 583, 630 
Cyrenaica, 40, 328, 364 
Cyrene, 200, 216, 413, 548, 559° 
Cyropaideia (Xenophon), 636 
Cyzicus, 418, 516; 
Temple of, 418 


D 


Dacia (Rumania), 291, 322, 330, 366, 410, 412, 414, 424, 429, 434°, 480, 632, 638 

Daedalus, 256, 352 

Daily Doings, see Acta Diurna 

Dalmatia, 217, 366, 455, 480, 629, 639, 653 

damage suits, 58, 396 

Damascus, 78, 320, 508, 511, 530, 534, 544, 577, 581, 602 

Damis the Epicurean (in Lucian), 496 

dancing, in Etruria, 7, 11; 

under Rome, 83, 135, 204, 266, 314, 354, 367, 377-379, 430, 437, 470, 500 

Dancing Faun, 459 

dancing girls (puellae Gaditanae), 470 

Daniel, Book of, 539, 540, 541, 559, 564, 569, 593 

Dante, see Alighieri 

Danube (anc. Danubius or Ister), 112, 194, 217, 257, 291, 329, 410, 411, 412, 414, 417, 429, 431, 432, 441, 
446, 448, 475, 478, 480, 523, 606, 620, 627, 628, 630, 631°, 638, 639, 640, 669 

Daphne, park in Antioch, 512 

Daphnis, grammarian of slave class (fl. 1st century B.C..), 334 

Daphnis and Chloé (Longus), 637 

Dardanelles, see Hellespont 

Dares, 382 

Darius I Hystaspis, King of Persia (5582-486? B.c..), 528 

Dark Ages, 470 

David, King of the Jews (reigned 1010-974 B.c..), 534, 541, 557, 558°, 559, 569 

Dawn, 241, 340 

Day of Atonement, 533 

Dead Sea (anc. Lacus Asphaltites), 537 

death masks, 350 

debts, 184, 192, 213, 331, 399-400, 514, 536, 644 

Decapolis, 535 

Decebalus, King of the Dacians (?-106), 291, 410, 412 

Decemvirs, 23, 31, 399, 670 

decimal system, 75 

Decius (Caius Messius Quintus Traianus Decius), Roman emperor (200?-251), 615, 628-629, 635, 650, 657 

Decius Mus, Publius, consul (?-340 B.c..), 37°, 64 

Decius Mus, Publius, son of preceding, consul (?-295 B.c..), 64 

deforestation, 77, 270, 487, 665 

Deianeira, 354 

deification, 226-227, 256, 260, 266, 268, 269, 274, 280, 291-292, 309, 316, 388, 430, 432, 523, 623, 640- 
641, 646 

Deipnosophists (Athenaeus of Naucratis), 635-636 

delatores, 262, 264, 269, 279, 289, 290, 292, 302-303, 438, 447 


Delia, 253 
Delos, 80, 86, 92°, 112, 139, 330, 519, 546 
Delphi (Kastri), 64, 124, 472, 517 
Delphic oracle, 64, 484 
Demas, colleague who forsook St. Paul (1st century), 590 
Demeter, 62, 511; 
Feast of, 525 
Demetrius, Cynic philosopher (fl. 1st century), 300 
Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria (fl. 3rd century), 615 
Demetrius, Greek image-maker (at time of Saint Paul), 515, 585 
demigods, 241 
democracy, in Carthage, 54; 
Cicero on, 165; 
under Rome, 34, 54, 91, 116, 122, 128, 136, 160, 179-180, 208, 212, 251, 260, 335, 340, 395, 406, 449, 
460, 641, 670 
Democritus, Greek philosopher (4602-362? B.c..), 150, 153, 164, 497 Demonax, Greek Cynic philosopher 
(50-150), 487, 490 
Demosthenes, Athenian orator and statesman (384?-322 B.c..), 95, 161 
dentistry, Etruscan, 6; 
Roman, 75, 313 
Derbe, 513, 582 
Deuteronomy, 536 
Dialogue on Orators (Tacitus), 433 
Dialogues of the Dead (Lucian), 496-497 
Dialogues of the Hetairai (Lucian), 495-496 
Diana, 61, 62, 63, 81, 389, 459 
Diatribai (Epictetus), see Discourses 
dice, in Etruria, 7; 
in Rome, 269, 375, 403 
dictatorship, in Rome, 30-31, 34, 119, 124, 126, 128, 136, (Cicero on), 165, 179-184, 189-197, 208, 213, 
214, 645 
Didius, general (fl. 1st century B.c..), 136 
Didius Julian (Marcus Didius Salvius Julianus Severus), Roman emperor (133?-193), 620-621 
Dido (Elissa), daughter of King Belus of Tyre, 39, 42, 240-241, 256 
Didyma, 514 
Diels, Hermann, German classical philologist (1848-1922), 504° 
Digest (Justinian), 393, 406, 409, 634 
Digesta (Salvius Julianus), 392 
di indigetes, 61; di novensiles, 62 
Dio Cassius, see Dion Cassius Cocceianus 
Dio Chrysostom, see Dion Chrysostomus 
Diocletian (Caius Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus Jovius), Roman emperor (245-313), 359, 367, 375, 426, 
474, 480, 520, 606, 622, 634, 635, 639-645, 651, 653, 657, 664, 668 
Diocletian, Baths of, 359, 375, 635 
Diodorus Siculus, Greek historian (1st century B.c..), 42, 234 
Diogenes of Seleucia (the Babylonian), Stoic philosopher (fl. 2nd century B.c..), 95-96, 491 


Diogenes Laertius, Greek historian of philosophy (2nd century), 635 

Diognetus, Stoic philosopher (fl. 2nd century), 425 

Dion Cassius Cocceianus (Dio Cassius), Bi-thynian historian of Rome (155-240?), 14, 24, 207, 212, 219, 
225, 262, 267, 268, 272, 280", 290, 302, 414, 442, 516, 545, 548, 620, 622, 636 

Dion Chrysostomus, Greek rhetorician (fl. reign of Trajan), 408-409, 483, 486, 487, 488, 500, 521-522 

Dionysian Artists, 80 

Dionysian cult, 94, 354, 458 

Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria (fl. 3rd century), 650, 651, 666 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Greek historian 54?-7 B.c..), 234, 513 

Dionysus, 62, 94, 204, 352, 353, 523, 525, 553, 588, 595, 598, 605; see also Bacchus 

Dionysus, Theater of, 487 

Diophantus of Alexandria, Greek algebraist (fl. 250), 633-634 

Dioptra (Hero), 504 

Dioscorides of Cilicia, Greek writer on medicine (40-90 A.D.), 505 

Dioscurides, gem cutter (fl. reign of Augustus), 346 

Discourses (Epictetus), 490-494 

Dispersion, the (Diaspora), 545-549, 577, 579 

Disputationes Tusculanae (Cicero), 163°, 454 

dissection, 313, 504, 506 

Divinae Institutiones (Lactantius), 662 

divination, see soothsaying 

Divinatione, De (Cicero), 163° 

Divine Antiquities (Varro), 159 

divorce, 69, 89, 134-136, 167, 223-224, 229, 230, 254, 266, 272, 279, 370, 438, 479, 529, 539, 560, 568, 
590, 598 

Docetists, 605 

Dolabella, Cnaeus Cornelius, governor (fl. 1st century B.c..), 169 

Dolabella, Publius Cornelius, consul and governor (?-43 B.c..), 188-189, 191, 200 

dole, see grain 

Doliche (Kakava), 390 

dome, 355-361, 420, 421, 635, 662, 671 

Domitia, wife of Domitian (1st century), 292 

Domitia, Via, 473 

Domitian (Titus Flavius Domitianus Augustus), Roman emperor (51-96), 234, 287, 289-293, 311, 316, 317, 
320, 336, 340, 344, 345, 348, 351, 365", 372, 390, 398, 399, 407, 412, 415, 433, 434, 437, 440, 476, 
490, 521, 526, 547, 575, 592, 647; 

Domitii, Roman clan, 284 

Domitilla, St. (2-100), 601 

Domitius, Lucius, politician (fl. 1st century B.c..), 174, 176, 184 

Domna, Julia, wife of Septimius Severus (?-217), 621-623, 635 

Domus Aurea, see Golden House 

Domus Flavia, 290, 316, 345 

Domus Gaiana, 344 

Domus Tiberiana, 344 

Domus Transitoria, 280 

Donar (Tor), 479 


Donatists, 658 
Donatus, Bishop of Carthage and founder of the Donatists (fl. 4th century), 657-658 
Dorchester (anc. Durnovaria) 
Doric order (architecture), 338, 355, 357, 411 
Doryphoros (Polycleitus), 350 
dowry, in Etruria, 7; 
in Rome, 57, 68, 69, 89, 134, 141, 167, 223, 230, 370, 396, 440 
drainage, 81, 103, 193, 326, 410, 454, 461, 466, 473, 511, 631, 639 
drama, 74-75, 97-102, 235, 255, 269, 277, 301-302, 307, 314, 378-379, 461; 
Horace on, 249 
drawings, in Varro’s Imagines, 159 
dream analysis, 388, 485, 507, 525, 621 
“Dream of Scipio” (Cicero), 165 
Drepana (Trapani), battle in 249 B.c.., 45 
Drews, Arthur, German philosopher (1865-1935), 554 
drinking, in Etruria, 7; 
in Carthage, 41; 
under Rome, 65, 71, 88-89, 94, 123, 196, 199, 200, 204, 220, 247, 263, 267, 269, 297-298, 320, 324, 334, 
342, 354, 372, 377, 408, 423, 447, 458, 512, 562, 599; 
in Gaul, 471; 
in Germany, 478; 
in Parthia, 529 
drugs, 310, 312-313, 329, 342, 505, 506-507 
Druids, 472, 473, 479 
Drunken Satyr, 459 
Drusi, Roman family, 122 
Drusilla, sister of Caligula (?-38 A.D.), 266 
Drusus, Marcus Livius, statesman (fl. 2nd century B.c..), 117, 121 
Drusus, Marcus Livius, statesman, son of preceding (?-91 B.c..), 121-122 
Drusus Caesar, son of Tiberius (2-23), 263, 264 
Drusus Senior, Nero Claudius, general, stepson of Augustus, (38-9 B.C..), 217, 229, 230, 248, 259, 261, 269, 
299, 323, 371 
Dryden, John, English poet and dramatist (1631-1700), 239, 671 
Duchesne, Louis Marie Olivier, French Roman Catholic prelate and scholar (1843-1922), 658 
Dura, 602 
Dura-Europus, 512, 529 
Direr, Albrecht, German painter and engraver (1471-1528), 580 
Duties, On (Panaetius), 97 
dyeing, 322-323, 329, 331, 342, 373, 471, 510 
Dyrrhachium (Durazzo), 184-185, 480, 482, 602 


East, the, 78, 86, 94, 95, 121, 124, 125, 129, 138, 139, 147, 154, 157, 161, 170, 171, 178, 186, 188, 195, 
203, 204, 206, 208, 213, 226, 251, 253, 262, 292, 320, 323, 329, 330, 331, 335, 364, 373, 378, 389, 406, 
410, 413, 419, 420, 442, 455, 463, 471, 482, 507, 511-512, 524, 525, 564, 576, 603, 605, 616-617, 621, 
622, 629, 630, 638, 639, 644, 651, 655, 659, 666, 670, 671 

Easter, 617, 647, 660", 664 

Ebionim, 577 

Eboracum, see York Ebro (anc. Iberus), 47, 48, 215, 469 

Eburones, 176 

Ecbatana (Hamadan), 528 

Ecclesiastes, 540 

Ecclesiastical History (Eusebius), 649", 663 

Ecclesiasticus, 539 

Eclogues (Virgil), 205, 236, 243 

Ecnomus (naval battle off, 256 B.c..), 44 

Eden, Garden of, 614 

Edessa (in Greece), 483 

Edessa (Urfa), 513, 602, 604, 629 

Edictum de Pretiis (Diocletian), 642-643 

Edom, 530 

education, Etruscan, 7; 

Carthaginian, 48; 
Athenian, 487-488; 
Roman, 70, 72, 75, 90, 95, 137, 141, 217, 259, 265, 314, 367-368, 424, 440, 477, 509, 511, 513, 661, 671 

education, state, 287, 368, 424, 461, 466, 476, 661, 671 

effeminacy, 132, 215, 251, 438, 442 

Egeria, 13, 63, 365° 

Egnatia, Via, 324, 482, 602 

Egypt, 5, 6, 8, 10, 71, 77, 91, 92°, 107, 159, 168, 170, 186-188, 193, 203, 204, 206, 207-208, 211, 212, 213, 
216, 217, 218, 225, 233, 247, 266, 284, 301, 308, 313, 322, 323, 324, 325, 327, 329, 331, 336, 342, 
347°, 349, 352, 355, 357, 359, 364-365, 366, 374, 381, 389, 390, 413, 424, 429, 431, 437, 482, 483, 
484, 487, 495, 498-507, 508, 514, 523, 525, 526, 530, 532, 548, 559, 588, 595, 602, 606, 613, 623, 630, 
631, 632, 633, 634, 638, 639, 641, 653, 655, 657, 658, 671 

Egyptian, 187, 630 

Egyptian Tales (Heliodorus), see Aethiopica 

Eighth Legion, 182 

Elagabal, 621, 625, 626 

Elagabalus (Marcus Varius Avitus Bassianus Aurelius Antoninus Heliogabalus), Roman emperor (205? 
-222), 390, 622, 623-625, 626, 639 

Elba, 6, 322 

Elbe (anc. Albis), 217, 432 

Elders (presbyteri), 579, 582, 586 

Elea, see Velia Eleusinian mysteries, 418, 487, 525 

Eleusis, 431, 487, 525, 606 

Elijah, Jewish prophet, 574 

Elis, 482 

Elizabeth, mother of John the Baptist, 560 


Elizabethan Age, 258, 510 
Elysian Fields, 84, 241 
emancipation, 57, 112, 221-222, 335, 363, 365, 384, 398, 631 
emasculation, 94, 157, 282, 200, 385, 512, 515, 523, 567, 580, 613, 614, 615, 625, 666 
embalming, 282 
Emerita (Mérida), 470 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, American essayist, poet, and philosopher (1803-1882), 307, 367 
Emesa, 621, 623, 625, 638, 639 
emetics, 377 
emigration, 117, 118, 482, 487 
Emmaus (Kuloniyeh), 535, 573 
Empedocles, Greek philosopher (500-430? B.c..), 148, 153 
emperor-worship, see deification emphyteusis, 416 
Empire, growth of, 87, 95, 107, 108, 177-178, 206, 217-218, 248 
Emporiae, 470 
Emporium, 339, 342 
Encheiridion, of Epictetus (Arrian), 490°, 494 
Encolpius, 297-298 
Encratites, 605 
Engadi, 537 
engineering, Etruscan, 6, 18; 
Roman, 75, 81, 176, 193, 219-220, 266-267, 270, 326-328, 356, 359-361, 410, 418-421, 464, 465, 470, 
473, 474, 480, 511, 635 
England, 249", 258, 302, 346, 406, 475, 535 
English, 671 
English Channel, 176, 470, 475, 476 
engraving, 278, 346 
Enna (Castrogiovanni), 112 
Enneads (Plotinus), 608-611 
Ennius, Quintus, poet and dramatist (239-169 B.c..), 67, 97-98, 148, 155, 159, 164, 234, 241, 315, 442, 667 
Enoch, 574; 
Book of, 540, 541, 559, 564, 593 
Entellus, 382 
Epaphroditus, freedman of Nero (fl. 1st century), 284, 292, 490 
Ephesians, The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the, 587° 
Ephesus (Ayasoluk), 204, 312, 329, 417-418, 504, 513, 515, 518, 546, 577, 585, 592, 602, 603, 630 
Epicharis, conspirator (?-65), 371 
epic poetry, 74, 98, 239-244, 278, 296, 316, 317 
Epictetus, Stoic philosopher (60?-120?), 295, 301, 307, 415, 424, 425, 482, 486, 490-494, 520, 611 
Epicureanism, 95, 131, 132, 148, 154, 164, 236, 249, 304, 370, 432, 485, 489-490, 491, 496, 602, 671 
epicureanism, 68, 98, 147, 154, 215, 230, 244, 247, 253, 260, 276, 279, 282, 285, 286, 300, 304, 373, 388, 
456, 487, 522, 540-541 
Epicurus, Greek philosopher (342?-270 B.c..), 95, 132, 148, 149, 153, 154°, 250, 304, 305, 307, 346, 388, 
490 
Epidaurus, 62, 124, 139, 482, 487, 563 
epigram, 135, 155, 160, 174, 234, 247, 290, 295-296, 302, 316-318, 369, 389, 398, 436, 437, 509-510 


Epiphanius, Christian writer (fl. 4th century), 616 
Epirus, 37, 38, 112, 131, 184, 482 
Epistles (Horace), 248-249 
Epistolae Morales (Seneca), 304 
Epodes (Horace), 246 
equites (equestrians), 15, 21, 22, 24, 26, 27, 32, 80, 121, 126, 139, 142, 191, 286, 332-333, 363-364, 384, 
433, 440, 622, 633 
Eratosthenes, Greek geometer and astronomer (276?-195? B.C..), 521 
Eretria, 483 
Ergotimus, Greek potter, 9 
Eros, 353 
Eros, 461 
erosion, 339, 487, 665 
Esdraela, 535 
espionage, Hannibal’s, 48 
Eshmun, 41, 42 
Esperanto, 671 
Esquiline, 12°, 215, 253, 312, 340, 342, 354 
essay, 241, 304, 671; 
Cicero, 163-166; 
Seneca, 302-304; 
Plutarch, 485-486 
Essay on Criticism (Pope), 249° Essenes, 537-538, 559, 560, 562, 568, 577, 597 
Etesian winds, 325 
ethics, of Lucretius, 148-154; 
of Zeno, 196; 
of Marcus Aurelius, 444-446; 
of Epictetus, 491-494; 
Jewish, 548, 591, 618; 
of Christ, 566-567, 602, 618, 667 
Ethiopia, 188, 217, 328, 364, 366, 500, 546 
Etna, Mt., 418 
Etruria (or Tuscia), 3-18, 35, 36, 37, 50, 51, 64, 73, 112, 113, 139, 143-144, 269, 339, 350, 440, 454, 601 
Etruscan Federation, 5-6, 17” 
Etruscans, 5-18, 35, 36, 37, 52, 122 
Etruscan style, see Tuscan style 
Euboea, 73, 310, 357, 483, 519 
eucharist, see communion Eucopion, slave, 334 
Eudoxus of Cnidus, Greek astronomer (409?-353? B.c..), 165 
Euhemerus, Greek mythologist (fl. 300 B.c..), 98 
Eumenes II, King of Pergamum (reigned 197-159 B.c..), 516 
Eunapius, Greek sophist and historian (fl. end of 4th century), 636° Eunoe, Queen of Numidia (1st century 
B.C..), 168 
Eunuch, The (Terence), 101 
eunuchs, 329, 334, 363, 515, 624, 640, 666 
Eunus, Sicilian slave leader (fl. 2nd century B.c..), 112 


Euphrates, Greek Stoic philosopher (2-138), 422 

Euphrates, 178, 194, 217, 414, 495, 511, 512, 513, 627 

Euripides, Athenian dramatist (480-406 B.c..), 98, 154, 178, 258, 302, 513 

Europe, 78, 86, 95, 132, 154, 166, 178, 308, 320, 322, 324, 421, 475, 478, 497, 507, 524, 583, 640, 641, 
653, 655, 664, 670 

Eurydice, 94, 256 

Eusebius Pamphili, Bishop of Caesarea, ecclesiastical historian (260?-340?), 501, 592, 649°, 651, 654, 657, 
659-660, 662-663 

Euxine Sea, see Black Sea evil eye, 60 

evolution, Lucretius on, 150-153 

excommunication, among Jews, 547; 

Church, 554, 605, 618 

Exodus, 567 

expansion, see Empire, growth of Ex Ponto (Ovid), 257-258 

extreme unction, 600 


F 


Fabia, third wife of Ovid (fl. 1st century), 256, 257, 258 
Fabian strategy, 50, 185 
Fabii, Roman clan, 21, 76, 255, 364 
Fabius (Quintus Fabius Maximus Verrucosus, Cunctator), general and dictator (?-203 B.c..), 50, 68 
Fabius Pictor, Caius, painter (fl. 303 B.c..), 82, 352 
Fabius Pictor, Quintus, general and historian (fl. end of 3rd century B.Cc..), 71, 73 
Fabricius, Pons, 327 
Fabulina, 59 
factories, 321-323, 333, 342, 477, 498, 642, 644 
fairs, 78, 328 
Faith, 358; 
Temple of, 358 
Falernian wine, 456 
family, in Etruria, 7; 
in Germany, 479; 
in early Rome, 56-59, 67, 72, 88, 91; 
in the later Republic, 134, 147; 
under the Principate, 222-225, 300, 321, 334, 348, 363-364, 366, 371, 441; 
under the monarchy, 656 
family name (cognomen), 56-57 
Fannia, wife of Helvidius Priscus (1st century), 371, 441 
Far East, 84, 529 
Farnese Bull, 634 
Farnese Hercules (Glycon), 349, 634 
Farnese Juno, 349 
Farnese Palace, 351 


Fasti (Ovid), 256-257 
Fate, 242, 304 
father, the (paterfamilias), in the Republic, 56, 57, 59, 68-69, 226; 
under the Principate and Empire, 395 
Fathers of the Church, 308, 524, 603, 611-615 
Fato, De (Cicero), 163° 
Faunus, 59, 65 
Fausta, second wife of Constantine I (4th century), 663-664 
Faustina Senior, wife of Antoninus Pius (2nd century), 423, 427, 430 
Faustina Junior, wife of Marcus Aurelius (2-175), 423, 425, 427-428, 430, 442 
Faventia (Faenze), 455 
Favorinus of Gaul, philosopher at Hadrian’s court (fl. 2nd century), 367, 415 
feasting, Etruscan, 6, 7; 
Carthaginian, 41; 
under Rome, 65-66, 68, 69, 71, 82, 88-89, 90, 132, 133, 147, 186, 190, 202, 223, 245, 266, 276, 285, 296, 
297-298, 334, 335, 372, 376-377, 386, 461, 476, 515, 562, 624 
Feast of Tabernacles, 65 
Febris, 75 
februa, 67 
Felix, Antonius, procurator of Judea (fl. 1st century A.D.), 271, 543, 586 
Feralia, 65 
feriae (holy days), 65 
Ferrara (anc. Forum Alieni), 454 
Ferrero, Guglielmo, Italian historian (b. 1872), 273° 
fertility, 56, 59, 60, 61, 65, 66, 67, 159, 193, 212, 221-222, 224-225, 232, 363-366, 431, 449, 479, 480-481, 
515, 525, 545, 666 
fertilizers, 76, 320-321 
festivals, 59, 63, 65-67, 71, 74, 76, 98, 223, 225-226, 239, 256, 334, 335, 347, 377-379, 381, 390, 423, 461, 
484, 512, 515, 523, 542-543, 579, 598, 672 
Festus, procurator of Judea (fl. 62), 543, 586 
fetiales, 63 
fetishism, 60 
feudalism, 631° 
Fidenae (Castel Giubileo), 11 
Field of Mars, 65, 128, 143, 173, 192, 232, 280, 291, 308, 340, 348, 360, 362, 365, 390 
Figaro, 101 
Fimbria, Caius Flavius, politician and general (?-84B.c..), 124-125 
finance, 190, 192-193, 330-332, 336, 411 
Finibus, De (Cicero), 163", 165 
fire brigade, Crassus’, 131 
first name (praenomen), 56-57 
First Principles (Origen), see Peri Archon 
fisci 221° 
fiscus 221-222 
fishing, 321, 336, 423, 470, 483, 515, 520, 563, 573 
Flaccus, Avillius, governor (fl. 1st century), 500-501 


Flaccus, Lucius Valerius, consul (?-86 B.c..), 124 
Flaccus, Valerius, senator (fl. 3rd century B.C..), 102 
flaggelation, 354 
flamines, 63 
Flaminian Way, 78, 455 
Flaminius, Caius, political leader (?-217 B.c..), 47, 49, 78, 340 
Flaminius, Titus Quinctius, general (fl. 200 B.c..), 85, 96, 382 
Flanders, 174 
Flaubert, Gustave, French novelist (1821-1880), 239 
Flaviales, 291-292 
Flavian Amphitheater, see Colosseum 
Flavian Dynasty, 285-293, 351, 407, 412, 442 
fleet, see navy 
floods, 159, 193, 339, 365, 429, 649 
Flora (goddess), 65, 381 
Flora, courtesan (fl. 1st century B.C..), 138-139 
Floralia, 65, 378, 381 
Florence (anc. Florentia), 9, 348", 454 
Florus, Lucius Annaeus, historian (fl. 1st century), 473 
Florus, procurator of Judea (fl. 1st century), 543-544 
flute, 379-381 
Fontana dei Trevi, 327° 
food, in the Roman army, 34; 
in Carthage, 40, 41; 
under Rome, 38, 54, 70-71, 76, 88-89, 133, 215, 227, 245, 247, 298, 320-321, 328-330, 373, 376-377, 
636 
forgery, in art, 342 
Formiae (Formia), 162, 202 
Fornax, 59 
Forth, 476; 
Firth of, 476 
Fortuna Primigenia, Temple of, 454 
Fortuna Virilis, Temple of, 358 
Fortune (Fortuna), 358, 388, 424, 655 
Fortune, Temple of, 340, 358 
fortunetelling, see soothsaying 
Forum, 23, 24, 27, 47, 64, 66, 72, 79, 84, 89, 115, 123, 125, 126, 136, 141, 146, 160, 161, 166, 169, 179, 
189, 192, 198, 199, 202, 228, 231, 239, 280, 284, 340, 341, 342, 352, 358, 362, 378, 393, 394, 402, 421, 
423, 427°, 429, 635 
Forum Boarium, 340, 342, 358 
Forum Holitorium, 342 
Forum ITulii (Fréjus), 474 
Forum Julium, 192, 341 
Forum Piscatorium, 342 
Forum Traianum, 411 
forums, 464, 466, 473, 477 


fountains, 343-345, 348, 384, 515 
Fourth Gospel, see John, Gospel of Saint Fracastaro, Girolamo, Italian astronomer, poet, and physician 
(1483-1553), 154 
Fragonard, Jean Honoré, French painter and engraver (1732-1806), 351 
France, 174-175, 234, 302, 369, 406, 470-475484, 671 
Francis, Saint, Italian founder of Franciscan order (1182-1226), 455 
Francois Vase, 9 
Franks, 175, 629, 653 
Frascati, 454° 
Frazer, Sir James George, Scottish anthropologist (1854-1940, 588° 
free cities, 462, 474, 482 
freedmen, status of, 270, 271, 287, 290, 292, 298, 333, 334, 338, 415, 543, 620, 639 
French, 73, 295, 475, 637 
French civilization, 177-178, 470, 475 
French Revolution, 192, 641, 670 
frescoes, in Etruria, 10; 
in Pompeii, 74, 352-354; 
under Rome, 82, 338, 352-354, 372, 512; 
Christian, 601 
Freya, 479 
friendship, Cicero on, 165-166; 
Horace on, 247, 250; 
in Rome, 441 
From Jesus to Paul (Klausner), 557° 
From the Pontus (Ovid), see Ex Ponto 
Frontinus, Sextus Julius, engineer and statesman (fl. 1st century), 327-328 
Fronto, Marcus Comelius, rhetorician (1102-1807), 108, 302, 315, 417, 425, 430, 442, 443, 466 
frumentaria, lex, 116 
Fucinus, Lake (Lago di Celano), 193, 270, 326, 410 
fuels, 76, 77, 322-323, 343, 477 
Fufia Caninia, lex, 222, 398 
Fulvia, wife of Antony (?-40 B.c.), 202, 204-205, 206, 208 
Fulvius, general (fl. 3rd century B.C..), 92 
Fulvius, Aulus, conspirator (1st century B.C..), 395 
Funck-Brentano, Frantz, French historian (b. 1862), 475 
Fundamentalism, 592 
funeral rites, 83-84, 98, 101, 157, 180, 190, 199, 232, 282, 335, 378, 379, 381-382, 568, 601 
furniture, 88, 92, 133, 303, 345-346, 352, 373, 459, 532 


G 


Gabinian Law, 139-140 
Gabinius, Aulus, politician (?-48 B.c..), 139, 172, 174, 186, 211 
Gabriel, 289 


Gadara (Katra), 297, 509, 530, 535 
Gades (Cadiz), 40, 133, 169, 252, 325, 469, 470, 514 
Gaiseric, King of the Vandals (fl. 429-455), 670 
Gaius, jurist (fl. 2nd century), 392, 394, 396, 397, 399, 401, 405 
Galatia (Anatolia), 86, 218, 513, 578, 583, 585, 630 
Galatians, The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to, 554, 571°, 585, 587° 
Galba (Servius Sulpicius Galba), Roman emperor (3 B.C..-A.D. 69), 283-285, 323, 434, 436 
Galba, Servius Sulpicius, statesman (fl. 2nd century B.c..), 87 
Galen (Claudius Galenus), Greek physician (130-200?), 313, 334, 375, 428, 430, 505-507, 513, 516, 599 
Galerius (Caius Galerius Valerius Maxi-mianus), Roman emperor (ca. 250-311), 635, 640-641, 644, 651, 
652, 653, 654, 662 
Galicia, Danubian, 432 
Galilee, 530, 535, 543, 544, 557, 558, 560, 563, 573, 577 
Galla, 317 
Gallia Lugdunensis, 472, 474 
Gallic War, 169, 174-178, 179 
Gallienus (Publius Licinius Valerianus Egna-tius Gallienus), Roman emperor (reigned 253-268), 608, 629- 
630, 635, 650, 666, 669 
Gallio, see Novatus, Marcus Annaeus 
Gallus (Caius Vibius Trebonianus Gallus), Roman emperor (ca. 207-253), 629 
Gallus, Aelius, general (fl. 1st century B.C..), 336-337, 508 
Gamaliel II, Jewish Patriarch (fl. ca. 100), 547 
Gamaliel, a Pharisee, and president of the Sanhedrin (fl. 1st century), 576, 579-580 
gambling, in Etruria, 7; 
under Rome, 62, 269, 383, 447, 456, 458, 488 
games, in Etruria, 6-7; 
under Rome, 82, 90, 99, 111, 121, 133-134, 168-169, 171, 212-213, 219, 220, 223, 224, 225, 260, 265, 
270, 274, 277-279, 289, 290-291, 302, 316, 319, 332, 340, (children’s) 367, 372, 375, 376, 377-378, 
379, 380, 381-387, 388, 389, 410, 415, 423, 427, 428, 438, 443, 447, 456, 458-459, 461, 486-487, 
500, 515, 532, 545, 598, 629, 631, 640, 646, 647, 649, 668 
Ganymede, 510 
Gard, Pont du, 474 
Garda, Lago di (anc. Lacus Benacus), 4, 155, 158, 454 
gardens, 76, 132-133, 141, 160, 185, 199, 215, 245", 266, 272, 278, 280, 319, 327, 340, 343, 344, 353, 354, 
362, 421, 440, 454, 459, 500, 532 
Gargantua, 299 
Garonne (anc. Garumna), 470 
Gassendi, Pierre, French philosopher and savant (1592-1655), 154 
Gaul, 43, 48, 53, 73, 89, 107, 112, 118, 119, 129, 144, 167, 168, 174-178, 180-181, 183, 184, 188, 191, 
192, 217, 219, 231, 270, 283, 320, 322, 326, 329, 330, 331, 348, 366, 417, 429, 431, 468, 470-475, 476, 
478, 479, 481, 495, 513, 514, 602, 604, 627, 629, 633, 638, 639, 649, 651, 653-654, 666, 669-670 
Gaul, Belgic (Gallia Belgica), 176, 431, 433, 472, 474 
Gaul, Cisalpine (northern Italy), 36, 47, 49, 51, 87, 88, 155, 172, 174-175, 182, 189, 193, 196, 200, 201, 
235, 236, 454 
Gaul, Narbonese (Gallia Narbonensis), 172, 174-177, 216, 472, 473 
Gaul, Transalpine, 49, 271, 454 


Gauls, 12, 23, 24, 35, 36, 37, 47, 48-51, 86, 124, 130, 174-177, 191, 235, 271, 340, 375, 454, 471-475, 478, 
513. 
Gaza, 508, 530, 535 
Gazith, 536 
Gellius, Aulus, Latin grammarian (ca. 117-ca. 180), 368, 442 
Gemala, Lucilius, millionaire (fl. 1st century), 461 
Gemma Augusta, 346 
generalship, of Hannibal, 48-54; 
of Scipio Africanus, 52-54; 
of Caesar, 174-178, 182-189; 
of Antony, 199, 203, 206-207; 
of Tiberius, 217-218, 231, 259-260; 
under Claudius, 271; 
of Marcus Aurelius, 428-429, 431-432; 
of Septimius Severus, 622; 
of Constantine, 664 
Genesis, 444, 540, 614 
Geneva, 175 
Genghis Khan, Asiatic conqueror (1162?-1227), 606 
Genoa (anc. Genua), 78, 454 
Geographical Outline (Ptolemy), 503 
geography, 220, 308, 503, 514, 520-521 
Geography (Strabo), 520 
geometry, 75, 314, 368, 503, 507, 634 
Georgics (Virgil), 215, 225, 237-239 
Gerasa (Djerasch), 508-509, 530, 535 
Gergovia, 177 
Gerizim (Jebel et T6r), 535 
Germanicus Caesar, general (15 B.C.-A.D. 19), 224, 261-262, 263", 273, 291, 301, 371 
Germans, 174-178, 217, 428-431, 434, 446, 475, 478-481, 627, 631°, 639, 653, 666, 669 
Germans, On the Situation and Origin of the (Tacitus), 434 
Germany, 36, 112, 118, 176, 178, 194, 217-218, 231, 248, 261, 284, 285, 308, 320, 326, 329, 366, 406, 410, 
417, 424, 428, 430, 431, 432, 471, 472, 473, 475, 478-481, 633, 644; 
Upper Germany, 291, 439, 479-480; 
Lower Germany, 479 
Gesco, Carthaginian general (3rd century B.C..), 46 
Geta (Publius Septimius Geta), Roman emperor (?-211), 621-622, 634, 635 
Getae, 257 
Gethsemane, 569, 571 
Gibbon, Edward, English historian (1737-1794), 364, 425, 613°, 662, 667 
Gibraltar (anc. Calpe), 39, 40, 43, 194 
Gil Bias (Lesage), 299 
Gilgamesh, 428 
Giorgione da Castelfranco (Giorgio Bar-barelli), Venetian painter (1478?-1511), 355 
Giton, 297 
gladiators, Etruscan, 7; 


Roman, 52, 90, 131, 133-134, 137, 173, 179-180, 198, 223, 265, 267, 274, 279, 303, 313, 351, 370, 377, 
382, 383-387, 410, 428, 429, 430, 447, 453, 456, 459, 465, 487, 532, 545, 622, 649, 665; 
schools for, 385-386, 447, 505 
glass, 322, 328, 329, 342, 347, 361, 374-375, 456, 473, 474, 499-500, 510; see also murrhine glass 
Glevum (Gloucester), 477 
Gloria, De (Cicero), 163° Glycera, 247 
Glycon, Athenian sculptor in Rome (fl. 1st century B.c..), 349 
Gnosticism, 502, 556, 595, 604-605, 606, 609, 614 
God, Seneca on, 304; 
Marcus Aurelius on, 444-445; 
Plutarch on, 484-485, 486; 
Panaetius on, 490; 
Epictetus on, 491-494; 
Philo on, 501-502; 
Galen on, 507; 
Poseidonius on, 514; 
Dion Chrysostomus on, 522; 
Apollonius of Tyana on, 526; 
Plotinus on, 610; 
Origen on, 614-615 
gods, in Etruria, 7; 
in Carthage, 41-42; 
under Rome, 58-67, 69, 75, 76, 81-82, 84, 93-94, 104, 164, 214, 225-227, 235, 238-239, 240, 242, 243, 
248, 251, 256, 259, 265, 268, 274, 280, 293, 300, 316, 335, 340, 343, 349, 352, 371, 372, 377, 388- 
390, 427, 429, 430, 438, 444, 449, 457, 489, 510, 512, 522-526, 557, 588, 601, 607, 625, 646-651, 
655; 
Lucretius on, 147-153; 
Cicero on, 162; 
in the Aeneid, 242, 243; 
Horace on, 248-249; 
Pliny on, 309; 
Sextus Empiricus on, 495; 
Lucian on, 495-497 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, German writer (1749-1832), 354 
Golden Age, Saturn’s, 61, 225, 236; 
Augustus’, 233-258, 346; 
Diocletian’s, 645 
Golden Ass, The (Apuleius), 299, 442, 467-468 
Golden Bough, 62 
Golden Horn, 483 
Golden House, 280, 282, 283, 344-345, 352, 358, 361 
golden mean, see aurea mediocritas 
Golden Milestone, see Millenarium Aureum 
Golden Thoughts (Marcus Aurelius), see Meditations 
Golgotha, 572-573, 581 
Good Goddess, see Bona Dea Gorboduc (Sackville and Norton), 302 


Gordian I (Marcus Antonius Gordianus), Roman emperor (158-238), 628 
Gordian II (Marcus Antonius Gordianus), Roman emperor (?-238), 628 
Gordian II (Marcus Antonius Gordianus), Roman emperor (226-244), 628 
Gospels, 553-574, 591 
Gothic architecture, 661 
Gothic letters, 479 
Goths, 316, 480, 622, 628, 629-630, 638, 669-670 
gout, 311, 389, 622 
government, in Etruria, 6; 
in Latium, 11-17; 
in Carthage, 42-43; 
under the Republic, 21-35, 57, 89, 93-94, 99, 113, 128-130, 136, 146, 174, 180-208; 
Cicero on, 165; 
under the Principate, 212-217, 227, 266, 270-271, 285-294, 328, 336, 338, 405, 415-416, 418-420, 422- 
424, 425, 436, 447-449; 
under the monarchy, 623, 626-627, 632, 639, 640-645, 647, 664, 668-669; 
of Rome, 670, 672 
governors, 87, 129, 155, 174, 194, 198-199, 215, 216-217, 261, 462-463, 661 
Gracchi, 23, 47, 91, 111, 113-117, 122, 126, 140, 165, 171, 192, 194, 319, 363, 391, 469, 516, 640 
Gracchus, Caius Sempronius, statesman (153?-121 B.c..), 113, 115-117, 465 
Gracchus, Tiberius Sempronius, statesman, father of the Gracchi (fl. 2nd century B.c..), 87, 92, 113 
Gracchus, Tiberius Sempronius, statesman (162?-133 B.c..), 113-115 
grace, 589 
Graecia Magna, 37, 38 
graffiti, 458-459 
Graii, 4 
grain, 111, 116, 117-118, 120, 126, 139-140, 173, 174, 179, 183, 184, 186, 189, 190, 192, 212-213, 214, 
219, 220, 221, 237, 260, 265, 267, 270, 320-321, 325, 328-329, 333, 336, 339, 348, 362, 376, 388, 411, 
423, 427-428, 429, 438, 446, 453, 461, 463, 464, 483, 498, 513, 631, 633, 641-642, 666, 668 
grammar, 29, 72, 95, 146, 234, 295, 308, 367, 415 
Grand Central Terminal (in New York), 360° 
Granna (Gran), 431 
Great Exposition (Simon Magnus ?), 604 
Great Leptis, see Leptis Magna 
Great Mother, see Magna Mater and Cybele 
Greece, 5, 6, 8, 10, 23, 34, 38, 47, 48, 51, 54, 57, 62, 68, 70, 75, 76, 77, 78, 84, 85-87, 89, 92, 93, 94, 95- 
102, 104-105, 108, 112, 113, 125, 130, 141, 147, 154, 158, 163, 164, 173, 178, 183, 186, 187, 192, 203, 
211, 233, 235, 239, 240, 241, 246, 256, 259, 269, 278-279, 282-283, 287, 311, 317, 320, 323, 324, 328, 
329, 330, 331, 333, 338-339, 342, 344, 347t, 349, 351-361, 364, 371, 379-381, 391, 392, 406, 414, 419, 
420, 429, 431, 442, 455, 456, 459, 468, 472, 474, 480, 481, 482-527, 532, 542, 579, 588, 594-595, 602, 
618, 630, 633, 636, 666, 667, 670-671; see also Hellenistic 
Greek, 72-73, 95, 97, 104, 135, 141, 167, 187, 196, 233, 244, 259, 269, 274, 308, 312, 313, 365, 393, 415, 
432, 440, 442, 443, 455, 479, 535, 556, 560, 563, 571, 572, 579, 582, 594-595, 596, 601, 612, 614, 634, 
661; see also Hellenistic 
Greek Anthology, 509, 633 
Greek Asia, 482, 486, 490, 512, 518, 542, 630, 659 
Greeks, 4, 17, 18, 35, 37, 38, 39, 43, 44, 51, 52, 58, 59, 62, 71, 72, 74, 76, 78, 82, 86-87, 89, 92, 94-95, 99, 


104-105, 121, 132, 152, 164, 240, 242, 249, 253, 255, 256, 263, 277, 311, 312, 326, 328, 348, 352, 356, 
364-365, 366, 367, 370, 388, 438, 457, 468, 469, 480, 482-527, 529, 532, 535, 544, 554, 558, 579, 582, 
595, 634, see also Hellenistic 

Guadalquivir, 39, 470 

guilds, 499, 536, 642, 644; see also collegia 

gymnastics, see athletics 

gynecology, 313, 505 


Hadad, 522 

Hades, 63, 84, 94, 240, 242, 389, 509, 525 

Hadrian (Publius Aelius Hadrianus), Roman emperor (76-138), 4, 220, 234, 322, 344, 351, 359, 361, 368, 
379, 392, 394, 395, 396, 398, 403, 408, 411, 413-422, 423, 425, 426, 427, 428, 437, 442, 454, 455, 476, 
482, 487, 489, 491, 499, 512, 516, 548, 549, 603, 624, 648, 662, 665 

Hadrian’s Villa, 421, 454 

Hadrian’s Wall, 476, 524 

Hadrumetum (Sousse), 39, 465 

Haggada, 547 

Halacha, 547 

Halicarnassus (Budrum), 234, 513 

Halstatt iron culture, 471 

Hamburg, 553 

Hamilcar Barca, Carthaginian general and father of Hannibal (?-229 B.c..), 44-47, 48 

Hammurabi, King of Babylon (ca. 1950 B.c..), 405, 557 

Hannibal, Carthaginian general (247-183 B.c..), 39, 47-55, 57, 70, 71, 81, 85, 90, 91, 93-94, 105, 118, 120, 
121, 252, 429, 457, 469 

Hanno, Carthaginian navigator (ca. 490 B.c..), 40, 42 

Happy Life, On the (Seneca), 302-303 

harbors, 78, 193, 220, 270, 324, 325, 326, 328, 410, 454, 455, 456, 465, 480, 483, 499, 508, 512, 513, 514, 
515, 516, 534 

harems, 199, 447, 517 

haruspicy, in Etruria, 7, 18; 

in Rome, 18, 60, 63-64, 93, 164, 228, 651, 656 

Harvey, William, English anatomist and physician (1578-1657), 506 

Hasdrubal, Carthaginian general, son-in-law of Hamilcar (?-221 B.c..), 47, 48 

Hasdrubal, Carthaginian general, brother of Hannibal (?-207 B.c..), 47, 50, 52-53 

Hasdrubal, Carthaginian general in the Third Punic War (2nd century B.c..), 107 

Hasmoneans, Jewish family, 530-532, 536 

Hatra, 529 

Haverfield, 477° 

Head of Caesar, 350 

Health, 358 

Health, Temple of, 82, 352, 358 


hearth, 58 

Heath, Sir Thomas Little, English mathematician (1861-1940), 504° 

Heauton Timoroumenos (Terence), 101 

heaven, 241-242, 243, 485 

Hebrew language, 41, 501, 533, 535, 556, 579, 614 

Hebrews, The Gospel according to the, 616 

Hebron, 535 

Hecatompylus, 528 

Hector, 240 

Hecyra (Terence), 101 

Heiberg, Johan Ludvig, Danish classical philologist (1854-1928), 504° 

Heine, Heinrich, German poet (1797-1856), 72, 484, 583 

Helen, 256, 354, 516 

Helena, concubine of Constantius I (fl. 3rd century), 653, 655, 663 

Heliodora (in Meleager), 509 

Heliodorus of Emesa, Greek writer of romance (fl. 3rd century B.C..), 636-637 

Heliogabalus, see Elagabalus 

Heliopolis (Baalbek), 498, 511 

Hell, belief in, 8, 84, 147, 149, 241-242, 485, 542, 561, 593-594 

Hellas, see Greece 

Hellenism, 37, 85, 92, 101, 108, 339, 367, 417, 420, 442, 472, 495, 502, 534, 535, 549, 579-580 

Hellenistic age and culture, 78, 79, 84, 86, 92°, 95, 96, 107, 113, 121, 125, 158, 233, 297, 323, 339, 343, 
344, 348, 349, 352, 378, 419, 442, 443, 482-527, 530, 532, 534, 540, 576, 577, 579, 581, 584", 585, 
594-595, 606, 630, 632 

Hellespont (Dardanelles), 124, 518, 630, 638 

Helvetii, 175 

Helvidius, see Priscus, Helvidius 

Hephaestus, 63, 352 

Hera, 418, 516 

Heraclea (battle, 280 B.c..), 37 

Heraclea, in Egypt, 636 

Heracleitus, Greek philosopher (fl. 500 B.c..), 484, 502 

Heracles, 63, 226, 278, 385 

Herculaneum, 354, 456, 457-460 

Hercules, 62, 63, 286, 354, 447, 479, 513, 640 

Hercynian Mountains, 431 

Herder, Johann Gottfried von, German philosopher, poet, and critic (1744-1803), 553 

heresy, 577, 592, 595, 603-606, 612, 615, 616, 618, 646, 657-661, 662, 664 

hermaphrodites, 310, 334 

Hermes, 63, 352, 496, 525 

Hermogenes, Greek architect (fl. 2nd century B.C..), 514 

Hernici, 36 

Hero or Heron, Alexandrian mathematician and inventor (fl. 3rd century), 503-504 

Hero, 256 

Herod the Great, King of the Jews (62?-4 B.c..), 487, 508, 512, 531-535, 536, 539, 542, 545, 546, 557 

Herod Antipas, King of the Jews (fl. 1st century), 535, 560, 568 


Herodes, see Atticus Herodes 
Herodian, Greek writer on Roman history (180-238), 620, 622, 628 
Herodias, wife of Herod Antipas (1st century), 560 
Herod Philip, half brother of Herod Antipas (fl. 1st century), 560 
Herodotus, Greek historian (4842-425 B.c..) 454-455, 486, 513 
Heroides (Ovid), 256, 258 
Hertha, 479 
Hesiod, Greek epic poet (ca. 800 B.c..), 238, 495 
hetairai, 7, 68 
Heywood, Jasper, English translator of Seneca (1535-1598), 302 
Hexapla (Origen), 614 
Hierapolis, 390, 490, 522 
Hiero II, King of Syracuse (324?-216 B.c..), 44, 51 
Higher Griticism, 553-557 
Hillel, Jewish rabbi, President of Sanhedrin (60 B.C.?-A.D. 10?), 536, 538-539, 542, 547, 567, 580 
Himilco, Carthaginian navigator (ca. 450 B.c..), 40 
Himly, Karl, German professor of medicine (1772-1837), 310 
Hinduism, 444, 525, 609 
Hippalus, Greek navigator (fl. Ist century), 325 
Hipparchus of Nicaea, Greek astronomer (160?-125? B.c..), 503 
Hippocrates, Greek physician and writer on medicine (460-357 B.c..), 313, 505, 507, 514 
Hippodamus of Miletus, Greek architect (fl. 5th century B.C..), 356 
Hippo Diarrhytus (Bizerte), 39, 465, 603 
Hippolytus, Christian schismatic (?-ca. 230), 617-618 
Hippolytus, 254 
Hippo Regius (Bone), 39, 465 
Hirtius, Aulus, Roman consul (?-43 B.c..), 201 
Hispalis, see Seville 
Hissarlik, see Troy 
Historia Augusta, 655 
Historiae (Tacitus), 434-437, 442 
Historia Naturalis (Pliny the Elder), 296, 308-311, 439 
Histories (Appian), 442 
Histories (Sallust), 160 
historiography, 83, 290, 295-296, 500, 671; 

Varro, 159-160; 

Sallust, 160; 

Caesar, 178; 

Livy, 250-252; 

Claudius, 269; 

Pliny the Elder, 308-311; (art) Pasiteles, 349; 

Tacitus, 433-437; 

Suetonius, 442; 

Plutarch, 483-484; 

Nicolaus of Damascus, 512-513; 

Arrian, 520; 


Josephus, 546; 
Dion Cassius Cocceianus, 636; 
Eusebius, 662-663 
history (in schools), in Carthage, 48; 
in Rome, 72, 367 
History of Rome (Q. Fabius Pictor), 73 
Hittites, 513, 516, 528 
holidays, see festivals 
Holland, Philemon, English classical scholar (1552-1637), 167, 442 
Holland, 479 
holy orders, 600, 658, 660° 
Holy Sepulcher, Church of the, 663 
Holy Spirit, 576, 582, 590, 600, 604, 605, 658, 660 
Homer (fl. 9th century B.c..), 98, 147, 213, 241, 242, 243, 254, 441, 495, 522, 614 
homosexuality, 65, 89, 94, 132, 144, 158, 167-168, 199, 237, 246-247, 266, 276, 279, 282, 290, 297-298, 
317-318, 369, 408, 438, 447, 456, 509", 598, 625, 627; see also bisexuality 
Horns (anc. Emesa), 511 
honestiores, 332 
Honor, 358; 
Temple of, 358 
Horace (Quintus Horatius Flaccus), Latin poet (65-8 B.c..), 60, 61, 73, 95°, 98, 154, 155, 158, 215, 224, 225, 
233, 234, 235, 243, 244-250, 252, 258, 367, 369, 380, 437, 455, 509, 546, 671 
Horatii, Roman clan, 21 
Horatius (Horatius Codes), hero (fl. 6th century B.c..), 17 
horse racing, 277, 377, 382-383, 500 
Hortensia, lex, 24 
Hortensius, Quintus, orator (114-50 B.c..), 131, 132, 136, 141, 160, 161, 185, 213 
Hortensius Hortalus, Quintus, noble (?-42 B.c..), 203 
horticulture, 308 
Horus, 523 
Hosea, 567 
hospitals, 312 
housing, 341-345, 362, 373, 465, 477, 510 
Huan-ti, Emperor of China (fl. 2nd century), 329 
Hugo, Victor Marie, Viscount, French writer (1802-1885), 249° 
human sacrifice, 588"; 
in Etruria, 7-8; 
in Carthage, 42, 465, 588’; 
in Rome, 51, 64, 65, 94, 149; 
in Gaul, 472; 
in Germany, 479; 
in Antioch, 512 
Hume, David, Scottish philosopher and historian (1711-1776), 494, 609 
humiliores, 332, 644 
Hungary, 406 
Huns, 480, 669, 670 


hunting, 96, 321, 408, 414, 415, 423, 425, 428, 430, 446-447, 478, 529, 531, 622, 630 
hydrotherapy, 312-313 

Hymettus, 322 

hymns, 73, 82, 226, 588, 601, 638 

Hypsus, Peri (Longinus), see Sublime, On the Hymn to Zeus (Cleanthes), 584° 
Hyrcanus II, King of Judea (?-30 B.c..), 530-531, 534 


I 


Iamblichus, Syrian Neoplatonic philosopher in Alexandria (?-333?), 635, 636 
lazyges, 429, 431 
Iberia, in Asia, 413 
Iberians, 468, 472, 475 
Icarus, 256, 385 
Iconium (Konia), 513, 582 
Ides of March, 197 
Idumea, 530, 535 
ientaculum, 70 
Ignatius, Saint, called Theophorus, Bishop of Antioch (?-107?), 588, 611, 648 
Iliad, 240, 241, 516 
Ilium, see Troy 
illuminated manuscripts, 662 
Illyria, 47, 51, 52, 200, 217, 454, 628, 638 
Illyricum, 639 
Imagines (Varro), 159 
immigration into Rome, under the Republic, 81, 94, 95, 121, 126, 179; 
under the Principate, 221, 364-366 
immortality, 527; 
Cicero on, 165; 
Caesar on, 170; 
Virgil on, 242; 
Horace and, 250; 
Seneca on, 305; 
in religion, 429; 
Tacitus on, 435-436; 
Marcus Aurelius on, 446; 
Plutarch on, 485; 
Jews on, 536, 575; 
Christian, 592, 595, 599, 602, 603, 656, 657; 
Plotinus on, 610 
imperator, 191, 213, 268, 350 
imperialism, Roman, 54, 85, 90, 105, 107, 175, 242, 252, 261, 409-410, 414 
impressionism (art), 339, 353, 355 
Inacha, 247 


incest, 172, 266, 274, 290, 495, 623 
Incitatus, 267 
Incrustation (First) Style (painting), 353 
indeterminacy, principle of, 151° 
India, 134, 325, 326, 329, 337, 338, 346, 413, 499, 500, 508, 512, 514, 521, 526 
Indian Ocean, 325, 413, 499 
Indians, 600° Indica (Arrian), 520 
Indies, 503 
Indo-European languages, 73 
Indo-Europeans, 36, 60, 528 
Indus, 413 
Industrial Revolution, 477 
industry, Etruscan, 6; 
Carthaginian, 40; 
under Rome, 77-81, 88, 190, 310, 321-323, 328, 330, 332-334, 336-337, 342, 370, 448, 455, 456, 457, 
463, 473, 477, 482, 498-499, 510, 529, 631-633, 641-642, 644, 668, 671 
infanticide, in Greece, 42; 
in Rome, 56, 222, 363-364, 396, 434, 666; 
forbidden among Jews and Christians, 546, 598 
Inferno (Dante), 8 
inflation, 211, 330-331, 632-633 
informers, see Delatores 
Ingenuus, ruler of eastern provinces (fl. 258), 629 
inheritance, 57, (taxes) 58, 222-224, 245, 267, 301, 363, 396, 397, 399, 438, 479, (tax), 622, 657 
initiation, 524-525, 606 
Innocenza, 351 
In Pisonem (Cicero), 161 
“In Praise of Nero” (Lucan), 296 
Inquisition, 649 
insanity, 312 
inscriptions, Etruscan, 5; 
Roman, 73, 271, 293; 
Pompeian, 458; 
Italian, 461 
Institutes (Justinian), 406 
Institutiones (Gaius), 392 
Institutio Oratoria (Quintilian), 314-315 
insulae, 341-342 
interest, 79, 88, 129-130, 131, 169, 170, 184, 192, 211, 212, 219, 302, 310, 331-332, 336, 627, 657 
intermarriage, of Phoenicians with natives, 39; 
in Rome, 221-224, 395 
international law, 48 
interregnum, 30 
Intricate (Fourth) Style (painting), 353 
invention, 287-288, 323, 328°, 503-504 
Ionia, 86, 125, 132, 133, 158, 204, 513, 514, 523, 594, 629, 630, 636 


Tonian Sea, 206 
Ionic order (architecture), 338, 355, 357 
Iphigenia, 149, 353 
Tranians, 471, 516, 529 
Ireland, 36, 73, 471, 472 
Irenaeus, St., Greek Bishop of Lyons (130?-202?), 556, 611-612, 616, 617 
Iris, Egyptian handmaiden of Cleopatra (?-30 B.c..), 208 
Iron, Age of, 236 
irrigation, Etruscan, 6; 
Roman, 320, 464, 631, 665 
Isaeus, Greek rhetorician in Rome (end of 1st century), 368 
Isaiah, 540, 541, 560-561, 567, 574 
Isiac cult, see Isis Isis, 193, 266, 358, 390, 447, 467-468, 523-524, 525, 526, 527, 596, 606, 635 
Isis, Temple of, 291, 358, 369, 390 
Islam, 606 
Isocrates, Athenian orator and rhetorician (436-338 B.c..), 103, 166 
Israel, see Jews 
Isthmian games, 85, 283, 486-487 
Istria, 73, 455 
Istrus, 480 
Italian, 73, 295 
Italica (Sevilla la Vieja), 414, 470 
Italus, King of the Sicels, 4 
Italy, 3-5; 
city-states, 6; 
art, 10; 
Roman conquest, 34-38; 
Second Punic War, 49-52, 54; 
soil, 76-77; 
trade, 78; 
population, 81; 
music, 82; 
northern boundary, 87; 
farming, 104, 111; 
Celtic attack, 119, 472; 
Social War, 122; 
slave revolt, 137-138; 
troops in, 172; 
saved by Caesar, 177-178; 
supports Caesar, 182; 
chaotic state in 45 B.c.., 190; 
citizenship, 193; 
Augustus in, 205-206; 
exhaustion, 211-212; 
agriculture, 237, 319-321; 
industry, 323; 


trade, 328-330; 

lack of grain, 336; 

water of, 356; 

law, 404-406; 

plague in, 429; 

in the 2nd century, 448-449; 

under the Principate, 453-461; 

religion, 522-523, 542; 

barbarian invasions, 629, 638; 

economic and political condition under the monarchy, 632, 666-669 
Ithaca, 241 
Tucundus, Lucius Caecilius, Pompeian auctioneer, 459-460 
lulus, see Ascanius 
ius civile, 393-404, 405 
ius gentium, 393, 404-406 
Ixion, 352 


J 


Jairas, father of girl awakened by Christ (1st century), 563 

James, Christ’s brother, 558 

James, son of Alphaeus, called the Just, apostle (?-62), 555, 577, 583, 597 

James, son of Zebedee, apostle (?-41?), 563, 577, 592 

James, The General Epistle of, 600, 616 

James I, King of England (1566-1625), 555 

Jamnia, 535, 547-548 

Janiculum, 12, 340 

Janus, 58-59, 61, 67, 82, 358 

Janus, Temple of, 211, 285, 358 

Japan, 295, 374, 421 

javelin, 308 

Jeremiah, Hebrew prophet, 567 

Jericho, 535 

Jerome, Saint (Hieronymus, Sophronius Eusebius), Latin father of the Church (340?-420), 154, 392, 578, 
596, 612, 614 

Jerusalem, 288, 349, 358, 365, 404, 419, 508, 530, 531, 532, 535, 537, 538, 542-549, 558, 559, 562, 569- 
571, 574, 576, 577, 579, 581-583, 585, 586, 587, 602, 603, 616, 650, 663 

Jerusalem, Temple of, 268, 349, 365, 530-531, 533, 536, 537, 538, 539, 542-545, 548, 560, 568, 570-571, 
574, 575, 577, 583, 586, 599, 603 

Jerusalem Delivered (Tasso), 637 

Jesus, see Christ 

Jesus, Life of (Renan), 554 

Jesus, Life of (Strauss), 553 

jewelry, in Etruria, 6; 


in Carthage, 41, 42; 
under Rome, 70, 89, 132, 134, 193, 215, 223, 273, 328-329, 345, 346, 373, 429, 465, 471, 489, 529, 578, 
596, 624-625, 640 
Jewish Commonwealth, Second, 530 
Jews, 41, 65, 66, 192, 193, 199, 225, 288, 292, 365-366, 390, 394, 407, 413, 419, 421, 423, 438, 487, 500- 
502, 507, 512, 525, 529-549, 554, 556, 559, 563-595, 598, 601, 614, 626, 646 
Job, 540 
Jocasta, 623 
Johanan ben Zakkai, Jewish rabbi (fl. 1st century), 547 
John, St., apostle and evangelist, 555, 556, 559, 561-562, 563, 571-572, 575", 577, 592-595, 611, 648 
John, The Epistles of, 557, 575", 592; 
First, 575 
John, The Gospel of St., 502, 553, 559, 561-562, 565, 570, 571-572, 575", 592-595, 603 
John the Baptist, 558, 560-561, 562, 563, 564, 568, 569, 570 
John the Elder, early Christian, 555 
joint-stock companies, 79-80, 323 
Joppe or Joppa (Jaffa), 508, 535, 577 
Jordan, 535, 560, 577 
Joseph, Christ’s brother, 558 
Joseph, husband of Mary, mother of Christ, 559 
Josephus, Flavius, Jewish historian (37-95?), 325, 498, 500, 531, 536, 537, 538, 543, 544-545, 546, 554, 
558, 560 
Joshua, son of Sirach, 539 
Jotopata, 544 
Jove, see Jupiter Juba I, King of Numidia (?-46 B.c..), 189, 466 
Juba II, King of Numidia and historian (?-ca. 19 A.D.), 42, 466 
Judah, Jewish Patriarch (fl. ca. 200), 547 
Judaism, 63, 366, 501-502, 529, 549, 575-595, 597-599, 601, 602, 604-605, 606, 614, 625, 626 
Judas, Christ’s brother, 558 
Judas the Gaulonite, Jewish rebel leader (fl. beginning of 1st century), 543 
Judas Iscariot (of Kerioth) apostle, 563-564, 571 
Judea, 140, 203, 204, 268, 281, 283, 285, 390, 508, 530-549, 557, 558, 560, 569, 570, 577, 618 
Judgment, Last, 243, 542, 553, 559, 560, 563, 567, 593-594, 595, 597, 599, 603, 607, 612 
Jugurtha, King of Numidia (?-104 B.c..), 118-119, 404 
Jugurthine War, 118-119 
Jugurthine War (Sallust), 160 
Julia, sister of Caesar (1st century B.C..), 200 
Julia, daughter of Caesar and fourth wife of Pompey (?-54 B.c..), 134, 171, 179 
Julia, daughter of Augustus (?-14 A.D.), 220, 229-232, 235, 257, 259, 262, 263°, 265 
Julia, granddaughter of Augustus (1st century A.D.), 232, 235 
Julia, daughter of Germanicus (1st century), 301 
Julian (Flavius Claudius Julianus), called the Apostate, Roman emperor (331-363), 18, 474, 635 
Julian Aqueduct, 220 
Julian Laws, of Caesar, 171-173; 
of Augustus, 223-224, 230, 235, 255, 256, 290 
Julianus, see Didius Julian 


Julianus, Salvius, jurist (fl. 2nd century), 392, 394, 416 
Julii, Roman clan, 21, 167 
Julio-Claudian dynasty, 211-285, 286, 289, 293, 349 
Jullian, Camille, French historian (1850-1933), 475 
Juno, 61, 67, 81, 82, 83, 349, 358; 
of Veil, 62 
Juno Moneta, Temple of, 358 
Jupiter (Jove), 61, 63, 67, 81, 82, 83, 93, 100, 144, 151, 167, 242, 256, 268, 284, 306, 317, 349, 350, 357- 
358, 388, 389, 419, 458, 496, 548, 625, 626, 640; 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, 358; 
Jupiter Pluvius, 61; 
Jupiter Stator, 358; 
Jupiter Tonans, 61, 357; 
planet, 309 
Jupiter, Temple of, 92, 341 
Jupiter, Temple of (Pompeii), 459 
Jupiter Heliopolitanus, Temple of, 511 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, Temple of, 81, 83, 287, 289, 290, 358 
Jupiter Stator, Temple of, 358 
Jupiter Tonans, Temple of, 61, 357 
juries, 114, 116-117, 121, 126, 178, 192, 403 
jurisprudence, see law 
Justice, see Astraea 
Justin, Christian martyr (?-108), 611 
Justin Martyr (Justinus Flavius), Church father in Palestine (100?-166), 592, 611 
Justinian I the Great (Flavius Anicius Jus-tinianus), Byzantine emperor (483-565), 392, 393, 394, 399, 406, 
409, 416, 605, 634 
Juvenal (Decimus Junius Juvenalis), satirical poet (ca. 60-ca. 140), 67, 73, 234, 272, 295, 312, 314, 319, 
325, 332, 334, 341, 343, 363, 364, 365, 366, 367, 369, 370, 371, 372-373, 376, 381, 387, 388, 389, 402, 
433, 436, 437-439, 440, 453, 466, 546, 612, 671 
Karlsburg, 633 
Keats, John, English poet (1795-1821), 147, 157 
Kent, 476 
Kerasous, or Cerasus (Kerasun), 320 
Kerch, see Panticapaeum 
Kerch, Strait of, 517 
Kingdom of Heaven, 538, 540-542, 557, 559, 560, 562, 564-570, 575, 582, 593, 594-595, 596, 597, 602, 
603-604, 605, 617 
Klausner, Joseph, Jewish scholar (b. 1874), 557° 
“knucklebones,” 354 
Krishna, 553 
Kuban River, 517 


labarum, 654 
Labeo, Antistius, jurist (?-42 B.c. .), 203, 391-392 
Labienius, Quintus, general (?-39 B.c..), 205 
Labienus, Titus, politician and soldier (2-45 B.c..), 182, 186, 189, 205 
Lactantius Firmianus, Lucius Caelius, father of the Latin church, in Africa (260?-325?), 578, 643, 651, 654, 
662 
Lady of Elche, The, 469 
Laelius Sapiens, Caius (ca. 186-? B.C..), 96-97, 101, 102, 107, 114 
Laenas, Caius Popilius, consul and ambassador (fl. 172-168 B.c..), 107 
Laetus, Praetorian prefect (fl. reign of Commodus), 448 
Lais (Greek Anthology), 510 
Lake Garda, see Garda, Lago di 
Lake Regillus, Battle of (496 B.c..), ... 
Lalage, 247 
Lambaesis (Lambése), 466 
Lamia, Lucius Aelius, consul and patron (fl. 1st century B.C.. and 1st century A.D.), 233 
Lampridius, Aelius, Latin historian (fl. early 4th century), 624, 634 
land distribution, in Greece, 86; 
in Rome, 47, 87, 113-117, 119, 120, 121, 126, 128, 136, 171, 174, 184, 192-193, 213, 218, 287, 319, 336, 
407, 465, 627, 631° 
landownership, 57, 76-77, 90, 111-118, 192, 213, 219, 319-320, 333, 336, 483, 631, 644, 657 
landscape, see painting 
language, Etruscan, 5, 17; 
Celtic, 36; 
Carthaginian, 41; 
Latin, 17, 38, 72-73 
Lanuvium (Civita Lavinia), 35, 371, 423 
Laocoon, 345 
Laodicea (Latakia), 512, 513, 516 
lararium, 343 
Lares, 7, 58, 69, 226 
lares compitales, 81 
Larissa, 186 
Larius, Lacus, see 
Lake Como Lasa (or Mean), Etruscan goddess, 7 
Last Supper, 555 
La Tene iron culture, 471, 472 
Lateran Museum, 350 
latifundia, 77, 104, 105, 107, 111-114, 118, 130, 190, 297, 319, 336, 411, 464, 465, 473, 498, 631, 668 
Latin, 72-74, 97, 98, 101, 102, 103-104, 156, 158-162, 164, 166, 167, 177, 233, 258, 259, 295, 304, 312, 
313, 319, 365, 393, 410, 415, 441, 442, 443, 455, 469, 474, 476, 477, 507, 514, 517, 572, 612, 619, 630, 


661, 671 
Latina, Via, 77 
Latin Language, On the (Varro), 159 
Latin League, 35, 37, 38 
Latins, 5, 11, 21, 35, 36, 39, 241 
Latinus, 240-241 
Latium, 11, 12, 14, 18, 21, 35, 37, 43, 51, 61, 200, 240-241, 344, 437, 453, 666 
laurel, 83, 191 
Laurentum, 344, 440 
Laureolus, robber, crucified (1st century), 385 
Lavinia, 12, 241 
Law, see Torah 
law, under the Republic, 22-33, 57, 67, 70, 71, 72, 73, 79, 83, 89, 99, 104-105, 113-118, 126, 133, 138, 
139-140, 144, 171-173, 174, 176, 179, 182, 189, 191-194, 198; 
Cicero on, 165-166; 
under the Principate, 213-217, 219, 221-225, 230-231, 250, 261, 262, 264, 269, 270-271, 293, 312, 323, 
324, 331-332, 335, 338, 340, 341, 364, 369, 391-406, 416, 418, 420, 424, 427-428, 443, 448, 465, 
473, 474, 477, 481, 488, 510, 619, 646; 
under the monarchy, 633-634, 642-652, 656-657, 661; 
of Rome, 670 
law, practice of, 141, 160, 316, 317, 466, (Ovid’s) 254, (Seneca’s) 301, 401-403, (Juvenal’s) 437, (Pliny’s) 
439-441, (Apuleius’) 467-468, (Lucian’s) 495, (Tertullian’s) 612, (L. Septimius Severus’) 621 
Law of the Nations, see ius gentium 
Laws (Cicero), see Legibus, De 
lays, 73 
Lebanon (Libanus), 329 
Lebanon (anc. Libanus) Mountains, 511 
lectures, 135, 443, 465, 483-485, 488-490, 495, 505, 511, 514, 521-522, 635 
legates, 216 
legend, in Livy, 251, 256, 308 
Legibus, De (Cicero), 141, 163° 
Leicester (anc. Ratae Coritanorum), 477 
Leiden (anc. Lugdunum Batavorum), 324 
leisure, 235 
Lemures, 59-60; 
Feast of, 65 
Lentuli, Roman family, 76 
Lentulus, Gnaeus, senator (fl. 1st century), 332 
Lentulus Batiates, trainer of gladiators (fl. 1st century B.C..), 137 
Lentulus Crus, Lucius Cornelius, consul (?-48 B.c..), 181, 183, 185 
Lentulus Sura, Publius Cornelius, conspirator (?-63 B.c..), 129, 143-144, 202 
Leochares, Athenian sculptor (fl. 4th century B.c..), 349 
Leonardo, see Vinci, Leonardo da 
Lepidus, Marcus Aemilius, consul (?-216 B.c..), 382 
Lepidus, Marcus Aemilius, triumvir (?-13 B.c..), 201, 203, 225 
Leptis Magna (Lebda), 39, 105, 465 


Leptis Minor, 40, 465 
Lesbia, 135, 155-157 
Lesbos, 253 
Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, German critic and dramatist (1729-1781), 100, 553 
letters, Cornelia’s, 113; 
Cicero’s, 162-163, 165, 195; 
Marcus Aurelius’, 425, 430; 
Pliny the Younger’s, 440-441; 
Fronto’s, 442 
Leucas (It. Santa Maura), 139 
Leuce Come, 508 
Leviticus, 539, 567 
lex talionis, 32, 398 
Liber, 62, 65-66 
Libera, 65-66 
Liberalia, 66 
Libra, 298 
libraries, in Carthage, 42; 
in Athens, 418; 
under Rome, 96, 131, 132, 159, 219, 234, 343, 459, 635, 662 
libraries, public, 159, 193, 219, 234, 257, 291, 358, 360, 376, 411, 421, 440, 461, 466, 515, 627 
Libya, 43, 46, 48, 413, 500 
Licinian laws, 24, 114 
Licinianus, son of Licinius and nephew of Constantine I (?-326), 663-664 
Licinius (Caius Flavius Valerius Licinianus Licinius), Roman emperor (?-325), 653-655, 656, 659, 663 
Licinius Calvus (Stolo), Caius, tribune and consul (fl. 376-361 B.c..), 24 
Liege, 176 
Life of the Roman People (Varro), 160 
lighthouses, 325 
Ligurians, 4, 35, 468 
limes, 417, 480, 627 
Limonum (Limoges), 473 
Lindum (Lincoln), 477 
Linus, Bishop of Rome (fl. 1st century), 617 
Lisbon, see Olisipo literary criticism, 315, 513, 633, 636 
Literature, Etruscan, 5; 
Greek, 95-96, 104, 123, 259, 630; 
under the early Republic, 5, 73-75, 97-105, 108, 113, 123; 
under the Revolution, 144-146, 174, 178; 
under the Principate, 215, 225, 233-258, 259, 263, 287, 291, 293, 295-319, 367-368, 408, 415, 433-446, 
456, 464, 467-468, 477, 483-486, 490-497, 509-510, 539-542, 555-595, 603, 606-616, 618, 620, 621; 
under the monarchy, 621, 625, 629, 635-638, 661, 662-663; 
of Rome, 671 
Liternum (Patria), 92, 347 
Lives of Illustrious Men (Suetonius), 442 
Lives of the Sophists (Philostratus), 635 


Livia, third wife of Augustus (1st century B.c.. and 1st century A.D.), 205, 223, 229-232, 262, 264, 268, 286, 
299, 348, 350, 354 

Livia Orestilla, wife of Caligula (1st century A.D.), 266 

Livias, 508 

Livilla, daughter of Antonia and wife of Drusus (?-31 A.D.), 264, 268 

Livius Andronicus, earliest Roman poet (fl. 240 B.c..), 74 

Livy (TitusLivius), historian (59 B.C..-A.D. 17), 13, 14, 15, 21, 36°, 48, 53, 60, 72, 89, 94, 112, 225, 233, 
250-252, 434, 636, 671 

Lixus, 39 

Locri, 35, 37, 51 

Logia (sayings of Christ), 556 

logic, 164, 425 

Logos, 501-502, 540, 541, 556, 589, 594-595, 604, 615, 658 

Loire (anc. Liger), 470 

Loisy, Alfred Firmin, French Orientalist and Biblical scholar (1857-1940), 554 

Lollia Paulina, wife of Caligula (1st century A.D.), 266, 273, 373 

Lollius, governor of Britain (fl. 2nd century), 476 

Lombards, 431 

Lombardy, 670 

London (anc. Londinium), 324, 476, 477, 523-524 

Longinus, Caius Cassius, jurist (fl. 1st century), 282 

Longinus, Dionysius Cassius, Greek philosopher and critic (2132-272), 630, 636 

Longinus, Lucius Cassius, governor of Syria (?-42 B.C.), 531 

Longobardi, see Lombards 

Longus, Greek sophist and novelist (fl. 3rd century), 516, 637 

lotteries, 219, 624 

Louis XIV, King of France (1638-1715), 258 

Lourdes, 563 

Louvre, 348* 

love feast, see agape 

Luca (Lucca), 175 

Lucan (Marcus Annaeus Lucanus), poet (39-65), 282, 295, 296, 316, 319, 408, 435, 470 

Lucanians, 35, 37, 51, 519 

Lucanus, Publius Terentius, senator (2nd century B.c.), 101 

Lucian, Greek satirical author (120?-200?), 60, 84, 299, 304, 312, 428, 487, 489, 494-497, 513, 597, 636 

Lucifer, 241, 289 

Lucilius, Caius, satirist (180-103 B.C.), 73, 97, 245, 437, 509 

Lucilius Junior, governor and Epicurean (fl. 1st century), 304, 306 

Lucilla, daughter of Marcus Aurelius (2nd century), 426 

Lucilla, sister of Marcus Aurelius (2nd century), 447 

Lucina, 60, 236 

Lucius (in Apuleius’ Golden Ass), 467-468 

Lucius Caesar, grandson of Augustus (?-2 A.D.), 230-231, 473 

Lucretia, wife of Collatinus (6th century B.C..), 16, 23 

Lucretia (in Martial), 318 


Lucretius Carus, Titus, poet (99?-55? B.c..), 61, 73, 95, 98, 102, 146-154, 155, 164, 225, 234-235, 238, 241, 
243, 245, 258, 296, 308, 388, 637, 667, 671 
Lucrinus, Lacus, 220 
Lucullus, Lucius Licinius, general and patron (?-57? B.C..), 129, 130, 132, 138, 139, 140, 171, 211, 265, 
272; 322, 242, 353,273, 508, 519 
Lucullus, Lucius Licinius, proconsul (fl. 2nd century B.C..), 87 
ludi (games), 74, 377-378, 381-387; 
ludi iu-venales, 277; 
ludi saeculares, 225-226, 248, 387; 
ludi scenici, 74, 377-378 
Ludovisi Battle Sarcophagus, 635 
Ludovisi Juno, 349 
Lugdunum (Lyons), 234, 269, 271, 283, 324, 332, 470, 473, 474, 504, 611, 649 
Luke, St., evangelist (fl. Ist century), 553, 555-574, 575*, 583, 590 
Luke, The Gospel of St., 555-574, 575*, 583, 605 
Luna (Luni), 322, 357, 454 
Lupanaria, see prostitution 
Lupercalia, 63, 65, 195-196, 388 
Luperci (Brotherhood of the Wolf), 63, 65, 388 
Lusitania (Portugal), 87, 277, 311, 322, 470, 671 
lustrum, 29, 63 
Lutetia, see Paris 
Luther, Martin, leader of German Reformation (1483-1546), 592 
luxury, under the Republic, 54, 70-71, 88-89, 92, 97, 103, 128, 132, 136, 160, 185, 186, 204; 
under the Principate, 211, 213, 219, 223, 224, 232, 248, 251, 256, 297, 303, 305, 308, 311, 328-330, 331, 
333, 337, 342, 364, 373-377, 438, 456, 465, 474, 478, 522, 608, 666, 667 
Lycaonia, 513 
Lyce, 247 
Lyceum, Aristotle’s, 421, 489-490 
Lycia, 203, 218 
Lyciscus, 369 
Lycopolis, 608 
Lycurgus, Spartan lawgiver (9th century B.C..), 32, 226 
Lydda, 548 
Lydia, 5, 6°, 9, 125, 513, 514-515, 523 
Lydia (Horace), 247 
Lyons, see Lugdunum 
lyre, 379-381 
lyric poetry, 82, 155-158, 244-250, 252-254, 278, 315-318, 379, 509-510, 637-638 
Lysias, Athenian orator (450?-380? B.c..), 95 
Lystra, 513, 582, 583 


Ma, 147, 523 

Maccabee, Judas, Jewish patriot (fl. 167 B.c.), 542 

Maccabee, Simon, King of Judea (fl. 142 B.c.), 530 

Maccabees, see Hasmoneans 

Macedon or Macedonia, 51, 52, 85-87, 88, 90, 91, 94, 96, 136, 200, 203, 212, 216, 482, 483, 519, 583, 585, 
623, 630, 633 

Macedonian Wars, 85-87, 482 

Macellum, 342 

machinery, 323, 356 

Macrina, Caelia, millionaire (2nd century), 411 

Macrinus (Marcus Opellius Severus Macrinus), Roman emperor (1642-218), 529, 623-624 
Madaura (Medaura), 466, 467 

Madeira, 40, 308 

Madonna della Febbre, La (Our Lady of the Fever), 75 

Maeander (Menderez), 514 

Maecenas, Caius Cilnius, statesman and patron (?-8 B.C..), 212, 215, 219, 224, 225, 234, 237, 239, 244, 246, 
250, 253, 280, 454 

Maelius, Spurius, politician (?-439 B.c..), 23 

Maesa, Julia, sister of Julia Domna (?-222), 623-626 

Maggiore, Lago (anc. Lacus Verbanus), 4, 454 

Magi, 525, 526, 529, 559, 606, 608 

magic, 60, 64, 75, 94, 308, 311-312, 388, 415, 419, 466-467, 485, 507, 512, 525-526, 537-538, 559, 656 
Magna Mater (Great Mother), 94, 147, 381, 390, 523, 595, 672; see also Cybele 

Magnesia (Manissa), battle in 190 B.c.., 55, 86, 208, 514 

Magnificat, 558 

Mago, Carthaginian general, brother of Hannibal (fl. end of 3rd century B.c..), 47 

Mago, Carthaginian writer in agriculture, 40, 42, 464 

Maia, 60, 67 

maiestate, lex lulia de, 262, 264, 269, 279, 416, 591 

Maimonides, Spanish Jewish rabbi and philosopher (1135-1204), 548 

Mainz (anc. Magontiacum), 291, 324, 627, 633 

Maison Carrée, 357, 473 

Malaga (anc. Malaca), 469, 470 

malaria, 193, 311, 312, 326°, 631, 666 

Malchus, Tyrian dyeing firm, 331 

Mallonia, critic of Tiberius, and suicide (1st century), 371 

Mallus, 95 

Malta, 40, 587 

Mamaea, Julia, daughter of Julia Maesa and mother of Alexander Severus (?-235), 623-627 
Mamertines, 43-44 

Mammon, 340, 597 

Manes, 59 

Man, Isle of (anc. Monapia or Monarina), 476, 477 

Manchester (anc. Mancumium), 477 

Mani of Ctesiphon, Persian mystic (215-273), 605-606 

Mania, 7 


Manicheism, 606 

manifest destiny, 43 

Manilian Law, 140 

Manilius, senator (fl. 2nd century B.C.), 103 

Manilius, Caius, Roman tribune (fl. 66 B.c.), 140 

Manlii, Roman clan, 21 

Manlius, Lucius, conspirator (fl. 1st century B.C.), 144, 157 

Manlius, Marcus, general (?-384 B.C.), 23 

manners, 70-72, 90, 101, 102, 108, 134-135, 234-235, 286, 310, 316, 335 

mansio, 324 

mansions, 88, 92, 132, 133, 160, 162, 190, 195, 202, 213, 223, 245*, 290, 297, 326, 327, 328, 339, 340, 
343-345, 351, 355, 362, 373-374, 421, 453, 456, 508, 635 

Mantua, 3, 8, 11, 235, 454 

Mantus, 7 

manumission, see emancipation 

manuscripts, 280, 662 

maps, 220, 308 

Marathon, battle in 490 B.c., 208, 442, 641 

Marcellinus, Roman Pope (reigned 296-304), 652 

Marcellus, Marcus Claudius, consul and conqueror of Syracuse (268?-208 B.c.), 50, 52, 82, 92 

Marcellus, Marcus Claudius, son-in-law of Augustus (43-23 B.C.), 219, 230, 239, 357 

Marcellus, Marcus Claudius, consul (?-46 B.c.), 181, 195 

Marcellus, Varius, father of Elagabalus (fl. 2nd century), 623 

Marcellus, For (Cicero), 195 

Marceotis, Lake, 525 

Marcia, wife of Cato, the Younger and Hortensius (fl. 1st century B.c.), 136 

Marcia, daughter of Cremutius Cordus (1st century), 301 

Marcia, Christian mistress of Commodus (2nd century), 447-448 

Marcian Aqueduct, 220, 340 

Marcion, Gnostic of Sinope (fl. 2nd century), 604-605, 616 

Marcomanni, 346, 429, 431, 432, 606, 627, 629 

Marcomannic Wars, 428-432, 443, 505 

Marcus, Gallic Gnostic (fl. 2nd century), 604 

Mariaba, 508 

Mariamne, wife of Herod the Great (fl. end of 1st century B.c.), 534 

Marinus of Alexandria, famous surgeon (fl. 1st and 2nd centuries), 505 

Maritime Alps, 474 

Marius, Caius, general and consul (157-86 B.c.), 3, 26, 27, 116, 118-120, 122-126, 128, 144, 146, 160, 167, 

169, 391, 453 

Marius, Caius, consul, son of preceding (109?-82 B.c.), 125 

Mark, St., evangelist (fl. 1st century), 553, 555-574, 576 

Mark, The Gospel of St., 555-574, 576 

markets, 78, 342 

Marquardt, Joachim, German antiquarian (1812-1882), 364 

marriage, in Etruria, 7; 

under the Republic, 57, 67, 68-69, 132, 134, 204; 


under the Principate, 222-224, 262, 266, 301, 363-364, 369-371, 396, 397, 438, 441, 443, 599, 605; 
under the monarchy, 656, 666; 
ancient concept of, 240, 369-370; 
St. Paul and the Church on, 590, 598, 600, 647 
Mars, 12, 59, 61, 63, 65, 66-67, 82, 193, 211, 346, 353, 388, 479; Ultor (the Avenger), 358 
Mars (planet), 309 
Mars Ultor, Temple of, 358, 383 
Marseilles (anc. Massalia), 43, 49, 119, 180, 184, 231, 313, 326, 470, 474, 504, 654 
Marsians, 270 
Marsyas, 298 
Martial (Marcus Valerius Martialis), Latin epigrammatist (40?-102?), 158, 234, 289, 290, 291, 295, 296, 
312, 315-318, 319, 341, 342, 366, 369, 370, 371, 381, 385, 389, 398, 403, 408, 437, 441 
Mary, mother of Christ, 527, 558-559, 560, 572 
Mary, aunt of Christ, 572-573 
Mary Magdalene, cured by Christ (1st century), 563, 572-573, 577 
Masada, 544 
Masinissa, King of Numidia (238-148 B.c.), 53, 105-106, 107, 118, 166, 464 
Mass, Catholic, 578-579, 595, 599, 602, 603 
Massalia, see Marseilles 
Materia Medica (Dioscorides), 505 
Mater Matuta, Temple of 
materialism, in Lucretius, 146-154; 
in Seneca, 304 
mathematics, 414, 488, 503-504, 507 
Mathematiké Syntaxis (Ptolemy), 502-503 
Matho,.Libyan rebel leader (fl. 241-237 B.c.), 46 
Matius, citizen and friend of Caesar (fl. 1st century B.c.), 191, 195 
Matthas, Dutch biblical scholar, 554 
Matthew, St., evangelist and apostle, 553, 555-574 
Matthew, The Gospel of St., 555-574, 613 
Mauretania (Morocco), 268, 413, 417, 466 
Mauretania Caesariensis, 466 
Mauretania Tingitana, 466 
Mauri, see Moors 
Mausoleum of Hadrian (Castel Sant’ Angelo), 4, 422 
Maxentius (Marcus Aurelius Valerius Maxentius), Roman emperor (reigned 306-312), 653-654, 656, 661 
Maximian (Marcus Aurelius Valerius Maxi-mianus Herculius), Roman emperor (240?-310), 635, 640, 644, 
651, 653-654, 663 
Maximilla, Montanist heretic (2nd century), 605 
Maximinus (Caius Julius Verus Maximinus “Thrax”), Roman emperor (i72?-238), 627-628 
Maximinus Daza, Roman emperor (reigned 308-314), 653-654 
Maximus Tyrius, Greek philosopher (fl. 2nd century), 426 
Maximus and Vibo, banking firm, 332 
measures, 78 
Mechanica (Hero), 504 
Medea, 256, 353, 385 


Medea (painting), 354 
Medea (Ovid), 255 
Medea (Seneca), 307 
Media, 413 
Medicamina Faciei Feminineae, De (Ovid), 255 
Medici, Lorenzo de’, Florentine poet, patron, and scholar (1448-1492), 131 
Medicina, De (Celsus), 313 
medicine, in Etruria, 6; 
under Rome, 75-76, 104, 135, 227, 308, 310, 311-313, 324, 368, 414, 465, 467, 488, 504-507, 510, 512, 
514, 515, 516, 517, 661, 671 
Mediolanum, see Milan 
Meditations (Marcus Aurelius), 425-426, 430, 431, 442, 443-446, 449 
Mediterranean, 3, 6, 18, 25, 29, 34, 38, 39, 40, 43, 54, 76, 78, 80, 81, 85, 105, 107, 112, 139, 169, 170, 177, 
187, 188, 212, 218, 221, 241, 251, 266, 310, 320, 324, 325, 328, 337, 339, 355, 367, 419, 453, 462, 464, 
465, 466, 468, 469, 470, 474, 484, 498, 499, 500, 508, 512, 513, 518, 523-524, 527, 535-536, 545, 547, 
596, 602, 670 
mediums of exchange; 
in Etruria, 6, 17; 
in Carthage, 40, 46; 
under Rome, 17, 78-79, 184, 192, 205, 218, 287*, 330-332, 336, 448, 632, 641, 643, 668 
Megalesia (Feast of the Great Goddess), 94 
Megara, 239, 300, 487 
Meir, Jewish rabbi (fl. 2nd century), 547 
Mela, Lucius Annaeus, father of Lucan and brother of Seneca (?-65), 282 
Mela, Pomponius, geographer (fl. 1st century), 308 
Meleager, Greek epigrammatist (fl. 1st century B.C.), 509-510 
Melkart, 42, 45, 465 
Memmius, Caius, statesman (2-100 B.c.), 120 
Memmius, Caius Gemellus, politician and man of letters (fl. first century B.C.), 148, 155, 157 
memoirs, 123, 159, 275 
Memoirs (Agrippina the Younger), 275 
Memoirs (Sulla), 123 
Memphis, 498 
Menaechmi (Plautus), 100 
Menander, Greek comic dramatist (342-291 B.c.), 99, 100, 102, 513 
Menippus, Syrian Cynic philosopher (fl. 60 B.c.), 297, 509 
Menippus (in Lucian), 495, 497 
Mephitis, 75 
mercenaries, 43, 46, 48, 53, 106, 207, 429, 517, 624, 669, 670 
Mercury, 62, 63, 93, 342, 387, 473, 479, 601 
Mesopotamia, 342, 349, 413, 414, 428, 528, 530, 548, 608, 622, 627, 629, 630, 641 
Messala, Marcus Valerius, consul (fl. 1st century B.c.), 129 
Messala, Marcus Valerius Corvinus, general and patron (fl. Ist century B.C.), 221, 233-234, 252-253 
Messalina, Valeria, wife of Claudius (?-48), 272-273, 302 
Messana (Messina), 44, 464 
Messene, 329, 413 


Messiah, 226, 243, 538, 540-542, 548, 554, 558*, 559, 560, 564-570, 577, 581, 582, 585, 588-589, 591, 
593, 595, 603, 604, 605 
metallurgy, 77, 322-323, 328, 469, 479 
Metamorphose on Libri XI (Apuleius), see Golden Ass 
Metamorphoses (Ovid), 256, 257, 258 
metaphysics, 95, 147, 154, 164, 196, 300, 304, 591, 613 
Metapontum, 35, 51 
Metaurus (Metauro) River (battle of, 207 B.c.), 53 
Metellus, Lucius Caecilius, politician (fl. 1st century B.C.), 183 
Metellus Celer, Caius Caecilius, husband of Clodia (fl. 1st century B.c.), 135 
Metellus Macedonicus, Quintus Caecilius, general (fl. 1st century B.C.), 134 
Metellus Numidicus, Quintus Caecilius (fl. 109-99 B.c.), 119 
Metellus Pius, Caecilius (?-63 B.c.), general, 137 
Metellus Pius Scipio, Quintus Caecilius, general (? -46 B.c.), 186, 189, 194 
meteorology, 308 
Metrodora, Alexandrian woman physician (fl. 1st century), 505 
Metrodorus, Greek Epicurean philosopher (? -277 B.c.), 133 
Metronax, philosopher (fl. 1st century), 303 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 347, 351 
Mexico, 469, 600* 
Michael, Archangel, 593 
Michelangelo (Buonarroti), Italian artist (1475-15 64), 4, 356, 443, 635 
Middle Ages, 178, 243, 249*, 258, 307, 308, 310, 311, 312, 313, 503, 507, 592, 633, 644, 661, 672 
mid wives, 312 
migrations, Celtic, 118; into towns, 190 
Milan (anc. Mediolanum), 236, 454, 629, 635, 640, 644, 653, 654 
Milan, Edict of, 654, 657, 658 
Miles Glorio sus (Plautus), 100 
Milesian Tales, 297, 514, 636 
Miletus, 168, 312, 329, 513-514, 546 
military science, 327-328 
millefiori, 347 
Mill, John Stuart, English philosopher (1806-1873), 609 
Millenarium Aureum, 340-341 
millennium, see Kingdom of Heaven 
Milo, Pyrrhus’ general, 38 
Milo Papinianus, Titus Annius, politician (2-48 B.c.), 169, 173, 180, 184, 188, 189 
Milton, John, English poet (1608-1674), 243, 671 
mimes, 378, 389, 430 
Minas de Rio Tinto, 469 
Mincio (anc. Mincius), 235 
Minerva, 61, 81, 83, 311, 358; Pallas Minerva, 61; see also Pallas Athene 
Minerva, Temple of, 74 
Minervina, first wife of Constantine I (fl. 4th century), 663 
mining, Etruscan, 6; 
Carthaginian (in Spain), 40, 47, 469; 


Roman (in Spain), 54, 346, 469; 
Roman, 77, 80, 131, 218, 310, 320, 322, 330, 336, 448, 455, 477, 483, 513, 632, 665 
Minos, 284 
Minotaur, 354 
Minturnae, 113, 322 
Minucius, Quintus, proconsul (fl. 2nd century B.c.), 87 
Minucius Felix, Latin Christian writer (fl. 2nd century), 611, 612 
Minucius Rufus, Marcus, dictator (fl. 216 B.c.), 50 
miracles, 60, 75, 93, 435, 442, 466, 512, 525-526, 553, 556, 557, 559, 562-563, 576, 580, 585, 607 
Miranda (anc. Continum Lusitanorum), 427* 
Misenum (Miseno), 132, 265, 325, 326, 457 
Mithraism, see Zoroastrianism 
Mithras, 280, 390, 524, 529, 540, 553, 598, 600*, 606, 639, 654; see also Zoroastrianism 
Mithridates I, King of Pontus (fl. ca. 302, B.C.), 517 
Mithridates VI the Great, King of Pontus (132?-63 B.c.), 122-125, 132, 140, 188, 347, 482, 507, 517-519, 
528 
Mithridatic Wars, 122-125, 132, 140, 188, 516-519 
Mnester, dancer (fl. 1st century), 272 
Moab, 530 
Modalists, 605 
Modena, see Mutina 
Modernism, 554 
Moesia, 218, 291, 480, 653, 670 
Moguntiacum (Mayence), 480 
Moliere (Jean Baptiste Poquelin), French dramatist (1622-1673), 100 
Mommsen, (Christian Matthias) Theodor, German historian (1817-1903), 48, 88, 175, 178, 265, 432, 475 
Monarchians, 605 
monarchy, in Etruria, 6; 
in Rome, 13-16, 34, 139, 190, 193-197, 198, 208, 670; 
Cicero on, 165; 
the Principate, 209-549; 
the later monarchy, 621-670 
monasticism, 595, 657, 668 
Mondragone, Villa, 454* 
money-changers, 533, 570 
moneylending, 79, 88, 103, 129-130, 131, 140, 169-170, 192, 196, 219, 246, 302, 303, 331-332, 336, 482, 
500, 539, 627, 657 
Monophysites, 605 
monopolies, 80, 642 
monotheism, 365-366, 390, 502, 507, 578, 582, 612, 639, 656 
Monothelites, 605 
Montaigne, Michel Eyquem de, French philosopher and essayist (1533-1592), 304, 307, 440, 466, 484 
Montanism, 613 
Montanus, Phrygian heretic (fl. ca. 156), 605 
months of the Roman year, 66-67; Quinctilis renamed Julius, 193 
Montignac, 470-471 


Moors, (anc. Mauri), 387, 417, 431 
Moralia (Plutarch), 483, 485-486 
morals, in Etruria, 7; 
in Carthage, 41; in 
Capua, 52; 
in Germany, 479; 
in Corinth, 487; 
under the Republic, 54, 57, 58, 67-69, 71, 72, 84, 89, 90, 92, 95, 97, 102, 104, 108, 112, 132-133, 134, 
146, 155, 159, 160, 164, 205, 211; 
under the Principate and monarchy, 221-225, 232, 235, 239, 247-248, 251, 253-257, 260, 274, 276, 286, 
293, 296-299, 300-301, 305, 307, 308, 315, 316, 363-366, 368, 369-371, 373, 443, 456, 500, 522, 
593, 598-599, 602, 626-627, 628, 646, 656, 665-667; 
Caesar’s, 167-169; 
Clodius’, 172-173; 
Antony’s, 199-200, 204-206; 
Julia’s, 230-232; 
Horace on, 247-250; 
Livy on, 251; 
Tiberius’, 263; 
Caligula’s, 266-267; 
Claudius’, Messalina’s, and Agrippina’s, 272-273; 
Nero’s, 276-277, 279; 
Galba’s, 284; 
Vespasian’s, 288; 
Titus’, 288, 289; 
Domitian’s, 290; 
Juvenal on, 438-439; 
Marcus Aurelius’, 444-446; 
Commodus’, 446; 
Herod’s, 532; 
Christ’s moral ideas, 566-567; 
Elagabalus’, 624-625; 
Alexander Severus’, 625-627 
Morgantia, 121 
Mortibus Persecutorum, De (Lactantius), 662 
mosaic, 343, 345, 442, 459, 477, 601, 635 
Mosaic Code, 537, 538, 542, 567, 585 
Moses, 536, 567, 574, 576, 582, 586 
Moslems, 507 
Mosul, 529 
mother, the, in the Republic, 58, 59 
Mt. Alban, 11 
Mt. Moriah, 533 
Mount of Olives, 570 
Mucianus, Licinius, general and historian (fl. 1st century), 310 
Mulvian Bridge, 654, 662 


Mummius Achaicus, Lucius, general (fl. 2nd century B.c.), 87, 297 
Munda, battle in 45 B.c., 190, 470 
murals, see painting 
Muratori, Ludovico Antonio, Italian archaeologist (1672-1750), 616 
Murena, Lucius Licinius, propraetor in Asia (fl. 83-81 B.c.), 519 
murrhine glass, 347, 374 
Musa, Antonius, physician (fl. end of 1st century B.C.), 227, 313 
Musa Paidiké (Strabo of Sardis), 509* 
Muses, 150, 247, 510, 609 
Museum (Alexandria), 500 
music, in Etruria, 7, 11, 18; 
under Rome, 18, 69, 74, 82, 83, 90, 99, 133, 135, 159, 204, 226, 277-279, 282-283, 291, 302, 314, 335, 
354-355, 367, 376, 377, 379-381, 384, 414, 421, 430, 440, 456, 487, 500, 511, 512, 523, 532, 599, 
624, 625, 635; 
Christian, 601-602 
Musica, De (Varro), 379 
Mutina, (Modena, q.v.), 11, 78, 87, 201, 322, 455 
Mycale, 514 
Myos Hormos, 499 
Myrlea, 520 
Myron, Greek sculptor (fl. ca. 450 B.C.), 338, 358 
Myrtale, 247 
Mysia, 513, 605 
mysteries, see Eleusinian mysteries, Orphic doctrine, Pythagoreanism 
Mysteries, Temple of the, 431 
mysticism, 468, 501-502, 514, 522, 524-525, 537, 547, 549, 553, 582, 589, 594-595, 604-611, 614-615, 
633, 667; see also pantheism 
mythology, 75, 84, 94, 165, 241, 248, 251, 256, 316, 317, 353, 367, 522-525, 604 
Mytilene, 186, 516 


N 


Naber, Dutch biblical scholar, 554 

Naevius, Cnaeus, dramatist and poet (?-ca. 202 B.c.), 74-75, 98, 155, 241 

Naissus (Nish), 630, 653 

names, 56-57, 76 

Naples (anc. Neapolis), 4, 35, 37, 52, 141, 236, 237, 278, 316, 356, 455, 456, 457, 461; Bay of, 11, 133, 
325 

Naples Museum, 349, 350, 351, 352, 354, 459-460, 634 

Napoleon I (Bonaparte), Emperor of the French (1769-1821), 412, 416, 484, 553, 670 
Narbo (Narbonne), 116, 473 

Narcissus, secretary of Claudius (?-54 A.D.), 270-273 

Narcissus (or Dionysus), 459 

Nativity, 558-559 


Natura Deorum, De (Cicero), 163* 
Natural History (Pliny the Elder), see Historia Naturalis 
nature, love of, in Lucretius, 147; 
in Virgil, 238; 
in Horace, 246; 
in Rome, 343; 
in Pliny the Younger, 440; 
Christ’s, 559 
Nature of Things, On the (Lucretius), see Rerum Natura, De 
Naucratis, 498, 499 
naumachia, 270, 377, 383, 470 
naval battles, sham, see naumachia 
navigation, 308, 324-326 
navy, Carthaginian, 43, 44, 45, 54, 106, 107; 
under the Republic, 44-45, 80, 106, 107, 139-140, 183-185, 206-207, 518; 
under the Principate, 217, 219, 220, 308, 325, 337, 413, 455 
Nazarenes, 559-560, 576 
Nazareth, 535, 554, 558, 560, 562, 563 
Neaera, 247 
Neapolis, see Naples 
Near East, 5, 211, 254, 559, 615 
Nebuchadrezzar II, King of Babylon (reigned 605-562 B.c.), 39 
Nemean games, 283, 486-487 
Nemi (Aricia), 61, 351 
Neoplatonism, 502, 514, 595, 604, 607 
Neo-Pythagoreans, 497, 594, 604, 607, 614 
Nepos, Cornelius, historian and biographer (100-29 B.c.), 146, 160, 162 
Neptune, 60, 63 
Nero (Nero Claudius Caesar Drusus Germanicus. Originally Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus), Roman 
emperor (37-68), 56, 68, 81, 92, 159, 263, 273, 274-285, 286, 289, 293, 295-296, 298, 299, 300, 301, 
302, 303, 304, 306, 307, 323, 324, 326", 330, 334, 336, 339, 344-345, 347, 350-351, 352, 358, 359, 361, 
363, 366, 371, 372, 374, 375, 379, 380, 384, 388, 397, 418, 434, 443, 456, 479, 482, 483, 485, 490, 491, 
525, 528, 554, 575, 578, 587, 591, 593, 594, 603, 632, 633, 646, 647, 667 
Nero, Baths of, 359, 375 
Nero, Circus of, 578 
Nero, son of Agrippina the Elder (fl. 1st century A.D.), 262, 263*, 264 
Nero, Tiberius Claudius, noble, father of Tiberius (fl. 1st century B.C.), 205 
Neronia, 277, 296, 381 
Nerva (Marcus Cocceius Nerva), Roman emperor (32-98), 307, 365*, 371, 407-408, 425, 433, 434, 521, 
633 
Nerva, 407, 442, 547 
Nervii, 175 
Nestus, 630 
Neumagen, 474 
New Academy, 164, 308 
New Babylon, 260 


New Carthage, see Nova Carthago 

New Comedy (in Athens), 99 

New Jerusalem, 594, 605 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal, English writer (1801-1890), 493 

newspapers, Caesar’s, 172 

New Testament, 553-595;601, 603, 605, 615, 616 

New Year, 65, 221 

New York, 81, 100, 325, 337, 340, 360* 

Nicaea (Is-nik), 418, 516, 520, 629, 636, 659 

Nicaea, Council of, 659-661, 662, 663 

Nice (anc. Nicaea), 474 

Nicene Creed, 660* 

Nicias, (Greek Anthology), 510 

Nicodemus, Jewish Pharisee (1st century), 569 

Nicolaus of Damascus, Greek historian (fl. 1st century B.C.), 512-513, 532, 534 
Nicomedes II Epiphanes, King of Bithynia (reigned 142-91 B.c.), 120, 518 
Nicomedes III Philopator, King of Bithynia (reigned 91-74 B.c.), 167, 518-519 
Nicomedia (Is-nikmid), 418, 490, 516, 520, 629, 635, 640, 644, 651, 655, 659, 661 
Nicopolis, 482, 490 

Niebuhr, Barthold Georg, German historian and philologist (1776-1831), 16*, 392 
Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm, German philosopher (1844-1900), 104 
Nigrinus, general of Trajan (?-118), 414 

Nike, 461 

Nile, 188, 419, 498, 499, 502, 636 

Nile, Battle of the, 188 

Nimes (anc. Nemausus), 357, 417, 422, 473 

Nineveh, 9* 

Nisibis (Nisibin), 530 

Nisida (anc. Nesis), 132 

Noah, 528 

Nola (Nola), 37, 122, 232 

Nomentum, 316 

Norba Caesarina (Alcantara), 470 

Noreia (Neumarkt), 118 

Noricum, 218, 429, 480 

North, the, 481 

North Sea, 470, 478 

Nova Carthago, or New Carthage (Cartagena), 47, 49, 53, 112, 470 

Novatian, Christian schismatic (fl. 3rd century), 618 

Novatus, Christian schismatic (fl. 3rd century), 618 

Novatus, Marcus Annaeus (Gallio), governor (?-65), 282, 470, 584 

Nova Via, 340, 341 

novel, the, 295, 296-299, 514, 633, 636-637 

Nubians, 366, 500 

Numa Pompilius, second King of Rome (fl. 8th and 7th centuries B.C.), 13, 66, 80, 167* 
Numantia, 87, 115, 118 


Numbers, 536 

Numidia, 49, 53, 105-106, 118, 160, 168, 190, 357, 366, 462, 466 
numina, 59-60 

Numitor, legendary King of Latium (8th century B.c.), 12 

nursing of children, in the Republic, 58; under the Principate, 367 
Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, 350 

nymphaea, see fountains 

Nymphs, 238-239 


obelisk, 308 
obscenity, in Catullus, 158; 
in Horace, 246; 
Caligula’s, 268; 
in Petronius, 299; 
in Martial, 316-318; 
in mimes, 378; 
in Hadrian, 415; 
in Pliny the Younger, 440; 
in graffiti, 458; 
in Roman theater, 612, 647 
obstetrics, 313, 505 
Ocean, On the (Poseidonius), 514 
Octavia, sister of Augustus (?-11 B.C.), 179, 205-206, 208, 230, 239, 268, 269, 274, 371 
Octavia, wife of Nero (40-62), 273, 277, 279-280 
Octavian, see Augustus 
Octavius (Minucius Felix), 611 
Octavius, Caius, see Augustus 
Octavius, Cnaeus, consul (?-87 B.C.), 123-124 
Octavius, Marcus, tribune (fl. 2nd century B.c.), 114 
Odenathus, ruler of Palmyra (?-266), 630 
Odes (Horace), 215, 246-250, 252 
Odessus (Varna), 480 
Odoacer, first barbarian ruler of Icaly (434?-493), 670 
Odysseus, 240, 353 
Odyssey, 74, 240 
Oea (Tripoli), 465, 466 
oecus, 343 
Oedipus, 278, 623 
Oenotria, 4 
Cfficiis, De (Cicero), 163*, 165 
old age, 83; 
Cicero on, 165-166; 


Seneca on, 304, 306 
Old Comedy (in Athens), 99 
Old Testament, 501-502, 540, 541* 555, 556, 557, 559, 578, 601, 604-605, 614 
oligarchy, in Etruria, 6; 
in Carthage, 54; 
in Rome, 91, 119, 139-140, 190, 208, 212, 214, 460, 670; 
Cicero on, 165 
Olisipo (Lisbon), 470 
Olympia, 124, 277, 486, 489, 521-522 
Olympic games, 277, 282-283, 486 
Olympieum, 418, 487 
Olympus, 35, 60, 92, 242, 275, 357, 495-496 
omens, 60, 73, 93, 147, 171-172, 197, 228, 251, 311, 388, 435, 442, 525, 621 
ophthalmology, 313, 505 
Oppian Law, 89 
Oppius, Caius, tribune (fl. end of 3rd century B.c.), 89 
Caius, Caius, citizen and friend of Caesar (fl. 1st century B.c.), 191 
Ops, 62; 
Temple of, 200 
Optica (Ptolemy), 503 
oracles, 64, 164, 197, 243, 251, 415, 429, 454, 459, 485, 513, 525-526, 540 
Orator, 9, 10 
oratory, 73, 95, 103-104, 108, 115, 132, 141, (Cicero’s) 160-162, 163*, 167, (Caesar’s) 169, 250, (Livy’s) 
251-252, 265, 277, 295, 302, 304, 308, 314-315, 317, 356, 362, 367-368, 425, 433, 487, 488, (Dion 
Chrysostomus’) 521-522, 671 
Orchomenus, 124 
Orcus, 84, 147 
Orestes, 278 
Orestes, Pannonian general (?-476), 670 
organ, 380-381 
Oriental civilization, 366 
Orientals, 78, 364, 366, 438 
Origen (Origines Adamantius), Christian Alexandrian teacher (185?-254?), 578, 591, 606-607, 608, 610, 
613-615, 616, 618, 626, 647, 658, 662 
Origines (Cato the Elder), 104, 160 
Ornate (Third) Style (painting), 353 
Orontes, 366, 512 
Orpheus, 94, 256, 385, 525, 626 
Orphic doctrine, 241, 242, 525, 604 
Oscans, 457 
Osiris, 468, 523, 553, 588 
Osrhoene (Diar Modhar), 413, 513 
Osroes, King of Parthia (fl. 2nd century), 413 
Ostheim, 175 
Ostia, 78, 94, 193, 257, 270, 272, 283, 325, 326, 339, 389, 410, 411, 453, 456, 461 
Ostia, Via, 591 


Otho (Marcus Salvius Otho), Roman emperor (32-69), 277, 284-285, 390 

Otricoli (anc. Oriculum), 461 

outlines, 159, 305 

Ovid (Publius Ovidius Naso), poet (43 B.C.-A.D. 17), 61, 68, 154, 155, 224, 225, 229, 232, 234, 235, 245, 
252, 253-258, 301, 332, 334, 369, 370, 373, 388-389, 404, 455 

Oxus (Amu Darya), 669 

Oxyrhynchus (Behnesa), 498 


P 


Pachomius, St., Egyptian founder of first monastery (292?-346?), 657 
pacifism, 538 
Pacuvius, Marcus, tragic dramatist (220-130 B.c.), 98 
Padua (anc. Patavium), 11, 78, 250, 455 
Padus, see Po 
Paestum (Pesto), 3, 35, 455 
Paeta, Arria, wife of Caecina Paetus (1st century), 371 
Paetus, Caecina, aristocrat (?-42), 371 
Pahlavi, 529 
painting, Etruscan, 6, 10-11; 
under Rome, 82, 92, 233, 278, 310, 338, 339, 345, 349, 351-355, 358, 359, 374, 376, 386, 414, 418, 442, 
(Pompeian), 459, 477, 511-512, 625, 634, 662; 
Christian, 601 
Pais, Ettore, Italian historian (b. 1856), 15° 
palaces, see mansions 
Palatine, 12, 13, 65, 162, 173, 263, 280, 340, 341, 344, 358, 359, 360, 361, 635 
Pales, 59 
Palestine, 170, 505, 508-509, 510, 522, 530, 532, 533, 535, 537, 543, 544, 546, 547-549, 559, 587, 615, 
617, 632, 644 
Palladio, Andrea, Italian architect (1518-1580), 356 
Palladium, 61, 240, 663 
Pallas, treasurer of Claudius (fl. 1st century), 270-273, 543 
Pallas Athene, 240, 663 
Palma, Aulus Comelius, general of Trajan (?-118), 414 
Palma, 470 
Palmyra (Bib. Tadmor), 329, 419, 454, 508, 511-512, 529, 636, 638, 669 
Pamphilus, Bishop of Caesarea (?-310), 662 
pamphlets, 159 
Pamphylia, 218, 582 
Pan, 238-239, 353 
Panaetius of Rhodes, Stoic philosopher (ca. 180-ca. 110 B.c.), 97, 164, 490, 514 
Pandateria (Vandotena), 231, 264, 279 
Panathenaic games, 487 
Panegyric (Pliny the Younger), 433 


Panhellenia, 487 
Pannonia, 217, 218, 231, 429, 480, 620, 627, 629, 655, 670 
Panormus (Palermo), 45, 464 
Pansa, Caius Vibius, consul (?-43 B.c.), 201 
Pantagruel, 299 
Panthea, beauty of Antioch (2nd century), 428 
pantheism, Marcus Aurelius’, 444; 
in Stoicism, 490, 497 
Pantheon, 220, 290, 356, 359, 361, 420-421, 661 
Panticapaeum (Kerch), 518 
pantomime, 74, 99, 290, 378-379, 380, 381, 437, 489 
paper, 159, 498, 499 
paper currency, equivalent of in Carthage, 40 
Paphlagonia, 418, 519 
Paphnutius, Egyptian Bishop of Upper Thebes (fl. 4th century), 660° 
Paphos, 582 
Papia Poppaea, lex, 224 
Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis and writer (fl. 2nd century), 555-556, 592 
Papinian (Aemilius Papinianus), jurist (?-212), 392, 510, 621, 634, 635 
papyrus, 159, 498 
Paraclete, see Holy Spirit 
paradise, see heaven 
Paradise Lost (Milton), 244 
Parallel Lives (Plutarch), 483-484 
parchment, 159, 529 
Paré, Ambroise, father of French surgery (1517-1590), 505 
Parentalia, 65 
Paris, 278, 487, 516 
Paris, famous pantomime actor (fl. 1st century), 437 
Paris (anc. Lutetia), 100, 324, 412, 471*, 474 
Parisii, 471*, 474 
Parliament, Houses of, 635 
Parma, 11, 455 
Parmenides of Elea, Greek* philosopher (fl. 6th century B.C.), 455 
Paros, 322, 411 
Parousia (Second Appearance), 591, 603-604 
Parseeism, see Zoroastrianism 
Parthenius, Roman freedman (fl. 1st century), 316 
Parthenon, 328, 348, 359 
Parthia, 131, 178-179, 181, 194, 197, 205-206, 217, 253, 275, 322, 329, 337, 350*, 366, 390, 412-413, 414, 
428, 448, 508, 512, 513, 528-530, 531, 546, 622, 623, 641 
Pasiphaé, 284, 352, 385 
Pasiteles, Greek artist in Rome (fl. 60-30 B.c.), 349 
Passover, Feast of the, 542, 559, 570-571, 579, 588* 
pastoral poetry, 235, 236 
Patavium, see Padua 


paterfamilias, see father 

pater patriae, 221 

Patmos, 592 

Patrae (Patras), 125, 325, 486, 546 

patricians, see aristocracy 

patriotism, 67, 72, 74, 85, 242, 251-252, 300, 650, 668 

Patroclus, 381 

patronage, 233-234, 316-317, 333, 335, 339, 374, 415, 423, 621, 661 

patronus, 22 

Paul, St. (Saul), apostle to the Gentiles (102?-64?), 271, 282, 325, 404, 470, 492, 513, 515, 554-556, 559, 
568", 570*, 571, 573, 575, 576, 578, 579-592, 604, 605, 646 

Paul, Epistles of St., 553, 555, 579, 585, 587-591, 592, 605 

Paul of Samosata, Syrian heretic (fl. 2nd century), 605 

Paul the Hermit, Egyptian Christian monk (fl. 3rd and 4th centuries), 657 

Paul-Louis, 642 

Paul and Virginia (Saint-Pierre), 637 

Paulina, Pompeia, wife of Seneca (1st century), 301, 306-307, 371 

Paulinus, Caius Suetonius, governor and general (fl. 1st century), 271, 476 

Paulus, Heinrich Eberhard Gottlob, German Protestant theologian (1761-1851), 553 

Paulus, Julius, jurist (fl. 2nd and 3rd centuries), 392, 621, 634 

Paulus, Lucius Aemilius, consul and general (?-216 B.c.), 50, 86, 92 

Paulus Macedonicus, Lucius Aemilius, general (229-160 B.c.), 86, 92, 96, 101 

Pauly, August, German classical philologist (1796-1845), 504* 

Pausanias, Greek traveler and topographer (fl. 2nd century), 324 

Pausanias, Greek sophist (fl. 2nd century), 506 

Pavia (anc. Ticinum), 49 

Pax, 287, 348 

Pax Augusta, 232 

Pax Romana, 194, 217, 218, 232, 325, 424, 473, 631, 670 

Peace, Goddess of, see Pax 

Peace, Temple of, 358 

Pedanius Secundus, prefect (fl. Ist century), 366, 397 

pederasty, 158, 282, 369, 398, 408 

Pedius, Quintus, painter (fl. reign of Augustus), 352 

Pedum (Gallicano), 252 

Peel Sir Robert, English statesman (1788-1850), 324 

Peisistratus, Athenian tyrant (605-527 B.c..) 418 

Peleus, 157 

“Peleus and Thetis” (Catullus), 157 

Pelicitas, 342 

Pella, 483, 530, 577 

Peloponnesian War, 383 

Peloponnesus, 322, 454, 486, 497 

penalties, legal, 403-404 

penance, 600, 652 

Penates, 7, 58, 69 


Penelope, 256 
Pennsylvania Station (in New York), 360* 
Pentateuch, 535, 547 
Pentecost, 543, 579, 585 
Pentelicus, 487 
Pentheus, 178, 531 
Pera, Brutus, aristocrat (2-264 B.C.), 382 
Peraea, 535, 560 
Peregrinus, Greek Cynic philosopher (?-165), 489 
Perennis, Praetorian Prefect (?-185), 447 
perfumes, in Carthage, 41; 

under Rome, 132, 134, 144, 266, 286, 298, 328-329, 337, 342, 345, 376, 377, 438, 498 
Perga (Murtana), 582 
Pergamum (Bergama), 86, 94, 95, 114, 312, 334, 348, 418, 430, 504, 505, 515, 516, 518, 534, 592 
Pergamum, library of, 635 
Periclean Age, 258, 351, 370, 418, 522 
Pericles, Athenian statesman (495?-429 B.c.), 214, 428, 442 
Perinthus, 483 
Peripatetic, see Aristotelian 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 326 
peristylium, 343, 345 
Perpenna (or Perperna) Vento, Marcus, general (?-72 B.C.), 137 
Perpetua, Carthaginian Christian martyr (?-203), 649 
Perpetual Edict, see Praetorian Perpetual Edict 
Persephone, 525; 

Temple of, 516 
Perseus, last King of Macedon (reigned 178-168 B.c.), 86, 88, 96 
Perseus (mythology), 256 
Perseus and Andromeda, 349 
Persia, 77, 92*, 212, 320, 323, 329, 500, 524, 526, 528-530, 540, 595, 605, 608, 623, 627, 628, 629, 638, 

639, 641, 644, 650, 653 
Persian Gulf, 413 
Persiles y Sigismunda (Cervantes), 637 
Persius Flaccus, Aulus, satirical poet (34-62), 437 
Pertinax (Publius Helvius Pertinax), Roman emperor (?-193), 333, 620, 633, 665, 668 
Peru, 409, 600* 
Perusia (Perugia), 6, 205, 454 
perversion, see abortion, birth control, bi-sexuality, homosexuality, incest, pederasty 
Pervigilium Veneris, 637-638 
Pessinus, 94, 513 
Peter, St., also called Simon or Simon Peter, apostle (?-64?), 404, 555, 557, 563, 569, 575-579, 581-582, 
583, 587, 590, 591-592, 604, 617, 618, 646 

Peter, The First Epistle General of, 575, 577-578 
Petra* 508, 602 
Petrarch (Francesco Petrarca), Italian poet (1304-1374), 307 
Petronia, lex, 397 


Petronius Arbiter, Gaius, author (?-66), 60, 247*, 276, 282, 295, 296-299, 312, 317, 319, 333, 336, 347, 
363, 368, 401, 435, 466, 636, 637 
Phaedo (Plato), 190 
Phaedra, 256 
Phaéthon, 256 
Phainomena (Aratus), 584* 
phallic worship, 60, 66, 458 
Phanuel, 542 
Phaon, freedman (fl. 1st century), 283 
Pharaohs, 5, 226, 266, 507 
Pharisees, 530, 532, 536-539, 545, 547, 562, 566, 567-570, 576, 579-580, 586 
Pharnaces, King of Pontus (?-47 B.c.), 188, 519 
Pharos, 188, 207 
Pharsalia (Lucan), 296 
Pharsalus (Pharsala), battle in 48 B.C., 185-186, 189, 208 
Pheidias, Greek sculptor (ca. 490-432 B.c.), 96, 338, 354, 412, 442, 459, 486, 522 
Philadelphia, 508, 535 
Phile, municipal officer of Priene (fl. 1st century B.c.), 514 
Philemon, Greek comic dramatist (361-263 B.C.), 99 
Philemon, The Epistle of Paul to, 587* 
Philemon (mythology), 256 
Philip I, King of Macedon (382-336 B.c..), 483 
Philip V, King of Macedon (220-179 B.c.), 51, 85, 86 
Philip, Asiarch (fl. 155), 648 
Philip, King of the Jews (fl. 1st century), 535 
Philip the Arab (Marcus Julius Philippus “Arabs”), Roman emperor (reigned 244-249), 628 
Philippi, battle in 42 B.c., 203, 221, 358, 546, 583, 585 
Philippians, The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the, 587*, 591 
“Philippics,” Cicero’s, 201, 202 
Philippopolis, 483 
Philo Judaeus, Jewish Hellenistic philosopher (ca. 20 B.C..-ca. 54 A.D.), 424, 500, 546, 589, 594-595, 604, 
611, 614, 658 
Philodemus of Gadara, Epicurean philosopher and poet (fl. 1st century .B.C.), 510 
Philosophus Platonicus, 467 
philosophy, 93, 95-97, 102, 104, 108, 113, 133, 135, 136, 141, 144, 146-154, 163-166, 168, 190, 196, 200, 
203, 205, 231, 233, 244, 250, 251, 259, 267, 269, 274, 286, 292, 295-296, 297-298, 209-307, 308, 310, 
314, 324, 356, 367-368, 370, 373, 376, 388-389, 392, 393, 406, 415, 417, 421, 424, 425-428, 431, 432, 
435, 438, 441, 443, 449, 465, 467, 485-497, 500-502, 505-506, 509, 512, 513, 514, 515, 521-522, 584, 
594-595, 604, 607-615, 620, 621, 629, 630, 633, 635-636, 661, 671; 
Lucretius’, 146-154; 
Cicero’s, 163-166; 
Horace’s, 248-250; 
Ovid’s, 256; 
Pliny’s, 310-311; 
Marcus Aurelius’, 425, 431, 443-446; 
Plutarch’s, 485-486; 


Epictetus’, 490-494; 
Sextus Empiricus’, 494-495; 
Lucian’s, 495-497; 
Plotinus’, 607-611 
Philostratus, Flavius, Greek rhetorician and biographer (fl. first half of 3rd century), 488, 504, 513, 515, 
526, 621 
Phoceans, 7 
Phoebe, servant of Julia (1st century B.C.), 231 
Phoebus, see Apollo 
Phoenicia, 39, 41, 48, 105, 204, 240, 465, 468, 488, 500, 505, 510-511, 546, 621 
Phormio (Terence), 101 
Phrygia, 94, 133, 147, 366, 472, 490, 513, 523, 528, 583, 595, 605, 649 
Phyllis, 247 
Physeos, Peri, 148 
physical characteristics, of Etruscans, 6; 
of Romans, 69-70, 349-351, 372, 415 
Physicians, see medicine 
physics, 504 
Picenum, 182 
Pictones, 471* 
Pierson, Dutch biblical scholar, 554 
piety (pietas), 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 64, 67, 148, 149, 162, 238-242, 250, 251, 265, 357, 366, 371, 390, 423, 
425, 444, 447, 467, 484, 492-494, 497, 526, 530, 537, 599, 625, 663 
Pilate, Pontius, Procurator of Judea (fl. first half of 1st century), 281, 571-573 
Pillars of Hercules, 40 
pinacotheca, 343 
Pincian hill, 132, 340 
piracy, 43, 47, 78, 112, 139-140, 167-168, 170, 211, 219, 275, 325, 632 
Piraeus, 630 
Pisa (anc. Pisae), 78, 454 
Pisa, in the Peloponnesus, 454 
Pisidia, 513, 582 
Piso family, 249 
Piso, Caius Calpurnius, conspirator (?-65), 266, 282, 296, 306, 316, 371 
Piso, Cnaeus Calpurnius, governor (?-20 A.D.), 262 
Piso, Lucius Calpurnius, politician and governor (fl. 1st century B.c.), 161, 172, 174 
Pistoia (anc. Pistoria), 144 
Placentia (Piacenza), 47, 78, 454, 455 
Place Vendee, 412 
plague, 428-429, 432, 448, 638, 649, 666, 667 
Plancus, Lucius Munatius, governor (fl. 1st century B.C.), 233 
Plantianus, Praetorian Prefect (fl. 3rd century), 666 
plastic surgery, 313 
Plataea, 482, 483 
Plato, Greek philosopher (427-347 B.c.), 72, 96, 136, 164, 165, 180, 196, 208, 243, 304, 389, 421, 427, 485, 
489, 494, 497, 501-502, 541, 607, 608, 610, 611, 634, 658 


Platonic (Academic) philosophy, 95, 432, 489, 540, 588, 608, 611, 614, 635, 658 

Platonopolis, 608 

Plautus, Titus Maccius, comic dramatist (ca. 254-184 B.c.), 7, 65, 70, 90, 93, 98, 99-101, 102, 234, 455 

Plebeian Games, 381 

plebeians, 21-31, 35, 37, 44, 80, 90, 93, 95, 98, 99, 102, 111-208, 216, 243, 252, 282, 286, 297, 332-333, 
335, 339-340, 341-342, 351, 384, 438, 446 

Pliny the Elder (Caius Plinius Secundus), naturalist and encyclopedist (23-79), 3, 10, 60, 269, 295, 308-311, 
312, 313,319, 320, 325, 327, 328, 337, 347, 373, 439, 453,456, 457,473, 507, 516 

Pliny the Younger (Caius Plinius Caecilius Secundus), author and orator (61-114?), 252, 289, 295, 309, 
311, 314, 315, 318, 320, 344, 368, 371, 387, 402, 409, 411, 433, 435, 437, 438, 439-441, 442, 454, 463, 
520, 521, 554, 599, 648 

Plotina, Pompeia, wife of Trajan (fl. 1st and 2nd centuries), 409, 414, 442 

Plotinus, Egyptian Neoplatonist (203-2702), 497, 501, 514, 608-611, 614-615, 635, 658 

plumbing, 343 

Plutarch, Greek biographer (46?-120?), 41, 72, 85, 113, 119-120, 124, 126, 127, 137, 140, 185, 196, 197*, 
304, 324, 367, 403, 424, 463, 483-486, 487, 497, 546 

Pluto, 63, 84 

Pneumatica (Hero), 504 

Po (anc. Padus), 4, 36, 37, 49, 120, 158, 235, 250, 320, 454, 455 

“Poem of Consolation to Flavius Ursus” (Statius), 335 

Poetelia, lex, 400 

poetry, 74-75, 82, 97-102, 135, 146-158, 159, 233-250, 252-258, 277-279, 289, 291, 295-296, 315-318, 
354, 369, 370, 376, 379, 386, 388-389, 415, 422, 437-439, 440, 456, 486-487, 509-510, 621, 637-638; 

Horace on, 249; see also comedy, drama, epic poetry, lyric poetry, pastoral poetry, satire, tragedy 

Poggio Bracciolini, Gian Francesco, Italian scholar (1380-1459), 154 

pogroms, 544, 546, 548 

Poitiers (anc. Limonum), 471* 

Pola, 455 

Poland, 406 

Polemo (Polemon), Antonius, Greek sophist and rhetorician (fl. 2nd century), 515-516 

police, 216, 220, 429, 668-669 

Politta, suicide in Nero’s reign (1st century), 371 

Pollentia (Pollensa, Spain), 470 

Pollentia (Pollenza, Italy), 322 

pollice verso, 386-387 

Pollio, Asinius, orator, poet, and historian (76 B.C.-A.D. 4), 159, 161, 236 

Pollio, Vedius, friend of Augustus (?-15 B.C.) 376 

Pollux, 35, 62 

Polybius, Greek historian (204?-122? B.c.), 3, 25, 34, 36, 41, 44, 46, 51, 71, 86, 90, 93, 96, 97, 160, 251, 
514, 520, 521 

Polycarp, Saint, Bishop of Smyrna and martyr (69?-155), 588, 617, 648 

Polycleitus, Greek sculptor (fl. 452-412 B.c.), 96, 350, 355 

polygamy, in Parthia, 529; 

in Judea, 534 
Polygnotus, Greek painter (fl. 465 B.c.), 351 Pomona, 59 
Pompeia, third wife of Caesar (1st century B.C.), 168, 172 


Pompeii, 10, 35, 162, 289, 321-322, 338, 347, 352-354, 367, 370, 455, 456, 457-460, 546, 601, 634 
Pompey, Sextus (Sextus Pompeius Magnus), commander (?-35 B.C.), 189, 194, 205, 219, 237 
Pompey the Great (Cnaeus Pompeius Magnus), general and triumvir (106-48 B.c.), 125, 128, 129, 130, 132, 
133, 134, 136, 137-140, 163, 168, 170-186, 188-190, 194-195, 197, 199, 205, 211, 212, 214, 278, 293, 
296, 340, 346, 347, 349, 350, 360, 365, 373, 391, 419, 448, 482, 508, 514, 517, 519, 524, 528, 530-531, 
632 
Pomponii, Roman clan, 255 
Pontia (Ponza), 264 
pontifex maximus, 63, 388, 619, 672; 
Caesar as, 147, 170, 172, 191, 193; 
Augustus as, 225-227; 
Hadrian as, 415; 
Constantine as, 656 
pontiffs, 63, 66 
Pontine marshes, 193, 311", 410, 666 
Pontus, 122, 124, 132, 140, 170, 188, 216, 320, 516-519, 520, 528, 578, 603, 629 
Pope, the, 11, 613, 617-619, 672 
Pope, Alexander, English poet (1688-1744), 249*, 671 
Popilia, Via, 78 
Popilius, see Laenas, Caius Popilius 
Poppaea, see Sabina, Poppaea 
population, of Rome, in 560 B.c., 15; 
of Carthage, 40; 
of Italy south of Rubicon, 81; 
of Rome, in 2nd and 1st centuries B.c., 81, 90, 126, 159, 193; 
under the Principate, 221-222, 363-366, 436; 
under the monarchy, 665-666; 
of Italy, 461; 
of Sicily, 464; 
of Germany, 218; 
of Egypt, 499-500; 
of Syria, 510, 512; 
in Asia Minor, 513, 515, 520; 
of Palestine, 535 
Populonia, 6 
populus Romanus, 21 
Porch, the, 75 
Porphyry, Syrian Neoplatonist philosopher (233-304?), 608, 635, 636* 
Porsena, Lars, chief magistrate of Clusium (fl. 6th century B.c.), 17, 35 
Porta Capena, 340 
Porta Nigra, 474 
portents, see omens 
Portia, wife of Brutus (1st century B.C.), 196, 197 
Portia (in The Merchant of Venice), 303 
Portico of Octavia, 290 
Portland, third Duke of, Wm. Henry Caven-dish-Bentinck (1738-1809), 347° 


Portland, sixth Duke of, Wm. John Caven-dish-Bentinck (1857-1943), 347° 

Portland Vase, 347 

ports, see harbors 

Portugal, see Lusitania 

Portuguese (language), 73 

Portus Romanus, 270, 325, 453 

Poseidon, 63, 500 

Poseidonia, see Paestum 

Poseidonius, Greek Stoic philosopher (135?-51? B.c.), 141, 164, 308, 471, 472, 490, 503, 514, 521 

post, 271, 323-324 

Postumian Way, 78 

Postumius, Aulus, dictator (406 B.C.), 35 

Postumus, pretender in Gaul (reigned 258-267), 629, 638 

Postumus (in Horace), 250 

Postumus (in Juvenal), 438 

Pothinus, vizier of Ptolemy XII (fl. 1st century B.c.), 186, 187 

Pothinus, Bishop of Lyons (87-177), 649 

Poussin, Nicolas, French painter (1594-1665), 353 

praefectus urbi, 216 

Praeneste (Palestrina), 11, 121, 125, 454 

Praetorian Guard, 29*, 216, 263-264, 268, 269, 272-273, 275, 283-285, 286, 293, 340, 384, 407-408, 427, 
620-621, 625, 628, 634, 639, 653, 669 

Praetorian Perpetual Edict, 392, 416 

praetors, 24, 28, 29, 32, 125, 191; 

piaetorian law, 57 

prandium, 70 

Praxiteles, Greek sculptor (385-ca. 320 B.C.), 96, 338, 355, 459 

prayer, 64, 67, 75, 311, 444, 495-496, 523, 525, 537, 547, 568, 598, 599, 650, 651, 667 

predestination, 592 

prefects, 216-217 

Priam, 12 

Priapeia, 369 

Priapus, 60, 254, 354, 625 

prices, 184, 331, 632, 642-643 

Priene, 514 

priests, 63-64, 94, 226, 268, 291-292, 348, 349, 388, 390, 425, 498-499, 522-526, 527, 531, 532, 533, 535- 
539, 545, 547, 567, 568, 570-571, 576, 581, 586, 588*, 596, 598, 600-601, 606, 615, 651, 656, 657, 
660", 669, 670 

Prima Porta, 350, 354 

princeps senatus, 214, 216, 260 

Principate, the, 34, 209-621 

printing, 346-347 

Priscilla, Montanist heretic (2nd century), 605 

Priscus, Helvidius, Stoic philosopher (fl. 1st century), 279, 282, 286, 371, 426, 441 

Priscus, Marius, governor in Africa (fl. 1st and 2nd centuries), 441 

Probus (Marcus Aurelius Probus), Roman emperor (reigned 276-282), 638-639, 665 


proconsuls, see governors 
procurators, 216-217, 271, 281 
Prodicus, Greek philosopher (fl. 5th century B.C.), 486 
proletariat, 77, 90, 111, 113, 116-118, 119, 130, 142-145, 180, 189-192, 287, 333, 465, 596, 622, 633, 666 
Prometheus Unbound (Shelley), 635 
promiscuity, in Carthage, 41; 
under Rome, 54, 65, 94, 147, (Caesar’s) 168, (Julia’s) 230-231, 232, 254, 288, 290, 369, 590, 599 
Propertius, Sextus, poet (49-15 B.c.), 155, 234, 235, 252, 253, 455 
property, 57, 58, 68, 76-77, 113, 118, 125, 126, 130, 160, 172, 189, 205, 211, 212, 220-221, 257, 269, 370, 
396, 397, 398, 399-400, 407, 479, 487, 650, 651, 654-655, 657, 658, 670 
prophecy, see soothsaying 
prophets, 559, 562, 564, 567, 568, 576 
propitiation, 64, 65 
Propontis (Sea of Marmara), 516 
proscriptions, 125-126, 128, 130, 132, 141, 146-147, 167, 170, 185, 201-202, 212, 371, 373, 447-448, 628 
prose, 103-104, 108, 113, 158, 160-166, 234, 250-252, 258, 295-315, 319, 433-437, 439-446, 467-468, 483- 
486, 490-497. 505-507, 514, 520-522, 546, 555-595, 606-616, 635-637, 662-663, 671 
Proserpina, 84; 
Rape of, 256 
prostitution, in Etruria, 7; 
under Rome, 68, 89, 134, 135, 222-223, 244, 245, 267, 272, 276, 285, 290, 297, 313, 317, 324, 328, 342, 
352, 354, 369, 378, 382, 458, 487, 488, 512, 522, 562, 569, 627 
prostration, 269, 280 
Protagoras, Greek philosopher (481?-411 B.c.), 494 
Protestantism, 592 
Protogenes, Greek painter (fl. 330-300 B.c.), 338, 352, 355 
Provence, 472 
Proverbs, 540, 541 
Providence, Cicero on, 164; 
Seneca on, 304; 
Marcus Aurelius on, 444; see also God 
Providence, On (Seneca), 302 
provinces, 87-88, 90, 107, 112, 114, 116, 118, 121, 125, 126, 129-130, 132, 140, 142, 171, 175, 177-178, 
179, 190, 192, 193-194, 196, 200, 201, 205-206, 208, 211, 213, 214, 215, 216-217, 220-221, 226, 228, 
235, 261, 270-271, 275, 285-288, 293, 302-303, 319, 320, 322, 330, 333, 350*, 373, 377, 380, 404-406, 
408, 410, 411, 413, 417-420, 423-424, 427, 434, 438, 441, 448-449, 453, 462-549, 619, 621, 626-627, 
632-633, 635, 640-645, 651, 659, 661, 666, 668-669, 672 
Prusa (Brusa), 516, 521, 629 
Psalms, 559, 572-573 
Psalms of Solomon, 540 
Psyche, 353, 468 
Ptolemais (Menchieh), 498, 502 
Ptolemies, 186, 187, 208, 226, 327, 344, 498, 500, 507, 631*, 641 
Ptolemy VI Philometor, King of Egypt (181-146 B.c.), 186 
Ptolemy XI Auletes or Neos Dionysos, King of Egypt (reigned 80-51 B.c.), 186-187 
Ptolemy XII, King of Egypt (reigned 51-47 B.c.), 186-188 


Ptolemy XIII, King of Egypt (reigned 47-43 B.c.), 188, 189 
Ptolemy, Claudius, Greco-Egyptian astronomer, geographer, and geometer (fl. 127-151), 502-503, 507 
publicans, 126, 129, 139, 140, 141, 171, 192, 196, 340, 463, 556, 562, 563, 569 
public debt, 79, 220, 287, 330, 337 
public lands, see ager publicus 
Publicola, Publius Valerius, consul (?-503 B.c.), 16 
public urinals, 287 
public works, 88, 103, in, 176, 192, 213, 216, 219-220, 225, 270, 274, 287, 290-291, 326, 336, 409, 410, 
418-419, 423, 461, 499, 627, 633, 639, 641, 668 
Publilia, wife of Cicero (fl. 1st century B.c.), 163 
Pumpkinification (Seneca), see Apocolocyn-tosis 
Punchinello (Punch), 74 
Punic, 621 
Punic Wars, 43, 91, 218, 618; 
First, 43-46, 70, 74, 78, 330, 469; 
Second, 48-54, 70, 80, 105, 252, 455, 469; 
Third, 105-108 
punishment, in the early Republic, 57 
Pupienus (Marcus Clodius Pupienus Maximus), Roman emperor (?-238), 628 
purgatory, 241-242, 243, 485, 497, 615 
purification, 29, 63, 64, 65, 67, 524-525, 527, 560, 586, 599, 607, 609, 618; see also baptism 
Puritans, 535 
Puteoli (Pozzuoli), 78, 162, 218, 322, 324, 325, 326, 330, 346, 389, 456, 457, 546, 602 
Pydna (battle, 168 B.c.), 86, 96 
Pylades of Cilicia, artist in pantomime (fl. end of 1st century B.c.), 378 
Pyramids, 328, 499 
Pyramus, 256 
Pyrenees, 49, 119, 470 
Pyrrha, 247 
Pyrrho, Greek philosopher (365-275 B.c.), 494, 495 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus (318-272 B.c.), 28, 29, 37, 38, 71, 92, 98, 104 
Pythagoras, Greek philosopher (fl. 540-510 B.c.), 98, 165, 246, 390, 497, 507, 525, 607, 608* 
Pythagoreanism, 242, 301, 343, 390, 525-526, 537, 609 
Pytheas, Greek navigator (fl. ca. 350 B.C.), 475-476 
Pythian games, 283, 486-487 


Q 


quacks, 312 

Quadi, 429, 431, 432 

Quadratus, Christian apologist (fl. 2nd century), 611 

Quaestiones (Papinian), 634 

Quaestiones Naturales (Seneca), 303, 307-308, 311 

quaestors, 28, 29*, 191 

Quebec, 406 

Quietus, Quintus Lusius, general of Trajan (?-118), 413, 414 

Quintilian (Marcus Fabius Quintilianus), rhetorician (ca. 40-118?), 103, 295, 299, 302, 313-315, 316, 319, 
356, 367, 380, 403, 439, 440 

Quirinal, 12*, 317, 340, 411 

Quirinius, Publius Sulpicius, governor of Syria (?-21 A.D.), 558 

Quirinus, 13 

Quirites, 13 


R 


rabbis, 537-539, 545, 547-548, 564. 

Rabelais, Francois, French writer (1490?-1553), 69, 100 
Rabirius, architect (fl. 1st century), 345 

Racine, Jean Baptiste, French dramatist, (1639-1699), 302, 412 
Raetia, 217-218, 429, 480 

Ram, 298 

Raphia (Rafa), 508, 530 

Ravenna, 11, 78, 325, 326, 410, 455 

readings, 234, 296 

real estate, see property 

realism (art), 339, 349, 350, 351, 353, 361, 412, 442-443, 459-460, 634-635, 671 
Reate (Rieti), 102, 286, 288 

Red Sea (anc. Sinus Arabicus), 325, 413, 499, 507, 508, 516, 529 
Reformation, 592 

Refutation of All Heresies (Hippolytus), 618 

Regulus, Marcus Atilius, general (?-ca. 250 B.C.), 44-45, 183 
Regulus (in Pliny), 438 

Reid, James Smith, English classical scholar (1846-1926), 665 
Reimarus, Hermann Samuel, German scholar (1694-1768), 553 
reincarnation, 242, 390, 497, 525, 526, 609 

reliefs, 229, 338, 347-349, 361, 412, 427, 442-443, 453, 455, 474, 601, 635, 662 
religion, in Etruria, 7-8, 18; 


in Carthage, 41-42; 
in Germany, 479; 
before the Principate, 13, 18, 30, 31, 56, 58-67, 72, 93-97, 102, 104, 108, 157, 163-165, 193, 214; 
under the Principate, 222, 225-227, 238-239, 248, 251, 256-257, 259, 266, 269, 291-292, 299, 335, 354, 
365-366, 371, 372, 388-390, 426, 429, 443, 449, 486, 488, 497, 512, 515, 522-527, 535-542, 550- 
619; 
under the monarchy, 625, 628, 639, 640, 646-664, 667-668; 
Judaism, 535-542; 
Christianity, 550-619, 646-664, 667-668; 
Lucretius on, 147-154; 
Varro on, 159-160; 
Cicero on, 161, 164-165; 
Caesar and, 193; 
in Virgil, 242-243; 
in Horace, 248-250; 
in Livy, 251, 256-257; 
Nero’s, 276; 
Domitian’s, 292; 
Hadrian’s, 415; 
Antoninus Pius’, 423; 
Marcus Aurelius’, 425-426, 444; 
Tacitus’, 435-436; 
in The Golden Ass, 467-468; 
Plutarch’s, 484-485; 
Demonax on, 489; 
Epictetus’, 492-494; 
Philo’s 501-502; 
Dion Chrysostomus on, 522 
Rembrandt van Rijn (Rembrandt Harmenszoon van Rijn), Dutch painter (1606-1669), 355 
Remedia Amoris (Ovid), 255 
Remi, 471* 
Remus, twin of Romulus (8th century B.C.), 12, 82, 241 
Renaissance, 4, 95, 243, 258, 307, 352, 353, 356, 406, 505, 661, 672 
Renan, Ernest, French Orientalist and critic (1823-1892), 425, 554, 556 
Republic, the Roman, 15-208, 213, 214, 242, 251, 260, 261, 264, 286, 330, 335, 352, 373, 374, 379, Chap. 
XVIII, passim, 436, 442, 462, 469 
Republic (Cicero), see Republica, De 
Republic (Plato), 608 
Republic, Plato’s, 427 
Republica, De (Cicero), 163*, 165 
republicanism, of Cato the Younger, 135, 136 
Rerum Natura, De (Lucretius), 148-154, 239 
Re Rustica, De (Cato the Elder), 103-104 
Re Rustica, De (Columella), 319 
Re Rustica, De (Varro), see Country Life, On 
Resemblances, 243 


Responsa (Papinian), 634 
Resting Mercury, 459 
resurrection, 94, 523-526, 573-574, 575, 585, 592, 595, 601, 604*, 605, 607 
Revelation of St. John the Divine, The, 592-595, 616 
revolution, 108, 111-208, 391, 604*, 631, 666 
Rhea Silvia, mother of Romulus and Remus (8th century B.c.), 12 
Rhegium (Reggio), 35, 44, 231, 377, 455 
Rheims (anc. Durocortorum), 324, 471* 
rhetoric, 29, 95, 103, 141, 160-162, 167, 168, 169, 236, 244, 250, 251, 258, 287, 295-206, 301, 313, 317, 
324, 367-368, 423, 425, 434, 436, 437, 438, 441, 465, 467, 470, 486-490, 510, 512, 514, 515, 521-522, 
612, 661 
Rhine (anc. Rhenus), 6, 118, 174-176, 178, 179, 194, 217-218, 291, 417, 431, 441, 470, 474, 475, 478, 479, 
480, 523, 627, 628, 631*, 639, 653 
Rhineland, 479, 480 
Rhodes, 86, 96, 97, 105, 133, 139, 141, 168, 187, 203, 231, 259, 329, 368, 388, 418, 462, 490, 512, 514, 
516, 534, 588*, 630 
Rhone (anc. Rhodanus), 6, 470, 474 
Richardson, Samuel, English novelist (1689-1760, 637 
Rimini, see Ariminum 
Rio Tinto, see Minas de Rio Tinto 
ritual, 64, 65, 67, 94, 147-148, 149, 226, 242, 354, 388, 389, 425, 523-525, 527, 536, 548, 575, 578-579, 
582, 595, 599, 602, 618-619, 626, 656 
roads, 77-78, 116, 193, 219, 291, 324, 326-327, 340-341, 343, 410, 411, 417, 453, 464, 465, 466, 469, 473, 
477, 480, 499, 512, 579, 602, 627, 632, 671 
Robertson, John Mackinnon, British journalist and scholar (1856-1933), 554 
Roland de la Platiére, Marie Jeanne, French Girondist (1754-1793), 484 
Roma, 381, 388, 389 
Roman Catholics, 66 
Romance languages, 73, 671 
Romanesque architecture, 421 
Roman Games, 381 
Romans, The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the, 554, 587* 
Romanticism, 249, 258 
Rome, founding of, 11-13; 
city of, in 2nd and 3rd centuries B.C., 81-82, 92-93; 
under Augustus, 219-220; 
burning and rebuilding, 280-281; 
fire and plague, 289; 
Flavian Rome, 338-362; 
under Hadrian, 420-421 
Rome, Council of, 618 
Rome, History of (Dion Cassius Cocceianus), 636 
Romeo, 255 
Romulus, first King of Rome (8th century B.c.), 12, 13, 15°, 18, 21, 82, 120, 136, 145, 233, 241, 359, 636 
Romulus, House of, 4, 359 
Romulus Augustulus (Flavius Momyllus Romulus Augustus), Roman emperor in the West (?-476), 670 


Roscius Gallus, Quintus, comedian (?-62 B.C.), 160, 378 

Rostovtzeff, Michael, American historian (b. 1870), 642 

rostrum, 340 

rotation of crops, 76, 320 

Rothschild, Meyer Anselm, Jewish banker (1743-1812), 131 

Rouen (anc. Rotomagus), 324 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, French philosopher (1712-1778), 152, 367, 440 
Rubens, Peter Paul, Flemish painter (1577-1640), 354 

Rubicon (Fiumicino), 48, 81, 163, 182, 654 

Rufus, Caesetius, proscribed by Antony (?-43 B.C.), 202 

Rufus, Corellius, friend of Pliny the Younger (?-96?), 311 

Rufus, Musonius, Stoic philosopher (fl. 1st century), 282, 300-301, 400, 521 
Rufus, Virginius, governor and guardian of Pliny the Younger (14-97), 439 
Rufus of Ephesus, Greek physician (fl. 98-117)’505 

Ruins of Empire (Volney), 553 

Rumania, 410, 480 

Rumanian, 73 

Russia, 112, 218, 326, 448, 478, 520, 528, 669 

Rusticus, Quintus Junius, Stoic philosopher (fl. 2nd century), 425 

Rutuli, 15, 240 


Saba (Bib.Sheba), 508 
Sabbath, 598, 599 
Sabellians, 605 
Sabidius, 318 
Sabina, Poppaea, wife of Nero 0 -65), 277, 279-282, 366, 372-373 
Sabina, Vivia, wife of Hadrian (?-138), 414, 419, 442, 624 
Sabine (language), 274 
Sabines, 5, 12, 13, 14, 21, 35, 244, 246, 254, 286, 288; 
rape of women, 13 
Sabinus, Poppaeus, accused of conspiracy (?-27 A.D.), 264 
Sabrata, 465 
Saccas, Ammonius, Alexandrian Neoplatonist (fl. 3rd century), 608, 614 
sacraments, seven, 600, 602, 658 
Sacra Via (Sacred Way), 341 
Sacred History (Euhemerus), 98 
Sacred Mount, 22 
sacrifice, in Etruria, 7; 
under Rome, 52, 59, 60, 63-64, 65, 76, 83, 100, 104, 149, 164, 197, 239, 265, 290, 292, 354, 381, 388, 
429, 444, 522, 524-525, 526, 531, 533, 547, 570, 583, 588, 599-600, 648, 651 
Sadducees, 536-538, 545, 562, 576 
sadism, Caligula’s, 267 


Saguntum (Sagunto), 47, 48 

Sahara, 40, 217, 448, 464, 466 

St. Barbara, Baths of, 474 

St. Mark’s, in Venice, 351 

St. Peter’s, in Rome, 18, 420, 421, 578, 635, 661 

Saint-Pierre, Jacques Henri Bernardin de, French writer of romance (1737-1814), 637 

St. Quentin (anc. Augusta Veromanduorum), 474 

Sais, 498 

Salamis (in Cyprus), 196 

Salamis (island), naval battle in 480 B.c., 383 

Salaria, Via, 283 

Salernum (Salerno), 456 

Salii, 63 

Sallust (Caius Sallustius Crispus), historian (86-35 B.c.), 42, 123, 142-144, 146, 160, 190, 233, 340, 436, 
455, S57 

“Sallust, House of,” 353 

Salome, daughter of Herodias (ist century), 560 

Salome, visitor at the tomb of Jesus, 573 

Salome Alexandra, Queen of the Jews (reigned 78-69 B.c..), 530 

Salona (Spalato), 480 

salons, 113, 131-132, 135, 230, 234, 279, 621 

Salvius, leader of slave rebellion (end of 2nd century B.C.), 121 

Samaria, 530, 576, 577, 604, 611 

Samaria-Sebaste (Sebustieh), 508 

Samaritans, 535, 567 

Samaritis, 535 

Samnites, 35, 37, 38, 43, 51, 125, 519 

Samnium, 455 

Samos, 133, 139 

Samosata, 322, 495, 513 

Samothrace, 139 

sanctuary, 398, 518 

Sanhedrin, 536, 539, 545, 547-548, 568, 570-571, 576, 580, 586 

sanitation, see sewage system 

San Lorenzo, Church of, 427* 

San Lorenzo outside the Walls, Church of, 662 

San Paolo fuori le Mura, Basilica of, 591 

Sanskrit, 73 

Santa Maria degli Angeli, Church of, 635 

Sa6ne (anc. Arar), 470, 474 

Sappho, Greek poet (fl. 7th century B.C.), 155, 156, 158, 247, 256 

Saracens, 658 

Saragossa (anc. Caesaraugusta), 504 

Sardinia, 38, 40, 43, 46, 52, 53, 97, 111, 112, 279, 365*, 447, 463-464 

Sardis, 516, 546, 592 

Sarmatians, 431, 432, 480, 630, 669 


Sarmizegetusa, 410, 431, 480 

Sarsina, 455 

Sassanids, 530, 627, 641 

Satan, 524, 540, 589, 591, 593, 595, 599, 606, 614, 663 

satire, 73, 74, 97, 99, 235, 241, 245-246, 248, 250, 275, 295, 296-299, 312, 317-318, 333, 369, 437-439, 
509, 671 

Satires (Horace), 245-246, 248, 250 

Saturn, 59, 61, 63, 66, 205, 225, 237, 242, 253, 358, 500 

Saturn (planet), 309 

Saturn, Temple of, 341, 358 

Saturnalia, 66 

Saturnian verse, 74, 98 

Saturniaregna, 61, 66, 205, 225, 236-237, 242, 253 

Saturninus, Antoninus, governor (fl. Ist century), 291, 292 

Saturninus, Caius Sentius, governor of Syria (fl. Ist century B.C.), 558 

Saturninus, Lucius Appuleius, radical leader (?-100 B.c.), 120, 519 

Saturninus, Pompeius, friend of Pliny the Younger (fl. 1st and 2nd centuries), 441 

Satyricon (Petronius), 296-299, 466 

Save, 410, 480, 640 

Saviour, see Messiah Saxa Rubra, 654 

Scaevola, Caius Mucius, hero (fl. 6th century B.C.), 385 

Scaevola, Publius Mucius, statesman and lawyer (fl. second half of 2nd century B.c.), 391 

Scaevola, Quintus Mucius, jurist (?-82 B.c.), 391, 406 

Scaevola, Quintus Mucius, jurist (2nd-1st centuries B.c.), 141, 159, 391, 406 

Scaliger, Joseph Justus, French critic and scholar (1540-1609), 302 

Scandinavia, 326 

Scandinavians, 475 

Scantinia, lex, 398 

Scaurus, Marcus Aemilius, general and governor (fl. 1st century B.c.), 133, 334, 482 

schism, 618, 657-658 

Schola Medicorum, 312 

scholarship, 158-161, 234, 250, 252, 269, 272, 415, 635-636 

Scholasticism, 548 

schools, see education 

Schweitzer, Albert, Alsatian philosopher, theologian, physician, and musician (b. 1875), 556 

science, 75, 102, 108, (in Lucretius) 148-154, 233, 269, 307-313, 314, 356, 392, 393, 406, 500, 502-507, 
514, 520-521, 671 

Scipio, Publius Cornelius, general, father of Scipio Africanus Major (?-211 B.C.), 49, 52, 91 

Scipio Aemilianus Africanus Minor, Publius Cormelius, general (ca. 185-129 B.C.), 41, 57, 87, 91, 96-97, 
101, 107, 113, 114, 115, 379, 490 

Scipio Africanus, Publius Cornelius, son of Scipio Africanus (2nd century B.C.), 96 

Scipio Africanus Maior, Publius Cornelius, general (234-183 B.C.), 51, 52-55, 57, 82, 85, 86, 91, 92, 94, 96, 
97, 104, 113, 424 

Scipio Asiaticus, Lucius Cornelius, general (fl. 190 B.c.), 86, 91, 104, 113 

Scipio, Calvus Cneius Cornelius, general (?-211 B.c.), 52 

Scipio Nasica Corculum, Publius Cornelius (fl. 158 B.c..), 66 


Scipio Nasica Serapio, Publius Cornelius, senator (fl. 133 B.c.), 115 
Scipionic circle, 96-97, 101, 104, 113 
Scipios, patrician family, 85, 86, 97, 372, 469 
Scopas, Greek sculptor (400-ca. 340 B.c.), 96, 351, 358 
Scotland (anc. Caledonia), 36, 291, 406, 448, 476, 622, 669 
Scribes, 536, 538, 567, 568, 662 
Scribonia, second wife of Augustus (fl. Ist century B.C.), 205, 229 
Scriptures, see Bible 
Scudéry, Madeleine de, French novelist (1607-1701), 637 
sculpture, Etruscan, 9-10, 18; 
Carthaginian, 41, 42; 
Pompeian, 459-460; 
Italian, 461; 
Sicilian, 464, 465; 
Christian, 601; 
under Rome, 18, 71, 82, 92, 133, 141, 227, 233, 278, 291, 293, 310, 338-346 
passim, 347-351 352-362 
passim, 372, 376, 384, 386, 412, 414, 418, 442-443, 453, 480, 511-512, 514, 532, 634-635, 661-662, 671 
Scylla, 602 
Scythia, 194, 218, 429, 483, 496, 500, 520, 528, 629 
Secular Games, see ludi saeculares 
Secundini Family, Tomb of the, 474 
Segovia, 470 
Seine (anc. Sequana), 175, 470, 523 
Sejanus, Lucius Aelius, prefect of the Praetorian Guard (?-31 A.D.), 263-264, 365*, 447 
Seleucia, 96, 428, 528, 529, 546, 602 
Seleucia Pieria, 512 
Seleucids, 507, 511, 528-530, 536 
Seleucus IV Philopator, King of Syria (187-175 B.c.), 86 
Selinus, 413 
semaphores, 324 
Semites, 41, 245, 530 
Sempronian Law, 144 
Senaculum, 624 
Senate, 13, 21-31, 34, 37, 44, 45, 49-52, 70, 71, 76, 85, 86, 89, 90-91, 93-94, 95, 96, 103, 105-107, 111, 
114-118, 120-126, 129, 130, 136-140, 143-145, 160, 165, 170-175, 180, 181-184, 186, 190-191, 193- 
201, 205, 206, 212-216, 221, 226, 232, 250, 260-264, 265, 266, 268-271, 273, 275-277, 279, 280, 283- 
287, 289, 291-293, 301, 331, 332, 336, 348, 364, 393, 395, 397, 407, 409, 413, 414-415, 416, 423, 427, 
433, 446, 447, 449, 463, 519, 620, 621, 623-628, 63 3, 636, 638-640, 668-669 
Seneca, 351 
Seneca, Lucius Annaeus, Stoic philosopher (4? B.C.-A.D. 65), 95, 97, 154, 239, 260, 267, 273, 274, 275-279, 
282, 295, 296, 299, 301-308, 311, 315, 316, 319, 324, 333, 334, 335, 338, 343, 350, 351, 363, 367, 369, 
370, 371, 377, 379, 380, 387, 388, 408, 435, 436, 439, 456, 469, 470, 478, 671 
Seneca, Marcus Annaeus, rhetorician (fl. 1st century B.C.), 295, 296, 301, 319, 369, 379, 470 
Senectute, De (Cicero), 108, 163* 
Senlis (anc. Augustomagus), 474 


Senones, 471* 
Sens (anc. Agendicum, later Senones), 471* 
sententiae, 296 
Sentinum (battle, 295 B.c.), 37 
Sepphoris, 543 
Septimius Severus (Lucius Septimius Severus), Roman emperor (146-211), 330, 336, 465, 620-622, 623, 
628, 631*, 632, 633, 635, 649, 666, 669 
Septimius Severus, Arch of, 623, 635 
Septimontium, 12-13 
“Septizonium,” 635 
Septuagint, 541, 614 
Serapis, 635 
Serapis, Temple of (Rome), 291, 635 
Serapis, Temple of (Serapeum), 500 
Serbia, 480 
Serdica (Sofia), 483 
serfdom, 6, 39, 319, 473, 479, 529, 644, 668-669 
sermones, 245 
Sertorius, Quintus, general (?-72 B.Cc.), 136-137 
Servian census, 27 
Servian constitution, 123 
Servile Wars, 141; 
First, 80, 112; 
Second, 120-121 
Servilia, mistress of Caesar and mother of Brutus (1st century B.C.), 168, 196 
Servilian Gardens, 283 
Servius Tuliius, sixth King of Rome (fl. 6th century B.C.), 14-15, 340 
Seuthes and Son, Alexandrian banking firm, 331 
Seven against Thebes, 316 
Severus (Flavius Valerius Severus), Roman emperor (?-307), 653 
Severus, architect (fl. 1st century), 345 
Seville (one. Hispalis), 192, 470 
sewage system, 81, 220, 326, 356, 439, 671 
Sextius, Lucius, tribune and consul (fl. 376-366 B.c.), 24 
Sextus of Chaeronea, Greek Stoic philosopher (fl. 2nd century), 425-426 
Sextus Empiricus, Greek philosopher (fl. end of 2nd century), 494-495 
sexual intercourse, recommended by Pliny, 310; 
among the Essenes, 537 
sexual life, see abortion, adultery, betrothal, birth control, bisexuality, celibacy, concubinage, courtesans, 
divorce, effeminacy, emasculation, eunuchs, hermaphrodites, hetairai, homosexuality, incest, marriage, 
morals, pederasty, polygamy, promiscuity, prostitution, venereal disease 
Shakespeare, William (1564-1616), 16*, 100, 147, 241, 302, 435, 484, 617 
Shalmaneser III, King of Assyria (reigned 859-824 B.c.), 39 
Shammai, Jewish rabbi (fl. 1st century B.c.), 539, 547 
Shansi, 329 
Shaosyant, see Mithras 


Shapur I, King of Persia (reigned 242-271), 605, 629 
share-croppers, 104 
shaving, in Carthage, 41; 
in Rome, 70, 372; 
Christians and, 599 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, English poet (1792-1822), 147, 311, 635 
Shemaya, Jewish rabbi (fl. 1st century B.C.), 538 
Shepherd of Hermas, The, 599 
shipbuilding, 220, 325, 513, 516 
ships, 324-326, 329, 516 
shrines, 75, 79, 335 
Sibyl, Cumean, 64, 236-237, 240-241 
Sibylline Books, 64, 94, 236 
Sibylline oracle, 197 
Sicels, 4 
Sicily, 4, 38, 40, 43, 44, 45, 52, 54, 62, 66, 77, 92, 106, 107, 111, 112, 120, 138, 141, 183, 216, 234, 237, 
254, 297, 310, 322, 325, 328, 339, 418, 455, 464, 518, 523, 602, 629, 631 
Sidon, 39, 329, 347, 510, 511, 534 
Sidonius, see Apollinaris Sidonius Silanus, senator (fl. 1st century B.C.), 144 
Silanus, Marcus Junius, poisoned by Agrippina (14-54), 273 
Silas, colleague of St. Paul (1st century), 583 
Silchester (anc. Calleva Atrebatum), 477 
Silenus, 354 
Silius, Caius, lover of Messalina (?-48), 272 
silk, 329, 373, 510, 514, 624, 640 Silvae (Statius), 316 
Silvanus, 60, 238-239 
Silver Age, 235, 295-318, 319 
silverware, 346, 349, 373, 529, 624 
Silvester I, Roman Pope (reigned 314-335), 659 
Simeon (New Testament), 542 
Simeon, Bishop of Jerusalem and martyr (87 B.C. ?-A.D. 107?), 648 
Simon, Christ’s brother, 558 
Simon Magus, Samaritan sorcerer (1st century), 577, 604 
simony, 604 
Singidunum, see Belgrade 
Sinope (Sinob), 517, 518, 520, 604 
Sinuessa (Rocca di Mandragone), 113 
Sirach, 539 
Sirmio (Sirmione), 158 
Sirmium (Mitrovica), 480, 635, 640 
Siro the Epicurean, philosopher in Naples (fl. 1st century B.C.), 236 
Sixtus II, Roman Pope (257-258), 650 
skepticism, 308, 388-389, 489, 494-497, 500, 522; 
Cicero’s, 164-165; 
Augustus’, 225-228; 
Horace’s, 248; 


Ovid’s, 256; 
Vespasian’s, 287, 311; 
Hadrian’s, 415, 418, 648; 
Lucian’s, 495-497; 
Constantine’s, 655-656 
slavery, in Etruria, 6; 
in Carthage, 39, 52; 
in Greece, 86; 
in Germany, 479; 
under Rome, 22, 57, 58, 63, 66, 71, 76, 77, 80, 81, 87, 88, 95, 99, 103-104, 105, 107, 111-113, 117, 120- 
121, 124, 130, 133, 134, 137-138, 143, 170, 175, 177, 184, 189, 190, 192, 202, 203-204, 205, 211, 
215, 220, 221-222, 245*, 255, 261, 267, 270, 279, 290, 297-298, 301, 319, 320, 322, 323, 324, 326, 
328-329, 332, 333-335, 336, 338, 342, 364, 366, 374-375, 380, 385-387, 395, 397-398, 400, 403, 
412, 424, 429, 441, 448, 462-463, 464, 465, 469, 473, 476, 490, 493, 499, 513, 515, 516, 522, 529, 
531, 536, 543, 545, 548, 566, 589, 590, 596, 631-632, 634, 644, 665, 667, 668; 
barbarian and foreign, 629 
slums, 90, 111, 132, 280, 342, 366, 465, 481, 510 
Smith, William Benjamin, American educator (1850-2934), 554 
Smyrna, see Tralles 
Soaemias, Julia, daughter of Julia Maesa and mother of Elagabalus (?-222), 623-625 
soap, 375 
social service, 371 
Social War, 79, 122, 125, 146, 182 
Socrates, Athenian philosopher (469-399 B.c.), 104, 258, 306, 491, 557, 646 
Socrates, brother of Nicomedes III (fl. 1st century B.c.), 518 
soil, 76, 77, 238, 319-321, 339, 456, 457, 404, 476, 482, 511, 513, 631, 665 
Soissons (anc. Noviodunum), 177, 471*, 474 
solarium, 343 
Solomon, King of the Jews (reigned 974-937 B.c.), 530 
Solon, Athenian lawgiver (638?-559? B.c.), 23, 32, 83, 392, 405 
Solway Firth, 417, 476 
soothsaying, 60, 63-64, 147, 164, 197, 243, 278, 292, 308, 311, 388, 419, 429, 485, 514, 537, 559, 624 
Sophistic, Second, 488-489 
Sophists, 497, 515 
Sophists of the Dinner Table (Athenaeus of Naucratis), see Deipnosophists 
Soranus of Ephesus, Greek writer on medicine (fl. 98-138), 505 
Sorrento, see Surrentum 
Sorrows (Ovid), see Tristia 
Sotion, Pythagorean philosopher (fl. 1st century), 301 
soul, Lucretius on, 152; 
Seneca on, 304-305; 
Plotinus on, 608-610; 
Origen on, 615 
South Africa, 406 
Spain, 36, 39, 40, 43, 46, 47, 48, 50, 52-53, 54, 82, 86, 87-88, 96, 107, 111, 112, 113, 119, 126, 129, 136- 
137, 138, 169, 170, 176, 179, 183-184, 188, 189, 190, 192, 200, 217, 218, 219, 252, 283, 285, 308, 318, 


319, 322, 323, 329, 330, 346, 348, 366, 406, 408, 410, 414, 417, 431, 468-470, 471, 472, 473, 475, 481, 
513, 514, 521, 585, 590, 602, 632, 638, 669-670, 671 

Spalato (anc. Spalatum), 644 

Spanish, 73, 295 

Sparta, 87, 200, 387, 482, 487, 519, 534, 630 

Spartacus, slave leader (?-71 B.C.), 137-138 

Spartianus, Aelius, biographer (fl. 4th century), 414, 416, 419 

Spectaculis, De (Tertullian), 612-613 

speedometers, 356 

Spendius, Campanian slave and rebel leader (fl. 241-237 B.c.), 46 

Spenser, Edmund, English poet (1552?-1599), 258 

spinning, 58, 77, 213, 230, 321-322, 371 

Spinoza, Baruch, Dutch Jewish philosopher (1632-1677), 580 

Spinther, Publius, senator (fl. 1st century), 331 

spoils, 82-83, 87, 88, 90, 92, 94, 96, 103, 120, 123, 125, 129-130, 141, 169-170, 175-177, 183, 194, 196, 
205, 211, 213, 219, 261, 287, 288, 293, 331, 349, 365, 410, 482, 543, 546, 623, 629 

sports, see athletics, games Sporus, youth married by Nero (1st century), 282 

Spring, 354 

Spurinna Vestritius, soothsayer (fl. 1st century B.C.), 197 

Stabiae (Castellammare di Stabia), 354 

stadiums, 360, 362, 378, 382, 487 

stage, see theater 

statio, 324 

Statius, Publius Papinius, poet (ca. 61-ca. 96), 289, 291, 295, 315-318, 335, 370, 456 

statuary, see sculpture Statue of Liberty, 351* 

Steele, Sir Richard, English essayist and dramatist (1672-1729), 304 

stenography, 466 

Stephanos (Meleager), 509 

Stephen I, Roman Pope (reigned 254-257), 618 

Stephen, first Christian martyr (?-30?), 576, 580 

Sterculus, 59 

sterility, 212, 229, 366, 449, 480, 482, 666 

Stertinius, Quintus, physician (fl. 1st century), 312 

Stilicho, general (?-408), 358 

Stoa, Zeno’s, 421, 490, 497 

Stoicism, 63, 95, 97, 135, 141, 144, 154*, 164, 165, 166, 190, 196, 249, 250, 274, 279, 286, 292, 300-307, 
335, 370, 389, 392, 405, 409, 415, 422, 425-427, 431, 432, 449, 485, 489-494, 496, 497, 502, 514, 521- 
522, 541, 588, 594, 598, 602, 613, 614, 658, 671 

stoicism, 57, 68, 88, 133, 154*, 225, 230, 251, 260, 274, 282, 301, 307, 408, 426, 468, 667 

Stone Age, New, 4, 11, 471 

Stone Age, Old, 4, 468, 471 

Strabo, Greek geographer (63 B.C.?-A.D. 24?), 321, 329, 347, 424, 455, 468, 471, 477, 473, 483, 513, 514, 
516, 520-521, 546 

Strabo of Sardis, Greek anthologist (fl. 50 B.c.), 509* 

Strasbourg, see Argentoratum 

Strategamata (Frontinus), 328 


Strauss, David Friedrich, German rationalistic theologian (1808-1874), 553 
streets, Roman, 81, 281, 341-342, 477, 633; 
of Italy, 461; 
of Petra, 508; 
of Antioch, 512; 
of Rhodes, 514; 
of Ephesus, 515 
strikes, 80, 499 
Stromateis (Origen), 614 
Styx, 522 
Sublicius, Pons, 327 
Sublime, On the (Longinus), 636 
Subura, the, 167, 341-342 
Succubo, 425 
Suessiones, 175, 471* 
Suetonius Tranquillus, Caius, historian (70?-121?), 167, 188, 197, 212, 215, 218, 221, 227, 228, 261, 264, 
266, 267, 272, 275, 280*, 283, 286, 287, 293, 350, 414, 441, 554 
Suez, 521 
Sufetula, 465 
suicide, 190, 203, 207-208, 218, 240, 262, 264, 282, 284, 296, 300, 301, 306-307, 311, 371, 386, 398-399, 
422, 478, 489, 516, 623, 654 
Suilius, Publius, delator (fl. 1st century), 302-303 
Sulla, Lucius Cornelius (Felix), dictator (138-78 B.c.), 31, 91, 92, 119, 122-127, 128, 130, 131, 132, 134, 
138, 139-140, 141, 142, 167, 168, 169, 170, 189, 195, 211, 391, 448, 457, 483, 519 
Sulmo (Soloma), 253-254, 257, 455 
Sulpicia, poetess (fl. end of 1st century), 370 
Sulpicius Rufus, Publius, orator (124-88 B.c.), 122-123, 160 
Sun, Temple of the, 511-512, 639 
sundial, 66, 308 
suovetaurilia, 64 
superstition, 60, 61, 93-94, 118, 123, 147-148, 228, 251, 269, 292, 308, 311, 368, 388, 415, 425, 442, 485, 
500; 515, 517,522,599 
Sura, Lucius Licinius, aristocrat (fl. 1st and 2nd centuries), 408 
Surena, Parthian general (fl. 54 B.c.), 529 
surgery, in Etruria, 6; 
under Rome, 75-76, 104, 312-313, 412, 505 
Surrentine wine, 456 
Surrentum (Sorrento), 322, 456, 457 
Susa, 606 
Susannah, 539 
Swift, Jonathan, English satirist (1667-1745), 671 
Switzerland, 175, 471, 474 
Symmachus, Samaritan Bible translator (fl. late 2nd century), 614 
syphilis, 311 
Syracuse, 38, 44, 51, 52, 92, 107, 141, 464, 546 


Syria, 88, 89, 107, 130, 131, 140, 170, 176, 178, 187, 200, 204; 205, 247, 297, 298, 310, 320, 326, 328, 
329, 330, 331, 333, 347*, 364-365, 366, 381, 390, 413, 428, 431, 487, 495, 500, 510-513, 522-523, 531, 
532, 535, 543, 544-545, 546, 558, 577, 588, 595, 601, 602, 603, 606, 620, 623-625, 627, 629, 630, 633, 
636, 639, 651 

Syriac, 187, 495, 604, 630 

“Syrian Athens” (Meleager), 509 


T 


Tabenne, 657 

Tabitha, raised from death by Peter (1st century), 577 

taboos, 60 

Tacapae (Gabes), 465 

Tacitus (Marcus Claudius Tacitus), Roman emperor (ca. 200-276), 639 

Tacitus, Caius Cornelius, historian (ca. 55- ca. 120), 15$, 160, 224, 261-265, 267, 272, 273*, 275, 276, 277, 
279, 280*, 281, 285, 289, 291, 292, 293, 295, 296, 303, 306, 314, 315, 322, 365, 366, 387, 433-437, 
439, 440, 441, 442, 447, 463, 476, 478-479, 543, 544, 545, 546, 554, 557, 572, 612, 636, 639, 671 

Tacitus, Cornelius, procurator and father of Tacitus (fl. 1st century), 433 

Tagus, 318, 469, 470 

Taine, Hippolyte Adolphe, French historian and critic (1828-1893), 251 

Talleyrand-Périgord, Charles Maurice de, Prince de Bénévent, French statesman (1754-1838), 195 

Talmud, 548, 549, 554, 580, 606 

Tammuz, 523 

Tanagra, 601 

Tanaquil, wife of the first Tarquin (fl. 6th century B.C.), 7, 14 

Tangier (anc. Tingis), 39, 464, 466, 468 

Tanith, 41-42 

tanning, 322 

Tantalus, 245 

Tarentum (Taranto), 35, 37, 38, 74, 78, 97, 116, 133, 188, 297, 377, 455 

tariffs, 80-81 

Tarpeia, daughter of governor (8th century B.C.), 13 

Tarpeian Rock, 13, 199, 400 

Tarquin (Lucius Tarquinius Priscus), fifth King of Rome (fl. 7th and 6th centuries B.c.), 7, 14, 18, 82, 358 

Tarquin, Sextus, son of Tarquin the Proud (fl. 6th century B.c.), 16 

Tarquin the Proud (Lucius Tarquinius Superbus), seventh King of Rome (fl. 6th century B.C.), 15-17 

Tarquinii (Cometo), 5, 8, 14, 35, 461 

Tarracina (Terracina), 411 

Tarraco, see Tarragona 

Tarraconensis, 470 

Tarragona (anc. Tarraco), 417, 470, 650 

Tarsus, 203, 204, 329, 513, 546, 579, 581, 582, 629 

Tartarus, 147, 240, 456 

Tartessus, 39, 40, 469 


Tasso, Torquato, Italian poet (1544-1595), 258, 637, 671 
Tatius, Titus, King of the Sabines (8th century B.c.), 13 
Taurini, 454 
Tauromenium (Taormina), 464 
Taurus, Statilius, general (fl. end of 1st century B.c.), 361 
Taurus, 298 
Taurus Mountains, 513 
taverns, see drinking taxation, in Carthage, 54; 
in Judea, 532; 
under Rome, 51, 58, 68, 80-81, 89, 91, 103, 116-117, 120, 126, 129, 139-141, 170, 192-194, 203-204, 
205, 207, 211, 213, 217, 220-221, 224, 227, 261, 265, 267, 269, 275-276, 287-288, 290, 330, 336, 
337, 368, 373, 398, 407, 409, 415, 416, 423, 427, 432, 448, 462-463, 464, 482, 483, 487, 498, 499, 
532, 543, 547, 548, 620, 622, 627, 628, 631-633, 642-645, 656, 665, 667-668 
Teiresias, 497 
Telamon, 47 
Telephus, 354 
Tellus (Terra Mater), 59, 348, 350*; feast for, 59 
tempera, 352 
temples, Etruscan, 9; 
Carthaginian, 40, 41, 42, 465, 469; 
under Rome, 62, 64, 79, 81-82, 92, 193, 219, 225, 226, 268, 269, 279, 280, 287, 290-291, 335, 339, 340, 
347, 351, 352, 357-359, 362, 363, 369, 371, 381, 388, 418-421, 423, 425, 426-427, 440, 453, 455, 
456, 458, 459, 460-461, 464, 465, 466, 470, 473, 476, 477, 480, 498-500, 508-509, 511-512, 513, 
515, 516, 519, 522, 601, 606, 621, 625, 626, 648, 650, 656 
tenant farmers, 77, 104, 111, 319-320, 631, 644 
tenuiores, 332 
Terence (Publius Terentius Afer), comic dramatist (190?-159? B.c.), 90, 97, 98, 99, 101-102 
Terentia, wife of Cicero (fl. 1st century B.C.), 141, 163 
Tergeste (Trieste), 455 
Terme, Museo delle, 348*, 349, 350, 351 
Terminus, 59 
Terpnos, Nero’s musician (fl. 1st century), 278 
Terracina (anc. Anxur), 297 
terra cottas, 18, 82, 347-348 
terramaricoli, 4-5 
Terra Mater, see Tellus 
Tertia, wife of Cassius and daughter of Servilia, q.v. (1st century B.C.), 168 
Tertia, sister of Publius Clodius Pulcher and wife of Lucullus (1st century B.c.), 172-173 
Tertulla, wife of Crassus (1st century B.C.), 168 
Tertullian (Quintus Septimius Florens Tertullianus), Latin father of the Church (160?-230?), 307, 385, 465, 
524, 558, 591, 597, 598, 603, 612-613, 617, 618, 647-649, 652, 665 
Tetrabiblios (Ptolemy), 503 
Tetricus, Caius Pesuvius, pretender in Gaul (274), 638 
Teutones, 118-119, 472 
textbooks, 159 
textiles, 77, 92, 473, 486, 510 


Thallus, secretary to Augustus, 229 

Thallus, pagan commentator on Christ (fl. 1st century), 555 

Thames (anc. Tamesis), 176, 179, 441, 477 

Thamugadi (Timgad), 466 

Thapsacus, 512 

Thapsus, battle in 46 B.c., 54, 189, 465, 466 

Theagenes, 636 

theater, 98-99, 133, 193, 219, 266-267, 274, 278, 296, 302, 316, 317, 319, 340, 352, 357, 360, 362, 363, 
369, 371, 377-379, 381, 418-419, 421, 456, 458-459, 464, 466, 470, 473, 474, 480, 499, 508-509, 513, 
515, 532, 548, 598, 612-613 

Thebaid, 445 

Thebaid (Statius), 316 

Thebes (anc. Thebae), 316, 483* 498, 499, 630 

Theocritus, Greek pastoral poet (fl. 3rd century B.C.), 235, 236, 637 

Theodora, wife of Constantine (4th century), 653 

Theodosius I the Great (Flavius Theodosius), Roman emperor (346?-395), 486 

Theodotians, 605 

Theodotion, Bible translator (fl. 2nd century), 614 

theology, 304, 308, 501-502, 522-525, 547-548, 553-554, 556, 562, 575, 582, 586-590, 594-595. 601, 603- 
615, 618, 626, 635, 656, 658-661 

Theophila, philosopher and friend of Martial, 370 

Theophrastus, Greek philosopher (?-287 B.c.), 310, 311, 490 

Theopompus, Greek historian (ca. 378-? B.C.), 7 

Therapeutae, 525 

thermae, see baths, public 

Thermus, Marcus Minucius, general (fl. 1st century B.c.), 167 

Theseus, 354 

Thessalonians, The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the, 587* 

Thessalonians, The Second Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the, 587*, 591 

Thessaionica (Salonika), 78, 324, 483, 546, 583, 585, 591, 602, 630, 637, 655 

Thessaly, 184, 185, 467, 483, 519 

Third Legion, 466 

Thirteenth Legion, 182 

Thisbe, 256 

Thoreau, Henry David, American philosopher and writer (1817-1862), 609 

Thrace, 203, 366, 482, 483, 516, 519, 595, 630, 632, 633, 639, 655 

Thrasea, Publius Paetus, Stoic philosopher and senator (?-66), 279, 282, 300, 426, 441 

Thrasymachus, Greek Sophist and rhetorician (fl. 5th century B.C.), 96 

Thucydides, Greek historian (471?-400? B.c.), 4 

Thugga (Dougga), 465 

Thurii (Terra Nuova), 37, 51, 138 

Thysdrus (El. Djem), 465 

Tiber, 5, 11, 17, 36, 62, 65, 78, 81, 94, 115, 117, 159, 179, 193, 253, 265, 270, 278, 280, 283, 285, 325, 
326, 327, 339, 365, 366, 378, 410, 422, 439, 453, 625, 654 

Tiberias (Tabariah), 535, 644 


Tiberius (Tiberius Claudius Nero Caesar), Roman emperor (42 B.C.-A.D. 37), 215, 217, 229, 230-231, 232, 
234, 248, 259-265, 266, 268, 270, 275, 281, 290, 291, 292, 293, 323, 329, 331-332, 344, 347, 350, 358, 
365*, 371, 373, 386, 434, 436, 478, 543, 558, 560 

Tibullus, Albius, poet (54-19 B.c.), 60, 155, 234, 235, 252-253, 370, 407 

Tibur (Tivoli), 35, 78, 121, 155, 252, 344, 421, 454, 638 

Ticino, 49 

Tigellinus, Sophonius, favorite of Nero (?-69), 279, 282 

Tigranes, King of Armenia (fl. end of 1st century B.C.), 217 

Tigranes the Great, king of Armenia (reigned 94-56 B.c.), 528 

Tigranocerta (Sert), 528 

Tigris, 546, 627, 641 

time, measurement of, 66-67 

Timocles the Stoic (in Lucian), 496 

Timomachus of Byzantium, Greek painter (fl. Ist century B.C.), 354 

Timothy, colleague of St. Paul (1st century), 583, 590 

Timothy, The Second Epistle of Paul the Apostle to, 590 

Tingis, see Tangier 

Tinia, 7 

Tiridates, King of Armenia (fl. 1st century), 280 

Tiro, Marcus Tullius, writer and secretary to Cicero (fl. 1st century B.C.), 163 

Titus (Titus Flavius Sabinus Vespasianus), Roman emperor (40-81), 287, 288-289, 290, 291, 345, 348-349, 
351, 359, 361, 365, 375, 383, 404, 419, 533, 538, 544-545, 546, 577, 603 

Titus, Arch of, 348-349, 357, 412 

Titus, Baths of, 291, 345, 359, 375 

Titus, colleague who forsook St. Paul (1st tentury), 590 

Tiu (Tyr), 479 

toga, 70 

Toletum (Toledo), 470 

Tolosa (Toulouse), 473 

Tolstoy, Count Leo Nikolaevich, Russian novelist (1828-1910), 301, 537 

Tomb of the Lioness (at Corneto), 11 

tombs, in Etruria, 6, 7, 8, 339, 443; 

under Rome, 57, 69, 84, 226, 243, 284, 298, 334, 348, 389, 414, 443, 474; 
in Saba, 508; 
Christian, 601 

Tomi (Constanta), 232, 256-257, 301, 480 

Tom Jones (Fielding), 299 

Torah, 535-542, 547-549, 560, 567-568, 576-577, 579, 580, 581, 585-589, 591, 595, 605 

Torlonia, Villa, 454* 

Torquatus, Manlius (Caius Nonius Asprenas?), friend of Horace (fl. 1st century B.C.), 233 

Torquatus, Titus Manlius Imperiosus, dictator (fl. 363-340 B.c.), 37* 

Torso Belvedere (Apollonius of Athens), 349 

torture, 267, 270, 285, 292, 334, 395, 403, 424, 520, 534, 615, 643, 649, 651-652 

totemism, 60 

Toulouse (anc. Tolosa), 650 

town planning, 356 


trade, Etruscan, 6; 
Carthaginian, 40-41, 54, 105, 106, 107; 
under Rome, 38, 54, 77-81, 88, 90, 92, 107, 111, 116, 118, 139-140, 170, 190, 205, 211-212, 215, 218- 
219, 233, 321-322, 324-326, 328-331, 332-334, 336-337, 340-342, 362, 364-365, 399, 411, 432, 448, 
454, 455, 456, 465, 466, 470-471, 473, 474, 476, 477, 480, 482-483, 486, 487, 499, 508, 510, 514, 
520, 528-529, 532, 535, 579, 632-633, 642-644, 665, 668, 671 
trade routes, 413, 455, 508, 511-512, 529, 602, 632 632 
tragedy, 74-75, 98, 301-302, 378 
Traiana, Via, 410 
Trajan (Marcus Ulpius Nerva Trajanus), Roman emperor (52-117), 28, 97, 234, 275, 291, 299, 307, 322, 
326, 330, 335, 341, 345, 349, 361, 368, 371, 375, 387, 395, 408-413, 414, 433, 434, 436, 439, 441, 442, 
455, 456, 457, 470, 480, 499, 508, 510, 520, 521, 528, 554, 599, 628, 634, 648, 662 
Trajan, Arch of, 411 
Trajan, Baths of, 345, 375, 635 
Trajan, Column of, 411-412, 413, 442-443 
Trajan, Temple of, 411 
Tralles (Smyrna), 312, 329, 431, 504, 515, 546, 592, 603, 617, 648, 650 
Tranquillity of the Soul, On the (Seneca), 302 
Transjordania, 530 
transport, 77-78, 271, 323-6, 328, 339, 341, 411, 473, 477, 499, 668 
Transylvania, 410 
Trapezus (Trebizond), 418, 518, 520, 629 
Trasimene, Lake (anc. Trasimenus, /t. Trasimeno or Perugia), battle in 217 B.c., 49 
travel, 323-326 
treaties, violation of, 90 
Trebia (battle, 218 B.c..), 91 
Trebonius, Caius, governor and conspirator (?-43 B.c.), 197 
Treves, see Augusta Trevirorum 
tribunes, 22-25, 27, 30, 85, 114, 126, 139, 191, 213, 216 
tribute, see taxation 
tributum capitis, 220 
tributum soli, 220 
triclinium, 343, 376 
Trimalchio, 297-298, 333, 380 
Trinity, 595, 660 
Trionn, Via dei, 662 
Tripoli (anc. Tripolis), 464, 465 
Tripoli, see Oea 
Tristia (Ovid), 257-258 
Tristram Shandy (Sterne), 299 
triumphs, 82-83, 86, 119, 121, 136, 138, 170, 171, 177, 190, 206, 208, 211, 219, 271, 272, 283, 288, 291, 
348-349, 365, 381, 413, 428, 432, 466, 545, 546, 669 
Triumvirate, First, 134, 171, 174, 175-176 
Triumvirate, Second, 201-208, 531 
Troad, the, 157 
Troas, see Alexandria Troas 


Troesmis (Iglitza), 480 

Trojan War, 663 

troubadours, 255, 638 

Troy (anc. Troia, now Hissarlik), 12, 61, 74, 190, 239-240, 278, 280, 516, 522, 663 
True Word (Celsus), 606-607 

tuberculosis, 313, 504, 506 

Tullia, daughter of Cicero (fl. 1st century B.c.), 163, 165 

Tullus, Desumius, millionaire (fl. 1st century), 461 

Tullus Hostilius, third King of Rome (fl. 7th century B.c.), 13-14 
Tunis, 39, 42 

Tunisia, 105, 465 

Turanians, 528 

Turbo, Marcius Livianus, general of Trajan (fl. 2nd century), 413 
Turin, 254, 654 

Turkestan, 528 

Turkey, 513 

Turnus, 240-241, 278 

Tuscan (Etruscan) style (architecture), 18, 81, 92, 357 

Tuscany, 5, 6, 11, 666 

Tusculan Disputations (Cicero), see Disputationes Tusculanae 
Tusculum, 11, 35, 132, 162, 454 

Tutumus, 60 

Twelfth Legion, 182 

Twelve Great Gods, 7 

Twelve Tables, 23, 31-33, 72, 75, 79, 83, 99, 393, 398, 400, 401, 403 
Tyndaris, 247 

Tyne, 417, 476 

typhus, 227 

Tyre, 39, 329, 331, 373, 469, 509, 510, 534 

Tyrrha (Tireh), 6° 

Tyrrhenian (Etruscan) Sea, 6, 453 


U 


Uffizi Gallery, 348* 

Ulpian (Domitius Ulpianus), jurist (?-228), 392, 398, 405, 510, 621, 626, 634 

Umbria, 99, 253, 455 

Umbrians, 5, 12, 35, 37, 51, 122 

unemployment, under Rome, 38, 116, 176, 180, 192, 205, 213, 288, 290, 323, 326, 336, 410, 641; 
in Athens, 418 

United States, 79, 218, 372, 546, 632 

unities, Horace on, 249 

Universal History (Eusebius), 662 

Universal History (Poseidonius), 514 


universities, 465, 474, 487-489, 500, 504, 510, 515, 661 

Urals, 218 

Urban VIII (Maffeo Barberini), Pope (1568-1644), 420 

urbanization, under the Republic, 90, 111, 113, 118; 
under the Principate, 222, 237, 286, 319, 481, 498, 508-509, 510, 516; 
under the monarchy, 631, 633, 667 

urology, 313, 318 

Ursus, Flavius, friend of Statius (fl. 1st century), 335 

Ustica, 244 

usury, see moneylending 

Utica (Utique), 39, 40, 80, 106, 107, 186, 188, 189-190, 325, 418, 465 

Utrecht (anc. Trajectus), 324 


Vv 


Valentia (Valencia), 470 
Valentinian I (Flavius Valentinianus), Roman emperor in the West (321-375), 665 
Valentinus, Alexandrian heretic (fl. 160), 604 
Valerian (Caius Publius Licinius Valerianus), Roman emperor (?-260), 340, 629, 650 
Valerian Way, 78 
Valerii, Roman clan, 21, 364 
Valerius Maximus, historian (fl. 1st century), 352, 471-472 
Vandals, 358, 638, 639, 670 
Van Dyke, Sir Anthony, Flemish painter (1599-1641), 354 
Van Gogh, Vincent (1853-1890), 355 
Vardar (anc. Axius), 630 
Varro, Caius Terentius, consul and general (fl. 216 B.c.), 50 
Varro, Marcus Terentius, scholar and writer 116-26 B.c.), 60, 146, 159-160, 193, 238, 308, 379, 456, 509 
Varus, Publius Quintilius, governor (?-9 A.D.), 218, 543 
Varus, Quintilius, noble (?-42 B.c.), 203 
Vasari, Giorgio, Italian artist and biographei of artists (1511-1574), 349 
vases, see ceramics 
Vatican (hill), 12, 340, 578 
Vatican, the, 348*, 349, 350, 407 
vault, 339, 355-361, 529, 661, 671 
vehicles, 323, 341 
Veii (Isola Farnese), 6, 10, 17; 
war with (405-396 B.c.), 24, 36, 62, 344 
Velia, 455 
Velitrae (Veletri), 200 
venereal disease, 268, 313 
Veneti, 454-455 
Venetia, 454, 461 
Venice, 429, 455, 516 


Venus, 12, 61, 82, 148-149, 152, 167, 193, 204, 239, 241, 253, 254, 255, 256, 346, 468, 487, 510, 511, 548; 
Venus Genitrix, 349; 
Venus Pompeiana, 458 
Venus, Temple of, 196 
Venus and Mars, Temple of, see Pantheon 
Venus and Roma, Temple of, 421 
Venusia (Venosa), 78, 244, 455, 546 
Veratius, Lucius, slaveowner (2nd century), 404 
Verbanus, Lacus, see Maggiore, Lago 
Vercellae (Vercelli), battle in 101 B.c., 120 
Vercingetorix, Gallic chief of the Arverni (?-45 B.C.), 176-177 
Verona, 11, 78, 154, 155, 410, 429, 454, 628 
Verres, Caius Comelius, governor (?-43 B.C.), 92, 141, 462, 464 
Versailles, 345 
versification, 74, 98, 99, 155, 295; 
of Lucretius, 148, 154; 
of Catullus, 155-158; 
of Virgil, 236, 238, 243; 
of Horace, 244-248; 
of Tibullus, 253; 
of Ovid, 254, 256-258; 
of Statius, 316; 
of Martial, 317, 318; 
of Juvenal, 439 
Verulamium (St. Albans), 476 
Verus, Lucius Aurelius (Lucius Ceionius Commodus Verus), Roman emperor (127-169), 422, 426-428, 430 
Verus, Lucius, friend of Hadrian (?-138), 421, 422 
Vespasian (Titus Flavius Sabinus Vespasianus), Roman emperor (9-79), 234, 271, 284-288, 290, 301, 309, 
311, 312, 313, 322, 336, 337, 341, 345, 348, 351, 358, 361, 365, 368, 378, 383, 396, 402, 407, 409, 461, 
489, 516, 544, 546,575 
Vespillo, Quintus Lucretius (fl. 1st century), 370 
Vesta, 12, 58, 61, 518; 
House of, see Aedes Vestae; 
Temple of, 4, 635 
Vestal Virgins, 61, 63, 94, 133, 142, 199, 202, 206, 290, 348, 351, 370, 388, 397, 622; 
Palace of, see Atrium Vestae 
Vesuvius, 137, 289, 346, 352, 456, 457 
veterinarians, 313 
Vettii, House of, 352-353 
Vetulonia, 17* 
viaducts, 326 
Victor I, Roman Pope (ca. 190-198), 617 
Victor, Sextus Aurelius, writer (fl. 4th century), 641 
Victory, 627; 
Temple of, 94 
Victory Hill, see Clivus Victoriae 


Vicus Lorarius, 342 
Vicus Margaritarius, 342 
Vicus Sandalarius, 342 
Vicus Vitrarius, 342 
Vienna (anc. Vindobona), 78, 324, 346, 432, 480, 633 
Vienne, 49, 649 
Villa Item, 354 
Villanova, 5; 
culture, 5, 9; 
migrants from, 11 
villas, see mansions 
Viminal, 12*, 340, 342 
Viminal Gate, 263 
Vinci, Leonardo da, Italian artist (1452-1519), 220, 232, 356 
Vindex, Caius Julius, legate of Gallia Lugdunensis (fl. 1st century), 283, 473 
Vindobona, see Vienna 
Vindonissa (Windisch), 480 
vineyards, 320, 344, 456, 464, 473, 535, 631, 639 
Vipsania Agrippina, daughter of Agrippa (fl. 1st century B.C.), 230, 259 
Virbius (“King of the Woods”), 62 
Virgil (Publius Vergilius for Virgiliusl Maro), poet (70-19 B.c.), 3, 8, 60, 61, 74, 98, 102, 154, 155, 157, 
158, 205, 215, 225, 233, 234, 235-244, 245, 248, 250, 251, 252, 258, 278, 283, 307, 348, 382, 438, 441, 
454, 456, 625, 671 
Virgin, 236-237 
Virginia, daughter of Lucius Virginius (Sth century B.C.), 23, 72 
Virginius, Lucius, plebeian (Sth century B.C.), 23 
Virgo, 298 
Viriathus, Lusitanian leader (fl. 2nd century B.c.), 87 
Viroconium (Wroxeter), 477 
Virtue, 358; 
Temple of, 358 
Virtutibus, De (Cicero), 163* 
Visigoths, 670 
Vistula, 478 
vitalism, 507 
Vitellius (Aulus Vitellius Germanicus), Roman emperor (15-69), 268, 284-285, 287 
Vitruvius Pollio, Marcus, architect and engineer (1st century B.C.), 9, 343*, 356 
vivisection, 504-505, 506 
Voconia, lex, 224, 399 
Volga (anc. Rha), 669 
Volney, Comte de, Constantin Francois de Chasseboeuf, French skeptical author (1757-1820), 553 
Vologases III, King of Parthia (fl. 2nd century), 428 
Vologases IV, King of Parthia (?-209), 530 
Vologases V, King of Parthia (?-227?), 530 
Volscians, 15, 35, 36, 37, 326° 
Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de, French writer (1694-1778), 99, 131, 154, 225, 244, 304, 495, 497, 553 


vote buying, 128-129, 192 

vows, 64-65, 311, 606 

Vulcan, 59, 63 

Vulci, 9 

Vulso, Cnaeus Manlius, general (fl. 2nd century B.C.), 88 


WwW 


wages, 111, 112, 632, 642-643 
Walden Pond, 609 
Wales, 36, 73, 475, 477 
Wall Street, 340 
war, 24, 80, 81, 83, 85, 86, 90, 91, 96, 193, 198, 232, 233, 242, 253, 255, 261, 301, 310, 330, 336-337, 387, 
424, 478, 602, 622, 632, 636, 641, 650, 665, 666, 667 
War of the Mercenaries, 46 
Wars of the Jews, The (Josephus), 546 
Washington, D. C, 356 
water clock, see clepsydra 
watering places, 133, 324, 377, 456, 477, 664 
water supply, of Rome, 220, 281, 326-328, 343; 
in Italian cities, 461; 
in Syria, 511, 512; 
in Smyrna, 515 
Watt, James, Scottish inventor (1736-1819), 504 
Watteau, Jean Antoine, French painter (1684-1721), 351 
wealth, 88-89, 90, 91, 95, 108, 118, 128, 130-134, 212, 221, 337, 339, 391, 399, 448, 483, 510-512, 514, 
631-633, 657, 667 
weapons, 33, 77, 106-107, 322, 328* 
weddings, 223, 379 
weights, 78 
West, the, 154, 188, 203, 208, 234, 251, 283, 329, 331, 366, 389, 392, 406, 420, 463, 473, 475, 481, 512, 
529, 603, 605, 612, 616-617, 629, 640, 644, 654, 657, 661, 665, 666, 669, 670, 671 
Westminster Hall, 635 
Wieland, Christopher Martin, German poet and novelist (1733-1813), 553 
Winchester (anc. Venta Belgarum), 477 
Winckelmann, Johann Joachim, German archeologist and art historian (1717-1768), 349 
Wisdom of Solomon, Book of the, 540, 541, 589 
Wissowa, George, German classical philologist (1859-1931), 504* 
witchcraft, 526, 559 
Wodin (Odin), 479 
Wolfenbiittel Fragments (Reimarus), 553 
Wolf of the Capitol, 82 
woman, in Etruria, 7, 18; 
in Carthage, 41; 


in early Rome, 18, 57-58, 89-90, 99; 

in the later Republic, 134-135; 

under the Principate, 222-224, 300-301, 313, 368, 369-373, 378, 395-396, 399-400, 438, 485, 505, 596- 

597; 

under the monarchy, 634, 636; 

in Germany, 478-479; 

in Parthia, 529; 

Paul and Christianity on, 590, 596-597, 601 
Wordsworth, William, English poet (1770-1850), 147 
works, good, 589, 663 
wrestling, in Etruria, 7; 

in Rome, 382 
writing materials, 73 


Xanten (anc. Colonia Trajana), 176 

Xantho (in Philodemus), 510 

Xanthus, 203, 513 

Xenophon, Athenian historian and general (435?-355?), 132, 520, 636 


Y 


Yabne, see Jamnia 

Yahveh, 390, 529, 533, 534, 535, 540, 543, 558, 567, 604, 605, 607, 614, 615 
Yarhibol, 511 

Yemen, see Arabia Felix 

York (anc. Eboracum), 78, 477, 622, 653 

Youth Games, see ludi iuvenales 

Yugoslavia, 480 


Zadok, Jewish founder of the Sadducees, 536 

Zaleucus, Greek lawgiver (fl. 660 B.C.), 32 

Zama (battle of, 202 B.c.), 49, 53, 85, 91, 92, 105 

Zebedee, father of apostles James and John (1st century), 563, 577 

Zela, battle in 47 B.c., 188 

Zeno, Greek Stoic philosopher (336?-264? B.c.), 154*, 196, 249, 304, 346, 421, 455, 514 
Zenobia, Septimia, Queen of Palmyra (?-after 272), 454, 630, 633, 636*, 638, 669 
Zenodorus, Greek sculptor (fl. 1st century), 342, 351, 473 


Zenophila (in Meleager), 509 
Zephyrinus, Roman Pope (ca. 198-ca. 218), 617 
Zerubbabel, Hebrew prince (fl. 520 B.c.), 533 
Zeugma, 512 
Zeus, 61, 63, 353, 300, 487, 495-496; 
Zeus Panhellenicos, 418; 
Zeus the Olympian, 418 
Zeus, 461 
Zeus (Pheidias), 486 
Zeuxis, Greek painter (fl. 430 B.c.), 351 
Zion, 535 
zodiac, 298 
Zola, Emile, French novelist (1840-1902), 412 
zoological gardens, 384 
Zoroastrianism, 524-525, 529-530, 537, 540, 558, 595, 596, 600*, 606, 639, 654; see also Mithras 
Zosimus, Greek historian (fl. 5th century), 663 
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TO ETHEL, GORDON, AND JIM 


To the Reader 


THIS book aims to give as full and fair an account of medieval civilization from 
A.D. 325 to 1300, as space and prejudice will permit. Its method is integral 
history—the presentation of all phases of a culture or an age in one total picture 
and narrative. The obligation to cover the economic, political, legal, military, 
moral, social, religious, educational, scientific, medical, philosophic, literary, 
and artistic aspects of four distinct civilizations—Byzantine, Islamic, Judaic, and 
West European—has made unification and brevity difficult. The meeting and 
conflict of the four cultures in the Crusades provides a measure of unity; and the 
tired reader, appalled by the length of the book, may find some consolation in 
learning that the original manuscript was half again longer than the present text.' 
Nothing has been retained except what seemed necessary to the proper 
understanding of the period, or to the life and color of the tale. Nevertheless 
certain recondite passages, indicated by reduced type, may be omitted by the 
general reader without mortal injury. 

These two volumes constitute Part IV of a history of civilization. Part I, Our 
Oriental Heritage (1935), reviewed the history of Egypt and the Near East to 
their conquest by Alexander about 330 B.c., and of India, China, and Japan to the 
present century. Part I, The Life of Greece (1939), recorded the career and 
culture of Hellas and the Near East to the Roman Conquest of Greece in 146 B.c. 
Part III, Caesar and Christ (1944), surveyed the history of Rome and 
Christianity from their beginnings, and of the Near East from 146 B.c., to the 
Council of Nicaea in A.D. 325. This book continues the study of the white man’s 
life to the death of Dante in 1321. Part V, The Renaissance and the Reformation, 
covering the period from 1321 to 1648, should appear in 1955; and Part VI, The 
Age of Reason, carrying the story to our own time, should be ready by 1960. 
This will bring the author so close to senility that he must forgo the privilege of 
applying the integral method to the two Americas. 

Each of these volumes is designed as an independent unit, but readers familiar 
with Caesar and Christ will find it easier to pick up the threads of the present 
narrative. Chronology compels us to begin with those facets of the quadripartite 
medieval civilization which are most remote from our normal interest—the 
Byzantine and the Islamic. The Christian reader will be surprised by the space 
given to the Moslem culture, and the Moslem scholar will mourn the brevity 
with which the brilliant civilization of medieval Islam has here been 


summarized. A persistent effort has been made to be impartial, to see each faith 
and culture from its own point of view. But prejudice has survived, if only in the 
selection of material and the allotment of space. The mind, like the body, is 
imprisoned in its skin. 

The manuscript has been written three times, and each rewriting has 
discovered errors. Many must still remain; the improvement of the part is 
sacrificed to the completion of the whole. The correction of errors will be 
welcomed. 

Grateful acknowledgment is due to Dr. Use Lichtenstadter, of the Asia 
Institute of New York, for reading the pages on Islamic civilization; to Dr. 
Bernard Mandelbaum, of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, for 
reviewing the pages on medieval Jewry; to Professor Lynn Thorndike, of 
Columbia University, for the use of his translation of a passage from Alexander 
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CHAPTER I 
Julian the Apostate 
332-63 


I. THE LEGACY OF CONSTANTINE 


IN the year 335 the Emperor Constantine, feeling the nearness of death, called 
his sons and nephews to his side, and divided among them, with the folly of 
fondness, the government of the immense Empire that he had won. To his eldest 
son, Constantine I, he assigned the West—Britain, Gaul, and Spain; to his son 
Constantius, the East—Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt; to his youngest son, 
Constans, North Africa, Italy, Illyricum, and Thrace, including the new and old 
capitals—Constantinople and Rome; and to two nephews Armenia, Macedonia, 
and Greece. The first Christian Emperor had spent his life, and many another, in 
restoring the monarchy, and unifying the faith, of the Roman Empire; his death 
(337) risked all. He had a hard choice: his rule had not acquired the sanctity of 
time, and could not ensure the peaceable succession of a sole heir; divided 
government seemed a lesser evil than civil war. 

Civil war came none the less, and assassination simplified the scene. The 
army rejected the authority of any but Constantine’s sons; all other male 
relatives of the dead Emperor were murdered, except his nephews Gallus and 
Julian; Gallus was ill, and gave promise of an early death; Julian was five, and 
perhaps the charm of his age softened the heart of Constantius, whom tradition 
and Ammianus credited with these crimes.' Constantius renewed with Persia that 
ancient war between East and West which had never really ceased since 
Marathon, and allowed his brothers to eliminate one another in fraternal strife. 
Left sole Emperor (353), he returned to Constantinople, and governed the 
reunified realm with dour integrity and devoted incompetence, too suspicious to 
be happy, too cruel to be loved, too vain to be great. 

The city that Constantine had called Nova Roma, but which even in his 
lifetime had taken his name, had been founded on the Bosporus by Greek 
colonists about 657 B.c. For almost a thousand years it had been known as 
Byzantium; and Byzantine would persist as a label for its civilization and its art. 
No site on earth could have surpassed it for a capital; at Tilsit, in 1807, Napoleon 


would call it the empire of the world, and would refuse to yield it to a Russia 
fated by the direction of her rivers to long for its control. Here at any moment 
the ruling power could close a main door between East and West; here the 
commerce of continents would congregate, and deposit the products of a 
hundred states; here an army might stand poised to drive back the gentlemen of 
Persia, the Huns of the East, the Slavs of the North, and the barbarians of the 
West. The rushing waters provided defense on every side but one, which could 
be strongly walled; and in the Golden Horn—a quiet inlet of the Bosporus—war 
fleets and merchantmen might find a haven from attack or storm. The Greeks 
called the inlet Keras, horn, possibly from its shape; golden was later added to 
suggest the wealth brought to this port in fish and grain and trade. Here, amid a 
population predominantly Christian, and long inured to Oriental monarchy and 
pomp, the Christian emperor might enjoy the public support withheld by Rome’s 
proud Senate and pagan populace. For a thousand years the Roman Empire 
would here survive the barbarian floods that were to inundate Rome; Goths, 
Huns, Vandals, Avars, Persians, Arabs, Bulgarians, Russians would threaten the 
new capital in turn and fail; only once in that millennium would Constantinople 
be captured—by Christian Crusaders loving gold a little better than the cross. 
For eight centuries after Mohammed it would hold back the Moslem tide that 
would sweep over Asia, Africa, and Spain. Here beyond all expectation Greek 
civilization would display a saving continuity, tenaciously preserve its ancient 
treasures, and transmit them at last to Renaissance Italy and the Western world. 

In November 324 Constantine the Great led his aides, engineers, and priests 
from the harbor of Byzantium across the surrounding hills to trace the 
boundaries of his contemplated capital. Some marveled that he took in so much, 
but “I shall advance,” he said, “till He, the invisible God who marches before 
me, thinks proper to stop.”* He left no deed undone, no word unsaid, that could 
give to his plan, as to his state, a deep support in the religious sentiments of the 
people and in the loyalty of the Christian Church. 

“In obedience to the command of God,”” he brought in thousands of workmen 
and artists to raise city walls, fortifications, administrative buildings, palaces, 
and homes; he adorned the squares and streets with fountains and porticoes, and 
with famous sculptures conscripted impartially from a hundred cities in his 
realm; and to divert the turbulence of the populace he provided an ornate and 
spacious hippodrome where the public passion for games and gambling might 
vent itself on a scale paralleled only in degenerating Rome. The New Rome was 
dedicated as capital of the Eastern Empire on May 11, 330—a day that was 
thereafter annually celebrated with imposing ceremony. Paganism was officially 
ended; the Middle Ages of triumphant faith were, so to speak, officially begun. 


The East had won its spiritual battle against the physically victorious West, and 
would rule the Western soul for a thousand years. 

Within two centuries of its establishment as a capital, Constantinople became, 
and for ten centuries remained, the richest, most beautiful, and most civilized 
City in the world. In 337 it contained some 50,000 people; in 400 some 100,000; 
in 500 almost a million.* An official document (c. 450) lists five imperial 
palaces, six palaces for the ladies of the court, three for high dignitaries, 4388 
mansions, 322 streets, 52 porticoes; add to these a thousand shops, a hundred 
places of amusement, sumptuous baths, brilliantly ornamented churches, and 
magnificent squares that were veritable museums of the art of the classic world.” 
On the second of the hills that lifted the city above its encompassing waters lay 
the Forum of Constantine, an elliptical space entered under a triumphal arch at 
either end; porticoes and statuary formed its circumference; on the north side 
stood a stately senate house; at the center rose a famous porphyry pillar, 120 feet 
high, crowned with the figure of Apollo, and ascribed to Pheidias himself.' 

From the Forum a broad Mese or Middle Way, lined with palaces and shops, 
and shaded with colonnades, led westward through the city to the Augusteum, a 
plaza a thousand by three hundred feet, named after Constantine’s mother 
Helena as Augusta. At the north end of this square rose the first form of St. 
Sophia—Church of the Holy Wisdom; on the east side was a second senate 
chamber; on the south stood the main palace of the emperor, and the gigantic 
public Baths of Zeuxippus, containing hundreds of statues in marble or bronze; 
at the west end a vaulted monument—the Milion or Milestone—marked the 
point from which radiated the many magnificent roads (some still functioning) 
that bound the provinces to the capital. Here, too, on the west of the Augusteum, 
lay the great Hippodrome. Between this and St. Sophia the imperial or Sacred 
Palace spread, a complex structure of marble surrounded by 150 acres of gardens 
and porticoes. Here and there and in the suburbs were the mansions of the 
aristocracy. In the narrow, crooked, congested side streets were the shops of the 
tradesmen, and the homes or tenements of the populace. At its western terminus 
the Middle Way opened through the “Golden Gate”—in the Wall of Constantine 
—upon the Sea of Marmora. Palaces lined the three shores, and trembled with 
reflected glory in the waves. 

The population of the city was mainly Roman at the top, and for the rest 
overwhelmingly Greek. All alike called themselves Roman. While the language 
of the state was Latin, Greek remained the speech of the people, and, by the 
seventh century, displaced Latin even in government. Below the great officials 
and the senators was an aristocracy of landowners dwelling now in the city, now 
on their country estates. Scorned by these, but rivaling them in wealth, were the 


merchants who exchanged the goods of Constantinople and its hinterland for 
those of the world; below these, a swelling bureaucracy of governmental 
employees; below these the shopkeepers and master workmen of a hundred 
trades; below these a mass of formally free labor, voteless and riotous, normally 
disciplined by hunger and police, and bribed to peace by races, games, and a 
daily dole totaling 80,000 measures of grain or loaves of bread. At the bottom, as 
everywhere in the Empire, were slaves, less numerous than in Caesar’s Rome, 
and more humanely treated through the legislation of Constantine and the 
mitigating influence of the Church.° 

Periodically the free population rose from its toil to crowd the Hippodrome. 
There, in an amphitheater 560 feet long and 380 wide, seats accommodated from 
30,000 to 70,000 spectators;’ these were protected from the arena by an elliptical 
moat; and between the games they might walk under a shaded and marble-railed 
promenade 2766 feet long.® Statuary lined the spina or backbone of the course— 
a low wall that ran along the middle length of the arena from goal to goal. At the 
center of the spina stood an obelisk of Thothmes II, brought from Egypt; to the 
south rose a pillar of three intertwined bronze serpents, originally raised at 
Delphi to commemorate the victory of Plataea (479 B.c.); these two monuments 
still stand. The emperor’s box, the Kathisma, was adorned in the fifth century 
with four horses in gilded bronze, an ancient work of Lysippus. In this 
Hippodrome the great national festivals were celebrated with processions, 
athletic contests, acrobatics, animal hunts and fights, and exhibitions of exotic 
beasts and birds. Greek tradition and Christian sentiment combined to make the 
amusements of Constantinople less cruel than those of Rome; we hear of no 
gladiatorial combats in the new capital. Nevertheless, the twenty-four horse and 
chariot races that usually dominated the program provided all the excitement that 
had marked a Roman holiday. Jockeys and charioteers were divided into Blues, 
Greens, Reds, and Whites, according to their employers and their garb; the 
spectators—and indeed the whole population of the city—divided likewise; and 
the principal fashions—the Blues and Greens—fought with throats in the 
Hippodrome and occasionally with knives in the streets. Only at the games could 
the populace voice its feelings; there it claimed the right to ask favors of the 
ruler, to demand reforms, to denounce oppressive officials, sometimes to berate 
the emperor himself as he sat secure in his exalted seat, from which he had a 
guarded exit to his palace. 

Otherwise the populace was politically impotent. The Constantinian 
Constitution, continuing Diocletian’s, was frankly monarchical. The two senates 
—at Constantinople and at Rome—could deliberate, legislate, adjudicate; but 
always subject to the imperial veto; their legislative functions were largely 


appropriated by the ruler’s advisory council, the sacrum consistorium principis. 
The emperor himself could legislate by simple decree, and his will was the 
supreme law. In the view of the emperors, democracy had failed; it had been 
destroyed by the Empire that it had helped to win; it could rule a city, perhaps, 
but not a hundred varied states; it had carried liberty into license, and license 
into chaos, until its class and civil war had threatened the economic and political 
life of the entire Mediterranean world. Diocletian and Constantine concluded 
that order could be restored only by restricting higher offices to an aristocracy of 
patrician counts (comites) and dukes (duces), recruited not by birth but through 
appointment by an emperor who possessed full responsibility and power, and 
was Clothed with all the awesome prestige of ceremonial inaccessibility, Oriental 
pomp, and ecclesiastical coronation, sanctification, and support. Perhaps the 
system was warranted by the situation; but it left no check upon the ruler except 
the advice of complaisant aides and the fear of sudden death. It created a 
remarkably efficient administrative and judicial organization, and kept the 
Byzantine Empire in existence for a millennium; but at the cost of political 
stagnation, public atrophy, court conspiracies, eunuch intrigues, wars of 
succession, and a score of palace revolutions that gave the throne occasionally to 
competence, seldom to integrity, too often to an unscrupulous adventurer, an 
oligarchic cabal, or an imperial fool. 


II. CHRISTIANS AND PAGANS 


In this Mediterranean world of the fourth century, where the state depended 
so much on religion, ecclesiastical affairs were in such turmoil that government 
felt called upon to interfere even in the mysteries of theology. The great debate 
between Athanasius and Arius had not ended with the Council of Nicaea (325). 
Many bishops—in the East a majority°—still openly or secretly sided with 
Arius; i.e., they considered Christ the Son of God, but neither consubstantial nor 
coeternal with the Father. Constantine himself, after accepting the Council’s 
decree, and banishing Arius, invited him to a personal conference (331), could 
find no heresy in him, and recommended the restoration of Arius and the Arians 
to their churches, Athanasius protested; a council of Eastern bishops at Tyre 
deposed him from his Alexandrian see (335); and for two years he lived as an 
exile in Gaul. Arius again visited Constantine, and professed adherence to the 
Nicene Creed, with subtle reservations that an emperor could not be expected to 
understand. Constantine believed him, and bade Alexander, Patriarch of 


Constantinople, receive him into communion. The ecclesiastical historian 
Socrates here tells a painful tale: 


It was then Saturday, and Arius was expecting to assemble with the congregation on the day 
following; but Divine retribution overtook his daring criminality. For going out from the imperial 
palace ... and approaching the porphyry pillar in the Forum of Constantine, a terror seized him, 
accompanied by violent relaxation of his bowels. ... Together with the evacuations his bowels 
protruded, followed by a copious hemorrhage, and the descent of the smaller intestine; moreover, 
portions of his spleen and his liver were eliminated in the effusion of blood, so that he almost 


immediately died. 


Hearing of this timely purge, Constantine began to wonder whether Arius had 
not been a heretic after all. But when the Emperor himself died, in the following 
year, he received the rites of baptism from his friend and counselor Eusebius, 
Bishop of Nicomedia, an Arian. 

Constantius took theology more seriously than his father. He made his own 
inquiry into the paternity of Jesus, adopted the Arian view, and felt a moral 
obligation to enforce it upon all Christendom. Athanasius, who had returned to 
his see after Constantine’s death, was again expelled (339); church councils, 
called and dominated by the new Emperor, affirmed merely the likeness, not the 
consubstantiality, of Christ with the Father; ecclesiastics loyal to the Nicene 
Creed were removed from their churches, sometimes by the violence of mobs; 
for half a century it seemed that Christianity would be Unitarian, and abandon 
the divinity of Christ. In those bitter days Athanasius spoke of himself as solus 
contra mundum; all the powers of the state were opposed to him, and even his 
Alexandrian congregation turned against him. Five times he fled from his see, 
often in peril of his life, and wandered in alien lands; through half a century 
(323-73) he fought with patient diplomacy and eloquent vituperation for the 
creed as it had been defined under his leadership at Nicaea; he stood firm even 
when Pope Liberius gave in. To him, above all, the Church owes her doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

Athanasius laid his case before Pope Julius I (340). Julius restored him to his 
see; but a council of Eastern bishops at Antioch (341) denied the Pope’s 
jurisdiction, and named Gregory, an Arian, as bishop of Alexandria. When 
Gregory reached the city the rival factions broke into murderous riots, killing 
many; and Athanasius, to end the bloodshed, withdrew (342).'' In 
Constantinople a similar contest raged; when Constantius ordered the 
replacement of the orthodox patriot Paul by the Arian Macedonius, a crowd of 
Paul’s supporters resisted the soldiery, and three thousand persons lost their 
lives. Probably more Christians were slaughtered by Christians in these two 


years (342-3) than by all the persecutions of Christians by pagans in the history 
of Rome. 

Christians divided on almost every point but one—that the pagan temples 
should be closed, their property confiscated, and the same weapons of the state 
used against them and their worshipers that had formerly assailed Christianity.’ 
Constantine had discouraged, but not forbidden, pagan sacrifices and 
ceremonies; Constans forbade them on pain of death; Constantius ordered all 
pagan temples in the Empire closed, and all pagan rituals to cease. Those who 
disobeyed were to forfeit their property and their lives; and these penalties were 
extended to provincial governors neglecting to enforce the decree.’ 
Nevertheless, pagan isles remained in the spreading Christian sea. The older 
cities—Athens, Antioch, Smyrna, Alexandria, Rome—had a large sprinkling of 
pagans, above all among the aristocracy and in the schools. In Olympia the 
games continued till Theodosius I (379-95); in Eleusis the Mysteries were 
celebrated till Alaric destroyed the temple there in 396; and the schools of 
Athens continued to transmit, with mollifying interpretations, the doctrines of 
Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno. (Epicurus was outlawed, and became a synonym for 
atheist.) Constantine and his son continued the salaries of the scholarchs and 
professors who loosely constituted the University of Athens; lawyers and orators 
still flocked there to learn the tricks of rhetoric; and pagan sophists—teachers of 
wisdom—offered their wares to any who could pay. All Athens was fond and 
proud of Prohaeresius, who had come there as a poor youth, had shared one bed 
and cloak with another student, had risen to the official chair of rhetoric, and at 
eighty-seven was still so handsome, vigorous, and eloquent that his pupil 
Eunapius regarded him as “an ageless and immortal god.”"* 

But the leading sophist of the fourth century was Libanius. Born at Antioch 
(314), he had torn himself away from a fond mother to go and study at Athens; 
offered a rich heiress as wife if he would stay, he declared that he would decline 
the hand of a goddess just to see the smoke of Athens.’° He used his teachers 
there as stimuli, not oracles; and amid a maze of professors and schools he 
educated himself. After lecturing for a time at Constantinople and Nicomedia, he 
returned to Antioch (354), and set up a school that for forty years was the most 
frequented and renowned in the Empire; his fame (he assures us) was so great 
that his exordiums were sung in the streets.'° Ammianus Marcellinus, St. John 
Chrysostom, and St. Basil were among his pupils. He enjoyed the favor of 
Christian princes, though he spoke and wrote in defense of paganism and offered 
sacrifice in the temples. When the bakers of Antioch went on strike he was 
chosen by both sides as arbitrator; when Antioch revolted against Theodosius I 
he was named by the chastened city to plead its cause before the Emperor.'’ He 


survived by almost a generation the assassination of his friend Julian, and the 
collapse of the pagan revival. 

Fourth-century paganism took many forms: Mithraism, Neoplatonism, 
Stoicism, Cynicism, and the local cults of municipal or rustic gods. Mithraism 
had lost ground, but Neoplatonism was still a power in religion and philosophy. 
Those doctrines to which Plotinus had given a shadowy form—of a triune spirit 
binding all reality, of a Logos or intermediary deity who had done the work of 
creation, of soul as divine and matter as flesh and evil, of spheres of existence 
along whose invisible stairs the soul had fallen from God to man and might 
ascend from man to God—these mystic ideas left their mark on the apostles Paul 
and John, had many imitators among the Christians, and molded many Christian 
heresies.‘ In Iamblichus of Syrian Chalcis miracle was added to mystery in 
Neoplatonic philosophy: the mystic not only saw things unseen by sense, but— 
by touching God in ecstasy—he acquired divine powers of magic and divination. 
Iamblichus’ disciple, Maximus of Tyre, combined the claim to mystic faculties 
with a devout and eloquent paganism that conquered Julian. Said Maximus, 
defending against Christian scorn the use of idols in pagan worship, 


God the father and the fashioner of all that is, older than the sun or sky, greater than time and 
eternity and all the flow of being, is unnamable by any lawgiver, unutterable by any voice, not to 
be seen by any eye. But we, being unable to apprehend His essence, use the help of sounds and 
names and pictures, of beaten gold and ivory and silver, of plants and rivers, torrents and 
mountain peaks, yearning for the knowledge of Him, and in our weakness naming after His 
nature all that is beautiful in this world. ... If a Greek is stirred to the remembrance of God by the 


art of Pheidias, or an Egyptian by worshiping animals, or another man by a river or a fire, I have 
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no anger for their divergences; only let them note, let them remember, let them love. 

It was in part the eloquence of Libanius and Maximus that won Julian from 
Christianity to paganism. When their pupil reached the throne Maximus rushed 
to Constantinople, and Libanius raised in Antioch a song of triumph and joy: 
“Behold us verily restored to life; a breath of happiness passes over all the earth, 
while a veritable god, under the appearance of a man, governs the world.” 


Il. THE NEW CAESAR 


Flavius Claudius Iulianus was born in the purple at Constantinople in 332, 
nephew of Constantine. His father, his eldest brother, and most of his cousins 
were slain in the massacre that inaugurated the reign of Constantine’s sons. He 
was sent to Nicomedia to be educated by its Bishop Eusebius; he received an 
overdose of Christian theology, and gave signs of becoming a saint. At seven he 


began to study classical literature with Mardonius; the old eunuch’s enthusiasm 
for Homer and Hesiod passed down to his pupil, and Julian entered with wonder 
and delight into the bright and poetic world of Greek mythology. 

In 341, for reasons now unknown, Julian and his brother Gallus were 
banished to Cappadocia, and were for six years practically imprisoned in the 
castle of Macellum. Released, Julian was for a time allowed to live in 
Constantinople; but his youthful vivacity, sincerity, and wit made him too 
popular for the Emperor’s peace of mind. He was again sent to Nicomedia, 
where he took up the study of philosophy. He wanted to attend the lectures of 
Libanius there, but was forbidden; however, he arranged to have full notes of the 
master’s discourses brought to him. He was now a handsome and impressionable 
lad of seventeen, ripe for the dangerous fascination of philosophy. And while 
philosophy and free speculation came to him in all their lure, Christianity was 
presented to him as at once a system of unquestionable dogma and a Church torn 
with scandal and schism by the Arian dispute and the mutual excommunications 
of East and West. 

In 351 Gallus was created Caesar—i.e., heir apparent to the throne—and took 
up the task of government at Antioch. Safe for a while from imperial suspicion, 
Julian wandered from Nicomedia to Pergamum to Ephesus, studying philosophy 
under Edesius, Maximus, and Chrysanthius, who completed his secret 
conversion to paganism. Suddenly in 354 Constantius summoned both Gallus 
and Julian to Milan, where he was holding court. Gallus had overreached his 
authority, and had ruled the Asiatic provinces with a despotic cruelty that 
shocked even Constantius. Tried before the Emperor, he was convicted of 
various offenses, and was summarily beheaded. Julian was kept under guard for 
several months in Italy; at last he convinced a suspicious monarch that politics 
had never entered his head, and that his one interest was in philosophy. Relieved 
to find that he had only a philosopher to deal with, Constantius banished him to 
Athens (355). Having expected death, Julian easily reconciled himself to an exile 
that placed him at the fountainhead of pagan learning, religion, and thought. 

Six happy months he spent there studying in the groves that had heard Plato’s 
voice, making friends with Themistius and other immortal and forgotten 
philosophers, pleasing them with his eagerness to learn, and charming the 
citizens with the grace and modesty of his conduct. He compared these polished 
pagans, heirs of a millennium of culture, with the grave theologians who had 
surrounded him in Nicomedia, or those pious statesmen who had thought it 
necessary to kill his father, his brothers, and so many more; and he concluded 
that there were no beasts more ferocious than Christians.*’ He wept when he 
heard of famous temples overthrown, of pagan priests proscribed, of their 


property distributed to eunuchs and partisans.”” It was probably at this time that 
in cautious privacy he accepted initiation into the Mysteries at Eleusis. The 
morals of paganism condoned the dissembling of his apostasy. His friends and 
teachers, who shared his secret, could hardly consent to his revealing it; they 
knew that Constantius would crown him with inopportune martyrdom, and they 
looked forward to the time when their protégé would inherit the throne, and 
restore their emoluments and their gods. For ten years Julian conformed in all 
externals to the Christian worship, and even read the Scriptures publicly in 
church.** 

Amid all this apprehensive concealment a second summons came to present 
himself before the Emperor at Milan. He hardly dared go; but word was 
conveyed to him from the Empress Eusebia that she had promoted his cause at 
court, and that he had nothing to fear. To his astonishment Constantius gave him 
his sister Helena in marriage, conferred upon him the title of Caesar, and 
assigned to him the government of Gaul (355). The shy young celibate, who had 
come dressed in the cloak of a philosopher, adopted uncomfortably the uniform 
of a general and the duties of matrimony. It must have further embarrassed him 
to learn that the Germans, taking advantage of the civil wars that had almost 
destroyed the military power of the Empire in the West, had invaded the Roman 
provinces on the Rhine, defeated a Roman army, sacked the old Roman colonia 
of Cologne, taken forty-four other towns, captured all Alsace, and advanced 
forty miles into Gaul. Faced with this new crisis, Constantius called upon the lad 
whom he both suspected and despised to metamorphose himself at once into an 
administrator and a warrior. He gave Julian a guard of 360 men, commissioned 
him to reorganize the army of Gaul, and sent him over the Alps. 

Julian spent the winter at Vienne on the Rhone, training himself with military 
exercises, and zealously studying the art of war. In the spring of 356 he collected 
an army at Reims, drove back the German invaders, and recaptured Cologne. 
Besieged at Sens by the Alemanni—the tribe that gave a name to Germany—he 
repulsed their attacks for thirty days, managed to secure food for the population 
and his troops, and outwore the patience of the enemy. Moving south, he met the 
main army of the Alemanni near Strasbourg, formed his men into a crescent 
wedge, and with brilliant tactics and personal bravery led them to a decisive 
victory over forces far outnumbering his own.** Gaul breathed more freely; but 
in the north the Salian Franks still ravaged the valley of the Meuse. Julian 
marched against them, defeated them, forced them back over the Rhine, and 
returned in triumph to Paris, the provincial capital. The grateful Gauls hailed the 
young Caesar as another Julius, and his soldiers already voiced their hopes that 
he would soon be emperor. 


He remained five years in Gaul, repeopling devastated lands, reorganizing the 
Rhine defenses, checking economic exploitation and political corruption, 
restoring the prosperity of the province and the solvency of the government, and 
at the same time reducing taxes. Men marveled that this meditative youth, so 
lately torn from his books, had transformed himself as if by magic into a general, 
a statesman, and a just but humane judge.*’ He established the principle that an 
accused person should be accounted innocent till proved guilty. Numerius, a 
former governor of Gallia Narbonensis, was charged with embezzlement; he 
denied the charge, and could not be confuted at any point. The judge Delfidius, 
exasperated by lack of proofs, cried out: “Can anyone, most mighty Caesar, ever 
be found guilty if it be enough to deny the charge?” To which Julian replied: 
“Can anyone be proved innocent if it be enough to have accused him?” “And 
this,” says Ammianus, “was one of many instances of his humanity.””° 

His reforms made him enemies. Officials who feared his scrutiny, or envied 
his popularity, sent to Constantius secret accusations to the effect that Julian was 
planning to seize the imperial throne. Julian countered by writing a fulsome 
panegyric of the Emperor. Constantius, still suspicious, recalled the Gallic 
prefect Sallust, who had co-operated loyally with Julian. If we may believe 
Ammianus, the Empress Eusebia, childless and jealous, bribed attendants to give 
Julian’s wife an abortifacient whenever she was with child; when, nevertheless, 
Helena bore a son, the midwife cut its navel string so near the body that the child 
bled to death.*” Amid all these worries Julian received from Constantius (360) a 
command to send the best elements of his Gallic army to join in the war against 
Persia. 

Constantius was not unjustified. Shapur II had demanded the return of 
Mesopotamia and Armenia (358); when Constantius refused, Shapur besieged 
and captured Amida (now Diyarbekir in Turkish Kurdistan). Constantius took 
the field against him, and ordered Julian to turn over to the imperial legates, for 
the campaign in Asia, 300 men from each Gallic regiment. Julian protested that 
these troops had enlisted on the understanding that they would not be asked to 
serve beyond the Alps; and he warned that Gaul would not be safe should her 
army be so depleted. (Six years later the Germans successfully invaded Gaul.) 
Nevertheless, he ordered his soldiers to obey the legates. The soldiers refused, 
surrounded Julian’s palace, acclaimed him Augustus—i.e., Emperor—and 
begged him to keep them in Gaul. He again counseled obedience; they persisted; 
Julian, feeling, like an earlier Caesar, that the die was cast, accepted the imperial 
title, and prepared to fight for the Empire and his life. The army that had refused 
to leave Gaul now pledged itself to march to Constantinople and seat Julian on 
the throne. 


Constantius was in Cilicia when news reached him of the revolt. For another 
year he fought Persia, risking his throne to protect his country; then, having 
signed a truce with Shapur, he marched his legions westward to meet his cousin. 
Julian advanced with a small force. He stopped for a while at Sirmium (near 
Belgrade), and there at last proclaimed his paganism to the world. To Maximus 
he wrote enthusiastically: “We now publicly adore the gods, and all the army 
that followed me is devoted to their worship.”*® Good fortune rescued him from 
a precarious position: in November 361 Constantius died of a fever near Tarsus, 
in the forty-fifth year of his age. A month later Julian entered Constantinople, 
ascended the throne without opposition, and presided with all the appearance of 
a loving cousin over Constantius’ funeral. 


IV. THE PAGAN EMPEROR 
Julian was now thirty-one. Ammianus, who saw him often, describes him as 


of medium stature. His hair lay smooth as if it had been combed; and his beard was shaggy and 
trained to a point; his eyes were bright and full of fire, bespeaking the keenness of his mind. His 
eyebrows fine, his nose perfectly straight, his mouth a bit large, with full lower lip; his neck thick 


and bent, his shoulders large and broad. From his head to his fingertips he was well proportioned, 


and therefore was strong and a good runner.°? 


His self-portrait is not so flattering: 


Though nature did not make my face any too handsome, nor give it the bloom of youth, I 
myself out of sheer perversity added to it this long beard. ... I put up with the lice that scamper 


about in it as though it were a thicket for wild beasts. ... My head is disheveled; I seldom cut my 
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hair or my nails, and my fingers are nearly always black with in 

He prided himself on maintaining the simplicity of a philosopher amid the 
luxuries of the court. He rid himself at once of the eunuchs, barbers, and spies 
that had served Constantius. His young wife having died, he resolved not to 
marry again, and so needed no eunuch; one barber, he felt, could take care of the 
whole palace staff; as for cooks, he ate only the plainest foods, which anyone 
could prepare.*' This pagan lived and dressed like a monk. Apparently he knew 
no woman carnally after the death of his wife. He slept on a hard pallet in an 
unheated room; he kept all his chambers unheated throughout the winter “to 
accustom myself to bear the cold.” He had no taste for amusements. He shunned 
the theater with its libidinous pantomimes, and offended the populace by staying 
away from the Hippodrome; on solemn festivals he attended for a while, but 


finding one race like another, he soon withdrew. At first the people were 
impressed by his virtues, his asceticism, his devotion to the chores and crises of 
government; they compared him to Trajan as a general, to Antoninus Pius as a 
saint, to Marcus Aurelius as a philosopher-king.*’ We are surprised to see how 
readily this young pagan was accepted by a city and an Empire that for a 
generation had known none but Christian emperors. 

He pleased the Byzantine Senate by his modest observance of its traditions 
and prerogatives. He rose from his seat to greet the consuls, and in general 
played the Augustan game of holding himself a servant and delegate of the 
senators and the people. When, inadvertently, he infringed a senatorial privilege, 
he fined himself ten pounds of gold, and declared that he was subject like his 
fellow citizens to the laws and forms of the republic. From morn till night he 
toiled at the tasks of government, except for an intermission in the afternoon, 
which he reserved for study. His light diet, we are told, gave his body and mind 
a nervous agility that passed swiftly from one business or visitor to another, and 
exhausted three secretaries every day. He performed with assiduity and interest 
the functions of a judge; exposed the sophistry of advocates; yielded with grace 
to the sustained opinions of judges against his own; and impressed everyone 
with the righteousness of his decisions. He reduced the taxes levied upon the 
poor, refused the gift of golden crowns traditionally offered by each province to 
a new emperor, excused Africa from accumulated arrears, and remitted the 
excessive tribute heretofore exacted from the Jews.** He made stricter, and 
strictly enforced, the requirements for a license to practice medicine. His success 
as an administrator crowned his triumph as a general; “his fame,” says 
Ammianus, “gradually spread until it filled the whole world.” 

Amid all these activities of government his ruling passion was philosophy, 
and his never-forgotten purpose was to restore the ancient cults. He gave orders 
that the pagan temples should be repaired and opened, that their confiscated 
property should be restored, and their accustomed revenues renewed. He 
dispatched letters to the leading philosophers of the day, inviting them to come 
and live as his guests at his court. When Maximus arrived, Julian interrupted the 
address he was making to the Senate, ran at full speed to greet his old teacher, 
and introduced him with grateful praise. Maximus took advantage of the 
Emperor’s enthusiasm, assumed ornate robes and luxurious ways, and was 
subjected, after Julian’s death, to severe scrutiny of the means by which he had 
acquired so rapidly such unbecoming wealth. Julian took no notice of these 
contradictions; he loved philosophy too much to be dissuaded from it by the 
conduct of philosophers. “If anyone,” he wrote to Eumenius, “has persuaded you 
that there is anything more profitable to the human race than to pursue 


philosophy at one’s leisure without interruptions, he is a deluded man trying to 
delude you.”*” 

He loved books, carried a library with him on his campaigns, vastly enlarged 
the library that Constantine had founded, and established others. “Some men,” 
he wrote, “have a passion for horses, others for birds, others for wild beasts; but 
I from childhood have been possessed by a passionate longing to acquire 
books.”** Proud to be an author as well as a statesman, he sought to justify his 
policies with dialogues in the manner of Lucian, or orations in the style of 
Libanius, letters almost as fresh and charming as Cicero’s, and formal 
philosophical treatises. In a “Hymn to a King’s Son” he expounded his new 
paganism; in an essay “Against the Galileans” he gave his reasons for 
abandoning Christianity. The Gospels, he writes, in a preview of Higher 
Criticism, contradict one another, and agree chiefly in their incredibility; the 
Gospel of John differs substantially from the other three in narrative and 
theology; and the creation story of Genesis assumes a plurality of gods. 


Unless every one of these legends [of Genesis] is a myth, involving, as I indeed believe, some 
secret interpretation, they are filled with blasphemies against God. In the first place He is 
represented as ignorant that she who was created to be a helpmate to Adam would be the cause of 
man’s fall. Secondly, to refuse to man a knowledge of good and evil (which knowledge alone 
gives coherence to the human mind), and to be jealous lest man should become immortal by 
partaking of the tree of life—this is to be an exceedingly grudging and envious god. Why is your 
god so jealous, even avenging the sins of the fathers upon the children? ... Why is so mighty a 
god so angry against demons, angels, and men? Compare his behavior with the mildness even of 
Lycurgus and the Romans towards transgressors. The Old Testament (like paganism) sanctioned 
and required animal sacrifice. ... Why do you not accept the Law which God gave the Jews? ... 
You assert that the earlier Law ... was limited in time and place. But I could quote to you from 
the books of Moses not merely ten but ten thousand passages where he says that the Law is for all 


time.°9 


When Julian sought to restore paganism he found it not only irreconcilably 
diverse in practice and creed, but far more permeated with incredible miracle and 
myth than Christianity; and he realized that no religion can hope to win and 
move the common soul unless it clothes its moral doctrine in a splendor of 
marvel, legend, and ritual. He was impressed by the antiquity and universality of 
myths. “One could no more discover when myth was originally invented ... than 
one could find out who was the first man that sneezed.”“° He resigned himself to 
mythology, and condoned the use of myths to instill morality into unlettered 
minds.*' He himself told again the story of Cybele, and how the Great Mother 
had been carried in the form of a black stone from Phrygia to Rome; and no one 
could surmise from his narrative that he doubted the divinity of the stone, or the 
efficacy of its transference. He discovered the need of sensory symbolism to 


convey spiritual ideas, and adopted the Mithraic worship of the sun as a religious 
counterpart, among the people, of the philosopher’s devotion to reason and light. 
It was not difficult for this poet-king to pen a hymn to Helios King Sun, source 
of all life, author of countless blessings to mankind; this, he suggested, was the 
real Logos, or Divine Word, that had created, and now sustained, the world. To 
this Supreme Principle and First Cause Julian added the innumerable deities and 
genii of the old pagan creeds; a tolerant philosopher, he thought, would not 
Strain at swallowing them all. 

It would be a mistake to picture Julian as a freethinker replacing myth with 
reason. He denounced atheism as bestial,** and taught doctrines as supernatural 
as can be found in any creed. Seldom has a man composed such nonsense as in 
Julian’s hymn to the sun. He accepted the Neoplatonist trinity, identified Plato’s 
creative archetypal Ideas with the mind of God, considered them as the 
intermediary Logos or Wisdom by which all things had been made, and looked 
upon the world of matter and body as a devilish impediment to the virtue and 
liberation of the imprisoned soul. Through piety, goodness, and philosophy, the 
soul might free itself, rise to the contemplation of spiritual realities and laws, and 
so be absorbed in the Logos, perhaps in the ultimate God Himself. The deities of 
polytheism were in Julian’s belief impersonal forces; he could not accept them in 
their popular anthropomorphic forms; but he knew that the people would seldom 
mount to the abstractions of the philosopher, or the mystic visions of the saint. In 
public and private he practiced the old rituals, and sacrificed so many animals to 
the gods that even his admirers blushed for his holocausts.** During his 
campaigns against Persia he regularly consulted the omens, after the fashion of 
Roman generals, and listened carefully to the interpreters of his dreams. He 
seems to have credited the magic-mongering of Maximus. 

Like every reformer, he thought that the world needed a moral renovation; 
and to this end he designed no mere external legislation but a religious approach 
to the inner hearts of men. He had been deeply moved by the symbolism of the 
Mysteries at Eleusis and Ephesus; no ceremony seemed to him better fitted to 
inspire a new and nobler life; and he hoped that these impressive rites of 
initiation and consecration might be extended from an aristocratic few to a large 
proportion of the people. According to Libanius, “he wished rather to be called a 
priest than an emperor.”“* He envied the ecclesiastical hierarchy of Christianity, 
its devoted priests and women, the communalism of its worship, the binding 
persuasiveness of its charity. He was not above imitating the better aspects of a 
religion which he hoped to supplant and destroy. He called new blood into the 
pagan priesthood, organized a pagan Church with himself as its head, and 
importuned his clergy to rival and surpass the Christian ministry in providing 


instruction to the people, distributing alms to the poor, offering hospitality to 
strangers, and giving examples of the good life.* He established in every town 
schools for lectures and expositions of the pagan faith. To his pagan priests he 
wrote like a Francis to fellow monks: 


Act towards me as you think I should act towards you; if you like, let us make this compact, 
that I am to point out to you what are my views concerning all your affairs, and you in return are 
to do the same for me concerning my sayings and doings. Nothing in my opinion could be more 


valuable for us than this reciprocity....*° We ought to share our money with all men, but more 
generally with the good and the helpless and the poor. And I will assert, though it will seem 
paradoxical, that it would be a pious act to share our clothes and food even with the wicked. For 


it is to the humanity in a man that we give, and not to his moral character.*” 


This pagan was a Christian in everything but creed and as we read him, and 
discount his dead mythology, we suspect that he owed many lovable 
developments of his character to the Christian ethic which had been poured into 
him in childhood and early youth. How, then, did he behave to the religion in 
which he had been reared? He allowed Christianity full freedom of preaching, 
worship, and practice, and recalled the orthodox bishops exiled by Constantius. 
He withdrew from the Christian Church all state subsidies, and closed to 
Christians the chairs of rhetoric, philosophy, and literature in the universities, on 
the ground that these subjects could be taught with sympathy only by pagans.“ 
He ended the exemption of the Christian clergy from taxation and burdensome 
civic duties, and the free use by the bishops of the facilities supplied for the 
public post. He forbade legacies to churches; made Christians ineligible to 
governmental offices;“’ ordered the Christians of each community to make full 
reparation for any damage that they had inflicted upon pagan temples during 
preceding reigns; and permitted the demolition of Christian churches that had 
been built upon the illegally seized lands of pagan shrines. When confusion, 
injustice, and riots resulted from this precipitate logic, Julian sought to protect 
the Christians, but he refused to change his laws. He was capable of sarcasm 
hardly becoming a philosopher when he reminded certain Christians who had 
suffered violence that “their Scriptures exhort them to support their misfortunes 
with patience.”°° Christians who reacted to these laws with insults or violence 
were severely punished; pagans who took to violence or insults in dealing with 
Christians were handled with leniency.*' In Alexandria the pagan populace had 
nursed a special hatred for that Arian Bishop George who had taken Athanasius’ 
see; when he provoked them by a public procession satirizing the Mithraic rites 
they seized him and tore him to pieces; and though few Christians cared to 
defend him, many Christians were killed or wounded in the attendant disorders 


(362). Julian wished to punish the rioters, but his advisers prevailed upon him to 
content himself with a letter of strong protest to the people of Alexandria. 
Athanasius now came out of hiding, and resumed his episcopal seat; Julian 
protested that this was done without consulting him, and ordered Athanasius to 
retire. The old prelate obeyed; but in the following year the Emperor died, and 
the Patriarch, symbol of the triumphant Galileans, returned to his see. Ten years 
later, aged eighty, he passed away, rich in honors and scars. 

In the end Julian’s passionate perseverance defeated his program. Those 
whom he injured fought him with subtle pertinacity; those whom he favored 
responded with indifference. Paganism was spiritually dead; it no longer had in 
it any stimulus to youth, any solace to sorrow, any hope beyond the grave. Some 
converts came to it, but mostly in expectation of political advancement or 
imperial gold; some cities restored the official sacrifices, but only in payment for 
favors; at Pessinus itself, home of Cybele, Julian had to bribe the inhabitants to 
honor the Great Mother. Many pagans interpreted paganism to mean a good 
conscience in pleasure. They were disappointed to find Julian more puritan than 
Christ. This supposed freethinker was the most pious man in the state, and even 
his friends felt it a nuisance to keep pace with his devotions; or they were 
skeptics who not too privately smiled at his outmoded deities and solicitous 
hecatombs. The custom of sacrificing animals on altars had almost died out in 
the East, and in the West outside of Italy; people had come to think of it as a 
disgrace or a mess. Julian called his movement Hellenism, but the word repelled 
the pagans of Italy, who scomed anything Greek that was not dead. He relied too 
much on philosophical argument, which never reached to the emotional bases of 
faith; his works were intelligible only to the educated, who were too educated to 
accept them; his creed was an artificial syncretism that struck no roots in the 
hopes or fancies of men. Even before he died his failure had become evident; 
and the army that loved and mourned him named a Christian to succeed to his 
throne. 


V. JOURNEY’S END 


His last great dream was to rival Alexander and Trajan: to plant the Roman 
standards in the Persian capitals, and end once and for all the Persian threat to 
the security of the Roman Empire. Eagerly he organized his army, chose his 
officers, repaired the frontier fortresses, provisioned the towns that would mark 
his route to victory. In the fall of 362 he came to Antioch, and gathered his 
troops. The merchants of the city took advantage of the influx to raise prices; the 


people complained that “everything is plentiful but everything is dear.” Julian 
called in the economic leaders and pled with them to restrain their profit seeking; 
they promised, but did not perform; and at last he “appointed a fair price for 
everything, and made it known to all men.” Perhaps to force prices down he had 
400,000 modii (pecks) of corn brought in from other cities in Syria and Egypt.°? 
The merchants protested that his prices made profit impossible; they secretly 
bought up the imported corm, took it and their goods to other towns, and Antioch 
found itself with much money and no food. Soon the populace denounced Julian 
for his interference. The wits of Antioch made fun of his beard, and of his 
laborious attendance upon dead gods. He replied to them in a pamphlet, 
Misopogon, or Hater of Beards, whose wit and brilliance hardly became an 
emperor. He sarcastically apologized for his beard, and berated the Antiocheans 
for their insolence, frivolity, extravagance, immorality, and indifference to the 
gods of Greece. The famous park called Daphne, once a sacred shrine of Apollo, 
had been changed into an amusement resort; Julian ordered the amusements 
ended and the shrine restored; this had hardly been completed when a fire 
consumed it. Suspecting Christian incendiarism, Julian closed the cathedral of 
Antioch, and confiscated its wealth; several witnesses were tortured, and a priest 
was put to death.’ The Emperor’s one consolation in Antioch was his “feast of 
reason” with Libanius. 

At last the army was ready, and in March 363 Julian began his campaign. He 
led his forces across the Euphrates, then across the Tigris; pursued the retreating 
Persians, but was harassed and almost frustrated by their “scorched earth” policy 
of burning all crops in their wake; time and again his soldiers were near 
starvation. In this exhausting campaign the Emperor showed his best qualities; 
he shared every hardship with his men, ate their scant fare or less, marched on 
foot through heat and flood, and fought in the front ranks in every battle. Persian 
women of youth and beauty were among his captives; he never disturbed their 
privacy, and allowed no one to dishonor them. Under his able generalship his 
troops advanced to the very gates of Ctesiphon, and laid siege to it; but the 
inability to get food compelled retreat. Shapur II chose two Persian nobles, cut 
off their noses, and bade them go to Julian in the guise of men who had deserted 
because of this cruel indignity, and lead him into a desert. They obeyed; Julian 
trusted them, and followed them, with his army, for twenty miles into a waterless 
waste. While he was extricating his men from this snare they were attacked by a 
force of Persians. The attack was repulsed, and the Persians fled. Julian, careless 
of his lack of armor, was foremost in their pursuit. A javelin entered his side and 
pierced his liver. He fell from his horse and was carried to a tent, where his 
physicians warned him that he had but a few hours to live. Libanius alleged that 


the weapon came from a Christian hand, and it was noted that no Persian 
claimed the reward that Shapur had promised for the slaying of the Emperor. 
Some Christians, like Sozomen, agreed with Libanius’ account, and praised the 
assassin “who for the sake of God and religion had performed so bold a deed.” 
The final scene (June 27, 363) was in the tradition of Socrates and Seneca. 
Julian, says Ammianus, 


lying in his tent, addressed his disconsolate and sorrowing companions: “Most opportunely, 
friends, has the time now come for me to leave this life, which I rejoice to restore to Nature at her 
demand.” ... All present wept, whereupon, even then maintaining his authority, he chided them, 
saying that it was unbecoming for them to mourn for a prince who was called for a union with 
heaven and the stars. As this made them all silent, he engaged with the philosophers Maximus 
and Priscus in an intricate discussion about the nobility of the soul. Suddenly the wound in his 


side opened wide, the pressure of the blood checked his breath, and after a draught of cold water 
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for which he had asked, he passed quietly away, in the thirty-second year of his age. 
The army, still in peril, required a commander; and its leaders chose Jovian, 
captain of the imperial guard. The new Emperor made peace with Persia by 
surrendering four of the five satrapies that Diocletian had seized some seventy 
years before. Jovian persecuted no one, but he promptly transferred state support 
from the pagan temples to the Church. The Christians of Antioch celebrated with 
public rejoicings the death of the pagan Emperor.”’ For the most part, however, 
the victorious Christian leaders preached to their congregations a generous 
forgetfulness of the injuries that Christianity had borne.*® Eleven centuries would 
pass before Hellenism would have another day. 


I Blackened with time and fire, it is now known as the Burnt Pillar. 


II The story that he died exclaiming, “Thou hast conquered, Galilean,” appears first in the Christian 
historian Theodoret in the fifth century, and is now unanimously rejected as a legend.” 


CHAPTER II 
The Triumph of the Barbarians 
325-476 


I. THE THREATENED FRONTIER 


PERSIA was but one sector of a 10,000-mile frontier through which, at any 
point and at any moment, this Roman Empire of a hundred nations might be 
invaded by tribes unspoiled by civilization and envious of its fruits. The Persians 
in themselves were an insoluble problem. They were growing stronger, not 
weaker; soon they would reconquer nearly all that Darius I had held a thousand 
years before. West of them were the Arabs, mostly penniless Bedouins; the 
wisest statesman would have smiled at the notion that these somber nomads 
were destined to capture half the Roman Empire, and all Persia too. South of the 
Roman provinces in Africa were Ethiopians, Libyans, Berbers, Numidians, and 
Moors, who waited in fierce patience for the crumbling of imperial defenses or 
morale. Spain seemed safely Roman behind its forbidding mountains and 
protecting seas; none surmised that it would become in this fourth century 
German, and in the eighth Mohammedan. Gaul now surpassed Italy in Roman 
pride, in order and wealth, in Latin poetry and prose; but in every generation it 
had to defend itself against Teutons whose women were more fertile than their 
fields. Only a small imperial garrison could be spared to protect Roman Britain 
from Scots and Picts on the west and north and from Norse or Saxon pirates on 
the east or south. Norway’s shores were a chain of pirate dens; its people found 
war less toilsome than tillage, and counted the raiding of alien coasts a noble 
occupation for hungry stomachs or leisure days. In southern Sweden and its isles 
the Goths claimed to have had their early home; possibly they were indigenous 
to the region of the Vistula; in any case they spread as Visigoths southward to 
the Danube, and as Ostrogoths they settled between the Dniester and the Don. In 
the heart of Europe—bounded by the Vistula, the Danube, and the Rhine— 
moved the restless tribes that were to remake the map, and rename the nations, 
of Europe: Thuringians, Burgundians, Angles, Saxons, Jutes, Frisians, Gepidae, 
Quadi, Vandals, Alemanni, Suevi, Lombards, Franks. Against these ethnic tides 
the Empire had no protective wall except in Britain, but merely an occasional 


fort and garrison along the roads or rivers that marked the frontier limit (limes) 
of the Roman realm. The higher birth rate outside the Empire, and the higher 
standard of living within it, made immigration or invasion a manifest destiny for 
the Roman Empire then as for North America today. 

Perhaps we should modify the tradition that speaks of these German tribes as 
barbarians. It is true that in calling them bar bari the Greeks and Romans meant 
no compliment. The word was probably brother to the Sanskrit var-vara, which 
meant a rough and letterless churl;' it appears again in Berber. But it was not for 
nothing that for five centuries the Germans had touched Roman civilization in 
trade and war. By the fourth century they had long since adopted writing and a 
government of stable laws. If we except the Merovingian Franks, their sexual 
morals were superior to those of the Romans and the Greeks.’ Though they 
lacked the civility and graces of a cultured people, they often shamed the 
Romans by their courage, hospitality, and honesty. They were cruel, but hardly 
more so than the Romans; they were probably shocked to find that Roman law 
permitted the torturing of freemen to extort confessions or testimony.* They were 
individualistic to the point of chaos, while the Romans had now been tamed to 
sociability and peace. In their higher ranks they showed some appreciation of 
literature and art; Stilicho, Ricimer, and other Germans entered fully into the 
cultural life of Rome, and wrote a Latin that Symmachus professed to enjoy.* In 
general the invaders—above all, the Goths—were civilized enough to admire 
Roman civilization as higher than their own, and to aim rather at acquiring it 
than at destroying it; for two centuries they asked little more than admission to 
the Empire and its unused lands; and they shared actively in its defense. If we 
continue to refer to the German tribes of the fourth and fifth centuries as 
barbarians, it will be in surrender to the convenience of custom, and with these 
reservations and apologies. 

South of the Danube and the Alps the swelling tribes had already entered the 
Empire by peaceable immigration, even by royal invitation. Augustus had begun 
the policy of settling barbarians within the frontier, to replenish vacant areas and 
legions that the infertile and unmartial Romans no longer filled; and Aurelius, 
Aurelian, and Probus had adoped the plan. By the end of the fourth century the 
Balkans and eastern Gaul were predominantly German; so was the Roman army; 
many high offices, political as well as military, were in Teutonic hands. Once the 
Empire had Romanized such elements; now the immigrants barbarized the 
Romans.” Romans began to wear fur coats in barbarian style, and to let their hair 
flow long; some even took to trousers, evoking outraged imperial decrees (397, 
416).° 


The cue for the great invasion came from far-off Mongolian plains. The 
Hsiung-nu, or Hiung-nu, or Huns, a division of the Turanian stock, occupied in 
our third century the region north of Lake Balkash and the Aral Sea. According 
to Jordanes, their chief weapon was their physiognomy. 


By the terror of their features they inspired great fear in those whom perhaps they did not 
really surpass in war. They made their foes flee in horror because their swarthy aspect was 
fearful, and they had ... a shapeless lump instead of a head, with pinholes rather than eyes. They 
are cruel to their children on the very day of their birth. For they cut the cheeks of the males with 
a sword, so that before they receive the nourishment of milk, they must learn to endure wounds. 
Hence they grow old beardless, and with faces scarred by the sword. They are short in stature, 
quick in bodily movement, alert horsemen, ready in the use of bow and arrow, broad-shouldered, 


and with firm set necks always erect in pride.” 


War was their industry, pasturing cattle was their recreation. “Their country,” 
said a proverb, “is the back of a horse.”® Armed with arrows and knives, 
equipped with courage and speed, driven by the exhaustion of their lands and the 
pressure of their eastern enemies, they advanced into Russia about 355, 
overcame and absorbed the Alani, crossed the Volga (372°), and attacked the 
almost civilized Ostrogoths in the Ukraine. Ermanaric, the centenarian 
Ostrogothic King, fought bravely, was defeated, and died, some said, by his own 
hand. Part of the Ostrogoths surrendered and joined the Huns; part fled west into 
the lands of the Visigoths north of the Danube. A Visigothic army met the 
advancing Huns at the Dniester, and was overwhelmed; a remnant of the 
Visigoths begged permission of the Roman authorities on the Danube to cross 
the river and settle in Moesia and Thrace. The Emperor Valens sent word that 
they should be admitted on condition that they surrender their arms, and give up 
their youths as hostages. The Visigoths crossed, and were shamelessly plundered 
by imperial officials and troops; their girls and boys were enslaved by amorous 
Romans; but after diligent bribery the immigrants were allowed to keep their 
arms. Food was sold them at famine prices, so that hungry Goths gave ten 
pounds of silver, or a slave, for a joint of meat or a loaf of bread; at last the 
Goths were forced to sell their children into bondage to escape starvation.? When 
they showed signs of revolt the Roman general invited their leader Fritigern to a 
banquet, plotting to kill him. Fritigern escaped, and roused the desperate Goths 
to war. They pillaged, burned, and killed until almost all Thrace was laid waste 
by their hunger and their rage. Valens hurried up from the East and met the 
Goths on the plains of Hadrianople with an inferior force mostly composed of 
barbarians in the service of Rome (378). The result, in the words of Ammianus, 
was “the most disastrous defeat encountered by the Romans since Cannae” 594 
years before.'? The Gothic cavalry prevailed over the Roman infantry, and from 


that day till the fourteenth century the strategy and tactics of cavalry dominated 
the declining art of war. Two thirds of the Roman army perished, Valens himself 
was seriously wounded; the Goths set fire to the cottage in which he had taken 
refuge, and the Emperor and his attendants died in the flames. The victorious 
horde marched upon Constantinople, but failed to pierce the defenses organized 
by Valens’ widow Dominica. The Visigoths, joined by Ostrogoths and Huns 
who crossed the unprotected Danube, ravaged the Balkans at will from the Black 
Sea to the borders of Italy. 


IL. THE SAVIOR EMPERORS: 364—408 


In this crisis the Empire did not cease to produce able rulers. On Jovian’s 
death the army and Senate had passed the crown to Valentinian, a blunt and 
Greekless soldier recalling Vespasian. With the consent of the Senate he had 
appointed his younger brother Valens as Augustus and Emperor in the East, 
while he himself chose the apparently more dangerous West. He refortified the 
frontiers of Italy and Gaul, built up the army to strength and discipline, and again 
drove the encroaching Germans back across the Rhine. From his capital at Milan 
he issued enlightened legislation forbidding infanticide, founding colleges, 
extending state medicine in Rome, reducing taxes, reforming a debased coinage, 
checking political corruption, and proclaiming freedom of creed and worship for 
all. He had his faults and his weaknesses; he was capable of cold cruelties to 
enemies; and if we may believe the historian Socrates, he legalized bigamy to 
sanction his marriage with Justina,'' whose beauty had been too generously 
described to him by his wife. Nevertheless, it was a tragedy for Rome that he 
died so soon (375). His son Gratian succeeded to his power in the West, lived up 
to his father for a year or two, then abandoned himself to amusements and the 
chase, and left the government to corrupt officials who put every office and 
judgment up for sale. The general Maximus overthrew him and invaded Italy in 
an effort to displace Gratian’s successor and half brother Valentinian II; but the 
new Emperor of the East, Theodosius I the Great, marched westward, defeated 
the usurper, and set the young Valentinian firmly on his Milan throne (388). 

Theodosius was a Spaniard. He had distinguished himself as a general in 
Spain, Britain, and Thrace; he had persuaded the victorious Goths to join his 
army instead of fighting it; he had ruled the Eastern provinces with every 
wisdom except tolerance; and half the world looked in awe at his astonishing 
assemblage of handsome features and majestic presence, ready anger and readier 
mercy, humane legislation and sternly orthodox theology. While he was 


wintering at Milan a disturbance characteristic of the times broke out in 
Thessalonica. The imperial governor there, Botheric, had imprisoned for 
scandalous immorality a charioteer popular with the citizens. They demanded his 
release; Botheric refused; the crowd overcame his garrison, killed him and his 
aides, tore their bodies to pieces, and paraded the streets displaying the severed 
limbs as emblems of victory. The news of this outburst stirred Theodosius to 
fury. He sent secret orders that the entire population of Thessalonica should be 
punished. The people were invited into the hippodrome for games; hidden 
soldiery fell upon them there, and massacred 7000 men, women, and children 
(390),'* Theodosius sent a second order mitigating the first, but it came too late. 

The Roman world was shocked by this savage retaliation, and Ambrose, who 
administered with stoic Christianity the see of Milan, wrote to the Emperor that 
he, the Bishop, could not again celebrate Mass in the imperial presence until 
Theodosius should have atoned before all the people for his crime. Though 
privately remorseful, the Emperor was reluctant to lower the prestige of his 
office by so public a humiliation. He tried to enter the cathedral, but Ambrose 
himself barred the way. After weeks of vain efforts Theodosius yielded, stripped 
himself of all the insignia of empire, entered the cathedral as a humble penitent, 
and begged heaven to forgive his sins (390). It was an historic triumph and 
defeat in the war between Church and state. 

When Theodosius returned to Constantinople, Valentinian II, a lad of twenty, 
proved inadequate to the problems that enmeshed him. His aides deceived him, 
and took power into their venal hands; his master of the militia, the pagan Frank, 
Arbogast, assumed imperial authority in Gaul; and when Valentinian went to 
Vienne to assert his sovereignty he was assassinated (392). Arbogast, 
inaugurating a long line of barbarian kingmakers, raised to the throne of the 
West a mild and manageable scholar. Eugenius was a Christian, but so intimate 
with the pagan parties in Italy that Ambrose feared him as another Julian. 
Theodosius marched westward again, to restore legitimacy and orthodoxy with 
an army of Goths, Alani, Caucasians, Iberians, and Huns; among its generals 
were the Goth Gainas who would seize Constantinople, the Vandal Stilicho who 
would defend Rome, and the Goth Alaric who would sack it. In a two-day battle 
near Aquileia, Arbogast and Eugenius were defeated (394); Eugenius was 
surrendered by his soldiers and slain; Arbogast died by his own hand. 
Theodosius summoned his elevenyear-old son Honorius to be Emperor of the 
West, and named his eighteenyear-old son Arcadius as co-Emperor of the East. 
Then, exhausted by his campaigns, he died at Milan (395), in the fiftieth year of 
his age. The Empire that he had repeatedly united was again divided, and except 
briefly under Justinian it would never be united again. 


Theodosius’ sons were effeminate weaklings nursed in an enfeebling security. 
Though their morals were almost as excellent as their intentions, they were not 
made to be pilots in a storm; they soon lost hold of affairs, and surrendered 
administration and policy to their ministers: in the East to the corrupt and 
avaricious Rufinus, in the West to the able but unscrupulous Stilicho. In 398 this 
noble Vandal arranged the marriage of his daughter Maria to Honorius, hoping 
to be the grandfather as well as the father-in-law of an emperor. But Honorius 
proved to be as free of passion as of intellect; he spent his time feeding the 
imperial poultry with tender affection, and Maria died a virgin after having been 
for ten years a wife.'° 

Theodosius had kept the Goths at peace by employing them in war, and by 
paying them an annual subsidy as allies. His successor refused to continue this 
subsidy, and Stilicho dismissed his Gothic troops. The idle warriors craved 
money and adventure, and their new leader, Alaric, provided both with a skill 
that outplayed the Romans in diplomacy as well as war. Why, he asked his 
followers, should the proud and virile Goth submit to be a hireling of effete 
Romans or Greeks, instead of using his courage and his arms to cut out from the 
dying Empire a kingdom of his own? In the very year of Theodosius’ death, 
Alaric led almost the whole mass of Thracian Goths into Greece, marched 
unhindered through the pass of Thermopylae, massacred en route all men of 
military age, enslaved the women, ravaged the Peloponnesus, destroyed the 
temple of Demeter at Eleusis, and spared Athens only on receiving a ransom that 
absorbed most of the city’s movable wealth (396). Stilicho went to the rescue, 
but too late; he maneuvered the Goths into an indefensible position, but made 
truce with them when a revolution in Africa called him back to the West. Alaric 
signed an alliance with Arcadius, who allowed him to settle his Goths in Epirus. 
For four years the Empire was at peace. 

It was during those years that Synesius of Cyrene, half Christian bishop and 
half pagan philosopher, in an address before Arcadius’ luxury-loving court at 
Constantinople, described with clarity and force the alternatives that faced 
Greece and Rome. How could the Empire survive if its citizens continued to 
shirk military service, and to entrust its defense to mercenaries recruited from 
the very nations that threatened it? He proposed an end to luxury and ease and 
the enlistment or conscription of a citizen army aroused to fight for country and 
freedom; and he called upon Arcadius and Honorius to rise and smite the 
insolent barbarian hosts within the Empire, and to drive them back to their lairs 
behind the Black Sea, the Danube, and the Rhine. The court applauded Synesius’ 
address as an elegant oratorical exercise, and returned to its feasts.'* Meanwhile 


Alaric compelled the armorers of Epirus to make for his Goths a full supply of 
pikes, swords, helmets, and shields. 

In 401 he invaded Italy, plundering as he came. Thousands of refugees 
poured into Milan and Ravenna, and then fled to Rome; farmers took shelter 
within the walled towns, while the rich gathered whatever of their wealth they 
could move, and frantically sought passage to Corsica, Sardinia, or Sicily. 
Stilicho denuded the provinces of their garrisons to raise an army capable of 
stemming the Gothic flood; and at Pollentia, on Easter morning of 402, he 
pounced upon the Goths, who had interrupted pillage for prayer. The battle was 
indecisive; Alaric retreated, but ominously toward unprotected Rome; and only a 
massive bribe from Honorius persuaded him to leave Italy. 

The timid Emperor, on Alaric’s approach to Milan, had thought of 
transferring his capital to Gaul. Now he cast about for some safer place, and 
found it in Ravenna, whose marshes and lagoons made it impregnable by land, 
and its shoals by sea. But the new capital trembled like the old when the 
barbarian Radagaisus led a host of 200,000 Alani, Quadi, Ostrogoths, and 
Vandals over the Alps, and attacked the growing city of Florentia. Stilicho once 
more proved his generalship, defeated the motley horde with a relatively small 
army, and brought Radagaisus to Honorius in chains. Italy breathed again, and 
the imperial court of patricians, princesses, bishops, eunuchs, poultry, and 
generals resumed its routine of luxury, corruption, and intrigue. 

Olympius, the chancellor, envied and distrusted Stilicho; he resented the great 
general’s apparent connivance at Alaric’s repeated escapes, and thought he 
detected in him the secret sympathy of a German with German invaders. He 
protested against the bribes that on Stilicho’s prompting had been paid or 
pledged to Alaric. Honorius hesitated to depose the man who for twenty three 
years had led Rome’s armies to victory and had saved the West; but when 
Olympius persuaded him that Stilicho was plotting to put his son on the throne, 
the timid youth consented to his general’s death. Olympius at once sent a squad 
of soldiers to carry out the decree. Stilicho’s friends wished to resist; he forbade 
them, and offered his neck to the sword (408). 

A few months later Alaric re-entered Italy. 


Ir. ITALIAN BACKGROUND 


The Western Roman Empire, toward the end of the fourth century, presented 
a complex picture of recovery and decline, of literary activity and sterility, of 
political pomp and military decay. Gaul prospered, and threatened Italian 


leadership in every field. Of the approximately 70,000,000 souls in the Empire, 
20,000,000 or more were Gauls, hardly 6,000,000 were Italians;'® the rest were 
mostly Greek-speaking Orientals; Rome itself since 100 a.pD. had been ethnically 
an Oriental city. Once Rome had lived on the East, as modern Europe lived on 
its conquests and colonies till the middle of the twentieth century; the legions 
had sucked the products and precious metals of a dozen provinces into the 
mansions and coffers of the victors. Now conquest was ended and retreat had 
begun. Italy was forced to depend upon its own human and material resources; 
and these had been dangerously reduced by family limitation, famine, epidemics, 
taxation, waste, and war. Industry had never flourished in the parasitic peninsula; 
now that its markets were being lost in the East and Gaul, it could no longer 
support the urban population that had eked out doles by laboring in shops and 
homes. The collegia or guilds suffered from inability to sell their votes in a 
monarchy where voting was rare. Internal trade fell off, highway brigandage 
grew; and the once great roads, though still better than any before the nineteenth 
century, were crumbling into disrepair. 

The middle classes had been the mainstay of municipal life in Italy; now they 
too were weakened by economic decline and fiscal exploitation. Every property 
owner was subject to rising taxes to support an expanding bureaucracy whose 
chief function was the collection of taxes. Satirists complained that “those who 
live at the expense of the public funds are more numerous than those who 
provide them.”'® Corruption consumed much of the taxes paid; a thousand laws 
sought to discourage, detect, or punish the malversation of governmental 
revenue or property. Many collectors overtaxed the simple, and kept the change; 
in recompense they might ease the tax burdens of the rich for a consideration."” 
The emperors labored to secure an honest collection; Valentinian I appointed in 
each town a Defender of the City to protect citizens from the chicanery of the 
susceptores; and Honorius remitted the taxes of towns that were in financial 
straits. Nevertheless, if we may believe Salvian, some citizens fled across the 
frontier to live under barbarian kings who had not yet learned the full art of 
taxation; “the agents of the Treasury seemed more terrible than the enemy.”’® 
Under these conditions the incentives to parentage weakened, and populations 
fell. Thousands of arable acres were left untilled, creating an economic vacuum 
that conspired with the surviving wealth of the cities to draw in the land-hungry 
barbarians. Many peasant proprietors, unable to pay their taxes or to defend their 
homes against invasion or robbery, turned their holdings over to richer or 
stronger landlords, and became their coloni or cultivators; they bound 
themselves to give the lord a proportion of their produce, labor, and time in 
return for guaranteed subsistence, and protection in peace and war. Thus Italy, 


which would never know full feudalism, was among the first nations to prepare 
its foundations. A like process was taking form in Egypt, Africa, and Gaul. 

Slavery was slowly declining. In a developed civilization nothing can equal 
the free man’s varying wage, salary, or profit as an economic stimulus. Slave 
labor had paid only when slaves were abundant and cheap. Their cost had risen 
since the legions had ceased to bring home the human fruits of victory; escape 
was easy for the slaves now that government was weak; besides, slaves had to be 
cared for when they ailed or aged. As the cost of slaves mounted, the owner 
protected his investment in them by more considerate treatment; but the master 
still had, within limits, the power of life and death over his chattels,'? could use 
the law to recapture fugitive slaves, and could have his sexual will with such of 
them, male or female, as pleased his ambidextrous fancy. Paulinus of Pella 
complimented himself on the chastity of his youth, when “I restrained my 
desires ... never accepted the love of a free woman ... and contented myself 
with that of female slaves in my household.””° 

The majority of the rich now lived in their country villas, shunning the 
turmoil and rabble of the towns. Nevertheless, most of Italy’s wealth was still 
drawn to Rome. The great city was no longer a capital, and seldom saw an 
emperor, but it remained the social and intellectual focus of the West. And here 
was the summit of the new Italian aristocracy—not as of old an hereditary caste, 
but periodically recruited by the emperors on the basis of landed wealth. Though 
the Senate had lost some of its prestige and much of its power, the senators lived 
in splendor and display. They filled with competence important administrative 
posts, and provided public games out of their private funds. Their homes were 
congested with servants and expensive furniture; one carpet cost $400,000.*' The 
letters of Symmachus and Sidonius, the poetry of Claudian, reveal the fairer side 
of that lordly life, the social and cultural activity, the loyal service of the state, 
the genial friendliness, the fidelity of mates, the tenderness of parental love. 

A priest of Marseille, in the fifth century, painted a less attractive picture of 
conditions in Italy and Gaul. Salvian’s book On the Government of God (c. 450) 
addressed itself to the same problem that generated Augustine’s City of God and 
Orosius’ History Against the Pagans—how could the evils of the barbarian 
invasions be reconciled with a divine and beneficent Providence? These 
sufferings, Salvian answered, were a just punishment for the economic 
exploitation, political corruption, and moral debauchery of the Roman world. No 
such ruthless oppression of poor by rich, he assures us, could be found among 
the barbarians; the barbarian heart is softer than the Roman’s; and if the poor 
could find vehicles they would migrate en masse to live under barbarian rule.” 
Rich and poor, pagan and Christian within the Empire, says our moralist, are 


alike sunk in a slough of immorality rarely known in history; adultery and 
drunkenness are fashionable vices, virtue and temperance are the butts of a 
thousand jokes, the name of Christ has become a profane expletive among those 
who call Him God.** Contrast with all this, says our second Tacitus, the health 
and vigor and bravery of the Germans, the simple piety of their Christianity, 
their lenient treatment of conquered Romans, their mutual loyalty, premarital 
continence, and marital fidelity. The Vandal chieftain Gaiseric, on capturing 
Christian Carthage, was shocked to find a brothel at almost every corner; he 
closed these dens, and gave the prostitutes a choice between marriage and 
banishment. The Roman world is degenerating physically, has lost all moral 
valor, and leaves its defense to mercenary foreigners. How should such cowards 
deserve to survive? The Roman Empire, Salvian concludes, “is either dead, or 
drawing its last breath,” even at the height of its luxury and games. Moritur et 
ridet—it laughs and dies.” 

It is a terrible picture, obviously exaggerated; eloquence is seldom accurate. 
Doubtless then, as now, virtue modestly hid its head, and yielded the front page 
to vice, misfortune, politics, and crime. Augustine paints almost as dark a picture 
for a like moralizing end; he complains that the churches are often emptied by 
the competition of dancing girls displaying in the theaters their disencumbered 
charms.” The public games still saw the slaughter of convicts and captives to 
make a holiday. We surmise the lavish cruelty of such spectacles when 
Symmachus writes that he spent $900,000 on one celebration, and that the 
twenty-nine Saxon gladiators who were scheduled to fight in the arena cheated 
him by strangling one another in compact suicide before the games began.*° In 
fourth-century Rome there were 175 holidays in the year; ten with gladiatorial 
contests; sixty-four with circus performances; the rest with shows in the 
theaters.*” The barbarians took advantage of this passion for vicarious battle by 
attacking Carthage, Antioch, and Trier while the people were absorbed at the 
amphitheater or the circus.”® In the year 404 a gladiatorial program celebrated at 
Rome the dubious victory of Stilicho at Pollentia. Blood had begun to flow when 
an Oriental monk, Telemachus, leaped from the stands into the arena and 
demanded that the combats cease. The infuriated spectators stoned him to death; 
but the Emperor Honorius, moved by the scene, issued an edict abolishing 
gladiatorial games." Circus races continued till 549, when they were ended by 
the exhaustion of the city’s wealth in the Gothic wars. 

Culturally, Rome had not seen so busy an age since Pliny and Tacitus. Music 
was the rage; Ammianus*’ complains that it had displaced philosophy, and had 
“tumed the libraries into tombs”; he describes gigantic hydraulic organs, and 
lyres as large as chariots. Schools were numerous; everyone, says Symmachus, 


had an opportunity to develop his capacities.*° The “universities” of professors 
paid by the state taught grammar, rhetoric, literature, and philosophy to students 
drawn from all the Western provinces, while the encompassing barbarians 
patiently studied the arts of war. Every civilization is a fruit from the sturdy tree 
of barbarism, and falls at the greatest distance from the trunk. 


Into this city of a million souls, about the year 365, came a Syrian Greek of 
noble birth and handsome figure, Ammianus Marcellinus of Antioch. He had 
been a soldier on the staff of Ursicinus in Mesopotamia as an active participant 
in the wars of Constantius, Julian, and Jovian; he had lived before he wrote. 
When peace came in the East he retired to Rome, and undertook to complete 
Livy and Tacitus by writing the history of the Empire from Nerva to Valens. He 
wrote a difficult and involved Latin, like a German writing French; he had read 
too much Tacitus, and had too long spoken Greek. He was a frank pagan, an 
admirer of Julian, a scorner of the luxury that he ascribed to the bishops of 
Rome; but for all that he was generally impartial, praised many aspects of 
Christianity, and condemned Julian’s restriction of academic freedom as a fault 
“to be overwhelmed with eternal silence.”*' He was as well educated as a soldier 
can find time to be. He believed in demons and theurgy, and quoted in favor of 
divination its archopponent Cicero. But he was, by and large, a blunt and 
honest man, just to all factions and men; “no wordy deceit adorns my tale, but 
untrammeled faithfulness to facts.”*? He hated oppression, extravagance, and 
display, and spoke his mind about them wherever found. He was the last of the 
classic historians; after him, in the Latin world, there were only chroniclers. 

In that same Rome whose manners seemed to Ammianus snobbish and 
corrupt, Macrobius found a society of men who graced their wealth with 
courtesy, culture, and philanthropy. He was primarily a scholar, loving books 
and a quiet life; in 399, however, we find him serving as vicarius, or imperial 
legate, in Spain. His Commentary on Cicero’s Dream of Scipio became a 
popular vehicle of Neoplatonist mysticism and philosophy. His chef-d’ oeuvre, 
quoted by almost every historian these last 1500 years, was the Saturnalia, or 
Feast of Saturn, a “Curiosities of Literature” in which the author gathered the 
heterogeneous harvest of his studious days and bookish nights. He improved 
upon Aulus Gellius while poaching upon him, by putting his material into the 
form of an imaginary dialogue among real men—Praetextatus, Symmachus, 
Flavian, Servius, and others—gathered to celebrate the three-day feast of the 
Saturnalia with good wine, good food, and learned conversation. Disarius, a 
physician, is asked some medical questions: Is a simple better than a varied diet? 
—Why do women rarely, and old men so regularly, get drunk?—“Is the nature 


of women colder or hotter than that of men?” There is a discourse on the 
calendar, a long analysis of Virgil’s vocabulary, grammar, style, philosophy, and 
plagiarisms; a collection of bons mots from all ages; a treatise on rich banquets 
and rare foods. In the evenings lighter questions amuse these pundits. Why do 
we blush with shame and pale with fear?>—Why does baldness begin at the top 
of the head?—Which came first, the chicken or the egg? (Ovumne prius fuerit an 
gallina?)** Here and there in the medley are some noble passages, as when the 
senator Praetextatus speaks of slavery: 


I shall value men not by their status but by their manners and their morals; these come from 
our character, that from chance. ... You must seek for your friends, Evangelus, not only in the 
Forum or the Senate, but in your own house. Treat your slave with gentleness and goodness, 
admit him to your conversation, occasionally even into your intimate council. Our ancestors, 
removing pride from the master and shame from the slave, called the former pater familias, the 


latter familiaris (i.e., one of the family). Your slaves will respect you more readily than they will 
Flay 


fear you. 

It was some such circle as this that, about 394, welcomed into its number a 
poet destined to sing the swan song of Rome’s magnificence. Claudius 
Claudianus, like Ammianus, was born in the East, and spoke Greek as a mother 
tongue; but he must have learned Latin at an early age to write it so fluently 
well. After a short stay in Rome he went to Milan, found a place on Stilicho’s 
staff, became unofficial poet laureate to the Emperor Honorius, and married a 
lady of birth and wealth; Claudian had an eye to the main chance, and did not 
propose to be buried in Potter’s Field. He served Stilicho with melodious 
panegyrics and with savagely vituperative poems against Stilicho’s rivals. In 400 
he returned to Rome, and was gratefully acclaimed when, in a poem “On the 
Consulate of Stilicho,” he wrote for the Eternal City a eulogy worthy of Virgil 
himself: 


Consul all but peer of the gods, protector of a city greater than any that on earth the air 
encompasses, whose amplitude no eye can measure, whose beauty no imagination can picture, 
whose praise no voice can sound, who raises a golden head under the neighboring stars, and with 
her seven hills imitates the seven regions of heaven; mother of arms and of law, who extends her 
sway over all the earth, and was the earliest cradle of justice: this is the city which, sprung from 
humble beginnings, has stretched to either pole, and from one small place extended its power so 
as to be coterminous with the light of the sun. ... ’Tis she alone who has received the conquered 
into her bosom, and like a mother, not an empress, protected the human race with a common 
name, summoning those whom she has defeated to share her citizenship, and drawing together 
distant races with bonds of affection. To her rule of peace we owe it that the world is our home, 
that we can live where we please, and that to visit Thule and explore its once dreaded wilds is but 
a sport; thanks to her, all and sundry may drink the waters of the Rhone and quaff Orontes’ 


stream. Thanks to her we are all one people.°° 


The grateful Senate raised a statue to Claudian in Trajan’s Forum “as to the most 
glorious of poets,” who had united Virgil’s felicity with Homer’s power. After 
further verses in honor of remunerative subjects, Claudian turned his talents to 
The Rape of Proserpine, and told the old tale with haunting pictures of land and 
sea, and a tender note that recalls the Greek love romances of the time. In 408 he 
learned that Stilicho had been assassinated, and that many of the general’s 
friends were being arrested and executed. We do not know the remainder of his 
story. 


In Rome, as in Athens and Alexandria, substantial pagan minorities survived, 
and 700 pagan temples were still standing at the end of the fourth century.°” 
Jovian and Valentinian I do not seem to have closed the temples opened by 
Julian. The Roman priests still (394) met in their sacred colleges, the Lupercalia 
were celebrated with their old half-savage rites, and the Via Sacra now and then 
resounded with the prescient bellowing of oxen driven to sacrifice. 

The most highly respected of Rome’s latter-day pagans was Vettius 
Praetextatus, leader of the pagan majority in the Senate. All men admitted his 
virtues—integrity, learning, patriotism, fine family life; some compared him to 
old Cato and Cincinnatus. Time remembers better his friend Symmachus (345-— 
410), whose letters paint so pleasant a picture of that charming aristocracy which 
thought itself immortal on the eve of death. Even his family seemed immortal: 
his grandfather had been consul in 330, his father prefect in 364; he himself was 
prefect in 384, and consul in 391. His son was a praetor, his grandson would be 
consul in 446, his great-grandson would be consul in 485, his great-great- 
grandsons would both be consuls in 522. His wealth was immense; he had three 
villas near Rome, seven others in Latium, five on the Bay of Naples, others 
elsewhere in Italy, so that “he could travel up and down the peninsula and be 
everywhere at home.”** No one is recorded as having grudged him this wealth, 
for he spent it generously, and redeemed it with a life of study, public service, 
blameless morals, and a thousand acts of inconspicuous philanthropy. Christians 
as well as pagans, barbarians as well as Romans, were among his faithful 
friends. Perhaps he was a pagan before he was a patriot; he suspected that the 
culture that he represented and enjoyed was bound up with the old religion, and 
he feared that the one could not fall without the other. Through fidelity to the 
ancient rites the citizen would feel himself a link in a chain of marvelous 
continuity from Romulus to Valentinian, and would learn to love a city and a 
civilization so bravely built through a thousand years. Not without reason his 
fellow citizens chose Quintus Aurelius Symmachus as their representative in 
their last dramatic struggle for their gods. 


In 380 the Emperor Gratian, won to a passionate orthodoxy by the eloquent 
Ambrose, proclaimed the Nicene Creed as compulsory “on all the peoples 
subject to the governments of our clemency,” and denounced as “mad and 
insane” the followers of other faiths.*° In 382 he ordered an end to payments by 
the imperial or municipal treasuries for pagan ceremonies, vestal virgins, or 
priests; confiscated all lands belonging to temples and priestly colleges; and 
bade his agents remove from the Senate House in Rome that statue of the 
goddess Victory which Augustus had placed there in 29 B.c., and before which 
twelve generations of senators had taken their vows of allegiance to the emperor. 
A delegation headed by Symmachus was appointed by the Senate to acquaint 
Gratian with the case for Victoria; Gratian refused to receive them, and ordered 
Symmachus banished from Rome (382). In 383 Gratian was killed, and the 
hopeful Senate sent a deputation to his suecessor. The speech of Symmachus 
before Valentinian IT was acclaimed as a masterpiece of eloquent pleading. It 
was not expedient, he argued, to end so abruptly religious practices that had 
through a millennium been associated with the stability of social order and the 
prestige of the state. After all, “What does it matter by what road each man seeks 
the truth? By no one road can men come to the understanding of so great a 
mystery” (uno itinere non potest perveniri ad tam grande secretum).“° 

The young Valentinian was moved; Ambrose tells us that even the Christians 
in the imperial council advised the restoration of the statue of Victory. But 
Ambrose, who had been absent on a diplomatic mission for the state, overruled 
the council with an imperious letter to the Emperor. He took up one by one the 
arguments of Symmachus, and countered them with characteristic force. In 
effect he threatened to excommunicate the ruler if the plea should be granted. 
“You may enter the churches, but you will find no priest there to receive you, or 
you will find them there to forbid you entrance.”*! Valentinian denied the 
Senate’s appeal. 

The pagans of Italy made a last effort in 393, risking all on revolution. The 
half-pagan Emperor Eugenius, refused recognition by Theodosius, and hoping to 
enlist the pagans of the West in his defense, restored the statue of Victory, and 
boasted that after defeating Theodosius he would stable his horses in Christian 
basilicas. Nicomachus Flavianus, son-in-law of Symmachus, led an army to 
support Eugenius, shared in the defeat, and killed himself. Theodosius marched 
into Rome, and compelled the Senate to decree the abolition of paganism in all 
its forms (394). When Alaric sacked Rome the pagans saw in the humiliation of 
the once lordly city the anger of their neglected gods. The war of the faiths broke 
the unity and morale of the people, and when the torrent of invasion reached 
them they could only meet it with mutual curses and divided prayers. 


IV. THE BARBARIAN FLOOD 


As a postscript to the assassination of Stilicho, Olympius ordered the 
slaughter of thousands of Stilicho’s followers, including the leaders of his 
barbarian legions. Alaric, who had awaited his opportunity behind the Alps, 
seized it now. He complained that the 4000 pounds of gold that the Romans had 
promised him had not been paid; in return for this payment he pledged the 
noblest Gothic youth as hostages for his future loyalty. When Honorius refused, 
he marched over the Alps, pillaged Aquileia and Cremona, won to his side 
30,000 mercenaries resentful of the slaughter of their leaders, and swept down 
the Flaminian Way to the very walls of Rome (408). No one resisted him except 
a solitary monk who denounced him as a robber; Alaric bemused him by 
declaring that God Himself had commanded the invasion. The frightened Senate, 
as in Hannibal’s day, was stampeded into barbarism; it suspected Stilicho’s 
widow as an accomplice of Alaric, and put her to death. Alaric responded by 
cutting off every avenue by which food could enter the capital. Soon the 
populace began to starve; men killed men, and women their children, to eat 
them. A delegation was sent to Alaric, asking terms. They warned him that a 
million Romans were ready to resist; he laughed, and answered, “The thicker the 
hay, the more easily it is mowed.” Relenting, he consented to withdraw on 
receiving all the gold and silver and valuable movable property in the city. 
“What will then be left to us?” the envoys asked. “Your lives,” was the scornful 
reply. Rome chose further resistance, but starvation compelled a new offer of 
surrender. Alaric accepted 5000 pounds of gold, 30,000 pounds of silver, 4000 
silk tunics, 3000 skins, 3000 pounds of pepper. 

Meanwhile an incalculable number of barbarian slaves, escaping from their 
Roman masters, entered the service of Alaric. As if in compensation, a Gothic 
leader, Sarus, deserted Alaric for Honorius, took with him a considerable force 
of Goths, and attacked the main barbarian army. Alaric, holding this to be a 
violation of the truce that had been signed, again besieged Rome. A slave 
opened the gates; the Goths poured in, and for the first time in 800 years the 
great city was taken by an enemy (410). For three days Rome was subjected to a 
discriminate pillage that left the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul untouched, 
and spared the refugees who sought sanctuary in them. But the Huns and slaves 
in the army of 40,000 men could not be controlled. Hundreds of rich men were 
slaughtered, their women were raped and killed; it was found almost impossible 
to bury all the corpses that littered the streets. Thousands of prisoners were 
taken, among them Honorius’ half sister Galla Placidia. Gold and silver were 
seized wherever found; works of art were melted down for the precious metals 


they contained; and many masterpieces of sculpture and pottery were joyously 
destroyed by former slaves who could not forgive the poverty and toil that had 
generated this beauty and wealth. Alaric restored discipline, and led his troops 
southward to conquer Sicily; but in that same year he was stricken with fever, 
and died at Cosenza. Slaves diverted the flow of the river Busento to bare a 
secure and spacious grave for him; the stream was then brought back to its 
course; and to conceal the spot the slaves who had performed these labors were 
slain.” 

Ataulf (Adolf), Alaric’s brother-in-law, was chosen to succeed him as king. 
He agreed to withdraw his army from Italy on condition that he should be given 
Placidia in marriage, and that his Visigoths, as foederati of Rome, should receive 
southern Gaul, including Narbonne, Toulouse, and Bordeaux, for their self- 
governed realm. Honorius refused the marriage; Placidia consented. The Gothic 
chieftain proclaimed that his ambition was not to destroy the Roman Empire but 
to preserve and strengthen it. He marched his army out of Italy, and by a 
judicious mixture of diplomacy and force founded the Visigothic kingdom of 
Gaul, theoretically subject to the Empire and with its capital at Toulouse (414). 
A year later he was assassinated. Placidia, who loved him, wished to remain a 
perpetual widow, but was awarded by Honorius to the general Constantius. After 
the death of Constantius (421) and Honorius (423), Placidia became regent for 
her son Valentinian III, and for twenty-five years ruled the Empire of the West 
with no discredit to her sex. 


Even in Tacitus’ days the Vandals were a numerous and powerful nation, 
possessing the central and eastern portions of modern Prussia. By the time of 
Constantine they had moved southward into Hungary. Their armies having 
suffered an overwhelming defeat at the hands of the Visigoths, the remaining 
Vandals asked permission to cross the Danube and enter the Empire. Constantine 
consented, and for seventy years they increased and multiplied in Pannonia. The 
successes of Alaric stirred their imagination; the withdrawal of legions from 
beyond the Alps to defend Italy left the rich West invitingly open; and in 406 
great masses of Vandals, Alani, and Suevi poured over the Rhine and ravaged 
Gaul. They plundered Mainz, and massacred many of the inhabitants. They 
moved north into Belgica, and sacked and burned the imperial city of Trier. 
They bridged the Meuse and the Aisne, and pillaged Reims, Amiens, Arras, and 
Tournai, almost reaching the English Channel. Turning south, they crossed the 
Seine and the Loire into Aquitaine and wreaked their vandal fury upon almost all 
its cities except Toulouse, which was heroically defended by its Bishop 


Exuperius. They paused at the Pyrenees, then turned east and pillaged Narbonne. 
Gaul had seldom known so thorough a devastation. 

In 409 they entered Spain, 100,000 strong. There, as in Gaul and the East, 
Roman rule had brought oppressive taxation and orderly administration, wealth 
concentrated in immense estates, a populace of slaves and serfs and 
impoverished freemen; and yet, by the mere grace of stability and law, Spain 
was now among the most prosperous of Roman provinces, and Merida, 
Cartagena, Cordova, Seville, and Tarragona were among the richest and most 
cultured cities of the Empire. Into this apparently secure peninsula the Vandals, 
Suevi, and Alani descended; for two years they plundered Spain from the 
Pyrenees to the Strait, and extended their conquest even to the African coast. 
Honorius, unable to defend Roman soil with Roman arms, bribed the Visigoths 
of southwestern Gaul to recapture Spain for the Empire; their able King Wallia 
accomplished the task in well-planned campaigns (420); the Suevi retreated into 
northwest Spain, the Vandals southward into the Andalusia that still bears their 
name; and Wallia shamed the faithlessness of Roman diplomats by restoring 
Spain to the imperial power. 

Still hungry for conquest and bread, the Vandals crossed over into Africa 
(429). If we may believe Procopius*®’ and Jordanes,“ they came by the invitation 
of the Roman governor of Africa, Boniface, who wished their aid against his 
rival Aétius, successor to Stilicho; the story is of uncertain authority. In any case 
the Vandal king was quite capable of originating the plan. Gaiseric was the 
proud bastard son of a slave, lame but strong, ascetic in regimen, undaunted in 
conflict, furious in anger, cruel in enmity, but with an unbeaten genius for both 
negotiation and war. Arrived in Africa, his 80,000 Vandal and Alani warriors, 
women, and children were joined by the savage Moors, long resentful of Roman 
domination, and the Donatist heretics, who had been persecuted by the orthodox 
Christians, and now welcomed a new rule. Out of a population of some 
8,000,000 souls in Roman North Africa, Boniface could muster only a negligible 
number to help his small regular army; overwhelmingly defeated by Gaiseric’s 
horde, he retreated to Hippo, where the aged St. Augustine aroused the 
population to heroic resistance. For fourteen months the city stood siege (430- 
1); Gaiseric then withdrew to meet another Roman force, and so overwhelmed it 
that Valentinian’s ambassador signed a truce recognizing the Vandal conquest in 
Africa. Gaiseric observed the truce until the Romans were off their guard; then 
he pounced upon rich Carthage and took it without a blow (439). The nobles and 
the Catholic clergy were dispossessed of their property, and were banished or 
enserfed; lay and ecclesiastical property was seized wherever found, and torture 
was not spared to discover its hiding place.*” 


Gaiseric was still young. Though a capable administrator, who reorganized 
Africa into a lucrative state, he was happiest when engaged in war. Building a 
great fleet, he ravaged with it the coasts of Spain, Italy, and Greece. No one 
could tell where his cavalry-laden ships would land next; never in Roman history 
had such unhindered piracy prevailed in the western Mediterranean. At last the 
Emperor, as the price of the African corn on which Ravenna as well as Rome 
lived, made peace with the barbarian king, and even pledged him an imperial 
daughter in marriage. Rome, soon to be destroyed, continued to laugh and play. 


Three quarters of a century had passed since the Huns had precipitated the 
barbarian invasions by crossing the Volga. Their further movement westward 
had been a slow migration, less like the conquest of Alaric and Gaiseric than like 
the spread of colonists across the American continent. Gradually they had settled 
down in and near Hungary and had brought under their rule many of the German 
tribes. 

About the year 433 the Hun king Rua died, and left his throne to his nephews 
Bleda and Attila. Bleda was slain—some said by Attila—about 444, and Attila 
(i.e., in Gothic, “Little Father’) ruled divers tribes north of the Danube from the 
Don to the Rhine. The Gothic historian Jordanes describes him, we do not know 
how accurately: 


He was a man born into the world to shake the nations, the scourge of all lands, who in some 
way terrified all mankind by the rumors noised abroad concerning him. He was haughty in his 
walk, rolling his eyes hither and thither, so that the power of his proud spirit appeared in the 
movement of his body. He was indeed a lover of war, yet restrained in action; mighty in counsel, 
gracious to suppliants, and lenient to those who were once received under his protection. He was 
short of stature, with a broad chest and a large head; his eyes were small, his beard was thin and 


sprinkled with gray. He had a flat nose and a swarthy complexion, revealing his origin.*° 


He differed from the other barbarian conquerors in trusting to cunning more 
than to force. He ruled by using the heathen superstitions of his people to 
sanctify his majesty; his victories were prepared by the exaggerated stories of his 
cruelty which perhaps he had himself originated; at last even his Christian 
enemies called him the “scourge of God,” and were so terrified by his cunning 
that only the Goths could save them. He could neither read nor write, but this did 
not detract from his intelligence. He was not a savage; he had a sense of honor 
and justice, and often proved himself more magnanimous than the Romans. He 
lived and dressed simply, ate and drank moderately, and left luxury to his 
inferiors, who loved to display their gold and silver utensils, harness, and 
swords, and the delicate embroidery that attested the skillful fingers of their 


wives. Attila had many wives, but scorned that mixture of monogamy and 
debauchery which was popular in some circles of Ravenna and Rome. His 
palace was a huge loghouse floored and walled with planed planks, but adorned 
with elegantly carved or polished wood, and reinforced with carpets and skins to 
keep out the cold. His capital was a large village probably on the site of the 
present Buda—a city which until our century was by some Hungarians called 
Etzelnburg, the City of Attila. 

He was now (444) the most powerful man in Europe. Theodosius II of the 
Eastern Empire, and Valentinian of the Western, both paid him tribute as a bribe 
to peace, disguising it among their peoples as payments for services rendered by 
a client king. Able to put into the field an army of 500,000 men, Attila saw no 
reason why he should not make himself master of all Europe and the Near East. 
In 441 his generals and troops crossed the Danube, captured Sirmium, 
Singidunum (Belgrade), Naissus (Nish) and Sardica (Sofia), and threatened 
Constantinople itself. Theodosius II sent an army against them; it was defeated; 
and the Eastern Empire won peace only by raising its yearly tribute from 700 to 
2100 pounds of gold. In 447 the Huns entered Thrace, Thessaly, and Scythia 
(southern Russia), sacked seventy towns, and took thousands into slavery. The 
captured women were added to the wives of the captors, and so began 
generations of blood mixture that left traces of Mongol features as far west as 
Bavaria. These Hun raids ruined the Balkans for four centuries. The Danube 
ceased for a long time to be a main avenue of commerce between East and West, 
and the cities on its banks decayed. 

Having bled the East to his heart’s content, Attila turned to the West and 
found an unusual excuse for war. Honoria, sister of Valentinian II, having been 
seduced by one of her chamberlains, had been banished to Constantinople. 
Snatching at any plan for escape, she sent her ring to Attila with an appeal for 
aid. The subtle King, who had his own brand of humor, chose to interpret the 
ring as a proposal of marriage; he forthwith laid claim to Honoria and to half the 
Western Empire as her dowry. Valentinian’s ministers protested, and Attila 
declared war. His real reason was that Marcian, the new Emperor of the East, 
had refused to continue payment of tribute, and Valentinian had followed his 
example. 

In 451 Attila and half a million men marched to the Rhine, sacked and burned 
Trier and Metz, and massacred their inhabitants. All Gaul was terrified; here was 
no civilized warrior like Caesar, no Christian—however Arian—invader like 
Alaric and Gaiseric; this was the awful and hideous Hun, the flagellum dei come 
to punish Christian and pagan alike for the enormous distance between their 
professions and their lives. In this crisis Theodoric I, aged King of the Visigoths, 


came to the rescue of the Empire; he joined the Romans under Aétius, and the 
enormous armies met on the Catalaunian Fields, near Troyes, in one of the 
bloodiest battles of history: 162,000 men are said to have died there, including 
the heroic Gothic King. The victory of the West was indecisive; Attila retreated 
in good order, and the victors were too exhausted, or too divided in policy, to 
pursue him. In the following year he invaded Italy. 

The first city to fall in his path was Aquileia; the Huns destroyed it so 
completely that it never rose again. Verona and Vicenza were more leniently 
treated; Pavia and Milan bought off the conqueror by surrendering their movable 
wealth. The road to Rome was now open to Attila; Aétius had too small an army 
to offer substantial resistance; but Attila tarried at the Po. Valentinian III fled to 
Rome, and thence sent to the Hun King a delegation composed of Pope Leo I 
and two senators. No one knows what happened at the ensuing conference. Leo 
was an imposing figure, and received most credit for the bloodless victory. 
History only records that Attila now retreated. Plague had broken out in his 
army, food was running short, and Marcian was sending reinforcements from the 
East (452). 

Attila marched his horde back over the Alps to his Hungarian capital, 
threatening to return to Italy in the next spring unless Honoria should be sent 
him as his bride. Meanwhile he consoled himself by adding to his harem a young 
lady named Ildico, the frail historic basis of the Nibelungenlied’s Kriemhild. He 
celebrated the wedding with an unusual indulgence in food and drink. On the 
morrow he was found dead in bed beside his young wife; he had burst a blood 
vessel, and the blood in his throat had choked him to death (453).*” His realm 
was divided among his sons, who proved incompetent to preserve it. Jealousies 
broke out among them; the subject tribes refused their allegiance to a disordered 
leadership; and within a few years the empire that had threatened to subdue the 
Greeks and the Romans, the Germans and the Gauls, and to put the stamp of 
Asia upon the face and soul of Europe, had broken to pieces and melted away. 


V. THE FALL OF ROME 


Placidia having died in 450, Valentinian ITI was free to err in the first person. 
As Olympius had persuaded Honorius to kill Stilicho who had stopped Alaric at 
Pollentia, so now Petronius Maximus persuaded Valentinian to kill Aétius who 
had stopped Attila at Troyes Valentinian had no son, and resented the desire of 
Aétius to espouse his son to Valentinian’s daughter Eudocia. In a mad seizure of 
alarm the Emperor sent for Aétius and slew him with his own hand (454). “Sire,” 


said a member of his court, “you have cut off your right hand with your left.” A 
few months later Petronius induced two of Aétius’ followers to kill Valentinian. 
No one bothered to punish the assassins; murder had long since become the 
accepted substitute for election. Petronius elected himself to the throne, 
compelled Eudoxia, Valentinian’s widow, to marry him, and forced Eudocia to 
take as her husband his son Palladius. If we may believe Procopius,*® Eudoxia 
appealed to Gaiseric as Honoria had appealed to Attila. Gaiseric had reasons for 
responding: Rome was rich again despite Alaric, and the Roman army was in no 
condition to defend Italy. The Vandal King set sail with an invincible armada 
(455). Only an unarmed Pope, accompanied by his local clergy, barred his way 
between Ostia and Rome. Leo was not able this time to dissuade the conqueror, 
but he secured a pledge against massacre, torture, and fire. For four days the city 
was surrendered to pillage; Christian churches were spared, but all the surviving 
treasures of the temples were taken to the Vandal galleys; the gold tables, seven- 
branched candlesticks, and other sacred vessels of Solomon’s Temple, brought 
to Rome by Titus four centuries before, were included in these spoils. All 
precious metals, ornaments, and furniture in the imperial palace were removed, 
and whatever remained of value in the homes of the rich. Thousands of captives 
were enslaved; husbands were separated from wives, parents from children. 
Gaiseric took the Empress Eudoxia and her two daughters with him to Carthage, 
married Eudocia to his son Huneric, and sent the Empress and Placidia (the 
younger) to Constantinople at the request of the Emperor Leo I. All in all, this 
sack of Rome was no indiscriminate vandalism, but quite in accord with the 
ancient laws of war. Carthage had leniently revenged the Roman ruthlessness of 
146 B.c. 

Chaos in Italy was now complete. A half century of invasion, famine, and 
pestilence had left thousands of farms ruined, thousands of acres untilled, not 
through exhaustion of the soil but through the exhaustion of man. St. Ambrose 
(c. 420) mourned the devastation and depopulation of Bologna, Modena, 
Piacenza; Pope Gelasius (c. 480) described great regions of northern Italy as 
almost denuded of the human species; Rome itself had shrunk from 1,500,000 
souls to some 300,000 in one century;*° all the great cities of the Empire were 
now in the East. The Campagna around Rome, once rich in villas and fertile 
farms, had been abandoned for the security of walled towns; the towns 
themselves had been contracted to some forty acres as a means of economically 
walling them for defense; and in many cases the walls were improvised from the 
debris of theaters, basilicas, and temples that had once adorned the municipal 
splendor of Italy. In Rome some wealth still remained even after Gaiseric, and 
Rome and other Italian cities would recover under Theodoric and the Lombards; 


but in 470 a general impoverishment of fields and cities, of senators and 
proletarians, depressed the spirits of a once great race to an epicurean cynicism 
that doubted all gods but Priapus, a timid childlessness that shunned the 
responsibilities of life, and an angry cowardice that denounced every surrender 
and shirked every martial task. Through all this economic and biological decline 
ran political decay: aristocrats who could administer but could not rule; 
businessmen too absorbed in personal gain to save the peninsula; generals who 
won by bribery more than they could win by arms; and a bureaucracy ruinously 
expensive and irremediably corrupt. The majestic tree had rotted in its trunk, and 
was ripe for a fall. 

The final years were a kaleidoscope of imperial mediocrities. The Goths of 
Gaul proclaimed one of their generals, Avitus, emperor (455); the Senate refused 
to confirm him, and he was transformed into a bishop. Majorian (456-61) 
labored bravely to restore order, but was deposed by his patricius or prime 
minister, the Visigoth Ricimer. Severas (461-5) was an inefficient tool of 
Ricimer. Anthemius (467—72) was a half-pagan philosopher, unacceptable to the 
Christian West; Ricimer besieged and captured him and had him killed. 
Olybrius, by grace of Ricimer, ruled for two months (472), and surprised himself 
by dying a natural death. Glycerius (473) was soon deposed, and for two years 
Rome was ruled by Julius Nepos. At this juncture a new conglomeration of 
barbarians swept down into Italy—Heruli, Sciri, Rugii, and other tribes that had 
once acknowledged the rule of Attila. At the same time a Pannonian general, 
Orestes, deposed Nepos, and established his son Romulus (nicknamed 
Augustulus) on the throne (475). The new invaders demanded from Orestes a 
third of Italy; when he refused they slew him, and replaced Romulus with their 
general Odoacer (476). This son of Attila’s minister Edecon was not without 
ability; he convened the cowed Senate, and through it he offered to Zeno, the 
new Emperor of the East, sovereignty over all the Empire, provided that Odoacer 
might as his patricius govern Italy. Zeno consented, and the line of Western 
emperors came to an end. 

No one appears to have seen in this event the “fall of Rome”; on the contrary, 
it seemed to be a blessed unification of the Empire, as formerly under 
Constantine. The Roman Senate saw the matter so, and raised a statue to Zeno in 
Rome. The Germanization of the Italian army, government, and peasantry, and 
the natural multiplication of the Germans in Italy, had proceeded so long that the 
political consequences seemed to be negligible shifts on the surface of the 
national scene. Actually, however, Odoacer ruled Italy as a king, with small 
regard for Zeno. In effect the Germans had conquered Italy as Gaiseric had 
conquered Africa, as the Visigoths had conquered Spain, as the Angles and 


Saxons were conquering Britain, as the Franks were conquering Gaul. In the 
West the great Empire was no more. 

The results of the barbarian conquest were endless. Economically it meant 
reruralization. The barbarians lived by tillage, herding, hunting, and war, and 
had not yet learned the commercial complexities on which cities thrived; with 
their victory the municipal character of Western civilization ceased for seven 
centuries. Ethnically the migrations brought a new mingling of racial elements— 
a substantial infusion of Germanic blood into Italy, Gaul, and Spain, and of 
Asiatic blood into Russia, the Balkans, and Hungary. The mixture did not 
mystically reinvigorate the Italian or Gallic population. What happened was the 
elimination of weak individuals and strains through war and other forms of 
competition; the compulsion laid upon everyone to develop strength, stamina, 
and courage, and the masculine qualities that long security had suppressed; the 
renewal, by poverty, of healthier and simpler habits of life than those which the 
doles and luxuries of the cities had bred. Politically the conquest replaced a 
higher with a lower form of monarchy; it augmented the authority of persons, 
and reduced the power and protection of laws; individualism and violence 
increased. Historically, the conquest destroyed the outward form of what had 
already inwardly decayed; it cleared away with regrettable brutality and 
thoroughness a system of life which, with all its gifts of order, culture, and law, 
had worn itself into senile debility, and had lost the powers of regeneration and 
growth. A new beginning was now possible: the Empire in the West faded, but 
the states of modern Europe were born. A thousand years before Christ northern 
invaders had entered Italy, subdued and mingled with its inhabitants, borrowed 
civilization from them, and with them, through eight centuries, had built a new 
civilization. Four hundred years after Christ the process was repeated; the wheel 
of history came full turn; the beginning and the end were the same. But the end 
was always a beginning. 


I Our chief authority here is still the moralistic Tacitus (Germania, 18-19); but cf. a letter of Bishop 
Boniface, c. 756: “In old Saxony if a virgin in her father’s house, or a married woman under the protection 
of her husband, should be guilty of adultery, they burn her, strangled by her own hand, and hang her 
seducer over her grave; or else, cutting off her garments to the waist, modest matrons whip her, and pierce 
her with knives, till they destroy her”*—an extreme device for pegging a price. 


II Our sole authority here is the Historia Ecclesiastica (v, 20) of Theodoret of Antioch; the tale may be a 
pious fraud. 


CHAPTER III 
The Progress of Christianity 
364—451 


‘THE foster mother of the new civilization was the Church. As the old order 
faded away in corruption, cowardice, and neglect, a unique army of churchmen 
rose to defend with energy and skill a regenerated stability and decency of life. 
The historic function of Christianity was to re-establish the moral basis of 
character and society by providing supernatural sanctions and support for the 
uncongenial commandments of social order; to instill into rude barbarians 
gentler ideals of conduct through a creed spontaneously compounded of myth 
and miracle, of fear and hope and love. There is an epic grandeur, sullied with 
superstition and cruelty, in the struggle of the new religion to capture, tame, and 
inspire the minds of brute or decadent men, to forge a uniting empire of faith that 
would again hold men together, as they had once been held by the magic of 
Greece or the majesty of Rome. Institutions and beliefs are the offspring of 
human needs, and understanding must be in terms of these necessities. 


I. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH 


If art is the organization of materials, the Roman Catholic Church is among 
the most imposing masterpieces of history. Through nineteen centuries, each 
heavy with crisis, she has held her faithful together, following them with her 
ministrations to the ends of the earth, forming their minds, molding their morals, 
encouraging their fertility, solemnizing their marriages, consoling their 
bereavements, lifting their momentary lives into eternal drama, harvesting their 
gifts, surviving every heresy and revolt, and patiently building again every 
broken support of her power. How did this majestic institution grow? 

It began in the spiritual hunger of men and women harassed with poverty, 
wearied with conflict, awed by mystery, or fearful of death. To millions of souls 
the Church brought a faith and hope that inspired and canceled death. That faith 
became their most precious possession, for which they would die or kill; and on 
that rock of hope the Church was built. It was at first a simple association of 


believers, an ecclesia or gathering. Each ecclesia or church chose one or more 
presbyteroi—elders, priests—to lead them, and one or more readers, acolytes, 
subdeacons, and deacons to assist the priest. As the worshipers grew in number, 
and their affairs became more complex, the congregations chose a priest or 
layman in each city to be an episcopos—overseer, bishop—to co-ordinate their 
functioning. As the number of bishops grew, they in turn required supervision 
and co-ordination; in the fourth century we hear of archbishops, metropolitans, 
or primates governing the bishops and the churches of a province. Over all these 
grades of clergy patriarchs held sway at Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and Rome. At the call of a patriarch or an emperor the bishops and 
archbishops convened in synods or councils. If a council represented only a 
province it was called provincial; if it represented only the East or the West it 
was Called plenary; if both, it was general; if its decrees were accepted as 
binding upon all Christians, it was ecumenical—i.e., applying to the oikoumene, 
or (total Christian) inhabited world. The occasionally resultant unity gave the 
Church its name of Catholic, or universal. 

This organization, whose power rested at last upon belief and prestige, 
required some regulation of the ecclesiastical life. In the first three centuries of 
Christianity, celibacy was not required of a priest. He might keep a wife whom 
he had married before ordination, but he must not marry after taking holy orders; 
and no man could be ordained who had married two wives, or a widow, a 
divorcee, or a concubine. Like most societies, the Church was harassed with 
extremists. In reaction against the sexual license of pagan morals, some 
Christian enthusiasts concluded from a passage in St. Paul' that any commerce 
between the sexes was sinful; they denounced all marriage, and trembled at the 
abomination of a married priest. The provincial council of Gengra (c. 362) 
condemned these views as heretical, but the Church increasingly demanded 
celibacy in her priests. Property was being left in rising amounts to individual 
churches; now and then a married priest had the bequest written in his name and 
transmitted it to his children. Clerical marriage sometimes led to adultery or 
other scandal, and lowered the respect of the people for the priest. A Roman 
synod of 386 advised the complete continence of the clergy; and a year later 
Pope Siricius ordered the unfrocking of any priest who married, or continued to 
live with his wife. Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine supported this decree with 
their triple power; and after a generation of sporadic resistance it was enforced 
with transient success in the West. 

The gravest problem of the Church, next to reconciling her ideals with her 
continuance, was to find a way of living with the state. The rise of an 
ecclesiastical organization side by side with the officials of the government 


created a struggle for power in which the accepted subjection of one to the other 
was the prerequisite of peace. In the East the Church became subordinate to the 
state; in the West she fought for independence, then for mastery. In either case 
the union of Church and state involved a profound modification of Christian 
ethics. Tertullian, Origen, and Lactantius had taught that war is always unlawful; 
the Church, now protected by the state, resigned herself to such wars as she 
deemed necessary to protect either the state or the Church. She had not in herself 
the means of force; but when force seemed desirable she could appeal to the 
“secular arm” to implement her will. She received from the state, and from 
individuals, splendid gifts of money, temples, or lands; she grew rich, and 
needed the state to protect her in all the rights of property. Even when the state 
fell she kept her wealth; the barbarian conquerors, however heretical, seldom 
robbed the Church. The authority of the word so soon rivaled the power of the 
sword. 


I. THE HERETICS 


The most unpleasant task of ecclesiastical organization was to prevent a 
fragmentation of the Church through the multiplication of heresies—i.e., 
doctrines contrary to conciliar definitions of the Christian creed. Once 
triumphant, the Church ceased to preach toleration; she looked with the same 
hostile eye upon individualism in belief as the state upon secession or revolt. 
Neither the Church nor the heretics thought of heresy in purely theological 
terms. The heresy was in many cases the ideological flag of a rebellious locality 
seeking liberation from the imperial power; so the Monophysites wished to free 
Syria and Egypt from Constantinople; the Donatists hoped to free Africa from 
Rome; and as Church and state were now united, the rebellion was against both. 
Orthodoxy opposed nationalism, heresy defended it; the Church labored for 
centralization and unity, the heretics for local independence and liberty. 

Arianism, overcome within the Empire, won a peculiar victory among the 
barbarians. Christianity had been first carried to the Teutonic tribes by Roman 
captives taken in the Gothic invasions of Asia Minor in the third century. The 
“apostle” Ulfilas (311?—81) was not quite an apostle. He was the descendant of a 
Christian captive from Cappadocia, and was born and raised among the Goths 
who lived north of the Danube. About 341 he was consecrated as their bishop by 
Eusebius, the Arian prelate of Nicomedia. When the Gothic chieftain Athanaric 
persecuted the Christians in his dominions, Ulfilas obtained permission from the 
Arian Constantius to bring the little community of Gothic Christians across the 


Danube into Thrace. To instruct and multiply his converts he patiently 
translated, from the Greek into Gothic, all the Bible except the Books of Kings, 
which he omitted as dangerously martial; and as the Goths had as yet no written 
language, he composed a Gothic alphabet based upon the Greek. His Bible was 
the first literary work in any Teutonic tongue. The devoted and virtuous life of 
Ulfilas generated among the Goths such confidence in his wisdom and integrity 
that his Arian Christianity was accepted by them without question. As other 
barbarians received their Christianity in the fourth and fifth centuries from the 
Goths, nearly all the invaders of the Empire were Arians, and the new kingdoms 
established by them in the Balkans, Gaul, Spain, Italy, and Africa were officially 
Arian. Conquerors and conquered differed by only an iota in their faith: the 
orthodox held Christ to be identical in being (homoousios), the Arians 
considered Him only similar in being (homoiousios), with God the Father; but 
the difference became vital in the politics of the fifth and sixth centuries. By this 
chance concatenation of events Arianism held its ground till the orthodox Franks 
overthrew the Visigoths in Gaul, Belisarius conquered Vandal Africa and Gothic 
Italy, and Recared (589) changed the faith of the Visigoths in Spain. 

We cannot interest ourselves today in the many winds of doctrine that 
agitated the Church in this period—Eunomians, Anomeans, Apollinarians, 
Macedonians, Sabellians, Massalians, Novatians, Priscillianists; we can only 
mourn over the absurdities for which men have died, and will. Manicheism was 
not so much a Christian heresy as a Persian dualism of God and Satan, Good and 
Evil, Light and Darkness; it thought to reconcile Christianity and 
Zoroastrianism, and was bitterly buffeted by both. It faced with unusual candor 
the problem of evil, the strange abundance of apparently unmerited suffering in a 
world providentially ruled; and felt compelled to postulate an Evil Spirit 
coeternal with the Good. During the fourth century Manicheism made many 
converts in East and West. Several of the emperors used ruthless measures 
against it; Justinian made it a capital crime; gradually it faded out, but it left its 
influence on such later heretics as the Paulicians, Bogomiles, and Albigensians. 
In 385 a Spanish bishop, Priscillian, was accused of preaching Manicheism and 
universal celibacy; he denied the charges; he was tried before the usurping 
Emperor Maximus at Trier, two bishops being his accusers; he was condemned; 
and over the protests of St. Ambrose and St. Martin he and several of his 
companions were burned to death (385). 

While meeting all these assailants the Church found herself almost 
overwhelmed by the Donatist heresy in Africa. Donatus, Bishop of Carthage 
(315), had denied the efficacy of sacraments administered by priests in a state of 
sin; the Church, unwilling to risk so much on the virtues of the clergy, wisely 


repudiated the idea. The heresy nevertheless spread rapidly in North Africa; it 
enlisted the enthusiasm of the poor, and the theological aberration grew into a 
social revolt. Emperors fulminated against the movement; heavy fines and 
confiscations were decreed for persistence in it; the power of buying, selling, or 
bequeathing property was denied to the Donatists; they were driven from their 
churches by imperial soldiery, and the churches were turned over to orthodox 
priests. Bands of revolutionaries, at once Christian and communist, took form 
under the name of Circumcelliones, or prowlers; they condemned poverty and 
slavery, canceled debts and liberated slaves, and proposed to restore the mythical 
equality of primitive man. When they met a carriage drawn by slaves they put 
the slaves in the carriage and made the master pull it behind him. Usually they 
contented themselves with robbery; but sometimes, irritated by resistance, they 
would blind the orthodox or the rich by rubbing lime into their eyes, or would 
beat them to death with clubs; or so their enemies relate. If they in turn met 
death they rejoiced, certain of paradise. Fanaticism finally captured them 
completely; they gave themselves up as heretics, and solicited martyrdom; they 
stopped wayfarers and asked to be killed; and when even their enemies tired of 
complying, they leaped into fires, or jumped from precipices, or walked into the 
sea.” Augustine fought Donatism with every means, and for a time seemed to 
have overcome it; but when the Vandals arrived in Africa the Donatists 
reappeared in great number, and rejoiced at the expulsion of the orthodox priests. 
A tradition of fierce sectarian hatred was handed down with pious persistence, 
and left no united opposition when (670) the Arabs came. 

Meanwhile Pelagius was stirring three continents with his attack on the 
doctrine of original sin, and Nestorius was courting martyrdom by doubts 
concerning the Mother of God. Nestorius had been a pupil of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (350?—?428), who had almost invented the Higher Criticism of the 
Bible. The Book of Job, said Theodore, was a poem adapted from pagan sources; 
the Song of Songs was an epithalamium of frankly sensual significance; many of 
the Old Testament prophecies supposedly referring to Jesus alluded only to pre- 
Christian events; and Mary was the Mother not of God but only of the human 
nature in Jesus.’ Nestorius raised himself to the episcopal see at Constantinople 
(428), drew crowds with his eloquence, made enemies by his harsh dogmatism, 
and gave them their opportunity by adopting the ungallant opinion of Theodore 
about Mary. If Christ was God, then, said most Christians, Mary was theotokos, 
god-bearing, the Mother of God. Nestorius thought the term too strong; Mary, he 
said, was mother only of the human, not of the divine, nature in Christ. It would 
be better, he suggested, to call her the Mother of Christ. 


Cyril, Archbishop of Alexandria, preached at Easter, 429, a sermon 
announcing the orthodox doctrine—that Mary is the true mother not of the 
Godhead itself, but of the incarnate Logos, or Word of God, containing both the 
divine and the human natures of Christ.* Pope Celestine I, stirred by a letter from 
Cyril, called a council at Rome (430), which demanded that Nestorius be 
deposed or retract. When Nestorius refused, an ecumenical council at Ephesus 
(431) not only deposed but excommunicated him. Many bishops protested; but 
the people of Ephesus broke out into demonstrations of joy that must have 
awakened memories of Diana-Artemis. Nestorius was allowed to retire to 
Antioch; but as he continued to defend himself and demand restoration, the 
Emperor Theodosius II banished him to an oasis in the Libyan desert. He 
survived many years; at last the Byzantine court took pity on him, and sent him 
an imperial pardon. The messenger found him dying (c. 451). His followers 
withdrew to eastern Syria, built churches, established a school of learning at 
Edessa, translated the Bible, Aristotle, and Galen into Syriac, and played a vital 
part in acquainting the Moslems with Greek science, medicine, and philosophy. 
Persecuted by the Emperor Zeno, they crossed into Persia, opened an influential 
school at Nisibis, flourished under Persian toleration, and founded communities 
in Balkh and Samarkand, in India and China. Scattered through Asia, they 
survive to this day, still denouncing Mariolatry. 

The last great heresy of this turbulent period, and the most momentous in 
result, was announced by Eutyches, head of a monastery near Constantinople. In 
Christ, said Eutyches, there were not two natures, human and divine; there was 
only the divine. Flavian, the patriarch of Constantinople, called a local synod 
which condemned this “Monophysite” heresy, and excommunicated Eutyches. 
The monk appealed to the bishops of Alexandria and Rome; Dioscoras, who had 
succeeded Cyril, persuaded the Emperor Theodosius to call another council at 
Ephesus (449). Religion was subordinated to politics; the Alexandrian see 
continued its war upon the see of Constantinople; Eutyches was exonerated, and 
Flavian was assailed with such oratorical violence that he died.? The council 
issued anathemas against any man who should hold that there were two natures 
in Christ. Pope Leo I had not attended the council, but had sent it several letters 
(“Leo’s tome”) supporting Flavian. Shocked by the report of his delegates, Leo 
branded the council as the “Robber Synod,” and refused to recognize its decrees. 
A later council, at Chalcedon in 451, acclaimed Leo’s letters, condemned 
Eutyches, and reaffirmed the double nature of Christ. But the twenty-eighth 
canon of this council affirmed the equal authority of the bishop of 
Constantinople with that of Rome. Leo, who had fought for the supremacy of his 


office as indispensable to the unity and authority of the Church, rejected this 
canon; and a long struggle began between the rival sees. 

To perfect the confusion, the majority of Christians in Syria and Egypt 
refused to accept the doctrines of two natures in the one person of Christ. The 
monks of Syria continued to teach the Monophysite heresy, and when an 
orthodox bishop was appointed to the see of Alexandria he was torn to pieces in 
his church on Good Friday.® Thereafter Monophysitism became the national 
religion of Christian Egypt and Abyssinia, and by the sixth century 
predominated in western Syria and Armenia, while Nestorianism grew in 
Mesopotamia and eastern Syria. The success of the religious rebellion 
strengthened political revolt; and when the conquering Arabs, in the seventh 
century, poured into Egypt and the Near East, half the population welcomed 
them as liberators from the theological, political, and financial tyranny of the 
Byzantine capital. 


Ill. THE CHRISTIAN WEST 


1. Rome 


The bishops of Rome, in the fourth century, did not show the Church at her 
best. Sylvester (314-35) earned the credit for converting Constantine; and pious 
belief represented him as receiving from the Emperor in the “Donation of 
Constantine” nearly all of western Europe; but he did not behave as if he owned 
half the white man’s world. Julius I (337-52) strongly affirmed the supreme 
authority of the Roman see, but Liberius (352-66) submitted, through weakness 
or age, to the Arian dictates of Constantius. Upon his death Damasus and 
Ursinus contested the papacy; rival mobs supported them in the most vigorous 
tradition of Roman democracy; in one day and in one church 137 persons were 
killed in the dispute.’ Praetextatus, then pagan prefect of Rome, banished 
Uisinus, and Damasus ruled for eighteen years with pleasure and skill. He was 
an archaeologist, and adorned the tombs of the Roman martyrs with beautiful 
inscriptions; he was also, said the irreverent, an auriscalpius matronarum, a 
scratcher of ladies’ ears—i.e., an expert in wheedling gifts for the Church from 
the rich matrons of Rome. 

Leo I, surnamed the Great, held the throne of Peter through a generation of 
crisis (440-61), and by courage and statesmanship raised the Apostolic See to 
new heights of power and dignity. When Hilary of Poitiers refused to accept his 


decision in a dispute with another Gallic bishop, Leo sent him peremptory 
orders; and the Emperor Valentinian III seconded these with an epoch-making 
edict imperially confirming the authority of the Roman bishop over all Christian 
churches. The bishops of the West generally acknowledged, those of the East 
resisted, this supremacy. The patriarchs of Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, 
and Alexandria claimed equal authority with the Roman see; and the furious 
controversies of the Eastern Church proceeded with scant obeisance to the 
bishop of Rome. Difficulties of communication and travel combined with 
diversity of language to alienate the Western from the Eastern Church. In the 
West, however, the popes exercised a growing leadership even in secular affairs. 
They were subject in non-religious matters to the Roman state and prefect, and 
until the seventh century they sought the confirmation of their election from the 
emperor. But the distance of the Eastern and the weakness of the Western rulers 
left the popes pre-eminent in Rome; and when, in the face of invasion, both 
Senate and emperor fled, and civil government collapsed, while the popes stood 
unawed at their posts, their prestige rapidly rose. The conversion of the Western 
barbarians immensely extended the authority and influence of the Roman see. 

As rich and aristocratic families abandoned paganism for Christianity, the 
Roman Church participated more and more in the wealth that came to the 
Western capital; and Ammianus was surprised to find that the bishop of Rome 
lived like a prince in the Lateran Palace, and moved through the city with the 
pomp of an emperor.° Splendid churches now (400) adorned the city. A brilliant 
society took form, in which elegant prelates mingled happily with ornate 
women, and helped them to make their wills. 

While the Christian populace joined the surviving pagans at the theater, the 
races, and the games, a minority of Christians strove to live a life in harmony 
with the Gospels. Athanasius had brought to Rome two Egyptian monks; he had 
written a life of Anthony, and Rufinus had published for the West a history of 
monasticism in the East. Pious minds were influenced by the reported holiness 
of Anthony, Schnoudi, and Pachomius; monasteries were established in Rome 
by Sixtus III (432-440) and Leo I; and several families, while still living in their 
homes, accepted the monastic rule of chastity and poverty. Roman ladies of 
wealth, like Marcella, Paula, and three generations of the Melanias, gave most of 
their funds to charity, founded hospitals and convents, made pilgrimages to the 
monks of the East, and maintained so ascetic a regimen that some of them died 
of self-denial. Pagan circles in Rome complained that this kind of Christianity 
was hostile to family life, the institution of marriage, and the vigor of the state; 
and polemics fell heavily upon the head of the leading advocate of asceticism— 


one of the greatest scholars and most brilliant writers ever produced by the 
Christian Church. 


2. St. Jerome 


He was born about 340 at Strido, near Aquileia, probably of Dalmatian stock, 
and was promisingly named Eusebius Hieronymus Sophronius—“the reverend, 
holy-named sage.” He received a good education at Trier and Rome, learned the 
Latin classics well, and loved them, he thought, to the point of sin. Nevertheless, 
he was a positive and passionate Christian; he joined with Rufinus and other 
friends to found an ascetic brotherhood in Aquileia, and preached such counsels 
of perfection that his bishop reproved him for undue impatience with the natural 
frailties of man. He replied by calling the bishop ignorant, brutal, wicked, well 
matched with the worldly flock that he led, the unskillful pilot of a crazy bark.'° 
Leaving Aquileia to its sins, Jerome and some fellow devotees went to the Near 
East and entered a monastery in the Chalcis desert near Antioch (374). The 
unhealthy climate was too much for them; two died, and Jerome himself was for 
a time on the verge of death. Undeterred, he left the monastery to live as an 
anchorite in a desert hermitage, with occasional relapses into Virgil and Cicero. 
He had brought his library with him, and could not quite turn away from verse 
and prose whose beauty lured him like some girlish loveliness. His account of 
the matter reveals the medieval mood. He dreamt that he had died, and was 


dragged before the Judge’s judgment seat. I was asked to state my condition, and replied that I 
was a Christian. But He Who presided said, “Thou liest; thou art a Ciceronian, not a Christian. 
For where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also.” Straightway I became dumb, and [then I 
felt] the strokes of the whip—for He had ordered me to be scourged.... At last the bystanders fell 
at the knees of Him Who presided, and prayed Him to pardon my youth and give me opportunity 
to repent of my error, on the understanding that the extreme of torture should be inflicted upon 
me if ever I read again the books of Gentile authors. ... This experience was no sweet or idle 
dream. ... I profess that my shoulders were black and blue, and that I felt the bruises long after I 


awoke. ... Henceforth I read the books of God with greater zeal than I had ever given before to 
11 


the books of men. 

In 379 he returned to Antioch, and was ordained a priest. In 382 we find him 
in Rome as secretary to Pope Damasus, and commissioned by him to make an 
improved Latin translation of the New Testament. He continued to wear the 
brown robe and the tunic of an anchorite, and lived an ascetic life amid a 
luxurious papal court. The pious Marcella and Paula received him into their 
aristocratic homes as their spiritual adviser, and his pagan critics thought he 


enjoyed the company of women more than became so passionate a praiser of 
celibacy and virginity. He replied by satirizing the Roman society of the age in 
ageless terms: 


Those women who paint their cheeks with rouge and their eyes with belladonna, whose faces 
are covered with powder ... whom no number of years can convince that they are old; who heap 
their heads with borrowed tresses ... and behave like trembling schoolgirls before their 
grandsons. ... Gentile widows flaunt silk dresses, deck themselves in gleaming jewelry, and reek 
of musk. ... Other women put on men’s clothing, cut their hair short ... blush to be women, and 
prefer to look like eunuchs.... Some unmarried women prevent conception by the help of 
potions, murdering human beings before they are conceived; others, when they find themselves 
with child as the result of sin, secure abortion with drugs.... Yet there are women who say, “To 
the pure all things are pure.... Why should I refrain from the food which God made for my 


enjoyment?” !* 
He scolds a Roman lady in terms that suggest an appreciative eye: 


Your vest is slit on purpose. ... Your breasts are confined in strips of linen, your chest is 
imprisoned in a tight girdle ... your shawl sometimes drops so as to leave your white shoulders 


bare; and then it hastily hides what it intentionally revealed. !9 


Jerome adds to the moralist’s bias the exaggerations of the literary artist 
molding a period, and of a lawyer inflating a brief. His satires recall those of 
Juvenal, or of our own time; it is pleasant to know that women have always been 
as charming as they are today. Like Juvenal, Jerome denounces impartially, 
fearlessly, and ecumenically. He is shocked to find concubinage even among 
Christians, and more shocked to find it covered by the pretense of practicing 
chastity the hard way. “From what source has this plague of ‘dearly beloved 
sisters’ found its way into the church? Whence come these unwedded wives? 
These novel concubines, these one-man harlots? They live in the same house 
with their male friends; they occupy the same room, often the same bed; yet they 
call us suspicious if we think that anything is wrong.”'* He attacks the Roman 
clergy whose support might have raised him to the papacy. He ridicules the 
curled and scented ecclesiastics who frequent fashionable society, and the 
legacy-hunting priest who rises before dawn to visit women before they have 
gotten out of bed.'? He condemns the marriage of priests and their sexual 
digressions, and argues powerfully for clerical celibacy; only monks, he thinks, 
are true Christians, free from property, lust, and pride. With an eloquence that 
would have enlisted Casanova, Jerome calls upon men to give up all and follow 
Christ, asks the Christian matrons to dedicate their first-born to the Lord as 
offerings due under the Law,'® and advises his lady friends, if they cannot enter a 
convent, at least to live as virgins in their homes. He comes close to rating 


marriage as sin. “I praise marriage, but because it produces me virgins”;'’ he 
proposes to “cut down by the ax of virginity the wood of marriage,”!® and exalts 
John the celibate apostle over Peter, who had a wife.'? His most interesting letter 
(384) is to a girl, Eustochium, on the pleasures of virginity. He is not against 
marriage, but those who avoid it escape from Sodom, and painful pregnancies, 
and bawling infants, and household cares, and the tortures of jealousy. He admits 
that the path of purity is also hard, and that eternal vigilance is the price of 
virginity. 


Virginity can be lost even by a thought.... Let your companions be those who are pale of face 
and thin with fasting.... Let your fasts be of daily occurrence. Wash your bed and water your 
couch nightly with tears. ... Let the seclusion of your own chamber ever guard you; ever let the 
Bridegroom sport with you within.... When sleep falls upon you He will come behind the wall, 
and will put His hand through the door and will touch your belly (ventrem). And you will awake 


and rise up and cry, “I am sick with love.” And you will hear Him answer: “A garden enclosed is 
d.?29 


my sister, my spouse; a spring shut up, a fountain seale 

The publication of this letter, Jerome tells us, “was greeted with showers of 
stones”; perhaps some readers sensed a morbid prurience in these strange 
counsels in a man apparently not yet free from the heat of desire. When, a few 
months later (384), the young ascetic Blesilla died, many blamed the austerities 
that had been taught her by Jerome; some pagans proposed to throw him into the 
Tiber with all the monks of Rome. Unrepentant, he addressed to the hysterically 
mournful mother a letter of consolation and reproof. In the same year Pope 
Damasus passed away, and his successor did not renew Jerome’s appointment as 
papal secretary. In 385 he left Rome forever, taking with him Blesilla’s mother 
Paula, and Eustochium her sister. At Bethlehem he built a monastery of which 
he became head, a convent over which first Paula and then Eustochium presided, 
a church for the common worship of the monks and nuns, and a hospice for 
pilgrims to the Holy Land. 

He made his own cell in a cave, gathered his books and papers there, gave 
himself up to study, composition, and administration, and lived there the 
remaining thirty-four years of his life. He quarreled at pen’s point with 
Chrysostom, Ambrose, Pelagius, and Augustine. He wrote with dogmatic force 
half a hundred works on questions of casuistry and Biblical interpretation, and 
his writings were eagerly read even by his enemies. He opened a school in 
Bethlehem, where he humbly and freely taught children a variety of subjects, 
including Latin and Greek; now a confirmed saint, he felt that he could read 
again the classic authors whom he had forsworn in his youth. He resumed the 
study of Hebrew, which he had begun in his first sojourn in the East; and in 


eighteen years of patient scholarship he achieved that magnificent and sonorous 
translation of the Bible into Latin which is known to us as the Vulgate, and 
remains as the greatest and most influential literary accomplishment of the 
fourth century. There were errors in the translation as in any work so vast, and 
some “barbarisms” of common speech which offended the purists; but its Latin 
formed the language of theology and letters throughout the Middle Ages, poured 
Hebraic emotion and imagery into Latin molds, and gave to literature a thousand 
noble phrases of compact eloquence and force.’ The Latin world became 
acquainted with the Bible as never before. 

Jerome was a Saint only in the sense that he lived an ascetic life devoted to 
the Church; he was hardly a saint in character or speech. It is sad to find in so 
great a man so many violent outbursts of hatred, misrepresentation, and 
controversial ferocity. He calls John, Patriarch of Jerusalem, a Judas, a Satan, for 
whom hell can never provide adequate punishment;*! he describes the majestic 
Ambrose as “a deformed crow”; and to make trouble for his old friend Rufinus 
he pursues the dead Origen with such heresy-hunting fury as to force the 
condemnation of Origen by Pope Anastasius (400). We might rather have 
pardoned some sins of the flesh than these acerbities of the soul. 

His critics punished him without delay. When he taught the Greek and Latin 
classics they denounced him as a pagan; when he studied Hebrew with a Jew 
they accused him of being a convert to Judaism; when he dedicated his works to 
women they described his motives as financial or worse.*? His old age was not 
happy. Barbarians came down into the Near East and overran Syria and Palestine 
(395); “how many monasteries they captured, how many rivers were reddened 
with blood!” “The Roman world,” he concluded sadly, “is falling.”** While he 
lived, his beloved Paula, Marcella, and Eustochium died. Almost voiceless and 
fleshless with austerities, and bent with age, he toiled day after day on work after 
work; he was writing a commentary on Jeremiah when death came. He was a 
great, rather than a good, man; a satirist as piercing as Juvenal, a letter writer as 
eloquent as Seneca, an heroic laborer in scholarship and theology. 


3. Christian Soldiers 


Jerome and Augustine were only the greatest pair in a remarkable age. 
Among her “Fathers” the early medieval Church distinguished eight as “Doctors 
of the Church”: in the East Athanasius, Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, John 
Chrysostom, and John of Damascus; in the West Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, 
and Gregory the Great. 


The career of Ambrose (340?—398) illustrates the power of Christianity to 
draw into its service first-rate men who, a generation earlier, would have served 
the state. Born at Trier, son of the prefect of Gaul, he was by every precedent 
destined to a political career, and we are not surprised to hear of him next as 
provincial governor of northern Italy. Residing at Milan, he was in close touch 
with the emperor of the West, who found in him the old Roman qualities of solid 
judgment, executive ability, and quiet courage. Learning that rival factions were 
gathering at the cathedral to choose a bishop, he hurried to the scene, and by his 
presence and his words quelled an incipient disturbance. When the factions 
could not agree on a candidate, someone suggested Ambrose; his name brought 
the people to an enthusiastic unanimity; and the governor, protesting and still 
unbaptized, was hurriedly christened, ordained to the diaconate, then to the 
priesthood, then to the episcopacy, all in one week (374).” 

He filled his new office with the dignity and mastery of a statesman. He 
abandoned the trappings of political position, and lived in exemplary simplicity. 
He gave his money and property to the poor, and sold the consecrated plate of 
his church to ransom captives of war.*® He was a theologian who powerfully 
defended the Nicene Creed, an orator whose sermons helped to convert 
Augustine, a poet who composed some of the Church’s earliest and noblest 
hymns, a judge whose learning and integrity shamed the corruption of secular 
courts, a diplomat entrusted with difficult missions by both Church and state, a 
good disciplinarian who upheld but overshadowed the pope, an ecclesiastic who 
brought the great Theodosius to penance, and dominated the policies of 
Valentinian III. The young Emperor had an Arian mother, Justina, who tried to 
secure a church in Milan for an Arian priest. The congregation of Ambrose 
remained night and day in the beleaguered church in a holy “sit-down strike” 
against the Empress’ orders to surrender the building. “Then it was,” says 
Augustine, “that the custom arose of singing hymns and songs, after the use of 
the Eastern provinces, to save the people from being utterly worn out by their 
long and sorrowful vigils.”*’? Ambrose fought a famous battle against the 
Empress, and won a signal victory for intolerance. 


At Nola in southern Italy Paulinus (353-431) exemplified a gentler type of 
Christian saint. Born in an old rich family of Bordeaux, and married to a lady of 
like high lineage, he studied under the poet Ausonius, entered politics, and 
rapidly advanced. Suddenly “conversion” came to him in the full sense of a 
turning away from the world: he sold his property, and gave all to the poor 
except enough to keep himself in the barest necessities; and his wife Therasia 
agreed to live with him as his chaste “sister in Christ.” The monastic life not yet 


having established itself in the West, they made their modest home at Nola a 
private monastery and lived there for thirty-five years, abstaining from meat and 
wine, fasting many days in every month, and happy to be released from the 
complexities of wealth. The pagan friends of his youth, above all his old teacher 
Ausonius, protested against what seemed to them a withdrawal from the 
obligations of civic life; he answered by inviting them to come and share his 
bliss. In a century of hatred and violence he kept to the end a spirit of toleration. 
Pagans and Jews joined Christians at his funeral. 

Paulinus wrote charming verse, but only incidentally. The poet who best 
expressed the Christian view in this age was the Spaniard Aurelius Prudentius 
Clemens (c. 348-410). While Claudian and Ausonius cluttered their 
compositions with dead gods, Prudentius sang in the ancient meters the new and 
living themes: stories of the martyrs (Peri stephanon, or Book of Crowns), 
hymns for every hour of the day, and an answer in verse to Symmachus’ plea for 
the statue of Victory. It was in this last poem that he made a memorable appeal 
to Honorius to suppress gladiatorial combats. He did not hate the pagans; he had 
kind words for Symmachus, and even for Julian; and he begged his fellow 
Christians not to destroy pagan works of art. He shared Claudian’s admiration 
for Rome, and rejoiced that one might pass through most of the white man’s 
world and be under the same laws, everywhere secure; “wherever we are we live 
as fellow citizens.”*® In this Christian poet we catch a last echo of the 
achievement and mastery of Rome. 

It was not Rome’s least glory that Gaul had now so high a civilization. 
Corresponding to Ausonius and Sidonius in literature were the great bishops of 
fourth-century Gaul: Hilary of Poitiers, Remi of Reims, Euphronius of Autun, 
Martin of Tours. Hilary (d. c. 367) was one of the most active defenders of the 
Nicene Creed, and wrote a treatise in twelve “books” struggling to explain the 
Trinity. Yet in his modest see at Poitiers we see him living the good life of a 
devoted churchman—rising early, receiving all callers, hearing complaints, 
adjusting disputes, saying Mass, preaching, teaching, dictating books and letters, 
listening to pious readings at his meals, and every day performing some manual 
labor like cultivating the fields, or weaving garments for the poor.”* This was the 
ecclesiastic at his best. 

St. Martin left more of a name; 3675 churches and 425 villages in France bear 
it today. He was born in Pannonia about 316; at twelve he wished to become a 
monk, but at fifteen his father compelled him to join the army. He was an 
unusual soldier—giving his pay to the poor, helping the distressed, practicing 
humility and patience as if he would make a monastery out of the army camp. 
After five years in military service Martin realized his ambition, and went to live 


as a monk in a cell, first in Italy, then at Poitiers near the Hilary he loved. In 371 
the people of Tours clamored to have him as their bishop, despite his shabby 
garments and rough hair. He agreed, but insisted on still living like a monk. Two 
miles from the city, at Marmoutier, he built a monastery, gathered together 
eighty monks, and lived with them a life of unpretentious austerity. His idea of a 
bishop was of a man who not only celebrated Mass, preached, administered the 
sacraments, and raised funds, but also fed the hungry, clothed the naked, visited 
the sick, and helped the unfortunate. Gaul loved him so that all its parts told 
stories of his miracles, even of his having raised three men from the dead.°° 
France made him one of her patron saints. 

The monastery that Martin had founded at Poitiers (362) was the first of many 
that now sprang up in Gaul. Because the monastic idea had come to Rome 
through Athanasius’ Life of Anthony, and Jerome’s powerful call to the 
anchoritic life, the West first took up the most arduous and lonely forms of 
monasticism, and tried to practice in less genial climates the rigors of monks 
living under the Egyptian sun. The monk Wulfilaich lived for years, with bare 
legs and feet, on a column at Trier; in winter the nails fell from his toes, and 
icicles hung from his beard. St. Senoch, near Tours, enclosed himself so 
narrowly within four walls that the lower half of his body could not move; in this 
situation he lived many years, an object of veneration to the populace.*! St. John 
Cassian brought the ideas of Pachomius to balance the ecstasy of Anthony; 
inspired by some sermons of Chrysostom, he established a monastery and 
convent at Marseille (415), and wrote for it the first Western regimen for the 
monastic life; before he died (435) some 5000 monks in Provence were living by 
his rule. Soon after 400 St. Honoratus and St. Caprasius built a monastery on the 
island of Lérins, facing Cannes. These institutions trained men to co-operative 
labor, study, and scholarship rather than to solitary devotion; they became 
schools of theology, and vitally influenced the thought of the West. When the 
rule of St. Benedict came to Gaul in the next century, it built upon the tradition 
of Cassian one of the most beneficent religious orders in history. 


IV. THE CHRISTIAN EAST 


1. The Monks of the East 


As the Church ceased to be a set of devotees and became an institution 
governing millions of men, she tended to adopt a more lenient view of human 


frailty, and to tolerate, sometimes to share, the pleasures of this world. A 
minority of Christians held such condescension to be treason to Christ; they 
resolved to gain heaven by poverty, chastity, and prayer, and retired completely 
from the world. Possibly Ashoka’s missionaries (c. 250 B.c.) had brought to the 
Near East the monastic forms as well as the theory and ethics of Buddhism; and 
pre-Christian anchorites like those of Serapis in Egypt, or the Essene 
communities in Judea, may have transmitted to Anthony and Pachomius the 
ideals and methods of the strictly religious life. Monasticism was for many souls 
a refuge from the chaos and war of the barbarian invasions; there were no taxes 
in the monastery or the desert cell, no military service, no marital strife, no 
weary toil; ordination to the priesthood was not required of a monk; and after a 
few years of peace would come eternal bliss. 

Egypt, whose climate almost invited monasticism, teemed with anchoritic and 
cenobitic monks, following the solitary habits of Anthony, or the community life 
that Pachomius had established at Tabenne. The Nile was banked with 
monasteries and convents, some containing as many as 3000 monks and nuns. 
Of the anchorites Anthony (c. 251-356) was by far the most renowned. After 
wandering from solitude to solitude he fixed his cell on Mount Kolzim, near the 
Red Sea. Admirers found him out, imitated his devotion, and built their cells as 
near to his as he would permit; before he died the desert was peopled with his 
spiritual progeny. He seldom washed, and lived to the age of 105. He declined 
an invitation from Constantine, but at the age of ninety he journeyed to 
Alexandria to support Athanasius against the Arians. Only less famous was 
Pachomius, who (325) founded nine monasteries and one nunnery; sometimes 
7000 monks who followed his rule gathered to celebrate some holy day. These 
cenobites worked as well as prayed; periodically they sailed down the Nile to 
Alexandria to sell their products, buy their necessities, and join in the 
ecclesiastical-political fray. 

Among the anchorites a keen rivalry arose for the austerity championship. 
Macarius of Alexandria, says the Abbé Duchesne, “could never hear of any feat 
of asceticism without at once trying to surpass it.” If other monks ate no cooked 
food in Lent, Macarius ate none for seven years; if some punished themselves 
with sleeplessness, Macarius could be seen “frantically endeavoring for twenty 
consecutive nights to keep himself awake.” Throughout one Lent he stood 
upright night and day, and ate nothing except, once a week, a few cabbage 
leaves; and during this time he continued to work at his basket-weaving trade. 
For six months he slept in a marsh, and exposed his naked body to poisonous 
flies.*> Some monks excelled in feats of solitude; so Serapion inhabited a cave at 
the bottom of an abyss into which few pilgrims had the hardihood to descend; 


when Jerome and Paula reached his lair they found a man almost composed of 
bones, dressed only in a loincloth, face and shoulders covered by uncut hair; his 
cell was barely large enough for a bed of leaves and a plank; yet this man had 
lived among the aristocracy of Rome. Some, like Bessarion for forty, 
Pachomius for fifty, years, never lay down while they slept;* some specialized 
in silence, and went many years without uttering a word; others carried heavy 
weights wherever they went, or bound their limbs with iron bracelets, greaves, or 
chains. Many proudly recorded the number of years since they had looked upon 
a woman’s face.*° Nearly all anchorites lived—some to a great age—on a narrow 
range of food. Jerome tells of monks who subsisted exclusively on figs or on 
barley bread. When Macarius was ill someone brought him grapes; unwilling so 
to indulge himself, he sent them to another hermit, who sent them to another; 
and so they made the rounds of the desert (Rufinus assures us) until they came 
back intact to Macarius.*”’ The pilgrims who flocked from all quarters of the 
Christian world to see the monks of the East credited them with miracles as 
remarkable as those of Christ. They could cure diseases or repel demons by a 
touch or a word, tame serpents or lions with a look or a prayer, and cross the 
Nile on the back of a crocodile. The relics of the anchorites became the most 
precious possession of Christian churches, and are treasured in them to this day. 

In the monasteries the abbot required absolute obedience, and tested novices 
with impossible commands. One abbot (story says) ordered a novice to leap into 
a raging furnace; the novice obeyed; the flame, we are informed, parted to let 
him pass. Another monk was told to plant the abbot’s walking stick in the earth 
and water it till it flowered; for years he walked daily to the Nile, two miles 
away, to draw water to pour upon the stick; in the third year God took pity on 
him and the stick bloomed.*® Work was prescribed for the monks, says Jerome,” 
“lest they be led astray by dangerous imaginings.” Some tilled fields, some 
tended gardens, wove mats or baskets, carved wooden shoes, or copied 
manuscripts; many ancient classics were preserved by their pens. Most Egyptian 
monks, however, were innocent of letters, and scorned secular knowledge as a 
futile conceit.“° Many of them considered cleanliness hostile to godliness; the 
virgin Silvia refused to wash any part of her body except her fingers; in a 
convent of 130 nuns none ever bathed, or washed the feet. Towards the end of 
the fourth century, however, the monks became resigned to water, and the abbot 
Alexander, scorning this decadence, looked back longingly to the time when 
monks “never washed the face.”*' 

The Near East rivaled Egypt in the number and marvels of its monks and 
nuns. Jerusalem and Antioch were meshed with monastic communities or cells. 
The Syrian desert was peopled with anchorites; some of them, like Hindu fakirs, 


bound themselves with chains to immovable rocks, others disdained so settled a 
habitation, and roamed over the mountains eating grass.“ Simeon Stylites 
(3902-459), we are told, used to go without food through the forty days of Lent; 
during one Lent he was, at his own insistence, walled up in an enclosure with a 
little bread and water; on Easter he was unwalled, and the bread and the water 
were found untouched. At Kalat Seman, in northern Syria, about 422, Simeon 
built himself a column six feet high and lived on it. Ashamed of his moderation, 
he built and lived on ever taller columns, until he made his permanent abode on 
a pillar sixty feet high. Its circumference at the top was little more than three 
feet; a railing kept the saint from falling to the ground in his sleep. On this perch 
Simeon lived uninterruptedly for thirty years, exposed to rain and sun and cold. 
A ladder enabled disciples to take him food and remove his waste. He bound 
himself to the pillar by a rope; the rope became embedded in his flesh, which 
putrefied around it, stank, and teemed with worms; Simeon picked up the worms 
that fell from his sores, and replaced them there, saying to them, “Eat what God 
has given you.” From his high pulpit he preached sermons to the crowds that 
came to see him, converted barbarians, performed marvelous cures, played 
ecclesiastical politics, and shamed the moneylenders into reducing their interest 
charges from twelve to six per cent.*’ His exalted piety created a fashion of pillar 
hermits, which lasted for twelve centuries, and, in a thoroughly secularized form, 
persists today. 

The Church did not approve of such excesses; perhaps she sensed a fierce 
pride in these humiliations, a spiritual greed in this self-denial, a secret 
sensualism in this flight from woman and the world. The records of these 
ascetics abound in sexual visions and dreams; their cells resounded with their 
moans as they struggled with imaginary temptations and erotic thoughts; they 
believed that the air about them was full of demons assailing them; the monks 
seem to have found it harder to be virtuous in solitude than if they had lived 
among all the opportunities of the town. It was not unusual for anchorites to go 
mad. Rufinus tells of a young monk whose cell was entered by a beautiful 
woman; he succumbed to her charms, after which she disappeared, he thought, 
into the air; the monk ran out wildly to the nearest village, and leaped into the 
furnace of a public bath to cool his fire. In another case a young woman begged 
admission to a monk’s cell on the plea that wild beasts were pursuing her; he 
consented to take her in briefly; but in that hour she happened to touch him, and 
the flame of desire sprang up in him as if all his years of austerity had left it 
undimmed. He tried to grasp her, but she vanished from his arms and his sight, 
and a chorus of demons, we are told, exulted with loud laughter over his fall. 
This monk, says Rufinus, could no longer bear the monastic life; like Paphnuce 


in Anatole France’s Thais, he could not exorcise the vision of beauty that he had 
imagined or seen; he left his cell, plunged into the life of the city, and followed 
that vision at last into hell.“ 

The organized Church had at first no control over the monks, who rarely took 
any degree of holy orders; yet she felt responsibility for their excesses, since she 
shared in the glory of their deeds. She could not afford to agree completely with 
monastic ideals; she praised celibacy, virginity, and poverty, but could not 
condemn marriage or parentage or property, as sins; she had now a stake in the 
continuance of the race. Some monks left their cells or monasteries at will, and 
troubled the populace with their begging; some went from town to town 
preaching asceticism, selling real or bogus relics, terrorizing synods, and 
exciting impressionable people to destroy pagan temples or statuary, or, now and 
then, to kill an Hypatia. The Church could not tolerate these independent actions. 
The Council of Chalcedon (451) ordained that greater circumspection should be 
used in admitting persons to monastic vows; that such vows should be 
irrevocable; and that no one should organize a monastery, or leave it, without 
permission from the bishop of the diocese. 


2. The Eastern Bishops 


Christianity was now (400) almost completely triumphant in the East. In 
Egypt the native Christians, or Copts,"' were already a majority of the population, 
supporting hundreds of churches and monasteries. Ninety Egyptian bishops 
acknowledged the authority of the patriarch in Alexandria, who almost rivaled 
the power of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies. Some of these patriarchs were 
ecclesiastical politicians of no lovable type, like the Theophilus who burned to 
the ground the pagan temple and library of Serapis (389). More pleasing is the 
modest bishop of Ptolemais, Synesius. Born in Cyrene (c. 365), he studied 
mathematics and philosophy at Alexandria under Hypatia; to the end of his life 
he remained her devoted friend, calling her “the true exponent of the true 
philosophy.” He visited Athens and was there confirmed in his paganism; but in 
403 he married a Christian lady, and gallantly accepted Christianity; he found it 
a simple courtesy to transform his Neoplatonic trinity of the One, the nous, and 
the Soul into the Father, Spirit, and the Son.* He wrote many delightful letters, 
and some minor philosophical works of which none is of value to anyone today 
except his essay In Praise of Baldness. In 410 Theophilus offered him the 
bishopric of Ptolemais. He was now a country gentleman, with more money than 
ambition; he protested that he was unfit, that he did not (as the Nicene Creed 


required) ‘believe in the resurrection of the body, that he was married, and had 
no intention of abandoning his wife. Theophilus, to whom dogmas were 
instruments, winked at these errors, and transformed Synesius into a bishop 
before the philosopher could make up his mind. It was typical of him that his last 
letter was to Hypatia, and his last prayer to Christ.*° 

In Syria the pagan temples were disposed of in the manner of Theophilus. 
Imperial edicts ordered them closed; the surviving pagans resisted the order but 
resigned themselves to defeat on noting the indifference with which their gods 
accepted destruction. Asiatic Christianity had saner leaders than those of 
Egypt.” In a short life of fifty years (3292-379) the great Basil learned rhetoric 
under Libanius in Constantinople, studied philosophy in Athens, visited the 
anchorites of Egypt and Syria, and rejected their introverted asceticism; became 
bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, organized Christianity in his country, revised 
its ritual, introduced self-supporting cenobitic monasticism, and drew up a 
monastic rule that still governs the monasteries of the Greco-Slavonic world. He 
advised his followers to avoid the theatrical severities of the Egyptian anchorites, 
but rather to serve God, health, and sanity by useful work; tilling the fields, he 
thought, was an excellent prayer. To this day the Christian East acknowledges 
his pre-eminent influence. 

In Constantinople hardly a sign of pagan worship remained. Christianity 
itself, however, was torn with conflict; Arianism was still powerful, new heresies 
were always rising, and every man had his own theology. “This city,” wrote 
Basil’s brother, Gregory of Nyassa, about 380, “is full of mechanics and slaves 
who are all of them profound theologians, and preach in the shops and the 
streets. If you desire a man to change a piece of silver he informs you wherein 
the Son differs from the Father; if you ask the price of a loaf.... you are told that 
the Son is inferior to the Father; and if you inquire whether the bath is ready, the 
answer is, the Son was made out of nothing.”*’ In the reign of Theodosius I the 
Syrian Isaac founded the first monastery in the new capital; similar institutions 
rapidly multiplied; and by 400 the monks were a power and a terror in the city, 
playing a noisy role in the conflicts of patriarch with patriarch, and of patriarch 
with emperor. 

Gregory Nazianzen learned the bitterness of sectarian hatred when he 
accepted a call from the orthodox Christians of Constantinople to be their bishop 
(379). Valens had just died, but the Arians whom that Emperor had set up were 
still in ecclesiastical control, and held their services in St. Sophia. Gregory had 
to house his altar and his congregation in the home of a friend, but he called his 
modest church by a hopeful name—Anastasia (Resurrection). He was a man of 
equal piety and learning; he had studied in Athens along with his countryman 


Basil, and only his second successor would rival his eloquence. His congregation 
grew and grew till it was larger than those of the official basilicas. On the eve of 
Easter, 379, a crowd of Arians attacked the Anastasia chapel with a volley of 
stones. Eighteen months later the orthodox Emperor Theodosius led Gregory in 
pomp and triumph to his proper throne in St. Sophia. But ecclesiastical politics 
soon ended his tranquillity; jealous bishops proclaimed his appointment invalid, 
and ordered him to defend himself before a council. Too proud to fight for his 
see, Gregory resigned (381) and returned to Cappadocian Nazianzus, to spend 
the remaining eight years of his life in obscurity and peace. 

When his indifferent successor died, the imperial court invited to St. Sophia a 
priest of Antioch known to history as St. John Chrysostom—of the Golden 
Mouth. Born (345?) of a noble family, he had imbibed rhetoric from Libanius, 
and had familiarized himself with pagan literature and philosophy; in general the 
Eastern prelates were more learned and disputatious than those of the West. John 
was a man of keen intellect and sharper temper. He disturbed his new 
congregation by taking Christianity seriously, condemning in plain terms the 
injustices and immoralities of the age.*® He denounced the theater as an 
exhibition of lewd women, and as a school of profanity, seduction, and intrigue. 
He asked the opulent Christians of the capital why they spent so much of their 
wealth in loose living, instead of giving most of it to the poor as Christ had 
commanded. He wondered why some men had twenty mansions, twenty baths, a 
thousand slaves, doors of ivory, floors of mosaic, walls of marble, ceilings of 
gold; and threatened the rich with hell for entertaining their guests with Oriental 
dancing girls.*® He scolded his clergy for their lazy and luxurious lives,°? and 
their suspicious use of women to minister to them in their rectories; he deposed 
thirteen of the bishops under his jurisdiction for licentiousness or simony; and he 
reproved the monks of Constantinople for being more frequently in the streets 
than in their cells. He practiced what he preached: the revenues of his see were 
spent not in the display that usually marked the Eastern bishoprics, but in the 
establishment of hospitals and in assistance to the poor. Never had 
Constantinople heard sermons so powerful, brilliant, and frank. Here were no 
pious abstractions, but Christian precepts, applied so specifically that they hurt. 


Who could be more oppressive than the landlords? If you look at the way in which they treat 
their miserable tenants, you will find them more savage than barbarians. They lay intolerable and 
continual imposts upon men who are weakened with hunger and toil throughout their lives, and 
they put upon them the burden of oppressive services. ... They make them work all through the 
winter in cold and rain, they deprive them of sleep, and send them home with empty hands.... 

The tortures and beatings, the exactions and ruthless demands for services, which such men 
suffer from agents are worse than hunger. Who could recount the ways in which these agents use 


them for profit and then cheat them? Their labor turns the agent’s olive-press; but they receive 
not a scrap of the produce which they are compelled illegally to bottle for the agents, and they get 


only a tiny sum for their work.?! 


Congregations like to be scolded, but not to be reformed. The women 
persisted in their perfumes, the wealthy in their banquets, the clergy in their 
female domestics, the theaters in their revelations; and soon every group in the 
city except the powerless poor was against the man with the golden mouth. The 
Empress Eudoxia, wife of Arcadius, was leading the gay set of the capital in 
luxurious living. She interpreted one of John’s sermons as alluding to her, and 
she demanded of her weakling husband that he call a synod to try the patriarch. 
In 403 a council of Eastern bishops met at Chalcedon. John refused to appear, on 
the ground that he should not be tried by his enemies. The council deposed him, 
and he went quietly into exile; but so great a clamor of protest rose from the 
people that the frightened Emperor recalled him to his see. A few months later 
he was again denouncing the upper classes, and made some critical comments on 
a statue of the Empress. Eudoxia once more demanded his expulsion; and 
Theophilus of Alexandria, always ready to weaken a rival see, reminded 
Arcadius that the Chalcedon decree of deposition still stood, and could be 
enforced. Soldiers were sent to seize Chrysostom; he was conveyed across the 
Bosporus, and banished to a village in Armenia (404). When his faithful 
followers heard the news they broke out in wild insurrection; and in the tumult 
St. Sophia and the near-by Senate house were set on fire. From his exile 
Chrysostom sent letters of appeal to Honorius and the bishop of Rome. Arcadius 
ordered him removed to the remote desert of Pityus in Pontus. On the way the 
exhausted prelate died at Comana, in the sixty-second year of his age (407). 
From that time to this, with brief intermissions, the Eastern Church has remained 
the servant of the state. 


V. ST. AUGUSTINE (354—430) 


1. The Sinner 


The North Africa in which Augustine was born was a miscellany of breeds 
and creeds. Punic and Numidian blood mingled with Roman in the population, 
perhaps in Augustine; so many of the people spoke Punic—the old Phoenician 
language of Carthage—that Augustine as bishop appointed only priests who 


could speak it. Donatism challenged orthodoxy, Manicheism challenged both, 
and apparently the majority of the people were still pagan.” Augustine’s 
birthplace was Tagaste in Numidia. His mother, St. Monica, was a devoted 
Christian, whose life was almost consumed in caring and praying for her 
wayward son. His father was a man of narrow means and broad principles, 
whose infidelities were patiently accepted by Monica in the firm belief that they 
could not last forever. 

At twelve the boy was sent to school at Madaura, and at seventeen to higher 
studies at Carthage. Salvian would soon describe Africa as “the cesspool of the 
world,” and Carthage as “the cesspool of Africa”;*> hence Monica’s parting 
advice to her son: 


She commanded me, and with much earmestness forewarned me, that I should not commit 
fornication, and especially that I should never defile any man’s wife. These seemed to me no 
better than women’s counsels, which it would be a shame for me to follow. ... I ran headlong 
with such blindness that I was ashamed among my equals to be guilty of less impudency than 
they were, whom I heard brag mightily of their naughtiness; yea, and so much the more boasting 
by how much more they had been beastly; and I took pleasure to do it, not for the pleasure of the 


act only, but for the praise of it also; ... and when I lacked opportunity to commit a wickedness 
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that should make me as bad as the lost, I would feign myself to have done what I never di 

He proved an apt pupil in Latin also, and in rhetoric, mathematics, music, and 
philosophy; “my unquiet mind was altogether intent to seek for learning.”°? He 
disliked Greek, and never mastered it or learned its literature; but he was so 
fascinated by Plato that he called him a “demigod,”°® and did not cease to be a 
Platonist when he became a Christian. His pagan training in logic and 
philosophy prepared him to be the most subtle theologian of the Church. 

Having graduated, he taught grammar at Tagaste, and then rhetoric at 
Carthage. Since he was now sixteen “there was much ado to get me a wife”; 
however, he preferred a concubine—a convenience sanctioned by pagan morals 
and Roman law; still unbaptized, Augustine could take his morals where he 
pleased. Concubinage was for him a moral advance; he abandoned promiscuity, 
and seems to have been faithful to his concubine until their parting in 385. In 
382, still a lad of eighteen, he found himself unwillingly the father of a son, 
whom he called at one time “son of my sin,” but more usually Adeodatus—gift 
of God. He came to love the boy tenderly, and never let him go far from his side. 

At twenty-nine he left Carthage for the larger world of Rome. His mother, 
fearing that he would die unbaptized, begged him not to go, and when he 
persisted, besought him to take her with him. He pretended to consent; but at the 
dock he left her at prayer in a chapel, and sailed without her.°’ At Rome he 


taught rhetoric for a year; but the students cheated him of his fees, and he 
applied for a professorship at Milan. Symmachus examined him, approved, and 
sent him to Milan by state post. There his brave mother overtook him, and 
persuaded him to listen with her to the sermons of Ambrose. He was moved by 
them, but even more by the hymns the congregation sang. At the same time 
Monica won him over to the idea of marriage, and in effect betrothed him, now 
thirty-two, to a girl with more money than years. Augustine agreed to wait two 
years till she should be twelve. As a preliminary he sent his mistress back to 
Africa, where she buried her grief in a nunnery. A few weeks of continence 
unnerved him, and instead of marrying he took another concubine. “Give me 
chastity,” he prayed, “but not yet!” 

Amid these diversions he found time for theology. He had begun with his 
mother’s simple faith, but had cast it off proudly at school. For nine years (374— 
83) he accepted Manichean dualism as the most satisfactory explanation of a 
world so indifferently compounded of evil and good. For a time he flirted with 
the skepticism of the later Academy; but he was too emotional to remain long in 
suspended judgment. At Rome and Milan he studied Plato and Plotinus; 
Neoplatonism entered deeply into his philosophy, and, through him, dominated 
Christian theology till Abélard. It became for Augustine the vestibule to 
Christianity. Ambrose had recommended him to read the Bible in the light of 
Paul’s statement that “the letter killeth but the spirit maketh to live.” Augustine 
found that a symbolic interpretation removed what had seemed to him the 
puerilities of Genesis. He read Paul’s epistles, and felt that here was a man who, 
like himself, had passed through a thousand doubts. In Paul’s final faith there 
had been no mere abstract Platonic Logos, but a Divine Word that had become 
man. One day, as Augustine sat in a Milan garden with his friend Alypius, a 
voice seemed to keep ringing in his ears: “Take up and read; take up and read.” 
He opened Paul again, and read: “Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying; but put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh to fulfill the lusts thereof.” The 
passage completed for Augustine a long evolution of feeling and thought; there 
was something infinitely warmer and deeper in this strange faith than in all the 
logic of philosophy. Christianity came to him as a profound emotional 
satisfaction. Surrendering the skepticism of the intellect, he found, for the first 
time in his life, moral stimulus and mental peace. His friend Alypius confessed 
himself ready for a like submission. Monica, receiving their capitulation, melted 
her heart out in grateful prayer. 

On Easter Sunday of 387 Augustine, Alypius, and Adeodatus were baptized 
by Ambrose, with Monica standing happily by. All four resolved to go to Africa 


and live a monastic life. At Ostia Monica died, confident of reunion in paradise. 
Arrived in Africa, Augustine sold his modest patrimony and gave the proceeds 
to the poor. Then he and Alypius and some friends formed a religious 
community, and lived at Tagaste in poverty, celibacy, study, and prayer. So was 
founded (388) the Augustinian order, the oldest monastic fraternity in the West. 


2. The Theologian 


In 389 Adeodatus passed away, and Augustine mourned him as bitterly as if 
still uncertain of the eternal bliss awaiting those who died in Christ. Work and 
writing were his only consolations. In 391 Valerius, Bishop of near-by Hippo 
(now Bone), asked his aid in administering the diocese, and for this purpose 
ordained him a priest. Valerius often yielded the pulpit to him, and Augustine’s 
eloquence impressed the congregation even when they could not understand 
him. Hippo was a seaport of some 40,000 population; the Catholics had one 
church there, the Donatists another; the remainder of the people were 
Manicheans or pagans. The Manichean bishop, Fortunatus, had _ hitherto 
dominated the theological scene; Donatists joined Catholics in urging Augustine 
to meet him in debate; he consented; and for two days these novel gladiators 
crossed words before a crowd that filled the Baths of Sosius. Augustine won; 
Fortunatus left Hippo, and never returned (392). 

Four years later Valerius, alleging his age, asked the congregation to choose 
his successor. Augustine was unanimously elected; and though he protested and 
wept, and begged the privilege of returning to his monastery, he was prevailed 
upon, and for the remaining thirty-four years of his life he was Bishop of Hippo; 
from this foot of earth he moved the world. He chose one or two deacons, and 
brought two monks from his monastery to help him; they lived monastically and 
communistically in the episcopal rectory; Augustine was a bit puzzled to 
understand how one of his aides, at death, could leave a tidy legacy.’ All 
subsisted on a vegetarian diet, reserving meat for guests and the sick. Augustine 
himself is described as short and thin, and never strong; he complained of a lung 
disorder, and suffered unduly from the cold. He was a man of sensitive nerves, 
easily excited, of keen and somewhat morbid imagination, of subtle and flexible 
intellect. Despite a tenacious dogmatism and some occasional intolerance, he 
must have had many lovable qualities; several men who came to learn rhetoric 
from him accepted his lead into Christianity; and Alypius followed him to the 
end. 


He had hardly taken his seat as bishop when he began a lifelong war against 
the Donatists. He challenged their leaders to public debate, but few cared to 
accept; he invited them to friendly conferences, but was met first with silence, 
then with insult, then with violence; several Catholic bishops in North Africa 
were assaulted, and some attempts seem to have been made upon the life of 
Augustine himself;°° however, we do not have the Donatist side of this story. In 
411 a council called by the Emperor Honorius met at Carthage to quiet the 
Donatist dispute; the Donatists sent 279 bishops, the Catholics 286-but bishop in 
Africa meant little more than parish priest. The Emperor’s legate, Marcellinus, 
after hearing both sides, decreed that the Donatists must hold no further 
meetings, and must hand over all their churches to the Catholics. The Donatists 
replied with acts of desperate violence, including, we are told, the murder of 
Restitutus, a priest of Hippo, and the mutilation of another member of 
Augustine’s staff. Augustine urged the government to enforce its decree 
vigorously;*' he retracted his earlier view that “no one should be coerced into the 
unity of Christ ... that we must fight only by arguments, and prevail only by 
force of reason”; he concluded that the Church, being the spiritual father of all, 
should have a parent’s right to chastise an unruly son for his own good; it 
seemed to him better that a few Donatists should suffer “than that all should be 
damned for want of coercion.” At the same time he pled repeatedly with the 
state officials not to enforce the death penalty against the heretics. 

Aside from this bitter contest, and the cares of his see, Augustine lived in the 
Country of the Mind, and labored chiefly with his pen. Almost every day he 
wrote a letter whose influence is still active in Catholic theology. His sermons 
alone fill volumes; and though some are spoiled by an artificial rhetoric of 
opposed and balanced clauses, and many deal with local and transient topics in a 
simple style adapted to his unlettered congregation, many of them rise to a noble 
eloquence born of mystic passion and profound belief. His busy mind, trained in 
the logic of the schools, could not be confined within the issues of his parish. In 
treatise after treatise he labored to reconcile with reason the doctrines of the 
Church that he had come to revere as the one pillar of order and decency in a 
ruined and riotous world. He knew that the Trinity was a stumbling block to the 
intellect; for fifteen years he worked on his most systematic production—De 
Trinitate—struggling to find analogies in human experience for three persons in 
one God. More puzzling still-filling all Augustine’s life with wonder and debate 
—was the problem of harmonizing the free will of man with the foreknowledge 
of God. If God is omniscient He sees the future in all details; since God is 
immutable, this picture that He has of all coming events lays upon them the 
necessity of occurring as He has foreseen them; they are irrevocably predestined. 


Then how can man be free? Must he not do what God has foreseen? And if God 
has foreseen all things, He has known from all eternity the final fate of every 
soul that He creates; why, then, should He create those that are predestined to be 
damned? 

In his first years as a Christian Augustine had written a treatise De libero 
arbitrio (On Free Will). He had sought then to square the existence of evil with 
the benevolence of an omnipotent God; and his answer was that evil is the result 
of free will: God could not leave man free without giving him the possibility of 
doing wrong as well as right. Later, under the influence of Paul’s epistles, he 
argued that Adam’s sin had left upon the human race a stain of evil inclination; 
that no amount of good works, but only the freely given grace of God, could 
enable the soul to overcome this inclination, erase this stain, and achieve 
salvation. God offered this grace to all, but many refused it. God knew that they 
would refuse it; but this possibility of damnation was the price of that moral 
freedom without which man would not be man. The divine foreknowledge does 
not destroy this freedom; God merely foresees the choices that man will freely 
make.°° 

Augustine did not invent the doctrine of original sin; Paul, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Ambrose had taught it; but his own experience of sin, and of the 
“voice” that had converted him, had left in him a somber conviction that the 
human will is from birth inclined to evil, and can be turned to good only by the 
gratuitous act of God. He could not explain the evil inclination of the will except 
as an effect of Eve’s sin and Adam’s love. Since we are all children of Adam, 
Augustine argued, we share his guilt, are, indeed, the offspring of his guilt: the 
original sin was concupiscence. And concupiscence still befouls every act of 
generation; by the very connection of sex with parentage mankind is a “mass of 
perdition,” and most of us will be damned. Some of us will be saved, but only 
through the grace of the suffering Son of God, and through the intercession of 
the Mother who conceived Him sinlessly. “Through a woman we were sent to 
destruction; through a woman salvation was restored to us.”° 

Writing so much and so hurriedly—often, it appears, by dictation to 
amanuenses—Augustine fell more than once into exaggerations which later he 
strove to modify. At times he propounded the Calvinistic doctrine that God 
arbitrarily chose, from all eternity, the “elect” to whom He would give His 
saving grace. A crowd of critics rose to plague him for such theories; he 
conceded nothing, but fought every point to the end. From England came his 
ablest opponent, the footloose monk Pelagius, with a strong defense of man’s 
freedom, and of the saving power of good works. God indeed helps us, said 
Pelagius, by giving us His law and commandments, by the example and precepts 


of His saints, by the cleansing waters of baptism, and the redeeming blood of 
Christ. But God does not tip the scales against our salvation by making human 
nature inherently evil. There was no original sin, no fall of man; only he who 
commits a sin is punished for it; it transmits no guilt to his progeny.°? God does 
not predestine man to heaven or hell, does not choose arbitrarily whom He will 
damn or save; He leaves the choice of our fate to ourselves. The theory of innate 
human depravity, said Pelagius, was a cowardly shifting to God of the blame for 
man’s sins. Man feels, and therefore is, responsible; “if I ought, I can.” 

Pelagius came to Rome about 400, lived with pious families, and earned a 
reputation for virtue. In 409 he fled from Alaric, first to Carthage, then to 
Palestine. There he dwelt in peace till the Spanish priest Orosius came from 
Augustine to warn Jerome against him (415). An Eastern synod tried the monk, 
and declared him orthodox; an African synod, prodded by Augustine, repudiated 
this finding, and appealed to Pope Innocent I, who declared Pelagius a heretic; 
whereupon Augustine hopefully announced, “Causa finita est” (The case is 
finished).” 'Y But Innocent, dying, was succeeded by Zosimus, who pronounced 
Pelagius guiltless. The African bishops appealed to Honorius; the Emperor was 
pleased to correct the Pope; Zosimus yielded (418); and the Council of Ephesus 
(431) condemned as a heresy the Pelagian view that man can be good without 
the helping grace of God. 

Augustine could be caught in contradictions and absurdities, even in morbid 
cruelties of thought; but he could not be overcome, because in the end his own 
soul’s adventures, and the passion of his nature, not any chain of reasoning, 
molded his theology. He knew the weakness of the intellect: it was the 
individual’s brief experience sitting in reckless judgment upon the experience of 
the race; and how could forty years understand forty centuries? “Dispute not by 
excited argument,” he wrote to a friend, “those things which you do not yet 
comprehend, or those which in the Scriptures appear ... to be incongruous and 
contradictory; meekly defer the day of your understanding.”’' Faith must precede 
understanding. “Seek not to understand that you may believe, but believe that 
you may understand”—crede ut intelligas.’* “The authority of the Scriptures is 
higher than all the efforts of the human intelligence.” The Bible, however, need 
not always be taken literally; it was written to be intelligible to simple minds, 
and had to use corporeal terms for spiritual realities.’ When interpretations 
differ we must rest in the decision of the Church councils, in the collective 
wisdom of her wisest men.” 

But even faith is not enough for understanding; there must be a clean heart to 
let in the rays of the divinity that surrounds us. So humbled and cleansed, one 
may, after many years, rise to the real end and essence of religion, which is “the 


possession of the living God.” “I desire to know God and the soul. Nothing 
more? Nothing whatever.””° Oriental Christianity spoke mostly of Christ; 
Augustine’s theology is “of the First Person”; it is of and to God the Father that 
he speaks and writes. He gives no description of God, for only God can know 
God fully;”’ probably “the true God has neither sex, age, nor body.””® But we can 
know God, in a sense intimately, through creation; everything in the world is an 
infinite marvel in its organization and functioning, and would be impossible 
without a creative intelligence;” the order, symmetry, and rhythm of living 
things proclaims a kind of Platonic deity, in whom beauty and wisdom are one.” 

We need not believe, says Augustine, that the world was created in six 
“days”; probably God in the beginning created only a nebulous mass (nebulosa 
species); but in this mass lay the seminal order, or productive capacities 
(rationes seminales), from which all things would develop by natural causes.®' 
For Augustine, as for Plato, the actual objects and events of this world pre- 
existed in the mind of God “as the plan of a building is conceived by the 
architect before it is built”;®* and creation proceeds in time according to these 
eternal exemplars in the divine mind. 


3. The Philosopher 


How shall we do justice so briefly to so powerful a personality, and so fertile 
a pen? Through 230 treatises he spoke his mind on almost every problem of 
theology and philosophy, and usually in a style warm with feeling and bright 
with new-coined phrases from his copious mint. He discussed with diffidence 
and subtlety the nature of time.®’ He anticipated Descartes’ “Cogito, ergo sum”: 
to refute the Academics, who denied that man can be certain of anything, he 
argued: “Who doubts that he lives and thinks? ... For if he doubts, he lives.”* 
He presaged Bergson’s complaint that the intellect, through long dealing with 
corporeal things, is a constitutional materialist; he proclaimed, like Kant, that the 
soul is the most directly known of all realities, and clearly stated the idealistic 
position—that since matter is known only through mind, we cannot logically 
reduce mind to matter.®° He suggested the Schopenhauerian thesis that will, not 
intellect, is fundamental in man; and he agreed with Schopenhauer that the world 
would be improved if all reproduction should cease.*° 

Two of his works belong to the classics of the world’s literature. The 
Confessions (c. 400) is the first and most famous of all autobiographies. It is 
addressed directly to God, as a 100,000-word act of contrition. It begins with the 
sins of his youth, tells vividly the story of his conversion, and occasionally 


bursts into a rhapsody of prayer. All confessions are camouflage, but there was 
in this one a sincerity that shocked the world. Even as Augustine wrote it—forty- 
six and a bishop—the old carnal ideas “still live in my memory and rush into my 
thoughts; ... in sleep they come upon me not to delight only, but even so far as 
consent, and most like to the deed”;®” bishops are not always so 
psychoanalytically frank. His masterpiece is the moving story of how one soul 
came to faith and peace, and its first lines are its summary: “Thou hast created us 
for Thyself, and our hearts know no rest until they repose in Thee.” His faith is 
now unquestioning, and rises to a moving theodicy: 


Too late I came to love Thee, O Thou Beauty both so ancient and so fresh. ... Yea, also the 
heaven and the earth, and all that is in them, bid me on every side that I should love Thee. ... 
What now do I love when I love Thee? ... I asked the earth, and it answered, I am not it. ... I 
asked the sea and the deeps and the creeping things, and they answered: We are not thy God; 
seek above us. I asked the fleeting winds, and the whole air with its inhabitants answered me: 
Anaximenes was deceived; I am not God. I asked the heavens, the sun and moon and stars; nor, 
said they, are we the God whom Thou seekest. And I replied unto all these: ... Answer me 
concerning God; since that you are not He, answer me concerning Him. And they cried out with a 


loud voice: He made us. ... They are not well in their wits to whom anything which Thou hast 
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created is displeasing. ... In Thy gift we rest; ... in Thy good pleasure lies our peace. 
The Confessions is poetry in prose; the City of God (413-26) is philosophy in 
history. When the news of Alaric’s sack of Rome reached Africa, followed by 
thousands of desolate refugees, Augustine was stirred, like Jerome and others, by 
what seemed an irrational and Satanic calamity. Why should the city whose 
beauty and power men had built and reverenced through centuries, and now the 
citadel of Christendom, be surrendered by a benevolent deity to the ravages of 
barbarians? Pagans everywhere attributed the disaster to Christianity: the ancient 
gods, plundered, dethroned, and proscribed, had withdrawn their protection from 
the Rome that under their guidance had grown and prospered for a thousand 
years. Many Christians were shaken in their faith. Augustine felt the challenge 
deeply; all his vast temple of theology threatened to collapse if this panic of fear 
were not allayed. He resolved to devote all the powers of his genius to 
convincing the Roman world that such catastrophes did not for a moment 
impugn Christianity. For thirteen years he labored on his book, amid a press of 
obligations and distractions. He published it in piecemeal installments; the 
middle of it forgot the beginning and did not foresee the end; inevitably its 1200 
pages became a confused concatenation of essays on everything from the First 
Sin to the Last Judgment; and only the depth of its thought, and the splendor of 
its style, lifted it out of its chaos to the highest rank in the literature of Christian 
philosophy. 


Augustine’s initial answer was that Rome had been punished not for her new 
religion but for her continued sins. He described the indecency of the pagan 
stage, and quoted Sallust and Cicero on the corruption of Roman politics. Once 
Rome had been a nation of stoics, strengthened by Catos and Scipios; she had 
almost created law, and had given order and peace to half the world; in those 
heroic days God had made His face to shine upon her. But the seeds of moral 
decay lay in the very religion of ancient Rome, in gods who encouraged, rather 
than checked, the sexual nature of man: “the god Virgineus to loose the virgin’s 
girdle, Subigus to place her under the man, Prema to press her down ... Priapus 
upon whose huge and beastly member the new bride was commanded by 
religious order to get up and sit!”°? Rome was punished because she worshiped, 
not because she neglected, such deities. The barbarians spared Christian 
churches and those who fled to them, but showed no mercy to the remnants of 
pagan shrines; how, then, could the invaders be the agents of a pagan revenge? 

Augustine’s second answer was a philosophy of history—an attempt to 
explain the events of recorded time on one universal principle. From Plato’s 
conception of an ideal state existing “somewhere in heaven,” from St. Paul’s 
thought of a community of saints living and dead,”° from the Donatist Tyconius’ 
doctrine of two societies, one of God and one of Satan,°®' Augustine took the 
basic idea of his book as a tale of two cities: the earthly city of worldly men 
devoted to earthly affairs and joys; and the divine city of the past, present, and 
future worshipers of the one true God. Marcus Aurelius had provided a noble 
phrase: “The poet could say of Athens, Thou lovely city of Cecrops; and shalt 
not thou say of the world, Thou lovely city of God?”**—but Aurelius had meant 
by this the whole orderly universe. The civitas Dei, says Augustine, was founded 
by the creation of the angels; the civitas terrena by the rebellion of Satan. 
“Mankind is divided into two sorts: such as live according to man, and such as 
live according to God. These we mystically call the ‘two cities’ or societies, the 
one predestined to reign eternally with God, the other condemned to perpetual 
torment with the Devil.”*’ An actual city or empire need not in all aspects be 
confined within the Earthly City; it may do good things—legislate wisely, judge 
justly, and aid the Church; and these good actions take place, so to speak, within 
the City of God. This spiritual city, again, is not identical with the Catholic 
Church; the Church too may have terrestrial interests, and its members may fall 
into self-seeking and sin, slipping from one city into the other. Only at the Last 
Judgment will the two cities be separate and distinct.” 

By a symbolic extension of her membership to heavenly as well as to earthly 
souls, to pre-Christian as well as Christian righteous men, the Church may be— 
and by Augustine occasionally is—identified with the City of God.” The Church 


would later accept this identification as an ideological weapon of politics, and 
would logically deduce from Augustine’s philosophy the doctrine of a theocratic 
state, in which the secular powers, derived from men, would be subordinate to 
the spiritual power held by the Church and derived from God. With this book 
paganism as a philosophy ceased to be, and Christianity as a philosophy began. 
It was the first definitive formulation of the medieval mind. 


4. The Patriarch 


The old lion of the faith was still at his post when the Vandals came. To the 
end he remained in the theological arena, felling new heresies, countering critics, 
answering objections, resolving difficulties. He considered gravely whether 
woman will retain her sex in the next world; whether the deformed and the 
mutilated, the thin and the fat, will be reborn as they were; and how those will be 
restored who were eaten by others in a famine.°° But age had come upon him, 
with sad indignities. Asked about his health he replied: “In spirit I am well ... in 
body I am confined to bed. I can neither walk nor stand nor sit down because of 
swelling piles. ... Yet even so, since that is the Lord’s good pleasure, what 
should I say but that I am well?”®” 

He had done his best to deter Boniface from rebellion against Rome, and had 
shared in recalling him to loyalty. As Gaiseric advanced, many bishops and 
priests asked Augustine should they stay at their posts or flee; he bade them stay, 
and gave example. When the Vandals laid siege to Hippo, Augustine maintained 
the morale of the starving people by his sermons and his prayers. In the third 
month of the siege he died, aged seventy-six. He left no will, having no goods; 
but he had written his own epitaph: “What maketh the heart of the Christian 
heavy? The fact that he is a pilgrim, and longs for his own country.””® 

Few men in history have had such influence. Eastern Christianity never took 
to him, partly because he was thoroughly un-Greek in his limited learning and in 
his subordination of thought to feeling and will; partly because the Eastern 
Church had already submitted to the state. But in the West he gave a definitive 
stamp to Catholic theology. Anticipating and inspiring Gregory VII and Innocent 
III, he formulated the claim of the Church to supremacy over the mind and the 
state; and the great battles of popes against emperors and kings were political 
corollaries of his thought. Until the thirteenth century he dominated Catholic 
philosophy, giving it a Neoplatonic tinge; and even Aquinas the Aristotelian 
often followed his lead. Wyclif, Huss, and Luther believed they were returning 
to Augustine when they left the Church; and Calvin based his ruthless creed 


upon Augustine’s theories of the elect and the damned. At the same time that he 
stimulated men of intellect, he became an inspiration to those whose Christianity 
was more of the heart than of the head; mystics tried to retrace his steps in 
seeking a vision of God; and men and women found food and phrases for their 
piety in the humility and tenderness of his prayers. It may be the secret of his 
influence that he united and strengthened both the philosophical and the mystical 
strains in Christianity, and opened a path not only for Thomas Aquinas but for 
Thomas a Kempis as well. 

His subjective, emotional, anti-intellectual emphasis marked the end of 
classical, the triumph of medieval, literature. To understand the Middle Ages we 
must forget our modern rationalism, our proud confidence in reason and science, 
our restless search after wealth and power and an earthly paradise; we must enter 
sympathetically into the mood of men disillusioned of these pursuits, standing at 
the end of a thousand years of rationalism, finding all dreams of utopia shattered 
by war and poverty and barbarism, seeking consolation in the hope of happiness 
beyond the grave, inspired and comforted by the story and figure of Christ, 
throwing themselves upon the mercy and goodness of God, and living in the 
thought of His eternal presence, His inescapable judgment, and the atoning death 
of His Son. St. Augustine above all others, and even in the age of Symmachus, 
Claudian, and Ausonius, reveals and phrases this mood. He is the most authentic, 
eloquent, and powerful voice of the Age of Faith in Christendom. 


VI. THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


Augustine’s argument against paganism was the last rebuttal in the greatest of 
historic debates. Paganism survived in the moral sense, as a joyous indulgence of 
natural appetites; as a religion it remained only in the form of ancient rites and 
customs condoned, or accepted and transformed, by an often indulgent Church. 
An intimate and trustful worship of saints replaced the cult of the pagan gods, 
and satisfied the congenial polytheism of simple or poetic minds. Statues of Isis 
and Horus were renamed Mary and Jesus; the Roman Lupercalia and the feast of 
the purification of Isis became the Feast of the Nativity;°° the Saturnalia were 
replaced by Christmas celebrations, the Floralia by Pentecost, an ancient festival 
of the dead by All Souls’ Day,'°’ the resurrection of Attis by the resurrection of 
Christ.'°' Pagan altars were rededicated to Christian heroes; incense, lights, 
flowers, processions, vestments, hymns, which had pleased the people in older 
cults were domesticated and cleansed in the ritual of the Church; and the harsh 
slaughter of a living victim was sublimated in the spiritual sacrifice of the Mass. 


Augustine had protested against the adoration of saints, and in terms that 
Voltaire might have used in dedicating his chapel at Ferney: “Let us not treat the 
saints as gods; we do not wish to imitate those pagans who adore the dead. Let 
us not build them temples, nor raise altars to them; but with their relics let us 
raise an altar to the one god.”'” The Church, however, wisely accepted the 
inevitable anthropomorphism of popular theology. She resisted,'’ then used, 
then abused, the cult of martyrs and relics. She opposed the worship of images 
and icons, and warned her faithful that these should be reverenced only as 
symbols;'* but the ardor of public feeling overcame these cautions, and led to 
the excesses that aroused the Byzantine iconoclasts. The Church denounced 
magic, astrology, and divination, but medieval, like ancient, literature, was full 
of them; soon people and priests would use the sign of the cross as a magic 
incantation to expel or drive away demons. Exorcisms were pronounced over the 
candidate for baptism, and total nude immersion was required lest a devil should 
hide in some clothing or ornament.'® The dream cures once sought in the 
temples of Aesculapius could now be obtained in the sanctuary of Sts. Cosmas 
and Damian in Rome, and would soon be available at a hundred shrines. In such 
matters it was not the priests who corrupted the people, but the people who 
persuaded the priests. The soul of the simple man can be moved only through the 
senses and the imagination, by ceremony and miracle, by myth and fear and 
hope; he will reject or transform any religion that does not give him these. It was 
natural that amid war and desolation, poverty and disease, a frightened people 
should find refuge and solace in chapels, churches, and cathedrals, in mystic 
lights and rejoicing bells, in processions, festivals, and colorful ritual. 

By yielding to these popular necessities the Church was enabled to incul-cate 
a new morality. Ambrose, always the Roman administrator, had tried to 
formulate the ethics of Christianity in Stoic terms, converting Cicero to his 
needs; and in the greater Christians of the Middle Ages, from Augustine to 
Savonarola, the Stoic ideal of self-control and uncompromising virtue informed 
the Christian mold. But that masculine morality was not the ideal of the people. 
They had had Stoics long enough; they had seen the masculine virtues 
incarnadine half the world; they longed for gentler, quieter ways, by which men 
might be persuaded to live in stability and peace. For the first time in European 
history the teachers of mankind preached an ethic of kindliness, obedience, 
humility, patience, mercy, purity, chastity, and tenderness—virtues perhaps 
derived from the lowly social origins of the Church, and their popularity among 
women, but admirably adapted to restore order to a de-moralized people, to tame 
the marauding barbarian, to moderate the violence of a falling world. 


The reforms of the Church were greatest in the realm of sex. Paganism had 
tolerated the prostitute as a necessary mitigation of an arduous monogamy; the 
Church denounced prostitution without compromise, and demanded a single 
standard of fidelity for both sexes in marriage. She did’not quite succeed; she 
raised the morals of the home, but prostitution remained, driven into stealth and 
degradation. Perhaps to counterbalance a sexual instinct that had run wild, the 
new morality exaggerated chastity into an obsession, and subordinated marriage 
and parentage to a lifelong virginity or celibacy as an ideal; and it took the 
Fathers of the Church some time to realize that no society could survive on such 
sterile principles. But this puritanic reaction can be understood if we recall the 
licentiousness of the Roman stage, the schools of prostitution in some Greek and 
Oriental temples, the widespread abortion and infanticide, the obscene paintings 
on Pompeian walls, the unnatural vice so popular in Greece and Rome, the 
excesses of the early emperors, the sensuality of the upper classes as revealed in 
Catullus and Martial, Tacitus and Juvenal. The Church finally reached a 
healthier view, and indeed came in time to take a lenient attitude to sins of the 
flesh. Meanwhile some injury was done to the conception of parentage and the 
family. Too many Christians of these early centuries thought that they could 
serve God best—or, rather, most easily escape hell—by abandoning their 
parents, mates, or children, and fleeing from the responsibilities of life in the 
frightened pursuit of a selfishly individual salvation. In paganism the family had 
been the social and religious unit; it was a loss that in medieval Christianity this 
unit became the individual. 

Nevertheless the Church strengthened the family by surrounding marriage 
with solemn ceremony, and exalting it from a contract to a sacrament. By 
making matrimony indissoluble she raised the security and dignity of the wife, 
and encouraged the patience that comes from hopelessness. For a time the status 
of woman was hurt by the doctrine of some Christian Fathers that woman was 
the origin of sin and the instrument of Satan; but some amends were made by the 
honors paid to the Mother of God. Having accepted marriage, the Church 
blessed abundant motherhood, and sternly forbade abortion or infanticide; 
perhaps it was to discourage these practices that her theologians damned to a 
limbo of eternal darkness any child that died without baptism. It was through the 
influence of the Church that Valentinian I, in 374, made infanticide a capital 
crime. 

The Church did not condemn slavery. Orthodox and heretic, Roman and 
barbarian alike assumed the institution to be natural and indestructible; a few 
philosophers protested, but they too had slaves. The legislation of the Christian 
emperors in this matter does not compare favorably with the laws of Antoninus 


Pius or Marcus Aurelius. Pagan laws condemned to slavery any free woman who 
married a slave; the laws of Constantine ordered the woman to be executed, and 
the slave to be burned alive. The Emperor Gratian decreed that a slave who 
accused his master of any offense except high treason to the state should be 
burned alive at once, without inquiry into the justice of the charge.'”° But though 
the Church accepted slavery as part of the law of war, she did more than any 
other institution of the time to mitigate the evils of servitude. She proclaimed, 
through the Fathers, the principle that all men are by nature equal—presumably 
meaning in legal and moral rights; she practiced the principle in so far as she 
received into her communion all ranks and classes: though no slave could be 
ordained to the priesthood, the poorest freedman could rise to high places in the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. The Church repudiated the distinction made in pagan 
law between wrongs done to a freeman and those done to a slave. She 
encouraged manumission, made emancipation of slaves a mode of expiating 
sins, or of celebrating some good fortune, or of approaching the judgment seat of 
God. She spent great sums freeing from slavery Christians captured in war.'°’ 
Nevertheless slavery continued throughout the Middle Ages, and died without 
benefit of clergy. 

The outstanding moral distinction of the Church was her extensive provision 
of charity. The pagan emperors had provided state funds for poor families, and 
pagan magnates had done something for their “clients” and the poor. But never 
had the world seen such a dispensation of alms as was now organized by the 
Church. She encouraged bequests to the poor, to be administered by her; some 
abuses and malversation crept in, but that the Church carried out her obligations 
abundantly is attested by the jealous emulation of Julian. She helped widows, 
orphans, the sick or infirm, prisoners, victims of natural catastrophes; and she 
frequently intervened to protect the lower orders from unusual exploitation or 
excessive taxation.'”’ In many cases priests, on attaining the episcopacy, gave all 
their property to the poor. Christian women like, Fabiola, Paula, and Melania 
devoted fortunes to charitable work. Following the example of pagan 
valetudinaria, the Church or her rich laymen founded public hospitals on a scale 
never known before. Basil established a famous hospital, and the first asylum for 
lepers, at Caesarea in Cappadocia. Xenodochia—refuges for wayfarers—rose 
along pilgrim routes; the Council of Nicaea ordered that one should be provided 
in every city Widows were enlisted to distribute charity, and found in this work a 
new significance for their lonely lives. Pagans admired the steadfastness of 
Christians in caring for the sick in cities stricken with famine or pestilence.‘ 

What did the Church do in these centuries for the minds of men? As Roman 
schools still existed, she did not feel it her function to promote intellectual 


development. She exalted feeling above intellect; in this sense Christianity was a 
“romantic” reaction against the “classic” trust in reason; Rousseau was merely a 
lesser Augustine. Convinced that survival demanded organization, that 
organization required agreement on basic principles and beliefs, and that the vast 
majority of her adherents longed for authoritatively established beliefs, the 
Church defined her creed in unchangeable dogmas, made doubt a sin, and 
entered upon an unending conflict with the fluent intellect and changeable ideas 
of men. She claimed that through divine revelation she had found the answers to 
the old problems of origin, nature, and destiny; “we who are instructed in the 
knowledge of truth by the Holy Scriptures,” wrote Lactantius (307), “know the 
beginning of the world and its end.”''® Tertullian had said as much a century 
before (197), and had suggested a cloture on philosophy.'!’ Having displaced the 
axis of man’s concern from this world to the next, Christianity offered 
supernatural explanations for historical events, and thereby passively 
discouraged the investigation of natural causes; many of the advances made by 
Greek science through seven centuries were sacrificed to the cosmology and 
biology of Genesis. 

Did Christianity bring a literary decline? Most of the Fathers were hostile to 
pagan literature, as permeated with a demonic polytheism and a degrading 
immorality; but the greatest of the Fathers loved the classics notwithstanding, 
and Christians like Fortunatus, Prudentius, Jerome, Sidonius, and Ausonius 
aspired to write verse like Virgil’s or prose like Cicero’s. Gregory Nazianzen, 
Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine outweigh, even in a literary 
sense, their pagan contemporaries—Ammianus, Symmachus, Claudian, Julian. 
But after Augustine prose style decayed; written Latin took over the rough 
vocabulary and careless syntax of the popular speech; and Latin verse for a time 
deteriorated into doggerel before molding new forms into majestic hymns. 

The basic cause of cultural retrogression was not Christianity but barbarism; 
not religion but war. The human inundations ruined or impoverished cities, 
monasteries, libraries, schools, and made impossible the life of the scholar or the 
scientist. Perhaps the destruction would have been worse had not the Church 
maintained some measure of order in a crumbling civilization. “Amid the 
agitations of the world,” said Ambrose, “the Church remains unmoved; the 
waves cannot shake her. While around her everything is in a horrible chaos, she 
offers to all the shipwrecked a tranquil port where they will find safety.”'!* And 
often it was so. 

The Roman Empire had raised science, prosperity, and power to their ancient 
peaks. The decay of the Empire in the West, the growth of poverty and the 
spread of violence, necessitated some new ideal and hope to give men 


consolation in their suffering and courage in their toil: an age of power gave way 
to an age of faith. Not till wealth and pride should return in the Renaissance 
would reason reject faith, and abandon heaven for utopia. But if, thereafter, 
reason should fail, and science should find no answers, but should multiply 
knowledge and power without improving conscience or purpose; if all utopias 
should brutally collapse in the changeless abuse of the weak by the strong: then 
men would understand why once their ancestors, in the barbarism of those early 
Christian centuries, turned from science, knowledge, power, and pride, and took 
refuge for a thousand years in humble faith, hope, and charity. 


I Jerome’s translation was mostly direct, from the original Hebrew or Greek; at times, however, he 
translated from the Greek versions of Aquila, Symmachus, or Theodotion. His translation, revised in 1592 
and 1907, is still the standard Latin text of the Bible for the Roman Catholic world. The “Douai Bible” is 
the English version of this Vulgate. 


II Copt is a Europeanized form of the Arabic Kibt, which is a corruption of the Greek Aigyptos, Egyptian. 


III St. Nicholas, in the fourth century, modestly filled the episcopal see of Myra in Lycia, never dreaming 
that he was to be the patron saint of Russia, of thieves and boys and girls, and at last, in his Dutch name as 
Santa Claus, to enter into the Christmas mythology of half the Christian world. 


IV We cannot find in the extant works or reliable traditions of Augustine the words often attributed to him 
on this occasion—“Roma locuta est, causa finita” (Rome has spoken, the case is finished). 


V Cf. the theme line of Dante’s Paradiso (iii, 85): “La sua voluntate é nostra pace” (His will is our peace). 


CHAPTER IV 
Europe Takes Form 
325-529 


I. BRITAIN BECOMES ENGLAND: 325—577 


UNDER Roman rule every class in Britain flourished except the peasant 
proprietors. The large estates grew at the expense of small holdings; the free 
peasant was in many cases bought out, and became a tenant farmer, or a 
proletarian in the towns. Many peasants supported the Anglo-Saxon invaders 
against the landed aristocracy.' Otherwise, Roman Britain prospered. Cities 
multiplied and grew, wealth mounted;* many homes had central heating and 
glass windows;? many magnates had luxurious villas. British weavers already 
exported those excellent woolens in which they still lead the world. A few 
Roman legions, in the third century, sufficed to maintain external security and 
internal peace. 

But in the fourth and fifth centuries security was threatened on every front: on 
the north by the Picts of Caledonia; on the east and south by Norse and Saxon 
raiders; on the west by the unsubdued Celts of Wales and the adventurous Gaels 
and “Scots” of Ireland. In 364—7 “Scot” and Saxon coastal raids increased 
alarmingly; British and Gallic troops repelled them, but Stilicho had to repeat the 
process a generation later. In 381 Maximus, in 407 the usurper Constantine, took 
from Britain, for their personal purposes, legions needed for home defense, and 
few of these men returned. Invaders began to pour over the frontiers; Britain 
appealed to Stilicho for help (400), but he was fully occupied in driving Goths 
and Huns from Italy and Gaul. When a further appeal was made to the Emperor 
Honorius he answered that the British must help themselves as best they could.‘ 
“In the year 409,” says Bede, “the Romans ceased to rule in Britain.”° 

Faced with a large-scale invasion of Picts, the British leader Vortigern invited 
some North German tribes to come to his help.° Saxons came from the region of 
the Elbe, Angles from Schleswig, Jutes from Jutland. Tradition—perhaps legend 
—reports that the Jutes arrived in 449 under the command of two brothers 
suspiciously named Hengist and Horsa—i.e., stallion and mare. The vigorous 
Germans drove back the Picts and “Scots,” received tracts of land as reward, 


noted the military weakness of Britain, and sent the joyful word to their fellows 
at home.’ Uninvited German hordes landed on Britain’s shores; they were 
resisted with more courage than skill; they alternately advanced and retired 
through a century of guerrilla war; finally the Teutons defeated the British at 
Deorham (577), and made themselves masters of what would later be called 
Angle-land—England. Most Britons thereafter accepted the conquest, and 
mingled their blood with that of the conquerors; a hardy minority retreated into 
the mountains of Wales and fought on; some others crossed the Channel and 
gave their name to Brittany. The cities of Britain were ruined by the long 
contest; transport was disrupted, industry decayed; law and order languished, art 
hibernated, and the incipient Christianity of the island was overwhelmed by the 
pagan gods and customs of Germany. Britain and its language became Teutonic; 
Roman law and institutions disappeared; Roman municipal organization was 
replaced by village communities. A Celtic element remained in English blood, 
physiognomy, character, literature, and art, but remarkably little in English 
speech, which is now a cross between German and French. 

If we would feel the fever of those bitter days we must turn from history to 
the legends of Arthur and his knights, and their mighty blows to “break the 
heathen and uphold the Christ.” St. Gildas, a Welsh monk, in a strange book, 
half history and half sermon, On the Destruction of Britain (5462), mentions a 
“siege of Mons Badonicus” in these wars; and Nennius, a later British historian 
(c. 796), tells of twelve battles that Arthur fought, the last at Mt. Badon near 
Bath.’ Geoffrey of Monmouth (1100?—54) provides romantic details: how Arthur 
succeeded his father Uther Pendragon as king of Britain, opposed the invading 
Saxons, conquered Ireland, Iceland, Norway, and Gaul, besieged Paris in 505, 
drove the Romans out of Britain, suppressed at great sacrifice of his men the 
rebellion of his nephew Modred, killed him in battle at Winchester, was himself 
mortally wounded there, and died “in the 542nd year of Our Lord’s 
incarnation.”? William of Malmesbury (1090?-1143) informs us that 


when Vortimer [Vortigern’s brother] died, the strength of the Britons decayed, and they would 
soon have perished altogether had not Ambrosius, the sole survivor of the Romans, ... quelled 
the presumptuous barbarians with the powerful aid of the warlike Arthur. Arthur long upheld the 
sinking state, and roused the broken spirit of his countrymen to war. Finally, at Mt. Badon, 
relying on an image of the Virgin which he had affixed to his armor, he engaged 900 of the 


enemy single-handed, and dispersed them with incredible slaughter. 1° 


Let us agree that it is incredible. We must be content with accepting Arthur as in 
essentials a vague but historical figure of the sixth century, probably not a saint, 


probably not a king.'' The rest we must resign to Chrétien of Troyes, the 
delectable Malory, and the chaste Tennyson. 


Il. IREAND: 160—529 


The Irish believe—and we cannot gainsay them—that their island of “mists 
and mellow fruitfulness” was first peopled by Greeks and Scythians a thousand 
or more years before Christ, and that their early chieftains—Cuchalain, Conor, 
Conall—were sons of God.'* Himilco, the Phoenician explorer, touched Ireland 
about 510 B.c., and described it as “populous and fertile.”'’ Perhaps in the fifth 
century before Christ some Celtic adventurers from Gaul or Britain or both 
crossed into Ireland, and conquered the natives, of whom we know nothing. The 
Celts apparently brought with them the iron culture of Hallstatt, and a strong 
kinship organization that made the individual too proud of his clan to let him 
form a stable state. Clan fought clan, kingdom fought kingdom, for a thousand 
years; between such wars the members of a clan fought one another; and when 
they died, good Irishmen, before St. Patrick came, were buried upright ready for 
battle, with faces turned toward their foes.’ Most of the kings died in battle, or 
by assassination.'? Perhaps out of eugenic obligation, perhaps as vicars of gods 
who required first fruits, these ancient kings, according to Irish tradition, had the 
right to deflower every bride before yielding her to her husband. King 
Conchobar was praised for his especial devotion to this duty.'® Each clan kept a 
record of its members and their genealogy, its kings and battles and antiquities, 
“from the beginning of the world.”!” 

The Celts established themselves as a ruling class, and distributed their clans 
in five kingdoms: Ulster, North Leinster, South Leinster, Munster, Connaught. 
Each of the five kings was sovereign, but all the clans accepted Tara, in Meath, 
as the national capital. There each king was crowned; and there, at the outset of 
his reign, he convened the Feis or convention of the notables of all Ireland to 
pass legislation binding on all the kingdoms, to correct and record the clan 
genealogies, and to register these in the national archives. To house this 
assembly King Cormac mac Airt, in the third century, built a great hall, whose 
foundations can still be seen. A provincial council—the Aonach, or Fair—met 
annually or triennially in the capital of each kingdom, legislated for its area, 
imposed taxes, and served as a district court. Games and contests followed these 
conventions: music, song, jugglery, farces, story-telling, poetry recitals, and 
many marriages brightened the occasion, and a large part of the population 
shared in the festivity. From this distance, which lends enchantment to the view, 


such a reconciliation of central government and local freedom seems almost 
ideal. The Feis continued till 560; the Aonach till 1168. 

The first character whom we may confidently count as historical is Tuathal, 
who ruled Leinster and Meath about A.D. 160. King Niall (c. 358) invaded Wales 
and carried off immense booty, raided Gaul, and was killed (by an Irishman) on 
the river Loire; from him descended most of the later Irish kings (O’Neills). In 
the fifth year of the reign of his son Laeghaire (Leary), St. Patrick came to 
Ireland. Before this time the Irish had developed an alphabet of straight lines in 
various combinations; they had an extensive literature of poetry and legend, 
transmitted orally; and they had done good work in pottery, bronze, and gold. 
Their religion was an animistic polytheism, which worshiped sun and moon and 
divers natural objects, and peopled a thousand spots in Ireland with fairies, 
demons, and elves. A priestly clan of white-robed druids practiced divination, 
ruled sun and winds with magic wands and wheels, caused magic showers and 
fires, memorized and handed down the chronicles and poetry of the tribe, studied 
the stars, educated the young, counseled the kings, acted as judges, formulated 
laws, and sacrificed to the gods from altars in the open air. Among the sacred 
idols was a gold-covered image called the Crom Cruach; this was the god of all 
the Irish clans; to him, apparently, sacrifice was offered of the firstborn child in 
every family'®—perhaps as a check on excessive population. The people 
believed in reincarnation, but they also dreamed of a heavenly isle across the 
sea, “where there is no wailing or treachery, nothing rough or harsh, but sweet 
music striking upon the ear; a beauty of a wondrous land, whose view is a fair 
country, incomparable in its haze.”'? A story told how Prince Conall, moved by 
such descriptions, embarked in a boat of pearl and set out to find this happy land. 

Christianity had come to Ireland a generation or more before Patrick. An old 
chronicle, confirmed by Bede, writes, under the year 431: “Palladius is ordained 
by Pope Celestine, and is sent as their first bishop to the Irish believers in 
Christ.”*° Palladius, however, died within the year; and the honor of making 
Ireland unalterably Catholic fell to her patron saint. 

He was born in the village of Bonnaventa in western England, of a middle 
class family, about 389. As the son of a Roman citizen, he was given a Roman 
name, Patricius. He received only a modest education, and apologized for his 
rusticitas; but he studied the Bible so faithfully that he could quote it from 
memory to almost any purpose. At sixteen he was captured by “Scot” (Irish) 
raiders and taken to Ireland, where for six years he served as a herder of pigs.*' 
In those lonely hours “conversion” came to him; he passed from religious 
indifference to intense piety; he describes himself as rising every day before 
dawn to go out and pray in whatever weather—hail or rain or snow. At last he 


escaped, found his way to the sea, was picked up, desolate, by sailors, and was 
carried to Gaul, perhaps to Italy. He worked his way back to England, rejoined 
his parents, and lived with them a few years. But something called him back to 
Ireland—perhaps some memory of its rural loveliness, or the hearty kindliness of 
its people. He interpreted the feeling as a divine message, a call to convert the 
Irish to Christianity. He went to Lérins and Auxerre, studied for the priesthood, 
and was ordained. When news reached Auxerre that Palladius was dead, Patrick 
was made a bishop, dowered with relics of Peter and Paul, and sent to Ireland 
(432). 

He found there, on the throne of Tara, an enlightened pagan, Laeghaire. 
Patrick failed to convert the king, but won full freedom for his mission. The 
Druids opposed him, and showed the people their magic; Patrick met them with 
the formulas of the exorcists—a minor clerical order—whom he had brought 
with him to cast out demons. In the Confessions that he wrote in his old age 
Patrick tells of the perils he encountered in his work: twelve times his life was in 
danger; once he and his companions were seized, held captive a fortnight, and 
threatened with death; but some friends persuaded the captors to set them free.” 
Pious tradition tells a hundred fascinating stories of his miracles: “he gave sight 
to the blind and hearing to the deaf,” says Nennius,*® “cleansed the lepers, cast 
out devils, redeemed captives, raised nine persons from the dead, and wrote 365 
books.” But probably it was Patrick’s character, rather than his wonders, that 
converted the Irish—the undoubting confidence of his belief, and the passionate 
persistence of his work. He was not a patient man; he could dispense 
maledictions and benedictions with equal readiness;** but even this proud 
dogmatism convinced. He ordained priests, built churches, established 
monasteries and nunneries, and left strong spiritual garrisons to guard his 
conquests at every turn. He made it seem a supreme adventure to enter the 
ecclesiastical state; he gathered about him men and women of courage and 
devotion, who endured every privation to spread the good news that man was 
redeemed. He did not convert all Ireland; some pockets of paganism and its 
poetry survived, and leave traces to this day; but when he died (461) it could be 
said of him, as of no other, that one man had converted a nation. 

Only second to him in the affection of the Irish people stands the woman who 
did most to consolidate his victory. St. Brigid, we are told, was the daughter of a 
slave and a king; but we know nothing definite of her before 476, when she took 
the veil. Overcoming countless obstacles, she founded the “Church of the Oak 
Tree”—Cill-dara—at a spot still so named, Kildare; soon it developed into a 
monastery, a nunnery, and a school as famous as that which grew at Patrick’s 
Armagh. She died about 525, honored throughout the island; and 10,000 Irish 


women still bear the name of the “Mary of the Gael.” A generation later St. 
Ruadhan laid a curse upon Tara; after 558, when King Diarmuid died, the 
ancient halls were abandoned, and Ireland’s kings, still pagan in culture, became 
Christian in creed. 


II. PRELUDE TO FRANCE 


1. The Last Days of Classic Gaul: 310-480 


Gaul, in the fourth and fifth centuries, was materially the most prosperous, 
intellectually the most advanced, of Roman provinces in the West. The soil was 
generous, the crafts were skilled, the rivers and the seas bore a teeming trade. 
State-supported universities flourished at Narbonne, Aries, Bordeaux, Toulouse, 
Lyons, Marseille, Poitiers, and Trier; teachers and orators, poets and sages 
enjoyed a status and acclaim usually reserved for politicians and pugilists. With 
Ausonius and Sidonius, Gaul took over the literary leadership of Europe. 

Decimus Magnus Ausonius was the poet and embodiment of this Gallic 
Silver Age. He was born at Bordeaux about 310, son of its leading physician. He 
received his education there, and later told the world, in generous hexameters, 
the virtues of his teachers, remembering their smiles and forgetting their blows.*° 
In the even tenor of his years he too became a professor at Bordeaux, taught 
“grammar” (i.e., literature) and “rhetoric” (i.e., oratory and philosophy) for a 
generation, and tutored the future Emperor Gratian. The sincere affection with 
which he writes of his parents, uncles, wife, children, and pupils suggests a 
home and a life like that of a nineteenth-century university town in the United 
States. He describes pleasantly the house and fields that he inherited from his 
father, and where he hopes to spend his declining years. He says to his wife, in 
the early years of their marriage: “Let us live always as we live now, and let us 
not abandon the names that we have given each other in our first love. ... You 
and I must always remain young, and you shall always be beautiful to me. We 
must keep no count of the years.”*° Soon, however, they lost the first child that 
she gave him. Years later he commemorated it lovingly: “I will not leave you 
unwept, my firstborn child, called by my name. Just as you were practicing to 
change your babbling into the first words of childhood ... we had to mourn your 
death. You lie on your great-grandfather’s bosom, sharing his grave.”*’ His wife 
died early in their happy marriage, after giving him a daughter and a son. He was 
so deeply bound to her that he never married again; and in his old age he 


described with fresh grief the pain of his loss, and the somber silence of the 
house that had known the care of her hands and the cadence of her feet. 

His poems pleased his time by their tender sentiment, their rural pictures, the 
purity of their Latin, the almost Virgilian smoothness of their verse. Paulinus, 
the future saint, compared his prose with Cicero’s, and Symmachus could not 
find in Virgil anything lovelier than Ausonius’ Mosella. The poet had grown 
fond of that river while with Gratian at Trier; he describes it as running through 
a very Eden of vineyards, orchards, villas, and prospering farms; for a time he 
makes us feel the verdure of its banks and the music of its flow; then, with all- 
embracing bathos, he indites a litany to the amiable fish to be found in the 
stream. This Whitmanesque passion for cataloguing relatives, teachers, pupils, 
fish is not redeemed by Whitman’s omnivorous feeling and lusty philosophy; 
Ausonius, after thirty years of grammar, could hardly burn with more than 
literary passions. His poems are rosaries of friendship, litanies of praise; but 
those of us who have not known such alluring uncles or seductive professors are 
rarely exalted by these doxologies. 

When Valentinian I died (375), Gratian, now Emperor, called his old tutor to 
him, and showered him and his with political plums. In quick succession 
Ausonius was prefect of Illyricum, Italy, Africa, Gaul; finally, at sixty-nine, 
consul. At his urging, Gratian decreed state aid for education, for poets and 
physicians, and for the protection of ancient art. Through his influence 
Symmachus was made prefect of Rome, and Paulinus a provincial governor. 
Ausonius mourned when Paulinus became a saint; the Empire, threatened 
everywhere, needed such men. Ausonius too was a Christian, but not too 
seriously; his tastes, subjects, meters, and mythology were blithely pagan. 

At seventy the old poet returned to Bordeaux, to live another twenty years. He 
was now a grandfather, and could match the filial poems of his youth with the 
grandparental fondness of age. “Be not afraid,” he counsels his grandson, 
“though the school resound with many a stroke, and the old master wears a 
scowling face; let no outcry, or sound of stripes, make you quake as the moming 
hours move on. That he brandishes the cane for a scepter, that he has a full outfit 
of birches ... is but the outward show to cause idle fears. Your father and mother 
went through all this in their day, and have lived to soothe my peaceful and 
serene old age.””? Fortunate Ausonius, to have lived and died before the 
barbarian flood! 


Apollinaris Sidonius was to Gallic prose in the fifth century what Ausonius 
had been to Gallic poetry in the fourth. He burst upon the world at Lyons (432), 
where his father was prefect of Gaul. His grandfather had filled the same office, 


and his mother was a relative of that Avitus who would become emperor in 455, 
and whose daughter Sidonius would marry in 452. It would have been difficult 
to improve upon these arrangements. Papianilla brought him as dowry a 
luxurious villa near Clermont. His life for some years was a round of visits to 
and from his aristocratic friends. They were people of culture and refinement, 
with a flair for gambling and idleness;*? they lived in their country houses, and 
seldom soiled their hands with politics; they were quite incapable of protecting 
their luxurious ease against the invading Goths. They did not care for city life; 
already French and British wealth was preferring the country to the town. In 
these sprawling villas—some with 125 rooms—all comforts and elegances were 
gathered: mosaic floors, columned halls, landscape murals, sculptures in marble 
and bronze, great fireplaces and baths, gardens and tennis courts,’ and 
environing woods in which ladies and gentlemen might hunt with all the 
glamour of falconry. Nearly every villa had a good library, containing the 
classics of pagan antiquity and some respectable Christian texts.*! Several of 
Sidonius’ friends were book collectors; and doubtless there were in Gaul, as in 
Rome, rich men who valued good bindings above mere contents, and were 
satisfied with the culture they could get from the covers of their books. 

Sidonius illustrates the better side of this genteel life—hospitality, courtesy, 
good cheer, moral decency, with a touch of chiseled poetry and melodious prose. 
When Avitus went to Rome to be emperor, Sidonius accompanied him, and was 
chosen to deliver the welcoming panegyric (456). He returned to Gaul a year 
later with Avitus deposed; but in 468 we find him in Rome again, holding the 
high office of prefect of the city amid the last convulsions of the state. Moving 
comfortably through the chaos, he described the high society of Gaul and Rome 
in letters modeled upon those of Pliny and Symmachus, and matching them in 
vanity and grace. Literature now had little to say, and said it with such care that 
nothing remained but form and charm. At their best there is in these letters that 
genial tolerance and sympathetic understanding of the educated gentleman 
which has adorned the literature of France since the days when it was not yet 
French. Sidonius brought into Gaul the Roman love for gracious causeries. From 
Cicero and Seneca through Pliny, Symmachus, Macrobius, and Sidonius to 
Montaigne, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Renan, Sainte-Beuve, and Anatole France is 
one line, almost, by bountiful avatars, one mind. 

Lest we misrepresent Sidonius we must add that he was a good Christian and 
a brave bishop. In 469, unexpectedly and unwillingly, he found himself 
precipitated from lay status to the episcopacy of Clermont. A bishop in those 
days had to be a civil administrator as well as a spiritual guide; and men of 
experience and wealth like Ambrose and Sidonius had qualifications that proved 


more effective than theological erudition. Having little of such learning, 
Sidonius had few anathemas to bestow; instead, he gave his silver plate to the 
poor, and forgave sins with an alarming readiness. From one of his letters we 
perceive that the prayers of his flock were sometimes interrupted by 
refreshments.” Reality broke into this pleasant life when Euric, King of the 
Visigoths, decided to annex Auvergne. Each summer, for four years, the Goths 
laid siege to Clermont, its capital. Sidonius fought them with diplomacy and 
prayer, but failed; when at last the city fell he was taken captive, and was 
imprisoned in a fortress near Carcassonne (475). Two years later he was released 
and restored to his see. How long he survived we do not know; but already at 
forty-five he wished to be “delivered from the pains and burdens of present life 
by a holy death.” He had lost faith in the Roman Empire, and now put all his 
hopes for civilization in the Roman Church. The Church forgave him his half- 
pagan poetry, and made him a saint. 


2. The Franks: 240-511 


With the death of Sidonius the night of barbarism closed down upon Gaul. 
We must not exaggerate that darkness. Men still retained economic skills, traded 
goods, minted coinage, composed poetry, and practiced art; and under Euric 
(466-84) and Alaric II (484-507) the Visigothic kingdom in southwestern Gaul 
was sufficiently orderly, civilized, and progressive to draw praise from Sidonius 
himself.** In 506 Alaric II issued a Breviarium, or summary, of laws for his 
realm; it was a comparatively enlightened code, reducing to rule and reason the 
relations between the Romano-Gallic population and its conquerors. A like code 
was enacted (510) by the Burgundian kings who had peaceably established their 
people and power in southeastern Gaul. Until the revival of Roman law at 
Bologna in the eleventh century, Latin Europe would be governed by Gothic and 
Burgundian codes, and the kindred laws of the Franks. 

History picks up the Franks in 240, when the Emperor Aurelian defeated 
them near Mainz. The Ripuarian Franks—“of the bank”—settled early in the 
fifth century on the west slopes of the Rhine; they captured Cologne (463), made 
it their capital, and extended their power in the Rhine valley from Aachen to 
Metz. Some Frank tribes remained on the east side of the river, and gave their 
name to Franconia. The Salic Franks may have taken their distinguishing name 
from the river Sala (now Jjssel) in the Netherlands. Thence they moved south 
and west, and about 356 occupied the region between the Meuse, the ocean, and 
the Somme. For the most part their spread was by peaceful migration, sometimes 


by Roman invitation to settle sparsely occupied lands; by these diverse ways 
northern Gaul had become half Frank by 430. They brought their Germanic 
language and pagan faith with them; so that during the fifth century Latin ceased 
to be the speech, and Christianity the religion, of the peoples along the lower 
Rhine. 

The Salic Franks described themselves, in the prologue to their “Salic Law,” 
as “the glorious people, wise in council, noble in body, radiant in health, 
excelling in beauty, daring, quick, hardened ... this is the people that shook the 
cruel yoke of the Romans from its neck.”*? They considered themselves not 
barbarians but self-liberated freemen; Frank meant free, enfranchised. They 
were tall and fair; knotted their long hair in a tuft on the head, and let it fall 
thence like a horse’s tail; wore mustaches but no beards; bound their tunics at the 
waist with leather belts covered with segments of enameled iron; from this belt 
hung sword and battle-ax, and articles of toilet like scissors and combs.*° The 
men, as well as the women, were fond of jewelry, and wore rings, armlets, and 
beads. Every able-bodied male was a warrior, taught from youth to run, leap, 
swim, and throw his lance or ax to its mark. Courage was the supreme virtue, for 
which murder, rapine, and rape might be readily forgiven. But history, by 
telescoping one dramatic event into the next, leaves a false impression of the 
Franks as merely warriors. Their conquests and battles were no more numerous, 
and far less extensive and destructive, than our own. Their laws show them 
engaged in agriculture and handicrafts, making northeastern Gaul a prosperous 
and usually peaceful rural society. 

The Salic Law was formulated early in the sixth century, probably in the 
same generation that saw Justinian’s full development of Roman law. We are 
told that “four venerable chieftains” wrote it, and that it was examined and 
approved by three successive assemblies of the people.*’ Trial was largely by 
“compurgation” and ordeal. A sufficient number of qualified witnesses attesting 
the good character of a defendant cleared him of any charge of which he was not 
evidently guilty. The number of witnesses required varied with the enormity of 
the-alleged crime: seventy-two could free a supposed murderer, but when the 
chastity of a queen of France was in question, three hundred nobles were needed 
to certify the paternity of her child.** If the matter at issue still stood in doubt, the 
law of ordeal was invoked. The accused, bound hand and foot, might be flung 
into a river, to sink if innocent, to float if guilty (for the water, having been 
exorcised by religious ceremony, would reject a sinful person);°? or the accused 
would be made to walk barefoot through fire or over red-hot irons; or to hold a 
red-hot iron in his hand for a given time; or to plunge a bare arm into boiling 
water and pluck out an object from the bottom. Or accuser and accused would 


stand with arms outstretched in the form of a cross, until one or the other 
proclaimed his guilt by letting his arm fall with fatigue; or the accused would 
take the consecrated wafer of the Eucharist and, if guilty, would surely be struck 
down by God; or trial by combat would decide between two freemen when legal 
evidence still left a reasonable doubt. Some of these ordeals were old in history: 
the Avesta indicates that the ordeal of boiling water was used by the ancient 
Persians; the laws of Manu (before a.p. 100) mention Hindu ordeals by 
submersion; and ordeals by fire or hot irons appear in Sophocles’ Antigone.*° 
The Semites rejected ordeals as impious, the Romans ignored them as 
superstitious; the Germans developed them to the full; the Christian Church 
reluctantly accepted them, and surrounded them with religious ceremony and 
solemn oath. 

Trial by combat was as old as ordeal. Saxo Grammaticus describes it as 
compulsory in Denmark in the first century A.D.; the laws of the Angles, Saxons, 
Franks, Burgundians, and Lombards indicate its general use among them; and St. 
Patrick found it in Ireland. When a Roman Christian complained to the 
Burgundian King Gundobad that such a trial would decide not guilt but skill, the 
King replied: “Is it not true that the issue of wars and combats is directed by the 
judgment of God, and that His Providence awards the victory to the just 
cause?”“' The conversion of the barbarians to Christianity merely changed the 
name of the deity whose judgment was invoked. We cannot judge or understand 
these customs unless we put ourselves in the place of men who took it for 
granted that God entered causally into every event, and would not connive at an 
unjust verdict. With such a dire test to face, accusers uncertain of their case or 
their evidence would think twice before bothering the courts with their 
complaints; and guilty defendants would shirk the ordeal, and offer 
compensation in its place. 

For nearly every crime had its price: the accused or convicted man might 
usually absolve himself by paying a wergild or “man-payment”—one third to the 
government, two thirds to the victim or his family. The sum varied with the 
social rank of the victim, and an economical criminal had to take many facts into 
consideration. If a man immodestly stroked the hand of a woman he was to be 
fined fifteen denarii ($2.25);' if he so stroked her upper arm, he paid thirty-five 
denarii ($5.25); if he touched her unwilling bosom he paid forty-five denarii 
($6.75).“° This was a tolerable tariff in comparison with other fines: 2500 denarii 
($375) for the assault and robbery of a Frank by a Roman, 1400 for the assault 
and robbery of a Roman by a Frank, 8000 denarii for killing a Frank, 4000 for 
killing a Roman:* so low had the mighty Roman fallen in the eyes of his 
conquerors. If, as not seldom happened, satisfactory compensation was not 


received by the victim or his relatives, they might take their own revenge; in this 
way vendettas might leave a trail of blood through many generations. Wergild 
and judicial combat were the best expedients that primitive Germans could 
devise to wean men from vengeance to law. 

The most famous clause in the Salic Law read: “Of Salic land no portion of 
the inheritance shall go to a woman” (lix, 6); on this basis, in the fourteenth 
century, France would reject the claim of the English King Edward II to the 
French throne through his mother Isabelle; whereupon would follow the 
Hundred Years’ War. The clause applied only to realty, which was presumed to 
require for its protection the military power of a male. In general the Salic Law 
did no service to women. It exacted a double wergild for their murder,“ valuing 
them as the possible mothers of many men. But (like early Roman law) it kept 
women under the perpetual wardship of father, husband, or son; it made death 
the penalty for adultery by the wife, but asked no penalty of the adulterous 
male;*° and it permitted divorce at the husband’s whim.*® Custom, if not law, 
allowed polygamy to the Frank kings. 

The first Frank king known by name was the Chlodio who attacked Cologne 
in 431; Aétius defeated him, but Chlodio succeeded in occupying Gaul as far 
west as the Somme, and making Tournai his capital. A possibly legendary 
successor, Merovech (“Son of the Sea’”?), gave his name to the Merovingian 
dynasty, which ruled the Franks till 751. Merovech’s son Childeric seduced 
Basina, wife of a Thuringian king; she went to be his queen, saying she knew no 
man wiser, stronger, or handsomer. The child of their union was Clovis, who 
founded France and gave his name to eighteen French kings." 

Clovis inherited the Merovingian throne in 481, aged fifteen. His realm was 
then a mere corner of Gaul; other Frank tribes ruled the Rhineland, and the 
Visigothic and Burgundian kingdoms in southern Gaul had been made fully 
independent by the fall of Rome. Northwest Gaul, still nominally under Roman 
power, was left defenseless. Clovis invaded it, captured towns and dignitaries, 
accepted ransoms, sold spoils, bought troops, supplies, and arms, advanced to 
Soissons, and defeated a “Roman” army (486). During the next ten years he 
extended his conquests till they touched Brittany and the Loire. He won over the 
Gallic population by leaving them in possession of their lands, and the orthodox 
Christian clergy by respecting their creed and their wealth. In 493 he married a 
Christian, Clothilde, who soon converted him from paganism to Nicene 
Christianity. Remi, bishop and saint, baptized him at Reims before an audience 
of prelates and notables judiciously invited from all Gaul; and 3000 soldiers 
followed Clovis to the font. Perhaps Clovis, longing to reach the Mediterranean, 
thought France was worth a Mass. The orthodox population in Visigothic and 


Burgundian Gaul now looked askance at their Arian rulers, and became the 
secret or open allies of the young Frank king. 

Alaric II saw the oncoming tide, and tried to turn it back with fair words. He 
invited Clovis to a conference; they met at Amboise, and pledged lasting 
friendship. But Alaric, returning to Toulouse, arrested some orthodox bishops 
for conspiring with the Franks. Clovis summoned his martial assembly and said: 
“T take it very hard that these Arians hold part of Gaul. Let us go with God’s 
help and conquer them.”*” Alaric defended himself as well as he could with a 
divided people; he was defeated at Vouillé, near Poitiers (507), and was slain by 
Clovis’ hand. “After Clovis had spent the winter in Bordeaux,” says Gregory of 
Tours, “and had taken all the treasures of Alaric from Toulouse, he went to 
besiege Angouléme. And the Lord gave him such grace that the walls fell down 
of their own accord”;*® here, so soon, is the characteristic note of the medieval 
chronicler. Sigebert, the old king of the Ripuarian Franks, had long been an ally 
of Clovis. To Sigebert’s son Clovis now suggested the advantages that would 
come from Sigebert’s death. The son killed his father; Clovis sent professions of 
friendship to the patricide, and agents to murder him; this having been attended 
to, Clovis marched to Cologne, and persuaded the Ripuarian chieftains to accept 
him as their king. “Every day,” says Gregory, “God caused his enemies to fall 
beneath his hand ... because he walked with a right heart before the Lord, and 
did the things that were pleasing in His sight.”’*° 

The conquered Arians were readily converted to the orthodox faith, and their 
clergy, by omitting an iota, were allowed to retain their clerical rank. Clovis, rich 
with captives, slaves, spoils, and benedictions, moved his capital to Paris. There, 
four years later, he died, old at forty-five. Queen Clothilde, having helped to 
make Gaul France, “came to Tours after the death of her husband, and served 
there in the church of St. Martin, and dwelt in the place with the greatest chastity 
and kindness all the days of her life.””° 


3. The Merovingians: 511-614 


Clovis, who had longed for sons, had too many at his death. To avoid a war of 
succession he divided his kingdom among them: Childebert received the region 
of Paris, Chlodomer that of Orléans, Chlotar that of Soissons, Theodoric that of 
Metz and Reims. With barbarian energy they continued the policy of unification 
by conquest. They took Thuringia in 530, Burgundy in 534, Provence in 536, 
Bavaria and Swabia in 555; and Chlotar I, outliving his brothers and inheriting 
their kingdoms, governed a Gaul vaster than any later France. Dying (561), he 


redivided Gaul into three parts: the Reims and Metz region, known as Austrasia 
(i.e., East), went to his son Sigebert; Burgundy to Gunthram; and to Chilperic 
the Soissons region, known as Neustria (i.e., Northwest). 

From the day of Clovis’ marriage the history of France has been bisexual, 
mingling love and war. Sigebert sent costly presents to Athanagild, Visigothic 
king of Spain, and asked for his daughter Brunhilda; Athanagild, fearing the 
Franks even when they bore gifts, consented; and Brunhilda came to grace the 
halls of Metz and Reims (566). Chilperic was envious; all that he had was a 
simple wife, Audovera, and a rough concubine, Fredegunda. He asked 
Athanagild for Brunhilda’s sister; Galswintha came to Soissons, and Chilperic 
loved her, for she had brought great treasures. But she was older than her sister. 
Chilperic returned to the arms of Fredegunda; Galswintha proposed to go back to 
Spain; Chilperic had her strangled (567). Sigebert declared war upon Chilperic, 
and defeated him; but two slaves sent by Fredegunda assassinated Sigebert. 
Brunhilda was captured, escaped, crowned her young son Childebert II, and 
ruled ably in his name. 

Chilperic is described to us as “the Nero and Herod of our time,” ruthless, 
murderous, lecherous, gluttonous, greedy for gold. Gregory of Tours, our sole 
authority for this portrait, partly explains it by making him also the Frederick II 
of his age. Chilperic, he tells us, scoffed at the idea of three persons in one God, 
and at the conception of God as like a man; held scandalous discussions with 
Jews; protested against the wealth of the Church and the political activity of the 
bishops; annulled wills made in favor of churches; sold bishoprics to the highest 
bidders; and tried to remove Gregory himself from the see of Tours.°' The poet 
Fortunatus described the same king as a synthesis of virtues, a just and genial 
ruler, a Cicero of eloquence; but Chilperic had rewarded Fortunatus’ verse.”* 

Chilperic was stabbed to death in 584, possibly by an agent of Brunhilda. He 
left an infant son, Chlotar II, in whose stead Fredegunda ruled Neustria with as 
much skill, perfidy, and cruelty as any man of the time. She sent a young cleric 
to kill Brunhilda; when he returned unsuccessful she had his hands and feet cut 
off; but these items too are from Gregory.’ Meanwhile the nobles of Austrasia, 
encouraged by Chlotar II, raised revolt after revolt against the imperious 
Brunhilda; she controlled them as well as she could by diplomacy tempered with 
assassination; finally they deposed her, aged eighty, tortured her for three days, 
tied her by hair, hand, and foot to the tail of a horse, and lashed the horse to 
flight (614). Chlotar II inherited all three kingdoms, and the Frank realm was 
again one. 

From this red chronicle we may exaggerate the barbarism that darkened Gaul 
hardly a century after the urbane and polished Sidonius; men must find some 


substitute for elections. The unifying work of Clovis was undone by his 
descendants, as that of Charlemagne would be; but at least government 
continued, and not all Gauls could afford the polygamy and brutality of their 
kings. The apparent autocracy of the monarch was limited by the power of 
jealous nobles; he rewarded their services in administration and war with estates 
on which they were practically sovereign; and on these great demesnes began the 
feudalism that would fight the French monarchy for a thousand years. Serfdom 
grew, and slavery received a new lease of life from new wars. Industry passed 
from the towns to the manors; the towns shrank in size, and fell under the control 
of the feudal lords; commerce was still active, but hindered by unstable 
currencies, highway brigandage, and the rise of feudal tolls. Famine and 
pestilence fought successfully against the eager reproductiveness of men. 

The Frank chieftains intermarried with what remained of the Gallo-Roman 
senatorial class, and generated the aristocracy of France. It was in these centuries 
a nobility of force, relishing war, scorning letters, proud of its long beards and 
silken robes, and almost as polygamous as any Moslem save Mohammed. 
Seldom has an upper class shown such contempt for morality. Conversion to 
Christianity had no effect upon them; Christianity seemed to them merely an 
expensive agency of rule and popular pacification; and in “the triumph of 
barbarism and religion” barbarism dominated for five centuries. Assassination, 
patricide, fratricide, torture, mutilation, treachery, adultery, and incest mitigated 
the boredom of rule. Chilperic, we are told, ordered every joint in Sigila the 
Goth to be burned with white-hot irons, and each limb to be torn from its 
socket.** Charibert had as mistresses two sisters, one a nun; Dagobert (628-39) 
had three wives at once. Sexual excesses perhaps accounted for the exceptional 
sterility of the Merovingian kings: of Clovis’ four sons only Chlotar had issue; 
of Chlotar’s four sons only one had a child. The kings married at fifteen, and 
were exhausted at thirty; many of them died before the age of twenty-eight.”> By 
614 the Merovingian house had spent its energy, and was ready to be replaced. 

Amid this chaos education barely survived. By 600 literacy had become a 
luxury of the clergy. Science was almost extinct. Medicine remained, for we 
hear of court physicians; but among the people magic and prayer seemed better 
than drugs. Gregory, Bishop of Tours (538?—94), denounced as sinful the use of 
medicine instead of religion as a means of curing illness. In his own sickness he 
sent for a physician, but soon dismissed him as ineffectual; then he drank a glass 
of water containing dust from St. Martin’s tomb, and was completely cured.°® 
Gregory himself was the chief prose writer of his time. He knew personally 
several Merovingian kings, and occasionally served as their emissaries; his 
History of the Franks is a crude, disorderly, prejudiced, superstitious, and vivid 


firsthand account of the later Merovingian age. His Latin is corrupt, vigorous, 
direct; he apologizes for his bad grammar, and hopes that sins of grammar will 
not be punished on Judgment Day.’ He accepts miracles and prodigies with the 
trustful imagination of a child or the genial shrewdness of a bishop; “we shall 
mingle together in our tale the miraculous doings of the saints and the slaughters 
of the nations.”°® In 587, he assures us, snakes fell from the sky, and a village 
with all its buildings and inhabitants suddenly disappeared.” He denounces 
everything in anyone guilty of unbelief or of injury to the Church; but he accepts 
without flinching the barbarities, treacheries, and immoralities of the Church’s 
faithful sons. His prejudices are frank, and can be easily discounted. The final 
impression is one of engaging simplicity. 

After him the literature of Gaul becomes predominantly religious in content, 
barbarous in language and form—with one shining exception. Venantius 
Fortunatus (c. 530-610) was born in Italy and educated at Ravenna; at thirty-five 
he moved to Gaul, wrote lauds for its bishops and queens, and developed a 
platonic affection for Radegunda, wife of the first Chlotar. When she founded a 
convent Fortunatus became a priest, her chaplain, and finally bishop of Poitiers. 
He wrote pretty poems in honor of potentates and saints; twenty-nine to Gregory 
of Tours; a life of St. Martin in heroic verse; above all, some sonorous hymns, of 
which one, Pange lingua, inspired Thomas Aquinas to a similar theme and still 
higher performance, while another, Vexilia regis, became a lasting part of 
Catholic liturgy. He mingled feeling admirably with poetic skill; reading his 
fresh and genial lines we discover the existence of kindliness, sincerity, and the 
tenderest sentiment amid the royal brutalities of the Merovingian age. 


IV. VISIGOTHIC SPAIN: 456—711 


In 420, as we have seen, the Visigoths of Gaul recaptured Spain from the 
Vandals, and returned it to Rome. But Rome could not defend it; eighteen years 
later the Suevi emerged from their hills in the northwest, and overran the 
peninsula. The Visigoths under Theodoric II (456) and Euric (466) came down 
again across the Pyrenees, reconquered most of Spain, and this time kept the 
country as their own. A Visigothic dynasty ruled Spain thereafter till the coming 
of the Moors. 

At Toledo the new monarchy built a splendid capital and gathered an opulent 
court. Athanagild (564-7) and Leovigild (568-86) were strong rulers, who 
defeated Frank invaders in the north and Byzantine armies in the south; it was 
the wealth of Athanagild that won for his daughters the privilege of being 


murdered as Frank queens. In 589 King Recared changed his faith, and that of 
most Visigoths in Spain, from Arian to orthodox Christianity; perhaps he had 
read the history of Alaric II. The bishops now became the chief support of the 
monarchy, and the chief power in the state; by their superior education and 
organization they dominated the nobles who sat with them in the ruling councils 
of Toledo; and though the king’s authority was theoretically absolute, and he 
chose the bishops, these councils elected him, and exacted pledges of policy in 
advance. Under the guidance of the clergy a system of laws was promulgated 
(634) which was the most competent and least tolerant of all the barbarian codes. 
It improved procedure by weighing the evidence of witnesses rather than the 
character certificates of friends; it applied the same laws to Romans and 
Visigoths alike, and established the principle of equality before the law.®° But it 
rejected freedom of worship, demanded orthodox Christianity of all inhabitants, 
and sanctioned a long and bitter persecution of the Spanish Jews. 

Through the influence of the Church, which retained Latin in her sermons and 
liturgy, the Visigoths, within a century after their conquest of Spain, forgot their 
Germanic speech, and corrupted the Latin of the peninsula into the masculine 
power and feminine beauty of the Spanish tongue. Monastic and episcopal 
schools provided education, mostly ecclesiastical but partly classical; and 
academies rose at Vaclara, Toledo, Saragossa, and Seville. Poetry was 
encouraged, drama was denounced as obscene—which it was. The only name 
surviving from the literature of Gothic Spain is that of Isidore of Seville (c. 560— 
636). An edifying legend tells how a Spanish lad, reproved for mental 
sluggishness, ran away from home, and, tired with wandering, sat down by a 
well. His eye was caught by the deep furrow in a stone at the edge; a passing 
maiden explained that the furrow was worn by the attrition of the rope that 
lowered and raised the bucket. “If,” said Isidore to himself, “by daily use the soft 
rope could penetrate the stone, surely perseverance could overcome the dullness 
of my brain.” He returned to his father’s house, and became the learned Bishop 
of Seville.*! Actually we know little of his life. Amid the chores of a 
conscientious cleric he found time to write half a dozen books. Perhaps as an aid 
to memory he compiled through many years a medley of passages, on all 
subjects, from pagan and Christian authors; his friend Braulio, Bishop of 
Saragossa, urged him to publish these excerpts; yielding, he transformed them 
into one of the most influential books of the Middle Ages—Etymologiarum sive 
originum libri xx (Twenty Books of Etymologies or Origins)—now a volume of 
900 octavo pages. It is an encyclopedia, but not alphabetically arranged; it deals 
successively with grammar, rhetoric, and logic as the “trivium”; then with 
arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy as the “quadrivium”; then with 


medicine, law, chronology, theology, anatomy, physiology, zoology, 
cosmography, physical geography, architecture, surveying, mineralogy, 
agriculture, war, sports, ships, costumes, furniture, domestic utensils ...; and 
under each topic it defines, and seeks the origin of, the basic terms. Man, we 
learn, is called homo because God made him from the earth (humus); the knees 
are genua because in the foetus they lie opposite the cheeks (genae).® Isidore 
was an industrious, if indiscriminate, scholar; he knew considerable Greek, was 
familiar with Lucretius (rarely mentioned in the Middle Ages), and preserved in 
extracts many passages of pagan literature that would otherwise have been lost. 
His work is a farrago of weird etymologies, incredible miracles, fanciful 
allegorical interpretations of the Scriptures, science and history distorted to 
prove moral principles, and factual errors that a little observation would have set 
straight. His book stands as a lasting monument to the ignorance of his time. 

Of the arts in Visigothic Spain almost nothing remains. Apparently Toledo, 
Italica, Cordova, Granada, Merida, and other cities had fine churches, palaces, 
and public buildings, designed in classic styles but distinguished by Christian 
symbols and Byzantine ornament.™ In the palaces and cathedral of Toledo, 
according to Arab historians, Arab conquerors found twenty-five gold and 
jeweled crowns; an illuminated Psalter written upon gold leaf with ink made of 
melted rubies; tissues inwoven, armor inlaid, swords and daggers studded, vases 
filled, with jewelry; and an emerald table inwrought with silver and gold—one 
of many costly gifts of the Visigothic rich to their protective Church. 

Under the Visigothic regime the exploitation of the simple or unfortunate by 
the clever or the strong continued as under other governmental forms. Princes 
and prelates united in a majesty of secular or religious ceremonies, tabus, and 
terrors to subdue the passions, and quiet the thoughts, of the populace. Property 
was concentrated in the hands of a few; the great gulf between rich and poor, 
between Christian and Jew, divided the nation into three states; and when the 
Arabs came, the poor and the Jews connived at the overthrow of a monarchy and 
a Church that had ignored their poverty or oppressed their faith. 

In 708, on the death of the feeble king Witiza, the aristocracy refused the 
throne to his children, but gave it to Roderick. The sons of Witiza fled to Africa, 
and asked the aid of Moorish chieftains. The Moors made some tentative raids 
upon the Spanish coast, found Spain divided and almost defenseless, and in 711 
came over in fuller force. The armies of Tariq and Roderick joined battle on the 
shores of Lake Janda in the province of Cadiz; part of the Visigothic forces went 
over to the Moors; Roderick disappeared. The victorious Moslems advanced to 
Seville, Cordova, Toledo; several towns opened their gates to the invaders. The 


Arab general Musa established himself in the capital (713), and announced that 
Spain now belonged to the prophet Mohammed and the caliph of Damascus. 


V. OSTROGOTHIC ITALY: 493—536 


1. Theodoric 


When Attila’s empire crumbled at his death (453) the Ostrogoths whom he 
had subdued regained their independence. The Byzantine emperors paid them to 
drive other German barbarians westward, rewarded them with Pannonia, and 
took Theodoric, the seven-year-old son of their King Theodemir, to 
Constantinople as a hostage for Ostrogothic fidelity. In eleven years at the 
Byzantine court Theodoric acquired intelligence without education, absorbed the 
arts of war and government, but apparently never learned to write.** He won the 
admiration of the Emperor Leo I; and when Theodemir died (475), Leo 
recognized Theodoric as king of the Ostrogoths. 

Leo’s successor Zeno, fearful that Theodoric might trouble Byzantium, 
suggested to him the conquest of Italy. Odoacer had formally acknowledged, 
actually ignored, the Eastern emperors; Theodoric, Zeno hoped, might bring 
Italy back under Byzantine rule; in any case the two leaders of dangerous tribes 
would amuse each other while Zeno studied theology. Theodoric liked—some 
say propounded—the idea. As Zeno’s patricius he led the Ostrogoths, including 
20,000 warriors, across the Alps (488). The orthodox bishops of Italy, disliking 
Odoacer’s Arianism, supported the Arian invader as representing an almost 
orthodox emperor. With their help Theodoric broke Odoacer’s sturdy resistance 
in five years of war, and persuaded him to a compromise peace. He invited 
Odoacer and his son to dine with him at Ravenna, fed them generously, and slew 
them with his own hand (493). So treacherously began one of the most 
enlightened reigns in history. 

A few campaigns brought under Theodoric’s rule the western Balkans, 
southern Italy, and Sicily. He maintained a formal subordination to Byzantium, 
struck coins only in the emperor’s name, and wrote with due deference to the 
Senate that still sat in Rome. He took the title of rex or king; but this term, once 
so hateful to Romans, was now generally applied to rulers of regions that 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Byzantium. He accepted the laws and 
institutions of the late Western Empire, zealously protected its monuments and 
forms, and devoted his energy and intelligence to restoring orderly government 


and economic prosperity among the people whom he had conquered. He 
confined his Goths to police and military service, and quieted their grumbling 
with ample pay; administration and the courts remained in Roman hands. Two 
thirds of the soil of Italy was left to the Roman population, one third was 
distributed among the Goths; even so not all the arable land was tilled. 
Theodoric ransomed Roman captives from other nations, and settled them as 
peasant proprietors in Italy. The Pontine Marshes were drained, and returned to 
cultivation and health. Believing in a regulated economy, Theodoric issued an 
“Edict Concerning Prices to be Maintained at Ravenna”; we do not know what 
prices were decreed; we are told that the cost of food, in Theodoric’s reign, was 
one third lower than before;® but this may have been due less to regulation than 
to peace. He reduced governmental personnel and salaries, ended state subsidies 
to the Church, and kept taxes low. His revenues nevertheless sufficed to repair 
much of the damage that invaders had done to Rome and Italy, and to erect at 
Ravenna a modest palace and the churches of Sant’ Apollinare and San Vitale. 
Verona, Pavia, Naples, Spoleto, and other Italian cities recovered under his rule 
all the architectural splendor of their brightest days. Though an Arian, Theodoric 
protected the orthodox Church in her property and worship; and his minister 
Cassiodorus, a Catholic, phrased in memorable words a policy of religious 
freedom: “We cannot command religion, for no one can be forced to believe 
against his will.”°° A Byzantine historian, Procopius, in the following generation, 
indited an impartial tribute to the “barbarian” king: 


Theodoric was exceedingly careful to observe justice ... and attained the highest degree of 
wisdom and manliness. ... Although in name he was a usurper, yet in fact he was as truly an 
emperor as any who have distinguished themselves in this office from the beginning of time. 
Both the Goths and the Romans loved him greatly. ... When he died he had not only made 


himself an object of terror to his enemies, but he also left to his subjects a keen sense of 


bereavement and lose.®” 


2. Boethius 


In this environment of security and peace Latin literature in Italy had its final 
fling. Flavius Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus (480?-573) served as secretary to 
both Odoacer and Theodoric. At the latter’s suggestion he wrote a History of the 
Goths,®’ which aimed to show supercilious Romans that the Goths, too, had 
behind them noble ancestors and heroic deeds. Perhaps more objectively 
Cassiodorus compiled a Chronicon, a chronological history of the world from 
Adam to Theodoric. At the close of his long political career he published as 


Variae a collection of his letters and state papers; some a little absurd, some a bit 
bombastic, many revealing a high level of morals and statesmanship in the 
minister and his king. About 540, having seen the ruin and fall of both the 
governments that he had served, he retired to his estate at Squillace in Calabria, 
founded two monasteries, and lived there as half monk and half grandee till his 
death at the age of ninety-three. He taught his fellow monks to copy 
manuscripts, pagan as well as Christian, and provided a special room—the 
scriptorium—for this work. His example was followed in other religious 
institutions, and much of our modern treasure of ancient literature is the result of 
the monastic copying initiated by Cassiodorus. In his last years he composed a 
textbook—Institutiones divinarum et humanarum lectionum—or Course of 
Religious and Secular Studies—which boldly defended the Christian reading of 
pagan literature, and adopted from Martianus Capella that division of the 
scholastic curriculum into “trivium” and “quadrivium” which became the usual 
arrangement in medieval education. 

The career of Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius (4752-524) paralleled that 
of Cassiodorus, except in longevity. Both were born of rich Roman families, 
served Theodoric as ministers, labored to build a bridge between paganism and 
Christianity, and wrote dreary books that were read and treasured for a thousand 
years. Boethius’ father was consul in 483; his father-in-law, Symmachus the 
Younger, was descended from the Symmachus who had fought for the Altar of 
Victory. He received the best education that Rome could give, and then spent 
eighteen years in the schools of Athens. Returning to his Italian villas, he buried 
himself in study. Resolved to save the elements of a classical culture that was 
visibly dying, he gave his time—the scholar’s most grudging gift—to 
summarizing in lucid Latin the works of Euclid on geometry, of Nicomachus on 
arithmetic, of Archimedes on mechanics, of Ptolemy on astronomy. ... His 
translation of Aristotle’s Organon, or logical treatises, and of Porphyry’s 
Introduction to the Categories of Aristotle provided the leading texts and ideas 
of the next seven centuries in logic, and set the stage for the long dispute 
between realism and nominalism. Boethius tried his hand also at theology: in an 
essay on the Trinity he defended the orthodox Christian doctrine, and laid down 
the principle that where faith and reason conflict, faith should prevail. None of 
these writings repays reading today, but it would be hard to exaggerate their 
influence on medieval thought. 

Moved by his family’s tradition of public service, Boethius dragged himself 
from these abstruse pursuits into the whirlpool of political life. He rose rapidly; 
became consul, then patricius, then master of the offices—i.e., prime minister 
(522). He distinguished himself by both his philanthropy and his eloquence; men 


compared him with Demosthenes and Cicero. But eminence makes enemies. The 
Gothic officials at the court resented his sympathy with the Roman and the 
Catholic population, and aroused the suspicions of the King. Theodoric was now 
sixty-nine, failing in health and mind, wondering how to transmit in stability the 
rule of an Arian Gothic family over a nation nine tenths Roman and eight tenths 
Catholic. He had reason to believe that both the aristocracy and the Church were 
his foes, who impatiently awaited his death. In 523 Justinian, Byzantine regent, 
issued an edict banishing all Manicheans from the Empire, and barring from 
civil or military office all pagans and heretics—including all Arians except 
Goths. Theodoric suspected that the exception was intended to disarm him, but 
would be withdrawn at the first opportunity; and he judged the decree a poor 
return for the full liberties that he had accorded to the orthodox creed in the 
West. Had he not raised to the highest offices that same Boethius who had 
written an anti-Arian tract on the Trinity? In this very year 523 he had given to 
the church of St. Peter two magnificent chandeliers of solid silver as a gesture of 
courtesy to the pope. However, he had offended a great part of the population by 
protecting the Jews; when mobs destroyed synagogues in Milan, Genoa, and 
Rome, he had rebuilt the synagogues at public expense.” 

It was in this conjuncture of events that word reached Theodoric of a 
senatorial conspiracy to depose him. Its leader, he was told, was Albinus, 
president of the Senate and friend of Boethius. The generous scholar hastened to 
Theodoric, guaranteed the innocence of Albinus, and said: “If Albinus is a 
criminal, I and the whole Senate are equally guilty.” Three men of blemished 
reputation accused Boethius of sharing in the plot, and they adduced a document, 
bearing Boethius’ signature, which invited the Byzantine Empire to reconquer 
Italy. Boethius denied all charges, and rejected the document as a forgery; later, 
however, he admitted: “Had there been any hopes of liberty I should have freely 
indulged them. Had I known of a conspiracy against the King ... you would not 
have known of it from me.””’ He was arrested (523). 

Theodoric sought some understanding with the Emperor. In words worthy of 
a philosopher king he wrote to Justin: 


To pretend to dominion over the conscience is to usurp the prerogative of God. By the nature 
of things the power of sovereigns is confined to political government; they have no right of 
punishment except over those who disturb the public peace. The most dangerous heresy is that of 
a sovereign who separates himself from part of his subjects because they believe not according to 


his belief.”4 


Justin replied that he had a right to refuse office to men whose loyalty he could 
not trust, and that the order of society required unity of belief. The Arians of the 


East appealed to Theodoric to protect them. He asked Pope John I to go to 
Constantinople and intercede for the dismissed Arians; the Pope protested that 
this was no mission for one pledged to destroy heresy; but Theodoric insisted. 
John was received with such honors in Constantinople, and returned with such 
empty hands, that Theodoric accused him of treason, and flung him into jail, 
where, a year later, he died.” 

Meanwhile Albinus and Boethius had been tried before the King, adjudged 
guilty, and sentenced to death. The frightened Senate passed decrees repudiating 
them, confiscating their property, and approving the penalty. Symmachus 
defended his son-in-law, and was himself arrested. Boethius, in prison, now 
composed one of the most famous of medieval books—De consolatione 
philosophiae. In its alternation of undistinguished prose and charming verse no 
tear finds voice; there is only a Stoic resignation to the unaccountable whims of 
fortune, and an heroic attempt to reconcile the misfortunes of good men with the 
benevolence, omnipotence, and prescience of God. Boethius reminds himself of 
all the blessings that life has showered upon him—wealth, and a “noble father- 
in-law, and a chaste wife,” and exemplary children; he recalls his dignities, and 
the proud moment when he thrilled with his eloquence a Senate whose presiding 
consuls were both of them his sons. Such bliss, he tells himself, cannot last 
forever; fortune must balance it now and then with a chastening blow; and so 
much happiness can forgive so fatal a calamity.” And yet such recalled felicity 
can sharpen affliction: “in all adversity of fortune,” says Boethius in a line that 
Dante made Francesca echo, “it is the most unhappy kind of misfortune to have 
been happy.” He asks Dame Philosophy—whom he personifies in medieval 
style—where real happiness lies; he discovers that it does not lie in wealth or 
glory, pleasure or power; and he concludes that there is no true or secure 
happiness except in union with God; “blessedness is one with divinity.”” 
Strangely, there is no suggestion, in this book, of personal immortality, no 
reference to Christianity or to any specifically Christian doctrine, no line that 
might not have been written by Zeno, Epictetus, or Aurelius. The last work of 
pagan philosophy was written by a Christian who, in the hour of death, 
remembered Athens rather than Golgotha. 

On October 23, 524, his executioners came. They tied a cord around his head, 
and tightened it till his eyes burst from their sockets; then they beat him with 
clubs till he died. A few months later Symmachus was put to death. According to 
Procopius,’”” Theodoric wept for the wrong he had done to Boethius and 
Symmachus. In 526 he followed his victims to the grave. 

His kingdom died soon after him. He had nominated his grandson Athalaric 
to succeed him; but Athalaric being only ten years old, his mother Amalasuntha 


ruled in his name. She was a woman of considerable education and many 
accomplishments, a friend and perhaps a pupil of Cassiodorus, who now served 
her as he had served her father. But she leaned too much toward Roman ways to 
please her Gothic subjects; and they objected to the classical studies with which, 
in their views, she was enfeebling the King. She yielded the boy to Gothic tutors; 
he took to sexual indulgence, and died at eighteen. Amalasuntha associated her 
cousin Theodahad with her on the throne, having pledged him to let her rule. 
Presently he deposed and imprisoned her. She appealed to Justinian, now 
Byzantine Emperor, to come to her aid. Belisarius came. 


I The Salic Law (xiv) equates the denarius as one-fortieth of a solidus, which then contained one sixth of an 
ounce of gold, or $5.83 in the United States of America in 1946. The medieval scarcity of gold and 
currency gave to the sums mentioned in the text a much greater purchasing or punishing power than they 
would have today. 


Il Chlodwig, Ludwig, Clovis, Louis are one name. 


CHAPTER V 
Justinian 
527-565 


I. THE EMPEROR 


IN 408 Arcadius died, and his son Theodosius II, aged seven, became Emperor 
of the East. Theodosius’ sister Pulcheria, having the advantage of him by two 
years, undertook his education, with such persistent solicitude that he was never 
fit to govern. He left this task to the praetorian prefect and the Senate, while he 
copied and illuminated manuscripts; he seems never to have read the Code that 
preserves his name. In 414 Pulcheria assumed the regency at the age of sixteen, 
and presided over the Empire for thirty-three years. She and her two sisters 
vowed themselves to virginity, and appear to have kept their vows. They dressed 
with ascetic simplicity, fasted, sang hymns and prayed, established hospitals, 
churches, and monasteries, and loaded them with gifts. The palace was turned 
into a convent, into which only women and a few priests might enter. Amid all 
this sanctity Pulcheria, her sister-in-law Eudocia, and their ministers governed so 
well that in all the forty-two years of Theodosius’ vicarious reign the Eastern 
Empire enjoyed exceptional tranquillity, while the Western was crumbling into 
chaos. The least forgotten event of this period was the publication of the 
Theodosian Code (438). In 429 a corps of jurists was commissioned to codify all 
laws enacted in the Empire since the accession of Constantine. The new code 
was accepted in both East and West, and remained the law of the Empire until 
the greater codification under Justinian. 

Between Theodosius II and Justinian I the Eastern Empire had many rulers 
who in their day made great stir, but are now less than memories: the lives of 
great men all remind us how brief is immortality. Leo I (457-74) sent against 
Gaiseric (467) the greatest fleet ever assembled by a Roman government; it was 
defeated and destroyed. His son-in-law Zeno the Isaurian (474-91), anxious to 
quiet the Monophysites, caused a bitter schism between Greek and Latin 
Christianity by imperially deciding, in his “unifying” letter, the Henoticon, that 
there was but one nature in Christ. Anastasius (491-518) was a man of ability, 
courage, and good will; he restored the finances of the state by wise and 


economical administration, reduced taxes, abolished the contests of men with 
wild beasts at the games, made Constantinople almost impregnable by building 
the “Long Walls” for forty miles from the Sea of Marmora to the Black Sea, 
expended state funds on many other useful public works, and left in the treasury 
320,000 pounds of gold ($134,400,000), which made possible the conquests of 
Justinian. The populace resented his economies and his Monophysite tendencies; 
a mob besieged his palace, and killed three of his aides; he appeared to them in 
all the dignity of his eighty years, and offered to resign if the people could agree 
on a successor. It was an impossible condition, and the crowd ended by begging 
him to retain the crown. When presently he died, the throne was usurped by 
Justin, an illiterate senator (518-27), who so loved his septuagenarian ease that 
he left the management of the Empire to his brilliant regent and nephew 
Justinian. 

Procopius, his historian and enemy, would have been dissatisfied with 
Justinian from birth, for the future emperor was born (482) of lowly Illyrian— 
perhaps Slavic'—peasants near the ancient Sardica, the modern Sofia. His uncle 
Justin brought him to Constantinople, and procured him a good education. 
Justinian so distinguished himself as an officer in the army, and as for nine years 
aide and apprentice to Justin, that when the uncle died (527), the nephew 
succeeded him as emperor. 

He was now forty-five, of medium height and build, smooth shaven, ruddy 
faced, curly haired, with pleasant manners and a ready smile that could cover a 
multitude of aims. He was as abstemious as an anchorite, eating little and 
subsisting mostly on a vegetarian regimen;* he fasted often, sometimes to 
exhaustion. Even during these fasts he continued his routine of rising early, 
devoting himself to state affairs “from early dawn to midday, and far into the 
night.” Frequently when his aides thought he had retired, he was absorbed in 
study, eager to become a musician and an architect, a poet and a lawyer, a 
theologian and a philosopher, as well as an emperor; nevertheless he retained 
most of the superstitions of his time. His mind was constantly active, equally at 
home in large designs and minute details. He was not physically strong or brave; 
he wished to abdicate in the early troubles of his reign, and never took the field 
in his many wars. Perhaps it was a defect of his amiability that he was easily 
swayed by his friends, and therefore often vacillated in policy; frequently he 
subordinated his judgment to that of his wife. Procopius, who devoted a volume 
to Justinian’s faults, called him “insincere, crafty, hypocritical, dissembling his 
anger, double-dealing, clever, a perfect artist in acting out an opinion which he 
pretended to hold, and even able to produce tears ... to the need of the 
moment” ;? but this might be a description of an able diplomat. “He was a fickle 


friend,” continues Procopius, “a truceless enemy, an ardent devotee of 
assassination and robbery.” Apparently he was these at times; but he was also 
capable of generosity and lenience. A general, Probus, was accused of reviling 
him, and was tried for treason; when the report of the trial was laid before 
Justinian he tore it up and sent a message to Probus: “I pardon you for your 
offense against me; pray that God also may pardon you.”* He bore frank 
criticism without resentment. “This tyrant,” so unfortunate in his historian, “was 
the most accessible person in the world. For even men of low estate and 
altogether obscure had complete freedom not only to come before him but to 
converse with him.”° 

At the same time he promoted the pomp and ceremony of his court even 
beyond the precedents of Diocletian and Constantine. Like Napoleon, he keenly 
missed the support of legitimacy, having succeeded to a usurper; he had no 
prestige of presence or origin; consequently he resorted to an aweinspiring ritual 
and pageantry whenever he appeared in public or before foreign ambassadors. 
He encouraged the Oriental conception of royalty as divine, applied the term 
sacred to his person and his property, and required those who came into his 
presence to kneel and kiss the hem of his purple robe, or the toes of his buskined 
feet.’ He had himself anointed and crowned by the patriarch of Constantinople, 
and wore a diadem of pearls. No government has ever made so much ado as the 
Byzantine to ensure popular reverence through ceremonial splendor. The policy 
was reasonably effective; there were many revolutions in Byzantine history, but 
these were mostly coups d’état of the palace personnel; the court was not awed 
by its own solemnity. 

The most significant revolt of the reign came early (532), and nearly cost 
Justinian his life. The Greens and Blues—the factions into which the people of 
Constantinople divided according to the dress of their favorite jockeys—had 
brought their quarrels to the point of open violence; the streets of the capital had 
become unsafe, and the well-to-do had to dress like paupers to avoid the 
nocturnal knife. Finally the government pounced down upon both factions, 
arresting several protagonists. The factions thereupon united in an armed 
uprising against the government. Probably a number of senators joined in the 
revolt, and proletarian discontent strove to make it a revolution. Prisons were 
invaded, and their inmates freed; city police and officials were killed; fires were 
started that burned down the church of St. Sophia and part of the Emperor’s 
palace. The crowd cried out “Nika!” (victory)—and so gave a name to the revolt. 
Drunk with success, it demanded the dismissal of two unpopular, perhaps 
oppressive, members of Justinian’s council; and he complied. Emboldened, the 
rebels persuaded Hypatius, of the senatorial class, to accept the throne; against 


the pleading of his wife he accepted, and went amid the plaudits of the crowd to 
take the imperial seat at the Hippodrome games. Meanwhile Justinian hid in his 
palace, and meditated flight; the Empress Theodora dissuaded him, and called 
for active resistance. Belisarius, leader of the army, took the assignment, 
assembled a number of Goths from his troops, led them to the Hippodrome, 
slaughtered 30,000 of the populace, arrested Hypatius, and had him killed in jail. 
Justinian restored his dismissed officials, pardoned the conspiring senators, and 
restored to the children of Hypatius their confiscated property.® For the next 
thirty years Justinian was secure, but only one person seems to have loved him. 


II. THEODORA 


In his book on Buildings Procopius described a statue of Justinian’s wife: “Tt 
is beautiful, but still inferior to the beauty of the Empress; for to express her 
loveliness in words, or to portray it as a statue, would be altogether impossible 
for a mere human being.”’ In all his writings except one this greatest of 
Byzantine historians has nothing but praise for Theodora. But in a book which 
he left unpublished during his lifetime, and therefore called Anecdota—“not 
given out”—Procopius unfolded so scandalous a tale of the Queen’s premarital 
life that its veracity has been debated for thirteen centuries. This “Secret 
History” is a brief of candid malice, completely one-sided, devoted to 
blackening the posthumous reputations of Justinian, Theodora, and Belisarius. 
Since Procopius is our chief authority for the period, and in his other works is 
apparently accurate and fair, it is impossible to reject the Anecdota as mere 
fabrication; we may only rate it the angry retaliation of a disappointed courtier. 
John of Ephesus, who knew the Empress well, and does not otherwise reproach 
her, calls her simply “Theodora the strumpet.”® For the rest there is scant 
corroboration of Procopius’ charges in other contemporary historians. Many 
theologians denounced her heresies, but none of them mentions her depravity— 
an incredible generosity if her depravity was real. We may reasonably conclude 
that Theodora began as not quite a lady, and ended as every inch a queen. 

She was, Procopius assures us, the daughter of a bear trainer, grew up in the 
odor of a circus, became an actress and a prostitute, shocked and delighted 
Constantinople with her lewd pantomimes, practiced abortion with repeated 
success, but gave birth to an illegitimate child; became the mistress of 
Hecebolus, a Syrian, was deserted by him, and was lost sight of for a time in 
Alexandria. She reappeared in Constantinople as a poor but honest woman, 
earning her living by spinning wool. Justinian fell in love with her, made her his 


mistress, then his wife, then his queen.? We cannot now determine how much 
truth there is in this proemium; but if such preliminaries did not disturb an 
emperor, they should not long detain us. Shortly after their marriage Justinian 
was crowned in St. Sophia; Theodora was crowned Empress at his side; and “not 
even a priest,” says Procopius, “showed himself outraged.”!° 

From whatever she had been, Theodora became a matron whose imperial 
chastity no one impugned. She was avid of money and power, she sometimes 
gave way to an imperious temper, she occasionally intrigued to achieve ends 
opposed to Justinian’s. She slept much, indulged heartily in food and drink, 
loved luxury, jewelry, and display, spent many months of the year in her palaces 
on the shore; nevertheless Justinian remained always enamored of her, and bore 
with philosophic patience her interferences with his schemes. He had invested 
her uxoriously with a sovereignty theoretically equal to his own, and could not 
complain if she exercised her power. She took an active part in diplomacy and in 
ecclesiastical politics, made and unmade Popes and patriarchs, and deposed her 
enemies. Sometimes she countermanded her husband’s orders, often to the 
advantage of the state;'! her intelligence was almost commensurate with her 
power. Procopius charges her with cruelty to her opponents, with dungeon 
imprisonments and a few murders; men who seriously offended her were likely 
to disappear without trace, as in the political morals of our century. But she 
knew mercy too. She protected for two years, by hiding him in her own 
apartments, the Patriarch Anthemius, who had been exiled by Justinian for 
heresy. Perhaps she was too lenient with the adulteries of Belisarius’ wife; but to 
balance this she built a pretty “Convent of Repentance” for reformed prostitutes. 
Some of the girls repented of their repentance, and threw themselves from the 
windows, literally bored to death.'* She took a grandmotherly interest in the 
marriages of her friends, arranged many matches, and sometimes made marriage 
a condition of advancement at her court. As might have been expected, she 
became in old age a stern guardian of public morals.'® 

Finally she interested herself in theology, and debated with her husband the 
nature of Christ. Justinian labored to reunite the Eastern and the Western 
Church; unity of religion, he thought, was indispensable to the unity of the 
Empire. But Theodora could not understand the two natures in Christ, though 
she raised no difficulties about the three persons in God; she adopted the 
Monophysite doctrine, perceived that on this point the East would not yield to 
the West, and judged that the strength and fortune of the Empire lay in the rich 
provinces of Asia, Syria, and Egypt, rather than in Western provinces ruined by 
barbarism and war. She softened Justinian’s orthodox intolerance, protected 
heretics, challenged the papacy, secretly encouraged the rise of an independent 


Monophysite Church in the East; and on these issues she fought tenaciously and 
ruthlessly against emperor and pope. 


III. BELISARIUS 


Justinian can be forgiven his passion for unity; it is the eternal temptation of 
philosophers as well as of statesmen, and generalizations have sometimes cost 
more than war. To recapture Africa from the Vandals, Italy from the Ostrogoths, 
Spain from the Visigoths, Gaul from the Franks, Britain from the Saxons; to 
drive barbarism back to its lairs and restore Roman civilization to all its old 
expanse; to spread Roman law once more across the white man’s world from the 
Euphrates to Hadrian’s Wall: these were no ignoble ambitions, though they were 
destined to exhaust saviors and saved alike. For these high purposes Justinian 
ended the schism of the Eastern from the Western Church on papal terms, and 
dreamed of bringing Arians, Monophysites, and other heretics into one great 
spiritual fold. Not since Constantine had a European thought in such dimensions. 

Justinian was favored with competent generals, and harassed by limited 
means. His people were unwilling to fight his wars, and unable to pay for them. 
He soon used up the 320,000 pounds of gold that Justin’s predecessors had left 
in the treasury; thereafter he was forced to taxes that alienated the citizens, and 
economies that hampered his generals. Universal military service had ceased a 
century before; now the imperial army was composed almost wholly of 
barbarian mercenaries from a hundred tribes and states. They lived by plunder, 
and dreamed of riches and rape; time and again they mutinied in the crisis of 
battle, or lost a victory by stopping to gather spoils. Nothing united or inspired 
them except regular pay and able generals. 

Belisarius, like Justinian, came of Illyrian peasant stock, recalling those 
Balkan emperors—Aurelian, Probus, Diocletian—who had saved the Empire in 
the third century. No general since Caesar ever won so many victories with such 
limited resources of men and funds; few ever surpassed him in strategy or 
tactics, in popularity with his men and mercy to his foes; perhaps it merits note 
that the greatest generals—Alexander, Caesar, Belisarius, Saladin, Napoleon— 
found clemency a mighty engine of war. There was a strain of sensitivity and 
tenderness in Belisarius, as in those others, which could turn the soldier into a 
lover as soon as his bloody tasks were done. And as the Emperor doted on 
Theodora, so Belisarius adored Antonina, bore with melting fury her infidelities, 
and, for divers reasons, took her with him on his campaigns. 


He won his first honors in war against Persia. After 150 years of peace 
between the empires, hostilities had been renewed in the old competition for 
control of the trade routes to Central Asia and India. Amid brilliant victories 
Belisarius was suddenly recalled to Constantinople; Justinian made peace with 
Persia (532) by paying Khosru Anushirvan 11,000 pounds of gold; and then sent 
Belisarius to win back Africa. He had concluded that he could never expect to 
make permanent conquests in the East: the population there would be hostile, the 
frontier difficult to defend. But in the West were nations accustomed for 
centuries to Roman rule, resenting their heretical barbarian masters, and 
promising co-operation in war as well as taxes in peace. And from Africa added 
grain would come to quiet the critical mouths of the capital. 

Gaiseric had died (477) after a reign of thirty-nine years. Under his successors 
Vandal Africa had resumed most of its Roman ways. Latin was the official 
language, and poets wrote in it dead verse to honor forgotten kings. The Roman 
theater at Carthage was restored, Greek dramas were played again.'* The 
monuments of ancient art were respected, and splendid new buildings rose. 
Procopius pictures the ruling classes as civilized gentlemen touched with 
occasional barbarism, but mostly neglecting the arts of war, and decaying 
leisurely under the sun.” 

In June, 533, five hundred transports and ninety-two warships gathered in the 
Bosporus, received the commands of the Emperor and the blessings of the 
patriarch, and sailed for Carthage. Procopius was on Belisarius’ staff, and wrote 
a vivid. account of the “Vandal War.” Landing in Africa with only 5000 cavalry, 
Belisarius swept through the improvised defenses of Carthage, and in a few 
months overthrew the Vandal power. Justinian too hastily recalled him for a 
triumph at Constantinople; the Moors, pouring down from the hills, attacked the 
Roman garrison; Belisarius hurried back just in time to quell a mutiny among the 
troops and lead them to victory. Carthaginian Africa thenceforth remained under 
Byzantine rule till the Arabs came. 

Justinian’s crafty diplomacy had arranged an alliance with the Ostrogoths 
while Belisarius attacked Africa; now he lured the Franks into an alliance while 
he ordered Belisarius to conquer Ostrogothic Italy. Using Tunisia as a base, 
Belisarius without much difficulty took Sicily. In 536 he crossed to Italy, and 
captured Naples by having some of his soldiers creep through the aqueduct into 
the town. The Ostrogothic forces were meager and divided; the people of Rome 
hailed Belisarius as a liberator, the clergy welcomed him as a Trinitarian; he 
entered Rome unopposed. Theodahad had Amalasuntha killed; the Ostrogoths 
deposed Theodahad, and chose Witigis as king. Witigis raised an army of 
150,000 men, and besieged Belisarius in Rome. Forced to economize food and 


water, and to discontinue their daily baths, the Romans began to grumble against 
Belisarius, who had only 5000 men in arms. He defended the city with skill and 
courage, and after a year’s effort Witigis returned to Ravenna. For three years 
Belisarius importuned Justinian for additional troops; they were sent, but under 
generals hostile to Belisarius. The Ostrogoths in Ravenna, besieged and starving, 
offered to surrender if Belisarius would become their king. He pretended to 
consent, took the city, and presented it to Justinian (540). 

The Emperor was grateful and suspicious. Belisarius had rewarded himself 
well out of the spoils of victory; he had won the too-personal loyalty of his 
troops; he had been offered a kingdom; might he not aspire to seize the throne 
from the nephew of a usurper? Justinian recalled him, and noticed uneasily the 
splendor of the general’s retinue. The Byzantines, Procopius reports, “took 
delight in watching Belisarius as he came forth from his home each day. ... For 
his progress resembled a crowded festival procession, since he was always 
escorted by a large number of Vandals, Goths, and Moors. Furthermore, he had a 
fine figure, and was tall and remarkably handsome. But his conduct was so 
meek, and his manners so affable, that he seemed like a very poor man, and one 
of no repute.”’® 

The commanders appointed to replace him in Italy neglected the discipline of 
their troops, quarreled with one another, and earned the contempt of the 
Ostrogoths. A Goth of energy, judgment, and courage was proclaimed king of 
the defeated people. Totila gathered desperate recruits from the barbarians 
wandering homeless in Italy, took Naples (543) and Tibur, and laid siege to 
Rome. He astonished all by his clemency and good faith; treated captives so well 
that they enlisted under his banner; kept so honorably the promises by which he 
had secured the surrender of Naples that men began to wonder who was the 
barbarian, and who the civilized Greek. The wives of some senators fell into his 
hands; he treated them with gallant courtesy, and set them free. He condemned 
one of his soldiers to death for violating a Roman girl. The barbarians in the 
Emperor’s service showed no such delicacy; un-paid by the nearly bankrupt 
Justinian, they ravaged the country till the population remembered with longing 
the order and justice of Theodoric’s rule.'” 

Belisarius was ordered to the rescue. Reaching Italy, he made his way alone 
through Totila’s lines into beleaguered Rome. He was too late; the Greek 
garrison was demoralized; its officers were incompetent cowards; traitors 
opened the gates, and Totila’s army, ten thousand strong, entered the capital 
(546). Belisarius, retreating, sent a message asking him not to destroy the 
historic city; Totila permitted plunder to his unpaid and hungry troops, but 
spared the people, and protected the women from soldierly ardor. He made the 


mistake of leaving Rome to besiege Ravenna; in his absence Belisarius 
recaptured the city; and when Totila returned, his second siege failed to dislodge 
the resourceful Greek. Justinian, thinking the West won, declared war on Persia, 
and called Belisarius to the East. Totila took Rome again (549), and Sicily, 
Corsica, Sardinia, almost the entire peninsula. At last Justinian gave to his 
eunuch general Narses “an exceedingly large sum of money,” and ordered him 
to raise a new army and drive the Goths from Italy. Narses accomplished his 
mission with skill and dispatch; Totila was defeated and was killed in flight; the 
surviving Goths were permitted to leave Italy safely, and after eighteen years the 
“Gothic War” came to an end (553). 

Those years completed the ruin of Italy. Rome had been five times captured, 
thrice besieged, starved, looted; its population, once a million, was now reduced 
to 40,000,'* of whom nearly half were paupers maintained by papal alms. Milan 
had been destroyed, and all its inhabitants killed. Hundreds of towns and villages 
sank into insolvency under the exactions of rulers and the depredations of troops. 
Regions once tilled were abandoned, and the food supply fell; in Picenum alone, 
we are told, 50,000 died of starvation during these eighteen years.'? The 
aristocracy was shattered; so many of its members had been slain in battle, 
pillage, or flight that too few survived to continue the Senate of Rome; after 579 
we hear of it no more.*? The great aqueducts that Theodoric had repaired were 
broken and neglected, and again turned the Campagna into a vast malarial 
marsh, which remained till our time. The majestic baths, dependent upon the 
aqueducts, fell into disuse and decay. Hundreds of statues, surviving Alaric and 
Gaiseric, had been broken or melted down to provide projectiles and machines 
during siege. Only ruins bore witness to Rome’s ancient grandeur as capital of 
half the world. The Eastern emperor would now for a brief period rule Italy; but 
it was a costly and empty victory. Rome would not fully recover from that 
victory till the Renaissance. 


IV. THE CODE OF JUSTINIAN 


History rightly forgets Justinian’s wars, and remembers him for his laws. A 
century had elapsed since the publication of Theodosius’ Code; many of its 
regulations had been made obsolete by changing conditions; many new laws had 
been passed which lay in confusion on the statute books; and many 
contradictions in the laws hampered executives and courts. The influence of 
Christianity had modified legislation and interpretation. The civil laws of Rome 
often conflicted with the laws of the nations composing the Empire; many of the 


old enactments were ill adapted to the Hellenistic traditions of the East. The 
whole vast body of Roman law had become an empirical accumulation rather 
than a logical code. 

Justinian’s unifying passion resented this chaos, as it chafed at the 
dismemberment of the Empire. In 528 he appointed ten jurists to systematize, 
clarify, and reform the laws. The most active and influential member of this 
commission was the quaestor Tribonian, who, despite venality and suspected 
atheism, remained to his death the chief inspirer, adviser, and executant of 
Justinian’s legislative plans. The first part of the task was accomplished with 
undue haste, and was issued in 529 as the Codex Constitutionum; it was declared 
to be the law of the Empire, and all preceding legislation was nullified except as 
re-enacted herein. The proemium struck a pretty note: 


To the youth desirous of studying the law: The Imperial Majesty should be armed with law as 
well as glorified with arms, that there may be good government in times both of war and of 


peace; and that the ruler may ... show himself as scrupulously regardful of justice as triumphant 
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over his foes. 

The commissioners then proceeded to the second part of their assignment: to 
gather into a system those responso, or opinions of the great Roman jurists 
which still seemed worthy to have the force of law. The result was published as 
the Digesta or Pandectae (533); the opinions quoted, and the interpretations now 
given, were henceforth to be binding upon all judges; and all other opinions lost 
legal authority. Older collections of responsa ceased to be copied, and for the 
most part disappeared. What remains of them suggests that Justinian’s redactors 
omitted opinions favorable to freedom, and by impious fraud transformed some 
judgments of ancient jurists to better consonance with absolute rule. 

While this major work was in process, Tribonian and two associates, finding 
the Codex too laborious a volume for students, issued an official handbook of 
civil law under the title of Institutiones (533). Essentially this reproduced, 
amended, and brought up to date the Commentaries of Gaius, who in the second 
century had with admirable skill and clarity summarized the civil law of his 
time. Meanwhile Justinian had been issuing new laws. In 534 Tribonian and four 
aides embodied these in a revised edition of the Codex; the earlier issue was 
deprived of authority, and was lost to history. After Justinian’s death his 
additional legislation was published as Novellae (sc. constitutiones)—i.e., new 
enactments. Whereas the previous publications had been in Latin, this was in 
Greek, and marked the end of Latin as the language of the law in the Byzantine 
Empire. All these publications came to be known as the Corpus iuris civilis, or 
Body of Civil Law, and were loosely referred to as the Code of Justinian. 


This Code, like the Theodosian, enacted orthodox Christianity into law. It 
began by declaring for the Trinity, and anathematized Nestorius, Eutyches, and 
Apollinaris. It acknowledged the ecclesiastical leadership of the Roman Church, 
and ordered all Christian groups to submit to her authority. But ensuing chapters 
proclaimed the dominion of the emperor over the Church: all ecclesiastical, like 
all civil, law, was to emanate from the throne. The Code proceeded to make laws 
for metropolitans, bishops, abbots, and monks, and specified penalties for clerics 
who gambled, or attended the theater or the games.** Manicheans or relapsed 
heretics were to be put to death; Donatists, Montanists, Monophysites, and other 
dissenters were to suffer confiscation of their goods, and were declared 
incompetent to buy or sell, to inherit or bequeath; they were excluded from 
public office, forbidden to meet, and disqualified from suing orthodox Christians 
for debt. A gentler enactment empowered bishops to visit prisons, and to protect 
prisoners from abuses of the law. 

The Code replaced older distinctions of class. Freedmen were no longer 
treated as a separate group; they enjoyed at once, on their emancipation, all the 
privileges of freemen; they might rise to be senators or emperors. All freemen 
were divided into honestiores—men of honor or rank—and humiliores— 
commoners. A hierarchy of rank, which had developed among the honestiores 
since Diocletian, was sanctioned by the Code: patricii, illustres, spectabiles 
(hence our respectable), clarissimi, and gloriosi; there were many Oriental 
elements in this Roman law. 

The Code showed some Christian or Stoic influence in its legislation on 
slavery. The rape, of a slave woman, as of a free woman, was to be punished 
with death. A slave might marry a free woman if his master consented. Justinian, 
like the Church, encouraged manumissions; but his law allowed a newborn child 
to be sold into slavery if its parents were desperate with poverty.*? Certain 
passages of the Code legalized serfdom, and prepared for feudalism. A freeman 
who had cultivated a tract of land for thirty years was required, with his 
descendants, to remain forever attached to that piece of land;** the measure was 
explained as discouraging the desertion of the soil. A serf who ran away, or 
became a cleric without his lord’s consent, could be reclaimed like a runaway 
slave. 

The status of woman was moderately improved by the Code. Her subjection 
to lifelong guardianship had been ended in the fourth century, and the old 
principle that inheritance could pass only through males had become obsolete; 
the Church, which often received legacies from women, did much to secure 
these reforms. Justinian sought to enforce the views of the Church on divorce, 
and forbade it except when one of the parties wished to enter a convent or 


monastery. But this was too extreme a departure from existing custom and law; 
large sections of the public protested that it would increase the number of 
poisonings. The later legislation of the Emperor listed a generous variety of 
grounds for divorce; and this, with some interruptions, remained the law of the 
Byzantine Empire till 1453.”° Penalties imposed by Augustus upon celibacy and 
childlessness were removed in the Code. Constantine had made adultery a 
capital crime, though he had rarely enforced the decree; Justinian kept the death 
penalty for men, but reduced the penalty for the woman to immurement in a 
nunnery. A husband might with impunity kill the paramour of his wife if, after 
sending her three witnessed warnings, he found her in his own house, or in a 
tavern, conversing with the suspected man. Similarly severe penalties were 
decreed for intercourse with an unmarried woman or a widow, unless she was a 
concubine or a prostitute. Rape was punished with death and confiscation of 
property, and the proceeds were given to the injured woman. Justinian not only 
decreed death for homosexual acts, but often added torture, mutilation, and the 
public parading of the guilty persons before their execution. In this extreme 
legislation against sexual irregularities we feel the influence of a Christianity 
shocked into a ferocious puritanism by the sins of pagan civilization. 

Justinian made a decisive change in the law of property. The ancient privilege 
of agnate relatives—relatives through the male line—to inherit an intestate 
property was abolished; such inheritance was now to descend to the cognate 
relatives in direct line—children, grandchildren, etc. Charitable gifts and 
bequests were encouraged by the Code. The property of the Church, whether in 
realty or movables, rents, serfs, or slaves, was declared inalienable; no member, 
and no number of members, of the clergy or the laity could give, sell, or 
bequeath anything belonging to the Church. These laws of Leo I and Anthemius, 
confirmed by the Code, became the legal basis of the Church’s growing wealth: 
secular property was dissipated, ecclesiastical property was accumulated, in the 
course of generations. The Church tried, and failed, to have interest forbidden. 
Defaulting debtors could be arrested, but were to be released on bail or on their 
oath to return for trial. 

No one could be imprisoned except by order of a high magistrate; and there 
were strict limits to the time that might elapse between arrest and trial. Lawyers 
were so numerous that Justinian built for them a basilica whose size may be 
judged from its library of 150,000 volumes or rolls. Trial was to be held before a 
magistrate appointed by the emperor; but if both parties so wished, the case 
could be transferred to the bishop’s court. A copy of the Bible was placed before 
the judge in each trial; the attorneys were required to swear on it that they would 
do their best to defend their clients honorably, but would resign their case if they 


found it dishonest; plaintiff and defendant had also to swear on it to the justice of 
their cause. Penalties, though severe, were seldom mandatory; the judge might 
mitigate them for women, minors, and drunken offenders. Imprisonment was 
used as detention for trial, but seldom as a punishment. The Justinian Code 
retrogressed from the laws of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius by permitting 
mutilation as a penalty. Tax collectors falsifying returns, and persons copying 
Monophysite literature, could suffer the loss of a hand, on the theory that the 
offending member should pay for the crime. Amputation of nose or throat is 
frequently decreed in the Code; later Byzantine law added blinding, especially as 
a means for disqualifying heirs or aspirants to the throne. The death penalty was 
carried out on free persons by beheading, on some slaves by crucifixion. 
Sorcerers and deserters from the army were burned alive. A condemned citizen 
might appeal to a higher court, then to the Senate, finally to the emperor. 


We can admire the Code of Justinian more readily as a whole than in its parts. 
It differs most from earlier codes by its rigid orthodoxy, its deeper obscurantism, 
its vengeful severity. An educated Roman would have found life more civilized 
under the Antonines than under Justinian. The Emperor could not escape his 
environment and his time; and in his ambition to unify everything he codified 
the superstition and barbarity, as well as the justice and charity, of his age. The 
Code was conservative, like everything Byzantine, and served as a strait jacket 
for a civilization that seemed destined never to die. It soon ceased to be obeyed 
except in a narrowing realm. The Eastern nationalist heretics whom it flayed 
opened their arms to the Moslems, and prospered better under the Koran than 
under the Code. Italy under the Lombards, Gaul under the Franks, England 
under the Anglo-Saxons, Spain under the Visigoths, ignored the edicts of 
Justinian. Nevertheless the Code for some generations gave order and security to 
a motley assemblage of peoples, and allowed, across the frontiers and along the 
streets of a dozen nations, freer and safer movement than the same regions enjoy 
today. It continued to the end the code of the Byzantine Empire; and five 
centuries after it disappeared in the West it was revived by the jurists of 
Bologna, accepted by emperors and popes, and entered like a scaffolding of 
order into the structure of many modern states. 


V. THE IMPERIAL THEOLOGIAN 


It remained only to unify belief, to weld the Church into a homogeneous 
instrument of rule. Probably Justinian’s piety was sincere, not merely political; 


he himself, as far as Theodora would permit, lived like a monk in his palace, 
fasting and praying, poring over theological tomes, and debating doctrinal 
niceties with professors, patriarchs, and popes. Procopius, with transparent 
concurrence, quotes a conspirator: “It ill becomes anyone who has even a little 
spirit in him to refuse to murder Justinian; nor should he entertain any fear of a 
man who always sits unguarded in some lobby to a late hour of the night, eagerly 
unrolling the Christian Scriptures in company with priests who are at the 
extremity of old age.”° Almost the first use that Justinian had made of his power 
as regent for Justin was to end the breach that had been widened between the 
Eastern and the Western Church by the Emperor Zeno’s Henoticon. By 
accepting the viewpoint of the papacy, Justinian won the support of the orthodox 
clergy in Italy against the Goths, and in the East against the Monophysites. 

This sect, arguing passionately that there was but one nature in Christ, had 
become almost as numerous in Egypt as the Catholics. In Alexandria they were 
so advanced that they in turn could divide into orthodox and heterodox 
Monophysites; these factions fought in the streets, while their women joined in 
with missiles from the roofs. When the armed forces of the Emperor installed a 
Catholic bishop in the see of Athanasius, the congregation greeted his first 
sermon with a volley of stones, and was slaughtered in situ by the imperial 
soldiery. While Catholicism controlled the Alexandrian episcopacy, heresy 
spread throughout the countryside; the peasants ignored the decrees of the 
patriarch and the orders of the Emperor, and Egypt was half lost to the Empire a 
century before the Arabs came. 

In this matter, as in many others, the persistent Theodora overcame the 
vacillating Justinian. She intrigued with Vigilius, a Roman deacon, to make him 
pope if he would offer concessions to the Monophysites. Pope Silverius was 
removed from Rome by Belisarius (537), and was exiled to the island of 
Palmaria, where he soon died from harsh treatment; and Vigilius was made Pope 
by the orders of the Emperor. Finally accepting Theodora’s view that 
Monophysitism could not be crushed, Justinian sought to appease its followers in 
a document of imperial theology known as the Three Chapters. He summoned 
Vigilius to Constantinople, and urged him to subscribe to this statement. Vigilius 
reluctantly consented, whereupon the African Catholic clergy excommunicated 
him (550); he withdrew his consent, was exiled by Justinian to a rock in the 
Proconnesus, again consented, obtained leave to return to Rome, but died on the 
way (555). Never had an emperor made so open an attempt to dominate the 
papacy. Justinian called an ecumenical council to meet at Constantinople (553); 
hardly any Western bishops attended; the council approved Justinian’s formulas, 


the Western Church rejected them, and Eastern and Western Christianity 
resumed their schism for a century. 

In the end death won all arguments. Theodora’s passing in 548 was to 
Justinian the heaviest of many blows that broke down his courage, clarity, and 
strength. He was then sixty-five, weakened by asceticism and recurrent crises; he 
left the government to subordinates, neglected the defenses he had so labored to 
build, and abandoned himself to theology. A hundred disasters darkened the 
remaining seventeen years during which he outlived himself. Earthquakes were 
especially frequent in this reign; a dozen cities were almost wiped out by them; 
and their rehabilitation drained the Treasury. In 542 plague came; in 556 famine, 
in 558 plague again. In 559 the Kotrigur Huns crossed the Danube, plundered 
Moesia and Thrace, took thousands of captives, violated matrons, virgins, and 
nuns, threw to the dogs the infants born to women captives on the march, and 
advanced to the walls of Constantinople. The terrified Emperor appealed to the 
great general who had so often saved him. Belisarius was old and feeble; 
nevertheless he put on his armor, gathered 300 veterans who had fought with 
him in Italy, recruited a few hundred untrained men, and went out to meet 7000 
Huns. He disposed his forces with his wonted foresight and skill, concealing 200 
of his best soldiers in adjoining woods. When the Huns moved forward these 
men fell upon their flank, while Belisarius met the attack at the head of his little 
army. The barbarians turned and fled before a single Roman was mortally 
injured. The populace at the capital complained that Belisarius had not pursued 
the enemy and brought back the Hun leader as captive. The jealous Emperor 
listened to envious calumnies against his general, suspected him of conspiracy, 
and ordered him to dismiss his armed retainers. Belisarius died in 565, and 
Justinian confiscated half his property. 

The Emperor outlived the general by eight months. In his final years his 
interest in theology had borne strange fruit: the defender of the faith had become 
a heretic. He announced that the body of Christ was incorruptible, and that 
Christ’s human nature had never been subject to any of the wants and indignities 
of mortal flesh. The clergy warned him that if he died in this error his soul would 
“be delivered to the flames, and burn there eternally.”*’ He died unrepentant 
(565), after a life of eighty-three years, and a reign of thirty-eight. 

Justinian’s death was one more point at which antiquity might be said to end. 
He was a true Roman emperor, thinking in terms of all the Empire East and 
West, struggling to keep back the barbarians, and to bring again to the vast realm 
an orderly government of homogeneous laws. He had accomplished a good 
measure of this aim: Africa, Dalmatia, Italy, Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, and part of 
Spain had been regained; the Persians had been driven out of Syria; the Empire 


had doubled its extent in his reign. Though his legislation was barbarously 
severe on heresy and sexual immorality, it represented, by its unity, lucidity, and 
scope, one of the peaks in the history of law. His administration was sullied with 
official corruption, extreme taxation, capricious pardons and punishments; but it 
was also distinguished by a painstaking organization of imperial economy and 
government; and it created a system of order which, though a stranger to 
freedom, held civilization together in a corner of Europe while the rest of the 
continent plunged into the Dark Ages. He left his name upon the history of 
industry and art; St. Sophia is also his monument. To orthodox contemporaries it 
must have seemed that once more the Empire had turned back the tide, and won 
a respite from death. 

It was a pitifully brief respite. Justinian had left the treasury empty, as he had 
found it full; his intolerant laws and thieving taxgatherers had alienated nations 
as fast as his armies had conquered them; and those armies, decimated, scattered, 
and ill paid, could not long defend what they had so devastatingly won. Africa 
was soon abandoned to the Berbers; Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Africa, and Spain to 
the Arabs; Italy to the Lombards; within a century after Justinian’s death the 
Empire had lost more territory than he had gained. With proud hindsight we may 
see how much better it would have been to gather the rising nationalities and 
creeds into a federated union; to offer friendship to the Ostrogoths who had 
governed Italy comparatively well; and to serve as a protective medium through 
which the ancient culture might flow unstinted to the newborn states. 

We need not accept Procopius’ estimate of Justinian; it was refuted by 
Procopius himself.*® He was a great ruler, whose very faults sprang from the 
logic and sincerity of his creed: his persecutions from his certainty, his wars 
from his Roman spirit, his confiscations from his wars. We mourn the narrow 
violence of his methods, and applaud the grandeur of his aims. He and 
Belisarius, not Boniface and Aétius, were the last of the Romans. 


I A purple cloak had long been the distinguishing garment of the emperor; to “assume the purple” was 
already a synonym for acquiring the throne. 


CHAPTER VI 
Byzantine Civilization 
326-565 


I. WORK AND WEALTH 


BYZANTINE economy was a modernistic mixture of private enterprise, state 
regulation, and nationalized industries. Peasant proprietorship was still, under 
Justinian, the agricultural rule; but estates were expanding, and many farmers 
were being forced into feudal subjection to great landowners by drought or 
flood, competition or incompetence, taxation or war. The mineral resources of 
the soil were owned by the state, but were mostly mined by private agencies on 
governmental lease. The mines of Greece were exhausted, but old and new veins 
were worked in Thrace, Pontus, and the Balkans. Most industrial labor was 
“free”—i.e., compelled only by a distaste for starvation. Direct slavery played a 
negligible role outside of domestic services and the textile industry; but in Syria, 
and probably in Egypt and North Africa, forced labor was used by the state to 
maintain the major irrigation canals.‘ The government produced in its own 
factories most of the goods required by the army, the bureaucracy, and the 
court.’ 

About the year 552 some Nestorian monks from Central Asia interested 
Justinian with an offer to provide the Empire with an independent source of silk. 
If we recall how many wars Greece and Rome had fought with Persia for control 
of the trade routes to China and India, and remark the name “silk route” given to 
the northern passes to the Far East, the name Serica (Silk-land) given by the 
Romans to China, and the name Serindia applied to the region between China 
and India, we shall understand why Justinian eagerly accepted the proposal. The 
monks went back to Central Asia and returned with the eggs of silkworms, and 
probably some seedlings of the mulberry tree.’ A small silk industry already 
existed in Greece, but it depended upon wild silkworms, feeding on oak, ash, or 
cypress leaves. Now silk became a major industry, especially in Syria and 
Greece; it developed to such an extent in the Peloponnesus as to give that 
peninsula the new name of Morea—land of the mulberry tree (morus alba). 


In Constantinople the manufacture of certain silk fabrics and purple dyes was 
a state monopoly, and was carried on in workshops in or near the imperial 
palace.* Expensive silks and dyed fabrics were permitted only to high officials of 
the government, and the most costly could be worn only by members of the 
imperial family. When clandestine private enterprise produced and sold similar 
stuffs to unprivileged persons, Justinian broke this “black market” by removing 
most of the restrictions on the use of luxurious silks and dyes; he flooded the 
shops with state textiles at prices that private competition could not meet; and 
when the competition had disappeared the government raised the prices.” 
Following Diocletian’s example, Justinian sought to extend governmental 
control to all prices and wages. After the plague of 542 the labor supply fell, 
wages rose, and prices soared. Like the English Parliament of 1351 after the 
plague of 1348, Justinian sought to help employers and consumers by a price and 
wage decree: 


We have learned that since the visitation of God traders, artisans, husbandmen, and sailors 
have yielded to a spirit of covetousness, and are demanding prices and wages two or three times 
as great as they formerly received. ... We forbid all such to demand higher wages or prices than 
before. We also forbid contractors for buildings, or for agricultural or other work, to pay the 


workmen more than was customary in old days.° 


We have no information as to the effect of this decree. 

From Constantine to the latter part of Justinian’s reign domestic and foreign 
trade flourished in the Byzantine Empire. Roman roads and bridges were there 
kept in repair, and the creative lust for gain built maritime fleets that bound the 
capital with a hundred ports in East and West. From the fifth century to the 
fifteenth Constantinople remained the greatest market and shipping center in the 
world. Alexandria, which had held this supremacy from the third century B.c., 
now ranked in trade below Antioch.’ All Syria throve with commerce and 
industry; it lay between Persia and Constantinople, between Constantinople and 
Egypt; its merchants were shrewd and venturesome, and only the effervescent 
Greeks could rival them in the extent of their traffic and the subtlety of their 
ways; their spread throughout the Empire was a factor in that orientalization of 
manners and arts which marked Byzantine civilization. 

As the old trade route from Syria to Central Asia lay through hostile Persia, 
Justinian sought a new route by establishing friendly relations with the 
Himyarites of southwestern Arabia and the kings of Ethiopia, who between them 
controlled the southern gates of the Red Sea. Through those straits and the 
Indian Ocean Byzantine merchantmen sailed to India; but Persian control of 
Indian ports wrung the same tolls from this trade as if it had passed through Iran. 


Defeated on this line, Justinian encouraged the development of harbors on the 
Black Sea; along these stopping points goods were shipped by water to Colchis, 
and thence by caravan to Sogdiana, where Chinese and Western merchants could 
meet and haggle without Persian scrutiny. The rising traffic on this northern 
route helped to raise Serindia to its medieval peak of wealth and art. Meanwhile 
Greek commerce maintained its ancient outlets in the West. 

This active economy was supported by an imperial currency whose integrity 
gave it an almost global acceptance. Constantine had minted a new coin to 
replace Caesar’s aureus; this solidus or “bezant” contained 4.55 grams, or one 
sixth of a troy ounce of gold, and would be worth $5.83 in the United States of 
1946. The metallic and economic deterioration of the solidus into the lowly sou 
illustrates the general rise of prices, and depreciation of currencies, through 
history, and suggests that thrift is a virtue which, like most others, must be 
practiced with discrimination. Banking was now highly developed. We may 
judge the prosperity of the Byzantine Empire at Justinian’s accession by his 
fixing of the maximum interest rate at four per cent on loans to peasants, six per 
cent on private loans secured by collateral, eight per cent on commercial loans, 
and twelve per cent on maritime investments.® Nowhere else in the world of that 
time were interest rates so low. 

The senatorial aristocracy through land ownership, and the mercantile 
magnates through far-flung ventures in which the profits were commensurate 
with the risks, enjoyed such wealth and luxury as only a few had ever known in 
Rome. The aristocracy of the East had better tastes than that of Rome in the days 
of Cicero or Juvenal; it did not gorge itself on exotic foods, had a lower rate of 
divorce, and showed considerable fidelity and industry in serving the state. Its 
extravagance lay chiefly in ornate dress, in robes of furry hems and dazzling 
tints, in silken tunics preciously dyed, threaded with gold, and illuminated with 
scenes from nature or history. Some men were “walking murals”; on the 
garments of one senator could be found the whole story of Christ.? Underneath 
this social crust of gold was a middle class fretted with taxation, a plodding 
bureaucracy, a medley of meddlesome monks, a flotsam and jetsam of 
proletaires exploited by the price system and soothed by the dole. 

Morals, sexual and commercial, were not appreciably different from those of 
other cultures at a like stage of economic development. Chrysostom condemned 
dancing as exciting passion, but Constantinople danced. The Church continued 
to refuse baptism to actors, but the Byzantine stage continued to display its 
suggestive pantomimes; people must be consoled for monogamy and prose. 
Procopius’ Secret History, never trustworthy, reports that “practically all women 
were corrupt” in his time.'° Contraceptives were a subject of assiduous study and 


research; Oribasius, the outstanding physician of the fourth century, gave them a 
chapter in his compendium of medicine; another medical writer, Aétius, in the 
sixth century, recommended the use of vinegar or brine, or the practice of 
continence at the beginning and end of the menstrual period.'! Justinian and 
Theodora sought to diminish prostitution by banishing procuresses and brothel 
keepers from Constantinople, with transient results. In general the status of 
woman was high; never had women been more unfettered in law and custom, or 
more influential in government. 


IL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY: 364—565 


What, in this apparently religious society, was the fate of education, learning, 
literature, science, and philosophy? 

Primary instruction continued in the hands of private teachers paid by the 
parents per pupil and term. Higher education, till Theodosius II, was provided 
both by lecturers operating under their own power, and through professois paid 
by city or state. Libanius complained that these were too poorly paid—that they 
longed through hunger to go to the baker, but refrained through fear of being 
asked to pay their debts.'? However, we read of teachers like Eumenius, who 
received 600,000 sesterces ($30,000?) a year;'® in this, as in other fields, the best 
and the worst received too much, the rest too little. Julian, to propagate 
paganism, introduced state examinations and appointments for all university 
teachers.'* Theodosius II, for opposite reasons, made it a penal offense to give 
public instruction without a state license; and such licenses were soon confined 
to conformists with the orthodox creed. 

The great universities of the East were at Alexandria, Athens, Constantinople, 
and Antioch, specializing respectively in medicine, philosophy, literature, and 
rhetoric. Oribasius of Pergamum (c. 325-403), physician to Julian, compiled a 
medical encyclopedia of seventy “books.” Aétius of Amida, court physician 
under Justinian, wrote a similar survey, distinguished by the best ancient 
analysis of ailments of the eye, ear, nose, mouth, and teeth; with interesting 
chapters on goiter and hydrophobia, and surgical procedures ranging from 
tonsillectomy to hemorrhoids. Alexander of Tralles (c. 525-605) was the most 
original of these medical authors: he named various intestinal parasites, 
accurately described disorders of the digestive tract, and discussed with 
unprecedented thoroughness the diagnosis and treatment of pulmonary diseases. 
His textbook of internal pathology and therapy was translated into Syriac, 
Arabic, Hebrew, and Latin, and exercised in Christendom an influence only next 


to that of Hippocrates, Galen, and Soranus.'? According to Augustine the 
vivisection of human beings was practiced in the fifth century.'° Superstition 
encroached daily on medicine. Most physicians accepted astrology, and some 
advised different treatments according to the position of the planets.'’ Aétius 
recommended, for contraception, that the woman should suspend near her anus 
the tooth of a child;'® and Marcellus, in his De medicamentis (395), anticipated 
modern technique by urging the wearing of a rabbit’s foot.'? Mules fared better 
than men; the most scientific work of the period was the Digestorum artis 
mulomedicinae libri IV of Flavius Vegetius (383-450); this book almost founded 
veterinary science, and remained an authority till the Renaissance. 

Chemistry and alchemy went hand in hand, with Alexandria as their center. 
The alchemists were generally sincere investigators; they employed 
experimental methods more faithfully than any other scientists of antiquity; they 
substantially advanced the chemistry of metals and alloys; and we cannot be sure 
that the future will not justify their aims. Astrology too had an honest base; 
nearly everybody took it for granted that the stars, as well as the sun and moon, 
affected terrestrial events. But upon these foundations quackery raised a weird 
ziggurat of magic, divination, and planetary abracadabra. Horoscopes were even 
more fashionable in medieval cities than in New York or Paris today. St. 
Augustine tells of two friends who noted carefully the position of the 
constellations at the birth of their domestic animals.*? Much of the nonsense of 
Arabic astrology and alchemy was part of Islam’s Greek heritage. 

The most interesting figure in the science of this age is that of the pagan 
mathematician and philosopher Hypatia. Her father Theon is the last man whose 
name is recorded as a professor at the Alexandrian Museum; he wrote a 
commentary on Ptolemy’s Syntaxis, and acknowledged the share of his daughter 
in its composition. Hypatia, says Suidas, wrote commentaries on Diophantus, on 
the Astronomical Canon of Ptolemy, and on the Conics of Apollonius of Perga.*' 
None of her works survives. From mathematics she passed to philosophy, built 
her system on the lines of Plato and Plotinus, and (according to the Christian 
historian Socrates) “far surpassed all the philosophers of her time.”** Appointed 
to the chair of philosophy in the Museum, she drew to her lectures a large 
audience of varied and distant provenance. Some students fell in love with her, 
but she seems never to have married; Suidas would have us believe that she 
married, but remained a virgin nevertheless.** Suidas transmits another tale, 
perhaps invented by her enemies, that when one youth importuned her she 
impatiently raised her dress, and said to him: “This symbol of unclean 
generation is what you are in love with, and not anything beautiful.”** She was 
so fond of philosophy that she would stop in the streets and explain, to any who 


asked, difficult points in Plato or Aristotle. “Such was her self-possession and 
ease of manner,” says Socrates, “arising from the refinement and cultivation of 
her mind, that she not infrequently appeared before the city magistrates without 
ever losing in an assembly of men that dignified modesty of deportment for 
which she was conspicuous, and which gained for her universal respect and 
admiration.” 

But the admiration was not quite universal. The Christians of Alexandria 
must have looked upon her askance, for she was not only a seductive unbeliever, 
but an intimate friend of Orestes, the pagan prefect of the city. When Archbishop 
Cyril instigated his monastic followers to expel the Jews from Alexandria, 
Orestes sent to Theodosius II an offensively impartial account of the incident. 
Some monks stoned the prefect; he had the leader of the mob arrested and 
tortured to death (415). Cyril’s supporters charged Hypatia with being the chief 
influence upon Orestes; she alone, they argued, prevented a reconciliation 
between the prefect and the Patriarch. One day a band of fanatics, led by a 
“reader” or minor clerk on Cyril’s staff, pulled her from her carriage, dragged 
her into a church, stripped her of her garments, battered her to death with tiles, 
tore her corpse to pieces, and burned the remains in a savage orgy (415).* “An 
act so inhuman,” says Socrates, “could not fail to bring the greatest opprobrium 
not only upon Cyril, but also upon the whole Alexandrian church.”*° However, 
no personal punishment was exacted; the Emperor Theodosius II merely 
restricted the freedom of the monks to appear in public (Sept., 416), and 
excluded pagans from all public office (Dec., 416). Cyril’s victory was 
complete. 

Pagan professors of philosophy, after the death of Hypatia, sought security in 
Athens, where non-Christian teaching was still relatively and innocuously free. 
Student life was still lively there, and enjoyed most of the consolations of higher 
education—fraternities, distinctive garbs, hazing, and a general hilarity.” The 
Stoic as well as the Epicurean School had now disappeared, but the Platonic 
Academy enjoyed a splendid decline under Themistius, Priscus, and Proclus. 
Themistius (fl. 380) was destined to influence Averroés and other medieval 
thinkers by his commentaries on Aristotle. Priscus was for a time the friend and 
adviser of Julian; he was arrested by Valens and Valentinian I on a charge of 
using magic to give them a fever; he returned to Athens, and taught there till his 
death at ninety in 395. Proclus (410-85), like a true Platonist, approached 
philosophy through mathematics. A man of scholastic patience, he collated the 
ideas of Greek philosophy into one system, and gave it a superficially scientific 
form. But he felt the mystic mood of Neoplatonism too; by fasting and 
purification, he thought, one might enter into communion with supernatural 


beings.*® The schools of Athens had lost all vitality when Justinian closed them 
in 529. Their work lay in rehearsing again and again the theories of the ancient 
masters; they were oppressed and stifled by the magnitude of their heritage; their 
only deviations were into a mysticism that borrowed from the less orthodox 
moods of Christianity. Justinian closed the schools of the rhetoricians as well as 
of the philosophers, confiscated their property, and forbade any pagan to teach. 
Greek philosophy, after eleven centuries of history, had come to an end. 


The passage from philosophy to religion, from Plato to Christ, stands out in 
certain strange Greek writings confidently ascribed by medieval thinkers to 
Dionysius “the Areopagite’—one of the Athenians who accepted the teaching of 
Paul. These works are chiefly four: On the Celestial Hierarchy, On the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, On the Divine Names, and On Mystical Theology. We 
do not know by whom they were written, or when, or where; their contents 
indicate an origin between the fourth and sixth centuries; we only know that few 
books have more deeply influenced Christian theology. John Scotus Erigena 
translated and built on one of them, Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas 
reverenced them, a hundred mystics—Jewish and Moslem as well as 
Christianfed on them, and medieval art and popular theology accepted them as 
an infallible guide to celestial beings and ranks. Their general purpose was to 
combine Neoplatonism with Christian cosmology. God, though 
incomprehensibly transcendent, is nevertheless immanent in all things as their 
source and life. Between God and man intervene three triads of supernatural 
beings: Seraphim, Cherubim, and Thrones; Dominations, Virtues, and Powers; 
Principalities, Archangels, and Angels. (The reader will recall how Dante ranged 
these nine groups around the throne of God, and how Milton wove some of their 
names into a sonorous line.) Creation, in these works, is by emanation: all things 
flow from God through these mediating angelic ranks; and then, by a reverse 
process, these nine orders of the celestial hierarchy lead men and all creation 
back to God. 


Ill. LITERATURE: 364—565 


In 425 Theodosius II, or his regents, reorganized higher education in 
Constantinople, and formally established a university of thirty-one teachers: one 
for philosophy, two for law, twenty-eight for Latin and Greek “grammar” and 
“rhetoric.” These last included the study of the two literatures; and the large 
number of teachers assigned to them suggests a lively interest in letters. One 


such professor, Priscian, composed, about 526, an immense Grammar of Latin 
and Greek, which became one of the most famous textbooks of the Middle Ages. 
The Eastern Church seems to have raised no objections at this time to the 
copying of the pagan classics;*? though a few saints protested, the School of 
Constantinople transmitted faithfully, to the end of the Byzantine Empire, the 
masterpieces of antiquity. And, despite the rising cost of parchment, the flow of 
books was still abundant. About 450 Musaeus, of unknown provenance, 
composed his famous poem, Hero and Leander—how Leander anticipated 
Byron by swimming the Hellespont to reach his beloved Hero, how he died in 
the attempt, and how Hero, seeing him flung up dead at the foot of her tower, 


from the sheer crag plunged in hurtling headlong fall 
30 


To find with her dead love a death among the waves. 
It was the Christian gentlemen of the Byzantine court who composed, for the 
final installment of the Greek Anthology, graceful love poems in the ancient 
moods and modes, and in terms of the pagan gods. Here, from Agathias (c. 550), 
is a song that may have helped Ben Jonson to a masterpiece: 


I love not wine; yet if thou’lt make 

A sad man merry, sip first sup, 

And when thou givest I’ll take the cup. 
If thy lips touch it, for thy sake 

No more may I be stiff and staid 

And the luscious jug evade. 
The cup conveys thy kiss to me, 


And tells the joy it had of thee.?! 


The most important literary work of this age was done by the historians. 
Eunapius of Sardis composed a lost Universal History of the period from 270 to 
400, making Justinian his hero, and twenty-three gossipy biographies of the later 
Sophists and Neoplatonists. Socrates, an orthodox Christian of Constantinople, 
wrote a History of the Church from 309 to 439; it is fairly accurate and generally 
fair, as we have seen in the case of Hypatia; but this Socrates fills his narrative 
with superstitions, legends, and miracles, and talks so frequently of himself as if 
he found it hard to distinguish between himself and the cosmos. He ends with a 
novel plea for peace among the sects: if peace comes, he thinks, historians will 
have nothing to write about, and that miserable tribe of tragedy-mongers will 
cease.” Mostly copied from Socrates is the Ecclesiastical History of Sozomen, a 
convert from Palestine, and, like his model, a lawyer at the capital; apparently a 
legal training was no handicap to superstition. Zosimus of Constantinople 


composed, about 475, a History of the Roman Empire; he was a pagan, but did 
not yield to his Christian rivals in credulity and nonsense. Toward 525 Dionysius 
Exiguus—Dennis the Short—suggested a new method of dating events, from the 
supposed year of Christ’s birth. The proposal was not accepted by the Latin 
Church till the tenth century; and the Byzantines continued to the end to number 
their years from the creation of the world. It is discouraging to note how many 
things were known to the youth of our civilization, which are unknown to us 
today. 


The one great historian of the period was Procopius. Born in Palestinian 
Caesarea (490), he studied law, came to Constantinople, and was appointed 
secretary and legal adviser to Belisarius. He accompanied the general on the 
Syrian, African, and Italian campaigns, and returned with him to the capital. In 
550 he published his Books of the Wars. Knowing at first hand the merits of the 
general and the parsimony of the ruler, he made Belisarius a brilliant hero, and 
left Justinian in the shade. The book was received with applause by the public, 
with silence by the Emperor. Procopius now composed his Anecdota, or Secret 
History; but he kept it so successfully from publication or circulation that in 554 
he was commissioned by Justinian to write an account of the buildings erected 
during the reign. Procopius issued De Aedifiais in 560, and so loaded it with 
praise for the Emperor that Justinian might well have suspected it of insincerity 
or irony. The Secret History was not given to the world until after Justinian— 
and perhaps Procopius—had died. It is a fascinating book, like any denunciation 
of our neighbors; but there is something unpleasant in literary attacks upon 
persons who can no longer speak in their own defense. An historian who strains 
his pen to prove a thesis may be trusted to distort the truth. 

Procopius was occasionally inaccurate in matters beyond his own experience; 
he copied at times the manner and philosophy of Herodotus, at times the 
speeches and sieges of Thucydides; he shared the superstitions of his age, and 
darkened his pages with portents, oracles, miracles, and dreams. But where he 
wrote of what he had seen, his account has stood every test. His industry was 
courageous, his arrangement of materials is logical, his narrative is absorbing, 
his Greek is clear and direct, and almost classically pure. 

Was he a Christian? Externally, yes; and yet at times he echoes the paganism 
of his models, the fatalism of the Stoa, the skepticism of the Academy. He 
speaks of Fortune’s 


perverse nature and unaccountable will. But these things, I believe, have never been 
comprehensible to man, nor will they ever be. Nevertheless there is always much talk on these 
subjects, and opinions are always being bandied about ... as each of us seeks comfort for his 


ignorance. ... I consider it insane folly to investigate the nature of God. ... I shall observe a 


discreet silence concerning these questions, with the sole object that old and venerable beliefs 


may not be discredited.°° 


IV. BYZANTINE ART: 326—565 


1. The Passage from Paganism 


The pre-eminent achievements of Byzantine civilization were governmental 
administration and decorative art: a state that survived eleven centuries, a St. 
Sophia that stands today. 

By Justinian’s time pagan art was finished, and half of its works had been 
mutilated or destroyed. Barbarian ravages, imperial robbery, and pious 
destruction had began a process of ruination and neglect that continued till 
Petrarch in the fourteenth century pled, so to speak, for the lives of the survivors. 
A factor in the devastation was the popular belief that the pagan gods were 
demons, and that the temples were their resorts; in any case, it was felt, the 
material could be put to better use in Christian churches or domestic walls. 
Pagans themselves often joined in the spoliation. Several Christian emperors, 
notably Honorius and Theodosius II, did their best to protect the old structures,* 
and enlightened clergymen preserved the Parthenon, the temple of Theseus, the 
Pantheon, and other structures by rededicating them as Christian shrines. 

Christianity at first suspected art as a support of paganism, idolatry, and 
immorality; these nude statues hardly comported with esteem for virginity and 
celibacy. When the body seemed an instrument of Satan, and the monk replaced 
the athlete as ideal, the study of anatomy disappeared from art, leaving a 
sculpture and painting of gloomy faces and shapeless drapery. But when 
Christianity had triumphed, and great basilicas were needed to house its swelling 
congregations, the local and national traditions of art reasserted themselves, and 
architecture lifted itself out of the ruins. Moreover, these spacious edifices cried 
out for decoration; the worshipers needed statues of Christ and Mary to help the 
imagination, and pictures to tell to the simple letterless the story of their 
crucified God. Sculpture, mosaic, and painting were reborn. 

In Rome the new art differed little from the old. Strength of construction, 
simplicity of form, columnar basilican styles, were carried down from paganism 
to Christianity. Near Nero’s Circus on the Vatican hill Constantine’s architects 
had designed the first St. Peter’s, with an awesome length of 380 feet and 


breadth of 212; for twelve centuries this remained the pontifical shrine of Latin 
Christendom, until Bramante tore it down to raise upon its site the still vaster St. 
Peter’s of today. The church that Constantine built for St. Paul Outside the Walls 
—San Paolo fuori le mura—on the reputed site of the Apostle’s martyrdom, was 
rebuilt by Valentinian II and Theodosius I on a scale quite as immense—400 by 
200 feet.’ Santa Costanza, raised by Constantine as a mausoleum for his sister 
Constantia, remains substantially as erected in 326-30. San Giovanni in 
Laterano, Santa Maria in Trastevere, San Lorenzo fuori le mura were rebuilt 
within a century after Constantine began them, and have since been many times 
repaired. Santa Maria Maggiore was adapted from a pagan temple in 432, and 
the nave remains essentially as then save for Renaissance decorations. 

From that time to our own the basilican plan has been a favorite design for 
Christian churches; its modest cost, its majestic simplicity, its structural logic 
and sturdy strength have recommended it in every generation. But it did not lend 
itself readily to variation and development. European builders began to look 
about them for new ideas, and found them in the East—even at Spalato, the 
Adriatic outpost of the Orient. There on the Dalmatian coast Diocletian, at the 
opening of the fourth century, had given his artists free play to experiment in 
raising a palace for his retirement; and they accomplished a revolution in 
European architecture. Arches were there sprung directly from column capitals, 
with no intervening entablature; so at one stroke were prepared the Byzantine, 
Romanesque, and Gothic styles. And instead of figured friezes came, in this 
palace, a strange decoration of zigzag lines, offensive to the classic eye, but long 
familiar to the Orient. Spalato was the first sign that Europe was to be conquered 
not only by an Oriental religion, but, at least in the Byzantine world, by Oriental 
art. 


2. The Byzantine Artist 


Whence came to Constantinople that uniquely colorful, somberly brilliant art 
known as Byzantine? It is a question over which archaeologists have fought with 
almost the ferocity of Christian soldiers; and by and large the victory has gone to 
the East. As Syria and Asia Minor grew stronger with industry, and Rome 
weaker with invasion, the Hellenistic tide that had rushed in with Alexander 
ebbed back from Asia to Europe. From Sasanian Persia, from Nestorian Syria, 
from Coptic Egypt, Eastern art influences poured into Byzantium and reached to 
Italy, even to Gaul; and the Greek art of naturalistic representation gave place to 
an Oriental art of symbolic decoration. The East preferred color to line, the vault 


and dome to the timbered roof, rich ornament to stern simplicity, gorgeous silks 
to shapeless togas. Just as Diocletian and Constantine had adopted the forms of 
Persian monarchy, so the art of Constantinople looked less and less to the now 
barbarized West, increasingly to Asia Minor, Armenia, Persia, Syria, and Egypt. 
Perhaps the victory of Persian arms under Shapur II and Khosru Anushirvan 
quickened the westward march of Eastern motives and forms. Edessa and Nisibis 
were in this period flourishing centers of a Mesopotamian culture that mingled 
Iranian, Armenian, Cappadocian, and Syrian elements,®® and transmitted them, 
through merchants, monks and artisans, to Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, 
Constantinople, at last to Ravenna and Rome. The old classic orders—Doric, 
Ionian, Corinthian—became almost meaningless in an architectural world of 
arches, vaults, pendentives, and domes. 

Byzantine art, so generated, dedicated itself to expounding the doctrines of 
Christianity, and displaying the glory of the state. It recounted on vestments and 
tapestries, in mosaics and murals, the life of Christ, the sorrows of Mary, the 
career of the apostle or martyr whose bones were enshrined in the church. Or it 
entered the court, decorated the palace of the sovereign, covered his official 
robes with symbolic emblems or historical designs, dazzled his subjects with 
flamboyant pageantry, and ended by representing Christ and Mary as an emperor 
and a queen. The Byzantine artist had small choice of patron, and therefore of 
subject or style; monarch or patriarch told him what to do, and how. He worked 
in a group, and seldom left an individual name to history. He achieved miracles 
of brilliance, he exalted and humbled the people with the splendor of his 
creations; but his art paid in formalism, narrowness, and stagnation for serving 
an absolute monarch and a changeless creed. 

He commanded abundant materials: marble quarries in the Proconnesus, 
Attica, Italy; spoliable columns and capitals wherever a pagan temple survived; 
and bricks almost growing in the sun-dried earth. Usually he worked with 
mortared brick; it lent itself well to the curved forms imposed upon him by 
Oriental styles. Often he contented himself with the cruciform plan—a basilica 
crossed with a transept and prolonged to an apse; sometimes he broke the 
basilica into an octagon, as in Sts. Sergius and Bacchus’ at Constantinople, or in 
San Vitale’s at Ravenna. But his distinctive skill, in which he surpassed all 
artists before him or since, lay in raising a circular dome over a polygonal frame. 
His favorite means to this end was the pendentive: i.e., he built an arch or 
semicircle of bricks over each side of the polygon, raised a spherical triangle of 
bricks upward and inward between each semicircle, and laid a dome upon the 
resultant circular ring. The spherical triangles were the pendentives, “hanging” 
from the rim of the dome to the top of the polygon. In architectural effect the 


circle was squared. Thereafter the basilican style almost disappeared from the 
East. 

Within the edifice the Byzantine builder lavished all the skills of a dozen arts. 
He rarely used statuary; he sought not so much to represent figures of men and 
women as to create an abstract beauty of symbolic form. Even so the Byzantine 
sculptors were artisans of ability, patience, and resource. They carved the 
“Theodosian” capital by combining the “ears” of the Ionic with the leaves of the 
Corinthian order; and to make profusion more confounded, they cut into this 
composite capital a very jungle of animals and plants. Since the result was not 
too well adapted to sustain a wall or an arch, they inserted between these and the 
capital an impost or “pulvino,” square and broad at the top, round and narrower 
at the base; and then, in the course of time, they carved this too with flowers. 
Here again, as in the domed square, Persia conquered Greece.—But further, 
painters were assigned to adorn the walls with edifying or terrifying pictures; 
mosaicists laid their cubes of brightly colored stone or glass, in backgrounds of 
blue or gold, upon the floors or walls, or over the altar, or in the spandrels of the 
arches, or wherever an empty surface challenged the Oriental eye. Jewelers set 
gems into vestments, altars, columns, walls; metalworkers inserted gold or silver 
plates; woodworkers carved the pulpit or chancel rails; weavers hung tapestries, 
laid rugs, and covered altar and pulpit with embroidery and silk. Never before 
had an art been so rich in color, so subtle in symbolism, so exuberant in 
decoration, so well adapted to quiet the intellect and stir the soul. 


3. St. Sophia 


Not till Justinian did the Greek, Roman, Oriental, and Christian factors 
complete their fusion into Byzantine art. The Nika revolt gave him, like another 
Nero, an opportunity to rebuild his capital. In the ecstasy of a moment’s freedom 
the mob had burned down the Senate House, the Baths of Zeuxippus, the 
porticoes of the Augusteum, a wing of the imperial palace, and St. Sophia, 
cathedral of the patriarch. Justinian might have rebuilt these on their old plans, 
and within a year or two; instead he resolved to spend more time, money, and 
men, make his capital more beautiful than Rome, and raise a church that would 
outshine all other edifices on the earth. He began now one of the most ambitious 
building programs in history: fortresses, palaces, monasteries, churches, 
porticoes, and gates rose throughout the Empire. In Constantinople he rebuilt the 
Senate House in white marble, and the Baths of Zeuxippus in polychrome 
marble; raised a marble portico and promenade in the-Augusteum; and brought 


fresh water to the city in a new aqueduct that rivaled Italy’s best. He made his 
own palace the acme of splendor and luxury: its floors and walls were of marble; 
its ceilings recounted in mosaic brilliance the triumphs of his reign, and showed 
the senators “in festal mood, bestowing upon the Emperor honors almost 
divine.”°° And across the Bosporus, near Chalcedon, he built, as a summer 
residence for Theodora and her court, the palatial villa of Herion, equipped with 
its own harbor, forum, church, and baths. 

Forty days after the Nika revolt had subsided, he began a new St. Sophia- 
dedicated not to any saint of that name, but to the Hagia Sophia, the Holy 
Wisdom, or Creative Logos, of God Himself. From Tralles in Asia Minor, and 
from Ionian Miletus, he summoned Anthemius and Isidore, the most famous of 
living architects, to plan and superintend the work. Abandoning the traditional 
basilican form, they conceived a design whose center would be a spacious dome 
resting not on walls but on massive piers, and buttressed by a half dome at either 
end. Ten thousand workmen were engaged, 320,000 pounds of gold 
($134,000,000) were spent, on the enterprise, quite emptying the treasury. 
Provincial governors were directed to send to the new shrine the finest relics of 
ancient monuments; marbles of a dozen kinds and tints were imported from a 
dozen areas; gold, silver, ivory, and precious stones were poured into the 
decoration. Justinian himself shared busily in the design and the construction, 
and took no small part (his scornful adulator tells us) in solving technical 
problems. Dressed in white linen, with a staff in his hand and a kerchief on his 
head, he haunted the operation day after day, encouraging the workers to 
complete their tasks competently and on time. In five years and ten months the 
edifice was complete; and on December 26, 537, the Emperor and the Patriarch 
Menas led a solemn inaugural procession to the resplendent cathedral. Justinian 
walked alone to the pulpit, and lifting up his hands, cried out: “Glory be to God 
who has thought me worthy to accomplish so great a work! O Solomon! I have 
vanquished you!” 

The ground plan was a Greek cross 250 by 225 feet; each end of the cross 
was covered by a minor dome; the central dome rose over the square (100 by 
100 feet) formed by the intersecting arms; the apex of the dome was 180 feet 
above the ground; its diameter was 100 feet—32 less than the dome of the 
Pantheon in Rome. The latter had been poured in concrete in one solid piece; St. 
Sophia’s dome was made of brick in thirty converging panels—a much weaker 
construction." The distinction of this dome was not in size but in support: it 
rested not on a circular structure, as in the Pantheon, but on pendentives and 
arches that mediated between the circular rim and the square base; never has this 
architectural problem been more satisfactorily solved. Procopius described the 


dome as “a work admirable and terrifying ... seeming not to rest on the masonry 
below it, but to be suspended by a chain of gold from the height of the sky.” 

The interior was a panorama of luminous decoration. Marble of many colors 
—white, green, red, yellow, purple, gold—made the pavement, walls, and two- 
storied colonnades look like a field of flowers. Delicate stone carvings covered 
capitals, arches, spandrels, moldings, and cornices with classic leaves of 
acanthus and vine. Mosaics of unprecedented scope and splendor looked down 
from walls and vaults. Forty silver chandeliers, hanging from the rim of the 
dome, helped as many windows to illuminate the church. The sense of 
spaciousness left by the long nave and aisles, and by the pillarless space under 
the central dome; the metal lacework of the silver railing before the apse, and of 
the iron railing in the upper gallery; the pulpit inset with ivory, silver, and 
precious stones; the solid silver throne of the patriarch; the silk-and-gold curtain 
that rose over the altar with figures of the Emperor and the Empress receiving 
the benedictions of Christ and Mary; the golden altar itself, of rare marbles, and 
bearing sacred vessels of silver and gold: this lavish ornamentation might have 
watranted Justinian in anticipating the boast of the Mogul shahs—that they built 
like giants and finished like jewelers. 

St. Sophia was at once the inauguration and the culmination of the Byzantine 
style. Men everywhere spoke of it as “the Great Church,” and even the skeptical 
Procopius wrote of it with awe. “When one enters this building to pray, he feels 
that it is not the work of human power. ... The soul, lifting itself to the sky, 
realizes that here God is close by, and that He takes delight in this, His chosen 
home. ””/38 


4, From Constantinople to Ravenna 


St. Sophia was Justinian’s supreme achievement, more lasting than his 
conquests or his laws. But Procopius describes twenty-four other churches built 
or rebuilt by him in the capital, and remarks: “If you should see one of them by 
itself you would suppose that the Emperor had built this work only, and had 
spent the whole time of his reign on this one alone.”*? Throughout the Empire 
this fury of construction raged till Justinian’s death; and that sixth century which 
marked the beginning of the Dark Ages in the West was in the East one of the 
richest epochs in architectural history. In Ephesus, Antioch, Gaza, Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, Salonika, Ravenna, Rome, and from Crimean Kerch to African 
Sfax, a thousand churches celebrated the triumph both of Christianity over 
paganism and of the Oriental-Byzantine over the Greco-Roman style. External 


columns, architraves, pediments; and friezes made way for the vault, the 
pendentive, and the dome. Syria had a veritable renaissance in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth centuries; her schools at Antioch, Berytus (Beirut), Edessa, and Nisibis 
poured forth orators, lawyers, historians, and heretics; her artisans excelled in 
mosaics, textiles, and all decorative arts; her architects raised a hundred 
churches; her sculptors adorned them with lavish reliefs. 

Alexandria was the one city in the Empire that never ceased to prosper. Her 
founder had chosen for her a site that almost forced the Mediterranean world to 
use her ports and enhance her trade. None of her ancient or early medieval 
architecture has survived; but the scattered relics of her work in metal, ivory, 
wood, and portraiture suggest a people as rich in art as in sensuality and bigotry. 
Coptic architecture, which had begun with the Roman basilica, became under 
Justinian predominantly Oriental. 

The architectural splendor of Ravenna began soon after Honorius made it the 
seat of the Western Empire in 404. The city prospered in the long regency of 
Galla Placidia; and the close relations maintained with Constantinople brought 
Eastern artists and styles to mingle with Italian architects and forms. The typical 
Oriental plan of a dome placed with pendentives over the transept of a cruciform 
base appeared there as early as 450 in the Mausoleum where Placidia at last 
found tranquillity; within it one may still see the famous mosaic of Christ as the 
Good Shepherd. In 458 Bishop Neon added to the domed baptistery of the 
Basilica Ursiana a series of mosaics that included remarkably individual portraits 
of the Apostles. About 500 Theodoric built for his Arian bishop a cathedral 
named after St. Apollinaris, the reputed founder of the Christian community in 
Ravenna; here, in world-renowned mosaics, the white-robed saints bear 
themselves with a stiff solemnity that already suggests the Byzantine style. 

The conquest of Ravenna by Belisarius advanced the victory of Byzantine art 
in Italy. The church of San Vitale was completed (547) under Justinian and 
Theodora, who financed its decoration, and lent their unseductive features to its 
adornment. There is every indication that these mosaics are realistic portraits; 
and emperor and empress must be credited with courage in permitting their 
likenesses to be transmitted to posterity. The attitudes of these rulers, 
ecclesiastics, and eunuchs are hard and angular; their stiff frontality is a 
reversion to preclassical forms; the robes of the women are a mosaic triumph, 
but we miss here the happy grace of the Parthenon procession, or the Ara pacis 
of Augustus, or the nobility and tenderness of the figures on the portals of 
Chartres or Reims. 

Two years after dedicating San Vitale the Bishop of Ravenna consecrated 
Sant’ Apollinare in Classe—a second church for the city’s patron saint, placed in 


the maritime suburb that had once been the Adriatic base of the Roman fleet 
(classis). Here is the old Roman basilican plan; but on the composite capitals a 
Byzantine touch appears in the acanthus leaves unclassically curled and twisted, 
as if blown by some Eastern wind. The long rows of perfect columns, the 
colorful (seventh-century) mosaics in the archivolts and spandrels of the 
colonnades, the lovely stucco plaques in the choir, the cross of gems on a bed of 
mosaic stars in the apse, make this one of the outstanding shrines of a peninsula 
that is almost a gallery of art. 


5. The Byzantine Arts 


Architecture was the masterpiece of the Byzantine artist, but about it or 
within it were a dozen other arts in which he achieved some memorable 
excellence. He did not care for sculpture in the round; the mood of the age 
preferred color to line; yet Procopius lauded the sculptors of his time— 
presumably the carvers of reliefs—as the equals of Pheidias and Praxiteles; and 
some stone sarcophagi of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries have human 
figures chiseled with almost Hellenic grace, confused with an Asiatic plethora of 
omament. The carving of ivory was a favorite art among the Byzantines; they 
used it for diptychs, triptychs, book covers, caskets, perfume boxes, statuettes, 
inlays, and in a hundred decorative ways; in this craft Hellenistic techniques 
survived unimpaired, and merely turned gods and heroes into Christ and the 
saints. The ivory chair of Bishop Maximian in the Basilica Ursiana at Ravenna 
(c. 550) is a major achievement in a minor art. 

While the Far East, in the sixth century, was experimenting with oil colors,*° 
Byzantine painting adhered to traditional Greek methods: encaustic—colors 
burnt into panels of wood, canvas, or linen; fresco—colors mixed with lime and 
applied to wet plaster surfaces; and tempera—colors mixed with size or gum or 
glue and white of egg, and applied to panels or to plaster already dry. The 
Byzantine painter knew how to represent distance and depth, but usually shirked 
the difficulties of perspective by filling in the background with buildings and 
screens. Portraits were numerous, but few have survived. Church walls were 
decorated with murals; the fragments that remain show a rough realism, 
unshapely hands, stunted figures, sallow faces, and incredible coiffures. 

The Byzantine artist excelled and reveled in the minute; his extant 
masterpieces of painting are not murals or panels, but the miniatures with which 
he literally “illuminated”—made bright with color—the publications of his age.'Y 
Books, being costly, were adorned like other precious objects. The miniaturist 


first sketched his design upon papyrus, parchment, or vellum with a fine brush or 
pen; laid down a background usually in gold or blue; filled in his colors, and 
decorated background and borders with graceful and delicate forms. At first he 
had merely elaborated the initial letter of a chapter or a page; sometimes he 
essayed a portrait of the author; then he illustrated the text with pictures; finally, 
as his art improved, he almost forgot the text, and spread himself out in 
luxurious ornament, taking a geometrical or floral motive, or a religious symbol, 
and repeating it in a maze of variations, until all the page was a glory of color 
and line, and the text seemed like an intrusion from a coarser world. 

The illumination of manuscripts had been practiced in Pharaonic and 
Ptolemaic Egypt, and had passed thence to Hellenistic Greece and Rome. The 
Vatican treasures an Aeneid, the Ambrosian Library at Milan an Iliad, both 
ascribed to the fourth century, and completely classic in ornament. The transition 
from pagan to Christian miniatures appears in the Topographia Christiana of 
Cosmas Indicopleustes (c. 547), who earned his sobriquet by sailing to India, 
and his fame by trying to prove that the earth is flat. The oldest extant religious 
miniature is a fifth-century Genesis, now in the Library of Vienna; the text is 
written in gold and silver letters on twenty-four leaves of purple vellum; the 
forty-eight miniatures, in white, green, violet, red, and black, picture the story of 
man from Adam’s fall to Jacob’s death. Quite as beautiful are the Joshua 
Rotulus (Little Roll of the Book of Joshua) in the Vatican, and the Book of the 
Gospels illuminated by the monk Rabula in Mesopotamia in 586. From 
Mesopotamia and Syria came the figures and symbols that dominated the 
iconography, or picture-writing, of the Byzantine world; repeated in a thousand 
forms in the minor arts, they became stereotyped and conventional, and shared in 
producing the deadly immutability of Byzantine art. 

Loving brilliance and permanence, the Byzantine painter made mosaic his 
favorite medium. For floors he chose tesserae of colored marble, as Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans had done; for other surfaces he used cubes of glass or 
enamel in every shade, cut in various sizes, but usually an eighth of an inch 
square. Precious stones were sometimes mingled with the cubes. Mosaic was 
often employed in making portable pictures or icons, to be set up in churches or 
homes, or carried on travels as aids to devotion and safety; preferably, however, 
the mosaicist sought the larger scope of church or palace walls. In his studio, 
upon a canvas bearing a colored design, he tentatively laid his cubes; and here 
his art was strained to produce immediately under his hand the precise gradation 
and melting of colors to be felt by other eyes from greater distances. Meanwhile 
a coat of heavy cement, and then a coat of fine cement, were laid upon the 
surface to be covered; into this matrix the mosaicist, following his canvas model, 


pressed his cubes, usually with cut edges to the front to catch the light. Curved 
surfaces like domes, and the conches or shell-like half domes of apses, were 
favored, since they would catch at different times and angles a variety of 
softened and shaded light. From this painstaking art Gothic would derive part of 
its inspiration for stained glass. 

Such glass is mentioned in fifth-century texts, but no example remains, and 
apparently the stain was external, not fused.*' Glass-cutting and blowing were 
now a thousand years old, and Syria, their earliest known home, was still a 
center of the crafts. The art of engraving precious metals or stones had 
deteriorated since Aurelius; Byzantine gems, coins, and seals are of relatively 
poor design and workmanship. Jewelers nevertheless sold their products to 
nearly every class, for ornament was the soul of Byzantium. Goldsmith and 
silversmith studios were numerous in the capital; gold pyxes, chalices, and 
reliquaries adorned many altars; and silver plate oppressed the tables of 
moneyed homes. 

Every house, almost every person, carried some textile finery. Egypt led the 
way here with its delicate, many-colored, figured fabrics—garments, curtains, 
hangings, and coverings; the Copts were the masters in these fields. Certain 
Egyptian tapestries of this period are almost identical in technique with the 
Gobelins.** Byzantine weavers made silk brocades, embroideries, even 
embroidered shrouds—linens realistically painted with the features of the dead. 
In Constantinople a man was known by the garments he wore; each class prized 
and defended some distinctive refinement of dress; and a Byzantine assemblage 
doubtless shone like a peacock’s tail. 

Among all classes music was popular. It played a rising role in the liturgy of 
the Church, and helped to fuse emotion into belief. In the fourth century Alypius 
wrote a Musical Introduction, whose extant portions are our chief guide to the 
musical notation of the Greeks. This representation of notes by letters was 
replaced, in that century, by abstract signs, neumes; Ambrose apparently 
introduced these to Milan, Hilary to Gaul, Jerome to Rome. About the end of the 
fifth century Romanus, a Greek monk, composed the words and music of hymns 
that still form part of the Greek liturgy, and have never been equaled in depth of 
feeling and power of expression. Boethius wrote an essay De Musica, 
summarizing the theories of Pythagoras, Aristoxenus, and Ptolemy; this little 
treatise was used as a text in music at Oxford and Cambridge until our times.* 


One must be an Oriental to understand an Oriental art. To a Western mind the 
essence of Byzantinism means that the East had become supreme in the heart 
and head of Greece: in the autocratic government, the hierarchical stability of 


classes, the stagnation of science and philosophy, the state-dominated Church, 
the religion-dominated people, the gorgeous vestments and stately ceremonies, 
the sonorous and scenic ritual, the hypnotic chant of repetitious music, the 
overwhelming of the senses with brilliance and color, the conquest of naturalism 
by imagination, the submergence of representative under decorative art. The 
ancient Greek spirit would have found this alien and unbearable, but Greece 
herself was now part of the Orient. An Asiatic lassitude fell upon the Greek 
world precisely when it was to be challenged in its very life by the renewed 
vitality of Persia and the incredible energy of Islam. 


I San Paolo fuori le mura was destroyed by fire in 1823, but was restored on the old lines in 1854-70. Its 
perfect proportions and stately colonnades make it one of the noblest creations of mankind. 


TI In 558 an earthquake caused half the central dome to crash into the church. The dead Isidore’s son Isidore 
rebuilt the dome, strengthening its supports, and raising it twenty-five feet higher than before. Cracks in 
these supports suggest that the dome now lives a precarious life. 


lil The Turks, after capturing Constantinople in 1453, covered the mosaics of St. Sophia with plaster, 
abhorring the “graven images” as idolatry; but in recent years the Turkish government has permitted a corps 
of workers from the Byzantine Institute of Boston, Massachusetts, to uncover these unsurpassed examples 
of the mosaic art. The Turkish conquerors almost atoned by adding four graceful minarets, completely 
harmonious with the domical design. 


IV Miniature is from minium, an Iberian word for the cinnabar that Rome imported from Spain; hence it 
came to mean vermilion—a favorite color in book illumination. 


CHAPTER VII 
The Persians 
224-641 


I. SASANIAN SOCIETY 


BEYOND the Euphrates or the Tigris, through all the history of Greece and 
Rome, lay that almost secret empire which for a thousand years had stood off 
expanding Europe and Asiatic hordes, never forgetting its Achaemenid glory, 
slowly recuperating from its Parthian wars, and so proudly maintaining its 
unique and aristocratic culture under its virile Sasanian monarchs, that it would 
transform the Islamic conquest of Iran into a Persian Renaissance. 

Iran meant more, in our third century, than Iran or Persia today. It was by its 
very name the land of the “Aryans,” and included Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
Sogdiana, and Balkh, as well as Iraq. “Persia,” anciently the name of the modern 
province of Fars, was but a southeastern fraction of this empire; but the Greeks 
and Romans, careless about “barbarians,” gave the name of a part to the whole. 
Through the center of Iran, from Himalayan southeast to Caucasian northwest, 
ran a mountainous dividing barrier; to the east was an arid lofty plateau; to the 
west lay the green valleys of the twin rivers, whose periodic overflow ran into a 
labyrinth of canals, and made Western Persia rich in wheat and dates, vines, and 
fruits. Between or along the rivers, or hiding in the hills, or hugging desert oases, 
were a myriad villages, a thousand towns, a hundred cities: Ecbatana, Rai, 
Mosul, Istakhr (once Persepolis), Susa, Seleucia, and magnificent Ctesiphon, 
seat of the Sasanian kings. 

Ammianus describes the Persians of this period as “almost all slender, 
somewhat dark ... with not uncomely beards, and long, shaggy hair.”’ The upper 
classes were not shaggy, nor always slender, often handsome, proud of bearing, 
and of an easy grace, with a flair for dangerous sports and splendid dress. Men 
covered their heads with turbans, their legs with baggy trousers, their feet with 
sandals or laced boots; the rich wore coats or tunics of wool and silk, and girt 
themselves with belt and sword; the poor resigned themselves to garments of 
cotton, hair, or skins. The women dressed in boots and breeches, loose shirts and 
cloaks and flowing robes; curled their black hair into a coil in front, let it hang 


behind, and brightened it with flowers. All classes loved color and ornament. 
Priests and zealous Zoroastrians affected white cotton clothing as a symbol of 
purity; generals preferred red; kings distinguished themselves with red shoes, 
blue trousers, and a headdress topped with an inflated ball or the head of a beast 
or a bird. In Persia, as in all civilized societies, clothes made half the man, and 
slightly more of the woman. 

The typical educated Persian was Gallicanly impulsive, enthusiastic, and 
mercurial; often indolent, but quickly alert; given to “mad and extravagant talk 
... rather crafty than courageous, and to be feared only at long range”*—which 
was where they kept their enemies. The poor drank beer, but nearly all classes, 
including the gods, preferred wine; the pious and thrifty Persians poured it out in 
religious ritual, waited a reasonable time for the gods to come and drink, then 
drank the sacred beverage themselves.’ Persian manners, in this Sasanian period, 
are described as coarser than in the Achaemenid, more refined than in the 
Parthian;* but the narratives of Procopius leave us with the impression that the 
Persians continued to be better gentlemen than the Greeks.’ The ceremonies and 
diplomatic forms of the Persian court were in large measure adopted by the 
Greek emperors; the rival sovereigns addressed each other as “brother,” 
provided immunity and safe-conducts for foreign diplomats, and exempted them 
from customs searches and dues.° The conventions of European and American 
diplomacy may be traced to the courts of the Persian kings. 

“Most Persians,” Ammianus reported, “are extravagantly given to venery,”’ 
but he confesses that pederasty and prostitution were less frequent among them 
than among the Greeks. Rabbi Gamaliel praised the Persians for three qualities: 
“They are temperate in eating, modest in the privy and in marital relations.’”® 
Every influence was used to stimulate marriage and the birth rate, in order that 
man power should suffice in war; in this aspect Mars, not Venus, is the god of 
love. Religion enjoined marriage, celebrated it with awesome rites, and taught 
that fertility strengthened Ormuzd, the god of light, in his cosmic conflict with 
Ahriman, the Satan of the Zoroastrian creed.° The head of the household 
practiced ancestor worship at the family hearth, and sought offspring to ensure 
his own later cult and care; if no son was born to him he adopted one. Parents 
generally arranged the marriage of their children, often with the aid of a 
professional matrimonial agent; but a woman might marry against the wishes of 
her parents. Dowries and marriage settlements financed early marriage and 
parentage. Polygamy was allowed, and was recommended where the first wife 
proved barren. Adultery flourished.'° The husband might divorce his wife for 
infidelity, the wife might divorce her husband for desertion and cruelty. 
Concubines were permitted. Like the ancient Greek hetairai, these concubines 


were free to move about in public, and to attend the banquets of the men;"! but 
legal wives were usually kept in private apartments in the home;' this old 
Persian custom was bequeathed to Islam. Persian women were exceptionally 
beautiful, and perhaps men had to be guarded from them. In the Shahnama of 
Firdausi it is the women who yearn and take the initiative in courtship and 
seduction. Feminine charms overcame masculine laws. 

Children were reared with the help of religious belief, which seems 
indispensable to parental authority. They amused themselves with ball games, 
athletics, and chess,‘ and at an early age joined in their elders’ pastimes-archery, 
horse racing, polo, and the hunt. Every Sasanian found music necessary to the 
operations of religion, love, and war; “music and the songs of beautiful women,” 
said Firdausi, “accompanied the scene” at royal banquets and receptions;"* lyre, 
guitar, flute, pipe, horn, drum, and other instruments abounded; tradition avers 
that Khosru Parvez’ favorite singer, Barbad, composed 360 songs, and sang 
them to his royal patron, one each night for a year.'° In education, too, religion 
played a major part; primary schools were situated on temple grounds, and were 
taught by priests. Higher education in literature, medicine, science, and 
philosophy was provided in the celebrated academy at Jund-i-Shapur in Susiana. 
The sons of feudal chiefs and provincial satraps often lived near the king, and 
were instructed with the princes of the royal family in a college attached to the 
court.'® 

Pahlavi, the Indo-European language of Parthian Persia, continued in use. Of 
its literature in this age only some 600,000 words survive, nearly all dealing with 
religion. We know that it was extensive;'’ but as the priests were its guardians 
and transmitters, they allowed most of the secular material to perish. (A like 
process may have deluded us as to the overwhelmingly religious character of 
early medieval literature in Christendom.) The Sasanian kings were enlightened 
patrons of letters and philosophy—Khosru Anushirvan above all: he had Plato 
and Aristotle translated into Pahlavi, had them taught at Jund-i-Shapur, and even 
read them himself. During his reign many historical annals were compiled, of 
which the sole survivor is the Karnamaki-Artakhshatr, or Deeds of Ardashir, a 
mixture of history and romance that served Firdausi as the basis of his 
Shahnama. When Justinian closed the schools of Athens seven of their 
professors fled to Persia and found refuge at Khosru’s court. In time they grew 
homesick; and in his treaty of 533 with Justinian, the “barbarian” king stipulated 
that the Greek sages should be allowed to return, and be free from persecution. 

Under this enlightened monarch the college of Jund-i-Shapur, which had been 
founded in the fourth or fifth century, became “the greatest intellectual center of 
the time.”'® Students and teachers came to it from every quarter of the world. 


Nestorian Christians were received there, and brought Syriac translations of 
Greek works in medicine and philosophy. Neoplatonists there planted the seeds 
of Sufi mysticism; there the medical lore of India, Persia, Syria, and Greece 
mingled to produce a flourishing school of therapy.'® In Persian theory disease 
resulted from contamination and impurity of one or more of the four elements— 
fire, water, earth, and air; public health, said Persian physicians and priests, 
required the burning of all putrefying matter, and individual health demanded 
strict obedience to the Zoroastrian code of cleanliness.*° 

Of Persian astronomy in this period we only know that it maintained an 
orderly calendar, divided the year into twelve months of thirty days, each month 
into two seven-day and two eight-day weeks, and added five intercalary days at 
the end of the year.*! Astrology and magic were universal; no important step was 
taken without reference to the status of the constellations; and every earthly 
career, men believed, was determined by the good and evil stars that fought in 
the sky—as angels and demons fought in the human soul—the ancient war of 
Ormuzd and Ahriman. 

The Zoroastrian religion was restored to authority and affluence by the 
Sasanian dynasty; lands and tithes were assigned to the priests; government was 
founded on religion, as in Europe. An archimagus, second only to the king in 
power, headed an omnipresent hereditary priestly caste of Magi, who controlled 
nearly all the intellectual life of Persia, frightened sinners and rebels with threats 
of hell, and kept the Persian mind and masses in bondage for four centuries.” 
Now and then they protected the citizen against the taxgatherer, and the poor 
against oppression.*? The Magian organization was so rich that kings sometimes 
borrowed great sums from the temple treasuries. Every important town had a fire 
temple, in which a sacred flame, supposedly inextinguishable, symbolized the 
god of light. Only a life of virtue and ritual cleanliness could save the soul from 
Ahriman; in the battle against that devil it was vital to have the aid of the Magi 
and their magic—thai divinations, incantations, sorceries, and prayers. So 
helped, the soul would attain holiness and purity, pass the awful assize of the 
Last Judgment, and enjoy everlasting happiness in paradise. 

Around this official faith other religions found modest room. Mithras, the sun 
god so popular with the Parthians, received a minor worship as chief helper of 
Ormuzd. But the Zoroastrian priests, like the Christians, Moslems, and Jews, 
made persistent apostasy from the national creed a capital crime. When Mani (c. 
216-76), claiming to be a fourth divine messenger in the line of Buddha, 
Zoroaster, and Jesus, announced a religion of celibacy, pacifism, and quietism, 
the militant and nationalistic Magi had him crucified; and Manicheism had to 
seek its main success abroad. To Judaism and Christianity, however, the 


Sasanian priests and kings were generally tolerant, much as the popes were more 
lenient with Jews than with heretics. A large number of Jews found asylum in 
the western provinces of the Persian Empire. Christianity was already 
established there when the Sasanians came to power; it was tolerated until it 
became the official faith of Persia’s immemorial enemies, Greece and Rome; it 
was persecuted after its clergy, as at Nisibis in 338, took an active part in the 
defense of Byzantine territory against Shapur II,** and the Christians in Persia 
revealed their natural hopes for a Byzantine victory.” In 341 Shapur ordered the 
massacre of all Christians in his Empire; entire villages of Christians were being 
slaughtered when he restricted the proscription to priests, monks, and nuns; even 
so 16,000 Christians died in a persecution that lasted till Shapur’s death (379). 
Yezdegird I (399-420) restored religious freedom to the Christians, and helped 
them rebuild their churches. In 422 a council of Persian bishops made the 
Persian Christian Church independent of both Greek and Roman Christianity. 

Within the framework of religious worship and dispute, governmental edicts 
and crises, civil and foreign wars, the people impatiently provided the sinews of 
state and church, tilling the soil, pasturing flocks, practicing handicrafts, arguing 
trade. Agriculture was made a religious duty: to clear the wilderness, cultivate 
the earth, eradicate pests and weeds, reclaim waste lands, harness the streams to 
irrigate the land—these heroic labors, the people were told, ensured the final 
victory of Ormuzd over Ahriman. Much spiritual solace was needed by the 
Persian peasant, for usually he toiled as tenant for a feudal lord, and paid from a 
sixth to a third of his crops in taxes and dues. About 540 the Persians took from 
India the art of making sugar from the cane; the Greek Emperor Heraclius found 
a treasury of sugar in the royal palace at Ctesiphon (627); the Arabs, conquering 
Persia fourteen years later, soon learned to cultivate the plant, and introduced it 
into Egypt, Sicily, Morocco, and Spain, whence it spread through Europe.*° 
Animal husbandry was a Persian forte; Persian horses were second only to Arab 
steeds in pedigree, spirit, beauty, and speed; every Persian loved a horse as 
Rustam loved Rakush. The dog was so useful in guarding flocks and homes that 
the Persians made him a sacred animal; and the Persian cat acquired distinction 
universally. 

Persian industry under the Sasanians developed from domestic to urban 
forms. Guilds were numerous, and some towns had a revolutionary proletariat.*’ 
Silk weaving was introduced from China; Sasanian silks were sought for 
everywhere, and served as models for the textile art in Byzantium, China, and 
Japan. Chinese merchants came to Iran to sell raw silk and buy rugs, jewels, 
rouge; Armenians, Syrians, and Jews connected Persia, Byzantium, and Rome in 
slow exchange. Good roads and bridges, well patrolled, enabled state post and 


merchant caravans to link Ctesiphon with all provinces; and harbors were built 
in the Persian Gulf to quicken trade with India. Governmental regulations 
limited the price of corn, medicines, and other necessaries, and prevented 
“comers” and monopolies.*® We may judge the wealth of the upper classes by 
the story of the baron who, having invited a thousand guests to dinner, and 
finding that he had only 500 dinner services, was able to borrow 500 more from 
his neighbors.” 

The feudal lords, living chiefly on their rural estates, organized the 
exploitation of land and men, and raised regiments from their tenantry to fight 
the nation’s wars. They trained themselves to battle by following the chase with 
passion and bravery; they served as gallant cavalry officers, man and animal 
armored as in later feudal Europe; but they fell short of the Romans in 
disciplining their troops, or in applying the latest engineering arts of siege and 
defense. Above them in social caste were the great aristocrats who ruled the 
provinces as satraps, or headed departments of the government. Administration 
must have been reasonably competent, for though taxation was less severe than 
in the Roman Empire of East or West, the Persian treasury was often richer than 
that of the emperors. Khosru Parvez had $460,000,000 in his coffers in 626, and 
an annual income of $170,000,000°°—enormous sums in terms of the purchasing 
power of medieval silver and gold. 

Law was created by the kings, their councilors, and the Magi, on the basis of 
the old Avestan code; its interpretation and administration were left to the 
priests. Ammianus, who fought the Persians, reckoned their judges as “upright 
men of proved experience and legal learning.”*' In general, Persians were known 
as men of their word. Oaths in court were surrounded with all the aura of 
religion; violated oaths were punished severely in law, and in hell by an endless 
shower of arrows, axes, and stones. Ordeals were used to detect guilt: suspects 
were invited to walk over red-hot substances, or go through fire, or eat poisoned 
food. Infanticide and abortion were forbidden with heavy penalties; pederasty 
was punished with death; the detected adulterer was banished; the adulteress lost 
her nose and ears. Appeal could be made to higher courts, and sentences of death 
could be carried out only after review and approval by the king. 

The king attributed his power to the gods, presented himself as their 
vicegerent, and emulated their superiority to their own decrees. He called 
himself, when time permitted, “King of Kings, King of the Aryans and the non- 
Aryans, Sovereign of the Universe, Descendant of the Gods”;** Shapur II added 
“Brother of the Sun and Moon, Companion of the Stars.” Theoretically absolute, 
the Sasanian monarch usually acted with the advice of his ministers, who 
composed a council of state. Masudi, the Moslem historian, praised the 


“excellent administration of the” Sasanian “kings, their wellordered policy, their 
care for their subjects, and the prosperity of their domains.”*’ Said Khosru 
Anushirvan, according to Ibn Khaldun: “Without army, no king; without 
revenues, no army; without taxes, no revenue; without agriculture, no taxes; 
without just government, no agriculture.”** In normal times the monarchical 
office was hereditary, but might be transmitted by the king to a younger son; in 
two instances the supreme power was held by queens. When no direct heir was 
available, the nobles and prelates chose a ruler, but their choice was restricted to 
members of the royal family. 

The life of the king was an exhausting round of obligations. He was expected 
to take fearlessly to the hunt; he moved to it in a brocaded pavilion drawn by ten 
camels royally dressed; seven camels carried his throne, one hundred bore his 
minstrels. Ten thousand knights might accompany him; but if we may credit the 
Sasanian rock reliefs he had at last to mount a horse, face in the first person a 
stag, ibex, antelope, buffalo, tiger, lion, or some other of the animals gathered in 
the king’s park or “paradise.” Back in his palace, he confronted the chores of 
government amid a thousand attendants and in a maze of officious ceremony. He 
had to dress himself in robes heavy with jewelry, seat himself on a golden 
throne, and wear a crown so burdensome that it had to be suspended an invisible 
distance from his immovable head. So he received ambassadors and guests, 
observed a thousand punctilios of protocol, passed judgment, received 
appointments and reports. Those who approached him prostrated themselves, 
kissed the ground, rose only at his bidding, and spoke to him through a 
handkerchief held to their mouths, lest their breath infect or profane the king. At 
night he retired to one of his wives or concubines, and eugenically disseminated 
his superior seed. 


II. SASANIAN ROYALTY 


Sasan, in Persian tradition, was a priest of Persepolis; his son Papak was a 
petty prince of Khur; Papak killed Gozihr, ruler of the province of Persis, made 
himself king of the province, and bequeathed his power to his son Shapur; 
Shapur died of a timely accident, and was succeeded by his brother Ardashir. 
Artabanus V, last of the Arsacid or Parthian kings of Persia, refused to recognize 
this new local dynasty; Ardashir overthrew Artabanus in battle (224), and 
became King of Kings (226). He replaced the loose feudal rule of the Arsacids 
with a strong royal power governing through a centralized but spreading 
bureaucracy; won the support of the priestly caste by restoring the Zoroastrian 


hierarchy and faith; and roused the pride of the people by announcing that he 
would destroy Hellenistic influence in Persia, avenge Darius II against the heirs 
of Alexander, and reconquer all the territory once held by the Achaemenid kings. 
He almost kept his word. His swift campaigns extended the boundaries of Persia 
to the Oxus in the northeast, and to the Euphrates in the west. Dying (241), he 
placed the crown on the head of his son Shapur, and bade him drive the Greeks 
and Romans into the sea. 

Shapur or Sapor I (241—72) inherited all the vigor and craft of his father. The 
rock reliefs represent him as a man of handsome and noble features; but these 
reliefs were doubtless stylized compliments. He received a good education, and 
loved learning; he was so charmed by the conversation of the Sophist Eustathius, 
the Greek ambassador, that he thought of resigning his throne and becoming a 
philosopher.* Unlike his later namesake, he gave full freedom to all religions, 
allowed Mani to preach at his court, and declared that “Magi, Manicheans, Jews, 
Christians, and all men of whatever religion should be left undisturbed” in his 
Empire.*° Continuing Ardashir’s redaction of the Avesta, he persuaded the 
priests to include in this Persian Bible secular works on metaphysics, astronomy, 
and medicine, mostly borrowed from India and Greece. He was a liberal patron 
of the arts. He was not as great a general as Shapur II or the two Khosrus, but he 
was the ablest administrator in the long Sasanian line. He built a new capital at 
Shapur, whose ruins still bear his name; and at Shushtar, on the Karun River, he 
raised one of the major engineering works of antiquity—a dam of granite blocks, 
forming a bridge 1710 feet long and 20 feet wide; the course of the stream was 
temporarily changed to allow the construction; its bed was solidly paved; and 
great sluice gates regulated the flow. Tradition says that Shapur used Roman 
engineers and prisoners to design and build this dam, which continued to 
function to our own century.*’ Turning reluctantly to war, Shapur invaded Syria, 
reached Antioch, was defeated by a Roman army, and made a peace (244) that 
restored to Rome all that he had taken. Resenting Armenia’s co-operation with 
Rome, he entered that country and established there a dynasty friendly to Persia 
(252). His right flank so protected, he resumed the war with Rome, defeated and 
captured the Emperor Valerian (260), sacked Antioch, and took thousands of 
prisoners to forced labor in Iran. Odenathus, governor of Palmyra, joined forces 
with Rome, and compelled Shapur again to resign himself to the Euphrates as 
the Roman-Persian frontier. 

His successors, from 272 to 302, were royal mediocrities. History makes 
short shrift of Hormizd IT (302-9), for he maintained prosperity and peace. He 
went about repairing public buildings and private dwellings, especially those of 
the poor, all at state expense. He established a new court of justice devoted to 


hearing the complaints of the poor against the rich, and often presided himself. 
We do not know if these strange habits precluded his son from inheriting the 
throne; in any case, when Hormizd died, the nobles imprisoned his son, and gave 
the throne to his unborn child, whom they confidently hailed as Shapur II; and to 
make matters clear they crowned the foetus by suspending the royal diadem over 
the mother’s womb.” 

With this good start Shapur II entered upon the longest reign in Asiatic 
history (309-79). From childhood he was trained for war; he hardened his body 
and will, and at sixteen took the government and the field. Invading eastern 
Arabia, he laid waste a score of villages, killed thousands of captives, and led 
others into bondage by cords attached to their wounds. In 337 he renewed the 
war with Rome for mastery of the trade routes to the Far East, and continued it, 
with pacific intervals, almost till his death. The conversion of Rome and 
Armenia to Christianity gave the old struggle a new intensity, as if the gods in 
Homeric frenzy had joined the fray. Through forty years Shapur fought a long 
line of Roman emperors. Julian drove him back to Ctesiphon, but retreated 
ingloriously; Jovian, outmaneuvered, was forced to a peace (363) that yielded to 
Shapur the Roman provinces on the Tigris, and all Armenia. When Shapur II 
died Persia was at the height of its power and prestige, and a hundred thousand 
acres had been improved with human blood. 

In the next century war moved to the eastern frontier. About 425 a Turanian 
people known to the Greeks as Ephthalites, and mistakenly called “White Huns,” 
captured the region between the Oxus and the Jaxartes. The Sasanian King 
Bahram V (420-38), named Gur—‘“the wild ass’—because of his reckless 
hunting feats, fought them successfully; but after his death they spread through 
fertility and war, and built an empire extending from the Caspian to the Indus, 
with its capital at Gurgan and its chief city at Balkh. They overcame and slew 
King Firuz (459-84), and forced King Balas (484—8) to pay them tribute. 

So threatened in the east, Persia was at the same time thrown into chaos by 
the struggle of the monarchy to maintain its authority against the nobles and the 
priests. Kavadh I (488-531) thought to weaken these enemies by encouraging a 
communist movement which had made them the chief object of its attack. About 
490 Mazdak, a Zoroastrian priest, had proclaimed himself Godsent to preach an 
old creed: that all men are born equal, that no one has any natural right to 
possess more than another, that property and marriage are human inventions and 
miserable mistakes, and that all goods and all women should be the common 
property of all men. His enemies claimed that he condoned theft, adultery, and 
incest as natural protests against property and marriage, and as legitimate 
approximations to utopia. The poor and some others heard him gladly, but 


Mazdak was probably surprised to receive the approval of a king. His followers 
began to plunder not only the homes but the harems of the rich, and to carry off 
for their own uses the most illustrious and costly concubines. The outraged 
nobles imprisoned Kavadh, and set his brother Djamasp upon the throne. After 
three years in the “Castle of Oblivion” Kavadh escaped, and fled to the 
Ephthalites. Eager to have a dependent as the ruler of Persia, they provided him 
with an army, and helped him to take Ctesiphon. Djamasp abdicated, the nobles 
fled to their estates, and Kavadh was again King of Kings (499). Having made 
his power secure, he turned upon the communists, and put Mazdak and 
thousands of his followers to death.*° Perhaps the movement had raised the status 
of labor, for the decrees of the council of state were henceforth signed not only 
by princes and prelates, but also by the heads of the major guilds.*° Kavadh ruled 
for another generation; fought with success against his friends the Ephthalites, 
inconclusively with Rome; and dying, left the throne to his second son Khosru, 
the greatest of Sasanian kings. 

Khosru I (“Fair Glory,” 531-79) was called Chosroes by the Greeks, Kisra by 
the Arabs; the Persians added the cognomen Anushirvan (“Immortal Soul”). 
When his older brothers conspired to depose him, he put all his brothers to death, 
and all their sons but one. His subjects called him “the Just”; and perhaps he 
merited the title if we separate justice from mercy. Procopius described him as 
“a past master at feigning piety” and breaking his word;*! but Procopius was of 
the enemy. The Persian historian al-Tabari praised Khosru’s “penetration, 
knowledge, intelligence, courage, and prudence,” and put into his mouth an 
inaugural speech well invented if not true.** He completely reorganized the 
government; chose his aides for ability regardless of rank; and raised his son’s 
tutor, Buzurgmihr, to be a celebrated vizier. He replaced untrained feudal levies 
with a standing army disciplined and competent. He established a more equitable 
system of taxation, and consolidated Persian law. He built dams and canals to 
improve the water supply of the cities and the irrigation of farms; he reclaimed 
waste lands by giving their cultivators cattle, implements, and seed; he promoted 
commerce by the construction, repair, and protection of bridges and roads; he 
devoted his great energy zealously to the service of his people and the state. He 
encouraged—compelled—marriage on the ground that Persia needed more 
population to man its fields and frontiers. He persuaded bachelors to marry by 
dowering the wives, and educating their children, with state funds.*? He 
maintained and educated orphans and poor children at the public expense. He 
punished apostasy with death, but tolerated Christianity, even in his harem. He 
gathered about him philosophers, physicians, and scholars from India and 
Greece, and delighted to discuss with them the problems of life, government, 


and death. One discussion turned on the question, “What is the greatest misery?” 
A Greek philosopher answered, “An impoverished and imbecile old age”; a 
Hindu replied, “A harassed mind in a diseased body”; Khosru’s vizier won the 
dutiful acclaim of all by saying, “For my part I think the extreme misery is for a 
man to see the end of life approaching without having practiced virtue.”“ 
Khosru supported literature, science, and scholarship with substantial subsidies, 
and financed many translations and histories; in his reign the university at Jund- 
i-Shapur reached its apogee. He so guarded the safety of foreigners that his court 
was always crowded with distinguished visitors from abroad. 

On his accession he proclaimed his desire for peace with Rome. Justinian, 
having designs on Africa and Italy, agreed; and in 532 the two “brothers” signed 
“an eternal peace.” When Africa and Italy fell, Khosru humorously asked for a 
share of the spoils on the ground that Byzantium could not have won had not 
Persia made peace; Justinian sent him costly gifts.* In 539 Khosru declared war 
on “Rome,” alleging that Justinian had violated the terms of their treaty; 
Procopius confirms the charge; probably Khosru thought it wise to attack while 
Justinian’s armies were still busy in the West, instead of waiting for a victorious 
and strengthened Byzantium to turn all its forces against Persia; furthermore, it 
seemed to Khosru manifest destiny that Persia should have the gold mines of 
Trebizond and an outlet on the Black Sea. He marched into Syria, besieged 
Hierapolis, Apamea, and Aleppo, spared them for rich ransoms, and soon stood 
before Antioch. The reckless population, from the battlements, greeted him not 
merely with arrows and catapult missiles, but with the obscene sarcasm for 
which it had earned an international reputation.*° The enraged monarch took the 
city by storm, looted its treasures, burned down all its buildings except the 
cathedral, massacred part of the population, and sent the remainder away to 
people a new “Antioch” in Persia. Then he bathed with delight in that 
Mediterranean which had once been Persia’s western frontier. Justinian 
dispatched Belisarius to the rescue, but Khosru leisurely crossed the Euphrates 
with his spoils, and the cautious general did not pursue him (541). The 
inconclusiveness of the wars between Persia and Rome was doubtless affected 
by the difficulty of maintaining an occupation force on the enemy’s side of the 
Syrian desert or the Taurus range; modern improvements in transport and 
communication have permitted greater wars. In three further invasions of Roman 
Asia Khosru made rapid marches and sieges, took ransoms and captives, ravaged 
the countryside, and peaceably retired (542-3). In 545 Justinian paid him 2000 
pounds of gold ($840,000) for a five-year truce, and on its expiration 2600 
pounds for a five-year extension. Finally (562), after a generation of war, the 
aging monarchs pledged themselves to peace for fifty years; Justinian agreed to 


pay Persia annually 30,000 pieces of gold ($7,500,000), and Khosru renounced 
his claims to disputed territories in the Caucasus and on the Black Sea. 

But Khosru was not through with war. About 570, at the request of the 
Himyarites of southwest Arabia, he sent an army to free them from their 
Abyssinian conquerors; when the liberation was accomplished the Himyarites 
found that they were now a Persian province. Justinian had made an alliance 
with Abyssinia; his successor Justin II considered the Persian expulsion of the 
Abyssinians from Arabia an unfriendly act; moreover, the Turks on Persia’s 
eastern border secretly agreed to join in an attaack upon Khosru; Justin declared 
war (572). Despite his age, Khosru took the field in person, and captured the 
Roman frontier town of Dara; but his health failed him, he suffered his first 
defeat (578), and retired to Ctesiphon, where he died in 579, at an uncertain age. 
In forty-eight years of rule he had won all his wars and battles except one; had 
extended his empire on every side; had made Persia stronger than ever since 
Darius I; and had given it so competent a system of administration that when the 
Arabs conquered Persia they adopted that system practically without change. 
Almost contemporary with Justinian, he was rated by the common consent of 
their contemporaries as the greater king; and the Persians of every later 
generation counted him the strongest and ablest monarch in their history. 

His son Hormizd IV (579-89) was overthrown by a general, Bahram Cobin, 
who made himself regent for Hormizd’s son Khosru II (589), and a year later 
made himself king. When Khosru came of age he demanded the throne; Bahram 
refused; Khosru fled to Hierapolis in Roman Syria; the Greek Emperor Maurice 
offered to restore him to power if Persia would withdraw from Armenia; Khosru 
agreed, and Ctesiphon had the rare experience of seeing a Roman army install a 
Persian king (596). 

Khosru Parvez (“Victorious”) rose to greater heights of power than any 
Persian since Xerxes, and prepared his empire’s fall. When Phocas murdered 
and replaced Maurice, Parvez declared war on the usurper (603) as an act of 
vengeance for his friend; in effect the ancient contest was renewed. Byzantium 
being torn by sedition and faction, the Persian armies took Dara, Amida, Edessa, 
Hierapolis, Aleppo, Apamea, Damascus (605-13). Inflamed with success, 
Parvez proclaimed a holy war against the Christians; 26,000 Jews joined his 
army; in 614 his combined forces sacked Jerusalem, and massacred 90,000 
Christians.*”7 Many Christian churches, including that of the Holy Sepulcher, 
were burned to the ground; and the True Cross, the most cherished of all 
Christian relics, was carried off to Persia. To Heraclius, the new Emperor, 
Parvez sent a theological inquiry: “Khosru, greatest of gods and master of the 
whole earth, to Heraclius, his vile and insensate slave: You say that you trust in 


your god. Why, then, has he not delivered Jerusalem out of my hands?”*® In 616 
a Persian army captured Alexandria; by 619 all Egypt, as not since Darius I, 
belonged to the King of Kings. Meanwhile another Persian army overran Asia 
Minor and captured Chalcedon (617); for ten years the Persians held that city, 
separated from Constantinople only by the narrow Bosporus. During that decade 
Parvez demolished churches, transported their art and wealth to Persia, and taxed 
Western Asia into a destitution that left it resourceless against an Arab conquest 
now only a generation away. 

Khosru turned over the conduct of the war to his generals, retired to his 
luxurious palace at Dastagird (some sixty miles north of Ctesiphon), and gave 
himself to art and love. He assembled architects, sculptors, and painters to make 
his new capital outshine the old, and to carve likenesses of Shirin, the fairest and 
most loved of his 3000 wives. The Persians complained that she was a Christian; 
some alleged that she had converted the King; in any case, amid his holy war, he 
allowed her to build many churches and monasteries. But Persia, prospering with 
spoils and a replenished slave supply, could forgive its king his self-indulgence, 
his art, even his toleration. It hailed his victories as the final triumph of Persia 
over Greece and Rome, of Ormuzd over Christ. Alexander at last was answered, 
and Marathon, Salamis, Plataea, and Arbela were avenged. 

Nothing remained of the Byzantine Empire except a few Asiatic ports, some 
fragments of Italy, Africa, and Greece, an unbeaten navy, and a besieged capital 
frenzied with terror and despair. Heraclius took ten years to build a new army 
and state out of the ruins; then, instead of attempting a costly crossing at 
Chalcedon, he sailed into the Black Sea, crossed Armenia, and attacked Persia in 
the rear. As Khosru had desecrated Jerusalem, so now Heraclius destroyed 
Clorumia, birthplace of Zoroaster, and put out its sacred inextinguishable light 
(624). Khosru sent army after army against him; they were all defeated; and as 
the Greeks advanced Khosru fled to Ctesiphon. His generals, smarting under his 
insults, joined the nobles in deposing him. He was imprisoned, and fed on bread 
and water; eighteen of his sons were slain before his eyes; finally another son, 
Sheroye, put him to death (628). 


Il. SASANIAN ART 


Of the wealth and splendor of the Shapurs, the Kavadhs, and the Khosrus 
nothing survives but the ruins of Sasanian art; enough, however, to heighten our 
wonder at the persistence and adaptability of Persian art from Darius the Great 
and Persepolis to Shah Abbas the Great and Isfahan. 


Extant Sasanian architecture is entirely secular; the fire temples have 
disappeared, and only royal palaces remain; and these are “gigantic skeletons,” 
with their ornamental stucco facing long since fallen away. The oldest of these 
ruins is the so-called palace of Ardashir I at Firuzabad, southeast of Shiraz. No 
one knows its date; guesses range from 340 B.c to AD. 460. After fifteen 
centuries of heat and cold, theft and war, the enormous dome still covers a hall 
one hundred feet high and fifty-five wide. A portal arch eighty-nine feet high 
and forty-two wide divided a facade 170 feet long; this facade crumbled in our 
time. From the rectangular central hall squinch arches led up to a circular dome.' 
By an unusual and interesting arrangement, the pressure of the dome was borne 
by a double hollow wall, whose inner and outer frames were spanned by a barrel 
vault; and to this reinforcement of inner by outer wall were added external 
buttresses of attached pilasters of heavy stones. Here was an architecture quite 
different from the classic columnar style of Persepolis—crude and clumsy, but 
using forms that would come to perfection in the St. Sophia of Justinian. 

Not far away, at Sarvistan, stands a similar ruin of like uncertain date: a 
facade of three arches, a great central hall and side rooms, covered by ovoid 
domes, barrel vaults, and semicupolas serving as buttresses; from these half 
domes, by removing all but their sustaining framework, the “flying” or skeletal 
buttress of Gothic architecture may have evolved.°*! Northwest of Susa another 
ruined palace, the Ivan-i-Kharka, shows the oldest known example of the 
transverse vault, formed with diagonal ribs.°* But the most impressive of 
Sasanian relics—which frightened the conquering Arabs by its mass—was the 
royal palace of Ctesiphon, named by the Arabs Taq-i-Kisra, or Arch of Khosru 
(I). It may be the building described by a Greek historian of A.D. 638, who tells 
how Justinian “provided Greek marble for Chosroes, and skilled artisans who 
built for him a palace in the Roman style, not far from Ctesiphon.”*’ The north 
wing collapsed in 1888; the dome is gone; three immense walls rise to a height 
of one hundred and five feet, with a facade horizontally divided into five tiers of 
blind arcades. A lofty central arch—the highest (eighty-five feet) and widest 
(seventy-two feet) elliptical arch known—opened upon a hall one hundred and 
fifteen by seventy-five feet; the Sasanian kings relished room. These ruined 
facades imitate the less elegant of Roman front elevations, like the Theater of 
Marcellus; they are more impressive than beautiful; but we cannot judge past 
beauty by present ruins. 

The most attractive of Sasanian remains are not the gutted palaces of 
crumbling sun-baked brick, but rock reliefs carved into Persia’s mountainsides. 
These gigantic figures are lineal descendants of the Achaemenid cliff reliefs, and 
are in some cases juxtaposed with them, as if to emphasize the continuity of 


Persian power, and the equality of Sasanian with Achaemenid kings. The oldest 
of the Sasanian sculptures shows Ardashir trampling upon a fallen foe— 
presumably the last of the Arsacids. Finer are those at Naqsh-i-Rustam, near 
Persepolis, celebrating Ardashir, Shapur I, and Bahram II; the kings are drawn as 
dominating figures, but, like most kings and men, they find it hard to rival the 
grace and symmetry of the animals. Similar reliefs at Naqsh-i-Redjeb and at 
Shapur present powerful stone portraits of Shapur I and Bahram I and II. At Taq- 
i-Bustan—“Arch of the Garden’—near Kermanshah, two column-supported 
arches are deeply cut into the cliff; reliefs on the inner and outer faces of the 
arches show Shapur II and Khosru Parvez at the hunt; the stone comes alive with 
fat elephants and wild pigs; the foliage is carefully done, and the capitals of the 
columns are handsomely carved. There is in these sculptures no Greek grace of 
movement or smoothness of line, no keen individualization, no sense of 
perspective, and little modeling; but in dignity and majesty, in masculine vitality 
and power, they bear comparison with most of the arch reliefs of imperial Rome. 

Apparently these carvings were colored; so were many features of the 
palaces; but only traces of such painting remain. The literature, however, makes 
it clear that the art of painting flourished in Sasanian times; the prophet Mani is 
reported to have founded a school of painting; Firdausi speaks of Persian 
magnates adorning their mansions with pictures of Iranian heroes; and the poet 
al-Buhturi (d. 897) describes the murals in the palace at Ctesiphon.” When a 
Sasanian king died, the best painter of the time was called upon to make a 
portrait of him for a collection kept in the royal treasury.°° 

Painting, sculpture, pottery, and other forms of decoration shared their 
designs with Sasanian textile art. Silks, embroideries, brocades, damasks, 
tapestries, chair covers, canopies, tents, and rugs were woven with servile 
patience and masterly skill, and were dyed in warm tints of yellow, blue, and 
green. Every Persian but the peasant and the priest aspired to dress above his 
class; presents often took the form of sumptuous garments; and great colorful 
carpets had been an appanage of wealth in the East since Assyrian days. The two 
dozen Sasanian textiles that escaped the teeth of time are the most highly valued 
fabrics in existence.°’ Even in their own day Sasanian textiles were admired and 
imitated from Egypt to Japan; and during the Crusades these pagan products 
were favored for clothing the relics of Christian saints. When Heraclius captured 
the palace of Khosru Parvez at Dastagird, delicate embroideries and an immense 
rug were among his most precious spoils.** Famous was the “winter carpet” of 
Khosru Anushirvan, designed to make him forget winter in its spring and 
summer scenes: flowers and fruits made of inwoven rubies and diamonds grew, 
in this carpet, beside walks of silver and brooks of pearls traced on a ground of 


gold.’ Harun al-Rashid prided himself on a spacious Sasanian rug thickly 
studded with jewelry.” Persians wrote love poems about their rugs.°' 

Of Sasanian pottery little remains except pieces of utilitarian intent. Yet the 
ceramic art was highly developed in Achaemenid times, and must have had 
some continuance under the Sasanians to reach such perfection in Mohammedan 
Iran. Ernest Fenellosa thought that Persia might be the center from which the art 
of enamel spread even to the Far East;°* and art historians debate whether 
Sasanian Persia or Syria or Byzantium originated lusterware and cloisonné."®° 
Sasanian metalworkers made ewers, jugs, bowls, and cups as if for a giant race; 
turned them on lathes; incised them with graver or chisel, or hammered out a 
design in repoussé from the obverse side; and used gay animal forms, ranging 
from cock to lion, as handles and spouts. The famous glass “Cup of Khosru” in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris has medallions of crystal glass inserted into a 
network of beaten gold; tradition reckons this among the gifts sent by Harun to 
Charlemagne. The Goths may have learned this art of inlay from Persia, and may 
have brought it to the West. 

The silversmiths made costly plate, and helped the goldsmiths to adorn lords, 
ladies, and commoners with jewelry. Several Sasanian silver dishes survive—in 
the British Museum, the Leningrad Hermitage, the Bibliothéque Nationale, and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art; always with kings or nobles at the hunt, and 
animals more fondly and successfully drawn than men. Sasanian coins 
sometimes rivaled Rome’s in beauty, as in the issues of Shapur I.° Even 
Sasanian books could be works of art; tradition tells how gold and silver trickled 
from the bindings when Mani’s books were publicly burned.® Precious materials 
were also used in Sasanian furniture: Khosru I had a gold table inlaid with costly 
stones; and Khosru II sent to his savior, the Emperor Maurice, an amber table 
five feet in diameter, supported on golden feet and encrusted with gems. 

All in all, Sasanian art reveals a laborious recovery after four centuries of 
Parthian decline. If we may diffidently judge from its remains, it does not equal 
the Achaemenid in nobility or grandeur, nor the Islamic Persian in inventiveness, 
delicacy, and taste; but it preserved much of the old virility in its reliefs, and 
fore-shadowed something of the later exuberance in its decorative themes. It 
welcomed new ideas and styles, and Khosru I had the good sense to import 
Greek artists and engineers while defeating Greek generals. Repaying its debt, 
Sasanian art exported its forms and motives eastward into India, Turkestan, and 
China, westward into Syria, Asia Minor, Constantinople, the Balkans, Egypt, 
and Spain. Probably its influence helped to change the emphasis in Greek art 
from classic representation to Byzantine ornament, and in Latin Christian art 
from wooden ceilings to brick or stone vaults and domes and buttressed walls. 


The great portals and cupolas of Sasanian architecture passed down into Moslem 
mosques and Mogul palaces and shrines. Nothing is lost in history: sooner or 
later every creative idea finds opportunity and development, and adds its color to 
the flame of life. 


IV. THE ARAB CONQUEST 


Having killed and succeeded his father, Sheroye—crowned as Kavadh II— 
made peace with Heraclius; surrendered Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
western Mesopotamia; returned to their countries the captives taken by Persia; 
and restored to Jerusalem the remains of the True Cross. Heraclius reasonably 
rejoiced over so thorough a triumph; he did not observe that on the very day in 
629 when he replaced the True Cross in its shrine a band of Arabs attacked a 
Greek garrison near the River Jordan. In that same year pestilence broke out in 
Persia; thousands died of it, including the King. His son Ardashir III, aged 
seven, was proclaimed ruler; a general, Shahr-Baraz, killed the boy and usurped 
the throne; his own soldiers killed Shahr-Baraz, and dragged his corpse through 
the streets of Ctesiphon, shouting, “Whoever, not being of royal blood, seats 
himself upon the throne of Persia, will share this fate”; the populace is always 
more royalist than the king. Anarchy now swept through a realm exhausted by 
twenty-six years of war. Social disintegration climaxed a moral decay that had 
come with the riches of victory.® In four years nine rulers contested the throne, 
and disappeared through assassination, or flight, or an abnormally natural death. 
Provinces, even cities, declared their independence of a central government no 
longer able to rule. In 634 the crown was given to Yezdegird III, scion of the 
house of Sasan, and son of a Negress.°° 

In 632 Mohammed died after founding a new Arab state. His second 
successor, the Caliph Omar, received in 634 a letter from Muthanna, his general 
in Syria, informing him that Persia was in chaos and ripe for conquest.’” Omar 
assigned the task to his most brilliant commander, Khalid. With an army of 
Bedouin Arabs inured to conflict and hungry for spoils, Khalid marched along 
the south shore of the Persian Gulf, and sent a characteristic message to 
Hormizd, governor of the frontier province: “Accept Islam, and thou art safe; 
else pay tribute. ... A people is already upon thee, loving death even as thou 
lovest life.”’' Hormizd challenged him to single combat; Khalid accepted, and 
slew him. Overcoming all resistance, the Moslems reached the Euphrates; 
Khalid was recalled to save an Arab army elsewhere; Muthanna replaced him, 
and, with reinforcements, crossed the river on a bridge of boats. Yezdegird, still 


a youth of twenty-two, gave the supreme command to Rustam, governor of 
Khurasan, and bade him raise a limitless force to save the state. The Persians met 
the Arabs in the Battle of the Bridge, defeated them, and pursued them 
recklessly; Muthanna re-formed his columns, and at the Battle of El-Bowayb 
destroyed the disordered Persian forces almost to a man (624). Moslem losses 
were heavy; Muthanna died of his wounds; but the Caliph sent an abler general, 
Saad, and a new army of 30,000 men. Yezdegird replied by arming 120,000 
Persians. Rustam led them across the Euphrates to Kadisiya, and there through 
four bloody days was fought one of the decisive battles of Asiatic history. On the 
fourth day a sandstorm blew into the faces of the Persians; the Arabs seized the 
opportunity, and overwhelmed their blinded enemies. Rustam was killed, and his 
army dispersed (636). Saad led his unresisted troops to the Tigris, crossed it, and 
entered Ctesiphon. 

The simple and hardy Arabs gazed in wonder at the royal palace, its mighty 
arch and marble hall, its enormous carpets and jeweled throne. For ten days they 
labored to carry off their spoils. Perhaps because of these impediments, Omar 
forbade Saad to advance farther east; “Iraq,” he said, “is enough.””* Saad 
complied, and spent the next three years establishing Arab rule throughout 
Mesopotamia. Meanwhile Yezdegird, in his northern provinces, raised another 
army, 150,000 strong; Omar sent against him 30,000 men; at Nahavand superior 
tactics won the “Victory of Victories” for the Arabs; 100,000 Persians, caught in 
narrow defiles, were massacred (641). Soon all Persia was in Arab hands. 
Yezdegird fled to Balkh, begged aid of China and was refused, begged aid of the 
Turks and was given a small force; but as he started out on his new campaign 
some Turkish soldiers murdered him for his jewelry (652). Sasanian Persia had 
come to an end. 


I A squinch is a diagonal arch mediating between the upper corner of a polygonal structure and the rim of a 
superimposed circular or elliptical dome. Creswell thinks this device was invented by the Persians.” 


II Ceramic luster is an overglaze of silver, copper, and manganese, fired in a muffle kiln to shield it from 
direct flame, and simulating the effect of gold or silver on pottery or glass. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Mohammed 
570-632 


I. ARABIA! 


IN the year 565 Justinian died, master of a great empire. Five years later 
Mohammed was born into a poor family in a country three quarters desert, 
sparsely peopled by nomad tribes whose total wealth could hardly have 
furnished the sanctuary of St. Sophia. No one in those years would have 
dreamed that within a century these nomads would conquer half of Byzantine 
Asia, all Persia and Egypt, most of North Africa, and be on their way to Spain. 
The explosion of the Arabian peninsula into the conquest and conversion of half 
the Mediterranean world is the most extraordinary phenomenon in medieval 
history. 

Arabia is the largest of all peninsulas: 1400 miles in its greatest length, 1250 
in its greatest width. Geologically it is a continuation of the Sahara, part of the 
sandy belt that runs up through Persia to the Gobi Desert. Arab means arid. 
Physically Arabia is a vast plateau, rising precipitously to 12,000 feet within 
thirty miles of the Red Sea, and sloping through mountainous wastelands 
eastward to the Persian Gulf. In the center are some grassy oases and palm- 
studded villages, where water can be reached by shallow wells; around this 
nucleus the sands stretch in every direction for hundreds of miles. Snow falls 
there once in forty years; the nights cool down to 38 degrees Fahrenheit; the 
daily sun burns the face and boils the blood; and the sand-laden air necessitates 
long robes and head-bands to guard flesh and hair. The skies are almost always 
clear, the air “like sparkling wine.”' Along the coasts an occasional torrent of 
rain brings the possibility of civilization: most of all on the western littoral, in 
the Hejaz district with the cities of Mecca and Medina; and southwest in the 
district of Yemen, the home of the ancient kingdoms of Arabia. 

A Babylonian inscription of approximately 2400 B.c. records the defeat of a 
king of Magan by the Babylonian ruler Naram-Sin. Magan was the capital of a 
Minaean kingdom in southwest Arabia; twenty-five of its later kings are known 
from Arabian inscriptions that go back to 800 B.c. An inscription tentatively 


ascribed to 2300 B.c. mentions another Arabian kingdom, Saba, in Yemen; from 
Saba or its North Arabian colonies, it is now agreed, the Queen of Sheba “went 
up” to Solomon about 950 B.c. The Sabaean kings made their capital at Marib, 
fought the usual wars of “defense,” built great irrigation works like the Marib 
dams (whose ruins are still visible), raised gigantic castles and temples, 
subsidized religion handsomely, and used it as an instrument of rule.’ Their 
inscriptions—probably not older than 900 B.c.—are beautifully carved in an 
alphabetical script. The Sabaeans produced the frankincense and myrrh that 
played so prominent a role in Asiatic and Egyptian rituals; they controlled the 
sea trade between India and Egypt, and the south end of the caravan route that 
led through Mecca and Medina to Petra and Jerusalem. About 115 B.c. another 
petty kingdom of southwest Arabia, the Himyarite, conquered Saba, and 
thereafter controlled Arabian trade for several centuries. In 25 B.c. Augustus, 
irked by Arabian control of Egyptian-Indian commerce, sent an army under 
Aelius Gallus to capture Marib; the legions were misled by native guides, were 
decimated by heat and disease, and failed in their mission; but another Roman 
army captured the Arab port of Adana (Aden), and gave control of the Egypt- 
India route to Rome. (Britain repeated this procedure in our time.) 

In the second century before Christ some Himyarites crossed the Red Sea, 
colonized Abyssinia, and gave the indigenous Negro population a Semitic 
culture and considerable Semitic blood." The Abyssinians received Christianity, 
crafts, and arts from Egypt and Byzantium; their merchant vessels sailed as far 
as India and Ceylon; and seven little kingdoms acknowledged the Negus as their 
sovereign.'’ Meanwhile in Arabia many Himyarites followed the lead of their 
king Dhu-Nuwas and accepted Judaism. With a convert’s zeal, Dhu-Nuwas 
persecuted the Christians of southwest Arabia; they called to their coreligionists 
to rescue them; the Abyssinians came, conquered the Himyarite kings (A.D. 522), 
and replaced them with an Abyssinian dynasty. Justinian allied himself with this 
new state; Persia countered by taking up the cause of the deposed Himyarites, 
driving out the Abyssinians, and setting up in Yemen (575) a Persian rule that 
ended some sixty years later with the Moslem conquest of Persia. 

In the north some minor Arab kingdoms flourished briefly. The sheiks of the 
Ghassanid tribe ruled northwestern Arabia and Palmyrene Syria from the third to 
the seventh century as phylarchs, or client kings, of Byzantium. During the same 
period the Lakhmid kings established at Hira, near Babylon, a semi-Persian 
court and culture famous for its music and poetry. Long before Mohammed the 
Arabs had expanded into Syria and Iraq. 


Aside from these petty kingdoms of south and north, and to a large extent 
within them, the political organization of pre-Islamic Arabia was a primitive 
kinship structure of families united in clans and tribes. Tribes were named from 
a supposed common ancestor; so the banu-Ghassan thought themselves the 
“children of Ghassan.” Arabia as a political unit, before Mohammed, existed 
only in the careless nomenclature of the Greeks, who called all the population of 
the peninsula Sarakenoi, Saracens, apparently from the Arabic sharqiyun, 
“Easterners.” Difficulties of communication compelled local or tribal self- 
sufficiency and particularism. The Arab felt no duty or loyalty to any group 
larger than his tribe, but the intensity of his devotion varied inversely as its 
extent; for his tribe he would do with a clear conscience what civilized people do 
only for their country, religion, or “race”—i.e., lie, steal, kill, and die. Each tribe 
or clan was loosely ruled by a sheik chosen by its leaders from a family 
traditionally prominent through wealth or wisdom or war. 

In the villages men coaxed some grains and vegetables from the unwilling 
soil, raised a few cattle, and bred some fine horses; but they found it more 
profitable to cultivate orchards of dates, peaches, apricots, pomegranates, 
lemons, oranges, bananas, and figs; some nursed aromatic plants like 
frankincense, thyme, jasmine, and lavender; some pressed itr or attar from 
highland roses; some cupped trees to draw myrrh or balsam from the trunks. 
Possibly a twelfth of the population lived in cities on or near the west coast. Here 
was a succession of harbors and markets for Red Sea commerce, while farther 
inland lay the great caravan routes to Syria. We hear of Arabian trade with Egypt 
as far back as 2743 B.c.;° probably as ancient was the trade with India. Annual 
fairs called merchants now to one town, now to another; the great annual fair at 
Ukaz, near Mecca, brought together hundreds of merchants, actors, preachers, 
gamblers, poets, and prostitutes. 

Five sixths of the population were nomad Bedouins, herdsmen who moved 
with their flocks from one pastureland to another according to season and the 
winter rains. The Bedouin loved horses, but in the desert the camel was his 
greatest friend. It pitched and rolled with undulant dignity, and made only eight 
miles an hour; but it could go without water five days in summer and twenty-five 
in winter; its udders gave milk, its urine provided hair tonic,'Y its dung could be 
burned for fuel; when it died it made tender meat, and its hair and hide made 
clothing and tents. With such varied sustenance the Bedouin could face the 
desert, as patient and enduring as his camel, as sensitive and spirited as his 
horse. Short and thin, well-knit and strong, he could live day after day on a few 
dates and a little milk; and from dates he made the wine that raised him out of 
the dust into romance. He varied the routine of his life with love and feud, and 


was as quick as a Spaniard (who inherited his blood) to avenge insult and injury, 
not only for himself but for his clan. A good part of his life was spent in tribal 
war; and when he conquered Syria, Persia, Egypt, and Spain, it was but an 
exuberant expansion of his plundering razzias or raids. Certain periods in the 
year he conceded to the “holy truce,” for religious pilgrimage or for trade; 
otherwise, he felt, the desert was his; whoever crossed it, except in that time, or 
without paying him tribute, was an interloper; to rob such trespassers was an 
unusually straightforward form of taxation. He despised the city because it 
meant law and trade; he loved the merciless desert because it left him free. 
Kindly and murderous, generous and avaricious, dishonest and faithful, cautious 
and brave, the Bedouin, however poor, fronted the world with dignity and pride, 
vain of the purity of his inbred blood, and fond of adding his lineage to his name. 

On one point above all he brooked no argument, and that was the 
incomparable beauty of his women. It was a dark, fierce, consuming beauty, 
worth a million odes, but brief with the tragic hasty fading of hot climes. Before 
Mohammed—and after him only slightly less so—the career of the Arab woman 
passed from a moment’s idolatry to a lifetime of drudgery. She might be buried 
at birth if the father so willed;° at best he mourned her coming and hid his face 
from his fellows; somehow his best efforts had failed. Her winsome childhood 
earned a few years of love; but at seven or eight she was married off to any 
youth of the clan whose father would offer the purchase price for the bride. Her 
lover and husband would fight the world to defend her person or honor; some of 
the seeds and fustian of chivalry went with these passionate lovers to Spain. But 
the goddess was also a chattel; she formed part of the estate of her father, her 
husband, or her son, and was bequeathed with it; she was always the servant, 
rarely the comrade, of the man. He demanded many children of her, or rather 
many sons; her duty was to produce warriors. She was, in many cases, but one of 
his many wives. He could dismiss her at any time at will. 

Nevertheless her mysterious charms rivaled battle as a theme and stimulus for 
his verse. The pre-Moslem Arab was usually illiterate, but he loved poetry only 
next to horses, women, and wine. He had no scientists or historians, but he had a 
heady passion for eloquence, for fine and correct speech, and _ intricately 
patterned verse. His language was closely kin to the Hebrew; complex in 
inflexions, rich in vocabulary, precise in differentiations, expressing now every 
nuance of poetry, later every subtlety of philosophy. The Arabs took pride in the 
antiquity and fullness of their language, loved to roll its mellifluous syllables in 
oratorical flourishes on tongue or pen, and listened with tense ecstasy to the 
poets who, in villages and cities, in desert camps or at the fairs, recalled to them, 
in running meters and endless rhymes, the loves and wars of their heroes, tribes, 


or kings. The poet was to the Arabs their historian, genealogist, satirist, moralist, 
newspaper, oracle, call to battle; and when a poet won a prize at one of the many 
poetry contests, his whole tribe felt honored, and rejoiced. Every year, at the 
Ukaz fair, the greatest of these contests was held; almost daily for a month the 
clans competed through their poets; there were no judges but the eagerly or 
scomfully listening multitudes; the winning poems were written down in 
brilliantly illuminated characters, were therefore called the Golden Songs, and 
were preserved like heirlooms in the treasuries of princes and kings. The Arabs 
called them also Muallaqat, or Suspended, because legend said that the prize 
poems, inscribed upon Egyptian silk in letters of gold, were hung on the walls of 
the Kaaba in Mecca. 

Seven such Muallaqat, dating from the sixth century, survive from those pre- 
Islamic days. Their form is the qasida, a narrative ode, in elaborately complex 
meter and rhyme, usually of love or war. In one of them, by the poet Labid, a 
soldier returns from his campaigns to the village and home where he had left his 
wife; he finds his cottage empty, his wife gone off with another man; Labid 
describes the scene with Goldsmith’s tenderness, and with greater eloquence and 
force.° In another the Arab women prod their men to battle: 


Courage! courage! defenders of women! Smite with the edge of your swords! ... We are the 
daughters of the morning star; soft are the carpets we tread beneath our feet; our necks are 
adorned with pearls; our tresses are perfumed with musk. The brave who confront the foe we will 


clasp to our bosoms, but the dastards who flee we will spurn; not for them our embraces!” 


Unabashedly sensual is an ode by Imruw’ |qais: 


Fair too was that other, she the veil-hidden one, howdahed how close, how guarded! Yet did she 
welcome me. 

Passed I twixt her tent-ropes—what though her near-of-kin lay in the dark to slay me, blood- 
shedders all of them. 

Came I at the mid-night, hour when the Pleiades showed as the links of seed-pearls binding the 
sky’s girdle. 

Stealing in, I stood there. She had cast off from her every robe but one robe, all but her night- 
garment. 

Tenderly she scolded: What is this stratagem? Speak, on thine oath, thou mad one. Stark is thy 
lunacy. 

Passed we out together, while she drew after us on our twin track, to hide it, wise, her 
embroideries, 

Fled beyond the campfires. There in security dark in the sand we lay down far from the prying 
eyes. 

By her plaits I wooed her, drew her face near to me, won to her waist how frail-lined, hers of the 
ankle-rings. 

Fair-faced she—no redness—noble of countenance, smooth as of glass her bosom, bare with its 

necklaces. 


‘hus are pearls yet virgin, seen through the dark water, clear in the sea-depths gleaming, pure, 
inaccessible. 

Coyly she withdraws her, shows us a cheek, a lip, she a gazelle of Wujra; .... 

Roe-like her throat slender, white as an ariel’s, sleek to thy lips uplifted—pearls are its ornament. 

On her shoulders fallen thick lie the locks of her, dark as the date-clusters hung from the palm- 
branches.... 

Slim her waist—a well-cord scarce has its slenderness. Smooth are her legs as reed-stems 
stripped at a water-head. 

The morn through she sleepeth, muck-stream in indolence, hardly at noon hath risen, girded her 
day dresses. 

Soft her touch—her fingers fluted as water-worms, sleek as the snakes of Thobya, tooth-sticks of 
Ishali. 

Lighteneth she night’s darkness, ay, as an evening lamp hung for a sign of guidance lone on a 


hermitage.® 


The pre-Islamic poets sang their compositions to musical accompaniment; 
music and poetry were bound into one form. The flute, the lute, the reed pipe or 
oboe, and the tambourine were the favored instruments. Singing girls were often 
invited to amuse male banqueteers; taverns were equipped with them; the 
Ghassanid kings kept a troupe of them to ease the cares of royalty; and when the 
Meccans marched against Mohammed in 624 they took with them a bevy of 
singing girls to warm their campfires and prod them on to war. Even in those 
early “Days of Ignorance,” as Moslems would call the pre-Moslem period, the 
Arab song was a plaintive cantilena that used few words, and carried a note so 
tenaciously along the upper reaches of the scale that a few verses might provide 
libretto for an hour. 

The desert Arab had his own primitive and yet subtle religion. He feared and 
worshiped incalculable deities in stars and moon and the depths of the earth; 
occasionally he importuned the mercy of a punitive sky; but for the most part he 
was so confused by the swarm of spirits (jinn) about him that he despaired of 
appeasing them, accepted a fatalistic resignation, prayed with masculine brevity, 
and shrugged his shoulders over the infinite? He seems to have given scant 
thought to a life after death; sometimes, however, he had his camel tied foodless 
to his grave, so that it might soon follow him to the other world, and save him 
from the social disgrace of going on foot in paradise.'? Now and then he offered 
human sacrifice; and here and there he worshiped sacred stones. 

The center of this stone worship was Mecca. This holy city owed none of its 
growth to climate, for the mountains of bare rock that almost enclosed it ensured 
a summer of intolerable heat; the valley was an arid waste; and in all the town, 
as Mohammed knew it, hardly a garden grew. But its location—halfway down 
the west coast, forty-eight miles from the Red Sea—made it a convenient 
stopping point for the mile-long caravans, sometimes of a thousand camels, that 


carried trade between southern Arabia (and therefore India and Central Africa) 
and Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. The merchants who controlled this trade formed 
joint-stock companies, dominated the fairs at Ukaz, and managed the lucrative 
religious ritual that centered round the Kaaba and its sacred Black Stone. 

Kaaba means a square structure, and is one with our word cube. In the belief 
of orthodox Moslems, the Kaaba was built or rebuilt ten times. The first was 
erected at the dawn of history by angels from heaven; the second by Adam; the 
third by his son Seth; the fourth by Abraham and his son Ishmael by Hagar ... 
the seventh by Qusay, chief of the Quraish tribe; the eighth by the Quraish 
leaders in Mohammed’s lifetime (605); the ninth and tenth by Moslem leaders in 
681 and 696; the tenth is substantially the Kaaba of today. It stands near the 
center of a large porticoed enclosure, the Masjid al-Haram, or Sacred Mosque. It 
is a rectangular stone edifice forty feet long, thirty-five wide, fifty high. In its 
southeast corner, five feet from the ground, just right for kissing, is embedded 
the Black Stone, of dark red material, oval in shape, some seven inches in 
diameter. Many of its worshipers believe that this stone was sent down from 
heaven—and perhaps it was a meteorite; most of them believe that it has been a 
part of the Kaaba since Abraham. Moslem scholars interpret it as symbolizing 
that part of Abraham’s progeny (Ishmael and his offspring) which, rejected by 
Israel, became, they think, the founders of the Quraish tribe; they apply to it a 
passage from Psalm cxviii, 22-3: “The stone which the builders rejected is 
become the head of the corner; this is Yahveh’s doing”; and another from 
Matthew xxi, 42-3, in which Jesus, having quoted these strange words, adds: 
“Therefore the Kingdom of God shall be taken away from you, and shall be 
given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof’—though the virile Moslems 
would hardly claim to have fulfilled the ethics of Christ. 

Within the Kaaba, in pre-Moslem days, were several idols representing gods. 
One was called Allah, and was probably the tribal god of the Quraish; three 
others were Allah’s daughters—al-Uzza, al-Lat, and Manah. We may judge the 
antiquity of this Arab pantheon from the mention of Al-il-Lat (al-Lat) by 
Herodotus as a major Arabian deity.'' The Quraish paved the way for 
monotheism by worshiping Allah as chief god; He was presented to the Meccans 
as the Lord of their soil, to Whom they must pay a tithe of their crops and the 
first-born of their herds. The Quraish, as alleged descendants of Abraham and 
Ishmael, appointed the priests and guardians of the shrine, and managed its 
revenues. An aristocratic minority of the tribe, as descendants of Qusay, 
controlled the civil government of Mecca. 

At the beginning of the sixth century the Quraish were divided into two 
factions: one led by the rich merchant and philanthropist Hashim; the other by 


Hashim’s jealous nephew Umayya; this bitter rivalry would determine much 
history. When Hashim died he was succeeded as one of Mecca’s chiefs by his 
son or younger brother Abd al-Muttalib. In 568 the latter’s son Abdallah married 
Amina, also a descendant of Qusay. Abdallah remained with his bride three 
days, set out on a mercantile expedition, and died at Medina on the way back. 
Two months later (569) Amina was delivered of the most important figure in 
medieval history. 


Il. MOHAMMED IN MECCA: 569-622” 


His ancestry was distinguished, his patrimony modest: Abdallah had left him 
five camels, a flock of goats, a house, and a slave who nursed him in his infancy. 
His name, meaning “highly praised,” lent itself well to certain Biblical passages 
as predicting his advent. His mother died when he was six; he was taken over by 
his grandfather, then seventy-six, and later by his uncle Abu Talib. They gave 
him affection and care, but no one seems to have bothered to teach him how to 
read or write;'* this feeble accomplishment was held in low repute by the Arabs 
of the time; only seventeen men of the Quraish tribe condescended to it.’ 
Mohammed was never known to write anything himself; he used an amanuensis. 
His apparent illiteracy did not prevent him from composing the most famous and 
eloquent book in the Arabic tongue, and from acquiring such understanding of 
the management of men as seldom comes to highly educated persons. 

Of his youth we know almost nothing, though fables about it have filled ten 
thousand volumes. At the age of twelve, says a tradition, he was taken by Abu 
Talib on a caravan to Bostra in Syria; perhaps on that journey he picked up some 
Jewish and Christian lore. Another tradition pictures him, a few years later, as 
going to Bostra on mercantile business for the rich widow Khadija. Then 
suddenly we find him, aged twenty-five, marrying her, aged forty and the mother 
of several children. Until her death twenty-six years later Mohammed lived with 
Khadija in a monogamous condition highly unusual for a Moslem of means, but 
perhaps natural in their recipient. She bore him some daughters, of whom the 
most famous was Fatima, and two sons who died in infancy. He consoled his 
grief by adopting Ali, the orphan son of Abu Talib. Khadija was a good woman, 
a good wife, a good merchant; she remained loyal to Mohammed through all his 
spiritual vicissitudes; and amid all his wives he remembered her as the best. 

Ali, who married Fatima, fondly describes his adoptive father at forty-five as 


of middle stature, neither tall nor short. His complexion was rosy white; his eyes black; his hair, 
thick, brilliant, and beautiful, fell to his shoulders. His profuse beard fell to his breast.... There 
was such sweetness in his visage that no one, once in his presence, could leave him. If I 


hungered, a single look at the Prophet’s face dispelled the hunger. Before him all forgot their 
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griefs and pains. 
He was a man of dignity, and seldom laughed; he kept his keen sense of humor 
under control, knowing its hazards for public men. Of a delicate constitution, he 
was nervous, impressionable, given to melancholy pensiveness. In moments of 
excitement or anger his facial veins would swell alarmingly; but he knew when 
to abate his passion, and could readily forgive a disarmed and repentant foe. 

There were many Christians in Arabia, some in Mecca; with at least one of 
these Mohammed became intimate—Khadija’s cousin Waraqah ibn Nawfal, 
“who knew the Scriptures of the Hebrews and the Christians.”’? Mohammed 
frequently visited Medina, where his father had died; there he may have met 
some of the Jews who formed a large part of the population. Many a page of the 
Koran proves that he learned to admire the morals of the Christians, the 
monotheism of the Jews, and the strong support given to Christianity and 
Judaism by the possession of Scriptures believed to be a revelation from God. 
Compared with these faiths the polytheistic idolatry, loose morality, tribal 
warfare, and political disunity of Arabia may have seemed to him shamefully 
primitive. He felt the need of a new religion—perhaps of one that would unify 
all these factious groups into a virile and healthy nation; a religion that would 
give them a morality not earth-bound to the Bedouin law of violence and 
revenge, but based upon commandments of divine origin and therefore of 
indisputable force. Others may have had similar thoughts; we hear of several 
“prophets” arising in Arabia about the beginning of the seventh century.'° Many 
Arabs had been influenced by the Messianic expectations of the Jews; they, too, 
eagerly awaited a messenger from God. One Arab sect, the Hanifs, already 
rejected the heathen idolatry of the Kaaba, and preached a universal God, of 
whom all mankind should be willing slaves.'’ Like every successful preacher, 
Mohammed gave voice and form to the need and longing of his time. 

As he approached forty he became more and more absorbed in religion. 
During the holy month of Ramadan he would withdraw, sometimes with his 
family, to a cave at the foot of Mt. Hira, three miles from Mecca, and spend 
many days and nights in fasting, meditation, and prayer. One night in the year 
610, as he was alone in the cave, the pivotal experience of all Mohammedan 
history came to him. According to a tradition reported by his chief biographer, 
Muhammad ibn Ishaq, Mohammed related the event as follows: 


Whilst I was asleep, with a coverlet of silk brocade whereon was some writing, the angel 
Gabriel appeared to me and said, “Read!” I said, “I do not read.” He pressed me with the 
coverlets so tightly that methought ’twas death. Then he let me go, and said, “Read!” ... So I read 
aloud, and he departed from me at last. And I awoke from my sleep, and it was as though these 
words were written on my heart. I went forth until, when I was midway on the mountain, I heard 
a voice from heaven saying, “O Mohammed! thou art the messenger of Allah, and I am Gabriel.” 
I raised my head toward heaven to see, and lo, Gabriel in the form of a man, with feet set evenly 
on the rim of the sky, saying, “O Mohammed! thou art the messenger of Allah, and I am 


Gabriel.”!8 


Returning to Khadija, he informed her of the visions. We are told that she 
accepted them as a true revelation from heaven, and encouraged him to 
announce his mission. 

Thereafter he had many similar visions. Often, when they came, he fell to the 
ground in a convulsion or swoon; perspiration covered his brow; even the camel 
on which he was sitting felt the excitement, and moved fitfully.‘? Mohammed 
later attributed his gray hairs to these experiences. When pressed to describe the 
process of revelation, he answered that the entire text of the Koran existed in 
heaven,”° and that one fragment at a time was communicated to him, usually by 
Gabriel.*’ Asked how he could remember these divine discourses, he explained 
that the archangel made him repeat every word.** Others who were near the 
Prophet at the time neither saw nor heard the angel.” Possibly his convulsions 
were epileptic seizures; they were sometimes accompanied by a sound reported 
by him as like the ringing of a bell**—a frequent occurrence in epileptic fits. But 
we hear of no tongue-biting, no loss of prehensile strength, such as usually 
occurs in epilepsy; nor does Mohammed’s history show that degeneration of 
brain power which epilepsy generally brings; on the contrary, he advanced in 
clarity of thought and in confident leadership and power until his sixtieth year.*° 
The evidence is inconclusive; at least it has not sufficed to convince any 
orthodox Mohammedan. 

During the next four years Mohammed more and more openly announced 
himself as the prophet of Allah, divinely commissioned to lead the Arab people 
to a new morality and a monotheistic faith. Difficulties were many. New ideas 
are welcomed only if promising early material advantage; and Mohammed lived 
in a mercantile, skeptical community, which derived some of its revenues from 
pilgrims coming to worship the Kaaba’s many gods. Against this handicap he 
made some progress by offering to believers an escape from a threatened hell 
into a joyous and tangible paradise. He opened his house to all who would hear 
him—rich and poor and slaves, Arabs and Christians and Jews; and _ his 
impassioned eloquence moved a few to belief. His first convert was his aging 
wife; the second his cousin Ali; the third his servant Zaid, whom he had bought 


as a Slave and had immediately freed; the fourth was his kinsman Abu Bekr, a 
man of high standing among the Quraish. Abu Bekr brought to the new faith five 
other Meccan leaders; he and these became the Prophet’s six “Companions,” 
whose memories of him would later constitute the most revered traditions of 
Islam. Mohammed went often to the Kaaba, accosted pilgrims, and preached the 
one god. The Quraish heard him at first with smiling patience, called him a half- 
wit, and proposed to send him, at their own expense, to a physician who might 
cure him of his madness.*° But when he attacked the Kaaba worship as idolatry 
they rose to the protection of their income, and would have done him injury had 
not his uncle Abu Talib shielded him. Abu Talib would have none of the new 
faith, but his very fidelity to old ways required him to defend any member of his 
clan. 

Fear of a blood feud deterred the Quraish from using violence upon 
Mohammed or his freemen followers. Upon converted slaves, however, they 
might employ dissuasive measures without offending tribal law. Several of these 
were jailed; some were exposed for hours, without head covering or drink, to the 
glare of the sun. Abu Bekr had by years of commerce saved 40,000 pieces of 
silver; now he used 35,000 to buy the freedom of as many converted slaves as he 
could; and Mohammed eased the situation by ruling that recantation under 
duress was forgivable. The Quraish were more disturbed by Mohammed’s 
welcome to slaves than by his religious creed.*’ Persecution of the poorer 
converts continued, and with such severity that the Prophet permitted or advised 
their emigration to Abyssinia. The refugees were well received there by the 
Christian king (615). 

A year later an event occurred which was almost as significant for 
Mohammedanism as the conversion of Paul had been for Christianity. Omar ibn 
al-Khattab, hitherto a most violent opponent, was won over to the new creed. He 
was a man of great physical strength, social power, and moral courage. His 
allegiance brought timely confidence to the harassed believers, and new 
adherents to the cause. Instead of hiding their worship in private homes they now 
preached it boldly in the streets. The defenders of the Kaaba gods formed a 
league pledged to renounce all intercourse with members of the Hashimite clan 
who still felt obligated to shield Mohammed. To avert conflict, many 
Hashimites, including Mohammed and his family, withdrew to a secluded 
quarter of Mecca, where Abu Talib could provide protection (615). For over two 
years this separation of the clans continued, until some members of the Quraish, 
relenting, invited the Hashimites to return to their deserted homes, and pledged 
them peace. 


The little group of converts rejoiced, but the year 619 brought triple 
misfortune to Mohammed. Khadija, his most loyal supporter, and Abu Talib, his 
protector, died. Feeling insecure in Mecca, and discouraged by the slow increase 
of his followers there, Mohammed moved to Taif (620), a pleasant town sixty 
miles east. But Taif rejected him. Its leaders did not care to offend the merchant 
aristocracy of Mecca; its populace, horrified by any religious innovation, hooted 
him through the streets, and pelted him with stones until blood flowed from his 
legs. Back in Mecca, he married the widow Sauda, and betrothed himself, aged 
fifty, to Aisha, the pretty and petulant seven-year-old daughter of Abu Bekr. 

Meanwhile his visions continued. One night, it seemed to him, he was 
miraculously transported in his sleep to Jerusalem; there a winged horse, Buraq, 
awaited him at the Wailing Wall of the Jewish Temple ruins, flew him to 
heaven, and back again; and by another miracle the Prophet found himself, the 
next morning, safe in his Mecca bed. The legend of this flight made Jerusalem a 
third holy city for Islam. 

In the year 620 Mohammed preached to merchants who had come from 
Medina on pilgrimage to the Kaaba; they heard him with some acceptance, for 
the doctrine of monotheism, a divine messenger, and the Last Judgment were 
familiar to them from the creed of the Medina Jews. Returning to their city, 
some of them expounded the new gospel to their friends; several Jews, seeing 
little difference between Mohammed’s teaching and their own, gave it a tentative 
welcome; and in 622 some seventy-three citizens of Medina came privately to 
Mohammed and invited him to make Medina his home. He asked would they 
protect him as faithfully as their own families; they vowed they would, but asked 
what reward they would receive should they be killed in the process. He 
answered, paradise.” 

About this time Abu Sufyan, grandson of Umayya, became the head of the 
Meccan Quraish. Having been brought up in an odor of hatred for all 
descendants of Hashim, he renewed the persecution of Mohammed’s followers. 
Possibly he had heard that the Prophet was meditating flight, and feared that 
Mohammed, once established in Medina, might stir it to war against Mecca and 
the Kaaba cult. At his urging, the Quraish commissioned some of their number 
to apprehend Mohammed, perhaps to kill him. Apprised of the plot, Mohammed 
fled with Abu Bekr to the cave of Thaur, a league distant. The Quraish 
emissaries sought them for three days, but failed to find them. The children of 
Abu Bekr brought camels, and the two men rode northward through the night, 
and through many days for 200 miles, until, on September 24, 622, they arrived 
at Medina. Two hundred Meccan adherents had preceded them in the guise of 
departing pilgrims, and stood at the city’s gates, with the Medina converts, to 


welcome the Prophet. Seventeen years later the Caliph Omar designated the first 
day—July 16, 622—of the Arabian year in which this Hegira (hijra—flight) 
took place as the official beginning of the Mohammedan era. 


III. MOHAMMED IN MEDINA: 622—30 


The city hitherto called Yathrib, later renamed Medinat al-Nabi or “City of 
the Prophet,” was situated on the western edge of the central Arabian plateau. 
Compared with Mecca it was a climatic Eden, with hundreds of gardens, palm 
groves, and farms. As Mohammed rode into the town one group after another 
called to him, “Alight here, O Prophet! ... Abide with us!”—and with Arab 
persistence some caught the halter of his camel to detain him. His answer was 
perfect diplomacy: “The choice lies with the camel; let him advance freely”;*° 
the advice quieted jealousy, and hallowed his new residence as chosen by God. 
Where his camel stopped, Mohammed built a mosque and two adjoining homes 
—one for Sauda, one for Aisha; later he added new apartments as he took new 
wives. 

In leaving Mecca he had snapped many kinship ties; now he tried to replace 
bonds of blood with those of religious brotherhood in a theocratic state. To 
mitigate the jealousy already rampant between the Refugees (Muhajirin) from 
Mecca and the Helpers (Ansar) or converts in Medina, he coupled each member 
of the one group with a member of the other in adoptive brotherhood, and called 
both groups to worship in sacred union in the mosque. In the first ceremony held 
there he mounted the pulpit and cried in a loud voice, “Allah is most great!” The 
assembly burst forth in the same proclamation. Then, still standing with his back 
to the congregation, he bowed in prayer. He descended the pulpit backward, and 
at its foot he prostrated himself thrice, while continuing to pray. In these 
prostrations were symbolized that submission of the soul to Allah which gave to 
the new faith its name Islam—‘“to surrender,” “to make peace”—and to its 
adherents the kindred name of Muslimin or Moslems—“the surrendering ones,” 
“those who have made their peace with God.” Turning then to the assembly, 
Mohammed bade it observe this ritual to the end of time; and to this day it is the 
form of prayer that Moslems follow, whether at the mosque, or traveling in the 
desert, or mosqueless in alien lands. A sermon completed the ceremony, often 
announcing, in Mohammed’s case, a new revelation, and directing the actions 
and policies of the week. 

For the authority of the Prophet was creating a civic rule for Medina; and 
more and more he was compelled to address his time and inspirations to the 


practical problems of social organization, daily morals, even to intertribal 
diplomacy and war. As in Judaism, no distinction was made between secular and 
religious affairs; all alike came under religious jurisdiction; he was both Caesar 
and Christ. But not all Medinites accepted his authority. A majority of the Arabs 
stood aside as “the Disaffected,” viewed the new creed and its ritual skeptically, 
and wondered whether Mohammed was destroying their traditions and liberties, 
and involving them in war. Most of the Medina Jews clung to their own faith, 
and continued to trade with the Meccan Quraish. Mohammed drew up with these 
Jews a subtle concordat: 


The Jews who attach themselves to our commonwealth shall be protected from all insults and 
vexations; they shall have an equal right with our own people to our assistance and good offices; 
they ... shall form with the Moslems one composite nation; they shall practice their religion as 
freely as the Moslems.... They shall join the Moslems in defending Yathrib against all 
enemies.... All future disputes between those who accept this charter shall be referred, under 


God, to the Prophet.?? 


This agreement was soon accepted by all the Jewish tribes of Medina and the 
surrounding country: the Banu-Nadhir, the Banu-Kuraiza, the Banu-Kainuka.... 
The immigration of two hundred Meccan families created a food shortage in 
Medina. Mohammed solved the problem as starving people do—by taking food 
where it could be had. In commissioning his lieutenants to raid the caravans that 
passed Medina, he was adopting the morals of most Arab tribes in his time. 
When the raids succeeded, four fifths of the spoils went to the raiders, one fifth 
to the Prophet for religious and charitable uses; the share of a slain raider went to 
his widow, and he himself at once entered paradise. So encouraged, raids and 
raiders multiplied, while the merchants of Mecca, whose economic life depended 
on the security of the caravans, plotted revenge. One raid scandalized Medina as 
well as Mecca, for it took place—and killed a man—on the last day of Rajab, 
one of the sacred months when Arab morality laid a moratorium on violence. In 
623 Mohammed himself organized a band of 300 armed men to waylay a rich 
caravan coming from Syria to Mecca. Abu Sufyan, who commanded the 
caravan, got wind of the plan, changed his route, and sent to Mecca for help. The 
Quraish came 900 strong. The miniature armies met at the Wadi”! Bedr, twenty 
miles south of Medina. If Mohammed had been defeated his career might have 
ended there and then. He personally led his men to victory, ascribed it to Allah 
as a miracle confirming his leadership, and returned to Medina with rich booty 
and many prisoners (January, 624). Some of these, who had been especially 
active in the persecution at Mecca, were put to death; the rest were freed for 
lucrative ransoms.*' But Abu Sufyan survived, and promised revenge. “Weep not 


for your slain,” he told mourning relatives in Mecca, “and let no bard bewail 
their fate.... Haply the turn may come, and ye may obtain vengeance. As for me, 
I will touch no oil, neither approach my wife, until I shall have gone forth again 
to fight Mohammed.” 

Strengthened by victory, Mohammed used the customary morality of war. 
Asma, a Medinese poetess, having attacked him in her rhymes, Omeir, a blind 
Moslem, made his way into her room, and plunged his sword so fervently into 
the sleeping woman’s breast that it affixed her to the couch. In the mosque the 
next morning Mohammed asked Omeir, “Hast thou slain Asma?” “Yes,” 
answered Omeir, “is there cause for apprehension?” “None,” said the Prophet; “a 
couple of goats will hardly knock their heads together for it.”*’ Afak, a 
centenarian convert to Judaism, composed a satire on the Prophet, and was slain 
as he slept in his courtyard.** A third Medinese poet, Kab ibn al-Ashraf, son of a 
Jewess, abandoned Islam when Mohammed turned against the Jews; he wrote 
verses prodding the Quraish to avenge their defeat, and enraged the Moslems by 
addressing love sonnets to their wives in premature troubadour style. “Who will 
ease me of this man?” asked Mohammed. That evening the poet’s severed head 
was laid at the Prophet’s feet.*° In the Moslem view these executions were a 
legitimate defense against treason; Mohammed was the head of a state, and had 
full authority to condemn.” 

The Jews of Medina no longer liked this warlike faith, which had once 
seemed so flatteringly kindred to their own. They laughed at Mohammed’s 
interpretations of their Scriptures, and his claim to be the Messiah promised by 
their prophets. He retaliated with revelations in which Allah charged the Jews 
with corrupting the Scriptures, killing the prophets, and rejecting the Messiah. 
Originally he had made Jerusalem the qibla—the point toward which Moslems 
should turn in prayer; in 624 he changed this to Mecca and the Kaaba. The Jews 
accused him of returning to idolatry. About this time a Moslem girl visited the 
market of the Banu-Kainuka Jews in Medina; as she sat in a goldsmith’s shop a 
mischievous Jew pinned her skirt behind her to her upper dress. When she arose 
she cried out in shame at her exposure. A Moslem slew the offending Jew, 
whose brothers then slew the Moslem. Mohammed marshaled his followers, 
blockaded the Banu-Kainuka Jews in their quarter for fifteen days, accepted their 
surrender, and bade them, 700 in number, depart from Medina, and leave all 
their possessions behind. 

We must admire the restraint of Abu Sufyan, who, after his unnatural vow, 
waited a year before going forth to battle Mohammed again. Early in 625 he led 
an army of 3000 men to the hill of Ohod, three miles north of Medina. Fifteen 
women, including Abu Sufyan’s wives, accompanied the army, and stirred it to 


fervor with wild songs of sorrow and revenge. Mohammed could muster only a 
thousand warriors. The Moslems were routed; Mohammed fought bravely, 
received many wounds, and was carried half unconscious from the field. Abu 
Sufyan’s chief wife Hind, whose father, uncle, and brother had been slain at 
Bedr, chewed the liver of the fallen Hamza—who had slain her father—and 
made anklets and bracelets for herself from Hamza’s skin and nails.*” Thinking 
Mohammed safely dead, Abu Sufyan returned in triumph to Mecca. Six months 
later the Prophet was sufficiently recovered to attack the Banu-Nadhir Jews, 
charging them with helping the Quraish and plotting against his life. After three 
weeks’ siege they were allowed to emigrate, each family taking with it as much 
as a camel could carry. Mohammed appropriated some of their rich date 
orchards for the support of his household, and distributed the remainder among 
the Refugees.*® He considered himself at war with Mecca, and felt justified in 
removing hostile groups from his flanks. 

In 626 Abu Sufyan and the Quraish resumed the offensive, this time with 
10,000 men, and with material aid from the Banu-Kuraiza Jews. Unable to meet 
such a force in battle, Mohammed defended Medina by having a trench dug 
around it. The Quraish laid siege for twenty days; then, disheartened by wind 
and rain, they returned to their homes. Mohammed at once led 3000 men against 
the Banu-Kuraiza Jews. On surrendering, they were given a choice of Islam or 
death. They chose death. Their 600 fighting men were slain and buried in the 
market place of Medina; their women and children were sold into slavery. 

The Prophet had by this time become an able general. During his ten years in 
Medina he planned sixty-five campaigns and raids, and personally led twenty- 
seven. But he was also a diplomat, and knew when war should be continued by 
means of peace. He shared the longings of the Refugees to see their Meccan 
homes and families, and of both Refugees and Helpers to visit again the Kaaba 
that had in their youth been the hearth of their piety. As the first apostles thought 
of Christianity as a form and reform of Judaism, so the Moslems thought of 
Mohammedanism as a change and development of the ancient Meccan ritual. In 
628 Mohammed sent the Quraish an offer of peace, pledging the safety of their 
caravans in return for permission to fulfill the rites of the annual pilgrimage. The 
Quraish replied that a year of peace must precede this consent. Mohammed 
shocked his followers by agreeing; a ten years’ truce was signed; and the 
Prophet consoled his raiders by attacking and plundering the Khaibar Jews in 
their settlement six days’ journey northeast of Medina. The Jews defended 
themselves as well as they could; ninety-three of them died in the attempt; the 
rest at last surrendered. They were allowed to remain and cultivate the soil, but 
on condition of yielding all their property, and half their future produce, to the 


conqueror. All the survivors were spared except Kinana, their chieftain, and his 
cousin, who were beheaded for hiding some of their wealth. Safiya, a seventeen- 
year-old Jewish damsel, betrothed to Kinana, was taken by Mohammed as an 
added wife.”° 

In 629 the Medina Moslems, to the number of 2000, entered Mecca 
peacefully; and while the Quraish, to avoid mutual irritations, retired to the hills, 
Mohammed and his followers made seven circuits of the Kaaba. The Prophet 
touched the Black Stone reverently with his staff, but led the Moslems in 
shouting, “There is no god but Allah alone!” Meccans were impressed by the 
orderly behavior and patriotic piety of the exiles; several influential Quraish, 
including the future generals Khalid and Amr, adopted the new faith; and some 
tribes in the neighboring desert offered Mohammed the pledge of their belief for 
the support of his arms. When he returned to Medina he calculated that he was 
now strong enough to take Mecca by force. 

The ten years’ truce had eight years to run; but Mohammed alleged that a 
tribe allied with the Quraish had attacked a Moslem tribe, and thereby voided the 
truce (630). He gathered 10,000 men, and marched to Mecca. Abu Sufyan, 
perceiving the strength of Mohammed’s forces, allowed him to enter unopposed. 
Mohammed responded handsomely by declaring a general amnesty for all but 
two or three of his enemies. He destroyed the idols in and around the Kaaba, but 
spared the Black Stone, and sanctioned the kissing of it. He proclaimed Mecca 
the Holy City of Islam, and decreed that no unbeliever should ever be allowed to 
set foot on its sacred soil. The Quraish abandoned direct opposition; and the 
buffeted preacher who had fled from Mecca eight years before was now master 
of all its life. 


IV. MOHAMMED VICTORIOUS: 630—2 


His two remaining years—spent mostly at Medina—were a continuing 
triumph. After some minor rebellions all Arabia submitted to his authority and 
creed. The most famous Arabian poet of the time, Kab ibn Zuhair, who had 
written a diatribe against him, came in person to Medina, surrendered himself to 
Mohammed, proclaimed himself a convert, received pardon, and composed so 
eloquent a poem in honor of the Prophet that Mohammed bestowed his mantle 
upon him.’" In return for a moderate tribute the Christians of Arabia were taken 
under Mohammed’s protection, and enjoyed full liberty of worship, but they 
were forbidden to charge interest on loans.*' We are told that he sent envoys to 
the Greek emperor, the Persian king, and the rulers of Hira and Ghassan, inviting 


them to accept the new faith; apparently there was no reply. He observed with 
philosophic resignation the mutual destruction in which Persia and Byzantium 
were engaged; but he does not seem to have entertained any thought of 
extending his power outside of Arabia. 

His days were filled with the chores of government. He gave himself 
conscientiously to details of legislation, judgment, and civil, religious, and 
military organization. One of his least inspired acts was his regulation of the 
calendar. This had consisted among the Arabs, as among the Jews, of twelve 
lunar months, with an intercalary month every three years to renew concord with 
the sun. Mohammed ruled that the Moslem year should always consist of twelve 
lunar months, of alternately thirty and twenty-nine days; as a result the Moslem 
calendar lost all harmony with the seasons, and gained a year upon the Gregorian 
calendar every thirty-two and a half years. The Prophet was not a scientific 
legislator; he drew up no code or digest, had no system; he issued edicts 
according to the occasion; if contradictions developed he smoothed them with 
new revelations that sternly superseded the old.“? Even his most prosaic 
directives might be presented as revelations from Allah. Harassed by the 
necessity of adapting this lofty method to mundane affairs, his style lost 
something of its former eloquence and poetry; but perhaps he felt that this was 
small price to pay for having all his legislation bear the awesome stamp of deity. 
At the same time he could be charmingly modest. More than once he admitted 
his ignorance. He protested against being taken for more than a fallible and 
mortal man.** He claimed no power to predict the future or to perform miracles. 
However, he was not above using the method of revelation for very human and 
personal ends, as when a special message from Allah“ sanctioned his desire to 
marry the pretty wife of Zaid, his adopted son. 

His ten wives and two concubines have been a source of marvel, merriment, 
and envy to the Western world. We must continually remind ourselves that the 
high death rate of the male among the ancient and early medieval Semites lent to 
polygamy, in Semitic eyes, the aspect of a biological necessity, almost a moral 
obligation. Mohammed took polygamy for granted, and indulged himself in 
marriage with a clear conscience and no morbid sensuality. Aisha, in a tradition 
of uncertain authority, quoted him as saying that the three most precious things 
in this world are women, fragrant odors, and prayers.*? Some of his marriages 
were acts of kindness to the destitute widows of followers or friends, as in the 
case of Omar’s daughter Hafsa; some were diplomatic marriages, as in the case 
of Hafsa—to bind Omar to him—and the daughter of Abu Sufyan—to win an 
enemy. Some may have been due to a perpetually frustrated hope for a son. All 
his wives after Khadija were barren, which subjected the Prophet to much 


raillery. Of the children borne to him by Khadija only one survived him— 
Fatima. Mary, a Coptic slave presented to him by the Negus of Abyssinia, 
rejoiced him, in the last year of his life, with a son; but Ibrahim died after fifteen 
months. 

His crowded harem troubled him with quarrels, jealousies, and demands for 
pin money.“ He refused to indulge the extravagance of his wives, but he 
promised them paradise; and for a time he dutifully spent a night with each of 
them in rotation; the master of Arabia had no apartment of his own.*’ The 
alluring and vivacious Aisha, however, won so many attentions out of her turn 
that the other wives rebelled, until the matter was settled by a special revelation: 


Thou canst defer whom thou wilt of them, and receive of them whom thou wilt; and whomsoever 


thou desirest of those whom thou hast set aside, it is no sin for thee; that is better, that they may 
48 


be comforted and not grieve, and may all be pleased with what thou givest them. 

Women and power were his only indulgence; for the rest he was a man of 
unassuming simplicity. The apartments in which he successively dwelt were 
cottages of unburnt brick, twelve or fourteen feet square, eight feet high, and 
thatched with palm branches; the door was a screen of goat or camel hair; the 
furniture was a mattress and pillows spread upon the floor.*” He was often seen 
mending his clothes or shoes, kindling the fire, sweeping the floor, milking the 
family goat in his yard, or shopping for provisions in the market.°° He ate with 
his fingers, and licked them thriftily after each meal.°' His staple foods were 
dates and barley bread; milk and honey were occasional luxuries;* and he 
obeyed his own interdiction of wine. Courteous to the great, affable to the 
humble, dignified to the presumptuous, indulgent to his aides, kindly to all but 
his foes—so his friends and followers describe him.°*? He visited the sick, and 
joined any funeral procession that he met. He put on none of the pomp of power, 
rejected any special mark of reverence, accepted the invitation of a slave to 
dinner, and asked no service of a slave that he had time and strength to do for 
himself.°* Despite all the booty and revenue that came to him, he spent little 
upon his family, less upon himself, much in charity.” 

But, like all men, he was vain. He gave considerable time to his personal 
appearance—perfumed his body, painted his eyes, dyed his hair, and wore a ring 
inscribed “Mohammed the Messenger of Allah”;°° perhaps this was for signing 
documents. His voice was hypnotically musical. His senses were painfully keen; 
he could not bear evil odors, jangling bells, or loud talk. “Be modest in thy 
bearing,” he taught, “and subdue thy voice. Lo, the harshest of all voices is that 
of the ass.”°’ He was nervous and restless, subject to occasional melancholy, 


then suddenly talkative and gay. He had a sly humor. To Abu Horairah, who 
visited him with consuming frequency, he suggested: “O Abu Horairah! let me 
alone every other day, that so affection may increase.”°® He was an unscrupulous 
watrior, and a just judge. He could be cruel and treacherous, but his acts of 
mercy were numberless. He stopped many barbarous superstitions, such as 
blinding part of a herd to propitiate the evil eye, or tying a dead man’s camel to 
his grave.°’ His friends loved him to idolatry. His followers collected his spittle, 
or his cut hair, or the water in which he had washed his hands, expecting from 
these objects magic cures for their infirmities.” 

His own health and energy had borne up well through all the tasks of love and 
war. But at the age of fifty-nine he began to fail. A year previously, he thought, 
the people of Khaibar had served him poisonous meat; since then he had been 
subject to strange fevers and spells; in the dead of night, Aisha reported, he 
would steal from the house, visit a graveyard, ask forgiveness of the dead, pray 
aloud for them, and congratulate them on being dead. Now, in his sixty-third 
year, these fevers became more exhausting. One night Aisha complained of a 
headache. He complained of one also, and asked playfully would she not prefer 
to die first, and have the advantage of being buried by the Prophet of Allah—to 
which she replied, with her customary tartness, that he would doubtless, on 
returning from her grave, install a fresh bride in her place.®' For fourteen days 
thereafter the fever came and went. Three days before his death he rose from his 
sickbed, walked into the mosque, saw Abu Bekr leading the prayers in his stead, 
and humbly sat beside him during the ceremony. On June 7, 632, after a long 
agony, he passed away, his head on Aisha’s breast. 

If we judge greatness by influence, he was one of the giants of history. He 
undertook to raise the spiritual and moral level of a people harassed into 
barbarism by heat and foodless wastes, and he succeeded more completely than 
any other reformer; seldom has any man so fully realized his dream. He 
accomplished his purpose through religion not only because he himself was 
religious, but because no other medium could have moved the Arabs of his time; 
he appealed to their imagination, their fears and hopes, and spoke in terms that 
they could understand. When he began, Arabia was a desert flotsam of idolatrous 
tribes; when he died it was a nation. He restrained fanaticism and superstition, 
but he used them. Upon Judaism, Zoroastrianism, and his native creed he built a 
religion simple and clear and strong, and a morality of ruthless courage and 
racial pride, which in a generation marched to a hundred victories, in a century 
to empire, and remains to this day a virile force through half the world. 


I The rediscovery of Arabia by modern Europeans illustrates the internationalism of science in the 
nineteenth century. It began in 1761-4, when Carsten Niebuhr traveled through the peninsula under the 
auspices of the Danish government; his published account (1772) was the first comprehensive description 
of Arabia. In 1807 Domingo Badia y Leblich, a Spaniard disguised as a Moor, visited Mecca, and gave the 
first accurate account of the pilgrimage ritual. In 1814-15 Johann Ludwig Burckhardt (1784-1817), a Swiss 
disguised as a Moslem, spent several months in Mecca and Medina; his learned reports were corroborated 
by later travelers. In 1853 Richard Burton, an Englishman dressed as an Afghan pilgrim, visited Medina and 
Mecca, and described his perilous journey in two absorbing volumes. In 1869-70 J. Halévy, a French Jew, 
explored the sites, and recorded the rock inscriptions, of the ancient Minaean, Sabaean, and Himyarite 
kingdoms. In 1875 Charles Montagu Doughty, an Englishman, traveled from Damascus in the pilgrimage 
caravan, and recorded his vicissitudes in Arabia Deserta (1888), one of the peaks of English prose. In 
1882-8 E. Glaser, an Austrian, in three arduous expeditions, copied 1032 inscriptions, which are now our 
chief source for the history of pre-Islamic Arabia. 


II The term Semitic is due to the legendary derivation of the peoples so called from Shem, son of Noah 
(Gen. x, 1). No clear definition of Semite can be given. In general the populations of Syria, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, and Arabia, and the Arab populations of Africa, may be called Semitic in the sense that they 
use Semitic languages; the ancient peoples of Asia Minor, Armenia, and the Caucasus, and the peoples of 
Persia, North India, most of Europe, and all of the Europeanized Americas may be called “Indo-European” 
as using Indo-Germanic tongues. 


III Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Everyman Library edition, IV, 322. It was one of the 
major achievements of Gibbon that he recognized the importance of Islam in medieval history, and 
recorded its political career with remarkable erudition, accuracy, and eloquence. 


IV The nomad women, says Doughty, “wash their babies in camel urine, and think thus to help them from 
insects; ... and in this water both men and women comb their long hair.”* 


V Preferable spellings of Mohammed and Koran would be Muhammad and Qur’dn; but it would be 
pedantry to insist upon them. 


VI A river bed or valley usually dry in summer. 


VII It was later sold to Muawiyah for 40,000 dirhems ($3200), is still preserved by the Ottoman Turks, and 
is sometimes used as a national standard.” 


CHAPTER IX 
The Koran 


I. FORM 


‘THE word qur’Gn means a reading or discourse, and is applied by Moslems to 
the whole, or to any section, of their sacred scriptures. Like the Jewish-Christian 
Bible, the Koran is an accumulation, and orthodoxy claims it to be in every 
syllable inspired by God. Unlike the Bible, it is proximately the work of one 
man, and is therefore without question the most influential book ever produced 
by a single hand. At various times in the last twenty-three years of his life 
Mohammed dictated some fragment of this revelation; each was written upon 
parchment, leather, palm-leaves, or bones, was read to an assembly, and was 
deposited in various receptacles with preceding revelations, with no special care 
to keep them in logical or chronological order. No collection of these fragments 
was made in the Prophet’s lifetime; but several Moslems knew them all by heart, 
and served as living texts. In the year 633, when many of these qurra had died 
and were not being replaced, the Caliph Abu Bekr ordered Mohammed’s chief 
amanuensis, Zaid ibn Thabit, to “search out the Koran and bring it together.” He 
gathered the fragments, says tradition, “from date leaves and tablets of white 
stone, and the breasts of men.” From Zaid’s completed manuscript several 
copies were made; but as these had no vowels, public readers interpreted some 
words variously, and diverse texts appeared in different cities of the spreading 
Moslem realm. To stop this confusion the Caliph Othman commissioned Zaid 
and three Quraish scholars to revise Zaid’s manuscript (651); copies of this 
official revision were sent to Damascus, Kufa, and Basra; and since then the text 
has been preserved with unparalleled purity and reverential care. 

The nature of the book doomed it to repetition and disorder. Each passage 
taken separately fulfills an intelligible purpose—states a doctrine, dictates a 
prayer, announces a law, denounces an enemy, directs a procedure, tells a story, 
calls to arms, proclaims a victory, formulates a treaty, appeals for funds, 
regulates ritual, morals, industry, trade, or finance. But we are not sure that 
Mohammed wanted all these fragments gathered into one book. Many of them 
were arguments to the man or the moment; they can hardly be understood 
without the commentary of history and tradition; and none but the Faithful need 


expect to enjoy them all. The 114 chapters (“suras”) are arranged not in the order 
of their composition, which is unknown, but in the order of their decreasing 
length. Since the earlier revelations were generally shorter than the later ones, 
the Koran is history in reverse. The Medina suras, prosaic and practical, appear 
first; the Mecca suras, poetic and spiritual, appear last. The Koran puts its worst 
foot forward, and should be begun at the end. 

All the suras except the first take the form of discourses by Allah or Gabriel 
to Mohammed, his followers, or his enemies; this was the plan adopted by the 
Hebrew prophets, and in many passages of the Pentateuch. Mohammed felt that 
no moral code would win obedience adequate to the order and vigor of a society 
unless men believed the code to have come from God. The method lent itself 
well to a style of impassioned grandeur and eloquence, at times rivaling Isaiah.' 
Mohammed used a mode of utterance half poetry, half prose; rhythm and rhyme 
are pervasive in it, but irregular; and in the early Meccan suras there is a 
sonorous cadence and bold sweep of style that are completely felt only by those 
familiar with the language and sympathetic with the creed. The book is in the 
purest Arabic, rich in vivid similes, and too florid for Occidental taste. By 
general consent it is the best, as well as the first, work in the prose literature of 
Arabia. 


Il. CREED! 


A religion is, among other things, a mode of moral government. The historian 
does not ask if a theology is true—through what omniscience might he judge? 
Rather he inquires what social and psychological factors combined to produce 
the religion; how well it accomplished the purpose of turning beasts into men, 
savages into citizens, and empty hearts into hopeful courage and minds at peace; 
how much freedom it still left to the mental development of mankind; and what 
was its influence in history. 

Judaism, Christianity, and Islam assumed that the first necessity for a healthy 
society is belief in the moral government of the universe—belief that even in the 
heyday of evil some beneficent intelligence, however unintelligibly, guides the 
cosmic drama to a just and noble end. The three religions that helped to form the 
medieval mind agreed that this cosmic intelligence is one supreme God; 
Christianity added, however, that the one God appears in three distinct persons; 
Judaism and Islam considered this a disguised polytheism, and proclaimed with 
passionate emphasis the unity and singleness of God. The Koran devotes a 


whole sura (cxii) to this theme; the Moslem muezzin chants it daily from a 
hundred thousand minarets. 

Allah is, first of all, the source of life and growth and all the blessings of the 
earth. Says Mohammed’s Allah to Mohammed: 


Thou seest the earth barren; but when We send down water thereon, ... it doth thrill and swell 
and put forth every lovely kind (xxii, 5).... Let man consider his food: how We pour water in 
showers, then split the earth in clefts, and cause the grain to grow therein, and grapes and green 
fodder, and olive and palm trees, and garden closes of thick foliage (Ixxx, 24-30).... Look upon 
the fruit thereof, and upon its ripening; lo, herein, verily, are portents for a people who believe 
(vi, 100). 


Allah is also a God of power, “Who raised up the heavens without visible 
support, ... and ordereth the course of the sun and moon, ... and spread out the 
earth, and placed therein firm hills and flowing streams” (xiii, 2-3). Or, in the 
famous “Throne Verse”: 


Allah! There is no God save Him, the living, the eternal! Neither slumber nor sleep overtaketh 
Him. Unto Him belongeth whatsoever is in the earth. Who is he that intercedeth with Him save 
by His leave? He knoweth that which is in front of them and that which is behind them ... His 
throne includeth the heavens and the earth, and He is never weary of preserving them. He is the 
Sublime, the Tremendous (ii, 255). 


But along with His power and justice goes everlasting mercy. Every chapter of 
the Koran except the ninth, like every orthodox Moslem book, begins with the 
solemn prelude (called bismillah from its first words): “In the name of God the 
Compassionate, the Merciful”; and though Mohammed stresses the terrors of 
hell, he never tires of praising the infinite mercy of his God. 

Allah is an omniscient deity, and knows our most secret thoughts. “Verily We 
created man, and We know what his soul whispereth to him, for We are nearer to 
him than the vein in his neck” (1, 15). Since Allah knows the future as well as 
the present and the past, all things are predestined; everything has been decreed 
and fixed from all eternity by the divine will, even to the final fate of every soul. 
Like Augustine’s God, Allah not only knows from eternity who will be saved, 
but “sendeth whom He will astray, and guideth whom He will” (xxxv, 8; lxxvi, 
31). As Yahveh hardened Pharaoh’s heart, so Allah says of unbelievers: “We 
have thrown veils over their hearts lest they should understand the Koran, and 
into their ears a heaviness; and if thou bid them to the guidance, yet even then 
they will never be guided” (xviii, 58). This—doubtless intended as a spur to 
belief—is a hard saying in any religion, but Mohammed thrusts it down with 
more than Augustinian thoroughness: “Had We pleased,” says Allah, “We had 
certainly given to every soul its guidance. But true shall be the word that has 


gone forth from Me—I will surely fill hell with jinn [demons] and men together” 
(xxxii, 13). Once, says a tradition ascribed to Ali, “we were sitting with the 
Prophet, and he wrote with a stick in the ground, saying: ‘There is not one 
among you whose sitting place is not written by God whether in fire or in 
paradise.’”* This belief in predestination made fatalism a prominent feature in 
Moslem thought. It was used by Mohammed and other leaders to encourage 
bravery in battle, since no danger could hasten, nor any caution defer, the 
predestined hour of each man’s death. It gave the Moslem a dignified resignation 
against the hardships and necessities of life; but it conspired with other factors to 
produce, in later centuries, a pessimistic inertia in Arab life and thought. 

The Koran fills out its supernatural world with angels, jinn, and a devil. The 
angels serve as Allah’s secretaries and messengers, and record the good and 
wicked deeds of men. The jinn are genii, made out of fire; unlike the angels, they 
eat, drink, copulate, and die; some-are good, and listen to the Koran (1xxii, 8); 
most are bad, and spend their time getting human beings into mischief. The 
leader of the evil jinn is Iblis, who was once a great angel, but was condemned 
for refusing to pay homage to Adam. 

The ethic of the Koran, like that of the New Testament, rests on the fear of 
punishment, and the hope of reward, beyond the grave. “The life of the world is 
only play, and idle talk, and pageantry” (vii, 20); only one thing is certain in it, 
and that is death. Some Arabs thought that death ends all, and laughed at theories 
of an afterlife as “naught but fables of the men of old” (xxiii, 83); but the Koran 
vouches for the resurrection of body and soul (Ixxv, 3-4). Resurrection will not 
come at once; the dead will sleep till Judgment Day; but because of their sleep, 
their awaking will seem to them immediate. Only Allah knows when this general 
resurrection will take place. But certain signs will herald its coming. In those last 
days faith in religion will have decayed; morals will be loosened into chaos; 
there will be tumults and seditions, and great wars, and wise men will wish 
themselves dead. The final signal will be three trumpet blasts. At the first blast 
the sun will go out, the stars will fall, the heavens will melt, all buildings and 
mountains will be leveled with the earth and its plains, and the seas will dry up 
or burst into flame (xx, 102f). At the second blast all living creatures—angels or 
jinn or men—will be annihilated, except a few favored of God. Forty years later 
Israfel, the angel of music, will blow the third blast; then dead bodies will rise 
from the grave and rejoin their souls. God will come in the clouds, attended by 
angels bearing the books of all men’s deeds, words, and thoughts. The good 
works will be weighed in a scale against the bad, and each man will so be 
judged. The inspired prophets will denounce those who rejected their message, 
and will intercede for those who believed. The good and bad alike will move out 


upon the bridge al-Sirat, which—finer than a hair and sharper than the edge of a 
sword—is suspended over the chasms of hell; the wicked and unbelievers will 
fall from it; the good will pass over it safely into paradise—not through their 
own merits, but only through the mercy of God. The Koran, like the 
Fundamentalist forms of Christianity, seems more concerned with right belief 
than with good conduct; a hundred times it threatens with hell those who reject 
Mohammed’s appeal (iii, 10, 63, 131; iv, 56, 115; vii, 41; viii, 50; ix, 63, etc.). 
Sins being diverse in degree and kind, there are seven levels in hell, each with 
punishments adjusted to the offense. There will be burning heat and biting cold; 
even the most lightly punished will wear shoes of fire. The drink of the damned 
will be boiling water and filth (lvi, 40f). Perhaps Dante saw some of his visions 
in the Koran. 

Unlike Dante’s, Mohammed’s picture of heaven is as vivid as his description 
of hell. Good believers will go there, and those who die for Allah’s cause in war; 
and the poor will enter 500 years before the rich. Paradise is in or above the 
seventh astronomic heaven; it is one vast garden, watered with pleasant rivers 
and shaded with spreading trees; the blessed there will be dressed in silk 
brocades, and be adorned with gems;? they will recline on couches, be served by 
handsome youths, and eat fruit from trees bowing down to fill their hands; there 
will be rivers of milk, honey, and wine; the saved will drink wine (forbidden on 
earth) from silver goblets, and will suffer no aftereffects.* By the mercy of Allah 
there will be no speeches at these heavenly banquets (Ixxviii, 35); instead there 
will be virgins “never yet touched by man or jinn, ... in beauty like the jacinth 
and coral stone, ... with swelling bosoms but modest gaze, with eyes as fair and 
pure as sheltered eggs,”? and bodies made of musk, and free from the 
imperfections and indignities of mortal flesh. Each blessed male will have 
seventy-two of these houris for his reward, and neither age nor weariness nor 
death shall mar the loveliness of these maidens, or their comrades’ bliss (xliv, 
56). Since pious and believing women will also enter paradise, some confusion 
might result, but such difficulties would not be insuperable to men accustomed 
to polygamy. To these sensual pleasures Mohammed added certain spiritual 
delights: some of the saved will prefer to recite the Koran; and all of them will 
experience the supreme ecstasy of beholding Allah’s face. “And round about 
them shall go children, never growing old.”° 

Who could reject such a revelation? 


II. ETHICS 


In the Koran, as in the Talmud, law and morals are one; the secular is 
included in the religious, and every commandment is of God. Here are rules not 
only for manners and hygiene, marriage and divorce, and the treatment of 
children, slaves, and animals, but also for commerce and politics, interest and 
debts, contracts and wills, industry and finance, crime and punishment, war and 
peace. 

Mohammed did not disdain commerce—he was its graduate; even in his 
sovereign Medina days, says a tradition, he bought wholesale, sold retail, and 
made profit without qualm; sometimes he acted as auctioneer.’ His language was 
rich in commercial metaphors; he promised worldly success to good Moslems 
(ii, 5), and offered heaven as a bargain for a little belief. He threatened hell to 
lying or cheating merchants; denounced monopolists, and speculators who “keep 
back grain to sell at a high rate”;° and bade the employer “give the laborer his 
wage before his perspiration dries.”? He prohibited the taking or giving of 
interest (ii, 275; iii, 130). No reformer ever more actively taxed the rich to help 
the poor. Every will was expected to leave something to the poor; if a man died 
intestate his natural heirs were directed to give a part of their inheritance to 
charity (iv, 8). Like his religious contemporaries he accepted slavery as a law of 
nature, but did what he could to mitigate its burdens and its sting.'® 

In like manner he improved the position of woman in Arabia while accepting 
her legal subjection with equanimity. We find in him the usual quips of the male 
resenting his enslavement to desire; almost like a Father of the Church he speaks 
of women as man’s supreme calamity, and suspects that most of them will go to 
hell.'' He made his own Salic law against women rulers.'* He allowed women to 
come to the mosque, but believed that “their homes are better for them”;'° yet 
when they came to his services he treated them kindly, even if they brought 
suckling babes; if, says an amiable tradition, he heard a child cry, he would 
shorten his sermon lest the mother be inconvenienced.'* He put an end to the 
Arab practice of infanticide (xvii, 31). He placed woman on the same footing 
with man in legal processes and in financial independence; she might follow any 
legitimate profession, keep her earnings, inherit property, and dispose of her 
belongings at will (iv, 4, 32). He abolished the Arab custom of transmitting 
women as property from father to son. Women were to inherit half as much as 
the male heirs, and were not to be disposed of against their will.'° A verse in the 
Koran (xxxiii, 33) seemed to establish purdah: “Stay in your houses, and do not 
display your finery”; but the emphasis here was on modesty of dress; and a 
tradition quotes the Prophet as saying to women, “It is permitted you to go out 
for your needs.”'® With regard to his own wives he asked his followers to speak 
to them only from behind a curtain.'’ Subject to these restrictions, we find 


Moslem women moving about freely and unveiled in the Islam of his time, and a 
century thereafter. 

Morals are in part a function of climate: probably the heat of Arabia 
intensified sexual passion and precocity, and some allowance should be made for 
men in perpetual heat. Moslem laws were designed to reduce temptation outside 
of marriage, and increase opportunity within. Premarital continence was strictly 
enjoined (xxiv, 33), and fasting was recommended as an aid.'* The consent of 
both parties was required for marriage; that agreement, duly witnessed, and 
sealed with a dowry from bridegroom to bride, sufficed for legal marriage, 
whether the parents consented or not.'? A Moslem male was allowed to marry a 
Jewish or Christian woman, but not an idolatress—i.e., a non-Christian 
polytheist. As in Judaism, celibacy was considered sinful, marriage obligatory 
and pleasing to God (xxiv, 32). Mohammed accepted polygamy to balance a 
high death rate in both sexes, the length of maternal nursing, and the early 
waning of reproductive powers in hot climes; but he limited the number of 
permitted wives to four, allowing himself a special dispensation. He forbade 
concubinage (Ixx, 29-31), but held it preferable to marriage with an idolatress (ii, 
221). 

Having allowed the male so many outlets for desire, the Koran punished 
adultery with a hundred stripes on each sinner (xxiv, 2). But when, on flimsy 
grounds, Mohammed’s favorite wife, Aisha, was suspected of adultery, and 
gossip persistently besmirched her name, he had a trance and issued a revelation 
requiring four witnesses to prove adultery; moreover, “those who accuse 
honorable women, but bring not four witnesses, shall be scourged with eighty 
stripes, and their testimony shall never again be accepted” (xxiv, 4). Accusations 
of adultery were thereafter rare. 

Divorce was permitted to the male by the Koran, as by the Talmud, on almost 
any ground; the wife might divorce her husband by returning her dowry to him 
(ii, 229). While accepting the pre-Islamic liberty of divorce for the male, 
Mohammed discouraged it, saying that nothing was so displeasing to God; 
arbiters should be appointed “one from his folk and one from hers,” and every 
effort made at reconciliation (iv, 35). Three successive declarations, at monthly 
intervals, were required to make a divorce legal; and to compel careful thought 
about it, the husband was not allowed to remarry his divorced wife until after she 
had been married and divorced by another man.*° The husband must not go in to 
his wife during her periods; she was not to be considered “unclean” at that time, 
but she must purify herself ritually before resuming cohabitation. Women are “a 
tilth” to man—a field to be cultivated; it is an obligation of the man to beget 
children. The wife should recognize the superior intelligence and therefore 


superior authority of the male; she must obey her husband; if she rebels he 
should “banish her to a bed apart, and scourge her” (iv, 34). “Every woman who 
dieth, and her husband is pleased with her, shall enter paradise” (iv, 35). 

Here as elsewhere the legal disabilities of women barely matched the power 
of their eloquence, their tenderness, and their charms. Omar, the future caliph, 
rebuked his wife for speaking to him in a tone that he considered disrespectful. 
She assured him that this was the tone in which his daughter Hafsa, and the other 
wives of Mohammed, spoke to the Prophet of Allah. Omar went at once and 
remonstrated with Hafsa and another of Mohammed’s wives; he was told to 
mind his business, and he retired in dismay. Hearing of all this, Mohammed 
laughed heartily.*' Like other Moslems he quarreled now and then with his 
wives, but he did not cease to be fond of them, or to speak of women with 
becoming sentiment. “The most valuable thing in the world,” he is reported to 
have said, “is a virtuous woman.””? Twice in the Koran he reminded Moslems 
that their mothers had carried them with pain, brought them forth with pain, 
nursed them for twenty-four or thirty months.*? “Paradise,” he said, “is at the 
foot of the mother.”** 


IV. RELIGION AND THE STATE 


The greatest problems of the moralist are first to make co-operation attractive, 
and then to determine the size of the whole or group with which he will counsel 
pre-eminent co-operation. A perfect ethic would ask the paramount co-operation 
of every part with the greatest whole—with the universe itself, or its essential 
life and order, or God; on that plane religion and morality would be one. But 
morality is the child of custom and the grandchild of compulsion; it develops co- 
operation only within aggregates equipped with force. Therefore all actual 
morality has been group morality. 

Mohammed’s ethic transcended the limits of the tribe in which he was born, 
but was imprisoned in the creedal group which he formed. After his victory in 
Mecca he restricted, but could not quite abolish, the plundering raids of tribe 
against tribe, and gave to all Arabia, implicitly to all Islam, a new sense of unity, 
a wider orbit of co-operation and loyalty. “The believers are naught else than 
brothers” (xlix, 10). Distinction of rank or race, so strong among the tribes, was 
diminished by similarity of belief. “If a negro slave is appointed to rule you, hear 
and obey him, though his head be like a dried grape.”” It was a noble conception 
that made one people of diverse nations scattered over the continents; this is the 
glory of both Christianity and Islam. 


But to that transcendent love, in both religions, corresponded an astringent 
antagonism to all who would not believe. “Take not the Jews and the Christians 
for friends.... Choose not your fathers nor your brothers for friends if they take 
pleasure in disbelief rather than in faith” (v, 51, 55; ix, 23). Mohammed 
interpreted these principles with some moderation. “Let there be no violence in 
religion. If they embrace Islam they are surely directed; but if they turn their 
backs, verily to thee belongs preaching only.”*° “Give a respite to the 
disbelievers. Deal thou gently with them for a while” (xxxvi, 17). But against 
Arab unbelievers who did not peaceably submit Mohammed preached the jihad 
or holy war, a crusade in the name of Allah. After the war with the Quraish had 
begun, and when the “sacred months” of truce were past, enemy unbelievers 
were to be killed wherever found (ix, 5). “But if any of the idolaters seeketh thy 
protection, then protect him that he may hear the word of Allah. ... If they repent 
and establish worship” (accept Islam), “then leave their way free” (ix, 5-6). “Kill 
not the old man who cannot fight, nor young children, nor women.””’ Every 
able-bodied male in Islam must join in the holy war. “Lo, Allah loveth those 
who battle for His cause.... I swear by Allah ... that marching about, morning 
and evening, to fight for religion is better than the world and everything in it; 
and verily the standing of one of you in the line of battle is better than 
supererogatory prayers performed in your house for sixty years.”*® This war 
ethic, however, is no general incitement to war. “Fight in the way of Allah 
against those who fight against you, but begin not hostilities. Allah loveth not 
aggressors” (ii, 90). Mohammed accepts the laws of war as practiced by the 
Christian nations of his time, and wages war against Quraish unbelievers holding 
Mecca precisely as Urban II would preach a crusade against Moslems holding 
Jerusalem. 

The inevitable gap between theory and practice seems narrower in Islam than 
in other faiths. The Arabs were sensual, and the Koran accepted polygamy; 
otherwise the ethic of the Koran is as sternly puritan as Cromwell’s; only the 
uninformed think of Mohammedanism as a morally easy creed. The Arabs were 
prone to vengeance and retaliation, and the Koran made no pretense at returning 
good for evil. “And one who attacks you, attack him in like manner.... Whoso 
defendeth himself after he hath suffered wrong, there is no way” (of blame) 
“against them” (ii, 194; xlii, 41). It is a virile ethic, like that of the Old 
Testament; it stresses the masculine, as Christianity stressed the feminine, 
virtues. No other religion in history has so consistently tried to make men strong, 
or so generally succeeded. “O ye who believe! Endure! Outdo all others in 
endurance!” (iii, 200). Thus also spake Nietzsche’s Zarathustra. 


Revered to the edge of idolatry, copied and illuminated with loving skill and 
care, used as the book from which the Moslem learned to read, and then again as 
the core and summit of his education, the Koran has for thirteen centuries filled 
the memory, aroused the imagination, molded the character, and perhaps chilled 
the intellect, of hundreds of millions of men. It gave to simple souls the simplest, 
least mystical, least ritualistic, of all creeds, free from idolatry and sacerdotalism. 
Its message raised the moral and cultural level of its followers, promoted social 
order and unity, inculcated hygiene, lessened superstition and cruelty, bettered 
the condition of slaves, lifted the lowly to dignity and pride, and produced 
among Moslems (barring the revels of some caliphs) a degree of sobriety and 
temperance unequaled elsewhere in the white man’s world. It gave men an 
uncomplaining acceptance of the hardships and limitations of life, and at the 
same time stimulated them to the most astonishing expansion in history. And it 
defined religion in terms that any orthodox Christian or Jew might accept: 


Righteousness is not that ye turn your faces to the East or to the West, but righteousness is 
this: whosoever believeth in God, and the Last Day, and the angels, and the Book, and the 
Prophets; and whosoever, for the love of God, giveth of his wealth unto his kindred, unto 
orphans, and the poor, and the wayfarer, and to the beggar, and for the release of captives; and 
whoso observeth prayer ... and, when they have covenanted, fulfill their covenant; and who are 
patient in adversity and hardship and in the times of violence: these are the righteous, these are 
they who believe in the Lord! (ii, 177). 


V. THE SOURCES OF THE KORAN 


As the style of the Koran is modeled on that of the Hebrew prophets, so its 
contents are largely an adaptation of Judaic doctrines, tales, and themes. The 
Koran, which excoriates the Jews, is the sincerest flattery they have ever 
received. Its basic ideas—monotheism, prophecy, faith, repentance, the Last 
Judgment, heaven and hell—seem Jewish in proximate origin, even in form and 
dress. It deviated from Judaism chiefly in insisting that the Messiah had come. 
Mohammed frankly reports contemporary accusations that his revelations were 
“nothing but a fraud which he hath fabricated, and other people have helped him 
therein,... dictating to him moming and evening” (xxv, 5; xvi, 105). He 
generously accepts the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures as divinely revealed (iii, 
48). God has given man 104 revelations, of which only four have been preserved 
—the Pentateuch to Moses, the Psalms to David, the Gospel to Jesus, the Koran 
to Mohammed; whoso rejects any one of these is, in Mohammed’s view, an 
infidel. But the first three have suffered such corruption that they can no longer 
be trusted; and the Koran now replaces them.’? There have been many inspired 


prophets—e.g., Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Enoch, Christ, but last and 
greatest, Mohammed. From Adam to Christ Mohammed accepts all the 
narratives of the Bible, but occasionally amends them to save the divine honor; 
so God did not really let Jesus die on the cross (iv, 157). The Prophet alleges the 
agreement of the Koran with the Bible as proof of his divine mission, and 
interprets various Biblical passages*’ as predicting his own birth and apostolate. 

From the Creation to the Last Judgment he uses Jewish ideas. Allah is 
Yahveh; Allah is a contraction of al-llah, an old Kaaba god; a kindred word was 
used in various forms in divers Semitic languages to express divinity; so the 
Jews used Elohim, and Christ on the cross appealed to Eli. Both Allah and 
Yahveh are gods of compassion, but they are also stern and warlike deities, 
capable of many human passions, and resolved to have no other god besides 
them. The Shema’ Yisrael of the Jewish ritual, affirming the unity of God, is 
repeated in the first article of Moslem belief—‘“There is no god but Allah.” The 
Koranic refrain that Allah is “gracious and compassionate” echoes the same 
frequent phrase in the Talmud.*' The designation of Allah as Rahman, the 
merciful, recalls the rabbinical use of Rahmana for Yahveh in the Talmudic 
age.’ The Talmud loves to say, “The Holy One, Blessed be He”; Moslem 
literature follows with the oft-repeated words, “Allah” (or “Mohammed”), 
“Blessed be He.” Apparently the Jews who acquainted the Prophet with the 
Bible also gave him snatches of the Talmud; a hundred passages in the Koran 
echo the Mishna and the Gemaras.** The teachings of the Koran about angels, 
the resurrection, and heaven follow the Talmud rather than the Old Testament. 
Stories that make up a fourth of the Koran can be traced to haggadic (illustrative) 
elements in the Talmud.** Where the Koran narratives vary from the Biblical 
accounts (as in the story of Joseph) they usually accord with variations already 
existing in the haggadic literature of the pre-Moslem Jews.” 

From the Mishna and halakah—the oral law of the Jews—Mohammed seems 
to have derived many elements of ritual, even minute details of diet and 
hygiene.*° Ceremonial purification before prayer is enjoined, and the hands may 
be washed with sand if no water can be had—precisely the rabbinical formula. 
The Jewish institution of the Sabbath pleased Mohammed; he adopted it with a 
distinction in making Friday a day of prayer for the Moslems. The Koran, like 
the Mosaic Law, forbids the eating of blood, or the flesh of swine or dogs, or of 
any animal that has died of itself, or has been killed by another animal, or has 
been offered to an idol (v, 3; vi, 146); the Koran, however, allows the eating of 
camel’s flesh, which Moses forbade, but which was sometimes the only flesh 
food available in the desert. The Moslem method of fasting followed the Hebrew 
model.*’ The Jews were bidden by their rabbis to pray thrice daily, facing toward 


Jerusalem and the Temple, and to prostrate themselves with forehead to the 
ground; Mohammed adapted these rules to Islam. The first chapter of the Koran, 
which is the basic prayer of Islam, is essentially Judaic. The lovely greeting of 
the Hebrew—Sholom aleichem—parallels the noble “Peace be with you” of 
Islam. Finally, the Talmudic heaven, like the Koranic paradise, is one of frankly 
physical, as well as ecstatically spiritual, delights. 

Some of these elements in creed and practice may have been a common 
heritage of the Semites; some of them—angels, devils, Satan, heaven, hell, the 
resurrection, the Last Judgment—had been taken by the Jews from Babylonia or 
Persia, and may have gone directly from Persia to Islam. In Zoroastrian, as in 
Mohammedan, eschatology, the resurrected dead must walk upon a perilous 
bridge over a deep abyss; the wicked fall into hell, the good pass into a paradise 
where they enjoy, among other dainties, the society of women (houris) whose 
beauty and ardor will last forever. To Jewish theology, ethics, and ritual, and 
Persian eschatology, Mohammed added Arab demonology, pilgrimage, and the 
Kaaba ceremony, and made Islam. 

His debt to Christianity was slighter. If we may judge from the Koran, he 
knew Christianity very imperfectly, its Scriptures only at second hand, its 
theology chiefly in Persian Nestorian form. His earnest preaching of repentance 
in fear of the coming Judgment has a Christian tinge. He confuses Mary (Heb. 
Miriam) the mother of Jesus with Miriam the sister of Moses, and—misled by 
the rising worship of Mary in Christendom—thinks that Christians look upon her 
as a goddess forming a trinity with the Father and Christ (v, 116). He accepts 
several uncanonical legends about Jesus and the Virgin Birth (iii, 47; xxi, 91). 
He modestly acknowledges the miracles of Jesus, while making no claim to such 
powers for himself (iii, 48; v, 110). Like the Docetists, he thinks that God put a 
phantom in Christ’s place on the cross, and drew Him up to heaven unhurt. But 
Mohammed stopped short of making Jesus the Son of God. “Far is it removed 
from Allah’s transcendent majesty that He should have a son” (iv, 171). He begs 
“the people of the Scripture” to “come to an agreement between us and you, that 
we shall worship none but Allah” (iii, 64). 

All in all, despite deprecating intimacy with them, Mohammed was well 
disposed toward Christians. “Consort in the world kindly with Christians” (xxxi, 
15). Even after his quarrel with the Jews he counseled toleration toward the 
“people of the Book”—i.e., the Jews and the Christians.” Mohammedanism, 
though as fanatic as any faith, concedes that others than Moslems may be saved 
(v, 73), and requires its followers to honor the “Law” (the Old Testament), the 
Gospel, and the Koran as all constituting “the Word of God”; here was a 
refreshing breadth of view. Mohammed adjures the Jews to obey their Law, 


Christians to obey the Gospel (v, 72); but he invites them to accept also the 
Koran as God’s latest pronouncement. The earlier revelations had been 
corrupted and abused; now the new one would unite them, cleanse them, and 
offer all mankind an integrating, invigorating faith. 

Three books made and almost filled the Age of Faith: the Bible, the Talmud, 
the Koran—as if to say that in the rebarbarization of the Roman Empire only a 
supermatural ethic could restore order to society and the soul. All three books 
were Semitic, and overwhelmingly Judaic. The drama of medieval history would 
be the spiritual competition of these Scriptures and the bloody conflict of their 
creeds. 


I In the following sketch certain passages from the Islamic traditions will be used in elucidation of the 
Koran, but will be specified as such, usually in the text, always in the notes. 


II The term and policy were later extended to the Persians as also having a sacred book, the Avesta. 


CHAPTER X 
The Sword of Islam 
632-1058 


I. THE SUCCEssoRS: 632—60 


MOHAMMED had appointed no successor to his power, but he had chosen 
Abu Bekr (573-624) to conduct the prayers in the Medina mosque; and after 
some turmoil and rivalry this mark of preference persuaded the Moslem leaders 
to elect Abu Bekr the first Caliph of Islam. Khalifa (“representative”) was at first 
a designation rather than a title; the official tithe was amir al-muminin, 
“Commander of the Faithful.” Ali, cousin and sonin-law of Mohammed, was 
disappointed by the choice, and for six months withheld allegiance. Abbas, uncle 
of both Ali and Mohammed, shared this resentment. From this inaugural 
disagreement came a dozen wars, an Abbasid dynasty, and a sectarian division 
that still agitates the Moslem world. 

Abu Bekr was now fifty-nine; short, thin, and strong, with scanty hair, and 
white beard dyed red; simple and abstemious, kindly but resolute; attending 
personally to details of administration and judgment, and never resting till justice 
was done; serving without pay till his people overruled his austerity; and then, in 
his will, returning to the new state the stipends it had paid him. The tribes of 
Arabia mistook his modest manners for weakness of will; only superficially and 
reluctantly converted to Islam, they now ignored it, and refused to pay the tithes 
that Mohammed had laid upon them. When Abu Bekr insisted, they marched 
upon Medina. The Caliph improvised an army overnight, led it out before dawn, 
and routed the rebels (632). Khalid ibn al-Walid, the most brilliant and ruthless 
of Arab generals, was sent out to bring back the turbulent peninsula to 
orthodoxy, repentance, and tithes. 

This internal dissension may have formed one of the many conditions that led 
to the Arab conquest of western Asia. No thought of so extended an enterprise 
seems to have occurred to the Moslem leaders at Abu Bekr’s accession. Some 
Arab tribes in Syria rejected Christianity and Byzantium, stood off the imperial 
armies, and asked for Moslem help. Abu Bekr sent them reinforcements, and 
encouraged anti-Byzantine sentiment in Arabia; here was an external issue that 


might weld internal unity. The Bedouins, tired of starvation and used to war, 
enlisted readily in these apparently limited campaigns; and before they realized 
it the skeptics of the desert were dying enthusiastically for Islam. 

Many causes produced the Arab expansion. There were economic causes: the 
decline of orderly government in the century before Mohammed had allowed the 
irrigation system of Arabia to decay;' the lowered yield of the soil menaced the 
growing population; hunger for arable land may have moved the Moslem 
regiments.” Political causes operated: both Byzantium and Persia, exhausted by 
war and mutual devastation, were in a tempting decline; in their provinces 
taxation rose while administration lapsed and protection failed. Racial affinities 
played a part: Syria and Mesopotamia contained Arab tribes that found no 
difficulty in accepting first the rule, then the faith, of the Arab invaders. 
Religious considerations entered: Byzantine oppression of Monophysites, 
Nestorians, and other sects had alienated a large minority of the Syrian and 
Egyptian population, even some of the imperial garrisons. As the conquest 
proceeded, the role of religion mounted; the Moslem leaders were passionate 
disciples of Mohammed, prayed even more than they fought, and in time 
inspired their followers with a fanaticism that accepted death in a holy war as an 
open sesame to paradise. Morale factors were involved: Christian ethics and 
monasticism had reduced in the Near East that readiness for war which 
characterized Arab custom and Moslem teaching. The Arab troops were more 
rigorously disciplined and more ably led; they were inured to hardship and 
rewarded with spoils; they could fight on empty stomachs, and depended upon 
victory for their meals. But they were not barbarians. “Be just,” ran Abu Bekr’s 
proclamation; “be valiant; die rather than yield; be merciful; slay neither old 
men, nor women, nor children. Destroy no fruit trees, grain, or cattle. Keep your 
word, even to your enemies. Molest not those religious persons who live retired 
from the world, but compel the rest of mankind to become Moslems or pay us 
tribute. If they refuse these terms, slay them.”* The choice given the enemy was 
not Islam or the sword; it was Islam or tribute or the sword. Finally, there were 
military causes of the invasion: as the triumphant Arab armies swelled with 
hungry or ambitious recruits, the problem arose of giving them new lands to 
conquer, if only to provide them with food and pay. The advance created its own 
momentum; each victory required another, until the Arab conquests—more rapid 
than the Roman, more lasting than the Mongol—summed up to the most 
amazing feat in military history. 

Early in 633 Khalid, having “pacified” Arabia, was invited by a nomad 
frontier tribe to join it in raiding a neighboring community across the border in 
Iraq. Restless in idleness or peace, Khalid and 500 of his men accepted the 


invitation, and in conjunction with 2500 tribesmen invaded Persian soil. We do 
not know if this adventure had received the consent of Abu Bekr; apparently he 
accepted the results philosophically. Khalid captured Hira, and sent the Caliph 
enough booty to elicit from him the famous phrase: “Surely the womb is 
exhausted. Woman will no more bear a Khalid!”* Woman had now become a 
substantial item in the thought and spoils of the victors. At the siege of Emesa a 
young Arab leader fired the zeal of his troops by describing the beauty of the 
Syrian girls. When Hira surrendered, Khalid stipulated that a lady, Kermat, 
should be given to an Arab soldier who claimed that Mohammed had promised 
her to him. The lady’s family mourned, but Kermat took the matter lightly. “The 
fool saw me in my youth,” she said, “and has forgotten that youth does not last 
forever.” The soldier, seeing her, agreed, and freed her for a little gold.° 

Before Khalid could enjoy his victory at Hira a message came to him from 
the Caliph, sending him to the rescue of an Arab force threatened by an 
overwhelmingly superior Greek army near Damascus. Between Hira and 
Damascus lay five days’ march of waterless desert. Khalid gathered camels, and 
made them drink plentifully; en route the soldiers drew water from slain camels’ 
bellies, and fed their horses on camels’ milk. This commissary was exhausted 
when Khalid’s troops reached the main Arab army on the Yarmuk River sixty 
miles southwest of Damascus. There, say the Moslem historians, 40,000 
(25,000?) Arabs defeated 240,000 (50,000?) Greeks in one of the innumerable 
decisive battles of history (634). The Emperor Heraclius had risked all Syria on 
one engagement; henceforth Syria was to be the base of a spreading Moslem 
empire. 

While Khalid was leading his men to victory a dispatch informed him that 
Abu Bekr had died (634), and that the new caliph, Omar, wished him to yield his 
command to Abu Obeida; Khalid concealed the message till the battle was won. 
Omar (Umar Abu Hafsa ibn al-Khattab) (582-644) had been the chief adviser 
and support of Abu Bekr, and had earned such repute that no one protested when 
the dying Caliph named him as successor. Yet Omar was the very opposite of his 
friend: tall, broad-shouldered, and passionate; agreeing with him only in frugal 
simplicity, bald head, and dyed beard. Time and responsibility had matured him 
into a rare mixture of hot temper and cool judgment. Having beaten a Bedouin 
unjustly, he begged the Bedouin—in vain—to inflict an equal number of strokes 
upon him. He was a severe puritan, demanding strict virtue of every Moslem; he 
carried about with him a whip wherewith he beat any Mohammedan whom he 
caught infringing the Koranic code.° Tradition reports that he scourged his son to 
death for repeated drunkenness.’ Moslem historians tell us that he owned but one 
shirt and one mantle, patched and repatched; that he lived on barley bread and 


dates, and drank nothing but water; that he slept on a bed of palm leaves, hardly 
better than a hair shirt; and that his sole concern was the propagation of the faith 
by letters and by arms. When a Persian satrap came to pay homage to Omar he 
found the conqueror of the East asleep among beggars on the steps of the 
Medina mosque.® We cannot vouch for the truth of these tales. 

Omar had deposed Khalid because the “Sword of God” had repeatedly 
tarnished his courage with cruelty. The invincible general took his demotion 
with something finer than bravery: he put himself unreservedly at the disposal of 
Abu Obeida, who had the wisdom to follow his advice in strategy and oppose his 
ferocity in victory. The Arabs, ever skillful horsemen, proved superior to the 
cavalry, as well as the infantry, of the Persians and the Greeks; nothing in early 
medieval armament could withstand their weird battle cries, their bewildering 
maneuvers, their speed; and they took care to choose level battle grounds 
favorable to the tactical movements of their mounts. In 635 Damascus was 
taken, in 636 Antioch, in 638 Jerusalem; by 640 all Syria was in Moslem hands; 
by 641 Persia and Egypt were conquered. The Patriarch Sophronius agreed to 
surrender Jerusalem if the Caliph would come in person to ratify the terms of 
capitulation. Omar consented, and traveled from Medina in stately simplicity, 
armed with a sack of corn, a bag of dates, a gourd of water, and a wooden dish. 
Khalid, Abu Obeida, and other leaders of the Arab army went out to welcome 
him. He was displeased by the finery of their raiment and the ornate trappings of 
their steeds; he flung a handful of gravel upon them, crying: “Begone! Is it thus 
attired that ye come out to meet me?” He received Sophronius with kindness and 
courtesy, imposed an easy tribute on the vanquished, and confirmed the 
Christians in the peaceful possession of all their shrines. Christian historians 
relate that he accompanied the Patriarch in a tour of Jerusalem. During his ten 
days’ stay he chose the site for the mosque that was to be known by his name. 
Then, learning that the people of Medina were fretting lest he make Jerusalem 
the citadel of Islam, he returned to his modest capital. 

Once Syria and Persia were securely held, a wave of migration set in from 
Arabia to north and east, comparable to the migration of Germanic tribes into the 
conquered provinces of Rome. Women joined in the movement, but not in 
numbers adequate to Arab zeal; the conquering males rounded out their harems 
with Christian and Jewish concubines, and reckoned the children of such unions 
legitimate. By such industry and reckoning the “Arabs” in Syria and Persia were 
half a million by 644. Omar forbade the conquerors to buy or till land; he hoped 
that outside of Arabia they would remain a military caste, amply supported by 
the state, but vigorously preserving their martial qualities. His prohibitions were 
ignored after his death, and almost nullified by his generosity in life; he divided 


the spoils of victory eighty per cent to the army, twenty per cent to the nation. 
The minority of men, having the majority of brains, soon gathered in the 
majority of goods in this rapidly growing Arab wealth. The Quraish nobles built 
rich palaces in Mecca and Medina; Zobeir had palaces in several cities, with 
1000 horses and 10,000 slaves; Abd-er-Rahman had 1000 camels, 10,000 sheep, 
400,000 dinars ($1,912,000). Omar saw with sorrow the decline of his people 
into luxury. 

A Persian slave struck him down while Omar led the prayers in the mosque 
(644). Unable to persuade Abd-er-Rahman to succeed him, the dying Caliph 
appointed six men to choose his successor. They named the weakest of their 
number, perhaps in the hope that they would rule him. Othman ibn Affan was an 
old man of kindly intent; he rebuilt and beautified the Medina mosque, and 
supported the generals who now spread Moslem arms to Herat and Kabul, Balkh 
and Tiflis, and through Asia Minor to the Black Sea. But it was his misfortune to 
be a loyal member of that aristocratic Umayyad clan which in early days had 
been among Mohammed’s proudest foes. The Umayyads flocked to Medina to 
enjoy the fruits of their relationship to the old Caliph. He could not refuse their 
importunity; soon a dozen lucrative offices warmed the hands of men who 
scorned the puritanism and simplicity of pious Moslems. Islam, relaxing in 
victory, divided into ferocious factions: “Refugees” from Mecca vs. “Helpers” 
from Medina; the ruling cities of Mecca and Medina vs. the fast-growing 
Moslem cities of Damascus, Kufa, and Basra; the Quraish aristocracy vs. the 
Bedouin democracy; the Prophet’s Hashimite clan led by Ali vs. the Umayyad 
clan led by Muawiya—son of Mohammed’s chief enemy Abu Sufyan, but now 
governor of Syria. In 654 a converted Jew began to preach a revolutionary 
doctrine at Basra: that Mohammed would return to life, that Ali was his only 
legitimate successor, that Othman was a usurper and his appointees a set of 
godless tyrants. Driven from Basra, the rebel went to Kufa; driven from Kufa, he 
fled to Egypt, where his preaching found passionate audience. Five hundred 
Egyptian Moslems made their way to Medina as pilgrims, and demanded 
Othman’s resignation. Refused, they blockaded him in his palace. Finally they 
stormed into his room and killed him as he sat reading the Koran (656). 

The Umayyad leaders fled from Medina, and the Hashimite faction at last 
raised Ali to the caliphate. He had been in his youth a model of modest piety and 
energetic loyalty; he was now fifty-five, bald and stout, genial and charitable, 
meditative and reserved; he shrank from a drama in which religion had been 
displaced by politics, and devotion by intrigue. He was asked to punish 
Othman’s assassins, but delayed till they escaped. He called for the resignation 
of Othman’s appointees; most of them refused; instead of resigning, Muawiya 


exhibited in Damascus the bloody garments of Othman, and the fingers that 
Othman’s wife had lost in trying to shield him. The Quraish clan, dominated by 
the Umayyads, rallied to Muawiya; Zobeir and Talha, “Companions” of the 
Prophet, revolted against Ali, and laid rival claims to the caliphate. Aisha, proud 
widow of Mohammed, left Medina for Mecca, and joined in the revolt. When the 
Moslems of Basra declared for the rebels, Ali appealed to the veterans at Kufa, 
and promised to make Kufa his capital if they would come to his aid. They 
came; the two armies met at Khoraiba in southern Iraq in the Battle of the Camel 
—called so because Aisha commanded her troops from her camel seat. Zobeir 
and Talha were defeated and killed; Aisha was escorted with all courtesy to her 
home in Medina; and Ali transferred his government to Kufa, near the ancient 
Babylon. 

But in Damascus Muawiya raised another rebel force. He was a man of the 
world, who privately put little stock in Mohammed’s revelation; religion seemed 
to him an economical substitute for policemen, but no aristocrat would let it 
interfere with his enjoyment of the world. In effect his war against Ali sought to 
restore the Quraish oligarchy to the power and leadership that had been taken 
from them by Mohammed. Ali’s reorganized forces met Muawiya’s army at 
Siffin on the Euphrates (657); Ali was prevailing when Muawiya’s general Amr 
ibn al-As raised copies of the Koran on the points of his soldiers’ lances, and 
demanded arbitration “according to the word of Allah’—presumably by rules 
laid down in the sacred book. Yielding to the insistence of his troops, Ali agreed; 
arbitrators were chosen, and were allowed six months to decide the issue, while 
the armies returned to their homes. 

Part of Ali’s men now turned against him, and formed a separate army and 
sect as Khariji or Seceders; they argued that the caliph should be elected and 
removable by the people; some of them were religious anarchists who rejected 
all government except that of God;? all of them denounced the worldliness and 
luxury of the new ruling classes in Islam. Ali tried to win them back by suasion, 
but failed; their piety became fanaticism, and issued in acts of disorder and 
violence; finally Ali declared war upon them and suppressed them. In due time 
the arbitrators agreed that both Ali and Muawiya should withdraw their claims to 
the caliphate. Ali’s representative announced the deposition of Ali; Amr, 
however, instead of making a similar withdrawal for Muawiya, proclaimed him 
Caliph. Amid this chaos a Kharijite came upon Ali near Kufa, and pierced his 
brain with a poisoned sword (661). The spot where Ali died became a holy place 
to the Shia sect, which worshiped him as the Wali or vicar of Allah, and made 
his grave a goal of pilgrimage as sacred as Mecca itself. 


The Moslems of Iraq chose Ali’s son Hasan to succeed him; Muawiya 
marched upon Kufa; Hasan submitted, received a pension from Muawiya, retired 
to Mecca, married a hundred times, and died at forty-five (669), poisoned by the 
Caliph or a jealous wife. Muawiya received the reluctant allegiance of all Islam; 
but for his own security, and because Medina was now too far from the center of 
Moslem population and power, he made Damascus his capital. The Quraish 
aristocracy, through Abu Sufyan’s son, had won their war against Mohammed; 
the theocratic “republic” of the Successors became a secular hereditary 
monarchy. Semitic rule replaced the dominance of Persians and Greeks in 
western Asia, expelled from Asia a European control that had lasted a thousand 
years, and gave to the Near East, Egypt, and North Africa the form that in 
essence they would keep for thirteen centuries. 


Il. THE UMAYYAD CALIPHATE: 661—750 


Let us do Muawiya justice. He had won his power first through appointment 
as governor of Syria by the virtuous Omar; then by leading the reaction against 
the murder of Othman; then by intrigues so subtle that force had seldom to be 
used. “I apply not my sword,” he said, “where my lash suffices, nor my lash 
where my tongue is enough. And even if there be one hair binding me to my 
fellow men I do not let it break; when they pull I loosen, and if they loosen I 
pull.”’° His path to power was less incarnadined than most of those that have 
opened new dynasties. 

Like other usurpers, he felt the need to hedge his throne with splendor and 
ceremony. He took as his model the Byzantine emperors, who had taken as their 
model the Persian King of Kings; the persistence of that monarchical pattern 
from Cyrus to our time suggests its serviceability in the government and 
exploitation of an unlettered population. Muawiya felt his methods justified by 
the prosperity that came under his rule, the quieting of tribal strife, and the 
consolidation of Arab power from the Oxus to the Nile. Thinking the hereditary 
principle the sole alternative to chaotic struggles for an elective caliphate, he 
declared his son Yezid heir apparent, and exacted an oath of fealty to him from 
all the realm. 

Nevertheless, when Muawiya died (680), a war of succession repeated the 
early history of his reign. The Moslems of Kufa sent word to Husein, son of Ali, 
that if he would come to them and make their city his capital, they would fight 
for his elevation to the caliphate. Husein set out from Mecca with his family and 
seventy devoted followers. Twenty-five miles north of Kufa the caravan was 


intercepted by a force of Yezid’s troops under Obeidallah. Husein offered to 
submit, but his band chose to fight. Husein’s nephew Qasim, ten years old, was 
struck by one of the first arrows, and died in his uncle’s arms; one by one 
Husein’s brothers, sons, cousins, and nephews fell; every man in the group was 
killed, while the women and children looked on in horror and terror. When 
Husein’s severed head was brought to Obeidallah he carelessly turned it over 
with his staff. “Gently,” one of his officers protested; “he was the grandson of 
the Prophet. By Allah! I have seen those lips kissed by the blessed mouth of 
Mohammed!” (680).'' At Kerbela, where Husein fell, the Shia Moslems built a 
shrine to his memory; yearly they reenact there the tragedy in a passion play, 
worshiping the memory of Ali, Hasan, and Husein. 

Abdallah, son of Zobeir, continued the revolt. Yezid’s Syrian troops defeated 
him, and besieged him in Mecca; rocks from their catapults fell upon the sacred 
enclosure and split the Black Stone into three pieces; the Kaaba caught fire, and 
was burned to the ground (683). Suddenly the siege was lifted; Yezid had died, 
and the army was needed in Damascus. In two years of royal chaos three caliphs 
held the throne; finally Abd-al-Malik, son of a cousin of Muawiya, ended the 
disorder with ruthless courage, and then governed with relative mildness, 
wisdom, and justice. His general Hajjaj ibn Yusuf subdued the Kufans, and 
renewed the siege of Mecca. Abdallah, now seventy-two, fought bravely, urged 
on by his centenarian mother; he was defeated and killed; his head was sent as a 
certified check to Damascus; his body, after hanging for some time on a gibbet, 
was presented to his mother (692). During the ensuing peace Abd-al-Malik 
wrote poetry, patronized letters, attended to eight wives, and reared fifteen sons, 
of whom four succeeded to his throne; his cognomen meant Father of Kings. 

His reign of twenty years paved the way for the accomplishments of his son 
Walid I (705-15). The march of Arab conquest was now resumed: Balkh was 
taken in 705, Bokhara in 709, Spain in 711, Samarkand in 712. In the eastern 
provinces Hajjaj governed with a creative energy that equaled his barbarities: 
marshes were drained, arid tracts were irrigated, and the canal system was 
restored and improved; not content with which the general, once a schoolmaster, 
revolutionized Arabic orthography by introducing diacritical marks. Walid 
himself was a model king, far more interested in administration than in war. He 
encouraged industry and trade with new markets and better roads; built schools 
and hospitals—including the first lazar houses known—and homes for the aged, 
the crippled, and the blind; enlarged and beautified the mosques of Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem, and raised at Damascus a still greater one, which still 
exists. Amid these labors he composed verses, wrote music, played the lute, 
listened patiently to other poets and musicians, and caroused every second day.'* 


His brother and successor Suleiman (715-17) wasted lives and wealth in a 
vain attempt upon Constantinople, solaced himself with good food and bad 
women, and received the praise of posterity only for bequeathing his power to 
his cousin. Omar II (717-20) was resolved to atone in one reign for all the 
impiety and liberality of his Umayyad predecessors. The practice and 
propagation of the faith were the consuming interests of his life. He dressed so 
simply, wore so many patches, that no stranger took him for a king. He bade his 
wife surrender to the public treasury the costly jewels that her father had given 
her, and she obeyed. He informed his harem that the duties of government would 
absorb him to their neglect, and gave them leave to depart. He ignored the poets, 
orators, and scholars who had depended on the court, but drew to his counsel and 
companionship the most devout among the learned in his realm. He made peace 
with other countries, withdrew the army that had besieged Constantinople, and 
called in the garrisons that had guarded Moslem cities hostile to Umayyad rule. 
Whereas his predecessors had discouraged conversions to Islam on the ground 
that less poll taxes would come to the state, Omar speeded the acceptance of 
Islam by Christians, Zoroastrians, and Jews; and when his fiscal agents 
complained that his policy was ruining the treasury, he replied: “Glad would I 
be, by Allah, to see everybody become Moslem, so that you and I would have to 
till the soil with our own hands to earn a living.”'’ Clever councilors thought to 
stay the tide of conversions by requiring circumcision; Omar, another Paul, bade 
them dispense with it. Upon those who still refused conversion he laid severe 
restrictions, excluded them from governmental employment, and forbade them 
to build new shrines. After a reign of less than three years he sickened and died. 

Another side of Moslem character and custom appears in Yezid II (717-24), 
last of the royal sons of Abd-al-Malik. Yezid loved a slave girl Habiba as Omar 
II had loved Islam. While still a youth he had bought her for 4000 pieces of gold; 
his brother Suleiman, then caliph, had compelled him to return her to the seller; 
but Yezid had never forgotten her beauty and her tenderness. When he came to 
power his wife asked him, “Is there, my love, anything in the world left you to 
desire?” “Yes,” he said, “Habiba.” The dutiful wife sent for Habiba, presented 
her to Yezid, and retired into the obscurity of the harem. One day, feasting with 
Habiba, Yezid playfully threw a grape pit into her mouth; it choked her, and she 
died in his arms. A week later Yezid died of grief. 

Hisham (724—43) governed the realm for nineteen years in justice and peace, 
improved administration, reduced expenses, and left the treasury full at his 
death. But the virtues of a saint may be the ruin of a ruler. Hisham’s armies were 
repeatedly defeated, rebellion simmered in the provinces, disaffection spread in a 
capital that longed for a spendthrift king. His successors disgraced a hitherto 


competent dynasty by luxurious living and negligent rule. Walid II (743-4) was 
a skeptic libertine and candid epicurean. He read with delight the news of his 
uncle Hisham’s death; imprisoned Hisham’s son, seized the property of the late 
Caliph’s relatives, and emptied the treasury with careless government and 
extravagant largesse. His enemies reported that he swam in a pool of wine and 
slaked his thirst as he swam; that he used the Koran as a target for his archery; 
that he sent his mistresses to preside in his place at the public prayer.'* Yezid, 
son of Walid I, slew the wastrel, ruled for six months, and died (744). His 
brother Ibrahim took the throne but could not defend it; an able general deposed 
him, and reigned for six tragic years as Merwan II, the last caliph of the 
Umayyad line. 

From a worldly point of view the Umayyad caliphs had done well for Islam. 
They had extended its political boundaries farther than these would ever reach 
again; and, barring some illucid intervals, they had given the new empire an 
orderly and liberal government. But the lottery of hereditary monarchy placed on 
the throne, in the eighth century, incompetents who exhausted the treasury, 
surrendered administration to eunuchs, and lost control over that Arab 
individualism which has nearly always prevented a united Moslem power. The 
old tribal enmities persisted as political factions; Hashimites and Umayyads 
hated one another as if they were more closely related than they really were. 
Arabia, Egypt, and Persia resented the authority of Damascus; and the proud 
Persians, from contending that they were as good as the Arabs, passed to 
claiming superiority, and could no longer brook Syrian rule. The descendants of 
Mohammed were scandalized to see at the head of Islam an Umayyad clan that 
had included the most unyielding and last converted of the Prophet’s enemies; 
they were shocked by the easy morals, perhaps by the religious tolerance, of the 
Umayyad caliphs; they prayed for the day when Allah would send some savior 
to redeem them from this humiliating rule. 

All that these hostile forces needed was some initiative personality to give 
them unity and voice. Abu al-Abbas, great-great-grandson of an uncle of 
Mohammed, provided the leadership from a hiding place in Palestine, organized 
the revolt in the provinces, and won the ardent support of the Shia Persian 
nationalists. In 749 he proclaimed himself caliph at Kufa. Merwan II met the 
rebel forces under Abu al-Abbas’ uncle Abdallah on the river Zab; he was 
defeated; and a year later Damascus yielded to siege. Merwan was caught and 
killed, and his head was sent to Abu al-Abbas. The new Caliph was not satisfied. 
“Had they quaffed my blood,” he said, “it would not have quenched their thirst; 
neither is my wrath slaked by this man’s blood.” He named himself al-Saffah, 
the Bloodthirsty, and directed that all princes of the Umayyad line should be 


hunted out and slain, to forestall any resurrection of the fallen dynasty. Abdallah, 
made governor of Syria, managed the matter with humor and dispatch. He 
announced an amnesty to the Umayyads, and to confirm it he invited eighty of 
their leaders to dinner. While they ate, his hidden soldiers, at his signal, put them 
all to the sword. Carpets were spread over the fallen men, and the feast was 
resumed by the Abbasid diners over the bodies of their foes, and to the music of 
dying groans. The corpses of several Umayyad caliphs were exhumed, the 
almost fleshless skeletons were scourged, hanged, and bummed, and the ashes 
were scattered to the winds.’ 


III. THE ABBASID CALIPHATE: 750-1058 


1. Harun al-Rashid 


Abu al-Abbas al-Saffah found himself ruler of an empire extending from the 
Indus to the Atlantic: Sind (northwest India), Baluchistan, Afghanistan, 
Turkestan, Persia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Syria, Palestine, Cyprus, Crete, 
Egypt, and North Africa. Moslem Spain, however, rejected his authority, and in 
the twelfth year of his reign Sind threw off his rule. Hated in Damascus, 
uncomfortable in turbulent Kufa, al-Saffah made Anbar, north of Kufa, his 
capital. The men who had helped him to power, and now administered the state, 
were predominantly Persian in origin or culture; after al-Saffah had drunk his fill 
of blood, a certain Iranian refinement and urbanity entered into the manners of 
the court; and a succession of enlightened caliphs dignified the growth of wealth 
by promoting a brilliant flowering of art and literature, science and philosophy. 
After a century of humiliation, Persia conquered her conquerors. 

Al-Saffah died of smallpox in 754. His half brother Abu Jafar succeeded him 
under the name of al-Mansur, “the Victorious.” Mansur’s mother was a Berber 
slave; of the thirty-seven Abbasid caliphs, slaves mothered all but three through 
the institution of concubinage and the legitimation of its progeny; in this way the 
Moslem aristocracy was perpetually recruited by the democracy of chance and 
the fortunes of love and war. The new Caliph was forty, tall, slender, bearded, 
dark, austere; no slave to woman’s beauty, no friend of wine or song, but a 
generous patron of letters, sciences, and arts. A man of great ability and little 
scruple, by his firm statesmanship he established a dynasty that might else have 
died at al-Saffah’s death. He gave himself sedulously to administration, built a 
splendid new capital at Baghdad, reorganized the government and the army into 


their lasting form, kept a keen eye on every department and almost every 
transaction, periodically forced corrupt officials—including his brother—to 
disgorge their peculations into the treasury, and dispensed the funds of the state 
with a conscientious parsimony that won him no friends, but the title of “Father 
of Farthings.”'® At the outset of his reign he established on a Persian model an 
institution—the vizierate—which was to play a major role in Abbasid history. 
As his first vizier he appointed Khalid, son of Barmak; this family of Barmakids 
was cast for a heavy part in the Abbasid drama. Al-Mansur and Khalid created 
the order and prosperity whose full fruits were to fall into the lap of Harun al- 
Rashid. 

After a beneficent reign of twenty-two years al-Mansur died on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. His son al-Mahdi (775-85) could now afford to be benevolent. He 
pardoned all but the most dangerous offenders, spent lavishly to beautify the 
cities, supported music and literature, and administered the empire with 
reasonable competence. Byzantium having seized the opportunity of the Abbasid 
revolution to recover Arab-conquered territory in Asia Minor, al-Mahdi sent an 
army under his son Harun to renew a theft long sanctified by time. Harun drove 
the Greeks back to Constantinople, and so threatened that capital that the 
Empress Irene made peace on terms that pledged a yearly payment of 70,000 
dinars ($332,500) to the caliphs (784). From that time onward al-Mahdi called 
the youth Harun al-Rashid—Aaron the Upright. He had previously named 
another son heir apparent; now, seeing the far superior capacity of Harun, he 
asked al-Hadi to waive his claim in favor of his younger brother. Al-Hadi, 
commanding an army in the east, refused, and disobeyed a summons to 
Baghdad; al-Mahdi and Harun set out to capture him, but al-Mahdi, aged forty- 
three, died on the way. Harun—so counseled by the Barmakid Yahya, son of 
Khalid—recognized Hadi as Caliph, and himself as heir apparent. But, as Sa‘di 
was to say, “Ten dervishes can sleep on one rug, but two kings cannot be 
accommodated in an entire kingdom.”'’ Al-Hadi soon set Harun aside, 
imprisoned Yahya, and proclaimed his own son as successor. Shortly thereafter 
(786) al-Hadi died; rumor said that his own mother, favoring Harun, had had 
him smothered with pillows. Harun ascended the throne, made Yahya his vizier, 
and began the most famous reign in Moslem history. 

Legends—above all, the Thousand and One Nights—picture Harun as a gay 
and cultured monarch, occasionally despotic and violent, often generous and 
humane; so fond of good stories that he had them recorded in state archives, and 
rewarded a lady raconteur, now and then, by sharing his bed with her.'® All these 
qualities appear in history except the gaiety, which perhaps offended the 
historians. These depict him first of all as a pious and resolutely orthodox 


Moslem, who severely restricted the liberties of non-Moslems, made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca every second year, and performed a hundred prostrations 
with his daily prayers.'? He drank thirstily, but mostly in the privacy of a few 
chosen friends.*? He had seven wives and several concubines; eleven sons and 
fourteen daughters, all by slave girls except al-Emin, his son by the Princess 
Zobeida. He was generous with all forms of his wealth. When his son al-Mamun 
fell in love with one of Harun’s palace maids, the Caliph presented her to him, 
merely asking him in payment to compose some lines of poetry.*! He enjoyed 
poetry so intensely that on some occasions he would overwhelm a poet with 
extravagant gifts, as when he gave the poet Merwan, for one brief but laudatory 
ode, 5000 pieces of gold ($23,750), a robe of honor, ten Greek slave girls, and a 
favorite horse.** His boon companion was the libertine poet Abu Nuwas; 
repeatedly angered by the poet’s insolence or open immorality, he was 
repeatedly mollified by exquisite verse. He gathered about him in Baghdad an 
unparalleled galaxy of poets, jurists, physicians, grammarians, rhetors, 
musicians, dancers, artists, and wits; judged their work with discriminating taste, 
rewarded them abundantly, and was repaid by a thousand metrical doxologies. 
He himself was a poet, a scholar, an impetuous and eloquent orator.’ No court in 
history had ever a more brilliant constellation of intellects. Contemporary with 
the Empress Irene in Constantinople and with Charlemagne in France, and 
coming a little later than Tstian Tsung at Chang-an, Harun excelled them all in 
wealth, power, splendor, and the cultural advancement that adorns a rule. 

But he was no dilettante. He shared in the labor of administration, earned 
repute as a just judge, and—despite unprecedented liberality and display-left 
48,000,000 dinars ($228,000,000) in the treasury at his death. He led his armies 
personally in the field, and maintained all frontiers intact. For the most part, 
however, he entrusted administration and policy to the wise Yahya. Soon after 
his accession he summoned Yahya and said: “I invest you with the rule over my 
subjects. Rule them as you please; depose whom you will, appoint whom you 
will, conduct all affairs as you see fit”; and in ratification of his words he gave 
Yahya his ring.** It was an act of extreme and imprudent confidence, but Harun, 
still a youth of twenty-two, judged himself unprepared to rule so wide a realm; it 
was also an act of gratitude to one who had been his tutor, whom he had come to 
call father, and who had borne imprisonment for his sake. 

Yahya proved to be one of the ablest administrators in history. Affable, 
generous, judicious, tireless, he brought the government to its highest pitch of 
efficiency; established order, security, and justice; built roads, bridges, inns, 
canals; and kept all the provinces prosperous even while taxing them severely to 
fill his master’s purse and his own; for he, too, like the Caliph, played patron to 


literature and art. His sons al-Fadl and Jafar received high office from him, 
acquitted themselves well, paid themselves better; they became millionaires, 
built palaces, kept their own herds of poets, jesters, and philosophers. Harun 
loved Jafar so well that gossip found scandal in their intimacy; the Caliph had a 
cloak made with two collars, so that he and Jafar might wear it at the same time, 
and be two heads with but a single breast; perhaps in this Siamese garb they 
sampled together the night life of Baghdad.*° 

We do not know the precise causes that so suddenly ended the Barmakids’ 
power. Ibn Khaldun saw the “true cause” in “their assumption of all authority, 
their jealous disposition of the public revenue, to such degree that al-Rashid was 
sometimes reduced to asking for a trivial sum without being able to obtain it.”*° 
As the young ruler grew into middle age, and found no complete expression of 
his abilities in the pursuit of sensual pleasure and intellectual discourse, he may 
have regretted the omnipotence with which he had dowered his vizier. When he 
ordered Jafar to have a rebel executed, Jafar connived at the man’s escape; 
Harun never forgave this amiable negligence. A story worthy of the Thousand 
and One Nights tells how Abbasa, Harun’s sister, fell in love with Jafar; now 
Harun had vowed to keep the Hashimite blood of his sisters as pure as might be 
of any but high Arabian fluid, and Jafar was Persian. The Caliph permitted them 
to marry, but on their promise never to meet except in his presence. The lovers 
soon broke this agreement; Abbasa secretly bore Jafar two sons, who were 
concealed and reared in Medina. Zobaida, Harun’s wife, discovered the situation 
and revealed it to Harun. The Caliph sent for his chief executioner, Mesrur, bade 
him kill Abbasa and bury her in the palace, and supervised in person the 
performance of these commands; then he ordered Mesrur to behead Jafar and 
bring him the severed head, which was duly done; then he sent to Medina for the 
children, talked long with the handsome boys, admired them, and had them 
killed (803). Yahya and al-Fadl were imprisoned; they were allowed to keep 
their families and servants, but were never released; Yahya died two years after 
his son, al-Fadl five years after his brother. All the property of the Barmakid 
family, reputedly amounting to 30,000,000 dinars ($142,500,000), was 
confiscated. 

Harun himself did not long survive. For a while he dulled his sorrow and 
remorse with work, and welcomed even the toils of war. When Nicephorus I, 
Byzantine Emperor, refused to continue the payments pledged by Irene, and 
boldly demanded the return of the tribute already paid, Harun replied: “In the 
name of Allah the Merciful, the Compassionate. From Harun, Commander of the 
Faithful, to Nicephorus, dog of a Roman: I have your letter, O son of an infidel 
mother. The answer shall be for your eyes to see, not for your ears to hear. 


Salaam.”’’ He took the field at once, and from his new and strategic residence at 
Raqqa, on the northern frontier, he led into Asia Minor such impetuous 
expeditions that Nicephorus soon agreed to resume the tribute (806). To 
Charlemagne—a useful foil to Byzantium—he sent an embassy bearing many 
presents, including a complicated water clock and an elephant.”® 

Though Harun was now only forty-two, his sons al-Emin and al-Mamun were 
already competing for the succession, and looking forward to his death. Hoping 
to mitigate their strife, Harun arranged that al-Mamun should inherit the 
provinces east of the Tigris, al-Emin the rest, and that on the death of either 
brother the survivor should rule the whole. The brothers signed this compact, 
and swore to it before the Kaaba. In that same year 806 a serious rebellion broke 
out in Khurasan. Harun set out with al-Emin and al-Mamun to suppress it, 
though he was suffering from severe abdominal pains. At Tus in eastern Iran he 
could no longer stand. He was in his last agony when Bashin, a rebel leader, was 
brought before him. Made almost insane by pain and grief, Harun upbraided the 
captive for causing him to undertake this fatal expedition, ordered Bashin to be 
cut to pieces limb by limb, and watched the execution of the sentence.” On the 
following day Harun the Upright died (809), aged forty-five. 


2. The Decline of the Abbasids 


Al-Mamun continued to Merv, and came to an agreement with the rebels. Al- 
Emin returned to Baghdad, named his infant son heir to his power, demanded of 
al-Mamun three eastern provinces, was denied them, and declared war. Al- 
Mamun’s general Tahir defeated the armies of al-Emin, besieged and almost 
destroyed Baghdad, and sent al-Emin’s severed head to al-Mamun after a now 
inviolable custom. Al-Mamun, still remaining in Merv, had himself proclaimed 
Caliph (813). Syria and Arabia continued to resist him as the son of a Persian 
slave; and it was not till 818 that he entered Baghdad as the acknowledged ruler 
of Islam. 

Abdallah al-Mamun ranks with al-Mansur and al-Rashid as one of the great 
caliphs of the Abbasid line. Though capable at times of the fury and cruelty that 
had disgraced Harun, he was usually a man of mild and lenient temper. In his 
state council he included representatives of all the major faiths in his realm— 
Mohammedan, Christian, Jewish, Sabian, Zoroastrian—and guaranteed, until his 
latest years, full freedom of worship and belief. For a time free thought was de 
rigueur at the Caliph’s court. Masudi describes one of al-Mamun’s intellectual 
afternoons: 


Al-Mamun used to hold a salon every Tuesday for the discussion of questions in theology and 
law.... The learned men of diverse sects were shown into a chamber spread with carpets. Tables 
were brought in laden with food and drink.... When the repast was finished, servants fetched 
braziers of incense, and the guests perfumed themselves; then they were admitted to the Caliph. 
He would debate with them in a manner as fair and impartial, and as unlike the haughtiness of a 


monarch, as can be imagined. At sunset a second meal was served, and the guests departed to 
30 


their homes. 
Under al-Mamun the royal support of arts, sciences, letters, and philosophy 
became more varied and discriminating than under Harun, and left a far more 
significant result. He sent to Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and elsewhere 
for the writings of the Greek masters, and paid a corps of translators to render 
the books into Arabic. He established an academy of science at Baghdad, and 
observatories there and at Tadmor, the ancient Palmyra. Physicians, jurists, 
musicians, poets, mathematicians, astronomers enjoyed his bounty; and he 
himself, like some nineteenth-century mikado, and like every Moslem 
gentleman, wrote poetry. 

He died too young—at forty eight (833)—and yet too late; for in a fever of 
authoritarian liberalism he disgraced his final years by persecuting orthodox 
belief. His brother and successor, Abu Ishaq al-Mutassim, shared his good will 
but not his genius. He surrounded himself with a bodyguard of 4000 Turkish 
soldiers, as Roman emperors had leaned on a Praetorian Guard; and in Baghdad, 
as in Rome, the guard became in time and effect the king. The people of the 
capital complained that al-Mutassim’s Turks rode recklessly through the streets 
and committed unpunished crimes. Fearing popular revolt, the Caliph left 
Baghdad, and built himself a royal residence some thirty miles north at Samarra. 
From 836 to 892 eight caliphs’ made it their home and sepulcher. For twenty 
miles along the Tigris they reared great palaces and mosques, and their officials 
built luxurious mansions with murals, fountains, gardens, and baths. The Caliph 
al-Mutawakkil affirmed his piety by spending 700,000 dinars ($3,325,000) on a 
vast congregational mosque, and only a trifle less on a new royal residence, the 
Jafariya, with a palace called the “Pearl,” and a “Hall of Delight,” all surrounded 
with parks and streams. To find money for these structures and their trappings 
al-Mutawakkil raised taxes and sold public offices to the highest bidders; and to 
appease Allah he defended orthodoxy with persecution. His son persuaded his 
Turkish guards to kill him, and took the throne as al-Muntasir—“he who 
triumphs in the Lord.” 

Internal factors corrupted the caliphate before external force reduced it to 
subservience. Overindulgence in liquor, lechery, luxury, and sloth watered down 
the royal blood, and begot a succession of weaklings who fled from the tasks of 


government to the exhausting delights of the harem. The growth of wealth and 
ease, of concubinage and pederasty, had like effects among the ruling class, and 
relaxed the martial qualities of the people. There could not come from such 
indiscipline the strong hand needed to hold together so scattered and diverse a 
conglomeration of provinces and tribes. Racial and territorial antipathies festered 
into repeated revolt; Arabs, Persians, Syrians, Berbers, Christians, Jews, and 
Turks agreed only in despising one another; and the faith that had once forged 
unity split into sects that expressed and intensified political or geographical 
divisions. The Near East lives or dies by irrigation; the canals that nourished the 
soil needed perpetual protection and care, which no individual or family could 
provide; when governmental maintenance of the canal system became 
incompetent or negligent, the food supply lagged behind the birth rate, and 
starvation had to restore the balance between these basic factors in history. But 
the impoverishment of the people by famine or epidemic seldom stayed the hand 
of the tax-gatherer. Peasant, craftsman, and merchant saw their gains absorbed 
into the expenses and frills of government, and lost the incentive to production, 
expansion, or enterprise. At last the economy could not support the government; 
revenues fell; soldiers could not be adequately paid or controlled. Turks took the 
place of Arabs in the armed forces of the state, as Germans had replaced Romans 
in the armies of Rome; and from al-Muntasir onward it was Turkish captains that 
made and unmade, commanded and murdered, the caliphs. A succession of 
sordid and bloody palace intrigues made the later vicissitudes of the Baghdad 
caliphate unworthy of remembrance by history. 

The weakening of political diligence and military power at the center invited 
the dismemberment of the realm. Governors ruled the provinces with only 
formal reference to the capital; they schemed to make their position permanent, 
at last hereditary. Spain had declared itself independent in 756, Morocco in 788, 
Tunis in 801, Egypt in 868; nine years later the Egyptian emirs seized Syria, and 
ruled most of it till 1076. Al-Mamun had rewarded his general Tahir by 
assigning to him and his descendants the governorship of Khurasan; this Tahirid 
dynasty (820—72) ruled most of Persia in semisovereignty until replaced by the 
Saffarids (872-903). In 929-44 a tribe of Shia Moslems, the Hamdanids, 
captured northern Mesopotamia and Syria, and dignified their power by making 
Mosul and Aleppo brilliant centers of cultural life; so Sayfu’1-Dawla (944-67), 
himself a poet, made places at his Aleppo court for the philosopher al-Farabi and 
the most popular of Arab poets, al-Mutanabbi. The Buwayhids, sons of the 
Caspian highland chieftain Buwayh, captured Isfahan and Shiraz, and finally 
Baghdad (945); for over a century they forced the caliphs to do their bidding; the 
Commander of the Faithful became little more than the head of orthodox Islam, 


while the Buwayhid emir, a Shi‘ite, assumed direction of the diminishing state. 
Adud al-Dawla, the greatest of these Buwayhids (949-83), made his capital, 
Shiraz, one of the fairest cities of Islam, but spent generously also on the other 
cities of his realm; under him and his successors Baghdad recaptured some of 
the glory that it had known under Harun. 

In 874 the descendants of Saman, a Zoroastrian noble, founded a Samanid 
dynasty that ruled Transoxiana and Khurasan till 999. We are not wont to think 
of Transoxiana as important in the history of science and philosophy; yet under 
the Samanid kings Bokhara and Samarkand rivaled Baghdad as centers of 
learning and art; there the Persian language was revived, and became the vehicle 
of a great literature; a Samanid court gave protection, and the use of a rich 
library, to Avicenna, the greatest of medieval philosophers; and al-Razi, greatest 
of medieval physicians, dedicated the al-Mansuri, his immense summary of 
medicine, to a Samanid prince. In 990 the Turks captured Bokhara, and in 999 
they put an end to the Samanid dynasty. As the Byzantines for three centuries 
had fought to contain the Arab expansion, so now the Moslems fought to check 
the westward movement of the Turks; so, later, the Turks would struggle to stay 
the Mongol flood. Periodically the pressure of a growing population upon the 
means of subsistence generates the mass migrations that overshadow the other 
events of history. 

In 962 a band of Turkish adventurers from Turkestan invaded Afghanistan 
under the lead of Alptigin, a former slave, captured Ghazni, and established 
there a Ghaznevid dynasty. Subuktigin (976-97), first slave, then son-in-law, 
then successor, of Alptigin, extended his rule over Peshawar and part of 
Khurasan. His son Mahmud (998-1030) took all Persia from the Gulf to the 
Oxus, and in seventeen ruthless campaigns added the Punjab to his empire, and 
much of India’s wealth to his coffers. Surfeited with plunder, and fretting over 
the unemployment caused by demobilization, he spent part of his riches, and 
some of his men, in building the congregational mosque of Ghazni. Says a 
Moslem historian: 


It had an immense nave, in which 6000 servants of God might fulfill their duties without 
inconvenience to one another. And he raised near it a college, and supplied it with a library, and 
rare volumes. ... And to those pure walls came students, professors, and divines ... and from the 
endowments of the college they received their daily sustenance, and all necessaries, and a yearly 


or monthly salary.°! 


To this college and his court Mahmud brought many scientists, including al- 
Biruni, and many poets, including Firdausi, who reluctantly dedicated to him the 
greatest of Persian poems. During this generation Mahmud stood near the top of 


the world in more senses than one; but seven years after his death his empire 
passed into the hands of the Seljuq Turks. 

It would be an error to picture the Turks as barbarians. As it was necessary to 
modify that term as applied to the German conquerors of Rome, so it must be 
said that the Turks were already passing out of barbarism when they overran 
Islam. Moving westward from Lake Baikal, the Turks of north central Asia 
organized themselves in the sixth century under a khan or chagan. Forging iron 
found in their mountains, they made weapons as hard as their code, which 
punished not only treason and murder, but adultery and cowardice, with death. 
The fertility of their women outran the mortality of their wars. By A.D. 1000 a 
branch of Turks known by the name of their beg or leader Seljuq dominated 
Transoxiana as well as Turkestan. Mahmud of Ghazni, thinking to halt this rival 
Turkish power, seized a son of Seljug, and imprisoned him in India (1029). 
Undaunted and enraged, the Seljuq Turks under the stern but masterful Tughril 
Beg took most of Persia, and paved their further advance by sending to the 
Caliph al-Qaim at Baghdad a deputation announcing their submission to him and 
Islam. The Caliph hoped that these fearless warriors might free him from his 
Buwayhid overlords; he invited Tughril Beg to come to his aid. Tughril came 
(1055), and the Buwayhids fled; al-Qaim married Tughril’s niece, and made him 
“King of the East and the West” (1058). One by one the petty dynasties of 
Asiatic Islam crumbled before the Seljuqs, and acknowledged again the 
supremacy of Baghdad. The Seljuq rulers took the title of sultan—master—and 
reduced the caliphs to a merely religious role; but they brought to the 
government a new vigor and competence, and to Mohammedanism a new fervor 
of orthodox faith. They did not, like the Mongols two centuries later, destroy 
what they conquered; they rapidly absorbed the higher civilization, unified into a 
new empire what had been the scattered members of a dying state, and gave it 
the strength to endure and survive that long duel, between Christianity and 
Islam, which we know as the Crusades. 


IV. ARMENIA: 325-1060 


In the year 1060 the Seljug Turks extended their conquests to Armenia. 

That harassed country has felt the claws of rival imperialisms through many 
centuries, because its mountains hindered its unity of defense while its valleys 
provided tempting roads between Mesopotamia and the Black Sea. Greece and 
Persia fought for those roads as highways of trade and war; Xenophon’s Ten 
Thousand traversed them; Rome and Persia fought for them; Byzantium and 


Persia, Byzantium and Islam, Russia and Britain. Through all vicissitudes of 
external pressure or domination, Armenia maintained a practical independence, a 
vigorous commercial and agricultural economy, a cultural autonomy that 
produced its own creed, literature, and art. It was the first nation to adopt 
Christianity as its state religion (303). It took the Monophysite side in the debate 
about the natures of Christ, refusing to admit that He had shared the infirmities 
of human flesh. In 491 the Armenian bishops parted from Greek and Roman 
Christianity and formed an autonomous Armenian Church under its own 
katholikos. Armenian literature used the Greek language until the early fifth 
century, when Bishop Mesrob invented a national alphabet, and translated the 
Bible into the Armenian tongue. Since that time Armenia has had an abundant 
literature, chiefly in religion and history. 

From 642 to 1046 the country was nominally subject to the caliphs, but it 
remained virtually sovereign and zealously Christian. In the ninth century the 
Bagratuni family established a dynasty under the title of “Prince of Princes,” 
built a capital at Ani, and gave the country several generations of progress and 
relative peace. Ashot III (952-77) was much loved by his people; he founded 
many churches, hospitals, convents, and almshouses, and (we are told) never sat 
down to meals without allowing poor men to join him. Under his son Gagik I 
(990—1020)—how peculiar our names must seem to the Armenians!—prosperity 
reached its height: schools were numerous, towns were enriched by trade and 
adorned by art; and Kars rivaled Ani as a center of literature, theology, and 
philosophy. Ani had impressive palaces and a famous cathedral (c. 980), subtly 
compounded of Persian and Byzantine styles; here were piers and column 
clusters, pointed as well as round arches, and other features that later entered 
into Gothic art. When, in 989, the cupola of St. Sophia in Constantinople was 
destroyed by an earthquake, the Byzantine emperor assigned the hazardous task 
of restoring it to Trdat, the architect of the Ani cathedral.” 


I Mutassim (833-42), Wathiq (842—7), Mutawakkil (847-61), Muntasir (861-2), Mustain (862-6), Mutazz 
(866-9), Muhtadi (869-70), and Mutamid (870-92), who, shortly before his death, returned the royal seat to 
Baghdad. 


CHAPTER XI 
The Islamic Scene 
628-1058 


I. THE ECONOMY 


CIVILIZATION is a union of soil and soul—the resources of the earth 
transformed by the desire and discipline of men. Behind the fagade, and under 
the burden, of courts and palaces, temples and schools, letters and luxuries and 
arts, stands the basic man: the hunter bringing game from the woods; the 
woodman felling the forest; the herdsman pasturing and breeding his flock; the 
peasant clearing, plowing, sowing, cultivating, reaping, tending the orchard, the 
vine, the hive, and the brood; the woman absorbed in the hundred crafts and 
cares of a functioning home; the miner digging in the earth; the builder shaping 
homes and vehicles and ships; the artisan fashioning products and tools; the 
pedlar, shopkeeper, and merchant uniting and dividing maker and user; the 
investor fertilizing industry with his savings; the executive harnessing muscle, 
materials, and minds for the creation of services and goods. These are the patient 
yet restless leviathan on whose swaying back civilization precariously rides. 

All these were busy in Islam. Men raised cattle, horses, camels, goats, 
elephants, and dogs; stole the honey of bees and the milk of camels, goats, and 
cows; and grew a hundred varieties of grains, vegetables, fruits, nuts, and 
flowers. The orange tree was brought from India to Arabia at some time before 
the tenth century; the Arabs introduced it to Syria, Asia Minor, Palestine, Egypt, 
and Spain, from which countries it pervaded southern Europe.' The cultivation 
of sugar cane and the refining of sugar were likewise spread by the Arabs from 
India through the Near East, and were brought by Crusaders to their European 
states.* Cotton was first cultivated in Europe by the Arabs.* These achievements 
on lands largely arid were made possible by organized irrigation; here the 
caliphs made an exception to their principle of leaving the economy to free 
enterprise; the government directed and financed the maintenance of the greater 
canals. The Euphrates was channeled into Mesopotamia, the Tigris into Persia, 
and a great canal connected the twin rivers at Baghdad. The early Abbasid 
caliphs encouraged the draining of marshes, and the rehabilitation of ruined 


villages and deserted farms. In the tenth century, under the Samanid princes, the 
region between Bokhara and Samarkand was considered one of the “four earthly 
paradises”—the others being southern Persia, southern Iraq, and the region 
around Damascus. 

Gold, silver, iron, lead, mercury, antimony, sulphur, asbestos, marble, and 
precious stones were mined or quarried from the earth. Divers fished for pearls 
in the Persian Gulf. Some use was made of naphtha and bitumen; an entry in 
Harun’s archives gives the price of “naphtha and reeds” used in burning the 
corpse of Jafar.* Industry was in the handicraft stage, practiced in homes and 
artisans’ shops, and organized in guilds. We find few factories, and no clear 
advance in technology except the development of the windmill. Masudi, writing 
in the tenth century, speaks of seeing these in Persia and the Near East; there is 
no sign of them in Europe before the twelfth century; possibly they were another 
gift of the Moslem East to its crusading foes.” There was much mechanical 
ingenuity. The water clock sent by Harun al-Rashid to Charlemagne was made 
of leather and damascened brass; it told the time by metal cavaliers who at each 
hour opened the door, let fall the proper number of balls on a cymbal, and then, 
retiring, closed the door.® Production was slow, but the worker could express 
himself in integral work, and made almost every industry an art. Persian, Syrian, 
and Egyptian textiles were famous for the patient perfection of their technique; 
Mosul for its cotton muslin, Damascus for its damask linen, Aden for its wool. 
Damascus was noted also for its swords of highly tempered steel; Sidon and 
Tyre for glass of unexcelled thinness and clarity; Baghdad for its glass and 
pottery; Rayy for pottery, needles, combs; Raqqa for olive oil and soap; Fars for 
perfume and rugs. Under Moslem rule western Asia attained a pitch of industrial 
and commercial prosperity unmatched by western Europe before the sixteenth 
century.’ 

Land transport was chiefly by camels, horses, mules, and men. But the horse 
was too prized to be chiefly a beast of burden. “Do not call him my horse,” said 
an Arab; “call him my son. He runs more swiftly than the tempest, quicker than 
a glance.... He is so light of foot that he could dance on the breast of your 
mistress and she would take no hurt.”® So the camel, “ship of the desert,” bore 
most of the freight of Arab trade; and caravans of 4700 camels swayed across 
the Moslem world. Great roads radiating from Baghdad led through Rayy, 
Nishapur, Merv, Bokhara, and Samarkand to Kashgar and the Chinese frontier; 
through Basra to Shiraz; through Kufa to Medina, Mecca, and Aden; through 
Mosul or Damascus to the Syrian coast. Caravanserais or inns, hospices and 
cisterns helped the traveler and his beasts. Much inland traffic was borne on 
rivers and canals. Harun al-Rashid planned a Suez canal, but Yahya, for 


unknown reasons, probably financial, discouraged the idea.? The Tigris at 
Baghdad, 750 feet wide, was spanned by three bridges built upon boats. 

Over these arteries a busy commerce passed. It was an economic advantage to 
western Asia that one government united a region formerly divided among four 
states; customs dues and other trade barriers were removed, and the flow of 
commodities was further eased by unity of language and faith. The Arabs did not 
share the European aristocrat’s scorn of the merchant; soon they joined 
Christians, Jews, and Persians in the business of getting goods from producer to 
consumer with the least possible profit to either. Cities and towns swelled and 
hummed with transport, barter, and sale; pedlars cried their wares to latticed 
windows; shops dangled their stock and resounded with haggling; fairs, markets, 
and bazaars gathered merchandise, merchants, buyers, and poets; caravans 
bound China and India to Persia, Syria, and Egypt; and ports like Baghdad, 
Basra, Aden, Cairo, and Alexandria sent Arab merchantmen out to sea. Moslem 
commerce dominated the Mediterranean till the Crusades, plying between Syria 
and Egypt at one end, Tunis, Sicily, Morocco, and Spain at the other, and 
touching Greece, Italy, and Gaul; it captured control of the Red Sea from 
Ethiopia; it reached over the Caspian into Mongolia, and up the Volga from 
Astrakhan to Novgorod, Finland, Scandinavia, and Germany, where it left 
thousands of Moslem coins; it answered the Chinese junks that visited Basra by 
sending Arab dhows out from the Persian Gulf to India and Ceylon, through the 
Straits and up the Chinese coast to Khanfu (Canton); a colony of Moslem and 
Jewish merchants was well established there in the eighth century.'° This 
vitalizing commercial activity reached its peak in the tenth century, when 
western Europe was at nadir; and when it subsided it left its mark upon many 
European languages in such words as tariff, traffic, magazine, caravan, and 
bazaar. 

The state left industry and commerce free, and aided it with a relatively stable 
currency. The early caliphs used Byzantine and Persian money, but in 695 Abd- 
al-Malik struck an Arab coinage of gold dinars and silver dirhems.' Ibn Hawgqal 
(c. 975) describes a kind of promissory note for 42,000 dinars addressed to a 
merchant in Morocco; from the Arabic word sakk for this form of credit is 
derived our word check. Investors shared in financing commercial voyages or 
caravans; and though interest was forbidden, ways were found, as in Europe, of 
evading the prohibition and repaying capital for its use and risk. Monopolies 
were illegal, but prospered. Within a century after Omar’s death the Arab upper 
classes had amassed great wealth, and lived on luxurious estates manned by 
hundreds of slaves.'' Yahya the Barmakid offered 7,000,000 dirhems ($560,000) 
for a pearl box made of precious stones, and was refused; the Caliph Muqtafi, if 


we may believe Moslem figures, left at his death 20,000,000 dinars 
($94,500,000) in jewelry and perfumes.'* When Harun al-Rashid married his son 
al-Mamun to Buran, her grandmother emptied a shower of pearls upon the 
groom; and her father scattered among the guests balls of musk, each of which 
contained a writ entitling the possessor to a slave, a horse, an estate, or some 
other gift.’ After Muqtadir confiscated 16,000,000 dinars of Ibn al-Jassas’ 
fortune, that famous jeweler remained a wealthy man. Many overseas traders 
were worth 4,000,000 dinars; hundreds of merchants had homes costing from 
10,000 to 30,000 dinars ($142,500).'4 

At the bottom of the economic structure were the slaves. They were probably 
more numerous in Islam in proportion to population than in Christendom, where 
serfdom was replacing slavery. The Caliph Muqtadir, we are told, had 11,000 
eunuchs in his household; Musa took 300,000 captives in Africa, 30,000 
“virgins” in Spain, and sold them into slavery; Qutayba captured 100,000 in 
Sogdiana; the figures are Oriental and must be discounted. The Koran 
recognized the capture of non-Moslems in war, and the birth of children to slave 
parents, as the sole legitimate sources of slavery; no Moslem (just as in 
Christendom no Christian) was to be enslaved. Nevertheless a brisk trade 
developed in slaves captured in raids—Negroes from East and Central Africa, 
Turks or Chinese from Turkestan, whites from Russia, Italy, and Spain. The 
Moslem had full rights of life and death over his slaves; usually, however, he 
handled them with a genial humanity that made their lot no worse—perhaps 
better, as more secure—than that of a factory worker in nineteenth-century 
Europe.'° Slaves did most of the menial work on the farms, most of the unskilled 
manual work in the towns; they acted as servants in the household, and as 
concubines or eunuchs in the harem. Most dancers, singers, and actors were 
slaves. The offspring of a female slave by her master, or of a free woman by her 
slave, was free from birth. Slaves were allowed to marry; and their children, if 
talented, might receive an education. It is astonishing how many sons of slaves 
rose to high place in the intellectual and political world of Islam, how many, like 
Mahmud and the early Mameluks, became kings. 

Exploitation in Asiatic Islam never reached the mercilessness of pagan, 
Christian, or Moslem Egypt, where the peasant toiled every hour, earned enough 
to pay for a hut, a loincloth, and food this side of starvation. There was and is 
much begging in Islam, and much imposture in begging; but the poor Asiatic had 
a protective skill in working slowly, few men could rival him in manifold 
adaptation to idleness, alms were frequent, and at the worst a homeless man 
could sleep in the finest edifice in town—the mosque. Even so, the eternal class 
war simmered sullenly through the years, and broke out now and then (778, 796, 


808, 838) in violent revolt. Usually, since state and church were one, rebellion 
took a religious garb. Some sects, like the Khurramiyya and the Muhayyida, 
adopted the communistic ideas of the Persian rebel Mazdak; one group called 
itself Surkh Alam—the “Red Flag.”'® About 772 Hashim al-Muqanna—the 
“Veiled Prophet” of Khurasan—announced that he was God incarnate, and had 
come to restore the communism of Mazdak. He gathered various sects about 
him, defeated many armies, ruled northern Persia for fourteen years, and was 
finally (786) captured and killed.'” In 838 Babik al-Khurrani renewed the effort, 
gathered around him a band known as Muhammira—i.e. “Reds”'®—seized 
Azerbaijan, held it for twenty-two years, defeated a succession of armies, and 
(Tabari would have us believe) killed 255,500 soldiers and captives before he 
was overcome. The Caliph Mutasim ordered Babik’s own executioner to cut off 
Babik’s limbs one by one; the trunk was impaled before the royal palace; and the 
head was sent on exhibition around the cities of Khurasan'® as a reminder that all 
men are born unfree and unequal. 

The most famous of these “servile wars” of the East was organized by Ali, an 
Arab who claimed descent from the Prophet’s son-in-law. Near Basra many 
Negro slaves were employed in digging saltpeter. Ali represented to them how 
badly they were treated, urged them to follow him in revolt, and promised them 
freedom, wealth—and slaves. They agreed, seized food and supplies, defeated 
the troops sent against them, and built themselves independent villages with 
palaces for their leaders, prisons for their captives, and mosques for their prayers 
(869). The employers offered Ali five dinars ($23.75) per head if he would 
persuade the rebels to return to work; he refused. The surrounding country tried 
to starve them into submission; but when their supplies ran out they attacked the 
town of Obolla, freed and absorbed its slaves, sacked it, and put it to flames 
(870). Much encouraged, Ali led his men against other towns, took many of 
them, and captured control of southern Iran and Iraq to the gates of Baghdad. 
Commerce halted, and the capital began to starve. In 871 the Negro general 
Mohallabi, with a large army of rebels, seized Basra; if we may credit the 
historians, 300,000 persons were massacred, and thousands of white women and 
children, including the Hashimite aristocracy, became the concubines or slaves 
of the Negro troops. For ten years the rebellion continued; great armies were sent 
to suppress it; amnesty and rewards were offered to deserters; many of his men 
left Ali and joined the government’s forces. The remnant was surrounded, 
besieged, and bombarded with molten lead and “Greek fire”—flaming torches of 
naphtha. Finally, a government army under the vizier Mowaffaq made its way 
into the rebel city, overcame resistance, killed Ali, and brought his head to the 
victor. Mowaffaq and his officers knelt and thanked Allah for His mercies 


(883).°° The rebellion had lasted fourteen years, and had threatened the whole 
economic and political structure of Eastern Islam. Ibn Tulun, governor of Egypt, 
took advantage of the situation to make the richest of the caliph’s provinces an 
independent state. 


I. THE FAITH 


Next to bread and woman, in the hierarchy of desire, comes eternal salvation; 
when the stomach is satisfied, and lust is spent, man spares a little time for God. 
Despite polygamy, the Moslem found considerable time for Allah, and based his 
morals, his laws, and his government upon his religion. 

Theoretically the Moslem faith was the simplest of all creeds: “There is no 
god but Allah, and Mohammed is His Prophet.” (La ilaha il-Allah, Muhammad- 
un Rasulu-llah.) The simplicity of the formula is only apparent, for its second 
clause involves the acceptance of the Koran and all its teachings. Consequently 
the orthodox Moslem also believed in heaven and hell, angels and demons, the 
resurrection of body and soul, the divine predestination of all events, the Last 
Judgment, the four duties of Moslem practice—prayer, alms, fasting, and 
pilgrimage—and the divine inspiration of various prophets who led up to 
Mohammed. “For every nation,” said the Koran, “there is a messenger and 
prophet” (x, 48); some Moslems reckon such messengers at 224,000;7! but 
apparently only Abraham, Moses, and Jesus were considered by Mohammed as 
having spoken the word of God. Hence the Moslem was required to accept the 
Old Testament and the Gospels as inspired scriptures; where these contradicted 
the Koran it was because their divine text had been willfully or unwittingly 
corrupted by men; in any case the Koran superseded all previous revelations, and 
Mohammed excelled all the other messengers of God. Moslems proclaimed his 
mere humanity, but revered him almost as intensely as Christians worshiped 
Christ. “If I had been alive in his time,” said a typical Moslem, “I would not 
have allowed the Apostle of God to put his blessed foot upon the earth, but 
would have borne him upon my shoulders wherever he wished to go.” 

Making their faith still more complex, good Moslems accepted and obeyed, 
besides the Koran, the traditions (Hadith) preserved by their learned men of their 
Prophet’s customs (Sunna) and conversation. Time brought forward questions of 
creed, ritual, morals, and law to which the holy book gave no clear answer; 
sometimes the words of the Koran were obscure, and needed elucidation; it was 
useful to know what, on such points, the Prophet or his Companions had done or 
said. Certain Moslems devoted themselves to gathering such traditions. During 


the first century of their era they refrained from writing them down; they formed 
schools of Hadith in divers cities, and gave public discourses reciting them; it 
was not unusual for Moslems to travel from Spain to Persia to hear a Hadith 
from one who claimed to have it in direct succession from Mohammed. In this 
way a body of oral teaching grew up alongside the Koran, as the Mishna and 
Gemara grew up beside the Old Testament. And as Jehuda ha-Nasi gathered the 
oral law of the Jews into written form in 189, so in 870, al-Bukhari, after 
researches which led him from Egypt to Turkestan, critically examined 600,000 
Mohammedan traditions, and published 7275 of them in his Sahih—“Correct 
Book.” Each chosen tradition was traced through a long chain (isnad) of named 
transmitters to one of the Companions, or to the Prophet himself. 

Many of the traditions put a new color upon the Moslem creed. Mohammed 
had not claimed the power of miracles, but hundreds of pretty traditions told of 
his wonder-working; how he fed a multitude from food hardly adequate for one 
man; exorcised demons; drew rain from heaven by one prayer, and stopped it by 
another; how he touched the udders of dry goats and they gave milk; how the 
sick were healed by contact with his clothes or his shorn hair. Christian 
influences seem to have molded many of the traditions; love toward one’s 
enemies was inculcated, though Mohammed had sterner views; the Lord’s 
Prayer was adopted from the Gospels; the parables of the sower, the wedding 
guests, and the laborers in the vineyard were put into Mohammed’s mouth; all 
in all, he was transformed into an excellent Christian, despite his nine wives. 
Moslem critics complained that much of the Hadith had been concocted as 
Umayyad, Abbasid, or other propaganda;* Ibn Abi al-Awja, executed at Kufa in 
772, confessed to having fabricated 4000 traditions.*? A few skeptics laughed at 
the Hadith collections, and composed indecent stories in solemn Hadith form.*° 
Nevertheless the acceptance of the Hadith, in one or the other of the approved 
collections, as binding in faith and morals, became a distinguishing mark of 
orthodox Moslems, who therefore received the name of Sunni, or traditionalists. 

One tradition represented the angel Gabriel as asking Mohammed, “What is 
Islam?”—and made Mohammed reply: “Islam is to believe in Allah and His 
Prophet, to recite the prescribed prayers, to give alms, to observe the fast of 
Ramadan, and to make the pilgrimage to Mecca.”’’ Prayer, almsgiving, fasting, 
and pilgrimage constitute the “Four Duties” of Moslem religion. These, with 
belief in Allah and Mohammed, are the “Five Pillars of Islam.” 

Prayer had to be preceded by purification; and as prayer was required of the 
Moslem five times a day, cleanliness came literally next to godliness. 
Mohammed, like Moses, used religion as a means to hygiene as well as to 
morality, on the general principle that the rational can secure popular acceptance 


only in the form of the mystical. He warned that the prayer of an unclean person 
would not be heard by God; he even thought of making the brushing of the teeth 
a prerequisite to prayer; but finally he compromised on the washing of the face, 
the hands, and the feet (v, 6). A man who had had sexual relations, a woman 
who had menstruated, or given birth, since the last purification, must bathe 
before prayer. At dawn, shortly after midday, in late afternoon, at sunset, and at 
bedtime the muezzin mounted a minaret to sound the adhan, or call to prayer: 


Allahu Akbar (God is most great)! Allahu Akbar! Allahu Akbar! Allahu Akbar! I bear witness 
that there is no God but Allah. I bear witness that there is no God but Allah. I bear witness that 
there is no God but Allah. I bear witness that Mohammed is the Apostle of Allah. I bear witness 
that Mohammed is the Apostle of Allah. I bear witness that Mohammed is the Apostle of Allah. 
Come to prayer! Come to prayer! Come to prayer! Come to success! Come to success! Come to 
success! Allahu Akbar! Allahu Akbar! Allahu Akbar! There is no God but Allah! 


It is a powerful appeal, a noble summons to rise with the sun, a welcome 
interruption in the hot work of the day, a solemn message of divine majesty in 
the stillness of the night; grateful even to alien ears is this strange shrill chant of 
many muezzins from divers mosques calling the earthbound soul to a moment’s 
communion with the mysterious source of life and mind. On those five occasions 
all Moslems everywhere must leave off whatever else they may be doing, must 
cleanse themselves, turn toward Mecca and the Kaaba and recite the same brief 
prayers, in the same successive postures, in an impressive simultaneity moving 
with the sun across the earth. 

Those who had the time and will would go to the mosque to say their prayers. 
Usually the mosque was open all day; any Moslem, orthodox or heretic, might 
enter to make his ablutions, to rest, or to pray. There, too, in the cloistered shade, 
teachers taught their pupils, judges tried cases, caliphs announced their policies 
or decrees; people gathered to chat, hear the news, even to negotiate business; 
the mosque, like the synagogue and the church, was the center of daily life, the 
home and hearth of the community. Half an hour before Friday noon the 
muezzin chanted from the minarets the salutation or salaam—a blessing on 
Allah, Mohammed, his family, and the great Companions; and called the 
congregation to the mosque. The worshipers were expected to have bathed and 
put on clean clothes, and to have perfumed themselves; or they might perform 
minor ablutions in the tank or fountain that stood in the courtyard of the mosque. 
The women usually stayed at home when the men went to the mosque, and vice 
versa; it was feared that the presence of women, even veiled, would distract the 
excitable male. The worshipers removed their shoes at the door of the mosque 
proper, and entered in slippers or stocking feet. There or in the court (if they 


were numerous) they stood shoulder to shoulder in one or more rows, facing the 
mihrab or prayer niche in the wall, which indicated the qgibla or direction of 
Mecca. An imam or prayer leader read a passage from the Koran and preached a 
short sermon. Each worshiper recited several prayers, and in the prescribed 
postures of bowing, kneeling, and prostration; mosque meant a place of 
prostration in prayer." Then the imam recited a complex series of salutations, 
benedictions, and orisons, in which the congregation silently joined. There were 
no hymns, processions, or sacraments; no collections or pew rents; religion, 
being one with the state, was financed from public funds. The imam was not a 
priest but a layman, who continued to earn his living by a secular occupation, 
and was appointed by the mosque warden for a specified period, and a small 
salary, to lead the congregation in prayer; there was no priesthood in Islam. 
After the Friday prayers the Moslems were free, if they wished, to engage in 
work as on any other day; meanwhile, however, they had known a cleansing 
hour of elevation above economic and social strife, and had unconsciously 
cemented their community by common ritual. 

The second duty of Moslem practice was the giving of alms. Mohammed was 
almost as critical of the rich as Jesus had been; some have thought that he began 
as a social reformer revolted by the contrast between the luxury of the merchant 
nobles and the poverty of the masses;*° and apparently his early followers were 
mostly of humble origin. One of his first activities in Medina was to establish an 
annual tax of two and a half per cent on the movable wealth of all citizens for the 
relief of the poor. Regular officials collected and distributed this revenue. Part of 
the proceeds was used to build mosques and defray the expenses of government 
and war; but war in return brought booty that swelled the gifts to the poor. 
“Prayer,” said Omar II, “carries us halfway to God, fasting brings us to the door 
of His palace, almsgiving lets us in.”*? The traditions abound in stories of 
generous Moslems; Hasan, for example, was said to have three times in his life 
divided his substance with the poor, and twice given away all that he had. 

The third duty was fasting. In general the Moslem was commanded to avoid 
wine, carrion, blood, and the flesh of swine or dogs. But Mohammed was more 
lenient than Moses; forbidden foods might be eaten in cases of necessity; of a 
tasty cheese containing some prohibited meat he only asked, with his sly humor, 
“Mention the name of Allah over it.”°° He frowned on asceticism, and 
condemned monasticism (vii, 27); Mohammedans were to enjoy the pleasures of 
life with a good conscience, but in moderation. Nevertheless, Islam, like most 
religions, required certain fasts, partly as a discipline of the will, partly, we may 
presume, as hygiene. A few months after settling in Medina he saw the Jews 
keeping their annual fast of Yom Kippur; he adopted it for his followers, hoping 


to win the Jews to Islam; when this hope faded he transferred the fast to the 
month of Ramadan. For twenty-nine days the Moslem was to abstain, during the 
daylight hours, from eating, drinking, smoking, or contact with the other sex; 
exceptions were made for the sick, the weary traveler, the very young or old, and 
women with child or giving suck. When first decreed, the month of fasting fell in 
winter, when daylight came late and ended soon. But as the lunar calendar of the 
Moslems made the year shorter than the four seasons, Ramadan, every thirty- 
three years, fell in midsummer, when the days are long and the Eastern heat 
makes thirst a torture; yet the good Moslem bore the fast. Each night, however, 
the fast was broken, and the Moslem might eat, drink, smoke, and make love till 
the dawn; stores and shops remained open all those nights, inviting the populace 
to feasting and merriment. The poor worked as usual during the month of fast; 
the well-to-do could ease their way through it by sleeping during the day. Very 
pious persons spent the last ten nights of Ramadan in the mosque; on one of 
those nights, it was believed, Allah began to reveal the Koran to Mohammed; 
that night was accounted “better than a thousand months”; and simple devotees, 
uncertain which of the ten was the “Night of the Divine Decree,” kept all ten 
with dire solemnity. On the first day after Ramadan the Moslems celebrated the 
festival of Id al-Fitr, or “Breaking of the Fast.” They bathed, put on new clothes, 
saluted one another with an embrace, gave alms and presents, and visited the 
graves of their dead. 

Pilgrimage to Mecca was the fourth duty of Moslem faith. Pilgrimage to holy 
places was traditional in the East; the Jew lived in hopes of one day seeing Zion; 
and pious pagan Arabs, long before Mohammed, had trekked to the Kaaba. 
Mohammed accepted the old custom because he knew that ritual is less easily 
changed than belief; and perhaps because he himself hankered after the Black 
Stone; by yielding to the old rite he opened a wide door to the acceptance of 
Islam by all Arabia. The Kaaba, purified of its idols, became for all Moslems the 
house of God; and upon every Mohammedan the obligation was laid (with 
considerate exceptions for the ailing and the poor) to make the Mecca pilgrimage 
“as often as he can”’—which was soon interpreted as meaning once in a lifetime. 
As Islam spread to distant lands, only a minority of Moslems performed the 
pilgrimage; even in Mecca there are Moslems who have never made a ritual visit 
to the Kaaba.*' 

Doughty has described, beyond all rivalry, the panorama of the pilgrimage 
caravan moving with fantastic patience across the desert, caught between the hot 
fury of the sun and the swirling fire of the sands; some 7000 believers, less or 
more, on foot or horse or donkey or mule or lordly palanquin, but most tossed 
along between the humps of camels, “bowing at each long stalking pace... 


making fifty prostrations in every minute, whether we would or no, toward 
Mecca,” covering thirty miles in a weary day, sometimes fifty to reach an 
oasis; many pilgrims sickening and left behind; some dying and abandoned to 
lurking hyenas or a slower death. At Medina the pilgrims halted to view the 
tombs of Mohammed, Abu Bekr, and Omar I in the mosque of the Prophet; near 
those sepulchers, says a popular tradition, a space is reserved for Jesus the son of 
Miriam.* 

Sighting Mecca, the caravan pitched its camp outside the walls, for the whole 
city was haram, sacred; the pilgrims bathed, dressed in seamless robes of white, 
and rode or walked in a line many miles long, over dusty roads, to seek living 
quarters in the town. During their stay in Mecca they were required to abstain 
from all disputes, from sexual relations, and from any sinful act.** In the months 
specially ordained for pilgrimage the Holy City became a babbling concourse of 
tribes and races suddenly doffing nationality and rank in the unanimity of ritual 
and prayer. Into the great enclosure called the Mosque of Mecca these thousands 
hurried in tense anticipation of a supreme experience; they hardly noted the 
elegant minarets of the wall, or the arcades and colonnades of the cloistered 
interior; but all stopped in awe at the well of Zemzem, whose water, said 
tradition, had slaked the thirst of Ishmael; every pilgrim drank of it, however 
bitter its taste, however urgent its effects; some bottled it to take home, to sip its 
saving sanctity daily, and in the hour of death.*° At last the worshipers, all eyes 
and no breath, came, near the center of the enclosure, to the Kaaba itself, a 
miniature temple illuminated within by silver hanging lamps, its outer wall half 
draped with a curtain of rich and delicate cloth; and in a corner of it the ineffable 
Black Stone. Seven times the pilgrims walked around the Kaaba and kissed or 
touched or bowed to the Stone. (Such circumambulation of a sacred object—a 
fire, a tree, a maypole, an altar of the Temple at Jerusalem—was an old religious 
ritual.) Many pilgrims, exhausted and yet sleepless with devotion, passed the 
night in the enclosure, squatting on their rugs, conversing and praying, and 
contemplating in wonder and ecstasy the goal of their pilgrimage. 

On the second day the pilgrims, to commemorate Hagar’s frantic search for 
water for her son, ran seven times between the hills, Safa and Marwa, that lay 
outside the city.... On the seventh day those who wished to make the “major 
pilgrimage” streamed out to Mt. Ararat—six hours’ journey distant—and heard a 
three-hour sermon; returning halfway, they spent a night in prayer at the oratory 
of Muzdalifa; on the eighth day they rushed to the valley of Mina and threw 
seven stones at three marks or pillars, for so, they believed, Abraham had cast 
stones at Satan when the Devil interrupted his preparations for slaying his son.... 
On the tenth day they sacrificed a sheep, a camel, and some other horned animal, 


ate the meat and distributed alms; this ceremony, commemorating similar 
sacrifices by Mohammed, was the central rite of the pilgrimage; and this 
“Festival of Sacrifice” was celebrated with like offerings to Allah by Moslems 
all over the world on the tenth day of the pilgrimage period. The pilgrims now 
shaved their heads, pared their nails, and buried the cuttings. This completed the 
Major Pilgrimage; but usually the worshiper paid another visit to the Kaaba 
before he returned to the caravan camp. There he resumed his profane condition 
and clothing, and began with proud and comforted spirit the long march back 
home. 

This famous pilgrimage served many purposes. Like that of the Jews to 
Jerusalem, of the Christians to Jerusalem or Rome, it intensified the worshiper’s 
faith, and bound him by a collective emotional experience to his creed and to his 
fellow believers. In the pilgrin age a fusing piety brought together poor Bedouins 
from the desert, rich merchants from the towns, Berbers, African Negroes, 
Syrians, Persians, Turks, Tatars, Moslem Indians, Chinese—all wearing the 
same simple garb, reciting the same prayers in the same Arabic tongue; hence, 
perhaps, the moderation of racial distinctions in Islam. The circling of the Kaaba 
seems superstitious to the non-Moslem; but the Moslem smiles at similar 
customs in other faiths, is disturbed by the Christian rite of eating the god, and 
can understand it only as an external symbol of spiritual communion and 
sustenance. All religions are superstitions to other faiths. 

And all religions, however noble in origin, soon carry an accretion of 
superstitions rising naturally out of minds harassed and stupefied by the fatigue 
of the body and the terror of the soul in the struggle for continuance. Most 
Moslems believed in magic, and rarely doubted the ability of sorcerers to divine 
the future, to reveal hidden treasures, compel affection, afflict an enemy, cure 
disease, or ward off the evil eye. Many believed in magic metamorphoses of 
men into animals or plants, or in miraculous transits through space; this is almost 
the framework of the Arabian Nights. Spirits were everywhere, performing every 
manner of trick and enchantment upon mortals, and begetting unwanted children 
upon careless women. Most Moslems, like half the Christian world, wore 
amulets as protection against evil influences, considered some days lucky, other 
days unlucky, and believed that dreams might reveal the future, and that God 
sometimes spoke to man in dreams. Everyone in Islam, as in Christendom, 
accepted astrology; the skies were charted not only to fix the orientation of 
mosques and the calendar of religious feasts, but to select a celestially propitious 
moment for any important enterprise, and to determine the genethlialogy of each 
individual—i.e., his character and fate as set by the position of the stars at his 
birth. 


Seeming to the outer world so indiscriminately one in ritual and belief, Islam 
was early divided into sects as numerous and furious as in Christendom. There 
were the martial, puritanic, democratic Kharijites; Murji’ites who held that no 
Moslem would be everlastingly damned; Jabrites who denied free will and 
upheld absolute predestination; Qadarites who defended the freedom of the will; 
and many others; we pay our respects to their sincerity and omniscience, and 
pass on. But the Shi‘ites belong inescapably to history. They overthrew the 
Umayyads, captured Persian, Egyptian, and Indian Islam, and deeply affected 
literature and philosophy. The Shia (i.e., group, sect) had its origin in two 
murders—the assassination of Ali, and the slaughter of Husein and his family. A 
large minority of Moslems argued that since Mohammed was the chosen Apostle 
of Allah, it must have been Allah’s intent that the Prophet’s descendants, 
inheriting some measure of his divine spirit and purpose, should inherit his 
leadership in Islam. All caliphs except Ali seemed to them usurpers. They 
rejoiced when Ali became caliph, mourned when he was murdered, and were 
profoundly shocked by Husein’s death. Ali and Husein became saints in Shia 
worship; their shrines were held second in holiness only to the Kaaba and the 
Prophet’s tomb. Perhaps influenced by Persian, Jewish, and Christian ideas of a 
Messiah, and the Buddhist conception of Bodhisattvas—repeatedly incarnated 
saints—the Shi’ites considered the descendants of Ali to be Imams 
(“exemplars”), i.e., infallible incarnations of divine wisdom. The eighth Imam 
was Riza, whose tomb at Mashhad, in northeastern Persia, is accounted the 
“Glory of the Shia World.” In 873 the twelfth Imam—-Muhammad ibn Hasan— 
disappeared in the twelfth year of his age; in Shia belief he did not die, but bides 
his time to reappear and lead the Shia Moslems to universal supremacy and bliss. 

As in most religions, the various sects of Islam felt toward one another an 
animosity more intense than that with which they viewed the “infidels” in their 
midst. To these Dhimmi—Christians, Zoroastrians, Sabaeans, Jews—the 
Umayyad caliphate offered a degree of toleration hardly equaled in 
contemporary Christian lands. They were allowed the free practice of their 
faiths, and the retention of their churches, on condition that they wear a 
distinctive honey-colored dress, and pay a poll tax of from one to four dinars 
($4.75 to $19.00) per year according to their income. This tax fell only upon 
non-Moslems capable of military service; it was not levied upon monks, women, 
adolescents, slaves, the old, crippled, blind, or very poor. In return the Dhimmi 
were excused (or excluded) from military service, were exempt from the two and 
a half per cent tax for community charity, and received the protection of the 
government. Their testimony was not admitted in Moslem courts, but they were 
allowed self-government under their own leaders, judges, and laws. The degree 


of toleration varied with dynasties; the Successors were spasmodically severe, 
the Umayyads generally lenient, the Abbasids alternately lenient and severe. 
Omar I ejected all Jews and Christians from Arabia as Islam’s Holy Land, and a 
questionable tradition ascribes to him a “Covenant of Omar” restraining their 
rights in general; but this edict, if it ever existed, was in practice ignored,*° and 
Omar himself continued in Egypt the allowances formerly made to the Christian 
churches by the Byzantine government. 

The Jews of the Near East had welcomed the Arabs as liberators. They 
suffered now divers disabilities and occasional persecutions; but they stood on 
equal terms with Christians, were free once more to live and worship in 
Jerusalem, and prospered under Islam in Asia, Egypt, and Spain as never under 
Christian rule. Outside of Arabia the Christians of western Asia usually practiced 
their religion unhindered; Syria remained predominantly Christian until the third 
Moslem century; in the reign of Mamun (813-33) we hear of 11,000 Christian 
churches in Islam—as well as hundreds of synagogues and fire temples. 
Christian festivals were freely and openly celebrated; Christian pilgrims came in 
safety to visit Christian shrines in Palestine;*’ the Crusaders found large numbers 
of Christians in the Near East in the twelfth century; and Christian communities 
have survived there to this day. Christian heretics persecuted by the patriarchs of 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, Alexandria, or Antioch were now free and safe under 
a Moslem rule that found their disputes quite unintelligible. In the ninth century 
the Moslem governor of Antioch appointed a special guard to keep Christian 
sects from massacring one another at church.*® Monasteries and nunneries 
flourished under the skeptical Umayyads; the Arabs admired the work of the 
monks in agriculture and reclamation, acclaimed the wines of monastic vintage, 
and enjoyed, in traveling, the shade and hospitality of Christian cloisters. For a 
time relations between the two religions were so genial that Christians wearing 
crosses on their breasts conversed in mosques with Moslem friends.*? The 
Mohammedan administrative bureaucracy had hundreds of Christian employees; 
Christians rose so frequently to high office as to provoke Moslem complaints. 
Sergius, father of St. John of Damascus, was chief finance minister to Abd-al- 
Malik, and John himself, last of the Greek Fathers of the Church, headed the 
council that governed Damascus.’ The Christians of the East in general regarded 
Islamic rule as a lesser evil than that of the Byzantine government and church.*! 

Despite or because of this policy of tolerance in early Islam, the new faith 
won over to itself in time most of the Christians, nearly all the Zoroastrians and 
pagans, and many of the Jews, of Asia, Egypt, and North Africa. It was a fiscal 
advantage to share the faith of the ruling race; captives in war could escape 
slavery by accepting Allah, Mohammed, and circumcision. Gradually the non- 


Moslem populations adopted the Arabic language and dress, the laws and faith 
of the Koran. Where Hellenism, after a thousand years of mastery, had failed to 
take root, and Roman arms had left the native gods unconquered, and Byzantine 
orthodoxy had raised rebellious heresies, Mohammedanism had secured, almost 
without proselytism, not only belief and worship, but a tenacious fidelity that 
quite forgot the superseded gods. From China, Indonesia, and India through 
Persia, Syria, Arabia, and Egypt to Morocco and Spain, the Mohammedan faith 
touched the hearts and fancies of a hundred peoples, governed their morals and 
molded their lives, gave them consoling hopes and a strengthening pride, until 
today it owns the passionate allegiance of 350,000,000 souls, and through all 
political divisions makes them one. 


III. THE PEOPLE 


Under the Umayyads the Arabs constituted a ruling aristocracy, and enjoyed a 
stipend from the state; in return for these privileges, all able-bodied Arab males 
were subject at any time to military service. As conquerors they were proud of 
their supposedly unmixed blood and pure speech. With keen genealogical 
consciousness the Arab added his father’s name to his own, as in Abdallah ibn 
(son of) Zobeir; sometimes he added his tribe and place of origin, and made a 
biography of a name, as in Abu Bekr Ahmad ibn Jarir al-Azdi. Purity of blood 
became a myth as the conquerors took conquered women as concubines, and 
reckoned their offspring as Arabs; but pride of blood and rank remained. The 
higher class of Arabs moved about on horseback, clothed in white silk and a 
sword; the commoner walked in baggy trousers, convoluted turban, and pointed 
shoes; the Bedouin kept his flowing gown, head shawl and band. Long drawers 
were prohibited by the Prophet, but some Arabs ventured into them. All classes 
affected jewelry. Women stimulated the male fancy with tight bodices, bright 
girdles, loose and colorful skirts. They wore their hair in bangs at the front, curls 
at the side, braids at the back; sometimes they filled it out with black silk 
threads; often they adorned it with gems or flowers. Increasingly after the year 
715, when out of doors, they veiled the face below the eyes; in this way every 
woman could be romantic, for at any age the eyes of Arab women are perilously 
beautiful. Women matured at twelve and were old at forty; in the interval they 
inspired most of Arabic poetry, and maintained the race. 

The Moslem had no respect for celibacy, and never dreamed of perpetual 
continence as an ideal state; most Moslem saints married and had children. 
Perhaps Islam erred in the opposite direction, and carried marriage to an 


extreme. It gave the sexual appetite so many outlets within the law that 
prostitution diminished for a time under Mohammed and the Successors; but 
exhaustion requires stimulation, and dancing girls soon played a prominent role 
in the life of even the most married Moslem male. Moslem literature, being 
intended only for male eyes and ears, was sometimes as loose as male 
conversation in a Christian land; it contained a superabundance of deliberately 
erotic books; and Moslem medical works gave much attention to aphrodisiacs.” 
In strict Mohammedan law fornication and pederasty were to be punished with 
death; but the growth of wealth brought an easier ethic, punished fornication 
with thirty strokes, and winked at the spread of homosexual love.*’ A class of 
professional homosexuals (mukhannath) arose who imitated the costume and 
conduct of women, plaited their hair, dyed their nails with henna, and performed 
obscene dances.“ The Caliph Suleiman ordered the mukhannath of Mecca 
castrated; and the Caliph al-Hadi, coming upon two women attendants in 
Lesbian relations, beheaded them on the spot.*? Despite such discouragement 
homosexualism made rapid progress; a few years after al-Hadi it was prevalent 
at Harun’s court, and in the songs of his favorite poet Abu Nuwas. The Moslem 
male, separated from women before marriage by purdah, and surfeited with them 
after marriage by the harem, fell into irregular relations; and women, secluded 
from all men but relatives, slipped into similar perversions. 

The contact with Persia promoted both pederasty and purdah in Islam. The 
Arabs had always feared, as well as admired, woman’s charms, and had 
revenged themselves for instinctive subjection to them by the usual male doubts 
about her virtue and intelligence. “Consult women,” said Omar I, “and do the 
contrary of what they advise.”“° But the Moslems of Mohammed’s century had 
not secluded their women; the two sexes exchanged visits, moved 
indiscriminately through the streets, and prayed together in the mosque.*” When 
Musab ibn al-Zobeir asked his wife Aisha why she never veiled her face, she 
answered: “Since Allah, may He remain blessed and exalted, hath put upon me 
the stamp of beauty, it is my wish that the public should view that beauty, and 
thereby recognize His grace unto them.”*° Under Walid II (743-4), however, the 
harem-and-eunuch system took form, and purdah developed with it. Harim, like 
haram, meant forbidden, sacred; the seclusion of women was originally due to 
their being tabu because of menstruation or childbirth; the harem was a 
sanctuary. The Moslem husband knew the passionate temper of the Oriental, felt 
a need to protect his women, and saw no escape from their adultery except 
through their incarceration. It became reprehensible for women to walk in the 
streets except for short distances and veiled; they could visit one another, but 
usually they traveled in curtained litters; and they were never to be seen abroad 


at night. They were separated from the men in the mosque by a screen or railing 
or gallery; finally they were excluded altogether; and religion, which in Latin 
Christendom has been described as a secondary sexual characteristic of the 
female, became in Islam, as public worship, a prerogative of the male. Even 
more cruelly, women were forbidden the pleasure of shopping; they sent out for 
what they needed; and pedlars, usually women, came to spread their wares on 
the harem floor. Rarely, except in the lower classes, did the women sit at table 
with their husbands. It was unlawful for a Moslem to see the face of any woman 
except his wives, slaves, and near relatives. A physician was allowed to see only 
the afflicted part of a woman patient. The man found the system very 
convenient; it gave him at home a maximum of opportunity, and outside the 
home full freedom from surveillance or surprise. As for the women themselves, 
until the nineteenth century, there is no evidence that they objected to purdah or 
the veil. They enjoyed the privacy, security, and comforts of the zenana, or 
women’s quarters; they resented as an insult any negligence of the husband in 
maintaining their seclusion;*’ and from their apparent prison the legal wives still 
played a lively part in history. Khaizuran, Harun’s mother, and Zobaida, his 
wife, rivaled in the eighth and ninth centuries the influence and audacity of 
Aisha in the seventh, and enjoyed a magnificence hardly dreamed of by 
Mohammed’s wives. 

The education of girls, in most ranks of the population, seldom went beyond 
learning their prayers, a few chapters of the Koran, and the arts of the home. In 
the upper classes women received considerable instruction, usually by private 
tutors, but sometimes in schools and colleges;*' they learned poetry, music, and 
many varieties of needlework; some became scholars, even teachers. Several 
were famous for enlightened philanthropy. They were taught a brand of modesty 
adapted to their customs; surprised at the bath, they would cover their faces first; 
they marveled at the immodesty of European women who bared half their 
bosoms at a ball and embraced divers men in a dance; and they admired the 
forbearance of a God who did not strike such sinners dead.” 

As in most civilized countries, marriages were usually arranged by the 
parents. The father might marry his daughter to whomever he wished before she 
became of age; after that she might choose. Girls were usually married by the 
age of twelve, and were mothers at thirteen or fourteen; some married at nine or 
ten; men married as early as fifteen. The betrothal, or marriage contract, pledged 
the groom to give her a dowry; this remained her property through marriage and 
divorce. The groom was rarely allowed to see the face of his bride before 
marriage. The wedding followed eight or ten days after the betrothal; it required 
no priest, but was accompanied by brief prayers; it involved music, feasting, a 


“shower” of gifts, and a gay illumination of the bridegroom’s street and house. 
After many ceremonies the husband, in the privacy of the bridal chamber, drew 
aside the veil of his wife, and said, “In the name of God the Compassionate, the 
Merciful.”°? 

If this belated examination left the groom dissatisfied, he might at once send 
the wife back to her parents with her dowry. Polygamy in Islam was more often 
successive than simultaneous; only the rich could afford plural wives.” Facility 
of divorce made it possible for a Moslem to have almost any number of 
successive mates; Ali had 200;°° Ibn al-Teiyib, a dyer of Baghdad who lived to 
be eighty-five, is reported to have married 900 wives.” In addition to wives a 
Moslem might have any number of concubines; Harun contented himself with 
200, but al-Mutawakkil, we are told, had 4000, each of whom shared his bed for 
a night.°’ Some slave merchants trained female slaves in music, song, and sexual 
seduction, and then sold them as concubines for as much as 100,000 dirhems 
($80,000).°° But we must not think of the usual harem as a private brothel. In 
most cases the concubines became mothers, and prided themselves on the 
number and gender of their children; and there were many instances of tender 
affection between master and concubine. Legal wives accepted concubinage as a 
matter of course. Zobaida, wife of Harun, presented him with ten concubines.” 
In this way a man’s household might contain as many children as an American 
suburb. A son of Walid I had sixty sons and an unrecorded number of daughters. 
Eunuchs, forbidden by the Koran, became a necessary appendage to the harem; 
Christians and Jews participated in importing or manufacturing them; caliphs, 
viziers, and magnates paid high prices for them; and soon these cunning castrati 
subjected many phases of Moslem government to their narrow competence. In 
the early centuries after the conquest this harem system prevented the Arabs 
from being ethnically absorbed by the conquered population, and multiplied 
them to a number needed to rule their spreading realm. Possibly it had some 
eugenic effect from the free fertility of the ablest men; but after Mamun 
polygamy became a source of moral and physical deterioration, and—as mouths 
grew faster than food—of increasing poverty and discontent. 

The position of woman within marriage was one of sacred subjection. She 
could have only one husband at a time, and could divorce him only at 
considerable cost. The infidelities of her husband were quite beyond her ken, and 
were accounted morally negligible; her own infidelity was punishable with 
death. It is remarkable how many adulteries she managed to commit despite her 
handicaps. She was reviled and revered, belittled and suppressed, and in most 
cases was loved with passion and tenderness. “For my wife,” said Abu’! Atiyya, 
“T will gladly renounce all the prizes of life and all the wealth of the world” ;°° 


such professions were frequent, and sometimes sincere. In one matter the 
Moslem wife was favored as compared with some European women. Whatever 
property she received was wholly at her disposal, not subject to any claim of her 
husband or his creditors. Within the security of the zenana she spun, wove, 
sewed, managed the household and the children, played games, ate sweets, 
gossiped and intrigued. She was expected to bear many children, as economic 
assets in an agricultural and patriarchal society; the estimation in which she was 
held depended chiefly upon her fertility; “a piece of old matting lying in a 
comer,” said Mohammed, “is better than a barren wife.”®! Nevertheless abortion 
and contraception were widely practiced in the harem. Midwives transmitted 
ancient techniques, and physicians offered new ones. Al-Razi (d. 924) included 
in his Quintessence of Experience a section “on the means of preventing 
conception,” and listed twenty-four, mechanical or chemical. Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna, 980-1037), in his famous Qanun, gave twenty contraceptive recipes. 

In nonsexual morals the Mohammedan did not differ appreciably from the 
Christian. The Koran more definitely denounced gambling and intoxication (v, 
90); but some gambling and much drinking continued in both civilizations. 
Corruption in government and judiciary flourished in Islam as in Christendom. 
In general the Moslem seems to have excelled the Christian in commercial 
morality,” fidelity to his word, and loyalty to treaties signed; Saladin was by 
common consent the best gentleman of the Crusades. The Moslems were honest 
about lying; they allowed a lie to save a life, to patch up a quarrel, to please a 
wife, to deceive in war the enemies of the faith.°° Moslem manners were both 
formal and genial, and Moslem speech was heavy with compliments and polite 
hyperbole. Like the Jews, the Moslems greeted one another with a solemn bow 
and salutation: “Peace [salaam] be with you”; and the proper reply of every 
Moslem was, “On you be peace, and the mercy and blessings of God.” 
Hospitality was universal and generous. Cleanliness was a function of income; 
the poor were neglected and encrusted, the well-to-do were scrubbed, 
manicured, and perfumed. Circumcision, though not mentioned in the Koran, 
was taken for granted as a precaution of hygiene; boys underwent the operation 
at five or six. Private baths were a luxury of the rich, but public bathhouses 
were numerous; Baghdad in the tenth century, we are told, had 27,000.% 
Perfumes and incense were popular with men as well as with women. Arabia 
was famous of old for its frankin cense and myrrh; Persia for its oil of roses or 
violets or jasmine. Gardens of shrubs, flowers, and fruit trees were attached to 
many homes; and flowers were loved, above all in Persia, as the very fragrance 
of life. 


How did these people amuse themselves? Largely with feasting, venery in 
both senses, flirtation, poetry, music, and song; to which the lower orders added 
cockfights, ropedancers, jugglers, magicians, puppets.... We find from 
Avicenna’s Qanun that the Moslems of the tenth century had nearly all the 
sports and physical foibles of our time: boxing, wrestling, running, archery, 
throwing the javelin, gymnastics, fencing, riding, polo, croquet, weight lifting 
and ball playing with mallet, hockey stick, or bat.°* Games of chance being 
forbidden, cards and dice were not much used; backgammon was popular; chess 
was allowed, though Mohammed had denounced the carving of the pieces in the 
likeness of men. Horse racing was popular, and was patronized by the caliphs; in 
one program, we are informed, 4000 horses took part. Hunting remained the 
most aristocratic of sports, less violent than in Sasanian times, and often 
subsiding into falconry. Captured animals were sometimes used as pets; some 
families had dogs, others monkeys; some caliphs kept lions or tigers to awe 
subjects and ambassadors. 

When the Arabs conquered Syria they were still half-barbarous tribes, 
recklessly brave, violent, sensual, passionate, superstitious, and skeptical. Islam 
softened some of these qualities, but most of them survived. Probably the 
cruelties recorded of the caliphs were no worse in total than those of 
contemporary Christian kings, Byzantine, Merovingian, or Norse; but they were 
a disgrace to any civilization. In 717 Suleiman, on pilgrimage to Mecca, invited 
his courtiers to try their swords on 400 Greeks recently captured in war; the 
invitation was accepted and the 400 men were beheaded in merry sport as the 
Caliph looked on. Al-Mutawakkil, enthroned, cast into prison a vizier who had, 
some years before, treated him with indignity; for weeks the prisoner was kept 
awake to the point of insanity; then he was allowed to sleep for twenty-four 
hours; so strengthened, he was placed between boards lined with spikes, which 
prevented his moving without self-laceration; so he lay in agony for days till he 
died.”” Such savagery, of course, was exceptional; normally the Moslem was the 
soul of courtesy, humanity, and tolerance. He was, if we may describe the 
mythical average, quick of apprehension and wit; excitable and lazy, easily 
amused and readily cheerful; finding content in simplicity, bearing misfortune 
calmly, accepting all events with patience, dignity, and pride. Starting on a long 
journey, the Moslem took his grave linen with him, prepared at any time to meet 
the Great Scavenger; overcome in the desert by exhaustion or disease, he would 
bid the others go on, would perform his final ablutions, hollow out a pit for his 
grave, wrap himself in his winding sheet, lie down in the trench, and wait for the 
coming of death, and a natural burial by the wind-blown sands.’! 


IV. THE GOVERNMENT 


Theoretically, in the generation after Mohammed, Islam was a democratic 
republic in the ancient sense: all free adult males were to share in choosing the 
ruler and determining policy. Actually the Commander of the Faithful was 
chosen, and policy was decided, by a small group of notables in Medina. This 
was to be expected; men being by nature unequal in intelligence and scruple, 
democracy must at best be relative; and in communities with poor 
communication and limited schooling some form of oligarchy is inevitable. 
Since war and democracy are enemies, the expansion of Islam promoted one- 
man rule; unity of command and quickness of decision were required by a 
martial and imperialist policy. Under the Umayyads the government became 
frankly monarchical, and the caliphate was transmitted by succession or trial of 
arms. 

Again theoretically, the caliphate was a religious rather than a political office; 
the caliph was first of all the head of a religious group, Islam; and his primary 
duty was to defend the faith; in theory the caliphate was a theocracy, a 
government by God through religion. The caliph, however, was not a pope or a 
priest, nor could he issué new decrees of the faith. In practice he enjoyed nearly 
absolute power, limited by no parliament, no hereditary aristocracy, no 
priesthood, but only by the Koran—which his paid pundits could interpret at his 
will. Under this despotism there was some democracy of opportunity: any man 
might rise to high office unless both his parents were slaves. 

The Arabs, recognizing that they had conquered decadent but well-organized 
societies, took over in Syria the Byzantine, in Persia the Sasanian, administrative 
system; essentially the old order of life in the Near East continued, and even the 
Hellenic-Oriental culture, overleaping the barrier of language, revived in 
Moslem science and philosophy. Under the Abbasids a complex system of 
central, provincial, and local government took form, operated by a bureaucracy 
that suffered little interruption from royal assassinations and palace revolutions. 
At the head of the administrative structure was the hajib or chamberlain, who in 
theory merely managed ceremony, but in practice accumulated power by 
controlling entry to the caliph. Next in rank, but (after Mansur) superior in 
power, was the vizier, who appointed and supervised the officials of the 
government, and guided the policy of the state. The leading bureaus were those 
of taxation, accounts, correspondence, police, post, and a department of 
grievances, which became a court of appeal from judicial or administrative 
decisions. Next to the army in the caliph’s affections was the bureau of revenue; 
here all the pervasive pertinacity of the Byzantine tax collectors was emulated, 


and great sums were sluiced from the nation’s economy to maintain the 
government and the governors. The annual revenue of the caliphate under Harun 
al-Rashid exceeded 530,000,000 dirhems ($42,400,000) in money, to which 
were added now incalculable taxes in kind.’ There was no national debt; on the 
contrary, the treasury in 786 had a balance of 900,000,000 dirhems. 

The public post, as under the Persians and Romans, served only the 
government and very important persons; its chief use was to transmit 
intelligence and directives between the provinces and the capital, but it served 
also as a vehicle of espionage by the vizier upon local officers. The system 
issued itineraries, available to merchants and pilgrims, giving the names of the 
various stations, and the distances between them; these itineraries were the basis 
of Arabic geography. Pigeons were trained and used as letter carriers—the first 
such use known to history (837). Additional “intelligence” was provided by 
travelers and merchants, and in Baghdad 1700 “aged women” served as spies. 
No amount of surveillance, however, could check the Oriental-Occidental 
appetite for “squeeze” or “graft.” The provincial governors, as in Roman days, 
expected their tenure of office to reimburse them for the expenses of their climb 
and the tribulations of their descent. The caliphs occasionally forced them to 
disgorge their accumulations, or sold this right of squeezing to the newly 
appointed government; so Yusuf ibn Omar extracted 76,000,000 dirhems from 
his predecessors in the government of Iraq. Judges were well paid, yet they too 
could be influenced by the generous; and Mohammed (says a tradition) was 
convinced that out of three judges at least two would go to hell.” 

The law by which the great realm was ruled claimed to deduce itself from the 
Koran. In Islam, as in Judaism, law and religion were one; every crime was a 
sin, every sin a crime; and jurisprudence was a branch of theology. As conquest 
extended the reach and responsibilities of Mohammed’s impromptu legislation, 
and puzzled it with cases unforeseen in the Koran, the Moslem jurists invented 
traditions that implicitly or explicitly met their need; hence the Hadith became a 
second source of Mohammedan law. By strange but repeated coincidence these 
useful traditions echoed the principles and judgments of Roman and Byzantine 
law, and still more of the Mishna or Gemara of the Jews.” The growing mass 
and complexity of legal traditions gave sustenance and high status to the legal 
profession in Islam; the jurists (faqihs) who expounded or applied the law 
acquired by the tenth century almost the power and sanctity of a priestly class. 
As in twelfth-century France, they allied themselves with the monarchy, 
supported the absolutism of the Abbasids, and reaped rich rewards. 

Four famous schools of law took form in orthodox Islam. Abu Hanifa ibn 
Thabit (d. 767) revolutionized Koranic law by his principle of analogical 


interpretation. A law originally enacted for a desert community, he argued, must 
be interpreted analogously, not literally, when applied to an industrial or urban 
society; on this basis he sanctioned mortgage loans and interest (forbidden in the 
Koran), much as Hillel had done in Palestine eight centuries before. “The legal 
rule,” said Hanifa, “is not the same as the rules of grammar and logic. It 
expresses a general custom, and changes with the circumstances that produced 
it.””° Against this liberal philosophy of progressive law the conservatives of 
Medina put forth a strong defender in Malik ibn Anas (715-95). Basing his 
system on a study of 1700 juridical Hadith, Malik proposed that since most of 
these traditions had arisen in Medina, the consensus of opinion in Medina should 
be the criterion of interpretation of both the Hadith and the Koran. Muhammad 
al-Shafii (767-820), living in Baghdad and Cairo, thought that infallibility 
should have a wider base than Medina, and found in the general consensus of the 
whole Moslem community the final test of legality, orthodoxy, and truth. His 
pupil Ahmad ibn Hanbal (780-855) considered this criterion too wide and 
vague, and founded a fourth school on the principle that law should be 
determined exclusively by the Koran and the traditions. He denounced the 
rationalism of the Mutazilites in philosophy, was jailed for orthodoxy by al- 
Mamun, but held so valiantly to his conservative position that when he died 
almost the entire population of Baghdad attended his funeral. 

Despite this century-long debate, the four schools of law recognized by 
orthodox Islam agreed in detail as much as they differed in principle. They all 
assumed the divine origin of the Moslem law, and the necessity of divine origin 
for any law adequate to control a naturally lawless mankind. They all entered 
into such minute regulation of conduct and ritual as only Judaism could equal; 
they prescribed the correct use of toothpicks and matrimonial rights, the proper 
dress of the sexes, and the moral arrangement of the hair. One legist never ate 
watermelon because he could not find, in either the Koran or the Hadith, the 
canonical method for such an operation.”° The multiplicity of enactments would 
have stifled human development; but legal fictions and condoned evasions 
reconciled the rigor of the law with the flow and vigor of life. Even so, and 
despite the wide acceptance of the liberalizing Hanafite code, Mohammedan law 
tended to be too conservative, too inflexibly mortised in orthodoxy to allow a 
free evolution of economy, morals, and thought. 


With these provisos we must concede that the early caliphs, from Abu Bekr to 
al-Mamun, gave successful organization to human life over a wide area, and may 
be counted among the ablest rulers in history. They might have devastated or 
confiscated everything, like the Mongols or the Magyars or the raiding Norse; 


instead they merely taxed. When Omar conquered Egypt he rejected the advice 
of Zobeir to divide the land among his followers, and the Caliph confirmed his 
judgment: “Leave it,” said Omar, “in the people’s hands to nurse and fructify.””’ 
Under the caliphal government lands were measured, records were 
systematically kept, roads and canals were multiplied or maintained, rivers were 
banked to prevent floods; Iraq, now half desert, was again a garden of Eden; 
Palestine, recently so rich in sand and stones, was fertile, wealthy, and 
populous.” Doubtless the exploitation of simplicity and weakness by cleverness 
and strength went on under this system as under all governments; but the caliphs 
gave reasonable protection to life and labor, kept career open to talent, promoted 
for three to six centuries the prosperity of areas never so prosperous again, and 
stimulated and supported such a flourishing of education, literature, science, 
philosophy, and art as made western Asia, for five centuries, the most civilized 
region in the world. 


V. THE CITIES 


Before searching out the men and the works that gave meaning and 
distinction to this civilization we must try to visualize the environment in which 
they lived. Civilization is rural in base but urban in form; men must gather in 
cities to provide for one another audiences and stimuli. 

Moslem towns were nearly all of modest size, with 10,000 souls or less, 
cramped into a small and usually walled area for protection against raid or siege, 
with unlit streets of dust or mud, and little stucco houses hugging their privacy 
behind a forbidding continuum of external wall; all the glory of the town was 
concentrated in the mosque. But here and there rose the cities in which Moslem 
civilization touched its summits of beauty, learning, and happiness. 

In Moslem sentiment both Mecca and Medina were holy cities, one as the 
seat of the ancient Arab shrine and the birthplace of the Prophet, the other as his 
refuge and home. Walid II rebuilt in splendor the modest mosque at Medina; at 
Walid’s urging, and for 80,000 dinars, the Byzantine emperor sent forty loads of 
mosaic stones, and eighty craftsmen from Egypt and Greece; the Moslems 
complained that their Prophet’s mosque was being built by Christian infidels. 
Despite the Kaaba and this mosque, the two cities took on under the Umayyads 
an aspect of worldly pleasure and luxury that would have shocked the earlier 
caliphs, and must have gladdened the triumphant Quraish. The spoils of 
conquest had flowed into Medina, and had been distributed chiefly to its 
citizens; pilgrims were coming to Mecca in greater number, and with richer 


offerings than ever before, enormously stimulating trade. The holy cities became 
centers of wealth, leisure, gaiety, and song; palaces and suburban villas housed 
an aristocracy surfeited with servants and slaves; concubines accumulated, 
forbidden wine flowed, singers strummed pleasantly sad melodies, and poets 
multiplied rhymes of war and love. At Medina the beautiful Suqainah, daughter 
of the martyred Husein, presided over a salon of poets, jurists, and statesmen. 
Her wit, charm, and good taste set a standard for all Islam; she could not count 
her successive husbands on her jeweled fingers; and in some instances she made 
it a condition of marriage that she should retain full freedom of action.” The 
Umayyad spirit of joie de vivre had conquered the abstemious puritanism of Abu 
Bekr and Omar in the most sacred centers of Islam. 

Jerusalem was also a holy city to Islam. Already in the eighth century the 
Arabs predominated in its population. The Caliph Abd-al-Malik, envying the 
splendor with which the church of the Holy Sepulcher had been restored after its 
destruction by Khosru Parvez, lavished the revenues of Egypt to surpass that 
shrine with a group of structures known to the Moslem world as Al-Haram al- 
Sharif (the venerable sanctuary). At the south end was built (691-4) Al-Masjid 
al-Aqsa—“The Farther Mosque”—so named after a passage in the Koran (xvii, 
1). It was ruined by earthquake in 746, restored in 785, and often modified; but 
the nave goes back to Abd-al-Malik, and most of the columns to Justinian’s 
basilica in Jerusalem. Muqaddasi considered it more beautiful than the Great 
Mosque at Damascus. Somewhere in the sacred enclosure, it was said, 
Mohammed had met Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, and had prayed with them; 
near by he had seen the rock (reckoned by Israel to be the center of the world) 
where Abraham had thought to sacrifice Isaac, and Moses had received the Ark 
of the Covenant, and Solomon and Herod had built their temples; from that rock 
Mohammed had ascended into heaven; if one but had faith he could see in the 
rock the footprints of the Prophet. In 684, when the rebel Abdallah ibn Zobeir 
held Mecca and received the revenues of its pilgrims, Abd-al-Malik, anxious to 
attract some of this sacred revenue, decreed that thereafter this rock should 
replace the Kaaba as the object of pious pilgrimage. Over that historic stone his 
artisans (691) raised in Syrian-Byzantine style the famous “Dome of the Rock,” 
which soon ranked as the third of the “four wonders of the Moslem world” (the 
others were the mosques of Mecca, Medina, and Damascus). It was not a 
mosque, but a shrine to house the rock; the Crusaders erred twice in calling it the 
“Mosque of Omar.” Upon an octagonal building of squared stones, 528 feet in 
circuit, rises a dome, 112 feet high, made of wood externally covered with gilded 
brass. Four elegant portals—their lintels faced by splendid repoussé bronze 
plates—lead into an interior divided into diminishing octagons by concentric 


colonnades of polished marbles; the magnificent columns were taken from 
Roman ruins, the capitals were Byzantine. The spandrels of the arches are 
distinguished by mosaics depicting trees with all the delicacy of a Courbet; even 
finer are the mosaics of the drum below the dome. Running around the cornice 
of the outer colonnade, in yellow letters on blue tiles, is an inscription in Kufic— 
the angular characters favored in Kufa; Saladin had it set up in 1187; it is a 
lovely example of this unique form of architectural decoration. Within the 
colonnade is the massive, shapeless rock, 200 feet around. “At dawn,” wrote 
Mugaddasi, 


when the light of the sun first strikes on the cupola, and the drum reflects his rays, then is this 
edifice a marvelous sight to behold, and such that in all Islam I have never seen the equal; neither 


have I heard tell of aught built in pagan times that rivals in grace this Dome of the Rock.®° 


Abd-al-Malik’s plan to make this monument replace the Kaaba failed; had it 
succeeded, Jerusalem would have been the center of all the three faiths that 
competed for the soul of medieval man. 


But Jerusalem was not even the capital of the province of Palestine; that 
honor went to al-Ramlah. Many places that are now poor villages were in 
Moslem days flourishing towns. “Aqqa” (Acre) “is a large city, spaciously laid 
out,” wrote Mugaddasi in 985; “Sidon is a large city, surrounded by gardens and 
trees,” wrote Idrisi in 1154. “Tyre is a beautiful place,” wrote Yaqubi in 891, 
built on a rock jutting out into the Mediterranean; “its inns are five or six stories 
high,” wrote Nasir-i-Khosru in 1047, “and great is the quantity of wealth 
exposed in its clean bazaars.”®' Tripoli, to the north, had “a fine harbor, capable 
of holding a thousand ships.” Tiberias was famous for its hot springs and its 
jasmines. Of Nazareth the Moslem traveler Yaqut wrote in 1224: “Here was 
born the Messiah Isa, the son of Mariam—peace be upon him! ... But the people 
of this place cast dishonor upon her, saying that from all time no virgin has ever 
borne a child.”®? Baalbek, said Yaqubi, “is one of the finest towns in Syria”; 
“prosperous and pleasant,” added Mugaddasi. Antioch was second only to 
Damascus among the cities of Syria; the Moslems held it from 635 to 964, the 
Byzantines then till 1084; the Mohammedan geographers admired its many 
beautiful Christian churches, its rising terraces of pretty homes, its lush gardens 
and parks, the running water in every house. Tarsus was a major city; Ibn 
Hawgal (978) reckoned its male adults at 100,000; the Greek Emperor 
Nicephorus recaptured it in 965, destroyed all the mosques, and burned all the 
Korans. Aleppo was enriched by the junction there of two caravan routes: the 
city “is populous and built of stone,” wrote Muqaddasi; “shady streets, with rows 


of shops, lead to each of the gates of the mosque”; in that shrine was a mihrab 
famous for the beauty of its carved ivory and wood, and a minbar “most 
exquisite to behold”; near by were five colleges, a hospital, and six Christian 
churches. Homs (the ancient Emesa) “is one of the largest cities in Syria,” wrote 
Yaqubi in 891; “nearly all its streets and markets are paved with stones,” wrote 
Istakhri in 950; “the women here,” said Mugqaddasi, “are beautiful, and famous 
for their fine skin.”®° 


The eastward sweep of the Arab empire favored for its capital a site more 
central than either Mecca or Jerusalem; and the Umayyads wisely chose 
Damascus—already heavy with centuries when the Arabs came. Five converging 
streams made its hinterland the “Garden of the Earth,” fed a hundred public 
fountains, a hundred public baths, and 120,000 gardens,® and flowed out 
westward into a “Valley of Violets” twelve miles long and three miles wide. 
“Damascus,” said Idrisi, “is the most delightful of all God’s cities.”® In the heart 
of the town, amid a population of some 140,000 souls, rose the palace of the 
caliphs, built by Muawiya I, gaudy with gold and marble, brilliant with mosaics 
in floors and walls, cool with ever-flowing fountains and cascades. On the north 
side stood the Great Mosque, one of 572 mosques in the city, and the sole 
surviving relic of Umayyad Damascus. In Roman days a temple of Jupiter had 
adomed the site; on its ruins Theodosius I had built (379) the cathedral of St. 
John the Baptist. Walid I, about 705, proposed to the Christians that the 
cathedral should be remodeled and form part of a new mosque, and promised to 
give them ground and materials for another cathedral anywhere else in the city. 
They protested, and warned him that “it is written in our books that he who 
destroys this church will choke to death”; but Walid began the destruction with 
his own hands. The whole land tax of the empire, we are told, was devoted for 
seven years to the construction of the mosque; in addition a large sum was given 
to the Christians to finance a new cathedral. Artists and artisans were brought in 
from India, Persia, Constantinople, Egypt, Libya, Tunis, and Algeria; all together 
12,000 workmen were employed, and the task was completed in eight years. 
Moslem travelers unanimously describe it as the most magnificent structure in 
Islam; and the Abbasid caliphs al-Mahdi and al-Mamun—no lovers of the 
Umayyads or Damascus—ranked it above all other buildings on the earth. A 
great battlemented wall, with interior colonnades, enclosed a spacious marble- 
paved court. On the south side of this enclosure rose the mosque, built of 
squared stones and guarded by three minarets—one of which is the oldest in 
Islam. Ground plan and decoration were Byzantine, and were doubtless 
influenced by St. Sophia. The roof and dome—tfifty feet in diameter—were 


covered with plates of lead. The interior, 429 feet long, was divided into nave 
and aisles by two tiers of white marble columns, from whose gold-plated 
Corinthian capitals sprang round or horseshoe arches, the first Moslem examples 
of this latter form.’ The mosaic floor was covered with carpets; the walls were 
faced with colored marble mosaics and enameled tiles; six beautiful grilles of 
marble divided the interior; in one wall, facing Mecca, was a mihrab lined with 
gold, silver, and precious stones. Lighting was effected through seventy-four 
windows of colored glass, and 12,000 lamps. “If,” said a traveler, “a man were 
to sojourn here a hundred years, and pondered each day on what he saw, he 
would see something new every day.” A Greek ambassador, allowed to enter it, 
confessed to his associates: “I had told our Senate that the power of the Arabs 
would soon pass away; but now, seeing here how they have built, I know that of 
a surety their dominion will endure great length of days.”°” 'Y 


Striking northeast from Damascus across the desert, one came to Raqga on 
the Euphrates, royal seat of Harun al-Rashid; and then through Hatra and across 
the Tigris to Mosul; farther northeast lay Tabriz, whose finest age was still to 
come; then, to the east, Tehran (as yet a minor town), Damghan, and—east of 
the Caspian—Gurgan. In the tenth century this was a provincial capital noted for 
its cultured princes; the greatest of them, Shams al-Maali Qabus, was a poet and 
scholar who sheltered Avicenna at his court, and left behind him, as his tomb, a 
gigantic tower 167 feet high, the Gunbad-i-Qabus, the only structure standing of 
a once populous and prosperous city. Along the northern route to the east lay 
Nishapur, still melodious in Omar Khayyam’s verse; Mashhad, the Mecca of 
Shia Moslems; Merv, capital of a once mighty province; and—usually beyond 
the reach of the caliph’s taxgatherers—Bokhara and Samarkand. Over the 
mountain ranges to the south lay Ghazni. Poets tell of Mahmud’s great palaces 
there, and of “tall towers that amazed the moon”; still stand the “Triumphal 
Tower” of Mahmud, and the more ornate tower of Masud II. Moving back 
westward, one could find in the eleventh century a dozen prosperous cities in 
Iran—Herat, Shiraz (with its famous gardens and lovely mosque), Yazd, Isfahan, 
Kashan, Qasvin, Qum, Hamadan, Kirmanshah, Samana; and in Iraq the populous 
cities of Basra and Kufa. Everywhere the traveler could see shining domes and 
sparkling minarets, colleges and libraries, palaces and gardens, hospitals and 
baths, and the dark and narrow alleys of the eternal poor. And at last Baghdad. 

“Blessed be Baghdad!” cried the poet Anwari— 


Blessed be the site of Baghdad, seat of learning and art; 
None can point in the world to a city her equal; 


Her suburbs vie in beauty with the blue vault of the sky; 

Her climate rivals the life-giving breezes of heaven; 

Her stones in their brightness rival diamonds and rubies; ... 

The banks of the Tigris with their lovely damsels surpass Kullakh; 
The gardens filled with lovely nymphs equal Kashmir; 


And thousands of gondolas on the water 
89 


Dance and sparkle like sunbeams in the air. 
It was an old Babylonian city, and not far from ancient Babylon; bricks bearing 
Nebuchadrezzar’s name were found in 1848 under the Tigris there. It throve 
under the Sasanian kings; after the Moslem conquest it became the seat of 
several Christian monasteries, mostly Nestorian. From these monks, we are told, 
the Caliph al-Mansur learned that the site was cool in summer, and free from the 
mosquitoes that harassed Kufa and Basra. Perhaps the Caliph thought it 
advisable to put some distance between himself and those unruly cities, already 
swelling with a revolutionary proletariat; and doubtless he saw strategic 
advantage in a site safely inland, yet in touch by water, through the Tigris and 
the major canals, with all the cities on the two rivers, and then through the Gulf 
with all the ports of the world. So in 762 he transferred his residence from 
Hashimiya, and the governmental offices from Kufa, to Baghdad, surrounded the 
site with a threefold circular wall and a moat, changed its official name from 
Baghdad (“Gift of God”) to Medinat-al-Salam (“City of Peace”), and employed 
100,000 men to build in four years great brick palaces for himself, his relatives, 
and the bureaus of the government. At the center of this “Round City of al- 
Mansur” rose the caliphal palace, called the “Golden Gate” from its gilded 
entrance, or the “Green Dome” from its gleaming cupola. Outside the walls, and 
directly on the west bank of the Tigris, al-Mansur built a summer residence, the 
“Palace of Eternity”; here, for most of his years, Harun al-Rashid made his 
home. From the windows of these palaces one might see a hundred vessels 
unloading on the docks the wares of half the earth. 

In 768, to provide his son al-Mahdi with independent quarters, al-Mansur 
built a palace and a mosque on the eastern or Persian side of the river. Around 
these buildings a suburb grew, Rusafa, connected with the Round City by two 
bridges resting on boats. As most of the caliphs after Harun made their dwelling 
in this suburb, it soon outstripped the city of Mansur in size and wealth; after 
Harun “Baghdad” means Rusafa. From the royal centers, on either side of the 
Tigris, narrow crooked streets, designed to elude the sun, led out their chasms of 
noisy shops to the residential districts of the well-to-do. Each craft had its street 
or mart—perfumers, basket weavers, wire-pullers (in the literal sense), money- 
changers, silk weavers, booksellers.... Over the shops and beyond them were the 


homes of the people. Almost all dwellings but those of the rich were of unbaked 
brick, made for a lifetime, but not for much longer. We have no reliable statistics 
of the population; probably it reached 800,000; some authorities estimate it at 
2,000,000;” in any case it was in the tenth century the largest city in the world, 
with the possible exception of Constantinople. There was a crowded Christian 
quarter, with churches, monasteries, and schools; Nestorians, Monophysites, and 
orthodox Christians had there their separate conventicles. Harun rebuilt and 
enlarged an early mosque of al-Mansur, and al-Mutadid rebuilt and enlarged this 
mosque of Harun. Doubtless several hundred additional mosques served the 
hopes of the people. 

While the poor solaced life with heaven, the rich sought heaven on earth. In 
or near Baghdad they raised a thousand splendid mansions, villas, palaces- 
simple without, but “within, nothing but azure and gold.” We may imagine this 
domestic splendor from an incredible passage in Abulfeda, which assures us that 
the royal palace at Baghdad had on its floors 22,000 carpets, and on its walls 
38,000 tapestries, 12,500 of silk.°! The residences of the caliph and his family, 
the vizier, and the governmental heads occupied a square mile of the eastern 
city. Jafar the Barmakid inaugurated an aristocratic migration by building in 
southeastern Baghdad a mansion whose splendor contributed to his death. He 
tried to evade Harun’s jealousy by presenting the palace to Mamun; Harun 
accepted it for his son, but Jafar continued to live and frolic in the “Qasr Jafari” 
till his fall. When the palaces of al-Mansur and Harun began to crumble, new 
palaces replaced them. Al-Mutadid spent 400,000 dinars ($1,900,000) on his 
“Palace of the Pleiades” (892); we may judge its extent from the 9000 horses, 
camels, and mules that were housed in its stables.” Al-Mugtafi built next to this 
his “Palace of the Crown” (902), which, with its gardens, covered nine square 
miles. Al-Mugtadir raised in his turn the “Hall of the Tree,” so named because in 
its garden pond stood a tree of silver and gold; on the silver leaves and twigs 
perched silver birds, whose beaks piped mechanical lays. The Buwayhid sultans 
outspent them all by lavishing 13,000,000 dirhems upon the Muizziyah Palace. 
When Greek ambassadors were received by al-Muqtadir in 917, they were 
impressed by the twenty-three palaces of the Caliph and his government, the 
porticoes of marble columns, the number, size, and beauty of the rugs and 
tapestries that almost covered floors and walls, the thousand grooms in shining 
uniforms, the gold and silver saddles and brocaded saddlecloths of the emperor’s 
horses, the variety of tame or wild animals in the spacious parks, and the royal 
barges, themselves palaces, that rode on the Tigris, waiting the Caliph’s whim. 

Amid these splendors the upper classes lived a life of luxury, sport, worry, 
and intrigue. They went to the Maydan or plaza to watch horse races or polo 


games; drank precious forbidden wine, and ate foods brought from the greatest 
possible distances at the greatest possible price; robed themselves and their 
ladies in gorgeous and colorful raiment of silk and gold brocade; perfumed their 
clothing, hair, and beards; breathed the aroma of burning ambergris or 
frankincense; and wore jewelry on their heads, ears, necks, wrists, and feminine 
ankles; “the clinking of thine anklets,” sang a poet to a lass, “has bereft me of 
reason.”*’ Usually women were excluded from the social gatherings of the men; 
poets, musicians, and wits took their place, and doubtless sang or spoke of love; 
and willowy slave girls danced till the men were their slaves. Politer groups 
listened to poetic readings, or recitations of the Koran; some formed 
philosophical clubs like the Brethren of Purity. About 790 we hear of a club of 
ten members: an orthodox Sunni, a Shi’ite, a Kharijite, a Manichean, an erotic 
poet, a materialist, a Christian, a Jew, a Sabaean, and a Zoroastrian; their 
meetings, we are told, were marked by mutual tolerance, good humor, and 
courteous argument.” In general Moslem society was one of excellent manners; 
from Cyrus to Li Hung Chang the East has surpassed the West in courtesy. It 
was an ennobling aspect of this Baghdad life that all the permitted arts and 
sciences found there a discriminating patronage, that schools and colleges were 
numerous, and the air resounded with poetry. 

Of the life of the common people we are told little; we may only assume that 
they helped to uphold this edifice of grandeur with their services and their toil. 
While the rich played with literature and art, science and philosophy, the simpler 
folk listened to street singers, or strummed their own lutes and sang their own 
songs. Now and then a wedding procession redeemed the din and odor of the 
streets; and on festive holydays people visited one another, exchanged presents 
with careful calculation, and ate with keener relish than those who feasted from 
plates of gold. Even the poor man gloried in the majesty of the caliph and the 
splendor of the mosque; he shared some dirhems of the dinars that were taxed 
into Baghdad; he carried himself with the pride and dignity of a capital; and in 
his secret heart he numbered himself among the rulers of the world. 


I The dinar (from the Roman denarius) contained 65 grams of gold, or .135 of an ounce, and would be 
equal to $4.72 % in terms of the price of gold in the United States of America in 1947; we shall roughly 
reckon it at $4.75. The dirhem (from the Greek drachma) contained forty-three grams of silver, worth some 
eight cents. As the purity of the coinage varied, our equivalents will be only approximate. 


II Mosque is from the Arabic masjid, from sajada, to bow down, adore. In the Near East masjid is 
pronounced musjid; in North Africa, musghid—whence the French and English forms of the word. 


III The oldest known form of the horseshoe arch appears in a cave temple at Nasik, India, c. second century 
B.C.;°° it was used in a Christian church at Nisibis in Mesopotamia in A.D. 359. 


IV The Great Mosque of Damascus suffered by fire in 1069, was restored, was burnt almost to the ground 
by Timur in 1400, was rebuilt, and was severely injured by fire in 1894; since then plaster and whitewash 
have replaced the medieval decoration. On one wall of the mosque may still be seen the inscription that had 
overhung the lintel of the Christian church, and which the Moslems never erased: “Thy kingdom, O Christ, 
is an everlasting kingdom, and Thy dominion endureth forever.” 


CHAPTER XII 
Thought and Art in Eastern Islam 
632-1058 


I. SCHOLARSHIP 


IF we may believe the traditions, Mohammed, unlike most religious reformers, 
admired and urged the pursuit of knowledge: “He who leaves his home in search 
of knowledge walks in the path of God ... and the ink of the scholar is holier 
than the blood of the martyr”;' but these traditions have the ring of pedagogic 
narcissism. In any case the contact of the Arabs with Greek culture in Syria 
awoke in them an eager emulation; and soon the scholar as well as the poet was 
honored in Islam. 

Education began as soon as the child could speak; it was at once taught to 
say, “I testify that there is no God but Allah, and I testify that Mohammed is His 
prophet.” At the age of six some slave children, some girls, and nearly all boys 
except the rich (who had private tutors) entered an elementary school, usually in 
a mosque, sometimes near a public fountain in the open air. Tuition was 
normally free, or so low as to be within general reach; the teacher received from 
the parent some two cents per pupil per week;” the remaining cost was borne by 
philanthropists. The curriculum was simple: the necessary prayers of Moslem 
worship, enough reading to decipher the Koran, and, for the rest, the Koran itself 
as theology, history, ethics, and law. Writing and arithmetic were left to higher 
education, perhaps because writing, in the Orient, was an art that required 
specific training; besides, said the Moslem, scribes would be available for those 
who insisted on writing.* Each day a part of the Koran was memorized and 
recited aloud; the goal set before every pupil was to learn the entire book by 
heart. He who succeeded was called hafiz, “holder,” and was publicly celebrated. 
He who also learned writing, archery, and swimming was called al-kamil, “the 
perfect one.” The method was memory, the discipline was the rod; the usual 
punishment was a beating with a palm stick on the soles of the feet. Said Harun 
to the tutor of his son Amin: “Be not strict to the extent of stifling his faculties, 
nor lenient to the point of ... accustoming him to idleness. Straighten him as 


much as thou canst through kindness and gentleness, but fail not to resort to 
force and severity should he not respond.”* 

Elementary education aimed to form character, secondary education to 
transmit knowledge. Squatting against a mosque pillar or wall, scholars offered 
instruction in Koranic interpretation, Hadith, theology, and law. At an unknown 
date many of these informal secondary schools were brought under 
governmental regulation and subsidy as madrasas or colleges. To the basic 
theological curriculum they added grammar, philology, rhetoric, literature, logic, 
mathematics, and astronomy. Grammar was emphasized, for Arabic was 
considered the most nearly perfect of all languages, and its correct use was the 
chief mark of a gentleman. Tuition in these colleges was free, and in some cases 
government or philanthropy paid both the salaries of the professors and the 
expenses of the students.° The teacher counted for more than the text, except in 
the case of the Koran; boys studied men rather than books; and students would 
travel from one end of the Moslem world to another to meet the mind of a 
famous teacher. Every scholar who desired a high standing at home had to hear 
the master scholars of Mecca, Baghdad, Damascus, and Cairo. This international 
of letters was made easier by the fact that throughout Islam—through whatever 
diversity of peoples—the language of learning and literature was Arabic; Latin 
had no wider realm. When a visitor entered a Moslem city he took it for granted 
that he could hear a scholarly lecture at the principal mosque at almost any hour 
of the day. In many cases the wandering scholar received not only free 
instruction at the madrasa, but, for a time, free lodging and food.® No degrees 
were given; what the student sought was a certificate of approval from the 
individual teacher. The final accolade was the acquirement of adab—the 
manners and tastes, the verbal wit and grace, the lightly carried knowledge, of a 
gentleman. 

When the Moslems captured Samarkand (712) they learned from the Chinese 
the technique of beating flax and other fibrous plants into a pulp, and drying the 
pulp in thin sheets. Introduced to the Near East as a substitute for parchment and 
leather at a time when papyrus was not yet forgotten, the product received the 
name papyros—paper. The first paper-manufacturing plant in Islam was opened 
at Baghdad in 794 by al-Fadl, son of Harun’s vizier. The craft was brought by 
the Arabs to Sicily and Spain, and thence passed into Italy and France. We find 
paper in use in China as early as A.D. 105, in Mecca in 707, in Egypt in 800, in 
Spain in 950, in Constantinople in 1100, in Sicily in 1102, in Italy in 1154, in 
Germany in 1228, in England in 1309.’ The invention facilitated the making of 
books wherever it went. Yaqubi tells us that in his time (891) Baghdad had over 
a hundred booksellers. Their shops were also centers of copying, calligraphy, 


and literary gatherings. Many students made a living by copying manuscripts 
and selling the copies to book dealers. In the tenth century we hear of autograph 
hunters, and of book collectors who paid great sums for rare manuscripts.® 
Authors received nothing from the sale of their books; they depended on some 
less speculative mode of subsistence, or upon the patronage of princes or rich 
men. Literature was written, and art was designed, in Islam, to meet the taste of 
an aristocracy of money or of blood. 

Most mosques had libraries, and some cities had public libraries of 
considerable content and generous accessibility. About 950 Mosul had a library, 
established by private philanthropy, where students were supplied with paper as 
well as books. Ten large catalogues were required to list the volumes in the 
public library at Rayy. Basra’s library gave stipends to scholars working in it. 
The geographer Yaqut spent three years in the libraries of Merv and Khwarizm, 
gathering data for his geographical dictionary. When Baghdad was destroyed by 
the Mongols it had thirty-six public libraries.? Private libraries were numberless; 
it was a fashion among the rich to have an ample collection of books. A 
physician refused the invitation of the sultan of Bokhara to come and live at his 
court, on the ground that he would need 400 camels to transport his library.'° Al- 
Wadidi, dying, left 600 boxes of books, each box so heavy that two men were 
needed to carry it;'! “princes like Sahib ibn Abbas in the tenth century might 
own as many books as could then be found in all the libraries of Europe 
combined.”'* Nowhere else in those eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries 
of our era was there so great a passion for books, unless it was in the China of 
Ming Huang. Islam reached then the summit of its cultural life. In a thousand 
mosques from Cordova to Samarkand scholars were as numerous as pillars, and 
made the cloisters tremble with their eloquence; the roads of the realm were 
disturbed by innumerable geographers, historians, and theologians seeking 
knowledge and wisdom; the courts of a hundred princes resounded with poetry 
and philosophical debate; and no man dared be a millionaire without supporting 
literature or art. The old cultures of the conquered were eagerly absorbed by the 
quick-witted Arabs; and the conquerors showed such tolerance that of the poets, 
scientists, and philosophers who now made Arabic the most learned and literary 
tongue in the world only a small minority were of Arab blood. 

The scholars of Islam in this period strengthened the foundations of a 
distinguished literature by their labors in grammar, which gave the Arabic 
tongue logic and standards; by their dictionaries, which gathered the word 
wealth of that language into precision and order; by their anthologies, 
encyclopedias, and epitomes, which preserved much that was otherwise lost; and 


by their work in textual, literary, and historical criticism. We gratefully omit 
their names, and salute their achievement. 


Those whom we remember best among the scholars are the historians, for to 
them we owe our knowledge of a civilization that without them would be as 
unknown to us as Pharaonic Egypt before Champollion. Muhammad ibn Ishaq 
(d. 767) wrote a classical Life of Mohammed; as revised and enlarged by Ibn 
Hisham (763) it is—barring the Koran—the oldest significant Arabic prose work 
that has reached us. Curious and tireless scholars composed biographical 
dictionaries of saints, or philosophers, or viziers, or jurists, or physicians, or 
calligraphers, or mandarins, or lovers, or scholars. Ibn Qutaiba (828-89) was one 
of many Moslems who attempted to write a history of the world; and unlike most 
historians he had the courage to set his own religion in that modest perspective 
which every nation or faith must bear in time’s immensity. Muhammad al- 
Nadim produced in 987 an Index of the Sciences (Fihrist al-’ulum), a 
bibliography of all books in Arabic, original or translated, on any branch of 
knowledge, with a biographical and critical notice of each author, including a list 
of his virtues and vices; we may estimate the wealth of Moslem literature in his 
time by noting that not one in a thousand of the volumes that he named is known 
to exist today.'® 

The Livy of Islam'* was Abu Jafar Muhammad al-Tabari (838-923). Like so 
many Moslem writers, he was a Persian, born in Tabaristan, south of the Caspian 
Sea. After several years spent as a poor wandering scholar in Arabia, Syria, and 
Egypt, he settled down as a jurist in Baghdad. For forty years he devoted himself 
to composing an enormous universal chronicle—Annals of the Apostles and 
Kings (Kitab akhbar al-Rusul wal-Muluk)—from the creation to 913. What 
survives fills fifteen large volumes; we are told that the original was ten times as 
long. Like Bossuet, al-Tabari saw the hand of God in every event, and filled his 
early chapters with pious nonsense: God “created men to test them”;'? God 
dropped upon the earth a house built of rubies for Adam’s dwelling, but when 
Adam sinned God drew it up again.'® Al-Tabari followed the Bible in giving the 
history of the Jews; accepted the Virgin Birth of Christ (Mary conceived Jesus 
because Gabriel blew into her sleeve),!’ and ended Part One with Jesus’ 
ascension into heaven. Part Two is a far more creditable performance, and gives 
a sober, occasionally vivid, history of Sasanian Persia. The method is 
chronological, describing events year by year, and usually traditional—tracing 
the narratives through one or more chains of Hadith to an eyewitness or 
contemporary of the incident. The method has the virtue of stating sources 
carefully; but as al-Tabari makes no attempt to co-ordinate the diverse traditions 


into a sustained and united narrative his history remains a mountain of industry 
rather than a work of art. 

Al-Masudi, al-Tabari’s greatest successor, ranked him as al-Masudi’s greatest 
predecessor. Abu-l-Hasan Ali al-Masudi, an Arab of Baghdad, traveled through 
Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Zanzibar, Persia, Central Asia, India, and Ceylon; he 
claims even to have reached the China Sea. He gathered his gleanings into a 
thirty-volume encyclopedia, which proved too long for even the spacious 
scholars of Islam; he published a compendium, also gigantic; finally (947)— 
perhaps realizing that his readers had less time to read than he had to write—he 
reduced his work to the form in which it survives, and gave it the fancy title, 
Meadows of Gold and Mines of Precious Stones. Al-Masudi surveyed 
omnivorously the geography, biology, history, customs, religion, science, 
philosophy, and literature of all lands from China to France; he was the Pliny as 
well as the Herodotus of the Moslem world. He did not compress his material to 
aridity, but wrote at times with a genial leisureliness that did not shun, now and 
then, an amusing tale. He was a bit skeptical in religion, but never forced his 
doubts upon his audience. In the last year of his life he summarized his views on 
science, history, and philosophy in a Book of Information, in which he suggested 
an evolution “from mineral to plant, from plant to animal, and from animal to 
man.”'® Perhaps these views embroiled him with the conservatives of Baghdad; 
he was forced, he says, “to leave the city where I was born and grew up.” He 
moved to Cairo, but mourned the separation. “It is the character of our time,” he 
wrote, “to separate and disperse all.... God makes a nation prosper through love 
of the hearth; it is a sign of moral uprightness to be attached to the place of one’s 
birth; it is a mark of noble lineage to dislike separation from the ancestral hearth 
and home.”'? He died at Cairo in 956, after ten years of exile. 

At their best these historians excel in the scope of their enterprise and their 
interests; they properly combine geography and history, and nothing human is 
alien to them; and they are far superior to the contemporary historians in 
Christendom. Even so they lose themselves too long in politics and war and 
wordy rhetoric; they seldom seek the economic, social, and psychological causes 
of events; we miss in their vast volumes a sense of orderly synthesis, and find 
merely a congeries of unco-ordinated parts—nations, episodes, and personalities. 
They rarely rise to a conscientious scrutiny of sources, and rely too piously upon 
chains of tradition in which every link is a possible error or deceit; in 
consequence their narratives sometimes degenerate into childish tales of portent, 
miracle, and myth. As many Christian historians (always excepting Gibbon) can 
write medieval histories in which all Islamic civilization is a brief appendage to 
the Crusades, so many Moslem historians reduced world history before Islam to 


a halting preparation for Mohammed. But how can a Western mind ever judge 
an Oriental justly? The beauty of the Arab language fades in translation like a 
flower cut from its roots; and the topics that fill the pages of Moslem historians, 
fascinating to their countrymen, seem aridly remote from the natural interests of 
Occidental readers, who have not realized how the economic interdependence of 
peoples ominously demands a mutual study and understanding of East and West. 


Il. SCIENCE! 


In those lusty centuries of Islamic life the Moslems labored for such an 
understanding. The caliphs realized the backwardness of the Arabs in science 
and philosophy, and the wealth of Greek culture surviving in Syria. The 
Umayyads wisely left unhindered the Christian, Sabaean, or Persian colleges at 
Alexandria, Beirut, Antioch, Harran, Nisibis, and Jund-i-Shapur; and in those 
schools the classics of Greek science and philosophy were preserved, often in 
Syriac translations. Moslems learning Syriac or Greek were intrigued by these 
treatises; and soon translations were made into Arabic by Nestorian Christians or 
Jews. Umayyad and Abbasid princes stimulated this fruitful borrowing. Al- 
Mansur, al-Mamun, and _ al-Mutawakkil dispatched messengers to 
Constantinople and other Hellenistic cities—sometimes to their traditional 
enemies the Greek emperors—asking for Greek books, especially in medicine or 
mathematics; in this way Euclid’s Elements came to Islam. In 830 al-Mamun 
established at Baghdad, at a cost of 200,000 dinars ($950,000), a “House of 
Wisdom” (Bayt al-Hikmah) as a scientific academy, an observatory, and a public 
library; here he installed a corps of translators, and paid them from the public 
treasury. To the work of this institution, thought Ibn Khaldun,”° Islam owed that 
vibrant awakening which in causes—the extension of commerce and the 
rediscovery of Greece—and results—the flowering of science, literature, and art 
—resembled the Italian Renaissance. 

From 750 to 900 this fertilizing process of translation continued, from Syriac, 
Greek, Pahlavi, and Sanskrit. At the head of the translators in the House of 
Wisdom was a Nestorian physician, Hunain ibn Ishaq (809—73)—.e., John son 
of Isaac. By his own account he translated a hundred treatises of Galen and the 
Galenic school into Syriac, and thirty-nine into Arabic; through his renderings 
some important works of Galen escaped destruction. Further, Hunain translated 
Aristotle’s Categories, Physics, and Magna Moralia; Plato’s Republic, Timaeus, 
and Laws; Hippocrates’ Aphorisms, Dioscorides’ Materia Medica, Ptolemy’s 
Quadripartitum, and the Old Testament from the Septuagint Greek. Al-Mamun 


endangered the treasury by paying Hunain in gold the weight of the books he 
had translated. Al-Mutawakkil made him court physician, but jailed him for a 
year when Hunain, though threatened with death, refused to concoct a poison for 
an enemy. His son Ishaq ibn Hunain helped him with his translations, and 
himself rendered into Arabic the Metaphysics, On the Soul, and On the 
Generation and Corruption of Animals of Aristotle, and the commentaries of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias—a work fated to wield great influence on Moslem 
philosophy. 

By 850 most of the classic Greek texts in mathematics, astronomy, and 
medicine had been translated. It was through its Arabic version that Ptolemy’s 
Almagest received its name; and only Arabic versions preserved Books V—VII of 
the Conics of Apollonius of Perga, the Mechanics of Hero of Alexandria, and the 
Pneumatics of Philo of Byzantium. Strange to say, the Mohammedans, so 
addicted to poetry and history, ignored Greek poetry, drama, and historiography; 
here Islam accepted the lead of Persia instead of Greece. It was the misfortune of 
Islam and humanity that Plato, and even Aristotle, came into Moslem ken chiefly 
in Neoplatonic form: Plato in Porphyry’s interpretation, and Aristotle discolored 
by an apocryphal Theology of Aristotle written by a Neoplatonist of the fifth or 
sixth century, and translated into Arabic as a genuine product of the Stagirite. 
The works of Plato and Aristotle were almost completely translated, though with 
many inaccuracies; but as the Moslem scholars sought to reconcile Greek 
philosophy with the Koran, they took more readily to Neoplatonist 
interpretations of them than to the original books themselves. The real Aristotle 
reached Islam only in his logic and his science. 

The continuity of science and philosophy from Egypt, India, and Babylonia 
through Greece and Byzantium to Eastern and Spanish Islam, and thence to 
northern Europe and America, is one of the brightest threads in the skein of 
history. Greek science, though long since enfeebled by obscurantism, 
misgovernment, and poverty, was still alive in Syria when the Moslems came; at 
the very time of the conquest Severus Sebokht, abbot of Ken-nesre on the upper 
Euphrates, was writing Greek treatises on astronomy, and was making the first 
known mention of Hindu numerals outside of India (662). The Arabic 
inheritance of science was overwhelmingly Greek, but Hindu influences ranked 
next. In 773, at al-Mansur’s behest, translations were made of the Siddhantas— 
Indian astronomical treatises dating as far back as 425 B.c.; these versions may 
have been the vehicle through which the “Arabic” numerals and the zero were 
brought from India into Islam.*' In 813 al-Khwarizmi used the Hindu numerals 
in his astronomical tables; about 825 he issued a treatise known in its Latin form 
as Algoritmi de numero Indorum—“al-Khwarizmi on the Numerals of the 


Indians”; in time algorithm or algorism came to mean any arithmetical system 
based on the decimal notation. In 976 Muhammad ibn Ahmad, in his Keys of the 
Sciences, remarked that if, in a calculation, no number appears in the place of 
tens, a little circle should be used “to keep the rows.”** This circle the Moslems 
called sifr, “empty” whence our cipher; Latin scholars transformed sifr into 
zephyrum, which the Italians shortened into zero. 

Algebra, which we find in the Greek Diophantes in the third century, owes its 
name to the Arabs, who extensively developed this detective science. The great 
figure here—perhaps the greatest in medieval mathematics—was Muhammad 
ibn Musa (780-850), called al-Khwarizmi from his birthplace Khwarizm (now 
Khiva), east of the Caspian Sea. Al-Khwarizmi contributed effectively to five 
sciences: he wrote on the Hindu numerals; compiled astronomical tables which, 
as revised in Moslem Spain, were for centuries standard among astronomers 
from Cordova to Chang-an; formulated the oldest trigonometrical tables known; 
collaborated with sixty-nine other scholars in drawing up for al-Mamun a 
geographical encyclopedia; and in his Calculation of Integration and Equation 
gave analytical and geometrical solutions of quadratic equations. This work, now 
lost in its Arabic form, was translated by Gerard of Cremona in the twelfth 
century, was used as a principal text in European universities until the sixteenth 
century, and introduced to the West the word algebra (al-jabr—“restitution,” 
“completion”). Thabit ibn Qurra (826-901), besides making important 
translations, achieved fame in astronomy and medicine, and became the greatest 
of Moslem geometers. Abu Abdallah al-Battani (850-929), a Sabaean of Raqqga 
known to Europe as Albategnus, advanced trigonometry far beyond its 
beginnings in Hipparchus and Ptolemy by substituting triangular for Ptolemy’s 
quadrilateral solutions, and the sine for Hipparchus’ chord; he formulated the 
trigonometrical ratios essentially as we use them today. 

The Caliph al-Mamun engaged a staff of astronomers to make observations 
and records, to test the findings of Ptolemy, and to study the spots on the sun. 
Taking for granted the sphericity of the earth, they measured a terrestrial degree 
by simultaneously taking the position of the sun from both Palmyra and the plain 
of Sinjar; their measurement gave 56% miles—half a mile more than our present 
calculation; and from their results they estimated the earth’s circumference to 
approximate 20,000 miles. These astronomers proceeded on completely 
scientific principles: they accepted nothing as true which was not confirmed by 
experience or experiment. One of them, Abu’l-Farghani, of Transoxiana, wrote 
(c. 860) an astronomical text which remained in authority in Europe and Western 
Asia for 700 years. Even more renowned was al-Battani; his astronomical 
observations, continued for forty one years, were remarkable for their range and 


accuracy; he determined many astronomical coefficients with remarkable 
approximation to modern calculations—the precession of the equinoxes at 54.5” 
a year, and the inclination of the ecliptic at 23° 55’.*? Working under the 
patronage of the early Buwayhid rulers of Baghdad, Abu’l-Wafa (in the disputed 
opinion of Sadillot) discovered the third lunar variation 600 years before Tycho 
Brahe.“ Costly instruments were built for the Moslem astronomers: not only 
astrolabes and armillary spheres, known to the Greeks, but quadrants with a 
radius of thirty feet, and sextants with a radius of eighty. The astrolabe, much 
improved by the Moslems, reached Europe in the tenth century, and was widely 
used by mariners till the seventeenth. The Arabs designed and constructed it 
with aesthetic passion, making it at once an instrument of science and a work of 
art. 

Even more important than the charting of the skies was the mapping of the 
earth, for Islam lived by tillage and trade. Suleiman al-Tajir—i.e., the merchant 
—about 840 carried his wares to the Far East; an anonymous author (851) wrote 
a narrative of Suleiman’s journey; this oldest Arabic account of China antedated 
Marco Polo’s Travels by 425 years. In the same century Ibn Khordadhbeh wrote 
a description of India, Ceylon, the East Indies, and China, apparently from direct 
observation; and Ibn Hauqal described India and Africa. Ahmad al-Yaqubi, of 
Armenia and Khurasan, wrote in 891 a Book of the Countries, giving a reliable 
account of Islamic provinces and cities, and of many foreign states. Muhammad 
al-Mugaddasi visited all the lands of Islam except Spain, suffered countless 
vicissitudes, and in 985 wrote his Description of the Moslem Empire—the 
greatest work of Arabic geography before al-Biruni’s India. 

Abu al-Rayhan Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Biruni (973-1048) shows the 
Moslem scholar at his best. Philosopher, historian, traveler, geographer, linguist, 
mathematician, astronomer, poet, and physicist—and doing major and original 
work in all these fields—he was at least the Leibniz,’° almost the Leonardo, of 
Islam. Born like al-Khwarizmi near the modern Khiva, he signalized again the 
leadership of the Transcaspian region in this culminating century of medieval 
science. The princes of Khwarizm and Tabaristan, recognizing his talents, gave 
him a place at their courts. Hearing of the bevy of poets and philosophers at 
Khwarizm, Mahmud of Ghazni asked its prince to send him al-Biruni, Ibn Sina, 
and other savants; the prince felt obliged to comply (1018), and al-Biruni went to 
live in honor and studious peace with the bellicose ravisher of India. Perhaps it 
was in Mahmud’s train that al-Biruni entered India; in any case he stayed there 
several years, and learned the language and the antiquities of the country. 
Returning to Mahmud’s court, he became a favorite of that incalculable despot. 
A visitor from northern Asia offended the king by describing a region, which he 


claimed to have seen, where for many months the sun never set; Mahmud was 
about to imprison the man for jesting with royalty when al-Biruni explained the 
phenomenon to the satisfaction of the king and the great relief of the visitor.*° 
Mahmud’s son Masud, himself an amateur scientist, showered gifts and money 
upon al-Biruni, who often returned them to the treasury as much exceeding his 
needs. 

His first major work (c. 1000) was a highly technical treatise—Vestiges of the 
Past (Athar-ul-Bagqiya)—on the calendars and religious festivals of the Persians, 
Syrians, Greeks, Jews, Christians, Sabaeans, Zoroastrians, and Arabs. It is an 
unusually impartial study, utterly devoid of religious animosities. As a Moslem 
al-Biruni inclined to the Shia sect, with an unobtrusive tendency to agnosticism. 
He retained, however, a degree of Persian patriotism, and condemned the Arabs 
for destroying the high civilization of the Sasanian regime.*’ Otherwise his 
attitude was that of the objective scholar, assiduous in research, critical in the 
scrutiny of traditions and texts (including the Gospels), precise and 
conscientious in statement, frequently admitting his ignorance, and promising to 
pursue his inquiries till the truth should emerge. In the preface to the Vestiges he 
wrote like Francis Bacon: “We must clear our minds ... from all causes that 
blind people to the truth—old custom, party spirit, personal rivalry or passion, 
the desire for influence.” While his host was devastating India al-Biruni spent 
many years studying its peoples, languages, faiths, cultures, and castes. In 1030 
he published his masterpiece, History of India (Tarikh al-Hind). At the outset he 
sharply distinguished between hearsay and eyewitness reports, and classified the 
varieties of “liars’ who have written history.*? He spent little space on the 
political history of India, but gave forty-two chapters to Hindu astronomy, and 
eleven to Hindu religion. He was charmed by the Bhagavad Gita. He saw the 
similarity between the mysticism of the Vedanta, the Sufis, the 
Neopythagoreans, and the Neoplatonists; he compared excerpts from Indian 
thinkers with like passages from Greek philosophers, and expressed his 
preference for the Greeks. “India,” he wrote, “has produced no Socrates; no 
logical method has there expelled fantasy from science.” Nevertheless he 
translated several Sanskrit works of science into Arabic, and, as if to pay a debt, 
rendered into Sanskrit Euclid’s Elements and Ptolemy’s Almagest. 

His interest extended to nearly all the sciences. He gave the best medieval 
account of the Hindu numerals. He wrote treatises on the astrolabe, the 
planisphere, the armillary sphere; and formulated astronomical tables for Sultan 
Masud. He took it for granted that the earth is round, noted “the attraction of all 
things towards the center of the earth,” and remarked that astronomic data can be 
explained as well by supposing that the earth turns daily on its axis and annually 


around the sun, as by the reverse hypothesis.*° He speculated on the possibility 
that the Indus valley had been once the bottom of a sea.*' He composed an 
extensive lapidary, describing a great number of stones and metals from the 
natural, commercial, and medical points of view. He determined the specific 
gravity of eighteen precious stones, and laid down the principle that the specific 
gravity of an object corresponds to the volume of water its displaces.** He found 
a method of calculating, without laborious additions, the result of the repeated 
doubling of a number, as in the Hindu story of the chessboard squares and the 
grains of sand. He contributed to geometry the solution of theorems that 
thereafter bore his name. He composed an encyclopedia of astronomy, a treatise 
on geography, and an epitome of astronomy, astrology, and mathematics. He 
explained the workings of natural springs and artesian wells by the hydrostatic 
principle of communicating vessels.** He wrote histories of Mahmud’s reign, of 
Subuktigin, and of Khwarizm. Oriental historians call him “the Sheik”—as if to 
mean “the master of those who know.” His multifarious production in the same 
generation with Ibn Sina, Ibn al-Haitham, and Firdausi, marks the turn of the 
tenth century into the eleventh as the zenith of Islamic culture, and the climax of 
medieval thought. 

Chemistry as a science was almost created by the Moslems; for in this field, 
where the Greeks (so far as we know) were confined to industrial experience and 
vague hypothesis, the Saracens introduced precise observation, controlled 
experiment, and careful records. They invented and named the alembic (al- 
anbiq), chemically analyzed innumerable substances, composed lapidaries, 
distinguished alkalis and acids, investigated their affinities, studied and 
manufactured hundreds of drugs." Alchemy, which the Moslems inherited from 
Egypt, contributed to chemistry by a thousand incidental discoveries, and by its 
method, which was the most scientific of all medieval operations. Practically all 
Moslem scientists believed that all metals were ultimately of the same species, 
and could therefore be transmuted one into another. The aim of the alchemists 
was to change “base” metals like iron, copper, lead, or tin into silver or gold; the 
“philosopher’s stone” was a substance—ever sought, never found—which when 
properly treated would effect this transmutation. Blood, hair, excrement, and 
other materials were treated with various reagents, and were subjected to 
calcination, sublimation, sunlight, and fire, to see if they contained this magic al- 
iksir or essence.*° He who should possess this elixir would be able at will to 
prolong his life. The most famous of the alchemists was Jabir ibn Hayyan (702— 
65), known to Europe as Gebir. Son of a Kufa druggist, he practiced as a 
physician, but spent most of his time with alembic and crucible. The hundred or 
more works attributed to him were produced by unknown authors, chiefly in the 


tenth century; many of these anonymous works were translated into Latin, and 
strongly stimulated the development of European chemistry. After the tenth 
century the science of chemistry, like other sciences, gave ground to occultism, 
and did not lift its head again for almost three hundred years. 

The remains of Moslem biology in this period are scant. Abu Hanifa al- 
Dinawari (815-95) wrote a Book of Plants based on Dioscorides, but adding 
many plants to pharmacology. Mohammedan botanists knew how to produce 
new fruits by grafting; they combined the rose bush and the almond tree to 
generate rare and lovely flowers.*” Othman Amr al-Jahiz (d. 869) propounded a 
theory of evolution like al-Masudi’s: life had climbed “from mineral to plant, 
from plant to animal, from animal to man.”°® The mystic poet Jalal ud-din 
accepted the theory, and merely added that if this has been achieved in the past, 
then in the next stage men will become angels, and finally God.°° 


III. MEDICINE 


Meanwhile men loved life while maligning it, and spent great sums to stave 
off death. The Arabs had entered Syria with only primitive medical knowledge 
and equipment. As wealth came, physicians of better caliber were developed in 
Syria and Persia, or were brought in from Greece and India. Forbidden by their 
religion to practice vivisection, or the dissection of human cadavers, Moslem 
anatomy had to content itself with Galen and the study of wounded men. Arabic 
medicine was weakest in surgery, strongest in medicaments and therapy. To the 
ancient pharmacopeia the Saracens added ambergris, camphor, cassia, cloves, 
mercury, senna, myrrh; and they introduced new pharmaceutical preparations— 
sirups (Arabic sharab), juleps (golab), rose water, etc. One of the main features 
of Italian trade with the Near East was the importation of Arabic drugs. The 
Moslems established the first apothecary shops and dispensaries, founded the 
first medieval school of pharmacy, and wrote great treatises on pharmacology. 
Moslem physicians were enthusiastic advocates of the bath, especially in fevers*° 
and in the form of the steam bath. Their directions for the treatment of smallpox 
and measles could scarcely be bettered today.*' Anesthesia by inhalation was 
practiced in some surgical operations;* hashish and other drugs were used to 
induce deep sleep.” We know of thirty-four hospitals established in Islam in this 
period,’ apparently on the model of the Persian academy and hospital at Jund-i- 
Shapur; in Baghdad the earliest known to us was set up under Harun al-Rashid, 
and five others were opened there in the tenth century; in 918 we hear of a 
director of hospitals in Baghdad.* The most famous hospital in Islam was the 


bimaristan founded in Damascus in 706; in 978 it had a staff of twenty-four 
physicians. Medical instruction was given chiefly at the hospitals. No man could 
legally practice medicine without passing an examination and receiving a state 
diploma; druggists, barbers, and orthopedists were likewise subject to state 
regulation and inspection. The physician-vizier Ali ibn Isa organized a staff of 
doctors to go from place to place to tend the sick (931); certain physicians made 
daily visits to jails; there was an especially humane treatment of the insane. But 
public sanitation was in most places poorly developed; and in four centuries 
forty epidemics ravaged one or another country of the Moslem East. 

In 931 there were 860 licensed physicians in Baghdad.*® Fees rose with 
proximity to the court. Jibril ibn Bakhtisha, physician to Harun, al-Mamun, and 
the Barmakids, amassed a fortune of 88,800,000 dirhems ($7,104,000); we are 
told that he received 100,000 dirhems for bleeding the caliph twice a year, and a 
like sum for giving him a semiannual purgative.*’ He successfully treated 
hysterical paralysis in a slave girl by pretending to disrobe her in public. From 
Jibril onward there is a succession of famous physicians in Eastern Islam: 
Yuhanna ibn Masawayh (777-857), who studied anatomy by dissecting apes; 
Hunain ibn Ishaq, the translator, author of Ten Treatises on the Eye—the oldest 
systematic textbook of ophthalmology; and Ali ibn Isa, greatest of Moslem 
oculists, whose Manual for Oculists was used as a text in Europe till the 
eighteenth century. 

The outstanding figure in this humane dynasty of healers was Abu Bekr 
Muhammad al-Razi (844-926), famous in Europe as Rhazes. Like most of the 
leading scientists and poets of his time, he was a Persian writing in Arabic. Born 
at Rayy near Tehran, he studied chemistry, alchemy, and medicine at Baghdad, 
and wrote some 131 books, half of them on medicine, most of them lost. His 
Kitab al-Hawi (Comprehensive Book) covered in twenty volumes every branch 
of medicine. Translated into Latin as Liber continens, it was probably the most 
highly respected and frequently used medical textbook in the white world for 
several centuries; it was one of the nine books that composed the whole library 
of the medical faculty at the University of Paris in 1395.*° His Treatise on 
Smallpox and Measles was a masterpiece of direct observation and clinical 
analysis; it was the first accurate study of infectious diseases, the first effort to 
distinguish the two ailments. We may judge its influence and repute by the forty 
English editions printed between 1498 and 1866. The most famous of al-Razi’s 
works was a ten-volume survey of medicine, the Kitab al-Mansuri (Book for al- 
Mansur), dedicated to a prince of Khurasan. Gerard of Cremona translated it into 
Latin; the ninth volume of this translation, the Nonus Almansoris, was a popular 
text in Europe till the sixteenth century. Al-Razi introduced new remedies like 


mercurial ointment, and the use of animal gut in sutures. He checked the 
enthusiasm for urinalysis in an age when physicians were prone to diagnose any 
disease by examining the urine, sometimes without seeing the patient. Some of 
his shorter works showed a genial side; one was “On the Fact That Even Skillful 
Physicians Cannot Cure All Diseases”; another was entitled, “Why Ignorant 
Physicians, Laymen, and Women Have More Success than Learned Medical 
Men.” Al-Razi was by common consent the greatest of Moslem physicians, and 
the greatest clinician of the Middle Ages.*® He died in poverty at the age of 
eighty-two. 

In the school of medicine at the University of Paris hang two portraits of 
Moslem _ physicians—“Rhazes” and “Avicenna.” Islam knew its greatest 
philosopher and most famous physician as Abu Ali al-Husein ibn Sina (980— 
1037). His autobiography—one of the few in Arabic literature—shows us how 
mobile might be, in medieval days, the life of a scholar or sage. Son of a money- 
changer of Bokhara, Avicenna was educated by private tutors, who gave a Sufi 
mystic turn to an otherwise scientific mind. “At the age of ten,” says Ibn 
Khallikan, with customary Oriental hyperbole, “he was a perfect master of the 
Koran and general literature, and had obtained a certain degree of information in 
theology, arithmetic, and algebra.”°° He studied medicine without a teacher, and 
while still young began to give gratis treatment. At seventeen he brought back to 
health the ailing ruler of Bokhara, Nuh ibn Mansur, became an official of the 
court, and spent eager hours in the Sultan’s voluminous library. The breakup of 
the Samanid power towards the end of the tenth century led Avicenna to take 
service under al-Mamun, prince of Khwarizm. When Mahmud of Ghazni sent 
for Avicenna, al-Biruni, and other intellectual lights of al-Mamun’s court, 
Avicenna refused to go. With a fellow scholar, Masihi, he escaped into the 
desert. There in a dust storm Masihi died; but Avicenna, after many hardships, 
reached Gurgan, and took service at the court of Qabus. Mahmud circulated 
throughout Persia a picture of Avicenna, and offered a reward for his capture, 
but Qabus protected him. When Qabus was murdered, Avicenna was called to 
treat the emir of Hamadan; he succeeded so well that he was made vizier. But 
the army did not like his rule; it seized him, pillaged his home, and proposed his 
death. He escaped, hid himself in the rooms of a druggist, and began in his 
confinement to write the books that were to make his fame. As he was planning 
a secret departure from Hamadan he was arrested by the emir’s son, and spent 
several months in jail, where he continued his writing. He again escaped, 
disguised himself as a Sufi mystic, and after adventures too numerous for our 
space found refuge and honors at the court of Ala ad-Dawla, the Buwayhid Emir 
of Isfahan. A circle of scientists and philosophers gathered about him, and held 


learned conferences over which the emir liked to preside. Some stories suggest 
that the philosopher enjoyed the pleasures of love as well as of scholarship; on 
the other hand we get reports of him as absorbed day and night in study, 
teaching, and public affairs; and Ibn Khallikan quotes from him some 
unhackneyed counsel: “Take one meal a day.... Preserve the seminal fluid with 
care; it is the water of life, to be poured into the womb.”*' Worn out too soon, he 
died at fifty-seven on a journey to Hamadan, where to this day pious veneration 
guards his grave. 

Amid these vicissitudes he found time, in office or in jail, in Persian or in 
Arabic, to write a hundred books, covering nearly every field of science and 
philosophy. For good measure he composed excellent poems, of which fifteen 
survive; one of them slipped into the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; another, “The 
Descent of the Soul” (into the body from a higher sphere), is still memorized by 
young students in the Moslem East. He translated Euclid, made astronomical 
observations, and devised an instrument like our vernier. He made original 
studies of motion, force, vacuum, light, heat, and specific gravity. His treatise on 
minerals was a main source of European geology until the thirteenth century. His 
remarks on the formation of mountains is a model of clarity: 


Mountains may be due to two different causes. Either they result from upheavals of the earth’s 
crust, such as might occur in violent earthquake; or they are the effect of water, which, cutting for 
itself a new route, has denuded the valleys. The strata are of different kinds, some soft, some 
hard; the winds and waters disintegrate the first kind, but leave the other intact. It would require a 
long period of time for all such changes to be accomplished ... but that water has been the main 


cause of these effects is proved by the existence of fossil remains of aquatic animals on many 
ba 


mountains. 

Two gigantic productions contain Avicenna’s teaching: the Kitab al-Shifa, or 
Book of Healing (of the soul), an eighteen-volume encyclopedia of mathematics, 
physics, metaphysics, theology, economics, politics, and music; and the Qanun- 
fi-l-Tibb, or Canon of Medicine, a gigantic survey of physiology, hygiene, 
therapy, and pharmacology, with sundry excursions into philosophy. The Qanun 
is well organized, and has moments of eloquence; but its scholastic passion for 
classification and distinction becomes the one disease for which the author has 
no prescription. He begins with a discouraging admonition: “Every follower of 
my teachings who wishes to use them profitably should memorize most of this 
work,”?* which contains a million words. He conceives medicine as the art of 
removing an impediment to the normal functioning of nature. He deals first with 
the major diseases—their symptoms, diagnosis, and treatment; he has chapters 
on general and individual prophylaxis and hygiene, and on therapy through 


enemas, bleeding, cautery, baths, and massage. He recommends deep breathing, 
even occasional shouting, to develop the lungs, chest—and uvula. Book II 
summarizes Greek and Arabic knowledge of medicinal plants. Book III, on 
special pathology, contains excellent discussions of pleurisy, empyema, 
intestinal disorders, sexual diseases, perversions, and nervous ailments, 
including love. Book IV discusses fevers, surgery, and cosmetics, the care of the 
hair and the skin. Book V—materia medica—gives detailed directions for 
concocting 760 drugs. The Qanun, translated into Latin in the twelfth century, 
dethroned al-Razi, and even Galen, as the chief text in European medical 
schools; it held its place as required reading in the universities of Montpellier 
and Louvain till the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Avicenna was the greatest writer on medicine, al-Razi the greatest physician, 
al-Biruni the greatest geographer, al-Haitham the greatest optician, Jabir 
probably the greatest chemist, of the Middle Ages; these five names, so little 
known in present-day Christendom, are one measure of our provincialism in 
viewing medieval history. Arabic, like all medieval science, was often sullied 
with occultism; except in optics it excelled rather in the synthesis of accumulated 
results than in original findings or systematic research; at the same time, 
however haltingly, it developed in alchemy that experimental method which is 
the greatest pride and tool of the modern mind. When Roger Bacon proclaimed 
that method to Europe, five hundred years after Jabir, he owed his illumination 
to the Moors of Spain, whose light had come from the Moslem East. 


IV. PHILOSOPHY 


In philosophy, as in science, Islam borrowed from Christian Syria the legacy 
of pagan Greece, and returned it through Moslem Spain to Christian Europe. 
Many influences, of course, ran together to produce the intellectual rebellion of 
the Mutazilites, and the philosophies of al-Kindi, al-Farabi, Avicenna, and 
Averroés. Hindu speculations came in through Ghazni and Persia; Zoroastrian 
and Jewish eschatology played some minor role; and Christian heretics had 
stirred the air of the Near East with debate on the attributes of God, the nature of 
Christ and the Logos, predestination and free will, revelation and reason. But the 
yeast that caused the ferment of thought in Moslem Asia—as in Renaissance 
Italy—was the rediscovery of Greece. Here, through however imperfect 
translations of apocryphal texts, a new world appeared: one in which men had 
reasoned fearlessly about everything, unchecked by sacred scriptures, and had 
conceived a cosmos not of divine whimsy and incalculable miracle, but of 


majestic and omnipresent law. Greek logic, fully conveyed through Aristotle’s 
Organon, came like an intoxication to Moslems now gifted with leisure to think; 
here were the terms and implements they needed for thought; now for three 
centuries Islam played the new game of logic, drunk like the Athenian youth of 
Plato’s time with the “dear delight” of philosophy. Soon the whole edifice of 
Mohammedan dogma began to tremble and crack, as Greek orthodoxy had 
melted under the Sophists’ eloquence, as Christian orthodoxy would wince and 
wilt under the blows of the Encyclopedists and the whips of Voltaire’s wit. 

What might be called the Moslem Enlightenment had its proximate origin in a 
strange dispute. Was the Koran eternal or created? Philo’s doctrine of the Logos 
as the timeless Wisdom of God; the Fourth Gospel’s identification of Christ with 
the Logos, the Divine Word or Reason, that was “in the beginning ... was God,” 
and “without which was not anything made that was made”;*’ the Gnostic and 
Neoplatonic personification of Divine Wisdom as the agent of creation; the 
Jewish belief in the eternity of the Torah—all conspired to beget in orthodox 
Islam a correlative view that the Koran had always existed in the mind of Allah, 
and that only its revelation to Mohammed was an event in time. The first 
expression of philosophy in Islam (c. 757) was the growth of a school of 
“Mutazilites”’—i.e., Seceders—who denied the eternity of the Koran. They 
protested their respect for Islam’s holy book, but they argued that where it or the 
Hadith contradicted reason, the Koran or the traditions must be interpreted 
allegorically; and they gave the name kalam or logic to this effort to reconcile 
reason and faith. It seemed to them absurd to take literally those Koranic 
passages that ascribed hands and feet, anger and hatred, to Allah; such poetic 
anthropomorphism, however adapted to the moral and political ends of 
Mohammed at the time, could hardly be accepted by the educated intellect. The 
human mind could never know what was the real nature or attributes of God; it 
could only agree with faith in affirming a spiritual power as the foundation of all 
reality. Furthermore, to the Mutazilites, it seemed fatal to human morality and 
enterprise to believe, as orthodoxy did, in the complete predestination of all 
events by God, and the arbitrary election, from all eternity, of the saved and the 
damned. 

In a hundred variations of these themes, Mutazilite doctrines spread rapidly 
under the rule of al-Mansur, Harun al-Rashid, and al-Mamun. At first in the 
privacy of scholars and infidels, then in the soirees of the caliphs, finally in the 
lecture circles of colleges and mosques, the new rationalism won a voice, even, 
here and there, ascendancy. Al-Mamun was fascinated by this fledgling flight of 
reason, defended it, and ended by proclaiming the Mutazilite views as the 
official faith of the realm. Mingling old habits of Oriental monarchy with the 


latest ideas of Hellenizing Moslems, al-Mamun in 832 issued a decree requiring 
all Moslems to admit that the Koran had been created in time; a later decree 
ruled that no one could be a witness in law, or a judge, unless he declared his 
acceptance of the new dogma; further decrees extended this obligatory 
acceptance to the doctrines of free will, and the impossibility of the soul ever 
seeing God with a physical eye; at last, refusal to take these tests and oaths was 
made a capital crime. Al-Mamun died in 833, but his successors al-Mutassim 
and al-Wathig continued his campaign. The theologian Ibn Hanbal denounced 
this inquisition; summoned to take the tests, he answered all questions by 
quoting the Koran in favor of the orthodox view. He was scourged to 
unconsciousness and cast into jail; but his sufferings made him, in the eyes of 
the people, a martyr and a saint, and prepared for the reaction that overwhelmed 
Moslem philosophy. 

Meanwhile that philosophy had produced its first major figure. Abu Yusuf 
Yaqub ibn Ishaq al-Kindi was born in Kufa about 803, son of the governor of the 
city; he studied there and at Baghdad, and won a high reputation at the courts of 
al-Mamun and al-Mutassim as translator, scientist, and philosopher. Like so 
many thinkers in that confident heyday of the Moslem mind, he was an 
omnivorous polymath, studying everything, writing 265 treatises about 
everything—arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, meteorology, geography, physics, 
politics, music, medicine, philosophy.... He agreed with Plato that no one could 
be a philosopher without being first a mathematician, and he struggled to reduce 
health, medicine, and music to mathematical relations. He studied the tides, 
sought the laws that determine the speed of a falling body, and investigated the 
phenomena of light in a book on Optics which influenced Roger Bacon. He 
shocked the Moslem world by writing an Apology for Christianity.°* He and an 
aide translated the apocryphal Theology of Aristotle; he was deeply impressed by 
this forgery, and rejoiced in the thought that it reconciled Aristotle with Plato— 
by tuming both of them into Neoplatonists. Al-Kindi’s philosophy was 
Neoplatonism restated: spirit has three grades—God, the creative World Soul or 
Logos, and its emanation, the soul of man; if a man trains his soul to right 
knowledge he can achieve freedom and deathlessness.* Apparently al-Kindi 
made heroic efforts to be orthodox; yet he took from Aristotle®® the distinction 
between the active intellect, which is divine, and the passive intellect of man, 
which is merely the capacity for thought; Avicenna would transmit this 
distinction to Averroés, who would set the world by the ears with it as an 
argument against personal immortality. Al-Kindi associated with Mutazilites; 
when the reaction came his library was confiscated, and his deathlessness hung 
by a thread. He survived the storm, recovered his liberty, and lived till 873. 


In a society where government, law, and morality are bound up with a 
religious creed, any attack upon that creed is viewed as menacing the 
foundations of social order itself. All the forces that had been beaten down by 
the Arab conquest—Greek philosophy, Gnostic Christianity, Persian 
nationalism, Mazdakite communism—were rampantly resurgent; the Koran was 
questioned and ridiculed; a Persian poet was decapitated for proclaiming the 
superiority of his verses to the Koran (784);°’ the whole structure of Islam, 
resting on the Koran, seemed ready to collapse. In this crisis three factors made 
orthodoxy victorious: a conservative caliph, the rise of the Turkish guard, and 
the natural loyalty of the people to their inherited beliefs. Al-Mutawakkil, 
coming to the throne in 847, based his support upon the populace and the Turks; 
and the Turks, new converts to Mohammedanism, hostile to the Persians, and 
strangers to Greek thought, gave themselves with a whole heart to a policy of 
saving the faith by the sword. Al-Mutawakkil annulled and reversed the illiberal 
liberalism of al-Mamun; Mutazilites and other heretics were expelled from 
governmental employ and educational positions; any expression of heterodox 
ideas in literature or philosophy was forbidden; the eternity of the Koran was re- 
established by law. The Shia sect was proscribed, and the shrine of Husein at 
Kerbela was destroyed (851). The edict allegedly issued by Omar I against 
Christians, and extended to the Jews by Harun (807) and soon again ignored, 
was reissued by al-Mutawakkil (850); Jews and Christians were ordered to wear 
a distinctive color of dress, put colored patches on the garments of their slaves, 
ride only on mules and asses, and affix wooden devils to their doors. New 
churches and synagogues were to be pulled down, and no public elevation of the 
cross was to be allowed in Christian ceremonies. No Christian or Jew was to 
receive education in Moslem schools.”® 

In the next generation the reaction took a milder form. Some orthodox 
theologians, bravely accepting the gage of logic, proposed to prove by reason the 
truth of the traditional faith. These mutakallimun (i.e., logicians) were the 
Scholastics of Islam; they undertook that same reconciliation of religious dogma 
with Greek philosophy which Maimonides in the twelfth century would attempt 
for Judaism, and Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth for Christianity. Abul-Hasan 
al-Ashari (873-935) of Basra, after teaching Mutazilite doctrines for a decade, 
turned against them in his fortieth year, attacked them with the Mutazilite 
weapon of logic, and poured forth a stream of conservative polemics that shared 
powerfully in the victory of the old creed. He accepted the predestinarianism of 
Mohammed without flinching: God has predetermined every act and event, and 
is their primary cause; He is above all law and morals; He “rules as a sovereign 
over His creatures, doing what He wills; if He were to send them all to hell there 


would be no wrong.”°? Not all the orthodox relished this submission of the faith 
to intellectual debate; many proclaimed the formula Bila kayf—“Believe without 
asking how.”® The theologians for the most part ceased to discuss basic issues, 
but lost themselves in the scholastic minutiae of a doctrine whose fundamentals 
they accepted as axioms. 

The ferment of philosophy subsided at Baghdad, only to emerge at minor 
courts. Sayfu’|-Dawla provided a house at Aleppo for Muhammad Abu Nasr al- 
Farabi, the first Turk to make a name in philosophy. Born at Farab in Turkestan, 
he studied logic under Christian teachers at Baghdad and Harran, read Aristotle’s 
Physics forty times and the De Anima 200 times, was denounced as a heretic at 
Baghdad, adopted the doctrine and dress of a Sufi, and lived like the swallows of 
the air. “He was the most indifferent of men to the things of this world,” says Ibn 
Khallikan; “he never gave himself the least trouble to acquire a livelihood or 
possess a habitation.”°' Sayfu’1-Dawla asked him how much he needed for his 
maintenance; al-Farabi thought that four dirhems ($2.00) a day would suffice; 
the prince settled this allowance on him for life. 

Thirty-nine works by al-Farabi survive, many of them commentaries on 
Aristotle. His Ihsa al-ulum, or Encyclopedia of Science, summarized the 
knowledge of his time in philology, logic, mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
economics, and politics. He answered with a straightforward negative the 
question that would soon agitate the Scholastic philosophers of Christendom: 
Does the universal (the genus, the species, or the quality) exist apart from the 
specific individual? Deceived like the rest by the Theology of Aristotle, he 
transformed the hard-headed Stagirite into a mystic, and lived long enough to 
subside into orthodox belief. Having in his youth professed a theoretical 
agnosticism, he progressed sufficiently in later life to give a detailed 
description of the deity.*’ He took over Aristotle’s proofs of God’s existence 
very much as Aquinas would do three centuries later: a chain of contingent 
events requires for its intelligibility an ultimate necessary being; a chain of 
causes requires a First Cause; a series of motions requires a Prime Mover 
unmoved; multiplicity requires unity. The ultimate goal of philosophy, never 
quite attainable, is knowledge of the First Cause; the best approach to such 
knowledge is purity of soul. Like Aristotle, al-Farabi carefully managed to make 
himself unintelligible on immortality. He died at Damascus in 950. 

One work alone, among his remains, strikes us with its original force: Al- 
Medina al-Fadila—The Ideal City. It opens with a description of the law of 
nature as one of perpetual struggle of each organism against all the rest— 
Hobbes’ bellum omnium contra omnes; every living thing, in the last analysis, 
sees in all other living things a means to its ends. Some cynics argue from this, 


says al-Farabi, that in this inescapable competition the wise man is he who best 
bends others to his will, and most fully achieves his own desires. How did 
human society emerge from this jungle law? If we may trust al-Farabi’s account, 
there were both Rousseauians and Nietzscheans among the Moslems who took 
up this question: some thought that society had begun in an agreement, among 
individuals, that their survival required the acceptance of certain restraints 
through custom or law; others laughed this “social contract” out of history, and 
insisted that society, or the state, had begun as the conquest and regimentation of 
the weak by the strong. States themselves, said these Nietzscheans, are organs of 
competition; it is natural that states should struggle with one another for 
ascendancy, security, power, and wealth; war is natural and inevitable; and in 
that final arbitrament, as in the law of nature, the only right is might. Al-Farabi 
counters this view with an appeal to his fellow men to build a society not upon 
envy, power, and strife, but upon reason, devotion, and love.“ He ends safely by 
recommending a monarchy based upon strong religious belief. 

A pupil of a pupil of al-Farabi established at Baghdad, about 970, an 
association of savants—known to us only from its founder’s place name as the 
Sidjistani Society—for the discussion of philosophical problems. No questions 
were asked as to the national origin or religious affiliation of any member. The 
group seems to have drowned itself in logic and epistemology, but its existence 
indicates that intellectual appetite survived in the capital. Of greater moment or 
result was a similar but secret fraternity of scientists and philosophers organized 
at Basra about 983. These “Brethren of Sincerity” or Purity ([khwan al-Safa) 
were alarmed by the weakening of the caliphate, the poverty of the people, and 
the corruption of morals; they aspired to a moral, spiritual, and political 
renovation of Islam; and thought that this renewal might be founded upon a 
blend of Greek philosophy, Christian ethics, Sufi mysticism, Shia politics, and 
Moslem law. They conceived friendship as a collaboration of abilities and 
virtues, each party bringing to the union a quality of which the others had lack 
and need; truth, they thought, comes more readily from a meeting of minds than 
from individual thought. So they privately met and discussed, with fine freedom, 
catholicity, and courtesy, all the basic problems of life, and finally issued fifty- 
one tracts as their considered and co-operative system and epitome of science, 
religion, and philosophy. A Spanish Moslem, traveling in the Near East about 
the year 1000, took a fancy to these treatises, collected them, and preserved 
them. 

In these 1134 pages we find scientific explanations of tides, earthquakes, 
eclipses, sound waves, and many other natural phenomena; a full acceptance of 
astrology and alchemy; and occasional dallying with magic and numerology. 


The theology, as in nearly all Moslem thinkers, is Gnostic and Neoplatonic: from 
the First Cause or God emanates the Active Intelligence (Logos, Reason), from 
which proceeds the world of bodies and souls. All material things are formed by, 
and act through, soul. Every soul is restless until it rejoins the Active 
Intelligence or World Soul. This union demands absolute purity in the soul; 
ethics is the art of attaining this purity; science, philosophy, and religion are 
means to such purification. In seeking purity we must try to model ourselves 
upon the intellectual devotion of Socrates, the universal charity of Christ, and the 
modest nobility of Ali. When the mind has been emancipated by knowledge it 
should feel free to reinterpret through allegory, and thereby reconcile with 
philosophy, “the crude expressions of the Koran, which were adapted to the 
understanding of an uncivilized desert people”®°—a sharp Persian retort to Arab 
pride. All in all, these fifty-one tracts constitute the fullest and most consistent 
expression that we possess of Moslem thought in the Abbasid age. The orthodox 
leaders in Baghdad burned them as heresy in 1150, but they continued to 
circulate, and exercised a pervasive influence upon Moslem and Jewish 
philosophy—upon al-Ghazali and Averroés, ibn Gabirol and Judah Halevi,°’ the 
philosophical poet al-Ma‘arri, and perhaps upon the man who in his brief life 
rivaled the scope and depth, and surpassed the rationality, of this co-operative 
synthesis. 

For Ibn Sina—Avicenna—was not content to be a scientist and a world- 
renowned authority on medicine; doubtless he knew that a scientist completes 
himself only through philosophy. He tells us that he read Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
forty times without understanding it, and that when al-Farabi’s commentary 
enabled him to comprehend the book he was so happy and grateful that he 
rushed into the street and scattered alms. Aristotle remained to the end his ideal 
in philosophy; already in the Qanun he used of him that phrase, “the 
philosopher,” which was to become in the Latin world a synonym for Aristotle. 
He detailed his own philosophy in the Kitab al-Shifa, and then summarized it in 
the Najat. He had a flair for logic, and insisted on precise definitions. He gave 
the classic medieval answer to the question whether universals or general ideas 
(man, virtue, redness) exist apart from individual things: they exist (1) ante res, 
“before the things,” in the mind of God as Platonic exemplars according to 
which the things are made; (2) in rebus, “in the things” in which they appear or 
are exemplified; and (3) post res, “after the things,” as abstract(ed) ideas in the 
human mind; but universals do not exist in the natural world apart from 
individual things. Abélard and Aquinas would, after a century of turmoil, give 
the same reply. 


Indeed, Avicenna’s metaphysics is almost a summary of what, two centuries 
after him, the Latin thinkers would syncretize as the Scholastic philosophy. He 
begins with a laborious restatement of Aristotle and al-Farabi on matter and 
form, the four causes, the contingent and the necessary, the many and the one, 
and frets over the puzzle of how the contingent and changeable many—the 
multiplicity of mortal things—could ever have flowed from the necessary and 
changeless One. Like Plotinus he thinks to solve the problem by postulating an 
intermediate Active Intelligence, distributed through the celestial, material, and 
human world as souls. Finding some difficulty in reconciling God’s passage 
from noncreation to creation with the divine immutability, he proposes to 
believe, with Aristotle, in the eternity of the material world; but knowing that 
this will offend the mutakallimun, he offers them a compromise by a favorite 
Scholastic distinction: God is prior to the world not in time but logically, i.e., in 
rank and essence and cause: the existence of the world depends at every moment 
upon the existence of its sustaining force, which is God. Avicenna concedes that 
all entities but God are contingent—i.e., their existence is not inevitable or 
indispensable. Since such contingent things require a cause for their existence, 
they cannot be explained except by reverting, in the chain of causes, to a 
necessary being—one whose essence or meaning involves existence, a being 
whose existence must be presupposed in order to explain any other existence. 
God is the only being that exists by its own essence; it is essential that He exist, 
for without such a First Cause nothing that is could have begun to be. Since all 
matter is contingent—i.e., its essence does not involve existence—God cannot 
be material. For like reasons He must be simple and one. Since there is 
intelligence in created beings, there must be intelligence in their creator. The 
Supreme Intelligence sees all things—past, present, and future—not in time or 
sequence but at once; their occurrence is the temporal result of His timeless 
thought. But God does not directly cause each action or event; things develop by 
an internal teleology—they have their purposes and destinies written in 
themselves. Therefore God is not responsible for evil; evil is the price we pay for 
freedom of will; and the evil of the part may be the good of the whole.” 

The existence of the soul is attested by our most immediate internal 
perception. The soul is spiritual for the same reason: we simply perceive it to be 
so; our ideas are clearly distinct from our organs. The soul is the principle of 
self-movement and growth in a body; in this sense even the celestial spheres 
have souls; “the whole cosmos is the manifestation of a universal principle of 
life.””? By itself a body can cause nothing; the cause of its every motion is its 
inherent soul. Each soul or intelligence possesses a measure of freedom and 
creative power akin to that of the First Cause, for it is an emanation of that 


Cause. After death the pure soul returns to union with the World Soul; and in 
this union lies the blessedness of the good.” 

Avicenna achieved as well as any man the ever-sought reconciliation between 
the faith of the people and the reasoning of the philosophers. He did not wish, 
like Lucretius, to destroy religion for the sake of philosophy, nor, like al-Ghazali 
in the ensuing century, to destroy philosophy for the sake of religion. He treats 
all questions with reason only, quite independently of the Koran, and gives a 
naturalistic analysis of inspiration;’”* but he affirms the people’s need of prophets 
who expound to them the laws of morality in forms and parables popularly 
intelligible and effective; in this sense, as laying or preserving the foundations of 
social and moral development, the prophet is God’s messenger.’? So Mohammed 
preached the resurrection of the body, and sometimes described heaven in 
material terms; the philosopher will doubt the immortality of the body, but he 
will recognize that if Mohammed had taught a purely spiritual heaven the people 
would not have listened to him, and would not have united into a disciplined and 
powerful nation. Those who can worship God in spiritual love, entertaining 
neither hope nor fear, are the highest of mankind; but they will reveal this 
attitude only to their maturest students, not to the multitude.” 

Avicenna’s Shifa and Qanun mark the apex of medieval thought, and 
constitute one of the major syntheses in the history of the mind. Much of it 
followed the lead of Aristotle and al-Farabi, as much of Aristotle followed Plato; 
only lunatics can be completely original. Avicenna occasionally talks what 
seems to our fallible judgment to be nonsense; but that is also true of Plato and 
Aristotle; there is nothing so foolish but it may be found in the pages of the 
philosophers. Avicenna lacked the honest uncertainty, critical spirit, and ever 
open mind of al-Biruni, and made many more mistakes; synthesis must pay that 
price as long as life is brief. He surpassed his rivals in the clarity and vivacity of 
his style, in the ability to relieve and illuminate abstract thought with illustrative 
anecdote and pardonable poetry, and in the unparalleled scope of his scientific 
and philosophical range. His influence was immense: it reached out to Spain to 
mold Averroés and Maimonides, and into Latin Christendom to help the great 
Scholastics; it is astonishing how much of Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas goes back to Avicenna. Roger Bacon called him “the chief authority in 
philosophy after Aristotle’; and Aquinas was not merely practicing his 
customary courtesy in speaking of him with as much respect as of Plato.”° 

Arabic philosophy in the East almost died with Avicenna. Soon after his 
culminating effort the orthodox emphasis of the Seljuqs, the frightened fideism 
of the theologians, the victorious mysticism of al-Ghazali put a cloture on 
speculative thought. It is a pity that we know these three centuries (750-1050) of 


Arabic efflorescence so imperfectly. Thousands of Arabic manuscripts in 
science, literature, and philosophy lie hidden in the libraries of the Moslem 
world: in Constantinople alone there are thirty mosque libraries whose wealth 
has been merely scratched; in Cairo, Damascus, Mosul, Baghdad, Delhi are great 
collections not even catalogued; an immense library in the Escorial near Madrid 
has hardly completed the listing of its Islamic manuscripts in science, literature, 
jurisprudence, and philosophy.’”” What we know of Moslem thought in those 
centuries is a fragment of what survives, what survives is a fragment of what 
was produced; what appears in these pages is a morsel of a fraction of a 
fragment. When scholarship has surveyed more thoroughly this half-forgotten 
legacy, we shall probably rank the tenth century in Eastern Islam as one of the 
golden ages in the history of the mind. 


V. MYSTICISM AND HERESY 


At their peak philosophy and religion meet in the sense and contemplation of 
universal unity. The soul untouched by logic, too weak of wing for the 
metaphysical flight from the many to the one, from incident to law, might reach 
that vision through a mystic absorption of the separate self in the soul of the 
world. And where science and philosophy failed, where the brief finite reason of 
man faltered and turned blind in the presence of infinity, faith might mount to 
the feet of God by ascetic discipline, unselfish devotion, the unconditional 
surrender of the part to the whole. 

Moslem mysticism had many roots: the asceticism of the Hindu fakirs, the 
Gnosticism of Egypt and Syria, the Neoplatonist speculations of the later 
Greeks, and the omnipresent example of ascetic Christian monks. As in 
Christendom, so in Islam a pious minority protested against any accommodation 
of religion to the interests and practices of the economic world; they denounced 
the luxury of caliphs, viziers, and merchants, and proposed to return to the 
simplicity of Abu Bekr and Omar I. They resented any intermediary between 
themselves and the deity; even the rigid ritual of the mosque seemed to them an 
obstacle to that mystic state in which the soul, purified of all earthly concerns, 
rose not only to the Beatific Vision but to unity with God. The movement 
flourished most in Persia, perhaps through proximity to India, through Christian 
influence at Jund-i-Shapur, and through Neoplatonist traditions established by 
the Greek philosophers who fled from Athens to Persia in 529. Most Moslem 
mystics called themselves Sufis, from the simple robe of wool (suf) that they 
wore; but within that term were embraced sincere enthusiasts, exalted poets, 


pantheists, ascetics, charlatans, and men with many wives. Their doctrine varied 
from time to time, and from street to street. The Sufis, said Averroés, “maintain 
that the knowledge of God is found in our own hearts, after our detachment from 
all physical desires, and the concentration of the mind upon the desired object.””® 
But many Sufis tried to reach God through external objects too; whatever we see 
of perfection or loveliness in the world is due to the presence or operation of 
divinity in them. “O God,” said one mystic, “I never listen to the cry of animals, 
or the quivering of trees, or the murmur of water, or the song of birds, or the 
rustling wind, or the crashing thunder, without feeling them to be an evidence of 
Thy unity, and a proof that there is nothing like unto Thee.”” In reality, the 
mystic held, these individual things exist only by the divine power in them; their 
sole reality is this underlying divinity. Therefore God is all; not only is there no 
god but Allah, there is no being but God.®’ Consequently each soul is God; and 
the full-blooded mystic shamelessly avers that “God and I are one.” “Verily I am 
God,” said Abu Yezid (c. 900); “there is no god but me; worship me.”®! “I am 
He Whom I love,” said Husein al-Hallaj; “and He Whom I love is I. ... Iam He 
Who drowned the people of Noah.... I am the Truth.”® Hallaj was arrested for 
exaggeration, scourged with a thousand stripes, and burned to death (922). His 
followers claimed to have seen and talked with him after this interruption, and 
many Sufis made him their favorite saint. 

The Sufi, like the Hindu, believed in a course of discipline as necessary to the 
mystic revelation of God: purifying exercises of devotion, meditation, and 
prayer; the full obedience of the novice to a Sufi master or teacher; and the 
complete abandonment of any personal desire, even the desire for salvation or 
the mystical union. The perfect Sufi loves God for His own sake, not for any 
reward; “the Giver,” said Abu’l-Qasim, “is better for you than the gift.”® 
Usually, however, the Sufi valued his discipline as a means of reaching a true 
knowledge of things, sometimes as a curriculum leading to a degree of 
miraculous power over nature, but almost always as a road to union with God. 
He who had completely forgotten his individual self in such union was called al- 
insanu-l-Kamil—the Perfect Man.®** Such a man, the Sufis believed, was above 
all laws, even above the obligation to pilgrimage. Said a Sufi verse: “All eyes 
toward the Kaaba turn, but ours to the Beloved’s face.”®° 

Until the middle of the eleventh century the Sufis continued to live in the 
world, sometimes with their families and their children; even the Sufis attached 
small moral worth to celibacy. “The true saint,” said Abu Said, “goes in and out 
amongst the people, eats and sleeps with them, buys and sells in the market, 
marries and takes part in social intercourse, and never forgets God for a single 
moment.”®° Such Sufis were distinguished only by their simplicity of life, their 


piety and quietism, very much like the early Quakers; and occasionally they 
gathered around some holy teacher or exemplar, or met in groups for prayer and 
mutual stimulation to devotion; already in the tenth century those strange dervish 
dances were taking form which were to play so prominent a part in later Sufism. 
A few became recluses and tormented themselves, but asceticism was in this 
period discountenanced and rare. Saints, unknown to early Islam, became 
numerous in Sufism. One of the earliest was a woman, Rabia al-Adawiyya of 
Basra (717-801). Sold as a slave in youth, she was freed because her master saw 
a radiance above her head while she prayed. Refusing marriage, she lived a life 
of self-denial and charity. Asked if she hated Satan, she answered, “My love for 
God leaves me no room for hating Satan.” Tradition ascribes to her a famous 
Sufi saying: “O God! Give to Thine enemies whatever Thou hast assigned to me 
of this world’s goods, and to Thy friends whatever Thou hast assigned to me in 
the life to come; for Thou Thyself art sufficient for me.”°” 

Let us take, as an example of many Sufis, the saint and poet Abu Said ibn 
Abi’l-Khayr (967-1049). Born in Mayhana in Khurasan, he knew Avicenna; 
story has it that he said of the philosopher, “What I see he knows,” and that the 
philosopher said of him, “What I know he sees.”** In his youth he was fond of 
profane literature, and claims to have memorized 30,000 verses of pre-Islamic 
poetry. One day, in his twenty-sixth year, he heard a lecture by Abu Ali, who 
took as text the ninth verse of the sixth sura of the Koran: “Say Allah! then leave 
them to amuse themselves in their vain discourse.” “At the moment of hearing 
this word,” Abu Said relates, “a door in my breast was opened, and I was rapt 
from myself.” He collected all his books and bummed them. “The first step in 
Sufism,” he would say, “is the breaking of inkpots, the tearing up of books, the 
forgetting of all kinds of knowledge.” He retired to a niche in a chapel of his 
home; “there I sat for seven years, saying continually, ‘Allah! Allah! Allah!’”; 
such repetition of the Holy Name was, with Moslem mystics, a favorite means of 
realizing fana—‘“passing away from self.” He practiced several forms of 
asceticism: wore the same shirt always, spoke only in dire need, ate nothing till 
sunset, and then only a piece of bread; never lay down to sleep; made an 
excavation in the wall of his niche or cell, just high and broad enough to stand 
in, often closed himself within it, and stuffed his ears to hear no sound. 
Sometimes at night he would lower himself by a rope into a well, head 
downward, and recite the entire Koran before emerging—if we were to believe 
the testimony of his father. He made himself a servant to other Sufis, begged for 
them, cleaned their cells and privies. “Once, whilst I was seated in the mosque, a 
woman went up on the roof and bespattered me with filth; and still I heard a 
voice saying, ‘Is not thy Lord enough for thee?’” At forty he “attained to perfect 


illumination,” began to preach, and attracted devoted audiences; some of his 
hearers, he assures us, smeared their faces with his ass’s dung “to gain a 
blessing.”®° He left his mark on Sufism by founding a monastery of dervishes, 
and formulating for it a set of rules that became a model for similar institutions 
in later centuries. 

Like Augustine, Abu Said taught that only God’s grace, not man’s good 
works, would bring salvation; but he thought of salvation in terms of a spiritual 
emancipation independent of any heaven. God opens to man one gate after 
another. First the gate of repentance, then 


the gate of certainty, so that he accepts contumely and endures abasement, and knows for certain 
by Whom it is brought to pass.... Then God opens to him the gate of love; but still he thinks, “I 
love.” ... Then God opens to him the gate of unity ... thereupon he perceives that all is He, all is 
by Him ... he recognizes that he has not the right to say, “I” or “mine” ... desires fall away from 
him, and he becomes free and calm.... Thou wilt never escape from thy self until thou slay it. 
Thy self, which is keeping thee far from God, and saying “So-and-so has treated me ill... such a 
one has done well by me”—all this is polytheism; nothing depends upon the creatures, all upon 
the Creator. This must thou know; and having said it, thou must stand firm.... To stand firm 
means that when thou hast said “One,” thou must never again say “Two.” ...Say “Allah!” and 
stand firm there.?° 


The same Hindu-Emersonian doctrine appears in one of the many quatrains 
dubiously ascribed to Abu Said: 


Said I, “To whom belongs Thy beauty?” He 
Replied, “Since I alone exist, to Me; 


Lover, Beloved, and Love am I in one; 
991 


Beauty, and Mirror, and the eyes that see. 
There being no church to canonize such heroes of ecstasy, they received the 
informal canonization of popular acclaim; and by the twelfth century the 
Koranic discouragement of the worship of saints as a form of idolatry had been 
overwhelmed by the natural sentiments of the people. An early saint was 
Ibrahim ibn Adham (eighth century?), the Abou ben Adhem of Leigh Hunt. 
Popular imagination attributed miraculous powers to such saints: they knew the 
secrets of clairvoyance, thought reading, and telepathy; they could swallow fire 
or glass unhurt, pass through fire unburnt, walk upon water, fly through the air, 
and transport themselves over great distances in a moment’s time. Abu Said 
reports feats of mind reading as startling as any in current mythography.” Day 
by day the religion that some philosophers supposed to be the product of priests 
is formed and reformed by the needs, sentiment, and imagination of the people; 
and the monotheism of the prophets becomes the polytheism of the populace. 


Orthodox Islam accepted Sufism within the Moslem fold, and gave it 
considerable latitude of expression and belief. But this shrewd policy was 
refused to heresies that concealed revolutionary politics, or preached an 
anarchism of morality and law. Of many half-religious half-political revolts the 
most effective was that of the “Ismaila.” In Shia doctrine, it will be recalled, 
each generation of Ali’s descendants, to the twelfth, was headed by a divine 
incarnation or Imam, and each Imam named his successor. The sixth, Jafar al- 
Sadiq, appointed his eldest son Ismail to succeed him; Ismail, it is alleged, 
indulged in wine; Jafar rescinded his nomination, and chose another son, Musa, 
as seventh Imam (c. 760). Some Shi’ites held the appointment of Ismail to be 
irrevocable, and honored him or his son Muhammad as seventh and last Imam. 
For a century these “Ismailites” remained a negligible sect; then Abdallah ibn 
Qaddah made himself their leader, and sent missionaries to preach the doctrine 
of the “Seveners” throughout Islam. Before initiation into the sect the convert 
took an oath of secrecy, and pledged absolute obedience to the Dai-d-Duat, or 
Grand Master of the order. The teaching was divided into exoteric and esoteric: 
the convert was told that after passing through nine stages of initiation all veils 
would be removed, the Talim or Secret Doctrine (that God is All) would be 
revealed to him, and he would then be above every creed and every law. In the 
eighth degree of initiation the convert was taught that nothing can be known of 
the Supreme Being, and no worship can be rendered Him.”* Many survivors of 
old communistic movements were drawn to the Ismaila by the expectation that a 
Mahdi or Redeemer would come, who would establish a regime of equality, 
justice, and brotherly love on the earth. This remarkable confraternity became in 
time a power in Islam. It won North Africa and Egypt, and founded the Fatimid 
dynasty; and late in the ninth century it gave birth to a movement that almost 
brought an end to the Abbasid caliphate. 

When Abdallah ibn Qaddah died in 874, an Iraqi peasant named Hamdan ibn 
al-Ashrath, popularly known as Qarmat, became the leader of the Ismaili sect, 
and gave it such energy that for a time in Asia it was called, after him, Qaramita, 
the Carmathians. Planning to overthrow the Arabs and restore the Persian 
Empire, he secretly enlisted thousands of supporters, and persuaded them to 
contribute a fifth of their property and income to a common treasury. Again an 
element of social revolution entered into what was ostensibly a form of mystical 
religion: the Carmathians advocated a communism of both property and 
women,” organized workmen into guilds, preached universal equality, and 
adopted an allegorical freethinking interpretation of the Koran. They disregarded 
the rituals and fasts prescribed by orthodoxy, and laughed at the “asses” who 
offered worship to shrines and stones.°’ In 899 they established an independent 


state on the west shore of the Persian Gulf; in 900 they defeated the caliph’s 
army, leaving hardly a man of it alive; in 902 they ravaged Syria to the gates of 
Damascus; in 924 they sacked Basra, then Kufa; in 930 they plundered Mecca, 
slew 30,000 Moslems, and carried off rich booty, including the veil of the Kaaba 
and the Black Stone itself." The movement exhausted itself in its successes and 
excesses; citizens united against its threat to property and order; but its doctrines 
and violent ways were passed on in the next century to the Ismaili of Alamut— 
the hashish-inspired Assassins. 


VI. LITERATURE 


In Islam life and religion had drama, but literature had none; it is a form 
apparently alien to the Semitic mind. And as in other medieval literatures, there 
was here no novel. Most writing was heard rather than silently read; and those 
who cared for fiction could not rise to the concentration necessary for a complex 
and continued narrative. Short stories were as old as Islam or Adam; the simpler 
Moslems listened to them with the ardor and appetite of children, but the 
scholars never counted them as literature. The most popular of these stories were 
the Fables of Bidpai and the Thousand Nights and a Night. The Fables were 
brought to Persia from India in the sixth century, were translated into Pahlavi, 
and thence, in the eighth century, into Arabic. The Sanskrit original was lost, the 
Arabic version survived, and was rendered into forty languages. 

Al-Masudi (d. 597) speaks in his Meadows of Gold® of a Persian book Hazar 
Afsana, or Thousand Tales, and of its Arabic translation, Alf Laylah wa Laylah; 
this is the earliest known mention of The Thousand Nights and a Night. The plan 
of the book as described by al-Masudi was that of our Arabian Nights; such a 
framework for a series of stories was already old in India. A great number of 
these tales circulated in the Oriental world; various collections might differ in 
their selection, and we are not sure that any story in our present editions 
appeared in the texts known to al-Masudi. Shortly after 1700 an incomplete 
Arabic manuscript, not traceable beyond 1536, was sent from Syria to the French 
Orientalist Antoine Galland. Fascinated by their whimsical fantasy, their 
glimpses of intimate Moslem life, perhaps by their occasional obscenity, he 
issued at Paris in 1704 their first European translation—Les mille et une nuits. 
The book succeeded beyond any expectation; translations were made into every 
European language; and children of all nations and ages began to talk of Sinbad 
the Sailor, Aladdin’s lamp, and Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. Next to the 


Bible (itself Oriental), the Fables and the Nights are the most widely read books 
in the world. 

Literary prose, in Islam, is a form of poetry. The Arabic temperament was 
inclined to strong feeling; Persian manners made for ornate speech; and the 
Arabian language, then common to both peoples, invited rhyme by the similarity 
of its inflectional endings. So literary prose usually rhymed; preachers and 
orators and storytellers used rhymed prose; it was in this medium that Badi al- 
Hamadhani (d. 1008) wrote his famous Magamat (Assemblies)—tales told to 
various gatherings about a wandering rapscallion with less morals than wit. The 
peoples of the Near East were ear-minded, as were all men before printing; to 
most Moslems literature was a recited poem or narrative. Poems were written to 
be read aloud or sung; and everyone in Islam, from peasant to caliph, heard them 
gladly. Nearly everyone, as in samurai Japan, composed verses; in the educated 
classes it was a popular game for one person to finish in rhyme a couplet or 
stanza begun by another, or to compete in forming extempore lyrics or poetic 
epigrams. Poets rivaled one another in fashioning complex patterns of meter and 
rhyme; many rhymed the middle as well as the end of a line; a riot of rhyme 
scurried through Arab verse, and influenced the rise of rhyme in European 
poetry. 

Probably no civilization or period—not even China in the days of Li Po and 
Tu Fu, nor Weimar when it had “a hundred citizens and ten thousand poets”— 
ever equaled Abbasid Islam in the number and prosperity of its bards. Abul- 
Faraj of Isfahan (897-967), toward the end of this age, collected and recorded 
Arabic poetry in his Kitab al-Aghani (Book of Songs); its twenty volumes 
suggest the wealth and variety of Arabic verse. Poets served as propagandists, 
and were feared as deadly satirists; rich men bought praise by the meter; and 
caliphs gave high place and fat sums to poets who turned for them a pleasant 
stanza, or celebrated the glory of their deeds or their tribe. The Caliph Hisham, 
wishing to recall a poem, sent for the poet Hammad, who luckily remembered it 
all; Hisham rewarded him with two slave girls and 50,000 dinars ($237,500);°” 
no poet will believe the tale. Arabic poetry, which once had sung to Bedouins, 
now addressed itself to courts and palaces; much of it became artificial, formal, 
delicately trivial, politely insincere; and a battle of ancients and moderns ensued 
in which the critics complained that there were great poets only before 
Mohammed.” 

Love and war outbid religion as poetic themes. The poetry of the Arabs (this 
would not be true of the Persians) was seldom mystical; it preferred songs of 
battle, passion, or sentiment; and as the century of conquest closed, Eve 
overcame both Mars and Allah as the inspiration of Arab verse. The poets of 


Islam thrilled with autointoxication in describing the charms of woman—her 
fragrant hair, jewel eyes, berry lips, and silver limbs. In the deserts and holy 
cities of Arabia the troubadour motifs took form; poets and philosophers spoke 
of adab as, in one phase, the ethic and etiquette of love; this tradition would pass 
through Egypt and Africa to Sicily and Spain, and thence to Italy and Provence; 
and hearts would break in rhyme and rhythm and many tongues. 

Hasan ibn Hani won the name of Abu Nuwas—“Father of the Curl”—from 
his abounding locks. Born in Persia, he found his way to Baghdad, became a 
favorite of Harun, and may have had with him one or two of the adventures 
ascribed to them in the Thousand Nights and a Night. He loved wine, woman, 
and his songs; offended the Caliph by too conspicuous toping, agnosticism, and 
lechery; was often imprisoned and often released; came by leisurely stages to 
virtue, and ended by carrying beads and the Koran with him everywhere. But the 
society of the capital liked best the hymns that he had written to wine and sin: 


Come, Suleiman! sing to me, 

And the wine, quick, bring to me! ... 
While the flask goes twinkling round, 
Pour me a cup that leaves me drowned 
With oblivion—ne’er so nigh 

Let the shrill muezzin cry!99 


Accumulate as many sins as thou canst: 
The Lord is ready to relax His ire. 

When the Day comes, forgiveness thou wilt find 
Before a mighty King and gracious Sire; 

And gnaw thy fingers, all that joy regretting 
Which thou didst leave through terror of hell-fire.!°° 


The minor courts had their poets too, and Sayfu’l-Dawla provided a place for 
one who, almost unknown to Europe, is reckoned by the Arabs as their best. His 
name was Ahmad ibn Husein, but Islam remembers him as al-Mutannabi—“the 
pretender to prophecy.” Born at Kufa in 915, he studied at Damascus, announced 
himself as a prophet, was arrested and released, and settled down at the Aleppo 
court. Like Abu Nuwas, he made his own religion, and notoriously neglected to 
fast or pray or read the Koran;'”' though he denounced life as not quite up to his 
standards, he enjoyed it too much to think of eternity. He celebrated Sayfu’s 
victories with such zest and verbal artifice that his poems are as popular in 
Arabic as they are untranslatable into English. One couplet proved mortal to 
him: 


I am known to the horse-troop, the night, and the desert’s expanse; 
Not more to paper and pen than to sword and the lance. 


Attacked by robbers, he wished to flee; his slave inopportunely reminded him of 
these swashbuckling verses; al-Mutannabi resolved to live up to them, fought, 
and died of his wounds (965).'” 

Eight years later the strangest of all Arab poets, Abu’l-’Ala al-Ma’arri was 
born at al-Ma‘arratu, near Aleppo. Smallpox left him blind at four; nevertheless 
he took up the career of a student, learned by heart the manuscripts that he liked 
in the libraries, traveled widely to hear famous masters, and returned to his 
village. During the next fifteen years his annual income was thirty dinars, some 
twelve dollars a month, which he shared with servant and guide; his poems won 
him fame, but as he refused to write encomiums, he nearly starved. In 1008 he 
visited Baghdad, was honored by poets and scholars, and perhaps picked up 
among the freethinkers of the capital some of the skepticism that spices his 
verse. In 1010 he went back to al-Ma’arratu, became rich, but lived to the end 
with the simplicity of a sage. He was a vegetarian a l’outrance, avoiding not 
only flesh and fowl, but milk, eggs, and honey as well; to take any of these from 
the animal world, he thought, was rank robbery. On the same principle he 
rejected the use of animal skins, blamed ladies for wearing furs, and 
recommended wooden shoes.'” He died at eighty-four; and a pious pupil relates 
that 180 poets followed his funeral, and eighty-four savants recited eulogies at 
his grave.‘ 

We know him now chiefly through the 1592 short poems called briefly 
Luzumiyyat (Obligations). Instead of discussing woman and wear, like his fellow 
poets, al-Ma’arri deals boldly with the most basic questions: Should we follow 
revelation, or reason?—Is life worth living?—Is there a life after death?—Does 
God exist? ... Every now and then the poet professes his orthodoxy; he warns 
us, however, that this is a legitimate precaution against martyrdom, which was 
not to his taste: “I lift my voice to utter lies absurd; but speaking truth my hushed 
tones scarce are heard.”'® He deprecates indiscriminate honesty: “Do not 
acquaint rascals with the essence of your religion, for so you expose yourself to 
ruin.”'°° In simple fact al-Ma’arri is a rationalist agnostic pessimist. 


Some hope that an Imam with prophet’s gaze 
Will rise and all the silent ranks amaze. 

Oh, idle thought! There’s no Imam but Reason 
To point the morning and the evening ways.... 
Shall we in these old tales discover truth, 

Or are they worthless fables told to youth? 

Our reason swears that they are only lies, 
And reason’s tree bears verity for truth.... 


How oft, when young, my friends I would defame, 
If our religious faiths were not the same; 


But now my soul has traveled high and low; 


Now all save Love, to me, is but a name. 1/07 


He denounces the Moslem divines who “make religion serve the pelf of man,” 
who “fill the mosque with terror when they preach,” but conduct themselves no 
better than “some who drink to a tavern tune.” “You have been deceived, honest 
man, by a cunning knave who preaches to the women.” 


To his own sordid ends the pulpit he ascends, 
And though he disbelieves in resurrection, 


Makes all his hearers quail whilst he unfolds a tale 


Of Last Day scenes that stun the recollection. 18 


The worst scoundrels, he thinks, are those who manage the holy places in 
Mecca; they will do anything for money. He advises his hearers not to waste 
their time in pilgrimage,'°’ and to be content with one world. 


The body nothing feels when soul is flown; 


Shall spirit feel, unbodied and alone? oe 


We laugh, but inept is our laughter; 
We should weep, and weep sore, 


Who are shattered like glass, and thereafter 


Remolded no more.!!! 


And he concludes: “If by God’s decree I shall be made into a clay pot that serves 
for ablutions, I am thankful and content.”''* He believes in a God omnipotent 
and wise, and “marveled at a physician who denies the Creator after having 


studied anatomy.”''’ But here too he raises difficulties. “Our natures did not 
become evil by our choice, but by the fates’ command....” 


Why blame the world? The world is free 
Of sin; the blame is yours and mine. 
Grapes, wine, and drinker—these are three; 
But who was at fault, I wonder—he 
That pressed the grapes, or he that sipped the wine? 


“T perceive,” he writes with Voltairean sarcasm, “that men are naturally unjust to 
one another, but there is no doubt of the justice of Him Who created injustice.” 
And he breaks out into the angry dogmatism of a Diderot: 


O fool, awake! The rites ye sacred hold 
Are but a cheat contrived by men of old, 


Who lusted after wealth, and gained their lust, 


And died in baseness—and their law is dust.!!° 


Offended by what seemed to him the lies and cruelties of men, al-Ma’arri 
became a pessimist recluse, the Timon of Islam. Since the evils of society are 
due to the nature of man, reform is hopeless.'!® The best thing is to live apart, to 
meet only a friend or two, to vegetate like some placid, half-solitary animal.'’’ 
Better yet is never to be born, for once born we must bear “torment and 
tribulation” until death yields us peace. 


Life is a malady whose one medicine is death.... 

All come to die, alike householder and wanderer. 

The earth seeketh, even as we, its livelihood day by day 
Apportioned; it eats and drinks of human flesh and blood.... 
Meseemeth the crescent moon, that shines in the firmament 

Is death’s curved spear, its point well sharpened, 

And splendor of breaking day a sabre unsheathed by the Dawn. 


We cannot escape these Reapers ourselves; but we can, like good 
Schopenhauerians, cheat them of the children we might have begotten. 


If ye unto your sons would prove 
By act how dearly them ye love, 


Then every voice of wisdom joins 


To bid you leave them in your loins.11® 


He obeyed his own counsel, and wrote for himself the pithiest, bitterest epitaph: 


My sire brought this on me, but I on none.'!* 'Y 


We do not know how many Moslems shared the skepticism of al-Ma’arri; the 
revival of orthodoxy after his time served as a conscious or unconscious censor 
of the literature transmitted to posterity, and, as in Christendom, may mislead us 
into minimizing medieval doubt. Al-Mutannabi and al-Ma’arri marked the zenith 
of Arabic poetry; after them the supremacy of theology and the silencing of 
philosophy drove Arabic verse into the insincerity, artificial passion, and 
flowering elegance of courtly and trivial lays. But at the same time the 
resurrection of Persia and its self-liberation from Arab rule were stirring the 
nation to a veritable renaissance. The Persian tongue had never yielded to Arabic 
in the speech of the people; gradually, in the tenth century, reflecting the 


political and cultural independence of the Tabirid, Samanid, and Ghaznevid 
princes, it reasserted itself as the language of government and letters, and 
became New or Modern Persian, enriched itself with Arabic words, and adopted 
the graceful Arabic script. Persia now broke out in magnificent architecture and 
lordly poetry. To the Arab qasida or ode, gita or fragment, and ghazal or love 
poem, the poets of Iran added the mathnawi or poetic narrative, and the rubai 
(pl. rubaiyyat) or quatrain. Everything in Persia—patriotism, passion, 
philosophy, pederasty, piety—now blossomed into verse. 

This efflorescence began with Rudagi (d. 954), who improvised poetry, sang 
ballads, and played the harp at the Samanid court of Bokhara. There, a 
generation later, Prince Nuh ibn Mansur asked the poet Daqiqi to put into verse 
the Khodainama, or Book of Kings, wherein Danishwar (c. 651) had gathered the 
legends of Persia. Dagigi had written a thousand lines when he was stabbed to 
death by his favorite slave. Firdausi completed the task, and became the Homer 
of Persia. 

Abu’!-Qasim Mansur (or Hasan) was born at Tus (near Mashhad) about 934. 
His father held an administrative post at the Samanid court, and bequeathed to 
his son a comfortable villa at Bazh, near Tus. Spending his leisure in antiquarian 
research, Abu’|-Qasim became interested in the Khodainama, and undertook to 
transform these prose stories into a national epic. He called his work Shahnama 
—book of the shahs—and, in the fashion of the time, took a pen name, Firdausi 
(garden), perhaps from the groves of his estate. After twenty-five years of labor 
he finished the poem in its first form, and set out for Ghazni (999?), hoping to 
present it to the great and terrible Mahmud. 

An early Persian historian assures us that there were then “four hundred poets 
in constant attendance on Sultan Mahmud.”’”? It should have been an 
unsurpassable barrier, but Firdausi succeeded in interesting the vizier, who 
brought the immense manuscript to the Sultan’s attention. Mahmud (says one 
account) gave the poet comfortable quarters in the palace, turned over to him 
reams of historical material, and bade him incorporate these in the epic. All 
variations of the story agree that Mahmud promised him a gold dinar ($4.70) for 
each couplet of the revised poem. For an unknown time Firdausi labored; at last 
(c. 1010) the poem reached its final form in 60,000 couplets, and was sent to the 
Sultan. When Mahmud was about to remit the promised sum, certain courtiers 
protested that it was too much, and added that Firdausi was a Shi’ite and 
Mutazilite heretic. Mahmud sent 60,000 silver dirhems ($30,000). The poet, in 
anger and scorn, divided the money between a bath attendant and a sherbet 
seller, and fled to Herat. He hid for six months in a bookseller’s shop till 
Mahmud’s agents, instructed to arrest him, gave up the search. He found refuge 


with Shariyar, prince of Shirzad in Tabaristan; there he composed a bitter satire 
on Mahmud; but Shariyar, fearful of the Sultan, bought the poem for 100,000 
dirhems, and destroyed it. If we may believe these figures, and our equivalents, 
poetry was one of the most lucrative professions in medieval Persia. Firdausi 
went to Baghdad, and there wrote a long narrative poem, Yusuf and Zuleika, a 
variant of the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. Then, an old man of seventy- 
six, he returned to Tus. Ten years later Mahmud, struck by the vigor of a couplet 
that he heard quoted, asked the author’s name; when he learned that it was by 
Firdausi he regretted his failure to reward the poet as promised. He despatched to 
Firdausi a caravan carrying 60,000 gold dinars’ worth of indigo, and a letter of 
apology. As the caravan entered Tus it encountered the poet’s funeral (1020?). 
The Shahnama is one of the major works of the world’s literature, if only in 
size. There is something noble in the picture of a poet putting aside trivial 
subjects and easy tasks, and giving thirty-five years of his life to telling his 
country’s story in 120,000 lines—far exceeding the length of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey combined. Here was an old man mad about Persia, enamored of every 
detail in its records, whether legend or fact; his epic is half finished before it 
reaches history. He begins with the mythical figures of the Avesta, tells of 
Gayamurth, the Zoroastrian Adam, and then of Gayamurth’s mighty grandson 
Jamshid, who “reigned over the land 700 years.... The world was happier 
because of him; death was unknown, neither sorrow nor pain.” But after a few 
centuries “his heart was lifted up with pride, and he forgot whence came his 
weal.... He beheld only himself on the earth, called himself God, and sent forth 
his image to be worshiped.”!*' At last we come to the hero of the epic, Rustam, 
son of the feudal noble Zal. When Rustam is 500 years old Zal falls in love with 
a Slave girl, and through her gives Rustam a brother. Rustam serves and saves 
three kings, and retires from military life at the age of 400. His faithful steed 
Rakhsh ages as leisurely, is almost as great a hero, and receives from Firdausi 
the affectionate attention bestowed by any Persian upon a fine horse. There are 
pretty love stories in the Shahnama, and something of the troubadour’s 
reverence for woman; there are charming pictures of fair women—one of the 
Queen Sudaveh, who “was veiled that none might behold her beauty; and she 
went with the men as the sun marches behind a cloud.”!** But in the case of 
Rustam the love motif plays a minor part; Firdausi recognizes that the dramas of 
parental and filial love can be more affecting than those of sexual romance. 
Amid a distant campaign Rustam has an amour with a Turkish lady, Tahmineh, 
and then loses track of her; she brings up their son Sohrab in sorrow and pride, 
telling the youth of his great but vanished father; in a war of Turks against 
Persians son and sire, neither knowing the other, meet spear to spear. Rustam 


admires the courage of the handsome lad, and offers to spare him; the boy 
disdainfully refuses, fights bravely, and is mortally wounded. Dying, he mourns 
that he has never yet seen his father Rustam; the victor perceives that he has 
slain his son. Sohrab’s horse, riderless, regains the Turkish camp, and the news 
is brought to Sohrab’s mother in one of the finest scenes of the epic. 


The strong emotion choked her panting breath, 
Her veins seemed withered by the cold of death. 
The trembling matrons hastening round her mourned, 
With piercing cries, till fluttering life returned. 
Then gazing up, distraught, she wept again, 

And frantic, seeing ’midst her pitying train 

The favorite steed—now more than ever dear, 

Its limbs she kissed, and bathed with many a tear; 
Clasping the mail Sohrab in battle wore, 

With burning lips she kissed it o’er and o’ er; 

His martial robes she in her arms compressed, 


And like an infant strained them to her breast.!2° 


It is a vivid narrative, moving rapidly from episode to episode, and finding 
unity only from the unseen presence of the beloved fatherland in every line. We 
—who have less leisure than men had before so many labor-saving devices were 
invented—cannot spare the time to read all these couplets and bury all these 
kings; but which of us has read every line of the Iliad, or the Aeneid, or The 
Divine Comedy, or Paradise Lost? Only men of epic stomach can digest these 
epic tales. After 200 pages we tire of Rustam’s victories over demons, dragons, 
magicians, Turks. But we are not Persians; we have not heard the sonorous roll 
of the original verse; we cannot be moved as Persians are, who in a single 
province have named 300 villages after Rustam. In 1934 the educated world of 
Asia, Europe, and the Americas joined in commemorating the millennial 
anniversary of the poet whose massive book has been for a thousand years the 
bulwark of the Persian soul. 


VIL ARTY 


When the Arabs invaded Syria their sole art was poetry. Mohammed was 
believed to have forbidden sculpture and painting as accomplices of idolatry— 
and music, rich silks, gold and silver ornaments as epicurean degeneracy; and 
though all these prohibitions were gradually overcome, they almost confined 
Moslem art in this period to architecture, pottery, and decoration. The Arabs 
themselves, so recently nomads or merchants, had no mature facility in art; they 


recognized their limitations, and employed the artists and artisans—adapted the 
art forms and traditions—of Byzantium, Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, Iran, and 
India. The Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem and the Mosque of Walid II at 
Damascus were purely Byzantine, even in their decoration. Farther east the old 
Assyrian and Babylonian tile decoration, and current Armenian and Nestorian 
church forms, were adopted; and in Persia, after much destruction of Sasanian 
literature and art, Islam saw the advantages of the column cluster, the pointed 
arch, the vault, and those styles of floral and geometrical ornament which finally 
flowered into the arabesque. The result was no mere imitation, but a brilliant 
synthesis that justified all borrowing. From the Alhambra in Spain to the Taj 
Mahal in India, Islamic art overrode all limits of place and time, laughed at 
distinctions of race and blood, developed a unique and yet varied character, and 
expressed the human spirit with a profuse delicacy never surpassed. 

Moslem architecture, like most architecture in the Age of Faith, was almost 
entirely religious; the dwellings of men were designed for brief mortality, but the 
house of God was to be, at least internally, a thing of beauty forever. 
Nevertheless, though the remains are scant, we hear of bridges, aqueducts, 
fountains, reservoirs, public baths, fortresses, and turreted walls built by 
engineer-architects who in the first centuries after the Arab conquest were in 
many cases Christian, but in after centuries were predominantly Moslem. The 
Crusaders found excellent military architecture at Aleppo, Baalbek, and 
elsewhere in the Islamic East, learned there the uses of machicolated walls, and 
took from their foes many an idea for their own incomparable castles and forts. 
The Alcazar at Seville and the Alhambra at Granada were fortresses and palaces 
combined. 

Of Umayyad palaces little survives except a country house at Qusayr Amra in 
the desert east of the Dead Sea, where the ruins show vaulted baths and frescoed 
walls. The palace of Adud ad-Dawla at Shiraz, we are assured, had 360 rooms, 
one for each day in the year, each painted in a unique color combination; one of 
its largest rooms was a library two stories high, arcaded and vaulted; “there was 
no book on any subject,” says an enthusiastic Moslem, “of which there was not 
here a copy.”'*4 Scheherazade’s descriptions of Baghdad mansions are fiction, 
but suggest an ornate magnificence of internal decoration.'*? Rich men had villas 
in the country as well as homes in the city; even in the city they had formal 
gardens; but around their villas these gardens became “paradises”—parks with 
springs, brooks, fountains, tiled pool, rare flowers, shade, fruit, and nut trees, and 
usually a pavilion for enjoying the open air without the glare of the sun. In Persia 
there was a religion of flowers; rose festivals were celebrated with sumptuous 


displays; the roses of Shiraz and Firuzabad were world famous; roses with a 
hundred petals were gifts grateful to a caliph or a king.'*° 

The houses of the poor were then, as they are now, rectangles of sun-dried 
brick cemented with mud, and roofed with a mixture of mud, stalks, branches, 
palm leaves, and straw. Better homes had an interior court with a water basin, 
perhaps a tree; sometimes a wooden colonnade and cloister between court and 
rooms. Houses rarely faced or opened upon the street; they were citadels of 
privacy, built for security and peace. Some had secret doors for sudden escape 
from arrest or attack, or for the inconspicuous entry of a paramour.'”’ In all but 
the poorest houses there were separate quarters for the women, occasionally with 
their own court. Rich houses had a complicated suite of bathrooms, but most 
dwellings had no plumbing; water was carried in, waste was carried out. 
Fashionable homes might have two stories, with a central living room rising to a 
dome, and a second-story balcony facing the court. All except the poorest houses 
had at least one window grille (mashrabiyyah), a lattice of woodwork to let in 
light without heat, and allow the occupants to look out unseen; these grilles were 
often elegantly carved, and served as models for the stone or metal screens that 
adorned the palace or the mosque. There was no fireplace; heat was provided by 
charcoal-burning portable braziers. Walls were of plaster, usually painted in 
many colors. Floors were covered with hand-woven rugs. There might be a chair 
or two, but the Moslem preferred to squat. Near the wall, on three sides of the 
room, the floor was raised a foot or so, forming a diwan, and was furnished with 
cushions. There were no specific bedrooms; the bed was a mattress which, 
during the day, was rolled up and placed in a closet, as in modern Japan. 
Furniture was simple: some vases, utensils, lamps, and perhaps a niche for 
books. The Oriental is rich in the simplicity of his needs. 

For the poor and pious Moslem it was enough that the mosque itself should 
be beautiful. It was built with his labor and dirhems; it gathered up his arts and 
crafts and laid them like a rich carpet at Allah’s feet; and that beauty and 
splendor all men might enjoy. Usually the mosque was situated near the market 
place, easily accessible. It was not always impressive from without; except for 
its facade it might be indistinguishable from—even physically attached to—the 
neighboring structures; and it was rarely built of any more lordly material than 
stucco-faced brick. Its functions determined its forms: a rectangular court to hold 
the congregation; a central basin and fountain for ablutions; a surrounding 
arcaded portico for shelter, shade, and schools; and, on the side of the court 
facing Mecca, the mosque proper, usually an enclosed section of the portico. It 
too was rectangular, allowing the worshipers to stand in long lines, again facing 
Mecca. The edifice might be crowned with a dome, almost always built of 


bricks, each layer projecting a bit inward beyond the layer beneath, with a 
surface of plaster to conceal the deviations.’** As in Sasanian and Byzantine 
architecture, the transition from rectangular base to circular dome was mediated 
by pendentives or squinches. More characteristic of mosque architecture was the 
minaret (manara, a lighthouse); probably the Syrian Moslems developed it from 
the Babylonian ziggurat and the bell tower of Christian churches, the Persian 
Moslems took the cylindrical form from India, and the African Moslems were 
influenced in its design by the four-cornered Pharos or lighthouse of 
Alexandria;'*? perhaps the four corner towers of the old temple area at Damascus 
influenced the form.'”° In this early period the minaret was simple and mostly 
unadorned; only in the following centuries would it achieve the lofty 
slenderness, fragile balconies, decorative arcades, and faience surfaces that 
would lead Fergusson to call it “the most graceful form of tower architecture in 
the world.”'*! 

The most brilliant and varied decoration was reserved for the interior of the 
mosque: mosaics and brilliant tiles on floor and mihrab; exquisite shapes and 
hues of glass in windows and lamps; rich carpets and prayer rugs on the 
pavement; facings of colored marble for the lower panels of the walls; lovely 
friezes of Arabic script running round mihrabs or cornices; delicate carvings of 
wood or ivory, or graceful molding of metal, in doors, ceilings, pulpits, and 
screens.... The pulpit itself, or minbar, was of wood carefully carved, and inlaid 
with ebony or ivory. Near it was the diqqa, a reading desk supported by small 
columns and holding the Koran; the book itself, of course, was a work of 
calligraphic and miniaturist art. To show the qibla or direction of Mecca, a niche 
was cut into the wall, possibly in imitation of the Christian apse. This mihrab 
was elaborated until it became almost an altar or chapel, and all the skill of 
Moslem artists was deployed to make it beautiful with faience or mosaic, floral 
or scriptural moldings or reliefs, and colorful patterns in brick, stucco, marble, 
terra cotta, or tile. 

We probably owe this splendor of ornament to the Semitic prohibition of 
human or animal forms in art: as if in compensation, the Moslem artist invented 
or adopted an overflowing abundance of non-representational forms. He sought 
an outlet first in geometrical figures—line, angle, square, cube, polygon, cone, 
spiral, ellipse, circle, sphere; he repeated these in a hundred combinations, and 
developed them into swirls, guilloches, reticulations, entrelacs, and _ stars; 
passing to floral forms, he designed, in many materials, wreaths, vines, or 
rosettes of lotus, acanthus, or palm tendrils or leaves; in the tenth century he 
merged all these in the arabesque; and to them all, as a unique and major 
omament, he added the Arabic script. Taking usually the Kufic characters, he 


lifted them vertically, or expanded them laterally, or dressed them in flourishes 
and points, and turned the alphabet into a work of art. As religious prohibitions 
slackened, he introduced new motifs of decoration by representing the birds of 
the air, the beasts of the field, or strange composite animals that dwelt only in his 
whimsical fantasy. His flair for adornment enriched every form of art—mosaic, 
miniature, pottery, textiles, rugs; and in nearly every case the design had the 
disciplined unity of a dominant form or motif developed from center to border, 
or from beginning to end, as in the elaboration of a musical theme. No material 
was thought too obdurate for such ornament; wood, metal, brick, stucco, stone, 
terra cotta, glass, tile, and faience became the vehicles of such a poetry of 
abstract forms as no art, not even the Chinese, had ever achieved before. 

So illuminated, Islamic architecture raised in Arabia, Palestine, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Transoxiana, India, Egypt, Tunisia, Sicily, Morocco, and 
Spain an endless chain of mosques in which masculine strength of outward form 
was always balanced by feminine grace and delicacy of interior ornament. The 
mosques of Medina, Mecca, Jerusalem, Ramleh, Damascus, Kufa, Basra, Shiraz, 
Nishapur, and Ardebil; the Mosque of Jafar at Baghdad, the Great Mosque of 
Samarra, the Zakariyah Mosque of Aleppo, the Mosque of Ibn Tulun and the el- 
Azhar in old Cairo, the Great Mosque of Tunis, the Sidi Oqba Mosque of 
Qairuan, the Blue Mosque of Cordova—we can do no less, and no more, than 
name them, for of the hundreds such that were built in this period only a dozen 
remain distinguishable; indiscriminate time has leveled the rest through 
earthquake, negligence, or war. 

Persia alone—a fraction of Islam—has yielded to recent research such 
unsuspected architectural splendor as marks a major event in our rediscovery of 
the past.Y' The revelation was too long delayed; already many masterpieces of 
Persian architecture had crumbled to earth. Mugaddasi ranked the mosque of 
Fasa with that of Medina, and the mosque of Turshiz with the Great Mosque of 
Damascus; the mosque of Nishapur, with its marble columns, gold tiles, and 
richly carved walls, was one of the wonders of the time; and “no mosque in 
Khurasan or Sistan equaled in beauty” the mosque of Herat.'** We may vaguely 
judge the exuberance and quality of Persian architecture in the ninth and tenth 
centuries from the stucco reliefs and carved columns and capitals of the mihrab 
in the Congregational Mosque at Nayin, now mostly destroyed, and the two 
lovely minarets that survive at Damghan. The Friday Mosque at Ardistan (1055) 
still shows a handsome mihrab and portal, and many elements that were to 
appear later in Gothic: pointed arches, groined pendentives, cross vaults, and 
ribbed dome.'*? In these and most Persian mosques and palaces the building 
material was brick, as in Sumerian and Mesopotamian antiquity; stone was rare 


and costly, clay and heat were plentiful; yet the Persian artist transformed brick 
layers with light and shade, novel patterns, and divers attitudes into such variety 
of decoration as that modest substance had never known before. Over the brick, 
in special places like portals, minbars, and mihrabs, the Persian potter laid 
varicolored mosaics and the most brilliant tiles; and in the eleventh century he 
made bright surfaces more resplendent still with luster-painted faience. So every 
art in Islam humbly and proudly served the mosque. 


Sculpture, forbidden to make statues lest idolatry return, devoted itself to 
decorative reliefs. Stone was skillfully carved, and stucco, before it hardened, 
was shaped by hand into a rich diversity of designs. One impressive sample 
remains. At Mshatta, in the Syrian desert east of the Jordan, Walid II began (c. 
743), and left unfinished, a winter palace; along the lower surface of the facade 
ran a sculptured stone frieze of extraordinary excellence—triangles, rosettes, and 
borders intricately carved with flowers, fruits, birds, beasts, and _ trailing 
arabesques; this chef-d’oeuvre, transferred to Berlin in 1904, has survived the 
Second World War. Woodworkers beautified windows, doors, screens, 
balconies, ceilings, tables, lecterns, pulpits, and mihrabs with such exquisite 
carving as may be seen in a panel from Takrit in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York. Workers in ivory and bone adorned mosques, Korans, 
furniture, utensils, and persons with carvings and inlays; from this age only one 
piece has come to us—an elephant rook (in the National Museum at Florence) 
precariously ascribed to the ninth century and to a chess set allegedly sent by 
Harun to Charlemagne.'** The metalworkers of Islam acquired Sasanian 
techniques, made great bronze, brass, or copper lamps, ewers, bowls, jugs, mugs, 
cups, basins, and braziers; cast them playfully into the forms of lions, dragons, 
sphinxes, peacocks, and doves; and sometimes incised them with exquisite 
patterns, as in a lacelike lamp in the Art Institute of Chicago. Some craftsmen 
filled incised designs with silver or gold, and made “damascened” metal—an art 
practiced, but not originated, at Damascus.’ The swords of Damascus were of 
highly tempered steel, adorned with reliefs or inlaid with arabesques, scripts, or 
other patterns in gold or silver threads. The metalworkers of Islam stood at the 
very top of their art. 


When the Moslem conquest settled down to cultural absorption, 
Mohammedan pottery found itself heir, in Asia, Africa, and Spain, to five 
ceramic traditions: Egyptian, Greco-Roman, Mesopotamian, Persian, Chinese. 
Sarre discovered at Samarra some Tang pottery, including porcelain; and early 
Islamic-Persian wares were frankly copied from Chinese prototypes. Pottery 


centers developed at Baghdad, Samarra, Rayy, and many other towns. By the 
tenth century Persian potters were making almost every kind of pottery except 
porcelain, in every form from hand spittoons to monstrous vases “large enough 
to hold at least one of the Forty Thieves.”!’° At its best Persian pottery showed a 
subtlety of conception, a splendor of color, a refinement of workmanship, second 
only to the Chinese and Japanese; for six centuries it had no rival this side of the 
Pamirs.'*’ It was a favorite and congenial art with the Persians; aristocrats 
collected its masterpieces jealously, and poets like al-Ma’arri and Omar 
Khayyam found in it many a metaphor for their philosophy. We hear of a ninth- 
century banquet at which poems were composed and dedicated to the bowls that 
adorned the board.’ 

In that century the potters of Samarra and Baghdad distinguished themselves 
by making—perhaps inventing—lustered pottery: the decoration was painted in 
a metallic oxide upon the glazed coating of the clay, and the vessel was then 
submitted to a smoky and subdued second firing, which reduced the pigment to a 
thin layer of metal, and gave the glaze an iridescent glow. Lovely monochromes 
were produced in this manner, and still lovelier polychromes in gold, green, 
brown, yellow, and red, in a hundred almost fluid tints. The luster technique was 
applied also to the ancient Mesopotamian art of decorative tiles. The rich colors 
of these squares, and their harmonious combinations, gave unique splendor to 
the portals or mihrabs of a hundred mosques, and to many a palace wall. In the 
allied art of working glass the Moslems inherited all the skill of Egypt and Syria. 
Brilliant lamp shades were made in glass adorned with medallions, inscriptions, 
or floral designs; and perhaps in this period Syria inaugurated the art of 
enameled glass, which would reach its peak of excellence in the thirteenth 
century. 


When we recall the exuberant and omnipresent use of painting and sculpture 
in Catholic cathedrals, and its importance as a vehicle of Christian creed and 
story, we are struck by the absence of the representative arts in Islam. The Koran 
had forbidden sculpture (v, 92), but it had said nothing about painting. However, 
a tradition ascribed to Aisha reported the Prophet as condemning pictures too.'’° 
Moslem law, Shi’ite as well as Sunnite, enforced the double prohibition. 
Doubtless Mohammed had been influenced by the Second Commandment and 
Judaic teaching, and partly by the notion that the artist, in giving form to living 
things, usurped the function of the Creator. Some theologians relaxed the 
prohibition, permitting pictures of inanimate things; some winked at the 
portrayal of animal or human figures on objects intended only for secular use. 
Certain Umayyad caliphs ignored the prohibitions; about 712 Walid I adorned 


his summer palace at Qusayr Amra with Hellenistic frescoes depicting hunters, 
dancing girls, women bathing, and himself on his throne.'“° The Abbasid caliphs 
professed piety, but had murals in their private chambers; al-Mutasim hired 
artists, probably Christian, to paint hunting scenes, priests, and naked dancing 
girls on the walls of his palace at Samarra; and al-Mutawakkil, who persecuted 
heretics, permitted Byzantine painters to add to these frescoes one that 
represented Christian monks and a Christian church.'*' Mahmud of Ghazni 
decorated his palace with pictures of himself, his armies, and his elephants; and 
his son Masud, shortly before being deposed by the Seljuq Turks, covered the 
walls of his chambers at Herat with scenes based on Persian or Indian manuals 
of erotic techniques.'” A story tells how, at the home of a vizier, two artists vied 
with each other in realistic representation: Ibn Aziz proposed to paint a dancing 
girl so that she would seem to be coming out of the wall; al-Qasir undertook a 
harder task—to paint her so that she would seem to be going into the wall. Each 
succeeded so well that the vizier gave them robes of honor, and much gold.'” 
Many other violations of the interdict could be listed; in Persia particularly we 
find living things pictured in joyous abundance, and in every form of pictorial 
art. Nevertheless the prohibition—supported by the people to the point of 
occasionally mutilating or destroying works of art—delayed the development of 
Islamic painting, largely restricted it to abstract ornament, almost excluded 
portraiture (yet we hear of forty portraits of Avicenna), and left the artists 
completely dependent upon royal or aristocratic patronage. 

From this age no Moslem murals survive save those of Qusayr Amra and 
Samarra; they reveal a strange and barren marriage of Byzantine techniques with 
Sasanian designs. As if in compensation, Islamic miniatures are among the finest 
in history. Here fruition came to a varied heritage—Byzantine, Sasanian, and 
Chinese; and zealous hands carried on an art so intimately beautiful that one 
almost resents Gutenberg. Like chamber music in modern Europe, so in 
medieval Islam the illumination of manuscripts with miniature paintings was an 
art for the aristocratic few; only the rich could maintain an artist in the devoted 
poverty that produced these patient masterpieces. Here again decoration 
subordinated representation; perspective and modeling were deliberately 
ignored; a central motif or form—perhaps a geometrical figure or a single flower 
—was extended in a hundred variations, until nearly every inch, and even the 
border, of the page was filled with lines as carefully drawn as if incised. In 
secular works men, women, and animals might be introduced, in scenes of 
hunting, humor, or love; but always the ornament was the thing, the fanciful play 
of delicate line, the liquid flow of harmonious colors, the cool perfection of 
abstract beauty, intended for a mind at peace. Art is significance rendered with 


feeling through form; but the feeling must accept discipline, and the form must 
have structure and meaning, even if the meaning outreach the realm of words. 
This is the art of illumination, as of the profoundest music. 

Calligraphy was an integral part of illumination; one must go as far as China 
to find again so fraternal a union of writing and design. From Kufa had come the 
Kufic letters, clumsily angular, crudely sharp; the calligraphers clothed these 
meager bones with vowel, inflectional, prosodic, diacritical marks, and little 
floral flourishes; so redeemed, the Kufic script became a frequent feature of 
architectural decoration. For cursive writing, however, the Naskhi form of the 
Arabic alphabet proved more attractive; its rounded characters and sinuous 
horizontal flow were of themselves a decoration; in all the world is no writing or 
print that equals it in beauty. By the tenth century it had gained the upper hand 
over Kufic in all but monumental or ceramic lettering; most of the Moslem 
books that have reached us from the Middle Ages are in Naskhi script. The 
majority of these surviving volumes are Korans. Merely to copy the holy book 
was a work of piety sure of divine reward; to illustrate it with pictures was 
accounted sacrilege; but to lavish beautiful handwriting upon it was deemed the 
noblest of the arts. Whereas miniaturists were hired artisans poorly paid, 
calligraphers were sought and honored with royal gifts, and numbered kings and 
statesmen in their ranks. A scrap of writing by a master’s hand was a priceless 
treasure; already in the tenth century there were bibliophiles who lived and 
moved and had their being in their collections of fine manuscripts, written on 
parchment with inks of black, blue, violet, red, and gold. Only a few such 
volumes have reached us from this age; the oldest is a Koran in the Cairo 
Library, dated 784. When we add that such works were bound in the softest, 
strongest leather, tooled or stamped with unexcelled artistry, and the cover itself 
in many instances adorned with an elegant design, we may without hyperbole 
rank Islamic books of the ninth to the eighteenth century as the finest ever 
issued. Which of us can be published in such splendor today? 


In the embellishment of Islamic life all the arts mingled like the interlaces of 
a decorative theme. So the patterns of illumination and calligraphy were woven 
into textiles, burned into pottery, and mounted on portals and mihrabs. If 
medieval civilization made little distinction between artist and artisan it was not 
to belittle the artist but to ennoble the artisan; the goal of every industry was to 
become an art. The weaver, like the potter, made undistinguished products for 
ephemeral use; but sometimes his skill and patience found expression, his dream 
found form, in robes or hangings, rugs or coverings, embroideries or brocades, 
woven for many lifetimes, designed with the finesse of a miniature, and dyed in 


the gorgeous colors so favored of the East. Byzantine, Coptic, Sasanian, Chinese 
textiles were already famous when the Moslems conquered Syria, Persia, Egypt, 
and Transoxiana; Islam was quick to learn; and though the Prophet had 
proscribed silk, Moslem factories soon issued the sinful substance in bold 
abundance for men and women who sought forgiveness for their bodies as well 
as their souls. A “robe of honor” was the most precious present a caliph could 
offer his servitors. The Moslems became the leading silk merchants of the 
medieval world. Persian silk taftah was bought for European ladies as taffeta. 
Shiraz was famous for its woolen cloths, Baghdad for its baldachin’" hangings 
and tabby silks; Khuzistan for fabrics of camel’s or goat’s hair; Khurasan for its 
sofa (Arabic suffah) covers, Tyre for its carpets, Bokhara for its prayer rugs, 
Herat for its gold brocades. No samples of these products from this period have 
survived the wear and tear of time; we can only surmise their excellence from 
later work, and the witness of the writers of their age. An entry in the archives of 
Harun al-Rashid notes “400,000 pieces of gold, the price of a robe of honor for 
Jafar, the son of Yahya the Vizier.”'* 


VIII. MUSIC 


Music, like sculpture, was at first a sin in Islam.'*° It was not forbidden in the 
Koran; but, if we may believe a dubious tradition, the Prophet, fearful of the 
songs and dances of promiscuous women, denounced musical instruments as the 
devil’s muezzin call to damnation. The theologians, and all the four schools of 
orthodox law, frowned upon music as raising the winds of passion; but some 
generously conceded that it was not sinful in itself. The people, always healthier 
in their conduct than in their creeds, held it as a proverb that “wine is as the 
body, music is as the soul, joy is their offspring.”'*° Music accompanied every 
stage of Moslem life, and filled a thousand and one Arabian nights with songs of 
love and war and death. Every palace, and many mansions, engaged minstrels to 
sing the songs of the poets, or their own. In the startling judgment of an historian 
fully competent to judge, “the cultivation of music by the Arabs in all its 
branches reduces to insignificance the recognition of the art in the history of any 
other country.”'*” No Western ear, except after long training, can quite 
appreciate the quality of Arabian music—its preference of melodic elaboration 
(arabesques of sound) to harmony and counterpoint, its division of tones not into 
halves but into thirds, its florid Oriental patterns of structure and rhythm. To us it 
seems repetitiously simple, monotonously mournful, formlessly weird; to the 
Arabs European music seems deficient in the number and subtlety of its tones, 


and vulgarly addicted to useless complexity and monumental noise. The 
meditative tenderness of Arabian music deeply affects the Moslem soul. Sa’di 
speaks of a boy “singing such a plaintive melody as would arrest a bird in its 
flight”;'*® al-Ghazali defined ecstasy as “the state that comes from listening to 
music”;'“° one Arabic book gives a chapter to those who fainted or died while 
listening to Moslem music; and religion, which at first denounced it, later 
adopted music for the intoxicating dervish ritual. 

Moslem music began with ancient Semitic forms and tunes; developed in 
contact with Greek “modes” that were themselves of Asiatic origin; and felt 
strong influences from Persia and India. A musical notation, and much musical 
theory, were taken from the Greeks; al-Kindi, Avicenna, and the Brethren of 
Sincerity wrote at length on the subject; al-Farabi’s Grand Book on Music is the 
outstanding medieval production on the theory of music—“equal, if not superior, 
to anything that has come down to us from Greek sources.”’”’ As early as the 
seventh century the Moslems wrote mensurable music (apparently unknown to 
Europe before 1190)'°'—their notation indicated the duration, as well as the 
pitch, of each note. 

Among a hundred musical instruments the chief were the lute, lyre, pandore, 
psaltery, and flute, occasionally reinforced by horn, cymbals, tambourine, 
castanets, and drum. The lyre was a small harp. The lute was like our mandolin, 
with a long neck and a curved sounding board made of small glued segments of 
maple wood; the strings, of catgut, were plucked by the fingers. There were a 
dozen sizes and varieties of lute. The large lute was called gitara from the Greek 
kithara; our words guitar and lute (Arabic al-ud) are from the Arabic. Some 
string instruments were played with a bow, and the organ was known in both its 
pneumatic and its hydraulic forms. Certain Moslem cities, like Seville, were 
celebrated for making fine musical instruments, far superior to anything 
produced in contemporary Islam.'** Nearly all instrumental music was intended 
to accompany or introduce song. Performances were usually confined to four or 
five instruments at a time, but we also read of large orchestras;'** and tradition 
ascribes to the Medina musician Surayj the first use of the baton.'% 

Despite the Moslem madness for music, the status of musicians, except for 
renowned virtuosos, was low. Few men of the higher classes condescended to 
study the intoxicating art. The music of a rich household was provided by female 
slaves; and a school of law held that the testimony of a musician could not be 
accepted in court.'*° Dancing likewise was almost confined to slaves trained and 
hired; it was often erotic, often artistic; the Caliph Amin personally directed an 
all-night ballet in which a large number of girls danced and sang. Contact of the 
Arabs with Greeks and Persians raised the status of the musician. Umayyad and 


Abbasid caliphs showered largess upon the great performers of their time. 
Suleiman I offered prizes as high as 20,000 pieces of silver ($10,000) for a 
competition among the musicians of Mecca; Walid II held song tournaments, at 
one of which the first prize was 300,000 pieces of silver ($150,000);'°° these 
figures are presumably Oriental exaggerations. Mahdi invited to his court the 
Meccan singer Siyat, “whose soul warmed and chilled more than a hot bath”; 
and Harun al-Rashid took into his service Siyat’s pupil Ibrahim al-Mawsili (i.e., 
of Mosul), gave him 150,000 dirhems ($75,000), 10,000 more per month, and 
100,000 for a single song.'*’ Harun so loved music that—against the wont of his 
class—he encouraged the talent of his young half brother, Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi, 
who had a voice of tremendous power and three octaves’ range; time seems an 
impish circle when we hear that he led a kind of Romantic movement in Arabian 
music against the classical school of Ishaq, son of Ibrahim al-Mawsili.'°® Ishaq 
was by general consent the greatest musician ever produced by Islam. Al- 
Mamun used to say of him: “He never sang to me but what I felt that my 
possessions were increased.”'°° 

We get a pleasant picture of Moslem society, and of the stir made by music in 
the Moslem soul, in a story told by Ibrahim al-Mawsili’s pupil Mukhariq; we 
need not believe it to feel its significance: 


After drinking with the Caliph a whole night, I asked his permission to take the air,... which 
he granted. While I was walking I saw a damsel who appeared as if the rising sun beamed from 
her face. She had a basket, and I followed her. She stopped at a fruiterer’s, and bought some fruit; 
and observing that I was following her, she looked back and abused me several times; but still I 
followed her until she arrived at a great door.... When she had entered, and the door was closed 
behind her, I sat down opposite to it, deprived of my reason by her beauty.... The sun went down 
upon me while I sat there; and at length there came two handsome young men on asses, and they 
knocked at the door, and when they were admitted, I entered with them; the master of the house 
thinking that I was their companion, and they imagining that I was one of his friends. A repast 
was brought us, and we ate, and washed our hands, and were perfumed. The master of the house 
then said to the two young men, “Have ye any desire that I should call such a one?” (mentioning 
a woman’s name). They answered: “If thou wilt grant us the favor, well.” So he called for her, 
and she came, and lo, she was the maiden whom I had seen.... A servant maid preceded her, 
bearing her lute, which she placed in her lap. Wine was then brought, and she sang, while we 
drank and shook with delight. “Whose air is that?” they asked. She answered, “My master 
Mukhariq’s.” She then sang another air, which she said was also mine, while they drank by pints; 
she looking aside doubtfully at me until I lost my patience, and called out to her to do her best; 
but in attempting to do so, singing a third air, she overstrained her voice, and I said, “Thou hast 
made a mistake”; upon which she threw the lute from her lap in anger, saying ... “Take it thyself, 
and let us hear thee.” I answered, “Well”; and having taken it and tuned it perfectly, I sang the 
first of the airs which she had sung before me; whereupon all of them sprang to their feet and 
kissed my head. I then sang the second air, and the third; and their reason almost fled with 
ecstasy. 


The master of the house, after asking his guests and being told by them that they knew me not, 
came to me, and kissing my hand, said, “By Allah, my master, who art thou?” I answered, “By 
Allah, I am the singer Mukhariq.” “And for what purpose,” said he, kissing both my hands, 
“earnest thou hither?” I replied, “As a sponger”—and I related what had happened with respect to 
the maiden. Thereupon he looked toward his two companions and said to them: “Tell me, by 
Allah, do ye not know that I gave for that girl 30,000 dirhems ($15,000), and have refused to sell 
her?” They answered, “It is so.” Then, said he, “I take you as witnesses that I have given her to 
him.” “And we,” said the two friends, “will pay thee two-thirds of her price.” So he put me in 
possession of the girl; and in the evening, when I departed, he presented me also with rich robes 
and other gifts, with all of which I went away. And as I passed the places where the maiden had 
abused me, I said to her, “Repeat thy words to me”; but she would not for shame. Holding the 
girl’s hand, I went with her to the Caliph, whom I found in anger at my long absence; but when I 
related my story to him he was surprised, and laughed, and ordered that the master of the house 
and his two friends should be brought before him, that he might requite them; to the former he 
gave 40,000 dirhems; to each of his two friends 30,000; and to me 100,000; and I kissed his feet 


and departed.!°° 


I Every writer on Islamic science must record his debt to George Sarton for his Introduction to the History 
of Science. That monumental work is not only one of the noblest achievements in the history of scholarship; 
it also performs an inestimable service in revealing the wealth and scope of Moslem culture. Scholars 
everywhere must hope that every facility will be provided for the completion of this work. 


II Alcohol is an Arabic word, but not an Arabian product. It is first mentioned in an Italian work of the ninth 
or tenth century.” To the Moslems al-kohl was a powder for painting the eyebrows. 


III It was restored to the Kaaba in 951 by order of the Fatimid Caliph al-Mansur. 


IV The above translations, worthy of Edward FitzGerald, are from three books by R. A. Nicholson, listed in 
the Bibliography. These volumes, each of them of fascinating interest, have done much to reveal to Western 
students the variety and beauty of Moslem poetry. 


V This section is particularly indebted to the Survey of Persian Art edited by Arthur Upham Pope, and 
especially to the chapters written by himself. His devoted work in this field, like that of James H. Breasted 
on Egypt, is an enduring monument of meticulous scholarship and discriminating philanthropy. 


VI In 1925 Reza Khan, afterwards Shah of Persia, authorized Arthur Upham Pope to enter the mosques of 
Persia, which had been closed to non-Moslems, in order to photograph the interiors. The result was an 
epochal revelation of the technical and artistic excellence of Persian architecture. 


VII From Baldaq, the medieval Latin name for Baghdad. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Western Islam 
641-1086 


I. THE CONQUEST OF AFRICA 


‘THE Near East was but a part of the Islamic world. Egypt under the Moslems 
resurrected her Pharaonic glory; Tunis, Sicily, and Morocco recovered orderly 
government under Arab leadership, and a passing brilliance illuminated 
Qairwan, Palermo, and Fez; Moorish Spain was a peak in the history of 
civilization; and later the Moslem Moguls, ruling India, would “build like giants 
and finish like jewelers.” 

While Khalid and other conquerors subdued the East, Amr ibn al-As, only 
seven years after Mohammed’s death, set out from Gaza in Palestine, captured 
Pelusium and Memphis, and marched upon Alexandria. Egypt had ports and 
naval bases, and Arab power needed a fleet; Egypt exported corn to 
Constantinople, and Arabia needed corn. The Byzantine government in Egypt 
had for centuries used Arab mercenaries as police; these were no hindrance to 
the conquerors. The Monophysite Christians of Egypt had suffered Byzantine 
persecution; they received the Moslems with open arms, helped them to take 
Memphis, guided them into Alexandria. When it fell to Amr after a siege of 
twenty-three months (641), he wrote to the Caliph Omar: “It is impossible to 
enumerate the riches of this great city, or to describe its beauty; I shall content 
myself with observing that it contains 4000 palaces, 400 baths, 400 theaters.”! 
Amr prevented pillage, preferring taxation. Unable to understand the theological 
differences among the Christian sects, he forbade his Monophysite allies to 
revenge themselves upon their orthodox foes, and upset the custom of centuries 
by proclaiming freedom of worship for all. 

Did Amr destroy the Alexandrian Library? The earliest mention of this story 
is found in Abd al-Latif (1162-1231), a Moslem scientist;* it is more fully given 
in Bar-Hebraeus (1226-86), a Christianized Jew of eastern Syria, who wrote in 
Arabic, under the name of Abu-’|-Faraj, an epitome of world history. In his 
account an Alexandrian grammarian, John Philoponus, asked Amr to give him 
the manuscripts of the library; Amr wrote to Omar for permission; the Caliph, 


we are told, replied: “If these writings of the Greeks agree with the Book of God, 
they are useless, and need not be preserved; if they disagree they are pernicious, 
and should be destroyed”; legend shortens this probably legendary answer to 
“Burn the libraries, for they are contained in one book”—the Koran. According 
to Bar-Hebraeus, Amr distributed the contents of the library among the city’s 
public baths, whose 4000 furnaces were fueled for six months with the papyrus 
and parchment rolls (642). Against this story it should be noted that (1) a large 
part of the library had been destroyed by Christian ardor under the Patriarch 
Theophilus in 392;° (2) the remainder had suffered such hostility and neglect that 
“most of the collection had disappeared by 642”;* and (3) in the 500 years 
between the supposed event and its first reporter no Christian historian mentions 
it, though one of them, Eutychius, Archbishop of Alexandria in 933, described 
the Arab conquest of Alexandria in great detail.” The story is now generally 
rejected as a fable. In any case the gradual dissolution of the Alexandrian 
Library was a tragedy of some moment, for it was believed to contain the 
complete published works of A‘schylus, Sophocles, Polybius, Livy, Tacitus, and 
a hundred others, who have come down to us in mangled form; full texts of the 
pre-Socratic philosophers, who survive only in snatches; and thousands of 
volumes of Greek, Egyptian, and Roman history, science, literature, and 
philosophy. 

Amr administered Egypt competently. Part of the oppressive taxation 
financed the repair of canals and dikes, and the reopening of an eighty-mile 
canal between the Nile and the Red Sea; ships could now sail from the 
Mediterranean into the Indian Ocean.° (This canal was again choked with sand in 
723, and was abandoned.) Amr built a new capital on the site where he had 
pitched his camp in 641; it was called al-Fustat, apparently from the Arabic for 
tent; it was the first form of Cairo. There for two centuries (661-868) Moslem 
governors ruled Egypt for the caliphs of Damascus or Baghdad. 

Every conquest creates a new frontier, which, being exposed to danger, 
suggests further conquest. To protect Moslem Egypt from flank attack by 
Byzantine Cyrene, an army of 40,000 Moslems advanced through the desert to 
Barca, took it, and marched to the neighborhood of Carthage. The Moslem 
general planted his spear in the sand some eighty miles south of the modern 
Tunis, built a camp, and so founded (670) one of Islam’s major cities, Qairwan 
—‘“the resting place.” Realizing that the capture of Carthage would give the 
Moslems control of the Mediterranean and an open road to Spain, the Greek 
emperor sent troops and a fleet; the Berbers, forgetting for a moment their hatred 
of Rome, joined in defending the city; and it was not till 698 that Carthage was 
subdued. Soon thereafter Africa was conquered to the Atlantic’s shores. The 


Berbers were persuaded, almost on their own terms, to accept Moslem rule, and 
presently the Moslem faith. Africa was divided into three provinces: Egypt with 
its capital at al-Fustat, Ifriqiya with its capital at Qairwan, Maghreb (Morocco) 
with its capital at Fez. 

For a century even these provinces acknowledged the Eastern caliphs as their 
sovereigns. But the difficulties of communication and transport were increased 
by the removal of the caliphate to Baghdad; and one by one the African 
provinces became independent kingdoms. An Idrisid dynasty (789-974) ruled at 
Fez, an Aghlabid dynasty (800-909) at Qairwan, and a Tulunid dynasty (869— 
905) in Egypt. That ancient granary, no longer robbed of its product by foreign 
masters, entered upon a minor renaissance. Ahmad ibn Tulun (869-84) 
conquered Syria for Egypt, built a new capital at Qatai (a suburb of al-Fustat), 
promoted learning and art, raised palaces, public baths, a hospital, and the great 
mosque that still stands as his monument. His son Khumarawayh (884—95) 
transmuted this energy into luxury, walled his palace with gold, and taxed his 
people to provide himself with a pool of quicksilver on which his bed of inflated 
leather cushions might gently float to win him sleep. Forty years after his death 
the Tulunids were replaced by another Turkish dynasty, the Ikshidid (935-69). 
These African monarchies, having no roots in the blood or traditions of the 
people, had to base their rule on military force and leadership; and when wealth 
weakened their martial ardor their power melted away. 

The greatest of the African dynasties reinforced its military supremacy by 
associating itself with an almost fanatical religious belief. About 905 Abu 
Abdallah appeared in Tunisia, preached the Ismaili doctrine of the seven Imams, 
proclaimed the early coming of the Mahdi or Savior, and won such a following 
among the Berbers that he was able to overthrow the Aghlabid rule in Qairwan. 
To meet the expectations he had aroused he summoned from Arabia Obeidallah 
ibn Muhammad, alleged grandson of the Ismaili prophet Abdallah, hailed him as 
the Mahdi, made him king (909), and was soon put to death by his king’s 
command. Obeidallah claimed descent from Fatima, and gave her name to his 
dynasty. 

Under the Aghlabids and Fatimids North Africa renewed the prosperity it had 
known in the heyday of Carthage and under imperial Rome. In the youth of their 
vigor the Moslem conquerors in the ninth century opened three routes, 1500 to 
2000 miles long, across the Sahara to Lake Chad and Timbuctu; northward and 
westward they established ports at Bone, Oran, Ceuta, and Tangier; a fructifying 
commerce bound the Sudan with the Mediterranean, and Eastern Islam with 
Morocco and Spain. Spanish Moslem refugees brought to Morocco the art of 


leather; Fez flourished as a center of exchange with Spain, and became famous 
for its dyes, perfumes, and rimless cylindrical red hats. 

In 969 the Fatimids wrested Egypt from the Ikshidids, and soon thereafter 
spread their rule over Arabia and Syria. The Fatimid Caliph Muizz transferred 
his capital to Qahira (Cairo): as Qatai had been a northeastern extension of 
Fustat, so Qahira (“the victorious”) was a northeastern prolongation of Qatai, 
and, like its predecessors, began as a military camp. Under Muizz (953-75) and 
his son Aziz (975-96), the vizier Yaqub ibn Qillis, a Baghdad Jew converted to 
Islam, reorganized the administration of Egypt, and made the Fatimids the 
richest rulers of their time. When Muizz’ sister Rashida died she left 2,700,000 
dinars ($12,825,000), and 12,000 robes; when his sister Abda died she left 3,000 
silver vases, 400 swords damascened in gold, 30,000 pieces of Sicilian textiles, 
and a hoard of jewelry.’ But nothing fails like success. The next caliph, al- 
Hakim (996-1021), went half mad with wealth and power. He arranged the 
assassination of several viziers, persecuted Christians and Jews, burned many 
churches and synagogues, and ordered the demolition of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher in Jerusalem; the execution of this order was a contributory cause of 
the Crusades. As if to repeat the career of Caligula, he proclaimed himself a god, 
and sent missionaries to establish his cult among the people; when some of these 
preachers were killed he took Christians and Jews back into favor, and rebuilt 
their shrines. He was assassinated at the age of thirty-six. 

Despite these royal prerogatives Egypt prospered as the commercial link 
between Europe and Asia. Increasingly the merchants of India and China sailed 
past the Persian Gulf and up the Red Sea and the Nile into Egypt; the wealth and 
power of Baghdad declined, those of Cairo grew. Nasir-i-Khosru, visiting the 
new capital in 1047, described it as having 20,000 houses, mostly of brick, rising 
to five or six stories, and 20,000 shops “so filled with gold, jewelry, 
embroideries, and satins that there was no room to sit down.”® The main streets 
were protected against the sun, and were lighted at night by lamps. Prices were 
fixed by the government, and anyone caught charging more was paraded through 
the city on a camel, ringing a bell and confessing his crime.’ Millionaires were 
numerous; one merchant, a Christian, fed the whole population at his own 
expense during five years of famine caused by the low level of the Nile; and 
Yaqub ibn Qillis left an estate of some $30,000,000.'° Such men joined with the 
Fatimid caliphs in building mosques, libraries, and colleges, and fostering the 
sciences and the arts. Despite occasional cruelties, wasteful luxuries, the usual 
exploitation of labor, and the proper number of wars, the rule of the Fatimids 
was in general beneficent and liberal, and could compare, in prosperity and 
culture, with any age in Egyptian history." 


The wealth of the Fatimids reached its peak in the long reign of Mustansir 
(1036-94), the son of a Sudanese slave. He built for himself a pleasure pavilion, 
and lived a life of music, wine, and ease; “this,” he said, “is more pleasant than 
staring at the Black Stone, listening to the muezzin’s drone, and drinking impure 
water” (from Mecca’s holy well of Zemzem).'* In 1067 his Turkish troops 
rebelled, raided his palace, and carried away, as loot, priceless treasures of art, 
great quantities of jewelry, and twenty-five camel-loads of manuscripts; some of 
these served the Turkish officers as fuel to heat their homes, while exquisite 
leather bindings mended the shoes of their slaves. When Mustansir died the 
Fatimid empire fell to pieces; its once powerful army broke into quarreling 
factions of Berbers, Sudanese, and Turks; Ifrigiya and Morocco had already 
seceded, Palestine revolted, Syria was lost. When, in 1171, Saladin dethroned 
the last Fatimid caliph, one more Egyptian dynasty had followed its predecessors 
through power and pleasure to decay. 


IL. ISLAMIC CIVILIZATION IN AFRICA: 641—1058 


The courts of Cairo, Qairwan, and Fez rivaled one another in the support of 
architecture, painting, music, poetry, and philosophy. But nearly all the 
surviving manuscripts of Islamic Africa in this period are hidden in libraries 
which Western scholarship is just beginning to explore; much of the art has 
perished, and only the mosques proclaim the vigor and spirit of the age. At 
Qairwan stands the mosque of Sidi Oqba, originally built in 670, seven times 
restored, and mostly dating from 838; its cloisters of round arches are upheld by 
hundreds of Corinthian columns from the ruins of Carthage; its pulpit is a 
masterpiece of wood carving, its mihrab a splendor of porphyry and faience; its 
square and massive minaret—the oldest in the world'*—set a Syrian style for the 
minarets of the West. This mosque made Qairwan the fourth holy city of Islam, 
one of “the four gates to Paradise.” Only less sacred and magnificent were the 
mosques of Fez and Marragesh, of Tunis and Tripoli. 

In Cairo the mosques were many and immense; 300 still adorn that charming 
capital. The mosque of Amr, begun in 642, was rebuilt in the tenth century; 
nothing remains of its early constituents except the fine Corinthian columns 
judiciously rescued from Roman and Byzantine ruins. The mosque of Ibn Tulun 
(878) precariously preserves its first form and ornament. A high crenellated wall 
surrounds its roomy court; within are pointed arches older than any others in 
Egypt except the arch of the Nilometer (865)—a structure built on an island in 
the Nile to measure the rise of the river; possibly this graceful and convenient 


form of the arch passed from Egypt through Sicily and the Normans to Gothic 
Europe.'* In the zigguratlike minaret, and in the domed tomb of Ibn Tulun, are 
horseshoe arches—one of the less pleasing features of Moslem art. It is told of 
Ibn Tulun that he had intended to raise the arches on 300 columns; but when he 
learned that these could be secured only by dismantling Roman or Christian 
edifices, he decided, instead, to support the arches with massive piers of brick;'° 
here again this mosque may have suggested a characteristic element of the 
Gothic style. Finally, as if to make the building a steppingstone to Chartres, 
some of the windows were filled with colored glass, some with grilles of stone in 
rosette or stellar or other geometrical designs; these, however, are of uncertain 
date. 

In 970-2 Jauhar, the converted Christian slave who had conquered Egypt for 
the Fatimids, built the mosque of el-Azhar (“the brilliant”); some of the original 
structure is still in place; here too are pointed arches, rising on 380 columns of 
marble, granite, or porphyry. The mosque of al-Hakim (990-1012) was built of 
stone, and most of it survives, though in disuse and decay; some conception of 
its medieval splendor may be gathered from its elegant stucco arabesques, and 
the fine Kufic inscription of the frieze. Once these mosques, now as forbidding 
as fortresses (and doubtless so designed) were glorified with exquisite carving 
and lettering, mosaic, and tiled mihrabs, and chandeliers that have become 
museum rarities. The mosque of Ibn Tulun had 18,000 lamps, many of 
varicolored enameled glass. '° 

The minor arts were practiced in Islamic Africa with Moslem patience and 
finesse. Lustered tiles appear in the Qairwan mosque. Nasir-i-Khosru (1050) 
described Cairene pottery “so delicate and translucent that the hand placed on 
the outside can be seen from within.”'’ Egyptian and Syrian glass continued their 
ancient excellence. Fatimid rock-crystal wares, preserved intact through a 
thousand years, are treasured in Venice, Florence, and the Louvre. Wood carvers 
delighted the eye with their work on mosque doors, pulpit panels, mihrabs, and 
window lattices. From their Coptic subjects the Egyptian Moslems took the art 
of decorating boxes, chests, tables, and other objects with inlay or marquetry of 
wood, ivory, bone, or mother-of-pearl. Jewelry abounded. When Turkish 
mercenaries raided the chambers of al-Mustansir they came away with thousands 
of articles in gold—inkstands, chessmen, vases, birds, artificial trees set with 
precious stones....'® Among the spoils were curtains of silk brocade worked with 
gold thread, and bearing the pictures and biographies of famous kings. From the 
Copts, again, the Moslems learned to stamp and print patterns upon textiles with 
wooden blocks; this technique was apparently carried from Islamic Egypt to 
Europe by Crusaders, and may have shared in the development of printing. 


European merchants rated Fatimid textiles above all others, and told with awe of 
Cairene and Alexandrian fabrics so fine that a robe could be drawn through a 
finger ring.” We hear of luxurious Fatimid rugs, and of tents made of velvet, 
satin, damask, silk, and cloth of gold, and decorated with paintings; a tent made 
for Yazuri, al-Mustansir’s vizier, required the labor of 150 men over nine years, 
cost 30,000 dinars ($142,500), and claimed to picture all the known animal 
species of the world except homo lupus. All that remains of Fatimid paintings is 
some fragmentary frescoes in the Arab Museum at Cairo. No miniatures survive 
from Fatimid Egypt, but Maqrizi—who in the fifteenth century wrote a history 
of painting—tells us that the library of the Fatimid caliphs contained hundreds of 
richly illuminated manuscripts, including 2400 Korans. 

In the days of al-Hakim the caliphal library at Cairo had 100,000 volumes; in 
al-Mustansir’s time, 200,000. We are told that the manuscripts were lent without 
charge to all responsible students. In 988 the vizier Yaqub ibn Qillis persuaded 
the Caliph Aziz to provide tuition and maintenance for thirty-five students in the 
mosque of el-Azhar; thus began the oldest existing university. As this madrasah 
developed it drew pupils from all the Moslem world, as the University of Paris, a 
century later, would draw them from all Europe. Caliphs, viziers, and rich 
individuals added year by year to the scholarships, until in our time el-Azhar has 
some 10,000 students and 300 professors.*” One of the most pleasant sights of 
world travel is the assemblage of students in the cloisters of this thousand-year- 
old mosque, each group squatting in a semicircle at the base of a pillar before a 
seated savant. Famous scholars from all Islam came here to teach grammar, 
rhetoric, mathematics, poetry, logic, theology, Hadith, Koranic exegesis, and 
law. The students paid no fees, the teachers received no salaries. Dependent 
upon governmental subsidy and private philanthropy, the famous university 
tended to ever more zealous orthodoxy, and its directing ulemas or learned men 
had a discouraging effect upon Fatimid literature, philosophy, and science. We 
hear of no great poets under this dynasty. 

Al-Hakim set up in Cairo a Dar al-Hikmah (“Hall of Wisdom”); its main 
function was to teach Ismaili Shi’ite theology; but its curriculum included 
astronomy and medicine. Al-Hakim financed an observatory, and helped Ali ibn 
Yunus (d. 1009), perhaps the greatest of Moslem astronomers. After seventeen 
years of observations Yunus completed the “Hakimite tables” of astral 
movements and periods, and gave more precise values than before to the 
inclination of the ecliptic, the precession of the equinoxes, and solar parallax. 

The brightest name in Moslem Egyptian science is that of Muhammad ibn al- 
Haitham, known to medieval Europe as Alhazen. Born at Basra in 965, he won 
repute there as a mathematician and engineer. Hearing that al-Haitham had a 


plan for regulating the annual inundation of the Nile, al-Hakim invited him to 
Cairo. The plan proved impracticable, and al-Haitham had to hide in obscurity 
from the incalculable Caliph. Fascinated, like all medieval thinkers, by 
Aristotle’s attempt to formulate a rational synthesis of knowledge, he composed 
several commentaries on the works of the philosopher; none of these 
commentaries has reached us. We know al-Haitham chiefly by his Kitab al- 
Manazir, or Book of Optics; of all medieval productions this is probably the 
most thoroughly scientific in its method and thought. Al-Haitham studied the 
refraction of light through transparent mediums like air and water, and came so 
close to discovering the magnifying lens that Roger Bacon, Witelo, and other 
Europeans three centuries later based upon his work their own advances toward 
the microscope and the telescope. He rejected the theory of Euclid and Ptolemy 
that vision results from a ray leaving the eye and reaching the object; rather “the 
form of the perceived object passes into the eye, and is transmitted there by the 
transparent body”—the lens.*' He remarked the effect of the atmosphere in 
increasing the apparent size of sun or moon when near the horizon; showed that 
through atmospheric refraction the light of the sun reaches us even when the sun 
is as much as nineteen degrees below the horizon; and on this basis he calculated 
the height of the atmosphere at ten (English) miles. He analyzed the correlation 
between the weight and the density of the atmosphere, and the effect of 
atmospheric density upon the weight of objects. He studied with complex 
mathematical formulas the action of light on spherical or parabolic mirrors, and 
through the burning glass. He observed the half-moon shape of the sun’s image, 
during eclipses, on the wall opposite a small hole made in the window shutters; 
this is the first known mention of the camera obscura, or dark chamber, on 
which all photography depends. We could hardly exaggerate the influence of al- 
Haitham on European science. Without him Roger Bacon might never have been 
heard of; Bacon quotes him or refers to him at almost every step in that part of 
the Opus maius which deals with optics; and Part VI rests almost entirely on the 
findings of the Cairene physicist. As late as Kepler and Leonardo European 
studies of light were based upon al-Haitham’s work. 

The most striking of all effects produced by the Arab conquest of North 
Africa was the gradual but almost complete disappearance of Christianity. The 
Berbers not only accepted Mohammedanism, they became its most fanatical 
defenders. Doubtless economic considerations entered: non-Moslems paid a 
head tax, and converts were for a time freed from it. When in 744 the Arab 
governor of Egypt offered this exemption, 24,000 Christians went over to 
Islam.** Occasional but severe persecutions of Christians may have influenced 
many to conform to the ruling faith. In Egypt a Coptic minority held out bravely, 


built their churches like fortresses, maintained their worship in secret, and 
survive to this day. But the once crowded churches of Alexandria, Cyrene, 
Carthage, and Hippo were emptied and decayed; the memory of Athanasius, 
Cyril, and Augustine faded out; and the disputes of Arians, Donatists, and 
Monophysites gave way to the quarrels of Sunni and Ismaili Mohammedanism. 
The Fatimids propped up their power by gathering the Ismailites into a Grand 
Lodge of complex initiations and hierarchical degrees; the members were used 
for political espionage and intrigue; the forms of the order were transmitted to 
Jerusalem and Europe, and strongly influenced the organization, ritual, and garb 
of the Templars, the Illuminati, and the other secret fraternities of the Western 
world. The American businessman is periodically a zealous Mohammedan, 
proud of his secret doctrine, his Moroccan fez, and his Moslem shrine. 


III. ISLAM IN THE MEDITERRANEAN: 649-1071 


Having conquered Syria and Egypt, the Moslem leaders realized that they 
could not hold the coast without a fleet. Soon their men-of-war seized Cyprus 
and Rhodes, and defeated the Byzantine navy (652, 655). Corsica was occupied 
in 809, Sardinia in 810, Crete in 823, Malta in 870. In 827 the old struggle 
between Greece and Carthage for Sicily was resumed; the Aghlabid caliphs of 
Qairwan sent expedition after expedition, and the conquest proceeded with 
leisurely bloodshed and rapine. Palermo fell in 831, Messina in 843, Syracuse in 
878, Taormina in 902. When the Fatimid caliphs succeeded to the Aghlabid 
power (909) they inherited Sicily as part of their domain. When the Fatimids 
removed their seat to Cairo their governor of Sicily, Husein al-Kalbi, made 
himself emir with nearly sovereign authority, and established that Kalbite 
dynasty under which Moslem civilization in Sicily reached its height. 

Fortified by mastery of the Mediterranean, the Saracens now looked 
appreciatively on the cities of southern Italy. As piracy was quite within the 
bounds of honored custom at this time, and Christians and Moslems raided 
Moslem or Christian shores to capture infidels for sale as slaves, Saracen fleets, 
mostly from Tunisia or Sicily, began in the ninth century to attack Italian ports. 
In 841 the Moslems took Bari, the main Byzantine base in southeastern Italy. A 
year later, invited by the Lombard Duke of Benevento to help him against 
Salerno, they swept across Italy and back, despoiling fields and monasteries as 
they went. In 846 eleven hundred Moslems landed at Ostia, marched up to the 
walls of Rome, freely plundered the suburbs and the churches of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and leisurely returned to their ships. Seeing that no civil authority could 


organize Italian defense, Pope Leo IV took charge, bound Amalfi, Naples, 
Gaeta, and Rome in alliance, and had a chain stretched across the Tiber to halt 
any enemy. In 849 the Saracens made another attempt to seize the citadel of 
Western Christianity. The united Italian fleet, blessed by the Pope, gave them 
battle, and routed them—a scene pictured by Raphael in the Stanze of the 
Vatican. In 866 the Emperor Louis II came down from Germany, and drove the 
marauding Moslems of south Italy back upon Bari and Taranto. By 884 they 
were expelled from the peninsula. 

But their raids continued, and central Italy lived through a generation of daily 
fear. In 876 they pillaged the Campagna; Rome was so endangered that the pope 
paid the Saracens a yearly bribe of 25,000 mancusi (c. $25,000) to keep the 
peace.” In 884 they burned the great monastery of Monte Cassino to the ground; 
in sporadic attacks they ravaged the valley of the Anio; finally the combined 
forces of the pope, the Greek and German emperors, and the cities of southern 
and central Italy defeated them on the Garigliano (916), and a tragic century of 
invasion came to an end. Italy, perhaps Christianity, had had a narrow escape; 
had Rome fallen, the Saracens would have advanced upon Venice; and Venice 
taken, Constantinople would have been wedged in between two concentrations 
of Moslem power. On such chances of battle hung the theology of billions of 
men. 

Meanwhile the polyglot culture of Sicily, yielding with the grace of habit to 
new conquerors, took on a Moslem veneer. Sicilians, Greeks, Lombards, Jews, 
Berbers, and Arabs mingled in the streets of the Moslem capital—ancient 
Panormus, Arabic Balerm, Italian Palermo; all hating one another religiously, 
but living together with no more than a Sicilian average of passion, poetry, and 
crime. Here Ibn Hawgal, about 970, found some 300 mosques, and 300 
schoolteachers who were highly regarded by the inhabitants “in spite of the 
fact,’ says the geographer, “that schoolteachers are notorious for their mental 
deficiency and light brains.”** With sunshine and rain co-operating to make a 
lush vegetation, Sicily was an agricultural paradise; and the clever Arabs reaped 
the fruits of a well-managed economy. Palermo became a port of exchange 
between Christian Europe and Moslem Africa; soon it was one of the richest 
cities in Islam. The Moslem flair for fine dress, brilliant jewelry, and the arts of 
decoration made for a life of otium cum dignitate—leisure without vulgarity. 
The Sicilian poet Ibn Hamdis (c. 1055-1132) describes the vivacious hours of 
Palermitan youth: the midnight revels, the jolly raid on a convent to buy wine 
from a surprised but genial nun, the gay mingling of men and women in festival, 
“when the King of the Revels has outlawed care,” and singing girls tease the lute 


with slender fingers, and dance “like resplendent moons on the stems of willowy 
trees.” 

There were thousands of poets in the island, for the Moors loved wit and 
rhyme, and Sicilian love offered rich themes. There were scholars, for Palermo 
boasted a university; and great physicians, for Sicilian Moslem medicine 
influenced the medical school at Salerno.”® Half the brilliance of Norman Sicily 
was an Arab echo, an Oriental legacy of crafts and craftsmen to a young culture 
willing to learn from any race or creed. The Norman conquest of Sicily (1060— 
91) helped time to efface the vestiges of Islam in the island; Count Roger was 
proud that he had leveled “Saracen cities, castles, and palaces built with 
marvelous art.””” But Moslem style left its mark on the Palace of La Ziza, and on 
the ceiling of the Capella Palatina; in this chapel of the palace of the Norman 
kings Moorish ornament serves the shrine of Christ. 


IV. SPANISH ISLAM: 711—1086 


1. Caliphs and Emirs 


It was at first the Moors, not the Arabs, who conquered Spain. Tariq was a 
Berber, and his army had 7000 Berbers to 300 Arabs. His name is embedded in 
the rock at whose foot his forces landed; the Moors came to call it Gebel al- 
Tariq, the Mountain of Tariq, which Europe compressed into Gibraltar. Tariq 
had been sent to Spain by Musa ibn Nusayr, Arab governor of North Africa. In 
712 Musa crossed with 10,000 Arabs and 8000 Moors; besieged and captured 
Seville and Merida; rebuked Tariq for exceeding orders, struck him with a whip, 
and cast him into prison. The Caliph Walid recalled Musa and freed Tarig, who 
resumed his conquests. Musa had appointed his son Abd al-Aziz governor of 
Seville; Suleiman, Walid’s brother, suspected Abd al-Aziz of plotting to make 
himself independent sovereign of Spain, and despatched assassins to kill him. 
The head was brought to Suleiman, now caliph, at Damascus; he sent for Musa, 
who asked: “Grant me his head, that I may close his eyes.” Within a year Musa 
died of grief.*® We may believe that the story is only a bloody legend. 

The victors treated the conquered leniently, confiscated the lands only of 
those who had actively resisted, exacted no greater tax than had been levied by 
the Visigothic kings, and gave to religious worship a freedom rare in Spain. 
Having established their position in the peninsula, the Moslems scaled the 
Pyrenees and entered Gaul, intent upon making Europe a province of Damascus. 


Between Tours and Poitiers, a thousand miles north of Gibraltar, they were met 
by the united forces of Eudes, Duke of Aquitaine, and Charles, Duke of 
Austrasia. After seven days of fighting, the Moslems were defeated in one of the 
most crucial battles of history (732); again the faith of countless millions was 
determined by the chances of war. Thenceforth Charles was Carolus Martellus, 
or Martel, Charles the Hammer. In 735 the Moslems tried again, and captured 
Arles; in 737 they took Avignon, and ravaged the valley of the Rhone to Lyons. 
In 759 Pepin the Short finally expelled them from the south of France; but their 
forty years of circulation there may have influenced Languedoc’s unusual 
tolerance of diverse faiths, its colorful gaiety, its flair for songs of unpermitted 
love. 

The caliphs of Damascus undervalued Spain; till 756 it was merely “the 
district of Andalusia,” and was governed from Qairwan. But in 755 a romantic 
figure landed in Spain, armed only with royal blood, and destined to establish a 
dynasty that would rival in wealth and glory the caliphs of Baghdad. When, in 
750, the triumphant Abbasids ordered all princes of the Umayyad family slain, 
Abd-er-Rahman, grandson of the Caliph Hisham, was the only Umayyad who 
escaped. Hunted from village to village, he swam the broad Euphrates, crossed 
into Palestine, Egypt and Africa, and finally reached Morocco. News of the 
Abbasid revolution had intensified the factional rivalry of Arabs, Syrians, 
Persians, and Moors in Spain; an Arab group loyal to the Umayyads, fearing that 
the Abbasid caliph might question their titles to lands given them by Umayyad 
governors, invited Abd-er-Rahman to join and lead them. He came, and was 
made emir of Cordova (756). He defeated an army commissioned by the Caliph 
al-Mansur to unseat him, and sent the head of its general to be hung before a 
palace in Mecca. 

Perhaps it was these events that saved Europe from worshiping Mohammed: 
Moslem Spain, weakened with civil war and deprived of external aid, ceased to 
conquer, and withdrew even from northern Spain. From the ninth to the eleventh 
century the peninsula was divided into Moslem and Christian by a line running 
from Coimbra through Saragossa and along the Ebro River. The Moslem south, 
finally pacified by Abd-er-Rahman I and his successors, blossomed into riches, 
poetry, and art. Abd-er-Rahman II (822-52) enjoyed the fruits of this prosperity. 
Amid border wars with the Christians, rebellions among his subjects, and 
Norman raids on his coasts, he found time to beautify Cordova with palaces and 
mosques, rewarded poets handsomely, and forgave offenders with an amiable 
lenience that may have shared in producing the social disorder that followed his 
reign. 


Abd-er-Rahman III (912-61) is the culminating figure of this Umayyad 
dynasty in Spain. Coming to power at twenty-one, he found “Andaluz” torn by 
racial faction, religious animosity, sporadic brigandage, and the efforts of Seville 
and Toledo to establish their independence of Cordova. Though a man of 
refinement, famous for generosity and courtesy, he laid a firm hand upon the 
situation, quelled the rebellious cities, and subdued the Arab aristocrats who 
wished, like their French contemporaries, to enjoy a feudal sovereignty on their 
rich estates. He invited to his councils men of diverse faiths, adjusted his 
alliances to maintain a balance of power among his neighbors and his enemies, 
and administered the government with Napoleonic industry and attention to 
detail. He planned the campaigns of his generals, often took the field in person, 
repulsed the invasions of Sancho of Navarre, captured and destroyed Sancho’s 
capital, and discouraged further Christian forays during his reign. In 929, 
knowing himself as powerful as any ruler of his time, and realizing that the 
caliph of Baghdad had become a puppet of Turkish guards, he assumed the 
caliphal titl—Commander of the Faithful and Defender of the Faith. When he 
died he left behind him, in his own handwriting, a modest estimate of human 
life: 


I have now reigned above fifty [Mohammedan] years in victory or peace.... Riches and 
honors, powers and pleasures, have waited on my call; nor does any earthly blessing appear to 
have been wanting to my felicity. In this situation I have diligently numbered the days of pure 
and genuine happiness which have fallen to my lot. They amount to fourteen. O man! place not 


thy confidence in this present world!?? 


His son Hakam II (961—76) profited wisely from this half century of unhappy 
competence. Secure from external danger and internal revolt, he gave himself to 
the adornment of Cordova and other cities; built mosques, colleges, hospitals, 
markets, public baths, and asylums for the poor;*” made the University of 


Cordova the greatest educational institution of his time; and helped hundreds of 
poets, artists, and savants. The Moslem historian al-Maqgqari writes: 


The Caliph Hakam surpassed every one of his predecessors in love of literature and the 
sciences, which he himself cultivated and fostered ... he converted Andaluz into a great market 
whereto the literary productions of every clime were immediately brought for sale. He employed 
agents to collect books for him in distant countries, and remitted to them large sums of money, 
until the number of books thus conveyed to Andaluz exceeded all calculation. He would likewise 
send gifts of money to celebrated authors in the East, to encourage the publication of works, or to 
obtain the first copies of them. In this way, knowing that Abu’! Faraj of Isfahan had written a 
work entitled Kitab ul-Aghani, he sent him 1000 dinars of pure gold ($4750), upon which the 


author forwarded him a copy of this work, even before it had appeared in Traq.7? 


While the scholar-caliph attended to the amenities of life, he left the 
administration of the government, even the guidance of national policy, to his 
able Jewish prime minister Hasdai ibn Shaprut, and the leadership of his armies 
to a brilliant and unscrupulous general who, under the name of Almanzor, was to 
provide material for many a Christian drama or romance. His real name was 
Muhammad ibn Abi Amir. He came of an old Arab family with more genealogy 
than means; he earned a living by writing petitions for persons who wished to 
address the caliph; became a clerk in the office of the chief qadi or attorney 
general; and in 967, at the age of twenty-six, was appointed to manage the 
property of al-Hakam’s eldest son, another Abd-er-Rahman. He ingratiated 
himself with the lad’s mother, Queen Subh, charmed her with courtesies and 
compliments, and impressed her with his tireless ability; soon he was managing 
her property as well as her son’s; and within a year he was named master of the 
mint. He now became so generous to his friends that rivals accused him of 
malversation. Al-Hakam summoned him to clear his account; knowing that he 
could not, Ibn Abi Amir asked a rich friend to advance him the deficit; so armed, 
he went to the palace, faced his accusers, and carried the matter off so 
triumphantly that the Caliph appointed him concurrently to several lucrative 
posts. When Hakam died, Ibn Abi Amir secured the succession to Hakam’s son 
Hisham II (976—1009;—1010-13) by personally directing the murder of a rival 
claimant. A week later he was made vizier.” 

Hisham II was a weakling, altogether incapable of rule; from 978 to 1002 Ibn 
Ali was caliph in all but name. His enemies charged him, quite rightly, with 
loving philosophy more than the Moslem faith; to silence them he invited the 
orthodox theologians to weed out from al-Hakam’s great library, and burn, all 
volumes that in any way impugned the Sunni creed; and by this act of dastardly 
vandalism he earned a useful reputation for piety. At the same time he drew the 
intellectual classes to his support by secretly protecting the philosophers, 
welcoming men of letters at his court, and housing there a bevy of poets who 
drew stipends from the treasury, followed his campaigns, and sang his victories. 
He built a new town, Zahira, cast of Cordova, for his palace and administrative 
offices, while the young Caliph, carefully trained to absorption in theology, 
remained almost a neglected prisoner in the ancient royal residence. To 
consolidate his position, Ibn Abi Amir reorganized the army mainly with Berber 
and Christian mercenaries, who, hostile to the Arabs, felt no obligations to the 
state, but rewarded with personal loyalty his liberality and tact. When the 
Christian state of Leon aided a domestic rebellion against him, he destroyed the 
rebels, severely defeated the Leonese, and returned in triumph to his capital; 
thereafter he assumed the surname of al-Mansur, “the victorious.” Plots against 


him were numerous, but he circumvented them with pervasive espionage and 
judicious assassination. His son Abdallah joined one of the conspiracies, was 
detected, and was beheaded. Like Sulla, al-Mansur never left a favor 
unrewarded, nor an injury unavenged. 

The people forgave his crimes because he effectively suppressed other 
criminals, and secured an impartial provision of justice for rich and poor; never 
had life or property been so safe in Cordova. Men could not help admire his 
persistence, intelligence, and courage. One day, while holding court, he felt a 
pain in his leg; he sent for a physician, who advised cautery; with no interruption 
to the session, al-Mansur allowed his flesh to be burned without giving any sign 
of discomfort; “the assembly,” says al-Maqgqari, “perceived nothing until they 
smelled the burnt flesh.”*’ As a further aid to popularity, he enlarged the mosque 
of Cordova with the labor of Christian captives, and himself wielded pick and 
shovel, trowel and saw. Having learned that statesmen who organize successful 
wars, just or unjust, are exalted by both contemporaries and posterity, he 
renewed the war with Leon, captured and razed its capital, and massacred the 
population. Nearly every spring he sallied forth on a new campaign against the 
infidel north, and never returned without victory. In 997 he took and destroyed 
the city of Santiago de Compostela, leveled to the ground its famous shrine to St. 
James, and made Christian captives carry the gates and bells of the church on 
their shoulders in his triumphal entry into Cordova.* (In later years the bells 
would be returned to Compostela on the backs of Moslem prisoners of war.) 

Though sovereign in fact of Moslem Spain, al-Mansur was not content; he 
longed to be sovereign in name, and to found a dynasty. In 991 he resigned his 
office to his eighteen-year-old son Abd-al-Malik, added the names sayid (lord) 
and malik karim (noble king) to his other titles, and ruled with absolute power. 
He had wished to die on the battlefield, and, prepared for this consummation, he 
took his burial shroud with him on his campaigns. In 1002, aged 61, he invaded 
Castile, captured cities, destroyed monasteries, ravaged fields. On the homeward 
march he fell ill; refusing medical attendance, he called for his son, and told him 
that death would come within two days. When Abd-al-Malik wept al-Mansur 
said: “This is a sign that the Empire will soon decay.” A generation later the 
Cordovan caliphate collapsed. 

The history of Moorish Spain after al-Mansur is a chaos of brief reigns, 
assassinations, racial strife, and class war. The Berbers, scorned and 
impoverished in the realm that their arms had won, and relegated to the arid 
plains of Estremadura or the cold mountains of Leon, periodically revolted 
against the ruling Arab aristocracy. The exploited workers of the towns hated 
their employers, and changed them spasmodically with murderous insurrection. 


All classes united in one hatred—of that Amirid family, the heirs of al-Mansur, 
which, under his son, almost monopolized the offices of government and the 
perquisites of power. In 1008 Abd-al-Malik died, and was succeeded as prime 
minister by his brother Abd-er-Rahman Shandjul. Shandjul drank wine in public, 
and had a kind word for sin; he preferred to carouse rather than to govern; in 
1009 he was deposed by a revolution in which nearly all factions joined. The 
revolutionary masses got out of hand, plundered the Amirid palaces at Zahira, 
and burned them to the ground. In 1012 the Berbers captured and pillaged 
Cordova, slew half the population, exiled the rest, and made Cordova a Berber 
capital. So briefly does a Christian historian recount the French Revolution of 
Islamic Spain. 

But the ardor that destroys is seldom mated with the patience that builds. 
Under Berber rule disorder, brigandage, and unemployment mounted; cities 
subject to Cordova seceded and withheld tribute, and even the owners of great 
estates made themselves sovereign on their lands. Gradually the surviving 
Cordovans recovered; in 1023 they expelled the Berbers from the capital, and 
gave the throne to Abd-er-Rahman V. Seeing no advantage in a return to the old 
regime, the proletariat of Cordova captured the royal palace, and proclaimed one 
of their leaders, Muhammad al-Mustakfi, as caliph (1023). Muhammad 
appointed a weaver as his prime minister. The weaver was assassinated, the 
proletarian Caliph was poisoned, and in 1027 a union of upper and middle 
classes elevated Hisham III. Four years later the army took its turn, killed 
Hisham’s prime minister, and demanded Hisham’s abdication. A council of 
leading citizens, perceiving that competition for the throne was making 
government impossible, abolished the Spanish caliphate, and replaced it with a 
council of state. Ibn Jahwar was chosen first consul, and ruled the new republic 
with justice and wisdom. 

But it was too late. The political authority and cultural leadership had been 
irrevocably destroyed. Scholarship and poetry, frightened by civil war, had fled 
from the “Gem of the World” to the courts of Toledo, Granada, and Seville. 
Moslem Spain disintegrated into twenty-three taifas or city-states, too busy with 
intrigue and strife to stop the gradual absorption of Mohammedan by Christian 
Spain. Granada prospered under the able ministry (1038-73) of Rabbi Samuel 
Halevi, known to the Arabs as Ismail ibn Naghdela. Toledo declared its 
independence of Cordova in 1035, and fifty years later submitted to Christian 
rule. 

Seville succeeded to the glory of Cordova. Some thought it fairer than that 
capital; people loved it for its gardens, palm trees, and roses, and a gaiety always 
ready with music, dance, and song. Anticipating the fall of Cordova, it made 


itself indepedent in 1023. Its chief justice, Abu’] Qasim Muhammad, found a 
mat-maker resembling Hisham II, hailed him as Caliph, housed and guided him, 
and persuaded Valencia, Tortosa, even Cordova, to recognize him; by this 
simple device the subtle jurist founded the brief Abbadid dynasty. When he died 
(1042), his son Abbad al-Mutadid succeeded him, ruled Seville with skill and 
cruelty for twenty-seven years, and extended his power till half of Moslem Spain 
paid him tribute. His son al-Mutamid (1068-91), at the age of twenty-six, 
inherited his realm, but neither his ambition nor his cruelty. Al-Mutamid was the 
greatest poet of Moslem Spain. He preferred the company of poets and 
musicians to that of politicians and generals, and rewarded his able rivals in 
poetry with unenvious hand; he thought it not too much to give a thousand 
ducats ($2,290) for an epigram.*° He liked Ibn Ammar’s poetry, and made him 
vizier. He heard a girl slave, Rumaykiyya, improvise excellent verses; he bought 
her, married her, and loved her passionately till his death, while not neglecting 
the other beauties of his harem. Rumaykiyya filled the palace with her laughter, 
and drew her lord into a spiral of gaiety; theologians blamed her for her 
husband’s coolness to religion, and the near emptiness of the city’s mosques. 
Nevertheless al-Mutamid could rule as well as love and sing. When Toledo 
attacked Cordova, and Cordova asked his aid, he sent troops who saved the city 
from Toledo and made it subject to Seville. The poet-king stood for a precarious 
generation at the head of a civilization as brilliant as Baghdad’s under Harun, as 
Cordova’s under al-Mansur. 


2. Civilization in Moorish Spain 


“Never was Andalusia so mildly, justly, and wisely governed as by her Arab 
conquerors.”*’ It is the judgment of a great Christian Orientalist, whose 
enthusiasm may require some discounting of his praise; but after due deductions 
his verdict stands. The emirs and caliphs of Spain were as cruel as Machiavelli 
thought necessary to the stability of a government; sometimes they were 
barbarously and callously cruel, as when Mutadid grew flowers in the skulls of 
his dead foes, or as when the poetic Mutamid hacked to pieces the lifelong friend 
who had at last betrayed and insulted him.*® Against these stray instances al- 
Maqgari gives a hundred examples of the justice, liberality, and refinement of 
the Umayyad rulers of Spain.°? They compare favorably with the Greek 
emperors of their time; and they were certainly an improvement upon the 
illiberal Visigothic regime that had preceded them. Their management of public 
affairs was the most competent in the Western world of that age. Laws were 


rational and humane, and were administered by a well-organized judiciary. For 
the most part the conquered, in their internal affairs, were governed by their own 
laws and their own officials.*° Towns were well policed; markets, weights and 
measures were effectively supervised. A regular census recorded population and 
property. Taxation was reasonable compared with the imposts of Rome or 
Byzantium. The revenues of the Cordovan caliphate under Abd-er-Rahman III 
reached 12,045,000 gold dinars ($57,213,750)—probably more than the united 
governmental revenues of Latin Christendom;*' but these receipts were due not 
so much to high taxes as to well-governed and progressive agriculture, industry, 
and trade.” 

The Arab conquest was a transient boon to the native peasantry. The 
overgrown estates of the Visigothic nobles were broken up, and the serfs became 
proprietors.*® But the forces that in these centuries were making for feudalism 
operated in Spain too, though better resisted than in France; the Arab leaders in 
their turn accumulated large tracts, and farmed them with tenants verging on 
serfdom. Slaves were slightly better treated by the Moors ! than by their former 
owners; and the slaves of non-Moslems could free themselves merely by 
professing Islam. The Arabs for the most part left the actual work of agriculture 
to the conquered; however, they used the latest manuals of agronomy, and under 
their direction agricultural science developed in Spain far in advance of 
Christian Europe.* The leisurely oxen, hitherto universally used in Spain for 
plowing or draft, were largely replaced by the mule, the ass, and the horse. Stock 
breeding of Spanish with Arab strains produced the “noble steed” of the Arab 
horseman and the Spanish caballero. Moslem Spain brought from Asia, and 
taught to Christian Europe, the culture of rice, buckwheat, sugar cane, 
pomegranates, cotton, spinach, asparagus, silk, bananas, cherries, oranges, 
lemons, quinces, grapefruit, peaches, dates, figs, strawberries, ginger, myrrh.*° 
The cultivation of the vine was a major industry among the Moors, whose 
religion forbade wine. Market gardens, olive groves, and fruit orchards made 
some areas of Spain—notably around Cordova, Granada, and Valencia 
—“garden spots of the world.” The island of Majorca, won by the Moors in the 
eighth century, became under their husbandry a paradise of fruits and flowers, 
dominated by the date palm that later gave its name to the capital. 

The mines of Spain enriched the Moors with gold, silver, tin, copper, iron, 
lead, alum, sulphur, mercury. Coral was gathered along Andalusia’s shores; 
pearls were fished along the Catalonian coasts; rubies were mined at Baja and 
Malaga. Metallurgy was well developed; Murcia was famous for its iron and 
brass works, Toledo for its swords, Cordova for shields. Handicraft industry 
flourished. Cordova made “Cordovan” leather for the “cordwainers” 


(cordobanes) of Europe. There were 13,000 weavers in Cordova alone; Moorish 
carpets, cushions, silk curtains, shawls, divans found eager buyers everywhere. 
According to al-Maqqari,*® Ibn Firnas of Cordova, in the ninth century, invented 
spectacles, complex chronometers, and a flying machine. A merchant fleet of 
over a thousand ships carried the products of Spain to Africa and Asia; and 
vessels from a hundred ports crowded the harbors of Barcelona, Almeria, 
Cartagena, Valencia, Malaga, Cadiz, and Seville. A regular postal service was 
maintained for the government. The official coinage of gold dinars, silver 
dirhems, and copper fals preserved a relative stability in comparison with the 
currencies of contemporary Latin Christendom; but these Moorish coins, too, 
gradually deteriorated in weight, purity, and purchasing power. 

Economic exploitation proceeded here as elsewhere. Arabs who had 
extensive estates, and merchants who squeezed producer and consumer alike, 
absorbed the wealth of the land. For the most part the rich lived in country villas, 
and left the cities to a proletarian population of Berbers, “Renegades” (Christian 
converts to Mohammedanism), “Mozarabs” (non-Moslems accepting Moslem 
ways and Arabic speech), and a sprinkling of palace eunuchs, Slav officers and 
guardsmen, and household slaves. The Cordovan caliphs, feeling themselves 
unable to end exploitation without discouraging enterprise, compromised by 
devoting a quarter of their land income to the relief of the poor.*° 

The desperate faith of the indigent gave a subtle power to the faqihs or 
theologians of the law. Innovations in creed or morals were so abhorred by the 
populace that heresy and speculation usually hid their heads in obscurity of place 
or speech; philosophy was silenced, or professed the most respectable 
conclusions. Apostasy from Islam was punishable with death. Cordovan caliphs 
themselves were often men of liberal views, but they suspected the Egyptian 
Fatimid caliphs of using wandering scholars as spies, and occasionally they 
joined the fagihs in persecuting independent thought. On the other hand the 
Moorish authorities gave freedom of worship to all non-Moslem faiths. The 
Jews, harshly hounded by the Visigoths, had helped the Moslem conquest of 
Spain; they lived now—until the twelfth century—in peace with the conquerors, 
developed wealth and learning, and sometimes rose to high place in the 
government. Christians faced greater obstacles to political preferment, but many 
succeeded nevertheless. Christian males, like all males, were subject to 
compulsory circumcision as a measure of national hygiene; otherwise they were 
ruled by their own Visigothic-Roman law, administered by magistrates of their 
own choosing.”° In return for exemption from military service, free and able 
Christian males paid a land tax, normally forty-eight dirhems ($24.00) per year 
for the rich, twenty-four for the middle classes, twelve for manual workers.”! 


Christians and Moslems intermarried freely; now and then they joined in 
celebrating a Christian or Moslem holyday, or used the same building as church 
and mosque.” Some Christians, conforming to the custom of the country, 
established harems, or practiced pederasty.* Clerics and laymen from Christian 
Europe came in safety and freedom to Cordova, Toledo, or Seville as students, 
visitors, or travelers. One Christian complained of the results in terms that recall 
ancient Hebrew criticism of Hellenizing Jews: 


My fellow Christians delight in the poems and romances of the Arabs; they study the works of 
Mohammedan theologians and philosophers, not to refute them, but to acquire a correct and 
elegant Arabic style.... Alas! the young Christians who are most conspicuous for their talent have 
no knowledge of any literature or language save the Arabic; they read and study with avidity 
Arabic books; they amass whole libraries of them at great cost; they everywhere sing the praises 


of Arabic lore.°* 


We may judge the attractiveness of Islam to Christians from a letter of 1311, 
which gives the Mohammedan population of Granada at that time as 200,000, of 
whom all but 500 were descendants of Christians converted to Islam.” 
Christians frequently expressed their preference of Moslem to Christian rule.*° 

But there was another side to the picture, and it darkened with time. Though 
Christians were free, the Church was not. Most of her landed property had been 
confiscated by a decree affecting all active resisters to the conquest; many 
churches had been destroyed, and new ones were prohibited.°’ The Moslem 
emirs inherited from the Visigoth kings the right to appoint and depose bishops, 
even to summon ecclesiastical councils. The emirs sold bishoprics to the highest 
bidder, though he might be a skeptic or a libertine. Christian priests were liable 
to abuse by Moslems in the streets. Moslem theologians commented freely on 
what seemed to them absurdities in Christian theology, but it was dangerous for 
Christians to reply in kind. 

Under such tense relations a minor incident could lead to a major tragedy. A 
pretty girl of Cordova, known to us only as Flora, was the child of a mixed 
marriage. When her Mohammedan father died she resolved to become a 
Christian. She fled from her brother’s guardianship to a Christian home, was 
caught and beaten by him, persisted in apostasy, and was turned over to a 
Moslem court. The gadi, who might have condemned her to death, ordered her 
flogged. She escaped again to a Christian home, and there met a young priest, 
Eulogius, who conceived for her a passionate spiritual attachment. While she hid 
in a convent another priest, Perfectus, achieved martyrdom by telling some 
Moslems what he thought of Mohammed; they had promised not to betray him, 
but the vigor of his exposition so shocked them that they denounced him to the 


authorities. Perfectus might have saved himself by a retraction; instead he 
repeated to the judge his conviction that Mohammed was “the servant of Satan.” 
The judge remanded him to jail for some months, hoping for a change of mood; 
none came; and Perfectus was condemned to death. He marched to the scaffold 
cursing the Prophet as “an impostor, an adulterer, a child of hell.” The Moslems 
gloated over his decapitation, the Christians of Cordova buried him with pomp 
as a Saint (850).°° 

His death inflamed the theological hatred of both sides. A group of Christian 
“Zealots” formed, led by Eulogius; they were determined to denounce 
Mohammed publicly, and to accept martyrdom joyfully as a promise of paradise. 
Isaac, a Cordovan monk, went to the qadi and professed a desire for conversion; 
but when the judge, well pleased, began to expound Mohammedanism, the monk 
interrupted him: “Your Prophet,” he said, “has lied and deceived you. May he be 
accursed, who has dragged so many wretches with him down to hell!” The gadi 
reproved him, and asked had he been drinking; the monk replied: “I am in my 
right mind. Condemnme to death.” The gadi had him imprisoned, but asked 
permission of Abd-er-Rahman II to dismiss him as insane; the Caliph, incensed 
by the splendor of Perfectus’ funeral, ordered the monk to be executed. Two 
days later Sancho, a Frank soldier of the palace guard, publicly denounced 
Mohammed; he was beheaded. On the following Sunday six monks appeared 
before the gadi, cursed Mohammed, and asked for not death only, but “your 
sharpest tortures”; they were beheaded. A priest, a deacon, and a monk followed 
their example. The Zealots rejoiced, but many Christians—priests as well as 
laymen—condemned this lust for martyrdom. “The Sultan,” they said to the 
Zealots, “allows us to exercise our religion, and does not oppress us; why, then, 
this fanatical zeal?”°? A council of Christian bishops, summoned by Abd-er- 
Rahman, reproved the Zealots, and threatened action against them if they 
continued the agitation. Eulogius denounced the council as cowards. 

Meanwhile Flora, her ardor raised by the Zealot movement, left her convent, 
and with another girl, Mary, went before the gadi; they both assured him that 
Mohammed was “an adulterer, an impostor, and a villain,” and _ that 
Mohammedanism was “an invention of the Devil.” The gadi committed them to 
jail. The entreaties of their friends had inclined them to retract when Eulogius 
prevailed upon them to accept martyrdom. They were beheaded (851), and 
Eulogius, much encouraged, called for new martyrs. Priests, monks, and women 
marched to the court, denounced Mohammed, and obtained decapitation (852). 
Eulogius himself earned martyrdom seven years later. After his death the 
movement subsided. We hear of two cases of martyrdom between 859 and 983, 
and none thereafter under Moslem rule in Spain.” 


Among the Moslems religious ardor declined as wealth grew. Despite the 
rigor of Moslem law, a wave of skepticism rose in the eleventh century. Not only 
did the mild heresies of the Mutazilites finally enter Spain; a sect arose that 
declared all religions false, and laughed at commandments, prayer, fasting, 
pilgrimage, and alms. Another group, under the name of “Universal Religion,” 
deprecated all dogmas, and pled for a purely ethical religion. Some were 
agnostics: the doctrines of religion, they said, “may or may not be true; we 
neither affirm nor deny them, we simply cannot tell; but our consciences will not 
allow us to accept doctrines whose truth cannot be demonstrated.”°®' The 
theologians fought back with vigor; when disaster came to Spanish Islam in the 
eleventh century they pointed to irreligion as its cause; and when for a time 
Islam prospered again, it was under rulers who once more rooted their power in 
religious belief, and restricted the controversy between religion and philosophy 
to the privacy and amusement of their courts. 


Despite the philosophers, gleaming cupolas and gilded minarets marked the 
thousand cities or towns that made Moslem Spain in the tenth century the most 
urban country in Europe, probably in the world. Cordova under al-Mansur was a 
civilized city, second only to Baghdad and Constantinople. Here, says al- 
Maqgari, were 200,077 houses, 60,300 palaces, 600 mosques, and 700 public 
baths; the statistics are slightly Oriental. Visitors marveled at the wealth of the 
upper classes, and at what seemed to them an extraordinary general prosperity; 
every family could afford a donkey; only beggars could not ride. Streets were 
paved, had raised sidewalks, and were lighted at night; one could travel for ten 
miles by the light of street lamps, and along an uninterrupted series of 
buildings.®® Over the quiet Guadalquivir Arab engineers threw a great stone 
bridge of seventeen arches, each fifty spans in width. One of the earliest 
undertakings of Abd-er-Rahman I was an aqueduct that brought to Cordova an 
abundance of fresh water for homes, gardens, fountains, and baths. The city was 
famous for its pleasure gardens and promenades. 

Abd-er-Rahman I, lonesome for his boyhood haunts, planted in Cordova a 
great garden like that of the villa in which he had spent his boyhood near 
Damascus, and built in it his “Palace of the Rissafah.” Later caliphs added other 
structures, to which Moslem fancy gave florid names: Palace of the Flowers ... 
of the Lovers ... of Contentment... of the Diadem. Cordova, like later Seville, 
had its Alcazar (al-qasr, castle, from the Latin castrum), a combination of palace 
and fortress. Moslem historians describe these mansions as equaling in luxury 
and beauty those of Nero’s Rome: majestic portals, marble columns, mosaic 
floors, gilded ceilings, and such refined decoration as only Moslem art could 


give. The palaces of the royal family, the lords and magnates of land and trade, 
lined for miles the banks of the stately stream. A concubine of Abd-er-Rahman 
III left him a large fortune; he proposed to spend it ransoming such of his 
soldiers as had been captured in war; proud searchers claimed they could find 
none; whereupon the Caliph’s favorite wife, Zahra, proposed that he build a 
suburb and palace to commemorate her name. For twenty-five years (936-61) 
10,000 workmen and 1500 beasts toiled to realize her dream. The royal palace of 
al-Zahra that rose three miles southwest of Cordova was lavishly designed and 
equipped; 1200 marble columns sustained it; its harem could accommodate 6000 
women; its hall of audience had ceiling and walls of marble and gold, eight 
doors inlaid with ebony, ivory, and precious stones, and a basin of quicksilver 
whose undulating surface reflected the dancing rays of the sun. Al-Zahra became 
the residential center of an aristocracy renowned for the grace and polish of its 
manners, the refinement of its tastes, and the breadth of its intellectual interests. 
At the opposite end of the city al-Mansur constructed (978) a rival palace, al- 
Zahira, which also gathered about it a suburb of lords, servants, minstrels, poets, 
and courtesans. Both suburbs were burned to the ground in the revolution of 
1010. 

Normally the people forgave the luxury of their princes if these would raise to 
Allah shrines exceeding their palaces in splendor and scope. The Romans had 
built in Cordova a temple to Janus; the Christians had replaced it with a 
cathedral; Abd-er-Rahman I paid the Christians for the site, demolished the 
church, and replaced it with the Blue Mosque; in 1238 the reconquista would 
turn the mosque into a cathedral; so the good, the true, and the beautiful fluctuate 
with the fortunes of war. The project became the consolation of Abd-er- 
Rahman’s troubled years; he left his suburban for his city home to superintend 
the operations, and hoped that he might before his death lead the congregation in 
grateful prayer in this new and majestic mosque. He died in 788, two years after 
laying the foundation; his son al-Hisham continued the work; each caliph, for 
two centuries, added a part, till in al-Mansur’s time it covered an area 742 by 
472 feet. The exterior showed a battlemented wall of brick and stone, with 
irregular towers, and a massive minaret that surpassed in size and beauty all the 
minarets of the time, so that it too was numbered among the innumerable 
“wonders of the world.”® Nineteen portals, surmounted by horseshoe arches 
elegantly carved with floral and geometrical decoration in stone, led into the 
Court of Ablutions, now the Patio de los Naranjos, or Court of Oranges. In this 
rectangle, paved with colored tiles, stood four fountains, each cut from a block 
of solid marble so large that seventy oxen had been needed to haul it from the 
quarry to the site. The mosque proper was a forest of 1290 columns, dividing the 


interior into eleven naves and twenty-one aisles. From the column capitals 
sprang a variety of arches—some semicircular, some pointed, some in horseshoe 
form, most of them with voussoirs, or wedge stones, alternately red or white. 
The columns of jasper, porphyry, alabaster, or marble, snatched from the ruins of 
Roman or Visigothic Spain, gave by their number the impression of limitless and 
bewildering space: The wooden ceiling was carved into cartouches bearing 
Koranic and other inscriptions. From it hung 200 chandeliers holding 7000 cups 
of scented oil, fed from reservoirs of oil in inverted Christian bells also 
suspended from the roof. Floor and walls were adorned with mosaics; some of 
these were of enameled glass, baked in rich colors, and often containing silver or 
gold; after a thousand years of wear these dados still sparkle like jewels in the 
cathedral walls. One section was marked off as a sanctuary; it was paved with 
silver and enameled tiles, guarded with ornate doors, decorated with mosaics, 
roofed with three domes, and marked off with a wooden screen of exquisite 
design. Within this sanctuary were built the mihrab and minbar, upon which the 
artists lavished their maturest skill. The mihrab itself was an heptagonal recess 
walled with gold; brilliantly ornamented with enameled mosaics, marble tracery, 
and gold inscriptions on a ground of crimson and blue; and crowned by a tier of 
slender columns and trefoil arches as lovely as anything in Gothic art. The pulpit 
was considered the finest of its kind; it consisted of 37,000 little panels of ivory 
and precious woods—ebony, citron, aloe, red and yellow sandal, all joined by 
gold or silver nails, and inlaid with gems. On this minbar, in a jeweled box 
covered with gold-threaded crimson silk, rested a copy of the Koran written by 
the Caliph Othman and stained with his dying blood. To us, who prefer to adorn 
our theaters with gilt and brass rather than clothe our cathedrals in jewelry and 
gold, the decoration of the Blue Mosque seems extravagant; the walls encrusted 
with the blood of exploited generations, the columns confusingly numerous, the 
horseshoe arch as structurally weak and aesthetically offensive as obesity on 
bow legs. Others, however, have judged differently: al-Maqqari (1591-1632) 
thought this mosque “unequaled in size, or beauty of design, or tasteful 
arrangement of its ornaments, or boldness of execution”;® and even its 
diminished Christian form is ranked as “by universal consent the most beautiful 
Moslem temple in the world.” 


It was a common saying in Moorish Spain that “when a musician dies at 
Cordova, and his instruments are to be sold, they are sent to Seville; when a rich 
man dies at Seville, and his library is to be sold, it is sent to Cordova.”®’ For 
Cordova in the tenth century was the focus and summit of Spanish intellectual 
life, though Toledo, Granada, and Seville shared actively in the mental 


exhilaration of the time. Moslem historians picture the Moorish cities as 
beehives of poets, scholars, jurists, physicians, and scientists; al-Maqgari fills 
sixty pages with their names.® Primary schools were numerous, but charged 
tuition; Hakam II added twenty-seven schools for the free instruction of the 
poor. Girls as well as boys went to school; several Moorish ladies became 
prominent in literature or art.°? Higher education was provided by independent 
lecturers in the mosques; their courses constituted the loosely organized 
University of Cordova, which in the tenth and eleventh centuries was second in 
renown only to similar institutions in Cairo and Baghdad. Colleges were 
established also at Granada, Toledo, Seville, Murcia, Almeria, Valencia, Cadiz.” 
The technique of paper making was brought in from Baghdad, and books 
increased and multiplied. Moslem Spain had seventy libraries; rich men 
displayed their Morocco bindings, and bibliophiles collected rare or beautifully 
illuminated books. The scholar al-Hadram, at an auction in Cordova, found 
himself persistently outbid for a book he desired, until the price offered far 
exceeded the value of the volume. The successful bidder explained that there 
was a vacant place in his library, into which this book would precisely fit. “I was 
so vexed,” adds al-Hadram, “that I could not help saying to him, ‘He gets the nut 
who has no teeth.’”” 

Scholars were held in awesome repute in Moslem Spain, and were consulted 
in simple faith that learning and wisdom are one. Theologians and grammarians 
could be had by the hundred; rhetoricians, philologists, lexicographers, 
anthologists, historians, biographers, were legion. Abu Muhammad Ali ibn 
Hazm (994-1064), besides serving as vizier to the last Umayyads, was a 
theologian and historian of great erudition. His Book of Religions and Sects, 
discussing Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and the principal varieties of 
Mohammedanism, is one of the world’s earliest essays in comparative religion. 
If we wish to know what an educated Moslem thought of medieval Christianity 
we need only read one of his paragraphs: 


Human superstition need never excite our astonishment. The most numerous and civilized 
nations are thralls to it.... So great is the multitude of Christians that God alone can number 
them, and they can boast of sagacious princes and illustrious philosophers. Nevertheless they 
believe that one is three and three are one; that one of the three is the Father, the other the Son, 
and the third the Spirit; that the Father is the Son and is not the Son; that a man is God and not 
God; that the Messiah has existed from all eternity, and yet was created. A sect of theirs, the 
Monophysites, numbered by hundreds of thousands, believes that the Creator was scourged, 


buffeted, crucified, and that for three days the universe was without a ruler.’ 


Ibn Hazm, for his part, believed that every word of the Koran was literally true.” 


Science and philosophy, in Moslem Spain, were largely frustrated by the fear 
that they would damage the people’s faith. Maslama ibn Ahmad (d. 1007), of 
Madrid and Cordova, adapted the astronomic tables of al-Khwarizmi to Spain. A 
work doubtfully attributed to him describes one of the many experiments by 
which alchemy was transmuted into chemistry—the production of mercuric 
oxide from mercury. Ibrahim al-Zarqali (c. 1029-87) of Toledo made an 
international name by improving astronomical instruments; Copernicus quoted 
his treatise on the astrolabe; his astronomical observations were the best of his 
age, and enabled him to prove for the first time the motion of the solar apogee 
with reference to the stars; his “Toledan Tables” of planetary movements were 
used throughout Europe. Abul Qasim al-Zahrawi (936-1013), physician to Abd- 
er-Rahman III, was honored in Christendom as Abulcasis; he stands at the top of 
Moslem surgeons; his medical encyclopedia, al-Tasrif, included three books on 
surgery which, translated into Latin, became the standard text of surgery for 
many centuries. Cordova was in this period the favorite resort of Europeans for 
surgical operations. Like every civilized city, it had its quota of quacks and 
moneymad physicians. One Harrani announced a secret specific against 
intestinal troubles, and sold it at fifty dinars ($237.50) a phial to moneyed 
fools.”4 


“We forbear,” says al-Maqgqari, “to mention the poets who flourished under 
Hisham II and al-Mansur, for they were as numerous as the sands of the 
ocean.”’? Among them was the princess Wallada (d. 1087); her home at Cordova 
was a veritable salon of the French Enlightenment; wits, scholars, and poets 
gathered round her; she made love to a score of them, and wrote about her 
amours with a freedom that would have shocked Mme. Récamier. Her friend 
Mugha outdid her in beauty of person and licentiousness of verse. Almost 
everyone in Andalusia was a poet in those days, and exchanged improvised 
rhymes at any provocation. The caliphs joined in the sport; and there was seldom 
a Moorish prince who did not have at his court a poet not only honored but paid. 
This royal patronge did some injury as well as good; the poetry that has reached 
us from this age is too often artificial, flowery, lame with laborious similes, and 
clogged with petty conceits. The theme was love, carnal or Platonic; in Spain, as 
in the East, the Moslem singers anticipated the methods, moods, and philosophy 
of the troubadours.”° 

From this dancing galaxy we take one star: Said ibn Judi, son of the prefect of 
Cordova; an excellent warrior, a constant lover in the plural sense, a master of all 
the qualities that in Moslem judgment made a perfect gentleman: liberality, 
courage, skillful horsemanship, good looks, eloquence, poetic talent, strength, 


and the arts of fencing, wielding the spear, and bending the bow.”” He was never 
sure which he loved the more—love or war. Sensitive to the slightest touch of a 
woman, he suffered a series of infatuations, each of which had every promise of 
perpetuity. Like a good troubadour, he loved most ardently where he had seen 
least; his warmest ode was to Jehane, of whom he had seen only a lily hand. He 
was a candid epicurean, and felt that the burden of proof was always on the 
moralist. “The sweetest morsel in life,” he said, “is when the wine cup goes 
around; when, after a quarrel, the lovers are reconciled, embrace, and are at 
peace. I traverse the circle of pleasures as a frenzied war horse that has taken the 
bit in its teeth. I leave no desire unsatisfied! Steadfast when the angel of death 
hovers over my head in the day of battle, a pair of bright eyes can sway me as 
they will.””® His fellow warriors sometimes resented his seduction of their wives; 
one officer caught him in situ, and killed him (897). 

A more heroic end came to a greater poet, al-Mutamid, Emir of Seville. Like 
other kinglets of disintegrating Spain, he had for several years paid tribute to 
Alfonso VI of Castile as a bribe to Christian peace. But a bribe always leaves a 
balance to be paid on demand. With the sinews of war provided by his prey, 
Alfonso pounced upon Toledo in 1085; and al-Mutamid perceived that Seville 
might be next. The city-states of Moslem Spain were now too weakened by class 
and internecine war to offer any adequate resistance. But across the 
Mediterranean there had arisen a new Moslem dynasty; it was called Almoravid 
from the marabout or patron saint of northwestern Africa; founded on religious 
fanaticism, it had turned almost every man into a soldier of Allah, and its armies 
had easily conquered all Morocco. At this juncture the Almoravid king Yusuf 
ibn Tashfin, a man of courage and cunning, received from the princes of Spain 
an invitation to rescue them from the Christian dragon of Castile. Yusuf 
transported his army across the Strait, received reinforcements from Malaga, 
Granada, and Seville, and met the forces of Alfonso at Zallaka, near Badajoz 
(1086). Alfonso sent a courtly message to Yusuf: “Tomorrow [Friday] is your 
holyday, and Sunday is ours; I propose, therefore, that we join battle on 
Saturday.” Yusuf agreed; Alfonso attacked on Friday; al-Mutamid and Yusuf 
fought well, the Moslems celebrated their holyday with victorious slaughter, and 
Alfonso barely escaped with 500 men. Yusuf astonished Spain by returning 
bootyless to Africa. 

Four years later he came back. Al-Mutamid had urged him to destroy the 
power of Alfonso, who was rearming for a fresh assault. Yusuf fought the 
Christians indecisively, and assumed sovereign power over Moslem Spain. The 
poor welcomed him, always preferring new masters to old; the intellectual 
classes opposed him as representing religious reaction; the theologians embraced 


him. He took Granada without a blow, and delighted the people by abolishing all 
taxes not prescribed in the Koran (1090). Al-Mutamid and other emirs joined in 
a league against him, and formed a holy alliance with Alfonso. Yusuf besieged 
Cordova; its populace delivered it to him. He surrounded Seville; al-Mutamid 
fought heroically, saw his son killed, broke down in grief, and surrendered. By 
1091 all Andalusia except Saragossa was in Yusuf’s hands, and Moslem Spain, 
ruled from Morocco, was again a province of Africa. 

Al-Mutamid was sent as a prisoner to Tangier. While there he received from a 
local poet, Husri, some verses praising him and asking for a gift. The ruined 
emir had now only thirty-five ducats ($87) in all the world; he sent them to Husri 
with apologies for the smallness of the gift. Al-Mutamid was transferred to 
Aghmat, near Morocco, and lived there for some time in chains, always in 
destitution, still writing poetry, till his death (1095). 

One of his poems might have served as his epitaph: 


Woo not the world too rashly, for behold, 
Beneath the painted silk and broidering, 
It is a faithless and inconstant thing. 

Listen to me, Mutamid, growing old. 


And we—that dreamed youth’s blade would never rust, 
Hoped wells from the mirage, roses from the sand— 
The riddle of the world shall understand 


And put on wisdom with the robe of dust.’? 


I By this term we shall mean the Moslem population—partly Arab, mostly Berber—of western North 
Africa and Spain. 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Grandeur and Decline of Islam 
1058-1258 


I. THE ISLAMIc EAST: 1058-1250 


WHEN Tughril Beg died (1063) he was succeeded as Seljuq sultan by his 


nephew Alp Arslan, then twenty-six years of age. A well-disposed Moslem 
historian describes him as 


tall, with mustaches so long that he used to tie up their ends when he wished to shoot; and never 
did his arrows miss the mark. He wore so lofty a turban that men were wont to say that from its 
top to the end of his mustaches was a distance of two yards. He was a strong and just ruler, 
generally magnanimous, swift to punish tyranny or extortion among his officials, and extremely 
charitable to the poor. He was also devoted to the study of history, listening with great pleasure 


and interest to chronicles of former kings, and to works that threw light on their characters, 
1 


institutions, and methods of administration. 

Despite these scholarly inclinations, Alp Arslan lived up to his name—“the 
lion-hearted hero”—by conquering Herat, Armenia, Georgia, and Syria. The 
Greek Emperor Romanus IV collected 100,000 varied and ill-disciplined troops 
to meet Arslan’s 15,000 experienced warriors. The Seljuq leader offered a 
reasonable peace; Romanus rejected it scornfully, gave battle at Manzikert in 
Armenia (1071), fought bravely amid his cowardly troops, was defeated and 
captured, and was led before the Sultan. “What would have been your behavior,” 
asked Arslan, “had fortune smiled upon your arms?” “I would have inflicted 
upon thy body many a stripe,” answered Romanus. Arslan treated him with all 
courtesy, released him on the promise of a royal ransom, and dismissed him with 
rich gifts.* A year later Arslan died by an assassin’s knife. 

His son Malik Shah (1072-92) was the greatest of the Seljuq sultans. While 
his general Suleiman completed the conquest of Asia Minor, he himself took 
Transoxiana as far as Bokhara and Kashgar. His able and devoted prime 
minister, Nizam al-Mulk, brought to this and Arslan’s reign much of the 
brilliance and prosperity that the Barmakids had given to Baghdad in the days of 
Harun al-Rashid. For thirty years Nizam organized and _ controlled 
administration, policy, and finance, encouraged industry and trade, improved 


roads, bridges, and inns, and made them safe for all wayfarers. He was a 
generous friend to artists, poets, scientists; raised splendid buildings in Baghdad; 
founded and endowed a famous college there; and directed and financed the 
erection of the Great Dome Chamber in the Friday Mosque at Isfahan. It was 
apparently at his suggestion that Malik Shah summoned Omar Khayyam and 
other astronomers to reform the Persian calendar. An old tale tells how Nizam, 
Omar, and Hasan ibn al-Sabbah, when schoolmates, vowed to share with one 
another any later good fortune; like so many good stories it is probably a legend, 
for Nizam was born in 1017, while both Omar and Hasan died in 1123-4; and 
there is no indication that either of these was a centenarian.° 

At the age of seventy-five Nizam wrote down his philosophy of government 
in one of the major works of Persian prose—the Siyasat-nama, or Book of the 
Art of Rule. He strongly recommended religious orthodoxy in people and king, 
considered no government secure without a religious base, and deduced from 
religion the divine right and authority of the sultan. At the same time he did not 
spare his divine monarch some human advice on the duties of a sovereign. A 
ruler must avoid excess in wine and levity; must detect and punish official 
corruption or tyranny; and must, twice a week, hold public audiences at which 
even the lowliest subject may present petitions or grievances. Nizam was 
humane but intolerant; he mourned that Christians, Jews, and Shi’ites were 
employed by the government, and he denounced the Ismailite sect with especial 
violence as threatening the unity of the state. In 1092 an Ismaili devotee 
approached him in the guise of a suppliant, and stabbed him to death. 

The assassin was a member of the strangest sect in history. About 1090 an 
Ismaili leader—the same Hasan ibn al-Sabbah whom legend allied with Omar 
and Nizam—seized the mountain fortress of Alamut (“Eagle’s Nest”) in northern 
Persia, and from that stronghold, 10,000 feet above the sea, waged a campaign 
of terror and murder against the opponents and persecutors of the Ismaili faith. 
Nizam’s book charged the group with being lineally descended from the 
communistic Mazdakites of Sasanian Persia. It was a secret fraternity, with 
diverse grades of initiation, and a Grand Master whom the Crusaders called the 
“Old Man of the Mountain.” The lowest degree of the order included the fidais, 
who were required to obey, without hesitation or scruple, any of their leader’s 
commands. According to Marco Polo, who passed by Alamut in 1271, the 
Master had arranged behind the fortress a garden peopled like the Mohammedan 
paradise with “ladies and damsels who dallied with the men to their hearts’ 
content.” The candidates for admission to the order were given hashish to drink; 
when stupefied by it, they were brought into the garden; and on recovering their 
senses they were told that they were in paradise. After four or five days of wine, 


women, and good food, they were again drugged with hashish, and were carried 
from the garden. Waking, they asked for the lost paradise, and were told that 
they would be readmitted to it, and forever, if they should obey the Master 
faithfully, or be slain in his service.* The youths who complied were called 
hashshasheen, drinkers of hashish—whence the word assassin. Hasan ruled 
Alamut for thirty-five years, and made it a center of assassination, education, 
and art. The organization long survived him; it seized other strongholds, fought 
the Crusaders, and (it is alleged) killed Conrad of Montferrat at the behest of 
Richard Coeur de Lion.’ In 1256 the Mongols under Hulagu captured Alamut 
and other Assassin centers; thereafter the members of the order were hunted and 
slain as nihilist enemies of society. Nevertheless it continued as a religious sect, 
and became in time peaceable and respectable; its zealous adherents in India, 
Persia, Syria, and Africa acknowledge the Agha Khan as their head, and yearly 
pay him a tenth of their revenues.° 

Malik Shah died a month after his vizier. His sons fought a war of succession, 
and in the ensuing chaos no united Moslem resistance was offered to the 
Crusades. Sultan Sinjar at Baghdad restored the Seljuq splendor for a reign 
(1117-57), and literature prospered under his patronage; but after his death the 
Seljuq realm disintegrated into independent principalities of petty dynasties and 
waiting kings. At Mosul one of Malik Shah’s Kurd slaves, Zangi, founded in 
1127 the Atabeg (“Father of the Prince”) dynasty, which fought the Crusaders 
zealously, and extended its rule over Mesopotamia. Zangi’s son Nur-ud-din 
Mahmud (1146-73) conquered Syria, made Damascus his capital, ruled with 
justice and diligence, and plucked Egypt from the dying Fatimids. 

The same decadence that had subjected the Abbasids to Buwayhid and Seljuq 
domination had, two centuries later, debased the caliphs of Cairo to the role of 
Shia priests in a state actually ruled by their soldier viziers. Immersed in a 
numerous harem, hedged in by eunuchs and slaves, emasculated by comfort and 
concubines, the Fatimids allowed their prime ministers to take the title of kings, 
and to dispense at will the offices and perquisites of government. In 1164 two 
candidates competed for this royal vizierate. One of them, Shawar, asked the 
help of Nur-ud-din, who sent him a small force under Shirkuh. Shirkuh slew 
Shawar, and made himself vizier. When Shirkuh died (1169) he was succeeded 
by his nephew al-Malik al-Nasir Salahed-din Yusuf ibn Ayyub—i.e., the King, 
the Defender, the Honor of the Faith, Joseph, son of Job—known to us as 
Saladin. 

He was born (1138) at Tekrit on the upper Tigris, of Kurd—non-Semitic— 
stock. His father Ayyub rose to be governor first of Baalbek under Zangi, then of 
Damascus under Nur-ud-din. Saladin, brought up in those cities and courts, 


learned well the arts of statesmanship and war. But with these he combined 
orthodox piety, a zealous study of theology, and an almost ascetic simplicity of 
life; the Moslems number him among their greatest saints. His chief garment 
was a Coarse woolen cloth, his only drink was water, and his sexual temperance 
(after some early indulgence) aroused all but the emulation of his 
contemporaries. Sent with Shirkuh to Egypt, he gave so good an account of 
himself as a soldier that he was put in command over Alexandria, which he 
successfully defended against the Franks (1167). Made vizier at thirty, he 
devoted himself to restoring orthodox Mohammedanism in Egypt. In 1171 he 
had the name of the Shia Fatimid caliph replaced in the public prayers by that of 
the Abbasid caliph—now merely the orthodox pontiff of Baghdad. Al-Adid, last 
of the Fatimids, was at the time ill in his palace, and did not notice this 
ecclesiastical revolution; Saladin kept him fully uninformed, so that the wastrel 
“might die in peace.” This the Caliph did presently, and as no successor was 
appointed, the Fatimid dynasty came to a quiet end. Saladin made himself 
governor instead of vizier, and acknowledged Nur-ud-din as his sovereign. 
When he entered the caliphal palace at Cairo he found there 12,000 occupants, 
all women except the male relatives of the Caliph; and such wealth in jewelry, 
furniture, ivory, porcelain, glass, and other objects of art as could hardly be 
rivaled by any other dignitary of that era. Saladin kept nothing of all this for 
himself, gave the palace to his captains, and continued to live, in the vizier’s 
chambers, a life of fortunate simplicity. 

On Nur-ud-din’s death (1173) the provincial governors refused to 
acknowledge his eleven-year-old son as king, and Syria verged again on chaos. 
Alleging fear that the Crusaders would take the country, Saladin left Egypt with 
a force of 700 horsemen, and in swift campaigns made himself master of Syria. 
Returning to Egypt, he took the title of king, and thereby inaugurated the 
Ayyubid dynasty (1175). Six years later he set out again, made Damascus his 
capital, and conquered Mesopotamia. There, as at Cairo, he continued to display 
the stern orthodoxy of his faith. He built several mosques, hospitals, 
monasteries, and madrasas or theological schools. He encouraged architecture, 
discountenanced secular science, and shared Plato’s disdain for poetry. All 
wrongs that came to his knowledge were speedily redressed; and taxes were 
lowered at the same time that public works were extended and the functions of 
government were carried on with efficiency and zeal. Islam gloried in the 
integrity and justice of his rule, and Christendom acknowledged in him an 
infidel gentleman. 

We shall not detail the medley of local dynasties that divided Eastern Islam 
after his death (1193). His sons lacked his ability, and the Ayyubid rule in Syria 


ended in three generations (1260). In Egypt it flourished till 1250, and reached 
its zenith under the enlightened Malik al-Kamil (1218-38), friend of Frederick 
II. In Asia Minor the Seljugs established (1077-1327) the sultanate of “Rum” 
(Rome), and for a time made Konya (St. Paul’s Iconium) the center of a lettered 
civilization. Asia Minor, which had been half Greek since Homer, was now de- 
Hellenized, and became as Turkish as Turkestan; there, today, Turkey holds its 
precarious seat in a once Hittite capital. An independent tribe of Turks ruled 
Khwarizm (1077-1231), and extended its power from the Urals to the Persian 
Gulf. It was in this condition of political atomism that Jenghiz Khan found 
Asiatic Islam. 

Yet even in these declining years Islam led the world in poetry, science, and 
philosophy, and rivaled the Hohenstaufens in government. The Seljuq sultans— 
Tughril Beg, Alp Arslan, Malik Shah, Sinjar—were among the ablest monarchs 
of the Middle Ages; Nizam al-Mulk ranks with the greatest statesmen; Nur-ud- 
din, Saladin, and al-Kamil were the equals of Richard I, Louis IX, and Frederick 
II. All these Moslem rulers, and even the minor kings, continued the Abbasid 
support of literature and art; at their courts we shall find poets like Omar, 
Nizami, Sa‘di, and Jalal ud-din Rumi; and though philosophy faded out under 
their cautious orthodoxy, architecture flourished more splendidly than before. 
The Seljugs and Saladin persecuted Moslem heresy; but they were so lenient to 
Christians and Jews that Byzantine historians told of Christian communities 
inviting Seljug rulers to come and oust oppressive Byzantine governors.’ Under 
the leadership of the Seljugs and Ayyubids Western Asia again prospered in 
body and mind. Damascus, Aleppo, Mosul, Baghdad, Isfahan, Rayy, Herat, 
Amida, Nishapur, and Merv were in this period among the best adorned and 
most cultured cities in the white man’s world. It was a brilliant decay. 


Il. THE ISLAMIC WEsT: 1086-1300 


In 1249 al-Salih, last Egyptian sultan of the Ayyubid line, passed away. His 
widow and former slave, Shajar-al-Durr, connived at the murder of her stepson, 
and proclaimed herself queen. To save their masculine honor, the Moslem 
leaders of Cairo chose another former slave, Aybak, as her associate. She 
married him, but continued to rule; and when he attempted a declaration of 
independence she had him murdered in his bath (1257). She herself was 
presently battered to death with wooden shoes by Aybak’s women slaves. 

Aybak had lived long enough to found the Mamluk dynasty. Mamluk meant 
“owned,” and was applied to white slaves, usually strong and fearless Turks or 


Mongols employed as palace guards by the Ayyubid sultans. As in Rome and 
Baghdad, so in Cairo the guards became the kings. For 267 years (1250-1517) 
the Mamluks ruled Egypt, and sometimes Syria (1271-1516); they incarnadined 
their capital with assassinations, and beautified it with art; their courage saved 
Syria and Egypt—even Europe—when they routed the Mongols at Ain-Jalut 
(1260). They received less wide acclaim for saving Palestine from the Franks, 
and driving the last Christian warrior from Asia. 

The greatest and least scrupulous of the Mamluk rulers was al-Malik Baibars 
(1260-77). Born a Turkish slave, his brave resourcefulness raised him to high 
command in the Egyptian army. It was he who defeated Louis IX at Mansura in 
1250; and ten years later he fought with fierce skill under the Sultan Qutuz at 
Ain-Jalut. He murdered Qutuz on the way back to Cairo, made himself sultan, 
and accepted with winning grace the triumph that the city had prepared for his 
victorious victim. He renewed repeatedly the war against the Crusaders, always 
with success; and for these holy campaigns Moslem tradition honors him next to 
Harun and Saladin. In peace, says a contemporary Christian chronicler, he was 
“sober, chaste, just to his people, even kind to his Christian subjects.”® He 
organized the government of Egypt so well that no incompetence among his 
successors availed to unseat the Mamluks till their overthrow by the Ottoman 
Turks in 1517. He gave Egypt a strong army and navy, cleared its harbors, roads, 
and canals, and built the mosque that bears his name. 

Another Turkish slave deposed Baibars’ son, and became Sultan al-Mansur 
Sayf-al-Din Qalaun (1279-90). History remembers him chiefly for the great 
hospital that he built at Cairo, and which he endowed with an annuity of a 
million dirhems ($500,000). His son Nasir (1293-1340) was thrice enthroned but 
only twice deposed; built aqueducts, public baths, schools, monasteries, and 
thirty mosques; dug with the forced labor of 100,000 men a canal connecting 
Alexandria with the Nile; and exemplified Mamluk ways by slaughtering 20,000 
animals for the marriage feast of his son. When Nasir traveled through the desert 
forty camels bore on their backs a garden of rich earth to provide him with fresh 
vegetables every day.? He depleted the treasury, and condemned his successors 
to a slow decline of the Mamluk power. 

These sultans do not impress us as favorably as the Seljuqs or Ayyubids. 
They undertook great public works, but most of these were accomplished by 
peasants and proletaires exploited to the limit of human tolerance, and for a 
government completely irresponsible to either the nation or an aristocracy; 
assassination was the only known form of recall. At the same time these brutal 
rulers had good taste and a large spirit in literature and art. The Mamluk period 
is the most brilliant in the history of medieval Egyptian architecture. Cairo was 


now (1250-1300) the richest city west of the Indus.'° Markets teeming with all 
the necessaries and many of the superfluities of life; the great slave mart where 
one could buy and sell men and maidens; little shops nestling in the walls, and 
crowded with goods of flexible price; alleys crawling with men and beasts, noisy 
with pedlars and carts, deliberately narrow for shade and crooked for defense; 
homes hidden behind stern facades, rooms dark and cool amid the glare and heat 
and bustle of the streets, and breathing from an inner court or garden close; 
interiors lushly furnished with hangings, carpets, embroideries, and works of art; 
men chewing hashish to produce a dreamy intoxication; women gossiping in the 
zenana, or furtively flirting in a window bay; music strummed from a thousand 
lutes, and weird concerts in the Citadel; public parks redolent with flowers and 
picnicking; canals and the great river dotted with cargo barges, passenger 
vessels, and pleasure boats: this was the Cairo of medieval Islam. One of its 
poets sang: 


Beside that garden flowed the placid Nile. 
Oft have I steered my dahabiya there; 

Oft have I landed to repose awhile, 

And bask and revel in the sunny smile 


Of her whose presence made the place so fair. 


Meanwhile in North Africa a succession of dynasties had their day. Zayrids 
(972-1148) and Hafsids (1228-1534) ruled Tunisia; Hammadids (1007-1152) 
governed Algeria; Almoravids (1056-1147) and Almohads (1130-1269) held 
sway in Morocco. In Spain the victorious Almoravids, once the frugal warriors 
of Africa, rapidly learned the luxurious ways of the Cordovan and Sevillian 
princes whom they had replaced. The discipline of war gave way to the 
blandishments of peace; courage yielded to money as the standard of excellence 
and the goal of desire; women won by their grace and charms a power rivaled 
only by theologians promising like joys in paradise. Officials became corrupt, 
and administration, which had been competent under Yusuf ibn Tashfin (1090- 
1106), was already debased under Ali his son (1106-43). As governmental 
negligence grew, brigandage spread; roads became unsafe; commerce 
languished, wealth declined. The kings of Catholic Spain seized their 
opportunity, and raided Cordova, Seville, and other cities of Moorish Spain. 
Again the Moslems turned to Africa for deliverance. 

There, in 1121, a religious revolution had raised a new sect to power and 
violence. Abdallah ibn Tumart denounced both the anthropomorphism of the 
orthodox and the rationalism of the philosophers; he demanded a return to 
simplicity of life and creed; and ended by proclaiming himself the Mahdi or 


Messiah promised in the Shia faith. The barbarous tribes of the Atlas range 
flocked to him, organized themselves under the name of Almohads or 
Unitarians, overthrew the Almoravid rulers in Morocco, and found it an easy 
matter to do the like in Spain. Under the Almohad emirs Abd al-Mumin (1145— 
63) and Abu Yaqub Yusuf (1163-84) order and prosperity returned to Andalusia 
and Morocco; literature and learning once more raised their heads; and 
philosophers were protected on the quiet understanding that they would make 
their works unintelligible. But Abu Yusuf Yaqub (1184-99) yielded to the 
theologians, forsook philosophy, and ordered all philosophical works to be 
burned. His son Muhammad al-Nasir (1199-1214) cared for neither philosophy 
nor religion; he neglected government, specialized in pleasure, and was 
overwhelmingly defeated by the united armies of Christian Spain at Las Navas 
de Tolosa in 1212. Almohad Spain broke into small and independent states, 
which were conquered by the Christians one by one—Cordova in 1236, Valencia 
in 1238, Seville in 1248. The harassed Moors retired to Granada, where the 
Sierra Nevada, or Snowy Ridge, provided some defense; and well-rivered fields 
flowered into vineyards, olive orchards, and orange groves. A succession of 
prudent rulers sustained Granada and its dependencies—Xeres, Jaen, Almeria, 
and Malaga—against repeated Christian assaults; commerce and _ industry 
revived, art flourished, the people gained renown for their gay dress and joyous 
fetes; and the little kingdom survived till 1492 as the last European foothold of a 
culture that had made Andalusia for many centuries an honor to mankind. 


II. GLIMPSES OF ISLAMIC ART: 1058—1250 


It was in this age of Berber domination that Moslem Spain raised the 
Alhambra at Granada and the Alcazar and Géiralda at Seville. The new 
architectural style is often called Morisco, as having entered from Morocco; but 
its elements came from Syria and Persia, and mark as well the Taj Mahal in 
India; so wide and rich was the realm of Moslem art. It was a feminine style, 
aiming no longer at impressive strength as in the mosques of Damascus, 
Cordova, and Cairo, but at a delicate beauty in which all skill seemed absorbed 
in decoration, and the sculptor engulfed the architect. 

The Almohads were enthusiastic builders. First they built for defense, and 
surrounded their major cities with mighty walls and towers, like the Torre del 
Oro, or Tower of Gold, that guarded the Guadalquivir at Seville. The Alcazar 
there was a union of fortress and palace, and showed a plain, blunt front to the 
world. Designed by the Toledan architect Jalubi for Abu Yaqub Yusuf (1181), it 


became after 1248 the favorite domicile of the Christian kings; it was modified, 
repaired, restored, or enlarged by Pedro I (1353), Charles V (1526) ... and 
Isabella (1833); it is now predominantly Christian in origin but predominantly 
Moorish—or Christian Moorish (“Mudejar”)—in workmanship and style. 

The same Abu Yaqub Yusuf who began the Alcazar built in 1171 the great 
mosque of Seville, of which nothing remains. In 1196 the architect Jabir raised 
the magnificent minaret of the mosque, known to us as the Giralda. The 
conquering Christians transformed the mosque into a church (1235); in 1401 this 
was torn down, and on its site—partly with its materials—was erected the vast 
cathedral of Seville. Of the Giralda the lowest 230 feet are of the original 
structure, the remaining 82 are a Christian supplement (1568) completely 
harmonious with the Moorish base. The upper two thirds are richly ornamented 
with arcaded balconies and lacelike trellises of stucco and stone. At the top is a 
powerful bronze figure of Faith (1568), which hardly symbolizes the ever- 
religious mood of Spain by turning with the winds; hence the Spanish name 
Giralda—that which turns (gira). Towers almost as beautiful were raised by the 
Moors at Marragesh (1069) and Rabat (1197). 

At Granada, in 1248, Muhammad ibn al-Ahmar (1232-73) ordered the 
erection of Spain’s most famous edifice, the Alhambra—i.e., “the red.” The 
chosen site was a mountain crag bounded by deep ravines, and looking down 
upon two rivers, the Darro and the Genil. The emir found there a fortress, the 
Alcazaba, dating from the ninth century; he added to it, built the great outer 
walls of the Alhambra and the earlier of its palaces, and left everywhere his 
modest motto: “There is no conqueror but Allah.” The immense structure has 
been repeatedly extended and repaired, by Christians as well as Moors. Charles 
V added his own palace in square Renaissance style, solemn, incongruous, and 
incomplete. Following the principles of military architecture as developed in 
Eastern Islam, the unknown architect designed the enclosure first as a fortress 
capable of holding 40,000 men.'? The more luxurious taste of the next two 
centuries gradually transformed this fortress into a congeries of halls and 
palaces, nearly all distinguished by unsurpassed delicacy of floral or geometrical 
decoration, carved or stamped in colored stucco, brick, or stone. In the Court of 
the Myrtles a pool reflects the foliage and the fretted portico. Behind it rises the 
battlemented Tower of Comares, where the besieged thought to find a last and 
impregnable redoubt. Within the tower is the ornate Hall of the Ambassadors; 
here the emirs of Granada sat enthroned, while foreign emissaries marveled at 
the art and wealth of the tiny kingdom; here Charles V, looking out from a 
balcony window upon the gardens, groves, and stream below, mused, “How 
illfated the man who lost all this!”'’ In the main courtyard, the Patio de los 


Leones, a dozen ungainly marble lions guard a majestic alabaster fountain; the 
slender columns and flowered capitals of the surrounding arcade, the stalactite 
archivolts, the Kufic lettering, the time-subdued tints of the filigree arabesques, 
make this the masterpiece of the Morisco style. Perhaps in their enthusiasm and 
their luxury the Moors here pressed their art beyond elegance to excess; where 
all is ornament the eye and soul grow weary even of beauty and skill. This 
delicacy of decoration leaves a sense of frailty, and sacrifices that impression of 
secure strength which architecture should convey. And yet nearly all this frosting 
has survived a dozen earthquakes; the ceiling of the Hall of the Ambassadors 
fell, but the rest remained. In sum this picturesque ensemble of gardens, palaces, 
fountains, and balconies suggests both the climax and the decay of Moorish art 
in Spain: a wealth gone to extravagance, a conquering energy relaxed into a flair 
for ease, a taste for beauty that has subsided from power and grandeur to 
elegance and grace. 

In the twelfth century Moorish art flowed back from Spain into North Africa, 
and Marragesh, Fez, Tlemcen, Tunis, Sfax, and Tripoli reached the apogee of 
their splendor with handsome palaces, dazzling mosques, and labyrinthine 
slums. In Egypt and the East a new virility was brought into Islamic art by the 
Seljuqs, the Ayyubids, and the Mamluks. Southeast of Cairo Saladin and his 
successors, using the forced labor of captured Crusaders, raised the immense 
Citadel, probably in imitation of the castles built by the Franks in Syria. At 
Aleppo the Ayyubids reared the Great Mosque and Citadel, and at Damascus the 
mausoleum of Saladin. Meanwhile an architectural revolution transformed the 
old courtyard style of mosque into the madrasa or collegiate mosque throughout 
Eastern Islam. As mosques increased in number, it was no longer necessary to 
design them with a large central court to hold a numerous congregation; and the 
rising demand for schools required new educational facilities. From the mosque 
proper—now almost always crowned with a dominating dome—four wings or 
transepts spread, each with its own minarets, a richly decorated portal, and a 
spacious lecture hall. Normally each of the four orthodox schools of theology 
and law had its own wing; as an honest sultan said, it was desirable to support all 
four schools, so that at least one would in any case be found to justify the actions 
of the government. This revolution in design was continued by the Mamluks in 
mosques and tombs firmly built in stone, guarded with massive doors of 
damascened bronze, lighted by windows of stained glass, and brilliant with 
mosaics, carvings in colored stucco, and such enduring tiles as only Islam knew 
how to make. 

Of Seljug architectural monuments not one in a hundred has survived. In 
Armenia the mosque of Ani; at Konya the magnificent portal of the mosque of 


Diwrigi, the immense mosque of Ala-ud-din, the cavernous porch and 
embroiderylike facade of the Sirtjeli madrasa; in Mesopotamia the Great Mosque 
of Mosul, and the mosque of Mustansir at Baghdad; in Persia the tower of 
Tughril Beg at Rayy, the tomb of Sinjar at Merv, the dazzling mihrab of the 
Alaviyan Mosque at Hamadan, the ribbed vault and unique squinches of the 
Friday Mosque at Qasvin, and there, too, the great arches and mihrab of the 
Haydaria Mosque: these are but a few of the structures that remain to prove the 
skill of Seljuq architects and the taste of Seljuq kings. But more beautiful than 
any of these—rivaled in Persia only by the later Tomb of Imam Riza at Mashhad 
—is the masterpiece of the Seljug age, the Masjid-i-Jami, or Friday Mosque, of 
Isfahan. Like Chartres or Notre Dame, it bears the labor and stamp or many 
centuries; begun in 1088, it was several times restored or enlarged, and reached 
its present form only in 1612. But the larger of the great brick domes carries the 
inscription of Nizam al-Mulk, and the date 1088. The porch and the sanctuary 
portals—one eighty feet high—are adorned with mosaic faience hardly rivaled in 
all the history of that art. The inner halls are roofed with ribbed vaults, complex 
squinches, and pointed arches springing from massive piers. The mihrab (1310) 
has a stucco relief of vine and lotus foliage, and Kufic lettering, unsurpassed in 
Islam. 

Such monuments laugh out of court the notion that the Turks were barbarians. 
Just as the Seljug rulers and viziers were among the most capable statesmen in 
history, so the Seljug architects were among the most competent and courageous 
builders of an Age of Faith distinguished by massive and audacious designs. The 
Persian flair for ornament was checked by the heroic mold of the Seljuq style; 
and the union of the two moods brought an architectural outburst in Asia Minor, 
Iraq, and Iran, strangely contemporary with the Gothic flowering in France. 
Instead of hiding the mosque in a corner of a court, as the Arabs had done, the 
Seljugs gave it a bold and brilliant facade, raised its height, and led it up to a 
circular or conical dome that brought all the edifice into unity. The pointed arch, 
the vault, and the dome were now perfectly combined. '* 

All the arts reached their Moslem zenith in this strange age of grandeur and 
decay. Pottery seemed to the Persians an indispensable amenity of life; and 
seldom has the ceramic art reached so heterogeneous an excellence.’ The 
techniques of luster decoration, of monochrome or polychrome painting over or 
under glaze, of enamel, tile, faience, and glass, now perfected their Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian, Sasanian, and Syrian heritage. Chinese influence entered, 
especially in the painting of figures, but it did not dominate the Persian style. 
Porcelain was imported from China; but the scarcity of kaolin in the Near and 
Middle East discouraged the Moslem manufacture of this translucent ware. 


Nevertheless, during the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries Persian 
pottery remained unrivaled—superior in variety of forms, elegance of 
proportions, brilliance of decoration, grace and delicacy of line.'® 

In general the minor arts in Islam hardly deserved so slighting a name. 
Aleppo and Damascus in this period produced frail marvels of glass with enamel 
designs, and Cairo made for mosques and palaces enameled glass lamps which 
are among the prizes of art collectors today.' The Fatimid treasury dispersed by 
Saladin contained thousands of crystal or sardonyx vases whose artistry seems 
beyond our skill today. The old Assyrian art of metalwork reached now an 
unprecedented height in Syria and Egypt, whence it passed to Venice in the 
fifteenth century.'® Copper, bronze, brass, silver, gold were cast or beaten into 
utensils, weapons, arms, lamps, ewers, basins, bowls, trays, mirrors, 
astronomical instruments, flower vases, chandeliers, pen boxes, inkstands, 
braziers, perfume burners, animal figures, Koran cases, andirons, keys, scissors 
... delicately engraved, and in many instances inlaid with precious metals or 
stones. Brass table tops were incised with superabundant designs, and 
magnificent metal grilles were made for sanctuaries, doors, or tombs. A silver 
salver engraved with ibexes, geese, and the name of Alp Arslan, and dated 1066, 
now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, has been judged “the outstanding silver 
piece of the Islamic period” of Persian art, “and the most important single object 
surviving from Seljug times.”'® 

Sculpture remained a dependent art, confined to reliefs and carvings of stone 
or stucco, to ornamental scripts and arabesques; a reckless ruler might have a 
statue made of himself or his wife or a singing girl, but such figures were secret 
sins, rarely exposed to public gaze. Wood carving, however, flourished. Doors, 
pulpits, mihrabs, lecterns, screens, ceilings, tables, lattice windows, cabinets, 
boxes, combs were cut in lacelike designs, or were laboriously rounded by cross- 
legged tummers revolving their lathes with a bow. A still more incredible patience 
produced silks, satins, brocades, embroideries, gold-woven velvets, hangings, 
tents, and rugs of such delicate weave or fascinating design as set the world 
wonderingly envious. Marco Polo, visiting Asia Minor about 1270, noted there 
“the most beautiful rugs in the world.””° John Singer Sargent thought a certain 
Persian rug “worth all the pictures ever painted”;*' yet expert opinion judges 
extant Persian carpets to be imperfect examples of an art in which Persia has for 
centuries led the world. Only tattered fragments remain of Iranian rugs from the 
Seljugq age, but we may surmise their excellence from their representation in the 
miniatures of the Mongol period. 

Painting in Islam was a major art in miniatures, and an ever less minor art in 
murals and portraiture. The Fatimid Caliph Amir (1101-30) engaged artists to 


paint in his rooms at Cairo the portraits of contemporary poets;** apparently the 
old prohibition of “graven images” was weakening. Seljuq painting reached its 
height in Transoxiana, where Sunnite prejudices against representation was 
diluted by distance; and Turkish manuscripts picture their heroes abundantly. No 
certainly Seljuq miniature has reached us, but the heyday of the art in the 
ensuing Mongol period of Eastern Islam leaves little doubt of its flourishing in 
Seljug times. Subtle minds and hands made ever lovelier Korans for Seljugq, 
Ayyubid, or Mamluk mosques, monasteries, dignitaries, and schools, and 
engraved upon the leather or lacquer bindings designs as delicate as a spider’s 
web. Rich men spent small fortunes in engaging artists to make the most 
beautiful books ever known. A corps of papermakers, calligraphers, painters, and 
bookbinders in some cases worked for seventeen years on one volume. Paper 
had to be of the best; brushes were put together, we are told, from the white neck 
hairs of kittens not more than two years old; blue ink was sometimes made from 
powdered lapis lazuli, and could be worth its weight in gold; and liquid gold was 
not thought too precious for some lines or letters of design or text. 
“Imagination,” said a Persian poet, “cannot grasp the joy that reason draws from 
a fine-drawn line.”*° 


IV. THE AGE OF OMAR KHAYYAM: 1038-1122 


The artists of this age were apparently equaled in number by the poets and 
savants. Cairo, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Baalbek, Aleppo, Damascus, Mosul, 
Emesa, Tus, Nishapur, and many other cities boasted colleges; Baghdad alone 
had thirty in 1064. A year later Nizam al-Mulk added another, the Nizamiya; in 
1234 the Caliph Mustansir founded still another, which in size, architecture, and 
equipment surpassed all the rest; one traveler called it the most beautiful 
building in the city. It contained four distinct law schools, in which qualified 
students received free tuition, food, and medical care, and a monthly gold dinar 
for other expenses; it contained a hospital, a bathhouse, and a library freely open 
to students and staff. Women probably attended college in some cases, for we 
hear of a shaikha—a lady professor—whose lectures, like Aspasia’s or 
Hypatia’s, drew large audiences (c. 1178).** Libraries were now richer and more 
numerous than ever in Islam; Moslem Spain alone had seventy public libraries. 
Grammarians, lexicographers, encyclopedists, and historians continued to 
flourish. Collective biography was a Moslem hobby and forte: Ibn al-Qifti (d. 
1248) wrote the lives of 414 philosophers and scientists; Ibn Abi Usaybia (1203-— 
70) performed a like service for 400 physicians; Muhammad Awfi (1228) 


achieved an encyclopedia of 300 Persian poets without mentioning Omar 
Khayyam; and Muhammad ibn Khallikan (1211-82) surpassed all other 
singlehanded works of this kind in his Obituaries of Men of Note, containing 
brief anecdotal lives of 865 distinguished Mohammedans. It is remarkably 
accurate for a book covering so wide a field; Ibn Khallikan nevertheless 
apologized for its imperfections, saying, in its final words, that “God has 
allowed no book to be faultless except the Koran.” Muhammad al-Shahrastani, 
in a Book of Religions and Sects (1128), analyzed the leading faiths and 
philosophies of the world, and summarized their history; no contemporary 
Christian could have written so learned and impartial a work. 

Moslem fiction never rose above the episodic picaresque proliferation of tales 
unified only by the persistence of a single character. After the Koran, the 
Thousand Nights and a Night, and the fables of Bidpai, the most popular book in 
Islam was the Maqamat (Discourses) of Abu Muhammad al-Hariri (1054—1122) 
of Basra. Here, in rhymed Arabic prose, are the adventures of the charming 
scoundrel Abu Zaid, who wins forgiveness for his pranks, crimes, and 
blasphemies by his genial humor, resourceful cleverness, and tempting 
philosophy: 


Obey not the fool who forbids thee to pull beauty’s rose when in full bloom thou’rt free to 
possess it; pursue thine end still, though it seem past thy skill; let them say what they will; take 


thy pleasure and bless itt? 


Nearly every literate Moslem now wrote poetry, and nearly every ruler 
encouraged it. If we may take the word of Ibn Khaldun, hundreds of poets could 
be found at the Almoravid and Almohad courts in Africa and Spain.*° At a 
gathering of rival poets in Seville, el-Aama et-Toteli (i.e., the Blind Poet of 
Tudela) won the prize with lines that sum up half the poetry of the world: 


When she laughs, pearls appear; when she removes her veil, the moon is seen; The universe is 
too narrow to contain her; yet she is enclosed in my heart.?” 


The other poets, we are told, tore up their verses unread. In Cairo Zuheyr sang of 
love long after his hair was white. In Eastern Islam the breakup of the Empire 
into small kingdoms increased the number and rivalry of patrons, and helped 
literature, as in nineteenth-century Germany. Persia was the richest of the 
nations in her poets. Anwari of Khurasan (fl. 1185) rhymed for a time at the 
court of Sinjar, whom he praised only next to himself. 


I have a soul ardent as fire, a tongue fluent as water, 
A mind sharpened by intelligence, and verse devoid of flaw. 
Alas! there is no patron worthy of my eulogies! 


Alas! there is no sweetheart worthy of my odes!7® 


Quite as confident was his contemporary Khagani (1106-85), whose arrogance 
provoked his tutor to a genealogical barb: 


My dear Khagani, skillful though you be 
In verse, one little hint I give you free: 
Mock not with satire any older poet; 


Perhaps he’s your sire, though you don’t know it” 


Europe knows Persian poetry chiefly through Omar Khayyam; Persia classes 
him among her scientists, and considers his quatrains the casual amusement of 
“one of the greatest mathematicians of medieval times.”*° Abu’l-Fath Umar 
Khayyami ibn Ibrahim was born at Nishapur in 1038. His cognomen meant 
tentmaker, but proves nothing about his trade or that of his father Abraham; 
occupational names, in Omar’s time, had lost their literal application, as among 
the Smiths, Taylors, Bakers, and Porters of our land. History knows little of his 
life, but records several of his works. His Algebra, translated into French in 
1857, made significant advances both on al-Khwarizmi and on the Greeks; its 
partial solution of cubic equations has been judged “perhaps the very highest 
peak of medieval mathematics.”*' Another of his works on algebra (a manuscript 
in the Leiden Library) studied critically the postulates and definitions of Euclid. 
In 1074 the Sultan Malik Shah commissioned him and others to reform the 
Persian calendar. The outcome was a calendar that required a day’s correction 
every 3770 years—slightly more accurate than ours, which requires a day’s 
correction every 3330 years;** we may leave the choice to the next civilization. 
Mohammedan religion proved stronger than Moslem science, and Omar’s 
calendar failed to win acceptance over Mohammed’s. The astronomer’s repute is 
reflected in an anecdote told by Nizami-i-Arudi, who had known him at 
Nishapur: 


In the winter of A.H. 508 [A.D. 1114-5] the King sent a messenger to Merv bidding its 
governor tell Umar al-Khayyami to select a favorable time for him to go hunting.... Umar looked 
into the matter for two days, made a careful choice of the desirable time, and himself went to 
superintend the mounting of the King. When the King had gone a short distance the sky became 
overcast, a wind rose, and snow and mist supervened. All present fell to laughing, and the King 
wished to turn back. But Umar said, “Have no anxiety, for this very hour the clouds will clear 


away, and during these five days there will be no drop of moisture.” So the King rode on, and the 


clouds opened, and during those five days there was no wet, and no cloud was seen.?° 


The rubaiyah or quatrain (from rubai, composed of four) is in its Persian 
form a poem of four lines rhyming aaba. It is an epigram in the Greek sense, as 
the expression of a completed thought in terse poetic form. Its origin is 
unknown, but it long antedated Omar. In Persian literature it is never part of a 
longer poem, but forms an independent whole, hence Persian collectors of 
rubaiyat arrange them not by their thought sequence but in the alphabetical order 
of the final letter of the rhyming syllables.** Thousands of Persian quatrains 
exist, mostly of uncertain authorship; over 1200 of them have been attributed to 
Omar, but often questionably. The oldest Persian manuscript of the Rubaiyat of 
Omar (in the Bodleian Library at Oxford) goes back only to 1460, and contains 
158 stanzas, alphabetically arranged.” Several of these have been traced to 
Omar’s predecessors—some to Abu Said, one to Avicenna;*’ it is hardly 
possible, save in a few cases, to assert positively that Omar wrote any particular 
one of the quatrains ascribed to him.*® 

The German Orientalist Von Hammer, in 1818, was the first European to call 
attention to Omar’s rubaiyat. In 1859 Edward FitzGerald translated seventy-five 
of them into English verse of a unique and pithy excellence. The first edition, 
though its price was a penny, found few purchasers; persistent and enlarged 
reissues, however, succeeded in transforming the Persian mathematician into one 
of the most widely read poets in the world. Of the 110 quatrains translated by 
FitzGerald forty-nine—in the judgment of those familiar with the original—are 
faithful paraphrases of single quatrains in the Persian text; forty-four are 
composites, each taking something from two or more quatrains; two “reflect the 
whole spirit of the original poem”; six are from quatrains sometimes included in 
Omar’s text, but probably not his; two were influenced by FitzGerald’s reading 
of Hafiz; three have no source in any extant text of Omar, were apparently 
fathered by FitzGerald, and were suppressed by him in his second edition.* Of 
stanza lxxxi— 


O Thou, who man of baser earth didst make, 
And e’en with Paradise devise the snake, 
For all the sin wherewith the face of man 
Is blackened, man’s forgiveness give—and take!— 


no corresponding passage can be found in Omar.*° For the rest a comparison of 
FitzGerald’s version with a literal translation of the Persian text indicates that 
FitzGerald always reflects the spirit of Omar, and is as true to the original as 
may reasonably be expected of so poetic a paraphrase. The Darwinian mood of 
FitzGerald’s time moved him to ignore Omar’s kindly humor, and to deepen the 
antitheological strain. But Persian authors only a century later than Omar 


describe him in terms quite consistent with FitzGerald’s interpretation. Mirsad 
al-Ibad (1223) called him “an unhappy philosopher, atheist, and materialist”; al- 
Qifti’s History of the Philosophers (1240) ranked him as “without an equal in 
astronomy and philosophy,” but termed him an advanced freethinker, 
constrained by prudence to bridle his tongue; al-Sharazuri, in the thirteenth 
century, represented him as an ill-tempered follower of Avicenna, and listed two 
works by Omar on philosophy, now lost. Some Sufis sought a mystic allegory in 
Omar’s quatrains, but the Sufi Najmud-din-Razi denounced him as the arch 
freethinker of his time.*! 

Influenced perhaps by science, perhaps by the poems of al-Ma’arri, Omar 
rejected theology with patient scorn, and boasted of stealing prayer rugs from the 
mosque.” He accepted the fatalism of the Moslem creed, and, shorn of hope for 
an afterlife, fell into a pessimism that sought consolation in study and wine. 


philosophy: 


’Tis I who have swept with my mustaches the wineshop, 

To what is good and ill of both worlds said good-bye. 

Should both worlds fall like a polo ball into the street, 

You shall seek me out. Asleeping like a drunkard I shall be.... 
From all that is, save wine, to refrain is well. ... 

To be inebriate, squalid, and vagrant is well. 


One draught of wine is well from Moon to Fish*7— 


that is, from one end of the sky to the other. But when we note how many 
Persian poets chant similar eulogies to unconsciousness, we wonder is not this 
Bacchic piety a pose and literary form, like Horace’s ambigendrous loves? 

Probably such incidental quatrains give a false impression of Omar’s life; 
they doubtless played a minor role in his eighty-five years. We should picture 
him not as a drunkard sprawling in the street, but as an old savant quietly content 
with cubic equations, a few constellations and astronomic charts, and an 
occasional cup with fellow scholars “star-scattered on the grass.” He seems to 
have loved flowers with the passion of a people bound to a parched terrain; and 
if we trust Nizami-i-Arudi, he was granted his wish to lie where flowers 
bloomed. 


In the year A.H. 506 [A.D. 1112-3] Umar Khayyami and Muzaffar-i-Isfizari had alighted in 
the city of Balkh... in the house of Emir Abu Sa’d, and I had joined that assembly. In this 
friendly gathering I heard that Proof of the Truth (Omar) say, “My grave will be in a spot where 
trees will shed their blossoms on me twice a year.” This seemed to me impossible, though I knew 
that one such as he would not speak idle words. 


When I arrived at Nishapur in the year 530 [1135], it being then some thirteen years since that 
great man had veiled his countenance in the dust... I went to visit his grave.... His tomb lay at 
the foot of a garden wall, over which pear trees and peach trees thrust their heads; and on his 
grave had fallen so many flower petals that his dust was hidden beneath them. Then I 


remembered his words at Balkh, and I fell to weeping, because on the face of the earth, in all the 


regions of the habitable globe, I nowhere saw one like unto him.“4 


V. THE AGE OF sa’pr: 1150-1291 


Five years after Omar’s death a poet far more honored in Persia was born at 
Gandzha, now Kirovabad, near Tiflis. As if in foil to Omar, Ilyas Abu 
Muhammad, later known as Nizami, lived a life of genuine piety, rigorously 
abstained from wine, and devoted himself to parentage and poetry. His Romance 
of Layla and Majnun (1188) is the most popular of all love stories in Persian 
verse. Qays Majnun (i.e., the Mad) becomes enamored of Layla, whose father 
compels her to marry another man; Majnun, delirious with disappointment, 
retires from civilization to the wilderness; only when Lay la’s name is mentioned 
does he return to brief sanity. Widowed, she joins him, but dies soon afterward; 
and Romeo Qays kills himself on her grave. Translation cannot render the 
melodious intensity of the original. 

Even the mystics sang of love, but we have their solemn assurance that the 
passion they portrayed was but a symbol for the love of God. Muhammad ibn 
Ibrahim, known to literature as Farid al-Din Attar (“Pearl of Faith, Druggist”), 
was born near Nishapur (1119), and received his final name from vending 
perfumes. Feeling a call to religion, he left his shop and entered a Sufi 
monastery. His forty books, all in Arabic, include 200,000 lines of poetry. His 
most famous work was the Mantiq al-Tayr, or Discourse of the Birds. Thirty 
birds (i.e., Sufis) plan a united search for the king of all birds, Simurgh (Truth). 
They pass through six valleys: Search, Love, Knowledge, Detachment (from all 
personal desire), Unification (where they perceive that all things are one), and 
Bewilderment (from losing all sense of individual existence). Three of the birds 
reach the seventh valley, Annihilation (of the self), and knock at the door of the 
hidden king. The royal chamberlain shows each of them a record of its deeds; 
they are overcome with shame, and collapse into the dust. But from this dust 
they rise again as forms of light; and now they realize that they and Simurgh 
(which means thirty birds) are one. They lose themselves henceforth in Simurgh, 
as shadows vanish in the sun. In other works Attar put his pantheism more 
directly: reason cannot know God, for it cannot understand itself; but love and 
ecstasy can reach to God, for He is the essential reality and power in all things, 


the sole source of every act and motion, the spirit and life of the world. No soul 
is happy until it loses itself as a part in this spirit as the whole; longing for such 
union is the only true religion; self-effacement in that union is the only true 
immortality.” The orthodox denounced all this as heresy; a crowd attacked 
Attar’s house and burmed it to the ground. However, he was relatively 
indestructible; tradition claims for him a life of 110 years. Before he died, we are 
told, he laid his hands in blessing upon the child who would hail him as master, 
and eclipse his fame. 

Jalal-ud-Din Rumi (1201—73) was a native of Balkh, but lived most of his life 
at Konya. A mysterious Sufi, Shams-i-Tabrizi, came there to preach, and Jalal 
was so moved by him that he founded the famous order of Mawlawi, or Dancing 
Dervishes, which still makes Konya its capital. In a comparatively short life Jalal 
wrote several hundred poems. The shorter ones, collected as his Divan or Book 
of Odes, are marked by such depth of feeling, sincerity, and richness, yet 
naturalness, of imagery as place them at the top of all religious poetry composed 
since the Psalms, Jalal’s main work, the Mathnawi-i-Ma’nawi (Spiritual 
Couplets), is a diffuse exposition of Sufism, a religious epic outweighing in bulk 
all the legacy of “Homer.” It has passages of great beauty, but a thing of beauty, 
laden with words, is not a joy forever. The theme again is universal unity. 


One knocked at the Beloved’s door, and a Voice asked from within, “Who is there?”—and he 
answered, “It is I.” Then the Voice said, “This house will not hold Me and Thee,” and the door 
stayed shut. Then went the Lover into the desert, and in solitude fasted and prayed. After a year 
he returned, and knocked again at the door. And again the Voice asked, “Who is there?” And the 


Lover said, “It is Thyself!” And the door was opened to him.*° 

I looked about me to find him. He was not on the Cross. I went to the idol temple, to the 
ancient pagoda; no trace of Him was visible there.... I bent the reins of search to the Kaaba; He 
was not in that resort of old and young. I questioned Ibn Sina [Avicenna] of His state; He was not 
in Ibn Sina’s range. I gazed into my own heart. There I saw Him. He was nowhere else. 


Every form you see has its archetype in the placeless world; 

If the form perishes, no matter, since its original is everlasting. 
Every fair shape you have seen, every deep saying you have heard— 
Be not cast down that it perished, for that is not so.... 

While the fountains flow, the rivers run from it. 

Put grief out of your head, and keep quaffing this river-water; 

Do not think of the water failing, for this water is without end. 

From the moment you came into the world of being 

A ladder was placed before you that you might escape. 

First you were mineral; later you turned to plant; 

Then you became animal; how should this be a secret to you? 
Afterwards you were made man, with knowledge, reason, faith.... 
When you have traveled on from now, you will doubtless become an angel.... 
Pass again from angelhood; enter that ocean, 


Lhat your drop may become a sea.... 
Leave aside this “Son”; say ever “One,” with all your soul.48 


And lastly Sa’di. His real name, of course, was much longer—Musharrit ud- 
Din ibn Muslih ud-Din Abdallah. His father held a post at the court of the 
Atabeg Sad ibn Zangi at Shiraz; when the father died the Atabeg adopted the 
boy, and Sa’di, following Moslem custom, added his patron’s name to his own. 
Scholars debate the dates of his earthly stay—1184—-1283,” 1184-1291, 1193- 
1291;°' in any case he almost spanned a century. “In my youth,” he tells us, “I 
was overmuch religious ... scrupulously pious and abstinent.”°* After graduating 
from the Nizamiya College at Baghdad (1226) he began those extraordinary 
Wanderjahre which took him for thirty years through all the Near and Middle 
East, India, Ethiopia, Egypt, and North Africa. He knew every hardship, and all 
degrees of poverty; he complained that he had no shoes, until he met a man 
without feet, “whereupon I thanked Providence for its bounty to myself.”°’ In 
India he exposed the mechanism of a miracle-working idol, and killed the hidden 
Brahmin who was the god of the machine; in his later rollicking verse he 
recommended a like summary procedure with all quacks: 


You too, should you chance to discover such trick, 
Make away with the trickster; don’t spare him; be quick! 
For if you should suffer the scoundrel to live, 

Be sure that to you he no quarter will give. 

So I finished the rogue, notwithstanding his Avails, 


With stones, for dead men, as you know, tell no tales.°* 


He fought against the Crusaders, was captured by the “Infidels,” and was 
ransomed. Gratefully he married the daughter of his ransomer. She turned out to 
be an intolerable vixen. “The ringlets of the lovely,” he wrote, “are a chain on 
the feet of reason.” He divorced her, encountered more ringlets, assumed more 
chains. He outlived this second wife, retired at fifty to a garden hermitage in 
Shiraz, and stayed there the last fifty years of his life. 

Having lived, he began to write; all his major works, we are told, were 
composed after this retirement. The Pandnama is a Book of Wisdom; the Divan 
is a collection of short poems, mostly in Persian, some in Arabic, some pious, 
some obscene. The Bustan, or Orchard, expounds in didactic verse Sa’di’s 
general philosophy, relieved by passages of tender sensuality: 


Never had I known moments more delicious. That night I clasped my lady to my breast and 
gazed into her eyes swimming with sleep. ... I said to her: “Beloved, my slender cypress tree, 
now is not the time to sleep. Sing, my nightingale! Let thy mouth open as unfolds the rosebud. 
Sleep no more, turmoil of my heart! Let thy lips offer me the philter of thy love.” And my lady 


looked upon me and murmured low: “Turmoil of thy heart? Yet dost thou wake me?” ... Thy 
lady has repeated all this time that she has never belonged to another. ... And thou dost smile, for 
thou knowest that she lies. But what matter? Are her lips less warm beneath thy lips? Are her 
shoulders less soft beneath thy caress? ... They say the breeze of May is sweet, as the perfume of 


the rose, the song of the nightingale, the green plain, and the blue sky. O thou who knowest not, 
156 


all these are sweet only when one’s lady is there 
The Gulistan, or Rose Garden (1258), is a medley of instructive anecdotes 
interspersed with delectable poetry. 


An unjust king asked a holy man, “What is more excellent than prayer?” The holy man said: 


“For you to remain asleep till midday, that for this one interval you may not afflict mankind.”°” 
Ten dervishes can sleep on one rug, but two kings cannot be accommodated in a whole 
kingdom.*® If you court riches, ask not for contentment.°? The religious man who can be vexed 
by an injury is as yet a shallow brook.°° Never has anyone acknowledged his own ignorance, 
except that person who, while another is talking and has not yet finished, begins to speak.°! Had 
you but one perfection and seventy faults, your lover would discern only that one perfection.°* 
Hurry not ... learn deliberation. The Arab horse makes a few stretches at full speed, and breaks 


down; the camel, at its deliberate pace, travels night and day, and gets to the end of its j ourney.°° 
Acquire knowledge, for no reliance can be placed on riches or possessions.... Were a 


professional man to lose his fortune, he need not feel regret, for his knowledge is of itself a mine 
of wealth.©4 The severity of the schoolmaster is more useful than the indulgence of the father.°° 
Were intellect to be annihilated from the face of the earth, nobody could be brought to say, “I am 


ignorant.”!/©° Levity in a nut is a sign of its being empty.°” 


Sa’di was a philosopher, but he forfeited the name by writing intelligibly. His 
was a healthier philosophy than Omar’s; it understood the consolations of faith, 
and knew how to heal the sting of knowledge with the simple blessings of a 
kindly life; Sa’di experienced all the tragedies of the human comedy, and yet 
insisted on a hundred years. But he was a poet as well as a philosopher: sensitive 
to the form and texture of every beauty from a woman’s “cypress limbs” to a star 
that for a moment possesses by itself all the evening sky; and capable of 
expressing wisdom or platitude with brevity, delicacy, and grace. He was never 
at a loss for an illuminating comparison or an arresting phrase. “To give 
education to the worthless is like throwing walnuts upon a dome”; “a friend 
and I were associating like two kernels in one almond shell”; “if the orb of the 
sun had been in the wallet” of this stingy merchant, “nobody would have seen 
daylight in the world till Judgment Day.”” In the end, despite his wisdom, Sa’di 
remained the poet, surrendering his wisdom with a whole heart to the rich 
slavery of love. 


Fortune suffers me not to clasp my sweetheart to my breast, 


Nor lets me forget my exile long in a kiss on her sweet lips pressed. 

The noose wherewith she is wont to snare her victims far and wide 

I will snatch away, that so one day I may lure her to my side. 

Yet I shall not dare caress her hair with a hand that is overbold, 

For snared therein, like birds in a gin, are the hearts of lovers untold. 

A slave am I to that gracious form, which, as I picture it, 

Is clothed in grace with a measuring rod, as tailors a garment fit. 

O cypress tree, with silver limbs, this color and scent of thine 

Have shamed the scent of the myrtle plant and the bloom of the eglantine. 
Judge with thine eyes, and set thy foot in the fair and free, 

And tread the jasmine under thy foot, and the flowers of the Judas tree.... 
O wonder not if in time of spring thou dost rouse such jealousy 

That the cloud doth weep while the flowrets smile, and all on account of thee! 
If o’er the dead thy feet should tread, those feet so fair and fleet, 

No wonder it were if thou shouldst hear a voice from his winding sheet. 
Distraction is banned from this our land in the time of our lord the King, 
Save that I am distracted with love of thee, and men with the songs I sing.” 


VI. MOSLEM SCIENCE: 1057-1258 


Moslem scholars divided the medieval peoples into two classes—those that 
cultivated science, and those that did not. In the first class they named the 
Hindus, Persians, Babylonians, Jews, Greeks, Egyptians, and Arabs. These, in 
their view, were the elite of the world; the others, of whom the Chinese and the 
Turks were the best, resembled animals rather than men.”” The judgment sinned 
chiefly against the Chinese. 

The Moslems continued, in this period, their unchallenged ascendancy in 
science. In mathematics the most signal advances were made in Morocco and 
Azerbaijan; we see here again the range of Islamic civilization. In 1229 Hasan 
al-Marraqushi (i.e., of Marragesh) published tables of sines for each degree, and 
tables of versed sines, arc sines, and arc cotangents. A generation later Nasir ud- 
Din al-Tusi (i.e., of Tus) issued the first treatise in which trigonometry was 
considered as an independent science rather than an appendage to astronomy; 
this Kitab shakl al-qatta remained without a rival in its field until the De 
Triangulis of Regiomontanus two centuries later. Perhaps Chinese trigonometry, 


which appears in the second half of the thirteenth century, was of Arabic 
origin.” 

The outstanding work of physical science in this age was the Kitab mizan al- 
hikmah, or Book of the Balance of Wisdom, written about 1122 by a Greek slave 
from Asia Minor, Abu’! Fath al-Khuzini. It gave a history of physics, formulated 
the laws of the lever, compiled tables of specific gravity for many liquids and 
solids, and proposed a theory of gravitation as a universal force drawing all 
things towards the center of the earth.“ Water wheels, known to the Greeks and 
Romans, were improved by the Moslems; the Crusaders saw such wheels raising 
water from the Orontes, and introduced them into Germany.” Alchemists 
flourished; they knew, said al-Latif, “300 ways of making dupes.”’° One 
alchemist drew from Nur-ud-din a substantial loan for alchemical research, and 
disappeared; a wit, apparently unreproved, published a list of fools in which 
Nurud-din’s name led all the rest; and offered, if the alchemist would return, to 
substitute his name for that of the Sultan.” 

In 1081 Ibrahim al-Sahdi of Valencia constructed the oldest known celestial 
globe, a brass sphere 209 millimeters (81.5 inches) in diameter; upon its surface, 
in forty-seven constellations, were engraved 1015 stars in their respective 
magnitudes.’* The Giralda of Seville (1190) was an observatory as well as a 
minaret; there Jabir ibn Aflah made the observations for his [slah al-majisti, or 
Correction of the Almagest (1240). The same reaction against Ptolemaic 
astronomy marked the works of Abu Ishaq al-Bitruji (Alpetragius) of Cordova, 
who paved the way for Copernicus by destructively criticizing the theory of 
epicycles and eccentrics through which Ptolemy had sought to explain the paths 
and motions of the stars. 

The age produced two geographers of universal medieval renown. Abu 
Abdallah Muhammad al-Idrisi was born at Ceuta (1100), studied at Cordova, 
and wrote in Palermo, at the behest of King Roger II of Sicily, his Kitab al- 
Rujari (Roger’s Book). It divided the earth into seven climatic zones, and each 
zone into ten parts; each of the seventy parts was illustrated by a detailed map; 
these maps were the crowning achievement of medieval cartography, 
unprecedented in fullness, accuracy, and scope. Al-Idrisi, like most Moslem 
scientists, took for granted the sphericity of the earth. Rivaling him for the honor 
of being the greatest medieval geographer was Abu Abdallah Yaqut (1179- 
1229). Born a Greek in Asia Minor, he was captured in war and enslaved; but 
the Baghdad merchant who bought him gave him a good education, and then 
freed him. He traveled much, first as a merchant, then as a geographer fascinated 
by places and their diverse populations, dress, and ways. He rejoiced to find ten 
libraries at Merv, one containing 12,000 volumes; the discriminating curators 


allowed him to take as many as 200 volumes at a time to his room; those who 
have loved books as the lifeblood of great men will sense the dusty joy he felt in 
these treasuries of the mind. He moved on to Khiva and Balkh; there the 
Mongols almost caught him in their murderous advance; he fled, naked but 
clutching his manuscripts, across Persia to Mosul. While buttering the bread of 
poverty as a copyist, he completed his Mu’jam al-Buldan (1228)—a vast 
geographical encyclopedia which summed up nearly all medieval knowledge of 
the globe. Yaqut included almost everything—astronomy, physics, archaeology, 
ethnography, history, giving the co-ordinates of the cities and the lives and 
works of their famous men. Seldom has any man so loved the earth. 

Botany, almost forgotten since Theophrastus, revived with the Moslems of 
this age. Al-Idrisi wrote a herbal, but stressed the botanical rather than merely 
the medicinal interest of 360 plants. Abu’! Abbas of Seville (1216) earned the 
surname of al-Nabati, the Botanist, by his studies of plant life from the Atlantic 
to the Red Sea. Abu Muhammad ibn Baitar of Malaga (1190-1248) gathered all 
Islamic botany into a vast work of extraordinary erudition, which remained the 
standard botanical authority till the sixteenth century, and marked him as the 
greatest botanist and pharmacist of the Middle Ages.” Ibn al-Awan of Seville 
(1190) won a like pre-eminence in agronomy; his Kitab al-Falaha (Book of the 
Peasant) analyzed soils and manures, described the cultivation of 585 plants and 
fifty fruit trees, explained methods of grafting, and discussed the symptoms and 
cures of plant diseases. This was the most complete treatment of agricultural 
science in the whole medieval period.®° 


In this as in the preceding age the Moslems produced the leading physicians 
of Asia, Africa, and Europe. They excelled especially in ophthalmology, perhaps 
because eye diseases were so prevalent in the Near East; there, as elsewhere, 
medicine was paid most to cure, least to prevent. Operations for cataract were 
numerous. Khalifah ibn-abi’l-Mahasin of Aleppo (1256) was so confident of his 
skill that he operated for cataract on a one-eyed man.*' Ibn Baitar’s Kitab al- 
Jami made medicinal-botanical history; it listed 1400 plants, foods, and drugs, 
300 of them new; analyzed their chemical constitution and healing power; and 
added acute observations on their use in therapy. But the greatest name in this 
acme of Moslem medicine is Abu Marwan ibn Zuhr (1091-1162) of Seville, 
known to the European medical world as Avenzoar. He was the third in six 
generations of famous physicians, all of one family line, and each at the top of 
his profession. His Kitab al-Tasir, or Book of Simplification on Therapeutics and 
Diet, was written at the request of his friend Averroés, who (himself the greatest 
philosopher of the age) considered him the greatest physician since Galen. Ibn 


Zuhr’s forte was clinical description; he left classical analyses of mediastinal 
tumors, pericarditis, intestinal tuberculosis, and pharyngeal paralysis.® 
Translations of the Tasir into Hebrew and Latin deeply influenced European 
medicine. 

Islam led the world also in the equipment and competence of its hospitals. 
One founded by Nur-ud-din at Damascus in 1160 gave free treatment and drugs 
during three centuries; for 267 years, we are told, its fires were never 
extinguished. Ibn Jubayr, coming to Baghdad in 1184, marveled at the great 
Bimaristan Adadi, a hospital rising like some royal palace along the banks of the 
Tigris; here food and drugs were given to the patients without charge.” In Cairo, 
in 1285, Sultan Qalaun began the Maristan al-Mansur, the greatest hospital of 
the Middle Ages. Within a spacious quadrangular enclosure four buildings rose 
around a courtyard adorned with arcades and cooled with fountains and brooks. 
There were separate wards for diverse diseases and for convalescents; 
laboratories, a dispensary, out-patient clinics, diet kitchens, baths, a library, a 
chapel, a lecture hall, and particularly pleasant accommodations for the insane. 
Treatment was given gratis to men and women, rich and poor, slave and free; 
and a sum of money was disbursed to each convalescent on his departure, so that 
he need not at once return to work. The sleepless were provided with soft music, 
professional storytellers, and perhaps books of history.®° Asylums for the care of 
the insane existed in all the major cities of Islam. 


VII. AL-GHAZALT AND THE RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


Amid these advances of science the old orthodoxy fought to keep the loyalty 
of the educated classes. The conflict between religion and science led many to 
skepticism, some to open atheism. Al-Ghazali divided Moslem thinkers into 
three groups—theists, deists or naturalists, and materialists—and denounced all 
three groups alike as infidels. The theists accepted God and immortality, but 
denied creation and the resurrection of the body, and called heaven and hell 
spiritual conditions only; the deists acknowledged a deity but rejected 
immortality, and viewed the world as a self-operating machine; the materialists 
completely rejected the idea of God. A semi-organized movement, the Dahriyya, 
professed a frank agnosticism; several of these doubting Thomases lost their 
heads to the executioner. “You torment yourself for nothing,” said Isbahan ibn 
Qara to a pious faster during Ramadan; “man is like a seed of grain that sprouts 
and grows up and is then mowed down to perish forever.... Eat and drink!”®° 


It was in reaction against such skepticism that Mohammedanism produced its 
greatest theologian, the Augustine and the Kant of Islam. Abu Hamid al-Ghazali 
was born at Tus in 1058, lost his father early, and was reared by a Sufi friend. He 
studied law, theology, and philosophy; at thirty-three he was appointed to the 
chair of law at the Nizamiya College in Baghdad; soon all Islam acclaimed his 
eloquence, erudition, and dialectical skill. After four years of this glory he was 
laid low by a mysterious disease. Appetite and digestion failed, paralysis of the 
tongue occasionally distorted his speech, and his mind began to break down. A 
wise physician diagnosed his case as mental in origin. In truth, as al-Ghazali 
later confessed in his remarkable autobiography, he had lost belief in the 
capacity of reason to sanction the Mohammedan faith; and the hypocrisy of his 
orthodox teaching had become unbearable. In 1094 he left Baghdad, ostensibly 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca; actually he went into seclusion, seeking silence, 
contemplation, and peace. Unable to find in science the support he sought for his 
crumbling faith, he turned from the outer to the internal world; there, he thought, 
he found a direct and immaterial reality, which offered a firm basis for belief in a 
spiritual universe. He subjected sensation—on which materialism seemed to rest 
—to critical scrutiny; accused the senses of making the stars appear small when, 
to be so visible from afar, they must be vastly larger than the earth; and 
concluded from a hundred such examples that sensation by itself could be no 
certain test of truth. Reason was higher, and corrected one sense with another; 
but in the end it too rested on sensation. Perhaps there was in man a form of 
knowledge, a guide to truth, surer than reason? Al-Ghazali felt that he had found 
this in the introspective meditation of the mystic: the Sufi came closer than the 
philosopher to the hidden core of reality; the highest knowledge lay in gazing 
upon the miracle of mind until God appeared within the self, and the self itself 
disappeared in the vision of an all-absorbing One.*” 

In this mood al-Ghazali wrote his most influential bobok—Tahafut al-Filasifa 
(The Destruction of Philosophy). All the arts of reason were turned against 
reason. By a “transcendental dialectic” as subtle as Kant’s, the Moslem mystic 
argued that reason leads to universal doubt, intellectual bankruptcy, moral 
deterioration, and social collapse. Seven centuries before Hume, al-Ghazali 
reduced reason to the principle of causality, and causality to mere sequence: all 
that we perceive is that B regularly follows A, not that A causes B. Philosophy, 
logic, science, cannot prove the existence of God or the immortality of the soul; 
only direct intuition can assure us of these beliefs, without which no moral order, 
and therefore no civilization, can survive.” 

In the end al-Ghazali returned through mysticism to all orthodox views. The 
old fears and hopes of his youth flowed back upon him, and he professed to feel 


the eyes and threats of a stern deity close over his head. He proclaimed anew the 
horrors of the Mohammedan hell, and urged their preaching as necessary to 
popular morality.®° He accepted again the Koran and the Hadith. In his Ihya 
Ulum al-Din (Revival of the Science of Religion) he expounded and defended his 
renovated orthodoxy with all the eloquence and fervor of his prime; never in 
Islam had the skeptics and the philosophers encountered so vigorous a foe. 
When he died (1111), the tide of unbelief had been effectually turned. All 
orthodoxy took comfort from him; even Christian theologians were glad to find, 
in his translated works, such a defense of religion, and such an exposition of 
piety, as no one had written since Augustine. After him, and despite Averroés, 
philosophy hid itself in the remote corners of the Moslem world; the pursuit of 
science waned; and the mind of Islam more and more buried itself in the Hadith 
and the Koran. 


The conversion of al-Ghazali to mysticism was a great victory for Sufism. 
Orthodoxy now accepted Sufism, which for a time engulfed theology. The 
mullahs—learned exponents of Moslem doctrine and law—still dominated the 
official religious and legal world; but the field of religious thought was yielded 
to Sufi monks and saints. Strangely contemporary with the rise of the 
Franciscans in Christendom, a new monasticism took form in twelfth-century 
Islam. Sufi devotees now abandoned family life, lived in religious fraternities 
under a sheik or master, and called themselves dervish or faqir—a Persian and 
an Arabic word for poor man or mendicant. Some by prayer and meditation, 
some by ascetic self-denial, others in the exhaustion that followed wild dancing, 
sought to transcend the self and rise to a wonder-working unity with God. 

Their doctrine received formulation in the 150 books of Muhyi al-Din ibn al- 
Arabi (1165—1240)—a Spanish Moslem domiciled in Damascus. The world was 
never created, said al-Arabi, for it is the external aspect of that which in inward 
view is God. History is the development of God to self-consciousness, which He 
achieves at last in man. Hell is temporary; in the end all will be saved. Love is 
mistaken when it loves a physical and transitory form; it is God Who appears in 
the beloved, and the true lover will find and love the author of all beauty in any 
beautiful form. Perhaps recalling some Christians of Jerome’s time, al-Arabi 
taught that “he who loves and remains chaste unto death dies a martyr,” and 
achieves the highest reach of devotion. Many married dervishes professed to live 
in such chastity with their wives.”° 

Through the gifts of the people some Moslem religious orders became 
wealthy, and consented to enjoy life. “Formerly,” complained a Syrian sheik 
about 1250, “the Sufis were a fraternity dispersed in the flesh but united in the 


spirit, now they are a body well clothed carnally, and ragged in divine 
mystery.”’' The populace smiled tolerantly at these sacred worldlings, but 
lavished worship upon sincere devotees, ascribed to them miraculous deeds and 
powers, honored them as saints, celebrated their birthdays, prayed for their 
intercession with Allah, and made pilgrimages to their tombs. Mohammedanism, 
like Christianity, was a developing and adjustable religion, which would have 
startled a reborn Mohammed or Christ. 

As orthodoxy triumphed, toleration waned. From Harun al-Rashid on, the so- 
called “Ordinance of Omar,” formerly ignored, was increasingly observed. 
Theoretically, though not always in practice, non-Moslems were now required to 
wear distinguishing yellow stripes on their clothing; they were forbidden to ride 
on horseback, but might use an ass or a mule; they were not to build new 
churches or synagogues, but might repair old ones; no cross was to be displayed 
outside a church, no church bell should ring; non-Moslem children were not to 
be admitted to Moslem schools, but could have schools of their own: this is still 
the letter of the law—not always enforced—in Islam.” Nevertheless there were 
45,000 Christians in tenth-century Baghdad;*? Christian funeral processions 
passed unharmed through the streets;** and Moslem protests continued against 
the employment of Christians and Jews in high office. Even in the heat and 
challenge of the Crusades Saladin could be generous to the Christians in his 
realm. 


VIII. AVERROES 


For a time philosophy survived in Moslem Spain by judiciously sprinkling 
professions of orthodoxy among the timid tentatives of critique; and thought 
found a precarious freedom in the courts of rulers who enjoyed in private the 
speculations that they accounted harmful to the populace. So the Almoravid 
governor of Saragossa chose as his minister and friend Abu Bekr ibn Bajja, who 
had been born there about 1106. Avempace, as Europe would call him, had 
reached even in youth an extraordinary proficiency in science, medicine, 
philosophy, music, and poetry. Ibn Khaldun tells how the governor so admired 
some verses of the young scholar that he vowed the poet should always walk on 
gold when entering his presence; whereupon ibn Bajja, lest this vow should 
abate his welcome, put a gold coin in each of his shoes. When Saragossa fell to 
the Christians the poet-scientist-minister fled to Fez, where he found himself 
destitute among Moslems who accused him of atheism. He died at the age of 
thirty, allegedly by poison. His lost treatise on music was accounted the 


masterpiece on that subtle subject in the literature of Western Islam. His most 
famous work, A Guide to the Solitary, renewed a basic theme of Arabic 
philosophy. The human intellect, said Ibn Bajja, is composed of two parts: the 
“material intellect,” which is bound up with the body and dies with it; and the 
“Active Intellect,” or impersonal cosmic mind, which enters into all men, and is 
alone immortal. Thought is man’s highest function; by thought, rather than by 
mystic ecstasy, man can attain to knowledge of, and union with, the Active 
Intellect, or God. But thinking is a perilous enterprise, except in silence. The 
wise man will live in quiet seclusion, shunning doctors, lawyers, and the people; 
or perhaps a few philosophers will form a community where they may pursue 
knowledge in tolerant companionship, far from the maddened crowd.” 

Abu Bekr (Europe’s Abubacer) ibn Tufail (11072-1185) continued the ideas 
of Ibn Bajja, and almost realized his ideals. He too was scientist, poet, physician, 
and philosopher. He became the doctor and vizier of the Caliph Abu Yaqub 
Yusuf at Marragesh, the Almohad capital in Morocco; he managed to spend 
most of his waking hours in the royal library, and found time to write, among 
more technical works, the most remarkable philosophical romance in medieval 
literature. It took its title from Ibn Sina, and (through Ockley’s English 
translation in 1708) may have suggested Robinson Crusoe to Defoe. 

Hayy ibn Yaqzan (“Alive, Son of Vigilant”), who gives his name to the tale, 
was Cast in infancy upon an uninhabited island. Nursed by a she-goat, he grew in 
intelligence and skill, made his shoes and clothes from animal skins, studied the 
stars, dissected animals alive or dead, and “arrived at the highest degree of 
knowledge, in this kind, which the most learned naturalists ever attained.”°° He 
passed from science to philosophy and theology, demonstrated to himself the 
existence of an all-powerful Creator, practiced asceticism, forswore meat, and 
achieved an ecstatic union with the Active Intellect.°’ Hayy was now forty-nine, 
and ripe for an audience. Fortunately a mystic named Asal now had himself 
deposited on the island, seeking solitude. He met Hayy, who for the first time 
discovered the existence of mankind; Asal taught him language, and rejoiced to 
find that Hayy had arrived unaided at a knowledge of God. He confessed to 
Hayy the coarseness of the popular religion in the land from which he, Asal, had 
come, and mourned that a modicum of morality had been achieved only by 
promises of heaven and threats of hell. Hayy resolved to go and convert this 
benighted people to a higher and more philosophical religion. Arrived, he 
preached his pantheism in the market place. The populace ignored him, or did 
not understand him. Hayy concluded that Mohammed was right: that the people 
can be disciplined to social order only by a religion of myth, miracle, ceremony, 
and supernatural punishments and rewards. He apologized for his intrusion, 


returned to his island, and lived there with Asal in daily companionship with 
placid animals and the Active Intellect; and “thus they continued serving God 
until they died.” 

It was with a rare absence of jealousy that Ibn Tufail, about 1153, introduced 
to the favor of Abu Yakub Yusuf a young lawyer and physician, known to Islam 
as Abu al-Walid Muhammad ibn Rushd (1126—98), and to medieval Europe as 
Averroés—the most influential figure in Islamic philosophy. His grandfather and 
his father had in turn been chief justice of Cordova, and had lavished on him all 
the education that the old capital could provide. One of his pupils has transmitted 
what purports to be Averroés’ own account of his first interview with the Emir. 


When I was presented to the Prince of Believers I found him alone with Ibn Tufail, who ... 
sounded my praises to him with compliments that I did not deserve.... The Emir opened the 
conversation by asking, “What opinion did the philosophers hold about the heavens? Are they 
eternal, or did they have a beginning?” I was overcome with terror and confusion, and sought 
some pretext for not answering ... but the Emir, perceiving my trouble, turned to Ibn Tufail, and 
began to discourse with him on the question, recalling the opinions of Plato and Aristotle and 
other philosophers, and the objections that had been made to them by Moslem theologians; all 
with such fullness of memory as I should not have expected even of professional philosophers. 


The Emir put me at my ease, and tested my knowledge. When I had retired he sent me a sum of 
98 


money, a riding horse, and a costly robe of honor. 
In 1169 Averroés was appointed chief justice of Seville; in 1172, of Cordova. 
Ten years later Abu Yaqub called him to Marragesh to serve as court physician; 
and he continued in this capacity when (1184) Yaqub was succeeded by Yaqub 
al-Mansur. In 1194 he was banished to Lucena, near Cordova, to satisfy public 
resentment of his heresies. He was forgiven and recalled in 1198, but died in that 
year. His tomb may still be seen at Marragesh. 

His work in medicine has been almost forgotten in his fame as a philosopher; 
he was, however, “one of the greatest physicians of his time,” the first to explain 
the function of the retina, and to recognize that an attack of smallpox confers 
subsequent immunity.’ His encyclopedia of medicine (Kitab al-Kulliyat fi-l- 
tibb), translated into Latin, was widely used as a text in Christian universities. 
Meanwhile the Emir Abu Yaqub had expressed the wish that someone would 
write a clear exposition of Aristotle; and Ibn Tufail recommended the task to 
Averroés. The suggestion was welcomed, for Averroés had already concluded 
that all philosophy was contained in the Stagirite, who merely needed 
interpretation to be made contemporary with any age." He resolved to prepare 
for each major work of Aristotle first a summary, then a brief commentary, then 
a detailed commentary for advanced students—a mode of progressively complex 
exposition habitual in Moslem universities. Unfortunately he knew no Greek, 


and had to rely on Arabic translations of Syriac translations of Aristotle; 
nevertheless his patience, perspicuity, and keen analyses won him throughout 
Europe the name of the Commentator, and placed him at once near the head of 
Moslem philosophy, second only to the great Avicenna himself. 

To these writings he added several works of his own on logic, physics, 
psychology, metaphysics, theology, law, astronomy, and grammar, and a reply to 
al-Ghazali’s Destruction of Philosophy under the title of Destruction of the 
Destruction (Tahafut al-Tahafut). He argued, as Francis Bacon would, that 
though a little philosophy might incline a man to atheism, unhindered study 
would lead to a better understanding between religion and philosophy. For 
though the philosopher cannot accept in their literal sense the dogmas of “the 
Koran, the Bible, and other revealed books,”'°’ he perceives their necessity in 
developing a wholesome piety and morality among the people, who are so 
harassed with economic importunities that they find no time for more than 
incidental, superficial, and dangerous thinking on first and last things. Hence the 
mature philosopher will neither utter nor encourage any word against the 
established faith.'”' In return the philosopher should be left free to seek the truth; 
but he should confine his discussions within the circle and comprehension of the 
educated, and make no propaganda among the populace.’ Symbolically 
interpreted, the doctrines of religion can be harmonized with the findings of 
science and philosophy;' such interpretation of sacred texts through symbol and 
allegory has been practiced, even by divines, for centuries. Averroés does not 
explicitly teach, he merely implies, the doctrine imputed to him by Christian 
critics—that a proposition may be true in philosophy (among the educated) and 
false (harmful) in religion (and morals).'°* Hence the opinions of Averroés must 
be sought not in the minor treatises which he composed for a general audience, 
but in his more recondite commentaries on Aristotle. 

He defines philosophy as “an inquiry into the meaning of existence,” with a 
view to the improvement of man.'” The world is eternal; the movements of the 
heavens never began, and will never end; creation is a myth. 


The partisans of creation argue that the agent [God] produces a [new] being without needing 
for its production any pre-existing material.... It is such imagining that has led the theologians of 
the three religions existing in our day to say that something can issue from nothing. 1°° ... Motion 


is eternal and continuous; all motion has its cause in a preceding motion. Without motion there is 
no time. We cannot conceive of motion having either a beginning or an end.!07 


Nonetheless God is the creator of the world in the sense that it exists at any 
moment only through His sustaining power, and undergoes, so to speak, a 


continuous creation through the divine energy.'” God is the order, force, and 
mind of the universe. 

From this supreme order and intelligence there emanates an order and 
intelligence in the planets and the stars. From the intelligence in the lowest of the 
celestial circles (that of the moon) comes the Active or Effective Intellect, which 
enters into the body and mind of individual men. The human mind is composed 
of two elements. One is the passive or material intellect—a capacity and 
possibility of thought, forming a part of the body, and dying with it (the nervous 
system?). The other is the Active Intellect—a divine influx which activates the 
passive intellect into actual thought. This Active Intellect has no individuality; it 
is the same in all men; and it alone is immortal.'°? Averroés compares the 
operation of the Active Intellect upon the individual or passive intellect with the 
influence of the sun, whose light makes many objects luminous, but remains 
everywhere and permanently one.'!° And as fire reaches out to a combustible 
body, so the individual intellect aspires to be united with the Active Intellect. In 
this union the human mind becomes like unto God, for it holds all the universe 
potentially in the grasp of its thought; indeed the world and its contents have no 
existence for us, and no meaning, except through the mind that apprehends 
them.''' Only the perception of truth through reason can lead the mind to that 
union with God which the Sufis think to reach by ascetic discipline or 
intoxicating dance. Averroés has no use for mysticism. His notion of paradise is 
the quiet and kindly wisdom of the sage.'” 

This was Aristotle’s conclusion too; and of course the theory of the active and 
passive intellect (nous poietikos and nous pathetikos) goes back to Aristotle’s De 
Anima (iii, 5) as interpreted by Alexander of Aphrodisias and Themistius of 
Alexandria, transformed into the emanation theory of the Neoplatonists, and 
transmitted in philosophic dynasty through al-Farabi, Avicenna, and Ibn Bajja. 
Here at the end, as in its beginning, Arabic philosophy was Aristotle 
Neoplatonized. But whereas in most Moslem and Christian philosophers 
Aristotle’s doctrines were retailored to meet the needs of theology, in Averroés 
Mohammedan dogmas were reduced to a minimum to reconcile them with 
Aristotle. Hence Averroés had more influence in Christendom than in Islam. His 
Moslem contemporaries persecuted him, Moslem posterity forgot him, and 
allowed most of his works to be lost in their Arabic form. Jews preserved many 
of them in Hebrew translation, and Maimonides followed in Averroés’ steps in 
seeking to reconcile religion and philosophy. In Christendom the Commentaries, 
translated into Latin from the Hebrew, fed the heresies of Siger de Brabant, and 
the rationalism of the School of Padua, and threatened the foundations of 
Christian belief. St. Thomas Aquinas wrote his Summae to stem this Averroistic 


tide; but he followed Averroés in the method of his Commentaries, in divers 
interpretations of Aristotle, in choosing matter as the “principle of 
individuation,” in the symbolical explanation of anthropomorphic Scriptural 
texts, in admitting the possible eternity of the world, in rejecting mysticism as a 
sufficient basis for theology, and in recognizing that some dogmas of religion 
are beyond reason, and can be accepted by faith alone.''’ Roger Bacon ranked 
Averroés next to Aristotle and Avicenna, and added, with characteristic 
exaggeration, “The philosophy of Averroés today [c. 1270] obtains the 
unanimous suffrage of wise men.”''4 


In 1150 the Caliph Mustanjid, at Baghdad, ordered burned all the 
philosophical works of Avicenna and the Brethren of Sincerity. In 1194 the Emir 
Abu Yusuf Yaqub al-Mansur, then at Seville, ordered the burning of all works 
by Averroés except a few on natural science; he forbade his subjects to study 
philosophy, and urged them to throw into a fire all books of philosophy 
wherever found. These instructions were eagerly carried out by the people, who 
resented attacks upon a faith that for most of them was the dearest solace of their 
harassed lives. About this time Ibn Habib was put to death for studying 
philosophy.''? After 1200 Islam shunned speculative thought. As political power 
declined in the Moslem world, it sought more and more the aid of the 
theologians and lawyers of orthodoxy. That aid was given, but in return for the 
suppression of independent thought. Even so, the aid did not suffice to save the 
state. In Spain the Christians advanced from city to city, until only Granada 
remained Moslem. In the East the Crusaders captured Jerusalem; and in 1258 the 
Mongols took and destroyed Baghdad. 


IX. THE COMING OF THE MONGOLS: 1219-58 


Once again history illustrated the truism that civilized comfort attracts 
barbarian conquest. The Seljugs had brought new strength to Eastern Islam; but 
they too had succumbed to ease, and had allowed the empire of Malik Shah to 
break down into autonomous kingdoms culturally brilliant and militarily weak. 
Religious fanaticism and racial antipathies divided the people into bitter sects, 
and frustrated any united defense against the Crusades. 

Meanwhile, on the plains and deserts of northwestern Asia, the Mongols 
thrived on hardships and primitive fertility. They lived in tents or the open air, 
followed their herds to fresh pastures, clothed themselves in oxhides, and studied 
with relish the arts of war. These new Huns, like their kin of eight centuries 


back, were experts with dagger and sword, and arrows aimed from their flying 
steeds. If we may believe the Christian missionary Giovanni de Piano Carpini, 
“they eat anything edible, even lice”;'!® and they had as little repugnance to 
feeding on rats, cats, dogs, and human blood as our most cultured 
contemporaries to eating eels and snails. Jenghiz Khan (1167—1227)—.e., the 
Great King—disciplined them with severe laws into an irresistible force, and led 
them to the conquest of Central Asia from the Volga to the Chinese Wall. 
During the absence of Jenghiz Khan from his capital at Karokorum, a Mongol 
chieftain rebelled against him, and formed a league with Ala al-Din Muhammad, 
the Shah of the independent state of Khwarizm. Jenghiz suppressed the 
rebellion, and sent the Shah an offer of peace. The offer was accepted; but 
shortly thereafter two Mongol merchants in Transoxiana were executed as spies 
by Muhammad’s governor of Otrar. Jenghiz demanded the extradition of the 
governor; Muhammad refused, beheaded the chief of the Mongol embassy, and 
sent its other members back without their beards. Jenghiz declared war, and the 
Mongol invasion of Islam began (1219). 

An army under the Khan’s son Juji defeated Muhammad’s 400,000 troops at 
Jand; the Shah fled to Samarkand, leaving 160,000 of his men dead on the field. 
Another army, under Jenghiz’ son Jagatai, captured and sacked Otrar. A third 
army, under Jenghiz himself, burned Bokhara to the ground, raped thousands of 
women, and massacred 30,000 men. Samarkand and Balkh surrendered at his 
coming, but suffered pillage and wholesale slaughter; a full century later [bn 
Batuta described these cities as still largely in ruins. Jenghiz’ son Tule led 
70,000 men through Khurasan, ravaging every town on their march. The 
Mongols placed captives in their van, and gave them a choice between fighting 
their fellow men in front, or being cut down from behind. Merv was captured by 
treachery, and was bummed to the ground; its libraries, the glory of Islam, were 
consumed in the conflagration; its inhabitants were allowed to march out 
through the gates with their treasures, only to be massacred and robbed in detail; 
this slaughter (the Moslem historians aver) occupied thirteen days, and took 
1,300,000 lives.'!” Nishapur resisted long and bravely, but succumbed (1221); 
every man, woman, and child there was killed, except 400 artisan-artists who 
were sent to Mongolia; and the heads of the slain were piled up in a ghastly 
pyramid. The lovely city of Rayy, with its 3000 mosques and its famous pottery 
kilns, was laid in ruins, and (a Moslem historian tells us) its entire population 
was put to death.''® Muhammad’s son Jalal ud-Din collected a new army of 
Turks, gave Jenghiz battle on the Indus, was defeated, and fled to Delhi. Herat, 
having rebelled against its Mongol governor, was punished with the slaughter of 
60,000 inhabitants. This ferocity was part of the military science of the Mongols; 


it sought to strike a paralyzing terror into the hearts of later opponents, and to 
leave no possibility of revolt among the defeated. The policy succeeded. 

Jenghiz now returned to Mongolia, enjoyed his 500 wives and concubines, 
and died in bed. His son and successor Ogotai sent a horde of 300,000 men to 
capture Jalal ud-Din, who had formed another army at Diarbekr; Jalal was 
defeated and killed, and the unhindered Mongols ravaged Azerbaijan, northern 
Mesopotamia, Georgia, and Armenia (1234). Hearing that a rebellion, led by the 
Assassins, had broken out in Iran, Hulagu, a grandson of Jenghiz, led a Mongol 
army through Samarkand and Balkh, destroyed the Assassin stronghold at 
Alamut, and turned toward Baghdad. 

Al-Mustasim Billah, last of the Abbasid caliphs of the East, was a learned 
scholar, a meticulous calligrapher, a man of exemplary gentleness, devoted to 
religion, books, and charity: this was an enemy to Hulagu’s taste. The Mongol 
accused the Caliph of sheltering rebels, and of withholding promised aid against 
the Assassins; as penalty he demanded the submission of the Caliph to the Great 
Khan, and the complete demilitarization of Baghdad. Al-Mustasim returned a 
boastful refusal. After a month of siege, al-Mustasim sent Hulagu presents and 
an offer of surrender. Lured by a promise of clemency, he and his two sons gave 
themselves up to the Mongol. On February 13, 1258, Hulagu and his troops 
entered Baghdad, and began forty days of pillage and massacre; 800,000 of the 
inhabitants, we are told, were killed. Thousands of scholars, scientists, and poets 
fell in the indiscriminate slaughter; libraries and treasures accumulated through 
centuries were in a week plundered or destroyed; hundreds of thousands of 
volumes were consumed. Finally the Caliph and his family, after being forced to 
reveal the hiding place of their secret wealth, were put to death.''? So ended the 
Abbasid caliphate in Asia. 

Hulagu now returned to Mongolia. His army remained behind, and under 
other generals it advanced to the conquest of Syria. At Ain Jalut it met an 
Egyptian army under the Mamluk leaders Qutuz and Baibars, and was destroyed 
(1260). Everywhere in Islam and Europe men of all faiths rejoiced; the spell of 
fear was broken. In 1303 a decisive battle near Damascus ended the Mongol 
threat, and saved Syria for the Mamluks, perhaps Europe for Christianity. 

Never in history had a civilization suffered so suddenly so devastating a blow. 
The barbarian conquest of Rome had been spread over two centuries; between 
each blow and the next some recovery was possible; and the German conquerors 
respected, some tried to preserve, the dying Empire which they helped to 
destroy. But the Mongols came and went within forty years; they came not to 
conquer and stay, but to kill, pillage, and carry their spoils to Mongolia. When 
their bloody tide ebbed it left behind it a fatally disrupted economy, canals 


broken or choked, schools and libraries in ashes, governments too divided, poor, 
and weak to govern, and a population cut in half and shattered in soul. Epicurean 
indulgence, physical and mental exhaustion, military incompetence and 
cowardice, religious sectarianism and obscurantism, political corruption and 
anarchy, all culminating in piecemeal collapse before external attack—this, and 
no change of climate, turned Western Asia from world leadership to destitution, 
from a hundred teeming and cultured cities in Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, the 
Caucasus, and Transoxiana into the poverty, disease, and stagnation of modern 
times. 


X. ISLAM AND CHRISTENDOM 


The rise and decline of Islamic civilization is one of the major phenomena of 
history. For five centuries, from 700 to 1200, Islam led the world in power, 
order, and extent of government, in refinement of manners, in standards of 
living, in humane legislation and religious toleration, in literature, scholarship, 
science, medicine, and philosophy. In architecture it yielded the palm, in the 
twelfth century, to the cathedrals of Europe; and Gothic sculpture found no rival 
in inhibited Islam. Moslem art exhausted itself in decoration, and suffered from 
narrowness of range and monotony of style; but within its self-imposed limits it 
has never been surpassed. In Islam art and culture were more widely shared than 
in medieval Christendom; kings were calligraphers, and merchants, like 
physicians, might be philosophers. 

In sexual morality during these centuries Christendom probably excelled 
Islam, though there was not much to choose; Christian monogamy, however 
evaded in practice, kept the sexual impulse within bounds, and slowly raised the 
status of woman, while Islam darkened the face of woman with purdah and the 
veil. The Church succeeded in limiting divorce; and homosexual diversions 
seem never to have attained, even in Renaissance Italy, the spread and freedom 
allowed them not in Mohammedan law but in Moslem life. The Moslems seem 
to have been better gentlemen than their Christian peers; they kept their word 
more frequently, showed more mercy to the defeated, and were seldom guilty of 
such brutality as marked the Christian capture of Jerusalem in 1099. Christian 
law continued to use ordeal by battle, water, or fire while Moslem law was 
developing an advanced jurisprudence and an enlightened judiciary. The 
Mohammedan religion, less original than the Hebrew, less embracing in 
eclecticism than the Christian, kept its creed and ritual simpler and purer, less 
dramatic and colorful, than the Christian, and made less concession to the natural 


polytheism of mankind. It resembled Protestantism in scoring the aid and play 
that Mediterranean religion offered to the imagination and the senses; but it 
bowed to popular sensualism in its picture of paradise. It kept itself almost free 
from sacerdotalism, but fell into a narrow and dulling orthodoxy just when 
Christianity was entering into the most exuberant period of Catholic philosophy. 

The influence of Christendom on Islam was almost limited to religion and 
war. Probably from Christian exemplars came Mohammedan mysticism, 
monasticism, and the worship of the saints. The figure and story of Jesus 
touched the Moslem soul, and appeared sympathetically in Moslem poetry and 
art.!°° 

The influence of Islam upon Christendom was varied and immense. From 
Islam Christian Europe received foods, drinks, drugs, medicaments, armor, 
heraldry, art motives and tastes, industrial and commercial articles and 
techniques, maritime codes and ways, and often the words for these things 
—orange, lemon, sugar, syrup, sherbet, julep, elixir, jar, azure, arabesque, 
mattress, sofa, muslin, satin, fustian, bazaar, caravan, check, tariff, traffic, 
douane, magazine, risk, sloop, barge, cable, admiral. The game of chess came to 
Europe from India via Islam, and picked up Persian terms on the way; checkmate 
is from the Persian shah mat—“the king is dead.” Some of our musical 
instruments bear in their names evidence of their Semitic origin—lute, rebeck, 
guitar, tambourine. The poetry and music of the troubadours came from Moslem 
Spain into Provence, and from Moslem Sicily into Italy; and Arabic descriptions 
of trips to heaven and hell may have shared in forming The Divine Comedy. 
Hindu fables and numerals entered Europe in Arabic dress or form. Moslem 
science preserved and developed Greek mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, and medicine, and transmitted this Greek heritage, considerably 
enriched, to Europe; and Arabic scientific terms—algebra, zero, cipher, azimuth, 
alembic, zenith, almanac—still lie imbedded in European speech. Moslem 
medicine led the world for half a millennium. Moslem philosophy preserved and 
corrupted Aristotle for Christian Europe. Avicenna and Averroés were lights 
from the East for the Schoolmen, who cited them as next to the Greeks in 
authority. 

The ribbed vault is older in Islam than in Europe,'*’ though we cannot trace 
the route by which it came into Gothic art. Christian spire and belfry owed much 
to the minaret,'!*? and perhaps Gothic window tracery took a lead from the 
cusped arcading of the Giralda tower.'*? The rejuvenation of the ceramic art in 
Italy and France has been attributed to the importation of Moslem potters in the 
twelfth century, and to the visits of Italian potters to Moslem Spain.'** Venetian 
workers in metal and glass, Italian bookbinders, Spanish armorers, learned their 


techniques from Moslem artisans;'*? and almost everywhere in Europe weavers 
looked to Islam for models and designs. Even gardens received a Persian 
influence. 

We shall see later by what avenues these influences came: through commerce 
and the Crusades; through a thousand translations from Arabic into Latin; 
through the visits of scholars like Gerbert, Michael Scot, and Adelard of Bath to 
Moslem Spain; through the sending of Christian youths by their Spanish parents 
to Moslem courts to receive a knightly education'*°—for the Moslem aristocrats 
were accounted “knights and gentlemen, albeit Moors”;'’’ through the daily 
contact of Christians with Moslems in Syria, Egypt, Sicily, and Spain. Every 
advance of the Christians in Spain admitted a wave of Islamic literature, science, 
philosophy, and art into Christendom. So the capture of Toledo in 1085 
immensely furthered Christian knowledge of astronomy, and kept alive the 
doctrine of the sphericity of the earth.'® 

Behind this borrowing smoldered an undying hate. Nothing, save bread, is so 
precious to mankind as its religious beliefs; for man lives not by bread alone, but 
also by the faith that lets him hope. Therefore his deepest hatred greets those 
who challenge his sustenance or his creed. For three centuries Christianity saw 
Islam advance, saw it capture and absorb one Christian land and people after 
another, felt its constricting hand upon Christian trade, and heard it call 
Christians infidels. At last the potential conflict became actual: the rival 
civilizations clashed in the Crusades; and the best of the East or West slew the 
best of the West or East. Back of all medieval history lay this mutual hostility, 
with a third faith, the Jewish, caught between the main combatants, and cut by 
both swords. The West lost the Crusades, but won the war of creeds. Every 
Christian warrior was expelled from the Holy Land of Judaism and Christianity; 
but Islam, bled by its tardy victory, and ravaged by Mongols, fell in turn into a 
Dark Age of obscurantism and poverty; while the beaten West, matured by its 
effort and forgetting its defeat, learned avidly from its enemy, lifted cathedrals 
into the sky, wandered out on the high seas of reason, transformed its crude new 
languages into Dante, Chaucer, and Villon, and moved with high spirit into the 
Renaissance. 


The general reader will marvel at the length of this survey of Islamic 
civilization, and the scholar will mourn its inadequate brevity. Only at the peaks 
of history has a society produced, in an equal period, so many illustrious men— 
in government, education, literature, philology, geography, history, mathematics, 
astronomy, chemistry, philosophy, and medicine—as Islam in the four centuries 
between Harun al-Rashid and Averroés. Part of this brilliant activity fed on 


Greek leavings; but much of it, above all in statesmanship, poetry, and art, was 
original and invaluable. In one sense this zenith of Islam was a recovery of the 
Near East from Greek domination; it reached back not only to Sasanian and 
Achaemenid Persia, but to the Judea of Solomon, the Assyria of Ashurbanipal, 
the Babylonia of Hammurabi, the Akkad of Sargon, the Sumeria of unknown 
kings. So the continuity of history reasserts itself: despite earthquakes, 
epidemics, famines, eruptive migrations, and catastrophic wars, the essential 
processes of civilization are not lost; some younger culture takes them up, 
snatches them from the conflagration, carries them on imitatively, then 
creatively, until fresh youth and spirit can enter the race. As men are members of 
one another, and generations are moments in a family line, so civilizations are 
units in a larger whole whose name is history; they are stages in the life of man. 
Civilization is polygenetic—it is the co-operative product of many peoples, 
ranks, and faiths; and no one who studies its history can be a bigot of race or 
creed. Therefore the scholar, though he belongs to his country through 
affectionate kinship, feels himself also a citizen of that Country of the Mind 
which knows no hatreds and no frontiers; he hardly deserves his name if he 
carries into his study political prejudices, or racial discriminations, or religious 
animosities; and he accords his grateful homage to any people that has borne the 
torch and enriched his heritage. 


IA little jug of Saracen enameled glass was bought by the Rothschilds for $13,650.” 


II Cf. the first lines of Descartes’ Discourse on Method: “Good sense is of all things in the world the most 
equally distributed, for everybody thinks himself so abundantly provided with it, that even those most 
difficult to please in other matters do not commonly desire more of it than they already possess.” 


III Santayana, in The Life of Reason, adopted the same principle. 
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I. THE EXILES: 135-565 


WITHIN Islam and Christendom a remarkable people maintained through 
every adversity its own unique culture, consoled and inspired by its own creed, 
living by its own laws and morality, producing its own poets, scientists, scholars, 
and philosophers, and serving as the living carriers of fertile seeds between two 
hostile worlds. 

The rebellion of Bar Cocheba (132-5) was not the last effort of the Jews to 
regain for Judea the freedom that Pompey and Titus had destroyed. Under 
Antoninus Pius (138-61) they tried again, and failed. Their holy city was 
forbidden them except on the bitter anniversary of its destruction, when they 
were allowed, for a consideration, to come and mourn by the walls of their 
shattered Temple. In Palestine, where 985 towns had been wiped out, and 
580,000 men and women had been slain, in Bar Cocheba’s revolt, the Jewish 
population had sunk to half its former volume, and to such an abyss of poverty 
that cultural life was almost wholly dead. Nevertheless, within a generation after 
Bar Cocheba, the Beth Din or Jewish National Council—a court of seventy-one 
rabbinical scholars and legists—was established in Tiberias, synagogues and 
schools were opened, and hope rose again. 

The triumph of Christianity brought new difficulties. Before his conversion 
Constantine had placed the religion of the Jews on a footing of legal equality 
with those of his other subjects. After his conversion the Jews were oppressed 
with new restrictions and exactions, and Christians were forbidden to associate 
with them.' Constantius banished the rabbis (337), and made the marriage of a 
Jew with a Christian woman a capital crime.’ Julian’s brother Gallus taxed the 
Jews so heavily that many of them sold their children to meet his demands. In 
352 they rebelled again, and were again suppressed; Sepphoris was razed to the 
ground, Tiberias and other cities were partly destroyed, thousands of Jews were 
killed, thousands were enslaved. The condition of the Palestinian Jews now 
(359) sank so low, and their communication with other Jewish communities was 
so difficult, that their patriarch Hillel II resigned their right to determine for all 
Jews the dates of the Jewish festivals, and issued, for the independent 


computation of these dates, a calendar that remains in use among the Jews of the 
world to this day. 

From these afflictions the Jews were saved for a moment by the accession of 
Julian. He reduced their taxes, revoked discriminatory laws, lauded Hebrew 
charity, and acknowledged Yahveh as “a great god.” He asked Jewish leaders 
why they had abandoned animal sacrifice; when they replied that their law did 
not permit this except in the Temple at Jerusalem, he ordered that the Temple 
should be rebuilt with state funds.* Jerusalem was again opened to the Jews; they 
flocked to it from every quarter of Palestine, from every province of the Empire; 
men, women, and children gave their labor to the rebuilding, their savings and 
jewelry to the furnishing, of the new Temple;* we can imagine the happiness of a 
people that for three centuries had prayed for this day (361). But as the 
foundations were being dug, flames burst from the ground, and burnt several 
workmen to death.° The work was patiently resumed, but a repetition of the 
phenomenon—probably due to the explosion of natural gas—interrupted and 
discouraged the enterprise. The Christians rejoiced at what seemed a divine 
prohibition; the Jews marveled and mourned. Then came Julian’s sudden death; 
state funds were withdrawn; the old restrictive laws were re-enacted and made 
more severe; and the Jews, again excluded from Jerusalem, returned to their 
villages, their poverty, and their prayers. Soon thereafter Jerome reported the 
Jewish population of Palestine as “but a tenth part of their previous multitude.”® 
In 425 Theodosius II abolished the Palestinian patriarchate. Greek Christian 
churches replaced the synagogues and schools; and after a brief outburst in 614, 
Palestine surrendered its leadership of the Jewish world. 


The Jews could hardly be blamed if they hoped to fare better in less Christian 
lands. Some moved east into Mesopotamia and Persia, and reinvigorated that 
Babylonian Jewry which had never ceased since the Captivity of 597 B.c. In 
Persia too the Jews were excluded from state office; but as all Persians except 
the nobility were likewise excluded, there was less offense in the restriction.’ 
And there were several persecutions of Jews in Persia. But taxation was less 
severe, the government was normally co-operative, and the exilarch, or head of 
the Jewish community, was recognized and honored by the Persian kings. The 
soil of Iraq was then irrigated and fertile; the Jews there became prosperous 
farmers as well as clever traders. Some, including famous scholars, grew rich by 
brewing beer.® The Jewish communities in Persia multiplied rapidly, for Persian 
law permitted, and the Jews practiced, polygamy, for reasons that we have seen 
under Mohammedan law. The good rabbis Rab and Nahman, when traveling, 
were accustomed to advertise in each city for temporary wives, to give local 


youth an exemplar of matrimonial, as against a promiscuous, life.° In Nehardea, 
Sura, and Pumbeditha schools of higher education rose, whose scholarship and 
rabbinical decisions were honored throughout the Dispersion. 

Meanwhile the dispersion of the Jews continued through all the 
Mediterranean lands. Some went to join old Jewish communities in Syria and 
Asia Minor. Some went to Constantinople despite the hostility of Greek 
emperors and patriarchs. Some turned south from Palestine into Arabia, dwelt in 
peace and religious freedom with their Arab fellow-Semites, occupied whole 
regions like Khaibar, almost equaled the Arabs in Yathrib (Medina), made many 
converts, and prepared the Arab mind for the Judaism of the Koran. Some 
crossed the Red Sea into Abyssinia, and multiplied so rapidly there that in 315 
they were reputed to be half the population.'° Jews controlled half the shipping 
of Alexandria, and their prosperity in that excitable city fed the flames of 
religious animosity. 

Jewish communities developed in all the North African cities, and in Sicily 
and Sardinia. In Italy they were numerous; and though occasionally harassed by 
the Christian population, they were for the most part protected by pagan 
emperors, Christian emperors, Theodoric, and the Popes. In Spain there had been 
Jewish settlements before Caesar, and they had developed there without 
molestation under the pagan Empire; they prospered under the Arian Visigoths, 
but suffered disheartening persecutions after King Recared (586-601) adopted 
the Nicene Creed. We hear of no persecution of Jews in Gaul until the severe 
enactments of the third and fourth Councils of Orléans (538, 541), a generation 
after the conquest of Arian Visigothic Gaul by the orthodox Christian Clovis. 
About 560 the Christians of Orléans burned down a synagogue. The Jews 
petitioned Gunthram, King of the Franks, to rebuild it at public cost, as 
Theodoric in like case had done. Gunthram refused. “O King glorious for 
wonderful wisdom!” exclaimed Bishop Gregory of Tours.'! 

From such tribulations the Jews of the Dispersion always recovered. Patiently 
they rebuilt their synagogues and their lives; toiled, traded, lent money, prayed 
and hoped, increased and multiplied. Each settlement was required to maintain at 
communal expense at least one elementary and one secondary school, both of 
them usually in the synagogue. Scholars were advised not to live in any town 
that lacked such schools. The language of worship and instruction was Hebrew; 
the language of daily speech was Aramaic in the East, Greek in Egypt and 
Eastern Europe; elsewhere the Jews adopted the language of the surrounding 
population. The central theme of Jewish education was religion; secular culture 
was now almost ignored. Dispersed Jewry could maintain itself, in body and 
soul, only through the Law; and religion was the study and observance of the 


Law. The faith of their fathers became more precious to the Jews the more it was 
attacked; and the Talmud and the synagogue were the indispensable support and 
refuge of an oppressed and bewildered people whose life rested on hope, and 
their hope on faith in their God. 


I. THE MAKERS OF THE TALMUD 


In the Temple, the synagogues, and the schools of Palestine and Babylonia 
the scribes and the rabbis composed those enormous bodies of law and 
commentary known as the Palestinian and Babylonian Talmuds. Moses, they 
held, had left to his people not only a written Law in the Pentateuch, but also an 
oral Law, which had been handed down and expanded from teacher to pupil, 
from generation to generation. It had been the main point of issue between the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees of Palestine whether this oral Law was also of 
divine origin and binding force. As the Sadducees disappeared after the 
Dispersion of A.D. 70, and the rabbis inherited the tradition of the Pharisees, the 
oral Law was accepted by all orthodox Jews as God’s commandment, and was 
added to the Pentateuch to constitute the Torah or Law by which they lived, and 
in which, quite literally, they had their being. The thousand-year-long process by 
which the oral Law was built up, given form, and put into writing as the Mishna; 
the eight centuries of debate, judgment, and elucidation that accumulated the two 
Gemaras aS commentaries on the Mishna; the union of the Mishna with the 
shorter of these Gemaras to make the Palestinian, and with the longer to make 
the Babylonian, Talmud—this is one of the most complex and astonishing 
stories in the history of the human mind. The Bible was the literature and 
religion of the ancient Hebrews; the Torah was the life and blood of the 
medieval Jews. 

Because the Law of the Pentateuch was written, it could not meet all the 
needs and circumstances of a Jerusalem without freedom, or a Judaism without 
Jerusalem, or a Jewry without Palestine. It was the function of the Sanhedrin 
teachers before the Dispersion, and of the rabbis after it, to interpret the 
legislation of Moses for the use and guidance of a new age or place. Their 
interpretations and discussions, with majority and minority opinions, were 
transmitted from one generation of teachers to another. Perhaps to keep this oral 
tradition flexible, possibly to compel its memorizing, it was not written down. 
The rabbis who expounded the Law might on occasion call in the help of persons 
who had accomplished the feat of committing it to memory. In the first six 
generations after Christ the rabbis were called tannaim—“teachers of the oral 


Law.” As the sole experts in the Law, they were at once the teachers and the 
judges of their communities in Palestine after the fall of the Temple. 

The rabbis of Palestine and of the Dispersion constituted the most unique 
aristocracy in history. They were no closed or hereditary class; many of them 
rose from the poorest ranks; most of them earned their living as artisans even 
after achieving international repute; and until near the end of this period they 
received no payment for their work as teachers and judges. Rich men sometimes 
made them silent partners in business enterprises, or took them into their homes, 
or married their daughters to them to free them from toil. A few of them were 
spoiled by the high status accorded to them in their communities; some were 
humanly capable of anger, jealousy, hatred, undue censoriousness, pride; they 
had frequently to remind themselves that the true scholar is a modest man, if 
only because wisdom sees the part in the light of the whole. The people loved 
them for their virtues and their faults, admired them for their learning and their 
devotion, and told a thousand stories about their judgments and their miracles. 
To this day no people so honors the student and the scholar as do the Jews. 

As rabbinical decisions accumulated, the task of memorizing them became 
unreasonable. Hillel, Akiba, and Meir attempted various classifications and 
mnemonic devices, but none of these received general acceptance. Disorder in 
the transmission of the Law became the order of the day; the number of men 
who knew the entire oral Law by heart was dangerously reduced, and dispersion 
was scattering these few to distant lands. About the year 189, at Sepphoris in 
Palestine, Rabbi Jehuda Hanasi took over and transformed the work of Akiba 
and Meir, rearranged the whole oral Law, and wrote it down, with some personal 
additions, as the “Mishna of Rabbi Jehuda.” ' It was so widely read that it 
became in time the Mishna, the authoritative form of the oral Law of the Jews. 

As we have it, the Mishna (i.e., oral teaching) is the result of much editing 
and interpolation since Jehuda; even so it is a compact summary, designed for 
memorizing by repetition, and therefore tantalizingly terse and obscure to one 
who comes to it from any background except that of Jewish life and history. 
Babylonian and European as well as Palestinian Jews accepted it, but each 
school placed upon its maxims an individual interpretation. As six “generations” 
(A.D. 10-220) of rabbinical tannaim had shared in formulating the Mishna, so 
now six “generations” (220-500) of rabbinical amoraim (“expounders”) 
accumulated those two masses of commentary, the Palestinian and the 
Babylonian Gemaras. The new teachers did to the Mishna of Jehuda what the 
tannaim had done to the Old Testament: they debated, analyzed, explained, 
amended, and illustrated the text to apply it to the new problems and 
circumstances of their place and time. Towards the end of the fourth century the 


schools of Palestine co-ordinated their commentaries in the form known as the 
Palestinian Gemara. About the same time (397) Rab (Rabbi) Ashi, head of the 
Sura college, began to codify the Babylonian Gemara, and worked on it for a 
generation; a hundred years later (499) Rabina II bar (son of) Samuel, also at 
Sura, brought this work to completion. If we note that the Babylonian Gemara is 
eleven times as long as the Mishna, we shall begin to understand why its 
compilation spanned a century. Through an additional 150 years (500-650) 
rabbinical saboraim (“reasoners”) revised this vast commentary, and gave the 
finishing touches to the Babylonian Talmud. 

The word talmud means teaching. Among the amoraim it was applied only to 
the Mishna; in modern usage it includes both the Mishna and the Gemara. The 
Mishna is the same in both the Palestinian and the Babylonian Talmuds; the two 
differ only in the Gemara or commentary, which is four times longer in the 
Babylonian than in the Palestinian form." The language of the two Gemaras is 
Aramaic; that of the Mishna is Neo-Hebraic, with many borrowings from 
neighbor languages. The Mishna is concise, stating a law in a few lines; the 
Gemaras are deliberately discursive, giving the diverse opinions of leading 
rabbis on the Mishna text, describing the circumstances that might require 
modification of the law, and adding illustrative material. The Mishna is mostly 
halacha, law; the Gemaras are partly halacha—restating or discussing a law— 
and partly haggada (“story”). Haggada has been lazily defined as anything in the 
Talmud that is not halacha. For the most part haggada includes illustrative 
anecdotes or examples, bits of biography, history, medicine, astronomy, 
astrology, magic, and theosophy, and exhortations to virtue and obedience to the 
Law. Often a haggada relieved the minds of the students after some complex and 
tiring debate. So, we read, 


Rab Ami and Rab Assi were conversing with Rabbi Isaac Napcha, when one of them said to him: 
“Tell us, sir, some pretty legend”; and the other said: “Pray explain to us, rather, some nice point 
of law.” When he began the legend he displeased the one, and when he began to explain a point 
of law he offended the other. Whereupon he took up this parable: “I am like the man with the two 
wives, the one young and the other old. The young one plucked out all his gray hairs, that he 


might look young; the old wife pulled out all his black hairs, that he might look old; and so 


between the two he became bald. So it is with me between you.”!3 


Il. THE LAW 


If now, with offensive brevity and ecumenical ignorance, we attempt to 
sketch some phases of this immense Talmud that entered into every cranny of 


medieval Hebrew life, let us confess that we are but scratching a mountain, and 
that our external approach condemns us to error. 


1. Theology 


First, said the rabbis, one must study the Law, written and oral. “Greater is 
study of Torah than the rebuilding of the Temple.”'* “Every day when a man 
busies himself with the study of the Law he should say to himself, ‘It is as if this 
day I received it from Sinai.’”’’ No other study is necessary; Greek philosophy, 
secular science, may be studied only “at that hour which is neither day nor 
night.”!° Every word of the Hebrew Scriptures is literally the word of God; even 
the Song of Songs is a hymn inspired by God—to portray allegorically the union 
of Yahveh with Israel as His chosen bride."'”” Since without the Law there would 
be moral chaos, the Law must have existed before the creation of the world, “in 
the bosom or mind of God”; 'Y only its communication to Moses was an event in 
time. The Talmud, so far as it is halacha, is also God’s eternal word; it is the 
formulation of laws orally communicated to Moses by God, and by Moses to his 
successors; and its decrees are as binding as anything in the Scriptures.Y Some 
rabbis ranked the Mishna above the Scriptures in authority, as being a later and 
revised form of the Law.'® Certain rabbinical edicts frankly voided laws of the 
Pentateuch, or interpreted them into harmlessness.'? During the Middle Ages 
(476-1492) the Jews of Germany and France studied the Talmud far more than 
the Scriptures. 

The Talmud, like the Bible, takes for granted the existence of an intelligent 
and omnipotent God. There were occasional skeptics among the Jews, like the 
learned Elisha ben Abuyah whom the pious Rabbi Meir befriended; but they 
were apparently a tiny and hardly vocal minority. The Talmud’s God is frankly 
anthropomorphic: He loves and hates, gets angry,’ laughs,*'weeps,” feels 
remorse,” wears phylacteries,** sits on a throne surrounded by a ministering 
hierarchy of cherubim and seraphim, and studies the Torah three times a day.” 
The rabbis acknowledged that these human attributes were a bit hypothetical; 
“we borrow terms from His creatures to apply to Him,” they said, “in order to 
assist the understanding”;*° it was not their fault if the commonalty could think 
only in pictures. They also represented God as the soul of the universe, invisible, 
pervasive, vitalizing, at once transcendent and immanent, above the world and 
yet present in every nook and fragment of it. This universal divine presence, the 
Shekinah (dwelling), is especially real in sacred places, persons, and things, and 
in moments of study or prayer. Nevertheless this omnipresent God is one. Of all 


ideas the most distasteful to Judaism is that of a plurality of gods. The unity of 
God is passionately reiterated against the polytheism of the pagans and the 
apparent tritheism of the Christian Trinity; it is proclaimed in the most famous 
and universal of Jewish prayers, the Shema Yisrael: “Hear, O Israel, the Lord is 
our God, the Lord is one” (Shema Yisrael adonoi elohenu, adonoi ehad).*’ No 
messiah, no prophet, no saint is to have a place beside Him in His temple or 
worship. The rabbis forbade, except on rare occasions, the utterance of His 
name, hoping to deter profanity and magic; to avoid the sacred tetragrammaton 
JHVH they used the word Adonai, Lord, and recommended even for this such 
substitutions as “The Holy One,” “The Merciful One,” “The Heavens,” and “Our 
Father which is in heaven.” God can and does work miracles, especially through 
great rabbis; but these marvels are not to be thought of as infractions of nature’s 
laws; there are no laws but the will of God. 

Everything created has a divine and beneficent purpose. “God created the 
snail as a cure for the scab, the fly as a cure for the sting of the wasp, and the 
gnat as a cure for the bite of the serpent, and the serpent as a cure for a sore.”*® 
Between God and man there is a continuous relation; every step of man’s life is 
taken in the inescapable sight of God; every deed or thought of man’s day 
honors or dishonors the divine presence. All men are descended from Adam; 
nevertheless, “man was first created with a tail like an animal”;”? and “up to the 
generation of Enoch the faces of the people resembled those of monkeys.”°? Man 
is composed of body and soul; his soul is from God, his body is of the earth. The 
soul impels him to virtue, the body to sin. Or perhaps his evil impulses come 
from Satan, and that multitude of malignant spirits which lurks about 
everywhere.*! Every evil, however, may be ultimately good; without his earthy 
desires man might neither toil nor breed; “Come,” says a jolly passage, “let us 
ascribe merit to our ancestors, for if they had not sinned we should not have 
come into the world.”°* 

Sin is natural, but its guilt is not inherited. The rabbis accepted the doctrine of 
the fall of man, but not of original sin or divine atonement. A man suffers only 
for his own sins. If he suffers more on earth than his sins seem to warrant, that 
may be because we do not know the full measure of his sins; or such excess of 
punishment may be a great blessing, as entitling the sufferer to exceptional 
rewards in heaven; therefore, said Akiba, a man should rejoice in the multitude 
of his misfortunes.*’ As for death, it came into the world through sin; a really 
sinless person would never die.** Death is a debt owed by a sinful humanity to 
the author of all life. A midrash tells a touching story of death and Rabbi Meir: 


While Rabbi Meir was holding his weekly discourse on a Sabbath afternoon, his two beloved 
sons died suddenly at home. Their mother covered them with a sheet, and forbore to mourn on 
the sacred day. When Rabbi Meir returned after evening services he asked for his sons, whom he 
had not seen in the synagogue. She asked him to recite the habdalah [a ceremony marking the 
close of the Sabbath], and gave him his evening meal. Then she said: “I have a question to ask 
thee. A friend once gave me jewels to keep for him; now he wishes them again; shall I return 
them?” “Beyond doubt thou must,” said Rabbi Meir. His wife took him by the hand, led him to 


the bed, and drew back the sheet. Rabbi Meir burst into bitter weeping, and his wife said: “They 
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were entrusted to us for a time; now their Master has taken back His very own. 

The Hebrew Scriptures had said little of an immortality of reward and 
punishment; but that idea now played a major role in rabbinical theology. Hell 
was pictured at Ge Hinnom or Sheol,” and divided like heaven into seven 
stories, with graduated degrees of torment. Only the most wicked of the 
circumcised would enter it,*° and even confirmed sinners would not be punished 
forever. “All who go down to hell shall come up again, except these three: he 
who commits adultery, he who shames another in public, and he who gives 
another a bad name.”*” Heaven was called Gan Eden, and was represented as a 
garden of every physical and spiritual delight; the wine there would be of a 
vintage preserved from the six days of the creation; perfumes would bless the 
air; and God Himself would join the saved in a banquet whose supreme joy 
would be the sight of His face. However, some rabbis confessed that no man can 
say what lies beyond the grave.*® 

The Jews thought of salvation in terms of the nation rather than of the 
individual. Driven across the earth with apparently irrational ruthlessness, they 
strengthened themselves with the belief that they were still the chosen and 
favored people of God. He was their father, and a just God; it could not be that 
He would break covenant with Israel. Was it not to them that He had given those 
Scriptures which both the Christians and the Moslems accepted and revered? In 
the depths of their despair they mounted to such compensatory pride that their 
rabbis, who had exalted them, had to humble them with reproof. Then, as now, 
they longed for the land of their nation’s birth, and idealized it in loving 
memory. “He who walks four ells in Palestine is sure of everlasting life,” they 
said; “he who lives in Palestine is without sin”;°° “even the merest talk of those 
who dwell in Palestine is Torah.”“° The central part of the daily prayers, the 
Shemoneh Esreh (“eighteen paragraphs”), included a petition for the coming of 
the son of David, the Messiah King who would make the Jews a nation again, 
united, free, worshiping God in their own Temple with the ancient ritual and 
song. 


2. Ritual 


What distinguished the Jews in this Age of Faith, what kept them one in their 
scattering, was not theology but ritual, not a creed that Christianity had merely 
extended and that Islam would substantially adopt, but a ceremonial law of such 
burdensome complexity that only this proud and high-strung people showed the 
humility and patience required to obey it. Christianity sought unity through 
uniform belief, Judaism through uniform ritual. The laws “were given,” said 
Abba Areca, “only for the purpose of disciplining and refining men by their 
observance.” 

The ritual was first of all a law of worship. When the synagogue succeeded 
the Temple, animal sacrifice was replaced by offerings and prayer. But no more 
in the synagogue than in the Temple was any image of God or man allowed. 
Every approach to idol worship was shunned; and instrumental music, permitted 
in the Temple, was forbidden in the synagogue. Here Christianity diverged, 
Mohammedanism stemmed, from Judaism; the Semites developed a somber 
piety, the Christians a somber art. 

Prayer made every day, almost every hour, a religious experience for the 
orthodox Jew. Morning prayers were to be said with phylacteries (small cases 
containing passages from the Scriptures) affixed to the forehead and the arms. 
No meal was to be eaten without a brief grace before it, and a longer prayer of 
thanksgiving at its close. But these domestic prayers were not enough; men can 
be held together only by doing things together; and the rabbis argued, with 
Oriental hyperbole, that “a man’s prayer is heard by God only when offered in a 
synagogue.””” The public liturgy consisted mainly of the Shemoneh Esreh, the 
Shema Yisrael, readings from the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the Psalms, a 
homily of Scriptural explanation, the Kaddish (prayers of praise and blessing for 
the living and the dead), and a concluding benediction. This remains the 
essential synagogue ritual to the present day. 

Far more detailed than these regulations of worship were the rules for 
cleanliness or ritual purity. Physical hygiene was considered favorable to 
spiritual health.** The rabbis forbade living in a city in which there was no 
bathhouse,“ and gave almost medical instructions for the bath. “If one bathes 
with hot water, and does not follow it with cold water, it is like iron which is 
inserted into a furnace and not afterward plunged into cold water”;* the body, 
like the iron, must be tempered and steeled. Anointing should follow the bath.” 
Hands were to be washed immediately upon rising, before and after each meal, 
and before ceremonial prayer or any other ritual observance. Corpses, sexual 


functions, menstruation, childbirth, vermin, pigs, and leprosy (i.e., various skin 
diseases) were ritually (i.e., by religious law) unclean. Persons touched or 
affected by any of these were to go to the synagogue and perform a purification 
ceremonial. A woman was considered unclean (not to be sexually approached) 
for forty days after bearing a son, eighty days after bearing a daughter.*” In 
accord with the Biblical injunction (Gen. xvii, 9-14), a boy was to be 
circumcised on his eighth day. This was represented as a sacrifice to, and a 
covenant with, Yahveh; but the prevalence of the custom among Egyptians, 
Ethiopians, Phoenicians, Syrians, and Arabs suggests that it was a hygienic 
measure indicated in a climate more favorable to sexual precocity and 
excitability than to cleanliness; and this conclusion is reinforced by the 
rabbinical command that no Jew should keep beyond twelve months an 
uncircumcised slave.“ 

The Talmud occasionally reads like a manual of home medicine rather than a 
code of religious laws; it had to be an encyclopedia of advice for its people. The 
Jews of the fourth and fifth centuries, like most Mediterranean peoples, were 
slipping back into the medical superstitions and makeshifts of the isolated and 
the poor; and a good deal of this popular and superstitious medicine entered into 
the Talmud. Nevertheless we find in the Babylonian Gemara excellent 
descriptions of the esophagus, larynx, trachea, lungs, meninges, and genitals; 
tumors of the lungs, cirrhosis of the liver, caseous degeneration, and many other 
diseases are accurately described; the rabbis note that flies and drinking cups 
may carry infection;*? and hemophilia is recognized as an hereditary ailment 
making circumcision of the offspring inadvisable. Mingled with these ideas are 
magical formulas for exorcising demons supposed to cause disease. 

The rabbis, like all of us, were experts on diet. Dietary wisdom begins with 
the teeth. These should never be extracted, no matter how they ache,” for “if a 
man chews well with his teeth his feet will find strength.”°' Vegetables and 
fruits, except the date, are highly recommended. Meat is a luxury, which only 
the well washed should have.” The animal is to be killed in such a way as to 
minimize its pain, and draw the blood out of the meat; to eat flesh with blood is 
an abomination. Hence the slaughter of animals for food must be left to trained 
persons, who will also examine the viscera to make sure that the animal is not 
diseased. Meat and milk, and dishes prepared with them, must not be eaten at the 
same meal, or even placed near each other in the kitchen.°’ The flesh of swine is 
to be abhorred. Eat no eggs, onions, or garlic that have been left overnight 
without their shell or peel.** Eat at stated hours only; “don’t peck all day like 
hens.” “More people die from overeating than from undernourishment.”°* “Up 
to forty eating is beneficial; after that age, drinking is beneficial.”°’ Moderation 


in drinking is better than total abstinence; wine is often a good medicine,”® and 
“there is no gladness without it.”°? Pursuing the subject of diet to its end, the 
rabbis argued that he “who prolongs his stay in a privy lengthens his years,” and 
recommended a prayer of thanksgiving after every answer to nature’s call. 

They frowned upon asceticism, and counseled their people to enjoy the good 
things of life where no sin was involved.®' Fasts were obligatory at certain 
periods and on some holydays; but perhaps here too religion was used as a prod 
to health. The wisdom of the race bade the Jews keep festival and make feast 
now and then, despite the overtones of sorrow and longing that sounded even in 
their joys. “On a festival a man must make glad his wife and household”; if 
possible he must outfit them with new clothes.°? The Sabbath—greatest of 
Jewish inventions—was apparently a burden in Talmudic days; the pious Jew 
was then expected to speak as little as possible, light no fire in his home, and 
spend hours at the synagogue and in prayer. A long tractate discussed with head- 
splitting hair-splitting just what might and what might not be done on the 
Sabbath. But the casuistry of the rabbis was directed to mitigating, rather than 
increasing, the terrors of piety. Their subtlety devised convincing reasons for 
doing what one had to do on the day of rest. More-over the good Jew discovered 
a secret happiness in observing the ancient Sabbath ritual. He began it with a 
little ceremony of “sanctification” (kid-dush). Surrounded by his family and his 
guests (for this was a favorite day for entertaining friends), he took a full cup of 
wine, pronounced a benediction over it, drank, and passed the cup along for 
guests and wife and children to drink. Then he took bread and blessed it, 
thanking the God “who bringeth forth bread from the earth,” and passed portions 
of it to all who shared his table. No fasting or mourning was permitted on the 
Sabbath. 

Many holydays divided the year, and gave new occasions for pious 
remembrance or grateful rest. Pesach, beginning on the fourteenth of Nisan 
(April), commemorated through eight days the escape of the Jews from Egypt. In 
Biblical times it had been called the Feast of Unleavened Bread, because the 
Jews had fled with the dough of their bread still unleavened; Talmudic times 
called it Pesach, i.e., Passover, because Yahveh, smiting the firstborn of the 
Egyptians, “passed over” those houses whose doorposts had been sprinkled, by 
the Jewish occupants, with the blood of the lamb.*’ On the first day of the feast 
the Jews celebrated the Paschal meal (Seder); each father acted as leader of the 
service for his gathered family, performed with them a ritual recalling those 
bitter Mosaic days, and passed on, by questions and answers, their treasured 
story to the young. At Pentecost, seven weeks after Passover, the feast of 
Shavuot celebrated the wheat harvest, and the revelation on Mt. Sinai. On the 


first day of Tishri—the seventh month of the ecclesiastical, the first month of the 
Jewish civil year, corresponding roughly with the autumnal equinox—the Jews 
celebrated Rosh-ha-Shana, the Feast of the New Year and of the month’s new 
moon, and blew the ram’s horn (shofar) to commemorate the revealing of the 
Torah, to call men to repentance, and to anticipate the happy day when such a 
blast would summon all the Jews of the world to worship their God in jerusalem. 
From the eve of Rosh-ha-Shana to the tenth day of Tishri were penitential days; 
on all but the ninth of those days pious Jews fasted and prayed; and on the tenth, 
Yom-ha-Kippurim, the Day of Atonement, from sunset to sunset, they were not 
to eat or drink or wear shoes or labor or bathe or indulge in love; all day long 
they attended services in the synagogue, confessed and mourned their sins and 
those of their people, even from the worship of the Golden Calf. On the fifteenth 
day of Tishri came Sukkoth, the Feast of Tabernacles; for seven days the Jews 
were supposed to live in booths, to commemorate the tents in which, it was said, 
their ancestors had slept during their forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness. In 
the Dispersion a literal fulfillment of this old vintage or harvest festival offered 
difficulties, and the rabbis showed their good will by redefining sukka to mean 
almost anything that could symbolize a habitation. On the twenty-fifth of the 
ninth month, Kislev (December), and for seven days thereafter, the festival of 
Hanukkah, or Dedication, recalled the purification of the Temple by the 
Maccabees (165 B.c.) after its defilement by Antiochus Epiphanes. And on the 
fourteenth of Adar (March) the Jews celebrated Purim (“lots”), the deliverance 
of their people from the wiles of the Persian minister Haman by Esther and 
Mordecai. Gifts and good wishes were exchanged in a joyful and vinous feast; 
on that day, said Rab Raba, a man should drink until he could no longer 
distinguish between “Cursed be Haman!” and “Cursed be Mordecai!” 

We must not think of those Talmudic Jews as dour pessimists, sick with the 
pangs of despised talents, tossed about by the storms of doctrine, and lost in 
longing for their ravished fatherland. Amid dispersion and oppression, 
atonement and poverty, they kept their heads erect, relished the tang and strife of 
life, the brief beauty of their burdened women, and the abiding splendor of earth 
and sky. “Every day,” said Rabbi Meir, “a man should utter a hundred 
benedictions.”® And another said, for all of us: “To walk even four ells without 
bowing the head is an offense to Heaven; for is it not written, ‘The whole earth 
is full of His glory’?”® 


3. Ethics of the Talmud 


The Talmud is not only an encyclopedia of Jewish history, theology, ritual, 
medicine, and folklore; it is also a treatise on agriculture, gardens, industry, the 
professions, commerce,” finance, taxation, property, slavery, inheritance, theft, 
legal procedure, and penal law. To do the book justice it would be necessary 
with polymathic wisdom to survey its judgments in all these fields. 

The Talmud is above all a code of ethics, so different from the Christian, and 
so like the Moslem, that even a running acquaintance with it challenges the view 
of the Middle Ages as merely the story of medieval Christianity. The three 
religions agreed in rejecting the practicability of a natural—non religious— 
morality; most men, they believed, can be persuaded to tolerable behavior only 
by the fear of God. All three based their moral code on identical conceptions: the 
all-seeing eye and all-recording hand of God, the divine authorship of the moral 
code, and the ultimate equalization of virtue with happiness by post-mortem 
punishments and rewards. In the two Semitic cultures law, as well as ethics, was 
inseparable from religion; no distinction was admitted between crime and sin, 
between civil and ecclesiastical law; every discreditable act is an offense against 
God, a profanation of His presence and Holy Name. 

The three religions agreed further on certain elements of morality: the sanctity 
of the family and the home, the honor due to parents and the old, the loving care 
of children, and charity to all. No people has surpassed the Jews in the order of 
beauty of family life. In Judaism, as in Islam, voluntary celibacy or childlessness 
was a major sin;° to make a home and a family was a religious mandate,” the 
first of the 613 precepts of the Law; “a childless person,” says a midrash,” “is 
accounted as dead.” Jew, Christian, and Moslem agreed that the adequate 
continuance of the group is endangered when the religious command to 
parentage loses its force. Under certain circumstances, however, the rabbis 
permitted family limitation, preferably by contraception. “There are three classes 
of women who should employ an absorbent: a minor, lest pregnancy should 
prove fatal; a pregnant woman, lest abortion should result; and a nursing mother, 
lest she become pregnant and prematurely wean the child so that it dies.””! 

The Jews, like their contemporaries, were reluctant to have daughters, but 
rejoiced at the birth of a son; he, not she, could carry on the father’s name, 
family, and property, and tend his grave; the daughter would marry into another, 
perhaps a distant, household, and be lost to her parents as soon as her rearing 
was complete. But once children came, they were cherished without favoritism, 
and with a wise mixture of discipline and love. “If thou must strike a child,” said 
one rabbi, “do it with a shoestring”;” “if one refrains from punishing a child,” 
says another, “it will end by becoming utterly depraved.”” Every sacrifice must 
be made to give the child an education—i.e., to instruct the mind and train the 


character by a knowledge of “the Law and the Prophets.” “The world is saved,” 
said a Hebrew proverb, “by the breath of school children”; the Shekinah, or 
divine presence, shines in their faces. The child in turn must honor and protect 
the parents, under all conditions, to the end. 

Charity was an inescapable obligation. “Greater is he who practices charity 
than” he who performs “all the sacrifices.””” Some Jews were niggardly, some 
were miserly, but by and large no other people has ever given as generously as 
the Jews. The rabbis had to forbid men to give more than a fifth of their property 
to charity; yet some were found, at their death, to have given half.”° “On Abba 
Umna’s face there was always a holy peace. He was a surgeon, but would never 
accept with his hands any payment for his service. He had a box placed in a 
comer of his consulting room, so that those who were able to pay could deposit 
what they wished... and those who could not afford to pay would not be 
shamed.””’ Rab Huna, “when he sat down to a meal, would open the doors and 
exclaim, ‘Let whoever is in need enter and eat’”’® Chama ben Ilai gave bread to 
all who sought it, and kept his hand in his purse when he walked abroad, so that 
none need hesitate to ask.” But the Talmud reproved conspicous giving, and 
counseled a modest secrecy: “He who dispenses charity in private is greater than 
Moses.””° 

To the institution of marriage the rabbis addressed all their learning and 
eloquence; on it and religion rested the whole structure of Jewish life. They did 
not condemn the sexual appetite, but they feared its force, and labored to control 
it. Some advised that salt be eaten with bread “to lessen the seminal fluid”;®' 
others felt that the only recourse against sexual temptation was hard work 
combined with study of the Torah. If this availed not, “let him go to a place 
where he is unknown, put on black clothes, and do what his heart desires; but let 
him not publicly profane the Name.”®* A man should avoid any situation that 
may excite his passions; he should not talk much with women; and he “should 
never walk behind a woman along the road, not even his own wife. ... A man 
should walk behind a lion rather than behind a woman.” The delightful humor 
of the rabbis appears again in the story of Reb Kahan. He 


was once selling ladies’ baskets when he was exposed to temptation. He pleaded with his tempter 
to let him off, and promised to return. But instead of returning he went up to the roof of a house 
and threw himself down. Before he reached the ground Elijah came and caught him, and 


reproached him with having brought him a distance of 400 miles to save him from self- 


destruction.®* 


The rabbis apparently felt that virginity is all right in its place, but that 
perpetual virginity is arrested development; in their view the supreme perfection 


of a woman is perfect motherhood, as the supreme virtue of man is perfect 
fatherhood. Every father was urged to save and provide a dowry for each of his 
daughters, and a marriage settlement for each son, lest their marriage be 
unhealthily delayed. Early marriage was recommended—at fourteen for the girl, 
eighteen for the man. A girl might legally marry at twelve years and six months, 
a man at thirteen. Postponement of marriage was permitted to students engaged 
in the study of the Law. Some rabbis argued that a man should get his economic 
footing before marrying—“A man should first build a house, then plant a 
vineyard, then marry”®°—but this was a minority opinion, and perhaps involved 
no contradiction if the parents provided the expected financial aid. The youth 
was advised to choose his mate not for her beauty but for her prospective 
qualities as a mother.®° “Descend a step in choosing a wife, ascend a step in 
choosing a friend”;®’ to marry a woman above one’s rank is to invite contumely. 

The Talmud, like the Old Testament and the Koran, allowed polygamy. “A 
man may marry as many wives as he pleases,” said one rabbi; but another 
passage in the same tractate limited the number to four; and a third required the 
husband, when taking a second wife, to give a divorce to the first wife if she 
should ask for it.®® The institution of the levirate, by which a Jew was required to 
marry his brother’s widow, presumed polygamy, and was probably due not only 
to kindly sentiment but also to a desire for a high birth rate in a community 
which, like all ancient and medieval societies, suffered high mortality. Having 
allowed such freedom of mating for the man, the rabbis made adultery a capital 
crime. Some of them agreed with Jesus that “one may commit adultery with the 
eyes”;®° some went further, saying, “Whoever regards even the little finger of a 
woman hath already sinned in his heart.”°°But Rab Areca was more humane: “A 
man will have a demerit in his record on Judgment Day for everything he beheld 
with his eyes and declined to enjoy.*! 

Divorce by mutual consent was allowed. The husband could be divorced only 
with his consent; the wife without her consent. To divorce an adulterous wife 
was mandatory, and divorce was recommended where the wife had remained 
childless ten years after marriage.” The school of Shammai had allowed the 
husband to put away his wife only for adultery; the school of Hillel allowed it if 
the husband found in her “anything unseemly.” Hillel’s view prevailed in the 
Talmudic period; and Akiba went so far as to say that a husband “may divorce 
his wife if he finds another woman more beautiful.”*? A man might, without 
surrendering the marriage settlement, divorce “a woman who transgresses 
Jewish law, such as going in public with uncovered head, spinning in the street, 
or conversing with all sorts of men”; or “a loud-voiced woman—i.e., one who 
talks in her house and her neighbors can hear what she says.” Desertion by the 


husband gave no ground for divorce.*’ Some rabbis permitted the wife to ask the 
court for divorce from a cruel, impotent, or unwilling husband, or one who did 
not support her properly,” or was maimed, or stank.*’ The rabbis did something 
to discourage divorce by requiring complex legal formalities, and, in all but a 
few cases, the forfeiture of both dowry and marriage settlement to the wife. “The 
very altar sheds tears,” said Rabbi Eleazar, “on him who divorces the wife of his 
youth.”° 

All in all, Talmudic law, like the Mohammedan, was man-made law, and 
favored the male so strongly as to suggest, in the rabbis, a very terror of 
woman’s power. Like the Christian Fathers, they blamed her for extinguishing 
the “Soul of the World” through Eve’s intelligent curiosity. They considered 
woman “light-minded,””’ and yet admitted in her an instinctive wisdom missing 
in man.'” They deplored the loquacity of women at great length (“Ten measures 
of speech descended to the world; women took nine, men one”'®'); they 
condemned their addiction to the occult,'°* to rouge and kohl.'°’ They approved 
of a man spending generously on his wife’s raiment, but wished she would 
beautify herself for her husband rather than for other men.'™ In law, according to 
one rabbi, “a hundred women are equal to only one witness.”'® Their property 
rights were as limited in the Talmud as in eighteenth-century England; their 
earnings, and the income from any property they might own, belonged to their 
husbands.'°° Woman’s place was in the home. In the Utopian “Days of the 
Messiah,” said a hopeful rabbi, woman “will bear a child every day.”’”’ “A man 
who has a bad wife will never see the face of hell.”'°® On the other hand no man 
is so rich, said Akiba, as one who has a wife noted for her good deeds.'” 
“Everything derives from the woman,” says a midrash.''® According to Hebrew 
proverbs: “All the blessings of a household come through the wife; therefore 
should her husband honor her... Let men beware of causing women to weep; 
God counts their tears.”""' 


In the most delightful part of the Talmud, the little treatise Pirke Aboth, an 
unknown editor gathered the maxims of the great rabbis of the last two centuries 
before, and the first two centuries after, Christ. Many of these apothegms praise 
wisdom, and some define it. 


Ben Zoma said: Who is wise? He who learns from every man.... Who is mighty? He who 
subdues his (evil) inclination.... He that ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a city. Who is 


rich? He who rejoices in his lot... When thou eatest of the labor of thy hands, happy shalt thou be. 
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... Who is honored? He who honors his fellow men.”~~“... Despise not any man, nor anything; for 


there is no man that has not his hour, and there is nothing that has not its place.!!3 ... All my 


days I grew up among the sages, and I have found nothing better for a person than silence.. oo 


Rabbi Eleazar used to say: One whose wisdom exceeds his deeds may be compared to a tree 
whereof the branches are many and the roots few, so that when the winds come it is uprooted and 
tumed upon its face.... But one whose deeds exceed his wisdom may be compared to a tree 


whereof the branches are few and the roots many, so that even if all the winds in the world blow 


upon it they move it not from its place.!1° 


IV. LIFE AND THE LAW 


The Talmud is not a work of art. The task of reducing the thought of a 
thousand years into a coherent system proved too much even for a hundred 
patient rabbis. Several tractates are obviously in the wrong seder or order; 
several chapters are in the wrong tractate; subjects are taken up, dropped, and 
lawlessly resumed. It is not the product of deliberation, it is the deliberation 
itself; all views are recorded, and contradictions are often left unresolved; it is as 
if we had crossed fifteen centuries to eavesdrop on the most intimate discussions 
of the schools, and heard Akiba and Meir and Jehuda Hanasi and Rab in the heat 
of their debates. Remembering that we are interlopers, that these men and the 
others have had their casual words snatched from their mouths and cast into 
uncalculated contexts and sent hurtling down the years, we can forgive the 
casuistry, sophistry, legends, astrology, demonology, superstition, magic, 
miracles, numerology, and revelatory dreams, the Pelion on Ossa of argument 
crowning a web of fantasy, the consolatory vanity forever healing frustrated 
hope. 

If we resent the stringency of these laws, the intrusive minuteness of these 
regulations, the Oriental severity of punishment for their violation, we must not 
take the matter too much to heart; the Jews made no pretense to keeping all these 
commandments, and the rabbis winked on every other page at the gap between 
their counsels of perfection and the stealthy frailties of men. “If Israel should 
properly observe a single Sabbath,” said a cautious rabbi, “the Son of David 
would come immediately.”!'® The Talmud was not a code of laws requiring strict 
obedience; it was a record of rabbinical opinion, gathered for the guidance of 
leisurely piety. The untutored masses obeyed only a choice few of the precepts 
of the Law. 

There was in the Talmud a strong emphasis on ritual; but that was in part the 
Jew’s reaction to the attempts of Church and state to make him abandon his 
Law; the ritual was a mark of identity, a bond of unity and continuity, a badge of 
defiance to a never-forgiving world. Here and there, in these twenty volumes, we 
find words of hatred for Christianity; but they were for a Christianity that had 
forgotten the gentleness of Christ; that persecuted the adherents of the Law that 


Christ had bidden His followers to fulfill; and that had, in the view of the rabbis, 
abandoned the monotheism which was the inalienable essence of the ancient 
faith. Amid these ceremonial complexities and controversial barbs we find 
hundreds of sage counsels and psychological insights, and occasional passages 
recalling the majesty of the Old Testament or the mystical tenderness of the 
New. The whimsical humor characteristic of the Jew lightens the burden of the 
long lesson. So one rabbi tells how Moses entered incognito into Akiba’s 
classroom, sat in the last row, and marveled at the many laws derived by the 
great teacher from the Mosaic code, and of which its amanuensis had never 
dreamed.''” 

For 1400 years the Talmud was the core of Jewish education. Seven hours a 
day, through seven years, the Hebrew youth pored over it, recited it, sank it into 
his memory by sound and sight; and like the Confucian classics similarly 
memorized, it formed mind and character by the discipline of its study and the 
deposit of its lore. The method of teaching was not by mere recitation and 
repetition; it was also by disputation between master and pupil, between pupil 
and pupil, and the application of old laws to the circumstances of the new day. 
The result was a sharpness of intellect, a retentiveness of memory, that gave the 
Jew an advantage in many spheres requiring clarity, concentration, persistence, 
and exactitude, while at the same time it tended to narrow the range and freedom 
of the Jewish mind. The Talmud tamed the excitable nature of the Jew; it 
checked his individualism, and molded him to fidelity and sobriety in his family 
and his community. Superior minds may have been hampered by the “yoke of 
the Law,” but the Jews as a whole were saved. 

The Talmud can never be understood except in terms of history, as an organ 
of survival for a people exiled, destitute, oppressed, and in danger of utter 
disintegration. What the Prophets had done to uphold the Jewish spirit in the 
Babylonian Captivity, the rabbis did in this wider dispersion. Pride had to be 
regained, order had to be established, faith and morals maintained, health of 
body and mind rebuilt after a shattering experience.''® Through this heroic 
discipline, this rerooting of the uprooted Jew in his own tradition—stability and 
unity were restored through continents of wandering and centuries of grief. The 
Talmud, as Heine said, was a portable Fatherland; wherever Jews were, even as 
fearful enclaves in alien lands, they could put themselves again into their own 
world, and live with their Prophets and rabbis, by bathing their minds and hearts 
in the ocean of the Law. No wonder they loved this book, to us more undulant 
and diverse than a hundred Montaignes. They preserved even fragments of it 
with fierce affection, took their turns in reading snatches of the enormous 
manuscript, paid great sums, in later centuries, to have it printed in all its 


fullness, wept when kings and popes and parliaments banned or confiscated or 
bumed it, rejoiced to hear Reuchlin and Erasmus defend it, and made it, even to 
our own time, the most precious possession of their temples and their homes, the 
refuge, solace, and prison of the Jewish soul. 


I A minority of scholars holds that Jehuda did not commit his Mishna to writing, and that it was orally 
transmitted till the eighth century. For the majority opinion, cf. G. F. Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries 
of the Christian Era, Cambridge, Mass., 1932, Vol. I, p. 151; and W. O. Oesterley and G. H. Box, Short 
Survey of the Literature of Rabbinical and Medieval Judaism, London, 1920, p. 83. 


II The Babylonian Talmud runs to 2947 folio leaves, or some 6000 pages of 400 words each. The Mishna is 
divided into six sedarim (orders), each of these into masechtoth (tractates) totaling sixty-three, each of these 
into perakim (chapters), each of these into mishnayoth (teachings). Modern editions of the Talmud usually 
include: (1) the commentary of Rashi (1040-1105), which appears on the interior margins of the text; and 
(2) tosaphoth (additions), discussions of the Talmud by French and German rabbis of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, which appear on the exterior margins of the text. Many editions add the Tosefta or 
Supplement—remnants of the oral law omitted from the Mishna of Jehuda Hanasi. 


This chapter will also quote from the Midrash (exposition), addresses allegedly given by tannaim or 
amoraim, but assembled and committed to writing between the fourth and the twelfth century, and 
expounding in popular style various books of the Hebrew Scriptures. Some of the major Midrashim: 
Genesis Rabbah, on Genesis; Wayyikrah Rabbah, on Leviticus; five Megilloth (scrolls)—on Esther, the 
Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, and Ecclesiasticus; the Mechilta, on Exodus; the Sifra, on Leviticus; 
the Sifre, on Numbers and Deuteronomy; the Pesikta, homilies on passages from the Bible." 


III Catholic theologians interpret it as symbolically describing the union of Christ with the Church as His 
chosen bride. 


IV Cf. the ancient Chinese belief that the operation and continuance of the universe depends upon the moral 
law; Heracleitus’ comparison of planetary deviations to sins; and Plato’s divine archetypal “ideas.” The 
theory goes back to Prov. viii, 22. Jesus accepted the eternity of the Law (Luke xvii, 7; Matt, v, 18). The 
Moslems, not to be outdone, taught the eternity of the Koran. 


V No official Jewish council has ever accepted this Talmudic view of the Talmud. Modern Reformed 
Judaism rejects it. 


VI The valley of Hinnom was a rubbish heap outside of Jerusalem, where fires were kept constantly 
burning to prevent pestilence. Sheol was conceived as a subterranean region of darkness that received all 
the dead. 


CHAPTER XVI 
The Medieval Jews 
565-1300 


I. THE ORIENTAL COMMUNITIES 


ISRAEL now had a law, but no state; a book, but no home. To 614 Jerusalem 
was a Christian city; till 629, Persian; till 637, again Christian; then, till 1099, a 
Moslem provincial capital. In that year the Crusaders besieged Jerusalem; the 
Jews joined the Moslems in its defense; when it fell, the surviving Jews were 
driven into a synagogue, and were bummed to death.’ A rapid growth of 
Palestinian Jewry followed the recapture of Jerusalem by Saladin in 1187; and 
Saladin’s brother, the Sultan al-Adil, welcomed the 300 rabbis who in 1211 fled 
from England and France. Fifty-two years later, however, Nachmanides found 
there a mere handful of Jews;* the Holy City had become overwhelmingly 
Mohammedan. 

Despite conversions and occasional persecutions, Jews remained numerous in 
Moslem Syria, Babylonia (Iraq), and Persia, and developed a vigorous economic 
and cultural life. In their internal affairs they continued, as under the Sasanian 
kings, to enjoy self-government under their exilarch and the directors of their 
rabbinical academies. The exilarch was accepted by the caliphs as the head of all 
the Jews in Babylonia, Armenia, Turkestan, Persia, and Yemen; according to 
Benjamin of Tudela all subjects of the caliphs were required “to rise in the 
presence of the Prince of the Captivity and to salute him respectfully.”’ The 
office of exilarch was hereditary in one famly, which traced its lineage to David; 
it was a political rather than a spiritual power; and its efforts to control the 
rabbinate led to its decline and fall. After 762 the directors of the academies 
elected and dominated the exilarch. 

The rabbinical colleges at Sura and Pumbeditha provided religious and 
intellectual leadership for the Jews of Islam, and in less degree for those of 
Christendom. In 658 the Caliph Ali freed the academy of Sura from the 
jurisdiction of the exilarch; thereupon its head, Mar-Isaac, took the title Gaon, or 
Excellency, and inaugurated the Gaonate, the epoch of the Geonim in 
Babylonian religion and scholarship.* As the college of Pumbeditha rose in 


revenues and dignity from its proximity to Baghdad, its directors also assumed 
the title of Gaon. From the seventh to the eleventh century, questions in 
Talmudic law were addressed to these Geonim from all the Jewish world; and 
their responsa created a new legal literature for Judaism. 

The rise of the Geonim coincided with—perhaps in some measure it was 
necessitated by—a heresy that now shook and divided Oriental Jewry. In 762, 
when the Exilarch Solomon died, his nephew Anan ben David stood in line for 
the succession; but the heads of Sura and Pumbeditha, discarding the hereditary 
principle, installed as exilarch Anan’s younger brother Chananya. Anan 
denounced the two Geonim, fled to Palestine, established his own synagogue, 
and called upon Jews everywhere to reject the Talmud and obey only the law of 
the Pentateuch. This was a retum to the position of the Sadducees; it 
corresponded to the repudiation of the “traditions,” and exaltation of the Koran, 
by the Shia sect in Islam, and to the Protestant abandonment of Catholic 
traditions for a return to the Gospels. Anan went further, and reexamined the 
Pentateuch in a commentary that marked a bold advance in the critical study of 
the Biblical text. He protested against the changes that the Talmudic rabbis had 
made in the Mosaic Law by their adaptive interpretations, and insisted on the 
strict fulfillment of the Pentateuch decrees; hence his followers received the 
name of Qaraites '—“adherents of the text.” Anan praised Jesus as a holy man 
who had wished to set aside not the written Law of Moses but only the oral Law 
of the scribes and the Pharisees; Jesus, in Anan’s view, had aimed not to found a 
new religion but to cleanse and strengthen Judaism.’ The Qaraites became 
numerous in Palestine, Egypt, and Spain; they declined in the twelfth century, 
and only a vanishing remnant survives in Turkey, South Russia, and Arabia. 
Qaraites of the ninth century, presumably influenced by the Mutazilites of Islam, 
abandoned Anan’s principle of literal interpretation, and proposed that the 
resurrection of the body, and certain physical descriptions of God in the Bible, 
should be taken with a metaphorical grain of salt. The orthodox “Rabbanite” 
Jews, reverting to literalism in their turn, insisted, like orthodox Moslems, that 
phrases like “God’s hand” or “God sitting down” were to be taken literally; 
some expositors calculated the precise measurements of God’s body, members, 
and beard.°A few Jewish freethinkers, like Chivi al-Balchi, rejected even the 
Pentateuch as a binding law.’ It was in this environment of economic prosperity, 
religious freedom, and lively debate that Judaism produced its first famous 
medieval philosopher. 

Saadia ben Joseph al-Fayyumi was born at Dilaz, a village of the Faiyiim, in 
892. He grew up in Egypt, and married there. In 915 he migrated to Palestine, 
then to Babylonia. He must have been an apt student and sound teacher, for at 


the youthful age of thirty-six he was made Gaon or director of the college at 
Sura. Perceiving the inroads that Qaraism and skepticism had made upon 
orthodox Judaism, he set himself the same task that the mutakal-limun had 
undertaken in Islam—to demonstrate the full accord of the traditional faith with 
reason and history. In his brief life of fifty years Saadia produced—mostly in 
Arabic—a mass of writings rivaled only by those of Maimonides in the record of 
medieval Jewish thought. His Agron, an Aramaic dictionary of Hebrew, founded 
Hebrew philology; his Kitab al-Lugah, or Book of Language, is the oldest known 
grammar of the Hebrew tongue; his Arabic translation of the Old Testament 
remained to our time the version used by Arabic-speaking Jews; his several 
commentaries on books of the Bible rank him as “perhaps the greatest Bible 
commentator of all time”;® his Kitab al-Amanat, or Book of Philosophical 
Doctrines and Beliefs (933), is the Summa contra Gentiles of Jewish theology. 

Saadia accepts both revelation and tradition, the written and the oral Law; but 
he also accepts reason, and proposes to prove by reason the truth of revelation 
and tradition. Wherever the Bible clearly contradicts reason, we may assume that 
the passage is not meant to be taken literally by adult minds. Anthropomorphic 
descriptions of the deity are to be understood metaphorically; God is not like a 
man. The order and law of the world indicate an intelligent creator. It is 
unreasonable to suppose that an intelligent God would fail to reward virtue, but 
obviously virtue is not always rewarded in this life; consequently there must be 
another life, which will redeem the apparent injustice of this one. Perhaps the 
sufferings of the virtuous here are punishments for their occasional sins, so that 
they may enter paradise at once when they die; and the earthly triumphs of the 
wicked are rewards for their incidental virtues, so that... But even those who 
achieve the highest virtue, prosperity, and happiness on earth feel in their hearts 
that there is a better state than this one of indefinite possibilities and limited 
fulfillments; and how could a God intelligent enough to create so marvelous a 
world allow such hopes to form in the soul if they were never to be realized?° 
Saadia took a leaf or two from Moslem theologians, and followed their methods 
of exposition, even, now and then, the details of their argument. In turn his work 
permeated the Jewish world, and influenced Maimonides. “Were it not for, 
Saadia,” said ben Maimon, “the Torah would almost have disappeared.” '® 

It must be admitted that Saadia was a man of some acerbity, and that his 
quarrel with the Exilarch David ben Zakkai injured Babylonian Jewry. In 930 
David excommunicated Saadia, and Saadia excommunicated David. In 940 
David died, and Saadia appointed a new exilarch; but this appointee was 
assassinated by Moslems on the ground that he had disparaged Mohammed. 
Saadia appointed the victim’s son to succeed him, whereupon this youth also 


was Slain. The discouraged Jews decided to leave the office unfilled; and in 942 
the Babylonian exilarchate closed its career of seven centuries. In that year 
Saadia died. The disintegration of the Baghdad caliphate, the establishment of 
Egypt, North Africa, and Spain as independent Moslem states, weakened the 
bonds between Asiatic, African, and European Jewry. The Babylonian Jews 
shared in the economic decline of Eastern Islam after the tenth century; the 
college of Sura closed its doors in 1034, that of Pumbeditha four years later; and 
in 1040 the Gaonate came to an end. The Crusades further isolated the 
Babylonian from the Egyptian and European Jews; and after the Mongol sack of 
Baghdad in 1258 the Babylonian Jewish community almost disappeared from 
history. 

Long before these catastrophes many Oriental Jews had migrated to further 
Asia, Arabia, Egypt, North Africa, and Europe. Ceylon had 23,000 Hebrews in 
1165;'' several Jewish communities in Arabia survived the hostility of 
Mohammed; when Amr conquered Egypt in 641 he reported “40,000 tributary” 
(taxpaying) Jews in Alexandria. As Cairo spread its proliferations, its Jewish 
population, orthodox and Qaraite, increased. The Egyptian Jews enjoyed self- 
government in internal affairs under their nagid, or prince; they rose to wealth in 
commerce and to a high place in the administration of the Moslem state.'? In 
960, according to a tradition, four rabbis sailed from Bari in Italy; their vessel 
was captured by a Spanish Moslem admiral, and they were sold into slavery: 
Rabbi Moses and his son Chanoch at Cordova, Rabbi Shemaria at Alexandria, 
Rabbi Hushiel at Qairwan. Each rabbi, we are told, was freed, and founded an 
academy in the city where he had been sold. It is usually assumed, but not 
certain, that they were scholars from Sura; in any case they brought the learning 
of Eastern Jewry to the West, and while Judaism declined in Asia it entered upon 
its halcyon days in Egypt and Spain. 


I. THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES 


Jews made their way into medieval Russia from Babylonia and Persia through 
Transoxiana and the Caucasus, and up the Black Sea coast from Asia Minor 
through Constantinople. In that capital, and in the Byzantine realm, the Jews 
enjoyed a harassed prosperity from the eighth to the twelfth century. Greece had 
several substantial Jewish communities, notably at Thebes, where their silk 
manufactures earned high repute. Up through Thessaly, Thrace, and Macedonia 
the Jews migrated into the Balkans, and followed the Danube into Hungary. A 
handful of Hebrew merchants came to Poland from Germany in the tenth 


century. Jews had been in Germany since pre-Christian times. In the ninth 
century there were considerable Jewish settlements at Metz, Speyer, Mainz, 
Worms, Strasbourg, Frankfort, and Cologne. These groups were too busy and 
mobile with commerce to contribute much to cultural history; however, 
Gershom ben Jehuda (960-1028) founded a rabbinical academy at Mainz, wrote 
a Hebrew commentary on the Talmud, and acquired such authority that German 
Jewry addressed to him, rather than to the Geonim of Babylonia, their questions 
on Talmudic law. 

There were Jews in England in 691,'° Many more came in with William the 
Conqueror, and were at first protected by the Norman rulers as providers of 
capital and collectors of revenue. Their communities in London, Norwich, York, 
and other English centers were outside the jurisdiction of the local authorities, 
and were subject only to the king. This legal isolation widened the barrier 
between Christian and Jew, and played a part in the pogroms of the twelfth 
century. 

Gaul had had Jewish merchants from the time of Caesar. By 600 there were 
Jewish colonies in all the major cities. The Merovingian kings persecuted them 
with pious ferocity; Chilperic ordered them all to accept Christianity or have 
their eyes torn out (581).'* Charlemagne, while maintaining discriminatory laws 
against the Jews, protected them as useful and enterprising farmers and 
craftsmen, merchants, doctors, and financiers, and employed a Jew as his 
personal physician. In 787, according to a disputed tradition, he brought the 
Kalonymos family from Lucca to Mainz to encourage Jewish scholarship in the 
Frank realm. In 797 he sent a Jew as interpreter or as dragoman with an embassy 
to Harun al-Rashid. Louis the Pious favored the Jews as stimulators of 
commerce, and appointed a magister ludaeorum to guard their rights. Despite 
hostile legends, legal disabilities, and occasional minor persecutions, the Jews 
enjoyed in France in the ninth and tenth centuries a degree of prosperity and 
peace hardly known again by the Jews of Europe before the French Revolution.’ 

All through Italy there were little Jewish enclaves, from Trani to Venice and 
Milan. Jews were especially numerous in Padua, and may have influenced the 
growth of Averroism in the university there. Salerno, home of the first medieval 
school of scientific medicine in Latin Christendom, contained 600 Jews,'® 
several of them noted physicians. The Emperor Frederick II had Jewish scholars 
at his court in Foggia, and Pope Alexander III (1159-81) had several Jews in 
high position in his household;’’ but Frederick joined with Pope Gregory IX in 
oppressive measures against the Jews of Italy. 

The Spanish Jews called themselves Sephardim, and traced their origin to the 
royal tribe of Judah." After the conversion of King Recared (586-601) to 


orthodox Christianity the Visigothic government united with the powerful 
hierarchy of the Spanish Church to make life less attractive to the Jews. They 
were excluded from public office, and were forbidden to marry Christians or 
have Christian slaves. King Sisebut ordered all Jews to accept Christianity or 
emigrate (613); his successor repealed this decree, but the Council of Toledo of 
633 ruled that those Jews who had submitted to baptism and then returned to 
Judaism should be separated from their children and sold into slavery. King 
Chintila renewed Sisebut’s decree (638); and King Egica prohibited Jewish 
ownership of land, and any business transaction between Christian and Jew 
(693). When the Moors and Arabs invaded the peninsula (711) the Jews helped 
them at every turn. 

The conquerors, to repopulate the land, invited immigration; 50,000 Jews 
came from Asia and Africa,'® some towns, like Lucena, were inhabited almost 
wholly by Jews. Freed from economic disabilities, the Jews of Moslem Spain 
spread into every field of agriculture, industry, finance, and the professions. 
They adopted the dress, language, and customs of the Arabs, garbed themselves 
in turbans and silk robes, rode in carriages, and were hardly distinguishable from 
their Semitic cousins. Several Jews became court physicians, and one of these 
was made adviser to the greatest of the caliphs of Cordova. 

Hasdai ibn Shaprut (915-70) was to Abd-er-Rahman III what Nizam al-Mulk 
in the next century would be to Malik Shah. Born in the wealthy and cultured 
Ibn Ezra family, his father taught him Hebrew, Arabic, and Latin; he studied 
medicine and other sciences at Cordova, cured the Caliph’s ailments, and 
showed such wide knowledge and good judgment in politics that he was 
appointed to the diplomatic staff, apparently at the age of twenty-five. He was 
entrusted with ever larger responsibilities over the financial and commercial life 
of the state. He had no official title; the Caliph hesitated to arouse resentment by 
making him officially vizier; but Hasdai performed his many functions with such 
tact that he won the good will of Arabs, Jews, and Christians alike. He 
encouraged learning and literature, provided students with scholarships and 
books, and gathered about him a salon of poets, savants, and philosophers. When 
he died, Moslems vied with Jews in honoring his memory. 

There were similar, if lesser, figures, elsewhere in Moslem Spain. At Seville 
al-Mutamid invited to his court the scholar and astronomer Isaac ben Baruch, 
gave him the title of Prince, and made him head rabbi of all the Jewish 
congregations there.'? At Granada Samuel Halevi ibn Naghdela rivaled the 
power and wisdom, and exceeded the learning, of Hasdai ibn Shaprut. Born 
(993) and reared in Cordova, he combined the study of the Talmud with that of 
Arabic literature, and both with the selling of spices. When Cordova fell to the 


Berbers he moved to Malaga, and there added to his modest income by 
composing letters for petitioners to King Habbus of Granada. Struck with the 
calligraphy and diction of these letters, the King’s vizier visited Samuel, took 
him to Granada, and installed him in the Alhambra as his secretary. Soon 
Samuel was also his adviser, and the vizier said that “when Samuel gave counsel 
the voice of God was heard.” Dying, the vizier recommended Samuel as his 
successor; and in 1027 Samuel became the only Jew openly to hold the office 
and name of vizier in a Moslem state; this was the more feasible in Granada, 
where half the population in the eleventh century was Jewish.*° The Arabs soon 
applauded the choice, for under Samuel the little state flourished financially, 
politically, and culturally. He himself was a scholar, poet, astronomer, 
mathematician, and linguist, knowing seven tongues; he wrote (chiefly in 
Hebrew) twenty treatises on grammar, several volumes of poetry and 
philosophy, an introduction to the Talmud, and an anthology of Hebrew 
literature. He shared his fortune with other poets, came to the rescue of the poet 
and philosopher Ibn Gabirol, financed young students, and contributed to Jewish 
communities in three continents. While vizier to the King he was also rabbi to 
the Jews, and lectured on the Talmud. His grateful people conferred upon him 
the title of Nagid—Prince (in Israel). When he died (1055) he was succeeded as 
vizier and Nagid by his son Joseph ibn Naghdela. 

Those centuries—the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth—were the golden age of 
Spanish Jewry, the happiest and most fruitful period in medieval Hebrew 
history. When Moses ben Chanoch (d. 965), one of the Bari émigrés, was 
ransomed in Cordova, he organized there, with Hasdai’s help, an academy that 
soon acquired the intellectual leadership of the Jewish world. Similar schools 
were opened at Lucena, Toledo, Barcelona, Granada ...; and whereas the schools 
of Eastern Jewry had almost confined themselves to religious education, these 
gave instruction also in literature, music, mathematics, astronomy, medicine, and 
philosophy.*! Such education gave to the upper half of the Jewish population in 
Spain a breadth and depth of culture and refinement at that time equaled only by 
their Moslem, Byzantine, and Chinese contemporaries. It was then a disgrace for 
a man of wealth or political position to be unacquainted with history, science, 
philosophy, and poetry.”* A Jewish aristocracy took form, graced by beautiful 
women; perhaps it was too keenly conscious of its superiority, but it redeemed 
its pride by its sense that good birth and fortune are an obligation to generosity 
and excellence. 

The decline of Spanish Jewry might be dated from the fall of Joseph ibn 
Naghdela. He served the king almost as ably as his father had done, but not with 
the modest tact that had reconciled a population half Moorish to be ruled by a 


Jew. He took all power in his hands, dressed as royally as the king, and laughed 
at the Koran; gossip called him an atheist. In 1066 the Arabs and Berbers 
revolted, crucified Joseph, massacred 4000 Jews in Granada, and plundered their 
homes. The remaining Jews were compelled to sell their lands and emigrate. 
Twenty years later the Almoravids came from Africa, aflame with orthodoxy; 
and the long honeymoon of Spanish Moslems and Jews was ended. A 
Mohammedan theologian announced that the Jews had promised Mohammed to 
accept Islam at the end of 500 years after the Hegira, if by that time their 
expected Messiah had not come; the five centuries were up in 1107 by 
Mohammedan reckoning; the Emir Yusuf demanded the conversion of all the 
Jews in Spain, but excused them on payment of an enormous sum into his 
treasury.’ When the Almohads replaced the Almoravids as rulers of Morocco 
and Moslem Spain (1148), they gave the Jews and the Christians the same 
choice that King Sisebut had allowed the Jews 535 years before—apostasy or 
exile. Many Jews pretended conversion to Islam; many followed the Christians 
into northern Spain. 

There, at first, they found a royal tolerance as magnanimous as that which 
they had enjoyed for four centuries under Islam. Alfonso VI and VII of Castile 
treated the Jews well, made Jew and Christian equal before the law, and sternly 
repressed an anti-Semitic outbreak in Toledo (1107), where there were then 
72,000 Jews.*4 A like entente between the mother and daughter religions 
prevailed for a century in Aragon; indeed King James I invited Jews to settle in 
Majorca, Catalonia, and Valencia, and in many cases gave Jewish settlers free 
homes and lands.” In Barcelona they dominated commerce in the twelfth 
century, and owned a third of the soil.*° The Jews of Christian Spain were 
severely taxed, but they prospered, and enjoyed internal autonomy. Trade flowed 
freely between Christian, Jew, and Moor; the three exchanged gifts on holidays; 
now and then a king contributed to a synagogue building fund.*’ From 1085 even 
to 1492, Jews could be found in high public office in Spanish Christian states as 
fiscal agents and diplomats, sometimes as ministers.** During the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries the Christian clergy joined in this Christian amity.”° 

The first outbreak of intolerance was among the Jews themselves. In 1149 
Jehuda ibn Ezra, steward of the palace to Alfonso VII of Leon and Castile, 
turned the powers of his master’s government against the Qaraite Jews of 
Toledo; the details are unknown, but from that time the once numerous Spanish 
Qaraites are heard of no more.” In 1212 some Christian crusaders entered Spain 
to help free it from the Moors; for the most part they treated the Jews well; one 
group attacked the Jews of Toledo and killed many of them; but the Christians of 
the city rose to the defense of their fellow citizens, and stopped the persecution.*' 


Alfonso X of Castile included anti-Judaic legislation in his law code of 1265, but 
the code was not put into effect till 1348; meanwhile Alfonso employed a Jewish 
physician and treasurer, presented to the Jews of Seville three mosques to be 
turned into synagogues,” and basked in the splendor that Jewish and Moslem 
scholarship shed upon his genial reign. In 1276 the military enterprises of Pedro 
III of Aragon required insufferable taxes; his finance minister and several other 
officials were Jews; a revolt of nobles and cities against the monarchy compelled 
the King to dismiss his Jewish aides, and to confirm a resolution of the Cortes 
(1283) against further employment of Jews in the government. The era of 
toleration ended when the ecclesiastical Council of Zamora (1313) decreed the 
imposition of the badge, the segregation of the Jewish from the Christian 
population, and a ban against the employment of Jewish physicians by 
Christians, or of Christian servants by Jews.°? 


III. JEWISH LIFE IN CHRISTENDOM 


1. Government 


Excepting Palermo and a few towns in Spain, the cities of medieval 
Christendom required no segregation of their Jewish population. Usually, 
however, the Jews lived in a voluntary isolation for social convenience, physical 
security, and religious unity. The synagogue was the geographical, social, and 
economic center of the Jewish quarter, and drew most Jewish dwellings toward 
it. There was in consequence much overcrowding, to the detriment of public and 
private sanitation. In Spain the Hebrew sections contained handsome residences 
as well as hovels and tenements; in the rest of Europe they verged on slums.*4 

Allowing for the universally greater influence of the rich in elections and 
appointments, the Jewish communities were semidemocratic enclaves in a 
monarchical world. The taxpaying members of a congregation chose the rabbis 
and officers of the synagogue. A small group of elected elders sat as a Beth Din 
or communal court; this levied taxes, fixed prices, administered justice, issued 
ordinances—not always observed—on Jewish diet, dancing, morals, and dress. It 
was empowered to try Jewish offenders against Jewish law, and had executive 
officers to carry out its decrees. Penalties ranged from fines to excommunication 
or banishment. Capital punishment was rarely within the power or custom of the 
Beth Din; in its stead the Jewish court used the herem or full excommunication 
—a majestic and frightening ceremony of charges, curses, and candles 


extinguished one by one as a symbol of the culprit’s spiritual death. The Jews, 
like the Christians, used excommunication too frequently, so that in both faiths it 
lost its terror and effectiveness. The rabbis, like the Church, prosecuted heretics, 
outlawed them, and on rare occasions burned their books.°° 

Normally the Jewish community was not subject to local authority. Its only 
master was the king; him it paid liberally for a charter protecting its religious and 
economic rights; later it paid the liberated communes to confirm its autonomy. 
The Jews, however, were subject to the law of the state, and made it a principle 
to obey it; “the law of the kingdom is law,” said the Talmud.*° “Pray for the 
welfare of the government,” said another passage, “since but for fear thereof 
men would swallow one another alive.”*’ 

The state laid upon the Jews a poll or head tax, property taxes running up to 
33%, and taxes on meat, wine, jewelry, imports, and exports; in addition it 
required “voluntary” contributions from them to help finance a war, a 
coronation, or a royal “progress” or tour. The English Jews, numbering in the 
twelfth century one quarter of one per cent of the population, paid eight per cent 
of the national taxes. They raised a fourth of the levy for the crusade of Richard 
I, and donated 5000 marks toward his ransom from German captivity—thrice the 
amount given by the city of London.* The Jew was also taxed by his own 
community, and was periodically dunned for charity, education, and the support 
of the harassed Jews in Palestine. At any moment, for cause or without, the king 
might confiscate part or all of the property of “his Jews,” for in feudal law they 
were all his “men.” When a king died, his agreement to protect the Jews expired; 
his successor could be induced to renew it only by a large gift; sometimes this 
was a third of all Jewish property in the state.*? In 1463 Albrecht III, Margrave 
of Brandenburg, declared that every new German king “may, according to old 
usage, either burn all the Jews, or show them his mercy, and, to save their lives, 
take the third penny” (i.e., one third) “of their property.”“° Bracton, the leading 
English jurist of the thirteenth century, summed up the matter simply: “A Jew 
cannot have anything of his own, because whatever he acquires he acquires not 
for himself but for the king.”*" 


2. Economy 


To these political inconveniences were added economic restrictions. The Jews 
were not legally or generally prevented from owning land; at one time or another 
in the Middle Ages they owned considerable tracts in Moslem or Christian 
Spain, in Sicily, Silesia, Poland, England, and France.” But circumstances made 


such ownership increasingly impractical. Forbidden by Christian law to hire 
Christian slaves, and by Jewish law to hire Jewish slaves, the Jew had to work 
his holding with free labor, hard to get and costly to retain. Jewish law forbade 
the Jew to work on Saturday, Christian law usually forbade him to work on 
Sunday; such leisure was a hardship. Feudal custom or law made it impossible 
for a Jew to find a place within the feudal system; any such position required a 
Christian oath of fealty, and military service; but the laws of nearly all Christian 
states forbade the Jews to carry arms.” In Visigothic Spain King Sisebut revoked 
all grants of land made to Jews by his predecessors; King Egica “nationalized” 
all Jewish holdings that had at any time belonged to Christians; and in 1293 the 
Cortes of Valladolid prohibited the sale of land to Jews. The ever-present 
possibility of expulsion or attack persuaded the Jews, after the ninth century, to 
avoid landed property or rural solitude. All these conditions discouraged Jewish 
agriculture, and inclined the Jew to urban life, to industry, trade, and finance. 

In the Near East and in southern Europe the Jews were active in industry; 
indeed in several cases it was they who brought advanced handicraft techniques 
from Islam or Byzantium to Western lands. Benjamin of Tudela found hundreds 
of Jewish glassworkers at Antioch and Tyre; Jews in Egypt and Greece were 
renowned for the excellence of their dyed and embroidered textiles; and as late 
as the thirteenth century Frederick II called in Jewish craftsmen to manage the 
state’s silk industry in Sicily. There and elsewhere Jews engaged in the metal 
trades, especially in goldsmithing and jewelry; they worked the tin mines of 
Cornwall until 1290.“* Hebrew artisans in southern Europe were organized in 
strong guilds, and competed successfully with Christian craftsmen. But in 
northern Europe the Christian guilds acquired a monopoly in many trades. State 
after state forbade the Jews to serve Christians as smiths, carpenters, tailors, 
shoemakers, millers, bakers, or physicians, or to sell wine, flour, butter, or oil in 
the markets,* or to buy a home anywhere except in the Jewish quarter. 

So restricted, the Jews took to trade. Rab, the Babylonian Talmudist, had 
given his people a shrewd motto: “Trade with a hundred florins, and you will 
afford meat and wine; put the same sum into agriculture, and at most you may 
have bread and salt.”“° The Jewish pedlar was known in every city and town; the 
Jewish merchant at every market and fair. International commerce was their 
specialty, almost their monopoly, before the eleventh century; their packs, 
caravans, and ships crossed deserts, mountains, and seas; and in most instances 
they accompanied their goods. They served as commercial links between 
Christendom and Islam, between Europe and Asia, between the Slavic and the 
Western states. They handled most of the trade in slaves.*” They were helped by 
their skill and patience in learning languages; by the understanding of Hebrew, 


and the similarity of laws and customs, among widely separated Jewish 
communities; and by the hospitality of the Jewish quarter in every city to any 
foreign Jew; so Benjamin of Tudela traveled halfway across the world, and 
found himself everywhere at home. Ibn Khordadbeh, director of the post for the 
Baghdad caliphate in 870, told in his Book of Routes of Jewish merchants who 
spoke Persian, Greek, Arabic, Frank, Spanish, and Slavonic; and he described 
the land and sea routes by which they traveled from Spain and Italy to Egypt, 
India, and China.*® These merchants took eunuchs, slaves, brocades, furs, and 
swords to the Far East, and brought back musk, aloes, camphor, spices, and 
silks.°The capture of Jerusalem by the Crusades, and the conquest of the 
Mediterranean by the fleets of Venice and Genoa, gave the Italian merchants an 
advantage over the Jews; and Jewish commercial leadership ended with the 
eleventh century. Even before the Crusades Venice had forbidden the transport 
of Jewish merchants on Venetian ships, and soon afterward the Hanseatic 
League closed its ports on the North Sea and the Baltic to Jewish trade.°° By the 
twelfth century Jewish commerce was mostly domestic; and even within that 
narrow scope it was limited by laws prohibiting the sale of divers goods by 
Jews.” 

They turned to finance. In a hostile environment where popular violence 
might destroy, or royal cupidity confiscate, their immovable goods, the Jews 
were forced to the conclusion that their savings should be in liquid and mobile 
form. They took first to the simple business of money-changing, then to 
receiving money for commercial investment, then to lending money at interest. 
The Pentateuch” and the Talmud*’ had forbidden this among Jews, but not 
between Jew and non-Jew. As economic life grew more complex, and the need 
for financing became more acute with the expansion of commerce and industry, 
the Jews lent one another money through a Christian intermediary,” or through 
silent partnerships in an enterprise and its profits—a device allowed by the 
rabbis and several Christian theologians.” Since both the Koran and the Church 
forbade the charging of interest, and Christian moneylenders were consequently 
scarce before the thirteenth century, Moslem and Christian borrowers— 
including ecclesiastics, churches, and monasteries*°—applied to Jews for loans; 
so Aaron of Lincoln financed the building of nine Cistercian monasteries and the 
great abbey of St. Albans.°’In the thirteenth century Christian bankers invaded 
the field, adopted the methods that had been developed by the Jews, and soon 
surpassed them in wealth and range. “The Christian usurer, although he did not 
have to safeguard himself to anything like the same extent against the chances of 
murder and pillage, was no less exacting” than the Jew.°® Both alike pressed the 
debtor with Roman severity, and the kings exploited them all. 


All moneylenders were subject to high taxation, and, in the case of the Jews, 
to occasional outright confiscation. The kings made it a principle to allow high 
interest rates, and periodically to squeeze the profits out of the financiers. The 
cost of collection was high, and in many cases the creditor had to bribe officials 
to allow him to capture his due.*? In 1198 Innocent III commanded all Christian 
princes, in preparation for the Fourth Crusade, to compel full remission of 
interest demanded of Christians by Jews.°° Louis IX, the saintly king of France, 
“for the salvation of his own soul and those of his ancestors,” freed all his 
subjects from a third of whatever they owed to Jews.°'English kings on occasion 
granted letters of release—canceling interest or principle or both—to subjects 
owing money to Jews; not rarely the kings sold such letters, and noted in their 
registers the sums they received for their vicarious philanthropy.” The British 
government required a copy of every loan agreement; an Exchequer of the Jews 
was formed to file and supervise these agreements, and to hear cases concerning 
them; when a Jewish banker could not meet the taxes or levies laid upon him, the 
government, checking its record of his loans, confiscated all or part of them, and 
notified the debtors to pay not the lender but the government.®’ When, in 1187, 
Henry II levied a special tax upon the people of England, the Jews were 
compelled to pay one fourth, the Christians one tenth, of their property; nearly 
half the entire tax was paid by the Jews.™ At times “the Jews financed the 
kingdom.”® In 1210 King John ordered all Jews in England—men, women, and 
children—to be imprisoned; a “tallage” of 66,000 marks was taken from them;°° 
those suspected of concealing the full amount of their hoards were tortured by 
having a tooth pulled out each day till they confessed.®’ ™ In 1230 Henry III, 
charging that the Jews had clipped the coin of the realm (apparently some had), 
confiscated a third of all the movable property of the English Jews. The 
operation having proved profitable, it was repeated in 1239; two years later 
20,000 silver marks were exacted from the Jews; 60,000 marks—a sum equal to 
the whole yearly revenue of the Crown—were exacted in 1244. When Henry III 
borrowed 5000 marks from the Earl of Cornwall, he consigned to him all the 
Jews of England as security.® A series of imposts from 1252 to 1255 drove the 
Jews to such desperation that they begged permission to leave England en 
masse; permission was refused. In 1275 Edward I strictly prohibited lending at 
interest. Loans continued nevertheless; and as the risk was greater, interest rates 
rose. Edward ordered all Jews in England arrested and their goods seized. Many 
Christian lenders were also arrested, and three of them were hanged. Of the Jews 
280 were hanged, drawn, and quartered in London; there were additional 
executions in the counties; and the property of hundreds of Jews was confiscated 
to the state.”” 


In the uneasy intervals between confiscations the Jewish bankers prospered, 
and some became too visibly rich. They not only advanced capital to build 
castles, cathedrals, and monasteries, but they raised for themselves substantial 
houses; in England their homes were among the first dwellings built of stone. 
There were rich and poor among the Jews, despite Rabbi Eleazar’s dictum that 
“all men are equal before God—women and slaves, rich and poor.””! The rabbis 
sought to mitigate poverty, and check profiteering wealth, by a variety of 
economic regulations. They emphasized the responsibility of the group for the 
welfare of all, and softened the stings of adversity with organized charity. They 
did not denounce riches, but they succeeded in giving to learning a prestige 
equal to that of wealth. They branded monopoly and “corners” as sins;” they 
forbade the retailer to profit by more than a sixth of the wholesale price;” they 
watched over weights and measures; they fixed maximum prices and minimum 
wages.” Many of these regulations failed; the rabbis could not isolate the 
economic life of the Jews from that of their neighbors in Islam or Christendom; 
and the law of supply and demand of goods and services found a way around all 
legislation. 


3. Morals 


The rich tried to atone for their accumulations by abundant charity. They 
acknowledged the social obligations of wealth, and perhaps they feared the curse 
or fury of the poor. No Jew is known to have died of hunger while living in a 
Jewish community.” Periodically, and as early as the second century after 
Christ, each member of the congregation, however poor, was assessed by official 
overseers for a contribution to the kupah or “community chest,” which took care 
of the old, poor, or sick, and the education and marriage of orphans.’° Hospitality 
was accorded freely, especially to wandering scholars; in some communities 
incoming travelers were billeted in private homes by officers of the 
congregation. Jewish philanthropic societies grew to a great number as the 
Middle Ages advanced; not only were there many hospitals, orphanages, 
poorhouses, and homes for the aged, but there were organizations providing 
ransoms for prisoners, dowries for poor brides, visits to the sick, care for 
destitute widows, and free burial for the dead.” Christians complained of Jewish 
greed, and tried to stir Christians to charity by citing the exemplary generosity of 
the Jews.” 

Class differences disported themselves in dress, diet, speech, and a hundred 
other ways. The simple Jew wore a long-sleeved and girdled robe or caftan, 


usually black as if in mourning for his ruined Temple and ravished land; but in 
Spain the well-to-do Jews proclaimed their prosperity with silks and furs; and 
the rabbis deplored in vain the handle given to hostility and discontent by such 
displays. When the king of Castile banned finery in raiment the Jewish males 
obeyed, but continued to array their wives in splendor; when the king demanded 
an explanation they assured him that the royal gallantry could never have meant 
the restrictions to apply to women;” and the Jews continued throughout the 
Middle Ages to robe their ladies well. But they forbade them to appear in public 
with uncovered hair; such an offense was ground for divorce; and the Jew was 
instructed not to pray in the presence of a woman whose hair was visible.® 

The hygienic features of the Law alleviated the effects of congested 
settlements. Circumcision, the weekly bath, the prohibition of wine or putrid 
meat as food, gave the Jews superior protection against diseases rampant in their 
Christian vicinities.*' Leprosy was frequent among the Christian poor, who ate 
salted meat or fish, but was rare among the Jews. Perhaps for like reasons the 
Jews suffered less than Christians from cholera and kindred ailments.* But in 
the slums of Rome, infested with mosquitoes from the Campagna marshes, Jew 
and Christian alike shivered with malaria. 

The moral life of the medieval Jew reflected his Oriental heritage and his 
European disabilities. Discriminated against at every turn, pillaged and 
massacred, humiliated and condemned for crimes not his own, the Jew, like the 
physically weak everywhere, resorted to cunning in self-defense. The rabbis 
repeated again and again that “to cheat a Gentile is even worse than to cheat a 
Jew,”®’ but some Jews took the chance;* and perhaps Christians too bargained as 
shrewdly as they knew. Some bankers, Jewish or Christian, were ruthless in their 
resolve to be paid; though doubtless there were in the Middle Ages, as in the 
eighteenth century, moneylenders as honest and faithful as Meyer Anselm of the 
rote Schild. Certain Jews and Christians clipped coins or received stolen goods.®° 
The frequent use of Jews in high financial office suggests that their Christian 
employers had confidence in their integrity. Of violent crimes—murder, robbery, 
rape—the Jews were seldom guilty. Drunkenness was rarer among them in 
Christian than in Moslem lands. 

Their sex life, despite a background of polygamy, was remarkably 
wholesome. They were less given to pederasty than other peoples of Eastern 
origin. Their women were modest maidens, industrious wives, prolific and 
conscientious mothers; and early marriage reduced prostitution to a human 
minimum.® Bachelors were rarities. Rabbi Asher ben Yehiel ruled that a 
bachelor of twenty, unless absorbed in study of the Law, might be compelled to 
marry by the court.®” Marriages were arranged by the parents; few girls, says a 


Jewish document of the eleventh century, were “indelicate or impudent enough 
to express their own fancies or preference”;*® but no marriage was fully legal 
without the consent of both parties.*? The father might give his daughter in 
marriage in her early years, even at six; but such child marriages were not 
consummated till maturity, and when the daughter came of age she could annul 
it if she wished.°° The betrothal was a formal act, making the girl legally the 
man’s wife; they could not thereafter separate except by a bill of divorce. At the 
betrothal a contract (ketuba) was signed for the dowry and the marriage 
settlement. The latter was a sum set aside out of the husband’s estate to be paid 
his wife in case the husband should divorce her or die. Without a marriage 
settlement of at least 200 zuzas (which could buy a one-family house), no 
marriage with a virgin bride was valid. 

Polygamy was practiced by rich Jews in Islamic lands, but was rare among 
the Jews of Christendom.”! Post-Talmudic rabbinical literature refers a thousand 
times to a man’s “wife,” never to his “wives.” About the year 1000 Rabbi 
Gershom ben Judah of Mainz decreed the excommunication of any polygamous 
Jew; and soon thereafter, in all Europe except Spain, polygamy and concubinage 
became almost extinct among the Jews. Cases continued to occur, however, 
where a wife barren for ten years after marriage allowed her husband to take a 
concubine or an additional wife;°* parentage was vital. The same decree of 
Gershom abolished the old right of the husband to divorce his wife without her 
consent or guilt. Divorces were probably less frequent in medieval Jewry than in 
modern America. 

Despite the comparative looseness of the marriage bond in law, the family 
was the saving center of Jewish life. External danger brought internal unity; and 
hostile witnesses testify to the “warmth and dignity ... thoughtfulness, 
consideration, parental and fraternal affection,” that marked and mark the Jewish 
family.°* The young husband, merged with his wife in work, joy, and tribulation, 
developed a profound attachment for her as part of his larger self; he became a 
father, and the children growing up around him stimulated his reserve energies 
and engaged his deepest loyalties. He had probably known no woman carnally 
before marriage, and had, in so small and intimate a community, few chances for 
infidelity afterward. Almost from their birth he saved to provide a dowry for his 
daughters and a marriage settlement for his sons; and he took it for granted that 
he should support them in the early years of their married life; this seemed wiser 
than to let youth prepare with a decade of promiscuity for the restrictions of 
monogamy. In many cases the bridegroom came to live with the bride in her 
father’s home—seldom to the increment of happiness. The authority of the 
oldest father in the home was almost as absolute as in republican Rome. He 


could excommunicate his children, and might beat his wife within reason; if he 
seriously injured her the community fined him to the limit of his resources. 
Usually his authority was exercised with a sternness that never quite concealed a 
passionate love. 

The position of woman was legally low, morally high. Like Plato, the Jew 
thanked God that he had not been born a woman; and the woman replied 
humbly, “I thank God that I was made according to His will.”® In the synagogue 
the women occupied a separate place in the gallery or behind the men—a clumsy 
compliment to their distracting charms; and they could not be counted toward 
making a quorum. Songs in praise of a woman’s beauty were considered 
indecorous, though the Talmud allowed them.” Flirtation, if any, was by 
correspondence; public conversation between the sexes—even between man and 
wife—was forbidden by the rabbis.” Dancing was permitted, but only of woman 
with woman, of man with man.” While the husband was by law the sole heir of 
his wife, the widow did not inherit from her husband; when he died she received 
the equivalent of her dowry and the marriage settlement; for the rest her sons, 
the natural heirs, were relied upon to support her decently. Daughters inherited 
only in the absence of sons; otherwise they had to depend upon brotherly 
affection, which seldom failed.°? Girls were not sent to school; in their case a 
little knowledge was accounted an especially dangerous thing. However, they 
were allowed to study privately; we hear of several women who gave public 
lectures on the Law—though sometimes the lecturer screened herself from her 
audience.'°°Despite every physical and legal disadvantage, the deserving Jewish 
woman received after marriage full honor and devotion. Judah ben Moses ibn 
Tibbon (1170) quoted approvingly a Moslem sage: “None but the honorable 
honor women, none but the despicable despise them.” '®! 

The parental relation was more nearly perfect than the marital. The Jew, with 
the vanity of the commonplace, prided himself on his reproductive ability and 
his children; his most solemn oath was taken by laying his hand upon the testes 
of the man receiving the pledge; hence the word testimony. Every man was 
commanded to have at least two children; usually there were more. The child 
was reverenced as a visitor from heaven, a very angel become flesh. The father 
was reverenced almost as a vicar of God; the son stood in his father’s presence 
until bidden to be seated, and gave him a solicitous obedience that fully 
comported with the pride of youth. In the ceremony of circumcision the boy was 
dedicated to Yahveh by the covenant of Abraham; and every family felt 
obligated to train one son for the rabbinate. When the boy had completed his 
thirteenth year he was received into manhood, and into all the obligations of the 


Law, by a solemn ceremony of confirmation.'Y Religion cast its awe and sanctity 
over every stage of development, and eased the tasks of parentage. 


4. Religion 


In like manner religion stood as a spiritual policeman over every phase of the 
moral code. Doubtless loopholes were found in the Law, and legal fictions were 
concocted to restore the freedom of adaptation indispensable to an enterprising 
people. But apparently the medieval Jew accepted the Law, by and large, as a 
bulwark saving him not only from eternal damnation but, more visibly, from 
group disintegration. It harassed him at every turn, but he honored it as the very 
home and school of his growth, the vital medium of his life. 

Every home in Judaism was a church, every school was a temple, every father 
was a priest. The prayers and ritual of the synagogue had their briefer 
counterparts in the home. The fasts and festivals of the faith were celebrated 
there with educative ceremonies that bound the present with the past, the living 
with the dead and the yet unborn. Every Friday eve of the Sabbath the father 
called his wife, children, and servants around him, blessed them individually, 
and led them in prayer, religious readings, and sacred songs. To the doorpost of 
each major room was attached a tube (mezuzah) containing a parchment roll 
inscribed with two passages from Deuteronomy (vi, 4-9; xi, 13-21), reminding 
the Jew that his God is one, and must be loved “with all thy heart and soul and 
strength.” From the age of four the child was brought to the synagogue; and 
there religion was impressed upon him in his most formative years. 

The synagogue was not merely a temple, it was the social center of the Jewish 
community; synagoge, like ecclesia, synod, and college, meant an assemblage, a 
congreg-ation. In pre-Christian days it had been essentially a school; it is still 
called Schule by Ashkenazic Jews. In the Dispersion it took on a strange variety 
of functions. In some synagogues it was the custom to publish, on the Sabbath, 
the decisions reached by the Beth Din during the week; to collect taxes, advertise 
lost articles, accept complaints of one member against another, and announce the 
coming sale of property so that any claimant on it might protest the sale. The 
synagogue dispensed communal charity, and, in Asia, served as a lodging for 
travelers. The building itself was always the finest in the Jewish quarter; 
sometimes, especially in Spain and Italy, it was an architectural masterpiece, 
expensively and lovingly adorned. Christian authorities repeatedly forbade the 
erection of synagogues equaling in height the tallest Christian church in the city; 
in 1221 Pope Honorius III ordered the destruction of such a synagogue in 


Bourges.'” Seville had twenty-three synagogues in the fourteenth century, 
Toledo and Cordova almost as many; one built in Cordova in 1315 is now 
maintained as a national monument by the Spanish government. 

Every synagogue had a school (Beth ha-midrash— House of Study—the 
Arabic madrasa); in addition there were private schools and personal tutors; 
probably there was a higher relative literacy among the medieval Jews than 
among the Christians,'°* though lower than among the Moslems. Teachers were 
paid by the community or the parents, but all were under communal supervision. 
Boys went off to school at an early hour—in winter before dawn; some hours 
later they returned home for breakfast; then they went back to school till eleven, 
then home for lunch, back to school at noon, a respite between two and three, 
then more schooling till evening; then at last they were released to their homes 
for supper, prayers, and bed. Life was a serious matter for the Jewish boy.‘ 

Hebrew and the Pentateuch were the primary studies. At the age of ten the 
student took up the Mishna, at thirteen the major tractates of the Talmud; those 
who were to be scholars continued the study of Mishna and Gemara from 
thirteen to twenty or later. Through the diversity of subjects in the Talmud the 
student received a smattering of a dozen sciences, but almost nothing of non- 
Jewish history.'°° There was much learning by repetition; the chorus of recitation 
was so vigorous that some localities excluded schools.'”’ Higher education was 
given in the Yeshibah or academy. The graduate of such an academy was called 
talmid hakam— scholar of the Law; he was usually freed from community taxes; 
and though he was not necessarily a rabbi, all nonscholars were expected to rise 
on his coming or going.'” 

The rabbi was teacher, jurist, and priest. He was required to marry. He was 
paid little or nothing for his religious functions; usually he earned a living in the 
secular world. He seldom preached; this was left to itinerant preachers 
(maggidim) schooled in sonorous and frightening eloquence. Any member of the 
congregation might lead it in prayer, read the Scriptures, or preach; usually, 
however, this honor was granted to some prominent or philanthropic Jew. Prayer 
was a complex ceremony for the orthodox Hebrew. To be properly performed it 
required that he should cover his head as a sign of reverence, strap upon his arms 
and his forehead small cases containing passages from Exodus (xiii, 1-16) and 
Deuteronomy (vi, 4-9; xi, 13-21), and wear on the borders of his garments 
fringes inscribed with the basic commandments of the Lord. The rabbis 
explained these formalities as necessary reminders of the unity, presence, and 
laws of God; simple Jews came to look upon them as magical amulets possessed 
of miraculous powers. The culmination of the religious service was a reading 
from the scroll of the Law, contained in a little ark above the altar. 


The Jews of the Dispersion at first frowned upon music in religion as hardly 
suited to a mood of grief for their lost home. But music and religion are as 
intimately related as poetry and love; the deepest emotions require for their 
civilized expression the most emotional of the arts. Music returned to the 
synagogue through poetry. In the sixth century the paitanim or “Neo-Hebraic” 
poets began to write religious verse, confused with acrostic and alliterative 
artificialities, but uplifted with the resounding splendor of Hebrew, and filled 
with that religious ardor which in the Jew now served for both patriotism and 
piety. The crude but powerful hymns of Eleazar ben Kalir (eighth century) still 
find a place in some synagogue rituals. Similar poetry appeared among the Jews 
of Spain, Italy, France, and Germany. One such hymn is sung by many Jews on 
the Day of Atonement: 


With the coming of Thy Kingdom 
The hills shall break into song, 
And the islands laugh exultant 
That they to God belong. 
And all their congregations 
So loud Thy praise shall sing 
That the farthest peoples, hearing, 


Shall hail Thee crowned King, 19 


When such piutim or sacred poems were introduced into the synagogue service 
they were sung by a precentor, and music re-entered the ritual. Furthermore the 
scriptural readings and the prayers were in many synagogues chanted by a cantor 
or by the congregation in a “cantillation” whose musical tones were largely 
improvised, but occasionally followed patterns set in the plain song of the 
Christian chant.'!? From the singing school of the monastery of St. Gall in 
Switzerland, at some time before the eleventh century, came the complex chant 
for the famous Hebrew song Kol Nidre— “All Vows.”""'! 

The synagogue never fully replaced the Temple in the heart of the Jew, The 
hope that he might some day offer sacrifice to Yahveh before the Holy of Holies 
on Zion’s hill inflamed his imagination, and left him open to repeated deception 
by false messiahs. About 720 Serene, a Syrian, announced himself to be the 
expected redeemer, and organized a campaign to recapture Palestine from the 
Moslems. Jews from Babylonia and Spain abandoned their homes to join his 
adventure. He was taken prisoner, exposed as a charlatan by the Caliph Yezid II, 
and was put to death. Some thirty years later Obadiah Abu Isa ben Ishaq of 
Isfahan led a similar revolt; 10,000 Jews took up the sword and fought bravely 
under his lead; they were defeated, Abulsa was slain in battle, and the Isfahan 


Jews suffered indiscriminate punishment. When the First Crusade excited 
Europe, Jewish communities dreamed that the Christians, if victorious, would 
restore Palestine to the Jews;'’ they awoke from this fantasy to a succession of 
pogroms. In 1160 David Alrui aroused the Jews of Mesopotamia with the 
announcement that he was the Messiah, and would restore them to Jerusalem 
and liberty; his father-in-law, fearing disaster for the Jews from such an 
insurrection, slew him in his sleep. About 1225 another Messiah appeared in 
southern Arabia, and stirred the Jews to mass hysteria; Maimonides, in a famous 
“Letter to the South,” exposed the impostor’s claims, and reminded the Arabian 
Jews of the death and destruction that had followed such reckless attempts in the 
past.''**? Nevertheless he accepted the Messianic hope as an indispensable 
support to the Jewish spirit in the Dispersion, and made it one of the thirteen 
principal tenets of the Jewish faith.''® 


IV. ANTI-SEMITISM: 500-1306 


What were the sources of the hostility between non-Jew and Jew? 

The main sources have ever been economic, but religious differences have 
given edge and cover to economic rivalries. The Moslems, living by 
Mohammed, resented the Jewish rejection of their prophet; the Christians, 
accepting the divinity of Christ, were shocked to find that His own people would 
not acknowledge that divinity. Good Christians saw nothing unchristian or 
inhuman in holding an entire people, through many centuries, responsible for the 
actions of a tiny minority of Jerusalem Jews in the last days of Christ. The 
Gospel of Luke told how “throngs” of Jews welcomed Christ into Jerusalem 
(xix, 37); how, when He carried His cross to Golgotha, “there followed Him a 
great company of people, and of women, who also bewailed and lamented Him” 
(xxiii, 27); and how, after the crucifixion, “all the people that came together to 
that sight... smote their breasts” (xxiii, 48). But these evidences of Jewish 
sympathy for Jesus were forgotten when, in every Holy Week, the bitter story of 
the Passion was related from a thousand pulpits; resentment flared in Christian 
hearts; and on those days the Israelites shut themselves up in their own quarter 
and in their homes, fearful that the passions of simple souls might be stirred to a 
pogrom.'" 

Around that central misunderstanding rose a thousand suspicions and 
animosities. Jewish bankers bore the brunt of the hostility aroused by interest 
rates that reflected the insecurity of loans. As the economy of Christendom 
developed, and Christian merchants and bankers invaded fields once dominated 


by Jews, economic competition fomented hate; and some _ Christian 
moneylenders actively promoted anti-Semitism.'’? Jews in official positions, 
especially in the finance department of governments, were a natural target for 
those who disliked both taxes and Jews. Given such economic and religious 
enmity, everything Jewish became distasteful to some Christians, and everything 
Christian to some Jews. The Christian reproached the Jew for clannish 
exclusiveness, and did not excuse it as a reaction to discrimination and 
occasional physical assault. Jewish features, language, manners, diet, ritual all 
seemed to the Christian eye offensively bizarre. The Jews ate when Christians 
fasted, fasted when Christians ate; their Sabbath of rest and prayer had remained 
Saturday as of old, while that of the Christians had been changed to Sunday; the 
Jews celebrated their happy deliverance from Egypt in a Passover feast that 
came too close to the Friday on which Christians mourned the death of Christ. 
Jews were not allowed by their Law to eat food cooked, to drink wine pressed, 
or to use dishes or utensils that had been touched, by a non-Jew,'’® or to marry 
any but a Jew;'!’ the Christian interpreted these ancient laws—formulated long 
before Christianity—as meaning that to a Jew everything Christian was unclean; 
and he retorted that the Israelite himself was not usually distinguished by 
cleanliness of person or neatness of dress. Mutual isolation begot absurd and 
tragic legends on both sides. Romans had accused Christians of murdering pagan 
children to offer their blood in secret sacrifice to the Christian God; Christians of 
the twelfth century accused Jews of kidnaping Christian children to sacrifice 
them to Yahveh, or to use their blood as medicine or in the making of 
unleavened bread for the Passover feast. Jews were charged with poisoning the 
wells from which Christians drank, and with stealing consecrated wafers to 
pierce them and draw from them the blood of Christ.'’? When a few Jewish 
merchants flaunted their opulence in costly raiment the Jews as a people were 
accused of draining the wealth of Christendom into Jewish hands. Jewish women 
were suspected as sorceresses; many Jews, it was thought, were in league with 
the Devil.''? The Jews retaliated with like legends about Christians, and insulting 
stories about the birth and youth of Christ. The Talmud counseled the extension 
of Jewish charity to non-Jews;'*? Bahya praised Christian monasticism; 
Maimonides wrote that “the teachings of Christ and Mohammed tend to lead 
mankind toward perfection”;'' but the average Jew could not understand these 
courtesies of philosophy, and returned all the hatred that he received. 

There were some lucid intervals in this madness. Ignoring state and Church 
laws that forbade it, Christians and Jews often mingled in friendship, sometimes 
in marriage, above all in Spain and southern France. Christian and Jewish 
scholars collaborated—Michael Scot with Anatoli, Dante with Immanuel.'” 


Christians made gifts to synagogues; and in Worms a Jewish park was 
maintained through a legacy from a Christian woman.'*’ In Lyons the market 
day was changed from Saturday to Sunday for the convenience of the Jews. 
Secular governments, finding the Jews an asset in commerce and finance, gave 
them a vacillating protection; and in several cases where a state restricted the 
public movements of Jews, or expelled them from its territory, it was because it 
could no longer safeguard them from intolerance and violence. '4 

The attitude of the Church in these matters varied with place and time. In 
Italy she protected the Jews as “guardians of the Law” of the Old Testament, and 
as living witnesses to the historicity of the Scriptures and to “the wrath of God.” 
But periodically Church councils, often with excellent intentions, and seldom 
with general authority, added to the tribulations of Jewish life. The Theodosian 
Code (439), the Council of Clermont (535), and the Council of Toledo (589) 
forbade the appointment of Jews to positions in which they could impose 
penalties upon Christians. The Council of Orléans (538) ordered Jews to stay 
indoors in Holy Week, probably for their protection, and prohibited their 
employment in any public office. The Third Council of the Lateran (1179) 
forbade Christian midwives or nurses to minister to Jews; and the Council of 
Béziers (1246) condemned the employment of Jewish physicians by Christians. 
The Council of Avignon (1209) retaliated Jewish laws of cleanliness by 
enjoining “Jews and harlots” from touching bread or fruit exposed for sale; it 
renewed Church laws against the hiring of Christian servants by Jews; and it 
warned the faithful not to exchange services with Jews, but to avoid them as a 
pollution.'*? Several councils declared null the marriage of a Christian with a 
Jew. In 1222 a deacon was burned at the stake for accepting conversion to 
Judaism and marrying a Jewess.’*° In 1234 a Jewish widow was refused her 
dower on the ground that her husband had been converted to Christianity, 
thereby voiding their marriage.'”” The Fourth Council of the Lateran (1215), 
arguing that “at times through error Christians have relations with the women of 
Jews or Saracens, and Jews or Saracens with Christian women,” ruled “that Jews 
and Saracens of both sexes in every Christian province and at all times shall be 
marked off in the eyes of the public from other people through the character of 
their dress”: after their twelfth year they were to wear a distinctive color—the 
men on their hats or mantles, the women on their veils. This was in part a 
retaliation against older and similar laws of Moslems against Christians and 
Jews. The character of the badge was determined locally by state governments or 
provincial Church councils; ordinarily it was a wheel or circle of yellow cloth, 
some three inches in diameter, sewn prominently upon the clothing. The decree 
was enforced in England in 1218, in France in 1219, in Hungary in 1279; it was 


only sporadically carried out in Spain, Italy, and Germany before the fifteenth 
century, when Nicholas of Cusa and San Giovanni da Capistrano campaigned for 
its full observance. In 1219 the Jews of Castile threatened to leave the country en 
masse if the decree should be enforced, and the ecclesiastical authorities 
consented to its revocation. Jewish physicians, scholars, financiers, and travelers 
were often exempted from the decree. Its observance declined after the sixteenth 
century, and ended with the French Revolution. 

By and large, the popes were the most tolerant prelates in Christendom. 
Gregory I, though so zealous for the spread of the faith, forbade the compulsory 
conversion of Jews, and maintained their rights of Roman citizenship in lands 
under his rule.'*? When bishops in Terracina and Palermo appropriated 
synagogues for Christian use, Gregory compelled them to make full 
restitution.'*? To the bishop of Naples he wrote: “Do not allow the Jews to be 
molested in the performance of their services. Let them have full liberty to 
observe and keep all their festivals and holydays, as both they and their fathers 
have done for so long.”'*° Gregory VII urged Christian rulers to obey conciliar 
decrees against the appointment of Jews. When Eugenius III came to Paris in 
1145, and went in pomp to the cathedral, which was then in the Jewish quarter, 
the Jews sent a delegation to present him with the Torah, or scroll of the Law; he 
blessed them, they went home happy, and the Pope ate a paschal lamb with the 
king.'*! Alexander III was friendly to Jews, and employed one to manage his 
finances.'* Innocent III led the Fourth Lateran Council in its demand for a 
Jewish badge, and laid down the principle that all Jews were doomed to 
perpetual servitude because they had crucified Jesus.'*? In a softer mood he 
reiterated papal injunctions against forcible conversions, and added: “No 
Christian shall do the Jews any personal injury ... or deprive them of their 
possessions ... or disturb them during the celebration of their festivals ... or 
extort money from them by threatening to exhume their dead,”!* Gregory IX, 
founder of the Inquisition, exempted the Jews from its operation or jurisdiction 
except when they tried to Judaize Christians, or attacked Christianity, or reverted 
to Judaism after conversion to Christianity; and in 1235 he issued a bull 
denouncing mob violence against Jews.'*° Innocent IV (1247) repudiated the 
legend of the ritual murder of Christian children by Jews: 


Certain of the clergy and princes, nobles and great lords... have falsely devised godless plans 
against the Jews, unjustly depriving them of their property by force, and appropriating it to 
themselves; they falsely charge them with dividing among them on the Passover the heart of a 
murdered boy.... In fact, in their malice, they ascribe to Jews every murder, wherever it chance to 
occur. And on the ground of these and other fabrications, they are filled with rage against them, 
rob them... oppress them by starvation, imprisonment, torture, and other sufferings, sometimes 


even condemning them to death; so that the Jews, though living under Christian princes, are in 
worse plight than were their ancestors under the Pharaohs. They are driven to leave in despair the 
land in which their fathers have dwelt since the memory of man. Since it is our pleasure that they 
shall not be distressed, we ordain that you behave toward them in a friendly and kind manner. 


Whenever any unjust attacks upon them come under your notice, redress their injuries, and do not 
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suffer them to be visited in the future by similar tribulations. 
This noble appeal was widely ignored. In 1272 Gregory X had to repeat its 
denunciation of the ritual murder legend; and to give his words force he ruled 
that thereafter the testimony of a Christian against a Jew should not be accepted 
unless confirmed by a Jew.'’® The issuance of similar bulls by later popes till 
1763 attests both the humanity of the popes and the persistence of the evil. That 
the popes were sincere is indicated by the comparative security of the Jews, and 
their relative freedom from persecution, in the Papal States. Expelled from so 
many countries at one time or another, they were never expelled from Rome or 
from papal Avignon. “Had it not been for the Catholic Church,” writes a learned 
Jewish historian, “the Jews would not have survived the Middle Ages in 
Christian Europe.”!°? 

Before the Crusades the active persecution of Jews in medieval Europe was 
sporadic. The Byzantine emperors continued for two centuries the oppressive 
policies of Justinian toward the Jews. Heraclius (628) banished them from 
Jerusalem in retaliation for their aid to Persia, and did all he could to exterminate 
them. Leo the Isaurian sought to disprove the rumor that he was Jewish by a 
decree (723) giving Byzantine Jews a choice between Christianity or 
banishment. Some submitted; some burned themselves to death in their 
synagogues rather than yield.'“° Basil I (867-86) resumed the campaign to 
enforce baptism upon the Jews; and Constantine VII (912-59) required from 
Jews in Christian courts a humiliating form of oath—more Judaico—which 
continued in use in Europe till the nineteenth century.'*’ 

When, in 1095, Pope Urban II proclaimed the First Crusade, some Christians 
thought it desirable to kill the Jews of Europe before proceeding so far to fight 
Turks in Jerusalem. Godfrey of Bouillon, having accepted the leadership of the 
crusade, announced that he would avenge the blood of Jesus upon the Jews, and 
would leave not one of them alive; and his companions proclaimed their 
intention to kill all Jews who would not accept Christianity. A monk further 
aroused Christian ardor by declaring that an inscription found on the Holy 
Sepulcher in Jerusalem made the conversion of all Jews a moral obligation of all 
Christians.'*? The Crusaders planned to move south along the Rhine, where lay 
the richest settlements in northern Europe. The German Jews had played a 
leading part in the development of Rhenish commerce, and had behaved with a 


restraint and piety that had won the respect of Christian laity and clergy alike. 
Bishop Riidiger of Speyer was on cordial terms with the Jews of his district, and 
gave them a charter guaranteeing their autonomy and security. In 1095 the 
Emperor Henry IV issued a similar charter for all the Jews of his realm.'**? Upon 
these peaceful Jewish congregations the news of the crusade, its proposed route, 
and the threats of its leaders, broke with paralyzing terror. The rabbis proclaimed 
several days of fasting and prayer. 

Arrived at Speyer, the Crusaders dragged eleven Jews into a church, and 
ordered them to accept baptism; refusing, the eleven were slain (May 3, 1096). 
Other Jews of the city took refuge with Bishop Johannsen, who not only 
protected them but caused the execution of certain Crusaders who had shared in 
the murders at the church. As some Crusaders neared Trier, its Jews appealed to 
Bishop Egilbert; he offered protection on condition of baptism. Most of the Jews 
consented; but several women killed their children and threw themselves into the 
Moselle (June 1, 1096). At Mainz Archbishop Ruthard hid 1300 Jews in his 
cellars; Crusaders forced their way in, and killed 1014; the Bishop was able to 
save a few by concealing them in the cathedral (May 27, 1096). Four Mainz 
Jews accepted baptism, but committed suicide soon afterward. As the Crusaders 
approached Cologne, the Christians hid the Jews in their homes; the mob burned 
down the Jewish quarter, and killed the few Jews upon whom they could lay 
their hands. Bishop Hermann, at great danger to himself, secretly conveyed the 
Jews from their Christian hiding places to Christian homes in the country; the 
pilgrims discovered the maneuver, hunted their prey in the villages, and killed 
every Jew they found (June, 1096). In two of these villages 200 Jews were slain; 
in four others the Jews, surrounded by the mob, killed one another rather than be 
baptized. Mothers delivered of infants during these attacks slew them at birth. At 
Worms Bishop Allebranches received such of the Jews as he could into his 
palace, and saved them; upon the rest the Crusaders fell with the savagery of 
anonymity, killing many, and then plundering and burning the homes of the 
Jews; here many Jews committed suicide rather than repudiate their faith. Seven 
days later a crowd besieged the episcopal residence; the Bishop told the Jews 
that he could no longer hold back the mob, and advised them to accept baptism. 
The Jews asked to be left alone for a while; when the Bishop returned he found 
that nearly all of them had killed one another. The besiegers broke in and slew 
the rest; all in all, some 800 Jews died in this pogrom at Worms (August 20, 
1096). Similar scenes occurred at Metz, Regensburg, and Prague.'“ 

The Second Crusade (1147) threatened to better the example of the First. 
Peter the Venerable, the saintly Abbot of Cluny, advised Louis VII of France to 
begin by attacking the French Jews. “I do not require you to put to death these 


accursed beings... God does not wish to annihilate them; but, like Cain the 
fratricide, they must be made to suffer fearful torments, and be preserved for 
greater ignominy, for an existence more bitter than death.”'**Abbot Suger of St. 
Denis protested against this conception of Christianity, and Louis VII contented 
himself with capital levies on rich Jews. But the German Jews were not let off 
with mere confiscation. A French monk, Rodolphe, leaving his monastery 
without permission, preached a pogrom in Germany. At Cologne Simon “the 
Pious” was murdered and mutilated; at Speyer a woman was tortured on the rack 
to persuade her to Christianity. Again the secular prelates did all they could to 
protect the Jews. Bishop Arnold of Cologne gave them a fortified castle as 
refuge, and allowed them to arm themselves; the Crusaders refrained from 
attacking the castle, but killed any unconverted Jew that fell into their clutches. 
Archbishop Henry at Mainz admitted into his house some Jews pursued by a 
mob; the mob forced a way in, and killed them before his eyes. The Archbishop 
appealed to St. Bernard, the most influential Christian of his time; Bernard 
replied with a strong denunciation of Rodolphe, and demanded an end to 
violence against the Jews. When Rodolphe continued his campaign Bernard 
came in person to Germany, and forced the monk to return to his monastery. 
Shortly thereafter the mutilated body of a Christian was found at Wurzburg; 
Christians charged Jews with the crime, attacked them despite the protests of 
Bishop Embicho, and killed twenty; many others, wounded, were tended by 
Christians (1147); and the Bishop buried the dead in his garden.'*° From 
Germany the idea of beginning the Crusades at home passed back to France, and 
Jews were massacred at Carentan, Rameru, and Sully. In Bohemia 150 Jews 
were murdered by Crusaders. After the terror had passed, the local Christian 
clergy did what it could to help the surviving Jews; and those who had accepted 
baptism under duress were allowed to return to Judaism without incurring the 
dire penalties of apostasy.'*” 

These pogroms began a long series of violent assaults, which continued till 
our time. In 1235 an unsolved murder at Baden was laid to the Jews, and a 
massacre ensued. In 1243 the entire Jewish population of Belitz, near Berlin, 
was burned alive on the charge that some of them had defiled a consecrated 
Host.'“° In 1283 the accusation of ritual murder was raised at Mainz, and despite 
all the efforts of Archbishop Werner, ten Jews were killed, and Jewish homes 
were pillaged. In 1285 a like rumor excited Munich; 180 Jews fled for refuge to 
a synagogue; the mob set fire to it, and all 180 were burned to death. A year later 
forty Jews were killed at Oberwesel on the charge that they had drained the 
blood of a Christian. In 1298 every Jew in Rottingen was burned to death on the 
charge of desecrating a sacramental wafer. Rind-fleisch, a pious baron, 


organized and armed a band of Christians sworn to kill all Jews; they completely 
exterminated the Jewish community at Wirzburg, and slew 698 Jews in 
Nuremberg. The persecution spread, and in half a year 140 Jewish congregations 
were wiped out.'’ The Jews of Germany, having repeatedly rebuilt their 
communities after such attacks, lost heart; and in 1286 many Jewish families left 
Mainz, Worms, Speyer, and other German towns, and migrated to Palestine to 
live in Islam. As Poland and Lithuania were inviting immigrants, and had not yet 
experienced pogroms, a slow exodus of Jews from the Rhineland began to the 
Slavic East. 

The Jews of England, excluded from landholding and from the guilds, 
became merchants and financiers. Some waxed rich through usury, and all were 
hated for it. Lords and squires equipped themselves for the Crusades with money 
borrowed from the Jews; in return they pledged the revenues of their lands; and 
the Christian peasant fumed at the thought of moneylenders fattening on his toil. 
In 1144 young William of Norwich was found dead; the Jews were accused of 
having killed him to use his blood; and the Jewish quarter of the city was sacked 
and fired.'’° King Henry II protected the Jews; Henry III did likewise, but took 
£422,000 from them in taxes and capital levies in seven years. At the coronation 
of Richard I in London (1190) a minor altercation, encouraged by nobles seeking 
escape from their debts to Jews,'' developed into a pogrom that spread to 
Lincoln, Stamford, and Linn. In York, in the same year, a mob led by Richard de 
Malabestia, “who was deeply indebted to the Jews,”'” killed 350 of them; in 
addition 150 York Jews, led by their Rabbi Yom Tob, slew themselves.’ In 
1211 300 rabbis left England and France to begin life anew in Palestine; seven 
years later many Jews emigrated when Henry III enforced the edict of the badge. 
In 1255 rumor spread through Lincoln that a boy named Hugh had been enticed 
into the Jewish quarter and there had been scourged, crucified, and pierced with 
a lance, in the presence of a rejoicing Jewish crowd. Armed bands invaded the 
settlement, seized the rabbi who was supposed to have presided over the 
ceremony, tied him to the tail of a horse, dragged him through the streets, and 
hanged him. Ninety-one Jews were arrested, eighteen were hanged; many 
prisoners were saved by the intercession of courageous Dominican monks.‘! 

During the civil war that disordered England between 1257 and 1267, the 
populace got out of hand, and pogroms almost wiped out the Jewish 
communities of London, Canterbury, Northampton, Winchester, Worcester, 
Lincoln, and Cambridge. Houses were looted and destroyed, deeds and bonds 
were burned, and the surviving Jews were left almost penniless.'!°°The English 
kings were now borrowing from the Christian bankers of Florence or Cahors; 
they no longer needed the Jews, and found it troublesome to protect them. In 


1290 Edward I ordered the 16,000 remaining Jews of England to leave the 
country by November 1, abandoning all their immovable realty and all their 
collectible loans. Many were drowned in crossing the Channel in small boats; 
some were robbed by the ships’ crews; those who reached France were told by 
the government that they must leave by Lent of 1291.'°° 

In France, too, the spiritual climate changed for the Jews with the Crusades 
against the Turks in Asia and the Albigensian heretics of Languedoc. Bishops 
preached anti-Semitic sermons that stirred the people; at Béziers an attack upon 
the Jewish quarter was a regular rite of Holy Week; finally (1160) a Christian 
prelate forbade such preaching, but required the Jewish community to pay a 
special tax every Palm Sunday.'” At Toulouse the Jews were forced to send a 
representative to the cathedral each Good Friday to receive publicly a box on the 
ears as a mild reminder of everlasting guilt.!°°In 1171 several Jews were burned 
at Blois on a charge of using Christian blood in Passover rites.'°° Seeing a 
chance to turn a pious penny, King Philip Augustus ordered all the Jews in his 
realm to be imprisoned as poisoners of Christian wells,'®° and then released them 
on payment of a heavy ransom (1180). A year later he banished them, 
confiscated all their realty, and gave their synagogues to the Church. In 1190 he 
had eighty Jews of Orange killed because one of his agents had been hanged by 
the city authorities for murdering a Jew.'®' In 1198 he recalled the Jews to 
France, and so regulated their banking business as to secure large profits to 
himself.'® In 1236 Christian crusaders invaded the Jewish settlements of Anjou 
and Poitou—especially those at Bordeaux and Angouléme—and bade all Jews 
be baptized; when the Jews refused, the crusaders trampled 3000 of them to 
death under their horses’ hoofs.'®? Pope Gregory IX condemned the slaughter, 
but did not raise the dead. St. Louis advised his people not to discuss religion 
with Jews; “the layman,” he told Joinville, “when he hears any speak ill of the 
Christian faith, should defend it not with words but with the sword, which he 
should thrust into the other’s belly as far as it will go.”'® In 1254 he banished 
the Jews from France, confiscating their property and their synagogues; a few 
years later he readmitted them, and restored their synagogues. They were 
rebuilding their communities when Philip the Fair (1306) had them all 
imprisoned, confiscated their credits and all their goods except the clothes they 
wore, and expelled them, to the number of 100,000, from France, with 
provisions for one day. The King profited so handsomely from the operation that 
he presented a synagogue to his coachman.'® 

So crowded a juxtaposition of bloody episodes scattered over two centuries 
makes a one-sided picture. In Provence, Italy, Sicily, and in the Byzantine 
Empire after the ninth century there were only minor persecutions of the Jews; 


and they found means of protecting themselves in Christian Spain. Even in 
Germany, England, and France the periods of peace were long; and a generation 
after each tragedy the Jews there were again numerous, and some were 
prosperous. Nevertheless their traditions carried down the bitter memory of 
those tragic interludes. The days of peace were made anxious by the ever-present 
danger of pogroms; and every Jew had to learn by heart the prayer to be recited 
in the moment of martyrdom.'® The pursuit of wealth was made more feverish 
by the harassed insecurity of its gains; the gibes of gamins in the street were ever 
ready to greet the wearers of the yellow badge; the ignominy of a helpless and 
secluded minority burned into the soul, broke down individual pride and 
interracial amity, and left in the eyes of the northern Jew that somber 
judenschmerz—the sorrow of the Jews—which recalls a thousand insults and 
injuries. 
For that one death on the cross how many crucifixions! 


I From Qera, Aramaic for text; from qara, to read; cf. Quran. 


II Sepharad is the name applied in the Book of Obadiah (i, 20) to a region, presumably Asia Minor, to 
which some Jews were deported by Nebuchadrezzar (597 B.c.); the word was later applied to Spain. The 
Jews of Germany were loosely called Ashkenazim through their supposed derivation from Ashkenaz, 
grandson of Japheth (Gen. x, 3). 


III A mark was half a pound of silver, with a purchasing power probably fifty times as great as that amount 
today ($5.40). 


IV This ceremony of bar mizvah (“son of command”...i.e., heir to responsibilities) cannot be traced beyond 
the fourteenth century,” but is probably older. 


V The Cathedral of Lincoln still shows the relics of a shrine once raised therein to “Little Hugh,” and 
accompanies them with the following notice: “There are many incidents of the story which tend to throw 
doubt upon it; and the existence of similar stories in England and elsewhere points to their origin in the 
fanatical hatred of the Jews in the Middle Ages, and the common superstition, now wholly discredited, that 
ritual murder was a feature of Jewish Paschal rites. Attempts were made as early as the thirteenth century by 
the Church to protect the Jews against the hatred of the populace, and against these particular accusations.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
The Mind and Heart of the Jew 
500-1300 


I. LETTERS 


IN every age the soul of the Jew has been torn between the resolve to make his 
way in a hostile world, and his hunger for the goods of the mind. A Jewish 
merchant is a dead scholar; he envies and generously honors the man who, 
escaping the fever of wealth, pursues in peace the love of learning and the 
mirage of wisdom. The Jewish traders and bankers who went to the fairs of 
Troyes stopped on the way to hear the great Rashi expound the Talmud.'So, 
amid commercial cares, or degrading poverty, or mortal contumely, the Jews of 
the Middle Ages continued to produce grammarians, theologians, mystics, poets, 
scientists, and philosophers; and for a while (1150-1200) only the Moslems 
equaled them in widespread literacy and intellectual wealth.*They had the 
advantage of living in contact or communication with Islam; many of them read 
Arabic; the whole rich world of medieval Moslem culture was open to them; 
they took from Islam in science, medicine, and philosophy what they had given 
in religion to Mohammed and the Koran; and by their mediation they aroused 
the mind of the Christian West with the stimulus of Saracen thought. 

Within Islam the Jews used Arabic in daily speech and written prose; their 
poets kept to Hebrew, but accepted Arabic meters and poetic forms. In 
Christendom the Jews spoke the language of the people among whom they lived, 
but wrote their literature, and worshiped Yahveh, in the ancient tongue. After 
Maimonides the Jews of Spain, fleeing from Almohad persecution, abandoned 
Arabic for Hebrew as their literary medium. The revival of Hebrew was made 
possible by the devoted labors of Jewish philologists. The Old Testament text 
had become difficult to understand through lack of vowels and punctuation; 
three centuries of scholarship—from the seventh to the tenth—evolved the 
“Masoretic” (tradition-sanctioned) text by adding vowel points, accent strokes, 
punctuation marks, verse separations, and marginal notes. Thereafter any literate 
Jew could read the Scriptures of his people. 


Such studies compelled the development of Hebrew grammar and 
lexicography. The poetry and learning of Menachem ben Saruk (910-70) 
attracted the attention of Hasdai ben Shaprut; the great minister called him to 
Cordova, and encouraged him in the task of compiling a dictionary of Biblical 
Hebrew. Menachem’s pupil Jehuda ibn Daud Chayuj (c. 1000) put Hebrew 
grammar upon a scientific basis with three Arabic works on the language of the 
Bible; Chayuj’s pupil Jonah ibn Janaeh (995-1050) of Saragossa surpassed him 
with an Arabic Book of Critique that advanced Hebrew syntax and lexicography; 
Judah ibn Quraish of Morocco (fl. 900) founded the comparative philology of 
the Semitic languages by his study of Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic; the Qaraite 
Jew Abraham al-Fasi (i.e., of Fez, c. 980) furthered the matter with a dictionary 
in which all the words of the Old Testament were reduced to their roots 
alphabetically arranged. Nathan ben Yechiel of Rome (d. 1106) excelled all 
other Jewish lexicographers with his dictionary of the Talmud. In Narbonne 
Joseph Kimchi and his sons Moses and David (1160-1235) labored for 
generations in these fields; David’s Michlol, or Compendium, became for 
centuries the authoritative grammar of Hebrew, and was a constant aid to King 
James’ translators of the Bible.’ These names are chosen from a thousand. 


Profiting from this widespread scholarship, Hebrew poetry emancipated itself 
from Arabic exemplars, developed its own forms and themes, and produced in 
Spain alone three men quite equal to any triad in the Moslem or Christian 
literature of their age. Solomon ibn Gabirol, known to the Christian world as the 
philosopher Avicebron, was prepared by his personal tragedy to voice the 
feelings of Israel. This “poet among philosophers, and philosopher among 
poets,” as Heine called him,* was born at Malaga about 1021. He lost both 
parents early, and grew up in a poverty that inclined him to morose 
contemplation. His verses caught the fancy of Yekutiel ibn Hassan, a high 
official in the Moslem city-state of Saragossa. There for a time Gabirol found 
protection and happiness, and sang the joy of life. But Yekutiel was assassinated 
by enemies of the emir, and Gabirol fled. For years he wandered through 
Moslem Spain, poor and sick, and so thin that “a fly could now bear me up with 
ease.” Samuel ibn Naghdela, himself a poet, gave him refuge at Granada. There 
Solomon wrote his philosophical works, and pledged his poetry to wisdom: How 
shall I forsake wisdom? 


I have made a covenant with her. 

She is my mother, I am her dearest child; 

She hath clasped her jewels about my neck.... 
While life is mine my spirit shall aspire 


Unto her heavenly heights.... 
I will not rest until I find her source.” 


Presumably his impetuous pride caused his quarrel with Samuel. Still a youth in 
his late twenties, he resumed his wandering poverty; misfortune humbled his 
spirit, and he turned from philosophy to religion: Lord, what is man? A carcass 
fouled and trodden, 


A noxious creature brimming with deceit, 
A fading flower that shrivels in the heat.° 


His poetry took at times the somber grandeur of the Psalms: 


Establish peace for us, O Lord, 
In everlasting grace, 
Nor let us be of Thee abhorred, 
Who art our dwelling place. 
We wander ever to and fro, 
Or sit in chains in exile drear; 
Yet still proclaim, where’er we go, 


The splendor of our Lord is here.’ 


His masterpiece, Kether Malkuth (Royal Crown), celebrated the greatness of 
God as his early poems had celebrated his own: From Thee to Thee I fly to win 


A place of refuge, and within 

Thy shadow from Thy anger hide, 
Until Thy wrath be turned aside. 
Unto Thy mercy I will cling 

Until Thou hearken pitying; 

Nor will I quit my hold of Thee 


Until Thy blessing light on me.® 


The richness and variety of Jewish culture in Moslem Spain were summed up 
in the Ibn Ezra family at Granada. Jacob ibn Ezra held an important post in the 
government of King Habbus under Samuel ibn Naghdela. His home was a salon 
of literature and philosophy. Of his four sons, reared in this atmosphere of 
learning, three reached distinction: Joseph rose to high office in the state, and to 
leadership of the Jewish community; Isaac was a poet, a scientist, and a 
Talmudist; Moses ibn Ezra (1070-1139) was a scholar, a philosopher, and the 
greatest Jewish poet of the generation before Halevi. His happy youth ended 
when he fell in love with a beautiful niece, whose father (his older brother Isaac) 
married her to his younger brother Abraham. Moses left Granada, wandered 


through strange lands, and fed his hopeless passion with poetry. “Though thy 
lips drop honey for others to sip, live on, breathe myrrh for others to inhale. 
Though thou art false to me, yet shall I be true to thee till the cold earth claims 
her own. My heart rejoices in the nightingale’s song, though the singer soars 
above me and afar.”” In the end, like Gabirol, he tuned his harp to piety, and 
sang psalms of mystic surrender. 

Abraham ben Meir ibn Ezra—whom Browning used as a mouthpiece of 
Victorian philosophy—was a distant relative, but an intimate friend, of Moses 
ibn Ezra. Born in Toledo in 1093, his youth knew hunger, and thirsted for 
knowledge in every field. He too wandered from town to town, from occupation 
to occupation, luckless in all; “were candles my merchandise,” he said, with the 
wry humor of the Jew, “the sun would never set; if I sold burial shrouds, men 
would live forever.” He traveled through Egypt and Iraq to Iran, perhaps to 
India, back to Italy, then to France and England; at seventy-five he was returning 
to Spain when he died, still poor, but acclaimed throughout Jewry for both his 
poetry and his prose. His works were as varied as his domiciles—on 
mathematics, astronomy, philosophy, religion; his poems ranged through love 
and friendship, God and nature, anatomy and the seasons, chess and the stars. He 
gave poetic form to ideas ubiquitous in the Age of Faith, and he anticipated 
Newman in a Hebrew melody: O God of earth and heaven, 


Spirit and flesh are Thine! 
Thou hast in wisdom given 
Man’s inward light divine 
My times are in Thy hand, 
Thou knowest what is best; 
And where I fear to stand 
Thy strength brings succor blest. 
Thy mantle hides my sins, 
Thy mercies are my sure defense; 


And for Thy bounteous providence 
10 


Thou wilt demand no recompense. 

His contemporaries valued him chiefly for his Biblical commentaries on every 

book of the Old Testament. He defended the authenticity and divine inspiration 

of the Hebrew Scriptures, but interpreted as metaphors the anthropomorphic 

phrases applied to the Deity. He was the first to suggest that the Book of Isaiah 

was the work of two prophets, not one. Spinoza considered him a founder of 
rational Biblical criticism." 

The greatest European poet of his age was Jehuda Halevi (1086-1147?). Born 

at Toledo a year after its capture by Alfonso VI of Castile, he grew up in security 


under the most enlightened and liberal Christian monarch of the time. One of his 
early poems pleased Moses ibn Ezra; the older poet invited Jehuda to come and 
stay with him in Granada; there Moses and Isaac ibn Ezra entertained him for 
months in their homes. His verses were read, his epigrams were repeated, in 
every Jewish community in Spain. His poetry reflected his genial character and 
his fortunate youth; he sang of love with all the skill and artifice of a Moslem or 
Provengal troubadour, and with the sensuous intensity of the Song of Songs. One 
poem—‘“The Garden of His Delight”—-put into fervent verse the frankest 
passages of that erotic masterpiece: Come down, her beloved; why tarriest thou 


To feed amid her gardens? 

Turn aside to the couch of love, 

To gather her lilies. 

Secret apples of her breasts 

Give forth their fragrance; 

For thee she hideth in her necklaces 
Precious fruits shining like light.... 
She would shame, but for her veil, 


All the stars of heaven.!2 


Leaving the Ibn Ezras’ courteous hospitality, Halevi went to Lucena, and 
studied for several years in the Jewish academy there; he took up medicine, and 
became an undistinguished practitioner. He founded a Hebrew institute in 
Toledo, and lectured there on the Scriptures. He married, and had four children. 
As he grew older he became more conscious of Israel’s misfortunes than of his 
own prosperity; he began to sing of his people, their sorrows, and their faith. 
Like so many Jews, he longed to end his days in Palestine. 


O City of the World [Jerusalem], beauteous in proud splendor! 
Oh, that I had eagle’s wings that I might fly to thee, 
Till I wet thy dust with my tears! 


My heart is in the East, while I tarry in the West.!3 


Comfortable Spanish Jews accepted such verses as a poetical pose, but Halevi 
was sincere. In 1141, leaving his family in good hands, he began an arduous 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Unfavorable winds drove his ship off course to 
Alexandria. There the Jewish community feted him, and begged him not to 
venture into Jerusalem, then in the Crusaders’ hands. After some delay he went 
on to Damietta and Tyre, and thence, for some unknown reason, to Damascus. 
There he disappeared from history. Legend says that he made his way to 
Jerusalem, knelt at the first sight of it, kissed the earth, and was trampled to 
death by an Arab horseman.'* We do not know if he ever reached the city of his 


dreams. We do know that at Damascus, perhaps in the last year of his life, he 
composed an ‘Ode to Zion” that Goethe ranked among the greatest poems in 
world literature. 


Art thou not, Zion, fain 

To send forth greetings from thy sacred rock 
Unto thy captive train 

Who greet thee as the remnants of thy flock?... 


Harsh is my voice when I bewail thy woes; 

But when in fancy’s dream 

I see thy freedom, forth its cadence flows, 

Sweet as the harps that hung by Babel’s stream.... 


I would that, where God’s Spirit was of yore 
Poured out unto thy holy ones, I might 

There too my soul outpour! 

The house of kings and throne of God wert thou; 
How comes it then that now 

Slaves fill the throne where sat thy kings before? 


Oh, who will lead me on 

To seek the posts where, in far distant years, 
The angels in their glory dawned upon 

Thy messengers and seers? 

Oh, who will give me wings 

That I may fly away, 

And there, at rest from all my wanderings, 
The ruins of my heart among thy ruins lay? 
I’ll bend my face unto thy soil, and hold 
Thy stones as precious gold.... 


Thy air is life unto my soul, thy grains 

Of dust are myrrh, thy streams with honey flow; 
Naked and barefoot, to thy ruined fanes 

How gladly would I go! 

To where the ark was treasured, and in dim 
Recesses dwelt the holy cherubim... 


Perfect in beauty, Zion, how in thee 

Do love and grace unite! 

The souls of thy companions tenderly 

Turn unto thee; thy joy was their delight, 

And weeping they lament thy ruin now 

In distant exile; for thy sacred height 

They long, and toward thy gates in prayer they bow. 


The Lord desires thee for His dwelling place 
Eternally; and blest 

Is he whom God has chosen for the grace 
Within thy courts to rest. 

Happy is he that watches, drawing near, 

Until he sees thy glorious lights arise, 

And over whom thy dawn breaks full and clear 
Set in the orient skies. 

But happiest he who, with exultant eyes 

The bliss of thy redeemed ones shall behold, 


And see thy youth renewed as in the days of old.1® 


II. THE ADVENTURES OF THE TALMUD 


The Jews of that golden age in Spain were too prosperous to be as deeply 
religious as their poets became in declining years; they produced verses joyous 
and sensuous and graceful, and expressed a philosophy that confidently 
reconciled the Holy Scriptures with Greek thought. Even when Almohad 
fanaticism drove the Jews from Moslem into Christian Spain they continued to 
prosper; and Jewish academies flourished under Christian tolerance in Toledo, 
Gerona, and Barcelona in the thirteenth century. But in France and Germany the 
Jews were not so fortunate. They crowded their narrow quarters timidly, and 
gave their best minds to the study of the Talmud. They did not bother to justify 
their faith to the secular world; they never questioned its premises; they 
consumed themselves in the Law. 

The academy founded by Rabbi Gershom at Mainz became one of the most 
influential schools of its time; hundreds of students gathered there, and shared 
with Gershom in editing and clarifying, through two generations of labor, the 
Talmudic text. A similar role was played in France by Rabbi Shelomoh ben 
Yitzhak (1040-1105), fondly called Rashi from the first letters of his title and his 
name. Born at Troyes in Champagne, he studied in the Jewish academies of 
Worms, Mainz, and Speyer; returning to Troyes, he supported his family by 
selling wine, but gave every leisure hour to the Bible and the Talmud. Though 
not officially a rabbi, he founded an academy at Troyes, taught there for forty 
years, and gradually composed commentaries on the Old Testament, the Mishna, 
and the Gemara. He did not try, as some Spanish scholars had done, to read 
philosophical ideas into the religious texts; he merely explained these with such 
lucid learning that his Talmudic commentaries are now printed with the Talmud. 
The modest purity of his character and his life won him reverence among his 
people as a saint. Jewish communities everywhere in Europe sent him questions 


in theology and law, and gave legal authority to his replies. His old age was 
saddened by the pogroms of the First Crusade. After his death his grandsons 
Samuel, Jacob, and Isaac ben Meir continued his work. Jacob was the first of the 
“tosaphists”: for five generations after Rashi the French and German Talmudists 
revised and amended his commentaries with tosafoth or “supplements.” 

The Talmud had hardly been completed when Justinian outlawed the book 
(553) as “a tissue of puerilities, fables, iniquities, insults, imprecations, heresies, 
and blasphemies.”’’ Thereafter the Church seems to have forgotten the existence 
of the Talmud; few theologians of the Latin Church could read the Hebrew or 
Aramaic in which it was written; and for 700 years the Jews were free to study 
the cherished volumes—so sedulously that they in turn seem almost to have 
forgotten the Bible. But in 1239 Nicholas Donin, a French Jew converted to 
Christianity, laid before Pope Gregory IX an indictment of the Talmud as 
containing shameful insults of Christ and the Virgin, and incitations to 
dishonesty in dealing with Christians. Some of the charges were true, for the 
assiduous compilers had so reverenced the tannaim and amoraim as to include in 
the haggadic or popular portion of the Gemara occasional remarks in which irate 
rabbis had struck back at Christian critiques of Judaism.'® But Donin, now more 
Christian than the Pope, added several charges that could not be substantiated: 
that the Talmud considered it permissible to deceive, and meritorious to kill, a 
Christian, no matter how good; that the Jews were allowed by their rabbis to 
break promises made under oath; and that any Christian who studied the Jewish 
Law was to be put to death. Gregory ordered all discoverable copies of the 
Talmud in France, England, and Spain to be turned over to the Dominicans or 
the Franciscans; bade the monks examine the books carefully; and commanded 
that the books be burned if the charges proved true. No record has been found of 
the aftermath of this order. In France Louis IX directed all Jews to surrender 
their copies of the Talmud on pain of death, and summoned four rabbis to Paris 
to defend the book in public debate before the King, Queen Blanche, Donin, and 
two leading Scholastic philosophers—William of Auvergne and Albertus 
Magnus.’° After three days’ inquiry the King ordered all copies of the Talmud to 
be burned (1240). Walter Cornutus, Archbishop of Sens, interceded for the Jews, 
and the King allowed many copies to be restored to their owners. But the 
Archbishop died soon afterward, and some monks were of opinion that this was 
the judgment of God on the royal lenience. Convinced by them, Louis ordered 
the confiscation of all copies of the Talmud; twenty-four cartloads were brought 
to Paris, and were committed to the flames (1242). The possession of the 
Talmud was prohibited in France by a papal legate in 1248; and thereafter 


rabbinical studies and Hebrew literature declined in all of France except 
Provence. 

A similar debate took place in Barcelona in 1263. Raymond of Pefafort, a 
Dominican monk in charge of the Inquisition in Aragon and Castile, undertook 
to convert the Jews of these states to Christianity. To equip his preachers he 
arranged for the teaching of Hebrew in the seminaries of Christian Spain. A 
converted Jew, Paul the Christian, assisted him, and so impressed Raymond with 
his knowledge of both Christian and Jewish theology that the monk arranged a 
disputation between Paul and Rabbi Moses ben Nachman of Gerona before King 
James I of Aragon. Nachmanides came reluctantly, fearing victory as much as 
defeat. The debate continued for four days, to the delight of the King; apparently 
the amenities were reasonably observed. In 1264 an ecclesiastical commission 
commandeered all copies of the Talmud in Aragon, obliterated the anti-Christian 
passages, and returned the books to their owners.*? In an account that 
Nachmanides wrote of his debate for the Jewish synagogues of Aragon he spoke 
of Christianity in terms that seemed to Raymond grossly blasphemous.”! The 
monk protested to the King, but it was not till 1266 that James, yielding to papal 
insistence, banished Nachmanides from Spain. A year later the rabbi died in 
Palestine. 


III. SCIENCE AMONG THE JEWS 


Jewish science and philosophy in the Middle Ages were almost entirely 
domiciled in Islam. Isolated and scorned, and yet influenced by their neighbors, 
the Jews of medieval Christendom took refuge in mysticism, superstition, and 
Messianic dreams; no situation could have favored science less. Religion, 
however, encouraged the study of astronomy, for on this depended the correct 
determination of the holydays. In the sixth century the Jewish astronomers of 
Babylonia substituted astronomic calculation for direct observation of the 
heavens; they based the year on the apparent movements of the sun, and the 
months on the phases of the moon; gave Babylonian names to the months; made 
some months “full” with thirty days, some “defective” with twenty-nine; and 
then reconciled the lunar with the solar calendar by inserting a thirteenth month 
every third, sixth, eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, seventeenth, and nineteenth year 
in a nineteen-year cycle. In the East the Jews dated events by the Seleucid 
calendar, which began at 312 B.c.; in Europe, in the ninth century, they adopted 
the present “Jewish era,” anno mundi—“year of the world”—beginning with the 


supposed creation in 3761 B.c. The Jewish calendar is as clumsy and sacred as 
our own. 

One of the earliest astronomers in Islam was the Jewish scholar Mashallah (d. 
c. 815). His De scientia motus orbis was translated from Arabic into Latin by 
Gerard of Cremona, and won wide acclaim in Christendom. His treatise De 
mercibus (On Prices) is the oldest extant scientific work in the Arabic tongue. 
The foremost mathematical treatise of the age’ was the Hibbur ha-meshihah— 
on algebra, geometry, and trigonometry—of Abraham ben Hiyya of Barcelona 
(1065-1136), who also composed a lost encyclopedia of mathematics, 
astronomy, optics, and music, and the earliest surviving Hebrew treatise on the 
calendar. Abraham ibn Ezra, in the next generation, found no conflict between 
writing poetry and advancing combinatorial analysis. These two Abrahams were 
the first Jews to write scientific works in Hebrew rather than in Arabic. Through 
such books, and a flood of translations from Arabic into Hebrew, Moslem 
science and philosophy invaded the Jewish communities of Europe, and 
broadened their intellectual life beyond purely rabbinical lore. 

Profiting in some measure from Islamic science, but also recapturing their 
own traditions of the healing art, the Jews of this period wrote outstanding 
treatises on medicine, and became the most esteemed physicians in Christian 
Europe. Isaac Israeli (c. 855-c. 955) acquired such fame as an ophthalmologist in 
Egypt that he was appointed physician to the Aghlabid court at Qairwan. His 
medical works, translated from Arabic into Hebrew and Latin, were acclaimed 
as Classics throughout Europe; they were used as textbooks at Salerno and Paris, 
and were quoted, after 700 years of life, in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
(1621). Tradition describes Isaac as indifferent to wealth, an obstinate bachelor, 
and a centenarian. Probably contemporary with him was Asaf ha-Jehudi, the 
obscure author of a recently discovered manuscript reckoned to be the oldest 
extant medical work in Hebrew, and remarkable for its teaching that the blood 
circulates through the arteries and the veins; had he surmised the function of the 
heart he would have completely anticipated Harvey.” 

In Egypt, after the arrival of Maimonides (1165), the medical art was 
dominated by Jewish practitioners and texts. Abu al-Fada of Cairo wrote the 
principal ophthalmological treatise of the twelfth century, and al-Kuhin al-Attar 
composed (c. 1275) a pharmacopoeia still used in the Moslem world. The Jewish 
physicians of southern Italy and Sicily served as one medium through which 
Arabic medicine entered Salerno. Shabbathai ben Abraham (913-70), called 
Donnolo, born near Otranto, was captured by Saracens, studied Arabic medicine 
at Palermo, and then returned to practice in Italy. Benvenutus Grassus, a 
Jerusalem Jew, studied at Salerno, taught there and at Montpellier, and wrote a 


Practica oculorum (c. 1250) which Islam and Christendom alike accepted as the 
definitive treatise on diseases of the eye; 224 years after its publication it was 
chosen as the first book to be printed on its theme. 

Rabbinical schools, especially in southern France, gave courses in medicine, 
partly to provide rabbis with a secular income. Jewish physicians trained in the 
Hebrew academy at Montpellier helped to develop the famous Montpellier 
school of medicine. The appointment of a Jew as regent of the faculty in 1300 
drew upon his people the wrath of the medical authorities in the University of 
Paris; the Montpellier school was forced to close its doors to Jews (1301), and 
the Hebrew physicians of the city shared in the banishment of the Jews from 
France in 1306. By this time, however, Christian medicine had been 
revolutionized by Jewish and Moslem example and influence. The Semitic 
practitioners had long since put behind them the theory of sickness as 
“possession” by demons; and the success of their rational diagnosis and therapy 
had weakened the belief of the people in the efficacy of relics and other 
supernatural means of cure. 

The monks and secular clergy whose abbeys and churches housed relics and 
drew pilgrims found it hard to accept this revolution. The Church condemned the 
intimate reception of Jewish doctors into Christian homes; she suspected that 
these men had more physic than faith, and she dreaded their influence upon sick 
minds. In 1246 the Council of Béziérs forbade Christians to employ Jewish 
physicians; in 1267 the Council of Vienna forbade Jewish physicians to treat 
Christians. Such prohibitions did not prevent some prominent Christians from 
availing themselves of Jewish medical skill; Pope Boniface VIII, suffering from 
an eye ailment, called in Isaac ben Mordecai;** Raymond Lully complained that 
every monastery had a Jewish physician; a papal legate was shocked to find that 
this was also the fate of many nunneries; and Christian kings of Spain enjoyed 
Jewish medical care down to the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. Sheshet 
Benveniste of Barcelona, physician to King James I of Aragon (1213-76), wrote 
the chief gynecological treatise of his time. The Jews lost their ascendancy in the 
medical practice of Christendom only when Christian universities, in the 
thirteenth century, adopted rational medicine. 

For so mobile and scattered a people the Jews contributed little to the science 
of geography. Nevertheless the outstanding travelers of the twelfth century were 
two Jews—Petachya of Ratisbon and Benjamin of Tudela—who wrote valuable 
Hebrew narratives of their journeys through Europe and the Near East. Benjamin 
left Saragossa in 1160, leisurely visited Barcelona, Marseilles, Genoa, Pisa, 
Rome, Salerno, Brindisi, Otranto, Corfu, Constantinople, the Aegean Isles, An- 
tioch, every important city in Palestine, and Baalbek, Damascus, Baghdad, and 


Persia. He returned by ship through the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea to Egypt, 
Sicily, and Italy, and thence overland to Spain; he reached home in 1173, and 
died soon afterward. His main interest was in the Jewish communities; but he 
described with fair accuracy and objectivity the geographic and ethnic features 
of each country on his route. His account is less fascinating, but probably more 
reliable, than the reports made by Marco Polo a century later. It was translated 
into nearly all European languages, and remained till our time a favorite book 
with the Jews.” 


IV. THE RISE OF JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 


The life of the mind is a composition of two forces: the necessity to believe in 
order to live, and the necessity to reason in order to advance. In ages of poverty 
and chaos the will to believe is paramount, for courage is the one thing needful; 
in ages of wealth the intellectual powers come to the fore as offering preferment 
and progress; consequently a civilization passing from poverty to wealth tends to 
develop a struggle between reason and faith, a “warfare of science with 
theology.” In this conflict philosophy, dedicated to seeing life whole, usually 
seeks a reconciliation of opposites, a mediating peace, with the result that it is 
scorned by science and suspected by theology. In an age of faith, where hardship 
makes life unbearable without hope, philosophy inclines to religion, uses reason 
to defend faith, and becomes a disguised theology. Among the three faiths that 
divided white civilization in the Middle Ages this was least true of Islam, which 
had most wealth, truer of Christendom, which had less, truest of Judaism, which 
had least. And Jewish philosophy ventured from faith chiefly in the prosperous 
Jewry of Moslem Spain. 

Medieval Jewish philosophy had two sources: Hebrew religion and Moslem 
thought. Most Jewish thinkers conceived of religion and philosophy as similar in 
content and result, differing only in method and form: what religion taught as 
divinely revealed dogma, philosophy would teach as rationally demonstrated 
truth. And most Jewish thinkers from Saadia to Maimonides made this attempt 
in a Moslem milieu, derived their knowledge of Greek philosophy from Arabic 
translations and Moslem commentaries, and wrote in Arabic for Moslems as 
well as Jews. Just as Ashari turned against the Mutazilites the weapons of 
reason, and saved the orthodoxy of Islam, so Saadia, who left Egypt for 
Babylonia in the very year (915) of Ashari’s conversion from skepticism, saved 
Hebrew theology by his polemic industry and skill; and Saadia followed not only 


the methods of the Moslem mutakallimun, but even the details of their 
arguments.”° 

Saadia’s victory had the same effect in Eastern Judaism as al-Ghazali’s in 
Eastern Islam: it combined with political disorder and economic decline to 
smother Hebrew philosophy in the Orient. The rest of the story belongs to Africa 
and Spain. At Qairwan Isaac Israeli found time, amid his medical practice and 
writing, to compose some influential philosophical works. His Essay on 
Definitions gave several terms to Scholastic logic; his treatise On the Elements 
introduced Aristotle’s Physics to Hebrew thought; his Book of Soul and Spirit 
replaced the creation story of Genesis with a Neoplatonist scheme of progressive 
emanations (“splendors”) from God to the material world; here was one source 
of the Cabala. 

Ibn Gabirol had more influence as a philosopher than as a poet. It is one of 
the jeux d’esprit of history that the Scholastics quoted him with respect as 
Avicebron, and thought him a Moslem or a Christian; not till 1846 did Salomon 
Munk discover that Ibn Gabirol and Avicebron were one.*’ The 
misunderstanding had almost been prepared by Gabirol’s attempt to write 
philosophy in terms fully independent of Judaism. His anthology of proverbs — 
Choice of Pearls— took nearly all its quotations from non-Jewish sources, 
though Hebrew folklore is peculiarly rich in pointed and pithy apothegms. One 
pearl is quite Confucian: “How shall one take vengeance on an enemy? By 
increasing one’s good qualities.”*® This is practically a summary of the treatise 
On the Improvement of the Moral Qualities, which Gabirol seems to have 
composed at twenty-four, when philosophy is unbecoming. By an artificial 
schematism the young poet derived all virtues and vices from the five senses, 
with platitudinous results; but the book had the distinction of seeking to 
construct, in the Age of Faith, a moral code unsupported by religious belief.*° 

With like audacity Gabirol’s chef-d’oeuvre—Mekor Hayim—refrained from 
quoting either the Bible, the Talmud, or the Koran. It was this unusual 
supermnationalism that made the book so offensive to the rabbis and, when 
translated into Latin as Fons vitae (The Fountain of Life), so influential in 
Christendom. Gabirol accepted the Neoplatonism that permeated all Arabic 
philosophy, but he imposed upon it a voluntarism that stressed the action of the 
will in God and man. We must, said Gabirol, assume the existence of God as 
first substance, first essence, or primary will, in order to understand the existence 
or motion of anything at all; but we cannot know the attributes of God. The 
universe was not created in time, but flows in continuous and graduated 
emanations from God. Everything in the universe except God is composed of 
matter and form; these always appear together, and can be separated only in 


thought.*° The rabbis repudiated this Avicennian cosmology as a disguised 
materialism; but Alexander of Hales, St. Bonaventure, and Duns Scotus accepted 
the universality of matter under God, and the primacy of will. William of 
Auvergne nominated Gabirol as “the noblest of all philosophers,” and thought 
him a good Christian. 

Jehuda Halevi rejected all speculation as vain intellectualism; like al-Ghazali 
he feared that philosophy was undermining religion—not merely by questioning 
dogma, or ignoring it, or interpreting the Bible metaphorically, but even more by 
substituting argument for devotion. Against the invasion of Judaism by Plato and 
Aristotle, and the seduction of Jews by Mohammedanism, and the continuing 
attacks of Qaraite Jews upon the Talmud, the poet wrote one of the most 
interesting books of medieval philosophy—the Al-Khazari (c. 1140). He 
presented his ideas in a dramatic mise-en-scene— the conversion of the Khazar 
king to the Jewish faith. Luckily for Halevi the book, though written in the 
Arabic language, used the Hebrew alphabet, which confined its audience to 
educated Jews. For the story, bringing a bishop, a mullah, and a rabbi before the 
curious king, makes short work of both Mohammedanism and Christianity. 
When the Christian and the Moslem quote the Hebrew Scriptures as the word of 
God, the king dismisses them and keeps the rabbi; and most of the book is the 
conversation of the rabbi instructing a docile and circumcised king in Judaic 
theology and ritual. Says the royal pupil to his teacher: “There has been nothing 
new since your religion was promulgated, except certain details concerning 
paradise and hell.”*' So encouraged, the rabbi explains that Hebrew is the 
language of God, that God spoke directly only to the Jews, and that only the 
Jewish prophets were divinely inspired. Halevi smiles at philosophers who 
proclaim the supremacy of reason, and subject God and the heavens to their 
syllogisms and categories, while obviously the human mind is merely a fragile 
and infinitesimal fraction of a vast and complex creation. The wise man (who is 
not necessarily learned) will recognize the weakness of reason in transmun-dane 
affairs; he will keep to the faith given him in the Scriptures; and he will believe 
and pray as simply as a child.” 

Despite Halevi, the fascination of reason survived, and the Aristotelian 
invasion continued. Abraham ibn Daud (1110-80) was as deeply Jewish as 
Halevi; he defended the Talmud against the Qaraites, and proudly narrated the 
History of the Jewish Kings in the Second Commonwealth. But along with 
countless Christians, Moslems, and Jews of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
he aspired to prove his faith with philosophy. Like Halevi, he was born in 
Toledo, and made his living as a physician. His Arabic Kitab al-aqidah al-rafiah 
(Book of the Sublime Faith) gave the same answer to Halevi that Aquinas would 


give to the Christian enemies of philosophy: the peaceful defense of a religion 
against nonbelievers requires reasoning, and cannot rest upon simple faith. A 
few years before Averroés (1126-98), a generation before Maimonides (1135- 
1204), a century before St. Thomas Aquinas (1224-74), Ibn Daud labored to 
reconcile the faith of his fathers with the philosophy of Aristotle. The Greek 
would have been amused to find himself the recipient of such a triple 
compliment, or to learn that the Jewish philosophers knew him only in the 
summaries of al-Farabi and Avicenna, who knew him through imperfect 
translations and a Neoplatonist forgery. Truer than St. Thomas to their common 
Aristotelian source, Ibn Daud, like Averroés, claimed immortality only for the 
universal psyche, not for the individual soul;** here, Halevi might have 
complained, Aristotle triumphed over the Talmud as well as the Koran. Jewish 
philosophy, like medieval philosophy in general, had begun with Neoplatonism 
and piety, and was culminating in Aristotle and doubt. Maimonides would take 
his start from this Aristotelian stand of Ibn Daud, and would face with courage 
and skill all the problems of reason in conflict with faith. 


V. MAIMONIDES: 1135—1204 


The greatest of medieval Jews was born in Cordova, son of the distinguished 
scholar, physician, and judge Maimon ben Joseph. The boy received the name of 
Moses, and it became an adage among Jews that “from Moses to Moses there 
arose none like Moses.” His people knew him as Moses ben Maimon, or, more 
briefly, Maimuni; when he became a famous rabbi the initials of his title and his 
name were combined into the fond appellation Rambam; and the Christian world 
expressed his parentage by terming him Maimonides. A probably legendary 
story tells how the boy showed a distaste for study, and how the disappointed 
father, calling him “the butcher’s son,” packed him off to live with the father’s 
former teacher, Rabbi Joseph ibn Migas.** From this poor beginning the second 
Moses became adept in Biblical and rabbinical literature, in medicine, 
mathematics, astronomy, and philosophy; he was one of the two most learned 
men of his time. His only rival was Averroés. Strange to say, these outstanding 
thinkers, born in the same city only nine years apart, seem never to have met; 
and apparently Maimonides read Averroés only in old age, after his own books 
had been written.* 

In 1148 Berber fanatics captured Cordova, destroyed churches and 
synagogues, and gave Christians and Jews a choice between Islam and exile. In 
1159 Maimonides, with his wife and children, left Spain; for nine years they 


lived in Fez, pretending to be Moslems;*° for there, too, no Jews or Christians 
were allowed. Maimonides justified superficial adherence to Islam among 
endangered Jews in Morocco by arguing that “we are not asked to render active 
homage to heathenism, but only to recite an empty formula; the Moslems 
themselves know that we utter it insincerely in order to circumvent bigots.” 
The head rabbi of Fez did not agree with him, and suffered martyrdom in 1165. 
Fearing the same fate, Maimonides left for Palestine; thence he moved to 
Alexandria (1165) and old Cairo, where he lived till his death. Soon recognized 
as one of the ablest practitioners of his time, he became personal physician to 
Saladin’s eldest son, Nur-ud-Din Ali, and to Saladin’s vizier al-Qadi al-Fadil al- 
Baisani. He used his favor at court to secure protection for the Jews of Egypt; 
and when Saladin conquered Palestine Maimonides persuaded him to let the 
Jews settle there again.** In 1177 Maimonides was made Nagid or head of the 
Jewish community in Cairo. A Moslem jurist indicted him (1187) as an apostate 
from Islam, and demanded the usual death penalty; Maimonides was saved by 
the vizier, who ruled that a man converted to Mohammedanism by force could 
not rightly be considered a Moslem.” 

During these busy years in Cairo he composed most of his books. Ten 
medical works in Arabic transmitted the ideas of Hippocrates, Galen, 
Dioscorides, al-Razi, and Avicenna. Medical Aphorisms reduced Galen to 1500 
short statements covering every branch of medicine; it was translated into 
Hebrew and Latin, and was frequently quoted in Europe under the formula Dixit 
Rabbi Moyses. For Saladin’s son he wrote a treatise on diet; and for Saladin’s 
nephew al-Muzaffar I, Sultan of Hamah, he composed an Essay on Intercourse 
(Maqala fi-l-jima)— on sexual hygiene, impotence, priapism, aphrodisiacs... 
The introduction to this work struck an unhackneyed note: Our Lord His Majesty 
[al-Muzaffar]|—may God prolong his power!—ordered me to compose a treatise 
that would help him increase his sexual powers, as he ... had some hardship in 
this way.... He does not wish to depart from his customs concerning sexual 
intercourse, is alarmed by the abatement of his flesh, and desires an 
augmentation [of his virility] on account of the increasing number of his female 
slaves.”° 


To these writings Maimonides added several monographs—on poisons, asthma, 
hemorrhoids, and hypochondria—and a learned Glossary of Drugs. Like all 
books, these medical works contain several items not in accord with the passing 
infallibilities of our time—e.g., if the right testis is larger than the left, the first 
child will be male;*' but they are marked by an earnest desire to help the sick, by 
a courteous consideration of contrary opinions, and by wisdom and moderation 


of prescription and advice. Maimonides never prescribed drugs where diet could 
serve.” He warned against overeating: “The stomach must not be made to swell 
like a tumor.”*’ He thought that wine was healthful in moderation.“ He 
recommended philosophy as a training in the mental and moral balance and calm 
conducive to health and longevity.” 

At the age of twenty-three Maimonides began a commentary on the Mishna, 
and labored on it for a decade amid commerce, medicine, and perilous journeys 
by land and sea. Published at Cairo (1158) as Kitab al-siraj, or Book of the 
Lamp, its clarity, erudition, and good judgment at once placed Maimonides, still 
a youth of thirty-three, next to Rashi as a commentator on the Talmud. Twelve 
years later he issued his greatest work, written in Neo-Hebraic, and 
provocatively called Mishna Torah. Here, in logical order and lucid brevity, 
were arranged all the laws of the Pentateuch, and nearly all those of the Mishna 
and the Gemaras. “I have entitled this work Mishna Torah [Repetition of the 
Law],” said the introduction, “for the reason that a person who first reads the 
written Law [the Pentateuch] and then this compilation, will know the whole 
oral Law, without needing to consult any other book.”“° He omitted some 
Talmudic regulations concerning omens, amulets, and astrology; he was among 
the few medieval thinkers who rejected astrology.*’ He classified the 613 
precepts of the Law under fourteen heads, devoted a “book” to each head, and 
undertook not only to explain each law, but to show its logical or historical 
necessity. Only one of the fourteen books has been translated into English; it 
forms a substantial volume; we may judge the immensity of the original. 

It is clear from this work, and from the later Guide to the Perplexed, that 
Maimonides was not openly a freethinker. He endeavored as far as he could to 
reduce Scriptural miracles to natural causes, but he taught the divine inspiration 
of every word in the Pentateuch, and the orthodox rabbinical doctrine that the 
whole oral Law had been transmitted by Moses to the elders of Israel.*° Perhaps 
he felt that the Jews could not claim less for their Scriptures than the Christians 
and Moslems claimed for them; perhaps he, too, considered social order 
impossible without belief in the divine origin of the moral code. He was a stern 
and dictatorial patriot: “All Israelites are bound to follow everything in the 
Babylonian Talmud, and we should force the Jews of every land to adhere to the 
customs established by the Talmudic sages.”*? A bit more liberal than most 
Moslems and Christians of the time, he thought that a virtuous and monotheistic 
non-Jew would go to heaven, but he was as severe as Deuteronomy or 
Torquemada on heretics within the Hebrew pale; any Jew who repudiated the 
Jewish Law should be put to death; and “according to my opinion, all members 
of an Israelite community which has insolently and presumptuously transgressed 


any of the divine precepts must be put to death.”°° He anticipated Aquinas in 
defending death for heresy on the ground that “cruelty against those who mislead 
the people to seek vanity is real clemency to the world”;*! and he accepted 
without trouble the Scriptural penalty of death for witchcraft, murder, incest, 
idolatry, violent robbery, kidnaping, filial disobedience, and breaking the 
Sabbath.” The condition of the Jews migrating from ancient Egypt and trying to 
form a state out of a destitute and homeless horde may have warranted these 
laws; the precarious status of the Jews in Christian Europe or Moslem Africa, 
always subject to attack, conversion, or demoralization, required a hard code to 
forge order and unity; but in these matters (and before the Inquisition) Christian 
theory, and probably Jewish practice, were more humane than Jewish law. A 
better side of this stern spirit shows in Maimonides’ advice to the Jews of his 
age: “If heathens should say to Israelites, ‘Surrender one of your number to us 
that we may put him to death,’ they should all suffer death rather than surrender 
a single Israelite to them.”°? 

Pleasanter is his picture of the scholar growing into a sage. He approved the 
rabbinical saying that “a bastard who is a scholar [of the Law] takes precedence 
of an ignorant high priest.”°* He advised the scholar to give three hours daily to 
earning a living, nine hours to studying the Torah. Believing environment more 
influential than heredity, he counseled the student to seek association with good 
and wise men. The scholar should not marry until he has reached the maturity of 
his learning, has acquired a trade, and has bought a home.*? He may marry four 
wives, but should cohabit with each of them only once a month. 


Although connubial intercourse with one’s wife is always permitted, this relation too should 
be invested by the scholar with sanctity. He should not be always with his spouse, like a rooster, 
but should fulfill his marital obligation on Friday nights.... When cohabiting, neither husband nor 


wife should be in a state of intoxication, lethargy, or melancholy. The wife should not be asleep 


at the time.°° 


And so at last is produced the sage. He 


cultivates extreme modesty. He will not bare his head or his body... When speaking he will not 
raise his voice unduly. His speech with all men will be gentle... He will avoid exaggeration or 
affected speech. He will judge everyone favorably; he will dwell on the merits of others, and 


never speak disparagingly of anybody.°” 


He will avoid restaurants except in extreme emergency; “the wise man will eat 
nowhere except at home and at his own table.”** He will study the Torah every 
day until his death. He will beware of false Messiahs, but will never lose his 
faith that some day the real Messiah will come, and restore Israel to Zion, and 


bring all the world to the true faith, and to abundance, brotherhood, and peace. 
“The other nations vanish, but the Jews last forever.”°° 

The Mishna Torah irritated the rabbis; few could forgive the presumption of 
aiming to displace the Talmud; and many Jews were scandalized by the reported 
assertion of Maimonides” that he who studies the Law is higher than he who 
obeys it. Nevertheless the book made its author the leading Jew of the time. All 
Eastern Israel accepted him as its counselor, and sent him questions and 
problems; it seemed for a generation that the Gaonate had been revived. But 
Maimonides, not pausing to enjoy his renown, began work at once on his next 
book. Having codified and clarified the Law for orthodox Jews, he turned to the 
task of restoring to the Jewish fold those who had been seduced by philosophy or 
lured into the Qaraite communities of heretical Jews in Egypt, Palestine, or 
North Africa. After another decade of labor he issued to the Jewish world his 
most famous work, the Guide to the Perplexed (1190). Written in Arabic with 
Hebrew characters, it was soon translated into Hebrew as Moreh Nebuchim, and 
into Latin, and aroused one of the bitterest intellectual tempests of the thirteenth 
century. 

“My primary object,” says the introduction, “is to explain certain words 
occurring in the Prophetic books”—.e., the Old Testament. Many Biblical terms 
and passages have several meanings; literal, metaphorical, or symbolical. Taken 
literally, some of them are a stumbling block to persons sincerely religious but 
also respectful of reason as man’s highest faculty. Such persons must not be 
forced to choose between religion without reason or reason without religion. 
Since reason was implanted in man by God, it cannot be contrary to God’s 
revelation. Where such contradictions occur, Maimonides suggests, it is because 
we take literally expressions adapted to the imaginative and pictorial mentality 
of the simple, unlettered people to whom the Bible was addressed. 


Our sages have said, It is impossible to give a full account of the creation to man.... It has been 
treated in metaphors in order that the uneducated may comprehend it according to the measure of 


their faculties and the feebleness of their apprehension, while educated persons may take it in a 
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different sense. 

From this starting point Maimonides advances to a discussion of deity. That 
some supreme intelligence rules the universe he deduces from the evidences of 
design in nature; but he ridicules the notion that all things have been made for 
the sake of man.” Things exist only because God, their source and life, exists; 
“if it could be supposed that He does not exist, it would follow that nothing else 
could possibly exist.” Since in this way it is essential that God exist, His 
existence is identical with His essence. Now “a thing which has in itself the 


necessity of existence, cannot have for its existence any cause whatever.” '® 


Since God is intelligent, He must be incorporeal; therefore all Biblical passages 
implying physical organs or attributes in God must be interpreted figuratively. In 
truth, says Maimonides (probably following the Mutazilites), we cannot know 
anything of God except that He exists. Even the nonphysical terms that we use 
of Him— intelligence, omnipotence, mercy, affection, unity, will—are 
homonyms; i.e., they have different meanings when applied to God than as used 
of man. Just what their meaning is in God’s case we shall never know; we can 
never define Him; we must not ascribe to Him any positive attributes, qualities, 
or predicates whatever. When the Bible tells how God or an angel “spoke” to the 
Prophets, we must not imagine a voice or sound. “Prophecy consists in the most 
perfect development of the imaginative faculty”; it is “an emanation from the 
Divine Being” through dream or ecstatic vision; what the Prophets relate took 
place not in actuality, but only in such vision or dream, and must in many cases 
be interpreted allegorically. “Some of our sages clearly stated that Job never 
existed, and that he is a poetic fiction ... revealing the most important truths.”° 
Any man, if he develops his faculties to their height, is capable of such prophetic 
revelations; for human reason is a continuing revelation, not basically different 
from the vivid insight of the prophet. 

Did God create the world in time, or is the universe of matter and motion, as 
Aristotle thought, eternal? Here, says Maimonides, reason is baffled; we can 
prove neither the eternity nor the creation of the world; let us therefore hold to 
our fathers’ faith in its creation.®° He proceeds to interpret the creation story of 
Genesis allegorically: Adam is active form or spirit; Eve is passive matter, which 
is the root of all evil; the serpent is imagination.*’ But evil is no positive entity; it 
is merely the negation of good. Most of our misfortunes are due to our own fault; 
other evils are evil only from a human or limited standpoint; a cosmic view 
might discover in every evil the good or need of the whole.® God permits to man 
the free will that lets him be a man; man sometimes chooses evil; God has 
foreseen the choice, but does not determine it. 

Is man immortal? Here Maimonides applies to the full his capacity for 
mystifying his readers. In the Guide he avoids the question, except to say that 
“the soul that remains after death is not the soul that lives in a man when he is 
born”;® the latter—the “potential intellect”—is a function of the body and dies 
with it; what survives is the “acquired” or “active intellect,’ which existed 
before the body and is never a function of it.”” This Aristotelian-Averroist view 
apparently denied individual immortality. In the Mishna Torah Maimonides 
rejected the resurrection of the body, ridiculed the Moslem notion of a physically 
epicurean paradise, and represented this, in Islam and Judaism alike, as a 


concession to the imagination and the moral needs of the populace.”! In the 
Guide he added that “incorporeal entities can only be numbered when they are 
forces situated in a body”;” " which seemed to imply that the incorporeal spirit 
which survived the body had no individual consciousness. As_ physical 
resurrection had become a central doctrine of both Judaism and 
Mohammedanism, many protests were aroused by these skeptical intimations. 
Transliterated into Arabic, the Guide made a stir in the Moslem world; a 
Mohammedan scholar, Abd al-Latif, denounced it as “undermining the 
principles of all faiths by the very means with which it appears to buttress 
them.”” Saladin was at this time engaged in a life-and-death struggle with the 
Crusaders; always orthodox, he now more than ever resented heresy as 
threatening Moslem morale in the heat of a holy war; in 1191 he ordered the 
execution of Surawardi, a mystic heretic. In the same month Maimonides issued 
a Maqala, or discourse, “On the Resurrection of the Dead”; he again expressed 
his doubts about corporeal immortality, but announced that he accepted it as an 
article of faith. 

The storm subsided for a time, and he busied himself in his work as a 
physician, and in writing responsa to doctrinal and ethical inquiries from the 
Jewish world. When (1199) Samuel ben Judah ibn Tibbon, who was translating 
the Guide into Hebrew, proposed to visit him, he warned him not to expect to 
confer with me on any scientific subject for even one hour, either by day or by 
night; for the following is my daily occupation. I dwell in Fustat, and the Sultan 
resides at Cairo two Sabbath days’ journey [a mile and a half] distant. My duties 
to the regent [Saladin’s son] are very heavy. I am obligated to visit him every 
day, early in the morning; and when he or any of his children, or any inmate of 
his harem, is indisposed, I dare not quit Cairo, but must stay during the greater 
part of the day in the palace.... I do not return to Fustat until the afternoon.... 
Then I am almost dying with hunger. I find the antechambers filled with people, 
theologians, bailiffs, friends, and foes. ... I dismount from my animal, wash my 
hands, and beg my patients to bear with me while I partake of some refreshments 
—the only meal I take in twenty-four hours. Then I attend my patients ... until 
nightfall, sometimes until two hours in the night, or even later. I prescribe while 
lying on my back from fatigue; and when night falls I am so exhausted I can 
scarcely speak. In consequence of this, no Israelite can have any private 
interview with me except on the Sabbath. On that day the whole congregation, or 
at least a majority, come to me after the morning service, when I instruct 
them.... We study together till noon, when they depart.” 


He was prematurely worn out. Richard I of England sought him as personal 
physician, but Maimonides could not accept the invitation. Saladin’s vizier, 
seeing his exhaustion, pensioned him. He died in 1204, aged sixty-nine. His 
remains were conveyed to Palestine, where his tomb may still be seen in 
Tiberias. 


VI. THE MAIMONIDEAN WAR 


Maimonides’ influence was felt in Islam and Christendom as well as in the 
Jewish world. Mohammedan pundits studied the Guide under the direction of 
Jewish teachers; Latin translations of it were used at the universities of 
Montpellier and Padua; and it was frequently quoted at Paris by Alexander of 
Hales and William of Auvergne. Albertus Magnus followed the lead of 
Maimonides on many points; and St. Thomas often considered the views of 
Rabbi Moyses, if only to reject them. Spinoza, with perhaps some lack of 
historical understanding, criticized Maimonides’ allegorical interpretation of the 
Scriptures as a disingenuous attempt to preserve the authority of the Bible; but 
he hailed the great rabbi as “the first who openly declared that Scripture must be 
accommodated to reason”;” and he took from Maimonides some ideas on 
prophecy, miracles, and the attributes of God.”° 

In Judaism itself Maimonides’ influence was revolutionary. His own posterity 
carried on his work as scholars and Jews: his son Abraham ben Moses succeeded 
him as Nagid and court physician in 1205; his grandson David ben Abraham and 
his great-grandson Solomon ben Abraham also succeeded to the leadership of 
the Egyptian Jews; and all three continued the Maimonidean tradition in 
philosophy. For a while it became fashionable to Aristotelize the Bible through 
allegorical legerdemain, and to reject the historicity of its narratives; Abraham 
and Sarah, for example, were merely a legend representing matter and form; and 
Jewish ritual laws had only a symbolical purpose and truth.’”” The whole 
structure of Judaic theology seemed about to fall upon the heads of the rabbis. 
Some of them fought back vigorously: Samuel ben Ali of Palestine, Abraham 
ben David of Posquiéres, Meir ben Todros Halevi Abulafia of Toledo, Don 
Astruc of Lunel, Solomon ben Abraham of Montpellier, Jonah ben Abraham 
Gerundi of Spain, and many more. They protested against “selling the Scriptures 
to the Greeks,” denounced the attempt to replace the Talmud with philosophy, 
deplored Maimonides’ doubts on immortality, and rejected his unknowable God 
as a metaphorical abstraction that would never stir a soul to piety or prayer. The 


followers of the mystic Cabala joined in the attack, and desecrated Maimonides’ 
tomb.” 

The Maimonidean war divided the Jewish communities of southern France 
precisely when orthodox Christianity was waging there a war of extermination 
against the Albigensian heresy. And as Christian orthodoxy defended itself 
against rationalism by banning the books of Aristotle and Averroés from the 
universities, so Rabbi Solomon ben Abraham of Montpellier—perhaps to 
forestall Christian attacks upon Jewish congregations as harboring rationalists— 
took the unusual step of anathematizing the philosophical works of Maimonides, 
and excommunicating all Jews who should study profane science or literature, or 
who should treat the Bible allegorically. The supporters of Maimonides, led by 
David Kimchi and Jacob ben Machir Tibbon, retaliated by persuading the 
congregations of Lunel, Béziers, and Narbonne in Provence, and those of 
Saragossa and Lerida in Spain, to excommunicate Solomon and his followers. 
Solomon now took a still more startling step: he denounced the books of 
Maimonides to the Dominican Inquisition at Montpellier as containing heresies 
dangerous to Christianity as well as Judaism. The monks accommodated him, 
and all procurable publications of the philosopher were bummed in public 
ceremonies at Montpellier in 1234, and at Paris in 1242. Forty days later the 
Talmud itself was burned at Paris. 

These events drove the supporters of Maimonides to bitter fury. They arrested 
the leading adherents of Solomon at Montpellier, convicted them of informing 
against fellow Jews, and condemned them to have their tongues cut out; 
apparently Solomon was put to death.” Rabbi Jonah, regretting his share in the 
buming of Maimonides’ books, came to Montpellier, did public penance in the 
synagogue, and undertook a pilgrimage of repentance to Moses ben Maimon’s 
grave. But Don Astruc resumed the war by proposing a rabbinical ban on any 
study of the profane sciences. Nachmanides and Asher ben Yehiel supported 
him; and in 1305 Solomon ben Abraham ben Adret, the revered and powerful 
leader of the Barcelona congregations, issued a decree of excommunication 
against any Jew who should teach, or should before the age of twenty-five dare 
to study, any secular science except medicine, or any non-Jewish philosophy. 
The liberals of Montpellier replied by excommunicating any Jew who debarred 
his son from the study of science.®’ Neither ban had any wide effect; Jewish 
youths, here and there, continued to study philosophy. But the great influence of 
Adret and Asher in Spain, and the growth of persecution and fear throughout a 
Europe now subject to the Inquisition, drove the Jewish communities back into 
intellectual as well as ethnic isolation. The study of science declined among 
them; purely rabbinical studies ruled the Hebrew schools. After its escapade with 


reason the Jewish soul, haunted with theological terrors and an encompassing 
enmity, buried itself in mysticism and piety. 


VII. THE CABALA 


The isles of science and philosophy are everywhere washed by mystic seas. 
Intellect narrows hope, and only the fortunate can bear it gladly. The medieval 
Jews, like the Moslems and the Christians, covered reality with a thousand 
superstitions, dramatized history with miracles and portents, crowded the air 
with angels and demons, practiced magical incantations and charms, frightened 
their children and themselves with talk of witches and ghouls, lightened the 
mystery of sleep with interpretations of dreams, and read esoteric secrets into 
ancient tomes. 

Jewish mysticism is as old as the Jews. It received influences from the 
Zoroastrian dualism of darkness and light, from the Neoplatonist substitution of 
emanations for creation, from the Neopythagorean mysticism of number, from 
Gnostic theosophies of Syria and Egypt, from the apocrypha of early 
Christianity, from the poets and mystics of India, Islam, and the medieval 
Church. But its basic sources were in the Jewish mentality and tradition 
themselves. Even before Christ there had circulated among the Jews secret 
interpretations of the creation story in Genesis and of Chapters I and X of 
Ezekiel; in the Mishna it was forbidden to expound these mysteries except 
privately to a single and trustworthy scholar. Imagination was free to conceive 
accounts of what had preceded the creation or Adam, or what would follow the 
destruction of the world. Philo’s theory of the Logos or Divine Wisdom as the 
creative agency of God was a lofty sample of these speculations. The Essenes 
had secret writings which were zealously guarded from disclosure, and Hebrew 
apocrypha like the Book of Jubilees expounded a mystic cosmogony. A mystery 
was made of the Ineffable Name of Yahveh: its four letters—the 
“Tetragrammaton”—were whispered to hold a hidden meaning and miraculous 
efficacy, to be transmitted only to the mature and discreet. Akiba suggested that 
God’s instrument in creating the world was the Torah or Pentateuch, and that 
every word or letter of these holy books had an occult significance and power. 
Some Babylonian Geonim ascribed such occult powers to the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, and to the names of the angels; he who knew those names 
could control all the forces of nature. Learned men played with white or black 
magic—marvelous capacities obtainable through alliance of the soul with angels 
or demons. Necromancy, bibliomancy, exorcism, amulets, incantations, 


divination, and casting of lots played their part in Jewish as in Christian life. All 
the wonders of astrology were included; the stars were letters, a mysterious sky- 
writing that only the initiate could read.*' 

Sometime in the first century A.D. there appeared in Babylonia an esoteric 
book called Sefer Yezira—The Book of Creation. Mystic devotees, including 
Jehuda Halevi, attributed its composition to Abraham and God. Creation, it 
taught, had been effected through the mediation of ten sefiroth— numbers or 
principles: the spirit of God, three emanations therefrom—air, water, and fire, 
three spatial dimensions to the left, and three dimensions to the right. These 
principles determined the content, while the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet determined the forms through which creation could be understood by 
the human mind. The book elicited learned commentaries, from Saadia to the 
nineteenth century. 

About 840 a Babylonian rabbi brought these mystic doctrines to the Jews of 
Italy, whence they spread to Germany, Provence, and Spain. Ibn Gabirol was 
probably influenced by them in his theory of the intermediate beings between 
God and the world. Abraham ben David of Posquiéres used the “secret tradition” 
as a means of drawing Jews away from the rationalism of Maimonides. His son 
Isaac the Blind and his pupil Azriel were probably the authors (c. 1190) of the 
Sefer-ha-Bahir, or Book of Light, a mystical commentary on the first chapter of 
Genesis; here the demiurgic emanations of the Sefer Yezira were changed into 
Light, Wisdom, and Reason; and this triplication of the Logos was offered as a 
Jewish Trinity.’ Eleazar of Worms (1176-1238) and Abraham ben Samuel 
Abulafia (1240-91) offered the Secret Doctrine as a more profound and 
rewarding study than the Talmud. Like Islamic and German mystics, they 
applied the sensuous language of love and marriage to the relation between the 
soul and God. 

By the thirteenth century the word qabala, tradition, had come into general 
use to describe the Secret Doctrine in all its phases and products. About 1295 
Moses ben Shem Tob of Leon published the third Cabalistic classic, the Sefer 
ha-Zohar, or Book of Splendor. He ascribed its composition to Simon ben Yohai, 
a tanna of the second century; Simon, said Moses, had been inspired by the 
angels and the ten sefiroth to reveal to his esoteric readers secrets formerly 
reserved for the days of the coming Messiah. All the elements of the Cabala 
were brought together in the Zohar: the all-inclusiveness of a God knowable 
only through love, the Tetragrammaton, the creative demiurges and emanations, 
the Platonic analogy of macrocosm and microcosm, the date and mode of the 
Messiah’s coming, the pre-existence and transmigration of the soul, the mystical 
meaning of ritual acts, numbers, letters, points, and strokes, the use of ciphers, 


acrostics, and the backward reading of words, the symbolical interpretation of 
Biblical texts, and the conception of woman as sin and yet as also the 
embodiment of the mystery of creation. Moses of Leon marred his performance 
by making Simon ben Yohai refer to an eclipse of 1264 in Rome, and use several 
ideas apparently unknown before the thirteenth century. He deceived many, but 
not his wife; she confessed that her Moses thought Simon an excellent financial 
device.*’ The success of the book inspired similiar forgeries, and some later 
Cabalists paid Moses in his own counterfeit by publishing their speculations 
under his name. 

The influence of the Cabala was far-reaching. For a time the Zohar rivaled the 
Talmud as the favorite study of the Jews; some Cabalists attacked the Talmud as 
antiquated, literalistic logic-chopping; and some Talmudists, including the 
learned Nachmanides, were strongly influenced by the Cabalistic school. Belief 
in the authenticity and divine inspiration of the Cabala was widespread among 
European Jews.** Their work in science and _ philosophy — suffered 
correspondingly, and the Golden Age of Maimonides ended in the brilliant 
nonsense of the Zohar. Even upon Christian thinkers the Cabala exercised some 
fascination. Raymond Lully (1235?—1315) adapted from it the number and 
letter mysticism of his Ars magna; Pico della Mirandola (1463-94) thought that 
he had found in the Cabala final proofs for the divinity of Christ.®° Paracelsus, 
Cornelius Agrippa, Robert Fludd, Henry More, and other Christian mystics fed 
on its speculations; Johannes Reuchlin (1455-1522) confessed to poaching upon 
the Cabala for his theology; and perhaps Cabalistic ideas infected Jakob BOhme 
(1575-1624). If a greater proportion of Jews than of Moslems or Christians 
sought consolation in mystic revelations, it was because this world turned its 
worst face to them, and forced them, for life’s sake, to cloak reality in a web of 
imagination and desire. It is the unfortunate who must believe that God has 
chosen them for His own. 


VIII. RELEASE 


From mystic exaltation, Messianic disillusionment, periodic persecution, and 
the hard routine of economic life, the medieval Jews found refuge in the 
obscurity of their congregations and the consolations of their ritual and creed. 
They celebrated with piety the festivals that recalled their history, their 
tribulations, and their ancient glory, and patiently adjusted to their urban 
existence the ceremonies that once had divided the agricultural year. The 
vanishing Qaraites kept the Sabbath in darkness and cold, lest they violate the 


Law by kindling fires or lighting lamps; but most Jews, while the rabbis winked, 
brought in Christian friends or servitors to keep the fires burning and tend the 
lights. Every chance for a banquet was seized with generosity and pomp: the 
family gave a feast on the circumcision or confirmation of a son, the betrothal or 
marriage of a son or daughter, the visit of a noted scholar or relative, the 
occurrence of some religious festival. Sumptuary regulations of the rabbis 
forbade the providers of such banquets to invite more than twenty men, ten 
women, five girls, and all relatives up to the third generation. A wedding feast 
sometimes lasted a week, and not even the Sabbath was allowed to interrupt it. 
The bridal pair were crowned with roses, myrtle, and olive branches; their path 
was strewn with nuts and wheat; barley grains were thrown over them as a hint 
to fertility; songs and quips accompanied every stage of the event; and in later 
medieval days a professional jester was engaged to ensure full merriment. 
Sometimes his jests were mercilessly truthful; but almost always he accepted 
Hillel’s genial decree, that “every bride is beautiful.”®° 

So the passing generation celebrated its own replacement, rejoiced in its 
children’s children, and subsided into a harassed but kindly old age. We see the 
faces of such old Jews in Rembrandt’s portraits: features bearing the history of 
the people and the individual, beards breathing wisdom, eyes haunted with sad 
memories but softened with indulgent love. Nothing in Moslem or Christian 
morals could surpass the mutual affection of young and old in Judaism, the love 
that overlooks all faults, the quiet guidance of immaturity by experience, and the 
dignity with which the life fully lived accepts the naturalness of death. 

When he made his will the Jew left not only worldly goods to his offspring, 
but spiritual counsel. “Be one of the first in synagogue,” reads the will of Eleazar 
of Mainz (c. 1337); “do not speak during prayers; repeat the responses; and after 
the service do acts of kindness.” And then the final instruction: Wash me clean, 
comb my hair, trim my nails, as I was wont to do in my lifetime, so that I may go 
clean to my eternal resting place, just as I used to go on every Sabbath to the 
synagogue. Put me in the ground at the right hand of my father; if the space be a 
little narrow, I am sure that he loves me well enough to make room for me by his 
side.®” 


When the last breath was drawn, the eyes and mouth of the dead were closed by 
the eldest son or the most distinguished son or relative; the body was bathed and 
anointed with aromatic unguents, and wrapped in spotless linen. Almost 
everyone belonged to a burial society, which now took the corpse, watched over 
it, gave it the last religious rites, and accompanied it to the grave. In the funeral 
the pallbearers walked with bare feet; the women preceded the bier, chanted a 


dirge, and beat a drum. Any stranger who encountered the procession was 
expected to fall in with it and accompany it to the grave. Usually the coffin was 
placed near those of dead relatives; to be buried was for a man “to lie with his 
fathers,” “to be gathered unto his people.” The mourners did not despair. They 
knew that though the individual might die, Israel would carry on. 


I These propositions, formulated by Avicenna, were adopted by St. Thomas Aquinas, and were adapted by 
Spinoza to the idea of a self-existing substance. 


I A source for Aquinas’ doctrine of matter as the “principle of individuation”? 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
The Byzantine World 
565-1095 


I. HERACLIUS 


IF now we turn from the Oriental side of the endless duel between East and 
West, we are soon moved with sympathy for a great empire harassed at once 
with internal discord and, on every side, external attack. Avars and Slavs were 
crossing the Danube and taking possession of imperial lands and towns; Persians 
were preparing to overrun Western Asia; Spain was lost to the Visigoths; and the 
Lombards, three years after Justinian’s death, conquered half of Italy (568). 
Plague swept the Empire in 542 and again in 566; famine in 569; poverty, 
barbarism, and war broke down communications, discouraged commerce, stifled 
literature and art. 

Justinian’s successors were men of ability, but only a century of Napoleons 
could have coped with their problems. Justin I (565—78) fought vigorously 
against an expanding Persia. Tiberius II (578—82), favored by the gods with 
almost every virtue, was taken by them after a brief and just reign. Maurice 
(582-602) attacked the invading Avars with courage and skill, but received little 
support from the nation; thousands entered monasteries to escape military 
service; and when Maurice forbade the monasteries to receive new members 
until the danger was over, the monks clamored for his fall.' The centurion 
Phocas led a revolution of the army and the populace against the aristocracy and 
the government (602); the five sons of Maurice were butchered before his eyes; 
the old Emperor refused to let the nurse of his youngest child save it by 
substituting for it her own; he himself was beheaded; the six heads were hung up 
as a spectacle for the people, and the bodies were cast into the sea. The Empress 
Constantina and her three daughters, and many of the aristocracy, were slain, 
usually with torture, with or without trial; eyes were pierced, tongues were torn 
out, limbs were amputated;* once more the scenes of the French Revolution were 
rehearsed. 

Khosru II took advantage of the disorder, and renewed the old war of Persia 
against Greece. Phocas made peace with the Arabs, and transported the entire 


Byzantine army into Asia; he was everywhere defeated by the Persians, while 
the Avars, unresisted, seized nearly all the agricultural hinterland of 
Constantinople. The aristocracy of the capital appealed to Heraclius, the Greek 
governor of Africa, to come to the rescue of the Empire and their property. He 
excused himself on the ground of age, but sent them his son. The younger 
Heraclius fitted out a fleet, sailed into the Bosporus, overthrew Phocas, exhibited 
the mutilated corpse of the usurper to the populace, and was hailed as emperor 
(610). 

Heraclius deserved his title and his name. With almost the energy of Heracles 
he set himself to reorganize the shattered state. He spent ten years in rebuilding 
the morale of the people, the strength of the army, and the resources of the 
treasury. He gave land to peasants on condition that the eldest son in each family 
should render military service. Meanwhile the Persians captured Jerusalem 
(614), and advanced to Chalcedon (615); only the Byzantine navy, still 
controlling the waters, saved the capital and Europe. Soon afterward the Avar 
hordes marched up to the Golden Horn, raided the suburbs, and took thousands 
of Greeks into slavery. The loss of the hinterland and of Egypt cut off the city’s 
supply of grain, and compelled abolition of the dole (618). Heraclius, desperate, 
thought of transporting his army to Carthage and thence attempting to retake 
Egypt; the people and the clergy refused to let him go, and the Patriarch Sergius 
agreed to lend him the wealth of the Greek Church, at interest, to finance a holy 
war for the recapture of Jerusalem.’ Heraclius made peace with the Avars, and at 
last (622) set out against the Persians. 

The campaigns that followed were masterpieces of conception and execution. 
For six years Heraclius carried the war to the enemy, and repeatedly defeated 
Khosru. In his absence a Persian army and a host of Avars, Bulgars, and Slavs 
laid siege to Constantinople (626); an army despatched by Heraclius defeated the 
Persians at Chalcedon, and the garrison and populace of the capital, roused by 
the Patriarch, scattered the barbarian horde. Heraclius marched to the gates of 
Ctesiphon; Khosru II fell; Persia pled for peace, and surrendered all that Khosru 
had taken from the Greek Empire. After seven years’ absence, Heraclius 
returned in triumph to Constantinople. 

He hardly deserved the fate that shamed his old age. Weakened by disease, he 
was devoting his last energies to strengthening the civil administration when 
suddenly wild Arab tribes poured into Syria (634), defeated an exhausted Greek 
army, and captured Jerusalem (638); and even as the Emperor lay on his 
deathbed Egypt fell (641). Persia and Byzantium had fought each other to a 
common ruin. Under Constans II (642—68) the Arab victories continued; 
thinking the Empire beyond saving, Constans spent his last years in the West, 


and was killed in Syracuse. His son Constantine [V Pogonatus was abler or 
luckier. When through five crucial years (673—8) the Moslems made another 
effort to take Constantinople, “Greek fire,” now mentioned for the first time, 
saved Europe. The new weapon, allegedly invented by Callinicus of Syria, was 
akin to our flame throwers, an incendiary mixture of naphtha, quicklime, 
sulphur, and pitch; it was thrown against enemy ships or troops on flaming 
arrows, or blown against them through tubes, or shot on iron balls bearing flax 
and tow soaked in oil; or it was loaded and fired on small boats which were set 
adrift against the foe. The composition of the mixture was a secret successfully 
guarded for two centuries by the Byzantine government; to reveal any 
knowledge of it was treason and sacrilege. The Saracens finally discovered the 
formula, and used “Saracen fire” against the Crusaders. Until the invention of 
gunpowder it was the most talked-of weapon in the medieval world. 

The Moslems made another assault upon the Greek capital in 717. An army 
of 80,000 Arabs and Persians under Moslema crossed the Hellespont at Abydos, 
and besieged Constantinople from the rear. At the same time the Arabs fitted out 
a fleet of 1800 vessels, presumably small; this armada entered the Bosporus, 
overshadowing the straits, said a chronicler, like a moving forest. It was the good 
fortune of the Greeks that in this crisis an able general, Leo “the Isaurian,” 
replaced the incompetent Theodosius III on the throne, and assumed the 
organization of defense. He disposed the small Byzantine navy with tactical 
skill, and saw to it that every ship was well supplied with Greek fire. In a little 
while the Arab vessels were aflame, and nearly every ship in the great fleet was 
destroyed. The Greek army made a sortie upon the besiegers, and won so 
decisive a victory that Moslema withdrew to Syria. 


II. THE ICONOCLASTS: 717—802 


Leo III derived his cognomen from the district of Isauria in Cilicia; according 
to Theophanes he was born there of Armenian parentage. His father moved 
thence to Thrace, raised sheep, and sent 500 of them, with his son Leo in the 
bargain, as a present to the Emperor Justinian II. Leo became a guardsman of the 
palace, then commander of the Anatolian legions, finally, by the convincing 
suffrage of the army, emperor. He was a man of ambition, strong will, and 
patient perseverance; a general who repeatedly defeated Moslem forces greatly 
superior to his own; a statesman who gave the Empire the stability of just laws 
justly enforced, reformed taxation, reduced serfdom, extended peasant 


proprietorship, distributed lands, repopulated deserted regions, and 
constructively revised the laws. His only fault was autocracy. 

Perhaps in his Asiatic youth he had imbibed from Moslems, Jews, 
Manicheans, Monophysites, and Paulicians a Stoic-Puritan conception of 
religion that condemned the addiction of popular Christianity to image worship, 
ceremonialism, and superstition. The Old Testament (Deut. iv, 15) had explicitly 
forbidden any “graven image of any figure, male or female, the likeness of any 
beast that is on the earth.” The early Church had frowned upon images as relics 
of paganism, and had looked with horror upon pagan sculptures purporting to 
represent the gods. But the triumph of Christianity under Constantine, and the 
influence of Greek surroundings, traditions, and statuary in Constantinople and 
the Hellenistic East, had softened this opposition. As the number of worshiped 
saints multiplied, a need arose for identifying and remembering them; pictures of 
them and of Mary were produced in great number; and in the case of Christ not 
only His imagined form but His cross became objects of reverence—even, for 
simple minds, magic talismans. A natural freedom of fancy among the people 
turned the holy relics, pictures, and statues into objects of adoration; people 
prostrated themselves before them, kissed them, burned candles and incense 
before them, crowned them with flowers, and sought miracles from their occult 
influence. In Greek Christianity especially, sacred images were every where—in 
churches, monasteries, houses and shops, even on furniture, trinkets, and clothes. 
Cities in danger from epidemic, famine, or war tended to rely upon the power of 
the relics they harbored, or on their patron saint, rather than on human enterprise. 
Fathers and councils of the Church repeatedly explained that the images were 
not deities, but only reminders thereof;* the people did not care to make such 
distinctions. 

Leo III was offended by these excesses of popular faith; it seemed to him that 
paganism was in this manner reconquering Christianity; and he felt keenly the 
satire directed by Moslems, Jews, and Christian sects against the superstitions of 
the orthodox multitude. To weaken the power of the monks over the people and 
the government, and win the support of Nestorians and Monophysites, he 
assembled a great council of bishops and senators, and with their consent he 
promulgated in 726 an edict requiring the complete removal of icons from the 
churches; representations of Christ and the Virgin were forbidden; and church 
murals were to be covered with plaster. Some of the higher clergy supported the 
edict; the lower clergy and the monks protested, the people revolted. Soldiers 
trying to enforce the law were attacked by worshipers horrified and infuriated by 
this desecration of the dearest symbols of their faith. In Greece and the Cyclades 
rebel forces proclaimed a rival emperor, and sent a fleet to capture the capital. 


Leo destroyed the fleet, and imprisoned the leaders of the opposition. In Italy, 
where pagan forms of worship had never died, the people were almost 
unanimous against the edict; Venice, Ravenna, and Rome drove out the Imperial 
officers; and a council of Western bishops summoned by Pope Gregory II 
anathematized the Iconoclasts—image breakers—without naming the Emperor. 
The patriarch of Constantinople joined the revolt, and sought by it to restore the 
independence of the Eastern Church from the state. Leo deposed him (730), but 
did him no violence; and the edict was so mildly enforced that when Leo died 
(741), most of the churches retained their frescoes and mosaics unharmed. 

His son Constantine V (741-75) continued his policy, and received from 
hostile historians the genial epithet of Copronymus—‘“named from dung.” A 
council of Eastern bishops, called by him at Constantinople (754), condemned 
image worship as “abominable,” charged that through such worship “Satan had 
re-introduced idolatry,” denounced “the ignorant artist who with his unclean 
hands gives form to that which should be believed only by the heart,”° and 
decreed that all images in the churches should be erased or destroyed. 
Constantine executed the decree without moderation or tact; imprisoned and 
tortured resisting monks; again eyes or tongues were torn out, noses were cut 
off; the patriarch was tortured and beheaded (767). Like Henry VIII, Constantine 
V closed monasteries and convents, confiscated their property, turned the 
buildings to secular uses, and bestowed monastic lands upon his favorites. At 
Ephesus the imperial governor, with the approval of the Emperor, assembled the 
monks and nuns of the province, and forced them to marry one another as an 
alternative to death.® The persecution continued for five years (765-71). 

Constantine exacted from his son Leo IV (775-80) an oath to continue the 
Iconoclastic policy; Leo did what he could despite his weak constitution. Dying, 
he named his ten-year-old son Constantine VI as emperor (780-97), and 
nominated his widow, the Empress Irene, as regent during the youth’s minority. 
She ruled with ability and without scruple. Sympathizing with the religious 
feelings of the people and her sex, she quietly ended the enforcement of the 
Iconoclast edicts; permitted the monks to return to their monasteries and their 
pulpits, and convened the prelates of Christendom in the Second Council of 
Nicaea (787), where 350 bishops, under the lead of papal legates, restored the 
veneration—not the worship—of sacred images as a legitimate expression of 
Christian piety and faith. 

In 790 Constantine VI came of age. Finding his mother reluctant to surrender 
her power, he deposed and exiled her. Soon the amiable youth relented; he 
brought her back to court, and associated her with him in the imperial power 
(792). In 797 she had him imprisoned and blinded, and thereafter reigned under 


the title of emperor—not basilissa but basileus. For five years she administered 
the Empire with wisdom and finesse: lowered taxes, scattered largess among the 
poor, founded charitable institutions, and beautified the capital. The people 
applauded and loved her, but the army fretted at being ruled by a woman more 
capable than most men. In 802 the Iconoclasts revolted, deposed her, and made 
her treasurer Nicephorus emperor. She yielded quietly, and asked of him only a 
decent and safe retreat; he promised it, but banished her to Lesbos, and left her 
to earn a scanty living as a seamstress. Nine months later she died, with hardly a 
penny or a friend. The theologians forgave her crimes because of her piety, and 
the Church canonized her as a saint. 


TIT. IMPERIAL KALEIDOSCOPE: 802—1057 


A full perspective of Byzantine civilization would require at this point a record 
of many emperors and some empresses—not of their intrigues, palace 
revolutions, and assassinations, but of their policy and legislation, and their age- 
long effort to protect the diminishing Empire from Moslems on the south and 
Slavs and Bulgars on the north. In some respects it is an heroic picture: through 
all the fluent shifts of appearing and disappearing figures the Greek heritage was 
in good measure preserved; economic order and continuity were maintained; 
civilization continued, as if by some enduring impetus from the ancient labors of 
Pericles and Augustus, Diocletian and Constantine. In other aspects it is a sorry 
spectacle of generals climbing over slain rivals to imperial power, to be slain in 
their turn; of pomp and luxury, eye-gouging and nose-cutting, incense and piety 
and treachery; of emperor and patriarch unscrupulously struggling to determine 
whether the empire should be ruled by might or myth, by sword or word. So we 
pass by Nicephorus I (802-11) and his wars with Harun al-Rashid; Michael I 
(811-13), dethroned and tonsured into monkhood because of his defeat by the 
Bulgars; Leo V the Armenian (813-20), who again forbade the worship of 
images, and was assassinated while singing an anthem in church; Michael II 
(820-9) the illiterate “Stammerer,” who fell in love with a nun, and persuaded 
the Senate to entreat him to marry her;’ Theophilus (829—42), a legislative 
reformer, royal builder, and conscientious administrator, who revived the 
Iconoclastic persecution, and died of dysentery; his widow Theodora, who as an 
able regent (842-56) ended the persecution; Michael III “the Drunkard” (842- 
67), whose amiable incompetence left the government first to his mother and, 
after her death, to his cultured and capable uncle Caesar Bardas. Then suddenly 


a unique and unexpected figure appeared on the scene, overthrew every 
precedent except violence, and founded the powerful Macedonian dynasty. 

Basil the Macedonian was born (812?) near Hadrianople of an Armenian 
peasant family. As a child he was captured by Bulgars, and lived his youth 
among them beyond the Danube, in what was then called Macedonia. Escaping 
in his twenty-fifth year, he made his way to Constantinople, and was hired as 
groom by a diplomat who admired his physical strength and massive head. He 
accompanied his master on a mission to Greece, and there attracted the attention, 
and some of the wealth, of the widow Danielis. Back in the capital, he tamed a 
spirited horse for Michael III, was taken into the Emperor’s service, and, though 
quite illiterate, rose to the position of lord chamberlain. Basil was ever 
convenient and competent; when Michael sought a husband for his mistress, 
Basil divorced his peasant wife, sent her to Thrace with a comforting dowry, and 
married Eudocia, who continued her services to the Emperor.® Michael supplied 
Basil with a mistress, but the Macedonian thought he deserved the throne as 
reward. He persuaded Michael that Bardas was plotting to depose him, and then 
killed Bardas with his own enormous hands (866). Long accustomed to reign 
without ruling, Michael made Basil coemperor and left him all the tasks of 
government. When Michael threatened to dismiss him, Basil arranged and 
supervised his assassination, and became sole emperor (867): so, even under 
hereditary monarchy, career was open to talent. With such servility and crime 
the letterless son of a peasant established the longest of all Byzantine dynasties, 
and began a nineteen-year reign of excellent administration, legislating wisely, 
judging justly, replenishing the treasury, and building new churches and palaces 
for the city that he had captured. No one dared oppose him; and when he died by 
a hunting accident the throne passed with unwonted quiet to his son. 

Leo VI (886-912) was the complement of his father: learned, bookish, 
sedentary, mild; gossip concluded that he was Michael’s, not Basil’s, son, and 
perhaps Eudocia was not sure. He earned his cognomen of “the Wise” not by his 
poetry, nor by his treatises on theology, administration, and war, but by his 
reorganization of provincial and ecclesiastical government, his new formulations 
of Byzantine law, and his meticulous regulation of industry. Though an admiring 
pupil of the scholarly patriarch Photius, and himself devoted to piety, he shocked 
the clergy, and amused the people, by four marriages. His first two wives died 
without bearing him a son; Leo insisted on a son as the only alternative to a war 
of succession; the moral theology of the Church forbade a third marriage; Leo 
persisted, and his fourth wife, Zoé, crowned his resolution with a boy. 

Constantine VII (912—58) was called Porphyrogenitus—“born in the 
purple”—i.e., in the porphyry-lined apartment reserved for the use of expecting 


empresses. He inherited his father’s literary tastes, not his administrative 
capacity. He composed for his son two books on the art of government: one on 
the “themes” or provinces of the Empire, and a Book of Ceremonies describing 
the ritual and etiquette required of the emperor. He supervised the compilation of 
works on agriculture, medicine, veterinary medicine, and zoology, and formed 
an “historians’ history of the world” by selecting extracts from historians and 
chroniclers. Under his patronage Byzantine literature flourished in its polished 
and anemic way. 

Perhaps Romanus II (958-63) was like other children, and did not read his 
father’s books. He married a Greek girl, Theophano; she was suspected of 
poisoning her father-in-law and hastening Romanus’ death; and before her 
twenty-four-year-old husband was dead she seduced into her arms the ascetic 
general Nicephorus II Phocas, who with her connivance seized the throne. 
Nicephorus had already driven the Moslems from Aleppo and Crete (961); in 
965 he drove them from Cyprus, in 968 from Antioch; it was these victories that 
shattered the Abbasid caliphate. Nicephorus pled with the patriarch to promise 
all the rewards and honors of martyrdom to soldiers who should fall in battle 
against the Moslems; the patriarch refused on the ground that all soldiers were 
temporarily polluted by the blood that they shed; had he consented, the Crusades 
might have begun a century earlier. Nicephorus lost ambition, and retired into 
the palace to live like an anchorite. Bored with this monastic existence, 
Theophano became the mistress of the general John Tzimisces. With her 
connivance he killed Nicephorus (969) and seized the throne; remorseful, he 
repudiated and exiled her, and went off to atone for his crimes by transient 
victories against the Moslems and the Slavs. 

His successor was one of the most powerful personalities in Byzantine 
history. Basil II, born to Romanus and Theophano (958), had served as 
coemperor with Nicephorus Phocas and Tzimisces; now (976) he began at the 
age of eighteen an undivided rule that lasted half a century. Troubles 
encompassed him: his chief minister plotted to displace him; the feudal barons, 
whom he proposed to tax, financed conspiracies against him; Bardas Sclerus, 
general of the eastern army, rebelled, and was suppressed by Bardas Phocas, 
who then had himself proclaimed emperor by his troops; the Moslems were 
recovering nearly all that Tzimisces had won from them in Syria; the Bulgars 
were at their zenith, encroaching upon the Empire in east and west. Basil 
suppressed the revolt, reclaimed Armenia from the Saracens, and in a ruthless 
thirty years’ war destroyed the Bulgarian power. After his victory in 1014 he 
blinded 15,000 prisoners, leaving one eye in every hundredth man to lead the 
tragic host back to Samuel, the Bulgarian tsar; perhaps in terror rather than in 


admiration the Greeks called him Bulgaroctonus, Killer of Bulgars. Amid these 
campaigns he found time to war against “those who enriched themselves at the 
expense of the poor.” By his laws of 996 he sought to break up some of the large 
estates, and to encourage the spread of a free peasantry. He was about to lead an 
armada against the Saracens in Sicily when death surprised him in his sixty- 
eighth year. Not since Heraclius had the Empire been so extensive, nor since 
Justinian so strong. 

The Byzantine decline was resumed under his aged brother Constantine VIII 
(1025—8). Having no offspring but three daughters, Constantine persuaded 
Romanus Argyrus to marry the eldest, Zoé, who was nearing fifty. As regent, 
and with the help of her sister Theodora, Zoé governed the state through the 
reigns of Romanus III (1028-34), Michael IV (1034-42), Michael V (1042), and 
Constantine IX (1042—55); and seldom had the Empire been better ruled. The 
imperial sisters attacked corruption in state and Church, and forced officials to 
disgorge their embezzled hoards; one who had been chief minister surrendered 
5300 pounds of gold ($2,226,000) which he had secreted in a cistern; and when 
the Patriarch Alexis died, a cache of 100,000 pounds of silver ($27,000,000) was 
discovered in his rooms.° For a brief interlude the sale of offices was stopped. 
Zoé and Theodora sat as judges on the highest tribunal, and dispensed stern 
justice. Nothing could rival Zoé’s impartiality. Having at sixty-two married 
Constantine IX, and knowing that her cosmetic skill had preserved barely the 
surface of her charms, she allowed her new husband to bring his mistress 
Sclerena to live in the royal palace; he chose quarters between their apartments, 
and Zoé never visited him without making sure that he was disengaged.'° When 
Zoé died (1050), Theodora retired to a convent, and Constantine IX ruled for 
five years with wisdom and taste; he chose men of competence and culture for 
his aides, rebeautified St. Sophia, built hospitals and refuges for the poor, and 
supported literature and art. At his death (1055) the supporters of the 
Macedonian dynasty led a popular revolt that brought the virgin Theodora out of 
her conventual retreat, and, much against her will, crowned her empress. Despite 
her seventy-four years she and her ministers governed efficiently; but in 1056 
she died so suddenly that chaos ensued. The palace aristocracy named Michael 
VI emperor; the army preferred the general Isaac Comnenus. One battle decided 
the issue; Michael became a monk, and Comnenus entered the capital in 1057 as 
emperor. The Macedonian dynasty had come to an end after 190 years of 
violence, war, adultery, piety, and excellent administration. 

Isaac Comnenus resigned after two years, named Constantine Ducas, the 
president of the Senate, as his successor, and entered a monastery. When 
Constantine died (1067) his widow Eudocia acted as regent for four years; but 


the demands of war required a sterner leader, and she married and crowned 
Romanus IV. Romanus was defeated by the Turks at Manzikert (1071), returned 
to Constantinople in disgrace, was deposed, imprisoned, and blinded, and was 
allowed to die of his untended wounds. When Alexius Comnenus I, nephew of 
Isaac Comnenus, came to the throne (1081), the Byzantine Empire seemed near 
its fall. The Turks had taken Jerusalem (1076), and were advancing through Asia 
Minor; the Patzinak and Cuman tribes were approaching Constantinople from 
the north; the Normans were attacking the Byzantine outposts in the Adriatic; the 
government and the army were crippled with treason, incompetence, corruption, 
and cowardice. Alexius met the situation with subtlety and courage. He sent 
agents to foment revolution in Norman Italy; gave Venice commercial privileges 
in return for the aid of its navy against the Normans; confiscated Church 
treasures to rebuild his army; took the field in person, and won victories by 
Strategy rather than by blood. Amid these foreign cares he found time to 
reorganize the government and its defenses, and gave the tottering Empire 
another century of life. In 1095, in a far-reaching stroke of diplomacy, he 
appealed to the West to come to the aid of the Christian East; at the Council of 
Piacenza he offered a reunion of the Greek with the Latin Church in return for 
the unity of Europe against Islam. His appeal conspired with other factors to 
unleash the first of those dramatic Crusades that were to save, and then destroy, 
Byzantium. 


IV. BYZANTINE LIFE: 566—1095 


At the beginning of the eleventh century the Greek Empire, through the arms 
and statesmanship of the Isaurian and Macedonian dynasties, had reached again 
the power, wealth, and culture of its zenith under Justinian. Asia Minor, northern 
Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, the Cyclades, and Crete had been wrested from the 
Moslems; southern Italy was once more Magna Grecia, ruled by Constantinople; 
the Balkans had been recaptured from Bulgars and Slavs; Byzantine industry and 
commerce again dominated the Mediterranean; Greek Christianity had 
triumphed in the Balkans and Russia; and Greek art and literature were enjoying 
a Macedonian renaissance. The revenue of the state in the eleventh century 
reached the present equivalent of $2,400,000,000."! 

Constantinople was at the crest of its curve, surpassing ancient Rome and 
Alexandria, contemporary Baghdad and Cordova, in trade, wealth, luxury, 
beauty, refinement, and art. Its population of nearly a million'* was now 
predominantly Asiatic or Slav—-Armenians, Cappadocians, Syrians, Jews, 


Bulgars, and half-Slav Greeks, with a colorful infusion of merchants and soldiers 
from Scandinavia, Russia, Italy, and Islam; and at the top a thinning layer of 
Greek aristocrats. A thousand varieties of homes—gabled, terraced, or domed— 
with balconies, loggias, gardens, or pergolas; full markets reeking with the 
products of all the world; a thousand narrow muddy streets of tenements and 
shops; splendid thoroughfares bordered with stately mansions and shady 
porticoes, peopled with statuary, spanned with arches of triumph, and leading 
out to the countryside through guarded gates in the fortress walls; complex royal 
palaces—the Triconchus of Theophilus, the New Palace of Basil I, the Bucoleon 
of Nicephorus Phocas, descending by marble stairs to a sculptured colonnaded 
wharf on the Sea of Marmora; churches “as many as there are days in the year” 
(said a traveler), and several of them architectural jewels; altars enshrining the 
most revered and precious relics in Christendom; monasteries unashamedly 
magnificent without, and turbulent with proud saints within; St. Sophia ever 
newly adorned, glowing with candles and lamps, heavy with incense, solemn 
with pageantry, sonorous with convincing chants: this was the frame, half gold 
and half mud, of teeming life in the Byzantine capital. 

Within the city palaces of the aristocracy and the great merchants, and in the 
villas of seaside and hinterland, every luxury available to that age could be 
found, and decoration uninhibited by Semitic tabus: marbles of every grain and 
hue, murals and mosaics, sculptures and fine pottery, curtains sliding on silver 
rods, tapestries and carpets and silks, doors inlaid with silver or ivory, furniture 
exquisitely carved, table services of silver or gold. Here moved the world of 
Byzantine society: men and women of fine face and figure, dressed in colored 
silks and lace and furs, and rivaling the graces, amours, and intrigues of Bourbon 
Paris and Versailles. Never were ladies better powdered and scented, jeweled 
and coiffured; in the imperial palaces fires were kept burning all the year long to 
brew the perfumes required to deodorize queens and princesses.’ Never before 
had life been so orate and ceremonious, so colorful with processions, 
receptions, spectacles and games, so minutely ordained by protocol and 
etiquette. At the Hippodrome as well as in the court the firmly established 
aristocracy flaunted its finest raiment and ornament; on the highways its stately 
equipages passed, so reckless as to earn the hatred of the pedestrian poor, and so 
rich as to bring down the anathemas of prelates who served God in vessels, and 
on altars, of marble, alabaster, silver, and gold. Constantinople, said Robert of 
Clari,'* contained “two thirds of the world’s wealth’; even the common “Greek 
inhabitants,” reported Benjamin of Tudela, “seem all to be the children of 
kings.” 


“Tf Constantinople,” said a twelfth—century writer, “surpasses all other cities 
in wealth, it also surpasses them in vice.”'® All the sins of a great city found 
room here, impartially in rich and poor. Brutality and piety took turns in the 
same imperial souls; and among the people intensity of religious need could be 
adjusted to the corruption or violence of politics and war. The castration of 
children to serve as eunuchs in harems and administration, the assassination or 
blinding of present or potential rivals for the throne, continued through divers 
dynasties and the monotonous kaleidoscope of changeless change. The populace, 
disordered and manipulated by divisions of race, class, or creed, was fickle, 
bloodthirsty, periodically turbulent; bribed by the state with doles of bread, oil, 
and wine; diverted by horse races, beast baitings, rope dancing, indecent 
pantomimes in the theater, and by imperial or ecclesiastical pageantry in the 
streets. Gambling halls and saloons were everywhere; houses of prostitution 
could be found on almost every street, sometimes “at the very church doors.”!” 
The women of Byzantium were famous for their licentiousness and _ their 
religious devotion, the men for their quick intelligence and unscrupulous 
ambition. All classes believed in magic, astrology, divination, sorcery, 
witchcraft, and miraculous amulets. The Roman virtues had disappeared even 
before the Latin tongue; Roman and Greek qualities had been overwhelmed by a 
flood of uprooted Orientals who had lost their own morality and had taken on no 
other except in words. Yet even in this highly theological and sensual society the 
great majority of men and women were decent citizens and parents, who settled 
down after youthful frolics to the joys and sorrows of family life, and grudgingly 
performed the work of the world. The same emperors who blinded their rivals 
poured out charity to hospitals, orphanages, homes for the aged, free hostels for 
travelers.'® And in that aristocracy where luxury and ease seemed the order of 
every day, there were hundreds of men who gave themselves, with a zeal 
tempered by venality, to the tasks of administration and statesmanship, and 
somehow managed, despite all overturns and intrigues, to save the realm from 
every disaster, and to maintain the most prosperous economy in the medieval 
Christian world. 

The bureaucracy that Diocletian and Constantine had established had become 
in seven centuries an effective engine of administration, reaching every region of 
the realm. Heraclius had replaced the old division of the Empire into provinces 
by a division into “themes,” or military units ruled by a strategos or military 
governor; this was one of a hundred ways in which the Islamic threat modified 
Byzantine institutions. The themes retained considerable self-government, and 
prospered under this centralized rule; they received a continuity of order without 
bearing the direct force of the struggles and violence that disturbed the capital. 


Constantinople was ruled by the emperor, the patriach, and the mob; the themes 
were governed by Byzantine law. While Islam confused law with theology, and 
Western Europe floundered through the chaos of a dozen barbarian codes, the 
Byzantine world cherished and extended the legacy of Justinian. The “novels” or 
new laws of Justin II and Heraclius, the Ecloga, or selected laws, issued by Leo 
III, the Basilica, or royal edicts, promulgated by Leo VI, and the “novels” of the 
same Leo, adjusted the Pandects of Justinian to the changing needs of five 
centuries; codes of military, ecclesiastical, maritime, mercantile, and rural law 
gave order and dependability to legal judgments in army and clergy, in markets 
and ports, on the farm and the sea; and in the eleventh century the school of law 
at Constantinople was the intellectual center of secular Christendom. So the 
Byzantines preserved Rome’s greatest gift—Roman law-through a millennium 
of peril and change, until its revival at Bologna in the twelfth century 
revolutionized the civil law of Latin Europe and the canon law of the Roman 
Church. The Byzantine Maritime Code of Leo III, developed from the nautical 
regulations of ancient Rhodes, was the first body of commercial law in medieval 
Christendom; it became in the eleventh century the source of similar codes for 
the Italian republics of Trani and Amalfi; and by that lineage entered into the 
legal heritage of the modern world. 

The Rural Code was a creditable attempt to check feudalism and establish a 
free peasantry. Small holdings were given to retired soldiers; larger tracts 
belonging to the state were cultivated by soldiers as a form of military service; 
and great areas were colonized by heretical sects transported from Asia into 
Thrace and Greece. Still vaster regions were settled, under governmental 
compulsion or protection, by barbarian groups who were judged less dangerous 
within the Empire than outside; so Goths were received into Thrace and Illyria, 
Lombards into Pannonia, Slavs into Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece; by the 
tenth century the Peloponnesus was predominantly Slav, and Slavs were 
numerous in Attica and Thessaly. State and Church co-operated to diminish 
slavery; imperial legislation forbade the sale of slaves, or the enslavement of a 
freeman, and automatically emancipated slaves who entered the army or the 
clergy, or married a free person. In Constantinople slavery was in effect limited 
to domestic service, but it flourished there. 

Nevertheless it is almost a Newtonian law of history that large agricultural 
holdings, in proportion to their mass and nearness, attract smaller holdings, and, 
by purchase or otherwise, periodically gather the land into great estates; in time 
the concentration becomes explosive, the soil is redivided by taxation or 
revolution, and concentration is resumed. By the tenth century most of the soil of 
the Byzantine East was owned in extensive domains by rich landlords (dynatoi, 


“powerful men”), or by churches, monasteries, or hospitals endowed with 
supporting terrain by pious legacy. Such tracts were worked by serfs, or by 
coloni legally free but economically chained. The owners, equipped with 
retinues of clients, guards, and domestic slaves, led lives of refined luxury in 
their villas or their city palaces. We see the good and bad of these great lords in 
the story of Basil I’s benefactress, the lady Danielis. When she visited him in 
Constantinople 300 slaves took turns supporting the litter, or covered couch, in 
which she traveled from Patras. She brought to her imperial protégé richer 
presents than any sovereign had ever sent to a Byzantine emperor; 400 youths, 
100 eunuchs, and 100 maidens were but a part of her gift; there were also 400 
pieces of art-woven textiles, 100 pieces of cambric (each so fine that it could be 
enclosed in the joint of a reed), and a dinner service in silver and gold. During 
her lifetime she gave away much of her wealth; at her death she willed the rest to 
Basil’s son. Leo VI found himself suddenly dowered with eighty villas and 
farms, masses of coin and jewelry and plate, costly furniture, rich stuffs, 
numberless cattle, thousands of slaves.'° 

Such Greek gifts were not altogether pleasing to the emperors. The wealth so 
gleaned from the flesh and sweat of millions of men gave the owners a power 
collectively dangerous to any sovereign. Out of self-interest as well as humanity, 
the emperors sought to halt this process of concentration. The severe winter of 
927-8 ended in famine and plague; starving peasants sold their holdings to great 
landowners at desperately low prices, or merely in exchange for subsistence. In 
934 the regent Romanus issued a “novel” that denounced the landlords as having 
“shown themselves more merciless than famine and plague”; it required the 
restoration of properties bought for less than half a “fair price”; and permitted 
any seller, within three years, to repurchase the land he had sold, and at the price 
he had received. The edict had only a negligible effect; concentration continued; 
moreover, many free farmers, complaining of high taxes, sold their lands and 
moved to the towns—if possible, to Constantinople and the dole. Basil II 
renewed the struggle of emperors against nobles. His decree of 996 permitted the 
seller at any time to redeem his land at the price of its sale; voided titles to lands 
acquired in contravention of the law of 934, and demanded the immediate return 
of such lands to their former owners, without cost. These laws were in large 
measure evaded, and a modified feudalism was sporadically established by the 
eleventh century in the Byzantine East. But the effort of the emperors was not 
lost; the surviving free peasantry, under the stimulus of ownership, covered the 
land with farms, orchards, vineyards, beehives, and ranches; the large proprietors 
developed scientific agriculture to its medieval zenith; and from the eighth to the 


eleventh century Byzantine agriculture kept pace with the prosperity of 
Byzantine industry. 

The Eastern Empire in this period acquired an urban and semi-industrial 
character quite different from the ruralism of Latin Europe north of the Alps. 
Miners and metallurgists actively explored and developed the lead, iron, copper, 
and gold in the soil. Not only Constantinople but a hundred other Byzantine 
cities—Smyrna, Tarsus, Ephesus, Durazzo, Ragusa, Patras, Corinth, Thebes, 
Salonika, Hadrianople, Heraclea, Selymbria—throbbed and resounded with 
tanners, cobblers, saddlers, armorers, goldsmiths, jewelers, metalworkers, 
carpenters, wood carvers, wheelwrights, bakers, dyers, weavers, potters, 
mosaicists, painters.... As caldrons and caverns of manufacturing and exchange, 
Constantinople, Baghdad, and Cordova in the ninth century almost rivaled the 
bustle and bedlam of a modern metropolis. Despite Persian competition the 
Greek capital still led the white world in the production of fine tissues and silks; 
only second to it in this regard were Argos, Corinth, and Thebes. The textile 
industry was highly organized, and used much slave labor; most other workers 
were free artisans. The proletarian population of Constantinople and Salonika 
were cClass-conscious, and staged many unsuccessful revolts. Their employers 
formed a considerable middle class, acquisitive, charitable, industrious, 
intelligent, and fiercely conservative. The major industries, including their 
workers, artists, managers, merchants, lawyers, and financiers, were organized 
into systemata, or corporation guilds, lineally descended from the ancient 
collegia and artes, and akin to the large economic units of a modern 
“corporative” state. Each corporation had a monopoly in its line, but was strictly 
regulated by legislation in its purchases, prices, methods of manufacture, and 
conditions of sale; governmental examiners kept surveillance over operations 
and accounts; and at times maximum wages were fixed by law. Minor industries, 
however, were left to free workers and individual enterprise. The arrangement 
gave order, prosperity, and continuity to Byzantine industry, but it checked 
initiative and invention, and tended to an Oriental fixity of status and life.*° 

Commerce was encouraged by state maintenance or supervision of docks and 
ports, governmentally regulated insurance and loans on bottomry, a vigorous war 
on piracy, and the most stable currency in Europe. Over all commerce the 
Byzantine government exercised a pervasive control—prohibited certain exports, 
monopolized the trade in corn and silk, charged export and import duties, and 
taxed sales.*! It almost invited its early replacement as commercial mistress of 
the Aegean and Black Seas by allowing foreign merchants—Armenians, 
Syrians, Egyptians, Amalfians, Pisans, Venetians, Genoese, Jews, Russians, and 
Catalans—to carry most of its trade, and to set up semi-independent “factories” 


or agencies in or near the capital. Interest charges were permitted, but were 
limited by law to twelve, ten, eight per cent, or even less. Bankers were 
numerous; and perhaps it was the moneylenders of Constantinople, rather than 
those of Italy, who developed the bill of exchange,” and organized the most 
extensive credit system in Christendom before the thirteenth century. 


V. THE BYZANTINE RENAISSANCE 


From the labor and skill of the people and the superfluities of the rich there 
came in the ninth and tenth centuries a remarkable revival of letters and arts. 
Although the Empire to its dying day called itself Roman, nearly all Latin 
elements had disappeared from it except Roman law. Since Heraclius, Greek had 
been the language of government, literature, and liturgy, as well as of daily 
speech, in the Byzantine East. Education was now completely Greek. Nearly 
every free male, many women, even many slaves, received some education. The 
University of Constantinople, which, like letters in general, had been allowed to 
decay in the crises of the Heracleian age, was restored by Caesar Bardas (863), 
and attained high repute for its courses in philology, philosophy, theology, 
astronomy, mathematics, biology, music, and literature; even the pagan Libanius 
and the godless Lucian were read. Tuition was largely free to qualified students, 
and the teachers were paid by the state. Libraries, public and private, were 
numerous, and still preserved those classic masterpieces which had been 
forgotten in the disordered West. 

This ample transmission of the Greek heritage was at once stimulating and 
restrictive. It sharpened and widened thought, and lured it from its old round of 
homiletical eloquence and theological debate. But its very wealth discouraged 
originality; it is easier for the ignorant than for the learned to be original. 
Byzantine literature was intended chiefly for cultured and leisurely ladies and 
gentlemen; polished and polite, artistic and artificial, Hellenistic but not 
Hellenic, it played on the surface, and spared the heart, of human life. Though 
the churchmen of the period were remarkably tolerant, thought of its own 
accord, through habits formed in youth, stayed within the circle of orthodoxy, 
and the iconoclasts were more pious than the priests. 

It was another Alexandrian age of scholarship. Pundits analyzed language and 
prosody, wrote epitomes, “outlines,” and universal histories, compiled 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, anthologies. Now (917) Constantine Cephalas 
collected The Greek Anthology; now (976) Suidas accumulated his encyclopedic 
lexicon. Theophanes (c. 814) and Leo the Deacon (b. 950) wrote valuable 


histories of their own or recent times. Paul of Ai'gina (615—90) composed an 
encyclopedia of medicine that combined Moslem theory and practice with the 
legacy of Galen and Oribasius; it discussed in almost modern terms operations 
for cancer of the breast, hemorrhoids, catheterization of the bladder, lithotomy, 
castration; eunuchs were manufactured, says Paul, by crushing the testicles of 
children in a hot bath.” 

The outstanding Byzantine scientist of these centuries was an obscure and 
impoverished teacher, Leo of Salonika (c. 850), of whose existence 
Constantinople took no notice until a caliph invited him to Baghdad. One of his 
pupils, captured in war, became the slave of a Moslem dignitary, who soon 
marveled at the youth’s knowledge of geometry. Al-Mamun, learning of it, 
induced him to join in a discussion of geometrical problems at the royal palace, 
was impressed by his performance, heard with eager curiosity his account of his 
teacher, and at once sent Leo an invitation to Baghdad and affluence. Leo 
consulted a Byzantine official, who consulted the Emperor Theophilus, who 
hastened to secure Leo with a state professorship. Leo was a polymath, and 
taught and wrote on mathematics, astronomy, astrology, medicine, and 
philosophy. Al-Mamun submitted to him several problems in geometry and 
astronomy, and was so pleased with the replies that he offered Theophilus 
eternal peace and 2000 pounds of gold if the Emperor would lend him Leo for a 
while. Theophilus refused, and made Leo Archbishop of Salonika to keep him 
out of al-Mamun’s reach.” 

Leo, Photius, and Psellus were the stellar luminaries of this age. Photius 
(8202?—91), the most learned man of his time, was in six days graduated from 
layman to patriarch, and belongs to religious history. Michael Psellus (1018?-80) 
was a man of the world and the court, an adviser of kings and queens, a genial 
and orthodox Voltaire who could be brilliant on every subject, but landed on 
terra firma after every theological argument or palace revolution. He did not let 
his love of books dull his love of life. He taught philosophy at the University of 
Constantinople, and received the title of Prince of Philosophers. He entered a 
monastery, found the monastic career too peaceful, returned to the world, served 
as prime minister from 1071 to 1078, and had time to write on politics, science, 
medicine, grammar, theology, jurisprudence, music, and history. His 
Chronographia recorded the intrigues and scandals of a century (976-1078) with 
candor, verve, and vanity (he describes Constantine IX as “hanging on Psellus’ 
tongue”*). Here, as a sample, is a paragraph from his description of the revolt 
that restored Theodora to the throne in 1055: 


Each [soldier in the crowd] was armed: one grasped a hatchet, another a battle-ax, one a bow, 
another a lance; some of the populace carried heavy stones; and all ran in great disorder ... to the 
apartments of Theodora.... But she, taking refuge in a chapel, remained deaf to all their cries. 
Abandoning persuasion, the crowd used force upon her; some, drawing their daggers, threw 
themselves upon Theodora as if to kill her. Boldly they snatched her from the sanctuary, clothed 
her in sumptuous robes, seated her on a horse, and, circling about her, led her to the church of St. 


Sophia. Now all the population, highborn as well as low, joined in paying her homage, and all 
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proclaimed her queen. 
The personal letters of Psellus were almost as charming and revealing as 
Cicero’s; his speeches, verses, and pamphlets were the talk of the day; his 
malicious humor and lethal wit were an exciting stimulus amid the ponderous 
erudition of his contemporaries. Compared with him and Photius and 
Theophanes, the Alcuins, Rabani, and Gerberts of the contemporary West were 
timid emigrants from barbarism into the Country of the Mind. 

The most conspicuous side of this Byzantine renaissance was its art. From 
726 to 842 the Iconoclastic movement prohibited the sculptural or (with less 
strictness) pictorial representation of sacred beings; but in compensation it freed 
the artist from a monotonous confinement within ecclesiastical themes, and 
turned him to the observation, portrayal, and decoration of secular life. The gods 
were replaced as subjects by the imperial family, aristocratic patrons, historical 
events, the animals of the forest, the plants and fruits of the field, the fond trivia 
of domestic life. Basil I built in his palace the Nea, or New Church, “all 
adorned,” says a contemporary, “with fine pearls, gold, shining silver, mosaics, 
silks, and marble in a thousand varieties.”*’ Much of the decoration recently 
uncovered in St. Sophia was the work of the ninth century. The central dome 
was rebuilt in 975 after an earthquake, and then received its great mosaic of 
Christ seated on a rainbow; additional mosaics were set up in 1028; the massive 
cathedral, like a living organism, achieved continued life by the death and 
renewal of its parts. The bronze doors installed in 838 were so renowned for 
excellence that similar doors were ordered from Constantinople for the 
monastery of Monte Cassino, the cathedral of Amalfi, and the basilica of San 
Paolo outside the walls of Rome; the last pair, made in Constantinople in 1070, 
still survives as a testimony to Byzantine art. 

The royal or “Sacred Palace,” of which the Nea formed the chapel, was a 
growing congeries of chambers, reception halls, churches, baths, pavilions, 
gardens, peristyles, and courts; almost every emperor added something to it. 
Theophilus gave the group a new Oriental touch with a throne room known as 
Triconchos, from the shell-like apses that formed three of its sides—a plan 
imported from Syria. North of this he built the Hall of the Pearl; south of it 


several heliaka or sunrooms, and the Kamilas, an apartment with roof of gold, 
columns of green marble, and an exceptionally fine mosaic representing on a 
gold ground men and women gathering fruit. Even this mosaic was surpassed in 
an adjoining structure, on whose walls green mosaic trees stood out against a 
golden mosaic sky; and by the floor of the Hall of Harmony, whose marble 
tesserae gave the effect of a meadow in full flower. Theophilus carried his taste 
for bizarre splendor da outrance in his palace of Magnaura: in its audience 
chamber a golden plane tree overhung the throne; golden birds sat on the 
branches and the throne; golden griffins lay on either side of the royal seat, and 
golden lions at its foot; when a foreign ambassador was presented, the 
mechanical griffins rose, the mechanical lions stood up, swished their tails and 
roared, and the birds broke into mechanical song.*® All this was a frank copy of 
like absurdities in the palace of Harun al-Rashid at Baghdad. 

Constantinople was beautified with the taxes of commerce and the “themes,” 
but enough remained to add some lesser splendors to the provincial capitals. The 
monasteries, rich again, rose in stately mass: in the tenth century the Lavra and 
Iviron at Athos; in the eleventh, St. Luke’s in Phocis, the Nea Moni in Chios, the 
convent of Daphni near Eleusis—whose almost classic mosaics are the finest 
examples of the mid-Byzantine style. Georgia, Armenia, and Asia Minor shared 
in the movement, and became outposts of Byzantine art. The public buildings of 
Antioch drew Moslem eulogies. In Jerusalem the church of the Holy Sepulcher 
was rebuilt soon after Heraclius’ victories. In Egypt, before and after the Arab 
conquest, the Coptic Christians raised domed churches modest in size, but 
adorned with such artistry in metal, ivory, wood and textiles that all the skills of 
Pharaonic, Ptolemaic, Roman, Byzantine, and Mohammedan Egypt seemed to 
have reached them as an unimpaired legacy. The Iconoclastic persecutions drove 
thousands of monks from Syria, Asia Minor, and Constantinople to southern 
Italy, where they were protected by the popes; through these refugees, and 
through Oriental merchants, Byzantine styles of architecture and decoration 
flourished in Bari, Otranto, Benevento, Naples, even Rome. Ravenna continued 
to be Greek in art, and produced in the seventh century the magnificent mosaics 
of St. Apollinaris in Classe. Salonika remained Byzantine, and adorned its own 
St. Sophia with somber mosaic apostles as gaunt as El Greco’s saints. 

In all these lands and cities, as in the capital, the Byzantine renaissance 
poured forth masterpieces of mosaic, miniature, pottery, enamel, glass, wood, 
ivory, bronze, iron, gems, and textiles woven, dyed, and decorated with a skill 
that all the world honored. Byzantine artists made cups of blue glass decorated 
under the surface with golden foliage, birds, and human figures; glass vessels 
with a necking of enameled arabesques and flowers; and other forms of glass so 


exquisite that they were the favorite gifts of Byzantine emperors to foreign 
potentates. Even more valued as presents were the costly robes, shawls, copes, 
and dalmatics that displayed Byzantine textile art; such were “Charlemagne’s 
cloak” in the cathedral of Metz, and the delicate silks found at Aachen in the 
coffin of that king. Half the majesty that hedged in the Greek emperor, much of 
the awe that exalted the patriarch, some of the splendor that clothed the 
Redeemer, the Virgin, and the martyrs in the ritual of the Church, came from 
gorgeous vestments that embodied the lives of a dozen artisans, the technique of 
centuries, and the richest dyes of land and sea. The Byzantine goldsmiths and 
gem cutters were at the top of their line until the thirteenth century; the treasury 
of St. Mark’s at Venice is rich with the spoils of their craft. To this age belong 
the astonishingly realistic mosaic of St. Luke, now in the Collége des Hautes 
Etudes at Paris; the glowing head of Christ in the “Deesis” mosaic in St. 
Sophia’s; and the immense mosaic, covering forty square yards, unearthed in 
Istanbul in 1935 from the ruins of the palace of the Macedonian emperors.*° 
When Iconoclasm subsided, or where it did not reach, the churches fed piety 
with icons painted in tempera upon wood, and sometimes cased in enameled or 
jeweled frames. No miniatures in all the history of illumination surpass the 
“Vision of Ezekiel” in the ninth-century volume of Gregory Nazianzen’s 
sermons in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris;*’ or the 400 illustrations of the 
“Menologus” manuscript in the Vatican (c. 1000); or the pictures of David in the 
Paris Psalter (c. 900). We shall find in them no perspective, no modeling of 
forms through light and shade; but, as ample recompense, a rich and sensuous 
coloring, a lively play of imagination, a new knowledge of human and animal 
anatomy, a happy riot of beasts and birds, of plants and flowers, among saints 
and deities, fountains, arcades, and porticoes-birds pecking at fruit, bears 
dancing, stags and bulls locking their horns in battle, and a leopard lifting an 
impious leg to make a flowing initial for a pious phrase.*! 

Byzantine potters had long known the art of enameling—i.e., applying to a 
terra-cotta or metal base a metallic oxide which, when fired, fused with the base 
and gave it both protection and brilliance. The art had come from the Orient to 
ancient Greece, had disappeared in the third century B.c., and had reappeared in 
the third century A.D. This mid-Byzantine period was rich in enamels—portrait 
medallions, icons, crosses, reliquaries, cups, chalices, book covers, and 
omaments for harness and other equipage. As early as the sixth century 
Byzantium received from Sasanian Persia the art of cloisonné enamel: the 
colored paste was poured into surface areas confined by thin wires or metal 
strips; these cloisons, soldered to a metal base, constituted the decorative design. 
A famous example of Byzantine cloisonné is a reliquary made (c. 948) for 


Constantine Porphyrogenitus, and now in Limburg; it is characteristically 
Byzantine in its minute and conscientious execution, its ornate and luxurious 
ornament. 

No other art has been so overwhelmingly religious as the Byzantine. A church 
council of 787 laid down the law: “It is for painters to execute; it is for the clergy 
to ordain the subjects and govern the procedure.”** Hence the somber 
seriousness of this art, its narrow scope of theme, its monotony of method and 
style, the rarity of its ventures into realism, humor, and common life; ornate and 
brilliant beyond rival, it never reached the lusty variety and scandalous secularity 
of mature Gothic art. So much the more must we marvel at its victories and 
influence. All Christendom from Kiev to Cadiz acknowledged its leadership and 
flattered it with imitation; even China bowed to it now and then. In its Syrian 
forms it shared with Persia in molding the architecture, mosaics, and decorative 
motives of Islamic art. Venice modeled itself on Constantinople, and St. Mark’s 
on the Church of the Apostles there; Byzantine architecture appeared in France, 
and mounted as far north as Aachen. Illuminated manuscripts everywhere in the 
West confessed Byzantine influence. The Bulgars took over Byzantine faith and 
omament; and the conversion of Vladimir to Greek Christianity opened a dozen 
avenues by which Byzantine art entered into Russian life. 

From the fifth to the twelfth century Byzantine civilization led Christian 
Europe in administration, diplomacy, revenue, manners, culture, and _ art. 
Probably never before had there been a society so splendidly adorned, or a 
religion so sensuously colorful. Like every other civilization, it rested on the 
backs of serfs or slaves, and the gold and marble of its shrines and palaces were 
the transmuted sweat of workers toiling on or in the earth. Like every other 
culture of its time, it was cruel; the same man who knelt before the image of the 
Virgin could slaughter the children of Maurice before their father’s eyes. There 
was something shallow about it, a veneer of aristocratic refinement covering a 
mass of popular superstition, fanaticism, and literate ignorance; ' and half the 
culture was devoted to perpetuating that ignorance. No science, no philosophy, 
was allowed to develop in conflict with that ignorance; and for a thousand years 
no addition was made by a Greek civilization to man’s knowledge of the world. 
No work of Byzantine literature has caught the imagination of mankind, or won 
the suffrages of time. Oppressed by the fullness of its heritage, imprisoned in the 
theological labyrinths in which dying Greece had lost the Christianity of Christ, 
the medieval Greek mind could not rise to a mature and realistic view of man 
and the world; it broke Christianity in half over a vowel, and again over a word, 
and shattered the Eastern Roman Empire by seeing treason in every heresy. 


The marvel remains that this civilization lasted so long. What hidden 
resources, or inner vitality, enabled it to survive the victories of Persia in Syria, 
the loss of Syria, Egypt, Sicily, and Spain to the Moslems? Perhaps the same 
religious faith that weakened defense by relying upon relics and miracles gave 
some order and discipline to a people perennially patient, however periodically 
turbulent, and surrounded emperor and state with an aura of sanctity that 
frightened change. The bureaucracy, collectively immortal, gave continuity and 
stability through all wars and revolutions, kept internal peace, regulated the 
economy, and gathered in the taxes that permitted the Empire to expand again 
almost to its Justinian amplitude. Though the possessions of the caliphs were 
vaster than the Byzantine, their revenues were probably less; and the looseness 
of Moslem government, the inadequacy of its communications and _ its 
administrative machinery, allowed the Abbasid dominion to disintegrate in three 
centuries, while the Byzantine Empire endured through a millennium. 

Byzantine civilization performed three vital functions. For a thousand years it 
stood as a bulwark of Europe against Persia and Eastern Islam. It faithfully 
cherished and fully transmitted—until plundered by the Crusaders in 1204—the 
recopied texts that handed down the literature, science, and philosophy of 
ancient Greece. Monks fleeing Iconoclast emperors brought Greek manuscripts 
to South Italy, and restored there a knowledge of Greek letters; Greek professors, 
shunning Moslem and Crusader alike, left Constantinople, sometimes settled in 
Italy, and served as carriers of the classic germ; so year by year Italy 
rediscovered Greece, until men drank themselves drunk at the fountain of 
intellectual freedom. And finally, it was Byzantium that won Bulgars and Slavs 
from barbarism to Christianity, and brought the immeasurable force of the Slavic 
body and soul into the life and destiny of Europe. 


VI. THE BALKANS: 558-1057 


For only a few hundred miles north of Constantinople were troubled oceans 
of men disdainful of letters and half in love with war. The Hun tide had hardly 
ebbed when a new people of kindred blood, the Avars, moved from Turkestan 
through southern Russia (558), enslaved masses of Slavs, raided Germany to the 
Elbe (562), drove the Lombards into Italy (568), and so ravaged the Balkans that 
the Latin-speaking population there was almost wiped out. For a time the power 
of the Avars reached from the Baltic to the Black Sea. In 626 they besieged and 
almost captured Constantinople; their failure began their decline; in 805 they 


were conquered by Charlemagne; and gradually they were absorbed by the 
Bulgars and the Slavs. 

The Bulgars, originally a mixture of Hun, Ugrian, and Turkish blood, had 
formed part of the Hun empire in Russia. After Attila’s death one branch 
established a kingdom—“Old Bulgaria”—along the Volga around the modern 
Kazan; their capital, Bolgar, was enriched by the river trade, and prospered till it 
was destroyed by the Tatars in the thirteenth century. In the fifth century another 
branch migrated southwest to the valley of the Don; one tribe of these, the 
Utigurs, crossed the Danube (679), founded a second Bulgarian kingdom in the 
ancient Moesia, enslaved the Slavs there, adopted their language and institutions, 
and were ultimately absorbed into the Slavic stock. The new state reached its 
zenith under the Khagan or Khan (Chief) Krum (802), a man of barbarian 
courage and civilized cunning. He invaded Macedonia—a province of the 
Eastern Empire—captured 1100 pounds of gold, and burned the town of Sardica, 
now, as Sofia, Bulgaria’s capital. 

The Emperor Nicephorus bettered the instruction by burning Pliska, Krum’s 
capital (811), but Krum trapped and destroyed the Greek army in a mountain 
pass, slew Nicephorus, and made the imperial skull his drinking cup. In 813 he 
besieged Constantinople, fired its suburbs, and devastated Thrace, rehearsing the 
events of 1913. He was preparing another attack when he burst a blood vessel 
and died. His son Omurtag made peace with the Greeks, who yielded to him half 
of Thrace. Under Khan Boris (852-88) Bulgaria adopted Christianity. Boris 
himself, after a long reign, entered a monastery; emerged four years later to 
depose his elder son Vladimir and enthrone his younger son Simeon; lived till 
907, and was canonized as the first of Bulgaria’s national saints. Simeon (893- 
927) became one of the great kings of his time; he extended his rule to Serbia 
and the Adriatic, called himself “Emperor and Autocrat of All the Bulgars and 
Greeks,” and repeatedly made war against Byzantium; but he tried to civilize his 
people with translated Greek literature, and to beautify his Danubian capital with 
Greek art. A contemporary describes Preslav as “a marvel to behold,” full of 
“high palaces and churches” richly adorned; in the thirteenth century it was the 
largest city in the Balkans; some scanty ruins remain. After Simeon’s death 
Bulgaria was weakened with civil strife. Bogomil heretics converted half the 
peasantry to pacifism and communism; Serbia recovered its independence in 
931; the Emperor John Tzimisces reconquered eastern Bulgaria for the Greek 
Empire in 972; Basil I] conquered western Bulgaria in 1014; and Bulgaria 
became again (1018-1186) a province of Byzantium. 


Meanwhile that harassed Empire had received a visit (934-42) from a new 
barbarian horde. The Magyars, like the Bulgars, were probably derived from 
those tribes, loosely named Ugri or Igurs (whence ogre), who wandered on the 
western confines of China; they too had, through long association, a strong 
infusion of Hun and Turkish blood; they spoke a tongue closely related to those 
of the Finns and the Samoyeds. In the ninth century they migrated from the Ural- 
Caspian steppes to the lands adjoining the Don, the Dnieper, and the Black Sea. 
There they lived by tilling the soil in summer, fishing in winter, and at all 
seasons capturing and selling Slavs as slaves to the Greeks. After some sixty 
years in the Ukraine they again moved westward. Europe was then at nadir; no 
strong government existed west of Constantinople; no united army stood in the 
way. In 889 the Magyars overran Bessarabia and Moldavia; in 895, under their 
chieftain Arpad, they began their permanent conquest of Hungary; in 899 they 
poured over the Alps into Italy, burned Pavia and all its forty-three churches, 
massacred the inhabitants, and for an entire year ravaged the peninsula. They 
conquered Pannonia, raided Bavaria (900—7), devastated Carinthia (901), took 
Moravia (906), plundered Saxony, Thuringia, Swabia (913), southern Germany, 
and Alsace (917), and overwhelmed the Germans on the Lech, a tributary of the 
Danube (924). All Europe trembled and prayed, for these invaders were still 
pagan, and all Christendom seemed doomed. But in 933 the Magyars were 
defeated at Gotha, and their advance was stayed. In 943 they again invaded Italy; 
in 955 they pillaged Burgundy. At last in that year the united armies of 
Germany, under Otto I, won a decisive victory on the Lechfeld, or valley of the 
Lech, near Augsburg; and Lurope, having in one terrible century (841-955) 
fought the Normans in the north, the Moslems in the south, and the Magyars in 
the east, could breathe among its ruins. 

The Magyars, subdued, made Europe more secure by accepting Christianity 
(975). Prince Geza feared the absorption of Hungary into the reexpanding 
Byzantine Empire; he chose Latin Christianity to win peace in the West, and 
married his son Stephen to Gisela, daughter of Henry II, Duke of Bavaria. 
Stephen I (997-1038) became Hungary’s patron saint and greatest king; he 
organized the Magyars on the lines of German feudalism, and accentuated the 
religious basis of the new society by accepting the kingdom and crown of 
Hungary from Pope Sylvester II (1000). Benedictine monks flocked in, built 
monasteries and villages, and introduced Western techniques of agriculture and 
industry. So, after a century of war, Hungary passed from barbarism to 
civilization; and when Queen Gisela presented a cross to a German friend it was 
already a masterpiece of the goldsmith’s art. 


The earliest known home of the Slavs was a marshy region of Russia 
enclosed by Kiev, Mohilev, and Brest-Litovsk. They were of Indo-European 
stock, and spoke languages related to German and Persian. Periodically overrun 
by nomad hordes, often enslaved, always oppressed and poor, they grew patient 
and strong through endless hardships; and the fertility of their women overcame 
the high mortality born of famine, disease, and chronic war. They lived in caves 
or mud huts; hunted, herded, fished, and tended bees; sold honey, wax, and 
skins; and slowly resigned themselves to settled tillage. Themselves hunted even 
into hardly accessible marshes and forests, brutally captured and callously sold, 
they adopted the morals of their time, and bartered men for goods. Inhabiting a 
cold and damp terrain, they warmed themselves with strong liquor; they found 
Christianity preferable to Mohammedanism, which forbade alcoholic drinks.* 
Drunkenness, uncleanliness, cruelty, and a passion for pillage were their 
outstanding faults; thrift, caution, and imagination hovered in them between 
virtue and vice; but also they were good-natured, hospitable, sociable, and loved 
games, dances, music, and song. The chieftains were polygamous, the poor 
monogamous, the women—bought or captured for marriage—were anomalously 
faithful and obedient.*° The patriarchal families were loosely organized in clans, 
and these in tribes. The clans may have owned property in common in their early 
pastoral stage;*° but the growth of agriculture—in which different degrees of 
energy and ability, on diverse soils, produced unequal results—generated private 
or family property. Frequently divided by migration and fraternal war, the Slavs 
developed a variety of Slavonic languages: Polish, Wendish, Czech, and Slovak 
in the west; Slovene, Serbo-Croat, and Bulgarian in the south; Great Russian, 
White Russian, and Little Russian (Ruthenian and Ukrainian) in the east; nearly 
all of these, however, have remained intelligible to the speakers of any one of 
them. Pan-Slavism of speech and customs, along with space, resources, and a 
vitality born of hard conditions, rigorous selection, and simple food, made the 
spreading power of the Slavs. 

As the German tribes moved south and west in their migrations into Italy and 
Gaul, an area of low population pressure was left behind them in north and 
central Germany; drawn into this vacuum, and prodded by the invading Huns, 
the Slavs expanded westward across the Vistula even to the Elbe; in these lands 
they became the Wends, Poles, Czechs, Vlachs, and Slovaks of later history. 
Towards the end of the sixth century a torrent of Slav immigration flooded rural 
Greece. The cities closed their gates against it, but a strong Slavonic infusion 
entered the Hellenic blood. About 640 two kindred Slav tribes, the Srbi and the 
Chrobati, repeopled Pannonia and Illyricum. The Serbs accepted Greek, the 
Croats Roman, Christianity; this religious division, crossing ethnic and linguistic 


unity, weakened the nation against its neighbors, and Serbia fluctuated between 
independence and subjection to Byzantium or Bulgaria. In 989 the Bulgarian 
Tsar Samuel, having defeated and captured the Serbian John Vladimir, gave him 
his daughter Kossara in marriage, and allowed him to return to Zita, his capital, 
as a vassal prince; this is the theme of the oldest Serb novel, Vladimir and 
Kossara, written in the thirteenth century. The coastal cities of the ancient 
Dalmatia—Zara, Spalato, Ragusa—retained their Latin language and culture; the 
remainder of Serbia became Slav. Prince Voislav freed Serbia in 1042; but in the 
twelfth century it again acknowledged the suzerainty of Byzantium. 


When, at the end of the eighth century, this amazing migration of the Slavs 
was complete, all central Europe, the Balkans, and Russia were a Slavic sea 
beating upon the borders of Constantinople, Greece, and Germany. 


VII. THE BIRTH OF RUSSIA: 509-1054 


The Slavs were but the latest of many peoples who rejoiced in the rich soil, 
Spacious steppes, and many navigable rivers of Russia, and mourned the 
miasmic marshes and forbidding forests, and the absence of natural barriers to 
hostile invasion, summer’s heat, or winter’s cold. On its least inhospitable coasts 
—the western and northern fringes of the Black Sea—the Greeks had founded a 
score of towns—Olbia, Tanais, Theodosia, Panticapeum (Kerch) ...—as early as 
the seventh century B.c.; and had engaged in trade and war with the Scythians of 
the hinterland. These natives, probably of Iranian origin, imbibed some 
civilization from the Persians and the Greeks, and even produced a philosopher 
—Anacharsis (600 B.c.)—who came to Athens and argued with Solon. 

During the second century B.c. another Iranian tribe, the Sarmatians, 
conquered and displaced the Scythians; and amid this turmoil the Greek colonies 
decayed. In the second century A.D. the Goths entered from the west, and 
established the Ostrogothic kingdom; about 375 this was overthrown by the 
Huns; and thereafter, for centuries, the southern plains of Russia saw hardly any 
civilization, but rather a succession of nomad hordes—Bulgars, Avars, Slavs, 
Khazars, Magyars, Patzinaks, Cumans, and Mongols. The Khazars were of 
Turkish origin; in the seventh century they expanded through the Caucasus into 
south Russia, established an orderly dominion from the Dnieper to the Caspian 
Sea, and built a capital, Itil, at a mouth of the Volga near the present Astrakhan. 
Their kings and upper classes accepted the Jewish religion; hemmed in between 
a Moslem and a Christian empire, they probably preferred to displease both 


equally rather than one dangerously; at the same time they gave full freedom to 
the varied creeds of the people. Seven courts administered justice—two for 
Moslems, two for Christians, two for Jews, one for heathens; an appeal was 
allowed from the last five to the Moslem courts, whose administration of justice 
was at that time considered best.*” Encouraged by this enlightened policy, 
merchants of various faiths gathered in the Khazar towns; a lively trade 
developed there between the Baltic and the Caspian Seas, and Itil, in the eighth 
century, was one of the great commercial cities of the world. In the ninth century 
Khazaria was overrun by Turkish nomads; the government could no longer 
protect its trade channels from brigandage and piracy; and in the tenth century 
the Khazar kingdom melted away into the ethnic chaos from which it had taken 
form. 

Into that motley multitude of south and central Russia in the sixth century 
came a migration of Slavic tribes from the Carpathian Mountains. They settled 
the valleys of the Dnieper and the Don, and reached out more thinly to Lake 
Ilmen in the north. For centuries they multiplied, year by year clearing the 
forests, draining the swamps, eliminating wild beasts, creating the Ukraine. They 
spread over the plains in a movement of human fertility rivaled only by the 
Hindus and the Chinese. All through known history they have been on the march 
—into the Caucasus and Turkestan, into the Urals and Siberia; this process of 
colonization goes on today, and the Slav ocean every year enters new ethnic 
bays. 

Early in the ninth century an apparently negligible attack came upon Slavdom 
from the northwest. The Scandinavian Vikings could spare men and energy from 
their assaults upon Scotland, Iceland, Ireland, England, Germany, France, and 
Spain to send into northern Russia bands of one or two hundred men to prey 
upon the communities of Balts, Finns, and Slavs, and then return with their 
booty. To protect their robberies with law and order, these Vaeringjar or 
Varangians (“followers”—of a chieftain) established fortified posts on their 
routes, and gradually they settled down as a ruling Scandinavian minority of 
armed merchants among a subject peasantry. Some towns hired them as 
guardians of social order and security; apparently the guardians converted their 
wages into tribute, and became the masters of their employers.*® By the middle 
of the ninth century they governed Novgorod (“new fort”) and had extended 
their rule as far south as Kiev. The routes and settlements they controlled were 
loosely bound into a commercial and political empire called Ros or Rus, a term 
of much disputed derivation. The great rivers that traversed the land connected— 
through canals and short overland hauls—the Baltic and Black Seas, and invited 
a southward expansion of Varangian trade and power; soon these fearless 


merchant-warriors were selling their goods or services in Constantinople itself. 
Conversely, as commerce grew more regular on the Dnieper, the Volkhov, and 
the Western Dvina, Moslem merchants came up from Baghdad and Byzantium 
and traded spices, wines, silks, and gems for furs, amber, honey, wax, and 
slaves; hence the great number of Islamic and Byzantine coins found along these 
rivers, and even in Scandinavia. As Moslem control of the eastern Mediterranean 
blocked the flow of European products through French and Italian outlets to 
Levantine ports, Marseille, Genoa, and Pisa declined in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, while in Russia towns like Novgorod, Smolensk, Chernigov, Kiev, 
and Rostov flourished through Scandinavian, Slavic, Moslem, and Byzantine 
trade. 

The Ancient Chronicle of Russia (twelfth century) gave personality to this 
Scandinavian infiltration by its tale of “three princes”: the Finnish and Slavic 
population of Novgorod and its vicinity, having driven out their Varangian 
overlords, fell to so much quarreling among themselves that they invited the 
Varangians to send them a ruler or general (862). Three brothers came, says the 
story—Rurik, Sineus, and Truvor—and established the Russian state. The story 
may be true, despite latter-day skepticism; or it may be a patriotic gloss on a 
Scandinavian conquest of Novgorod. The Chronicle further relates that Rurik 
sent two of his aides, Askold and Dir, to take Constantinople; that these Vikings 
stopped en route to capture Kiev, and then declared themselves independent of 
both Rurik and the Khazars. In 860 Kiev was strong enough to send a fleet of 
200 vessels to attack Constantinople; the expedition failed, but Kiev remained 
the commercial and political focus of Russia. It gathered under its power an 
extensive hinterland; and its earliest rulers—Askold, Oleg, and Igor—rather than 
Rurik at Novgorod, might justly be called the founders of the Russian state. 
Oleg, Igor and the able Princess Olga (Igor’s widow), and her warrior son 
Sviatoslav (962-72) widened the Kievan realm until it embraced nearly all the 
eastern Slavonic tribes, and the towns of Polotsk, Smolensk, Chernigov, and 
Rostov. Between 860 and 1043 the young principality made six attempts to take 
Constantinople; so old is the Russian drive to the Bosporus, the Russian hunger 
for secure access to the Mediterranean. 

With Vladimir (972-1015), fifth “Grand Duke of Kiev,” Rus, as the new 
principality called itself, became Christian (989). Vladimir married the sister of 
the Emperor Basil I, and thereafter, till 1917, Russia, in religion, alphabet, 
coinage, and art, was a daughter of Byzantium. Greek priests explained to 
Vladimir the divine origin and right of kings, and the usefulness of this doctrine 
in promoting social order and monarchical stability.°? Under Vladimir’s son 
Yaroslav (1036-54) the Kievan state reached its zenith. Its authority was loosely 


acknowledged, and taxes were received by it, from Lake Ladoga and the Baltic 
to the Caspian, the Caucasus, and the Black Sea. The Scandinavian invaders 
were absorbed, and Slav blood and speech prevailed. Social organization was 
frankly aristocratic; the prince entrusted administration and defense to a higher 
nobility of boyars, and a lesser nobility of dietski or otroki— pages or retainers; 
below these came the merchants, the townspeople, the semiservile peasantry, 
and the slaves. A code of laws—Russkaya Pravda, or Russian Right— 
sanctioned private revenge, the judicial duel, and the compurgative oath, but 
established trial by a jury of twelve citizens.*° Vladimir founded a school for 
boys at Kiev, Yaroslav another at Novgorod. Kiev, the meeting point of boats 
from the Volkhov, the Dvina, and the lower Dnieper, took toll of all passing 
merchandise. Soon it was rich enough to build 400 churches and a great 
cathedral—another St. Sophia—in the Byzantine style. Greek artists were 
imported to decorate these buildings with mosaics, frescoes, and other Byzantine 
omament; and Greek music entered to prepare for the triumphs of Russian choral 
song. Slowly Russia lifted itself out of its dirt and dust, built palaces for its 
princes, raised cupolas above huts of mud, and out of the patient strength of its 
people reared little isles of civilization in a still barbarous sea. 


I In 669 the army of the Orient “theme” demanded that the Empire should have three simultaneous 
emperors, to accord with the Trinity.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
The Decline of the West 
566—1066 


WHILE Islam was on the march, and Byzantium was recovering from 
seemingly fatal blows, Europe fought its way up through the “Dark Ages.” This 
is a loose term, which any man may define to his prejudice; we shall arbitrarily 
confine it to non-Byzantine Europe between the death of Boethius in 524 and the 
birth of Abélard in 1079. Byzantine civilization continued to flourish during this 
period, despite severe losses of territory and prestige. But Western Europe in the 
sixth century was a chaos of conquest, disintegration, and rebarbarization. Much 
of the classic culture survived, for the most part silent and hidden in a few 
monasteries and families. But the physical and psychological foundations of 
social order had been so disturbed that centuries would be needed to restore 
them. Love of letters, devotion to art, the unity and continuity of culture, the 
cross-fertilization of communicating minds, fell before the convulsions of war, 
the perils of transport, the economies of poverty, the rise of vernaculars, the 
disappearance of Latin from the East and of Greek from the West. In the ninth 
and tenth centuries the Moslem control of the Mediterranean, the raiding of 
European coasts and towns by Normans, Magyars, and Saracens accelerated this 
localism of life and defense, this primitivism of thought and speech. Germany 
and Eastern Europe were a maelstrom of migrations, Scandinavia was a pirates’ 
lair, Britain was overrun by Angles, Saxons, Jutes, and Danes; Gaul by Franks, 
Normans, Burgundians, and Goths; Spain was torn between Visigoths and 
Moors; Italy had been shattered by the long war between the Goths and 
Byzantium, and the land that had given order to half the world suffered for five 
centuries a disintegration of morals, economy, and government. 

And yet during that long darkness Charlemagne, Alfred, and Otto I gave 
intervals of order and stimulus to France, England, and Germany; Erigena 
resurrected philosophy, Alcuin and others restored education, Gerbert imported 
Moslem science into Christendom, Leo IX and Gregory VII reformed and 
strengthened the Church, architecture developed the Romanesque style; and 
Europe began in the eleventh century its slow ascent to the twelfth and 
thirteenth, the greatest of medieval centuries. 


I. ITALY: 566-1095 


1. The Lombards: 568-774 


Three years after the death of Justinian, Byzantine rule was extinguished in 
northern Italy by the Lombard invasion. 

Paul the Deacon, who was one of them, thought that the Lombards or 
Longobardi owed their name to their long beards.' They themselves believed 
that their original home had been Scandinavia,” and so Dante, their descendant,’ 
apostrophized them.* We find them on the lower Elbe in the first century, on the 
Danube in the sixth, used by Narses in his Italian campaign of 552, sent back to 
Pannonia after his victory, but never forgetting the fruitful loveliness of northern 
Italy. In 568, pressed on north and east by Avars, 130,000 Lombards—men, 
women, children, and baggage—moved laboriously across the Alps into 
“Lombardy,” the lush plains of the Po. Narses, who might have stopped them, 
had been deposed and disgraced a year before; Byzantium was busy with Avars 
and Persians; Italy itself, exhausted by the Gothic War, had no stomach for 
fighting, no money to pay for vicarious heroism. By 573 the Lombards held 
Verona, Milan, Florence, and Pavia—which became their capital; in 601, they 
captured Padua, in 603 Cremona and Mantua, in 640 Genoa. Their mightiest 
king, Liutprand (712-44), took Ravenna in eastern Italy, Spoleto in the center, 
Benevento in the south, and aspired to unite all Italy under his rule. Pope 
Gregory III could not allow the papacy to become a Lombard bishopric; he 
called in the unsubdued Venetians, who retook Ravenna for Byzantium. 
Liutprand had to content himself with giving northern and central Italy the best 
government they had had since Theodoric the Goth. Like Theodoric, he could 
not read.” 

The Lombards developed a progressive civilization. The king was elected and 
advised by a council of notables, and usually submitted his legislation to a 
popular assembly of all free males of military age. King Rathari (643) published 
a code of laws at once primitive and advanced: it allowed money compensation 
for murder, proposed to protect the poor against the rich, ridiculed the belief in 
witchcraft, and gave freedom of worship to Catholic, Arian, and pagan alike.° 
Intermarriage absorbed the Germanic invaders into the Italian blood and won 
them to the Latin tongue; the Lombards left their signature here and there in blue 
eyes, blond hair, and a few Teutonic words in Italian speech. As the conquest 
subsided into law, the commerce natural to the valley of the Po was resumed; by 
the end of the Lombard period the cities of northern Italy were rich and strong, 


ready for the arts and wars of their medieval peak. Literature faltered; from this 
age and realm time has preserved only one book of significance—Paul the 
Deacon’s History of the Lombards (c. 748); it is dull, poorly arranged, and 
without a grain of philosophic salt. But Lombardy left its name on architecture 
and finance. The building trades had retained some of their old Roman 
organization and skill; one group, the magistri Comacini, or masters of Como, 
took the lead in compounding a “Lombard” style of architecture that would later 
ripen into Romanesque. 

Within a generation after Liutprand the Lombard kingdom broke against the 
rock of the papacy. King Aistulf seized Ravenna in 751, and ended the 
Byzantine exarchate. As the ducatus Romanus or duchy of Rome had been 
legally under the exarch, Aistulf claimed Rome as part of his widened realm. 
Pope Stephen II called upon Constantine Copronymus for aid; the Greek 
emperor sent a harmless note to Aistulf; Stephen, in a move of endless results, 
appealed to Pepin the Short, King of the Franks. Scenting empire, Pepin crossed 
the Alps, overwhelmed Aistulf, made Lombardy a Frank fief, and gave all 
central Italy to the papacy. The popes continued to acknowledge the formal 
suzerainty of the Eastern emperors, but Byzantine authority was now ended in 
northern Italy. The Lombard vassal King Desiderius tried to restore the 
independence and conquests of Lombardy; Pope Hadrian I summoned a new 
Frank; Charlemagne swept down upon Pavia, consigned Desiderius to a 
monastery, ended the Lombard kingdom, and made it a province of the Franks 
(774). 


2. The Normans in Italy: 1036-85 


Italy was now abandoned to a thousand years of divided and alien rule, whose 
details we shall not chronicle. In 1036 the Normans began the conquest of 
southern Italy from the Byzantine power. The lords of Normandy were wont to 
transmit land to all sons equally, as in modern France; but whereas in France the 
law resulted in small families, in medieval Normandy it resulted in small 
holdings. With no taste for peaceful poverty, and with a zest for adventure and 
rapine still warm in their Viking memories, some lusty Normans hired 
themselves out to the rival dukes of southern Italy, fought valiantly for and 
against Benevento, Salerno, Naples, and Capua, and were given the town of 
Aversa as their reward. Other Norman young bloods, hearing of lands to be won 
for a blow or two, left Normandy for Italy. Soon the Normans there numbered 
enough to fight for themselves; and by 1053 the boldest of them, Robert 


Guiscard (i.e., the Wise or Wily), had carved out a Norman kingdom in southern 
Italy. He was such stuff as myths are made of: taller than any of his soldiers, 
strong of arm and will, fair of features, blond of hair and beard, splendid in 
dress, greedy and liberal of gold, occasionally cruel, always brave. 

Recognizing no law but force and guile, Robert overran Calabria, took 
Benevento almost over the dead body of Pope Leo IX (1054), struck alliance 
with Nicholas IH, pledged him tribute and vassalage, and received from him title 
to Calabria, Apulia, and Sicily (1059). Leaving his younger brother Roger to 
conquer Sicily, he himself captured Bari (1071), and drove the Byzantines from 
Apulia. Fretting at the Adriatic barrier, he dreamed of crossing it, taking 
Constantinople, and making himself the mightiest monarch in Europe. He 
improvised a fleet, and defeated the Byzantine navy off Durazzo (1081). 
Byzantium appealed to Venice; Venice responded, for she could not be less than 
queen of the Adriatic; and in 1082 her skillful galleys routed Guiscard’s ships 
not far from the site of his recent victory. But in the following year Robert, with 
Caesarean energy, transported his army to Durazzo, defeated there the forces of 
Alexius I, the Greek Emperor, and marched across Epirus and Thessaly almost 
to Salonika. Then, on the verge of realizing his dream, he received a desperate 
appeal from Pope Gregory VII to come and save him from the Emperor Henry 
IV. Leaving his army in Thessaly, Robert hurried back to Italy, raised a new 
force of Normans, Italians, and Saracens, rescued the Pope, captured Rome from 
the Germans, suppressed an uprising of the people against his army, and allowed 
his angry soldiers to burn and sack the city so thoroughly that not even the 
Vandals of 451 could equal this destructiveness (1084). Meanwhile his son 
Bohemond returned to confess that his army in Greece had been destroyed by 
Alexius. The old buccaneer built a third fleet, defeated the Venetian navy off 
Corfu (1084), took the Ionian isle of Cephalonia, and died there, of infection or 
poison, at the age of seventy (1085). He was the first and greatest of the 
condottieri, the robber captains of Italy. 


3. Venice: 451-1095 


Meanwhile, at the northern end of the peninsula, a new state had been born, 
destined to grow in power and splendor while most of Italy withered in anarchy. 
In the barbarian invasions of the fifth and sixth centuries—above all during the 
Lombard invasion of 568—the populations of Aquileia, Padua, Belluno, Feltre, 
and other towns fled for safety to join the fisher folk who dwelt in the little 
islands formed by the Piave and Adige Rivers at the head of the Adriatic Sea. 


Some refugees remained after the crises passed, and founded the communities of 
Heraclea, Melamocco, Grado, Lido ... and Rivo Alto (Deep River)—which, as 
Rialto, became the seat of their united government (811). A tribe of Veneti had 
occupied northeastern Italy long before Caesar; in the thirteenth century the 
name Venezia was applied to the unique city that had grown from the refugee 
settlements. 

Life was hard there at first. Fresh water was difficult to secure, and was 
valued like wine. Forced to market on the mainland, in exchange for wheat and 
other commodities, the fish and salt that they drew from the sea, the Venetians 
became a people of boats and trade. Gradually the commerce of northern and 
central Europe with the Near East flowed through Venetian ports. The new 
federation, to protect itself from Germans and Lombards, acknowledged 
Byzantium as its overlord; but the inaccessibility of the islands, in their shallow 
waters, to attack by land or sea, the industry and fortitude of the citizens, the 
mounting wealth of their spreading trade, gave the little state an unbroken 
sovereignty through a thousand years. 

Twelve tribunes—apparently one for each of the twelve principal islands- 
managed the government till 697, when the communities, feeling the need of a 
united authority, chose their first dux or doge—leader or duke—to serve until 
death or revolution should depose him. Doge Agnello Badoer (809-27) so 
skillfully defended the city against the Franks that the doges were chosen from 
his descendants till 942. Under Orseolo II (991-1008) Venice revenged herself 
against the raids of Dalmatian pirates by storming their lairs, absorbing 
Dalmatia, and establishing her control over the Adriatic. In 998 the Venetians 
began to celebrate, on every Ascension Day, this maritime victory and mastery 
by the symbolic ceremony of the sposalizia: the doge, from a gaily decorated 
galley, flung into the open waters a consecrated ring, and cried in Latin: “We 
marry you, the sea, in sign of our true and perpetual dominion.”’ Byzantium was 
glad to accept Venice as an independent ally, and rewarded her useful friendship 
with such commercial privileges at Constantinople and elsewhere that Venetian 
trade reached out to the Black Sea and even to the ports of Islam. 

In 1033 an aristocracy of commerce ended the hereditary transmission of the 
ducal power, returned to the principle of election by an assembly of citizens, and 
compelled the doge henceforth to govern in collaboration with a senate. By this 
time Venice was already called “the golden” (Venetia aurea), and her people 
were famous for their luxurious dress, their widespread literacy, and their civic 
devotion and pride. They were a restlessly acquisitive tribe, clever and subtle, 
courageous and quarrelsome, pious and unscrupulous; they sold Christian slaves 
to the Saracens,® and with part of the profit they built shrines to the saints. The 


Rialto shops had able craftsmen who inherited the industrial skills of Roman 
Italy; a busy local trade moved along the canals, silently but for the terse cries of 
the gondoliers; the island quays were picturesque with adventurous galleys laden 
with the products of Europe and the East. Mercantile voyages were financed by 
capitalist loans, paying normally twenty per cent.? The gap between rich 
(maggiori) and poor (minori) widened as the rich became vastly richer, the poor 
only slightly less poor. No mercy was shown to simplicity. The race went to the 
swift, the battle to the strong. The minori walked on bare ground, and the refuse 
of their houses ran along the streets and into the canals; the maggiori built 
splendid palaces, and sought to appease God and the people with the most orate 
cathedral in the Latin world. The Palace of the Doges, first raised in 814, burnt 
in 976, bore many changes of face and figure before finding its graceful blend of 
Moorish ornament and Renaissance form. 

In 828 some Venetian merchants stole from an Alexandrian church what 
purported to be the relics of St. Mark. Venice made the apostle her patron saint, 
and ravaged half the world to enshrine his bones. The first St. Mark’s, begun in 
830, was so damaged by fire in 976 that Peter Orseolo II began a new and larger 
edifice. Byzantine artisans were summoned, who modeled it on Justinian’s 
church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople—with five domes over a 
cruciform plan. For nearly a century the work proceeded; the main structure was 
finished in substantially its present form in 1071, and was consecrated in 1095. 
The relics of St. Mark having been lost in the fire of 976, and their absence 
threatening the sanctity of the cathedral, it was arranged that on the day of 
consecration the worshipers should gather in the church and pray that the relics 
might be found. According to a tradition dear to good Venetians, a pillar 
succumbed to their orisons, fell to the ground, and revealed the evangelical 
bones.'° The building was repeatedly damaged and repaired; hardly a decade but 
saw some alteration or embellishment; the St. Mark’s that we know is of no one 
date or period, but is a stone and jewel record of a millennium. Marble facings 
were added to the brick walls in the twelfth century; columns of every variety 
were imported from a dozen cities; Byzantine artists naturalized in Venice 
executed mosaics for the cathedral in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; four 
bronze horses were appropriated from conquered Constantinople in 1204, and 
were placed over the main portal; Gothic artists in the fourteenth century added 
pinnacles, window tracery, and a sanctuary screen; and in the seventeenth 
century Renaissance painters covered half the mosaics with indifferent murals. 
Through all these changes and ’centuries the strange edifice kept its character 
and unity—always Byzantine and Arabic, ornate and bizarre: the exterior 
overwhelmingly brilliant with arches, buttresses, spires, pillars, portals, 


pinnacles, encrusted polychrome marble, carved cornices, and stately bulbous 
domes; the interior with its dark wilderness of colored columns, carved or 
painted spandrels, somber frescoes, 5000 square yards of mosaic, floor inlaid 
with jasper, porphyry, agate, and other precious stones; and the Pala d’oro, or 
golden reredos, made of costly metals and cloisonné enamel in Constantinople in 
976, overloaded with 2400 gems, and set up behind the main altar in 1105. In St. 
Mark’s, as in St. Sophia’s, the Byzantine passion for decoration outran itself. 
God was to be honored with marble and jewelry; man was to be terrified, 
disciplined, encouraged, and consoled by a hundred scenes from the Christian 
epic, from the creation to the destruction of the world. St. Mark’s was the 
supreme and characteristic expression of a Latin people exuberantly won to an 
Oriental art. 


4. Italian Civilization: 566—1095 


While eastern and southern Italy remained Byzantine in culture, the rest of the 
peninsula evolved a new civilization—a new language, religion, and art—from 
its Roman heritage. For even amid invasion, chaos, and poverty, that heritage 
was never wholly lost. The Italian language was the rude Latin of the ancient 
populace, transforming itself slowly into the most melodious of all tongues. 
Italian Christianity was a romantic and colorful paganism, an affectionate 
polytheism of local and protective saints, a frank mythology of legend and 
miracle. Italian art suspected Gothic as barbarous, clung to the basilican style, 
and finally, in the Renaissance, returned to Augustan forms. Feudalism never 
prospered in Italy; the cities never lost their ascendancy over the countryside; 
industry and commerce, not agriculture, paved the roads to wealth. 

Rome, never a commercial city, continued to decline. Its senate had perished 
in the Gothic War; its ancient municipal institutions, after 700, were empty tools 
and rebel dreams. The motley populace, living in a squalor alleviated by sexual 
license and papal alms, could express its political emotions only by frequent 
uprisings against foreign masters or disfavored popes. The old aristocratic 
families spent their time competing with one another for control of the papacy, 
or with the papacy for control of Rome. Where consuls, tribunes, and senators 
had once forged laws with rods and axes, social order was now barely sustained 
by the decrees of ecclesiastical councils, the sermons and agents of bishops, and 
the dubious example of thousands of monks, of every nationality, not seldom 
idle and not always celibate. The Church had denounced the promiscuity of the 
public baths; the great halls and pools of the thermae were deserted, and the 


pagan art of cleanliness was in decay. The imperial aqueducts having been 
ruined by neglect or war, the people drank the waters of the Tiber.'! The Circus 
Maximus and the Colosseum, of bloody memory, were no longer used; the 
Forum began in the seventh century to revert to the cow pasture from which it 
had been formed; the Capitol was paved with mire; old temples and public 
buildings were dismembered to provide material for Christian churches and 
palaces. Rome suffered more from Romans than from Vandals and Goths.'* The 
Rome of Caesar was dead, and the Rome of Leo X had yet to be born. 

The old libraries were scattered or destroyed, and intellectual life was almost 
confined to the Church. Science succumbed to the superstition that gives 
romance to poverty. Only medicine kept its head up, clinging with monastic 
hands to the Galenic heritage. Perhaps out of a Benedictine monastery at 
Salerno, in the ninth century, a lay medical school took form which bridged the 
gap between ancient and medieval medicine, as Hellenized south Italy bridged 
the gap between Greek and medieval culture. Salerno had been a health resort 
for over a thousand years. Local tradition described its collegium Hippocraticum 
as composed of ten physician instructors, of whom one was a Greek, one a 
Saracen, one a Jew.’ About the year 1060 Constantine “the African,” a Roman 
citizen who had studied medicine in the Moslem schools of Africa and Baghdad, 
brought to Monte Cassino (where he became a monk) and to nearby Salerno an 
exciting cargo of Islamic medical lore. His translations of Greek and Arabic 
works in medicine and other fields shared in the resurrection of science in Italy. 
At his death (c. 1087) the school of Salerno stood at the head of medical 
knowledge in the Christian West. 

The distinctive achievement of art in this age was the establishment of the 
Romanesque architectural style (774-1200). Inheriting the Roman tradition of 
solidity and permanence, the Italian builders thickened the walls of the basilica, 
crossed the nave with a transept, added towers or attached pillars as buttresses, 
and supported with columns or clustered piers the arches that upheld the roof. 
The characteristic Romanesque arch was a simple semicircle, a form of noble 
dignity, better fitted to span a space than to bear a weight. In early Romanesque 
the aisles—in later Romanesque the nave and aisles—were vaulted, i.e., roofed 
with arched masonry. The exterior was usually plain, and of unfaced brick. The 
interior, though moderately adorned with mosaics, frescoes, and carvings, 
shunned the luxurious decoration of the Byzantine style. Romanesque was 
Roman; it sought stability and power rather than Gothic elevation and grace; it 
aimed to subdue the soul to a quieting humility rather than lift it to a heaven- 
storming ecstasy. 


Italy produced in this period two masterpieces of Romanesque: the modest 
church of Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan, and the immense duomo of Pisa. The 
building from whose doors Ambrose had barred an emperor was rebuilt by 
Benedictines in 789, and again decayed. From 1046 to 1071 Archbishop Guido 
had it completely remodeled from a colonnaded basilica into a vaulted church. 
Nave and aisles, formerly roofed with wood, now sustained—by round arches 
springing from compound piers—a vaulted ceiling of brick and stone. The groins 
or ridges formed in the vault by the intersecting masonry arches were reinforced 
with “ribs” of brick; this is the oldest “ribbed vault” in Europe. 

The simple front of Sant’ Ambrogio seems all the world apart from the 
complex facade of the cathedral of Pisa, but the elements of style are the same. 
After the decisive victory of the Pisan over the Saracen fleet near Palermo 
(1063), the city commissioned the architects Buschetto (a Greek?) and Rinaldo 
to commemorate the battle, and offer part of the spoils to the Virgin, by erecting 
a shrine that should make all Italy envious. Nearly the entire massive edifice was 
made of marble. Above the west portals—later (1606) equipped with superb 
bronze doors—four tiers of open arcades spanned the facade in immoderate 
iteration. Within, a profusion of elegant columns—booty of varied provenance— 
divided the church into nave and double aisles; and over the crossing of transept 
and nave rose an unpleasantly elliptical dome. This was the first of the great 
cathedrals of Italy; and it remains one of the most impressive works of medieval 
man. 


II. CHRISTIAN SPAIN: 711-1095 


The history of Christian Spain in this period is that of one long crusade—the 
rising resolve to expel the Moors. These were rich and strong; they held the most 
fertile terrain, and had the best government; the Christians were poor and weak, 
their soil was difficult, their mountain barriers shut them off from the rest of 
Europe, divided them into petty kingdoms, and encouraged provincial 
chauvinism and fraternal strife. In this passionate peninsula more Christian 
blood was shed by Christians than by Moors. 

The Moslem invasion of 711 drove the unconquered Goths, Suevi, 
Christianized Berbers, and Iberian Celts into the Cantabrian Mountains of 
northwestern Spain. The Moors pursued them, but were defeated at Covadonga 
(718) by a small force under the Goth Pelayo, who thereupon made himself King 
of Asturias, and so founded the Spanish monarchy. The repulse of the Moors at 
Tours allowed Alfonso I (739-57) to extend the Asturian frontiers into Galicia, 


Lusitania, and Viscaya. His grandson Alfonso II (791-842) annexed the province 
of Leon, and made Oviedo his capital. 

In this reign occurred one of the pivotal events of Spanish history. A 
shepherd, allegedly guided by a star, found in the mountains a marble coffin 
whose contents were believed by many to be the remains of the Apostle James, 
“brother of the Lord.” A chapel was built on the site, and later a splendid 
cathedral; Santiago de Compostela—‘“St. James of the Field of the Star’— 
became a goal of Christian pilgrimage only less sought than Jerusalem and 
Rome; and the sacred bones proved invaluable in stirring morale, and raising 
funds, for the wars against the Moors. St. James was made the patron saint of 
Spain, and spread the name Santiago over three continents. Beliefs make history, 
especially when they are wrong; it is for errors that men have most nobly died. 


East of Asturias, and just south of the Pyrenees, lay Navarre. Its inhabitants 
were mostly of Basque stock—probably of mixed Celtic Spanish and African 
Berber blood. Helped by their mountains they successfully defended their 
independence against Moslems, Franks, and Spaniards; and in 905 Sancho I 
Garcia founded the kingdom of Navarre, with Pamplona as his capital. Sancho 
“the Great” (994-1035) won his title by absorbing Leon, Castile, and Aragon; for 
a time Christian Spain verged on unity; but at his death Sancho undid his life’s 
work by dividing his realm among his four sons. The kingdom of Aragon dates 
its existence from this division. By pressing back the Moslems in the south, and 
peacefully incorporating Navarre in the north (1076), it came by 1095 to include 
a large part of north-central Spain. Catalonia—northeastern Spain around 
Barcelona—was conquered by Charlemagne in 788, and was ruled by French 
counts who made the region a semi-independent “Spanish March”; its language, 
Catalan, was an interesting compromise between Provencal French and 
Castilian. Leon, in the northwest, entered history with Sancho the Fat, who was 
so heavy that he could walk only by leaning upon an attendant. Deposed by the 
nobles, he went to Cordova, where the famous Jewish physician and statesman 
Hasdai ben Shaprut cured him of obesity. Now as lithe as Don Quixote, Sancho 
returned to Leon and reconquered his throne (959).'* Castile, in central Spain, 
was named from its castles; it fronted Moslem Spain, and lived in continual 
readiness for war. In 930 its knights refused any longer to obey the kings of 
Asturias or Leon, and set up an independent state, with its capital at Burgos. 
Fernando I (1035-65) united Leon and Galicia to Castile, compelled the emirs of 
Toledo and Seville to pay him yearly tribute, and, like Sancho the Great, 
canceled his labors with his death by dividing his realm among his three sons, 


who zealously continued the tradition of internecine war among the Christian 
Spanish kings. 


Agricultural poverty and political disunity kept Christian Spain far behind its 
Moslem rival in the south and its Frank rival in the north in the amenities and 
arts of civilization. Even within each little kingdom unity was an interlude; the 
nobles almost ignored the kings except in war, and ruled their serfs and slaves in 
feudal sovereignty. The ecclesiastical hierarchy formed a second nobility; 
bishops, too, owned land, serfs, and slaves, led their own troops in war, usually 
ignored the popes, and ruled Spanish Christianity as a well-nigh independent 
church. In 1020 at Leon, nobles and bishops joined in national councils, and 
legislated as a parliament for the kingdom of Leon. The Council of Leon granted 
to that city a charter of self-government, making it the first autonomous 
commune in medieval Europe; similar charters were granted to other Spanish 
cities, probably to enlist their ardor and funds in the war against the Moors; and 
a limited urban democracy rose amid the feudalism, and under the monarchies, 
of Spain. 

The career of Rodrigo (Ruy) Diaz illustrates the bravery, chivalry, and chaos 
of Christian Spain in the eleventh century. He has come down to us rather under 
the title the Moors gave him of EI Cid (Arabic sayid)—noble or lord—than 
under his Christian sobriquet of E] Campeador—the Challenger or Champion. 
Born at Bivar near Burgos about 1040, he grew up as a caballero or military 
adventurer, fighting anywhere for any paying cause; by the age of thirty he was 
admired throughout Castile for his daring skill in combat, and distrusted for his 
apparently equal readiness to fight Moors for Christians, or Christians for 
Moors. Sent by Alfonso VI of Castile to collect tribute due from al-Mutamid, the 
poet emir of Seville, he was accused, on his return, of keeping part of the tribute, 
and was banished from Castile (1081). He became a freebooter, organized a 
small army of soldiers of fortune, and sold his services to Christian or Moslem 
rulers indifferently. For eight years he served the emir of Saragossa, and 
extended the Moorish dominion at the expense of Aragon. In 1089, leading 7000 
men, mostly Moslems, he captured Valencia, and exacted from it a monthly 
tribute of 10,000 gold dinars. In 1090 he seized the count of Barcelona, and held 
him for a ransom of 80,000 dinars. Finding Valencia closed to him on his return 
from this expedition, he besieged it for a year; when it surrendered (1094) he 
violated all the conditions on which it had laid down its arms, burned its chief 
justice alive, divided the possessions of the citizens among his followers, and 
would have burned the judge’s wife and daughters too had not the city and his 
own soldiers raised a cry of protest.'° In this and other ways the Cid behaved in 


the fashion of his times. He atoned for his sins by governing Valencia with 
ability and justice, and making it a saving rampart against the Almoravid Moors. 
When he died (1099) his wife Jimena held the city for three years. An admiring 
posterity transformed him by legend into a knight moved only by a holy zeal to 
restore Spain to Christ; and his bones at Burgos are revered as those of a saint.’® 

So divided against itself, Christian Spain achieved its slow reconquista only 
because Moslem Spain finally surpassed it in fragméntation and anarchy. The 
fall of the Cordovan caliphate in 1036 offered an opportunity brilliantly used by 
Alfonso VI of Castile. With the help of al-Mutamid of Seville he captured 
Toledo (1085) and made it his capital. He treated the conquered Moslems with 
Moslem decency, and encouraged the absorption of Moorish culture into 
Christian Spain. 


III FRANCE: 614-1060 


1. The Coming of the Carolingians: 614—768 


When Clotaire If became king of the Franks, the Merovingian dynasty 
seemed secure; never before had a monarch of that family ruled so large and 
united a realm. But Clotaire was indebted for his rise to the nobles of Austrasia 
and Burgundy; he rewarded them with increased independence and enlarged 
domains, and chose one of them, Pepin I the Elder, as his “Mayor of the Palace.” 
The major domus—‘“head of the house”—had been originally the superintendent 
of the royal household and overseer of the royal estates; his administrative 
functions grew as the Merovingian kings concentrated on debauchery and 
intrigue; step by step he took control of the courts, the army, the finances. 
Clotaire’s son King Dagobert (628-39) checked for a time the power of the 
major domus and the grandees. “He rendered justice to rich and poor alike,” says 
the chronicler Fredegar; “he took little sleep or food, and cared only so to act 
that all men should leave his presence full of joy and admiration”;'’ however, 
Fredegar adds, “he had three queens and a host of concubines,” and was “a slave 
to incontinence.”!® Under his negligent successors—the rois fainéants or do- 
nothing kings—power passed again to the mayor of the palace. Pepin II the 
Younger defeated his rivals at the battle of Testry (687), expanded his title from 
major domus to dux et princeps Francorum, and ruled all Gaul except Aquitaine. 
His illegitimate son Charles Martel (the Hammer), nominally as mayor of the 
palace and Duke of Austrasia, ruled all Gaul under Clotaire [TV (717-19). He 


resolutely repelled invasions of Gaul by Frisians and Saxons, and saved Europe 
for Christianity by turning back the Moslems at Tours. He supported Boniface 
and other missionaries in the conversion of Germany, but in the critical financial 
needs of his career he confiscated church lands, sold bishoprics to generals, 
quartered his troops on monasteries, beheaded a protesting monk,'? and was 
condemned to hell in a hundred sermons and tracts. 

In 751 his son Pepin III, as major domus to Childeric II, sent an embassy to 
Pope Zacharias to ask would it be sinful to depose the Merovingian puppet and 
make himself king in fact as well as name. Zacharias, who needed Frank support 
against the ambitious Lombards, answered with a comforting negative. Pepin 
called an assembly of nobles and prelates at Soissons; he was there unanimously 
chosen king of the Franks (751); and the last of the do-nothing kings was 
tonsured and sent to a monastery. In 754 Pope Stephen II came to the abbey of 
St. Denis outside of Paris, and anointed Pepin rex Dei gratia, “king by the grace 
of God.” So ended the Merovingian dynasty (486-751), so began the Carolingian 
(751-987). 

Pepin III “the Short” was a patient and farseeing ruler, pious and practical, 
loving peace and invincible in war, and moral beyond any royal precedent in the 
Gaul of those centuries. All that Charlemagne accomplished was prepared by 
Pepin; in their two reigns of sixty-three years (751-814) Gaul was at last 
transformed into France. Pepin recognized the difficulty of governing without 
the aid of religion; he restored the property, privileges, and immunities of the 
Church; brought sacred relics to France, and bore them on his shoulders in 
impressive pageantry; rescued the papacy from the Lombard kings, and gave it a 
spacious temporal power in the “Donation of Pepin” (756). He was content to 
receive in return the title of patricius Romanus, and a papal injunction to the 
Franks never to choose a king except from his progeny. He died in the fullness 
of his power in 768, after bequeathing the realm of the Franks jointly to his sons 
Carloman IT and the Charles who was to be Charlemagne. 


2. Charlemagne: 768-814 


The greatest of medieval kings was born in 742, at a place unknown. He was 
of German blood and speech, and shared some characteristics of his people— 
strength of body, courage of spirit, pride of race, and a crude simplicity many 
centuries apart from the urbane polish of the modern French. He had little book 
learning; read only a few books—but good ones; tried in his old age to learn 


writing, but never quite succeeded; yet he could speak old Teutonic and literary 
Latin, and understood Greek.”° 

In 771 Carloman II died, and Charles at twenty-nine became sole king. Two 
years later he received from Pope Hadrian II an urgent appeal for aid against the 
Lombard Desiderius, who was invading the papal states. Charlemagne besieged 
and took Pavia, assumed the crown of Lombardy, confirmed the Donation of 
Pepin, and accepted the role of protector of the Church in all her temporal 
powers. Returning to his capital at Aachen, he began a series of fifty-three 
campaigns—nearly all led in person—designed to round out his empire by 
conquering and Christianizing Bavaria and Saxony, destroying the troublesome 
Avars, shielding Italy from the raiding Saracens, and strengthening the defenses 
of Francia against the expanding Moors of Spain. The Saxons on his eastern 
frontier were pagans; they had burned down a Christian church, and made 
occasional incursions into Gaul; these reasons sufficed Charlemagne for 
eighteen campaigns (772-804), waged with untiring ferocity on both sides. 
Charles gave the conquered Saxons a choice between baptism and death, and 
had 4500 Saxon rebels beheaded in one day;”' after which he proceeded to 
Thionville to celebrate the nativity of Christ. 

At Paderborn in 777 Ibn al-Arabi, the Moslem governor of Barcelona, had 
asked the aid of the Christian king against the caliph of Cordova. Charles led an 
army across the Pyrenees, besieged and captured the Christian city of Pamplona, 
treated the Christian but incalculable Basques of northern Spain as enemies, and 
advanced even to Saragossa. But the Moslem uprisings that al-Arabi had 
promised as part of the strategy against the caliph failed to appear; Charlemagne 
saw that his unaided forces could not challenge Cordova; news came that the 
conquered Saxons were in wild revolt and were marching in fury upon Cologne; 
and with the better part of valor he led his army back, in long and narrow file, 
through the passes of the Pyrenees. In one such pass, at Roncesvalles in Navarre, 
a force of Basques pounced down upon the rear guard of the Franks, and 
slaughtered nearly every man in it (778); there the noble Hruodland died, who 
would become three centuries later the hero of France’s most famous poem, the 
Chanson de Roland. In 795 Charlemagne sent another army across the Pyrenees; 
the Spanish March—a strip of northeast Spain—became part of Francia, 
Barcelona capitulated, and Navarre and Asturias acknowledged the Frankish 
sovereignty (806). Meanwhile Charlemagne had subdued the Saxons (785), had 
driven back the advancing Slavs (789), had defeated and dispersed the Avars 
(790-805), and had, in the thirty-fourth year of his reign and the sixty-third of his 
age, resigned himself to peace. 


In truth he had always loved administration more than war, and had taken to 
the field to force some unity of government and faith upon a Western Europe 
torn for centuries past by conflicts of tribe and creed. He had now brought under 
his rule all the peoples between the Vistula and the Atlantic, between the Baltic 
and the Pyrenees, with nearly all of Italy and much of the Balkans. How could 
one man competently govern so vast and varied a realm? He was strong enough 
in body and nerves to bear a thousand responsibilities, perils, and crises, even to 
his sons’ plotting to kill him. He had in him the blood or teaching of the wise 
and cautious Pepin III, and of the ruthless Charles Martel, and was something of 
a hammer himself. He extended their power, guarded it with firm military 
organization, propped it with religious sanction and ritual. He could vision large 
purposes, and could will the means as well as wish the ends. He could lead an 
army, persuade an assembly, humor the nobility, dominate the clergy, rule a 
harem. 

He made military service a condition of owning more than a pittance of 
property, and thereby founded martial morale on the defense and extension of 
one’s land. Every freeman, at the call to arms, had to report in full equipment to 
the local count, and every noble was responsible for the military fitness of his 
constituents. The structure of the state rested on this organized force, supported 
by every available psychological factor in the sanctity of anointed majesty, the 
ceremonial splendor of the imperial presence, and the tradition of obedience to 
established rule. Around the king gathered a court of administrative nobles and 
clergymen—the seneschal or head of the palace, the “count palatine” or chief 
justice, the “palsgraves” or judges of the palace court, and a hundred scholars, 
servants, and clerks. The sense of public participation in the government was 
furthered by semiannual assemblies of armed property owners, gathered, as 
military or other convenience might dictate, at Worms, Valenciennes, Aachen, 
Geneva, Paderborn ... usually in the open air. At such assemblies the king 
submitted to smaller groups of nobles or bishops his proposals for legislation; 
they considered them, and returned them to him with suggestions; he formulated 
the capitula, or chapters of legislation, and presented these to the multitude for 
their shouted approval; rarely the assembly voiced disapproval with a collective 
grunt or moan. Hincmar, Archbishop of Reims, has transmitted an intimate 
picture of Charles at one of these gatherings, “saluting the men of most note, 
conversing with those whom he seldom saw, showing a tender interest toward 
the elders, and disporting himself with the young.” At these meetings each 
provincial bishop and administrator was required to report to the King any 
significant event in his locality since the previous convocation. “The King 
wished to know,” says Hincmar, “whether in any part or corner of the Kingdom 


the people were restless, and the cause thereof.””? Sometimes (continuing the old 
Roman institution of inquisitio) the representatives of the King would summon 
leading citizens to inquire and give under oath a “true statement” (veredictum) as 
to the taxable wealth, the state of public order, the existence of crimes or 
criminals, in the district visited. In the ninth century, in Frank lands, this verdict 
of a jurata, or swom group of inquirers, was used to decide many local issues of 
land ownership or criminal guilt. Out of the jurata, through Norman and English 
developments, would come the jury system of modern times.”? 

The empire was divided into counties, each governed in spiritual matters by a 
bishop or archbishop, and in secular affairs by a comes (companion—of the 
king) or count. A local assembly of landholders convened twice or thrice a year 
in each provincial capital to pass upon the government of the region, and serve 
as a provincial court of appeals. The dangerous frontier counties, or marches, 
had special governors—graf, margrave, or markherzog; Roland of Roncesvalles, 
for example, was governor of the Breton march. All local administration was 
subject to missi dominici—“emissaries of the master’—sent by Charlemagne to 
convey his wishes to local officials, to review their actions, judgments, and 
accounts,’ to check bribery, extortion, nepotism, and exploitation, to receive 
complaints and remedy wrongs, to protect “the Church, the poor, and wards and 
widows, and the whole people” from malfeasance or tyranny, and to report to the 
King the condition of the realm; the Capitulare missorum establishing these 
emissaries was a Magna Carta for the people, four centuries before England’s 
Magna Carta for the aristocracy. That this capitulary meant what it said appears 
from the case of the duke of Istria, who, being accused by the missi of divers 
injustices and extortions, was forced by the King to restore his thievings, 
compensate every wronged man, publicly confess his crimes, and give security 
against their repetition. Barring his wars, Charlemagne’s was the most just and 
enlightened government that Europe had known since Theodoric the Goth. 

The sixty-five capitularies that remain of Charlemagne’s legislation are 
among the most interesting bodies of medieval law. They were not an organized 
system, but rather the extension and application of previous “barbarian” codes to 
new occasion or need. In some particulars they were less enlightened than the 
laws of King Liutprand of Lombardy: they kept the old wergild, ordeals, trial by 
combat, and punishment by mutilation;** and decreed death for relapse into 
paganism, or for eating meat in Lent—though here the priest was allowed to 
soften the penalty.*” Nor were all these capitularies laws; some were answers to 
inquiries, some were questions addressed by Charlemagne to officials, some 
were moral counsels. “It is necessary,” said one article, “that every man should 
seek to the best of his strength and ability to serve God and walk in the way of 


His precepts; for the Lord Emperor cannot watch over every man in personal 
discipline.”*° Several articles struggled to bring more order into the sexual and 
marital relations of the people. Not all these counsels were obeyed; but there 
runs through the capitularies a conscientious effort to transform barbarism into 
civilization. 

Charlemagne legislated for agriculture, industry, finance, education, and 
religion as well as for government and morals. His reign fell into a period when 
the economy of southern France and Italy was at low ebb through the control of 
the Mediterranean by the Saracens. “The Christians,” said Ibn Khaldun, “could 
no longer float a plank upon the sea.”*’ The whole structure of commercial 
relations between Western Europe and Africa and the Levant was disturbed; 
only the Jews—whom Charlemagne sedulously protected for this reason— 
connected the now hostile halves of what under Rome had been a united 
economic world. Commerce survived in Slavic and Byzantine Europe, and in the 
Teutonic north. The English Channel and the North Sea were alive with trade; 
but this too would be disordered, even before Charlemagne’s death, by Norse 
piracy and raids. Vikings on the north and Moslems on the south almost closed 
the ports of France, and made her an inland and agricultural state. The 
mercantile middle class declined, leaving no group to compete with the rural 
aristocracy; French feudalism was promoted by Charlemagne’s land grants and 
by the triumphs of Islam. 

Charlemagne struggled to protect a free peasantry against spreading serfdom, 
but the power of the nobles, and the force of circumstance, frustrated him. Even 
slavery grew for a time, as a result of the Carolingian wars against pagan tribes. 
The King’s own estates, periodically extended by confiscations, gifts, intestate 
reversions, and reclamation, were the chief source of the royal revenue. For the 
care of these lands he issued a Capitulare de villis astonishingly detailed, and 
revealing his careful scrutiny of all state income and expense. Forests, 
wastelands, highways, ports, and all mineral subsoil resources were the property 
of the state.” Every encouragement was given to such commerce as survived; 
the fairs were protected, weights and measures and prices were regulated, tolls 
were moderated, speculation in futures was checked, roads and bridges were 
built or repaired, a great span was thrown across the Rhine at Mainz, waterways 
were kept open, and a canal was planned to connect the Rhine and the Danube, 
and thereby the North with the Black Sea. A stable currency was maintained; but 
the scarcity of gold in France and the decline of trade led to the replacement of 
Constantine’s gold solidus with the silver pound. 

The energy and solicitude of the King reached into every sphere of life. He 
gave to the four winds the names they bear today. He established a system of 


poor relief, taxed the nobles and the clergy to pay its costs, and then made 
mendicancy a crime.*? Appalled by the illiteracy of his time, when hardly any 
but ecclesiastics could read, and by the lack of education among the lower 
clergy, he called in foreign scholars to restore the schools of France. Paul the 
Deacon was lured from Monte Cassino, and Alcuin from York (782), to teach 
the school that Charlemagne organized in the royal palace at Aachen. Alcuin 
(735-804) was a Saxon, born near York, and educated in the cathedral school 
that Bishop Egbert had founded there; in the eighth century Britain and Ireland 
were culturally ahead of France. When King Offa of Mercia sent Alcuin on a 
mission to Charlemagne, the latter begged the scholar to remain; Alcuin, glad to 
be out of England when the Danes were “laying it desolate, and dishonoring the 
monasteries with adultery,”°? consented to stay. He sent to England and 
elsewhere for books and teachers, and soon the palace school was an active 
center of study, of the revision and copying of manuscripts, and of an 
educational reform that spread throughout the realm. Among the pupils were 
Charlemagne, his wife Liutgard, his sons, his daughter Gisela, his secretary 
Eginhard, a nun, and many more. Charlemagne was the most eager of all; he 
seized upon learning as he had absorbed states; he studied rhetoric, dialectic, 
astronomy; he made heroic efforts to write, says Eginhard, “and used to keep 
tablets under his pillow in order that at leisure hours he might accustom his hand 
to form the letters; but as he began these efforts so late in life, they met with ill 
success.”*' He studied Latin furiously, but continued to speak German at his 
court; he compiled a German grammar, and collected specimens of early 
German poetry. 

When Alcuin, after eight years in the palace school, pled for a less exciting 
environment, Charlemagne reluctantly made him Abbot of Tours (796). There 
Alcuin spurred the monks to make fairer and more accurate copies of the 
Vulgate of Jerome, the Latin Fathers, and the Latin classics; and other 
monasteries imitated the example. Many of our best classical texts have come 
down to us from these monastic scriptoria of the ninth century; practically all 
extant Latin poetry except Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, and nearly all 
extant Latin prose except Varro, Tacitus, and Apuleius, were preserved for us by 
the monks of the Carolingian age.** Many of the Caroline manuscripts were 
handsomely illuminated by the patient art of the monks; to this “Palace School” 
of illumination belonged the “Vienna” Gospels on which the later German 
emperors took their coronation oath. 

In 787 Charlemagne issued to all the bishops and abbots of Francia an historic 
Capitulare de litteris colendis, or directive on the study of letters. It reproached 
ecclesiastics for “uncouth language” and “unlettered tongues,” and exhorted 


every cathedral and monastery to establish schools where clergy and laity alike 
might learn to read and write. A further capitulary of 789 urged the directors of 
these schools to “take care to make no difference between the sons of serfs and 
of freemen, so that they might come and sit on the same benches to study 
grammar, music, and arithmetic.” A capitulary of 805 provided for medical 
education, and another condemned medical superstitions. That his appeals were 
not fruitless appears from the many cathedral or monastic schools that now 
sprang up in France and western Germany. Theodulf, Bishop of Orléans, 
organized schools in every parish of his diocese, welcomed all children to them, 
and forbade the priest instructors to take any fees;** this is the first instance in 
history of free and general education. Important schools, nearly all attached to 
monasteries, rose in the ninth century at Tours, Auxerre, Pavia, St. Gall, Fulda, 
Ghent, and elsewhere. To meet the demand for teachers Charlemagne imported 
scholars from Ireland, Britain, and Italy. Out of these schools were to come the 
universities of Europe. 

We must not overestimate the intellectual quality of the age; this scho lastic 
resurrection was the awakening of children rather than the maturity of such 
cultures as then existed in Constantinople, Baghdad, and Cordova. It did not 
produce any great writers. The formal compositions of Alcuin are stiflingly dull; 
only his letters and occasional verses show him as no pompous pedant but a 
kindly soul who could reconcile happiness with piety. Many men wrote poetry in 
this short-lived renaissance, and the poems of Theodulf are pleasant enough in 
their minor way. But the only lasting composition of that Gallic age was the 
brief and simple biography of Charlemagne by Eginhard. It follows the plan of 
Suetonius’ Lives of the Caesars, and even snatches passages therefrom to apply 
to Charlemagne; but all is forgiven to an author who modestly describes himself 
as “a barbarian, very little versed in the Roman tongue.”*4 He must have been a 
man of talent nevertheless, for Charlemagne made him royal steward and 
treasurer and intimate friend, and chose him to supervise, perhaps to design, 
much of the architecture of this creative reign. 

Palaces were built for the Emperor at Ingelheim and Nijmegen; and at 
Aachen, his favorite capital, he raised the famous palace and chapel that 
survived a thousand dangers to crumble under the shells and bombs of the 
Second World War. The unknown architects modeled its plan on the church of 
San Vitale at Ravenna, which owed its form to Byzantine and Syrian exemplars; 
the result was an Oriental cathedral stranded in the West. The octagonal 
structure was surmounted by a circular dome; the interior was divided by a 
circular two-storied colonnade, and was “adorned with gold and silver and 


lamps, railings and doors of solid bronze, columns and crucibles brought from 
Rome and Ravenna,”*®’ and a famous mosaic in the dome. 

Charlemagne was profusely generous to the Church; at the same time he 
made himself her master, and used her doctrines and personnel as instruments of 
education and government. Much of his correspondence was about religion; he 
hurled scriptural quotations at corrupt officials or worldly clerics; and the 
intensity of his utterance forbids suspicion that his piety was a political pose. He 
sent money to distressed Christians in foreign lands, and in his negotiations with 
Moslem rulers he insisted on fair treatment of their Christian population.°° 
Bishops played a leading part in his councils, assemblies, and administration; but 
he looked upon them, however reverently, as his agents under God; and he did 
not hesitate to command them, even in matters of doctrine or morals. He 
denounced image worship while the popes were defending it; required from 
every priest a written description of how baptism was administered in his parish, 
sent the popes directives as numerous as his gifts, suppressed insubordination in 
monasteries, and ordered a strict watch on convents to prevent “whoring, 
drunkenness, and covetousness” among the nuns.” In a capitulary of 811 he 
asked the clergy what they meant by professing to renounce the world, when 
“we see” some of them “laboring day by day, by all sorts of means, to augment 
their possessions; now making use, for this purpose, of menaces of eternal 
flames, now of promises of eternal beatitude; despoiling simple-minded people 
of their property in the name of God or some saint, to the infinite prejudice of 
their lawful heirs.” Nevertheless he allowed the clergy their own courts, decreed 
that a tithe or tenth of all produce of the land should be tumed over to the 
Church, gave the clergy control of marriages and wills, and himself bequeathed 
two thirds of his estates to the bishoprics of his realm.** But he required the 
bishops now and then to make substantial “gifts” to help meet the expenses of 
the government. 

Out of this intimate co-operation of Church and state came one of the most 
brilliant ideas in the history of statesmanship: the transformation of 
Charlemagne’s realm into a Holy Roman Empire that should have behind it all 
the prestige, sanctity, and stability of both Imperial and papal Rome. The popes 
had long resented their territorial subordination to a Byzantium that gave them 
no protection and no security; they saw the increasing subjection of the patriarch 
to the emperor at Constantinople, and feared for their own freedom. We do not 
know who conceived or arranged the plan of a papal coronation of Charlemagne 
as Roman emperor; Alcuin, Theodulf, and others close to him had discussed its 
possibility; perhaps the initiative lay with them, perhaps with the councilors of 
the popes. There were great difficulties in the way: the Greek monarch already 


had the title of Roman emperor, and full historic right to that title; the Church 
had no recognized authority to convey or transfer the title; to give it to a rival of 
Byzantium might precipitate a gigantic war of Christian East against Christian 
West, leaving a ruined Europe to a conquering Islam. It was of some help that 
Irene had seized the Greek throne (797); now, some said, there was no Greek 
emperor, and the field was open to any claimant. If the bold scheme could be 
carried through there would again be a Roman emperor in the West, Latin 
Christianity would stand strong and unified against schismatic Byzantium and 
threatening Saracens, and, by the awe and magic of the imperial name, 
barbarized Europe might reach back across centuries of darkness, and inherit and 
Christianize the civilization and culture of the ancient world. 

On December 26, 795, Leo III was chosen Pope. The Roman populace did 
not like him; it accused him of various misdeeds; and on April 25, 799, it 
attacked him, maltreated him, and imprisoned him in a monastery. He escaped, 
and fled for protection to Charlemagne at Paderborn. The King received him 
kindly, and sent him back to Rome under armed escort, and ordered the Pope 
and his accusers to appear before him there in the following year. On November 
24, 800, Charlemagne entered the ancient capital in state; on December I an 
assembly of Franks and Romans agreed to drop the charges against Leo if he 
would deny them on solemn oath; he did; and the way was cleared for a 
magnificent celebration of the Nativity. On Christmas Day, as Charlemagne, in 
the chlamys and sandals of a patricius Romanus, knelt before St. Peter’s altar in 
prayer, Leo suddenly produced a jeweled crown, and set it upon the King’s head. 
The congregation, perhaps instructed beforehand to act according to ancient 
ritual as the senatus populusque Romanus confirming a coronation, thrice cried 
out: “Hail to Charles the Augustus, crowned by God the great and peace- 
bringing Emperor of the Romans!” The royal head was anointed with holy oil, 
the Pope saluted Charlemagne as Emperor and Augustus, and offered him the act 
of homage reserved since 476 for the Eastern emperor. 

If we may believe Eginhard, Charlemagne told him that had he known Leo’s 
intention to crown him he would not have entered the church. Perhaps he had 
learned of the general plan, but regretted the haste and circumstances of its 
execution; it may not have pleased him to receive the crown from a pope, 
opening the door to centuries of dispute as to the relative dignity and power of 
donor and recipient; and presumably he anticipated difficulties with Byzantium. 
He now sent frequent embassies and letters to Constantinople, seeking to heal 
the breach; and for a long time he made no use of his new title. In 802 he offered 
marriage to Irene as a means of mutually legitimizing their dubious titles;°° but 
Irene’s fall from power shattered this elegant plan. To discourage any martial 


attack by Byzantium he arranged an entente with Harun al-Rashid, who sealed 
their understanding by sending him some elephants and the keys to the Christian 
holy places in Jerusalem. The Eastern emperor, in retaliation, encouraged the 
emir of Cordova to renounce allegiance to Baghdad. Finally, in 812, the Greek 
basileus recognized Charlemagne as coemperor, in return for Charlemagne’s 
acknowledgment of Venice and southern Italy as belonging to Byzantium. 

The coronation had results for a thousand years. It strengthened the papacy 
and the bishops by making civil authority derive from ecclesiastical conferment; 
Gregory VII and Innocent III would build a mightier Church on the events of 
800 in Rome. It strengthened Charlemagne against baronial and other 
disaffection by making him a very vicar of God; it vastly advanced the theory of 
the divine right of kings. It contributed to the schism of Greek from Latin 
Christianity; the Greek Church did not relish subordination to a Roman Church 
allied with an empire rival to Byzantium. The fact that Charlemagne (as the Pope 
desired) continued to make Aachen, not Rome, his capital, underlined the 
passage of political power from the Mediterranean to northern Europe, from the 
Latin peoples to the Teutons. Above all, the coronation established the Holy 
Roman Empire in fact, though not in theory. Charlemagne and his advisers 
conceived of his new authority as a revival of the old imperial power; only with 
Otto I was the distinctively new character of the regime recognized; and it 
became “holy” only when Frederick Barbarossa introduced the word sacrum into 
his title in 1155. All in all, despite its threat to the liberty of the mind and the 
citizen, the Holy Roman Empire was a noble conception, a dream of security and 
peace, order and civilization restored in a world heroically won from barbarism, 
violence, and ignorance. 

Imperial formalities now hedged in the Emperor on occasions of state. Then 
he had to wear embroidered robes, a golden buckle, jeweled shoes, and a crown 
of gold and gems, and visitors prostrated themselves to kiss his foot or knee; so 
much had Charlemagne learned from Byzantium, and Byzantium from 
Ctesiphon. But in other days, Eginhard assures us, his dress varied little from the 
common garb of the Franks—linen shirt and breeches next to the skin, and over 
these a woolen tunic perhaps fringed with silk; hose fastened by bands covered 
his legs, leather shoes his feet; in winter he added a close-fitting coat of otter or 
marten skins; and always a sword at his side. He was six feet four inches tall, 
and built to scale. He had blond hair, animated eyes, a powerful nose, a 
mustache but no beard, a presence “always stately and dignified.”“° He was 
temperate in eating and drinking, abominated drunkenness, and kept in good 
health despite every exposure and hardship. He often hunted, or took vigorous 
exercise on horseback. He was a good swimmer, and liked to bathe in the warm 


springs of Aachen. He rarely entertained, preferring to hear music or the reading 
of a book while he ate. Like every great man he valued time; he gave audiences 
and heard cases in the morning while dressing and putting on his shoes. 

Behind his poise and majesty were passion and energy, but harnessed to his 
aims by a clairvoyant intelligence. His vital force was not consumed by half a 
hundred campaigns; he gave himself also, with never aging enthusiasm, to 
science, law, literature, and theology; he fretted at leaving any part of the earth, 
or any section of knowledge, unmastered or unexplored. In some ways he was 
mentally ingenuous; he scorned superstition and proscribed diviners and 
soothsayers, but he accepted many mythical marvels, and exaggerated the power 
of legislation to induce goodness or intelligence. This simplicity of soul had its 
fair side: there was in his thought and speech a directness and honesty seldom 
permitted to statesmanship. 

He could be ruthless when policy required, and was especially cruel in his 
efforts to spread Christianity. Yet he was a man of great kindness, many 
charities, warm friendships, and varied loves. He wept at the death of his sons, 
his daughter, and Pope Hadrian. In a poem Ad Carolum regem Theodulf draws a 
pleasant picture of the Emperor at home. On his arrival from labors his children 
gather about him; son Charles takes off the father’s cloak, son Louis his sword; 
his six daughters embrace him, bring him bread, wine, apples, flowers; the 
bishop comes in to bless the King’s food; Alcuin is near to discuss letters with 
him; the diminutive Eginhard runs to and fro like an ant, bringing in enormous 
books.*! He was so fond of his daughters that he dissuaded them from marriage, 
saying that he could not bear to be without them. They consoled themselves with 
unlicensed amours, and bore several illegitimate children.** Charlemagne 
accepted these accidents with good humor, since he himself, following the 
custom of his predecessors, had four successive wives and five mistresses or 
concubines. His abounding vitality made him extremely sensitive to feminine 
charms; and his women preferred a share in him to the monopoly of any other 
man. His harem bore him some eighteen children, of whom eight were 
legitimate.** The ecclesiastics of the court and of Rome winked leniently at the 
Moslem morals of so Christian a king. 

He was now head of an empire far greater than the Byzantine, surpassed, in 
the white man’s world, only by the realm of the Abbasid caliphate. But every 
extended frontier of empire or knowledge opens up new problems. Western 
Europe had tried to protect itself from the Germans by taking them into its 
civilization; but now Germany had to be protected against the Norse and the 
Slavs. The Vikings had by 800 established a kingdom in Jutland, and were 
raiding the Frisian coast. Charles hastened up from Rome, built fleets and forts 


on shores and rivers, and stationed garrisons at danger points. In 810 the king of 
Jutland invaded Frisia and was repulsed; but shortly thereafter, if we may follow 
the chronicle of the Monk of St. Gall, Charlemagne, from his palace at 
Narbonne, was shocked to see Danish pirate vessels in the Gulf of Lyons. 

Perhaps because he foresaw, like Diocletian, that his overreaching empire 
needed quick defense at many points at once, he divided it in 806 among his 
three sons—Pepin, Louis, and Charles. But Pepin died in 810, Charles in 811; 
only Louis remained, so absorbed in piety as to seem unfit to govern a rough and 
treacherous world. Nevertheless, in 813, at a solemn ceremony, Louis was 
elevated from the rank of king to that of emperor, and the old monarch uttered 
his nunc dimittis: “Blessed be Thou, O Lord God, Who hast granted me the 
grace to see with my own eyes my son seated on my throne!”“* Four months 
later, wintering at Aachen, he was seized with a high fever, and developed 
pleurisy. He tried to cure himself by taking only liquids; but after an illness of 
seven days he died, in the forty-seventh year of his reign and the seventy-second 
year of his life (814). He was buried under the dome of the cathedral at Aachen, 
dressed in his imperial robes. Soon all the world called him Carolus Magnus, 
Karl der Grosse, Charlemagne; and in 1165, when time had washed away all 
memory of his mistresses, the Church which he had served so well enrolled him 
among the blessed. 


3. The Carolingian Decline 


The Carolingian renaissance was one of several heroic interludes in the Dark 
Ages. It might have ended the darkness three centuries before Abélard had it not 
been for the quarrels and incompetence of Charlemagne’s successors, the feudal 
anarchy of the barons, the disruptive struggle between Church and state, and the 
Norman, Magyar, and Saracen invasions invited by these ineptitudes. One man, 
one lifetime, had not availed to establish a new civilization. The short-lived 
revival was too narrowly clerical; the common citizen had no part in it; few of 
the nobles cared a fig for it, few of them even bothered to learn how to read. 
Charles himself must bear some blame for the collapse of his empire. He had so 
enriched the clergy that the power of the bishops, now that his strong hand was 
lifted, outweighed that of the emperor; and he had been compelled, for military 
and administrative reasons, to yield a dangerous degree of independence to the 
courts and barons in the provinces. He had left the finances of an imperially 
burdened government dependent upon the loyalty and integrity of these rude 
aristocrats, and upon the modest income of his own lands and mines. He had not 


been able, like the Byzantine emperors, to build up a bureaucracy of civil 
servants responsible only to the central power, or capable of carrying on the 
government through all vicissitudes of imperial personnel. Within a generation 
after his death the missi dominici, who had spread his authority through the 
counties, were disbanded or ignored, and the local lords slipped out of central 
control. Charlemagne’s reign was a feat of genius; it represented political 
advancement in an age and region of economic decline. 

The cognomens given to his successors by their contemporaries tell the story: 
Louis the Pious, Charles the Bald, Louis the Stammerer, Charles the Fat, Charles 
the Simple. Louis the “Pious” ' (814-40) was as tall and handsome as his father; 
modest, gentle, and gracious, and as incorrigibly lenient as Caesar. Brought up 
by priests, he took to heart the moral precepts that Charlemagne had practiced 
with such moderation. He had one wife, and no concubines; he expelled from the 
court his father’s mistresses and his sisters’ paramours, and when the sisters 
protested, he immured them in nunneries. He took the priests at their word, and 
bade the monks live up to their Benedictine rule. Wherever he found injustice or 
exploitation he tried to stop it, and to right what wrong had been done. The 
people marveled to find him always taking the side of the weak or poor. 

Feeling bound by Frank custom, he divided his empire into kingdoms ruled 
by his sons—Pepin, Lothaire, and Louis “the German” (whom we shall call 
Ludwig). By his second wife, Judith, Louis had a fourth son, known to history as 
Charles the Bald; Louis loved him with almost grandparental infatuation, and 
wished to give him a share of the empire, annulling the division of 817; the three 
older sons objected, and began eight years of civil war against their father. The 
majority of the nobles and the clergy supported the rebellion; the few who 
seemed loyal deserted Louis in a crisis at Roth feld (near Colmar), which 
thereafter was known as the Liigenfeld, the Field of Lies. Louis bade his 
remaining supporters leave him for their own protection, and surrendered to his 
sons (833). They jailed and tonsured Judith, confined young Charles in a 
convent, and ordered their father to abdicate and do public penance. In a church 
at Soissons Louis, surrounded by thirty bishops, and in the presence of his son 
and successor Lothaire, was compelled to bare himself to the waist, prostrate 
himself upon a haircloth, and read aloud a confession of crime. He took the gray 
garb of a penitent, and for a year was imprisoned in a monastery. From this 
moment a united episcopate ruled France amid the disintegration of the 
Carolingian house. 

Popular sentiment revolted against Lothaire’s treatment of Louis. Many 
nobles and some prelates responded to the appeals of Judith to annul the 
deposition; a quarrel among the sons ensued; Pepin and Ludwig released their 


father, restored him to his throne, and returned Judith and Charles to his arms 
(834). Louis took no revenge, but forgave all. When Pepin died (838) a new 
partition was made; Ludwig did not like it, and invaded Saxony. The old 
Emperor again took the field, and repelled the invasion; but he fell ill of 
exposure on the way back, and died near Ingelheim (840). Among his last words 
were a message of forgiveness to Ludwig, and an appeal to Lothaire, now 
Emperor, to protect Judith and Charles. 

Lothaire tried to reduce Charles and Ludwig to the rank of vassals; they 
defeated him at Fonteney (841), and took at Strasbourg an oath of mutual loyalty 
famous as our oldest document in French. In 843, however, they signed with 
Lothaire the Treaty of Verdun, and partitioned the empire of Charlemagne into 
approximately the modern states of Italy, Germany, and France. Ludwig 
received the lands between the Rhine and the Elbe, Charles received most of 
France and the Spanish March. Lothaire received Italy, and the lands between 
the Rhine on the east and the Scheldt, Sadne, and Rhone on the west; this 
heterogeneous terrain, stretching from Holland to Provence, took his name as 
Lothari regnum, Lotharingia, Lothringar, Lorraine. It had no ethnic or linguistic 
unity, and inevitably became the battleground between Germany and France, 
repeatedly changing masters in the bloody fluctuations of victory and defeat. 

During these costly civil wars, weakening the government, man power, 
wealth, and morale of Western Europe, the expanding tribes of Scandinavia 
invaded France in a barbarian wave that resumed and completed the havoc and 
terror of the German migrations of four centuries before. While the Swedes were 
infiltrating Russia, and the Norwegians were getting a foothold in Ireland, and 
the Danes were conquering England, a mixture of Scandinavians whom we may 
call Norse or Northmen raided the coastal and river cities of France. After the 
death of Louis the Pious these raids became great expeditions, with fleets of over 
a hundred vessels fully manned with oarsmenwarriors. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries France endured forty-seven Norse attacks. In 840 the raiders sacked 
Rouen, beginning a century of assaults upon Normandy; in 843 they entered 
Nantes and slew the bishop at his altar; in 844 they sailed up the Garonne to 
Toulouse; in 845 they mounted the Seine to Paris, but spared the city on 
receiving a tribute of 7000 pounds of silver. In 846—while the Saracens were 
attacking Rome—the Northmen conquered Frisia, burned Dordrecht, and sacked 
Limoges. In 847 they besieged Bordeaux, but were repulsed; in 848 they tried 
again, captured it, plundered it, massacred its population, and bummed it to the 
ground. In the following years they dealt a like fate to Beauvais, Bayeux, St.-L6, 
Meaux, Evreux, Tours; we may surmise something of the terror by noting that 
Tours was pillaged in 853, 856, 862, 872, 886, 903, and 919.* Paris was pillaged 


in 856, again in 861, and burned in 865. At Orléans and Chartres the bishops 
organized armies and drove back the invaders (855); but in 856 Danish pirates 
sacked Orléans. In 859 a Norse fleet sailed through Gibraltar into the 
Mediterranean; raided towns along the Rhone as far north as Valence; crossed 
the Gulf of Genoa, and plundered Pisa and other Italian cities. Baffled here and 
there by the fortified castles of the nobles, the invaders rifled or destroyed the 
treasures of the unprotected churches and monasteries, often burning them and 
their libraries, and sometimes killing the priests and monks. In the litanies of 
those dark days men prayed, Libera nos a furore Normanorum—“Deliver us 
from the Norse fury!’“° As if in a conspiracy with the Northmen, the Saracens 
took Corsica and Sardinia in 810, ravaged the French Riviera in 820, sacked 
Arles in 842, and held most of the French Mediterranean coast till 972. 

What were the kings and barons doing in all this half century of destruction? 
The barons, themselves harassed, were loath to go to the aid of other regions, 
and responded weakly to appeals for united action. The kings were busy with 
their wars for territory or the Imperial throne, and sometimes encouraged the 
Norse to raid a rival’s shores. In 859 Archbishop Hincmar of Reims directly 
accused Charles the Bald of negligence in the defense of France. Charles was 
succeeded (877-88) by worse weaklings—Louis II the Stammerer, Louis II, 
Carloman, and Charles the Fat. By the accidents of time and death all the realm 
of Charlemagne was again united under Charles the Fat, and the dying empire 
had another chance to fight for its life. But in 880 the Norse captured and burned 
Nijmegen, and turned Courtrai and Ghent into Norman strongholds; in 881 they 
bumed Liege, Cologne, Bonn, Priim, and Aachen; in 882 they captured Trier, 
killing the archbishop who led its defense; in the same year they took Reims, 
forcing Hincmar to flight and death. In 883 they seized Amiens, but retired on 
receiving 12,000 pounds of silver from King Carloman. In 885 they took Rouen, 
and sailed up to Paris in 700 ships with 30,000 men. The governor of the city, 
Count Odo or Eudes, and its Bishop Gozlin led a valiant resistance; for thirteen 
months Paris stood siege, and made a dozen sorties; finally Charles the Fat, 
instead of coming to the rescue, paid the Northmen 700 pounds of silver, and 
gave them permission to go up the Seine and winter in Burgundy, which they 
pillaged to their hearts’ content. Charles was deposed, and died in 888. Odo was 
chosen king of France, and Paris, its strategic value now proved, became the seat 
of government. 

Odo’s successor, Charles the Simple (898-923), protected the region of the 
Seine and the Sa6ne, but raised no hand against Norse depredations in the rest of 
France. In 911 he conceded to Rolf or Rollo, a Norman chieftain, the districts of 
Rouen, Lisieux, and Evreux, which the Normans already held; they consented to 


do feudal homage for them to the king, but laughed in his face as they performed 
the ceremony. Rollo agreed to baptism; his people followed him to the font, and 
slowly subsided into agriculture and civilization. So Normandy began, as a 
Norse conquest in France. 

The simple king had found a solution for Paris at least; now the Normans 
themselves would block invaders entering the Seine. But elsewhere the Norse 
raids continued. Chartres was pillaged in 911, Angers in 919; Aquitaine and 
Auvergne were plundered in 923; Artois and the Beauvais region in 924. Almost 
at the same time the Magyars, having ravaged southern Germany, entered 
Burgundy in 917, crossed and recrossed the French frontier unhindered, robbed 
and burned the monasteries near Reims and Sens (937), passed like consuming 
locusts through Aquitaine (951), burned the suburbs of Cambrai, Laon, and 
Reims (954), and leisurely looted Burgundy. Under these repeated blows of 
Norse and Hun the fabric of social order in France verged upon total collapse. 
Cried an ecclesiastical synod at Trosle in 909: 


The cities are depopulated, the monasteries ruined and burned, the country reduced to solitude.... 
As the first men lived without law ... so now every man does what seems good in his own eyes, 
despising laws human and divine...The strong oppress the weak; the world is full of violence 


against the poor, and of the plunder of ecclesiastical goods.... Men devour one another like the 
47 


fishes in the sea. 

The last Carolingian kings—Louis IV, Lothaire IV, Louis V—were well- 
meaning men, but they had not in their blood the iron needed to forge a living 
order out of the universal desolation. When Louis V died without issue (987), 
the nobles and prelates of France sought leadership in some other line than the 
Carolingian. They found it in the descendants of a marquess of Neustria 
significantly named Robert the Strong (d. 866). The Odo who had saved Paris 
was his son; a grandson, Hugh the Great (d. 956), had acquired by purchase or 
war almost all the region between Normandy, the Seine, and the Loire as his 
feudal realm, and had wielded more wealth and power than the kings. Now 
Hugh’s son, called Hugh Capet, had inherited this wealth and power, and 
apparently the ability that had won them. Archbishop Adalbero, guided by the 
subtle scholar Gerbert, proposed Hugh Capet as king of France. He was 
unanimously elected (987), and that Capetian dynasty began which, in direct or 
collateral line, would rule France until the Revolution. 


4. Letters and Arts: 814—1066 


Perhaps we exaggerate the damage done by the Norse and Magyar raids; to 
crowd them into a page for brevity’s sake darkens unduly the picture of a life in 
which there were doubtless intervals of security and peace. Monasteries 
continued to be built throughout this terrible ninth century, and were often the 
centers of busy industry. Rouen, despite raids and fires, grew stronger from trade 
with Britain; Cologne and Mainz dominated commerce on the Rhine; and in 
Flanders thriving centers of industry and trade developed at Ghent, Ypres, Lille, 
Douai, Arras, Tournai, Dinant, Cambrai, Liége, and Valenciennes. 

The monastic libraries suffered tragic losses of classic treasures during the 
raids, and doubtless many churches were then destroyed which had opened 
schools on the lines of Charlemagne’s decree. Libraries survived at the 
monasteries or churches of Fulda, Lorsch, Reichenau, Mainz, Trier, Cologne, 
Liége, Laon, Reims, Corbie, Fleury, St. Denis, Tours, Bobbio, Monte Cassino, 
St. Gall...The Benedictine monastery at St. Gall was acclaimed for its writers as 
well as for its school and its books. Here Notker Balbulus—the Stammerer— 
(840-912) wrote excellent hymns and the Chronicle of the Monk of St. Gall; here 
Notker Labeo—the Thick-lipped—(950-1022) translated Boethius, Aristotle, 
and other classics into German; these translations, among the first productions of 
German prose, helped to fix the forms and syntax of the new tongue. 

Even in harassed France the monastic schools were lighting up these Dark 
Ages. Remy of Auxerre opened a public school at Paris in 900; and in the tenth 
century schools were established at Auxerre, Corbie, Reims, and Liege. At 
Chartres, about 1006, Bishop Fulbert (960-1028) founded a school that became 
the most renowned in France before Abélard; there the venerabilis Socrates, as 
his pupils called him, organized the teaching of science, medicine, and classical 
literature as well as theology, Scripture, and liturgy. Fulbert was a man of noble 
devotion, saintly patience, and endless charity. To his school, before the end of 
the eleventh century, would come such scholars as John of Salisbury, William of 
Conches, Berengar of Tours, and Gilbert de la Porree. Meanwhile, now at 
Compiégne, now at Laon, the Palace School established by Charlemagne 
reached the height of its glory under the encouragement and protection of 
Charles the Bald. 

To this Palace School, in 845, Charles invited divers Irish and English 
scholars. Among them was one of the most original and audacious minds of the 
Middle Ages, a man whose existence casts doubt upon the advisability of 
retaining the phrase “Dark Ages” even for the ninth century. His name doubly 
revealed his origin. Johannes Scotus Eriugena—“John the Irishman, born in 
Erin”; we shall call him simply Erigena. Though apparently not an ecclesiastic, 
he was a man of wide learning, a master of Greek, a lover of Plato and the 


classics, and something of a wit. A story that has all the earmarks of literary 
invention tells how Charles the Bald, dining with him, asked him Quid distat 
inter sottum et Scotum— “What distinguishes” (literally, what separates) “a fool 
from an Irishman?”—to which John is said to have answered, “The table.”*® 
Nevertheless Charles was fond of him, attended his lectures, and probably 
enjoyed his heresies. John’s book on the Eucharist interpreted the sacrament as 
symbolical, and by implication questioned the Real Presence of Christ in the 
consecrated bread or wine. When Gottschalk, a German monk, preached 
absolute predestinarianism, and therefore denied free will in man, Archbishop 
Hincmar asked Erigena to write a reply. The resultant treatise De divina 
praedestinatione (c. 851) began with a startling exaltation of philosophy: “In 
earnestly investigating and attempting to discover the reason of all things, every 
means of attaining to a pious and perfect doctrine lies in that science and 
discipline which the Greeks call philosophy.” In effect the book denied 
predestination; the will is free in both God and man; God does not know evil, for 
if He knew it, He would be the cause of it. The answer was more heretical than 
Gottschalk’s, and was condemned by two church councils in 855 and 859. 
Gottschalk was confined in a monastery till his death, but the King protected 
Erigena. 

In 824 the Byzantine Emperor Michael the Stammerer had sent to Louis the 
Pious the Greek manuscript of a book, The Celestial Hierarchy, believed by 
Christian orthodoxy to have been composed by Dionysius “the Areopagite.” 
Louis the Pious turned the manuscript over to the monastery of St. Denis, but 
nobody there could translate its Greek. Erigena, at the King’s request, now 
undertook the task. The translation deeply influenced Erigena, and re-established 
in unofficial Christian theology the Neoplatonist picture of a universe evolving 
or emanating out of God through different stages or degrees of diminishing 
perfection, and slowly returning through different degrees back into the deity. 

This became the central idea of John’s own masterpiece, De divisione naturae 
(867). Here, amid much nonsense, and two centuries before Abélard, is a bold 
subjection of theology and revelation to reason, and an attempt to reconcile 
Christianity with Greek philosophy. John accepts the authority of the Bible; but 
since its sense is often obscure, it must be interpreted by reason—usually by 
symbolism or allegory. “Authority,” says Erigena, “sometimes proceeds from 
reason, but reason never from authority. For all authority that is not approved by 
true reason seems weak. But true reason, since it rests on its own strength, needs 
no reinforcement by any authority.”*? “We should not allege the opinions of the 
holy Fathers ... unless it be necessary thereby to strengthen arguments in the 


eyes of men who, unskillful in reasoning, yield rather to authority than to 
reason.””° Here is the Age of Reason moving in the womb of the Age of Faith. 

John defines Nature as “the general name for all things that are and that are 
not”—.e., all objects, processes, principles, causes, and thoughts. He divides 
Nature into four kinds of being: (1) that which creates but is not created—viz., 
God; (2) that which is created and creates—viz., the prime causes, principles, 
prototypes, Platonic Ideas, Logos, by whose operation the world of particular 
things is made; (3) that which is created and does not create—viz., the said 
world of particular things; and (4) that which neither creates nor is created—i.e., 
God as the final and absorbing end of all things. “God is everything that truly is, 
since He makes all things and is made in all things.” There was no creation in 
time, for this would imply a change in God. “When we hear that God made 
everything, we ought to understand nothing other than that God is in all things— 
i.e., subsists as the essence of all things.”’'“God Himself is comprehended by no 
intellect; neither is the secret essence of anything created by Him 
comprehensible. We perceive only accidents, not essences”**—phenomena, not 
noumena, as Kant would say. The sensible qualities of things are not inherent in 
the things themselves, but are produced by our forms of perception. “When we 
hear that God wishes, loves, chooses, sees, hears ... we should think nothing else 
than that His ineffable essence and power are being expressed by meanings co- 
natural with us” (congenial to our nature) “lest the true and pious Christian be 
silenced concerning the Creator, and dare say nothing of Him for the instruction 
of simple souls.”°* Only for a like purpose may we speak of God as masculine or 
feminine; “He” is neither.“ If we take “Father” as meaning the creative 
substance or essence of all things, and “Son” as the divine Wisdom according to 
which all things are made or governed, and “Spirit” as the life or vitality of 
creation, we may think of God as a Trinity. Heaven and hell are not places, but 
conditions of soul; hell is the misery of sin, heaven is the happiness of virtue and 
the ecstasy of the divine vision (the perception of divinity) revealed in all things 
to the soul that is pure.” The Garden of Eden was such a state of soul, not a 
place on the earth.°® All things are immortal: animals too, like men, have souls 
that pass back, after death, into the God or creative spirit from whom they 
emanated.”’ All history is a vast outward flow of creation by emanation, and an 
irresistible inward tide that finally draws all things back into God. 

There have been worse philosophies than this, and in ages of illumination. 
But the Church properly suspected it as reeking with heresy. In 865 Pope 
Nicholas I demanded of Charles the Bald that he should either send John to 
Rome for trial, or dismiss him from the Palace School, “that he may no longer 
give poison to those who seek for bread.”°® We do not know the outcome. 


William of Malmesbury” relates that “Johannes Scotus came to England and our 
monastery, aS report says; was pierced with the iron pens of the boys whom he 
instructed,” and died from the results; probably the tale was a schoolboy’s 
wishful dream. Philosophers like Gerbert, Abélard, and Gilbert de la Porrée were 
secretly influenced by Erigena, but for the most part he was forgotten in the 
chaos and darkness of the age. When in the thirteenth century his book was 
exhumed from oblivion it was condemned by the Council of Sens (1225), and 
Pope Honorius III ordered that all copies should be sent to Rome and there be 
burned. 

In these disturbed centuries French art marked time. Despite Charlemagne’s 
example, the French continued to build their churches on the basilican plan. 
About 996 William of Volpiano, an Italian monk and architect, became head of 
the Norman abbey of Fécamp. He brought with him many of the devices of the 
Lombard and Romanesque style; and apparently it was his pupils who built the 
great Romanesque abbey church of Jumiéges (1045-67). In 1042 another Italian, 
Lanfranc, entered the Norman monastery at Bee, and soon made it a vibrant 
intellectual center. Students flocked to it in such number that new buildings had 
to be provided; Lanfranc designed them, perhaps with some more expert help. 
Not a stone remains of his structures; but the Abbaye aux Hommes at Caen 
(1077-81) survives as a testimony to the powerful Romanesque style developed 
in Normandy by Lanfranc and his fellows. 

All over France and Flanders in the eleventh century new churches were built, 
and artists adorned them with murals, mosaics, and statuary. Charlemagne had 
directed that church interiors should be painted for the instruction of the faithful; 
the palaces at Aachen and Ingelheim were decorated with frescoes; and 
doubtless many churches followed these examples. The last fragments of the 
Aachen frescoes were destroyed in 1944; but similar murals survive in the 
church of St. Germain at Auxerre. These differ only in scale from the style and 
figures in the manuscript illumination of the time. At Tours, in the reign of 
Charles the Bald, a great Bible was written and painted by the monks, and 
presented to the King; it is now No. 1 of the Latin codices in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris. Still more beautiful is the “Lothaire” Gospel also made at this 
time by the monks of Tours. The monks of Reims, in the same ninth century, 
produced the famous “Utrecht” Psalter—108 vellum leaves containing the 
Psalms and the Apostles’ Creed, exuberantly illustrated with a veritable 
menagerie of animals and a museum of tools and occupations. In these lively 
pictures a lusty realism transforms the once stiff and conventional figures of 
miniature art. 


5. The Rise of the Dukes: 987-1066 


The France that Hugh Capet ruled (987-996) now stood out as a separate 
nation, no longer acknowledging the suzerainty of the Holy Roman Empire; the 
unification of western continental Europe achieved by Charlemagne was never 
restored, except momentarily by Napoleon and Hitler. But Hugh’s France was 
not our France; Aquitaine and Burgundy were virtually independent duchies, and 
Lorraine would for seven centuries attach itself to Germany. It was a France 
heterogeneous in race and speech: northeastern France was more Flemish than 
French, and had a large German element in its blood; Normandy was Norse; 
Brittany was Celtic and aloof, dominated by refugees from Britain; Provence 
was still in stock and speech a Roman-Gallic “province”; France near the 
Pyrenees was Gothic; Catalonia, technically under the French monarchy, was 
Goth-alonia. The Loire divided France into two regions of diverse cultures and 
tongues. The task of the French monarchy was to unify this diversity, and make 
a nation from a dozen peoples. The task would take 800 years. 

To improve the chances of an orderly succession, Hugh, in the first year of 
his reign, had had his son Robert crowned co-king. Robert the Pious (996-1031) 
is accounted a “mediocre king,”®’ perhaps because he shunned the glory of war. 
Having some dispute over boundaries with the Emperor Henry I of Germany, 
he arranged a meeting with him, exchanged presents, and reached a peaceable 
agreement. Like Louis IX, Henry IV, and Louis XVI, Robert had a kindly 
feeling for the weak and the poor, and protected them as well as he could from 
the unscrupulous strong. He offended the Church by marrying his cousin Bertha 
(998), bore excommunication patiently there for and the taunts of those who 
thought her a witch; finally he separated from her and lived unhappily forever 
afterward. At his death, we are told, “There was great mourning and intolerable 
grief.”°' A war of succession followed between his sons; the elder, Henry I 
(1031-60), won, but only by the help of Robert, Duke of Normandy. When that 
long conflict (1031-9) ended, the monarchy was so impoverished in money and 
men that it could no longer prevent the dismemberment of France by powerful 
and independent lords. 

About the year 1000, through the gradual appropriation of surrounding 
territory by great landowners, France was divided into seven main principalities 
ruled by counts or dukes: Aquitaine, Toulouse, Burgundy, Anjou, Champagne, 
Flanders, and Normandy. These dukes or counts were in nearly all cases the 
heirs of chieftains or generals to whom estates had been granted, for military or 
administrative services, by the Merovingian or Carolingian kings. The king had 


become dependent upon these magnates for mobilizing troops and protecting 
frontier provinces; after 888 he no longer legislated for the whole realm, or 
gathered taxes from it; the dukes and counts passed laws, levied taxes, waged 
war, judged and punished, as practically sovereign powers on their estates, and 
merely offered the king a formal homage and limited military service. The 
authority of the king in law, justice, and finance was narrowed to his own royal 
domain, later called the Ile de France—the region of the Sadne and middle Seine 
from Orléans to Beauvais and from Chartres to Reims. 

Of all the relatively independent duchies, Normandy grew most rapidly in 
authority and power. Within a century after its cession to the Northmen, it had 
become—perhaps through proximity to the sea and its position between England 
and Paris—the most enterprising and adventurous province in France. The Norse 
were now enthusiastic Christians, had great monasteries and abbey schools, and 
reproduced with a recklessness that would soon drive Norman youth to carve 
new kingdoms out of old states. The progeny of the Vikings made strong 
governors, not too finicky about their morals, nor palsied with scruples, but able 
to rule with a firm hand a turbulent population of Gauls, Franks, and Norse. 
Robert I (1028-35) was not yet duke of Normandy when in 1026 his eye was 
caught by Harlette, daughter of a tanner in Falaise. She became his cherished 
mistress according to an old Danish custom, and soon presented him with a son 
known to his contemporaries as William the Bastard, to us as William the 
Conqueror. Weighed down by his sins, Robert in 1035 left Normandy on a 
penitential pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Before going he called his chief barons and 
prelates to him and said to them: 


By my faith, I will not leave ye lordless. I have a young bastard who will grow, please God, 
and of whose good qualities I have great hope. Take him, I pray you, for lord. That he was not 
born in wedlock matters little to you; he will be none the less able in battle ... or to render justice. 


I make him my heir, and I hold him seized, from this present, of the whole duchy of Normandy.°* 


Robert died en route; for a time nobles ruled for his son; but soon William 
began to issue orders in the first person. A rebellion tried to unseat him, but he 
put it down with dignified ferocity. He was a man of craft and courage and 
farseeing plans, a god to his friends, a devil to his foes. He bore with good 
humor many quips about his birth, and signed himself, now and then, Gulielmus 
Nothus— William the Bastard; but when he besieged Alencon, and the besieged 
hung hides over their walls in allusion to his grandfather’s trade, he cut off the 
hands and feet, and gouged out the eyes, of his prisoners, and shot these 
members from his catapults into the town. Normandy admired his brutality and 
iron rule, and prospered. William moderated the exploitation of the peasantry by 


the nobles, and appeased these with fiefs; he dominated and presided over the 
clergy, and appeased them with gifts. He attended devoutly to his religious 
duties, and shamed his father by unprecedented marital fidelity. He fell in love 
with the beautiful Matilda, daughter of Baldwin, Count of Flanders; he was not 
disconcerted by her two children and her living but separated husband; she sent 
William away with insults, saying that she “would rather be a veiled nun than 
marry a bastard”;®’ he persevered, won her, and married her despite the 
denunciations of the clergy. He deposed Bishop Malger and Abbot Lanfranc for 
condemning the marriage, and burned down part of the abbey of Bee in his rage. 
Lanfranc persuaded Pope Nicholas II to validate the union; and William, in 
atonement, built at Caen the famous Norman Abbaye aux Hommes. By this 
marriage William allied himself with the Count of Flanders; in 1048 he had 
already signed an entente with the king of France. Having so guarded and 
garnished his flanks, he proceeded, at the age of thirty-nine, to conquer England. 


I A time-ingrown mistranslation of phis, which means reverent, faithful, kind, gentle, and much besides. 


CHAPTER XX 
The Rise of the North 
566—1066 


I. ENGLAND: 577-1066 


1. Alfred and the Danes: 577-1016 


AFTER the battle of Deorham (577) the Anglo-Saxon-Jute conquest of England 
met with only minor resistance; and soon the invaders divided the country. The 
Jutes organized a kingdom in Kent; the Angles formed three kingdoms—Mercia, 
Northumberland, and East Anglia; the Saxons another three in Wessex, Essex, 
and Sussex—i.e., West, East, and South Saxony. These seven little kingdoms, 
and others smaller still, provided the “history of England” until King Egbert of 
Wessex, by arms or subtlety, united most of them under his rule (829). 

But even before this new Angle-land was molded by the Saxon king, those 
Danish invasions had begun which were to rack the island from sea to sea, and 
threaten its nascent Christianity with a wild and letterless paganism. “In the year 
787,” says the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, “came three ships to the West Saxon 
shores ... and they slew folk. These were the first ships of Danish men that 
sought land of Engle folk.” In 793 another Danish expedition raided 
Northumberland, sacked the famous monastery of Lindisfarne, and murdered its 
monks. In 794 the Danes entered the Wear and pillaged Wearmouth and Jarrow, 
where the learned Bede had labored half a century before. In 838 the raids 
attacked East Anglia and Kent; in 839 a pirate fleet of 350 vessels moored in the 
Thames, while their crews pillaged Canterbury and London. In 867 
Northumberland was conquered by a force of Danes and Swedes; thousands of 
“English” men were slain, monasteries were sacked, libraries were scattered or 
destroyed. York and its neighborhood, whose school had given Alcuin to 
Charlemagne, were reduced to destitution and ignorance. By 871 most of 
England north of the Thames was subject to the invaders. In that year a Danish 
army under Guthrum marched southward to attack Reading, the Wessex capital; 
Ethelred the king and his young brother Alfred met the Danes at Ashdown and 


won; but in a second engagement at Merton Ethelred was mortally wounded, and 
the English fled. 

Alfred mounted the throne of West Saxony at the age of twenty-two (871). 
Asser describes him as then illiteratus, which could mean either illiterate or 
Latinless.'! He was apparently epileptic, and suffered a seizure at his wedding 
feast; but he is pictured as a vigorous hunter, handsome and graceful, and 
surpassing his brothers in wisdom and martial skill. A month after his accession 
he led his little army against the Danes at Wilton, and was so badly defeated that 
to save his throne he had to buy peace from the foe; but in 878 he won a decisive 
victory at Ethandun (Edington). Half the Danish host crossed the Channel to raid 
weakened France; the rest, by the Peace of Wedmore, agreed to confine 
themselves to northeastern England in what came to be called the Danelaw. 

Alfred, says the not quite reliable Asser, led his army into East Anglia “for 
the sake of plunder,” conquered the land, and—perhaps to unify England against 
the Danes—made himself king of East Anglia and Mercia as well as of Wessex. 
Then, like a lesser Charlemagne, he turned to the work of restoration and 
government. He reorganized the army, built a navy, established a common law 
for his three kingdoms, reformed the administration of justice, provided legal 
protection for the poor, built or rebuilt cities and towns, and erected “royal halls 
and chambers with stone and wood” for his growing governmental staff.? An 
eighth of his revenue was devoted to relief of the poor; another eighth to 
education. At Reading, his capital, he established a palace school, and gave 
abundantly to the educational and religious work of churches and monasteries. 
He recalled sadly how in his boyhood “the churches stood filled with treasures 
and books ... before they had all been ravaged and burned” by the Danes; now 
“so clean was learning decayed among English folk that very few there were ... 
that could understand their rituals in English, or translate aught out of Latin.”° 
He sent abroad for scholars—for Bishop Asser from Wales, for Erigena from 
France, and for many others—to come and instruct his people and himself. He 
mourned that he had had so little time for reading, and he now gave himself like 
a monk to pious and learned studies. He still found reading difficult; but “night 
and day he commanded men to read to him.” Recognizing, almost before any 
other European, the rising importance of the vernacular tongues, he arranged to 
have certain basic books rendered into English; and he himself laboriously 
translated Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy, Gregory’s Pastoral Care, 
Orosius’ Universal History, and Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England. 
Again like Charlemagne, he gathered the songs of his people, taught them to his 
children, and joined the minstrels of his court in singing them. 


In 894 a fresh invasion of Danes reached Kent; the Danes of the Danelaw sent 
them reinforcements; and the Welsh—Celtic patriots still unconquered by the 
Anglo-Saxons—signed an alliance with the Danes. Alfred’s son Edward fell 
upon the pirate camp and destroyed it, and Alfred’s new navy dispersed the 
Danish fleet (899). Two years later the King died, having lived only fifty-two 
years, and reigned for twenty-eight. We cannot compare him with a giant like 
Charlemagne, for the area of his enterprise was small; but in his moral qualities 
—his piety, unassuming rectitude, temperance, patience, courtesy, devotion to 
his people, anxiety to further education—he offered to the English nation a 
model and stimulus that it gratefully received and soon forgot. Voltaire admired 
him perhaps immoderately: “I do not think that there ever was in the world a 
man more worthy of the regard of posterity than Alfred the Great.’”* 

Toward the end of the tenth century the Scandinavian attack on England was 
resumed. In 991 a force of Norwegian Vikings under Olaf Tryggvesson raided 
the English coast, plundered Ipswich, and defeated the English at Maldon. 
Unable to resist further, the English under King Ethelred (978-1013, called the 
Redeless—counselless—because he refused the advice of his nobles) bought off 
the Danes with successive gifts of 10,000, 16,000, 24,000, 36,000, and 48,000 
pounds of silver, which were raised by the first general taxes levied in England 
—the shameful and ruinous Danegeld. Ethelred, seeking foreign aid, negotiated 
an alliance with Normandy, and married Emma, daughter of the Norman Duke 
Richard I; from that union would spring much history. Believing or pretending 
that the Danes of England were plotting to kill him and the nation’s 
Witenagemot or parliament, Ethelred secretly ordered a general massacre of the 
Danes everywhere in the island (1002). We do not know how thoroughly the 
order was carried out; probably all male Danes of arms-bearing age in England 
were slaughtered, and some women; among these was the sister of King Sweyn 
of Denmark. Swearing revenge, Sweyn invaded England in 1003, and again in 
1013, this time with all his forces. Ethelred’s nobles deserted him, he fled to 
Normandy, and Sweyn was master and king of England. When Sweyn died 
(1014) Ethelred renewed the struggle; the nobles again deserted him, and made 
their peace with Sweyn’s son Cnut (1015). Ethelred died in besieged London; 
his son Edmund “Ironside” fought bravely, but was overwhelmed by Cnut at 
Assandun (1016). Cnut was now accepted by all England as its king, and the 
Danish Conquest was complete. 


2. Anglo-Saxon Civilization: 1066 


The Conquest was only political; Anglo-Saxon institutions, speech, and ways 
had in six centuries sunk such roots that to this day neither the government nor 
the character nor the language of the English can be understood without them. In 
the newsless intervals between war and war, crime and crime, there had been a 
reorganization of tillage and trade, a resurrection of literature, a slow formation 
of order and law. 


History gives no ground for the delusion that Anglo-Saxon England was a 
paradise of free peasants living in democratic village communities. The leaders 
of the Anglo-Saxon hosts appropriated the land; by the seventh century a few 
families owned two thirds of the soil of England;° by the eleventh century most 
towns were included in the property of a thane (noble), a bishop, or the king. 
During the Danish invasions many peasants exchanged ownership for protection; 
by 1000 the bulk of them paid rent in produce or labor to some lord.® There were 
tun-moots or town meetings, and folk-moots or hundred-moots that served as 
assemblies and courts for a shire; but only landowners were allowed to attend 
these gatherings; and after the eighth century they declined in authority and 
frequency, and were largely replaced by the manorial courts of the lords. The 
government of England lay essentially in the national Witenagemot (“meeting of 
the wise”)—a relatively small assemblage of thanes, bishops, and the leading 
ministers of the Crown. Without the consent of this incipient Parliament no 
English king could be chosen or sustained, or add a rood to the personal estates 
from which he derived his regular revenues; without it he could not legislate or 
tax or judge or wage war or make peace.’ The only resource of the monarchy 
against this aristocracy lay in an informal alliance of throne and Church. The 
English state before and after the Norman Conquest depended upon the clergy 
for public education, social order, national unity, even for political 
administration. St. Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, became chief counselor 
under kings Edmund (940-6) and Edred (946-55). He defended the middle and 
lower classes against the nobles, boldly criticized monarchs and princes, was 
exiled by King Edwig (955-9), was recalled by Edgar (959-75), and secured the 
crown for Edward the Martyr (975-8). He built St. Peter’s Church at 
Glastonbury, encouraged education and art, died (988) as Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and was revered as England’s greatest saint before Thomas a 
Becket. 

In this centrifugal government national law developed slowly, and the old 
Germanic law, modified in phrase and circumstance, sufficed. Compurgation, 
wergild, and ordeal survived, but trial by combat was unknown. The wergild 
varied instructively in Anglian law: the fine or composition-money for killing a 


king was 30,000 thrimsas ($13,000); a bishop, 15,000; a thane or a priest, 2,000; 
a ceorl or free peasant, 266. By Saxon law a man paid one or two shillings for 
inflicting a wound an inch long, thirty shillings for slicing off an ear; it should be 
added, however, that a shilling could buy a sheep. By the laws of Ethelbert an 
adulterer was obliged to pay the husband a fine and buy him another wife.® Any 
person who resisted a court order was declared an “out-law”; his goods were 
forfeited to the king, and anyone might kill him with impunity. In some cases 
wergild was not admitted, and severe punishments were inflicted: enslavement, 
flogging, castration, amputation—of hands, feet, upper lip, nose, or ear—and 
death by hanging, beheading, burning, stoning, drowning, or precipitation into 
an abyss.° 

The economy, like the law, was primitive, and far less developed than in 
Roman Britain. Much work had been done in clearance and drainage, but 
England in the ninth century was still half forest, heath, or fen; and wild beasts— 
bears, boars, wolves—still lurked in the woods. The farms were tilled mostly by 
bondmen or slaves. Men might fall into slavery through debt or crime; wives and 
children could be sold into slavery by husbands or fathers in need; and all the 
children of a slave, even if begotten by freemen, were slaves The owner might 
kill his slave at will. He might make a female slave pregnant, and then sell her. 
The slave could not enter a suit at court. If a stranger slew him, the modest 
wergild went to his master. If he fled and was caught he might be flogged to 
death.'° The main commerce of Bristol was in slaves. Nearly all the population 
was rural; towns were hamlets, and cities were towns.' London, Exeter, York, 
Chester, Bristol, Gloucester, Oxford, Norwich, Worcester, Winchester were 
small, but grew rapidly after Alfred’s time. When Bishop Mellitus came to 
preach in London in 601 he found only “a scanty and heathen population”'! in 
what had been a metropolis in Roman days. In the eighth century the city grew 
again as a strategic point commanding the Thames; under Canute it became the 
national capital. 

Industry usually worked for a local market; weaving and embroidery, 
however, were more advanced, and exported their products to the Continent. 
Transport was difficult and dangerous; foreign commerce was slight. The use of 
cattle as a medium of exchange survived till the eighth century, but in that 
century several kings issued a silver coinage of shillings and pounds. In tenth- 
century England four shillings could buy a cow, six an ox.’? Wages were 
commensurately low. The poor lived in wooden thatched huts on a vegetarian 
diet; wheat bread and meat were for the well-to-do, or a Sunday feast. The rich 
adorned their rude castles with figured hangings, warmed themselves with furs, 


made their garments gay with embroidery, and brightened their persons with 
gems. 

Manners and morals were not as prim or refined as in some later periods of 
English history. We hear much about rudeness, coarseness, brutality, lying, 
treachery, theft, and other hardy perennials; the buccaneering Normans of 1066, 
including some bastards, professed to be amazed at the low moral and cultural 
level of their victims. The moist climate persuaded the Anglo-Saxons to heavy 
eating and hard drinking, and the “ale feast” was their notion—like ours—of a 
convention or a holiday. St. Boniface, with picturesque exaggeration, described 
the eighth-century English, “both Christians and pagans, as refusing to have 
legitimate wives, and continuing to live in lechery and adultery after the manner 
of neighing horses and braying asses”;'’ and in 756 he wote to King Ethelbald: 


Your contempt for lawful matrimony, were it for chastity’s sake, would be laudable; but since 
you wallow in luxury, and even in adultery with nuns, it is disgraceful and damnable.... We have 
heard that almost all the nobles of Mercia follow your example, desert their lawful wives, and 
live in guilty intercourse with adulteresses and nuns.... Give heed to this: if the nation of the 
Angles,... despising lawful matrimony, gives free indulgence to adultery, a race ignoble and 


scorning God must necessarily issue from such unions, and will destroy the country by their 
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abandoned manners. 

In the earlier centuries of Anglo-Saxon rule the husband could divorce his 
wife at will, and remarry. The Synod of Hertford (673) denounced this custom, 
and gradually the influence of the Church promoted the stability of unions. 
Women were held in high honor, though this did not preclude their occasional 
enslavement. They received little book education, but found this no handicap in 
attracting and influencing men. Kings patiently wooed proud women, and 
consulted their wives on public policy.’ Alfred’s daughter Ethelfled, as regent 
and queen, gave Mercia for a generation effective and conscientious 
government. She built cities, planned military campaigns, and captured Derby, 
Leicester, and York from the Danes. “From the difficulties experienced in her 
first labor,” says William of Malmesbury, “she ever afterward refused the 
embraces of her husband, protesting that it was unbecoming the daughter of a 
king to give way to a delight which, after a time, produced such unpleasant 
consequences.”'® It was in this period (c. 1040) that there lived in Mercia, as 
wife of its ruling Earl Leofric, the lady Godgifa, who, as Godiva, played an 
attractive role in legend, and earned a statue in Coventry." 

Education, like everything else, suffered from the Anglo-Saxon Conquest, 
and slowly recovered after the conversion of the conquerors. Benedict Biscop 
opened a monastic school at Wearmouth about 660; Bede was one of its 


graduates. Archbishop Egbert established at York (735) a cathedral school and 
library that became the chief seat of secondary education in England. These and 
other schools made England in the second half of the eighth century the leader of 
European learning north of the Alps. 

The fine devotion of the monastic educators shines out in the greatest scholar 
of his time, the Venerable Bede (673-735). He summed up his life with modest 
brevity: 


Bede, the servant of Christ, a priest of the monastery of the blessed apostles Peter and Paul, 
which is at Wearmouth and Jarrow. Who, being born in the territory of that monastery, was 
delivered up by my kinsfolk, when I was seven years of age, to be brought up by the most 
reverend abbot Benedict [Biscop]; and from that time spending all the days of my life in the same 
monastery, I have applied all my diligence to the study of the Scriptures; and observing the 
regular discipline, and keeping the daily service of singing in the church, I have taken delight 
always either to learn, or to teach, or to write.... In the nineteenth year of my life I was made 


deacon; in my thirtieth I became a priest... and from that time until the fifty-ninth year of my age 
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I have employed myself upon Holy Scripture, and in these following works ... 
—all in Latin. They included Biblical commentaries, homilies, a chronology 
of world history, treatises on grammar, mathematics, science, and theology, and 
above all, the Historia ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum, or Church History of the 
English Nation (731). Unlike most monastic histories, this is no dry chronicle. 
Perhaps, towards the end, it is too heavy with miracles, and always it is 
innocently credulous, as befitted a mind immured from the age of seven; 
nevertheless it is a clear and captivating narrative, rising now and then to a 
simple eloquence, as in the description of the Anglo-Saxon Conquest.'® Bede had 
an intellectual conscience; he took great pains with chronology, and is generally 
accurate; he specified his sources, sought firsthand evidence, and quoted 
pertinent and available documents. “I would not,” he said, “that my children 
should read a lie”'"—meaning, we hope, the 600 pupils whom he taught. He died 
four years after penning the above autobiography; and all the tenderness and 
faith of medieval piety are in its concluding lines: 


And I beseech Thee, merciful Jesus, that to whom Thou hast of Thy goodness given sweetly to 
drink in the words of the knowledge of Thee, Thou wilt also vouchsafe, in Thy loving kindness, 
that he may one day come to Thee, the fountain of all wisdom, and stand forever before Thy face. 


Bede notes that five languages were spoken in his England: English, British 
(Celtic), Irish, Pict (Scotch), and Latin. “English” was the language of the 
Angles, but it differed little from Saxon, and was intelligible to Franks, 
Norwegians, and Danes; these five peoples spoke varieties of German, and 
English grew out of German speech. As early as the seventh century there was a 


considerable Anglo-Saxon literature. We must judge it largely from fragments, 
for most of it perished when Christianity brought in the Latin script (replacing 
the runic characters of Anglo-Saxon writing), when the Danish Conquest 
destroyed so many libraries, and when the Norman Conquest almost swamped 
the English language with French words. Moreover, many of these Anglo-Saxon 
poems were pagan, and had been transmitted orally through generations of 
“gleemen” or minstrels who were a bit loose in life and speech, and whom 
monks and priests were forbidden to hear. It was probably an eighth-century 
monk, however, who wrote one of the oldest extant Anglo-Saxon fragments—a 
verse paraphrase of Genesis, not quite as inspired as the original. Interpolated 
into the poem is the translation of a German narrative of the Fall; here the verse 
comes to life, largely because Satan is represented as a defiant and passionate 
rebel; perhaps Milton found here a hint for his Lucifer. Some of the Anglo- 
Saxon poems are elegies; so “The Wanderer” tells of happy days gone by in the 
baronial hall; now the lord is dead, “all this firm-set earth becomes empty,” and 
“sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things”;*° not even Dante 
improved the expression of this idea. Usually these old poems sing blithely and 
lustily of war; the “Lay of the Battle of Maldon” (c. 1000) sees only heroism in 
the English defeat; and the old warrior Byrhtwold, standing over his slain lord, 
“taught courage” to the overwhelmed Saxons in words presaging Malory: 


Thought shall be the harder, heart the keener, mood shall be the more, as our might lessens. 
Here our prince lies low, they have hewn him to death! Grief and sorrow forever on the man that 
leaves this war-play! I am old of years, but hence I will not go; I think to lay me down by the side 


of my lord, by the side of the man I cherished.*! 


The longest and noblest of the Anglo-Saxon poems, Beowulf, was composed, 
presumably in England, in the seventh or eighth century, and is preserved in a 
British Museum manuscript dating back to 1000. Its 3183 lines are apparently 
the complete work. The verse is rhymeless but alliterative antistrophic rhythm, 
in a West Saxon dialect quite unintelligible to us today. The story seems 
childish: Beowulf, prince of the Geats (Goths?) in southern Sweden, crosses the 
sea to free the Danish King Hrothgar from the dragon Grendel; he overcomes 
Grendel, and even Grendel’s mother; sails back to Geatland, and reigns justly for 
fifty years. A third dragon, a firedrake, now appears, and ravages the land of the 
Geats; Beowulf attacks it, and is seriously wounded, his comrade Wiglaf comes 
to his aid, and together they kill the beast. Beowulf dies of his wound, and is 
burned on a funeral pyre. The tale is not so naive as this sounds; the dragons of 
medieval literature represent the wild beasts that lurked in the woods about the 
towns of Europe; the terrified imagination of the people might be forgiven for 


conceiving them fantastically; and it gratefully wove legends about the men who 
conquered such animals, and made the hamlets safe. 

Certain passages of the poem are incongruously Christian, as if some kindly 
monkish editor had sought to preserve a heathen masterpiece by inserting here 
and there a pious line. But the tone and incidents are purely pagan. It was life 
and love and battle on the earth that interested these “fair women and brave 
men,” not some strifeless* paradise beyond the grave. At the outset, when the 
Danish king Scyld is buried in the Viking style, in a boat pushed crewless out to 
sea, the author adds: “Men cannot tell for a truth who received that burden.” But 
it was not a gay paganism. A somber tone pervades the poem, and enters even 
into the feasting in Hrothgar’s hall. Through the lilt and sigh of the flowing lines 
we catch the plaint of the gleeman’s harp. 


Then Beowulf sat down on a seat by the wall ... he talked of his wound, of the hurt sore unto 
death; he knew well that he had ended his days.... Then men bold in battle rode about the burial 
mound; They were minded to utter their grief, to lament the King, to make a chant and speak of 
the man; they exalted his heroic life, and praised his valorous deeds with all their strength.... 
They said that among the kings of the world he was the mildest of men and most kindly, most 
gentle to his people, and most eager for praise.... Thus it is fitting that a man should extol his 
friendly lord ... and should love him heartily, when he must needs depart from his body and pass 


away.-* 


Beowulf is probably the oldest extant poem in the literature of Britain; but 
Caedmon’s (d. 680) is the oldest name. We know him only through a pretty 
passage in Bede. In the monastery of Whitby, says the Ecclesiastical History, ~° 
was a simple brother who found it so hard to sing that whenever his turn came to 
chant he fled to some hiding place. One night as he lay asleep in his stable lair, it 
seemed to him that an angel appeared and said: “Caedmon, sing me something!” 
The monk protested that he could not; the angel commanded; Caedmon tried, 
and was startled at his success. In the morning he recalled the song, and sang it; 
thereafter he lisped in numbers, and turned Genesis, Exodus, and the Gospels 
into verse “put together,” says Bede, “with very great sweetness and pricking of 
the heart.” Nothing remains of them except a few lines translated into Latin by 
Bede. A year later Cynewulf (b. 0. 750), minstrel at a Northum -brian court, tried 
to realize the story by versifying divers religious narratives—“Christ,” 
“Andreas,” “Juliana”; but these works, contemporary with Beowulf, are by 
comparison dead with rhetoric and artifice. 

Literary prose comes later than poetry in all literatures, as intellect matures 
long after fancy blooms; men talk prose for centuries “without knowing it,” 
before they have leisure or vanity to mold it into art. Alfred is the first clear 


figure in the prose literature of England; his translations and prefaces were 
eloquent through simple sincerity; and it was he who, by dint of editing and 
adding, transformed the “Bishop’s Roll,” kept by the clerks of Winchester 
cathedral, into the most vigorous and vivid sections of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle—the first substantial work of English prose. His teacher Asser may 
have written most of the Life of Alfred; perhaps it is a later compilation (c. 
974);** in any event it is an early instance of the readiness with which 
Englishmen used English instead of Latin for works of history or theology, while 
the Continent still blushed to write such dignities in the “vulgar” speech. 

Even amid poetry and war men and women found time and spirit to give form 
to significance, and beauty to things of use. Alfred established a school of art at 
Athelney, brought to it from all quarters monks skilled in arts and crafts, and 
“continued, during his frequent wars,” says Asser, “to teach his workers in gold, 
and his artificers of all kinds.”*? Dunstan, not content with being both a 
statesman and a saint, worked cleverly in metal and gold, was a good musician, 
and built a pipe organ for his cathedral at Glastonbury. Art work in wood, metal, 
and cloisonné enamel was carried on; gem-cutters joined with carvers to make 
the jeweled and sculptured crosses of Ruthwell and Bewcastle (c. 700); a famous 
equestrian statue of King Cadwallo (d. 677) was cast in brass near Ludgate; 
women made coverlets and tapestries and embroideries “of a most delicate 
thread”;*° the monks of Winchester illuminated with radiant color a tenth- 
century benedictional. Winchester itself and York built stone cathedrals as early 
as 635; Benedict Biscop brought the Lombard style to England from the church 
that he built at Wearmouth in 674; and Canterbury rebuilt in 950 the cathedral 
that had survived from Roman times. We know from Bede that Benedict 
Biscop’s church was adorned with paintings made in Italy, “so that all who 
entered, even if ignorant of letters, whichever way they turned, should either 
contemplate the ever-lovely aspect of Christ and His saints ... or, having the 
Last Judgment before their eyes, might remember to examine themselves more 
strictly.”*’ In general the seventh century saw an exuberance of construction in 
Britain; the Anglo-Saxon Conquest was complete, the Danish had not begun; 
and architects, who had heretofore built in wood, now had the resources and 
spirit to raise great shrines in stone. Yet it must be confessed that Benedict 
imported his architects, glassmakers, and goldsmiths from Gaul; Bishop Wilfrid 
brought sculptors and painters from Italy to decorate his seventh-century church 
at Hexham; and the beautifully illuminated Gospel Book of Lindisfarne (c. 730) 
was the work of Irish monks transplanted by the eremitical or missionary zeal to 
that bleak isle off the Northumberland coast. The coming of the Danes ended 


this brief renascence; and not until the sound establishment of Cnut’s power did 
English architecture resume its climb to majesty. 


3. Between Conquests: 1016—11066 


Cnut was more than a conqueror; he was a statesman. His early reign was 
tarnished with cruelty: he banished the children of Edmund Ironsides, and had 
Edmund’s brother murdered to forestall an Anglo-Saxon restoration. But then, 
noting that the widow and sons of King Ethelred were alive at Rouen, he cut 
many knots by offering Emma his hand in marriage (1017). She was thirty-three, 
he twenty-three. She consented, and at one stroke Cnut secured a wife, an 
alliance with Emma’s brother the Duke of Normandy, and a safe throne. From 
that moment his reign became a blessing for England. He brought under 
discipline the disorderly nobles who had broken the unity and spirit of England. 
He protected the island from further invasion, and gave it twelve years of peace. 
He accepted Christianity, built many churches, raised a shrine at Assandun to 
commemorate the Anglo-Saxons, as well as the Danes, who had fought there, 
and himself made a pilgrimage to Edmund’s tomb. He promised to follow the 
existing laws and institutions of England, and kept his word with two 
exceptions: he insisted that county government, which had been debased by 
autocratic nobles, should be under his own appointees; and he replaced the 
archbishop with a lay minister as chief counselor to the Crown. He developed an 
administrative staff and civil service that gave unprecedented continuity to the 
government. After the insecure early years of his rule, nearly all his appointees 
were Englishmen. He labored constantly in the tasks of state, and repeatedly 
visited every part of his kingdom to supervise the administration of justice and 
the execution of the laws. He came in as a Dane, and died as a Englishman. He 
was King of Denmark as well as of England, and in 1028 he became also King 
of Norway; but it was from Winchester that he ruled this triple realm. 

The Danish Conquest continued that long process of foreign invasion and 
racial mixture which culminated in the Norman Conquest and finally produced 
the English people. Celt and Gaul, Angle and Saxon and Jute, Dane and 
Norman, mingled their blood, in marriage or otherwise, to transform the 
undistinguished and uninitiative Briton of Roman days into the vocal buccaneers 
of Elizabeth’s time, and the silent world conquerors of later centuries. The 
Danes, like the Germans and the Norse, brought into England an almost mystic 
love of the sea, a willingness to accept its treacherous invitation to adventure and 
trade in distant lands. Culturally, the Danish invasions were a_ blight. 


Architecture marked time; the art of illumination decayed from 750 to 950; and 
the intellectual progress so promoted by Alfred was checked, even as in Gaul 
Norse raids were canceling the labors of Charlemagne. 

Cnut might have repaired more of the damage his people had wrought had he 
been granted a longer life. But men wear out rapidly in war or government. Cnut 
died in 1035, aged forty. Norway at once threw off the Danish yoke; Harthacnut, 
Cnut’s son and appointed heir, had all he could do to protect Denmark against 
Norwegian invasion; another son, Harald Harefoot, ruled England for five years, 
then died; Harthacnut ruled it for two years, and passed away (1042). Before his 
death he summoned from Normandy the surviving son of Ethelred and Emma, 
and recognized this Anglo-Saxon stepbrother as heir to the English throne. 

But Edward the Confessor (1042-66) was as much of a foreigner as any Dane. 
Carried to Normandy by his father at the age of ten, he had passed thirty years at 
the Norman court, brought up by Norman nobles and priests, and trained to a 
guileless piety. He brought to England his French speech, customs, and friends. 
These friends became high officials and prelates of the state, received royal 
grants, built Norman castles in England, showed their scorn for English language 
and ways, and began the Norman Conquest a generation before the Conqueror. 

Only one Englishman could compete with them in influencing the mild and 
malleable King. Earl Godwin, governor of Wessex, and first counselor of the 
realm under Cnut, Harald, and Harthacnut, was a man of both wealth and 
wisdom, a master of patient diplomacy, of convincing eloquence and 
administrative skill; the first great lay statesman in English history. His 
experience in the government gave him an ascendancy over the King. His 
daughter Edith became Edward’s wife, and might have made Godwin 
grandfather to a king; but Edward begot no children. When Godwin’s son Tostig 
married Judith, daughter of the count of Flanders, and Godwin’s nephew Sweyn 
became ruler of Denmark, the Earl had forged by marriages a triple alliance that 
made him the strongest man in northern Europe, far more powerful than his 
King. Edward’s Norman friends roused him to jealousy; he deposed Godwin; the 
Earl fled to Flanders, while his son Harold went to Ireland and raised an army 
against the Confessor (1051). The English nobles, resenting the Norman 
ascendancy, invited Godwin to return, and pledged him the support of their 
arms. Harold invaded England, defeated the King’s troops, ravaged and 
plundered the southwest coast, and joined his father in an advance up the 
Thames. The populace of London rose to acclaim them; the Norman officials 
and prelates fled; a Witenagemot of English nobles and bishops gave Godwin a 
triumphant reception; and Godwin resumed his confiscated property and his 


political power (1052). A year later, exhausted with tribulation and victory, he 
died. 

Harold was appointed Earl of Wessex, and succeeded in some measure to his 
father’s power. He was now thirty-one, tall, handsome, strong, gallant, reckless; 
merciless in war, generous in peace. In a whirlwind of bold campaigns he 
conquered Wales for England, and presented the head of the Welsh chieftain 
Gruffydd to the pleased and horrified King (1063). In a gentler phase of his 
impetuous career he poured out funds to build the abbey church at Waltham 
(1060), and to support the college that grew out of the cathedral school. All 
England beamed upon the romantic youth. 

The great architectural event of Edward’s reign was the beginning (1055) of 
Westminster Abbey. While living in Rouen he had become familiar with the 
Norman style; now, in commissioning the abbey that was to be the shrine and 
tomb of England’s genius, he bade or let it be designed in Norman Romanesque, 
on the same lines as the magnificent abbey church which had been started only 
five years before at Jumiéges; here again was a Norman conquest before 
William. Westminster Abbey was the beginning of an architectural efflorescence 
that would give England the finest Romanesque buildings in Europe. 

In that abbey Edward was laid to rest early in the fateful year 1066. On 
January 6 the assembled Witenagemot elected Harold king. He had hardly been 
crowned when news came that William, Duke of Normandy, claimed the throne 
and was preparing war. Edward, said William, had in 1051 promised to bequeath 
him the English crown in gratitude for thirty years of protection in Normandy. 
Apparently the promise had been made,”* but Edward, regretting or forgetting it, 
had, shortly before his death, recommended Harold as his successor; in any case 
such a promise had no validity unless approved by the Witan. But, said William, 
Harold, on a visit to him at Rouen (date now unknown), had accepted 
knighthood from him, had become William’s “man,” owed him submission 
according to feudal law, and had promised to recognize and support him as heir 
to Edward’s throne. Harold admitted this pledge.” But again no oath of his could 
bind the English nation; the representatives of that nation had freely chosen him 
for its king; and Harold now resolved to defend that choice. William appealed to 
the Pope; Alexander II, counseled by Hildebrand, condemned Harold as a 
usurper, excommunicated him and his adherents, and declared William the 
lawful claimant of the English throne; he blessed William’s proposed invasion, 
and sent him a consecrated banner and a ring containing, within a diamond, a 
hair of St. Peter’s head.*° Hildebrand was glad to set a precedent for the papal 
disposition of thrones and deposition of kings; ten years later he would apply the 
precedent to Henry IV of Germany; and it would come in handy in 1213 with 


King John. Lanfranc, Abbot of Bec, joined William in calling the people of 
Normandy— indeed of all countries—to a holy war against the excommunicated 
king. 

The sins of Harold’s wild youth were now visited upon his benevolent 
maturity. His brother Tostig, long since exiled by the Witan, had not been 
recalled by Harold come to power. Tostig now allied himself with William, 
raised an army in the north, and persuaded King Harald Hardrada of Norway to 
join him by promising him the English throne. In September, 1066, as William’s 
armada of 1400 vessels sailed from Normandy, Tostig and Hardrada invaded 
Northumberland. York surrendered to them, and Hardrada was there crowned 
King of England. Harold rushed up with what troops he had, and defeated the 
northern invaders at Stamford Bridge (September 25); in that battle Tostig and 
Hardrada died. Harold moved south with a diminished force far too small to pit 
against William’s host, and every adviser bade him wait. But William was 
burning and harrowing southern England, and Harold felt bound to defend the 
soil that he once had ravaged but now loved. At Senlac, near Hastings, the two 
armies met (October 14), and fought for nine hours. Harold, his eye pierced by 
an arrow, fell blinded with blood, and was dismembered by Norman knights: one 
cut off his head, another a leg, another scattered Harold’s entrails over the field. 
When the English saw their captain fallen they fled. So great were the butchery 
and chaos that the monks who were later commissioned to find Harold’s body 
could not discover him until they led to the scene Edith Swansneck, who had 
been his mistress. She identified her lover’s mutilated body, and the fragments 
were buried in the church at Waltham that he had built. On Christmas Day, 
1066, William I was crowned King of England. 


II. WALES: 325-1066 


Wales had been won for Rome by Frontinus and Agricol A.D. 78. When the 
Romans retired from Britain, Wales resumed its freedom, and suffered its own 
kings. In the fifth century western Wales was occupied by Irish settlers; later 
Wales received thousands of Britons fleeing from the Anglo-Saxon conquerors 
of their island. The Anglo-Saxons stopped at the Welsh barrier, and called the 
unsubdued people Wealhas—“foreigners.” The Irish and the Britons found in 
Wales a kindred Celtic stock, and soon the three groups mingled as Cymri 
—‘“fellow countrymen”; this became their national name, and Cymru their name 
for their land. Like most Celtic peoples-Bretons, Cornish, Irish, the Gaels of 
northern Scotland—they based their social order almost wholly on the family 


and the clan, and so jealously that they resented the state, and looked with 
unappeasable distrust upon any individual or people of alien blood. Their clan 
spirit was balanced by uncalculating hospitality, their indiscipline by bravery, 
their hard life and climate by music and song and loyal friendship, their poverty 
by an imaginative sentiment that made every girl a princess, and every second 
man a king. 

Only next to kings stood the bards. They were the soothsayers, historians, and 
royal counselors, as well as the poets, of their people. Two among them left 
enduring names—Taliesin and Aneurin, both of the sixth century; there were 
hundreds more; and the tales they spun crossed the Channel to Brittany to reach 
polished form in France. The bards constituted a poetic clerical caste; no one 
was admitted to their order except after strict training in the lore of their race. 
The candidate for admission was called a mabinog; the material he studied was 
mabinogion; hence the name Mabinogion for such of their tales as have 
survived.*' In their present form they are not older than the fourteenth century, 
but probably they go back to this period, when Christianity had not taken Wales. 
They are primitively simple, paganly animistic, and weird with strange animals 
and marvelous events; overcast with a somber certainty of exile, defeat, and 
death, yet in a mood of gentleness all the world away from the lust and violence 
of Icelandic Eddas, Norse sagas, and the Nibelungenlied. In the loneliness of 
Welsh mountains there grew a romantic literature of devotion to the nation, to 
woman, and, later, to Mary and Jesus, that shared in begetting chivalry, and 
those wondrous tales of Arthur and his valorous-amorous knights sworn to 
“break the heathen and uphold the Christ.” 

Christianity came to Wales in the sixth century, and soon thereafter opened 
schools in the monasteries and cathedrals. The learned Bishop Asser, who served 
King Alfred as secretary and biographer, came from the town and cathedral of 
St. David’s in Pembrokeshire. These Christian shrines and settlements bore the 
brunt of pirate attacks from Normandy, until King Rhodri the Great (844-78) 
drove them off and gave the island a vigorous dynasty. King Hywel the Good 
(910-50) united all Wales, and provided it with a uniform code of laws. 
Gruffydd ap Llywelyn (1039-63) was too successful; when he defeated Mercia, 
the nearest of the English counties, Harold, the future king of England, 
proclaimed a war of preventive defense, and conquered Wales for Britain 
(1063). 


III. IRISH CIVILIZATION: 461-1066 


At the death of St. Patrick, and until the eleventh century, Ireland was divided 
into seven kingdoms: three in Ulster, the others Connaught, Leinster, Munster, 
Meath. Normally these kingdoms fought among themselves, for lack of transport 
to wider spheres of strife; but from the third century onward we hear of Irish 
raids and settlements on west British coasts. The chroniclers call these raiders 
Scots—apparently a Celtic word for wanderers; throughout this period “Scot” 
means Irishman. War was endemic: till 590 the women, till 804 the monks and 
priests, were required to fight alongside more ordinary warriors.** A code of 
laws essentially similar to the “barbarian” codes of the Continent was 
administered by brehons—highly trained lawyer-judges who, as early as the 
fourth century, taught law schools and wrote legal treatises in the Gaelic 
tongue.” Ireland, like Scotland, missed conquest by Rome, and therefore missed 
the boon of Roman law and orderly government; law never quite succeeded in 
replacing vengeance with judgment, or passion with discipline. Government 
remained basically tribal, and only at moments achieved a national unity and 
scope. 

The unit of society and economy was the family. Several families made a 
sept, several septs a clan, several clans a tribe. All members of a tribe were 
supposedly descended from a common ancestor. In the tenth century many 
families prefixed Ui or O’ (grandson) to a tribal name to indicate their descent; 
so the O’Neills claimed descent from Niall Glundubh, King of Ireland in 916. 
Many others assumed their father’s name, merely prefixing Mac—i.e., son. Most 
of the land in the seventh century was owned in common by clans or septs;** 
private property was limited to household goods;* but by the tenth century 
individual ownership had spread. Soon there was a small aristocracy holding 
large estates, a numerous class of free peasants, a small class of renters, a still 
smaller class of slaves.*° Materially and politically the Irish in the three centuries 
after the coming of Christianity (461-750) were more backward than the 
English; culturally they were probably the most advanced of all the peoples 
north of the Pyrenees and the Alps. 

This strange imbalance had many sources: the influx of Gallic and British 
scholars fleeing from the Germanic invasions of the fifth century, the growth of 
commercial contacts with Britain and Gaul, and the exemption of Ireland, before 
the ninth century, from foreign attack. Monks and priests and nuns opened 
schools of every scope and degree; one at Clonard, established in 520, had 3000 
students (if we may believe patriotic historians);*’ there were others at 
Clonmacnois (544), Clonfert (550), and Bangor (560). Several gave a twelve- 
year course leading to the doctorate in philosophy, and including Biblical 
studies, theology, the Latin and Greek classics, Gaelic grammar and literature, 


mathematics and astronomy, history and music, medicine and law.*® Poor 
scholars whose parents could not support them were maintained by public funds, 
for most students were preparing for the priesthood, and the Irish made every 
sacrifice to further that vocation. These schools continued the study of Greek 
long after knowledge of that language had almost disappeared from the other 
countries of Western Europe. Alcuin studied at Clonmacnois; in Ireland John 
Scotus Erigena learned the Greek that made him the marvel of the court of 
Charles the Bald in France. 

The mood and literature of the age favored legend and romance. Here and 
there some minds turned to science, like the astronomer Dungal, or the geometer 
Fergil, who taught the sphericity of the earth. About 825 the geographer Dicuil 
reported the discovery of Iceland by Irish monks in 795, and exemplified the 
midnight day of the Irish summer by noting that one could then find light enough 
to pick the fleas from his shirt.*° Grammarians were numerous, if only because 
Irish prosody was the most complicated of its time. Poets abounded, and held 
high state in society; usually they combined the functions of teacher, lawyer, 
poet, and historian. Grouped in bardic schools around some leading poet, they 
inherited many of the powers and prerogatives of the pre-Christian Druid priests. 
Such bardic schools flourished without a break from the sixth to the seventeenth 
century, usually supported by grants of land from Church or state.*® The tenth 
century had four nationally known poets: Flann MacLonain, Kenneth 
O’Hartigan, Eochaid O’Flainn, and that MacLiag whom King Brian Boru made 
archollamh, or poet laureate. 

In this age the sagas of Ireland took literary form. Much of their material 
antedated Patrick, but had been transmitted orally; now it was put into a running 
mixture of rhythmic prose and ballad verse; and though it has reached us only in 
manuscripts later than the eleventh century, it is the poets of this period who 
made it literature. One cycle of sagas commemorated the mythical ancestors of 
the Irish people. A “Fenian” or “Ossianic” cycle recounted in stirring stanzas the 
adventures of the legendary hero Finn Mac-Cumhail and his descendants the 
Fianna or Fenians. Most of these poems were ascribed by tradition to Finn’s son 
Ossian, who, we are informed, lived 300 years, and died in St. Patrick’s time 
after giving the saint a piece of his pagan mind. An “Heroic” cycle centered 
around the old Irish king Cuchulain, who encounters war and love in a hundred 
lusty scenes. The finest saga of this series told the story of Deirdre, daughter of 
Felim, King Conor’s leading bard. At her birth a Druid priest prophesies that she 
will bring many sorrows to her land of Ulster; the people cry out “Let her be 
slain,” but King Conor protects her, rears her, and plans to marry her. Day by 
day she grows in loveliness. One morning she sees the handsome Naoise playing 


ball with other youths; she retrieves a misthrown ball and hands it to him, and 
“he pressed my hand joyously.” The incident touches off her ripe emotions, and 
she begs her handmaid, “O gentle nurse, if you wish me to live, take a message 
to him, and tell him to come and talk with me secretly tonight.” Naoise comes, 
and drinks in her beauty to intoxication. On the following night he and his two 
brothers, Ainnle and Ardan, take the willing Deirdre out of the palace and across 
the sea to Scotland. A Scotch king falls in love with her, and the brothers hide 
her in the highlands. After some time King Conor sends a message: he will 
forgive them if they will come back to Erin. Naoise, longing for his native soil 
and youthful haunts, consents, though Deirdre warns him and foretells treachery. 
After reaching Ireland they are attacked by Conor’s soldiers; the brothers fight 
bravely, but are all killed; and Deirdre, insane with grief, flings herself upon the 
ground, drinks the blood of her dead lover, and sings a strange dirge: 


On a day that the nobles of Alba [Scotland] were feasting... 
To the daughter of the lord of Duntrone 

Naoise gave a secret kiss. 

He sent her a frisky doe, 

A deer of the forest with a faun at its foot, 

And he went aside to her on a visit 

While returning from the host of Inverness. 

But when I heard that, 

My head filled with jealousy, 

I launched my little skiff upon the waves; 

I did not care whether I died or lived. 

They followed me, swimming, 

Ainnle and Ardan, who never uttered falsehood, 
And they turned me in to land again, 

Two who would subdue a hundred. 

Naoise pledged me his word of truth, 

And he swore in presence of his weapons, three times, 
That he would never cloud my countenance again 
Till he should go from me to the army of the dead. 
Alas! if she were to hear this night 

That Naoise was under cover in the clay, 

She would weep most certainly, 

And I, I would weep with her sevenfold. 


The oldest version of “Deirdre of the Sorrows” ends with a powerful simplicity: 
“There was a large rock near. She hurled her head at the stone, so that she broke 
her skull and was dead.”*! 

Poetry and music were near allied in Ireland, as elsewhere in medieval life. 
Girls sang as they wove or spun or milked the cow; men sang as they plowed the 
field or marched to war; missionaries strummed the harp to muster an audience. 


The favorite instruments were the harp, usually of thirty strings, plucked with the 
finger tips; the timpan, an eight-string violin played with plectrum or bow; and 
the bagpipe, slung from the shoulder and inflated by the breath. Giraldus 
Cambrensis (1185) judged the Irish harpers the best he had ever heard—a high 
tribute from music-loving Wales. 

The finest product of Irish art in this period was not the famous Ardagh 
chalice (c. 1000)—an astonishing union of 354 pieces of bronze, silver, gold, 
amber, crystal, cloisonné enamel, and glass; it was the “Book of Kells”—the 
Four Gospels in vellum, done by Irish monks at Kells in Meath, or on the isle of 
lona, in the ninth century, and now the prize possession of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Through the slow intercommunication of monks across frontiers, 
Byzantine and Islamic styles of illumination entered Ireland, and for a moment 
reached perfection there. Here, as in Moslem miniatures, human or animal 
figures played an insignificant role; none was worth half an initial. The spirit of 
this art lay in taking a letter, or a single omamental motive, out of a background 
of blue or gold, and drawing it out with fanciful humor and delight till it almost 
covered the page with its labyrinthine web. Nothing in Christian illuminated 
manuscripts surpasses the Book of Kells. Gerald of Wales, though always 
jealous of Ireland, called it the work of angels masquerading as men.” 

As this golden age of Ireland had been made possible by freedom from the 
Germanic invasions that threw the rest of Latin Europe back by many centuries, 
so it was ended by such Norse raids as in the ninth and tenth centuries annulled 
in France and England the progress so laboriously made by Charlemagne and 
Alfred. Perhaps the news had reached Norway and Denmark—both still pagan— 
that the Irish monasteries were rich in gold, silver, and jewelry, and that the 
political fragmentation of Ireland forestalled united resistance. An experimental 
raid came in 795, did little damage, but confirmed the rumor of this unguarded 
prey. In 823 greater invasions plundered Cork and Cloyne, destroyed the 
monasteries of Bangor and Moville, and massacred the clergy. Thereafter raids 
came almost every year. Sometimes brave little armies drove them back, but 
they returned, and sacked monasteries everywhere. Bands of Norse invaders 
settled near the coast, founded Dublin, Limerick, and Waterford, and levied 
tribute from the northern half of the island. Their King Thorgest made St. 
Patrick’s Armagh his pagan capital, and enthroned his heathen wife on the altar 
of St. Kieran’s Church at Clonmacnois.** The Irish kings fought the invaders 
separately, but at the same time they fought one another. Malachi, King of 
Meath, captured Thorgest and drowned him (845); but in 851 Olaf the White, a 
Norwegian prince, established the kingdom of Dublin, which remained Norse till 
the twelfth century. An age of learning and poetry gave way to an era of ruthless 


war, in which Christian as well as pagan soldiers pillaged and fired monasteries, 
destroyed ancient manuscripts, and scattered the art of centuries. “Neither bard 
nor philosopher nor musician,” says an old Irish historian, “pursued his wonted 
profession in the land.” 

At last a man appeared strong enough to unite the kingdoms into an Irish 
nation. Brian Borumha or Boru (941-1014) was brother to King Mahon of 
Munster, and headed the Dalgas clan. The brothers fought a Danish army near 
Tipperary (968) and destroyed them, giving no quarter; then they captured 
Limerick, and despatched every Northman they could find. But two kinglets— 
Molloy of Desmond and Donovan of Hy Carbery—fearing that the marching 
brothers would absorb their realms, entered into a league with the immigrant 
Danes, kidnaped Mahon, and slew him (976). Brian, now king, again defeated 
the Danes, and killed Molloy. Resolved to unify all Ireland, and rejecting no 
means to this end, Brian allied himself with the Danes of Dublin, overthrew with 
their aid the king of Meath, and was acknowledged monarch of all Ireland 
(1013). Enjoying peace after forty years of war, he rebuilt churches and 
monasteries, repaired bridges and roads, founded schools and colleges, 
established order and repressed crime; an imaginative posterity illustrated the 
security of this “King’s peace” by the story—often occurring elsewhere—how a 
lovely lass, richly jeweled, traveled across the country alone and unharmed. 
Meanwhile the Norse in Ireland raised another army, and marched against the 
aging king. He met them at Clontarf, near Dublin, on Good Friday, April 23, 
1014, and defeated them; but his son Murrogh was killed in the battle, and Brian 
himself was slain in his tent. 

For a time the harassed country recovered the luxuries of peace. In the 
eleventh century art and literature revived; the Book of Leinster and the Book of 
Hymns almost equaled the Book of Kells in splendor of illumination; historians 
and scholars flourished in the monastic schools. But the Irish spirit had not yet 
been tamed. The nation again divided into hostile kingdoms, and spent its 
strength in civil war. In 1172 a handful of adventurers from Wales and England 
found it a simple matter to conquer—another matter to rule—the “Island of 
Doctors and Saints.” 


IV. SCOTLAND: 325-1066 


Late in the fifth century a tribe of Gaelic Scotti from the north of Ireland 
migrated to southwestern Scotland, and gave their name first to a part, then to 
all, of the picturesque peninsula north of the Tweed. Three other peoples 


contested the possession of this ancient “Caledonia”: the Picts, a Celtic tribe, 
established above the Firth of Forth; the Britons, refugees from the Anglo-Saxon 
invasion of Britain, settled between the River Derwent and the Firth of Clyde; 
and the Angles or English between the River Tyne and the Firth of Forth. From 
all these the Scottish nation was formed: English in speech, Christian in religion, 
as fiery as the Irish, as practical as the English, as subtle and imaginative as any 
Celt. 

Like the Irish, the Scotch were loath to relinquish their kinship organization, 
to replace the clan by the state. The intensity of their class conflicts was rivaled 
only by their proud loyalty to their clan, and their tenacious resistance to foreign 
foes. Rome failed to conquer them; on the contrary, neither Hadrian’s Wall 
between the Solway and the Tyne (A.D. 120), nor that of Antoninus Pius, sixty 
miles farther north between the firths of Forth and Clyde (140), nor the 
campaigns of Septimius Severus (208) or Theodosius (368) availed to end the 
periodical invasion of Britain by the hungry Picts. In 617 the Saxons under 
Edwin, King of Northumbria, captured the hill stronghold of the Picts, and 
named it Ed(w)inburgh. In 844 Kenneth Mac-Alpin united the Picts and Scots 
under his crown; in 954 the tribes recaptured Edinburgh, and made it their 
capital; in 1018 Malcolm II conquered Lothian (the region north of the Tweed), 
and merged it with the realm of the Picts and Scots. Celtic supremacy seemed 
assured; but the Danish invasions of England drove thousands of “English” into 
south Scotland, and poured a strong Anglo-Saxon element into the Scottish 
blood. 

Duncan I (1034-40) gathered all four peoples—Picts, Scots, Celtic British, 
and Anglo-Saxons—into one kingdom of Scotland. Duncan’s defeat by the 
English at Durham gave an opening to his general Macbeth, who claimed the 
throne because his wife Gruoch was granddaughter of Kenneth III. Macbeth 
murdered Duncan (1040), reigned for seventeen years, and was murdered by 
Duncan’s son Malcolm III. Of seventeen kings who ruled Scotland from 844 to 
1057, twelve died by assassination. It was a violent age of bitter struggle for 
food and water, freedom and power. In those dour years Scotland had little time 
for the frills and graces of civilization; three centuries were to pass before 
Scottish literature would begin. Norse raiders captured the Orkney Islands, the 
Faroes, the Shetlands, and the Hebrides; and Scotland lived ever under the threat 
of conquest by those fearless Vikings who were spreading their power and seed 
over the Western world. 


V. THE NORTHMEN: 800—1066 


1. The Kings’ Saga 


Apparently the Northmen were Teutons whose ancestors had moved up 
through Denmark and across the Skaggerak and Kattegat into Sweden and 
Norway, displacing a Celtic population that had displaced a Mongolian people 
akin to the Laplanders and Eskimos.* An early chieftain, Dan Mikillati, gave his 
name to Denmark—Dan’s march or province; the ancient tribe of Suiones, 
described by Tacitus as dominating the great peninsula, left their name in 
Sweden (Sverige), and in many kings called Sweyn; Norway (Norge) was 
simply the northern way. Skane, the name given to Sweden by the elder Pliny, 
became in Latin Scandia, and begot the Scandinavia that now covers three 
nations of kindred blood and mutually intelligible speech. In all three countries 
the fertility of women, or the imagination of men, outran the fertility of the soil; 
the young or discontent took to their boats and prowled about the coasts for 
food, slaves, wives, or gold; and their hunger acknowledged no laws and no 
frontiers. The Norwegians overflowed into Scotland, Ireland, Iceland, and 
Greenland; the Swedes into Russia; the Danes into England and France. 

Life’s brevity forbids the enumeration of gods or kings. Gorm (860-935) gave 
Denmark unity; his son Harald Bluetooth (945-85) gave it Christianity; Sweyn 
Forkbeard (985-1014) conquered England, and made Denmark for a generation 
one of the great powers of Europe. King Olaf Skottkonung (994-1022) made 
Sweden Christian, and Uppsala his capital. In 800 Norway was a conglomeration 
of thirty-one principalities, separated by mountains, rivers, or fjords, and each 
ruled by a warrior chief. About 850 one such leader, Halfdan the Black, from his 
capital at Trondheim, subdued most of the others, and became Norway’s first 
king. His son Harald Haarfager (860-933) was challenged by rebellious 
chieftains; the Gyda whom he wooed refused to marry him until he should 
conquer all Norway; he vowed never to clip or comb his hair till it was done; he 
accomplished it in ten years, married Gyda and nine other women, cut his hair, 
and received his distinguishing name—the Fair-haired.*® One of his many sons, 
Haakon the Good (935-61), ruled Norway well for twenty-seven years; “peace 
lasted so long,” complained a Viking warrior, “that I was afraid I might come to 
die of old age, within doors on a bed.”*” Another Haakon—“the Great Earl”— 
governed Norway ably for thirty years (965-95); but in his old age he offended 
the “bonders,” or free peasants, by taking their daughters as concubines, and 
sending them home after a week or two. The bonders called in Olaf 
Tryggvesson, and made him king. 


Olaf, son of Tryggve, was a great grandson of Harald of the Fair Hair. He was 
“a very merry frolicsome man,” said Snorri of Iceland, “gay and social, very 
generous, and finical in his dress ... stout and strong, the handsomest of men, 
excelling in bodily exercises every Northman that ever was heard of.”““He could 
run across the oars outside his ship while men were rowing; could juggle three 
sharp-pointed daggers, could cast two spears at once, and “could cut equally well 
with either hand.”*? Many a quarrel he had, and many an adventure. While in the 
British Isles he was converted to Christianity, and became its merciless 
advocate. When he was made King of Norway (995) he destroyed pagan 
temples, built Christian churches, and continued to live in polygamy. The 
bonders opposed the new religion fiercely, and demanded that Olaf should make 
sacrifice to Thor as in the ancient ritual; he agreed, but proposed to offer Thor 
the most acceptable sacrifice—the leading bonders themselves; whereupon they 
became Christians. When one of them, Rand, persisted in paganism, Olaf had 
him bound, and forced a serpent down his throat by burning the serpent’s tail; 
the viper made its way through Rand’s stomach and side, and Rand died.” Olaf 
proposed marriage to Sigrid, Queen of Sweden; she accepted, but refused to 
abandon her pagan faith; Olaf struck her in the face with his glove, saying, “Why 
should I care to have thee, an old faded woman, a heathen jade?” “This may 
some day be thy death,” said Sigrid. Two years later the kings of Sweden and 
Denmark, and Earl Eric of Norway, made war against Olaf; he was defeated in a 
great naval battle near Rtigen; he leaped full-armed into the sea, and never rose 
again (1000). Norway was divided among the victors. 

Another Olaf, called the Saint, reunited Norway (1016), restored order, gave 
righteous judgment, and completed the conversion of the land to Christianity. 
“He was a good and very gentle man,” says Snorri, “of little speech, and 
openhanded, but greedy of money,” and slightly addicted to concubines.°' One 
bonder who preferred paganism had his tongue cut out, another his eyes.°* The 
bonders conspired with King Cnut of Denmark and England, who came with 
fifty ships and drove Olaf from Norway (1028); Olaf returned with an army and 
fought for his throne at Stiklestad; he was defeated, and died of his wounds 
(1030); on the site posterity dedicated a cathedral to him as Norway’s patron 
saint. His son Magnus the Good (1035-47) recaptured the kingdom, and gave it 
good laws and government; his grandson Harald the Stern (1047-66) ruled 
Norway with merciless justice until the year when William of Normandy took 
England. 


About 860 a band of Northmen from Norway or Denmark rediscovered 
Iceland, and were not quite displeased to find it so similar to their own land in 


mists and fjords. Norwegians fretting under the new absolutism of Harald 
Haarfager migrated to the island in 874; and by 934 it was as thickly settled as it 
would ever be before the Second World War. Each of the four provinces had its 
thing, or assembly; in 930 an allthing, or united parliament, was established— 
one of the earliest institutions in the history of representative government, 
making Iceland then the only fully free republic in the world. But the same vigor 
and independence of spirit that motivated the migration and molded this 
parliament limited the effectiveness of the common government and laws; 
powerful individuals, rooted on their great estates, became the law of their lands, 
and soon revived in Iceland the feuds that had made Norway so difficult for her 
kings. In the year 1000 the allthing formally adopted Christianity; but King Olaf 
the Saint was scandalized to hear that the Icelanders continued to eat horseflesh 
and practice infanticide. Perhaps because the winter nights were long and cold, a 
literature of myths and sagas grew up that apparently excelled in quantity and 
quality the like tales told in the homelands of the Norse. 

Sixteen years after the rediscovery of Iceland, a Norwegian skipper, 
Gunnbjérn Ulfsson, sighted Greenland. About 985 Thorwald and his son Eric 
the Red established a Norwegian colony there. In 986 Bjerne Herjulfsson 
discovered Labrador; and in the year 1000 Leif, son of Eric the Red, landed on 
the American continent; we do not know whether it was Labrador or 
Newfoundland or Cape Cod. Leif Ericsson wintered in “Vinland” (wine land), 
and then returned to Greenland. In 1002 his brother Thorwald, with thirty men, 
spent a year in Vinland. An interpolation, not later than 1395, in the “Saga of 
Olaf Tryggvesson,” by Snorri Sturluson (1179-1241), tells of five separate 
expeditions by Norsemen to continental America between 985 and 1011. In 1477 
Christopher Columbus, by his own account, sailed to Iceland, and studied its 
traditions of the new world.°* 


2. Viking Civilization™ 


Social order among the Norse, as elsewhere, was based upon family 
discipline, economic co-operation, and religious belief. “In him who well 
considers,” says a passage in Beowulf, “nothing can stifle kinship.”°* Un wanted 
children were exposed to die; but once accepted, the child received a judicious 
compound of discipline and love. There were no family names; each son merely 
added his father’s name to his own: Olaf Haraldsson, Magnus Olafsson, Haakon 
Magnusson. Long before Christianity came to them, the Scandinavians, in 
naming a child, poured water over him as a symbol of admission into the family. 


Education was practical: girls learned the arts of the home, including the 
brewing of ale; boys learned to swim, ski, work wood and metal, wrestle, row, 
skate, play hockey (from Danish hoek, hook), hunt, and fight with bow and 
arrow, sword or spear. Jumping was a favorite exercise. Some Norwegians, fully 
armed and armored, could jump above their own height, or swim for miles; some 
could run faster than the fleetest horse.” Many children learned to read and 
write; some were trained in medicine or law. Both sexes sang lustily; a few in 
either sex played musical instruments, usually the harp; we read in the Elder 
Edda how King Gunnar could play the harp with his toes, and charm snakes with 
its tones. 

Polygamy was practiced by the rich till the thirteenth century. Marriages were 
arranged by the parents, often through purchase; the free woman could veto such 
an arrangement,”° but if she married against the will of her parents her husband 
was declared an outlaw, and might legally be slain by her relatives. A man could 
divorce his wife at will; but unless he gave good reason he too was subject to 
assassination by her family. Either mate might divorce the other for dressing like 
the opposite sex—as when the wife wore breeches, or the man wore a shirt open 
at the breast. A husband might kill with impunity—i.e., without provoking a 
blood feud—any man whom he caught in illicit relations with his wife.°’ Women 
worked hard, but they remained sufficiently delectable to stir men on to kill one 
another for their sakes; and men dominant in public life were, as everywhere, 
recessive at home. In general the position of woman was higher in pagan than in 
later Christian Scandinavia;°® she was the mother not of sin but of strong brave 
men; she had one-third—after twenty years of marriage one-half—tright in all 
wealth acquired by her husband; she was consulted by him in his business 
arrangements, and mingled freely with men in her home. 

Work was held in honor, and all classes shared in it. Fishing was a major 
industry, and hunting was a necessity rather than a sport. Picture the power of 
will and toil that cleared the forests of Sweden, and tamed to tillage the frozen 
slopes of Norway’s hills; the wheat fields of Minnesota are the offspring of 
American soil crossed with Norwegian character. Large estates were few; 
Scandinavia has excelled in the wide distribution of land among a free peasantry. 
An unwritten insurance softened disaster: if a farmer’s house burned down, his 
neighbors joined him in rebuilding it; if his cattle were destroyed by disease or 
an “act of God,” they contributed to his flocks a number of animals equal to half 
his loss. Nearly every Northman was a craftsman, especially skilled in wood. 
The Norse were backward in using iron, which came to them only in the eighth 
century; but then they made a variety of strong and handsome tools, weapons, 
and ornaments of bronze, silver, and gold;*? shields, damascened swords, rings, 


pins, harness were often objects of beauty and pride. Norse shipwrights built 
boats and warships not larger, but apparently sturdier, than those of antiquity; 
flat-bottomed for steadiness, sharp in the bow to ram the enemy; four to six feet 
deep, sixty to one hundred and eighty feet long; propelled partly by a sail, mostly 
by oars—ten, sixteen or sixty to a side; these simple vessels carried Norse 
explorers, traders, pirates, and warriors down the rivers of Russia to the Caspian 
and Black Seas, and over the Atlantic to Iceland and Labrador. 

The Vikings divided themselves into jarls or earls, bondi or peasant 
proprietors, and thralls or slaves; and (like the guardians in Plato’s Republic) 
they sternly taught their children that each man’s class was a decree of the gods, 
which only the faithless would dare to change.® Kings were chosen from royal 
blood, the provincial governors from the jarls. Along with this frank acceptance 
of monarchy and aristocracy as natural concomitants of war and agriculture, 
went a remarkable democracy by which the landowners acted as legislators and 
judges in a local hus-thing or meeting of householders, a village mot, a 
provincial thing or assembly, and a national allthing or parliament. It was a 
government of laws and not merely of men; violence was the exception, 
judgment the rule. Feud revenge incarnadined the sagas, but even in that Viking 
Age of blood and iron the wergild was replacing private vengeance, and only the 
sea-rovers were men with no law but victory or defeat. Harsh punishments were 
used to persuade to order and peace men hardened by the struggle with nature; 
adulterers were hanged, or trodden to death by horses; incendiaries were burned 
at the stake; parricides were suspended by the heels next to a live wolf similarly 
hung; rebels against the government were torn asunder by horses driven apart, or 
were dragged to death behind a wild bull;®' perhaps in these barbarities the law 
had not yet replaced, but only socialized, revenge. Even piracy at last gave way 
to law; the robbers subsided into traders, and substituted wits for force. Much of 
the sea law of Europe is Norse in origin, transmitted through the Hanseatic 
League.® Under Magnus the Good (1035-47) the laws of Norway were inscribed 
on a parchment called from its color the “Grey Goose”; this still survives, and 
reveals enlightened edicts for the control of weights and measuses, the policing 
of markets and ports, the state succor of the sick and the poor.” 

Religion helped law and the family to turn the animal into a citizen. The gods 
of the Teutonic pantheon were not mythology to the Norse, but actual divinities 
feared or loved, and intimately connected with mankind by a thousand miracles 
and amours. In the wonder and terror of primitive souls all the forces and major 
embodiments of nature had become personal deities; and the more powerful of 
these required a sedulous propitiation that did not stop short of human sacrifice. 
It was a crowded Valhalla: twelve gods and twelve goddesses; divers giants 


(Jotuns), fates (Norns), and Valkyries—messengers and ale-bearers of the gods; 
and a sprinkling of witches, elves, and trolls. The gods were magnified mortals, 
subject to birth, hunger, sleep, sickness, passion, sorrow, death; they excelled 
men only in size, longevity, and power. Odin (German Woden), the father of all 
the gods, had lived near the Sea of Azov in Caesar’s time; there he had built 
Asgard, or the Garden of the Gods, for his family and his counselors. Suffering 
from land hunger, he conquered north Europe. He was not unchallenged nor 
omnipotent; Loki scolded him like a fishwife,“* and Thor quite ignored him. He 
wandered over the earth seeking wisdom, and bartered an eye for a drink at 
wisdom’s well; then he invented letters, taught his people writing, poetry, and 
the arts, and gave them laws. Anticipating the end of his earthly life, he called an 
assembly of Swedes and Goths, wounded himself in nine places, died, and 
returned to Asgard to live as a god. 

In Iceland Thor was greater than Odin. He was the god of thunder, war, labor, 
and law; the black clouds were his frowning brows, the thunder was his voice, 
the lightning was his hammer flung from the skies. The Norse poets, perhaps 
already as skeptical as Homer, had much fun with him, like the Greeks with 
Hephaestus or Heracles; they represented him in all sorts of predicaments and 
toils; nevertheless he was so loved that nearly every fifth Icelander usurped his 
name—Thorolf, Thorwald, Thorstein... 

Great in legend, minor in worship, was Odin’s son Baldur, “dazzling in form 
and feature ... mildest, wisest, and most eloquent” of the gods;® the early 
missionaries were tempted to identify him with Christ. He had a terrible dream 
of his impending death, and told the gods of it; the goddess Frigga exacted an 
oath from all minerals, animals, and plants that none would injure him; his 
glorious body thereafter repelled all hurtful objects, so that the gods amused 
themselves by hurling at him stones and darts, axes and swords; all weapons 
were turned away, and left him scatheless. But Frigga had neglected to pry an 
oath of innocuousness from “a little shrub called mistletoe,” as being too feeble 
to hurt any man; Loki, the irreverent mischief-maker among the gods, cut off a 
twig of it, and persuaded a blind deity to throw it at Baldur; pierced with it, 
Baldur expired. His wife Nep died of a broken heart, and was burned on the 
same pyre with Baldur and his gorgeously caparisoned horse. 

The Valkyries—“Choosers of the Slain’—were empowered to decree the 
death date of each soul. Those men who died basely were thrust down into the 
realms of Hel, the goddess of the dead; those who died in battle were led by the 
Valkyries to Valhalla—‘Hall of the Chosen”; there, as favorite sons of Odin, 
they were reincarnated in strength and beauty to spend their days in manly battle 
and their nights in drinking ale. But (says late Norse mythology) the time came 


when the Jotuns—monstrous demons of disorder and destruction—declared war 
upon the gods, and fought with them to mutual extinction. In this Twilight of the 
Gods all the universe fell to ruin: not merely sun and planets and stars, but, at the 
last, Valhalla itself, and all its warriors and deities; only Hope survived—that in 
the movement of slow time a new earth would form, a new heaven, a better 
justice, and a higher god than Odin or Thor. Perhaps that mighty fable 
symbolized the victory of Christianity, and the hardy blows that two Olafs struck 
for Christ. Or had the Viking poets come to doubt—and bury—their gods? 

It was a marvelous mythology, second only to the Greek in fascination. The 
oldest form in which it has come down to us is in those strange poems to which 
error has given the name of Edda."” In 1643 a bishop discovered in the Royal 
Library of Copenhagen a manuscript containing some old Icelandic poems; by a 
double mistake he called them the Edda of Saemund the Wise (c. 1056-1133), an 
Icelandic scholar-priest. It is now generally agreed that the poems were 
composed in Norway, Iceland, and Greenland by unknown authors at unknown 
dates between the eighth and twelfth centuries, that Saemund may have 
collected, but did not write, them, and that Edda was not their name. But time 
sanctions error as well as theft, and compromises by calling the poems the Poetic 
or Elder Edda. Most of them are narrative ballads of the old Scandinavian or 
Germanic heroes or gods. Here for the first time we meet with Sigurd the 
Volsung and other heroes, heroines, and villains destined to take more definite 
form in the Volsungasaga and the Nibelungenlied. The most powerful of the 
Edda poems is the Voluspa, wherein the prophetess Vélva describes with somber 
and majestic imagery the creation of the world, its coming destruction, and its 
ultimate regeneration. In quite different style is “The High One’s Lay,” in which 
Odin, after meeting all sorts of conditions and men, formulates his maxims of 
wisdom, not always like a god: 


Much too early I came to many places, or too late; the beer was not yet ready, or was already 
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drunk.®” ... The best drunkenness is when everyone after it regains his reason.°” ... In a maiden’s 


words none should place faith, nor in a woman’s; for guile has been laid in their breasts;°? ... this 
I experienced when I strove to seduce that discreet maiden; ... nor of that damsel gained I 
aught. ’° ... At eve the day is to be praised, a sword after it is tested, a woman after she is 
cremated.’'... Of the words that a man speaks to another he often pays the penalty’* ... the 


tongue is the bane of the head.’° 


Even in three words quarrel not with a worse man; often the 
better man yields, when the worse strikes.’*... He should rise early who covets another’s 
property or wife.” ... Moderately wise should a man be, not over-wise.... Let no man know his 
destiny beforehand; thus will his mind be most free from care...A wise man’s heart is seldom 
glad.” ... One’s home is best, small though it be’’ ... best is one’s hearth, and the sight of the 


sun. = 


Probably the poems of the Elder Edda were preserved by word of mouth until 
the twelfth century, when they were put into writing. In the Viking Age letters 
were runes, as in north Germany and Anglo-Saxon England; these twenty-four 
symbols (literally, “mysteries”) constituted an alphabet roughly formed on Greek 
and Latin cursive scripts. Literature, however, could in that age dispense with 
letters; minstrel skalds composed, memorized, recited, and orally transmitted 
their lays of the Teutonic gods, and of that “Heroic Age” (from the fourth to the 
sixth century) when the Germanic peoples spread their power over Europe. 
Sturluson and others preserved some fragments of the lays, and the names of 
many skalds. The most famous of these was Sigvat Thordarsson, who served St. 
Olaf as court poet and candid counselor. Another, Egil Skallagrimsson (900-83), 
was the leading figure of his time in Iceland—a mighty warrior, an 
individualistic baron, a passionate poet. In his old age he lost his youngest son 
by drowning, and was about to kill himself with grief when his daughter 
persuaded him to write a poem instead. His Sonartorrek (“The Loss of the Son”) 
is a defiant denunciation of the god, whom he blames for the death; he regrets 
that he cannot find Odin and fight him as he has fought other enemies. Then a 
softer mood comes, as he reflects that the gods have given him not only sorrow 
but the gift of poesy; reconciled, he resolves to live, and resumes his high seat in 
the councils of his country.” 

The literature of Scandinavia in this period doubtless exaggerates the violence 
of Viking society, as journalism and history, luring the reader with the 
exceptional, miss the normal flow of human life. Nevertheless the hard 
conditions of early Scandinavia compelled a struggle for existence in which only 
men of the toughest fiber could survive; and a Nietzschean ethic of unscrupulous 
courage rose out of ancient customs of feud and revenge and the lawless piracy 
of ungoverned seas. “Tell me what faith you are of,” one Viking asked of 
another. “I believe in my own strength,” was the reply.®’ Gold Harald wanted the 
throne of Norway, and proposed to get it by force. His friend Haakon advised 
him: “Consider with thyself what thou art man enough to undertake; for to 
accomplish such a purpose requires a man bold and firm, who will stick at 
neither good nor evil to accomplish what is intended.”®'Some of these men found 
such pleasure in battle as almost anesthetized their wounds; some went into a 
battle frenzy known as berserksgangr—‘“the berserk’s way”; the berserkers 
—“Dear-shirters’—were champions who rushed into combat without shirts of 
mail, and fought and howled like animals, bit their shields in fury, and then, the 
battle over, fell into a coma of exhaustion.®** Only the brave would enter 
Valhalla; and all sins would be forgiven to him who died for his group in war. 


So trained in hardship and wild games, the “men of the fjords” rowed out and 
conquered kingdoms for themselves in Russia, Pomerania, Frisia, Normandy, 
England, Ireland, Iceland, Greenland, Italy, and Sicily. These ventures were not 
invasions by masses of soldiery like the Moslem hijad or the Magyar flood; they 
were the reckless sallies of mere handfuls of men, who thought all weakness 
criminal and all strength good, who hungered for land, women, wealth, and 
power, and felt a divine right to share in the fruits of the earth. They began like 
pirates and ended like statesmen; Rollo gave a creative order to Normandy, 
William the Conqueror to England, Roger II to Sicily; they mingled their fresh 
blood of the north, like an energizing hormone, with that of peoples made torpid 
by rural routine. History seldom destroys that which does not deserve to die; and 
the burning of the tares makes for the next sowing a richer soil. 


VI. GERMANY: 566-1106 


1. The Organization of Power 


The Norse irruptions were the final phase of those barbarian invasions that 
had stemmed from Germany five centuries before, and had shattered the Roman 
Empire into the nations of Western Europe. What had become of the Germans 
who had remained in Germany? 

The exodus of great tribes—Goths, Vandals, Burgundians, Franks, Lombards 
—left Germany underpopulated for a time; the Slavic Wends moved westward 
from the Baltic states to fill the vacuum; and by the sixth century the Elbe was 
the ethnic, as it is at present the political, frontier between the Slavic and the 
Western world. West of the Elbe and the Saale were the surviving German 
tribes: Saxons in north central Germany, East Franks along the lower Rhine, 
Thuringians between them, Bavarians (once Marcomanni) along the middle 
Danube, and Swabians (once Suevi) along and between the upper Rhine and 
upper Danube, and along the eastern Jura and the northern Alps. There was no 
Germany, only German tribes. Charlemagne for a time gave them the unity of 
conquest, and the essentials of a common order; but the collapse of the 
Carolingian Empire loosened these bonds; and until Bismarck tribal 
consciousness and local particularism fought every centralizing influence, and 
weakened a people uncomfortably shut in by enemies, the Alps, and the sea. 

The Treaty of Verdun (843) had in effect made Louis or Ludwig the German, 
grandson of Charlemagne, the first king of Germany. The Treaty of Mersen 


(870) gave him additional territory, and defined Germany as the land between 
the Rhine and the Elbe, plus part of Lorraine, and the bishoprics of Mainz, 
Worms, and Speyer. Louis was a statesman of the first order, but he had three 
sons; and on his death (876) his realm was divided among them. After a decade 
of chaos, during which the Northmen raided the Rhine cities, Arnulf, illegitimate 
offspring of Louis’ son Carloman, was elected king of “East Francia” (887), and 
drove back the invaders. But his successor, Louis “the Child” (899-911), proved 
too young and weak to hold back the Magyars, who ravaged Bavaria (900), 
Carinthia (901), Saxony (906), Thuringia (908), and Alemannia (909). The 
central government failed to protect these provinces; each had to provide its own 
defense; the provincial dukes organized armies by giving lands in fief to 
retainers who paid in military service. The forces so raised gave the dukes virtual 
independence of the crown, and established a feudal Germany. On the death of 
Louis the nobles and prelates, successfully claiming the right of choosing the 
king, gave the throne to Conrad I, Duke of Franconia (911-18). Conrad spent 
himself in strife with Duke Henry of Saxony, but had the wit to recommend 
Henry as his successor. Henry I, called “the Fowler” because of his love of 
hunting, drove back the Slavic Wends to the Oder, fortified Germany against the 
Magyars, defeated them in 933, and prepared, by his patient labors, for the 
achievements of his son. 

Otto I the Great (936-73) was the Charlemagne of Germany. He was twenty- 
four at his accession, but was already a king in bearing and ability. Sensing the 
value of ceremony and symbolism, he persuaded the dukes of Lorraine, 
Franconia, Swabia, and Bavaria to act as his attendants in his solemn coronation 
at Aachen by Archbishop Hildebert. Later the dukes rebelled against his growing 
power, and induced his younger brother Henry to join in a plot to depose-him; 
Otto discovered and suppressed the conspiracy, and forgave Henry, who 
conspired again and was again forgiven. The subtle King gave new duchies to 
his friends and relatives, and gradually subordinated the dukes; later monarchs 
would not inherit his resolution and skill, and much of medieval Germany was 
consumed in conflicts between feudalism and royalty. In this contest the German 
prelates sided with the King, and became his administrative aides and 
counselors, sometimes his generals. The King appointed bishops and 
archbishops as he named other officials of the government; and the German 
Church became a national institution, only loosely attached to the papacy. Using 
Christianity as a unifying force, Otto fused the German tribes into a powerful 
State. 

On the urging of his bishops, Otto attacked the Wends, and sought to convert 
them to Christianity by the sword. He compelled the king of Denmark and the 


dukes of Poland and Bohemia to accept him as their feudal suzerain. Aspiring to 
the throne of the Holy Roman Empire, he welcomed the invitation of Adelaide, 
the pretty widow of King Lothaire of Italy, to rescue her from the indignities to 
which she had been subjected by the new King Berengar II. Otto combined 
politics deftly with romance: he invaded Italy, married Adelaide, and allowed 
Berengar to retain his kingdom only as a fief of the German crown (951). The 
Roman aristocracy refused to acknowledge a German as emperor and therefore 
as master of Italy; now began a contest that would last for three centuries. The 
rebellion of his son Ludolf and his son-in-law Conrad called Otto back to 
Germany, lest in trying to become emperor he should cease to be king. When the 
Magyars again invaded Germany (954), Ludolf and Conrad welcomed them, and 
supplied them with guides. Otto put down the rebellion, forgave Ludolf, 
reorganized his army, and so decisively defeated the Magyars at the Lechfeld, 
near Augsburg (955), that Germany won a long period of security and peace. 
Otto now devoted himself to internal affairs—restored order, suppressed crime, 
and for a time created a united Germany, the most prosperous state of its time. 

Imperial opportunity returned when Pope John XII appealed for his aid 
against Berengar (959). Otto invaded Italy with a strong force, entered Rome 
peaceably, and was crowned Roman Emperor of the West by John XII in 962. 
The Pope, regretting this action, complained that Otto had not fulfilled a promise 
to restore the Ravenna exarchate to the papacy. Otto took the extreme step of 
marching into Rome, summoning a synod of Italian bishops, and persuading it to 
depose John and make a layman Pope as Leo VIII (963). The papal territory was 
now confined to the duchy of Rome and the Sabine region; the rest of central 
and northern Italy was absorbed into a Holy Roman Empire that became an 
appanage of the German crown. From these events German kings would 
conclude that Italy was part of their inheritance; and the popes would conclude 
that no man could become Roman emperor of the West except by papal 
coronation. 

Otto, nearing death, forestalled disorder by having his son Otto II crowned 
coemperor by Pope John XIII (967); and he secured as his son’s wife The 
ophano, daughter of Romanus II the Byzantine Emperor (972); Charlemagne’s 
dream of a marital union of the two empires was transiently made real. Then, old 
in deeds but still only sixty years of age, Otto passed away (973), and all 
Germany mourned him as its greatest king. Otto II (973-83) spent himself in 
efforts to add southern Italy to his realm, and died prematurely in the attempt. 
Otto III (983-1002) was then a boy of three; his mother Theophano and his 
grandmother Adelaide ruled as regents for eight years. Theophano, in her 


eighteen years of influence, brought something of Byzantine refinement to the 
German court, and stimulated the Ottoman renaissance in letters and arts. 

At the age of sixteen (996) Otto III began to rule in his own name. Influenced 
by Gerbert and other churchmen, he proposed to make Rome his capital, and 
unite all Christendom under a restored Roman Empire, ruled jointly by emperor 
and pope. The nobles and populace of Rome and Lombardy interpreted the plan 
as a conspiracy to establish a German-Byzantine rule over Italy; they resisted 
Otto, and established a “Roman Republic”; Otto suppressed it, and executed its 
leader Crescentius. In 999 he made Gerbert Pope; but the twenty-two years of 
Otto’s life, and the four years of Gerbert’s papacy, proved too brief for the 
implementation of his policy. Half a saint but in some measure a man, Otto fell 
in love with Stephania, widow of Crescentius; she consented to be his mistress 
and poisoner; the young king, feeling death in his veins, became a weeping 
penitent, and died at Viterbo at the age of twenty-two.® 

Henry II (1002-24), last of the Saxon line of German kings, labored to restore 
the power of the monarch in Italy and Germany, where the reigns of two boys 
had strengthened the dukes and emboldened neighboring states. Conrad II 
(1024-39), beginning the Franconian or Salian line of emperors, pacified Italy, 
and added to Germany the kingdom of Burgundy or Aries. Needing funds, he 
sold bishoprics for sums so large that his conscience irked him; he swore never 
again to take money for an ecclesiastical appointment, and “almost succeeded in 
keeping his oath.”®* His son Henry III (1039-56) brought the new empire to its 
zenith. On the “Day of Indulgence,” at Constance in 1043, he offered pardon to 
all those who had injured him, and exhorted his subjects to renounce all 
vengeance and hatred. For a decade his preaching and example—perhaps also 
his power—reduced the feuds of the dukes, and co-operated with the 
contemporary “Truce of God” to bring a brief golden age to Central Europe. He 
patronized learning, founded schools, and completed the cathedrals of Speyer, 
Mainz, and Worms. But he was no saint pledged to eternal peace. He warred 
with Hungary till it recognized him as its feudal suzerain. He deposed three rival 
claimants to the papacy, and appointed two successive popes. In all Europe no 
other power equaled his. In the end he pushed his authority to an extreme that 
aroused opposition among both the prelates and the dukes, but he died before the 
storm, and bequeathed to Henry IV a hostile papacy and a troubled realm. 

Henry was four when crowned king at Aachen, six at his father’s death. His 
mother and two archbishops served as regents till 1065; then the fifteen-year-old 
boy was declared of age, and found himself vested with an imperial power that 
must have turned any youthful head. He came naturally to believe in absolute 
monarchy, and sought to rule accordingly; soon he was at odds or war with one 


or another of the great nobles who had in his helplessness almost dismembered 
his realm. The Saxons resented the taxes laid upon them, and refused to restore 
the crown lands that he claimed; for fifteen years (1072-88) he fought an 
intermittent war with them; when he defeated them in 1075 he compelled their 
whole force, including its proudest nobles and its martial bishops, to walk 
disarmed and barefoot between the files of his army, and lay their act of 
surrender at his feet. In that same year Pope Gregory VII issued a decree against 
lay investiture—the appointment of bishops or abbots by laymen. Henry, 
standing on the precedents of a century, never doubted his right to make such 
appointments; he fought Gregory for ten years in diplomacy and war, and 
literally to the death, in one of the bitterest conflicts in medieval history. The 
rebellious nobles of Germany took advantage of the quarrel to strengthen their 
feudal power, and the humiliated Saxons renewed their revolt. Henry’s sons 
joined the opposition; and in 1098 the Diet of Mainz declared Henry V king. The 
son took the father prisoner, and compelled him to abdicate (1105); the father 
escaped, and was forming a new army when he died at Liége, in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age (1106). Pope Paschal IT could not grant Christian burial to an 
unrepentant excommunicate; but the people of Liége, defying Pope and King, 
gave Henry IV a royal funeral, and buried him in their cathedral. 


2. German Civilization: 566—1106 


Through these five centuries the labor of men and women tilling the soil and 
rearing children conquered Germany for civilization. The forests were fearfully 
immense, harbored wild animals, impeded communication and unity; nameless 
heroes of the woodland felled the trees—perhaps too recklessly. In Saxony the 
struggle against the self-regenerating forest and the infectious marsh went on for 
a thousand years, and only the thirteenth century gave man the victory. 
Generation after generation the hardy, hearty peasants pushed back the beasts 
and the wilderness, tamed the land with mattock and plow, planted fruit trees, 
herded flocks, tended vines, and consoled their loneliness with love and prayer, 
flowers and music and beer. Miners dug salt, iron, copper, lead, and silver from 
the earth; manorial, monastic, and domestic handicraft wedded Roman to 
German skills; trade flowed ever more busily over the rivers and into the North 
and Baltic Seas. At last the great campaign was won; barbarism still lurked in 
the laws and the blood; but the gap had been spanned between the tribal chaos of 
the fifth century and the Ottonian renaissance of the tenth. From 955 to 1075 
Germany was the most prosperous country in Europe, rivaled only by that 


northern Italy which had received law and order from German kings. Old Roman 
towns like Trier, Mainz, and Cologne carried on; new cities grew around the 
episcopal seats at Speyer, Magdeburg, and Worms. About 1050 we begin to hear 
of Nuremberg. 

The Church was the educator, as well as the administrator, of Germany in this 
age. Monastic schools—really colleges—were opened at Fulda, Tegernsee, 
Reichenau, Gandersheim, Hildesheim, and Lorsch. Rabanus Maurus (7762-856), 
after studying under Alcuin at Tours, became abbot of the great monastery at 
Fulda in Prussia, and made its school famous throughout Europe as the mother 
of scholars and of twenty-two affiliated institutions. He extended the curriculum 
to include many sciences, and reproved the super stitions that ascribed natural 
events to occult powers.” The library at Fulda grew to be one of the largest in 
Europe; to it we owe Suetonius, Tacitus, and Ammianus Marcellinus. An 
uncertain tradition attributes to Rabanus the majestic hymn, Veni Creator 
Spiritus, which is sung at the consecration of popes, bishops, or kings.*° St. 
Bruno, who was both the Duke of Lorraine and the Archbishop of Cologne, and 
became imperial chancellor under Otto the Great, opened a school in the royal 
palace to train an administrative class; he brought scholars and books from 
Byzantium and Italy, and himself taught Greek and philosophy. 

The German language had as yet no literature; nearly all writing was done by 
clerics, and in Latin. The greatest German poet of the age was Walafrid Strabo 
(809-49), a Swabian monk at Reichenau. For a time he was tutor to Charles the 
Bald in the palace of Louis the Pious at Aachen; he found an enlightened patron 
in Louis’ wife, the beautiful and ambitious Judith. Returning to Reichenau as its 
abbot, he gave himself to religion, poetry, and gardening; and in a delightful 
poem De cultura hortorum—On the Care of Gardens—he described one by one 
the herbs and flowers that he tended so fondly. 

His greatest rival in the literature of Germany in these centuries was a nun. 
Hroswitha was only one of many German women who in this age were 
distinguished for culture and refinement. Born about 935, she entered the 
Benedictine convent at Gandersheim. The standard of instruction must have 
been higher than we should have expected, for Hroswitha became familiar with 
the poets of pagan Rome, and learned to write Latin fluently. She composed 
some lives of saints in Latin hexameters, and a minor epic about Otto the Great. 
But the works that make her memorable are six Latin prose comedies in the 
manner of Terence. Her purpose, she tells us, was “to make the small talent 
vouchsafed her by Heaven give forth, under the hammer of devotion, a faint 
sound to the praise of God.”®’ She mourns the pagan indecency of Latin comedy, 
and proposes to offer a Christian substitute; but even her plays turn on a profane 


love that hardly conceals a warm undercurrent of physical desire. In the best of 
her brief dramas, Abraham, a Christian anchorite leaves his hermitage to care for 
an orphaned niece. She elopes with a seducer, is soon deserted, and becomes a 
prostitute. Abraham traces her, disguises himself, and enters her chamber. When 
she kisses him she recognizes him, and recoils in shame. In a tender and poetic 
colloquy he persuades her to abandon her life of sin, and return to their home. 
We do not know whether these dramatic sketches were ever performed. The 
modern drama developed not out of such echoes of Terence, but out of the 
ceremonies and “mysteries” of the Church, crossed with the farces of wandering 
mimes. 

As the Church gave a home to poetry, drama, and historiography, so she 
provided subjects and funds for art. German monks, stirred by Byzantine and 
Carolingian examples, and helped by the patronage of German princesses, 
produced in this age a hundred illuminated manuscripts of high excellence. 
Bernewald, Bishop of Hildesheim from 993 to 1022, was almost a summary of 
the culture of his age: a painter, a calligrapher, a metalworker, a mosaicist, an 
administrator, a saint. He made his city an art center by assembling artists of 
diverse provenance and skills; with their help, but also with his own hands, he 
fashioned jeweled crosses, gold and silver candlesticks chased with animal and 
floral forms, and a chalice set with antique gems, one of which represented the 
three Graces in their wonted nudity.®® The famous bronze doors which his artists 
made for his cathedral were the first historiated metal doors of the Middle Ages 
to be solidly cast instead of being composed of flat panels affixed to wood. 
Domestic architecture showed no signs yet of the lovely forms that would grace 
German cities in the Renaissance; but church architecture now graduated from 
wood to stone, imported from Lombardy Romanesque ideas of transept, choir, 
apse, and towers, and began the cathedrals of Hildesheim, Lorsch, Worms, 
Mainz, Trier, Speyer, and Cologne. Foreign critics complained of flat timbered 
ceilings and excessive external decoration in this “Rhenish Romanesque”; but 
these churches well expressed the solid strength of the German character, and 
the spirit of an age laboriously struggling up to civilization. 


I Many English towns have kept Anglo-Saxon suffixes—tun (town), ham (home), wick (house or creek), 
thorp (village), burh (borough, burg). 


II Leofric, in the legend, agreed to relieve the town of a burdensome tax if she would ride naked through the 
streets. All the world knows the rest of the story. 


Il Viking is from Old Norse vik, a creek or fjord; vik appears in this sense in Narvik, Schleswig, Reykjavik, 
Berwick, Wicklow, etc. Vikingr meant one who raided the country adjoining the fjords. “Viking 


civilization” will here be used as meaning the culture of the Scandinavian peoples in the “Viking 
Age”—A.D. 700-1100. 


IV The word first occurs in a tenth-century fragment, where it means a great-grandmother; by some prank 
of time it came to mean the technical laws of Norwegian prosody, and was so used by Snorri Sturluson 
when (1222) he wrote under that title a treatise on Norse mythology and the poetic art; this we know as the 
Prose or Younger Edda. 


CHAPTER XXI 
Christianity in Conflict 
529-1085 


I. ST. BENEDICT: C. 480-543 


THE year 529, which saw the closing of the Athenian schools of philosophy, 


saw also the opening of Monte Cassino, the most famous monastery in Latin 
Christendom. Its founder, Benedict of Nursia, was born at Spoleto, apparently of 
the dying Roman aristocracy. Sent to Rome for an education, he was scandalized 
by the sexual license there, or, some say, he loved and lost.' At the age of fifteen 
he fled to a remote spot five miles from Subiaco, in the Sabine hills; made his 
cell in a cave at the foot of a precipice; and lived there for some years as a 
solitary monk. The Dialogues of Pope Gregory I tell how Benedict fought 
valiantly to forget the woman 


the memory of whom the wicked spirit put into his mind, and by that memory so mightily 
inflamed with concupiscence the soul of God’s servant... that, almost overcome with pleasure, he 
was of a mind to forsake the wilderness. But suddenly, assisted by God’s grace, he came to 
himself; and seeing many thick briers and nettle bushes growing hard by, off he cast his apparel, 
and threw himself into the midst of them, and there wallowed so long that when he rose up all his 


flesh was pitifully torn; and so by the wounds of his body he cured the wounds of his soul. 


After he had lived there for some years, and his steadfastness had won him 
fame, he was importuned by the monks of a nearby monastery to be their abbot. 
He warned them that his rule would be severe; they persisted, and he went with 
them; after a few months of his stern regimen they put poison in his wine. He 
resumed his solitary life; but young devotees came to live near him and solicit 
his guidance; fathers brought their sons, even from Rome, to be taught by him; 
by 520 twelve little monasteries, each with twelve monks, had risen round his 
cave. When of even these monks many found his rule too strict, he removed with 
the most ardent of his followers to Monte Cassino, a hill 1715 feet above sea 
level, overlooking the ancient town of Casinum, forty miles northwest of Capua. 
There he demolished a pagan temple, founded (c. 529) a monastery, and 
formulated that Benedictine Rule which was to guide most monasteries in the 
West. 


The monks of Italy and France had erred in imitating the solitary asceticism 
of the East; both the climate and the active spirit of Western Europe made such a 
regimen discouragingly difficult, and led to many relapses. Benedict did not 
criticize the anchorites, nor condemn asceticism, but he thought it wiser to make 
asceticism communal, not individual; there should be no show or rivalry in it; at 
every step it was to be under an abbot’s control, and stop short of injury to health 
or mind. 

Hitherto, in the West, no vows had been demanded of those who entered the 
monastic life. Benedict felt that the aspirant should serve a novitiate, and learn 
by experience the austerities to be required of him; only after such a trial might 
he take the vows. Then, if he still wished, he was to pledge himself, in writing, 
to “the perpetuity of his stay, the reformation of his manners, and obedience”; 
and this vow, signed and witnessed, was to be laid upon the altar by the novice 
himself in a solemn ritual. Thereafter the monk must not leave the monastery 
without the abbot’s permission. The abbot was to be chosen by the monks, and 
was to consult them on all matters of importance; but the final decision was to 
rest with him, and they were to obey him in silence and humility. They were to 
speak only when necessary; they were not to jest or laugh loudly; they were to 
walk with their eyes on the ground. They were to own nothing, “neither a book, 
nor tablets, nor a pen—nothing at all...All things shall be held in common.”? 
Conditions of previous wealth or slavery were to be ignored and forgotten. The 
abbot 


shall make no distinction of persons in the monastery.... A freeborn man shall not be preferred to 


one coming from servitude, unless there be some other and reasonable cause. For whether we are 
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bond or free, we are all one in Christ.... God is no respecter of persons. 
Alms and hospitality were to be given within the means of the monastery, to all 
who asked for it. “All guests who come shall be received as though they were 
Christ.”° 

Every monk must work—in the fields or shops of the monastery, in the 
kitchen, about the house, copying manuscripts.... Nothing was to be eaten till 
noon, and in Lent not till sundown. From mid-September to Easter there was to 
be but one meal a day; in the summer months, two, for then the days were long. 
Wine was allowed, but no flesh of any four-footed beast. Work or sleep was to 
be frequently interrupted with communal prayer. Influenced by Eastern 
exemplars, Benedict divided the day into “canonical hours”—hours of prayer as 
established by canon or rule. The monks were to rise at two AM., repair to the 
chapel, and recite or sing “nocturns”—scriptural readings, prayers, and psalms; 


at dawn they gathered for “matins” or “lauds”; at six for “prime”—the first hour; 
at nine for “tierce’—the third; at noon for “sext”—the sixth; at three for 
“none”—the ninth; at sunset for vespers—the evening hour; at bedtime for 
“compline’—the completion. Bedtime was nightfall; the monks almost 
dispensed with artificial light. They slept in their clothes, and seldom bathed.° 

To these specific regulations Benedict added some, general counsels of 
Christian perfection: 


1. In the first place, to love the Lord God with the whole heart, the whole soul, the whole 
strength. 2. Then one’s neighbor as oneself. 3. Then not to kill ... nor commit adultery ... nor 
steal... nor covet ... nor bear false witness.... 8. To honor all men.... 11. To chasten the body... 
13. To love fasting. 14. To relieve the poor. 15. To clothe the naked. 16. To visit the sick.... 30. 
Not to do injuries, and to bear them patiently.... 31. To love one’s enemies. ... 53. Not to be fond 
of much talking. ... 61. Not to desire to be called a saint... but to be one.... 71. After a 
disagreement to be reconciled before the going down of the sun. 72. And never to despair of the 


mercy of God.” 


In an age of war and chaos, of doubt and wandering, the Benedictine 
monastery was a healing refuge. It took dispossessed or ruined peasants, students 
longing for some quiet retreat, men weary of the strife and tumult of the world, 
and said to them: “Give up your pride and freedom, and find here security and 
peace.” No wonder a hundred similar Benedictine monasteries rose throughout 
Europe, each independent of the rest, all subject only to the pope, serving as 
communistic isles in a raging individualistic sea. The Benedictine Rule and order 
proved to be among the most enduring creations of medieval man. Monte 
Cassino itself is a symbol of that permanence. Lombard barbarians sacked it in 
589; the Lombards retired; the monks returned. The Saracens destroyed it in 
884; the monks rebuilt it; earthquake ruined it in 1349; the monks restored it; 
French soldiery pillaged it in 1799; the shells and bombs of the Second World 
War leveled it to the ground in 1944. Today (1948) the monks of St. Benedict, 
with their own hands, are building it once more. Succisa virescit: cut down, it 
blooms again. 


II. GREGORY THE GREAT: 540?-604 


While Benedict and his monks peacefully worked and prayed at Monte 
Cassino, the Gothic War (536-53) passed up and down Italy like a withering 
flame, leaving disorder and poverty in its wake. Urban economy was in chaos. 
Political institutions lay in ruins; in Rome no secular authority survived except 
that of imperial legates weakly supported by unpaid and distant troops. In this 


collapse of worldly powers the survival of ecclesiastical organization appeared 
even to the emperors as the salvation of the state. In 554 Justinian promulgated a 
decree requiring that “fit and proper persons, able to administer the local 
government, be chosen as governors of the provinces by the bishops and chief 
persons of each province.”® But Justinian’s corpse was hardly cold when the 
Lombard invasion (568) subjected northern Italy again to barbarism and 
Arianism, and threatened the whole structure and leadership of the Church in 
Italy. The crisis called forth a man, and history once more testified to the 
influence of genius. 

Gregory was born at Rome three years before Benedict’s death. He came of 
an ancient senatorial family, and his youth was spent in a handsome palace on 
the Caelian Hill. On the death of his father he fell heir to a large fortune. He rose 
rapidly in the ordo honorum, or sequence of political plums; at thirty-three he 
was prefect—as we should say, mayor—of Rome. But he had no taste for 
politics. Having finished his year of office, and apparently convinced by the 
condition of Italy that the ever-heralded end of the world was at hand,’ he used 
the greater part of his fortune to found seven monasteries, distributed the rest in 
alms to the poor, laid aside all vestiges of his rank, turned his palace into the 
monastery of St. Andrew, and became its first monk. He subjected himself to 
extreme asceticism, lived for the most part on raw vegetables and fruits, and 
fasted so often that when Holy Saturday came, on which fasting was pre- 
eminently enjoined, it seemed that another day of abstinence would kill him. Yet 
the three years that he spent in the monastery were always recalled by him as the 
happiest of his life. 

Out of this peace he was drawn to serve Pope Benedict I as “seventh deacon”; 
and in 579 he was sent by Pope Pelagius II as ambassador to the imperial court 
at Constantinople. Amid the wiles of diplomacy and the pomp of palaces he 
continued to live like a monk in habit, diet, and prayer;'® nevertheless he gained 
some helpful experience of the world and its chicanery. In 586 he was recalled to 
Rome, and became Abbot of St. Andrew’s. In 590 a terrible bubonic plague 
decimated the population of Rome; Pelagius himself was a victim; and at once 
the clergy and people of the city chose Gregory to succeed him. Gregory was 
loath to leave his monastery, and wrote to the Greek emperor asking him to 
refuse confirmation of the election; the city prefect intercepted the letter; and as 
Gregory was preparing flight he was seized and brought by force to St. Peter’s, 
and there was consecrated Pope; or so we are told by another Gregory.'' 

He was now fifty, and already bald, with large head, dark complexion, 
aquiline nose, sparse and tawny beard; a man of strong feeling and gentle 
speech, of imperial purposes and simple sentiment. Austerities and 


responsibilities had ruined his health; he suffered from indigestion, slow fever, 
and gout. In the papal palace he lived as he had in the monastery—dressed in a 
monk’s coarse robe, eating the cheapest foods, sharing a common life with the 
monks and priests who aided him.'* Usually absorbed in problems of religion 
and the state, he could unbend into words and deeds of paternal affection. A 
wandering minstrel appeared at the gate of the palace with organ and monkey; 
Gregory bade the man enter, and gave him food and drink.'’ Instead of spending 
the revenues of the Church in building new edifices, he used them in charity, in 
gifts to religious institutions throughout Christendom, and in redeeming captives 
of war. To every poor family in Rome he distributed monthly a portion of corn, 
wine, cheese, vegetables, oil, fish, meat, clothing, and money; and every day his 
agents brought cooked provisions to the sick or infirm. His letters, stern to 
negligent ecclesiastics or to political potentates, are jewels of sympathy to 
persons in distress: to a peasant exploited on Church lands, to a slave girl 
wishing to take the veil, to a noble lady worried about her sins. In his conception 
the priest was literally a pastor, a shepherd caring for his flock, and the good 
Pope had every right to compose his Liber pastoralis curae (590), a manual of 
advice to bishops, which became a Christian classic. Though always ailing and 
prematurely old, he spent himself in ecclesiastical administration, papal politics, 
agricultural management, military strategy, theological treatises, mystic 
ecstasies, and a solicitous concern with a thousand details of human life. He 
chastened the pride of his office with the humility of his creed; he called himself, 
in the first of his extant epistles, servus servorum Dei, “servant of the servants of 
God”; and the greatest popes have accepted the noble phrase. 

His administration of the Church was marked by economic wisdom and stern 
reform. He struggled to suppress simony and concubinage in the clergy. He 
restored discipline in the Latin monasteries, and regulated their relations with the 
secular clergy and the pope. He improved the canon of the Mass, and perhaps 
contributed to the development of “Gregorian” chant. He checked exploitation 
on the papal estates, advanced money to tenant farmers, and charged no interest. 
But he collected due revenues promptly, slyly offered rent reductions to 
converted Jews, and received, for the Church, legacies of land from barons 
frightened by his sermons on the approaching end of the world.'* 

Meanwhile he met the ablest rulers of his day in political duels, won often, 
sometimes lost, but in the end left the power and prestige of the papacy, and the 
“Patrimony of Peter” (i.e., the Papal States in central Italy) immensely extended 
and enhanced. He formally acknowledged, but in practice largely ignored, the 
sovereignty of the Eastern emperor. When the duke of Spoleto, at war with the 
Imperial exarch of Ravenna, threatened Rome, Gregory signed a peace with the 


duke without consulting the exarch or the emperor. When the Lombards 
besieged Rome Gregory shared in organizing defense. 

He mourned every minute given to earthly concerns, and apologized to his 
congregation for his inability to preach comforting sermons amid the worldly 
cares that troubled his mind. In the few years of peace allowed him he turned 
happily to the task of spreading the Gospel through Europe. He brought the 
rebellious bishops of Lombardy to submission, restored orthodox Catholicism in 
Africa, received the conversion of Arian Spain, and won England with forty 
monks. While Abbot of St. Andrew’s he had seen some English captives 
exposed for sale in a slave market at Rome; he was struck, says the patriotic 
Bede, by their 


white skin and comely countenance and hair of excellent beauty. And beholding them awhile he 
demanded, as they say, out of what region or land they had been brought. And it was answered 
that they came from Britain, where such was the appearance of the inhabitants. Again, he asked 
whether the people of that island were Christian men ... and answer was made that they were 
paynims. Then this good man ... “alas,” quoth he, “it is a piteous case that the author of darkness 
possesseth such bright beautied people, and that men of such gracious outward sheen do bear a 
mind void of inward grace.” Again, therefore, he enquired what was the name of that people. 
Answer was given that they were called Angles. Whereon he said, “Well are they so called, for 


they have an angel’s face, and it is meet that such men were inheritors with the angels in 
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heaven. 

The story—too pretty to be credible—goes on to say that Gregory asked and 
received of Pope Pelagius II permission to lead some missionaries to England; 
that Gregory started out, but was halted by a locust dropping upon the page of 
Scripture that he was reading; “locusta!” he cried; “that means loco sta”—-stay 
in your place.'® Impressed soon afterward into the papacy, he did not forget 
England. In 596 he sent thither a mission under Augustine, Prior of St. 
Andrew’s. Arrived in Gaul, the monks were turned back by Frank stories of 
Saxon savagery; those “angels,” they were informed, “were wild beasts who 
preferred killing to eating, thirsted for human blood, and liked Christian blood 
best of all. Augustine returned to Rome with these reports, but Gregory reproved 
and encouraged him, and sent him back to accomplish peaceably in two years 
what Rome had transiently achieved by ninety years of war. 

Gregory was not a philosopher-theologian like the great Augustine, nor a 
master of style like the brilliant Jerome; but his writings so deeply influenced 
and expressed the medieval mind that beside him Augustine and Jerome seem 
classical. He left behind him books of popular theology so rich in nonsense that 
one wonders whether the great administrator believed what he wrote, or merely 
wrote what he thought it well for simple and sinful souls to believe. His 


biography of Benedict is the most pleasing of these books—a charming idyl of 
reverence, with no pretense to critical sifting of legend from fact. His 800 letters 
are his best literary legacy; here this varied man reveals himself in a hundred 
phases, and gives unconsciously an intimate picture of his mind and times. His 
Dialogues were loved by the people because they offered as history the most 
amazing tales of the visions, prophecies, and miracles of Italy’s holy men. Here 
the reader learned of massive boulders moved by prayer, of a saint who could 
make himself invisible, of poisons rendered harmless by the sign of the cross, of 
provisions miraculously supplied and increased, of the sick made whole and the 
dead restored to life. The power of relics ran through these dialogues, but none 
more marvelous than the chains that were believed to have bound Peter and 
Paul; Gregory cherished these with adoration; he sent filings from them as 
presents to his friends; and with one such offering he wrote to a sufferer from 
ailing eyesight: “Let these be continually applied to your eyes, for many 
miracles have been wrought by this same gift.”'’ The Christianity of the masses 
had captured the mind or pen of the great Pope. 

His deeper venture into theology took the form of the Magna moralia—a six- 
volume commentary on the Book of Job. He takes the drama as literal history in 
every line; but also he seeks in every line an allegorical or symbolical 
significance, and ends by finding in Job the full Augustinian theology. The Bible 
is in every sense the word of God; it is a complete system of wisdom and beauty 
in itself; and no man should waste his time and debase his morals by reading the 
pagan classics. However, the Bible is occasionally obscure, and is often couched 
in popular or pictorial language; it needs careful interpretation by trained minds; 
and the Church, as custodian of sacred tradition, is the only proper interpreter. 
Individual reason is a weak and divisive instrument, not designed to deal with 
supersensual realities; and “when the intellect seeks to understand beyond its 
powers, it loses even that which it understood.”’® God is beyond our 
understanding; we can only say what He is not, not what He is; “almost 
everything that is said of God is unworthy, for the very reason that it is capable 
of being said.”'? Hence Gregory makes no formal attempt to prove the existence 
of God. But, he argues, we can adumbrate Him by considering the human soul: 
is it not the living force and guide of the body? “Many of our time,” says 
Gregory, “... have often seen souls departing from the body.”*? The tragedy of 
man is that by original sin his nature is corrupt, and inclines him to wickedness; 
and this basic spiritual malformation is transmitted from parent to child through 
sexual procreation. Left to himself, man would heap sin upon sin, and richly 
deserve everlasting damnation. Hell is no mere phrase; it is a dark and 
bottomless subterranean abyss created from the beginning of the world; it is an 


inextinguishable fire, corporeal and yet able to sear soul as well as flesh; it is 
eternal, and yet it never destroys the damned, or lessens their sensitivity to pain. 
And to each moment of pain is added the terror of expected pain, the horror of 
witnessing the tortures of loved ones also damned, the despair of ever being 
released, or allowed the blessing of annihilation.*’ In a softer mood Gregory 
developed Augustine’s doctrine of a purgatory in which the dead would 
complete their atonement for forgiven sins. And like Augustine, Gregory 
comforted those whom he had terrified by reminding them of the gift of God’s 
grace, the intercession of the saints, the fruits of Christ’s sacrifice, the 
mysterious saving effect of sacraments available to all Christian penitents. 

Perhaps Gregory’s theology reflected his health as well as the frightening 
chaos of his time. “In eleven months,” he wrote in 599, “I have rarely been able 
to leave my bed. I am so tormented with gout and painful anxieties that... every 
day I look for the relief of death.” And in 600: “For nearly two years I have been 
confined to my couch, so afflicted with pain that even on festivals I can hardly 
get up for three hours to celebrate Mass. I am daily at the point of death, and 
daily being driven back from it.” And in 601: “It is long since I have been able to 
leave my couch. I look longingly for death.”**It came in 604. 

He dominated the end of the sixth century as Justinian had dominated its 
beginning; and his effect on religion was exceeded in this epoch only by that of 
Mohammed. He was not a learned man, nor a profound theologian; but because 
of his simplicity he influenced the people more deeply than the Augustine whose 
lead he followed with engaging humility. In mind he was the first completely 
medieval man.** While his hand managed a scattered empire, his thought dwelt 
on the corruption of human nature, the temptations of ubiquitous devils, and the 
approaching end of the world. He preached with power that religion of terror 
which was to darken men’s minds for centuries; he accepted all the miracles of 
popular legend, all the magical efficacy of relics, images, and formulas; he lived 
in a world haunted with angels, demons, wizards, and ghosts. All sense of a 
rational order in the universe had departed from him; it was a world in which 
science was impossible, and only a fearful faith remained. The next seven 
centuries would accept this theology; the great Scholastics would toil to give it 
the form of reason; it would constitute the tragic background of The Divine 
Comedy. 

But this same man, superstitious and credulous, physically shattered with a 
terrified piety, was in will and action a Roman of the ancient cast, tenacious of 
purpose, stern of judgment, prudent and practical, in love with discipline and 
law. He gave a law to monasticism, as Benedict had given it a rule; he built the 
temporal power of the papacy, freed it from imperial domination, and 


administered it with such wisdom and integrity that men would look to the 
papacy as a rock of refuge through tempestuous centuries. His grateful 
successors canonized him, and an admiring posterity called him Gregory the 
Great. 


II. PAPAL POLITICS: 604-867 


His early successors found it hard to live up to his height of virtue or power. 
For the most part they accepted domination by exarch or emperor, and were 
repeatedly humiliated in their efforts to resist. The Emperor Heraclius, anxious 
to unify his rescued realm, sought to reconcile the Monophysite East—which 
held that there was but one nature in Christ—with the orthodox West, which 
distinguished two; his manifesto, Ekthesis (638), proposed an agreement through 
the doctrine of monothelism—that there was but one will in Christ. Pope 
Honorius I agreed, adding that the question of one or two wills was “a point 
which I leave to grammarians as a matter of very little importance”;** but the 
theologians of the West denounced his compliance. When the Emperor Constans 
II issued a proclamation (648) favoring monothelism, Pope Martin I rejected it. 
Constans ordered the exarch of Ravenna to arrest him and bring him to 
Constantinople; refusing to yield, the Pope was banished to the Crimea, where 
he died (655). The Sixth Ecumenical Council, meeting at Constantinople in 680, 
repudiated monothelism, and condemned Pope Honorius, post mortem, as “a 
favorer of heretics.”*? The Eastern Church, chastened by the loss of Monophysite 
Syria and Egypt to the Moslems, concurred in the decision, and theological 
peace hovered for a moment over East and West. 

But the repeated humiliations of the papacy by the Eastern emperors, the 
weakening of Byzantium by Moslem expansion in Asia, Africa, and Spain, by 
Moslem control of the Mediterranean, and by the inability of Constantinople or 
Ravenna to protect the papal estates in Italy from Lombard assaults, drove the 
popes to turn from the declining Empire and seek aid from the rising Franks. 
Pope Stephen II (752-7), fearful that a Lombard capture of Rome would reduce 
the papacy to a local bishopric dominated by Lombard kings, appealed to the 
Emperor Constantine V; no help came thence; and the Pope, in a move fraught 
with political consequences, turned to the Franks. Pepin the Short came, subdued 
the Lombards, and enriched the papacy with the “Donation of Pepin,” giving it 
all central Italy (756); so was established the temporal power of the popes. This 
brilliant papal diplomacy culminated in the coronation of Charlemagne by Leo 
III (800); thereafter no man could be an accepted emperor in the West without 


anointment by a pope. The harassed bishopric of Gregory I had become one of 
the greatest powers in Europe. When Charlemagne died (814), the domination of 
the Church by the Frank state was reversed; step by step the clergy of France 
subordinated its kings; and while the empire of Charlemagne collapsed, the 
authority and influence of the Church increased. 

At first it was the episcopacy that profited most from the weakness and 
quarrels of the French and German kings. In Germany the archbishops, allied 
with the kings, enjoyed over property, bishops, and priests a feudal power that 
paid only lip service to the popes. Apparently it was the resentment of the 
German bishops, irked by this archiépiscopal autocracy, that generated the 
“False Decretals”; this collection, which would later fortify the papacy, aimed 
first of all to establish the right of bishops to appeal from their metropolitans to 
the popes. We do not know the date or provenance of these Decretals; probably 
they were put together at Metz about 842. The author was a French cleric who 
called himself Isidorus Mercator. It was an ingenious compilation. Along with a 
mass of authentic decrees by councils or popes, it included decrees and letters 
that it attributed to pontiffs from Clement I (91-100) to Melchiades (311-14). 
These early documents were designed to show that by the oldest traditions and 
practice of the Church no bishop might be deposed, no Church council might be 
convened, and no major issue might be decided, without the consent of the pope. 
Even the early pontiffs, by these evidences, had claimed absolute and universal 
authority as vicars of Christ on earth. Pope Sylvester I (314-35) was represented 
as having received, in the “Donation of Constantine,” full secular as well as 
religious authority over all western Europe; consequently the “Donation of 
Pepin” was but a halting restoration of stolen property; and the repudiation of 
Byzantine suzerainty by the pope in crowning Charlemagne appeared as the 
long-delayed reassertion of a right derived from the founder of the Eastern 
Empire himself. Unfortunately, many of the unauthentic documents quoted 
Scripture in the translation of St. Jerome, who was born twenty-six years after 
the death of Melchiades. The forgery would have been evident to any good 
scholar, but scholarship was at low ebb in the ninth and tenth centuries. The fact 
that most of the claims ascribed by the Decretals to the early bishops of Rome 
had been made by one or another of the later pontiffs disarmed criticism; and for 
eight centuries the popes assumed the authenticity of these documents, and used 
them to prop their policies.' 

By a happy coincidence the “False Decretals” appeared shortly before the 
election of one of the most commanding figures in papal history. Nicholas I 
(858-67) had received an exceptionally thorough education in the law and 
traditions of the Church, and had been apprenticed to his high office by being a 


favored aide of several popes. He equaled the great Gregorys (I and VII) in 
strength of will, and surpassed them in the extent and success of his claims. 
Starting from premises then accepted by all Christians—that the Son of God had 
founded the Church by making Peter her first head, and that the bishops of Rome 
inherited their power from Peter in direct line—Nicholas reasonably concluded 
that the pope, as God’s representative on earth, should enjoy a suzerain authority 
over all Christians—trulers as well as subjects—at least in matters of faith and 
morals. Nicholas eloquently expounded this simple argument, and no one in 
Latin Christendom dared contradict it. Kings and archbishops could only hope 
that he would not take it too seriously. 

They were disappointed. When Lothaire II, King of Lorraine, wished to 
divorce his Queen Theutberga and marry his mistress Waldrada, the chief 
prelates of his kingdom granted his wish (862). Theutberga appealed to 
Nicholas, who sent legates to Metz to examine the matter; Lothaire bribed the 
legates to confirm the divorce; the archbishops of Trier and Cologne brought this 
decision to the Pope; Nicholas discovered the fraud, excommunicated the 
archbishops, and ordered Lothaire to dismiss his mistress and take back his wife. 
Lothaire refused, and marched with an army against Rome. Nicholas remained 
for forty-eight hours in St. Peter’s in fasting and prayer; Lothaire lost courage, 
and submitted to the Pope’s commands. 

Hincmar, Archbishop of Reims, and the greatest prelate in Latin Europe after 
the Pope himself, dismissed a bishop, Ratherad, who appealed to Nicholas (863). 
Having reviewed the case, Nicholas ordered Ratherad reinstated; when Hincmar 
hesitated, the Pope threatened to lay an interdict—a suspension of all church 
services—upon his province; Hincmar fumed and yielded. To kings as well as 
prelates Nicholas wrote as one having supreme authority, and only Photius of 
Constantinople dared gainsay him. In nearly every case later developments 
showed the Pope to have been on the side of justice; and his stern defense of 
morality was a lamp and tower in a decadent age. When he died, the power of 
the papacy was acknowledged more widely than ever before. 


IV. THE GREEK CHURCH: 566-898 


The patriarchs of the Eastern Church could not admit the overriding 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Rome for a simple reason: they had long since been 
subordinated to the Greek emperors, and these would not till 871 abandon their 
claim to sovereignty over Rome and its popes. The patriarchs occasionally 
criticized, disobeyed, even denounced, the emperors; but they were appointed 


and deposed by the emperors, who called ecclesiastical councils, regulated 
church affairs by state law, and published their theological opinions and 
directives to the ecclesiastical world. The only checks on the religious autocracy 
of the emperor in Eastern Christendom were the power of the monks, the tongue 
of the patriarch, and the vow taken by the emperor, at his coronation by the 
patriarch, that he would introduce no novelty into the Church. 

Constantinople—indeed all the Greek East—was now dotted with 
monasteries and nunneries in far greater number than in the West. The monastic 
passion captured some of the Byzantine emperors themselves: they lived like 
ascetics amid the luxury of the palace, heard Mass daily, ate abstemiously, and 
bemoaned their sins as sedulously as they committed them. The piety of 
emperors and of the moribund rich enlarged and multiplied the monasteries with 
gifts and legacies; men and women of high rank, frightened by omens of death, 
sought admission to monasteries, and brought with them an ingratiating wealth 
that would no longer be subject to taxation; others deeded some of their property 
to a monastery, which then paid them an annuity. Many monasteries claimed to 
possess relics of revered saints; people credited the monks with control of the 
wonder-working power of these relics, and offered their coins in the hope of 
making an unreasonable profit on their investments. A minority of the monks 
disgraced their faith with idleness, venery, faction, and greed; the majority were 
reconciled to virtue and peace; altogether the monks enjoyed a popular 
veneration, a material wealth, and even a political influence that no emperor 
could ignore. Theodore (759-826), Abbot of the monastery of Studion in 
Constantinople, was an exemplar of monastic piety and power. Dedicated to the 
Church by his mother in his childhood, he accepted the Christian mood so 
thoroughly that in his mother’s last illness he complimented her on her 
approaching death and glory. He drew up for his monks a code of labor, prayer, 
chastity, and intellectual development that could stand comparison with that of 
Benedict in the West. He defended the use of religious images, and boldly 
denied, before the Emperor Leo V, that the secular power had any jurisdiction 
over ecclesiastical affairs. Four times he was banished for this intransigeance; 
but from his exile he continued to resist the Iconoclasts till his death. 

Differences of language, liturgy, and doctrine during these centuries drove 
Latin and Greek Christianity further and further apart, like a biological species 
divided in space and diversified in time. Greek liturgy, ecclesiastical vestments, 
vessels, and ornaments were more complex, ornate, and artistically wrought than 
those of the West; the Greek cross had equal arms; the Greeks prayed standing, 
the Latins kneeling; the Greeks baptized by immersion, the Latins by aspersion; 
marriage was forbidden to Latin, permitted to Greek, priests; Latin priests 


shaved, Greek priests had contemplative beards. The Latin clergy specialized in 
politics, the Greek in theology; heresy almost always rose in an East that had 
inherited the Greek passion for defining the infinite. From the old Gnostic 
heresies of Bardesanes in Syria, and perhaps from the westward movement of 
Manichean ideas, there arose in Armenia, about 660, a sect of Paulicians that 
took its name from St. Paul, rejected the Old Testament, the sacraments, the 
reverence paid to images, the symbolism of the cross. Like some advancing 
pullulation these groups and theories spread through the Near East into the 
Balkans, Italy, and France. They bore heroically the most merciless persecutions, 
and still survive as remnants in the Molokhani, the Khlysti, and the Dukhobors. 

The monothelite controversy was more agitated by the emperors than by the 
people. And doubtless the people were not responsible for the filioque that so 
tragically advanced the schism of Greek from Latin Christianity. The Nicene 
Creed had spoken of “the Holy Ghost, who proceedeth from the Father”—ex 
patre procedit; for 250 years this sufficed; but in 589 a church council at Toledo 
made the statement read ex patre filioque procedit—“proceedeth from the Father 
and the Son”; this addition was accepted in Gaul, and zealously adopted by 
Charlemagne. The Greek theologians protested that the Holy Ghost proceeded 
not from but through the Son. The popes held the balance patiently for a time, 
and not until the eleventh century was the filioque officially entered into the 
Latin creed. 

Meanwhile a struggle of wills was added to the conflict of ideas. Among the 
monks who had fled from Iconoclastic oppression was Ignatius, son of the 
Emperor Michael I. In 840 the Empress Theodora recalled the monk, and made 
him patriarch. He was a man of piety and courage; he denounced the prime 
minister Caesar Bardas, who had divorced his wife and lived with the widow of 
his son; and when Bardas persisted in incest Ignatius excluded him from the 
Church. Bardas banished Ignatius, and raised to the patriarchate the most 
accomplished scholar of the age (858). Photius (820?-91) was a master of 
philology, oratory, science, and philosophy; his lectures at the University of 
Constantinople had drawn to him a group of devoted students, to whom he 
opened his library and his home. Shortly before his promotion to the patriarchal 
see he had completed an encyclopedic Myriobiblion in 280 chapters, each of 
which reviewed and sampled an important book; through this vast compilation 
many passages of classic literature were preserved. His broad culture raised 
Photius above the fanaticism of the populace, which could not understand why 
he remained on such good terms with the emir of Crete. His sudden elevation 
from layman to patriarch offended the clergy of Constantinople; Ignatius refused 
to resign, and appealed to the bishop of Rome. Nicholas I sent legates to 


Constantinople to inquire into the case; and in letters to the Emperor Michael III 
and Photius he laid down the principle that no ecclesiastical matter of grave 
moment should be decided anywhere in Christendom without the consent of the 
pope. The Emperor called a church council, which ratified the appointment of 
Photius, and the Pope’s legates joined in the confirmation. When they returned 
to Rome Nicholas repudiated them as having exceeded their instructions; he 
ordered the Emperor to reinstate Ignatius; and when his command was ignored 
he excommunicated Photius (863). Bardas threatened to send an army to depose 
Nicholas; the Pope, in an eloquent reply, scornfully pointed to the Emperor’s 
submission to the marauding Slavs and Saracens. 


We have not invaded Crete; we have not depopulated Sicily; we have not subdued Greece; we 
have not burned the churches in the very suburbs of Constantinople; yet while these pagans with 
impunity conquer, burn, and lay waste [your territories], we, Catholic Christians, are menaced 


with the vain terror of your arms. Ye release Barabbas, and kill Christ.?” 


Photius and the Emperor called another church council, which excommunicated 
the Pope (867), and denounced the “heresies” of the Roman Church—among 
them the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son, the shaving 
of priestly beards, and the enforced celibacy of the clergy; “from this usage,” 
said Photius, “we see in the West so many children who do not know their 
fathers.” 

While Greek messengers were bearing these pleasantries to Rome, the 
situation was suddenly changed (867) by the accession of Basil I, who had 
murdered Caesar Bardas and had superintended the assassination of Michael III. 
Photius denounced the new Emperor as a murderer, and refused him the 
sacraments. Basil called a church council, which obediently deposed, insulted, 
and banished Photius, and restored Ignatius. But when Ignatius soon thereafter 
died, Basil recalled Photius; a council reinstated him as patriarch; and (Nicholas 
I having died) Pope John VIII approved. The schism of East and West was for a 
moment postponed by the death of the protagonists. 


V. THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST OF EUROPE: 529-1054 


The most momentous event in the religious history of these centuries was not 
the quarrel of the Greek with the Latin Church, but the rise of Islam as a 
challenge to Christianity in both East and West. The religion of Christ had 
hardly consolidated its victories over the pagan Empire and the heresies when 
suddenly its most fervid provinces were torn from it, and with alarming ease, by 


a faith that scorned both the theology and the ethics of Christianity. Patriarchs 
still sat, by Moslem tolerance, in the sees of Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria; 
but the Christian glory was departed from those regions; and what Christianity 
remained in them was heretical and nationalist. Armenia, Syria, and Egypt had 
set up church hierarchies quite independent of either Constantinople or Rome. 
Greece was saved to Christianity; there the monks triumphed over the 
philosophers, and the great monastery of the Holy Lavra, established on Mt. 
Athos in 961, rivaled the majesty of the Parthenon, which had become a 
Christian church. Africa still had many Christians in the ninth century, but they 
were rapidly diminishing under the handicaps of Moslem rule. In 711 most of 
Spain was lost to Islam. Defeated in Asia and Africa, Christianity turned north, 
and resumed the conquest of Europe. 

Italy, bravely but narrowly saved from the Saracens, was divided between the 
Greek and Latin forms of Christianity. Almost on the dividing line was Monte 
Cassino. Under the long rule (1058-87) of Abbot Desiderius the monastery 
reached the zenith of its fame. From Constantinople he brought not only two 
magnificent bronze doors, but craftsmen who adorned the interiors with mosaics, 
enamels, and artistry in metal, ivory, and wood. The monastery became almost a 
university, with courses in grammar, classical as well as Christian literature, 
theology, medicine, and law. Following Byzantine models, the monks executed 
exceptionally fine illuminated manuscripts, and copied in a beautiful book hand 
the classics of pagan Rome; some classics were only thus preserved. In Rome 
the Church, under Pope Boniface IV and his successors, instead of permitting the 
further disintegration of pagan temples, reconsecrated them to Christian use and 
care: the Pantheon was dedicated to the Virgin Mary and All Martyrs (609), the 
temple of Janus became the church of St. Dionysius, the temple of Saturn 
became the church of the Saviour. Leo IV (847-55) renewed and embellished St. 
Peter’s; and through the growth of the papacy and the coming of pilgrims, a 
polyglot suburb grew around that group of ecclesiastical buildings which took its 
name from the ancient Vatican Hill. 

France was now the richest possession of the Latin Church. The Merovingian 
kings, confident of buying heaven after enjoying polygamy and murder, 
showered the bishoprics with lands and revenues. Here, as elsewhere, the Church 
received legacies from penitent magnates and devout heiresses; Chilperic’s 
prohibition of such bequests was soon canceled by Gunthram. By one of the 
many pleasantries of history, the Gallic clergy were almost wholly recruited 
from the Gallo-Roman population; the converted Franks knelt at the feet of those 
whom they had conquered, and gave back in pious donations what they had 
stolen in war.*® The clergy were the ablest, best educated, and least immoral 


element in Gaul; they almost monopolized literacy; and though a small minority 
led scandalous lives, most of them labored faithfully to give schooling and 
morals to a population suffering from the greed and wars of their lords and 
kings. The bishops were the chief secular as well as religious authorities in their 
dioceses; and their tribunals were the favorite resort of litigants even in non- 
ecclesiastical concerns. Everywhere they took under their protection orphans and 
widows, paupers and slaves. In many dioceses the Church provided hospitals; 
one such hétel-Dieu— “inn of God”—was opened in Paris in 651. St. Germain, 
Bishop of Paris in the second half of the sixth century, was known throughout 
Europe for his work in raising funds—and spending his own—to emancipate 
slaves. Bishop Sidonius of Mainz banked the Rhine; Bishop Felix of Nantes 
straightened the course of the Loire; Bishop Didier of Cahors constructed 
aqueducts. St. Agobard (779-840), Archbishop of Lyons, was a model of 
religion and a foe of superstition; he condemned trial by duel or ordeal, the 
worship of images, the magical explanation of storms, and the fallacies involved 
in the prosecutions for witchcraft; he was “the clearest head of his time.”* 
Hincmar, the aristocratic primate of Reims (845-82), presided over a score of 
church councils, wrote sixty-six books, served as prime minister to Charles the 
Bald, and almost established a theocracy in France. 

In each country Christianity took on the qualities of the national 
temperament. In Ireland it became mystic, sentimental, individualistic, 
passionate; it adopted the fairies, the poetry, the wild and tender imagination of 
the Celt; the priests inherited the magic powers of the Druids and the myths of 
the bards; and the tribal organization favored a centrifugal looseness in the 
structure of the Church—almost every locality had an independent “bishop.” 
More numerous and influential than the bishops and priests were the monks 
who, in groups seldom numbering more than twelve, formed half-isolated and 
mostly autonomous monasteries throughout the island, recognizing the pope as 
head of the Church, but submitting to no external control. The earlier monks 
lived in separate cells, practicing a somber asceticism and meeting only for 
prayer; a later generation—the “Second Order of Irish Saints”—diverged from 
this Egyptian tradition, studied together, learned Greek, copied manuscripts, and 
established schools for clerics and laity. From the Irish schools in the sixth and 
seventh centuries a succession of renowned and redoubtable saints passed over 
into Scotland, England, Gaul, Germany, and Italy to revitalize and educate a 
darkened Christianity. “Almost all Ireland,’ wrote a Frank about 850, “comes 
flocking to our shores with a troop of philosophers.”*? As Germanic invasions of 
Gaul and Britain had driven scholars from those lands to Ireland, so now the 
wave returned, the debt was paid; Irish missionaries flung themselves upon the 


victorious pagan Angles, Saxons, Norwegians, and Danes in England, and upon 
the illiterate and half-barbarous Christians of Gaul and Germany, with the Bible 
in one hand and classic manuscripts in the other; and for a time it seemed that 
the Celts would win back through Christianity the lands they had lost to force. It 
was in the Dark Ages that the Irish spirit shone with its strongest light. 

The greatest of these missionaries was St. Columba. We know him well 
through the biography written (c. 679) by Adamnan, one of his successors at 
Iona. Columba was born at Donegal in 521, of royal stock; like Buddha he was a 
saint who could have been a king. At school in Moville he showed such devotion 
that his schoolmaster named him Columbkille—Column of the Church. From 
the age of twenty-five he founded a number of churches and monasteries, of 
which the most famous were at Derry, Durrow, and Kells. But he was a fighter 
as well as a saint, “a man of powerful frame and mighty voice”;*' his hot temper 
drew him into many quarrels, at last into war with King Diarmuid; a battle was 
fought in which, we are told, 5000 men were killed; Columba, though victorious, 
fled from Ireland (563), resolved to convert as many souls as had fallen in that 
engagement at Cooldrevna. He now founded on the island of Iona, off the west 
coast of Scotland, one of the most illustrious of medieval monasteries. Thence he 
and his disciples brought the Gospel to the Hebrides, Scotland, and northern 
England. And there, after converting thousands of pagans and illuminating 300 
“noble books,” he died, in prayer at the altar, in his seventy-eighth year. 

Kindred to him in spirit and name was St. Columban. Born in Leinster about 
543, he does not enter history till we find him, aged thirty-two, establishing 
monasteries in the wilds of the Vosges Mountains of France. At Luxeuil he 
instructed his novices: 


You must fast every day, pray every day, work every day, read every day. A monk must live 
under the rule of one father, and in the society of many brethren, that he may learn humility from 
one, patience from another, silence from a third, gentleness from a fourth.... He must go to bed 


so tired that he will fall asleep on the way.°* 


Punishments were severe, usually by flogging: six stripes for coughing when 
beginning a psalm, or neglecting to manicure the nails before saying Mass, or 
smiling during services, or striking the teeth on the chalice at communion; 
twelve for omitting grace at meal; fifty for being late at prayers, one hundred for 
engaging in a dispute, two hundred for speaking familiarly with a woman.** 
Despite this reign of terror there was no lack of novices; Luxeuil had sixty 
monks, many from rich families. They lived on bread, vegetables, and water, 
cleared forests, plowed fields, planted and reaped, fasted and prayed. Here 
Columban established the aus perennis, or unending praise: all day and night, 


through relays of monks, litanies were to rise to Jesus, Mary, and the Saints.*4 A 
thousand monasteries like Luxeuil are a pervasive element in the medieval 
scene. 

The stern temper that framed this rule allowed no compromise with other 
views; and Columban, who banned disputes, found himself in repeated quarrels 
with the bishops—whose authority he ignored—with secular officials—whose 
interferences he repelled—and even with the popes. For the Irish celebrated 
Easter according to a reckoning practiced by the early Church but abandoned by 
her in 343. In a consequent conflict with the Gallic clergy these appealed to 
Gregory the Great; Columban rejected the Pope’s instructions, saying, “The Irish 
are better astronomers than you Romans,” and bade Gregory accept the Irish 
mode of calculation or be “looked upon as a heretic and repudiated with scorn by 
the churches of the West.” The rebellious Irishman was expelled from Gaul 
(609) for denouncing the wickedness of Queen Brunhild; he was put by force on 
a vessel bound for Ireland; the ship was driven back to France; Columban 
crossed the forbidden land and preached to the pagans of Bavaria. He could 
hardly have been as terrible a man as his rule and career picture him, for we are 
told that squirrels perched confidently on his shoulders and ran in and out of his 
cowl.°*° Leaving a fellow Irishman to found (613) the monastery of St. Gall on 
Lake Constance, he painfully crossed the St. Gotthard Pass, and established the 
monastery of Bobbio in Lombardy in 613. There, two years later, in the austerity 
of his solitary cell, he died. 


Tertullian mentions Christians in Britain in 208; Bede speaks of St. Alban as 
dying in the persecution by Diocletian; British bishops attended the Council of 
Sardica (347). Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, went to Britain in 429 to suppress 
the Pelagian heresy.*’ William of Malmesbury avers that the Bishop, presumably 
on a later visit, routed an army of Saxons by having his British converts shout 
“Hallelujah!” at them.°® From this vigorous condition British Christianity pined 
and almost died in the Anglo-Saxon invasions; we hear nothing of it again until, 
at the end of the sixth century, the disciples of Columba entered 
Northumberland, and Augustine, with seven other monks, reached England from 
Rome. Doubtless Pope Gregory had learned that Ethelbert, the pagan King of 
Kent, had married Bertha, a Christian Merovingian princess. Ethelbert listened 
courteously to Augustine, remained unconvinced, but gave him freedom to 
preach, and provided food and lodging for him and his fellow monks in 
Canterbury. At last (599) the Queen prevailed upon the King to accept the new 
faith; and many subjects followed their example. In 601 Gregory sent the 
pallium to Augustine, who became the first in an impressive line of 


distinguished archbishops of Canterbury. Gregory was lenient to the lingering 
paganism of England; he allowed the old temples to be christened into churches, 
and permitted the custom of sacrificing oxen to the gods to be gently 
transformed into “killing them to the refreshing of themselves to the praise of 
God”;*° so that the English merely changed from eating beef when they praised 
God to praising God when they ate beef. 

Another Italian missionary, Paulinus, carried Christianity to Northumberland 
(627). Oswald, King of Northumberland, invited the monks of Iona to come and 
preach to his people; and to help their work he gave them the island of 
Lindisfarne off the east coast. There St. Aidan (634) founded a monastery that 
glorified its name by missionary devotion and the splendor of its illuminated 
manuscripts. There and at Melrose Abbey St. Cuthbert (635?—87) left behind 
him loving memories of his patience, piety, good humor, and good sense. The 
holiness of such men, and perhaps the peace and security they enjoyed amid 
recurrent wars, brought many neophytes to the monasteries and nunneries that 
now arose in England. Despite occasional lapses into the ways of common men, 
the monks gave dignity to work by their labor in woods and fields; here too, as 
in France and Germany, they led the advance of civilization against marsh and 
jungle as well as against illiteracy, violence, lechery, drunkenness, and greed. 
Bede thought that too many Englishmen were entering monasteries; that too 
many monasteries were being founded by nobles to put their property beyond 
taxation; and that the tax-exempt lands of the Church were absorbing too much 
of England’s soil; too few soldiers were left, he warned, to preserve England 
from invasion.*® Soon the Danes, then the Normans, would prove the worldly 
wisdom of the monk. 

Strife found its way even into monastic peace when the Benedictine monks of 
southern England, following the Roman ritual and calendar, came into contact 
and conflict with the Irish monks and calendar and liturgy in the north. At the 
Synod of Whitby (664) St. Wilfrid’s eloquence decided the issue—technically, 
the proper day for Easter—in favor of Rome. The Irish missionaries 
pugnaciously resigned themselves to the decision. The British Church, unified 
and endowed, became an economic and political power, and took a leading role 
in civilizing the people and governing the state. 


Christianity came to Germany as the gift of Irish and English monks. In 690 
the Northumbrian monk Willibrord, who had been educated in Ireland, crossed 
the North Sea with twelve adventurous aides, fixed his episcopal seat at Utrecht, 
and labored for forty years to convert the Frisians. But these realistic lowlanders 
saw in Willibrord the hand of his protector Pepin the Young, and feared that 


their conversion would subject them to the Franks; moreover, they were not 
pleased to be told that all their unbaptized forebears were in hell. A Frisian king, 
having learned this as he stood on the brink of baptism, turned away, saying that 
he preferred to spend eternity with his ancestors.* 

A stronger man than Willibrord renewed the campaign in 716. Winfrid (680? 
-7 54), an English noble and Benedictine monk, won the name of Boniface from 
Pope Gregory II, and the title of “Apostle of Germany” from a pious posterity. 
Near Fritzlar in Hesse he found an oak tree worshiped by the people as the home 
of a god; he felled it; and the populace, amazed at his survival, flocked to be 
baptized. Great monasteries were set up at Reichenau (724), Fulda (744), and 
Lorsch (763). In 748 Boniface was made Archbishop of Mainz; he appointed 
bishops, and organized the German Church into a powerful engine of moral, 
economic, and political order. Having accomplished his mission in Hesse and 
Thuringia, and seeking to crown his career with a martyr’s death, Boniface gave 
up his proud episcopate, and entered Frisia resolved to complete the work of 
Willibrord. He had labored there a year when he was attacked by the pagans and 
slain. A generation later Charlemagne brought Christianity to the Saxons with 
fire and sword; the obstinate Frisians thought it time to yield; and the conquest 
of Rome’s conquerors by Roman Christianity was complete. 


The final triumph of the faith in Europe was the conversion of the Slavs. In 
861 Prince Rostislav of Moravia, noting the entrance into his realm of a Latin 
Christianity that ignored the vernacular in its liturgy, applied to Byzantium for 
missionaries who would preach and pray in the vulgar tongue. The emperor sent 
him two brothers, Methodius and Cyril, who, having been reared in Salonika, 
spoke Slavonic with ease. They were welcomed, but found that the Slavs had as 
yet no alphabet to fully express their language in writing; the few Slavs who 
wrote used Greek and Latin characters to represent their speech. Cyril thereupon 
invented the Slavonic alphabet and script by adopting the Greek alphabet with 
the values that Greek usage had given it by the ninth century—B sounded as V, 
H as I (English E), Chi as the Scotch ch; and he devised original letters for 
Slavonic sounds not expressible by Greek characters. With this alphabet Cyril 
translated into Slavonic the Septuagint Greek version of the Old Testament, and 
the Greek liturgical texts, thereby inaugurating a new written language and a 
new literature. 

A struggle now ensued between Greek and Latin Christianity to see which 
should capture the Slavs. Pope Nicholas I invited Cyril and Methodius to Rome, 
where Cyril took monastic vows, fell ill, and died (869); Methodius returned to 
Moravia as an archbishop consecrated by the Pope. Pope John VIII allowed the 


use of the Slavonic liturgy, Stephen V forbade it. Moravia, Bohemia, and 
Slovakia (these constituting the Czechoslovakia of today), and later Hungary and 
Poland, were won to the Latin Church and rite; while Bulgaria, Serbia, and 
Russia accepted the Slavonic liturgy and alphabet, gave their allegiance to the 
Greek Church, and took their culture from Byzantium. 

Political calculations influenced these religious transformations. The 
conversion of the Germans aimed to incorporate them firmly into the realm of 
the Franks. King Harald Bluetooth imposed Christianity upon Denmark (974) as 
part of the price that the Emperor Otto II demanded for peace; Boris of Bulgaria, 
after flirting with the papacy, went over to the Greek Church (864) to win 
protection against an expanding Germany; and Vladimir I made Russia Christian 
(988) to win the hand of Anna, sister of the Greek Emperor Basil II, and to 
obtain part of the Crimea as her dowry.**For two centuries the Russian Church 
acknowledged the patriarch of Constantinople; in the thirteenth century it 
declared its independence; and after the fall of the Eastern Empire (1453) the 
Russian Church became the dominant factor in the Greek Orthodox world. 


The victorious soldiers in this Christian conquest of Europe were the monks, 
and the nurses in this war were the nuns. The monks helped the peasant pioneers 
to bring the wilderness under cultivation, to clear the forest and the brush, to 
drain the swamps and bridge the creeks and cut the roads; they organized 
industrial centers, schools, and charity; copied manuscripts and collected modest 
libraries; gave moral order, courage, and comfort to bewildered men uprooted 
from their traditional customs, cults, or homes. Benedict of Aniane labored, dug, 
and reaped amid his monks; and the monk Theodulf, near Reims, drove the plow 
so faithfully for twenty-two years that after his death it was kept as an object of 
veneration. 

Periodically, after superhuman exaltations of virtue, devotion, and energy, 
monks and nuns relapsed into human nature, and in almost every century a 
campaign of monastic reform was needed to lift the monks again to the unnatural 
heights of their rule. Some monks enlisted in passing moods of piety and self- 
surrender, and were maladapted to the discipline after their ecstasy waned. Some 
were oblates, who had been brought to the monasteries and vowed to the 
monastic life by their parents when they were children of seven or more years of 
age, sometimes when they were infants in the cradle; and these vicarious vows 
were held irrevocable until, in 1179, papal decrees allowed their annulment at 
the age of fourteen.” In 817 Louis the Pious, shocked by the lax discipline of 
French monasteries, called a national assembly of abbots and monks at Aachen, 
and commissioned Benedict of Aniane to re-establish the Rule of St. Benedict of 


Nursia in all the monasteries of the realm. The new Benedict labored sedulously; 
but he died in 821, the wars of the kings soon disordered the Frank Empire, and 
Norman, Magyar, and Saracen raids despoiled hundreds of monasteries. Monks 
wandered homeless into the secular world; and those who returned after the 
wave of devastation had receded brought with them worldly ways. Feudal lords 
seized monasteries, appointed their abbots, appropriated their revenues. By 900 
the monasteries of the West, like almost every institution in Latin Europe, had 
sunk to the lowest point in their medieval history. Some clergy, secular and 
regular, said St. Odo of Cluny (d. 942), “do so set to naught the Virgin’s Son that 
they commit fornication in His very courts, nay in those very inns which the 
devotion of the faithful hath built in order that chastity may be kept safely within 
their fenced precincts; they so overflow with lust that Mary hath no room 
wherein to lay the child Jesus.” It was from Cluny that the great reform of the 
monasteries came. 

About 910 twelve monks had established a monastery there in the hills of 
Burgundy, almost on the German-French frontier. In 927 Abbot Odo revised its 
rule towards a moral rigor combined with physical lenience: asceticism was 
rejected, baths were recommended, diet was generous, beer and wine were 
allowed; but the old vows of poverty, obedience, and chastity were to be 
unremittingly enforced. Similar institutions were opened elsewhere in France; 
but whereas each monastery had heretofore been a lawless law unto itself, or had 
been loosely subject to local bishop or lord, the new Benedictine monasteries 
allied with Cluny were ruled by priors subject both to the abbots of Cluny and to 
the popes. Under Cluny’s abbots Mayeul (954-94), Odilo (994-1049), and Hugh 
(1049-1109) the movement for monastic affiliation spread from France to 
England, Germany, Poland, Hungary, Italy, and Spain; many old monasteries 
joined the “Cluniac Congregation”; by 1100 some 2000 “priories” 
acknowledged Cluny as their mother and ruler. The power so organized, free 
from state interference and episcopal supervision, gave the papacy a new 
weapon with which to control the secular hierarchy of the Church. At the same 
time it made possible a courageous reform of monasticism by the monks 
themselves. Disorder, idleness, luxury, immorality, simony were brought under 
firm rule; and Italy beheld the strange sight of a French monk, Odo, invited to 
Italy to reform Monte Cassino itself.*° 


VI. THE NADIR OF THE PAPACY: 867-1049 


Reform reached Rome last of all. The populace of the city had always been 
unmanageable, even when the Imperial eagle had wielded legions in its claws; 
now the pontiffs, armed only with a weak militia, the majesty of their office, and 
the terror of their creed, found themselves the prisoners of a jealous aristocracy, 
and of a citizenry whose piety suffered from nearness to Peter’s throne. The 
Romans were too proud to be impressed by kings, and too familiar to be awed by 
popes; they saw in the Vicars of Christ men subject like themselves to sickness, 
error, sin, and defeat; and they came to view the papacy not as a fortress of order 
and a tower of salvation, but as a collection agency whereby the pence of Europe 
might provide the dole of Rome. By the tradition of the Church no pope could be 
elected without the consent of the Roman clergy, nobles, and populace. The 
rulers of Spoleto, Benevento, Naples, and Tuscany, and the aristocracy of Rome 
divided into factions as of old; and whichever faction prevailed in the city 
intrigued to choose and sway the pope. Between them they dragged the papacy, 
in the tenth century, to the lowest level in its history. 

In 878 Duke Lambert of Spoleto entered Rome with his army, seized Pope 
John VII, and tried to starve him into favoring Carloman for the Imperial 
throne. In 897 Pope Stephen VI had the corpse of Pope Formosus (891-6) 
exhumed, dressed it in purple robes, and tried before an ecclesiastic council on 
the charge of violating certain Church laws; the corpse was condemned, 
stripped, mutilated, and plunged into the Tiber.“ In the same year a political 
revolution in Rome overthrew Stephen, who was strangled in jail.*” For several 
years thereafter the papal chair was filled by bribery, murder, or the favor of 
women of high rank and low morality. For half a century the family of 
Theophylact, a chief official of the papal palace, made and unmade popes at will. 
His daughter Marozia secured the election of her lover as Pope Sergius IIT (904- 
11);*° his wife Theodora procured the election of Pope John X (914-28). John 
has been accused of being Theodora’s paramour, but on inadequate evidence; 
certainly he was an excellent secular leader, for it was he who organized the 
coalition that in 916 repulsed the Saracens from Rome. Marozia, after having 
enjoyed a succession of lovers, married Guido, Duke of Tuscany; they conspired 
to unseat John; they had his brother Peter killed before his face; the Pope was 
thrown into prison, and died there a few months later from causes unknown. In 
931 Marozia raised to the papacy John XI (931-5), commonly reputed to be her 
bastard son by Sergius III.°° In 932 her son Alberic imprisoned John in the 
Castle of Sant’ Angelo, but allowed him to exercise from jail the spiritual 
functions of the papacy. For twenty-two years Alberic ruled Rome as the 
dictatorial head of a “Roman Republic.” At his death he bequeathed his power to 
his son Octavian, and made the clergy and people promise to choose Octavian 


pope when Agapetus II should die. It was done as he ordered; in 955 Marozia’s 
grandson became John XII, and distinguished his pontificate by orgies of 
debauchery in the Lateran palace.”! 

Otto I of Germany, crowned Emperor by John XII in 962, learned the 
degradation of the papacy at first hand. In 963, with the support of the 
Transalpine clergy, Otto returned to Rome, and summoned John to trial before 
an ecclesiastical council. Cardinals charged that John had taken bribes for 
consecrating bishops, had made a boy of ten a bishop, had committed adultery 
with his father’s concubine and incest with his father’s widow and her niece, and 
had made the papal palace a very brothel. John refused to attend the council or to 
answer the charges; instead he went out hunting. The council deposed him and 
unanimously chose Otto’s candidate, a layman, as Pope Leo VIII (963-5). After 
Otto had returned to Germany John seized and mutilated the leaders of the 
Imperial party in Rome, and had himself restored by an obedient council to the 
papacy (964),°* When John died (964) the Romans elected Benedict V, ignoring 
Leo. Otto came down from Germany, deposed Benedict, and restored Leo, who 
thereupon officially recognized the right of Otto and his Imperial successors to 
veto the election of any future pope." On Leo’s death Otto secured the election 
of John XIII (965-72). Benedict VI (973-4) was imprisoned and strangled by a 
Roman noble, Bonifazio Francone, who made himself pope for a month, then 
fled to Constantinople with as much papal treasury as he could carry. Nine years 
later he returned, killed Pope John XIV (983-4), again appropriated the papal 
office, and died peaceably in bed (985). The Roman Republic again raised its 
head, assumed authority, and chose Crescentius as consul. Otto III descended 
upon Rome with an irresistible army, and a commission from the German 
prelates to end the chaos by making his chaplain Pope Gregory V (996-9). The 
young Emperor put down the Republic, pardoned Crescentius, and went back to 
Germany. Crescentius at once re-established the Republic, and deposed Gregory 
(997). Gregory excommunicated him, but Crescentius laughed, and arranged the 
election of John XVI as pope. Otto returned, deposed John, gouged out his eyes, 
cut off his tongue and nose, and paraded him through the streets of Rome on an 
ass, with his face to the tail. Crescentius and twelve Republican leaders were 
beheaded, and their bodies were hung from the battlements of Sant’ Angelo 
(998).°° Gregory resumed the papacy, and died, probably of poison, in 999. Otto 
replaced him with one of the most brilliant of all the popes. 

Gerbert was born of lowly parentage near Aurillac in Auvergne (c. 940), and 
at an early age entered a monastery there. At the abbot’s suggestion, he went to 
Spain to study mathematics; and in 970 Count Borel of Barcelona took him to 
Rome. Pope John XIII was impressed by the monk’s learning, and recommended 


him to Otto I. For a year Gerbert taught in Italy, and at that time or later had Otto 
II among his pupils. Then he went to Reims to study logic in the cathedral 
school; and presently we find him head of the school (972-82). He taught an 
unusual variety of subjects, including the classic poets; he wrote an excellent 
Latin, and letters sometimes rivaling those of Sidonius. Wherever he went he 
collected books, and spent his funds recklessly to have copies made of 
manuscripts in other libraries; perhaps we owe to him the preservation of 
Cicero’s orations.** He led the Christian world in mathematics, introduced an 
early form of the “Arabic” numerals, wrote on the abacus and the astrolabe, and 
composed a treatise on geometry; he invented a mechanical clock, and an organ 
operated by steam.” So many were his scientific accomplishments that after his 
death he was reputed to have possessed magical powers.” 

When Adalbero died (988), Gerbert sought to succeed him as archbishop of 
Reims; but Hugh Capet appointed instead Arnulf, a bastard son of the dying 
Carolingian house. Amulf plotted against Hugh, an ecclesiastical council 
deposed him despite papal protests, and chose Gerbert archbishop (991). Four 
years later a papal legate persuaded a synod at Moisson to unseat Gerbert. The 
humiliated scholar went to the court of Otto III in Germany, received every 
honor there, and molded the mind of the young king to the idea of restoring a 
Roman Empire with its capital at Rome. Otto made him archbishop of Ravenna, 
and, in 999, pope. Gerbert took the name of Sylvester II, as if to say that he 
would be a second Sylvester to a second world-unifying Constantine. Had he 
and Otto lived another decade they might have realized their dream, for Otto was 
the son of a Byzantine princess, and Gerbert might have become a philosopher- 
king. But in the fourth year of his papacy Gerbert died, poisoned, said Roman 
rumor, by the same Stephania who had poisoned Otto. 

Their aspirations, and the busy politics of the world around them, show how 
few were the Christians who took seriously the notion that the world would end 
in the year 1000. At the beginning of the tenth century a Church council had 
announced that the final century of history had begun;°’ at its close a small 
minority of men so believed, and prepared themselves for the Last Judgment. 
The great majority went on their wonted ways, working, playing, sinning, 
praying, and trying to outlive senility. There is no evidence of any panic of fear 
in the year 1000, nor even of any rise in gifts to the Church.°® 

After the death of Gerbert the decay of the papacy was resumed. The counts 
of Tusculum, in league with the German emperors, bought bishops and sold the 
papacy with hardly an effort at concealment. Their nominee Benedict VIII 
(1012-24) was a man of vigor and intelligence; but Benedict IX (1032-45), made 
pope at the age of twelve, led so shameful and riotous a life*’ that the people rose 


and drove him out of Rome. Through Tusculan aid he was restored; but tiring of 
the papacy he sold it to Gregory VI (1045-6) for one (or two) thousand pounds 
of gold.°° Gregory astonished Rome by being almost a model pope; apparently 
he had bought the papacy in a sincere desire to reform it and liberate it from its 
overlords. The Tusculan house could not favor such a reform; it made Benedict 
IX pope again, while a third faction set up Sylvester III. The Italian clergy 
appealed to the Emperor Henry III to end this disgrace; he came to Sutri, near 
Rome, and convened an ecclesiastical council; it imprisoned Sylvester, accepted 
Benedict’s resignation, and deposed Gregory for admittedly buying the papacy. 
Henry persuaded the council that only a foreign pope, protected by the emperor, 
could terminate the debasement of the Church. The Bishop of Bamberg was 
elected as Clement II (1046-7); he died a year later; and Damasus II (1047-8) 
also succumbed to the malaria that now regularly came out of the undrained 
Campagna. At last in Leo IX (1049-54) the papacy found a man who could face 
its problems with courage, learning, integrity, and a piety long rare in Rome. 


VII. THE REFORM OF THE CHURCH: 1049-54 


Three internal problems agitated the Church at this time: simony in the 
papacy and the episcopacy, marriage or concubinage in the secular clergy, and 
sporadic incontinence among the monks. 

Simony—the sale of church offices or services—was the ecclesiastical 
correlate of contemporary corruption in politics. Good people were one source of 
simony; so the mother of Guibert of Nogent, anxious to devote him to the 
Church, paid ecclesiastical authorities to make him a cathedral canon at eleven; a 
church council at Rome in 1099 mourmed the frequency of such cases. As 
bishops in England, Germany, France, and Italy administered profane as well as 
ecclesiastical affairs, and were feudally endowed with lands or villages or even 
cities to supply their necessary revenues, ambitious men paid secular powers 
great sums for such appointments, and greedy potentates overrode all decencies 
to earn these bribes. In Narbonne a boy of ten was made archbishop on paying 
100,000 solidi (1016).°' Philip I of France consoled an unsuccessful applicant for 
an episcopal see with blithe counsel: “Let me make my profit out of your rival; 
then you can try to get him degraded for simony; and afterward we can see about 
satisfying you.”®? The French kings, following a tradition established by 
Charlemagne, regularly appointed the bishops of Sens, Reims, Lyons, Tours, and 
Bourges; elsewhere in France the bishops were appointed by dukes or counts. 
Many bishoprics became in the eleventh century the hereditary patrimony of 


noble families, and were used as provision for bastards or younger sons; in 
Germany one baron possessed and transmitted eight bishoprics.“* A German 
cardinal alleged (c. 1048) that the simoniacal buyers of sees and benefices had 
sold the marble facings of churches, even the tiles from their roofs, to reimburse 
themselves for the cost of their appointments.’ Such appointees were men of the 
world; many lived in luxury, engaged in war, allowed bribery in episcopal 
courts,°° named relatives to ecclesiastical posts, and worshiped Mammon with 
undivided loyalty; Pope Innocent III would say of an archbishop of Narbonne 
that he had a purse where his heart should have been.®’ The purchase of sees 
became so usual that practical men accepted it as normal; but reformers cried out 
that Simon Magus had captured the Church.” 

Among the general clergy the moral problem hovered between matriage and 
concubinage. In the ninth and tenth centuries the marriage of priests was 
customary in England, Gaul, and north Italy. Pope Hadrian II (867-72) himself 
had been a married man;°’ and Bishop Ratherius of Verona (tenth century) 
reported that practically all priests in his diocese were married. By the beginning 
of the eleventh century celibacy in the secular clergy was exceptional.”° It would 
be a mistake to consider clerical marriage immoral; though often contrary to the 
canons and ideals of the Church, it was quite in accord with the customs and 
moral judgments of the times. At Milan a married priest stood higher in public 
repute than one unmarried;”' the latter was suspected of concubinage. Even 
concubinage—the regular cohabitation of an unmarried man with an unmarried 
woman—was condoned by public opinion. The great majority of the European 
clergy led apparently decent moral lives; and all through the Middle Ages we 
hear of priests and bishops living in saintly devotion to their flocks. Here and 
there, however, there were scandalous exceptions. In 742 Bishop Boniface 
complained to Pope Zachary that bishoprics were being given to “greedy laymen 
and adulterous clerics,” and that some deacons “kept four or five 
concubines”;” and the Venerable Bede, in the same century, condemned “some 
bishops” of England for “laughter, jesting, tales, revelings, drunkenness, and ... 
dissolute living.””* Towards the end of the first millennium such charges became 
more numerous. Ralph Glaber described the clergy of that period as sharing in 
the general immorality of the age. An Italian monk, Peter Damian (1007-72), 
presented to the Pope a book ominously entitled Liber Gomorrhianus, in which 
he described, with the exaggerations to be expected from his sanctity, the vices 
of the clergy; one chapter was “On the Diversity of Sins Against Nature.” 
Damian strongly urged the prohibition of clerical marriage. 

The Church had long since opposed clerical marriage on the ground that a 
married priest, consciously or not, would put his loyalty to wife and children 


above his devotion to the Church; that for their sake he would be tempted to 
accumulate money or property; that he would try to transmit his see or benefice 
to one of his offspring; that an hereditary ecclesiastical caste might in this way 
develop in Europe as in India; and that the combined economic power of such a 
propertied priesthood would be too great for the papacy to control. The priest 
should be totally devoted to God, the Church, and his fellow men; his moral 
standard must be higher than that of the people, and must confer upon him the 
prestige necessary to public confidence and reverence. Several councils had 
demanded celibacy of the clergy; one—at Pavia in 1018—had decreed a status 
of perpetual slavery, and disbarment from inheritance, for all children of 
priests.” But clerical marriage continued. 

Leo IX found the see of Peter impoverished by clerical bequests of Church 
benefices to clerical offspring, by baronial seizures of Church estates, and by the 
highway robbery of pilgrims bringing prayers, petitions, and offerings to Rome. 
He organized protection for the pilgrims, recaptured alienated ecclesiastical 
property, and set himself to the heavy task of ending simony and clerical 
marriage. Turning over the domestic and administrative cares of the papacy to 
the shrewd and devoted monk who was to become Gregory VII, Leo left Rome 
in 1049, resolved to examine at first hand the morals of the clergy, and the 
functioning of the Church, in the major cities of Europe. The dignity of his 
bearing, the unaffected austerity of his life, at once revived the respect that men 
had held for the highest official of the Church; vice hid its head as he 
approached; and Godfrey of Lorraine, who had plundered churches and defied 
kings, trembled under papal excommunication, submitted to be publicly 
scourged before the altar of the church that he had ruined in Verdun, undertook 
to repair the church, and labored in the work with his own hands. At Cologne 
Leo held papal court, and received every honor from a German clergy proud of a 
German pope. Passing into France, he presided over a tribunal at Reims, and 
conducted an inquiry into lay and clerical morals, the sale of ecclesiastical 
offices, the spoliation of church property, the relaxation of monastic rules, and 
the rise of heresy. Every bishop present was ordered to confess his sins. One 
after another, including archbishops, accused himself. Leo sternly reproved 
them, deposed some, forgave some, excommunicated four, summoned others to 
Rome and public penance. He commanded the clergy to dismiss their wives and 
concubines, and to forgo the use of arms. The Council of Reims further decreed 
that bishops and abbots were to be elected by the clergy and the people, 
prohibited the sale of ecclesiastical offices, and forbade the clergy to receive fees 
for administering the eucharist, attending the sick, or burying the dead. A 
council in Mainz (1049), under Leo’s urging, enacted similar reforms for 


Germany. In 1050 he returned to Italy, presided at the Council of Vercelli, and 
condemned the heresy of Berengar of Tours. 

With his long and arduous visitation of the North Leo had restored the 
prestige of the papacy, replaced the German emperor as the head of the German 
Church, brought the French and Spanish episcopates to acknowledge the 
authority of the pope, and made some progress toward cleansing the clergy of 
venality and venery. In 1051 and 1052 he made further campaigns in Germany 
and France; presided over a great ecclesiastical assembly at Worms, and another 
at Mantua. Returning at last to Rome, he took on the uncongenial task of 
defending the Papal States by military means. The Emperor Henry III had given 
him the duchy of Benevento; Duke Pandulf of Capua refused to recognize the 
grant, and, with the help of Robert Guiscard’s Normans, took and held the 
duchy. Leo asked for a German army to help him oust Pandulf; he received only 
700 men; to these he added some untrained Italians; and at their head he 
marched against the Normans, whose cavalry alone numbered 3000 buccaneers 
skilled in war. The Normans overwhelmed Leo’s forces, captured him, and then 
knelt to ask his pardon for having killed 500 of his men. They took him to 
Benevento, and there, with all courtesy, kept him prisoner for nine months. 
Heartbroken, and penitent for having taken the sword, Leo wore nothing but 
sackcloth, slept on a carpet and a stone, and passed nearly all the day in prayer. 
The Normans saw that he was dying, and released him. He entered Rome amid 
universal rejoicing, absolved all whom he had excommunicated, ordered a coffin 
placed in St. Peter’s, sat beside it for a day, and died at the altar. The lame, the 
dumb, and the lepers came from all parts of Italy to touch his corpse. 


VIII. THE GREAT EASTERN SCHISM: 1054 


It was in St. Leo’s pontificate that Greek and Latin Christianity were finally 
divorced. While Western Europe was shrouded in the darkness, misery, and 
ignorance of the ninth and tenth centuries, the Eastern Empire, under the 
Macedonian emperors (867-1057), recovered some of the territory it had lost to 
the Arabs, reasserted its leadership in south Italy, and experienced a new 
flowering of literature and art. The Greek Church drew strength and pride from 
the revived wealth and power of the Byzantine state, won Russia, Bulgaria, and 
Serbia to the Eastern observance, and resented more sharply than ever the claims 
of a debased and impoverished papacy to the ecclesiastical monarchy of the 
Christian world. To the Greeks of this age the Germans, Franks, and Anglo- 
Saxons of the contemporary West seemed crude barbarians, an illiterate and 


violent laity led by a worldly and corrupt episcopate. The papal rejection of the 
Byzantine emperor for the king of the Franks, the papal appropriation of the 
exarchate of Ravenna, the papal coronation of a rival Roman emperor, the papal 
drive into Greek Italy—these galling political events, and not the slight 
diversities of creed, severed Christendom into East and West. 

In 1043 Michael Cerularius was appointed Patriarch of Constantinople. He 
was a man of noble birth, wide culture, keen intellect, and resolute will. Though 
a monk, he had risen through a political rather than an ecclesiastical career; he 
had been a high minister of the Empire, and would hardly have accepted the 
patriarchate if it had involved submission to Rome. In 1053 he circulated a Latin 
treatise by a Greek monk, which strongly criticized the Roman Church for 
enforcing clerical celibacy contrary to apostolic example and ecclesiastical 
tradition, for using unleavened bread in the Eucharist, and for adding filioque to 
the Nicene Creed. In that same year Cerularius closed all those churches in 
Constantinople that observed the Latin ritual, and excommunicated all clergy 
who should persist in its use. Leo, then at the height of his pontificate, 
despatched a letter to Cerularius demanding that the Patriarch should recognize 
the supremacy of the popes, and branding any church that refused such 
recognition as “an assembly of heretics, a conventicle of schismatics, a 
synagogue of Satan.””° In a milder mood Leo sent legates to Constantinople to 
discuss with the emperor and the Patriarch the differences that kept the two 
branches of Christianity apart. The emperor received the legates cordially, but 
Cerularius denied their competence to deal with the issues. Leo died in April, 
1054, and the papacy remained vacant for a year. In July the legates, taking 
matters into their own hands, deposited on the altar of St. Sophia a bull 
excommunicating Cerularius. Michael convened a council representing all 
Eastern Christianity; it recapitulated the grievances of the Greek against the 
Roman Church, including the shaving of the beard; it formally condemned the 
bull of the legates, and “all who had helped in drawing it up, whether by their 
advice or even by their prayers.”’” The schism was now complete. 


IX. GREGORY VII HILDEBRAND: 1073-85 


It was a great misfortune for Christianity that an interval of chaos and 
weakness separated the pontificate of Leo IX from that of one of the strongest 
popes in the history of the Church. 

Hildebrand is a German name, and suggests a German lineage; Gregory’s 
contemporaries interpreted it to mean Hellbrand, pure flame. He was born of 


lowly parentage in the hamlet of Sovano in the marshes of Tuscany (1023?). He 
was educated in the convent of St. Mary on the Aventine at Rome, and entered 
the Benedictine order. When Pope Gregory VI was deposed and banished to 
Germany in 1046 Hildebrand accompanied him as chaplain; during that year in 
Cologne he learned much about Germany that helped him in his later struggle 
with Henry IV. Soon after his return to Rome he was made a cardinal subdeacon 
by Leo IX, and was appointed administrator of the Papal States and at the same 
time legate to France; we may judge from this remarkable elevation of a youth of 
twenty-five the reputation that he had so soon acquired for political and 
diplomatic ability. Popes Victor II (1055-7) and Stephen IX (1057-8) continued 
to employ him in high capacities. In 1059 Nicholas II became Pope largely 
through Hildebrand’s influence; and the indispensable monk, not yet a priest, 
was made papal chancellor. 

It was at his urging that Nicholas and the Lateran Council of 1057 issued an 
edict transferring the election of the pope to the College of Cardinals; by that one 
stroke Hildebrand proposed to rescue the papacy from Roman nobles and 
German emperors. Already the young ecclesiastical statesman had formulated a 
far-reaching policy. To secure the papacy from German domination he closed his 
eyes to the swashbuckling raids of the Normans in southern Italy, recognized 
their expropriations, and approved their ambitions, in return for a pledge of 
military protection. In 1073, after serving eight popes for twenty-five years, 
Hildebrand himself was raised to the papacy. He resisted, preferring to rule 
behind the throne; but cardinals, clergy, and people cried out, “St. Peter wills 
Hildebrand to be Pope!” He was ordained priest, was consecrated Pope, and took 
the honored name of Gregory. 

He was small of stature, homely of feature, keen of eye, proud of spirit, 
strong of will, sure of the truth, and confident of victory. Four purposes inspired 
him: to complete Leo’s reform of clerical morals, to end lay investiture, to unify 
all Europe in one church and one republic headed by the papacy, and to lead a 
Christian army to the East to reclaim the Holy Land from the Turks. Early in 
1074 he wrote to the counts of Burgundy and Savoy, and to the Emperor Henry 
IV, begging them to raise funds and troops for a crusade which he proposed to 
lead in person. The counts were not moved, and Henry was too insecure on his 
throne to think of a crusade. 

The Lateran Council of 1059, under Nicholas IJ and Hildebrand, had 
excommunicated any priest who kept a wife or a concubine, and had forbidden 
Christians to attend the Mass of a priest known to keep a woman in his house. 
Reluctant to break up the families of their clergy, many bishops in Lombardy 
refused to promulgate these decrees, and prominent clerics in Tuscany defended 


clerical marriage as both moral and canonical. The legislation could not be 
enforced, and the idea that clergymen living in “sin” could not administer valid 
sacraments was so enthusiastically taken up by heretical preachers that the papal 
appeal to the congregations was withdrawn.” When Hildebrand became Gregory 
VII (1073) he attacked the problem with uncompromising determination. A 
synod in 1074 renewed the decrees of 1059; Gregory sent these to all the bishops 
of Europe with a stern command to promulgate and enforce them; and absolved 
the laity from obedience to priests who disregarded them. The reaction was 
again violent. Many priests declared that they would abandon their calling rather 
than their wives; others deprecated the decrees as making unreasonable demands 
on human nature, and predicted that their enforcement would promote secret 
promiscuity. Bishop Otto of Constance openly favored and protected his married 
clergy. Gregory excommunicated him, and absolved his flock from obedience to 
him. In 1075 Gregory took the further step of commanding the dukes of Swabia 
and Carinthia, and other princes, to use force, if necessary, in keeping 
recalcitrant clergy from performing priestly functions. Several German princes 
obeyed him; and many priests unwilling to dismiss their wives were deprived of 
their parishes.” Gregory was to die without victory; but Urban II, Paschal I, and 
Calixtus II reaffirmed and executed his decrees. The Council of the Lateran in 
1215 under Innocent III issued a final condemnation, and clerical marriage 
slowly disappeared. 

The problem of investiture seemed simpler than that of clerical marriage. 
Assuming, as kings and popes agreed, that Christ had established the Church, it 
seemed clear that her bishops and abbots should be chosen by churchmen rather 
than by laymen; and surely it was scandalous that a king should not only appoint 
bishops, but (as in Germany) invest them with the episcopal staff and ring— 
sacred symbols of spiritual power. But to the kings an opposite conclusion was 
equally evident. Admitting, as most German bishops and abbots would have 
done, that they had been invested by the king with lands, revenues, and secular 
responsibilities, it seemed meet and just, by feudal law, that these prelates—at 
least the bishops—should owe their appointment and temporal allegiance to the 
king, as they had done without demurrer under Constantine and Charlemagne. If 
they were released from such subordination and loyalty half the land of Germany 
—which had by this time been granted to bishoprics and monasteries®’—would 
escape control by the state, and their due and wonted service to it. The German 
bishops, and many Lombard bishops of German origin and appointment, 
suspected that Gregory was seeking to end their relative ecclesiastical autonomy, 
and subordinate them completely to the Roman see. Gregory was willing that the 
bishops should continue their feudal obligations to the king,*' but unwilling that 


they should surrender the lands they had received by royal grant;® by the law of 
the Church the property of the Church was inalienable. Gregory complained that 
lay appointment had begotten most of the simony, worldliness, and immorality 
that had appeared in the German and French episcopates. He felt that the bishops 
must be brought under the papal authority, or else the Western, like the Eastern, 
Church would become a subservient appendage to the state. 

Behind this historic conflict lay the question of papacy versus empire: which 
should unify and govern Europe? The German emperors claimed that their 
power was also divine, as being a necessity of social order; had not St. Paul said 
that “the powers that be are ordained by God”? Were they not, according to the 
popes themselves, the heirs of the Empire of Rome? They stood for the freedom 
of the part as Gregory stood for the unity and order of the whole. Privately they 
resented—so long before the Reformation—the flow of gold in fees and Peter’s 
pence from Germany to Italy;*’ and they saw in the papal policy an effort of 
Latin Rome to renew its ancient control over what Italy scorned as the barbarian 
Teutonic North. They freely admitted the supremacy of the Church in spiritual 
matters, but asserted a like supremacy for the state in temporal or earthly affairs. 
To Gregory this seemed a disorderly dualism; spiritual considerations, he felt, 
should dominate material concerns, as the sun dominates the moon;™ the state 
should be subordinate to the Church—the City of Man to the City of God—in all 
matters involving doctrine, education, morals, justice, or ecclesiastical 
organization. Had not the kings of France and the emperors of the Holy Roman 
Empire implicitly admitted that the spiritual was the source and sovereign of the 
temporal power by accepting archiepiscopal or papal anointment or 
consecration? The Church, as a divine institution, merited, universal authority; 
the pope, as the vicegerent of God, had the right and duty to depose bad kings, 
and to confirm or reject the choice made of rulers by men or circumstance.® 
“Who,” asked Gregory, in a passionate epistle to Bishop Hermann of Metz, “is 
ignorant that kings and princes had their origin in those who, ignorant of God, 
and covering themselves with pride, violence, and perfidy, in fact nearly every 
crime ... claimed to rule over their peers—i.e., men—in blind lust and 
intolerable arrogance?”** Looking upon the political division, chaos, and wars of 
Europe, it seemed to Gregory that the only escape from that age-old misery was 
a world order in which these states should surrender something of their jealous 
sovereignty, and acknowledge the pope as their feudal suzerain, the majestic 
head of a universal, or at least a European, Christian Republic. 

The first step toward this end was the liberation of the papacy from German 
control. The second was to bring all bishops under the authority of the papal see, 
at least to this degree, that the bishop should be chosen by the clergy and people 


of the diocese under the auspices of a bishop nominated by the pope or the 
metropolitan, and that the election should be valid only when confirmed by the 
archbishop or the pope.®” Gregory began with a letter (1073) to the bishop of 
Chalons, in which he threatened to excommunicate King Philip Augustus of 
France for selling bishoprics. In 1074 he sent a general letter to the French 
episcopate calling upon them to denounce the crimes of the King to his face, and 
to discontinue all religious services in France should Philip refuse to reform.®® 
Lay investiture continued there nevertheless, but the French bishops proceeded 
with caution, and left the issue to be fought out in Germany. 

In February, 1075, a synod of Italian bishops at Rome, under the lead of 
Gregory, issued decrees against simony, clerical marriage, and lay investiture. 
With strange precipitance, Gregory at once excommunicated for simony five 
bishops who were councilors of Henry IV; he suspended the bishops of Pavia 
and Turin, deposed the bishop of Piacenza, and ordered Bishop Hermann of 
Bamberg to come to Rome to clear himself from charges of simony. When 
Hermann tried to bribe the papal tribunal Gregory unceremoniously deposed 
him. He politely asked Henry to nominate a fit successor for the Bamberg see; 
Henry not only nominated a court favorite, but invested him with episcopal ring 
and staff without waiting for papal approval—a procedure accordant with 
custom, but openly defiant of the Roman synod’s decree. As if to make still 
clearer his rejection of Gregory’s demands, Henry appointed bishops to the sees 
of Milan, Fermo, and Spoleto—almost under the nose of the Pope—and kept in 
his favor the excommunicated councilors. 

In December, 1075, Gregory sent Henry a letter of remonstrance, and 
commissioned the bearers to add an oral message threatening to excommunicate 
the King should he continue to ignore the Roman synod’s decrees. Henry 
summoned a council of German bishops to Worms (January 24, 1076); twenty- 
four came, some stayed away. Before this assembly Hugh, a Roman cardinal, 
accused Gregory of licentiousness, cruelty, and witchcraft, and of obtaining the 
papacy by bribery and violence; and he reminded the bishops that the custom of 
centuries required, for the election of any pope, the consent of the German 
emperor—which Gregory had not asked. The Emperor, emboldened by his 
recent suppression of a Saxon revolt, proposed the deposition of the Pope; all 
bishops present signed the decree; a council of Lombard bishops at Piacenza 
approved it; and Henry sent it to Gregory with a choice superscription: “Henry, 
King not by usurpation but by God’s ordinance, to Hildebrand, not Pope but 
false monk.”*? The message was delivered to Gregory at a synod in Rome 
(February 21, 1076); the 110 bishops there present, all from Italy and Gaul, 
wished to kill the messenger, but Gregory protected him. The synod 


excommunicated the bishops who had signed the Worms decree; and the Pope 
launched upon the Emperor a triple sentence of excommunication, anathema, 
and deposition, and released Henry’s subjects from their oaths of obedience 
(February 22, 1076). Henry countered by persuading the bishop of Utrecht to 
anathematize Gregory—“the perjured monk”—from the pulpit of the cathedral. 
All Europe was shocked by the papal deposition of an emperor, and still more by 
the imperial deposition, and episcopal cursing, of a pope. The religious 
sentiment proved stronger than the national, and public support rapidly deserted 
the Emperor. Saxony resumed its revolt; and when Henry summoned the bishops 
and nobles of his realm to councils at Worms and Mainz his call was almost 
universally ignored. On the contrary the German aristocracy, seeing in the 
situation a chance to strengthen their feudal power against the King, met at 
Tribur (October 16, 1076), approved the excommunication of the Emperor, and 
declared that should he not obtain absolution from the Pope by February 22, 
1077, they would name a successor to his throne. It was arranged between the 
nobles and the papal legates at Tribur that a diet should be held at Augsburg on 
February 2, 1077, under the presidency of the Pope, to settle the affairs of the 
Church and the kingdom. 

Henry retired to Speyer, defeated and almost entirely deserted. Believing that 
the proposed diet would confirm his deposition, he sent messengers to Rome, 
offering to come there and ask for absolution. Gregory replied that as he would 
soon leave for Augsburg he could not receive Henry at Rome. En route north, 
the Pope was entertained at Mantua by his friend and supporter Matilda, 
Countess of Tuscany. Here he learned that Henry had entered Italy. Fearing that 
the King would raise an army among the antipapal population of Lombardy, 
Gregory took refuge in Matilda’s fortified castle at Canossa, high in the 
Apennines near Reggio Emilia. There on January 25, 1077, at the height of one 
of the severest winters that Italy could recall, Henry, says Gregory’s report to the 
German princes, 


came in person to Canossa ... bringing with him only a small retinue.... He presented himself at 
the gate of the castle, barefoot and clad only in wretched woolen garments, beseeching us with 
fears to grant him absolution and forgiveness. This he continued to do for three days, while all 
those about us were moved to compassion at his plight, and interceded for him with tears and 
prayers.... At length we removed the excommunication from him, and received him again into 


the bosom of Holy Mother Church.?° 


Gregory hesitated so long through no hardness of heart. He had agreed to 
make no peace with Henry without consulting the German princes; and he knew 
that if Henry, forgiven, should rebel again, a second excommunication would 


have diminished effect, and might receive less support from the nobility; on the 
other hand the Christian world would have found it hard to understand why the 
Vicar of Christ should refuse forgiveness to so humble a penitent. The event was 
a spiritual triumph for Gregory, but a subtle diplomatic victory for Henry, who 
now automatically regained his throne. Gregory returned to Rome, and devoted 
himself for the next two years to ecclesiastical legislation chiefly aimed to 
enforce clerical celibacy. The German princes, however, proclaimed Rudolf of 
Swabia King of Germany (1077), and Henry’s strategy seemed to have failed. 
But now that he had freed himself from the papal ban he found fresh sympathy 
from a people not enamored of the nobility; a new army was recruited to defend 
him; and for two years the rival kings ravaged Germany in civil war. Gregory, 
after long vacillation, gave his support to Rudolf, excommunicated Henry a 
second time, forbade Christians to serve him, and offered absolution from their 
sins to all who should enlist under Rudolf’s flag (March, 1080).°' 

Henry acted precisely as before. He called a council of favorable nobles and 
bishops at Mainz; the council deposed Gregory; a council of bishops from 
Germany and northern Italy at Brixen confirmed the deposition, declared 
Archbishop Guibert of Ravenna Pope, and commissioned Henry to execute its 
decrees. The rival armies met on the banks of the Saale in Saxony (October 15, 
1080); Henry was defeated, but Rudolf was killed. While the rebel nobles 
divided on the question of a successor to Rudolf, Henry entered Italy, marched 
unresisted through Lombardy, recruiting another army as he went, and laid siege 
to Rome. Gregory appealed to Robert Guiscard for help, but Robert was far 
away. The Pope appealed to William I, whose conquest of England he had 
sanctioned and helped, but William was not sure that he wanted Henry to lose 
this royal argument. The people of Rome defended the Pontiff bravely, but 
Henry was able to seize a large part of Rome, including St. Peter’s, and Gregory 
fled to the Castello Sant’ Angelo. A synod in the Lateran palace, at Henry’s 
command, deposed and excommunicated Gregory, and consecrated Guibert as 
Pope Clement III (March 24, 1084); and a week later Clement crowned Henry 
Emperor. For a year Henry was master of Rome. 

But in 1085 Robert Guiscard, leaving his campaign against Byzantium, 
approached Rome at the head of 36,000 men. Henry had no army to resist such a 
force; he fled to Germany, Robert entered the capital, freed Gregory, sacked 
Rome, left half of it in ruins, and took Gregory to Monte Cassino; the populace 
of Rome was so infuriated against the Normans that the Pope, their ally, could 
not remain there in safety. Clement returned to Rome as apparent Pope. Gregory 
went on to Salerno, held another synod, excommunicated Henry again, and then 
broke down in body and spirit. “I have loved righteousness,” he said, “and hated 


iniquity; therefore I die in exile.” He was only sixty-two; but the nervous strain 
of his bitter controversies had worn him out; and his apparent defeat by the man 
whom he had forgiven at Canossa left him no will to live. There at Salerno, May 
25, 1085, he died. 

Perhaps he had loved righteousness too imperiously, and had hated iniquity 
too passionately; it is reserved to the philosopher, and forbidden to the man of 
action, to see elements of justice in the position of his enemy. Innocent III, a 
century later, would realize a large part of Gregory’s dream of a world united 
under the Vicar of Christ; but he would win in a more temperate spirit and with 
wiser diplomacy. And yet Innocent’s victory was made possible by Gregory’s 
defeat. Hildebrand had grasped higher than his reach, but he had for a decade 
raised the papacy to the greatest height and power that it had yet known. His 
uncompromising war against clerical marriage succeeded, and prepared for his 
successors a clergy whose undivided loyalty immeasurably strengthened the 
Church. His campaign against simony and lay investiture would win a tardy 
victory, but in the end his view would prevail, and the bishops of the Church 
would become the willing servitors of the papacy. His use of papal legates was 
destined to extend the power of the popes into every parish in Christendom. 
Through his initiative papal elections were now free from royal domination. 
They would soon give the Church an amazing succession of strong men; and ten 
years after Gregory’s death the kings and nobles of the world would 
acknowledge Urban II as the head of Europe in that synthesis of Christianity, 
feudalism, chivalry, and imperialism which we know as the Crusades. 


I Lorenzo Valla, in 1440, so definitely exposed the frauds in the “False Decretals” that all parties now agree 
that the disputed documents arc forgeries.” 


If The Roman Catholic Church regards Leo VIII as antipope, and attributes no validity to his actions or 
decrees. 


CHAPTER XXII 
Feudalism and Chivalry 
600-1200 


I. FEUDAL ORIGINS 


IN the six centuries that followed the death of Justinian, a remarkable 
collaboration of circumstances slowly effected a basic transformation of 
economic life in the West European world. 

Certain conditions already noted came together to prepare for feudalism. As 
the cities of Italy and Gaul became unsafe during the German invasions, 
aristocrats moved out to their rural villas, and surrounded themselves with 
agricultural dependents, “client” families, and military aides. Monasteries whose 
monks tilled the soil and practiced handicrafts accentuated the centrifugal 
movement toward half-isolated economic units in the countryside. Roads injured 
by war, neglected by poverty, and endangered by highwaymen, could no longer 
maintain adequate communication and exchange. State revenues declined as 
commerce contracted and industry fell; impoverished governments could no 
longer provide protection for life, property, and trade. The obstruction of 
commerce compelled the villas to seek economic self-sufficiency; many 
manufactured articles formerly bought from the cities were—from the third 
century onward—produced on the great estates. In the fifth century the letters of 
Sidonius Apollinaris show us rural lords living in luxury on spacious holdings 
tilled by a semiservile tenantry; they are already a feudal aristocracy, possessing 
their own judiciary' and soldiery,* and differing from the later barons chiefly in 
knowing how to read. 

The same factors that paved the way for feudalism between the third century 
and the sixth established it between the sixth and the ninth. Merovingian and 
Carolingian kings paid their generals and administrators with grants of land; in 
the ninth century these fiefs became hereditary and semi-independent through 
the weakness of the Carolingian kings. The Saracen, Norse, and Magyar 
invasions of the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries repeated and cemented the 
results of the German invasions six centuries before: central protection failed, 
the local baron or bishop organized a localized order and defense, and remained 


possessed of his own force and court. Since the invaders were often mounted, 
defenders who could afford a horse were in demand; cavalry became more 
important than infantry; and just as in early Rome a class of equites—men on 
horseback—had taken form between patrician and plebs, so in France, Norman 
England, and Christian Spain a class of mounted knights grew up between the 
duke or baron and the peasantry. The people did not resent these developments; 
in an atmosphere of terror, when attack might come at any time, they craved 
military organization; they built their homes as near to the baronial castle or 
fortified monastery as they could; and they readily gave allegiance and service to 
a lord—i.e., a law-ward—or to a duke—i.e., one who could lead; we must 
imagine their terror to understand their subjection. Freemen who could no longer 
protect themselves offered their land or labor to some strong man in return for 
shelter and support; in such cases of “commendation” the baron usually assigned 
to “his man” a tract to be held as a “precarium,” on a lease revocable by the 
donor at any time; this precarious tenure became the usual form of serf 
possession of land. Feudalism was the economic subjection and military 
allegiance of a man to a superior in return for economic organization and 
military protection. 

It cannot be rigidly defined, for it had a hundred variations in time and place. 
Its origins lay in Italy and Germany, but its most characteristic development 
came in France. In Britain it may have begun as the enserfment of Britons by 
Anglo-Saxon conquerors,’ but for the most part it was there a Gallic importation 
from Normandy. It never matured in northern Italy or Christian Spain; and in the 
Eastern Empire the great landowners never developed military or judicial 
independence, nor that hierarchy of fealties which seemed in the West essential 
to feudalism. Large sectors of Europe’s peasantry remained unfeudalized: the 
shepherds and ranchers of the Balkans, eastern Italy, Spain; the vine growers of 
western Germany and southern France; the sturdy farmers of Sweden and 
Norway; the Teutonic pioneers beyond the Elbe; the mountaineers of the 
Carpathians, the Alps, the Apennines, and the Pyrenees. It was not to be 
expected that a continent so physically and climatically diverse should have a 
uniform economy. Even within feudalism conditions of contract and status 
varied from nation to nation, from manor to manor, from time to time. Our 
analysis will apply chiefly to the France and England of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 


II. FEUDAL ORGANIZATION 


1. The Slave 


In those lands and times society consisted of freemen, serfs, and slaves. 
Freemen included nobles, clerics, professional soldiers, practitioners of the 
professions, most merchants and artisans, and peasants who owned their land 
with little or no obligation to any feudal lord, or leased it from a lord for a 
money rent. Such peasant proprietors constituted some four per cent of the 
farming population of England in the eleventh century; they were more 
numerous in western Germany, northern Italy, and southern France; they 
probably constituted a quarter of the total peasant population in Western 
Europe.* 

Slavery diminished as serfdom increased. In twelfth-century England it was 
mostly confined to household service; in France north of the Loire it was 
negligible; in Germany it rose in the tenth century, when no compunction was 
felt in capturing pagan Slavs for menial tasks on German estates, or for sale in 
Moslem or Byzantine lands. Conversely, Moslems and Greeks were kidnaped by 
slave traders along the shores of the Black Sea, western Asia, or northern Africa 
for sale as farm hands, domestic servants, eunuchs, concubines, or prostitutes in 
Islam or Christendom.’ The slave trade flourished especially in Italy, probably 
due to the nearness of Moslem countries, which could be preyed upon with a 
good conscience; it seemed a fair revenge for Saracen raids. 

An institution that had lasted throughout known history appeared inevitable 
and eternal, even to honest moralists. It is true that Pope Gregory I freed two of 
his slaves with admirable words about the natural liberty of all men;° but he 
continued to use hundreds of slaves on the papal estates,’ and approved laws 
forbidding slaves to become clerics or marry free Christians.° The Church 
denounced the sale of Christian captives to Moslems, but permitted the 
enslavement of Moslems and of Europeans not yet converted to Christianity. 
Thousands of captured Slavs and Saracens were distributed among monasteries 
as slaves; and slavery on church lands and papal estates continued till the 
eleventh century.? Canon law sometimes estimated the wealth of church lands in 
slaves rather than in money; like secular law, it considered the slave as a chattel; 
it forbade church slaves to make wills, and decreed that any peculium or savings 
of which they died possessed should belong to the Church.'® The archbishop of 
Narbonne, in his will of 1149, left his Saracen slaves to the bishop of Béziers."' 
St. Thomas Aquinas interpreted slavery as one consequence of Adam’s sin, and 
as economically expedient in a world where some must toil in order that others 
may be free to defend them.'* Such views were in the tradition of Aristotle, and 


in the spirit of the times. The rule of the Church, that her property should never 
be alienated except at its full market value,'® was unfortunate for her slaves and 
serfs; emancipation sometimes proved more difficult on ecclesiastical than on 
secular properties.'* Nevertheless the Church progressively restricted the slave 
traffic by forbidding the enslavement of Christians at a time when Christianity 
was spreading rapidly. 

The decline of slavery was due not to moral progress but to economic change. 
Production under direct physical compulsion proved less profitable or 
convenient than production under the stimulus of acquisitive desire. Servitude 
continued, and the word servus served for both slave and serf; but in time it 
became the word serf, as villein became villain, and Slav became slave. It was 
the serf, not the slave, who made the bread of the medieval world. 


2. The Serf 


Typically the serf tilled a plot of land owned by a lord or baron who gave him 
a life tenure and military protection as long as he paid an annual rent in products, 
labor, or money. He could be evicted at the owner’s will;'? and at his death the 
land passed to his children only by consent and satisfaction of the lord. In France 
he could be sold independently of the land, for some forty shillings ($400.00); 
sometimes he (i.e., his labor) was sold by his owner in part to one person, in part 
to another. In France he could abjure the feudal contract by surrendering the land 
and all his possessions to the seigneur. In England he was denied this right of 
migration, and fugitive medieval serfs were recaptured as zealously as fugitive 
modern slaves. 

The feudal dues of the serf to the owner of his land were numerous and 
diverse; some intelligence must have been required even to remember them. (1) 
He paid annually three taxes in money: (a) a small head tax, to the government 
but through the baron; (b) a small rent (cens); (c) an arbitrary charge (taille) 
levied by the owner yearly or of tener. (2) He annually gave the lord a share— 
usually a dime or tenth—of his crops and livestock. (3) He owed his lord many 
days of unpaid labor (corvée); this was an inheritance from older economies, in 
which tasks like clearing woods, draining marshes, digging canals, raising dykes, 
were performed by the peasants collectively as an obligation to the community 
or king. Some lords required three days weekly through most of the year, four or 
five days a week in plowing or harvest time; additional labor days, paid only by 
meals, might be exacted in emergencies. This obligation of corvée lay upon only 
one male in each household. (4) The serf was obliged to grind his corn, bake his 


bread, brew his beer, press his grapes, at the lord’s mill, oven, vat, or press, and 
pay a small fee for each such use. (5) He paid a fee for the right to fish, hunt, or 
pasture his animals, on the lord’s domain. (6)His actions at law had to be 
brought before the baronial court, and cost him a fee varying with the gravity of 
the case. (7) He had to serve at call in the baron’s regiment in war. (8) If the 
baron was captured, the serf was expected to contribute to the ransom. (9) He 
contributed also to the substantial gift due to the lord’s son on being made a 
knight. (10) He paid the baron a tax on all products that he took for sale to 
market or fair. (11) He could not sell his beer or wine until the lord had had two 
weeks’ prior time to sell the lord’s beer or wine. (12) In many cases he was 
obliged to buy a prescribed quantity of wine yearly from his lord; if he did not 
buy in time, says one customal (a collection of the laws of a manor), “then the 
lord shall pour a four-gallon measure over the man’s roof; if the wine runs down, 
the tenant must pay for it; if it runs upward, he shall pay nothing.”’® (13) He paid 
a fine if he sent a son to higher education or gave him to the Church, for thereby 
the manor lost a hand. (14) He paid a tax, and required the lord’s consent, in case 
he or his children married a person not belonging to his manor, for then the lord 
would lose some or all of the offspring; on many estates permission and fee were 
required for any marriage at all. (15) In scattered instances'” we hear of the ius 
primae noctis or droit du seigneur, whereby the lord might claim the “right of 
the first night” with the serf’s bride; but in almost all cases the serf was allowed 
to “redeem” his bride by paying a fee to the lord;'® in this form the ius primae 
noctis survived in Bavaria till the eighteenth century.'? On some English estates 
the lord fined the peasant whose daughter had sinned; on some Spanish estates a 
peasant wife convicted of adultery forfeited part or all of her belongings to the 
lord.*° (16) If the peasant died without issue residing with him, the house and 
land reverted to the lord by escheat. If his heir was an unmarried daughter, she 
could retain the holding only by marrying a man living on the same manor. In 
any event, as a kind of inheritance tax, the lord, on the death of a serf tenant, was 
entitled to take an animal, or an article of furniture or clothing, from the holding; 
in some cases the parish priest took a similar mortu-arium;*' in France these 
death dues were exacted only when the serf died without a codomiciled heir. 
(17) On some—especially on ecclesiasticalmanors he paid an annual and an 
inheritance tax to the Vogt who provided military defense for the estate. To the 
Church the peasant paid an annual tithe or tenth of his produce. 

From so varied an assortment of dues—never all exacted from one family—it 
is impossible to calculate the total of a serf’s obligations. For late medieval 
Germany it has been reckoned at two thirds of his produce.*'* The power of 
custom, pre-eminent in agricultural regimes, favored the serf: usually his dues in 


money and kind tended to remain the same through centuries,” despite rising 
production and depreciated currencies. Many disabilities or obligations that lay 
on the serf in theory or law were softened or annulled by baronial indulgence, 
effective resistance, or the erosion of time.** Perhaps in general the misery of the 
medieval serf has been exaggerated; the dues exacted of him were largely in lieu 
of a money rent to the owner, and taxes to the community, to maintain public 
services and public works; probably they bore a smaller proportion to his income 
than our federal, state, county, and school taxes bear to our income today.** The 
average peasant of the twelfth century was at least as well off as some 
sharecroppers in modern states, and better off than a Roman proletaire in 
Augustus’ reign.*? The baron did not consider himself an exploiter; he 
functioned actively on the manor, and seldom enjoyed great wealth. The 
peasants, till the thirteenth century, looked up to him with admiration, often with 
affection; if the lord became a childless widower they sent deputations to him to 
urge remarriage, lest the estate be left without a regular heir, and be despoiled in 
a war of succession.*° Like most economic and political systems in history, 
feudalism was what it had to be to meet the necessities of place and time and the 
nature of man. 

The peasant’s cottage was of fragile wood, usually thatched with straw and 
turf, occasionally with shingles. We hear of no fire-fighting organization before 
1250; when one of these cottages took fire it was usually a total loss. As often as 
not the house had only one room, at most two; a wood-burning fireplace, an 
oven, a kneading trough, table and benches, cupboard and dishes, utensils and 
andirons, caldron and pothanger, and near the oven, on the earthen floor, an 
immense mattress of feathers or straw, on which the peasant, his wife and 
children, and his overnight guest all slept in promiscuous and mutual warmth. 
Pigs and fowl had the run of the house. The women kept the place as clean as 
circumstances would permit, but the busy peasants found cleanliness a nuisance, 
and stories told how Satan excluded serfs from hell because he could not bear 
their smell.*’? Near the cottage was a barn with horse and cows, perhaps a 
beehive and a hennery. Near the barn was a dunghill to which all animal or 
human members of the household contributed. Roundabout were the tools of 
agriculture and domestic industry. A cat controlled the mice, and a dog watched 
over all. 

Dressed in a blouse of cloth or skins, a jacket of leather or wool, belt and 
trousers, high shoes or boots, the peasant must have made a sturdy figure, not 
much different from the peasant of France today; we must picture him not as an 
oppressed and beaten man, but as a strong and patient hero of the plow, 
sustained, as every man is, by some secret, however irrational, pride. His wife 


worked as hard as himself, from dawn to dark. In addition she supplied him with 
children; and since children were assets on the farm, she bore them abundantly; 
nevertheless we read in the Franciscan Pelagius (c. 1330) how some peasants 
“often abstain from their wives, lest children be born, fearing, under pretext of 
poverty, that they cannot bring up so many.””® 

The food of the peasant was substantial and wholesome—dairy products, 
eggs, vegetables, and meat; but genteel historians mourn that he had to eat black 
—i.e., whole grain—bread.” He shared in the social life of the village, but had 
no cultural interests. He could not read; a literate serf would have been an 
offense to his illiterate lord. He was ignorant of everything but farming, and not 
too skilled in that. His manners were rough and hearty, perhaps gross; in this 
turmoil of European history he had to survive by being a good animal, and he 
managed it. He was greedy because poor, cruel because fearful, violent because 
repressed, churlish because treated as a churl. He was the mainstay of the 
Church, but he had more superstition than religion. Pelagius charged him with 
cheating the Church of her tithes, and neglecting to observe the holydays and the 
fasts; Gautier de Coincy (thirteenth century) complained that the serf “has no 
more fear of God than a sheep, does not give a button for the laws of Holy 
Church.”*? He had his moments of heavy, earthy humor, but in the fields and in 
his home he was a man of spare speech, straitened vocabulary, and solemn 
mood, too consumed by toil and chores to waste his energy on words or dreams. 
Despite his superstitions he was a realist; he knew the merciless whims of the 
sky, and the certainty of death; one season of drouth could bring him and his 
brood to starvation. Sixty times between 970 and 1100 famine mowed men 
down in France; no British peasant could forget the famines of 1086 and 1125 in 
Merrie England; and the bishop of Trier in the twelfth century was shocked to 
see starving peasants kill and eat his horse.*' Flood and plague and earthquake 
entered the play, and made every comedy a tragedy at last. 


3. The Village Community 


Around the baronial villa some fifty to five hundred peasants—serfs, half 
free, or free—built their village, living not in isolated homesteads but, for 
safety’s sake, close together within the walls of the settlement. Usually the 
village was part of one or more manors; most of its officials were appointed by 
the baron, and were responsible only to him; but the peasants chose a reeve or 
provost to mediate between them and the lord, and to co-ordinate their 
agricultural activity. In the market place they gathered periodically to barter 


goods in the residuum of trade that survived the economic self-containment of 
the manor. The village rural household raised its own vegetables and some of its 
meat, spun its wool or linen, made most of its clothing. The village blacksmith 
hammered out iron tools, the tanner made leather goods, the carpenter built 
cottages and furniture, the wheelwright made carts; fullers, dyers, masons, 
saddlers, cobblers, soapmakers ... lived in the village or came there transiently 
to ply their crafts on demand; and a public butcher or baker competed with the 
peasant and the housewife in preparing meat and bread. 

Nine tenths of the feudal economy were agricultural. Normally, in eleventh- 
century France and England, the cultivated land of the manor was yearly divided 
into three fields; one was planted to wheat or rye, one to barley or oats, one was 
left fallow. Each field was subdivided into acre or half-acre strips, separated by 
“balks” of unplowed turf. The village officials assigned to each peasant a 
variable number of strips in each field, and bound him to rotate his crops in 
accord with a plan fixed by the community. The whole field was plowed, 
harrowed, planted, cultivated, and harvested by the joint labor of all. The 
scattering of one man’s strips among three or more fields may have aimed to 
give him a fair share of unequally productive lands; and the co-operative tillage 
may have been a survival from a primitive communism of which scant trace 
remains. In addition to these strips each peasant fulfilling his feudal dues had the 
right to cut timber, pasture his cattle, and gather hay in the manorial woods, 
common, or “green.” And usually he had enough land around his cottage for a 
garden and flowers. 

Agricultural science in feudal Christendom could hardly compare with that of 
Columella’s Romans, or of Moslem Mesopotamia or Spain. Stubble and other 
refuse were burned on the fields to fertilize the soil and rid it of insects and 
weeds; marl or other limy earths provided a crude manure; there were no 
artificial fertilizers, and the costs of transport limited the use of animal dung; the 
archbishop of Rouen emptied the offal of his stables into the Seine instead of 
carting it to his fields in nearby Deville. Peasants pooled their pence to buy a 
plow or harrow for their common use. Till the eleventh century the ox was the 
draft animal; he ate less expensively, and in old age could be eaten more 
profitably than the horse. But about 1000 the harness makers invented the stiff 
collar that would allow a horse to draw a load without choking; so dressed, the 
horse could plow three or four times as much in a day as the ox; in wet 
temperate climates speed of plowing was important; so during the eleventh 
century the horse more and more replaced the ox, and lost his high status as 
reserved for travel, hunting, and war.** Water mills, long known to the Moslem 
East, entered Western Europe toward the end of the twelfth century.*? 


The Church eased the toil of the peasant with Sundays and holydays, on 
which it was a sin to do “servile work.” “Our oxen,” said the peasants, “know 
when Sunday comes, and will not work on that day.”** On such days, after Mass, 
the peasant sang and danced, and forgot in hearty rustic laughter the dour burden 
of sermon and farm. Ale was cheap, speech was free and profane, and loose tales 
of womankind mingled with awesome legends of the saints. Rough games of 
football, hockey, wrestling, and weight throwing pitted man against man, village 
against village. Cockfighting and bullbaiting flourished; and hilarity reached its 
height when, within a closed circle, two blindfolded men, armed with cudgels, 
tried to kill a goose or a pig. Sometimes, of an evening, peasants visited one 
another, played indoor games, and drank; usually, however, they stayed at home, 
for no streets were lit; and at home, since candles were dear, they went to bed 
soon after dark. In the long nights of the winter the family welcomed the cattle 
into the cottage, thankful for their heat. 

So, by hard labor and mute courage, rather than by the initiatives and skills 
that proper incentives breed, the peasants of Europe fed themselves and their 
masters, their soldiers and clergy and kings. They drained marshes, raised dykes, 
cleared woods and canals, cut roads, built homes, advanced the frontier of 
cultivation, and won the battle between jungle and man. Modern Europe is their 
creation. Looking now at these neat hedges and ordered fields, we cannot see the 
centuries of toil and tribulation, breaking back and heart, that beat the raw 
materials of reluctantly bountiful nature into the economic foundations of our 
life. Women, too, were soldiers in that war; it was their patient fertility that 
conquered the earth. Monks fought for a time as bravely as any; planted their 
monasteries as outposts in the wilds, forged an economy out of chaos, and begot 
villages in the wilderness. At the beginning of the Middle Ages the greater part 
of Europe’s soil was untilled and unpeopled forest and waste; at their end the 
Continent had been won for civilization. Perhaps, in proper perspective, this was 
the greatest campaign, the noblest victory, the most vital achievement, of the 
Age of Faith. 


4. The Lord 


Under every system of economy men who can manage men manage men who 
can only manage things. In feudal Europe the manager of men was the baron—in 
Latin dominus, in French seigneur (the Roman senior), in German Herr 
(master), in English lord. His functions were threefold: to give military 
protection to his lands and their inhabitants; to organize agriculture, industry, 


and trade on these lands; to serve his liege lord or his king in war. In an economy 
reduced to elementals and fragments by centuries of migration, invasion, rapine, 
and war, society could survive only by the local independence and sufficiency of 
food supply and soldiery. Those who could organize defense and tillage became 
the natural lords of the land. Ownership and management of land became the 
source of wealth and power; and an age of landed aristocracy began that would 
last till the Industrial Revolution. 

The basic principle of feudalism was mutual fealty: the economic and military 
obligation of serf or vassal to the lord, of lord to suzerain or superior lord, of 
suzerain to king, of king to suzerain, of suzerain to lord, of lord to vassal and 
serf. In return for the services of his serfs, the lord gave them land on a life 
tenure verging on ownership; he allowed them, for a modest fee, the use of his 
ovens, presses, mills, waters, woods, and fields; he commuted many labor dues 
for small money payments, and let others lapse in the oblivion of time. He did 
not dispossess the serf—usually he took care of him—in helpless sickness or old 
age.*? On feast days he might open his gates to the poor, and feed all who came. 
He organized the maintenance of bridges, roads, canals, and trade; he found 
markets for the manor’s surplus products, “hands” for its operations, money for 
its purchases. He brought in good stock for breeding purposes, and allowed his 
serfs to service their flocks with his selected males. He could strike—in some 
localities or circumstances he could kill—a serf with impunity; but his sense of 
economy controlled his brutality. He exercised judicial as well as military 
powers over his domain, and profited unduly from fines levied in the manorial 
court; but this court, though often intimidated by his bailiff, was mostly manned 
by serfs themselves; and that the rude justice there decreed was not too 
oppressive appears from the readiness of the serf to buy indemnity from service 
in these judicial assemblies. Any serf who cared and dared could speak his mind 
in the manorial court; some dared; and in their piecemeal and unintended way 
these tribunals helped to forge the liberties that ended serfdom. 

A feudal lord could own more than one manor or estate. In such case he 
appointed a “seneschal” to supervise his “domain”—.e., all his manors—and a 
steward or bailiff for each; and he would move from manor to manor with his 
household to consume their products on the spot. He might have a castle on each 
of his estates. Descended from the walled camp (castrum, castellum) of the 
Roman legions, from the fortified villa of the Roman noble, or from the fortress 
or burg of the German chieftain, the feudal castle or chateau was built less for 
comfort than for security. Its outermost protection was a wide, deep fosse or 
moat; the earth thrown up and inward from the moat formed a mound into which 
were sunk square posts bound together to form a continuous stockade. Across 


the moat a cleated drawbridge led up to an iron gate or portcullis, which 
protected a massive door in the castle wall. Within this wall were stables, 
kitchen, storehouses, outhouses, bakery, laundry, chapel, and servants’ lodgings, 
usually all of wood. In war the tenants of the manor crowded with their cattle 
and movables into this enclosure. At its center rose the donjon, the house of the 
master; in most cases it was a large square tower, also of wood; by the twelfth 
century it was built of stone and took a rounded form as easier for defense. The 
lowest story of the donjon was a storehouse and dungeon; above this dwelt the 
lord and his family. From these donjons, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
developed the castles and chateaux of England, Germany, and France, whose 
impregnable stones were the military basis of the lord’s power against his 
tenants and the king. 

The interior of the donjon was dark and confined. Windows were few and 
small, and seldom glazed; usually canvas, oiled paper, shutters, or lattices kept 
out most rain and much light; artificial light was provided by candles or torches. 
In most cases there was but one room to each of the three stories. Ladders and 
trap doors, or winding stairs, connected the floors. On the second story was the 
main hall, serving as the baron’s court of justice, and as dining room, living 
room, and bedroom for most of his household. At one end there might be a 
raised platform or dais, on which the lord, his family, and his guest ate their 
meals; others ate from removable tables placed before benches in the aisles. At 
retiring time mattresses were laid upon the floor or upon low wooden bedsteads 
in the aisles; all the household slept in this one room, with screens providing 
privacy. The walls were whitewashed or painted; they were adorned with 
banners, weapons, and armor, and the room might be protected from drafts by 
hangings or tapestries. The floor, paved with tile or stone, was covered with 
rushes and boughs. In the middle of the room a kind of central heating was 
generated by a wood fire in a hearth. Till the later Middle Ages there was no 
chimney; smoke escaped through a louver or “lantern” in the roof. Behind the 
dais a door opened into a “solar,” where the lord, his family, and his guest might 
take their ease and the sun; furniture was more comfortable there, with a carpet, 
a fireplace, and a luxurious bed. 

The lord of the manor dressed himself in a tunic, usually of colored silk, 
adorned with some geometrical or floral design; a cape covering the shoulders, 
and loose enough to be raised over the head; short drawers and breeches; 
stockings that reached up the thighs; and long shoes with toes curled up like 
prows. At his belt swung a scabbard and sword; from his neck usually hung 
some pendant like a cross. To distinguish one helmeted and armored knight from 
another in the First Crusade,*° European nobles adopted the Islamic practice*’ of 


marking their garments, livery, standards, armor, and equipage with heraldic 
devices or coats of arms; henceforth heraldry developed an esoteric jargon 
intelligible only to heralds and knights.’ Despite all adornments the lord was no 
parasitic idler. He rose at dawn, mounted his tower to detect any approaching 
peril, hastily breakfasted, perhaps attended Mass, had “dinner” at 9 A.M., 
supervised the multifarious operations of the manor, shared actively in some of 
them, gave orders of the day to steward, butler, groom, and other servitors, 
received wayfarers and visitors, had “supper” with them and his family at five, 
and usually retired at nine. On some days the routine was broken by hunting, 
more rarely by tournaments, now and then by war. He entertained frequently, 
and exchanged presents lavishly with his guests. 

His wife was almost as busy as himself. She bore and reared many children. 
She directed the many servants (with an occasional box on the ear), kept an eye 
on bakery, kitchen, and laundry, superintended the making of butter and cheese, 
the brewing of beer, the salting down of meat for the winter, and that major 
household industry of knitting, sewing, spinning, weaving, and embroidery, 
which made most of the family’s clothing. If her husband went to war she took 
over the military and economic management of the estate, and was expected to 
supply his financial needs as he campaigned; if he was taken prisoner she had to 
squeeze a ransom for him out of the toil of his serfs or from the sale of her finery 
and gems. If her husband died sonless she might inherit the seigneury, and 
become its domina, dame; but she was expected to remarry soon to provide the 
estate and her suzerain with military protection or service; and the suzerain 
limited her choice to a few candidates capable of meeting these obligations. In 
the privacy of the castle she could be an amazon or a termagant, and give her 
husband blow for blow. In her leisure hours she dressed her vigorous body in 
flowing fur-hemmed robes of silk, dainty headgear and footwear, and gleaming 
jewelry—an ensemble fit to send a troubadour into amorous or literary ecstasy. 

Her children received an education quite different from that of the 
universities. The sons of the aristocracy were rarely sent to public schooling; in 
many cases no effort was made to teach them how to read. Literacy was left to 
clerks or scribes who could be hired for a pittance. Intellectual knowledge was 
scorned by most feudal knights; du Guesclin, one of the most honored figures of 
chivalry, trained himself in all the arts of war, and learned to face all weathers 
stoutly, but never bothered to learn how to read; only in Italy and Byzantium did 
the nobles carry on a literary tradition. Instead of going to a school, the boy of 
knightly family was sent, about the age of seven, to serve as page in another 
aristocratic household. There he learned obedience, discipline, manners, dress, 
the knightly code of honor, and the skills of joust and war; perhaps the local 


priest added some training in letters and reckoning. Girls were taught a hundred 
useful or pretty arts by merely seeing and doing. They took care of guests, and of 
the knight returning from battle or tournament; they unbuckled his armor, 
prepared his bath, laid out clean linen and raiment and perfumes for him, and 
waited on him at table with modest courtesy and tutored grace. They, rather than 
the boys, learned to read and write; they provided most of the audience for 
troubadours, trouveres, and jongleurs, and for the romantic prose and poetry of 
the time. 

The baron’s household often included some vassals or retainers. The vassal 
was a man who, in return for his military service, personal attendance, or 
political support, received from the lord some substantial boon or privilege— 
usually a tract of land with its serfs; in such cases usufruct belonged to the 
vassal, ownership remained with the lord. A man too proud or strong to be a serf, 
yet too limited to provide his own military security, performed an act of 
“homage” to a feudal baron: knelt bareheaded and weaponless before him, 
placed his hands in the hands of the seigneur, declared himself that lord’s homme 
or man (while retaining his rights as a freeman), and by an oath on sacred relics 
or the Bible pledged the lord eternal fealty. The seigneur raised him, kissed him, 
invested him with a fief," and gave him, in symbol thereof, a straw, stick, lance, 
or glove. Thenceforward the seigneur owed his vassal protection, friendship, 
fidelity, and economic and legal aid; he must not, says a medieval lawyer, insult 
his vassal, or seduce his vassal’s wife or daughter;*’if he does, the vassal may 
“throw down the glove” as a de-fy—i.e., as a release from fealty—and yet keep 
his fief. 

The vassal might “subinfeudate” part of his land to a lesser vassal, who would 
then bear the same relation and responsibility to him that he bore to his lord. A 
man might hold fiefs from several lords, and owe them “simple homage” and 
limited service; but to one “liege” lord he pledged “liege homage”—full 
allegiance and service in peace and war. The lord himself, however great, might 
be vassal to another lord by holding property or privilege in fief from him; he 
might even be vassal to—hold a fief from—the vassal of another lord. All lords 
were vassals of the king. In these intricate relationships the prime bond was not 
economic but military; a man gave or owed military service and personal fealty 
to a lord; property was merely his reward. In theory feudalism was a magnificent 
system of moral reciprocity, binding the men of an endangered society to one 
another in a complex web of mutual obligation, protection, and fidelity. 


5. The Feudal Church 


Sometimes the lord of the manor was a bishop or an abbot. Though many 
monks labored with their hands, and many monasteries and cathedrals shared in 
parish tithes, additional support was necessary for great ecclesiastical 
establishments; and this came mostly from kings and nobles in gifts of land, or 
shares in feudal revenues. As these gifts accumulated, the Church became the 
largest landholder in Europe, the greatest of feudal suzerains. The monastery of 
Fulda owned 15,000 small villas, that of St. Gall had 2000 serfs;*® Alcuin at 
Tours was lord of 20,000 serfs.*! Archbishops, bishops, and abbots received 
investiture from the king, pledged their fealty to him like other feudatories, 
carried such titles as duke and count, minted coin, presided over episcopal or 
abbey courts, and took on the feudal tasks of military service and agricultural 
management. Bishops or abbots accoutered with armor and lance became a 
frequent sight in Germany and France; Richard of Cornwall, in 1257, mourned 
that England had no such “warlike and mettlesome bishops.” So enmeshed in 
the feudal web, the Church found herself a political, economic, and military, as 
well as a religious, institution; her “temporalities” or material possessions, her 
“feudalities” or feudal rights and obligations, became a scandal to strict 
Christians, a talking point for heretics, a source of consuming controversy 
between emperors and popes. Feudalism feudalized the Church. 


6. The King 


Just as the Church was in the twelfth century a feudal and hierarchical 
structure of mutual protection, service, and fealty, sanctioned by benefices and 
topped by a suzerain pope, so the secular feudal regime demanded for its 
completion a lord of all vassals, a suzerain of all secular suzerains, a king. 
Theoretically the king was the vassal of God, and governed by divine right in the 
sense that God permitted, and thereby authorized, his rule. Practically, however, 
the king had been elevated by election, inheritance, or war. Men like 
Charlemagne, Otto I, William the Conqueror, Philip Augustus, Louis IX, 
Frederick II, and Louis the Fair enlarged their inherited power by force of 
character or arms; but normally the kings of feudal Europe were not so much the 
rulers of their peoples as the delegates of their vassals. They were chosen or 
accepted by the great barons and ecclesiastics; their direct power was limited to 
their own feudal domain or manors; elsewhere in their kingdom the serf and 
vassal swore fealty to the lord who protected them, rarely to the king whose 
small and distant forces could not reach out to guard the scattered outposts of the 
realm. The state, in feudalism, was merely the king’s estate. 


In Gaul this atomization of rule proceeded furthest because the Carolingian 
princes weakened themselves by dividing the empire, because the bishops 
subdued them to ecclesiastical subservience, and because the Norse attacks 
broke most violently upon France. In this perfected feudalism the king was 
primus inter pares; he stood an inch or two above the princes, dukes, marquises, 
and counts; but in practice he was, like these “peers of the realm,” a feudal baron 
limited for revenue to his own lands, forced to move from one royal manor to 
another for sustenance, and dependent in war and peace upon the military aid or 
diplomatic service of rich vassals who seldom pledged him more than forty days 
of armed attendance in the year, and spent half their time plotting to unseat him. 
To win or reward support, the crown had granted estate after estate to powerful 
men; in the tenth and eleventh centuries too small a domain remained to the 
French king to give him secure ascendancy over his vassal lords. When they 
made their estates hereditary, established their own police and courts, and 
minted their own coinage, he lacked the force to prevent them. He could not 
interfere with the jurisdiction of these vassals over their own lands except in the 
capital cases that appealed to him; he could not send his officers or tax collectors 
into their domains; he could not stop them from making independent treaties or 
waging independent war. In feudal theory the French king owned all the lands of 
the lords who called him their sovereign; in reality he was merely a great 
landlord, not necessarily the greatest; and never did his holdings equal those of 
the Church. 

But as the inability of the kings to protect their realm had generated 
feudalism, so the inability of feudal lords to maintain order among themselves, 
or to provide a uniform government for an expanding commercial economy, 
weakened the barons and strengthened the kings. The zeal for martial contests 
absorbed the aristocracies of feudal Europe in private and public wars; the 
Crusades, the Hundred Years’ War, the Wars of the Roses, and finally the wars 
of religion drank up their blood. Some of them, impoverished and recognizing 
no law, became robber barons who pillaged and murdered at will; and the 
excesses of liberty called for a unified power that would maintain order 
throughout the realm. Commerce and industry generated a growing and wealthy 
class outside the feudal bond; merchants resented feudal tolls and the insecurity 
of transport through feudal domains; and they demanded that private law should 
be superseded by a central government. The king allied himself with their class 
and the rising towns; they provided the finances for the assertion and extension 
of his authority; and all who felt oppressed or injured by the lords looked to the 
king for rescue and redress. The ecclesiastical barons were usually vassal and 
loyal to the king; the popes, however often at odds with royalty, found it easier 


to deal with a monarch than with a scattered and half-lawless nobility. Upheld by 
these diverse forces, the French and English kings made their power hereditary, 
instead of elective, by crowning a son or brother before their own death; and 
men accepted hereditary monarchy as the alternative to feudal anarchy. The 
improvement of communication and the increased circulation of money made 
regular taxation possible; the mounting royal revenue financed larger royal 
armies; the rising class of jurists attached themselves to the throne, and 
strengthened it by the centralizing influence of revived Roman law. By the year 
1250 the jurists asserted the royal jurisdiction over all persons in the realm; and 
by that time the oath of allegiance was taken by all Frenchmen not to their lord 
but to their king. At the end of the thirteenth century Philip the Fair was strong 
enough to subdue not only his barons, but the papacy itself. 

The French kings softened the transition for the aristocracy by replacing the 
rights of private coinage, judgment, and war with titles and privileges at the 
royal court. The greater vassals formed the curia regis, or king’s court; they 
became courtiers instead of potentates; and the ritual of the baronial castle 
graduated into a ceremonious attendance upon the audiences, the table, and the 
bedchamber of the king. The sons and daughters of the nobility were sent to 
serve the king and queen as pages or maids of honor, and learned the courtesies 
of the court; the royal household became the school of the aristocracy of France. 
The culminating ceremony was the coronation of the French king at Reims, of 
the German emperor at Aachen or Frankfort; then all the elite of the land 
gathered in awesome raiment and equipage; the Church extended all the mystery 
and majesty of her rites to solemnize the accession of the new ruler; his power 
became thereby a divine authority, which no man could gainsay except through 
brazen blasphemy. The feudal lords crowded to the court of the monarchy that 
had subdued them, and the Church conferred divine right upon the kings who 
would destroy her European leadership and power. 


Tt. FEUDAL LAW 


In the feudal regime, where the judges and executors of civil law were usually 
illiterate, custom and law were largely one. When question rose as to law or 
penalty, the oldest members of the community were asked what had been the 
custom thereon in their youth. The community itself was therefore the chief 
source of law. The baron or king might give commands, but these were not laws; 
and if he exacted more than custom sanctioned he would be frustrated by 
universal resistance, vocal or dumb.* Southern France had a written law as a 


Roman heritage; northern France, more feudal, preserved for the most part the 
laws of the Franks; and when in the thirteenth century these laws too were put 
into writing, they became even harder to change than before, and a hundred legal 
fictions rose to reconcile them with reality. 

The feudal law of property was complex and unique. It recognized three 
forms of land possession: (1) the allod, unconditional ownership; (2) the fief— 
land whose usufruct, but not ownership, was ceded to a vassal on condition of 
noble service; and (3) tenure—where the usufruct was ceded to a serf or tenant 
on condition of feudal dues. In feudal theory only the king enjoyed absolute 
ownership; even the loftiest noble was a tenant, whose possession was 
conditional on service. Nor was the lord’s possession completely individual; 
every son had a birthright in the ancestral lands, and could obstruct their sale.“ 
Usually the whole estate was bequeathed to the eldest son. This custom of 
primogeniture, unknown to Roman or barbarian law,*® became advisable under 
feudal conditions because it put the military protection and economic 
management of the estate under one head, presumably the most mature. Younger 
sons were encouraged to venture forth and carve out new estates in other lands. 
Despite its limitations on ownership, feudal law yielded to no other in reverence 
for property, and in severity of punishments for violating property rights. A 
German code held that if a man removed the bark from one of the willow trees 
that held a dyke, “his belly shall be ripped up, and his bowels shall be taken out 
and wound around the harm he has done”; and as late as 1454 a Westphalian 
ordinance held that a man who had criminally removed his neighbor’s landmark 
should be buried in the earth with his head sticking out, and the land should then 
be plowed by oxen and men who had never plowed before; “and the buried man 
may help himself as best he can.”“° 

Procedure in feudal law largely followed the barbarian codes, and extended 
their efforts to substitute public penalties for private revenge. Churches, market 
places, “towns of refuge” were endowed with the right of sanctuary; by such 
restrictions vengeance might be stayed till the law could supervene. Manorial 
courts tried cases between tenant and tenant, or between tenant and lord; contests 
between lord and vassal, or lord and lord, were submitted to a jury of “peers of 
the barony’—men of at least equal standing, and of the same fief,*” with the 
complainant, and sitting in some baronial hall; episcopal or abbey courts tried 
cases involving persons in orders; while the highest appeals were heard by a 
royal court composed of peers of the realm, and sometimes presided over by the 
king. In the manorial courts plaintiff as well as defendant was imprisoned till 
judgment was pronounced. In all courts the plaintiff who lost was subject to the 


same penalty that would have been visited upon the defendant if guilty. Bribery 
was popular in all courts.“ 

Trial by ordeal continued throughout the feudal period. About the year 1215 
some heretics at Cambrai were subjected to the hot iron test; suffering burns, 
they were led to the stake; but, we are told, one was spared when, upon 
confessing his errors, his hand immediately healed, leaving no trace of the burn. 
The growth of philosophy through the twelfth century, and the renewed study of 
Roman law, begot a distaste for these “ordeals of God.” Pope Innocent III 
secured their complete prohibition by the Fourth Lateran Council in 1216; Henry 
III adopted this prohibition into English law (1219), Frederick II into the 
Neapolitan Code (1231). In Germany the old tests persisted into the fourteenth 
century; Savonarola underwent the ordeal by fire at Florence in 1498; it was 
revived in the trial of witches in the sixteenth century.” 

Feudalism encouraged the old Germanic trial by combat, partly as a mode of 
proof, partly in lieu of private revenge. The Normans re-established it in Britain 
after its disuse by the Anglo-Saxons, and it remained on the English statute book 
till the nineteenth century.”° In 1127 a knight named Guy was accused by 
another named Hermann of complicity in the assassination of Charles the Good 
of Flanders; on Guy denying it, Hermann challenged him to a judicial duel; they 
fought for hours, till they were both unhorsed and weaponless; they passed from 
fencing to wrestling, and Hermann demonstrated the justice of his charge by 
tearing Guy’s testicles from his body; whereupon Guy expired.°' Perhaps 
ashamed of such barbarities, feudal custom accumulated restrictions on the right 
to challenge. The accuser, to acquire such a right, was required to make out a 
probable case; the defendant might refuse to fight if he had proved an alibi; a 
serf could not challenge a freeman, nor a leper a sound man, nor a bastard a man 
of legitimate birth; in general one might challenge only a person of equal rank 
with himself. The laws of several communities gave the court the right to forbid 
any judicial duel at its discretion. Women, ecclesiastics, and persons suffering 
physical disability were exempt from challenge, but they might choose 
“champions”—professionally skilled duelists—to represent them. As early as the 
tenth century we find paid champions used as substitutes even by able-bodied 
males; since God would decide the issue according to the justice of the 
accusation, the identity of the combatants seemed irrelevant. Otto I submitted to 
duel by champions the question of his daughter’s chastity, and the disputed 
succession to certain estates;*? and in the thirteenth century King Alfonso X of 
Castile had recourse to such a duel to decide whether he should introduce 
Roman law into his kingdom.°? Embassies were sometimes supplied with 
champions in case diplomatic quarrels should admit of resolution by duels. Until 


1821 such a champion figured in the coronation ceremony of English kings; he 
was by that date a picturesque relic; but in the Middle Ages he was supposed to 
fling his gauntlet upon the ground and loudly proclaim his readiness to defend in 
duel against any man the divine right of the new monarch to the crown.” 

The use of champions cast discredit upon trial by combat; the rising 
bourgeoisie outlawed it in communal legislation; Roman law replaced it in 
southern Europe in the thirteenth century. The Church repeatedly denounced it, 
and Innocent III made the prohibition absolute (1215). Frederick II excluded it 
from his Neapolitan dominions; Louis IX abolished it in the regions directly 
subject to his rule (1260); and Philip the Fair (1303) forbade it anywhere in 
France. The duel derives not so much from judicial combat as from the ancient 
right of private revenge. 

Feudal penalties were barbarously severe. Fines were innumerable. 
Imprisonment was used as a detention for trial, rather than as a punishment; but 
it could be a torture in itself when the cell was infested with vermin, rats, or 
snakes.°°Men and women might be condemned to the public pillory or stocks, 
and be a target for public ridicule, decayed food, or stones. The ducking stool 
was used for minor crimes, and as a discouragement to gossips and shrews; the 
condemned person was strapped to a chair which was fastened to a long lever 
and was thereby submerged in a stream or a pond. Tougher convicts could be 
sentenced to serve as galley slaves: half naked and poorly fed, they were chained 
to the benches and compelled, on penalty of the severest flogging, to row to 
exhaustion. Flogging with lash or rod was a common punishment. Flesh— 
sometimes the face—might be branded with a letter symbolizing the crime; 
perjury and blasphemy could be punished by piercing the tongue with a hot iron. 
Mutilation was common; hands or feet, ears or nose, were cut off, eyes were 
gouged out; and William the Conqueror, to deter crime, decreed “that no one 
shall be killed or hanged for any misdeeds, but rather that his eyes be plucked 
out, and his hands, feet, and testicles cut off, so that whatever part of his body 
remains will be a living sign to all of his crime and iniquity.”°° Torture was little 
used in feudalism; Roman and ecclesiastical law revived it in the thirteenth 
century. Theft or murder was punished sometimes with exile, more often with 
beheading or hanging; women murderers were buried alive.°’ An animal that had 
killed a human being might also be buried alive or hanged. Christianity preached 
mercy, but ecclesiastical courts decreed the same penalties as lay courts for 
similar crimes. The abbey court of St. Genevieve buried seven women alive for 
theft.°° Perhaps in a rude age barbarous punishments were needed to deter 
lawless men. But these barbarities continued till the eighteenth century; and the 


worst tortures were practiced not upon murderers by barons but upon pious 
heretics by Christian monks. 


IV. FEUDAL WAR 


Feudalism arose as the military organization of a harassed agricultural 
society; its virtues were martial rather than economic; its vassals and lords were 
expected to train themselves for war, and be ready at any moment to leave the 
plowshare for the sword. 

The feudal army was the feudal hierarchy organized by ties of feudal 
allegiance, and strictly stratified according to grades of nobility. Princes, dukes, 
marquises, counts, and archbishops were generals; barons, seigneurs, bishops, 
and abbots were captains; knights or chevaliers were cavalrymen; squires were 
servitors to barons or knights; “men-at-arms”—the militia of communes or 
villages—fought as infantry. Behind the feudal army, as we see it in the 
Crusades, a crowd of “varlets” followed on foot, without officers or discipline; 
they helped to despoil the conquered, and eased the suffering of fallen and 
wounded enemies by despatching them with battle-axes or clubs.°’But 
essentially the feudal army was the man on horseback multiplied. Infantry, 
insufficiently mobile, had lost its pre-eminence since Hadrianople (378), and 
would not regain it till the fourteenth century. Cavalry was the battle arm of 
chivalry; they and the cavalier, the chevalier, and the caballero took their names 
from the horse. 

The feudal warrior used lance and sword or bow and arrow. The knight 
enlarged his ego to include his sword, and gave it an affectionate name; though 
doubtless it was the trouvéres who called Charlemagne’s sword Joyeuse, 
Roland’s Durandel, and Arthur’s Excalibur. The bow had many forms: it might 
be a simple short bow, drawn at the breast; or a longbow aimed from the eye and 
ear; or a crossbow, in which the cord, drawn taut in the groove of a stock, was 
suddenly released, sometimes by a trigger, and propelled a missile of iron or 
stone. The crossbow was old; the longbow was first prominently used by 
Edward I (1272-1307) in his wars with the Welsh. In England archery was the 
main element in military training, and a leading element in sport. The 
development of the bow began the military debacle of feudalism; the knight 
scorned to fight on foot, but the archers killed his horse, and forced him to 
uncongenial ground. The final blow to feudal military power would come in the 
fourteenth century with gunpowder and cannon, which, from a safe distance, 
killed the armored knight and shattered his castle. 


Having a horse to carry him, the feudal warrior could afford to burden 
himself with armor. In the twelfth century the fully accoutered knight covered 
his body from neck to knees with a hauberk—a coat of chain mail with sleeves 
for the arms—and an iron hood that covered all the head except eyes, nose, and 
mouth; his legs and feet were housed in greaves of mail. In combat he further 
capped himself with a steel helmet whose “nasal”—a projecting iron blade— 
guarded the nose. The visored casque and armor of metal plates appeared in the 
fourteenth century as defense against the long-or crossbow, and continued till the 
seventeenth; then nearly all armor was abandoned for the advantages of 
mobility. As a shield the knight suspended from his neck, and grasped by inner 
straps with his left hand, a buckler made of wood, leather, and iron bands, and 
adorned at the center with a buckle of gilded iron. The medieval knight was a 
mobile fort. 

Fortification was the chief and usually adequate defense in feudal war. An 
army defeated in the field might find refuge within manor walls, and a last stand 
could be made in the donjon tower. The science of siege declined in the Middle 
Ages; the complex organization and equipment for battering down enemy walls 
proved too costly or laborious for dignified knights; but the art of the sapper or 
military miner held its own. Navies, too, were reduced in a world whose will to 
war outran its means. War galleys remained like those of the ancients—armed 
with battle towers on the decks, and propelled by freemen or galley slaves. What 
was lacking in power was made up in ornament, on the ship as on the man. Over 
a coat of pitch that preserved the wood of the vessel from water and air, 
medieval shipwrights and artists painted brilliant colors mixed with wax—white, 
vermilion, ultramarine blue; they gilded the prow and rails, and sculptured 
figures of men, beasts, and gods on prow and stern. Sails were gaily tinted, some 
in purple, some in gold; and a seigneur’s ship was emblazoned with his coat of 
arms. 

Feudal war differed from both ancient and modern war in greater frequency 
and less mortality and cost. Every baron claimed the right of private war against 
any man not bound to him by feudal ties, and every king was free to embark at 
any time upon honorable robbery of another ruler’s lands. When king or baron 
went to war, all his vassals and relatives to the seventh degree were pledged to 
follow and fight for him for forty days. There was scarce a day in the twelfth 
century when some part of what is now France was not at war. To be a good 
warrior was the crown of a knight’s development; he was expected to give or 
take hard blows with relish or fortitude; his last ambition was a warrior’s death 
on “the field of honor,” not a “cow’s death” in bed.®? Berthold of Ratisbon 


complained that “so few great lords reach their right age or die a right death”;°' 
but Berthold was a monk. 

The game was not too dangerous. Ordericus Vitalis, describing the battle of 
Brémule (1119), reports that “of the 900 knights who fought, only three were 
killed.”® At the battle of Tinchebrai (1106), where Henry I of England won all 
Normandy, 400 knights were captured, but not one of Henry’s knights was slain. 
At Bouvines (1214), one of the most bloody and decisive battles of the Middle 
Ages, 170 of 1500 knights engaged lost their lives.“°Armor and fortress gave 
advantage to the defense; a fully armored man could hardly be killed except by 
cutting his throat as he lay on the ground; and this was discountenanced by 
chivalry. Moreover it was wiser to capture a knight and accept ransom for him 
than to slay him and invite feud revenge. Froissart mourned the slaughter, at one 
battle, of “as many good prisoners as would well have brought 400,000 
francs.” Knightly rules and reciprocal prudence counseled courtesy to 
prisoners, and moderation in ransoms asked. Usually a prisoner was released on 
his word of honor to return with his ransom by a given date, and rare was the 
knight who broke such a pledge.® It was the peasantry that suffered most from 
feudal wars. In France, Germany, and Italy each army raided the lands and 
pillaged the houses of the vassals and serfs of the enemy, and captured or killed 
all cattle not gathered within defensive walls. After such a war many peasants 
drew their own plows, and many starved to death for lack of grain. 

Kings and princes strove to maintain some interludes of internal peace. The 
Norman dukes succeeded in Normandy, England, and Sicily; the count of 
Flanders in his realm, the count of Barcelona in Catalonia, Henry III for a 
generation in Germany. For the rest it was the Church that led in limiting war. 
From 989 to 1050 various Church councils in France decreed a Pax Dei, or 
Peace of God, and promised excommunication to all who should use violence 
upon noncombatants in war. The French Church organized a peace movement in 
various centers, and persuaded many nobles not only to forgo private war but to 
join in outlawing it. Bishop Fulbert of Chartres (960?-1028), in a famous hymn, 
gave thanks to God for the unaccustomed peace. The movement was 
enthusiastically acclaimed by the common people, and good souls prophesied 
that within five years the peace program would be accepted by all 
Christendom.” French Church councils, from 1027 on, proclaimed the Treuga 
Dei, or Truce of God, perhaps recalling the Moslem prohibition of war in time of 
pilgrimage: all were to abstain from violence during Lent, in season of harvest or 
vintage (August 15 to November 11), on specified holydays, and for a part of 
each week—usually from Wednesday evening to Monday morning; in its final 
form the Truce allowed eighty days in the year for private or feudal war. These 


appeals and fulminations helped; private war was gradually ended by the co- 
operation of the Church, the growing strength of the monarchies, the rise of the 
towns and bourgeoisie, and the absorption of martial energies in the Crusades. In 
the twelfth century the Truce of God became part of civil, as well as of canon, 
law in western Europe. The Second Lateran Council (1139) forbade the use of 
military engines against men.°’ In 1190 Gerhoh of Reichersburg proposed that 
the pope should forbid all wars among Christians, and that all disputes among 
Christian rulers should be submitted to papal arbitration.’ The kings thought this 
a bit too advanced; they waged international wars more abundantly as private 
wars decreased; and in the thirteenth century the popes themselves, playing the 
royal game of power with human pawns, used war as an instrument of policy. 


V. CHIVALRY 


Out of old Germanic customs of military initiation, crossed with Saracen 
influences from Persia, Syria, and Spain, and Christian ideas of devotion and 
sacrament, flowered the imperfect but generous reality of chivalry. 

A knight was a person of aristocratic birth—i.e., of titled and landowning 
family—who had been formally received into the order of knighthood. Not all 
“gentle” men (i.e., men distinguished by their gens or ancestry) were eligible to 
knighthood or title; younger sons, except of royal blood, were normally confined 
to modest properties that precluded the expensive appurtenances of chivalry; 
such men remained squires unless they carved out new lands and titles of their 
own. 

The youth who aimed at knighthood submitted to long and arduous discipline. 
At seven or eight he entered as a page, at twelve or fourteen as a squire, into the 
service of a lord; waited upon him at table, in the bedchamber, on the manor, in 
joust or battle; fortified his own flesh and spirit with dangerous exercises and 
sports; learned by imitation and trial to handle the weapons of feudal war. When 
his apprenticeship was finished he was received into the knightly order by a 
ritual of sacramental awe. The candidate began with a bath as a symbol of 
spiritual, perhaps as a guarantee of physical, purification; hence he could be 
called a “knight of the bath,” as distinguished from those “knights of the sword” 
who had received their accolade on some battlefield as immediate reward for 
bravery. He was clothed in white tunic, red robe, and black coat, representing 
respectively the hoped-for purity of his morals, the blood he might shed for 
honor or God, and the death he must be prepared to meet unflinchingly. For a 
day he fasted; he passed a night at church in prayer, confessed his sins to a 


priest, attended Mass, received communion, heard a sermon on the moral, 
religious, social, and military duties of a knight, and solemnly promised to fulfill 
them. He then advanced to the altar with a sword hanging from his neck; the 
priest removed the sword, blessed it, and replaced it upon his neck. The 
candidate turned to the seated lord from whom he sought knighthood, and was 
met with a stern question: “For what purpose do you desire to enter the order? If 
to be rich, to take your ease, and be held in honor without doing honor to 
knighthood, you are unworthy of it, and would be to the order of knighthood 
what the simoniacal clerk is to the prelacy.” The candidate was prepared with a 
reassuring reply. Knights or ladies then clothed him in knightly array of hauberk, 
cuirass or breastplate, armlets, gauntlets (armored gloves), sword, and spurs." 
The lord, rising, gave him the accolade (i.e., on the neck)—three blows with the 
flat of the sword upon the neck or shoulder, and sometimes a slap on the cheek, 
as symbols of the last affronts that he might accept without redress; and 
“dubbed” him with the formula, “In the name of God, St. Michael, and St. 
George I make thee knight.” The new knight received a lance, a helmet, and a 
horse; he adjusted his helmet, leaped upon his horse, brandished his lance, 
flourished his sword, rode out from the church, distributed gifts to his attendants, 
and gave a feast for his friends. 

He was now privileged to risk his life in tournaments that would train him 
still further in skill, endurance, and bravery. Begun in the tenth century, the 
tournament flourished above all in France, and sublimated some part of the 
passions and energies that disordered feudal life. It might be proclaimed through 
a herald, by a king or a great lord, to celebrate the ordination of a knight, the 
visit of a sovereign, or the marriage of royal blood. The knights who offered to 
take part came to the appointed town, hung their armorial bearings from the 
windows of their rooms, and affixed their coats of arms to castles, monasteries, 
and other public places. Spectators examined these, and were free to lodge 
complaint of wrong done by any intending participant; tournament officials 
would hear the case, and disqualify the guilty; there was then a “blot on his 
‘scutcheon,” or shield. To the excited gathering came horse dealers to equip the 
knight, haberdashers to clothe him and his horse in fit array, moneylenders to 
ransom the fallen, fortunetellers, acrobats, mimes, troubadours and trouveres, 
wandering scholars, women of loose morals, and ladies of high degree. The 
whole occasion was a colorful festival of song and dance, trysts and brawls, and 
wild betting on the contests. 

A tournament might last almost a week, or but a day. At a tournament in 1285 
Sunday was a day of assembly and fete; Monday and Tuesday were given to 
jousts; Wednesday was a day of rest; Thursday saw the tourney that gave its 


name to the tournament. The lists, or field of battle, were a town square or an 
outlying open space, partly enclosed by stands and balconies from which the 
richer gentry, clothed in all the splendor of medieval costume, watched the fray; 
commoners stood on foot around the field. The stands were decorated with 
tapestries, drapes, pennants, and coats of arms. Musicians prefaced the 
engagement with music, and celebrated with flourishes the most brilliant strokes 
of the game. Between contests the noble lords and ladies scattered coins among 
the pedestrian crowd, who received them with cries of “Largesse!” and “Noél!” 

Before the first contest the knights entered the lists by marching on to the 
field in brilliant equipage and stately steps, followed by their mounted squires, 
and sometimes led in gold or silver chains by the ladies for whose glory they 
were to fight. Usually each knight carried on his shield, helmet, or lance a scarf, 
veil, mantle, bracelet, or ribbon that his chosen lady had taken from her dress. 

The joust or tilt was a single combat of rival knights; they rode against each 
other “at full tilt,’ and launched their lances of steel. If either contestant was 
unhorsed the rules required the other to dismount; and the fight was continued 
on foot till one or the other cried quits, or was hors de combat through fatigue or 
wounds or death, or until judges or king called a halt. The victor then appeared 
before the judges, and solemnly received a prize from them or from some fair 
lady. Several such tilts might fill a day. The climax of the festival came with the 
tourney; the enlisted knights ranged themselves in opposed groups, and fought 
an actual battle, though usually with blunted arms; in the tourney at Neuss 
(1240) some sixty knights were killed. In such tourneys prisoners were taken, 
and ransom exacted, as in war; the horses and armor of the captives belonged to 
the victors; the knights loved money even more than war. The fabliaux tell of a 
knight who protested the Church’s condemnation of tournaments on the ground 
that if effective it would end his only means of livelihood.®? When all the 
contests were over the survivors and the noble spectators joined in an evening of 
feasting, song, and dance. The winning knights enjoyed the privilege of kissing 
the loveliest women, and heard poems and songs composed in commemoration 
of their victories. 

Theoretically the knight was required to be a hero, a gentleman, and a saint. 
The Church, anxious to tame the savage breast, surrounded the institution of 
knighthood with religious forms and vows. The knight pledged himself always 
to speak the truth, defend the Church, protect the poor, make peace in his 
province, and pursue the infidels. To his liege lord he owed a loyalty more 
binding than filial love; to all women he was to be a guardian, saving their 
chastity; to all knights he was to be a brother in mutual courtesy and aid. In war 
he might fight other knights; but if he took any of them prisoner he must treat 


them as his guests; so the French knights captured at Crécy and Poitiers lived, 
till ransomed, in freedom and comfort on the estates of their English captors, 
sharing in feasts and sports with their hosts.” Above the conscience of the 
commons feudalism exalted the aristocratic honor and noblesse oblige of the 
knight—a pledge of martial valor and feudal fidelity, of unstinting service to all 
knights, all women, all weak or poor. So virtus, manliness, was restored to its 
Roman masculine sense after a thousand years of Christian emphasis on 
feminine virtues. Chivalry, despite its religious aura, represented a victory of 
Germanic, pagan, and Arab conceptions over Christianity; a Europe attacked on 
every side needed the martial virtues again. 

All this, however, was chivalric theory. A few knights lived up to it, as a few 
Christians rose to the arduous heights of Christian selflessness. But human 
nature, born of jungle and beast, sullied the one ideal like the other. The same 
hero who one day fought bravely in tournament or battle might on another be a 
faithless murderer; he might carry his honor as proudly as his plume, and, like 
Lancelot, Tristram, and realer knights, break up fine families with adultery. He 
might prate of protecting the weak, and strike unarmed peasants down with a 
sword; he treated with scorn the manual worker on whose labor rested his citadel 
of gallantry, and with frequent coarseness and occasional brutality the wife 
whom he had sworn to cherish and protect.” He could hear Mass in the morning, 
rob a church in the afternoon, and drink himself into obscenity at night; so 
Gildas, who lived among them, described the British knights of that sixth 
century in which some poets placed Arthur and “the great order of the Table 
Round.”” He talked of loyalty and justice, and filled the pages of Froissart with 
treachery and violence. While German poets sang of chivalry, German knights 
engaged in fisticuffs, incendiarism, and the highway robbery of innocent 
travelers.”’ The Saracens were astonished by the crudeness and cruelty of the 
Crusaders; even the great Bohemund, to show his contempt of the Greek 
emperor, sent him a cargo of sliced off noses and thumbs.“ Such men were 
exceptional, but they were plentiful. It would of course be absurd to expect 
soldiers to be saints; good killing requires its own unique virtues. These rough 
knights drove the Moors into Granada, the Slavs from the Oder, the Magyars 
from Italy and Germany; they tamed the Norse into Normans, and brought 
French civilization into England on the points of their swords. They were what 
they had to be. 

Two influences moderated the barbarism of chivalry: woman and 
Christianity. The Church partly succeeded in diverting feudal pugnacity into the 
Crusades. Perhaps she was helped by the rising adoration of Mary the Virgin 
Mother; once more the feminine virtues were exalted to check the bloody ardor 


of vigorous men. But it may be that living women, appealing to sense as well as 
soul, had even more influence in transforming the warrior into a gentleman. The 
Church repeatedly forbade tournaments, and was gaily ignored by the knights; 
the ladies attended tournaments, and were not ignored. The Church frowned 
upon the role of women in tournaments and in poetry; a conflict arose between 
the morals of noble ladies and the ethics of the Church; and in the feudal world 
the ladies and the poets won. 

Romantic love—i.e., love that idealizes its object—has probably occurred in 
every age, in degree loosely corresponding with the delay and obstacles between 
desire and fulfillment. Until our own age it was rarely the cause of marriage; and 
if we find it quite apart from marriage when knighthood was in flower, we must 
view that condition as more normal than our own. In most ages, and above all in 
feudalism, women married men for their property, and admired other men for 
their charm. Poets, having no property, had to marry at low level or love at long 
range, and they aimed their fairest songs at inaccessible dames. The distance 
between lover and beloved was usually so great that even the most passionate 
poetry was taken as only a pretty compliment, and a well-mannered lord 
rewarded poets for inditing amorous verses to his wife. So the viscount of Vaux 
continued his hospitality and favors to the troubadour Peire Vidal after Peire 
addressed love poems to the viscountess—even after Peire had tried to seduce 
her’’—though this was a degree of amiability not usually to be presumed upon. 
The troubadour argued that marriage, combining a maximum of opportunity 
with a minimum of temptation, could hardly engender or sustain romantic love; 
even the pious Dante seems never to have dreamed of addressing love poems to 
his wife, or to have found any unseemliness in addressing them to another 
woman, single or married. The knight agreed with the poet that knightly love 
had to be for some other lady than his own wife, usually for the wife of another 
knight.”°Most knights, though we must not often suspect them of marital fidelity, 
laughed at “courtly love,” resigned themselves in time to their mates, and 
consoled themselves with war. We hear of knights turning cold ears to ladies 
offering romance.” Roland, in the Chanson, died with scarce a thought of his 
affianced bride Aude, who would die of grief on hearing of his death. Women, 
too, were not all romantic; but from the twelfth century it became a convention 
with many of them that a lady should have a lover, Platonic or Byronic, added to 
her husband. If we may believe the medieval romances, the knight was pledged 
to the devoir or service of the lady who had given him her colors to wear; she 
could impose dangerous exploits to test or distance him; and if he served her 
well she was expected to reward him with an embrace or better; this is the 
“suerdon” that he claimed. To her he dedicated all his feats of arms; it was her 


name that he invoked in the crises of combat or the breath of death. Here again 
feudalism was not a part of Christianity but its opposite and rival. Women, 
theologically so stinted in love, asserted their freedom and molded their own 
moral code; the worship of woman in the flesh competed with the adoration of 
the Virgin. Love proclaimed itself an independent principle of worth, and 
offered ideals of service, norms of conduct, scandalously ignoring religion even 
when borrowing its terms and forms.” 

So complicated a severance of love and marriage raised many problems of 
morals and etiquette; and, as in Ovid’s days, authors dealt with these questions 
with all the nicety of casuists. Some time between 1174 and 1182 one Andreas 
Capellanus—Andrew the Chaplain—composed a Tractatus de amore et de 
amoris remedio (Treatise on Love and Its Cure), in which, among other matters, 
he laid down the code and principles of “courtly love.” Andrew limits such love 
to the aristocracy; he unblushingly assumes that it is the illicit passion of a 
knight for another knight’s wife, but considers its distinguishing characteristic as 
the homage, vassalage, and service of the man to the woman. This book is the 
chief authority for the existence of medieval “courts of love,” in which titled 
ladies answered queries and handed down decisions about |’amour courtois. In 
Andrew’s time, if we may credit his account, the leading lady in this procedure 
was the princess poetess Marie, Countess of Champagne; a generation earlier it 
had been her mother, the most fascinating woman in feudal society, Eleanor, 
Duchess of Aquitaine, sometime Queen of France, and later of England. 
Occasionally, according to the Tractatus, mother and daughter presided together 
as judges in the court of love at Poitiers.”” Andrew knew Marie well, served her 
as chaplain, and apparently wrote his book to publish her theories and judgments 
of love. “Love,” he says, “teaches everyone to abound in good manners”; under 
Marie’s tutelage, we are assured, the rough aristocracy of Poitiers became a 
society of generous women and gallant men. 

The poems of the troubadours contain several references to such courts of 
love, maintained by high ladies—the viscountess of Narbonne, the countess of 
Flanders, and others—at Pierrefeu, Avignon, and elsewhere in France;°’ten, 
fourteen, sixty women, we are told, sat in judgment on cases submitted to them 
mostly by women, sometimes by men; disputes were settled, lovers’ quarrels 
healed, penalties laid upon violators of the code. So (according to Andrew) 
Marie of Champagne, on April 27, 1174, issued a responsum to the inquiry, 
“Can real love exist between married people?” She replied in the negative on the 
ground that “lovers grant everything gratuitously, without being constrained by 
any motive of necessity; married people are compelled as a duty to submit to one 
another’s wishes.”®! All the courts, says our merry Andrew, agreed on thirty-one 


“Laws of Love”: (1) Marriage cannot be pleaded as an excuse for refusing to 
love.... (3) No one can really love two people at the same time. (4) Love never 
stands still; it always increases or diminishes. (5) Favors unwillingly yielded are 
tasteless.... (11) It is not becoming to love those ladies who only love with a 
view to matriage.... (14) Too easy possession renders love contemptible; 
possession that is attended with difficulties makes love ... of great price.... (19) 
If love once begins to diminish, it quickly fades away, and rarely recovers.... 
(21) Love invariably increases under the influence of jealousy.... (23) A person 
who is the prey of love eats little and sleeps little.... (26) Love can deny nothing 
to love. 

These courts of love, if they ever existed, were parts of a kind of parlor game 
played by the ladies of the aristocracy; busy barons took no known notice of 
them, and amorous knights made their own rules. But there can be no doubt that 
increasing wealth and idleness generated a romance and etiquette of love that 
filled the poetry of the troubadours and the early Renaissance. “In June, 1283,” 
writes the Florentine historian Villani (12802-1348), 


at the festival of St. John, when the city of Florence was happy, quiet, and at peace ... a social 
union was formed, composed of a thousand people who, all clad in white, called themselves the 
Servants of Love. They arranged a succession of sports, merrymakings, and dances with ladies; 
nobles and bourgeois marched to the sound of trumpets and music, and held festive banquets at 
midday and at night. This Court of Love lasted nearly two months, and it was the finest and most 


famous that had ever been in Tuscany.°? 


Chivalry, beginning in the tenth century, reached its height in the thirteenth, 
suffered from the brutality of the Hundred Years’ War, shriveled in the merciless 
hate that divided the English aristocracy in the Wars of the Roses, and died in 
the theological fury of the religious wars of the sixteenth century. But it left its 
decisive mark upon the society, education, manners, literature, art, and 
vocabulary of medieval and modern Europe. The orders of knighthood—of the 
Garter, the Bath, the Golden Fleece—multiplied to the number of 234 in Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain; and schools like Eton, Harrow, and Winchester 
combined the chivalric ideal with “liberal” education in the most effective 
training of mind and will and character in pedagogical history. As the knight 
learned manners and gallantry at the court of noble or king, so he transmitted 
something of this courtoisie to those below him in the social scale; modern 
politeness is a dilution of medieval chivalry. The literature of Europe flourished, 
from the Chanson de Roland to Don Quixote, by treating knightly characters and 
themes; and the rediscovery of chivalry was one of the exciting elements in the 
Romantic movement of literature in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


Whatever its excesses and absurdities in literature, however far chivalry in fact 
fell short of its ideals, it remains one of the major achievements of the human 
spirit, an art of life more splendid than any art. 

In this perspective the feudal picture is not merely one of serfdom, illiteracy, 
exploitation, and violence, but as truly a scene of lusty peasants clearing the 
wilderness; of men colorful and vigorous in language, love, and war; of knights 
pledged to honor and service, seeking adventure and fame rather than comfort 
and security, and scoring danger, death, and hell; of women patiently toiling 
and breeding in peasant cottages, and titled ladies mingling the tenderest prayers 
to the Virgin with the bold freedom of a sensuous poetry and courtly love— 
perhaps feudalism did more than Christianity to raise the status of woman. The 
great task of feudalism was to restore political and economic order to Europe 
after a century of disruptive invasions and calamities. It succeeded; and when it 
decayed, modern civilization rose upon its ruins and its legacy. 


The Dark Ages are not a period upon which the scholar can look with 
superior scorn. He no longer denounces their ignorance and superstition, their 
political disintegration, their economic and cultural poverty; he marvels, rather, 
that Europe ever recovered from the successive blows of Goths, Huns, Vandals, 
Moslems, Magyars, and Norse, and preserved through the turmoil and tragedy so 
much of ancient letters and techniques. He can feel only admiration for the 
Charlemagnes, Alfreds, Olafs, and Ottos who forced an order upon this chaos; 
for the Benedicts, Gregorys, Bonifaces, Columbas, Alcuins, Brunos, who so 
patiently resurrected morals and letters out of the wilderness of their times; for 
the prelates and artisans that could raise cathedrals, and the nameless poets that 
could sing, between one war or terror and the next. State and Church had to 
begin again at the bottom, as Romulus and Numa had done a thousand years 
before; and the courage required to build cities out of jungles, and citizens out of 
savages, was greater than that which would raise Chartres, Amiens, and Reims, 
or cool Dante’s vengeful fever into measured verse. 


I Yellow, white, blue, red, green, black, and violet received respectively the names of or (gold), argent 
(silver), azure, gules, vert, sable, and purpure. Azure blue was a color adopted from the East, hence one of 
its names, ultramarine; gules were trimmings of fur—usually dyed red—worn by Crusaders around the 
wrists and neck (Latin gula, throat). In the thirteenth century these heraldic emblems or blazons (i.e., 
shields) were used by abbeys, towns, and nations as well as by families. Over their heraldic emblems or 
banners old families usually placed a laconic motto—En bonne foi, Ni plus ni moins, etc.” 


II Fief, Latin feudum, is from the old German or Gothic faihu, cattle; it is kin to the Latin pecus, and, like it, 
acquired the secondary meaning of goods or money. 


III Gold spurs were the sign of a knight, silver spurs of a squire; to “win his spurs” (of gold) meant to attain 
to knighthood. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
The Crusades 
1095-1291 


I. CAUSES 


‘THE Crusades were the culminating act of the medieval drama, and perhaps the 
most picturesque event in the history of Europe and the Near East. Now at last, 
after centuries of argument, the two great faiths, Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, resorted to man’s ultimate arbitrament—the supreme court of 
war. All medieval development, all the expansion of commerce and 
Christendom, all the fervor of religious belief, all the power of feudalism and 
glamor of chivalry came to a climax in a Two Hundred Years’ War for the soul 
of man and the profits of trade. 

The first proximate cause of the Crusades! was the advance of the Seljuq 
Turks. The world had adjusted itself to Moslem control of the Near East; the 
Fatimids of Egypt had ruled mildly in Palestine; and barring some exceptions, 
the Christian sects there had enjoyed a wide liberty of worship. Al-Hakim, the 
mad caliph of Cairo, had destroyed the church of the Holy Sepulcher (1010), but 
the Mohammedans themselves had contributed substantially to its restoration.’ 
In 1047 the Moslem traveler Nasir-i-Khosru described it as “a most spacious 
building, capable of holding 8000 persons, and built with the utmost skill. Inside, 
the church is everywhere adorned with Byzantine brocade, worked in gold.... 
And they have portrayed Jesus—peace be upon Him!—riding upon an ass.”? 
This was but one of many Christian churches in Jerusalem. Christian pilgrims 
had free access to the holy places; a pilgrimage to Palestine had long been a 
form of devotion or penance; everywhere in Europe one met “palmers” who, as a 
sign of pilgrimage accomplished, wore crossed palm leaves from Palestine; such 
men, said Piers Plowman, “had leave to lie all their lives thereafter.”? But in 
1070 the Turks took Jerusalem from the Fatimids, and pilgrims began to bring 
home accounts of oppression and desecration. An old story, not verifiable, 
relates that one wayfarer, Peter the Hermit, brought to Pope Urban II, from 
Simeon, Patriarch of Jerusalem, a letter detailing the persecution of Christians 
there, and imploring papal aid (1088). 


The second proximate cause of the Crusades was the dangerous weakening of 
the Byzantine Empire. For seven centuries it had stood at the crossroads of 
Europe and Asia, holding back the armies of Asia and the hordes of the steppes. 
Now its internal discords, its disruptive heresies, its isolation from the West by 
the schism of 1054, left it too feeble to fulfill its historic task. While the Bulgars, 
Patzinaks, Cumans, and Russians assaulted its European gates, the Turks were 
dismembering its Asiatic provinces. In 1071 the Byzantine army was almost 
annihilated at Manzikert; the Seljuqs captured Edessa, Antioch (1085), Tarsus, 
even Nicaea, and gazed across the Bosporus at Constantinople itself. The 
Emperor Alexius I (1081-1118) saved a part of Asia Minor by signing a 
humiliating peace, but he had no military means of resisting further attack. If 
Constantinople should fall, all Eastern Europe would lie open to the Turks, and 
the victory of Tours (732) would be undone. Forgetting theological pride, 
Alexius sent delegates to Urban II and the Council of Piacenza, urging Latin 
Europe to help him drive back the Turks; it would be wiser, he argued, to fight 
the infidels on Asiatic soil than wait for them to swarm through the Balkans to 
the Western capitals. 

The third proximate cause of the Crusades was the ambition of the Italian 
cities—Pisa, Genoa, Venice, Amalfi—to extend their rising commercial power. 
When the Normans captured Sicily from the Moslems (1060-91), and Christian 
arms reduced Moslem rule in Spain (1085f), the western Mediterranean was 
freed for Christian trade; the Italian cities, as ports of exit for domestic and 
transalpine products, grew rich and strong, and planned to end Moslem 
ascendancy in the eastern Mediterranean, and open the markets of the Near East 
to West European goods. We do not know how close these Italian merchants 
were to the ear of the Pope. 

The final decision came from Urban himself. Other popes had entertained the 
idea. Gerbert, as Sylvester II, had appealed to Christendom to rescue Jerusalem, 
and an abortive expedition had landed in Syria (c. 1001). Gregory VII, amid his 
consuming strife with Henry IV, had exclaimed, “I would rather expose my life 
in delivering the holy places than reign over the universe.”* That quarrel was still 
hot when Urban presided over the Council of Piacenza in March of 1095. He 
supported the plea of Alexius’ legates there, but counseled delay till a more 
widely representative assembly might consider a war against Islam. He was too 
well informed to picture victory as certain in so distant an enterprise; he 
doubtless foresaw that failure would seriously damage the prestige of 
Christianity and the Church. Probably he longed to channel the disorderly 
pugnacity of feudal barons and Norman buccaneers into a holy war to save 
Europe and Byzantium from Islam; he dreamed of bringing the Eastern Church 


again under papal rule, and visioned a mighty Christendom united under the 
theocracy of the popes, with Rome once more the capital of the world. It was a 
conception of the highest order of statesmanship. 

From March to October of 1095 he toured northern Italy and southern France, 
sounding out leaders and ensuring support. At Clermont in Auvergne the historic 
council met; and though it was a cold November, thousands of people came from 
a hundred communities, pitched their tents in the open fields, gathered in a vast 
assemblage that no hall could hold, and throbbed with emotion as their fellow 
Frenchman Urban, raised on a platform in their midst, addressed to them in 
French the most influential speech in medieval history. 


O race of Franks! race beloved and chosen by God! ... From the confines of Jerusalem and 
from Constantinople a grievous report has gone forth that an accursed race, wholly alienated 
from God, has violently invaded the lands of these Christians, and has depopulated them by 
pillage and fire. They have led away a part of the captives into their own country, and a part they 
have killed by cruel tortures. They destroy the altars, after having defiled them with their 
uncleanliness. The kingdom of the Greeks is now dismembered by them, and has been deprived 
of territory so vast in extent that it could not be traversed in two months’ time. 

On whom, then, rests the labor of avenging these wrongs, and of recovering this territory, if 
not upon you—you upon whom, above all others, God has conferred remarkable glory in arms, 
great bravery, and strength to humble the heads of those who resist you? Let the deeds of your 
ancestors encourage you—the glory and grandeur of Charlemagne and your other monarchs. Let 
the Holy Sepulcher of Our Lord and Saviour, now held by unclean nations, arouse you, and the 
holy places that are now stained with pollution.... Let none of your possessions keep you back, 
nor anxiety for your family affairs. For this land which you now inhabit, shut in on all sides by 
the sea and the mountain peaks, is too narrow for your large population; it scarcely furnishes food 
enough for its cultivators. Hence it is that you murder and devour one another, that you wage 
wars, and that many among you perish in civil strife. 

Let hatred, therefore, depart from among you; let your quarrels end. Enter upon the road to the 
Holy Sepulcher; wrest that land from a wicked race, and subject it to yourselves. Jerusalem is a 
land fruitful above all others, a paradise of delights. That royal city, situated at the center of the 
earth, implores you to come to her aid. Undertake this journey eagerly for the remission of your 


sins, and be assured of the reward of imperishable glory in the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


Through the crowd an excited exclamation rose: Dieu li volt—“God wills it!” 
Urban took it up, and called upon them to make it their battle cry. He bade those 
who undertook the crusade to wear a cross upon brow or breast. “At once,” says 
William of Malmesbury, “some of the nobility, falling down at the knees of the 
Pope, consecrated themselves and their property to the service of God.”® 
Thousands of the commonalty pledged themselves likewise; monks and hermits 
left their retreats to become in no metaphysical sense soldiers of Christ. The 
energetic Pope passed to other cities—Tours, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Montpellier, 
Nimes ... and for nine months preached the crusade. When he reached Rome 


after two years’ absence, he was enthusiastically acclaimed by the least pious 
city in Christendom. He assumed, with no serious opposition, the authority to 
release Crusaders from commitments hindering the crusade; he freed the serf and 
the vassal, for the duration of the war, from fealty to their lord; he conferred 
upon all Crusaders the privilege of being tried by ecclesiastical instead of 
manorial courts, and guaranteed them, during their absence, the episcopal 
protection of their property; he commanded—though he could not quite enforce 
—a truce to all wars of Christians against Christians; he established a new 
principle of obedience above the code of feudal loyalty. Now, more than ever, 
Europe was made one. Urban found himself the accepted master, at least in 
theory, of Europe’s kings. All Christendom was moved as never before as it 
feverishly prepared for the holy war. 


Il. THE FIRST CRUSADE: 1095—99 


Extraordinary inducements brought multitudes to the standard. A plenary 
indulgence remitting all punishments due to sin was offered to those who should 
fall in the war. Serfs were allowed to leave the soil to which they had been 
bound; citizens were exempted from taxes; debtors enjoyed a moratorium on 
interest; prisoners were freed, and sentences of death were commuted, by a bold 
extension of papal authority, to life service in Palestine. Thousands of vagrants 
joined in the sacred tramp. Men tired of hopeless poverty, adventurers ready for 
brave enterprise, younger sons hoping to carve out fiefs for themselves in the 
East, merchants seeking new markets for their goods, knights whose enlisting 
serfs had left them laborless, timid spirits shunning taunts of cowardice, joined 
with sincerely religious souls to rescue the land of Christ’s birth and death. 
Propaganda of the kind customary in war stressed the disabilities of Christians in 
Palestine, the atrocities of Moslems, the blasphemies of the Mohammedan creed; 
Moslems were described as worshiping a statue of Mohammed,’ and pious 
gossip related how the Prophet, fallen in an epileptic fit, had been eaten alive by 
hogs.® Fabulous tales were told of Oriental wealth, and of dark beauties waiting 
to be taken by brave men.° 

Such a variety of motives could hardly assemble a homogeneous mass 
capable of military organization. In many cases women and children insisted 
upon accompanying their husbands or parents, perhaps with reason, for 
prostitutes soon enlisted to serve the warriors. Urban had appointed the month of 
August, 1096, as the time of departure, but the impatient peasants who were the 
first recruits could not wait. One such host, numbering some 12,000 persons (of 


whom only eight were knights), set out from France in March under Peter the 
Hermit and Walter the Penniless (Gautier sans-Avoir); another, perhaps 5000 
strong, started from Germany under the priest Gott-schalk; a third advanced 
from the Rhineland under Count Emico of Leiningen. It was chiefly these 
disorderly bands that attacked the Jews of Germany and Bohemia, rejected the 
appeals of the local clergy and citizenry, and degenerated for a time into brutes 
phrasing their blood lust in piety. The recruits had brought modest funds and 
little food, and their inexperienced leaders had made scant provision for feeding 
them. Many of the marchers had underestimated the distance; and as they 
advanced along the Rhine and the Danube the children asked impatiently, at 
each turn, was not this Jerusalem?’’ When their funds ran out, and they began to 
starve, they were forced to pillage the fields and homes on their route; and soon 
they added rape to rapine.'' The population resisted violently; some towns closed 
their gates against them, and others bade them Godspeed with no delay. Arriving 
at last before Constantinople quite penniless, and decimated by famine, plague, 
leprosy, fever, and battles on the way, they were welcomed by Alexius, but not 
satisfactorily fed; they broke into the suburbs, and plundered churches, houses, 
and palaces. To deliver his capital from these praying locusts, Alexius provided 
them with vessels to cross the Bosporus, sent them supplies, and bade them wait 
until better armed detachments could arrive. Whether through hunger or 
restlessness, the Crusaders ignored these instructions, and advanced upon 
Nicaea. A disciplined force of Turks, all skilled bowmen, marched out from the 
city and almost annihilated this first division of the First Crusade. Walter the 
Penniless was among the slain; Peter the Hermit, disgusted with his 
uncontrollable host, had returned before the battle to Constantinople, and lived 
safely till 1115. 

Meanwhile the feudal leaders who had taken the cross had assembled each his 
own force in his own place. No king was among them; indeed Philip I of France, 
William II of England, and Henry IV of Germany were all under sentence of 
excommunication when Urban preached the crusade. But many counts and 
dukes enlisted, nearly all of them French or Frank; the First Crusade was largely 
a French enterprise, and to this day the Near East speaks of West Europeans as 
Franks. Duke Godfrey, Seigneur of Bouillon (a small estate in Belgium), 
combined the qualities of soldier and monk—brave and competent in war and 
government, and pious to the point of fanaticism. Count Bohemund of Taranto 
was Robert Guiscard’s son; he had all the courage and skill of his father, and 
dreamed of slicing a kingdom for himself and his Norman troops out of the 
former Byzantine possessions in the Near East. With him was his nephew 
Tancred of Hauteville, destined to be the hero of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered: 


handsome, fearless, gallant, generous, loving glory and wealth, and universally 
admired as the ideal of a Christian knight. Raymond, Count of Toulouse, had 
already fought Islam in Spain; now, in old age, he dedicated himself and his vast 
fortune to the larger war; but a haughty temper spoiled his nobility, and avarice 
stained his piety. 

By diverse routes these hosts made their way to Constantinople. Bohemund 
proposed to Godfrey that they seize the city; Godfrey refused, saying that he had 
come only to fight infidels;'? but the idea did not die. The masculine, half- 
barbarous knights of the West despised these subtle and cultured gentlemen of 
the East as heretics lost in effeminate luxury; they looked with astonishment and 
envy upon the riches laid up in the churches, palaces, and markets of the 
Byzantine capital, and thought that fortune should belong to the brave. Alexius 
may have gotten wind of these notions among his saviors; and his experience 
with the peasant horde (for whose defeat the West had censured him) inclined 
him to caution, perhaps to duplicity. He had asked for assistance against the 
Turks, but he had not bargained upon the united strength of Europe gathering at 
his gates; he could never be sure whether these warriors aspired to Jerusalem so 
much as to Constantinople, nor whether they would restore to his Empire any 
formerly Byzantine territory that they might take from the Turks. He offered the 
Crusaders provisions, subsidies, transport, military aid, and, for the leaders, 
handsome bribes;'’ in return he asked that the nobles should swear allegiance to 
him as their feudal sovereign; any lands taken by them were to be held in fealty 
to him. The nobles, softened with silver, swore. 

Early in 1097 the armies, totaling some 30,000 men, still under divided 
leadership, crossed the straits. Luckily, the Moslems were even more divided 
than the Christians. Not only was Moslem power in Spain spent, and in northern 
Africa rent with religious faction, but in the East the Fatimid caliphs of Egypt 
held southern Syria, while their foes, the Seljug Turks, held northern Syria and 
most of Asia Minor. Armenia rebelled against its Seljuq conquerors, and allied 
itself with the “Franks.” So helped, the arms of Europe advanced to the siege of 
Nicaea. On Alexius’ pledge that their lives would be spared, the Turkish garrison 
surrendered (June 19, 1097). The Greek Emperor raised the Imperial flag over 
the citadel, protected the city from indiscriminate pillage, and appeased the 
feudal leaders with substantial gifts; but the Christian soldiery complained that 
Alexius was in league with the Turks. After a week’s rest, the Crusaders set out 
for Antioch. They met a Turkish army under Qilij Arslan near Dorylaeum, won a 
bloody battle (July 1, 1097), and marched through Asia Minor with no other 
enemies than a shortage of water and food, and a degree of heat for which the 
Western blood was unprepared. Men, women, horses, and dogs died of thirst on 


that bitter march of 500 miles. Crossing the Taurus, some nobles separated their 
forces from the main army to make private conquests—Raymond, Bohemund, 
and Godfrey in Armenia, Tancred and Baldwin (brother of Godfrey) in Edessa; 
there Baldwin, by strategy and treachery,'* founded the first Latin principality in 
the East (1098). The mass of the Crusaders complained ominously at these 
delays; the nobles returned, and the advance to Antioch was resumed. 

Antioch, described by the chronicler of the Gesta Francorum as a “city 
extremely beautiful, distinguished, and delightful,”'’ resisted siege for eight 
months. Many Crusaders died from exposure to the cold winter rains, or from 
hunger; some found a novel nourishment by chewing “the sweet reeds called 
zucra” (Arabic sukkar); now for the first time the “Franks” tasted sugar, and 
learned how it was pressed from cultivated herbs.'® Prostitutes provided more 
dangerous sweets; an amiable archdeacon was slain by the Turks as he reclined 
in an orchard with his Syrian concubine.'’ In May, 1098, word came that a great 
Moslem army was approaching under Karbogha, Prince of Mosul; Antioch fell 
(June 3, 1098) a few days before this army arrived; many of the Crusaders, 
fearing that Karbogha could not be withstood, boarded ships on the Orontes, and 
fled. Alexius, advancing with a Greek force, was misled by deserters into 
believing that the Christians had already been defeated; he turned back to protect 
Asia Minor, and was never forgiven. To restore courage to the Crusaders, Peter 
Bartholomew, a priest from Marseille, pretended to have found the spear that 
had pierced the side of Christ; when the Christians marched out to battle the 
lance was carried aloft as a sacred standard; and three knights, robed in white, 
issued from the hills at the call of the papal legate Adhemar, who proclaimed 
them to be the martyrs St. Maurice, St. Theodore, and St. George. So inspired, 
and under the united command of Bohemund, the Crusaders achieved a decisive 
victory. Bartholomew, accused of a pious fraud, offered to undergo the ordeal of 
fire as a test of his veracity. He ran through a gauntlet of burning faggots, and 
emerged apparently safe; but he died of burns or an overstrained heart on the 
following day; and the holy lance was withdrawn from the standards of the 
host.'® 

Bohemund became by grateful consent Prince of Antioch. Formally he held 
the region in fief to Alexius; actually he ruled it as an independent sovereign; the 
chieftains claimed that Alexius’ failure to come to their aid released them from 
their vows of allegiance. After spending six months in refreshing and 
reorganizing their weakened forces, they led their armies toward Jerusalem. At 
last, on June 7, 1099, after a campaign of three years, the Crusaders, reduced to 
12,000 combatants, stood in exaltation and fatigue before the walls of Jerusalem. 
By the humor of history, the Turks whom they had come to fight had been 


expelled from the city by the Fatimids a year before. The caliph offered peace on 
terms of guaranteed safety for Christian pilgrims and worshipers in Jerusalem, 
but Bohemund and Godfrey demanded unconditional surrender. The Fatimid 
garrison of 1000 men resisted for forty days. On July 15 Godfrey and Tancred 
led their followers over the walls, and the Crusaders knew the ecstasy of a high 
purpose accomplished after heroic suffering. Then, reports the priestly 
eyewitness Raymond of Agiles, 


wonderful things were to be seen. Numbers of the Saracens were beheaded ... others were shot 
with arrows, or forced to jump from the towers; others were tortured for several days and then 


burned in flames. In the streets were seen piles of heads and hands and feet. One rode about 
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everywhere amid the corpses of men and horses. 
Other contemporaries contribute details: women were stabbed to death, suckling 
babes were snatched by the leg from their mothers’ breasts and flung over the 
walls, or had their necks broken by being dashed against posts;*? and 70,000 
Moslems remaining in the city were slaughtered. The surviving Jews were 
herded into a synagogue and burned alive. The victors flocked to the church of 
the Holy Sepulcher, whose grotto, they believed, had once held the crucified 
Christ. There, embracing one another, they wept with joy and release, and 
thanked the God of Mercies for their victory. 


III. THE LATIN KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM: 1099-1143 


Godfrey of Bouillon, whose exceptional integrity had finally won recognition, 
was chosen to rule Jerusalem and its environs under the modest title of Defender 
of the Holy Sepulcher. Here, where Byzantine rule had ceased 465 years before, 
no pretense was made of subordination to Alexius; the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem became at once a sovereign state. The Greek Church was 
disestablished, its patriarch fled to Cyprus, and the parishes of the new kingdom 
accepted the Latin liturgy, an Italian primate, and papal rule. 

The price of sovereignty is the capacity for self-defense. Two weeks after the 
great liberation, an Egyptian army came up to Ascalon to reliberate a city holy 
for too many faiths. Godfrey defeated it, but a year later he died (1100). His less 
able brother, Baldwin I (1100-18), took the loftier title of king. Under King 
Fulk, Count of Anjou (1131-43), the new state included most of Palestine and 
Syria; but the Moslems still held Aleppo, Damascus, and Emesa. The kingdom 
was divided into four feudal principalities, centering respectively at Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Edessa, and Tripolis. Each of the four was parceled into practically 


independent fiefs, whose jealous lords made war, coined money, and otherwise 
aped sovereignty. The king was elected by the barons, and was checked by an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy subject only to the pope. He was further weakened by 
ceding the control of several ports—Jaffa, Tyre, Acre, Beirut, Ascalon—to 
Venice, Pisa, or Genoa as the price of naval aid and seaborne supplies. The 
structure and law of the kingdom were formulated in the Assizes of Jerusalem— 
one of the most logical and ruthless codifications of feudal government. The 
barons assumed all ownership of land, reduced the former owners—Christian or 
Moslem—to the condition of serfs, and laid upon them feudal obligations 
severer than any in contemporary Europe. The native Christian population 
looked back to Moslem rule as a golden age.’' 

The young kingdom had many elements of weakness, but it had a unique 
support in new orders of military monks. As far back as 1048 the merchants of 
Amalfi had obtained Moslem permission to build a hospital at Jerusalem for 
poor or ailing pilgrims. About 1120 the staff of this institution was reorganized 
by Raymond du Puy as a religious order vowed to chastity, poverty, obedience, 
and the military protection of Christians in Palestine; and these Hospitalers, or 
Knights of the Hospital of St. John, became one of the noblest charitable bodies 
in the Christian world. About the same time (1119) Hugh de Payens and eight 
other crusader knights solemnly dedicated themselves to monastic discipline and 
the martial service of Christianity. They obtained from Baldwin II a residence 
near the site of Solomon’s Temple, and were soon called Knights Templar. St. 
Bernard drew up a stern rule for them, which was not long obeyed; he praised 
them for being “most learned in the art of war,” and bade them “wash seldom,” 
and closely crop their hair.’ “The Christian who slays the unbeliever in the Holy 
War,” wrote Bernard to the Templars, in a passage worthy of Mohammed, “is 
sure of his reward; more sure if he himself is slain. The Christian glories in the 
death of the pagan, because Christ is thereby glorified”;*? men must learn to kill 
with a good conscience if they are to fight successful wars. A Hospitaler wore a 
black robe with a white cross on the left sleeve; a Templar a white robe with a 
red cross on the mantle. Each hated the other religiously. From protecting and 
nursing pilgrims the Hospitalers and Templars passed to active attacks upon 
Saracen strongholds; though the Templars numbered but 300, and the 
Hospitalers some 600, in 1180,** they played a prominent part in the battles of 
the Crusades, and earned great repute as warriors. Both orders campaigned for 
financial support, and received it from Church and state, from rich and poor; in 
the thirteenth century each owned great estates in Europe, including abbeys, 
villages, and towns. Both astonished Christians and Saracens by building vast 
fortresses in Syria, where, dedicated individually to poverty, they enjoyed 


collective luxury amid the toils of war.” In 1190 the Germans in Palestine, aided 
by a few at home, founded the Teutonic Knights, and established a hospital near 
Acre. 

Most of the Crusaders returned to Europe after freeing Jerusalem, leaving the 
man power of the harassed government perilously low. Many pilgrims came, but 
few remained to fight. On the north the Greeks watched for a chance to recover 
Antioch, Edessa, and other cities which they claimed as Byzantine; to the east, 
the Saracens were being aroused and unified by Moslem appeals and Christian 
raids. Mohammedan refugees from Jerusalem told in bitter detail the fall of that 
city to the Christians; they stormed the Great Mosque of Baghdad, and 
demanded that Moslem arms should liberate Jerusalem, and the sacred Dome of 
the Rock, from unclean infidel hands.*° The caliph was powerless to heed their 
pleas, but Zangi, the young slave-born Prince of Mosul, responded. In 1144 his 
small well-led army took from the Christians their eastern outpost al-Ruah; and a 
few months later he recaptured Edessa for Islam. Zangi was assassinated, but he 
was succeeded by a son, Nur-ud-din, of equal courage and greater ability. It was 
the news of these events that stirred Europe to the Second Crusade. 


IV. THE SECOND CRUSADE: 1146—8 


St. Bernard appealed to Pope Eugenius III to sound another call to arms. 
Eugenius, enmeshed in conflict with the infidels of Rome, begged Bernard to 
undertake the task himself. It was a wise suggestion, for the saint was a greater 
man than he whom he had made Pope. When he left his cell at Clairvaux to 
preach the crusade to the French, the skepticism that hides in the heart of faith 
was Silenced, and the fears spread by narratives of the First Crusade were stilled. 
Bernard went directly to King Louis VII, and persuaded him to take the cross. 
With the King at his side he spoke to a multitude at Vézelay (1146); when he 
had finished, the crowd enlisted en masse; the crosses prepared proved too few, 
and Bernard tore his robe to pieces to provide additional emblems. “Cities and 
castles are emptied,” he wrote to the Pope; “there is not left one man to seven 
women, and everywhere there are widows to still living husbands.” Having won 
France he passed to Germany, where his fervent eloquence induced the Emperor 
Conrad III to accept the crusade as the one cause that could unify the Guelf and 
Hohenstaufen factions then rending the realm. Many nobles followed Conrad’s 
lead; among them the young Frederick of Swabia who would become 
Barbarossa, and would die in the Third Crusade. 


At Easter of 1147 Conrad and the Germans set out; at Pentecost Louis and the 
French followed at a cautious distance, uncertain whether the Germans or the 
Turks were their most hated foes. The Germans felt a like hesitation between 
Turks and Greeks; and so many Byzantine towns were pillaged on the way that 
many closed their gates, and dispensed a scanty ration by baskets let down from 
the walls. Manuel Comnenus, now Eastern Emperor, gently suggested that the 
noble hosts should cross the Hellespont at Sestos, instead of going through 
Constantinople; but Conrad and Louis refused. A party in Louis’ council urged 
him to take Constantinople for France; he refrained; but again the Greeks may 
have learned of his temptation. They were frightened by the stature and armor of 
the Western knights, and amused by their feminine entourage. His troublesome 
Eleanor accompanied Louis, and troubadours accompanied the Queen; the 
counts of Flanders and Toulouse were escorted by their countesses, and the 
baggage train of the French was heavy with trunks and boxes of apparel and 
cosmetics designed to ensure the beauty of these ladies against all the 
vicissitudes of climate, war, and time. Manuel hastened to transport the two 
armies across the Bosporus, and supplied the Greeks with debased coinage for 
dealings with the Crusaders. In Asia a dearth of provisions, and the high prices 
demanded by the Greeks, led to many conflicts between saviors and saved; and 
Frederick of the Red Beard mourned that his sword had to shed Christian blood 
for the privilege of encountering infidels. 

Conrad insisted, against Manuel’s advice, on taking the route followed by the 
First Crusade. Despite or because of their Greek guides, the Germans fell into a 
succession of foodless wastes and Moslem snares; and their loss of life was 
disheartening. At Dorylaeum, where the First Crusade had defeated Qilij Arslan, 
Conrad’s army met the main Moslem force, and was so badly beaten that hardly 
one Christian in ten survived. The French army, far behind, was deceived by 
false news of a German victory; it advanced recklessly, and was decimated by 
starvation and Moslem raids. Reaching Attalia, Louis bargained with Greek ship 
captains to transport his army by sea to Christian Tarsus or Antioch; the captains 
demanded an impossible fee per passenger; Louis and several nobles, Eleanor 
and several ladies, took passage to Antioch, leaving the French army in Attalia. 
Mohammedan forces swept down upon the city, and slaughtered nearly every 
Frenchman in it (1148). 

Louis reached Jerusalem with ladies but no army, Conrad with a pitiful 
remnant of the force with which he had left Ratisbon. From these survivors, and 
soldiers already in the capital, an army was improvised, and marched against 
Damascus under the divided command of Conrad, Louis, and Baldwin III 
(1143-62). During the siege disputes arose among the nobles as to which should 


rule Damascus when it fell. Moslem agents found their way into the Christian 
army, and bribed certain leaders to a policy of inaction or retreat.” When word 
came that the emirs of Aleppo and Mosul were advancing with a large force to 
relieve Damascus, the advocates of retreat prevailed; the Christian army broke 
into fragments, and fled to Antioch, Acre, or Jerusalem. Conrad, defeated and 
diseased, returned in disgrace to Germany. Eleanor and most of the French 
knights returned to France. Louis remained another year in Palestine, making 
pilgrimages to sacred shrines. 

Europe was stunned by the collapse of the Second Crusade. Men began to ask 
how it was that the Almighty allowed His defenders to be so humiliated; critics 
assailed St. Bernard as a reckless visionary who had sent men to their death; and 
here and there emboldened skeptics called in question the most basic tenets of 
the Christian faith. Bernard replied that the ways of the Almighty are beyond 
human understanding, and that the disaster must have been a punishment for 
Christian sins. But from this time the philosophic doubts that Abélard (d. 1142) 
had scattered found expression even among the people. Enthusiasm for the 
Crusades rapidly waned; and the Age of Faith prepared to defend itself by fire 
and sword against the inroads of alien beliefs, or no belief at all. 


V. SALADIN 


Meanwhile a strange new civilization had developed in Christian Syria and 
Palestine. The Europeans who had settled there since 1099 gradually adopted the 
Near Eastern garb of wound headdress and flowing robe as suited to a climate of 
sun and sand. As they became more familiar with the Moslems living in the 
kingdom, mutual unfamiliarity and hostility decreased. Moslem merchants freely 
entered Christian settlements and sold their wares; Moslem and Jewish 
physicians were preferred by Christian patients;*® Moslem worship in mosques 
was permitted by the Christian clergy; and the Koran was taught in Moslem 
schools in Christian Antioch and Tripolis. Safe conducts for travelers and traders 
were exchanged between Christian and Moslem states. As only a few Christian 
wives had come with the Crusaders, many Christian settlers married Syrian 
women; soon their mixed offspring constituted a large element of the population. 
Arabic became the daily speech of all commoners. Christian princes made 
alliances with Moslem emirs against Christian rivals, and Moslem emirs 
sometimes asked the aid of the “polytheists” in diplomacy or war. Personal 
friendships developed between Christians and Mohammedans. Ibn Jubair, who 
toured Christian Syria in 1183, described his fellow Moslems there as 


prosperous, and as well treated by the Franks. He mourned to see Acre 
“swarming with pigs and crosses,” and odorous with a vile European smell, but 
he had some hopes that the infidels would gradually be civilized by the superior 
civilization to which they had come.” 

In the forty years of peace that followed the Second Crusade, the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem continued to be torn with internal strife, while its Moslem 
enemies moved toward unity. Nur-ud-din spread his power from Aleppo to 
Damascus (1164); when he died, Saladin brought Egypt and Moslem Syria under 
one rule (1175). Genoese, Venetian, and Pisan merchants disordered the Eastern 
ports with their mortal rivalry. Knights quarreled for the royal power in 
Jerusalem; and when Guy de Lusignan maneuvered his way to the throne (1186), 
disaffection spread among the aristocracy; “if this Guy is a king,” said his 
brother Geoffrey, “I am worthy to be a god.” Reginald of Chatillon made 
himself sovereign in the great castle of Karak beyond the Jordan, near the 
Arabian frontier, and repeatedly violated the truce arranged between the Latin 
king and Saladin. He announced his intention to invade Arabia, destroy the tomb 
of “the accursed camel driver” at Medina, and smash the Kaaba at Mecca in 
fragments to the ground.*° His small force of knightly adventurers sailed down 
the Red Sea, landed at el-Haura, and marched to Medina; they were surprised by 
an Egyptian detachment, and all were cut down except a few who escaped with 
Reginald, and some prisoners who were taken to Mecca and slaughtered instead 
of goats at the annual pilgrimage sacrifice (1183). 

Saladin had heretofore contented himself with minor forays against Palestine; 
now, offended to the depths of his piety, he re-formed the army that had won 
him Damascus, and met the forces of the Latin kingdom in an indecisive battle 
on the historic plain of Esdraelon (1183). A few months later he attacked 
Reginald at Karak, but failed to enter the citadel. In 1185 he signed a four-year 
truce with the Latin kingdom. But in 1186 Reginald, bored with peace, waylaid a 
Moslem caravan, and took rich booty and several prisoners, including Saladin’s 
sister. “Since they trusted in Mohammed,” said Reginald, “let Mohammed come 
and save them.” Mohammed did not come; but Saladin, infuriated, sounded the 
call for a holy war against the Christians, and swore to kill Reginald with his 
own hand. 

The crucial engagement of the Crusades was fought at Hittin, near Tiberias, 
on July 4, 1187. Saladin, familiar with the terrain, took up positions controlling 
all the wells; the heavily armored Christians, having marched across the plain in 
midsummer heat, entered battle gasping with thirst. Taking advantage of the 
wind, the Saracens started a brush fire whose smoke further harassed the 
Crusaders. In the blind confusion the Frank footmen were separated from the 


cavalry, and were cut down; the knights, fighting with desperation against 
weapons, smoke, and thirst, at last fell exhausted to the ground, and were 
captured or slain. Apparently by Saladin’s orders, no mercy was shown to 
Templars or Hospitalers. He directed that King Guy and Duke Reginald be 
brought before him; to the King he gave drink as a pledge of pardon; to Reginald 
he gave the choice of death or acknowledging Mohammed as a prophet of God; 
when Reginald refused, Saladin slew him. Part of the booty taken by the victors 
was the True Cross, which had been borne as a battle standard by a priest; 
Saladin sent it to the caliph at Baghdad. Seeing that no army remained to 
challenge him, he proceeded to capture Acre, where he freed 4000 Moslem 
prisoners, and paid his troops with the wealth of the busy port. For a few months 
nearly all Palestine was in his hands. 

As he approached Jerusalem the leading citizens came out to bid for peace. “I 
believe,” he told them, “that Jerusalem is the home of God, as you also believe; 
and I will not willingly lay siege to it, or put it to assault.” He offered it freedom 
to fortify itself, and to cultivate unhindered the land for fifteen miles around, and 
promised to supply all deficiencies of money and food, until Pentecost; if, when 
that day came, they saw hope of being rescued, they might keep the city and 
honorably resist him; if no such prospect appeared, they were to yield peaceably, 
and he would spare the lives and property of the Christian inhabitants. The 
delegates refused the offer, saying that they would never surrender the city 
where the Saviour had died for mankind.*' The siege lasted only twelve days. 
When the city capitulated, Saladin required a ransom of ten gold pieces 
($47.50?) for each man, five for each woman, one for each child; the poorest 
7000 were to be freed on the surrender of the 30,000 gold bezants (c. $270,000) 
which had been sent to the Hospitalers by Henry II of England. These terms 
were accepted, says a Christian chronicler, “with gratitude and lamentation”; 
perhaps some learned Christians compared these events of 1187 with those of 
1099. Saladin’s brother al-Adil asked for the gift of a thousand slaves from the 
still unransomed poor; it was granted, and he freed them. Balian, leader of the 
Christian resistance, asked a like boon, received it, and freed another thousand; 
the Christian primate asked and received and did likewise. Then Saladin said: 
“My brother has made his alms, and the patriarch and Balian have made theirs; 
now I would make mine”; and he freed all the old who could not pay. 
Apparently some 15,000 of the 60,000 captured Christians remained 
unransomed, and became slaves. Among the ransomed were the wives and 
daughters of the nobles who had been killed or captured at Hittin. Softened by 
their tears, Saladin released to them such husbands and fathers (including King 
Guy) as could be found in Moslem captivity, and (relates Emoul, squire to 


Balian) to “the dames and damsels whose lords were dead he distributed from 
his own treasure so much that they gave praise to God, and published abroad the 
kindness and honor that Saladin had done them.”*? 

The freed King and nobles took an oath never to bear arms against him again. 
Safe in Christian Tripolis and Antioch, they were “released by the sentence of 
the clergy from the enormity of their promise,” and laid plans of vengeance 
against Saladin.*’ The Sultan allowed the Jews to dwell again in Jerusalem, and 
gave Christians the right to enter, but unarmed; he assisted their pilgrimage, and 
protected their security.** The Dome of the Rock, which had been converted into 
a church, was purified from Christian taint by sprinkling with rose water, and the 
golden cross that had surmounted the cupola was cast down amid Moslem cheers 
and Christian groans. Saladin led his wearied troops to the siege of Tyre, found it 
impregnable, dismissed most of his army, and retired ill and worn to Damascus 
(1188), in the fiftieth year of his age. 


VI. THE THIRD CRUSADE: 1189—92 


The retention of Tyre, Antioch, and Tripolis left the Christians some strands 
of hope. Italian fleets still controlled the Mediterranean, and stood ready to carry 
fresh Crusaders for a price. William, Archbishop of Tyre, returned to Europe, 
and recounted to assemblies in Italy, France, and Germany the fall of Jerusalem. 
At Mainz his appeal so moved Frederick Barbarossa that the great Emperor, 
sixty-seven years old, set out almost at once with his army (1189), and all 
Christendom applauded him as the second Moses who would open a way to the 
Promised Land. Crossing the Hellespont at Gallipoli, the new host, on a new 
route, repeated the errors and tragedies of the First Crusade. Turkish bands 
harassed its march and cut off its supplies; hundreds starved to death; Frederick 
was drowned ignominiously in the little river of Salef in Cilicia (1190); and only 
a fraction of his army survived to join in the siege of Acre. 

Richard I of the Lion Heart, recently crowned King of England at the age of 
thirty-one, resolved to try his hand on the Moslems. Fearing French 
encroachment, in his absence, upon English possessions in France, he insisted 
that Philip Augustus should accompany him; the French king—a lad of twenty- 
three—agreed; and the two youthful monarchs received the cross from William 
of Tyre in a moving ceremony at Vézelay. Richard’s army of Normans (for few 
Englishmen took part in the Crusades) sailed from Marseille, Philip’s army from 
Genoa, for a rendezvous in Sicily (1190). There the kings quarreled and 
otherwise amused themselves for half a year. Tancred, King of Sicily, offended 


Richard, who seized Messina “quicker than a priest could chant matins,” and 
restored it for 40,000 ounces of gold. So solvent, he embarked his army for 
Palestine. Some of his ships were wrecked on the coast of Cyprus; the crews 
were imprisoned by the Greek governor; Richard paused for a moment, 
conquered Cyprus, and gave it to Guy de Lusignan, the homeless king of 
Jerusalem. He reached Acre in June of 1191, a year after leaving Vézelay. Philip 
had preceded him; the siege of Acre by the Christians had already lasted 
nineteen months, and had cost thousands of lives. A few weeks after Richard’s 
arrival the Saracens surrendered. The victors asked, and were promised, 200,000 
gold pieces ($950,000), 1600 selected prisoners, and the restoration of the True 
Cross. Saladin confirmed the agreement, and the Moslem population of Acre, 
excepting the 1600, were allowed to depart with such provisions as they could 
carry. Philip Augustus, ill with fever, returned to France, leaving behind him a 
French force of 10,500 men. Richard became sole leader of the Third Crusade. 

Now began a confused and unique campaign in which blows and battles 
alternated with compliments and courtesies, while the English King and the 
Kurd Sultan illustrated some of the finest qualities of their civilizations and 
creeds. Neither was a saint: Saladin could dispense death with vigor when 
military purposes seemed to him to require it; and the romantic Richard 
permitted some interruptions in his career as a gentleman. When the leaders of 
besieged Acre delayed in carrying out the agreed terms of surrender, Richard 
had 2500 Moslem prisoners beheaded before the walls as a hint to hurry.” When 
Saladin learned of this he ordered the execution of all prisoners thereafter taken 
in battle with the English King. Changing his tune, Richard proposed to end the 
Crusades by marrying his sister Joan to Saladin’s brother al-Adil. The Church 
denounced the scheme, and it was dropped. 

Knowing that Saladin would not stay quiet in defeat, Richard reorganized his 
forces and prepared to march sixty miles southward along the coast to relieve 
Jaffa, which, again in Christian hands, was under Moslem siege. Many nobles 
refused to go with him, preferring to stay behind in Acre and intrigue for the 
kingship of the Jerusalem which they trusted Richard would take. The German 
troops returned to Germany, and the French army repeatedly disobeyed the 
orders, and frustrated the strategy, of the British King. Nor were the rank and file 
ready for renewed effort. After the long siege, says the Christian chronicler of 
Richard’s crusade, the victorious Christians, 


given up to sloth and luxury, were loath to leave a city so rich in comforts—to wit, the choicest 
of wines and the fairest of damsels. Many, by a too intimate acquaintance with these pleasures, 


became dissolute, till the city was polluted by their luxury, and their gluttony and wantonness put 
h.26 


wise men to the blus 
Richard made matters more difficult by ordering that no women should 
accompany the army except washerwomen, who could not be an occasion of sin. 
He atoned for the defects of his troops by the excellence of his generalship, the 
skill of his engineering, and his inspiring valor on the field; in these respects he 
excelled Saladin, as well as all other Christian leaders of the Crusades. 

His army met Saladin’s at Arsuf, and won an indecisive victory (1191). 
Saladin offered to renew battle, but Richard withdrew his men within Jaffa’s 
walls. Saladin sent him an offer of peace. During the negotiations Conrad, 
Marquis of Montferrat, who held Tyre, entered into separate correspondence 
with Saladin, proposing to become his ally, and retake Acre for the Moslems, if 
Saladin would agree to his appropriating Sidon and Beirut. Despite this offer, 
Saladin authorized his brother to sign with Richard a peace yielding to the 
Christians all the coastal cities that they then held, and half of Jerusalem. 
Richard was so pleased that he ceremoniously conferred knighthood upon the 
son of the Moslem ambassador (1192). A while later, hearing that Saladin was 
faced with revolt in the East, he rejected Saladin’s terms, besieged and took 
Darum, and advanced to within twelve miles of Jerusalem. Saladin, who had 
dismissed his troops for the winter, called them back to arms. Meanwhile 
dissension broke out in the Christian camp, scouts reported that the wells on the 
road to Jerusalem had been poisoned, and the army would have nothing to drink. 
A council was held to decide strategy; it voted to abandon Jerusalem and march 
upon Cairo, 250 miles away. Richard, sick, disgusted, and despondent, retired to 
Acre, and thought of returning to England. 

But when he heard that Saladin had again attacked Jaffa, and had taken it in 
two days, Richard’s pride revived him. With such troops as he could muster he 
sailed at once for Jaffa. Arrived in the harbor, he cried, “Perish the hindmost!” 
and leaped to his waist into the sea. Swinging his famous Danish ax, he beat 
down all who resisted him, led his men into the city, and cleared it of Moslem 
soldiery almost before Saladin could learn what had occurred (1192). The sultan 
summoned his main army to his rescue. It far outnumbered Richard’s 3000, but 
the reckless courage of the King carried the day. Seeing Richard unmounted, 
Saladin sent him a charger, calling it a shame that so gallant a warrior should 
have to fight on foot. Saladin’s soldiers soon had enough; they reproached him 
for having spared the Jaffa garrison, which was now fighting again. Finally, if 
we may believe the Christian account, Richard rode along the Saracen front, 
lance at rest, and none dared attack him.°’ 


On the next day fortune changed. Reinforcements reached Saladin; and 
Richard, sick again, and unsupported by the knights at Acre and Tyre, once more 
sued for peace. In his fever he cried out for fruit and a cooling drink; Saladin 
sent him pears and peaches and snow, and his own physician. On September 2, 
1192, the two heroes signed a peace for three years, and partitioned Palestine: 
Richard was to keep all the coastal cities he had conquered, from Acre to Jaffa; 
Moslems and Christians were to pass freely into and from each other’s territory, 
and pilgrims would be protected in Jerusalem; but that city was to remain in 
Moslem hands. (Perhaps the Italian merchants, interested chiefly in controlling 
the ports, had persuaded Richard to yield the Holy City in return for the coastal 
area.) The peace was celebrated with feasts and tournaments; “God alone,” says 
Richard’s chronicler, “knoweth the measureless delight of both peoples”;°® for a 
moment men ceased to hate. Boarding his ship for England, Richard sent a last 
defiant note to Saladin, promising to return in three years and take Jerusalem. 
Saladin replied that if he must lose his land he had liefer lose it to Richard than 
to any other man alive.* 

Saladin’s moderation, patience, and justice had defeated Richard’s brilliance, 
courage, and military art; the relative unity and fidelity of the Moslem leaders 
had triumphed over the divisions and disloyalties of the feudal chiefs; and a 
short line of supplies behind the Saracens proved of greater advantage than 
Christian control of the seas. The Christian virtues and faults were better 
exemplified in the Moslem sultan than in the Christian king. Saladin was 
religious to the point of persecution, and allowed himself to be unreasonably 
bitter against the Templars and Hospitalers. Usually, however, he was gentle to 
the weak, merciful to the vanquished, and so superior to his enemies in 
faithfulness to his word that Christian chroniclers wondered how so wrong a 
theology could produce so fine a man. He treated his servants with gentleness, 
and himself heard all petitions. He “esteemed money as little as dust,” and left 
only one dinar in his personal treasury.*° Not long before his death he gave his 
son ez-Zahir instructions that no Christian philosopher could surpass: 


My son, I commend thee to the most high God.... Do His will, for that way lies peace. Abstain 
from shedding blood ... for blood that is spilt never sleeps. Seek to win the hearts of thy people, 
and watch over their prosperity; for it is to secure their happiness that thou art appointed by God 


and me. Try to gain the hearts of thy ministers, nobles, and emirs. If I have become great it is 


because I have won men’s hearts by kindness and gentleness.*! 


He died in 1193, aged only fifty-five. 


VII. THE FOURTH CRUSADE: 1202-4 


The Third Crusade had freed Acre, but had left Jerusalem unredeemed; it was 
a discouragingly small result from the participation of Europe’s greatest kings. 
The drowning of Barbarossa, the flight of Philip Augustus, the brilliant failure of 
Richard, the unscrupulous intrigues of Christian knights in the Holy Land, the 
conflicts between Templars and Hospitalers, and the renewal of war between 
England and France broke the pride of Europe and further weakened the 
theological assurance of Christendom. But the early death of Saladin, and the 
breakup of his empire, released new hopes. Innocent ITI (1198-1216), at the very 
outset of his pontificate, demanded another effort; and Fulk de Neuilly, a simple 
priest, preached the Fourth Crusade to commoners and kings. The results were 
disheartening. The Emperor Frederick II was a boy of four; Philip Augustus 
thought one crusade enough for a lifetime; and Richard I, forgetting his last word 
to Saladin, laughed at Fulk’s exhortations. “You advise me,” he said, “to dismiss 
my three daughters—pride, avarice, and incontinence. I bequeath them to the 
most deserving: my pride to the Templars, my avarice to the monks of Citeaux, 
my incontinence to the prelates.”** But Innocent persisted. He suggested that a 
campaign against Egypt could succeed through Italian control of the 
Mediterranean, and would offer a means of approaching Jerusalem from rich and 
fertile Egypt as a base. After much haggling Venice agreed, in return for 85,000 
marks of silver ($8,500,000), to furnish shipping for 4500 knights and horses, 
9000 squires, 20,000 infantry, and supplies for nine months; it would also 
provide fifty war galleys; but on condition that half the spoils of conquest should 
go to the Venetian Republic.’ The Venetians, however, had no intention of 
attacking Egypt; they made millions annually by exporting timber, iron, and 
arms to Egypt, and importing slaves; they did not propose to jeopardize this 
trade with war, or to share it with Pisa and Genoa. While negotiating with the 
Crusaders’ committee, they made a secret treaty with the sultan of Egypt, 
guaranteeing that country against invasion (1201).“ Emoul, a contemporary 
chronicler, alleges that Venice received a huge bribe to divert the crusade from 
Palestine.” 

In the summer of 1202 the new hosts gathered in Venice. There were Marquis 
Boniface of Montferrat, Count Louis of Blois, Count Baldwin of Flanders, 
Simon de Montfort of Albigensian fame, and, among many other notables, 
Geoffroi de Villehardouin (1160-1213), Marshal of Champagne, who would not 
only play a leading part in the diplomacy and campaigns of the crusade, but 
would enshrine its scandalous history in face-saving memoirs that marked the 
beginning of French prose literature. France, as usual, supplied most of the 


Crusaders. Every man had been instructed to bring a sum of money, 
proportionate to his means, to raise the 85,000 marks payable to Venice for her 
outlay. The total fell short by 34,000 marks. Thereupon Enrico Dandolo, the 
almost blind doge “of the great heart,” with all the sanctity of his ninety-four 
years, proposed that the unpaid balance should be forgiven if the Crusaders 
would help Venice capture Zara. This was now the most important Adriatic port 
after Venice itself; it had been conquered by Venice in 998, had often revolted 
and been subdued; it now belonged to Hungary, and was that country’s only 
outlet to the sea; its wealth and power were growing, and Venice feared its 
competition for the Adriatic trade. Innocent III denounced the proposal as 
villainous, and threatened to excommunicate all participants. But the greatest 
and most powerful of the popes could not make his voice heard above the clamor 
of gold. The combined fleets attacked Zara, took it in five days, and divided the 
spoils. Then the Crusaders sent an embassy to the Pope begging his absolution; 
he gave it, but demanded the restoration of the booty; they thanked him for the 
absolution, and kept the booty. The Venetians ignored the excommunications, 
and proceeded to the second part of their plan—the conquest of Constantinople. 

The Byzantine monarchy had learned nothing from the Crusades. It gave little 
help, and derived much profit; it regained most of Asia Minor, and looked with 
equanimity upon the mutual weakening of Islam and the West in the struggle for 
Palestine. The Emperor Manuel had arrested thousands of Venetians in 
Constantinople, and had for a time ended Venetian commercial privileges there 
(1171).*° Isaac II Angelus (1185-95) had not scrupled to ally himself with the 
Saracens.*’ In 1195 Isaac was deposed, imprisoned, and blinded by his brother 
Alexius III. Isaac’s son, another Alexius, fled to Germany; in 1202 he went to 
Venice, asked the Venetian Senate and the Crusaders to rescue and restore his 
father, and promised in return all that Byzantium could supply for their attack 
upon Islam. Dandolo and the French barons drove a hard bargain with the youth: 
he was persuaded to pledge the Crusaders 200,000 marks of silver, equip an 
army of 10,000 men for service in Palestine, and submit the Greek Orthodox 
Church to the Roman Pope.*® Despite this subtle sop, Innocent III forbade the 
Crusaders, on pain of excommunication, to attack Byzantium. Some nobles 
refused to share in the expedition; a part of the army considered itself absolved 
from the Crusade, and went home. But the prospect of capturing the richest city 
in Europe proved irresistible. On October 1, 1202, the great fleet of 480 vessels 
sailed amid much rejoicing, while priests on the war-castles of the ships sang 
Veni Creator Spiritus.” 

After divers delays the armada arrived before Constantinople on June 24, 
1203. “You may be assured,” says Villehardouin, 


that those who had never seen Constantinople opened wide eyes now; for they could not believe 
that so rich a city could be in the whole world, when they saw her lofty walls and her stately 
towers wherewith she was encompassed, and these stately palaces and lofty churches, so many in 
number as no man might believe who had not seen them, and the length and breadth of this town 
which was sovereign over all others. And know that there was no man among us so bold but that 


his flesh crept at the sight; and therein was no marvel; for never did any men undertake so great a 
d.°9 


business as this assault of ours, since the beginning of the worl 

An ultimatum was delivered to Alexius II: he must restore the Empire to his 
blinded brother or to the young Alexius, who accompanied the fleet. When he 
refused, the Crusaders landed, against weak opposition, before the walls of the 
city; and the aged Dandolo was the first to touch the shore. Alexius III fled to 
Thrace; the Greek nobles escorted Isaac Angelus from his dungeon to the throne, 
and in his name a message was sent to the Latin chieftains that he was waiting to 
welcome his son. After drawing from Isaac a promise to abide by the 
commitments that his son had made with them, Dandolo and the barons entered 
the city, and the young Alexius IV was crowned coemperor. But when the 
Greeks learned of the price at which he had bought his victory they turned 
against him in anger and scorn. The people reckoned the taxes that would be 
needed to raise the subsidies promised to his saviors; the nobility resented the 
presence of an alien aristocracy and force; the clergy rejected with fury the 
proposal that they should bow to Rome. Meanwhile some Latin soldiers, 
horrified to find Moslems worshiping in a mosque in a Christian city, set fire to 
the mosque, and slew the worshipers. The fire raged for eight days, spread 
through three miles, and laid a considerable section of Constantinople in ashes. 
A prince of royal blood led a popular revolt, killed Alexius IV, reimprisoned 
Isaac Angelus, took the throne as Alexius V Ducas, and began to organize an 
army to drive the Latins from their camp at Galata. But the Greeks had been too 
long secure within their walls to have kept the virtues of their Roman name. 
After a month of siege they surrendered; Alexius V fled, and the victorious 
Latins passed like consuming locusts through the capital (1204). 

So long kept from their promised prey, they now—in Easter week—subjected 
the rich city to such spoliation as Rome had never suffered from Vandals or 
Goths. Not many Greeks were killed—perhaps 2000; but pillage was 
unconfined. The nobles divided the palaces among them, and appropriated the 
treasures they found there; the soldiers entered homes, churches, shops, and took 
whatever caught their fancy. Churches were rifled not only of the gold, silver, 
and jewels accumulated by them through a millennium, but of sacred relics that 
would later be peddled in Western Europe at good prices. St. Sophia suffered 
more damage than the Turks would inflict upon it in 1453;°' the great altar was 


torn to pieces to distribute its silver and gold.* The Venetians, familiar with the 
city that had once welcomed them as merchants, knew where the greatest 
treasures lay, and stole with superior intelligence; statues and textiles, slaves and 
gems, fell discriminately into their hands; the four bronze horses that had 
surveyed the Greek city would now romp over the Piazza di San Marco; nine 
tenths of the collections of art and jewelry that would later distinguish the 
Treasury of St. Mark’s came from this well-managed theft.*> Some attempt was 
made to limit rape; many of the soldiers modestly contented themselves with 
prostitutes; but Innocent III complained that the pent-up lust of the Latins spared 
neither age nor sex nor religious profession, and that Greek nuns had to bear the 
embraces of French or Venetian peasants or grooms.” Amid the pillage libraries 
were ransacked, and precious manuscripts were ruined or lost; two further fires 
consumed libraries and museums as well as churches and homes; of the plays of 
Sophocles and Euripides, till then completely preserved, only a minority 
survived. Thousands of art masterpieces were stolen, mutilated, or destroyed. 

When the riot of rapine had subsided, the Latin nobles chose Baldwin of 
Flanders to head the Latin kingdom of Constantinople (1204), and made French 
its official language. The Byzantine Empire was divided into feudal dominions, 
each ruled by a Latin noble. Venice, eager to control the routes of trade, secured 
Hadrianople, Epirus, Acarnania, the Ionian Isles, part of the Peloponnesus, 
Euboea, the Aegean Isles, Gallipoli, and three eighths of Constantinople; the 
Genoese were dispossessed of their Byzantine “factories” and outposts; and 
Dandolo, now limping in imperial buskins, took the title of “Doge of Venice, 
Lord of One Fourth and One Eighth of the Roman Empire”;”’ soon afterward he 
died, in the fullness of his unscrupulous success. The Greek clergy were mostly 
replaced by Latins, in some cases precipitated into holy orders for the occasion; 
and Innocent III, still protesting against the attack, accepted with grace the 
formal reunion of the Greek with the Latin Church. Most of the Crusaders 
returned home with their spoils; some settled in the new dominions; only a 
handful reached Palestine, and without effect. Perhaps the Crusaders thought that 
Constantinople, in their hands, would be a stronger base against the Turks than 
Byzantium had been. But generations of strife between the Latins and the Greeks 
now absorbed the vitality of the Greek world; the Byzantine Empire never 
recovered from the blow; and the capture of Constantinople by the Latins 
prepared, across two centuries, its capture by the Turks. 


VIIL. THE COLLAPSE OF THE CRUSADES: 1212-91 


The scandal of the Fourth Crusade, added in a decade to the failure of the 
Third, gave no comfort to a Christian faith soon to be faced with the rediscovery 
of Aristotle and the subtle rationalism of Averroés. Thinkers were much 
exercised to explain why God had allowed the defeat of His defenders in so holy 
a cause, and had granted success only to Venetian villainy. Amid these doubts it 
occurred to simple souls that only innocence could regain the citadel of Christ. 
In 1212 a German youth vaguely known to history as Nicholas announced that 
God had commissioned him to lead a crusade of children to the Holy Land. 
Priests as well as laity condemned him, but the idea spread readily in an age 
even more subject than most to waves of emotional enthusiasm. Parents 
struggled to deter their children, but thousands of boys (and some girls in boys’ 
clothing), averaging twelve years, slipped away and followed Nicholas, perhaps 
glad to escape from the monarchy of the home to the freedom of the road. The 
swarm of 30,000 children, leaving mostly from Cologne, passed down the Rhine 
and over the Alps. Many died of hunger; some stragglers were eaten by wolves; 
thieves mingled with the marchers and stole their clothing and food. The 
survivors reached Genoa, where the earthy Italians laughed them into doubt; no 
ships would carry them to Palestine; and when they appealed to Innocent III he 
gently told them to go home. Some marched disconsolately back over the Alps; 
many settled in Genoa and learned the ways of a commercial world. 

In France, in this same year, a twelve-year-old shepherd named Stephen came 
to Philip Augustus, and announced that Christ, appearing to him while he tended 
his flock, had bidden him lead a children’s crusade to Palestine. The king 
ordered him to return to his muttons; nevertheless 20,000 youngsters gathered to 
follow Stephen’s lead. They made their way across France to Marseille, where, 
Stephen had promised them, the ocean would divide to let them reach Palestine 
dryshod. It failed them; but two shipowners offered to take them to their 
destination without charge. They crowded into seven ships, and sailed forth 
singing hymns of victory. Two of the ships were wrecked off Sardinia, with the 
loss of all on board; the other children were brought to Tunisia or Egypt, where 
they were sold as slaves. The shipowners were hanged by order of Frederick II.*° 

Three years later Innocent III, at the Fourth Lateran Council, again appealed 
to Europe to recover the land of Christ, and returned to the plan that Venice had 
frustrated—an attack upon Egypt. In 1217 the Fifth Crusade left Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary under the Hungarian King Andrew, and safely reached 
Damietta, at the easternmost mouth of the Nile. The city fell after a year’s siege; 
and Malik al-Kamil, the new Sultan of Egypt and Syria, offered terms of peace 
—the surrender of most of Jerusalem, the liberation of Christian prisoners, the 
return of the True Cross. The Crusaders demanded an indemnity as well, which 


al-Kamil refused. The war was resumed, but went badly; expected 
reinforcements did not come; finally an eight-year truce was signed that gave the 
Crusaders the True Cross, but restored Damietta to the Moslems, and required 
the evacuation of all Christian troops from Egyptian soil. 

The Crusaders blamed their tragedy upon Frederick II, the young Emperor of 
Germany and Italy. He had taken the crusader’s vow in 1215, and had promised 
to join the besiegers at Damietta; but political complications in Italy, and 
perhaps an inadequate faith, detained him. In 1228, while excommunicate for his 
delays, Frederick set out on the Sixth Crusade. Arrived in Palestine, he received 
no help from the good Christians there, who shunned an outlaw from the 
Church. He sent emissaries to al-Kamil, who was now leading the Saracen army 
at Nablus. Al-Kamil replied courteously; and the Sultan’s ambassador, Fakhru’d 
Din, was impressed by Frederick’s knowledge of the Arabic language, literature, 
science, and philosophy. The two rulers entered into a friendly exchange of 
compliments and ideas; and to the astonishment of both Christendom and Islam 
they signed a treaty (1229) by which al-Kamil ceded to Frederick Acre, Jaffa, 
Sidon, Nazareth, Bethlehem, and all of Jerusalem except the enclosure—sacred 
to Islam—containing the Dome of the Rock. Christian pilgrims were to be 
admitted to this enclosure to perform their prayers on the site of Solomon’s 
Temple; and similar rights were to be enjoyed by Mohammedans in Bethlehem. 
All prisoners on either side were to be released; and for ten years and ten months 
each side pledged itself to peace.” The excommunicate Emperor had succeeded 
where for a century Christendom had failed; the two cultures, brought together 
for a moment in mutual understanding and respect, had found it possible to be 
friends. The Christians of the Holy Land rejoiced, but Pope Gregory IX 
denounced the pact as an insult to Christendom, and refused to ratify it. After 
Frederick’s departure the Christian nobility of Palestine took control of 
Jerusalem, and allied the Christian power in Asia with the Moslem ruler of 
Damascus against the Egyptian Sultan (1244). The latter called to his aid the 
Khwarazmian Turks, who captured Jerusalem, plundered it, and massacred a 
large number of its inhabitants. Two months later Baibars defeated the Christians 
at Gaza, and Jerusalem once more fell to Islam (October, 1244). 

While Innocent IV preached a crusade against Frederick II, and offered to all 
who would war against the Emperor in Italy the same indulgences and privileges 
granted to those who served in the Holy Land, the saintly Louis IX of France 
organized the Seventh Crusade. Shortly after the fall of Jerusalem he took the 
cross, and persuaded his nobles to do likewise; to certain reluctant ones, at 
Christmas, he presented costly garments bearing an inwoven cross. He labored 
to reconcile Innocent with Frederick, so that a united Europe might support the 


Crusade. Innocent refused; instead, he sent a friar—Giovanni de Piano Carpini— 
to the Great Khan, suggesting a union of Mongols and Christians against the 
Turks; the Khan replied by inviting the submission of Christendom to the 
Mongol power. At last, in 1248, Louis set out with his French knights, including 
Jean Sieur de Joinville, who would narrate the exploits of his King in a famous 
chronicle. The expedition reached Damietta, and soon captured it; but the annual 
inundation of the Nile, which had been forgotten in planning the campaign, 
began as the Crusaders arrived, and so flooded the country that they were 
confined to Damietta for half a year. They did not altogether regret it; “the 
barons,” says Joinville, “took to giving great feasts ... and the common people 
took to consorting with lewd women.””? When the army resumed its march it 
was depleted by hunger, disease, and desertion, and weakened with indiscipline. 
At Mansura, despite brave fighting, it was defeated, and fled in wild rout; 10,000 
Christians were captured, including Louis himself, fainting with dysentery 
(1250). An Arab physician cured him; after a month of tribulation he was 
released, but only in return for the surrender of Damietta, and a ransom of 
500,000 livres ($3,800,000). When Louis agreed to this enormous ransom, the 
sultan reduced it by a fifth, and trusted the King for an unpaid half.°? Louis led 
the remnant of his army to Acre, and stayed there four years, vainly calling upon 
Europe to cease its wars and join him in a new campaign. He dispatched the 
monk William of Rubruquis to the Mongol Khan renewing the invitation of 
Innocent—with similar results. In 1254 he returned to France. 

His years in the East had quieted the factionalism of the Christians there; his 
departure released it. From 1256 to 1260 a civil war of the Venetians against the 
Genoese in the Syrian ports dragged every faction into it, and exhausted the 
Christian forces in Palestine. Seizing the opportunity, Baibars, the slave Sultan 
of Egypt, marched up the coast and took one Christian town after another: 
Caesarea (1265), Safad (1266), Jaffa (1267), Antioch (1268). The captured 
Christians were slaughtered or enslaved, and Antioch was so devastated with 
plunder and fire that it never recovered. 

Roused to new fervor in his old age, Louis [IX took the cross a second time 
(1267). His three sons followed his example; but the French nobility rejected his 
plans as quixotic, and refused to join; even Joinville, who loved him, would have 
none of this Eighth Crusade. This time the King, wise in government and foolish 
in war, landed his inadequate forces in Tunisia, hoping to convert its bey to 
Christianity, and to attack Egypt from the west. He had hardly touched African 
soil when he “fell sick of a flux in the stomach,” and died with the word 
“Jerusalem” on his lips (1270). A year later Prince Edward of England landed at 


Acre, bravely led some futile sallies, and hurried back to accept the English 
crown. 

The final disaster came when some Christian adventurers robbed a Moslem 
caravan in Syria, hanged nineteen Moslem merchants, and sacked several 
Moslem towns. Sultan Khalil demanded satisfaction; receiving none, he marched 
against Acre, the strongest Christian outpost in Palestine; taking it after a siege 
of forty-three days, he allowed his men to massacre or enslave 60,000 prisoners 
(1291). Tyre, Sidon, Haifa, and Beirut fell soon afterward. The Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem maintained a ghostly existence for a time in the titles of vain 
potentates, and for two centuries a few adventurers or enthusiasts embarked 
upon sporadic and futile efforts to resume the “Great Debate”; but Europe knew 
that the Crusades had come to an end. 


IX. THE RESULTS OF THE CRUSADES 


Of their direct and professed purposes the Crusades had failed. After two 
centuries of war, Jerusalem was in the hands of the ferocious Mamluks, and 
Christian pilgrims came fewer and more fearful than before. The Moslem 
powers, once tolerant of religious diversity, had been made intolerant by attack. 
The Palestinian and Syrian ports that had been captured for Italian trade were 
without exception lost. Moslem civilization had proved itself superior to the 
Christian in refinement, comfort, education, and war. The magnificent effort of 
the popes to give Europe peace through a common purpose had been shattered 
by nationalistic ambitions and the “crusades” of popes against emperors. 

Feudalism recovered with difficulty from its failure in the Crusades. Suited to 
individualistic adventure and heroism within a narrow range, it had not known 
how to adjust its methods to Oriental climates and distant campaigns. It had 
bungled inexcusably the problem of supplies along a lengthening line of 
communications. It had exhausted its equipment, and blunted its spirit, by 
conquering not Moslem Jerusalem but Christian Byzantium. To finance their 
expeditions to the East, many knights had sold or mortgaged their properties to 
lord, moneylender, Church, or king; for a price they had resigned their rights 
over many towns in their domains; to many peasants they had sold remission of 
future feudal dues. Serfs by the thousands had used the crusader’s privilege to 
leave the land, and thousands had never returned to their manors. While feudal 
wealth and arms were diverted to the East, the power and wealth of the French 
monarchy rose as one of the major results of the Crusades. At the same time both 
the Roman Empires were weakened: the Western emperors lost prestige by their 


failures in the Holy Land, and by their conflicts with a papacy exalted by the 
Crusades; and the Eastern Empire, though reborn in 1261, never regained its 
former power or repute. The Crusades, however, had this measure of success, 
that without them the Turks would have taken Constantinople long before 1453. 
For Islam, too, was weakened by the Crusades, and fell more easily before the 
Mongol flood. 

Some of the military orders suffered tragic fates. Those Hospitalers who 
survived the massacre at Acre fled to Cyprus. In 1310 they captured Rhodes 
from the Moslems, changed their name to the Knights of Rhodes, and ruled the 
island till 1522; expelled then by the Turks, they removed to Malta, became the 
Knights of Malta, and continued to exist there till their disbandment in 1799. 
The Teutonic Knights, after the fall of Acre, transferred their headquarters to 
Marienburg in the Prussia they had conquered for Germany from the Slavs. The 
Templars, driven from Asia, reorganized in France. Possessed of rich holdings 
throughout Europe, they settled down to enjoy their revenues. Free from 
taxation, they lent money at lower interest rates than the Lombards and the Jews, 
and reaped lush profits. Unlike the Hospitalers, they maintained no hospitals, 
established no schools, succored no poor. At last their hoarded wealth, their 
armed state within the state, their insubordination to the royal power, aroused the 
envy, fear, and wrath of King Philip IV the Fair. On October 12, 1310, by his 
order, and without warning, all Templars in France were arrested, and the royal 
seal was set on all their goods. Philip accused them of indulging homosexual 
lusts, of having lost their Christian faith through long contact with Islam, of 
denying Christ and spitting upon the cross, of worshiping idols, of being in 
secret league with the Moslems, and of having repeatedly betrayed the Christian 
cause. A tribunal of prelates and monks loyal to the King examined the 
prisoners; they denied the royal charges, and were put to the torture to induce 
them to confess. Some, suspended by the wrists, were repeatedly drawn up and 
suddenly let down; some had their bare feet held over flames; some had sharp 
splinters driven under their fingernails; some had a tooth wrenched out day after 
day; some had heavy weights hung from their genitals; some were slowly 
starved. In many cases all these devices were used, so that most of the prisoners, 
when examined again, were weak to the point of death. One showed the bones 
that had fallen from his roasted feet. Many of them confessed to all the charges 
of the King; some told how life and liberty had been promised them, under the 
royal seal, if they would admit the allegations of the government. Several of 
them died in jail; some killed themselves; fifty-nine were burned at the stake 
(1310), protesting their innocence to the end. Du Molay, the Grand Master of the 
order, confessed under torture; led to the stake, he withdrew his confession; and 


the inquisitors proposed to try him again. Philip denounced the delay, and 
ordered him to be burned at once; and the royal presence graced the execution. 
All the property of the Templars in France was confiscated by the state. Pope 
Clement V protested against these procedures; the French clergy supported the 
King; the Pope, a virtual prisoner at Avignon, ceased resistance, and abolished 
the order at Philip’s behest (1312). Edward II, also needing money, confiscated 
the property of the Templars in England. Some of the wealth so appropriated by 
Philip and Edward was surrendered to the Church; some of it was granted by the 
kings to favorites, who by these means founded great manors, and supported the 
kings against the older feudal nobility. 

Possibly some of the Crusaders had learned in the East a new tolerance for 
sexual perversions; this, and the reintroduction of public baths and private 
latrines in the West may be included among the results of the Crusades. Probably 
through contact with the Moslem East, the Europeans returned to the old Roman 
custom of shaving the beard.°' A thousand Arabic words now came into the 
European languages. Oriental romances flowed into Europe, and found new 
dress in the nascent vernaculars. Crusaders impressed by the enameled glass of 
the Saracens may have brought from the East the technical secrets that led to the 
improved stained glass of the developed Gothic cathedrals.°* The compass, 
gunpowder, and printing were known in the East before the Crusades ended, and 
may have come to Europe in the backwash of that tidal wave. Apparently the 
Crusaders were too unlettered to care for “Arabic” poetry, science, or 
philosophy; Moslem influences in such fields came rather through Spain and 
Sicily than through the contacts of these wars. Greek cultural influences were 
felt by the West after the capture of Constantinople; so William of Moerbeke, 
Flemish Archbishop of Corinth, furnished Thomas Aquinas with translations of 
Aristotle made directly from the original. In general the discovery, by the 
Crusaders, that the followers of another faith could be as civilized, humane, and 
trustworthy as themselves, if not more so, must have set some minds adrift, and 
contributed to the weakening of orthodox belief in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Historians like William, Archbishop of Tyre, spoke of Moslem 
civilization with a respect, sometimes with an admiration, that would have 
shocked the rude warriors of the First Crusade.® 

The power and prestige of the Roman Church were immensely enhanced by 
the First Crusade, and progressively damaged by the rest. The sight of diverse 
peoples, of lordly barons and proud knights, sometimes of emperors and kings, 
uniting in a religious cause led by the Church raised the status of the papacy. 
Papal legates entered every country and diocese to stir recruiting and gather 
funds for the Crusades; their authority encroached upon, often superseded, that 


of the hierarchy; and through them the faithful became almost directly tributory 
to the pope. The collections so made became customary, and were soon applied 
to many purposes besides the Crusades; the pope acquired, to the active 
dissatisfaction of the kings, the power to tax their subjects, and divert to Rome 
great sums that might have gone to royal coffers or local needs. The distribution 
of indulgences for forty days’ service in Palestine was a legitimate application of 
military science; the granting of similar indulgences to those who paid the 
expenses of a Crusader seemed forgivable; the extension of like indulgences to 
those who contributed to funds managed by the popes, or who fought papal wars 
in Europe against Frederick, Manfred, or Conrad, became an added source of 
irritation to the kings, and of humor to the satirists. In 1241 Gregory IX directed 
his legate in Hungary to commute for a money payment the vows of persons 
pledged to a crusade, and used the proceeds to help finance his life-and-death 
struggle with Frederick II.® Provencal troubadours criticized the Church for 
diverting aid from Palestine by offering equal indulgences for a crusade against 
the Albigensian heretics in France.® “The faithful wondered,” says Matthew 
Paris, “that the same plenary remission of sins was promised for shedding 
Christian, as for shedding infidel, blood.”® Many landowners, to finance their 
crusade, sold or mortgaged their property to churches or monasteries to raise 
liquid funds; some monasteries in this way acquired vast estates; when the 
failure of the Crusades lowered the prestige of the Church, her wealth became a 
ready target of royal envy, popular resentment, and critical rebuke. Some 
attributed the disasters of Louis [IX in 1250 to the simultaneous campaign of 
Innocent IV against Frederick II. Emboldened skeptics argued that the failure of 
the Crusades refuted the claims of the pope to be God’s vicar or representative 
on earth. When, after 1250, monks solicited funds for further crusades, some of 
their hearers, in humor or bitterness, summoned beggars and gave them alms in 
the name of Mohammed; for Mohammed, they said, had shown himself stronger 
than Christ.* 

Next to the weakening of Christian belief, the chief effect of the Crusades 
was to stimulate the secular life of Europe by acquaintance with Moslem 
commerce and industry. War does one good—it teaches people geography. The 
Italian merchants who throve on the Crusades learned to make good charts of the 
Mediterranean; the monkish chroniclers who accompanied the knights received 
and transmitted a new conception of the vastness and variety of Asia. The zest 
for exploration and travel was stirred; and Baedekers appeared to guide pilgrims 
to and through the Holy Land. Christian physicians learned from Jewish and 
Moslem practitioners, and surgery profited from the Crusades. 


Trade followed the cross, and perhaps the cross was guided by trade. The 
knights lost Palestine, but the Italian merchant fleets won control of the 
Mediterranean not only from Islam but from Byzantium as well. Venice, Genoa, 
Pisa, Amalfi, Marseille, Barcelona had already traded with the Moslem East, the 
Bosporus, and the Black Sea; but this traffic was immensely enlarged by the 
Crusades. The Venetian conquest of Constantinople, the transport of pilgrims 
and warriors to Palestine, the purveyance of supplies to Christians and others in 
the East, the importation of Oriental products into Europe—all these supported a 
degree of commerce and maritime transport unknown since the most flourishing 
days of Imperial Rome, Silks, sugar, spices—pepper, ginger, cloves, cinnamon 
—rare luxuries in eleventh-century Europe—came to it now in delightful 
abundance. Plants, crops, and trees already known to Europe from Moslem 
Spain were now more widely transplanted from Orient to Occident—maize, rice, 
sesame, carob, lemons, melons, peaches, apricots, cherries, dates ... shallot and 
scallion were named from the port, Ascalon, that shipped them from the East to 
the West; and apricots were long known as “Damascus plums.”® Damasks, 
muslins, satins, velvets, tapestries, rugs, dyes, powders, scents, and gems came 
from Islam to adorn or sweeten feudal and bourgeois homes and flesh.°? Mirrors 
of glass plated with metallic film now replaced those of polished bronze or steel. 
Europe learned from the East to refine sugar, and make “Venetian” glass. 

New markets in the East developed Italian and Flemish industry, and 
promoted the growth of towns and the middle class. Better techniques of 
banking were introduced from Byzantium and Islam; new forms and instruments 
of credit appeared; more money circulated, more ideas, more men. The Crusades 
had begun with an agricultural feudalism inspired by German barbarism crossed 
with religious sentiment; they ended with the rise of industry, and the expansion 
of commerce, in an economic revolution that heralded and financed the 
Renaissance. 


I From the Spanish cruzada—“marked with the cross.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
The Economic Revolution 
1066—1300 


I. THE REVIVAL OF COMMERCE 


EVERY cultural flowering finds root and nourishment in an expansion of 
commerce and industry. Moslem seizure of eastern and southern Mediterranean 
ports and trade, Moslem, Viking, and Magyar raids, political disorder under the 
successors of Charlemagne, had driven European economic and mental life to 
nadir in the ninth and tenth centuries. The feudal protection and reorganization 
of agriculture, the taming of Norse pirates into Norman peasants and merchants, 
the repulse and conversion of the Huns, the recapture of the Mediterranean by 
Italian trade, the reopening of the Levant by the Crusades, and the awakening 
contact of the West with the more advanced civilizations of Islam and 
Byzantium, provided in the twelfth century the opportunity and stimulus for the 
recovery of Europe, and supplied the material means for the cultural blossoming 
of the twelfth century and the medieval meridian of the thirteenth. For society, as 
well as for an individual, primum est edere, deinde philosophari—eating must 
come before philosophy, wealth before art. 

The first step in the economic revival was the removal of restraints on internal 
trade. Shortsighted governments had levied a hundred charges upon the transport 
and sale of goods—for entering ports, crossing bridges, using roads or rivers or 
canals, offering goods for purchase at markets or fairs. Feudal barons felt 
justified in exacting tolls on wares passing through their domains, as states do 
now; and some of them gave real protection and service to merchants by armed 
escorts and convenient hospitality.’ But the result of state and feudal interference 
was sixty-two toll stations on the Rhine, seventy-four on the Loire, thirty-five on 
the Elbe, seventy-seven on the Danube ...; a merchant paid sixty per cent of his 
cargo to carry it along the Rhine.' Feudal wars, undisciplined soldiery, robber 
barons, and pirates on rivers and seas, made roads and waterways a martial risk 
to merchants and travelers. The Truce and Peace of God helped land commerce 
by proclaiming relatively safe periods for travel; and the growing power of the 
kings diminished robbery, established uniform measures and weights, limited 


and regulated tolls, and removed tolls altogether from certain roads and markets 
in the time of the great fairs. 

Fairs were the life of medieval trade. Pedlars, of course, carried small wares 
from door to door, artisans sold their products in their shops, market days 
gathered sellers and buyers in the towns; barons sheltered markets near their 
castles, churches allowed them in their yards, kings housed them in halles or 
stores in the capitals. But wholesale and international trade centered in the 
regional fairs periodically held at London and Stourbridge in England, at Paris, 
Lyons, Reims, and the Champagne in France, at Lille, Ypres, Douai, and Bruges 
in Flanders, at Cologne, Frankfort, Leipzig, and Liibeck in Germany, at Geneva 
in Switzerland, at Novgorod in Russia.... The most famous and popular of these 
fairs took place in the county of Champagne at Lagny in January, at Bar-sur- 
Aube in Lent, at Provins in May and September, at Troyes in September and 
November. Each of these six fairs lasted six or seven weeks, so that in sequence 
they provided an international market through most of the year; they were 
conveniently located to bring the products and merchants of France, the 
Lowlands, and the Rhine Valley into contact with those of Provence, Spain, 
Italy, Africa, and the East; altogether they constituted a major source of French 
wealth and power in the twelfth century. Originating as early as the fifth century 
in Troyes, they declined when Philip IV (1285-1314), having taken Champagne 
from its enlightened counts, taxed and regulated the fairs into penury. In the 
thirteenth century they gave place to maritime commerce and ports. 

Shipbuilding and navigation had slowly improved since Roman days. 
Hundreds of coastal cities had good lighthouses; many—like Constantinople, 
Venice, Genoa, Marseille, Barcelona—had commodious docks. Vessels were 
usually small, with half a deck or none, and carrying some thirty tons; so limited, 
they could ascend rivers far inland; hence towns like Narbonne, Bordeaux, 
Nantes, Rouen, Bruges, Bremen, though some distance from the sea, were 
accessible to ocean-going ships, and became flourishing ports. Some 
Mediterranean vessels were larger, carrying 600 tons and 1500 passengers; 
Venice gave Louis IX a ship 108 feet long, manned by 110 men. The ancient 
galley was still the regular type, with high ornamental poop, one or two masts 
and sails, and a low hull for two or three banks of oars—which might total 200. 
Most oarsmen were free enlisted men; galley slaves were rare in the Middle 
Ages.° The art of tacking before the wind, known in the sixth century, developed 
leisurely until the twelfth, when—mostly on Italian ships —fore and aft rigs 
were added to the old square sail;* but the chief motive power still remained in 
the oars. The compass, of doubtful origin,” appeared in Christian navigation 
about 1200; Sicilian mariners made it available in rough waters by resting the 


magnetic needle on a movable pivot;? even so another century passed before 
mariners (the Norse excepted) dared leave sight of land and steer a straight 
course across open sea. From November 11 to February 22 ocean voyages were 
exceptional; they were forbidden to ships of the Hanseatic League; and most 
Mediterranean or Black Sea shipping halted in that period. Sea travel was as 
slow as in antiquity; from Marseille to Acre took fifteen days. Voyages were not 
recommended for health; piracies and shipwrecks were numerous, and the 
sturdiest stomachs were upset. Froissart tells how Sir Hervé de Léon took fifteen 
days tossing between Southampton and Harfleur, and “was so troubled that he 
had never health afterward.”° As poor compensation, fares were low; sixpence 
paid for a Channel crossing in the fourteenth century; and proportionate costs for 
freight and long voyages gave water transport an advantage that in the thirteenth 
century transformed the political map of Europe. 

The Christian reconquest of Sardinia (1022), Sicily (1090), and Corsica 
(1091) from the Saracens opened the Straits of Messina and the central 
Mediterranean to European shipping; and the victories of the First Crusade 
regained all but the southern ports of that sea. So unshackled, commerce bound 
Europe into a widening web of trade routes, and connected it not only with 
Christians in Asia, but with Islamic Africa and Asia, even with India and the Far 
East. Goods from China or India came through Turkestan, Persia, and Syria to 
Syrian or Palestinian ports; or through Mongolia to the Caspian and the Volga; 
or by boat to the Persian Gulf, up the Tigris or Euphrates, and over mountains 
and deserts to the Black Sea, or the Caspian, or the Mediterranean; or by the Red 
Sea through canals or caravans to Cairo and Alexandria. From the Moslem ports 
of Africa trade—mostly Christian in the thirteenth century—fanned outward to 
Asia Minor and Byzantium; to Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete; to Salonika, the 
Piraeus, Corinth, and Patras; to Sicily, Italy, France, and Spain. Constantinople 
added her luxury products to the stream of goods, and fed the traffic up the 
Danube and the Dnieper to Central Europe, Russia, and the Baltic states. Venice, 
Pisa, and Genoa captured the westward Byzantine trade, and fought like savages 
for the Christian mastery of the sea. 

Strategically placed between the East and West athwart the Mediterranean, 
with ports facing in three directions upon that sea, and with northern cities 
commanding the passes of the Alps, Italy was geographically bound to profit 
most from the trade of Europe with Byzantium, Palestine, and Islam. On the 
Adriatic stood Venice, Ravenna, Rimini, Ancona, Bari, Brindisi, Taranto; on the 
south, Crotone; along her west coast Reggio, Salerno, Amalfi, Naples, Ostia, 
Pisa, and Lucca carried a rich commerce, and Florence, the banker, pulled the 
financial strings; the Arno and the Po took some of the trade inland to Padua, 


Ferrara, Cremona, Piacenza, and Pavia; Rome drew the tithes and fees of 
European piety to her shrines; Siena and Bologna stood at the generative 
crossing of great interior roads; Milan, Como, Brescia, Verona, and Venice 
gathered into their laps the fruits of the trade that moved over the Alps to and 
from the Danube and the Rhine. Genoa dominated the Tyrrhenian Sea as Venice 
ruled the Adriatic; her merchant fleet numbered 200 vessels manned by 20,000 
men; her trading ports reached from Corsica to Trebizond. Like Venice and Pisa, 
Genoa traded freely with Islam: Venice with Egypt, Pisa with Tunisia, Genoa 
with Moorish Africa and Spain. Many of them sold arms to the Saracens during 
the Crusades. Powerful popes like Innocent III denounced all traffic with the 
Moslems, but gold ran thicker than faith or blood, and the “blasphemous trade” 
went on.’ 

Her wars with Venice weakened Genoa, and the ports of southern France and 
western Spain reached out for a share of Mediterranean commerce. Marseille, 
stagnant during the Moslem ascendancy, recaptured for a time her old pre- 
eminence; but nearby Montpellier, stimulated by her polyglot population and 
culture of Gauls, Moslems, and Jews, rivaled Marseille in the twelfth century as 
a southern gateway of France. Barcelona profited from the old Jewish mercantile 
families that remained after its reconquest from Islam; there and at Valencia 
Christian Spain, blocked by the Pyrenees, found contact with the Mediterranean 
world. Cadiz, Bordeaux, La Rochelle, and Nantes sent their ships along the 
Atlantic coasts to Rouen, London, and Bruges; Genoa in the thirteenth century, 
Venice in 1317, sent vessels through Gibraltar to all these Atlantic ports; by 
1300 trade over the Alps diminished, and Atlantic commerce began to lift the 
Atlantic nations to that leadership which Columbus would ensure. 

France grew rich on her rivers, liquid strands of unifying trade; the Rhone, 
Garonne, Loire, Sadne, Seine, Oise, and Moselle fructified her commerce as well 
as her fields. Britain could not yet rival her; but the Cinque (Five) Ports on the 
Channel welcomed foreign ships and goods; and the Thames at London was 
already in the twelfth century bordered with a continuous line of docks, where 
exports of cloth, wool, and tin paid for spices from Arabia, silks from China, furs 
from Russia, and wines from France. Busier still—busier than any other northern 
port—was Bruges, commercial capital and outlet of a Flanders rich in both 
agriculture and industry. There, as in Venice and Genoa, the east-west crossed 
the north-south axis of European trade. Situated near the North Sea coast 
opposite England, it imported English wool to be woven by Flemish or French 
looms; sufficiently inland to give safe harbor, it attracted the fleets of Genoa, 
Venice, and western France, and allowed them to reallocate their wares along a 
hundred routes to minor ports. As ocean transport became safer and cheaper, 


overland commerce declined, and Bruges succeeded to the Champagne fairs as 
the northern focus of European trade. Heavy river traffic on the Meuse, the 
Scheldt, and the Rhine brought to Bruges the goods of western Germany and 
eastern France for export to Russia, Scandinavia, England, and Spain. Other 
towns were nourished by that river trade: Valenciennes, Cambrai, Tournai, 
Ghent, and Antwerp on the Scheldt; Dinant, Liege, and Maestricht on the Meuse. 

Bruges was the chief western member of the Hanseatic League. To promote 
international cooperation against external competition, to arrange congenial 
association for merchants stationed away from home, to protect themselves from 
pirates, highwaymen, fluctuating currencies, defaulting debtors, tax collectors, 
and feudal tolls, the commercial towns of northern Europe formed in the twelfth 
century various alliances, which the Germans called hanses—i.e., unions or 
guilds. London, Bruges, Ypres, Troyes, and twenty other cities formed the 
“London Hanse.” Ltibeck, which had been founded in 1158 as an outpost of 
German war and trade with Scandinavia, entered into a similar union with 
Hamburg (1210) and Bruges (1252)."’ Gradually other cities joined—Danzig, 
Bremen, Novgorod, Dorpat, Magdeburg, Thorn, Berlin, Visby, Stockholm, 
Bergen, London; at its height in the fourteenth century the League bound fifty- 
two towns. It held the mouths of all the great rivers—Rhine, Weser, Elbe, Oder, 
Vistula—that brought the products of Central Europe to the North or Baltic Sea; 
it controlled the trade of northern Europe from Rouen to Novgorod. For a long 
time it monopolized the herring fisheries of the Baltic, and the trade of the 
Continent with England. It established courts for the settlement of disputes 
among its members, defended its members against lawsuits from without, and at 
times waged war as an independent power. It made laws regulating the 
commercial operations, even the moral conduct, of its member cities and men; it 
protected its merchants from arbitrary legislation, taxes, and fines; it enforced 
boycotts against offending cities; it punished default, dishonesty, or the purchase 
of stolen goods. It established a “factory” or trading post in each member city, 
kept its merchants under its own German laws wherever they went, and forbade 
them to marry foreigners. 

The Hanseatic League was for a century an agency of civilization. It cleared 
the Baltic and North Seas of pirates, dredged and straightened waterways, 
charted currents and tides, marked off channels, built lighthouses, ports, and 
canals, established and codified maritime law, and in general substituted order 
for chaos in northern European trade. By organizing the mercantile class into 
powerful associations, it protected the bourgeoisie against the barons, and 
promoted the liberation of cities from feudal control. It sued the king of France 
for League goods ruined by his troops, and forced the king of England to pay for 


Masses to redeem from purgatory the souls of Hanseatic merchants drowned by 
Englishmen.® It spread German commerce, language, and culture eastward into 
Prussia, Livonia, and Estonia, and made great cities of K6nigsberg, Libau, 
Memel, and Riga. It controlled the prices and qualities of goods traded in by its 
members, and established such a reputation for integrity that the name 
Easterlings (Men from the East), which the English gave them, was adopted by 
the English as meaning sterling worth, and was in this form attached to silver or 
pound as meaning trustworthy or real. 

But in time the Hanse became an oppressor as well as a defender. It limited 
too tyrannically the independence of its constituents; forced cities into 
memberships by boycotts or violence; fought its competitors by fair means or 
foul; it was not above hiring pirates to injure a rival’s trade. It organized its own 
armies, and set itself up as a state within many states. It did what it could to 
oppress and suppress the artisan class from which it derived its wares; all 
laborers, and many others, came to fear and hate it as the most powerful of all 
monopolies ever engaged in the restraint of trade. When the workers of England 
revolted in 1381, they pursued all the Hanseatics even into church sanctuaries, 
and murdered all those who could not say “bread and cheese” with a pure 
English accent.? 

About 1160 the Hanse seized the Swedish island of Gotland, and developed 
Visby as a base and bastion for the Baltic trade. Decade by decade it extended its 
control over the commerce and politics of Denmark, Poland, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, and Russia. In thirteenth-century Russia, reported Adam of Bremen, 
Hanseatic merchants “are as plentiful as dung ... and strive as hard to get a 
marten skin as if it were everlasting salvation.”'® They fixed their seat at 
Novgorod on the Volkhov, lived there as an armed merchant garrison, used St. 
Peter’s Church as a warehouse, stacked wine casks around its altar, guarded 
these stores like ferocious dogs, and fulfilled all the outward observances of 
religious piety."! 

Not content, the League turned its thoughts to controlling the trade of the 
Rhine. Cologne, which had formed a hanse of its own, was forced into 
subordination. But farther south the Hanseatic was stopped by the Rhenish 
League, formed in 12 54 by Cologne, Mainz, Speyer, Worms, Strasbourg, and 
Basel. Still farther south Augsburg, Ulm, and Nuremberg handled the trade that 
came up from Italy; to this day one may see in Venice the Fondaco de’ Tedeschi, 
their depot on the Grand Canal. Regensburg and Vienna stood at the western end 
of the great Danube artery that took the products of inland Germany through 
Salonika into the Aegean, or through the Black Sea to Constantinople, Russia, 


Islam, and the East. So European trade came full circle, and the web of medieval 
commerce was complete. 


What sort of men were the merchants who sent their goods along these routes 
amid the suspicious faces, strange tongues, and jealous creeds of a dozen lands? 
They came from many peoples and countries, but a great number of them were 
Syrians, Jews, Armenians, or Greeks. They were seldom such businessmen as 
we know today, safe and sedentary behind a desk in their own city. Usually they 
moved with their goods; often they traveled great distances to buy cheaply where 
the products they wanted abounded, and returned to sell dear where their goods 
were rare. Normally they sold, as well as bought, wholesale—en gros, said the 
French. The English translated en gros into grosser, and used this first form of 
the word grocer to mean one who sold spices in bulk.'*? Merchants were 
adventurers, explorers, knights of the caravan, armed with daggers and bribes, 
ready for highwaymen, pirates, and a thousand tribulations. 

The variety of laws and the multiplicity of jurisdictions were perhaps the 
worst of their harassments, and the progressive formulation of an international 
law of commerce and navigation was one of their major achievements. If a 
merchant traveled by land he was subject to a new court, and perhaps different 
laws, at every feudal domain; if his wares were spilled upon the road, the local 
lord could claim them. If his ship was stranded it belonged by the “law of 
wreck” to the landlord upon whose shores it fell; a Breton lord boasted that a 
dangerous rock on his coast was the most precious stone in his crown.’’ For 
centuries the merchants fought this abuse; in the twelfth they began to secure its 
abrogation. Meanwhile the international Jewish traders had accumulated for their 
own use a code of mercantile law; these regulations became the foundation of 
the law merchant of the eleventh century.'* This ius mercatorum grew year by 
year through the ordinances issued by lords or kings for the protection of 
merchants or visitors from foreign states. Special courts were established to 
administer the law merchant; and significantly these courts disregarded such old 
forms of evidence or trial as torture, duel, or ordeal. 

As early as the sixth century in the laws of the Visigoths, foreign merchants 
had received the right, in disputes affecting only themselves, to be judged by 
delegates from their own countries; so began that consular system by which a 
trading nation maintained abroad “consuls,” counselors, to protect and aid their 
nationals. Genoa established such a consulate at Acre in 1180; French cities 
followed suit in the twelfth century. Agreements among nations—even between 
Christian and Moslem states—for such consular rights were among the best 
medieval contributions to international law. 


A measure of maritime law had survived from antiquity; it never ceased 
among the enlightened merchants of Rhodes; and one of the oldest maritime 
codes was the Code des Rhodiens of 1167. The Lois d’Oléron were issued at the 
end of the twelfth century by an island off Bordeaux to govern the wine trade, 
and were adopted by France, Flanders, and England. The Hanseatic League 
published a detailed code of maritime regulations for its members: precautions to 
be taken for the safety of passengers and cargo, obligations of rescuer and 
rescued, duties and wages of captains and crews, and conditions under which a 
merchant vessel might or should become a man-of-war. Penalties in these codes 
were severe, but apparently severity was necessary to establish traditions and 
habits of nautical discipline and reliability. The Middle Ages disciplined men for 
ten centuries in order that modern men might for four centuries be free. 


II. THE PROGRESS OF INDUSTRY 


The development of industry kept pace with the expansion of commerce; 
wider markets stimulated production, and mounting production nourished trade. 

Transport progressed least. Most medieval highways were avenues of dirt and 
dust or mud; no crown or culverts carried water from the road; holes and pools 
abounded; fords were many, bridges few. Burdens were carried on pack mules or 
horses rather than in carts, which could not so well avoid the holes. Carriages 
were large and clumsy, rode on iron tires, and had no springs;'’ they were so 
uncomfortable, however ornate, that most men and women preferred to travel on 
horseback—both sexes astride. Until the twelfth century the maintenance of 
roads depended upon the owner of the adjoining property, who wondered why 
he should spend to mend what chiefly transients used. In the thirteenth century 
Frederick II, inspired by Moslem and Byzantine examples, ordered the repair of 
roads in Sicily and southern Italy; and about the same time the first “royal 
highways” were built in France—by laying stone cubes in a loose bed of earth or 
sand. In the same century the cities began to pave their central streets. Florence, 
Paris, London, and the Flemish towns built excellent bridges. In the twelfth 
century the Church organized religious fraternities for the repair or construction 
of bridges, and offered indulgences to those who shared in the work; such fréres 
pontifs built the bridge at Avignon, which still preserves four arches from their 
hands. Some monastic orders, pre-eminently the Cistercians, toiled to keep roads 
and bridges functioning. From 1176 to 1209 king, clergy, and citizens 
contributed funds or labor to raising London Bridge; houses and a chapel rose 
over it, and twenty stone arches carried it across the Thames. Early in the 


thirteenth century the first known suspension bridge was thrown over a gorge in 
the St. Gotthard Pass of the Alps. 

Roads being painful, waterways were popular, and played the leading role in 
the transport of goods. One boat could carry as much as 500 animals, and far 
more cheaply. From the Tagus to the Volga the rivers of Europe were its main 
highways, and their direction and outlets determined the spread of population, 
the growth of towns, and often national military policy. Canals were 
innumerable, though locks were unknown. 

Whether by boat or by land, travel was arduous and slow. A bishop took 
twenty-nine days to go from Canterbury to Rome. Couriers with fresh relays of 
horses could make a hundred miles a day; but private couriers were costly, and 
the post (re-established in Italy in the twelfth century) was normally confined to 
government affairs. Here and there—as between London and Oxford or 
Winchester—a regular stagecoach service was available. News, like men, 
traveled slowly; intelligence of Barbarossa’s death in Cilicia took four months to 
reach Germany.'® Medieval man could eat his breakfast without being disturbed 
by the industriously collected calamities of the world; or those that came to his 
ken were fortunately too old for remedy. 

Some advances were made in the harnessing of natural power. The Domesday 
Book recorded 5000 water mills in England in 1086; and a drawing of 1169 
pictures a water wheel whose leisurely revolutions were multiplied to high speed 
by a succession of diminishing gears.'’ With such acceleration the water wheel 
became a basic instrument of industry; a water-driven sawmill appears in 
Germany in 1245;'® one water mill at Douai (1313) was used in making edged 
tools. The windmill, first reported in western Europe in 1105, spread rapidly 
after Christian notice of its wide use in Islam;'? Ypres alone had 120 in the 
thirteenth century. 

Improved tools and expanding needs encouraged an outburst of mining. The 
commercial demand for a reliable gold coinage, and the increasing ability of 
people to satisfy the passion for jewelry, led to renewed washing of gold grains 
from rivers, and the mining of gold in Italy, France, England, Hungary, and 
above all in Germany. Toward 1175 rich veins of copper, silver, and gold were 
found in the Erz Gebirge (i.e., ore mountains); Freiberg, Goslar, and Annaberg 
became the centers of a medieval “gold rush”; and from the little town of 
Joachimsthal came the word joachimsthaler—meaning coins mined there—and, 
by inevitable shortening, the German and English words thaler and dollar.*° 
Germany became the chief provider of precious metal for Europe, and its mines 
formed the foundation—its commerce the framework—of its political power. 
Iron was mined in the Harz Mountains and in Westphalia, in the Lowlands, 


England, France, Spain, and Sicily, and once more in ancient Elba. Derbyshire 
mined lead, Devon, Cornwall, and Bohemia tin, Spain mercury and silver, Italy 
sulphur and alum, and Salzburg took its name from its great deposits of salt. 
Coal, used in Roman England but apparently neglected in the Saxon period, was 
mined again in the twelfth century. In 1237 Queen Eleanor abandoned 
Nottingham Castle because of fumes from the coal burned in the town below; 
and in 1301 London forbade the use of coal because smoke was poisoning the 
city—medieval instances of a supposedly modern woe.*! Nevertheless by the end 
of the thirteenth century coal was actively mined at Newcastle and Durham, and 
elsewhere in England, Belgium, and France. 

The ownership of mineral deposits became a confusion of laws. When feudal 
tenure was strong the lord claimed all mineral rights in his land, and mined the 
deposits with his serfs. Ecclesiastical properties made similar claims, and used 
serfs or hired miners to exhume valuable deposits from their land. Frederick 
Barbarossa decreed that the sovereign was sole proprietor of all minerals in the 
soil, and that these could be worked only by firms under state control.*? This 
reassumption of the “regalian right” usual under the Roman emperors became 
the law of medieval Germany. In England the crown claimed all silver and gold 
deposits; baser metals could be mined by the landowner on payment of a 
“royalty” to the king.” 

Smelting was by charcoal, and used up much wood in still primitive furnaces. 
Even so the coppersmiths of Dinant produced fine brass wares; the ironworkers 
of Liége, Nuremberg, Milan, Barcelona, and Toledo made excellent arms and 
tools; and Seville was renowned for its steel. Toward the end of the thirteenth 
century cast iron (fused at 15 3 5 degrees C.) began to replace wrought iron 
(softened by 800 degrees C.); nearly all previous ironworking had been by 
hammering—the smiting from which the smith derived his Saxon name. Bell 
founding was an important industry, for cathedrals and town belfries rivaled one 
another in the weight, sonority, and timbre of their bells. Coppersmiths made 
curfews (couvre-feus) to cover hearth fires when curfew rang. Saxony was 
famous for its bronze founders, England for its pewter —a mixture of copper, 
bismuth, antimony, and tin. Wrought iron made elegant window gratings, 
majestic grilles for cathedral choirs, and mighty hinges that spread in varied 
forms over doors for strength and ornament. Goldsmiths and silversmiths were 
numerous, for gold or silver plate served not only to display or disguise one’s 
worth, but also to hedge a man against deflated currencies, and to give him, in 
emergency, a form of wealth convertible into food or goods. 

In the thirteenth century the textile industry in Flanders and Italy assumed a 
large-scale, semicapitalist structure, in which thousands of workers produced 


goods for the general market, and earned profits for investors whom they seldom 
saw. In Florence the Arte della Lana, or Wool Guild, had great factories 
(fondachi) where washers, fullers, sorters, spinners, weavers, inspectors, and 
clerks worked under one roof, with materials, tools, and looms over which they 
had no ownership or control.** Wholesale cloth merchants organized factories, 
provided equipment, secured labor and capital, fixed wages and prices, arranged 
distribution and sale, took the risks of enterprise, bore the losses of failure, and 
reaped the profits of success.*? Other employers preferred to farm out the raw 
material to individual workers or families who, with their own equipment, would 
turn it into finished products at home, and would deliver these to the merchant 
for a wage or price; in this manner thousands of men and women in Italy, 
Flanders, and France were brought into industrial occupations.” Amiens, 
Beauvais, Lille, Laon, St. Quentin, Provins, Reims, Troyes, Cambrai, Tournai, 
Liége, Louvain—above all, Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, and Douai—became 
whirlpools of such commission industry, famous for their artistry and their 
revolts. Laon gave its name to lawn (a linen), Cambrai to cambric, and the diaper 
pattern took its name from d’Ypres.*” At Ghent 2 300 weavers worked at looms; 
Provins had 3 200 in the thirteenth century.*® A dozen Italian cities had their own 
textile industries. At Florence in the twelfth century the Arte della Lana 
specialized in the production of dyed woolen goods; early in the thirteenth 
century the Arte di Calimala, or Cloth Guild, organized an extensive business in 
the import of wool and the export of finished fabrics. By 1306 Florence had 300 
textile factories, and by 1336, 30,000 textile workers.*? Genoa made fine velvets 
and gold-threaded silks. Toward the end of the thirteenth century Vienna 
imported Flemish weavers, and soon had a flourishing textile industry of her 
own. England had almost a monopoly in northern Europe’s production of wool; 
it sent most of its products to Flanders, and thereby bound that country to it in 
policy and war. The town of Worstead, in Norfolk, gave its name to a variety of 
woolen cloth. Spain also turned out fine wool; her merino sheep were a main 
source of her national income. 

The Arabs had brought the culture and manufacture of silk to Spain in the 
eighth century, and to Sicily in the ninth; and Valencia, Cartagena, Seville, 
Lisbon, and Palermo continued the arts after becoming Christian. Roger II 
imported Greek and Jewish silk weavers from Corinth and Thebes into Palermo 
in 1147, and housed them in a palace; through these men and their children 
sericulture spread through Italy. Lucca organized the manufacture of silk on a 
capitalistic scale, rivaled by Florence, Milan, Genoa, Modena, Bologna, and 
Venice. The art crossed the Alps, and developed skilled practitioners in Zurich, 
Paris, and Cologne. 


A hundred other crafts rounded out the scope of medieval industry. Potters 
glazed earthenware vessels by powdering their moistened surface with lead and 
baking them in a gentle heat, adding copper or bronze to the lead if they wished 
a green instead of a yellow glaze. As buildings and fires became more costly in 
the growing cities of the thirteenth century, tiles replaced thatched roofs; London 
made the change mandatory in 1212. The building trades must have been 
competent, for some of the sturdiest structures existing in Europe date from this 
period. Industrial glass was made for mirrors, windows, and vessels, but on a 
relatively small scale. Cathedrals had the finest glass ever produced, but many 
houses had none. Glass blowing was practiced in western Europe from at least 
the eleventh century; probably the art had never ceased in Italy from its heyday 
under the Roman Empire. Paper, till the twelfth century, was imported from the 
Moslem East or Spain; but in 1190 a paper mill was opened at Ravensburg in 
Germany, and in the thirteenth century Europe began to make paper from linen. 
Hides were among the leading articles of international commerce, and tanning 
was universal; glovers, saddlers, purse makers, shoemakers, and cobblers were 
jealously distinct. Furs were brought in from north and east, and were dressed 
for royalty, nobility, and bourgeoisie. Wine and beer served instead of central 
heating, and many towns profited by a municipal monopoly of brewing. The 
Germans already led the world in this ancient art; and Hamburg, with 500 
breweries in the fourteenth century, owed most of its prosperity to its ale. 

Aside from textiles, industry remained in the handicraft stage. Workers 
serving a local market—bakers, cobblers, blacksmiths, carpenters, etc.— 
controlled their own equipment and product, and remained individually free. 
Most industry was still carried on in the homes of the workers, or in shops 
attached to their homes; and most families performed for themselves many of the 
tasks now delegated to shops or factories—baked their bread, wove their 
clothing, mended their shoes. In this domestic industry progress was slow; tools 
were simple, machines few; motives of competition and profit did not stimulate 
men to invention, or the replacement of human skill with mechanical power. 
And yet this may have been the most wholesome form of industrial organization 
in history. Its productivity was low, its degree of contentment was probably and 
relatively high. The worker remained near his family; he determined the hours 
and (in some measure) the price of his work; his pride in his skill gave him 
character and confidence; he was an artist as well as an artisan; and he had the 
artist’s satisfaction of seeing an integral product taking form under his hands. 


TIT. MONEY 


The commercial and industrial expansion revolutionized finance. Commerce 
could not advance by barter; it required a stable standard of value, a convenient 
medium of exchange, and ready access to investment funds. 

Under Continental feudalism the great lords and prelates exercised the right 
of mintage, and European economy suffered from a bedlam of currencies worse 
than today’s. Counterfeiters and coin clippers multiplied the chaos. The kings 
ordered such gentry to be dismembered, or emasculated, or boiled alive;*° but 
they themselves repeatedly debased their currencies.'Y Gold became scarce after 
the barbarian invasions, and disappeared from the coinages of Western Europe 
after the Moslem conquest of the East; between the eighth and the thirteenth 
centuries all such coinages were in silver or baser metals. Gold and civilization 
wax and wane together. 

In the Byzantine Empire, however, gold was coined throughout the Middle 
Ages. As contact between West and East grew, Byzantine gold coins, called 
bezants in the West, began to circulate through Europe as the most honored 
money in Christendom. In 1228 Frederick II, having observed the beneficent 
effect of a stable gold currency in the Near East, minted in Italy the first gold 
coins of western Europe. He called them augustales in frank emulation of 
Augustan coins and prestige; they deserved the name, for though imitative, they 
were of noble design, and reached at once the highest level of medieval 
numismatic art. In 1252 both Genoa and Florence issued gold coins; the 
Florentine florin, equaling in value a pound of silver, was the more beautiful and 
viable, and was accepted throughout Europe. By 1284 all the major nations of 
Europe except England had a trustworthy gold coinage—an achievement 
sacrificed in the turmoil of the twentieth century. 

By the end of the thirteenth century the kings of France had bought up or 
confiscated nearly all seignorial rights to the coining of money. The French 
monetary system kept till 1789 the terms, though hardly the values, established 
by Charlemagne: the livre or pound of silver; the sou or twentieth part of a livre; 
and the denier or twelfth part of a sou. This system was brought to England by 
the Norman invasion; there, too, the “pound sterling” was divided into twenty 
parts—shillings—and each of these into twelve parts —pence. The English took 
the words pound, shilling, and penny from the German Pfund, Schilling, and 
Pfennig; but took the signs for them from the Latin: £ from libra, s. from 
solidus, d. from denarius. England did not arrive at a gold currency till 1343; her 
silver currency, however, as established by Henry II (1154-89), remained the 
most stable in Europe. In Germany the silver mark was coined in the tenth 
century, at half the value of the French or British pound. 


Despite these developments, medieval currencies suffered from fluctuations 
of value, the unsteady ratio of silver to gold, the power of the kings and cities— 
sometimes of nobles and ecclesiastics—to call in all coins at any time, charge a 
fee for reminting, and issue new coins debased with more alloy. Through the 
dishonesty of the mints, through the more rapid increase of gold than of goods, 
through the convenience of redeeming national debts in depreciated money, an 
irregular deterioration affected all European currencies through medieval and 
modern times. In France the livre had in 1789 only 1.2 per cent of its value under 
Charlemagne.** We may judge the fall of money from some typical prices: at 
Ravenna in 1268 a dozen eggs cost “a penny”; at London in 1328 a pig cost four 
shillings, an ox fifteen;** in thirteenth-century France three francs bought a 
sheep, six a pig.** History is inflationary.’ 

Where did the money come from that financed and expanded commerce and 
industry? The greatest single provider was the Church. She had an unparalleled 
organization for raising funds, and had always a liquid capital available for any 
purpose; she was the greatest financial power in Christendom. Moreover, many 
individuals deposited private funds for safekeeping with churches or 
monasteries. From her wealth the Church lent money to persons or institutions in 
difficulty. Loans were made chiefly to villagers seeking to improve their farms; 
they acted as land banks and played a beneficent role in promoting a free 
peasantry.*° As early as 1070 they lent money to neighboring lords in exchange 
for a share in the revenues of the lords’ property;*’ through these mortgage loans 
the monasteries became the first banking corporations of the Middle Ages. The 
abbey of St. André in France did so flourishing a banking business that it hired 
Jewish moneylenders to manage its financial operations.** The Knights Templar 
lent money on interest to kings and princes, lords and knights, churches and 
prelates; their mortgage business was probably the largest in the world in the 
thirteenth century. 

But these loans by church bodies were usually for consumption or for 
political use, seldom for financing industry or trade. Commercial credit began 
when an individual or a family, by what Latin Christendom called commenda, 
commended or entrusted money to a merchant for a specific voyage or 
enterprise, and received a share of the profits. Such a silent or “sleeping” 
partnership was an ancient Roman device, probably relearned by the Christian 
West from the Byzantine East. So useful a way of sharing in profits without 
directly contravening the ecclesiastical prohibition of interest was bound to 
spread; and the “company” (companis, bread-sharer) or family investment 
became a societas, a partnership in which several persons, not necessarily kin, 
financed a group or series of ventures rather than one. Such financial 


organizations appeared in Genoa and Venice toward the end of the tenth century, 
reached a high development in the twelfth, and largely accounted for the rapid 
growth of Italian trade. These investment groups often distributed their risk by 
buying “parts” in several ships or ventures at a time. When, in fourteenth- 
century Genoa, such shares (partes) were made transferable, the joint-stock 
company was born. 

The greatest single source of finance capital—i.e., funds to meet the pre- 
income costs of an undertaking—was the professional financier. He had begun 
in antiquity as a money-changer, and had long since developed into a 
moneylender, investing his own and other people’s money in enterprises, or in 
loans to churches, monasteries, nobles, or kings. The role of the Jews as 
moneylenders has been exaggerated; they were powerful in Spain, and for a time 
in Britain, weak in Germany, outdone in Italy and France by Christian 
financiers.*° The chief lender to the kings of England was William Cade; the 
chief lenders in thirteenth-century France and Flanders were the Louchard and 
Crespin families of Arras;*° William the Breton described Arras at that time as 
“glutted with usurers.”*! Another center of northern finance was the bourse 
(bursa, purse) or money market of Bruges. A still more powerful group of 
Christian moneylenders originated in Cahors, a town of southern France. 
Matthew Paris writes: 


In these days (1235) the abominable plague of Cahorsians raged so fiercely that there was 
scarcely any man in all England, especially among the prelates, who was not entangled in their 
nets. The king was indebted to them for an incalculable account. They circumvented the indigent 


in their necessities, cloaking their usury under the pretense of trade.4? 


The papacy for a time entrusted its financial affairs in England to the Cahorsian 
bankers; but their ruthlessness so offended the English that one of their number 
was murdered at Oxford, Bishop Roger of London pronounced an anathema 
upon them, and Henry III banished them from England. Robert Grosseteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln, lamented on his deathbed the extortions of “the merchants 
and exchangers of our lord the Pope,” who “are harder than the Jews.”*° 

It was the Italians who developed banking to unprecedented heights in the 
thirteenth century. Great banking families rose to supply the sinews of far- 
reaching Italian trade: the Buonsignori and Gallerani in Siena, the Frescobaldi, 
Bardi, and Peruzzi in Florence, the Pisani and Tiepoli in Venice.... They 
extended their operations beyond the Alps, and lent great sums to the ever-needy 
kings of England and France, to barons, bishops, abbots, and towns. Popes and 
kings employed them to collect revenues, manage mints and finances, advise on 
policy. They bought wool, spices, jewelry, and silk wholesale, and owned ships 


and hotels from one end of Europe to the other.“ By the middle of the thirteenth 
century these “Lombards,” as the North called all Italian bankers, were the most 
active and powerful financiers in the world. They were hated at home and abroad 
for their exactions, and were envied for their wealth; every generation borrows, 
and denounces those who lend. Their rise dealt a heavy blow to Jewish 
international banking, and they were not above recommending the banishment of 
these patient competitors.*° The strongest of the “Lombards” were the Florentine 
banking firms, of whom eighty are recorded between 1260 and 1347.*° They 
financed the political and military campaigns of the papacy, and reaped rich 
rewards; and their position as papal bankers provided a useful cover in 
operations that were hardly in harmony with the views of the Church on interest. 
They made profits worthy of modern times; the Peruzzi, for example, paid a 
forty per cent dividend in 1308.*’ But these Italian firms almost atoned for their 
greed by their vitalizing services to commerce and industry. When their tide 
ebbed they left some of their terms—banco, credito, debito, cassa (money box, 
cash), conto, disconto, conto corrente, netto, bilanza, banca rotta (bank broken, 
bankruptcy)—in almost all European languages.” 

As these words suggest, the great money firms of Venice, Florence, and 
Genoa, in or before the thirteenth century, developed nearly all the functions of a 
modern bank. They accepted deposits, and carried current accounts—between 
parties having an unfinished series of money transactions. As early as 1171 the 
Bank of Venice arranged exchanges of accounts among its clients by mere 
bookkeeping operations.*? They made loans, and as security they accepted 
jewelry, costly armor, government bonds, or the right to collect taxes or manage 
the public revenue. They received goods in bond for transfer to other countries. 
Through their international connections they were able to issue letters of credit 
by which a deposit made in one country would be returned to the depositor, or 
his appointee, in another country—a device long known to the Jews, the 
Moslems, and the Templars. Conversely, they wrote bills of exchange: a 
merchant, in return for goods or a loan, gave a promissory note to pay the 
creditor at one of the great fairs or international banks by a stated time; these 
notes were balanced against one another at fair or bank, and only the final 
balance was paid in money; hundreds of transactions could now take place 
without the nuisance of carrying or exchanging great sums and weights of coin. 
As the banking centers became clearing houses, the bankers avoided the long 
journey to the fairs. Merchants throughout Europe and the Levant could draw on 
their accounts in the banks of Italy, and have their balances settled by interbank 
bookkeeping.*' In effect the utility and circulation of money were increased 


tenfold. This “credit system”—made possible by mutual trust—was not the least 
important or honorable aspect of the economic revolution. 

Insurance too had its beginnings in the thirteenth century. The merchant 
guilds gave their members insurance against fire, shipwreck, and other 
misfortunes or injuries, even against lawsuits incurred for crimes—whether the 
members were guilty or innocent.°* Many monasteries offered a life annuity: in 
return for a sum of money paid down, they promised to provide the donor with 
food and drink, sometimes also with clothes and lodging, for the rest of his life.°° 
As early as the twelfth century a Bruges banking house offered insurance on 
goods; and a chartered insurance company was apparently established there in 
1310. The Bardi of Florence, in 1318, accepted insurance risks on overland 
assignments of cloth. 

The first government bonds were issued by Venice in 1157. The needs of war 
led the republic to exact forced loans from the citizens; and a special department 
(Camera degli Impresidi) was set up to receive the loans, and give the 
subscribers interest-bearing certificates as state guarantees of repayment. After 
1206 these government bonds were made negotiable and transferable; they could 
be bought or sold, or used as security for loans. Similar certificates of municipal 
indebtedness were accepted at Como in 1250 as equivalent to metal currency. 
Since paper money is merely a governmental promise to pay, these negotiable 
gold certificates marked the beginning of paper money in Europe.” 

The complicated operations of the bankers, the papacy, and the monarchies 
required a careful system of bookkeeping. Archives and account books swelled 
with records of rents, taxes, receipts, expenditures, credits, and debts. The 
accounting methods of imperial Rome, lost in western Europe in the seventh 
century, continued in Constantinople, were adopted by the Arabs, and were 
revived in Italy during the Crusades. A fully developed system of double-entry 
bookkeeping appears in the communal accounts of Genoa in 1340; the loss of 
Genoese records for the years from 1278 to 1340 leaves open the probability that 
this advance was also an achievement of the thirteenth century.°° 


IV. INTEREST 


The greatest obstacle to the development of banking was the ecclesiastical 
doctrine of interest. This had three sources: Aristotle’s condemnation of interest 
as an unnatural breeding of money by money,” Christ’s condemnation of 
interest,°® and the reaction of the Fathers of the Church against commercialism 
and usury in Rome. Roman law had legalized interest, and “honorable men” like 


Brutus had charged merciless rates. Ambrose had denounced the theory that one 
may do what he likes with his own: 


“My own,” say you? What is your own? When you came from your mother’s womb, what 
wealth did you bring with you? That which is taken by you, beyond what suffices you, is taken 
by violence. Is it that God is unjust in not distributing the means of life to us equally, so that you 
should have abundance while others are in want? Or is it not rather that He wished to confer upon 
you marks of His kindness, while He crowned your fellow man with the virtue of patience? You, 
then, who have received the gift of God, think you that you commit no injustice by keeping to 
yourself alone what would be the means of life to many? It is the bread of the hungry you cling 


to, it is the clothing of the naked you lock up; the money you bury is the redemption of the 
Ho 


poor. 
Other Church Fathers had verged upon communism. “The use of all that is in the 
world,” said Clement of Alexandria, “ought to be common to all men. But by 
injustice one man has called this his own, another that; and so has come division 
among men.”°° Jerome held all profit unjust; Augustine considered all “business” 
an evil, as “turning men from seeking true rest, which is God.”®! Pope Leo I had 
rejected these extreme doctrines; but the mood of the Church continued 
unsympathetic to commerce, suspicious of all speculation and profit, hostile to 
all “engrossing,” “forestalling,” and “usury”—by which last term the Middle 
Ages meant any interest charge whatever. “Usury,” said Ambrose, “is whatever 
is added to the capital”;®* and Gratian embodied this blunt definition in the canon 
law of the Church. 

The councils of Nicaea (325), Orléans (538), Macon (585), and Clichy (626) 
had forbidden the clergy to lend money for gain. The capitularies of 
Charlemagne for 789, and the Church councils of the ninth century, extended the 
prohibition to laymen. The revival of Roman law in the twelfth century 
emboldened Irmerius and the “glossators” of Bologna to defend interest, and they 
were able to quote Justinian’s Code in its behalf. But the Third Council of the 
Lateran (1179) renewed the prohibition, and decreed “that manifest usurers shall 
not be admitted to communion, nor, if they die in sin, to Christian burial; and no 
priest shall accept their alms.”® Innocent III must have taken a more lenient 
view, for in 1206 he advised that in certain cases a dowry “should be committed 
to some merchant,” so that an income might be derived from it “by honest 
gain.” Gregory IX, however, returned to the conception of usury as any receipt 
of any profit on a loan;® and this remained the law of the Roman Church till 
Tot? 

The wealth of the Church was in land, not in trade; she scorned merchants as 
the feudal baron scorned them; land and labor (including management) seemed 
to her the only true creators of wealth and value. She resented the rising power 


and opulence of a mercantile class not too well disposed to feudal landowners or 
to the Church; she had for centuries thought of all moneylenders as Jews; and 
she felt justified in rebuking the hard terms exacted by moneylenders from needy 
ecclesiastical institutions. By and large, the effort of the Church to control the 
profit motive was an heroic assertion of Christian morality; it formed a 
wholesome contrast to the imprisonment or enslavement of debtors that had 
disgraced Greek, Roman, and barbarian life and law. We cannot be sure that men 
are happier today than they would have been had the view of the Church 
prevailed. 

For a long time the legislation of governments supported the position of the 
Church; and the prohibition of interest was enforced in the secular courts.®° But 
commercial necessity proved stronger than fear of prison or hell. The expansion 
of trade and industry demanded the use of idle money by active enterprise; states 
at war or in other emergencies found it easier to borrow than to tax; guilds both 
lent and borrowed at interest; landowners extending their property, or leaving for 
crusades, welcomed the moneylender; churches themselves, and monasteries, 
survived their crises or rising costs or needs by recourse to the Lombards, the 
Cahorsians, or the Jews. 

The wits of men found many subterfuges from the law. A borrower would 
sell land cheap to the lender, leave him the usufruct as interest, and later 
repurchase the land. Or the landowner sold to the lender some or all of the 
annual rents or revenues of his land; if, for example, A sold to B for $100 the 
rents of a parcel yielding $10.00 a year, B was in effect lending A $100 at ten 
per cent. Many monasteries invested their funds by buying such “rent 
charges”—above all in Germany, where the word for interest, Zins, grew out of 
the medieval Latin for rents, census.°’ Towns borrowed money by deeding to the 
lender a share in their revenues. Individuals and institutions, including 
monasteries, lent money in return for secret gifts or fictitious sales.°° Pope 
Alexander III complained in 1163 that “many of the clergy” (chiefly monastic) 
“while they shrink from common usury as from a thing too plainly condemned, 
do notwithstanding lend money to others who are in need, take their possessions 
in pledge, and receive the fruits therefrom accruing beyond the principal lent.””° 
Some borrowers pledged themselves to pay “damages” increasing for every day 
or month of delay in repaying a loan; and the date of payment was placed so 
early as to make such concealed interest inevitable;’' on this basis the Cahorsians 
lent money to certain monasteries on terms equivalent to sixty per cent per 
year.’* Many banking firms openly lent at interest, and claimed immunity on the 
theory that the law applied only to individuals. The cities of Italy made no 
excuses for paying interest on their government bonds. In 1208 Innocent III 


remarked that if all usurers were excluded from the Church as canon law 
demanded, all churches might as well be closed.” 

The Church reluctantly adjusted herself to realities. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
about 1250, courageously formulated a new ecclesiastical doctrine of interest: 
the investor in a business enterprise might legitimately share in the gain if he 
actually shared in the risk or the loss;”* and loss was interpreted to include any 
delay in the repayment of the loan beyond a stipulated date.” St. Bonaventura 
and Pope Innocent IV accepted the principle, and widened it to legitimize a 
payment made to a lender in return for the temporary loss of the use of his 
capital.”° Some fifteenth-century canonists admitted the right of states to issue 
interest-bearing bonds; Pope Martin V in 1425 legalized the sale of rent charges; 
after 1400 most European states repealed their laws against interest; and the 
Church prohibition survived as a dead letter which all agreed to ignore. The 
Church tried to find a solution by encouraging St. Bernardino of Feltre and other 
ecclesiastics in establishing, from 1251 on, montes pietatis—“hills of love’— 
where trustworthy persons in need, by depositing some article as a pledge, might 
obtain loans without interest. But these precursors of our pawnbrokers’ shops 
touched only a small sector of the problem; the needs of commerce and industry 
remained, and capital rose to meet them. 

The professional moneylenders exacted high rates of interest not so much 
because they were conscienceless devils as because they ran great risks of loss 
and head. They could not always enforce their contracts through appeals to the 
law; their accumulations were subject to requisition by kings or emperors; they 
could at any moment be banished, and were at all times damned. Many loans 
were never repaid; many borrowers died bankrupt; some went on crusades, were 
excused from paying interest, and never returned. When borrowers defaulted, the 
lenders could only make up the loss by raising rates on other loans; the good 
loan had to pay for the bad one, as the price of commodities bought must include 
the cost of commodities spoiled before sale. In twelfth-century France and 
England the interest rate ranged between 333% and 431/3%;” sometimes it rose 
to 86%; in prosperous Italy it sank to 121%4% to 20%;” Frederick II, about 1240, 
tried to lower the rate to 10%, but soon paid more than that to Christian 
moneylenders. As late as 1409 the government of Naples allowed 40% as the 
legal maximum.” The interest rate fell as the security of loans rose, and as the 
competition of lenders increased. Gradually, through a thousand experiments 
and errors, men learned to use the new financial tools of a progressive economy, 
and the Age of Money began in the Age of Faith. 


V. THE GUILDS 


In ancient Rome there were countless collegia, scholae, sodalitates, artes— 
associations of artisans, merchants, contractors, political clubs, secret 
fraternities, religious brotherhoods. Did any of these survive to beget the 
medieval guilds? 

Two letters of Gregory I (590-604) refer to a corporation of soap makers at 
Naples, and to another of bakers at Otranto. In the law code of the Lombard 
King Rotharis (636-52) we read of magistri Comacini—apparently master 
masons from Como, who speak of one another as collegantes—colleagues of the 
same collegium® Associations of transport workers are mentioned in seventh- 
century Rome and in tenth-century Worms."! The ancient guilds continued in the 
Byzantine Empire. In Ravenna we find references to many scholae or economic 
associations—in the sixth century to bakers, in the ninth to notaries and 
merchants, in the tenth to fishermen, in the eleventh to victualers. We hear of 
artisan ministeria in ninth-century Venice, and of a gardeners’ schola in 
eleventh-century Rome.®* Doubtless most of the ancient guilds in the West 
succumbed to the barbarian invasions, and the resulting reruralization and 
poverty; but some seem to have survived in Lombardy. When commerce and 
industry recovered in the eleventh century the conditions that had begotten the 
collegia regenerated the guilds. 

Consequently these were strongest in Italy, where the old Roman institutions 
were best preserved. In Florence, in the twelfth century, we find arti—“arts,” 
craft unions—of notaries, clothiers, wool merchants, bankers, physicians and 
druggists, mercers or silk dealers, furriers, tanners, armorers, innkeepers....°° 
These guilds were apparently modeled on those of Constantinople.* North of the 
Alps the destruction of the ancient collegia was presumably more complete than 
in Italy; yet we find them mentioned in the laws of Dagobert I (630), the 
capitularies of Charlemagne (779, 789), and the ordinances of Archbishop 
Hincmar of Reims (852). In the eleventh century the guilds reappear in France 
and Flanders, and multiply rapidly as charités, frairies (brotherhoods), or 
compagnies. In Germany the guilds (hanse) stemmed from _ old 
Markgenossenschaften—local associations for mutual aid, religious observances, 
and holiday hilarity. By the twelfth century many of these had become trade or 
craft unions; and by the thirteenth century these were so strong that they 
contested political as well as economic authority with the municipal councils.® 
The Hanseatic League was such a guild. The first mention of English guilds is in 
the laws of King Ine (688-726), which speak of gegildan—associates who 
helped one another to pay any wergild assessed against them. The Anglo-Saxon 


word gild (cf. the German Geld, the English gold and yield) meant a contribution 
to a common fund, and later the society that administered the fund. The oldest 
reference to English trade guilds is dated 1093.*° By the thirteenth century nearly 
every important town in England had one or more guilds, and a kind of 
municipal “guild socialism” held sway in England and Germany. 

Nearly all the guilds of the eleventh century were merchant guilds: they 
included only independent merchants and master workmen; they excluded all 
persons dependent upon others. They were frankly institutions in restraint of 
trade. They usually persuaded their towns to keep out, by a high protective tariff 
or elsewise, goods competitive with their own; such alien goods, if allowed to 
enter the town, were sold at prices fixed by the affected guild. In many cases a 
merchant guild obtained from commune or king a local or national monopoly in 
its line or field. The Paris Company for the Transit of Merchandise by Water 
almost owned the Seine. By city ordinance or economic pressure the guild 
usually compelled craftsmen to work only for the guild or with its consent, and 
to sell its products only to or through the guild. 

The greater guilds became powerful corporations; they dealt in a variety of 
goods, purchased raw materials wholesale, provided insurance against losses, 
organized the food supply and sewage disposals of their towns, paved streets, 
built roads and docks, deepened harbors, policed highways, supervised markets, 
regulated wages, hours, conditions of labor, terms of apprenticeship, methods of 
production and sale, prices of materials and wares.®’ Four or five times a year 
they fixed a “just price” that in their judgment gave fair stimulus and reward to 
all parties concerned. They weighed, tested, counted all products bought or sold 
in their trade and area, and did their best to keep inferior or dishonest goods from 
the market.®® They banded together to resist robbers, feudal lords and tolls, 
refractory workmen, tax-levying governments. They took a leading part in 
politics, dominated many municipal councils, effectively supported the 
communes in their struggles against barons, bishops, and kings, and themselves 
evolved into an oppressive oligarchy of merchants and financiers. 

Usually each guild had its own guild hall, which in the later Middle Ages 
might be architecturally ornate. It had a complex personnel of presiding 
aldermen, recorders, treasurers, bailiffs, sergeants.... It had its own courts to try 
its members, and required its members to submit their disputes to the guild court 
before resorting to state law. It obligated its members to help a fellow guildsman 
in sickness or distress, to rescue or ransom him if attacked or jailed.® It 
supervised the morals, manners, and dress of its members, and fixed a penalty 
for coming to meeting stockingless. When two members of the Leicester 
Merchants’ Guild engaged in fisticuffs at Boston Fair, their fellows fined them a 


barrel of beer, to be co-operatively drunk by the guild.°? Each guild had an 
annual feast for its patron saint, when a brief prelude of prayer sanctioned a day 
of moist exuberance. It shared in financing and adorning the city’s churches or 
cathedral, and in preparing and performing those miracle plays which mothered 
the modem drama; and in municipal parades its dignitaries marched in gorgeous 
liveries, displaying the banners of their trade in colorful pageantry. It provided 
for its members insurance against fire, flood, theft, imprisonment, disability, and 
old age.”' It built hospitals, almshouses, orphanages and schools. It paid for the 
funerals of its dead, and for the Masses that would rescue their souls from 
purgatory. Its prosperous decedents seldom failed to remember it in their wills. 


Normally excluded from these merchant guilds, and yet subject to their 
economic regulations and political power, the craftsmen in each industry began 
in the twelfth century to form in each town their own craft guilds. In 1099 we 
find guilds of weavers in London, Lincoln, and Oxford, and, soon afterward, of 
fullers, tanners, butchers, goldsmiths.... Under the names of arti, Zunfte, 
métiers, “companies,” “mysteries,” they spread throughout Europe in the 
thirteenth century; Venice had fifty-eight, Genoa thirty-three, Florence twenty- 
one, Cologne twenty-six, Paris one hundred. About 1254 Etienne Boileau, 
“provost of merchants”—secretary of commerce—under Louis IX, issued an 
official Livre des Métiers, or Book of Trades, giving the rules and regulations of 
101 Paris guilds. The division of labor in this list is astonishing: in the leather 
industry, for example, there were separate unions for skinners, tanners, cobblers, 
harness makers, saddlers, and makers of fine leather goods; in carpentry there 
were distinct unions of chest makers, cabinetmakers, boatbuilders, wheelwrights, 
coopers, twiners. Each guild jealously guarded its craft secrets, fenced in its field 
of work against outsiders, and engaged in lively jurisdictional disputes.” 

In the spirit of the times the craft guild took a religious form and a patron 
saint, and aspired to monopoly. Ordinarily no one might follow a craft unless he 
belonged to its guild. The guild leaders were annually elected by full 
assemblies of their craft, but were often chosen by seniority and wealth. Guild 
regulations determined—as far as merchant guilds, municipal ordinances, and 
economic law would allow—the conditions under which the members worked, 
the wages they received, the prices they charged. Guild rules limited the number 
of masters in an area, and of apprentices to a master; forbade the industrial 
employment of women except the master’s wife, or of men after six P.M.; and 
punished members for unjust charges, dishonest dealing, and shoddy goods. In 
many cases the guild proudly stamped its products with its “trademark” or 
“({guildJhallmark,” certifying their quality;** the cloth guild of Bruges expelled 


from the city a member who had forged the Bruges hallmark on inferior goods.” 
Competition among masters in quantity of production or price of product was 
discouraged, lest the cleverest or hardest masters become too rich at the expense 
of the rest; but competition in quality of product was encouraged among both 
masters and towns. Craft, like merchant, guilds, built hospitals and schools, 
provided diverse insurance, succored poor members, dowered their daughters, 
buried the dead, cared for widows, gave labor as well as funds to building 
cathedrals and churches, and pictured their craft operations and insignia in 
cathedral glass. 

The fraternal spirit among the masters did not prevent a sharp gradation of 
membership and powers in the craft guilds. At the bottom was the apprentice, 
ten to twelve years old, bound by his parents, for a period of from three to twelve 
years, to live with a master workman, and serve him in shop and home. In return 
he received food, clothing, shelter, and instruction in the trade; in the later years 
of his service, wages and tools; at the end of his term, a gift of money to start 
him on his own. If he ran away he was to be returned to his master and punished; 
if he continued to abscond he was forever debarred from the craft. On 
completing his service he became a journeyman (serviteur, gargon, compagnon, 
varlet), passing from one master to another as a day (journée) laborer. After two 
or three years the journeyman, if he had enough capital to open his own shop, 
was examined for technical ability by a board of his guild; if he passed he was 
made a master. Sometimes—but only in the later Middle Ages—the candidate 
was required to submit to the governors of the guild a “masterpiece”—a 
satisfactory sample of his craft. 

The graduate craftsman, or master, owned his tools, and usually produced 
goods directly on order of the consumer, who in some cases provided the 
materials, and might at any time come in and watch the work. The middleman, 
in this system, did not control the avenues between the maker and the user of 
goods. The scale of the craftsman’s operations was limited by the market for 
which he produced, which was usually his town; but he was not dependent upon 
the fluctuations of a general market, or the mood of distant investors or 
purchasers; he did not know the economic paranoia of alternating exaltations and 
depressions. His hours were long—eight to thirteen hours a day; but he chose 
them himself, worked in a wisely leisurely way, and enjoyed many a religious 
holiday. He ate nourishing food, bought sturdy furniture, wore simple but 
durable clothing, and had at least as wide a cultural life as the master workman 
of today. He did not read much, and was spared much stupefying trash; but he 
shared actively in the song and dance, the drama and ritual, of his community. 


Throughout the thirteenth century the craft guilds waxed in number and 
power, and provided a democratic check on the oligarchic merchant guilds. But 
the craft guilds in turn became an aristocracy of labor. They tended to restrict 
mastership to masters’ sons; they underpaid their journeymen, who in the 
fourteenth century weakened them with repeated revolt; and they raised ever 
higher barriers against entry into their membership or their towns.*° They were 
excellent organizations for an industrial age when difficulties of transportation 
often narrowed the market to local buyers, and capital accumulations were not 
yet sufficiently rich and fluid to finance large-scale undertakings. When such 
funds appeared the guilds—merchant or craft —lost control of the market, and 
therefore of the conditions of work. The Industrial Revolution destroyed them in 
England by the slow fatality of economic change; and the French Revolution 
abruptly disbanded them as hostile to that freedom and dignity of work that for a 
bright moment they had once sustained. 


VI. THE COMMUNES 


The economic revolution of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, like those of 
the eighteenth and the twentieth, caused a revolution in society and government. 
New classes rose to economic and political power, and gave to the medieval city 
that virile and pugnacious independence which culminated in the Renaissance. 

The question of heredity versus environment affects the cities, as well as the 
guilds, of Europe; were they the lineal descendants of Roman municipalities, or 
new concretions deposited by the stream of economic change? Many Roman 
cities maintained their continuity through centuries of chaos, poverty, and decay; 
but only a few in Italy and southeastern France kept the old Roman institutions, 
and fewer still the old Roman law. North of the Alps, barbarian laws had 
overlaid the Roman heritage; and in some measure the political customs of the 
German tribe or village had seeped even into ancient municipalities. Most 
transalpine towns belonged to feudal domains, and were ruled by the will and 
appointees of their feudal lords. Municipal institutions were alien, feudal 
institutions natural, to the Teutonic conquerors. Outside of Italy, the medieval 
city rose through the formation of new commercial centers, classes, and powers. 

The feudal town had grown up, usually on elevations, at the junction of roads, 
or along vital waterways, or on frontiers. Around the walls of the feudal castle or 
fortified monastery the modest industry and trade of the townsmen or burgesses 
had slowly developed. When Norse and Magyar raids subsided, this extramural 
activity expanded, shops multiplied, and merchants and craftsmen, once 


transient, became settled residents of the town. In war, however, insecurity 
returned; and the extramural population built a second wall, of wider 
circumference than the feudal moat, to protect itself, its shops, and its goods. 
The feudal baron or bishop still owned and ruled this enlarged town as part of 
his domain; but its growing population was increasingly commercial and secular, 
fretted under feudal tolls and controls, and plotted to win municipal liberty. 

Out of old political traditions and new administrative needs an assembly of 
citizens and a corps of officials took form; and more and more this 
“commune”—the body politic—regulated the affairs of the city—the body 
geographical. Towards the end of the eleventh century the merchant leaders 
began to demand from the feudal overlords charters of communal freedom for 
the towns. With characteristic shrewdness they played one overlord against the 
other—baron against bishop, knight against baron, king against any of them or 
all. The townsmen used diverse means to achieve municipal freedom: they took 
a solemn oath to refuse and resist baronial or episcopal tolls or taxes; they 
offered the lord a flat sum, or an annuity, for a charter; on the royal domain they 
won autonomy by money grants, or services in war; sometimes they bluntly 
announced their independence, and fought a violent revolution. Tours fought 
twelve times before its liberty was won. Lords in need or debt, especially in 
preparing for a crusade, sold charters of self-government to the towns that they 
held in fief; many English cities in this way won their local autonomy from 
Richard I. Some lords, above all in Flanders, granted charters of incomplete 
freedom to cities whose commercial development enhanced baronial revenues. 
The abbots and bishops resisted longest, for their consecration oath bound them 
not to lower the income of their abbeys or sees—by which their many 
ministrations were financed; hence the struggle of the towns against their 
ecclesiastical owners was most bitter and prolonged. 

The Spanish kings favored the communes as foils to a troublesome nobility, 
and the royal charters were many and liberal. Leon received its charter from the 
king of Castile in 1020, Burgos in 1073, Najera in 1076, Toledo in 1085; and 
Compostela, Cadiz, Valencia, Barcelona soon followed. In Germany feudalism, 
in Italy the cities, profited from the mutual exhaustion of Empire and papacy in 
the war of investitures and other conflicts between Church and state. In northern 
Italy the cities attained a political vigor hardly known before or since. As the 
Alpine streams fed the great rivers of Lombardy and Tuscany, and these 
accommodated commerce and fertilized the plains, so the commerce of 
transalpine Europe and western Asia, meeting in northern Italy, generated there a 
mercantile bourgeoisie whose wealth rebuilt old cities, raised up new ones, 
financed literature and art, and proudly cast off feudal bonds. The nobility from 


their castles in the countryside fought a losing war against the communal 
movement; yielding, they took up residence in the city, and swore loyalty to the 
commune. The bishops, who for centuries had been the real and able governors 
of the Lombard towns, were subdued with the help of the popes, whose authority 
they had long ignored. In 1080 we hear of “consuls” governing Lucca; in 1084 
we find them at Pisa, in 1098 at Arezzo, in 1099 at Genoa, in 1105 at Pavia, in 
1138 at Florence. The cities of northern Italy continued till the fifteenth century 
to acknowledge the formal sovereignty of the Empire, and indited their state 
papers in its name;”’ but in practice and effect they were free; and the ancient 
regime of city-state was revived, with all its chaos and stimulus. 

In France the enfranchisement of the cities involved a long and often violent 
struggle. At Le Mans (1069), Cambrai (1076), and Reims (1139) the ruling 
bishops, by excommunication or force, succeeded in suppressing the communes 
set up by the citizens; at Noyon, however, the bishop of his own accord gave a 
charter to the town (1108). St. Quentin freed itself in 1080, Beauvais in 1099, 
Marseille in 1100, Amiens in 1113. At Laon in 1115 the citizens took advantage 
of their corrupt bishop’s absence to establish a commune; on his return he was 
bribed to take oath to protect it; a year later he induced King Louis VI to 
suppress it. In the monk Guibert of Nogent’s account of what followed we 
sample the intensity of the communal revolution: 


On the fifth day of Easter week ... there arose a disorderly noise throughout the city, men 
shouting “Commune!” ... Citizens now entered the bishop’s court with swords, battle-axes, 
bows, hatchets, clubs, and spears, a very great company.... The nobles rallied from all sides to 
the bishop.... He, with some helpers, fought them off with stones and arrows.... He hid himself 
in a cask ... and piteously implored them, promising that he would cease to be their bishop, 
would give them unlimited riches, and would leave the country. And as they with hardened hearts 
jeered at him, one named Bernard, lifting his battle-ax, brutally dashed out the brains of that 
sacred, though sinner’s, head; and he, slipping between the hands of those who held him, was 
dead before he reached the ground, stricken by another blow under the eye-sockets and across the 
nose. There brought to his end, his legs were cut off, and many another wound inflicted. Thibaut, 


seeing a ring on the Bishop’s finger, and not being able to draw it off, cut off the finger.° 


The cathedral was fired, and was razed to the ground. Thinking to take two steps 
at once, the pillagers began to sack and burn the mansions of the aristocracy. A 
royal army stormed the city, and joined nobles and clergy in massacring the 
population. The commune was suppressed. Fourteen years later it was restored; 
and the citizens labored with pious enthusiasm to rebuild the cathedral that they 
or their fathers had destroyed. 

The struggle continued for a century. At Vézelay (1106) the people killed 
Abbot Arnaud and set up a commune. Orléans rose in 1137, but failed. Louis VII 


granted Sens a charter in 1146, but revoked it three years later on petition of the 
abbot within whose domains the city lay; the populace killed the abbot and his 
nephew, but failed to re-establish the commune. The bishop of Tournai fought a 
civil war for six years (1190-6) to overthrow the commune; the pope 
excommunicated all the citizens. On Easter Sunday of 1194 the people of Rouen 
sacked the houses of the cathedral canons; in 1207 the city was put under a papal 
interdict. In 1235 at Reims the stones brought into the city to rebuild the 
cathedral were seized by the populace and were used for missiles and barricades 
in a revolt against the highest ecclesiastic in Gaul; he and his canons fled, and 
did not return until two years later, when the pope induced Louis VII to abolish 
the commune. Many cities of France never succeeded, till the Revolution, in 
establishing their freedom; but in north France most of the cities were freed 
between 1080 and 1200, and, under the stimulus of liberty, entered upon their 
greatest age. It was the communes that built the Gothic cathedrals. 

In England the kings won the support of the cities against the nobility by 
granting them charters of limited self-government. William the Conqueror gave 
such a charter to London; similar charters were yielded by Henry II to Lincoln, 
Durham, Carlisle, Bristol, Oxford, Salisbury, and Southampton; and in 1201 
Cambridge bought its communal rights from King John. In Flanders the ruling 
counts made substantial concessions to Ghent, Bruges, Douai, Tournai, Lille ... 
but overcame all attempts at complete municipal independence. Leyden, 
Haarlem, Rotterdam, Dordrecht, Delft, and other Dutch cities obtained charters 
of local autonomy in the thirteenth century. In Germany the liberation was long 
drawn out, and mostly peaceful; the bishops, who had for centuries ruled the 
cities as feudatories of the emperors, yielded to Cologne, Trier, Metz, Mainz, 
Speyer, Strasbourg, Worms, and other cities the right to select their own 
magistrates and make their own laws. 

By the end of the twelfth century the communal revolution was won in 
western Europe. The cities, though seldom completely free, had thrown off their 
feudal masters, ended or reduced feudal tolls, and severely limited ecclesiastical 
rights. The Flemish cities forbade the establishment of new monasteries, and the 
bequest of land to churches; they restricted the right of the clergy to be tried by 
episcopal courts, and contested clerical control of primary schools.” The 
mercantile bourgeoisie now dominated municipal and economic life. In nearly 
all the communes the merchant guilds were recognized as self-governing bodies; 
in some cases the commune and the merchant guild were identical organizations; 
usually the two were distinct, but the commune rarely contravened the interests 
of the guilds. The lord mayor of London was chosen by the city guilds. Now, for 
the first time in a thousand years, the possession of money became again a 


greater power than the possession of land; nobility and clergy were challenged 
by a rising plutocracy. Even more than in antiquity the mercantile bourgeoisie 
turned its wealth, energy, and ability to political advantage. In most cities it 
eliminated the poor from assemblies or offices. It oppressed the manual worker 
and the peasant, monopolized the profits of commerce, taxed the community 
heavily, and spent much of the revenue in internal strife, or in external wars to 
capture markets and destroy competitors. It tried to suppress artisan associations, 
and refused them the right to strike, under penalty of exile or death. Its 
regulation of prices and wages aimed at its own good, to the serious detriment of 
the working class.'°° As in the French Revolution, the defeat of the feudal lords 
was a victory chiefly for the business class. 

Nevertheless the communes were a magnificent reassertion of human liberty. 
At the call of the bell from the town campanile, the citizens flocked to assemble, 
and chose their municipal officers. The cities formed their own communal 
militia, defended themselves lustily, defeated the trained troops of the German 
emperor at Legnano (1176), and fought one another to mutual exhaustion. 
Though the administrative councils soon narrowed their membership to a 
mercantile aristocracy, the municipal assemblies were the first representative 
government since Tiberius; they, rather than Magna Carta, were the chief parent 
of modern democracy.'®! The atavistic relics of feudal or tribal law— 
compurgations, duels, ordeals—were replaced by the legal and orderly 
examination of witnesses; the wergild or blood price gave way to fines, 
imprisonment, or corporal punishment; the law’s delays were reduced, legal 
contracts replaced feudal status and loyalties, and a whole new body of business 
law created a new order in European life. 

The young democracy leaped at once to a semisocialistic state-managed 
economy. The commune minted its own currency, ordered and supervised public 
works, built roads, bridges, and canals, paved some city streets, organized the 
food supply, forbade forestalling, engrossing, or regrading, brought seller and 
buyer into direct contact at markets and fairs, examined weights and measures, 
inspected commodities, punished adulteration, controlled exports and imports, 
stored grain for lean years, provided grain at fair prices in emergencies, and 
regulated the prices of essential foods and beer. When it found that a price set 
too low discouraged the production of a desirable commodity, it allowed certain 
wholesale prices to seek their own level through competition, but established 
courts or “assizes” of bread and ale to keep the retail price of these necessities in 
constant relation with the cost of wheat or barley.'°* Periodically it published a 
list of fair prices. It assumed that for every commodity there must be a “just 
price,” combining costs of materials and labor; the theory ignored supply and 


demand, and fluctuations in the value of currency. Some communes, like Basel 
or Genoa, assumed a monopoly of the trade in salt; others, like Nuremberg, 
brewed their own beer, or stored corn in municipal granaries.'°? The flow of 
goods was impeded by municipal protective tariffs;'°* and in some cases by 
requiring transient merchants to expose their goods for sale in the town before 
passing through.'®’ As in our century, these regulations were often circumvented 
by the subtlety of refractory citizens; “black markets” were numerous.'°° Many 
of these restrictive ordinances brought more harm than good, and soon ceased to 
be enforced. 

But all in all, the work of the medieval communes did credit to the skill and 
courage of the businessmen who managed them. Under their leadership Europe 
experienced in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries such prosperity as it had not 
known since the fall of Rome. Despite epidemics, famines, and wars, the 
population of Europe swelled under the communal system as not for a thousand 
years before. The population of Europe had begun to decline in the second 
century, and had probably reached nadir in the ninth century. From the eleventh 
century to the Black Death (1349) it rose again with the resurrection of 
commerce and industry. In the region between the Moselle and the Rhine it 
probably multiplied tenfold; in France it may have reached 20,000,000—hardly 
less than in the eighteenth century.’ The economic revolution involved a 
migration from country to city almost as definite as in recent times. 
Constantinople with 800,000, Cordova and Palermo with half a million each, had 
long been populous; but before 1100 only a few cities north of the Alps had 
more than 3000 souls.'°? By 1200 Paris had some 100,000; Douai, Lille, Ypres, 
Ghent, Bruges, approximately 50,000 each; London 20,000. By 1300 Paris had 
150,000, Venice, Milan, Florence 100,000,'°° Siena and Modena 30,000,'!° 
Liibeck, Nuremberg, and Cologne 20,000, Frankfort, Basel, Hamburg, Norwich, 
York 10,000. Of course all these figures are loose and hazardous estimates. 

The growth of population was both a result and a cause of the economic 
development: it came from improved protection of life and property, better 
exploitation of natural resources through industry, and the wider spread of food 
and goods through rising wealth and trade; conversely it offered an expanding 
market to commerce and industry, to literature, drama, music, and art. The 
competitive pride of the communes turned their wealth into cathedrals, city halls, 
bell towers, fountains, schools, and universities. Civilization crossed seas and 
mountains in the wake of trade; from Islam and Byzantium it swept over Italy 
and Spain, and marched over the Alps into Germany, France, Flanders, and 
Britain. The Dark Ages became a memory, and Europe was alive again with 
lusty youth. 


We must not idealize the medieval town. It was picturesque (to the modern 
eye) with castle-crowned hill and towered wall, with thatched or tiled houses, 
cottages, and shops crowding gregariously around cathedral, castle or public 
square. But for the most part its streets were narrow and tortuous alleys (ideal for 
defense and shade), where men and beasts moved to the clatter of hoofs and 
words and wooden shoes, and with the leisureliness of an age that had no 
machines to spare its muscle and wear its nerves. Around many of the city 
dwellings were gardens, chicken coops, pig pens, cow pastures, dunghills. 
London was finicky and decreed that “he who will nourish a pig, let him keep it 
in his own house”; elsewhere the swine rooted freely among the open garbage 
piles.''' Every now and then heavy rains swelled the rivers and flooded fields 
and cities, so that men rowed boats into Westminster Palace.''* After rain the 
streets would be muddy for days; men wore boots then, and fine ladies were 
bore in carriages or chairs, undulating from hole to hole. In the thirteenth 
century some cities paved their main streets with cobblestones; in most cities, 
however, the streets were unpaved, unsafe for foot or nose. Monasteries and 
castles had good drainage systems;''’ cottages usually had none. Here and there 
were grassy or sandy squares, with a pump from which people might drink, and 
a trough for passing animals. 

North of the Alps houses were nearly all of wood; only the richest nobles and 
merchants built of brick or stone. Fires were frequent, and often swept 
unchecked through a town. In 1188 Rouen, Beauvais, Arras, Troyes, Provins, 
Poitiers, and Moissac were all destroyed by fire; Rouen was burned down six 
times between 1200 and 1225.' Tile roofs became the custom only in the 
fourteenth century. Fire fighting was by bucket brigades, heroic and 
incompetent. Watchmen were provided with a long hook to pull down a burning 
house if it threatened other buildings. Since all wished to live near the castle for 
security, buildings rose to several stories, sometimes six; and the upper floors 
projected charmingly and alarmingly over the street. Towns issued ordinances 
limiting the height of buildings. 

Despite these difficulties—hardly felt because felt by nearly all—life could 
be interesting in the medieval city. Markets were crowded, talk was plentiful, 
dress and goods were colorful, pedlars cried their wares, craftsmen plied their 
trades. Strolling players might be performing a miracle or mystery play in the 
square; a religious procession might pass down the street, with proud merchants 
and sturdy workers marching, and gaudy floats and solemn vestments and 
stirring song; some glorious church might be a-building; some pretty lass might 
lean from a balcony; the town belfry might summon the citizens to meeting or to 
arms. At sunset curfew rang, and bade all people hasten home, for there were no 


lights in the streets except candles in windows, and here and there a lamp before 
a shrine. A nocturnal burgher would have his servants precede him with torches 
or lanterns and arms, for police were rare. The wise citizen retired early, 
shunning the tedium of illiterate evenings, and knowing that at dawn the noisy 
cocks would crow, and work would clamor to be done. 


VIL. THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 


The growth of industry and commerce, the spread of a money economy, and 
the rising demand for labor in the towns transformed the agricultural regime. 
The municipalities, eager to get new “hands,” announced that any person living 
in a town for 366 days without being claimed, identified, and taken as a serf, 
became automatically free, and would enjoy the protection of the commune’s 
laws and power. In 1106 Florence invited all the peasants of the surrounding 
villages to come and live there as freemen. Bologna and other towns paid feudal 
lords to let their serfs move into the city. A large number of serfs escaped, or 
were invited, to open new lands east of the Elbe, where they became 
automatically free. 

Those who remained on the manor showed a troublesome resistance to feudal 
dues long sanctioned by time. Emulating the town guilds, many serfs formed 
rural associations—confréries, conjurations—and bound themselves by oath to 
act together in refusing feudal dues. They stole or destroyed seignorial charters 
that recorded their bondage or obligations; they burned down the castles of 
obstinate seigneurs; they threatened to abandon the domain if their demands 
were not met. In 1100 the villeins of St. Michel-de-Beauvais announced that 
they would thereafter marry any woman they pleased, and would give their 
daughters to any man who pleased them. In 1102 the serfs of St. Arnoul-de- 
Crépy refused their abbot lord the traditional heriot, or death due, or to pay a fine 
for letting their daughters marry outside the domain. Similar rebellions broke out 
in a dozen towns from Flanders to Spain. The feudal lords found it increasingly 
difficult to make a profit out of serf labor; rising resistance required costly 
superintendence at every turn; villein labor in manorial shops proved more 
expensive, and less competent, than the free labor that produced like goods in 
the towns. 

To keep the peasants on the land, and make their labor profitable to himself, 
the baron commuted the old feudal dues for money payments, sold freedom to 
serfs who could pay for it with their savings, leased more and more of the 
demesne to free peasants for a money rental, and hired free labor for the 


workshops on his estate. Year by year, following the lead of the Moslem and 
Byzantine East, western Europe, from the eleventh to the thirteenth century, 
passed from payments predominantly in kind to payments predominantly in 
currency. Feudal landlords, desiring the manufactured products that commerce 
laid before their eyes, craved money with which to purchase them; going off to 
the Crusades, they wanted money rather than food and goods; governments 
demanded taxes in money, not in kind; the landlords yielded to the course of 
events, and sold their products for cash instead of consuming them by laborious 
migration from villa to villa. The change to a money economy proved costly for 
the feudal landlords; the commutations and rents they received acquired the 
fixity of medieval custom, and could not be raised as rapidly as the value of 
money fell. Many of the aristocracy had to sell their land—usually to the rising 
bourgeoisie; some nobles, as early as 1250, died landless or destitute.'!° Early in 
the fourteenth century King Philip the Fair of France freed the serfs on the royal 
domain, and in 1315 his son Louis X ordered the liberation of all serfs “on fair 
and suitable conditions.”''® Gradually, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, 
at different times in divers countries west of the Elbe, serfdom gave place to 
peasant proprietorship; the feudal manor broke up into small estates, and the 
peasantry rose in the thirteenth century to a degree of freedom and prosperity 
that it had not known for a thousand years. The seignorial courts lost their 
jurisdiction over the peasants, and the village community elected its own 
officers, who swore allegiance not to the local lord but only to the crown. The 
emancipation in western Europe was not quite complete till 1789; many feudal 
lords still claimed the old rights in law, and would try, in the fourteenth century, 
to restore them in fact; but the movement toward free and mobile labor could not 
be stopped so long as commerce and industry grew. 

The new stimulus of freedom cooperated with an immense widening of the 
agricultural market to improve the methods, tools, and products of tillage. The 
rising population of the towns, the increase of wealth, the new facilities of 
finance and trade expanded and enriched the rural economy. New industries 
created a demand for industrial crops—sugar cane, aniseed, cumin, hemp, flax, 
vegetable oils, and dyes. The nearness of populous towns promoted cattle 
raising, dairy farming, and market gardening. From thousands of vineyards in 
the valleys of the Tiber, the Arno, the Po, the Guadalquivir, the Tagus, the Ebro, 
the Rhone, the Gironde, the Garonne, the Loire, the Seine, the Moselle, the 
Meuse, the Rhine, and the Danube wine flowed along the rivers and over land 
and sea to console the toilers of Europe’s fields, workshops, and counting rooms; 
even England, from the eleventh to the sixteenth century, made wine. To feed 
the hungry towns, where fast days were numerous and meat was costly, great 


fleets went out into the Baltic and North Seas to bring in herring and other fish; 
Yarmouth owed its life to the herring trade; the merchants of Litibeck 
acknowledged their debt to it by carving herrings on their pews;''” and honest 
Dutchmen admitted that they had “built upon herrings” the proud city of 
Amsterdam.'"® 

Agricultural technique slowly improved. The Christians learned from the 
Arabs in Spain, Sicily, and the East; and the Benedictine and Cistercian monks 
brought old Roman and new Italian tricks of farming, breeding, and soil 
preservation to the countries north of the Alps. The strip system was abandoned 
in laying out new farms, and each farmer was left to his own initiative and 
enterprise. In Flanders fields reclaimed from swamps the peasants of the 
thirteenth century practiced a three-field rotation of crops, in which the soil was 
used each year, but was triennially replenished by fodder or leguminous plants. 
Powerful teams of oxen drew iron plowshares more deeply into the soil than 
before. Most plows, however, were still (1300) of wood; only a few regions 
knew the use of manure; and wagon wheels were seldom shod with iron tires. 
Cattle raising was difficult because of prolonged droughts; but the thirteenth 
century saw the first experiments in the crossing and acclimatization of breeds. 
Dairy farming was unprogressive; the average cow in the thirteenth century gave 
little milk, and hardly a pound of butter per week. (A well-bred cow now yields 
ten to thirty pounds of butter per week.) 

While their masters fought one another, the peasants of Europe fought the 
greater battle, more heroic and unsung, of man against nature. Between the 
eleventh and the thirteenth century the sea had thirty-five times swept over 
barriers and across the Lowlands, creating new gulfs and bays where once there 
had been land, and drowning 100,000 persons in a century. From the eleventh to 
the fourteenth century the peasants of these regions, under their princes and 
abbots, transported blocks of stone from Scandinavia and Germany, and built the 
“Golden Wall” behind which the Belgians and the Dutch have developed two of 
the most civilized states in history. Thousands of acres were rescued from the 
sea, and by the thirteenth century the Lowlands were latticed with canals. From 
1179 to 1257 the Italians cut the famous Naviglio Grande, or Great Canal, 
between Lake Maggiore and the Po, fertilizing 86,485 acres of land. Between the 
Elbe and the Oder patient immigrants from Flanders, Frisia, Saxony, and the 
Rhineland turned the marshy Mooren into rich fields. The superabundant forests 
of France were progressively cleared, and became the farms that through 
centuries of political turmoil have kept France fed. Perhaps it was this mass 
heroism of clearance, drainage, irrigation, and cultivation, rather than any 


victories of war or trade, that provided the foundation on which, in final analysis, 
rest all the triumphs of European civilization in the last 700 years. 


VIII. THE CLASS WAR 


In the early Middle Ages there had been only two classes in western Europe: 
German conquerors and native conquered; by and large the later aristocracies in 
England, France, Germany and northern Italy were descendants of the 
conquerors, and remained conscious of this blood relationship even amid their 
wars. In the eleventh century there were three classes: the nobles, who fought; 
the clergy, who prayed; and the peasants, who worked. The division became so 
traditional that most men thought it ordained by God; and most peasants, like 
most nobles, assumed that a man should patiently continue in the class into 
which he had been born. 

The economic revolution of the twelfth century added a new class—the 
burgesses or bourgeoisie—the bakers, merchants, and master craftsmen of the 
towns. It did not yet include the professions. In France the classes were called 
états—estates or states—and the bourgeoisie was reckoned as the tiers état, or 
“third estate.” It controlled municipal affairs, and won entry into the English 
Parliament, the German Diet, the Spanish Cortes, and the States-General—the 
rarely convened national parliament of France; but it had, before the eighteenth 
century, little influence on national policy. The nobles continued to rule and 
administer the state, though they were now a minor force in the cities. They lived 
in the country (except in Italy), scorned city dwellers and commerce, ostracized 
any of their class who married a bourgeois, and were certain that an aristocracy 
of birth is the only alternative to a plutocracy of business, or a theocracy of 
myths, or a despotism of arms. Nevertheless the wealth that came from 
commerce and industry began now to compete—and in the eighteenth century 
would surpass—the wealth that came from the ownership of land. 

The rich merchants fretted over aristocratic airs, and scorned and exploited 
the craftsman class. They lived in ornate mansions, bought fine furniture, ate 
exotic foods, and garbed themselves in costly dress. Their wives covered 
expanding forms with silks and furs, velvets and jewelry; and Jeanne of Navarre, 
Queen of France, was piqued to find herself welcomed into Bruges by 600 
bourgeois ladies as gorgeously robed as herself. The nobles complained, and 
demanded sumptuary laws to check this insolent display; such laws were 
periodically passed; but as the kings needed bourgeois support and funds, these 
laws were only spasmodically enforced. 


The rapid growth of urban population favored the bourgeois owners of city 
realty; and the consequent unemployment made it easier to manage the manual 
working class. The proletariat of servants, apprentices, and journeymen had little 
education and no political power, and lived in a poverty sometimes more dismal 
than the serf’s. A thirteenth-century day laborer in England received some two 
pence per day—roughly equivalent, in purchasing power, to two dollars in the 
United States of America in 1948. A carpenter received four and one eighth 
pence ($4.12) per day; a mason three and one eighth, an architect twelve pence 
plus traveling expenses and occasional gifts.''? Prices, however, were 
commensurately low: in England in 1300 a pound of beef cost a farthing 
(twenty-one cents); a fowl one penny (eighty-four cents); a quarter of wheat five 
shillings nine and one half pence ($57.90).'*° The work day began at dawn and 
ended at dusk—sooner on the eve of Sunday or a feast day. There were some 
thirty feast days in the year, but in England probably not more than six exempted 
the people from toil. The hours were a bit longer, the real wages no worse— 
some would say higher!*'—than in eighteenth-or nineteenth-century England. 

Toward the end of the thirteenth century the class struggle became class war. 
Every generation saw some revolt of the peasantry, particularly in France. In 
1251 the oppressed peasantry of France and Flanders rose against their secular 
and ecclesiastical landlords. Calling themselves Pastoureux (Shepherds), they 
formed a kind of revolutionary crusade under the lead of an unlicensed preacher 
known as “the Master of Hungary.” They marched from Flanders through 
Amiens to Paris; discontented peasants and proletaires joined them en route, 
until they numbered over a hundred thousand men. They bore religious banners, 
and proclaimed devotion to King Louis [X, then a prisoner of the Moslems in 
Egypt; but they were ominously armed with clubs, daggers, axes, pikes, and 
swords. They denounced the corruption of government, the tyranny of the rich 
over the poor, the covetous hypocrisy of priests and monks; and the populace 
cheered their denunciations. They assumed the ecclesiastical rights of preaching, 
granting absolution, and performing marriages, and slew some priests who 
opposed them. Passing on to Orléans, they massacred scores of clergy and 
university students. But there and at Bordeaux the police overcame them; their 
leaders were captured and executed; and the wretched survivors of the futile 
march were hunted like dogs and dispersed into divers haunts of misery. Some 
escaped to England, and raised a minor peasant uprising, which was in tur 
suppressed. '** 

In the industrial towns of France the craft guilds rose in repeated strikes or 
armed insurrection against the political and economic monopoly and dictation of 
the merchant class. In Beauvais the mayor and some bankers were manhandled 


by 1500 rioters (1233). At Rouen the textile workers rebelled against the 
merchant drapers, and killed the mayor who intervened (1281). At Paris King 
Philip the Fair dissolved the workers’ unions on the ground that they were 
plotting revolution (1295, 1307). Nevertheless the craft guilds won admission to 
the municipal assemblies and magistracies at Marseille (1213), Avignon, Arles 
(1225), Amiens, Montpellier, Nimes.... Sometimes a member of the clergy 
would side with the rebels, and give them slogans. “All riches,” said a thirteenth- 
century bishop, “come from theft; every rich man is a thief or the heir of a 
thief.”!*? Similar revolts disordered the Flanders towns. Despite the penalty of 
death or banishment for strike leaders, the coppersmiths of Dinant rose in 1255, 
the weavers of Tournai in 1281, of all Ghent in 1274, of Hainault in 1292. The 
workers of Ypres, Douai, Ghent, Lille, and Bruges joined in revolt in 1302, 
defeated a French army at Courtrai, won the admission of their representatives to 
communal councils and offices, and revoked the oppressive legislation with 
which the mercantile oligarchy had harassed the crafts. Acquiring power for a 
time, the weavers sought to fix—even to reduce—the wages of the fullers, who 
then allied themselves with the merchant rich.'** 

In 1191 the merchant guilds won control of London; soon afterward they 
offered King John an annual payment if he would suppress the weavers’ guild; 
John complied (1200).'* In 1194 one William Fitzobert or Long-beard preached 
to the poor of London the need of a revolution. Thousands listened to him 
eagerly. Two burgesses sought to kill him; he fled into a church, was forced out 
by smoke, and committed hara-kiri almost by the Japanese ritual. His followers 
worshiped him as a martyr, and kept as sacred the soil that had received his 
blood.'*° The popularity of Robin Hood, who robbed great lords and prelates but 
was kind to the poor, suggests the class feeling in twelfth-century Britain. 

The bitterest conflicts took place in Italy. At first the workers joined with the 
merchant guilds in a series of bloody insurrections against the nobles; by the end 
of the thirteenth century this struggle was won. For a time the industrial 
population shared in the government of Florence. Soon, however, the great 
merchants and entrepreneurs secured ascendancy in the city council, and 
imposed such arduous and arbitrary rules upon their employees that the struggle 
entered, in the fourteenth century, its second phase —sporadic and intermittent 
war between the rich industrialists and the workers in the factories. It was amid 
these scenes of civil strife that St. Francis preached the gospel of poverty, and 
reminded the nouveaux riches that Christ had never had any private property.'°” 


The communes, like the guilds, declined in the fourteenth century through the 
expansion of a municipal into a national economy and market, in which their 


rules and monopolies obstructed the development of invention, industry, and 
trade. They suffered further through their chaotic internal strife, their ruthless 
exploitation of the surrounding countryside, their narrow municipal patriotism, 
their conflicting policies and currencies, their petty wars upon one another in 
Flanders and Italy, and their inability to organize themselves into an autonomous 
confederation that might have survived the growth of the royal power. After 
1300 several French communes petitioned the king to assume their governance. 

Even so the economic revolution of the thirteenth century was the making of 
modern Europe. It eventually destroyed a feudalism that had completed the 
function of agricultural protection and organization, and had become an obstacle 
to the expansion of enterprise. It transformed the immobile wealth of feudalism 
into the fluent resources of a world-wide economy. It provided the machinery for 
a progressive development of business and industry, which substantially 
increased the power, comforts, and knowledge of European man. It brought a 
prosperity that in two centuries could build a hundred cathedrals, any one of 
which presumes an amazing abundance and variety of means and skills. Its 
production for an extending market made possible the national economic 
systems that underlay the growth of the modern states. Even the class war that it 
let loose may have been an added stimulant to the minds and energies of men. 
When the storm of the transition had subsided, the economic and political 
structure of Europe had been transformed. A flowing tide of industry and 
commerce washed away deep-rooted impediments to human development, and 
carried men onward from the scattered glory of the cathedrals to the universal 
frenzy of the Renaissance. 


I Some feudal mansions hung their shields, or displayed their coats of arms, above their portals as a sign of 
readiness to provide hospitality; hence such later roadhouse signs as “The Red Eagle,” “The Golden Lion,” 
“The Gray Bear.” 


II It may have originated in Europe; cf. Speculum, April, 1940, p. 146. 
III This may be taken as the birth date of the Hanseatic League, though that name was not used till 1370. 


IV “In this year,” says the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for 1125, “King Henry bade that all the mint-men” 
(counterfeiters) “in England ... should lose each of them the right hand, and their testicles beneath.” 


V Coulton, the leading English medievalist, reckoned English currency in 1200 as worth forty times its 
value in 1930.” Ignoring fluctuations during the Middle Ages, this volume calculates medieval monetary 
values at approximately fifty times the values of corresponding units of currency or precious metal in 1948. 


CHAPTER XXV 
The Recovery of Europe 
1095-1300 


I. BYZANTIUM 


ALEXIUS I COMNENUS, after guiding the Eastern Empire success fully 
through Turkish and Norman wars and the First Crusade, ended his long reign 
(1081-1118) amid a characteristically Byzantine intrigue. His eldest daughter, 
Anna Comnena, was a paragon of learning, a compendium of philosophy, a poet 
of parts, a politician of subtlety, an historian of accomplished mendacity. 
Betrothed to the son of the Emperor Michael VII, she felt herself marked for 
empire by her birth, her beauty, and her brains, and she could never forgive her 
brother John for being born and succeeding to the throne. She conspired to 
assassinate him, was detected and forgiven, retired to a convent, and chronicled 
her father’s career in a prose Alexiad. John Comnenus (1118—43) astonished 
Europe by a reign of private virtue, administrative competence, and victorious 
campaigns against pagan, Moslem, and Christian foes; for a time it seemed that 
he would restore the Empire to its former scope and glory; but a scratch from a 
poisoned arrow in his own quiver ended his life and his dream. 

His son Manuel I (1143-80) was an incarnate Mars, dedicated to war and 
delighting in it, ever in the van of his troops, welcoming single combat, and 
winning every battle but the last. Stoic in the field, he was an epicurean in his 
palace, luxurious in food and dress, and happy in the incestuous love of his 
niece. Under his indulgent patronage literature and scholarship flourished again; 
the ladies of the court encouraged authors, and themselves condescended to 
write poetry; and Zonaras now compiled his immense Epitome of History. 
Manuel built for himself a new palace, the Blachernae, on the seashore at the end 
of the Golden Horn; Odom of Deuil thought it “the fairest building in the world; 
its pillars and walls were half covered with gold, and encrusted with jewels that 
shone even in the obscurity of the night.”' Constantinople in the twelfth century 
rehearsed the Italian Renaissance. 

This splendor of the capital, and the many wars that the aging empire waged 
to ward off death, required heavy taxation, which the enjoyers of luxuries passed 


on to the producers of necessaries. The peasants grew poorer, and surrendered to 
serfdom; the manual workers of the cities lived in noisome slums, whose dark 
filth harbored uncounted crimes. Vague semicommunistic movements of revolt 
agitated the proletarian flux,? but have been forgotten in the careless 
repetitiousness of time. Meanwhile the capture of Palestine by the Crusaders had 
opened Syrian ports to Latin commerce, and Constantinople lost to the rising 
cities of Italy a third of its maritime trade. Christian and Moslem alike aspired to 
capture this treasury of a millennium’s wealth. A good Moslem, visiting the city 
in Manuel’s heyday, prayed: “May God in His generosity and grace deign to 
make Constantinople the capital of Islam!”? And Venice, daughter of Byzantium, 
invited the chivalry of Europe to join her in raping the Queen of the Bosporus. 

The Latin kingdom of Constantinople, established by the Fourth Crusade, 
endured but fifty-seven years (1204-61). Rootless in the race, faith, or customs 
of the people—hated by a Greek Church forcibly subjected to Rome — 
weakened by its division into feudal principalities each aping sovereignty- 
lacking the experience required to organize and regulate an industrial and 
commercial economy—attacked by Byzantine armies without and conspiracies 
within—and unable to draw from a hostile population the revenues needed for 
military defense, the new kingdom stood only as long as Byzantine revenge 
lacked unity and arms. 

The conquerors fared best in Greece. Frank, Venetian, and other Italian 
nobles hastened to carve the historic land into feudal baronies, built picturesque 
castles on dominating sites, and ruled with dash and competence a supine and 
industrious population. Prelates of the Latin Church replaced the exiled bishops 
of the Orthodox faith; and monks from the West crowned the ancient hills with 
monasteries that were monuments and treasuries of medieval art. A proud Frank 
took the title of duke of Athens, which Shakespeare, by a venial error of 2000 
years, would un-Baconianly apply to Theseus. But the same martial spirit that 
had reared these little kingdoms destroyed them with fraternal strife; rival 
factions fought suicidal wars in the hills of the Morea and on the plains of 
Boeotia; and when the “Grand Catalan Company” of military adventurers from 
Catalonia invaded Greece (1311), the flower of Frank chivalry there was 
slaughtered in battle near the Cephisus River, and helpless Hellas became the 
plaything of Spanish buccaneers. 

Two years after the fall of Constantinople, Theodore Lascaris, son-in-law of 
Alexius ITI, set up a Byzantine government in exile at Nicaea. All Anatolia, with 
the rich cities of Prusa, Philadelphia, Smyrna, and Ephesus, welcomed his rule; 
and his just and able administration brought new prosperity to these regions, new 
life to Greek letters, and new hope to Greek patriots. Farther east, at Trebizond, 


Alexius Comnenus, son of Manuel, established another Byzantine kingdom; and 
a third took form in Epirus under Michael Angelus. Lascaris’ son-in-law and 
successor, John Vatatzes (1222-54), added part of Epirus to the Nicaean 
kingdom, recaptured Salonika from the Franks (1246), and might have regained 
Constantinople itself had he not been called back to Asia Minor by learning that 
Pope Innocent IV had invited the advancing Mongols to attack him from the 
East (1248). The Mongols rejected the papal plan on the ironical pretense that 
they were loath to encourage “the mutual hatred of Christians.”* John’s long 
reign was one of the most creditable in history. Despite expensive campaigns to 
restore Byzantine unity, he lowered taxes, encouraged agriculture, built schools, 
libraries, churches, monasteries, hospitals, and homes for the old or the poor.’ 
Literature and art prospered under him, and Nicaea became one of the richest, 
fairest cities of the thirteenth century. 

His son Theodore Lascaris II (1254-8) was an ailing scholar, learned and 
bemused; he died after a brief reign, and Michael Paleologus, leader of the 
discontented aristocracy, usurped the throne (1259-82). If we may believe the 
historians, Michael had every fault—“selfish, hypocritical... an inborn liar, vain, 
cruel, and rapacious”;® but he was a subtle strategist and a triumphant diplomat. 
By one battle he made his power in Epirus secure; by an alliance with Genoa he 
won ardent aid against the Venetians and the Franks in Constantinople. He 
instructed his general Strategopulus to feint an attack upon the capital from the 
West; Strategopulus approached the city with only a thousand men; finding it 
weakly guarded, he entered and took it without a blow. King Baldwin II fled 
with his retinue, and the Latin clergy of the city came after him in righteous 
panic. Michael, hardly believing the news, crossed the Bosporus, and was 
crowned emperor (1261). The Byzantine Empire, which the world had thought 
dead, awoke to a post-mortem life; the Greek Church resumed its independence; 
and the Byzantine state, corrupt and competent, stood for two centuries more as 
a treasury and vehicle of ancient letters, and a frail but precious bulwark against 
Islam. 


II. THE ARMENIANS: 1060-1300 


About 1080 many Armenian families, resenting Seljuq domination, left their 
country, crossed the Taurus Mountains, and established the kingdom of Lesser 
Armenia in Cilicia. While Turks, Kurds, and Mongols ruled Armenia proper, the 
new state maintained its independence for three centuries. In a reign of thirty- 
four years (1185-1219) Leo II repelled the attacks of the sultans of Aleppo and 


Damascus, took Isauria, built his capital at Sis (mow in Turkey), made alliances 
with the Crusaders, adopted European laws, encouraged industry and commerce, 
gave privileges to Venetian and Genoese merchants, founded orphanages, 
hospitals, and schools, raised his people to unparalleled prosperity, earned the 
name of Magnificent, and was altogether one of the wisest and most beneficent 
monarchs in medieval history. His son-in-law Hethum I (1226-70), finding the 
Christians unreliable, allied himself with the Mongols, and rejoiced at the 
expulsion of the Seljuqs from Armenia (1240). But the Mongols became 
converts to Mohammedanism, warred on Lesser Armenia, and reduced it to ruins 
(1303f.). In 1335 Armenia was conquered by the Mamluks, and the country was 
divided among feudal lords. Through all this turbulence the Armenians 
continued to show an inventive skill in architecture, a high excellence in 
miniature painting, and a resolutely independent form of Catholicism which 
turned back all attempts at domination by either Constantinople or Rome. 


IIL. RUSSIA AND THE MONGOLS: 1054—1315 


In the eleventh century southern Russia was held by semibarbarous tribes— 
Cumans, Bulgars, Khazars, Polovtsi, Patzinaks.... The remainder of European 
Russia was divided into sixty-four principalities—chiefly Kiev, Volhynia, 
Novgorod, Suzdalia, Smolensk, Ryazan, Chernigov, and Pereyaslavl. Most of 
the principalities acknowledged the suzerainty of Kiev. When Yaroslav, Grand 
Prince of Kiev, died (1054), he distributed the principalities, according to their 
importance, among his sons in order of their seniority. The eldest received Kiev; 
and by a unique rota system it was arranged that at any princely death each 
princely survivor should move up from a lesser to a greater province. In the 
thirteenth century several principalities were further split into “appanages”’— 
regions assigned by the princes to their sons. In the course of time these 
appanages became hereditary, and formed the basis of that modified feudalism 
which would later share with the Mongol invasion the blame for keeping Russia 
medieval while western Europe advanced. In this period, however, the Russian 
towns had a busy handicraft industry, and a richer trade than they would have in 
many later centuries. 

The power of each prince, though usually inherited, was limited by a popular 
veche or assembly, and by a senate of nobles (boyarskaya duma). Administration 
and law were mostly left to the clergy; these, with a few nobles, merchants, and 
moneylenders, almost monopolized literacy; with Byzantine texts or models 
before them, they gave Russia letters and laws, religion and art. Through their 


labors the Russkaya Fravda, Russian Right or Law, first formulated under 
Yaroslav, received emendation and definitive codification (c. 1160). The 
Russian Church was given full jurisdiction over religion and the clergy, 
marriage, morals, and wills; and she had unchecked authority over the slaves and 
other personnel on her extensive properties. Her efforts moderately raised the 
legal status of the slave in Russia, but the traffic in slaves continued, and reached 
its height in the twelfth century.’ 

That same century saw the decline and fall of the Kievan realm. The feudal 
anarchy of the West had its rival in the tribal and princely anarchy of the East. 
Between 1054 and 1224 there were eighty-three civil wars in Russia, forty-six 
invasions of Russia, sixteen wars by Russian states upon non-Russian peoples, 
and 293 princes disputing the throne of sixty-four principalities.® In 1113 the 
impoverishment of the Kievan population by war, high interest charges, 
exploitation, and unemployment aroused revolutionary rioting; the infuriated 
populace attacked and plundered the homes of the employers and moneylenders, 
and occupied the offices of the government for a moment’s mastery. The 
municipal assembly invited Prince Monomakh of Pereyaslavl to become Grand 
Prince of Kiev. He came reluctantly, and played a role like Solon’s in the Athens 
of 594 B.c. He lowered the rate of interest on loans, restricted the self-sale of 
bankrupt debtors into slavery, limited the authority of employers over 
employees, and by these and other measures—denounced as confiscatory by the 
rich and as inadequate by the poor—averted revolution and reorganized peace.° 
He labored to end the feuds and wars of the princes, and to give Russia political 
unity; but the task was too great for his twelve years of rule. 

After his death the strife of princes and classes was resumed. Meanwhile the 
continued possession of the lower Dniester, Dnieper, and Don by alien tribes, 
and the growth of Italian commerce at Constantinople, in the Black Sea, and in 
the ports of Syria, diverted to Mediterranean channels much of the trade that 
formerly had passed from Islam and Byzantium up the rivers of Russia to the 
Baltic states. The wealth of Kiev declined, and its martial means or spirit failed. 
As early as 1096 its barbarian neighbors began to raid its hinterland and suburbs, 
plundering monasteries and selling captured peasants as slaves. Population 
ebbed from Kiev as a danger spot, and man power further fell. In 1169 the army 
of Andrey Bogolyubski sacked Kiev so thoroughly, and enslaved so many 
thousands of its inhabitants, that for three centuries the “mother of Russian 
cities” almost dropped out of history. The seizure of Constantinople and its trade 
by Venetians and Franks in 1204, and the Mongol invasions of 1229-40, 
completed the ruin of Kiev. 


In the second half of the twelfth century the leadership of Russia passed from 
the “Little Russians” of the Ukraine to the rougher, hardier “Great Russians” of 
the region around Moscow and along the upper Volga. Founded in 1156, 
Moscow was in this age a small village serving Suzdalia (which ran northeast 
from Moscow) as a frontier post on the route from the cities of Vladimir and 
Suzdal to Kiev. Andrey Bogolyubski (1157-74) fought to make his principality 
of Suzdalia supreme over all Russia; but he died by the hand of an assassin while 
campaigning to bring Novgorod, like Kiev, under his sway. 

The city of Novgorod was situated in northwestern Russia, on both sides of 
the Volkhov, near the exit of that river from Lake Ilmen. As the Volkhov 
emptied into Lake Ladoga in the north, and other rivers left Lake Ilmen to the 
south and west, and the Baltic, via Lake Ladoga, was neither too close for safety 
nor too far for trade, Novgorod developed a vigorous internal and foreign 
commerce, and became the eastern pivot of the Hanseatic League. It traded 
through the Dnieper with Kiev and Byzantium, and through the Volga with 
Islam. It almost monopolized the traffic in Russian furs, for its control reached 
from Pskov in the west to the Arctic on the north, and almost to the Urals on the 
east. After 1196 the vigorous merchant-aristocrats of Novgorod dominated the 
assembly that ruled the principality through its elected prince. The city-state was 
a free republic, and called itself “My Lord Novgorod the Great.” If a prince 
proved unsatisfactory, the burgesses would “make a reverence and show him the 
way to leave” town; if he resisted they clapped him into jail. When Sviatopolk, 
Grand Prince of Kiev, wished to force his son upon them as prince (1015), the 
Novgorodians said, “Send him here if he has a spare head.”’® But the republic 
was not a democracy; the workers and small traders had no voice in the 
government, and could influence policy only by repeated revolts. 

Novgorod reached its zenith under Prince Alexander Nevsky (1238-63). Pope 
Gregory IX, anxious to win Russia from Greek to Latin Christianity, preached a 
crusade against Novgorod; a Swedish army appeared on the Neva; Alexander 
defeated it near the present Leningrad (1240), and won his surname from the 
river. His victory made him too great for a republic, and won him exile; but 
when the Germans took up the crusade, captured Pskov, and advanced to within 
seventeen miles of Novgorod, the frightened assembly begged Alexander to 
return. He came, recaptured Pskov, and defeated the Livonian Knights on the ice 
of Lake Peipus (1242). In his last years he had the humiliation of leading his 
people under the Mongol yoke. 

For the Mongols entered Russia in overwhelming force. They came from 
Turkestan through the Caucasus, crushed a Georgian army there, and pillaged 
the Crimea. The Cumans, who had for centuries warred against Kiev, begged for 


Russian aid, saying, “Today they have seized our land, tomorrow they will take 
yours.”'' Some Russian princes saw the point, and led several divisions to join 
the Cuman defense. The Mongols sent envoys to propose a Russian alliance 
against the Cumans; the Russians killed the envoys. In a battle on the banks of 
the Kalka River, near the Sea of Azov, the Mongols defeated the Russian-Cuman 
army, captured several Russian leaders by treachery, bound them, and covered 
them with a platform on which the Mongol chieftains ate a victory banquet while 
their aristocratic prisoners died of suffocation (1223). 

The Mongols retired to Mongolia, and busied themselves with the conquest of 
China, while the Russian princes resumed their fraternal wars. In 1237 the 
Mongols returned under Batu, a great-nephew of Jenghiz Khan; they were 
500,000 strong, and nearly all mounted; they came around the northern end of 
the Caspian, put the Volga Bulgars to the sword, and destroyed Bolgar, their 
capital. Batu sent a message to the Prince of Ryazan: “If you want peace, give us 
the tenth of your goods”; he answered, “When we are dead you may have the 
whole.”’* Ryazan asked the principalities for help; they refused it; it fought 
bravely, and lost the whole of its goods. The irresistible Mongols sacked and 
razed all the towns of Ryazan, swept into Suzdalia, routed its army, burned 
Moscow, and besieged Vladimir. The nobles had themselves tonsured, and hid in 
the cathedral as monks; they died when the cathedral and all the city were given 
to the flames. Suzdal, Rostov, and a multitude of villages in the principality were 
bumed to the ground (1238). The Mongols moved on toward Novgorod; turned 
back by thick forests and swollen streams, they ravaged Chernigov and 
Pereyaslavl, and reached Kiev. They sent envoys asking for surrender; the 
Kievans killed the envoys. The Mongols crossed the Dnieper, overrode a weak 
resistance, sacked the city, and killed many thousands; when Giovanni de Piano 
Carpini saw Kiev six years later, he described it as a town of 200 cottages, and 
the surrounding terrain as dotted with skulls. The Russian upper and middle 
classes had never dared to arm the peasants or the city populace; when the 
Mongols came the people were helpless to defend themselves, and were 
massacred or enslaved at the convenience of the conquerors. 

The Mongols advanced into Central Europe, won and lost battles, returned 
through Russia ravaging, and on a branch of the Volga built a city, Sarai, as the 
capital of an independent community known as the Golden Horde. Thence Batu 
and his successors kept most of Russia under domination for 240 years. The 
Russian princes were allowed to hold their lands, but on condition of annual 
tribute—and an occasional visit of homage over great distances—to the khan of 
the Horde, or even to the Great Khan in Mongolian Karakorum. The tribute was 
collected by the princes as a head tax that fell with cruel equality upon rich and 


poor, and those who could not pay were sold as slaves. The princes resigned 
themselves to Mongol mastery, for it protected them from social revolt. They 
joined the Mongols in attacking other peoples, even Russian principalities. Many 
Russians married Mongols, and certain features of Mongolian physiognomy and 
character may have entered the Russian stock.'? Some Russians adopted Mongol 
ways of speech and dress. Made a dependency of an Asiatic power, Russia was 
largely severed from European civilization. The absolutism of the khan united 
with that of the Byzantine emperors to beget the “Autocrat of All the Russias” in 
later Muscovy. 

Recognizing that they could not keep Russia quiet by force alone, the Mongol 
chieftains made peace with the Russian Church, protected her possessions and 
personnel, exempted them from taxation, and punished sacrilege with death. 
Grateful or compelled, the Church recommended Russian submission to the 
Mongol masters, and publicly prayed for their safety.'* To find security amid 
alarms, thousands of Russians became monks; gifts were showered upon 
religious organizations, and the Russian Church became immensely rich amid 
the general poverty. A spirit of submissiveness was developed in the people, and 
opened a road to centuries of despotism. Nevertheless it was Russia, bending 
under the Mongol whirlwind, that stood as a vast moat and trench protecting 
most of Europe from Asiatic conquest. All the fury of that human tempest spent 
itself upon the Slavs—Russians, Bohemians, Moravians, Poles—and the 
Magyars; Western Europe trembled, but was hardly touched. Perhaps the rest of 
Europe could go forth toward political and mental freedom, toward wealth, 
luxury, and art, because for over two centuries Russia remained beaten, 
humbled, stagnant, and poor. 


IV. THE BALKAN FLUX 


At an alien distance the Balkans are a mountainous mess of political 
instability and intrigue, of picturesque subtlety and commercial craft, of wars, 
assassinations, and pogroms. But to the native Bulgar, Rumanian, Hungarian, or 
Yugoslav his nation is the product of a thousand years’ struggle to win 
independence from encompassing empires, to maintain a unique and colorful 
culture, to express the national character unhindered in architecture, dress, 
poetry, music, and song. 

For 168 years Bulgaria, once so powerful under Krum and Simeon, remained 
subject to Byzantium. In 1186 the discontent of the Bulgar and Vlach 
(Wallachian) population found expression in two brothers, John and Peter Asen, 


who possessed that mixture of shrewdness and courage which the situation and 
their countrymen required. Summoning the people of Trnovo to the church of St. 
Demetrius, they persuaded them that the saint had left Greek Salonika to make 
Trnovo his home, and that under his banner Bulgaria could regain liberty. They 
succeeded, and amiably divided the new empire between them, John ruling at 
Tmovo, Peter at Preslav. The greatest monarch of their line, and in all Bulgarian 
history, was John Asen II (1218-41). He not only absorbed Thrace, Macedonia, 
Epirus, and Albania; he governed with such justice that even his Greek subjects 
loved him; he pleased the popes with allegiance and monastic foundations; he 
supported commerce, literature, and art with enlightened laws and patronage; he 
made Trnovo one of the best adorned cities of Europe, and raised Bulgaria, in 
civilization and culture, to a level with most of the nations of his time. His 
successors did not inherit his wisdom; Mongol invasions disordered and 
weakened the state (1292-5), and in the fourteenth century it succumbed first to 
Serbia and then to the Turks. 

In 1159 the Zhupan (Chieftain) Stephen Nemanya brought the various Serb 
clans and districts under one rule, and in effect founded the Serb kingdom, 
which his dynasty governed for 200 years. His son Sava served the nation as 
archbishop and statesman, and became one of its most revered saints. The 
country was still poor, and even the royal palaces were of wood; it had a 
flourishing port, Ragusa (now Dubrovnik), but this was an independent city- 
state, which in 1221 became a Venetian protectorate. During these centuries 
Serbian art, Byzantine in origin, achieved a style and excellence of its own. In 
the monastery church of St. Panteleimon at Nerez (c. 1164) the murals reveal a 
dramatic realism unusual in Byzantine painting, and anticipate by a century 
some methods of treatment once thought original to Duccio and Giotto. Amid 
these and other Serbian murals of the twelfth or thirteenth century appear royal 
portraits individualized beyond any known Byzantine precedent.'? Medieval 
Serbia was moving toward a high civilization when heresy and persecution 
destroyed the national unity that might have withstood the Turkish advance. 
Bosnia, too, after its medieval zenith under the Ban (King) Kulin (1180-1204), 
was weakened by religious disputes; and in 1254 it fell subject to Hungary. 

After the death of Stephen I (1038) Hungary was disturbed by pagan Magyar 
revolts against the Catholic kings, and by the efforts of Henry III to annex 
Hungary to Germany. Andrew I defeated Henry; and when the Emperor Henry 
IV renewed the attempt King Geza I frustrated it by giving Hungary to Pope 
Gregory VII and receiving it back as a papal fief (1076). During the twelfth 
century rivals for the kingship nurtured feudalism by large grants of land to 
nobles in return for support; and in 1222 the nobility was strong enough to draw 


from Andrew II a “Golden Bull” remarkably like the Magna Carta that King 
John of England had signed in 1215. It denied the heritability of feudal fiefs, but 
promised to summon a diet every year, to imprison no noble without a trial 
before the “count palatine” (i.e., a count of the imperial palace), and to levy no 
taxes upon noble or ecclesiastical estates. This royal edict, named from its 
golden case or seal, constituted for seven centuries a charter of liberty for the 
Hungarian aristocracy, and enfeebled the Hungarian monarchy precisely at a 
time when the Mongols were preparing for Europe one of the greatest crises in 
its history. 

We may judge the extent of the Mongol reach and grasp when we note that in 
1235 Ogadai, the Great Khan, sent out three armies—against Korea, China, and 
Europe. The third army, under Batu, crossed the Volga in 1237, 300,000 strong 
—no undisciplined horde but a force rigorously trained, ably led, and equipped 
not only with powerful siege engines but with novel firearms whose use the 
Mongols had learned from the Chinese. In three years these warriors laid waste 
nearly all southern Russia. Then Batu, as if unable to conceive of defeat, divided 
them into two armies: one marched into Poland, took Cracow and Lublin, 
crossed the Oder, and defeated the Germans at Liegnitz (1241); the other, under 
Batu, surmounted the Carpathians, invaded Hungary, met the united forces of 
Hungary and Austria at Mohi, and so overwhelmed them that medieval 
chroniclers, never moderate with figures, estimated the Christian dead at 
100,000, and the Emperor Frederick II reckoned the Hungarian casualties as 
“almost the whole military force of the kingdom.”'® Here, by the inexorable 
irony of history, defeated and victors were of one blood; the fallen nobility of 
Hungary were descendants of the Mongol Magyars who had ravaged the land 
three centuries before. Batu took Pesth and Esztergom (1241), while a body of 
Mongols crossed the Danube and pursued the Hungarian King Bela IV to the 
Adriatic shore, burning and destroying wildly on the way. Frederick II vainly 
called upon Europe to unite against the menace of conquest by Asia; Innocent IV 
vainly tried to woo the Mongols to Christianity and peace. What saved 
Christianity and Europe was simply the death of Ogadai, and the return of Batu 
to Karakorum to participate in the election of a new khan. Never in history had 
there been so extensive a devastation—from the Pacific Ocean to the Adriatic 
and the Baltic Seas. 

Bela IV returned to ruined Pesth, repeopled it with Germans, moved his 
capital across the Danube to Buda (1247), and slowly restored his country’s 
shattered economy. A newborn nobility organized again the great ranches and 
farms on which servile herdsmen and tillers produced food for the nation. 
German miners moved down from the Erz Gebirge, and extracted the rich ores 


of Transylvania. Life and manners were still rude, tools were primitive, houses 
were wattled huts. Amid the confusion of races and tongues, across the hostile 
divisions of classes and creeds, men sought their daily bread and gain, and 
restored that economic continuity which is the soil of civilization. 


V. THE BORDER STATES 


As, in a limitless universe, any point may be taken as center, so, in the 
pageant of civilizations and states, each nation, like each soul, interprets the 
drama of history or life in terms of its own role and character. North of the 
Balkans lay another medley of peoples—Bohemians, Poles, Lithuanians, 
Livonians, Finns; and each, with life-giving pride, hung the world upon its own 
national history. 

In the earlier Middle Ages the Finns, distant relatives of the Magyars and the 
Huns, dwelt along the upper Volga and Oka. By the eighth century they had 
migrated into the hardy, scenic land known to outsiders as Finland, and to Finns 
as Suomi, the Land of Marsh. Their raids upon the Scandinavian coasts induced 
the Swedish King Eric IX to conquer them in 1157. At Uppsala Eric left a bishop 
with them as a germ of civilization; the Finns killed Bishop Henry, and then 
made him their patron saint. With quiet heroism they cleared the forests, drained 
the marshes, channeled their “10,000 lakes,”'’ gathered furs, and fought the 
snow. 

South of the Gulf of Finland the same ax-and spadework was accomplished 
by tribes akin to the Finns—Borussians (Prussians), Esths (Estonians), Livs 
(Livonians), Litva (Lithuanians), and Latvians or Letts. They hunted, fished, 
kept bees, tilled the soil, and left letters and arts to the less vigorous posterity for 
whom they toiled. All but the Estonians remained pagan till the twelfth century, 
when the Germans brought Christianity and civilization to them with fire and 
sword. Finding that Christianity was being used by the Germans as a means of 
infiltration and domination, the Livonians killed the missionaries, plunged into 
the Dvina to wash off the stain of baptism, and returned to their native gods. 
Innocent HI preached a crusade against them; Bishop Albert entered the Dvina 
with twenty-three men-of-war, built Riga as his capital, and subjected Livonia to 
German rule (1201). Two religious-military orders, the Livonian Knights and the 
Teutonic Knights, completed the conquest of the Baltic states for Germany, 
carved out vast holdings for themselves, converted the natives to Christianity, 
and reduced them to serfdom.'® Heartened by this success, the Teutonic Knights 
advanced into Russia, hoping to win at least its western provinces for Germany 


and Latin Christianity; but they were defeated on Lake Peipus (1242) in one of 
the innumerable decisive battles of history. 

Around these Baltic states surged an ocean of Slavs. One group called itself 
Polanie—“people of the fields”—and tilled the valleys of the Warthe and the 
Oder; another, the Mazurs, dwelt along the Vistula; a third, the Pomorzanie (“by 
the sea”), gave its name to Pomerania. In 963 the Polish prince Mieszko I, to 
avoid conquest by Germany, confided Poland to the protection of the popes; 
thenceforth Poland, turning its back upon the semi-Byzantine Slavdom of the 
East, cast in its lot with western Europe and Roman Christianity. Mieszko’s son 
Boleslav I (992—1025) conquered Pomerania, annexed Breslau and Cracow, and 
made himself the first King of Poland. Boleslav III (1102-39) divided the 
kingdom among his four sons; the monarchy was weakened; the aristocracy 
parceled the land into feudal principalities, and Poland fluctuated between 
freedom and subjection to Germany or Bohemia. In 1241 the Mongol avalanche 
came down upon the land, took Cracow, the capital, and leveled it to the ground. 
As the Asiatic flood receded a wave of German immigration swept into western 
Poland, leaving there a strong admixture of German language, laws, and blood. 
At the same time (1246) Boleslav V welcomed Jews fleeing from pogroms in 
Germany, and encouraged them to develop commerce and finance. In 1310 King 
Wenceslas IT of Bohemia was elected King of Poland, and united the two nations 
under one crown. 

Bohemia and Moravia had been settled by Slavs in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. In 623 a Slavic chieftain, Samo, freed Bohemia from the Avars, and 
established a monarchy that died with him in 658. Charlemagne invaded the land 
in 805, and for an unknown period Bohemia and Moravia were parts of the 
Carolingian Empire. In 894 the Premysl family brought both lands under their 
enduring dynasty; but the Magyars ruled Moravia for half a century (907-57), 
and in 928 Henry I made Bohemia subject to Germany. Duke Wenceslas I (928— 
35) brought prosperity to Bohemia despite this intermittent dependency. He had 
been given a thoroughly Christian upbringing by his mother, St. Ludmilla; and 
he did not cease to be a Christian when he became a ruler. He fed and clothed 
the poor, protected orphans and widows, gave hospitality to strangers, and 
bought freedom for slaves. His brother tried to assassinate him as lacking the 
vices desirable in a king; Wenceslas struck him down with his own hand, and 
forgave him; but other members of the conspiracy murdered the King on his way 
to Mass on September 25, 935. The day is annually celebrated as the feast of 
Wenceslas, Bohemia’s tutelary saint. 

Warlike dukes succeeded him. From their strategic castle and capital at 
Prague, Boleslav I (939-67) and II (967-99) and Bratislav I (1037-55) 


conquered Moravia, Silesia, and Poland; but Henry III forced Bratislav to 
evacuate Poland and resume the payment of tribute to Germany. Ottokar I 
(1197-1230) freed Bohemia, and became its first king. Ottokar II (1253-78) 
subjected Austria, Styria, and Carinthia. Eager to develop industry and a middle 
class as counterweights to a rebellious nobility, Ottokar II encouraged German 
immigration, until nearly all the towns of Bohemia and Moravia were 
predominantly German.”° The silver mines of Kutna Hora became the ground of 
Bohemia’s prosperity, and the goal of her many invaders. In 1274 Germany 
declared war against Ottokar; his nobles refused to support him; he surrendered 
his conquests, and kept his throne only as a German fief. But when the Emperor 
Rudolf of Hapsburg interfered in the internal affairs of Bohemia, Ottokar raised 
a new army and fought the Germans at Diimkrut; again deserted by the nobles, 
he plunged into the thickest ranks of the enemy and died in desperate combat. 

Wenceslas II (1278-1305) won peace by renewed vassalage, and laboriously 
restored order and prosperity. With his death the Premyslid dynasty came to an 
end after a rule of 500 years. The Bohemians, the Moravians, and the Poles were 
the only survivors of the Slav migration that had once filled eastern Germany to 
the Elbe; and they were now subject to the German power. 


VI. GERMANY 


The victor in the historic contest over lay investiture was the aristocracy of 
Germany—the dukes, lords, bishops, and abbots, who, after the defeat of Henry 
IV, controlled a weakened monarchy, and developed a centrifugal feudalism that 
in the thirteenth century deposed Germany from the leadership of Europe. 

Henry V (1106-1125), having overthrown his father, continued his father’s 
struggle against barons and popes. When Paschal II refused to crown him 
emperor except on surrender of the right to lay investiture, he imprisoned Pope 
and cardinals. When he died the nobility overthrew the principle of hereditary 
monarchy, ended the Franconian dynasty, and made Lothair III of Saxony king. 
Thirteen years later Conrad III of Swabia began the Hohenstaufen dynasty, the 
most powerful line of kings in German history. 

Duke Henry of Bavaria rejected the electors’ choice, and was supported by 
his uncle Welf, or Guelf; now flared up that strife between “Guelf” and 
“Ghibelline” which was to have so many forms and issues in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries.' The Hohenstaufen army besieged the Bavarian rebels in the 
town and fortress of Weinsberg; there, says an old tradition, the rival cries “Hi 
Welf!” and “Hi Weibling!” established the names of the warring groups; and 


there (says a pretty legend), when the victorious Swabians accepted the 
surrender of the town on the understanding that the women alone were to be 
spared, and were to be allowed to depart with whatever they could carry, the 
sturdy housewives marched forth with their husbands on their backs.*° A truce 
was Called in 1142, when Conrad went on crusade; but Conrad failed and 
returned in disgrace. The House of Hohenstaufen seemed stamped with disgrace 
when its first outstanding figure reached the throne. 

Friedrich (“Lord of Peace”) or Frederick I (1152-90) was thirty when chosen 
king. He was not imposing—a small, fair-skinned man with yellow hair, and a 
red beard that won him in Italy the name of Barbarossa. But his head was clear 
and his will was strong; his life was spent in labors for the state; and though he 
suffered many defeats, he brought Germany again to the leadership of the 
Christian world. Carrying in his veins the blood of both the Hohenstaufens and 
the Welfs, he proclaimed a Landfried, or Peace of the Land, conciliated his 
enemies, quieted his friends, and sternly suppressed feuds, disorder, and crime. 
His contemporaries described him as genial, and ever ready with a winning 
smile; but he was a “terror to evildoers,” and the barbarism of his penal laws 
advanced civilization in Germany. His private life was justly praised for 
decency; however, he divorced his first wife on grounds of consanguinity, and 
married the heiress of the count of Burgundy, winning a kingdom with his bride. 

Anxious for papal coronation as emperor, he promised Pope Eugenius III aid 
against the rebellious Romans and the troublesome Normans in return for the 
imperial ointment. Arrived at Nepi, near Rome, the proud young king met the 
new pontiff, Hadrian IV, and omitted the customary rite by which the secular 
ruler held the pope’s bridle and stirrup and helped him to dismount. Hadrian 
reached the ground unaided, and refused Frederick the “kiss of peace,” and the 
crown of empire, until the traditional ritual should be performed. For two days 
the aides of Pope and King disputed the point, hanging empire on protocol; 
Frederick yielded; the Pope retired and made a second entry on horseback; 
Frederick held the papal bridle and stirrup, and thereafter spoke of the Holy 
Roman Empire in the hope that the world would consider the emperor, as well as 
the pope, the vicegerent of God. 

His imperial title made him also King of Lombardy. No German ruler since 
Henry IV had taken this title literally; but Frederick now sent to each of the 
northern Italian cities a podesta to govern it in his name. Some cities accepted, 
some rejected, these alien masters. Loving order more than liberty, and perhaps 
anxious to control the Italian outlets of German trade with the East, Frederick set 
out in 1158 to subdue the rebellious towns, which loved liberty more than order. 
He summoned to his court at Roncaglia the learned legists who were reviving 


Roman law at Bologna; he was pleased to learn from them that by that law the 
emperor held absolute authority over all parts of the Empire, owned all property 
in it, and might modify or abrogate private rights whenever he thought it 
desirable for the state. Pope Alexander III, fearing for the temporal rights of the 
papacy, and citing the donations of Pepin and Charlemagne, repudiated these 
claims, and, when Frederick insisted on them, excommunicated him (1160). The 
cries of Guelf and Ghibelline now passed into Italy to denote respectively the 
supporters of the Pope and those of the Emperor. For two years Frederick 
besieged obdurate Milan; capturing it at last he burned it to the ground (1162). 
Angered by this ruthlessness, and galled by the exactions of the German 
podestas, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Treviso, Ferrara, Mantua, Brescia, Bergamo, 
Cremona, Piacenza, Parma, Modena, Bologna, and Milan formed the Lombard 
League (1167). At Legnano, in 1176, the troops of the League defeated 
Frederick’s German army, and forced him to a six years’ truce. A year later 
Emperor and Pope were reconciled; and at Constance Frederick signed (1183) a 
treaty restoring self-government to the Italian cities. These in return recognized 
the formal suzerainty of the Empire and magnanimously agreed to provision 
Frederick and his retinue on his visits to Lombardy. 

Defeated in Italy, Frederick triumphed everywhere else. He successfully 
asserted the imperial authority over Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary. He 
reasserted over the German clergy, in practice if not in words, all the rights of 
appointment that Henry IV had claimed, and won the support of that clergy even 
against the popes.*! Germany, glad to woo him from Italy, basked in the splendor 
of his power, and gloried in the knightly pageantry of his coronations, his 
marriages, and his festivals. In 1189 the old Emperor led 100,000 men on the 
Third Crusade, perhaps hoping to unite East and West in a Roman Empire 
restored to its ancient scope. A year later he was drowned in Cilicia. 

Like Charlemagne he had drunk too deeply of the Roman tradition; he had 
exhausted himself in the effort to revive a dead past. Admirers of monarchy 
mourned his defeats as victories for chaos; devotees of democracy celebrate 
them as stages in the development of freedom. Within the limits of his vision he 
was justified; Germany and Italy were sinking into a licentious disorder; only a 
strong imperial authority could put an end to feudal feuds and municipal wars; 
order had to pave the way before a rational liberty could grow. In the later 
weakness of Germany, loving legends formed about Frederick I; what the 
thirteenth century imagined of his grandson was in time applied to Barbarossa: 
he was not really dead, he was only sleeping in the Kyffhauser Mountain in 
Thuringia; his long beard could be seen growing through the marble that covered 
him; some day he would wake up, shrug the earth from his shoulders, and make 


Germany again orderly and strong. When Bismarck forged a united Germany a 
proud people saw in him Barbarossa risen triumphantly from the tomb.” 

Henry VI (1190-7) almost realized his father’s dream. In 1194, with the help 
of Genoa and Pisa, he conquered southern Italy and Sicily from the Normans; all 
Italy but the Papal States submitted to him; Provence, Dauphiné, Burgundy, 
Alsace, Lorraine, Switzerland, Holland, Germany, Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Poland were united under Henry’s rule; England acknowledged itself his 
vassal; the Almohad Moors of Africa sent him tribute; Antioch, Cilicia, and 
Cyprus asked to be included in the Empire. Henry eyed France and Spain with 
unsated appetite, and planned to conquer Byzantium. The first detachments of 
his army had already embarked for the East when Henry, aged thirty-three, 
succumbed to dysentery in Sicily. 

He had made no provision for so ignominious a revenge by the climate of his 
conquest. His only son was a lad of three; a decade of disorder ensued while 
would-be emperors fought for the throne. When Frederick II came of age the war 
of empire and papacy was resumed; it was fought in Italy by a German-Norman 
monarch become Italian, and will be better viewed from the Italian scene. 
Another generation of turmoil followed the death of Frederick II (1250)—that 
herrenlose, schreckliche Zeit (Schiller called it), that “masterless, frightful age” 
in which the electoral princes sold the throne of Germany to any weakling who 
would leave them free to consolidate their independent power. When the chaos 
cleared the Hohenstaufen dynasty had ended; and in 1273 Rudolf of Hapsburg, 
making Vienna his capital, began a new line of kings. To win the imperial crown 
Rudolf signed in 1279 a declaration recognizing the complete subordination of 
the royal to the papal power, and renouncing all claims to southern Italy and 
Sicily. Rudolf never became emperor; but his courage, devotion, and energy 
restored order and prosperity to Germany, and firmly established a dynasty that 
ruled Austria and Hungary till 1918. 

Henry VII (1308-13) made a final effort to unite Germany and Italy. With 
scant support from the nobles of Germany, and a small following of Walloon 
knights, he crossed the Alps (1310), and was welcomed by many Lombard cities 
tired of class war and interurban strife, and anxious to throw off the political 
authority of the Church. Dante hailed the invader with a treatise On Monarchy 
boldly proclaiming the freedom of the secular from the spiritual power, and 
appealed to Henry to save Italy from papal domination. But the Florentine 
Guelfs won the upper hand, the turbulent cities withdrew their support, and 
Henry, surrounded with enemies, died of the malarial fever with which Italy now 
and then repays her importunate lovers. 


Turned back in the south by natural barriers of topography, race, and speech, 
Germany found outlet and recompense in the east. German and Dutch migration, 
conquest, and colonization reclaimed three fifths of Germany from the Slavs; 
fertile Germans expanded along the Danube into Hungary and Rumania; German 
merchants organized fairs and outlets at Frankfort on the Oder, Breslau, Prague, 
Cracow, Danzig, Riga, Dorpat, and Reval, and trading centers everywhere from 
the North Sea and the Baltic to the Alps and the Black Sea. The conquest was 
brutal, the results were an immense advance in the economic and cultural life of 
the border. 


Meanwhile the absorption of the emperors in Italian affairs, the recurrent 
need of enlisting or rewarding the support of lords and knights with grants of 
land or power, and the weakening of the German monarchy by papal opposition 
and Lombard revolts, had left the nobility free to engross the countryside and 
reduce the peasantry to serfdom; and feudalism triumphed in thirteenth-century 
Germany at the very time when it was succumbing to the royal power in France. 
The bishops, whom the earlier emperors had favored as a foil to the barons, had 
become a second nobility, as rich, powerful and independent as the secular lords. 
By 1263 seven nobles—the archbishops of Mainz, Trier, and Cologne, the dukes 
of Saxony and Bavaria, the count palatine, and the margrave of Brandenburg— 
had been entrusted by the feudality with the authority to choose the king; and 
these electors hedged in the powers of the ruler, usurped royal prerogatives, and 
seized crown lands. They might have acted as a central government and given 
the nation unity; they did not; between elections they went their several ways. 
No German nation existed yet; there were only Saxons, Swabians, Bavarians, 
Franks.... There was as yet no national parliament, but only territorial diets, 
Landtage; a Reichstag, or Diet of the Commonwealth, established in 1247, 
languished feebly in the Interregnum, and acquired prominence only in 1338. A 
corps of ministeriales—serfs or freedmen appointed by the king—provided a 
loose bureaucracy and continuity of government. No one capital centered the 
country’s loyalty and interest; no one system of laws governed the realm. 
Despite the efforts of Barbarossa to impose Roman law upon all Germany, each 
region kept its own customs and code. In 1225 the laws of the Saxons were 
formulated in the Sachsenspiegel, or Saxon Mirror; in 1275 the Schwabenspiegel 
codified the laws and customs of Swabia. These codes asserted the ancient right 
of the people to choose their king, and of the peasants to keep their freedom and 
their land; serfdom and slavery, said the Sachsenspiegel, are contrary to nature 
and the will of God, and owe their origin to force or fraud.*? But serfdom grew. 


The age of the Hohenstaufens (1138-1254) was the greatest age of Germany 
before Bismarck. The manners of the people were still crude, their laws chaotic, 
their morals half Christian, half pagan, and their Christianity half a cover for 
territorial robbery. Their wealth and comforts could not compare, city for city, 
with those of Flanders or Italy. But their peasantry was industrious and fertile, 
their merchants enterprising and adventurous, their aristocracy the most cultured 
and powerful in Europe, their kings the secular heads of the Western world, 
ruling a realm from the Rhine to the Vistula, from the Rhone to the Balkans, 
from the Baltic to the Danube, from the North Sea to Sicily. Out of a virile 
commercial life a hundred cities had taken form; many of them had charters of 
self-government; decade by decade they grew in wealth and art, until in the 
Renaissance they would be the pride and glory of Germany, and be mourned in 
our day as a beauty that has passed from the earth. 


VII. SCANDINAVIA 


After a century of happy obscurity Denmark re-entered world history with 
Waldemar I (1157-82). Helped by his minister Absalon, Archbishop of Lund, he 
organized a strong government, cleared his seas of pirates, and enriched 
Denmark by protecting and encouraging trade. In 1167 Absalon founded 
Copenhagen as a “market haven”—Kjoebenhavn. Waldemar II (1202-41) 
replied to German aggression by conquering Holstein, Hamburg, and Germany 
northeast of the Elbe. “For the honor of the Blessed Virgin” he undertook three 
“crusades” against the Baltic Slavs, captured northern Estonia, and founded 
Reval. In one of these campaigns he was attacked in his camp, and escaped 
death, we are told, partly by his own valor, partly through the timely descent, 
from heaven, of a red banner bearing a white cross; this Dannebrog, or Dane’s 
Cloth, became thereafter the battle standard of the Danes. In 1223 he was taken 
prisoner by Count Henry of Schwerin, and was released, after two and a half 
years, only on his surrendering to the Germans all his Germanic and Slav 
conquests except Riigen. He devoted the remainder of his remarkable life to 
internal reforms and the codification of Danish law. At his death Denmark was 
double its present area, included southern Sweden, and had a population equal to 
that of Sweden (300,000) and Norway (200,000) combined. The power of the 
kings declined after Waldemar II, and in 1282 the nobles secured from Eric 
Glipping a charter recognizing their assembly, the Danehof, as a national 
parliament. 


Only the imaginative empathy of a great novelist could make us visualize the 
achievement of Scandinavia in these early centuries—the heroic conquest, day 
by day, foot by foot, of a difficult and dangerous peninsula. Life was still 
primitive; hunting and fishing, as well as agriculture, were primary sources of 
sustenance; vast forests had to be cleared, wild animals had to be brought under 
control, waters had to be channeled to productive courses, harbors had to be 
built, men had to harden themselves to cope with a nature that seemed to resent 
the intrusion of man. Cistercian monks played a noble role in this agelong war, 
cutting timber, tilling the soil, and teaching the peasants improved methods of 
agriculture. One of the many heroes of the war was Earl Birger, who served 
Sweden as prime minister from 1248 to 1266, abolished serfdom, established the 
reign of law, founded Stockholm (c. 1255), and inaugurated the Folkung dynasty 
(1250-1365) by putting his son Waldemar on the throne. Bergen grew rich as the 
outlet of Norway’s trade, and Visby, on the island of Gotland, became the center 
of contact between Sweden and the Hanseatic League. Excellent churches were 
built, cathedral and monastic schools multiplied, poets strummed their lays; and 
Iceland, far off in the Arctic mists, became in the thirteenth century the most 
active literary center in the Scandinavian world. 


VIII. ENGLAND 


1. William the Conqueror 


William the Conqueror ruled England with a masterly mixture of force, 
legality, piety, subtlety, and fraud. Elevated to the throne by a cowed Witan, he 
swore to observe existing English law. Some thanes in the west and north took 
advantage of his absence in Normandy to try revolt (1067); he returned, and 
passed like a flame of revenge through the land, and “harried the north” with 
such judicious killing and destruction of homes, barns, crops, and cattle that 
northern England did not fully recover till the nineteenth century.** He 
distributed the choicest lands of the kingdom in great estates among his Norman 
aides, and encouraged these to build castles as fortresses of defense against a 
hostile population." He kept large tracts as crown lands; one parcel, thirty miles 
long, was set aside as a royal hunting preserve; all houses, churches, and schools 
therein were leveled to the ground to clear the way for horses and hounds; and 
any man who slew a hart or hind in this New Forest was to lose his eyes.”° 


So was founded the new nobility of England, whose progeny still bear, now 
and then, French names; and the feudalism that before had been relatively weak 
covered the land, and reduced most of the conquered people to serfdom. All the 
soil belonged to the king; but Englishmen who could show that they had not 
resisted the Conquest were allowed to repurchase their lands from the state. To 
list and know his spoils, William sent agents in 1085 to record the ownership, 
condition, and contents of every parcel of land in England; and “so narrowly did 
he commission them,” says the old Chronicle, “that there was not a yard of land, 
nay ... not even an Ox, nor a cow, nor a swine, that was not set down in his 
writ.”*° The result was the Domesday Book, ominously so named as the final 
“doom” or judgment in all disputes of realty. To assure himself military support, 
and limit the power of his great vassals, William summoned all important 
landowners of England—60,000 of them—to a concourse at Salisbury (1086), 
and made every man pledge his paramount fealty to the king. It was a wise 
precaution against the individualistic feudalism that was at that time 
dismembering France. 

One must expect a strong government after a conquest. William set up or 
deposed knights and earls, bishops and archbishops and abbots; he did not 
hesitate to jail great lords, and to assert his right over ecclesiastical appointments 
against the same powerful Gregory VII who was in these years bringing the 
Emperor Henry IV to Canossa. To prevent fires he ordered a curfew —i.e., a 
covering or extinction of hearth fires, and therefore in winter retirement to bed— 
by eight p.m. for the people of England.”’ To finance his spreading government 
and conquests he laid heavy taxes upon all sales, imports, exports, and the use of 
bridges and roads; he restored the Danegeld, which Edward the Confessor had 
abolished; and when he learned that some Englishmen, to elude his fingers, had 
placed their money in monastic vaults, he had all monasteries searched and all 
such hoards removed to his own treasury. His royal court readily accepted 
bribes, and honestly recorded them in the public register.*® It was frankly a 
government of conquerors resolved that the profits of their enterprise should be 
commensurate with its risks. 

The Norman clergy shared in the victory. The able and pliant Lanfranc was 
brought in from Caen and was made Archbishop of Canterbury and first minister 
to the King. He found the Anglo-Saxon clergy addicted to hunting, dicing, and 
marriage,~’ and replaced them with Norman priests, bishops, and abbots; he drew 
up a new monastic constitution, the Customs of Canterbury, and raised the 
mental and moral level of the English clergy. Probably at his suggestion William 
decreed the separation of ecclesiastical from secular courts, ordered all spiritual 
matters to be submitted to the canon law of the Church, and pledged the state to 


enforce the penalties fixed by ecclesiastical tribunals. Tithes were levied upon 
the people for the support of the Church. But William required that no papal bull 
or letter should be given currency or force in England without his approval, and 
that no papal legate should enter England without the royal consent. The national 
assembly of the bishops of England, which had been part of the Witan, was 
hereafter to be a distinct body, and its decrees were to have no validity except 
when confirmed by the King.*° 

Like most great men, William found it easier to rule a kingdom than his 
family. The last eleven years of his life were clouded by quarrels with his Queen 
Matilda. His son Robert demanded full authority in Normandy; denied this, he 
rebelled; William fought him indecisively, and made peace by promising to 
bequeath the duchy to Robert. The King grew so stout that he could hardly 
mount a horse. He warred with Philip I of France over boundaries; when he 
tarried at Rouen, almost immovable with corpulence, Philip jested (it was said) 
that the King of England was “lying in,” and there would be a grand display of 
candles at his churching. William swore that he would indeed light many 
candles. He ordered his army to burn down Mantes and all its neighborhood, and 
to destroy all crops and fruits; and it was done. Riding happily amid the ruins, 
William was thrown against the iron pommel of his saddle by a stumble of his 
horse. He was carried to the priory of St. Gervase near Rouen. He confessed his 
sins in gross, and made his will; distributed his treasure penitently among the 
poor and to the Church, and provided for the rebuilding of Mantes. All his sons 
except Henry deserted his deathbed to fight for the succession; his officers and 
servants fled with what spoils they could take. A rustic vassal bore his remains 
to the Abbaye aux Hommes at Caen (1087). The coffin made for him proved too 
small for his corpse; when the attendants tried to force the enormous bulk into 
the narrow space the body burst, and filled the church with a royal stench.*! 


The results of the Norman Conquest were limitless. A new people and class 
were imposed upon the Danes who had displaced the Anglo-Saxons who had 
conquered the Roman Britons who had mastered the Celts ...; and centuries 
would elapse before the Anglo-Saxon and Celtic elements would reassert 
themselves in British blood and speech. The Normans were akin to the Danes, 
but in the century since Rollo they had become Frenchmen; and with their 
coming the customs and speech of official England became for three centuries 
French. Feudalism was imported from France into England with its trappings, 
chivalry, heraldry, and vocabulary. Serfdom was more deeply and mercilessly 
imposed than ever in England before.** The Jewish moneylenders who came in 
with William gave a new stimulus to English trade and industry. The closer 


connection with the Continent brought to England many ideas in literature and 
art; Norman architecture achieved its greatest triumphs in Britain. The new 
nobility brought new manners, fresh vitality, a better organization of agriculture; 
and the Norman lords and bishops improved the administration of the state. The 
government was centralized. Though it was through despotism, the country was 
unified; life and property were made more secure, and England entered upon a 
long period of internal peace. She was never successfully invaded again. 


2. Thomas a Becket 


It is an adage in England that between two strong kings a weak king 
intervenes; but there is no limit to the number of intermediate middlings. After 
the Conqueror’s death his eldest son Robert received Normandy as a separate 
kingdom. A younger son, William Rufus (the Red, 1087-1100), was crowned 
King of England on promising good behavior to his anointer and minister 
Lanfranc. He ruled as a tyrant till 1093, fell sick, promised good behavior, 
recovered, and ruled as a tyrant till he was shot to death, while hunting, by an 
unknown hand. The saintly Anselm, who succeeded Lanfranc as Archbishop of 
Canterbury, withstood him patiently, and was sent back to France. 

A third son of the Conqueror, Henry I (1100-35), recalled Anselm. The 
prelate-philosopher demanded an end to the royal election of bishops; Henry 
refused; after a tedious quarrel it was agreed that English bishops and abbots 
were to be chosen by cathedral chapters or the monks in the presence of the king, 
and should do homage to him for their feudal possessions and powers. Henry 
loved money and hated waste; he taxed heavily but governed providently and 
justly; he kept England in order and at peace, except that with one battle—at 
Tinchebrai in 1106—he restored Normandy to the British crown. He bade the 
nobles “restrain themselves in dealing with the wives, sons, and daughters of 
their men”;** he himself had many illegitimate sons and daughters by various 
mistresses, but he had the grace and wisdom to marry Maud, scion of both the 
Scottish and pre-Norman English kings, thereby bringing old royal blood into 
the new royal line. 

In his last days Henry made the barons and bishops swear fealty to his 
daughter Matilda and her young son, the future Henry II. But on the King’s 
death Stephen of Blois, grandson of the Conqueror, seized the throne, and 
England suffered fourteen years of death and taxes in a civil war marked by the 
most horrible cruelties.°? Meanwhile Henry II grew up, married Eleanor of 
Aquitaine and her duchy, invaded England, forced Stephen to recognize him as 


heir to the throne, and, on Stephen’s death, became king (1154); so ended the 
Norman, and began the Plantagenet, dynasty."" Henry was a man of strong 
temper, eager ambition, and proud intellect, half inclined to atheism.°° 
Nominally master of a realm that reached from Scotland to the Pyrenees, 
including half of France, he found himself apparently helpless in a feudal society 
where the great lords, armed with mercenaries and fortified in castles, had 
pulverized the state into baronies. With awesome energy the youthful king 
gathered money and men, fought and subdued one lord after another, destroyed 
the feudal castles, and established order, security, justice, and peace. With a 
masterly economy of cost and force he brought under English rule an Ireland 
conquered and despoiled by Welsh buccaneers. But this strong man, one of the 
greatest kings in England’s history, was shattered and humbled by encountering 
in Thomas a Becket a will as inflexible as his own, and in religion a power then 
mightier than any state. 

Thomas was born in London about 1118, of middle-class Norman parentage. 
His precocious brilliance of mind caught the eye of Theobald, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who sent him to Bologna and Auxerre to study civil and canon law. 
Returning to England he entered orders, and soon rose to be Archdeacon of 
Canterbury. But, like so many churchmen of those centuries, he was a man of 
affairs rather than a clergyman; his interest and skill lay in administration and 
diplomacy; and he showed such ability in these fields that at the age of thirty- 
seven he was made secretary of state. For a time he and Henry accorded well; 
the handsome chancellor shared the intimacy and knightly sports, almost the 
wealth and power, of the King. His table was the most sumptuous in England; 
and his charity to the poor was equaled by his hospitality to his friends. In war 
he led in person 700 knights, fought single combats, planned campaigns. When 
he was sent on a mission to Paris his luxurious equipage of eight chariots, forty 
horses, and 200 attendants alarmed the French, who wondered how rich must be 
the king of so opulent a minister. 

In 1162 he was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury. As if by some magic 
incantation, he now changed his ways abruptly and thoroughly. He gave up his 
stately palace, his royal raiment, his noble friends. He sent in his resignation as 
chancellor. He put on coarse garb, wore a haircloth next to his skin, lived on 
vegetables, grains, and water, and every night washed the feet of thirteen 
beggars. He became now an unyielding defender of all the rights, privileges, and 
temporalities of the Church. Among these rights was the exemption of the clergy 
from trial by civil courts. Henry, who aspired to spread his rule over all classes, 
raged to find that crimes by the clergy often went unpunished by ecclesiastical 
courts. Assemblying the knights and bishops of England at Clarendon (1164), he 


persuaded them to sign the Constitutions of Clarendon, which ended many 
clerical immunities; but Becket refused to put his archiepiscopal seal upon the 
documents. Henry promulgated the new laws nevertheless, and summoned the 
ailing prelate to trial at the royal court. Becket came, and quietly withstood his 
own bishops, who joined in declaring him guilty of feudal disobedience to his 
suzerain the King. The court ordered his arrest; he announced that he would 
appeal the case to the Pope; and in his archiepiscopal robes, which none dared 
touch, he walked unharmed from the room. That evening he fed a great number 
of the poor in his London home. During the night he fled in disguise, by devious 
routes, to the Channel; crossed the turbulent strait in a frail vessel, and found 
haven in a monastery at St. Omer in the realm of the king of France. He 
submitted his resignation as archbishop to Pope Alexander III, who defended his 
stand, reinvested him with his see, but sent him for a time to live as a simple 
Cistercian monk in the abbey of Pontigny. 

Henry banished from England all of Becket’s relatives, of any age or sex. 
When Henry came to Normandy Thomas left his cell, and from a pulpit at 
Vézelay pronounced excommunication upon those English clergymen who 
upheld the Constitutions of Clarendon (1166). Henry threatened to confiscate the 
property of all priories, in England, Normandy, Anjou, and Aquitaine, affiliated 
with the abbey of Pontigny if its abbot continued to harbor Becket; the 
frightened abbot begged Thomas to leave, and the ailing rebel lived for a time on 
alms in a dingy inn at Sens. Alexander II, prodded by Louis VII of France, 
commanded Henry to restore the Archbishop to his see or face an interdict of all 
religious services in the territories under English rule. Henry yielded. He came to 
Avranches, met Becket, promised to remedy all his complaints, and held the 
Archbishop’s stirrup as the triumphant prelate mounted to return to England 
(1169). Back in Canterbury, Thomas repeated his excommunication of the 
bishops who had opposed him. Some of these went to Henry in Normandy and 
roused him to fury with perhaps exaggerated accounts of Becket’s behavior. 
“What!” exclaimed Henry, “shall a man who has eaten my bread ... insult the 
King and all the kingdom, and not one of the lazy servants whom I nourish at my 
table does me right for such an affront?” Four knights who heard him went to 
England, apparently without the knowledge of the King. On December 30, 1170, 
they found the Archbishop at the altar of the cathedral in Canterbury; and there 
they cut him down with their swords. 

All Christendom rose in horror against Henry, branding him with a 
spontaneous and universal excommunication. After secluding himself in his 
chambers and refusing food for three days, the King issued orders for the 
apprehension of the assassins, sent emissaries to the Pope to declare his 


innocence, and promised to perform any penance that Alexander might require. 
He rescinded the Constitutions of Clarendon, and restored all the previous rights 
and property of the Church in his realm. Meanwhile the people canonized 
Becket, and proclaimed that many miracles were worked at his tomb; the Church 
officially pronounced him a saint (1172); and soon thousands were making 
pilgrimage to his shrine. Finally Henry, too, came to Canterbury as a penitent 
pilgrim; all the last three miles he walked with bare and bleeding feet on the 
flinty road; he prostrated himself before the tomb of his dead foe, begged the 
monks to scourge him, and submitted to their blows. His strong will broke under 
the weight of general obloquy and mounting troubles in his realm. His wife 
Eleanor, banished and imprisoned by the adulterous King, plotted with her sons 
to depose him. His eldest son Henry led feudal rebellions against him in 1173 
and 1183, and died in revolt. In 1189 his sons Richard and John, impatiently 
awaiting his death, allied themselves with Philip Augustus of France in war upon 
their father. Driven from Le Mans, he denounced the God who had taken from 
him this town of his birth and love; and dying at Chinon (1189), he cursed with 
his last breath the sons who had betrayed him, and the life that had given him 
power and glory, riches and mistresses, enemies, contumely, treacheries, and 
defeat. 

He had not quite failed. He had surrendered to Becket dead what he had 
refused to Becket living; yet in that bitter dispute it was Henry’s contention that 
won the accolade of time: from reign to reign, after him, the secular courts 
spread their jurisdiction over clerical, as well as lay, subjects of the king.*” He 
liberated English law from feudal and ecclesiastical limitations, and set it upon 
the path of development that has made it one of the supreme legal achievements 
since imperial Rome. Like his great-grandfather the Conqueror he strengthened 
and unified the government of England by reducing to discipline and order a 
rebellious and anarchic nobility. There he succeeded too well: the central 
government became strong to the verge of irresponsible and incalculable 
despotism; and the next round in the historic alternation between order and 
liberty belonged to the aristocracy and freedom. 


3. Magna Carta 


Richard I the Lion-Hearted succeeded without challenge to his father’s 
throne. Son of the adventurous, impulsive, irrepressible Eleanor, he followed in 
her steps rather than in those of the somber and competent Henry. Born in 
Oxford in 1157, he was delegated by his mother to administer her dominions in 


Aquitaine. There he imbibed the skeptical culture of Provence, the “gay science” 
of the troubadours, and was never afterward an Englishman. He loved adventure 
and song more than politics and administration; he crowded a century of 
romance into his forty-two years, and gave to the poets of his time the 
compliment of imitation as well as the encouragement of patronage. The first 
five months of his reign were spent in gathering funds for a crusade; he 
appropriated for the purpose the full treasury left by Henry II; he removed 
thousands of officials, and reappointed them for a consideration; he sold charters 
of freedom to cities that could pay, and acknowledged Scotland’s independence 
for 15,000 marks—not that he loved money less, but adventure more. Within 
half a year of his accession he was off to Palestine. He cared as little for his own 
safety as for others’ rights; he taxed his realm to the utmost, and squandered 
revenue in luxury, feasting, and display; but he galloped through the final decade 
of the twelfth century with such bravado and bravery that his fellow poets 
ranked him above Alexander, Arthur, and Charlemagne. 

He fought and loved Saladin, failed and swore to conquer him, turned 
homeward, and was captured on the way (1192) by Duke Leopold of Austria, 
whom he had offended in Asia. Early in 1193 Leopold surrendered him to the 
Emperor Henry VI, who held a grudge against Henry II and Richard; despite the 
law, generally recognized in Europe, against the detention of a Crusader, Henry 
VI kept the King of England prisoner in a castle at Diirnstein on the Danube, and 
demanded for him from England a ransom of 150,000 marks ($15,000,000)— 
double the whole annual revenue of the British crown. In the meantime 
Richard’s brother John tried to seize the throne; resisted, he fled to France, and 
joined Philip Augustus in attacking England. Philip, violating a pledge of peace, 
attacked and seized English possessions in France, and offered great bribes to 
Henry VI to keep Richard prisoner. Richard fretted in comfortable durance, and 
wrote an excellent ballad*® appealing to his country for ransom. Through this 
turmoil Eleanor governed successfully as regent, with the wise counsel of her 
justiciar Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury; but they found it hard to 
raise the ransom. Finally released (1194), Richard hurried to England, levied 
taxes and troops, and led an army across the Channel to avenge himself and 
Britain against Philip. Tradition holds that he refused the sacraments for years 
lest he be required to forgive his faithless enemy. He recovered all the territory 
that Philip had captured, and resigned himself to a peace that allowed Philip to 
live. In the interlude he quarreled with a vassal, Adhemar, Viscount of Limoges, 
who had found a cache of gold on his land. Adhemar offered Richard a part, 
Richard demanded all, and besieged him. An arrow from Adhemar’s castle 


struck the King, and Richard Coeur de Lion died in his forty-third year in a 
dispute over a mess of gold. 

His brother John (1199-1216)'Y succeeded him after some opposition and 
distrust; and Archbishop Walter made him swear a coronation oath that his 
throne was held by the election of the nation (i.e., the nobles and prelates) and 
the grace of God. But John, having been false to his father, his brother, and his 
wife, was not sorely hampered by one more vow. Like Henry II and Richard I he 
gave little evidence of religious belief. It was said that he had never taken the 
Eucharist since coming of age, not even on his coronation day.*? The monks 
charged him with atheism, and told how, having caught a fat stag, he had 
remarked: “How plump and well fed is this animal! and yet, I dare swear, he 
never heard Mass”—which the monks resented as an allusion to their 
corpulence.*” He was a man of much intellect and little scruple; an excellent 
administrator; “no great friend to the clergy,” and therefore, said Holinshed, a bit 
maligned by monastic chroniclers;** not always in the wrong, but often 
alienating men by his sharp temper and wit, his scandalous humor, his proud 
absolutism, and the tax exactions to which he felt driven in defending 
Continental England against Philip Augustus. 

In 1199 John secured permission from Pope Innocent III to divorce Isabel of 
Gloucester on grounds of consanguinity, and soon thereafter he married Isabella 
of Angouléme, despite her betrothal to the count of Lusignan. The nobility of 
both countries took offense, and the count appealed to Philip for redress. About 
the same time the barons of Anjou, Touraine, Poitou, and Maine protested to 
Philip that John was oppressing their provinces. By feudal fealties going back to 
the cession of Normandy to Rollo, the territorial lords of France, even in 
provinces owned by England, acknowledged the French king as their feudal 
suzerain; and by feudal law John, as Duke of Normandy, was vassal to the king 
of France. Philip summoned his royal vassal to come to Paris and defend himself 
against divers charges and appeals. John refused. The French feudal court 
declared his possessions in France forfeited, and awarded Normandy, Anjou, and 
Poitou to Arthur, Count of Brittany, a grandson of Henry II. Arthur laid claim to 
the throne of England, raised an army, and besieged at Mirabeau Queen Eleanor, 
who, though eighty, led a force in defense of her unruly son. John rescued her, 
captured Arthur, and apparently ordered his death. Philip invaded Normandy. 
John was too busy honeymooning at Rouen to lead his troops; they were 
defeated; John fled to England; and Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Touraine 
passed to the French crown. 

Pope Innocent III, at odds with Philip, had done what he could to help John; 
John now quarreled with Innocent. On the death of Hubert Walter (1205) the 


King persuaded the older monks of Canterbury to elect John de Gray, Bishop of 
Norwich, to the vacant see. A group of younger monks chose Reginald, their 
subprior, as archbishop. The rival candidates hurried to Rome, seeking papal 
confirmation; Innocent rejected them both, and appointed to the see Stephen 
Langton, an English prelate who for the past twenty-five years had lived in Paris, 
and was now a professor of theology in the university there. John protested that 
Langton had no preparation for the office of primate of England, a position 
involving political as well as ecclesiastical functions. Ignoring John’s demurrers, 
Innocent, at Viterbo in Italy, consecrated Stephen archbishop of Canterbury 
(1207). John defied Langton to set foot on English soil; threatened to burn the 
cloisters over the heads of the rebellious Canterbury monks; and swore “by the 
teeth of God” that if the Pope laid an interdict on England he would banish every 
Catholic clergyman from the land, and would put out the eyes and cut off the 
nose of some of them for good measure. The interdict was pronounced (1208); 
all religious services of the clergy in England were suspended except baptism 
and extreme unction; churches were closed by the clergy, church bells were 
silenced, and the dead were buried in unconsecrated ground. John confiscated all 
episcopal or monastic properties, and gave them to laymen. Innocent 
excommunicated the King; John ignored the decree, and waged successful 
campaigns in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. The people trembled under the 
interdict, but the nobles acquiesced in the spoliation of Church property as 
transiently diverting the royal appetite from their own wealth. 

Proud of his apparent victory, John offended many by his excesses. He 
neglected his second wife to beget illegitimate children upon careless mistresses; 
jailed Jews to milk their money from them; allowed some imprisoned prelates to 
die of hardships; alienated nobles by adding insults to taxes; and strictly 
enforced the unpopular forestry laws. In 1213 Innocent used his last resort: he 
promulgated a decree of deposition against the English King, released John’s 
subjects from their oath of allegiance, and declared the King’s possessions to be 
now the lawful spoil of whoever could wrest them from his sacrilegious hands. 
Philip Augustus accepted the invitation, assembled an impressive army, and 
marched to the Channel coast. John prepared to resist invasion; but now he 
discovered that the nobles would not support him in a war against a Pope armed 
with physical as well as spiritual force. Furious against them, and seeing the 
imminence of defeat, he struck a bargain with Pandulf, the papal legate: if 
Innocent would withdraw his decrees of excommunication, interdict, and 
deposition, and would change from foe to friend, John pledged himself to return 
all confiscated ecclesiastical property, and to submit his crown and his kingdom 
to the Pope in feudal vassalage. It was so agreed; John surrendered all England 


to the Pope, and received it back, after five days, as a papal fief subject to 
perpetual tribute and fealty (1213). 

John embarked for Poitou to attack Philip, and commanded the barons of 
England to follow him with arms and men. They refused. The victory of Philip at 
Bouvines deprived John of German and other allies to whom he had looked for 
aid against an expanding France. He returned to England to face an embittered 
aristocracy. The nobles resented his inordinate taxation for disastrous wars, his 
violations of precedent and law, his bartering of England for Innocent’s 
forgiveness and support. To force the issue, John required of them a scutage—a 
money payment in lieu of military service. They sent him instead a deputation 
demanding a return to the laws of Henry I, which had protected the rights of the 
nobles and limited the powers of the king. Receiving no satisfactory answer, the 
nobles collected their armed forces at Stamford; and while John dallied at 
Oxford they sent emissaries to London, who won the support of the commune 
and the court. At Runnymede on the Thames, near Windsor, the forces of the 
aristocracy encamped opposite the few supporters of the King. There John made 
his second great surrender, and signed (1215) Magna Carta, the most famous 
document in English history. 


John, by the grace of God King of England ... to his archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, 
barons ... and all his faithful subjects, greeting. Know ye that we ... have by this our present 
Charter confirmed, for us and our heirs forever: 

1. That the Church of England shall be free, and have her whole rights and liberties 
inviolable.... 

2. We grant to all the freemen of our kingdom, for us and for our heirs forever, all the below- 
written liberties. ... 

12. No scutage or aid shall be imposed ... unless by the general council of our kingdom.... 


14. For holding the general council concerning the assessment of aids and scutage ... we shall 


cause to be summoned the archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, and greater barons of the realmY 


... and all others who hold of us in chief. ... 

15. We will not in future grant to anyone that he may take aid of his own free [non-slave] 
tenants, except to ransom his body, and to make his eldest son a knight, and once to marry his 
eldest daughter; and for this there shall be only a reasonable aid.... 

17. Common pleas shall not follow our court, but shall be held in some fixed place.... 

36. Nothing henceforth shall be given or taken for a writ of inquisition ... but it shall be 
granted freely [i.e., no man shall be long imprisoned without trial]... 

39. No freeman shall be taken, or imprisoned, or disseised [dispossessed], or outlawed, or 
banished, or in any way destroyed ... unless by the lawful judgment of his peers [his equals in 
rank], or by the law of the land. 

40. We will sell to no man, we will not deny to any man, either justice or right. 

41. All merchants shall have safe and secure conduct to go out of, and to come into, England, 
and to stay there, and to pass as well by land as by water, for buying or selling... without any 
unjust tolls... 


60. All the aforesaid customs and liberties ... all people of our kingdom, as well clergy as 
laity, shall observe, as far as they are concerned, towards their dependents.... 
Given under our hand, in the presence of witnesses, in the meadow called Runnymede, the 


15th day of June, in the 17th year of our reign.4* 


The Great Charter deserves its fame as the foundation of the liberties today 
enjoyed by the English-speaking world. It was indeed limited; it defined the 
rights of the nobles and the clergy far more than of the whole people; no 
arrangements were made to implement the pious gesture of Article 60; the 
Charter was a victory for feudalism rather than for democracy. But it defined and 
safeguarded basic rights; it established habeas corpus and trial by jury; it gave to 
an incipient Parliament a power of the purse that would later arm the nation 
against tyranny; it transformed absolute into limited and constitutional 
monarchy. 

John, however, had no idea that he had immortalized himself by surrendering 
his despotic powers or claims. He signed under duress; and on the morrow he 
plotted to annul the Charter. He appealed to the Pope; and Innocent III, whose 
policy now required the support of England against France, came to the defense 
of his humiliated vassal by proclaiming the Charter void, and forbidding John to 
obey, or the nobles to enforce, its terms. The barons ignored the decree. Innocent 
excommunicated them and the citizens of London and the Five Ports; but 
Stephen Langton, who had led in formulating the Charter, refused to publish the 
edict. Papal legates in England suspended Langton, promulgated the decree, 
raised an army of mercenaries in Flanders and France, and with it ravaged the 
English nobility with fire and sword, plunder, murder, and rape. Apparently the 
nobles had no dependable public support; instead of resisting with their own 
feudal levies they invited Louis, son of the French King, to invade England, 
defend them, and take the English throne as his reward; had the plan succeeded, 
England might have become part of France. Papal legates forbade Louis to cross 
the Channel, and excommunicated him and all his followers when he persisted. 
Louis, arriving in London, received the homage and fealty of the barons. 
Everywhere outside of mercantile London John was victorious, and merciless. 
Then, amid the energy and fury of his triumph, he was struck down by 
dysentery, made his way painfully to a monastery, died at Newark in the forty- 
ninth year of his age. 

A papal legate crowned John’s six-year-old son as Henry HI (1216-72); a 
regency was formed with the earl of Pembroke at its head; encouraged by this 
elevation of one of their number, the nobles went over to Henry, and sent Louis 
back to France. Henry grew into an artist-king, a connoisseur of beauty, the 


inspiration and financier for the building of Westminster Abbey. He thought the 
Charter a disintegrating force, and tried to abrogate it, but failed. He taxed the 
nobles within an inch of revolution, always swearing that the latest levy would 
be the last. The popes needed money, too, and, with the King’s consent, drew 
tithes from English parishes to support the wars of the papacy against Frederick 
II. The memory of these exactions prepared the revolts of Wycliffe and Henry 
VIII. 

Edward I (1272-1307) was less a scholar than his father, and more a king; 
ambitious, strong of will, tenacious in war, subtle in policy, rich in stratagems 
and spoils, yet capable of moderation and caution, and of farseeing purposes that 
made his reign one of the most successful in English history. He reorganized the 
army, trained a large force of archers in the use of the longbow, and established 
a national militia by ordering every able-bodied Englishman to possess, and 
learn the use of, arms; unwittingly, he created a military basis for democracy. So 
strengthened, he conquered Wales, won and lost Scotland, refused to pay the 
tribute that John had promised the popes, and abolished the papal suzerainty 
over England. But the greatest event of his reign was the development of 
Parliament. Perhaps without willing it, Edward became the central figure in 
England’s finest achievement—the reconciliation, in government and character, 
of liberty and law. 


4, The Growth of the Law 


It was in this period—from the Norman Conquest to Edward II—that the law 
and government of England took the forms which they maintained till the 
nineteenth century. Through the superimposition of Norman feudal upon Anglo- 
Saxon local law, English law for the first time became national—no longer the 
law of Essex or Mercia or the Danelaw, but “the law and custom of the realm”; 
we can hardly realize now what a legal revolution was implied when Ranulf de 
Glanville (d. 1190) used this phrase.** Under the stimulus of Henry II, and the 
guidance of his justiciar Glanville, English law and courts acquired such repute 
for expedition and equity (tempered with corruption) that rival kings in Spain 
submitted their dispute to the royal court of England.“ Glanville may have been 
the author of a Treatise on Laws (Tractatus de le gibus) traditionally ascribed to 
him; in any case it is our oldest textbook of English law. Half a century later 
(1250-6) Henry de Bracton achieved the first systematic digest in his five- 
volume classic On the Laws and Customs of England (De legibus et 
consuetudinibus Angliae). 


The King’s rising need for money and troops forced the expansion of the 
Anglo-Saxon Witenagemot into the English Parliament. Impatient to raise more 
funds than the lords would vote him, Henry IIT summoned two knights from 
each county to join the barons and prelates in the Great Council of 1254. When 
Simon de Montfort, son of a famous Albigensian crusader, led a revolt of the 
nobles against Henry III in 1264, he tried to win the middle classes to his cause 
by asking not only two knights from each county, but also two leading citizens 
from each borough or town, to join the barons in a national assembly. The towns 
were growing, the merchants had money; it was worth while consulting these 
men if they would pay as well as talk. Edward I profited from Simon’s example. 
Caught in the toils of simultaneous wars with Scotland, Wales, and France, he 
was constrained to seek the support and funds of all ranks. In 1295 he 
summoned the “Model Parliament,” the first complete Parliament in English 
history. “What touches all,” his writ of summons read, “should be approved by 
all, and ... common dangers should be met by measures agreed upon in 
common.”* So Edward invited two burgesses “from every city, borough, and 
leading town” to attend the Great Council at Westminster. These men were 
chosen by the more substantial citizens in each locality; no one dreamed of 
universal suffrage in a society where only a minority could read. In the “Model 
Parliament” itself the “commons” did not at once hold equal powers with the 
aristocracy. There was as yet no annual Parliament, meeting at its own will as 
the sole source of law. But by 1295 the principle was accepted that no statute 
passed by Parliament could be abrogated except by Parliament; and in 1297 it 
was further agreed that no taxes were to be levied without Parliament’s consent. 
Such were the modest beginnings from which grew the most democratic 
government in history. 

The clergy only reluctantly attended this enlarged Parliament. They sat apart, 
and refused to vote supplies except in their provincial assemblies. Ecclesiastical 
courts continued to try all cases involving canon law, and most cases involving 
any member of the clergy. Clerics accused of felonies might be tried by secular 
authorities; but those convicted of crimes short of high treason were, through 
“benefit of clergy,” handed over to an ecclesiastical court, which alone could 
punish them. Moreover, most judges in secular tribunals were ecclesiastics, for 
education in law was largely confined to the clergy. Under Edward I the secular 
courts became more secular. When the clergy refused to join in voting supplies, 
Edward I, arguing that those who were protected by the state should share its 
burdens, directed his courts to hear no cause in which a churchman was plaintiff, 
but to try every suit in which a cleric was defendant.* In further retaliation 


Edward’s Council of 1279, by the Statute of Mortmain, forbade the grant of 
lands to ecclesiastical bodies without the royal consent. 

Despite this divided jurisdiction, English law developed rapidly under 
William I, Henry I, John, and Edward I. It was a thoroughly feudal law, and 
bore down heavily on the serf; crimes of freemen against serfs were usually 
amerced by fines. The law allowed women to own, inherit, or bequeath property, 
make contracts, sue and be sued, and gave the wife a dower right of one third in 
her husband’s real property; but all the movable property that she brought to her 
marriage, or acquired during it, belonged to her husband.*’ Legally all land 
belonged to the king, and was held from him in fief. Normally the whole estate 
of a feudal lord was bequeathed to the eldest son, not only to keep the property 
intact, but to protect the feudal suzerain from a division of vassal responsibility 
in dues and war. Among the free peasantry no such rule of primogeniture 
obtained. 

In so feudal a code the law of contract remained immature. An Assize of 
Measures (1197) standardized weights, measures, and coins, and provided state 
supervision of their use. Enlightened commercial legislation in England began 
with the Statute of Merchants (1283) and the Merchants’ Charter (Carta 
mercatoria, 1303)—two more achievements of Edward I’s creative reign. 

Legal procedure slowly improved. To enforce the laws every ward had a 
“watch,” every borough a constable, every shire a shire-reeve, or sheriff. All 
men were bound to raise a “hue and cry” on perceiving a violation of the law, 
and to join in pursuing the offender. Bail was admitted. It is a major credit to 
English law that torture was not used in examining suspects or witnesses. When 
Edward II was induced by Philip IV of France to arrest the English Templars, he 
could find no evidence by which to convict them. Thereupon Pope Clement V, 
doubtless constrained by Philip, wrote to Edward: “We hear that you forbid 
torture as contrary to the laws of your land. But no state law can override canon 
law, our law. Therefore I command you at once to submit those men to 
torture.”“* Edward yielded; but torture was not again used in English legal 
procedure till the reign of “Bloody” Mary (1553-8). 

The Normans brought to England the old Frank system of inquisitio, or 
judicial inquiry by a jurata or sworm group of local citizens, into the fiscal and 
legal affairs of a district. The Assize of Clarendon (c. 1166) developed this 
“jury” plan by permitting litigants to submit the question of their veracity not to 
trial by combat but to “the country”—i.e., to a jury of twelve knights chosen 
from the local citizenry, in the presence of the court, by four knights named by 
the sheriff. This was the grand assize, or major sitting; in the petty assize, or 
minor session for the trial of ordinary cases, the sheriff himself chose twelve 


freemen from the neighborhood. Men shunned jury service then as now, and had 
no notion that the system would be one of the foundations of democracy. By the 
end of the thirteenth century verdict by a jury had almost everywhere in England 
replaced the old tests of barbarian law. 


5. The English Scene 


England in 1300 was ninety per cent rural, with a hundred towns whose 
modern successors would rank them as villages, and one city, London, boasting 
of 40,000 population*’—four times more than any other town in England, but far 
inferior in wealth or beauty to Paris, Bruges, Venice, or Milan, not to speak of 
Constantinople, Palermo, or Rome. Houses were of wood, two or three stories 
high, with gabled roofs; often the upper story projected beyond the one beneath. 
City law forbade emptying the end products of kitchen, bedroom, or bath 
through the windows, but the tenants of upper stories often yielded to the 
convenience. Most of the slops from the houses found their way into the current 
of rain water that ran along the curbs. It was forbidden to cast feces, permissible 
to empty urinals, into this gutter stream.” The municipal council did what it 
could to improve sanitation—ordered citizens to clean the streets before their 
homes, levied fines for negligence, and hired “rakers” to gather garbage and filth 
and cart these to dung boats on the Thames. Horses, cattle, pigs, and poultry 
were kept by many citizens; but this was no great evil, since there were many 
open spaces, and nearly every house had a garden. Here and there rose a 
structure of stone like the Temple Church, Westminster Abbey, or the Tower of 
London, which William the Conqueror had built to guard his capital and shelter 
distinguished prisoners. Londoners were already proud of their city; soon 
Froissart would say that “they are of more weight than all the rest of England, 
for they are the most mighty in wealth and men”; and the monk Thomas of 
Walsingham would describe them as “of all people almost the most proud, 
arrogant, and greedy, disbelieving in ancient customs, disbelieving in God.’””! 

Through these centuries the amalgamation of Norman, Anglo-Saxon, Danish, 
and Celtic stocks, speech, and ways produced the English nation, language, and 
character. As Normandy fell away from England, the Norman families in Britain 
forgot Normandy and learned to love their new land. The mystic and poetic 
qualities of the Celt remained, especially in the lower classes, but were tempered 
by Norman vigor and earthiness. Amid the strife of nations and classes, and the 
blows of famine and plague, the resultant Briton could still make what Henry of 
Huntingdon (1084?-1155) called Anglia plena iocis—Merry England—a nation 


of abounding energy, rude jests, boisterous games, good fellowship, a love of 
dancing, minstrelsy, and ale. From those virile loins and generations would come 
the hearty sensuality of Chaucer’s pilgrims, and the magnificent bombast of the 
cultured swashbucklers of the Elizabethan age. 


IX. IRELAND—SCOTLAND—WALEs: 1066-1318 


In the year 1154 Henry II became King of England, and an Englishman, 
Nicholas Breakspear, became Pope Hadrian IV. A year later Henry sent John of 
Salisbury to Rome with a subtle message: Ireland was in a State of political 
chaos, literary decline, moral debasement, religious independence and decay; 
would not the Pope permit Henry to take possession of the individualistic isle 
and restore it to social order and papal obedience? If we may believe Giraldus 
Cambrensis, the Pope agreed, and by the bull Laudabiliter granted Ireland to 
Henry on condition of restoring orderly government there, bringing the Irish 
clergy into better co-operation with Rome, and arranging that a penny (83¢) 
should be paid yearly to the See of Peter for every house in Ireland.°** Henry was 
too busy at the time to take advantage of this nihil obstat; but he remained in a 
receptive mood. 

In 1166 Dermot MacMurrough, King of Leinster, was defeated in war by 
Tiernan O’Rourke, King of Brefni, whose wife he had seduced. Expelled by his 
subjects, he fled with his beautiful daughter Eva to England and France, and 
secured from Henry II a letter assuring royal good will to any of his subjects 
who should help Dermot to regain the Leinster throne. At Bristol Dermot 
received from Richard FitzGilbert, Earl of Pembroke in Wales, known as 
“Strongbow,” a pledge of military support in return for Eva’s hand in marriage, 
and the succession to Dermot’s kingdom. In 1169 Richard led a small force of 
Welshmen into Ireland, restored Dermot with the help of the Leinster clergy, 
and, on Dermot’s death (1171) inherited the kingdom. Rory O’Connor, then 
High King of Ireland, led an army against the Welsh invaders, and bottled them 
up in Dublin. The besieged made an heroic sortie, and the ill-trained and poorly 
equipped Irish fled. Summoned by Henry II, Strongbow crossed to Wales, met 
the King, and agreed to surrender to him Dublin and other Irish ports, and to 
hold the rest of Leinster in fief from the English crown. Henry landed near 
Waterford (1171) with 4000 men, won the support of the Irish clergy, and 
received the allegiance of all Ireland except Connaught and Ulster; the Welsh 
conquest was turned into a Norman-English conquest without a battle. A synod 
of Irish prelates declared their full submission to the Pope, and decreed that 


thereafter the ritual of the Irish Church should conform to that of England and 
Rome. Most of the Irish kings were allowed to keep their thrones, on condition 
of feudal fealty and annual tribute to the king of England. 

Henry had accomplished his purpose with economy and skill, but he erred in 
thinking that the forces which he left behind him could sustain order and peace. 
His appointees fought one another for the spoils, and their aides and troops 
plundered the country with a minimum of restraint. The conquerors did their best 
to reduce the Irish to serfdom. The Irish resisted with guerrilla warfare, and the 
result was a century of turmoil and destruction. In 1315 some Irish chieftains 
offered Ireland to Scotland, where Robert Bruce had just defeated the English at 
Bannockburn. Robert’s brother Edward landed in Ireland with 6000 men; Pope 
John XXII pronounced excommunication upon all who should aid the Scots; but 
nearly all Irishmen rose at Edward’s call, and in 1316 they crowned him King. 
Two years later he was defeated and slain near Dundalk, and the revolt collapsed 
in poverty and despair. 


The Scots, said Ranulf Higden, a fourteenth-century Briton, “be light of heart, 
strong and wild enough; but by mixing with Englishmen, they be much 
amended. They be cruel upon their enemies, and hate bondage most of anything, 
and hold it foul sloth if any man dieth in bed, and great worship if he die in the 
field.”°° 

Ireland remained Irish but lost its liberty; Scotland became British, but 
remained free. Angles, Saxons, and Normans multiplied in the lowlands, and 
reorganized agricultural life on a feudal plan. Malcolm II (1058-93) was a 
warrior who repeatedly invaded England; but his Queen Margaret was an Anglo- 
Saxon princess who, converted the Scottish court to the English language, 
brought in English-speaking clergy, and reared her sons in English ways. The 
last and strongest of them, David I (1124-53), made the Church his chosen 
instrument of rule, founded English-speaking monasteries at Kelso, Dryburgh, 
Melrose, and Holyrood, levied tithes (for the first time in Scotland) for the 
support of the Church, and gave so lavishly to bishops and abbots that people 
mistook him for a saint. Under David I Scotland, in all but its highlands, became 
an English state.“ 

But it was not the less independent. The English immigrants were 
transformed into patriotic Scots; from their number came the Stuarts and the 
Bruces. David I invaded and captured Northumberland; Malcolm IV (1153-65) 
lost it; William the Lion (1165-1214), trying to regain it, was taken prisoner by 
Henry II, and was freed only on pledging homage to the king of England for the 
Scottish crown (1174). Fifteen years later he bought release from this pledge by 


helping to finance Richard I in the Third Crusade, but the English kings 
continued to claim feudal suzerainty over Scotland. Alexander III (1249-86) 
recovered the Hebrides from Norway, maintained friendly relations with 
England, and gave Scotland a golden age of prosperity and peace. 

At Alexander’s death Robert Bruce and John Balliol, descendants of David I, 
contested the succession. Edward I of England seized the opportunity; by his 
support Balliol was made King, but acknowledged the overlordship of England 
(1292). When, however, Edward ordered Balliol to raise troops to fight for 
England in France, the Scotch nobles and bishops rebelled, and bade Balliol 
make alliance with France against England (1295). Edward defeated the Scots at 
Dunbar (1296), received the submission of the aristocracy, dethroned Balliol, 
appointed three Englishmen to rule Scotland for him, and returned to England. 

Many Scotch nobles owned land in England, and were thereby mortgaged to 
obedience. But the older Gaelic Scots strongly resented the surrender. One of 
them, Sir William Wallace, organized an “army of the commons of Scotland,” 
routed the English garrison, and for a year ruled Scotland as regent for Balliol. 
Edward returned, and defeated Wallace at Falkirk (1298). In 1305 he captured 
Wallace and had him disemboweled and quartered according to the English law 
of treason. 

A year later another defender was forced into the field. Robert Bruce, 
grandson of the Bruce who had claimed the throne in 1286, quarreled with John 
Comyn, a leading representative of Edward I in Scotland, and killed him. 
Thereby committed to rebellion, Bruce had himself crowned King, though only a 
small group of nobles supported him, and the pope excommunicated him for his 
crime. Edward once more marched north, but died on the way (1307). Edward 
II’s incompetence was a blessing for Bruce; the nobles and clergy of Scotland 
rallied to the outlaw’s banner; his reinforced armies, bravely led by his brother 
Edward and Sir James Douglas, captured Edinburgh, invaded Northumberland, 
and seized Durham. In 1314 Edward II led into Scotland the largest army that 
the land had ever seen, and met the Scots at Bannockburn. Bruce had had his 
men dig and conceal pits before his position; many of the English, charging, fell 
into the morass, and the English army was almost totally destroyed. In 1328 the 
regents for Edward III, involved in war with France, signed the Treaty of 
Northampton, making Scotland once more free. 


Meanwhile a like struggle had come to other issue in Wales. William I 
claimed suzerainty over it as part of the realm of the defeated Harold. He had no 
time to add it to his conquests, but he set up three earldoms on its eastern 
frontier, and encouraged their lords to expand them into Wales. South Wales was 


meanwhile overrun by Norman buccaneers, who left the prefix Fitz (fils, son) on 
some Welsh names. In 1094 Cadwgan ap Bledyn subdued these Normans; in 
1165 the Welsh defeated the English at Corwen; and Henry II, busy with Becket, 
acknowledged the independence of South Wales under its enlightened King 
Rhys ap Gruffydd (1171). Llywelyn the Great, by his ability in both war and 
statesmanship, extended his rule over nearly all the country. His sons quarreled 
and disordered the land, but his grandson Llywelyn ap Gruffydd (d. 1282) 
restored unity, made peace with Henry III, and created for himself the title of 
Prince of Wales. Edward I, intent on uniting Wales and Scotland with England, 
invaded Wales with an immense army and fleet (1282); Llywelyn died in a 
chance encounter with a small border force; his brother David was captured by 
Edward, and his severed head, with Llywelyn’s, was suspended from the Tower 
of London and left to bleach in the sun, wind, and rain. Wales was made a part 
of England (1284), and Edward in 1301 gave the title of Prince of Wales to the 
heir to the English throne. 

Through these exaltations and depressions the Welsh kept their own language 
and their old customs, tilled their rough soil with obstinate courage, and solaced 
their days and nights with legend, poetry, music, and song. Their bards now gave 
form to the tales of the Mabinogion, enriching literature with a mystic melodious 
tenderness uniquely Welsh. Annually the bards and minstrels assembled in a 
national eisteddfod (from eistedd, to sit), which can be traced back to 1176; 
contests were held in oratory, poetry, singing, and the playing of musical 
instruments. The Welsh could fight bravely, but not long; they were soon eager 
to return and protect at first hand their women, children, and homes; and one of 
their proverbs wished that “every ray of the sun were a poniard to pierce the 
friends of war.’°° 


X. THE RHINELANDS: 1066-1315 


The countries huddled about the lower Rhine and its many mouths were 
among the richest in the medieval world. South of the Rhine lay the county of 
Flanders, running from Calais through modern Belgium to the Scheldt. Formally 
it was a fief held from the French king; actually it was ruled by a dynasty of 
enlightened counts, checked only by the proud autonomy of the towns. Near the 
Rhine the people were Flemish, of Low German origin, and spoke a German 
dialect; west of the Lys River they were Walloons—a mixture of Germans and 
French on a Celtic base—and spoke a dialect of French. Commerce and industry 
fattened and disturbed Ghent, Audenaarde, Courtrai, Ypres, and Kassel in the 


Flemish northeast, and Bruges, Lille, and Douai in the Walloon southwest; in 
these cities population was denser than anywhere else in Europe north of the 
Alps. In 1300 the cities dominated the counts; the magistrates of the larger 
communities formed a supreme court for the county, and negotiated on their own 
authority with foreign cities and governments.” Usually the counts co-operated 
with the cities, encouraged manufactures and trade, maintained a stable 
currency, and as early as 1100 —two centuries before England—established 
uniform measures and weights for all the towns. 

The class war ultimately destroyed the freedom of both the cities and the 
counts. As the proletariat rose in number, resentment, and power, and the counts 
sided with them as an offset to the bumptious bourgeoisie, the merchants sought 
support from Philip Augustus of France, who promised it in the hope of bringing 
Flanders effectively under the French crown. England, anxious to keep the chief 
market for her wool out of the control of the French king, allied herself with the 
counts of Flanders and Hainault, the duke of Brabant, and Otto IV of Germany. 
Philip defeated this coalition at Bouvines (1214), subdued the counts, and 
protected the merchants in their oligarchic regime. The conflict of powers and 
classes continued. In 1297 Count Guy de Dampierre again allied Flanders with 
England; Philip the Fair invaded Flanders, imprisoned Guy, and forced him to 
cede the country to France. But when the French army moved to occupy Bruges 
the commons rose, overcame the troops, massacred rich merchants, and gained 
possession of the town. Philip sent a large army to avenge this affront; the 
workers of the towns formed themselves into an impromptu army, and defeated 
the knights and mercenaries of France in the battle of Courtrai (1302). The aged 
Guy de Dampierre was released and restored, and the strange alliance of feudal 
counts and revolutionary proletaires enjoyed a decade of victory. 


What we now know as Holland was, from the third to the ninth century, part 
of the Frank kingdom. In 843 it became the northernmost portion of the buffer 
state of Lorraine created by the Treaty of Verdun. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries it was divided into feudal fiefs for better resistance to Norse raids. The 
Germans who cleared and settled the heavily wooded district north of the Rhine 
called it Holtland, i.e., Woodland. Most of the people were serfs, absorbed in the 
struggle to wrest a living from a land that had always to be diked or drained; half 
of Holland exists by the taming of the sea. But there were cities, too, not quite as 
rich and turbulent as the Flemish towns, but soundly based on steady industry 
and orderly trade. Dordrecht was the most prosperous; Utrecht was a center of 
learning; Haarlem was the seat of the Count of Holland; Delft became the capital 
for a time; then, toward 1250, The Hague.Y' Amsterdam made its debut in 1204, 


when a feudal lord built a fortress chateau at the mouth of the Amstel River; the 
sheltered site on the Zuider Zee, and the pervasive canals, invited commerce; in 
1297 the city was made a free port, where goods could be received and 
reshipped free of customs duties; and thenceforth little Holland played a large 
part in the economic world. There as elsewhere commerce nourished culture; in 
the thirteenth century we find a Dutch poet, Maerlant, who vigorously satirized 
the luxurious life of the clergy; and in the monasteries Dutch art, in sculpture, 
pottery, painting, and illumination, was beginning its unique and extraordinary 
career. 


South of Holland lay the duchy of Brabant, which then contained the cities of 
Antwerp, Brussels, and Louvain. Liége was ruled independently by its bishops, 
who allowed it a large measure of autonomy. Still farther south were the 
counties of Hainault, Namur, Limburg, and Luxembourg; the duchy of Lorraine, 
with the cities of Trier, Nancy, and Metz; and several other principalities, 
nominally subject to the German emperor, but left for the most part to their 
ruling counts. Each of these districts had a vibrant history of politics, love, and 
war; we Salute them and move on. South and west of them lay Burgundy, in 
what is now east central France; its varying boundaries discourage definition; its 
political fortunes would fill vain tomes. In 888 Rudolf I made it an independent 
kingdom; in 1032 Rudolf III bequeathed it to Germany; but in that year part of it 
was united, as a duchy, to France. The dukes of Burgundy, like its early kings, 
governed with intelligence, and for the most part cherished peace. Their great 
age would come in the fifteenth century. 


In classical times Switzerland was the home of diverse tribes—Helvetii, 
Raeti, Lepontii—of mixed Celtic, Teutonic, and Italic origin. In the third century 
the Alemanni occupied and Germanized the northern plateau. After the collapse 
of the Carolingian Empire the land was divided into feudal fiefs subject to the 
Holy Roman Empire. But it is difficult to enslave mountaineers; and the Swiss, 
while acknowledging some feudal dues, soon liberated themselves from 
serfdom. The villages in democratic assemblies chose their own officials, and 
ruled themselves by the ancient Germanic laws of the Alemanni and 
Burgundians. For mutual protection the peasants neighboring Lake Lucerne 
formed themselves into “Forest Cantons” (Waldstdtte)-Uri, Nidwalden, and 
Schwyz, which later gave its name to the state. The sturdy burghers of the towns 
that had grown along the Alpine passes—Geneva, Constance, Fribourg, Berne, 
and Basel—elected their own officials, and administered their own laws. Their 


feudal overlords raised no objection to this so long as basic feudal taxes were 
paid.°” 

The Hapsburg counts who, from 1173, held the northern districts, proved an 
exception to this rule, and earned the hatred of the men of Schwyz by attempting 
to apply feudal dues in full severity. In 1291 the three Forest Cantons formed an 
“Everlasting League,” and swore a confederatio to give one another aid against 
external aggression or internal disturbance, to arbitrate all differences, and to 
recognize no judge who was not a native of the valley, or had bought his office. 
Lucerme, Zurich, and Constance soon joined the League. In 1315 the Hapsburg 
dukes sent two armies into Switzerland to enforce all feudal dues. In the pass of 
Morgarten the infantry of Schwyz and Uri, armed with halberds, defeated the 
Austrian cavalry in “the Marathon of Switzerland.” The Austrian forces 
withdrew; the three cantons renewed their oath of mutual support (December 9, 
1315), and created the Swiss Confederacy. It was not yet an independent state; 
the free citizens acknowledged certain feudal obligations, and the suzerainty of 
the Holy Roman Emperor. But feudal lords and holy emperors had learned to 
respect the arms and liberties of the Swiss cantons and towns; and the victory of 
Morgarten had opened the way to the most stable and sensible democracy in 
history.¥" 


XI. FRANCE: 1060-1328 


1. Philip Augustus 


At the accession of Philip IT Augustus (1180) France was a minor and 
harassed state, hardly promising any grandeur to come. England held Normandy, 
Brittany, Anjou, Touraine, and Aquitaine—a domain thrice the size of that 
directly controlled by the French king. Most of Burgundy adhered to Germany, 
and the flourishing county of Flanders was in effect an independent principality. 
So were the counties of Lyons, Savoy, and Chambéry. So was Provence— 
southeastern France—tich in wine, oil, fruit, poets, and the cities of Aries and 
Avignon, Aix and Marseille. The Dauphiné, centering about Vienne, had been 
bequeathed to Germany as part of Burgundy; it was now independently ruled by 
a dauphin who took his title from the dolphin that was an emblem of his family. 

France proper was divided into duchies, counties, seignories, seneschalties, 
and bailliages (bailiwicks) governed—in order of increasing dependence upon 
the king—by dukes, counts, seigneurs, seneschals (royal stewards), and bailiffs. 


This loose aggregation, already called Francia in the ninth century, was in 
diverse degrees, and with many limitations, subject to the French king. Paris, his 
capital, was in 1180 a city of wooden buildings and muddy streets; its Roman 
name, Lutetia, had meant the town of mud. Philip Augustus, shocked by the 
smell of the thoroughfares that ran beside the Seine, ordered that all the streets of 
Paris should be paved with solid stone.°? 

He was the first of three powerful rulers who in this age raised France to the 
intellectual, moral, and political leadership of Europe. But there had been strong 
men before him. Philip I (1060-1108) made a secure niche for himself in history 
by divorcing his wife at forty and persuading Count Fulk of Anjou to cede to 
him the Countess Bertrade. A priest was found to solemnize the adultery as 
marriage, but Pope Urban II, coming to France to preach the First Crusade, 
excommunicated the King. Philip persisted in sin for twelve years; at last he sent 
Bertrade away and was shriven; but a while later he repented his repentance, and 
resumed his Queen. She traveled with him to Anjou, taught her two husbands 
amity, and seems to have served both of them to the best of her charms.°° 

Having grown fat at forty-five, Philip handed over the major affairs of state to 
his son Louis VI (1108-37), himself known as Louis the Fat. He deserved a 
better name. For twenty-four years he fought, finally with success, the robber 
barons who plundered travelers on the roads; he strengthened the monarchy by 
organizing a competent army; he did what he could to protect the peasants, the 
artisans, and the communes; and he had the good sense to make the Abbot Suger 
his chief minister and friend. Suger of St. Denis (1081-1151) was the Richelieu 
of the twelfth century. He managed the affairs of France with wisdom, justice, 
and farsight; he encouraged and improved agriculture; he designed and built one 
of the earliest and finest masterpieces of the Gothic style; and he wrote an 
illuminating account of his ministry and work. He was the most valuable bequest 
left by Louis the Fat to his son, whom Suger served till death. 

Louis VII (1137-80) was the man of whom Eleanor of Aquitaine said that she 
had married a king only to find him a monk. He labored conscientiously at his 
royal tasks, but his virtues ruined him. His devotion to government appeared to 
Eleanor as marital neglect; his patience with her amours added insult to 
negligence; she divorced him, and gave her hand and her duchy of Aquitaine to 
Henry II of England. Disillusioned with life, Louis turned to piety, and left to his 
son the task of building a strong France. 

Philip If Augustus, like a later Philippe, was a bourgeois gentilhomme on the 
throne: a master of practical intelligence softened with sentiment, a patron of 
learning with no taste for it, a man of shrewd caution and prudent courage, of 
quick temper and ready amnesty, of unscrupulous but controlled acquisitiveness, 


of a moderated piety that could be generous to the Church without allowing 
religion to countermand his politics, and of a patient perseverance that won what 
bold adventurousness might never have attained. Such a man, at once prosaic 
and auguste,’'" amiably inflexible and ruthlessly wise, was what his country 
needed at a time when, between Henry II’s England and Barbarossa’s Germany, 
France might have ceased to be. 

His marriages disturbed Europe. His first wife, Isabella, died in 1189; and 
four years later he married Ingeborg, a princess of Denmark. These marriages 
were political, and brought more property than romance. Ingeborg was not to 
Philip’s taste; he ignored her after a day; and within the year he persuaded a 
council of French bishops to grant him a divorce. Pope Celestine HI refused to 
confirm the decree. In 1196, defying the Pope, he married Agnes of Meran. 
Celestine excommunicated him, but Philip remained obstinate; “I had rather lose 
half my domains,” he said in a moment of tenderness, “than separate from 
Agnes.” Innocent II] commanded him to take back Ingeborg; when Philip 
refused, the invincible Pope interdicted religious services in Philip’s domain. 
Philip, in a rage, deposed all bishops who obeyed the interdict. “Happy Saladin!” 
he mourned, “who had no pope above him”; and he threatened to turn 
Mohammedan.®! After four years of this spiritual war the people began to 
grumble with fear of hell. Philip dismissed his beloved Agnes (1202), but kept 
Ingeborg confined at Etampes till 1213, when he recalled her to his bed. 

Amid these joys and tribulations Philip reconquered Normandy from England 
(1204), and in the next two years annexed Brittany, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and 
Poitou to his directly ruled terrain. He was now strong enough to dominate all 
the dukes, counts, and seigneurs of his realm; his baillis and seneschals 
supervised local government; his kingdom had become an international power, 
not a strip of land along the Seine. John of England, so shorn, was not resigned; 
he persuaded Otto IV of Germany and the counts of Boulogne and Flanders to 
join him against this swelling France; John would attack through Aquitaine (still 
England’s), the others from the northeast. Instead of dividing his forces to meet 
these separate assaults, Philip led his main army against John’s allies, and 
defeated them at Bouvines, near Lille (1214). That battle decided many issues. It 
deposed Otto, secured the German throne to Frederick II, ended German 
hegemony, and hastened the decline of the Holy Roman Empire. It reduced the 
counts of Flanders to French obedience, added Amiens, Douai, Lille, and St. 
Quentin to the French crown, and in effect extended northeastern France to the 
Rhine. It left John helpless against his barons, and forced him to sign Magna 
Carta. It weakened monarchy and strengthened feudalism in England and 
Germany, while it strengthened monarchy and weakened feudalism in France. 


And it favored the growth of the French communes and middle classes, which 
had vigorously supported Philip in peace and war. 

Having trebled the royal domain, Philip governed it with devotion and skill. 
Half the time at odds with the Church, he replaced ecclesiastics in council and 
administration with men from the rising lawyer class. He gave charters of 
autonomy to many cities, encouraged trade by privileges to merchants, 
alternately protected and plundered the Jews, and fattened his exchequer by 
commuting feudal services into money payments; the royal revenue was doubled 
from 600 to 1200 livres ($240,000) a day. In his reign the facade of Notre Dame 
was completed, and the Louvre was built as a fortress to guard the Seine.®* When 
Philip died (1223) the France of today had been born. 


2. St. Louis 


His son Louis VIII (1223-6) ruled too briefly to accomplish much; history 
remembers him chiefly for having married the admirable Blanche of Castile, and 
begetting by her the one man in medieval history who, like Ashoka in ancient 
India, succeeded in being at once and in fact a saint and a king. Louis IX was 
twelve, his mother was thirty-eight, when Louis VIII died. Daughter of Alfonso 
IX of Castile, granddaughter of Henry II and Eleanor of Aquitaine, Blanche 
lived up to her royal blood. She was a woman of beauty and charm, energy, 
character, and skill; at the same time she impressed her age by her untarnished 
virtue as wife and widow, and her devotion as the mother of eleven children; 
France honored her not only as Blanche la bonne reine, but equally as Blanche 
la bonne mére. She freed many serfs on the royal estates, spent great sums on 
charity, and provided dowries for girls whose poverty discouraged love. She 
helped to finance the building of Chartres Cathedral, and it was through her 
influence that its stained glass showed Mary not as virgin but as queen. She 
loved her son Louis too jealously, and was ungenerous to his wife. She trained 
him sedulously to Christian virtue, and told him that she would rather see him 
dead than have him commit a mortal sin;® but it was not her doing that he 
became a devotee. She herself rarely sacrificed policy to sentiment; she joined in 
the cruel Albigensian Crusade to extend the power of the crown in southern 
France. For nine years (1226-35), while Louis grew up, she governed the realm; 
and seldom has France been better ruled. At the outset of her regency the barons 
revolted, thinking to recapture from a woman the powers they had lost to Philip 
II; she overcame them with wise and patient diplomacy. She resisted England 
ably, and then signed a truce on just terms. When Louis IX came of age and 


assumed the government, he inherited a kingdom powerful, prosperous, and at 
peace. 

He was a handsome lad, taller by a head than most of his knights, with finely 
cut features, clear skin, and rich blond hair; elegant in tastes, fond of luxurious 
furniture and colorful clothes; no bookworm, but given to hunting and falconry, 
amusements and athletic games; not yet a saint, for a monk complained to 
Blanche of the royal flirtations; she found him a wife, and he settled down. He 
became a model of conjugal fidelity and parental energy; he had eleven children, 
and took an intimate share in their education. Gradually he abandoned luxury, 
lived more and more simply, and consumed himself in government, charity, and 
piety. He had a kingly conception of monarchy as an organ of national unity and 
continuity, and as a protection of the poor and weak against the superior or 
fortunate few. 

He respected the rights of the nobles, encouraged them to fulfill their 
obligations to serfs and vassals and suzerain, but would brook no feudal 
infringements of the new royal power. He interfered resolutely to repress 
injustices of lord to man, and in several cases severely punished barons who had 
executed men without due trial. When Enguerrand de Coucy hanged three 
Flemish students for killing some rabbits on his estate, Louis had him locked up 
in the tower of the Louvre, threatened to hang him, and released him on 
condition that he build three chapels where Masses were to be said daily for his 
victims; that he give the forest where the young scholars had hunted to the abbey 
of St. Nicholas; that he lose on his estates the rights of jurisdiction and hunting; 
that he serve three years in Palestine; and pay the King a fine of 12,500 pounds.” 
Louis forbade feud vengeance and private feudal war, and condemned the 
judicial duel. As trial by evidence replaced trial by combat, the baronial courts 
were progressively superseded by the royal courts organized in each locality by 
the bailiffs of the King; the right of appeal from baronial judges to the central 
royal court was established; and in France, as in England, the thirteenth century 
saw feudal law give way to a common law of the realm. Never since Roman 
days had France enjoyed such security and prosperity; in this reign the wealth of 
France sufficed to bring Gothic architecture to its greatest abundance and 
perfection. 

He believed and proved that a government could be just and generous in its 
foreign relations without losing prestige and power. He avoided war as long as 
possible; but when aggression threatened he organized his armies efficiently, 
planned his campaigns, and—in Europe—carried them through with energy and 
skill to an honorable peace that left no passion for revenge. As soon as the safety 
of France was assured, he adopted a policy of conciliation which accepted the 


compromise of opposed rights while rejecting the appeasement of unjust claims. 
He restored to England and Spain territory that his predecessors had seized; his 
councilors mourned, but peace endured, and France remained free from attack 
even during the long absences of Louis on crusades. “Men feared him,” said 
William of Chartres, “because they knew that he was just.”°° From 1243 to 1270 
France waged no war against a Christian foe. When her neighbors fought one 
another Louis labored to reconcile them, scorning the suggestion of his council 
that such strife should be fomented to weaken potential enemies.” Foreign kings 
submitted their disputes to his arbitration. People marveled that so good a man 
should be so good a king. 

He was not “that perfect monster whom the world ne’er knew”—the 
completely faultless man. He was occasionally irritable, perhaps through ill 
health. The simplicity of his soul sometimes verged upon culpable ignorance or 
credulity, as in the ill-conceived crusades and maladroit campaigns in Egypt and 
Tunisia, where he lost many lives besides his own; and though he was honest 
with his Moslem enemies he could not apply to them the same generous 
understanding that had succeeded so well with his Christian foes. His childlike 
certitude of belief led him to a religious intolerance that helped to establish the 
Inquisition in France, and it quieted his natural pity for the victims of the 
Albigensian Crusade. His treasury was swelled by confiscating the goods of 
condemned heretics,’ and his usual good humor failed him toward the French 
Jews. 

But with these deductions he came nobly close to the Christian ideal. “On no 
day of my life,” reports Joinville, “did I ever hear him speak evil of anyone.”® 
When his Moslem captors accepted by mistake a sum 10,000 livres ($2,000,000) 
short of the ransom promised for his release, Louis, restored safely to freedom, 
sent to the Saracens the additional payment in full, to the disgust of his 
councilors.’”” Before leaving on his first crusade he bade his officials, throughout 
his realm, to “receive in writing, and to examine, the grievances that may be 
brought against us or our ancestors, as also allegations of injustices or exactions 
of which our bailiffs, provosts, foresters, sergeants, or their subordinates may 
have been guilty.”’! “Ofttimes,” says Joinville, “he would go, after Mass, and 
seat himself against a tree in the wood of Vincennes, and make us sit around 
him. And all those who had any cause in hand came and spoke to him without 
hindrance or usher.” He would settle some cases himself, and turn others over to 
the councilors seated about him, but he gave each pleader the right of appeal to 
the king.”” He founded and endowed hospitals, asylums, monasteries, hospices, a 
home for the blind, and another (the Filles-Dieu) for redeemed prostitutes. He 
ordered his agents in each province to search out the old and poor and provide 


for them at the public expense. Wherever he went he made it a principle to feed, 
every day, 120 poor people; he had three of them join him for dinner, served 
them himself, and washed their feet.” Like Henry III of England, he waited on 
lepers, and fed them with his own hands. When famine struck Normandy he 
spent an enormous sum getting food to the needy there. He gave alms daily to 
the sick, the poor, widows, women in confinement, prostitutes, disabled 
workingmen, “so that hardly it would be possible to number his alms.””* Nor 
were these acts of charity spoiled by publicity. The poor whose feet he washed 
were chosen from the blind; the act was done in private, and the recipients were 
not told that their attendant was the king. His ascetic self-lacerations were 
unknown to others until revealed on his flesh after his death.” 

In the campaign of 1242 he contracted malaria in the marshy regions of 
Saintonge; it brought on pernicious anemia, and in 1244 he was near death. 
Perhaps such experiences turned him more and more to religion; indeed, it was 
on recovering from that illness that he took the oath to crusade. He weakened 
himself with ascetic self-mortification. When he returned from his first crusade, 
aged only thirty-eight, he was already bent and bald, and nothing remained of his 
youthful beauty except the radiant grace of his simple faith and good will. He 
wore a hair shirt under a monk’s brown robe, and had himself scourged with 
little iron chains. He loved the new monastic orders, Franciscans and 
Dominicans, gave to them without stint, and was with difficulty dissuaded from 
himself becoming a Franciscan. He heard two Masses daily, recited the 
canonical prayers of tierce, sext, none, vespers, and compline, said fifty Ave 
Marias before retiring, and rose at midnight to join the priests at matins in the 
chapel.” He abstained from marital intercourse in Advent and Lent. Most of his 
subjects smiled at his devotions, and called him “Brother Louis.” One bold 
woman told him: “It would be better that another should be king in your place, 
for you are only king of the Franciscans and the Dominicans.... It is an outrage 
that you should be king of France. It is a great marvel that they don’t put you 
out.” Louis replied: “You tell the truth ... I am not worthy to be king, and if it 
had pleased our Saviour, another would have been in my place, who would have 
known better how to govern the kingdom.””’ 

He shared with enthusiasm in the superstitions of his time. The abbey of St. 
Denis claimed to have a nail from the True Cross; one day the nail was mislaid 
after its ceremonial exhibition to the people; a great furore arose; the nail was 
found, and the King was much relieved; “I had rather,” he said, “that the best 
city in my kingdom had been swallowed up.”” In 1236 Baldwin II of 
Constantinople, appealing for funds to rescue his ailing state, sold to Louis for 
11,000 livres ($2,200,000) the crown of thorns worn by Jesus during His 


Passion. Five years later Louis bought from the same auctioneer a piece of the 
True Cross. Possibly these purchases were intended as grants in aid to a 
Christian kingdom in distress. To receive the relics Louis commissioned Peter of 
Montreuil to build Sainte Chapelle. 

With all his deep piety Louis was no tool of the clergy. He recognized their 
human shortcomings, and chastised them with good example and open rebuke.” 
He restricted the powers of ecclesiastical courts, and asserted the authority of the 
law over all citizens, lay or clerical. In 1268 he issued the first Pragmatic 
Sanction, limiting the power of the papacy in ecclesiastical appointments and 
taxation in France: “We will that no one may raise or collect in any manner 
exactions or assessments of money, which have been imposed by the court of 
Rome ... unless the cause be reasonable, pious, most urgent... and recognized 
by our express and spontaneous consent, and by that of the Church of our 
realm.” 

Despite his monastic propensities Louis always remained the king, and 
preserved the royal majesty even when, as Fra Salimbene describes him, “spare 
and slender, having the face of an angel, and a countenance full of grace,”®' he 
appeared on foot, in pilgrim’s habit and with pilgrim’s staff, to begin his first 
crusade (1248). Queen Blanche, whom he left, despite her sixty years, as regent 
with the fullest powers, wept as they parted: “Most sweet fair son, fair tender 
son, I shall never see you more.”** He was captured in Egypt, and was held for a 
ransom that Blanche with great difficulty raised and paid; but when, defeated 
and humbled, he returned to France (1252), he found his mother dead. In 1270, 
weak with illness, he set out again, this time for Tunisia. It was not so quixotic 
an enterprise as its failure made it out to be. Louis had allowed his brother, 
Charles of Anjou, to lead a French army into Italy not only to check German 
domination there, but also in the hope that Sicily might be made a base for a 
French invasion of Tunisia. Shortly after reaching Tunisia the great crusader, 
older in body than in years, died of dysentery. Twenty-seven years later the 
Church canonized him. Generations and centuries looked back to his reign as the 
Golden Age of France, and wondered why an inscrutable Providence would not 
send them his like again. He was a Christian king. 


3. Philip the Fair 


France was strengthened by the Crusades, in which she took a leading part. 
The long reigns of Philip Augustus and Louis IX gave her government 
continuity and stability, while England suffered the negligent Richard I, the 


reckless John, and the incompetent Henry III, and while Germany disintegrated 
in the wars between the emperors and the popes. By 1300 France was the 
strongest power in Europe. 

Philip IV (1285-1314) was called le Bel for his handsome figure and face, not 
for his subtle statecraft and pitiless audacity. His aims were vast: to bring all 
classes—nobles and clergy as well as townsmen and serfs—under the direct law 
and control of the king; to base French growth on commerce and industry rather 
than on agriculture; and to extend the boundaries of France to the Atlantic, the 
Pyrenees, the Mediterranean, the Alps, and the Rhine. He chose his aides and 
councilors not from the great ecclesiastics and barons who had served French 
kings for four centuries past, but from the lawyer class that came to him 
impregnate with the imperial ideas of Roman law. Pierre Flotte and Guillaume 
de Nogaret were brilliant intellects careless of morals and precedents; under their 
guidance Philip rebuilt the legal structure of France, replaced feudal with royal 
law, overcame his foes by shrewd diplomacy, and in the end broke the power of 
the papacy, and made the pope in effect a prisoner of France. He tried to detach 
Guienne from England, but found Edward I too strong for him. He won 
Champagne, Brie, and Navarre by marriage, and bought with hard cash Chartres, 
Franche-Comté, the Lyonnais, and part of Lorraine. 

Always needing money, he spent half his wits and time inventing taxes and 
raising funds. He commuted for money the military obligations of the barons to 
the crown. He repeatedly debased the coinage, and insisted on taxes being paid 
in bullion or in honest coin. He exiled the Jews and the Lombards, and destroyed 
the Templars, to confiscate their wealth. He forbade the export of precious metal 
from his realm. He laid heavy taxes upon exports, imports, and sales, and a war 
tax of a penny upon every livre of private wealth in France. Finally, without 
consulting the pope, he taxed the wealth of the Church, which now owned a 
quarter of the land of France. The results belong to the story of Boniface VIII. 
When the old Pope, broken by the struggle, died, Philip’s agents and money 
secured the election of a Frenchman as Clement V, and the removal of the 
papacy to Avignon. Never had any layman won so great a victory over the 
Church. Henceforth, in France, the lawyers ruled the priests. 

The grand master of the Templars, as he went to the stake, predicted that 
Philip would follow him within a year. It so befell; and not only Philip but 
Clement too died in 1314—the triumphant King aged only forty-six. The French 
people had admired his tenacity and courage, and had upheld him against 
Boniface; but they cursed his memory as the most grasping monarch in their 
history. France was almost broken by his victory. His debased currency 
disordered the national economy, high rents and prices impoverished the people, 


taxation retarded industry, and the banishment of the Lombards and the Jews 
crippled the sinews of commerce and ruined the great fairs. The prosperity that 
had mounted under Louis the Saint declined under the master of every trick of 
law and diplomatic craft. 

Three sons of Philip mounted the throne and descended into the grave within 
fourteen years of his death. None of them left sons to inherit his power. Charles 
IV (d. 13 28) left daughters, but the old Salic law was invoked to refuse them the 
crown. The nearest male heir of the royal family was Philip of Valois, nephew of 
Philip the Fair. With his accession the direct line of the Capetian kings ended, 
and the rule of the House of Valois began. 


A coup d’oeil of France in this period shows remarkable advances in 
economy, law, education, literature, and art. Serfdom was rapidly disappearing 
as the growth of urban industry lured men from the farms. Paris in 1314 had 
some 200,000 inhabitants, France some 22,000,000." Brunetto Latini, fleeing 
from the political violence of Florence, marveled at the peace and security that 
reigned in the streets of Paris under Louis IX, the busy handicrafts and 
commerce of the towns, the fruitful fields and vineyards of the pleasant 
countryside around the capital.” 

The rise of the business and professional classes, almost rivaling the nobility 
in wealth, compelled their representation in the Etats généraux, or States- 
General, which Philip [TV summoned to Paris in 1302 to give him moral and 
financial support in his conflict with Boniface. Such general assemblies of the 
three estates or classes—nobles, clergy, commons—were called only in 
emergencies (1302, 1308, 1314 ...), and were cleverly guided by the lawyers 
who served the king as a conseil d’état or Council of State. The Parlement of 
Paris, which took form under Louis IX, was not a representative assembly, but a 
group of some ninety-four lawyers and clerics apppointed by the king, and 
meeting once or twice a year to serve as a supreme court. Its ordonnances built 
up a body of national law based upon Roman rather than Frank codes, and 
giving the monarchy the full support of the classical legal tradition. 

The intellectual excitement of the age of Philip IV is preserved for us in the 
political treatises of one of his supporters—Pierre Dubois (1255-1312), a lawyer 
who represented Coutances in the States-General of 1302. In a Supplication du 
peuple de France au roi contre le pape Boniface (1304)-An Appeal of the 
People of France to the King against Pope Boniface—and in a tract On the 
Recovery of the Holy Land (1306), Dubois threw out suggestions that reveal the 
sharp division that now separated the legal from the ecclesiastical mind in 
France. The Church, said Dubois, should be disendowed, should no longer 


receive financial support from the state; the French Church should be separated 
from Rome; the papacy should be divorced from all temporal power; and the 
authority of the state should be supreme. Philip should be made emperor of a 
united Europe, with Constantinople as his capital. An international court should 
be set up to adjudicate the quarrels of nations, and an economic boycott should 
be declared against any Christian nation that warred upon another. A school of 
Oriental studies should be established at Rome. Women should have the same 
educational opportunities and political rights as men.®° 

It was the age of the troubadours in Provence, of the trouveres in the north, of 
the Chanson de Roland and other chansons de geste, of Aucassin et Nicolette 
and the Roman de la Rose, of the first outstanding French historians— 
Villardhouin and Joinville. In this period great universities were organized in 
Paris, Orléans, Angers, Toulouse, and Montpellier. It began with Roscelin and 
Abélard, and culminated in the zenith of the Scholastic philosophy. It was the 
age of the Gothic ecstasy—of the majestic cathedrals of St. Denis, Chartres, 
Notre Dame, Amiens, and Reims, and of Gothic sculpture in its most spiritual 
perfection. Frenchmen were forgivably proud of their country, their capital, and 
their culture; a national unifying patriotism was replacing the provincialism of 
the feudal era; already, as in the Chanson de Roland, men spoke lovingly of la 
douce France, “sweet France.” It was in France, as in Italy, the climax of 
Christian civilization. 


xi. SPAIN: 1096-1285 


The Christian reconquest of Spain proceeded as rapidly as the fraternal chaos 
of the Spanish kings would permit. The popes gave the name and privileges of 
crusaders to Christians who would help drive back the Moors in Spain; some 
Templars came from France to help the cause; and three Spanish military 
religious orders—the Knights of Calatrava, of Santiago, of Alcantara—were 
formed in the twelfth century. In 1118 Alfonso I of Aragon captured Saragossa; 
in 1195 the Christians were defeated at Alarcos; but in 1212 they almost wiped 
out the main Almohad army at Las Navas de Tolosa. The victory was decisive; 
Moorish resistance broke down, and one by one the Moslem citadels fell: 
Cordova (1236), Valencia (1238), Seville (1248), Cadiz (1250). Thereafter the 
reconquista halted for two centuries, to allow time for the wars of the kings. 

When Alfonso VIII of Castile was defeated at Alarcos the kings of Leon and 
Navarre, who had promised to go to his help, invaded his kingdom, and Alfonso 
had to make peace with the infidels to protect himself against the infidelity of the 


Christians.®’ Fernando III (1217-52) reunited Leon and Castile, pushed the 
Catholic frontier to Granada, made Seville his capital, the great mosque his 
cathedral, the Alcazar his residence; the Church considered him a bastard at his 
birth, and made him a saint after his death. His son Alfonso X (1252-84) was an 
excellent scholar and an irresolute king. Attracted by the Moorish learning that 
he found in Seville, Alfonso el Sabio, the Wise, braved the bigots by hiring Arab 
and Jewish, as well as Christian, scholars to translate Moslem works into Latin 
for the instruction of Europe. He established a school of astronomy, whose 
“Alfonsine Tables” of heavenly bodies and movements became standard for 
Christian astronomers. He organized a corps of historians who wrote under his 
name a history of Spain and a vast and general history of the world. He 
composed some 450 poems, some in Castilian, some in Galician-Portuguese; 
many were set to music, and survive as one of the most substantial monuments 
of medieval song. His literary passion overflowed in books written or 
commissioned by him on draughts, chess, dice, stones, music, navigation, 
alchemy, and philosophy. Apparently he ordered a translation of the Bible to be 
made directly from the Hebrew into Castilian. With him the Castilian language 
assumed the pre-eminence from which it has since ruled the literary life of 
Spain. He was in effect the founder of Spanish and Portuguese literature, of 
Spanish historiography, of Spanish scientific terminology. He tarnished a 
brilliant career by intriguing to secure the throne of the Holy Roman Empire; he 
spent much Spanish treasure in the attempt; he sought to replenish his coffers by 
raising taxes and debasing the coinage; he was deposed in favor of his son, 
survived his downfall by two years, and died a broken man. 

Aragon rose to prominence through the marriage of its Queen Petronilla to 
Count Ramon Berenguer of Barcelona (1137); Aragon thereby acquired 
Catalonia, including the greatest of Spanish ports. Pedro II (1196-1213) brought 
the new kingdom to prosperity by protecting with vigorously enforced law the 
security of harbors, markets, and roads; he made his court at Barcelona the gay 
and amorous center of Spanish chivalry and troubadours, and saved his soul— 
and insured his title—by presenting Aragon to Innocent III as a feudal fief. His 
son Jaime or James I (1213-76) was five when Pedro died in battle; the 
Aragonese nobles seized the opportunity to renew their feudal independence; but 
James took the reins at ten, and soon brought the nobles under royal discipline. 
Still a youth of twenty, he captured the commercially strategic Balearic Islands 
from the Moors (1229-35), and regained from them Valencia and Alicante. In 
1265, in a chivalric gesture of Spanish unity, he conquered Murcia from the 
Moors and presented it to the king of Castile. Wiser than Alfonso the Wise, he 
made himself the most powerful Spanish monarch of his century, the rival of 


Frederick II and Louis IX. His shrewd intelligence and unscrupulous courage 
likened him to Frederick; but his loose morality, his many divorces, his ruthless 
wars and occasional brutality discourage comparison with St. Louis. He 
conspired to seize south-western France, but the patient Louis outplayed him, 
though yielding to him Montpellier. In his old age James plotted to conquer 
Sicily as a bastion of strategy and a haven of commerce, and to make the western 
Mediterranean a Spanish sea; but the realization of this dream was left to his son. 
Pedro III (1276-85) married a daughter of Frederick’s son Manfred, King of 
Sicily, and felt entitled to that island when Charles of Anjou seized it with the 
blessing of the pope. Pedro renounced the papal suzerainty over Aragon, 
accepted excommunication, and sailed off to fight for Sicily. 

As in England and France, this period saw in Spain both the rise and the 
decline of feudalism. The nobles began by almost ignoring the central power; 
they and the clergy were exempt from taxation, which fell the more heavily upon 
cities and trade; but they ended by submitting to kings armed with their own 
troops, supported by the revenues and militia of the towns, and endowed with 
the prestige of a reviving Roman law that assumed absolute monarchy as an 
axiom of government. At the beginning of the period there was no Spanish law; 
there were separate law codes for each state, and for each class in each state. 
Fernando III began, Alfonso X completed, a new system of Castilian law, which 
from its seven divisions came to be known as the Siete Partidas, or (Laws of) the 
Seven Parts (1260—5)—one of the most complete and important codes in legal 
history. Based on the laws of the Spanish Visigoths, but remodeled to accord 
with Justinian’s Institutes, the Siete Partidas proved too advanced for their age; 
for seventy years they were largely ignored; but in 1338 they became the actual 
law of Castile, and in 1492 of all Spain. A like code was introduced into Aragon 
by James I. In 1283 Aragon promulgated an influential code of commercial and 
maritime law, and established at Valencia, and later at Barcelona and in 
Majorca, courts of the Consulate of the Sea. 

Spain led the medieval world in developing free cities and representative 
institutions. Seeking the support of the cities against the nobles, the kings gave 
charters of self-government to many towns. Municipal independence became a 
passion in Spain; little towns demanded their liberty from larger ones, or from 
the nobles, the Church, the king; when they succeeded they raised their own 
gallows in the market place as a symbol of their freedom. Barcelona in 1258 was 
ruled by a council of 200 members, of whom a majority represented industry or 
trade.** For a time the towns were sovereign to the point of independently 
waging wars against the Moors or one another. But also they formed 
hermandades—brotherhoods—for mutual action or security. In 1295, when the 


nobles tried to subdue the communes, thirty-four towns formed the Hermandad 
de Castilla, pledged themselves to a common defense, and raised a joint army. 
This Brotherhood, having overcome the nobles, supervised and checked the 
officials of the king, and passed laws for the common observance of the member 
towns, which sometimes numbered a hundred. 

It had long been the custom of Spanish kings to call, on occasion, an 
assembly of nobles and clergy; one such gathering, meeting in 1137, received for 
the first time the name Cortes, courts. In 1188, at the Cortes of Leon, 
businessmen from the towns were included—probably the earliest instance of 
representative political institutions in Christian Europe. In this historic congress 
the king promised not to make war or peace, or issue any decree, without the 
consent of the Cortes.” In Castile the first such Cortes of nobles, clergy, and 
bourgeoisie met in 1250—forty-five years before the “Model Parliament” of 
Edward I. The Cortes did not directly legislate, but it formulated “petitions” to 
the king; and its power of the purse often persuaded his assent. A decree of the 
Cortes of Catalonia in 1283, accepted by the king of Aragon, ruled that 
thereafter no national legislation should be issued without the consent of the 
citizens (cives); another provision required the king to summon the Cortes 
annually; these enactments anticipated by over a quarter of a century similar 
pronouncements (1311, 1322) of the English Parliament. Furthermore, the 
Cortes appointed members from each social class to a Junta, or Union, to keep 
watch, in the intervals between the sessions of the Cortes, over the 
administration of the laws and funds that it had voted.” 

The problem of government in Spain was complicated by divisive mountains 
impeding the wide enforcement of a common law. The uneven terrain, the dry 
plateaus, and the periodic devastations of war discouraged agriculture, and made 
Spain largely a grazing land for cattle and sheep. The fine sheep herds fed 
thousands of looms in the towns, and Spain maintained its ancient high 
reputation for the quality of its wool. Internal trade was harassed by difficulties 
of transport and diversities of weights, measures, and currencies; but foreign 
trade grew in the ports of Barcelona, Tarragona, Valencia, Seville, and Cadiz; 
Catalan merchants were everywhere; and in 1282 the merchants of Castile held a 
position in Bruges rivaled only by the Hanseatic League.®' Merchants and 
manufacturers became the chief financial support of the crown. The urban 
proletariat organized itself into guilds (gremios), but these were strictly 
controlled by the kings, and the working classes suffered economic exploitation 
without political representation. 

Most of the industrial workers were either Jews or Mudejares—Moslems in 
Christian Spain. The Jews prospered in Aragon and Castile; they shared actively 


in the intellectual life of the two kingdoms; many of them were rich merchants; 
but at the end of this period they were subjected to increasing restrictions. The 
Mudejares were allowed freedom of worship, and considerable self-government; 
they too included many rich merchants; and a few found entry to the royal 
courts. Their craftsmen strongly influenced Spanish architecture, woodwork, and 
metalwork to the Mudejar style—the use of Moorish forms and themes in 
Christian art. Alfonso VI, in a catholic moment, called himself Emperador de los 
Dos Cultos—Emperor of the Two Faiths.” But the Mudejares in general had to 
wear a distinctive garb, live in a separate section of each city, and bear especially 
heavy taxation. Ultimately the wealth aggregated by their industrial and 
commercial skill excited the envy of the majority race; in 1247 James I ordered 
their expulsion from Aragon; over 100,000 of them left, taking their technical 
skills with them; and Aragonese industry thereafter declined. 

The partial absorption of Moslem culture into Spanish civilization, the 
stimulus of victory over an ancient enemy, the growth of industry and wealth, 
and of manners and tastes, stirred the mental life of Spain. The thirteenth century 
saw the establishment of six universities in Spain. Alfonso II of Aragon (1162- 
96) was the first Spanish troubadour; soon there were hundreds; and they not 
only wrote poetry, they developed the ceremonies of the Church into secular 
plays, opening a path to the triumphs of Lope de Vega and Calderon. To this 
period belongs the Cid, the national epic of Spain. Better than all these were the 
music, songs, and dances that flowed from the hearts of the people in their 
homes and streets, and graduated into the splendor and pageantry of the royal 
courts. The first recorded bullfight in the modern style was given at Avila in 
1107 to adorn a wedding feast; by 1300 it was a common sport in the cities of 
Spain. At the same time the French knights who came to help against the Moors 
brought the ideas and tournaments of chivalry. Respect for women, or for a 
man’s exclusive property in a woman, was made a point of honor as vital as a 
man’s pride in his courage and integrity; the duel of honor became a part of 
Spanish life. The mixture of European and Afro-Semitic blood, of Occidental 
and Oriental culture, of Syrian and Persian motives with Gothic art, of Roman 
hardness with Eastern sentiment, generated the Spanish character, and made 
Spanish civilization, in the thirteenth century, a unique and colorful element in 
the European scene. 


XII PORTUGAL: 1095 


In the year 1095 Count Henry of Burgundy, a crusading knight in Spain, so 
pleased Alfonso VI of Castile and Leon that the King gave him a daughter, 
Theresa, in marriage, and included in her dowry, as a fief, a county of Leon 
named Portugal.* The territory had been won from Moslem Spain only thirty- 
one years before; and south of the Mondego River the Moors still ruled. Count 
Henry felt uncomfortable as anything less than a king; from their marriage he 
and his wife plotted to make their fief an independent state. When Henry died 
(1112), Theresa continued to labor for independence. She taught her riobles and 
vassals to think in terms of national liberty; she encouraged her cities to fortify 
themselves and study the arts of war. She led her soldiers in person on campaign 
after campaign, and between wars she surrounded herself with musicians, poets, 
and lovers.°? She was defeated, captured, released, and restored to her fief; she 
lavished funds upon an illicit love, was deposed, went into exile with her lover, 
and died in poverty (1130). 

It was through her inspiration and preparations that her son, Affonso I 
Henriques (1128-85), achieved her aims. Alfonso VII of Castile promised to 
recognize him as sovereign ruler of any land that he might conquer from the 
Moors below the Douro River. With all the reckless bravery of his father and the 
spirit and pertinacity of his mother, Affonso Henriques attacked the Moors, 
defeated them at Ourique (1139), and proclaimed himself King of Portugal. The 
hierarchy persuaded the two kings to submit the matter to Pope Innocent II, who 
decided in favor of Castile. Affonso Henriques reversed this decision by offering 
his new kingdom to the papacy as a fief. Alexander III accepted it, and 
recognized him as King of Portugal (1143) on condition of annual tribute to the 
See of Rome.” Affonso Henriques resumed his wars with the Moors, captured 
Santarem and Lisbon, and extended his rule to the Tagus. Under Affonso III 
(1248-79) Portugal reached its present mainland limits, and Lisbon, strategically 
placed at the mouth of the Tagus, became its port and capital (1263). An old 
legend said that Ulysses-Odysseus had founded the city and given it its ancient 
name Ulyssipo, which the carelessness of tongues transformed into Olisipo and 
Lisboa. 

The last years of Affonso II were embittered by civil war with his son Diniz, 
who wondered why his father took so long to die. From this dubious beginning 
Diniz moved into a long and beneficent reign (127 9-1325). Peace with Leon 
and Castile was achieved by a marital alliance; strife with another heir to the 
throne was averted by the mediation of Isabel, Diniz’ saintly queen. Renouncing 
the glories of war, Diniz devoted himself to the economic and cultural 
development of his kingdom. He founded schools of agriculture, taught his 
people improved methods of husbandry, planted trees to check erosion, helped 


commerce, built ships and cities, organized a Portuguese navy, and negotiated a 
commercial treaty with England; so he earned the title fondly given him by his 
subjects—Re Lavrador, the Worker King. He was an industrious administrator, 
and a just judge. He supported poets and scholars, and himself wrote the best 
poetry of his nation and time; through him Portuguese ceased to be a Galician 
dialect and became a literary language. In his pastorellas he gave literary form to 
the songs of the people; and at his court troubadours were encouraged to sing the 
joys and pains of love. Diniz himself was a connoisseur in women, and preferred 
his bastards to his one legitimate son. When this son rebelled and raised an army 
to unseat his father, St. Isabel, who had lived apart from the merry court of the 
King, rode between the hostile forces, proposed to be the first victim of their 
violence, and shamed her husband and her son to peace 


I “Ghibelline” was a variant of Waiblingen, a village owned by the Hohenstaufens. This family took its 
name—“High Staufen”—from a mountain castle and village in Swabia. 


II Robin Hood, famous in legend but obscure in history, may have been one of the Anglo-Saxons who 
continued for over a century a guerrilla resistance against the Norman conquerors. The English poor 
celebrated his memory as an unbeaten rebel who lived in Sherwood Forest, acknowledged no Norman law, 
robbed the lords, helped the serfs, and worshiped the saints. 


Ill Geoffrey of Anjou, father of Henry II, had worn a sprig (planta) of the broom plant (Fr. genét) in his hat. 


IV Nicknamed Lackland because, unlike his elder brothers, he had not received from his father any 
appanage on the Continent. 


V The five groups here named became later the House of Lords. 


VI The counts had previously used the place as a hunting rendezvous; hence its name,’s Graven Haag, the 
Count’s Lodge, now den Haag. 


VII There appears to be no historical warrant for the existence of William Tell.” 


VIII This title, applied to him by his chaplain, found no medieval currency, but was applied to him by 
modern French historians. 


IX Milman, History of Latin Christianity, V1, 119. The edict is generally accepted as genuine;” but it may 
have been forged by the lawyers of Philip ITV as a weapon against Boniface VIII; cf. The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, s.v. Louis IX. 


X From the seaport town called Portus Cale by the Romans, and Oporto (“the port”) today. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
Pre-Renaissance Italy 
1057-1308 


I. NORMAN SICILY: 1090-1194 


IT is remarkable to how many different environments, from Scotland to Sicily, 
the Normans adapted themselves; with what violent energy they aroused 
sleeping regions and peoples; and how completely, in a few centuries, they were 
absorbed by their subjects, and disappeared from history. 

For a turbulent century they ruled southern Italy as successors to the 
Byzantine power, and Sicily as heirs to the Saracens. In 1060 Roger Guiscard, 
with a tiny band of buccaneers, began the invasion of the island; by 1091 its 
conquest was complete; in 1085 Norman Italy accepted Roger as its ruler; and 
when he died (1101) the “two Sicilies’—the island and southern Italy-were 
already a power in the politics of Europe. Control of the Straits of Messina, and 
of the fifty miles between Sicily and Africa, gave the Normans a decisive 
commercial and military advantage. Amalfi, Salerno, and Palermo became the 
foci of an active trade with all Mediterranean ports, including Moslem centers in 
Tunisia and Spain. Sicily, now a papal fief, replaced Mohammedan mosques 
with resplendent Christian churches, and in southern Italy Greek prelates gave 
way to Roman Catholic priests. 

Roger II (1101-54) made Palermo his capital, extended his rule in Italy to 
Naples and Capua, and in 1130 expanded his title from Count to King. He had 
all the ambition and courage, resourcefulness and subtlety of his uncle Robert 
Guiscard; so alert in thought and industrious in action that Idrisi, his Moslem 
biographer, said of him that he accomplished more asleep than other men 
awake.' Opposed by the popes, who feared his encroachment upon the Papal 
States; by the German emperors, who resented his annexation of the Abruzzi; by 
the Byzantines, who dreamed of regaining southern Italy; and by the Moslems of 
Africa, who longed to recapture Sicily, he fought them all, sometimes several of 
them at once, and emerged with his kingdom greater than before, and with new 
acquisitions in Tunis, Sfax, Bone, and Tripoli. He made use of the intelligent 
Saracens, Greeks and Jews of Sicily to organize a better civil service and 


administrative bureaucracy than any other nation in Europe had at the time. He 
allowed the feudal organization of agriculture in Sicily, but kept his barons in 
check with a royal court whose law covered every class. He enriched the 
economy of Sicily by bringing in silk weavers from Greece, and furthered 
commerce by competent protection of life, travel, and property. He allowed 
religious freedom and cultural autonomy to Moslems, Jews, and Greek 
Catholics, opened career to all talent, himself wore Moslem garb, liked Moslem 
morals, and lived as a Latin king in an Oriental court. His kingdom was for a 
generation “the richest and most civilized state in Europe,”? and he was “the 
most enlightened ruler of his age.”? Without him Frederick II, a still greater king, 
would have been impossible. 

The King Roger’s Book of Idrisi suggests the prosperity of Norman Sicily. A 
hardy busy peasantry covered the rich soil with crops, and kept the cities fed. 
They lived in hovels, and suffered the usual exploitation of the useful by the 
clever, but their life was dignified with a colorful piety, and brightened with 
festivals and song. Every season of the agricultural year had its dances and 
chants; and vintage time brought bacchanalian feasts that bound ancient 
Saturnalia with modern Carnival. Even to the poorest there remained love, and 
folk songs ranging from license and satire to lyrics of purest tenderness. In the 
town of San Marco, said Idrisi, “the air is perfumed by the violets growing 
everywhere.” Messina, Catania, Syracuse flourished again as in Carthaginian, 
Greek, or Roman days. Palermo seemed to Idrisi the finest city in the world: “It 
turns the heads of all who see it... it has buildings of such beauty that travelers 
flock to it, drawn by the fame of the marvels of architecture, the exquisite 
workmanship, the admirable conceptions of art.” The central street was a 
panorama of “towering palaces, high and superb hostels, churches ... baths, 
shops of great merchants.... All travelers say outright that there are nowhere 
buildings more marvelous than those of Palermo, nor any sight more exquisite 
than her pleasure gardens.” And the Moslem traveler Ibn Jubair, seeing Palermo 
in 1184, exclaimed; “A stupendous city! ... The palaces of the king encircle it as 
a necklace clasps the throat of a maiden with well-filled bosom.”* Visitors were 
struck by the variety of languages spoken in Palermo, the peaceful mingling of 
races and faiths, the neighborly confusion of churches, synagogues, and 
mosques, the elegantly dressed citizens, the busy streets, the quiet gardens, the 
comfortable homes. 

In those homes and palaces the arts of the East served the conquerors from 
the West. The looms of Palermo wove gorgeous stuffs in silk and cloth of gold; 
the ivory workers made little caskets shaped and carved in delicate or whimsical 
designs; the mosaicists covered floors, walls, and ceilings with Oriental themes. 


Greek and Saracen architects and artisans raised churches, monasteries, and 
palaces whose plan and ornament, showing no trace of Norman styles, gathered 
up a thousand years of Byzantine or Arabic influence. In 1143 Greek artists built 
for Greek nuns, with funds provided by Roger’s Admiral George, a convent 
dedicated to Santa Maria dell’ Ammiraglio, but now known as the Martorana 
from its founder. It has been so often restored that little remains of its twelfth- 
century elements. Typically an Arabic inscription from a Greek Christian hymn 
runs round the inner dome. The floor is of gleaming varicolored marble; eight 
columns of dark porphyry frame three apses, their capitals are most gracefully 
carved; walls and spandrels and vaults glitter with golden mosaics, including a 
famous Christos Pantocrater—the Universal King—in the sanctuary cupola. 
Finer still is the Capella Palatina, the chapel of the palace begun by Roger II in 
1132. Here everything is exquisite: the simple design of the marble pavement, 
the perfection of the slender columns and their diverse capitals, the 282 mosaics 
filling every tempting space, above the altar the solemn figure of Christ in one of 
the sovereign mosaics of the world, and, over all, a massive timber ceiling in 
honeycomb design, carved, gilded, or painted with Oriental figures of elephants, 
antelopes, gazelles, and “angels” that were probably houris from a 
Mohammedan’s dream of paradise. In all medieval or modern art there is no 
royal chapel that can compare with this jewel of Norman Sicily. 

Roger died in 1154, aged fifty-nine. His son William I (1154-66) earned the 
title of “the Bad,” partly because his life was written by his enemies, partly 
because he let others govern while he lived amid eunuchs and concubines in 
Oriental ease. In his reign the Moslems of Tunisia rose against the Christians, 
and ended Norman power in Africa. William II (1166-89) lived much the same 
sort of life as “the Bad,” but was called “the Good” by amiable biographers if 
only to avoid a confusion of names. He asked pardon for his lax morals by 
financing in 1176 the monastery and cathedral of Monreale—a “mount royal” 
five miles outside of Palermo. The exterior is a disagreeable confusion of shafts 
and interlacing columns; the cloisters are a work of majestic strength and beauty; 
the mosaics of the interior are renowned but crude; the capitals, however, are 
richly carved with realistic life—Noah drunk and sleeping, a swineherd tending 
a pig, an acrobat standing on his head. 

Perhaps the Oriental morals of the Norman Sicilian kings weakened their 
constitutions and shortened their line. Forty years after the death of Roger II his 
dynasty ingloriously died. William II left no children, and Tancred, illegitimate 
son of a son of Roger II, was chosen king (1189). Meanwhile the German 
emperor Henry VI had married Constance, an aunt of William IH; eager to unite 
all Italy under the imperial crown, he claimed the throne of the Sicilies; he 


secured the active alliance of Pisa and Genoa, whose commerce was irked by 
Norman control of the central Mediterranean; in 1194 he appeared before 
Palermo with irresistible force, persuaded it to open its gates to him, and was 
there crowned King of Sicily. When he died (1197) he left his thrones to his 
three-year-old son Frederick, who was to become the most powerful and 
enlightened monarch of a thirteenth century rich in puissant kings. 


II. THE PAPAL STATES 


North of Norman Italy lay the city-state of Benevento, ruled by dukes of 
Lombard origin. Beyond this were the lands under the immediate temporal 
power of the popes—the “Patrimony of Peter”’—including Anagni, Tivoli, 
Rome, and thence to Perugia. 

Rome was the center, but hardly the model, of Latin Christianity. No city in 
Christendom had less respect for religion, except as a vested interest. Italy took 
only a modest part in the Crusades; Venice shared in the Fourth only to capture 
Constantinople; the Italian cities thought of them chiefly as opportunities to 
establish ports, markets, and trade in the Near East; Frederick II postponed his 
crusade as long as he could, and embarked upon it with a minimum of religious 
belief. There were religious souls in Rome, gentle spirits who aided pilgrims to 
maintain the shrines; but their voices were seldom heard above the din of 
politics. 

Aside from the papacy, Rome was in this period a poor city. The Norman 
sack of 1084 had capped six centuries of destruction and neglect. The population 
had shrunk to some 40,000 from its ancient million. It was not a hub of 
commerce or industry. While cities of northern Italy led the economic 
revolution, the Papal States tarried in a simple agrarian regime. Market gardens, 
vineyards, and cattle paddocks mingled with homes and ruins within the walls of 
Aurelia. The lower classes of the capital lived half by handicraft, half by 
ecclesiastical charity; the middle classes were a medley of merchants, lawyers, 
teachers, bankers, students, and resident or visiting priests; the upper classes 
were the higher clergy and the landed nobility. The old Roman custom of 
owning in the country and living in the city still prevailed. Long since shorn of 
any general patriotism that would have united them for national defense, the 
Roman nobles divided into factions led by rich and powerful families— 
Frangipani, Orsini, Colonna, Pierleoni, Caetani, Savelli, Corsi, Conti, 
Annibaldi.... Each family made its Roman residence a castle-fortress, armed its 
members and retainers, and frequently indulged in street brawls, occasionally in 


civil wars. The popes, having only spiritual weapons little feared in Rome, 
struggled in vain to keep order in the city; they were repeatedly subjected to 
insult there, sometimes to violence; and many of them, for peace or safety, fled 
to Anagni, Viterbo, or Perugia, even to Lyons, at last to Avignon. 

The popes had dreamed of a theocracy in which the Word of God, interpreted 
by the Church, would suffice as law; they found themselves crushed amid the 
autocracy of the emperors, the oligarchy of the nobles, and the democracy of the 
citizens. The relics of the Forum and the Capitol kept alive, among the Romans, 
the memory of their ancient republic; and periodically an effort was made to 
restore the old autonomy and forms. The leading nobles were still called 
senators, though the Senate had disappeared; consuls were chosen or appointed, 
though they wielded no power; and some old manuscripts preserved the half- 
forgotten edicts of Roman law. Inspired by the rise of free cities in northern 
Italy, the people of Rome, in the twelfth century, began to demand a return to 
secular self-government. In 1143 they elected a Senate of fifty-six members, and 
for some years thereafter elected new senators annually. 

The mood of the time called for a voice, and found it in Arnold of Brescia. 
Tradition reports that he had studied under Abélard in France. He returned to 
Brescia as a monk, practicing such austerities that Bernard described him as a 
man who “neither eats nor drinks.” He was substantially orthodox in doctrine, 
but denied the validity of sacraments administered by priests in a state of sin. He 
held it immoral for a priest to own property, demanded a return of the clergy to 
apostolic poverty, and advised the Church to surrender all her material 
possessions and political power to the state. At the Council of the Lateran in 
1139 Innocent II condemned him and commanded him to silence; but Pope 
Eugenius III absolved him on condition of a pilgrimage to various churches in 
Rome. It was a kindly error; the sight of the old republican landmarks fired the 
imagination of Arnold; standing amid the ruins, he called upon the Romans to 
reject clerical rule, and to restore the Roman Republic (1145). Fascinated by his 
fervor, the people chose consuls and tribunes to be actual governors, and 
established an equestrian order to serve as leaders in a new militia of defense. 
Intoxicated with the ease of this glorious revolution, the followers of Arnold 
renounced not only the temporal power of the popes, but the authority, in Italy, 
of the German emperors of the Holy Roman Empire; indeed, they argued, it was 
the Roman Republic that should rule not Italy alone, but, as of old, the “world.”° 
They rebuilt and fortified the Capitol, seized St. Peter’s, turned it into a castle, 
took possession of the Vatican, and levied taxes upon pilgrims. Eugenius II fled 
to Viterbo and Pisa (1146), while St. Bernard, from Clairvaux, hurled 
denunciations against the people of Rome, and reminded them that their 


subsistence depended on the presence of the papacy. For ten years the Comune 
di Roma ruled the city of the Caesars and the popes. 

Plucking up his courage, Eugenius III returned to Rome in 1148. He confined 
himself for a time to spiritual functions, distributed charity, and won the 
affection of the populace. His second successor, Hadrian IV, shocked by the 
killing of a cardinal in a public tumult, laid an interdict upon the capital (115 5). 
Fearful of a profounder revolution than the aristocracy could digest, the Senate 
abrogated the Republic and surrendered to the Pope. Arnold, excommunicated, 
hid himself in the Campagna. When Frederick Barbarossa approached Rome 
Hadrian asked him to arrest the rebel. Arnold was found and apprehended; he 
was turned over by the Emperor to the papal prefect of Rome, and was by him 
hanged (1155). The corpse was burned, and the ashes were thrown into the Tiber 
“for fear,” said a contemporary, “that the people would gather them up and 
honor them as the ashes of a martyr.”° His ideas outlived him, and reappeared in 
the Paterine and Waldensian heretics of Lombardy, in the Albigensians of 
France, in Marsilius of Padua, and in the leaders of the Reformation. The Senate 
continued to exist till 1216, when Innocent HI succeeded in replacing it with one 
or two senators congenial to the papal cause. The temporal power of the popes 
survived till 1870. 

At different times the Papal States included Umbria, with Spoleto and 
Perugia; the “March,” or frontier land, of Ancona on the Adriatic; and the 
Romagna, or Rome-ruled region, with the cities of Rimini, Imola, Ravenna, 
Bologna, and Ferrara. Ravenna continued to decline in this period, while Ferrara 
rose to prominence under the wise leadership of the house of Este. Under the 
lead of the great lawyers produced by its university, Bologna developed a virile 
communal life. It was among the first cities to choose a podesta to govern the 
internal affairs of the commune, and a capitano to lead it in its external relations. 
Peculiar requirements ruled the choice of the podesta or man of power: he must 
be a noble, a foreigner to the city, and over thirty-six years of age; he must own 
no property within the commune, and must have no relative among the electors; 
he must not be kin to, or come from the same place as, the preceding podesta. 
These strange rules, adopted to secure impartial administration, prevailed in 
many Italian communes. The “captain of the people” was chosen not by the 
communal council but by the popular party, dominated by the merchant guilds; 
he represented not the poor but the business class. In later centuries he would 
extend his power at the expense of the podesta, as the bourgeoisie would come 
to surpass the nobility in wealth and influence. 


II. VENICE TRIUMPHANT: 1096-1311 


North of Ferrara and the Po lay the district of Veneto, proud of the cities of 
Venice, Treviso, Padua, Vicenza, and Verona. 

It was in this period that Venice matured her power. Her alliance with 
Byzantium gave her entry to Aegean and Black Sea ports. At Constantinople, in 
the twelfth century, her nationals are said to have numbered over 100,000, and to 
have held a section of the city in terror by their insolence and their brawls. 
Suddenly the Greek Emperor Manuel, prodded by the jealous Genoese, turned 
against the Venetians in his capital, arrested a great number of them, and ordered 
a wholesale confiscation of their goods (1171). Venice declared war; her people 
labored night and day to build a fleet; and in 1171 the Doge Vitale Michieli II 
led 130 ships against Euboea as a first goal of strategy against the Straits. But on 
Euboea’s shores his troops fell sick with a disease said to have been caused by 
Greeks poisoning the water supply; so many thousands died that the ships could 
not be manned for war; the Doge led his armada back to Venice, where the 
plague infected and decimated the inhabitants; and at a meeting of the assembly 
the Doge, blamed for these misfortunes, was stabbed to death (1172).’ It is 
against the background of these events that we must view the Fourth Crusade, 
and the oligarchic revolution that transformed the constitution of Venice. 

The great merchants, fearing the collapse of their commercial empire if such 
defeats continued, resolved to take the election of the doge, and the 
determination of public policy, from the general assembly, and establish a more 
select council, which should be better fitted to consider and transact affairs of 
state, and might serve as a check upon both the passions of the people and the 
autocracy of the doge. The three highest judges of the Republic were persuaded 
to appoint a commission to draw up a new constitution. Its report recommended 
that each of the six wards of the city-state should choose two leading men, each 
of whom should choose forty able men; the 480 deputies so chosen were to form 
the Maggior Consiglio, or Greater Council, as the general legislature of the 
nation. The Greater Council in turn was to choose sixty of its members as a 
Senate to govern commerce, finance, and foreign relations. The arrengo or 
popular assembly was to meet only to ratify or reject proposals of war or peace. 
A Privy Council of six men, elected severally from the six wards, was to govern 
the state in any interregnum, and its sanction was to be required to legalize any 
governmental action of a doge. The first Greater Council elected by this 
procedure chose thirty-four of its members, who chose eleven of their number, 
who then, in public deliberation in the cathedral of San Marco, chose the doge 
(1173). A cry of protest arose from-the people at losing their right of naming the 


head of the state; but the new doge diverted the disturbance by scattering coin 
among the crowd.® In 1192, on the election of Enrico Dandolo, the Greater 
Council required the Doge to swear, in his coronation oath, to obey all the laws 
of the state. The mercantile oligarchy was now supreme. 

Dandolo, already eighty-four, proved to be one of the strongest leaders in 
Venetian history. Through his Machiavellian diplomacy and personal heroism 
Venice avenged the disaster of 1171 by capturing and despoiling Constantinople 
in 1204; thereby Venice became the dominant power in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea, and the commercial leadership of Europe 
passed from Byzantium to Italy. In 1261 the Genoese aided the Greeks to regain 
Constantinople, and were rewarded with commercial preference there; but three 
years later the Venetian fleet defeated the Genoese near Sicily, and the Greek 
emperor was forced to restore the favored position of Venice in his capital. 

The triumphant oligarchy capped these external victories with another 
constitutional stroke. In 1297 the Doge Pietro Gradenigo pushed through the 
Council a proposal that only those citizens—and their male posterity-should be 
eligible to the Council who had sat in it since 1293.° The great majority of the 
people were excluded from office by this “Closing of the Council.” A closed 
caste was created; a Libro d’oro, or Golden Book, of marriages and births within 
this patrician caste was kept to ensure purity of blood and monopoly of power; 
the mercantile oligarchy decreed itself an aristocracy of birth. When the people 
planned a revolt against the new constitution their leaders were admitted into the 
hall of the Council, and were immediately hanged (1300). 

It must be admitted that this frank and ruthless oligarchy governed well. 
Public order was better maintained, public policy more shrewdly guided, laws 
more stable and effective, than in the other communities of medieval Italy. 
Venetian laws for the regulation of physicians and apothecaries preceded similar 
statutes of Florence by half a century. In 1301 laws forbade unhealthy industries 
in residential quarters, and excluded from Venice industries that poured injurious 
fumes into the air. Navigation laws were rigorous and detailed. All imports and 
exports were subject to state supervision and control. Diplomatic reports covered 
trade more than politics, and economic statistics were here for the first time 
made a part of government.'® 

Agriculture was almost unknown in Venice, but handicrafts were highly 
developed, for Venice had imported from the old cities of the Eastern 
Mediterranean arts and crafts half submerged by political upheavals in the West. 
Venetian products in iron, brass, glass, gold cloth, and silk were renowned in 
three continents. The building of boats for pleasure, commerce, or war was 
probably the greatest of Venetian industries; it reached a capitalistic stage of 


mass labor and corporate finance, and almost a socialistic stage through control 
by its chief client, the state. Picturesque galleys with lofty prows, painted sails, 
and as many as 180 oars bound Venice with Constantinople, Tyre, Alexandria, 
Lisbon, London, and a score of other cities in a golden chain of ports and trade. 
Goods from the valley of the Po came to Venice to be reshipped; the products of 
the Rhine cities came over the Alps to spread out from her quays to the 
Mediterranean world; the Rialto became the busiest thoroughfare in Europe, 
crowded with merchants, sailors, and bankers from a hundred lands. The wealth 
of the North could not compare with the opulence of a city where everything was 
geared to commerce and finance, and where one ship sent to Alexandria and 
back brought 1000 per cent on the investment—if it encountered no enemy, 
pirate, or destructive storm.'' In the thirteenth century Venice was the richest 
city in Europe, equaled perhaps only by those Chinese cities that her Marco Polo 
incredibly described. 

Faith declines as wealth increases. The Venetians made much use of religion 
in government, and consoled the voteless with processions and paradise; but the 
ruling classes rarely allowed Christianity, or excommunication, to interfere with 
business or war. Siamo Veneziani, poi Cristiani, ran their motto: “We are 
Venetians; after that we are Christians.”’? Ecclesiastics were excluded from any 
share in the government.’ Venetian merchants sold arms and slaves, and 
sometimes gave military intelligence, to Moslems at war with Christians,'* A 
certain liberality went with this broad-minded venality: Moslems might come 
safely to Venice; and the Jews—especially in the Giudecca on the island of 
Spinalunga—might worship peacefully in their synagogues. 

Dante denounced the “unbridled lasciviousness” of the Venetians,'° but we 
must not trust the strictures of one who cursed so ecumenically. More significant 
are the severe penalties prescribed in Venetian law for parents who prostituted 
their children, or the vainly repeated laws to check electoral corruption.'® The 
impression we get is of a hard and brilliant aristocracy stoically resigned to the 
poverty of the masses, and a populace solacing poverty with the uncornered joys 
of love. As early as 1094 we hear of the Carnival; in 1228 the first mention of 
masks; in 1296 the Senate made the last day before Lent (the French mardi gras) 
a public holiday. On such occasions both sexes flaunted their most expensive 
finery. Rich ladies crowned themselves with jeweled tiaras or hoods, or turbans 
woven with cloth of gold; their eyes gleamed through veils of gold or silver web; 
their necks held strings of pearls; their hands were gloved with chamois or silk; 
their feet were shod with sandals or shoes of leather, wood, or cork, embroidered 
in red and gold; their gowns were of fine linen, silk, or brocade, sprinkled with 
gems, and cut low in the neck to the scandal and fascination of their times. They 


wore false hair, they painted and powdered, they laced and fasted to be slim.”” 
They moved freely in public at any time, joined with shy allure in pleasure 
parties and gondola escapades, and listened willingly to troubadours importing 
Provence modes of song for the eternal themes of love. 

The Venetians did not, in this period, go in for culture. They had a good 
public library, but seem to have made little use of it. No contributions to 
learning, no lasting poetry, appeared amid this unrivaled wealth. Schools were 
numerous in the thirteenth century, and we hear of private and state scholarships 
for poor students; but as late as the fourteenth century there were Venetian 
judges who could not read.'® Music was held in high esteem. Art was not yet the 
superb coloratura of later days; but wealth was bringing to Venice the art of 
many lands, taste was growing, the foundation was being laid, and old Roman 
skills survived, above all in glass. 

We must not picture the Venice of that age as quite so lovely as Wagner or 
Nietzsche found it in the nineteenth century. Houses were of wood, and streets 
were simple earth; the Piazza di San Marco, however, was paved with brick in 
1172, and the pigeons were there as early as 1256. Pretty bridges began to curve 
over the canals, and over the Grand Canal the traghetti already ferried many 
passengers. The side canals were probably less malodorous then than now, for 
time is needed for any full ripening. But no faults of street or stream could close 
the soul to the grandeur of a city lifting itself up, century by century, out of the 
marshes and mists of the lagoons; or the wonder of a people rising out of 
desolation and isolation to cover the sea with its ships, and levy tribute of wealth 
and beauty upon half the world. 


Between Venice and the Alps lay the city and March of Treviso, of which we 
shall note only that its people so loved life that it won the name of Marca 
amorosa or gioiosa. In 1214, we are told, the city celebrated the festival of the 
Castello d’amore: a wooden castle was set up, and hung with carpets, drapes, 
and garlands; pretty Trevisan women held it, armed with scented water, fruit, 
and flowers; youthful cavaliers from Venice competed with gay blades from 
Padua in besieging the ladies, bombarding them with like weapons; the 
Venetians, they say, won the day by mingling ducats with their flowers; in any 
case the castle and its fair defenders fell.'° 


IV. FROM MANTUA TO GENOA 


West of the Veneto the famous cities of Lombardy ruled the plains between 
the Po and the Alps: Mantua, Cremona, Brescia, Bergamo, Como, Milan, Pavia. 
South of the Po, in what is now Emilia, were Modena, Reggio, Parma, Piacenza; 
lovers of Italy will not resent these sonorous litanies. Between Lombardy and 
France the province of Piedmont enclosed Vercelli and Turin; and south of these 
Liguria bent around the gulf and city of Genoa. The wealth of the region was the 
gift of the Po, which crossed the peninsula from west to east, carrying the 
commerce, filling the canals, watering the fields. The growth of industry and 
trade gave these cities the wealth and pride that enabled them generally to ignore 
their nominal sovereign, the German emperor, and to subdue the semifeudal 
lords of their hinterland. 

Usually a cathedral stood at the center of these Italian towns, to brighten life 
with the drama of devotion and the spur of hope; near it a baptistery to mark the 
entry of the child into the privileges and responsibilities of Christian citizenship, 
and a campanile to sound the call to worship, assembly, or arms. In the 
neighboring piazza or public square peasants and craftsmen offered their 
products, actors, acrobats, and minstrels performed, heralds cried their 
proclamations, citizens chatted after Sunday Mass, and youths or knights 
engaged in sports or tournaments. A town hall, some shops, some houses or 
tenements helped to form a guard of brick around the square. From this center 
ran the crooked, winding, climbing streets, so narrow that when a cart or 
horseman passed, the pedestrians dodged into a doorway or flattened themselves 
against a wall. As the thirteenth century progressed and wealth grew, the stucco 
houses were roofed with red tiles, making a pic turesque pattern for those who 
could forget the odors and the mud. Only a few streets, and the central square, 
were paved. Around the city ran a towered and battlemented wall, for war was 
frequent, and a man had to know how to fight if he cared to be other than a 
monk. 

The greatest of these cities were Genoa and Milan. Genoa—la superba, its 
lovers called it—was perfectly placed for business and pleasure, rising on a hill 
before a sea that invited commerce, and sharing in the warm climate of a Riviera 
that reached out to Rapallo on the east and San Remo on the west. Already a 
busy port in Roman days, Genoa developed a population of merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers, shipwrights, sailors, soldiers, and politicians. Genoese 
engineers brought in clear water from the Ligurian Alps by an aqueduct worthy 
of ancient Rome, and raised a gigantic mole out in the bay to give her great 
harbor security in storm and war. Like the Venetians of this epoch, the Genoese 
cared little for letters or art; they spent themselves in conquering competitors and 
exploring new avenues for gain. The Bank of Genoa was almost the state; it lent 


money to the city on condition of collecting the municipal revenue; through this 
power it dominated the government, and every party that came into office had to 
pledge loyalty to the Bank.*® But the Genoese were as brave as they were 
acquisitive. They cooperated with Pisa to sweep the Saracens from the Western 
Mediterranean (1015-1113), and then fought Pisa intermittently until they 
shattered their rival’s power in the naval battle of Meloria (1284). For that last 
conflict Pisa called all men between the ages of twenty and sixty, Genoa all 
between eighteen and seventy; we may judge from this the spirit and passion of 
the age. “As there is a natural loathing between men and serpents,” wrote the 
monk Salimbene, “so is there between the Pisans and the Genoese, between the 
Pisans and the men of Lucca.”*! In that engagement off the coast of Corsica the 
men fought hand to hand until half the combatants were dead; “and there was 
such wailing in Genoa and Pisa as was never heard in those cities from their 
foundation to our times.””’ Learning of this disaster to Pisa, the good men of 
Lucca and Florence thought it an excellent time to send an expedition against 
that unfortunate city; but Pope Martin IV commanded them to stay their hands. 
Meanwhile the Genoese pushed into the East, and came into competition with 
the Venetians; and between these two rose the bitterest hatred of all. In 1255 
they contested the possession of Acre; the Hospitalers fought on the side of 
Genoa, the Templars for Venice; in that battle alone 20,000 men fell;** it 
destroyed Christian unity in Syria, and perhaps decided the failure of the 
Crusades. The struggle between Genoa and Venice continued till 1379, when the 
Genoese suffered at Chioggia the same culminating defeat that they had inflicted 
upon the Pisans a century before. 

Of the Lombard cities Milan was the richest and most powerful. Once a 
Roman capital, she was proud of her age and her traditions; the consuls of her 
republic defied the emperors, her bishops defied the popes, her people shared or 
sheltered heresies that challenged Christianity itself. In the thirteenth century she 
had 200,000 inhabitants, 13,000 houses, 1000 taverns.** Herself loving liberty, 
she did not willingly concede it to others; she patrolled the roads with her troops 
to force caravans, withersoever bound, to go to Milan first; she ruined Como and 
Lodi, and struggled to subjugate Pisa, Cremona, and Pavia; she could not rest 
until she controlled all the commerce of the Po.* At the Diet of Constance in 
1154 two citizens of Lodi appeared before Frederick Barbarossa and implored 
his protection for their town; the Emperor warned Milan to desist from her 
attempts upon Lodi; his message was rejected with scorn and trampled under 
foot; Frederick, eager to subdue Lombardy to imperial obedience, seized the 
opportunity to destroy Milan (1162). Five years later her survivors and friends 
had rebuilt the city, and all Lombardy rejoiced in her resurrection as a symbol of 


Italy’s resolve never to be ruled by a German king. Frederick yielded. But before 
he died he married his son Henry VI to Constance, daughter of Roger II of 
Sicily. In Henry’s son the Lombard League would find a more terrible Frederick. 


V. FREDERICK 1: 1194—1250 


1. The Excommunicate Crusader 


Constance was thirty when she married Henry, forty-two when she gave birth 
to her only child. Fearing doubts of her pregnancy and of her child’s legitimacy, 
she had a tent erected in the market place of Iesi (near Ancona); and there, in the 
sight of all, she was delivered of the boy who was to become the most 
fascinating figure of the culminating medieval century. In his veins the blood of 
the Norman kings of Italy merged with the blood of the Hohenstaufen emperors 
of Germany. 

He was four when, at Palermo, he was crowned King of Sicily (1198). His 
father had died a year earlier, his mother died a year afterward. Her will 
besought Pope Innocent III to undertake the guardianship, education, and 
political protection of her son, and offered him in return a handsome stipend, and 
the regency and renewed suzerainty of Sicily. He accepted gladly, and used his 
position to end that union of Sicily with Germany which Frederick’s father had 
just achieved; the popes reasonably dreaded an empire that should encompass 
the Papal States on every side and in effect imprison and dominate the papacy. 
Innocent provided for Frederick’s education, but supported Otto IV for the 
German throne. Frederick grew up in neglect, sometimes in poverty, so that 
compassionate citizens of Palermo had on occasion to bring the royal gamin 
food.*° He was allowed to run free in the streets and markets of the polyglot 
capital, and to pick his associates wherever he pleased. He received no 
systematic education, but his avid mind learned from all that he heard or saw; 
the world would later marvel at the scope and detail of his knowledge. In those 
days and ways he acquired Arabic and Greek, and some of the lore of the Jews. 
He grew familiar with different peoples, garbs, customs, and faiths, and never 
quite lost his youthful habit of tolerance. He read many volumes of history. He 
became a good rider and fencer, and a lover of horses and hunting. He was short 
but strong, with “a fair and gracious countenance,”’’ and long, red, curly hair; 
clever, positive, and proud. At twelve he dismissed Innocent’s deputy regent and 


took over the government; at fourteen he came of age; at fifteen he married 
Constance of Aragon, and set out to reclaim the imperial crown. 

Fortune favored him, for a price. Otto [TV had violated his agreement to 
respect the sovereignty of the Pope in the Papal States; Innocent 
excommunicated him, and ordered the barons and bishops of the Empire to elect 
as Emperor his young ward Frederick, “as old in wisdom as he is young in 
years.”*® But Innocent, so suddenly turning toward Frederick, did not veer from 
his purpose of protecting the papacy. As the price of his support he required 
from Frederick (1212) a pledge to continue tribute and fealty from Sicily to the 
popes; to guard the inviolability of the Papal States; to keep the “Two 
Sicilies’—Norman southern Italy and the island—perpetually separated from the 
Empire; to reside in Germany as Emperor and leave the Sicilies to his infant son 
Henry as King of Sicily under a regent to be appointed by Innocent; furthermore, 
Frederick bound himself to maintain all the powers of the clergy in his realm, to 
punish heretics, and to take the cross as a crusader. Financing his trip and retinue 
with money provided by the Pope, Frederick entered a Germany still held by 
Otto’s armies. But Otto was defeated by Philip Augustus at Bouvines; his 
resistance collapsed; and Frederick was crowned emperor in a_ splendid 
ceremony at Aachen (1215). There he solemnly renewed his pledge to undertake 
a crusade; and in the full enthusiasm of triumphant youth he won many princes 
to make the same vow. For a moment he seemed to Germany a God-sent David 
who would free David’s Jerusalem from the heirs of Saladin. 

But delays ensued. Otto’s brother Henry raised an army to depose Frederick, 
and the new Pope, Honorius III, agreed that the young Emperor must defend his 
throne. Frederick overcame Henry, but meanwhile he became involved in 
imperial politics. Apparently he already longed for his native Italy; the heat and 
blood of the South were in his temperament, and Germany irked him; of his 
fifty-six years only eight were spent there. He granted large feudal powers to the 
barons, gave charters of self-government to several cities, and entrusted the 
government of Germany to Archbishop Engelbert of Cologne and Herman of 
Salza, the able Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights. Despite Frederick’s 
apparent negligence Germany enjoyed prosperity and peace during the thirty- 
five years of his reign. The barons and bishops were so satisfied with their 
absentee landlord that to please him they crowned his seven-year-old son Henry 
“King of the Romans”—.e., heir to the imperial throne (1220). At the same time 
Frederick appointed himself regent of Sicily for Henry, who remained in 
Germany. This rather inverted the plans of Innocent, but Innocent was dead. 
Honorius yielded, and even crowned Frederick emperor at Rome, for he was 
anxious that Frederick should embark at once to rescue the Crusaders in Egypt. 


However, the barons in South Italy and the Saracens in Sicily staged a revolt; 
Frederick argued that he must restore order in his Italian realm before venturing 
on a long absence. Meanwhile (1222) his wife died. Hoping to prod him to fulfill 
his vow, Honorius persuaded him to marry Isabella, heiress to the lost kingdom 
of Jerusalem. Frederick complied (1225), and added the title of King of 
Jerusalem to those of King of Sicily and Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Trouble with the Lombard cities again delayed him. In 1227 Honorius died, and 
the stern Gregory IX ascended the papal throne. Frederick now prepared in 
earnest, built a great fleet, and gathered 40,000 crusaders at Brindisi. There a 
terrible plague broke out in his army. Thousands died, more thousands deserted. 
The Emperor himself, and his chief lieutenant, Louis of Thuringia, caught the 
infection. Nevertheless Frederick gave the order to sail. Louis died, and 
Frederick grew worse. His doctors, and the higher clergy who were with him, 
advised him to return to Italy. He did, and sought a cure at Pozzuoli. Pope 
Gregory, his patience exhausted, refused to hear the explanations of Frederick’s 
emissaries, and announced to the world the excommunication of the Emperor. 

Seven months later, still excommunicate, Frederick set sail for Palestine 
(1228). On learning of his arrival in Syria, Gregory absolved the subjects of 
Frederick and his son Henry from their oaths of allegiance, and began 
negotiations to depose the Emperor. Taking these actions as a declaration of war, 
Frederick’s regent in Italy invaded the Papal States. Gregory retaliated by 
sending an army to invade Sicily; monks spread a rumor that Frederick was 
dead; and soon a large part of Sicily and southern Italy were in papal hands. Two 
Franciscan delegates of the Pope reached Acre soon after Frederick, and forbade 
any man in the Christian ranks to obey the excommunicate. The Saracen 
commander, al-Kamil, astonished to find a European ruler who understood 
Arabic and appreciated Arabic literature, science, and philosophy, made a 
favorable peace with Frederick, who now entered Jerusalem as a bloodless 
conqueror. As no clergyman would crown him King of Jerusalem, he crowned 
himself in the church of the Holy Sepulcher. The bishop of Caesarea, calling the 
shrine and city desecrated by Frederick’s presence, laid an interdict upon 
religious services in Jerusalem and Acre. Some Knights Templar, learning that 
Frederick planned to visit the reputed site of Christ’s baptism in the Jordan, sent 
secret word to al-Kamil, suggesting that here was a chance for the Sultan to 
capture the Emperor. The Moslem commander sent the letter to Frederick. To 
free Jerusalem from its interdict, the Emperor left it on the third day, and went to 
Acre. There, as he walked to his ship, the Christian populace bombarded him 
with filth.” 


Arrived at Brindisi, Frederick organized an impromptu army, and advanced to 
recapture the towns that had yielded to the Pope. The papal army fled, the cities 
opened their gates; only Sora resisted, and stood siege; it was captured and 
reduced to ashes. At the frontier of the Papal States Frederick stopped, and sent 
the Pope a plea for peace. The Pope agreed; the Treaty of San Germano was 
signed (1230); the excommunication was withdrawn. For a moment there was 
peace. 


2. The Wonder of the World 


Frederick turned to administration, and from his court at Foggia, in Apulia, 
wrestled with the problems of too wide a realm. He visited Germany in 1231, 
and confirmed, in a “Statute in Favor of Princes,” the powers and privileges that 
he and his son had extended to the barons; he was willing to surrender Germany 
to feudalism if that would leave him at peace to develop his ideas in Italy. 
Perhaps he recognized that the battle of Bouvines had ended German hegemony 
in Europe, and that the thirteenth century belonged to France and Italy. He paid 
for his neglect of Germany in the rebellion and suicide of his son. 

Out of the polyglot passions of Sicily his despotic hand forged an order and 
prosperity recalling the brilliance of Roger II’s reign. The rebellious Saracens of 
the hills were captured, were transported to Italy, were trained as mercenaries, 
and became the most reliable soldiers in Frederick’s army; we may imagine the 
wrath of the popes at the sight of Moslem warriors led by a Christian emperor 
against papal troops. Palermo remained in law the capital of the Regno, as the 
Two Sicilies were briefly called; but the real capital was Foggia. Frederick loved 
Italy more ardently than most Italians; he marveled that Yahveh had made so 
much of Palestine when Italy existed; he called his southern kingdom the apple 
of his eye, “a haven amidst the floods, a pleasure garden amidst a wilderness of 
thorns.”°? In 1223 he began to build at Foggia the rambling castle-palace of 
which only a gateway remains today. Soon a city of palaces rose about his own 
to house his aides. He invited the nobles of his Italian realm to serve as pages at 
his court; there they rose through widening functions to administer the 
government. Head of them all was Piero delle Vigne, a graduate of the school of 
law at Bologna; Frederick made him logothete or secretary of state, and loved 
him as a brother or a son. At Foggia, as at Paris seventy years later, lawyers 
replaced the clergy in administration; here, in the state nearest to the See of 
Peter, the secularization of government was complete. 


Reared in an age of chaos, and learned in Oriental ideas, Frederick never 
dreamed that the order called a state could be maintained except by monarchical 
force. He seems honestly to have believed that without a strong central power 
men would destroy, or repeatedly impoverish, themselves through crime, 
ignorance, and war. Like Barbarossa he valued social order more highly than 
popular liberty, and felt that the ruler who competently maintains order earns all 
the luxuries of his keep. He allowed some measure of public representation in 
his government: twice a year, at five points in the Regno, assemblies met to deal 
with local problems, complaints, and crimes; to these assemblies he summoned 
not only the nobles and prelates of the district, but four deputies from each major 
city, and two from each town. For the rest Frederick was an absolute monarch; 
he accepted as axiomatic the basic principle of Roman civil law—that the 
citizens had handed over to the emperor the sole right to legislate. At Melfi in 
1231 he issued for the Regno—chiefly through the legal skill and counsel of 
Piero delle Vigne—the Liber Augustalis, the first scientifically codified system 
of laws since Justinian, and one of the most complete bodies of jurisprudence in 
legal history. It was in some ways a reactionary code: it accepted all the class 
distinctions of feudalism, and maintained old rights of the lord over the serf. In 
many ways it was a progressive code: it deprived the nobles of legislative, 
judicial, and minting powers, centering these in the state; it abolished trial by 
combat or ordeal; it provided for state prosecutors to pursue crimes that 
heretofore had gone unpunished if no citizen brought in a complaint. It 
condemned the law’s delays, advised judges to cut down the perorations of 
advocates, and required the state courts to sit daily except on holidays. 

Like most medieval rulers, Frederick carefully regulated the national 
economy. A “just price” was established for various services and goods. The 
state nationalized the production of salt, iron, steel, hemp, tar, dyed fabrics, and 
silks;*' it operated textile factories with Saracen slave women workers and 
eunuch foremen;** it owned and operated slaughter houses and public baths; it 
created model farms, fostered the cultivation of cotton and sugar cane, cleared 
woods and fields of injurious animals, built roads and bridges, and sank wells to 
augment the water supply.** Foreign trade was largely managed by the state, and 
was Carried in vessels owned by the government; one of these had a crew of 300 
men.” Internal traffic tolls were reduced to a minimum, but tariffs on exports 
and imports provided the chief revenues of the state. There were many other 
taxes, for this government, like all others, could always find uses for money. To 
Frederick’s credit must be put a sound and conscientious currency. 

To make this monolithic state majestic and holy without relying upon a 
Christianity normally hostile to him, Frederick strove to restore in his own 


person all the awe and splendor that had hedged a Roman emperor. His exquisite 
coins were stamped with no Christian word or symbol, but with the circular 
legend IMP/ROM/Cesar/Aug; and on the reverse was the Roman eagle encircled 
with the name Fridericus. The people were taught that the Emperor was in a 
sense the Son of God; his laws were the divine justice codified, and were 
referred to as Iustitia—almost the third person of a new trinity. Anxious to place 
himself beside the old Roman emperors in the history and galleries of art, 
Frederick commissioned sculptors to carve his likeness in stone. A bridgehead at 
the Volturno, a gate at Capua were adorned with reliefs, in ancient style, of 
himself and his aides; nothing remains of these works except a female head of 
great beauty.’ This pre-Renaissance attempt to revive classic art failed, washed 
away by the Gothic wave. 

Despite his near-divinity and royal industry, Frederick found it possible to 
enjoy life at all levels in his Foggia court. An army of slaves, many of them 
Saracens, ministered to his wants and managed the bureaucracy. In 1235, his 
second wife having died, he married again; but Isabella of England could not 
understand his mind or morals, and retired into the background while Frederick 
consorted with mistresses and begot an illegitimate son. His enemies charged 
him with maintaining a harem, and Gregory IX accused him of sodomy.* 
Frederick explained that all these white or black ladies or lads were used only for 
their skill in song, dance, acrobatics, or other entertainment traditional in royal 
courts. In addition to these he kept a menagerie of wild beasts; and sometimes he 
traveled with a retinue of leopards, lynxes, lions, panthers, apes, and bears, led 
on a chain by Saracen slaves. Frederick loved hunting and hawking, collected 
strange birds, and wrote for his son Manfred an admirable and scientific treatise 
on falconry. 

Next to hunting, he took delight in educated and graceful conversation 
—delicato parlare. He preferred the meeting of true minds to the joust of arms. 
He himself was the most cultured causeur of his time, and was noted for his wit 
and repartee; this Frederick was his own Voltaire.*” He spoke nine languages and 
wrote seven. He corresponded in Arabic with al-Kamil, whom he called his 
dearest friend after his own sons; in Greek with his son-in-law, the Greek 
Emperor John Vatatzes; and in Latin with the Western world. His associates— 
especially Piero delle Vigne—formed their admirable Latin style on the classics 
of Rome; they keenly felt and emulated the classic spirit, and almost anticipated 
the humanists of the Renaissance. Frederick himself was a poet, whose Italian 
verses won Dante’s praise. The love poetry of Provence and Islam entered his 
court, and was taken up by the young nobles who served there; and the Emperor, 
like some Baghdad potentate, loved to relax, after a day of administration or 


hunting or war, with pretty women around him, and poets to sing his glory and 
their charms. 

As he grew older Frederick turned more and more to science and philosophy. 
Here above all he was stirred by the Moslem heritage of Sicily. He read many 
Arabic masterpieces himself, brought Moslem and Jewish scientists and 
philosophers to his court, and paid scholars to translate into Latin the scientific 
classics of Greece and Islam. He was so fond of mathematics that he persuaded 
the Sultan of Egypt to send him a famous mathematician, al-Hanifi; and he was 
intimate with Leonardo Fibonacci, the greatest Christian mathematician of the 
age. He shared some of the superstitions of his time, and delved into astrology 
and alchemy. He lured to his court the polymath Michael Scot, and studied 
occult science with him, and chemistry, metallurgy, and philosophy. His 
curiosity was universal. He sent questions in science and philosophy to scholars 
at his court, and as far abroad as Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and Iraq. He kept a 
zoological garden for study rather than for amusement, and organized 
experiments in the breeding of poultry, pigeons, horses, camels, and dogs; his 
laws establishing closed seasons for hunting were based on careful records of 
pairing and breeding seasons—for which the animals of Apulia were said to 
have written him a vote of thanks. His legislation included an enlightened 
regulation of medical practice, operations, and the sale of drugs. He favored the 
dissection of cadavers; Moslem physicians marveled at his knowledge of 
anatomy. The extent of his learning in philosophy appears in his request to some 
Moslem savants to resolve certain discrepancies between the views of Aristotle 
and Alexander of Aphrodisias on the eternity of the world. “O fortunate 
emperor!” exclaimed Michael Scot, “I verily believe that if ever a man could 
escape death by his learning it would be you.”*® 

Lest the learning of the scholars whom he had assembled should die with 
their deaths, Frederick founded in 1224 the University of Naples—a rare 
example of a medieval university established without ecclesiastical sanction. He 
called to its faculty scholars in all arts and sciences, and paid them high salaries; 
and he assigned subsidies to enable poor but qualified students to attend. He 
forbade the youths of his Regno to go outside of it for their higher education. 
Naples, he hoped, would soon rival Bologna as a school of law, and would train 
men for public administration. 

Was Frederick an atheist? He had been pious in his youth, and perhaps 
retained the basic tenets of Christianity till his crusade. Intimate intercourse with 
Moslem leaders and thinkers seems to have ended his Christian faith. He was 
attracted by Moslem learning, and considered it far superior to the Christian 
thought and knowledge of his day. At the Diet of German princes in Friuli 


(1232) he cordially received a Moslem deputation, and later, in the sight of 
bishops and princes, joined these Saracens in a banquet celebrating a 
Mohammedan religious feast.*? “It was said by his rivals,” reports Matthew 
Paris, “that the Emperor agreed and believed in the law of Mohammed more 
than that of Jesus Christ ... and was more a friend to the Saracens than to the 
Christians.”“° A rumor credited by Gregory IX charged him with saying that 
“three conjurors so craftily led away their contemporaries as to gain the mastery 
of the world—Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed”;*! all Europe buzzed with this 
blasphemy. Frederick denied the charge, but it helped to turn public opinion 
against him in the final crisis of his life. He was unquestionably something of a 
freethinker. He had his doubts about the creation of the world in time, personal 
immortality, the virgin birth, and other doctrines of the Christian faith.” In 
rejecting trial by ordeal he asked: “How could a man believe that the natural heat 
of glowing iron will turn cool without an adequate cause, or that, because of a 
seared conscience, the element of water will refuse to accept [submerge] the 
accused?”*? In all his reign he built one Christian church. 

Within limits he gave freedom of worship to the diverse faiths in his 
kingdom. Greek Catholics, Mohammedans, and Jews were allowed to practice 
their religions unmolested, but (with one exception) they could not teach in the 
university, or rise to official position in the state. All Moslems and Hebrews 
were required to wear a dress that would distinguish them from Christians; and 
the poll tax that Moslem rulers levied on Christians and Jews in Islam was here 
levied upon Jews and Saracens as a substitute for military service. Conversion 
from Christianity to Judaism or Islam was severely punished in Frederick’s laws. 
But when, in 12 3 5, the Jews of Fulda were accused of “ritual murder”—the 
killing of a Christian child to use its blood at the Passover festival—Frederick 
came to their rescue, and denounced the story as a cruel legend. He had several 
Jewish scholars at his court.“ 

The great anomaly of this rationalist’s reign was the persecution of heresy. 
Frederick did not allow liberty of thought and speech, even to the professors in 
his university; it was a privilege confined to himself and his associates. Like 
most rulers, he recognized the necessity of religion for social order, and could 
not allow it to be undermined by his savants; besides, the suppression of heresy 
facilitated an intermittent peace with the popes. While some other monarchs of 
the thirteenth century hesitated to cooperate with the Inquisition, Frederick gave 
it his full support. The popes and their greatest enemy agreed in this alone. 


3. Empire vs. Papacy 


As Frederick’s rule at Foggia developed, his far-reaching aims became ever 
clearer: to establish his rule throughout Italy, to unify Italy and Germany in a 
restored Roman Empire, and perhaps to make Rome again the political as well as 
the religious capital of the Western world. When in 1226 he invited the nobles 
and cities of Italy to a diet at Cremona he showed his hand by including in his 
invitation the duchy of Spoleto, then a papal state, and by marching his troops 
through the lands of the popes. The Pope forbade the nobles of Spoleto to attend. 
The Lombard cities, suspecting that Frederick planned to subject them to a real, 
instead of nominal, submission to the Empire, refused to send delegates; instead 
they formed the second Lombard League, in which Milan, Turin, Bergamo, 
Brescia, Mantua, Bologna, Vicenza, Verona, Padua, and Treviso pledged 
themselves to a defensive and offensive alliance for twenty-five years. The diet 
was never held. 

In 1234 his son Henry revolted against his father and allied himself with the 
Lombard League. Frederick rode up from southern Italy to Worms, without an 
army but with plenty of cash; the rebellion collapsed at the news of his coming 
or the touch of his gold; Henry was put into prison, languished there for seven 
years, and then, while being transferred to another place of confinement, rode his 
horse over a cliff to death. Frederick went on to Mainz, presided over a diet 
there, and persuaded many of the assembled nobles to join him in a campaign for 
the restoration of imperial power in Lombardy. So aided, he defeated the army 
of the League at Cortenuova (1237); all the cities surrendered but Milan and 
Brescia; Gregory IX offered to mediate, but Frederick’s dream of unity could not 
be reconciled with the Italian love of liberty. 

At this juncture Gregory, though ninety and ailing, decided to throw in his lot 
with the League, and risk the whole temporal power of the popes on the issue of 
war. He had no fondness for the Lombard towns; he too, like Frederick, 
considered their liberty a license to chaotic strife; and he knew that they 
harbored heretics openly hostile to the wealth and temporal power of the Church; 
at this very time the heretics of besieged Milan were defiling altars and turning 
crucifixes upside down.” But if Frederick overcame these cities the Papal States 
would be engulfed within a united Italy and a united Empire dominated by a foe 
of Christianity and the Church. In 1238 Gregory persuaded Venice and Genoa to 
join him and the League in war against Frederick; in a powerful encyclical he 
charged the Emperor with atheism, blasphemy, and despotism, and a desire to 
destroy the authority of the Church; in 1239 he excommunicated him, ordered 
every Roman Catholic prelate to proclaim him an outlaw, and absolved his 
subjects from their oath of allegiance. Frederick replied in a circular letter to the 
kings of Europe, repudiating the charge of heresy, and accusing the Pope of 


wishing to destroy the Empire and to reduce all kings to subservience to the 
papacy. The final struggle between empire and papacy was on. 

The kings of Europe sympathized with Frederick, but paid small heed to his 
appeal for help. The nobility in Germany and Italy sided with him, hoping to 
restore the cities to feudal obedience. In the cities themselves the middle and 
lower classes were generally for the Pope; and the old German terms Waibling 
and Welf, in the form of Ghibelline and Guelf, were revived to signify 
respectively the adherents of the empire and the defenders of the papacy. Even in 
Rome this division held, and Frederick had many supporters there. As he 
approached Rome with a small army one city after another opened its gates to 
him as to a second Caesar. Gregory anticipated capture, and led a mournful 
procession of priests through the capital. The courage and frailty of the old Pope 
touched the hearts of the Romans, and many took up arms to protect him. 
Unwilling to force the issue, Frederick by-passed Rome, and wintered at Foggia. 

He had persuaded the German princes to crown his son Conrad King of the 
Romans (1237); he had placed his son-in-law, the able but brutal Ezzelino da 
Romano, over Vicenza, Padua, and Treviso; and had set over the other 
surrendered cities his favorite son Enzio, “in face and figure our very image,” 
handsome, proud, and gay, brave in battle and accomplished in poetry. In the 
spring of 1240 the Emperor captured Ravenna and Faenza, and in 1241 he 
destroyed Benevento, the center of the papal forces. His fleet intercepted a 
Genoese convoy carrying toward Rome a group of French, Spanish, and Italian 
cardinals, bishops, abbots, and priests; Frederick confined them in Apulia as 
hostages to bargain with. He soon released the French; but his long detention of 
the rest, and the death of several in his prisons, shocked a Europe accustomed to 
consider the clergy inviolable; and many now believed that Frederick was the 
Antichrist predicted some years before by the mystic Joachim of Flora. Frederick 
offered to release the prelates if Gregory would make peace, but the old Pope 
remained firm even to death (1241). 

Innocent IV was more conciliatory. At the urging of St. Louis he agreed on 
terms of peace (1244). But the Lombard cities refused to ratify this agreement, 
and reminded Innocent that Gregory had pledged the papacy against a separate 
peace. Innocent left Rome secretly, and fled to Lyons. Frederick resumed the 
war, and no force seemed now capable of preventing his conquest and 
absorption of the Papal States, and the establishment of his power in Rome. 
Innocent summoned the prelates of the Church to the Council of Lyons; the 
Council renewed the excommunication of the Emperor, and deposed him as an 
immoral, impious, and unfaithful vassal of his acknowledged suzerain the Pope 
(1245). At the Pope’s urging a group of German nobles and bishops chose Henry 


Raspe as anti-Emperor; and when he died they named William of Holland to 
succeed him. Excommunication was pronounced against all supporters of 
Frederick, and religious services were interdicted in all regions loyal to him; a 
crusade was proclaimed against him and Enzio, and those who had taken the 
cross for the redemption of Palestine were granted all the privileges of crusaders 
if they joined the war against the infidel Emperor. 

Surrendering to a fury of hatred and revenge, Frederick now burned all 
bridges behind him. He issued a “Reform Manifesto,” denouncing the clergy as 
“slaves to the world, drunk with self-indulgence; the increasing stream of their 
wealth has stifled their piety.”*° In the Regno he confiscated the treasures of the 
Church to finance his war. When a town in Apulia led a conspiracy to capture 
him he had the ringleaders blinded, then mutilated, then killed. Receiving a call 
for help from his son Conrad, he set out for Germany; at Turin he learned that 
Parma had overthrown his garrison, that Enzio was in peril, and that all northern 
Italy, and even Sicily, were in revolt. He put down rebellion after rebellion in 
town after town; took hostages from each of them, and slew these men when 
their towns rebelled. Prisoners found to be messengers of the Pope had their 
hands and feet cut off; and Saracen soldiers, immune to Christian tears and 
threats, were used as executioners.” 

During the siege of Parma Frederick, impatient of inaction, went off with 
Enzio and fifty knights to hunt waterfowl in the neighboring marshes. While 
they were away the men and women of Parma came out in a desperate sortie, 
overwhelmed the disordered and leaderless forces of the Emperor, captured the 
Emperor’s treasury, his “harem,” and his menagerie. He levied heavy taxes, 
raised a new army, and resumed the struggle. Evidence was brought to him that 
his trusted premier, Piero delle Vigne, was conspiring to betray him; Frederick 
had him arrested and blinded; whereupon Piero beat his head against the wall of 
his jail till he died (1249). In that same year news came that Enzio had been 
captured by the Bolognese in battle at La Fossalta. About the same time 
Frederick’s doctor tried to poison him. The quick succession of these blows 
broke the spirit of the Emperor; he retired to Apulia, and took no further part in 
the war. In 1250 his generals won many successes, and the tide seemed to have 
turned. St. Louis, captured by Moslems in Egypt, demanded of Innocent IV an 
end to the war, so that Frederick might come to the Crusaders’ aid. But even as 
hope revived, the body failed. Dysentery, the humbling nemesis of medieval 
kings, struck the proud Emperor down. He asked for absolution, and received it; 
the freethinker donned the garb of a Cistercian monk, and died at Florentino on 
December 13, 1250. People whispered that his soul had been borne off by devils 
through the pit of Mt. Etna into hell. 


His influence was not apparent; his empire soon collapsed, and a greater 
chaos ruled it than when he came. The unity for which he fought disappeared, 
even in Germany; and the Italian cities followed liberty, and its creative 
stimulus, through disorder to the piecemeal tyranny of dukes and condottieri 
who, hardly knowing it, inherited the unmorality of Frederick, his intellectual 
freedom, and his patronage of letters and arts. The virtu, or masculine 
unscrupulous intelligence, of the Renaissance despots was an echo of 
Frederick’s character and mind, without his grace and charm. The replacement 
of the Bible with the classics, of faith with reason, of God with Nature, of 
Providence with Necessity, appeared in the thought and court of Frederick, and, 
after an orthodox interlude, captured the humanists and philosophers of the 
Renaissance; Frederick was the “man of the Renaissance” a century before its 
time. Machiavelli’s Prince had Caesar Borgia in mind, but it was Frederick who 
had prepared its philosophy. Nietzsche had Bismarck and Napoleon in mind, but 
he acknowledged the influence of Frederick—“the first of Europeans according 
to my taste.”“° Posterity, shocked by his morals, fascinated by his mind, and 
vaguely appreciating the grandeur of his imperial vision, applied to him again 
and again the epithets coined by Matthew Paris: stupor mundi et immutator 
mirabilis— “the marvelous transformer and wonder of the world.” 


VI. THE DISMEMBERMENT OF ITALY 


Frederick’s will left the Empire to his son Conrad IV, and appointed his 
illegitimate son Manfred regent of Italy. Revolts against Manfred broke out 
almost everywhere in Italy. Naples, Spoleto, Ancona, Florence submitted to 
papal legates; “let the heavens rejoice and the earth be glad!” exclaimed 
Innocent IV. The victorious Pope returned to Italy, made Naples his military 
headquarters, moved to annex the Regno to the Papal States, and planned a less 
direct suzerainty over the northern Italian towns. But these cities, while joining 
the Pope in his Te Deum, were resolved to defend their independence against 
pontiffs as well as emperors. Meanwhile Ezzelino and Uberto Pallavicino held 
several of the cities in fealty to Conrad; neither of these men had any respect for 
religion; heresy flourished under their rule; there was danger that all northern 
Italy would be lost to the Church. Suddenly young Conrad, with a fresh army of 
Germans, came down over the Alps, reconquered disaffected towns, and entered 
the Regno in triumph-only to die of malaria (May, 1254). Manfred assumed 
charge of the imperial forces, and routed a papal army near Foggia (December 
2). Innocent was on his deathbed when the news of this defeat reached him; he 


died in despair (December 7), murmuring, “Lord, because of his iniquity Thou 
hast corrupted man.” 

The rest of the tale is a brilliant chaos. Pope Alexander IV (1254-6) 
organized a crusade against Ezzelino; the tyrant was wounded and captured; he 
refused doctors, priests, and food, and died of self-starvation, impenitent and 
unshrived (1259). His brother Alberigo, likewise guilty of brutalities and crimes, 
was also captured, and was made to witness the torture of his family; then his 
flesh was torn from his body with pincers, and while he was still alive he was 
tied to a horse and dragged to death.*® Christians and atheists alike now ran to 
savagery, except for the gay and charming bastard Manfred. Having defeated the 
papal troops again at Montaperto (1260), he remained for the next six years 
master of South Italy; he had time to hunt and sing and write poetry, and “had 
not his like in the world,” said Dante, “for playing of stringed instruments.” 
Pope Urban IV (1261-4), despairing of finding in Italy a corrective for Manfred, 
and perceiving that the papacy must henceforth rely on France for protection, 
appealed to Louis IX to accept the Two Sicilies as a fief. Louis refused, but 
allowed his brother, Charles of Anjou, to receive from Urban the “kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily” (1264). Charles marched through Italy with 30,000 French 
troops, and routed Manfred’s lesser force; Manfred leaped amid the enemy and 
died a nobler death than his sire’s. In the following year a lad of fifteen, 
Conradin, son of Conrad, came down from Germany to challenge Charles; he 
was defeated at Tagliacozzo, and was publicly beheaded in the market square of 
Naples in 1268. With him, and the death of the long-imprisoned Enzio four years 
later, the House of Hohenstaufen reached a pitiful end; the Holy Roman Empire 
became a ceremonious ghost, and the leadership of Europe passed to France. 

Charles made Naples his capital, established in the Two Sicilies a French 
nobility and bureaucracy, French soldiery, monks and priests, and ruled and 
taxed with a scornful absolutism that made the region long for a resurrected 
Frederick, and inclined Pope Clement IV to mourn the papal victory. On Easter 
Monday of 1282, as Charles was preparing to lead his fleet to conquer 
Constantinople, the populace of Palermo, their hatred unleashed by the insulting 
familiarity of a French gendarme with a Sicilian bride, rose in violent revolt and 
killed every Frenchman in the city. The accumulated bitterness may be judged 
from the savagery with which Sicilian men ripped open with their swords the 
wombs of Sicilian women made pregnant by French soldiers or officials, and 
trampled the alien embryos to death under their feet.°' Other cities followed 
Palermo’s lead, and over 3000 Frenchmen in Sicily were slaughtered in a 
massacre known as the “Sicilian Vespers” because it began at the hour of 
evening prayer. French ecclesiastics in the island were not spared; churches and 


convents were invaded by the normally pious Sicilians, and monks and priests 
were slain without benefit of clergy. Charles of Anjou swore “a thousand years” 
of revenge, and promised to leave Sicily “a blasted, barren, uninhabited rock”;°? 
Pope Martin IV excommunicated the rebels, and proclaimed a crusade against 
Sicily. Unable to defend themselves, the Sicilians offered their island to Pedro 
III of Aragon. Pedro came with an army and a fleet, and established the House of 
Aragon as kings of Sicily (1282). Charles made futile efforts to recapture the 
island; his fleet was destroyed; he died of exhaustion and chagrin at Foggia 
(1285); and his successors, after seventeen years of vain struggle, contented 
themselves with the kingdom of Naples. 

North of Rome the Italian cities played Empire against papacy and 
maintained a heady liberty. At Milan the Delia Torre family ruled to the general 
satisfaction for twenty years; a coalition of nobles under Otto Visconti captured 
office in 1277, and the Visconti, as capitani or duci, gave Milan competent 
oligarchic government for 170 years. Tuscany—including Arezzo, Florence, 
Siena, Pisa, and Lucca—had been bequeathed to the papacy by the Countess 
Matilda (1107), but this theoretical papal tenure seldom interfered with the right 
of the cities to rule themselves, or to find their own despots. 

Siena, like so many Tuscan towns, had a proud past, going back to Etruscan 
days. Ruined in the barbarian invasions, it revived in the eighth century as a 
midway stop on the road of pilgrimage and commerce between Florence and 
Rome. We hear of merchant guilds there in 1192, then of craft guilds, then of 
bankers. The House of Buonsignori, founded in 1209, became one of the leading 
mercantile and financial institutions in Europe; its agents were everywhere; its 
loans to merchants, cities, kings, and popes totaled an enormous sum. Florence 
and Siena contested the control of the Via Francesa that connected them; the two 
commercial cities fought exhausting wars with each other intermittently from 
1207 to 1270; and as Florence supported the popes in the struggles between 
Empire and papacy, Siena supported the emperors. The victory of Manfred at 
Montaperto (1260) was chiefly a victory of Siena over Florence. The Sienese, 
though fighting against the pope, ascribed their success in that battle to their 
patron saint, the Virgin Mother of God. They gave Siena to Mary as a fief, 
placed the proud legend Civitas Virginis on their coins, and laid the keys of the 
city at the feet of the Virgin in the great cathedral which they had dedicated to 
her name. Every year they celebrated the feast of her Assumption into heaven 
with a solemn and stirring ceremony. On the eve of the festival all the citizens, 
from the age of eighteen to seventy, each holding a lighted candle, formed in 
procession, according to their parishes, behind their priests and their magistrates, 
marched to the duomo, and renewed their vows of fealty to the Virgin. On the 


feast day itself another procession came—of representatives from conquered or 
dependent cities, villages, and monasteries; these delegates too marched to the 
cathedral, brought gifts, and repeated their oath of allegiance, to the commune of 
Siena and its Queen. In the city square, I] Campo, a great fair was held on this 
day; goods from a hundred cities could be bought there; acrobats, singers, and 
musicians performed; and the booth provided for gambling was second in 
attendance only to Mary’s shrine. 

The century from’ 1260 to 1360 saw the apogee of Siena. In those hundred 
years it built the cathedral (1245-1339), the massive Palazzo pubblico (1310- 
20), and the lovely campanile (1325-44). Niccol6 Pisano carved a lordly 
fountain for the duomo in 1266; and by 1311 Duccio di Buoninsegna was 
adorning Sienese churches with some of the earliest masterpieces of Renaissance 
painting. But the proud city undertook more than it could finance. The victory of 
Montaperto was fatal to Siena; the defeated Pope laid an interdict upon the town, 
forbidding the entry of goods or the payment of debts; and many Sienese banks 
failed. In 1270 Charles of Anjou incorporated the chastened city into the Guelf 
(or Papal) League. Thereafter Siena was dominated and outshone by her ruthless 
rival in the north. 


VII. THE RISE OF FLORENCE: 1095-1308 


Florentia, named for its flowers, had begun some two centuries before Christ 
as a trading post on the Arno where it received the Mugnone. Ruined by the 
barbarian invasions, it recovered in the eighth century as a crossroads on the Via 
Francesa between France and Rome. Ready access to the Mediterranean 
encouraged maritime trade. Florence acquired a large mercantile fleet, which 
brought in dyes and silk from Asia, wool from England and Spain, and exported 
finished textiles to half the world. A zealously guarded trade secret enabled 
Florentine dyers to color silks and woolens in shades of beauty unsurpassed even 
in the long-skilled East. The great wool guilds—the Arte della Lana and the Arte 
de’ Calimala'—imported their own materials, and made lush profits in 
transforming them into finished goods. Most of the work was done in small 
factories, some of it in city or rural homes. The merchants provided the 
materials, collected the marketable product, and paid by the piece. The 
competition of home workers—chiefly women-kept factory wages low; the 
weavers were not allowed to take united action to raise their wages or better their 
working conditions; and they were forbidden to emigrate. To further promote 
discipline, the employers persuaded the bishops to issue pastoral letters, to be 


read from all pulpits four times a year, threatening with ecclesiastical censure, 
even excommunication, the worker who repeatedly wasted wool.” 

This industry and trade needed ready supplies of investment capital; and soon 
the bankers contested with the merchants the control of Florentine life. They 
acquired large estates through foreclosures; they became indispensable to the 
pope through financial control of ecclesiastical properties mortgaged to them; 
and in the thirteenth century they had almost a monopoly of papal finance in 
Italy.°* The general alliance of Florence with the popes in their struggle against 
the emperors was motivated partly by this financial nexus, partly by fear of 
imperial and aristocratic encroachments upon municipal and mercantile liberties. 
The bankers were therefore the chief supporters of the papal party in Florence. It 
was they who financed the invasion of Italy by Charles of Anjou through a loan 
of 148,000 livres ($29,600,000) to Pope Urban IV. When Charles seized Naples 
the Florentine bankers, to secure repayment, were allowed to mint the coin and 
collect the taxes of the new kingdom, to monopolize the trade in armor, silk, 
wax, oil, and grain, and the supply of arms and provisions to the troops.”’ These 
Florentine bankers, if we may believe Dante, were not the polished manipulators 
of our age, but coarse and greedy buccaneers of lucre, who made fortunes by 
foreclosures and charged unconscionable interest on loans—like that Folco 
Portinari who fathered Dante’s Beatrice.*° They spread their operations over a 
wide region. About 1277 we find two Florentine banking firms—the 
Brunelleschi and the Medici—controlling finance in Nimes. The Florentine 
House of Franzesi financed the wars and intrigues of Philip IV; and from his 
reign Italian bankers dominated French finance till the seventeenth century. 
Edward I of England borrowed 200,000 gold florins ($2,160,000) from the 
Frescobaldi of Florence in 1295. Such loans were risky, and subjected the 
economic life of Florence to distant and apparently irrelevant events. A 
multiplication of political investments and governmental defaults, capped by the 
fall of Boniface VIII and the removal of the papacy to Avignon (1307), brought 
a series of bank failures to Italy, a general depression, and intensified class war. 

Three classes divided the secular life of Florence: the popolo minuto or “little 
people”—shopkeepers and artisans; the popolo grasso or “fat people’— 
employers or businessmen; and the grandi or nobles. The artisans, grouped in 
arti minori or lesser guilds, were largely manipulated in politics by the masters, 
merchants, and financiers who filled the arti maggiori or major guilds. In the 
competition to control the government the “little” and the “fat” people united for 
a time as popolani against the nobles, who claimed ancient feudal dues from the 
city, and supported first the emperors and then the popes against municipal 
liberties. The popolani organized a militia in which every able-bodied resident of 


the city had to serve and to learn the arts of war; so prepared, they captured and 
demolished the castles of the nobles in the countryside, and forced the nobles to 
come and dwell within the city walls under municipal law. The nobles, still rich 
with rural rents, built palace-castles in the town, divided into factions, fought 
one another in the streets, and competed to see which faction should overthrow 
the limited democracy of Florence and set up an aristocratic constitution. In 
1247 the Uberti faction led a Ghibelline revolt to establish in Florence a 
government favorable to Frederick; the popolani resisted bravely, but a 
detachment of German knights routed them, and the Florentine democracy fell. 
The leading Guelfs fled from the city; their homes were torn down in 
unforgetting revenge for their destruction of feudal castles a century before; 
thereafter each fluctuation of victory in the war of the classes and factions was 
celebrated by the exile of the defeated leaders and the confiscation or destruction 
of their property.°’ For three years the Ghibelline aristocracy, backed by a 
garrison of German soldiers, ruled the city; then, as an aftermath of Frederick’s 
death, a Guelf revolt of the middle and lower classes captured the government 
(1250), and appointed a capitano del popolo to check the podesta, as the ancient 
tribunes of the people had checked the consuls of Rome. The exiled Guelfs were 
recalled, and the triumphant bourgeoisie cemented its domestic success with 
wars against Pisa and Siena to control the road of Florentine commerce to the 
sea and to Rome. The richer merchants became a new nobility, and sought to 
confine state offices to their class. 

The defeat of Florence at Montaperto by Siena and Manfred entailed a second 
flight of the Guelf leaders; and for six years Florence was ruled by Manfred’s 
delegates. The collapse of the imperial cause in 1268 brought the Guelfs back to 
power, nominally subject to Charles of Anjou. To control the podesta, who was 
an appointee of Charles, they established a body of twelve anziani (“ancients” or 
elders) to “advise” that official, and a Council of One Hundred “without whose 
sanction no important measure, nor any expenditure, is to be undertaken.”°® 
Taking advantage of Charles’s preoccupation with the Sicilian Vespers, the 
bourgeoisie in 1282 put through a constitutional change by which a “Priory of 
the Arts,” composed of six priori (foremen) chosen from the greater guilds, 
became in effect the ruling body in the city government. Through all these 
mutations the office of podesta survived, but shorn of power; the merchants and 
the bankers were supreme. 

The vanquished party of the old nobility reorganized itself under the 
handsome and haughty Corso Donati, and, for unknown reasons, received the 
name of Neri, the Blacks. The new nobility of bankers and merchants, led by the 
Cerchi family, took the name of Bianchi, the Whites. Hopeless of aid from the 


shattered Empire, the old nobility turned to the Pope for succor from the 
triumphant bourgeoisie. Through the Spini, his Florentine agents in Rome, 
Donati planned with Boniface VIII to capture control of Florence. The Tuscan 
factions had infected the Papal States, and Boniface despaired of restoring order 
there unless he should secure a decisive voice in the municipal governments of 
Tuscany.’’ A Florentine attorney learned of these negotiations, and accused three 
Spini agents in Rome of treason to Florence. The priori condemned the three 
men (April, 1300), whereupon the Pope threatened to excommunicate the 
accusers. A group of armed nobles of the Donati faction assaulted certain 
officers of the guilds. The Priory, of which Dante was now a member, exiled 
several nobles, in defiance of the Pope (June, 1300). Boniface appealed to 
Charles of Valois to enter Italy, subdue Florence, and recapture Sicily from 
Aragon. 

Charles reached Florence in November, 1301, and announced that he had 
come only to establish order and peace. But soon thereafter Corso Donati 
entered the city with an armed band, sacked the houses of the priors who had 
banished him, threw open the prisons, and released not only his friends but all 
who cared to escape. Riot ran loose; nobles and criminals joined in robbing, 
kidnaping, killing; warehouses were plundered; heiresses were forced to marry 
impromptu suitors, and the fathers were compelled to sign rich settlements. 
Finally Corso turned out the priors and the podesta; the Blacks chose a new 
Priory, which submitted all its proposed measures to the Black leaders; for seven 
years Corso was the dashing dictator of Florence. The deposed priors were tried, 
condemned, and banished, including Dante (1302); 359 Whites were sentenced 
to death, but most of them were allowed to escape into exile. Charles of Valois 
accepted these events gracefully, and 24,000 florins ($4,800,000) for his trouble, 
and departed south. In 1304 the unchecked Blacks set fire to the homes of their 
enemies; 1400 houses were destroyed, leaving the center of Florence in ashes. 
The Blacks then divided into new factions, and in one of a hundred acts of 
violence Corso Donati was stabbed to death (1308). 


We must remind ourselves again that the historian, like the journalist, is 
forever tempted to sacrifice the normal to the dramatic, and never quite conveys 
an adequate picture of any age. During these conflicts of popes and emperors, 
Guelfs and Ghibellines, Blacks and Whites, Italy was sustained by a hard- 
working peasantry; perhaps then, as now, Italian fields were cultivated with art 
as well as industry, and were divided and arranged to please the eye as well as 
feed the flesh. Hills and crags and mountains were carved and terraced to hold 
grapevines, fruit and nut orchards, and olive trees; and gardens were laboriously 


walled to check erosion and hold the precious rain. In the cities a hundred 
industries absorbed the great majority of men, and left little time for the strife of 
speeches, votes, knives, and swords. Merchants and bankers were not all 
merciless ghouls; they too, if only by their acquisitive fever, made the cities hum 
and grow. Nobles like Corso Donati, Guido Cavalcanti, Can Grande della Scala 
could be men of culture even if, now and then, they used their swords to make a 
point. Women moved with vibrant freedom in this high-spirited society; love 
was for them no wordy sham of troubadours, nor the grim fusion of sweating 
peasants, nor yet the service of a knight to a parsimonious goddess; it was a 
gallant and ardent amorousness leading with reckless despatch to a full-bodied 
abandonment and unpremeditated motherhood. Here and there, in this ferment, 
teachers maneuvered with desperate patience to insert instruction into reluctant 
youth; prostitutes eased the tumescence of imaginative men; poets distilled their 
foiled desire into compensatory verse; artists hungered while seeking perfection; 
priests played politics and consoled the bereaved and the poor; and philosophers 
struggled through a labyrinth of myths toward the bright mirage of truth. There 
was a Stimulus in this society, an excitement and competition, that sharpened 
men’s wits and tongues, brought forth their reserve and unsuspected powers, and 
lured them, even if by their own destruction, to clear the way and set the stage 
for the Renaissance. Through many pains, and the shedding of blood, would 
come the great Rebirth. 


I So called from its display center, a “Wicked Lane” formerly devoted to courtesans. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
The Roman Catholic Church 
1095-1294 


I. THE FAITH OF THE PEOPLE 


IN many aspects religion is the most interesting of man’s ways, for it is his 
ultimate commentary on life and his only defense against death. Nothing is more 
moving, in medieval history, than the omnipresence, almost at times the 
omnipotence, of religion. It is difficult for those who today live in comfort and 
plenty to go down in spirit into the chaos and penury that molded medieval 
faiths. But we must think of the superstitions, apocalypses, idolatry, and 
credulity of medieval Christians, Moslems, and Jews with the same sympathy 
with which we should think of their hardships, their poverty, and their griefs. 
The flight of thousands of men and women from “the world, the flesh, and the 
Devil” into monasteries and nunneries suggests not so much their cowardice as 
the extreme disorder, insecurity, and violence of medieval life. It seemed 
obvious that the savage impulses of men could be controlled only by a 
supernaturally sanctioned moral code. Then, above all, the world needed a creed 
that would balance tribulation with hope, soften bereavement with solace, 
redeem the prose of toil with the poetry of belief, cancel life’s brevity with 
continuance, and give an inspiring and ennobling significance to a cosmic drama 
that might else be a meaningless and intolerable procession of souls, species, and 
stars stumbling one by one into an inescapable extinction. 

Christianity sought to meet these needs with a tremendous and epic 
conception of creation and human sin, of the Virgin Mother and the suffering 
God, of the immortal soul destined to face a Last Judgment, to be damned to 
everlasting hell, or to be saved for eternal bliss by a Church administering 
through her sacraments the divine grace earned by the Redeemer’s death. It was 
within this encompassing vision that most Christian lives moved and found their 
meaning. The greatest gift of medieval faith was the upholding confidence that 
right would win in the end, and that every seeming victory of evil would at last 
be sublimated in the universal triumph of the good. 


The Last Judgment was the pivot of the Christian, as of the Jewish and the 
Moslem, faith. The belief in the Second Advent of Christ, and the end of the 
world, as preludes to the Judgment, had survived the disappointments of the 
apostles, the passing of the year 1000, and the fears and hopes of forty 
generations; it had become less vivid and general, but it had not died; “wise 
men,” said Roger Bacon in 1271, considered the end of the world to be near.' 
Every great epidemic or disaster, every earthquake or comet or other 
extraordinary event was looked upon as heralding the end of the world. But even 
if the world continued, the souls and bodies of the dead would be resurrected at 
once’ to face their Judge. 

Men hoped vaguely for heaven, but vividly feared hell. There was much 
tenderness in medieval Christianity, probably more than in any other religion in 
history, but the Catholic, like the early Protestant, theology and preaching, felt 
called upon to stress the terror of hell.'' Christ was to this age no “gentle Jesus 
meek and mild,” but the stern avenger of every mortal sin. Nearly all churches 
showed some representation of Christ the Judge; many had pictures of the Last 
Judgment, and these portrayed the tortures of the damned more prominently than 
the bliss of the saved. St. Methodius, we are told, converted King Boris of 
Bulgaria by painting a picture of hell on the wall of the royal palace.* Many 
mystics claimed to have had visions of hell, and described its geography and 
terror.” The monk Tundale, in the twelfth century, reported exquisite details. In 
the center of hell, he said, the Devil was bound to a burning gridiron by red-hot 
chains; his screams of agony never ended; his hands were free, and reached out 
and seized the damned; his teeth crushed them like grapes; his fiery breath drew 
them down his burning throat. Assistant demons with hooks of iron plunged the 
bodies of the damned alternately into fire or icy water, or hung them up by the 
tongue, or sliced them with a saw, or beat them flat on an anvil, or boiled them 
or strained them through a cloth. Sulphur was mixed with the fire in order that a 
vile stench might be added to the discomforts of the damned; but the fire gave no 
light, so that a horrible darkness shrouded the incalculable diversity of pains.° 
The Church herself gave no official location or description of hell; but she 
frowned upon men who, like Origen, doubted the reality of its material fires.’ 
The purpose of the doctrine would have been frustrated by its mitigation. St. 
Thomas Aquinas held that “the fire which will torment the bodies of the damned 
is corporeal,” and located hell in “the lowest part of the earth.”® 

To common medieval imagination, and to such men as Gregory the Great, the 
Devil was no figure of speech but a life and blood reality, prowling about 
everywhere, suggesting temptations and creating all kinds of evil; he could 
usually be sent packing by a dash of holy water or the sign of the cross; but he 


left an awful odor of burning sulphur behind him. He was a great admirer of 
women, used their smiles and charms as bait to lure his victims, and occasionally 
won their favors—if the ladies themselves might be believed. So a woman of 
Toulouse admitted that she had frequently slept with Satan, and had, at the age 
of fifty-three, given birth, through his services, to a monster with a wolf’s head 
and a serpent’s tail.? The Devil had an immense cohort of assistant demons, who 
hovered around every soul and persistently maneuvered to lead it into sin. They, 
too, liked to lie as “incubi” with careless or lonely or holy women.'° The monk 
Richalm described them as “filling the whole world; the whole air is but a thick 
mass of devils, always and everywhere in wait for us ... it is marvelous that any 
one of us should be alive; were it not for God’s grace, no one of us could 
escape.”'! Practically everybody, including the philosophers, believed in this 
multitude of demons; but a saving sense of humor tempered this demonology, 
and most healthy males looked upon the little devils rather as poltergeist 
mischief-makers than as objects of terror. Such demons, it was believed, 
intruded audibly but invisibly into conversations, cut holes in people’s garments, 
and threw dirt at passersby. One tired demon sat on a head of lettuce, and was 
inadvertently eaten by a nun.” 

More alarming was the doctrine that “many are called but few are chosen” 
(Matt, xxii, 14). Orthodox theologians—Mohammedan as well as Christian — 
held that the vast majority of the human race would go to hell.’ Most Christian 
theologians took literally the statement ascribed to Christ: “He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned” (Mark xvi, 
16). St. Augustine reluctantly concluded that infants dying before being baptized 
went to hell.'* St. Anselm thought that the damnation of unbaptized infants 
(vicariously guilty through the sin of Adam and Eve) was no more unreasonable 
than the slave status of children born to slaves—which he considered 
reasonable.'° The Church softened the doctrine by teaching that unbaptized 
infants went not to hell but to limbo—Jnfernus puerorum—where their only 
suffering was the pain of the loss of paradise.'° Most Christians believed that all 
Moslems—and most Moslems (Mohammed excepted) believed that all 
Christians—would go to hell; and it was generally accepted that all “heathen” 
were damned.'’ The Fourth Lateran Council (1215) declared that no man could 
be saved outside the Universal Church.'® Pope Gregory [IX condemned as heresy 
Raymond Lully’s hope that “God hath such love for His people that almost all 
men will be saved, since, if more were damned than saved, Christ’s mercy would 
be without great love.”'? No other prominent churchman allowed himself to 
believe—or say—that the saved would outnumber the damned.*° Berthold of 
Regensburg, one of the most famous and popular preachers of the thirteenth 


century, reckoned the proportion of the damned to the saved as a hundred 
thousand to one.*! St. Thomas Aquinas thought that “in this also doth God’s 
mercy chiefly appear, that He raiseth a few to that salvation wherefrom very 
many fail.”** Volcanoes were supposed by many to be the mouths of hell; their 
rumbling was a faint echo of the moans of the damned;*’ and Gregory the Great 
argued that the crater of Etna was daily widening to receive the enormous 
number of souls that were fated to be damned.” The congested bowels of the 
earth held in their hot embrace the great majority of all the human beings that 
had ever been born. From that hell there would be no respite nor escape through 
all eternity. Said Berthold: Count the sands of the seashore, or the hairs that have 
grown on man or beast since Adam; reckon a year of torment for each grain or 
hair, and that span of time would hardly represent the beginning of the agony of 
the condemned.*? The last moment of a man’s life was decisive for all eternity; 
and the fear that that final moment might find one sinful and unshrived lay heavy 
on men’s souls. 

These terrors were in some careful measure mitigated by the doctrine of 
purgatory. Prayers for the dead were a custom as old as the Church; penances 
undergone, and Masses said, to aid the dead, can be traced as far back as 250.”° 
Augustine had discussed the possibility of a place of purging punishment for sins 
forgiven but not fully atoned for before death. Gregory I had approved the idea, 
and had suggested that the pains of souls in purgatory might be shortened and 
softened by the prayers of their living friends.*’ The theory did not fully capture 
popular belief till Peter Damian, about 1070, gave it the afflatus of his fevered 
eloquence. In the twelfth century it was advanced by the spread of a legend that 
St. Patrick, to convince some doubters, had allowed a pit to be dug in Ireland, 
into which several monks descended; some returned, said the tale, and described 
purgatory and hell with discouraging vividness. The Irish knight Owen claimed 
to have gone down through that pit into hell in 1153; and his account of his 
nether experiences had a prodigious success.*® Tourists came from afar to visit 
this pit; financial abuses developed; and Pope Alexander VI, in 1497, ordered it 
closed as an imposture.”° 


What proportion of the people in medieval Christendom accepted the 
doctrines of Christianity? We hear of many heretics, but most of these admitted 
the basic tenets of the Christian creed. At Orléans in 1017 two men, “among the 
worthiest in lineage and learning,” denied creation, the Trinity, heaven, and hell 
as “mere ravings.”*° John of Salisbury, in the twelfth century, tells of hearing 
many persons talk “otherwise than faith may hold”;*' in that century, says 
Villani, there were at Florence epicureans who scoffed at God and the saints, and 


lived “according to the flesh.”’* Giraldus Cambrensis (1146?-1220) tells of an 
unnamed priest who, reproved by another for careless celebration of the Mass, 
asked whether his critic really believed in transubstantiation, the Incarnation, the 
Virgin Birth, and resurrection-adding that all this had been invented by cunning 
ancients to hold men in terror and restraint, and was now carried on by 
hypocrites.’ The same Gerald of Wales quotes the scholar Simon of Tournai (c. 
1201) as crying out, one day, “Almighty God! how long will this superstitious 
sect of Christians, and this upstart invention endure?” Of this Simon the story 
is told that in a lecture he proved by ingenious arguments the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and then, elated by the applause of his audience, boasted that he could 
disprove the doctrine with yet stronger arguments; whereupon, we are told, he 
was immediately stricken with paralysis and idiocy.*? About 1200 Peter, Prior of 
Holy Trinity in Aldgate, London, wrote: “There are some who believe that there 
is no God, and that the world is ruled by chance.... There are many who believe 
neither in good or evil angels, nor in life after death, nor in any other spiritual 
and invisible thing.”°° Vincent of Beauvais (1200?-64) mourmed that many 
“derided visions and stories” (of the saints) “as vulgar fables or lying 
inventions,” and added, “We need not wonder if such tales get no credence from 
men who believe not in hell.”*” 

The doctrine of hell stuck in many throats. Some simple souls asked “why 
God had created the Devil if He foresaw Satan’s sin and fall?”*® Skeptics argued 
that God could not be so cruel as to punish finite sin with infinite pain; to which 
the theologians answered that a mortal sin was an offense against God, and 
therefore involved infinite guilt. A weaver of Toulouse, in 1247, remained 
unconvinced. “If,” he said, “I could lay hold on that god who, out of a thousand 
men whom he has made, saves one and damns all the rest, I would tear and rend 
him tooth and nail as a traitor, and would spit in his face.”*? Other skeptics 
argued more genially that hell-fire must in time calcine the soul and body to 
insensitivity, so that “he who is used to hell is as comfortable there as anywhere 
else.”“? The old joke about hell having more interesting company than heaven 
appears in the French idyl of Aucassin et Nicolette (c. 1230).*' Priests 
complained that most people put off thought of hell to their deathbed, confident 
that however sinful their lives, “three words” (ego te absolvo) “will save me.”** 

Apparently there were village atheists then as now. But village atheists leave 
few memorials behind them; and the literature that has come down from the 
Middle Ages was largely composed by churchmen, or was largely screened by 
ecclesiastical selection. We shall find “wandering scholars” composing 
irreverent poetry, rough burghers swearing the most blasphemous oaths; people 
sleeping and snoring,*’ even dancing“ and whoring,” in church; and “more 


lechery, gluttony, murder, and robbery in the Sunday” (said a friar) “than 
reigned all the week before.”“° Such items, suggesting a lack of real faith, might 
be multiplied by heaping up instances from a hundred countries and a thousand 
years on one page; they serve to warn us against exaggerating medieval piety; 
but the Middle Ages still convey to the student a pervasive atmosphere of 
religious practices and beliefs. Every European state took Christianity under its 
protection, and enforced submission to the Church by law. Nearly every king 
loaded the Church with gifts. 

Nearly every event in history was interpreted in religious terms. Every 
incident in the Old Testament prefigured something in the New; in vetere 
testamento, said Augustine, novum latet, in novo vetus patet; e.g., said the great 
Bishop, David watching Bathsheba bathing symbolized Christ beholding His 
Church cleansing herself from the pollution of the world.*” Everything natural 
was a supernatural sign. Every part of a church, said Guillaume Durand (1237? 
-96), Bishop of Mende, has a religious meaning: the portal is Christ, through 
whom we enter heaven; the pillars are the bishops and doctors who uphold the 
Church; the sacristy, where the priest puts on his vestments, is the womb of 
Mary, where Christ put on human flesh.*® Every beast, to this mood, had a 
theological significance. “When a lioness gives birth to a cub,” says a typical 
medieval bestiary, “she brings it forth dead, and watches over it three days, until 
the father, coming on the third day, breathes upon its face and brings it to life. So 
the Father Almighty raised His Son Our Lord Jesus Christ from the dead.” 

The people welcomed, and for the most part generated, a hundred thousand 
tales of supernatural events, powers, and cures. An English urchin tried to steal 
some pigeon fledglings from a nest; his hand miraculously adhered to the stone 
upon which he tamed; only three days of prayer by the community released 
him.°? A child offered bread to the sculptured Infant of a Nativity shrine; the 
Christ Babe thanked it, and invited it to paradise; three days later the child 
died.°' A “certain lecherous priest wooed a woman. Unable to win her consent, 
he kept the most pure Body of the Lord in his mouth after Mass, hoping that if 
he thus kissed her she would be bent to his desire by the force of the 
Sacrament.... But when he would fain have gone forth from the church he 
seemed to himself to grow so huge that he struck his head against the ceiling.” 
He buried the wafer in a corner of the church; later he confessed to another 
priest; they dug up the wafer, and found it had turned into the blood-stained 
figure of a crucified man.°? A woman kept the sacred wafer in her mouth from 
church to home, and placed it in a hive to reduce mortality among the bees; these 
built “for their most sweet Guest, out of their sweetest honeycombs, a tiny 
chapel of marvelous workmanship.”°? Pope Gregory I filled his works with 


stories of this kind. Perhaps the people, or the literate among them, took such 
tales with a grain of salt, or as pleasant fiction no worse than the wondrous 
narratives wherewith our presidents and kings relax their burdened brains; 
credulity may have changed its field rather than its scope. There is a touching 
faith in many of these medieval legends: so, when the beloved Pope Leo IX 
returned to Italy from his tour of reform in France and Germany, the river 
Aniene divided like the Red Sea to let him pass. 

The power of Christianity lay in its offering to the people faith rather than 
knowledge, art rather than science, beauty rather than truth. Men preferred it so. 
They suspected that no one could answer their questions; it was prudent, they 
felt, to take on faith the replies given with such quieting authoritativeness by the 
Church; they would have lost confidence in her had she ever admitted her 
fallibility. Perhaps they distrusted knowledge as the bitter fruit of a wisely 
forbidden tree, a mirage that would lure man from the Eden of simplicity and an 
undoubting life. So the medieval mind, for the most part, surrendered itself to 
faith, trusted in God and the Church, as modern man trusts in science and the 
state. “You cannot perish,” said Philip Augustus to his sailors in a midnight 
storm, “for at this moment thousands of monks are rising from their beds, and 
will soon be praying for us.””? Men believed that they were in the hands of a 
power greater than any human knowledge could give. In Christendom, as in 
Islam, they surrendered to God; and even amid profanity, violence, and lechery, 
they sought Him and salvation. It was a God-intoxicated age. 


I. THE SACRAMENTS 


Next to the determination of the faith, the greatest power of the Church lay in 
the administration of the sacraments—ceremonies symbolizing the conferment 
of divine grace. “In no religion,” said St. Augustine, “can men be held together 
unless they are united in some sort of fellowship through visible symbols or 
sacraments.”°° Sacramentum was applied in the fourth century to almost 
anything sacred—to baptism, the cross, prayer; in the fifth century Augustine 
applied it to the celebration of Easter; in the seventh century Isidore of Seville 
restricted it to baptism, confirmation, and the Eucharist. In the twelfth century 
the sacraments were finally fixed at seven: baptism, confirmation, penance, the 
Eucharist, matrimony, holy orders, and extreme unction. Minor ceremonies 
conferring divine grace—like sprinkling with holy water, or the sign of the cross 
—were distinguished as “sacramentals.” 


The most vital sacrament was baptism. It had two functions: to remove the 
stain of original sin, and, by this new birth, to formally receive the individual 
into the Christian fold. At this ceremony the parents were expected to give the 
child the name of a saint who was to be its patron, model, and protector; this was 
its “Christian name.” By the ninth century the early Christian method of baptism 
by total immersion had been gradually replaced by aspersion—sprinkling—as 
less dangerous to health in northern climes. Any priest—or, in emergency, any 
Christian—could confer baptism. The old custom of deferring baptism to the 
later years of life had now been replaced by infant baptism. In some 
congregations, especially in Italy, a special chapel, the baptistery, was 
constructed for this sacrament. 

In the Eastern Church the sacraments of confirmation and Eucharist were 
conferred immediately after baptism; in the Western Church the age of 
confirmation was gradually postponed to the seventh year, in order that the child 
might learn the essentials of the Christian faith. It was administered only by a 
bishop, with a “laying on of hands,” a prayer that the Holy Ghost would enter 
the candidate, an anointing of the forehead with chrism, and a slight blow on the 
cheek; so, as in the dubbing of a knight, the young Christian was confirmed in 
his faith, and was sworn by implication into all the rights and duties of a 
Christian. 

More important was the sacrament of penance. If the doctrines of the Church 
inculcated a sense of sin, she offered means of periodically cleansing the soul by 
confessing one’s sins to a priest and performing the assigned penances. 
According to the Gospel (Matt. xvi, 19; xviii, 18), Christ had forgiven sins, and 
had endowed the apostles with a similar power to “bind and loose.” This power, 
said the Church, had descended by apostolic succession from the apostles to the 
early bishops, from Peter to the popes; and in the twelfth century the “power of 
the keys” was extended by bishops to the priests. The public confession 
practiced in primitive Christianity had been replaced in the fourth century by 
private confession, to spare embarrassment to dignitaries, but public confession 
survived in some heretical sects, and a public penance might be imposed for 
such monstrous crimes as the massacre of Thessalonica or the murder of Becket. 
The Fourth Council of the Lateran (1215) made annual confession and 
communion a solemn obligation, whose neglect was to exclude the offender 
from church services and Christian burial. To encourage and protect the penitent 
a “seal” was placed upon every private confession: no priest was allowed to 
reveal what had been so confessed. From the eighth century onward 
“Penitentials” were published, prescribing canonical (ecclesiastically authorized) 


penances for each sin-prayers, fasts, pilgrimage, almsgiving, or other works of 
piety or charity. 

“This wondrous institution,” as Leibniz called the sacrament of penance,” 
had many good effects. It gave the penitent relief from secret and neurotic 
broodings of remorse; it allowed the priest to improve by counsel and warnings 
the moral and physical health of his flock; it comforted the sinner with the hope 
of reform; it served, said the skeptical Voltaire, as a restraint upon crime;°® 
“auricular confession,” said Goethe, “should never have been taken from 
mankind.”*’ There were some bad effects. Sometimes the institution was used 
for political purposes, as when priests refused absolution to those who sided with 
the emperors against the popes; occasionally it was used as a means of 
inquisition, as when St. Charles Borromeo (1538-84), Archbishop of Milan, 
instructed his priests to demand of penitents the names of any heretics or 
suspects known to them;°' and some simple souls mistook absolution as license 
to sin again. As the fervor of faith cooled, the severe canonical penances tempted 
penitents to lie, and priests were permitted to substitute lighter penalties, usually 
some charitable contribution to a cause approved by the Church. From these 
“commutations” grew indulgences. 

An indulgence was not a license to commit sin, but a partial or plenary 
exemption, granted by the Church, from some or all of the purgatorial 
punishment merited by earthly sin. Absolution in confession removed from sin 
the guilt that would have condemned the sinner to hell, but it did not absolve him 
from the “temporal” punishment due to his sin. Only a small minority of 
Christians completely atoned on earth for their sins; the balance of atonement 
would be exacted in purgatory. The Church claimed the right to remit such 
punishments by transmitting to any Christian penitent who performed stipulated 
works of piety or charity a fraction of the rich treasury of grace earned by 
Christ’s sufferings and death, and by saints whose merits outweighed their sins. 
Indulgences had been granted as far back as the ninth century; some were given 
in the eleventh century to pilgrims visiting sacred shrines; the first plenary 
indulgence was that which Urban II offered in 1095 to those who would join the 
First Crusade. From these uses the custom arose of giving indulgences for 
repeating certain prayers, attending special religious services, building bridges, 
roads, churches, or hospitals, clearing forests or draining swamps, contributing 
to a crusade, to an ecclesiastical institution, to a Church jubilee, to a Christian 
war.... The system was put to many good uses, but it opened doors to human 
cupidity. The Church commissioned certain ecclesiastics, usually friars, as 
quaestiarii to raise funds by offering indulgences in return for gifts, repentance, 
and prayer. These solicitors—whom the English called “pardoners”—developed 


a competitive zeal that scandalized many Christians; they exhibited real or false 
relics to stimulate contributions; and they kept for themselves a due or undue 
part of their receipts. The Church made several efforts to reduce these abuses. 
The Fourth Lateran Council ordered bishops to warn the faithful against false 
relics and forged credentials; it ended the right of abbots, and limited that of 
bishops, to issue indulgences; and it called upon all ecclesiastics to exercise 
moderation in their zeal for the new device. In 1261 the Council of Mainz 
denounced many quaestiarii as wicked liars, who displayed the stray bones of 
men or beasts as those of saints, trained themselves to weep on order, and 
offered purgatorial bargains for a maximum of coin and a minimum of prayer.” 
Similar condemnations were issued by church councils at Vienne (1311) and 
Ravenna (1317).° The abuses continued. 

Next to baptism the most vital sacrament was the Eucharist, or Holy 
Communion. The Church took literally the words ascribed to Christ at the Last 
Supper: of the bread, “this is my body”; and of the wine, “this is my blood.” The 
main feature of the Mass was the “transubstantiation” of wafers of bread and a 
chalice of wine into the body and blood of Christ by the miraculous power of the 
priest; and the original purpose of the Mass was to allow the faithful to partake 
of the “body and blood, soul and divinity,” of the Second Person of the Triune 
God by eating the consecrated Host and drinking the consecrated wine. As the 
drinking of the transubstantiated wine risked spilling the blood of Christ, the 
custom arose in the twelfth century of communicating through taking only the 
Host; and when some conservatives (whose views were later adopted by the 
Hussites of Bohemia) demanded communion in both forms to make sure that 
they received the blood as well as the body of the Lord, theologians explained 
that the blood of Christ was “concomitant” with His body in the bread, and His 
body was “concomitant” with His blood in the wine.“ A thousand marvels were 
told of the power of the consecrated Host to cast out devils, cure disease, stop 
fires, and detect perjury by choking liars. Every Christian was required to 
communicate at least once a year; and the First Communion of the young 
Christian was made an occasion of solemn pageantry and happy celebration. 

The doctrine of the Real Presence developed slowly; its first official 
formulation was by the Council of Nicaea in 787. In 855 a French Benedictine 
monk, Ratramnus, taught that the consecrated bread and wine were only 
spiritually, not carnally, the body and blood of Christ. About 1045 Berengar, 
Archdeacon of Tours, questioned the reality of transubstantiation; he was 
excommunicated; and Lanfranc, Abbot of Bec, wrote a reply to him (1063), 
stating the orthodox doctrine: 


We believe that the earthly substance ... is, by the ineffable, incomprehensible ... operation of 
heavenly power, converted into the essence of the Lord’s body, while the appearance, and certain 
other qualities, of the same realities remain behind, in order that men should be spared the shock 
of perceiving raw and bloody things, and that believers should receive the fuller rewards of faith. 
Yet at the same time the same body of the Lord is in heaven ... inviolate, entire, without 


contamination or inj ury.°° 


The doctrine was proclaimed as an essential dogma of the Church by the Lateran 
Council of 1215; and the Council of Trent in 1560 added that every particle of 
the consecrated wafer, no matter how broken, contains the whole body, blood, 
and soul of Jesus Christ. Thus one of the oldest ceremonies of primitive religion 
—the eating of the god—is widely practiced and revered in European and 
American civilization today. 

By making matrimony a sacrament, a sacred vow, the Church immensely 
raised the dignity and permanence of the marriage bond. In the sacrament of 
holy orders the bishop conferred upon the new priest some of the spiritual 
powers inherited from the apostles and presumably given to these by God 
Himself in the person of Christ. And in the final sacrament—extreme unction — 
the priest heard the confession of the dying Christian, gave him the absolution 
that saved him from hell, and anointed his members so that they might be 
cleansed of sin and fit for resurrection before his Judge. His survivors gave him 
Christian burial instead of pagan cremation, because the Church held that the 
body too would rise from the dead. They wrapped him in his shroud, placed a 
coin in his coffin as if for Charon’s ferriage,° and bore him to his grave with 
solemn and costly ceremony. Mourners might be hired to weep and wail; the 
relatives put on black garments for a year; and no one could tell, from grief so 
long sustained, that a contrite heart and a ministering priest had won for the 
departed the pledge of paradise. 


iI. PRAYER 


In every great religion ritual is as necessary as creed. It instructs, nourishes, 
and often begets, belief; it brings the believer into comforting contact with his 
god; it charms the senses and the soul with drama, poetry, and art; it binds 
individuals into fellowship and a community by persuading them to share in the 
same rites, the same songs, the same prayers, at last the same thoughts. 

The oldest Christian prayers were the Pater noster and the Credo; toward the 
end of the twelfth century the tender and intimate Ave Maria began to take form; 
and there were poetic litanies of praise and supplication. Some medieval prayers 


verged on magic incantations to elicit miracles; some ran to an importunate 
iteration that desperately overruled Christ’s ban on “vain repetitions.”°’ Monks 
and nuns, and later the laity, from an Oriental custom brought in by Crusaders, 
gradually developed the rosary. As this was made popular by Dominican monks, 
so the Franciscans popularized the Via Crucis, or Way or Stations of the Cross, 
by which the worshiper recited prayers before each of fourteen pictures or 
tableaux representing stages in the Passion of Christ. Priests, monks, nuns, and 
some laymen sang or recited the “canonical hours”—prayers, readings, psalms, 
and hymns formulated by Benedict and others, and gathered into a breviarium 
by Alcuin and Gregory VII. Every day and night, at intervals of some three 
hours, and from a million chapels and hearths, these conspiring prayers besieged 
the sky. Pleasant must have been their music to homes within their hearing; 
dulcis cantilena divini cultus, said Ordericus. Vitalis, quae corda fidelium 
mitigat ac laetificat—‘“sweet is the song of the divine worship, which comforts 
the hearts of the faithful, and makes them glad.”® 

The official prayers of the Church were often addressed to God the Father; a 
few appealed to the Holy Ghost; but the prayers of the people were addressed 
mostly to Jesus, Mary, and the saints. The Almighty was feared; He still carried, 
in popular conception, much of the severity that had come down from Yahveh; 
how could a simple sinner dare to take his prayer to so awful and distant a 
throne? Jesus was closer, but He too was God, and one hardly ventured to speak 
to Him face to face after so thoroughly ignoring His Beatitudes. It seemed wiser 
to lay one’s prayer before a saint certified by canonization to be in heaven, and 
to beg his or her intercession with Christ. All the poetic and popular polytheism 
of antiquity rose from the never dead past, and filled Christian worship with a 
heartening communion of spirits, a brotherly nearness of earth to heaven, 
redeeming the faith of its darker elements. Every nation, city, abbey, church, 
craft, soul, and crisis of life had its patron saint, as in pagan Rome it had had a 
god. England had St. George, France had St. Denis. St. Bartholomew was the 
protector of the tanners because he had been flayed alive; St. John was invoked 
by candlemakers because he had been plunged into a caldron of burning oil; St. 
Christopher was the patron of porters because he had carried Christ on his 
shoulders; Mary Magdalen received the petitions of perfumers because she had 
poured aromatic oils upon the Saviour’s feet. For every emergency or ill men 
had a friend in the skies. St. Sebastian and St. Roch were mighty in time of 
pestilence. St. Apollinia, whose jaw had been broken by the executioner, healed 
the toothache; St. Blaise cured sore throat. St. Corneille protected oxen, St. Gall 
chickens, St. Anthony pigs. St. Médard was for France the saint most frequently 


solicited for rain; if he failed to pour, his impatient worshipers, now and then, 
threw his statue into the water, perhaps as suggestive magic.”° 

The Church arranged an ecclesiastical calendar in which every day celebrated 
a saint; but the year did not find room for the 25,000 saints that had been 
canonized by the tenth century. The calendar of saints was so familiar to the 
people that the almanac divided the agricultural year by their names. In France 
the feast of St. George was the day for sowing. In England St. Valentine’s Day 
marked the winter’s end; on that happy day birds (they said) coupled fervently in 
the woods, and youths put flowers on the window sills of the girls they loved. 
Many saints received canonization through the insistent worship of their memory 
by the people or the locality, sometimes against ecclesiastical resistance. Images 
of the saints were set up in churches and public squares, on buildings and roads, 
and received a spontaneous worship that scandalized some philosophers and 
Iconoclasts. Bishop Claudius of Turin complained that many folk “worship 
images of saints; ... they have not abandoned idols, but only changed their 
names.””! In this matter, at least, the will and need of the people created the form 
of the cult. 

With so many saints there had to be many relics—their bones, hair, clothing, 
and anything that they had used. Every altar was expected to cover one or more 
such sacred memorials. The basilica of St. Peter boasted the bodies of Peter and 
Paul, which made Rome the chief goal of European pilgrimage. A church in St. 
Omer claimed to have bits of the True Cross, of the lance that had pierced 
Christ, of His cradle and His tomb, of the manna that had rained from heaven, of 
Aaron’s rod, of the altar on which St. Peter had said Mass, of the hair, cowl, hair 
shirt, and tonsure shavings of Thomas a Becket, and of the original stone tablets 
upon which the Ten Commandments had been traced by the very finger of 
God.” The cathedral of Amiens enshrined the head of St. John the Baptist in a 
silver cup.” The abbey of St. Denis housed the crown of thorns and the body of 
Dionysius the Areopagite. Each of three scattered churches in France professed 
to have a complete corpse of Mary Magdalen;” and five churches in France 
vowed that they held the one authentic relic of Christ’s circumcision.” Exeter 
Cathedral showed parts of the candle that the angel of the Lord used to light the 
tomb of Jesus, and fragments of the bush from which God spoke to Moses.” 
Westminster Abbey had some of Christ’s blood, and a piece of marble bearing 
the imprint of His foot.”” A monastery at Durham displayed one of St. 
Lawrence’s joints, the coals that had burned him, the charger on which the head 
of the Baptist had been presented to Herod, the Virgin’s shirt, and a rock marked 
with drops of her milk.” The churches of Constantinople, before 1204, were 
especially rich in relics; they had the lance that had pierced Christ and was still 


red with His blood, the rod that had scourged Him, many pieces of the True 
Cross enshrined in gold, the “sop of bread” given to Judas at the Last Supper, 
some hairs of the Lord’s beard, the left arm of John the Baptist...” In the sack 
of Constantinople many of these relics were stolen, some were bought, and they 
were peddled in the West from church to church to find the highest bidder. All 
relics were credited with supernatural powers, and a hundred thousand tales were 
told of their miracles. Men and women eagerly sought even the slightest relic, or 
relic of a relic, to wear as a magic talisman—a thread from a saint’s robe, some 
dust from a reliquary, a drop of oil from a sanctuary lamp in the shrine. 
Monasteries vied and disputed with one another in gathering relics and 
exhibiting them to generous worshipers, for the possession of famous relics 
made the fortune of an abbey or a church. The “translation” of the bones of 
Thomas a Becket to a new chapel in the cathedral of Canterbury (1220) drew 
from the attending worshipers a collection valued at $300,000 today.®’ So 
profitable a businessmen-listed many practitioners; thousands of spurious relics 
were sold to churches and individuals; and monasteries were tempted to 
“discover” new relics when in need of funds. The culmination of abuse was the 
dismemberment of dead saints so that several places might enjoy their patronage 
and power."! 

It is to the credit of the secular clergy, and of most monasteries, that while 
fully accepting the miraculous efficacy of genuine saintly relics, they 
discountenanced, and often denounced, the excesses of this popular fetishism. 
Some monks, seeking privacy for their devotions, resented the miracles wrought 
by their relics; at Grammont the abbot appealed to the remains of St. Stephen to 
stop his wonder-working, which was luring noisy crowds; “otherwise,” he 
threatened, “we will throw your bones into the river.”®* It was the people, not the 
Church, that took the lead in creating or swelling the legends of relic miracles; 
and the Church in many cases warned the public to discredit the tales. In 386 
an imperial decree presumably requested by the Church forbade the “carrying 
about or sale of” the remains of “martyrs”; St. Augustine complained of 
“hypocrites in the garb of monks” who “trade in members of martyrs, if martyrs 
they be”; and Justinian repeated the edict of 386.°* About 1119 Abbot Guibert of 
Nogent wrote a treatise On the Relics of Saints, calling a halt to the relic craze. 
Many of the relics, he says, are of “saints celebrated in worthless records”; some 
“abbots, enticed by the multitude of gifts brought in, suffered the fabrication of 
false miracles.” “Old wives and herds of base wenches chant the lying legends of 
patron saints at their looms ... and if a man refute their words they will attack 
him ... with their distaffs.” The clergy, he notes, have rarely the heart or courage 
to protest; and he confesses that he too held his peace when relic-mongers 


offered to eager believers “some of that very bread which Our Lord pressed with 
His own teeth”; for “I should rightly be condemned for a madman if I should 
dispute with madmen.” He observes that several churches have complete heads 
of St. John the Baptist, and marvels at the hydra heads of that undecapitable 
saint.°° Pope Alexander III (1179) forbade monasteries to carry their relics about 
seeking contributions; the Lateran Council of 1215 prohibited the display of 
relics outside their shrines;*” and the Second Council of Lyons (1274) 
condemned the “debasement” of relics and images.* 

In general the Church did not so much encourage superstitions as inherit them 
from the imagination of the people or the traditions of the Mediterranean world. 
The belief in miracle-working objects, talismans, amulets, and formulas was as 
dear to Islam as to Christianity, and both religions had received these beliefs 
from pagan antiquity. Ancient forms of phallic worship lingered far into the 
Middle Ages, but were gradually abolished by the Church.®* The worship of God 
as Lord of Hosts and King of Kings inherited Semitic and Roman ways of 
approach, veneration, and address; the incense burnt before altar or clergy 
recalled the old burnt offerings; aspersion with holy water was an ancient form 
of exorcism; processions and lustrations continued immemorial rites; the 
vestments of the clergy and the papal title of pontifex maximus were legacies 
from pagan Rome. The Church found that rural converts still revered certain 
springs, wells, trees, and stones; she thought it wiser to bless these to Christian 
use than to break too sharply the customs of sentiment. So a dolmen at Plouaret 
was consecrated as the chapel of the Seven Saints, and the worship of the oak 
was sterilized by hanging images of Christian saints upon the trees.°° Pagan 
festivals dear to the people, or necessary as cathartic moratoriums on morality, 
reappeared as Christian feasts, and pagan vegetation rites were transformed into 
Christian liturgy. The people continued to light midsummer fires on St. John’s 
Eve, and the celebration of Christ’s resurrection took the pagan name of Eostre, 
the old Teutonic goddess of the spring. The Christian calendar of the saints 
replaced the Roman fasti; ancient divinities dear to the people were allowed to 
revive under the names of Christian saints; the Dea Victoria of the Basses-Alpes 
became St. Victoire, and Castor and Pollux were reborn as Sts. Cosmas and 
Damian. 

The finest triumph of this tolerant spirit of adaptation was the sublimation of 
the pagan mother-goddess cults in the worship of Mary. Here too the people took 
the initiative. In 431 Cyril, Archbishop of Alexandria, in a famous sermon at 
Ephesus, applied to Mary many of the terms fondly ascribed by the pagans of 
Ephesus to their “great goddess” Artemis-Diana; and the Council of Ephesus in 
that year, over the protests of Nestorius, sanctioned for Mary the title “Mother of 


God.” Gradually the tenderest features of Astarte, Cybele, Artemis, Diana, and 
Isis were gathered together in the worship of Mary. In the sixth century the 
Church established the Feast of the Assumption of the Virgin into heaven, and 
assigned it to August 13, the date of ancient festivals of Isis and Artemis.°' Mary 
became the patron saint of Constantinople and the imperial family; her picture 
was Catried at the head of every great procession, and was (and is) hung in every 
church and home in Greek Christendom. Probably it was the Crusades that 
brought from the East to the West a more intimate and colorful worship of the 
Virgin.” 

The Church herself did not encourage Mariolatry. The Fathers had 
recommended Mary as an antidote to Eve; but their general hostility to woman 
as “the weaker vessel” and the source of most temptations to sin; the timid flight 
of monks from women; the tirades of preachers against the charms and foibles of 
the sex—these could hardly have led to the intense and ecumenical adoration of 
Mary. It was the people who created the fairest flower of the medieval spirit, and 
made Mary the most beloved figure in history. The population of a recovering 
Europe could no longer accept the stern picture of a god damning the majority of 
his creatures to hell; and of their own accord the people softened the terrors of 
the theologians with the pity of the Mother of Christ. They would approach Jesus 
—still too sublime and just—through her who refused no one, and whom her 
Son could not refuse. A youth, says Caesarius of Heisterbach (1230), was 
persuaded by Satan, on the promise of great wealth, to deny Christ, but could not 
be induced to deny Mary; when he repented, the Virgin persuaded Christ to 
forgive him. The same monk tells of a Cistercian lay brother who was heard to 
pray to Christ: “Lord, if Thou free me not from this temptation, I will complain 
of Thee to Thy mother.”*’ Men prayed so much to the Virgin that popular fancy 
pictured Jesus as jealous; to one who had deluged heaven with Ave Marias He 
appeared (says a pretty legend), and gently reproached him: “My mother thanks 
you much for all the salutations you make to her, but still you should not forget 
to salute me too.” Just as the sternness of Yahveh had necessitated Christ, so 
the justice of Christ needed Mary’s mercy to temper it. In effect the Mother—the 
oldest figure in religious worship—became, as Mohammed had prophetically 
misconceived her, the third person of a new Trinity. Everyone joined in her love 
and praise: rebels like Abélard bowed to her; satirists like Rutebeuf, roistering 
skeptics like the wandering scholars, never ventured one irreverent word about 
her; knights vowed themselves to her service, and cities gave her their keys; the 
rising bourgeoisie saw in her the sanctifying symbol of motherhood and the 
family; the rough men of the guilds—even the blaspheming heroes of barracks 
and battlefields—vied with peasant maidens and bereaved mothers in bringing 


their prayers and gifts to her feet. The most passionate poetry of the Middle 


Ages was the litany that in mounting fervor proclaimed her glory and besought 
her aid. Images of her rose everywhere, even at street comers, at crossroads, and 
in the fields. Finally, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in the noblest birth 
of religious feeling in history, the poor and the rich, the humble and the great, 
the clergy and the laity, the artists and the artisans devoted their savings and 
their skills to honor her in a thousand cathedrals nearly all dedicated to her 
name, or having as their chief splendor some Lady Chapel set aside as her 
shrine. 

A new religion had been created, and perhaps Catholicism survived by 
absorbing it. A Gospel of Mary took form, uncanonical, incredible, and 
indescribably charming. The people begot the legends, the monks wrote them 
down. So The Golden Legend told how a widow surrendered her only son to her 
country’s call; the youth was captured by the enemy; the widow prayed daily to 
the Virgin to redeem and restore her son; when many weeks passed without 
response, the woman stole the sculptured Child from the Virgin’s arms and hid 
Him in her home; whereupon the Virgin opened the prison, released the youth, 
and bade him: “Tell your mother, my child, to return me my Son now that I have 
returned hers.”°° About 1230 a French prior, Gaultier de Coincy, gathered the 
Mary legends into a tremendous poem of 30,000 lines. Therein we find the 
Virgin curing a sick monk by having him suck milk from her douce mamelle; a 
robber who always prayed to her before embarking on his thefts, was caught and 
hanged, but was supported by her unseen hands until, her protection of him 
being perceived, he was released; and a nun who left her convent to lead a life of 
sin, returned years later in broken repentance, and found that the Virgin—to 
whom she had never omitted a daily prayer—had all the time filled her place as 
sacristan, so that none had noted her absence.” The Church could not approve of 
all these stories, but she made great festivals of the events in Mary’s life—the 
Annunciation, the Visitation, the Purification (Candlemas), the Assumption; and 
finally, yielding to the appeals of generations of the laity and of Franciscan 
monks, she allowed the faithful to believe, and in 1854 bade them believe, in the 
Immaculate Conception—that Mary had been conceived free of that taint of 
original sin which, in the Christian theology, lay upon every child born of man 
and woman since Adam and Eve. 

The worship of Mary transformed Catholicism from a religion of terror— 
perhaps necessary in the Dark Ages—into a religion of mercy and love. Half the 
beauty of Catholic worship, much of the splendor of Catholic art and song, are 
the creation of this gallant faith in the devotion and gentleness, even the physical 
loveliness and grace, of woman. The daughters of Eve have entered the temple 


and have transformed its spirit. Partly because of that new Catholicism feudalism 
was chastened into chivalry, and the status of woman was moderately raised in a 
man-made world; because of it medieval and Renaissance sculpture and painting 
gave to art a depth and tenderness rarely known to the Greeks. One can forgive 
much to a religion and an age that created Mary and her cathedrals. 


IV. RITUAL 


In art and hymns and liturgy the Church wisely made place for the worship of 
the Virgin; but in the older elements of her practice and ritual she insisted on the 
sterner and more solemn aspects of the faith. Following ancient customs, and 
perhaps for reasons of health, she prescribed periodical fasts: all Fridays were to 
be meatless; throughout the forty days of Lent no meat, eggs, or cheese might be 
eaten, and the fast was not to be broken till the hour of none (three P.M.); 
furthermore, there were to be in that period no weddings, no rejoicing, no 
hunting, no trials in court, no sexual intercourse.*® These were counsels of 
perfection, seldom fully observed or enforced, but they helped to strengthen the 
will and to tame the excessive appetites of an omnivorous and carnal population. 

The liturgy of the Church was another ancient inheritance, remolded into 
lofty and moving forms of religious drama, music, and art. The Psalms of the 
Old Testament, the prayers and homilies of the Jerusalem Temple, readings from 
the New Testament, and the administration of the Eucharist, constituted the 
earliest elements of the Christian service. The division of the Church into 
Eastern and Western resulted in divergent rites; and the inability of the early 
popes to extend their full authority beyond Central Italy resulted in a diversity of 
ceremony even in the Latin Church. A ritual established at Milan spread to 
Spain, Gaul, Ireland, and North Britain, and was not overcome by the Roman 
form till 664. Pope Hadrian I, probably completing labors begun by Gregory I, 
reformed the liturgy in a “Sacramentary” sent to Charlemagne toward the end of 
the eighth century. Guillaume Durand wrote the medieval classic on the Roman 
liturgy in his Rationale divinorum officiorum, or Rational Exposition of the 
Divine Offices (1286); we may judge its wide acceptance from the fact that it 
was the first book printed after the Bible. 

The center and summit of the Christian worship was the Mass. In the first 
four centuries this ceremony was called the Eucharist or thanksgiving; and that 
sacramental commemoration of the Last Supper remained the essence of the 
service. Around it there gathered in the course of twelve centuries a complicated 
succession of prayers and songs, varying with the day and season of the year and 


the purpose of the individual Mass, and inscribed for the convenience of the 
priest in the missal, or Book of the Mass. In the Greek rite, and sometimes in the 
Latin, the two sexes were separated in the congregation. There were no chairs; 
all stood, or, at the most solemn moments, knelt. Exceptions were made for old 
or weak people; and for monks or canons, who had to stand through long 
services, little ledges were built into the choir stalls to support the base of the 
spine; these misericordiae (mercies) became a favorite recipient of the wood 
carver’s skill. The officiating priest entered in a toga covered by alb, chasuble, 
maniple, and stole—colorful garments bearing symbolical decorations; the most 
prominent symbols were usually the letters IHS—i.e., lesos Huios Soter, “Jesus 
Son [of God], Saviour.” The Mass itself was begun at the foot of the altar with a 
humble Introit: “I shall go in to the altar of God,” to which the acolyte added, 
“To God Who giveth joy to my youth.” The priest ascended the altar, and kissed 
it as the sacred repository of saintly relics. He intoned the Kyrie eleison (“Lord 
have mercy upon us”)—a Greek survival in the Latin Mass; and recited the 
Gloria (“Glory to God in the highest”) and the Credo. He consecrated little 
wafers of bread and a chalice of wine into the body and blood of Christ with the 
words Hoc est corpus meum'" and Hic est sanguinis meus; and offered these 
transubstantiated elements—namely His Son—as a propitiatory sacrifice to God 
in commemoration of the sacrifice on the cross, and in lieu of the ancient 
sacrifice of living things. Turning to the worshipers, he bade them lift up their 
hearts to God: sursum corda; to which the acolyte, representing the 
congregation, answered, Habemus ad Dominum: “We hold them up to the 
Lord.” The priest then recited the triple Sanctus, the Agnus Dei, and the Pater 
noster; himself partook of the consecrated bread and wine, and administered the 
Eucharist to communicants. After some additional prayers he pronounced the 
closing formula—Ite, missa est—“Depart, it is dismissal”—from which the 
Mass (missa) probably derived its name.” In late forms there still followed a 
blessing of the congregation by the priest, and another Gospel reading—usually 
the Neoplatonic exordium of the Gospel of St. John. Normally there was no 
sermon except when a bishop officiated, or when, after the twelfth century, a 
friar came to preach. 

At first all Masses were sung, and the congregation joined in the singing; 
from the fourth century onward the vocal participation of the worshipers 
declined, and “canonical choristers” provided the musical response to the 
celebrant’s chant.'Y The hymns sung in the various services of the Church are 
among the most moving products of medieval sentiment and art. The known 
history of the Latin hymn begins with Bishop Hilary of Poitiers (d. 367). 
Returning to Gaul from exile in Syria, he brought home some Greco-Oriental 


hymns, translated them into Latin, and composed some of his own; all of these 
are lost. Ambrose at Milan made a new beginning; eighteen survive of his 
sonorous hymns, whose restrained fervor so affected Augustine. The noble hymn 
of faith and thanksgiving, Te Deum laudamus, formerly ascribed to Ambrose, 
was probably written by the Romanian Bishop Nicetas of Remisiana toward the 
end of the fourth century. In later centuries the Latin hymns may have assumed a 
new delicacy of feeling and form under the influence of Moslem and Provengal 
love poetry.'°° Some of the hymns (like some Arabic poems) verged on jingling 
doggerel, tipsy with excess of rhyme; but the better hymns of the medieval 
flowering—the twelfth and thirteenth centuries—developed a subtle turn of 
compact phrase, a melodiousness of frequent rhyme, a grace and tenderness of 
thought, that rank them with the greatest lyrics in literature. 

To the famous monastery of St. Victor, outside of Paris, there came about 
1130 a Breton youth known to us only as Adam of St. Victor. He lived there in 
quiet content his remaining sixty years, imbibed the spirit of the famous mystics 
Hugo and Richard, and expressed it humbly, beautifully, and powerfully in 
hymns mostly designed as sequences for the Mass. A century after him a 
Franciscan monk, Jacopone da Todi (12282-1306), composed the supreme 
medieval lyric, the Stabat Mater. Jacopone was a successful lawyer in Todi, near 
Perugia; his wife was renowned for both goodness and loveliness; she was 
crushed to death by the fall of a platform at a festival; Jacopone became insane 
with grief, roamed the Umbrian roads as a wild vagrant crying out his sins and 
sorrows; smeared himself with tar and feathers, and walked on all fours; joined 
the Franciscan tertiaries, and wrote the poem that sums up the tender piety of his 


time: Stabat mater dolorosa 
juxta crucem lacrimosa, 
dum pendebat filius; 
cuius animan gementem 
contristantem et dolentem 
pertransivit gladius. 


O quam tristis et afflicta 
fuit illa benedicta 
mater unigeniti! 
Quae maerebat et dolebat, 
et tremebat, cum videbat 
nati poenas incliti. 


Quis est homo qui non fleret 
matrem Christi si videret 

in tanto supplicio? 
Quis not posset contristan, 


piam matrem contemplan, 
dolentem cum filio? ... 


Stood the mother broken-hearted 
All in tears before the cross 
While her Son hung dying; 
Through her spirit heavy laden, 
Mourning for Him and in pain, 
Pierced a sword of grief. 


Oh, how sad and deep-afflicted 
Was that mother, all so blessed, 
Of the only Son! 
Wailed she then and sore lamented, 
Trembled when she saw the torture 
Of her noble Son. 


Who is he that would not sorrow 
If he saw our Saviour’s mother 
In such agony? 
Who could help but share her sadness, 
Seeing her, the loving mother, 
Grieving with her Son? ... 


Eia, mater, fons amoris, 

me sentire vim doloris 
fac, ut tecum lugeam; 

fac ut ardeat cor meum 

in amando Christum deum 
ut sibi complaceam. 


Sancta mater, illud agas, 

crucifixi fige plagas 
cordi meo valide; 

tui nati vulnerati, 

tam dignati pro me pati, 
poenas mecum divide. 


Fac me vere tecum flere 
crucifixo condoleré, 
donec ego vixero. 
Tuxta crucem tecum stare, 
te libenter sociare 
in planctu desidero. 


Fac me cruce custodiri 
morte Christi praemuniri 
confoveri gratia; 


quando corpus morietur, 
fac ut animae donetur 
paradisi gloria. 


Come, my mother, fount of loving, 

Make me feel your fullest anguish, 
Let me mourn with you; 

Let my heart be fired with ardor 

Loving Christ our God and Saviour, 
Let me please Him so! 


Holy mother, do this for me: 
Plant the blows of Him so martyred 
Deeply in my heart; 
Of your offspring sorely wounded, 
Bearing ignominy for me, 
Let me share the pains! 


Let me truly weep beside you, 
Mourn with you the Crucified, 
All my living years. 
Standing by the cross together 
Would that I might e’er be with you, 
Gladly bound in grief. 


Let me by the cross be guarded, 
Saved by Christ’s redeeming Passion, 
Cherished by His grace; 
When my body shall have perished, 
Let my soul in heaven’s glory 
See Him face to face. 


Only two poems rival this among medieval Christian hymns. One is the Pange 
lingua that St. Thomas Aquinas composed for the Corpus Christi feast. The other 
is the terrible Dies irae, or “Day of Wrath,” written about 1250 by Thomas of 
Celano, and still sung in the Mass for the Dead; here the horror of the Last 
Judgment inspires a poem as dark and perfect as any of Dante’s tormented 
dreams.'°! 

To the moving ritual of her prayers, hymns, and Mass the Church added the 
imposing ceremonies and processions of religious festivals. In northern countries 
the Feast of the Nativity took over the pleasant rites wherewith the pagan 
Teutons had celebrated the victory of the sun, at the winter solstice, over the 
advancing night; hence the “Yule” logs that burned in German, North French, 
English, Scandinavian homes, and the Yule trees laden with gifts, and the merry 
feasting that tried strong stomachs till the Twelfth Night thereafter. There were 


countless other feasts or holydays—Epiphany, Circumcision, Palm Sunday, 
Easter, Ascension, Pentecost.... Such days—and only in less degree all Sundays 
—were exciting events in the life of medieval man. For Easter he confessed such 
of his sins as he cared to remember, bathed, cut his beard or hair, dressed in his 
best and most uncomfortable clothes, received God in the Eucharist, and felt 
more profoundly than ever the momentous Christian drama of which he was 
made a part. In many towns, on the last three days of Holy Week, the events of 
the Passion were represented in the churches by a religious play, with dialogue 
and plain chant; and several other occasions of the ecclesiastical year were 
signalized with such “mysteries.” About 1240 Juliana, prioress of a convent near 
Liége, reported to her village priest that a supernatural vision had urged upon her 
the need of honoring with a solemn festival the body of Christ as 
transubstantiated in the Eucharist; in 1262 Pope Urban IV sanctioned such a 
celebration, and entrusted to St. Thomas Aquinas the composition of an “office” 
for it—appropriate hymns and prayers; the philosopher acquitted himself 
wonderfully well in this assignment; and in 1311 the Feast of Corpus Christi was 
finally established and was celebrated on the first Thursday after Pentecost, with 
the most impressive procession of the Christian year. Such ceremonies drew 
immense crowds, and glorified numerous participants; they opened the way to 
the medieval secular drama; and they helped the pageantry of the guilds, the 
tournaments and knightly initiations, and the coronation of kings, to occupy with 
pious flurry and sublimating spectacle the occasional leisure of men not natively 
inclined to order and peace. The Church based her technique of moralization 
through faith not on arguments to reason but on appeals to the senses through 
drama, music, painting, sculpture, architecture, fiction, and poetry; and it must 
be confessed that such appeals to universal sensibilities are more successful—for 
evil as well as for good—than challenges to the changeful and individualistic 
intellect. Through such appeals the Church created medieval art. 

The culminating pageants were at the goals of pilgrimage. Medieval men and 
women went on pilgrimage to fulfill a penance or a vow, or to seek a miraculous 
cure, or to earn an indulgence, and doubtless, like modern tourists, to see strange 
lands and sights, and find adventure on the way as a relief from the routine of a 
narrow life. At the end of the thirteenth century there were some 10,000 
sanctioned goals of Christian pilgrimage. The bravest pilgrims fared to distant 
Palestine, sometimes barefoot or clothed only in a shirt, and usually armed with 
cross, staff, and purse all given by a priest. In 1054 Bishop Liedbert of Cambrai 
led 3000 pilgrims to Jerusalem; in 1064 the archbishops of Cologne and Mainz, 
and the bishops of Speyer, Bamberg, and Utrecht started for Jerusalem with 
10,000 Christians in their wake; 3000 of them perished on the way; only 2000 


returned safely to their native lands. Other pilgrims crossed the Pyrenees, or 
risked themselves on the Atlantic, to visit the reputed bones of the apostle James 
at Compostela in Spain. In England pilgrims sought the tomb of St. Cuthbert at 
Durham, the grave of Edward the Confessor in Westminster, or that of St. 
Edmund at Bury, the church supposedly founded by Joseph of Arimathea at 
Glastonbury, and above all, the shrine of Thomas a Becket at Canterbury. France 
drew pilgrims to St. Martin’s at Tours, to Notre Dame at Chartres, Notre Dame 
at Le-Puy-en-Velay. Italy had the church and bones of St. Francis at Assisi, and 
the Santa Casa, or Holy House, at Loreto, which the pious believed to be the 
very dwelling in which Mary had lived with Jesus at Nazareth; when the Turks 
drove the last Crusader from Palestine this cottage was carried by angels through 
the air and deposited in Dalmatia (1291), then flown across the Adriatic to the 
Ancona woods (lauretum) from which the honored village took its name. 

Finally, all the roads of Christendom led pilgrims to Rome, to see the tombs 
of Peter and Paul, to earn indulgences by visiting the Stations or famous 
churches of the city, or to celebrate some jubilee, or joyous anniversary, in 
Christian history. In 1299 Pope Boniface VII declared a jubilee for 1300, and 
offered a plenary indulgence to those who should come and worship in St. 
Peter’s in that year. It was estimated that on no day in those twelve months had 
Rome less than 200,000 strangers within her gates; and a total of 2,000,000 
visitors, each with a modest offering, deposited such treasure before St. Peter’s 
tomb that two priests, with rakes in their hands, were kept busy night and day 
collecting the coins.'°* Guidebooks taught the pilgrims by what roads to travel, 
and what points to visit at their goal or on the way. We may weakly imagine the 
exaltation of the tired and dusty pilgrims when at last they sighted the Eternal 
City, and burst into the Pilgrims’ Chorus of joy and praise: O Roma nobilis, 


orbis et domina, 
cunctarum urbium excellentissima, 
roseo martyrum sanguine rubea, 
albis et virginum liliis candida; 
salutem dicimus tibi per omnia; 
te benedicimus; salve per saecula! 


“O noble Rome, of all this world the queen, of all the cities the most excellent! O 
ruby red with martyrs’ rosy blood, yet white with lilies pure of virgin maids; we 
give thee salutation through all years; we bless thee; through all generations 
hail!” 


To these varied religious services the Church added social services. She 
taught the dignity of labor, and practiced it through the agriculture and industry 


of her monks. She sanctified the organization of labor in the guilds, and 
organized religious guilds to perform works of charity.’ Every church was a 
sanctuary with right of asylum in which hunted men might find some breathless 
refuge till the passions of their pursuers could yield to the processes of law; to 
drag men from such a sanctuary was a sacrilege entailing excommunication. The 
church or cathedral was the social as well as the religious center of the village or 
town. Sometimes the sacred precinct, or even the church itself, was used, with 
genial clerical consent, to store grain or hay or wine, to grind corn or brew 
beer.'“ There most of the villagers had been baptized, there most of them would 
be buried. There the older folk would gather of a Sunday for gossip or 
discussion, and the young men and women to see and be seen. There the beggars 
assembled, and the alms of the Church were dispensed. There nearly all the art 
that the village knew was brought together to beautify the House of God; and the 
poverty of a thousand homes was brightened by the glory of that temple which 
the people had built with their coins and hands, and which they considered their 
own, their collective and spiritual home. In the church belfry the bells rang the 
hours of the day or the call to services and prayer; and the music of those bells 
was sweeter than any other except the hymns that bound voices and hearts into 
one, or warmed a cooling faith with the canticles of the Mass. From Novgorod to 
Cadiz, from Jerusalem to the Hebrides, steeples and spires raised themselves 
precariously into the sky because men cannot live without hope, and will not 
consent to die. 


V. CANON LAW 


Side by side with this complex and colorful liturgy there developed the even 
more complex body of ecclesiastical legislation that regulated the conduct and 
decisions of a Church governing a wider and more varied realm than any empire 
of the time. Canon law—the “law of the rule” of the Church —was a slow 
accretion of old religious customs, scriptural passages, opinions of the Fathers, 
laws of Rome or the barbarians, the decrees of Church councils, and the 
decisions and opinions of the popes. Some parts of the Justinian Code were 
adapted to govern the conduct of the clergy; other parts were recast to accord 
with the views of the Church on marriage, divorce, and wills. Collections of 
ecclesiastical legislation were made in the sixth and eighth centuries in the West, 
and periodically by Byzantine emperors in the East. The laws of the Roman 
Church received their definitive medieval formulation by Gratian about 1148. 


As a monk of Bologna, Gratian may have studied under Imerius in the 
university there; certainly his digest shows a wide acquaintance with both 
Roman law and medieval philosophy. He called his book Concordia 
discordantium canonum—treconciliation of discordant regulations; later 
generations called it his Decretum. It drew into order and sequence the laws and 
customs, the conciliar and papal decrees, of the Church down to 1139 on her 
doctrine, ritual, organization, and administration, the maintenance of 
ecclesiastical property, the procedure and precedents of ecclesiastical courts, the 
regulation of monastic life, the contract of marriage, and the rules of bequest. 
The method of exposition may have stemmed from Abélard’s Sic et non, and had 
in turn some influence on Scholastic method after Gratian: it began with an 
authoritative proposition, quoted statements or precedents contradicting it, 
sought to resolve the contradiction, and added a commentary. Though the book 
was not accepted by the medieval Church as a final authority, it became, for the 
period it covered, the indispensable and almost sacred text. Gregory IX (1234), 
Boniface VIII (1294), and Clement V (1313) added supplements; these and some 
minor additions were published with Gratian’s Concordia in 1582 as Corpus 
iuris canonici, a body of canonical—Church-regulating—law comparable with 
the Corpus iuris civilis of Justinian.Y 

Indeed, the field covered by canon law was larger than that covered by any 
contemporary civil code. It embraced not merely the structure, dogmas, and 
operation of the Church, but rules for dealing with non-Christians in Christian 
lands; procedure in the investigation and suppression of heresy; the organization 
of crusades; the laws of marriage, legitimacy, dower, adultery, divorce, wills, 
burial, widows, and orphans; laws of oath, perjury, sacrilege, blasphemy, 
simony, libel, usury, and just price; regulations for schools and universities; the 
Truce of God and other means of limiting war and organizing peace; the conduct 
of episcopal and papal courts; the use of excommunication, anathema, and 
interdict; the administration of ecclesiastical penalties; the relations between 
civil and ecclesiastical courts, between state and Church. This vast body of 
legislation was held by the Church to be binding on all Christians, and she 
reserved the right to punish any infraction of it with a variety of physical or 
spiritual penalties, except that no ecclesiastical court was to pronounce a 
“judgment of blood”—i.e., condemn to capital punishment. 

Usually, before the Inquisition, the Church relied on spiritual terrors. Minor 
excommunication excluded a Christian from the sacraments and ritual of the 
Church; any priest could pronounce this penalty; and to believers it meant 
everlasting hell if death should reach the offender before absolution came. A 
major excommunication (the only kind now used by the Church) could be 


pronounced only by councils or by prelates higher than a priest, and only upon 
persons within their jurisdiction. It removed the victim from all legal or spiritual 
association with the Christian community: he could not sue or inherit or do any 
valid act in law, but he could be sued; and no Christian was to eat or talk with 
him on pain of minor excommunication. When King Robert of France was 
excommunicated (998) for marrying his cousin he was abandoned by all his 
courtiers and nearly all his servants; two domestics who remained threw into the 
fire the victuals left by him at his meals, lest they be contaminated by them. In 
extreme cases the Church added to excommunication anathema—a curse armed 
and detailed with all the careful pleonasm of legal phraseology. As a last resort 
the pope could lay an interdict upon any part of Christendom—i.e., suspend all 
or most religious services. A people feeling the need of the sacraments, and 
fearful of death supervening upon unforgiven sins, sooner or later compelled the 
excommunicated individual to make his peace with the Church. Such interdicts 
were laid upon France in 998, Germany in 1102, England in 1208, Rome itself in 
1155. 

The excessive use of excommunication and interdict weakened their 
effectiveness after the eleventh century.'® Popes employed interdict, now and 
then, for political purposes, as when Innocent II threatened Pisa with interdict if 
it did not join the Tuscan League.'°° Wholesale excommunications—e.g., for 
false returns of tithes due the Church—were so numerous that large sections of 
the Christian community were outlawed at once or without knowing it; and 
many who knew it ignored the curse or laughed it off.'°’ Milan, Bologna, and 
Florence thrice received wholesale excommunications in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries; Milan ignored the third edict for twenty-two years. Said 
Bishop Guillaume le Maire in 1311: “I have sometimes seen with my own eyes 
three or four hundred excommunicates in a single parish, and even seven 
hundred ... who despised the Power of the Keys, and uttered blasphemous and 
scandalous words against the Church and her ministers.”!°° Philip Augustus and 
Philip the Fair paid little attention to the decrees that excommunicated them. 

Such occasional indifference marked the beginning of a decline in the 
authority of canon law over the laity of Europe. As the Church had taken so wide 
an area of human life under her rule when, in the first Christian millennium, 
secular powers had broken down, so in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, as 
secular government grew stronger, one phase after another of human affairs was 
recaptured by civil from canon law. The Church properly won in the matter of 
ecclesiastical appointments; in most other fields her authority began to decline— 
in education, marriage, morals, economy, and war. The states that had grown up 
under the protection, and by the permission, of the social order that she had 


created declared themselves of age, and began that long process of secularization 
which culminates today. But the work of the canonists, like most creative 
activity, was not lost. It prepared and trained the Church’s greatest statesmen; it 
shared in transmitting Roman law to the modern world; it raised the legal rights 
of widows and children, and established the principle of dower in the civil law of 
Western Europe;'” and it helped to shape the form and terms of Scholastic 
philosophy. Canon law was among the major achievements of the medieval 
mind. 


VI. THE CLERGY 


Medieval parlance divided all persons into two classes: those who lived under 
a religious rule, and those who lived “in the world.” A monk was “a religious”; 
sO was a nun. Some monks were also priests, and constituted the “regular 
clergy”—i.e., clergy following a monastic rule (regula). All other clergy were 
called “secular,” as living in the “world” (saeculum). All ranks of clergy were 
distinguished by the tonsure—a shaven crown of the head—and wore a long 
robe, of any single color but red or green, buttoned from head to foot. The term 
clergy included not only those in “minor orders”—i.e., church doorkeepers, 
readers, exorcists, and acolytes—but all university students, all teachers, and all 
who, having taken the tonsure as students, later became physicians, lawyers, 
artists, authors, or served as accountants or literary aides; hence the later 
narrowing of the terms clerical and clerk. Clerics who had not taken major 
orders were allowed to marry, and to take up any respectable profession, and 
they were under no obligation to continue the tonsure. 

The three “major” or “holy orders’—subdeacon, deacon, priest—were 
irrevocable, and generally closed the door to marriage after the eleventh century. 
Instances of marriage or concubinage in the Latin priesthood after Gregory VII 
are recorded,''® but they become more and more exceptional.’' The parish priest 
had to content himself with spiritual joys. As the parish was normally 
coterminous with a manor or a village, he was usually appointed by the lord of 
the manor’ in collusion with the bishop. He was seldom a man of much 
schooling, for a university education was costly and books were rare; it was 
enough if he could read the breviary and the missal, administer the sacraments, 
and organize the parish for worship and charity. In many cases he was only a 
vicarius, a vicar or substitute, hired by a rector to do the religious work of the 
parish for a fourth of the revenues of the “benefice”; in this way one rector might 
hold four or five benefices while the parish priest lived in humble poverty,'! 


eking out his income with “altar fees” for baptisms, marriages, burials, and 
Masses for the dead. Sometimes, in the class war, he sided with the poor, like 
John Ball.'!? His morals could not compare with those of the modern priest, who 
has been put on his best behavior by religious competition; but by and large he 
did his work with patience, conscience, and kindliness. He visited the sick, 
comforted the bereaved, taught the young, mumbled his breviary, and brought 
some moral and civilizing leaven to a rough and lusty population. Many parish 
priests, said their cruelest critic, “were the salt of the earth.”''* “No other body of 
men,” said the freethinking Lecky, “have ever exhibited a more single-minded 
and unworldly zeal, refracted by no personal interests, sacrificing to duty the 
dearest of earthly objects, and confronting with dauntless heroism every form of 
hardship, of suffering, and of death.”''® 

Priesthood and episcopate constituted the sacerdotium, or sacerdotal order. 
The bishop was a priest selected to co-ordinate several parishes and priests into 
one diocese. Originally and theoretically he was chosen by priests and people; 
usually, before Gregory VII, he was named by the baron or king; after 1215 he 
was elected by the cathedral chapter in co-operation with the pope. To his care 
were committed many secular as well as ecclesiastical affairs, and his episcopal 
court tried some civil cases as well as all those involving clergy of any rank. He 
had the power to appoint and depose priests; but his authority over the abbots 
and monasteries in his diocese diminished in this period, as the popes, fearing 
the power of the bishops, brought the monastic orders under direct papal control. 
His revenues came partly from his parishes, mostly from the estates attached to 
his see; sometimes he gave more to a parish than he received from it. Candidates 
for a bishopric usually agreed to pay—at first to the king, later to the pope—a 
fee for their nomination; and as secular rulers they sometimes yielded to the 
amiable weakness of appointing relatives to lucrative posts; Pope Alexander III 
complained that “when God deprived bishops of sons the Devil gave them 
nephews.”''® Many bishops lived in luxury, as became feudal lords; but many 
were consumed in devotion to their spiritual and administrative tasks. After the 
reform of the episcopate by Leo IX the bishops of Europe were, in mind and 
morals, the finest body of men in medieval history. 

Above the bishops of a province stood the archbishop or metropolitan. He 
alone could call, or preside over, a provincial council of the Church. Some 
archbishops, by their character or their wealth, ruled nearly all the life of their 
provinces. In Germany the archbishops of Hamburg, Bremen, Cologne, Trier, 
Mainz, Magdeburg, and Salzburg were powerful feudal lords, who were in 
several instances chosen by the emperors to administer the Empire, or to serve as 
ambassadors or royal councilors; the archbishops of Reims, Rouen, and 


Canterbury played a similar role in France, Normandy, and England. Certain 
archbishops—of Toledo, Lyons, Narbonne, Reims, Cologne, Canterbury—were 
made “primates,” and exercised a debated authority over all the ecclesiastics of 
their region. 

The bishops gathered in council constituted, periodically, a representative 
government for the Church. In later centuries these councils would lay claim to 
powers superior to those of the pope; but in this, the age of the greatest pontiffs, 
no one in Western Europe questioned the supreme ecclesiastical and spiritual 
authority of the bishop of Rome. The scandals of the tenth century had been 
atoned for by the virtues of Leo IX and Hildebrand; amid the oscillations and 
struggles of the twelfth century the power of the papacy had grown until, in 
Innocent III, it claimed to overspread the earth. Kings and emperors held the 
Stirrup and kissed the feet of the white-robed Servant of the Servants of God. 
The papacy was now the highest reach of human ambition; the finest minds of 
the time prepared themselves in rigorous schools of theology and law for a place 
in the hierarchy of the Church; and those who rose to the top were men of 
intelligence and courage, who were not appalled by the task of governing a 
continent. Their individual deaths hardly disturbed the pursuit of the policies 
formed by them and their councils; what Gregory VII left unfinished Innocent III 
completed; and Innocent IV and Alexander IV carried to a victorious end the 
struggle that Innocent III and Gregory IX had fought against Imperial 
encirclement of the papacy. 

In theory the authority of the pope was derived from his succession to the 
power conferred upon the apostles by Christ; in this sense the government of the 
Church was a theocracy—a government of the people, through religion, by the 
earthly vicars of God. In another sense the Church was a democracy: every man 
in Christendom except the mentally or physically defective, the convicted 
criminal, the excommunicate and the slave was eligible to the priesthood and the 
papacy. As in every system, the rich had superior opportunities to prepare 
themselves for the long hierarchical climb; but career was open to all, and talent, 
not ancestry, chiefly determined success. Hundreds of bishops, and several 
popes, came from the ranks of the poor.'’’ This flow of fresh blood into the 
hierarchy from every rank continually nourished the intelligence of the clergy, 
and “was for ages the only practical recognition of the equality of man.””" 

In 1059, as we have seen, the right to select the pope was confined to 
“cardinal bishops” stationed near Rome. These seven cardinals were gradually 
increased, by papal appointment from various nations, to a Sacred College of 
seventy members, who were marked off by their red caps and purple robes, and 
constituted a new rank in the hierarchy, second only to the pope himself. 


Aided by such men, and by a large staff of ecclesiastics and other officials 
constituting the papal Curia or executive and judicial court, the pope governed a 
spiritual empire which in the thirteenth century was at the height of its curve. He 
alone could summon a general council of the bishops, and their legislation had 
no force except when confirmed by his decree. He was free to interpret, revise, 
and extend the canon law of the Church, and to grant dispensations from its 
rules. He was the final court of appeals from the decisions of episcopal courts. 
He alone could absolve from certain grave sins, or issue major indulgences, or 
canonize a saint. After 1059 all bishops had to swear obedience to him, and 
submit to supervision of their affairs by legates of the pope. Islands like Sardinia 
and Sicily, nations like England, Hungary, and Spain, acknowledged him as their 
feudal lord, and sent him tribute. Through bishops, priests, and monks his eyes 
and hands could be on every part of his realm; these men constituted a service of 
intelligence and administration with which no state could compete. Gradually, 
subtly, the rule of Rome was restored over Europe by the astonishing power of 
the word. 


VII. THE PAPACY SUPREME: 1085-1294 


The conflict between Church and state over lay investitures did not die with 
Gregory VII and the apparent triumph of the Empire; it continued for a 
generation through several pontificates, and reached a compromise in the 
Concordat of Worms (1122) between Pope Calixtus II and the Emperor Henry 
V. Henry surrendered to the Church “all investiture by ring and staff,” and 
agreed that elections of bishops and abbots “shall be conducted canonically”— 
i.e., be made by the affected clergy or monks—“and shall be free from all 
interference” and simony. Calixtus conceded that in Germany the elections of 
bishops or abbots holding lands from the crown should be held in the presence of 
the king; that in disputed elections the king might decide between the contenders 
after consulting with the bishops of the province; and that an abbot or bishop 
holding lands from the king should render to him all feudal obligations due from 
vassal to suzerain.''® Similar agreements had already been signed for England 
and France. Each side claimed the victory. The Church had made substantial 
progress toward autonomy, but the feudal nexus continued to give the kings a 
predominant voice in the choice of bishops everywhere in Europe.'!® 

In 1130 the college of cardinals divided into factions; one chose Innocent II, 
the other Anacletus II. Anacletus, though of the noble family of the Pierleoni, 
had had a Jewish grandfather, a convert to Christianity; his opponents called him 


“Judaeo-pontifex”; and St. Bernard, who on other occasions was friendly to the 
Jews, wrote to the Emperor Lothaire II that “to the shame of Christ a man of 
Jewish origin was come to occupy the chair of St. Peter’—forgetting Peter’s 
origin. The greater part of the clergy, and all but one of Europe’s kings, upheld 
Innocent. The populace of Europe amused itself with slanders charging 
Anacletus with incest, and with plundering Christian churches to enrich his 
Jewish friends; but the people of Rome supported him till his death (1138). It 
was probably the story of Anacletus that led to the fourteenth-century legend of 
Andreas “the Jewish Pope.”!'” 

Hadrian IV (1154-9) exemplified again the ecclesiastical carriére ouverte 
aux talents. Born in England of lowly parentage, and coming as a beggar to a 
monastery, Nicholas Breakspear raised himself by pure ability to be abbot, 
cardinal, and pope. He bestowed Ireland upon Henry II of England, compelled 
Barbarossa to kiss his feet, and almost maneuvered the great Emperor into 
conceding the right of the popes to dispose of royal thrones. When Hadrian died 
a majority of cardinals chose Alexander HI (1159-81), a minority chose Victor 
IV. Barbarossa, thinking to restore the power once held by German emperors 
over the papacy, invited both men to lay their claims before him; Alexander 
refused, Victor agreed; and at the Synod of Pavia (1160) Barbarossa recognized 
Victor as Pope. Alexander excommunicated Frederick, released the Emperor’s 
subjects from civil obedience, and helped revolt in Lombardy. The victory of the 
Lombard League at Legnano (1176) humbled Frederick. He made his peace with 
Alexander at Venice, and once more kissed papal feet. The same pontiff 
compelled Henry I of England to repair barefoot to the tomb of Becket, and 
there receive discipline from the canons of Canterbury. It was Alexander’s long 
struggle and complete victory that made straight the way for one of the greatest 


popes. 


Innocent III was born at Anagni, near Rome, in 1161. As Lotario dei Conti, 
son of the count of Segni, he had all the advantages of aristocratic birth and 
cultured rearing. He studied philosophy and theology at Paris, canon and civil 
law at Bologna. Back in Rome, by his mastery of both diplomacy and doctrine, 
and his influential connections, he advanced rapidly on the ecclesiastical ladder; 
at thirty he was a cardinal deacon; and at thirty-seven, though still not a priest, 
he was unanimously chosen pope (1198). He was ordained on one day, and 
consecrated on the next. It was his good fortune that the Emperor Henry VI, who 
had acquired control of South Italy and Sicily, had died in 1197, leaving the 
throne to the three-year-old Frederick II. Innocent seized the opportunity 
vigorously: deposed the German prefect in Rome, ousted the German feudatories 


from Spoleto and Perugia, received the submission of Tuscany, re-established 
the rule of the papacy in the Papal States, was recognized by Henry’s widow as 
overlord of the Two Sicilies, and consented to be the guardian of her son. In ten 
months Innocent had made himself master of Italy. 

He had, on the existing evidence, the best mind of his time. In his early 
thirties he had written four works of theology; they were learned and eloquent, 
but they are lost in the glare of his political fame. His pronouncements as Pope 
were characterized by a clarity and logic of thought, a fitness and pungency of 
phrase, that could have made him a brilliant Aquinas or an orthodox Abélard. 
Despite his small stature he derived a commanding presence from his keen eyes 
and stern dark face. He was not without humor; he sang well, and composed 
poetry; he had a tender side, and could be kindly, patient, and personally 
tolerant. But in doctrine and morals he allowed no deviation from the dogmas or 
ethics of the Church. The world of Christian faith and hope was the empire that 
he had been named to protect; and like any king he would guard his realm with 
the sword when the word did not suffice. Born to riches, he lived in philosophic 
simplicity; in an age of universal venality he remained incorruptible;'’° at once 
after his consecration he forbade the officials of his Curia to charge for their 
services. He liked to see the wealth of the world enrich Peter’s See, but he 
administered the papal funds with a reasonably honest hand. He was a 
consummate diplomat, and moderately shared in the reluctant unmorality of that 
distinguished trade.'*' As if eleven centuries had fallen away, he was a Roman 
emperor, Stoic rather than Christian, and never doubting his right to rule the 
world. 

With so many strong popes in the fresh memory of Rome, it was natural that 
Innocent should base his policies upon a belief in the sanctity and high mission 
of his office. He carefully maintained the pomp and majesty of papal ceremony, 
and never stooped in public from imperial dignity. Sincerely believing himself 
the heir to the powers then generally conceded to have been given by the Son of 
God to the apostles and the Church, he could hardly recognize any authority as 
equal to his own. “The Lord left to Peter,” he said, “the government not only of 
all the Church, but of the whole world.”'** He did not claim supreme power in 
earthly or purely secular affairs, except in the Papal States;'** but he insisted that 
where the spiritual conflicted with the secular power the spiritual power should 
be held as superior to the secular as the sun is to the moon. He shared the ideal 
of Gregory VII—that all governments should accept a place in a world state of 
which the pope should be the head, with paramount authority over all matters of 
justice, morality, and faith; and for a time he almost realized that dream. 


In 1204, through the conquest of Constantinople by the Crusaders, he 
achieved one part of his plans: the Greek Church submitted to the Bishop of 
Rome, and Innocent could speak with joy of “the seamless garment of Christ.” 
He brought Serbia and even distant Armenia under the dominion of the Roman 
See. Gradually he secured control over ecclesiastical appointments, and made 
the powerful episcopacy the organ and servant of the papacy. Through an 
astonishing succession of vital conflicts he reduced the potentates of Europe to 
an unprecedented recognition of his sovereignty. His policies were least 
effective in Italy: he failed in repeated efforts to end the wars of the Italian city- 
states; and in Rome his political enemies made life so unsafe for him that for a 
time he had to shun his capital. King Sverre of Norway (1184-1202) 
successfully resisted him despite excommunication and interdict.'** Philip II of 
France ignored his command to make peace with England, but yielded to the 
Pope’s insistence that he take back his discarded wife. Alfonso IX of Leon was 
persuaded to put away Berengaria, whom he had married within the forbidden 
degrees of kinship. Portugal, Aragon, Hungary, and Bulgaria acknowledged 
themselves as feudal fiefs of the papacy, and sent it tribute yearly. When King 
John rejected Innocent’s appointment of Langton as archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Pope drove him by interdict and shrewd diplomacy to add England to the list 
of papal fiefs. Innocent extended his power in Germany by supporting Otto IV 
against Philip of Swabia, then Philip against Otto, then Otto against Frederick II, 
then Frederick against Otto, in each case exacting concessions to the papacy as 
the price of his favor, and freeing the Papal States from the threat of 
encirclement. He reminded the emperors that it was a pope who had “translated” 
the imperium or imperial power from the Greeks to the Franks; that 
Charlemagne had been made Emperor only by papal anointment and coronation; 
and that what the popes had given they could take away. A Byzantine visitor to 
Rome described Innocent as “the successor not of Peter but of Constantine.”!”° 

He repelled all secular efforts to tax the Christian clergy without papal 
consent. He provided papal funds for necessitous priests, and labored to improve 
the education of the clergy. He raised the social status of the clergy by defining 
the Church not as all Christian believers but as all the Christian clergy. He 
condemned the episcopal or monastic absorption of parochial tithes at the 
expense of the parish priest.'*° To reform monastic laxity he ordered the regular 
surveillance and visitation of monasteries and convents. His legislation reduced 
to order the complex relations of clergy and laity, priest and bishop, bishop and 
pope. He developed the papal Curia to an efficient court of counsel, 
administration, and judgment; it became now the most competent governing 
body of its time, and its methods and terminology helped to form the art and 


technique of diplomacy. Innocent himself was probably the best lawyer of the 
age, capable of finding legal support, in logic and precedent, for every decision 
that he made. Lawyers and learned men frequented the “consistory” where he 
presided over the cardinals as a superior ecclesiastical court, to profit from his 
discussions and decisions on points of civil or canon law. Some called him Pater 
iuris, Father of the Law;'’’ others, in fond humor, called him Solomon III.'78 

In his final triumph as legislator and Pope, he presided in 1215 over the 
Fourth Lateran Council, held in the church of St. John’s Lateran in Rome. To 
this twelfth ecumenical council came 1500 abbots, bishops, archbishops, and 
other prelates, and plenipotentiaries from all the important nations of a united 
Christendom. The Pope’s opening address was a bold admission and challenge: 
“The corruption of the people has its chief source in the clergy. From this arise 
the evils of Christendom: faith perishes, religion is defaced... justice is trodden 
under foot, heretics multiply, schismatics are emboldened, the faithless grow 
strong, the Saracens triumph.” The assembled power and intellect of the 
Church here allowed itself to be completely dominated by one man. His 
judgments became the Council’s decrees. It allowed him to redefine the basic 
dogmas of the Church; now for the first time the doctrine of transubstantiation 
was Officially defined. It accepted his decrees requiring that a distinctive badge 
be worn by non-Christians in Christian lands. It responded enthusiastically to his 
call for a war against the Albigensian heretics. But it also followed his lead in 
recognizing the shortcomings of the Church. It denounced the peddling of 
fraudulent relics. It severely censured the “indiscreet and superfluous 
indulgences which some prelates ... are not afraid to grant, whereby the Keys of 
the Church are made contemptible, and the satisfaction of penance is deprived of 
its force.”'’° It attempted a far-reaching reform of monastic life. It denounced 
clerical drunkenness, immorality, and clandestine marriage, and passed vigorous 
measures against them; but it condemned the Albigensian claim that all sexual 
intercourse is sinful. In its attendance, scope, and effects the Fourth Lateran 
Council was the most important assembly of the Church since the Council of 
Nicaea. 

From that apex of his career Innocent declined rapidly to an early death. He 
had given himself so unremittingly to the administration and enlargement of his 
office that at fifty-five he was exhausted. “I have no leisure,” he mourned, “to 
meditate on supramundane things. Scarce can I breathe. So much must I live for 
others that almost I am a stranger to myself.”'*' Perhaps in his last year he could 
look back upon his work and judge it more objectively than in the heat of strife. 
The crusades that he had organized for the reconquest of Palestine had failed; the 
one that would succeed after his death was the ferocious extermination of the 


Albigensians in southern France. He had won the admiration of his 
contemporaries, but not, like Gregory I or Leo IX, their affection. Some 
churchmen complained that he was too much the king, too little the priest; St. 
Lutgardis thought he could only by a narrow margin escape hell;'** and the 
Church herself, though proud of his genius and grateful for his labors, withheld 
from him that canonization which she had conferred upon lesser and more 
scrupulous men. 

But we must not refuse him the credit of having brought the Church to her 
greatest height, and close to the realization of her dream of a moral world-state. 
He was the ablest statesman of his age. He pursued his aims with vision, 
devotion, flexible persistence, and unbelievable energy. When he died (1216) the 
Church had reached a height of organization, splendor, repute, and power which 
she had never known before, and would only rarely and briefly know again. 


Honorius III (1216-27) does not rank high in the cruel annals of history, 
because he was too gentle to carry on with vigor the war between Empire and 
papacy. Gregory IX (1227-41), though eighty when made Pope, waged that war 
with almost fanatical tenacity; fought Frederick II so successfully as to postpone 
the Renaissance for a hundred years; and organized the Inquisition. Yet he too 
was a man of unquestionable sincerity and heroic devotion, who defended what 
seemed to him the most precious possession of mankind —its Christ-begotten 
faith. He could not have been a hard man who, as cardinal, had protected and 
wisely guided the possibly heretical Francis. Innocent IV (1243-54) destroyed 
Frederick IH, and sanctioned the use of torture by the Inquisition.'*? He was a 
good patron of philosophy, aided the universities, and founded schools of law. 
Alexander IV (1254-61) was a man of peace, kindly, merciful, and just, who 
“astounded the world by his freedom from despotism”;'** he deprecated the 
martial qualities of his predecessors,’ preferred piety to politics, and “died of a 
broken heart,” said a Franciscan chronicler, “considering daily the terrible and 
increasing strife among Christians.”!°° Clement IV (1265-8) returned to war, 
organized the defeat of Manfred, and ruined the Hohenstaufen dynasty and 
Imperial Germany. The recapture of Constantinople by the Greeks threatened to 
end the accord between the Greek and the Roman Church; but Gregory X 
(1271-6) earned the gratitude of Michael Palaeologus by discountenancing the 
ambition of Charles of Anjou to conquer Byzantium, the restored Greek 
Emperor submitted the Eastern Church to Rome; and the papacy was again 
supreme. 


VIII. THE FINANCES OF THE CHURCH 


A Church that was actually a European superstate, dealing with the worship, 
morals, education, marriages, wars, crusades, deaths, and wills of the population 
of half a continent, sharing actively in the administration of secular affairs, and 
raising the most expensive structures in medieval history, could sustain its 
functions only through exploiting a hundred sources of revenue. 

The widest stream of income was the tithe: after Charlemagne all secular 
lands in Latin Christendom were required by state law to pay a tenth of their 
gross produce or income, in kind or money, to the local church. After the tenth 
century every parish had to remit a part of its tithes to the bishop of the diocese. 
Under the influence of feudal ideas the tithes of a parish could be enfeoffed, 
mortgaged, bequeathed, or sold like any other property or revenue, so that by the 
twelfth century a financial web had been woven in which the local church and its 
priest were rather the collectors than the consumers of its tithes. The priest was 
expected to “curse for his tithes,” as the English put it—to excommunicate those 
who shirked or falsified their returns; for men were as reluctant then to pay tithes 
to the Church, whose functions they considered vital to their salvation, as men 
are now to pay taxes to the state. We hear of occasional revolts of the 
tithepayers: in Reggio Emilia in 1280, says Fra Salimbene, the citizens, defying 
excommunication and interdict, promised one another “that none should pledge 
the clergy any tithe... nor sit at meat with them ... nor give them eat or drink” — 
an excommunication in reverse; and the bishop was compelled to compromise.'’” 

The basic revenue of the Church was from her own lands. These she had 
received through gift or bequest, through purchase or defaulted mortgage, or 
through reclamation of waste lands by monastic or other ecclesiastic groups. In 
the feudal system each owner or tenant was expected to leave something to the 
Church at death; those who did not were suspected of heresy, and might be 
refused burial in consecrated ground.'*® Since only a few of the laity could write, 
a priest was usually called in to draft the wills; Pope Alexander III decreed in 
1170 that no one could make a valid will except in presence of a priest; any 
secular notary who drew up a will except under these conditions was to be 
excommunicated;'’’ and the Church had exclusive jurisdiction over the probate 
of wills. Gifts or legacies to the Church were held to be the most dependable 
means of telescoping the pains of purgatory. Many bequests to the Church, 
especially before the year 1000, began with the words adventante mundi vespero 
—“since the evening of the world is near.”'*? Some owners, as we have seen, 
gave their property to the Church in precarium as disability insurance: the 
Church provided an annuity, and care in sickness and old age, to the donor, and 


received the property free of lien at his death.'*' Some monasteries, by 
“confraternities,” gave their benefactors a share in the merits or purgatorial 
deductions earned by the prayers and good works of the monks.'*? Crusaders not 
only sold lands to the Church at low prices to raise cash, but they received loans 
from church bodies on the security of pledged property, which was in many 
cases forfeited by default. Some persons, dying without natural heirs, left their 
whole estate to the Church; the Countess Matilda of Tuscany tried to bequeath to 
the Church almost a fourth of Italy. 

As the property of the Church was inalienable, and, before 1200, was 
normally free from secular taxation,'*’ it grew from century to century. It was 
not unusual for a cathedral, a monastery, or a nunnery to own several thousand 
manors, including a dozen towns or even a great city or two.'* The bishop of 
Langres owned the whole county; the abbey of St. Martin of Tours ruled over 
20,000 serfs; the bishop of Bologna held 2000 manors; so did the abbey of 
Lorsch; the abbey of Las Huelgas, in Spain, held sixty-four townships.'* In 
Castile, about 1200, the Church owned a quarter of the soil; in England a fifth; in 
Germany a third; in Livonia one half;'*° these, however, are loose and uncertain 
estimates. Such accumulations became the envy and target of the state. Charles 
Martel confiscated church property to finance his wars; Louis the Pious 
legislated against bequests that disinherited the children of the testator in favor 
of the Church;'*’” Henry II of Germany stripped many monasteries of their lands, 
saying that monks were vowed to poverty; and several English statutes of 
mortmain put restrictions on the deeding of property to “corporations’— 
meaning ecclesiastical bodies. Edward I levied from the English Church in 1291 
a tenth of its property, and in 1294 a half of its annual revenue. Philip IT began, 
St. Louis continued, Philip IV established, the taxation of ecclesiastical property 
in France. As industry and commerce developed, and money multiplied and 
prices rose, the income of abbeys and bishoprics, derived largely from feudal 
dues once fixed at a low-price level and now hard to raise, proved inadequate not 
only for luxury but even for maintenance.’“° By 1270 the majority of French 
cathedrals and abbeys were heavily in debt; they had borrowed from the bankers 
at high interest rates to meet the exactions of the kings; hence, in part, the 
decline of architectural activity in France at the end of the thirteenth century. 

The popes added to the impoverishment of bishoprics by taxing their property 
and revenues first to finance the Crusades, later to pay the mountting expenses of 
the papal see. New sources of central income became necessary as the papacy 
widened the area and complexity of its functions. Innocent III (1199) directed all 
bishops to send to the See of Peter yearly a fortieth of their revenue. A cens or 
tax was levied upon all monasteries, convents, and churches that came directly 


under papal protection. “An annate” —theoretically the whole, actually half, the 
first year’s revenue of a newly elected bishop—was required by the popes as a 
fee for confirming his appointment; and large sums were expected from 
recipients of the archiepiscopal pallium. All Christian households were asked to 
send an annual penny (some 90 cents) to the Roman See as “Peter’s Pence.” 
Normally fees were charged for litigation brought to the papal court. The popes 
claimed the power to dispense in certain cases from canon law, as in permitting 
consanguineous marriage where some good political end seemed to justify the 
deviation; and fees were charged for legal processes involved in such 
dispensations. Considerable sums came to the popes from the recipients of papal 
indulgences, and from pilgrims to Rome. It has been calculated that the total 
income of the papal see about 1250 was greater than the combined revenues of 
all the secular sovereigns of Europe.'*? From England in 1252 the papacy 
received a sum thrice the revenue of the crown.'”” 

The wealth of the Church, however proportionate to the extent of its 
functions, was the chief source of heresy in this age. Arnold of Brescia 
proclaimed that any priest or monk who died possessing property would surely 
go to hell.'*' The Bogomiles, the Waldenses, the Paterines, the Cathari made 
headway by denouncing the wealth of the followers of Christ. A favorite satire in 
the thirteenth century was the “Gospel According to Marks of Silver,” which 
began: “In those days the Pope said to the Romans: ‘When the Son of Man shall 
come to the seat of our majesty say first of all, “Friend, wherefore art Thou come 
hither?” And if He give you naught, cast Him forth into outer darkness.’”!°? 
Throughout the literature of the time—in the fabliaux, the chansons de geste, the 
Roman de la Rose, the poems of the wandering scholars, the troubadours, Dante, 
even in the monastic chroniclers, we find complaints of ecclesiastical avarice or 
wealth.'*? Matthew Paris, an English monk, denounced the venality of English 
and Roman prelates “living daintily on the patrimony of Christ”;'** Hubert de 
Romans, head of the Dominican order, wrote of “pardoners corrupting with 
bribes the prelates of the ecclesiastical courts”;'*° Petrus Cantor, a priest, told of 
priests who sold Masses or Vespers;'® Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
declaimed against the papal chancery as bought and sold, and quoted Henry II as 
boasting that he had the whole college of cardinals in his pay.'’ Charges of 
corruption have been made against every government in history; they are nearly 
always partly true, and partly exaggerated from startling instances; but at times 
they rise to a revolutionary resentment. The same parishioners who built 
cathedrals to Mary with their pennies could protest angrily against the collective 
propensities of the Church, and occasionally they murdered a pertinacious 
priest.!°° 


The Church herself joined in this criticism of clerical money-grubbing, and 
made many efforts to control the acquisitiveness and luxury of her personnel. 
Hundreds of clergymen, from St. Peter Damian, St. Bernard, St. Francis, and 
Cardinal de Vitry down to simple monks, labored to mitigate these natural 
abuses;'”° it is chiefly from the writings of such ecclesiastical reformers that our 
knowledge of the abuses is derived. A dozen monastic orders devoted 
themselves to preaching reform by their good example. Pope Alexander III and 
the Lateran Council of 1179 condemned the exaction of fees for administering 
baptism or extreme unction, or performing a marriage; and Gregory X called the 
Ecumenical Council of Lyons in 1274 specifically to take measures for the 
reform of the Church. The popes themselves, in this age, showed no taste for 
luxury, and earned their keep by arduous devotion to their exhausting tasks. It is 
the tragedy of things spiritual that they languish if unorganized, and are 
contaminated by the material needs of their organization. 


I The early Christian theory that all judgment of the dead would be postponed till the “doomsday” of the 
end of the world had been replaced by the doctrine that every person would be judged immediately after his 
death.’ 


Il Cf. General William Booth (1829-1912) on the methods of his Salvation Army preachers: “Nothing 
moves the people like the terrific. They must have hell-fire flashed before their faces, or they will not 


move.”° 


III From these words cynics formed the phrase “hocus-pocus.” 
IV For the music of the Mass, see below. Chapter XX XIII. 
V On May 20, 1918, the revised Corpus iuris canonici became the official law of the Church. 


VI The general celibacy of monks, priests, and nuns after 1215 presents a problem in genetics. It may be 
that Europe suffered some biological loss by the abstention of so many able persons from parentage, but we 
do not know to what extent superior ability is inherited. Less theoretical were the effects of the numerical 
disbalance caused between the sexes in the lay population by the withdrawal of monks and priests from 
marriage. As commercial and other travel, war and Crusades, feuds and other hazards raised the death rate 
of men above that of women, a substantial percentage of the female sex was left to spinsterhood or 
promiscuity. The Church welcomed into nunneries such qualified women as cared to enter, but monks and 
priests combined far outnumbered nuns. The unmarried daughters of the nobility were often dowered to a 
convent; but in other classes surplus women resigned themselves to the spinning wheel, or lived as tolerated 
aunts with their relatives, or devoted themselves, in shame and terror, to satisfying the demands of 
respectable men. 


VII James Westfall Thompson, Economic and Social History of the Middle Agesy N. Y., 1928, p. 601. Cf. 
Voltaire: “The Roman Church has always had the advantage of giving that to merit which in other 
governments is given only to birth” (Essay on the Manners and Morals of Europe, in Works, N. Y., 1927, 
XIII b, 30). This, said Hitler, “is the origin of the incredibly vigorous power that inhabits this age-old 
institution. This gigantic host of clerical dignitaries, by uninterruptedly supplementing itself from the lowest 


layers of the nations, preserves not only its instinctive bond with the people’s world of sentiment, but it also 
assures itself of a sum of energy and active force which in such a form will forever be present only in the 
broad masses of the people” (Mein Kampf, N. Y., 1939, p. 643). 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
The Early Inquisition 
1000-1300 


I. THE ALBIGENSIAN HERESY HERESY 


ANTICLERICALISM rose to a flood at the end of the twelfth century. There 
were, in the Age of Faith, recesses of religious mysticism and sentiment that 
escaped and resented organized sacerdotal Christianity. Moving perhaps with 
returning Crusaders, new waves of Oriental mysticism flowed into the West. 
From Persia, through Asia Minor and the Balkans, came echoes of Manichean 
dualism and Mazdakian communism; from Islam a hostility to images, an 
obscure fatalism, and distaste for priests; and from the failure of the Crusades a 
secret doubt as to the divine origin and support of the Christian Church. The 
Paulicians, driven westward by Byzantine persecution, carried through the 
Balkans into Italy and Provence their scorn of images, sacraments, and the 
clergy; they divided the cosmos into a spiritual world created by God and a 
material world created by Satan; and they identified Satan with the Yahveh of 
the Old Testament. The Bogomiles (i.e., Friends of God) took form and name in 
Bulgaria, and spread especially in Bosnia; they were attacked by fire and sword 
at various times in the thirteenth century, defended themselves tenaciously, and 
finally (1463) surrendered not to Christianity but to Islam. 

About the year 1000 a sect appeared in Toulouse and Orléans which denied 
the reality of miracles, the regenerative virtue of baptism, the presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist, and the efficacy of prayers to the saints. They were ignored for 
a time, then condemned; and thirteen of their number were burned at the stake in 
1023. Similar heresies developed, and led to uprisings, at Cambrai and Liége 
(1025), Goslar (1052), Soissons (1114), Cologne (1146), etc. Berthold of 
Regensburg reckoned 150 heretical sects in the thirteenth century.’ Some were 
harmless groups who gathered to read the Bible to one another in the vernacular 
without a priest, and to put their own interpretation upon its disputed passages. 
Several, like the Humiliati in Italy, the Béguines and Beghards in the Low 
Countries, were orthodox in everything except their embarrassing insistence that 


priests should live in poverty. The Franciscan movement arose as such a sect, 
and narrowly escaped being classed as heretical. 

The Waldenses did not escape. About 1170 Peter Waldo, a rich merchant of 
Lyons, engaged some scholars to translate the Bible into the langue d’oc of 
south France. He studied the translation zealously, and concluded that Christians 
should live like the apostles—without individual property. He gave part of his 
wealth to his wife, distributed the remainder among the poor, and began to 
preach evangelical poverty. He gathered about him a small group, the “Poor Men 
of Lyons,” who dressed like monks, lived in chastity, went barefoot or in 
sandals, and pooled their earnings communistically.* For a time the clergy made 
no objection, and allowed them to read and sing in the churches.’ But when Peter 
thrust his sickle into another man’s harvest in too literal fulfillment of the 
Gospel, the archbishop of Lyons sharply reminded him that only bishops were 
allowed to preach. Peter went to Rome (1179), and asked Alexander III for a 
preaching license. It was granted, on condition of consent and supervision by the 
local clergy. Peter resumed his preaching, apparently without such local consent. 
His followers became devotees of the Bible, and learned large sections of it by 
heart. Gradually the movement took on an antisacerdotal tinge, rejected all 
priesthood, denied the validity of sacraments administered by a sinful priest, and 
attributed to every believer in a state of sanctity the power to forgive sins.” Some 
members repudiated indulgences, purgatory, transubstantiation, and prayer to the 
saints; one group preached that “all things should be in common”;* another 
identified the Church with the scarlet woman of the Apocalypse.° The sect was 
condemned in 1184. One part of it, the “Poor Catholics,” was received into the 
Church in 1206 by Innocent II; the majority persisted in heresy, and spread 
through France into Spain and Germany. Probably to check their increase, a 
Council of Toulouse in 1229 decreed that no lay folk should possess scriptural 
books except the Psalter and the Hours (which were chiefly psalms); nor should 
they read these except in Latin, for no vernacular translation had yet been 
examined and guaranteed by the Church.° In the suppression of the Albigenses 
thousands of Waldenses went to the stake. Peter himself died in Bohemia in 
1217, apparently by a natural death. 

By the middle of the twelfth century the towns of Western Europe were 
honeycombed with heretical sects; “the cities,” said a bishop in 1190, “are filled 
with these false prophets”;’ Milan alone had seventeen new religions. The 
leading heretics there were the Patarines—named apparently from Pataria, a 
poor quarter of the town. The movement seems to have begun as a protest 
against the rich; it was turned to anticlericalism, denounced the simony, wealth, 
marriage, and concubinage of the clergy, and proposed, in the words of one 


leader, that “the wealth of the clergy be impounded, their property put up at 
auction; if they resist, let their houses be given up to pillage, and let them and 
their bastards be hounded out of the city.”® Similar anticlerical parties rose in 
Viterbo, Orvieto, Verona, Ferrara, Parma, Piacenza, Rimini....? At times they 
dominated the popular assemblies, captured city governments, and taxed the 
clergy to pay for civic enterprises.'° Innocent III instructed his legate in 
Lombardy to exact an oath from all municipal officials that they would not 
appoint or admit heretics to office. In 1237 a Milanese mob, “blaspheming and 
reviling,” polluted several churches with “unmentionable filth.”"* 

The most powerful of the heretical sects was variously named Cathari, from 
the Greek for “pure”; Bulgari, from their Balkan provenance (whence the 
abusive term bugger); and Albigenses, from the French town of Albi, where they 
were especially numerous. Montpellier, Narbonne, and Marseille were the first 
French centers of the heresy, perhaps through contact with Moslems and Jews, 
and through frequentation by merchants from heretical centers in Bosnia, 
Bulgaria, and Italy. Merchants spread the movement to Toulouse, Orléans, 
Soissons, Arras, and Reims, but Languedoc and Provence remained its 
strongholds. There French medieval civilization had reached its height; the great 
religions mingled in urbane amity, women were imperiously beautiful, morals 
were loose, troubadours spread gay ideas, and, as in Frederick’s Italy, the 
Renaissance was ready to begin. Southern France was at that time (1200) 
composed of practically independent principalities, tenuously bound in 
theoretical allegiance to the king of France. In this region the counts of Toulouse 
were the greatest lords, possessing territories more extensive than those directly 
owned by the king. The doctrines and practices of the Cathari were in part a 
return to primitive Christian beliefs and ways, partly a vague memory of the 
Arian heresy that had prevailed in southern France under the Visigoths, partly a 
product of Manichean and other Oriental ideas. They had a black-robed clergy of 
priests and bishops called perfecti, who at their ordination vowed to leave 
parents, mate, and children, to devote themselves “to God and the Gospel ... 
never to touch a woman, never to kill an animal, never to eat meat, eggs, or dairy 
food, nor anything but fish and vegetables.”' The “believers” (crecientes) were 
followers who promised to take these vows later; they were allowed meanwhile 
to eat meat and marry, but they were required to renounce the Catholic Church, 
to advance toward the “perfect” life, and to greet any of the perfecti with a triple 
and reverent genuflection. 

The theology of the Cathari divided the cosmos Manicheanly into Good, God, 
Spirit, Heaven; and Evil, Satan, Matter, the material universe. Satan, not God, 
created the visible world. All matter was accounted evil, including the cross on 


which Christ died, and the consecrated Host of the Eucharist; Christ spoke only 
figuratively when He said of the bread, “This is my body.”’’ All flesh was 
matter, and all contact with it was impurity; all sexual congress was sinful; the 
sin of Adam and Eve was coitus.'* Opponents describe the Albigenses as 
rejecting the sacraments, the Mass, the veneration of images, the Trinity, and the 
Virgin Birth; Christ was an angel, but not one with God. They repudiated (we 
are told) the institution of private property, and aspired to an equality of goods.'° 
They made the Sermon on the Mount the essence of their ethics. They were 
taught to love their enemies, to care for the sick and the poor, never to swear, 
always to keep the peace; force was never moral, even against infidels; capital 
punishment was a capital crime; one should quietly trust that in the end God 
would triumph over evil, without using evil means.'° There was no hell or 
purgatory in this theology; every soul would be saved, if only after many 
purifying transmigrations. To attain heaven one had to die in a state of purity; for 
this it was necessary to receive from a Catharist priest the consolamentum, a last 
sacrament which completely cleansed the soul of sin. Cathari believers (like 
some early Christians in the case of baptism) postponed this sacrament to what 
they judged to be their final illness. Those who recovered ran a risk of acquiring 
new impurity and dying without the consolamentum; hence it was a great 
misfortune to recover after receiving it; and it is charged that the Albigensian 
priests, to avert this calamity, persuaded many a recovering patient to starve 
himself into paradise. Sometimes, we are assured, they made matters certain by 
suffocating a patient with his consent.’” 

The Church might have allowed this sect to die of its own suicide had not the 
Cathari engaged in active criticism of the Church. They denied that the Church 
was the Church of Christ; St. Peter had never come to Rome, had never founded 
the papacy; the popes were successors to the emperors, not to the apostles. Christ 
had no place to lay His head, but the pope lived in a palace; Christ was 
propertyless and penniless, but Christian prelates were rich; surely, said the 
Cathari, these lordly archbishops and bishops, these worldly priests, these fat 
monks, were the Pharisees of old returned to life! The Roman Church, they were 
sure, was the Whore of Babylon, the clergy were a Synagogue of Satan, the pope 
was Antichrist.'° They denounced the preachers of crusades as murderers.’ 
Many of them laughed at indulgences and relics. One group, it is alleged, made 
an image of the Virgin, ugly, one-eyed, and deformed, pretended to work 
miracles with it, secured wide credence for the imposture, and then revealed the 
hoax.*? Many views of the Cathari were spread on the wings of song by 
troubadours who resented the ethics of Christ without quite adopting those of the 
new sect; all the leading troubadours except two were considered to be on the 


side of the Albigensians; these troubadours made fun of pilgrims, confession, 
holy water, the cross; they called the churches “dens of thieves,” and Catholic 
priests seemed to them “traitors, liars, and hypocrites.”7! 

For some time the Cathari received a broad toleration from the ecclesiastics 
and the secular powers of southern France. Apparently the people were allowed 
to choose freely between the old religion and the new.** Public debates were held 
between Catholic and Catharist theologians; one such took place at Carcassonne 
in the presence of a papal legate and King Pedro II of Aragon (1204). In 1167 
various branches of the Cathari held a council of their clergy, attended by 
representatives from several countries; it discussed and regulated Catharist 
doctrine, discipline, and administration, and adjourned without having been 
disturbed.*? Moreover, the nobility found it desirable to weaken the Church in 
Languedoc; the Church was rich, and owned much land; the nobles, relatively 
poor, began to seize Church property. In 1171 Roger II, Viscount of Béziers, 
sacked an abbey, threw the bishop of Albi into prison, and set a heretic to guard 
him. When the monks of Allet chose an abbot unsatisfactory to the Viscount, he 
bummed the monastery and jailed the abbot; when the latter died the merry 
Viscount installed his corpse in the pulpit and persuaded the monks to choose a 
pleasing substitute. Raymond Roger, Count of Foix, drove abbot and monks 
from the abbey of Pamiers; his horses ate oats from the altar; his soldiers used 
the arms and legs of the crucifixes as pestles to grind grain, and practiced their 
markmanship upon the image of Christ. Count Raymond VI of Toulouse 
destroyed several churches, persecuted the monks of Moissac, and was 
excommunicated (1196). But excommunication had become a trifle to the nobles 
of southern France. Many of them openly professed, or liberally protected, the 
Catharist heresy.” 

Innocent III, coming to the papacy in 1198, saw in these developments a 
threat to both Church and state. He recognized some excuse for criticism of the 
Church, but he felt that he could hardly remain idle when the great ecclesiastical 
organization for which he had such lofty plans and hopes, and which seemed to 
him the chief bulwark against human violence, social chaos, and royal iniquity, 
was attacked in its very foundations, robbed of its possessions and dignity, and 
mocked with blasphemous travesties. The state too had committed sins and 
cherished corruption and unworthy officials, but only fools wished to destroy it. 
How could any continuing social order be built on the principles that forbade 
parentage and counseled suicide? Could any economy prosper on the idolatry of 
poverty and without the incentives of property? Could the relations of the sexes, 
and the rearing of children, be rescued from a wild disorder except by some such 
institution as marriage? Catharism seemed to Innocent a mess of nonsense, made 


poisonous by the simplicity of the people. What was the sense of a crusade 
against infidels in Palestine, when these Albigensian infidels were multiplying in 
the heart of Christendom? 

Two months after his accession Innocent wrote to the archbishop of Auch in 
Gascony: 


The little boat of St. Peter is beaten by many storms and tossed about on the sea. But it grieves 
me most of all that... there are now arising, more unrestrainedly and injuriously than ever before, 
ministers of diabolical error who are ensnaring the souls of the simple. With their superstitions 
and false inventions they are perverting the meaning of the Holy Scriptures and trying to destroy 
the unity of the Catholic Church. Since ... this pestilential error is growing in Gascony and the 
neighboring territories, we wish you and your fellow bishops to resist it with all your might.... 
We give you a strict command that, by whatever means you can, you destroy all these heresies, 
and repel from your diocese all who are polluted by them.... If necessary, you may cause the 


princes and people to suppress them with the sword.*° 


The archbishop of Auch, a man indulgent to others as well as to himself, 
seems to have taken no action on this letter; and the archbishop of Narbonne and 
the bishop of Béziers resisted the papal legates that Innocent sent to enforce his 
decrees. About this time six noble ladies, led by the sister of the Count of Foix, 
were converted to Catharism in a public ceremony attended by many of the 
nobility. Innocent replaced his unsuccessful legates with a more resolute agent, 
Arnaud, head of the Cistercian monks (1204); gave him extraordinary powers to 
make inquisition throughout France, and commissioned him to offer a plenary 
indulgence to the king and nobles of France for aid in suppressing the Catharist 
heresy. To Philip Augustus, in return for such aid, the Pope offered the lands of 
all who should fail to join in a crusade against the Albigensians.*° Philip 
demurred; he had just conquered Normandy, and wanted time for digestion. 
Raymond VI of Toulouse agreed to use persuasion on the heretics, but refused to 
join a war against them. Innocent excommunicated him; he promised to comply, 
was absolved, and proved negligent again. “How can we do it?” asked a knight 
who had been commanded by a papal legate to expel the Cathari from their 
lands. “We have been brought up with these people, we have kindred among 
them, and we see them living righteously.”*’ St. Dominic entered the scene from 
Spain, preached peaceably against the heretics, and made converts to orthodoxy 
by the holiness of his life.*? Perhaps the problem could have been met by such 
means, aided by clerical reform, had not Pierre de Castelnau, a papal legate, 
been slain by a knight who was thereafter protected by Raymond.*? Innocent, 
who had borne with patience the frustration of his efforts against the heresy for 
almost ten years, now resorted to extreme measures. He excommunicated 
Raymond and all his abettors; laid under interdict all lands subject to them, and 


offered these lands to any Christian who could seize them. He summoned 
Christians from all countries to a crusade against the Albigensians and their 
protectors. Philip Augustus allowed many barons of his realm to enlist, and 
contingents came from Germany and Italy. To all participants the same plenary 
indulgence was promised as to those who took the cross for Palestine. Raymond 
asked forgiveness, did public penance (being scourged, half naked, in the church 
of St. Gilles), was absolved again, and joined the holy war (1209). 

Most of the population of Languedoc, nobles and commoners alike, resisted 
the crusaders, seeing in the attack of northern barons and soldiers of fortune an 
attempt to seize their lands under cover of religious zeal; even the orthodox 
Christians of the south fought the invasion from the north.*° When the crusaders 
approached Béziers they offered to spare it the horrors of war if it would 
surrender all heretics listed by its bishop; the city leaders refused, saying they 
would rather stand siege till they should be reduced to eating their children. The 
crusaders scaled the walls, captured the town, and slew 20,000 men, women, and 
children in indiscriminate massacre; even those who had sought asylum in the 
church.*' Caesarius of Heisterbach, a Cistercian monk writing twenty years after, 
is our only authority for the story that when Arnaud, the papal legate, was asked 
should Catholics be spared, he answered, “Kill them all, for God knows His 
own”; perhaps he feared that all the defeated would profess orthodoxy for the 
occasion. Béziers having been burned to the ground, the crusaders, led by 
Raymond, advanced to attack the fortress of Carcassonne, where Raymond’s 
nephew, Count Roger of Béziers, made a final stand. The fortress was taken, and 
Roger died of dysentery. 

The bravest leader in this siege was Simon de Montfort. Born in France about 
1170, he was the elder son of the lord of Montfort, near Paris; he became Earl of 
Leicester through his English mother. Like many men of that swashbuckling 
age, he was able to combine great piety with great wars; he heard Mass every 
day, was famous for his chastity, and had served with honor in Palestine. With 
his small army of 4500 men, and urged on by the papal legate, he now assaulted 
town after town, overcame all resistance, and gave the population a choice 
between swearing allegiance to the Roman faith or suffering death as heretics. 
Thousands swore, hundreds preferred death. For four years Simon continued 
his campaigns, devastating nearly all the territory of Count Raymond except 
Toulouse. In 1215 Toulouse itself surrendered to him; Count Raymond was 
deposed by a council of prelates at Montpellier, and Simon succeeded to his title 
and most of his lands. 

Innocent III did not quite approve of these proceedings. He was shocked to 
find that the crusaders had appropriated the holdings of men never guilty of 


heresy, and had robbed and murdered like savage buccaneers.** Taking mercy on 
Raymond, he assigned him an annuity, and took under the care of the Church a 
portion of his lands in trust for Raymond’s son. Raymond VII, coming of age, 
recaptured Toulouse; Simon died in a second siege of the city (1218); the 
crusade was suspended now that Innocent had died; and such Albigensian 
devotees as had survived came forth to practice and preach again under the 
lenient rule of the new Count of Toulouse. 

In 1223 Louis VIII of France offered to depose Raymond VII, and to crush 
out all heresy in Raymond’s territory, if Honorius III would allow him to add the 
region to the royal domain. We do not know the Pope’s reply. But a new crusade 
was begun, and Louis was on the verge of victory when he died at Montpensier 
(1226). Seizing the opportunity to make peace with Blanche of Castile, regent 
for Louis IX, Raymond offered the hand of his daughter Jeanne to Louis’ brother 
Alphonse, with the reversion of Raymond’s lands to Jeanne and her husband at 
Raymond’s death. Blanche, harassed by rebellious nobles, accepted, and Pope 
Gregory IX approved on Raymond’s pledge to suppress all heresy. A treaty of 
peace was signed at Paris in 1229, and the Albigensian wars came to an end after 
thirty years of strife and devastation. Orthodoxy triumphed, toleration ceased; 
and the Council of Narbonne (1229) forbade the possession of any part of the 
Bible by laymen.*° Feudalism spread, municipal liberty declined, the gay age of 
the troubadours passed away, in southern France. In 1271 Jeanne and Alphonse, 
who had inherited Raymond’s possessions, died without issue, and the spacious 
county of Toulouse fell to Louis [X and the French crown. Central France now 
had free commercial outlets on the Mediterranean, and France had taken a great 
step toward unity. This, and the Inquisition, were the chief results of the 
Albigensian crusades. 


I. THE BACKGROUND OF THE INQUISITION 


The Old Testament laid down a simple code for dealing with heretics: they 
were to be carefully examined; and if three reputable witnesses testified to their 
having “gone and served other gods,” the heretics were to be led out from the 
city and “stoned with stones till they die” (Deut. xvii, 25). 


If there arise among you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams ... saying, Let us go after other 
gods ... that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams, shall be put to death.... If thy brother ... or thy 
son, or thy daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend which is as thine own soul, entice 
thee secretly, saying, Let us go and serve other gods ... thou shalt not consent unto him, nor 
hearken unto him; neither shalt thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou ... conceal him; but thou 
shalt surely kill him (Deut. xiii, 1-9).... Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live (Exod. xxii, 18). 


According to the Gospel of St. John (xv, 6), Jesus accepted this tradition: “If 
anyone abide not in me he shall be cast forth as a branch, and shall wither; and 
they shall gather him up, and cast him into the fire, and he burneth.” Medieval 
Jewish communities retained the Biblical law of heresy in theory, but rarely 
practiced it. Maimonides adopted it without reserve.*° 

The laws of the Greeks made asebeia—failure to worship the gods of the 
orthodox Hellenic pantheon—a capital crime; it was by such a law that Socrates 
was put to death. In classic Rome, where the gods were allied with the state in 
close harmony, heresy and blasphemy were classed with treason, and were 
punishable with death. Where no accuser could be found to denounce an 
offender, the Roman judge summoned the suspect and made an inquisitio, or 
inquiry, into the case; from this procedure the medieval Inquisition took its form 
and name. The Eastern emperors, applying Roman law in the Byzantine world, 
inflicted the death penalty upon Manicheans and other heretics. During the Dark 
Ages in the West, when Christianity was seldom challenged by its own children, 
tolerance increased, and Leo IX held that excommunication should be the only 
punishment for heresy.” In the twelfth century, as heresy spread, some 
ecclesiastics argued that the excommunication of heretics by the Church should 
be followed with their banishment or imprisonment by the state.*® The revival of 
Roman law at Bologna in the twelfth century provided terms, methods, and 
stimulus for a religious inquisition; and the canon law of heresy was copied 
word for word from the fifth law of the title De haereticis in the Justinian 
Code.*? Finally, in the thirteenth century, the Church took over the law of its 
greatest enemy, Frederick II, that heresy should be punished with death. 

It was a general assumption of Christians—even of many heretics—that the 
Church had been established by the Son of God. On this assumption any attack 
upon the Catholic faith was an offense against God Himself; the contumacious 
heretic could only be viewed as an agent of Satan, sent to undo the work of 
Christ; and any man or government that tolerated heresy was serving Lucifer. 
Feeling herself an inseparable part of the moral and political government of 
Europe, the Church looked upon heresy precisely as the state looked upon 
treason: it was an attack upon the foundations of social order. “The civil law,” 
said Innocent III, “punishes traitors with confiscation of their property, and 
death.... All the more, then, should we excommunicate, and confiscate the 
property of, those who are traitors to the faith of Jesus Christ; for it is an 
infinitely greater sin to offend the divine majesty than to attack the majesty of 
the sovereign.”*’ To ecclesiastical statesmen like Innocent the heretic seemed 
worse than a Moslem or a Jew; these lived either outside of Christendom, or by 
an orderly—and equally severe—law within it; the alien enemy was a soldier in 


open war; the heretic was a traitor within, who undermined the unity of a 
Christendom engaged in a gigantic conflict with Islam. Furthermore, said the 
theologians, if every man may interpret the Bible according to his own light 
(however dim), and make his own individual brand of Christianity, the religion 
that held up the frail moral code of Europe would soon be shattered into a 
hundred creeds, and lose its efficacy as a social cement binding natively savage 
men into a society and a civilization. 

Whether because it shared these views without formulating them, or because 
simple souls naturally fear the different or the strange, or because men enjoy 
releasing, in the anonymity of the crowd, instincts normally suppressed by 
individual responsibility, the people themselves, except in southern France and 
northern Italy, were the most enthusiastic persecutors; “the mob lynched heretics 
long before the Church began to persecute.”*' The orthodox population 
complained that the Church was too lenient with heretics.*? Sometimes it 
“snatched sectaries from the hands of protecting priests.”*’ “In this country,” 
wrote a priest of northern France to Innocent III, “the piety of the people is so 
great that they are always ready to send to the stake not only avowed heretics, 
but those merely suspected of heresy.”“* In 1114 the bishop of Soissons 
imprisoned some heretics; while he was away the populace, “fearing that the 
clergy might be too lenient,” broke into the jail, dragged forth the heretics, and 
burned them at the stake.* In 1144 at Liége the mob insisted on burning some 
heretics whom Bishop Adalbero still hoped to convert.*° When Pierre de Bruys 
said, “The priests lie when they pretend to make the body of Christ” (in the 
Eucharist),*” and burned a pile of crosses on Good Friday, the people killed him 
there and then.” 

The state, with some reluctance, joined in persecuting heretics because it 
feared that government would be impossible without the aid of a Church 
inculcating a unified religious belief. Moreover, it suspected religious heresy to 
be a cloak for political radicalism, and was not always wrong.*’ Material 
considerations may have played a part, for religious or political heresy 
threatened the possessions of Church and state. The public opinion of the upper 
classes—again excepting Languedoc—demanded the extirpation of heresy at 
any cost.°° Henry VI of Germany (1194) ordered severe punishment of heretics, 
and the confiscation of their property; and similar edicts were issued by Otto IV 
(1210), Louis VIII of France (1226), Florence (1227), and Milan (1228). The 
most rigorous code of suppression was enacted by Frederick II in 1220-39. 
Heretics condemned by the Church were to be delivered to the “secular arm”— 
the local authorities—and burned to death. If they recanted they were to be let 
off with imprisonment for life. All their property was to be confiscated, their 


heirs were to be disinherited, their children were to remain ineligible to any 
position of emolument or dignity unless they atoned for their parents’ sin by 
denouncing other heretics. The houses of heretics were to be destroyed and 
never rebuilt.°' The gentle Louis IX placed similar laws among the statutes of 
France. Indeed it was the kings who disputed with the people the distinction of 
inaugurating the persecution of heresy. King Robert of France had thirteen 
heretics burned at Orléans in 1022; this is the first known case of capital 
punishment of heresy since the secular execution of Priscillian in 385. In 1051 
Henry HI of Germany hanged several Manicheans or Cathari at Goslar over the 
protests of Bishop Wazo of Liége, who argued that excommunication was 
enough.” In 1183 Count Philip of Flanders, in collaboration with the archbishop 
of Reims, “sent to the stake a great many nobles, clerics, knights, peasants, 
young girls, married women, and widows, whose property they confiscated and 
shared between them.” 

Normally, before the thirteenth century, inquisition into heresy was left to the 
bishops. They were hardly inquisitors; they waited for public rumor or clamor to 
point out the heretics. Summoning them, they found it difficult to elicit 
confessions by inquiry; loath to use torture, they resorted to trial by ordeal, 
apparently in the sincere belief that God would work miracles to protect the 
innocent. St. Bernard approved of this expedient, and an episcopal council at 
Reims (1157) prescribed it as regular procedure in trials for heresy; but Innocent 
III forbade it. In 1185 Pope Lucius III, dissatisfied with the negligence of the 
bishops in pursuing heresy, ordered them to visit their parishes at least once a 
year, to arrest all suspects, to reckon as guilty any who would not swear full 
loyalty to the Church (the Cathari refused to take any oaths), and to hand over 
such recalcitrants to the secular arm. Papal legates were empowered to depose 
bishops negligent in stamping out heresy.” Innocent II, in 1215, required all 
civil authorities, on pain of being themselves indicted for heresy, to swear 
publicly “to exterminate, from the lands subject to their obedience, all heretics 
who have been marked out by the Church for animadversio debita—‘“due 
punishment.” Any prince who neglected this duty was to be deposed, and the 
pope would release his subjects from their allegiance.’ “Due punishment” was 
as yet only banishment and confiscation of goods.°° 

When Gregory IX mounted the papal throne (1227), he found that despite 
popular, governmental, and episcopal prosecutions, heresy was growing; all the 
Balkans, most of Italy, much of France were so turbulent with heresy that the 
Church, so soon after Innocent’s splendid power, seemed doomed to division 
and disintegration. As the aged pontiff saw the matter, the Church, 
simultaneously fighting Frederick and heresy, was engaged in a struggle for 


survival, and was warranted in adopting the morals and measures of a state of 
war. Shocked at learning that Bishop Filippo Paternon, whose diocese extended 
from Pisa to Arezzo, had been converted to Catharism, Gregory appointed a 
board of inquisitors, headed by a Dominican monk, to sit in Florence and bring 
the heretics to judgment (1227). This, in effect, was the beginning of the papal 
inquisition, though formally the inquisitors were to be subject to the local 
bishop. In 1231 Gregory adopted into the law of the Church Frederick’s 
legislation of 1224; henceforth Church and state agreed that impenitent heresy 
was treason, and should be punished with death. The Inquisition was now 
officially established under the control of the popes. 


III. THE INQUISITORS 


After 1227 Gregory and his successors sent out an increasing number of 
special inquisitores to pursue heresy. He favored for this task the members of the 
new mendicant orders, partly because the simplicity and devotion of their lives 
would counteract the scandals of ecclesiastical luxury, and partly because he 
could not depend upon the bishops; however, no inquisitor was to condemn a 
heretic to serious punishment without episcopal consent. So many Dominicans 
were employed in this work that they were nicknamed Domini canes—the 
(hunting) “dogs of the Lord.”°’ Most of them were men of strict morals, but few 
had the quality of mercy. They thought of themselves not as judges impartially 
weighing evidence, but as warriors pursuing the enemies of Christ. Some were 
careful and conscientious men like Bernard Gui; some were sadists like “Robert 
the Dominican,” a converted Patarine heretic, who in one day in 1239 sent 180 
prisoners to the stake, including a bishop who, in his judgment, had given 
heretics too much freedom. Gregory suspended Robert from office, and 
imprisoned him for life.°® 

The jurisdiction of the inquisitors extended only to Christians; Jews and 
Moslems were not summoned unless they were relapsed converts.’ The 
Dominicans made special efforts to convert Jews, but only by peaceful means. 
When, in 1256, some Jews were accused of ritual murder, Dominican and 
Franciscan monks risked their own lives to save them from the mob.®’ The 
purpose and scope of the Inquisition are best expressed by a bull of Nicholas III 
(1280): 


We hereby excommunicate and anathematize all heretics—Cathari, Patarines, Poor Men of 
Lyons ... and all others, by whatever name they may be called. When condemned by the Church 
they shall be given over to the secular judge to be punished.... If any, after being seized, repent 


and wish to do penance, they shall be imprisoned for life.... All who receive, defend, or aid 
heretics shall be excommunicated. If anyone remains under excommunication a year and a day, 
he shall be proscribed. ... If those who are suspected of heresy cannot prove their innocence, they 
shall be excommunicated. If they remain under the ban of excommunication a year, they shall be 
condemned as heretics. They shall have no right of appeal.... Whoever grants them Christian 
burial shall be excommunicated until he makes proper satisfaction. He shall not be absolved until 
he has with his own hands dug up their bodies and cast them forth.... We prohibit all laymen to 
discuss matters of the Catholic faith; if anyone does so he shall be excommunicated. Whoever 
knows of heretics, or of those who hold secret meetings, or of those who do not conform in all 
respects to the orthodox faith, shall make it known to his confessor, or to someone else who will 
bring it to the knowledge of the bishop or the inquisitor. If he does not do so he shall be 
excommunicated. Heretics and all who receive, support, or aid them, and all their children to the 


second generation, shall not be admitted to an ecclesiastical office.... We now deprive all such of 
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their benefices forever. 

Inquisitorial procedure might begin with the summary arrest of all heretics, 
sometimes also of all suspects; or the visiting inquisitors might summon the 
entire adult population of a locality for a preliminary examination. During an 
initial “time of grace,” about thirty days, those who confessed heresy and 
repented were let off with brief imprisonment or some work of piety or charity. 
Heretics who did not now confess, but were detected in this initial inquiry, or by 
the spies of the Inquisition,°’ or elsewise, were cited before the inquisitorial 
court. Normally this court was composed of twelve men chosen by the local 
secular ruler from a list of nominees presented to him by the bishop and the 
inquisitors; two notaries and several “servitors” were added. If the accused took 
this second chance to confess they received punishments varying with the degree 
of their adjudged offense; if they denied their guilt they were imprisoned. 
Accused persons might be tried in their absence, or after their death. Two 
condemnatory witnesses were required. Confessed heretics were accepted as 
witnesses against others; wives and children were allowed to testify against, but 
not for, husbands and fathers. All the accused in a locality were, on demand, 
allowed to see a combined list of all accusers, without any specification as to 
which had accused whom; it was feared that individual confrontations would 
lead to the killing of accusers by friends of the accused; and “in fact,” says Lea, 
“a number of witnesses were slain on simple suspicion.”® Usually the accused 
man was asked to name his enemies, and any evidence against him by such men 
was rejected.® False accusers were severely punished.°*’ Before 1300 the accused 
was not allowed to have legal aid.® After 1254 the inquisitors were required by 
papal decree to submit the evidence not only to the bishop but also to men of 
high repute in the locality, and to decide in agreement with their votes. 
Sometimes a board of experts (periti) was called in to pass on the evidence. In 
general the inquisitors were instructed that it was better to let the guilty escape 


than to condemn the innocent, and that they must have either clear proof or a 
confession. 

Roman law had permitted the eliciting of confessions by torture. It was not 
used in the episcopal courts, nor in the first twenty years of the papal inquisition; 
but Innocent IV (1252) authorized it where the judges were convinced of the 
accused man’s guilt, and later pontiffs condoned its use.”” The popes advised that 
torture should be a last resort, should be applied only once, and should be kept 
“this side of loss of limb and danger of death.” The inquisitors interpreted “only 
once” as meaning only once for each examination; sometimes they interrupted 
torture to resume examination, and then felt free to torture anew. Torture was in 
several cases used to force witnesses to testify, or to induce a confessing heretic 
to name other heretics.”' It took the form of flogging, burning, the rack, or 
solitary imprisonment in dark and narrow dungeons. The feet of the accused 
might be slowly roasted over burning coals; or he might be bound upon a 
triangular frame, and have his arms and legs pulled by cords wound on a 
windlass. Sometimes the diet of the imprisoned man was restricted to weaken his 
body and will and render him susceptible to such psychological torture as 
alternate promises of mercy or threats of death.” Confessions elicited under 
torture were little respected by the inquisitorial court, but this difficulty was met 
by having the accused confirm, three hours later, the admissions he had made 
under torture; if he refused, the torture could be resumed. In 1286 the officials of 
Carcassonne sent to Philip IV of France and Pope Nicholas IV a letter of 
complaint alleging the severity of the tortures used by the inquisitor Jean 
Galand. Some of Jean’s prisoners were left for long periods in complete 
darkness and solitude; some were so manacled that they had to sit in their own 
filth, and could only lie on their backs on the cold earth.” Some men had been so 
drawn on the rack that they had lost the use of their arms and legs; some had 
died under torture.” Philip denounced these barbarities, and Pope Clement V 
(1312) endeavored to moderate the use of torture by inquisitors; but his cautions 
were soon ignored.” 

Prisoners who had refused two opportunities to confess and were later 
convicted, and those who had relapsed into heresy after recanting, were 
imprisoned for life, or were put to death. Life imprisonment might be mitigated 
with certain freedom of movement, visitation, and games; or it might be 
enhanced with fasting or chains.’° Confiscation of property was an added penalty 
of conviction after resistance. Usually a part of the confiscated goods went to the 
secular ruler of the province, part to the Church; in Italy one third was given to 
the informer; in France the crown took all. These considerations stimulated 
individuals and the state to join in the hunt, and led to trials of the dead; at any 


time the possessions of innocent persons might be seized on the charge that the 
testator had died in heresy; this was one of many abuses that popes vainly 
denounced.” The bishop of Rodez boasted that he had made 100,000 sols in a 
single campaign against the heretics of his diocese.” 

Periodically the inquisitors, in a fearful ceremony (sermo generalis), 
announced convictions and penalties. The penitents were placed on a stage in the 
center of a church, their confessions were read, and they were asked to confirm 
them, and to pronounce a formula abjuring heresy. The celebrant inquisitor then 
absolved the penitents from excommunication, and announced the various 
sentences. Those who were to be “relaxed,” or abandoned to the secular arm, 
were allowed another day for conversion; those who confessed and repented, 
even at the foot of the stake, were given life imprisonment; the obdurate were 
bumed to death in the public square. In Spain this entire procedure of sermo 
generalis and execution was termed an act of faith, auto-da-fé, for it was 
intended to strengthen the orthodoxy of the people and to reaffirm the faith of 
the Church. The Church never pronounced a sentence of death; her old motto 
was eccelesia abhorret a sanguine—‘“the Church shrinks from blood”; clerics 
were forbidden to shed blood. So, in turning over to the secular arm those whom 
she had condemned, the Church confined herself to asking the state authorities to 
inflict the “due penalty,” with a caution to avoid “all bloodshed and all danger of 
death.” After Gregory IX it was agreed by both Church and state that the caution 
should not be taken literally, but that the condemned were to be put to death 
without shedding of blood—i.e., by burning at the stake.” 

The number of those sentenced to death by the official Inquisition was 
smaller than historians once believed.®’ Bernard de Caux, a zealous inquisitor, 
left behind him a long register of cases tried by him; not one of these was 
“relaxed.”®! In seventeen years as an inquisitor Bernard Gui condemned 930 
heretics, forty-five of them to death.** At a sermo generalis in Toulouse in 1310 
twenty persons were ordered to go on pilgrimage, sixty-five were condemned to 
life imprisonment, eighteen to death. In an auto-da-fé of 1312 fifty-one were sent 
on pilgrimage, eighty-six received various terms of imprisonment, five were 
turned over to the secular arm.* The worst tragedies of the Inquisition were 
concealed in the dungeons rather than brought to light at the stake. 


IV. RESULTS 


The medieval Inquisition achieved its immediate purposes. It stamped out 
Catharism in France, reduced the Waldenses to a few scattered zealots, restored 


south Italy to orthodoxy, and postponed by three centuries the dismemberment 
of Western Christianity. France lost to Italy the cultural leadership of Europe; 
but the French monarchy, strengthened by the acquisition of Languedoc, grew 
powerful enough to subdue the papacy under Boniface VIII, and to imprison it 
under Clement V. 

In Spain the Inquisition played a minor role before 1300. Raymond of 
Penafort, Dominican confessor to James I of Aragon, persuaded him to admit the 
Inquisition in 1232. Perhaps to check inquisitorial zeal a statute of 1233 made 
the state the chief beneficiary of confiscations for heresy; in later centuries, 
however, this would prove a heady stimulus to monarchs who found that 
inquisition and acquisition were near allied. 

In northern Italy heretics continued to exist in great number. The orthodox 
majority were too indifferent to join actively in the hunt; and independent 
dictators like Ezzelino at Vicenza and Pallavicino at Cremona and Milan 
clandestinely or openly protected heretics. In Florence the monk Ruggieri 
organized a military order of orthodox nobles to support the Inquisition; the 
Patarines fought bloody battles with them in the streets, and were defeated 
(1245); thereafter Florentine heresy hid its head. In 1252 the inquisitor Fra Piero 
da Verona was assassinated by heretics at Milan; and his canonization as Peter 
Martyr did more to check heresy in north Italy than all the rigors of the 
inquisitors. The papacy organized crusades against Ezzelino and Pallavicino; the 
one was overthrown in 1259, the other in 1268. The triumph of the Church in 
Italy was, on the surface, complete. 

In England the Inquisition never took hold. Henry II, anxious to prove his 
orthodoxy amid his controversy with Becket, scourged and branded twenty-nine 
heretics at Oxford (1166);* for the rest there was little heresy in England before 
Wyclif. In Germany the Inquisition flourished with brief madness, and then died 
away. In 1212 Bishop Henry of Strasbourg burned eighty heretics in one day. 
Most of them were Waldenses; their leader, Priest John, proclaimed their 
disbelief in indulgences, purgatory, and sacerdotal celibacy, and held that 
ecclesiastics should own no property. In 1227 Gregory IX made Conrad, a priest 
of Marburg, head of the Inquisition in Germany, and commissioned him not only 
to exterminate heresy but to reform the clergy, whose immorality was denounced 
by the Pope as the chief cause of waning faith. Conrad approached both tasks 
with outstanding cruelty. He gave all indicted heretics a simple choice: to 
confess and be punished, or to deny and be burned at the stake. When he applied 
like energy to reforming the clergy, orthodox and heretics joined to oppose him; 
he was killed by the friends of his victims (1233); and the German bishops took 
over the Inquisition and domesticated it to a juster procedure. Many sects, some 


heretical, some mystical, survived in Bohemia and Germany, and prepared the 
way for Huss and Luther. 

In judging the Inquisition we must see it against the background of a time 
accustomed to brutality. Perhaps it can be better understood by our age, which 
has killed more people in war, and snuffed out more innocent lives without due 
process of law, than all the wars and persecutions between Caesar and Napoleon. 
Intolerance is the natural concomitant of strong faith; tolerance grows only when 
faith loses certainty; certainty is murderous. Plato sanctioned intolerance in his 
Laws; the Reformers sanctioned it in the sixteenth century; and some critics of 
the Inquisition defend its methods when practiced by modern states. The 
methods of the inquisitors, including torture, were adopted into the law codes of 
many governments; and perhaps our contemporary secret torture of suspects 
finds its model in the Inquisition even more than in Roman law. Compared with 
the persecution of heresy in Europe from 1227 to 1492, the persecution of 
Christians by Romans in the first three centuries after Christ was a mild and 
humane procedure. Making every allowance required of an historian and 
permitted to a Christian, we must rank the Inquisition, along with the wars and 
persecutions of our time, as among the darkest blots on the record of mankind, 
revealing a ferocity unknown in any beast. 


I From a report by the inquisitor Sacchoni.'’* We know the doctrines and practices of the Cathari only from 
their enemies; their own literature was lost or destroyed. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
Monks and Friars 
1095-1300 


I. THE MONASTIC LIFE 


IT may be that the Church was saved not by the tortures of the Inquisition but 
by the rise of new monastic orders that took out of the mouths of heretics the 
gospel of evangelical poverty, and for a century gave to the older monastic 
orders, and to the secular clergy, a cleansing example of sincerity. 

The monasteries had multiplied during the Dark Ages, reaching a peak in the 
troubled nadir of the tenth century, and then declining in number as secular order 
and prosperity grew. In France, about 1100, there were 543; about 1250 there 
were 287;' possibly this loss in the number of abbeys was compensated by a rise 
in their average membership, but very few monasteries had a hundred monks.’ It 
was still a custom in the thirteenth century for pious or burdened parents to 
commit children of seven years or older to monasteries as oblates—“offered up” 
to God; St. Thomas Aquinas began his monastic career so. The Benedictine 
order considered the vows taken for an oblate by his parents as irrevocable;? St. 
Bernard and the new orders held that the oblate, on reaching maturity, might 
without reproach return to the world.* Generally an adult monk required a papal 
dispensation if he wished, without sin, to renounce his vows. 

Before 1098 most Western monasteries followed, with variable fidelity, some 
form of the Benedictine rule. A year of novitiate was prescribed, during which 
the candidate might freely withdraw. One knight drew back, says the monk 
Caesarius of Heisterbach, “on the cowardly plea that he feared the vermin of the 
[monastic] garment; for our woolen clothing harbors much vermin.” Prayer 
occupied some four hours of the monk’s day; meals were brief, and usually 
vegetarian; the remainder of the day was given to labor, reading, teaching, 
hospital work, charity, and rest. Caesarius tells how his monastery, in the famine 
of 1197, gave as many as 1500 “doles” of food in a day, and “kept alive till 
harvest time all the poor who came to us.”° In the same crisis a Cistercian abbey 
in Westphalia slaughtered all its flocks and herds, and pawned its books and 
sacred vessels, to feed the poor.’ Through their own labor and that of their serfs, 


the monks built abbeys, churches, and cathedrals, farmed great manors, subdued 
marshes and jungles to tillage, practiced a hundred handicrafts, and brewed 
excellent wines and ales. Though the monastery seemed to take many good and 
able men from the world to bury them in a selfish sanctity, it trained thousands 
of them in mental and moral discipline, and then returned them to the world to 
serve as councilors and administrators to bishops, popes, and kings.' 

In the course of time the growing wealth of the communities overflowed into 
the monasteries, and the generosity of the people financed the occasional luxury 
of the monks. The abbey of St. Riquier was not among the richest; yet it had 117 
vassals, owned 2500 houses in the town where it was placed, and received from 
its tenants yearly 10,000 chickens, 10,000 capons, 75,000 eggs ... and a money 
rent individually reasonable, cumulatively great.2 Much richer were the 
monasteries of Monte Cassino, Cluny, Fulda, St. Gall, St. Denis. Abbots like 
Suger of St. Denis, Peter the Venerable of Cluny, or even Samson of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, were mighty lords controlling immense material wealth and social or 
political power. Suger, after feeding his monks and building a majestic cathedral, 
had enough resources left to half-finance a crusade.’ It was probably of Suger 
that St. Bernard wrote: “I lie if I have not seen an abbot riding with a train of 
sixty horses and more”;'° but Suger was prime minister, and had to clothe 
himself in pomp to impress the populace; he himself lived with austere 
simplicity in a humble cell, observing all the rules of his order so far as his 
public duties would allow. Peter the Venerable was a good man, but he failed, 
despite repeated efforts, to check the progress of the Cluniac monasteries—once 
the leaders of reform—toward a corporate wealth that enabled the monks, while 
owning nothing, to live in a degenerative idleness. 

Morals fall as riches rise, and nature will out according to men’s means. In 
any large group certain individuals will be found whose instincts are stronger 
than their vows. While the majority of monks remained reasonably loyal to their 
rule, a minority took an easier view toward the world and the flesh. In many 
cases the abbot had been appointed by some lord or king, usually from a rank 
accustomed to comfort; such abbots were above monastic rules; they enjoyed 
hunting, hawking, tournaments, and politics; and their example infected the 
monks. Giraldus Cambrensis paints a merry picture of the abbot of Evesham: 
“None was safe from his lust”; the neighborhood reckoned his offspring at 
eighteen; finally he had to be deposed.'' Worldly abbots, fat and rich and 
powerful, became a target of public humor and literary diatribe. The most 
merciless and incredible satire in medieval literature is a description of an abbot 
by Walter Map.” Some cloisters were known for their fine food and wines. We 
should not grudge the monks a little good cheer, and we can understand how 


weary they were of vegetables, how they longed for meat; we can sympathize 
with their occasional gossiping, quarreling, and sleeping at Mass." 

The monks, in vowing celibacy, had underestimated the power of a sexual 
instinct repeatedly stirred by secular example and sights. Caesarius of 
Heisterbach tells a story, often repeated in the Middle Ages, of an abbot and a 
young monk riding out together. The youth saw women for the first time. “What 
are they?” he asked. “They be demons,” said the abbot. “I thought,” said the 
monk, “that they were the fairest things that ever I saw.”’4 Said the ascetic Peter 
Damian, nearing the end of a saintly but acerbic life: 


I, who am now an old man, may safely look upon the seared and wrinkled visage of a blear- 
eyed crone. Yet from sight of the more comely and adorned I guard my eyes like boys from fire. 


Alas, my wretched heart!—which cannot hold scriptural mysteries read through a hundred times, 
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and will not lose the memory of a form seen but once. 
To some monks virtue seemed a contest for their souls between woman and 
Christ; their denunciation of woman was an effort to deaden themselves to her 
charms; their pious dreams were sometimes softened with the dews of desire; 
and their saintly visions often borrowed the terms of human love.'® Ovid was a 
welcome friend in some monasteries, and not least thumbed were his manuals of 
the amorous art.'’ The sculptures of certain cathedrals, the carvings of their 
furniture, even the paintings in some missals, portrayed riotous monks and nuns 
—pigs dressed as monks, monastic robes bulging over erect phalli, nuns sporting 
with devils.'® A relief on the Portal of the Judgment at Reims shows a devil 
dragging condemned men to hell; among them is a mitered bishop. Medieval 
ecclesiastics—perhaps seculars envying regulars —allowed such caricatures to 
remain in place; modern churchmen thought it better to have most of them 
removed. The Church herself was the severest critic of her sinning members; a 
noble succession of ecclesiastical reformers labored to bring monks and abbots 
back to the ideals of Christ. 


II. ST. BERNARD 


At the end of the eleventh century, simultaneously with the purification of the 
papacy and the fervor of the First Crusade, a movement of self-reform swept 
through Christendom, immensely improved the secular clergy, and founded new 
monastic orders dedicated to the full rigor of the Augustinian or Benedictine 
rule. At an unknown date before 1039 St. John Gualbertus’® established the order 
of Vallombrosa in the “shady valley” of that name in Italy, and inaugurated in it 


the institution of lay brothers later developed by the mendicant orders. The 
Roman Synod of 1059 exhorted canons—clergymen sharing the labors and 
revenues of a cathedral—to live in community and hold all their property in 
common, like the apostles. Some were reluctant, and remained “secular canons”; 
many responded, adopted a monastic rule that they ascribed to St. Augustine, 
and formed semimonastic communities collectively known as Augustinian or 
Austin Canons." In 1084 St. Bruno of Cologne, having declined the 
archbishopric of Reims, founded the Carthusian order by establishing a 
monastery at a desolate spot named Chartreuse, in the Alps near Grenoble; other 
pious men, sick of worldly strife and clerical laxity, formed similar Carthusian 
units in secluded places. Each monk worked, ate, and slept in his own separate 
cell, lived on bread and milk, wore garments of horsehair, and practiced almost 
perpetual silence. Three times a week they came together for Mass, vespers, and 
midnight prayers; and on Sundays and holydays they indulged themselves in 
conversation and a common meal. Of all the monastic orders this was the most 
austere, and has kept most faithfully, through eight centuries, to its original rule. 
In 1098 Robert of Molesmes, tired of trying to reform the various Benedictine 
monasteries of which he had been prior, built a new monastic house at a wild 
point called Citeaux near Dijon; and as Chartreuse named the Carthusians, so 
Citeaux named the Cistercian monks. The third abbot of Citeaux, Stephen 
Harding of Dorsetshire, reorganized and expanded the monastery, opened 
branches of it, and drew up the Carta caritatis, or Charter of Love, to insure the 
peaceful federal co-operation of the Cistercian houses with Citeaux. The 
Benedictine rule was restored in full severity: absolute poverty was essential, all 
flesh food was to be avoided, learning was to be discouraged, verse-making was 
forbidden, and all splendor of religious vestment, vessel, or building was to be 
shunned. Every physically able monk was to join in manual labor in gardens and 
workshops that would make the monastery independent of the outside world, and 
give no excuse for any monk to leave the grounds. The Cistercians outshone all 
other groups, monastic or secular, in agricultural energy and skill; they set up 
new centers of their order in unsettled regions, subdued marshes, jungles, and 
forests to cultivation, and played a leading part in colonizing eastern Germany, 
and in repairing the damage that William the Conqueror had done in northern 
England. In this magnificent labor of civilization the Cistercian monks were 
aided by lay brothers—conversi—vowed to celibacy, silence, and illiteracy,’ 
and working as farmers or servants in return for shelter, clothing, and food.*' 
These austerities frightened potential novices; the little band grew slowly, and 
the new order might have died in infancy had not fresh ardor come to it in the 
person of St. Bernard. Born near Dijon (1091) of a knightly family, he became a 


shy and pious youth, loving solitude. Finding the secular world an 
uncomfortable place, he determined to enter a monastery. But, as if desiring 
companionship in solitude, he made effective propaganda among his relatives 
and friends to enter Citeaux with him; mothers and nubile girls, we are told, 
trembled at his approach, fearing that he would lure their sons or lovers into 
chastity. Despite their tears and charms he succeeded; and when he was admitted 
to Citeaux (1113) he brought with him a band of twenty-nine candidates, 
including brothers, an uncle, and friends. Later he persuaded his mother and 
sister to become nuns, and his father a monk, on the promise that “unless thou do 
penance thou shalt burn forever ... and send forth smoke and stench.” 

Stephen Harding came presently to such admiration for Bernard’s piety and 
energy that he sent him forth (1115) as abbot, with twelve other monks, to found 
a new Cistercian house. Bernard chose a heavily wooded spot, ninety miles from 
Citeaux, known as Clara vallis, Bright Valley, Clairvaux. There was no 
habitation there, and no human life. The initial task of the fraternal band was to 
build with their own hands their first “monastery’—a wooden building 
containing under one roof a chapel, a refectory, and a dormitory loft reached by 
a ladder; the beds were bins strewn with leaves; the windows were no larger than 
a man’s head; the floor was the earth. Diet was vegetarian except for an 
occasional fish; no white bread, no spices, little wine; these monks eager for 
heaven ate like philosophers courting longevity. The monks prepared their own 
meals, each serving as cook in turn. By the rule that Bernard drew up, the 
monastery could not buy property; it could own only what was given it; he 
hoped that it would never have more land than could be worked by the monks’ 
own hands and simple tools. In that quiet valley Bernard and his growing 
fellowship labored in silence and content, free from the “storm of the world,” 
clearing the forest, planting and reaping, making their own furniture, and coming 
together at the canonical hours to sing, without an organ, the psalms and hymns 
of the day. “The more attentively I watch them,” said William of St. Thierry, 
“the more I believe that they are perfect followers of Christ... a little less than 
angels, but much more than men.”*’ The news of this Christian peace and self- 
containment spread, and before Bernard’s death there were 700 monks at 
Clairvaux. They must have been happy there, for nearly all who were sent from 
that communistic enclave to serve as abbots, bishops, and councilors longed to 
return; and Bernard himself, offered the highest dignities in the Church, and 
going to many lands at her bidding, always yearned to get back to his cell at 
Clairvaux, “that my eyes may be closed by the hands of my children, and that 
my body may be laid at Clairvaux side by side with the bodies of the poor.” 


He was a man of moderate intellect, of strong conviction, of immense force 
and unity of character. He cared nothing for science or philosophy. The mind of 
man, he felt, was too infinitesimal a portion of the universe to sit in judgment 
upon it or pretend to understand it. He marveled at the silly pride of philosophers 
prating about the nature, origin, and destiny of the cosmos. He was shocked by 
Abélard’s proposal to submit faith to reason, and he fought that rationalism as a 
blasphemous impudence. Instead of trying to understand the universe he 
preferred to walk unquestioning and grateful in the miracle of revelation. He 
accepted the Bible as God’s word, for otherwise, it seemed to him, life would be 
a desert of dark uncertainty. The more he preached that childlike faith the more 
surely he felt it to be the Way. When one of his monks, in terror, confessed to 
him that he could not believe in the power of the priest to change the bread of 
the Eucharist into the body and blood of Christ, Bernard did not reprove him; he 
bade him receive the sacrament nevertheless; “go and communicate with my 
faith”; and we are assured that Bernard’s faith overflowed into the doubter and 
saved his soul.*? Bernard could hate and pursue, almost to the death, heretics like 
Abélard or Arnold of Brescia, who weakened a Church which, with all her 
faults, seemed to him the very vehicle of Christ; and he could love with almost 
the tenderness of the Virgin whom he worshiped so fervently. Seeing a thief on 
the way to the gallows, he begged the count of Champagne for him, promising 
that he would subject the man to a harder penance than a moment’s death.*° He 
preached to kings and popes, but more contentedly to the peasants and shepherds 
of his valley; he was lenient with their faults, converted them by his example, 
and earned their mute love for the faith and love he gave them. He carried his 
piety to an exhausting asceticism; he fasted so much that his superior at Citeaux 
had to command him to eat; and for thirty-eight years he lived in one cramped 
cell at Clairvaux, with a bed of straw and no seat but a cut in the wall.’’ All the 
comforts and goods of the world seemed to him as nothing compared with the 
thought and promise of Christ. He wrote in this mood several hymns of 
unassuming simplicity and touching tenderness: 


Iesu dulcis memoria, 
dans vera cordi gaudia, 
sed super mel et omnia 
eius dulcis praesentia. 
Nil canitur suavius, 
auditur nil iocundius, 
nil cogitatur dulcius 
quam Iesu Dei filius. 
Iesu spes poenitentibus, 
quam pius es petentibus, 


quam bonus es quaerentibus, 


sed quid invenientibus??° 


Jesus sweet in memory, 
Giving the heart true joy, 
Yea, beyond honey and all things, 
Sweet is His presence. 
Nothing sung is lovelier, 
Nothing heard is pleasanter, 
Nothing thought is sweeter 
Than Jesus the Son of God. 
Jesus hope of the penitent, 
How gentle Thou art to suppliants! 
How good to those seeking Thee! 
What must Thou be to those finding Thee? 


Despite his flair for graceful speech he cared little for any but spiritual 
beauty. He covered his eyes lest they take too sensual a delight from the lakes of 
Switzerland.” His abbey was bare of all ornament except the crucified Christ. 
He berated Cluny for spending so much on the architecture and adornment of its 
abbeys. “The church,” he said, “is resplendent in its walls and wholly lacking in 
its poor. It gilds its stones and leaves its children naked. With the silver of the 
wretched it charms the eyes of the rich.”°° He complained that the great abbey of 
St. Denis was crowded with proud and armored knights instead of simple 
worshipers; he called it “a garrison, a school of Satan, a den of thieves.”*' Suger, 
humbly moved by these strictures, reformed the customs of his church and his 
monks, and lived to earn Bernard’s praise. 

The monastic reform that radiated from Clairvaux, and the improvement of 
the hierarchy through the elevation of Bermard’s monks to bishoprics and 
archbishoprics, were but a part of the influence which this astonishing man, who 
asked nothing but bread, wielded on all ranks in his half century. Henry of 
France, brother of the king, came to visit him; Bernard spoke to him; on that day 
Henry became a monk, and washed the dishes at Clairvaux.** Through his 
sermons—themselves so eloquent and sensuous as to verge on poetry—he 
moved all who heard him; through his letters—masterpieces of passionate 
pleading—he influenced councils, bishops, popes, kings; through personal 
contacts he molded the policies of Church and state. He refused to be more than 
an abbot, but he made and unmade popes, and no pontiff was heard with greater 
respect or reverence. He left his cell on a dozen errands of high diplomacy, 
usually at the call of the Church. When contending groups chose Anacletus II 
and Innocent II as rival popes (1130), Bernard supported Innocent; when 
Anacletus captured Rome Bernard entered Italy, and by the pure power of his 


personality and his speech roused the Lombard cities for Innocent; the crowds, 
drunk with his oratory and his sanctity, kissed his feet and tore his garments to 
pieces as sacred relics for their posterity. The sick came to him at Milan, and 
epileptics, paralytics, and other ailing faithful announced that they had been 
cured by his touch. On his return to Clairvaux from his diplomatic triumphs the 
peasants would come in from the fields, and the shepherds down from the hills, 
to ask his blessing; and receiving it they would return to their toil uplifted and 
content. 

When Bernard died in 1153 the number of Cistercian houses had risen from 
30 in 1134 (the year of Stephen Harding’s death) to 343. The fame of his 
sanctity and his power brought many converts to the new order; by 1300 it had 
60,000 monks in 693 monasteries. Other monastic orders took form in the 
twelfth century. About 1100 Robert of Arbrissol founded the order of 
Fontevrault in Anjou; in 1120 St. Norbert gave up a rich inheritance to establish 
the Premonstratensian order of Canons Regular at Prémontré near Laon; in 1131 
St. Gilbert constituted the English order of Sempringham—the Gilbertines—on 
the model of Fontevrault. About 1150 some Palestinian anchorites adopted the 
eremitical rule of St. Basil, and spread throughout Palestine; when the Moslems 
captured the Holy Land these “Carmelites” migrated to Cyprus, Sicily, France, 
and England. In 1198 Innocent III approved the articles of the order of 
Trinitarians, and dedicated it to the ransoming of Christians captured by 
Saracens. These new orders were a saving and uplifting leaven in the Christian 
Church. 

The burst of monastic reform climaxed by Bernard died down as the twelfth 
century advanced. The younger orders kept their arduous rules with reasonable 
fidelity; but not many men could be found, in that dynamic period, to bear so 
strict a regimen. In time the Cistercians—even at Bernard’s Clairvaux—became 
rich through hopeful gifts; endowments for “pittances” enabled the monks to add 
meat to their diet, and plenty of wine;*’ they delegated all manual labor to lay 
brothers; four years after Bernard’s death they bought a supply of Saracen 
slaves;** they developed a large and profitable trade in the products of their 
socialistic industry, and aroused guild animosity through their exemption from 
transportation tolls.*° The decline of faith as the Crusades failed reduced the 
number of novices, and disturbed the morale of all the monastic orders. But the 
old ideal of living like the apostles in a propertyless communism did not die; the 
conviction that the true Christian must shun wealth and power, and be a man of 
unflinching peace, lingered in thousands of souls. At the opening of the 
thirteenth century a man appeared, in the Umbrian hills of Italy, who brought 


these old ideals to vigor again by such a life of simplicity, purity, piety, and love 
that men wondered had Christ been born again. 


IIL. ST. FRANCIS"! 


Giovanni de Bernadone was born in 1182 in Assisi, son of Ser Pietro de 
Bernadone, a wealthy merchant who did much business with Provence. There 
Pietro had fallen in love with a French girl, Pica, and he had brought her back to 
Assisi as his wife. When he returned from another trip to Provence, and found 
that a son had been born to him, he changed the child’s name to Francesco, 
Francis, apparently as a tribute to Pica. The boy grew up in one of the loveliest 
regions of Italy, and never lost his affection for the Umbrian landscape and sky. 
He learned Italian and French from his parents, and Latin from the parish priest; 
he had no further formal schooling, but soon entered his father’s business. He 
disappointed Ser Pietro by showing more facility in spending money than in 
making it. He was the richest youth in town, and the most generous; friends 
flocked about him, ate and drank with him, and sang with him the songs of the 
troubadours; Francis wore, now and then, a parti-colored minstrel’s suit.°° He 
was a good-looking boy, with black eyes and hair and kindly face, and a 
melodious voice. His early biographers protest that he had no relations with the 
other sex, and, indeed, knew only two women by sight;°” but this surely does 
Francis some injustice. Possibly, in those formative years, he heard from his 
father about the Albigensian and Waldensian heretics of southern France, and 
their new-old gospel of evangelical poverty. 

In 1202 he fought in the Assisian army against Perugia, was made prisoner, 
and spent a year in meditative captivity. In 1204 he joined as a volunteer the 
army of Pope Innocent III. At Spoleto, lying in bed with a fever, he thought he 
heard a voice asking him: “Why do you desert the Lord for the servant, the 
Prince for his vassal?” “Lord,” he asked, “what do you wish me to do?” The 
voice answered, “Go back to your home; there it shall be told you what you are 
to do.”** He left the army and returned to Assisi. Now he showed ever less 
interest in his father’s business, ever more in religion. Near Assisi was a poor 
chapel of St. Damian. Praying there in February, 1207, Francis thought he heard 
Christ speak to him from the altar, accepting his life and soul as an oblation. 
From that moment he felt himself dedicated to a new life. He gave the chapel 
priest all the money he had with him, and went home. One day he met a leper, 
and turned away in revulsion. Rebuking himself for unfaithfulness to Christ, he 
went back, emptied his purse into the leper’s hand, and kissed the hand; this act, 


he tells us, marked an era in his spiritual life.°° Thereafter he frequently visited 
the dwellings of the lepers, and brought them alms. 

Shortly after this experience he spent several days in or near the chapel, 
apparently eating little; when he appeared again in Assisi he was so thin, 
haggard, and pale, and his clothes so tattered, his mind so bewildered, that the 
urchins in the public square cried out, Pazzo! Pazzo!—“A madman! A 
madman!” There his father found him, called him a half-wit, dragged him home, 
and locked him in a closet. Freed by his mother, Francis hurried back to the 
chapel. The angry father overtook him, upbraided him for making his family a 
public jest, reproached him for making so little return on the money spent in his 
rearing, and bade him leave the town. Francis had sold his personal belongings 
to support the chapel; he handed the proceeds to his father, who accepted them; 
but he would not recognize the authority of his father to command one who now 
belonged to Christ. Summoned before the tribunal of the bishop in the Piazza 
Santa Maria Maggiore, he presented himself humbly, while a crowd looked on in 
a scene made memorable by Giotto’s brush. The bishop took him at his word, 
and bade him give up all his property. Francis retired to a room in the episcopal 
palace, and soon reappeared stark naked; he laid his bundled clothing and a few 
remaining coins before the bishop, and said: “Until this time I have called Pietro 
Bernadone my father, but now I desire to serve God. That is why I return to him 
this money ... as well as my clothing, and all that I have had from him; for 
henceforth I desire to say nothing else than ‘Our Father, Who art in heaven.’”“° 
Bernadone carried off the clothing, while the bishop covered the shivering 
Francis with his mantle. Francis returned to St. Damian’s, made himself a 
hermit’s robe, begged his food from door to door, and with his hands began to 
rebuild the crumbling chapel. Several of the townspeople came to aid him, and 
they sang together as they worked. 

In February, 1209, as he was hearing Mass, he was struck by the words which 
the priest read from the instructions of Jesus to the apostles: 


And as ye go, preach, saying, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Heal the sick, cleanse the 
lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils. Freely ye have received, freely give. Provide neither gold 
nor silver nor brass in your purses, nor scrip for your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, 
nor a staff. (Matt. x, 7-10.) 


It seemed to Francis that Christ Himself was speaking, and directly to him. He 
resolved to obey those words literally—to preach the kingdom of heaven, and 
possess nothing. He would go back across the 1200 years that had obscured the 
figure of Christ, and would rebuild his life on that divine exemplar. 


So, that spring, braving all ridicule, he stood in the squares of Assisi and 
nearby towns and preached the gospel of poverty and Christ. Revolted by the 
unscrupulous pursuit of wealth that marked the age, and shocked by the splendor 
and luxury of some clergymen, he denounced money itself as a devil and a curse, 
bade his followers despise it as dung,*' and called upon men and women to sell 
all that they had, and give to the poor. Small audiences listened to him in wonder 
and admiration, but most men passed him by as a fool in Christ. The good 
bishop of Assisi protested, “Your way of living without owning anything seems 
to me very harsh and difficult”; to which Francis replied, “My lord, if we 
possessed property we should need arms to defend it.”“? Some hearts were 
moved; twelve men offered to follow his doctrine and his way; he welcomed 
them, and gave them the above-quoted words of Christ as their commission and 
their rule. They made themselves brown robes, and built themselves cabins of 
branches and boughs. Daily they and Francis, rejecting the old monastic 
isolation, went forth, barefoot and penniless, to preach. Sometimes they would 
be absent for several days, and sleep in haylofts, or leper hospitals, or under the 
porch of a church. When they returned, Francis would wash their feet and give 
them food. 

They greeted one another, and all whom they met on the road, with the 
ancient Oriental salutation: “The Lord give thee peace.” They were not yet 
named Franciscans. They called themselves Fratres minores, Friars Minor, or 
Minorites; friars as meaning brothers rather than priests, minor as being the least 
of Christ’s servants, and never wielding, but always under, superior authority; 
they were to hold themselves subordinate to even the lowliest priest, and to kiss 
the hand of any priest they met. Very few of them, in this first generation of the 
order, were ordained; Francis himself was never more than deacon. In their own 
little community they served one another, and did manual work; and no idler was 
long tolerated in the group. Intellectual study was discouraged; Francis saw no 
advantage in secular knowledge except for the accumulation of wealth or the 
pursuit of power; “my brethren who are led by desire of learning will find their 
hands empty in the day of tribulation.”*? He scorned historians, who perform no 
great deed themselves, but receive honors for recording the great deeds of 
others.“* Anticipating Goethe’s dictum that knowledge that does not lead to 
action is vain and poisonous, Francis said, Tantum homo habet de scientia, 
quantum operatur —“A man has only so much knowledge as he puts to work.”’*° 
No friar was to own a book, not even a psalter. In preaching they were to use 
song as well as speech; they might even, said Francis, imitate the jongleurs, and 
become ioculatores Dei, gleemen of God.“° 


Sometimes the friars were derided, beaten, or robbed of almost their last 
garment. Francis bade them offer no resistance. In many cases the miscreants, 
astonished at what seemed a superhuman indifference to pride and property, 
begged forgiveness and restored their thefts.*” We do not know if the following 
specimen of the Little Flowers of St. Francis is history or legend, but it portrays 
the ecstatic piety that runs through all that we hear of the saint: 


One winter’s day as Francis was going from Perugia, suffering sorely from the bitter cold, he 
said: “Friar Leo, although the Friars Minor give good examples of holiness and edification, 
nevertheless write and note down diligently that perfect joy is not to be found therein.” And 
Francis went his way a little farther, and said: “O Friar Leo, even though the Friars Minor gave 
sight to the blind, made the crooked straight, cast out devils, made the deaf to hear and the lame 
to walk ... and raised to life those who had lain four days in the grave —write: perfect joy is 
never found there.” And he journeyed on a little while, and cried aloud: “O Friar Leo, if the Friar 
Minor knew all tongues and sciences and all the Scriptures, so that he could foretell and reveal 
not only future things but even the secrets of the conscience and the soul—write: perfect joy is 
not there.” ... Yet a little farther he went, and cried again aloud: “O Friar Leo, although the Friar 
Minor were skilled to preach so well that he should convert all infidels to Christ—write: not there 
is perfect joy.” And when this fashion of talk had continued for two miles, Friar Leo asked: ... 
“Father, prithee in God’s name tell me where is perfect joy to be found?” And Francis answered 
him: “When we are come to St. Mary of the Angels” [then the Franciscan chapel in Assisi], “wet 
through with rain, frozen with cold, foul with mire, and tormented with hunger, and when we 
knock at the door, and the doorkeeper comes in a rage and says, ‘Who are you?’ and we say, ‘We 
are two of your friars,’ and he answers, ‘You lie, you are rather two knaves who go about 
deceiving the world and stealing the alms of the poor. Begone!’ and he opens not to us, and 
makes us stay outside hungry and cold all night in the rain and snow; then, if we endure patiently 
such cruelty ... without complaint or mourning, and believe humbly and charitably that it is God 
who made the doorkeeper rail against us—O Friar Leo, write: there is perfect joy! And if we 
persevere in our knocking; and he issues forth, and angrily drives us away, abusing us and 
smiting us on the cheek, saying, ‘Go hence, you vile thieves!’—if this we suffer patiently with 
love and gladness, write, O Friar Leo: this is perfect joy! And if, constrained by hunger and by 
cold, we knock once more and pray with many tears that he open to us for the love of God, and 
he ... issues forth with a ‘big knotted stick and seizes us by our cowls and flings us on the 
ground, and rolls us in the snow, bruising every bone in our bodies with that heavy club; if we, 


thinking on the agony of the blessed Christ, endure all these things patiently and joyously for 
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love of Him—write, O Friar Leo, that here and in this is found perfect joy. 

The remembrance of his early life of indulgence gave him a haunting sense of 
sin; and if we may believe the Little Flowers he sometimes wondered whether 
God would ever forgive him. A touching story tells how, in the early days of the 
order, when they could find no breviary from which to read the divine office, 
Francis extemporized a litany of contrition, and bade Brother Leo repeat after 
him words accusing Francis of sin. Leo at each sentence tried to repeat the 
accusation, but found himself saying, instead, “The mercy of God is infinite.” 
On another occasion, just convalescing from quartan fever, Francis had himself 


dragged naked before the people in the market place of Assisi, and commanded a 
friar to throw a full dish of ashes into his face; and to the crowd he said: “You 
believe me to be a holy man, but I confess to God and you that I have in this my 
infirmity eaten meat and broth made with meat.”°° The people were all the more 
convinced of his sanctity. They told how a young friar had seen Christ and the 
Virgin conversing with him; they attributed many miracles to him, and brought 
their sick and “possessed” to him to be healed. His charity became a legend. He 
could not bear to see others poorer than himself; he so often gave to the passing 
poor the garments from his back that his disciples found it hard to keep him 
clothed. Once, says the probably legendary Mirror of Perfection,*' 


when he was returning from Siena he came across a poor man on the way, and said to a fellow 
monk: “We ought to return this mantle to its owner. For we received it only as a loan until we 
should come upon one poorer than ourselves.... It would be counted to us as a theft if we should 
not give it to him who is more needy.” 


His love overflowed from men to animals, to plants, even to inanimate things. 
The Mirror of Perfection, unverified, ascribes to him a kind of rehearsal for his 
later Canticle of the Sun: 


In the morning, when the sun rises, every man ought to praise God, who created it for our 
use.... When it becomes night, every man ought to give praise on account of Brother Fire, by 
which our eyes are then enlightened; for we be all, as it were, blind; and the Lord by these two, 
our brothers, doth enlighten our eyes. 


He so admired fire that he hesitated to extinguish a candle; the fire might object 
to being put out. He felt a sensitive kinship with every living thing. He wished to 
“supplicate the Emperor” (Frederick II, a great hunter of birds) “to tell him, for 
the love of God and me, to make a special law that no man should take or kill 
our sisters the larks, nor do them any harm; likewise that all the podestas or 
mayors of the towns, and the lords of castles and villages, should require men 
every year on Christmas Day to throw grain outside the cities and castles, that 
our sisters the larks, and other birds, may have something to eat.”°? Meeting a 
youth who had snared some turtle doves and was taking them to market, Francis 
persuaded the boy to give them to him; the saints built nests for them, “that ye 
may be fruitful and multiply”; they obeyed abundantly, and lived near the 
monastery in happy friendship with the monks, occasionally snatching food from 
the table at which these were eating. A score of legends embroidered this 
theme. One told how Francis preached to “my little sisters the birds” on the road 
between Cannora and Bevagna; and “those that were on the trees flew down to 
hear him, and stood still the while St. Francis made an end of his sermon.” 


My little sisters the birds, much are ye beholden to God your Creator, and always and in every 
place ye ought to praise Him for that He hath given you a double and triple vesture. He hath 
given you freedom to go into any place.... Moreover ye sow not, neither do ye reap, and God 
feedeth you and giveth you the rivers and the fountains for your drink; He giveth you the 
mountains and the valleys for your refuge, and the tall trees wherein to build your nests; and for 


as much as ye can neither spin nor sew, God clotheth you and your children.... Therefore beware, 
d.>4 


little sisters mine, of the sin of ingratitude, but ever strive to praise Go 
We are assured by Friars James and Masseo that the birds bowed in reverence to 
Francis, and would not depart until he had blessed them. The Fioretti or Little 
Flowers from which this story comes are an Italian amplification of a Latin 
Actus Beati Francisci (1323); they belong less to factual history than to 
literature; but there they rank among the most engaging compositions of the Age 
of Faith. 

Having been advised that he needed papal permission to establish a religious 
order, Francis and his twelve disciples went to Rome in 1210, and laid their 
request and their rule before Innocent III. The great Pope gently counseled them 
to defer formal organization of a new order until time should test the 
practicability of the rule. “My dear children,” he said, “your life appears to me 
too severe. I see indeed that your fervor is great ... but I ought to consider those 
who will come after you, lest your mode of life be beyond their strength.” 
Francis persisted, and the Pope finally yielded—incarnate strength to incarnate 
faith. The friars took the tonsure, submitted themselves to the hierarchy, and 
received from the Benedictines of Mt. Subasio, near Assisi, the chapel of St. 
Mary of the Angels, so small—some ten feet long-that it came to be called 
Portiuncula—‘“little portion.” The friars built themselves huts around the chapel, 
and these huts formed the first monastery of the First Order of St. Francis. 

Now not only did new members join the order, but, to the joy of the saint, a 
wealthy girl of eighteen, Clara dei Sciffi, asked his permission to form a Second 
Order of St. Francis, for women (1212). Leaving her home, she vowed herself to 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, and became the abbess of a Franciscan convent 
built around the chapel of St. Damian. In 1221 a Third Order of St. Francis—the 
Tertiaries—was formed among laymen who, while not bound to the full 
Franciscan rule, wished to obey that rule as far as possible while living in the 
“world,” and to help the First and Second Orders with their labor and charity. 

The ever more numerous Franciscans now (1211) brought their gospel to the 
towns of Umbria, and later to the other provinces of Italy. They uttered no 
heresy, but preached little theology; nor did they ask of their hearers the chastity, 
poverty, and obedience to which they themselves were vowed. “Fear and honor 
God,” they said, “praise and bless Him.... Repent... for you know that we shall 


soon die.... Abstain from evil, persevere in the good.” Italy had heard such 
words before, but seldom from men of such evident sincerity. Crowds came to 
their preaching; and one Umbrian village, learning of Francis’ approach, went 
out en masse to greet him with flowers, banners, and song.*° At Siena he found 
the city in civil war; his preaching brought both factions to his feet, and at his 
urging they ended their strife for a while.°’ It was on these missionary tours in 
Italy that he contracted the malaria which was to bring him to an early death. 

Nevertheless, encouraged by his Italian success, and knowing little of Islam, 
Francis resolved to go to Syria and convert the Moslems, even the sultan. In 
1212 he sailed from an Italian port, but a storm cast his ship upon the Dalmatian 
coast, and he was forced to return to Italy; legend, however, tells how “St. 
Francis converted the soldan of Babylon.”°® In the same year, says a story 
probably also mythical, he went to Spain to convert the Moors; but on arrival he 
fell so ill that his disciples had to bring him back to Assisi. Another questionable 
narrative takes him to Egypt; he passed unharmed, we are told, into the Moslem 
army that was resisting the Crusaders at Damietta; he offered to go through fire 
if the sultan would promise to lead his troops into the Christian faith in case 
Francis emerged unscathed; the sultan refused, but had the saint escorted safely 
to the Christian camp. Horrified by the fury with which the soldiers of Christ 
massacred the Moslem population at the capture of Damietta,°® Francis returned 
to Italy a sick and saddened man. To his chilling malaria, it is said, he added in 
Egypt an eye infection that would in later years almost destroy his sight. 

During these long absences of the saint his followers multiplied faster than 
was good for his rule. His fame brought recruits who took the vows without due 
reflection; some came to regret their haste; and many complained that the rule 
was too severe. Francis made reluctant concessions. Doubtless, too, the 
expansion of the order, which had divided itself into several houses scattered 
through Umbria, made such demands upon him for administrative skill and tact 
as his mystic absorption could hardly meet. Once, we are told, when one monk 
spoke evil of another, Francis commanded him to eat a lump of ass’s dung so 
that his tongue should not relish evil any more; the monk obeyed, but his fellows 
were more shocked by the punishment than by the offense.’ In 1220 Francis 
resigned his leadership, bade his followers elect another minister-general, and 
thereafter counted himself a simple monk. A year later, however, disturbed by 
further relaxations of the original (1210) rule, he drew up a new rule—his 
famous “Testament”—aiming to restore full observance of the vow of poverty, 
and forbidding the monks to move from their huts at the Portiuncula to the more 
salubrious quarters built for them by the townspeople. He submitted this rule to 
Honorius III, who turned it over to a committee of prelates for revision; when it 


came from their hands it made a dozen obeisances to Francis, and as many 
relaxations of the rule. The predictions of Innocent III had been verified. 

Reluctantly but humbly obedient, Francis now gave himself to a life of mostly 
solitary contemplation, asceticism, and prayer. The intensity of his devotion and 
his imagination occasionally brought him visions of Christ, or Mary, or the 
apostles. In 1224, with three disciples, he left Assisi, and rode across hill and 
plain to a hermitage on Mt. Verna, near Chiusi. He secluded himself in a lonely 
hut beyond a deep ravine, allowed none but Brother Leo to visit him, and bade 
him come only twice a day, and not to come if he received no answer to his call 
of approach. On September 14, 1224, the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross, after a long fast and a night spent in vigil and prayer, Francis thought he 
saw a seraph coming down from the sky, bearing an image of the crucified 
Christ. When the vision faded he felt strange pains, and discovered fleshy 
excrescences on the palms and backs of his hands, on the soles and tops of his 
feet, and on his body, resembling in place and color the wounds—stigmata— 
presumably made by the nails that were believed to have bound the extremities 
of Jesus to the cross, and by the lance that had pierced His side.'Y 

Francis returned to the hermitage, and to Assisi. A year after the appearance 
of the stigmata he began to lose his sight. On a visit to St. Clara’s nunnery he 
was struck completely blind. Clara nursed him back to sight, and kept him at St. 
Damian’s for a month. There one day in 1224, perhaps in the joy of 
convalescence, he composed, in Italian poetic prose, his “Canticle of the Sun”: 


Most High, Omnipotent, Good Lord. 
Thine be the praise, the glory, the honor, and all benediction; 
to Thee alone, Most High, they are due, 

and no man is worthy to mention Thee. 


Be Thou praised, my Lord, with all Thy creatures, 
above all Brother Sun, 
who gives the day and lightens us therewith. 


And he is beautiful and radiant with great splendor; 
of Thee, Most High, he bears similitude. 


Be Thou praised, my Lord, of Sister Moon and the stars; 
in the heaven hast Thou formed them, clear and precious and comely. 


Be Thou praised, my Lord, of Brother Wind, 
and of the air, and the cloud, and of fair and of all weather, 
by the which Thou givest to Thy creatures sustenance. 


Be Thou praised, my Lord, of Sister Water, 
which is much useful and humble and precious and pure. 


Be Thou praised, my Lord, of Brother Fire, 
by which Thou hast lightened the night, 
and he is beautiful and joyful and robust and strong. 


Be Thou praised, my Lord, of our Sister Mother Earth, 
which sustains and hath us in rule, 
and produces divers fruits with colored flowers and herbs. 


Be Thou praised, my Lord, of those who pardon for Thy love 
and endure sickness and tribulations. 


Blessed are they who will endure it in peace, 
for by Thee, Most High, they shall be crowned. 


In 1225 some physicians at Rieti, having to no good effect anointed his eyes 
with “the urine of a virgin boy,” resorted to drawing a rod of white-hot iron 
across his forehead. Francis, we are told, appealed to “Brother Fire: you are 
beautiful above all creatures; be favorable to me in this hour; you know how 
much I have always loved you”; he said later that he had felt no pain. He 
recovered enough sight to set forth on another preaching tour. He soon broke 
down under the hardships of travel; malaria and dropsy crippled him, and he was 
taken back to Assisi. 

Despite his protestations he was put to bed in the episcopal palace. He asked 
the doctor to tell him the truth, and was told that he could barely survive the 
autumn. He astonished everyone by beginning to sing. Then, it is said, he added 
a stanza to his Canticle of the Sun: 


Be praised, Lord, for our Sister Bodily Death, from whom 
no man can escape. 
Alas for them who die in mortal sin; 


Blessed are they who are found in Thy holy will, 
63 


for the second death will not work them harm. 
It is said that in these last days he repented of his asceticism, as having 
“offended his brother the body.” When the bishop was called away Francis 
persuaded the monks to remove him to Portiuncula. There he dictated his will, at 
once modest and commanding: he bade his followers be content with “poor and 
abandoned churches,” and not to accept habitations out of harmony with their 
vows of poverty; to surrender to the bishop any heretic or recreant monk in the 
order; and never to change the rule. 


He died October 3, 1226, in the forty-fifth year of his age, singing a psalm. 
Two years later the Church named him a saint. Two other leaders dominated that 
dynamic age: Innocent III and Frederick II. Innocent raised the Church to its 
greatest height, from which in a century it fell. Frederick raised the Empire to its 
greatest height, from which in a decade it fell. Francis exaggerated the virtues of 
poverty and ignorance, but he reinvigorated Christianity by bringing back into it 
the spirit of Christ. Today only scholars know of the Pope and the Emperor, but 
the simple saint reaches into the hearts of millions of men. 


The order that he had founded numbered at his death some 5000 members, 
and had spread into Hungary, Germany, England, France, and Spain. It proved 
the bulwark of the Church in winning northern Italy from heresy back to 
Catholicism. Its gospel of poverty and illiteracy could be accepted by only a 
small minority; Europe insisted on traversing the exciting parabola of wealth, 
science, philosophy, and doubt. Meanwhile even the modified rule that Francis 
had so unwillingly accepted was further relaxed (1230); men could not be 
expected to stay long, and in needed number, on the heights of the almost 
delirious asceticism that had shortened Francis’ life. With a milder rule the 
Friars Minor grew by 1280 to 200,000 monks in 8000 monasteries. They became 
great preachers, and by their example led the secular clergy to take up the 
custom of preaching, heretofore confined to bishops. They produced saints like 
St. Bernardino of Siena and St. Anthony of Padua, scientists like Roger Bacon, 
philosophers like Duns Scotus, teachers like Alexander of Hales. Some became 
agents of the Inquisition; some rose to be bishops, archbishops, popes; many 
undertook dangerous missionary enterprises in distant and alien lands. Gifts 
poured in from the pious; some leaders, like Brother Elias, learned to like 
luxury; and though Francis had forbidden rich churches, Elias raised to his 
memory the imposing basilica that still crowns the hill of Assisi. The paintings 
of Cimabue and Giotto there were the first products of an immense and enduring 
influence of St. Francis, his history and his legend, on Italian art. 

Many Minorites protested against the relaxation of Francis’ rule. As 
“Spirituals” or “Zealots” they lived in hermitages or small convents in the 
Apennines, while the great majority of Franciscans preferred spacious 
monasteries. The Spirituals argued that Christ and His apostles had possessed no 
property; St. Bonaventura agreed; Pope Nicholas III approved the proposition in 
1279; Pope John XXII pronounced it false in 1323; and thereafter those 
Spirituals who persisted in preaching it were suppressed as heretics. A century 
after the death of Francis his most loyal followers were burned at the stake by 
the Inquisition. 


IV. ST. DOMINIC 


It is unjust to Dominic that his name should suggest the Inquisition. He was 
not its founder, nor was he responsible for its terrors; his own activity was to 
convert by example and preaching. He was of sterner stuff than Francis, but 
revered him as the saintlier saint; and Francis loved him in return. Essentially 
their work was the same: each organized a great order of men devoted not to 
self-salvation in solitude but to missionary work among Christians and infidels. 
Each took from the heretics their most persuasive weapons—the praise of 
poverty and the practice of preaching. Together they saved the Church. 

Domingo de Guzman was born at Calaruega in Castile (1170). Brought up by 
an uncle priest, he was one of thousands who in those days took Christianity to 
heart. When famine struck Palencia he is said to have sold all his goods, even his 
precious books, to feed the poor. He became an Augustinian canon regular in the 
cathedral of Osma, and in 1201 accompanied his bishop on a mission to 
Toulouse, then a center of the Albigensian heresy. Their very host was an 
Albigensian; it may be a legend that Dominic converted him overnight. Inspired 
by the advice of the bishop and the example of some heretics, Dominic adopted 
the life of voluntary poverty, went about barefoot, and strove peaceably to bring 
the people back to the Church. At Montpellier he met three papal legates— 
Arnold, Raoul, and Peter of Castelnau. He was shocked by their rich dress and 
luxury, and attributed to this their confessed failure to make headway against the 
heretics. He rebuked them with the boldness of a Hebrew prophet: “It is not by 
the display of power and pomp, nor by cavalcades of retainers and richly 
houseled palfreys, nor by gorgeous apparel, that the heretics win proselytes; it is 
by zealous preaching, by apostolic humility, by austerity, by holiness.”°° The 
shamed legates, we are told, dismissed their equipage and shed their shoes. 

For ten years (1205-16) Dominic remained in Languedoc, preaching 
zealously. The only mention of him in connection with physical persecution tells 
how, at a burning of heretics, he saved one from the flames.°’ Some of his order 
proudly called him, after his death, Persecutor haereticorum—not necessarily 
the persecutor but the pursuer of heretics. He gathered about him a group of 
fellow preachers, and their effectiveness was such that Pope Honorius III (1216) 
recognized the Friars Preachers as a new order, and approved the rule drawn up 
for it by Dominic. Making his headquarters at Rome, Dominic gathered recruits, 
taught them, inspired them with his almost fanatical zeal, and sent them out 
through Europe as far east as Kiev, and into foreign lands, to convert 
Christendom and heathendom to Christianity. At the first general chapter of the 


Dominicans at Bologna in 1220, Dominic persuaded his followers to adopt by 
unanimous vote the rule of absolute poverty. There, a year later, he died. 

Like the Franciscans, the Dominicans spread everywhere as wandering, 
mendicant friars. Matthew Paris describes them in the England of 1240: 


Very sparing in food and raiment, possessing neither gold nor silver nor anything of their own, 
they went through cities, towns, and villages, preaching the Gospel... living together by tens or 
sevens ... thinking not of the morrow, nor keeping anything for the next morning.... Whatsoever 
was left over from their table of the alms give them, this they gave forthwith to the poor. They 
went shod only with the Gospel, they slept in their clothes on mats, and laid stones for pillows 


under their heads.®8 


They took an active, and not always a gentle, part in the work of the Inquisition. 
They were employed by the popes in high posts and diplomatic missions. They 
entered the universities and produced the two giants of Scholastic philosophy, 
Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas; it was they who saved the Church from 
Aristotle by transforming him into a Christian. Together with the Franciscans, 
the Carmelites, and the Austin Friars they revolutionized the monastic life by 
mingling with the common people in daily ministrations, and raised monasticism 
in the thirteenth century to a power and beauty which it had never attained 
before. 


A large perspective of monastic history does not bear out the exaggerations of 
moralists nor the caricatures of satirists. Many cases of monastic misconduct can 
be cited; they draw attention precisely because they are exceptional; and which 
of us is so saintly that he may demand an untarnished record from any class of 
men? The monks who remained faithful to their vows—who lived in obscure 
poverty, chastity, and piety—eluded both gossip and history; virtue makes no 
news, and bores both readers and historians. We hear of “sumptuous edifices” 
possessed by Franciscan monks as early as 1249, and in 1271 Roger Bacon, 
whose hyperboles often forfeited him a hearing, informed the pope that “the new 
orders are now horribly fallen from their original dignity.” But this is hardly 
the picture that we get from Fra Salimbene’s candid and intimate Chronicle 
(1288?). Here a Franciscan monk takes us behind the scenes and into the daily 
career of his order. There are peccadilloes here and there, and some quarrels and 
jealousy; but over all that arduously inhibited life hovers an atmosphere of 
modesty, simplicity, brotherliness, and peace.” If, occasionally, a woman enters 
this story, she merely brings a touch of grace and tenderness into narrow and 
lonely lives. Hear a sample of Fra Salimbene’s guileless chatter: 


There was a certain youth in the convent of Bologna who was called Brother Guido. He was 
wont to snore so mightily in his sleep that no man could rest in the same house with him, 
wherefore he was set to sleep in a shed among the wood and straw; yet even so the brethren could 
not escape him, for the sound of that accursed rumbling echoed throughout the whole convent. So 
all the priests and discreet brethren gathered together ... and it was decreed by a formal sentence 
that he should be sent back to his mother, who had deceived the order, since she knew all this of 
her son before he was received among us. Yet was he not sent back forthwith, which was the 
Lord’s doing.... For Brother Nicholas, considering within himself that the boy was to be cast out 
through a defect of nature, and without guilt of his own, called the lad daily about the hour of 
dawn to come and serve him at Mass; and at the end of the Mass the boy would kneel at his 
bidding behind the altar, hoping to receive some grace of him. Then would Brother Nicholas 
touch the boy’s face and nose with his hands, desiring, by God’s gifts, to bestow on him the boon 


of health. In brief, the boy was suddenly and wholly healed, without further discomfort to the 


brethren. Thenceforth he slept in peace and quiet, like any dormouse.’! 


V. THE NUNS 


As early as the time of St. Paul it had been the custom, in Christian 
communities, for widows and other lonely or devout women to give some of all 
of their days and their property to charitable work. In the fourth century some 
women, emulating monks, left the world and lived the life of religious in 
solitude or in communities, under vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
About 530 St. Benedict’s twin sister Scholastica established a nunnery near 
Monte Cassino under his guidance and rule. From that time Benedictine 
convents spread through Europe, and Benedictine nuns became almost as 
numerous as Benedictine monks. The Cistercian Order opened its first convent 
in 1125, its most famous one, Port Royal, in 1204; by 1300 there were 700 
Cistercian nunneries in Europe.” In these older orders most of the nuns came 
from the upper classes,” and nunneries were too often the repository of women 
for whom their male relations had no room or taste. In 458 the Emperor 
Majorian had to forbid parents to rid themselves of supernumerary daughters by 
compelling them to enter a convent.” Entry into Benedictine nunneries usually 
required a dowry, though the Church prohibited any but voluntary offerings.” 
Hence a prioress, like Chaucer’s, could be a woman of proud breeding and large 
responsibilities, administering a spacious domain as the source of her convent’s 
revenues. In those days a nun was usually called not Sister but Madame. 

St. Francis revolutionized conventual as well as monastic institutions. When 
Santa Clara came to him in 1212, and expressed her wish to found for women 
such an order as he had founded for men, he overlooked canonical regulations 
and, though himself only a deacon, received her vows, accepted her into the 
Franciscan Order, and commissioned her to organize the Poor Clares. Innocent 


III, with his usual ability to forgive infractions of the letter by the spirit, 
confirmed the commission (1216). Santa Clara gathered about her some pious 
women who lived in communal poverty, wove and spun, nursed the sick, and 
distributed charity. Legends formed around her almost as fondly as around 
Francis himself. Once, we are told, a pope 


went to her convent to hear her discourse of divine and celestial things.... Santa Clara had the 
table laid, and set loaves of bread thereon that the Holy Father might bless them.... Santa Clara 
knelt down with great reverence, and besought him to be pleased to bless the bread.... The Holy 
Father answered: “Sister Clare, most faithful one, I desire that thou shouldst bless this bread, and 
make over it the sign of the most holy cross of Christ, to which thou hast completely devoted 
thyself.” And Santa Clara said: “Most Holy Father, forgive me, but I should merit great reproof 
if, in the presence of the Vicar of Christ, I, who am a poor, vile woman, should presume to give 
such benediction.” And the Pope answered: “To the end that this be not imputed to thy 
presumption but to the merit of obedience, I command thee, by holy obedience, that thou ... bless 
this bread in the name of God.” And then Santa Clara, even as a true daughter of obedience, 
devoutly blessed the bread with the sign of the most holy cross. Marvelous to tell! forthwith on 
all those loaves the sign of the cross appeared figured most beautifully. And the Holy Father, 
when he saw this miracle, partook of the bread and departed, thanking God and leaving his 


blessing with Santa Clara.”® 


She died in 1253, and was canonized soon afterward. Franciscan monks in 
divers localities organized similar groups of Clarissi, or Poor Clares. The other 
mendicant orders—Dominicans, Augustinians, Carmelites—also established a 
“second order” of nuns; and by 1300 Europe had as many nuns as monks. In 
Germany the nunneries tended to be havens of intense mysticism; in France and 
England they were often the refuge of noble ladies “converted” from the world, 
or deserted, disappointed, or bereaved. The Ancren Riwle—i.e., the Rule of the 
Anchorites—reveals the mood expected of English nuns in the thirteenth 
century. It may have been written by Bishop Poore probably for a convent at 
Tarrant in Dorsetshire. It is darkened with much talk of sin and hell, and some 
blasphemous abuse of the female body;”’ but a tone of fine sincerity redeems it, 
and it is among the oldest and noblest specimens of English prose.” 

It would be a simple matter to gather, from ten centuries, some fascinating 
instances of conventual immorality. A number of nuns had been cloistered 
against their wills,” and found it uncomfortable to be saints. Archbishop 
Theodore of Canterbury and Bishop Egbert of York deemed it necessary to 
forbid the seduction of nuns by abbots, priests, and bishops.®’ Bishop Ivo of 
Chartres (1035-1115) reported that the nuns of St. Fara’s Convent were 
practicing prostitution; Abélard (1079-1142) gave a similar picture of some 
French convents of his time; Pope Innocent HI described the convent of St. 
Agatha as a brothel that infected the whole surrounding country with its evil life 


and repute.*' Bishop Rigaud of Rouen (1249) gave a generally favorable report 
of the religious groups in his diocese, but told of one nunnery in which, out of 
thirty-three nuns and three lay sisters, eight were guilty, or suspected, of 
fornication, and “the prioress is drunk almost any night.”®? Boniface VIII (1300) 
tried to improve conventual discipline by decreeing strict claustration, or 
seclusion from the world; but the decree could not be enforced.®*’ At one nunnery 
in the diocese of Lincoln, when the bishop came to deposit this papal bull, the 
nuns threw it at his head, and vowed they would never obey it;** such isolation 
had probably not been in their vows. The prioress in Chaucer’s Tales had no 
business there, for the Church had forbidden nuns to go on pilgrimage.® 

If history had been as careful to note instances of obedience to conventual 
rules as to record infractions, we should probably be able to counter each sinful 
lapse with a thousand examples of fidelity. In many cases the rules were 
inhumanly severe, and merited violation. Carthusian and Cistercian nuns were 
required to keep silence except when speech was indispensable—a command 
sorely uncongenial to the gentle sex. Usually the nuns attended to their own 
needs of cleaning, cooking, washing, sewing; they made clothing for monks and 
the poor, linen for the altar, vestments for the priest; they wove and embroidered 
hangings and tapestries, and depicted on them, with nimble fingers and patient 
souls, half the history of the world. They copied and illuminated manuscripts; 
they received children to board, and taught them letters, hygiene, and domestic 
arts; for centuries they provided the only higher education open to girls. Many of 
them served as nurses in hospitals. They rose at midnight for prayers, and again 
before dawn, and recited the canonical hours. Many days were fast days, on 
which they ate no food till the evening meal. 

Let us hope that these hard rules were sometimes infringed. If we look back 
upon the nineteen centuries of Christianity, with all their heroes, kings, and 
saints, we shall find it difficult to list many men who came so close to Christian 
perfection as the nuns. Their lives of quiet devotion and cheerful ministration 
have made many generations blessed. When all the sins of history are weighed in 
the balance, the virtues of these women will tip the scale against them, and 
redeem our race. 


VI. THE MYSTICS 


Many such women could be saints because they felt divinity closer to them 
than hands and feet. The medieval imagination was so stimulated by all the 
forces of word, picture, statue, ceremony, even by the color and quantity of light, 


that supersensory visions came readily, and the believing soul felt itself breaking 
through the bounds of nature to the supernatural. The human mind itself, in all 
the mystery of its power, seemed a supernatural and unearthly thing, surely akin 
to—a blurred image and infinitesimal fraction of—the Mind behind and in the 
matter of the world; so the top of the mind might touch the foot of the throne of 
God. In the ambitious humility of the mystic the hope bumed that a soul 
unburdened of sin and uplifted with prayer might rise on the wings of grace to 
the Beatific Vision and a divine companionship. That vision could never be 
attained through sensation, reason, science, or philosophy, which were bound to 
time, the many, and the earth, and could never reach to the core and power and 
oneness of the universe. The problem of the mystic was to cleanse the soul as an 
internal organ of spiritual perception, to wash away from it all stain of selfish 
individuality and illusory multiplicity, to widen its reach and love to the 
uttermost inclusion, and then to see, with clear and disembodied sight, the 
cosmic, eternal, and divine, and thereby to return, as from a long exile, to union 
with the God from Whom birth had meant a penal severance. Had not Christ 
promised that the pure in heart would see God? 

Mystics, therefore, appeared in every age, every religion, and every land. 
Greek Christianity abounded in them despite the Hellenic legacy of reason. St. 
Augustine was a mystic fountain for the West; his Confessions constituted a 
return of the soul from created things to God; seldom had any mortal so long 
conversed with the Deity. St. Anselm the statesman, St. Bernard the organizer, 
upheld the mystical approach against the rationalism of Roscelin and Abélard. 
When William of Champeaux was driven from Paris by the logic of Abélard, he 
founded in a suburb (1108) the Augustinian abbey of St. Victor as a school of 
theology; and his successors there, Hugh and Richard, ignoring the perilous 
adventure of young philosophy, based religion not on argument but on the 
mystical experience of the divine presence. Hugh (d. 1141) saw supernatural 
sacramental symbols in every phase of creation; Richard (d. 1173) rejected logic 
and learning, preferred the “heart” to the “head” a la Pascal, and described with 
learned logic the mystical rise of the soul to God. 

The passion of Italy kindled mysticism into a gospel of revolution. Joachim of 
Flora—Giovanni dei Gioacchini di Fiori—a noble of Calabria, developed a 
longing to see Palestine. Impressed on the way by the misery of the people, he 
dismissed his retinue and continued as a humble pilgrim. Legend tells how he 
passed an entire Lent in an old well on Mt. Tabor; how, on Easter Sunday, a 
great splendor appeared to him, and filled him with such divine light that he 
understood at once all the Scriptures, all the future and the past. Returning to 
Calabria, he became a Cistercian monk and priest, thirsted for austerity, and 


retired to a hermitage. Disciples gathered, and he formed them into a new Order 
of Flora, whose rule of poverty and prayer was approved by Celestine HI. In 
1200 he sent to Innocent III a series of works which he had written, he said, 
under divine inspiration, but which, nevertheless, he submitted for papal 
censorship. Two years later he died. 

His writings were based on the Augustinian theory—widely accepted in 
orthodox circles—that a symbolic concordance existed between the events of the 
Old Testament and the history of Christendom from the birth of Christ to the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. Joachim divided the history 
of man into three stages: the first, under the rule of God the Father, ended at the 
Nativity; the second, ruled by the Son, would last, according to apocalyptic 
calculations, 1260 years; the third, under the Holy Ghost, would be preceded by 
a time of troubles, of war and poverty and ecclesiastical corruption, and would 
be ushered in by the rise of a new monastic order which would cleanse the 
Church, and would realize a worldwide utopia of peace, justice, and happiness.*° 

Thousands of Christians, including men high in the Church, accepted 
Joachim’s claim to divine inspiration, and looked hopefully to 1260 as the year 
of the Second Advent. The Spiritual Franciscans, confident that theirs was the 
new Order, took courage from Joachim’s teachings; and when they were 
outlawed by the Church they carried on their propaganda through writings 
published under his name. In 1254 an edition of Joachim’s main works appeared 
under the title of The Everlasting Gospel, with a commentary proclaiming that a 
pope tainted with simony would mark the close of the Second Age, and that in 
the Third Age the need of sacraments and priests would be ended by the reign of 
universal love. The book was condemned by the Church; its presumptive author, 
a Franciscan monk Gherardo da Borgo, was imprisoned for life; but its 
circulation secretly continued, and deeply affected mystical and heretical thought 
in Italy and France from St. Francis to Dante—who placed Joachim in paradise. 

Perhaps in excited expectation of the coming Kingdom, a mania of religious 
penitence flared up around Perugia in 1259, and swept through northern Italy. 
Thousands of penitents of every age and class marched in disorderly procession, 
dressed only in loincloths, weeping, praying God for mercy, and scourging 
themselves with leather thongs. Thieves and usurers fell in, and restored their 
illegal gains; murderers, catching the contagion of repentance, knelt before their 
victims’ kin and begged to be slain; prisoners were released, exiles were 
recalled, enmities were healed. The movement spread through Germany into 
Bohemia; and for a time it seemed that a new and mystical faith, ignoring the 
Church, would inundate Europe. But in a little while the nature of man 
reasserted itself; new enmities developed, sinning and murder were renewed; 


and the Flagellant craze disappeared into the psychic recesses from which it had 
emerged.® 

The mystic flame burned less fitfully in Flanders. A priest of Liege, Lambert 
le Bégue (i.e., the stutterer), established in 1184 on the Meuse a house for 
women who, without taking monastic vows, wished to live together in small 
semi-communistic groups, supporting themselves by weaving wool and making 
lace. Similar maisons-Dieu, or houses of God, were established for men. The 
men called themselves Beghards, the women Beguines. These communities, like 
the Waldenses, condemned the Church for owning property, and themselves 
practiced a voluntary poverty. A similar sect, the Brethren of the Free Spirit, 
appeared about 1262 in Augsburg, and developed in the cities along the Rhine. 
Both movements claimed a mystical inspiration which absolved them from 
ecclesiastical control, even from state or moral law.® State and Church 
combined to suppress them; they went underground, emerged repeatedly under 
new names, and contributed to the origin and fervor of the Anabaptists and other 
radical sects in the Reformation. 

Germany became the favorite land of mysticism in the West. Hildegarde of 
Bingen (1099-1179), the “Sibyl of the Rhine,” lived all but eight of her eighty- 
two years as a Benedictine nun, and ended as abbess of a convent on the 
Rupertsberg. She was an unusual mixture of administrator and visionary, pietist 
and radical, poet and scientist, physician and saint. She corresponded with popes 
and kings, always in a tone of inspired authority, and in Latin prose of masculine 
power. She published several books of visions (Scivias), for which she claimed 
the collaboration of the Deity; the clergy were chagrined to hear it, for these 
revelations were highly critical of the wealth and corruption of the Church. Said 
Hildegarde, in accents of eternal hope: 


Divine justice shall have its hour... the judgments of God are about to be accomplished; the 
Empire and the Papacy, sunk into impiety, shall crumble away together.... But upon their ruins 
shall appear a new nation.... The heathen, the Jews, the worldly and the unbelieving, shall be 


converted together; springtime and peace shall reign over a regenerated world, and the angels 
89 


will return with confidence to dwell among men. 

A century later Elizabeth of Thuringia (1207-31) aroused Hungary with her 
brief life of ascetic sanctity. Daughter of King Andrew, she was married at 
thirteen to a German prince, was a mother at fourteen, a widow at twenty. Her 
brother-in-law despoiled her and drove her away penniless. She became a 
wandering pietist, devoted to the poor; she housed leprous women and washed 
their wounds. She too had heavenly visions, but she gave them no publicity, and 
claimed no supernatural powers. Meeting the fiery inquisitor Conrad of 


Marburg, she was morbidly fascinated by his merciless devotion to orthodoxy; 
she became his obedient slave; he beat her for the slightest deviation from his 
concept of sanctity; she submitted humbly, inflicted additional austerities upon 
herself, and died of them at twenty-four.%° Her reputation for saintliness was so 
great that at her funeral half-mad devotees cut off her hair, ears, and nipples as 
sacred relics.°' Another Elizabeth entered the Benedictine nunnery of Schonau, 
near Bingen, at the age of twelve (1141), and lived there till her death in 1165. 
Bodily infirmities and extreme asceticism generated trances, in which she 
received heavenly revelations from various dead saints, nearly all anticlerical. 
“The Lord’s vine has withered,” her guardian angel told her; “the head of the 
Church is ill, and her members are dead.... Kings of the earth! the cry of your 
iniquity has risen even to me.”” 

Toward the end of this period the mystic tide ran high in Germany. Meister 
Eckhart, born about 1260, would come to his ripe doctrine in 1326, to his trial 
and death in 1327. His pupils Suso and Tauler would continue his mystic 
pantheism; and from that tradition of unecclesiastical piety would flow one 
source of the Reformation. 

Usually the Church bore patiently with the mystics in her fold. She did not 
tolerate serious doctrinal deviations from the official line, or the anarchic 
individualism of some religious sects; but she admitted the claim of the mystics 
to a direct approach to God, and listened with good humor to saintly 
denunciations of her human faults. Many clergymen, even high dignitaries, 
sympathized with the critics, recognized the shortcomings of the Church, and 
wished that they too could lay down the contaminating tools and tasks of world 
politics and enjoy the security and peace of monasteries fed by the piety of the 
people and protected by the power of the Church. Perhaps it was such patient 
ecclesiastics who kept Christianity steady amid the delirious revelations that 
periodically threatened the medieval mind. As we read the mystics of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries it dawns upon us that orthodoxy was often a barrier to 
contagious superstitions, and that in one aspect the Church was belief—as the 
state was force—organized from chaos into order to keep men sane. 


VII. THE TRAGIC POPE 


When Gregory X came to the papacy in 1271 the Church was again at the 
summit of her power. He was a Christian as well as a pope: a man of peace and 
amity, seeking justice rather than victory. Hoping to regain Palestine by one 
united effort, he persuaded Venice, Genoa, and Bologna to end their wars; he 


secured the election of Rudolf of Hapsburg as Emperor, but soothed with 
courtesy and kindness the defeated candidates; and he reconciled Guelf and 
Ghibelline in factious Florence and Siena, saying to his Guelf supporters: “Your 
enemies are Ghibellines, but they are also men, citizens, and Christians.”*? He 
summoned the prelates of the Church to the Council of Lyons (1274); 1570 
leading churchmen came; every great state sent a representative; the Greek 
emperor sent the heads of the Greek Church to reaffirm its submission to the 
Roman See; Latin and Greek churchmen sang together a Te Deum of joy. 
Bishops were invited to list the abuses that needed reform in the Church; they 
responded with startling candor;™ and legislation was passed to mitigate these 
evils. All Europe was magnificently united for a mighty effort against the 
Saracens. But on the way back to Rome Gregory died (1276). His successors 
were too busy with Italian politics to carry out his plans. 

Nevertheless when Boniface VIII was chosen pope in 1294 the papacy was 
still the strongest government in Europe, the best organized, the best 
administered, the richest in revenue. It was the misfortune of the Church that at 
this juncture, nearing the end of a virile and progressive century, the mightiest 
throne in Christendom should have fallen to a man whose love of the Church, 
and sincerity of purpose, were equaled by his imperfect morals, his personal 
pride, and his tactless will to power. He was not without charm: he loved 
learning, and rivaled Innocent III in legal training and wide culture; he founded 
the University of Rome, and restored and extended the Vatican Library; he gave 
commissions to Giotto and Armolfo di Cambio, and helped finance the amazing 
facade of Orvieto Cathedral. 

He had prepared his own elevation by persuading the saintly but incompetent 
Celestine V to resign after a pontificate of five months—an unprecedented act 
that surrounded Boniface with ill will from the start. To scotch all plans for a 
restoration, he ordered the eighty-year-old Celestine to be kept in detention in 
Rome; Celestine escaped, was captured, escaped again, wandered for weeks 
through Apulia, reached the Adriatic, attempted a crossing to Dalmatia, was 
wrecked, was cast ashore in Italy, and was brought before Boniface. He was 
condemned by the Pope to imprisonment in a narrow cell at Ferentino; and there, 
ten months later, he died (1296).*° 

The temper of the new Pope was sharpened by a succession of diplomatic 
defeats and costly victories. He tried to dissuade Frederick of Aragon from 
accepting the throne of Sicily; when Frederick persisted Boniface 
excommunicated him, and laid an interdict upon the island (1296). Neither King 
nor people paid any heed to these censures;* and in the end Boniface recognized 
Frederick. To prepare for a crusade he ordered Venice and Genoa to sign a truce; 


they continued their war for three years more, and rejected his intervention in 
making peace. Failing to secure a favorable order in Florence, he placed the city 
under interdict, and invited Charles of Valois to enter and pacify Italy (1300). 
Charles accomplished nothing, but won the hatred of the Florentines for himself 
and the Pope. Seeking peace in his own Papal States, Boniface had attempted to 
settle a quarrel among the members of the powerful Colonna family; Pietro and 
Jacopo Colonna, both cardinals, repudiated his suggestions; he deposed and 
excommunicated them (1297); whereupon the rebellious nobles affixed to the 
doors of Roman churches, and laid upon the altar of St. Peter’s, a manifesto 
appealing from the Pope to a general council. Boniface repeated the 
excommunication, extended it to five other rebels, ordered their property 
confiscated, invaded the Colonna domain with papal troops, captured its 
fortresses, razed Palestrina to the ground, and had salt strewn over its ruins. The 
rebels surrendered, were forgiven, revolted again, were again beaten by the 
warrior Pope, fled from the Papal States, and planned revenge. 

Amid these Italian tribulations Boniface was suddenly confronted by a major 
crisis in France. Philip IV, resolved to unify his realm, had seized the English 
province of Gascony; Edward I had declared war (1294); now, to finance their 
struggle, both kings decided to tax the property and personnel of the Church. 
The popes had permitted such taxation for crusades, but never for a purely 
secular war. The French clergy had recognized their duty of contributing to the 
defense of the state that protected their possessions, but they feared that if the 
power of the state to tax were unchecked, it would be a power to destroy. Philip 
had already reduced the role of the clergy in France; he had removed them from 
the manorial and royal courts, and from their old posts in the administration of 
the government and in the council of the king. Disturbed by this trend, the 
Cistercian Order refused to send Philip the fifth of their revenues which he had 
asked for the war with England, and its head addressed an appeal to the Pope. 
Boniface had to move carefully, for France had long been the chief support of 
the papacy in the struggle with Germany and the Empire; but he felt that the 
economic basis of the power and freedom of the Church would soon be lost if 
she could be shorn of her revenues by state taxation of Church property without 
papal consent. In February, 1296, he issued one of the most famous bulls in 
ecclesiastical history. Its first words, Clericis laicos, gave it a name, its first 
sentence made an unwise admission, and its tone recalled the papal bolts of 
Gregory VII: 


Antiquity reports that laymen are exceedingly hostile to the clergy; and our experience 
certainly shows this to be true at present.... With the counsel of our brethren, and by our 


apostolic authority, we decree that if any clergy ... shall pay to laymen... any part of their 
income or possessions ... without the permission of the pope, they shall incur 
excommunication... And we also decree that all persons of whatever power or rank, who shall 


demand or receive such taxes, or shall seize or cause to be seized, the property of churches or of 
oy 


the clergy ... shall incur excommunication. 

Philip for his part was convinced that the great wealth of the Church in 
France should share in the costs of the state. He countered the papal bull by 
prohibiting the export of gold, silver, precious stones, or food, and by forbidding 
foreign merchants or emissaries to remain in France. These measures blocked a 
main source of papal revenue, and banished from France the papal agents who 
were raising funds for a crusade in the East. In the bull Ineffabilis amor 
(September, 1296) Boniface retreated; he sanctioned voluntary contributions 
from the clergy for the necessary defense of the state, and conceded the right of 
the King to be the judge of such a necessity. Philip rescinded his retaliatory 
ordinances; he and Edward accepted Boniface—not as pope but as a private 
person—as arbitrator of their dispute; Boniface decided most of the issues in 
Philip’s favor; England yielded for the moment; and the three warriors enjoyed a 
passing peace. 

Perhaps to replenish the papal treasury after the decline of receipts from 
England and France, perhaps to finance a war for the recovery of Sicily as a 
papal fief, and another war to extend the Papal States into Tuscany,” Boniface 
proclaimed 1300 as a jubilee year. The plan was a complete success. Rome had 
never in its history seen such crowds before; now, apparently for the first time, 
traffic rules were enforced to govern the movement of the people.” Boniface and 
his aides managed the affair well; food was brought in abundantly and was sold 
at moderate prices papally controlled. It was an advantage for the Pope that the 
great sums so collected were not earmarked for any special purpose, but could be 
used according to his judgment. Despite half victories and severe defeats, 
Boniface was now at the crest of his curve. 

In the meantime, however, the Colonna exiles were entertaining Philip with 
tales of the Pope’s greed, injustice, and private heresies. A quarrel arose between 
Philip’s aides and a papal legate, Bernard Saisset; the legate was arrested on a 
charge of inciting to insurrection; he was tried by the royal court, convicted, and 
committed to the custody of the archbishop of Narbonne (1301). Boniface, 
shocked by this summary treatment of his legate, demanded Saisset’s immediate 
release, and instructed the French clergy to suspend payment of ecclesiastical 
revenues to the state. In the bull Ausculta fili (“Listen, son”; December, 1301) he 
appealed to Philip to listen modestly to the Vicar of Christ as the spiritual 
monarch over all the kings of the earth; he protested against the trial of a 


churchman before a civil court, and the continued use of ecclesiastical funds for 
secular purposes; and he announced that he would summon the bishops and 
abbots of France to take measures “for the preservation of the liberties of the 
Church, the reformation of the kingdom, and the amendment of the King.”!°° 
When this bull was presented to Philip, the count of Artois snatched it from the 
hands of the Pope’s emissary and flung it into the fire; and a copy destined for 
publication by the French clergy was suppressed. Passion was inflamed on both 
sides by the circulation of two spurious documents, one allegedly from Boniface 
to Philip demanding obedience even in temporal affairs, the other from Philip to 
Boniface informing “thy very great fatuity that in temporal things we are subject 
to no one”; and these forgeries were widely accepted as genuine.'°' 

On February 11, 1302, the bull Ausculta fili was officially burned at Paris 
before the King and a great multitude. To forestall the ecclesiastical council 
proposed by Boniface, Philip summoned the three estates of his realm to meet at 
Paris in April. At this first States-General in French history all three classes — 
nobles, clergy, and commons—wrote separately to Rome in defense of the King 
and his temporal power. Some forty-five French prelates, despite Philip’s 
prohibition, and the confiscation of their property, attended the council at Rome 
in October, 1302. From that council issued the bull Unam sanctam, which made 
arrestingly specific the claims of the papacy. There is, said the bull, but one true 
Church, outside of which there is no salvation; there is but one body of Christ, 
with one head, not two; that head is Christ and His representative, the Roman 
pope. There are two swords or powers—the spiritual and the temporal; the first 
is borne by the Church; the second is borne for the Church by the king, but under 
the will and sufferance of the priest. The spiritual power is above the temporal, 
and has the right to instruct it regarding its highest end, and to judge it when it 
does evil. “We declare and define and pronounce,” concluded the bull, “that it is 
necessary for salvation that all men should be subject to the Roman pontiff.”!” 

Philip replied by calling two assemblies (March and June, 1303), which drew 
up a formal indictment of Boniface as a tyrant, sorcerer, murderer, embezzler, 
adulterer, sodomite, simoniac, idolator, and infidel,’ and demanded his 
deposition by a general council of the Church. The King commissioned William 
of Nogaret, his chief legist, to go to Rome and notify the Pope of the King’s 
appeal to a general council. Boniface, then in the papal palace at Anagni, 
declared that only the pope could call a general council, and prepared a decree 
excommunicating Philip and laying an interdict upon France. Before he could 
issue it William of Nogaret and Sciarra Colonna, heading a band of 2000 
mercenaries, burst into the palace, presented Philip’s message of notification, 
and demanded the Pope’s resignation (September 7, 1303). Boniface refused. A 


tradition “of considerable trustworthiness”!™ says that Sciarra struck the Pontiff 


in the face, and would have killed him had not Nogaret intervened. Boniface was 
seventy-five years old, physically weak, but still defiant. For three days he was 
kept a prisoner in his palace, while the mercenaries plundered it. Then the people 
of Anagni, reinforced by 400 horsemen from the Orsini clan, scattered the 
mercenaries and freed the Pope. Apparently his jailers had given him no food in 
the three days; for standing in the market place he begged: “If there be any good 
woman who would give me an alms of wine and bread, I would bestow upon her 
God’s blessing and mine.” The Orsini led him to Rome and the Vatican. There 
he fell into a violent fever; and in a few days he died (October 11, 1303). 


His successor, Benedict XI (1303-4), excommunicated Nogaret, Sciarra 
Colonna, and thirteen others whom he had seen breaking into the palace at 
Anagni. A month later Benedict died at Perugia, apparently poisoned by Italian 
Ghibellines.'” Philip agreed to support Bertrand de Got, Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, for the papacy if he would adopt a conciliatory policy, absolve those 
who had been excommunicated for the attack upon Boniface, allow an annual 
income tax of ten per cent to be levied upon the French clergy for five years, 
restore the Colonnas to their offices and property, and condemn the memory of 
Boniface.'”° We do not know how far Bertrand consented. He was chosen Pope, 
and took the name of Clement V (1305). The cardinals warned him that his life 
would be unsafe in Rome; and after some hesitation, and perhaps a pointed 
suggestion from Philip, Clement removed the papal seat to Avignon, on the east 
bank of the Rhone just outside the southeastern boundary of France (1309). So 
began the sixty-eight years of the “Babylonian Captivity” of the popes. The 
papacy had freed itself from Germany, and surrendered to France. 

Clement, against his weak will, became the humiliated tool of the insatiable 
Philip. He absolved the King, restored the Colonna family, withdrew the bull 
Clericis laicos, allowed the spoliation of the Templars, and finally (1310) 
consented to a post-mortem trial of Boniface by an ecclesiastical consistory at 
Groseau, near Avignon. In the preliminary examinations held before the Pope 
and his commissioners, six ecclesiastics testified to having heard Boniface, a 
year before his pontificate, remark that all supposedly divine laws were 
inventions of men to keep the common people in good behavior through fear of 
hell; that it was “fatuous” to believe that God was at once one and three, or that a 
virgin had borne a child, or that God had become a man, or that bread could be 
changed into the body of Christ, or that there was a future life. “So I believe and 
so I hold, as doth every educated man. The vulgar hold otherwise. We must 
speak as the vulgar do, and think and believe with the few.” So these six quoted 


Boniface, and three of them, later re-examined, repeated their testimony. The 
Prior of St. Giles at San Gemino reported that Boniface, as Cardinal Gaetani, had 
denied the resurrection of either body or soul; and several other ecclesiastics 
confirmed this testimony. One ecclesiastic quoted Boniface as saying, of the 
consecrated Host, “It is mere paste.” Men formerly belonging to the household 
of Boniface accused him of repeated sexual sins, natural and unnatural; others 
accused the supposed skeptic of attempting magical communication with the 
“powers of darkness.”'”” 

Before the actual trial could be held, Clement persuaded Philip to leave the 
question of Boniface’s guilt to the coming ecumenical Council of Vienne. When 
that Council met (1311), three cardinals appeared before it and testified to the 
orthodoxy and morality of the dead Pope; two knights, as challengers, threw 
down their gauntlets to maintain his innocence by wager of battle; no one 
accepted the challenge; and the Council declared the matter closed. 


VIII. RETROSPECT 


The testimony against Boniface, true or false, reveals the undercurrent of 
skepticism that was preparing to end the Age of Faith. Likewise the blow- 
physical or political—given Boniface VIII at Anagni marks in one sense the 
beginning of “modern times”: it was the victory of nationalism against 
supernationalism, of the state against the Church, of the power of the sword over 
the magic of the word. The papacy had been weakened by its struggle against the 
Hohenstaufens, and by the failure of the Crusades. France and England had been 
strengthened by the collapse of the Empire, and France had been enriched by 
acquiring Languedoc with the help of the Church. Perhaps the popular support 
given to Philip IV against Boniface VIII reflected public resentment of the 
excesses of the Inquisition and the Albigensian Crusade. Some of Nogaret’s 
ancestors, it was said, had been burned by the inquisitors.'°® Boniface had not 
realized, in undertaking so many conflicts, that the weapons of the papacy had 
been blunted by overuse. Industry and commerce had generated a class less 
pious than the peasantry; life and thought were becoming secularized; the laity 
was coming into its own. For seventy years now the state would absorb the 
Church. 

Looking back over the panorama of Latin Christianity, we are impressed, 
above all, by the relative unanimity of religious faith among diverse peoples, and 
the overspreading hierarchy and power of the Roman Church, giving to Western 
Europe—non-Slavic, non-Byzantine Europe—a unity of mind and morals such 


as it has never known again. Nowhere else in history has an organization 
wielded so profound an influence over so many men for so long a time. The 
authority of the Roman Republic and Empire over its immense realm endured 
from Pompey to Alaric, 480 years; that of the Mongol Empire or the British 
Empire, some 200 years; but the Roman Catholic Church was the dominant 
force in Europe from the death of Charlemagne (814) to the death of Boniface 
VIII (1303) —489 years. Her organization and administration do not appear to 
have been as competent as that of the Roman Empire, nor was her personnel as 
capable or cultured as the men who governed the provinces and cities for the 
Caesars; but the Church inherited a barbarous bedlam, and had to find a 
laborious way back to order and education. Even so her clergy were the best 
instructed men of the age, and it was they who provided the only education 
available in Western Europe during the five centuries of her supremacy. Her 
courts offered the justest justice of their time. Her papal Curia, sometimes venal, 
sometimes incorruptible, constituted in some degree a world court for the 
arbitration of international disputes and the limitation of war; and though that 
court was always too Italian, the Italians were the best trained minds of those 
centuries, and any man could rise to membership in that court from any rank and 
nation in Latin Christendom. 

Despite the chicanery usually accompanying collective human power, it was 
good that above the states and kings of Europe there should be an authority that 
could call them to account and moderate their strife. If any world state was to be, 
what could seem fitter than that its seat should be the throne of Peter, whence 
men, however limited, could see with a continental eye and from the background 
of centuries? What decisions would be more peaceably accepted, or could be 
more easily enforced, than those of a pontiff revered as the Vicar of God by 
nearly all the population of Western Europe? When Louis IX left on crusade in 
1248, Henry III of England made extreme demands upon France, and prepared 
to invade; Pope Innocent IV threatened England with interdict should Henry 
persist; and Henry refrained. The power of the Church, said the skeptical Hume, 
was a rampart of refuge against the tyranny and injustice of kings.'°? The Church 
might have realized the high conception of Gregory VU—might have made her 
moral power supreme over the physical forces of the states—had she used her 
influence only for spiritual and moral purposes, and never for material ends. 
When Urban II united Christendom against the Turks the dream of Gregory was 
almost realized; but when Innocent II, Gregory IX, Alexander IV, and Boniface 
VII gave the holy name of crusade to their wars against the Albigensians, 
Frederick II, and the Colonnas, the great ideal broke to pieces in papal hands 
stained with Christian blood. 


Where the Church was not threatened she responded with considerable 
tolerance for diverse, even heretical, views. We shall find an unexpected 
freedom of thought among the philosophers of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, even among professors at universities chartered and supervised by the 
Church. All that she asked was that such discussions should be confined and 
intelligible only to the educated, and should not take the form of revolutionary 
appeals to the people to abandon their creed or the Church."'® “The Church,” 
says her most industrious recent critic, “as it embraced the whole population, 
embraced also every type of mind, from the most superstitious to the most 
agnostic; and many of these unorthodox elements worked far more freely, under 
the cloak of outward conformity, than is generally supposed.”!"' 

All in all, the picture that we form of the medieval Latin Church is that of a 
complex organization doing its best, despite the human frailties of its adherents 
and its leaders, to establish moral and social order, and to spread an uplifting and 
consoling faith, amid the wreckage of an old civilization and the passions of an 
adolescent society. The sixth-century Church found Europe a flotsam of 
migratory barbarians, a babel of tongues and creeds, a chaos of unwritten and 
incalculable laws. She gave it a moral code buttressed with supernatural 
sanctions strong enough to check the unsocial impulses of violent men; she 
offered it monastic retreats for men, women, and classic manuscripts; she 
governed it with episcopal courts, educated it with schools and universities, and 
tamed the kings of the earth to moral responsibility and the tasks of peace. She 
brightened the lives of her children with poetry, drama, and song, and inspired 
them to raise the noblest works of art in history. Unable to establish a utopia of 
equality among unequally able men, she organized charity and hospitality, and in 
some measure protected the weak from the strong. She was, beyond question, 
the greatest civilizing force in medieval European history. 


I Said a great scholar not usually tender to the faults of the Church: “The vulgar charge frequently made that 
medieval monks were gluttonous, wasteful, extravagant, and profligate is belied by the hundreds of 
cartularies, or inventories, which have been preserved, and which show care, intelligence, and honesty in 
management. The enormous economic betterment of medieval Europe which the monks achieved proves 
them as a whole to have been intelligent landlords and agriculturalists.”—Thompson, Economic and Social 
History of the Middle Ages, 630. “The most perfect and efficacious works of Christianity,” said the 
skeptical Renan, “were those executed by the monastic orders.”—Marc Aureéle, Paris, n.d., 627. 


II Not to be confused with the Augustinian or Austin Friars founded by anchorites in Tuscany in 1256. 


Ill The literature on Francis is partly history, partly legend. As the legends are among the masterpieces of 
medieval literature, some of them are included in the following pages, with a warning in each instance. 


Most of the Fioretti (“Little Flowers of St. Francis”) and the Speculum perjectionis (“Mirror of Perfection’) 
are legend; and quotations from these writings are to be so construed. 


IV It has been suggested that these swellings could have been due to malignant malaria, which, in the 
absence of modern treatment, has been known to produce purple hemorrhages of blood in the skin.” 


CHAPTER XxX 
The Morals and Manners of Christendom 
700-1300 


I. THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC 


MAAN in the jungle or hunting stage had to be greedy—to seek food eagerly and 
gorge himself zealously—because, when food came, he could not be sure when 
it would come again. He had to be sexually sensitive, often promiscuous, 
because a high death rate compelled a high birth rate; every woman had to be 
made a mother whenever possible, and the function of the male was to be always 
in heat. He had to be pugnacious, ever ready to fight for food or mate. Vices 
were once virtues, indispensable to survival. 

But when man found that the best means of survival, for individual as well as 
species, was social organization, he expanded the hunting pack into a system of 
social order in which the instincts once so useful in the hunting stage had to be 
checked at every turn to make society possible. Ethically every civilization is a 
balance and tension between the jungle instincts of men and the inhibitions of a 
moral code. The instincts without the inhibitions would end civilization; the 
inhibitions without the instincts would end life. The problem of morality is to 
adjust inhibitions to protect civilization without enfeebling life. 

In the task of moderating human violence, promiscuity, and greed, certain 
instincts, chiefly social, took the lead, and provided a biological basis for 
civilization. Parental love, in beast and man, created the natural social order of 
the family, with its educative discipline and mutual aid. Parental authority, half a 
pain of love and half a joy of tyranny, transmitted a life-saving code of social 
conduct to the individualistic child. The organized force wielded by chieftain, 
baron, city, or state circumscribed and largely circumvented the unorganized 
force of individuals. Love of approval bent the ego to the will of the group. 
Custom and imitation guided the adolescent, now and then, into ways sanctioned 
by the trial-and-error experience of the race. Law frightened instinct with the 
specter of punishment. Conscience tamed youth with the detritus of an endless 
stream of prohibitions. 


The Church believed that these natural or secular sources of morality could 
not suffice to control the impulses that preserve life in the jungle but destroy 
order in a society. Those impulses are too strong to be deterred by any human 
authority that cannot be everywhere at once with awesome police. A moral code 
bitterly uncongenial to the flesh must bear the seal of a supernatural origin if it is 
to be obeyed; it must carry a divine sanction and prestige that will be respected 
by the soul in the absence of any force, and in the most secret moments and 
coverts of life. Even parental authority, so vital to moral and social order, breaks 
down in the contest with primitive instincts unless it is buttressed by religious 
belief inculcated in the child. To serve and save a society, a religion must oppose 
to insistent instinct no disputable man-made directives, but the undebatable, 
categorical imperatives of God Himself. And those divine commandments (so 
sinful or savage is man) must be supported not only by praise and honor 
bestowed for obeying them, nor only by disgrace and penalties imposed for 
violating them, but also by the hope of heaven for unrequited virtue, and the fear 
of hell for unpunished sin. The commandments must come not from Moses but 
from God. 

The biological theory of primitive instincts unfitting man for civilization was 
symbolized in Christian theology by the doctrine of original sin. Like the Hindu 
conception of karma, this was an attempt to explain apparently unmerited 
suffering: the good endured evil here because of some ancestral sin. In Christian 
theory the whole human race had been tainted by the sin of Adam and Eve. Said 
Gratian’s Decretum (c. 1150), unofficially accepted by the Church as her 
teaching, “Every human being who is conceived by the coition of a man with a 
woman is born with original sin, subject to impiety and death, and therefore a 
child of wrath”;' and only divine grace, and the atoning death of Christ, could 
save him from wickedness and damnation (only the gentle example of the 
martyred Christ could redeem man from violence, lust, and greed, and save him 
and his society from destruction). The preaching of this doctrine, combined with 
natural catastrophes that seemed unintelligible except as punishments for sin, 
gave many medieval Christians a sense of inborn impurity, depravity, and guilt, 
which colored much of their literature before 1200. Thereafter that sense of sin 
and fear of hell diminished till the Reformation, to reappear with fresh terror 
among the Puritans. 

Gregory I and later theologians spoke of seven deadly sins—pride, avarice, 
envy, anger, lust, gluttony, and sloth; and opposed to them the seven cardinal 
virtues: four “natural” or pagan virtues praised by Pythagoras and Plato-wisdom, 
courage, justice, and temperance; and three “theological” virtues —faith, hope, 
and charity. But though accepting the pagan virtues, Christianity never 


assimilated them. It preferred faith to knowledge, patience to courage, love and 
mercy to justice, abstention and purity to temperance. It exalted humility, and 
ranked pride (so prominent in Aristotle’s ideal man) as the deadliest of the 
Deadly Sins. It spoke occasionally of the rights of man, but it stressed rather the 
duties of man—to himself, his fellow man, his Church, and God. In preaching a 
“gentle Jesus meek and mild” the Church had no fear of making men effeminate; 
on the contrary, the men of medieval Latin Christendom were more masculine— 
because they met more hardships—than their modern beneficiaries and heirs. 
Theologies and philosophies, like men and states, are what they are because in 
their time and place they have to be. 


II. PREMARITAL MORALITY 


How far did medieval morality reflect or justify medieval ethical theory? Let 
us first look at the picture, with no thesis to prove. 

The first moral incident of the Christian life was baptism: the child was 
solemnly inducted into the community and the Church, and was vicariously 
subjected to their laws. Every child received a “Christian name”—that is, 
usually, the name of some Christian saint. Surnames (i.e., added names) were of 
motley origin, and could go back through generations to kinship, occupation, 
place, a feature of body or character, even a bit of church ritual: Cicely 
Wilkinsdoughter, James Smith, Margaret Ferrywoman, Matthew Paris, Agnes 
Redhead, John Merriman, Robert Litany, Robert Benedicite or Benedict.’ 

Gregory the Great, like Rousseau, urged mothers to nurse their own infants;* 
most poor women did, most upper-class women did not.* Children were loved as 
now, but were beaten more. They were numerous, despite high infantile and 
adolescent mortality; they disciplined one another by their number, and became 
civilized by attrition. They learned a hundred arts of the country or the city from 
relatives and playmates, and grew rapidly in knowledge and wickedness. “Boys 
are taught evil as soon as they can babble,” said Thomas of Celano in the 
thirteenth century; “and as they grow up they become steadily worse until they 
are Christians only in name”°—but moralists are bad historians. Boys reached 
the age of work at twelve, and legal maturity at sixteen. 

Christian ethics followed, with adolescents, a policy of silence about sex: 
financial maturity—the ability to support a family—came later than biological 
maturity—the ability to reproduce; sexual education might aggravate the pains 
of continence in this interval; and the Church required premarital continence as 
an aid to conjugal fidelity, social order, and public health. Nevertheless, by the 


age of sixteen the medieval youth had probably sampled a variety of sexual 
experiences. Pederasty, which Christianity had effectively attacked in late 
antiquity, reappeared with the Crusades, the influx of Oriental ideas, and the 
unisexual isolation of monks and nuns.° In 1177 Henry, Abbot of Clairvaux, 
wrote of France that “ancient Sodom is springing up from her ashes.”’ Philip the 
Fair charged that homosexual practices were popular among the Templars. The 
Penitentials—ecclesiastical manuals prescribing penances for sins—mention the 
usual enormities, including bestiality; an astonishing variety of beasts received 
such attentions.? Where amours of this sort were discovered they were 
punishable with the death of both participants; and the records of the English 
Parliament contain many cases of dogs, goats, cows, pigs, and geese being 
bummed to death with their human paramours. Cases of incest were numerous. 

Premarital and extramarital relations were apparently as widespread as at any 
time between antiquity and the twentieth century; the promiscuous nature of man 
overflowed the dikes of secular ecclesiastical legislation; and some women felt 
that abdominal gaiety could be atoned for by hebdomadal piety. Rape was 
common’ despite the severest penalties. Knights who served highborn dames or 
damoiselles for a kiss or a touch of the hand might console themselves with the 
lady’s maids; some ladies could not sleep with a good conscience until they had 
arranged this courtesy.'° The Knight of La Tour-Landry mourned the prevalence 
of fornication among aristocratic youth; if we were to believe him, some men of 
his class fornicated in church, nay, “on the altar”; and he tells of “two queens 
which in Lent, on Holy Thursday ... took their foul delight and pleasance within 
the church during divine service.”'! William of Malmesbury described the 
Norman nobility as “given over to gluttony and lechery,” and exchanging 
concubines with one another’ lest fidelity should dull the edge of husbandry. 
Illegitimate children littered Christendom, and gave a plot to a thousand tales. 
The heroes of several medieval sagas were bastards—Cuchulain, Arthur, 
Gawain, Roland, William the Conqueror, and many a knight in Froissart’s 
Chronicles. 

Prostitution adjusted itself to the times. Some women on pilgrimage, 
according to Bishop Boniface, earned their passage by selling themselves in the 
towns on their route.’ Every army was followed with another army, as 
dangerous as the enemy. “The Crusaders,” reports Albert of Aix, “had in their 
ranks a crowd of women wearing the habit of men; they traveled together 
without distinction of sex, trusting to the chances of a frightful promiscuity.”" 
At the siege of Acre (1189), says the Arabic historian Emad-Eddin, “300 pretty 
Frenchwomen ... arrived for the solace of the French soldiers ... for these would 
not go into battle if they were deprived of women”; seeing which, the Moslem 


armies demanded similar inspiration.’ In the first crusade of St. Louis, 
according to Joinville, his barons “set up their brothels about the royal tent.”!® 
The university students, particularly at Paris, developed urgent or imitative 
needs, and filles established centers of accommodation.” 

Some towns—e.g., Toulouse, Avignon, Montpellier, Nuremberg—legalized 
prostitution under municipal supervision, on the ground that without such 
lupanars, bordelli, Frauenhduser, good women could not venture safely into the 
streets.'® St. Augustine had written: “If you do away with harlots the world will 
be convulsed with lust”;'? and St. Thomas Aquinas agreed.*° London in the 
twelfth century had a row of “bordells” or “stews” near London Bridge; 
originally licensed by the Bishop of Winchester, they were subsequently 
sanctioned by Parliament.*’ An act of Parliament in 1161 forbade the brothel 
keepers to have women suffering from the “perilous infirmity of burning”—the 
earliest known regulation against the spread of venereal disease.** Louis IX, in 
1254, decreed the banishment of all prostitutes from France; the edict was 
enforced; soon a clandestine promiscuity replaced the former open traffic; the 
bourgeois gentlemen complained that it was well nigh impossible to guard the 
virtue of their wives and daughters from the solicitations of soldiers and 
students; at last criticism of the ordinance became so general that it was repealed 
(1256). The new decree specified those parts of Paris in which prostitutes might 
legally live and practice, regulated their dress and ornaments, and submitted 
them to supervision by a police magistrate popularly known as the roi des 
ribauds, or king of the bawds, beggars, and vagabonds.** Louis IX, dying, 
advised his son to renew the edict of expulsion; Philip did, with results much as 
before; the law remained in the statutes, but was not enforced.** In Rome, 
according to Bishop Durand II of Mende (1311), there were brothels near the 
Vatican, and the pope’s marshals permitted them for a consideration.” The 
Church showed a humane spirit toward prostitutes; she maintained asylums for 
reformed women, and distributed among the poor the donations received from 
converted courtesans.”° 


TIT. MARRIAGE 


Youth was brief, and marriage came early, in the Age of Faith. A child of 
seven could consent to a betrothal, and such engagements were sometimes made 
to facilitate the transfer or protection of property. Grace de Saleby, aged four, 
was married to a great noble who could preserve her rich estate; presently he 
died, and she was married at six to another lord; at eleven she was married to a 


third.”” Such unions could be annulled at any time before the normal age of 
consummation, which in the girl was presumed to be twelve, in the boy 
fourteen.*® The Church reckoned the consent of parents or guardian unnecessary 
for valid marriage if the parties were of age. She forbade the marriage of girls 
under fifteen, but allowed many exceptions; for in this matter the rights of 
property overruled the whims of love, and marriage was an incident in finance. 
The bridegroom presented gifts or money to the girl’s parents, gave her a 
“morning gift,” and pledged her a dower right in his estate; in England this was a 
life interest of the widow on one third of the husband’s inheritance in land. The 
bride’s family gave presents to the family of the groom, and assigned to her a 
dowry consisting of clothing, linen, utensils, and furniture, and sometimes of 
property. Engagement was an exchange of gages or pledges; the wedding itself 
was a pledge (Anglo-Saxon weddian, promise); the spouse was one who had re- 
sponded “I will.” 

State and Church alike accepted as valid marriage a consummated union 
accompanied by the exchange of a verbal pledge between the participants, 
without other ceremony legal or ecclesiastical.*? The Church sought in this way 
to protect women from abandonment by seducers, and preferred such unions to 
fornication or concubinage; but after the twelfth century she denied validity to 
marriages contracted without ecclesiastical sanction; and after the Council of 
Trent (1563) she required the presence of a priest. Secular law welcomed the 
ecclesiastical regulation of marriage; Bracton (d. 1268) held a religious 
ceremony essential to valid matrimony. The Church raised marriage to a 
sacrament, and made it a sacred covenant between man, woman, and God. 
Gradually she spread her jurisdiction over every phase of marriage, from the 
duties of the nuptial bed to the last will and testament of the dying spouse. Her 
canon law drew up a long list of “impediments to matrimony.” Each party must 
be free from any previous marriage bond, and from any vow of chastity. 
Marriage with an unbaptized person was forbidden; nevertheless there were 
many marriages between Christian and Jew.*’ Marriage between slaves, between 
slave and free, between orthodox Christian and heretic, even between the faithful 
and the excommunicate, was recognized as valid.*' The parties must not be 
related within the fourth degree of kinship—i.e., must not have an identical 
ancestor within four generations; here the Church rejected Roman law and 
accepted the primitive exogamy that feared degeneration from inbreeding; 
perhaps also she deprecated the concentration of wealth through narrow family 
alliances. In rural villages such inbreeding was difficult to avoid, and the Church 
had to close her eyes to it, as to many another gap between reality and law. 


After the marriage ceremony came the wedding procession—with blaring 
music and flaunting silk—from the church to the bridegroom’s home. Festivities 
would there ensue through all the day and half the night. The marriage was not 
valid until consummated. Contraception was forbidden; Aquinas accounted it a 
crime second only to homicide; nevertheless diverse means-mechanical, 
chemical, magical—were used to effect it, with chief reliance on coitus 
interruptus.*? Drugs were peddled that would produce abortion, or sterility, or 
impotence, or sexual ardor; the penitential formulas of Rabanus Maurus decreed 
three years of penance for “her who mixes the semen of her husband with her 
food so that she may better receive his love.”** Infanticide was rare. Christian 
charity established foundling hospitals in various cities from the sixth century 
onward. A council at Rouen, in the eighth century, invited women who had 
secretly borne children to deposit them at the door of the church, which would 
undertake to provide for them; such orphans were brought up as serfs on 
ecclesiastical properties. A law of Charlemagne decreed that exposed children 
should be the slaves of those who rescued and reared them. About 1190 a 
Montpellier monk founded the Fraternity of the Holy Ghost, dedicated to the 
protection and education of orphans. 

Penalties for adultery were severe; Saxon law, for example, condemned the 
unfaithful wife at least to lose her nose and ears, and empowered her husband to 
kill her. Adultery was common notwithstanding;* least so in the middle classes, 
most in the nobility. Feudal masters seduced female serfs at the cost of a modest 
fine: he who “covered” a maid “without her thanks”—against her will—paid the 
court three shillings.*° The eleventh century, said Freeman, “was a profligate 
age,” and he marveled at the apparent marital fidelity of William the 
Conqueror,” who could not say as much for his father. “Medieval society,” said 
the learned and judicious Thomas Wright, “was profoundly immoral and 
licentious.”*° 

The Church allowed separation for adultery, apostasy, or grave cruelty; this 
was Called divortium, but not in the sense of annulling the marriage. Such 
annulment was granted only when the marriage could be shown to have 
contravened one of the canonical impediments to matrimony. It is hardly 
probable that these were deliberately multiplied to provide grounds of divorce 
for those who could afford the substantial fees and costs required for an 
annulment. The Church used these impediments to meet with flexible judgment 
exceptional cases where divorce would promise an heir to a childless king, or 
would otherwise serve public policy or peace. Germanic law allowed divorce for 
adultery, sometimes even by mutual agreement.”? The kings preferred the laws of 
their ancestors to the stricter law of the Church; and feudal lords and ladies, 


reverting to the ancient codes, sometimes divorced one another without 
ecclesiastical leave. Not till Innocent HI refused divorce to Philip Augustus, the 
powerful King of France, was the Church strong enough, in authority and 
conscience, to hew bravely to her own decrees. 


IV. WOMAN 


The theories of churchmen were generally hostile to woman; some laws of 
the Church enhanced her subjection; many principles and practices of 
Christianity improved her status. To priests and theologians woman was still in 
these centuries what she had seemed to Chrysostom—‘“a necessary evil, a natural 
temptation, a desirable calamity, a domestic peril, a deadly fascination, a painted 
ill.”“° She was still the ubiquitous reincarnation of the Eve who had lost Eden for 
mankind, still the favored instrument of Satan in leading men to hell. St. Thomas 
Aquinas, usually the soul of kindness, but speaking with the limitations of a 
monk, placed her in some ways below the slave: 


The woman is subject to the man on account of the weakness of her nature, both of mind and 
of body.*! ... Man is the beginning of woman and her end, just as God is the beginning and end 
42". Woman is in subjection according to the law of nature, but a slave is not.*° 


... Children ought to love their father more than their mother.** 


of every creature. 


Canon law gave to the husband the duty of protecting his wife, and to the wife 
the duty of obeying her husband. Man, but not woman, was made in the image of 
God; “it is plain from this,” argued the canonist, “that wives should be subject to 
their husbands, and should almost be servants.”*° Such passages have the ring of 
wistful wishing. On the other hand the Church enforced monogamy, insisted 
upon a single standard of morals for both sexes, honored woman in the worship 
of Mary, and defended woman’s right to the inheritance of property. 

Civil law was more hostile to her than canon law. Both codes permitted wife- 
beating,*° and it was quite a forward step when, in the thirteenth century, the 
“Laws and Customs of Beauvais” bade a man beat his wife “only in reason.”*” 
Civil law ruled that the word of women could not be admitted in court, “because 


of their frailty”;*® it required only half as high a fine for an offense against a 


woman as for the same offense against a man;*’ it excluded even the most 
highborn ladies from representing their own estates in the Parliament of England 
or the Estates-General of France. Marriage gave the husband full authority over 
the use and usufruct of any property that his wife owned at marriage.°° No 


woman could become a licensed physician. 


Her economic life was as varied as the man’s. She learned and practiced the 
wondrous unsung arts of the home: to bake bread and puddings and pies, cure 
meats, make soap and candles, cream and cheese; to brew beer and make home 
medicines from herbs; to spin and weave wool, and make linen from flax, and 
clothing for her family, and curtains and drapes, bedspreads and tapestries; to 
decorate her home and keep it as clean as the male inmates would allow; and to 
rear children. Outside the agricultural cottage she joined with strength and 
patience in the work of the farm: sowed and cultivated and reaped, fed chickens, 
milked cows, sheared sheep, helped to repair and paint and build. In the towns, 
at home or in the shop, she did most of the spinning and weaving for the textile 
guilds. It was a company of “silkwomen” that first established in England the 
arts of spinning, throwing, and weaving silk.°' Most of the English guilds 
contained as many women as men, largely because craftsmen were permitted to 
employ their wives and daughters, and enlist them in the guilds. Several guilds, 
devoted to feminine manufactures, were composed wholly of women; there were 
fifteen such guilds at Paris at the end of the thirteenth century.” Women, 
however, rarely became masters in bisexual guilds, and they received lower 
wages than men for equal work. In the middle classes women displayed in 
raiment the wealth of their husbands, and took an exciting part in the religious 
feasts and social festivities of the towns. By sharing their husbands’ 
responsibilities, and accepting with grace and restraint the grandiose or amorous 
professions of knights and troubadours, the ladies of the feudal aristocracy 
attained a status such as women had rarely reached before. 

As usual, despite theology and law, the medieval woman found ways of 
annulling her disabilities with her charms. The literature of this period is rich in 
records of women who ruled their men.* In several respects woman was the 
acknowledged superior. Among the nobility she learned something of letters and 
art and refinement, while her letterless husband labored and fought. She could 
put on all the graces of an eighteenth-century salonniére, and swoon like a 
Richardson heroine; at the same time she rivaled man in lusty liberty of action 
and speech, exchanged risqué stories with him, and often took an unabashed 
initiative in love.* In all classes she moved with full freedom seldom 
chaperoned; she crowded the fairs and dominated the festivals; she joined in 
pilgrimages, and took part in the Crusades, not only as a solace but now and then 
as a soldier dressed in the panoply of war. Timid monks tried to persuade 
themselves of her inferiority, but knights fought for her favors, and poets 
professed themselves her slaves. Men talked of her as an obedient servant, and 
dreamed of her as a goddess. They prayed to Mary, but they would have been 
satisfied with Eleanor of Aquitaine. 


Eleanor was but one of a score of great medieval women—Galla Placidia, 
Theodora, Irene, Anna Comnena, Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, Matilda, Queen 
of England, Blanche of Navarre, Blanche of Castile, Héloise.... Eleanor’s 
grandfather was a prince and a poet, William X of Aquitaine, patron and leader 
of the troubadours. To his court at Bordeaux came the best wits and graces and 
gallants of southwestern France; and in that court Eleanor was reared to be a 
queen to life and letters both. She absorbed all the culture and character of that 
free and sunny clime: vigor of body and poetry of motion, passion of temper and 
flesh, freedom of mind and manners and speech, lyric fantasies and sparkling 
esprit, a boundless love of love and war and every pleasure, even to the death. 
When she was fifteen (1137) the King of France offered her his hand, anxious to 
add her duchy of Aquitaine, and the great port of Bordeaux, to his revenues and 
his crown. She did not know that Louis VII was a man stolid and devout, gravely 
absorbed in affairs of state. She went to him gay and lovely and unscrupulous; 
he was not charmed by her extravagance, and did not care for the poets who 
followed her to Paris to reward her patronage with lauds and rhymes. 

Hungry for a living romance, she resolved to accompany her husband to 
Palestine on the Second Crusade (1147). She and her attendant ladies donned 
male and martial costumes, sent their distaffs scornfully to stay-at-home knights, 
and rode off in the van of the army, flying bright banners and trailing 
troubadours.°? Neglected or chided by the King, she allowed herself, at Antioch 
and elsewhere, a few amours; rumor gave her love now to her uncle Raymond of 
Poitiers, now to a handsome Saracen slave, now (said ignorant gossip) to the 
pious Saladin himself.°° Louis bore these dalliances, and her keen tongue, 
patiently, but St. Bernard of Clairvaux, the watchdog of Christendom, 
denounced her to the world. In 1152, suspecting that the King would divorce her, 
she sued him for divorce on the ground that they were related in the sixth degree. 
The Church smiled at the pretext, but granted the divorce; and Eleanor returned 
to Bordeaux, resuming her title to Aquitaine. There a swarm of suitors courted 
her; she chose Henry Plantagenet, heir to the throne of England; two years later 
he was Henry II, and Eleanor was again a queen (1154)—“Queen of England,” 
as she was to say, “by the wrath of God.” 

To England she brought the tastes of the South; and she continued in London 
to be the supreme lawgiver, patron, and idol of the trouvéres and troubadours. 
She was now old enough to bear fidelity, and Henry found no scandal in her. But 
the tables were turned: Henry was eleven years her junior, quite her equal in 
temper and passion; soon he was spreading his love among the ladies of the 
court; and Eleanor, who had once scorned a jealous husband, fretted and fumed 
in jealousy. When Henry deposed her. she fled from England, seeking the 


protection of Aquitaine; he had her pursued, arrested, imprisoned; and for 
sixteen years she languished in a confinement that never broke her will. The 
troubadours roused the sentiment of Europe against the King; his sons, at her 
behest, plotted to dethrone him, but he fought them off until his death (1189). 
Richard Coeur de Lion succeeded his father, released his mother, and made her 
regent of England while he crusaded against Saladin. When her son John became 
king she retired to a convent in France, and died there “through sorrow and 
anguish of mind,” at the age of eighty-two. She had been “a bad wife, a bad 
mother, and a bad queen”;*’ but who would think of her as belonging to a subject 
sex? 


V. PUBLIC MORALITY 


In every age the laws and moral precepts of the nations have struggled to 
discourage the inveterate dishonesty of mankind. In the Middle Ages—not 
demonstrably more nor less than in other epochs—men, good and bad, lied to 
their children, mates, congregations, enemies, friends, governments, and God. 
Medieval man had a special fondness for forging documents. He forged 
apocryphal gospels, perhaps never intending them to be taken as more than 
pretty stories; he forged decretals as weapons in ecclesiastical politics; loyal 
monks forged charters to win royal grants for their monasteries;°? Archbishop 
Lanfranc of Canterbury, according to the papal Curia, forged a charter to prove 
the antiquity of his see;°? schoolmasters forged charters to endow some colleges 
at Cambridge with a false antiquity; and “pious frauds” corrupted texts and 
invented a thousand edifying miracles. Bribery was general in education, trade, 
war, religion, government, law.®° Schoolboys sent pies to their examiners;°' 
politicians paid for appointments to public office, and collected the necessary 
sums from their friends;* witnesses could be bribed to swear to anything; 
litigants gave presents to jurors and judges;® in 1289 Edward I of England had 
to dismiss most of his judges and ministers for corruption. The laws arranged 
for solemn oaths at every turn; men swore on the Scriptures or the most sacred 
relics; sometimes they were required to take an oath that they would keep the 
oath they were about to take;° yet perjury was so frequent that trial by combat 
was sometimes resorted to in the hope that God would identify the greater liar.” 

Despite a thousand guild and municipal statutes and penalties, medieval 
craftsmen often deceived purchasers with shoddy products, false measures, and 
crafty substitutes. Some bakers stole small portions of dough under their 
customers’ eyes by means of a trap door in the kneading board; cheap cloths 


were secretly put in the place of better cloths promised and paid for; inferior 
leather was “doctored” to look like the best;®’ stones were concealed in sacks of 
hay or wool sold by weight;°® the meat packers of Norwich were accused of 
“buying measly pigs, and making from them sausages and puddings unfit for 
human bodies.”® Berthold of Regensburg (c. 12 20) described the different 
forms of cheating used in the various trades, and the tricks played upon country 
folk by merchants at the fairs.”” Writers and preachers condemned the pursuit of 
wealth, but a medieval German proverb said, “All things obey money”; and 
some medieval moralists judged the lust for gain stronger than the urge of sex.” 
Knightly honor was often real in feudalism; but the thirteenth century was 
apparently as materialistic as any epoch in history. These examples of chicanery 
are drawn from a great area and time; though such instances were numerous they 
were presumably exceptional; they do not warrant any larger conclusion than 
that men were no better in the Age of Faith than in our age of doubt, and that in 
all ages law and morality have barely succeeded in maintaining social order 
against the innate individualism of men never intended by nature to be law- 
abiding citizens. 

Most states made grave theft a capital crime, and the Church 
excommunicated brigands; even so, theft and robbery were common, from 
pickpockets in the streets to robber barons on the Rhine. Hungry mercenaries, 
fugitive criminals, ruined knights made roads unsafe; and city streets after dark 
Saw many a brawl, robbery, rape, and murder.” Coroners’ records from 
thirteenth-century Merrie England show “a proportion of manslaughters which 
would be considered scandalous in modern times”;”? murders were almost twice 
as numerous as deaths by accident; and the guilty were seldom caught.” The 
Church labored patiently to repress feudal wars, but her modest measure of 
success was won by diverting men and pugnacity to the Crusades, which were, 
in one aspect, imperialistic wars for territory and trade. Once at war, Christians 
were no gentler to the defeated, no more loyal to pledges and treaties, than the 
watriors of other faiths and times. 

Cruelty and brutality were apparently more frequent in the Middle Ages than 
in any civilization before our own. The barbarians did not at once cease to be 
barbarians when they became Christians. Noble lords and ladies buffeted their 
servants, and one another. Criminal law was brutally severe, but failed to 
suppress brutality and crime. The wheel, the caldron of burning oil, the stake, 
burning alive, flaying, tearing the limbs apart with wild animals, were often used 
as penalties. Anglo-Saxon law punished a female slave convicted of theft by 
making each of eighty female slaves pay a fine, bring three faggots, and burn her 
to death.” In the wars of central Italy in the late thirteenth century, says the 


chronicle of the contemporary Italian monk Salimbene, prisoners were treated 
with a barbarity that in our youth would have been incredible: 


For some men’s heads they bound with a cord and lever, and strained it with such force that their 
eyes started from their sockets and fell upon their cheeks; others they bound by the right or left 
thumb only, and thus lifted the whole weight of their bodies from the ground; others again they 
racked with yet more foul and horrible torments which I blush to relate; others ... they would seat 
with hands bound behind their backs, and laid under their feet a pot of live coals... or they bound 
their hands and legs together round a spit (as a lamb is carried to the butcher), and kept them thus 
hanging all day long, without food or drink; or again, with a rough piece of wood they would rub 
and grate their shins until the bare bone appeared, which was a misery and sore pity even to 


behold.”° 


Medieval man bore suffering bravely, and perhaps with less sensitivity than 
the men of Western Europe would show today. In all classes men and women 
were hearty and sensual; their festivals were feasts of drinking, gambling, 
dancing, and sexual relaxation; their jokes were of a candor hardly rivaled 
today;”’ their speech was freer, their oaths vaster and more numerous.” Hardly a 
man in France, says Joinville, could open his mouth without mentioning the 
Devil.” The medieval stomach was stronger than ours, and bore without 
flinching the most Rabelaisian details; the nuns in Chaucer listen unperturbed to 
the scatology of the Miller’s Tale; and the chronicle of the good monk 
Salimbene is at times untranslatably physical.®? Taverns were numerous, and 
some, in modern style, supplied “tarts” with ale.*! The Church tried to close the 
taverns on Sundays, with small success.®* Occasional drunkenness was the 
prerogative of every class. A visitor to Liibeck found some patrician ladies in a 
wine cellar, drinking hard under their veils.®* At Cologne there was a society that 
met to drink wine, and took for its motto, Bibite cum hilaritate; but it imposed 
upon its members strict rules for moderation in conduct and modesty in speech.” 

The medieval man, like any other, was a thoroughly human mixture of lust 
and romance, humility and egotism, cruelty and tenderness, piety and greed. 
Those same men and women who drank and cursed so heartily were capable of 
touching kindnesses and a thousand charities. Cats and dogs were pets then as 
now; dogs were trained to lead the blind;® and knights developed an attachment 
for their horses, falcons, and dogs. The administration of charity reached new 
heights in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Individuals, guilds, governments, 
and the Church shared in relieving the unfortunate. Almsgiving was universal. 
Men hopeful of paradise left charitable bequests. Rich men dowered poor girls, 
fed scores of the poor daily, and hundreds on major festivals. At many baronial 
gates doles of food were distributed thrice weekly to all who asked.®° Nearly 
every great lady felt it a social, if not a moral, necessity, to share in the 


administration of charity. Roger Bacon, in the thirteenth century, advocated a 
state fund for the relief of poverty, sickness, and old age;®’ but most of this work 
was left to the Church. In one aspect the Church was a continent-wide 
organization for charitable aid. Gregory the Great, Charlemagne, and others 
required that one fourth of the tithes collected by any parish should be applied to 
succor the poor and the infirm;*° it was so done for a time; but the expropriation 
of parish revenues by lay and ecclesiastical superiors disrupted this parochial 
administration in the twelfth century, and the work fell more than ever upon 
bishops, monks, nuns, and popes. All nuns but a few human sinners devoted 
themselves to education, nursing, and charity; their ever-widening ministrations 
are among the brightest and most heartening features of medieval and modern 
history. Monasteries, supplied by gifts and alms and ecclesiastical revenues, fed 
the poor, tended the sick, ransomed prisoners. Thousands of monks taught the 
young, cared for orphans, or served in hospitals. The great abbey of Cluny 
atoned for its wealth by an ample distribution of alms. The popes did what they 
could to help the poor of Rome, and continued in their own way the ancient 
imperial dole. 

Despite all this charity, begging flourished. Hospitals and almshouses tried to 
provide food and lodging for all applicants; soon the gates were surrounded by 
the halt, the decrepit, the maimed, the blind, and ragged vagabonds who went 
from “spital to spital, prowling and poaching for lumps of bread and meat.”®° 
Mendicancy reached in medieval Christendom and Islam a scope and pertinacity 
unequaled today except in the poorest areas of the Far East. 


VI. MEDIEVAL DRESS 


Who were the people of medieval Europe? We cannot divide them into 
“races”; they were all of the “white race” except the Negro slaves. But what a 
baffling unclassifiable variety of men! Greeks of Byzantium and Hellas, the half- 
Greek Italians of southern Italy, the Greco-Moorish-Jewish population of Sicily, 
the Romans, Umbrians, Tuscans, Lombards, Genoese, Venetians of Italy—all so 
diverse that each at once betrayed his origin by dress and coiffure and speech; 
the Berbers, Arabs, Jews, and Christians of Spain; the Gascons, Provencals, 
Burgundians, Parisians, Normans, of France; the Flemings, Walloons, and Dutch 
of the Lowlands; the Celtic, Anglian, Saxon, Danish, Norman stocks in England; 
the Celts of Wales, Ireland, and Scotland; the Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes; 
the hundred tribes of Germany; the Finns and Magyars and Bulgars; the Slavs of 
Poland, Bohemia, the Baltic States, the Balkans, and Russia: here was such a 


farrago of bloods and types and noses and beards and dress that no one 
description could fit their proud diversity. 

The Germans, by a millennium of migrations and conquests, had made their 
type prevail in the upper classes of all Western Europe except central and 
southern Italy, and Spain. The blond type was so definitely admired in hair and 
eyes that St. Bernard struggled through an entire sermon to reconcile with this 
preference the “I am black but beautiful” of the Song of Songs. The ideal knight 
was to be tall and blond and bearded; the ideal woman in epic and romance was 
slender and graceful, with blue eyes and long blond or golden hair. The long hair 
of the Franks gave place, in the upper classes of the ninth century, to heads 
closely cropped in back, with only a cap of hair on the top; and beards 
disappeared among the European gentry in the twelfth century. The male 
peasantry, however, continued to wear long and unclean beards, and hair so 
ample that it was sometimes gathered in braids.’ In England all classes kept 
long hair, and the male beaux of the thirteenth century dyed their hair, curled it 
with irons, and bound it with ribbons.”! In the same land and century the married 
ladies tied up their hair in a net of golden thread, while highborn lasses let it fall 
down their backs, with sometimes a curl falling demurely over each shoulder 
upon the breast.” 

The West Europeans of the Middle Ages were more abundantly and 
attractively dressed than before or since; and the men often excelled the women 
in splendor and color of costume. In the fifth century the loose toga and tunic of 
the Roman fought a losing war with the breeches and belt of the Gaul; the colder 
climate and military occupations of the North required tighter and thicker 
clothing than had been suggested by the warmth and ease of the South; and a 
revolution in dress followed the transfer of power across the Alps. The common 
man wore close-fitting pantaloons and tunic or blouse, both of leather or strong 
cloth; at the belt hung knife, purse, keys, sometimes the worker’s tools; over the 
shoulders was flung a cloak or cape; on the head a cap or hat of wool or felt or 
skins; on the legs long stockings; and on the feet high leather shoes curled up at 
the toe to forestall stubbing. Toward the end of the Middle Ages the hose grew 
longer till they reached the hips and evolved into the uncomfortable trousers that 
modern man has substituted, as a perennial penance, for the hair shirt of the 
medieval saint. Nearly all garments were of wool except some of skin or leather 
among peasants or hunters; nearly all were spun, woven, cut, and sewed at 
home; but the rich had professional tailors, known in England as “scissors.” 
Buttons, occasionally used in antiquity, were avoided before the thirteenth 
century, and then appeared as functionless ornaments; hence the phrase “not 


worth a button.” In the twelfth century the tight Germanic costume was 
overlaid in both sexes with a girdled gown. 

The rich embellished these basic garments in a hundred fancy ways. Hems 
and necklines were trimmed with fur; silk, satin, or velvet replaced linen or wool 
when the weather allowed; a velvet cap covered the head, and shoes of colored 
cloth followed closely the form of the feet. The finest furs came from Russia; the 
choicest was ermine, made from white weasel; barons were known to mortgage 
their lands to buy ermine for their wives. The rich wore drawers of fine white 
linen; hose often colored, usually of wool, sometimes of silk; a shirt of white 
linen, with flaunty collar and cuffs; over this a tunic; and over all, in cold or 
rainy weather, a mantle or cape or chaperon—a cape with a cowl that could be 
drawn up over the head. Some caps were made with a flat square top; these 
mortiers or “mortar-boards” were affected in the later Middle Ages by lawyers 
and doctors, and survive in our college dignities. Dandies wore gloves in any 
weather, and (complained the monk Ordericus Vitalis) “swept the dusty ground 
with the prodigal trains of their mantles and robes.”™ 

Jewelry was displayed by men not only on the person but on the clothing— 
cap, robe, shoes. Some garments were embroidered with sacred or profane texts 
in pearls;® some were trimmed with gold or silver lace, some wore cloth of gold. 
Kings had to distinguish themselves with extra finery: Edward the Confessor 
wore a robe resplendently embroidered with gold by his accomplished wife 
Edgitha, and Charles the Bold of Burgundy wore a robe of state so thickly inlaid 
with precious stones that it was valued at 200,000 ducats ($1,082,000). All but 
the poor wore rings; and every man of any account had a signet ring bearing his 
personal seal; a mark made with this seal was accepted as his personal signature. 

Dress was an index of status or wealth; each class protested against the 
imitation of its raiment by the class below it; and sumptuary laws were vainly 
passed—as in France in 1294 and 1306—seeking to regulate a citizen’s 
expenditure on wardrobe according to his fortune and his class. The retainers, or 
dependent knights, of a great lord wore, at formal functions, robes presented to 
them by him and dyed in his favorite or distinctive color; such robes were called 
livery (livrée) because the lord delivered them twice a year. Good medieval 
garments, however, were made to last a lifetime, and some were carefully 
bequeathed by will. 

Wellborn ladies wore a long linen chemise; over this a fur-trimmed pelisson 
or robe reaching to the feet; over this a bliaut or blouse worn loose in dishabille, 
but tightly laced against the coming of company; for all fine ladies longed for 
slenderness. They might also wear jeweled girdles, a silken purse, and chamois- 
skin gloves. Often they wore flowers in their hair, or bound it with fillets of 


jeweled silk. Some ladies aroused the clergy, and doubtless worried their 
husbands, by wearing tall conical hats adorned with horns; at one time a woman 
without horns was subject to unbearable ridicule.” In the later Middle Ages high 
heels became the fashion. Moralists complained that women found frequent 
occasions to raise their robes an inch or two to show trim ankles and dainty 
shoes; female legs, however, were a private and costly revelation. Dante 
denounced the ladies of Florence for public décolleté that “showed the bosom 
and the breasts.”°’ The dress of ladies at tournaments furnished an exciting topic 
for clergymen; and cardinals legislated on the length of women’s robes. When 
the clergy decreed veils as vital to morality, the women “caused their veils to be 
made of fine muslin and silk inwoven with gold, wherein they showed ten times 
fairer than before, and drew beholders’ eyes all the more to wantonness.”*® The 
monk Guyot of Provins complained that women used so much paint on their 
faces that none was left to color the icons in the churches; he warned them that 
when they wore false hair, or applied poultices of mashed beans and mares’ milk 
to their faces to improve their complexion, they were adding centuries to their 
durance in purgatory.*’ Berthold of Regensburg, about 1220, berated women 
with vain eloquence: 


Ye women, ye have bowels of compassion, and ye go to church more readily than the men ... 
and many of you would be saved but for this one snare: ... in order that ye may compass men’s 
praise ye spend all your labor on your garments.... Many of you pay as much to the seamstress as 
the cost of the cloth itself; it must have shields on the shoulders, it must be flounced and tucked 
all round the hem. It is not enough for you to show your pride in your very buttonholes; you must 
also send your feet to hell by special torments.... Ye busy yourselves with your veils: ye twitch 
them hither, ye twitch them thither; ye gild them here and there with gold thread, and spend 
thereon all your trouble. Ye will spend a good six months’ work on a single veil, which is sinful 
great travail—and all that men may praise your dress: “Ah, God! how fair! Was ever so fair a 
garment?” “How, Brother Berthold” (you say), “we do it only for the goodman’s sake, that he 
may gaze the less on other women.” No, believe me, if thy goodman be a good man indeed he 
would far rather behold thy chaste conversation than thy outward adorning.... Ye men might put 
an end to this, and fight against it doughtily; first with good words; and if they are still obdurate 


step valiantly in ... tear it from her head, even though four or ten hairs should come with it, and 


cast it into the fire! Do thus not thrice or four times only; and presently she will forbear, !0° 


Sometimes the women took such preaching to heart, and—two centuries before 
Savonarola—cast their veils and ornaments into the fire.'°' Fortunately, such 
repentance was brief and rare. 


VII. IN THE HOME 


There was not much comfort in a medieval home. Windows were few, and 


seldom glazed; wooden shutters closed them against glare or cold. Heating was 
by one or more fireplaces; drafts came in from a hundred cracks in the walls, and 
made high-backed chairs a boon. In winter it was common to wear warm hats 
and furs indoors. Furniture was scanty but well made. Chairs were few, and 
usually had no backs; but sometimes they were elegantly carved, engraved with 
armorial bearings, and inlaid with precious stones. Most seats were cut into the 
masonry walls, or built upon chests in alcoves. Carpets were unusual before the 
thirteenth century. Italy and Spain had them; and when Eleanor of Castile went 
to England in 1254 as the bride of the future Edward I, her servants covered the 
floors of her apartment at Westminster with carpets after the Spanish custom— 
which then spread through England. Ordinary floors were strewn with rushes or 
straw, making some houses so malodorous that the parish priest refused to visit 
them. Walls might be hung with tapestries, partly as ornaments, partly to hinder 
drafts, partly to divide the great hall of the house into smaller rooms. Homes in 
Italy and Provence, still remembering Roman luxuries, were more comfortable 
and sanitary than those of the North. The homes of German bourgeois, in the 
thirteenth century, had water piped into the kitchen from wells.‘ 

Cleanliness, in the Middle Ages, was not next to godliness. Early Christianity 
had denounced the Roman baths as wells of perversion and promiscuity, and its 
general disapproval of the body had put no premium on hygiene. The modern 
use of the handkerchief was unknown.'”’ Cleanliness was next to money, and 
varied with income; the feudal lord and the rich bourgeois bathed with 
reasonable frequency, in large wooden tubs; and in the twelfth century the 
spread of wealth spread personal cleanliness. Many cities in Germany, France, 
and England had public baths in the thirteenth century; one student reckons that 
Parisians bathed more frequently in 1292 than in the twentieth century.' One 
result of the Crusades was the introduction into Europe of public steam baths in 
the Moslem style.'° The Church frowned upon public baths as leading to 
immorality; and several of them justified her fears. Some towns provided public 
mineral baths. 

Monasteries, feudal castles, and rich homes had latrines, emptying into 
cesspools, but most homes managed with outhouses; and in many cases one 
outhouse had to serve a dozen homes.'” Pipes for carrying off waste were one of 
the sanitary reforms introduced into England under Edward I (1271-1307). In 
the thirteenth century the chamber pots of Paris were freely emptied from 
windows into the street, with only a warming cry of Gar’ l’eau! —such 
contretemps were a cliché of comedies as late as Moliére. Public comfort 
stations were a luxury; San Gimignano had some in 1255, but Florence as yet 
had none.'”” People eased themselves in courtyards, on stairways and balconies, 


even in the palace of the Louvre. After a pestilence in 1531 a decree ordered 
Parisian landlords to provide a latrine for every house, but this ordinance was 
much honored in the breach.' 

The upper and middle classes washed before and after meals, for most eating 
was done with the fingers. There were but two regular meals daily, one at ten, 
another at four; but either repast might last several hours. In great houses the 
meal was announced by blasts on a hunting horn. The dinner board might be 
rude planks on trestles, or a great table strongly built of costly wood and 
admirably carved. Around it were stools or benches—in French, bancs, whence 
banquet. In some French homes ingenious machines raised or lowered into 
place, from a lower or upper story, a full table ready served, and made it 
disappear in a moment when the meal was finished.'°’ Servants brought ewers of 
water to each diner, who washed the hands therein and wiped them on napkins 
which were then put away; in the thirteenth century no napkins were used during 
the meal, but the diner wiped his hands on the tablecloth.''° The company sat in 
couples, gentleman and lady paired; usually each couple ate from one plate and 
drank from one cup.'’’ Each person received a spoon; forks were known in the 
thirteenth century, but seldom provided; and the diner used his own knife. Cups, 
saucers, and plates were normally of wood;'” but the feudal aristocracy and the 
rich bourgeoisie had dishes of earthenware or pewter, and some displayed dinner 
sets of silver, even, here and there, of gold.''’ Dishes of cut glass might be 
added, and a large silver vessel in the shape of a ship, containing various spices, 
and the knife and spoon of the host. Instead of a plate each couple received a 
large piece of bread, flat, round, and thick; upon this tranchoir the diner placed 
the meat and bread that he took with his fingers from the platters passed to him; 
when the meal was over the “trencher” was eaten by the diner, or given to the 
dogs and cats that swarmed around, or sent out to the neighboring poor. A great 
meal was completed with spices and sweets and a final round of wine. 

Food was abundant, varied, and well prepared, except that lack of 
refrigeration soon made meats high, and put a premium on spices that could 
preserve or disguise. Some spices were imported from the Orient; but as these 
were costly, other spices were grown in domestic gardens—parsley, mustard, 
sage, savory, anise, garlic, dill.... Cookbooks were numerous and complex; in a 
great establishment the cook was a man of importance, bearing on his shoulders 
the dignity and reputation of the house. He was equipped with a gleaming 
armory of copper caldrons, kettles, and pans, and prided himself on serving 
dishes that would please the eye as well as the palate. Meat, poultry, and eggs 
were cheap,'’* though still dear enough to make most of the poor unwilling 
vegetarians.'!° Peasants flourished on coarse whole-grain bread of barley, oats, 


or rye, baked in their homes; city dwellers preferred white bread—baked by 
bakers—as a mark of caste. There were no potatoes, coffee, or tea; but nearly all 
meats and vegetables now used in Europe—including eels, frogs, and snails— 
were eaten by medieval man.'!® By the time of Charlemagne the European 
acclimatization of Asiatic fruits and nuts was almost complete; oranges, 
however, were still a rarity in the thirteenth century north of the Alps and the 
Pyrenees. The commonest meat was pork. Pigs ate the refuse in the streets, and 
people ate the pigs. It was widely believed that pork caused leprosy, but this did 
not lessen the taste for it; great sausages and black puddings were a medieval 
delight. Lordly hosts might have a whole roast pig or boar brought to the table, 
and carve it before their gaping guests; this was a delicacy almost as keenly 
relished as partridges, quails, thrushes, peacocks, and cranes. Fish was a staple 
food; herring was a main recourse of soldiers, sailors, and the poor. Dairy 
products were less used than today, but the cheese of Brie was already 
renowned.'’’” Salads were unknown, and confections were rare. Sugar was still an 
import, and had not yet replaced honey for sweetening. Desserts were usually of 
fruits and nuts. Pastries were innumerable; and jolly bakers, quite unreproved, 
gave cakes and buns the most interesting shapes imaginable—quaedam pudenda 
muliebra, aliae virilia.““° It seems incredible that there was no after-dinner 
smoking. Both sexes drank instead. 

As unboiled water was seldom safe, all classes found substitutes for it in beer 
and wine. “Drinkwater” and “Boileau” were unusual names, indicating unusual 
tastes. Cider or perry was made from apples or pears, and provided cheap 
intoxicants for the peasantry. Drunkenness was a favorite vice of the Middle 
Ages, in all classes and sexes. Taverns were numerous, ale was cheap. Beer was 
the regular drink of the poor, even at breakfast. Monasteries and hospitals north 
of the Alps were normally allowed a gallon of ale or beer per person per day.'!® 
Many monasteries, castles, and rich homes had their own breweries, for in the 
northern countries beer was reckoned as second only to bread as a necessary of 
life. Among the well-to-do of all nations, and in all ranks of Latin Europe, wine 
was preferred. France produced the most famous wines, and proclaimed their 
glory in a thousand popular songs. At vintage time the peasants worked harder 
than usual, and were rewarded by good abbots with a moral holiday. A customal 
of the abbey of St. Peter in the Black Forest includes some tender clauses: 


When the peasants have unladen the wine, they shall be brought into the monastery, and shall 
have meat and drink in abundance. A great tub shall be set there and filled with wine ... and each 
shall drink ... and if they wax drunken and smite the cellarman or the cook, they shall pay no fine 


for this deed; and they shall drink so that two of them cannot beat the third to the wagon, /7? 


After a banquet the host would usually offer entertainment by jugglers, 
tumblers, players, minstrels, or buffoons. Some manor houses had their own 
staff of such entertainers; some rich men kept jesters whose merry impudence 
and ribald humor could be vented without fear and without reproach. If the 
diners preferred to provide their own amusement they could tell stories, hear or 
make music, dance, flirt, play backgammon, chess, or parlor games; even barons 
and baronesses romped about in “forfeits” and “blind man’s buff.” Playing cards 
were still unknown. French laws of 1256 and 1291 forbade making, or playing 
with, dice, but gambling with dice was widespread nonetheless, and moralists 
told of fortunes and souls lost in the game. Gambling was not always forbidden 
by law; Siena provided booths for it in the public square.'*' Chess was prohibited 
by a council at Paris (1213) and by an edict of Louis IX (1254); no one paid 
much attention to these demurrers; the game became a consuming pastime 
among the aristocracy, and gave its name to the royal exchequer—a chequered 
table or chessboard on which the revenues of the state were reckoned.'** In 
Dante’s youth a Saracen player set all Florence agape by playing three games of 
chess at once against the best players of the city; he looked at one board and kept 
the plays on the other two in his head; of the three games he won two and tied 
the third.'*? The game of checkers was played in France as dames, in England as 
“draughts.” 

Dancing was condemned by preachers, and was practiced by nearly all 
persons except those dedicated to religion. St. Thomas Aquinas, with 
characteristic moderation, allowed dancing at weddings, or on the homecoming 
of a friend from abroad, or to celebrate some national victory; and the hearty 
saint went so far as to say that dancing, if kept decent, was a very healthy 
exercise.'** Albertus Magnus showed a like liberality, but medieval moralists 
generally reprobated the dance as an invention of the Devil.'*? The Church 
frowned upon it as provocative of immorality;'*° the young blades of the Middle 
Ages did their best to justify her suspicions.'?” The French and Germans in 
particular were fond of the dance, and developed many folk dances to mark the 
festivals of the agricultural year, to celebrate victories, or to sustain public spirit 
in depression or plague. One of the Carmina Burana describes the dances of 
girls in the fields as among the sweetest pleasures of spring. When knighthood 
was conferred all the knights of the vicinity gathered in full armor and 
performed evolutions on horseback or on foot, while the populace danced around 
them to the accompaniment of martial music. Dancing could become an 
epidemic: in 1237 a band of German children danced all the way from Erfurt to 
Arnstadt; many died en route; and some survivors suffered to the end of their 
lives from St. Vitus’ dance, or other nervous disorders. '° 


Most dancing took place by day and in the open air. Houses were poorly lit at 
night—by standing or hanging lamps with wick and oil, or a rushlight torch of 
mutton fat; and as fat and oils were expensive, very little work or reading was 
done after sunset. Soon after dark the guests dispersed, and the household 
retired. Bedrooms seldom sufficed; it was not uncommon to find an extra bed in 
the hall or reception room. The poor slept well on beds of straw, the rich slept 
poorly on perfumed pillows and feather mattresses. Lordly beds were overhung 
with mosquito netting or a canopy, and were mounted with the aid of stools. 
Several persons, of any age or sex, might sleep in the same room. In England 
and France all classes slept nude.'*° 


VIII. SOCIETY AND SPORT 


The general coarseness of medieval manners was smoothed by certain graces 
of feudal courtesy. Men shook hands on meeting, as a pledge of peace through 
unreadiness to draw a sword. Titles were innumerable, in a hundred grades of 
dignity; and by a charming custom each dignitary was addressed by his title and 
his Christian name, or the name of his estate. A code of manners was drawn up 
for polite society in any circumstance—at home, at the dance, on the street, at 
tournament, at court; ladies had to learn how to walk, curtsey, ride horseback, 
play, carry falcons gracefully on the wrist...; all this, and a like code for men, 
constituted courtoisie, the manners of the court, courtesy. The thirteenth century 
saw the publication of many guides to etiquette.!*° 

In traveling, one expected courtesies and hospitality from persons of his own 
class. The poor for charity, the rich for fee or gift, would be sheltered en route by 
convents or monasteries. As early as the eighth century monks established 
hospices in the passes of the Alps. Some monasteries had great guest-houses 
capable of sheltering 300 wayfarers, and stabling their horses.'*' Most travelers, 
however, put up at wayside inns; rates were low there, and a wench might be had 
at a reasonable rate, if one guarded his purse. Offered such comforts, many 
braved the dangers of travel—merchants, bankers, priests, diplomats, pilgrims, 
students, monks, tourists, tramps. The highways of the Middle Ages, however 
discouraging, were alive with curious and hopeful people who thought that they 
would be happier somewhere else. 

Class distinctions were as sharp in amusement as in travel. The mighty and 
the lowly mingled now and then: when the. king held a public assembly of his 
vassals, and distributed food to the crowd; when the aristocratic cavalry 
performed martial maneuvers; when some prince or princess, king or queen, 


entered the city in panoplied state, and masses lined the highway to feed on 
pageantry; or when a tournament or trial by combat was opened to the public 
eye. Planned spectacles were a vital part of medieval life; church processions, 
political parades, guild celebrations, filled the streets with banners, floats, wax 
saints, fat merchants, prancing knights, and military bands. Traveling mummers 
staged short plays in the village or city square; minstrels sang and played and 
strummed romantic tales; acrobats tumbled and juggled, and men and women 
walked or danced on tightropes across mortal chasms; or two blindfolded men 
belabored each other with sticks; or a circus would come to town, exhibit strange 
animals and stranger men, and pit one animal against another in combat to the 
death. 

Among the nobility hunting rivaled jousting as the royal sport. Game laws 
restricted the season to brief periods, and poaching laws kept game preserves for 
the aristocracy. The woods of Europe were still inhabited by beasts who had not 
yet acknowledged the victory of man in the war for the planet; medieval Paris, 
for example, was several times invaded by wolves. In one aspect the hunter was 
engaged in maintaining man’s precarious ascendancy; in another he was adding 
to the food supply; and, not least, he was preparing himself for inevitable war by 
hardening body and spirit to danger, combat, and the shedding of blood. At the 
same time he made this, too, a pageant. Great olifants—hunting horns of ivory, 
sometimes chased with gold —rounded up the ladies and gentlemen and dogs: 
women sitting daintily sidesaddle on prancing steeds; men in colorful attire and 
varied armament—bow and arrow, small ax, spear, and knife; greyhounds, 
staghounds, bloodhounds, boarhounds pulling on the leash. If the chase led 
across a peasant’s fields, the baron, his vassals, and his guests were free to cross 
them at whatever cost to seeds and crops; and only reckless peasants would 
complain.’ The French aristocracy organized hunting into a system, gave it the 
name of chasse, and developed for it a complex ritual and etiquette. 

The ladies joined with especial flair in the most aristocratic game of all— 
falconry. Nearly all great estates had aviaries housing a variety of birds, of 
which the falcon was most prized. It was taught to perch on my lord or lady’s 
wrist at any time; some piquant dames kept them so while hearing Mass. The 
Emperor Frederick II wrote an excellent book on falconry, running to 589 pages, 
and introduced into Europe from Islam the custom of controlling the nerves and 
curiosity of the bird by covering its head with a leather hood. Different varieties 
were trained to fly up and attack diverse birds, kill or wound them, and return to 
the hunter’s wrist; there, lured and rewarded by a bit of meat, they allowed their 
feet to be snared in straps until fresh prey flew into view. A well-trained falcon 
was almost the finest gift that could be made to noble or king. The duke of 


Burgundy ransomed his son by sending twelve white hawks to the captor, Sultan 
Bajazet. The office of grand falconer of France was one of the highest and best 
paid in the kingdom. 

Many another sport made tolerable the summer’s heat and the winter’s cold, 
and turned the passions and energies of youth to vital skills. Practically every lad 
learned to swim; and in the North all learned to skate. Horse racing was popular, 
especially in Italy. All classes practiced archery; but only the working classes 
had the leisure to fish. There were divers games of bowling, hockey, quoits, 
wrestling, boxing, tennis, football.... Tennis developed in France, probably from 
Moslem antecedents; the name was apparently derived from the tenez! 
—“play!”—-with which a player announced his serve.'*? The sport became so 
popular in France and England that it was sometimes played before large crowds 
in theaters or the open air.'** The Irish played hockey as early as our second 
century; and a Byzantine historian of the twelfth century gives a vivid 
description of a polo match played with cord-strung racquets as in lacrosse.'’° 
Football, says a horrified medieval chronicler, “is an abominable game wherein 
young people propel a huge ball not by throwing it into the air but by striking 
and rolling it along the ground, not with their hands but with their feet.”'° 
Apparently the game had come from China to Italy'’’ to England, where it 
became so popular and violent in the thirteenth century that Edward IT banned it 
as. leading to breaches of the peace (1314). 

Life was more social then than later; group activities stirred the monasteries, 
nunneries, universities, villages, guilds. Life was especially hilarious on Sundays 
and solemn holy days; then the peasant, the merchant, and the lord dressed their 
best, prayed the longest, drank the most.'’? On May Day the English raised 
Maypoles, lit bonfires, and danced around them in semiconscious recollection of 
pagan fertility feasts. At Christmas time many towns and chateaux appointed a 
Lord of Misrule to organize pastimes and spectacles for the populace. Mummers 
in masks and beards and jolly garb went about performing street plays or pranks, 
or singing Christmas carols; houses and churches were decked with holly, ivy, 
“and whatsoever the season afforded to be green.”'*° There were festivals for the 
agricultural seasons, for national or local triumphs, for saints, and for guilds; and 
rare was the man who on those occasions did not drink his fill. Merrie England 
had “scot-ales,” or money-raising bazaars at which ale flowed fast but not free; 
the Church denounced these festivities in the thirteenth century, and adopted 
them in the fifteenth.'*° 

Some festivals adapted the ceremonies of the Church to boisterous parodies 
that ranged from simple humor to scandalous satire. Beauvais, Sens, and other 
French towns through many years celebrated on January 14 a féte de I’dne, or 


Festival of the Ass: a pretty girl was placed on an ass, apparently to represent 
Mary on the Flight to Egypt; the ass was led into a church, was made to 
genuflect, was stationed beside the altar, and heard a Mass and hymns sung in its 
praise; and at the end both the priest and the congregation brayed thrice in honor 
of the animal that had saved the Mother of God from Herod, and borne Jesus 
into Jerusalem.'*' A dozen cities of France celebrated annually—usually on the 
Feast of the Circumcision—a féte des fous, or Feast of Fools. On that day the 
lower clergy were allowed to revenge themselves for their subordination to 
priest and bishop during the year by taking over the church and the ritual; they 
dressed themselves in feminine costumes, or in ecclesiastical vestments turned 
inside out; they chose one of their number to be episcopus fatuorum or fools’ 
bishop; they chanted ribald hymns, ate sausages on the altar, played dice at its 
foot, burned old shoes in the censer, and preached hilarious sermons.'** In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries many towns in England, Germany, and 
France chose an episcopus puerorum, or boys’ bishop, to lead his fellows in a 
good-humored imitation of ecclesiastical ceremonies.'** The local clergy smiled 
on these popular buffooneries; the Church closed her eyes to them for a long 
time; but as they tended to ever greater irreverence and indecency she was 
forced to condemn them, and they finally disappeared in the sixteenth century.' 

In general the Church was lenient with the lusty humor of the Age of Faith; 
she knew that men must have a moral holiday now and then, a moratorium on 
the unnatural moral restraints normally necessary to a civilized society. Some 
ultra-Puritans like St. John Chrysostom might cry out: “Christ is crucified, and 
yet you laugh!”—but there continued to be “cakes and ale,” and wine ran hot in 
the mouth. St. Bernard was suspicious of mirth and beauty; but most churchmen 
in the thirteenth century were hearty livers who enjoyed their meat and drink 
with a good conscience, and took no offense at a well-turned joke or ankle. The 
Age of Faith was not so solemn after all; rather it was an age of abounding 
vitality and full-blooded merriment, and tender sentiment, and a simple joy in 
the blessings of the earth. On the back of a medieval vocabulary book some 
wistful student wrote a wish for all of us: 


And I wish that all times were April and May, and every month renew all fruits again, and 
every day fleur-de-lis and gillyflower and violets and roses wherever one goes, and woods in leaf 


and meadows green, and every lover should have his lass, and they to love each other with a sure 


heart and true, and to everyone his pleasure and a gay heart.!4° 


IX. MORALITY AND RELIGION 


Does the general picture of medieval Europe support the belief that religion 
makes for morality? 

Our general impression suggests a wider gap between moral theory and 
practice in the Middle Ages than in other epochs of civilization. Medieval 
Christendom was apparently as rich as our own irreligious age in sensuality, 
violence, drunkenness, cruelty, coarseness, profanity, greed, robbery, dishonesty, 
and fraud. It seems to have outdone our time in the enslavement of individuals, 
but not to have rivaled it in the economic enslavement of colonial areas or 
defeated states. It surpassed us in the subjection of women; it hardly equaled us 
in immodesty, fornication, and adultery, or in the immensity and murderousness 
of war. Compared with the Roman Empire from Nerva to Aurelius, medieval 
Christendom was a moral setback; but much of the Empire had in Nerva’s day 
enjoyed many centuries of civilization, while the Middle Ages, through most of 
their duration, represented a struggle between Christian morality and a virile 
barbarism that largely ignored the ethics of the religion whose theology it 
indifferently received. The barbarians would have called some of their vices 
virtues, as necessary to their time: their violence as the other side of courage, 
their sensuality as animal health, their coarse and direct speech, and their 
shameless talk about natural things, as no worse than the introverted prudery of 
our youth. 

It would be an easy matter to condemn medieval Christendom from the 
mouths of its own moralists. St. Francis bemoaned the thirteenth century as 
“these times of superabundant malice and iniquity”;'*° Innocent III, St. 
Bonaventura, Vincent of Beauvais, Dante considered the morals of that 
“wonderful century” to be dishearteningly gross; and Bishop Grosseteste, one of 
the most judicious prelates of the age, told the pope that “the Catholic 
population, as a body, was incorporate with the Devil.”!*” Roger Bacon (1214? 
-94) judged his time with characteristic hyperbole: 


Never was so much ignorance.... Far more sins reign in these days than in any past age... 
boundless corruption... lechery... gluttony.... Yet we have baptism and the revelation of 
Christ... which men cannot really believe in or revere, or they would not allow themselves to be 


so corrupted.... Therefore many wise men believe that Antichrist is at hand, and the end of the 
q.148 


worl 
Such passages, of course, are the exaggerations necessary to reformers, and 
could be matched in any age. 

Apparently the fear of hell had less effect in raising the moral level than the 
fear of public opinion or the law has now—or had then; but the public opinion, 
and in a measure the law, had been formed by Christianity. Probably the moral 


chaos, born of half a millennium of invasion, war, and devastation, would have 
been far worse without the moderating effect of the Christian ethic. Our 
selection of instances in this chapter may have been unwittingly biased; at best 
they are fragmentary; statistics are lacking or unreliable; and history always 
leaves out the average man. There must have been, in medieval Christendom, 
thousands of good and simple people like Fra Salimbene’s mother, whom he 
describes as “a humble lady and devout, fasting much, and gladly dispensing 
alms to the poor”;'*? but how often do such women make the pages of history? 

Christianity brought some moral retrogressions and some moral advances. 
The intellectual virtues naturally declined in the Age of Faith; intellectual 
conscience (fairness with the facts) and the search for truth were replaced by 
zeal and admiration for sanctity, and a sometimes unscrupulous piety; “pious 
frauds” of textual doctoring and documentary forgery seemed negligible venial 
sins. The civic virtues suffered from concentration on the afterlife, but more 
from the disintegration of the state; nevertheless there must have been some 
patriotism, however local, in the men and women who built so many cathedrals 
and some lordly town halls. Perhaps hypocrisy, so indispensable to civilization, 
increased in the Middle Ages as compared with the frank secularism of 
antiquity, or the unabashed corporate brutality of our time. 

Against these and other debits many credits stand. Christianity struggled with 
heroic tenacity against an inundation of barbarism. It labored to diminish war 
and feud, trial by combat or ordeal; it extended the intervals of truce and peace, 
and sublimated something of feudal violence and pugnacity into devotion and 
chivalry. It suppressed the gladiatorial shows, denounced the enslavement of 
prisoners, forbade the enslavement of Christians, ransomed numberless captives, 
and encouraged—more than it practiced—the emancipation of serfs. It taught 
men a new respect for human life and work. It stopped infanticide, lessened 
abortion, and softened the penalties exacted by Roman and barbarian law. It 
steadfastly rejected the double standard in sexual morality. It immensely 
expanded the scope and operations of charity. It gave men peace of mind against 
the baffling riddles of the universe, though at the cost of discouraging science 
and philosophy. Finally, it taught men that patriotism unchecked by a higher 
loyalty is a tool of mass greed and crime. Over all the competing cities and petty 
states of Europe it established and maintained one moral law. Under its 
guidance, and at some necessary sacrifice of liberty, Europe achieved for a 
century that international morality for which it prays and struggles today—a law 
that shall raise states out of their jungle code, and free the energies of men for 
the battles and victories of peace. 


I A boys’ bishop, however, is still annually elected at Addlestone, Surrey, England.’ 


CHAPTER XXXI 
The Resurrection of the Arts 
1095-1300 


I. THE ESTHETIC AWAKENING 


WHY is it that Western Europe, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, reached 
a climax of art comparable with Periclean Athens and Augustan Rome? 

The Norse and Saracen raids had been beaten off, the Magyars had been 
tamed. The Crusades aroused a fever of creative energy, and brought back to 
Europe a thousand ideas and art forms from the Byzantine and Moslem East. 
The reopening of the Mediterranean, and the opening of the Atlantic to Christian 
commerce, the security and organization of trade along the rivers of France and 
Germany and on the northern seas, and the expansion of industry and finance, 
generated a wealth unknown since Constantine, new classes capable of affording 
art, and prosperous communes each resolved to build a finer cathedral than the 
last. The coffers of abbots, bishops, and popes were swelling with the tithes of 
the people, the gifts of the merchants, the grants of nobles and kings. The 
Iconoclasts had been defeated; art was no longer branded as idolatry; the 
Church, which once had feared it, found in it now a propitious medium for 
inculcating her faith and ideals among the letterless, and for stirring souls to a 
devotion that lifted spires like supplicating litanies to the sky. And the new 
religion of Mary, rising spontaneously from the hearts of the people, poured its 
love and trust of the Divine Mother into magnificent temples where thousands of 
her children might gather at once to do her homage and beg her aid. All these 
influences, and many more, came together to flood half a continent with profuse 
streams of unprecedented art. 

The ancient techniques had here and there survived barbarian devastation and 
municipal decay. In the Eastern Empire the old skills were never lost; and it was 
above all from the Greek East and Byzantine Italy that artists and art themes now 
entered the life of the resurrected West. Charlemagne drew into his service 
Greek artists fleeing from Byzantine Iconoclasts; hence the art of Aachen 
married Byzantine delicacy and mysticism to German solidity and earthiness. 
The monk artists of Cluny, inaugurating in the tenth century a new era in 


Western architecture and adornment, began by copying Byzantine models. The 
school of monastic art developed at Monte Cassino by Abbot Desiderius (1072) 
was taught by Greek teachers on Byzantine lines. When Honorius III (1218) 
wished to decorate San Paolo fuori le mura he sent to Venice for mosaicists; and 
those who came were steeped in the Byzantine tradition. Colonies of Byzantine 
artists could be found in a score of Western cities; and it was their style of 
painting that molded Duccio, ‘Cimabue, and the early Giotto himself. Byzantine 
or Oriental motives—palmettes, acanthus leaves, animals within medallions— 
came to the West on textiles and ivories and in illuminated manuscripts, and 
lived hundreds of years in Romanesque ornament. Syrian, Anatolian, Persian 
forms of architecture—the vault, the dome, the tower-flanked facade, the 
composite column, the windows grouped by two or three under a binding arch— 
appeared again in the architecture of the West. History makes no leaps, and 
nothing is lost. 

Just as the development of life requires variation as well as heredity, and the 
development of a society needs experimental innovation as well as stabilizing 
custom, so the development of art in Western Europe involved not only the 
continuity of a tradition in skills and forms, and the stimulation of Byzantine and 
Moslem examples, but also the repeated turning of the artist from the school to 
nature, from ideas to things, from the past to the present, from the imitation of 
models to the expression of self. There was a somber and static quality in 
Byzantine art, a fragile and feminine elegance in Arabic ornament, that could 
never represent the dynamic and masculine vitality of a rebarbarized and 
reinvigorated West. Nations that were rising out of the Dark Ages toward the 
noon of the thirteenth century preferred the noble grace of Giotto’s women to the 
stiff Theodoras of Byzantine mosaics; and, laughing at the Semitic horror of 
images, they transformed mere decoration into the smiling angel of the Reims 
Cathedral, and the Golden Virgin of Amiens. The joy of life conquered the fear 
of death in Gothic art. 

It was the monks who, as they preserved classic literature, maintained and 
disseminated Roman, Greek, and Oriental art techniques. Seeking self- 
containment, the monasteries trained their inmates to the decorative as well as 
the practical crafts. The abbey church required altar and chancel furniture, 
chalice and pyx, reliquaries and shrines, missal, candelabra, perhaps mosaics, 
murals, and icons to inform and inspire piety; these the monks for the most part 
fashioned with their own hands; indeed, the monastery itself was in many cases 
designed and built by them, as Monte Cassino rises by Benedictine labor today. 
Most monasteries included spacious workshops; at Chartres, for example, 
Bernard de Tiron founded a religious house and gathered into it, we are told, 


“craftsmen both in wood and iron, carvers and goldsmiths, painters and 
stonemasons ... and others skilled in all manner of cunning work.”’ The 
illuminated manuscripts of the Middle Ages were almost all the work of monks; 
the finest textiles were produced by monks and nuns; the architects of the early 
Romanesque cathedrals were monks;? in the eleventh and early twelfth centuries 
the abbey of Cluny furnished most of the architects for Western Europe, and 
many of the painters and sculptors;* and in the thirteenth century the abbey of St. 
Denis was a thriving center of varied arts. Even the Cistercian monasteries, 
which in the days of the watchful Bernard had closed their doors to decoration, 
soon surrendered to the lure of form and the excitement of color, and began to 
build abbeys as ornate as Cluny or St. Denis. As the English cathedrals were 
usually monastic minsters, the regular or monastic clergy continued to the end of 
the thirteenth century to dominate ecclesiastical architecture in England. 

But a monastery, however excellent as a school and refuge for the spirit, is 
condemned by its seclusion to be a repository of traditions rather than a theater 
of living experiment; it is better fitted to preserve than to create. Not until the 
widened demands of a richer laity nourished secular artists did medieval life find 
the exuberant expression, in unhackneyed forms, that brought Gothic art to 
fullness. First in Italy, most in France, least in England, the emancipated and 
specializing laymen of the twelfth century, grouped in guilds, took the arts from 
monastic teachers and hands, and built the great cathedrals. 


II. THE ADORNMENT OF LIFE 


Nevertheless it was a monk who wrote the most complete and revealing 
summary of medieval arts and crafts. Theophilus—“lover of God” in the 
monastery of Helmershausen near Paderborn—wrote, about 1190, a Schedula 
diversarum artium: 


Theophilus, a humble priest... addresses his words to all who wish, by the practical work of 
their hands, and by the pleasing meditation of what is new, to put aside ... all sloth of mind and 
wandering of spirit.... [Here shall such men find] all that Greece possesses in the way of diverse 
colors and mixtures; all that Tuscany knows of the working of enamels ... all that Arabia has to 
show of works ductile, fusible, or chased; all the many vases and sculptured gems and ivory that 


Italy adorns with gold; all that France prizes in costly variety of windows; all that is extolled in 
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gold, silver, copper, or iron, or in subtle working of wood or stone. 
Here in a paragraph we see another side of the Age of Faith—men and 
women, and not least monks and nuns, seeking to satisfy the impulse to 
expression, taking pleasure in proportion, harmony, and form, and eager to make 


the useful beautiful. The medieval scene, however suffused with religion, is 
above all a picture of men and women working. And the first and basic purpose 
of their art is the adornment of their work, their bodies, and their homes. 
Thousands of woodworkers used knife, drill, gouge, chisel, and polishing 
materials to carve tables, chairs, benches, chests, caskets, cabinets, stairposts, 
wainscots, beds, cupboards, buffets, icons, altarpieces, choir stalls... with an 
incredible variety of forms and themes in high or low relief, and often with a 
mischievous humor that recognized no barrier between the sacred and the 
profane. On the misericords one might find figures of misers, gluttons, gossipers, 
grotesque beasts and birds with human heads. In Venice the wood carvers 
sometimes made frames more beautiful and costly than the pictures they 
enclosed. The Germans began in the twelfth century that remarkable wood 
sculpture which would become a major art in the sixteenth! 

The workers in metal rivaled the workers in wood. Iron was wrought into 
elegant gratings for windows, courtyards, and gates; for mighty hinges that 
spread across massive doors in a variety of floral designs (as on Notre Dame at 
Paris); for cathedral choir grilles as “strong as iron” and as delicate as lace. Iron 
or bronze or copper was fused or hammered into handsome vases, goblets, 
caldrons, ewers, candelabra, censers, caskets, and lamps; and bronze plates 
covered many cathedral doors. Armorers liked to add a touch of decoration to 
swords and scabbards, helmets, breastplates, and shields. The gorgeous bronze 
chandelier presented to the cathedral of Aachen by Frederick Barbarossa attested 
the ability of the German metalworkers; and the great bronze candlestick from 
Gloucester (c. 1100), now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, bears like 
testimony to English skill. The medieval fondness for making art of the simplest 
articles shows in the adornment of bolts, locks, and keys. Even weathervanes 
were carefully decorated with ornament that only a telescope could see. 

The arts of the precious metals and stones flourished amid general poverty. 
The Merovingian kings had gold plate, and Charlemagne collected at Aachen a 
treasure of goldsmiths’ work. The Church pardonably felt that if gold and silver 
brightened the tables of barons and bankers, they should also be used in the 
service of the King of Kings. Some altars were of chased silver, some of chased 
gold, as in the church of St. Ambrose at Milan, and the cathedrals of Pistoia and 
Basel. Gold was normal for the ciborium or pyx that held the consecrated Host, 
for the monstrance in which it was exposed to the veneration of the faithful, for 
the chalice that contained the sacramental wine, and for the reliquaries in which 
saintly relics were preserved; these vessels were in many cases more beautifully 
worked than the most costly prize cups of today. In Spain the goldsmiths made 
resplendent tabernacles to bear the Host in processions through the streets; in 


Paris the goldsmith Bonnard (1212) used 1544 ounces of silver, and 60 of gold, 
to make a shrine for the bones of St. Genevieve. We may judge the scope of the 
goldsmith’s art from the seventy-nine chapters devoted to it by Theophilus. 
There we find that every medieval goldsmith was expected to be a Cellini—at 
once smelter, sculptor, enameler, jewel mounter, and inlay worker. Paris in the 
thirteenth century had a powerful guild of goldsmiths and jewelers; and Parisian 
jewel cutters had already a reputation for producing artificial gems.’ The seals 
that rich men used to stamp the wax on their letters or envelopes were carefully 
designed and carved. Every prelate had an official ring; and every real or 
specious gentleman flaunted at least one ring on his hands. Those who cater to 
human vanity seldom starve. 

Cameos—small reliefs on precious material—were popular among the rich. 
Henry III of England had a “great cameo” valued at £ 200 ($40,000); Baldwin II 
brought a still more celebrated cameo from Constantinople to house it at Paris in 
Sainte Chapelle. Ivory was painstakingly carved throughout the Middle Ages: 
combs, boxes, handles, drinking horns, icons, book covers, diptychs and 
triptychs, episcopal staffs and croziers, reliquaries, shrines.... Astonishingly 
close to perfection is a thirteenth-century ivory group in the Louvre depicting the 
Descent from the Cross. Towards the end of that century romance and humor 
gained upon piety, and delicate carvings of sometimes very delicate scenes 
appeared on mirror cases and toilet boxes designed for ladies who could not be 
pious all the time. 

Ivory was one of many materials used for inlay, which the Italians called 
intarsia (from the Latin interserere, insert), and the French termed marquetry 
(marquer, to mark). Wood itself might be used as an inlay in other woods: a 
design was chiseled into a block of wood, and other woods were pressed and 
glued into the design. One of the more recondite medieval arts was niello (Latin 
nigellus, black)—inlaying an incised metal surface with a black paste composed 
of silver, copper, sulphur, and lead; when the inlay hardened, the surface was 
filed till the silver in the mixture shone. From this technique, in the fifteenth 
century, Finiguerra would develop copperplate engraving. 

The ceramic arts matured again out of industrial pottery as the returning 
Crusaders aroused Europe from the Dark Ages. Cloisonné enamel entered the 
West from Byzantium in the eighth century. In the twelfth a plaque representing 
the Last Judgment" gave an excellent example of champlevé; i.e., the spaces 
between the lines of the design were hollowed out into a copper ground, and the 
depressions were filled with enamel paste. Limoges, in France, had made 
enameled wares since the third century; in the twelfth it was the chief center, in 
the West, of champlevé and cloisonné. In the thirteenth century Moorish potters 


in Christian Spain coated clay vessels with an opaque tin glaze or enamel as a 
base for painted decoration; in the fifteenth century Italian merchants imported 
such wares from Spain in Major can trading ships, and called the material 
majolica, changing r to / in their melodious way. 

The art of glass, so nearly perfected in ancient Rome, returned to Venice from 
Egypt and Byzantium. As early as 1024 we hear of twelve phiolarii there, whose 
products were so varied that the government took the industry under its 
protection, and voted the title “gentlemen” to glassmakers. In 1278 the 
glassworkers were removed to a special quarter on the island of Murano, partly 
for safety, partly for secrecy; strict laws were passed forbidding Venetian 
glassmakers to go abroad, or to reveal the esoteric techniques of their art. From 
that “foot of earth” the Venetians for four centuries dominated the art and 
industry of glass in the Western world. Enameling and gilding of glass were 
highly developed; Olivo de Venezia made textiles of glass; and Murano poured 
out glass mosaic, beads, phials, beakers, tableware, even glass mirrors, which in 
the thirteenth century began to replace mirrors of polished steel. France, 
England, and Germany also made glass in this period, but almost entirely for 
industrial use; the stained glass of the cathedrals was a brilliant exception. 

Women have always received less credit in histories of art than they deserved. 
The adornment of the person and the home are precious elements in the art of 
life; and the work of women in dress design, interior decoration, embroidery, 
drapery, and tapestry has contributed more than most arts to that often 
unconscious pleasure which we derive from the intimate and silent presence of 
beautiful things. Delicate tissues deftly woven, and welcome to sight or touch, 
were highly prized in the Age of Faith; they clothed altars, relics, sacred vessels, 
priests, and men and women of high estate; and they themselves were wrapped 
in soft, thin paper which took from them its “tissue paper” name. In the 
thirteenth century France and England dethroned Constantinople as the chief 
producer of artistic embroidery; we hear of embroiderers’ guilds in Paris in 
1258; and Matthew Paris, under the year 1246, tells how Pope Innocent IV was 
struck by the gold-embroidered vestments of English prelates visiting Rome, and 
ordered such opus anglicanum for his copes and chasubles. Some ecclesiastical 
garments were so heavy with jewels, gold thread, and small enamel plaques that 
the priest so robed could hardly walk.° An American millionaire paid $60,000 
for an ecclesiastical vestment known as the Cope of Ascoli." The most famous 
of medieval embroideries was the “dalmatic of Charlemagne”; it was believed to 
be a product of Dalmatia, but was probably a Byzantine work of the twelfth 
century; it is now one of the most precious objects in the treasury of the Vatican. 


In France and England embroidered hangings or tapestries took the place of 
paintings, especially in public buildings. Their full display was reserved for 
festal days; then they were hung under the arches of church bays, and in the 
streets, and on processional floats. Usually they were woven of wool and silk by 
the “tirewomen” or maids of feudal chateaux under the superintendence of the 
chatelaine; many were woven by nuns, some by monks. Tapestries made no 
pretense to rival the subtler qualities of painting; they were to be seen from some 
distance, and had to sacrifice nicety of line and shading to clarity of figure and 
brilliance and permanence of color. They commemorated an historical event or a 
famous legend, or cheered gloomy interiors with representations of landscapes, 
flowers, or the sea. Tapestries are mentioned as early as the tenth century in 
France, but the oldest extant full specimens hardly antedate the fourteenth. 
Florence in Italy, Chinchilla in Spain, Poitiers, Arras, and Lille in France, led the 
West in the art of tapestry and rugs. The world-renowned Bayeux tapestries were 
not strictly such, since their design was embroidered upon the surface instead of 
forming part of the weave. They derive their name from the cathedral of Bayeux 
that long housed them; tradition ascribed them to William the Conqueror’s 
Queen Matilda and the ladies of her Norman court; but ungallant scholarship 
prefers an anonymous origin and a later date.® They rival the chronicles as an 
authority for the Norman Conquest. Upon a strip of brown linen nineteen inches 
wide and seventy-one yards long, sixty scenes show in procession the 
preparation for the invasion, the Norse vessels cleaving the Channel with high 
and figured prows, the wild battle of Hastings, the transfixing and death of 
Harold, the rout of the Anglo-Saxon troops, the triumph of blessed force. These 
tapestries are impressive examples of patient needlework, but they are not 
among the finer products of their kind. In 1803 Napoleon used them as 
propaganda to rouse the French to invade England; but he neglected to secure 
the blessing of the gods. 


III. PAINTING 


1. Mosaic 


The pictorial art in the Age of Faith took four principal forms: mosaic, 
miniatures, murals, and stained glass. 

The mosaic art was now in its old age, but in the course of 2000 years it had 
learned many subtleties. To make the gold ground they loved so well, mosaicists 


wrapped gold leaf around glass cubes, covered the leaf with a thin film of glass 
to keep the gold from tarnishing, and then, to avoid surface glare, laid the gilded 
cubes in slightly uneven planes. The light was reflected at diverse angles from 
the cubes, and gave an almost living texture to the whole. 

It was probably Byzantine artists who in the eleventh century covered the east 
apse and west wall of an old cathedral at Torcello—an island near Venice—with 
some of the most imposing mosaics in medieval history.'? The mosaics of St. 
Mark’s range over seven centuries in authorship and style. Doge Domenico 
Selvo commissioned the first interior mosaics in 1071, presumably using 
Byzantine artists; the mosaics of 1153 were still under Byzantine tutelage; not 
until 1450 were Italian artists predominant in the mosaic adornment of St. 
Mark’s. The twelfth-century Ascension mosaic of the central cupola is a summit 
of the art, but it has a close rival in the Joseph mosaics of the vestibule dome. 
The marble mosaic of the pavement has survived through 700 years the tread of 
human feet. 

At the other end of Italy Greek and Saracen workers united to produce the 
mosaic masterpieces of Norman Sicily—in the Capella Palatina and Martorana 
of Palermo, the monastery of Monreale, the cathedral of Cefalt (1148). The wars 
of the papacy in the thirteenth century may have retarded art in Rome; however, 
resplendent mosaics were made in that period for the churches of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, Santa Maria in Trastevere, St. John Lateran, and St. Paul Outside the 
Walls. An Italian, Andrea Tafi (1213-94), designed a mosaic for the Baptistery 
at Florence, but it was not up to the Greek work in Venice or Sicily. Suger’s 
abbey at St. Denis (1150) had a magnificent mosaic floor, partly preserved in the 
Cluny Museum; and the pavement (c. 1268) of Westminster Abbey is an 
admirable mingling of mosaic shades. But the mosaic art never prospered north 
of the Alps; stained glass outshone it; and with the coming of Duccio, Cimabue, 
and Giotto, murals crowded it out even in Italy. 


2. Miniatures 


The illumination of manuscripts with miniature paintings and decoration in 
liquid silver and gold and colored inks continued to be a favorite art, gratefully 
adapted to monastic quiet and piety. Like so many phases of medieval activity, it 
reached its Western apogee in the thirteenth century; never again has it been so 
delicate, inventive, or profuse. The stiff figures and drapes, and hard greens and 
reds, of the eleventh century were gradually replaced with forms of grace and 


tenderness in richer hues on backgrounds of blue or gold; and the Virgin 
conquered the miniature even as she was capturing the cathedral. 

During the Dark Ages many books were destroyed; those that remained were 
doubly precious, and constituted, so to speak, a thin life line of civilization in 
their text and art.'' Psalters, gospels, sacramentaries, missals, breviaries, books 
of hours were cherished as the living vehicles of a divine revelation; no effort 
was too great for their fit adornment; one might reasonably spend a day on an 
initial, a week on a title page. Hartker, a monk of St. Gall, perhaps expecting the 
end of the world with the century, made a vow in 986 to remain within four 
walls the rest of his earthly life; he stayed in his tiny cell till he died fifteen years 
later; and there he illuminated—brightened with pictures and ornament—the 
Antiphonary of St. Gall.'* 

Perspective and modeling were now less ably practiced than in the 
Carolingian exuberance; the enlumineur, as the French called the miniaturist, 
sought depth and splendor of color, and a crowded fullness and vitality of 
representation, rather than the illusion of tridimensional space. Most frequently 
his subjects were taken from the Bible, or the apocryphal gospels, or the legends 
of the saints; but sometimes a herbal or a bestiary sought illustration, and he took 
delight in picturing real or imaginary plants and animals. Even in religious books 
the ecclesiastical rules for subject and treatment were less defined in the West 
than in the East, and the painter was allowed to range and frolic widely within 
his narrow room. Animal bodies with human heads, human bodies with animal 
heads, a monkey disguised as a monk, a monkey examining with proper medical 
gravity a phial of urine, a musician giving a concert by scraping together the 
jawbones of an ass—such were the topics that graced a Book of the Hours of the 
Virgin.'’ Other texts, sacred as well as profane, came to life with scenes of 
hunting, tournament, or war; one thirteenth-century psalter included in its 
pictures the inside of an Italian bank. The secular world, recovering from its 
terror of eternity, was invading the precincts of religion itself. 

English monasteries were fertile in this peaceful art. The East Anglian school 
produced famous psalters: one treasured by the Brussels library, another 
(“Ormsby”) at Oxford, a third (“St. Omer”) in the British Museum. But the finest 
illumination of the age was French. The psalters painted for Louis [IX inaugurate 
a style of centered composition, and division into framed medallions, obviously 
taken from the stained glass of the cathedrals. The Lowlands shared in this 
movement; the monks of Liege and Ghent attained in their miniatures something 
of the warm feeling and flowing grace of the sculptures at Amiens and Reims. 
Spain produced the greatest single chef-d’oeuvre of thirteenth-century 
illumination in a book of hymns to the Virgin—Las cantigas del Rey Sabio (c. 


1280)—“The Canticles of [Alfonso X] the Wise King”; its 1226 miniatures 
suggest the labor and loyalty that medieval books might receive. Such books, of 
course, were works of calligraphic as well as pictorial art. Sometimes the same 
artist copied or composed and wrote the text, and painted the illumination. In 
several manuscripts one hesitates to decide which seems more beautiful—the 
decoration or the text. We paid a price for print. 


3. Murals 


It is difficult to tell how far the miniatures, in subject and design, influenced 
murals, panels, icons, ceramic painting, sculptural relief, and stained glass, and 
how far these influenced illumination. There was among these arts a free trade in 
themes and styles, a continuous interaction; and sometimes the same artist 
practiced them all. We do injustice to art and artist alike when we separate one 
art too sharply from the rest, or the arts from the life of their time; reality is 
always more integrated than our chronicles; and the historian disintegrates for 
convenience’ sake the elements of a civilization whose components flowed as a 
united stream. We must try not to sever the artist from the cultural complex that 
reared and taught him, gave him traditions and topics—praised or tormented 
him, used him up, buried him, and—more often than not—forgot his name. 

The Middle Ages, like any age of faith, discouraged individualism as insolent 
impiety, and bade the ego even of genius submerge itself in the work and current 
of its time. The Church, the state, the commune, the guild were the lasting 
realities; they were the artists; individuals were the hands of the group; and when 
the great cathedral took form its body and soul would stand for all the bodies and 
souls that its design and building and adornment had consecrated and consumed. 
So history has swallowed up nearly all the names of the men who painted the 
walls of medieval structures before the thirteenth century; and war, revolution, 
and the damp of time have almost swallowed up their work. Were the methods 
of the muralists to blame? They used the ancient processes of fresco and tempera 
—applying the colors to freshly plastered walls, or painting upon dry walls with 
colors made adhesive by some glutinous material. Both methods aimed at 
permanence, through permeation or cohesion; even so the colors tended to flake 
off in the course of years, so that very little remains of mural painting before the 
fourteenth century. Theophilus (1190) described the preparation of oil colors, but 
this technique lay undeveloped till the Renaissance. 

The traditions of classic Roman painting were apparently snuffed out by the 
barbarian invasions and the ensuing centuries of poverty. When Italian mural 


painting revived it took its lead not from antiquity but from the half-Greek, half- 
Oriental methods of Byzantium. Early in the thirteenth century we find Greek 
painters working in Italy—Theophanes at Venice, Apollonius at Florence, 
Melormus at Siena.... The earliest signed panel pictures in the Italian art of this 
period bear Greek names. Such men brought with them Byzantine themes and 
styles—symbolic figures religio-mystical, making no claim to the representation 
of natural attitudes and scenes. 

Gradually, as wealth and taste rose in thirteenth-century Italy, and the higher 
rewards of art drew better talents to their quest, Italian painters—Giunta Pisano 
at Pisa, Lapo at Pistoia, Guido at Siena, Pietro Cavallini at Assisi and Rome— 
began to abandon the dreamy Byzantine manner, and to infuse their painting 
with the color and passion of Italy. In the church of San Domenico at Siena 
Guido (1271) painted a Madonna whose “pure, sweet face”’* left far behind it 
the frail and lifeless forms of the Byzantine painting of that age; this picture 
almost begins the Italian Renaissance. 

A generation later Duccio di Buoninsegna (1273-1319) carried Siena to a 
kind of civic-esthetic frenzy with his Maesta or “Majesty” of the Virgin 
enthroned. The thriving citizens decided that the Divine Mother, their feudal 
queen, should have her picture painted on an imposing scale by the greatest artist 
available anywhere. They found it pleasant to choose their townsman Duccio. 
They promised him gold, gave him food and time, and watched every step of his 
work. When, after three years, it was complete (1311), and Duccio had added a 
touching signature—“Holy Mother of God, give Siena peace and Duccio life 
because he painted thee thus”—a procession of bishops, priests, monks, officials, 
and half the population of the city escorted the picture (fourteen feet long and 
seven wide) to the cathedral, amid the blare of trumpets and the ringing of bells. 
The work was still half Byzantine in style, aiming at religious expression rather 
than realistic portraiture; the Virgin’s nose was too long and straight, her eyes 
too somber; but the surrounding figures had grace and character; and the scenes 
from the life of Mary and Christ, painted on the predellas and pinnacles, had a 
new and vivid charm. Altogether this was the greatest painting before Giotto.'Y 

Meanwhile at Florence Giovanni Cimabue (12402-1302) had inaugurated a 
dynasty of painters that would rule Italian art for almost three centuries. Born of 
a noble family, Giovanni doubtless saddened them by abandoning law for art. He 
was a proud spirit, apt to cast aside any of his works in which he or another had 
found a defect. While stemming, like Duccio, from the Italian-Byzantine school, 
he poured his pride and energy into his art to revolutionary effect; in him, more 
than in the greater artist Duccio, the Byzantine style was superseded, and a new 
path of advance was cleared. He bent and softened the hard lines of his 


predecessors, gave flesh to spirit, color and warmth to flesh, human tenderness 
to gods and saints; and by using bright reds, pinks, and blues for the drapery, he 
endowed his paintings with a life and brilliance unknown before him in medieval 
Italy. All this, however, we must accept on the testimony of his time; not one of 
the pictures attributed to him is unquestionably his; and the Madonna and Child 
with Angels, painted in tempera for the Rucellai Chapel of Santa Maria Novella 
in Florence, is more probably by Duccio.’’ A tradition disputed, but probably 
true, assigns to Cimabue a Virgin and Child Between Four Angels in the Lower 
Church of San Francesco at Assisi. This colossal fresco, usually dated 1296, and 
restored in the nineteenth century, is the first extant masterpiece in Italian 
painting. The figure of St. Francis is bravely realistic—a man frightened to 
emaciation by visions of Christ; and the four angels begin the Renaissance 
alliance of religious subjects with feminine beauty. 

In the closing years of his life Cimabue was appointed capomaestro of 
mosaics at the cathedral of Pisa; and there, it is said, he designed for the apse a 
mosaic of Christ in Glory Between the Virgin and St. John. Vasari tells a pretty 
tale how Cimabue once found a shepherd lad of ten, called Giotto di Bondone, 
drawing a lamb on a slate with a piece of coal, and took him to Florence as a 
pupil.'® Certainly Giotto worked in Cimabue’s studio, and occupied his master’s 
house after Cimabue’s death. So began the greatest line of painters in the history 
of art. 


4. Stained Glass 


Italy was a century ahead of the North in murals and mosaics, a century 
behind in architecture and stained glass. The art of painting glass had been 
known to antiquity, but chiefly in the form of glass mosaic. Gregory of Tours 
(5382-93) filled the windows of St. Martin’s with glass “of varied colors”; and in 
the same century Paul the Silentiary remarked the splendor of sunlight as filtered 
through the variously colored windows of St. Sophia’s at Constantinople. In 
these cases, so far as we know, there was no attempt at making pictures with the 
glass. But about 980 Archbishop Adalbero of Reims adorned his cathedral with 
windows “containing histories”;'? and in 1052 the chronicle of St. Benignus 
described a “very ancient painted window,” representing St. Paschasius, in a 
church at Dijon.'* Here was historiated glass; but apparently the color was 
painted upon the glass, not fused into it. When Gothic architecture reduced the 
strain on walls and made space for larger windows, the abundant light thereby 
admitted into the church allowed—indeed, demanded—the coloring of the 


panes; and every stimulus was present to find a method of more permanently 
painting glass. 

Stain-fused glass was probably an offshoot of the art of enameled glass. 
Theophilus described the new technique in 1190. A “cartoon” or design was laid 
upon a table, and was divided into small sections, each marked with a symbol of 
the desired color. Pieces of glass were cut, seldom more than an inch long or 
wide, to fit the sections of the cartoon. Each piece of glass was painted in the 
designated color with a pigment consisting of powdered glass mixed with 
varying metallic oxides—cobalt for blue, copper for red or green, manganese for 
purple.... The painted glass was then fired to fuse the enamel oxides with the 
glass; the cooled pieces were laid upon the design, and were soldered together 
with thin strips of lead. In viewing a window of such mosaic glass the eye hardly 
notices the leads, but makes of the parts a continuous colored surface. The artist 
was interested in color above all, and aimed at a fusion of color tones; he sought 
no realism, no perspective; he gave the queerest hues to the objects in his 
pictures—green camels, pink lions, blue-faced knights.'? But he achieved the 
effect he aimed at: a brilliant and lasting picture, a softening and coloring of the 
light admitted to the church, and the instruction and exaltation of the worshiper. 

The windows—even the great “roses”—were in most cases divided into 
panels, medallions, circles, lozenges, or squares, so that one window might show 
several scenes in a biography or theme. Old Testament prophets were pictured 
opposite their New Testament analogues or fulfillments; and the New Testament 
was amplified from the apocryphal gospels, whose picturesque fables were so 
dear to the medieval mind. Stories of the saints were even more frequent in the 
windows than episodes from the Bible; so the adventures of St. Eustace were 
narrated on the windows of Chartres, and again at Sens, Auxerre, Le Mans, and 
Tours. Events of profane history rarely appeared in stained glass. 

Within a half century of its oldest known occurrence in France, stained glass 
reached perfection at Chartres. The windows of that cathedral served as models 
and goals for those at Sens, Laon, Bourges, and Rouen. Thence the art crossed to 
England, and inspired the glass of Canterbury and Lincoln; a treaty between 
France and England specified that one of the glass painters of Louis VII (1137- 
80) should be allowed to come to England.” In the thirteenth century the 
component parts of the pane were made larger, and the color lost something of 
the vibrating subtlety of the earlier work. Painting in grisaille—decorative 
tracery with thin lines of red or blue on a gray monochrome base—replaced, 
towards the end of that century, the color symphonies of the great cathedrals; the 
mullions themselves, in ever more complex designs, played a larger part in the 
picture; and though such window tracery became in its turn a lovely art, the skill 


of the glass painter declined. The splendor of stained glass had come with the 
Gothic cathedral; and when the Gothic glory faded, the ecstasy of color died 
away. 


IV. SCULPTURE 


Much Roman sculpture had been destroyed as loot by victorious barbarism, 
or as obscene idolatry by nascent Christianity; something had remained, 
especially in France, to excite the imagination of barbarism tamed and a 
Christian culture coming of age. In this art, as in others, the Eastern Roman 
Empire had preserved old models and skills, had overlaid them with Asiatic 
conventions and mysticism, and had redistributed to the West the seeds that had 
come to it from Rome. Greek carvers went to Germany after Theophano married 
Otto II (972); they went to Venice, Ravenna, Rome, Naples, Sicily, perhaps to 
Barcelona and Marseille. From such men, and from the Moslem artists of his 
Regno, the sculptors of Frederick II may have learned their trade. When 
barbarism became rich it could afford to wed beauty; when the Church became 
rich she took sculpture, like the other arts, into the service of her creed and ritual. 
That, after all, was the way the major arts had developed in Egypt and Asia, in 
Greece and Rome; great art is the child of a triumphant faith. 

Like mural painting, mosaic, and stained glass, sculpture was conceived not 
as independent, but as one phase of an integrated art for which no language has a 
name—the adornment of worship. Primarily the sculptor’s function was to 
beautify the house of God with statuary and reliefs; secondarily to make images 
or icons to inspire piety in the home; after that, if time and funds remained, he 
might carve the likeness of secular persons or adorn profane things. In church 
sculpture the preferred material was some lasting substance like stone, marble, 
alabaster, bronze; but for statuary the Church favored wood: such figures could 
be borne without agony by Christians marching in religious pageantry. Statues 
were painted, as in ancient religious art, and they were more often realistic than 
idealized. The worshiper was to feel the presence of the saint through the image; 
and so well was this end attained that the Christian, like the devotee of older 
faiths, expected miracles of the statue, and raised few doubts on hearing that the 
arm of an alabaster Christ had moved in benediction, or that the breast of a 
wooden Virgin had given milk. 

Any study of medieval sculpture should begin with an act of contrition. A 
great part of that sculpture was destroyed in England by Puritan zealots— 
sometimes by act of Parliament; and in France by the Art Terror of the 


Revolution. In England the reaction was against what seemed to the new 
iconoclasts the pagan ornamentation of Christian shrines; in France it attacked 
the collections, effigies, and tombs of the hated aristocracy. All through these 
countries we find headless statues, broken noses, battered sarcophagi, smashed 
reliefs, shattered cornices and capitals; a fury of accumulated resentment against 
ecclesiastical or feudal tyranny vented itself at last in a Satanic demolition. As if 
enlisting in a conspiracy of ruin, time and its servant elements wore away 
surfaces, melted stone, effaced inscriptions, waged against the works of man a 
cold and silent war that never granted truce. And man himself, in a thousand 
campaigns, sought victory through competitive devastation. We know medieval 
sculpture only in its desolation. 

We add misunderstanding to injury when we view its scattered members in 
museums. It was not meant to be seen in isolation; it was part of a theological 
theme and an architectural whole; and what might seem crude and ungainly in 
separation may have been skillfully suited to its context in stone. The cathedral 
statue was an element in a composition; it was adjusted to its place, and tended 
to follow, by elongation, the vertical lift of the cathedral lines: the legs were kept 
together, the arms were pressed to the body; sometimes a saint was thinned and 
stretched through all the length of a portal jamb. Less often a horizontal effect 
was stressed, and the figures over a door might be fattened and flattened as over 
the portal of Chartres, or a man or a beast might be crumpled into a capital like a 
Greek god cornered in a pediment. Gothic sculpture was fused in an unrivaled 
unity with the architecture it adorned. 

This subordination of sculptural to structural line and aim especially marked 
the art of the twelfth century. The thirteenth witnessed an exuberant rebellion of 
the sculptor, who now ventured out of formalism into realism, out of piety into 
humor and satire and the zest of earthy life. At Chartres, in the twelfth century, 
the figures are somber and stiff; at Reims, in the thirteenth, they are caught in 
natural conversation or spontaneous action, their features are individual, there is 
grace in their pose. Many figures on the cathedrals of Chartres and Reims 
resemble the bearded peasants that still meet us in French villages; the shepherd 
warming himself at the fire on the west portal of Amiens might be in a Norman 
or Gaspé field today. No sculpture in history rivals the whimsical veracity of 
Gothic cathedral reliefs. At Rouen, crowded into little quatref oils, we find a 
meditative philosopher with the head of a pig; a doctor, half man and half goose, 
studying another phial of urine; a music teacher, half man and half rooster, 
giving a lesson on the organ to a centaur; a man changed by a sorcerer into a 
dog, whose feet still wear his boots.*’ Funny little figures crouch under the 
statues at Chartres, Amiens, Reims. A capital in Strasbourg cathedral, since 


reformed, showed the burial of Reynard the Fox: a boar and a goat carried his 
coffin, a wolf bore the cross, a hare lighted the way with a taper, a bear sprinkled 
holy water, a stag sang Mass, an ass chanted the funeral service from a book 
resting on the head of a cat.** In Beverley Minster a fox cowled like a monk 
preaches from a pulpit to a congregation of pious geese.” 

The cathedrals are, among other things, menageries in stone; almost all 
animals known to man, and many known only to medieval fancy, find 
somewhere room in those tolerant immensities. At Laon sixteen bulls lower on 
the cathedral towers; they represent, we are told, the mighty beasts that through 
patient years transported the stone blocks from the quarries to the hilltop church. 
One day, said a genial legend, an ox laboring upward fell in exhaustion; the load 
was precariously poised on a slope when a miraculous ox appeared, slipped into 
the harness, drew the cart to the summit, and then vanished into the supernatural 
air.** We smile at such fiction, and return to our tales of sex and crime. 

The cathedrals found place, too, for a botanical garden. Next to the Virgin, 
the angels, and the saints, what better ornament could there be for the house of 
God than the plants, fruits, and flowers of the French or English or German 
countryside? In Romanesque architecture (800-1200) the old Roman floral 
motives persisted—acanthus leaves and the vine; in Gothic these formalized 
motives yielded to an amazing profusion of indigenous plants, carved into bases, 
capitals, spandrels, archivolts, cornices, columns, pulpits, choirs, doorposts, 
Stalls.... These forms are not conventional; they are often individualized 
varieties locally loved, and rendered to the life; sometimes they are composite 
plants, another play of Gothic imagination, but still fresh with the feel of nature. 
Trees, branches, twigs, leaves, buds, flowers, fruit, ferns, buttercups, plantains, 
watercress, celandine, rosebushes, strawberry plants, thistle and sage, parsley 
and chicory, cabbage and celery—all are here, falling from the never-emptied 
cornucopia of the cathedral; the intoxication of spring was in the heart of the 
sculptor, and guided the chisel into the stone. Not only spring; all the seasons of 
the year are in these carvings, all the toil and solace of sowing, reaping, and 
vintage are here; and in the whole history of sculpture there is nothing finer in its 
kind than the “Vintage Capital” in the cathedral of Reims.*° 

But this world of plants and flowers, birds and beasts, was ancillary to the 
main theme of medieval sculpture—the life and death of man. At Chartres, 
Laon, Lyons, Auxerre, Bourges, some preliminary reliefs tell the story of the 
creation. At Laon the Creator counts on His fingers the days left Him for His 
task; and in later scenes we see Him, tired with His cosmic toil, leaning on His 
staff, sitting down to rest, going to sleep; this is a god whom any peasant can 
understand. Other cathedral reliefs show the months of the year, each with its 


distinctive work and joy. Others show the occupations of man: peasants in the 
field or at the wine press; some guiding horses or oxen in breaking furrows or 
pulling carts; others shearing sheep or milking cows; and there are millers, 
carpenters, porters, merchants, artists, scholars, even a philosopher or two. The 
sculptor portrays abstractions through examples: Donatus is grammar, Cicero is 
oratory, Aristotle is dialectic, Ptolemy is astronomy. Philosophy sits with her 
head in the clouds, a book in her right hand, a scepter in her left; she is Regina 
scientiarum, Queen of the Sciences. Paired figures personify Faith and Idolatry, 
Hope and Despair, Charity and Avarice, Chastity and Lechery, Peace and 
Discord; a portal at Laon shows a combat of the Vices and the Virtues; and on 
the west front of Notre Dame at Paris a graceful figure with bandaged eyes 
represents the Synagogue, while opposite her is an even lovelier woman, with 
royal mantle and commanding air—the Church as the Bride of Christ. Christ 
Himself appears sometimes tender, sometimes terrible; taken down from the 
cross by His mother; rising from the tomb while near by, in symbol, a lion brings 
her cubs to life with a breath; or sternly judging the quick and the dead. That 
Last Judgment is everywhere in the sculpture and painting of the churches; man 
was never allowed to forget it; and here, too, only one intercessor could be relied 
upon to win forgiveness for his sins. So in the sculpture, as in the litanies, Mary 
took the leading place, the mother of infinite mercy, who would not let her Son 
take too literally those awful words about the many called, the few chosen. 

There is a depth of feeling in this Gothic sculpture, a variety and energy of 
life, a sympathy with all the forms of the plant and animal world, a tenderness, 
gentleness, and grace, a miracle of stone revealing not flesh but the soul, that 
move and satisfy us when the bodily excellence of Greek statuary has lost— 
perhaps through our aging—something of its traditional lure. Beside the living 
figures of medieval faith the heavy gods of the Parthenon pediment seem cold 
and dead. Gothic sculpture is technically deficient; there is nothing in it that can 
match the perfection of the Parthenon frieze, or the handsome gods and sensuous 
goddesses of Praxiteles, or even the matrons and senators of the Ara Pacis at 
Rome; and doubtless those comely ephebi and pliant Aphrodites once meant the 
joy of healthy life and love. But the prejudices of our native creed, remembering 
its loveliness and forgetting its terror, bring us back again and again to the great 
cathedrals, and tip the scales to the Beau Dieu of Amiens, the Smiling Angel of 
Reims, and the Virgin of Chartres. 


As the skill of the medieval sculptor grew, he aspired to free his art from 
architecture, and produce works that could please the increasingly secular taste 
of princes and prelates, nobles and bourgeoisie. In England the “marblers” of 


Purbeck, using the excellent material quarried in that Dorsetshire promontory, 
earned high repute in the thirteenth century for ready-made shafts and capitals, 
and for the recumbent effigies they carved on the sarcophagi of the affluent 
dead. About 1292 William Torel, a London goldsmith, cast in bronze the images 
of Henry III and his daughter-in-law Eleanor of Castile for their marble tombs in 
Westminster Abbey; these are as fine as any bronze work of the age. Remarkable 
schools of sculpture gathered in this period at Liége, Hildesheim, and 
Naumburg; and some unknown master, about 1240, made the strong and simple 
figures—with magnificent drapery—of Henry the Lion and his lioness in the 
cathedral of Brunswick. France led Europe in the quality of her Romanesque 
(twelfth-century) and Gothic (thirteenth-century) statuary; but most of it is 
integrated with her cathedrals, and is best studied there. 

Sculpture in Italy was not so intimately bound up with architecture, the 
commune, and the guild as in France; and there, in the thirteenth century, we 
begin to get individual artists whose personality dominates their work and 
preserves their names. Niccolo Pisano embodied a diversity of influences fused 
into a unique synthesis. Born in Apulia about 1225, he enjoyed the stimulating 
air of Frederick II’s regime; there, apparently, he studied the remains and 
restorations of classic art.*° Moving to Pisa, he inherited the Romanesque 
tradition, and heard of the Gothic style then at its apex in France. When he 
carved a pulpit for Pisa’s baptistery he took for his model a Roman sarcophagus 
of Hadrian’s time. He was deeply moved by the firm but graceful lines of the 
classic forms; though his pulpit showed Romanesque and Gothic arches, most of 
its figures bore Roman features and dress; the face and robes of Mary in the 
panel of the Presentation were those of a Roman matron; and in one comer a 
nude athlete proclaimed the spirit of ancient Greece. Jealous of this masterpiece, 
Siena (1265) engaged Niccolo, his son Giovanni, and his pupil Arnolfo di 
Cambio to carve a still finer pulpit for the cathedral. They succeeded. Standing 
on columns with Gothic flowered capitals, this pulpit of white marble repeated 
the themes of the Pisan work, with a crowded panel of the Crucifixion. Here the 
Gothic influence won over the classical; but in the feminine figures that crowned 
the columns the antique mood found voice in the frank portrayal of rosy health. 
As if to underscore his classic sentiments, Niccolo chiseled upon the tomb of the 
ascetic St. Dominic at Bologna virile forms in pagan style, full of the joy of life. 
In 1271 he joined his son and Arnolfo to carve the marble font still standing in 
the public square of Perugia. He died seven years later, still relatively young; but 
in one lifetime he had made straight the way for Donatello and the rebirth of 
classic sculpture in the Renaissance. 


His son Giovanni Pisano (c. 1240-c. 1320) rivaled him in influence, and 
surpassed him in technical skill. In 1271 Pisa commissioned Giovanni to build a 
cemetery fit for men who were then dividing the western Mediterranean with 
Genoa. Holy earth was brought from Mt. Calvary for the Campo Santo, or 
Sacred Field; around a grassy rectangle the artist raised graceful arches in 
mingled Romanesque and Gothic styles; masterpieces of sculpture were brought 
in to adorn the cloisters, and the Campo Santo remained a monument to 
Giovanni Pisano until the Second World War shattered half its arches into a 
neglected ruin.’ When the Pisans were defeated by the Genoese (1284) they 
could no longer afford Giovanni; he went to Siena, and helped to design and 
execute the sculpture of the cathedral facade. In 1290 he chiseled some reliefs 
for the bizarre face of the Orvieto Cathedral. Thence he returned north to Pistoia, 
and carved for the church of Sant’ Andrea a pulpit less virile than his father’s at 
Pisa, but excelling it in naturalness and grace; this, indeed, is the loveliest 
product of Gothic sculpture in Italy. 

The third member of this famous trio, Arnolfo di Cambio (c. 1232-c. 1300), 
continued the Gothic style under the patronage of the popes, several of whom 
had a French background. At Orvieto he shared in cutting the facade, and made a 
handsome sarcophagus for Cardinal de Braye. In 1296, with the multidextrous 
versatility of Renaissance artists, he designed, and began to execute, three of the 
glories of Florence: the cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore, the church of Santa 
Croce, and the Palazzo Vecchio. 

But with Arnolfo and these works we pass from sculpture to architecture. All 
the arts had now returned to life and health; the old skills were not only restored, 
but were breeding new ventures and techniques with almost reckless fertility. 
The arts were united as never before or since—in the same enterprise and the 
same man. Everything had been prepared for the culminating medieval art that 
would combine them all in perfect co-operation, and would give its name to a 
style and an age. 


I Cf. the twelfth-century Crucifixion in the Liebfrauenkirche of Halberstadt, or the thirteenth-century statue 
of James the Less in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


II In the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


III Learning that it had been stolen, he returned it to the Italian government, and contented himself with a 
medal for honesty.’ 


IV The main picture is now in the Opera or Museum of the Siena Cathedral. 


V The Campo Santo is being restored. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
The Gothic Flowering 
1095-1300 


I. THE CATHEDRAL 


WHY did Western Europe build so many churches in the three centuries after 
1000? What need was there, in a Europe with hardly a fifth of its present 
population, for temples so vast that they are now rarely filled even on the holiest 
days? How could an agricultural civilization afford to build such costly edifices, 
which a wealthy industrialism can barely maintain? 

The population was small, but it believed; it was poor, but it gave. On 
holydays, or in pilgrimage churches, the worshipers were so numerous, said 
Suger of St. Denis, that “women were forced to run toward the altar on the heads 
of men as a pavement”;' the great abbot was raising funds to build his 
masterpiece, and could be forgiven a little exaggeration. In towns like Florence, 
Pisa, Chartres, York it was desirable on occasion to gather the entire population 
into one edifice. In populous monasteries the abbey church had to accommodate 
monks and nuns and laity. Relics had to be guarded in special shrines, with room 
for intimate devotion, and a spacious sanctuary was needed for major rituals. 
Side altars were required in abbeys and cathedrals whose many priests were 
expected to say Mass every day; a separate altar or chapel for each favored saint 
might incline his ear to petitioners; and Mary had to have a “Lady Chapel” if the 
whole cathedral was not hers. 

The construction was financed largely by the accumulated funds of the 
episcopal see. In addition the bishop solicited gifts from kings, nobles, 
communes, guilds, parishes, and individuals. The communes were stirred to a 
wholesome rivalry, in which the cathedral became the symbol and challenge of 
their wealth and power. Indulgences were offered to those who contributed; 
relics were carried about the diocese to stimulate giving; and generosity might be 
prodded by an occasional miracle.* Competition for building funds was keen; 
bishops objected to collections made in their dioceses for undertakings in 
another; in some cases, however, bishops from many parts, even from foreign 
lands, sent aid to an enterprise, as at Chartres. Though some of these appeals 


verged on pressure, they hardly rivaled the intensity of the influences mobilized 
for the public financing of a modem war. The cathedral chapters exhausted their 
own funds, and almost bank-rupted the French Church, in the Gothic ecstasy. 
The people themselves did not feel exploited when they contributed; they hardly 
missed the mite they individually gave; and for that mite they received, as a 
collective achievement and pride, a home for their worship, a meeting place for 
their community, a school of letters for their children, a school of arts and crafts 
for their guilds, and a Bible in stone whereby they might contemplate, in statue 
and picture, the story of their faith. The house of the people was the house of 
God. 

Who designed the cathedrals? If architecture is the art of designing and 
beautifying a building and directing its construction, we must reject, for Gothic, 
the old view that the priests or monks were the architects. Their function was to 
formulate their needs, conceive a general plan, secure a location, and raise funds. 
Before 1050 it was usual for the clergy, especially the Cluniac monks, to design 
and superintend as well as to plan; but for the great cathedrals—all after 1050— 
it was found necessary to engage professional architects who, with rare 
exceptions, were neither monks nor priests. The architect would not receive that 
title till 1563; his medieval name was “master builder,” sometimes “master 
mason”; and these terms reveal his origin. He began as an artisan physically 
engaged in the work that he directed. In the thirteenth century, as wealth 
permitted greater edifices and specialization, the master builder was one who— 
no longer sharing in the physical work —submitted designs and competitive 
estimates, accepted contracts, made ground plans and working drawings, 
procured materials, hired and paid artists and artisans, and supervised the 
construction from beginning to end. We know the names of many such architects 
after 1050—of 137 Gothic architects in medieval Spain alone. Some of them 
inscribed their names on their buildings, and a few wrote books about their craft. 
Villard de Honne-court (c. 1250) left an album of architectural notes and 
sketches made on the travels that he undertook, in the practice of his profession, 
from Laon and Reims to Lausanne and Hungary. 

The artists who did the more delicate work—who carved the figures and 
reliefs, or painted the windows or the walls, or decorated the altar or the choir— 
were not distinguished from the artisans by any special name; the artist was a 
master artisan, and every industry strove to be an art. Much of the work was 
distributed by contract among the guilds to which artists and artisans alike 
belonged. The unskilled labor was provided by serfs or hired migratory workers; 
and when time pressed, the government conscripted men —even skilled artisans 
—to complete the task.* Hours of labor were from sunrise to sunset in winter, 


from a little after sunrise to a little before sundown in summer, with time 
allowed for a substantial meal at noon. English architects, in 1275, received 
twelve pence ($12) a day, with traveling expenses and occasional gifts. 

The ground plan of the cathedral was still essentially that of the Roman 
basilica: a longitudinal nave terminating in a sanctuary and an apse, and rising 
above and between two aisles to a roof supported by walls and colonnades. By a 
complex but fascinating evolution this simple basilica became first the 
Romanesque, and, then the Gothic, cathedral. The nave and aisles were cut by a 
transept—a transverse nave—giving the plan the figure of a Latin cross. The 
ground area was enlarged by rivalry or devotion until Notre Dame at Paris 
covered 63,000 square feet, Chartres or Reims 65,000, Amiens 70,000, Cologne 
90,000, St. Peter’s 100,000. The Christian church was almost always oriented— 
built with the head or apse pointing eastward—toward Jerusalem. 

Hence the main portal was in the west facade, whose special decoration 
received the light of the setting sun. In the great cathedrals each portal was an 
archway with “recessed orders”: i.e., the innermost arch was topped with a larger 
arch overlapping outward, and this again with a larger arch, until there might be 
as many as eight such overreaching layers or “orders,” the whole forming an 
expanding shell. A similar “subordination of orders,” or gradation of parts, 
enhanced the beauty of nave arches and window jambs. Each order or stone band 
of the compound arch could receive statuary or other sculptural ornament, so 
that the portal, above all in the west front, became a profuse chapter in the stone 
book of Christian lore. 

The dignity of the west facade was heightened by flanking it with towers. 
Towers are as old as the records of history. In Romanesque and Gothic they 
were used not only to house bells, but to support the lateral pressure of the 
facade and the longitudinal pressure of the aisles. In Normandy and England a 
third tower had many windows, or was largely open at the base, and served as a 
“lantern” to give a natural light to the center of the church. Gothic architects, 
enamored of verticality, aimed to add a spire to every tower; funds or skill or 
spirit failed; some spires fell, as at Beauvais; Notre Dame, Amiens, and Reims 
received no spires, Chartres only two of its intended three, Laon one of five— 
and that was destroyed in the Revolution. As the spire pointed the landscapes of 
the North, so the campanile or bell tower dominated the cities of Italy. There 
they were usually separate from the church, like the Leaning Tower of Pisa, or 
Giotto’s campanile at Florence. Possibly they took some hints from Moslem 
minarets; in turn they spread their style into Palestine and Syria; and they 
became the civic belfries of the northern towns. 


Within the church the central aisle, if its flanking colonnades supported 
arches curving to meet across the ceiling vault, looked like the inner hull of an 
inverted ship, whence its name of nave. The full impression of its length was 
sometimes weakened, particularly in England, by a marble or iron grille, 
beautifully carved or cast, thrown across the nave to protect the sanctuary from 
lay intrusion during services. In the sanctuary were choir stalls, always works of 
art; two pulpits, sometimes called ambos from the Latin word for both; seats for 
the officiating priests; and the main altar, often displaying an adorned rear screen 
or reredos. Around the sanctuary, continuing the aisles into the apse, ran an 
ambulatory, designed to allow processions to make full circuit of the edifice. 
Beneath the altar some churches, as if recalling the burial chambers of the 
Roman catacombs, built a crypt to hold the relics of a patron saint, or the bones 
of the distinguished dead. 

The central problem of Romanesque and Gothic architecture was how to 
support the roof. Early Romanesque churches had wooden ceilings, usually of 
well-seasoned oak; such timbers, if properly ventilated and yet guarded from 
damp, would last indefinitely; so the south transept of Winchester Cathedral still 
has its eleventh-century ceiling of wood. The disadvantage of such structures lay 
in the danger of fires, which, once ignited, were hard to reach. By the twelfth 
century nearly all major churches had ceilings of masonry. The weight of these 
roofs determined the evolution of medieval European architecture. Much of this 
weight had to be borne by the columns that flanked the nave. These had 
therefore to be strengthened or multiplied; and this was done by combining 
several columns into a cluster, or replacing them by massive piers of masonry. 
The column, cluster, or pier was crowned with a capital, perhaps also with an 
impost to provide a larger surface to bear the superincumbent weight. From each 
pier or column cluster rose a fan of masonry arches: a transverse arch thrown 
athwart the nave to the opposite pier; another transverse arch crossing over the 
aisle to a pier in the wall; two longitudinal arches to the next pier forward and 
the next to the rear; two diagonal arches connecting the pier with diagonally 
opposite piers across the nave; and perhaps two diagonal arches to diagonally 
opposite piers across the aisle. Usually each arch had its own individual support 
on the impost or capital of the pier. Better still, each might be continued in 
unbroken line to the ground to form a component of a column cluster or 
compound pier; the vertical effect so produced was among the fairest features of 
the Romanesque and Gothic styles. Each quadrangle of piers in nave or aisle 
constituted a “bay,” from which the arches rose in graceful inward curvature to 
form a section of the vault. Externally this ceiling was covered by a gabled roof 
of wood, itself hidden and shielded by slate or tiles. 


The vault became the crowning achievement of medieval architecture. The 
principle of the arch allowed a greater space to be spanned than had been 
practical with timbered ceiling or architrave. The nave could now be widened to 
harmonize with greater length; the widened nave required for proportion a 
greater height; this allowed the raising of the level at which the arches sprang 
inward from piers or walls; and this further prolongation of the direct shaft again 
enhanced the breath-taking verticality of the cathedral lines. The vault became a 
clearer harmony when its groins—the lines where the masonry arches met— 
were edged with “ribs” of brick or stone. These ribs in turn led to a major 
improvement in structure and style: the masons learned to begin the vault by 
erecting one rib at a time on an easily movable “centering” or wooden frame; 
they filled in with light masonry, one at a time, the triangles between each pair 
of ribs; this thin web of masonry was made concave, thereby shifting most of its 
weight to the ribs; and the ribs were made strong to channel the downward 
pressure to specific points—the piers of nave or wall. The groined and ribbed 
vault became the distinctive feature of medieval architecture at its height. 

The problem of supporting the superstructure was further met by building the 
nave higher than the aisles; the roof of the aisle, with the outer wall, thus served 
as a buttress for the vault of the nave; and if the aisle itself was vaulted its ribbed 
arches would channel half their weight inward to counter the outward pressure of 
the central vault at the weakest points of the nave supports. At the same time, 
that part of the nave which rose beyond the roofs of the aisles became a 
clerestory or clearstory, whose unimpeded windows would illuminate the nave. 
The aisles themselves were usually divided into two or three stories, of which 
the uppermost constituted a gallery, and the second a triforium so called because 
the arched spaces by which it faced the nave were normally divided by two 
columns into “three doors.” In Eastern churches the women were expected to 
worship there, leaving the nave to the men. 

So, stage by stage, through ten or twenty or a hundred years, the cathedral 
rose, defying gravity to glorify God. When it was ready for use it was dedicated 
in a ceremonious ritual that brought together high prelates and dignitaries, 
pilgrims and sightseers, and all the townsfolk except the village atheist. Years 
more would be spent in finishing exterior and interior, and adding a thousand 
embellishments. For many centuries the people would read on its portals, 
windows, capitals, and walls the sculptured or painted history and legends of the 
faith—the story of the Creation, the Fall of Man and the Last Judgment, the lives 
of the prophets and patriarchs, the sufferings and miracles of the saints, the 
moral allegories of the animal world, the dogmas of the theologians, even the 
abstractions of the philosophers; all would be there, in a vast stone encyclopedia 


of Christianity. When he died, the good Christian would want to be buried near 
those walls, where demons would be loath to roam. Generation after generation 
would come to pray in the cathedral; generation after generation would file out 
from the church into the tombs. The gray cathedral would look upon their 
coming and their passing with the silent calm of stone, until, in the greatest death 
of all, the creed itself would die, and those sacred walls would be surrendered to 
omnivorous time, or be ravished to raise new temples to new gods. 


II. CONTINENTAL ROMANESQUE: 1066—1200 


We should misjudge the variety of Western architecture in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries if we allowed the foregoing sketch of cathedral structure to 
stand as valid for all Latin Christendom. In Venice the Byzantine influence 
continued; St. Mark’s added ever new decorations, pinnacles, and spoils, but 
always in the manner of Constantinople crossed with that of Baghdad. Probably 
through Venice, perhaps through Genoa or Marseille, the Byzantine style of 
domes placed with pendentives upon a Greco-cruciform base entered France and 
appeared in the churches of St. Etienne and St. Front at Périgueux, and in the 
cathedrals of Cahors and Angouléme. In 1172, when Venice decided to restore 
and enlarge the Palace of the Doges, she took a medley of styles—Roman, 
Lombard, Byzantine, Arabic—and united them in a _ masterpiece that 
Villehardouin in 1202 thought moult riche et bictux, and which still remains the 
chief glory of the Grand Canal. 

No definition of an architectural style has ever escaped exceptions; the works 
of man, like those of nature, resent generalizations, and flaunt their individuality 
in the face of every rule. Let us accept the round arch, thick walls and piers, 
narrow windows, attached buttresses or none, and predominantly horizontal 
lines, as characterizing Romanesque; and let us keep an open mind for 
deviations. 

Almost a century after the foundation of its duomo, Pisa commissioned 
Diotisalvi to erect a baptistery across a square from the cathedral (1152). He 
adopted a circular plan, faced the structure with marble, disfigured it with blank 
arcades, encompassed it with colonnades, and crowned it with a dome that might 
have been perfect but for its conical cupola. Behind the cathedral Bonanno of 
Pisa and William of Innsbruck raised the Leaning Tower as a campanile (1174). 
It repeated the style of the cathedral fagade—a series of superimposed 
Romanesque arcades, with the eighth story housing the bells. The Tower sank on 
the south side after three stages had been built upon a foundation only ten feet 


deep, and the architects tried to offset this by inclining the later stories toward 
the north. In a height of 179 feet the Tower now deviates 16% feet from the 
perpendicular—an increase of one foot between 1828 and 1910. 

Italian monks migrating into France, Germany, and England brought 
Romanesque fashions in their train. Perhaps because of them most French 
monasteries were Romanesque, so that in France Romanesque has the second 
name of the monastic style. The Benedictines of Cluny built a magnificent abbey 
there (1089-1131), with four side aisles, seven towers, and such an array of 
zoological sculpture as roused St. Bernard’s ire. 


In the cloisters, under the eyes of the monks who read, what do these ridiculous monsters seek 
to do? What do these unclean monkeys mean, these dragons, centaurs, tigers, and lions ... these 
soldiers fighting, these hunting scenes? ... What business here have these creatures who are half 
beast and half man? ... We can see here several bodies under one head, and several heads on one 
body. Here we observe a quadruped with the head of a serpent, there a fish with the head of a 


quadruped; here an animal is a horse in front and a goat behind.* 


The abbey of Cluny was destroyed in the Jacqueries of the Revolution, but its 
architectural influence spread to its 2000 affiliated monasteries. Southern France 
is still rich in Romanesque churches; the Roman tradition was strong there in art 
as in law, and long resisted the “barbaric” Gothic that came down from the 
North. Marble was rare in France, and the cathedrals atoned for lack of external 
brilliance by a profusion of sculpture. Startling, in the churches of southern 
France, is the expressionism of the statuary—the resolve to convey a feeling 
instead of copying a scene; so the figure of St. Peter on a portal of the abbey of 
Moissac (1150), with its tortured face and arachnid legs, must have aimed not so 
much to accentuate structural lines as to impress and terrify the imagination. 
That the sculptors deliberately distorted such figures appears from the minute 
realism of the foliage in the Moissac capitals. The best of these French 
Romanesque facades is the west portal of St. Trophime’s at Aries (1152), 
crowded with animals and saints. 

Spain raised a lordly Romanesque shrine in the church of Santiago de 
Compostela (1078-1211), whose Portico de la Gloria contains the finest 
Romanesque sculpture in Europe. Coimbra, soon to be the university city of 
Portugal, built a handsome Romanesque cathedral in the twelfth century. But it 
was in its more northern migrations that Romanesque reached its apogee. The Ile 
de France rejected it, but Normandy welcomed it; its rough power accorded well 
with a people recently Viking and still buccaneers. As early as 1048 the 
Benedictine monks of Jumiéges, near Rouen, built an abbey reputedly larger 
than any edifice that had been raised in Western Europe since Constantine; the 


Middle Ages too were proud of size. It was half destroyed by the fanatics of the 
Revolution, but its surviving fagade and towers preserve a bold and virile design. 
There, indeed, was formed the Norman style of Romanesque, relying for its 
effect on mass and structural form rather than on ornament. 

In 1066 William the Conqueror, to expiate the sin of marrying Matilda of 
Flanders, provided funds for a church of St. Etienne at Caen, known as the 
Abbaye aux Hommes; and Matilda, perhaps with like motives, financed there the 
church of La Trinité, known as the Abbaye aux Dames. About 1135, in a 
restoration of the Abbaye aux Hommes, each bay of the nave was divided with 
an extra column on each side, bound with a transverse arch; in this way the usual 
“quadripartite” became a “sexpartite” vault, a form that proved popular 
throughout the twelfth century. 

From France the Romanesque style passed into Flanders, raising a handsome 
cathedral at Tournai (1066); and from Flanders, France, and Italy it entered 
Germany. Mainz had begun its cathedral in 1009, Trier in 1016, Speyer in 1030; 
these were rebuilt before 1300, still in the rounded style. Cologne built in this 
period the church of St. Maria im Kapitol, famous for its interior, and the church 
of St. Maria, famous for its towers; both buildings were destroyed in the Second 
World War. The cathedral of Worms, dedicated in 1171 and restored in the 
nineteenth century, is still a monument of Rhenish Romanesque. These churches 
had an apse at each end, and cared little for sculptured facades; they adorned 
their exterior with colonnades, and buttressed the towers with slender turrets of 
very pleasing form. The non-German critic praises these Rhenish shrines with 
patriotic moderation, but they have a charming gemiitlich beauty quite in 
harmony with the inviting loveliness of the Rhine. 


III. THE NORMAN STYLE IN ENGLAND: 1066—1200 


When Edward the Confessor came to the throne in 1042 he brought with him 
many friends and ideas from the Normandy in which he had spent his youth. 
Westminster Abbey began in his reign as a Norman church with round arches 
and heavy walls; that structure was buried under the Gothic abbey of 1245, but it 
inaugurated an architectural revolution. The rapid replacement of Saxon or 
Danish by Norman bishops ensured the triumph of the Norman style in England. 
The Conqueror and his successors lavished upon the bishops much of the wealth 
confiscated from Englishmen who had not appreciated conquest; the churches 
became instruments of mental pacification; soon the Norman English bishops 
matched the Norman English nobles in wealth; and cathedrals and castles 


multiplied as allies in the conquered land. “Nearly all tried to rival one another 
in sumptuous buildings in the Norman style,” wrote William of Malmesbury; 
“for the nobles felt that day lost which they had not celebrated with some deed 
of magnificence.” Never had England seen such a frenzy of building. 

Norman English architecture was a variation of the Romanesque theme. It 
followed French exemplars in supporting the roof by round arches on fat piers, 
and by heavy walls—though its ceilings were usually of wood; when the vault 
was of stone the walls were from eight to ten feet thick. It was largely monastic, 
and rose in out-of-the-way places rather than in cities. It used very little external 
statuary, fearing the effect of a damp climate, and even the capitals of the 
columns were simply or poorly carved; in sculpture England never caught up 
with the Continent. But not many towers could match the mighty structures that 
dominated the Norman castles, or guarded the fagade—or covered the transept 
crossing—of the Norman church. 

Hardly any ecclesiastical architecture in England is still purely Romanesque. 
Most cathedrals underwent a Gothic lifting of arch and vault in the thirteenth 
century, and only the basic Norman form remains. In 1067 fire destroyed the old 
cathedral of Canterbury; Lanfranc rebuilt it (1070-7) along the lines of his 
former Abbaye aux Hommes at Caen; nothing survives of Lanfranc’s cathedral 
except a few patches of masonry where Becket fell. In 1096-1110 the priors 
Ermulf and Conrad built a new choir and crypt; they kept the round arch, but 
channeled the strains to points supported by external buttresses. The transition to 
Gothic had begun. 

York Minster,’ built in 1075 on a Norman plan, disappeared in 1291 under a 
Gothic edifice. Lincoln Cathedral, originally Norman (1075), was rebuilt in 
Gothic after the earthquake of 1185; but the two great towers and sumptuously 
carved portals of the west fagade survive from the Norman church, and reveal 
the skill and power of the older style. At Winchester the transepts and crypt 
remain of the Norman cathedral of 1081-1103. Bishop Walkelin built it to 
receive the flow of pilgrims to the tomb of St. Swithin." Walkelin appealed to his 
cousin the Conqueror for timber to roof the enormous nave; William agreed to 
let him take from Hempage Forest as much wood as he could cut in three days; 
Walkelin’s flock cut down and carried off the entire forest in seventy-two hours. 
When the cathedral was finished nearly all the abbots and bishops of England 
attended its consecration; we may readily imagine the competitive stimulus 
aroused by such an enormous edifice. 

Some echo of the scope of Norman building comes down to us when we note 
that St. Alban’s Abbey was begun in 1075, Ely Cathedral in 1081, Rochester in 
1083, Worcester in 1084, Old St. Paul’s in 1087, Gloucester in 1089, Durham in 


1093, Norwich in 1096, Chichester in 1100, Tewkesbury in 1103, Exeter in 
1112, Peterborough in 1116, Romsey Abbey in 1120, Fountains Abbey in 1140, 
St. David’s, in Wales, in 1176. These are not names, they are masterpieces; 
shame bows us at leaving them after a few hours, or dismissing them in a line. 
All but one were later rebuilt or re-clothed in Gothic. Durham is still 
predominantly Norman, and remains the most impressive Romanesque structure 
in Europe. 

Durham is a little mining town of some 20,000 souls. At a turn of the river 
Wear a rocky promontory rises; on that strategic elevation stands the gigantic 
mass of the cathedral, “half church of God, half castle against the Scots.”° 
Monks from the island of Lindisfarne, fleeing from Danish raiders, built a stone 
church there in 995. In 1093 its second Norman bishop, William of St. Carilef, 
demolished this building, and with incredible courage and mysterious wealth 
raised the present edifice. The work continued till 1195, so that the cathedral 
represents the aspiration and labor of a hundred years. The lofty nave is Norman, 
with a double arcade of round arches resting on uncarved capitals and stout 
piers. The vault of Durham introduced to England two vital innovations: the 
groins were ribbed, helping to localize pressures; and the transverse arches were 
pointed, while the diagonals were round. If the transverse arches had been round, 
their crowns would not have reached the same height as the diagonals, which are 
longer, and the apex of the vault would have been a disturbingly uneven line. By 
lifting the crowns of the transverse arches to a point, they could be made to reach 
the desired height. This structural consideration, and no esthetic aim, apparently 
fathered the most prominent feature of the Gothic style. 

In 1175 Bishop Pudsey added at the west end of Durham Cathedral an 
attractive porch or narthex, which for some unknown reason received the name 
of galilee. Here—where lies the tomb of the Venerable Bede—the arches are 
round, but the slender columns approach the Gothic form. Early in the thirteenth 
century the vault of the choir collapsed; in rebuilding it the architects supported 
the nave arcade with flying buttresses hidden in the triforium. In 1240—70 a 
Chapel of the Nine Altars was added to hold the remains of St. Cuthbert; and in 
that shrine the arches were pointed, and the transition to Gothic was complete. 


IV. THE EVOLUTION OF GOTHIC 


Gothic architecture might be defined as a localization and balancing of 
structural strains, emphasizing vertical lines, ribbed vaults, and pointed forms. It 
evolved through the solution of mechanical problems set by ecclesiastical needs 


and artistic aspiration. Fear of fire led to vaults of stone or brick; heavier ceilings 
necessitated thick walls and clumsy piers; the ubiquity of downward pressure 
limited window space, the thick walls shadowed the narrow windows, and the 
interior was left too dark for northern climes. The invention of the ribbed vault 
lessened the ceiling weight, allowing slenderer columns and localized strains; 
the concentration and balancing of pressures gave the building stability without 
heaviness; the localization of support through buttresses allowed longer 
windows in thinner walls; the windows offered inviting scope for the already 
existing art of stained glass; and the stone frames surmounting compound 
windows aroused the new art of pierced design or tracery. The arches of the 
vault became pointed to allow arches of uneven length to reach their crowns at 
an even height; and other arches, and window forms, became pointed to 
harmonize with the arches of the vault. Better ways of bearing pressure 
permitted higher naves; the towers and spires and pointed arches emphasized 
verticality of line, and produced the soaring flight and buoyant grace of the 
Gothic style. All these together made the Gothic cathedral the supreme 
achievement and expression of the soul of man. 

But it is presumptuous to concentrate a century of architectural evolution into 
a paragraph. Some steps in the development invite calmer scrutiny. The problem 
of reconciling light grace with stable strength was better solved by Gothic than 
by any architecture before our time; and we do not know how long our own bold 
challenges to gravity will escape the leveling jealousy of the earth. Neither did 
the Gothic architect always succeed; Chartres is still without a crack, but the 
choir of Beauvais Cathedral crumbled twelve years after it was built. The 
essential feature of the Gothic style was the functional rib: the transverse and 
diagonal arch ribs rising from each bay of the nave united to form a light and 
graceful web upon which a thin vault of masonry could rest. Each bay of the 
nave became a structural unit, bearing the weight and thrusts brought down by 
the arches rising from its piers, and supported by counter pressures from the 
corresponding bays of the aisles, and by outer buttresses applied to the walls at 
the inward springing of each transverse arch. 

The buttress was an old device. Many pre-Gothic churches had pillars of 
masonry externally added at points of special strain. A flying buttress, however, 
carries a thrust or strain over open space to a base support and to the ground. 
Some Norman cathedrals used half arches in the triforium to prop up the arches 
of the nave; but such internal buttresses reached the nave wall at too low a point, 
and gave no strength to the clerestory where the explosive pressure of the vault 
was most intense. To apply support at this high point it was necessary to take the 
buttress out of its hiding place, let it rise from the solid ground and throw it 


through open space over the aisle roof to directly sustain the clerestory wall. The 
earliest known use of such an external flying buttress was in the cathedral of 
Noyon about 1150.’ By the end of that century it had become a favorite device. 
It had serious faults: sometimes it gave the impression of a structural skeleton, a 
scaffolding negligently unremoved, or the makeshift afterthought of a designer 
whose building sagged; “the cathedral had crutches,” said Michelet. The 
Renaissance would reject the flying buttress as an unsightly obstruction, and 
would support by other means such burdens as St. Peter’s dome. The Gothic 
architect thought differently; he liked to expose the lines and mechanisms of his 
art; he developed a fondness for buttresses, and perhaps multiplied them beyond 
need; he compounded them, so that they would give support at two or more 
points, or to one another; he beautified their stabilizing piers with pinnacles; and 
sometimes, as at Reims, he proved that at least one angel could stand on the 
point of a pinnacle. 

The balancing of strains was far more vital to Gothic than the ogive or 
pointed arch, but this became the outward and visible sign of an inward grace. 
The pointed arch was a very old form. At Diarbekr in Turkey it appears on a 
Roman colonnade of uncertain date. The earliest dated example is at Qasr-ibn- 
Wardan in Syria in 561.° The form is found in the Dome of the Rock and the 
Mosque of el-Aqsa at Jerusalem in the seventh century; on a Nilometer in Egypt 
in 861; in the Mosque of Ibn Tulun at Cairo in 879; it was in frequent use among 
Persians, Arabs, Copts, and Moors before its first appearance in Western Europe 
in the second half of the eleventh century.’ It may have come to Southern France 
from Moslem Spain or through pilgrims returning from the East; or it may have 
arisen spontaneously in the West to meet mechanical problems in architectural 
design. It should be noted, however, that the problem of bringing arches of 
uneven length to an even crown could be solved without the ogive by “stilting” 
the shorter arches, i.e., raising their point of inward springing from pier or wall. 
This, too, had an esthetic effect, as emphasizing vertical lines; and the device 
was widely adopted, seldom as a substitute for the pointed arch, often as a 
helpful accompaniment. The ogive solved a further problem: since the aisles 
were narrower than the nave, an aisle bay had more length than width, and the 
crowns of its transverse arches would fall far short of those of its diagonals, 
unless the transverse arches were either pointed, or stilted so high as to prevent 
their harmonious inward movement with the diagonals. The ogive offered a 
similar solution for the difficult task of vaulting with arches of even crown the 
ambulatory of the apse, where the outer wall was longer than the inner, and each 
bay formed a trapezoid whose vault could not be forgivably designed without the 
pointed arch. That this was not at first chosen for its grace appears from the large 


number of buildings in which it was used to meet these problems, while the 
round arch continued to be used in windows and portals. Gradually the vertical 
lift of the ogive, and perhaps a desire for harmonized form, gave the pointed arch 
the victory. The ninety years of struggle between the round and the pointed arch 
—from the appearance of the ogive in the Romanesque cathedral of Durham 
(1104) to the final building of Chartres (1194)—constitute, in French Gothic, the 
period of the transition style. 

The application of the pointed arch to windows created new problems, new 
solutions, and new charms. The channeling of strains through ribs from vault to 
piers, and from piers to specific points supported by buttresses, ended the need 
for thick walls. The space between each point of support and the next bore 
relatively little pressure; the wall there could be thinned, could even be removed. 
So large an opening could not be safely fitted with a single pane of glass. The 
space was therefore divided into two or more pointed windows (lancets), 
surmounted by an arch of stone; in effect the outer wall, like that of the nave, 
became a series of arches, an arcade. The four-pointed “shield” of masonry left 
between the upper ends of the paired and pointed windows and the top of the 
enclosing stone arch made an ugly blank, and cried out for decoration. About 
1170 the architects of France responded with plate tracery; i.e., they pierced this 
shield in such a way as to leave stone bars or mullions in ornamental designs— 
circular, cusped, or lobed; and they filled the interstices, as well as the windows, 
with stained glass. In the thirteenth century the sculptors cut away more and 
more of the stone, and inserted into the opening little bars of stone carved into 
cusps or other forms. This bar tracery took on ever more complex paterns, whose 
predominating lines gave names to styles and periods of Gothic architecture: 
lancet, geometrical, curvilinear, perpendicular, and flamboyant. Similar 
processes applied to wall surfaces over the portals produced the great “rose 
windows,” whose radiating tracery generated the term rayonnant for the style 
that began at Notre Dame in 1230 and reached perfection in Reims and Sainte 
Chapelle. In the Gothic cathedral only the soaring articulation of the vault 
transcends the beauty of the “rose.” 

Stone tracery, in the large sense of any piercing of stone in a decorative 
design, passed from the walls to other parts of the Gothic cathedral—the buttress 
pinnacles, the gables above the portals, the soffits and spandrels of arches, the 
triforium arcade, the sanctuary screen, the pulpit and reredos; for the Gothic 
sculptor, in the joy of his art, could scarcely touch a surface without adorning it. 
He crowded facades and cornices and towers with apostles, devils, and saints, 
with the saved and the damned; he cut his fancy into capitals, corbels, moldings, 
lintels, frets, and jambs; he laughed in stone with the whimsical or terrifying 


animals that he invented as gargoyles (“little throats”) to carry staining rain away 
from the walls or channel it into the ground through buttresses. Never elsewhere 
have wealth and skill, piety and lusty humor combined to provide such a feast of 
Omament as revels in the Gothic cathedral. Undeniably the decoration was 
sometimes too profuse, the tracery was carried to a fragile excess, the statues and 
capitals must have been too gaudy with the paint that time has cleansed away. 
But these are the signs of a vital exuberance, to which almost any fault can be 
forgiven. Wandering in these jungles and gardens of stone, it dawns upon us that 
Gothic art, despite its heaven-pointing lines and spires, was an art that loved the 
earth. Amid these saints proclaiming the vanity of vanities and the terror of the 
Judgment soon to come, we perceive the unseen but omnipresent medieval 
artisan, proud of his skill, joyful in his strength, laughing at theologies and 
philosophies, and drinking with relish, and to the last drop, the bubbling, 
brimming, lethal cup of life. 


V. FRENCH GoTHic: 1133-1300 


Why did the Gothic revolution begin and culminate in France? 


The Gothic style was not a virgin birth. A hundred traditions joined in a 
fertilizing flow: Roman basilicas, arches, vaults, and clerestories; Byzantine 
themes of ornament; Armenian, Syrian, Persian, Egyptian, Arabic ogives, 
groined vaults, and clustered piers; Moorish motifs and arabesques; Lombard 
ribbed vaults and facade towers; the Germanic flair for the humorous and 
grotesque.... But why did these streams of influence converge in France? Italy, 
as in wealth and heritage the favored country of Western Europe, might have led 
the Gothic flowering, but she was the prisoner of her classic inheritance. Italy 
excepted, France was in the twelfth century the richest, and most advanced, 
nation of the West. She above all others had manned and financed the Crusades, 
and profited from their cultural stimulus; she led Europe in education, literature, 
and philosophy; and her craftsmen were conceded to be the best this side of 
Byzantium. By the time of Philip Augustus (1180-1223) the royal power had 
triumphed over feudal disunity, and the affluence, power, and intellectual life of 
France were congregating in the king’s own domain—that lie de France loosely 
definable as the region of the middle Seine. Along the Seine, Oise, Marne, and 
Aisne a fruitful commerce moved, leaving behind it a wealth that turned to stone 
in cathedrals at Paris, St. Denis, Senlis, Mantes, Noyon, Soissons, Laon, Amiens, 
and Reims. The manure of money had prepared the soil for the growth of art. 


The first masterpiece of the transition style was the magnificent abbey church 
of St. Denis, in the Paris suburb of that name. It was the work of one of the most 
complete and successful personalities in French history. Suger (1081?-1151), 
Benedictine abbot and regent of France, was a man of refined tastes, who, while 
living simply, thought it no sin to love beautiful things and to gather them for the 
adornment of his church. “If the ancient law,” he replied to St. Bernard’s 
criticisms, “ordained that cups of gold should be used for libations, and to 
receive the blood of rams ... how much rather should we devote gold, precious 
stones, and the rarest of materials to vessels designed to hold the blood of Our 
Lord?”!° So he tells us proudly of the beauty and cost of the gold and silver, the 
jewels and enamels, the mosaics and stained windows, the rich vestments and 
vessels, which he gathered or had made for his church. In 1133 he brought 
together artists and artisans “from all lands” to raise and adorn a new home for 
France’s patron St. Denis, and to house the tombs of the kings of France; he 
persuaded King Louis VII and the court to contribute the necessary funds; 
“following our example,” he says, “they took the rings from their fingers” to pay 
for his costly designs.'' We picture him rising early to superintend the 
construction, from the felling of the trees that he chose for timbers to the 
installation of the stained glass whose subjects he had selected and whose 
inscriptions he had composed. When he dedicated his edifice in 1144 twenty 
bishops officiated; the King, two queens, and hundreds of knights attended; and 
Suger might well have felt that he had won a crown more glorious than any 
king’s. 

Of his church only parts remain in the present edifice: the west front, two 
bays of the nave, the chapels of the ambulatory, and the crypt; most of the 
interior is a reconstruction by Pierre de Montereau between 1231 and 1281. The 
crypt is Romanesque; the west fagade mingles round and pointed arches; its 
sculptures, mostly from Suger’s time, include a hundred figures, many well 
individualized, and all centering about one of the best conceptions of Christ the 
Judge in the whole sweep of medieval art. 

Twelve years after Suger’s death Bishop Maurice de Sully paid him the 
compliment of bettering his instruction, and Notre Dame de Paris rose on an 
island in the Seine. Its chronology suggests the immensity of the task: the choir 
and transepts were built in 1163-82; the nave in 1182—96, the westernmost bays 
and the towers in 1218-23; the cathedral was finished in 1235. In the original 
design the triforium was to be Romanesque, but in the completion the whole 
structure adopted the Gothic style. The west front is unusually horizontal for a 
Gothic cathedral, but that is because the spires that were meant to top the towers 
were never built; perhaps for that reason there is a firm and simple dignity in this 


fagade that has led able students to rank it as “the noblest architectural 
conception of man.”’* The rose windows of Our Lady of Paris are masterpieces 
of bar tracery and coloring; but they were not meant to be described by words. 
The sculptures, though injured by time and revolution, represent the finest work 
in that art between the age of Constantine and the building of Reims Cathedral. 
In the tympanum over the main portal the Last Judgment is carved with greater 
calm than in most later renderings of that ubiquitous theme; the Christ is a figure 
of quiet majesty; and the angel at His right is one of the triumphs of Gothic 
sculpture. Better still is La Vierge du trumeau—the Virgin of the Pillar—on the 
north portal: here is a new delicacy of treatment, finish of surface, naturalness of 
drapery; a new ease and grace of stance, with the weight on one foot and the 
body thereby freed from stiff verticality; in this lovely figure Gothic sculpture 
almost declared its independence from architecture, and produced a masterpiece 
quite capable of being taken from its context and standing triumphantly alone. In 
Notre Dame at Paris the transition was ended, and Gothic came of age. 

The story of Chartres illuminates the medieval scene and character. It was a 
small town fifty-five miles southwest of Paris, just outside the royal domain, a 
market for the plain of Beauce, the “granary of France.” But the Virgin was said 
to have visited the place in person; the pious lame or blind or sick or bereaved 
made it a goal of pilgrimage; some were healed or comforted at her shrine; 
Chartres became a Lourdes. Furthermore, its Bishop Fulbert, a man mingled of 
goodness, intellect, and faith, made it in the eleventh century a shrine of higher 
education, alma mater to some of the most brilliant figures in early Scholastic 
philosophy. When Fulbert’s ninth-century cathedral burned down in 1020 he set 
himself at once to rebuild it, and lived long enough to see it finished. This, in 
turn, was destroyed by fire in 1134. Bishop Theodoric made the construction of 
a new cathedral a veritable crusade; he aroused such devotion to the task, 
financial and physical, that in 1144, according to the eye-witness account of 
Abbot Haimon of Normandy, 


kings, princes, mighty men of the world, puffed up with honors and riches, men and women of 
noble birth, bound bridles upon their proud and swollen necks, and submitted themselves to 
wagons which, after the fashion of brute beasts, they dragged with loads of wine, corn, oil, lime, 
stones, beams, and other things necessary to sustain life or build churches.... Moreover, as they 
draw the wagons we may see this miracle, that although sometimes a thousand men and women 

.. are bound in the traces ... yet they go forward in such silence that no voice, no murmur, is 
heard.... When they pause on the way no words are heard but confessions of guilt, with 


supplication and pure prayer.... The priests preach peace, hatred is soothed, discord is driven 


away, debts are forgiven, unity is restored. !° 


This cathedral of Bishop Theodoric had hardly been completed (1180) when, 
in 1194, fire gutted the nave, brought vault and walls to the ground, and left, as 
scarred survivors, only the subterranean crypt and the west facade with its two 
towers and spires. We are told that every house in the town was destroyed in that 
awful conflagration, whose traces are visible on the cathedral today. The 
discouraged people for a time lost faith in the Virgin, and wished to abandon the 
town. But the indomitable papal legate Melior told them that the calamity had 
been sent by God to punish their sins; he commanded them to rebuild their 
church and their homes; the clergy of the diocese contributed nearly all their 
income for three years; new miracles were reported of the Virgin of Chartres; 
faith was rekindled; multitudes came again, as in 1144, to help the paid workers 
pull the carts and set the stones; funds were contributed by every cathedral in 
Europe;'* and by 1224 toil and hope completed the cathedral that makes Chartres 
again a goal of pilgrimage. 

The unknown architect had planned to top with towers not merely the flanks 
of the west front but also the transept portals and the apse. Only the two facade 
towers were built. Le Clocher vieux—the Old Bell-Tower (1145—70)—1rose with 
its spire to 351 feet at the south end of the facade; it is simple and unadorned, 
and wins the preference of professional architects.'° Its northern mate—Le 
Clocher neuf—twice lost its wooden spire by fire; the spire was rebuilt in stone 
(1506-12) by Jean le Texier in flamboyant Gothic style of crowded and delicate 
omament; Fergusson thought it “the most beautifully designed spire on the 
continent of Europe”;'® but it is generally agreed that so ornate a spire mars the 
unity of an austere facade.” 

The fame of Chartres rests on its sculpture and its glass. In this palace of the 
Virgin live 10,000 carved or pictured personages—men, women, children, 
saints, devils, angels, and the Persons of the Trinity. There are 2000 statues in 
the portals alone;'® additional statues stand against columns in the interior; 
visitors who climb the 312 steps to the roof are astonished to see carefully 
carved life-size figures where none but the vigorous curious can ever notice 
them. Over the central portal is a splendid Christ, not, as in later facades, sternly 
judging the dead, but seated in calm majesty amid a happy throng, His hand held 
out as if to bless the entering worshipers. Attached to the recessed “orders” of 
the portal arch are nineteen prophets, kings, and queens; they are slender and 
stiff as befits their station as literally pillars of the church; many are crude and 
unfinished, perhaps injured or worn; but some of the faces have the philosophic 
depth, the gentle repose, or the maiden grace, that were to be perfected at Reims. 

The transept facades and porches are the fairest in Europe. Each has three 
portals, flanked and separated by beautifully carved columns and jambs, and 


almost covered with statues every one of which is so individualized that several 
have received names from the folk of Chartres. The south porch centers its 783 
figures around Christ enthroned on His judgment seat. Here Notre Dame de 
Chartres is subordinated to her Son; but in compensation she is endowed, as in 
Albertus Magnus, with all the sciences and philosophy, and in her service, on 
this portal, appear the Seven Liberal Arts—Pythagoras as Music, Aristotle as 
Dialectic, Cicero as Rhetoric, Euclid as Geometry, Nicomachus as Arithmetic, 
Priscian as Grammar, Ptolemy as Astronomy. St. Louis, in the words of his 
charter of 1259, caused the north porch to be completed “by reason of his 
particular devotion to the church of Our Lady of Chartres, and for the saving of 
his soul and the souls of his forefathers.”'? In 1793 the French Revolutionary 
Assembly defeated by a narrow margin a motion to destroy the statues of 
Chartres Cathedral in the name of philosophy and the Republic; “philosophy” 
compromised by chopping off some of the hands.*° This north porch belongs to 
the Virgin, and tells her story with reverent affection. The statues here stand out 
in the round, as fully matured sculpture; the drapery is as graceful and natural as 
in any Greek carving; the figure of Modesty is French girlhood at its best, where 
modesty gives to beauty a double power; there is nothing finer in all the history 
of sculpture. “These statues,” said Henry Adams, “are the Aeginetan marbles of 
French art.”*! 

As one enters the cathedral, four impressions mingle: the simple lines of the 
nave and vault, hardly comparable in size or beauty with the nave of Amiens or 
Winchester; the ornate choir screen, begun in 1514 by the flamboyant Jean le 
Texier; the peaceful figure of Christ on a pillar of the south transept, and, 
suffusing all with soft color, the unequaled stained glass. Here, in 174 windows, 
are 3884 figures from legend and history, ranging from cobblers to kings. It is 
medieval France seen through the richest colors ever developed—dark reds, soft 
blues, emerald greens, saffron, yellow, brown, white; here above all is the glory 
of Chartres. We must not look to these windows for realistic portraiture; the 
figures are ungainly, sometimes absurd; Adam’s head, in the medallion of the 
Expulsion from Eden, is painfully askew, and the bilateral charms of Eve could 
hardly divert the worshiper to concupiscence. It seemed to these artists enough 
that the pictures told a story while the colors fused in the viewer’s vision, and in 
their mingling painted the cathedral air. Excellent in design is the window of the 
Prodigal Son; famous for color and line the window of the symbolic Tree of 
Jesse; but better than all the rest is Notre Dame de la belle verriére—“Our Lady 
of the Beautiful Window.” Tradition holds that this lovely panel was rescued 
from the fire of 1194.*? 


Standing at the crossing of transept and nave, one may see the major roses of 
Chartres. In the main facade the central rose spans forty-four feet, almost as 
wide as the nave that it surveys; some have called it the finest work in glass 
known to history.*? Flooding the north transept is the “Rose of France,” given by 
Louis IX and Blanche of Castile, and dedicated to the Virgin; facing it across the 
church is the “Rose of Dreux,” in the south transept facade, given by Blanche’s 
enemy, Pierre Mauclerc of Dreux, and opposing Mary’s Son to Blanche’s 
Mother of God. Thirty-five lesser roses and twelve still smaller roselets complete 
the roster of Chartres’ circular glass. The modern spirit, too hurried and nervous 
to achieve patient and placid perfection, stands in wonder before works that must 
be ascribed not to the genius of singular individuals, but to the spirit and industry 
of a people, a community, an epoch, and a faith. 

We have taken Chartres as typifying mature or rayonnant Gothic, and we 
must not indulge in similar tarrying over Reims, Amiens, and Beauvais. But who 
could pass hurriedly by the west front of Reims? If the original spires still rose 
from the towers, that fagade would be the noblest work of man. Astonishing are 
the unity and harmony of style and parts in a structure raised by six generations. 
The cathedral finished by Hincmar in 841 was burned down in 1210; on the first 
anniversary of that fire a new cathedral was begun, designed by Robert de Coucy 
and Jean d’Orbais to be fit for the crowning of France’s kings. After forty years 
of labor, funds ran out; the work was stopped (1251), and the great church was 
not completed till 1427. A fire in 1480 destroyed the spires; the savings of the 
cathedral were used up in repairing the main structure, and the spires were not 
rebuilt. In the First World War shells smashed several buttresses, and tore huge 
gaps in roof and vault; the outer roof was destroyed by fire, and many statues 
were ruined. Other figures have been mutilated by fanatics, or by the erosion of 
centuries. History is a duel between art and time. 

The sculptures of Reims, like its fagade, mark the acme of Gothic art. Some 
are archaically crude; those in the central doorway are unsurpassed; and at 
various points on the portals, the pinnacles, the interior, we come upon figures 
that have almost the finish of Periclean statuary. Some, like the Virgin in the 
pillar of the central portal, are perhaps too graceful, and suggest a weakening of 
Gothic force; but the Virgin of the Purification at the left of the same portal, and 
the Virigin of the Visitation at the right, are among those achievements, of 
conception and execution, before which tongue and pen are stilled. More 
renowned, but not so near perfection, are the smiling angels in the Annunciation 
group of this facade. How different those joyous faces are from the St. Paul of 
the north portal!—itself one of the most powerful portraits ever carved in stone. 


The sculptures of Amiens Cathedral excel those of Reims in elegance and 
finish, but fall short of them in dignity of conception and depth of revelation. 
Here on the western porch is the famous Beau Dieu, a little formal and lifeless 
after the living figures of Reims; here also is St. Firmin, no frightened ascetic but 
a firm, calm man, who never doubted right would triumph; and ‘here is a Virgin 
holding her child in her arms with all the absorbed tenderness of young 
motherhood. On the south portal the Vierge dorée, the Golden Virgin, smiles as 
she watches her child playing with a ball; she is a bit prettified, but too gracious 
to deserve Ruskin’s ungallant epithet, the “soubrette of Picardy.” Pleasant it is to 
see how the Gothic sculptors, after a century of serving theology, discovered 
men and women, and carved the joy of life on church facades. The Church, 
which also had learned to enjoy the earth, winked at the discovery, but thought it 
wise to have a Last Judgment on the main facade. 

Amiens Cathedral was built in 1220-88 by a succession of architects-Robert 
de Luzarches, Thomas de Cormont, and his son Regnault. The towers were not 
completed till 1402. The interior is the most successful of Gothic naves; it rises 
to a vault 140 feet high, and seems rather to be drawing the church upward than 
to be bearing a weight. Continuous shafts from ground to vault bind the three- 
storied arcades of the nave into a majestic unity; the vaulting of the apse is a 
triumph of harmonious design over baffling irregularities; and the heart stands 
still at first sight of the clerestory windows and the roses of transepts and facade. 
But the nave seems too narrow for its height, the walls too frail for the roof; an 
element of insecurity enters into the awe aroused by this buoyant stone. 

In Beauvais Cathedral this vaulting ambition of Gothic overleaped itself and 
reached its fated fall. The magnificence of Amiens stirred the citizens of 
Beauvais to jealousy. In 1227 they began to build, and vowed to raise the vault 
of their shrine thirteen feet higher than Amiens’. They brought the choir to the 
promised height; but hardly had they roofed it when it fell. In 1272a recuperating 
generation built the choir again as high as before, and in 1284 it fell again. Once 
more they built the choir, this time to 157 feet from the ground; then their funds 
ran out, and they left the church for two centuries without transepts or nave. In 
1500, when France had at last recovered from the Hundred Years’ War, the 
gigantic transepts were begun; and in 1552—+to top the spire of St. Peter’s in 
Rome—a lantern tower was raised over the transept cross to a height of 500 feet. 
In 1573 this tower collapsed, and brought down with it large sections of the 
transepts and the choir. The brave Beauvaisois at last compromised: they 
repaired the choir to its precarious pitch, but never added a nave. Beauvais 
Cathedral is therefore all head and no body; externally two rich transept facades 
and an apse engulfed in buttresses; internally a cavernous choir aglow with 


magnificent stained glass. If, ran an old French saying, one could combine the 
choir of Beauvais with the nave of Amiens, the facade of Reims, and the spires 
of Chartres, one would have a perfect Gothic cathedral. 

In later ages men would look back to that thirteenth century and wonder what 
fountain of wealth and faith had poured out such glory upon the earth. For no 
man can know what France accomplished in that century—besides her 
universities, her poets, her philosophers, and her Crusades—unless he stands in 
person before one after another of the Gothic audacities that can here be only 
names: Notre Dame and Chartres and Reims and Amiens and Beauvais; Bourges 
(1195-1390) with its vast nave and four aisles and famed glass and lovely 
sculptured Angel with the Scales; Mont St. Michel with its marvel of a 
monastery (La Merveille, 1204—50) set in a fortress towering on an island rock 
off the coast of Normandy; Coutances (1208-1386) with its noble spires; Rouen 
(1201-1500) with its ornate Portail des libraires; and Sainte Chapelle in Paris— 
a “jewel box” of Gothic glass built (1245-8) by Pierre de Montereau as a chapel 
adjunct to the palace of St. Louis, to house the relics that the King had purchased 
from the East. It is good to remember, in ages of destruction, that men, when 
they will, can build as once they built in France. 


VI. ENGLISH GOTHIC: 1175-1280 


From Chartres and the [le de France the Gothic style swept into the French 
provinces, and crossed frontiers into England, Sweden, Germany, Spain, at last 
into Italy. French architects and craftsmen accepted foreign commissions, and 
everywhere the new art was called opus Francigenum—work born in France. 
England welcomed it because she was in the twelfth century half French; the 
Channel was but a river between two sides of a British realm that included half 
of France; and of that realm Rouen was the cultural capital. English Gothic 
derived from Normandy rather than from the Ile de France, and kept in a Gothic 
frame the Norman massiveness. The transition from Romanesque to Gothic was 
almost simultaneous in England and France; about the same time that the pointed 
arch was being used at St. Denis (1140) it was appearing in Durham and 
Gloucester cathedrals, at Fountains Abbey and Malmesbury. Henry III (1216— 
72) admired everything French, envied the architectural glory of St. Louis’ reign, 
and taxed his people into poverty to rebuild Westminster Abbey, and to pay the 
school of artists—builders, sculptors, painters, illuminators, goldsmiths—whom 
he gathered near his court to execute his plans. 


Of the three periods into which English Gothic falls—Early English (1175— 
1280), Decorated (1280-1380), and Perpendicular (1380-1450) —we confine 
ourselves here to the first. The long and pointed form of Early English windows 
and arches gave the style another name—Lancet. Facades and portals were 
simpler than in France; Lincoln and Rochester had some sculptures, Wells many 
more; but these were exceptional, and could not be compared, in quality or 
quantity, with the portal statuary of Chartres, Amiens, or Reims. Towers were 
massive rather than tall; but the steeples of Salisbury, Norwich, and Lichfield 
show what the English builder could do when he preferred elegance and height 
to dignity and mass. Interior elevation likewise failed to lure the architects of 
England; sometimes they tried it, as at Westminster and Salisbury; but more 
often they allowed the vault to lie oppressively low, as at Gloucester and Exeter. 
The great length of English cathedrals discouraged the effort to attain 
proportionate height; Winchester is 556 feet long, Ely 517, Canterbury 514, 
Westminster Abbey 511; Amiens is 435, Reims 430, even Milan only 475. But 
Winchester’s internal height was but 78 feet, Canterbury’s 80, Lincoln’s 82, 
Westminster’s 103, while Amiens rose to 140 feet. 

The east end of the English Gothic church retained the square apse of the 
Anglo-Saxon style, ignoring the convenient French development of the 
polygonal or semicircular apse. In many cases the east end was expanded into a 
Lady Chapel for the special worship of the Virgin; but the adoration of Mary 
never reached in England the enthusiasm that marked it in France. Often in 
England the chapter house of the cathedral canons, and the palace of the bishop, 
were attached to the church and constituted with it the “cathedral close,” usually 
surrounded by a wall. In the Gothic monasteries of England and Scotland—as at 
Fountains, Dryburgh, Melrose, Tintern—the spread of dormitories, refectories, 
abbey, and cloistered walks formed in one enclosure an impressive artistic 
whole. 

The essential principle of Gothic architecture—the balancing and channeling 
of pressures to reduce ungainly massiveness of support—seems never to have 
won full acceptance in England. The old Romanesque thickness of wall was only 
slightly moderated in English Gothic, even when, as at Salisbury, the design did 
not have to adapt itself to a Romanesque base. English architects, like the Italian, 
were repelled by the flying buttress; they adopted it here and there, but 
halfheartedly; they felt that the supports of a building should be contained in the 
structure itself, and not in excrescences. Perhaps they were right; and though 
their cathedrals lack the feminine grace of the French chef-d’oeuvres, they have 
a firm and masculine power that reaches beyond the beautiful to the sublime. 


Four years after the murder of Becket at Canterbury, the choir of the cathedral 
bummed down (1174). The people of the town beat their heads against the walls in 
anger and bewilderment that the Almighty had permitted such disaster to a 
shrine that had already become a goal of religious pilgrimage.* The monks 
entrusted the work of rebuilding the choir to William of Sens, a French architect 
who had made a name for himself with the cathedral that he had built for his 
city. William worked at Canterbury from 1175 to 1178; a fall from a scaffolding 
disabled him, and the undertaking was carried on by William the Englishman, a 
man “small in body,” says the monk Ger-vase, “but in workmanship of many 
kinds acute and honest.”*° Much of the Romanesque cathedral of 1096 remained; 
round arches survived amid the generally Gothic renovation; but the old wooden 
ceiling of the choir was replaced by a ribbed vault of stone, the columns were 
lengthened to a graceful height, the capitals were exquisitely carved, and the 
windows were filled with brilliant stained glass. Gathered in its cathedral close, 
and yet towering over its quaint and lovely town, Canterbury Cathedral is today 
one of the most inspiring sights of the earth. 

Its example, seen by countless prelates and pilgrims, spread the Gothic style 
through Britain. In 1177 Peterborough fronted the west transept of its cathedral 
with a splendid Gothic portico. In 1189 Bishop Hugh de Lacy built the 
handsome retrochoir of Winchester Cathedral. In 1186 an earthquake rent 
Lincoln Cathedral from top to base; six years later Bishop Hugh began its 
reconstruction on a Gothic design by Geoffrey de Noyers; the noble Grosseteste 
finished it about 1240. It stands on a hill overlooking a typically beautiful 
English countryside. Seldom has sublimity of mass been so well reconciled with 
delicacy of detail. The three great towers, the broad fagade with its sculptured 
portal and complex arcades, the lordly nave, seemingly light despite its mass and 
span, the graceful shafts and carving of the piers, the rose windows, the palmlike 
vaulting of the chapter house, the magnificent arches of the cloisters—these 
would have made Lincoln Cathedral a credit to mankind even had there been no 
“Angel Choir.” In 1239 an old Norman tower fell and crushed Bishop Hugh’s 
choir; a new choir rose in 1256-80 in the nascent Decorated style, ornate but 
exquisite; legend ascribed its name to the angels who were said to have built it, 
since no human hands could have compassed such perfection; but probably the 
name came from the smiling angel musicians sculptured on the spandrels of the 
triforium. On the south portal of this choir English sculptors almost rivaled the 
carvings of Reims and Amiens. Four statues there, beheaded and otherwise 
mutilated by the Puritans, can bear such comparison; one representing the 
Synagogue and another representing the Church are the finest English statuary of 


the thirteenth century. A great scientist, Sir William Osier, thought this Angel 
Choir the fairest of all products of human art.’” 

In 1220 Bishop Poore engaged Elias de Derham to design and build Salisbury 
Cathedral. It rose to completion in the unusually short space of twenty-five 
years; it is Early English throughout, and breaks the rule that English cathedrals 
mingle several styles. The unity of design, the harmony of mass and line, the 
simple majesty of the transept tower and spire, the grace of the vault in the Lady 
Chapel, and the lovely windows of the chapter house redeem the squat heaviness 
of the nave piers and the oppressive shallowness of the vault. Ely Cathedral still 
has a wooden ceiling, but not unpleasing; there is a warm and living quality in 
wood that never comes to architecture in stone. To Ely’s fine Norman nave the 
Gothic architects added a pretty west porch, or galilee (c. 1205); a presbytery 
with handsome column clusters of Purbeck marble; and, in fourteenth-century 
Decorated Gothic, a Lady Chapel, a choir, and, over the transept crossing, a 
gorgeous lantern tower—the “Ely Octagon.” Wells Cathedral (1174-91) was one 
of the earliest examples of English Gothic; its nave was not too well designed; 
but the west front added (1220-42) by Bishop Jocelyn “narrowly escaped being 
the most beautiful in England.”** In the niches of this fagade were 340 statues; 
106 are missing, victims of Puritanism, vandalism, and time; those that remain 
constitute the largest collection of figure sculpture in Britain. We cannot say as 
much for their quality. 

The culminating achievement of Early English Gothic was Westminster 
Abbey. Henry HI, who had made Edward the Confessor his patron saint, felt that 
the Norman church built by Edward (1050) was unworthy to house Edward’s 
bones; he ordered his artists to replace it with a Gothic edifice in the French 
style; and for this purpose he raised by taxation £750,-000, which we may 
diffidently equate at $90,000,000 today. The work began in 1245, and continued 
till Henry’s death in 1272. The design followed Reims and Amiens, even to 
admitting the Continental polygonal apse. The sculptures of the north porch, 
portraying the Last Judgment, were influenced by those of Amiens’ west front. 
In the spandrels of the transept triforium are remarkable reliefs of angels; one 
angel in the south transept offers to the centuries a tender, gracious face rivaling 
the cherubim of Reims. Over the doorway of the chapter house are two figures 
representing the Annunciation, and showing the Virgin in a charming gesture of 
modest deprecation. Even finer are the early royal tombs in the Abbey, and, best 
of all, that of Henry III himself—an ideally handsome and well-proportioned 
improvement upon the stout and stunted King. The crimes of a score of rulers 
are in those splendid tombs forgotten, and half redeemed by the English genius 
that lies buried under the stones of this sovereign sepulcher. 


VIL GERMAN Gotuic: 1200-1300 


Flanders imported Gothic from France at an early date. St. Gudule’s, proud 
on its hill in Brussels, was begun in 1220; its chief glory is its stained glass. St. 
Bavon’s, at Ghent, built a Gothic choir in 1274; and St. Rombaut’s, at Mechlin, 
surveyed the countryside from huge towers never finished but still too ornate. 
Flanders was more interested in textiles than in theology; its characteristic 
architecture was civic; and its earliest Gothic triumphs were the cloth halls at 
Ypres, Bruges, and Ghent. That of Ypres (1200-1304) was the most majestic: a 
450-feet-long facade of three-storied arcades, with colonnaded corner pinnacles 
and stately central tower; it was reduced to ruins in the First World War. The 
Cloth Hall of Bruges (1284f) still dominates its square with a superb and world- 
famous belfry. These fine buildings, and those of Ghent (1325f), suggest the 
prosperity and just pride of the Flemish guilds, and constitute some part of the 
charm of these now quiet and pleasant towns. 

As Gothic spread eastward into Holland and Germany it encountered 
increasing resistance. In general the grace of the Gothic style did not accord with 
the sturdy force of the Teutonic frame and mind; Romanesque was more 
congenial, and Germany clung to it till the thirteenth century. The great cathedral 
of Bamberg (1185-1237) is transitional: the windows are small and round- 
arched, and there are no flying buttresses; but the vault is in ribbed and pointed 
form. Here at the outset of German Gothic we find a remarkable development of 
sculpture: at first imitating the French, but soon advancing to a style of splendid 
naturalism and power; indeed, the figure of the Synagogue on the Bamberg 
church is more satisfying than the similar figure at Reims.*” The Elizabeth and 
Mary in the choir are far from replicas of like subjects in France; Elizabeth has 
the face and form of a togaed Roman senator, and Mary is a woman of physical 
substance and vigor, such as Germany has always loved. 

Almost every German cathedral surviving from this period contains 
outstanding statuary. The best is in the cathedral of Naumburg (c. 1250). In the 
west choir is a series of twelve statues portraying local dignitaries with a ruthless 
realism that suggests that the artists were underpaid; as if in atonement, the 
portrait of Uta, the margrave’s wife, is a wistful German’s conception of an ideal 
woman. A frieze on the screen of the choir shows Judas taking money to betray 
Christ; the figures are crowded together in bold composition, but without 
damage to their individuality; Judas is represented with some sympathy, and the 
Pharisees are powerful personalities. This is the masterpiece of German 
sculpture in the thirteenth century. 


In 1248 Conrad of Hochstaden, Archbishop of Cologne, laid the foundation 
stone of the most famous and least German of German cathedrals. The work 
progressed slowly in the chaos that followed the death of Frederick II; the 
cathedral was not consecrated till 1322; much of it dates from the fourteenth 
century; the elegant spires, complex with crockets and open-work tracery, were 
built in 1880 from fifteenth-century designs. Modeled on Amiens, Cologne 
followed French style and methods closely. The lines of the facade are too 
straight and hard, but the tall, slender pillars of the nave, the brilliant windows, 
and the fourteen statues on the piers of the choir make an attractive interior, 
almost miraculously spared by the Second World War. 

The cathedral of Strasbourg is more satisfying. There, as at Cologne, 
proximity to France made a French style seem no more foreign than it would 
seem in Strasbourg today (1949). The exterior is French grace, the interior is 
German force. The cathedral is approached through a picturesque congestion of 
gabled houses. Statues adorn the facade, but are outshone by a rose window of 
great compass and splendor. The single tower at one corner of the front gives the 
structure a crippled look. But the combination of dignity and decoration is here 
perfectly successful; we come to understand Goethe’s description of this fagade 
as “frozen music,” though we should use a warmer phrase. “Brought up as I 
was,” Goethe wrote, “to looking upon Gothic architecture with contempt, I 
despised it; but when I went inside I was struck with wonder, and I felt the 
attraction of its beauty.”*° The stained glass here is very old, perhaps older than 
any in France. The sculptures of the south transept portal (1230—40) are of rare 
excellence. The tympanum over the door is a deep relief of the Virgin’s death; 
the apostles gathered at her bedside are inadequately individualized; but the 
figure of Christ is well conceived and skillfully carved. Rising alongside this 
portal are two pre-eminent statues: one representing the Church—a buxom 
German queen; the other a slim and graceful figure, blindfold but beautiful, 
symbolizing the Synagogue; remove the bandage, and the Synagogue would win 
the argument. The French Revolutionary Convention, in 1793, ordered the 
destruction of the cathedral’s statues to transform it into a “Temple of Reason”; 
a naturalist known to us merely as Hermann rescued the figures of Church and 
Synagogue by concealing them in his botanical garden, and saved the tympanum 
reliefs by covering them with a board bearing a French inscription: Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité.*! 


VIII. ITALIAN GoTHIc: 1200-1300 


Medieval Italians called Gothic lo stile Tedesco; and Renaissance Italians, 
equally mistaken about its origin, invented the name Gothic for it, on the ground 
that only the transalpine barbarians could have developed so extravagant an art. 
The decorative exuberance and exalted audacity of the style offended the classic 
and long-chastened tastes of the Italian soul. If Italy at last adopted Gothic, it 
was with a reluctance verging on contempt; and only after she had transformed it 
to her own needs and mood could she produce not only the exotic brilliance of 
Milan Cathedral, but the strange Byzantine-Romanesque Gothic of Orvieto and 
Siena, Assisi and Florence. Her soil and her ruins alike abounded in marble, with 
which she could face her shrines in slabs of many tints; but how could she carve 
a marble facade into the complex portals of the freestone North? She did not 
need the enormous windows by which the chill and cloudy North invited light 
and warmth; she preferred the small windows that made her cathedrals cool 
sanctuaries against the sun; she thought thick walls, even iron braces, no uglier 
than stilted buttresses. Not needing pinnacles or pointed arches as devices of 
support, she used them as omaments, and never quite appropriated the 
constructive logic of the Gothic style. 

In the North that style had been, before 1300, almost entirely ecclesiastical; 
and the few exceptions were in such commercial cities as Ypres, Bruges, and 
Ghent. In northern and Central Italy, even richer than the Lowlands in 
manufacturing and trade, civic architecture played a prominent role in the Gothic 
development. Town halls, city walls, gates, and towers, feudal castles and 
merchant palaces took on Gothic form or ornament. Perugia began its Palazzo 
del Municipio in 12 81, Siena its Palazzo Pubblico in 12 89, Bologna its Palazzo 
Comunale in 1290, Florence its unique and graceful Palazzo Vecchio in 1298— 
all in Tuscan Gothic style. 

At Assisi in 1228 Brother Elias, to accommodate his numerous Franciscan 
monks and the swelling crowd of pilgrims to St. Francis’ tomb, ordered the 
erection of the spacious convent and church of San Francesco—the first Gothic 
church in Italy. The commission was given to a German master builder whom 
the Italians named Iacopo d’Alemannia; perhaps it was for this reason that 
Gothic was known in Italy as “the German style.” Iacopo built a Lower Church 
in Romanesque groined-vault style, and upon this an Upper Church with 
traceried windows and ribbed and pointed vault. The churches and the convent 
make an imposing mass, not quite as interesting as the remarkable frescoes by 
Cimabue, Giotto, and Giotto’s pupils, or the tourists and worshipers who daily 
flock from a hundred towns to the shrine of Italy’s favorite and least-heeded 
saint. 


Siena is still a medieval city: a public square with government buildings, open 
market stands, and modest adjoining shops that make no effort to attract the eye. 
From this center a dozen alleys pick their shady, hazardous way between dark 
and ancient tenements hardly ten feet apart, filled with a kindly and volatile 
people to whom water is a luxury rarer and more dangerous than wine. On a hill 
behind the tenements rises La Metropolitana—the cathedral of the city—in an 
unpleasant striation of black and white marble. Begun in 1229, it was completed 
in 1348. In 1380, from plans left by Giovanni Pisano, a new and gorgeous facade 
was added, all of red, black, or white marble, with three Romanesque portals 
flanked by jambs of splendid carving and surmounted by gables of crocketed 
design; a vast rose window filtered the setting sun; arcades and colonnades 
running along the front presented a parade of statuary; pinnacles and towers of 
white marble softened the corners; and in the high pediment a vast mosaic 
showed the Virgin Mother floating up to paradise. The Italian architect was 
interested in a bright and colorful surface; not, like the French, in the subtle play 
of light and shade upon recessed portal orders and deeply sculptured facades. 
There are no buttresses here; the choir is topped with a Byzantine dome; the 
weight is borne by thick walls and by round arches of gigantic span rising from 
clustered columns of marble to a vault of round and pointed ribs. Here is a 
Tuscan Gothic still predominantly Romanesque, all the world apart from the 
heavy miracles of Amiens and Cologne. Within is the white marble pulpit of 
Niccolo and Giovanni Pisano, a bronze Baptist by Donatello (1457), frescoes by 
Pinturicchio, an altar by Baldassare Peruzzi (1532), richly carved choir stalls by 
Bartolomeo Neroni (1567); so an Italian church could grow from century to 
century through the never-ending stream of Italian genius. 

While Siena’s cathedral and campanile were taking form, a miracle reported 
from the village of Bolsena had architectural results. A priest who had doubted 
the doctrine of transubstantiation was convinced by seeing blood on the 
consecrated Host. In commemoration of this marvel, Pope Urban IV not only 
instituted the Feast of Corpus Christi (1264), but ordered the erection of a 
cathedral at neighboring Orvieto. Armolfo di Cambio and Lorenzo Maetani 
designed it, engaged forty architects, sculptors, and painters from Siena and 
Florence, and worked on it from 1290 to its completion in 1330. The facade 
followed the style of Siena’s, but with finer finish of execution and better 
proportion and symmetry; it is a vast painting in marble, whose every element is 
itself a painstaking masterpiece. Incredibly detailed and yet precise reliefs on the 
broad pilasters between the portals tell again the story of creation, the life of 
Christ, the Redemption, and the Last Judgment; one of these reliefs, the 
Visitation, has already the perfection of Renaissance sculpture. Delicately carved 


colonnades divide the three stages of the lofty facade, and shelter a population of 
prophets, apostles, Fathers, and saints; a rose window dubiously ascribed to 
Orcagna (1359) centers the whole complex composition; and above it a dazzling 
mosaic (now removed) portrayed the Coronation of the Virgin. The strangely 
Striated interior is a simple basilican arcade under a low wooden ceiling; the 
light is poor, and one can hardly do justice to the frescoes by Fra Angelico, 
Benozzo Gozzoli, and Luca Signorelli. 

But it was in opulent Florence that the fury of building which swept through 
Italy in the thirteenth century worked its greatest marvels. In 1294 Arnolfo di 
Cambio began the church of Santa Croce; he retained the traditional basilican 
plan without transepts and with flat wooden ceiling, but he adopted the pointed 
arch for the windows, the nave arcade, and the marble facade. The beauty of the 
church consisted less in its architecture than in the wealth of sculptures and 
frescoes within, showing all the skill of a maturing Italian art. In 1298 Arnolfo 
refaced the baptistery with that tasteless alternation of black and white marble 
layers which disfigures so many works of the Tuscan style by crushing the 
vertical elevation under a plethora of horizontal lines. But the proud spirit of the 
age—another cockcrow of the Renaissance—can be heard in the edict (1294) by 
which the Signoria commissioned Arnolfo to build the great cathedral: 


Whereas it is sovereign prudence on the part of a people of high origin to proceed in its affairs 
in such wise that the wisdom and magnanimity of its proceedings may shine forth in its visible 
works, it is ordered that Amolfo, master architect of our commune, shall prepare models or 
designs for the restoration of [the cathedral of] Santa Maria Reparata, with the most exalted and 
the most prodigal magnificence, in order that the industry and power of men may never create or 
undertake anything whatsoever more vast and more beautiful; in accordance with that which our 
wisest citizens have declared and counseled in public session and in secret conclave—that no 
hand be laid upon the works of the commune without the intention of making them correspond to 


the noble soul which is composed of the souls of all its citizens united in one will.°* 


As doubtless this expansive proclamation was intended to do, it stimulated 
public giving. The guilds of the city joined in financing the enterprise; and when, 
later on, other guilds proved slack, the wool guild took over the entire cost, 
contributing as high as 51,500 gold lire ($9,270,000) a year.* Accordingly, 
Arnolfo laid out dimensions on a grandiose scale. The stone vault was to be 150 
feet high, equal to Beauvais’; the nave 260 by 55; and the weight was to be 
bore by thick walls, iron braces, and pointed nave arches remarkable for their 
small number—four—and their enormous sixty-five-foot span and ninety-foot 
height. Amolfo died in 1301; the work went on, with considerable alteration of 
plans, under Giotto, Andrea Pisano, Brunelleschi, and others; and the ugly pile, 
renamed Santa Maria de Fiore, was not consecrated till 1436. It is a structure 


immense and bizarre, which spanned six centuries in building, covered 84,000 
square feet, and proved inadequate for Savonarola’s audience. 


IX. SPANISH GOTHIC: 1091—1300 


As the monks of France had brought Romanesque architecture to Spain in the 
eleventh century, so in the twelfth they carried Gothic over the Pyrenees. In the 
picturesque little town of Avila the cathedral of San Salvador (1091f inaugurated 
the transition with round arches, a Gothic portal, and, in the apse, elegant 
columns rising to pointed ribs in the vault. At Salamanca piety preserved the old 
transitional cathedral of the twelfth century beside the new one of the sixteenth; 
the two together form one of the most imposing architectural ensembles in 
Spain. At Tarragona difficulties of finance prolonged the building of the seo or 
episcopal see from 1089 to 1375; the simple solidity of the older elements forms 
a fit background for the Gothic and Moorish decoration; and the cloisters— 
Romanesque colonnades under a Gothic vault—are among the most beautiful 
productions of medieval art. 

Tarragona is distinctly Spanish; Burgos, Toledo, and Leon are progressively 
more French. The marriage of Blanche of Castile to Louis VII of France (1200) 
widened the road of intercourse already opened by migratory monks. It was her 
nephew, Fernando III of Castile, who laid the first stone of Burgos Cathedral in 
1221; it was an unknown French architect who designed the structure; a German 
of Cologne—Juan de Colonia—who raised the spires (1442); a Burgundian, 
Felipé de Borgofia, who rebuilt the great lantern over the transept cross (1539- 
43); at last his pupil, the Spaniard Juan de Vallejo, completed the edifice in 
1567. The ornate traceried spires, the open towers that uphold them, and the 
sculptured arcade give to the west front of Santa Maria la Mayor a dignity and 
splendor that one cannot soon forget. Originally all this stone fagade was 
painted; the colors have long since worn away; we can only try to imagine the 
resplendent mass that here once rivaled the sun. 

The same Fernando III provided the funds for the still more magnificent 
cathedral of Toledo. Few inland cities have a more scenic site—nestling in a 
bend of the Tagus River, and hidden by protective hills; none would guess from 
its present poverty that once Visigothic kings, then Moorish emirs, then the 
Christian monarchs of Leon and Castile made it their capital. Begun in 1227, the 
cathedral rose in slow installments, and was hardly finished by 1493. Only one 
tower was executed on the original plan; it is half Moorish in the style of the 
Giralda at Seville, and almost as elegant. The other tower was capped in the 


seventeenth century with a dome designed by Toledo’s most famous citizen, 
Domingo Teotocépuli—E] Greco. The interior, 395 feet long and 178 feet wide, 
is a live-aisled maze of tall piers, ornate chapels, ascetic stone saints, iron grilles, 
and 750 windows of stained glass. All the energy of the Spanish character, all 
the gloom and passion of Spanish piety, all the elegance of Spanish manners, 
and something of the Moslem’s flair for ornament find form and voice in this 
immense cathedral. 

It is a proverb in Spain that “Toledo has the richest of our cathedrals, Oviedo 
the holiest, Salamanca the strongest, Leon the most beautiful.”** Begun by 
Bishop Manrique in 1205, the cathedral of Leon was financed by small 
contributions rewarded with indulgences, and was completed in 1303. It adopted 
the French Gothic plan of building a cathedral chiefly of windows; and its 
stained glass ranks high among the masterpieces of that art. It may be true that 
the ground plan is taken from Reims, the west front from Chartres, the south 
portal from Burgos; the result is a charming cento of the French cathedrals— 
with finished towers and spires. 

Many other shrines rose to celebrate the reconquest of Spain for Christianity 
—at Zamora in 1174, Tudela in 1188, Lerida in 1203, Palma in 1229, Valencia 
in 1262, Barcelona in 1298. But, excepting Leon, we should hardly describe the 
Spanish cathedrals of this period as Gothic. They avoided large windows and 
flying buttresses; they rested their weight on heavy walls and piers; instead of 
arch ribs running from base to ceiling, the piers themselves rose almost to the 
vault; and these tall columns, rising like stone giants in the caverns of immense 
naves, give to Spanish cathedral interiors a dark grandeur that subdues the soul 
with terror, while Northern Gothic lifts it up with light. Portals and windows, in 
Spanish Gothic, often kept the Romanesque arch; amid the Gothic ornament the 
decoration by diverse layers and patterns of colored brick preserved a Moorish 
element; and the Byzantine influence survived in domes and half domes rising 
with pendentive modulations from a polygonal base. It was from these varied 
constituents that Spain evolved a unique style for some of the finest cathedrals in 
Europe. 


Not the least notable achievements of medieval architecture were the castles 
and fortresses of the countryside, and the walls and gates of the towns. The walls 
of Avila still stand to prove the medieval sense of form; and such gates as the 
Puerto del Sol in Toledo typically married beauty to use. From memories of the 
Roman castellum, and perhaps from observation of Moslem forts,*? the 
Crusaders built in the Near East mighty fortresses like that of Kerak (1121), 
superior in both mass and form to anything of their kind in that warlike age. 


Hungary, the bastion of Europe against the Mongols, raised magnificent castle- 
fortresses in the thirteenth century. The art flowed west, and left in Italy such 
masterpieces of military art as the fortress-tower of Volterra, and in France the 
thirteenth-century castles of Coucy and Pierrefonds, and the famous Chateau 
Gaillard that Richard Coeur de Lion constructed (1197) on returning from 
Palestine. Castles in Spain were no figments of fancy, but powerful masses of 
masonry that kept back the Moors and gave a name to Castile. When Alfonso VI 
of Castile (1073-1108) captured Segovia from the Moslems he built there a 
castle-fortress on the plan of the Alcazar of Toledo. In Italy castles rose as urban 
citadels for nobles; the towns of Tuscany and Lombardy still bristle with them; 
San Gimignano alone had thirteen before the Second World War. As early as the 
tenth century, at Chdateaudun, France began to build the chateaux that in the 
Renaissance period were to form a lordly feature of her art. The technique of 
erecting stone castles passed into England with the Norman favorites of Edward 
the Confessor; it was advanced by the offensive and defensive measures of 
William the Conqueror, under whose iron hand the Tower of London, Windsor 
Castle, and Durham Castle took their earliest forms. From France, again, castle- 
building migrated to Germany, where it became a passion with lawless barons, 
warrior kings, and conquering saints. The monstrous Schloss of KG6nigsberg, 
built (1257) as a fortress from which the Teutonic Knights might rule a hostile 
population, was a proper victim of the Second World War. 


X. CONSIDERATIONS 


Gothic architecture was the supreme achievement of the medieval soul. The 
men who dared to suspend those vaults on a few stilts of stone studied and 
expressed their science with greater thoroughness and effect than any medieval 
philosopher in any summa, and the lines and harmonies of Notre Dame make a 
greater poem than The Divine Comedy. Comparison of Gothic with classic 
architecture cannot be made in gross but demands specification. No one city in 
medieval Europe rivaled the architectural product of either Athens or Rome, and 
no Gothic shrine has the pure beauty of the Parthenon; but neither has any 
classic structure known to us the complex sublimity of the Reims facade, or the 
uplifting inspiration of Amiens’ vault. The restraint and repose of the classic 
style expressed the rationality and moderation that Greece preached to 
effervescent Greece; the romantic ecstasy of French Gothic, the somber 
immensity of Burgos or Toledo, unwittingly symbolized the tenderness and 
longing of the medieval spirit, the terror and myth and mystery of a religious 


faith. Classical architecture and philosophy were sciences of stability; the 
architraves that bound the columns of the Parthenon were the meden agan of the 
Delphic inscription, laying a heavy hand upon exaltation, counseling steadiness, 
and almost forcing men’s thoughts back to this life and earth. The spirit of the 
North was properly called Gothic, for it inherited the restless audacity of the 
conquering barbarians; it passed insatiate from victory to victory, and finally, 
with flying buttress and soaring arch, laid siege to the sky. But it was also a 
Christian spirit, appealing to heaven for the peace that barbarism had alienated 
from the earth. Out of those contradictory motives came the greatest triumph of 
form over matter in all the history of art. 

Why did Gothic architecture decline? Partly because every style, like an 
emotion, exhausts itself by complete expression, and invites reaction or change. 
The development of Gothic into Perpendicular in England, Flamboyant in 
France, left the form no future except exaggeration and decay. The collapse of 
the Crusades, the decline of religious belief, the diversion of funds from Mary to 
Mammon, from Church to state, broke the spirit of the Gothic age. The taxation 
of the clergy, after Louis IX, depleted the cathedral treasuries. The communes 
and the guilds that had shared in the glory and the costs lost their independence, 
their wealth, and their pride. The Black Death and the Hundred Years’ War 
exhausted both France and England. Not only did new construction diminish in 
the fourteenth century, but most of the great cathedrals begun in the twelfth and 
thirteenth were left unfinished. Finally the rediscovery of classic civilization by 
the humanists, and the revival of classical architecture in Italy, where it had 
never died, superseded Gothic with a new exuberance. From the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century Renaissance architecture dominated Western Europe, even 
through baroque and rococo. When, in its turn, the classic mood paled away, the 
Romantic movement of the early nineteenth century re-created the Middle Ages 
in idealizing imagination, and Gothic architecture returned. The struggle 
between the classic and the Gothic styles still rages in our churches and schools, 
our marts and capitals, while a new and indigenous architecture, bolder even 
than Gothic, rides the sky. 

Medieval man thought that truth had been revealed to him, so that he was 
spared from its wild pursuit; the reckless energy that we give to seeking it was 
turned in those days to the creation of beauty; and amid poverty, epidemics, 
famines, and wars men found time and spirit to make beautiful a thousand 
varieties of objects, from initials to cathedrals. Breathless before some medieval 
manuscript, humble before Notre Dame, feeling the far vision of Winchester’s 
nave, we forget the superstition and squalor, the petty wars and monstrous 
crimes, of the Age of Faith; we marvel again at the patience, taste, and devotion 


of our medieval ancestors; and we thank a million forgotten men for redeeming 
the blood of history with the sacrament of art. 


I The word minster, an abbreviation of monastery, should properly be used only for an abbey church; but 
custom has congealed the phrase “York Minster,” though that cathedral was never monastic. 


II A ninth-century bishop of Winchester. Legend said that rain had delayed for forty days the transference 
of his body in 971 to the shrine prepared for it; hence the popular adage that rain on St. Swithin’s day July 
15) presages forty days of rain. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
Medieval Music 
326-1300 


I. THE MUSIC OF THE CHURCH 


WE have done the cathedral injustice. It was not the cold and empty tomb that 
the visitor enters today. It functioned. Its worshipers found in it not only a work 
of art but the consoling, strengthening presence of Mary and her Son. It received 
the monks or canons who many times each day stood in the choir stalls and sang 
the canonical Hours. It heard the importunate litanies of congregations seeking 
divine mercy and aid. Its nave and aisles guided the processions that carried 
before the people the image of the Virgin or the body and blood of their God. Its 
great spaces echoed solemnly with the music of the Mass. And the music was as 
vital as the church edifice itself, more deeply stirring than all the glory of glass 
or stone. Many a stoic soul, doubtful of the creed, was melted by the music, and 
fell on his knees before the mystery that no words could speak. 

The evolution of medieval music concurred remarkably with the development 
of architectural styles. As the early churches passed in the seventh century from 
the ancient domed or basilican forms to a simple masculine Romanesque, and in 
the thirteenth century to Gothic complexity, elevation, and ornament, so 
Christian music kept till Gregory I (540-604) the ancient monodic airs of Greece 
and the Near East, passed in the seventh century to Gregorian or plain chant, and 
flowered in the thirteenth century into polyphonic audacities rivaling the 
balanced strains of a Gothic cathedral. 

The barbarian invasions in the West, and the resurgence of Orientalism in the 
Near East, combined to break the tradition of Greek musical notation through 
letters placed above the words; but the four Greek “modes”—Dorian, Phrygian, 
Lydian, Mixolydian—survived, and begot by division the octoechos, or “eight 
manners” of musical composition—contemplative, restrained, grave, solemn, 
cheerful, joyful, spirited, or ecstatic. The Greek language persisted for three 
centuries after Christ in the church music of the West, and still remains in the 
Kyrie eleison. Byzantine music took form under St. Basil, mated Greek and 


Syrian chants, reached its height in the hymns of Romanus (c. 495) and Sergius 
(c. 620), and made its greatest conquest in Russia. 

Some early Christians opposed the use of music in religion, but it soon 
appeared that a religion without music could not survive in competition with 
creeds that touched man’s sensitivity to song. The priest learned to sing the 
Mass, and inherited some of the melodies of the Hebrew cantor. Deacons and 
acolytes were taught to chant responses; some were technically trained in a 
schola lectorum, which under Pope Celestine I (422—32) became a schola 
cantorum. Such trained singers formed great choirs; that of St. Sophia’s had 25 
cantors and 111 “lectors,” mostly boys.' Congregational singing spread from 
East to West; the men alternated with the women in antiphonal song, and joined 
with them in the Alleluia. The psalms they sang were thought to echo or imitate 
on earth the hymns of praise sung before God by the angels and saints in 
paradise. St. Ambrose, despite the apostolic counsel that women should be silent 
in church, introduced antiphonal singing to his diocese; “psalms are sweet for 
every age, and becoming to either sex,” said this wise administrator; “they create 
a great bond of unity when all the people raise their voices in one choir.”? 
Augustine wept when he heard the Milan congregation singing Ambrose’s 
hymns, and verified St. Basil’s dictum that the listener who surrenders to the 
pleasure of music will be drawn to religious emotion and piety.’ The 
“Ambrosian chant” is still used in Milan churches today. 

A tradition universally accepted in the Middle Ages, and now, after long 
doubts, generally received,* ascribes to Gregory the Great and his aides a reform 
and canonical determination of Roman Catholic music, resulting in the 
establishment of the “Gregorian chant” as the official music of the Church for 
six centuries. Hellenistic and Byzantine strains combined with Hebrew melodies 
of Temple or synagogue to mold this Roman or plain chant. It was monodic— 
one song—music; no matter how many voices participated, they all sang the 
same note, though women and boys often sang an octave higher than the men. It 
was simple music for voices of modest range; now and then it allowed a more 
complex “melisma”—a melodious wordless embellishment of a note or phrase. 
It was a free and continuous rhythm, not divided into regular meter or measures 
of time. 

Before the eleventh century the only musical notation used by the Gregorian 
chant consisted of small signs derived from the Greek accent marks, and placed 
over the words to be sung. These “neumes” (airs, breaths) indicated a rise or fall 
of tone, but not the degree of rise or fall, nor the duration of the note; such 
matters had to be learned by oral transmission and the memorizing of an 
enormous body of liturgical song. No instrumental accompaniment was allowed. 


Despite these limitations—perhaps because of them—Gregorian chant became 
the most impressive feature of the Christian ritual. The modern ear, accustomed 
to complex harmony, finds these old chants monotonous and thin; they carry on 
a Greek, Syrian, Hebrew, Arab tradition of monody which only the Oriental ear 
can appreciate today. Even so, the chants sung in a Roman Catholic cathedral 
during Holy Week reach to the heart with a directness and weird power withheld 
from music whose complications divert the ear instead of moving the soul. 

Gregorian chant spread through Wester Europe like another conversion to 
Christianity. Milan rejected it, as it likewise resisted papal authority; and 
southern Spain long preserved its “Mozarabic” chant, formed by Christians 
under Moslem rule, and still used in a part of Toledo Cathedral. Charlemagne, 
who loved unity like a ruler, replaced the Gallican with the Gregorian chant in 
Gaul, and established schools of Roman church music at Metz and Soissons. The 
Germans, however, with throats formed by climate and needs quite different 
from the Italian, had trouble with the more delicate strains of the chant. Said 
John the Deacon: “Their coarse voices, which roar like thunder, cannot execute 
soft modulations, because their throats are hoarse with too much drinking.”° 

Perhaps the Germans deprecated the fioritura that from the eighth century 
forward embellished the Gregorian chant with “tropes” and “sequences.” The 
trope or turn began as a composition of words for a melisma, making this easier 
to remember. Later it became an interpolation of words and music into a 
Gregorian chant, as when the priest sang not Kyrie eleison but Kyrie (fons 
pietatis, a quo bona cuncta procedunt) eleison. The Church permitted such 
embellishments, but never accepted them into the official liturgy. Bored monks 
amused themselves by composing or singing such interpolations, until there 
were so many tropes that books known as “tropers” were published to teach or 
preserve the favored ones. The music of the ecclesiastical drama grew out of 
such tropes. Sequences were tropes designed to follow the Alleluia of the Mass. 
The custom had grown of prolonging the final vowel of this word in a long 
melody known as a iubilus or chant of joy; in the eighth century various texts 
were written for these inserted melodies. The composition of tropes and 
sequences became a highly developed art, and gradually changed Gregorian 
chant into an ornate form uncongenial to its original spirit and “plain” intent.' 
This evolution ended the purity and dominance of Gregorian chant in that same 
twelfth century which saw the transition from Romanesque to Gothic in the 
architecture of the West. 

The multiplication of complex compositions demanded for their transmission 
a better notation than that which plain chant had used. In the tenth century Odo, 
Abbot of Cluny, and Notker Balbulus, a monk of St. Gall, resurrected the Greek 


device of naming notes by letters. In the eleventh century an anonymous writer 
described the use of the first seven capitals of the Latin alphabet for the first 
octave of a scale, the corresponding lower-case Latin letters for the second 
octave, and Greek letters for the third.® About 1040 Guido of Arezzo, a monk of 
Pomposa (near Ferrara), gave their present strange names to the first six notes of 
the scale by taking the first syllables of each half-line of a hymn to John the 
Baptist: Ut queant laxis resonare floris Mira gestorum famuli tuorum, Solve 
polluti /abii reatum. 


This “solmization,” or naming of the musical tones by the syllables ut (or do), 
re, mi, fa, sol, la, became part of the inexorable heritage of Western youth. 

More vital was Guido’s development of a musical staff. About 1000 the 
practice had arisen of using a red line to indicate the note now represented by F; 
later a second line, yellow or green, was added to represent C. Guido, or 
someone shortly before him, extended these lines to make a staff of four lines, to 
which later teachers added a fifth. With this new staff and the ut, re, mi, wrote 
Guido, his choir boys could learn in a few days what formerly had taken them 
many weeks. It was a simple but epochal advance, which earned for Guido the 
title of inventor musicae, and a splendid statue still to be seen in Arezzo’s public 
square. The results were revolutionary. Singers were free from the task of 
memorizing the whole musical liturgy; music could be more readily composed, 
transmitted, and preserved; the performer could now read music at sight and hear 
it with the eye; and the composer, no longer bound to keep close to traditional 
melodies lest singers refuse to memorize his work, could venture upon a 
thousand experiments. Most important of all, he could now write polyphonic 
music, in which two or more voices could simultaneously sing or play different 
but harmonizing strains. 

We owe to our medieval forebears still another invention that made modern 
music possible. Tones could now be determined by dots placed on or between 
the lines of the staff, but these signs gave no hint as to how long a note was to be 
held. Some system for measuring and denoting the duration of each note was 
indispensable to the development of contrapuntal music—the simultaneous and 
harmonious procedure of two or more independent melodies. Perhaps some 
knowledge had seeped up from Spain of Arab treatises by al-Kindi, al-Farabi, 
Avicenna, and other Moslems who had dealt with measured music or mensural 
notation.’ At some time in the eleventh century® Franco of Cologne, a priest 
mathematician, wrote a treatise Ars cantus mensurabilis, in which he gathered 
up the suggestions of earlier theory and practice, and laid down essentially our 
present system for indicating the duration of musical notes. A square-headed 


virga or rod, formerly used as a neume, was chosen to represent a long note; 
another neume, the punctum or point, was enlarged into a lozenge to represent a 
short note; these signs were in time altered; tails were added; by trial and error, 
through a hundred absurdities, our simple mensural notation was evolved. 

These vital developments opened a wide door to polyphonic music. Such 
music had been written before Franco, but crudely. Toward the close of the ninth 
century we find a musical practice called “organizing”—the singing of concords 
by concurring voices. Little is heard of it again till the end of the tenth century, 
when we find the names organum and symphonia applied to such compositions 
for two voices. The organum was a liturgical piece, in which an old monodic 
strain was carried or “held” by the tenor (who was therefore so named), while 
another voice added a harmonizing melody. A variant of this form, the 
conductus, gave the tenor a new or popular tune, and conducted another voice in 
a concurrent air. In the eleventh century the composers took a step as bold in its 
way as the Gothic balancing of thrusts: they wrote harmonies in which the 
“conducted” voice did not slavishly accompany the tenor in the rise or fall of the 
melody, but ventured upon other harmonies through notes not necessarily 
moving in a parallel line with the cantus firmus of the tenor. This declaration of 
independence became almost a rebellion when the second voice accompanied 
the ascending melody of the tenor with a descending movement. This harmony 
by contrast, and fluent resolution of momentary discords, became a passion with 
composers, almost a law; so, about 1100, John Cotton wrote: “If the main voice 
is ascending, the accompanying part shall descend.” Finally, in the motet 
(apparently a diminutive from the French mot, a word or phrase), three, four, 
five, even six different voices were made to sing in a complex weave of 
individual melodies whose diverse but concordant strains crossed and merged in 
a vertical-horizontal web of harmony as subtle and graceful as the converging 
arches of a Gothic vault. By the thirteenth century this Ars antiqua of polyphony 
had built the foundations of modern musical composition. 

In that exciting century the enthusiasm for music rivaled the interest in 
architecture and philosophy. The Church looked askance upon polyphony; she 
distrusted the religious effect of music becoming a lure and end in itself; John of 
Salisbury, bishop and philosopher, called a halt to complexity of composition; 
Bishop Guillaume Durand branded the motet as “disorganized music”; Roger 
Bacon, a rebel in science, deplored the vanishing of the stately Gregorian chant. 
The Council of Lyons (1274) denounced the new music; and Pope John XXII 
(1324) issued a papal condemnation of discantus, or polyphony, on the ground 
that the innovating composers “chop up the melodies ... so that these rush 
around ceaselessly, intoxicating the ear without quieting it, and disturbing 


devotion instead of evoking it.”'° But the revolution continued. In one citadel of 
the Church—Notre Dame de Paris—the choirmaster Leoninus, about 1180, 
composed the finest organa of his time; and his successor Perotinus was guilty 
of compositions for three or four voices. Polyphony, like Gothic, spread from 
France to England and Spain. Giraldus Cambrensis (1146?-1220) reported two- 
part singing in Iceland, and said of his native Wales what one might say of it 
today: In their songs they do not utter the tunes uniformly ... but manifoldly—in 
many manners and many notes; so that in a multitude of singers, such as it is the 
custom of this people to bring together, as many songs are to be heard as there 
are singers to be seen, and a various diversity of parts, finally coming together in 
one consonance and organic melody." 


In the end the Church bowed to the infallibility of the Zeitgeist, accepted 
polyphony, made it a powerful servant of the faith, and prepared it for its 
Renaissance victories. 


II. THE MUSIC OF THE PEOPLE 


The impulse to rhythm expressed itself in a hundred forms of secular music 
and dance. The Church had her reasons for fearing this instinct uncontrolled; it 
allied itself naturally with love, the great rival of religion as a source of song; 
and the hearty earthiness of the medieval mind, when the priest was out of sight, 
inclined it to a freedom, sometimes an obscenity, of text that shocked the clergy, 
and provoked councils to vain decrees. The goliards, or wandering scholars, 
found or composed music for their paeans to woman and wine, and their 
scandalous parodies of sacred ritual; manuscripts circulated containing solemn 
music for the hilarious words of the Missa de potatoribus—the Mass of the 
Topers—and the Officium ribaldorum—a Prayer Book for Roisterers.'* Love 
songs were as popular as today. Some were as tender as a nymph’s orisons; 
some were seduction dialogues with delicate accompaniments. And of course 
there were war songs, calculated to forge unity through vocal unison, or to 
anesthetize the pursuit of glory with hypnotic rhythm. Some music was folk 
song, composed by anonymous genius, and appropriated—perhaps transformed 
—by the people. Other popular music was the product of professional skill using 
all the arts of polyphony learned in the liturgy of the Church. In England a 
favorite and complex form was the roundel, in which one voice began a melody, 
a second began the same or a harmonizing melody when the first had reached an 


agreed point, a third chimed in after the second was on its way, and so on, until 
as many as six voices might be running the rounds in a lively contrapuntal fugue. 

Almost the oldest roundel known is the famous “Sumer is i-cumen in,” 
probably composed by a Reading monk about 1240. Its six-part complexity 
shows polyphony already at home among the people. The words still live with 
the spirit of a century in which all medieval civilization was coming to flower: 
Sumer is i-cumen in; Llude sing cuccu! 


Groweth sed and bloweth med And springth the wude nu: 
Sing cuccu! 


Awe bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth after calve cu; 


Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth: Murie sing cuccu! 


Cuccu, cuccu, wel singes thu cuccu; Ne swik thu naver nu; 


Sing cuccu nu, sing cuccu, 
Sing cuccu, sing cuccu, nu! 


Summer is a-coming in, 
Loudly sing cuckoo! 
Groweth seed and bloweth mead, And blossoms the woodland now: Sing cuckoo! 


Ewe bleateth after lamb, 
Loweth after calf the cow; 


Bullock leapeth, buck turns off; Merry sing cuckoo! 


Cuckoo, cuckoo, well singest thou cuckoo; 
Cease thou not, never now; 


Sing cuckoo now, sing cuckoo, Sing cuckoo, sing cuckoo, now! 


Such a song must have been congenial to the minstrels or jongleurs who wandered from town to town, 
from court to court, even from land to land; we hear of minstrels from Constantinople singing in France, of 
English gleemen singing in Spain. A performance by minstrels was a usual part of any formal festivity; so 


Edward I of England engaged 426 singers for the wedding of his daughter Margaret. !° Such minstrel groups 
often sang part songs, sometimes of bizarre complexity. Usually the songs were composed—words and 
music—by troubadours in France, trovatori in Italy, minnesingers in Germany. Most medieval poetry 
before the thirteenth century was written to be sung; “a poem without music,” said the troubadour Folquet, 


“is a mill without water.”!4 Of 2600 troubadour songs extant, we have the music of 264, usually in the form 
of neumes and ligatures on a four-or five-line staff. The bards of Ireland and Wales probably played 
instruments, and sang. 

In the manuscripts that preserve the Cantigas or canticles collected by Alfonso X of Castile several 
illustrations show musicians in Arab dress performing on Arab instruments; the pattern of many of the 


songs is Arabic;!° possibly the music, as well as the early themes and poetic forms, of the troubadours was 


derived from Moorish songs and melodies passing through Christian Spain into Southern France. 1° 


Returning Crusaders may have brought Arab musical forms from the East; it is to be noted that the 
troubadours appear about 1100, contemporary with the First Crusade. 


Startling is the variety of medieval musical instruments. Percussion instruments—bells, cymbals, 
timbrels, the triangle, the bombulum, the drum; string instruments—lyre, cithera, harp, psaltery, noble, 
organistrum, lute, guitar, vielle, viola, monochord, gigue; wind instruments—pipe, flute, hautboy, bagpipe, 
clarion, flageolet, trumpet, horn, organ: these are a selection out of hundreds; everything was there for hand 
or finger, foot or bow. Some of them had survived from Greece, some had come, in form and name, from 
Islam, like the rebec, lute, and guitar; many were precious examples of medieval artistry in metal, ivory, or 
wood. The usual instrument of the minstrel was the vielle, a short violin played with an archer’s curved- 
back bow. Before the eighth century most organs were hydraulic; but Jerome in the fourth century described 
a pneumatic organ;!” and Bede (673-735) wrote of organs with “brass pipes filled with air from bellows, 
and uttering a grand and most sweet melody.” !® St. Dunstan (c. 925-88) was accused of sorcery when he 
built an Aeolian harp that played when placed against a crack in the wall.!° In Winchester Cathedral, about 
950, an organ was installed having twenty-six bellows, forty-two bellows-blowers, and four hundred pipes; 
the keys were so Gargantuan that the organist had to strike them with fists protected by thickly padded 
gloves.7° Milan had an organ whose pipes were of silver; Venice had one with pipes of gold.*! 

All notion of medieval hell-stricken gloom vanishes before a collection of medieval musical instruments. 
What remains is again the picture of a people at least as happy as ourselves, full of the bounce and lust of 
life, and no more oppressed with fear of the end of the world than we with doubts whether civilization will 
be destroyed before we can complete its history. 


I Only five sequences have been admitted by the Church into her liturgy: Victimae paschali laudes, by 
Wipo; Veni Sancte Spiritus, ascribed to Innocent III; Lauda Sion, by Thomas Aquinas; Stabat Mater, by 
Iacopone da Todi; and Dies irae, by Thomas of Celano. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
The Transmission of Knowledge 
1000-1300 


I. THE RISE OF THE VERNACULARS 


AS the Church had preserved in some measure that political unity of western 
Europe that the Roman Empire had achieved, so her ritual, her sermons, and her 
schools maintained a Roman heritage now lost—an international language 
intelligible to all the literate population of Italy, Spain, France, England, 
Scandinavia, the Lowlands, Germany, Poland, Hungary, and the western 
Balkans. Educated men in these countries used Latin for correspondence, 
business records, diplomacy, law, government, science, philosophy, and nearly 
all literature before the thirteenth century. They spoke Latin as a living language, 
which almost daily developed a new word or phrase to denote the new or 
changing realities or ideas of their lives. They wrote their love letters in Latin, 
from the simplest billets-doux to the classic epistles of Héloise and Abélard. A 
book was written not for a nation but for the continent; it needed no translation, 
and passed from country to country with a speed and freedom unknown today. 
Students went from one university to another with no thought of linguistic 
embarrassments; scholars could lecture in the same language at Bologna, 
Salamanca, Paris, Oxford, Uppsala, and Cologne. They did not hesitate to import 
new words into Latin, sometimes to the horror of the Petrarcan-Ciceronian ear; 
so Magna Carta ruled that no freeman should be dissaisiatus or imprisonatus. 
Such words make us wince, but they kept Latin alive. Many modern English 
terms—for instance instance, substantive, essence, entity—descended from 
medieval additions to the Latin tongue. 

Nevertheless the disruption of international intercourse by the collapse of 
Rome, the introverting poverty of the Dark Ages, the decay of roads and the 
decline of commerce, developed in speech those variations which segregation 
soon expands. Even in its heyday Latin had suffered national modifications from 
diversities of climate and oral physiology. In its very homeland the old language 
had been changed. The abdication of literature had left the field to the 
vocabulary and sentence structure of the common man, which had always been 


different from those of the poets and orators. The influx of Germans, Gauls, 
Greeks, and Asiatics into Italy brought a multiformity of pronunciation; and the 
natural laziness of tongue and mind sloughed off the precise inflections and 
terminations of careful speech. H became silent in late Latin; V, classically 
pronounced like the English W, acquired the sound of the English V; N before S 
dropped away—mensa (table) was pronounced mesa-, the diphthongs 4 and &, 
classically pronounced like the English I and OI, were now like long English A 
or French E. As final consonants were slurred and forgotten (portus, porto, 
porte; rex, re, roi; coelum, cielo, ciel), case endings had to be replaced by 
prepositions, conjugational endings by auxiliary verbs. The old demonstrative 
pronouns ille and illa became definite articles—il, el, lo, le, la-, and the Latin 
unus (one) was shortened to form the indefinite article un. As declensions 
disappeared, it sometimes became difficult to tell whether a noun was the subject 
before, or the object after, the predicate. Viewing this continuous process of 
change over twenty centuries, we may think of Latin as the still living and 
literary language of Italy, France, and Spain, no more transformed from the 
speech of Cicero than his from that of Romulus, or ours from Chaucer’s. 

Spain had begun to speak Latin as early as 200 B.c.; by Cicero’s time its 
dialect had diverged so far from the usage of Rome that Cicero was shocked by 
what seemed to him the barbarisms of Corduba. Contact with Iberian dialects 
softened the Latin consonants in Spain: T into D, P into B, K into G; totum into 
todo, operam into obra, ecclesia into iglesia. French also softened the Latin 
consonants, and while often keeping them in writing, frequently dropped them in 
speech: tout, oeuvre, église, est. The oath taken at Strasbourg in 842 by Louis the 
German and Charles the Bald was sworn in two languages—German and French! 
—a French still so Latin that it was called lingua romana; not till the tenth 
century was it sufficiently distinct to receive the name lingua gallica. The lingua 
romana in turn divided into what France called two languages: the langue d’oc 
of France south of the Loire, and the /angue d’oil of northern France. It was a 
medieval custom to differentiate dialects by their way of saying yes: South 
France said it with oc from the Latin hoc, this; the North used oil, a fusion of the 
Latin hoc ille, this-that. Southeastern France had a dialect of the langue d’oc 
called Provencal; it became a polished literary language in the hands of the 
troubadours, and was almost snuffed out by the Albigensian Crusades. 

Italy formed her vernacular more slowly than Spain or France. Latin was her 
native speech; the clergy, who spoke Latin, were especially numerous in Italy; 
and the continuity of her culture and her schools kept the language from 
changing so freely as in lands with broken traditions. As late as 1230 St. 
Anthony of Padua preached to the common people in Latin; however, a Latin 


sermon delivered at Padua in 1189 by a visiting prelate had to be translated by 
the local bishop into the popular tongue.’ Italian hardly existed as a language at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century; there were merely some fourteen dialects 
continued and variously corrupted from the ancient Latin of the market place, 
each barely intelligible to the rest, and cherishing its differences with passionate 
atomism; sometimes different quarters of the same city, as at Bologna, had 
distinct dialects. The predecessors of Dante had to create a language as well as a 
literature. The poet, in a pleasant fancy, thought that the Tuscan troubadours 
chose Italian as their medium because they wrote of love, and the ladies they 
addressed might not understand Latin.* Even so, about 1300, he hesitated 
between Latin and the Tuscan dialect as the language of The Divine Comedy. By 
the narrow margin of this choice he escaped oblivion. 

While Latin was dividing reproductively into the Romance languages, Old 
German was splitting into Middle German, Frisian, Dutch, Flemish, English, 
Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, and Icelandic. “Old German” is merely a 
convenient phrase to cover the many dialects that exercised their tribal or 
provincial sovereignty in Germany before 1050: Flemish, Dutch, Westphalian, 
Eastphalian, Alemannic, Bavarian, Franconian, Thuringian, Saxon, Silesian.... 
Old German passed into Middle German (1050-1500) partly through the influx 
of new words with the coming of Christianity. Monks from Ireland, England, 
France, and Italy labored to invent terms to translate Latin. Sometimes they 
appropriated Latin words bodily into German—Kaiser, Prinz, Legende. This was 
legitimate thievery; tragic, however, was the influence of Latin sentence 
structure—keeping the verb to the end-in changing the once simple syntax of the 
German people into the stiff, inverted, and breath-taking periods of the later 
German style.* Perhaps the finest German was the Middle High German written 
by the great poets of the thirteenth century—Walter von der Vogelweide, 
Hartmann von Aue, Gottfried of Strasbourg, Wolfram von Eschenbach. Never 
again, except in Heine and the young Goethe, was German so simple, flexible, 
direct, clear. 

The Teutonic speech of the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes went with them to 
England in the fifth century, and laid the foundations of the English language— 
gave it almost all its short and racy words. French flooded the land with the 
Normans, and ruled the court, the courts, and the aristocracy from 1066 to 1362, 
while Latin continued to preside over religion and education, and (till 1731) 
remained de rigueur in official documents. Thousands of French words entered 
into English, above all in costume, cookery, and law; half the terminology of 
English law is French.” For three centuries the literatures of France and England 
were one; and as late as Chaucer (1340-1400) the spirit and language of English 


letters were half French. After the loss of her French possessions England was 
thrown back upon herself, and the Anglo-Saxon elements in English speech 
triumphed. When the French domination passed, the English language had been 
immeasurably enriched. By adding French and Latin to its German base, English 
could triply express any one of a thousand ideas (kingly, royal, regal; twofold, 
double, duplex; daily, journal, diurnal, ...); to this it owes its wealth of 
discriminating synonyms and verbal nuances. He who should know the history 
of words would know all history. 


II. THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


How were these diverse languages written? After the fall of Rome in 476 the 
conquering barbarians adopted the Latin alphabet, and wrote it with a “cursive” 
or running hand that bound the letters together and gave most of them a curved 
form instead of the straight lines that had been found convenient in writing upon 
hard surfaces like stone or wood. The Church preferred in those centuries a 
“majuscule,” or large-letter writing, to facilitate the reading of missals and books 
of hours. When the copyists of Charlemagne’s time preserved Latin literature by 
making many copies of the classics, they saved costly parchment by adopting a 
“minuscule,” or small-letter writing; they agreed on set forms for the letters, and 
created the “set minuscule” lettering that became for four centuries the usual 
medium of medieval books. In the twelfth century, as if in accord with the 
exuberant decoration then developing in Gothic architecture, the letters acquired 
flourishes, hairlines, and hooks, and became the “Gothic” lettering that prevailed 
in Europe till the Renaissance, and in Germany till our time. Very few medieval 
manuscripts were punctuated; this breath-guiding device, known to the 
Hellenistic Greeks, had been lost in the barbarian upheaval; it reappeared in the 
thirteenth century, but was not generally adopted till printing established it in the 
fifteenth century. Printing was in some measure prepared as early as 1147 by the 
use of woodcuts, in Rhenish monasteries, for printing initial letters or patterns 
upon textiles.° Divers forms of shorthand were practiced, much inferior to the 
“Tironian notes” developed by Cicero’s slave. 

Writing was upon parchment, papyrus, vellum, or paper, with quill or reed 
pens using black or colored inks. Papyrus disappeared from common use in 
Europe after the Islamic conquest of Egypt. Vellum, prepared from the skin of 
young lambs, was expensive, and was reserved for luxurious manuscripts. 
Parchment, made from coarse sheepskin, was the usual medium of medieval 
writing. Till the twelfth century paper was a costly import from Islam; but in 


1190 paper mills were set up in Germany and France, and in the thirteenth 
century Europe began to make paper from linen. 

Many parchments were scraped to erase an old manuscript and receive a 
second composition (“palimpsest”). Old works were lost by such erasures, by 
misplacement of manuscripts, by war and pillage, by fire or decay. Huns sacked 
monastic libraries in Bavaria, Northmen in France, Saracens in Italy. Many 
Greek classics perished in the plunder of Constantinople in 1204. The Church 
had at first discountenanced the reading of the pagan classics; in nearly every 
century some fearful voice—Gregory I, Isidore of Seville, Peter Damian—was 
raised against them; Theophilus, Archbishop of Alexandria, destroyed all pagan 
manuscripts that he could find; and Greek priests, according to Demetrius 
Chalcondylas,’ persuaded Greek emperors to burn the works of the Greek erotic 
poets, including Sappho and Anacreon. But in those same centuries there were 
many ecclesiastics who cherished a fondness for the old pagans, and saw to it 
that their works were preserved. In some cases, to disarm censure, they read the 
most Christian sentiments into pagan poetry, and by genial allegory turned even 
Ovid’s amatory art into moral verse. An abundant heritage of classical literature 
was preserved by monastic copyists.® Tired monks were told that God would 
forgive one of their sins for every line they copied; Ordericus Vitalis informs us 
that one monk escaped hell by the margin of a single letter.” Second only to the 
monks as copyists were private or professional scribes, who were engaged by 
rich men, or by booksellers, or by monasteries. Their labor was wearisome, and 
evoked from them strange requests on the final page: 


Explicit hoc totum; This completes the whole; 


Pro Christo da mihi potum. For Christ’s sake give me a drink.!° 


Another scribe thought he deserved more, and wrote, as his colophon: Detur pro 
penna scriptori pulchra puella—For the [work of the] pen let the writer receive 
a beautiful girl.” 

The medieval Church exercised no regular censorship over the publication of 
books. If a book proved both heretical and influential, like Abélard’s on the 
Trinity, it would be denounced by a Church council. But books were then too 
few to be a prime peril to orthodoxy. Even the Bible was rare outside of 
monasteries; a year was required to copy it, a year’s income of a parish priest to 
buy it; few clergymen had a full copy.'? The New Testament, and special books 
of the Old, had a wider circulation. Bibles of great size, magnificently decorated, 
were produced in the twelfth century; they could be handled only on a reading 
desk, usually in a monastic library, and might be chained to the desk for better 


preservation. The Church took fright when she found that the Waldensians and 
Albigensians were making and disseminating their own translations of scriptural 
books; and a Church council at Narbonne (1227), as we have seen, forbade 
laymen to possess any portion of the Scriptures.’ But in general, before the 
fourteenth century, the Church was not opposed to Bible reading on the part of 
the laity. She did not encourage it, for she distrusted popular interpretations of 
scriptural mysteries. 

The size of a book and its pages was determined by the size of the available 
skins, each of which was folded to make a “folio.” After the fifth century books 
were no longer issued in rolls as in antiquity;" the skins were cut in rectangular 
sizes to make four (“quarto”), eight (“octavo”), twelve (“duodecimo”), or sixteen 
(“sextodecimo”) sheets to a folio. Some sextodecimos, written in a “fine Italian 
hand,” crowded long works into small compass to fit into the pocket or be a 
convenient manual. The binding might be of heavy parchment, cloth, leather, or 
board. Leather covers might be decorated by “blind tooling”—i.e., stamping 
uncolored designs into them with hot metal dies. Moslem artists settled in 
Venice introduced into Europe the technique of filling in such depressed parts 
with gold tints. Wood covers might be decorated with enamel or carved ivory, or 
inlaid with gold, silver, or gems. St. Jerome rebuked the Romans: “Your books 
are carved with precious stones, and Christ died naked!”'* Few modern volumes 
rival the sumptuous bindings of medieval books. 

Even simple books were a luxury. An ordinary volume cost between $160 
and $200 in the currency of the United States of America in 1949.'° Bernard of 
Chartres, a leader in the twelfth-century revival of the ancient classics, left a 
library of only twenty-four volumes. Italy was richer than France, and its famous 
jurist, the elder Accursius, collected sixty-three books. We hear of a great Bible 
being sold for ten talents—at least $10,000; of a missal exchanged for a 
vineyard; of two volumes of Priscian, the fifth-century grammarian, being paid 
for with a house and lot.'® The cost of books delayed the rise of a booksellers’ 
trade till the twelfth century; then the university towns engaged men as 
stationarii and librarii to organize corps of copyists to transcribe books for 
teachers and students; and these men sold copies to all who cared to pay. They 
seem never to have dreamed of paying a live author. If a man insisted on writing 
a new book, he had to pay its costs, or find a king or lord or magnate to grace his 
palm for a dedication or a laud. He could not advertise his book except by word 
of mouth. He could not publish it—make it public—except by getting it used in 
a school, or having it recited before whatever audience he could collect. So 
Gerald of Wales, on returning from Ireland in 1200, read his Topography of that 
country before an assemblage at Oxford. 


The cost of books, and the dearth of funds for schools, produced a degree of 
illiteracy which would have seemed shameful to ancient Greece or Rome. North 
of the Alps, before 1100, literacy was almost confined to “clerics”’—clergymen, 
accountants, scribes, governmental officials, and professional men. In the twelfth 
century the business classes must have been literate, for they kept elaborate 
accounts. In a household a book was a precious thing. Usually it was read aloud 
to several listeners; many later rules of punctuation and style were determined by 
convenience for oral reading. Books were carefully exchanged from family to 
family, monastery to monastery, country to country. 

Libraries, though small, were numerous. St. Benedict had ruled that every 
Benedictine monastery should have a library. Carthusian and Cistercian houses, 
despite St. Bernard’s aversion to learning, became sedulous collectors of books. 
Many cathedrals—Toledo, Barcelona, Bamberg, Hildesheim—had substantial 
libraries; Canterbury had 5000 books in 1300. But this was exceptional;'’ most 
libraries had less than a hundred; Cluny, one of the best, had 570 volumes.'® 
Manfred, King of the Sicilies, had a valuable collection, which passed to the 
papacy and became the nucleus of the Greek collections in the Vatican. The 
papal library began with Pope Damasus (366-84); its precious manuscripts and 
archives were mostly lost in the turmoil of the thirteenth century; the present 
Vatican Library dates from the fifteenth century. The universities—or, rather, 
their college halls—began to have libraries in the twelfth century. St. Louis 
founded the library of Sainte Chapelle in Paris, and enriched it with books 
copied for him from a hundred monasteries. Many libraries, like those of Notre 
Dame, St. Germain des Prés, and the Sorbonne, were open to responsible 
students, and volumes might be taken out on adequate security. The student of 
today can hardly appreciate the literary wealth that city and college libraries lay 
freely at his feet. 

There were, here and there, private libraries. Even in the darkness of the tenth 
century we find Gerbert collecting books with true bibliophile passion. Some 
other churchmen, like John of Salisbury, had their own collections, and a few 
nobles had small libraries in their chateaux. Frederick Barbarossa and Frederick 
II had considerable collections. Henry of Aragon, lord of Villena in Spain, 
gathered a great library, which was publicly burned on the charge that he had 
intercourse with the Devil.'? About 1200 Daniel of Morley brought to England 
from Spain “a precious multitude of books.”’? In the twelfth century Europe 
discovered the wealth of Spain in books; scholars descended upon Toledo, 
Cordova, and Seville; and a flood of new learning poured up over the Pyrenees 
to revolutionize the intellectual life of the adolescent North. 


II. THE TRANSLATORS 


Medieval Europe, partly united by a common language, was still divided into 
Latin and Greek halves, mutually hostile and ignorant. The Latin heritage, 
except of law, was forgotten in the Greek East; the Greek heritage, except in the 
Sicilies, was forgotten in the West. Part of the Greek heritage was hidden 
beyond the walls of Christendom—in Moslem Jerusalem, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Tunis, Sicily, and Spain. As for the vast and distant world of India, China, and 
Japan, long rich in literature, philosophy, and art, Christians, before the 
thirteenth century, knew almost nothing. 

Some of the work of linking the diverse cultures was performed by the Jews, 
who moved among them like fertilizing subterranean streams. As more and more 
Jews migrated from Moslem realms into Christendom, and lost knowledge of 
Arabic, their scholars found it desirable to translate Arabic works (many written 
by Jews) into the only language generally understood by the savants of the 
scattered race—Hebrew. So Joseph Kimchi (c. 1105—c. 1170), at Narbonne, 
translated the Jewish philosopher Bahya’s Guide to the Duties of the Heart. 
Joseph was the father of brilliant sons; but even more important, as translators, 
were the progeny of Judah ben Saul ibn Tibbon (c. 1120-c. 1190). He too, like 
Kimchi, had moved from Moslem Spain to southern France; and though he was 
one of the most successful physicians of his time, he found energy to translate 
into Hebrew the Judeo-Arabic works of Saadia Gaon, Ibn Gabirol, and Jehuda 
Halevi. His son Samuel (c.1150—c. 1232) stirred the Jewish world by translating 
into Hebrew Maimonides’ Guide to the Perplexed. Samuel’s son Moses ibn 
Tibbcn translated from the Arabic Euclid’s Elements, Avicenna’s smaller 
Canon, al-Razi’s Antidotary, three works of Maimonides, and Averroés’ shorter 
commentaries on Aristotle. Samuel’s grandson Jacob ibn Tibbon, besides 
leading the fight for Maimonides in Montpellier, and earning fame as an 
astronomer, translated several Arabic treatises into Hebrew, and some into Latin. 
Samuel’s daughter married a still more famous scholar, Jacob Anatoli. Born in 
Marseille about 1194, Jacob was invited by Frederick II to teach Hebrew at the 
University of Naples; there he translated into Hebrew the larger commentaries of 
Averroés, profoundly affecting Jewish philosophy. A like stimulus was given to 
Hebrew medicine through the translation of al-Razi’s Kitab al-Mansuri by the 
physician and philosopher Shem Tob at Marseille (1264). 

Many Hebrew translations from the Arabic were rendered into Latin; so a 
Hebrew version of Avenzoar’s Tay sir, or Aid to Health, was turned into Latin at 
Padua (1280). Early in the thirteenth century a Jew translated the entire Old 
Testament directly and literally into Latin. The devious routes of cultural 


migration are exemplified by the Fables of Bidpai, which were translated into 
English from a Spanish translation of a Latin translation of a Hebrew translation 
of an Arabic translation of a Pahlavi translation of the supposedly original 
Sanskrit.”! 

The main stream whereby the riches of Islamic thought were poured into the 
Christian West was by translation from Arabic into Latin. About 1060 
Constantine the African translated into Latin al-Razi’s Liber Experimentorum, 
the Arabic medical works of Isaac Judaeus, and Hunain’s Arabic version of 
Hippocrates’ Aphorisms and Galen’s Commentary. At Toledo, soon after its 
conquest from the Moors, the enlightened and tolerant Archbishop Raymond (c. 
1130) organized a corps of translators under Dominico Gundisalvi, and 
commissioned them to translate Arabic works of science and philosophy. Most 
of the translators were Jews who knew Arabic, Hebrew, and Spanish, sometimes 
also Latin. The busiest member of the group was a converted Jew, John of Spain 
(or “of Seville”), whose Arabic patronymic, ibn Daud (son of David), was 
remodeled by the Schoolmen into Avendeath. John translated a veritable library 
of Arabic and Jewish works by Avicenna, al-Ghazali, al-Farabi ... and al- 
Khwarizmi; through this last work he introduced the Hindu-Arabic numerals to 
the West.”” Almost as influential was his rendering of a pseudo-Aristotelian book 
of philosophy and occultism, the Secretum Secretorum, whose wide circulation 
is indicated by the survival of 200 manuscripts. Some of these translations were 
made directly from Arabic into Latin; some were made into Castilian and then 
translated into Latin by Gundisalvi. In this way the two scholars transformed Ibn 
Gabirol’s Mekor Hayim into that Fons Vitae, or Fountain of Life, which made 
“Avice-bron” into one of the most famous philosophers in the Scholastic ken. 

Minor tributaries fed the Arabic-Latin current. Adelard of Bath, having 
learned Arabic in Antioch, Tarsus, and Toledo, made from an Arabic version the 
first Latin rendering of Euclid (1120), and introduced Moslem trigonometry to 
the West by translating the astronomical tables of al-Khwarizmi (1126).*° In 
1141 Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Cluny, with the aid of three Christian 
scholars and an Arab, turned the Koran into Latin. Moslem alchemy and 
chemistry entered the Latin world through a translation of an Arabic text by 
Robert of Chester in 1144. A year later an Italian, Plato of Tivoli, translated the 
epochal treatise Hibbur ha-meshihah of the Jewish mathematician Abraham bar 
Hiyya. 

The greatest of the translators was Gerard of Cremona. Arriving in Toledo 
about 1165, he was impressed by the wealth of Arabic literature in science and 
philosophy. He resolved to translate the best of it into Latin, and spent the 
remaining nine years of his life in the task. He learned Arabic, and apparently 


had the help of a native Christian and a Jew;~4 it seems incredible that he should 
have made his seventy-one translations unaided. To him the West owed Latin 
versions of Arabic versions of Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics, On the Heavens 
and the Earth, On Generation and Corruption, and Meteorology, several 
commentaries by Alexander of Aphrodisias; Euclid’s Elements and Data; 
Archimedes’ On the Measurement of the Circle; Apollonius of Perga’s Conies; 
eleven works ascribed to Galen; several works of Greek astronomy; four 
volumes of Greco-Arabic physics; eleven books of Arabic medicine, including 
the largest works of al-Razi and Avicenna; al-Farabi On the Syllogism; three 
works by al-Kindi, and two by Isaac Israeli; fourteen works of Arabic 
mathematics and astronomy; three sets of astronomical tables; and seven Arabic 
works on geomancy and astrology. No other man in history has ever done so 
much to enrich one culture with another. We can only compare Gerard’s 
industry with that of Hunain ibn Ishaq and al-Mamun’s “House of Wisdom,” 
which in the ninth century had poured Greek science and philosophy into an 
Arabic mold. 

Next to Spain as donor in this transfusion of culture was the Norman kingdom 
of the Sicilies. Soon after their conquest of the island (1091) the Norman rulers 
employed translators to turn into Latin the Arabic or Greek works on 
mathematics and astronomy then current in Palermo. Frederick II, at Foggia, 
carried on the work, and partly for that purpose brought to his court one of the 
strangest and most active minds of the early thirteenth century. Michael Scot 
derived his cognomen from his native Scotland. We find him at Toledo in 1217, 
in Bologna in 1220, in Rome in 1224~7, thereafter at Foggia or Naples. His first 
important translation was al-Bitruji’s Spherics, a critique of Ptolemy. Fascinated 
by discovering the scope and freedom of Aristotle’s thought, Scot translated into 
Latin, from Arabic versions, the History of Animals, including On the Parts of 
Animals and On the Generation of Animals; and an unverified tradition ascribed 
to him translations of the Metaphysics, the Physics, On the Soul, On the 
Heavens, perhaps also the Ethics. Michael’s versions of Aristotle reached 
Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon, and stirred the development of science in 
the thirteenth century. Charles of Anjou continued the royal patronage of 
translators in southern Italy; the Jewish savant Moses of Salerno worked for him, 
and it was probably Charles who financed the Latin translation (1274) of al- 
Razi’s medical leviathan, the Liber Continens, by the Jewish scholar Faraj ben 
Salim of Girgenti. 

All the Latin translations, so far mentioned, of Greek science and philosophy 
were made from Arabic versions—sometimes from Arabic versions of Syriac 
versions—of the already obscure originals. They were not as inaccurate as Roger 


Bacon charged, but there was clearly need of more direct renderings. Among the 
earliest such versions were those made of Aristotle’s Topics, Elenchi, and 
Posterior Analytics by James, known to us only as “a clerk of Venice,” at some 
time before 1128. In 1154 Eugene “the Emir” of Palermo translated the Optics of 
Ptolemy; and in 1160 he shared in a Latin translation of the Almagest directly 
from the Greek. Meanwhile Aristippus of Catania had translated (c. 1156) The 
Lives of the Philosophers by Diogenes Laértius, and the Meno and Phaedo of 
Plato. The capture of Constantinople by the Crusaders had less result in 
translations than might have been expected; we hear only of a partial version of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics (1209). A fallow interval ensued; then, about 1260, 
William of Moerbeke, Flemish Archbishop of Corinth, began, probably with 
aides, a series of direct translations from the Greek whose number and 
importance rank him only next to Gerard of Cremona among the heroes of 
cultural transmission. It was partly at the request of his friend and fellow 
Dominican Thomas Aquinas that he translated so many of Aristotle’s works: the 
History of Animals, On the Generation of Animals, Politics, and Rhetoric, and 
completed or revised earlier direct versions of the Metaphysics, the Meteorology, 
and On the Soul. For St. Thomas he translated several Greek commentaries on 
Aristotle or Plato. For good measure he added versions of Hippocrates’ 
Prognostics, Galen On Foods, and divers works in physics by Hero of 
Alexandria and Archimedes. Perhaps we owe to him also a translation— 
formerly ascribed to Robert Grosseteste—of Aristotle’s Ethics. These 
translations provided part of the material from which St. Thomas built his 
magistral Summa Theologica. By 1280 Aristotle had been almost completely 
transmitted to the Western mind. 


The effects of all these translations upon Latin Europe were revolutionary. 
The influx of texts from Islam and Greece profoundly stirred the reawakening 
world of scholarship, compelled new developments in grammar and philology, 
enlarged the curriculum of the schools, and shared in the astonishing growth of 
universities in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It was merely an incident that, 
through the inability of the translators to find Latin equivalents, many Arabic 
words were now introduced into the languages of Europe. It was more important 
that algebra, the zero, and the decimal system entered the Christian West through 
these versions; that the theory and practice of medicine were powerfully 
advanced by the translation of the Greek, Latin, Arabic, and Jewish masters; and 
that the importation of Greek and Arabic astronomy compelled an expansion of 
theology, and a reconception of deity, prefacing the greater change that would 
follow Copernicus. The frequent references of Roger Bacon to Averroés, 


Avicenna, and “Alfarabius” give one measure of the new influence and 
stimulation; “philosophy,” said Bacon, “has come down to us from the Arabs”;*° 
and we shall see that Thomas Aquinas was led to write his Summas to halt the 
threatened liquidation of Christian theology by Arabic interpretations of 
Aristotle. Islam had now repaid to Europe the learning that it had borrowed 
through Syria from Greece. And as that learning had aroused the great age of 
Arabic science and philosophy, so now it would excite the European mind to 
inquiry and speculation, would force it to build the intellectual cathedral of 
Scholastic philosophy, and would crack stone after stone of that majestic edifice 
to bring the collapse of the medieval system in the fourteenth century, and the 
beginnings of modern philosophy in the ardor of the Renaissance. 


IV. THE SCHOOLS 


The transmission of culture from generation to generation was undertaken by 
the family, the Church, and the school. Moral education was stressed in the 
Middle Ages at the expense of intellectual enlightenment, as_ intellectual 
education is today stressed at the expense of moral discipline. In England it was 
not unusual, in the middle and upper classes, to send a boy of seven or so to be 
brought up for a time in another home, partly to cement family friendships, 
partly to offset the laxity of parental love.*® The splendid school system of the 
Roman Empire had decayed in the tumult of invasion and the depopulation of 
the towns. When the tidal wave of migration subsided in the sixth century a few 
lay schools survived in Italy; the rest were mostly schools for training converts 
and prospective priests. For some time (500-800) the Church gave all her 
attention to moral training, and did not reckon the transmission of secular 
knowledge as one of her functions. But under the prodding of Charlemagne 
cathedrals, monasteries, parish churches, and convents opened schools for the 
general education of boys and girls. 

At first the monastic schools bore nearly all this burden. A schola interior 
provided instruction for novices or oblates, and a schola exterior offered 
education to boys, apparently without charge.*” In Germany these monastic 
schools survived the disorders of the ninth century, and shared productively in 
the Ottoman Renaissance; in the ninth and tenth centuries Germany led France in 
the graces of the mind. In France the disintegration of the Carolingian house, and 
the raids of the Northmen, struck cruel blows at the monastic schools. The 
palace school that Charlemagne had established at the Frank court did not long 
outlive Charles the Bald (d. 877). The French episcopacy grew stronger as the 


kings grew weaker; when the Norse raids subsided the bishops and secular 
clergy were richer than the abbots and the monasteries; and while the monastic 
schools declined in the tenth century, cathedral schools rose at Paris, Chartres, 
Orléans, Tours, Laon, Reims, Liege, and Cologne. When the good and great 
Fulbert died at Chartres, Bishop Ivo (1040?—1116) maintained the standards and 
renown of its cathedral school in classical studies; and this fine tradition was 
carried on by Ivo’s successor Bernard of Chartres, whom John of Salisbury, in 
the twelfth century, described as “in modern times the most astounding spring of 
letters in Gaul.”*® In England the cathedral school of York was famous even 
before it gave Alcuin to Charlemagne. The school of Canterbury became almost 
a university, with an abundant library, and no less a man as secretary than the 
aforesaid John of Salisbury, one of the sanest scholars and philosophers of the 
Middle Ages. In such schools those students who were preparing for the 
priesthood were apparently supported by cathedral funds, while others paid a 
modest fee. The Third Lateran Council (1179) decreed that “in order that the 
opportunity of reading and making progress may not be taken away from poor 
children ... let some sufficient benefice be assigned in every cathedral church for 
a master who shall teach gratis the clerks of the same church, and poor 
scholars.”*? The Fourth Lateran Council (1215) required the establishment of a 
chair of grammar in every cathedral of the Christian world, and instructed each 
archbishop to maintain also chairs of philosophy and canon law.*° The decretals 
of Pope Gregory IX (1227-41) directed every parish church to organize a school 
of elementary instruction; and recent researches indicate that such parochial 
schools—chiefly devoted to religious instruction—were common throughout 
Christendom.*' 

What proportion of the adolescent population went to school? Of girls 
apparently only the well-to-do. Most convents maintained schools for girls, like 
that which at Argenteuil gave such excellent classical training to Héloise (c. 
1110); but these schools probably reached only a modest percentage of girls. 
Some cathedral schools admitted girls; Abélard speaks of the “women of noble 
birth” who attended his school at Notre Dame in Paris in 1114. Boys had a 
better chance, but it was presumably difficult for the son of a serf to get an 
education;* however, we hear of serfs who managed to get sons into Oxford. 
Much that is now taught in schools was then learned at home or through 
apprenticeship in shops; certainly the spread and excellence of medieval art 
suggest wide opportunities for training in arts and crafts. One calculation 
reckons the number of boys in elementary schools in England in 1530 at 26,000 
in an estimated population of 5,000,000—about one thirtieth of the proportion in 


1931; but a recent study concludes that “the thirteenth century made a closer 
approach to popular and social education than the sixteenth.”*° 

Normally the cathedral school was directed by a canon of the cathedral 
chapter, variously called archiscola, scolarius, or scholasticus. The teachers 
were clerks in minor orders. All instruction was in Latin. Discipline was severe; 
flogging was considered as necessary in education as hell in religion; Winchester 
School greeted its students with a frank hexameter: Aut disce aut discede; manet 
sors tertia caedi—“Leam or depart; a third alternative is to be flogged.”*” The 
curriculum began with the “trivium”—grammar, rhetoric, logic—and passed on 
to the “quadrivium”—arithmetic, geometry, music, astronomy; these were the 
“seven liberal arts.” These terms did not then bear quite their modern meaning. 
Trivium, of course, meant three ways. Liberal arts were those that Aristotle had 
defined as the proper subjects for freemen who sought not practical skills (which 
were left to apprentices) but intellectual and moral excellence.** Varro (116-27 
B.c.) had written Nine Books of Disciplines, listing nine studies as constituting 
the Greco-Roman curriculum; Martianus Capella, a North African scholar of the 
fifth century A.D., in a widely used pedagogical allegory On the Marriage of 
Philology and Mercury, had barred medicine and architecture as too practical; 
and the famous seven remained. “Grammar” was not the dull study that loses the 
soul of a language in studying its bones; it was the art of writing (grapho, 
gramma); Cassiodorus defined it as such study of great poetry and oratory as 
would enable one to write with correctness and elegance. In medieval schools it 
began with the Psalms, passed to other books of the Bible, then to the Latin 
Fathers, then to the Latin classics—Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Statius, Ovid. 
Rhetoric continued to mean the art of speaking, but again included considerable 
study of literature. Logic seems a rather advanced subject for the trivium, but 
perhaps it was good that students should learn to reason as early as they loved to 
argue. 

The economic revolution brought some changes in the educational scene. 
Cities that lived by commerce and industry felt a need for employees with 
practical training; and against much ecclesiastical opposition they established 
secular schools in which lay teachers gave instruction in return for fees paid by 
the parents of the pupils. In 1300 the fee for a year in a private grammar school 
in Oxford was four or five pence ($4.50). Villani in 1283 reckoned 9000 boys 
and girls in the church schools of Florence, 1100 in six “abacus” schools that 
prepared them for a business career, and 575 pupils in secondary schools. 
Secular schools appeared in Flanders in the twelfth century; by the second half 
of the thirteenth the movement had spread to Ltibeck and the Baltic cities. In 


1292 we hear of a schoolmistress keeping a private school in Paris; soon she was 
one of many.* The secularization of education was on its way. 


V. UNIVERSITIES OF THE SOUTH 


Secular schools were especially numerous in Italy; teachers there were 
usually laymen, not clerics as beyond the Alps. In general the spirit and culture 
of Italy were less ecclesiastical than elsewhere; indeed, about the year 970, one 
Vilgardus organized at Ravenna a movement for the restoration of paganism.“° 
There were, of course, many cathedral schools; those of Milan, Pavia, Aosta, and 
Parma were particularly competent, as we may judge from such graduates as 
Lanfranc and Anselm; and Monte Cassino under Desiderius was almost a 
university. The survival of municipal institutions, the successful resistance of the 
Lombard cities to Barbarossa (1176), and the rising demand for legal and 
commercial knowledge worked together to give Italy the honor of establishing 
the first medieval university. 

In 1925 the University of Pavia celebrated the eleven hundredth anniversary 
of its foundation by Lothair I. Probably this was a school of law rather than a 
university; it was not till 1361 that it received its charter as a studium generale— 
the medieval name for a university uniting diverse faculties. It was one of many 
schools that from the ninth century onward revived the study of Roman law: 
Rome, Ravenna, and Orléans in the ninth century, Milan, Narbonne, and Lyons 
in the tenth, Verona, Mantua, and Angers in the eleventh. Bologna was 
apparently the first of the West European cities to enlarge its school into a 
studium generale. In 1076, says the chronicler Odofredus, a “certain master Pepo 
began by his own authority to lecture on the laws ... at Bologna, and he was a 
man of the greatest renown.’*' Other teachers joined him; and by the time of 
Imerius the Bologna school of law was by common consent the best in Europe. 

Imerius began to teach law at Bologna in 1088. Whether his studies of 
Roman law convinced him of the historical and practical arguments for the 
supremacy of the imperial over the ecclesiastical power, or whether the rewards 
of imperial service attracted him, he turned from the Guelf to the Ghibelline 
side, and interpreted the revived jurisprudence to favor imperial claims. 
Appreciative emperors contributed funds to the school, and a swarm of German 
students came down to Bologna. Irmerius composed a volume of glosses, or 
comments, on the Corpus iuris of Justinian, and applied scientific method to the 
organization of law. The Summa codicis Irnerii, compiled by him or from his 
lectures, is a masterpiece of exposition and argument. 


With Irnerius began the golden age of medieval jurisprudence. Men from 
every country in Latin Europe came to Bologna to learn the rejuvenated science 
of the law. Irmerius’ pupil Gratian applied the new methods to ecclesiastical 
legislation, and published the first code of canon law (1139). After Irnerius the 
“Four Doctors”—Bulgarus, Martinus, Iacobus, and Hugo—in a series of famous 
glosses, applied the Justinian Code to the legal problems of the twelfth century, 
and secured the adoption of Roman law in an ever-widening sphere. Early in the 
thirteenth century the elder Accursius (11852-1260), the greatest of the 
“glossators,” summed up their work and his own in a Glossa ordinaria, which 
became the standard authority by which kings and communes broke the sway of 
feudal law, and fought the power of the popes. The papacy did what it could to 
halt this exhumation of a code that made religion a function and servant of the 
state; but the new study fed and expressed the bold rationalism and 
secularization of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and raised a proliferating 
class of lawyers who labored to reduce the role of the Church in government, 
and to extend the authority of the state. St. Bernard complained that the courts of 
Europe rang with the laws of Justinian and no longer heard the laws of God.” 
The spread of the new jurisprudence was as strong a stimulus as the Arabic and 
Greek translations in generating that respect and passion for reason which was to 
beget and bedevil Scholasticism. 

We do not know when a school of arts—i.e., the seven liberal arts—arose in 
Bologna, nor when was founded its celebrated school of medicine. So far as we 
know, the only connection among the three schools was in the fact that the 
graduates of any of them received their degrees from the archdeacon of Bologna. 
The professors organized themselves into a collegium or guild. About 1215 the 
students, in whatever faculty, associated themselves into two groups: a 
universitas citramontanorum or union of students from south of the Alps, and a 
universitas ultramontanorum or union of students from beyond the Alps. From 
the beginning of the thirteenth century there were women students in these 
“universities,” and in the fourteenth century there were women professors on the 
Bologna faculties.” 

The student guilds, originated to provide mutual protection and self- 
government, came in the thirteenth century to exercise extraordinary power over 
the teaching staffs. By organized boycotts of unsatisfactory teachers, the students 
could end the pedagogical career of any man at Bologna. In many cases the 
salaries of the professors were paid by the student “universities,” and the 
professors were compelled to swear obedience to the “rectors” of the 
“universities’—i.e., to the head officers of the student guilds.“* A teacher 
desiring leave of absence, even for a day, was obliged to obtain permission from 


his pupils through their rectors, and he was expressly forbidden to “create 
holidays at his pleasure.”*? Regulations established by the student guilds 
determined at what minute the teacher should begin his lecture, when he should 
end it, and what penalties he should pay for deviations from these rules. If he 
overtalked his hour the students were instructed by the guild statutes to leave. 
Other guild regulations fined a teacher for skipping a chapter or decretal in his 
exposition of the laws, and determined how much of the course was to be given 
to each part of the texts. At the outset of each academic year the professor was 
required to deposit ten pounds with a Bologna bank; from this sum the fines laid 
upon him by the rectors were deducted; and the remainder was refunded to him 
at the close of the year on instruction from the rectors. Committees of students 
were appointed to observe the conduct of each teacher, and report irregularities 
or deficiencies to the rectors.*° If these arrangements seem to the modern student 
unusually sensible, it should be remembered that the law students at Bologna 
were men between seventeen and forty years of age, old enough to provide their 
own discipline; that they came to study, not to play; that the professor was not 
the employee of trustees, but a freelance lecturer whom the students in effect 
engaged to instruct them. The teacher’s salary at Bologna consisted of fees paid 
him by his students and fixed by agreement with them. This system of payment 
was changed toward the end of the thirteenth century when Italian cities eager to 
have universities of their own offered municipal salaries to certain Bolognese 
professors; the city of Bologna thereupon (1289) promised to pay two professors 
an annual stipend; but the choice of professors was still left to the students. 
Gradually the number of these municipal salaria increased; and in the fourteenth 
century the selection of professors passed, with their payment, to the city. When 
Bologna became part of the Papal States in 1506 the appointment of the teachers 
became a function of the ecclesiastical authorities. 

In the thirteenth century, however, the University of Bologna, and in less 
degree the other universities of Italy, were marked by a lay spirit, almost an 
anticlericalism, hardly to be found in other centers of European education. 
Whereas in these others the chief faculty was theology, there was at Bologna no 
theological faculty at all before 1364; theology there was replaced by canon law. 
Even rhetoric took the form of law, and the art of writing became—at Bologna, 
Paris, Orléans, Montpellier, Tours ...—the ars dictaminis or ars notaria, the art 
of writing legal, business, or official documents; and special degrees were given 
in this art.*” It was a common saying that the most realistic education obtainable 
was to be had in Bologna; a favorite story told how a Parisian pedagogue 
unlearned at Bologna what he had taught at Paris, and then came back to Paris 
and untaught it.*® In the twelfth century Bologna led the movement of the 


European mind; in the thirteenth it allowed its teaching to stiffen into a stagnant 
scholasticism of law; the Accursian gloss became a sacred and almost 
unchangeable text, impeding the progressive adaptation of law to the flux of life. 
The spirit of inquiry fled to freer fields. 

Italy broke out into universities in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Some 
of them were spawned by Bologna through the emigration of professors or 
students; so in 1182 Pillius left to set up a school in Modena; in 1188 Iacobus de 
Mandra went to Reggio Emilia and brought his pupils with him; in 1204 another 
migration, probably from Bologna, established a studium generale, or union of 
several faculties, at Vicenza; in 1215 Roffredus left the University of Bologna to 
open a law school at Arezzo; in 1222 a large secession of teachers and students 
from Bologna expanded an old school at Padua. Faculties of medicine and the 
arts were added to this school of law at Padua; Venice sent her students there, 
and contributed to the professorial salaries paid by the city; and in the fourteenth 
century Padua became one of the most vigorous centers of European thought. In 
1224 Frederick II founded the University of Naples to keep the students of South 
Italy from flocking north. Perhaps for like reasons, as well as to train men for 
ecclesiastical diplomacy, Innocent IV established the University of the Court of 
Rome (1244), which followed the papal court in its migration, even to Avignon. 
In 1303 Boniface VIII founded the University of Rome, which rose to glory 
under Nicholas V and Leo X, and won the name of Sapienza under Paul III. 
Siena inaugurated its municipal university in 1246, Piacenza in 1248. By the end 
of the thirteenth century schools of law and the arts, and sometimes schools of 
medicine too, were to be found in every major city of Italy. 


The universities of Spain were unique in being founded and chartered by the 
kings, serving them, and submitting to governmental control. Castile developed 
a royal university at Palencia (1208), later at Valladolid (1304); Leon had one at 
Salamanca (1227), the Baleares at Palma (1280), Catalonia at Lerida (1300). 
Despite this royal connection the Spanish universities accepted ecclesiastical 
supervision and funds, and some, like Palencia, grew out of cathedral schools. 
The University of Salamanca was richly endowed in the thirteenth century by 
San Fernando and Alfonso the Wise, and soon stood on an equal footing of fame 
and learning with Bologna and Paris. Most of these institutions gave instruction 
in Latin, mathematics, astronomy, theology, and law; some in medicine, 
Hebrew, or Greek. A School of Oriental Studies was opened at Toledo in 1250 
by Dominican monks to teach Arabic and Hebrew; good work must have been 
done there, for one of its graduates, Raymond Martin (c. 1260), showed 
familiarity with all major philosophers and theologians of Islam. Arabic studies 


were prominent also at the University of Seville, founded by Alfonso the Wise in 
1254. At Lisbon, in 1290, the poet-king Diniz gave a university to Portugal. 


VI. UNIVERSITIES OF FRANCE 


The unquestioned leader of the European mind, in the medieval meridian of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was France. Its cathedral schools had from 
the early eleventh century achieved international renown. If these schools 
flowered into a great university at Paris, rather than at Chartres, Laon, or Reims, 
it was probably because the thriving commerce of the Seine, and the business of 
a capital, had brought to the city the wealth that lures the intellect and finances 
science, philosophy, and art. 

The first known master of the cathedral school of Notre Dame was William of 
Champeaux (1070?-1121); it was his lectures, given in the cloisters of Notre 
Dame, that stirred up the intellectual movement out of which the University of 
Paris grew. When (c. 1103) Abélard came out of Brittany, slew William with a 
syllogism, and began the most famous lectures in French history, students 
flocked to hear him. The schools of Paris swelled their ranks, and masters 
multiplied. A master (magister), in the educational world of twelfth-century 
Paris, was a man licensed to teach by the chancellor of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. The University of Paris rose by now untraceable steps from the church 
schools of the city, and derived its first unity from this single source of 
pedagogical licensing. Normally the license was given gratis to anyone who had 
been for an adequate period the pupil of an authorized master, and whose 
application was approved by that master. It was one of the charges made against 
Abélard that he had set himself up as a teacher without having served such an 
approved apprenticeship. 

This conception of the teaching art in terms of master and apprentice shared 
in the idea and origin of the university. As the masters multiplied, they naturally 
formed a guild. The word universitas had for centuries been applied to any 
collectivity, including guilds. In 1214 Matthew Paris described a “fellowship of 
the elect masters” at Paris as an institution of long standing. We may assume, but 
cannot prove, that the “university” took form toward 1170, rather as a guild of 
teachers than as a union of faculties. About 1210 a bull of Innocent I1]—himself 
a graduate of Paris—recognized and approved the written statutes of this 
teachers’ guild; and another bull of the same Pope empowered the guild to 
choose a proctor to represent it at the papal court. 


By the middle of the thirteenth century the Parisian masters were divided into 
four faculties or powers: theology, canon law, medicine, and “arts.” In contrast 
with Bologna, civil law had, after 1219, no place in the University of Paris; the 
curriculum began with the seven arts, advanced to philosophy, and culminated in 
theology. The arts students (who were called artistae, artists) corresponded to 
our “undergraduates.” As they constituted by far the greatest part of the 
academic population in Paris, they divided, probably for mutual aid, sociability, 
and discipline, into four “nations” according to their place of birth (natio) or 
origin: “France” (i.e., the narrow realm directly subject to the French king), 
Picardy, Normandy, and England. Students from southern France, Italy, and 
Spain were taken into the French “nation,” students from the Low Countries into 
“Picardy,” students from central and eastern Europe into “England.” So many 
students came from Germany that that country was delayed in establishing its 
own universities until 1347. Each “nation” was governed by a procurator or 
proctor, each faculty by a decanus or dean. The students—and perhaps also the 
masters—in the faculty of arts chose a rector as their head; gradually his 
functions widened until by 1255 he had become the rector of the university. 

We hear of no special university buildings. Apparently, in the twelfth century, 
the lectures were given in the cloisters of Notre Dame, St. Genevieve, St. Victor, 
or other ecclesiastic structures; but in the thirteenth century we find teachers 
hiring private rooms for their classes. The masters, who came to be called also 
professores, proclaimers, were tonsured clerics, who, before the fifteenth 
century, lost their position if they married. Teaching was by lectures, largely for 
the reason that not every student could afford to buy all the texts to be studied, 
and could not always secure copies from the libraries. The students sat on 
pavement or floor, and took many notes. The burden on their memories was so 
severe that many mnemonic devices were contrived, usually in the form of 
verses pregnant with meaning and repulsive in form. University regulations 
forbade the teacher to read his lecture; he was required to speak extempore; he 
was even forbidden to “drawl.”*? Students graciously warned newcomers not to 
pay for a course until they had attended three lectures. William of Conches, in 
the twelfth century, complained that teachers gave easy courses to gain 
popularity, students, and fees; and that the elective system by which each student 
had a wide choice among teachers and subjects was lowering the standard of 
education.” 

The teaching was occasionally enlivened by public disputations among the 
masters, advanced students, and distinguished visitors. Usually the discussion 
followed a set form, the scholastica disputatio: the question was stated; a 
negative answer was given, and was defended by scriptural and patristic 


quotations, and by reasoning in the form of objections; a positive answer 
followed, defended by quotations from the Bible and the Fathers of the Church, 
and by reasoned replies to the objections. This scholastica disputatio determined 
the finished form of the Scholastic philosophy in St. Thomas Aquinas. In 
addition to such formal quaestiones disputatae there were informal discussions 
called quodlibeta—“whatever you please”—where the disputants took up any 
question that might be propounded at the moment. These looser debates also 
created a literary form, as in the minor writings of St. Thomas. Such debates, 
formal or informal, sharpened the medieval mind, and gave scope for much 
freedom of thought and speech; in some men, however, they tended to promote a 
cleverness that could prove anything, or a logorrhea that piled mountains of 
argument on trivial points. 

Most of the students lived in hospicia or guesthouses hired by organized 
student groups. Sometimes a hospital would board poor students at a nominal 
fee; so the Hotel-Dieu, adjoining Notre Dame, set aside a room for “poor 
clerks.” In 1180 Jocius of London bought this apartment, and thereafter shared 
with the hospital in providing lodging and meals for eighteen students in it. By 
1231 this group of students had taken larger quarters, but they still called 
themselves the Collége des dix-huit—the College of Eighteen. Other hospicia or 
residence halls were established by monastic orders, or churches, or 
philanthropists, with endowments (bursae) or annuities that reduced the cost of 
living for the student. In 1257 Robert de Sorbon, chaplain to St. Louis, endowed 
the “House of Sorbonne” for sixteen theological students; additional 
benefactions from Louis and others provided more accommodations, and raised 
the number of scholarships to thirty-six; out of this “house” grew the College of 
the Sorbonne." Further “colleges”—collegia in the old sense of associations— 
were founded after 1300; masters came to live in them, served as tutors, heard 
recitations, and “read” texts with the students. In the fifteenth century the 
masters gave courses in the residence halls; such courses increased in number, 
courses given outside decreased, and the college became a hall of education as 
well as a student dwelling place. A similar evolution of the college out of the 
hospicium occurred at Oxford, Montpellier, and Toulouse. The university began 
as an association of teachers dealing with associations of students, and became 
an association of faculties and colleges. 

Among the residence halls at Paris were two designed for student members or 
novices of the Dominican or the Franciscan Order. The Dominicans had from 
their inception stressed education as a means of combating heresy; they 
established their own system of schools, of which the Dominican studium 
generale at Cologne was the most renowned; and they had similar institutions at 


Bologna and Oxford. Many friars became masters, and taught in the halls of 
their orders. In 1232 Alexander of Hales, one of the ablest teachers in Paris, 
joined the Franciscans, and continued his public courses in their Convent of the 
Cordeliers. Year by year the number of friars lecturing at Paris increased, and 
their nonmonastic audiences grew. The secular masters mourned that they were 
left sitting at their desks “like lonely sparrows on the housetops”; to which the 
friars replied that the secular masters ate and drank too much, and became lazy 
and dull.°' In 1253 a student was killed in a street brawl; the city authorities 
arrested several students, and ignored their right and demand to be tried by the 
University masters or the bishop; the masters, in protest, ordered a cessation of 
lectures. Two Dominican teachers and one Franciscan, all members of the 
masters’ association, refused to obey the order to cease talk; the association 
suspended them from membership; they appealed to Alexander IV, who (1255) 
ordered the university of masters to readmit them. To avoid compliance, the 
masters disbanded; the Pope excommunicated them; students and populace 
attacked the friars in the streets. After six years of controversy a compromise 
was reached: the reorganized masters admitted the monastic masters, who 
pledged full obedience to “university” statutes thereafter; but the faculty of arts 
permanently excluded all monks from membership. The University of Paris, 
once a favorite of the popes, became hostile to the papacy, supported the kings 
against the pontiffs, and formed in later days the center of the “Gallican” 
movement that sought to separate the French Church from Rome. 

No educational institution since Aristotle has rivaled the influence of the 
University of Paris. For three centuries it drew to itself not only the largest 
number of students, but the greatest dynasty of intellectually distinguished men. 
Abélard, John of Salisbury, Albertus Magnus, Siger of Brabant, Thomas 
Aquinas, Bonaventura, Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, William of Occam—these 
are almost the history of philosophy from 1100 to 1400. There must have been 
great teachers at Paris to produce these greater ones, and an atmosphere of 
mental exhilaration that comes only to the peaks of human history. Furthermore, 
through those centuries, the University of Paris was a power in both Church and 
state. It was an influential organ of opinion; in the fourteenth century a hotbed of 
free speculation; in the fifteenth a citadel of orthodoxy and conservatism. It 
cannot be said to have played “no mean role” in the condemnation of Joan of 
Arc. 

Other universities shared in giving France the cultural leadership of Europe. 
Orléans had had a school of law as far back as the ninth century; in the twelfth it 
rivaled Chartres as a center of classical and literary studies; in the thirteenth it 
was second only to Bologna in the teaching of civil and canon law. Hardly less 


famous was the school of law at Angers, which in 1432 became one of the major 
universities of France. Toulouse owed its university to its heresies: in 1229 
Gregory IX compelled Count Raymond to pledge himself to pay the salaries of 
fourteen professors—in theology, canon law, and the arts—who should be sent 
from Paris to Toulouse to combat the Albigensian heresy by their influence on 
Aquitanian youth. 

The most renowned of the French universities outside of Paris was at 
Montpellier. Situated on the Mediterranean halfway between Marseille and 
Spain, that city enjoyed a stirring mixture of French, Greek, Spanish, and Jewish 
blood and culture, with a sprinkling of Italian merchants, and some remnants of 
the Moorish colony that had once held the town. Commerce was active there. 
Whether through the influence of Salernian or Arabic or Jewish medicine, 
Montpellier, at an unknown date, established a school of medicine that soon 
outshone Salerno; schools of law, theology, and the “arts” were added; and 
though these colleges were independent, their propinquity and co-operation 
earned for Montpellier a high repute. The university declined in the fourteenth 
century, but the school of medicine revived in the Renaissance; and in 1537 one 
Francois Rabelais gave there, in Greek, a course of lectures on Hippocrates. 


VII. UNIVERSITIES OF ENGLAND 


Oxford, like the equivalently named Bosporus, developed as a cattle crossing; 
the Thames narrowed and grew shallow at that point; a fortress was built there in 
912, a market formed, and Kings Cnut and Harold held gemots there long before 
the University arose. Presumably there were schools at Oxford in Cnut’s days, 
but we hear of no cathedral school. About 1117 we find mention of a “master at 
Oxenford.” In 1133 Robert Pullen, a theologian, came from Paris and lectured at 
Oxford on theology.” By steps now lost to history, the schools of Oxford 
became in the twelfth century a studium generale or university—“no man can 
say when.”*’ In 1209, according to a contemporary estimate, there were 3000 
students and teachers at Oxford.** As at Paris there were four faculties: arts, 
theology, medicine, and canon law. In England the teaching of civil law escaped 
the universities, and lodged at the Inns of Court in London. Lincoln’s Inn, 
Gray’s Inn, the Inner and the Middle Temple were the fourteenth-century 
descendants of the homes or chambers in which judges and teachers of the law, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, received students as apprentices. 

At Oxford, as at Paris and Cambridge, the colleges began as endowed 
residence halls for poor students. At an early date they became also lecture halls; 


masters dwelt in them with the students; and by the end of the thirteenth century 
the aulae or halls had become the physical and pedagogical constituents of the 
University. About 1260 Sir John de Balliol of Scotland (father of the Scotch king 
of 1292), as penance for an unknown crime, established at Oxford a “House of 
Balliol” to maintain, by a grant of eight pence ($8) a week, certain poor scholars 
called socii, “fellows.” Three years later Walter de Merton founded and 
endowed the “House of the Scholars of Merton,” first at Maiden, soon at Oxford, 
to care for as many students as its income could support. These revenues were 
repeatedly doubled by the rise of land values, so that Archbishop Peckham in 
1284 complained that the “poor scholars” were receiving additional allowances 
for “delicate living.”°° In general the English colleges grew wealthy not only by 
fellowship grants and other gifts, but through the rise in the value of the estates 
with which they were endowed. About 1280 a bequest by William of Durham, 
Archbishop of Rouen, established University Hall, now University College; the 
modest beginnings of these famous colleges is shown in the terms of foundation, 
which provided for four masters and such scholars as might care to board with 
them. The masters chose one of their number as “senior fellow” to manage the 
hall; in time he or his successors appropriated those titles of “master” or 
“principal” by which the heads of the English colleges are known today. The 
University of Oxford in the thirteenth century was the association of these 
colleges under a “university” or guild of masters, themselves governed by 
regents and a chancellor of their own choosing, who in turn was subject to the 
bishop of Lincoln and the king. 

By 1300 Oxford ranked next to Paris as a center of intellectual activity and 
influence. Its most famous graduate was Roger Bacon; other Franciscan monks, 
including Adam Marsh, Thomas of York, John Peckham, formed with him there 
a distinguished group of learned men. Their leader and inspiration, Robert 
Grosseteste (1175?—1253), was the finest figure in the life of Oxford in the 
thirteenth century. He studied law, medicine, and natural science there, 
graduated in 1179, took his divinity degree in 1189, and soon afterward was 
chosen “Master of the Oxford Schools”—the earlier form of the title of 
chancellor. In 1235, while still remaining head of Oxford, he became Bishop of 
Lincoln, and superintended the completion of the great cathedral. He 
energetically promoted the study of Greek and of Aristotle, and shared in the 
heroic effort of the thirteenth-century mind to reconcile Aristotle’s philosophy 
with the Christian faith. He wrote commentaries on Aristotle’s Physics and 
Posterior Analytics, summarized the science of his time in a Compendium 
Scientiarum, and worked for a reform of the calendar. He understood the 
principles of the microscope and the telescope, and opened many paths for 


Roger Bacon in mathematics and physics; it was probably he who acquainted 
Bacon with the magnifying property of the lens.*° Many ideas that we ascribe to 
Bacon—on perspective, the rainbow, tides, the calendar, the desirability of 
experiment—were apparently suggested to him by Grosseteste; above all, the 
notion that all science must be based upon mathematics, since all force, in its 
passage through space, follows geometrical forms and rules.°’ He wrote French 
poetry and a treatise on husbandry, and was a lawyer and a physician as well as a 
theologian and a scientist. He encouraged the study of Hebrew with a view to 
converting the Jews; meanwhile he behaved toward them in an anomalously 
Christian way, and protected them as well as he could from the sadism of the 
mob. He was an active social reformer, always loyal to the Church, but daring to 
lay before Pope Innocent IV (1250) a written memorial in which he ascribed the 
shortcomings of the Church to the practices of the Papal Curia.°* At Oxford he 
established the first “chest” to make gratuitous loans to scholars.°? He was the 
first of a thousand brilliant minds whose achievements created the magnificent 
prestige of Oxford in the educational and intellectual world. 

Today Oxford is a manufacturing center as well as a university, and makes 
automobiles as well as dons. But Cambridge is still a city of colleges, a medieval 
jewel brightened with modern wealth and British good taste; everything in it 
pertains to its colleges, and the medieval peace of mind survives in this loveliest 
of university towns. Apparently its intellectual eminence must be dated from a 
murder at Oxford. In 1209 a woman was killed there by a student; the 
townspeople raided a residence hall, and hanged two or three students. The 
university—i.e., the association of masters—suspended operations in protest 
against the action of the townsfolk; and, if we may believe the usually 
trustworthy Matthew Paris, 3000 students, and presumably many masters, left 
Oxford. A large number of them, we are told, went to Cambridge and set up 
halls and faculties; this is the first mention we have of anything higher there than 
an elementary school. A second migration—of Parisian students in 1228— 
swelled the ranks of the student body. Monks mendicant or Benedictine came 
and established colleges. In 1281 the Bishop of Ely organized the first secular 
college in Cambridge—St. Peter’s College, now Peterhouse. The fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries saw the foundation and embellishment of 
additional colleges, some of them among the masterpieces of medieval 
architecture. All of them together, embraced by the quiet winding Cam, 
constitute with their campuses one of the fairest works of man. 


VIII. STUDENT LIFE 


The medieval student might be of any age. He might be a curate, a prior, an 
abbot, a merchant, a married man; he might be a lad of thirteen, troubled with 
the sudden dignity of his years. He went to Bologna, Orléans, or Montpellier to 
become a lawyer or a physician; to other universities he went in some cases to 
prepare for governmental service, usually to make a career in the Church. He 
encountered no entrance examinations; the only requirements were a knowledge 
of Latin, and ability to pay a modest fee to each master whose course he took. If 
he was poor he might be helped by a scholarship, or by his village, his friends, 
his church, or his bishop. There were thousands of such cases.° Abbot Samson, 
hero of Jocelyn’s Chronicle and Carlyle’s Past and Present, owed his education 
to a poor priest who sold holy water to keep Samson in fees.°! A student 
traveling to or from a university usually received free transportation, and free 
food and lodging at monasteries on the way.” 

Arriving at Oxford, Paris, or Bologna, he would find himself one of a large 
crowd of happy, embarrassed, and eager students riding on a wave of intellectual 
enthusiasm that made philosophy—with a dash of heresy—as exciting as war, 
and a debate as fascinating as a tournament. At Paris he would have found, in 
1300, some 7000 students, at Bologna 6000, at Oxford 3000;'Y in general the 
universities of Paris, Oxford, and Bologna had more students in the thirteenth 
century than later, probably because they had less competition. The newcomer 
would be received by his “nation,” and might be guided into living quarters— 
perhaps with some poor family; if he had the right connections he might get a 
bed and share a room in one of the hospicia or residence halls, where his 
expenses would be light. In 1374 a student at Oxford paid 104 shillings ($1040) 
a year for bed and board, twenty ($200) for tuition, forty for clothes. 

No specific academic dress was enjoined upon him; however, he was 
requested to button his robe and not go shoeless unless his robe reached to his 
heels.®° For distinction masters wore a cappa—a red or purple cope with miniver 
border and hood; sometimes they covered the head with a square biretta, topped 
with a tuft instead of a tassel. The student at Paris had the status and 
ecclesiastical immunities of a cleric: he was exempt from military service, state 
taxation, or secular trial; he was expected—not always compelled—to take the 
tonsure; if he married he could continue as a student, but he lost his clerical 
privileges, and could not take a degree. A judicious promiscuity, however, 
involved no such penalties. The monk Jacques de Vitry, about 1230, described 
the Parisian students as more dissolute than the people. They counted fornication 
no sin. Prostitutes dragged passing clerics to brothels almost by force, and 
openly through the streets; if the clerics refused to enter, the whores called them 
sodomites.... That abominable vice [sodomy] so filled the city that it was held a 


sign of honor if a man kept one or more concubines. In one and the same house 
there were classrooms above and a brothel beneath; upstairs masters lectured, 
downstairs courtesans carried on their base services; in the same house the 
debates of philosophers could be heard with the quarrels of courtesans and 
pimps.” 


This has all the earmarks of righteous exaggeration; we may only conclude 
that at Paris cleric and saint were not synonyms.’ Jacques goes on to tell how 
each national group among the students had favorite adjectives for the other 
groups: the English were heavy drinkers and had tails; the French were proud 
and effeminate; the Germans were furibundi (blusterers) and “obscene in their 
cups”; the Flemish were fat and greedy and “soft as butter”; and all of them, 
“through such backbiting, often passed from words to blows.”® At Paris the 
students were crowded at first into the island holding Notre Dame; this was the 
original Latin. Quarter, so called because the students were required to speak 
Latin even in non-scholastic converse—a rule often breached. Even when the 
quartier latin was extended to include the west end of the suburb south of the 
Seine, the students were too numerous to be easily policed. Altercations were 
frequent between student and student, student and master, student and 
townsman, secular and monk. At Oxford the bell of St. Mary’s summoned the 
students, and the bell of St. Martin’s called the burghers, to do battle in an 
intermittent war between gown and town. One riot in Oxford (1298) cost, £3,000 
($150,000) in damage to property.” A Paris official (1269) issued a 
proclamation against scholars who “by day and night atrociously wound and slay 
many, carry off women, ravish virgins, break into houses,” and commit “over 
and over again robberies and many other enormities.””' Oxford boys may have 
been less given to lechery than the pupils of Paris, but homicides were frequent 
there, and executions were rare. If the murderer left town he was seldom 
pursued; and an Oxford man considered it sufficient punishment for an Oxford 
murderer to be compelled to go to Cambridge.” 

As water was hardly safe to drink, and neither tea nor coffee nor tobacco had 
yet reached Europe, the students reconciled themselves with wine and beer to 
Aristotle and heatless rooms. One of the main reasons for organizing a 
“university” of students was to celebrate religious or academic festivals with 
conspicuously virile drinking. Every step in the scholastic year was a “jocund 
advent” to be graced with wine. Students in many cases provided such 
refreshments for their examiners; and the “nations” usually consumed in the 
taverns whatever remained in their treasuries at the end of the scholastic year. 
Dicing was an added solace; some students earned excommunication by playing 


dice on the altars of Notre Dame.” In their more orderly moments the students 
amused themselves with dogs, hawks, music, dancing, chess, telling stories, and 
hazing newcomers. Such fledglings were styled bejauni—yellow-bills; they were 
bullied and hoaxed, and were made to provide a feast for their lords of a year’s 
advantage. Discipline relied largely on rules established by each hall of 
residence; violations were punished with fines or by “sconces”—whereby an 
offending student was mulcted in gallons of wine, to be corporately consumed. 
Flogging, though frequent in grammar schools, is not mentioned in university 
discipline till the fifteenth century. For the rest the university authorities required 
every student at the beginning of each year to take a solemn oath to obey all 
regulations. Among the required oaths at Paris was one pledging the student not 
to take vengeance on examiners who failed to pass him.” The students swore in 
haste and sinned at leisure. Perjury was prevalent; hell had no terrors for young 
theologians. 

Nevertheless the students found time for lectures. There were sluggards 
among them; some who preferred leisure to fame favored the courses in canon 
law, whose sessions began at the third hour and allowed them to complete their 
sleep.”? As the third hour was nine A. M., it is apparent that most classes met soon 
after dawn, probably at seven. At the beginning of the thirteenth century the 
school season lasted eleven months; by the end of the fourteenth century the 
“long vacation,” originating in the need for youthful hands at harvest time, ran 
from June 28 to August 25 or September 15. At Oxford and Paris only a few 
days were left free at Christmas and Easter; at Bologna, whose students were of 
greater age and means, and perhaps more distant provenance, ten days were 
allowed at Christmas, fourteen at Easter, twenty-one for the carnival preceding 
Lent. 

There were seemingly no examinations during the scholastic course. There 
were recitations and disputations, and incompetent students might be weeded out 
en route. Toward the middle of the thirteenth century the custom arose of 
requiring the student, after five years of resident study, to pass a preliminary 
examination by a committee of his nation. This involved first a private test—a 
responsio to questions; second, a public disputation in which the candidate 
defended one or more theses against challengers, and concluded with a 
summation of the results (determinatio). Those who passed these preliminary 
trials were called baccalarii, bachelors, and were allowed to serve a master as 
assistant teacher or “cursory” lecturer. The bachelor might continue his resident 
studies for three years more; then, if his master thought him fit for the ordeal, he 
was presented to examiners appointed by the chancellor. Masters were expected 
not to present clearly unprepared candidates unless these were rich in money or 


dignity; in such cases the public examination was adjusted to the candidate’s 
capacity, or it might be dispensed with altogether.”° Qualities of character were 
included as subjects for examination; moral offenses committed during his four 
or seven years at the university might then block the candidate’s access to a 
degree, for the degree attested moral fitness as well as intellectual preparation. 
Of seventeen failures at the examination of forty-three candidates in Vienna in 
1449, all were for moral, none for intellectual, deficiency. 

If the student passed this public and final examination he became a master or 
“doctor,” and automatically received an ecclesiastically sanctioned license to 
teach anywhere in Christendom. As a bachelor he had taught with uncovered 
head; now he was crowned with a biretta, received a kiss and a blessing from his 
master, and, seated in the magisterial chair, gave an inaugural lecture or held an 
inaugural disputation; this was his inceptio—called at Cambridge his 
“commencement” as a master. It was essential to such graduation that he should 
entertain all or a large number of the masters of the university at a banquet, and 
make presents to them. By these and other ceremonies he was received into the 
magisterial guild. 


It is comforting to observe that medieval education had defects as 
troublesome as the educational systems of today. Only a small proportion of 
matriculants survived the five years required for the baccalaureate. The 
assumption of all the defined doctrines of the Church as binding on belief put the 
mind to rest instead of to work. The search for arguments to prove these beliefs, 
the citing of scriptural or patristic support for them, the interpretation of 
Aristotle to harmonize with them, trained intellectual subtlety rather than 
intellectual conscience. We may forgive these faults more readily if we consider 
that any way of life develops a similar dogmatism about the assumptions on 
which it rests. So today we leave men free to question the religious, but not the 
political, faith of their fathers; and political heresy is punished by social 
ostracism as theological heresy was punished by excommunication in the Age of 
Faith; now that the policeman labors to take the place of God, it becomes more 
dangerous to question the state than to doubt the Church. No system smiles upon 
the challenging of its axioms. 

The transmission of knowledge and the training of appreciation are obviously 
more widespread, and seem more abundant, than in the Middle Ages; but we 
should not readily say the same for the education of character. Practical ability 
was not lacking in the medieval graduate; the universities sent forth a 
considerable number of able administrators, lawyers who made the French 
monarchy, philosophers who led Christianity out upon the high seas of reason, 


popes who dared to think in European terms. The universities sharpened the 
intellect of Western man, created a language for philosophy, made learning 
respectable, and ended the mental adolescence of the triumphant barbarians. 

While so many other achievements of the Middle Ages crumble before the 
juggernaut of time, the universities, bequeathed to us by the Age of Faith in all 
the elements of their organization, adjust themselves to inescapable change, 
moult their old skins to live new lives, and wait for us to wed them to 
government. 


I The first three lines will indicate how slowly French and German evolved: “Pro Deo amur et pro Christian 
poblo et nostro commun salvament, dist di in avant, in quant Deus savir et podir me dunat.” 


“In Gedes minna ind in these Christianes folches ind unser bedhero gealtnissi, fon thesemo dage 
frammordes, so fram so mir Got gewizci indi madh furgibit.” 


English translation: “For the love of God, and for the Christian people and our common salvation, from this 
day forth, as God may give me wisdom and strength.”" 


II Many government records continued to be written on rolls; such “pipe rolls” were used in England from 
1131 to 1833. The keeper of these archives was “Master of the Rolls.” 


III In the sixteenth century the Sorbonne became the theological faculty of the University; in 1792 it was 
closed by the Revolution; it was restored by Napoleon, and is now the seat of public courses in science and 
letters at the University of Paris. 


IV These are the conservative estimates of Rashdall.® The jurist Odofredus, writing about 1250, reckoned 
the students in Bologna in 1200 at 10,000. Rabanus Gauma, a Nestorian monk, put the number of students 
at Paris in 1287 at 30,000. Fitzralph, Archbishop of Armagh, calculated, about 1360, that there had once 
been 30,000 students at Oxford; about 1380 Wyclif doubled this estimate; in 1450 Bishop Gascoigne, who 
had been Chancellor of Oxford, returned to 30,000.“ These estimates are evidently guesswork and 
exaggeration; but we cannot prove them false. 


V But cf. Rashdall: “There is only too much evidence that de Vitry’s picture of the scholastic life of his age, 
if exaggerated, is not fundamentally untruthful.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 
Abelard 
1079-1142 


I. DIVINE PHILOSOPHY 


LET us give a separate chapter to Abélard. Not merely as a philosopher, nor as 
one of the creators of the University of Paris, nor as a flame that set the mind of 
Latin Europe afire in the twelfth century; but as, with Héloise, part and 
personification of the morals and literature and highest fascination of their time. 

He was born in Brittany, near Nantes, in the village of Le Pallet. His father, 
known to us only as Bérenger, was the seigneur of a modest estate, and could 
afford to give his three sons and one daughter a liberal education. Pierre (we do 
not know the origin of his surname Abélard) was the oldest, and could claim the 
rights of primogeniture; but he felt so lively an interest in studies and ideas that, 
on growing up, he surrendered to his brothers his claim and share in the family 
property, and set out to woo philosophy wherever a philosophic battle raged, or 
some famous teacher taught. It meant much for his career that one of his first 
masters was Jean Roscelin (c. 1050—c. 1120), a rebel who prefigured Abélard by 
drawing down upon his head the condemnation of the Church. 

The controversy that Roscelin had aroused stemmed from what seemed the 
most harmless problem of the driest logic—the objective existence of 
“universals.” In Greek and medieval philosophy a universal was a general idea 
denoting a class of objects (book, stone, planet, man, mankind, the French 
people, the Catholic Church), actions (cruelty, justice), or qualities (beauty, 
truth). Plato, seeing the transitoriness of individual organisms and things, had 
suggested that the universal is more lasting, therefore more real, than any 
member of the class it describes: beauty more real than Phryne, justice more real 
than Aristides, man more real than Socrates; this is what the Middle Ages meant 
by “realism.” Aristotle had countered that the universal is merely an idea formed 
by the mind to represent a class of like objects; the class itself exists, he thought, 
only as its constituent members. In our time men have debated whether there is a 
“group mind” apart from the desires, ideas, and feelings of the individuals 
composing the group; and Hume argued that the individual “mind” itself is only 


an abstract name for the series and collection of sensations, ideas, and volitions 
in an organism. The Greeks did not take the problem too much to heart; and one 
of the last pagan philosophers—Porphyry (c. 232—c. 304) of Syria and Rome— 
merely phrased it without offering a solution. But to the Middle Ages the 
question was vital. The Church claimed to be a spiritual entity additional to the 
sum of her individual adherents; the whole, she felt, had qualities and powers 
beyond those of its parts; she could not admit that she was an abstraction, and 
that the endless ideas and relations suggested by the term “the Church” were 
nothing but ideas and feelings in her constituent members; she was the living 
“bride of Christ.” Worse yet: if only individual persons, things, actions, and 
ideas existed, what became of the Trinity? Was the unity of the three Persons a 
mere abstraction; were they three separate gods? We must place ourselves in his 
theological environment to understand the fate of Roscelin. 

We know his views only through the reports of his opponents. We are told 
that he considered universals or general ideas to be mere words (voces), mere 
winds of the voice (flatus vocis); individual objects and persons exist; all else is 
names (nomina). Genera and species and qualities have no independent 
existence; man does not exist, only men; color exists only in the form of colored 
things. The Church would doubtless have let Roscelin alone had he not applied 
this “nominalism” to the Trinity. God, he is reported to have said, is a word 
applied to the three Persons of the Trinity, just as man is applied to many men; 
but all that really exists is the three Persons—in effect, three gods. This was to 
admit the polytheism of which Islam implicitly accused Christianity five times a 
day from a thousand minarets. The Church could not allow such teaching in one 
who was a canon of the cathedral at Compiégne. Roscelin was summoned before 
an episcopal synod at Soissons (1092), and was given a choice between 
retraction and excommunication. He retracted. He fled to England, attacked 
clerical concubinage there,’ returned to France, and taught at Tours and Loches. 
It was probably at Loches that Abélard sat impatiently at his feet. Abélard 
rejected nominalism, but it was for doubts about the Trinity that he was twice 
condemned. It deserves also to be noted that the twelfth century called realism 
“the ancient doctrine,’ and gave to its opponents the name of moderni— 
moderns.° 

The Church was ably defended by Anselm (1033-1109) in several works that 
seem to have deeply moved Abélard, if only to opposition. Anselm came of a 
patrician family in Italy; he was made Abbot of Bec in Normandy in 1078; under 
his rule, as under that of Lanfranc, Bec became one of the major schools of 
learning in the West. As perhaps ideally described by his fellow monk Eadmer in 
a loving biography, Anselm was a gentle ascetic who wished only to meditate 


and pray, and reluctantly emerged from his cell to govern the monastery and its 
school. To such a man, whose faith was his life, doubt was impossible; faith 
must come long before understanding; and how could any finite mind expect 
ever to understand God? “I do not seek to understand in order to believe,” he 
said, following Augustine, “I believe in order to understand.” But his pupils 
asked for arguments for use against infidels; he himself considered it “negligent 
if, after we are confirmed in our faith, we should not aim to understand what we 
have believed”;* he accepted the motto fides quaerens intellectum—faith in quest 
of understanding; and in a series of immensely influential works he inaugurated 
Scholastic philosophy by attempting a rational defense of the Christian faith. 

In a little treatise, Monologion, he argued for the objective existence of 
universals: our notions of goodness, justice, and truth are relative, and have 
meaning only by comparison with some absolute goodness, justice, and truth; 
unless this Absolute exists we have no certain standards of judgment, and our 
science and our morality alike are baseless and void; God—objective goodness, 
justice, and truth—is this saving Absolute, the necessary assumption of our lives. 
As if to. carry this realism to the utmost, Anselm proceeded in his Proslogion (c. 
1074) to his famous ontological proof of the existence of God: God is the most 
perfect being that we can conceive; but if He were merely an idea in our heads 
He would lack one element of perfection—namely, existence: therefore God, the 
most perfect being, exists. A modest monk, Gaunilo, signing himself Insipiens 
(Fool), wrote to Anselm, protesting that we cannot pass so magically from 
conception to existence, and that an equally valid argument would prove the 
existence of a perfect island; and Thomas Aquinas agreed with Gaunilo.° In 
another brilliant but unconvincing tract—Cur Deus homo?—Anselm sought 
some rational ground for the fundamental Christian belief that God had become 
man. Why was this incarnation necessary? An opinion defended by Ambrose, 
Pope Leo I, and several Fathers of the Church® held that by eating the forbidden 
fruit Adam and Eve had sold themselves and all their progeny to the Devil, and 
that only the death of God become man could ransom humanity from Satan and 
hell. Anselm proposed a subtler argument: the disobedience of our first parents 
was an infinite offense, because it sinned against an infinite being, and disturbed 
the moral order of the world; only an infinite atonement could balance and wipe 
out that infinite offense; only an infinite being could offer such infinite 
atonement; God became man to restore the moral balance of the world. 

The realism of Anselm was developed by one of Roscelin’s pupils, William 
of Champeaux (1070?-1121). In 1103 William began to teach dialectics in the 
cathedral school of Notre Dame at Paris. If we may believe Abélard, who was 
too good a warrior to be a good historian, William out-Platoed Plato, and held 


not only that universals are objectively real, but that the individual is an 
incidental modification of the generic reality, and exists solely by participating 
in the universal; so humanity is the real being, which enters into, and thereby 
gives existence to, Socrates. Moreover (William is reported to have taught) the 
whole universal is present in every individual of its class; all humanity is in 
Socrates, in Alexander. 

To William’s school Abélard came after much scholarly wandering (11037), 
aged twenty-four or twenty-five. He had a fine figure, a proud carriage, good 
looks,’ an imposing breadth of brow; and the vivacity of his spirit gave life and 
charm to his manners and speech. He could compose songs and sing them; his 
lusty humor shook the cobwebs in the dialectical halls; he was a gay and joyous 
youth who had discovered at the same time Paris and philosophy. His defects 
were those of his qualities: he was conceited, boastful, insolent, self-centered; 
and in the exhilaration of his conscious talent he rode with young 
thoughtlessness over the dogmas and sensibilities of his masters and his time. He 
was drunk with the “dear delight” of philosophy; this famous lover loved 
dialectic more than he loved Héloise. 

He was amused by the exaggerated realism of his teacher, and challenged him 
in open class. All humanity present in Socrates? Then, when all humanity is in 
Alexander, Socrates (included in all humanity) must be present in Alexander. 
Presumably William had meant that all the essential elements of humanity are 
present in each human being; we have not received William’s side of the 
argument. In any case Abélard would have none of it. To William’s realism, and 
to Roscelin’s nominalism, he opposed what came to be called conceptualism. 
The class (man, stone) physically exists only in the form of its constituent 
members (men, stones); qualities (whiteness, goodness, truth) exist only in the 
objects, actions, or ideas that they qualify. But the class and the quality are not 
mere names; they are concepts formed by our minds from elements or features 
observed to be common to a group of individuals, objects, actions, or ideas. 
These common elements are real, though they appear only in individual forms. 
The concepts by which we think of these common elements—the generic or 
universal ideas by which we think of classes of like objects—are not “winds of 
voice,” but the most useful and indispensable instruments of thought; without 
them science and philosophy would be impossible. 

Abélard remained with William, he tells us, “for some time.” Then he himself 
began to teach, first at Melun, later at Corbeil, the one forty, the other twenty- 
five, miles from Paris. Some criticized him for setting up his own shop after too 
brief an apprenticeship, but a goodly number of students followed him, relishing 
his quick mind and tongue. Meanwhile William became a monk at St. Victor, 


and “by request” continued his lectures there. To him, after a “grievous illness,” 
Abélard returned as a pupil; apparently there was more meat on the bones of 
William’s philosophy than a hasty reading of Abélard’s brief autobiography 
suggests. But soon their old debates were resumed; Abélard (in Abélard’s report) 
forced William to modify his realism, and William’s prestige waned. His 
successor and appointee at Notre Dame now (1109?) offered to yield his place to 
Abélard; William refused consent. Abélard resumed lecturing at Melun, then on 
Mont Ste.-Genevieve, just outside Paris. Between him and William, and between 
their students, a war of logic ran its wordy course for years; and Abélard, despite 
his rejection of nominalism, became the leader and hero of the moderni, the 
ardent young rebels of the “modern” school. 

While he was so embattled, his father and mother entered religious orders, 
presumably as a viaticum, and Abélard had to return to Le Pallet to bid them 
Godspeed, and perhaps to settle some problems of property. In 1115, after a term 
of studying theology at Laon, Abélard returned to Paris, and, apparently without 
opposition, established his school, or lecture course, in those very cloisters of 
Notre Dame where he had squatted as a student some twelve years before. He 
became a canon of the cathedral,® though not yet a priest, and might look 
forward to ecclesiastical dignities if he could hold his tongue. But it was a hard 
condition. He had studied literature as well as philosophy, and was a master of 
lucid and graceful exposition; like any Frenchman he acknowledged a moral 
obligation to be clear; and he was not afraid to let some humor lighten the 
burden of his speech. Students came from a dozen countries to hear him; his 
classes were so large that they brought him considerable money as well as 
international fame.’ A letter written to him a few years later by the Abbé 
Foulques bears witness: 


Rome sent you her children to instruct.... Neither distance nor mountains nor valleys nor 
roads infested with brigands prevented the youth of the world from coming to you. Young 
Englishmen crowded to your classes across a dangerous sea; all quarters of Spain, Flanders, 
Germany sent you pupils; and they were never tired of praising the power of your mind. I say 


nothing of all the inhabitants of Paris, and the most distant parts of France, which were also 


thirsty for your teaching, almost as if no science existed which could not be learned from you.!? 


From that height and splendor of success and renown why should he not move 
on to a bishopric (as William had done), then to an archbishopric? Why not to 
the papacy? 


II. HELOISE 


Up to this time (1117?), he doth protest, he had maintained “the utmost 
continence,” and “had diligently refrained from all excesses.”'' But in the 
maiden Heloise, niece of the cathedral canon Fulbert, there was a comeliness of 
person, and a flair for learning, which aroused the sensitivity of his manhood and 
the admiration of his mind. During those hectic years when Abélard and William 
fought the universal war, Héloise had grown from infancy to girlhood as an 
orphan of whose parentage no certain trace remains. Her uncle sent her for many 
years to a convent at Argenteuil; there, falling in love with the books in the little 
library, she became the brightest pupil the nuns had ever had. When Fulbert 
learned that she could converse in Latin as readily as in French, and was even 
studying Hebrew," he took new pride in her, and brought her to live with him in 
his home near the cathedral. 

She was sixteen when Abélard came into her life (1117). Presumably she had 
heard of him long since; she must have seen the hundreds of students who 
crowded the cloisters and lecture rooms to hear him; perhaps, so intellectually 
eager, she had gone openly or furtively to see and hear the idol and paragon of 
the scholars of Paris. We can imagine her modest trepidation when Fulbert told 
her that Abélard was to live with them and be her tutor. The philosopher himself 
gives the frankest explanation of how it had come about: 


It was this young girl whom I... determined to unite with myself in the bonds of love. And 
indeed the thing seemed to me very easy to be done. So distinguished was my name, and I 
possessed such advantages of youth and comeliness, that no matter what woman I might favor 
with my love, I dreaded rejection of none.... Thus, utterly aflame with passion for this maiden, I 
sought to discover means whereby I might have daily and familiar speech with her, thereby the 
more easily to win her consent. For this purpose I persuaded the girl’s uncle... to take me into his 
household... in return for the payment of a small sum.... He was a man keen in avarice, and... 
believed that his niece would vastly benefit from my teaching.... The man’s simplicity was 
nothing short of astounding; I should not have been more surprised if he had entrusted a tender 
lamb to the care of a ravenous wolf.... 

Why should I say more? We were united, first in the dwelling that sheltered our love, and then 
in the hearts that burned within us. Under the pretext of study we spent our hours in the happiness 
of love.... Our kisses outnumbered our reasoned words; our hands sought less the book than each 


other’s bosoms; love drew our eyes together. 1° 


What had begun with his simple physical desire graduated through Héloise’s 
delicacy into “a tenderness surpassing in sweetness the most fragrant balm.” It 
was a new experience for him, and wooed him quite from philosophy; he 
borrowed passion from his lectures for his love, and left them anomalously dull. 
His students mourned the dialectician, but welcomed the lover; they were 
delighted to learn that even Socrates could sin; they consoled themselves for lost 
jousts of argument by singing the love songs that he now composed; and Héloise 


from her windows could hear on their lips the boisterous echo of his 
enchantment. '* 

Not long afterward she announced to him that she was with child. Secretly by 
night he stole her from her uncle’s house, and sent her to his sister’s home in 
Brittany.'° Half from fear and half from pity, he offered to the infuriated uncle to 
marry Héloise provided Fulbert would let him keep the marriage secret. The 
canon agreed, and after his classes had adjourned Abélard went to Brittany to 
fetch a tender but unwilling bride. Their son, Astrolabe, was three days old when 
he arrived. Héloise long refused to marry him. The reforms of Leo IX and 
Gregory VII, a generation back, had barred married men from the priesthood 
unless the wife became a nun; she was not ready to contemplate such a surrender 
of her mate and her child; she proposed to remain his mistress, on the ground 
that such a relationship, kept judiciously secret, would not, like marriage, close 
his road to advancement in the Church.'® A long passage in Abélard’s History of 
My Calamities (vii) ascribes to Héloise at this point a learned array of authorities 
and instances against the marriage of philosophers, and an eloquent plea against 
“robbing the Church of so shining a light”: “Remember that Socrates was 
wedded, and with how sordid a case he first purged that stain on philosophy, that 
thereafter other men might be more prudent.” “It would be far sweeter for her,” 
he reports her as saying, “to be called my mistress than to be known as my wife; 
nay, this would be more honorable for me as well.”'’ He persuaded her by 
promising that the marriage would be known only to an intimate few. 

They left Astrolabe with the sister, returned to Paris, and were married in the 
presence of Fulbert. To keep the marriage secret Abélard went back to his 
bachelor lodgings, and Héloise lived again with her uncle; the lovers saw each 
other now only rarely and clandestinely. But Fulbert, anxious to redeem his 
prestige, and overruling his promise to Abélard, divulged the marriage. Héloise 
denied it, and Fulbert “visited her repeatedly with punishments.” Abélard again 
stole her away; this time he sent her, much against her will, to the convent at 
Argenteuil, and bade her don the garb of a nun, but not to take the vows or the 
veil. When Fulbert and his kinsmen heard of this, says Abélard, 


they were convinced that now I had completely played them false, and had rid myself forever of 
Héloise by forcing her to become a nun. Violently incensed, they laid a plot against me; and one 
night, while... I was asleep in a secret room in my lodgings, they broke in with the help of one of 
my servants whom they had bribed. There they had vengeance upon me with a most cruel and 
shameful punishment... for they cut off those parts of my body whereby I had done that which 
was the cause of their sorrow. This done, they fled; but two of them were captured, and suffered 


the loss of their eyes and their genitals. /® 


His enemies could not have chosen a subtler revenge. It did not immediately 
disgrace him; all Paris, including the clergy, sympathized with him;'° his 
students flocked to comfort him. Fulbert shrank into hiding and oblivion, and the 
bishop confiscated his property. But Abélard realized that he was ruined, and 
that “the tale of this amazing outrage would spread to the very ends of the earth.” 
He could no longer think of ecclesiastical preferment. He felt that his fair fame 
had been “utterly blotted out,’ and that he would be a butt of jokes for 
generations to come. He felt a certain unpoetic justice in his fall: he had been 
maimed in the flesh that had sinned, and had been betrayed by the man whom he 
had betrayed. He bade Heloise take the veil, and he himself, at St. Denis, took 
the vows of a monk. 


Il. THE RATIONALIST 


A year later (1120), at the urging of his students and his abbot, he resumed his 
lecturing, in a “cell” of the Benedictine priory of Maisoncelle. Presumably we 
have the substance of his lecture courses in his books. These, however, were 
composed in hectic installments, and hardly allow dating; they were revised in 
his final years, when his spirit was quite broken, and there is no telling how 
much youthful fire was quenched by the flow of time. Four minor logical works 
circle about the problem of universals; we need not disturb their rest. The 
Dialectica, however, is a 375-page treatise on logic in the Aristotelian sense: a 
rational analysis of the parts of speech, the categories of thought (substance, 
quantity, place, position, time, relation, quality, possession, action, “passion”), 
the forms of propositions, and the rules of reasoning; the renascent mind of 
Western Europe had to clarify these basic ideas for itself like a child learning to 
read. Dialectic was the major interest of philosophy in Abélard’s time, partly 
because the new philosophy stemmed from Aristotle through Boethius and 
Porphyry, and only the logical treatises of Aristotle (and not all of these) were 
known to this first generation of Scholastic philosophy. So the Dialectica is not a 
fascinating book; yet even in its formal pages we hear a shot or two in the first 
skirmishes of a Two Hundred Years’ War between faith and reason. How can 
we, in an age already doubtful of the intellect, recapture the glow of a time that 
was just discovering “this great mystery of knowledge”?*? Truth cannot be 
contrary to truth, Abélard pleads; the truths of Scripture must agree with the 
findings of reason, else the God who gave us both would be deluding us with 
one or the other.” 


Perhaps in his early period—before his tragedy—he wrote his Dialogue 
Between a Philosopher, a Jew, and a Christian. “In a vision of the night,” he 
says, three men came to him as a famous teacher, and asked his judgment on 
their dispute. All three believe in one God; two accept the Hebrew Scriptures; 
the philosopher rejects these, and proposes to base life and morality on reason 
and natural law. How absurd, argues the philosopher, to cling to the beliefs of 
our childhood, to share the superstitions of the crowd, and to condemn to hell 
those who do not accept these puerilities!’? He ends unphilosophically by calling 
Jews fools, and Christians lunatics. The Jew replies that men could not live 
without laws; that God, like a good king, gave man a code of conduct; and that 
the precepts of the Pentateuch sustained the courage and morality of the Jews 
through centuries of dispersion and tragedy. The philosopher asks, How, then, 
did your patriarchs live so nobly, long before Moses and his laws?—and how 
can you believe in a revelation that promised you earthly prosperity, and yet has 
allowed you to suffer such poverty and desolation? The Christian accepts much 
that the philosopher and the Jew have said, but he argues that Christianity 
developed and perfected the natural law of the one and the Mosaic law of the 
other; Christianity raised higher than ever before the moral ideals of mankind. 
Neither philosophy nor scriptural Judaism offered man eternal happiness; 
Christianity gives harassed man such a hope, and is therefore infinitely precious. 
This unfinished dialogue is an amazing product for a cathedral canon in the Paris 
of 1120. 

A like freedom of discussion found another medium in Abélard’s most 
famous work, Sic et non—Yes and No (1120?). The earliest known mention of it 
is in a letter from William of St. Thierry to St. Bernard (1140), describing it as a 
suspicious book secretly circulating among the pupils and partisans of Abélard.** 
Thereafter it disappeared from history until 1836, when the manuscript was 
discovered by Victor Cousin in a library at Avranches. Its very form must have 
made the mitered grieve. After a pious introduction it divided into 157 questions, 
including the most basic dogmas of the faith; under each question two sets of 
quotations were ranged in opposite columns; one set supported the affirmative, 
the other the negative; and each set quoted from the Bible, the Fathers of the 
Church, the pagan classics, even from Ovid’s Art of Loving (Ars amandi). The 
book may have been intended as an armory of references for scholastic 
disputation; but the introduction, purposely or not, impugned the authority of the 
Fathers by showing them in contradiction of one another, even of themselves. 
Abélard did not question the authority of the Bible; but he argued that its 
language was meant for unlettered people, and must be interpreted by reason; 
that the sacred text had sometimes been corrupted by interpolation or careless 


copying; and that where scriptural or patristic passages contradicted one another, 
reason must attempt their reconciliation. Anticipating the “Cartesian doubt” by 
400 years, he wrote in the same prologue: “The first key to wisdom is assiduous 
and frequent questioning.... For by doubting we come to inquiry, and by inquiry 
we arrive at the truth.”*4 He points out that Jesus Himself, facing the doctors in 
the Temple, plied them with questions. The first debate in the book is almost a 
declaration of independence for philosophy: “That faith should be founded in 
human reason, and the contrary.” He quotes Ambrose, Augustine, and Gregory I 
as defending faith, and cites Hilary, Jerome, and Augustine to the effect that it is 
good to be able to prove one’s faith by reason. While repeatedly affirming his 
orthodoxy, Abélard opens up for debate such problems as Divine Providence vs. 
free will, the existence of sin and evil in a world created by a good and 
omnipotent God, and the possibility that God is not omnipotent. His free 
reasoning about such questions must have shaken the faith of youthful students 
enamored of debate. Nevertheless this method of education by the freest 
discussion became, probably through Abélard’s example,” the regular procedure 
at French universities and in philosophical or theological writing; we shall find 
St. Thomas adopting it without fear and without reproach. In the very birth of 
Scholasticism rationalism found a place. 

If the Sic et non offended only a few because its circulation was limited, 
Abélard’s attempt to apply reason to the mystery of the Trinity could not so 
narrowly confine its influence and alarm, for it was the subject of his lectures in 
1120, and of his book On the Divine Unity and Trinity. He wrote this, he says, 


for my students, because they were always seeking for rational and philosophical explanations, 
asking rather for reasons they could understand than for mere words, saying that it was futile to 
utter words which the intellect could not possibly follow, that nothing could be believed unless it 


could first be understood, and that it was absurd for anyone to preach to others a thing which 
ile 


neither he himself, nor those whom he sought to teach, could comprehen 
This book, he tells us, “became exceedingly popular,” and people marveled at 
his subtlety. He pointed out that the unity of God was the one point agreed upon 
by the greatest religions and the greatest philosophers. In the one God we may 
view His power as the First Person, His wisdom as the Second, His grace, 
charity, and love as the Third; these are phases or modalities of the Divine 
Essence; but all the works of God suppose and unite at once His power, His 
wisdom, and His love.*’” Many theologians felt that this was a permissible 
analogy; the bishop of Paris rejected the appeal of the now aged and orthodox 
Roscelin to indict Abélard for heresy; and Bishop Geoffroy of Chartres defended 
Abélard through all the fury that now fell upon the reckless philosopher. But in 


Reims two teachers—Alberic and Lotulphe—who had quarreled with Abélard at 
Laon in 1113, stirred up the archbishop to summon him to come to Soissons 
with his book on the Trinity, and defend himself against charges of heresy. 
When Abélard appeared at Soissons (1121) he found that the populace had been 
roused against him, and “came near to stoning me... in the belief that I had 
preached the existence of three gods.”*® The Bishop of Chartres demanded that 
Abélard be heard by the council in his own defense; Alberic and others objected, 
on the ground that Abélard was irresistible in persuasion and argument. The 
council condemned him unheard, compelled him to cast his book into a fire, and 
bade the abbot of St. Médard to confine him in that monastery for a year. But 
shortly thereafter a papal legate freed him, and sent him back to St. Denis. 

After a turbulent year with the unruly monks there, Abélard secured 
permission from the new abbot, the great Suger, to build himself a hermitage in a 
lonely spot halfway between Fontainebleau and Troyes (1122). There, with a 
companion in minor orders, he raised with reeds and stalks a little oratory or 
place of prayer, which he called by the name of the Holy Trinity. When students 
heard that he was free to teach again they came to him and made themselves into 
an impromptu school; they built huts in the wilderness, slept on rushes and 
straw, and lived on “coarse bread and the herbs of the field.”?? Here was a thirst 
for knowledge that would soon make and crowd universities; now, indeed, the 
Dark Ages were a nightmare almost forgotten. In return for his lectures the 
students tilled the field, raised buildings, and built him a new oratory of timber 
and stone, which he called the Paraclete, as if to say that the affection of his 
disciples had come like a holy spirit into his life just when he had fled from 
human society to solitude and despair. 

The three years that he spent there were as happy as any that he could now 
know. Probably the lectures that he gave to those eager students are preserved 
and reshaped in two books, one called Theologia Christiana, the other simply 
Theologia. Their doctrine was orthodox, but an age still a stranger to most of 
Greek philosophy was a bit shocked to find in them so many laudatory 
references to pagan thinkers, and a suggestion that Plato too had in some degree 
enjoyed divine inspiration.*? He could not believe that all these wonderful pre- 
Christian minds had missed salvation;*' God, he insisted, gives His love to all 
peoples, Jews and heathen included.** Abélard impenitently returned to the 
defense of reason in theology, and argued that heretics should be restrained by 
reason rather than by force.** Those who recommend faith without understanding 
are in many cases seeking to cover up their inability to teach the faith 
intelligibly:** here was a barb that must have pierced some skins! In attempting a 
rationale of Christianity Abélard might seem to have dared no more than what 


Alexander of Hales, Albertus Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas would essay after 
him; but whereas even the brave Thomas would leave the Trinity, and the 
creation in time, to a faith beyond or above reason, Abélard sought to embrace 
the most mystic doctrines of the Church within the grasp of reason. 

The audacity of the enterprise, and the sharpness of his reviving wit, brought 
him new enemies. Probably referring to Bernard of Clairvaux, and Norbert, 
founder of the Premonstratensian Order, he writes: 


Certain new apostles in whom the world put great faith ran hither and yon... shamelessly 
slandering me in every way they could, so that in time they succeeded in drawing down upon my 
head the scorn of many having authority.... God is my witness that whensoever I learned that a 


new assemblage of the clergy was convened, I believed that it was done for the express purpose 
35 


of my condemnation. 
Perhaps to silence such criticism he abandoned his teaching, and accepted an 
invitation to be the abbot of the monastery of St. Gildas in Brittany (11257); 
more likely the politic Suger had arranged the transfer in the hope of quieting the 
storm. It was at once a promotion and an imprisonment. The philosopher found 
himself amid a “barbarous” and “unintelligible” population, among monks “vile 
and untamable,” who openly lived with concubines.*° Resenting his reforms, the 
monks put poison in the chalice from which he drank at Mass; this failing, they 
bribed his servant to poison his food; another monk ate the food and 
“straightway fell dead”;*’ but Abélard is our sole authority here. He fought this 
battle bravely enough, for, with some interruptions, he remained in this lonely 
post for eleven years. 


IV. THE LETTERS OF HELOISE 


He had an interlude of moderate happiness when Suger decided to use for 
other purposes than a nunnery the house at Argenteuil. Since her separation from 
Abélard Héloise had so devoted herself there to her duties as a nun that she had 
been made prioress, and had won “such favor in the eyes of all... that the 
bishops loved her as a daughter, the abbots as a sister, and the laity as a mother.” 
Learning that Héloise and her nuns were looking for new quarters, Abélard 
offered them the oratory and buildings of “the Paraclete.” He went in person to 
help establish them there, and frequently visited them to preach to them and the 
villagers who had settled near by. Gossip murmured “that I, who of old could 
scarcely endure to be parted from her whom I loved, was still swayed by the 
delights of earthly lust.”°® 


It was during his troubled abbacy at St. Gildas that he composed his 
autobiography—Historia calamitatum mearum (1133?). We do not know its 
motive; it assumed the guise of an essay in consolation offered to a plaintive 
friend, “so that, in comparing your sorrows with mine, you may discover that 
yours are in truth naught”; but apparently it was intended for the world, as both a 
moral confession and a theological defense. An old but unverifiable tradition 
says that a copy of it came to Héloise, and that she wrote this astonishing reply: 


To her master, nay father, to her husband, nay brother: his handmaid, nay daughter, his 
spouse, nay sister: to Abélard, Héloise. Your letter written to a friend for his comfort, beloved, 
was lately brought to me by chance.... Which things I deem that no one can read or hear with dry 
eyes, for they renewed in fuller measure my griefs.... In His name Who still protects thee... in 
the name of Christ, as His handmaids and thine, we beseech thee to deign to inform us by 
frequent letters of those shipwrecks in which thou still art tossed, that thou mayest have us, at 
least, who alone have remained to thee as partners in thy grief or joy.... 

Thou knowest, dearest—all men know—what I have lost in thee.... Obeying thy command, I 
changed both my habit and my heart, that I might show thee to be the possessor of both my body 
and my mind.... Not for the pledge of matrimony, nor for any dowry, did I look.... And if the 
name of wife appears more sacred and valid, sweeter to me is ever the word friend, or, if thou be 
not ashamed, concubine or whore.... I call God to witness, if Augustus, ruling over the whole 
world, were to deem me worthy of the honor of marriage, and to confirm the whole world to me, 
to be ruled by me forever, dearer to me and of greater dignity would it seem to be called thy 
strumpet than his empress.... 

For who among kings or philosophers could equal thee in fame? What kingdom or city or 
village did not burn to see thee? Who, I ask, did not hasten to gaze upon thee when thou 
appearedst in public?... What wife, what maiden did not yearn for thee in thine absence, nor burn 
in thy presence? What queen or powerful lady did not envy me my joys and my bed?... 

Tell me one thing only if thou canst: why, after our conversion [to the religious life], which 
thou alone didst decree, I am fallen into such neglect and oblivion with thee that I am neither 
refreshed by thy speech and presence, nor comforted by a letter in thine absence. Tell me one 
thing only, if thou canst, or let me tell thee what I feel, nay, what all suspect: concupiscence 
joined thee to me rather than affection.... When, therefore, what thou hadst desired ceased, all 
that thou hadst exhibited at the same time failed. This, most beloved, is not mine only but the 
conjecture of all.... Would that it seemed thus to me only, and thy love found others to excuse it, 
by whom my grief might be a little quieted. 

Attend, I beseech thee, to what I ask.... While I am cheated of thy presence, at least by written 
words—whereof thou hast abundance-present the sweetness of thine image.... I deserved more 
from thee, having done all things for thee... I, who as a girl was allured to the asperity of 
monastic conversion... not by religious devotion, but by thy command alone.... No reward for 
this may I expect from God, for the love of Whom it is well known that I did not anything.... 

And so in His name to Whom thou hast offered thyself, before God I beseech thee that in 


whatsoever way thou canst thou restore to me thy presence by writing to me some word of 


comfort... Farewell, my all.°9 


Abélard was physiologically incapacitated from responding to such passion in 
kind. The reply that tradition assigns to him is a reminder of religious vows: “To 


Héloise his dearly beloved sister in Christ, Abélard her brother in the same.” He 
counsels her to accept their misfortunes humbly, as a cleansing and saving 
punishment from God. He asks for her prayers, bids her assuage her grief with 
the hope of their reunion in heaven, and begs her to bury him, when he is dead, 
in the grounds of the Paraclete. Her second letter repeats her fond impieties: “I 
have ever feared to offend thee rather than God, I seek to please thee more than 
Him.... See how unhappy a life I must lead, if I endure all these things in vain, 
having no hope of reward in the future. For a long time thou, like many others, 
hast been deceived by my simulation, so as to mistake hypocrisy for religion.”“° 
He answers that Christ, not he, truly loved her: “My love was concupiscence, not 
love; I satisfied my wretched desires in thee, and this was all that I loved.... 
Weep for thy Saviour, not for thy seducer; for thy Redeemer, not for thy 
defiler.”*' And he composes a touching prayer which he asks her to recite for 
him. Her third letter shows her resigned to the earthly death of his love; she 
asked him now only for a new rule by which she and her nuns might live 
properly the religious life. He complied, and drew up for them a kindly moderate 
code. He wrote sermons for their edification, and sent these compositions to 
Héloise over a tender signature: “Farewell in the Lord to His servant, once dear 
to me in the world, now most dear in Christ.” In his own broken heart he still 
loved her. 


Are these famous letters genuine? The difficulties leap to the eye. The first 
letter of Héloise purports to follow upon his Historia calamitatum, which 
records several visits of Abélard to Héloise at the Paraclete; yet she complains 
that he has ignored her. Possibly the Historia was issued in installments, and 
only the earlier parts preceded the letter. The bold carnality of certain passages 
seems incredible in a woman whose religious devotion through fourteen years 
had already earned her the high and general regard which we find attested by 
Peter the Venerable as well as by Abélard. There are artifices of rhetoric in these 
letters, and pedantic quotations from the classics and the Fathers, which would 
hardly occur to a mind sincerely feeling love or piety or remorse. The oldest 
manuscripts of the letters date from the thirteenth century. Jean de Meung 
appears to have translated them from Latin into French in 1285.47 We may 
provisionally conclude that they are among the most brilliant forgeries in history, 
unreliable in fact, but an imperishable part of the romantic literature of France.” 


V. THE CONDEMNED 


We do not know when or how Abélard escaped from the dignities and trials 
of his abbacy. We find John of Salisbury reporting that in 1136 he had attended 
Abélard’s lectures on Mont Ste.-Geneviéve. Nor do we know by what license he 
had resumed his teaching; perhaps he had asked none. It may be that some 
flouting of Church discipline set ecclesiastics against him, and by a devious 
route led to his final fall. 

If emasculation had unmanned him there is no sign of it in the works that 
have transmitted to us the substance of his teaching. It is difficult to find explicit 
heresy in them, but easy to discover passages that must have made churchmen 
fret. In a book of moral philosophy entitled Scito te ipsum (Know Thyself) he 
argued that sin lies not in the act but in the intention; no act—not even killing— 
is sinful in itself. So a mother, having too little clothing to warm her babe, 
pressed it against her bosom and unwittingly suffocated it; she killed the thing 
she loved, and was properly punished by the law to make other women more 
careful; but in the eyes of God she was sinless. Furthermore, that there should be 
sin, the agent must violate his own moral conscience, not merely that of others. 
Hence the killing of Christian martyrs was not a sin in Romans who felt such 
persecution necessary to the preservation of their state or of a religion which 
seemed to them true. Nay, “those even who persecuted Christ or His followers, 
whom they considered it their duty to persecute, are said to have sinned in 
action; but they would have committed a graver fault if, contrary to their 
conscience, they had spared them.” All this might be logical as well as 
irritating; but on such a theory the whole doctrine of sin as a violation of God’s 
law threatened to go up in a haze of casuistry about intentions; who but a few 
Pauls would admit that he had acted against his own conscience? Of the sixteen 
excerpts for which Abélard was condemned in 1141, six were taken from this 
book. 

What disturbed the Church more than any specific heresy in Abélard was his 
assumption that there were no mysteries in the faith, that all dogmas should be 
capable of rational explanation. Was he not so drunk with the lees of logic that 
he had dared to connect it with the Logos, the Word of God, as a science almost 
divine?* Granted that this seductive teacher arrived by unorthodox methods at 
orthodox conclusions; how many immature minds, infected by him with the 
logic-chopping germ, must have been, by his specious pros and cons, unsettled 
on the way! If he had been the only one of his kind he might have been left 
untouched, in the hope that he would not take too long to die. But he had 
hundreds of eager followers; and there were other teachers—William of 
Conches, Gilbert de la Porrée, Bérenger of Tours —who were also summoning 
the faith to trial by reason. How long, on this procedure, could the Church 


maintain that unity and fervor of religious belief on which the moral and social 
order of Europe seemed to rest? Already one of Abélard’s pupils, Arnold of 
Brescia, was fomenting revolution in Italy. 

Probably it was considerations like these that finally brought St. Bernard into 
open war with Abélard. The eager watchdog of the faith scented the wolf at the 
flock, and led the pack to the hunt. He had long looked with distrust upon the 
prowling, invading, audacious intellect; to seek knowledge except as ministering 
to sanctity seemed to him plain paganism; to attempt to explain the sacred 
mysteries by reason was impiety and folly; and the same rationalism that began 
by explaining those mysteries would end by desecrating them. The saint was not 
truculent; when (1139) William of St. Thierry, a monk of Reims, called his 
attention to the dangers in Abélard’s teaching, and begged him to denounce the 
philosopher, he put the monk off and did nothing. Abélard himself precipitated 
matters by writing to the archbishop of Sens, asking that at the coming church 
council there he should be given an opportunity to defend himself against the 
charges of heresy that were being circulated about him. The archbishop agreed, 
not unwilling to have his see become the cynosure of the Christian world; and to 
ensure a good fight he invited Bernard to attend. Bernard refused, saying that in 
the dialectical game he would be “a mere child” against an Abélard trained in 
logic through forty years. But he wrote to several bishops, urging them to attend 
and defend the faith: 


Peter Abélard is trying to make void the merit of Christian faith when he deems himself able 
by human reason to comprehend God altogether. He ascends to the heavens and descends even to 
the abyss; nothing may hide from him!... Not content to see things through a glass darkly, he 
must behold all things face to face.... He savors of Arius when he speaks of the Trinity, of 
Pelagius when he speaks of grace, of Nestorius when he speaks of the person of Christ.‘ ... The 
faith of the righteous believes, it does not dispute. But this man has no mind to believe what his 


reason has not previously argued,*° 


Bernard’s allies, pleading their own weakness, prevailed upon him to attend. 
When Abélard arrived at Sens (June, 1140) he found the public mood, as at 
Soissons nineteen years before, so set against him by the mere presence and 
hostility of Bernard that he hardly dared appear in the streets. The archbishop 
realized his dream; for a week Sens seemed the center of the world; the king of 
France was present with his ceremonious court; scores of church dignitaries 
were on hand; and Bernard, crippled with rheumatism and stern with sanctity, 
overawed all. Some of these prelates had felt the sting, in person or collectively, 
of Abélard’s attacks upon the shortcomings of the clergy, the immorality of 
priests and monks, the sale of indulgences, the invention of bogus miracles. 


Convinced that the judgment of the council would condemn him, Abélard 
appeared at its first session, announced that he would accept none but the Pope 
as his judge, and left the assembly and the town. The council was not sure, after 
this appeal from it, that it could legally try Abélard; Bernard reassured it; and it 
proceeded to condemn sixteen propositions from Abélard’s books, including his 
definition of sin, and his theory of the Trinity as the power, wisdom, and love of 
the one God. 

Almost penniless, Abélard set out for Rome to lay his case before the Pope. 
Age and infirmity retarded him. Reaching the monastery of Cluny in Burgundy, 
he was received with compassion and solicitude by Peter the Venerable, and 
rested there a few days. Meanwhile Innocent II issued a decree confirming the 
sentence of the council, imposing perpetual silence upon Abélard, and ordering 
his confinement in a monastery. Abélard wished nevertheless to continue his 
pilgrimage; Peter dissuaded him, saying that the Pope would never decide 
against Bernard. Weary to physical and spiritual exhaustion, Abélard yielded. He 
became a monk at Cluny, and hid himself in the obscurity of its walls and its 
ritual. He edified his fellow monks by his piety, his silence, and his prayers. He 
wrote to Héloise—whom he never saw again—a touching profession of faith in 
the teachings of the Church. He composed, probably for her, some of the most 
beautiful hymns in medieval literature. One “Plaint” ascribed to him is formally 
a Lament of David for Jonathan, but any reader will catch tender overtones in it: 


Vel confossus pariter 
morerer feliciter 

cum, quid amor faciat, 
maius hoc non habeat, 
et me post te vivere 
mori sit assidue; 

nec ad vitam anima 
satis sit dimidia.... 


Do quietem fidibus; 
vellem ut et planctibus 
sic possum et fletibus 
Laesis pulsu manibus, 
raucis planctu vocibus, 


deficit et spiritus.*” 


If I might lie in one same grave with thee, 
Happily would I die, 

Since of all gifts that earthly love can give 
No greater boon know I. 


That I should live when thou art cold and dead 
Would be unceasing death; 


Nor in my wraith would half a soul suffice 
To life, or half a breath. 


I let the harp lie still. 
Would that I might 
So still my tears and plaints! 
My hands are sore with striking, 


Sore my throat 
With grief. My spirit faints. 


Soon thereafter he fell ill, and his kindly Abbot sent him to the priory of St. 
Marcel near Chalons for a change of air. There, on April 21, 1142, he died, aged 
sixty-three. He was buried in the priory chapel; but Héloise reminded Peter the 
Venerable that Abélard had asked to be interred at the Paraclete. The good 
Abbot brought the body to her himself, tried to comfort her by speaking of her 
dead lover as the Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle of his time, and left with her a 
letter rich in Christian tenderness: 


Thus, dear and venerable sister in God, him to whom you were united, after your tie in the 
flesh, by the better and stronger bond of divine love, and with whom... you have served the Lord, 
him the Lord now takes in your stead, or as another you, and warms in His bosom; and for the 


day of His coming, when shall sound the voice of the archangel and the trumpet descending from 
48 


heaven, He keeps him to restore him to you by His grace. 

She joined her dead lover in 1164, having lived to equal his age, and almost 
his fame. She was buried beside him in the gardens of the Paraclete. That oratory 
was destroyed in the Revolution, and the graves were disturbed and perhaps 
confused. What were reasonably believed to be the remains of Abélard and 
Héloise were transferred to Pére Lachaise Cemetery in Paris in 1817. There, 
even till our time, men and women might be seen, on a summer Sunday, 
bringing flowers to adorn the tomb. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
The Adventure of Reason 
1120-1308 


I. THE SCHOOL OF CHARTRES 


HOW shall we explain the remarkable outburst of philosophy that began with 
Anselm, Roscelin, and Abélard, and culminated in Albertus Magnus and St. 
Thomas Aquinas? As usual, many causes conspired. The Greek East had never 
surrendered its classical heritage; the ancient philosophers were studied in every 
century in Constantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria; men like Michael Psellus, 
Nicephorus Blemydes (1197?-1272), George Pachymeres (1242?-1310), and 
the Syrian Bar-Hebraeus (1226?-—82) knew the works of Plato and Aristotle at 
first hand; and Greek teachers and manuscripts gradually entered the West. Even 
there some fragments of the Hellenic legacy had survived the barbarian storm; 
most of Aristotle’s Organon of logic remained; and of Plato the Meno and the 
Timaeus, whose vision of Er had colored Christian imaginations of hell. The 
successive waves of translations from the Arabic and the Greek in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries brought to the West the revelation and challenge of 
Greek and Moslem philosophies so different from the Christian that they 
threatened to sweep away the whole theology of Christendom unless Christianity 
could construct a counterphilosophy. But these influences would hardly have 
produced a Christian philosophy if the West had continued poor. What brought 
these factors to effect was the growth of wealth through the agricultural conquest 
of the Continent, the expansion of commerce and industry, the services and 
accumulations of finance. This economic revival collaborated with the liberation 
of the communes, the rise of the universities, the rebirth of Latin literature and 
Roman law, the codification of canon law, the glory of Gothic, the flowering of 
romance, the “gay science” of the troubadours, the awakening of science, and 
the resurrection of philosophy, to constitute the “Renaissance of the twelfth 
century.” 

From wealth came leisure, study, schools; scholé at first meant leisure. A 
scholasticus was a director or professor of a school; the “Scholastic philosophy” 
was the philosophy taught in the medieval secondary schools or in the 


universities that for the most part grew out of them. The “Scholastic method” 
was the form of philosophical argument and exposition used in such schools. In 
the twelfth century, barring Abélard’s classes in or near Paris, Chartres was the 
most active and famous of these schools. There philosophy was combined with 
literature, and the graduates managed to write of abstruse problems with the 
clarity and grace that became an honorable tradition in France. Plato, who also 
had made philosophy intelligible, was a favorite there, and the quarrel between 
realists and nominalists was mediated by identifying the “real” universals with 
the Platonic Ideas, or creative archetypes, in the mind of God. Under Bernard of 
Chartres (c. 1117) and his brother Theodoric (c. 1140) the school of Chartres 
reached the height of its influence. Three of its graduates dominated the 
philosophical scene in Western Europe in the half century after Abélard: 
William of Conches, Gilbert de la Porrée, and John of Salisbury. 

The widening of the Scholastic ken is startlingly revealed in William of 
Conches (1080?-1154). Here was a man who knew the works of Hippocrates, 
Lucretius, Hunain ibn Ishaq, Constantine the African, even Democritus.' He was 
fascinated by the atomic theory; all the works of nature, he concluded, originate 
in combinations of atoms; and this is true even of the highest vital processes of 
the human body.’ The soul is a union of the vital principle of the individual with 
the cosmic soul or vital principle of the world.’ Following Abélard into a 
dangerous mystery, William writes: “There is in the Godhead power, wisdom, 
and will, which the saints call three persons.”* He takes with a large grain of 
allegory the story that Eve was created from Adam’s rib. He answers vigorously 
a certain Cornificius and other “Cornificians’ who condemned science and 
philosophy on the ground that simple faith sufficed. 


Because they know not the forces of nature, and in order that they may have comrades in their 
ignorance, they suffer not that others should search out anything, and would have us believe like 
rustics and ask no reason.... But we say that in all things a reason must be sought; if reason fails, 


we must confide the matter... to the Holy Ghost and faith.. if [They say] “We do not know how 
this is, but we know that God can do it.” You poor fools! God can make a cow out of a tree, but 
has He ever done so? Therefore show some reason why a thing is so, or cease to hold that it is 


so....° Rejoicing not in the many but in the probity of the few, we toil for truth alone.’ 


This was too strong for the stomach of William of St. Thierry; the zealous monk 
who had set St. Bernard to hound Abélard hastened to denounce this new 
rationalist to the watchful abbot of Clairvaux. William of Conches retracted his 
heresies, agreed that Eve had been made from Adam’s rib,’ abandoned 
philosophy as an enterprise in which the profit was not commensurate with the 
risk, became tutor to Henry Plantagenet of England, and retired from history. 


Gilbert de la Porrée (1070-1154) managed the dangerous business more 
successfully. He studied and taught at Chartres and Paris, became Bishop of 
Poitiers, and wrote a Liber sex principiorium, or Book of Six Principles, which 
remained for many centuries a standard text in logic. But his Commentary on 
Boethius suggested that the nature of God was so far beyond human 
understanding that all statements about it must be taken as mere analogies, and 
so stressed the unity of God as to make the Trinity seem but a figure of speech.? 
In 1148, though he was now seventy-two, he was charged with heresy by St. 
Bernard; he stood trial at Auxerre, baffled his opponents with subtle distinctions, 
and went home uncondemned. A year later he was tried again, consented to burn 
certain passages torn from his books, but again returned a free man to his 
diocese. When it was suggested that he should discuss his views with Bernard he 
refused, saying that the saint was too inexpert a theologian to understand him." 
Gilbert, said John of Salisbury, “was so ripe in liberal culture as to be surpassed 
by no one.”"" 

John might have spoken so for himself, since of all the Scholastic 
philosophers he possessed the widest culture, the most urbane spirit, the most 
elegant pen. Born at Salisbury about 1117, he studied under Abélard at Mont 
Ste.-Genevieve, under William of Conches at Chartres, under Gilbert de la 
Porrée at Paris. In 1149 he returned to England, and served as secretary to two 
archbishops of Canterbury, Theobald and Thomas a Becket. He undertook for 
them various diplomatic missions, visited Italy six times, and stayed at the papal 
court eight years. He shared Becket’s exile in France, and saw him killed in his 
cathedral. He became bishop of Chartres in 1176, and died in 1180. It was a full 
and varied career, in which John learned to check logic with life, and to take 
metaphysics with the modesty of an atom judging the cosmos. Revisiting the 
schools in his later years, he was amused to find them still debating nominalism 
vs. realism. 


One never gets away from this question. The world has grown old discussing it, and it has 
taken more time than the Caesars consumed in conquering and governing the world.... From 
whatever point a discussion starts, it is always led back and attached to that. It is the madness of 


Rufus about Naevia: “He thinks of nothing else, talks of nothing else; and if Naevia did not exist, 
b.”!2 


Rufus would be dum 
John himself settled the question simply: the universal is a mental concept 
conveniently uniting the common qualities of individual beings; John, rather 
than Abélard, proposed “conceptualism.” 

In the best Latin since Alcuin’s letters, he composed a history of Greek and 
Roman philosophy—an astonishing evidence of the widening medieval horizon; 


a Metalogicon which lightened logic with autobiography; and a Polycraticus 
(1159) whimsically subtitled De nugis curialium et vestigiis philosophorum 
—“On the Follies of Courtiers and the Vestiges of Philosophers.” This is the first 
important essay in political philosophy in the literature of Christendom. It 
exposes the errors and vices of contemporary governments, delineates an ideal 
state, and describes the ideal man. “Today,” he consoles us, “everything is 
bought openly, unless this is prevented by the modesty of the seller. The unclean 
fire of avarice threatens even the sacred altars.... Not even the legates of the 
Apostolic See keep their hands pure from gifts, but at times rage through the 
provinces in bacchanalian frenzy.”'’ If we may believe his account (already 
quoted), he told Pope Hadrian IV that the Church shared liberally in the 
corruption of the times; to which the Pope in effect replied that men will be men 
however gowned. And John adds, wisely: “In every office of God’s household 
[the Church], while some fall behind, others are added to do their work. Among 
deacons, archdeacons, bishops, and legates I have seen some who labored with 
such earnestness in the harvest of the Lord that from the merits of their faith and 
virtue it could be seen that the vineyard of the Father had been rightly placed 
under their care.”'* Civil government, he thinks, is far more corrupt than the 
clergy; and it is good that the Church, for the protection of the people, should 
exercise a moral jurisdiction over all the kings and states of the earth.” The most 
famous passages in the Polycraticus concern tyrannicide: 


If princes have departed little by little from the true way, even so it is not well to overthrow 
them utterly at once, but rather to rebuke injustice with patient reproof until finally it becomes 
obvious that they are obstinate in their evil-doing.... But if the power of the ruler opposes the 
divine commandments, and wishes to make me share in its war against God, then with 
unrestrained voice I answer that God must be preferred before any man on earth.... To kill a 


tyrant is not merely lawful, but right and just.1° 


This was an unusually excitable outburst for John, and in a later passage of the 
same volume he added, “provided that the slayer is not bound by fealty to the 
tyrant.”’’ It was a saving clause, for every ruler exacted an oath of fealty from 
his subjects. In the fifteenth century Jean Petit defended the assassination of 
Louis of Orléans by quoting the Polycraticus; but the Council of Constance 
condemned Petit on the ground that even the king may not condemn an accused 
person without summons and trial. 

We “moderns” cannot always agree with the moderni to whom John belonged 
in the twelfth century; he talks now and then what seems to us to be nonsense; 
but even his nonsense is couched in a style of such tolerance and grace as we 
shall hardly find again before Erasmus. John too was a humanist, loving life 


more than eternity, loving beauty and kindness more than the dogmas of any 
faith, and quoting the ancient classics with more relish than the sacred page. He 
made a long list of dubitabilia—“things about which a wise man may doubt”— 
and included the nature and origin of the soul, the creation of the world, the 
relation of God’s foresight to man’s free will. But he was too clever to commit 
himself to heresy. He moved among the controversies of his time with 
diplomatic immunity and charm. He thought of philosophy not as a form of war 
but as a balm of peace: philosophia moderatrix omnium—philosophy was to be a 
moderating influence in all things; and “he who has by philosophy reached 
caritas, a charitable kindliness, has attained to philosophy’s true end.”’® 


II. ARISTOTLE IN PARIS 


Toward 1150 one of Abélard’s pupils, Peter Lombard, published a book 
which was at once a compilation of Abélard’s thought purified of heresy, and a 
beginning of the formal Scholastic philosophy. Peter, like Anselm, Arnold of 
Brescia, Bonaventura, and Thomas Aquinas, was an Italian who came to France 
for advanced work in theology and philosophy. He liked Abélard, and called the 
Sic et non his breviary; but also he wanted to be a bishop. His Sententiarum libri 
IV, or Four Books of Opinions, applied and chastened the method of the Sic et 
non: he drew up under each question of theology an array of Biblical and 
Patristic quotations for and against; but this Peter labored conscientiously to 
resolve all contradictions into orthodox conclusions. He was made bishop of 
Paris, and his book became for four centuries so favorite a text in theological 
courses that Roger Bacon reproved it for having displaced the Bible itself. More 
than 4000 theologians, including Albert and Thomas, are said to have written 
commentaries on the Sentences. 

As the Lombard’s book upheld the authority of the Scriptures and the Church 
against the claims of the individual reason, it stayed for half a century the 
advance of rationalism. But in that half century a strange event transformed 
theology. As the translation of Aristotle’s scientific and metaphysical works into 
Arabic had in the ninth century compelled Moslem thinkers to seek a 
reconciliation between Islamic doctrine and Greek philosophy; and as the 
impingement of Aristotle upon the Hebrew mind in Spain was in this twelfth 
century driving Ibn Daud and Maimonides to seek a harmony between Judaism 
and Hellenic thought; so the arrival of Aristotle’s works in Latin dress in the 
Europe of 1150-1250 impelled Catholic theologians to attempt a synthesis of 
Greek metaphysics and Christian theology. And as Aristotle seemed immune to 


scriptural authority, the theologians were forced to use the language and 
weapons of reason. How the Greek philosopher would have smiled to see so 
many world-shaking faiths pay homage to his thought! 

But we must not exaggerate the influence of Greek thinkers in stimulating the 
efflorescence of philosophy in this period. The spread of education, the vitality 
of discussion and intellectual life in the schools and universities of the twelfth 
century, the stimulus of such men as Roscelin, William of Champeaux, Abélard, 
William of Conches, and John of Salisbury, the enlargement of horizons by the 
Crusades, the increasing acquaintance with Islamic life and thought in East and 
West—all these could have produced an Aquinas even if Aristotle had remained 
unknown; indeed the industry of Aquinas was due not to love of Aristotle but to 
fear of Averroés. Already in the twelfth century the Arabic and Jewish 
philosophers were influencing Christian thought in Spain. Al-Kindi, al-Farabi, 
al-Ghazali, Avicenna, Ibn Gabirol, Averroés, and Maimonides entered Latin 
Europe by the same doors that admitted Plato and Aristotle, Hippocrates and 
Galen, Euclid and Ptolemy. 

Such an invasion by alien thought was a mental shock of the first order to the 
immature West. We need not wonder that it was met at first with an attempt at 
repression or delay; we must marvel rather at the astonishing feat of adaptation 
by which the old-new knowledge was absorbed into the new faith. The initial 
impact of Aristotle’s Physics and Metaphysics, and of Averroés’ commentaries, 
which reached Paris in the first decade of the thirteenth century, shook the 
orthodoxy of many students; and some scholars, like Amalric of Bene and David 
of Dinant, were moved to attack such basic doctrines of Christianity as creation, 
miracles, and personal immortality. The Church suspected that the seeping of 
Arabic-Greek thought into south France had loosened orthodoxy among the 
educated classes, and had weakened their will to control the Albigensian heresy. 
In 1210 a Church council at Paris condemned Amalric and David, and forbade 
the reading of Aristotle’s “metaphysics and natural philosophy,” or of 
“comments”—commentaries—thereon. As the prohibition was repeated by a 
papal legate in 1215 we may assume that the decree of 1210 had stimulated the 
reading of these otherwise forbidding works. The Fourth Council of the Lateran 
allowed the teaching of Aristotle’s works on logic and ethics, but proscribed the 
rest. In 1231 Gregory IX gave absolution to masters and scholars who had 
disobeyed these edicts, but he renewed the edicts “provisionally, until the books 
of the Philosopher had been examined and expurgated.” The three Parisian 
masters appointed to attend to this fumigation of Aristotle seem to have 
abandoned the task. The prohibitions were not long enforced, for in 1255 the 
Physics, Metaphysics, and other works of Aristotle were required reading at the 


University of Paris.'? In 1263 Urban IV restored the prohibitions; but apparently 
Thomas Aquinas assured him that Aristotle could be sterilized, and Urban did 
not press his vetoes. In 1366 the legates of Urban V at Paris required a thorough 
study of the works of Aristotle by all candidates for the arts degree.” 

The dilemma presented to Latin Christendom in the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century constituted a major crisis in the history of the faith. The rage 
for the new philosophy was an intellectual fever that could hardly be controlled. 
The Church abandoned the effort; instead, she deployed her forces to surround 
and absorb the invaders. Her loyal monks studied this amazing Greek who had 
upset three religions. The Franciscans, though they preferred Augustine to 
Aristotle, welcomed Alexander of Hales, who made the first attempt to 
harmonize “the Philosopher” with Christianity. The Dominicans gave every 
encouragement to Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas in the same enterprise; 
and when these three men had finished their work it seemed that Aristotle had 
been made safe for Christianity. 


II. THE FREETHINKERS 


To understand Scholasticism as no vain accumulation of dull abstractions, we 
must see the thirteenth century not as the unchallenged field of the great 
Scholastics, but as a battleground on which, for seventy years, skeptics, 
materialists, pantheists, and atheists contested with the theologians of the Church 
for possession of the European mind. 

We have noted the presence of unbelief in a small minority of the European 
population. Contact with Islam through the Crusades and the translations 
extended this minority in the thirteenth century. The discovery that another great 
religion existed, and had produced fine men like Saladin and al-Kamil, 
philosophers like Avicenna and Averroés, was in itself a disturbing revelation; 
comparative religion does religion no good. Alfonso the Wise (1252-84) 
reported a common disbelief in immortality among the Christians of Spain;*' 
perhaps Averroism had trickled down to the people. In southern France there 
were in the thirteenth century rationalists who argued that God, after creating the 
world, had left its operation to natural law; miracles, they held, were impossible; 
no prayer could change the behavior of the elements; and the origin of new 
species was due not to special creation but to natural development.” At Paris 
some freethinkers—even some priests—denied transubstantiation;**? and at 
Oxford a teacher complained that “there is no idolatry like that of the sacrament 
of the altar.”** Alain of Lille (1114-1203) remarks that “many false Christians of 


our time say there is no resurrection, since the soul perishes with the body”; they 
quoted Epicurus and Lucretius, adopted atomism, and concluded that the best 
thing to do is to enjoy life here on earth.”° 

The urban industrialism of Flanders seems to have promoted unbelief. At the 
beginning of the thirteenth century we find David of Dinant, and near its end 
Siger of Brabant, leading a strongly skeptical movement. David (c. 1200) taught 
philosophy at Paris, and entertained Innocent III with his subtle disputations.*° 
He played with a materialistic pantheism in which God, mind, and pure matter 
(matter before receiving form) all became one in a new trinity.*” His book, 
Quaternuli, now lost, was condemned and burned by the Council of Paris in 
1210. The same synod denounced the pantheism of another Parisian professor, 
Amalric of Béne, who had argued that God and the creation are one. Amalric 
was compelled to retract, and died, we are told, of mortification (1207).*° The 
Council had his bones exhumed, and burned them in a Paris square as a hint to 
his many followers. They persisted nevertheless, and enlarged his views to a 
denial of heaven and hell and the power of the sacraments. Ten of these 
Amalricians were burned at the stake (1210).”° 

Free thought flourished in the southern Italy of Frederick H, where St. 
Thomas grew up. Cardinal Ubaldini, friend of Frederick, openly professed 
materialism.*’ In northern Italy the industrial workers, the business classes, the 
lawyers, and the professors indulged in a measure of skepticism. The Bolognese 
faculty was notoriously indifferent to religion; the medical schools there and 
elsewhere were centers of doubt; and an adage arose that ubi tres medici, duo 
athei—“where there are three physicians two of them are atheists.”*' About 1240 
Averroism became almost a fashion among the educated laity of Italy.* 
Thousands accepted the Averroistic doctrines that natural law rules the world 
without any interference by God; that the world is co-eternal with God; that 
there is only one immortal soul, the “active intellect” of the cosmos, of which the 
individual soul is a transitory phase or form; and that heaven and hell are tales 
invented to coax or terrify the populace into decency.*? To appease the 
Inquisition, some Averroists advanced the doctrine of twofold truth: a 
proposition, they argued, might seem true in philosophy or according to natural 
reason, and yet be false according to Scripture and the Christian faith; they 
professed at the same time to believe according to faith what they doubted 
according to reason. Such a theory denied the basic assumption of Scholasticism 
—the possibility of reconciling reason and faith. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth, and throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the University of Padua was a turbulent center of Averroism. Peter of 
Abano (c. 1250-1316), professor of medicine at Paris and then of philosophy at 


Padua, wrote in 1303 a book, Conciliator controversiarum, designed to 
harmonize medical and philosophical theory. He earned a place in the history of 
science by teaching that the brain is the source of the nerves, and the heart of the 
vessels, and by measuring the year with remarkable accuracy as 365 days, six 
hours, and four minutes.** Convinced of as-crology, he reduced almost all 
causation to the power and movement of the stars, and practically eliminated 
God from the government of the world.*? Inquisitors accused him of heresy, but 
Marquis Azzo d’Este and Pope Honorius IV were among his patients, and 
protected him. He was accused again in 1315, and this time escaped trial by 
dying a natural death. The inquisitors condemned his corpse to be burned at the 
stake, but his friends so well concealed his remains that the judgment had to be 
executed in effigy.” 

When Thomas Aquinas went from Italy to Paris he discovered that Averroism 
had long since captured a part of the faculty. In 1240 William of Auvergne noted 
that “many men” at the University “swallow these [Averroistic] conclusions 
without investigation”; and in 1252 Thomas found Averroism flourishing among 
the University youth.*’ Perhaps alarmed by Thomas’ report, Pope Alexander IV 
(1256) charged Albertus Magnus to write a treatise On the Unity of the Intellect 
Against Averroés. When Thomas taught at Paris (1252-61, 1269-72) the 
Averroistic movement was at its height; its leader in France, Siger of Brabant, 
taught in the University from 1266 to 1276. For a generation Averroism and 
Catholicism made Paris their battlefield. 

Siger (1235?—? 1281), a secular priest,** was a man of learning: even the 
surviving fragments of his works quote al-Kindi, al-Farabi, al-Ghazali, 
Avicenna, Avempace, Avicebron, Averroés, and Maimonides. In a series of 
commentaries on Aristotle, and in a controversial tract Against Those Famous 
Men in Philosophy, Albert and Thomas, Siger argued that Albert and Thomas 
falsely—Averroés justly—interpreted the Philosopher.*? He concluded with 
Averroés that the world is eternal, that natural law is invariable, and that only the 
soul of the species survives the individual’s death. God, said Siger, is the final, 
not the efficient, cause of things—He is the goal, not the cause, of creation. Led 
like Vico and Nietzsche by the fascination of logic, Siger played with the dismal 
doctrine of eternal recurrence: since (he argued) all earthly events are ultimately 
determined by stellar combinations, and the number of these possible 
combinations is finite, each combination must be exactly repeated again and 
again in an infinity of time, and must bring in its train the same effects as before; 
“the same species” will return, “the same opinions, laws, religions.”“° Siger was 
careful to add: “We say this according to the opinion of the Philosopher, but 
without affirming that it is true.”*! To all his heresies he appended a similar 


caution. He did not profess the doctrine of two truths; he taught certain 
conclusions as, in his judgment, following from Aristotle and reason; when these 
conclusions contradicted the Christian creed he affirmed his belief in the dogmas 
of the Church, and applied only to them, not to philosophy, the label of truth.*” 

That Siger had a large following at the University is evident from his 
candidacy for the rectorship (1271), though it failed. Nothing could better prove 
the strength of the Averroistic movement in Paris than its repeated denunciation 
by the Bishop of Paris, Etienne Tempier. In 1269 he condemned as heresies 
thirteen propositions taught by certain professors in the University: 


That there is only one intellect in all men.... That the world is eternal.... That there never was 
a first man.... That the soul is corrupted with the corruption of the body.... That the will of man 


wills and chooses from necessity.... That God does not know individual events.... That human 
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actions are not ruled by Divine Providence’. 
Apparently the Averroists continued to teach as before, for in 1277 the Bishop 
issued a list of 219 propositions which he officially condemned as heresies. 
These, according to the Bishop, were doctrines taught by Siger, or Boethius of 
Dacia, or Roger Bacon, or other Parisian professors, including St. Thomas 
himself. The 219 included those condemned in 1269, and others of which the 
following are samples: 


That creation is impossible.... That a body once corrupted [in death] cannot rise again as the 
same body’.... That a future resurrection should not be believed by a philosopher, since it cannot 
be investigated by reason.... That the words of theologians are founded on fables.... That nothing 
is added to our knowledge by theology.... That the Christian religion impedes learning.... That 
happiness is obtained in this life, not in another.... That the wise men of the earth are 
philosophers alone.... That there is no more excellent condition than to have leisure for 


philosophy.** 


In October, 1277, Siger was condemned by the Inquisition. He passed his last 
years in Italy as a prisoner of the Roman Curia, and was murdered at Orvieto by 
a half-mad assassin.” 


IV. THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOLASTICISM 


To meet this frontal attack upon Christianity it was not enough to condemn 
the heretical propositions. Youth had tasted the strong wine of philosophy; could 
it be won back by reason? As the mutakallimun had defended Mohammedanism 
from the Mutazilites, so now Franciscan and Dominican theologians, and secular 


prelates like William of Auvergne and Henry of Ghent, came to the defense of 
Christianity and the Church. 

The defense divided itself into two main camps: the mystic-Platonic, mostly 
Franciscans; and the intellectual-Aristotelian, mostly Dominicans. Benedictines 
like Hugh and Richard of St. Victor felt that the best defense of religion lay in 
man’s direct consciousness of a spiritual reality deeper than all intellectual 
fathoming. “Rigorists” like Peter of Blois and Stephen of Tournai argued that 
philosophy should not discuss the problems of theology, or, if it did, it should 
speak and behave as a modest servant of theology—ancilla theologiae.*° It 
should be noted that this view was held by only a sector of the Scholastic front.*” 

A few Franciscans, like Alexander of Hales (11702-1245), adopted the 
intellectual approach, and sought to defend Christianity in philosophical and 
Aristotelian terms. But most Franciscans distrusted philosophy; they felt that the 
adventure of reason, whatever strength and glory it might bring to the Church for 
a time, might later elude control, and lead men so far from faith as to leave 
Christianity weak and helpless in an unbelieving and unmoral world. They 
preferred Plato to Aristotle, Bernard to Abélard, Augustine to Aquinas. They 
defined the soul, with Plato, as an independent spirit inhabiting, and thwarted by, 
the body, and they were shocked to hear Thomas accepting Aristotle’s definition 
of the soul as the “substantial form” of the body. They found in Plato a theory of 
impersonal immortality quite useless for checking the bestial impulses of men. 
Following Augustine, they ranked will above intellect in both God and man, and 
aimed at the good rather than the true. In their hierarchy of values the mystic 
came closer than the philosopher to the secret essence and significance of life. 

This Platonic-Augustinian division of the Scholastic army dominated 
orthodox theology in the first half of the thirteenth century. Its ablest exponent 
was the saintly Bonaventura—a gentle spirit who persecuted heresy, a mystic 
writing philosophy, a scholar who deprecated learning, a lifelong friend and 
opponent of Thomas Aquinas, a defender and exemplar of evangelical poverty 
under whose ministry the Franciscan Order made great gains in corporate 
wealth. Born in Tuscany in 1221, Giovanni di Fidanza came for some unknown 
reason to be called Bonaventura—Good Luck. He nearly died of a childhood 
malady; his mother prayed to St. Francis for his recovery; Giovanni thereafter 
felt that he owed his life to the saint. Entering the Order, he was sent to Paris to 
study under Alexander of Hales. In 1248 he began to teach theology in the 
University; in 1257, still a youth of thirty-six, he was chosen minister-general of 
the Franciscans. He did his best to reform the laxity of the Order, but was too 
genial to succeed. He himself lived in ascetic simplicity. When messengers came 


to announce that he had been made a cardinal they found him washing dishes. A 
year later (1274) he died of overwork. 

His books were well written, clear, and concise. He pretended to be a mere 
compiler, but he infused order, fervor, and a disarming modesty into every 
subject that he touched. His Breviloquium was an admirable summary of 
Christian theology; his Soliloquium and Itinerarium mentis in Deum (Journey of 
the Mind to God) were jewels of mystic piety. True knowledge comes not 
through perception of the material world by the senses, but through intuition of 
the spiritual world by the soul. While loving St. Thomas, Bonaventura frowned 
upon the reading of philosophy, and freely criticized some of Aquinas’ 
conclusions. He reminded the Dominicans that Aristotle was a heathen, whose 
authority must not be ranked with that of the Fathers; and he asked could the 
philosophy of Aristotle explain a moment’s movements of a star?“® God is not a 
philosophical conclusion but a living presence; it is better to feel Him than to 
define Him. The good is higher than the true, and simple virtue surpasses all the 
sciences. One day, we are told, Brother Egidio, overwhelmed by Bonaventura’s 
learning, said to him: “Alas! what shall we ignorant and simple ones do to merit 
the favor of God?” “My brother,” replied Bonaventura, “you know very well that 
it suffices to love the Lord.” “Do you then believe,” asked Egidio, “that a simple 
woman might please him as well as a master in theology?” When the theologian 
answered in the affirmative, Egidio rushed into the street and cried out to a 
beggar woman: “Rejoice, for if you love God, you may have a higher place in 
the Kingdom of Heaven than Brother Bonaventura!”*° 

Obviously it is a mistake to think of “the” Scholastic philosophy as a dreary 
unanimity of opinion and approach. There were a hundred Scholastic 
philosophies. The same university faculty might harbor a Thomas honoring 
reason, a Bonaventura deprecating it, a William of Auvergne (1180-1249) 
following Ibn Gabirol into voluntarism, a Siger teaching Averroism. The 
divergences and conflicts within orthodoxy were almost as intense as between 
faith and unbelief. A Franciscan bishop, John Peckham, would denounce 
Aquinas as sternly as Thomas denounced Siger and Averroés; and Albertus 
Magnus, in an unsaintly moment, wrote: “There are ignorant men who would 
fight by every means the employment of philosophy; and particularly the 
Franciscans—brutish beasts who blaspheme that which they do not know.”°° 

Albert loved knowledge, and admired Aristotle this side of heresy. It was he 
who first among the Scholastics surveyed all the major works of the Philosopher, 
and undertook to interpret them in Christian terms. He was born at Lauingen, 
Swabia, about 1201, son of the rich count of Bollstadt. He studied at Padua, 
joined the Dominican Order, and taught in Dominican schools at Hildesheim, 


Freiburg, Ratisbon, Strasbourg, Cologne (1228-45), and Paris (1245-8). Despite 
his preference for the scholastic life he was made Provincial of his Order for 
Germany, and Bishop of Ratisbon (1260). Tradition claims that he walked 
barefoot on all his journeys.°' In 1262 he was allowed to retire to a cloister at 
Cologne. He left its peace when he was seventy-six (1277) to defend the doctrine 
and memory of his dead pupil Thomas Aquinas at Paris. He succeeded, returned 
to his monastery, and died at seventy-nine. His devoted life, unassuming 
character, and vast intellectual interests show medieval monasticism at its best. 

Only the quiet routine of his monastic years, and the massive diligence of 
German scholarship, can explain how a man who spent so much of his time in 
teaching and administration could write essays on almost every phase of science, 
and substantial treatises on every branch of philosophy and theology.' Few men 
in history have written so much, or borrowed so much, or so frankly 
acknowledged their debts. Albert bases his works almost title for title on 
Aristotle; he uses Averroés’ commentaries to interpret the Philosopher; but he 
corrects both of them manfully when they differ from Christian theology. He 
draws on the Moslem thinkers to such an extent that his works are an important 
source for our knowledge of Arabic philosophy. He cites Avicenna on every 
other page, and occasionally Maimonides’ Guide to the Perplexed. He 
recognizes Aristotle as the highest authority in science and philosophy, 
Augustine in theology, the Scriptures in everything. His immense mound of 
discourse is poorly organized, and never becomes a consistent system of 
thought; he defends a doctrine in one place, attacks it in another, sometimes in 
the same treatise; he had no time to resolve his contradictions. He was too good 
a man, too pious a soul, to be an objective thinker; he was capable of following a 
commentary on Aristotle with a long treatise in twelve “books” In Praise of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, in which he argued that Mary had a perfect knowledge of 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy. 

What, then, was his achievement? Above all, as we shall see, he contributed 
substantially to the scientific research and theory of his time. In philosophy he 
“gave Aristotle to the Latins’—which was all that he aimed to do; he promoted 
the use of Aristotle in the teaching of philosophy; he accumulated the storehouse 
of pagan, Arabic, Jewish, and Christian thought and argument from which his 
famous pupil drew for a more lucid and orderly synthesis. Perhaps without 
Albert, Thomas would have been impossible. 


V. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Like Albert, Thomas came of lordly stock, and gave up riches to win eternity. 
His father, Count Landulf of Aquino, belonged to the German nobility, was a 
nephew of Barbarossa, and was among the highest figures at the Apulian court 
of the impious Frederick II. His mother was descended from the Norman princes 
of Sicily. Though born in Italy, Thomas was on both sides of northern origin, 
essentially Teutonic; he had no Italian grace or deviltry in him, but grew to 
heavy German proportions, with large head, broad face, and blond hair, and a 
quiet content in intellectual industry. His friends called him “the great dumb ox 
of Sicily.”°? 

He was born in 1225 in his father’s castle at Roccasecca, three miles from 
Aquino, and halfway between Naples and Rome. The abbey of Monte Cassino 
was near by, and there Thomas received his early schooling. At fourteen he 
began five years of study at the University of Naples. Michael Scot was there, 
translating Averroés into Latin; Jacob Anatoli was there, translating Averroés 
into Hebrew; Peter of Ireland, one of Thomas’ teachers, was an enthusiastic 
Aristotelian; the University was a hotbed of Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew 
influences impinging upon Christian thought. Thomas’ brothers took to poetry; 
one, Rainaldo, became a page and falconer at Frederick’s court, and begged 
Thomas to join him there. Piero delle Vigne and Frederick himself seconded the 
invitation. Instead of accepting, Thomas entered the Dominican Order (1244). 
Soon thereafter he was sent to Paris to study theology; at the outset of his 
journey he was kidnaped by two of his brothers at their mother’s urging; he was 
taken to the Roccasecca castle, and was kept under watch there for a year.” 
Every means was used to shake his vocation; a story, probably a legend, tells 
how a pretty young woman was introduced into his chamber in the hope of 
seducing him back to life, and how, with a flaming brand snatched from the 
hearth, he drove her from the room, and burned the sign of the cross into the 
door.** His firm piety won his mother to his purposes; she helped him to escape; 
and his sister Marotta, after many talks with him, became a Benedictine nun. 

At Paris he had Albert the Great as one of his teachers (1245). When Albert 
was transferred to Cologne Thomas followed him, and continued to study with 
him there till 1252. At times Thomas seemed dull, but Albert defended him, and 
prophesied his greatness. He returned to Paris to teach as a bachelor in 
theology; and now, following in his master’s steps, he began a long series of 
works presenting Aristotle’s philosophy in Christian dress. In 1259 he left Paris 
to teach at the studium maintained by the papal court now in Anagni, now in 
Orvieto, now in Viterbo. At the papal court he met William of Moerbeke, and 
asked him to make Latin translations of Aristotle directly from the Greek. 


Meanwhile Siger of Brabant was leading an Averroistic revolution at the 
University of Paris. Thomas was sent up to meet this challenge. Reaching Paris, 
he brought the war into the enemy’s camp with a tract On the Unity of the 
Intellect Against the Averroists (1270). He concluded it with unusual fire: 


Behold our refutation of these errors. It is based not on documents of faith but on the reasons 
and statements of the philosophers themselves. If, then, there be anyone who, boastfully taking 
pride in his supposed wisdom, wishes to challenge what we have written, let him not do it in 
some corner, nor before children who are powerless to decide on such difficult matters. Let him 
reply openly if he dare. He shall find me here confronting him, and not only my negligible self, 


but many another whose study is truth. We shall do battle with his errors, and bring a cure to his 
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ignorance. 

It was a complex issue, for Thomas, in this his second period of teaching at 
Paris, had not only to combat Averroism, but also to meet the attacks of fellow 
monks who distrusted reason, and who rejected Thomas’ claim that Aristotle 
could be harmonized with Christianity. John Peckham, successor to Bonaventura 
in the Franciscan chair of philosophy at Paris, upbraided Thomas for sullying 
Christian theology with the philosophy of a pagan. Thomas—Peckham later 
reported—stood his ground, but answered “with great mildness and humility.” 
Perhaps it was those three years of controversy that undermined his vitality. 

In 1272 he was called back to Italy at the request of Charles of Anjou to 
reorganize the University of Naples. In his final years he ceased writing, whether 
through weariness or through disillusionment with dialectics and argument. 
When a friend urged him to complete his Summa theologica he said: “TI cannot; 
such things have been revealed to me that what I have written seems but 
straw.”°® In 1274 Gregory X summoned him to attend the Council of Lyons. He 
set out on the long mule ride through Italy; but on the way between Naples and 
Rome he grew weak, and took to his bed in the Cistercian monastery of 
Fossanuova in the Campagna. There, in 1274, still but forty-nine, he died. 

When he was canonized witnesses testified that he “was soft-spoken, easy in 
conversation, cheerful and bland of countenance... generous in conduct, most 
patient, most prudent; radiant with charity and gentle piety; wondrous 
compassionate to the poor.”°’? He was so completely captured by piety and study 
that these filled every thought and moment of his waking day. He attended all 
the hours of prayer, said one Mass or heard two each morning, read and wrote, 
preached and taught, and prayed. Before a sermon or a lecture, before sitting 
down to study or compose, he prayed; and his fellow monks thought that “he 
owed his knowledge less to the effort of the mind than to the virtue of his 
prayer.”°’ On the margin of his manuscripts we find, every now and then, pious 


invocations like Ave Maria!®! He became so absorbed in the religious and 
intellectual life that he hardly noticed what happened about him. In the refectory 
his plate could be removed and replaced without his being aware of it; but 
apparently his appetite was excellent. Invited to join other clergymen at dinner 
with Louis IX, he lost himself in meditation during the meal; suddenly he struck 
the table with his fist and exclaimed: “That is the decisive argument against the 
Manicheans!” His prior reproved him: “You are sitting at the table of the King of 
France”; but Louis, with royal courtesy, bade an attendant bring writing 
materials to the victorious monk. Nevertheless the absorbed saint could write 
with good sense on many matters of practical life. People remarked how he 
could adjust his sermons either to the studious minds of his fellow monks, or to 
the simple intellects of common folk. He had no airs, made no demands upon 
life, sought no honors, refused promotion to ecclesiastical office. His writings 
span the universe, but contain not one immodest word. He faces in them every 
argument against his faith, and answers with courtesy and calm. 

Improving upon the custom of his time, he made explicit acknowledgments of 
his intellectual borrowings. He quotes Avicenna, al-Ghazali, Averroés, Isaac 
Israeli, Ibn Gabirol, and Maimonides; obviously no student can understand the 
Scholastic philosophy of the thirteenth century without considering its Moslem 
and Jewish antecedents. Thomas does not share William of Auvergne’s affection 
for “Avicebron,” but he has a high respect for “Rabbi Moyses,” as he calls 
Moses ben Maimon. He follows Maimonides in holding that reason and religion 
can be harmonized, but also in placing certain mysteries of the faith beyond the 
grasp of reason; and he cites the argument for this exclusion as given in the 
Guide to the Perplexed. He agrees with Maimonides that the human intellect 
can prove God’s existence, but can never rise to a knowledge of His attributes; 
and he follows Maimonides closely in discussing the eternity of the universe.™ | 
In logic and metaphysics he takes Aristotle as his guide, and quotes him on 
almost every page; but he does not hesitate to differ from him wherever the 
Philosopher strays from Christian doctrine. Having admitted that the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, the Redemption, and the Last Judgment cannot be proved by reason, 
he proceeds on all other points to accept reason with a fullness and readiness that 
shocked the followers of Augustine. He was a mystic in so far as he 
acknowledged the suprarationality of certain Christian dogmas, and shared the 
mystic longing for union with God; but he was an “intellectualist” in the sense 
that he preferred the intellect to the “heart” as an organ for arriving at truth. He 
saw that Europe was bound for an Age of Reason, and he thought that a 
Christian philosopher should meet the new mood on its own ground. He 
prefaced his reasonings with Scriptural and Patristic authorities, but he said, with 


pithy candor: Locus ab auctoritate est infirmissimus—“the argument from 
authority is the weakest.” “The study of philosophy,” he wrote, “does not aim 
merely to find out what others have thought, but what the truth of the matter 
is.”°’ His writings rival those of Aristotle in the sustained effort of their logic. 

Seldom in history has one mind reduced so large an area of thought to order 
and clarity. We shall find no fascination in Thomas’ style; it is simple and direct, 
concise and precise, with not a word of padding or flourish; but we miss in it the 
vigor, imagination, passion, and poetry of Augustine. Thomas thought it out of 
place to be brilliant in philosophy. When he wished he could equal the poets at 
their own game. The most perfect works of his pen are the hymns and prayers 
that he composed for the Feast of Corpus Christi. Among them is the stately 
sequence Lauda Sion salvatorem, which preaches the Real Presence in sonorous 
verse. In the Lauds is a hymn beginning with a line from Ambrose—Verbum 
supernum prodiens—and ending with two stanzas—O salutaris hostia— 
regularly sung at the Benediction of the Sacrament. And in the Vespers is one of 
the great hymns of all time, a moving mixture of theology and poetry: 


Pange, lingua, gloriosi 
corporis mysterium 

sanguinisque pretiosi, 
quem in mundi pretium 

fructus ventris generosi, 
rex effudit gentium. 


Nobis datus, nobis nacus 
ex intacta virgine, 

et in mundo conversatus, 
sparso verbi semine, 

sui moras incolatus 
miro clausit ordine. 


In supremae nocte cenae 
recumbens cum fratribus, 
observata lege plene 
cibis in legalibus, 
cibum turbae duodenae 
se dat suis manibus. 


Verbum caro panem verum 
verbo carnem efficit, 

fitque sanguis Christi merum, 
et, si sensus deficit, 

ad firmandum cor sincerum 
sola fides sufficit. 


Tantum ergo sacramentum 
veneremur-cernui, 

et antiquum documentum 
novo cedat ritui; 

praestet fides supplementum 
sensuum defectui. 


Genitori genitoque 
laus et iubilatio 
salus, honor, virtus quoque 
sit et benedictio; 
procedenti ab utroque 


compar sit laudatio.!! 


Sing, O tongue, the mystery 
of the body glorious, 
and of blood beyond all price, 
which, in ransom of the world, 
fruit of womb most bountiful, 
all the peoples’ King poured forth. 


Given to us and born for us 
from an untouched maid, 

and, sojourning on the planet, 
spreading seed of Word made flesh, 

as a dweller with us lowly, 
wondrously He closed His stay. 


In the night of the Last Supper, 
with apostles while reclining, 

all the ancient law observing 
in the food by law prescribed, 

food He gives to twelve assembled, 
gives Himself with His own hands. 


Word made flesh converts true bread 
with a word into His flesh; 

wine becomes the blood of Christ, 
and if sense should fail to see, 

let the pure in heart be strengthened 
by an act of faith alone. 


Therefore such great sacrament 
venerate we on our knees; 

let the ancient liturgy 
yield its place to this new rite; 

let our faith redeem the failure 
of our darkened sense. 


To Begetter and Begotten 
praise and joyful song, 

salutation, honor, power, 
blessings manifold; 

and to Him from both proceeding 
let our equal praise be told. 


Thomas wrote almost as much as Albert, in a life little more than half as long. 
He composed commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, on the Gospels, 
Isaiah, Job, Paul; on Plato’s Timaeus, on Boethius and Pseudo-Dionysius; on 
Aristotle’s Organon, Of Heaven and Earth, Of Generation and Corruption, 
Meteorology, Physics, Metaphysics, On the Soul, Politics, Ethics-, quaestiones 
disputatae—On Truth, On Power, On Evil, On the Mind, On Virtues, etc.; 
quodlibeta discussing points raised at random in university sessions; treatises On 
the Principles of Nature, On Being and Essence, On the Rule of Princes, On the 
Occult Operations of Nature, On the Unity of the Intellect, etc.; a four-volume 
Summa de vertiate catholicae fidei contra Gentiles (1258-60), a twenty-one- 
volume Summa theologica (1267—73), and a Compendium theologiae (1271-3). 
Thomas’ published writings fill 10,000 double-column folio pages. 

The Summa contra Gentiles, or Summary of the Catholic Faith Against the 
Pagans, was prepared at the urging of Raymond of Penafort, General of the 
Dominican Order, to aid in the conversion of Moslems and Jews in Spain. 
Therefore Thomas in this work argues almost entirely from reason, though 
remarking sadly that “this is deficient in the things of God.”®’ He abandons here 
the Scholastic method of disputation, and presents his material in almost modern 
style, occasionally with more acerbity than befitted him whom posterity would 
call doctor angelicus and seraphicus. Christianity must be divine, he thinks, 
because it conquered Rome and Europe despite its unwelcome preaching against 
the pleasures of the world and the flesh; Islam conquered by preaching pleasure 
and by force of arms. In Part IV he frankly admits that the cardinal dogmas of 
Christianity cannot be proved by reason, and require faith in the divine 
revelation of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. 

Thomas’ most extensive work, the Summa theologica, is addressed to 
Christians; it is an attempt to expound and to defend—from Scripture, the 
Fathers, and reason—the whole body of Catholic doctrine in philosophy and 
theology.'Y “We shall try,” says the Prologue, “to follow the things that pertain 
to sacred doctrine with such brevity and lucidity as the subject matter allows.” 
We may smile at this twenty-one-volume brevity, but it is there; this Summa is 
immense, but not verbose; its size is merely the result of its scope. For within 
this treatise on theology are full treatises on metaphysics, psychology, ethics, 


and law; thirty-eight treatises, 631 questions or topics, 10,000 objections or 
replies. The orderliness of argument within each question is admirable, but the 
structure of the Summa has received more praise than its due. It cannot compare 
with the Euclidean organization of Spinoza’s Ethics, or the concatenation of 
Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy. The treatise on psychology (Part I, QQ. 75-94) 
is introduced between a discussion of the six days of creation and a study of man 
in the state of original innocence. The form is more interesting than the structure. 
Essentially it continues, and perfects, the method of Abélard as developed by 
Peter Lombard: statement of the question, arguments for the negative, objections 
to the affirmative, arguments for the affirmative from the Bible, from the 
Fathers, and from reason, and answers to objections. The method occasionally 
wastes time by putting up a straw man to beat down; but in many cases the 
debate is vital and real. It is a mark of Thomas that he states the case against his 
own view with startling candor and force; in this way the Summa is a summary 
of heresy as well as a monument of dogma, and might be used as an arsenal of 
doubt. We may not always be satisfied with the answers, but we can never 
complain that the Devil has had an incompetent advocate. 


VI. THE THOMIST PHILOSOPHY 


1. Logic 


What is knowledge? Is it a divine light infused into man by God, without 
which it would be impossible? Thomas parts company at the very outset from 
Augustine, the mystics, the intuitionists: knowledge is a natural product, derived 
from the external corporeal senses and the internal sense called consciousness of 
the self. It is an extremely limited knowledge, for up to our time no scientist yet 
knows the essence of a fly;”° but within its limits knowledge is trustworthy, and 
we need not fret over the possibility that the external world is a delusion. 
Thomas accepts the Scholastic definition of truth as adequatio rei et intellectus 
—the equivalence of the thought with the thing.” Since the intellect draws all its 
natural knowledge from the senses,” its direct knowledge of things outside itself 
is limited to bodies—to the “sensible” or sensory world. It cannot directly know 
the super-sensible, metaphysical world—the minds within bodies, or God in His 
creation; but it may by analogy derive from sense experience an indirect 
knowledge of other minds, and likewise of God.” Of a third realm, the 
supernatural—the world in which God lives—the mind of man can have no 


knowledge except through divine revelation. We may by natural understanding 
know that God exists and is one, because His existence and unity shine forth in 
the wonders and organization of the world; but we cannot by unaided intellect 
know His essence, or the Trinity. Even the knowledge of the angels is limited, 
for else they would be God. 

The very limitations of knowledge indicate the existence of a supernatural 
world. God reveals that world to us in the Scriptures. Just as it would be folly for 
the peasant to consider the theories of a philosopher false because he cannot 
understand them, so it is foolish for man to reject God’s revelation on the ground 
that it seems at some points to contradict man’s natural knowledge. We may be 
confident that if our knowledge were complete there would be no contradiction 
between revelation and philosophy. It is wrong to say that a proposition can be 
false in philosophy and true in faith; all truth comes from God and is one. 
Nevertheless it is desirable to distinguish what we understand through reason 
and what we believe by faith;” the fields of philosophy and ideology are distinct. 
It is permissible for scholars to discuss among themselves objections to the faith, 
but “it is not expedient for simple people to hear what unbelievers have to say 
against the faith,” for simple minds are not equipped to answer.”? Scholars and 
philosophers, as well as peasants, must bow to the decisions of the Church; “we 
must be directed by her in all things”; for she is the divinely appointed 
repository of divine wisdom. To the pope belongs the “authority to decide 
matters of faith finally, so that they may be held by all with unshaken belief.””’ 
The alternative is intellectual, moral, and social chaos. 


2. Metaphysics 


The metaphysics of Thomas is a complex of difficult definitions and subtle 
distinctions, on which his theology is to rest. 

1. In created things essence and existence are different. Essence is that which 
is necessary to the conception of a thing; existence is the act of being. The 
essence of a triangle—that it is three straight lines enclosing a space—is the 
same whether the triangle exists or is merely conceived. But in God essence and 
existence are one; for His essence is that He is the First Cause, the underlying 
power (or, as Spinoza would say, substantia) of all things; by definition He must 
exist in order that anything else should be. 

2. God exists in reality; He is the Being of all beings, their upholding cause. 
All other beings exist by analogy, by limited participation in the reality of God. 


3. All created beings are both active and passive—i.e., they act and are acted 
upon. Also, they are a mixture of being and becoming: they possess certain 
qualities, and may lose some of these and acquire others—water may be 
warmed. Thomas denotes this susceptibility to external action or internal change 
by the term potentia—possibility. God alone has no potentia or possibility; He 
cannot be acted upon, cannot change; He is actus purus, pure activity; pure 
actuality; He is already everything that He can be. Below God all entities can be 
ranged in a descending scale according to their greater “possibility” of being 
acted upon and determined from without. So man is superior to woman because 
“the father is the active principle, while the mother is a passive and material 
principle; she supplies the formless matter of the body, which receives its form 
through the formative power that is in the semen of the father.””® 

4. All corporeal beings are composed of matter and form; but here (as in 
Aristotle) form means not figure but inherent energizing, characterizing 
principle. When a form or vital principle constitutes the essence of a being, it is a 
substantial or essential form; so the rational soul—i.e., a life-giving force 
capable of thought-is the substantial form of the human body, and God is the 
substantial form of the world. 

5. All realities are either substance or accident: either they are separate 
entities, like a stone or a man; or they exist only as qualities in something else, 
like whiteness or density. God is pure substance, as the only completely self- 
existent reality. 

6. All substances are individuals; nothing but individuals exists except in 
idea; the notion that individuality is a delusion is a delusion. 

7. In beings composed of matter and form, the principle or source of 
individuation—i.e., of the multiplicity of individuals in a species or class—is 
matter. Throughout the species the form or vital principle is essentially the same; 
in each individual this principle uses, appropriates, gives shape to, a certain 
quantity and figure of matter; and this materia signata quantitate, or matter 
marked off by quantity, is the principle of individuation—not of individuality 
but of separate identity. 


3. Theology 


God, not man, is the center and theme of Thomas’ philosophy. “The highest 
knowledge we can have of God in this life,” he writes, “is to know that He is 
above all that we can think concerning Him.”” He rejects Anselm’s ontological 


argument,®° but he comes close to it in identifying God’s existence with His 
essence. God is Being itself: “I am Who am.” 

His existence, says Thomas, can be proved by natural reason. (1) All motions 
are caused by previous motions, and so on either to a Prime Mover unmoved, or 
to an “infinite regress,” which is inconceivable. (2) The series of causes likewise 
requires a First Cause. (3) The contingent, which may but need not be, depends 
upon the necessary, which must be; the possible depends upon the actual; this 
series drives us back to a necessary being who is pure actuality. (4) Things are 
good, true, noble in various degrees; there must be a perfectly good, true, and 
noble source and norm of these imperfect virtues. (5) There are thousands of 
evidences of order in the world; even inanimate objects move in an orderly way; 
how could this be unless some intelligent power exists who created them?Y*! 

Aside from the existence of God, Thomas is almost an agnostic in natural 
theology. “We cannot know what God is, but only what He is not”**—not 
movable, multiple, mutable, temporal. Why should infinitesimal minds expect to 
know more about the Infinite? It is hard for us to conceive an immaterial spirit, 
said Thomas (anticipating Bergson), because the intellect is dependent upon the 
senses, and all our external experience is of material things; consequently 
“incorporeal things, of which there are no images, are known to us by 
comparison with sensible bodies, of which there are images.” We can know 
God (as Maimonides taught) only by analogy, reasoning from ourselves and our 
experience to Him; so if there is in men goodness, love, truth, intelligence, 
power, freedom, or any other excellence, these must be also in man’s Creator, 
and in such greater degree in Him as corresponds to the proportion between 
infinity and ourselves. We apply the masculine pronouns to God, but only for 
convenience; in God and the angels there is no sex. God is one because by 
definition He is existence itself, and the unified operation of the world reveals 
one mind and law. That there are three Persons in this divine unity is a mystery 
beyond reason, to be held in trusting faith. 

Nor can we know whether the world was created in time, and therefore out of 
nothing, or whether, as Aristotle and Averroés thought, it is eternal. The 
arguments offered by the theologians for creation in time are weak, and should 
be rejected “lest the Catholic faith should seem to be founded on empty 
reasonings.”** Thomas concludes that we must believe on faith in a creation in 
time; but he adds that the question has little meaning, since time had no 
existence before creation; without change, without matter in motion, there is no 
time. He struggles manfully to explain how God could pass from noncreation to 
creation without suffering change. The act of creation, he says, is eternal, but it 


included in its willing the determination of the time for its effect to appear*—a 
nimble dodge for a heavy man. 

The angels constitute the highest grade of creation. They are incorporeal 
intelligences, incorruptible and immortal. They serve as ministers of God in the 
government of the world; the heavenly bodies are moved and guided by them;°° 
every man has an angel appointed to guard him, and the archangels have the care 
of multitudes of men. Being immaterial, they can travel from one extremity of 
space to another without traversing the space between. Thomas writes ninety- 
three pages on the hierarchy, movements, love, knowledge, will, speech, and 
habits of the angels—the most farfetched part of his far-flung Summa, and the 
most irrefutable. 

As there are angels, so there are demons, little devils doing Satan’s will. They 
are no mere imaginings of the common mind; they are real, and do endless harm. 
They may cause impotence by arousing in a man a repulsion for a woman.*” 
They make possible various forms of magic; so a demon may lie under a man, 
receive his semen, carry it swiftly through space, cohabit with a woman, and 
impregnate her with the seed of the absent man.** Demons can enable magicians 
to foretell such events as do not depend upon man’s free will. They can 
communicate information to men by impressions on the imagination, or by 
appearing visibly or speaking audibly. Or they may co-operate with witches, and 
help them to hurt children through the evil eye.®° 

Like nearly all his contemporaries, and most of ours, Thomas allowed 
considerable truth to astrology. 


The movements of bodies here below... must be referred to the movements of the heavenly 
bodies as their cause.... That astrologers not infrequently forecast the truth by observing the stars 
may be explained in two ways. First, because a great number of men follow their bodily passions, 
so that their actions are for the most part disposed in accordance with the inclination of the 


heavenly bodies; while there are few—namely, the wise alone—who moderate these inclinations 


by their reason.... Secondly, because of the interference of demons.?° 


However, “human actions are not subject to the action of heavenly bodies save 


accidentally and indirectly”;*' a large area is left to human freedom. 


4, Psychology 


Thomas considers carefully the philosophical problems of psychology, and 
his pages on these topics are among the best in his synthesis. He begins with an 
organic, aS against a mechanical, conception of organisms: a machine is 


composed of externally added parts; an organism makes its own parts, and 
moves itself by its own internal force.”* This internal formative power is the soul. 
Thomas expresses the idea in Aristotelian terms: the soul is the “substantial 
form” of the body—i.e., it is the vital principle and energy that gives existence 
and form to an organism. “The soul is the primary principle of our nourishment, 
sensation, movement, and understanding.”*’ There are three grades of soul: the 
vegetative—the power to grow; the sensitive—the power to feel; the rational— 
the power to reason. All life has the first, only animals and men have the second, 
only men have the third. But the higher organisms, in their corporeal and 
individual development, pass through the stages in which the lower organisms 
remain; “the higher a form is in the scale of being... the more intermediate forms 
must be passed through before the perfect form is reached”**—an adumbration 
of the nineteenth-century theory of “recapitulation,” that the embryo of man 
passes through the stages by which the species developed. 

Whereas Plato, Augustine, and the Franciscans thought of the soul as a 
prisoner within the body, and identified the man with the soul alone, Thomas 
boldly accepts the Aristotelian view, and defines man—even personality—as a 
composite of body and soul, matter and form.” The soul, or life-giving, form- 
creating inner energy, is indivisibly in every part of the body.” It is bound up 
with the body in a thousand ways. As vegetable soul it depends upon food; as 
sensitive soul it depends upon sensation; as rational soul it needs the images 
produced by, or compounded from, sensation. Even intellectual ability and moral 
perceptions depend upon a body reasonably sound; a thick skin usually implies 
an insensitive soul.°’ Dreams, passions, mental diseases, temperament, have a 
physiological basis.°® At times Thomas speaks as if body and soul were one 
unified reality, the inward energy and outward form of an indivisible whole. 
Nevertheless it seemed obvious to him that the rational soul—abstracting, 
generalizing, reasoning, charting the universe—is an incorporeal reality. Try as 
we will, and despite our tendency to think of all things in material terms, we can 
find nothing material in consciousness; it is a reality all the world unlike 
anything physical or spatial. This rational soul must be classed as spiritual, as 
something infused into us by that God Who is the psychical force behind all 
physical phenomena. Only an immaterial power could form a universal idea, or 
leap backward and forward in time, or conceive with equal ease the great and the 
small.°° The mind can be conscious of itself; but it is impossible to conceive a 
material entity as conscious of itself. 

Therefore it is reasonable to believe that this spiritual force in us survives the 
death of the body. But the soul so separated is not a personality; it cannot feel or 
will or think; it is a helpless ghost that cannot function without its flesh.'°° Only 


when it is reunited, through the resurrection of the body, with the corporeal 
frame of which it was the inward life, will it constitute with that body an 
individual and deathless personality. It was because Averroés and his followers 
lacked faith in the resurrection of the body that they were driven to the theory 
that only the “active intellect,” or soul of the cosmos or species, is immortal. 
Thomas deploys all the resources of his dialectic to refute this theory. To him 
this conflict with Averroés over immortality was the vital issue of the century, 
beside which such mere shiftings of boundaries and titles as physical battles 
brought were a trivial lunacy. 

The soul, says Thomas, has five faculties or powers: vegetative, by which it 
feeds, grows, and reproduces; sensitive, by which it receives sensations from the 
external world; appetitive, by which it desires and wills; locomotive, by which it 
initiates motions; and intellectual, by which it thinks.'°' All knowledge originates 
in the senses, but the sensations do not fall upon an empty surface or tabula 
rasa; they are received by a complex structure, the sensus communis, or 
common sensory center, which co-ordinates sensations or perceptions into ideas. 
Thomas agrees with Aristotle and Locke that “there is nothing in the intellect 
that was not first in the senses”; but he adds, like Leibniz and Kant, “except the 
intellect itself”? —an organized capacity to organize sensations into thought, at 
last into those universals and abstract ideas which are the tools of reason and, on 
this earth, the exclusive prerogative of man. 

Will or appetition is the faculty by which the soul or vital force moves toward 
that which the intellect conceives as good. Thomas, following Aristotle, defines 
the good as “that which is desirable.” Beauty is a form of the good; it is that 
which pleases when seen. Why does it please? Through the proportion and 
harmony of parts in an organized whole. Intellect is subject to will in so far as 
desire can determine the direction of thought; but will is subject to the intellect 
in so far as our desires are determined by the way we conceive things, by the 
opinions we (usually imitating others) have of them; “the good as understood 
moves the will.” Freedom lies not really in the will, which “is necessarily 
moved” by the understanding of the matter as presented by the intellect,'°’ but in 
the judgment (arbitrium); therefore freedom varies directly with knowledge, 
reason, wisdom, with the capacity of the intellect to present a true picture of the 
situation to the will; only the wise are really free.’ Intelligence is not only the 
best and highest, it is also the most powerful, of the faculties of the soul. “Of all 
human pursuits the pursuit of wisdom is the most perfect, the most sublime, the 
most profitable, the most delightful.”'°’ “The proper operation of man is to 
understand.”!°° 


5. Ethics 


The proper end of man, therefore, is in this life the acquisition of truth, and in 
the afterlife to see this Truth in God. For assuming, with Aristotle, that what man 
seeks is happiness, where shall he best find it? Not in bodily pleasures, nor in 
honors, nor in wealth, nor in power, nor even in actions of moral virtue, though 
all of these may give delight. Let us grant, too, that “perfect disposition of the 
body is necessary... for perfect happiness.”’”’ But none of these goods can 
compare with the quiet, pervasive, continuing happiness of understanding. 
Perhaps remembering Virgil’s Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas 
—“happy he who has been able to know the causes of things’—-Thomas believes 
that the highest achievement and satisfaction of the soul—the natural 
culmination of its peculiar rationality—would be this, “that on it should be 
inscribed the total order of the universe and its causes.”'”° The peace that passeth 
understanding comes from understanding. 

But even this supreme mundane bliss would leave man not quite content, still 
unfulfilled. Vaguely he knows that “perfect and true happiness cannot be had in 
this life.” There is that in him which undiscourageably longs for a happiness and 
an understanding that shall be secure from mortal vicissitude and change. Other 
appetites may find their peace in intermediate goods, but the mind of the full 
man will not rest except it come to that sum and summit of truth which is God.'” 
In God alone is the supreme good, both as the source of all other goods, and as 
the cause of all other causes, the truth of all truths. The final goal of man is the 
Beatific Vision—the vision that gives bliss. 

Consequently all ethics is the art and science of preparing man to attain this 
culminating and everlasting happiness. Moral goodness, virtue, may be defined 
as conduct conducive to the true end of man, which is to see God. Man naturally 
inclines to the good—the desirable; but what he judges to be good is not always 
morally good. Through Eve’s false judgment of the good, man disobeyed God, 
and now bears in every generation the taint of that first sin.Y' If at this point one 
asks why a God who foresees all should have created a man and a woman 
destined to such curiosity, and a race destined to such heritable guilt, Thomas 
answers that it is metaphysically impossible for any creature to be perfect, and 
that man’s freedom to sin is the price he must pay for his freedom of choice. 
Without that freedom of will man would be an automaton not beyond but below 
good and evil, having no greater dignity than a machine. 

Steeped in the doctrine of original sin, steeped in Aristotle, steeped in 
monastic isolation and terror of the other sex, it was almost fated that Thomas 


should think ill of woman, and speak of her with masculine innocence. He 
follows the climactic egotism of Aristotle in supposing that nature, like a 
medieval patriarch, always wishes to produce a male, and that woman is 
something defective and accidental (deficiens et occasionatum); she is a male 
gone awry (mas occasionatum); probably she is the result of some weakness in 
the father’s generative power, or of some external factor, like a damp south 
wind.''' Relying on Aristotelian and contemporary biology, Thomas supposed 
that woman contributed only passive matter to the offspring, while the man 
contributed active form; woman is the triumph of matter over form. 
Consequently she is the weaker vessel in body, mind, and will. She is to man as. 
the senses are to reason. In her the sexual appetite predominates, while man is 
the expression of the more stable element. Both man and woman are made in the 
image of God, but man more especially so. Man is the principle and end of 
woman, as God is the principle and end of the universe. She needs man in 
everything; he needs her only for procreation. Man can accomplish all tasks 
better than woman—even the care of the home.'”* She is unfitted to fill any vital 
position in Church or state. She is a part of man, literally a rib.''? She should 
look upon man as her natural master, should accept his guidance and submit to 
his corrections and discipline. In this she will find her fulfillment and her 
happiness. 

As to evil, Thomas labors to prove that metaphysically it does not exist. 
Malum est non ens, evil is no positive entity; every reality, as such, is good;'* 
evil is merely the absence or privation of some quality or power that a being 
ought naturally to have. So it is no evil for a man to lack wings, but an evil for 
him to lack hands; yet to lack hands is no evil for a bird. Everything as created 
by God is good, but even God could not communicate His infinite perfection to 
created things. God permits certain evils in order to attain good ends or to 
prevent greater evils, just “as human governments... rightly tolerate certain 
evils”—like prostitution—“lest... greater evils be incurred.”!'® 

Sin is an act of free choice violating the order of reason, which is also the 
order of the universe. The order of reason is the proper adjustment of means to 
ends. In man’s case it is the adjustment of conduct to win eternal happiness. God 
gives us the freedom to do wrong, but He also gives us, by a divine infusion, a 
sense of right and wrong. This innate conscience is absolute, and must be obeyed 
at all costs. If the Church commands something against a man’s conscience he 
must disobey. If his conscience tells him that faith in Christ is an evil thing, he 
must abhor that faith.'’® 

Normally conscience inclines us not only to the natural virtues of justice, 
prudence, temperance, and fortitude, but also to the theological virtues of faith, 


hope, and charity. These last three constitute the distinguishing morality and 
glory of Christianity. Faith is a moral obligation, since human reason is limited. 
Man must believe on faith not only those dogmas of the Church that are above 
reason, but those too that can be known through reason. Since error in matters of 
faith may lead many to hell, tolerance should not be shown to unbelief except to 
avoid a greater evil; so “the Church at times has tolerated the rites even of 
heretics and pagans, when unbelievers were very numerous.”''’ Unbelievers 
should never be allowed to acquire dominion or authority over believers.''® 
Tolerance may especially be shown to Jews, since their rites prefigured those of 
Christianity, and so “bear witness to the faith.”''? Unbaptized Jews should never 
be forced to accept Christianity.'*° But heretics—those who have abandoned 
faith in the doctrines of the Church—may properly be coerced.'*' No one should 
be considered a heretic unless he persists in his error after it has been pointed out 
to him by ecclesiastical authority. Those who abjure their heresy may be 
admitted to penance, and even restored to their former dignities; if, however, 
they relapse into heresy “they are admitted to penance, but are not delivered 
from the pain of death.”!*? 


6. Politics 


Thomas wrote thrice on political philosophy: in his commentary on 
Aristotle’s Politics, in the Summa theologica, and in a brief treatise De regimine 
principum —On the Rule of PrincesY" A first impression is that Thomas merely 
repeats Aristotle; as we read on we are astonished at the amount of original and 
incisive thought contained in his work. 

Social organization is a tool that man developed as a substitute for 
physiological organs of acquisition and defense. Society and the state exist for 
the individual, not he for them. Sovereignty comes from God, but is vested in the 
people. The people, however, are too numerous, scattered, fickle, and 
uninformed to exercise this sovereign power directly or wisely; hence they 
delegate their sovereignty to a prince or other leader. This grant of power by the 
people is always revocable, and “the prince holds the power of legislating only 
so far as he represents the will of the people.”!”° 

The sovereign power of the people may be delegated to many, to a few, or to 
one. Democracy, aristocracy, and monarchy may all be good if the laws are good 
and well administered. In general a constitutional monarchy is best, as giving 
unity, continuity, and stability; “a multitude,” as Homer said, “is better governed 
by one than by several.”!** The prince or king, however, should be chosen by the 


people from any free rank of the population.'*’ If the monarch becomes a tyrant 
he should be overthrown by the orderly action of the people.'*° He must always 
remain the servant, not the master, of the law. 

Law is threefold: natural, as in the “natural laws” of the universe; divine, as 
revealed in the Bible; human or positive, as in the legislation of states. The third 
was made necessary by the passions of men and the development of the state. So 
the Fathers believed that private property was opposed to natural and divine law, 
and was the result of the sinfulness of man. Thomas does not admit that property 
is unnatural. He considers the arguments of the communists of his time, and 
answers like Aristotle that when everybody owns everything nobody takes care 
of anything.'*’ But private property is a public trust. “Man ought to possess 
external things not as his own but as common, so that he is ready to 
communicate them to others in their need.”'*® For a man to desire or pursue 
wealth beyond his need for maintaining his station in life is sinful 
covetousness.'* “Whatever some people possess in superabundance is due by 
natural law to the purpose of succoring the poor’; and “if there is no other 
remedy it is lawful for a man to succor his own need by means of another’s 
property, by taking it either openly or secretly.”'”° 

Thomas was not the man to make economics a dismal science by divorcing it 
from morality. He believed in the right of the community to regulate agriculture, 
industry, and trade, to control usury, even to establish a “just price” for services 
and goods. He looked with suspicious eye upon the art of buying cheap and 
selling dear. He condemned outright all speculative trading, all attempts to make 
gain by skillful use of market fluctuations.'*' He opposed lending at interest, but 
saw no sin in borrowing “for a good end” from a professional moneylender.'*” 

He did not rise above his time on the question of slavery. Sophists, Stoics, 
and Roman legists had taught that by “nature” all men are free; the Church 
Fathers had agreed, and had explained slavery, like property, as a result of the 
sinfulness acquired by man through Adam’s Fall. Aristotle, friend of the mighty, 
had justified slavery as produced by the natural inequality of men. Thomas tried 
to reconcile these views: in the state of innocence there was no slavery; but since 
the Fall it has been found useful to subject simple men to wise men; those who 
have strong bodies but weak minds are intended by nature to be bondmen.'** The 
slave, however, belongs to his master only in body, not in soul; the slave is not 
obliged to give sexual intercourse to the master; and all the precepts of Christian 
morality must be applied in the treatment of the slave. 


7. Religion 


As economic and political problems are ultimately moral, it seems just to 
Thomas that religion should be ranked above politics and industry, and that the 
state should submit, in matters of morals, to supervision and guidance by the 
Church. Authority is nobler, the higher its end; the kings of the earth, guiding 
men to earthly bliss, should be subject to the pope, who guides men to 
everlasting happiness. The state should remain supreme in secular affairs; but 
even in such matters the pope has the right to intervene if rulers violate the rules 
of morality, or do avoidable injury to their peoples. So the pope may punish a 
bad king, or absolve subjects from their oath of allegiance. Moreover, the state 
must protect religion, support the Church, and enforce her decrees.'** 

The supreme function of the Church is to lead men to salvation. Man is a 
citizen not alone of this earthly state but of a spiritual kingdom infinitely greater 
than any state. The supreme facts of history are that man committed an infinite 
crime by disobeying God, thereby meriting infinite punishment; and that God the 
Son, by becoming man and suffering ignominy and death, created a redeeming 
store of grace by which man can be saved despite original sin. God gives of this 
grace to whom He will; we cannot fathom the reasons of His choice; but 
“nobody has been so insane as to say that merit is the cause of divine 
predestination.”'? The terrible doctrine of Paul and Augustine recurs in the 
gentle Thomas: 


It is fitting that God should predestine men. For all things are subject to His Providence.... As 
men are ordained to eternal life through the Providence of God, it likewise is part of that 
Providence to permit some to fall away from that end; this is called reprobation.... As 
predestination includes the will to confer grace and glory, so also reprobation includes the will to 
permit a person to fall into sin, and to impose the punishment of damnation on account of that 


sin.... “He chose us in Him before the foundation of the world.”!°° 


Thomas struggles to reconcile divine predestination with human freedom, and to 
explain why a man whose fate is already sealed should strive to virtue, how 
prayer can move an unchangeable God, or what the function of the Church can 
be in a society whose individuals have already been sorted out into the saved and 
the damned. He answers that God has merely foreseen how each man would 
freely choose. Presumably all pagans are among the damned except possibly a 
few to whom God vouchsafed a special and personal revelation. ¥""'°” 

The chief happiness of the saved will consist in seeing God. Not that they will 
understand Him; only infinity can understand infinity; nevertheless, by an 
infusion of divine grace, the blessed will see the essence of God.’ The whole 
creation, having proceeded from God, flows back to Him; the human soul, gift of 
His bounty, never rests until it rejoins its source. Thus the divine cycle of 


creation and return is completed, and Thomas’ philosophy ends, as it began, with 
God. 


8. The Reception of Thomism 


It was received by most of his contemporaries as a monstrous accumulation 
of pagan reasonings fatal to the Christian faith. The Franciscans, who sought 
God by Augustine’s mystic road of love, were shocked by Thomas’ 
“intellectualism,” his exaltation of intellect above will, of understanding above 
love. Many wondered how so coldly negative and remote a God as the Actus 
Purus of the Summa could be prayed to, how Jesus could be part of such an 
abstraction, what St. Francis would have said of—or to—such a God. To make 
body and soul one unity seemed to put out of court the incorruptible immortality 
of the soul; to make matter and form one unity was, despite Thomas’ denials, to 
fall into the Averroistic theory of the eternity of the world; to make matter, not 
form, the principle of individuation seemed to leave the soul undifferentiated, 
and to fall into the Averroistic theory of the unity and impersonal immortality of 
the soul. Worst of all, the triumph of Aristotle over Augustine in the Thomist 
philosophy seemed to the Franciscans the victory of paganism over Christianity. 
Were there not already, in the University of Paris, teachers and students who put 
Aristotle above the Gospels? 

Just as orthodox Islam, at the end of the twelfth century, denounced and 
banished the Aristotelian Averroés, and orthodox Judaism, at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, burned the books of the Aristotelian Maimonides, so in 
the third quarter of that century Christian orthodoxy defended itself against the 
Aristotelian Thomas. In 1277, at the prompting of Pope John XXI, the bishop of 
Paris issued a decree branding 219 propositions as heresies. Among these were 
three expressly charged “against Brother Thomas”: that angels have no body, 
and constitute each of them a separate species; that matter is the principle of 
individuation; and that God cannot multiply individuals in a species without 
matter. Anyone holding these doctrines, said the bishop, was ipso facto 
excommunicated. A few days after this decree Robert Kilwardby, a leading 
Dominican, persuaded the masters of the University of Oxford to denounce 
various Thomistic doctrines, including the unity of soul and body in man. 

Thomas was now three years dead, and could not defend himself; but his old 
teacher Albert rushed from Cologne to Paris, and persuaded the Dominicans of 
France to stand by their fellow friar. A Franciscan, William de la Mare, joined 
the fray with a tract called Correctorium fratris Thomae, setting Thomas right on 


118 points; and another Franciscan, John Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
officially condemned Thomism, and urged a return to Bonaventura and St. 
Francis. Dante entered the lists by making a modified Thomism the doctrinal 
framework of The Divine Comedy, and choosing Thomas to guide him on the 
stairway to the highest heaven. After half a hundred years’ war the Dominicans 
convinced Pope John XXII that Thomas had been a saint; and his canonization 
(1323) gave the victory to Thomism. Thereafter the mystics found in the 
Summa" the deepest and clearest exposition of the mystic-contemplative life. 
At the Council of Trent (1545-63) the Summa theologica was placed upon the 
altar together with the Bible and the Decretals.'*' Ignatius Loyola imposed upon 
the Jesuit Order the obligation to teach Thomism. In 1879 Pope Leo XIII, and in 
1921 Pope Benedict XV, while not pronouncing the works of St. Thomas free 
from all error, made them the official philosophy of the Catholic Church; and in 
all Roman Catholic colleges that philosophy is taught today. Thomism, though it 
has some critics among Catholic theologians, has won new defenders in our 
time, and now rivals Platonism and Aristotelianism as one of the most enduring 
and influential bodies of philosophical thought. 


It is a simple matter for one who stands on the shoulders of the last 700 years 
to point out in the work of Aquinas those elements that have ill borne the test of 
time. It is both a defect and a credit that he relied so much on Aristotle: to that 
degree he lacked originality, and showed a courage that cleared new paths for 
the medieval mind. Carefully securing direct and accurate translations, Thomas 
knew Aristotle’s philosophical (not the scientific) works more thoroughly than 
any other medieval thinker except Averroés. He was willing to learn from 
Moslems and Jews, and treated their philosophers with a self-confident respect. 
There is a heavy ballast of nonsense in his system, as in all philosophies that do 
not agree with our own; it is strange that so modest a man should have written at 
such length on how the angels know, and what man was before the Fall, and 
what the human race would have been except for Eve’s intelligent curiosity. 
Perhaps we err in thinking of him as a philosopher; he himself honestly called 
his work theology; he made no pretense to follow reason wherever it should lead 
him; he confessed to starting with his conclusions; and though most philosophers 
do this, most denounce it as treason to philosophy. He covered a wider range 
than any thinker except Spencer has dared to do again; and to every field he 
brought the light of clarity, and a quiet temper that shunned exaggeration and 
sought a moderate mean. Sapientis est ordinare, he said—‘“the wise man creates 
order.”'“? He did not succeed in reconciling Aristotle and Christianity, but in the 


effort he won an epochal victory for reason. He had led reason as a captive into 
the citadel of faith; but in his triumph he had brought the Age of Faith to an end. 


VII. THE SUCCESSORS 


The historian always oversimplifies, and hastily selects a manageable 
minority of facts and faces out of a crowd of souls and events whose 
multitudinous complexity he can never quite embrace or comprehend. We must 
not think of Scholasticism as an abstraction purged of a thousand individual 
peculiarities, but as a lazy name for the hundreds of conflicting philosophical 
and theological theories taught in the medieval schools from Anselm in the 
eleventh century to Occam in the fourteenth. The historian is miserably subject 
to the brevity of time and human patience, and must dishonor with a line men 
who were immortal for a day, but now lie hidden between the peaks of history. 

One of the strangest figures of the many-sided thirteenth century was Ramon 
Lull—Raymond Lully (1232?—1315). Born in Palma of a wealthy Catalan 
family, he found his way to the court of James II at Barcelona, enjoyed a riotous 
youth, and slowly narrowed his amours to monogamy. Suddenly, at the age of 
thirty, he renounced the world, the flesh, and the Devil to devote his 
polymorphous energy to mysticism, occultism, philanthropy, evangelism, and 
the pursuit of martyrdom. He studied Arabic, founded a college of Arabic studies 
in Majorca, and petitioned the Council of Vienne (1311) to set up schools of 
Oriental languages and literature to prepare men for missionary work among 
Saracens and Jews. The Council established five such schools—at Rome, 
Bologna, Paris, Oxford, and Salamanca—with chairs of Hebrew, Chaldaic, and 
Arabic. Perhaps Lully learned Hebrew, for he became an intimate student of the 
Cabala. 

His 150 works defy classification. In youth he founded Catalan literature with 
several volumes of love poetry. He composed in Arabic, and then translated into 
Catalan, his Libre de contemplado en Deu, or Book of Contemplation on God— 
no mere mystic revery but a million-word encyclopedia of theology (1272). Two 
years later, as if with another self, he wrote a manual of chivalric war—Libre del 
orde de cavalyeria; and almost at the same time a handbook of education—Liber 
doctrinae puerilis. He tried his hand at philosophical dialogue, and published 
three such works, presenting Moslem, Jewish, Greek Christian, Roman 
Christian, and Tatar points of view with astonishing tolerance, fairness, and 
kindliness. About 1283 he composed a long religious romance, Blanquerna, 
which patient experts have pronounced “one of the masterpieces of the Christian 


Middle Ages.”'*? At Rome in 1295 he issued another encyclopedia, the Arbre de 
sciencia, or Tree of Science, stating 4000 questions in sixteen sciences, and 
giving confident replies. During a stay in Paris (1309-11) he fought the lingering 
Averroism there with some minor theological works, which he signed, with 
unwonted accuracy, Phantasticus. Throughout his long life he poured forth so 
many volumes on science and philosophy that even to list them would empty the 
pen. 

Amid all these interests he was fascinated by an idea that has captured 
brilliant minds in our own time—that all the formulas and processes of logic 
could be reduced to mathematical or symbolical form. The ars magna, or “great 
art” of logic, said Raymond, consists in writing the basic concepts of human 
thought on movable squares, and then combining these in various positions not 
only to reduce all the ideas of philosophy to equations and diagrams, but to 
prove, by mathematical equivalence, the truths of Christianity. Raymond had the 
gentleness of some lunatics, and hoped to convert Mohammedans to Christianity 
by the persuasive manipulations of his ars. The Church applauded his 
confidence, but frowned upon his proposal to reduce all faith to reason, and to 
put the Trinity and the Incarnation into his logical machine.'“* 

In 1292, resolved to balance the loss of Palestine to the Saracens by 
peaceably converting Moslem Africa, Raymond crossed to Tunis, and secretly 
organized there a tiny colony of Christians. In 1307, on one of his missionary 
trips to Tunisia, he was arrested and brought before the chief judge of Bougie. 
The judge arranged a public disputation between Raymond and some Moslem 
divines; Raymond, says his biographer, won the argument, and was thrown into 
jail. Some Christian merchants contrived his rescue, and brought him back to 
Europe. But in 1314, apparently longing for martyrdom, he crossed again to 
Bougie, preached Christianity openly, and was stoned to death by a Moslem mob 
(1315). 


To pass from Raymond Lully to John Duns Scotus is like emerging from 
Carmen into the Well-Tempered Clavichord. John’s middle and last names came 
from his birth (1266?) at Duns in Berwickshire (?). He was sent at eleven to a 
Franciscan monastery at Dumfries; four years later he entered the Order. He 
studied at Oxford and Paris, and then taught at Oxford, Paris, and Cologne. 
Then, still a youth of forty-two, he died (1308), leaving behind him a 
multiplicity of writings, chiefly on metaphysics, distinguished by such obscurity 
and subtlety as would hardly appear again in philosophy before the coming of 
another Scot. And indeed the function of Duns Scotus was very much like that of 
Kant five centuries later—to argue that the doctrines of religion must be 


defended by their practical-moral necessity rather than their logical cogency. 
The Franciscans, willing to jettison philosophy to save Augustine from 
Dominican Thomas, made their young Doctor Sub-tilis their champion, and 
followed his lead, alive and dead, through generations of philosophical war. 

This Duns was one of the keenest minds in medieval history. Having studied 
mathematics and other sciences, and feeling the influence of Grosseteste and 
Roger Bacon at Oxford, he formed a severe notion of what constituted proof; 
and applying that test to the philosophy of Thomas, he ended, almost in its 
honeymoon, the rash marriage of theology with philosophy. Despite his clear 
understanding of the inductive method, Duns argued —precisely contrary to 
Francis Bacon—that all inductive or a posteriori proof—from effect to cause—is 
uncertain; that the only real proof is deductive and a priori—to show that certain 
effects must follow from the essential nature of the cause. For example, to prove 
the existence of God, we must first study metaphysics—i.e., study “being as 
being,” and by strict logic arrive at the essential qualities of the world. In the 
realm of essences there must be one which is the source of all the rest, the 
Primus; this First Being is God. Duns agrees with Thomas that God is Actus 
Purus, but he interprets the phrase not as Pure Actuality but as Pure Activity. 
God is primarily will rather than intellect. He is the cause of all causes, and is 
eternal. But that is all that we can know of Him by reason. That He is a God of 
Mercy, that He is Three in One, that He created the world in time, that He 
watches over all by Providence—these and practically all the doctrines of the 
Christian faith are credibilia; they should be believed on the authority of the 
Scriptures and the Church, but they cannot be demonstrated by reason. Indeed, 
the moment we begin to reason about God we run into baffling contradictions 
(the Kantian “antinomies of pure reason”). If God is omnipotent He is the cause 
of all defects, including all evil; and secondary causes, including the human will, 
are illusory. In view of these ruinous conclusions, and because of the necessity 
of religious belief for our moral life (Kant’s “practical reason”), it is wiser to 
abandon the Thomistic attempt to prove theology by philosophy, and to accept 
the dogmas of the faith on the authority of the Bible and the Church.'* We 
cannot know God, but we can love Him, and that is better than knowing.'“° 

In psychology Duns is a “realist” after his own subtle fashion: universals are 
objectively real in the sense that those identical features, which the mind 
abstracts from similar objects to form a general idea, must be in the objects, else 
how could we perceive and abstract them? He agrees with Thomas that all 
natural knowledge is derived from sensation. For the rest he differs from him all 
along the psychologic line. The principle of individuation is not matter but form, 
and form only in the strict sense of thisness (haecceitas)—the peculiar qualities 


and distinguishing marks of the individual person or thing. The faculties of the 
soul are not distinct from one another, nor from the soul itself. The basic faculty 
of the soul is not understanding but will; it is the will that determines to what 
sensations or purposes the intellect is to attend; only the will (voluntas), not the 
judgment (arbitrium), is free. Thomas’ argument that our hunger for continuance 
and for perfect happiness proves the immortality of the soul proves too much, for 
it could be applied to any beast in the field. We cannot prove personal 
immortality; we must simply believe.'*” 

As the Franciscans had claimed to see in Thomas the victory of Aristotle over 
the Gospels, so the Dominicans might have seen in Duns the triumph of Arabic 
over Christian philosophy: his metaphysic is Avicenna’s, his cosmology is Ibn 
Gabirol’s. But the tragic and basic fact in Scotus is his abandonment of the 
attempt to prove the basic Christian doctrines by reason. His followers carried 
the matter further, and removed one after another of the articles of faith from the 
sphere of reason, and so multiplied his distinctions and subtleties that in England 
a “Dunsman” came to mean a hairsplitting fool, a dull sophist, a dunce. Those 
who had learned to love philosophy refused to be subordinated to theologians 
who rejected philosophy; the two studies quarreled and parted; and the rejection 
of reason by faith issued in the rejection of faith by reason. So ended, for the 
Age of Faith, the brave adventure. 

Scholasticism was a Greek tragedy, whose nemesis lurked in its essence. The 
attempt to establish the faith by reason implicitly acknowledged the authority of 
reason; the admission, by Duns Scotus and others, that the faith could not be 
established by reason shattered Scholasticism, and so weakened the faith that in 
the fourteenth century revolt broke out all along the doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
line. Aristotle’s philosophy was a Greek gift to Latin Christendom, a Trojan 
horse concealing a thousand hostile elements. These seeds of the Renaissance 
and the Enlightenment were not only “the revenge of paganism” over 
Christianity, they were also the unwitting revenge of Islam; invaded in Palestine, 
and driven from nearly all of Spain, the Moslems transmitted their science and 
philosophy to Western Europe, and it proved to be a disintegrating force; it was 
Avicenna and Averroés, as well as Aristotle, who infected Christianity with the 
germs of rationalism. 

But no perspective can dim the splendor of the Scholastic enterprise. It was 
an undertaking as bold and rash as youth, and had youth’s faults of over- 
confidence and love of argument; it was the voice of a new adolescent Europe 
that had rediscovered the exciting game of reason. Despite heresy-hunting 
councils and inquisitors, Scholasticism enjoyed and displayed, during the two 
centuries of its exaltation, a freedom of inquiry, thought, and teaching hardly 


surpassed in the universities of Europe today. With the help of the jurists of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries it sharpened the Western mind by forging the 
tools and terms of logic, and by such subtle reasoning as nothing in pagan 
philosophy could excel. Certainly this facility in argument ran to excess, and 
generated the disputatious verbosity and “scholastic” hairsplitting against which 
not only Roger and Francis Bacon, but the Middle Ages themselves, rebelled. 
Yet the good of the inheritance far outweighed the bad. “Logic, ethics, and 
metaphysics,” said Condorcet, “owe to Scholasticism a precision unknown to the 
ancients themselves”; and “it is to the Schoolmen,” said Sir William Hamilton, 
“that the vulgar languages are indebted for what precision and analytical subtlety 
they possess.”!*° The peculiar quality of the French mind—its love of logic, its 
clarity, its finesse—was in large measure formed by the heyday of logic in the 
schools of medieval France.'”° 

Scholasticism, which in the seventeenth century was to be an obstacle to the 
development of the European mind, was in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries a 
revolutionary advance, or restoration, in human thought. “Modern” thought 
begins with the rationalism of Abélard, reaches its first peak in the clarity and 
enterprise of Thomas Aquinas, sustains a passing defeat in Duns Scotus, rises 
again with Occam, captures the papacy in Leo X, captures Christianity in 
Erasmus, laughs in Rabelais, smiles in Montaigne, runs riot in Voltaire, triumphs 
sardonically in Hume, and mourns its victory in Anatole France. It was the 
medieval dash into reason that founded that brilliant and reckless dynasty. 


I Albert’s major works in philosophy and theology: I. Logic: Philosophia rationalis; De praedicabilibus; 
De praedicamentis; De sex principiis; Perihermenias (i.e., De interpretatione); Analytica priora; Analytica 
posteriora; Topica; Libri elenchorum. II. Metaphysics: De unitate intellectus contra Averroistas; 
Metaphysica; De fato. III. Psychology: De anima, De sensu et sensato, De memoria et reminiscentia; De 
intellectu et intelligibili; De potentiis animae. IV. Ethica. V. Politica. V1. Theology: Summa de creaturis; 
Summa theologiae; Commentarium in Sententias Petri Lombardi; Commentarium de divinis nominibus. 
The first five treatises here listed fill twenty-one volumes of Albert’s works, which are still incompletely 
published. 


II “If,” says the learned Gilson, “Maimonides had not been moved by Averroés to a special notion of 
immortality, we might say that Maimonides and Thomas agreed on all important points.” It is a slight 
exaggeration, unless we rank the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement as unimportant elements of the 
Christian faith. 


III The final stanzas are also sung in the Benediction of the Sacrament; and the entire hymn is used as the 
processional on Holy Thursday. 


IV The Summa to and including Part III, Question 90, is by Thomas; the remainder may be by Reginald of 
Piperno, his companion and editor. 


V (1), (2), and (5) are from Aristotle through Albert; (3) from Maimonides; (4) from Anselm. 


VI Thomas, not foreseeing that the Church would decide in favor of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin—i.e., her freedom from the taint of original sin—thought that Mary too had been “conceived in sin”; 
he added, with tardy gallantry, that she was “sanctified before her birth from the womb.”'” 


VII Of this only Book I, and Chapters 14 of Book II, are by Thomas; the remainder is by Ptolemy of 
Lucca. 


VIII The oft-quoted passage about the blessed in heaven enhancing their bliss by observing the sufferings of 
the damned occurs in the Summa’s Supplement (xcvii, 7), and is to be discredited not to Thomas but to 
Reginald of Piperno.'” 


IX Giraldus Cambrensis tells of a youth who, at his father’s painful expense, studied philosophy for five 
years at Paris, and, returning home, proved to his father, by remorseless logic, that the six eggs on the table 
were twelve; whereupon the father ate the six eggs that he could see, and left the others for his son.'” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
Christian Science 
1095-1300 


I. THE MAGICAL ENVIRONMENT 


THE Romans at their Imperial height had valued applied science, but had 
almost forgotten the pure science of the Greeks. Already in the Natural History 
of the elder Pliny we find supposedly medieval superstitions on every other 
page. The indifference of the Romans co-operated with that of the Christians to 
almost dry up the stream of science long before the barbarian invasions littered 
the routes of cultural transmission with the debris of a ruined society. What 
remained of Greek science in Europe was buried in the libraries of 
Constantinople, and that remnant suffered in the sack of 1204. Greek science 
migrated through Syria into Islam in the ninth century, and stirred Moslem 
thought to one of the most remarkable cultural awakenings in history, while 
Christian Europe struggled to lift itself out of barbarism and superstition. 

Science and philosophy, in the medieval West, had to grow up in such an 
atmosphere of myth, legend, miracle, omens, demons, prodigies, magic, 
astrology, divination, and sorcery as comes only in ages of chaos and fear. All 
these had existed in the pagan world, and exist today, but tempered by a civilized 
humor and enlightenment. They were strong in the Semitic world, and triumphed 
after Averroés and Maimonides. In Western Europe, from the sixth to the 
eleventh century, they broke the dikes of culture, and overwhelmed the medieval 
mind in an ocean of occultism and credulity. The greatest, most learned men 
shared in this credulity: Augustine thought that the pagan gods still existed as 
demons, and that fauns and satyrs were real;' Abélard thought that demons can 
work magic through their intimate acquaintance with the secrets of nature; 
Alfonso the Wise accepted magic, and sanctioned divination by the stars;* how, 
then, should lesser men doubt? 

A multitude of mysterious and supernatural beings had descended into 
Christianity from pagan antiquity, and were still coming into it from Germany, 
Scandinavia, and Ireland as trolls, elves, giants, fairies, goblins, gnomes, ogres, 
banshees, mysterious dragons, blood-sucking vampires; and new superstitions 


were always entering Europe from the East. Dead men walked the air as ghosts; 
men who had sold themselves to the Devil roamed woods and fields as 
werewolves; the souls of children dead before baptism haunted the marshes as 
will-o’-the-wisps. When St. Edmund Rich saw a flight of black crows he 
recognized them at once as a flock of devils come to fetch the soul of a local 
usurer.* When a demon is exorcised from a man, said many a medieval story, a 
big black fly—sometimes a dog—could be seen issuing from his mouth.’ The 
population of devils never declined. 

A hundred objects—herbs, stones, amulets, rings, gems—were worn for their 
magic power to ward off devils and bring good luck. The horseshoe was lucky 
because it had the shape of the crescent moon, which had once been a goddess. 
Sailors, at the mercy of the elements, and peasants, subject to all the whims of 
earth and sky, saw the supernatural at every turn, and lived in a vital medium of 
superstitions. The attribution of magic powers to certain numbers came down 
from Pythagoras through the Christian Fathers: three, the number of the Trinity, 
was the holiest number, and stood for the soul; four represented the body; seven, 
their sum, symbolized the complete man; hence a predilection for seven—ages 
of man, planets, sacraments, cardinal virtues, deadly sins. A sneeze at the wrong 
time was a bad omen, and had better be disarmed with a “God bless you” in any 
case. Philters could be used to create or destroy love. Conception could be 
avoided by spitting thrice into the mouth of a frog, or holding a jasper pebble in 
the hand during coitus.® The enlightened Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons in the 
ninth century, complained that “things of such absurdity are believed by 
Christians as no one ever aforetime could induce the heathen to believe.” 

The Church struggled against the paganism of superstition, condemned many 
beliefs and practices, and punished them with a gradation of penances. She 
denounced black magic—resort to demons to obtain power over events; but it 
flourished in a thousand secret places. Its practitioners circulated privately a 
Liber perditionis, or Book of Damnation, giving the names, habitats, and special 
powers of the major demons.® Nearly everybody believed in some magical 
means of turning the power of supernatural beings to a desired end. John of 
Salisbury tells of magic used by a deacon, a priest, and an archbishop.’ The 
simplest form was by incantation; a formula was recited, usually several times; 
by such formulas a miscarriage might be averted, a sickness healed, an enemy 
put out of the way. Probably the majority of Christians considered the sign of the 
cross, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ave Maria as magic incantations, and used holy 
water and the sacraments as magic rites bringing miraculous effects. 

Belief in witchcraft was next to universal. The Penitential Book of the bishop 
of Exeter condemned women “who profess to be able to change men’s minds by 


sorcery and enchantments, as from hate to love or from love to hate, or to 
bewitch or steal men’s goods,” or who “profess to ride on certain nights and on 
certain beasts with a host of demons in women’s shape, and to be enrolled in the 
company of such”'°—the “Witches’ Sabbath” that became notorious in the 
fourteenth century. A simple witchery consisted in making a wax model of an 
intended victim, piercing it with needles, and pronouncing formulas of cursing; a 
minister of Philip IV was accused of hiring a witch to do this to an image of the 
King. Some women were believed able to injure or kill by a look of their “evil 
eye.” Berthold of Regensburg thought that more women than men would go to 
hell because so many women practiced witchcraft—‘“spells for getting a 
husband, spells for the marriage, spells before the child is born, spells before the 
christening... it is a marvel that men lose not their wits for the monstrous 
witchcrafts that women practice on them.”'' Visigothic law accused witches of 
invoking demons, sacrificing to devils, causing storms, etc., and ordered that 
those convicted of such offenses should have their heads shaved and receive two 
hundred stripes.'* The laws of Cnut in England recognized the possibility of 
slaying a person by magic means. The Church was at first lenient with these 
popular beliefs, looking upon them as pagan survivals that would die out; on the 
contrary they grew and spread; and in 1298 the Inquisition began its campaign to 
suppress witchcraft by burning women at the stake. Many theologians sincerely 
believed that certain women were in league with demons, and that the faithful 
must be protected from their spells. Caesarius of Heister-bach assures us that in 
his time many men entered into pacts with devils;'* and it is alleged that such 
practitioners of black magic so disdained the Church that they travestied her rites 
by worshiping Satan in a Black Mass.'* Thousands of sick or timid people 
believed themselves to be possessed by devils. The prayers, formulas, and 
ceremonies of exorcism used by the Church may have been intended as 
psychological medicine to calm superstitious minds. 

Medieval medicine was in some measure a branch of theology and ritual. 
Augustine thought that the diseases of mankind were caused by demons, and 
Luther agreed with him; it seemed logical, therefore, to cure illness with prayer, 
and epidemics by religious processions or building churches. So Santa Maria 
della Salute at Venice was raised to check a plague, and the prayers of St. 
Gerbold, Bishop of Bayeux, cured that city of an epidemic of dysentery.’ Good 
physicians welcomed the aid of religious faith in effecting cures; they 
recommended prayer, and the wearing of amulets.’° As far back as Edward the 
Confessor we find English rulers blessing rings for the cure of epilepsy.’” Kings, 
having been consecrated by religious touch, felt that they might cure by 
imposition of hands. Persons suffering from scrofula were supposed to be 


especially amenable to the royal touch; hence the name “king’s evil” for that 
ailment. St. Louis labored assiduously with such impositions; and Philip of 
Valois is said to have “touched” 1,500 persons at one sitting.'® 

There were magical means to knowledge as well as to health. Most of the old 
pagan methods for divining the future or seeing the absent flourished throughout 
the Middle Ages despite repeated condemnation by the Church. Thomas a 
Becket, wishing to advise Henry II about a contemplated invasion of Brittany, 
consulted an aruspex, who foretold the future by watching the flight of birds, and 
a chiromancer, who predicted by studying the lines of the hand.'° This art of 
palmistry claimed divine sanction from a verse in Exodus (xiii, 9): “It shall be 
for a sign unto thee upon thine hand.” Other prophets tried to foretell events by 
observing the movements of the winds (aéromancy) or the waters (hydromancy), 
or the smoke rising from a fire (pyromancy). Some, imitating the Moslems, 
marked points at random upon the earth (or upon any writing material), 
connected the points with lines, and told fortunes from the geometrical figures so 
formed (geomancy). Some, it was alleged, learned the future from the evoked 
dead (necromancy); Albertus Grotus, at the request of Frederick Barbarossa, 
evoked (we are told) the spirit of the Emperor’s wife.*? Some consulted 
prophetic books, like those purporting to contain the predictions of the Sibyls, or 
Merlin, or Solomon. Some opened the Bible at random (sortes sanctorum) or the 
Aeneid (sortes vergilianae), and told the future from the first verse seen. The 
gravest medieval historians nearly always found (like Livy) that important 
events had been directly or symbolically foretold by portents, visions, 
prophecies, or dreams. There were heaps of books—e.g., one by Arnold of 
Villanova—offering the latest scientific interpretation of dreams (oneiromancy) 
—not much sillier than those which famous scientists have written in the 
twentieth century. Nearly all these modes of divination or clairvoyance had been 
practiced in antiquity, and are practiced today. 

But our time, despite some effort, has not yet equaled the Age of Faith—in 
Islam, Judaism, or Christendom—in belief that the future is decipherably written 
in the stars. If the climate of the earth, and the growth of plants, could be so 
clearly-influenced by the heavenly bodies, why should not these affect—nay, 
determine—the growth, nature, illnesses, periods, fertility, epidemics, 
revolutions, and destinies of men or states? So nearly every medieval mind 
believed. A professional astrologer could be found in the household of almost 
every prince or king. Doctors bled their patients, as many farmers still plant their 
seeds, according to phases of the moon. Most universities gave courses in 
astrology, meaning by it the science of the stars; astronomy was included in 
astrology, and progressed largely through astrologic interest and aims. Sanguine 


students professed to have found predictable regularities in the effects of 
celestial bodies on the earth. Persons born under the ascendancy of Saturn would 
be cold, cheerless, saturnine; those born under Jupiter, temperate and jovial; 
under Mars, ardent and martial; under Venus, tender and fruitful; under. 
Mercury, inconstant, mercurial; under a high moon, melancholy almost to the 
point of lunacy. Genethlialogy predicted the entire life of the individual from the 
position of the constellations at his birth. To draw a proper horoscope, therefore, 
one had to observe the hour, take the precise moment of birth, the precise 
position of the stars. Astronomic tables were compiled chiefly to aid the drawing 
of such horoscopes. 

Certain names stand out in this period as pundits of the occult. Peter of Abano 
almost reduced philosophy to astrology; and Armold of Villanova, a famous 
physician, had a predilection for magic. Ceceo d’Ascoli (12572-1327), who 
taught astrology at the University of Bologna, boasted that he could read a man’s 
thoughts, or tell what he concealed in his hand, by knowing the date of his birth. 
To illustrate his views he cast the horoscope of Christ, and showed how the 
constellations at the Nativity had made the crucifixion inevitable. He was 
condemned by the Inquisition (1324), abjured, was spared on condition of 
silence, went to Florence, practiced astrology for numerous clients, and was 
bumed at the stake for denying the freedom of the will (1327). Many sincere 
students—Constantine the African, Gerbert, Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, 
Vincent of Beauvais—were accused of magic, and of relations with devils, 
because the people could not believe that their knowledge had been obtained by 
natural means. Michael Scot earned the suspicion by writing famous treatises on 
the occult: a Liber introductorias on astrology; a Physiognomia on the 
correlation of qualities of character with peculiarities of body; and two texts of 
alchemy. Michael condemned magic, but enjoyed writing about it. He listed 
twenty-eight methods of divination, and seems to have believed in all of them.*' 
Unlike most of his contemporaries he made careful observations, and some 
experiments; on the other hand he suggested that carrying a jasper or topaz 
would help a man to preserve continence.” He was clever enough to keep on 
good terms with both Frederick II and the popes; but the inexorable Dante 
consigned him to hell. 

The Church and the Inquisition were part of the environment of European 
science in the thirteenth century. The universities for the most part operated 
under ecclesiastical authority and supervision. The Church, however, allowed 
considerable latitude of doctrine to professors, and in many cases encouraged 
scientific pursuits. William of Auvergne, Bishop of Paris (d. 1249), promoted 
scientific investigation, and ridiculed those who were ready to see the direct 


action of God in any unusual event. Bishop Grosseteste of Lincoln was so 
advanced in the study of mathematics, optics, and experimental science that 
Roger Bacon ranked him with Aristotle. The Dominican and Franciscan Orders 
made no known objection to the scientific studies of Albertus Magnus or Roger 
Bacon. St. Bernard and some other zealots discouraged the pursuit of science, 
but this view was not adopted by the Church.** She found it hard to reconcile 
herself to the dissection of human cadavers, for it was among her basic doctrines 
that man was made in the image of God and that the body, as well as the soul, 
would rise from the grave; and this reluctance was fully shared by the Moslems 
and the Jews,” and by the people at large.*? Guido of Vigevano in 1345 spoke of 
dissection as “forbidden by the Church”;*® but we find no ecclesiastical 
prohibition before the bull De sepulturis of Boniface VII in 1300; and this 
merely forbade the cutting up of corpses and the boiling away of their flesh in 
order to send the sterilized bones of dead Crusaders back to their relatives for 
burial at home.”” This may have been misinterpreted as forbidding post-mortem 
dissection, but we find the Italian surgeon Mondino boiling and dissecting 
corpses about 1320, without any known ecclesiastical protest.*® 


If the achievements of medieval science in the West should seem meager in 
the following summary, let us remember that it grew in a hostile environment of 
superstition and magic, in an age that drew the best minds into law and theology, 
and at a time when nearly all men believed that the major problems of cosmic 
and human origin, nature, and destiny had been solved. Nevertheless, after 1150, 
as wealth and leisure grew, and translations began to pour in from Islam, the 
mind of Western Europe was aroused from its torpor, curiosity flared into 
eagerness, men began to discuss the brave old world of the unfettered Greeks, 
and within a century all Latin Europe was astir with science and philosophy. 


II. THE MATHEMATICAL REVOLUTION 


The first great name in the science of this period is Leonardo Fibonacci of 
Pisa. 

Sumerian mathematics, born of forgotten parentage, had descended through 
Babylonia to Greece; Egyptian geometry, still visible in the pyramids, had 
passed, perhaps through Crete and Rhodes, to Ionia and Greece; Greek 
mathematics had gone to India in the wake of Alexander, and had played a part 
in the Hindu development that culminated in Brahmagupta (588?-660); about 
775, translations were made of Hindu mathematicians, and soon afterward of 


Greek mathematicians, into Arabic; about 830 the Hindu numerals entered 
Eastern Islam; about 1000 Gerbert brought them to France; in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew mathematics streamed into 
Western Europe through Spain and Sicily, and came with Italian merchants to 
Venice and Genoa, Amalfi and Pisa. Transmission is to civilization what 
reproduction is to life. 

Another line of transmission appeared in the sixth century B.c. in the form of 
the Chinese abacus (Greek abax, a board), an instrument for counting by 
transferring little bamboo rods from one group to another; its descendant, the 
suanpan, is still used by the Chinese. In the fifth century B.c., says Herodotus, 
the Egyptians reckoned with pebbles, “bringing the hand from right to left”; the 
Greeks proceeded contrariwise. The Romans used several forms of the abacus; 
in one form the counters slid in grooves; they were made of stone, metal, or 
colored glass, and were called calculi, little stones.*? Boethius, about 525, 
mentioned the abacus as enabling one to count by tens; but this invitation to a 
decimal system was ignored. The merchants of Italy used the abacus, but wrote 
the results in clumsy Roman numerals. 

Leonardo Fibonacci was born at Pisa in 1180. His father was manager of a 
Pisan trade agency in Algeria; Leonardo in adolescence joined him there, and 
was taught by a Moslem master. He traveled in Egypt, Syria, Greece, and Sicily, 
studied the methods of the merchants, and learned to reckon, he tells us, “by a 
marvelous method through the nine figures of the Indians”;*’ here at the outset of 
their European career the new numerals were properly called Hindu, and what is 
now a bore and chore of our childhood was then a wonder and delight. Perhaps 
Leonardo learned Greek as well as Arabic; in any case we find him well 
acquainted with the mathematics of Archimedes, Euclid, Hero, and Diophantus. 
In 1202 he published his Liber abaci; it was the first thorough European 
exposition of the Hindu numerals, the zero, and the decimal system by a 
Christian author, and it marked the rebirth of mathematics in Latin Christendom. 
The same work introduced Arabic algebra to Western Europe, and made a minor 
revolution in that science by occasionally using letters, instead of numbers, to 
generalize and abbreviate equations.*' In his Practica geometriae (1220) 
Leonardo, for the first time in Christendom so far as we know, applied algebra to 
the treatment of geometrical theorems. In two smaller works of the year 1225 he 
made original contributions to the solution of equations of the first and second 
degree. In that year Frederick II presided at Pisa over a mathematical tournament 
in which different problems were set by John of Palermo and solved by 
Fibonacci. 


Despite his epoch-making work, the new method of calculation was long 
resisted by the merchants of Europe; many of them preferred to finger the abacus 
and write the results with Roman numerals; as late as 1299 the abacists of 
Florence had a law passed against the use of the “new-fangled figures.”*” Only a 
few mathematicians realized that the new symbols, the zero, and the decimal 
alignment of units, tens, hundreds... opened the way to such developments of 
mathematics as were almost impossible with the old letter numerals of Greeks, 
Romans, and Jews. Not till the sixteenth century did the Hindu numerals finally 
replace the Roman; in England and America the duodecimal system of 
reckoning survives in many fields; 10 has not finally won its thousand-year-long 
war against 12. 


Mathematics in the Middle Ages had three purposes: the service of 
mechanics, the keeping of business accounts, and the charting of the skies. 
Mathematics, physics, and astronomy were closely allied, and those who wrote 
on one of them usually contributed to the others as well. So John of Holy wood 
(in Yorkshire), known to the Latin world as Joannes de Sacrobosco, studied at 
Oxford, taught at Paris, wrote a Tractatus de sphaera—Treatise on the (Earthly) 
Sphere—and an exposition of the new mathematics, Algorismus vulgaris— 
Mathematics for the Millions (c. 1230). Algorismus, a corruption of the name al- 
Khwarizmi, was the Latin term for an arithmetical system using the Hindu 
numerals. John credited the “Arabs” with the invention of this system, and was 
partly responsible for the misnomer “Arabic numerals.”*? Robert of Chester, 
about 1149, in adapting the astronomical tables of al-Battani and al-Zarqali, 
brought Arabic trigonometry to England, and introduced the word sinus (bay, 
sine) into the new science. 

Interest in astronomy was maintained by the needs of navigation and the 
passion for astrology. The immense authority of the oft-translated Almagest 
petrified the astronomy of Christian Europe into the Ptolemaic theory of 
eccentrics and epicycles, with the earth at the hub of the world; alert minds like 
Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and Roger Bacon felt the force of the 
criticisms that the Moorish astronomer al-Bitruji had aimed at this system in the 
twelfth century; but no satisfactory alternative to Ptolemy’s celestial mechanics 
was found before Copernicus. Christian astronomers in the thirteenth century 
pictured the planets as revolving about the earth; the fixed stars, snared in a 
crystal firmament, and steered by divine intelligences, revolved as a regimented 
host around the earth; the center and summit of the universe was that same man 
whom the theologians described as a miserable worm tainted with sin and mostly 
doomed to hell. The suggestion offered by Heracleides Ponticus, four centuries 


before Christ, that the apparent daily motion of the heavens was due to the axial 
rotation of the earth, was discussed by Semitic astronomers in the thirteenth 
century, but was quite forgotten in Christendom. Another notion of Heracleides, 
that Mercury and Venus revolve about the sun, had been handed down by 
Macrobius and Martianus Capella; John Scotus Erigena had seized upon it in the 
eighth century, and had extended it to Mars and Jupiter; the heliocentric system 
was on the verge of victory;** but these brilliant hypotheses were among the 
casualties of the Dark Ages, and the earth held the center of the stage till 1521. 
All astronomers, however, agreed that the earth is a sphere.°° 

The astronomical instruments and tables of the West were imported from 
Islam, or were modeled on Islamic originals. In 1091 Walcher of Lorraine, later 
Prior of Malvern Abbey, observed lunar eclipses in Italy with an astrolabe; this 
is the earliest known case of observational astronomy in the Christian West; but 
even two centuries later (c. 1296) William of St. Cloud had to remind 
astronomers, by precept and example, that the science grew best on observation 
rather than on reading or philosophy. The best contribution to Christian 
astronomy in this period was the Alfonsine Tables of celestial movements, 
prepared for Alfonso the Wise by two Spanish Jews. 

The accumulation of astronomic data revealed the imperfections of the 
calendar established by Julius Caesar (46 B.c.) from the work of Sosigenes, 
which made the year too long by eleven minutes and fourteen seconds; and the 
increasing intercourse of astronomers, merchants, and historians across frontiers 
exposed the inconvenience of conflicting calendars. Al-Biruni had made a useful 
study of the rival systems of dividing time and dating events (c. 1000); Aaron 
ben Meshullam and Abraham bar Hiyya furthered the study in 1106 and 1122; 
and Robert Grosseteste and Roger Bacon followed with constructive proposals 
in the thirteenth century. The Computus (c. 1232) of Grosseteste—a set of tables 
for calculating astronomic events and movable dates (e.g., Easter)—was the first 
step toward the Gregorian calendar (1582) that guides and confuses us today. 


III. THE EARTH AND ITS LIFE 


The least progressive medieval science was geology. The earth was the 
chosen home of Christ, and the shell of hell, and weather was the whim of God. 
Moslem, Jew, and Christian alike covered mineralogy with superstition, and 
composed “lapidaries” on the magical powers of stones. Marbod, Bishop of 
Rennes (1035-1123), wrote in Latin verse a popular Liber lapidum, describing 
the occult qualities of sixty precious stones; a sapphire held in the hand during 


prayer, said this erudite bishop, would secure a more favorable answer from 
God.* An opal folded in a bay leaf rendered its holder invisible; an amethyst 
made him immune to intoxication; a diamond made him invincible.°’ 

The same eager curiosity that spawned superstitions upon the minerals of the 
earth sent medieval men wandering over Europe and the East, and slowly 
enriched geography. Giraldus Cambrensis—Gerald of Wales (1147—1223)— 
roamed over many lands and topics, mastered many tongues but not his own, 
accompanied Prince John to Ireland, lived there two years, toured Wales to 
preach the Third Crusade, and wrote four vivacious books on the two countries. 
He weighed down his pages with bias and miracles, but lightened them with 
vivid accounts of persons and places, and lively gossip of the trivial things that 
make the color of a character or an age. He was sure that his works would 
immortalize him,** but he underestimated the forgetfulness of time. 

He was one of thousands who in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries made a 
pilgrimage to the East. Maps and routes were drawn to guide them, and 
geography benefited. In 1107-11 Sigurd Jorsalafare, King of Norway, sailed as a 
crusader with sixty ships via England, Spain, and Sicily to Palestine; after 
fighting Moslems at every opportunity he led his lessened band to 
Constantinople, and thence overland through the Balkans, Germany, and 
Denmark to Norway; the story of this adventurous journey forms one of the 
great Scandinavian sagas. In 1270 Lanzarotte Malocello rediscovered the Canary 
Islands, which had been known to antiquity. About 1290 Ugolino and Vadino 
Vivaldo, acording to an unverified tradition, set out from Genoa in two galleys 
to sail around Africa to India; all hands, it appears, were lost. A famous hoax 
took the form of a letter from a mythical “Prester John” (c. 1150), who told of 
his dominions in Central Asia, and gave a fantastic geography of the Orient. 
Despite the Crusades, few Christians believed in the antipodes; St. Augustine 
considered it “incredible that a people inhabits the antipodes, where the sun rises 
when it sets with us, and where men walk with their feet toward ours.”°? An Irish 
monk, St. Fergil, had suggested, about 748, the possibility of “another world and 
other men under the earth”;*? Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon accepted the 
idea, but it remained the daring concept of a few until Magellan circumnavigated 
the globe. 

The chief contributions to European knowledge of the Far East were made by 
two Franciscan monks. In April 1245 Giovanni de Piano Carpini, sixty-five and 
fat, was sent by Innocent IV to the Mongol court at Karakorum. Giovanni and 
his companion suffered in the enterprise every hardship this side of death. They 
traveled for fifteen months, changing horses four times a day. Pledged by the 
Franciscan rule to eat no meat, they almost starved among nomads who had 


hardly any other food to give them. Giovanni’s mission failed, but after his 
return to Europe he compiled an account of his journey which is a classic in the 
literature of geography—clear, impersonal, matter-of-fact, without a word of self 
or complaint. In 1253 Louis IX sent William of Rubruquis (Wilhelm van 
Ruysbroeck) to the Creat Khan to renew the Pope’s suggestion of an alliance; 
William brought back a stern invitation to submit France to the Mongol power;*! 
and all that came of the expedition was William’s excellent account of Mongol 
manners and history. Here, for the first time, European geography learned the 
sources of the Don and the Volga, the position of Lake Balkhash, the cult of the 
Dalai Lama, the settlements of Nestorian Christians in China, and the distinction 
of Mongols from Tatars. 

The most famous and successful of medieval European travelers in the Far 
East were the Polo family of Venetian merchants. Andrea Polo had three sons— 
Marco the elder, Niccolo, and Maffeo—all engaged in Byzantine trade, and 
living in Constantinople. About 1260 Niccold and Maffeo moved to Bokhara, 
where they remained three years. Thence they traveled in the train of a Tatar 
embassy to the court of Kublai Khan at Shangtu. Kublai sent them back as 
emissaries to Pope Clement IV; they took three years to reach Venice, and by 
that time Clement was dead. In 1271 they started back to China, and Niccolo 
took with him his boy Marco the younger, then seventeen. For three and a half 
years they traveled across Asia via Balkh, the Pamir plateau, Kashgar, Khotan, 
Lop Nor, the Gobi Desert, and Tangut; when they reached Shangtu Marco was 
almost twenty-one. Kublai took a fancy to him, gave him important posts and 
missions, and kept the three Poli in China for seventeen years. Then they sailed 
back, through three years, via Java, Sumatra, Singapore, Ceylon, and the Persian 
Gulf, overland to Trebizond, and by boat to Constantinople and Venice, where, 
as all the world knows, no one would believe the tales “Marco Millions” told of 
the “gorgeous East.” Fighting for Venice in 1298, Marco was captured, and was 
kept for a year in a Genoese jail; there he dictated his narrative to a fellow 
prisoner. Nearly every element in the once incredible story has been verified by 
later exploration. Marco gave the first description of a trip across all Asia; the 
first European glimpse of Japan; the first good account of Pekin, Java, Sumatra, 
Siam, Burma, Ceylon, the Zanzibar coast, Madagascar, and Abyssinia. The book 
was a revelation of the East to the West. It helped to open new routes to 
commerce, ideas, and arts, and shared in molding the geography that inspired 
Columbus to sail westward to the East. 

As the orbit of commerce and travel widened, the science of cartography 
crept laboriously back toward the level it had reached in Augustus’ days. 
Navigators prepared portolani—guides to the ports of trade, with maps, charts, 


itineraries, and descriptions of the various harbors; in the hands of the Pisans and 
Genoese these portolani reached a high degree of accuracy. The mappae mundi 
drawn by the monks of this period are by comparison schematic and 
incomprehensible. 


Stimulated by the zoological treatises of Aristotle and the botanical classic of 
Theophrastus, the awakening mind of the West struggled to graduate from 
legend and Pliny to a science of animals and plants. Nearly everyone believed 
that minute organisms, including worms and flies, were spontaneously generated 
from dust, slime, and putrefaction. “Bestiaries” had almost replaced zoology; 
since monks did almost all the writing, the animal world was considered largely 
in theological terms, as a storehouse of edifying symbolism; and additional 
creatures were invented in playful fancy or pious need. Said Bishop Honorius of 
Autun in the twelfth century: The unicorn is a very fierce beast with only one 
horn. To capture it a virgin maid is placed in the field. The unicorn approaches 
her, and resting in her lap, is so taken. By the beast Christ is figured; by the horn 
his insuperable strength.... Resting in the womb of a virgin, he was taken by the 
hunters—i.e., Christ was found in the form of a man by those who loved him.” 


The most scientific work of medieval biology was Frederick II’s De arte 
venandi cum avibus, a 589-page treatise on “the art of hunting with birds.” It was 
based partly on Greek and Moslem manuscripts, but largely on direct 
observation and experiment; Frederick himself was an expert falconer. His 
description of bird anatomy contains a great number of original contributions; 
his analysis of the flight and migration of birds, his experiments on the artificial 
incubation of eggs and the operations of vultures show a scientific spirit unique 
in his age.** Frederick illustrated his text with hundreds of drawings of birds, 
perhaps from his own hand—drawings “true to life down to the tiniest details.” 
The menagerie that he collected was not, as most contemporaries thought, a 
whim of bizarre display, but a laboratory for the direct study of animal behavior. 
This Alexander was his own Aristotle. 


IV. MATTER AND ENERGY 


Physics and chemistry did better than geology and biology; their laws and 
marvels have always harmonized better than a “Nature red in tooth and claw” 
with a theistic view of the world. Their vitality is suggested near the outset of 


this period by the efforts of Oliver of Malmesbury to make an airplane; in 1065 
his contraption was ready, he soared in it from a high place, and was killed.*° 

The science of mechanics produced in the thirteenth century a remarkable 
figure, a Dominican monk who anticipated several basic conceptions of Isaac 
Newton. Jordanus Nemorarius became the second General of the Dominican 
Order in 1222; that such a man could do such brilliant work in science bears 
witness—if Albert and Thomas were not enough—to the intellectual eagerness 
of the Preaching Friars. In three mathematical treatises rivaling those of 
Fibonacci in courage and influence, he accepted the Hindu numerals, and 
advanced algebra by regularly using letters instead of figures for his general 
formulas. His Elementa super demonstrationem ponderis studied the component 
of gravity along a trajectory, and laid down a principle now known as the axiom 
of Jordanus: that which can raise a certain weight to a certain height can raise a 
weight K times heavier to a height K times less. Another treatise, De ratione 
ponderis (perhaps by a pupil), analyzed the notion of statical moment—the 
product of a force into its lever arm—and anticipated modern ideas in the 
mechanics of the lever and the inclined plane.*° A third treatise, ascribed to “the 
school of Jordanus,” gave tentative expression to the theory of virtual 
displacements—a principle developed by Leonardo da Vinci, Descartes, and 
John Bernoulli, and finally formulated by J. Willard Gibbs in the nineteenth 
century. 

The progress of mechanics slowly affected invention. In 1271 Robert of 
England clearly stated the theory of the pendulum clock. In 1288 we hear of a 
great clock in a tower at Westminster, and, about the same time, of similar giants 
in churches on the Continent; but there is no certain indication that these were 
fully mechanical. The first clear mention of a clock operated by pulleys, weights, 
and gears is dated 1320.*” 


The most successful branch of physics in this period was optics. The Arabic 
treatises of al-Haitham, translated into Latin, opened almost a new world to the 
West. In an essay on the rainbow Robert Grosseteste, about 1230, wrote of a 
third branch of perspective... untouched and unknown among us until the 
present time... [which] shows us how to make things very far off seem very 
close at hand, and how to make large objects which are near seem tiny, and how 
to make distant objects appear as large as we choose. 


These marvels, he adds, can be achieved through breaking up “the visual ray” by 
passing it through several transparent objects or lenses of varying structure. 
These ideas fascinated his pupil Roger Bacon. Another Franciscan monk, John 


Peckham, probably also a pupil of Grosseteste at Oxford, dealt with reflection, 
refraction, and the structure of the eye in a treatise Perspectiva communis; when 
we recall that Peckham became Archbishop of Canterbury we perceive again an 
unsuspected entente between science and the medieval Church. 

One result of these studies in optics was the invention of spectacles. 
Magnifying glasses had been known to Greek antiquity,*® but the construction of 
such glasses to focus properly when near the eye seems to have awaited research 
in the geometry of refraction. A Chinese document of uncertain date between 
1260 and 1300 speaks of glasses called ai tai, which enabled old people to read 
fine script. A Dominican friar, preaching at Piacenza in 1305, remarked: “It is 
not twenty years since there was discovered the art of making eyeglasses 
[occhiali], which enable one to see well.... I myself have spoken to the man who 
first discovered and made them.” A letter dated 1289 says: “I am so heavy with 
years that without the glasses called okiali, recently invented, I should not be 
able to read or write.” The invention is usually credited to Salvino d’Amarto, 
whose tombstone, dated 1317, read: “the inventor of spectacles.” In 1305 a 
Montpellier physician announced that he had prepared an eyewash that made 
spectacles superfluous.” 

The attractive power of the magnet had also been known to the Greeks. Its 
power to indicate direction was apparently discovered by the Chinese in the first 
century of our era. Chinese tradition ascribes to Moslems, about 1093, the 
earliest use of the magnetic needle in guiding navigation. Such use was probably 
widespread among Moslem and Christian mariners by the end of the twelfth 
century. The oldest Christian reference to it is in 1205, the oldest Moslem 
reference is in 1282;*° but perhaps those who had long known the precious secret 
had been in no haste to publish it. Moreover, mariners who used it were 
suspected of magic, and some sailors refused to sail with a captain who kept 
such a demonic instrument.°' The first known description of a pivoted floating 
compass occurs in an Epistola de magnete by Petrus Peregrinus in 1269. This 
Peter the Pilgrim recorded many experiments, advocated the experimental 
method, and expounded the operation of the magnet in attracting iron, 
magnetizing other objects; and finding the north. He tried also to construct a 
perpetual motion machine operated by self-regenerating magnets.” 

Chemistry advanced largely through alchemical research. From the tenth 
century onward Arabic texts in this field were translated into Latin, and soon the 
West steamed with alchemy, even in monasteries. Brother Elias, successor to St. 
Francis, edited a work on alchemy for Frederick II; another Franciscan, 
Grosseteste, wrote in favor of the possibility of transmuting metals; and one of 
the most famous of medieval books, the Liber de causis, presented alchemy and 


astrology in a work foisted upon Aristotle. Several European kings employed 
alchemists in the hope of rescuing their treasuries by changing cheap metals into 
gold.°* Other zealots continued the search for the elixir of life and the 
philosopher’s stone. In 1307 the Church condemned alchemy as a diabolical art, 
but its practice continued. Perhaps to escape ecclesiastical censure several 
authors of the twelfth or thirteenth century attributed their works on alchemy to 
the Moslem “Gebir.” 

Medical experience with drugs added to chemical knowledge, and industrial 
operations almost compelled experiment or discovery. The brewing of beer, the 
manufacture of dyes, pottery, enamels, glass, glue, lacquer, ink, and cosmetics 
contributed to the science of chemistry. Peter of St. Omer, about 1270, 
composed a Liber de coloribus faciendis, containing recipes for the various 
pigments used in painting; one recipe described the making of oil colors by 
mixing the pigment with linseed oil.°* About 1150a treatise known as the 
Magister Salernus—presumably a product of the Salerno school of medicine— 
mentioned the distillation of alcohol; this is the first clear reference to that now 
universal operation. The grape-producing countries distilled wine, and called the 
result aqua vitae, eau de vie water of life; the North, with less grapes and bitterer 
cold, found it cheaper to distill grain. The Celtic term uisqebeatha, which was 
shortened into whisky, also meant “water of life.”°° Distillation had been known 
long before to Moslem alchemists; but the discovery of alcohol—and, in the 
thirteenth century, of mineral acids—vastly enlarged chemical knowledge and 
industry. 

Almost as important in its effects as the distillation of alcohol was the 
discovery of gunpowder. The old Chinese claim to priority here is now 
challenged; and there is no clear mention of the substance in Arabic manuscripts 
before 1300.°° The earliest known notice of the explosive is in a Liber ignium ad 
comburendos hostes, or Book of Fires for Burning Enemies, written by Marcus 
Graecus, about 1270. After describing Greek fire and phosphorescence Mark the 
Greek gave a recipe for making gunpowder: reduce to a fine powder, separately, 
one pound of live sulphur, two pounds of charcoal from the lime or willow tree, 
and six pounds of saltpeter (potassium nitrate); then mix them.’ There is no 
record of any military use of gunpowder before the fourteenth century. 


V. THE REVIVAL OF MEDICINE 


Poverty always mingles myth with medicine, for myth is free and science is 
dear. The basic picture of medieval medicine is the mother with her little store of 


household remedies; old women wise in herbs and plasters and magic charms; 
herbalists peddling curative plants, infallible drugs, and miraculous pills; 
midwives ready to sever new life from old in the ridiculous ignominy of birth; 
quacks ready to cure or kill for a pittance; monks with a heritage of monastic 
medicine; nuns quietly comforting the sick with ministration or prayer; and, here 
and there, for those who could afford them, trained physicians practicing more or 
less scientific medicine. Monstrous drugs and fabulous formulas flourished; and 
just as certain stones held in the hand were by some believed to ward off 
conception, so—even in medical Salerno—some women and men ate asses’ 
dung to promote fertility.”° 

Until 1139 some members of the clergy practiced medicine, and what 
hospitalization could be had was usually to be found in monastic or conventual 
infirmaries. The monks played an honorable role in preserving the medical 
heritage, and led the way in the cultivation of medicinal plants; and perhaps they 
knew what they were doing in mingling miracle with medicine. Even nuns might 
be skilled in healing. Hildegarde, the mystic Abbess of Bingen, wrote a book of 
clinical medicine—Causae et curae (c. 1150)—and a book of Subtilitates, 
marred here and there with magic formulas, but rich in medical lore. The 
retirement of old men or women into monasteries or convents may have been 
motivated in part by a desire for continuous medical attendance. As lay medicine 
developed, and the love of gain infected monastic healing, the Church (1130, 
1339, 1663) progressively forbade the public practice of medicine by the clergy; 
and by 1200 the ancient art was almost completely secular. 

Scientific medicine survived the Dark Ages in the West chiefly through 
Jewish physicians, who circulated Greco-Arabic medical knowledge in 
Christendom; through the Byzantine culture of southern Italy; and through 
translations of Greek and Arabic medical treatises into Latin. Probably the 
School of Salerno was best situated and prepared to take advantage of these 
influences; Greek, Latin, Moslem, and Jewish physicians taught or studied there; 
and till the twelfth century it remained the leading medical institution in Latin 
Europe. Women studied nursing and obstetrics at Salerno; mulleres 
Salernitanae were probably midwives trained in the school. One of the most 
famous Salernitan products was an obstetrical treatise of the early twelfth 
century, entitled Trotulae curandarum aegritudinum muliebrum—Trotula on the 
Cure of Diseases of Women; in the generally accepted theory Trotula was a 
midwife of Salerno.® Several important treatises, covering nearly all branches of 
medicine, have reached us from the School of Salerno. One, by Archimatheus, 
prescribes the proper bedside manner: the physician must always regard the 
patient’s condition as grave, so that a fatal end may not disgrace him, and a cure 


may add another marvel to his fame; he should not flirt with the patient’s wife, 
daughter, or maidservant; and even if no medicine is necessary he should 
prescribe some harmless concoction, lest the patient think the treatment not 
worth the fee, and lest nature should seem to have healed the patient without the 
physician’s aid.°' 

The School of Salerno gave way to the University of Naples after 1268, and 
little is heard of it thereafter. By that time its graduates had spread Salernitan 
medicine through Europe. Good schools of medicine existed in the thirteenth 
century at Bologna, Padua, Ferrara, Perugia, Siena, Rome, Montpellier, Paris, 
and Oxford. In these schools the three main medical traditions of the Middle 
Ages—Greek, Arabic, and Judaic—were merged and absorbed, and the entire 
medical heritage was reformulated to become the basis of modern medicine. 
Ancient methods of diagnosis by auscultation and urinalysis retained (and retain) 
their popularity, so that in some places the urinal became the emblem or 
signboard of the medical profession.*? Ancient methods of treatment by 
purgation and bloodletting continued, and in England the physician was a 
“leech.” Hot baths were a favorite prescription; patients traveled to “take the 
waters” of mineral springs. Diet was minutely prescribed in nearly every 
illness.®? But drugs abounded. Almost every element was used as a cure, from 
seaweed (rich in iodine), which Roger of Salerno recommended for goiter in 
1180, to gold, which was imbibed to “comfort sore limbs”®*—apparently our 
fashionable treatment for arthritis. Practically every animal organ found some 
therapeutic use in the medieval pharmacopeia—the horns of deer, the blood of 
dragons, the bile of vipers, the semen of frogs; and animal excrement was 
occasionally prescribed. The most popular of all drugs was theriacum, a weird 
mixture composed of some fifty-seven substances, of which the chief was the 
flesh of poisonous snakes. Many drugs were imported from Islam, and kept their 
Arabic names. 

As the supply of trained physicians increased, governments began to regulate 
medical practice. Roger II of Sicily, probably influenced by old Moslem 
precedents, restricted the practice of medicine to persons licensed by the state. 
Frederick II (1224) required for such practice a license from the School of 
Salerno. To obtain it the student had to survive a three-year course in scientia 
logicalis—presumably meaning natural science and philosophy; he had then to 
study medicine at the school for five years, pass two examinations, and practice 
for a year under the supervision of an experienced physician.” 

Every city of any importance paid physicians to treat the poor without 
charge.®” Some cities had a measure of socialized medicine. In Christian Spain of 
the thirteenth century a physician was hired by the municipality to care for a 


specified part of the population; he made periodically a medical examination of 
each person in his territory, and gave each one advice according to his findings; 
he treated the poor in a public hospital, and was obliged to visit every sick 
person three times a month; all without charge, except that for any visit above 
three in any month he was allowed to ask a fee. For these services the physician 
was exempted from taxes, and received an annual salary of twenty pounds,® 
equivalent to some $4000 today.’ 

As licensed physicians were not numerous in thirteenth-century Christian 
Europe, they earned good fees, and had a high social status. Some amassed 
considerable fortunes; some became art collectors; several won an international 
reputation. Petrus Hispanus—Peter of Lisbon and Compostela—migrated to 
Paris and then to Siena, wrote the most popular medieval handbook of medicine 
(Thesaurus pauperum—Treasure of the Poor) and the best medieval discussion 
of psychology (De anima), became Pope John XXI in 1276, and was crushed to 
death by a falling ceiling in 1277. The most famous Christian physician of this 
period was Arnold of Villanova (c. 1235-1311). Born near Valencia, he learned 
Arabic, Hebrew, and Greek, studied medicine at Naples, taught it or natural 
philosophy at Paris, Montpellier, Barcelona, Rome, and wrote a great number of 
works on medicine, chemistry, astrology, magic, theology, wine making, and the 
interpretation of dreams. Made physician to James II of Aragon, he repeatedly 
warned the King that unless he protected the poor against the rich he would go to 
hell.’”° James loved him nevertheless, and sent him on many diplomatic missions. 
Shocked by the misery and exploitation that he saw in many countries, he 
became a follower of the mystic Joachim of Flora, and declared, in letters to 
princes and prelates, that the wickedness of the mighty and the luxury of the 
clergy heralded the destruction of the world. He was accused of magic and 
heresy, and was charged with having alchemically produced ingots of gold for 
King Robert of Naples. He was condemned by an ecclesiastical court, but was 
released from prison by Boniface VIII. He successfully treated the old Pope for 
kidney stones, and received from him a castle at Anagni. He warned Boniface 
that unless the Church should be thoroughly reformed the divine wrath would 
soon descend upon her; soon thereafter Boniface suffered famous indignities at 
Anagni, and died in despair. The Inquisition continued to pursue Arnold, but 
kings and popes protected him for their ailments’ sake, and he died by drowning 
on a mission from James II to Clement V.” 

Surgery in this period fought a two-front war against the barbers on one side 
and general practitioners on the other. For a long time the barbers had given 
enemas, pulled teeth, treated wounds, and let blood. Surgeons who had received 
formal medical training protested against the tonsorial performance of such 


ministrations, but the law defended the barbers throughout the Middle Ages. In 
Prussia till the time of Frederick the Great it remained one of the duties of the 
army surgeon to shave the officers.” Partly through this overlapping of 
functions, the surgeons were considered inferior to the physicians in science and 
society; they were looked upon as simple technicians obeying the directions of 
the doctor, who usually, before the thirteenth century, disdained to practice 
surgery himself.” Surgeons were further discouraged by fear of imprisonment or 
death if their procedures failed; only the bravest undertook dangerous 
operations; and most surgeons, before such an enterprise, required a written 
guarantee that no harm would come to them in case of failure.” 

Nevertheless surgery advanced more rapidly in this period than any other 
branch of medicine, partly because it was forced to deal with conditions rather 
than theories, partly through plentiful opportunity to treat the wounds of soldiers. 
Roger of Salerno, about 1170, published his Practica chirurgiae, the earliest 
surgical treatise in the Christian West; for three centuries it remained a classic 
text. In 1238 Frederick II ordered that a corpse should be dissected in every five- 
year period at Salerno;” such dissection of cadavers was practiced regularly in 
Italy after 1275.”° In 1286 a Cremona physician opened a corpse to study the 
cause of a current pestilence; this is the first known case of a post-mortem 
examination. In 1266 Teodorico Borgognoni, Bishop of Cervia, began a long 
struggle of Italian medicine against the Arabic notion that suppuration must first 
be encouraged in the treatment of wounds; his discussion of aseptic treatment is 
a Classic of medieval medicine. Guglielmo SalicettimWilliam of Saliceto (1210- 
77)—professor of medicine at Bologna, made notable improvements in his 
Chirurgia (1275); it associated surgical diagnosis with a knowledge of internal 
medicine, used careful clinical records, showed how to suture divided nerves, 
and advocated the knife—as allowing better healing, and leaving less scar—in 
preference to the cautery so popular with Moslem practitioners. In a general 
treatise—Summa conservationis et curationis—William ascribed chancre and 
bubo to intercourse with an infected courtesan, gave a classical description of 
dropsy as due to hardening and narrowing of the kidneys, and offered excellent 
advice on hygiene and diet for every age of life. 

His pupils Henri de Mondeville (1260?-1320) and Guido Lanfranchi (d. 
1315) brought the medical lore of Bologna to France. Like Teodorico, de 
Mondeville improved asepsis by advocating a return to Hippocrates’ method of 
maintaining simple cleanliness in a wound. Lanfranchi, exiled from Milan in 
1290, went to Lyons and Paris, and wrote a Chirurgia magna which became the 
recognized text of surgery at the University of Paris. He laid down a principle 
that rescued surgery from barberism: “No one can be a good physician if he is 


ignorant of surgery; and no one can properly perform operations if he does not 
know medicine.”’”” Lanfranchi was the first to use neurotomy for tetanus, and 
intubation of the esophagus, and gave the first surgical description of concussion 
of the brain. His chapter on injuries of the head is one of the peaks in the history 
of medicine. 

Surgical sleeping draughts are mentioned by Origen (185-254) and Bishop 
Hilary of Poitiers (c. 353). The usual method of anesthesia in medieval 
Christendom was by inhaling, and probably drinking, a mixture based on 
mandragora (mandrake), and generally containing also opium, hemlock, and 
mulberry juice; mention of this “soporific sponge” occurs from the ninth century 
onward.”” Local anesthesia was induced by a poultice soaked in a similar 
solution. The patient was awakened by applying fennel juice to his nostrils. 
Surgical instruments had as yet made no progress since the Greeks. Obstetrics 
had fallen behind the practice of Soranus (C. A.D. 100) and Paul of Aegina (C. 
A.D. 640). Caesarean section was discussed in the literature, but apparently not 
practiced. Embryotomy—amutilation of the foetus for removal from the womb— 
was in many cases performed because the obstetrician rarely understood version. 
Delivery was accomplished in specially designed chairs.” 

Hospitals were now advanced far beyond anything known in antiquity. The 
Greeks had had asklepieia, religious institutions for the treatment of the sick; the 
Romans had maintained hospitals for their soldiers; but it was Christian charity 
that gave the institution a wide development. In 369 St. Basil founded at 
Caesarea in Cappadocia an institution called after him the Basilias, with several 
buildings for patients, nurses, physicians, workshops, and schools. St. Ephraim 
opened a hospital at Edessa in 375; others rose throughout the Greek East, and in 
specialized variety. The Byzantine Greeks had nosocomia for the sick, 
brephotrophia for foundlings, orphanotrophia for orphans, ptochia for the poor, 
xenodochia for poor or infirm pilgrims, and gerontochia for the old. The first 
hospital in Latin Christendom was founded by Fabiola at Rome about 400. Many 
monasteries provided small hospitals, and several orders of monks—Hospitalers, 
Templars, Antonines, Alexians—and nuns arose to care for the sick. Innocent III 
organized at Rome in 1204 the hospital of Santo Spirito, and under his 
inspiration similar institutions were set up throughout Europe; Germany alone 
had, in the thirteenth century, over a hundred such “hospitals of the Holy Spirit.” 
In France the hospitals served the poor and old and the pilgrim, as well as the 
sick; like the monastic centers they offered hospitality. About 1260 Louis IX 
established at Paris an asylum, Les Quinze-vingt; originally a retreat for the 
blind, it became a hospital for eye diseases, and is now one of the most 
important medical centers in Paris. The first English hospital known to history 


(not necessarily the first) was established at Canterbury in 1084. Usually the 
service in these hospitals was provided free for those who could not pay, and 
(except in monastic hospitals) the attendants were nuns. The apparently 
cumbersome costume of these “angels and ministers of grace” took form in the 
thirteenth century, probably to protect them from communicable disease; hence, 
perhaps, the shearing of the hair and the covering of the head.” 

Two special diseases evoked special defenses. “St. Anthony’s fire” was a skin 
ailment—perhaps_ erysipelas—so severe that an order of monks, the 
Congregation of the Antonines, was founded about 1095 to treat its victims. 
Leper hospitals are mentioned by Gregory of Tours (c. 560); the Order of St. 
Lazarus was organized to serve in these leprosaria. Eight diseases were regarded 
as contagious: bubonic plague, tuberculosis, epilepsy, scabies, erysipelas, 
anthrax, trachoma, and leprosy. A victim of any of these was forbidden to enter a 
city except under segregation; or to engage in selling food or drink. The leper 
was required to give warning of his approach by horn or bell. Usually his disease 
expressed itself in purulent eruptions on face and body. It was only mildly 
contagious, but probably medieval authorities feared that it could be spread by 
coitus. Possibly the term was used to include what would now be diagnosed as 
syphilis; but there is no certain reference to syphilis before the fifteenth 
century.®’ No special provision seems to have been made for the care of the 
insane before the fifteenth century. 

The Middle Ages, too poor to be clean or properly fed, suffered more than 
any other known period from epidemics. The “Yellow Plague” devastated 
Ireland in 550 and 664, killing, we are unreliably informed, two thirds of the 
population.” Similar pestilences struck Wales in the sixth century, England in 
the seventh. A malady known to the French as mal des ardents—which was 
described as burning out the intestines—swept through France and Germany in 
994, 1043, 1089, and 1130. Plagues of “leprosy” and scurvy may have come 
from returning Crusaders. The plica polonica, a disease of the hair, was 
apparently brought to Poland by the Mongol invasion of 1287. The harassed 
population ascribed these epidemics to famines, droughts, swarms of insects, 
astral influences, poisoning of wells by Jews, or the wrath of God; the likelier 
causes were the crowded condition of the small walled towns, poor sanitation 
and hygiene, and a consequent lack of defense against infections carried by 
returning soldiers, pilgrims, or students.*’ We have no mortality statistics for the 
Middle Ages, but it is probable that not more than half of those born reached 
maturity. The fertility of women labors to atone for the stupidity of men and the 
bravery of generals. 


Public sanitation improved in the thirteenth century, but never in the Middle 
Ages did it regain its excellence under Imperial Rome. Most cities and wards 
appointed officials to care for the streets,®* but their work was primitive. Moslem 
visitors to Christian towns complained—as Christian visitors now to Moslem 
towns—of the filth and smell of the “infidel cities.”°° At Cambridge, now so 
beautiful and clean, sewage and offal ran along open gutters in the streets, and 
“gave out an abominable stench, so... that many masters and scholars fell sick 
thereof.”°° In the thirteenth century some cities had aqueducts, sewers, and 
public latrines; in most cities rain was relied upon to carry away refuse; the 
pollution of wells made typhoid cases numerous; and the water used for baking 
and brewing was usually—north of the Alps—drawn from the same streams that 
received the sewage of the towns.®’ Italy was more advanced, largely through its 
Roman legacy, and through the enlightened legislation of Frederick II for refuse 
disposal; but malarial infection from surrounding swamps made Rome 
unhealthy, killed many dignitaries and visitors, and occasionally saved the city 
from hostile armies that succumbed to fever amid their victories. 


VI. ALBERTUS MAGNUS: 1193-1280 


Three men stand out in this period as devotees of science: Adelard of Bath, 
Albert the Great, and Roger Bacon. 

Adelard, after studying in many Moslem countries, returned to England and 
wrote (c. 1130) a long dialogue, Quaestiones naturales, covering many sciences. 
It begins Platonically by describing Adelard’s reunion with his friends. He asks 
about the state of affairs in England; he is told that the kings make war, judges 
take bribes, prelates drink too much, all promises are broken, all friends are 
envious. He accepts this as a genial summary of the natural and unchangeable 
condition of things, and proposes to forget it. His nephew inquires what has 
Adelard learned among the Moslems? He expresses a general preference for 
Arabic as against Christian science; they challenge him; and his replies 
constitute an interesting selection from all the sciences of the age. He inveighs 
against the bondage of tradition and authority. “I learned from my Arabian 
masters under the leading of reason; you, however, captivated by... authority, 
follow your halter. For what else should authority be called than a halter?” Those 
who are now counted as authorities gained their reputation by following reason, 
not authority. “Therefore,” he tells his nephew, “if you want to hear anything 
more from me, give and take reason.... Nothing is surer than reason... nothing is 
falser than the senses.”°® Though Adelard relies too confidently on deductive 


reasoning, he gives some interesting replies. Asked how the earth is upheld in 
space, he answers that the center and the bottom are the same. How far would a 
stone fall if dropped into a hole bored through the center of the earth to the other 
side?—he answers, Only to the center of the earth. He states clearly the 
indestructibility of matter, and argues that universal continuity makes a vacuum 
impossible. All in all, Adelard is a brilliant proof of the awakening intellect in 
Christian Europe in the twelfth century. He was enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of science, and proudly calls his age—the age of Abélard 
—modernus,*’ the climax of all history. 

Albertus Magnus had a little less of the scientific spirit than Adelard, but so 
cosmic a curiosity that the very immensity of his product won him the name 
Great. His scientific, like his philosophical, works took mostly the form of 
commentaries on the corresponding treatises of Aristotle, but they contain now 
and then fresh breaths of original observation; amid a cloud of quotations from 
Greek, Arabic, and Jewish authors he finds some opportunities to look at nature 
in the first person. He visited laboratories and mines, studied diverse metals, 
examined the fauna and flora of his native Germany, noted displacements of 
land by sea, sea by land, and explained thereby the fossil shells in rocks. Too 
much of a philosopher to be a thorough scientist, he allowed a priori theories to 
color his vision, as when he claimed to have seen horsehairs in water change into 
worms. But, like Adelard, he rejected the explanation of natural phenomena in 
terms of the will of God; God acts through natural causes, and man must seek 
Him there. 

His notion of experiment was obscured by his confidence in Aristotle. A 
famous passage in Book X of his De vegetabilibus stirs us with the words 
Experimentum solum certificat, which seems to say that “only experiment gives 
certainty.” But the word experimentum had then a broader meaning than now; it 
meant experience rather than experiment, as appears from the context of the 
passage: “All that is here set down is the result of our own experience, or has 
been borrowed from authors whom we know to have written what their personal 
experience has confirmed; for in these matters experimentum solum certificat.” 
Even so, it was a wholesome advance. Albert laughs at such mythical creatures 
as the harpies or the griffin, and the animal legends of a then popular book, the 
Physiologus, and he notes that “philosophers tell many lies.”°? Sometimes, not 
often, he performed experiments, as when he and his associates proved that a 
beheaded cicada continued for a while to sing. But he trusted Pliny’s authority 
with saintly innocence, and believed too simply the tales told him by such 
notorious liars as hunters and fishermen.” 


He yielded to his times in accepting astrology and divination. He attributes 
marvelous powers to gems and stones, and claims to have seen with his own 
eyes a sapphire that cured ulcers. He thinks, like undoubting Thomas, that magic 
is real, and is due to demons. Dreams sometimes foretell events. In corporeal 
matters “the stars are in truth rulers of the world”; the conjunctions of the planets 
probably explain “great accidents and great prodigies”; and comets may signify 
wars and the death of kings. “There is in man a double spring of action—nature, 
and the will; the nature is ruled by the stars, the will is free; but unless the will 
resists it is swept along by nature.” He believes that competent astrologers may 
in considerable measure prophesy the events of a man’s life, or the issue of an 
enterprise, from the position of the stars. He accepts, with certain reserves, the 
alchemic (today the nuclear physicist) theory of the transmutation of elements.*? 

His best scientific work was in botany. He was the first botanist since 
Theophrastus (so far as we know) to consider plants for their own sake instead of 
for their use in agriculture or medicine. He classified plants, described their 
color, odor, parts, and fruit, studied their feeling, sleep, sex, and germination, 
and ventured an essay on husbandry. Humboldt was surprised to find in Albert’s 
De vegetabilibus “exceedingly acute remarks on the organic structure and 
physiology of plants.”°? His enormous work De animalibus is largely a 
paraphrase of Aristotle, but here, too, we find original observation. Albert tells 
of “sailing the North Sea for the sake of research [experimenti causa], and 
landing on islands and sandy shores to collect” objects for study.°* He compared 
similar organs in animals and man.” 

From the vantage point of our hindsight these works contain many mistakes; 
viewed against the intellectual background of their time they are among the 
major achievements of the medieval mind. Albert was recognized in his own 
lifetime as the greatest teacher of his age, and he lived long enough to be quoted 
as an authority by men like Peter of Spain and Vincent of Beauvais, who both 
died before him. He could not rival Averroés or Maimonides or Thomas in 
keenness of judgment or philosophic grasp; but he was the greatest naturalist of 
his time. 


VII. ROGER BACON: C, 1214-92 


The most famous of medieval scientists was born in Somerset about 1214. 
We know that he lived till 1292, and that in 1267 he called himself an old man.” 
He studied at Oxford under Grosseteste, and caught from the great polymath a 
fascination for science; already in that circle of Oxford Franciscans the English 


spirit of empiricism and utilitarianism was taking form. He went to Paris about 
1240, but did not find there the stimulation that Oxford had given him; he 
marveled that so few Parisian professors knew any learned language besides 
Latin, that they gave so little time to science, and so much to logical and 
metaphysical disputes that seemed to Bacon criminally useless for life. He 
“majored” in medicine, and began to write a treatise on the relief of old age. To 
get data he visited Italy, studied Greek in Magna Graecia, and there became 
acquainted with some works of Moslem medicine. In 1251 he returned to 
Oxford, and joined the teaching staff. He wrote in 1267 that in the preceding 
twenty years he had spent “more than £2000 in the purchase of secret books and 
instruments,” and in training young men in languages and mathematics.” He 
engaged Jews to teach him and his students Hebrew, and to help him read the 
Old Testament in the original. About 1253 he entered the Franciscan Order, but 
he seems never to have become a priest. 

Sick of the metaphysics of the schools, Bacon gave himself with passion to 
mathematics, natural science, and philology. We must not think of him as a lone 
originator, a scientific voice crying out in the scholastic wilderness. In every 
field he was indebted to his predecessors, and his originality was the forceful 
summation of a long development. Alexander Neckham, Bartholomew the 
Englishman, Robert Grosseteste, and Adam Marsh had established a scientific 
tradition at Oxford; Bacon inherited it, and proclaimed it to the world. He 
acknowledged his indebtedness, and gave his predecessors unmeasured praise. 
He recognized also his debt—and the debt of Christendom—to Islamic science 
and philosophy, and through these to the Greeks, and suggested that the 
“heathen” savants of Greece and Islam had also, in their own fashion, been 
inspired and guided by God.” He had a high regard for Isaac Israeli, Ibn Gabirol, 
and other Hebrew thinkers, and had the courage to say a good word for the Jews 
who lived in Palestine at the time of the crucifixion of Christ.°? He learned avidly 
not only from learned men, but from any man whose practical knowledge in 
handicraft or husbandry could augment his store. He writes with unwonted 
humility: It is certain that never, before God is seen face to face, shall a man 
know anything with final certainty.... For no one is so learned in nature that he 
knows all... the nature and properties of a single fly.... And since, in 
comparison with what a man knows, those things of which he is ignorant are 
infinite, and beyond comparison greater and more beautiful, he is out of his mind 
who extols himself in regard to his own knowledge.... The wiser men are, the 
more humbly they are disposed to receive the instruction of another, nor do they 
disdain the simplicity of the teacher, but behave humbly toward peasants, old 
women, and children, since many things are known to the simple and unlearned 


which escape the notice of the wise.... I have learned more important truths from 
men of humble station than from all the famous doctors. Let no man, therefore, 
boast of his wisdom.‘ 


He labored with such fervor and haste that in 1256 his health broke down; he 
retired from university life, and for ten years we lose track of him. Probably in 
this period he composed some of his minor works—De speculis comburentibus 
(On Burning Glasses), De mirabili potestate artis et naturae (On the Marvelous 
Power of Invention and Nature), and Computus naturalium (Computation of 
Natural Events). Now also he planned his “Principal Work”—Scriptum 
principale, a one-man encyclopedia to be in four volumes: (1) grammar and 
logic; (2) mathematics, astronomy, and music; (3) natural science—optics, 
geography, astrology, alchemy, agriculture, medicine, and experimental science; 
and (4) metaphysics and morals. 

He had written some scattered portions when what seemed a stroke of good 
fortune interrupted his program. In February, 1265, Guy Foulques, Archbishop 
of Narbonne, became Pope Clement IV, and carried into the papacy something 
of the liberal spirit that had developed in southern France from the mingling of 
peoples and creeds. In June he wrote to Bacon bidding him send a “fair copy” of 
his works, “secretly and without delay,” and “notwithstanding the prohibition of 
any prelate, or any constitution of thy Order.”!°' Bacon set himself feverishly (as 
may be seen from the passion of his style) to finish his encyclopedia; then, in 
1267, fearing that Clement might die or lose interest before its completion, he 
put it aside, and composed in twelve months—or put together from his 
manuscripts—the preliminary treatise which we known as the Opus maius, or 
Larger Work. Suspecting that even this would prove too long for a busy Pope, he 
wrote a synopsis of it, an Opus minus, or Smaller Work. Early in 1268 he sent 
these two manuscripts to Clement, with an essay De multiplicatione specierum 
(On the Multiplication of Vision). Worried lest these be lost in transit, he 
composed still another summary of his ideas, an Opus tertium, and sent it to 
Clement by special messenger, together with a lens with which, he suggested, 
the Pope might himself make experiments. Clement died in November, 1268. So 
far as we know, no word of acknowledgment from him or his successors ever 
reached the eager philosopher. 

The Opus maius, therefore, is now for us literally his “major work,” though in 
his intention it was but a prelude. It is substantial enough. Its 800 pages are 
divided into seven treatises: (1) on ignorance and error; (2) the relations between 
philosophy and theology; (3) the study of foreign languages; (4) the usefulness 
of mathematics; (5) perspective and optics; (6) experimental science; (7) moral 


philosophy. The book contains its due quota of nonsense, and many digressions, 
and too many extensive quotations from other authors; but it is written with 
vigor, directness, and sincerity, and is more readable today than any other work 
of medieval science or philosophy. Its excited disorder, its adulation of the 
papacy, its anxious professions of orthodoxy, its reduction of science and 
philosophy to the role of servants to theology, are understandable in a book of 
such scope and subject, written in hasty summary, and designed to win papal 
support for scientific education and research. For. Roger, like Francis, Bacon felt 
that the advancement of learning would need the aid and money of prelates and 
magnates for books, instruments, records, laboratories, experiments, and 
personnel. 

As if anticipating the “idols” denounced by his namesake three centuries 
later, Roger begins by listing four causes of human error: the “example of frail 
and unworthy authority, long-established custom, the sense of the ignorant 
crowd, and the hiding of one’s ignorance under the show of wisdom.”'” He 
takes care to add that he is “in no way speaking of that solid and sure authority 
which... has been bestowed upon the Church.” He regrets the readiness of his 
time to consider a proposition proved if it can be found in Aristotle, and declares 
that if he had the power he would burn all the books of the Philosopher as a 
fountain of error and a stream of ignorance;'®’ after which he quotes Aristotle on 
every second page. 

“After the four causes of error have been banished to the lower regions,” he 
writes at the outset of Part II, “I wish to show that there is one wisdom which is 
perfect, and that this is contained in the Scriptures.” If the Greek philosophers 
enjoyed a sort of secondary inspiration, it was because they read the books of the 
prophets and patriarchs.'°* Bacon apparently accepts the Biblical story with 
simple faith, and wonders why God no longer allows men to live 600 years.’ 
He believes in the approaching advent of Christ and end of the world. He pleads 
for science as revealing the Creator in the creation, and as enabling Christians to 
convert heathens immune to Scripture. So “the human mind can be influenced to 
accept the truth of the Virgin Birth, because certain animals in a state of virginity 
conceive and bear young, as for example vultures and apes, as Ambrose states in 
the Hexaemeron. Moreover, mares in many regions conceive by virtue of the 
winds alone, when they desire the male, as Pliny states” '°°—unlucky instances of 
trust in authority. 

In Part III Bacon labors to teach the Pope Hebrew. The study of languages is 
necessary to theology, philosophy, and science, for no translation conveys the 
precise sense of the Scriptures or the heathen philosophers. In the Opus minus 
Bacon gives a remarkably learned account of the various translations of the 


Bible, and shows an intimate acquaintance with the Hebrew and Greek texts. He 
proposes that the Pope appoint a committee of scholars learned in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin to revise the Vulgate, and that this revised version—and no 
longer the Sentences of Peter Lombard-be made the main study in theology. He 
urges the establishment of university professorships in Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, 
and Chaldean. He denounces the use of force in converting non-Christians, and 
asks how the Church can deal with Greek, Armenian, Syrian, Chaldean 
Christians except through their own languages. In this field Bacon labored as 
well as preached; he was the first scholar in Western Christendom to complete a 
Greek grammar for Latin use, and the first Christian to compose a Hebrew 
grammar. He claimed ability to write Greek and Hebrew, and seems also to have 
studied Arabic.'”” 

When Bacon reaches the subject of mathematics his pages become eloquent 
with enthusiasm, then recondite with theorems. “Next to languages I hold 
mathematics necessary.” He makes his usual obeisance to theology: mathematics 
“should aid us in ascertaining the position of paradise and hell,” promote our 
knowledge of Biblical geography and sacred chronology, and enable the Church 
to correct the calendar;' and observe, he says, how “the first proposition of 
Euclid”—constructing an equilateral triangle on a given line—helps us to 
“perceive that if the person of God the Father be granted, a Trinity of equal 
persons presents itself.”'°? From this sublimity he proceeds to a remarkable 
anticipation of modern mathematical physics, by insisting that though science 
must use experiment as its method, it does not become fully scientific until it can 
reduce its conclusions to mathematical form. All nonspiritual phenomena are the 
product of matter and force; all forces act uniformly and regularly, and may 
consequently be expressed by lines and figures; “it is necessary to verify the 
matter by demonstrations set forth in geometrical lines”; ultimately all natural 
science is mathematics.'"° 

But though mathematics is the result, experiment must be the means and test 
of science. Whereas the Scholastic philosophers from Abélard to Thomas had 
put their trust in logic, and had made Aristotle almost a member of the Trinity, 
veritably a holy ghost, Bacon formulates a scientific revolution in terms of 
mathematics and experiment. The most rigorous conclusions of logic leave us 
uncertain until they are confirmed by experience; only a burn really convinces us 
that fire burns. “He who wishes to rejoice without doubt with regard to the truths 
underlying phenomena must know how to devote himself to experiment.”''! At 
times he seems to think of experimentum not as a method of research but as a 
final mode of proof through putting ideas—reached by experience or reasoning 
—to test by constructing on their basis things of practical utility.'* More clearly 


than Francis Bacon, he perceives and declares that in natural science experiment 
is the only proof. He did not pretend that this idea was new; Aristotle, Hero, 
Galen, Ptolemy, the Moslems, Adelard, Petrus Hispanus, Robert Grosseteste, 
Albertus Magnus, and others had made or lauded experiments. Roger Bacon 
made the implicit explicit, and planted the flag of science firmly on the 
conquered ground. 

Except in optics and calendar reform, Roger, like Francis, Bacon made only 
negligible contributions to science itself; they were philosophers of science 
rather than scientists. Continuing the work of Grosseteste and others, Roger 
concluded that the Julian calendar exaggerated the length of the solar year by 
one day every 125 years—the most accurate computation theretofore made—and 
that the calendar, in 1267, was ten days ahead of the sun. He proposed that a day 
be dropped from the Julian calendar every 125 years. Almost as brilliant were 
the hundred pages on geography in Part IV of the Opus maius. Bacon talked 
eagerly with William of Rubruquis on the return of his fellow Franciscan from 
the Orient, learned much from him about the Orient, and was impressed by 
William’s account of the unnumbered millions who had never heard of 
Christianity. Starting from statements in Aristotle and Seneca, he remarked that 
“the sea between the end of Spain on the west and the beginning of India on the 
east is navigable in a very few days if the wind is favorable.”''’ This passage, 
copied in the Imago mundi (1480) of Cardinal Pierre d’Ailly, was cited by 
Columbus in a letter to Ferdinand and Isabella in 1498 as one of the suggestions 
that had inspired his voyage of 1492.''* 

Bacon’s work in physics is a vision of modern inventions, colored now and 
then with the popular ideas of his time. Here, in literal translation, are the 
famous passages in which he leaps from the thirteenth to the twentieth century: 
A fifth part of experimental science concerns the fabrication of instruments of 
wonderfully excellent usefulness, such as machines for flying, or for moving in 
vehicles without animals and yet with incomparable speed, or of navigating 
without oarsmen more swiftly than would be thought possible through the hands 
of men. For these things have been done in our day, lest anyone should ridicule 
them or be astonished. And this part teaches how to make instruments by which 
incredible weights can be raised or lowered without difficulty or labor...,'!° 
Flying machines can be made, and a man sitting in the middle of the machine 
may revolve some ingenious device by which artificial wings may beat the air in 
the manner of a flying bird.... Also machines can be made for walking in the sea 
and the rivers, even to the bottom, without danger.''® 


A passage in the Opus maius (vi, 12) has been interpreted as referring to 
gunpowder: Important arts have been discovered against foes of the state, so that 
without a sword or any weapon requiring physical contact they could destroy all 
who offer resistance.... From the force of the salt called saltpeter so horrible a 
sound is produced at the bursting of so small a thing, namely, a small piece of 
parchment, that... it exceeds the roar of sharp thunder, and the flash exceeds the 
greatest brilliancy of the lightning accompanying the thunder. 


In a possibly interpolated passage of the Opus tertium Bacon adds that certain 
toys, “crackers,” are already in use, containing a mixture of saltpeter (41.2%), 
charcoal (29.4%), and sulphur (29.4%);''” and he suggests that the explosive 
power of the powder can be increased by enclosing it in solid material. He does 
not claim to have invented gunpowder; he was merely one of the first to study its 
chemistry and foresee its possibilities. 

The best work of Bacon is Part V of the Opus maius, “On Perspectival 
Science,” and in the supplementary treatise On the Multiplication of Vision. This 
brilliant essay on optics stemmed from Grosseteste’s work on the rainbow, from 
Witelo’s adaptation of al-Haitham, and from the tradition of optical studies 
mounting through Avicenna, al-Kindi, and Ptolemy to Euclid (300 B.c.), who 
had ingeniously applied geometry to the movements of light. Is light an 
emanation of particles from the object seen, or is ita movement of some medium 
between the object and the eye? Bacon believed that every physical thing 
radiates force in all directions, and that these rays may penetrate solid objects: 
No substance is so dense as altogether to prevent rays from passing. Matter is 
common to all things, and thus there is no substance on which the actions 
involved in the passage of a ray may not produce a change.... Rays of heat and 
sound penetrate through the walls of a vessel of gold or brass. It is said by 
Boethius that a lynx’s eye will pierce thick walls.''® 


We are not so sure of the lynx, but otherwise we must applaud the bold fancy of 
the philosopher, “of imagination all compact.” Experimenting with lenses and 
mirrors, Bacon sought to formulate the laws of refraction, reflection, 
magnification, and microscopy. Recalling the power of a convex lens to 
concentrate many rays of the sun at one burning point, and to spread the rays 
beyond that point to form a magnified image, he wrote: We can so shape 
transparent bodies [lenses], and arrange them in such a way with respect to our 
sight and the objects of vision, that the rays will be refracted and bent in any 
direction we desire; and under any angle we wish we shall see the object near or 
at a distance. Thus from an incredible distance we might read the smallest 


letters, and number grains of dust or sand.... Thus a small army might appear 
very large and... close at hand.... So also we might cause the sun, moon, and 
stars in appearance to descend here below,... and many similar phenomena, so 
that the mind of a man ignorant of the truth could not endure them....'!? The 
heavens might be portrayed in all their length and breadth on a corporeal figure 
moving with their diurnal motion; and this would be worth a whole kingdom to a 
wise man.... An infinite number of other marvels could be set forth.'”° 


These are brilliant passages. Almost every element in their theory can be found 
before Bacon, and above all in al-Haitham; but here the material was brought 
together in a practical and revolutionary vision that in time transformed the 
world. It was these passages that led Leonard Digges (d. c. 1571) to formulate 
the theory on which the telescope was invented.'! 

But what if the progress of physical science gives man more power without 
improving his purposes? Perhaps the profoundest of Bacon’s insights is his 
anticipation of a problem that has become clear only in our time. In the 
concluding treatise of the Opus maius he expresses the conviction that man 
cannot be saved by science alone. 


All these foregoing sciences are speculative. There is, indeed, in every science a practical 
side.... But only of moral philosophy can it be said that it is... essentially practical, for it deals 
with human conduct, with virtue and vice, with happiness and misery.... All other sciences are of 
no account except as they help forward right action. In this sense “practical” sciences, such as 
experiment, chemistry (alkimia), and the rest, are seen to be speculative in reference to the 


operations with which moral or political science is concerned. This science of morality is the 
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mistress of every department of philosophy. 

Bacon’s final word is not for science but for religion; only by a morality 
supported by religion can man save himself. But which religion should it be? He 
tells of the parliament of religions—Buddhist, Mohammedan, Christian—which 
William of Rubruquis reported to have been held at Karakorum at the suggestion 
and under the presidency of Mangu Khan.'*? He compares the three religions, 
and concludes in favor of Christianity, but with no merely theological 
conception of its function in the world. He felt that the papacy, despite 
Grosseteste’s criticisms, was the moral bond of a Europe that without it would 
be a chaos of clashing faiths and arms; and he aspired to strengthen the Church 
with science, languages, and philosophy for her better spiritual government of 
the world.'** He ended his book as he had begun it, with a warm profession of 
fidelity to the Church, and concluded with a glorification of the Eucharist—as if 


to say that unless man seeks periodical communion with his highest ideal he will 
be lost in the conflagration of the world. 


Perhaps the failure of the popes to respond in any way to Bacon’s program 
and appeals darkened his spirit and embittered his pen. In 1271 he published an 
unfinished Compendium studii philosophiae, which contributed little to 
philosophy, but much to the odium theologicum that was disordering the schools. 
He settled summarily the subsiding debate between realism and nominalism: “a 
universal is nothing but the similarity of several individuals,” and “one 
individual has more reality than all universals put together.”'*? He adopted 
Augustine’s doctrine of rationes seminales, and arrived at a view in which the 
efforts of all things to better themselves engendered a long series of 
developments.'*° He accepted the Aristotelian notion of an Active Intellect or 
Cosmic Intelligence “flowing into our minds and illuminating them,” and came 
dangerously near to Averroistic pantheism. '*’ 

But what shocked his time was not his philosophical ideas so much as his 
attacks upon his rivals and the morals of the age. In the Compendium 
philosophiae almost every phase of thirteenth-century life felt his lash: the 
disorder of the papal court, the degeneration of the monastic orders, the 
ignorance of the clergy, the dullness of sermons, the misconduct of students, the 
sins of the universities, the windy verbiage of the philosophers. In a Tractatus de 
erroribus medicorum he listed “thirty-six great and radical defects” in the 
medical theory and practice of his time. In 1271 he wrote a passage that may 
incline us to take with better grace the shortcomings of our age: More sins reign 
in these days than in any past age... the Holy See is torn by the deceit and fraud 
of unjust men.... Pride reigns, covetousness burns, envy gnaws upon all; the 
whole Curia is disgraced with lechery, and gluttony is lord of all.... If this be so 
in the Head, what then is done among the members? Let us see the prelates, how 
they run after money, neglect the care of souls, promote their nephews and other 
carnal friends, and crafty lawyers who ruin all by their counsel.... Let us 
consider the Religious Orders; I exclude none from what I say; see how far they 
are fallen, one and all, from their right state; and the new Orders [the Friars] are 
already horribly decayed from their original dignity. The whole clergy is intent 
upon pride, lechery, and avarice; and wheresoever clerks [students] are gathered 
together ... they scandalize the laity with their wars and quarrels and other vices. 
Princes and barons and knights oppress one another, and trouble their subjects 
with infinite wars and exactions.... The people, harassed by their princes, hate 
them, and keep no fealty save under compulsion; corrupted by the evil example 
of their betters, they oppress and circumvent and defraud one another, as we see 


everywhere with our eyes; and they are utterly given over to lechery and 
gluttony, and are more debased than tongue can tell. Of merchants and craftsmen 
there is no question, since fraud and deceit and guile reign beyond all measure in 
their words and deeds.... The ancient philosophers, though without that 
quickening grace which makes men worthy of eternal life, lived beyond all 
comparison better than we, both in decency and in contempt of the world with 
all its delights and riches and honors, as all men may read in the works of 
Aristotle, Seneca, Tully, Avicenna, al-Farabi, Plato, Socrates, and others; and so 
it was that they attained to the secrets of wisdom and found out all knowledge. 
But we Christians have discovered nothing worthy of those philosophers, nor 
can we even understand their wisdom; which ignorance of ours springs from this 
cause, that our morals are worse than theirs.... There is no doubt whatever 
among wise men but that the Church must be purged. '° 


He was not impressed by his contemporaries in philosophy; not one of them, he 
wrote to Clement IV, could in ten years write such a book as the Opus maius; 
their tomes seemed to Bacon a mass of voluminous superfluity and “ineffable 
falsity”;'*° and the whole structure of their thought rested upon a Bible and an 
Aristotle mistranslated and misunderstood.’ He ridiculed Thomas’ long 
discussion of the habits, powers, intelligence, and movements of the angels.'*' 
Such an exaggerated indictment of European life, morals, and thought in a 
brilliant century must have left Bacon alone against the world. Nevertheless 
there is no evidence that his Order or the Church persecuted him, or interfered 
with his freedom of thought or utterance, before 1277—/.e., six years after the 
issuance of the above Jeremiad. But in that year John of Vercelli, head of the 
Dominicans, and Jerome of Ascoli, head of the Franciscans, conferred to allay 
certain quarrels that had arisen between the two orders. They agreed that the 
friars of each order should abstain from criticizing the other, and that “any friar 
who was found by word or deed to have offended a friar of the other order 
should receive from his provincial such punishment as ought to satisfy the 
offended brother.”'’* Shortly thereafter Jerome, according to the fourteenth- 
century Franciscan Chronicle of the XXIV Generals of the Order, “acting on the 
advice of many friars, condemned and reprobated the teaching of Friar Roger 
Bacon, master of sacred theology, as containing some suspected novelties, on 
account of which the same Roger was condemned to prison.”'*’ We have no 
further knowledge of the matter. Whether the “novelties” were heresies, or 
reflected a suspicion that he dabbled in magic, or covered up a decision to 
silence a critic offensive to Dominicans and Franciscans alike, we cannot say. 
Nor do we know how severe were the conditions of Bacon’s imprisonment, nor 


how long it lasted. We are told that in 1292 certain prisoners condemned in 1277 
were freed. Presumably Bacon was released then or before, for in 1292 he 
published a Compendium studii theologiae. Thereafter we have only an entry in 
an old chronicle: “The noble doctor Roger Bacon was buried at the Grey Friars” 
(the Franciscan church) “in Oxford in the year 1292.”'* 

He had little influence on his time. He was remembered chiefly as a man of 
many marvels, a magician and conjurer; it was as such that he was presented in a 
play by Robert Greene 300 years after his death. It is hard to say how much 
Francis Bacon (1561-1626) owed to him; we can only note that the second 
Bacon, like the first, rejected Aristotelian logic and Scholastic method, 
questioned authority, custom, and other “idols” of traditional thought, praised 
science, listed its expected inventions, charted its program, stressed its practical 
utility, and sought financial aid for scientific research. Slowly, from that 
sixteenth century, Roger Bacon’s fame grew, until he became a legend—the 
supposed inventor of gunpowder, the heroic freethinker, the lifelong victim of 
religious persecution, the great initiator of modern thought. Today the pendulum 
returns. Historians point out that he had only a confused idea of experiment; that 
he did little experimenting himself; that in theology he was more orthodox than 
the pope; that his pages were peppered with superstitions, magic, misquotations, 
false charges, and legends taken for history. 

It is true. It is also true that though he made few experiments he helped to 
state their principle and to prepare their coming; and that his protestations of 
orthodoxy may have been the diplomacy of a man seeking papal support for 
suspected sciences. His errors were the infection of his time or the haste of a 
spirit too eager to take all knowledge for its province; his self-praise was the 
balm of genius ignored; his denunciations the wrath of a frustrated Titan 
helplessly witnessing the submergence of his noblest dreams in an ocean of 
ignorance. His attack on authority in philosophy and science opened the way to 
wider and freer thought; his emphasis on the mathematical basis and goal of 
science was half a millennium ahead of his age; his waming against 
subordinating morality to science is a lesson for tomorrow. With all its faults and 
sins, his Opus maius deserves its name as a work greater than any other in all the 
literature of its amazing century. 


VIII. THE ENCYCLOPEDISTS 


Intermediate between science and philosophy were the reckless polymaths 
who sought to give order and unity to the expanding knowledge of their period, 


to bring science and art, industry and government, philosophy and religion, 
literature and history into an orderly whole that might provide a base for 
wisdom. The thirteenth century excelled in encyclopedias, and in summae that 
were all-encompassing syntheses. The more modest encyclopedists limited 
themselves to summarizing natural science. Alexander Neckam, Abbot of 
Cirencester (c. 1200), and Thomas of Cantimpré, a French Dominican (c. 1244), 
wrote popular surveys of science under the title of The Nature of Things; and 
Bartholomew of England, a Franciscan, sent forth a chatty volume On the 
Properties of Things (c. 1240). About 1266 Brunetto Latini, a Florentine notary 
exiled for his Guelf politics, and living for some years in France, wrote in the 
langue d’oil Li livres dou tresor (The Treasure Books), a brief encyclopedia of 
science, morals, history, and government. It proved so permanently popular that 
Napoleon thought of having a revised edition published by the state, half a 
century after the world-shaking Grande Encyclopédie of Diderot. All these 
works of the thirteenth century mingled theology with science, and superstition 
with observation; they breathed the air of their time; and we should be chagrined 
if we could foresee how our own omniscience will be viewed seven centuries 
hence. 

The most famous encyclopedia of the Christian Middle Ages was the 
Speculum maius of Vincent of Beauvais (c. 1200-c. 1264). He joined the 
Dominican Order, became tutor to Louis IX and his sons, was given charge of 
the King’s library, and undertook, with several aides, the task of reducing to 
digestible form the knowledge that encompassed him. He called his 
encyclopedia Imago mundi, Image of the World, presenting the universe as a 
mirror that reflected the divine intelligence and plan. It was a gigantic 
compilation, equal to forty sizable modern tomes. Vincent, with copyists and 
shears, completed three parts—Speculum naturale, Speculum  doctrinale, 
Speculum historiale; the heirs of the task added, about 1310, a Speculum morale, 
largely “cribbed” from Thomas’ Summa. Vincent himself was a modest and 
gentle soul. “I do not know even a single science,” he said; he disclaimed all 
originality, and merely proposed to gather excerpts from 450 authors, Greek, 
Latin, or Arabic. He transmitted Pliny’s errors faithfully, accepted all the 
marvels of astrology, and filled his pages with the occult qualities of plants and 
stones. Nevertheless the wonder and beauty of nature shine out now and then 
through his paste, and he himself feels them as no mere bookworm could: I 
confess, sinner as I am, with mind befouled in flesh, that I am moved with 
spiritual sweetness toward the Creator and Ruler of this world, and honor Him 
with greater veneration, when I behold the magnitude and beauty... of His 
creation. For the mind, lifting itself from the dunghill of its affections, and 


rising, as it is able, into the light of speculation, sees as from a height the 
greatness of the universe containing in itself infinite places filled with the 
diverse orders of creatures.'*° 


The outburst of scientific activity in the thirteenth century rivals the 
magnitude of its philosophies, and the variety and splendor of a literature 
ranging from the troubadours to Dante. Like the great summae and The Divine 
Comedy, the science of this age suffered from too great certainty, from a failure 
to examine its assumptions, and from an indiscriminate mingling of knowledge 
with faith. But the little bark of science, riding an occult sea, made substantial 
progress even in an age of faith. In Adelard, Grosseteste, Albert, Arnold of 
Villanova, William of Saliceto, Henri de Mondeville, Lanfranchi, Bacon, Peter 
the Pilgrim, and Peter of Spain, fresh observation and timid experiment began to 
break down the authority of Aristotle, Pliny, and Galen; a zest for exploration 
and enterprise filled the sails of the adventurers; and already at the beginning of 
the wonderful century Alexander Neckam expressed the new devotion well: 
“Science is acquired,” he wrote, “at great expense, by frequent vigils, by great 
expenditure of time, by sedulous diligence of labor, by vehement application of 
mind.”'°° 

But at the end of Alexander’s book the medieval mood spoke again, at its 
best, with timeless tenderness: Perchance, O book, you will survive this 
Alexander, and worms will eat me before the bookworm gnaws you.... You are 
the mirror of my soul, the interpreter of my meditations... the true witness of my 
conscience, the sweet comforter of my grief.... To you as faithful depositary I 
have confided my heart’s secrets;... in you I read myself. You will come into the 
hands of some pious reader who will deign to pray for me. Then indeed, little 
book, you will profit your master; then you will recompense your Alexander by 
a most grateful interchange. I do not begrudge my labor. There will come the 
devotion of a pious reader who will now let you repose in his lap, now move you 
to his breast, sometimes place you as a sweet pillow beneath his head; 
sometimes, gently closing you, he will fervently pray for me to Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who with Father and Holy Spirit lives and reigns God through infinite 
cycles of ages. Amen.!%’ 


I In the laws of Visigothic Spain the physician was not entitled to a fee if his patient died.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
The Age of Romance 
1100-1300 


I. THE LATIN REVIVAL 


EVERY age is an age of romance, for men cannot live by bread alone, and 
imagination is the staff of life. Perhaps the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in 
Europe were slightly more romantic than most periods. Besides inheriting all the 
mystic creatures of Europe’s faery lore, they accepted the Christian epic in all 
the beauty and terror of its vision, they made an art and religion of love and war, 
they saw the Crusades, they imported a thousand tales and wonders from the 
East. In any case they wrote the longest romances known to history. 

The growth of wealth and leisure and laic literacy, the rise of towns and the 
middle class, the development of universities, the exaltation of woman in 
religion and chivalry—all furthered the literary flowering. As schools multiplied, 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Livy, Sallust, Lucan, Seneca, Statius, Juvenal, 
Quintilian, Suetonius, Apuleius, Sidonius, even the ribald Martial and Petronius, 
brightened with their art and exotic world many a pedagogic or monastic retreat, 
perhaps, here and there, some palace bower. From Jerome to Alcuin to Héloise 
and Hildebert Christian souls stole minutes from their Hours to chant the 
Aeneid’s music silently. The University of Orléans particularly cherished the 
classics of pagan Rome, and a horrified puritan complained that it was the old 
gods, not Christ or Mary, that were worshiped there. The twelfth century was 
almost “the Age of Ovid”; he dethroned then the Virgil whom Alcuin had made 
the poet laureate of Charlemagne’s court, and monks and ladies and “wandering 
scholars” alike read with delight the Metamorphoses, the Heroides, and the Art 
of Love. We can forgive many a benedictine carouse to the monks who preserved 
these damned souls so lovingly, and taught them so devotedly to the reluctant, 
then grateful, young. 

From such classic studies a medieval Latin arose whose diversity and interest 
are among the most pleasant surprises of literary exploration. St. Bernard, who 
thought so poorly of intellectual accomplishments, wrote letters of loving 
tenderness, vituperative eloquence, and masterly Latin. The sermons of Peter 


Damian, Bernard, Abélard, and Berthold of Regensburg kept Latin a language of 
living power. 

The monastic chroniclers wrote terrible Latin, but they made no claim to offer 
esthetic thrills. They recorded first of all the growth and history of their own 
abbeys—the elections, buildings, and deaths of abbots, the miracles and quarrels 
of the monks; they added notes on the eclipses, comets, droughts, floods, 
famines, plagues, and portents of their time; and some of them expanded to 
include national, even international, events. Few scrutinized their sources 
critically, or inquired into causes; most of them were carelessly inaccurate, and 
added a cipher or two to bring dead statistics to life; all dealt in miracles, and 
showed an amiable credulity. So the French chroniclers assumed that France had 
been settled by noble Trojans, and that Charlemagne had conquered Spain and 
captured Jerusalem. The Gesta Francorum (c. 1100) attempted a relatively 
honest account of the First Crusade, but the Gesta Romanorum (c. 1280) 
provided frankly fictional history for Chaucer, Shakespeare, and a thousand 
romancers. Geoffrey of Monmouth (c. 1100-54) made his Historia Britonum a 
kind of national mythology, in which poets found the legends of King Lear and 
Arthur, Merlin, Lancelot, Tristram, Perceval, and the Holy Grail. Still living 
literature, however, are the gossipy and guileless chronicles of Jocelyn of Bury 
St. Edmunds (c. 1200) and Fra Salimbene of Parma (c. 1280). 

About 1208 Saxo Lange, posthumously named Saxo Grammaticus, dedicated 
to Archbishop Absalon of Lund his Gesta Danorum or Deeds of the Danes, a bit 
bombastic, incredibly credulous,'’ but a vivid narrative nevertheless, with more 
continuity than in most contemporary chronicles of the West. In Book III we 
learn of Amleth, Prince of Jutland, whose uncle killed the king and married the 
queen. Amleth, says Saxo, “chose to feign dullness and an utter lack of wits. 
This cunning course ensured his safety.” The courtiers of the fratricide king 
tested Amleth by putting a pretty woman in his way; he accepted her embraces, 
but won her love and fidelity. They tried him with cunning questions, but “he 
mingled craft and candor in such wise that there was nothing to betoken the 
truth.” From such bones Shakespeare made a man. 

Five Latin historians in these centuries rose from chronicles to history, even 
when keeping the chronicle form. William of Malmesbury (c. 1090-1143) 
arranged the matter of his Gesta pontificum and Gesta regum Anglorum to give a 
connected and lively story, trustworthy and fair, of British prelates and kings. 
Ordericus Vitalis (c. 1075-1143), born in Shrewsbury, was sent as an oblate at 
the age of ten to the monastery of St. Evroul in Normandy; there he lived the 
remainder of his sixty-eight years, never seeing his parents again. Eighteen of 
these years he spent on the five volumes of his Historia ecclesiastica, only 


stopping, we are told, on the coldest winter days, when his fingers were too 
numb to write. It is remarkable that a mind so limited in space should have 
spoken so well of varied affairs, secular as well as ecclesiastical, with asides on 
the history of letters and manners and every-day life. Bishop Otto of Freising (c. 
1114-58), in De duabus civitatibus (On the Two Cities), narrated the history of 
religion and the secular world from Adam to 1146, and began a proud biography 
of his nephew Frederick Barbarossa, but died while his hero was in mid-career. 
William of Tyre (c. 1130-90), a Frenchman born in Palestine, became chancellor 
to Baldwin IV of Jerusalem, and then Archbishop of Tyre; learned French, Latin, 
Greek, Arabic, and some Hebrew; and wrote in good Latin our most reliable 
source for the history of the earlier Crusades—Historia rerum in partibus 
transmarinis gestarum (History of Events Overseas). He sought natural 
explanations for all events; and his fairness in depicting the characters of Nur- 
ud-din and Saladin had much to do with the favorable opinion that Christian 
Europe formed of those infidel gentlemen. Matthew Paris (c. 1200-1259) was a 
monk of St. Albans. As historiographer to his abbey, and later to King Henry III, 
he composed his lively Chronica maiora, covering the major events of European 
history between 1235 and 1259. He wrote with clarity, accuracy, and unexpected 
partialities; he condemned the “avarice that has alienated the people from the 
pope,” and favored Frederick II against the papacy. He crowded his pages with 
miracles, and told the story of the Wandering Jew (anno 1228), but he frankly 
recorded the skepticism with which Londoners viewed the transference of some 
drops of Christ’s blood to Westminster Abbey (1247). He drew for his book 
several maps of England, the best of the period, and may himself have made the 
drawings that illustrate his work. We admire his industry and learning; but his 
sketch of Mohammed (anno 1236) is an astonishing revelation of how ignorant 
an educated Christian could be of Islamic history. 

The greatest historians of this age were two Frenchmen writing in their own 
language, and sharing with the troubadours and trouveres the honor of making 
French a literary tongue. Geoffroy de Villehardouin (c. 1150- c. 1218) was a 
noble and a warrior, of little formal education; but precisely because he knew not 
the tricks of rhetoric taught in the schools, he dictated his Conquéte de 
Constantinople (1207) in a French whose simple directness and matter-of-fact 
precision made his book a classic of historiography. Not that he was impartial; 
he played too intimate a role in the Fourth Crusade to see that picturesque 
treachery with an objective eye; but he was there, and saw and felt events with 
an immediacy that gave his book a living quality half immune to time. Almost a 
century later Jean Sire de Joinville, Seneschal of Champagne, after serving Louis 
IX on crusade and in France, wrote, when he was eighty-five, his Histoire de St. 


Louis (1309). We are grateful to him for describing, with artless sincerity, the 
human beings of history, and for lingering on illuminating customs and 
anecdotes; through him we feel the tang of the time as not even in Villehardouin. 
We are with him when he leaves his castle after pawning nearly all his 
possessions to go on crusade; he did not dare look back, he says, lest his heart 
should melt at sight of the wife and children whom he might never see again. He 
had not the subtle and crafty mind of Villehardouin, but he had common sense, 
and saw the clay in his saint. When Louis wished him to go a second time on 
crusade he refused, foreseeing the hopelessness of the enterprise. And when the 
pious King asked him, “Which would you choose—to be a leper or to have 
committed a mortal sin?” 


I, who never lied to him, answered that I would rather have committed thirty mortal sins than be a 
leper. When the monks had departed he called me to him alone, and made me sit at his feet, and 
said: “How came you to say that?” ... And I told him that I said it again. And he replied: “You 
spoke hastily and foolishly. For you should know that there is no leprosy so hideous as being in 
mortal sin.” ... He asked me if I washed the feet of the poor on Holy Thursday. “Sire,” said I, “it 
would make me sick! The feet of these villeins will I not wash.” “In truth,” said the King, “that 
was ill said, for you should never disdain what God did for our teaching. So I pray you, for the 


love of God first, and then for love of me, that you accustom yourself to wash the feet of the 
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poor. 

Not all Lives of the Saints were as honest as this. The sense of history, and 
the intellectual conscience, were so poorly developed in medieval minds that the 
writers of these edifying narratives seem to have felt that much good and little 
harm could come if their readers accepted the accounts as true. Probably in most 
cases the authors received the spreading tales from others, and believed what 
they wrote. If we take the Lives of the Saints simply as stories we shall find 
them full of interest and charm. Consider how St. Christopher got his name. He 
was a giant of Canaan, eighteen feet tall. He entered the service of a king 
because he had heard that this was the most powerful man in the world. One day 
the king crossed himself at mention of the Devil; Christopher concluded that the 
Devil was more powerful than the king, and thereupon he entered the Devil’s 
service. But at sight of a cross on the roadside the Devil took flight; and 
Christopher, reasoning that Jesus must be stronger than Satan, dedicated himself 
to Christ. He found it hard to observe the Christian fasts, there was so much of 
him to feed, and his great tongue tripped over the simplest prayers. A saintly 
hermit placed him on the bank of a ford whose swift waters annually drowned 
many who tried to cross it; Christopher took the wayfarers on his back and 
carried them dry and safe to the other shore. One day he bore a child across the 
stream; he asked why it was so heavy, and the child replied that it carried the 


weight of the world; safely across, the child thanked him, said, “I am Jesus 
Christ,” and disappeared; and Christopher’s staff, which he had stuck in the 
sand, suddenly blossomed with flowers.* And who was Britain’s St. George? 
Near Silenum, in Libya, a dragon annually received as food a living youth or 
maiden, chosen by lot, as the price of not poisoning the village with his breath. 
Once the lot fell to the virgin daughter of the king. When the fated day arrived 
she walked to the pond where the dragon stayed. There St. George saw her, and 
asked why she wept. “Young man,” she said, “I believe that you have a great and 
noble heart, but hasten to leave me.” He refused, and induced her to answer his 
question. “Fear nothing,” he told her, “for I will help you in the name of Jesus 
Christ.” At that moment the monster emerged from the water. George made the 
sign of the cross, recommended himself to Christ, charged, and plunged his 
lance into the beast. Then he bade the maiden throw her girdle around the neck 
of the wounded dragon; she did, and the beast, yielding like any gallant to so 
potent a charm, followed her docilely forever afterward. These and other pretty 
tales were gathered, about 1290, into a famous book by Iacopo de Voragine, 
Archbishop of Genoa; for each day in the year he told the story of its appointed 
saint; and he called his book Legenda sanctorum—Readings about the Saints. 
Iacopo’s collection became a favorite with medieval readers, who called it 
Legenda aurea, the Golden Legend. The Church counseled a certain suspension 
of belief in regard to some of these stories,’ but the people loved and accepted 
them all, and perhaps were not more deceived about life than the simple folk 
who absorb the popular fiction of our day. 


The glory of medieval Latin was its verse. Much of it was poetry in form 
only, for all varieties of didactic material—history, legend, mathematics, logic, 
theology, medicine—were given rhythm and rhyme as mnemonic aids. And 
there were epics of small moment and great length, like Walter of Chatillon’s 
Alexandreis (1176), which seem to us now as dull as Paradise Lost. There were 
also poetical disputations—between body and soul, death and man, mercy and 
truth, rustic and cleric, man and woman, wine and water, wine and beer, rose and 
violet, the poor student and the well-fed priest, even between Helen and 
Ganymede as to the rival merits of heterosexual and homosexual love.’ Nothing 
human was alien to medieval poetry. 

The classic reliance on vowel quantity as the measure of meter was 
abandoned from the fifth century onward, and medieval Latin verse, rising out of 
popular feeling rather than from learned art, achieved a new poetry based on 
accent, rhythm, and rhyme. Such forms had existed among the Romans before 
Greek meters came to them, and had clandestinely survived a thousand years of 


the classic style. Classic forms—hexameter, elegiac, Sapphic-remained 
throughout the Middle Ages, but the Latin world had tired of them; they seemed 
unattuned to the moods of piety, tenderness, delicacy, and prayer that 
Christianity had spread. Simpler rhythms came, short lines of iambic feet that 
could convey almost any emotion from the beating of the heart to the tread of 
soldiers marching on to war. 

Whence rhyme came to Western Christendom no one knows and many guess. 
It had been used in a few pagan poems, as by Ennius, Cicero, Apuleius; 
occasionally in Hebrew and Syriac poetry; sporadically in Latin poetry of the 
fifth century; abundantly in Arabic verse as early as the sixth century. Possibly 
the Moslem passion for rhymes affected the Christians who touched Islam; the 
surfeit of rhymes, medial and terminal, in medieval Latin verse recalls a like 
excess in Arabic poetry. In any case the new forms begot an entire new corpus of 
Latin poetry, utterly unlike the classic types, astonishing in abundance, and of 
unsuspected excellence. Here, for example, is Peter Damian (1007-72), the 
ascetic reformer, likening the call of Christ to the call of a lover to a maid: Quis 
est hic qui pulsat ad ostium? 
noctis rumperis somnium? 
Me vocat: “O virginum pulcherimma, 
soror, coniux, gemma splendidissima. 
Cito, surgens aperi, dulcissima. 


Ego sum summi regis filius, 
primus et novissimus; 

qui de caelis in has veni tenebras, 
liberare captivorum animas: 
passus mortem et multas iniurias.” 


Mox ego dereliqui lectulum, 
cucurri ad pessulum: 

ut dilecto tota domus pateat, 

et mens mea plenissime videat 
quern videre maxime desiderat. 


At ille iam inde transierat; 

ostium reliquerat. 

Quid ergo, miserrima, quid facerem? 
Lacrymando sum secuta iuvenem 
manus cuius plasmaverunt hominem.... 


Who is this that knocks at my door? 
Would you shatter my night’s dream? 


He calls me: “O loveliest of maidens, 
Sister, mate, gem most resplendent! 
Quick! rise! open, most sweet! 


I am the son of the highest king, 
His first and youngest son, 


Who from heaven has come to this 
darkness 


To free the souls of captives; 
Death have I suffered, and many injuries.” 


Quickly I left my couch, 

Ran to the threshold, 

That to the beloved all the house might 
lie open, 

And my soul might in fullest see 

Him whom it most longs to see. 


But he so soon had passed by, 

Had left my door. 

What then, miserable me, should I do? 
Weeping I followed after the youth 
Whose hands formed man. 


To Peter Damian poetry was an incident; to Hildebert of Lavardin (1055? 
-1133), Archbishop of Tours, it was a passion that fought his faith for his soul. 
Probably from the Bérenger of Tours who had studied under Fulbert at Chartres 
he imbibed a love for the Latin classics. After many tribulations he journeyed to 
Rome, not sure which he sought more—papal benediction or a sight of the 
scenes endeared to him by his reading. He was touched by the grandeur and 
decay of the old capital, and expressed his feelings in classic elegiac form: Par 
tibi, Roma, nihil, cum sis prope tota ruina; 

quam magni fueris integra fracta doces. 
Longa tuos fastus aetas destruxit, et arces 

Caesaris et superum templa palude iacent. 
Ile labor, labor ille ruit quern dirus Araxes 


et stantem tremuit et cecidisse dolet.... 


Non tamen annorum series, non flamma, nec ensis 
I 


ad plenum potuit hoc abolere decus. 
Here for a moment a medieval poet used the Latin language as nobly as Virgil 
himself. But once a Christian, always a Christian. Hildebert found more comfort 
in Jesus and Mary than in Jupiter and Minerva; and in a later poem he 


impeccably dismissed the ancient shrines: Gratior haec iactura mihi successibus 
illis; 
maior sum pauper divite, stante iacens. 
Plus aquilis vexilla crucis, plus Caesare Petrus, 
plus cinctis ducibus vulgus inerme dedit. 
Stans domui terras, infernum diruta pulso; 
corpora stans, animas fracta iacensque rego. 
Tunc miserae plebi, modo principibus tenebrarum 


impero; tunc urbes, nunc mea regna polus.!! 
Not since Fortunatus had any Latin penned such poetry. 


II. WINE, WOMAN, AND SONG 


Our knowledge of the pagan or skeptical aspects of medieval life is naturally 
fragmentary; the past has not transmitted itself to us impartially, except in our 
blood. We must all the more admire the liberality of spirit—or the fellowship of 
enjoyment—that led the monastery of Benediktbeuern (in Upper Bavaria) to 
preserve the manuscript which reached print in 1847 as Carmina Burana 
(Beuern Poems), and is now our main source for the poetry of the “wandering 
scholars.”"’ These were not tramps; some were footloose monks straying from 
their monasteries, some were clerics out of a job, most were students en route, 
often by foot, between home and university, or from one university to another. 
Many students stopped at taverns on the way; some sampled wines and women, 
and learned unscheduled lore. Some composed songs, sang them, sold them; 
some abandoned hope of an ecclesiastical career, and lived from pen to mouth 
by dedicating their poetic powers to bishops or lords. They labored chiefly in 
France and western Germany, but as they wrote in Latin their poems achieved an 
international currency. They pretended to have an organization—the Ordo 
vagorum, or guild of wanderers; and they invented as its founder and patron 
saint a mythical Rabelaisian personage whom they called Golias. As early as the 
tenth century Archbishop Walter of Sens fulminated against the scandalous 
“family of Golias”; and as late as 1227 a Church council condemned the 
“Goliardi” for singing parodies on the most sacred songs of the liturgy.° “They 
go about in public naked,” said the Council of Salzburg in 1281; “they lie in 
bake ovens, frequent taverns, games, harlots, earn their bread by their vices, and 
cling with obstinacy to their sect.”’ 

We know only a few of these Goliardic poets individually. One was Hugh or 
Hugo Primas, a canon at Orléans about 1140, “a vile fellow, deformed of 
visage,” says a rival scribe,® but famed “through many provinces” for his ready 


wit and verse; dying of unbought poetry, and flinging angry satires at the 
ecclesiastical rich; a man of great erudition and little shame, writing coarse 
indecencies in hexameters almost as chaste as Hildebert’s. Still more renowned 
was one whose name is lost, but whom his admirers called Archipoeta, the 
Archpoet (c. 1161), a German knight who preferred wine and ink to sword and 
blood, and lived fitfully on the occasional charity of Rainald von Dassel, 
archbishop-elect of Cologne and ambassador of Barbarossa at Pavia. Rainald 
tried to reform him, but the poet begged off with one of the most famous of 
medieval poems—the “Confession of Goliath”’—whose final stanza became a 
favorite drinking song in German universities. 


1. Seething over inwardly 

With fierce indignation, 

In my bitterness of soul 
Hear my declaration. 

I am of one element, 
Levity my matter, 

Like enough a withered leaf 
For the winds to scatter. 


2. Never yet could I endure 
Soberness and sadness. 
Jests I love, and sweeter than 
Honey find I gladness. 
Whatsoever Venus bids 
Is a joy excelling; 
Never in an evil heart 
Did she make her dwelling. 


3. Down the broad way do I go, 

Young and unregretting; 

Wrap me in my vices up, 
Virtue all forgetting. 

Greedier for all delight 
Than heaven to enter in, 

Since the soul in me is dead, 
Better save the skin. 


4. Pardon pray you, good my lord, 

Master of discretion, 

But this death I die is sweet, 
Most delicious poison. 

Wounded to the quick am | 
By a young girl’s beauty; 

She’s beyond my touching? Well, 
Can’t the mind do duty? 


5. Sit you down amid the fire, 
Will the fire not burn you? 
Come to Pavia; will you 
Just as chaste return you? 
Pavia, where beauty draws 
Youth with fingertips, 
Youth entangled in her eyes, 
Ravished with her lips. 


6. Let you bring Hippolytus, 
In Pavia dine him; 
Never more Hippolytus 
Will the morning find him. 
In Pavia not a road 
But leads to Venery, 
Nor among its crowding towers 
One to chastity. 


7. Meum est propositum 

in taberna mori, 

ut sint vina proxima 
morientis ori. 

Tunc cantabunt laetius. 
angelorum chori: 

“Sit deus propitius 
huic potatori!” 


7. For on this my heart is set: 
When the hour is nigh me, 
Let me in the tavern die, 
With a tankard by me, 
While the angels, looking down, 
Joyously sing o’er me: 
Deus sit propitius 


Huic potatori!Y? 


The Carmina Burana range over all the themes of youth: spring, love, boasts 
of seductions achieved, delicate obscenities, tender lyrics of love unreturned, a 
student’s song counseling a moratorium on studies and a holiday with love 
(omittamus studia, dulce est desipere).... In one song a girl interrupts a scholar’s 
labor with Quid tu facis, domine? Veni mecum ludere (“What are you doing, 
master? Come and play with me”); another sings the faithlessness of woman; 
another, the grief of the betrayed and forsaken lass whose horizontal growth 
brings down parental blows. Many chant the joys of drinking or gambling; some 
attack the wealth of the Church (“The Gospel According to the Silver Mark”); 
some parody the noblest hymns, like Thomas’ Lauda Sion; one is a 


Whitmanesque song of the open road.'° Many are doggerel, some are 
masterpieces of lyrical craftsmanship. Here is a lover’s idyl of ideal death: When 


she recklessly 
Gave herself wholly unto Love and me, 
Beauty in heaven afar 
Laughed from her joyous star. 
Too great desire hath overwhelmed me; 
My heart’s not great enough 
For this huge joy that overmastered me, 
What time my love Made in her arms another man of me, 
And all the gathered honey of her lips 
Drained in one yielded kiss. 
Again, again I dream the freedom given 
Of her soft breast; 
And so am come, another god, to heaven 
Among the rest; 
Yea, and serene would govern gods and men 
If I might find again 


My hand upon her breast.!! 


Most of the love poetry in the Carmina is frankly sensual; there are moments 
of tenderness and grace, but they are brief preludes. We might have guessed that 
by the side of the hymns of the Church there would sooner or later be hymns to 
Venus; woman, the devoted supporter of religion, is the chief rival of the gods. 
The Church listened patiently enough to these chants of love and wine. But in 
1281 a council decreed that any cleric (therefore any student) who composed or 
sang licentious or impious songs should lose his clerical rank and privileges. 
Such wandering students as thereafter remained loyal to Golias sank to the level 
of jongleurs, and fell out of literature into ribald doggerel. By 1250 the day of 
the goliards was over. But as they had inherited a pagan current running beneath 
the Christian centuries, so their mood and poetry secretly survived to enter the 
Renaissance. 

Latin poetry itself almost died with the goliards. The thirteenth century turned 
the best minds to philosophy; the classics retreated to a minor place in the 
university curriculum; and the almost Augustan grace of Hildebert and John of 
Salisbury had no heirs. When the thirteenth century ended, and Dante chose 
Italian for his medium, the vernacular languages became literature. Even drama, 
child and servant of the Church, put off its Latin dress, and spoke the peoples’ 
tongues. 


III. THE REBIRTH OF DRAMA 


The classic drama had died before the Middle Ages began, for it had 
degenerated into mime and farce, and had been replaced by hippodrome 
spectacles. The plays of Seneca and Hroswitha were literary exercises, which 
apparently never reached the stage. Two lines of active continuity remained: the 
mimetic rituals of agricultural festivals, and the farces played by wandering 
minstrels and clowns in castle hall or village square." 

But in the Middle Ages, as in ancient Greece, the main fountainhead of drama 
was in religious liturgy. The Mass itself was a dramatic spectacle; the sanctuary 
was a Sacred stage; the celebrants wore symbolic costumes; priest and acolytes 
engaged in dialogue; and the antiphonal responses of priest and choir, and of 
choir to choir, suggested precisely that same evolution of drama from dialogue 
that had generated the sacred Dionysian play. In the ceremonies of certain 
holydays the dramatic element was explicitly developed. At Christmas, in some 
religious rites of the eleventh century, men dressed as shepherds entered the 
church, were greeted with “glad tidings” by a choirboy “angel,” and worshiped a 
wax or plaster babe in a manger; from an eastern door three “kings” entered, and 
were guided to the manger by a star pulled along a wire.'’ On the 28th of 
December certain churches represented the “slaughter of the innocents”: boy 
choristers marched up nave and aisles, fell as if murdered by Herod, rose, and 
walked up into the sanctuary as a symbol of mounting into heaven.'* On Good 
Friday many churches removed the crucifix from the altar, and carried it to a 
receptacle representing the Holy Sepulcher, from which on Easter morning it 
was solemnly restored to the altar in token of resurrection.'’ As far back as 380 
the story of Christ’s Passion had been written as a Euripidean drama by Gregory 
Nazianzen, Patriarch of Constantinople;'® and from that time to this the Passion 
Play has kept its hold upon Christian peoples. The first such play recorded as 
having been performed was presented at Siena about 1200; probably there had 
been many such representations long before. 

As the Church used architecture, sculpture, painting, and music to impress 
upon the faithful the central scenes and ideas of the Christian epic, so she 
appealed to the imagination, and intensified the piety, of the people by 
developing in increasing splendor and detail the dramatic implications of the 
greater feasts. The “tropes,” or amplifying texts added for musical elaboration to 
the liturgy, were sometimes turned into little plays. So an “Easter trope” in a 
tenth-century manuscript at St. Gall assigns this dialogue to parts of a choir 
divided to represent angels and the three Marys: Angels: Whom seek ye in the 
tomb, O servants of Christ? 


Marys: We seek Christ that was crucified, O heavenly host. 


Angels: He is not here; He is risen, as He foretold. Go, and announce that He is risen. 
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United chorus: Alleluia, the Lord has risen. 
Gradually, from the twelfth century onward, the religious spectacles grew too 
complex for representation within doors. A platform was set up outside the 
church, and the ludus or play was performed by actors chosen from the people 
and trained to memorize an extended script. The oldest extant example of this 
form is a twelfth-century Representation of Adam, written in French with Latin 
“rubrics” in red ink as directions to the players. 

Adam and Eve, dressed in white tunics, are shown playing in an Eden 
represented by shrubs and flowers in front of the church. Devils appear, in those 
red tights that have clung to them ever since in the theater; they run through the 
audience, twisting their bodies and making horrible grimaces. They offer the 
forbidden fruit to Adam, who refuses it, then to Eve, who takes it; and Eve 
persuades Adam. So convicted of a desire for knowledge, Adam and Eve are 
fettered with irons and are dragged off by the devils to hell—a hole in the 
ground, from which comes an infernal noise of rejoicing. In a second act Cain 
prepares to murder Abel. “Abel,” he announces, “you are a dead man.” Abel: 
“Why am I a dead man?” Cain: “Do you wish to hear why I want to kill you? ... 
I will tell you. Because you ingratiate yourself too much with God.” Cain flings 
himself upon Abel, and beats him to death. But the author is merciful: “Abel,” 
reads the rubric, “shall have a saucepan beneath his clothes.” '® 

Such Biblical ludi were later called “mysteries,” from the Latin ministerium 
in the sense of an action; this was also the meaning of drama. When the story 
was post-Biblical it was called a miraculum or miracle play, and usually turned 
on some marvelous deed of the Virgin or the saints. Hilarius, a pupil of Abélard, 
composed several such short plays (c. 1125), in a mixture of Latin and French. 
By the middle of the thirteenth century the vernacular languages were the regular 
medium of such “miracles”; humor, increasingly broad, played a rising role in 
them; and their subjects became more and more secular. 

Meanwhile the farce had made its own development toward drama. The 
evolution is exemplified in two short plays that have come down to us from the 
pen of an Arras hunchback, Adam de la Halle (c. 1260). One of them, Li jus 
Adam—the Play of Adam—is about the author himself. He had planned to be a 
priest, but fell in love with sweet Marie. “It was a beautiful and clear summer 
day, mild and green, with delightful song of birds. In the high woods near the 
brook ... I caught sight of her who is now my wife, and who now seems pale and 
yellow to me.... My hunger for her is satisfied.” He tells her so with peasant 
directness, and plans to go to Paris and the university. Into this marital scene, 


with more rhyme than reason, the author introduces a physician, a madman, a 
monk begging alms and promising miracles, and a troop of fairies singing songs, 
like a ballet projected by main force into a modern opera. Adam offends one of 
the fairies, who lays upon him the curse of never leaving his wife. From such 
nonsense there is a line of continuous development to Bernard Shaw. 

As secularization proceeded, the performances moved from the church 
grounds to the market place or some other square in the town. There were no 
theaters. For the few performances to be given—usually on some summer 
festival—a temporary stage was erected, with benches for the people and gaily 
decorated booths for nobilities. Surrounding houses might be used as 
background and “properties.” In religious plays the actors were young clerics; in 
secular plays they were town “mummers” or wandering jongleurs; women rarely 
took part. As the plays strayed farther from the church in scene and theme, they 
tended toward buffoonery and obscenity, and the Church, which had given birth 
to the serious drama, found herself forced to condemn the village ludi as 
immoral. So Bishop Grosseteste of Lincoln classed the plays, even the 
“miracles,” along with drinking bouts and the Feast of Fools, as performances 
that no Christian should attend; and by such edicts as his (1236-44) the actors 
who took part were automatically excommunicated. St. Thomas was more 
lenient, and ruled that the profession of histrio had been ordained for the solace 
of humanity, and that an actor who practiced it becomingly might, by God’s 
mercy, escape hell.'° 


IV. EPICS AND SAGAS 


The secularization of literature went hand in hand with the rise of the national 
languages. By and large, by the twelfth century, only clerics could understand 
Latin, and writers who wished to reach a lay audience were compelled to use the 
vernacular tongues. As social order grew, the reading audience widened, and 
national literatures rose to meet its demand. French literature began in the 
eleventh century, German in the twelfth, English, Spanish, and Italian in the 
thirteenth. 

The natural early form of these indigenous literatures was the popular song. 
The song was drawn out into the ballad; and the ballad, by proliferation or 
agglutination, swelled into such minor epics as Beowulf, the Chanson de Roland, 
the Nibelungenlied, and the Cid. The Chanson was probably put together about 
1130 from ballads of the ninth or tenth century. In 4000 simple, flowing iambic 
lines it tells the story of Roland’s death at Roncesvalles. Charlemagne, having 


“conquered” Moorish Spain, turns back with his army toward France; the 
traitorous Ganelon reveals their route to the enemy; and Roland volunteers to 
lead the dangerous rear guard. In a narrow winding gorge of the Pyrenees a 
horde of Basques pours down from the cliffs upon Roland’s little force. His 
friend Olivier begs him to sound his great horn as a call to Charlemagne for aid, 
but Roland proudly refuses to ask for help. He and Olivier and Archbishop 
Turpin lead their troops in a desperate resistance, and they fight till nearly all are 
dead. Olivier, blinded by blood flowing from mortal wounds in his head, 
mistakes Roland for an enemy, and strikes him. Roland’s helmet is split from 
crown to nosepiece, but saves him. 


At this blow Roland looks at him, 

Asks him gently and softly: 

“Sir comrade, do you this in earnest? 

I am that Roland who loves you so well. 
In no wise have you sent me defiance.” 
Says Olivier: “Now I hear you speak; 

I do not see you. God see and save you! 
Struck you have I. Forgive it to me!” 
Roland replies: “I have no injury. 

I forgive you here and before God.” 

At this word one to the other bows; 


And with such love they part.2° 


Roland at last blows his oliphant, blows till the blood bursts from his temples. 
Charlemagne hears, and turns back to the rescue, “his white beard flying in the 
wind.” But the way is long; “high are the mountains, vast and dark; deep are the 
valleys, swift the streams.” Meanwhile Roland mourns over the corpse of 
Olivier, and says to it: “Sir comrade, we have been together through many days 
and many years. You never did me evil, nor I to you. Life is all pain if you are 
dead.” The Archbishop, also dying, begs Roland to save himself by flight; 
Roland refuses, and continues to fight till the attackers flee; but he too is 
mortally wounded. With his last strength he breaks his jeweled sword Durendal 
against a stone, lest it fall into heathen hands. Now “Count Roland lay under a 
pine tree, his face turned toward Spain.... Many memories came upon him then; 
he thought of the lands he had conquered, of sweet France, and his family, and 
Charles, who had brought him up, and he wept.” He held up his glove to God as 
a sign of loyal vassalage. Charles, arriving, finds him dead. No translation can 
catch the simple but knightly dignity of the original, and none but one reared to 
love France and honor her can feel to the full the power and sentiment of this, 
the national epic that every French child learns, almost with its prayers. 


About 1160 an unknown poet, romantically idealizing the character and 
exploits of Ruy or Rodrigo Diaz (d. 1099), gave a national epic to Spain in the 
Poema del Cid. Here too the theme is the struggle of Christian knights against 
the Spanish Moors, the exaltation of feudal courage, honor, and magnanimity, 
the glory of war rather than the servitude of love. So Rodrigo, banished by an 
ungrateful king, leaves his wife and children in a nunnery, and vows never to 
live with them again until he has won five battles. He goes to fight the Moors, 
and the first half of the poem resounds with Homeric victories. Between battles 
the Cid robs Jews, scatters alms among the poor, feeds a leper, eats from the 
same dish with him, sleeps in the same bed, and discovers him to be Lazarus, 
whom Christ raised from the dead. This, of course, is not the Cid of history, but 
it does no greater injury to fact than the Chanson with its idealization of 
Charlemagne. The Cid became a heady stimulant to Spanish thought and pride; 
hundreds of ballads were composed about its hero, and a hundred histories more 
or less historical. There are few things in the world so unpopular as truth, and the 
backbone of men and states is a concatenation of romance. 


No one has yet explained why little Iceland, harassed by the elements and 
isolated by the sea, should have produced in this period a literature of scope and 
brilliance quite out of proportion to its place and size. Two circumstances 
helped: a rich store of orally transmitted historical traditions, dear to any 
segregated group; and a habit of reading—or being read to—which was favored 
by long winter nights. Already in the twelfth century there were many private 
libraries in the island, in addition to those in the monasteries. When writing 
became a familiar accomplishment, laymen as well as priests put this racial lore, 
once the property of scalds, into literary form. 

By a rare anomaly the leading writer of thirteenth-century Iceland was also its 
richest man, and twice the president of the republic—the “speaker of the law.” 
Snorri Sturluson (1178-1241) loved life more than letters; he traveled widely, 
engaged vigorously in politics and feuds, and was murdered by his son-in-law at 
sixty-two. His Heimskringla—The Round World—told Norse history and legend 
with a spare and brief simplicity natural to a man of action. His Edda Snorra 
Sturlusonar, or Prose Edda, gave a summary of Biblical history, a synopsis of 
Norse mythology, an essay on poetic meters, a treatise on the art of poetry, anda 
unique explanation of the art’s urological origin. Two warring groups of gods 
made peace by spitting into a jar; from this spittle was formed a demigod, 
Kvasir, who taught men wisdom like Prometheus. Kvasir was slain by dwarfs, 
who mixed his blood with wine and produced a nectar that conferred the gift of 
song on all who drank of it. The great god Odin found his way to where the 


dwarfs had stored this poetic wine, drank it all up, and flew to heaven. But some 
of the pent-up liquid escaped from him by a means rarely used in public 
fountains; this divine stream fell in an inspiring spray upon the earth; and those 
who were bedewed by it imbibed the gift of poesy.*' It was a learned man’s 
nonsense, quite as rational as history. 

The literature of Iceland in this period is astonishingly rich, and still alive 
with interest, vivacity, humor, and a poetic charm that pervades its prose. 
Hundreds of sagas were written, some brief, some as long as a novel, some 
historical, most of them mingling history and myth. In general they were 
civilized memories of a barbarous age, compact of honor and violence, 
complicated with litigation, and mitigated with love. The Ynglinga sagas of 
Snorri repeatedly tell of Norse knights who burned one another, or themselves, 
in their halls or cups. The most fertile of these legends was the Volsungasaga. Its 
stories had an early form in the Elder or Poetic Edda; they have their latest form 
in Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelungs. 

A Volsung was any descendant of Waels, a Norse king, who was great- 
grandson of Odin and grandfather to Sigurd (Siegfried). In the Nibelungenlied 
the Nibelungs are Burgundian kings; in the Volsungasaga they are a race of 
dwarfs guarding in the Rhine a gold treasure and ring which are infinitely 
precious but bring a curse and misfortune to all who possess them. Sigurd slays 
Fafnir the dragon guardian of the hoard, and captures it. On his wanderings he 
comes to a fire-encircled hill, on which the Valkyrie (an Odin-descended 
demigoddess) Brunhild sleeps; this is one form of the Sleeping Beauty tale. 
Sigurd is ravished by her beauty, and she is ravished; they plight their troth; and 
then—as is the way of men in many medieval romances—he leaves her and 
resumes his travels. At the court of Giuki, a Rhine king, he finds the princess 
Gudrun. Her mother gives him an enchanted drink, which enables him to forget 
Brunhild and marry Gudrun. Gunnar, son of Giuki, marries Brunhild, and brings 
her to the court. Resenting Sigurd’s amnesia, she has him killed; then in remorse 
she mounts his funeral pyre, slays herself with his sword, and is consumed with 
him. 

The most modern in form of these Icelandic sagas is The Story of Burnt Njal 
(c. 1220). The characters are sharply defined by their deeds and words rather 
than by description; the tale is well constructed, and moves with inherent fatality 
through stirring events to the central catastrophe—the burning of Nijal’s house, 
with himself and his wife Bergthora and his sons, by an armed band of enemies 
led by one Flosi, and bent on blood vengeance against Njal’s sons. 


Then Flosi... called out to Njal, and said, 


“T will offer thee, master Njal, leave to go out, for it is unworthy that thou shouldst burn 
indoors.” 

“T will not go out,” said Njal, “for I am an old man, and little fitted to avenge my sons, but I 
will not live in shame.” 

Then Flosi said to Bergthora, “Come thou out, housewife, for I will for no sake burn thee 
indoors.” 

“T was given away to Njal young,” said Bergthora, “and I have promised him this, that we 
would both share the same fate.” 

After that they both went back into the house. 

“What counsel shall we now take?” said Bergthora. 

“We will go to our bed,” said Njal, “and lay us down; I have long been eager for rest.” 

Then she said to the boy Thord, Kari’s son, “Thee will I take out, and thou shalt not burn in 
here.” 

“Thou hast promised me this, grandmother,” said the boy, “that we should never part so long 
as I wished to be with thee; but methinks it is much better to die with thee and Nijal than to live 
after you.” 

Then she bore the boy to her bed, and ... put him between herself and Njal. Then they signed 
themselves and the boy with the cross, and gave over their souls into God’s hand; and that was 


the last word men heard them utter.22 


The age of the migrations (300-600) had deposited in the confused memory 
of peoples and minstrels a thousand stories of social chaos, barbaric courage, and 
murderous love. Some of these tales were carried to Norway and Iceland, and 
produced the V olsungasaga; many, with kindred names and themes, lived and 
multiplied in Germany in the form of legends, ballads, and sagas. At an 
unknown time in the twelfth century an unknown German, uniting and 
transforming such materials, composed the Nibelungenlied, or Song of the 
Nibelungs. Its form is a concatenation of rhyming couplets in Middle High 
German; its narrative is a brew of primitive passions and pagan moods. 


Sometime in the fourth century King Gunther and his two brothers ruled 
Burgundy from their castle at Worms on the Rhine; and with them dwelt their 
young sister Kriemhild—‘“in no land was any fairer.” In those days King 
Siegmund governed the Lowlands, and enfeoffed his son Siegfried (Sigurd) with 
a rich estate near Xanten, also on the Rhine. Hearing of Kriemhild’s loveliness, 
Siegfried invited himself to Gunther’s court, made himself welcome there, lived 
there for a year, but never saw Kriemhild, though she, looking from her high 
window upon the youths tilting in the courtyard, loved him from the first. 
Siegfried surpassed all in jousts, and fought bravely for the Burgundians in their 
wars. When Gunther celebrated a victorious peace he bade the ladies join the 
feast. 


Many a noble maiden adorned herself with care, and the youths longed exceedingly to find 
favor in their eyes, and had not taken a rich King’s land in lieu thereof.... And lo, Kriemhild 
appeared, like the dawn from out the dark clouds; and he that had borne her so long in his heart 
was no more aweary.... And Siegfried joyed and sorrowed, for he said in his heart, “How should 
I woo such as thee? Surely it was a vain dream; yet I were liefer dead than a stranger to thee”... 
Her color was kindled when she saw before her the high-minded man, and she said, “Welcome, 
Sir Siegfried, noble knight and good.” His courage rose at her words; and graceful as beseemed a 
knight he bowed himself before her and thanked her. And love that is mighty constrained them, 
and they yearned with their eyes in secret. 


Gunther, unmarried, hears of the Icelandic queen Brunhild; but she, he is 
informed, can be won only by one who excels her in three trials of strength; and 
if he fails in any, he forfeits his head. Siegfried agrees to help Gunther win 
Brunhild if the King will give him Kriemhild to wife. They cross the sea with the 
speed and ease of romance; Siegfried, made invisible by a magic cape, helps 
Gunther meet the tests; and Gunther brings the reluctant Brunhild home as his 
bride. Eighty-six damsels help Kriemhild prepare rich garments for her. In a 
double marriage of great pomp Gunther weds Brunhild, and Siegfried is joined 
to Kriemhild. 

But Brunhild, seeing Siegfried, feels that he, not Gunther, was meant to be 
her mate. When Gunther goes in to her on their marriage night she repulses him, 
ties him in a knot, and hangs him up on the wall. Gunther, released, begs 
Siegfried’s aid; the hero, on the next night, disguises himself as Gunther, and lies 
beside Brunhild, while Gunther, hidden in the darkened room, hears all and sees 
nothing. Brunhild throws Siegfried out of bed, and engages him in a bone- 
crunching, head-cracking combat quite without rules. “Alas,” he says to himself 
amid the fight, “if I lose my life by the hand of a woman, all wives evermore 
will make light of their husbands.” Brunhild is finally overcome, and promises to 
be a wife; Siegfried retires unseen, bearing away her girdle and her ring; and 
Gunther’ takes his place beside the exhausted queen. Siegfried makes a present 
of the girdle and ring to Kriemhild. He brings her to his father, who crowns him 
King of the Lowlands. Using his Nibelungen wealth, Siegfried clothes his wife 
and her maidens more richly than ever women were robed before. 

Some time later Kriemhild visits Brunhild at Worms; Brunhild, jealous of 
Kriemhild’s finery, reminds her that Siegfried is Gunther’s vassal. Kriemhild 
retorts by showing her the girdle and ring as proof that Siegfried, not Gunther, 
had overcome her. Hagen, gloomy half brother to Gunther, rouses him against 
Siegfried; they invite him to a hunt; and as he stoops over a brook to drink, 
Hagen pierces him with a spear. Kriemhild, seeing her hero dead, “lay senseless 
in a swoon all that day and night.” She inherits the Nibelung treasure as 
Siegfried’s widow, but Hagen persuades Gunther to take it from her. Gunther, 


his brothers, and Hagen bury it in the Rhine, and take oath never to reveal its 
hiding place. 

For thirteen years Kriemhild broods over vengeance upon Hagen and her 
brothers, but finds no opportunity. Then she accepts the marriage proposal of the 
widowed Etzel (Attila), King of the Huns, and goes to Vienna to live as his 
queen. “So famed was Etzel’s rule that the boldest knights, Christian or heathen, 
drew ceaselessly to his court.... One saw there what one never sees now- 
Christian and heathen together. Howso diverse their beliefs, the King gave with 
such free hand that all had plenty.” There Kriemhild “ruled virtuously” for 
thirteen years, seeming to forgo vengeance. Indeed she asks Etzel to invite her 
brothers and Hagen to a feast; they accept despite Hagen’s warning, but come 
with an armed retinue of yeomen and knights. While the royal brothers, Hagen, 
and the knights enjoy the hospitality of the Hun court in Etzel’s hall, the yeomen 
outside are slain at Kriemhild’s command. Hagen is told of it, and springs to 
arms; a terrible battle ensues in the hall between the Burgundians and the Huns 
(perhaps recalling their actual war of 437); with his first blow Hagen strikes off 
the head of Ortlieb, the five-year-old son of Kriemhild and Etzel, and he flings 
the head into Kriemhild’s lap. When nearly all the Burgundians are dead Gernot, 
brother of Kriemhild and Gunther, asks Etzel to let the surviving visitors escape 
from the hall. The Hun knights wish it, Kriemhild forbids it, the slaughter goes 
on. Her youngest brother, Giselher, who was an innocent lad of five when 
Siegfried fell, appeals to her: “Fairest sister, how have I deserved death from the 
Huns? I was ever true to thee, nor did thee any hurt; I rode hither, dearest sister, 
for that I trusted to thy love. Needs must thou show mercy.” She agrees to let 
them escape if they will deliver Hagen to her. “God in heaven forbid!” cries 
Gernot; “liefer would we all die than give one man for our ransom.” Kriemhild 
draws the Huns from the building, locks the Burgundians in it, and has it set on 
fire. Maddened with heat and thirst, the Burgundians cry out in agony; Hagen 
bids them assuage their thirst with the blood of the slain; they do. Some emerge 
from the flaming and falling timbers; the battle continues in the courtyard until 
of the Burgundians only Gunther and Hagen remain alive. Dietrich the Goth 
fights and overcomes Hagen and brings him bound to Kriemhild. She asks 
Hagen where he has concealed the Nibelung treasure; he refuses to tell her as 
long as Gunther is alive; Gunther, also captive, is slain at his sister’s bidding, 
and his head is brought to Hagen. But Hagen defies her: “Now none knows 
where the hoard is save God and I alone; that to thee, devil-woman, shall never 
more be known.” She seizes his sword and strikes him dead. Then Hildebrand 
the Goth, one of her warriors, surfeited with her blood lust, slays Kriemhild. 


It is a terrible tale, as red with gore as any in literature or beneath. We do 
some injustice to it by taking its direst moments from their context of feasting, 
jousting, hunting, and womanly affairs; but this is the central and bitter theme— 
a gentle maiden changed by the experience of evil into a ferocious murderess. 
Strangely little of Christianity is left in the story; it is rather a Greek tragedy of 
nemesis, without the Greek reluctance to let violence come upon the stage. In 
this stream of crime almost all feudal virtues are submerged, even the honor of 
host to invited guest. Nothing could surpass the barbarism of such a tale, until 
our time. 


V. THE TROUBADOURS 


At the end of the eleventh century, when we should have expected all 
European letters to be colored by the religious enthusiasm of the Crusades, there 
developed in southern France a school of lyric poetry aristocratic, pagan, 
anticlerical, bearing the marks of Arab influence, and signalizing the triumph of 
woman over the chastisement laid upon her by the theory of the Fall. This style 
of verse moved from Toulouse to Paris to London with Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
captured the lion heart of her son Richard I, created the minnesingers of 
Germany, and molded the Italian dolce stil nuovo that led to Dante. 

At the origin of the style stands Eleanor’s grandfather, William IX, Count of 
Poitou and Duke of Aquitaine. This reckless blade found himself at eleven 
(1087) the practically independent ruler of southwestern France. He joined the 
First Crusade and sang its victory; but, like so many nobles in his heresy- 
infected lands, he had scant respect for the Church, and made gay mockery of 
her priests. An old Provencal biography describes him as “one of the most 
courteous men in the world, and a great deceiver of ladies; and he was a brave 
knight and had much to do with love affairs; and he knew well how to sing and 
make verses; and for a long time he roamed all through the land to deceive the 
ladies.”** Though married, he carried off the beautiful viscountess of 
Chatellerault, and lived with her in open scandal. When the bold bald bishop of 
Angouléme bade him end his wicked ways he replied, “I will repudiate the 
viscountess as soon as your hair requires a comb.” Excommunicated, he one day 
met the bishop of Poitiers. “Absolve me,” he said, “or I will kill you.” “Strike,” 
answered the bishop, offering his neck. “No,” said William; “I do not love you 
well enough to send you to paradise.”** The Duke set a style of writing amorous 
poetry to noble dames. He suited the action to the word, led a short life and a 


merry one, and died at fifty-six (1137). He left to Eleanor his immense domain, 
and his taste for poetry and love. 

She gathered poets about her at Toulouse, and willingly they sang for her and 
her court the beauty of women and the fever engendered by their charms. 
Bernard de Ventadour, whose poems seemed to Petrarch only slightly inferior to 
his own, began by praising the loveliness of the viscountess of Ventadour; she 
took him so seriously that her husband had to shut her up in his castle tower. 
Bernard, encouraged, turned to chant the splendor of Eleanor herself, and 
followed her to Rouen; when she preferred the love of two kings he emptied out 
his soul in a famous dirge. A generation later the troubadour Bertrand de Born 
became the bosom friend of Richard I, and his successful rival for the love of the 
most beautiful woman of her time, Dame Maenz of Martignac. Another 
troubadour, Peire Vidal (11672-1215), accompanied Richard on crusade, 
returned intact, lived and rhymed in amours and poverty, and received at last an 
estate from Count Raymond VI of Toulouse.*? We know the names of 446 other 
troubadours; but from these four we may judge their loose melodious tribe. 

Some were musical vagabonds; most were minor nobles with a flair for song; 
four were kings—Richard I, Frederick II, Alfonso II, and Pedro II of Aragon. 
For a century (1150-1250) they dominated the literature of southern France, and 
molded the manners of an aristocracy emerging from rustic brutality into a 
chivalry that almost redeemed war with courtesy, and adultery with grace. The 
language of the troubadours was the langue d’oc or roman of southern France 
and northeastern Spain. Their name is a puzzle; troubadour is probably from the 
roman word trobar, to find or invent, as obviously the Italian trovatore is from 
trovare; but some would take it from the Arabic tarraba, to sing.*° They called 
their art gai saber or gaya ciencia, “gay wisdom”; but they took it seriously 
enough to undergo a long period of training in poetry, music, and the forms and 
speech of gallantry; they dressed like the nobility, flaunted a mantle trimmed 
with gold embroidery and costly furs, rode often in knightly armor, entered the 
lists at tournaments, and fought with lance as well as pen for the ladies to whom 
they had pledged their lines, if not their lives. They wrote only for the 
aristocracy. Usually they composed music for their own lyrics, and hired 
minstrels to sing them at banquets or tournaments; but often they themselves 
would strum the lute and wring a passion through a song. 

Probably the passion was a literary form; the burning longing, the celestial 
fulfillments, the tragic despair of the troubadours were poetic license and 
machinery; apparently the husbands took these ardors so, and had less sense of 
property than most males. Since marriage among the aristocracy was normally 
an incident in a transfer of property, romance had to come after marriage, as in 


French fiction; the amours of medieval literature are, with a few exceptions, tales 
of illicit love, from Francesca and Beatrice in the South to Isolde and Guinevere 
in the North. The general inaccessibility of the married lady generated the poetry 
of the troubadours; it is hard to romanticize desire fulfilled, and where there are 
no impediments there is no poetry. We hear of a few troubadours who received 
the ultimate favor from the ladies whom they had chosen for their lays, but this 
was a breach of literary etiquette; usually the poet had to sate his thirst with a 
kiss or a touch of the hand. Such restraint made for refinement; and in the 
thirteenth century the poetry of the troubadours—perhaps influenced by the 
worship of Mary—graduated from sensualism to an almost spiritual delicacy. 

But they were seldom pious. Their resentment of chastity set them at odds 
with the Church. Several of them lampooned prelates, ridiculed hell,*” defended 
the Albigensian heretics, and celebrated the victorious crusade of the impious 
Frederick where the saintly Louis had failed. Guillem Adémar approved one 
crusade, but only because it removed a husband from his path. Raimon Jorden 
preferred a night with his beloved to any promised trans-mundane paradise.”° 

Forms of composition seemed more important to the troubadours than 
commandments of morality. The canzo was a song of love; the plante was a 
dirge for a friend or lover lost to death; the tenson was a rhymed debate on a 
question of love, morality, or chivalry; the sirvente was a song of war, feud, or 
political attack; the stxtine was a complicated rhyme sequence of six stanzas, 
each of six lines, invented by Arnaud Daniel and much admired by Dante; the 
pastourelle was a dialogue between a troubadour and a shepherdess; the aubade 
or alba, a song of the dawn, usually warned lovers that the day would soon 
reveal them; the serena or serenade was an evening song; the balada was a 
narrative in verse. Here is an anonymous aubade partly spoken by a twelfth- 
century Juliet. 


In a garden where the white thorn spreads her leaves, 
My lady hath her love lain close beside her, 

Till the warden cries the dawn—ah, dawn that grieves! 
Ah God! ah God! that dawn should come so soon! 


“Please God that night, dear night, should never cease, 
Nor that my Love should parted be from me, 

Nor watch cry ‘Dawn’—ah, dawn that slayeth peace! 
Ah God! ah God! that dawn should come so soon! 


“Fair friend and sweet, thy lips! Our lips again! 
Lo, in the meadow there the birds give song. 
Ours be the love, and jealousy’s the pain! 


Ah God! ah God! that dawn should come so soon! 


“Of that sweet wind that comes from Far-Away 
Have I drunk deep of my Beloved’s breath, 

Yea, of my Love’s that is so dear and gay. 

Ah God! ah God! that dawn should come so soon!” 


Fair is this damsel and right courteous, 
And many watch her beauty’s gracious way. 
Her heart toward love is nowise traitorous. 


Ah God! ah God! that dawn should come so soon!2” 


The troubadour movement in France came to an end amid the thirteenth 
century, partly through the increasing artificiality of its forms and sentiments, 
partly through the ruin of south France by the Albigensian Crusades. For in that 
troubled time many castles fell that had harbored troubadours; and when 
Toulouse itself suffered a double siege the knightly order in Aquitaine collapsed. 
Some singers fled to Spain, some to Italy. There in the second half of the 
thirteenth century the art of the love lyric was reborn, and Dante and Petrarch 
were scions of the troubadours. The gay science of their gallantry helped to mold 
the code of chivalry, and to turn the barbarians of northern Europe into 
gentlemen. Literature ever since has felt the influence of those subtle songs; and 
perhaps love now bears a finer fragrance from the incense of their praise. 


VI. THE MINNESINGERS 


The troubadour movement spread from France to southern Germany, and 
flourished there in the golden age of the Hohenstaufen emperors. The German 
poets were called Minnesdnger, love singers, and their poetry coincided with the 
Minnedienst (love service) and Frauendienst (lady service) of contemporary 
chivalry. We know over 300 of these minnesingers by name, and have a plentiful 
legacy of their verse. Some of them belonged to the lower nobility; most of them 
were poor, and depended upon imperial or ducal patronage. Though they 
followed a strict law of rhythm and rhyme, many of them were illiterate, and 
dictated the words and music of their Lieder; to this day the German term for 
poetry—Dichtung—means dictation. Usually they let minstrels sing for them; 
sometimes they themselves sang. We hear of a great Sdngerkrieg, or song 
contest, held at the Castle Wartburg in 1207; there, we are told, both Tannhdauser 
and Wolfram von Eschenbach took part.*° Y For a century the minnesingers 
helped to raise the status of woman in Germany, and the ladies of the aristocracy 


became the life and inspiration of a culture more refined than anything that 
Germany would know again till Schiller and Goethe. 

Wolfram and Walther von der Vogelweide are classed as minnesingers 
because they wrote songs of love; but Wolfram and his Parzival may be better 
viewed under the heading of romance. Walther “of the Bird-Meadow” was born 
somewhere in the Tirol before 1170. Knight but poor, he made matters worse by 
taking to poetry. We find him at twenty singing for his bread in the homes of the 
Viennese aristocracy. In those youthful years he wrote of love with a sensuous 
freedom frowned upon by his rivals. His Unter den Linden is treasured to this 
day in Germany: Unter den linden, 
an der heide, 
da unser sweier bette was; 
du muget ir vinden 
schone beide 
gebrochen bluomen under gras. 

Vor dem valde in einem tal— 
tandaradei!— 
schone sanc diu nahtegal. 


Ich kam gegangen 

zuo der ouwe; 

do was min friedel komen e. 

Da wart ich empfangen, 

here frouwe! 

Daz ich bin saelic iemer me. 
Kiste er mich? Wol tusend stunt; 
tandaradei! 

Sehet, wie rot mir ist der munt. 


Do het er gemachet 

also riche 

von bluomen eine bettestat. 
Das wirt noch gelachet 
innecliche, 

kum iemen an daz selbe pfat, 
bi den rosen er wol mac— 
tandaradei!— 

merken wa mir’z houbet lac. 


Daz er bi mir laege, 

wesse ez iemen 

(nu en welle Got!) so schamte ich mich 
wes er mit mir pflaege, 


niemer niemen 
bevinde daz wan er und ich 
unde ein kleinez vogellin— 
tandaradei! — 
daz mac wol getriuwe sin.°! 
Under the linden, 
On the heather, 
For us two a bed there was; 
There could you see, 
Entwined together, 
Broken flowers and bruised grass. 
From a thicket in the dale— 
Tandaradei! — 
Sweetly sang the nightingale. 


I sped thither 
Through the glade; 
My love had reached the spot before. 
There was I snared, 
Most happy maid! 
For I am blessed evermore. 
Many a time he kissed me there— 
Tandaradei! 


See my lips, how red they are! 


There he contrived 
In joyful haste 
A bower of blossoms for us both. 
That must be still 
A fading jest 
For those who take the selfsame path 
And see the spot where on that day— 
Tandaradei!— 


My head among the roses lay. 


How shamed were I 
If anyone 
(Now Heaven forfend!) had there been nigh. 
There we two lay, 
But that was known 
To none except my love and I, 
And the little nightingale— 
Tandaradei! — 


Who, I know, will tell no tale.>? 


As he grew older his perception matured, and he began to see in woman 
charms and graces fairer than any budding flesh, and the rewards of unity in 
marriage seemed richer than the surface titillations of variety. “Happy the man, 
happy the woman, whose hearts are to each other true; their lives increase in 
price and worth; blessed their years, and all their days.”*’ He deprecated the 
adulation with which his fellow warblers perfumed the ladies of the court; he 
proclaimed wip (Weib, woman) a higher title than vrouwe (Frau, lady); good 
women and good men were the real nobility. He thought “German ladies fair as 
God’s angels; anyone who defames them lies in his teeth.”*“ 

In 1197 the Emperor Henry VI died, and Germany suffered a generation of 
chaos until Frederick II came of age. The aristocratic patronage of letters fell 
away, and Walther wandered from court to court, singing unhappily for his 
meals in competition with noisy jugglers and prideless clowns. An item in the 
expense account of Bishop Wolfger of Passau reads: “Five solidi, November 12, 
1203, to Walther von der Vogelweide to buy himself a fur coat against the 
winter cold.”*? It was a doubly Christian act, for Walther was a zealous 
Ghibelline, tuned his lyre against the popes, denounced the shortcomings of the 
Church, and raged at the way in which German coins flew over the Alps to 
replenish Peter’s Pence.*° He was, however, a faithful Christian, and composed a 
mighty “Crusader’s Hymn.” But at times he could stand above the battle and see 


all men as brothers: Mankind arises from one virgin; 
We are alike both outward and within; 
Our mouths are sated with the selfsame fare; 
And when their bones into confusion fall, 
Say ye, who knew the living man by sight, 
Which is the villein now, and which the knight, 
That worms have gnawed their carcasses so bare? 


Christians, Jews, and heathens, serve they all, 
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And God has all creation in His care. 
After a quarter century of wandering and poverty, Walther received from 
Frederick II an estate and an income (1221), and could spend in peace his 
remaining seven years. He mourned that he was too old and ill to go on crusade. 
He begged God to forgive him for not being able to love his enemies.** In a 
poetic testament he bequeathed his goods: “to the envious my ill luck; to the liars 
my sorrows; to false lovers my follies; to the ladies my heart’s pain.”*? He was 
buried in Wiirzburg Cathedral, and near by a monument proclaims Germany’s 
affection for the greatest poet of his age. 
After him the minnesinger movement lost itself in extravaganzas, and shared 
in the disasters that shattered Germany after the fall of Frederick II. Ulrich von 


Lichtenstein (c. 1200—c. 1276) tells in his poetic autobiography, Frauendienst, 
how he was reared in all the sentiments of “lady service.” He chose a lady as his 
goddess, had his harelip sewed up to mitigate her repulsion, and fought for her in 
tournament. When told of her surprise that he still had a finger which she 
thought he had lost in her honor, he cut off the offending member and sent it to 
her as tribute. He almost swooned with delight when fortune permitted him to 
drink the water in which she had washed her hands.“ He received a letter from 
her, and carried it for weeks in his pocket before he found someone whom he 
could trust to read it for him secretly; for Ulrich could not read.*! On promise of 
her favor he waited two days in beggar’s clothing among the lepers at her gate; 
she admitted him; and finding him importunate, she had him lowered in a bed 
sheet from her window. All this time he had a wife and children. 

The minnesinger movement ended with some dignity in Henrich von 
Meissen, whose songs in honor of women earned him the title Frauenlob, 
“women’s praise.” When he died at Mainz in 1317, the ladies of the city carried 
his bier with tuneful laments to bury him in the cathedral, and poured upon his 
coffin such abundance of wine that it flowed the full length of the church.” After 
him the art of song fell from the hands of the knights, and was taken up by the 
middle class; the romantic mood of the lady worshipers passed, and was 
succeeded in the fourteenth century by the robust joy and art of the 
meistersinger, announcing to Parnassus the ascent of the bourgeoisie. 


VII. THE ROMANCES 


But in romance the middle class had already captured the field. As aristocratic 
troubadours and trovatori wrote delicate lyrics for the ladies of southern France 
and Italy, so in northern France the poets of humble birth —known to the French 
as trouveres or inventors—brightened the evenings of the middle and upper 
classes with poetic tales of love and war. 

The typical compositions of the trouvéres were the ballade, the lai, the 
chanson de geste, and the roncan. Some lovely examples of the lai have come 
down to us from one whom both England and France may claim as their first 
great poetess. Marie de France came from Brittany to live in England in the 
reign of Henry II (1154—89); at his suggestion she turned several Breton legends 
into verse, and with a delicacy of speech and sentiment not excelled by any 
troubadour. One of her lyrics craves room here, both for an unusual theme—the 
living beloved to her dead lover—and for an exquisite translation: Hath any 
loved you well down there, 


Summer or winter through? 

Down there have you found any fair 
Laid in the grave with you? 

Is death’s long kiss a richer kiss 
Than mine was wont to be— 

Or have you gone to some far bliss 
And quite forgotten me? 


What soft enamoring of sleep 
Hath you in some soft way? 
What charméd death holds you with deep 
Strange lure by night and day? 
A little space below the grass, 
Out of the sun and shade, 
But worlds away from me, alas, 
Down there where you are laid.... 


There you shall lie as you have lain, 
Though, in the world above, 

Another live your life again, 
Loving again your love. 

Is it not sweet beneath the palm? 
Is it not warm day, rife 

With some long mystic golden calm 
Better than love and life? 


The broad quaint odorous leaves like hands 
Weaving the fair day through, 

Weave sleep no burnished bird withstands, 
While death weaves sleep for you. 

And many a strange rich breathing sound 
Ravishes morn and noon; 

And in that place you must have found 
Death a delicious swoon. 


Hold me no longer for a word 
I used to say or sing; 
Ah, long ago you must have heard 
So many a sweeter thing. 
For rich earth must have reached your heart 
And turned the faith to flowers; 
And warm wind stolen, part by part, 
Your soul through faithless hours. 


And many a soft seed must have won 
Soil of some yielding thought, 

To bring a bloom up to the sun 
That else had ne’er been brought; 


And doubtless many a passionate hue 
Hath made that place more fair, 


Making some passionate part of you 
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Faithless to me down there. 

The chanson de geste, or song of deeds, probably arose as a concatenation of 
ballads or lays. Upon a core of history usually offered by the chronicles, the poet 
laid a web of fancied adventures, running in lines of ten or twelve syllables to 
such lengths as only Northern winter evenings could sustain. The Chanson de 
Roland was a lithe forerunner of this genre. The favorite hero of the French 
chansons de geste was Charlemagne. Great in history, the trouvéres raised him 
to almost supernatural grandeur in their poetry; they converted his failure in 
Spain into a glorious conquest, and sent him off on triumphant expeditions to 
Constantinople and Jerusalem, his legendary white beard waving majesty. As 
Beowulf and the Nibelungenlied echoed the “heroic age” of the migrations, so 
the chansons reflected the feudal era in subject, morals, and mood; whatever 
their theme or scene or time, they moved in a feudal atmosphere to feudal 
motives and in feudal dress. Their constant subject was war, feudal or 
international or interfaith; and amid their rough alarums woman and love found 
only a minor place. 

As social order improved, and the status of woman rose with the growth of 
wealth, war yielded to love as the major theme of the trouvéres, and in the 
twelfth century the chansons de geste were succeeded by the romans. Woman 
mounted the throne of literature, and held it for centuries. The name roman 
meant at first any work written in that early French which, as a Roman legacy, 
was called roman. The romances were not called romans because they were 
romantic; rather certain sentiments came to be called romantic because they were 
found so abundantly in the French romans. The Roman de la rose, or de Troie, 
or de Renard merely meant the tale of a rose, or of Troy, or of a fox, in roman or 
early French. Since no literary form should be born without legitimate parents, 
we may derive the romances from the chansons de geste crossed with the 
troubadour sentiment of courtly love. Some of their material may have come 
from such Greek romances as the Ethiopica of Heliodorus. One Greek book, 
translated into Latin in the fourth century, had enormous influence—the 
fictitious biography of Alexander falsely ascribed to his official historian 
Callisthenes. Alexander stories became the most popular and prolific of all the 
“cycles” of medieval romance in Europe and the Greek-speaking East. The finest 
form of the tale in the West was the Roman d’Alixandre composed by the 


trouveres Lambert li Tors and Alexander of Bernay about 1200, and running to 
some 20,000 twelve-syllabled “Alexandrine” lines. 

Richer in variety, tenderer in sentiment, was the cycle of romances-French, 
English, and German—stemming from the siege of Troy. Here the chief 
inspiration was not Homer but Virgil; the story of Dido was already a romance; 
and had not France and England, as well as Italy, been settled by Trojans fleeing 
from undeserved defeat? About 1184 a French trouvere, Benoit de Ste.-Maure, 
retold the Roman de Troie in 30,000 lines; it was translated into a dozen 
languages and was imitated in a dozen literatures. In Germany Wolfram von 
Eschenbach wrote his Biiche von Troye, of Iliadic size; in Italy Boccaccio took 
from Benoit the tale of Filostrato; in England Layamon’s Brut (c. 1205) 
described in 32,000 lines the foundation of London by Brutus, the imaginary 
great-grandson of Aeneas; and from Benoit came Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Criseyde, and Shakespeare’s play. 

The third great cycle of medieval romance was the Arthurian. We have seen 
reason to believe that Arthur was a British Christian noble who fought against 
the invading Saxons in the sixth century. Who was it that turned him and his 
knights into such delectable legends as only lovers of Malory have fully 
savored? Who created Gawaine, Galahad, Perceval, Merlin, Guinevere, 
Lancelot, Tristram, the Christian knightliness of the Round Table, and the mystic 
story of the Holy Grail? After a century of discussion no certain answer remains; 
inquiry is fatal to certainty. The oldest references to Arthur are in English 
chroniclers. Some elements of the legend appear in the Chronicle of Nennius 
(976); it was expanded in the Historia Britonum (1137) of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth; Geoffrey’s account was put into French verse by Robert Wace, a 
trouvere of Jersey, in Le Brut d’Angleterre (1155); here first we find the Round 
Table. The oldest fragments of the legend are probably some Welsh tales now 
gathered in the Mabinogion; the oldest manuscripts of the developed story are 
French; Arthur’s court and the Holy Grail are by common consent located in 
Wales and southwestern Britain. The earliest full presentation of the legend in 
prose is in an English manuscript doubtfully ascribed to an Oxford archdeacon, 
Walter Map (1137-96). The oldest verse form of the cycle is in the romans of 
Chrétien de Troyes (c. 1140-91). 

Of Chrétien’s life we know almost as little as of Arthur’s. Early in his literary 
career he composed a Tristan, now lost. It reached the eyes of the Countess 
Marie de Champagne, daughter of Eleanor of Aquitaine, and apparently led her 
to hope that Chrétien might be the man to phrase “courtly love,” and the highest 
ideals of chivalry, in the form of the roman. Marie invited him to be, so to speak, 
trouvére laureate at her court in Troyes. Under her patronage (1160—72) he 


composed four romances in rhyming couplets of eight-syllabled lines: Erec et 
Enide, Cligés, Yvain, and Le Chevalier de la charrette (The Knight of the 
Wagon)—no sublime title for the story of Lancelot the “perfect knight.” In 1175, 
at the court of Philip, Count of Flanders, he began his Conte del Graal, or 
Perceval le Gallois, wrote 9000 lines, and left it to be finished to 60,000 lines by 
another hand. The atmosphere of these stories appears at the outset of Erec: One 
Easter Day King Arthur held court at Cardigan. Never was seen so rich a court; 
for many a good knight was there, hardy, bold, and brave, and rich ladies and 
damsels, gentle and fair daughters of kings. But before the court disbanded for 
the day the King told his knights that he wished on the morrow to hunt the White 
Stag, in order to observe worthily the ancient custom. When my lord Gawain 
heard this he was sore displeased, and said: “Sire, you will derive neither thanks 
nor good will from this hunt. We all know long since what this custom of the 
White Stag is: whoever can kill the White Stag must kiss the fairest maiden of 
your court.... But of this there might come great ill; for there are here 500 
damsels of high birth,... and there is none of them but has a bold and valiant 
knight who would be ready to contend, whether right or wrong, that she who is 
his lady is the fairest and gentlest of them all.” “That I know full well,” said the 
King; “yet will I not desist on that account.... Tomorrow we shall all go gaily to 
hunt the White Stag.”’* 


And at the outset, too, the amusing exaggerations of romance: “Nature had used 
all her skill in forming Enid, and Nature had marveled more than 500 times how 
on this occasion she had succeeded in making so perfect a creature.” In the 
Lancelot story we learn that “he who is a perfect lover is always obedient, and 
quickly and gladly does his mistress’ pleasure.... Suffering is sweet to him; for 
Love, who guides and leads him on, assuages and relieves his pain.”*° But the 
Countess Marie had a flexible conception of love: If a knight found a damsel or 
lorn maid alone, and if he cared for his fair name, he would no more treat her 
with dishonor than he would cut his own throat. And if he assaulted her he 
would be disgraced forever in every court. But if, while she was under his escort, 
she should be won at arms by another who engaged him in battle, then this other 
knight might do with her what he pleased, without receiving shame or blame.“ 


Chrétien’s verses are graceful but feeble, and their dull abundance soon 
surfeits our modern haste. He has the distinction of having written the first full 
and extant statement of the chivalric ideal, in his picture of a court where 
courtesy and honor, bravery and devoted love, seemed of more moment than 
Church or creed. In his final romance Chrétien proved true to his name, and 


raised the Arthurian cycle to a nobler pitch by adding to it the story of the Holy 
Grail.Y' Joseph of Arimathea, ran the tale, had caught some of the blood falling 
from the crucified Christ in the bowl from which Christ had drunk at the Last 
Supper; Joseph or his offspring had brought the bowl and the imperishable blood 
to Britain, where it was kept in a mysterious castle by an ailing imprisoned king; 
and only a knight perfectly pure in life and heart could find the Grail and free the 
king, by asking the cause of his illness. In Chrétien’s story the Grail is sought by 
Perceval the Gaul; in the English form of the legend, by Galahad, the spotless 
son of the tarnished Lancelot; in both versions the finder carries it off to heaven. 
In Germany Wolfram von Eschenbach transformed Perceval into Parzival, and 
gave the tale its most famous medieval form. 

Wolfram (c. 1165—c. 1220) was a Bavarian knight who risked his stomach on 
his verses, found patronage from the Landgrave Hermann of Thuringia, lived in 
the Castle Wartburg for twenty years, and wrote the outstanding poem of the 
thirteenth century. He must have dictated it, for we are assured that he never 
learned to read. He claimed to have derived his Parzival story not from Chrétien 
but from a Provencal poet named Kiot. We know of no such poet, nor of any 
other treatment of the legend between Chrétien’s (1175) and Wolfram’s (1205). 
Of the sixteen “books” in Wolfram’s poem eleven seem based on Chrétien’s 
Conte del Graal. The good Christians and fair knights of the Middle Ages felt no 
compulsion to acknowledge their literary debts. But the matter of the romances 
was felt to be common property; any man might forgivably borrow if he could 
improve. And Wolfram bettered Chrétien’s tutelage. 


Parzival is the son of a knight of Anjou by Queen Herzeleide (Sorrowful 
Heart), who is a granddaughter of Titurel—the first guardian of the Grail—and 
sister to Amfortas, its present ailing king. Shortly before she bears Parzival she 
learns that her husband has fallen in knightly combat before Alexandria. 
Resolved that Parzival shall not die so young, she brings him up in rural solitude, 
conceals from him his royal lineage, and keeps him ignorant of arms. 


Then full sore were her people grieved, for they held it an evil thing, And a training that ill 
beseemed the son of a mighty king. 
But his mother kept him hidden in the woodland valleys wild, 
Nor thought, in her love and sorrow, how she wronged the royal 
child. 
No knightly weapon she gave him, save such as in childish play 
He wrought himself from the bushes that grew on his lonely way. 
A bow and arrows he made him, and with these, in thoughtless glee, 
He shot at the birds as they caroled o’erhead in the leafy tree. 
But when the feathered songster of the woods at his feet lay dead, 


In wonder and dumb amazement he bowed down his golden head, 

And in childish wrath and sorrow tore the locks of his sunny hair 

(For I know full well, of all earth’s children was never a child so 
fair)... 

Then he thought him well how the music, which his hand had forever 
stilled, 


Had thrilled his soul with its sweetness, and his heart was with sorrow filled.*” 


Parzival grows to manhood healthy and ignorant. One day he sees two 
knights on the road, admires their gleaming armor, thinks them gods, and falls 
on his knees before them. Informed that they are not gods but knights, he 
resolves to be as splendid as they. He leaves home to seek King Arthur, who 
makes men knights; and his mother dies of grief at his going. On his way 
Parzival robs a sleeping duchess of a kiss, her girdle, and her ring; and the taint 
of this deed leaves him unclean for many years. He meets Ither the Red Knight, 
who sends by him a challenge to King Arthur. Presented to the King, Parzival 
asks permission to assume the challenge; he returns to Ither, slays him with 
beginner’s luck, dons his armor, and rides off to seek adventure. At night he asks 
hospitality of Gurnemanz; the old baron takes a liking to him, teaches him the 
tricks of feudal combat, and gives him knightly counsel: Take pity on those in 
need; be kind, generous, and humble. The worthy man in need is ashamed to 
beg; anticipate his wants.... Yet be prudent, neither lavish nor miserly.... Do not 
ask too many questions, nor refuse to answer a question fitly asked. Observe and 
listen.... Spare him who yields, whatever wrong he has done you.... Be manly 
and gay. Hold women in respect and love; this increases a young man’s honor. 
Be constant—that is manhood’s part. Short his praise who betrays honest love.*® 


Parzival sallies forth again, rescues the besieged Kondwiramur, marries her, 
challenges her returning husband to combat, kills him, and leaves his wife in 
search of his mother. By chance he comes to the castle of the Grail. He is 
entertained by its guardian knights, sees the Grail (here a precious stone), and— 
remembering the good Gurnemanz’ advice—asks no question about the magic 
Grail or the ailing king, whom he does not know to be his uncle. The next 
morning he finds the whole castle empty; he rides out, and the drawbridge rises 
behind him by unseen hands, as if forbidding his return. He rejoins Arthur’s 
court; but amid his welcome there the seeress Kundry accuses him of ignorance 
and discourtesy in not having asked the cause of Amfortas’ sickness. Parzival 
swears that he will find the Grail again. 

But a mood of resentment darkens his life at this point. He feels that the 
disgrace that Kundry has laid upon him is unmerited; he perceives the abundance 


of injustice in the world, renounces and denounces God, and for four years visits 
no church, utters no prayer.*’ In those years he suffers a hundred misfortunes, 
ever seeking, never finding, the Grail. One day he stumbles upon the retreat of 
an anchorite, Trevrezent, who turns out to be his uncle; learns from him the story 
of the Grail, and how Amfortas’ undying illness was due to leaving the 
guardianship of the Grail to serve an illicit love. The hermit wins Parzival back 
to Christian faith, and takes upon him the penalty of Parzival’s sins. Humbled 
and chastened, cured of his ignorance and cleansed by his sufferings, Parzival 
resumes his quest of the Grail. The hermit reveals to Kundry that Parzival is 
Amfortas’ nephew and heir; she finds him and announces that he has been 
chosen to succeed Amfortas as king and guardian of the Grail. Guided by her to 
the hidden castle, he asks Amfortas the cause of his illness, and at once the old 
king is healed. Parzival finds his wife Kondwiramur, who comes with him to be 
his queen. Lohengrin is their son. 


As if to provide Wagner with another libretto, Gottfried of Strasbourg 
produced, about 1210, the most successful version of the Tristan story. It is an 
enthusiastic glorification of adultery and disloyalty, and dishonors the feudal as 
well as the Christian moral code. 

Tristan, like Parzival, is born to a young mother, Blanchefleur, soon after she 
receives news that her prince husband has been killed in battle; she names the 
infant Tristan—sorrowful—and dies. The boy is reared and knighted by his 
uncle Mark, King of Cornwall. Grown up, he excels in tournaments, and kills the 
Irish challenger Morold; but in the combat he receives a poisoned wound, which 
the dying Morold tells him can be cured only by Ireland’s queen Iseult. 
Disguised as Tantris, a harper, Tristan visits Ireland, is cured by the queen, and 
becomes the tutor of the queen’s daughter, also named Iseult. Returning to 
Cornwall he tells Mark of the young Iseult’s beauty and accomplishments, and 
Mark sends him back to woo her for him. Iseult is reluctant to leave her home; 
and discovering that Tristan is the slayer of her uncle Morold, she is inflamed 
with hatred for him. But the mother persuades her to go, and gives her maid 
Brangdane a love potion to administer to Iseult and Mark to arouse their love. The 
maid gives the potion by mistake to Iseult and Tristan, who soon fall into each 
other’s arms. Dishonor multiplies; they agree to conceal their love; Iseult marries 
Mark, sleeps with Tristan, and plots to kill Brangane as knowing too much. 
Mark is here (hardly in Malory) the only gentleman in the tale; he discovers the 
deception, tells Iseult and Tristan that they are too dear to him for revenge, and 
contents himself with exiling his nephew. In his wanderings Tristan meets a 
third Iseult, and falls in love with her, though he has sworn to be with Mark’s 


queen “one heart, one troth, one body, one life.” Here Gottfried leaves the tale 
unfinished, and all the ideals of chivalry shattered. The rest of the tale belongs to 
Malory and a later age. 

In this astonishing generation—the first of the thirteenth century—Germany 
produced another poet who, with Walther, Wolfram, and Gottfried, made a 
quartet unequaled elsewhere in the literature of contemporary Christendom. 
Hartmann von Aue began by lamely following Chrétien in the poetic romances 
Erec and lwein; but when he turned to the legends of his native Swabia he 
produced a minor masterpiece—Der arme Heinrich (c. 1205). “Poor Henry,” 
like Job, is a rich man who at the height of his splendor is stricken with leprosy, 
which can only by cured (for medieval magic must have a say) when some pure 
maiden freely dies for him. Not expecting such a sacrifice, Henry abandons 
himself to lamentation and despair. But lo and behold, such a maiden appears, 
resolved to die that Heinrich may be healed. Her parents, thinking her decision 
God-inspired, give their incredible consent, and the girl bares her pretty bosom 
to the knife. But Heinrich suddenly becomes a man, calls a halt, refuses the 
sacrifice, stops his moaning, and accepts his pain as a divine visitation. 
Transformed in spirit by this new mood, his bodily ills rapidly disappear, and his 
rescuer becomes his wife. Hartmann redeemed the absurdity of the story with 
simple, flowing, unpretentious verse, and Germany treasured the poem until our 
unbelieving age. 

A prettier tale was told, sometime in the first half of the thirteenth century, by 
an unknown Frenchman under the title C’est d’Aucassin et Nicolette. Half 
romance, half laughing at romance, it was fittingly phrased now in poetry now in 
prose, with music noted in the poetic text. 

Aucassin, son of the count of Beaucaire, falls in love with Nicolette, adoptive 
daughter of the viscount of Beaucaire. The count objects, desiring to marry his 
son into some feudal family that can bring him aid in war, and he bids his vassal 
viscount hide the girl. When Aucassin tries to see her the viscount counsels him 
to “leave Nicolette alone, or you will never see paradise.” To which Aucassin 
answers in a literary correlate to the rising skepticism of the time. 


In paradise what have I to do? I care not to enter it, but only to have Nicolette.... For into 
paradise go none but such people as aged priests, old cripples, and the maimed, who all day and 
night cough before the altars.... With them have I nought to do. But to hell will I go. For to hell 
go the fine scholars, and the fair knights who are slain in the tourney or the great wars, and the 
stout archer, and the loyal man. With them will I go. And there go the fair and courteous ladies, 
who have friends—two or three—besides their wedded lord. And there pass the ... harpers and 
minstrels, and the kings of this world. With these will I go so only that I have Nicolette, my very 


sweet friend, by my side.”? 


Nicolette’s father confines her to her room, and Aucassin’s father imprisons 
him in a cellar, where the lad sings of a strange and charming cure: Nicolette, 


white lily-flower, 
Sweetest lady found in bower, 
Sweet as grape that brimmeth up 
Sweetness in the spicéd cup, 
On a day this chanced to you, 
Out of Limousin there drew 
One, a pilgrim, sore and dread, 
Lay in pain upon his bed, 
Tossed, and took with fear his breath, 
Very dolent, near to death. 
Then you entered, pure and white, 
Softly to the sick man’s sight 
Raised the train that swept adown, 
Raised the ermine-bordered gown, 
Raised the smock, and bared to him 
Daintily each lovely limb. 
Then a wondrous thing befell, 
Straight he rose up sound and well, 
Left his bed, took cross in hand, 
Sought again his own dear land. 
Lily-flower, so white, so sweet, 
Fair the faring of thy feet, 
Fair thy laughter, fair thy speech, 
Fair our playing each with each. 
Sweet thy kisses, soft thy touch, 


All must love thee overmuch.°! 


Meanwhile the lily-flower makes a rope of her bed sheets, and lets herself 
down into the garden. 


Then she took her skirt in both hands ... and kilted her lightly against the dew which lay 
thickly on the grass, and so she passed through the garden. Her hair was golden, with little love- 
locks; her eyes blue and laughing; her face most dainty to see, with lips more vermeil than ever 
rose or cherry in summer heat; her teeth white and small; her breasts so firm that they showed 
beneath her vesture like two rounded nuts. So frail was she about the girdle that your two hands 
could have spanned her; and the daisies that she brake with her feet in passing showed altogether 


black against her instep and her flesh, so white was the fair young maid.°* 


She finds her way to a barred window of Aucassin’s cell, cuts a tress of her 
hair, slips it to him, and swears that her love is as great as his. Her father sends 
searchers for her; she flees into the woods, and lives with appreciative 
shepherds. After some time Aucassin’s father, thinking her safely out of sight, 
frees him. Aucassin takes to the woods and hunts for her through half-comic 
vicissitudes. He finds her, sets her before him on his horse, “kissing her as they 


rode.” To escape their pursuing parents they take ship across the Mediterranean; 
they come to a land where men give birth and wars are fought by jolly 
pummeling with fruit. They are captured by less amiable warriors, are separated 
for three years, but at last are made one again. The irate parents kindly die, and 
Aucassin and Nicolette become the Count and Countess of Beaucaire. There is 
nothing more exquisite in all the rich literature of France. 


VIII. THE SATIRICAL REACTION 


The humorous interludes of this story suggest that the French were beginning 
to feel a surfeit of romance. The most famous poem of the Middle Ages—far 
more widely known and read than The Divine Comedy—began as a romance and 
ended as one of the heartiest, bluntest satires in history. About 1237 Guillaume 
de Lorris, a young scholar of Orléans, composed an allegorical poem which was 
designed to enclose the whole art of courtly love, and to be, through its very 
abstractions, a model and summary of all amorous romance. We know nothing 
of William of the Loire except that he wrote the first 4266 lines of the Roman de 
la rose. He pictures himself wandering in a dream into a gorgeous Garden of 
Love, where every known flower blooms and all birds sing, and happy couples, 
personifying the joys and graces of the gallant life—Mirth, Gladness, Courtesy, 
Beauty... —dance under the presidency of the God of Love; here is a new 
religion, with a new conception of paradise, in which woman replaces God. 
Within this garden-the dreamer sees a rose lovelier than all the beauty that 
surrounds it, but guarded by a thousand thorns. It is the symbol of the Beloved; 
and the hero’s longing to reach and pluck it becomes an allegory of all the 
amorous campaigns ever waged by checked desire feeding imagination. No 
human being but the narrator enters the tale; all the other actors are 
personifications of the qualities of character to be found at any court where 
women are pursued by men: Fair-Seeming, Pride, Villainy, Shame, Wealth, 
Avarice, Envy, Sloth, Hypocrisy, Youth, Despair, even “New Thought”—which 
here means inconstancy. The marvel of it is that with these abstractions 
Guillaume managed to make interesting verse—perhaps because at any age and 
in any guise love is as interesting as the blood is warm.¥" 

William died prematurely, leaving his poem unfinished; and for forty years 
the world had to wonder if the Lover, shot by Cupid and shivering with love, had 
ever done more than kiss the Rose. Then another Frenchman, Jean de Meung, 
took up the torch, and carried it to over 22,000 lines, in a poem as different from 
William’s as Rabelais from Tennyson. The lapse of a generation had changed 


the mood; romance had talked itself out for a while; philosophy was casting the 
pall of reason over the poetry of faith; the Crusades had failed; the age of doubt 
and satire had begun. Some say that Jean wrote his boisterous continuation at the 
suggestion of the same King Philip IV who would send his skeptical lawyers to 
laugh in the face of the Pope. Jean Clopinel was born at Meung on the Loire 
about 1250, studied philosophy and literature at Paris, and became one of the 
most learned men of his time. We know not what imp of the perverse led him to 
put his learning, his anticlericalism, his contempt of woman and romance, into a 
continuation of the most romantic poem in all literature. In the same eight- 
syllabled lines and rhyming couplets as William’s, but with a verve and vivacity 
all the world away from William’s dreamy verse, Jean airs his views on all 
topics from the Creation to the Last Judgment, while his poor lover waits in the 
garden, all this time longing for the Rose. If Jean has any romance left in him it 
is Plato’s fancy of a Golden Age in the past, when “no man called this or that his 
own, and lust and rapine were unknown”; when there were no feudal lords, no 
state, no laws; when men lived without eating flesh or fish or fowl, and “all 
shared earth’s gift in common lot.”? He is not a freethinker; he accepts the 
dogmas of the Church without winking an eye; but he dislikes “those stout and 
thriving blades, the begging friars, who cheat with lying words while drink and 
meat they batten on.”** He cannot stomach hypocrites, and recommends garlic 
and onions to them to facilitate their crocodile tears.°°> He admits that a “gracious 
woman’s love” is life’s best boon, but apparently he has not known it.°° Perhaps 
he did not deserve it; satire never won fair maiden; and Jean, too schooled in 
Ovid, thought and taught more of using women than of loving them. Monogamy 
is absurd, he says; nature intended toutes pour touz—all women for all men. He 


makes a sated husband chide a primping wife: What comes of all this bravery? 
What benefit accrues to me 
From costly gowns and quaint-cut gear, 
Your flirting tricks and mincing cheer? 
What for these orphreys do I care 
With which you twist and bind your hair, 
Entwined with threads of gold? And why 
Must you have set in ivory 
Enameled mirrors, sprinkled o’er 
With golden circlets? ... Why these gems 
Befitting kingly diadems?— 
Rubies and pearls, and sapphires fair, 
Which cause you to assume an air 
Of mad conceit? These costly stuffs, 
And plaited furbelows and ruffs, 
And cinctures to set off your waist, 
With pearls bedecked and richly chased? 


And wherefore, say, then, do you choose 
To fit your feet with gaudy shoes 

Except you have a lust to show 

Your shapely legs? By St. Thibaud, 


Ere yet three days are past I’1I sell 
ly? 


This trash, and trample you pell-mel 
It is some consolation to learn that in the end the God of Love, at the head of his 
innumerable vassals, storms the tower where Danger, Shame, and Fear (the 
lady’s hesitations) guard the Rose, and Welcome admits the Lover to the inner 
shrine, and lets him pluck the image of his dreams. But how can this long- 
deferred romantic termination wipe out 18,000 lines of peasant realism and 
goliardic ribaldry? 


The three most widely read books in the Western Europe of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries were the Romance of the Rose, the Golden Legend, and 
Reynard the Fox. Reynard began his Latin career as Ysengrinus about 1150, and 
passed into various vernaculars as Roman de Renart, Reynard the Fox, Reineke 
de Vos, Reinaert, finally as Goethe’s Reinecke Fuchs. Divers authors contributed 
some thirty merry tales to the cycle until it totaled 24,000 lines, nearly all 
devoted to satirizing feudal forms, royal courts, Christian ceremonies, and 
human frailties through animal analogies. 

Renart the fox plays impish tricks on Noble the lion, king of the realm. He 
scents Noble’s amour with Dame Harouge the leopardess, and by intrigues 
worthy of Talleyrand he persuades her to play mistress to himself. He propitiates 
Noble and other beasts by giving each a talisman that tells a husband of his 
wife’s infidelities. Dreadful revelations ensue; the husbands beat their guilty 
wives, who flee for refuge to Renart, who gathers them into a harem. In one tale 
the animals engage in a tournament, in solemn knightly regalia and parade. In La 
Mort Renart the old fox is dying; Bernard the ass, archbishop of the court, comes 
to administer the sacraments to him with extreme unction and gravity. Renart 
confesses his sins, but stipulates that if he recovers his oath of reform is to be 
held null and void. To all appearances he dies, and the many beasts whom he has 
cuckolded, beaten, plucked, or cozened gather to mourn him with happy 
hypocrisy. The archbishop preaches a Rabelaisian sermon over the grave, and 
reproaches Renart for having considered “anything in season if you could get 
hold of it.” But when holy water is sprinkled upon him Renart revives, catches 
Chantecler (who is swinging the censer) by the neck, and bolts into a thicket 
with his prey. To understand the Middle Ages one must never forget Renart. 


The Roman de Renart was the greatest of the fabliaux. A fabliau was a fable 
of animals satirizing man, usually in octosyllabic verse running from thirty to a 
thousand lines. Some were as old as Aesop or older; some came from India 
through Islam. Mostly they lampooned women and priests, resenting the natural 
powers of the one class and the supernatural powers of the other; besides, ladies 
and priests had condemned the minstrels for reciting scandalous fabliaux. For the 
fabliaux were directed to strong stomachs; they appropriated the terminology of 
taverns and brothels, and gave meter to unmeasured pleasantries. But from their 
stews Chaucer, Boccaccio, Ariosto, La Fontaine, and a hundred other raconteurs 
brewed many a Startling tale. 

The rise of satire lowered the status of minstrelsy. The traveling singers 
derived their English name from the ministeriales, originally attendants in 
baronial courts, and their French name of jongleurs from the Latin ioculator, a 
purveyor of jokes. They filled the functions, and continued the lineage, of Greek 
rhapsodes, Roman mimes, Scandinavian scalds, Anglo-Saxon glee-men, and 
Welsh or Irish bards. In the twelfth-century heyday of the romances the 
minstrels took the place of printing, and kept their dignity by purveying stories 
occasionally worthy to be classed as literature. Harp or viol in hand, they recited 
lays, dits or contes (short stories), epics, legends of Mary or the saints, chansons 
de geste, romans, or fabliaux. In Lent, when they were not in demand, they 
attended, if they could, a confrérie of minstrels and jongleurs like that which we 
know to have been held at Fecamp in Normandy about the year 1000; there they 
learned one another’s tricks and airs, and the new tales or songs of trouvéres and 
troubadours. Many of them were willing, if their recitations proved too much of 
an intellectual strain for their audiences, to entertain them with juggling, 
tumbling, contortions, and rope walking. When the trouvéres went about reciting 
their own stories, and when the habit of reading spread and reduced the demand 
for reciters, the minstrel became more and more of a vaudevillian, so that the 
jongleur became a juggler; he tossed knives, pulled Punch and Judy puppets, or 
displayed the repertoire of trained bears, apes, horses, cocks, dogs, camels, and 
lions. Some of the minstrels turned fabliaux into farces, and acted them without 
skimping the obscenities. The Church more and more frowned upon them, and 
forbade the pious to listen to them, or the kings to feed them; and Bishop 
Honorius of Autun was of the opinion that no minstrel would be admitted to 
paradise. 

The popularity of the jongleurs and the fabliaux, and the uproarious welcome 
with which the newly lettered classes, and the rebellious students of the 
universities, received Jean de Meung’s epic of the bourgeoisie, marked the end 
of an age. Romance would continue, but it was challenged on every hand by 


satire, humor, and a realistic earthy mood that laughed at tales of chivalry long 
before Cervantes was born. For a century now Satire would hold the stage, and 
would gnaw at the heart of faith until all the props and ribs of the medieval 
structure would crack and break, and leave the soul of man proud and tottering 
on the brink of reason. 


I “Equal to you, O Rome! there is nothing, even when you are almost a ruin; how great you were when 
whole, broken you teach us. Long time has destroyed your pride, and the citadels of Caesar sink in the 
marshes with the temples of the gods. That work, that mighty work lies low which the dire barbarian 
trembled to see standing and mourns to see fallen.... But no lapse of years, no fire, no sword can all destroy 
this glory.” 


II (Rome speaks:) “Sweeter to me this defeat than those victories; greater am I poor than when rich, greater 
prone than standing; more than the eagles has the standard of the cross given me, more Peter than Caesar, 
more a weaponless crowd than commanders girt with arms. Standing I mastered nations; ruined I strike the 
depths of the earth; standing I ruled bodies, broken and prostrate I rule souls. Then I commanded a 
miserable populace, now the princes of darkness; then cities were my realm, now the sky.” 


II Another source is a manuscript in the Harleian Library, written before 1264, and published by Thomas 
Wright in 1841 as Latin Poems Commonly Attributed to Walter Mapes. 


IV “May God be propitious to this toper!” 


V Tannhauser, one of the later minnesingers, has been confused by legend with the knight Tannhauser, who 
fled from Vcnusberg to Rome, and found a niche in opera. 


VI Grail is uncertainly traced to a hypothetical cratalis derived from the Latin crater, cup. 


VII Chaucer’s translation—The Romaunt of the Rose—oi the first half of William’s poem is as fine as the 
original. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
Dante 
1265-1321 


I. THE ITALIAN TROUBADOURS 


IT was at the Apulian court of Frederick II that Italian literature was born. 


Perhaps the Moslems in his retinue contributed some stimulus, for every literate 
Moslem versified. Some years before Frederick’s death in 1250, Ciullo 
d’Alcamo (c. 1200) wrote a pretty “Dialogue Between Lover and Lady”; and 
Alcamo, in Sicily, was almost wholly a Moslem town. But a more decisive 
influence came from the troubadours of Provence, who sent their poems, or 
came in person, to the appreciative Frederick and his cultured aides. Frederick 
himself not only supported poetry, he wrote it, and in Italian. His prime minister, 
Piero delle Vigne, composed excellent sonnets, and may have invented that 
arduous form. Rinaldo d’Aquino (brother to St. Thomas), living at Frederick’s 
court, Guido delle Colonne, a judge, and Iacopo da Lentino, a notary, in 
Frederick’s Regno, were among the poets of this “Apulian Renaissance.” A 
sonnet by Iacopo (c. 1233), a generation before Dante’s birth, has already the 
delicacy of sentiment and finish of form of the poems in the Vita Nuova: I have 


it in my heart to serve God so 
That into paradise I shall repair— 
The holy place through the which everywhere 
I have heard say that joy and solace flow. 
Without my lady I were loath to go— 
She who has the bright face and the bright hair; 
Because if she were absent, I being there, 
My pleasure would be less than nought, I know. 
Look you, I say not this to such intent 
As that I there would deal in any sin; 
I only would behold her gracious mien, 
And beautiful soft eyes, and lovely face, 
That so it should be my complete content 


To see my lady joyful in her place.! 


When Frederick’s court traveled through Italy he took poets along with his 
menagerie, and they spread their influence into Latium, Tuscany, and Lombardy. 


His son Manfred continued his patronage of poetry, and wrote lyrics that Dante 
praised. Much of this “Sicilian” verse was translated into Tuscan, and shared in 
forming the school of poets that culminated in Dante. At the same time French 
troubadours, leaving a Languedoc harried by religious wars, found refuge in 
Italian courts, initiated Italian poets into the gai saber, taught Italian women to 
welcome verse eulogies, and persuaded Italian magnates to reward poetry even 
when addressed to their wives. Some early Tuscan poets carried their imitation 
of the French troubadours so far as to write in Provengal. Sordello (c. 1200—70), 
bom near Virgil’s Mantua, offended the terrible Ezzelino, fled to Provence, and 
wrote, in Provencal, poems of ethereal and fleshless love. 

Out of this Platonic passion, by a strange marriage of metaphysics and poetry, 
came the dolce stil nuovo, or “sweet new style” of Tuscany. Instead of the frank 
sensuality which they found in the Provengal singers, the Italian poets preferred 
or pretended to love women as embodiments of pure and abstract beauty, or as 
symbols of divine wisdom or philosophy. This was a new note in an Italy that 
had known a hundred thousand poets of love. Perhaps the spirit of St. Francis 
moved these chaste pens, or the Summa of Thomas weighed upon them, or they 
felt the influence of Arabic mystics who saw only God in beauty, and wrote love 
poems to the deity.’ 

A bevy of learned singers constituted the new school. Guido Guinizelli 
(1230?-75) of Bologna, whom Dante saluted as his literary father,’ rhymed the 
new philosophy of love in a famous canzone (the Provengal canzo or song) “Of 
the Gentle Heart,” where he asked God’s pardon for loving his lady so, on the 
plea that she seemed an embodiment of divinity. Lapa Gianni, Dino Frescobaldi, 
Guido Orlandi, Cino da Pistoia, spread the new style through northern Italy. It 
was brought to Florence by its finest pre-Dantean exponent, Guido Cavalcanti 
(c. 1258-1300), Dante’s friend. By exception among these scholar poets, Guido 
was a noble, son-in-law of that Farinata degli Uberti who led the Ghibelline 
faction in Florence. He was an Averroistic freethinker, and played with doubts of 
immortality, even of God.* He took an active, violent part in politics, was exiled 
by Dante and the other priors in 1300, fell ill, was pardoned, and died in that 
same year. His proud, aristocratic mind was well fitted to mold sonnets of cold 


and classic grace: Beauty in woman; the high will’s decree; 

Fair knighthood armed for manly exercise; 
The pleasant song of birds; love’s soft replies; 

The strength of rapid ships upon the sea; 

The serene air when light begins to be; 
The white snow, without wind, that falls and lies; 
Fields of all flowers, the place where waters rise; 

Silver and gold; azure in jewelry: 


Weighed against these the sweet and quiet worth 
Which my dear lady cherishes at heart 
Might seem a little matter to be shown; 
Being truly, over these, as much apart 


As the whole heaven is greater than this earth. 
3 


All good to kindred creatures cleaveth soon. 
Dante learned much from Guido, imitated his canzoni, and perhaps owed to 
him the decision to write The Divine Comedy in Italian. “He desired,” says 
Dante, “that I should always write to him in the vernacular speech, not in 
Latin.”® In the course of the thirteenth century Dante’s predecessors molded the 
new tongue from rude inadequacy to such melody of speech, such concentration 
and subtlety of phrase, as no other European vernacular could match; they 
created a language that Dante could call “illustrious, cardinal, courtly, and 
curial”’—fit for the highest dignities. Beside their sonnets the verses of the 
Provengaux were inharmonious, those of the trouvéres and the minnesingers 
almost doggerel. Here poetry had become no rhyming rivulet of gay garrulity but 
a work of intense and compact art as painstakingly carved as the figures on the 
pulpits of Niccolo Pisano and his son. Partly a great man is great because those 
less than he have paved his way, have molded the mood of the time to his 
genius, have fashioned an instrument for his hands, and have given him a task 
already half done. 


Il. DANTE AND BEATRICE 


In May 1265 Bella Alighieri presented to her husband, Alighiero Alighieri, a 
son whom they christened Durante Alighieri; probably they took no thought that 
the words meant long-lasting wing-bearer. Apparently the poet himself 
shortened his first name to Dante.® His family had a lengthy pedigree in 
Florence, but had slipped into poverty. The mother died in Dante’s early years; 
Alighiero married again, and Dante grew up, perhaps unhappily, with a 
stepmother, a half brother, and two half sisters.° The father died when Dante was 
fifteen, leaving a heritage of debts.'° 

Of Dante’s teachers he remembered most gratefully Brunetto Latini, who, 
returning from France, had shortened his French encyclopedia, Tresor, into an 
Italian Tesoretto; from him Dante learned come Il’uom s’eterna—how man 
immortalizes himself.'' Dante must have studied Virgil with especial delight; he 
speaks of the Mantuan’s bel stilo; and what other student has so loved a classic 
as to follow its author through hell? Boccaccio tells of Dante being at Bologna in 


1287. There or elsewhere the poet picked up so much of the sorry science and 
miraculous philosophy of his time that his poem became top-heavy with his 
erudition. He learned also to ride, hunt, fence, paint, and sing. How he earned his 
bread we do not know. In any case he was admitted to cultured circles, if only 
through his friendship with Cavalcanti. In that circle he found many poets. 

The most famous of all love affairs began when both Dante and Beatrice were 
nine years old. According to Boccaccio the occasion was a May Day feast in the 
home of Folco Portinari, one of the leading citizens of Florence. Little “Bice” 
was Folco’s daughter; that she was also Dante’s Beatrice is probable,'* but not 
close enough to certainty to calm the doubts of the meticulous. We know of this 
first meeting only through the idealized description written by Dante nine years 
later in the Vita nuova: Her dress on that day was of a most noble color, a 
subdued and goodly crimson, girdled and adorned in such sort as suited with her 
very tender age. At that moment I say most truly that the spirit of life, which 
hath its dwelling in the secretest chamber of the heart, began to tremble so 
violently that the least pulses of my body shook therewith; and in trembling it 
said these words: Ecce deus fortior me, qui veniens dominabitur mihi [Behold a 
deity stronger than I, who, coming, will rule me].... From that time forward 
Love quite governed my soul." 


A lad nearing puberty is ripe for such a trembling; most of us have known it, 
and can look back upon “calf love” as one of the most spiritual experiences of 
our youth, a mysterious awakening of body and soul to life and sex and beauty 
and our individual incompleteness, and yet with no conscious hunger of body for 
body, but only a shy longing to be near the beloved, to serve her, and hear her 
speak, and watch her modest grace. Give the male soul such sensitivity as 
Dante’s—a man of passion and imagination—and such a revelation and ripening 
might well remain a lifelong memory and stimulus. He tells us how he sought 
opportunities to see Beatrice, if only to gaze unseen upon her. Then he seems to 
have lost sight of her until, nine years later, when they were eighteen, it 
happened that the same wonderful lady appeared to me dressed all in pure white, 
between two gentle [i.e., highborn] ladies elder than she. And passing through a 
street, she turned her eyes thither where I stood sorely abashed; and by her 
unspeakable courtesy ... she saluted me with so virtuous a bearing that I seemed 
then and there to behold the very limits of blessedness.... I parted thence as one 
intoxicated.... Then, for that I had myself in some sort the art of discoursing 
with rhyme, I resolved on making a sonnet.'* 


So, if we may believe his account, was born his sequence of sonnets and 
commentaries known as La vita nuova, The New Life. At intervals in the next 
nine years (1283-92) he composed the sonnets, and later added the prose. He 
sent one sonnet after another to Cavalcanti, who preserved them and now 
became his friend. The whole romance is in some measure a literary artifice. The 
poems are spoiled for our changed taste by their fanciful deification of Love in 
the manner of the troubadours, by the long scholastic dissertations that interpret 
them, and by a number mysticism of threes and nines-, we must discount these 
infections of the time. 


Love saith concerning her: “How chanceth it 
That flesh, which is of dust, should be thus pure?” 
Then, gazing always, he makes oath: “For sure, 
This is a creature of God till now unknown.” 
She hath that paleness of the pearl that’s fit 
In a fair woman, so much and not more. 
She is as high as nature and skill can soar; 
Beauty is tried by her comparison. 
Whatever her sweet eyes are turned upon, 
Spirits of love do issue thence in flame, 
Which through their eyes who then may look on them 
Pierce to the heart’s deep chamber every one. 
And in her smile Love’s image you may see; 


Whence none can gaze upon her steadfastly.!° 


Some of the prose is more pleasing than the verse: 


When she appeared in any place it seemed to me, by the hope of her excellent salutation, that 
there was no man mine enemy any longer; and such warmth of charity came upon me that most 
certainly in that moment I would have pardoned whosoever had done me an injury.... She went 
along crowned and clothed with humility ... and when she had gone it was said by many: “This 
is not a woman, but one of the beautiful angels of heaven” ... I say, of very sooth, that she 
showed herself so very gentle that she bred in those who looked upon her a soothing quiet 


beyond any speech. !® 


There is no thought, in this possibly artificial infatuation, of marriage with 
Beatrice. In 1289 she wedded Simone de’ Bardi, member of a rich banking firm. 
Dante took no notice of so superficial an incident, but continued to write poems 
about her, without mentioning her name. A year later Beatrice died, aged 
twenty-four, and the poet, for the first time naming her, mourned her in a quiet 


elegy: Beatrice is gone up into high heaven, 
The kingdom where the angels are at peace, 
And lives with them, and to her friends is dead. 
Not by the frost of winter was she driven 


Away, like others, nor by summer heats; 
But through a perfect gentleness instead. 
For from the lamp of her meek lowlihead 
Such an exceeding glory went up hence 
That it woke wonder in the Eternal Sire, 
Until a sweet desire 
Entered Him for that lovely excellence, 
So that He bade her to Himself aspire, 
Counting this weary and most evil place 


Unworthy of a thing so full of grace.!” 


In another poem he pictured her surrounded with homage in paradise. “After 
writing this sonnet,” he tells us, it was given unto me to behold a very wonderful 
vision, wherein I saw things which determined me that I would say nothing 
further of this blessed one until such time as I could discourse more worthily 
concerning her. And to this end I labor all I can, as she well knoweth. 
Wherefore, if it be His pleasure through Whom is the life of all things, that my 
life continue with me a few years, it is my hope that I shall yet write concerning 
her what hath not before been written of any woman. After the which may it 
seem good unto Him Who is the Master of Grace, that my spirit should go hence 
to behold the glory of its lady, to wit, of that blessed Beatrice who now gazeth 
continually on His countenance. 


So, in the concluding words of his little book, he laid his sights for a greater one; 
and “from the first day that I saw her face in this life, until this vision” with 
which he ends the Paradiso, “the sequence of my song was never cut.”!® Rarely 
has any man, through all the tides and storms in his affairs, charted and kept so 
Straight a course. 


III. THE POET IN POLITICS 


However, there were deviations. Some time after Beatrice’ death Dante 
indulged himself in a series of light loves—“Pietra,” “Pargoletta,” “Lisetta,” “or 
other vanity of such brief use.”'? To one lady, whom he names only gentil 
donna, he addressed love poems less ethereal than those to Beatrice. About 
1291, aged twenty-six, he married Gemma Donati, a descendant of the oldest 
Florentine aristocracy. In ten years she gave him several children, variously 
reckoned at three, four, or seven.”° Faithful to the troubadour code, he never 
mentioned his wife or his children in his poetry. It would have been indelicate. 
Marriage and romantic love were things apart. 


Now, perhaps through Cavalcanti’s aid, he entered politics. For reasons 
unknown to us he joined the Whites or Bianchi—the party of the upper middle 
class. He must have had ability, for as early as 1300 he was elected to the Priory 
or municipal council. During his brief incumbency the Blacks or Neri, led by 
Corso Donati, attempted a coup d’état to restore the old nobility to power. After 
suppressing this revolt the priors, Dante concurring, sought to promote peace by 
banishing the leaders of both parties—among them Donati, Dante’s relative by 
marriage, and Cavalcanti, his friend. In 1301 Donati invaded Florence with a 
band of armed Blacks, deposed the priors, and captured the government. Early in 
1302 Dante and fifteen other citizens were tried and convicted on various 
political charges, were exiled, and were sentenced to be burned to death if they 
should ever enter Florence again. Dante fled, and, hoping soon to return, left his 
family behind him. This exile, with confiscation of his property, condemned the 
poet to indigent wandering for nineteen years, embittered his spirit, and in some 
measure determined the mood and theme of The Divine Comedy. His fellow 
exiles, against Dante’s advice, persuaded Arezzo, Bologna, and Pistoia to send 
against Florence an army of 10,000 men to restore them to power or their homes 
(1304). The attempt failed, and thereafter Dante followed an individual course, 
living with friends in Arezzo, Bologna, and Padua. 

It was during the first decade of his exile that he gathered together some of 
the poems he had written to the gentil donna, and added to them a prose 
commentary transforming her into Dame Philosophy. The Convivio { Banquet, c. 
1308) tells how, in the disappointments of love and life, Dante turned to 
philosophy for solace; what a divine revelation he found in the seductive study; 
and how he resolved to share his findings, in Italian, with those who could not 
read Latin. Apparently he had in mind to write a new Summa or Tesoro, in 
which each part would pretend to be a commentary on a poem about the 
beautiful lady; it was a remarkable scheme for redeeming the sensuous with the 
arid. The little book is a hodge-podge of weird science, farfetched allegories, and 
snatches of philosophy from Boethius and Cicero. We must mark it as a credit to 
Dante’s intelligence that after completing three of fourteen intended 
commentaries he abandoned the book as a total loss. 

He took on now the modest task of re-establishing the rule of the Holy 
Roman emperors in Italy. His experience had convinced him that the chaos and 
violence of politics in the Italian cities were due to an atomistic conception of 
freedom—each region, city, class, individual, and desire demanding anarchic 
liberty. Like Machiavelli two centuries later, he longed for some power that 
would co-ordinate individuals, classes, and cities into an orderly whole within 
which men might work and live in security and peace. That unifying power 


could come either from the pope or from the head of the Holy Roman Empire, to 
which northern Italy had long been subject in theory. But Dante had just been 
exiled by a party allied with the papacy; an uncertain tradition says that he had 
taken part in an unsuccessful embassy from Florence to Boniface VIII; and for a 
long time the popes had opposed the unification of Italy as a danger to their 
spiritual freedom as well as their temporal power. The only hope of order 
seemed to lie in the restoration of Imperial control, in a return to the majestic pax 
Romana of ancient Rome. 

So, at a date unknown, Dante wrote his provocative treatise De monarchia. 
Writing in Latin as still the language of philosophy, Dante argued that since the 
appropriate function of man is intellectual activity, and since this can proceed 
only in peace, the ideal government would be a world state maintaining a stable 
order and uniform justice over all the earth. Such a state would be the proper 
image and correlate of the celestial order established throughout the universe by 
God. Imperial Rome had come nearest to being such an international state; 
God’s approval of it was made manifest by His choosing to become man under 
Augustus; and Christ Himself had bidden men accept the political authority of 
the Caesars. Obviously the authority of the ancient Empire had not been derived 
from the Church. But the Holy Roman Empire was that older Empire revived. It 
is true that a pope crowned Charlemagne, and thereby appeared to make the 
Empire subordinate to the papacy; but the “usurpation of a right does not create a 
right; if it did, the same method could show the dependency of ecclesiastical 
authority on the Empire after the Emperor Otto restored Pope Leo and deposed 
Benedict.”*! The right of the Empire to govern was derived not from the Church 
but from the natural law that social order requires government; and since natural 
law is the will of God, the state derives its powers from God. It is indeed proper 
that the emperor should acknowledge the superior authority of the pope in 
matters of faith and morals; but this does not limit the sovereignty of the state in 
“the earthly sphere.” 

The De monarchia, despite a scholastic mechanism of disputation no longer 
appetizing to the fashions of thought, was a powerful argument for “one world” 
of government and law. The manuscript was known only to a few during the 
author’s lifetime. After his death it was more widely circulated, and was used as 
propaganda by the antipapal Louis the Bavarian. It was publicly bummed by order 
of a papal legate in 1329, was placed on the papal Index of Forbidden Books in 
the sixteenth century, and was removed from that Index by Leo XIII in 1897. 

According to Boccaccio,* Dante wrote the De monarchia “at the coming of 
Henry VI.” In the year 1310 the King of Germany invaded Italy in the hope of 
re-establishing over all the peninsula except the Papal States that Imperial rule 


which had died with Frederick II. Dante welcomed him with excited hopes. In a 
“Letter to the Princes and Peoples of Italy” he called upon the Lombard cities to 
open their hearts and gates to the Luxembourg “Arrigo” who would deliver them 
from chaos and the pope. When Henry reached Milan Dante hastened thither and 
threw himself enthusiastically at the feet of the Emperor; all his dreams of a 
united Italy seemed near fulfillment. Florence, heedless of the poet, closed her 
gates against Henry, and Dante publicly addressed an angry letter Scelestissimis 
Florentines—“to the most criminal Florentines” (March, 1311). 


Know ye not God hath ordained that the human race be under the rule of one emperor for the 
defense of justice, peace, and civilization, and that Italy has always been a prey to civil war 
whenever the Empire lapsed? You who transgress laws human and divine, you whom the awful 
insatiability of avarice has led to be ready for any crimes—does not the terror of the second death 
harass you, that ye, first and alone ... have raged against the glory of the Roman prince, the 


monarch of the earth and the ambassador of God? ... Most foolish and insensate men! Ye shall 
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succumb perforce to the Imperial Eagle 
To Dante’s dismay Henry took no action against Florence. In April the poet 
wrote to the Emperor like a Hebrew prophet warning kings: We marvel what 
sluggishness delays you so long.... You waste the spring as well as the winter at 
Milan.... Florence (do you perchance know it not?) is the dire evil.... This is the 
viper ... from her evaporating corruption she exhales an infectious smoke, and 
thence the neighboring flocks waste away.... Up, then, thou noble child of 
Jesse!* 


Florence responded by declaring Dante forever excluded from amnesty and from 
Florence. Henry left Florence untouched, and passed via Genoa and Pisa to 
Rome and Siena, where he died (1313). 

It was a crowning disaster for Dante. He had staked everything on Henry’s 
victory, had burned all bridges to Florence behind him. He fled to Gubbio, and 
took refuge in the monastery of Santa Croce. There, apparently, he wrote much 
of The Divine Comedy.*° But he had not yet had his fill of politics. In 1316 he 
was probably with Uguccione della Faggiuola at Lucca; in that year Uguccione 
defeated the Florentines at Montecatini; Florence recovered, and included 
Dante’s two sons in a sentence of death—which was never carried out. Lucca 
revolted against Uguccione, and Dante was again homeless. Florence, in a mood 
of victorious generosity, and forgetting its forevers, offered amnesty and safe 
return to all exiles on condition that they pay a fine, walk through the streets in 
penitential garb, and submit to a brief imprisonment. A friend notified Dante of 
the proclamation. He replied in a famous letter: To a Florentine friend: From 


your letter, which I received with due reverence and affection, I have learned 
with a grateful heart... how dear to your soul is my return to my country. 
Behold, then, the ordinance ... that if I were willing to pay a certain amount of 
money, and suffer the stigma of oblation, I should be pardoned, and could return 
forthwith.... 


Is this, then, the glorious recall wherewith Dante Alighieri is summoned back to his country 
after an exile patiently endured for almost fifteen years? ... Far be it from a man who preaches 
justice ... to pay his money to those inflicting injustice, as though they were his benefactors. This 
is not the way to return to my country.... If another way may be found ... which does not 
derogate from the honor of Dante, that will I take with no lagging steps. But if Florence is not to 
be entered by such a path, then never will I enter.... What! Can I not look upon the face of the 


sun and the stars everywhere? Can I not under any sky contemplate the most precious truths??” 


Probably toward the close of the year 1316 he accepted the invitation of Can 
Grande della Scala, ruler of Verona, to come and live as his guest. There, 
apparently, he finished—there he dedicated to Can Grande—the Paradiso of The 
Divine Comedy (1318). We may picture him at this period—aged fifty-one—as 
Boccaccio described him in the Vita of 1354: a man of medium height, 
“somewhat stooped,” walking with grave and measured gait in somber dignity; 
dark hair and skin, long and pensive face, furrowed projecting brow, stern deep 
eyes, thin aquiline nose, tight lips, a pugnacious chin.”® It was the face of a spirit 
once gentle, but hardened to bitterness by pain; the Dante of the Vita nuova 
could hardly have affected all the tenderness and sensibility there expressed; and 
something of those qualities appears in the pity with which he hears Francesca’s 
tale. He was grim and austere as became a defeated exile; his tongue was 
sharpened by adversity; and he became imperious to cover his fall from power. 
He prided himself on his ancestry because he was poor. He despised the money- 
making bourgeoisie of Florence; he could not forgive Portinari for marrying 
Beatrice to a banker; and he took the only revenge open to him by placing 
usurers in one of the deepest pits of hell. He never forgot an injury or a slight, 
and there were few of his enemies who escaped damnation from his pen. He had 
less use than Solon for those who remained neutral in revolution or in war. The 
secret of his character was a flaming intensity. “Not by the grace of riches but by 
the grace of God I am what I am, and the zeal of His house hath eaten me up.””? 

He poured all his strength into his poem, and could not long survive its 
completion. In 1319 he left Verona and went to live with Count Guido da 
Polenta at Ravenna. He received an invitation from Bologna to come and be 
crowned poet laureate; he answered no in a Latin eclogue. In 1321 Guido sent 
him to Venice on a political mission, which failed; Dante returned with a fever 


caught from the marshes of the Veneto. He was too weak to fight it off, and it 
killed him on September 14, 1321, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. The 
Count planned to raise a handsome tomb above the poet’s grave, but it was not 
done. The bas-relief that stands above the marble coffin today was carved by 
Pietro Lombardo in 1483. There, as all the world knows, Byron came and wept. 
Today the tomb lies almost unnoticed around the corner from Ravenna’s busiest 
square; and its old and crippled custodian, for a few lire, will recite sonorous 
beauties from the poem that all men praise and few men read. 


IV. THE DIVINE COMEDY 


1. The Poem 


Boccaccio relates that Dante began it in Latin hexameters, but changed to 
Italian to reach a broader audience. Perhaps the ardor of his feelings affected his 
choice; it seemed easier to be passionate in Italian than in a Latin so long 
associated with classic urbanity and restraint. In youth he had restricted Italian to 
the poetry of love; but now that his theme was the highest philosophy of human 
redemption through love he wondered dared he speak in the “vulgar” tongue. At 
some uncertain time he had begun—and then had left unfinished—a Latin essay 
De vulgari eloquentia (On Vernacular Eloquence), aspiring to win the learned to 
wider literary use of the vernacular; he had praised the compact majesty of Latin, 
but had expressed the hope that through the poetry of Frederick’s Regno and the 
stil nuovo of the Lombard and Tuscan trovatori an Italian language might rise 
above its dialects ‘to be (as the Convivio put it) “full of the: sweetest and most 
exquisite beauty.”°° Even Dante’s pride could hardly dream that his epic would 
not only make Italian a language fit for any enterprise of letters, but would raise 
it to such dolce bellezza as the world’s literature has seldom known. 

Never was a poem more painstakingly planned. A weakness for triads—as 
reflecting the Trinity—molded its form: there were to be three “canticles,” each 
of thirty-three cantos, to correspond with the years of Christ’s earthly life; an 
extra canto in the first canticle would make a neat round hundred; each canto 
was to be written in groups of three lines; and the second line of each group was 
to rhyme with the first and third of the next. Nothing could be more artificial; yet 
all art is artifice, though at its best concealed; and the terza rima or triple rhyme 
binds each stanza with its successor, and weaves them all into a continued song 
(canto), which in the original flows trippingly on the tongue, but in translation 


limps and halts on borrowed feet. Dante in advance condemned all translations 
of Dante: “Nothing that hath the harmony of musical connection can be 
transferred from its own tongue to another without shattering all its sweetness 
and harmony.” ! 

As number dictated the form, so allegory planned the tale. In his dedicatory 
epistle to Can Grande,” Dante explained the symbolism of his canticles. We 
might suspect this interpretation to be the afterthought of a poet who longed to 
be a philosopher; but the addiction of the Middle Ages to symbolism, the 
allegorical sculptures of the cathedrals, the allegorical frescoes of Giotto, Gaddi, 
and Raphael, and Dante’s allegorical sublimations in the Vita muova and the 
Convivio suggest that the poet really had in mind the outlines of the scheme that 
he described in perhaps imaginary detail. The poem, he says, belongs to the 
genus philosophy, and its concern is morality. Like a theologian interpreting the 
Bible, he assigns three meanings to his words: the literal, the allegorical, and the 
mystical. 


The subject of this work according to the letter ... is the state of souls after death.... But if the 
work be taken allegorically its subject is Man, in so far as by merit or demerit... he is exposed to 
the rewards or punishments of justice.... The aim of the whole and the part is to remove those 
living in this life from a state of misery, and to guide them to a state of happiness. 


Otherwise expressed, the Inferno is man passing through sin, suffering, and 
despair; the Purgatorio is his cleansing through faith; the Paradiso is his 
redemption through divine revelation and unselfish love. Virgil, who guides 
Dante through hell and purgatory, stands for knowledge, reason, wisdom, which 
can lead us to the portals of happiness; only faith and love (Beatrice) can lead us 
in. In the epic of Dante’s life his exile was his hell, his studies and his writings 
were his purgation, his hope and love were his redemption and his only bliss. It 
is perhaps because Dante takes his symbolism most seriously in the Paradiso 
that this canticle is the hardest to enjoy; for the Beatrice who was a heavenly 
vision in the Vita nuova becomes in Dante’s vision of heaven a pompous 
abstraction—hardly a meet fate for such impeccable loveliness. Finally Dante 
explains to Can Grande why he calls his epic Commedia''—because the story 
passed from misery to happiness, and because “it is written in a careless and 
humble style, in the vulgar tongue, which even housewives speak.”* 

This painful comedy, “this book on which I have grown thin through all these 
years,”** was the work and solace of his exile, and was finished only three years 
before his death. It summarized his life, his learning, his theology, his 
philosophy; if it had also embodied the humor and tenderness and full-blooded 
sensuality of the Middle Ages it might have been “a medieval synthesis.” Into 


these hundred brief cantos Dante crowded the science that he had gathered from 
Brunetto Latini, and perhaps from Bologna; the astronomy, cosmology, geology, 
and chronology of an age too busy living to be learned. He accepted not only the 
mystic influences and fatalities of astrology, but all the cabalistic mythology that 
ascribed occult significance and powers to numbers and the alphabet. The 
number nine distinguishes Beatrice because its square root is the three made holy 
by the Trinity. There are nine circles in hell, nine levels in purgatory, nine 
spheres in paradise. By and large Dante adopts with awe and gratitude the 
philosophy and theology of Thomas Aquinas, but with no servile fidelity; St. 
Thomas would have winced at the arguments of the De monarchia, or the sight 
of popes in hell. Dante’s conception of God as light and love (l’amor che move il 
sole e l’altre stelle—“the love that moves the sun and the other stars”)°° is 
Aristotle carried down through Arabic philosophy. He knows something of al- 
Farabi, Avicenna, al-Ghazali, Averroés; and though he assigns Averroés to 
limbo, he shocks orthodoxy by placing the Averroist heretic Siger de Brabant in 
heaven;*° moreover he puts into the mouth of Thomas words of praise for the 
one man who had stirred the Seraphic Doctor to theological wrath. Yet Siger 
seems to have denied that personal immortality on which Dante’s poem rests. 
History has exaggerated either the heterodoxy of Siger or the orthodoxy of 
Dante. 

Recent studies have stressed Oriental, and especially Islamic, sources for 
Dante’s ideas:*’ a Persian legend of Arda Viraf’s ascension to heaven; the 
descriptions of hell in the Koran; the story of Mohammed’s trip to heaven; the 
tour of heaven and hell in Abu-l-Ala al-Ma/’arri’s Risalat al-Ghufran; the 
Futuhat of Ibn Arabi.... In the Risalat al-Ma’arri pictures Iblis (Satan) bound 
and tortured in hell, and Christian and other “infidel” poets suffering there; at the 
gate of paradise the narrator is met by a houri or beautiful maiden, who has been 
appointed his guide.*® In the Futuhat Ibn Arabi (who wrote love poems with 
pious allegorical interpretations) drew precise diagrams of the hereafter, 
described hell and heaven as exactly beneath and above Jerusalem, divided hell 
and heaven into nine levels, and pictured the circle of the Mystic Rose, and 
choirs of angels surrounding the Divine Light—all as in The Divine Comedy.”° 
So far as we know, none of these Arabic writings had by Dante’s time been 
translated into any language that he could read. 

Apocalyptic literature describing tours or visions of heaven or hell abounded 
in Judaism and Christianity, not to speak of the sixth book of Virgil’s Aeneid. An 
Irish legend told how St. Patrick had visited purgatory and hell, and had seen 
there tunics and sepulchers of fire, sinners hanging head downward, or devoured 
by serpents, or covered with ice.*° In twelfth-century England a priest-trouvére, 


Adam de Ros, recounted in a substantial poem St. Paul’s tour of hell under the 
guidance of the archangel Michael; made Michael expound the gradation of 
punishments for different degrees of sin; and showed Paul trembling like Dante 
before these horrors.*! Joachim of Flora had told of his own descent into hell and 
ascent into heaven. There were hundreds of such visions and tales. With all this 
damning evidence it was hardly necessary for Dante to cross linguistic barriers 
into Islam in order to find models for his Inferno. Like any artist he fused 
existing material, transformed it from chaos to order, and set it on fire with his 
passionate imagination and his burning sincerity. He took the elements of his 
work wherever he could find them—in Thomas and the troubadours, in Peter 
Damian’s fiery sermons on the pains of hell, in his brooding over Beatrice living 
and Beatrice dead, in his conflicts with politicians and popes; in the scraps of 
science that crossed his path; in the Christian theology of the Fall, the 
Incarnation, sin and grace, and the Last Judgment; in the Plotinian-Augus-tinian 
conception of the graduated ascent of the soul to union with God; in Thomas’ 
emphasis on the Beatific Vision as the final and only satisfying goal of man; and 
out of these he made the poem in which all the terror, hope, and pilgrimage of 
the medieval spirit found voice, symbol, and form. 


2. Hell 


Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura, 
Che la diritta via era smarrita. 


“Midway on the road of our life I found myself in a dark wood, whose direct 
way was blurred” and lost.** Wandering in this darkness, Dante meets Virgil, his 
“master and guide, from whom alone I took the beautiful style that has brought 
me honor.” Virgil tells him that the only safe exit from the wood is through hell 
and purgatory; but if Dante will accompany him through these, he will conduct 
him to the portals of paradise, “where a worthier than I must lead thee”; indeed, 
he adds, it is at Beatrice’ command that he has come to the poet’s aid. 


They pass through an opening in the earth’s surface to the gates of hell, 
inscribed with these bitter words: 


Per me si va nella citta dolente, 
Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore, 
Per me si va tra la perduta gente. 

Giustizia mosse il mio alto fattore; 


Fecemi la divina potestate, 

La somma sapienza e il primo amore. 
Dinanzi a me non fur cose create, 

Se non eterne, ed io eterno duro: 


Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate!“4 


“Through me one enters the sorrowful city; through me one enters into eternal 
pain; through me one enters among the lostrace. Justice moved my high Maker; 
divine power made me, supreme wisdom, and primeval love. Before me were no 
things created except eternal ones; and I endure eternally. All hope abandon, ye 
who enter here!” 

Hell is a subterranean funnel, reaching down to the center of the earth. Dante 
conceives it with a powerful, almost a sadistic, imagination: dark and frightening 
abysses between gigantic murky rocks; steaming, stinking marshes, torrents, 
lakes, and streams; storms of rain, snow, hail, and brands of fire; howlirig winds 
and petrifying cold; tortured bodies, grimacing faces, blood-stilling shrieks and 
groans. Nearest the top of this infernal funnel are those who were neither good 
nor bad, and those who were neutral; ignoble irritations punish them; they are 
bitten by wasps and hornets, gnawed by worms, consumed with envy and 
remorse. The never neutral Dante scorns them, and makes Virgil say: 
Misericordia e giustizia gli sdegna: 


Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa—" 


“Mercy and justice despise them. We do not speak of them, but look and pass 
on.” The tourists come to the subterranean river Acheron, and are ferried over by 
old Charon, serving here since Homer’s days. On the farther shore Dante finds 
himself in limbo, the first circle of hell, where stay the virtuous but unbaptized, 
including Virgil and all good heathen, and all good Jews except a few Old 
Testament heroes whom Christ, visiting limbo, released to heaven. Their only 
suffering is that they eternally desire a better fate, and know that they will never 
receive it. There in limbo, honored by all its denizens, are great pagan poets— 
Homer, Horace, Ovid, Lucan; they welcome Virgil, and make Dante the sixth of 


their tribe. Looking still higher, says Dante, Vidi il Maestro di color che sanno 
Seder tra filosofica famiglia— 


“T saw the master of those who know, seated amid the philosophic family”—.e., 
Aristotle, surrounded by Socrates, Plato, Democritus, Diogenes, Heraclitus, 
Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Thales, Zeno, Cicero, Seneca, Euclid, Ptolemy, 
Hippocrates, Galen, Avicenna, and Averroés “who made the _ great 


commentary.”*° Obviously, if Dante had had his way, all this noble company, 
including the Saracen infidels, would have graced paradise. 

Virgil now leads him down into the second circle, where carnal sinners are 
ceaselessly tossed about by furious winds; here Dante sees Paris, Helen, Dido, 
Semiramis, Cleopatra, Tristan, and Paolo and Francesca. To end a family feud 
between the Polentas, lords of Ravenna, and the Malatestas, lords of Rimini, the 
lovely Francesca da Polenta was to wed the brave but deformed Gianciotto 
Malatesta. The rest of the story is uncertain; a favored version makes Paolo, the 
handsome brother of Gianciotto, pretend to be the suitor; to him Francesca 
pledged herself; but on the wedding day she found herself reluctantly marrying 
Gianciotto. Soon afterward she enjoyed for a moment Paolo’s love; in that 
moment Gianciotto caught and slew them (c. 1265). Swaying in the wind as a 
fleshless wraith beside the ghost of her disembodied lover, Francesca da Rimini 


tells Dante her story: Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria. ... 
Noi leggevamo un giorno per diletto 
Di Lancelotto, come |’amor lo strinse: 
Soli eravamo e senza alcun sospetto. 
Per piti fiate gli occhi ci sospinse 
Quella lettura, e scolorocci il viso: 
Ma solo un punto fu quel che ci vinse. 
Quando leggemmo il disiato riso 
Esser baciato da cotante amante, 
Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso, 
La bocea mi bacio tutto tremante. 
Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse: 
Quel giorno pili non vi leggemmo avante. 


No greater grief than to remember days 

Of joy when misery is at hand.... One day 

For our delight we read of Lancelot, 

How him love thralled. Alone we were, and no 
Suspicion near us. Ofttimes by that reading 
Our eyes were drawn together, and the hue 
Fled from our altered cheek. But at one point 
Alone we fell. When of that smile we read, 
The wishéd smile, so rapturously kissed 

By one so deep in love, then he, who ne’er 
From me shall separate, at once my lips 

All trembling kissed. The book and writer both 


Were love’s purveyors. In its leaves that day 


We read no more.*” 


Dante faints with pity at this tale. He wakes to find himself in the third circle 
of hell, where those who were guilty of gluttony lie in mire under a continuous 
storm of snow, hail, and dirty water, while Cerberus barks over them and rends 
them piecemeal with threefold jaws. Virgil and Dante descend into the fourth 
circle, where Plutus is stationed; here the prodigal and the avaricious meet in 
conflict, rolling great weights against each other in a Sisyphean war. The poets 
follow the murky boiling river Styx down into the fifth circle; here those who 
sinned by wrath are covered with filth, and smite and tear themselves; and those 
who were sinfully slothful are submerged in the stagnant water of the Stygian 
lake, whose muddy surface bubbles with their gasps. The wanderers are 
conveyed across the lake by Phlegyas, and reach in the sixth circle the city of 
Dis or Lucifer, where heretics are roasted in flaming sepulchers. They descend 
into the seventh circle; there, under the presidency of the Minotaur, those who 
committed crimes of violence are perpetually near to drowning in a roaring river 
of blood; centaurs shoot them with arrows when their heads emerge. In one 
compartment of this circle are the suicides, including Piero delle Vigne; in 
another those who committed violence against God or nature or art stand with 
bare feet on hot sands, while flakes of fire fall upon their heads. Among the 
sodomites Dante meets his old teacher, Brunetto Latini—a tasteless doom for a 
guide, philosopher, and friend. 

At the edge of the eighth circle a horrible monster appears, who bears the 
poets down into the pit of usurers. In the upper gulfs of this circle an ingenious 
diversity of unending pains falls upon seducers, flatterers, and simoniacs. The 
latter are fixed head downward in holes; only their legs protrude, and flames lick 
their feet caressingly. Among the simoniacs is Pope Nicholas II (1277-80), 
whose evil deeds, along with those of other popes, are bitterly denounced; and 
by a bold fancy Dante pictures Nicholas as mistaking him for Boniface VIII (d. 
1303), whose arrival in hell is expected at any hour.*® Soon, Nicholas predicts, 
Clement V (d. 1314) will also come. In the fourth gulf of the eighth circle are 
those who presumed to foretell the future; their heads are fixed face backward on 
their necks. From a bridge—“Malebolge” —over the fifth gulf they look down 
upon public peculators, who swim forever in a lake of boiling pitch. Hypocrites 
pass continually around the sixth gulf, wearing gilded cloaks of lead. Along the 
only pathway in that gulf lies Caiaphas, prostrate and crucified, so that all who 
pass must tread upon his flesh. In the seventh gulf robbers are tormented by 
venomous snakes; Dante recognizes here several Florentines. From an arch over 
the eighth gulf he sees flames consuming and reconsuming evil counselors; here 
is the wily Odysseus. In the ninth gulf scandalmongers and schismatics are torn 


limb from limb; here is Mohammed, described with appalling ferocity: As one I 


marked, torn from the chin throughout, 
Down to the hinder passage; ‘twixt the legs 
Dangling his entrails hung; the midriff lay 
Open to view; and wretched ventricle 
That turns the englutted aliment to dross. 
Whilst eagerly I fixed on him my gaze, 
He eyed me, with his hands laid his breast bare, 
And cried: “Now mark how I do rip me; lo! 
And is Mohammed mangled. Before me 
Walks Ali weeping; from the chin his face 
Cleft to the forelock; and the others all, 
Whom here thou seest, while they live, did sow 
Scandal and schism, and therefore thus are rent. 
A friend is here behind, who with his sword 
Hacks us thus cruelly, slivering again 
Each of this ream when we have compassed round 


The dismal way; for first our gashes close 
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Ere we repass him. 
In the tenth gulf of the eighth circle lie forgers, counterfeiters, and alchemists, 
moaning with varied ailments; a stench of sweat and pus fills the air, and the 
groans of the sufferers make a terrifying roar. 

At last the poets reach the ninth and lowest circle of hell, which, strange to 
relate, is a vast well of ice. Here traitors are buried in the ice to their chins; tears 
of pain freeze into a “crystalline visor” over their faces. Count Ugolino della 
Gherardesca, who betrayed Pisa, is here eternally bound to Archbishop Ruggieri, 
who imprisoned him with his sons and grandsons and allowed them all to starve 
to death. Now Ugolino’s head lies upon the Archbishop’s, which it chews 
forever. At nadir, the center of the earth and the very bottom of the narrowing 
funnel of hell, the giant Lucifer lies buried to the waist in ice, flapping enormous 
wings from his shoulders, weeping icy tears of blood from the three faces that 
divide his head, and chewing a traitor in each of three jaws—Brutus, Cassius, 
and Judas. 

Half the terrors of the medieval soul are gathered into this gory chronicle. As 
one reads its awful pages the gruesome horror mounts, until at last the 
cumulative effect is oppressive and overwhelming. Not all the sins and crimes of 
man from nebula to nebula could match the sadistic fury of this divine revenge. 
Dante’s conception of hell is the crowning indecency of medieval theology. 
Classic antiquity had thought of a Hades or Avernus that received all the human 
dead into a subterranean and indiscriminate darkness; but it had not pictured that 
Tartarus as a place of torture. Centuries of barbarism, insecurity, and war had to 


intervene before man could defile his God with attributes of undying vengeance 
and inexhaustible cruelty. 

With relief we learn at the end that Virgil and Dante have passed through the 
center of the earth, have inverted the direction of their heads and feet, and are 
moving upward toward the antipodes. With the time-disdaining swiftness of a 
dream the two poets traverse in two days the diameter of the earth. They emerge 
in the southern hemisphere on Easter morning, drink in the light of day, and 
stand at the foot of the terraced mountain which is purgatory. 


3. Purgatory 


The conception of purgatory is by comparison humane: man may by effort 
and pain, by hope and vision, cleanse himself of sin and selfishness, and mount 
step by step to understanding, love, and bliss. So Dante pictures purgatory as a 
mountainous cone divided into nine levels: an antepurgatory, seven terraces— 
one for the purgation of each of the Deadly Sins—and, at the summit, the 
Earthly Paradise. From each level the sinner moves with diminishing pain to a 
higher level; and at each ascent an angel chants one of the Beatitudes. In the 
lower stages there are stern punishments for sins shriven and forgiven but not yet 
atoned for with sufficient penalty; nevertheless, as against hell’s bitter 
consciousness that suffering will never end, there is here the strengthening 
certainty that after finite punishment will come an eternity of happiness. A softer 
mood and a brightening light pervade these cantos, and reveal a Dante learning 
mildness from his pagan guide. 

Virgil, with daubs of dew, washes from Dante’s face the sweat and grime of 
hell. The sea surrounding the mountain shimmers under the rising sun, as the 
sin-darkened soul trembles with joy at the coming of divine grace. Here on the 
first level, in accord with Thomas’ hope that some good heathen might be saved, 
Dante encounters Cato of Utica, the stern stiff Stoic who, rather than suffer 
Caesar’s mercy, killed himself. Here, too, is Manfred, Frederick’s son, who 
fought a pope but loved poetry. Virgil hurries Dante onward with oft quoted 
lines: Lascia dir le genti; 


Sta come torre ferma che non crolla 
Giammai la cima per soffiar de’ venti— 


“Let the people talk; stand like a firm tower, which never shakes its top for all 
the blowing of the winds.”°° Virgil is not at home in purgatory; he cannot answer 


Dante’s questions as readily as in his wonted hell; he feels his lack, and shows at 
times an irritated wistfulness. He is comforted when they meet Sordello; the poet 
sons of Mantua fall into each other’s arms, united by the Italian’s affection for 
the city of his youth. Thereupon Dante breaks out into a bitter apostrophe to his 
country, summarizing his essay on the need of monarchy: Ah, slavish Italy! thou 
inn of grief! 

Vessel without a pilot in loud storm! 

Lady no longer of fair provinces, 

But brothel-house impure! This gentle spirit, 

Even from the pleasant sound of his dear land 

Was prompt to greet a fellow citizen 

With such glad cheer; while now thy living ones 

In thee abide not without war; and one 

Malicious gnaws another; ay, of those 

Whom the same wall and the same moat contain. 

Seek, wretched one, around thy seacoasts wide, 

Then homeward to thy bosom turn, and mark 

If any part of thee sweet peace enjoy. 

What boots it that for thee Justinian [Roman law revived] 

The bridle mend if empty be the saddle [without a king]? ... 

Ah, people, that devoted still should be 

And in the saddle let thy Caesar sit, 


If well thou markedst that which God commands! °! 

And as if to point his fondness for kings that can hold a steady rein, he tells how 
Sordello guides them, at the base of the purgatorial mount, to a lovely sunny 
valley, flower-strewn and fragrant, where dwell the Emperor Rudolf, King 
Ottokar of Bohemia, Peter III of Aragon, Henry II of England, Philip HI of 
France. 

Conducted by Lucia (symbolizing the light of God’s grace), Dante and Virgil 
are admitted by an angel to the first terrace of purgatory. Here the proud are 
punished by carrying on their bent backs each a massive stone; while reliefs on 
wall and pavement picture famous deeds of humility, and the dire results of 
pride. On the second terrace the envious, clad in sackcloth, have their eyes 
repeatedly sewn up with iron threads. On the third terrace anger, on the fourth 
sloth, on the fifth avarice, endure their appropriate penalties. Here Pope Hadrian 
V, once covetous of wealth, does penance peacefully, calm in the surety of 
ultimate salvation. In one of the many delightful episodes that brighten the 
Purgatorio, the Roman poet Statius appears, and greets the travelers with such 
joy as seldom moves a poet meeting another poet on the earth. Together the 
three mount to the sixth terrace, where the sin of gluttony is cleansed; trees 
dangle sweet-smelling fruit before the penitents, but withdraw them when hands 


reach out to grasp, while voices in the air recount historic feats of temperance. 
On the seventh and last terrace are those who sinned by incontinence, but were 
shriven before death; they are gently singed and purified by flames. Dante has a 
poet’s sympathy for sins of the flesh, above all when committed by persons of 
artistic temperament, and therefore especially sensitive, imaginative, and 
precipitous. Here is Guido Guinizelli; Dante hails him as pater in litteris, and 
thanks him for “sweet songs which, as long as our language lasts, will make us 
love the very ink that traced them.”” 

An angel guides them through fire, by the last ascent, into the Earthly 


Paradise. Here Virgil bids him farewell: My ken 
No farther reaches. I with skill and art 
Thus far have drawn thee. Now thy pleasure take 
For guide.... Lo! the sun that darts 
His beam upon thy forehead, lo! the herb, The arborets and flowers, which of itself 
This land pours forth profuse. Till those bright eyes [of Beatrice] 
With gladness come, which, weeping, made me haste 
To succor thee, thou mayst or seat thee down, 
Or wander where thou wilt. Expect no more 
Sanction of warning voice or sign from me. 
Free of thine own arbitrament to choose, 
Discreet, judicious ... I invest thee then 


With crown and miter, sovereign 0’ er thyself.°? 


Virgil and Statius now behind instead of before him, Dante wanders through 
the woods and fields, and along the streams, of the Earthly Paradise, breathing 
the pleasant odor of its pure air, hearing from the trees the songs of “feathered 
choristers” chanting prime. A lady culling flowers stops her singing to explain to 
him why this fair country is deserted: it was once the Garden of Eden, but man’s 
disobedience exiled him and mankind from its innocent delights. To this 
forfeited Paradise Beatrice descends from heaven, clothed in such blinding 
radiance that Dante can only feel her presence but not see it. 


Albeit my eyes discerned her not, there moved 


A hidden virtue from her, at whose touch 
54 


The power of ancient love was strong within me. 
He turns to address his poet guide, but Virgil has returned to the limbo from 
which the summons of Beatrice had drawn him. Dante weeps, but Beatrice bids 
him mourn rather the sins of lust with which, after her death, he tarnished her 
image in his soul; indeed, she tells him, that dark wood, from which through 
Virgil she has rescued him, was the life of incontinence wherein, at the mid- 
point of his years, he had found himself lost, with the right road dimmed. Dante 


falls to the ground in shame, and confesses his sins. Celestial virgins come and 
intercede with the offended Beatrice, and beg her to reveal to him her second 
and spiritual beauty. Not that she has forgotten the first: Never didst thou spy, 


In art or nature, aught so passing sweet 
As were the limbs that in their beauteous frame 


Enclosed me, and are scattered now in dust.°° 


She relents, and shows her new celestial beauty; but the virgins warn Dante 
not to gaze upon her directly, but only to look at her feet. Beatrice leads him and 
Statius (who has completed, after twelve centuries, his term in purgatory) to a 
fountain from which issue two streams—Lethe (Forget-fulness) and Eunoé 
(Good Understanding). Dante drinks of Eunoé and is cleansed, and, now 
regenerate, is “made apt for mounting to the stars.”°° 

It is not true that the Inferno is the only interesting part of The Divine 
Comedy. There are many arid didactic passages in the Purgatorio, and always a 
ballast of theology; but in this canticle the poem, freed from the horrors of 
damnation, mounts step by step in beauty and tenderness, cheers the ascent with 
nature’s loveliness regained, and faces bravely the task of making the 
disembodied Beatrice beautiful. Through her again, as in his youth, Dante enters 
paradise. 


4. Heaven 


Dante’s theology made his task harder. Had he allowed himself to picture 
paradise in Persian or Mohammedan style as a garden of physical as well as 
spiritual delights, his sensuous nature would have found abundant imagery. But 
how can that “constitutional materialist,” the human intellect, conceive a heaven 
of purely spiritual bliss? Moreover, Dante’s philosophical development forbade 
him to represent God, or the angels and saints of heaven, in anthropomorphic 
terms; rather he visions them as forms and points of light; and the resultant 
abstractions lose in a luminous void the life and warmth of sinful flesh. But 
Catholic doctrine professed the resurrection of the body; and Dante, while 
struggling to be spiritual, endows some denizens of heaven with corporeal 
features and human speech. It is pleasant to learn that even in heaven Beatrice 
has beautiful feet. 

His plan of paradise is worked out with impressive consistency, brilliant 
imagination, and bold detail. Following Ptolemaic astronomy, he thinks of the 
heavens as an expanding series of nine hollow crystal spheres revolving about 


the earth; these spheres are the “many mansions” of the “Father’s house.” In 
each sphere a planet and a multitude of stars are set like gems in a diadem. As 
they move, these celestial bodies, all endowed in gradation with divine 
intelligence, sing the joy of their blessedness and the praise of their Creator, and 
bathe the heavens in the music of the spheres. The stars, says Dante, are the 
saints of heaven, the souls of the saved; and according to the merits that they 
earned in life, so differently high is their station above the earth, so loftier is 
their happiness, so nearer are they to that empyrean which is above all the 
spheres, and holds the throne of God. 

As if drawn by the light that radiates from Beatrice, Dante rises from the 
Earthly Paradise to the first circle of the heavens, which is that of the moon. 
There are the souls of those who by no fault of their own were forced to violate 
their religious vows. One such, Piccarda Donati, explains to Dante that though 
they are in the lowest circle of the heavens, and enjoy a degree of bliss less than 
that of the spirits above them, they are freed by the Divine Wisdom from all 
envy, longing, or discontent. For the essence of happiness lies in the joyful 
acceptance of the Divine Will: la sua voluntate é nostra pace —‘His will is our 
peace.””” This is the basic line of The Divine Comedy. 

Subject to a celestial magnetism that draws all things to God, Dante rises with 
Beatrice to the second heaven, which is the sphere dominated by the planet 
Mercury. Here are those who on earth were absorbed in practical activity to good 
ends, but were more intent on worldly honor than on serving God. Justinian 
appears, and phrases in royal lines the historic functions of the Roman Empire 
and Roman law; through him Dante strikes another blow for one world under 
one law and king. Beatrice leads the poet to the third heaven, the circle of Venus, 
where the Provengal bard Folque foretells the tragedy of Boniface VIII. In the 
fourth heaven, whose orb is the sun, Dante finds the Christian philosophers— 
Boethius, Isidore of Seville, Bede, Peter Lombard, Gratian, Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, and Siger de Brabant. In a gracious exchange 
Thomas the Dominican relates to Dante the life of St. Francis, and Bonaventura 
the Franciscan tells him the story of St. Dominic. Thomas, always a man and 
mind of some expanse, clogs the narrative with discourses on theological 
subtleties; and Dante is so anxious to be a philosopher that for several cantos he 
ceases to be a poet. 

Beatrice leads him to the fifth heaven, that of Mars, where are the souls of 
warriors who died fighting for the true faith—Joshua, Judas Maccabaeus, 
Charlemagne, even Robert Guiscard, ravager of Rome. They are arranged as 
thousands of stars in the form of a dazzling cross and the figure of the Crucified; 
and every star in the luminous emblem joins in a celestial harmony. Ascending 


to the sixth heaven, that of Jupiter, Dante finds those who on earth administered 
justice equitably; here are David, Hezekiah, Constantine, Trajan—another pagan 
breaking into heaven. These living stars are arranged in the form of an eagle; 
they speak with one voice, discoursing to Dante on theology, and celebrating the 
praise of just kings. 

Mounting what Beatrice figuratively calls the “stairway of the eternal palace,” 
the poet and his guide reach the seventh heaven of delight, the planet Saturn and 
its attendant stars. At every ascent the beauty of Beatrice takes on new brilliance, 
as if enhanced by the rising splendor of each higher sphere. She dares not smile 
upon her lover, lest he be consumed to ashes in her radiance. This is the circle of 
monks who lived in piety and fidelity to their vows. Peter Damian is among 
them; Dante asks him how to reconcile man’s freedom with God’s foresight and 
consequent predestination; Peter replies that even the most enlightened souls in 
heaven, under God, cannot answer his question. St. Benedict appears, and 
mourns the corruption of his monks. 

Now the poet floats upward from the circles of the planets to the eighth 
heaven, the zone of the fixed stars. From the constellation Gemini he looks down 
and sees the infinitesimal earth, “so pitiful of semblance that it moved my 
smiles.” A moment of homesickness, even for that miserable planet, might have 
moved him then; but a glance from Beatrice tells him that this heaven of light 
and love, and not that scene of sin and strife, is his proper home. 

Canto XXIII opens with one of Dante’s characteristic similes: 


Even as the bird, who midst the leafy bower 

Has in her nest sat darkly through the night 

With her sweet brood, impatient to descry 

Their wishéd looks, and to bring home their food, 
In the fond quest unconscious of her toil; 

She, of the time prevenient, on the spray 

That overhangs their couch, with wakeful gaze 
Expects the sun, nor ever, till the dawn, 
Removeth from the east her eager ken— 


So Beatrice fixes her eyes in one direction expectantly. Suddenly the heavens 
there shine with startling splendor. “Behold,” cries Beatrice, “the triumphant 
hosts of Christ!”—-souls new won for paradise. Dante looks, but sees only a light 
so full and strong that he is blinded, and cannot tell what passes by. Beatrice bids 
him open his eyes; now, she says, he can endure her full radiance. She smiles 
upon him, and it is, he swears, an experience that can never be canceled from his 
memory. “Why doth my face enamor thee?” she asks, and bids him rather look 
at Christ and Mary and the apostles. He tries to make them out, but sees merely 


“legions of splendors, on whom burning rays shed lightnings from above”; while 
to his ears comes the music of the Regina coeli, sung by heavenly hosts. 

Christ and Mary ascend, but the apostles remain behind, and Beatrice asks 
them to speak to Dante. Peter questions him about his faith, is pleased with his 
replies, and agrees with him that as long as Boniface is Pope the Apostolic See is 
vacant or defiled.** There is no mercy in Dante for Boniface. 

The apostles vanish upward, and Dante mounts at last, with “her who hath 
imparadised my soul,” into the ninth and highest heaven. Here in the empyrean 
there are no stars, only pure light, and the spiritual, incorporeal, uncaused, 
motionless source of all souls, bodies, causes, motions, light, and life-God. The 
poet struggles now to achieve the Beatific Vision; but all he sees is a point of 
light about which revolve nine circles of pure Intelligences—seraphim, 
cherubim, thrones, dominions, virtues, powers, principalities, archangels, and 
angels; through these, His agents and emissaries, the Almighty governs the 
world. But though Dante cannot perceive the Divine Essence, he beholds all the 
hosts of heaven forming themselves into a luminous rose, a marvel of 
shimmering lights and diverse hues expanding leaf by leaf into a gigantic flower. 

Beatrice leaves her lover now, and takes her place in the rose. He sees her 
seated on her individual throne, and prays her still to help him; she smiles down 
upon him, and thereafter fixes her gaze upon the center of all light, but she sends 
St. Bernard to aid and comfort him. Bernard directs Dante’s eyes to the Queen of 
Heaven; the poet looks, but discerns only a flaming luster surrounded by 
thousands of angels clothed in light. Bernard tells him that if he would obtain 
power to see the heavenly vision more clearly he must join with him in prayer to 
the Mother of God. The final canto opens with Bernard’s melodious 
supplication: Vergine Madre, figlia del tuo Figlio, 


Umile ed alta pitt che creatura— 


“Virgin Mother, daughter of thy Son, more humble and exalted than any 
creature.” Bernard begs her of her grace to enable Dante’s eyes to behold the 
Divine Majesty. Beatrice and many saints bend toward Mary with hands clasped 
in prayer. Mary looks for a moment benignly upon Dante, then turns her eyes 
upon the “Everlasting Light.” Now, says the poet, “my vision, becoming pure, 
more and more entered the ray of that high light which in itself is Truth.” What 
else he saw remains, he says, beyond all human speech and fantasy; but “in that 
abyss of radiance, clear and lofty, seemed, methought, three orbs of triple hue, 
combined in one.” The majestic epic ends with Dante’s gaze still fixed upon that 
radiance, drawn and impelled by “the Love that moves the sun and all the stars.” 


The Divine Comedy is the strangest and most difficult of all poems. No other, 
before yielding its treasures, makes such imperious demands. Its language is the 
most compact and concise this side of Horace and Tacitus; it gathers into a word 
or phrase contents and subtleties requiring a rich background and an alert 
intelligence for full apprehension; even the wearisome theological, 
psychological, astronomical disquisitions have here a pithy precision that only a 
Scholastic philosopher could rival or enjoy. Dante lived so intensely in his time 
that his poem almost breaks under the weight of contemporary allusions 
unintelligible today without a litter of notes obstructing the movement of the 
tale. 

He loved to teach, and tried to pour into one poem nearly all that he had ever 
learned, with the result that the living verse lies abed with dead absurdities. He 
weakens the charm of Beatrice by making her the voice of his political loves and 
hates. He stops his story to denounce a hundred cities or groups or individuals, 
and at times his epic founders in a sea of vituperation. He adores Italy; but 
Bologna is full of panders and pimps,” Florence is the favorite product of 
Lucifer,’ Pistoia is a den of beasts,°' Genoa is “full of all corruption,” and as 
for Pisa, “A curse upon Pisa! May the Arno be dammed at its mouth, and drown 
all Pisa, man and mouse, beneath its raging waters!”® Dante thinks that 
“supreme wisdom and primal love” created hell. He promises to remove the ice 
for a moment from the eyes of Alberigo if the latter will tell his name and story; 
Alberigo does, and asks fulfillment—“reach hither now thy hand, open my 
eyes!”—but, says Dante, “I opened them not for him; to be rude to him was 
courtesy.” If a man so bitter could win a conducted tour through paradise we 
shall all be saved. 

His poem is none the less the greatest of medieval Christian books, and one of 
the greatest of all time. The slow accumulation of its intensity through a hundred 
cantos is an experience that no thorough reader will ever forget. It is, as Carlyle 
said, the sincerest of poems; there is no pretense in it, no hypocrisy or false 
modesty, no sycophancy or cowardice; the most powerful men of the age, even a 
pope who claimed all power, are attacked with a force and fervor unparalleled in 
poetry. Above all there is here a flight and sustainment of imagination 
challenging Shakespeare’s supremacy: vivid pictures of things never seen by 
gods or men; descriptions of nature that only an observant and sensitive spirit 
could achieve; and little narratives, like Francesca’s or Ugolino’s, that press 
great tragedies into narrow space with yet no vital matter missed. There is no 
humor in this man, but love was there till misfortune turned it into theology. 

What Dante achieves at last is sublimity. We cannot find in his epic the 
Mississippi of life and action that is the Iliad, nor the gentle drowsy stream of 


Virgil’s verse, nor the universal understanding and forgiveness of Shakespeare; 
but here is grandeur, and a tortured, half-barbaric force that foreshadows 
Michelangelo. And because Dante loved order as well as liberty, and bound his 
passion and vision into form, he achieved a poem of such sculptured power that 
no man since has equaled it. Through the centuries that followed him Italy 
revered him as the liberator of her golden speech; Petrarch and Boccaccio and a 
hundred others were inspired by his battle and his art; and all Europe rang with 
the story of the proud exile who had gone to hell, and had returned, and had 
never smiled again. 


I We should except Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s translations of the Vita nuova and of Dante’s predecessors. 


II The adjective Divina was added by admirers in the seventeenth century. 


Epilogue 


THE MEDIEVAL LEGACY 


IT is fitting that we should end our long and devious narrative with Dante; for in 
the century of his death those men appeared who would begin to destroy the 
majestic edifice of faith and hope in which he had lived: Wyclif and Huss would 
preface the Reformation; Giotto and Chrysoloras, Petrarch and Boccaccio would 
proclaim the Renaissance. In the history of man—so multiple is he and diverse 
—one mood may survive in some souls and places long after its successor or 
opposite has risen in other minds or states. In Europe the Age of Faith reached 
its last full flower in Dante; it suffered a vital wound from Occam’s “razor” in 
the fourteenth century; but it lingered, ailing, till the advent of Bruno and 
Galileo, Descartes and Spinoza, Bacon and Hobbes; it may return if the Age of 
Reason achieves catastrophe. Great areas of the world remained under the sign 
and rule of faith while Western Europe sailed Reason’s uncharted seas. The 
Middle Ages are a condition as well as a period: in Western Europe we should 
close them with Columbus; in Russia they continued till Peter the Great (d. 
1725); in India till our time. 

We are tempted to think of the Middle Ages as a fallow interval between the 
fall of the Roman Empire in the West (476) and the discovery of America; we 
must remind ourselves that the followers of Abélard called themselves moderni, 
and that the bishop of Exeter, in 1287, spoke of his century as moderni tempores, 
“modem times.”' The boundary between “medieval” and “modern” is always 
advancing; and our age of coal and oil and sooty slums may some day be 
accounted medieval by an era of cleaner power and more gracious life. The 
Middle Ages were no mere interlude between one civilization and another; if we 
date them from Rome’s acceptance of Christianity and the Council of Nicaea, 
A.D. 325, they included the final centuries of the classic culture, the ripening of 
Catholic Christianity into a full and rich civilization in the thirteenth century, 
and the breakup of that civilization into the opposed cultures of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. The men of the Middle Ages were the victims of 
barbarism, then the conquerors of barbarism, then the creators of a new 
civilization. It would be unwise to look down with hybritic pride upon a period 
that produced so many great men and women, and raised from the ruins of 


barbarism the papacy, the European states, and the hard-won wealth of our 
medieval heritage.' 

That legacy included evil as well as good. We have not fully recovered from 
the Dark Ages: the insecurity that excites greed, the fear that fosters cruelty, the 
poverty that breeds filth and ignorance, the filth that generates disease, the 
ignorance that begets credulity, superstition, occultism—these still survive 
amongst us; and the dogmatism that festers into intolerance and Inquisitions only 
awaits opportunity or permission to oppress, kill, ravage, and destroy. In this 
sense modernity is a cloak put upon medievalism, which secretly remains; and in 
every generation civilization is the laborious product and precarious obligating 
privilege of an engulfed minority. The Inquisition left its evil mark on European 
society: it made torture a recognized part of legal procedure, and it drove men 
back from the adventure of reason into a fearful and stagnant conformity. 

The preponderant bequest of the Age of Faith was religion: a Judaism 
absorbed till the eighteenth century in the Talmud; a Mohammedanism becalmed 
after the victory of the Koran over philosophy in the twelfth century; a 
Christianity divided between East and West, between North and South, and yet 
the most powerful and influential religion in the white man’s history. The creed 
of the medieval Church is today (1950) cherished by 330,000,000 Roman, 
128,000,000 Orthodox, Catholics; her liturgy still moves the soul after every 
argument has failed; and the work of the Church in education, charity, and the 
moral taming of barbaric man left to modemity a precious fund of social order 
and moral discipline. The papal dream of a united Europe faded in the strife of 
Empire and papacy; but every generation is stirred by a kindred vision of an 
international moral order superior to the jungle ethics of sovereign states. 

When that papal dream broke, the nations of Europe took essentially the form 
that they retained till our century; and the principle of nationality prepared to 
write the political history of modern times. Meanwhile the medieval mind 
created great systems of civil and canon law, maritime and mercantile codes, 
charters of municipal freedom, the jury system and habeas corpus, and the 
Magna Carta of the aristocracy. Courts and curias prepared for states and Church 
modes and mechanisms of administration employed to this day. Representative 
government appeared in the Spanish Cortes, the Icelandic Althing, the French 
Estates-General, the English Parliament. 

Greater still was the economic heritage. The Middle Ages conquered the 
wilderness, won the great war against forest, jungle, marsh, and sea, and yoked 
the soil to the will of man. Over most of Western Europe they ended slavery, and 
almost ended serfdom. They organized production into guilds that even now 
enter into the ideals of economists seeking a middle way between the 


irresponsible individual and the autocratic state. Tailors, cobblers, and 
dressmakers, until our own time, practiced their handicrafts in personal shops 
after the medieval fashion; their submission to large-scale production and 
capitalistic organization has occurred under our eyes. The great fairs that now 
and then gather men and goods in modern cities are a legacy of medieval trade; 
so are our efforts to check monopoly and regulate prices and wages; and nearly 
all the processes of modern banking were inherited from medieval finance. Even 
our fraternities and secret societies have medieval roots and rites. 

Medieval morality was the heir of barbarism and the parent of chivalry. Our 
idea of the gentleman is a medieval creation; and the chivalric ideal, however 
removed from knightly practice, has survived as one of the noblest conceptions 
of the human spirit. Perhaps the worship of Mary brought new elements of 
tenderness into the behavior of European man. If later centuries advanced upon 
medieval morality, it was on a medieval foundation of family unity, moral 
education, and slowly spreading habits of honor and courtesy-much as the moral 
life of modern skeptics may be an afterglow of the Christian ethic absorbed in 
youth. 

The intellectual legacy of the Middle Ages is poorer than our Hellenic 
inheritance, and is alloyed with a thousand occult perversions mostly stemming 
from antiquity. Even so it includes the modern languages, the universities, and 
the terminology of philosophy and science. Scholasticism was a training in logic 
rather than a lasting philosophical conquest, though it still dominates a thousand 
colleges. The assumptions of medieval faith hampered historiography; men 
thought they knew the origin and destiny of the world and man, and wove a web 
of myth that almost imprisoned history within the walls of monastic chronicles. 
It is not quite true that medieval historians had no notion of development or 
progress; the thirteenth century, like the nineteenth, was powerfully impressed 
by its own achievements. Nor were the Middle Ages as static as we once proudly 
supposed; distance immobilizes motion, assimilates differences, and freezes 
change; but change was as insistent then as now, in manners and dress, language 
and ideas, law and government, commerce and finance, literature and art. 
Medieval thinkers, however, did not attach as much importance as the modern 
thoughtless to progress in means unaccompanied by improvement in ends. 

The scientific legacy of the Middle Ages is modest indeed; yet it includes the 
Hindu numerals, the decimal system, the conception of experimental science, 
substantial contributions to mathematics, geography, astronomy, and optics, the 
discovery of gunpowder, the invention of eyeglasses, the mariner’s compass, the 
pendulum clock, and—apparently the most indispensable of all—the distillation 
of alcohol. Arabic and Jewish physicians advanced Greek medicine, and 


Christian pioneers emancipated surgery from the tonsorial arts. Half the 
hospitals of Europe are medieval foundations, or modern restorations of 
medieval establishments. Modern science has inherited the internationalism, and 
in part the international language, of medieval thought. 

Next to moral discipline, the richest portion of our medieval heritage is in art. 
The Empire State Building is as sublime as Chartres Cathedral, and owes its 
grandeur to architecture alone—to the stability of its audacious height and the 
purity of its functional lines. But the union of sculpture, painting, poetry, and 
music with architecture in the life of a Gothic cathedral gives to Chartres, 
Amiens, Reims, and Notre Dame a scope and depth of sensuous and spiritual 
harmony, a wealth and diversity of content and ornament, that never lets our 
interest sleep, and more fully fills the soul. These portals, towers, and spires, 
these vaults that made a soaring counterpoint of stone, these statues, altars, fonts, 
and tombs so fondly carved, these windows that rivaled the rainbow and 
chastened the sun—one must forgive much to an age that loved so 
conscientiously the symbols of its faith and the work of its hands. It was for the 
cathedrals that polyphonic music was developed, and a musical notation and 
staff; and from the Church the modern drama was born. 

The medieval heritage in literature, though it cannot vie in quality with that of 
Greece, may bear comparison with Rome’s. Dante may stand beside Virgil, 
Petrarch beside Horace, the love poetry of the Arabs and the troubadours beside 
Ovid, Tibullus, and Propertius; the Arthurian romances are deeper and nobler 
than anything in the Metamorphoses or the Heroides, and as graceful; and the 
major medieval hymns top the finest lyrics of Roman poetry. The thirteenth 
century ranks with the age of Augustus or of Leo X. Rarely has any century seen 
so full and varied an intellectual or artistic flowering. A commercial expansion 
almost as vigorous as that which marked the close of the fifteenth century 
enlarged, enriched, and aroused the world; strong popes from Innocent III to 
Boniface VIII made the Church for a century the summit of European order and 
law; St. Francis dared to be a Christian; the mendicant orders restored the 
monastic ideal; great statesmen like Philip Augustus, St. Louis, Philip IV, 
Edward I, Frederick II, Alfonso X raised their states from custom to law, and 
their peoples to new medieval levels of civilization. Triumphing over the 
mystical tendencies of the twelfth century, the thirteenth sallied forth into 
philosophy and science with a zest and courage not surpassed by the 
Renaissance. In literature the “wonderful century” ran the gamut from Wolfram 
von Eschenbach’s Parzival to the conception of The Divine Comedy. Nearly all 
elements of medieval civilization seemed in that century to reach unity, maturity, 
and culminating form. 


We shall never do justice to the Middle Ages until we see the Italian 
Renaissance not as their repudiation but as their fulfillment. Columbus and 
Magellan continued the explorations already far advanced by the merchants and 
navigators of Venice, Genoa, Marseille, Barcelona, Lisbon, and Cadiz. The same 
spirit that had stirred the twelfth century gave pride and battle to the cities of 
Renaissance Italy. The same energy and vitality of character that marked Enrico 
Dandolo, Frederick II, and Gregory IX consumed the men of the Renaissance; 
the condottieri stemmed from Robert Guiscard, the “despots” from Ezzelino and 
Pallavicino; the painters walked in the paths opened by Cimabue and Duccio; 
and Palestrina mediated between Gregorian chant and Bach. Petrarch was the 
heir of Dante and the troubadours, Boccaccio was an Italian trouvére. Despite 
Don Quixote romance continued to flourish in Renaissance Europe, and Chrétien 
de Troyes came to perfection in Malory. The “revival of letters” had begun in 
the medieval schools; what distinguished the Renaissance was that it extended 
the revival from Latin to Greek classics, and rejected Gothic to revive Greek art. 
But Greek sculpture had already been accepted as a model by Niccolo Pisano in 
the thirteenth century; and when Chrysoloras brought the Greek language and 
classics to Italy (1393) the Middle Ages had still a century to run. 

In Renaissance Italy, Spain, and France the same religion held sway that had 
built the cathedrals and composed the hymns, with only this difference, that the 
Italian Church, sharing richly in the culture of the time, gave to the Italian mind 
a freedom of thought born in the medieval universities, and predicated on the 
tacit understanding that philosophers and scientists would pursue their work 
without attempting to destroy the faith of the people. 

So it was that Italy and France did not share in the Reformation; they moved 
from the Catholic culture of the thirteenth century to the humanism of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth, and thence to the Enlightenment of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth. It was this continuity, combined with pre-Columbian Mediterranean 
trade, that gave to the Latin peoples a temporary cultural advantage over 
northern nations more severely ravaged by religious wars. That continuity went 
back through the Middle Ages to classic Rome, and through southern Italy to 
classic Greece. Through Greek colonies in Sicily, Italy, and France, through the 
Roman conquest and Latinization of France and Spain, one magnificent thread 
of culture ran, from Sappho and Anacreon to Virgil and Horace, to Dante and 
Petrarch, to Rabelais and Montaigne, to Voltaire and Anatole France. In passing 
from the Age of Faith to the Renaissance we shall be advancing from the 
uncertain childhood to the lusty and exhilarating youth of a culture that married 
classic grace to barbaric strength, and transmitted to us, rejuvenated and 


enriched, that heritage of civilization to which we must always add, but which 
we must never let die. 


THANK YOU AGAIN, FRIEND READER. 


I The following recapitulation is mostly confined to medieval Christianity, and will not repeat the summary 
of Islamic civilization given at the conclusion of Book II. 
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Church History of the English Nation (Bede), 488 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher, Jerusalem, 285 
churches, 93, 218, 230, 272, 285, 289, 300, 404, 408, 426, 429, 432, 435, 440, 444, 449, 456, 474, 476, 479, 
484, 492, 500, 503, 529, 532, 631, 636, 652, 666, 703, 753-754, 767, 785, 863, 895, 914 
abbey, 846, 863 
Eastern, 867 
English, 870 
Greek Christian, 348 
Milan, 896 
pre-Gothic, 873 
Roman, 127, 812 
Romanesque, 869-870 
Sienese, 727 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius, 15, 32, 52, 72, 76, 78, 85, 87, 93, 100, 120, 860, 879, 915, 1014, 1018, 1022, 1070 
letters of, 439 
orations of, 539 
Cid, 701, 1030 
Cid, El, 459-460, 1031 
Cilicia, 13, 425, 599, 652, 663 
Cimabue, 802, 846, 852, 855-856, 888, 1085 


Cincinnatus, Lucius Quintius, 34 
Cino da Pistoia, 1057 
Cinque Ports, 617, 677 
cipher, 241 
Circumcelliones, 48 
circumcision, 233, 299, 357, 379, 382, 418, 751 
circuses, 127, 450, 840 
Cistercians, 621, 792, 805, 812, 909 
Citeaux, 789 
monastery at, 788 
monks of, 602 
cities, 293, 295, 296, 347, 374, 456, 484, 572, 618, 637, 639, 642-643, 645, 685, 766, 797, 803, 913, 915, 
916, 1018, 1084 
Baltic, 915 
Chinese, 710 
Dutch, 640 
English, 842 
Flemish, 621, 640 
free, 699 
French, 690, 841, 842 
German, 511, 665, 710, 842 
holy, 264 
Islamic, 227-234, 291 
Italian, 474, 662-663, 712, 724, 888, 918, 919, 1062, 1085 
Lombard, 638, 664, 713, 716, 721, 723, 791, 916, 1063 
Moorish, 304 
Portuguese, 702 
Roman, 637 
Russian, 653, 656 
Spanish, 295, 297, 459, 699, 701 
Western, 846 
of Western Asia, 341 
citizenship, 388, 712 
City of God (Augustine), 30, 72-73 
city-states, Italian, 762 
of Moslem Spain, 306 
Spanish, 296 
Ciullo d’Alcamo, 1056 
civilization, 206, 278, 282, 332, 343-344, 405, 445, 451, 459, 464, 470, 475, 534, 579, 788, 819, 820, 844, 
852, 854, 900, 1063, 1083, 1085, 1086 
Anglo-Saxon, 485-491 
Byzantine, 118-135, 427-428, 442, 450 
Christian, 697 
classic, 894 
European, 646, 656 
French, 575, 771 
German, 514-516 
Greek, 442 
Irish, 496-501 
Islamic, 153-344, 609, 611, 1082* 


Italian, 456-458 
Judaic, 345-419 
Roman, 23, 107, 843 
Sasanian, 243 
Spanish, 701 
Viking, 504-510 
Clairvaux, 594, 789-791, 792 
clans, 495, 497, 501 
Serb, 657 
Clara, St., 798, 805-806 
Clarendon, 671 
Assize of, 680 
Constitutions of, 671, 672 
class, artisan, 619 
mercantile, 618, 631 
differences, 379, 839, 840 
feeling, in Britain, 648 
raiment, 833 
war, 209-210, 295-296, 306, 646-649, 685, 729 
classes, 637, 646, 695, 756, 845, 934 
business, 908 
educated, 263, 294, 307, 954 
in Florence, 729 
university, 921 
upper, 280, 302 
classics, 365, 477, 724, 907, 939, 944, 952, 1018, 1027 
Confucian, 265 
copies of, 906 
Greek, 239, 497, 907, 1086 
Latin, 466, 915, 1023, 1086 
classrooms, 927 
Claudian, 30, 33, 56, 75, 78 
Claudius, Bishop of Turin, 743 
cleanliness, 356-357, 386, 456, 835, 836, 1001 
Clement I, St., 525 
Clement IT, 540 
Clement TI, 550-551 
Clement IV, 726, 765, 993, 1007, 1014 
Clement V, 610, 680, 695, 755, 782, 783, 815-816, 1000, 1072 
Clement of Alexandria, 630 
Cleopatra, 1070 
clerestory, 867, 873 
clergy, 53, 426, 429, 434, 441, 463, 465, 466, 467, 468, 472, 481, 500, 515, 521, 537, 541-542, 546, 551, 
553, 559, 640, 646, 653, 696, 706, 754, 756-760, 763, 768, 769, 784, 812, 813, 817, 847, 878, 900, 904- 
905, 908, 915, 916, 921, 927, 941, 998, 1000, 1013, 1029-1030 
Anglo-Saxon, 668 
Christian, 18, 373, 389, 596, 763 
of Constantinople, 529 
Dutch, 686 
English, 668, 671, 675, 676, 677, 679, 683 


French, 694, 814, 815 
Gallic, 531, 533 
German, 543, 663 
Greek, 528, 604, 605 
Irish, 682 
Italian, 540 
Latin, 528, 652 
Norman, 668 
Russian, 653 
secular, 404, 521, 757, 785, 787, 802, 914 
Spanish, 95, 700 
Clericos laicos (Boniface VIII), 813, 815 
Clermont, 86, 87, 586 
Council of, 387 
Clichy, Council of, 630 
Cligés (Chrétien), 1045 
clinics, 330 
clocks, 995, 1084 
cloisonné, 847 
Clonard, school at, 497 
Clonmacnois, 500 
school at, 497 
Clontarf, 500 
Clorumia, 147 
Clotaire, see Chlotar 
Clothilde, 91, 92 
Clovis, 91-92, 93, 94, 349 
Cloyne, 500 
Cluny, 537, 786, 791, 831, 847, 868-869, 946, 947 
library of, 909 
monk artists of, 845 
Clyde, Firth of, 501 
Cnut, 485, 491, 492-493, 503, 924, 986 
Code des Rhodiens, 620 
codes, barbarian, 434, 567 
maritime, 342, 1083 
Codex Constitutionum, 111-112 
Coimbra, 292, 869 
coin clipping, 378, 625 
coinage, 299, 695 
Arab, 208 
gold, 622, 625-626 
private, 566 
rights, 626 
silver, 487 
coins, Augustan, 625 
clipped, 380 
of Frederick II, 718-719 
German, 1041 
coitus, 1002 


coitus interruptus, 824 
Colchis, 119 
College of Eighteen, Paris, 922 
Collége des Hautes Etudes, Paris, 440 
colleges, 236, 239, 285, 293, 304, 319, 366, 500, 514, 828, 922, 923, 924, 925, 978, 1084 
collegia, 29, 922 
Colmar, 472 
Cologne, 12, 88, 92, 369, 390, 391, 462, 474, 476, 516, 545, 606, 615, 619, 624, 635, 640, 642, 769, 830, 
870, 903, 914, 922, 960, 962, 977, 980, 1025 
Archbishop of, 664, 758 
Cathedral, 865, 886-887, 889 
Colonna family, 706, 812, 815, 817 
Colonna, Jacopo and Pietro, 812-813 
Sciarra, 815 
colonies, 370, 440, 447, 1086 
colonnades, 865, 891 
colors, 879-880 
heraldic, 562* 
and mixtures, 847 
oil, 854, 997 
Colosseum, Rome, 450 
Columba, St., 532, 533, 579 
Columban, St., 532-533 
Columbkille, 532 
Columella, Lucius Junius Moderatus, 558 
Columbus, Christopher, 617, 1010, 1082, 1085 
columns, 286, 303, 304, 455, 458, 859, 866, 879 
combat, judicial, 568 
trial by, 89-90 
comedies, 515, 835 
comets, 1005, 1019 
comfort stations, public, 835 
Comités, 7 
Commentaries (Gaius), 112 
Commentary (Galen), 910 
Commentary on Boethius (John of Salisbury), 951 
commerce, 315, 342, 359, 369, 370, 373, 376, 386, 432, 436, 447, 451, 454, 456, 487, 497, 552, 565, 612, 
614-621, 642, 652, 654, 657, 660, 685, 696, 702, 704, 710, 712, 727, 767, 816, 903, 915, 919, 923, 949, 
994, 1084 
Atlantic, 617 
Byzantine, 436 
Christian, 845 
Florentine, 729 
French, 876 
German, 618 
Islamic, 207-209 
Italian, 654 
Jewish, 376 
Latin, 651 
Rhenish, 389 


common pleas, 676 
communal movement, 638-641 
communes, 459, 637-643, 649, 688, 690, 699, 708, 845, 854, 863, 893, 949 
communication, 283, 552, 566 
Communion, First, 741 
communism 144, 252, 261, 262, 444, 630, 769, 975 
Como, 452, 629, 633, 667, 712, 714 
compass, 611, 615-616, 1084 
floating, 996 
Compendium (David Kimchi), 396 
Compendium Scientiarum (Grosseteste), 925 
Compendium studii philosophiae (Roger Bacon), 1012-1013 
Compendium studii theologiae (Roger Bacon), 1014 
Compendium theologiae (Aquinas), 966 
Compiégne, 476 
Cathedral, 932 
composers, 897, 898, 899 
compurgation, 486 
trial by, 89 
Computus (Grosseteste), 991 
Computus naturalium (Roger Bacon), 1007 
Comyn, John, 684 
Conall Cernach, 82, 83 
conception, 985, 997 
conceptualism, 934, 951 
Conchobar, 82 
Conciliator controversiarum (Peter of Abano), 956 
concubinage, 53, 65, 181, 197, 222, 380, 521, 546, 757, 824 
clerical, 541-542, 770, 932 
concubines, 340, 460, 471, 503, 554, 822, 927, 942 
Condorcet, Marie Jean de Caritat, Marquis de, 982 
condottieri, 453, 724, 1085 
conduct, code of, 939 
of Church, 754-756 
confederado, 687 
confession, 473, 543, 739-742, 779, 781-782 
“Confession of Goliath” (Archipoeta), 1025-1026 
Confessions (Augustine), 71-72, 808 
Confessions (St. Patrick), 84 
confirmation, 382, 418, 738 
confiscation, 292, 300, 377, 378, 390, 393, 427, 431, 461, 465, 723, 766, 779, 782, 783, 812, 814, 1062 
confraternities, 766 
congregations, Jewish, 374, 389-390, 896 
Conies (Apollonius of Perga), 122, 911 
Connaught, 82, 496, 682 
Conor, 82, 498 
Conquéte de Constantinople (Villehardouin), 1020 
Conrad I, 511 
Conrad II, 513 
Conrad III, 595, 661 


Conrad IV, 723, 725, 726 
Conrad of Canterbury, 871 
Conrad of Hochstaden, Archbishop of Cologne, 886 
Conrad of Marburg, 784, 810 
Conrad of Montferrat, 310, 600 
Conrad, Duke of Lorraine, 512 
Conradin, 726 
Consolation of Philosophy (Boethius), 484 
Constance, 513, 662, 687 
Council of, 952 
Diet of, 714 
Constance, wife of Henry VI, 705, 714, 715 
Constans I, 3, 8 
Constans II, 424, 525 
Constantia, 127 
Constantina, 423 
Constantine I the Great, 3, 4, 7-8, 9, 10, 37, 43, 50, 58, 77, 103, 105, 108, 119, 120, 127, 128, 347, 425, 
428, 433, 465, 547, 845, 869, 1078 
Constantine II, 3 
Constantine [V Pogonatus, 424 
Constantine V Copronymus, 426-427, 452, 525 
Constantine VI, 427 
Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, 389, 429, 441 
Constantine VIII, 430 
Constantine IX Monomachus, 430*, 431, 438 
Constantine X Ducas, 431 
Constantine the African, 457, 910, 988 
Constantine Cephalas, 437 
Constantine, Roman emperor in Britain, 80 
Constantinople (Nova Roma, Byzantium), 3-6, 8, 9, 10, 13, 25, 26, 27, 39, 40, 41, 45, 46, 48, 62, 63-64, 97, 
101, 103, 104, 105, 106, 108, 109, 118, 119, 120, 121, 124, 125, 128, 129, 130, 131*, 132, 135, 147, 150, 
197, 198, 201, 218, 230, 233, 236, 240, 257, 282, 302, 349, 369, 404, 423-449, 453, 454, 455, 467, 468, 
409, 520, 525, 527, 529, 530, 539, 586, 589, 590, 594, 603-606, 610, 611, 612, 615, 616, 619, 629, 633, 
642, 650, 651, 652, 653, 654, 680, 694, 697, 706, 708, 709, 762, 765, 849, 850, 901, 907, 912, 949, 984, 
992, 993, 1044 
churches in, 129, 544, 744 
council at, 115-116 
Latin, Kingdom of, 605, 651 
libraries of, 984 
patriarchs of, 426, 436 
University of, 124, 437, 438, 528 
also see Byzantium, St. Sophia 
Constantius, Emperor, 3, 11, 12, 13., 18, 31, 46, 50, 347. 
Constantius, general, 37 
constellations, 329, 987, 988 
Constitution of Constantine, 6 
Constitution of Diocletian, 6 
consuls, 456, 620, 638, 707, 713 
Consulate of the Sea, 699 
Conte del Graal (Chrétien), 1045, 1047 


Conti family, 706, 761 
contraception, 120, 121, 223, 360, 824 
contracts, 555, 680, 864 
“Convent of Repentance,” Theodora’s, 107 
convents, 467, 757*, 763, 767, 805, 806, 839, 913, 914, 998 
conversion, 388, 389, 390, 791, 943 
Convivio (Dante), 1062, 1066 
cookery, 836, 837, 905 
Cooldrevna, 532 
Copenhagen, 665 
Copernicus, Nicolaus, 305, 329, 913, 991 
copper, 847, 848 
Copts, 61, 135, 289, 874 
copyists, 906-908 
Cordova, 37, 96, 97, 237, 241, 274, 293, 294, 295, 296, 297, 298, 299, 300, 302, 303-304, 305, 306, 307, 
314, 315, 329, 335, 369, 371, 383, 396, 408, 432, 436, 459, 467, 642, 697, 909 
mosques of, 274, 303-304 
University of, 293, 304, 372 
Corfu, 404, 453 
Corinth, 436, 616, 624 
Cork, 500 
Cormac MacAirt, 82 
Cornificius, 950 
Cornwall, 376, 622 
coronations, 468-470, 566, 568 
coroners, 829 
Corpus iuris canonici, 755 
Corpus iuris civilis (Justinian), 112, 755, 916 
Correctorium fratris Thomae (William de la Mare), 977 
corruption, 314, 341, 430, 431, 433, 524, 647-648, 711, 763, 768, 773, 828, 829, 952, 1080 
Corsi family, 706 
Corsica, 27, 110, 116, 289, 474, 616, 617, 713 
Cortenuova, battle of, 722 
Cortes, 373, 646, 700, 1083 
Corwen, battle of, 684 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, 134 
Cosmas and Damian, Sts., 745 
cosmetics, 834, 997 
cosmogony, 124, 416, 982, 1067 
costume, 832, 833, 905, 1027 
cotton, 206, 718 
Cotton, John, 899 
Coucy, castle of, 892 
Coulton, George Gordon, 626* 
Council of One Hundred, 730 
councils, 293, 467, 679, 791, 900 
church, 387, 426, 529, 531, 571, 572, 630, 754, 815, 907, 954 
ecclesiastical, 456, 527, 759, 982 
national, 459 
papal, 759 


powers of, 758 
count palatine, 658 
counterfeiters, 625, 1072 
counts, 459, 480, 565, 685, 688, 690 
Courbet, Gustave, 229 
Course of Religious and Secular Studies (Cassiodorus), 99 
courses, 309, 921, 922, 928 
courtesans, 728*, 823, 927 
courtoisie, 578, 839 
Courtrai, 474, 648, 685 
battle of, 686 
courts, 263, 264, 460, 463, 464, 468, 566, 668, 671, 672, 1083 
abbey, 564 
Aghlabid, 403 
Almohad, 320 
baronial, 691, 1054 
communal, 374 
ecclesiastical, 531, 564, 567, 569, 668, 671, 679, 694, 754, 755, 758, 763, 817-818 
English, 679, 905 
guild, 634 
Hanseatic League, 618 
Italian, 1056 
Khazar, 447 
manorial, 486, 560, 567, 812 
mercantile, 620 
Moslem, 342, 447 
provincial, 472 
royal, 567, 691, 718, 719, 1053 
seignorial, 645 
Courts of love, 577-578 
Cousin, Victor, 939 
Coutances, 696 
Cathedral, 882 
Covadonga, battle of, 458 
Coventry, 488 
Cracow, 658, 660, 664 
crafts, 291, 505-506, 558, 622-625, 633, 647, 841, 914 
craftsmen, 275, 291, 370, 530, 700, 826, 829, 846, 1013 
Byzantine, 436 
French, 876, 882 
Jewish, 375-376 
creation, 70-71, 184, 331, 333, 336-337, 405, 412, 416-418, 477, 732, 867, 889, 941, 954, 957, 958, 969- 
970, 977, 1052 
Crécy, battle of, 575 
credit system, 437, 629 
Credo, 742, 749 
credulity, 732, 737, 984, 1019, 1083 
creeds, 278, 343, 818 
Christian, 528, 957 
Islamic, 176-179 


cremation, 741 
Cremona, 35, 616, 662, 712, 714, 783, 1001 
Crépy-en-Valois, 644 
Crescentius, 513, 539 
Crespin family, 627 
Creswell, K. A. C, 148* 
Crete, 196, 289, 429, 431, 529, 616 
Crimea, 525, 536, 655 
crimes, 290, 295, 360, 362, 379, 380, 427, 430, 463, 464, 650, 671, 679, 718, 725, 829, 830, 844, 894, 
1036, 1071 
Croats, 446 
Crom Cruach, 83 
Cromwell, 183 
crop rotation, 558, 645 
Cross, 325 
symbolism of, 528 
crossbows, 570 
Crotone, 616 
crown lands, 667 
crown of thorns, 743 
cruelty, 224, 285, 445, 470, 492, 825, 829-830, 842 
Crusade, Albigensian, 691, 692, 774-776, 904, 1039 
Crusade, Children’s, 606 
Crusade, Eighth, 608 
Crusade, Fifth, 606 
Crusade, First, 385, 389-390, 401, 562, 585-594, 595, 611, 616, 650, 740, 787, 901, 1019, 1036 
Crusade, Fourth, 377, 602-606, 657, 706, 709, 1020 
Crusade, Second, 390, 391, 594-595, 596, 827 
Crusade, Seventh, 608 
Crusade, Sixth, 607 
Crusade, Third, 598-602, 663, 683, 992 
Crusades, 149, 204, 208, 223, 239, 285, 310, 333, 338, 342, 343, 368, 376, 392, 393, 431, 551, 565, 572, 
575, 585-613, 597, 617, 629, 644, 692, 695, 706, 746, 755, 757*, 764, 765, 783, 792, 821, 827, 829, 835, 
845, 876, 882, 893, 954, 955, 1018, 1020, 1036, 1052 
failure of, 713, 769, 816 
funds for, 611-612, 767 
Crusaders, 206, 218, 229, 271, 313, 317, 326, 328, 366, 373, 389-390, 399, 413, 425, 443, 562*, 588, 651, 
652, 673, 697, 716, 724, 762, 766, 769, 799, 822, 849, 892, 901, 912, 989, 1003 
“Crusader’s Hymn” (Walther), 1041 
Ctesiphon, 20, 136, 140, 143, 144, 146, 147, 148, 151, 152, 424 
Cuchulain, 82, 498, 822 
culture, 78-79, 285, 290, 442, 529, 686, 910, 911, 913 
Bulgarian, 657 
Byzantine, 456, 998 
Christian, 857, 1086 
classic, 235, 450, 1082 
German, 618, 1039 
of Greek Empire, 431-437 
Irish, 497 
Islamic, 239*, 244, 341-395, 460, 701 


Italian, 904 
Jewish, 372, 397 
Cumans, 440, 586, 653, 655 
“Cup of Khosru,” 150 
Cur Deus homo? (Anselm), 933 
cures, 404, 986 
curfew, 643, 667 
Curia, 759, 762-763, 817, 828, 925, 958 
curia regis, 566 
currency, 120, 208-209, 436, 465, 625-627, 641, 644, 685, 718 
curriculum, 288, 915, 920, 1027 
cursing, formulas of, 986 
custom, 375, 1008, 1015 
and law, 566 
Cuthbert, St., 752, 872 
Cybele, 16, 18, 746 
Cyclades, 426, 431 
Cymnri, 495 
Cynewulf, 490-491 
Cyprian, St., 69 
Cyprus, 196, 289, 429, 431, 592, 599, 610, 616, 663, 792 
Cyrene, 27, 61, 283, 289 
Cyril, 49 
Cyril of Alexandria, St., 48, 49, 122-123, 535, 746 
Cyrus, 193, 234 
Czechs, 445, 535 


Dagobert I, 94, 460, 633 
Dahriyya, 331 
Dai-d-Duat, 261 
dairy farming, 645 
products, 837 
Dalmatia, 116, 127, 446, 454, 799, 850 
Damascus, 147, 155*, 175, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 207, 219, 229, 230-231, 236, 246, 253, 
257, 262, 264, 270, 272, 273, 274, 275, 310, 311, 312, 317-318, 319, 330, 333, 340, 399, 404, 592, 595, 
596, 597, 598, 607, 652 
Great Mosque at, 228, 274 
Damasus I, St., 50, 52, 54, 909 
Damghan, 231 
Damietta, 399, 607, 608, 799 
damnation, 278, 382, 820, 976, 1076 
Dan Mikillati, 502 
dancing, 280, 381, 830, 838, 900, 928 
Dandolo, Enrico, 603, 604, 605, 709, 1085 
Danegeld, 485, 667 
Danehof, 666 
Danelaw, 484, 578 
Danes, 450, 465, 473, 483-485, 502, 532, 534, 666, 668, 669, 832 
Daniel, Arnaud, 1038 
Daniel of Morley, 909 


Danielis, 428, 435 

Danishwar, 268 

Dannebrog, 666 

Dante Alighieri, 72, 101, 124, 179, 343, 386, 451, 489, 576, 579, 664, 711, 719, 725, 728-729, 767, 809, 
834, 843, 905, 978, 988, 1016, 1027, 1036, 1038, 1039, 1056-1081, 1082, 1085, 1086 

Danube River, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 37, 38, 39, 40, 46, 116, 369, 423, 428, 443, 444, 451, 465, 510, 589, 614, 
616, 617, 619, 658, 659, 664, 665, 673 

Danzig, 618, 664 

Daphne (Antiochene park), 19 

Daphni, convent of, 440 

Dagigi, 268 

Dara, 146, 147 

Darius I the Great, 22, 146, 148 

Darius IT, 142, 147 

Dark Ages, 117, 132, 420-519, 642, 747, 777, 785, 846, 849, 852, 903, 991, 998, 1083 

Dastagird, 147, 149 

Data (Euclid), 911 

Daud, ibn, 910, 953 

dauphin, 688 

Dauphiné, 663, 688 

David, King of Judah and Israel, 184, 715, 1078 

David I, King of Scotland, 683 

David ben Abraham, 414 

David of Dinant, 954, 955-956 

David ap Gruffydd, 684 

David ben Zakkai, 368 

Day of Atonement, 359 

Day of Indulgence (1043), 513 

De aedificiis (Procopius), 125 

De anima (Aristotle), 253, 337 

De anima (Petrus Hispanus), 999 

De animalibus (Albertus Magnus), 1005 

De arte venandi cum avibus (Frederick II), 994 

De consolatione philosophiae (Boethius), 101 

De cultura hortorum (Strabo), 515 

De divina praedestinatione (Erigena), 477 

De divisione naturae (Erigena), 477 

De duabus civitatibus (Otto of Freising), 1020 

De haereticis, 777 

De libero arbitrio (Augustine), 68 

De medicamentis (Marcellus), 121 

De mercibus (Mashallah), 403 

De mirabili potestate artis et naturae (Bacon), 1007 

De monorchia (Dante), 1062-1063 

De multiplieatione specierum (Bacon), 1007 

De Musica (Boethius), 135 

De ratione ponderis (Jordanus Nemorarius), 995 

De regimine prineipum (Aquinas), 974 

De scientia motus orbis (Mashallah), 403 

De sepulturis (Boniface VIII), 989 


De speculis comburentibus (Bacon), 1007 
De Triangulis (Regiomontanus), 328 
De Trinitate (Augustine), 68 
De vegetabilibus (Albertus Magnus), 1004-1005 
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Cathedral, 848 
Placidia, 41 
plague, 116, 423, 435, 520, 558, 716, 1003, 1019 
planets, 305, 337, 353*, 985, 991, 1005, 1077, 1078 
planisphere, 244 
planting and reaping, 789 
plants, 797, 853, 860, 987, 994, 997-998, 1005, 1016 
Plato, 9, 16, 65, 66, 70, 73, 122, 123, 138, 240, 250, 251, 335, 381, 406, 477, 506, 784, 820, 912, 931, 933, 
941, 949, 950, 959, 965, 971, 1014, 1052, 1070 
Plato of Tivoli, 911 
playing cards, 838 
plays, 701, 752, 840, 841, 1027, 1029 


pleurisy, 471 
plica polonica, 1003 
Pliny, 31, 87, 238, 502, 994, 1005, 1008, 1016, 1017 
Pliska, 443 
Plotinus, 9, 66, 122, 255 
Pneumatics (Philo of Byzantium), 240 
Po River, 40, 451, 616, 645, 646, 708, 710, 712, 714 
podestas, 662, 708, 729, 730, 797 
Poema del Cid, 1031 
poetry, 157, 160, 263-270, 286, 288, 290, 292, 297, 312, 334, 342, 371, 372, 395, 429, 467, 515, 531, 576, 
579, 650, 684, 701, 736, 747, 752, 818, 901, 915, 964, 1022, 1036, 1056-1062, 1065-1081, 1085 
allegorical, 1051 
Anglo-Saxon, 489-491 
French, 925 
Gallic, 85-86 
German, 466, 515 
Hebrew, 384, 396-400, 1023 
Icelandic, 508 
Trish, 497-499 
Latin, 466, 1022, 1023, 1027 
love, 563, 750, 979, 1036, 1057, 1061, 1068, 1085 
Moslem, 159-160, 263-270, 300, 306-307, 320, 342, 343 
Persian, 267-270, 319-328 
Portuguese, 702 
pre-Islamic, 259 
religious, 325, 384 
troubadour, 577, 578 
poets, 157, 263-270, 279, 291, 293, 294, 297, 304, 306-307, 309, 312, 319, 340, 371, 372, 395, 396, 495, 
497, 576, 579, 666, 673, 701, 731, 827, 903, 1019, 1036, 1056-1058 
Christian, 1068 
German, 575, 905, 1039 
Goliardic, 1025 
French, 882 
Islamic, 159-160, 319-323, 320 
Italian, 1057 
love, 907, 1057 
Norse, 507-509 
Roman, 515 
pogroms, 370, 372, 385, 390, 391, 392, 393, 401, 660 
Balkan, 657 
Poitiers, 85, 91, 94, 292, 577, 643, 851, 951 
Poitou, 393, 675, 690 
Poland, 375, 391, 535, 537, 619, 658-660, 663, 832, 903, 1003 
Poles, 445, 657, 659, 661 
police, 820, 930 
politics, 371, 433, 438, 528, 775, 786, 1032 
ecclesiastical, 828 
Italian, 811 
papal, 521, 524-527 
Shia, 254 


Politics (Aristotle), 912, 966, 974 

Pollentia, 27, 31, 41 

polo, 841 

Polo, Andrea, 993 

Maffeo, 993 
Marco, 242, 309, 318, 404, 710, 993 
Niccolo, 993 

Polycraticus (John of Salisbury), 951-952 

polygamy, 93-94, 137, 172, 179, 181, 183, 222, 348, 362, 380, 503, 505, 530 

polyphony, 899-900 

polytheism, 83, 260, 261, 341, 354, 456, 932 

Pomerania, 510, 659, 660 

Pontine Marshes, 98 

poor (class), 299, 378, 379, 427, 430, 433, 451, 454, 464, 465, 472, 480, 484, 487, 506, 521, 560, 575, 640, 
648, 652, 654, 660, 671, 691, 785, 803, 1002 

“Poor Catholics,” 770 

Poor Clares, 805, 806 

Poor Men of Lyons, 770, 780 

Poore, Richard, 806, 885 

poorhouses, 379 

Pope, Arthur Upham, 270*, 274* 

Popes, 50-51, 349, 365, 388-389, 440, 452, 456, 459, 467, 468, 512, 513, 515, 521, 524-527, 528, 533, 537- 
538, 543, 544, 547, 564, 566, 572, 638, 657, 663, 677, 678, 697, 703, 706-708, 714, 717, 721, 722, 727, 
728, 729, 731, 739, 754, 756, 758, 759, 763, 767, 768, 779, 782, 786, 790, 791, 802, 803, 810-812, 815, 
831, 845, 862, 930, 968, 988, 1000, 1012, 1041, 1062, 1067, 1068, 1072, 1085 

population, growth of, 642 

pork, 357, 837 

Porphyry, 99, 240, 932, 938 

Port Royal, convent of, 805 

Portinari, Folco, 729, 1059, 1065 

Portiuncula, Assisi, 798, 799, 801 

portolani, 994 

portraiture, 276, 319 

ports, 290, 434, 436, 448, 454, 465, 616, 617, 651, 700, 708 

Portugal, 701-702, 762, 869, 919 

post, 225-226, 299, 621-622 

Posterior Analytics (Aristotle), 911, 912, 925 

potatoes, 837 

pottery, 150, 270, 275, 278, 287, 318, 339, 342, 432, 441, 624, 686, 849, 997 

“pound sterling,” 619, 626 

poverty, 79, 347, 359, 378, 405, 423, 450, 456, 459, 495, 519, 552, 579, 647, 649, 656, 732, 769, 788, 794, 
798, 799, 801, 803, 804, 805, 808, 831, 854, 894, 903, 1083 

evangelical, 770, 785, 793, 959 
Islamic, 343 
Jewish, 939 
power, 293, 295, 338, 469, 475, 513, 525, 547, 662, 690, 795, 814, 832, 1062 
Arab, 282 
Bulgarian, 430 
French, 876 
German, 661 


of Greek Empire, 431-437 
imperial, 513, 547 
Mongol, 993 
Norman, 705 
Samanid, 247 
Pozzuoli, 716 
Practica chirurgiae (Roger of Salerno), 1000 
Practica oculorum (Benvenutus Grassus), 403 
Practica geometriae (Leonardo Fibonaca), 990 
Praetextatus, 32-33, 34, 50 
Pragmatic Sanction, 694 
Prague, 660, 664 
Praxiteles, 133, 861 
prayer, 212-214, 259, 356, 382, 383, 518, 527, 738, 742-748, 769, 785, 799, 807, 943, 947, 955, 976, 986, 
1021, 1022 
Prayer Book for Roisterers, 900 
preaching, 795, 798, 802, 803 
precarium, 553 
predestinarianism, 252, 477 
predestination, 177, 249, 250, 976, 1078 
pregnancy, 360 
prelates, 391, 427, 433, 461, 473, 475, 511, 513, 526, 579, 675, 682, 718, 799, 811, 849, 854, 861, 867, 
1004, 1008, 1013, 1019 
Prema, 72 
Premonstratensians, 791, 941 
Premyslid dynasty, 660, 661 
presbyteroi, 45 
Preslav, 444, 657 
“Prester John,” 992 
prices, 119, 285, 374, 378, 465, 640, 647, 718, 755, 767, 795, 813, 1084 
priests, 310, 437, 448, 466, 467, 472, 474, 489, 496, 497, 520, 525, 531-532, 648, 695, 756, 757, 758, 765, 
768, 769, 772, 825, 839, 864, 895, 900, 907, 913, 914, 937, 1027, 1032, 1054 
“primates,” 758 
primogeniture, 567, 679-680 
Prince, The (Machiavelli), 724 
printing, 263, 611, 906, 1054 
“Priory of the Arts,” 730 
Priscian, 124, 908 
Priscillian, 47, 778 
Priscus, 20, 123 
prisoners, 379, 430, 571, 782, 831, 844 
Probus, 23, 104, 108 
processions, 432, 643, 839, 850, 866, 895, 986 
Proclus, 123 
Procopius, 37, 41, 98, 101, 106, 107, 109, 115, 117, 120, 125-126, 131, 133, 137, 144, 145 
production, 554 
large-scale, 1083 
nationalized, 718 
professions, 359, 371, 553, 696, 908 
professors, 288, 818, 917, 918, 923, 957, 958, 988, 1006, 1009 


profits, 377, 378, 628, 631 
Prognostics (Hippocrates), 912 
Prohaeresius, 9 
prohibitions, 270, 273, 379, 403, 819, 954 
proletariat, 647, 685, 686 
promissory notes, 629 
pronunciation, 903-904 
propanganda, 263, 336, 851, 1063 
Propertius, 466, 1085 
property, 113, 295, 297, 363, 382, 435, 445, 463, 468, 525, 552, 567, 576, 766, 770, 777, 778, 784, 794, 
802, 805, 823, 826, 928, 975 
church, 300, 543, 675, 754, 767, 770, 773, 813 
prophecies, 412, 987 
prophets, 261, 365, 867, 987, 1008 
proscription, 470, 780, 954 
prose, 263, 491, 563 
English, 806 
German, 476 
Gallic, 86-87 
Latin, 466, 515, 810 
Persian, 319 
rhymed Arabic, 320 
Prose Edda (Sturluson), 1032 
Proslogion (Anselm), 933 
prosody, 437, 497 
prostitution, 76, 120-121, 157, 380, 433, 467, 554, 693, 806, 822-823, 927, 974, 1025 
Provence, 57, 92, 264, 342, 393, 402, 415, 417, 473, 480, 615, 623, 663, 672, 688, 697, 719, 769, 771, 792, 
831, 832, 1056, 1057, 1058 
Proverbs, 353* 
Provins, 615, 643 
Prudentius, Aurelius Clemens, 56, 78 
Prussia, 37, 514, 610, 618, 1000 
Psalms, 161, 184, 325, 356, 397, 479, 748, 915 
psalters, 479, 770, 852, 853 
Psellus, Michael, 438-439, 949 
Pskov, 655 
psychology, 336, 966, 981, 999 
Ptolemy, Claudius, 99, 122, 135, 240, 242, 244, 288, 329, 860, 879, 911, 912, 991, 1009, 1011 
Ptolemy of Lucca, 974* 
public works, 311, 313, 641 
publicity, 693, 908 
publishing, 294, 814, 907-908 
Pudsey, Hugh de, 872 
Pulcheria, 103 
Pullen, Robert, 924 
pulpits, 859, 865 
Pumbeditha, 348, 366, 367, 368 
punctuation, 906, 908 
punishments, 355, 360, 368, 374, 486, 506, 632, 735, 778, 781, 819-820, 937, 943, 1067-1068, 1073 
Punjab, 203 


purdah, 180, 220, 221, 341 
purgation, 1067, 1073 
(medical), 999 
Purgatorio (Dante), 1067, 1073-1076 
purgatory, 523, 735, 740, 784, 834, 1067-1069 
Purim, 359 
Puritans, 820, 884 
Pyrenees, 37, 95, 292, 458, 462, 480, 497, 553, 617, 670, 695, 752, 1030 
pyromancy, 987 
Pythagoras, 135, 820, 985 


Qadarites, 217 

Qadi, al-Fadil al-Baisani al-, 408 

Qaim, al-, 204 

Qairwan, 282, 283, 284, 292, 369, 403, 405 
mosque of, 274, 286, 287 

Qalaun, Sultan, 330 

Qanun-fi-l-Tibb (Avicenna), 223, 224, 248-249, 255, 256-257 

Qaraites, 367, 373, 407, 418 

qasida, 159 

Qasim, 193 

Qasim Muhammad, Abu’1, 296-297 

Qasir, al-, 276 

Qasr-ibn-Wardan, 874 

Qatai, 284 

Qays Majnun, 324 

Qifti, ibn al-, 319 

Qilij Arslan, 590, 595 

Quaternuli (David of Dinant), 955 

Quintessence of Experence (al-Razi), 223 

Quintilian, 1018 

Quinze-vingt, Les, 1002 

quacks, 305, 326, 997 

quadrants, 241, 242 

Quadripartitum (Ptolemy), 240 

quadrivium, 99, 915 

Quaestiones naturales (Abélard), 1003-1004 

quodlibeta, 921 

Quraish, 161-162, 165-171, 182, 191, 192, 228 

Qusay, 161, 162 

Qusayr Amra, 271, 276 

Qutaiba, ibn, 238 

Qutayba ibn Muslim, 209 

Qutuz, 313, 340 


Rab (Abba Areca), 348, 356, 364, 376 
Rabanus Gauma, 926* 

Rabanus Maurus, 514-515, 824 

rabbis, 352*, 364, 366, 367, 382, 383, 419 
Rabelais, Francois, 923, 983, 1052, 1086 


Rabia al-Adawiyya, 259 
Rabina II bar Samuel, 351 
Rabula, 134 
Radagaisus, 28 
Ragusa, 436, 446, 657 
raids, barbarian, 654 
Danish, 483, 871 
Finnish, 659 
Magyar, 450, 476, 536, 614, 637 
Moslem, 290, 450, 536, 614, 845 
Norman, 293, 450, 536, 545 
Norse, 476, 473-474, 475, 492, 499-500, 511, 614, 637, 845, 913, 914 
Rainald von Dassel, 1025 
Ramadan, 163, 212, 214, 215 
Ramon Berenguer, 698 
ransoms, 379, 393, 460, 571, 673 
Rape of Proserpine (Claudian), 33 
Raphael, 290, 1066 
Raqqa, 200, 207, 231, 242 
Rashdall, Hastings, 926*, 927* 
Rashi, 352*, 395, 401, 409 
Rathari, 451 
Rationale divinorum officiorum (Guillame Durand), 748 
rationalism, 250, 314, 338, 415, 790, 808, 917, 940, 946, 955, 982 
Ratisbon, see Regensburg 
Ratramnus, 741 
Ravenna, 27, 28, 38, 39, 94, 98, 109, 110, 128, 129, 132-133, 426, 440, 451, 452, 467, 616, 626, 708, 723, 
857, 916, 1065 
Council of, 740 
Ravensburg, 624 
Raymond VI, Count of Toulouse, 589, 590, 773, 774-775, 827, 923, 1037 
Raymond VII, Count of Toulouse, 775-776 
Raymond of Agiles, 591 
Raymond, Archbishop of Toledo, 910 
Raymond of Pefafort, 402, 783, 966 
Raymond du Puy, 593 
Raymond Roger, Count of Foix, 773, 774 
Rayy, 136, 207, 237, 246, 312, 317, 339 
Razi, al-, 203, 223, 246, 247, 249, 408, 910-912 
reading, 785, 908, 1055 
Reading, 483, 484 
Real Presence, 741 
realism, 859, 869, 885, 931-934, 950, 951, 1013 
reason, 265, 324, 325, 331-332, 338, 343, 368, 405, 407, 411, 412, 477, 523, 724, 807, 808, 917, 938, 939, 
940, 945, 946, 950, 956, 957, 974, 978, 980, 981, 982, 1004, 1052, 1067, 1083 
rebellion, 292, 339, 340, 347, 472, 481, 511, 512, 514, 644-645, 672, 683, 724 
Recared I, 47, 95, 370, 349 
records, 908*, 1008 
“rectors,” university, 917, 918 
Red Sea, 58, 119, 155, 156, 157, 161, 208, 349, 404, 596, 616 


reform, 266, 521, 666, 811 
monastic, 536, 791, 792 
“Reform Manifesto,” 723 
Reformation, 547, 708, 784, 809, 810, 820, 1082, 1086 
refraction, 995, 996, 1011 
Refugees, 167, 169, 170 
Regensburg (Ratisbon), 390, 595, 619, 960 
Reggio Calabria, 616 
Reggio Emilia, 549, 712, 765, 918 
Regiomontanus, 328 
Reginald of Chatillon, 596, 597 
Reginald of Piperno, 966*, 976* 
Reginald, subprior of Canterbury, 674 
Regnault de Cormont, 881 
Regno, 717, 718, 720, 723, 725, 857, 1056, 1066 
“regular clergy,” 756 
regulations, economic, 378, 436 
guild, 635-636 
medical, 999 
nautical, 434 
university, 917, 921, 928 
Reichenau, 476, 514, 515, 535 
Reims, 12, 37, 91, 92, 474, 475, 476, 479, 481, 536, 615, 623, 639, 771, 864, 876, 914, 940 
Cathedral, 132, 579, 697, 846, 853, 856, 859, 860, 861, 865, 873, 875, 876, 880-881, 882-885, 892, 
893, 1085 
coronations at, 566 
Council of, 543 
relics, 404, 426, 432, 442, 523, 524, 706, 743-745, 762, 764, 791, 863, 882 
reliefs, 274, 848, 853, 857-862, 887, 889 
religion, 98, 138, 182-184, 265, 266, 279, 301, 302, 305, 309, 324, 331-332, 336, 338, 341, 349, 350, 360, 
361, 372, 396, 398, 402, 406, 411, 425, 433, 442, 456, 461, 463, 467, 504, 506-507, 515, 536, 577, 653, 
670, 710, 732, 736, 747, 770, 808, 816, 820, 828, 842-844, 847, 893, 900, 905, 917, 944, 964, 980, 981, 
1012, 1015, 1018, 1020, 1052, 1083, 1086 
Babylonian, 366 
Christian, 341, 958 
Hindu, 243 
Jewish, 341, 382-385, 405, 446 
Mohammedan, 183-184, 321, 331-333, 341 
reliquaries, 846, 848, 849 
Rembrandt, 419 
Remi, St., 57, 91 
Remy of Auxerre, 476 
Renaissance, 79, 111, 122, 316, 343, 456, 578, 613, 637, 649, 665, 719, 724, 731, 764, 771, 854, 862, 873, 
890, 906, 913, 923, 982, 1027, 1082, 1085, 1086 
Byzantine, 437-443 
Carolingian, 471 
Italian, 240, 650, 854, 1085-1086 
Macedonian, 432 
Ottonian, 512, 514, 913 
Persian, 136 


of the twelfth century, 949 
Renan, Ernest, 87, 786* 
“Renegades,” 299 
rent, 555, 631, 632, 786 
Representation of Adam, 1028 
representative institutions, 699, 700 
Republic (Plato), 240, 506 
reredos, 455, 866 
residence halls, 924, 927 
responsa, 111-112 
responses, antiphonal, 896, 1027 
resurrection, 266, 331, 367, 735, 816, 955, 958, 1077 
Reuchlin, Johann, 365, 418 
Reval, 664, 666 
revenues, 297-298, 369, 432, 442, 484, 521, 552, 718, 764-766, 767 

Church, 521, 766, 813 

college, 924 

ecclesiastical, 758, 814, 831 

local, 713, 831 

royal, 465, 566, 690 
revolt, 295, 372, 373, 426, 427, 430, 431, 436, 438, 462, 619, 672, 682, 982, 1061, 1064 

Ghibelline, 729 

Guelf, 729 

Lombard, 664, 761 

Magyar, 658 

in Palermo, 726 

Saxon, 549 

of thanes, 666 

of workers, 655 
revolution, 262, 428, 442, 538, 637, 638, 808, 854, 987, 1065 

Abbasid, 292 

agricultural, 643-646 

architectural, 317, 870 

economic, 613-649, 915 

Gothic, 875 

legal, 678 

mathematical, 989-992 

medical, 404 

musical, 899-900 

religious, 314 

scientific, 1009 

Spanish, 296 
rewards, 355, 360, 368, 944, 1067 
Reynard the Fox, 1053-1054 
Reza Khan, 274* 
rhapsodes, Greek, 1054 
Rhazes, see Razi, al— 

Rhenish League, 619 
rhetoric, 288, 305, 466, 915, 918, 944 
Rhetoric (Aristotle), 912 


Rhine River, 12, 22, 25, 27, 37, 38, 40, 88, 389, 473, 510, 511, 531, 589, 606, 614, 615, 617, 618, 619, 642, 
645, 665, 685, 686, 690, 695, 809, 1032-1033, 1034, 1035 
Rhineland, 91, 391, 589, 646, 685-687 
Rhodes, 289, 431, 434, 616, 620 
Knights of, 610 
Rhodri the Great, 496 
Rhone River, 12, 33, 292, 473, 474, 617, 645, 665 
rhyme, 263, 264, 750, 1022-1023, 1066 
Rhys ab Gruffydd, 684 
rhythm, 264, 279, 490, 896, 900, 1022 
Rialto, Venice, 710, 453 
rich (class), 350, 378, 390, 433, 437, 451, 454, 487, 527, 648, 654, 833 
Richalm, monk, 734 
Richard I Coeur de Lion, 310, 375, 392, 414, 485, 599-602, 638, 672-673, 674, 682, 683, 695, 808, 828, 
892, 1036, 1037 
Richard II, Duke of Normandy, 492 
Richard of Cornwall, King of the Romans, 564, 1049 
Richard of St. Victor, 750, 958 
Ricimer, 23, 42 
Riga, 618, 659, 664 
Rigaud, Bishop of Rouen, 806 
Rimini, 616, 708, 770 
Ring of the Nibelungs (Wagner), 1032 
rings, 833, 849, 986 
Risalat al-Ghufran (al-Ma‘arri), 1068 
ritual, 185, 358, 364, 382, 417, 463, 745, 863, 900, 985, 986, 1022 
burlesques of, 841-842 
Catholic, 748-754 
Christian, 896 
Church, 754 
dedication, 867 
Jewish, 356-359 
of knighthood, 572-573 
murders, 388, 389, 391, 721, 780 
Talmudic, 356-359 
Riza, Iman, 217 
tomb of, 317 
roadhouse signs, 614* 
roads, 308, 465, 500, 536, 552, 559, 560, 621, 718, 829, 903 
“Robber Synod,” 49 
robbery, 265, 410, 542, 575, 829, 842, 928, 1072 
Robert I, Duke of Normandy, 480, 481 
Robert II the Pious, King of France, 480 
Robert II, Duke of Normandy, 668-669 
Robert, King of Naples, 1000 
Robert of Arbrissol, 791 
Robert of Chester, 911, 991 
Robert of Clari, 433 
Robert de Coucy, 880 
“Robert the Dominican,” 780 


Robert of England, 995 
Robert de Luzarches, 881 
Robert of Molesmes, 788 
Robert the Strong, 475 
Robin Hood, 648, 667* 
Robinson Crusoe (Defoe), 334 
Roccasecca, 961, 962 
Roch, St., 743 
Rochester Cathedral, 871, 883 
rock reliefs, Persian, 149 
Roderick, 97 
Roffredus, 918-919 
Roger II, 329, 510, 703-705, 714, 717, 773 
Roger, Bishop of London, 628 
Roger, Count of Béziers, 291, 775 
Roger of Salerno, 999, 1000 
Roland, 462, 464, 570, 576, 822, 1030-1031 
Rollo (Rolf) of Normandy, 510, 669, 674 
Roman d’Alixandre (Lambert, Alexander), 1044 
Roman Empire, 4, 19, 23, 25, 26, 28-31, 36, 37, 79, 88, 117, 141, 186, 510, 624, 663, 817, 843, 903, 1077, 
1082 
Eastern, 609-610, 857 
Holy, 662 
Western, 28-43, 609 
Roman Republic, 513, 538, 707, 817 
Roman de la Rose, 697, 767, 1044, 1051-1053 
Roman de Troie, 1044 
romance, 497, 578, 832, 949, 1085 
age of, 1019-1055 
philosophical, 334-335 
religious, 979 
Romance of Layla and Majnun (Nizami), 324 
romances, 1018-1022, 1042-1051, 1054 
Arabic, 300 
Arthurian, 1085 
cycle of, 1044-1045 
Greek, 1044 
medieval, 576 
Oriental, 611 
Romanesque, 127, 450, 452, 457, 479, 516, 859, 861, 865-866, 868-870, 874, 877, 883, 884, 891, 892, 895, 
897 
Norman, 494 
Rhenish, 516 
Romans, 16, 23, 27, 30, 35-36, 39, 41, 80, 81, 89, 95, 98, 99, 118, 134, 136, 140, 202, 225, 303, 328, 386, 
430, 456, 468, 495, 537-542, 550-551, 558, 662, 701*, 706, 784, 831, 908, 945, 984, 989, 990, 1002, 
1022 
Romantic movement, 578, 894 
Romanus I Lecapenus, 435 
Romanus II Argyrus, 429, 430, 512 
Romanus III, 430 


Romanus IV Diogenes, 308, 431 

Romanus, monk, 135, 895 

Romaunt of the Rose (tr. Chaucer)* 1052* 

Rome, 3, 16, 23, 26, 27-28, 30, 31-32, 33-36, 38, 39, 40, 41-43, 44, 45, 46, 50-51, 52, 54, 56, 57, 59, 65, 66, 
69, 72, 74, 76, 87, 91, 95, 98, 99, 100, 109-110, 115, 118, 120, 127, 128, 130, 132, 134, 135, 136, 139, 
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species, 932 
origin of, 955 
specific gravity, 244 
tables of, 328 
Speculum maius (Vincent of Beauvais), 1016 
Speculum perfectionis, 792, 796-797 
speech, 263, 379, 395, 669, 843, 903-904, 905 
Spencer, Herbert, 978 
Speyer, 369, 390, 391, 401, 511, 513, 514, 516, 549, 619, 640 
Cathedral, 870 
spericity, of the earth, 343 
Spherics (al-Bitruji), 911 


spices, 613, 836 

Spinoza, Baruch, 398, 412*, 414, 968, 1082 

spires, 342, 455, 865, 872, 877, 878, 883, 887, 891, 892, 1085 

Spoleto, 98, 451, 517, 538, 708, 721, 725, 761, 793 

sport, 839-842 

squires, 392, 572 

Stabat Mater (Jacopone da Todi), 750-751, 897* 

Stamford, 676 
Bridge, 495 

stars, 305, 329, 337, 417, 956, 970, 987, 988, 991, 1005, 1011, 1068, 1077-1078 
divination by, 984 

state, 463, 519, 565, 697, 812, 813, 816, 824, 831, 844, 854, 917, 930, 945, 975, 976, 1063 
and Church, 182-184, 579, 755, 760, 809 

States-General, 646, 696, 814 

statesmanship, 310, 343, 431, 433, 468, 470 

statesmen, 277, 295, 510, 756, 777, 1085 

Stations of the Cross, 34 

Statius, 915, 1018, 1075, 1076 

statues, 425-426, 432, 479, 807, 857-862, 864, 865, 869, 879, 880, 881, 884, 885, 886, 887, 889, 1085 

“Statute in Favor of Princes,” 717 

Stephania, mistress of Otto ITI, 513 

Stephen, King of England, 670 

Stephen I, King of Hungary, St., 658, 744 

Stephen II, Pope, 452, 461, 525 

Stephen V, Pope, 535 

Stephen VI, Pope, 538 

Stephen IX, Pope, 545 

Stephen Nemanya, King of Serbia, 657 

Stephen of Tournai, 958 

stigmata, 800 

Stiklestad, battle of, 503 

Stilicho, 23, 26, 27-28, 31, 33, 35, 36, 38, 80 

Stoa, 126 

Stockholm, 618, 666 

stocks, 568 

Stoicism, 9, 76, 123, 975 

stonemasons, 846 

stones, powers of precious, 992, 1005 

Story of Burnt Njal, 1033 

Strasbourg, 12, 369, 473, 619, 640, 904, 960 
Cathedral, 859, 887 

Strategopulus, 652 

streets, 302, 432, 642-643 

Strido, 51 

strikes, 648 

strip system, 558, 645 

students, 362, 371, 372, 401, 479, 497, 519, 528, 691, 757, 823, 839, 903, 908, 909, 914, 916, 917-918, 

920, 921, 922, 923, 924, 926-930, 1013 

studies, Arabic, 919, 979 

classical, 914, 923, 1018 


rabbinical, 402, 416 
studium generale, 916, 924 
Subiaco, 517 
Subtilitates (Hildegarde), 998 
Subuktigin, 203, 244 
Suevi, 22, 37, 95, 458 
Suetonius, 467, 515, 1018 
Sufism, 244, 258-261, 322, 325, 332-333, 337 
Sufyan, Abu, 166, 168, 169, 170-172, 191, 192 
sugar, 140, 206, 591, 613, 718, 837 
Suger, 390, 688-689, 786, 791, 852, 863, 876-877, 941, 942 
suicide, 1071 
Jewish, 389, 390, 392 
Suidas, 437 
Sukkoth, 359 
Suleiman, Caliph, 194, 195, 220, 224, 291-292 
Suleiman, general, 308 
Suleiman al-Tajir, 242 
“Sumer is i-cumen in,” 900-901 
Summa codicis Irnerii (Irenerius), 916 
Summa conservationis et curationis (Salicetti), 1001 
Summa theologica (Aquinas), 912, 963, 966-967, 970, 974, 977, 978, 1016, 1057 
Summa de veritate catholicae fidei contra Gentiles (Aquinas), 966 
Summae (Aquinas), 338, 913 
sun, 242, 288, 337, 402, 991, 992, 1011, 1068 
heaven of the, 1077-1078 
Sunni, 211, 212, 294 
supernationalism, 406, 816 
superstition, 305, 347, 364, 402, 415, 425-426, 442, 456, 466, 470, 531, 579, 694, 720, 732, 745, 811, 894, 
938, 984-985, 989, 992, 1015, 1016, 1083 
suppuration, 1001 
supreme court, 685, 696 
Suqainah, 228 
Sura, 348, 366, 369 
college of, 351, 367, 368 
Surayj, 280 
surgery, 245, 305, 612, 1000-1001, 1084 
Surkh Alam, 209 
surnames, 821 
sursum corda, 749 
Survey of Persian Art (ed. Pope), 270* 
Susa, 136, 148 
Suso (mystic), 810 
suspension bridge, 621 
Suzdalia, 653, 654, 656 
Sverre, King of Norway, 762 
Sviatopolk, 655 
Sviatoslav, 448 
Swabia, 92, 444, 511, 661, 960, 1049 
Swabians, 510, 661, 665 


Sweden, 22, 490, 502, 505, 553, 619, 666, 882 
Swedes, 473, 483, 502, 507, 832 
Sweyn Forkbeard, 493, 502 
swords, Damascene, 275 
Swithin, St., 871 
Swithin’s day, St., 871* 
Switzerland, 384, 615, 663, 687 
Sylvester I, St., 50, 525 
Sylvester II, see Gerbert of Aurillac 
Sylvester III, 540 
symbolism, 808, 994, 1051-1052, 1066, 1067 
in logic, 980 
Symmachus, 23, 30, 31, 32, 34-35, 56, 65, 75, 78, 85, 86, 87, 99 
Symmachus the Younger, 99, 101 
synagogues, 285, 347, 348, 349, 374, 381, 382-384, 388, 711 
Synesius, 27, 61-62 
synod, 546, 1074 
Synthetic Philosophy (Spencer), 966 
Syracuse, 290, 424, 704 
Syria, 3, 19, 46, 49, 55, 60, 62, 107, 117, 118, 119, 128, 134, 135, 138, 143, 145, 146, 150, 151, 156*, 157, 
158, 161, 162, 168, 187, 188-191, 192, 196, 200, 202, 206, 208, 218, 219, 224, 225, 230, 235, 238, 239, 
241, 245, 258, 262, 263, 273, 276, 278, 282, 284, 285, 308, 310, 311, 312, 315, 317, 318, 341, 343, 348, 
416, 424, 425, 430, 431, 439, 440, 442, 528, 530, 572, 586, 590, 592, 593, 607, 608, 609, 616, 654, 716, 
798, 865, 874, 913, 984, 990 
Christian, 249, 596, 713 
Monophysite, 525 
Moslem, 366, 596 
Syrian desert, 146, 274 
Syrians, 140, 202, 216, 243, 292, 357, 432, 436, 619 
syphilis, 1002 


Tabari, Abu Jafar Muhammad al-, 144, 210, 238 
Tabaristan, 238, 243, 268 

Tabenne, 58 

Tabriz, 231 

Tacitus, 23*, 30, 31, 37, 76, 283, 466, 502, 515, 1080 
tacking, 615 

Tadmor, see Palmyra 

Tafi, Andrea, 852 

taftah, 278 

Tagaste, 64-66 

Tagliacozzo, battle of, 726 

Tagus River, 621, 645, 702, 891 

Tahafut al-Filasifa (al-Ghazali), 332 

Tahir, 200, 202 

Taif, 165 

tales, 265, 320, 495, 504, 737, 744, 822, 840, 1018, 1022, 1033, 1042, 1045 
Talha, 191 

Talib, Abu, 162, 165 

Taliesin, 495 


“tallage,” 377-378 

Talmud, 179, 181, 184-186, 347-365, 367, 369, 371, 372, 374, 377, 381, 383, 386, 395, 396, 400-402, 406, 
407, 409, 410, 411, 415, 417, 418 

Tancred, King of Sicily, 705 

Tancred of Hauteville, 589, 590, 591 

Tangier, 284, 307 

tannaim, 350, 351 

Tannhauser, 1039 

tapestries, 432, 491, 835, 850-857 

Taq-i-Bustan, 149 

Taq-i-Kisra, 148-149 

Tara, 82, 84 

tariff, 634, 641, 718 

Tariq, 97, 291 

Tarragona (Tarraco), 37 

Cathedral, 891 

Tarsus, 13, 230, 436, 586 

Tashfin, Yusuf ibn, 307 

Tasrif, al- (Abulcasis), 305 

Tasso, Torquato, 589 

Tatars, 216, 443, 993 

Tauler, Johannes, 810 

Taurus Mts., 146, 590, 652 

taverns, 830, 837, 1054 

taxation, 282, 283, 289, 292, 297-298, 307, 347, 348, 359, 373, 374-375, 377, 382, 392, 425, 427, 436, 442, 
480, 485, 513, 555-556 566, 638, 644, 650, 667, 673, 674, 679, 687, 695, 696, 699, 718, 766, 812-813, 
815, 885, 893, 927 

Taysir (Avenzoar), 910 

Te Deum laudamus, 750 

teaching, 276, 350, 383, 465, 466, 757, 785, 802, 807, 846-847, 915, 916, 917, 918, 921-924, 949 

Tehran, 231, 246 

Telemachus, monk, 31 

telescope, 288, 925, 1012 

Tell, William, 687* 

tempera, 854 

Tempier, Etienne, 957-958 

Templars, 289, 597, 601-602, 610-611, 629, 680, 695, 697, 713, 815, 821, 1002 

Temple, Jerusalem, 41, 185, 347-348, 353, 356, 359, 384, 593, 607 

Temple Church, London, 681 

Ten Treatises on the Eye (Hunain ibn Ishaq), 246 

tenants, 552, 676, 786 

Tennyson, Alfred, 81, 1052 

Terence, 515 

Tertullian, 46, 69, 78, 533 

“Testament” (St. Francis), 799 

Testry, battle of, 461 

tetanus, 1001 

Tetragrammaton, 354, 416, 417 

Teutonic Knights, 593, 610, 659, 893, 715 

Tewkesbury Abbey, 871 


textiles, 149-150, 207, 278, 285, 287, 318, 375-376, 436, 440, 613, 623-625, 728, 846, 850, 886, 906 
texts, corrupt, 828, 844 
Thabit ibn Qurra, 241 
Thais (Anatole France), 60 
Thames River, 483, 487, 493, 617, 676, 681, 924 
thanes, 486, 666 
Theater of Marcellus, Rome, 149 
Thebes, 369, 436, 624 
theft, 360, 569, 829-830 
theists, 331 
themes of Byzantine Empire, 433-434 
Themistius, 11, 123, 337 
Theobald, 670, 951 
Theodahad, 102, 109 
Theodemir, 97 
Theodora, Byzantine Empress (1042-1050; 1055-1056), 430, 431, 438 
Theodora, wife of Justinian I, 105, 106-107, 108, 115, 116, 120, 130, 131, 132, 827 
Theodora, wife of Theophilus, 428, 528 
Theodora, wife of Theophylact, 538 
Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, St., 806 
Theodore I Lascaris, 651 
Theodore II Lascaris, 652 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, 48 
Theodore, Abbot of Studion, 527-528 
Theodoret, 20* 
Theodoric, King of the Franks, 92 
Theodoric I, King of the Goths, 42, 97, 98, 99-101, 110-111, 132, 349, 451, 464 
Theodoric I, King of the Visigoths, 40 
Theodoric II, King of the Visigoths, 95 
Theodoric of Chartres, 878, 950 
Theodosian Code, 103, 111, 387 
Theodosius I the Great, 9, 25-26, 27, 35, 56, 62, 63, 127, 230, 501 
Theodosius I, 39, 49, 121, 123, 124, 126, 348 
Theodosius III, 425 
Theodulf, 466, 467, 468, 470, 536 
Theologia Christiana (Abélard), 941 
theology, 236, 264, 276, 278, 281, 288, 301, 305, 307, 314, 323, 331-332, 335, 336, 337, 338, 395, 401, 
405, 414, 434, 437-438, 442, 470, 476, 497, 525, 527, 528, 530, 736, 777, 820, 821, 867, 913, 919, 920, 
923, 924, 935, 940, 941, 953, 955, 958, 964, 966, 978, 979, 981, 982, 986, 989, 1000, 1008-1009, 1015, 
1016, 1022, 1067, 1073, 1078, 1080 
Catharist, 771-772 
Catholic, 353*, 733, 953, 978 
Christian, 124, 300, 332, 477, 820, 949, 961, 1068 
of Gregory I, 523-524 
Shi’ite, 288 
Jewish, 353-356, 359, 368, 402, 405, 415 
of Justinian, 115-116 
orthodox, 294, 338, 959 
schools of, 311, 808, 923 
treatises on, 429, 521 


Theology of Aristotle, 240, 251, 253 
Theon, 122 
Theophanes, 425, 437, 439, 854 
Theophano, wife of Otto II, 512, 857 
Theophano, wife of Romanus II, 429-430 
Theophilus, 61, 62, 64, 283, 429, 432, 438, 439, 847, 848, 854, 856, 907 
Theophrastus, 329, 994, 1005 
Theophylact, 538 
Therasia, 56 
Theresa, Countess of Portugal, 701-702 
theriacum, 999 
Thesaurus pauperum (Petrus Hispanus), 999 
Thessalonica, see Salonika 
Thessaly, 39, 319, 434, 453 
Theutberga, Queen, 526 
Thomas de Cormont. 881 
Thomas of Cantimpré, 1015 
Thomas of Celano, 751, 821, 897* 
Thomas a Kempis, 74 
Thomas of Walsingham, 681 
Thomas of York, 925 
Thomism, 977-978 
Thompson, James Westfall, 786*, 759* 
Thor, 503, 507 
Thorgest, 500 
Thorwald, 504 
thought, 334, 338, 919, 934, 975, 978, 980, 1015, 1084 
Christian, 418, 954 
free, 955-958, 1086 
Greek, 400, 953, 954 
heretical, 809 
Islamic, 235-281, 333, 338, 405, 910, 953, 961, 984 
Jewish, 405, 1006 
medieval, 244, 1084 
modern, 983, 1015 
mystical, 809 
religious, 332 
Thousand and One Nights, 198, 199, 217, 262, 263, 264, 320 
Thrace, 3, 24-25, 39, 46, 116, 118, 369, 425, 428, 434, 443, 604, 657 
Three Chapters (Justinian), 115-116 
Thuringia, 92, 444, 510, 511, 535, 663 
Tiber River, 54, 290, 456, 645, 708 
Tiberias, 230, 347, 414, 597 
Tiberius, 423, 641 
Tibullus, 466, 1085 
Tiepoli family, 628 
Tiflis, 191, 324 
Tigris River, 19, 136, 143, 152, 201, 206-207, 231, 232, 233, 234, 310, 330, 616 
tiles, 272, 274, 275, 287, 303, 317, 624 
tillage, 485, 505, 560, 786 


Timaeus (Plato), 240, 949, 965 
Tinchebrai, battle of, 571, 669 
Tipperary, 500 
tithes, 556, 564, 668, 683, 763, 765, 832, 845 
Titus, 41, 347 
“Toledan Tables” (al-Zarqali), 305 
Toledo, 95, 97, 293, 296, 299, 304, 306, 343, 372, 383, 397, 398, 400, 407, 415, 460, 528, 623, 638, 892, 
909, 911, 919 
Cathedral, 891, 893, 897, 909 
Council of, 370, 387 
tolerance, 218-219, 292, 333, 341, 372-373, 400, 772, 776, 777, 784, 974, 979 
tolls, 465, 614, 640, 676, 718 
tombs, 861, 876, 885, 1085 
Topics (Aristotle), 912 
Topographia Christiana (Cosmas Indicopleustes), 134 
Topography (Gerald of Wales), 908 
Torah, 250, 350, 353, 354, 356, 359, 361, 368, 388, 410, 411, 416 
Torcello Cathedral, 851 
Torel, William, 861 
torture, 378, 391, 423, 427, 569, 680, 725, 765, 781-782, 784, 785, 830, 1083 
Tostig, 493, 494-495 
tosaphists, 401 
Totila, 110 
Toulouse, 36, 37, 85, 91, 393, 474, 480, 588, 697, 769, 771, 775, 776, 783, 803, 822, 922, 923, 1036, 1039 
Touraine, 688, 690 
Tournai, 37, 91, 476, 618, 623, 639, 640, 648 
Cathedral, 870 
tournaments, 562, 573-574, 576, 752, 780, 834, 839, 1037 
Tours, 57, 92-93, 292, 458, 461, 466, 474, 476, 479, 514, 586, 588, 638, 753, 766, 856, 914, 918, 932 
Cathedral, 857 
Tower of London, 681, 684, 893 
towers, 315-316, 859, 865, 868, 870-872, 877, 878, 883, 886, 888, 891, 892, 1085 
town halls, 844, 888 
tracery, 872, 875, 877 
Tractatus de erroribus medicorum (Roger Bacon), 1013 
Tractatus de sphaera (John of Holywood), 990 
trade, 119, 120, 298, 308, 343, 375, 432, 454, 485, 506, 514, 552, 560, 612-615, 618, 664, 686, 690, 703, 
710, 712, 718, 728, 828, 845, 888, 975, 1084 
Arabian, 157 
Baltic, 619 
Byzantine, 436, 616 
Christian, 343 
English, 634, 669 
European, 617, 619 
Florentine, 728 
German, 618 
Islamic, 207-209 
Italian, 245, 614, 627 
Jews in, 376, 395 
Mediterranean, 603, 654, 1086 


monastic, 792 
Norwegian, 666 
river, 617-618 
routes, 118, 119, 120, 143, 156, 204, 376, 616 
Russian, 447-448 
Spanish, 373, 700 
trademark, 635-636 
Trajan, 14, 19, 33, 1078 
Trani, 370, 434 
Transcaspian region, 243 
transepts, 865, 870, 877, 882, 885 
transition style, 874, 876 
translations, 240-241, 342, 403, 405, 457, 476, 907, 909-913, 917* 949, 955, 989 
Transoxiana, 203, 204, 242, 273, 278, 308, 319, 339, 341, 369 
transport, 207, 450, 565, 617, 621 
transubstantiation, 735, 740-741, 763, 889, 955 
Transylvania, 659 
travel, 207, 379, 387, 404, 616-619, 621-622, 839, 994 
Travels (Marco Polo), 242 
Trdat, 205 
treason, 428, 431, 683, 776, 779 
treasuries, 318, 813, 850, 893, 996 
Treatise on Laws (Glanville), 678 
Treatise on the [Earthly] Sphere (Sacrobosco), 990 
Treatise on Love and Its Cure (Capellanus), 577 
Treatise on Smallpox and Measles (al-Razi), 247 
Trebizond, 145, 617, 651, 993 
Tree of Jesse, 880 
Trent, Council of, 741, 824, 978 
Tresor (Brunetto), 1015-1016, 1058 
Treviso, 662, 708, 722-723 
March of, 712 
trial, 89-90, 114, 927, 945 
by combat, 464, 568, 691, 718, 829, 839, 844 
by duel, 531 
by evidence, 691 
by jury, 448, 677 
by ordeal, 341, 531, 567-568, 718, 721, 779, 844 
tribes, 157, 424, 431, 445, 465, 497, 653 
Tribonian, 111-112 
tribunals, 668, 679 
tribunes, 454, 707, 729 
Tribur, 549 
tribute, 296, 306, 459, 460, 474, 500, 656, 682, 702, 760 
Trier, 31, 37, 40, 47, 51, 55, 57, 85, 390, 474, 476, 514, 516, 640, 686 
Cathedral, 870 
triforium, 867, 872, 873, 877, 884, 885 
trigonometry, 241, 242, 328, 911, 991 
Trinitarians, order of, 792 
Trinity, 8, 57, 61, 68, 99, 100, 107, 112, 354, 417, 442*, 478, 746, 771, 907, 932, 940, 941, 946, 951, 964, 


967, 980, 985, 1009, 1066, 1067 
Tripoli, 230, 316, 703 
mosques of, 286 
Tripolis, 592, 596, 598 
Tristan, 1048-1049, 1070 
Tristan (Chrétien), 1045 
Tristram, 575, 1019, 1045 
trivium, 99, 915 
Tmovo, 657 
Troilus and Cressida (Shakespeare), 1045 
Trojans, 1019, 1044 
“tropes,” 897, 1028 
Trosle, synod at, 475 
Trotula on the Cure of Diseases of Women, 998 
troubadours, 264, 306, 342, 563, 576, 578, 672, 697, 701, 702, 711, 731, 767, 771, 772, 776, 793, 826, 828, 
901, 904, 905, 949, 1016, 1020, 1036-1039 1042, 1054, 1056-1059, 1068, 1085, 1086 
trouveres, 563, 697, 828, 1020, 1042, 1044, 1045, 1054, 1055, 1058 
trovatori, 901, 1042, 1066 
Troyes, 40, 41, 401, 615, 618, 623, 643, 941, 1045 
fairs of, 395 
Truce of God, 513, 572, 614, 755 
True Cross, 147, 151, 597, 599, 607, 694, 743, 744 
Tsiian Tsung, 198 
Tuathal, 82 
tuberculosis, 330, 1002 
Tughril Beg, 204, 308, 312, 317 
Tulun, Ahmad ibn, 210, 284 
mosque of ibn, 273, 286, 287, 874 
tumors, 330 
Tunis, 202, 208, 230, 282, 283, 316, 703, 909, 980 
mosques of, 273-274, 286 
Tunisia, 109, 273, 284, 290, 314, 606, 608, 617, 692, 694, 703, 705, 980 
Turin, 712, 722 
Turkestan, 150, 196, 203, 204, 209, 211, 253, 366, 443, 447, 616, 655 
Turkey, 367, 652, 874 
Turks, 131*, 146, 152, 202, 203, 209, 216, 252, 269, 270, 285, 311, 317, 328, 389, 393, 431, 586, 589, 591, 
605-606, 608, 610, 650, 652, 657, 817 
Khwarazmian, 607 
Seljuq, 204, 276, 585, 586, 590 
Turpin, Archbishop, 1030, 1031 
Turshiz, mosque of, 274 
Tus, 200, 268, 269, 319, 331 
Tuscan League, 756 
Tuscany, 538, 545, 578, 638, 726, 730, 761, 788*, 813, 847, 892, 959, 1056, 1057 
Tusculum, counts of, 540 
Twenty Books of Etymologies or Origins (Isidore of Seville), 96 
Two Sicilies, 703, 715, 717, 726, 761, 908 
Tyconius, 73 
tyranny, 464, 648, 724, 817, 819, 858 
Tyre, 7, 207, 229, 278, 375, 399, 592, 598, 600, 601, 609, 710 


Ubaldini, Cardinal, 956 
Ukaz, 157, 158, 159, 161 
Ukraine, 24, 444, 447, 654 
Ulfilas, 46-47 
Ulrich von Lichtenstein, 1041-1042 
Ulster, 82, 496, 498, 682 
Umayya, 162, 166 
Umayyads, 191, 192-196, 217, 218, 219, 225, 228, 230, 231, 239, 240, 276, 280, 292, 297 
Umbria, 708, 798, 799 
Unam sanctam (Boniface VIII), 814 
unemployment, 296, 654 
unicorn, 994 
United States, 85, 90*, 120, 208* 
universe, 337, 353*, 354, 406, 477, 844, 964, 1016 
Universal History (Eunapius), 125 
Universal History (Orosius), 484 
universals, 931-933, 938, 981, 1013 
universitas, 920 
universities, 124, 415, 642, 697, 755, 765, 803, 818, 822, 841, 882, 903, 908, 912, 916-919, 926, 930, 949, 
987, 988, 1013, 1018, 1024, 1084, 1086 
Christian, 335, 404 
French, 940 
German, 920, 1025 
Moslem, 121, 287-288, 336 
in Spain, 701 
Unter den Linden (Wolfram), 1040 
upper classes, 234, 440, 706, 778, 805, 832, 836, 1042 
Uppsala, 502, 659, 903 
Urals, 447, 655 
Urban I, Blessed, 183, 389, 546, 586-588, 589. 688, 740, 817 
Urban IV, 725-726, 728, 752, 889, 954 
urinalysis, 247, 998-999 
Ursinus, 50 
Usaybia, ibn Abi, 319 
usurers, 377, 392, 627-628, 630, 631, 632, 755, 975, 1065, 1072 
Utrecht, 534, 686 


Valencia, 296, 298, 304, 315, 373, 460, 617, 624, 638, 697, 698, 699, 892, 1000 
Valenciennes, 463, 476, 618 

Valens, 24-25, 31, 62, 123 

Valentinian I, 29, 34, 77, 86, 123 
Valentinian II, 25-26, 35, 127 
Valentinian III, 37, 38, 39-40, 41, 50, 56 
Valerian, 143 

Valerius, Bishop of Hippo, 67 
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THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION: 5 


THE 
RENAISSANCE 


A History of Civilization in Italy 
from 1304-1576 A.D. 


By Will Durant 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
NEW YORK 


TO MY WIFE 


Who has shared in a hundred ways 
in writing this book 


To the Reader 


Tus volume, while complete and independent in itself, forms Part V in a 
history of civilization written on the “integral method” of uniting in one 
narrative all phases of human activity. The series began in 1935 with Our 
Oriental Heritage—a history of Egypt and the Near and Middle East to 323 B.c, 
and of India, China, and Japan to 1930. Part II, The Life of Greece (1939), 
recorded Greek history and culture from the beginnings, and the history of the 
Near and Middle East from 323 B.c., to the Roman Conquest in 146 B.c. Part III, 
Caesar and Christ (1944), carried the story of white civilization to A.D. 325, 
centered around the rise and fall of Rome, and the first centuries of Christianity. 
Part IV, The Age of Faith (1950), continued the narrative to 1300, including 
Byzantine civilization, Islam, Judaism, and Latin Christendom. 

The present work aims to give a rounded picture of all phases of human life in 
the Italy of the Renaissance—from the birth of Petrarch in 1304 to the death of 
Titian in 1576. The term “Renaissance” will in this book refer only to Italy. The 
word does not properly apply to such native maturations, rather than exotic 
rebirths, as took place in France, Spain, England, and the Lowlands in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and even in Italy the designation lays undue 
stress on that revival of classic letters which was of less importance to Italy than 
the ripening of its economy and culture into their own characteristic forms. 

In order to avoid a superficial repetition of the excellent books already in 
print on this subject, the scale of treatment has been enlarged as compared with 
the previous volumes in the series. Moreover, as we approach our own epoch our 
interests are more widely engaged; we still feel in our blood the sap of those 
effervescent centuries in which modern Europe began; and their ideas, events, 
and personalities are especially vital to an understanding of our own minds and 
times. 

I have studied at first hand nearly all the works of art mentioned in this book, 
but I lack the technical training that would give me the right to express any 
critical judgments. I have ventured, however, to voice my impressions and 
preferences. Moder art is absorbed in a forgivable reaction against the 
Renaissance, and is zealously experimenting to find new forms of beauty or 
significance. Our appreciation of the Renaissance should not deter us from 
welcoming every sincere and disciplined attempt to imitate not its products but 
its originality. 


If circumstances permit, a sixth volume, probably under the title of The Age 
of the Reformation, will appear three or four years hence, covering the history of 
Christian, Islamic, and Judaic civilization outside of Italy from 1300, and in Italy 
from 1576 to 1648. The enlarged scale of treatment, and the imminence of 
senility, make it advisable to plan an end of the series with a seventh volume, 
The Age of Reason, which may carry the tale to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

Acknowledgments are due to Mr. Joseph Auslander for permission to quote 
his fine translation of a sonnet by Petrarch; to the Cambridge University Press 
for permission to quote a paragraph by Richard Garnett from Volume I of The 
Cambridge Modern History; to my wife for a hundred illuminating suggestions 
and conversations; to Dr. C. Edward Hopkin for aid in classifying the material; 
to Miss Mary Kaufman and Miss Flora Kaufman for varied clerical assistance; to 
Mrs. Edith Digate for her highly competent typing of a difficult manuscript; and 
to Wallace Brockway for expert editing and advice. 

A tardy acknowledgment is due to my publishers. In my long association with 
them I have found them ideal. They have given me every consideration, have 
shared with me the expenses of research, and have never let calculations of profit 
or loss determine our relations. In 1926 they published my Story of Philosophy 
hoping only to “break even.” We have been together now for twenty-seven 
years; and it has been for me a fortunate and happy union. 


Notes on the Use of This Book 


1. Dates of birth and death are omitted from the text, but will be found in the 
index. 

2. Passages in reduced type are for students and may be safely omitted by the 
general reader. 

3. In locating works of art the name of the city will be used to indicate its 
leading picture gallery, e.g.: Bergamo, the Accademia Carrara; Berlin, the 
Kaiser-Friedrich Museum; Brescia, the Pinacoteca Martinengo; Chicago, the Art 
Institute; 

Cleveland, the Museum of Art; Detroit, the Institute of Art; Leningrad, the 
Hermitage; 

London, the National Gallery; Madrid, the Prado; 

Mantua, the Palazzo Ducale; 

Milan, the Brera Gallery; 

Modena, the Pinacoteca Estense; Naples, the Museo Nazionale; New York, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art; Parma, the Royal Gallery; 


Venice, the Academy; 
Washington, the National Gallery; but the great galleries of Florence will be 
distinguished by their names, Uffizi and Pitti, as will the Borghese in Rome. 


WILL DURANT 


Los Angeles, December 1, 1952 


List of Illustrations 


The page number referred to in the captions is for a discussion of the particular 
painting or the artist, and sometimes both. 
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Part I. This section follows page 64 


1—GrotTTo: The Flight into Egypt 

2—SIMONE MartTINI: The Annunciation 
3—LORENZO GHIBERTI: Doors of the Baptistery 
4—DONATELLO: Crucifixion 

5—DONATELLO: David 

6—DONATELLO: Annunciation 

7—LucA DELLA RosBIiA: Madonna and Child 
8—DONATELLO: Gattamelata 

9—Masaccio: The Tribute Money 

10—FRrRA ANGELICO: The Annunciation 

11—Fra Fiippo Lippi: Virgin Adoring the Child 
12—ANDREA DEL VERROCHIO: The Baptism of Christ 
13—DOoMENICO GHIRLANDAIO: Portrait of Count Sassetti (?) and Grandson 
14—Sanpbro BOTTICELLI: The Birth of Venus 


Part II. This section follows page 224 


15—ANDREA DEL SARTO: Madonna delle Arpie 

16—CRISTOFORO SOLARI: Tomb Effigies of Lodovico il Moro and Beatrice 
d’Este 

17—AMBROGIA DA PREDIS or LEONARDO DA VINCI: Portrait of Bianca Sforza 

18—LEONARDO DA VINCI: Virgin of the Rocks 

19—LEONARDO DA VINCI: Self-portrait 

20—LEONARDO DA VINCI: Mona Lisa 

21—PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA: Portrait of Duke Federigo da Montefeltro 

22—LUCA SIGNORELLI: The End of the World 

23—IACOPO DELLA QUERCIA: The Nativity 

24—IACOPO DELLA QUERCIA: Noah’s Ark 

25—PERUGINO: Self-portrait 

26—PINTURRICCHIO: The Nativity 
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27—ANDREA MANTEGNA: Lodovico Gonzaga and His Family 
28—ANDREA MANTEGNA: Adoration of the Shepherds 
29—LEONARDO DA VINCI: Portrait of Isabella d’Este 
30—TITIAN: Portrait of Isabella d’Este 


Part III. This section follows page 384 


31—GIOVANNI BELLINI: Madonna degli Alberetti 
32—GIOVANNI BELLINI: Portrait of Doge Leonardo Loredano 
33—GIORGIONE: Sleeping Venus 

34—-GIORGIONE: Concert Champétre 

35—TITIAN: Sacred and Profane Love 

36—TITIAN: Venus and Adonis 

37—VITTORE Carpaccio: The Dream of St. Ursula 
38—TITIAN: Assumption of the Virgin 

39—CorREGGIO: Sts. John and Augustine 
40—CorreEGGIo: [The Mystic] Marriage of St. Catherine 
41—PARMIGIANINO: Madonna della Rosa 

42—-Majolica from Faenza 

43—RAPHAEL: The Pearl Madonna 

44—RaAPHAEL: Portrait of Pope Julius IT 
45—MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI: Pieta 
46—MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI: Creation of Adam 


Part IV. This section follows page 608 


47—RAPHAEL and GIULIO ROMANO: The Transfiguration 
48—MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI: Tomb of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
49—TITIAN: Portrait of Aretino 

50—TITIAN: Portrait of Pope Paul IIT 

51—TITIAN: Portrait of Charles V 
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BOOK I 


PRELUDE 


1300-77 


CHAPTER I 
The Age of Petrarch and Boccaccio 


1304-75 


I. THE FATHER OF THE RENAISSANCE 


In that same year 1302 in which the aristocratic party of the neri (Blacks), 
having seized the government of Florence by force, exiled Dante and other 
middle-class bianchi (Whites), the triumphant oligarchy indicted a White 
lawyer, Ser (i.e., Messer or Master) Petracco on the charge of having falsified a 
legal document. Branding the accusation as a device for ending his political 
career, Petracco refused to stand for trial. He was convicted in absence, and was 
given the choice of paying a heavy fine or having his right hand cut off. As he 
still refused to appear before the court, he was banished from Florence, and 
suffered the confiscation of his property. Taking his young wife with him, he 
fled to Arezzo. There, two years later, Francesco Petrarca (as he later euphonized 
his name) burst upon the world. 

Predominantly Ghibelline—yielding political allegiance to the emperors of 
the Holy Roman Empire rather than to the popes—little Arezzo experienced in 
the fourteenth century all the tribulations of an Italian city. Guelfic Florence— 
supporting the popes against the emperors in the struggle for political authority 
in Italy—had overwhelmed Arezzo at Campaldino (1289), where Dante fought; 
in 1340 all Aretine Ghibellines between thirteen and seventy were exiled; and in 
1384 Arezzo fell permanently under Florentine rule. There, in ancient days, 
Maecenas had been born; there the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries would see 
the birth of Giorgio Vasari, who made the Renaissance famous, and of Pietro 
Aretino, who for a while made it infamous. Every town in Italy has fathered 
genius, and banished it. 

In 1312 Ser Petracco rushed north to welcome the Emperor Henry VII as one 
who would save Italy, or at least its Ghibellines. As sanguine as Dante in that 
year, Petracco moved his family to Pisa, and awaited the destruction of the 
Florentine Guelfs. 


Pisa was still among the splendors of Italy. The shattering of her fleet by the 
Genoese in 1284 had reduced her possessions and narrowed her commerce; and 
the strife of Guelf and Ghibelline within her gates left her with scant strength to 
elude the imperialistic grasp of a mercantile Florence eager to control the Arno 
to its mouth. But her brave burghers gloried in their majestic marble cathedral, 
their precarious campanile, and their famous cemetery, that Campo Santo, or 
Sacred Field, whose central quadrangle had been filled with soil from the Holy 
Land, and whose walls were soon to receive frescoes by Giotto’s pupils and the 
Lorenzetti, and whose sculptured tombs gave a moment’s immortality to the 
heroic or lavish dead. In Pisa’s university, soon after its establishment, the subtle 
jurist Bartolus of Sassoferrato adapted Roman law to the needs of the age, but 
phrased his legal science in such esoteric verbiage as brought both Petrarch and 
Boccaccio down upon his head. Perhaps Bartolus found obscurity prudent, since 
he justified tyrannicide, and denied the right of governments to take a man’s 
property except by due process of law.! 

Henry VII died (1313) before he could make up his mind to be or not to be a 
Roman emperor. The Guelfs of Italy rejoiced; and Ser Petracco, unsafe in Pisa, 
emigrated with his wife, his daughter, and his two sons to Avignon on the 
Rhone, where the newly established papal court, and a rapidly expanding 
population, offered opportunities for a lawyer’s skill. They sailed up the coast to 
Genoa, and Petrarch never forgot the unfolding splendor of the Italian Riviera— 
towns like diadems on mountain brows, slipping down to green blue seas; this, 
said the young poet, “is liker to heaven than to earth.”2 They found Avignon so 
stuffed with dignitaries that they moved some fifteen miles northeast to 
Carpentras (1315); and there Francesco spent four years of happy carelessness. 
Bliss ended when he was sent off to Montpellier (1319-23), and then to Bologna 
(1323-6) to study law. 

Bologna should have pleased him. It was a university town, full of the frolic 
of students, the odor of learning, the excitement of independent thought. Here in 
this fourteenth century were given the first courses in human anatomy. Here 
were women professors, some, like Novella d’Andrea (d. 1366), so attractive 
that tradition, doubtless fanciful, described her as lecturing behind a veil lest the 
students should be distracted by her beauty. The commune of Bologna had been 
among the first to throw off the yoke of the Holy Roman Empire and proclaim 
its autonomy; as far back as 1153 it had chosen its own podesta or city manager; 
and for two centuries it had maintained a democratic government. But in 1325, 
while Petrarch was there, it suffered so disastrous a defeat by Modena that it 
placed itself under the protection of the papacy, and in 1327 accepted a papal 
vicar as its governor. Thereby would hang many a bitter tale. 


Petrarch liked the spirit of Bologna, but he hated the letter of the law. “It went 
against my bent painfully to acquire an art that I would not practise dishonestly, 
and could hardly hope to practise otherwise.”24 All that he cared for in the legal 
treatises was their “numberless references to Roman antiquity.” Instead of 
studying law he read all that he could find of Virgil, Cicero, and Seneca. They 
opened to him a new world, both of philosophy and of literary art. He began to 
think like them, he longed to write like them. When his parents died (1326) he 
abandoned law, returned to Avignon, and steeped himself in classic poetry and 
romantic love. 

It was on Good Friday of 1327, he tells us, that he saw the woman whose 
withheld charms made him the most famous poet of his age. He described her in 
fascinating detail, but kept the secret of her identity so well that even his friends 
thought her the invention of his muse, and counted all his passion as poetic 
license. But on the flyleaf of his copy of Virgil, jealously treasured in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, may still be seen the words that he wrote in 1348: 


Laura, who was distinguished by her virtues, and widely celebrated by my songs, first appeared 
to my eyes... in the year of Our Lord 1327, on the sixth day of April, at the first hour, in the church 
of Santa Clara at Avignon. In the same city, in the same month, on the same sixth day, at the same 
first hour, in the year 1348, that light was taken from our day. 


Who was this Laura? A will was filed in Avignon on April 3, 1348, by one 
Laura de Sade, wife of Count Hugues de Sade, to whom she had given twelve 
children; presumably this was the lady of the poet’s love, and her husband was a 
distant ancestor of the most famous sadist in history. A miniature attributed to 
Simone Martini, and now in the Laurentian Library at Florence, is described by 
tradition as a portrait of Petrarch’s Laura; it shows a face of delicate beauty, fine 
mouth, straight nose, and lowered eyes suggesting a pensive modesty. We do not 
know if Laura was married, or already a young mother, when Petrarch first saw 
her. In any case she received his adoration calmly, kept him at a distance, and 
gave his passion all the encouragement of denial. The occasional sincerity of his 
feeling for her is suggested by his later remorse over its sensual elements, and 
his gratitude for the refining influence of this unrequited love. 

Meanwhile he lived in Provence, the land of the troubadours; the echoes of 
their songs still lingered in Avignon; and Petrarch, like the young Dante a 
generation before him, became unconsciously a troubadour, wedding his passion 
to a thousand tricks of verse. The writing of poetry was then a popular pastime; 
Petrarch complained, in one of his letters, that lawyers and theologians, nay, 
even his own valet, had taken to rhyming; soon, he feared, “the very cattle would 
begin to low in verse.”? From his own country he inherited the sonnet form, and 


bound it into the difficult rhymepattern that for centuries molded and hampered 
Italian poetry. Walking along the streams or among the hills, kneeling distracted 
at Vespers or Mass, groping his way among verbs and adjectives in the silence 
of his room, he composed during the next twenty-one years 207 sonnets and 
sundry other poems on the living, breeding Laura. Gathered in manuscript copies 
as a Canzoniere or Songbook, these compositions caught the fancy of Italian 
youth, of Italian manhood, of the Italian clergy. No one was disturbed by the fact 
that the author, seeing no road to advancement except in the Church, had taken 
the tonsure and minor orders, and was angling for a benefice; but Laura may 
have blushed—and thrilled—on hearing that her hair and brow and eyes and 
nose and lips... were sung from the Adriatic to the Rhone. Never before, in the 
salvaged literature of the world, had the emotion of love been expounded in such 
diverse fullness, or with such painstaking artifice. Here were all the pretty 
conceits of versified desire, the fitful flame of love miraculously trimmed to 
meter and rhyme: 


No rock, however cold, but with my theme 
Shall henceforth kindle and consume in sighs! 


But the Italian people received these bonbons in the most exquisite music that 
their language had yet heard—subtle and delicate and melodious, gleaming with 
bright imagery, making even Dante seem at times crude and harsh; now, indeed, 
that glorious language—the triumph of the vowel over the consonant—reached a 
height of beauty that even to our day remains unsealed. An alien can translate 
the thought, but who shall translate the music? 


In qual parte del ciel, in quale idea 
Era l’essempio, onde Natura tolse 
Quel bel viso leggiadro, in ch’ ella volse 

Mostrar qua giu quanto lassu potea? 

Qual ninfa in fonti, in selve mai qual dea, 
Chiome d’oro so fino a l’aura sciolse? 
Quando un cor tante in sé vertuti accolse? 

Benché la somma é di mia morte rea. 

Per divina bellezza indarno mira 
Chi gli occhi de costei gia mai non vide 
Come soavemente ella gli gira; 

Non sa come Amor sana, e come ancide, 

Chi non sa come dolce ella sospira, 


E come dolce parla, e dolce ride.4, ! 


His poems, his gay wit, his sensitivity to beauty in woman, nature, conduct, 
literature, and art, made a place for Petrarch in cultured society; and his 
condemnation of ecclesiastical morals in Avignon did not deter great churchmen 
like Bishop Giacomo Colonna, and a brother Cardinal Giovanni Colonna, from 
offering him hospitality and patronage. Like most of us he enjoyed and 
condoned before he tired and condemned; between sonnets to Laura he dallied 
with a mistress, and begot two illegitimate children. He had leisure for travel, 
and apparently substantial funds; we find him in Paris in 1331, then in Flanders 
and Germany, then in Rome (1336) as the guest of the Colonnas. He was deeply 
moved by the ruins of the Forum, revealing an ancient power and grandeur that 
shamed the poverty and squalor of the abandoned medieval capital. He pled with 
five successive popes to leave Avignon and return to Rome. He himself, 
however, left Rome and returned to Avignon. 

For seven years, between his travels, he lived in the palace of Cardinal 
Colonna there, meeting the finest scholars, churchmen, lawyers, and statesmen 
of Italy, France, and England, and conveying to them some of his enthusiasm for 
classical literature. But he resented the simoniacal corruption of Avignon, the 
consuming leisure of ecclesiastical litigation, the confusion of cardinals and 
courtesans, the conversion of Christianity to the world. In 1337 he bought a 
small house at Vaucluse—“Closed Valley’—some fifteen miles east of 
Avignon. Traveling through majestic views to locate that hideaway, one is 
surprised to find it a tiny cottage built against a cliff, oppressed by massive 
crags, but caressed by the quiet flow of the undulant Sorgue. Petrarch 
foreshadowed Rousseau not only in the sentimental involution of his love, but in 
the pleasure he derived from natural scenery. “Would that you could know,” he 
wrote to a friend, “with what delight I wander, free and alone, among the 
mountains, forests, and streams.” Already in 1336 he had set a fashion by 
climbing Mt. Ventoux (6214 feet high), purely for the exercise, the view, and the 
vanity of victory. Now at Vaucluse he dressed like a peasant, fished in the brook, 
puttered in two gardens, and contented himself “with a single dog and only two 
servants.” His sole regret (for his passion for Laura had spent itself in hunting 
rhymes) was that he was too far from Italy and too near Avignon. 

From that foot of land he moved half the literary world. He loved to write 
long letters to his friends, to popes and kings, to dead authors, to unborn 
posterity. He kept copies of this correspondence, and in his declining years he 
amused his pride by revising it for posthumous publication. These epistles, in 
vigorous but hardly Ciceronian Latin, are the most vital relics of his pen. Some 


of them so harshly criticized the Church that Petrarch kept them secret till he 
was safely dead. While accepting with apparent sincerity the full doctrine of 
Catholic Christianity, he dwelt in spirit with the ancients; he wrote to Homer, 
Cicero, Livy as if they were living comrades, and complained that he had not 
been born in the heroic days of the Roman Republic. He habitually called one of 
his correspondents Laelius, and another Socrates. He inspired his friends to 
search for lost manuscripts of Latin or Greek literature, to copy ancient 
inscriptions, and collect ancient coins, as precious documents of history. He 
urged the establishment of public libraries. He practised what he preached: on 
his travels he sought and bought classic texts as “more valuable merchandise 
than anything offered by the Arabs or the Chinese”;® he transcribed 
unpurchasable manuscripts with his own hand; and at home he hired copyists to 
live with him. He gloried in a Homer sent him from Greece, begged the sender 
for a copy of Euripides, and made his copy of Virgil a vade mecum on whose 
flyleaf he entered events in the careers of his friends. The Middle Ages had 
preserved, and some medieval scholars had loved, many pagan classics; but 
Petrarch knew from references in these works that numberless masterpieces had 
been forgotten or mislaid; and it became his passion to recover them. 

Renan called him “the first modern man,” as having “inaugurated in the Latin 
West a tender feeling for ancient culture.”” This will not do as a definition of 
modernity, which did not merely rediscover the classic world, but replaced the 
supernatural with the natural as the focus of human concern. In this sense too 
Petrarch may deserve the epithet “modern”; for though moderately pious, and 
occasionally worried about the afterlife, his revival of interest in antiquity 
fostered the Renaissance emphasis on man and the earth, on the legitimacy of 
sensory pleasure, and on mortal glory as a substitute for personal immortality. 
Petrarch had some sympathy for the medieval view, and in his dialogues De 
contemptu mundi he let St. Augustine expound it well; but in those imaginary 
conversations he made himself the defender of secular culture and earthly fame. 
Though Petrarch was already seventeen when Dante died, an abyss divided their 
moods. By common consent he was the first humanist, the first writer to express 
with clarity and force the right of man to concern himself with this life, to enjoy 
and augment its beauties, and to labor to deserve well of posterity. He was the 
Father of the Renaissance. 


II. NAPLES AND BOCCACCIO 


At Vaucluse Petrarch began the poem by which he aspired to rival Virgil — 
an epic, Africa, on the liberation of Italy through the victory of Scipio Africanus 


over Hannibal. Like the humanists of a century after him, he chose Latin as his 
medium, not, like Dante, Italian; he wished to be understood by the whole 
literate Western world. As the poem progressed he became more and more 
doubtful of its merit; he never completed it, never published it. While he was 
absorbed in Latin hexameters his Italian Canzoniere was spreading his fame 
through Italy, and a translation carried his name through France. In 1340—not 
without some sly manipulations on his part®—two invitations reached him, one 
from the Roman Senate, the other from the University of Paris, to come and 
receive at their hands the poet’s laurel crown. He accepted the Senate’s offer, 
and the suggestion of Robert the Wise that he should stop at Naples on the way. 

After the overthrow of Frederick II and the Hohenstaufens by the arms and 
diplomacy of the popes, his Regno— Italy south of the Papal Stateshad been 
given to the house of Anjou in the person of Charles, Count of Provence. Charles 
ruled as King of Naples and Sicily; his son Charles II lost Sicily to the house of 
Aragon; his grandson Robert, though failing in his war to recapture Sicily, 
earned his cognomen by competent government, wise diplomacy, and a 
discriminating patronage of literature and art. The Kingdom was poor in 
industry, and its agriculture was dominated by myopic landowners who, as now, 
exploited the peasantry to the edge of revolution; but the commerce of Naples 
gave the court an income that made the royal Castel Nuovo ring with frequent 
festivities. The well-to-do imitated the court; marriages became ruinous 
ceremonies; periodic regattas animated the historic bay; and in the city square 
young blades jousted in perilous tournaments while their garlanded ladies smiled 
upon them from bannered balconies. Life was pleasant in Naples, and morals 
were comfortably loose; women were beautiful and accessible; and poets found 
in this atmosphere of amorous dalliance many a theme and stimulus for their 
verse. In Naples Boccaccio was formed. 

Giovanni had begun life in Paris as the unpremeditated result of an entente 
cordiale between his father, a Florentine merchant, and a French lass of doubtful 
name and morals;9 perhaps his bastard birth and half-French origin shared in 
determining his character and history. He was brought in infancy to Certaldo, 
near Florence, and suffered an unhappy childhood under a stepmother. At the 
age of ten (1323) he was sent to Naples, where he was apprenticed to a career of 
finance and trade. He learned to hate business as Petrarch hated law; he 
announced his preference for poverty and poetry, lost his soul to Ovid, feasted 
on the Metamorphoses and the Heroides, and learned by heart most of the Ars 
amandi, wherein, he wrote, “the greatest of poets shows how the sacred fire of 
Venus may be made to burn in the coldest” breast.!9 The father, unable to make 


him love money more than beauty, allowed him to quit business on condition 
that he study canon law. Boccaccio agreed, but he was ripe for romance. 

The gayest lady in Naples was Maria d’ Aquino. She was the natural daughter 
of King Robert the Wise,!! but her mother’s husband accepted her as his own 
child. She was educated in a convent, and was married at fifteen to the Count of 
Aquino, but found him inadequate to her needs. She encouraged a succession of 
lovers to supply his deficiencies, and to spend their substance upon her finery. 
Boccaccio first saw her at Mass on Holy Saturday (1331) four Easters after 
Petrarch’s discovery of Laura under similarly sacred auspices. She seemed to 
him fairer than Aphrodite; the world held nothing lovelier than her blonde hair, 
nothing more alluring than her roguish eyes. He called her Fiammetta—Little 
Flame—and longed to singe himself in her fire. He forgot canon law, forgot all 
the commandments he had ever learned; for months he thought only of how he 
might be near her. He went to church solely in the hope that she might appear; 
he paced the street before her window; he went to Baiae on hearing that she was 
there. For five years he pursued her; she let him wait until other purses were 
empty; then she allowed him to persuade her. A year of costly assignations 
dulled the edge of adultery; she complained that he looked at other women; 
besides, his funds ran out. The Little Flame sought other food, and Boccaccio 
retired to poetry. 

Very probably he had read Petrarch’s Canzoniere and Dante’s Vita Nuova; 
his first poems were like theirs, sonnets of yearning, burning, churning love. 
Most of them were addressed to Fiammetta, some celebrated lesser flames. For 
her he wrote a long and dreary prose version—Filocopo—of a medieval 
romance, Fleur et Blancfleur. Finer was his Filostrato; here he told in glowing 
verse how Criseida vowed eternal fidelity to Troilus, was captured by the 
Greeks, and soon yielded herself to Diomed on the plea that he was so “tall and 
strong and beautiful,” and at hand. For his medium Boccaccio chose an eight- 
line stanza—ottava rima— that set a form for Pulci, Boiardo, and Ariosto. It is a 
frankly sensual story, whose 5400 lines reach their climax when Criseida, 
“throwing away her shift, sprang naked into her lover’s arms.”!2 But it is also a 
remarkable psychological study of one type of woman—lightly false and gayly 
vain; and it ends with phrases now familiar in opera: 


Giovane donna é mobile, e vogliosa 

E negli amanti molti, e sua bellezza 
Estima piu ch’ allo specchio, e pomposa.... 
Virtu non sente ni conoscimento, 

Volubil sempre come foglia al vento.!! 


Soon afterward, as if to break down resistance with sheer weight, Boccaccio 
presented to Fiammetta an epic poem, Teseide, precisely as long as the Aeneid. It 
told of the bloody rivalry of two brothers, Palemon and Arcite, for Emilia; the 
death of the victor in her loving arms; and her acceptance of the loser after a 
proper delay. But even heroic love palls after half the 9896 lines; and the English 
reader may content himself with Chaucer’s judicious abbreviation of the story in 
The Knight’s Tale. 

Early in 1341 Boccaccio abandoned Naples for Florence. Two months later 
Petrarch arrived at King Robert’s court. He basked awhile in the royal shade, 
and then went on to seek a crown in Rome. 


II. THE POET LAUREATE 


It was a pitiful capital of the world. The papacy having moved to Avignon in 
1309, no economic means remained of supporting even such moderate splendor 
as the city had known in the thirteenth century. The wealth that had trickled from 
a thousand bishoprics into streams from a dozen states no longer flowed into 
Rome; no foreign embassies kept palaces there; and rare was the cardinal who 
showed his face amid the ruins of the Empire and the Church. Christian shrines 
rivaled classic colonnades in dilapidation; shepherds grazed their flocks on the 
slopes of the seven hills; beggars roamed the streets and highwaymen lurked 
along the roads; wives were abducted, nuns were raped, pilgrims were robbed; 
every man carried arms.!3 The old aristocratic families—Colonna, Orsini, 
Savelli, Annibaldi, Gaetani, Frangipani—contested with violence and intrigue 
for political mastery in the oligarchic Senate that ruled Rome. The middle 
classes were small and weak; and the motley masses, mingled of a score of 
peoples, lived in a poverty too stupefying to generate self-government. The hold 
of the absent papacy upon the city was reduced to the theoretical authority of a 
legate, who was ignored. 

Amid this chaos and penury the mutilated remains of a proud antiquity 
nourished the visions of scholars and the dreams of patriots. Some day, the 
Romans believed, Rome would again be the spiritual and political capital of the 
world, and the barbarians beyond the Alps would send imperial tribute as well as 
Peter’s pence. Here and there men could still spare a pittance for art: Pietro 
Cavallini adorned Santa Maria in Trastevere with remarkable mosaics, and in 
Santa Cecilia he inaugurated a Roman school of fresco painting almost as 
important as Duccio’s in Siena or Giotto’s in Florence. Even in Rome’s 
destitution poets sang, forgetting the present for the past. After Padua and Prato 
had restored Domitian’s rite of placing a laurel wreath upon the brow of a 


favorite bard, the Senate thought it befitting the traditional primacy of Rome to 
crown the man who by universal consent was the leading poet of his nation and 
his time. 

And so, on April 8, 1341, a colorful procession of youths and senators 
escorted Petrarch—clad in the purple robe that King Robert had given him —to 
the steps of the Capitol; there a laurel crown was laid upon his head, and the 
aged Senator Stefano Colonna pronounced a eulogy. From that day Petrarch had 
new fame and new enemies; rivals plucked at his laurels with their pens, but 
kings and popes gladly received him at their courts. Soon Boccaccio would rank 
him with “the illustrious ancients”; and Italy, proud of his renown, proclaimed 
that Virgil had been born again. 

What sort of man was he at this apex of his curve? In his youth he had been 
handsome, and vain of his looks and clothes; in later years he laughed at his once 
meticulous ritual of toilette and dress, and curling of the hair, and squeezing of 
the feet into fancy shoes. In middle age he grew a bit stout and doubled his chin, 
but his face had still the charm of refinement and animation. He remained vain 
to the end, merely pluming himself on his achievements instead of his 
appearance; but this is a fault that only the greatest saints can shun. His letters, 
so fascinating and brilliant, would have been more so without their sham 
modesty and honest pride. Like all of us he relished applause; he longed for 
fame, for literary “immortality”; so early, in this presage of the Renaissance, he 
struck one of its most sustained notes, the thirst for glory. He was a little jealous 
of his rivals, and descended to answer their slurs. He fretted some (though he 
denied it) at Dante’s popularity; he shuddered at Dante’s ferocity as Erasmus 
would at Luther’s crudity; but he suspected that there was something in the dour 
Florentine too deep to be fathomed by a facile pen. Himself now half French in 
spirit, he was too urbane to curse half the world; he lacked the passion that 
exalted and exhausted Italy. 

Equipped with several ecclesiastical benefices, he was affluent enough to 
despise wealth, and timid enough to like the literary life. 


There is no lighter burden, nor more agreeable, than a pen. Other pleasures fail us, or wound us 
while they charm; but the pen we take up rejoicing, and lay down with satisfaction; for it has the 
power to advantage not only its lord and master but many others as well, even though they be not 
born for thousands of years to come.... As there is none among earthly delights more noble than 
literature, so there is none more lasting, none gentler or more faithful; none that accompanies its 
possessor through the vicissitudes of life at so small a cost of effort or anxiety. 14 


Yet he speaks of his “varying moods, which were rarely happy and usually 
despondent.”!5 To be a great writer he had to be sensitive to beauty in form and 


sound, in nature and woman and man; that is, he had to suffer more than most of 
us from the noises and deformities of the world. He loved music, and played the 
lute well. He admired fine painting, and numbered Simone Martini among his 
friends. Women must have attracted him, for at times he spoke of them with 
almost anchoritic fear. After forty, he assures us, he never touched a woman 
carnally. “Great must be the powers of both body and mind,” he wrote, “that 
may suffice both to literary activity and to a wife.” 16 

He offered no novel philosophy. He rejected Scholasticism as vain 
logicchopping far removed from life. He challenged the infallibility of Aristotle, 
and dared to prefer Plato. He went back from Aquinas and Duns Scotus to the 
Scriptures and the Fathers, and relished the melodious piety of Augustine and 
the Stoic Christianity of Ambrose; however, he quoted Cicero and Seneca as 
reverently as he cited the saints, and drew his arguments for Christianity most 
often from pagan texts. He smiled at the discord of philosophers, among whom 
he found “no more agreement than among clocks.”!” “Philosophy,” he 
complained, “aims only at hair-splitting, subtle distinctions, quibbles of 
words.”!8 Such a discipline could make clever debaters, but hardly wise men. He 
laughed at the high degree of Master and Doctor with which such studies were 
crowned, and marveled how a ceremony could make a pundit out of a fool. 
Almost in modern terms he rejected astrology, alchemy, demoniac possession, 
prodigies, auguries, dream prophecies, and the miracles of his time.!9 He had the 
courage to praise Epicurus2° in an age when that name was used as a synonym 
for atheist. Now and then he spoke like a skeptic, professing Cartesian doubt: 
“Distrustful of my own faculties... I embrace doubt itself as truth... affirming 
nothing, and doubting all things except those in which doubt is sacrilege.”2! 

Apparently he made this exception in all sincerity. He expressed no doubt as 
to any dogma of the Church; he was too genial and comfortable to be a heretic. 
He composed several devotional works, and wondered had it not been better for 
him, like his brother, to ease his way into heaven through monastic peace. He 
had no use for the near-atheism of the Averroists in Bologna and Padua. 
Christianity seemed to him an indisputable moral advance upon paganism, and 
he hoped that men would find it possible to be educated without ceasing to be 
Christians. 

The election of a new pope, Clement VI (1342), made it advisable for 
Petrarch to return to Avignon and present his compliments and expectations. 
Following the precedent of awarding some benefices—i.e., the income from 
ecclesiastical properties—for the support of writers and artists, Clement gave the 
poet a priorate near Pisa, and in 1346 made him a canon of Parma. In 1343 he 


sent him on a mission to Naples, and there Petrarch met one of the most unruly 
rulers of the age. 

Robert the Wise had just died, and his granddaughter Joanna I had inherited 
his throne and dominions, including Provence and therefore Avignon. To please 
her father she had married her cousin Andrew, son of the king of Hungary. 
Andrew thought he should be king as well as consort; Joanna’s lover, Louis of 
Taranto, slew him (1345), and married the Queen. Andrew’s brother Louis, 
succeeding to the throne of Hungary, marched his army into Italy, and took 
Naples (1348). Joanna fled to Avignon, and sold that city to the papacy for 
80,000 florins ($2,000,000?); Clement declared her innocent, sanctioned her 
marriage, and ordered the invader back to Hungary. King Louis ignored the 
order, but the Black Death (1348) so withered his army that he was compelled to 
withdraw. Joanna regained her throne (1352), and ruled in splendor and vice 
until deposed by Pope Urban VI (1380); a year later she was captured by 
Charles, Duke of Durazzo, and in 1382 she was put to death. 

Petrarch touched this bloody romance only at its source, in the first year of 
Joanna’s reign. He soon resumed his wandering, staying for a while at Parma, 
then at Bologna, then (1345) at Verona. There, in a church library, he found a 
manuscript of Cicero’s lost letters to Atticus, Brutus, and Quintus. In Liége he 
had already (1333) disentombed Cicero’s speech Pro Archia—a paean to poetry. 
These were among the most fruitful explorations in the Renaissance discovery of 
antiquity. 

Verona, in Petrarch’s time, might have been classed among the major powers 
of Italy. Proud of her antiquity and her Roman theater (where one may still, of a 
summer evening, hear opera under the stars), enriched by the trade that came 
over the Alps and down the Adige, Verona rose under the Scala family to a 
height where she threatened the commercial supremacy of Venice. After the 
death of the terrible Ezzelino (1260) the commune chose Mastino della Scala as 
podesta; Mastino was assassinated in due course (1277), but his brother and 
successor Alberto firmly established the rule of the Scaligeri (“ladder bearers,” 
from the apt emblem of a climbing family), and inaugurated the heyday of 
Verona’s history. During his reign the Dominicans began to build the lovely 
church of Sant’ Anastasia; an obscure copyist unearthed the lost poems of 
Catullus, Verona’s most famous son; and the Guelf family of the Capelletti 
fought the Ghibelline family of the Montechi, never dreaming that they would 
become Shakespeare’s Capulets and Montagues. The strongest and not the least 
noble of the Scala “despots” was Can Grande della Scala, who made his court an 
asylum for exiled Ghibellines and a haven for poets and scholars; there Dante for 
several years indignantly climbed the shaky stairs of patronage. But Can Grande 


brought Vicenza, Padua, Treviso, Belluno, Feltre, and Cividale under his power; 
Venice saw herself threatened with a strangling encirclement; when Can Grande 
was succeeded by the less ardent Mastino II she declared war, brought in 
Florence and Milan as her allies, and forced Verona to surrender all but one of 
the conquered towns. Can Grande II built the majestic Scaligero Bridge over the 
Adige, with an arch whose span of 160 feet was then the largest in the world. He 
was assassinated by his brother Consignorio, who followed this fratricide with a 
wise and beneficent rule, and built the most ornate of the famous tombs of the 
Scaligers. His sons divided the throne and quarreled to the death; and in 1387 
Verona and Vicenza were absorbed into the duchy of Milan. 


IV. RIENZO’S REVOLUTION 


Back in Avignon and Vaucluse (1345-7), Petrarch, still enjoying the 
friendship of the Colonnas, rejoiced to hear that revolution had flared up in 
Rome, and that the son of a tavern keeper and a washerwoman22 had deposed the 
Colonnas and other aristocrats from power, and had restored the glorious 
republic of the Scipios, the Gracchi, and Arnold of Brescia. 

Niccola di Rienzo Gabrini, known by the economy of popular speech as Cola 
di Rienzo, and by a careless posterity as Rienzi, had met Petrarch in 1343 when, 
as a young notary of thirty years’ age, he had come to Avignon to acquaint 
Clement VI with the dire condition of Rome, and to solicit for the Roman people 
the support of the papacy against the feuding, marauding nobles who dominated 
the capital. Clement, though skeptical, had sent him back with encouragement 
and florins, hoping to use the fervent lawyer in the recurrent conflict of the 
popes with the aristocracy. 

Rienzo, like Petrarch, had had his imagination fired by the ruins and classics 
of Rome. Dressed in the white toga of an ancient senator, and speaking with the 
ardor of the Gracchi and almost the eloquence of Cicero, he pointed to the 
remains of the majestic forums and colossal baths, and reminded the Romans of 
the time when consuls or emperors, from these hills, had given laws and order 
urbi et orbi, to the city and to the world; and he challenged them to seize the 
government, to restore the popular assembly, and to elect a tribune strong 
enough to protect them against the usurping nobility. The poor listened in awe; 
merchants wondered might this potential tribune make Rome safe for industry 
and trade; aristocrats laughed, and made Rienzo the butt of their dinner jollity. 
He promised to hang a selection of them when the revolution came. 

To their consternation it came. On May 20, 1347 a concourse of Romans 
crowded to the Capitol. Rienzo appeared before them escorted by the bishop of 


Orvieto as vicar of the pope; he proclaimed the restoration of the Republic and a 
distribution of alms; they elected him dictator, and at a later meeting allowed 
him to take the old popular title of tribune. The aged Senator Stefano Colonna 
protested; Cola ordered him and the other nobles to leave the city; furious, but 
respecting the armed revolutionaries, they withdrew to their country estates. 
Delirious with success, Rienzo began to speak of himself as the divinely inspired 
“Tllustrious Redeemer of the Holy Roman Republic by the authority of... Jesus 
Christ.”23 

His administration was excellent. Food prices were regulated to check 
profiteering; surplus corn was stored in the granaries; work was begun to drain 
the malarial marshes and put the Campagna under cultivation. New courts dealt 
out justice with impartial severity; a monk and a baron were beheaded for equal 
felonies; a former senator was hanged for robbing a merchant vessel; the 
cutthroats hired by noble factions were arrested; a court of conciliation pacified 
in a few months 1800 feuds. Aristocrats accustomed to being their own law were 
shocked to find themselves held responsible for crimes committed on their 
estates; some paid heavy fines; Pietro Colonna, dripping dignity, was led on foot 
to jail. Judges guilty of malfeasance were exposed in public pillories. Peasants 
tilled their fields in unwonted security and peace; merchants and pilgrims en 
route to Rome kissed the insignia of the resurrected Republic that made the 
highways safe after half a century of brigandage.24 All Italy marveled at this 
intrepid transformation, and Petrarch raised to Rienzo a paean of gratitude and 
praise. 

Seizing his opportunity with bold statesmanship, the tribune despatched 
envoys throughout the peninsula, inviting the cities to send representatives who 
would form a great parliament to unite and govern “the whole of sacred Italy” in 
a federation of municipalities, and to make Rome again the capital of the world. 
To a preliminary council of judges gathered from all Italy he submitted a 
question: might the Roman Republic, now reconstituted, rightfully reclaim all 
the privileges and powers that in its decay had been delegated to other 
authorities? Answered in the affirmative, Rienzo put through the popular 
assembly a law restoring to the Republic all such grants of power. This 
grandiose declaration, sweeping away a millennium of donations, abdications, 
and coronations, threatened alike the Holy Roman Empire, the autonomous 
cities, and the temporal power of the Church. Twenty-five communes sent 
representatives to Rienzo’s parliament, but the major city-states—Venice, 
Florence, Milan—hesitated to submit their sovereignty to a federation. Clement 
VI was pleased with the tribune’s piety, his formal sharing of his authority with 
the bishop of Orvieto, the protection he gave to pilgrims, the prospects he held 


out of a lucrative jubilee in 1350; but—he began to wonder—was not this 
sanguine republican an impractical idealist who would outreach himself to ruin? 
Amazing and pitiful was the collapse of the noble dream. Power, like 
freedom, is a test that only a sober intelligence can meet. Rienzo was too great 
an orator to be a realistic statesman; he came to believe his own magnificent 
phrases, promises, and claims; he was poisoned by his own periods. When the 
federative assembly met (August, 1347), he had arranged that it should begin by 
conferring knighthood upon him. That evening he proceeded with his escort to 
the baptistery of St. John Lateran, and plunged bodily into the great basin 
wherein, according to legend, Constantine had washed away his paganism and 
his sins; then, clad in white, he slept through the night on a public couch set up 
amid the pillars of the church. On the morrow he issued to the assembly and the 
world a decree declaring all the cities of Italy to be free, endowing them with 
Roman citizenship, and reserving exclusively to the people of Rome and Italy 
the authority to elect an emperor. Drawing his sword, he flourished it in three 
directions, saying, as the representative of Rome, “That belongs to me, that to 
me, and that.” He began now to indulge in ostentatious extravagance. He rode 
about on a white horse under a royal banner, preceded by one hundred armed 
men, and dressed in a white silk robe with fringes of gold.25 When Stefano 
Colonna twitted him about the gold fringe he announced that the nobles were 
conspiring against him (which was probably true), ordered the arrest of several, 
had them led in chains to the Capitol, proposed to the assembly that they should 
be beheaded, relented, pardoned them, and ended by appointing them to offices 
of state in the Campagna. They rewarded him by raising a force of mercenaries 
against the Republic; the city’s militia went out to meet them, and defeated 
them; and Stefano Colonna and his son died in the battle (November 20, 1347). 
Rienzo, exalted by success, more and more ignored and thrust aside the papal 
representative whom he had associated with himself in office and authority. 
Cardinals from Italy and from France warned Clement that a unified Italy—and 
much more an empire ruled from Rome—would make the Italian Church a 
prisoner of the state. On October 7 Clement commissioned his legate Bertrand 
de Deux to offer Rienzo a choice between deposition and the restriction of his 
powers to the secular affairs of the city of Rome. After some resistance Cola 
yielded; he promised obedience to the Pope, and withdrew the edicts that had 
annulled imperial and papal privileges. Unmollified, Clement resolved to unseat 
the incalculable tribune. On December 3 he published a bull stigmatizing Cola as 
a criminal and a heretic, and called upon the Romans to banish him. The legate 
suggested that if this should not be done no jubilee would be proclaimed. 
Meanwhile the nobles had raised another army, which now advanced upon 


Rome. Rienzo had the tocsin rung to call the people to arms. Only a few came; 
many resented the taxes he had levied; some preferred the profits of a jubilee to 
the responsibilities of freedom. As the forces of the aristocracy neared the 
Capitol Rienzo’s wonted courage waned; he discarded the insignia of his office, 
said good-by to his friends, broke into tears, and shut himself up in the Castello 
Sant’ Angelo (December 15, 1347). The triumphant nobles re-entered their city 
palaces, and the papal legate named two of them as senators to rule Rome. 

Unmolested by the nobles but still under the ban of the Church, Rienzo fled to 
Naples, and then to the mountain forests of the Abruzzi near Sulmona; there he 
donned the garb of a penitent, and for two years lived as an anchorite. Then, 
surviving a thousand hardships and tribulations, he made his way, secretly and in 
disguise, through Italy and the Alps and Austria to the Emperor Charles IV at 
Prague. He pronounced before him an angry indictment of the popes; to their 
absence from Rome he attributed the anarchy and poverty of that city, and to 
their temporal power and policy the abiding division of Italy. Charles rebuked 
him and defended the popes; but when Clement demanded that Cola be sent as a 
papal prisoner to Avignon Charles kept him in protective confinement in a 
fortress on the Elbe. After a year of unbearable inactivity and isolation Cola 
asked to be sent to the papal court. On his journey to Avignon crowds flocked to 
see him, and gallant knights offered to guard him with their swords. On August 
10, 1352, he reached Avignon in such miserable raiment that all men pitied him. 
He asked for Petrarch, who was at Vaucluse; the poet responded by issuing to 
the people of Rome a clarion call to protect the man who had offered them 
liberty. 


To the Roman people... invincible... conquerors of nations!... Your former tribune is now a 
captive in the power of strangers; and—a sad spectacle indeed!—like a nocturnal thief or a traitor to 
his country, he pleads his cause in chains. The highest of earthly tribunals refuses him the 
opportunity of a legitimate defense.... Rome assuredly does not merit such treatment. Her citizens, 
once inviolable by alien law... are now indiscriminately maltreated; and this is done not only 
without the guilt that attaches to a crime, but even with the high praise of virtue.... He is accused not 
of betraying but of defending liberty; he is guilty not of surrendering but of holding the Capitol. The 
supreme crime with which he is charged, and which merits expiation on the scaffold, is that he dared 
affirm that the Roman Empire is still at Rome, and in possession of the Roman people. O impious 
age! O preposterous jealousy, malevolence without precedent! What dost thou, O Christ! ineffable 
and incorruptible judge of all? Where are thine eyes with which thou art wont to scatter the clouds 
of human misery?... Why dost thou not, with thy forked lightning, put an end to this unholy trial?26 


Clement did not ask for Cola’s death, but ordered him kept in custody in the 
tower of the papal palace at Avignon. While Rienzo studied Scripture and Livy 
there, a new tribune, Francesco Baroncelli, seized power in Rome, banished the 
nobles, flouted the papal legate, and allied himself with the Ghibelline 


supporters of the emperors against the popes. Clement’s successor, Innocent VI, 
released Cola, and sent him to Italy as an aide to Cardinal Albornoz, whom he 
charged with restoring the papal authority in Rome. As the subtle cardinal and 
the subdued dictator neared the capital a revolt was staged; Baroncelli was 
deposed and killed, and the Romans turned over the city to Albornoz. The 
populace welcomed Rienzo with arches of triumph and joyful acclamations in 
crowded streets. Albornoz appointed him senator, and delegated to him the 
secular government of Rome (1353). 

But years of imprisonment had fattened the body, broken the courage, and 
dulled the mind of the once brilliant and fearless tribune. His policies cleaved to 
the papal line, and shunned the grand emprises of his younger reign. The nobility 
still hated him, and the proletariat, seeing in him now a cautious conservative 
cured of Utopia, tured against him as disloyal to their cause. When the Colonna 
declared war upon him, and besieged him in Palestrina, his unpaid troops verged 
on mutiny; he borrowed money to pay them, raised taxes to redeem the debt, and 
alienated the middle class. Hardly two months after his return to power a 
revolutionary mob marched to the Capitol shouting “Long live the people! Death 
to the traitor Cola di Rienzo!” He came out of his palace in knightly armor, and 
tried to control the crowd with eloquence. But the rebels drowned his voice with 
noise, and showered him with missiles; an arrow struck him in the head, and he 
withdrew into the palace. The mob set fire to the doors, broke through them, and 
plundered the rooms. Hiding in one of these, Rienzo hastily cut off his beard, 
donned a porter’s cloak, and piled some bedding upon his head. Emerging, he 
passed through part of the crowd unrecognized. But his gold bracelet betrayed 
him, and he was led as a prisoner to the steps of the Capitol, where he himself 
had condemned men to death. He asked for a hearing, and began to move the 
people with his speech; but an artisan fearful of eloquence cut him short with a 
sword thrust in the stomach. A hundred demiheroes plunged their knives into his 
dead body. The bloody corpse was dragged through the streets, and was hung up 
like carrion at a butcher’s stall. It remained there two days, a target for public 
contumely and urchins’ stones.27 


V. THE WANDERING SCHOLAR 


Rienzo failed to restore ancient Rome, which was dead to all but poetry; 
Petrarch succeeded in restoring Roman literature, which had never died. He had 
so openly supported Cola’s revolt that he had forfeited the favor of the Colonna 
in Avignon. For a time he thought of joining Rienzo in Rome; he was as far on 
the way as Genoa when he heard that the tribune’s position and conduct were 


deteriorating. He changed his course to Parma (1347). He was in Italy when the 
Black Death came, taking many of his friends, and killing Laura in Avignon. In 
1348 he accepted the invitation of Iacopo II da Carrara to be his guest in Padua. 

The city had a burdensome antiquity; it was already hundreds of years old 
when Livy was born there in 59 B.c. It became a free commune in 1174, suffered 
the tyranny of Ezzelino (1237-56), recovered its independence, sang litanies to 
liberty, and subjected Vicenza to its domination. Attacked and almost overcome 
by Can Grande della Scala of Verona, it abandoned its freedom and chose as 
dictator Iacopo I da Carrara (1318), a man as hard as the marble that bore his 
name. Later members of the family succeeded to his power by inheritance or 
assassination. Petrarch’s host seized the reins in 1345 by murdering his 
predecessor, tried to atone by good government, but was stabbed to death after 
four years of rule. Francesco I da Carrara (1350-89), in a remarkable reign of 
almost forty years, raised Padua to a passing rivalry with Milan, Florence, and 
Venice. He made the mistake of joining Genoa against Venice in the bitter war 
of 1378; Venice won, and subjected Padua to her rule (1404). 

Meanwhile the city contributed more than its share to the cultured life of 
Italy. The majestic church of St. Anthony, known affectionately as II Santo, was 
completed in 1307. The great Salone, or Sala della Ragione (Hall of Parliament), 
was repaired in 1306 by the monastic architect Fra Giovanni Eremitano, and still 
stands. The Reggia, or Royal Palace (1345f), had 400 rooms, many with frescoes 
that were the pride of the Carraresi; nothing remains of them but a tower whose 
celebrated clock first chimed in 1364. At the beginning of the century an 
ambitious merchant, Enrico Scrovegni, bought a palace in the old Roman 
amphitheater known as the Arena, and summoned Italy’s most famous sculptor, 
Giovanni Pisano, and her most famous painter, Giotto, to decorate the chapel of 
his new home (1303-5); as a result the littke Arena Chapel is now known 
throughout the educated world. Here the genial Giotto painted half a hundred 
murals, roundels, and medallions, telling again the wondrous story of the Virgin 
and her Son, surrounding the main frescoes with the heads of prophets and 
saints, and with ample female forms symbolizing the virtues and vices of 
mankind. Over the inner portal his pupils, with half-hearted seriousness, 
depicted the Last Judgment in a carnal confusion of gargoylelike grotesques. 
Mantegna, decorating a chapel in the near-by church of the Eremitani a century 
and a half later, may have smiled at the simple draftsmanship, the primitive 
perspective, the monotonous similarity of faces, poses, and figures, the imperfect 
sense and command of anatomy, the blonde heaviness of nearly all the figures, 
as if the Lombards of Padua were still Longobards freshly come from well-fed 
Germany. But the lovely features of the Virgin in the Nativity, the noble head of 


Jesus in the Raising of Lazarus, the stately high priest in The Wooers, the calm 
Christ and coarse Judas of The Betrayal, the serene grace, harmonious 
composition, and developing action of the spacious panorama in color and form, 
make these paintings—still fresh and clear after six centuries—the first pictorial 
triumph of the fourteenth century. 

Petrarch may have seen the Arena frescoes; certainly he appreciated Giotto, 
for in his will he left to Francesco da Carrara a Madonna “by that excellent 
painter, Giotto, a picture whose beauty... surprises the masters of the art.”28 But 
at the time he was more interested in literature than in art. He must have been 
stimulated by hearing that Albertino Mussato, a humanist even before Petrarch, 
had been crowned as Padua’s poet laureate in 1314 for writing a Latin drama, 
Ecerinis, in the style of Seneca; this, so far as we know, was the first 
Renaissance play. Surely Petrarch visited the university that was the city’s noble 
pride. It was at this time the most celebrated school in Italy, rivaling Bologna as 
a center of legal training, and Paris as a hotbed of philosophy. Petrarch was 
shocked by the frank “Averroism” of some Paduan professors, who questioned 
the immortality of the individual soul, and spoke of Christianity as a useful 
superstition privately discarded by educated men. 

In 1348 we find our restless poet at Mantua, then at Ferrara. In 1350 he joined 
the flow of pilgrims bound for the jubilee in Rome. On the way he visited 
Florence for the first time, and established a cordial friendship with Boccaccio. 
Thereafter, said Petrarch, they “shared a single heart.”29 In 1351, on Boccaccio’s 
urging, the Florentine Signory repealed the edict that had confiscated Ser 
Petracco’s property, and sent Boccaccio to Padua to offer Petrarch a money 
recompense and a professorship in the University of Florence. When he rejected 
the offer Florence repealed the repeal. 


VI. GIOTTO 


It is difficult to love medieval Florence,!!! she was so hard and bitter in 
industry and politics; but it is easy to admire her, for she devoted her wealth to 
the creation of beauty. There, in the very youth of Petrarch, the Renaissance was 
in full swing. 

It developed in a stimulating atmosphere of business competition, family 
feuds, and private violence unparalleled in the rest of Italy. The population was 
divided by class war, and each class itself was split into factions merciless in 
victory and vengeful in defeat. At any moment the defection of a few families 
from one parte to another would tip the scales of power. At any moment some 
discontented element might take to arms and try to oust the government; if 


successful it exiled the leaders of the beaten party, usually confiscated their 
property, sometimes burned down their homes. But this economic strife and 
political agitation were not all of Florentine life. Though more devoted to their 
party than to their city, the citizens had a proud civic sense, and spent much of 
their substance for the common good. Rich individuals or guilds would pay for 
paving a street, constructing sewers, improving the water supply, housing a 
public market, establishing or improving churches, hospitals, or schools. An 
esthetic sense as keen as that of the ancient Greeks or the modern French 
dedicated public and private funds to the embellishment of the city with 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, and to the interior adornment of homes with 
these and a dozen minor arts. Florentine pottery led all Europe in this period. 
Florentine goldsmiths decorated necks, bosoms, hands, wrists, girdles, altars, 
tables, armor, coins with jewelry or intarsia or engraved or embossed designs 
unsurpassed in that or any other age. 

And now the artist, reflecting the new emphasis on personal ability or virtu, 
stood out from the guild or the group, and identified his product with his name. 
Niccolo Pisano had already freed sculpture from limitation to ecclesiastical 
motives, and subservience to architectural lines, by uniting a sturdy naturalism 
with the physical idealism of the Greeks. His pupil Andrea Pisano cast for the 
Florentine Baptistery (1300-6) two bronze halfdoors depicting in twenty-eight 
reliefs the development of the arts and sciences since Adam delved and Eve 
span; and these fourteenth-century works survive comparison with Ghiberti’s 
fifteenth-century “doors to Paradise” on the same building. In 1334 the 
Florentine Signory approved the designs of Giotto for a tower to bear the weight 
and scatter the chimes of the cathedral bells, and a decree was passed, in the 
spirit of the age, that “the campanile should be built so as to exceed in 
magnificence, height, and excellence of workmanship everything of the kind 
achieved of old by the Greeks and Romans when at the zenith of their 
greatness.”30 The loveliness of the tower lies not in its square and 
undistinguished form (which Giotto had wished to top with a spire), but in the 
Gothic traceried windows, and the reliefs, in colored marble, carved on the lower 
panels by Giotto, Andrea Pisano, and Luca della Robbia. After Giotto’s death 
the work was carried on by Pisano, Donatello, and Francesco Talenti, to whom 
the tower owes the culminating beauty of its highest arcade (1359). 

Giotto di Bondone dominated the painting of the fourteenth century as 
Petrarch dominated its poetry; and the artist rivaled the poet in ubiquity. Painter, 
sculptor, architect, capitalist, man of the world, equally ready with artistic 
conceptions, practical devices, and humorous repartee, Giotto moved through 
life with the confidence of a Rubens, and spawned masterpieces in Florence, 


Rome, Assisi, Ferrara, Ravenna, Rimini, Faenza, Pisa, Lucca, Arezzo, Padua, 
Verona, Naples, Urbino, Milan. He seems never to have worried about obtaining 
commissions; and when he went to Naples it was as the palace guest of the king. 
He married and had ugly children, but this did not disturb the placid grace of his 
compositions, or the cheerful tenor of his life. He leased looms to artisans at 
twice the ordinary rental;3! however, he told the story of St. Francis, the apostle 
of poverty, in one of the outstanding works of the Renaissance. 

He was still a youth when Cardinal Stefaneschi called him to Rome to design 
a mosaic—the celebrated Navicella, or Little Ship, showing Christ saving Peter 
from the waves; it survives, considerably altered, in the vestibule of St. Peter’s, 
inconspicuous above and behind the portico colonnade. It was probably the same 
Cardinal who commissioned the polyptych preserved in the Vatican. These 
products show an immature Giotto, vigorous in conception, weak in execution. 
Possibly a study of Pietro Cavallini’s mosaics in Santa Maria in Trastevere, and 
his fresco in Santa Cecilia, helped to form Giotto in those Roman years; while 
the naturalistic sculpture of Niccolo Pisano may have moved him to turn his eyes 
from the works of his predecessors to the actual features and feelings of living 
women and men. “Giotto appeared,” said Leonardo da Vinci, “and drew what he 
saw,” 22 and the Byzantine petrifaction faded from Italian art. 

Moving to Padua, Giotto painted in three years the famous frescoes of the 
Arena Chapel. Perhaps at Padua he met Dante; he may have known him in 
Florence; Vasari, always interesting and sometimes accurate, calls Dante the 
“close companion and friend” of Giotto,?5 and ascribes to Giotto a portrait of 
Dante that formed part of a fresco in the Florentine Bargello or Palace of the 
Podesta. The poet, with exceptional amiability, celebrates the painter in The 
Divine Comedy.*4 

In 1318 two banking families, the Bardi and the Peruzzi, engaged Giotto to 
tell in frescoes the stories of St. Francis, St. John the Baptist, and St. John the 
Evangelist, in the chapels that they were dedicating in the church of Santa Croce 
in Florence. These paintings were whitewashed in later years; they were 
uncovered in 1853 and were repainted, so that only the drawing and the 
composition are Giotto’s. A like fate befell the celebrated frescoes in the double 
church of St. Francis at Assisi. That hilltop shrine is one of the major goals of 
pilgrimage in Italy, and those visitors who come to view the paintings attributed 
to Cimabue and Giotto seem as numerous as those who come to honor or solicit 
the saint. It was probably Giotto who planned the subjects and drew the outlines 
for the lower frescoes of the Upper Church; for the rest he seems to have 
confined himself to supervising the work of his pupils. These frescoes of the 
Upper Church narrate in detail the life of St. Francis; Christ Himself had rarely 


received so extensive a painted biography. They are masterly in their conception 
and composition, pleasant in their gentle mood and flowing harmony; they end 
once and for all the hieratic stiffness of Byzantine forms; but they lack depth and 
force and individuality, they are graceful tableaux without the color of passion or 
the blood of life. The frescoes in the Lower Church, less mangled by time, mark 
an advance in Giotto’s power. He seems to have been directly responsible for the 
pictures in the Magdalen Chapel, while his aides painted the allegories 
illustrating the Franciscan vows of poverty, obedience, and chastity. In this 
duplex church the legend of Francis gave a mighty stimulus, almost a new birth, 
to Italian painting, and generated a tradition ideally completed in the work of the 
Dominican Fra Angelico. 

All in all, Giotto’s work was a revolution. We feel his faults because we 
know of the painting skills that were developed by the movement that he began. 
His drawing, modeling, perspective, and anatomy are painfully inadequate; art, 
like the medical science of Giotto’s time, was just beginning to dissect the 
human body, to learn the place, structure, and function of each muscle, bone, 
tendon, nerve; men like Mantegna and Masaccio would master these elements, 
and Michelangelo would perfect them, almost make a fetish of them; but in 
Giotto’s day it was still unusual to study, scandalous to represent, the nude. 
What is it, then, that makes the work of Giotto in Padua and Assisi a landmark in 
the history of art? It is the rhythmic composition, drawing the eye from every 
angle to the center of interest; the dignity of quiet motion, the soft and luminous 
coloring, the majestic flow of the narrative, the restraint of expression even in 
deep feeling, the grandeur of the calm that bathes these troubled scenes; and, 
now and then, the naturalistic portraiture of men, women, and children not as 
studied in past art but as seen and felt in the movement of life. These were the 
components of Giotto’s triumph over Byzantine rigidity and gloom, these were 
the secrets of his enduring influence. For a century after him Florentine art lived 
on his example and his inspiration. 

In his wake came two generations of Giotteschi, who imitated his themes and 
style, but rarely touched his excellence. His godson and pupil, Taddeo Gaddi, 
almost inherited art; Taddeo’s father, and three of Taddeo’s five sons, were 
painters; the Italian Renaissance, like German music, tended to run in families, 
and prospered there through the transmission and accumulation of techniques in 
homes, studios, and schools. Taddeo began as an apprentice to Giotto; by 1347 
he was at the head of Florentine painters; even then, however, he signed himself 
devotedly “Discepol di Giotto il buon maestro.”°° He became so rich through his 
industry as painter and architect that his descendants could afford to be patrons 
of art. 


An impressive work long attributed to him but now ascribed to Andrea da 
Firenze shows how, in this first century of the Renaissance, Italy was still 
medieval. In the Capella degli Spagnuoli, or Chapel of the Spaniards, in the 
church of Santa Maria Novella, the Dominican friars set up about 1370 a 
pictorial apotheosis of their famous philosopher. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
comfortably substantial but too devoted to be proud, stands in triumph, with the 
heretics Arius, Sabellius, and Averroes groveling at his feet; around him Moses, 
Paul, John the Evangelist, and other saints seem but accessories; below them 
fourteen figures symbolize seven sacred and seven profane sciences—Donatus 
grammar, Cicero rhetoric, Justinian law, Euclid geometry, and so on. The 
thought is still completely medieval; only the art, in design and color, shows the 
emergence of a new age from the old. The transition was so gradual that not for 
a century yet would men feel themselves to be in a different world. 

The advance in technique is clearer in Orcagna, who stands second only to 
Giotto among the Italian artists of the fourteenth century. Named originally 
Andrea di Cione, he was called Arcagnolo—Archangel—by his admiring 
contemporaries, and lazy tongues shortened the appellation to Orcagna. Though 
often listed among Giotto’s followers, he was rather a pupil of the sculptor 
Andrea Pisano. Like the greatest geniuses of the Renaissance he was a master of 
many arts. As a painter he made a colorful altarpiece of Christ Enthroned for the 
Strozzi Chapel in Santa Maria Novella, while his elder brother Nardo executed 
on the walls vivid frescoes of heaven and hell (1354—7). As an architect he 
designed the Certosa or Carthusian monastery near Florence, famous for its 
graceful cloisters and its Acciaiuoli tombs. As architects and sculptors he and his 
brother executed the ornate tabernacle in the Or(atory) San Michele in Florence. 
A picture of the Virgin there was believed to work miracles; after the Black 
Death of 1348 the votive offerings of survivors enriched the fraternity that 
managed the building, and it was decided to house the picture in a sumptuous 
shrine of marble and gold. The Cioni designed it as a miniature Gothic cathedral, 
with columns, pinnacles, statues, reliefs, precious metal, and costly stone; it is a 
jewel of trecento decoration.'YV Andrea, acclaimed for it, was appointed 
capomaestro at Orvieto, and shared in designing the facade of the cathedral. In 
1362 he returned to Florence, and worked there on the great duomo till his death. 

The immense fame of Santa Maria del Fiore—the largest church that had as 
yet been built in Italy—had been begun by Arnolfo di Cambio in 1296. A 
succession of masters—Giotto, Andrea Pisano, Francesco Talenti, and many 
others—labored on it till our time; its present fagade dates from 1887; even now 
the cathedral is incomplete, and must in good measure be rebuilt by every 
century. Architecture was the least successful of the arts in Renaissance Italy; it 


took half-heartedly from the north some elements of Gothic like the pointed 
arch, combined them with classic columns, and sometimes, as in Florence, 
topped the whole with a Byzantine dome. The mixture was incongruous and— 
barring some small churches by Bramante—lacked unity and grace. The facade 
of Orvieto and Siena were superb displays of sculpture and mosaic rather than 
honest architecture; and the accentuation of horizontal lines by the alternating 
strata of black and white marble in the walls depresses eye and soul, when the 
very meaning of the church should have been a prayer or paean rising to the 
skies. Santa Maria del Fiore—as the Florentine cathedral was called after 1412 
from the lily in the heraldic emblem of the city—is hardly a flower; it is, but for 
Brunellesco’s illustrious dome, a cavern, whose dark vacuity might be the mouth 
of Dante’s Inferno instead of a vestibule to God. 

It was the inexhaustible Arnolfo di Cambio who in 1294 began the Franciscan 
church of Santa Croce, or the Holy Cross, and in 1298 the loveliest structure in 
Florence, the Palazzo della Signoria, known to later generations as the Palazzo 
Vecchio. The church was finished in 1442 except for the facade (1863); the 
Palace of the Signory, or Old Palace, was completed in its main features by 
1314. Those were the years that saw the banishment of Dante and Petrarch’s 
father; factional strife was in its heyday; so Armolfo built for the Signory a 
fortress rather than a palace, and designed its roof with machicolated 
battlements; while the unique campanile, by the diverse ringing of its bell, 
served to call the citizens to parliament or to arms. Here the city fathers (priori, 
signori) not only governed but lived; and the temper of the time appears in the 
law that during their two months of office they were not to leave the building on 
any pretext whatever. In 1345 Neri di Fioravante spanned the Arno with one of 
the world’s famous bridges, the Ponte Vecchio, now cracked with age and many 
wars, but still precariously bearing impatient traffic and twenty-two shops. 
Around these proud achievements of the Florentine civic spirit, in the narrow 
streets that led from the cathedral and Signoria squares, rose the as yet modest 
mansions of the worried rich, the noble churches that transmuted merchants’ 
gold into art, the noisy shops of traders and artisans, and the crowded tenements 
of an industrious, rebellious, excitable, intelligent populace. In that frenzy of 
egos the Renaissance was born. 


VII. “THE DECAMERON” 


It was in Florence that Italian literature achieved its first and greatest 
triumphs. There Guinizelli and Cavalcanti, in the late thirteenth century, gave the 
sonnet its finished form; not there, but longing for it, Dante the Florentine struck 


the first and last true note of Italian epic poetry; there Boccaccio composed the 
supreme work of Italian prose, and Giovanni Villani wrote the most modern of 
medieval chronicles. Visiting Rome for the jubilee of 1300, and moved like 
Gibbon by the ruins of a mighty past, Villani thought for a while of recording its 
history; then, judging that Rome had been sufficiently commemorated, he turned 
back to his native haunts, and resolved “to bring into this volume... all the 
events of the city of Florence... and give in full the deeds of the Florentines, and 
briefly the notable affairs of the rest of the world.”3° 

He began with the Tower of Babel and ended on the verge of the Black 
Death, in which he died; his brother Matteo and his nephew Filippo continued 
the story to 1365. Giovanni was well prepared; he came of a prosperous 
mercantile family, commanded a pure Tuscan speech, traveled in Italy, Flanders, 
and France, served thrice as prior and once as master of the mint. He had for 
those times an uncommon sense of the economic bases and influences of history; 
and he was the first to salt his narrative with statistics of social conditions. The 
first three books of his Croniche Fiorentine are mostly legend; but in later books 
we learn that in 1338 Florence and its hinterland had 105,000 inhabitants, of 
whom seventeen thousand were beggars and four thousand were on public relief; 
that there were six primary schools, teaching ten thousand boys and girls, and 
four high schools, in which six hundred boys and a few girls studied “grammar” 
(literature) and “logic” (philosophy). Unlike most historians Villani included 
notices of new books, paintings, buildings; seldom has a city been so directly 
described in all the departments of its life. Had Villani brought all these phases 
and details into one united narrative of causes, phenomena, personalities, and 
effects he would have transformed his chronicle into history. 

Settling down in Florence in 1340, Boccaccio continued to pursue woman in 
life and verse and prose. The Amorosa Visione was dedicated to Fiammetta, and 
recalled in 4400 lines of terza rima the happier days of their liaison. In a 
psychological novel, Fiammetta, the bastard princess is made to tell the story of 
her deviation with Boccaccio; she analyzes the emotions of love, the torments of 
desire and jealousy and desertion, in Richardsonian detail; and when her 
conscience rebukes her infidelity she imagines Aphrodite chiding her for 
cowardice: “Make not thyself so timorous in saying, ‘I have a husband, and holy 
laws and promised faith forbid me these things.’ These are but vain conceits and 
frivolous objections against the power of Eros. For like a strong and mighty 
prince he plants his eternal laws; not caring for other laws of lower state, he 
accounts them base and servile rules.”3” Boccaccio, abusing the power of the 
pen, ends the book by having Fiammetta proclaim, to his glory, that it was he 
who deserted her, not she who deserted him. Returning to poetry, he sang in the 


Ninfale Fiesolano the love of a shepherd for a priestess of Diana; his triumph is 
described in fond detail, with some enthusiasm spared for natural scenery. This 
is almost the working formula of The Decameron. 

It was shortly after the plague of 1348 that Boccaccio began to write this 
renowned concatenation of seductive tales. He was now thirty-five; the 
temperature of desire had fallen from poetry to prose; he could begin to see the 
humor of the mad pursuit. Fiammetta herself seems to have died in the plague, 
and Boccaccio was calm enough to use the name that he had given her for one of 
the least finicky raconteuses of his book. Though the whole was not published 
till 1353, some of it must have been issued in installments, for in the introduction 
to the Fourth Day the author replies to the criticism that had reproved the earlier 
narratives. As we have the book now it is a “century” of stories—a full hundred; 
they were not meant to be read in any great number at one time; published 
seriatim, they must have provided topics for many a Florentine evening. 

The prelude describes the effects, in Florence, of the Black Death that struck 
all Europe in 1348 and afterward. Born apparently of the fertility and filth of 
Asiatic populations impoverished by war and weakened by famine, the infection 
crossed Arabia into Egypt, and the Black Sea into Russia and Byzantium. From 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and other ports of the Near East the merchants and 
vessels of Venice, Syracuse, Pisa, Genoa, and Marseille, aided by fleas and rats, 
brought it to Italy and France.°® A succession of famine years in western Europe 
—1333-4, 1337-42, 1345—7—probably sapped the resistance of the poor, who 
then communicated the disease to all classes.39 It took two forms: pulmonary, 
with high fever and spitting of blood, bringing death in three days; or bubonic, 
with fever, abscesses, and carbuncles, leading to death in five days. Half the 
population of Italy was carried off in the successive visitations of the plague 
from 1348 to 1365.40 A Sienese chronicler wrote, about 1354: 


Neither relatives nor friends nor priests nor friars accompanied the corpses to the grave, nor was 
the office of the dead recited.... In many places of the city trenches were dug, very broad and deep, 
and into these the bodies were thrown, and covered with a little earth; and thus layer after layer until 
the trench was full; and then another trench was begun. And I, Agniolo di Tura... with my own 
hands buried five of my children in a single trench; and many others did the like. And many dead 
were so ill covered that the dogs dug them up and ate them, dispersing their limbs throughout the 
city. And no bells rang, and nobody wept no matter what his loss, because almost everyone expected 
death.... And people said and believed, “This is the end of the world.”41 


In Florence, according to Matteo Villani, three out of five of the population died 
between April and September of 1348. Boccaccio estimated the Florentine dead 
at 100,000, Machiavelli at 96,000;42 these are transparent exaggerations, since 


the total population hardly exceeded 100,000. Boccaccio opens The Decameron 
with a frightful description of the plague: 


Not only did converse and consorting with the sick give the infection to the sound, but the mere 
touching of the clothes, or of whatsoever had been touched or used by the sick, appeared of itself to 
communicate the malady.... A thing which had belonged to a man sick or dead of the sickness, 
being touched by an animal... in a brief time killed it... of this mine own eyes had experience. This 
tribulation struck such terror to the hearts of all... that brother forsook brother, uncle nephew... 
oftentimes wife husband; nay (what is yet more extraordinary and well nigh incredible), some 
fathers and mothers refused to visit or tend their very children, as though they had not been theirs.... 
The common people, being altogether untended and unsuccored, sickened by the thousand daily, 
and died well nigh without recourse. Many breathed their last in the open street, whilst other many, 
for all they died in their houses, made it known to the neighbors that they were dead rather by the 
stench of their rotting bodies than otherwise; and of these and others who died the whole city was 
full. The neighbors, moved more by fear lest the corruption of the dead bodies should imperil 
themselves than by any charity for the departed... brought the bodies forth from the houses and laid 
them before the doors, where, especially in the morning, those who went about might see corpses 
without number. Then they fetched biers, and some, in default thereof, they laid upon a board; nor 
was it only one bier that carried two or three corpses, nor did this happen but once; nay, many might 
have been counted which contained husband and wife, two or three brothers, father and son, and the 
like.... The thing was come to such a pass that folk reckoned no more of men that died than 
nowadays they would of goats.43 


Out of this scene of desolation Boccaccio pictures his Decameron as taking 
form. The plan for the pagan outing is made in “the venerable church of Santa 
Maria Novella” by “seven young ladies, all knit one to another by friendship or 
neighborhood or kinship,” who had just heard Mass. They ranged between 
eighteen and twenty-eight years of age. “Each was discreet and of noble blood, 
fair of favor and well-mannered, and full of honest sprightliness.” One proposes 
that they should lessen their chances of infection by retiring to their country 
houses, not separately but together, with their servants, moving from one villa to 
another, “taking such pleasance and diversion as the season may afford.... There 
may we hear the small birds sing, there may we see the hills and plains clad in 
green and the fields full of corn wave even as doth the sea; there may we see 
trees, a thousand sorts; and there is the face of heaven more open to the view, the 
which, angered against us though it be, denieth not unto us its eternal 
beauties.”44 The suggestion is accepted, but Filomena improves upon it: since 
“we women are fickle, willful, suspicious, and timorous,” it might be well to 
have some men in the party. Providentially at that moment “there entered the 
church three young men... in whom neither the perversity of the time, nor loss 
of friends and kinsfolk... had availed to cool... the fire of love.... All were 
agreeable, well-bred, and they went seeking their supreme solace... to see their 
mistresses, who, as it chanced, were all three among the seven ladies aforesaid.” 


Pampinia recommends that the young gentlemen be invited to join the outing. 
Neifile fears that this will lead to scandal. Filomena answers: “So but I live 
honestly, and conscience prick me not of aught, let who will speak to the 
contrary.” 

So, on the Wednesday following, they set out, preceded by servants and 
victuals, to a villa two miles from Florence, “with a goodly and great courtyard 
in its midst, and galleries and saloons and bedchambers, each in itself most fair, 
and adorned with jocund paintings; with lawns and grassplots round about, and 
wondrous-goodly gardens, and wells of very cold water, and cellars full of wines 
of price.”45 The ladies and gentlemen sleep late, breakfast leisurely, walk in the 
gardens, dine at length, and amuse themselves by matching stories. It is agreed 
that each of the ten shall tell a story on each day of the outing. They stay in the 
country ten days (whence the title of the book, from the Greek deka hemerai, ten 
days); and the result is that Boccaccio’s commedia umana counters each of 
Dante’s gloomy cantos with a merry tale. Meanwhile a rule forbids any member 
of the group to “bring in from without any news other than joyous.” 

The narratives, averaging six pages in length, were seldom original with 
Boccaccio; they were collected from classical sources, Oriental writers, medieval 
gesta, French contes and fabliaux, or the folklore of Italy itself. The last and 
most famous story in the book is that of the patient Griselda, which Chaucer 
adopted for one of the best and most absurd of The Canterbury Tales. The finest 
of Boccaccio’s novelle is the ninth of the fifth day—of Federigo, his falcon, and 
his love, almost as self-sacrificing as Griselda’s. The most philosophical is the 
legend of the three rings (I, 3). Saladin, “Soldan of Babylon,” needing money, 
invites the rich Jew Melchisedek to dinner, and asks him which of the three 
religions is the best—the Jewish, the Christian, or the Mohammedan. The wise 
old moneylender, fearing to speak his mind directly, answers with a parable: 


There was once a great man and a rich, who, among other very precious jewels in his treasury, 
had a goodly and costly ring.... Wishing to leave it in perpetuity to his descendants, he declared that 
whichever of his sons should, at his death, be found in possession thereof, by his bequest unto him, 
should be recognized as his heir, and be held by all the others in honor and reverence as chief and 
head. He to whom the ring was left held a like course with his own descendants, and did even as his 
father had done. In brief, the ring passed from hand to hand, through many generations, and came at 
last into the possession of a man who had three goodly and virtuous sons all very obedient to their 
father, whereof he loved all three alike. The young men knowing the usance of the ring, each 
desiring to be the most honored among his folk... besought his father, who was now an old man, to 
leave him the ring.... The worthy man, who knew not himself how to choose to which he had liefer 
leave the ring, bethought himself... to satisfy all three, and privily let make by a good craftsman 
other two rings which were so like unto the first that he himself scarce knew which was the true. 
When he came to die he secretly gave each one of his sons his ring, wherefore each of them, 
seeking, after their father’s death, to occupy the inheritance and the honor and denying it to the 


others, produced his ring in witness of his right, and the three rings being found so like one another 
that the true might not be known, the question which was the father’s very heir abode pending and 
yet pendeth. And so I say to you, my lord: of the three Laws given by God the Father to the three 
peoples, each people deemeth itself to have His inheritance, His true Law and His commandments; 
but of which in very deed hath them, even as of the rings, the question yet pendeth. 


Such a story suggests that in his thirty-seventh year Boccaccio was not a 
dogmatic Christian. Contrast his tolerance with the bitter bigotry of Dante, who 
condemns Mohammed to perpetually repeated vivisections in hell.46 In the 
second story of The Decameron the Jew Jehannat is converted to Christianity by 
the argument (adapted by Voltaire) that Christianity must be divine, since it has 
survived so much clerical immorality and simony. Boccaccio makes fun of 
asceticism, purity, the confessional, relics, priests, monks, friars, nuns, even the 
canonization of saints. He thinks most monks are hypocrites, and laughs at the 
“simpletons” who give them alms (VI, 10). One of his most hilarious stories tells 
how the friar Cipolla, to raise a good collection, promised his audience to 
display “a very holy relic, one of the angel Gabriel’s feathers, which remained in 
the Virgin Mary’s chamber after the Annunciation” (VI, 10). The most obscene 
of the stories tells how the virile youth Masetto satisfied an entire nunnery (III, ). 
In another tale Friar Rinaldo cuckolds a husband; whereupon the narrator asks, 
“What monks are there that do not do thus?” (VII, 3) 

The ladies in The Decameron blush a bit at such stories, but enjoy the 
Rabelaisian-Chaucerian humor; Filomena, a girl of especially nice manners, tells 
the tale of Rinaldo; and sometimes, says Boccaccio’s least happy image, “the 
ladies kept up such a laughing that you might have drawn all their teeth.”47 
Boccaccio had been reared in the loose gaiety of Naples, and most often thought 
of love in sensual terms; he smiled at chivalric romance, and played Sancho 
Panza to Dante’s Don Quixote. Though twice married he seems to have believed 
in free love.4® After recounting a score of stories that would today be unfit for a 
male gathering, he makes one of the men say to the ladies: “I have noted no act, 
no word, in fine nothing blameworthy, either on your part or on that of us men.” 
In concluding his book the author acknowledges some criticism of the license he 
has used, and especially because “I have in sundry places written the truth about 
the friars.” At the same time he congratulates himself on his “long labor, 
thoroughly accomplished with the aid of the Divine favor.” 

The Decameron remains one of the masterpieces of world literature. Its fame 
may be due more to its morals than to its art, but even if immaculate it would 
have merited preservation. It is perfectly constructed—superior in this respect to 
The Canterbury Tales. Its prose set a standard that Italian literature has never 
surpassed, a prose sometimes involved or flowery, but for the most part eloquent 


and vigorous, pungent and vivacious, and clear as a mountain stream. It is a 
book of the love of life. In the greatest disaster that had befallen Italy in a 
thousand years Boccaccio could find in his vitals the courage to see beauty, 
humor, goodness, and joy still walking the earth. At times he was cynical, as in 
his unmanly satire on women in the Corbaccio; but in The Decameron he was a 
hearty Rabelais, relishing the give and take, the rough and tumble, of life and 
love. Despite caricature and exaggeration the world recognized itself in the 
book; every European language translated it; Hans Sachs and Lessing, Moliére 
and La Fontaine, Chaucer and Shakespeare, took leaves from it admiringly. It 
will be enjoyed when all of Petrarch’s poetry has entered the twilight realm of 
the praised unread. 


VIII. SIENA 


Siena would have challenged the claim of Florence to have begotten the 
Renaissance. There too the violence of faction raised the temperature of thought, 
and communal pride nourished art The woolen industry, the export of Sienese 
products to the Levant, and the trade of the Via Flaminia between Florence and 
Rome gave the city a moderate affluence; by 1400 the squares and principal 
streets were paved with brick or stone; and the poor were rich enough to stage a 
revolution. In 1371 the woolworkers besieged the Palazzo Pubblico, broke down 
its doors, expelled the businessmen’s government, and set up the rule of the 
riformatori. A few days later an army of two thousand men, fully equipped by 
the mercantile interests, made its way into the city, invaded the quarters of the 
proletariat, and slew men, women, and children without discrimination or mercy, 
spitting some on the lance, hacking others with the sword. The nobility and the 
lower middle class came to the rescue of the commons, the counterrevolution 
was defeated, and the reform government gave Siena the most honest 
administration that the citizens could recall. In 1385 the rich merchants rose 
again, overthrew the riformatori, and expelled four thousand rebel workmen 
from the city. From that date industry and art declined in Siena.V 

It was in this turbulent fourteenth century that Siena reached the zenith of her 
art. On the west side of the spacious Campo—the main square of the city—rose 
the Palazzo Pubblico (1288-1309); the adjoining campanile, the Torre de 
Mangia, rearing its slender height to 334 feet, is the most beautiful tower in 
Italy. In 1310 the Sienese architect and sculptor Lorenzo Maitani went to 
Orvieto and designed the lordly facade of the cathedral there; he and other 
Sienese artists, and Andrea Pisano, engaged in a frenzy of decoration on the 
portals, pilasters, and pediments, and produced a miracle in marble to 


commemorate the miracle of Bolsena. In 1377 the great duomo of Siena received 
a similar facade from designs left by Giovanni Pisano, perhaps too ornate, but 
still one of the wonders of inexhaustible Italy. 

Meanwhile a brilliant band of Sienese painters had carried on where Duccio 
di Buoninsegna had left off. In 1315 Simone Martini was commissioned to 
decorate the Hall of the Great Council in the Palazzo Pubblico with a maesta, 
i.e., a Coronation of the Virgin; for Mary was, in law as well as in theology, the 
crowned queen of the city, and might properly preside at meetings of the 
municipal government. The picture dared comparison with the maesta that 
Duccio had painted for the cathedral five years before; it was not so large, nor so 
overlaid with gold; like that “majesty” it betrayed the Byzantine derivation of 
Sienese painting by the immobile features and lifeless pose of its crowded 
characters; perhaps it made some advance in color and design. But in 1326 
Simone went to Assisi; there he studied the frescoes of Giotto; and when he was 
invited to picture in a chapel of the Lower Church the life of St. Martin he 
escaped from the stereotyped faces of his earlier work, and achieved a 
memorable individualization of the great Bishop of Tours. At Avignon he met 
Petrarch, painted portraits of the poet and Laura, and won an appreciative 
mention in the Canzoniere. These brief lines, said Vasari, “have given more 
fame to Simone than all his own works have done... for a day will come when 
his paintings will be no more, whereas the writings of such a man as Petrarch 
endure for all time”; no geologist would be so optimistic. Benedict XII made 
Simone official painter to the papal court (1339); and in that capacity he 
illustrated the life of the Baptist in the papal chapel, and of the Virgin and the 
Saviour in the portico of the cathedral. He died at Avignon in 1344. 

That secularization of art which Simone had essayed in his lay portraits was 
extended by Pietro and Ambrogio Lorenzetti. Perhaps after studying in Florence, 
Pietro abandoned the sentimental traditions of Sienese painting, and produced a 
series of altar pictures of unprecedented power, sometimes of savage realism. In 
the Hall of the Nine (Councilors) in the Palazzo Pubblico Ambrogio painted four 
famous frescoes (1337-43): Evil Government, The Consequences of Evil 
Government, Good Government, and The Consequences of Good Government. 
Here the medieval habit of symbolism, superseded by Giotto, is retained; 
majestic figures represent Siena, Justice, Wisdom, Concord, the Seven Virtues, 
and Peace—the last reclining gracefully like a Pheidian deity. In Evil 
Government Tyranny is enthroned, and Terror is his vizier; merchants are 
plundered on the road; faction and violence incarnadine the town. Against the 
same architectural background Good Government shows a population happily 
busy with handicrafts, amusements, and trade; farmers and merchants lead into 


the city mules laden with food and goods; children play, maidens dance, viols 
make silent music; and over the scene a winged spirit flies, figuring Security. 
Perhaps it was these energetic brothers—or Orcagna, or Francesco Traini —who 
painted the immense fresco, The Triumph of Death, in the Campo Santo at Pisa. 
A hunting party of lords and ladies richly attired comes upon three open coffins 
in which royal corpses lie festering; one hunter holds his nose at their smell; 
above the scene hovers the Angel of Death, wielding an enormous scythe; in the 
air ministers of grace escort saved souls to paradise, while winged demons drag 
most of the dead into hell; serpents and black vultures entwine and consume the 
naked bodies of women and men; and below, kings, queens, princes, bishops, 
cardinals writhe in the pit of the damned. On a neighboring wall the same 
authors, in another immense fresco, painted on the left a Last Judgment, and on 
the right a second vision of hell. All the terrors of medieval theology here take 
physical form; it is Dante’s Inferno visualized without mercy and without stint. 

Siena never emerged from the Middle Ages; there, as in Gubbio, San 
Gimignano, and Sicily, they survived the Renaissance. They never die, but 
patiently, subtly bide their time to come again. 


IX. MILAN 


In 1351 Petrarch returned to Avignon. Probably at Vaucluse he wrote a pretty 
essay, De vita solitaria, lauding the solitude that he could bear as a healing 
medicine but not as a sustaining food. It was shortly after this return to Avignon 
that he brought the medical fraternity down upon his head by exhorting Pope 
Clement VI, who was in failing health, to beware of doctors’ prescriptions. “I 
have always begged my friends, and ordered my servants, never to let any of 
these doctors’ tricks to be tried on my body, but always to do the exact contrary 
of what they advise.”49 In 1355, exasperated by some therapeutic fiasco, he 
composed an intemperate Invective Against a Physician. He was not much better 
disposed toward lawyers, “who spend their entire time in disputations.... over 
trival questions. Hear my verdict upon the whole pack of them. Their fame will 
die with their flesh, and a single grave will suffice for their names and their 
bones.”5° To make Avignon completely distasteful to him Pope Innocent VI 
proposed to excommunicate Petrarch as a necromancer, on the ground that the 
poet was a student of Virgil. Cardinal Talleyrand came to Petrarch’s rescue, but 
the air of saintly ignorance that now perfumed Avignon sickened the laureate. 
He visited his monk brother Gherardo, wrote a wistful treatise De otio 
reliogiosorum (On the Leisure of Monks), and toyed with the idea of entering a 
monastery. But when an invitation came to him to be the palace guest of the 


dictator of Milan (1353), he accepted with a readiness that shocked his 
republican friends. 

The ruling family in Milan bore the name Visconti from having often filled 
the post of vicecomites, or archiepiscopal judges. In 1311 the Emperor Henry 
VII appointed Matteo Visconti his vicar in Milan, which, like most cities in 
northern Italy, loosely acknowledged itself as part of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Though Matteo made serious blunders he governed so ably that his descendants 
held power in Milan till 1447. They were seldom scrupulous, often cruel, 
sometimes extravagant, never stupid. They taxed the people heavily for the 
numerous campaigns that brought most of northwestern Italy under their rule, 
but their skill in finding competent administrators and generals brought victory 
to their arms and prosperity to Milan. To the woolen manufactures of the city 
they added a silk industry; they multiplied the canals that extended the city’s 
trade; they gave to life and property a security that made their subjects forgetful 
of liberty. Under their tyranny Milan became one of the richest cities of Europe; 
its palaces, faced with marble, lined avenues paved with stone. With Giovanni 
Visconti, handsome, indefatigable, ruthless or generous at need or whim, Milan 
reached its zenith; Lodi, Parma, Crema, Piacenza, Brescia, Bergamo, Novara, 
Como, Vercelli, Alessandria, Tortona, Pontremoli, Asti, Bologna acknowledged 
his rule; and when the Avignon popes contested his claim to Bologna, and 
visited him with excommunication, he fought Clement VI with courage and 
bribery, and with 200,000 florins won Bologna, absolution, and peace (1352). 
He paid for his crimes with gout, and adorned his despotism with the patronage 
of poetry, learning, and art. When Petrarch, arriving at his court, asked what 
duties would be expected of him, Giovanni replied handsomely: “Only your 
presence, which will grace both myself and my reign.”>! 

Petrarch remained eight years at the Visconti court in Pavia or Milan. During 
this comfortable subjection he composed in Italian terza rima a series of poems 
that he called Trionfi: the triumph of desire over man, of chastity over desire, of 
death over chastity, of fame over death, of time over fame, of eternity over time. 
Here he sang his final word of Laura; he asked pardon for the sensuality of his 
love, conversed with her chaste ghost, and dreamed of being united with her in 
paradise—her husband having apparently gone elsewhere. These poems, 
challenging comparison with Dante, represent the triumph of vanity over art. 

Giovanni Visconti, dying in 1354, bequeathed his state to three nephews. 
Matteo II was a sensual incompetent, and was fraternally assassinated for the 
honor of the house (1355). Bernabo governed part of the duchy from Milan, 
Galeazzo II the remainder from Pavia. Galeazzo II was a capable ruler who wore 
his golden hair in curls and wedded his children to royalty. When his daughter 


Violante married the Duke of Clarence, son of King Edward III of England, 
Galeazzo dowered the bride with 200,000 gold florins ($5,000,000), and gave 
the two hundred English attendants of the groom such presents as outshone the 
generosity of the wealthiest contemporary kings; the leavings of the wedding 
banquet, we are assured, could have fed ten thousand men. So rich was trecento 
Italy, at a time when England was bankrupting herself, and France was bleeding 
herself white, in the Hundred Years’ War. 


X. VENICE AND GENOA 


In 1354 Duke Giovanni Visconti sent Petrarch to Venice to negotiate peace 
between Venice and Genoa. 

“You see in Genoa,” the poet had written, “a city in the act of ruling, seated 
on rough hillsides, superb in walls and men.”°2 The merchant’s itch for gain, 
pitting the sailor’s pluck against the sea, had plowed lanes of Genoese commerce 
through the Mediterranean to Tunis, Rhodes, Acre, and Tyre, to Samos, Lesbos, 
and Constantinople, through the Black Sea to the Crimea and Trebizond, through 
Gibraltar and the Atlantic to Rouen and Bruges. These enterprising businessmen 
developed double-entry bookkeeping by 1340, and marine insurance by 1370;°3 
they borrowed money from private investors at seven to ten per cent, while in 
most Italian cities the rate ranged from twelve to thirty. For a long time the fruits 
of trade were divided, never amicably, among a few rich families—the Doria, 
the Spinola, the Grimaldi, the Fieschi. In 1339 Simone Boccanera led the sailors 
and other workers in a successful revolution, and became the first of a line of 
doges that ruled Genoa till 1797; Verdi commemorated him in an opera. The 
victors in their turn divided into hostile family groups, and disordered the city 
with costly strife, while Genoa’s great rival, Venice, thrived on order and unity. 

Next to Milan, Venice was the richest and strongest state in Italy, and without 
exception the most ably governed. Its craftsmen were famous for the elegance of 
their products, mostly made for the luxury trade. Its great arsenal employed 
16,000 men; 36,000 seamen manned its 3300 vessels of war or trade; and in the 
galleys freemen, not slaves as in the sixteenth century, plied the oars. Venetian 
merchants invaded every market from Jerusalem to Antwerp; they traded 
impartially with Christians and Mohammedans, and papal excommunications 
fell upon them with all the force of dew upon the earth. Petrarch, who had 
ranged from Naples to Flanders in his “love and zeal for seeing many things,” 
marveled at the shipping he saw in the Venetian lagoons: 


I see vessels... as big as my mansion, their masts taller than its towers. They are as mountains 
floating on the waters. They go to face incalculable dangers in every portion of the globe. They bear 


wine to England, honey to Russia, saffron, oil, and linen to Assyria, Armenia, Persia, and Araby, 
wood to Egypt and Greece. They return heavily laden with products of all kinds, which are sent 
hence to every part of the world.54 


This lusty trade was financed by private funds collected and invested by 
moneylenders who began in the fourteenth century to take the name of bankers, 
bancherii, from the banco or bench on which they sat before their tables of 
exchange. The chief monetary units were the lira (a shortening of libra, pound) 
and the ducat (from duca, duke, doge), a gold coin of 3560 grams. This and the 
Florentine florin were the most stable and most widely honored currencies in 
Christendom. V! 

Life here was almost as gay as in the Naples of Boccaccio’s youth. The 
Venetians celebrated their holidays and victories with majestic ceremonies, 
carved and colored their pleasure vessels and their men-o’-war, draped their 
flesh in Oriental silks, brightened their tables with Venetian glass, and made 
much music on their waters and in their homes. In 1365 the Doge Lorenzo Celsi, 
accompanied by Petrarch, presided over a competition among the best musicians 
in Italy; poems were chanted to various accompaniments, great choruses sang, 
and the first prize was awarded to Francesco Landino of Florence, a blind 
composer of ballads and madrigals. Lorenzo Veneziano and others were making 
the transition from medieval severity to Renaissance grace in frescoes and 
polyptychs already presaging the colorfulness of Venetian painting. Houses, 
palaces, and churches rose like corals out of the sea. There were no castles in 
Venice, no fortified dwellings, no massive forbidding walls, for here private feud 
soon submitted to public law, and, besides, almost every mansion had a natural 
moat. Architectural design was still Gothic, but light and graceful as northern 
Gothic dared not be. In this period the majestic church of Santa Maria Gloriosa 
dei Frari was built; St. Mark’s continued, every now and then, to lift its aging 
face with youthful decorations of sculpture, mosaic, and arabesques, and 
superimposed Gothic ogives upon some round arches of the old Byzantine form. 
Though the Piazza San Marco had not yet received its full encirclement of 
architecture, Petrarch doubted “if it has an equal within the bounds of the 
world.”°5 

All this beauty, quivering in the reflection of the Grand Canal, all this 
monolithic structure of economy and government, ruling an Adriatic and Aegean 
empire from an Archimedean fragment of the earth, met a mortal challenge in 
1378, when the old strife with Genoa reached its peak. Luciano Doria led a 
Genoese armada up to Pola, found the main Venetian fleet weakened by an 
epidemic among the sailors, and in an overwhelming victory captured fifteen 


galleys and nearly two thousand men. Luciano lost his life in the battle, but his 
brother Ambrogio, succeeding him as admiral, took the town of Chioggia—on a 
narrow promontory some fifteen miles south of Venice—formed an alliance with 
Padua, blocked all Venetian shipping, and prepared, with Genoese seamen and 
Paduan mercenaries, to invade Venice itself. The proud city, apparently 
defenseless, asked for terms; these were so insolent and severe that the Great 
Council resolved to fight for every foot of water in the lagoons. The rich poured 
their hidden wealth into the coffers of the state; the people labored day and night 
to build another fleet; floating fortresses were raised around the islands, and 
were equipped with cannon, now for the first time appearing in Italy (1379). But 
the Genoese and Paduans, having already blockaded Venice from the sea, 
stretched a cordon of troops across its land approaches, and shut off the city’s 
food supply. While some of the population starved, Vittore Pisani trained 
recruits for the new navy. In December, 1379, Pisani and the Doge Andrea 
Contarini led the reconstituted fleet—thirty-four galleys, sixty large craft, four 
hundred small boats—to besiege the Genoese and their ships at Chioggia. The 
Genoese fleet was too small to face the new Venetian navy; Venetian cannon 
shot into, the Genoese vessels, fortresses, and barracks stones weighing 150 
pounds, killing, among many, the Genoese admiral Pietro Doria. The Genoese, 
starving, asked leave to evacuate the women and children from Chioggia; the 
Venetians consented; but when the Genoese offered to yield if their fleet should 
be allowed to depart, it was the turn of Venice to demand unconditional 
surrender. For six months the siege of Chioggia continued; at last, reduced by 
disease and death, the Genoese gave up; and Venice treated them humanely. 
When Amadeus VI, Count of Savoy, offered mediation the exhausted rivals 
agreed; they made mutual concessions, exchanged prisoners, and resigned 
themselves to peace (1381). 


XI. TWILIGHT OF THE “TRECENTO” 


Petrarch, sampling every city and every host, took up his residence in Venice 
in 1361, and lived there for seven years. He brought his library with him, 
containing almost all the Latin classics except Lucretius. In an eloquent letter he 
deeded the precious collection to Venice, but reserved its use to himself till his 
death. As a gesture of appreciation the Venetian government assigned to him the 
Palazzo Molina, furnished for his comfort. However, Petrarch took his books 
with him on his later wanderings; at his death they fell into the hands of his last 
host, Francesco I da Carrara, an enemy of Venice; some were kept at Padua, 
most were sold or otherwise dispersed. 


It was probably at Venice that he wrote an essay De officio et virtutibus 
imperatoris (On the Duty and Virtues of an Emperor), and a long concatenation 
of dialogues De remediis utriusque fortunae (Remedies for Both [Good and 
Bad] Fortune). He counsels modesty in prosperity and courage in adversity; 
warns against hitching one’s happiness to earthly victories or goods; teaches 
how to bear with toothache, obesity, the loss of a wife, the fluctuations of fame. 
It is all good advice, but it is all in Seneca. About this time, too, he composed his 
greatest prose work, De viris illustribus, thirty-one biographies of Roman 
celebrities from Romulus to Caesar; the 350 octavo pages devoted to Caesar 
constituted the most thorough life of that statesman till the nineteenth century. 

Petrarch left Venice in 1368 for Pavia, hoping to negotiate a peace there 
between Galeazzo II Visconti and Pope Urban V, only to learn that eloquence 
without guns finds no ears among diplomats. In 1370 he accepted the invitation 
of Francesco I da Carrara to live for the second time as a royal guest in Padua. 
But his aging nerves resented the city’s bustle, and he soon retired to a modest 
villa at Arqua, in the Euganean hills, twelve miles southwest of Padua. There he 
passed the remaining four years of his life. He gathered and edited his letters for 
posthumous publication, and wrote a charming miniature autobiography, 
Epistola ad posteros (1371). Again he yielded to the philosopher’s ancient 
failing—to tell statesmen how to manage states. In De republica optime 
administranda (1372) he advised the lord of Padua to “be not the master but the 
father of thy subjects, and to love them as thy children”; to drain marshes, ensure 
a food supply, maintain churches, support the sick and helpless, and give 
protection and patronage to men of letters—on whose pens all fame depends. 
Then he took up The Decameron, and translated the story of Griselda into Latin 
to win for it a European audience. 

Boccaccio was now in a mood to regret that he had ever written The 
Decameron or the sensual poems of his youth. In 1361 a dying monk had sent 
him a message reproaching him with his evil life and merry tales, and 
prophesying for him, in case he deferred reform, a speedy death and everlasting 
agonies in hell. Boccaccio had never been an assiduous thinker; he accepted the 
delusions of his time in regard to casting horoscopes and telling the future 
through dreams; he believed in a multitude of demons, and thought that Aeneas 
had veritably visited Hades.5° He turned now to orthodoxy, and thought of 
selling his books and becoming a monk. Petrarch, advised of this, besought him 
to take a middle course: to turn from the writing of amorous Italian poems and 
novelle to the earnest study of the Latin and Greek classics. Boccaccio accepted 
the counsel of his “venerable master,” and became the first Greek humanist in 
Western Europe. 


Urged on by Petrarch, he collected classical manuscripts; rescued books XI- 
XVI of the Annals, and books I-V of the Histories, of Tacitus from their oblivion 
in the neglected library of Monte Cassino; restored the texts of Martial and 
Ausonius, and contrived to give Homer to the Western world. Some scholars in 
the Age of Faith had carried on a knowledge of Greek, but in Boccaccio’s day 
Greek had almost totally disappeared from the ken of the West except in half- 
Greek Southern Italy. In 1342 Petrarch began to study Greek with the Calabrian 
monk Barlaam. When a bishopric in Calabria fell vacant Petrarch successfully 
recommended Barlaam for it; the monk departed, and Petrarch dropped Greek 
for lack of a teacher, a grammar, or a lexicon; no such books were then available 
in Latin or Italian. In 1359 Boccaccio met at Milan one of Barlaam’s pupils, 
Leon Pilatus. He invited him to Florence, and persuaded the university—which 
had been founded eleven years before—to establish a chair of Greek for Pilatus. 
Petrarch helped to pay his salary, sent copies of the Iliad and the Odyssey to 
Boccaccio, and commissioned Pilatus to translate them into Latin. The work was 
frequently delayed, and involved Petrarch in a troublesome correspondence; he 
complained that the letters of Pilatus were even longer and dirtier than his 
beard;5’ only through Boccaccio’s exhortations and cooperation was Pilatus 
prodded to complete the task. This inaccurate and prosaic version was the only 
Latin translation of Homer known to Europe in the fourteenth century. 

Meanwhile Pilatus had taught Boccaccio enough Greek to read the Greek 
classics haltingly. Boccaccio confessed that he understood the texts only partly, 
but described what he did understand as surpassingly beautiful. Inspired by these 
books and Petrarch, he devoted almost all his remaining literary work to the 
purpose of promoting in Latin Europe a knowledge of Greek literature, 
mythology, and history. In a series of brief biographies De casibus virorum 
illustrium (On the Vicissitudes of Famous Men) he ranged from Adam to King 
John of France; in De claris mulieribus he told the stories of famous women 
from Eve to Queen Joanna I of Naples; in De montibus, silvis, fontibus, etc., he 
described in alphabetical order the mountains, forests, springs, rivers, and lakes 
named in Greek literature; and in De genealogiis deorum he composed a 
handbook of classical mythology. So deeply did he become absorbed in his 
subject that he spoke of the Christian God as Jove, of Satan as Pluto, of Venus 
and Mars as if they were as real as Mary and Christ. These books seem now 
intolerably dull, written in bad Latin and with middling scholarship; but in their 
time they were precious manuals for students of Greece, and played an important 
role in implementing the Renaissance. 

So Boccaccio moved from the escapades of youth to the dignity of old age. 
Florence used him now and then as a diplomat, sending him on missions to Forli, 


Avignon, Ravenna, and Venice. At sixty he was physically weak, suffering from 
dry scab and “more maladies than I know how to enumerate.”°® He lived in 
suburban Certaldo in bitter poverty. Perhaps it was to aid him financially that 
some friends in 1373 persuaded the Florentine Signory to create a cathedra 
Dantesca, or chair of Dante, and to pay Boccaccio a hundred florins ($2500) to 
give a course of lectures on Dante in the Badia. His health broke down before 
the course was complete, and he turned to Certaldo reconciled to death. 

Petrarch had written, “I desire that death find me ready and writing, or, if it 
please Christ, praying and in tears.”°9 On his seventieth birthday, July 20, 1374, 
he was found leaning over a book, apparently sleeping, actually dead. In his will 
he left fifty florins to buy a mantle for Boccaccio as protection against the cold 
during the long winter nights. On December 21, 1375, Boccaccio too died, aged 
sixty-one. For fifty years now Italy would lie fallow, till the seeds that these men 
had planted would come to flower. 


XII. PERSPECTIVE 


We have followed Petrarch and Boccaccio through Italy. But politically there 
was no Italy; there were only city-states, fragments free to consume themselves 
in hate and war. Pisa destroyed its commercial rival Amalfi; Milan destroyed 
Piacenza; Genoa and Florence destroyed Pisa; Venice destroyed Genoa; and half 
of Europe would join most of Italy to destroy Venice. The collapse of central 
government in the barbarian invasions, the “Gothic War” of the sixth century, 
the Lombard-Byzantine dichotomy of the peninsula, the decay of the Roman 
roads, the contest of Lombards and popes, the conflict of papacy and Empire, the 
papal fear that one secular power sovereign from the Alps to Sicily would make 
the pope a prisoner, subjecting the spiritual head of Europe to the political leader 
of a state: all these had wrought the disunity of Italy. Partisans of the popes and 
partisans of the emperors not only divided Italy, they split almost every city into 
Guelf and Ghibelline; and even when that strife subsided the old labels were 
used by new rivalries, and the lava of hate flowed into all the avenues of life. If 
Ghibellines wore feathers on one side of their caps, Guelfs wore them on the 
other; if Ghibellines cut fruit crosswise, Guelfs cut it straight down; if 
Ghibellines wore white roses, Guelfs wore red. In Crema the Ghibellines of 
Milan tore a statue of Christ from a church altar and burned it becaused its face 
was turned in what was considered a Guelf direction; in Ghibelline Bergamo 
some Calabrians were murdered by their hosts, who discovered from their way 
of eating garlic that they were Guelfs.6° The timid weakness of individuals, the 


insecurity of groups, and the delusion of superiority generated perpetual fear, 
suspicion, dislike, and contempt of the different, the alien, and the strange. 

Out of these impediments to unity rose the Italian city-state. Men thought in 
terms of their city, and only a few philosophers like Machiavelli, or a poet like 
Petrarch, could think of Italy as a whole; even in the sixteenth century Cellini 
would refer to Florentines as “men of our nation,” and to Florence as “my 
fatherland.” Petrarch, freed by foreign residence from a merely local patriotism, 
mourned the petty wars and divisions of his native country, and in an eloquent 
ode—Italia Mia!— besought the princes of Italy to give her unity and peace. 


O my own Italy!—though words are vain 
The mortal wounds to close 
Innumerable that thy bosom stain— 
Yet may it soothe my pain 
To sing of Tiber’s woes 
And Arno’s wrongs, as on Po’s saddened shore 
Mournful I wander, and my numbers pour.... 


Oh, is this not the soil my foot first pressed? 
And here, in cradled rest 
Was I not softly hushed and fondly reared? 
Oh, is not this my country—so endeared 
By every filial tie— 
In whose earth shrouded both my parents lie? 
Oh, by this tender thought 
Your hard hearts to some pity wrought, 
Look on the people’s grief, 
Who, under God, of you expect relief, 
And, if ye but relent, 
Virtue shall rouse her in embattled might, 
Against blind fury bent, 
Nor long shall doubtful hang the unequal fight. 
No, no! The ancient flame 
Is not extinguished yet, that raised the Italian name! 


Petrarch had dreamed that Rienzo might make Italy one; when that bubble 
burst he turned like Dante to the head of the Holy Roman Empire, theoretically 
the secular heir to all the temporal powers of the pagan Roman Empire in the 
West. Soon after Rienzo’s retirement (1347) Petrarch addressed a stirring 


message to Charles IV, King of Bohemia and, as “King of the Romans,” heir 
apparent to the Imperial throne. Let the King come down to Rome and be 
crowned emperor, the poet pleaded; let him make Rome, not Prague, his capital; 
let him restore unity, order, and peace to “the garden of the Empire”—lItaly.®! 
When Charles crossed the Alps in 1354 he invited Petrarch to meet him at 
Mantua, and listened courteously to appeals echoing the impassioned pleas of 
Dante to Charles’s grandfather Henry VII. But Charles, having no force 
adequate to conquer all the despots of Lombardy and all the citizens of Florence 
and Venice, hurried to Rome, got himself crowned by a papal prefect for lack of 
a pope, and then hastened back to Bohemia, sedulously selling Imperial 
vicariates on the way. Two years later Petrarch went to him in Prague as 
Milanese ambassador, but with no significant results for Italy. 

Perhaps there would have been no Renaissance if Petrarch had had his way. 
The fragmentation of Italy favored the Renaissance. Large states promote order 
and power rather than liberty or art. The commercial rivalry of the Italian cities 
inaugurated and completed the work of the Crusades in developing the economy 
and wealth of Italy. The variety of political centers multiplied interurban strife, 
but these modest conflicts never totaled the death and destruction caused in 
France by the Hundred Years’ War. Local independence weakened the capacity 
of Italy to defend herself against foreign invasion, but it generated a noble 
rivalry of the cities and princes in cultural patronage, in the zeal to excel in 
architecture, sculpture, painting, education, scholarship, poetry. Renaissance 
Italy, like Goethe’s Germany, had many Parises. 

We need not exaggerate, to appreciate, the degree in which Petrarch and 
Boccaccio prepared the Renaissance. Both were still mortgaged to medieval 
ideas. The great storyteller, in his lusty youth, laughed at clerical immorality and 
relicmongering, but so had millions of medieval men and women; and he 
became more orthodox and medieval in those very years in which he studied 
Greek. Petrarch properly and prophetically described himself as standing 
between two eras.°2 He accepted the dogmas of the Church even while he flayed 
the morals of Avignon; he loved the classics with a troubled conscience at the 
close of the Age of Faith as Jerome had loved them at its opening; he wrote 
excellent medieval essays on contempt of the secular world and on the holy 
peace of the religious life. Nevertheless, he was more faithful to the classics than 
to Laura; he sought and cherished ancient manuscripts, and inspired others to do 
the same; he overleaped nearly all medieval authors except Augustine to regain 
continuity with Latin literature; he formed his manner and style on Virgil and 
Cicero; and he thought more of the fame of his name than of the immortality of 
his soul. His poems fostered a century of artificial sonneteering in Italy, but they 


helped to mold the sonnets of Shakespeare. His eager spirit passed down to Pico, 
his polished form to Politian; his letters and essays threw a bridge of classical 
urbanity and grace between Seneca and Montaigne; his reconciliation of 
antiquity and Christianity matured in Popes Nicholas V and Leo X. He was 
truly, in these ways, the Father of the Renaissance. 

But again it would be an error to overrate the contributions of antiquity to this 
Italian apogee. It was a fullfillment rather than a revolution, and the medieval 
maturation played a far greater role than the recovery of classic manuscripts and 
art. Many medieval scholars had known and loved the pagan classics; it was the 
monks who had preserved them; it was clerics who in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries had translated or edited them. The great universities had since 1100 
passed down to the youth of Europe some measure of the mental and moral 
heritage of the race. The growth of a critical philosophy in Erigena and Abelard, 
the introduction of Aristotle and Averroes into university curriculums, the brave 
proposal of Aquinas to prove nearly all Christian dogmas by reason, so soon 
followed by Duns Scotus’ confession that most of these doctrines were beyond 
reason, had reared and shattered the intellectual edifice of Scholasticism, and 
had left the educated Christian free to attempt a new synthesis of pagan 
philosophy and medieval theology with the experience of life. The liberation of 
the towns from feudal hindrances, the widening of commerce, the spread of a 
money economy—all these had preceded Petrarch’s birth. Roger of Sicily and 
Frederick II, not to speak of Moslem caliphs and sultans, had taught rulers to 
give glamour to power by patronizing art and poetry, science and philosophy. 
Medieval men and women, despite an otherworldly minority, had kept, 
unabashed, the natural human relish for the simple and sensual pleasures of life. 
The men who conceived, built, and carved the cathedrals had their own sense of 
beauty, and a sublimity of thought and form never surpassed. 

Therefore all the bases of the Renaissance had been established by the time of 
Petrarch’s death. The amazing growth and zest of Italian trade and industry had 
gathered the wealth that financed the movement, and the passage from rural 
peace and stagnation to urban vitality and stimulus had begotten the mood that 
nourished it. The political basis had been prepared in the freedom and rivalry of 
the cities, in the overthrow of an idle aristocracy, in the rise of educated princes 
and a virile bourgeoisie. The literary basis had been prepared in the 
improvement of the vernacular languages, and in the zeal for recovering and 
studying the classics of Greece and Rome. The ethical bases had been laid: 
increasing wealth was breaking down old moral restraints; contact with Islam in 
commerce and Crusades had encouraged a new tolerance for doctrinal and moral 
deviations from traditional beliefs and ways; the rediscovery of a pagan world 


relatively free in thought and conduct shared in undermining medieval dogmas 
and morality; interest in a future life gave ground before secular, human, earthly 
concerns. Esthetic development proceeded; the medieval hymns, the cycles of 
romance, the songs of the troubadours, the sonnets of Dante and his Italian 
predecessors, the sculptured harmony and form of The Divine Comedy, had left a 
heritage of literary art; the classic models transmitted a refinement of taste and 
thought, a polish and politeness of speech and style, to Petrarch, who would 
bequeath it to an international dynasty of urbane genius from Erasmus to 
Anatole France. And a revolution in art had begun when Giotto abandoned the 
mystic rigor of Byzantine mosaics to study men and women in the actual flow 
and natural grace of their lives. 
In Italy all roads were leading to the Renaissance. 


I. An excellent translation by Joseph Auslander: 

In what bright realm, what sphere of radiant thought 
Did Nature find the model whence she drew 
That delicate dazzling image where we view 

Here on this earth what she in heaven wrought? 

What fountain-haunting nymph, what dryad sought 
In groves, such golden tresses ever threw 
Upon the gust? What heart such virtues knew? — 

Though her chief virtue with my death is fraught. 

He looks in vain for heavenly beauty, he 
Who never looked upon her perfect eyes, 

The vivid blue orbs burning brilliantly— 

He does not know how Love yields and denies; 

He only knows who knows how sweetly she 
Can talk and laugh, the sweetness of her sighs. 5 


II. “A young woman is flighty, eager for many lovers; she rates her beauty beyond what the mirror shows; 
and is proud.... She knows neither virtue nor intelligence, always giddy like a leaf in the wind.” 


III. The term medieval is used in these volumes as denoting European history and civilization between A.D. 
325 and 1492—between Constantine and Columbus. 


IV. The Italians call the fourteenth century trecento, three hundred; the fifteenth century quattrocento, four 
hundred; the sixteenth century cinquecento, etc. 


V. The revolt of the Sienese workers in 1371, the Ciompi revolt in Florence in 1378, the almost 
simultaneous rebellion of Wat Tyler in England, and the uprisings in France about 1380 suggest a 
Continental wave of revolution, and a greater measure of intercommunication and mutual influence, among 
the working classes in Western Europe, than has generally been supposed. 


VI. All three of these coins, prior to 1490, will be loosely reckoned in this volume as having the purchasing 
power of $25 in the currency of the United States of America in 1952; after 1490 at $12.50. A slow 
inflation cut the value of Italian currencies by approximately fifty per cent between 1400 and 1580.54a 


CHAPTER II 
The Popes in Avignon 


1309-77 


I. THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY 


In 1309 Pope Clement V removed the papacy from Rome to Avignon. He was a 
Frenchman, the former bishop of Bordeaux; he owed his elevation to Philip IV 
of France, who had startled all Christendom by not only defeating Pope Boniface 
VII but arresting him, humiliating him, and almost starving him to death. 
Clement’s life would be unsafe in a Rome that reserved to itself the right to 
maltreat a pope, and resented the insolent irreverence of the King; moreover, the 
French cardinals formed now a large majority in the Sacred College, and refused 
to entrust themselves to Italy. So Clement stayed awhile at Lyons and Poitiers; 
then, hoping to be less subject to Philip in a territory owned by the king of 
Naples as count of Provence, he took up his residence in Avignon, just across the 
Rhone from fourteenth-century France. 

The immense effort of the papacy from Gregory VII (1073-85) to Boniface 
VIII (1294-1303) to form a European world state by subordinating the kings to 
the popes had failed; nationalism had triumphed over a theocratic federalism; 
even in Italy the republics of Florence and Venice, the city-states of Lombardy, 
and the Kingdom of Naples rejected ecclesiastical control; a republic twice 
raised its head in Rome; and in the other Papal States! military adventurers or 
feudal magnates—Baglioni, Bentivogli, Malatestas, Manfredi, Sforzas—were 
replacing the vicars of the Church with their own swashbuckling authority. The 
papacy in Rome had wielded the prestige of centuries, and the nations had 
learned to do it homage and send it fees; but a papacy of continuously French 
pontiffs (1305-78), almost imprisoned by the kings of France, and lending them 
great sums to carryon their wars, seemed to Germany, Bohemia, Italy, and 
England a hostile power, the psychological weapon of the French monarchy. 
Increasingly those nations ignored its excommunications and interdicts, and only 
with rising reluctance yielded it a declining reverence. 


Against these difficulties Clement V labored with patience, if not with 
fortitude. He bowed as little as he could to Philip IV, who held over Clement’s 
head the threat of a scandalous post-mortem inquest into the private conduct and 
beliefs of Boniface VIII. Harassed for funds, the Pope sold ecclesiastical 
benefices to the highest bidder; but he lent tacit approval to the merciless reports 
that the mayor of Angers and the bishop of Mende presented on the subject of 
clerical morals and Church reform to the Council of Vienne (1311).! He himself 
led a clean and frugal life, and practised an undemonstrative piety. He protected 
the great physician and critic of the Church, Arnold of Villanova, from 
persecution for heresy; he reorganized medical studies at Montpellier on Greek 
and Arabic texts, and tried—though he failed—to establish chairs of Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Arabic in the universities. To all his troubles was added a painful 
disease—lupulus, probably a fistula—which compelled him to shun society, and 
killed him in 1314. In a better environment he would have been an ornament to 
the Church. 

The chaotic interregnum that followed revealed the temper of the times. 
Dante wrote to the Italian cardinals urging them to hold out for an Italian pope 
and a return to Rome; but only six of the twenty-three cardinals were Italian; and 
when the conclave met in a locked room!! at Carpentras, near Avignon, it was 
surrounded by a Gascon populace that shouted: “Death to the Italian cardinals!” 
The houses of these prelates were attacked and destroyed; the crowd set fire to 
the building that housed the conclave; the cardinals broke a passage through the 
rear wall, and fled from the fire and the mob. For two years no further attempt 
was made to choose a pope. Finally at Lyons, under the protection of French 
soldiery, the cardinals raised to the papacy a man already seventy-two years of 
age, who might reasonably be expected to die soon, but who was destined to rule 
the Church for eighteen years with rugged zeal, insatiable avidity, and imperial 
will. John XXII had been born at Cahors in southern France, the son of a 
cobbler; it was the second time that a cobbler’s son had risen, by the remarkable 
democracy of an authoritarian Church, to the highest place in Christendom; 
Urban IV (1261-4) had shown the way. Employed as a teacher for the children 
of the French king of Naples, John studied civil and canon law with such 
aptitude that the king took him into favor. On the king’s recommendation 
Boniface VII made him bishop of Fréjus, and Clement V raised him to the see 
of Avignon. At Carpentras the gold of Robert of Naples silenced the patriotism 
of the Italian cardinals, and the cobbler’s son became one of the strongest of the 
popes. 

He displayed abilities rarely combined: scholarly studies and administrative 
skill. Under his leadership the Avignon papacy developed a competent, if 


corrupt, bureaucratic organization, and a fiscal staff that shocked the envious 
chancelleries of Europe with its capacity for gathering revenues. John undertook 
a dozen major conflicts that called for funds; like his predecessor he sold 
benefices, but without a blush; by sundry devices this scion of the banking town 
of Cahors so fattened the papal treasury that at his death it held 18,000,000 gold 
florins ($450,000,000), and 7,000,000 in plate and jewelry.2 He explained that 
the papal Curia had lost much of its income from Italy, and had to build its 
offices, staff, and services anew. John seems to have felt that he could serve God 
best by winning Mammon to his side. His personal habits tended to an 
abstemious simplicity.3 

Meanwhile he patronized learning, shared in establishing medical schools at 
Perugia and Cahors, helped universities, founded a Latin college in Armenia, 
fostered the study of Oriental languages, fought alchemy and magic, spent days 
and nights in scholastic studies, and ended as a theologian suspected of heresy. 
Perhaps to check the spread of a mysticism that claimed direct contact with God, 
John ventured to teach that no one—not even the Mother of God—can attain to 
the Beatific Vision until the Last Judgment. A storm of protest arose among the 
eschatological experts; the University of Paris denounced the Pope’s view, a 
church synod at Vincennes condemned it as heresy, and Philip VI of France 
ordered him to reform his theology.4 The crafty nonagenarian eluded them all by 
dying (1334). 

John’s successor was a man of gentler mold. Benedict XII, the son of a baker, 
tried to be a Christian as well as a pope; he resisted the temptation to distribute 
offices among his relatives; he earned an honorable hostility by bestowing 
benefices for merits, not for fees; he repressed bribery and corruption in all 
branches of Church administration; he alienated the mendicant orders by 
commanding them to reform; he was never known to be cruel or to shed blood in 
war. All the forces of corruption rejoiced at his early death (1342). 

Clement VI, born of a noble house in Limousin, was accustomed to luxury, 
gaiety, and art, and could not understand why a pope should be austere when the 
papal treasury was full. Almost all who came to him for appointments secured 
them; no one, he said, should depart from him unsatisfied. He announced that 
any poor clergyman who should come to him within the next two months would 
partake of his bounty; an eyewitness reckoned that 100,000 came.® He gave rich 
gifts to artists and poets; maintained a stud of horses equal to any in 
Christendom; admitted women freely to his court, enjoyed their charms, and 
mingled with them in Gallic gallantry. The countess of Turenne was so close to 
him that she sold ecclesiastical preferments with careless publicity.© Hearing of 
Clement’s good nature, the Romans sent an embassy inviting him to reside in 


Rome. He did not relish the prospect, but he appeased them by declaring that the 
jubilee, which Boniface VIII had established in 1300 for every hundred years, 
should be celebrated every half century. Rome rejoiced at the news, deposed 
Rienzo, and renewed its political submission to the popes. 

Under Clement VI Avignon became the capital not only of the religion but of 
the politics, culture, pleasure, and corruption of the Latin world. Now the 
administrative machinery of the Church took its definitive form: an Apostolic 
Chamber (camera apostolica) in charge of finances, and headed by a papal 
chamberlain (camerarius) who was second in dignity to the pope alone; a Papal 
Chancery (cancelleria) whose seven agencies, directed by a cardinal vice- 
chancellor, handled the complex correspondence of the See; a Papal Judiciary 
composed of prelates and laymen learned in canon law, and including the 
Consistory—the pope and his cardinals acting as a court of appeals; and an 
Apostolic Penitentiary—a college of clergy who dealt with marital 
dispensations, excommunication and interdict, and heard the confessions of 
those seeking papal absolution. 

To house the pope and his aides, these ministries and agencies, their staffs 
and servants, Benedict XII began, and Urban V completed, the immense Palace 
of the Popes, a congeries of Gothic buildings—living chambers, council halls, 
chapels, and offices—enclosing two courts, and themselves enclosed by mighty 
ramparts whose height and breadth and massive towers suggest that the popes, if 
besieged, would rely on no miracle for their defense. Benedict XII invited Giotto 
to come and decorate the palace and the adjoining cathedral; Giotto planned to 
come, but died; and in 1338 Benedict summoned from Siena Simone Martini, 
whose frescoes, now obliterated, marked the zenith of painting in Avignon. 
Around this palace, in lesser palaces, mansions, tenements, and hovels, gathered 
a great population of prelates, envoys, lawyers, merchants, artists, poets, 
servants, soldiers, beggars, and prostitutes of every grade from cultured 
courtesans to tavern tarts. Here, for the most part, dwelt those bishops in 
partibus infidelium who were appointed to sees that had fallen into the hands of 
non-Christians. 

We, who are inured to colossal figures, can imagine the amount of money 
required to support this complex administrative establishment and its entourage. 
Several sources of income were nearly dried up: Italy, deserted by the papacy, 
sent hardly anything; Germany, at odds with John XXII, sent half its usual 
tribute; France, holding the Church almost at its mercy, appropriated for secular 
purposes a large part of French ecclesiastical revenues, and borrowed heavily 
from the papacy to finance the Hundred Years’ War; England severely restricted 
the flow of money to a Church that was in effect an ally of France. To meet this 


situation the Avignon popes were driven to develop every trickle of revenue. 
Each bishop or abbot, whether appointed by pope or secular prince, transmitted 
to the Curia, as an inaugural fee, one third of his prospective income for a year, 
and paid exasperating gratuities to the numerous intermediaries who had 
supported his nomination. If he became an archbishop he had to pay a substantial 
fee for the archiepiscopal pallium—a circular band of white wool, worn over the 
chasuble as the insignia of his office. When a new pontiff was elected, every 
ecclesiastical benefice or office sent him its full revenue for one year (annates), 
and thereafter a tenth of its revenue in each year; additional voluntary 
contributions were expected from time to time. On the death of any cardinal, 
archbishop, bishop, or abbot, his personal possessions and effects belonged to 
the papacy. In the interim between such death and the installation of a new 
appointee the popes received the revenues, and paid the expenses, of the 
benefice; and they were accused of deliberately extending this interval. Every 
ecclesiastical appointee was held responsible for dues unpaid by his 
predecessors. As bishops and abbots were in many cases feudal proprietors of 
estates received in fief from the king, they had to pay him tribute and provide 
him with soldiery, so that many were hard pressed to meet their combined 
ecclesiastical and secular obligations; and as the papal exactions were more 
severe than the state’s, we find the hierarchy sometimes supporting the king 
against the pope. The Avignon pontiffs almost completely ignored the ancient 
rights of cathedral chapters or monastic councils to choose bishops or abbots; 
and these by-passed collators joined in the accumulating resentment. Cases tried 
in the Papal Judiciary usually required the expensive help of lawyers, who had to 
pay an annual fee for license to plead in the papal courts. Every judgment or 
favor received from the Curia expected a gift in acknowledgment; even 
permission to be ordained had to be bought. The secular governments of Europe 
looked with awe and fury upon the fiscal machinery of the popes.” 

Protests arose from every quarter, and not least vigorously from churchmen 
themselves. The Spanish prelate Alvaro Pelayo, though thoroughly loyal to the 
papacy, wrote On the Lamentation of the Church, in which he mourned that 
“Whenever I entered the chambers of the ecclesiastics of the papal court, I found 
brokers and clergy engaged in weighing and reckoning the money that lay in 
heaps before them.... Wolves are in control of the Church, and feed on the 
blood” of the Christian flock. Cardinal Napoleone Orsini was disturbed to find 
that nearly all the bishoprics of Italy were the object of barter or family intrigue 
under Clement V. Edward HI of England, himself adept in taxation, reminded 
Clement VI that “the successor of the Apostles was commissioned to lead the 
Lord’s sheep to the pasture, not to fleece them,”9 and the English parliament 


passed several statutes to check the taxing power of the popes in Britain. In 
Germany papal collectors were hunted down, imprisoned, mutilated, in some 
cases strangled. In 1372 the clergy of Cologne, Bonn, Xanten, and Mainz bound 
themselves by oath not to pay the tithe demanded by Gregory XI. In France 
many benefices were ruined by a tragic combination of war, the Black Death, 
pillage by brigands, and the exactions of papal collectors; many pastors 
abandoned their parishes. 

To such complaints the popes replied that ecclesiastical administration 
required all these funds, that incorruptible agents were hard to find, and that they 
themselves were in a sea of troubles. Probably under duress, Clement VI lent 
Philip VI of France 592,000 gold florins ($14,800,000), and 3,517,000 more 
($87,925,000) to King John II.19 Great outlays were required to reconquer the 
lost papal states in Italy. Despite all taxes the popes suffered dire deficits. John 
XXII rescued the papal treasury by paying into it 440,000 florins from his 
personal funds; Innocent VI sold his silver plate, his jewelry and works of art; 
Urban V had to borrow 30,000 florins from his cardinals; Gregory XI owed 
120,000 francs when he died. 

Critics retorted that deficits were caused not by legitimate outlays but by the 
worldly luxury of the papal court and its hangers-on. Clement VI was 
surrounded by male and female relatives attired in precious stuffs and furs; by 
knights, squires, sergeants at arms, chaplains, ushers, chamberlains, musicians, 
poets, artists, doctors, scientists, tailors, philosophers, and chefs who were the 
envy of kings—all in all, some four hundred persons, all fed, clothed, lodged, 
and salaried by a lovably lavish Pope who had never known the cost of money. 
Clement thought of himself as a ruler who had to awe his subjects and impress 
ambassadors by “conspicuous consumption” after the custom of kings. The 
cardinals too, as the royal council of a state as well as the princes of the Church, 
had to maintain establishments befitting their dignity and power; their retinues, 
equipages, banquets were the talk of the town. Perhaps Cardinal Bernard of 
Garves overdid it, who hired fifty-one dwellings to house his retainers; and 
Cardinal Peter of Banhac, five of whose ten stables sheltered thirty-nine horses 
in comfort and style. Even bishops fell in line, and, despite remonstrances from 
provincial synods, kept rich establishments with jesters, falcons, and dogs. 

Avignon now assumed the morals, as well as the manners, of royal courts. 
Venality there was notorious. Guillaume Durand, Bishop of Mende, reported to 
the Council of Vienne: 


The whole Church might be reformed if the Church of Rome would begin by removing evil 
examples from itself... by which men are scandalized, and the whole people, as it were, infected.... 


For in all lands... the holy Church of God, and especially the most holy Church of Rome, is in evil 
repute; and all cry and publish it abroad that within her bosom all men, from the greatest unto even 
the least, have set their hearts upon covetousness.... That the whole Christian folk take from the 
clergy pernicious examples of gluttony is clear and notorious, since the said clergy feast more 
luxuriously and splendidly, and with more dishes, than princes and kings.11 


ot 


And Petrarch, a master of words, exhausted his vocabulary of vituperation to 


brand Avignon as 


the impious Babylon, the hell on earth, the sink of vice, the sewer of the world. There is in it neither 
faith nor charity nor religion nor the fear of God.... All the filth and wickedness of the world have 
run together here.... Old men plunge hot and headlong into the arms of Venus; forgetting their age, 
dignity, and powers, they rush into every shame, as if all their glory consisted not in the cross of 
Christ but in feasting, drunkenness, and unchastity.... Fornication, incest, rape, adultery are the 
lascivious delights of the pontifical games. 12 


Such testimony, from an eyewitness who never veered from orthodoxy, cannot 
be entirely disregarded, but it has the ring of exaggeration and personal 
resentment. Some discount must be made from it as the cry of a man who hated 
Avignon for snatching the papacy from Italy; who begged for benefices from the 
Avignon popes, received many, and asked for more; who consented to live with 
the murderous and antipapal Visconti, and had two bastards of his own. Morals 
in Rome, to which Petrarch importuned the popes to return, were then no better 
than in Avignon, except as poverty is an aid to chastity. St. Catherine of Siena 
was not as vivid as the poet in describing Avignon, but she told Gregory XI that 
at the papal court “her nostrils were assailed by the odors of hell.” !3 

Amid the moral decay there were many prelates who were worthy of their 
calling, and preferred the morals of Christ to those of their time. When we reflect 
that of the seven Avignon popes only one lived a life of worldly pleasure, and 
another, John XXII, however rapacious and severe, disciplined himself to ascetic 
austerity, and another, Gregory XI, though merciless in war was in peace a man 
of exemplary morals and piety, and three—Benedict XII, Innocent VI, and 
Urban V—were men of almost saintly life, we cannot hold the popes responsible 
for all the vice that gathered in papal Avignon. The cause was wealth, which has 
had like results in other times—in the Rome of Nero, the Rome of Leo X, the 
Paris of Louis XIV, the New York and Chicago of today. And as in these last 
cities we perceive that the vast majority of men and women lead decent lives, or 
practise their vices modestly, so we may presume that even in Avignon the 
lecher and the courtesan, the glutton and the thief, the crooked lawyer and the 
dishonest judge, the worldly cardinal and the faithless priest, were exceptions 


standing out more vividly than elsewhere because surveyed, and sometimes 
condoned, by the Apostolic See. 

The scandal was real enough to share with the flight from Rome in 
undermining the prestige and authority of the Church. As if to confirm the 
suspicion that they were no longer a world power but merely the tools of France, 
the Avignon popes named 113 Frenchmen to the college of cardinals in a total of 
134 nominations.!4 Hence the connivance of the English government at Wyclif’s 
uncompromising attacks upon the papacy. The German electors repudiated any 
further interference of the popes in the election of their kings and emperors. In 
1372 the abbots of the archdiocese of Cologne, in refusing the tithe to Pope 
Gregory XI, publicly proclaimed that “the Apostolic See has fallen into such 
contempt that the Catholic faith in these parts seems to be seriously imperiled. 
The laity speak slightingly of the Church because, departing from the custom of 
former days, she hardly ever sends forth preachers or reformers, but rather 
ostentatious men, cunning, selfish, and greedy. Things have come to such a pass 
that few are Christians in more than name.” !5 

It was the Babylonian Captivity of the popes in Avignon, and the ensuing 
Papal Schism, that prepared the Reformation; and it was their return to Italy that 
restored their prestige and deferred catastrophe for a century. 


II. THE ROAD TO ROME 


The status of the Church was lowest in Italy. In 1342 Benedict XII, to weaken 
the rebellious Louis of Bavaria, confirmed to all the despots of the Lombard 
cities the authority they had assumed in defiance of Imperial claims; Louis, in 
revenge, gave the Imperial sanction to the despots who had seized the Papal 
States.16 Milan openly flouted the popes. When Urban V sent two legates to 
Milan (1362), bearing bulls of excommunication to the Visconti, Bernabo 
compelled them to eat the bulls—parchment, silken cords, and leaden seals.!7 
Sicily, ever since its “Vespers” (1282), had remained in open enmity to the 
popes. 

Clement VI engaged an army to recapture the Papal States, but it was his 
successor, Innocent VI, who for a time restored them to obedience. Innocent was 
almost a model pope. After indulging a few relatives with appointments, he 
determined to stop the current of nepotism and corruption. He put an end to the 
epicurean splendor and wasteful outlay of the papal court, dismissed the horde of 
servants that had ministered to Clement VI, scattered the swarm of place seekers, 
ordered every priest to reside in his benefice, and himself led a life of integrity 
and modesty. He saw that the authority of the Church could be restored only by 


liberating her from the power of France and returning the papacy to Italy. But a 
Church alienated from France could hardly maintain herself without the 
revenues that had formerly come to her from the Papal States. Innocent, a man of 
peace, decided that these could be reclaimed only by war. 

He entrusted the task to a man with the fervent faith of a Spaniard, the energy 
of a Dominic, and the chivalry of a Castilian grandee. Gil Alvarez Carrillo de 
Albornoz had been a soldier under Alfonso XI of Castile, and had not abandoned 
war on becoming archbishop of Toledo; now, as Cardinal Egidio d’Albornoz, he 
became a brilliant general. He persuaded the republic of Florence—which feared 
the despots and brigands that surrounded her—to advance him the funds to 
organize an army. By clever and yet honorable negotiation, rather than by force, 
he deposed one after another of the petty tyrants that had seized the Papal States. 
He gave to these states the “Egidian Constitutions” (1357) that remained their 
basic law till the nineteenth century, and that provided a workable compromise 
between self-government and allegiance to the papacy. He outwitted the famous 
English adventurer John Hawkwood, took him prisoner, and threw the fear if not 
of God at least of the papal legate into the condottieri. He recovered Bologna 
from a rebellious archbishop, and persuaded the Visconti of Milan to make their 
peace with the Church. The way was now open for the popes to return to Italy. 

Urban V continued the austerity and reforms of Innocent VI. He labored to 
restore discipline and honesty in the clergy and at the papal court, 
discountenanced luxury among the cardinals, checked the chicanery of the 
lawyers and the extortions of the moneylenders, punished simony, and won to 
his service men of excellence in character and mind. He maintained at his own 
expense a thousand students in the universities, founded a new college at 
Montpellier, and supported many savants. To crown his pontificate he resolved 
to restore the papacy to Rome. The cardinals were horrified at the prospect; most 
of them had their roots and affections in France, and were hated in Italy. They 
begged him not to heed the pleas of St. Catherine or the eloquence of Petrarch. 
Urban pointed out to them the chaotic condition of France—its king a prisoner in 
England, its armies shattered, the English conquering the southern provinces and 
coming ever nearer to Avignon; what would a victorious England do to a papacy 
that had served and financed France? 

So on April 30, 1367, he sailed from Marseille, joyously escorted by Italian 
galleys. On October 16 he entered Rome amid the wild acclaim of the populace, 
the clergy, and the aristocracy; Italian princes held the bridle of the white mule 
on which he rode; and Petrarch poured out his gratitude to the French Pope who 
dared to live in Italy. It was a desolate though happy Rome: impoverished by its 
long separation from the papacy, half of its churches deserted and decayed, St. 


Paul’s in ruins, St. Peter’s threatening at any minute to collapse, the Lateran 
palace but recently destroyed by fire, palaces rivaling the tenements in 
dilapidation, swamps where there had been dwellings, rubbish lying ungathered 
in the squares and streets.!8 Urban gave orders and allotted funds for rebuilding 
the papal palace; unable to bear the sight of Rome, he went to live at 
Montefiascone; but even there his memories of luxurious Avignon and beloved 
France made him miserable. Petrarch heard of his hesitations, and urged him to 
persevere; St. Bridget of Sweden predicted that he would die soon if he left Italy. 
The Emperor Charles IV sought to strengthen him, gave the Imperial sanction to 
the papal recovery of central Italy, came humbly to Rome (1368) to lead the 
Pope’s horse from Sant’ Angelo to St. Peter’s, served him at Mass, and was 
crowned by him in a ceremony that seemed happily to heal the old strife of 
Empire and papacy. Then, on September 5, 1370, perhaps yielding to his French 
cardinals, and saying that he wished to make peace between England and France, 
Urban embarked for Marseille. On September 27 he reached Avignon, and there, 
on December 19, he died, clothed in the habit of a Benedictine monk, lying on a 
miserable couch, and having ordered that all who cared to enter should be 
admitted, so that all might see how vain and brief is the splendor of the most 
exalted man.19 

Gregory XI had been made a cardinal at eighteen by his genial uncle Clement 
VI; on December 29, 1370, he was ordained a priest, and on December 30, aged 
thirty-nine, he was elected pope. He was a man of learning, in love with Cicero; 
fate made him a man of war, and consumed his pontificate in violent revolt. 
Urban V, fearing that a French pope could not yet trust Italians, had named too 
many Frenchmen as legates to govern the Papal States. Finding themselves in a 
hostile environment, these prelates had built fortresses against the people, had 
imported numerous French aides, had taxed exorbitantly, and had preferred 
tyranny to tact. At Perugia a nephew of the legate pursued a married lady so 
voraciously that in trying to escape him she fell from a window and was killed. 
When a deputation demanded punishment for the nephew, the legate replied, 
“Why all this fuss? Do you mistake a Frenchman for a eunuch?”29 By a variety 
of means the legates earned such hatred that in 1375 many of the states rose 
against them in successive revolutions. St. Catherine made herself the voice of 
Italy, and urged Gregory to remove these “evil pastors who poison and devastate 
the garden of the Church.”2! Florence, usually an ally of the papacy, took the 
lead of the movement, and unfurled a red flag bearing in golden letters the word 
Libertas. At the beginning of 1375 sixty-four cities had acknowledged the pope 
as their civic as well as their spiritual head; in 1376 only one remained loyal to 


him. It seemed that all the work of Albornoz was undone, and that central Italy 
was again lost to the papacy. 

Gregory, prodded by the French cardinals, charged the Florentines with being 
the head of the revolt, and ordered them to submit to the papal legates. When 
they refused he excommunicated them, forbade religious services in their city, 
and declared all Florentines to be outlaws, whose goods might be seized, and 
whose persons might be enslaved, by any man anywhere. The whole structure of 
Florentine commerce and finance was threatened with collapse. England and 
France at once laid hands upon the Florentines and their property there. Florence 
responded by confiscating all Church property in its territory, tearing down the 
buildings of the Inquisition, closing the ecclesiastical courts, jailing—in some 
cases hanging—obstinate priests, and sending an appeal to the people of Rome 
to join the revolution, and end all temporal power of the Church in Italy. While 
Rome hesitated, Gregory despatched to its leaders a solemn promise that if the 
city remained loyal to him he would return the papacy to Rome. The Romans 
accepted the pledge, and kept the peace. 

Meanwhile the Pope had sent to Italy a force of “wild Breton mercenaries” 
under the command of “the fierce Cardinal Legate Robert of Geneva.”22 Robert 
waged the war with incredible barbarity. Having taken Cesena with the promise 
of an amnesty, he put every man, woman, and child there to the sword.23 John 
Hawkwood, leading his mercenaries in the service of the Church, slew 4000 in 
Faenza on suspicion that the town intended to join the revolt. St. Catherine of 
Siena was shocked by these brutalities, by the mutual confiscations, by the 
cessation of religious services in so much of Italy. She wrote to Gregory: 


You are indeed bound to win back the territory which has been lost to the Church; but you are 
even more bound to win back all the lambs which are the Church’s real treasure, and whose loss will 
truly impoverish her.... You must strike men with the weapons of goodness, love, and peace, and 
you will gain more than by the weapons of war. When I inquire of God what is best for your 
salvation, for the restoration of the Church, and for the whole world, there is no other answer but the 
word Peace! Peace! For the love of the Crucified Saviour, Peace!24 


Florence invited her to be one of its envoys to Gregory; she went, and took the 
occasion to condemn the morals of Avignon; she was so outspoken that many 
called for her arrest, but Gregory protected her. The mission had no immediate 
result. But when word reached him that unless he came soon Rome would join 
the revolt, Gregory—perhaps moved also by Catherine’s pleas—set out from 
Marseille, and reached Rome on January 17, 1377. He was not unanimously 
welcomed; the appeal of Florence had stirred old republican memories in the 


degenerate city, and Gregory was warned that his life was unsafe in the ancient 
capital of Christendom. In May he retired to Anagni. 

And now, as if at last yielding to Catherine, he turned from war to diplomacy. 
His agents encouraged the populace of the cities, who longed for peace with the 
Church, to overthrow their rebel governments; and to all towns that returned to 
his allegiance he promised self-government under a papal vicar of their own 
choice. City after city accepted these terms. In 1377 Florence agreed with 
Gregory to let Bernabo Visconti arbitrate their dispute. Bernabo, having 
persuaded the Pope to give him half of any penalty he might lay upon Florence, 
bade the city pay an indemnity of 800,000 florins ($20,000,000) to the Holy See. 
Deserted by her allies, Florence angrily submitted; but Pope Urban VI reduced 
the penalty to 250,000 florins. 

Gregory had not lived to see his victory. On November 7, 1377, he returned 
to Rome. He had been an invalid even in Avignon, and had not borne well his 
winter in central Italy. He felt the approach of death, and feared that the conflict 
between France and Italy for possession of the papacy would tear the Church to 
pieces. On March 19, 1378, he made arrangements for the speedy election of his 
successor. Eight days later he died, longing for le beau pays de France.2° 


II. THE CHRISTIAN LIFE: 1300-1424 


Deferring to a later chapter a consideration of the faith of the people and the 
morals of the clergy, let us note two contrasting features of Christian life in 
fourteenth-century Italy: the Inquisition and the saints. Fairness requires us to 
remember that the great majority of Christians then believed that the Church had 
been instituted, and that her basic doctrines had been laid down, by the Son of 
God; hence—whatever might be the faults of her human personnel—any active 
movement to overthrow her was rebellion against divine authority as well as 
treason against the secular state of which the Church was the upholding moral 
arm. Only with this thought in mind can we understand the ferocity with which 
Church and laity joined in suppressing the heresy preached (c. 1303) by Dolcino 
of Novara and his comely sister Margherita. 

Like Joachim of Flora, Dolcino divided history into periods, of which the 
third, from Pope Sylvester I (314—35) to 1280, saw the gradual corruption of the 
Church through worldly wealth; since Sylvester (said Dolcino) all the popes 
except Celestine V had been unfaithful to Christ; Benedict, Francis, and 
Dominic had nobly tried to win the Church back from Mammon to God, but had 
failed; and the papacy had now, under Boniface VIII and Clement V, become the 
harlot of the Apocalypse. Dolcino made himself the head of a new fraternity, the 


“Apostolic Brethren of Parma,” who rejected the authority of the popes, and 
inherited a medley of doctrines from the Patarines, the Waldenses, and the 
Spiritual Franciscans. They professed absolute chastity, but each man among 
them lived with a woman whom he called his sister. Clement V ordered the 
Inquisition to examine them; they refused to appear before the tribunal; instead 
they armed themselves, and took up positions at the foot of the Piedmontese 
Alps. The inquisitors led an army against them; bloody battles were fought; the 
Brethren retreated into mountain passes, where they were blockaded and starved; 
they ate rats, dogs, hares, grass; at last their mountain stronghold was stormed, a 
thousand fell fighting, thousands were burned to death (1304). When Margherita 
was led to the stake she was still so beautiful, despite emaciation, that men of 
rank offered her marriage if she would abjure her heresies; she refused, and was 
slowly consumed. Dolcino and an associate, Longino, were reserved for special 
treatment. They were mounted on a cart and were paraded through Vercelli; 
during this procession their flesh was torn from them bit by bit with hot pincers; 
their limbs and genitals were wrenched from their bodies; finally they were 
allowed to die.26 

It is pleasant to turn from such barbarism to the continuing efficacy of 
Christianity in inspiring men and women to saintliness. The same century that 
saw the tribulations and corruptions of Avignon produced missionaries like 
Giovanni da Monte Corvino and Oderic of Pordenone, who tried to convert the 
Hindus and Chinese; but the Chinese, says a Franciscan chronicler, clung to the 
“error that any man could be saved in his own sect.”2”7 Unwittingly these 
missionaries contributed less to religion than to the science of geography. 

St. Catherine of Siena was born, lived, and died in a modest room still shown 
to visitors. From that foot of earth she helped to move the papacy, and to revive 
in the people of Italy a piety that has survived Rinascita and Risorgimento alike. 
At fifteen she joined the Order of Penance of St. Dominic; this was a “tertiary” 
organization, composed not of monks or nuns, but of men and women living a 
secular life, yet dedicating themselves as much as possible to works of religion 
and charity. Catherine dwelt with her parents, but she made her room almost an 
anchoritic cell. lost herself in prayer and mystical contemplation, and hardly left 
her home except to go to church. Her parents were disturbed by her 
preoccupation with religion, and feared for her health. They laid upon her the 
heaviest drudgery of the household, which she performed without complaint. “I 
make a little corner apart in my heart for Jesus,” she said,28 and maintained a 
childlike serenity. All the joy, doubt, and ecstasy that other girls might derive 
from “profane” love Catherine sought and found in devotion to Christ. In the 
growing intensity of these solitary meditations she thought and spoke of Christ 


as her heavenly lover, she exchanged hearts with Him, saw herself, in vision, 
married to Him; and like St. Francis she thought so long about the five wounds 
of the Crucified that it seemed to her that she felt them in her own hands and feet 
and side. All temptations of the flesh she rejected as the wiles of Satan to 
withdraw her from her one engrossing love. 

After three years of almost solitary piety she felt that she could safely venture 
into the life of the city. As she had devoted her womanhood to Christ, so she 
devoted her maternal tenderness to the sick and needy of Siena; she stayed to the 
last moment with the victims of plague, and stood in spiritual consolation beside 
condemned criminals until the hour of their execution.29 When her parents died 
and left her a modest patrimony, she distributed it among the poor. Though she 
was disfigured by smallpox, her face was a blessing to all who saw her. Young 
men at her word abandoned their wonted blasphemies, and older men heard with 
melting skepticism her simple and trusting philosophy. All the evils of human 
life, she thought, were the result of human wickedness; but all the sins of 
mankind would be swallowed up and lost in the ocean of God’s love; and all the 
ills of the world would be cured if men could be persuaded to practise Christian 
love. Many believed her; Montepulciano sent for her to come and reconcile its 
feuding families; Pisa and Lucca sought her counsel; Florence invited her to join 
an embassy to Avignon. Gradually she was drawn into the world. 

She was horrified by what she saw in Italy and France: Rome filthy and 
desolate; Italy divorcing itself from a Church that had deserted to France; a 
clergy whose worldly living had forfeited the respect of the laity; a France 
already half ruined with war. Confident in her divine mission, she denounced 
prelates and pontiffs to their faces, and told them that only a return to Rome and 
to decency could save the Church. Herself unable to write, she, a girl of twenty- 
six, dictated stern but loving letters, in her simple and melodious Italian, to 
popes, princes, and statesmen; and on almost every page appeared the prophetic 
word Riformazione.29 She failed with the statesmen, but she succeeded with the 
people. She rejoiced when Urban V came to Rome, mourned when he left, lived 
again when Gregory XI came; she gave good advice to Urban VI, but was 
shocked by his brutality; and when the Papal Schism tore Christendom in two 
she was among the first casualties of that incredible conflict. She had reduced 
her meals to a mere mouthful of food; she carried asceticism so far, said legend, 
that the consecrated wafer received by her in communion was her only 
nourishment. She lost all power to resist disease; the Schism broke her will to 
live; and two years after its outbreak she passed away, aged thirty-three (1380). 
To this day she is a force for good in the Italy that she loved only next to Christ 
and the Church. 


In the year (1380) and city of her death St. Bernardino was born. The 
tradition of Catherine molded him; in the plague of 1400 he gave his days and 
nights to caring for the sick. Having joined the Franciscans, he set the example 
of obeying the strict rule of the Order. Many monks followed him; with these he 
founded (1405) the Observantine Franciscans, or Brethren of the Strict 
Observance; and before he died three hundred monastic communities had 
accepted his rule. The purity and nobility of his life gave an irresistible 
eloquence to his preaching. Even in Rome, whose population was more lawless 
than that of any other city in Europe, he drew criminals to confession, sinners to 
repentance, and habitual feudists to peace. Seventy years before Savonarola’s 
Burning of the Vanities in Florence, Bernardino persuaded Roman men and 
women to throw their playing cards, dice, lottery tickets, false hair, indecent 
pictures and books, even their musical instruments, into a giant funeral pyre on 
the Capitol (1424). Three days later a young woman accused of witchcraft was 
bummed on the same square, and all Rome crowded to the spectacle.3! Saint 
Bernardino himself was “a most conscientious persecutor of heretics.”32 

So the good and the evil, the beautiful and the horrible, mingled in the flux 
and chaos of the Christian life. The simple folk of Italy remained contentedly 
medieval, while the middle and upper classes, half drunk with the long-cellared 
wine of classic culture, moved forward with a noble ardor to create the 
Renaissance, and modern man. 


I. The Papal States may be listed under four provinces: 

I. LATIUM, containing the cities of Tivoli, Civita Castellana, Subiaco, Viterbo, Anagni, Ostia, and 
Rome; 

Il. UMBRIA, with Narni, Spoleto, Foligno, Assisi, Perugia, and Gubbio; 

Il. THE MARCHES, with Ascoli, Loreto, Ancona, Senigallia, Urbino, Camerino, Fabriano, and Pesaro; 
and 

IV. THE ROMAGNA, with Rimini, Cesena, Forli, Faenza, Ravenna, Imola, Bologna, and Ferrara. 


IL. Since 1274 it had been the custom to lock up the cardinals when they met in conclave (con clave, with a 
key) to choose a pope. 
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I. THE SETTING 


Tue Italians called this coming of age la Rinascita, Rebirth, because to them it 
seemed a triumphant resurrection of the classic spirit after a barbarous 
interruption of a thousand years.! The classic world, the Italians felt, had died in 
the German and Hun invasions of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries; the heavy 
hand of the Goth had crushed the fading but still fair flower of Roman art and 
life; “Gothic” art had repeated the invasion with an architecture precariously 
unstable and decoratively bizarre, and a sculpture coarse, crude, and gloomy 
with dour prophets and emaciated saints. Now, by the grace of time, those 
bearded Goths and those “long-beard” Lombards had been absorbed into the 
dominant Italian blood; by the grace of Vitruvius and the instructive ruins of the 
Roman Forum the classic column and architrave would again build shrines and 
palaces of sober dignity; by the grace of Petrarch and a hundred Italian scholars 
the rediscovered classics would restore the literature of Italy to the pure idiom 
and precision of Cicero’s prose, and the mellow music of Virgil’s verse. The 
sunshine of the Italian spirit would break through the northern mists; men and 
women would escape from the prison of medieval fear; they would worship 
beauty in all its forms, and fill the air with the joy of resurrection. Italy would be 
young again. 

The men who spoke so were too near the event to see the “Rebirth” in 
historical perspective, or in the confusing diversity of its constituents. But it took 
more than a revival of antiquity to make the Renaissance. And first of all it took 
money—smelly bourgeois money: the profits of skillful managers and underpaid 
labor; of hazardous voyages to the East, and laborious crossings of the Alps, to 
buy goods cheap and sell them dear; of careful calculations, investments, and 
loans; of interest and dividends accumulated until enough surplus could be 
spared from the pleasures of the flesh, from the purchase of senates, signories, 
and mistresses, to pay a Michelangelo or a Titian to transmute wealth into 


beauty, and perfume a fortune with the breath of art. Money is the root of all 
civilization. The funds of merchants, bankers, and the Church paid for the 
manuscripts that revived antiquity. Nor was it those manuscripts which freed the 
mind and senses of the Renaissance; it was the secularism that came from the 
rise of the middle classes; it was the growth of the universities, of knowledge 
and philosophy, the realistic sharpening of minds by the study of law, the 
broadening of minds by wider acquaintance with the world. Doubting the 
dogmas of the Church, no longer frightened by the fear of hell, and seeing the 
clergy as epicurean as the laity, the educated Italian shook himself loose from 
intellectual and ethical restraints; his liberated senses took unabashed delight in 
all embodiments of beauty in woman, man, and art; and his new freedom made 
him creative for an amazing century (1434-1534) before it destroyed him with 
moral chaos, disintegrative individualism, and national slavery. The interlude 
between two disciplines was the Renaissance. 

Why was northern Italy the first to experience this spring awakening? There 
the old Roman world had never been quite destroyed; the towns had kept their 
ancient structure and memories, and now renewed their Roman law. Classic art 
survived in Rome, Verona, Mantua, Padua; Agrippa’s Pantheon still functioned 
as a place of worship, though it was fourteen hundred years old; and in the 
Forum one could almost hear Cicero and Caesar debating the fate of Catiline. 
The Latin language was still a living tongue, of which Italian was merely a 
melodious variant. Pagan deities, myths, and rites lingered in popular memory, 
or under Christian forms. Italy stood athwart the Mediterranean, commanding 
that basin of classic civilization and trade. Northern Italy was more urban and 
industrial than any other region of Europe except Flanders. It had never suffered 
a full feudalism, but had subjected its nobles to its cities and its merchant class. 
It was the avenue of trade between the rest of Italy and transalpine Europe, and 
between Western Europe and the Levant; its commerce and industry made it the 
richest region in Christendom. Its adventurous traders were everywhere, from 
the fairs of France to the farthest ports of the Black Sea. Accustomed to dealing 
with Greeks, Arabs, Jews, Egyptians, Persians, Hindus, and Chinese, they lost 
the edge of their dogmas, and brought into the literate classes of Italy that same 
indifference to creeds which in nineteenth-century Europe came from widening 
contacts with alien faiths. Mercantile wisdom, however, conspired with national 
traditions, temperament, and pride to keep Italy Catholic even while she became 
pagan. Papal fees trickled to Rome along a thousand rivulets from a score of 
Christian lands, and the wealth of the Curia overflowed throughout Italy. The 
Church rewarded Italian loyalty with a generous lenience to the sins of the flesh, 
and a genial tolerance (before the Council of Trent, 1545) of heretical 


philosophers who refrained from undermining the piety of the people. So Italy 
advanced, in wealth and art and thought, a century ahead of the rest of Europe; 
and it was only in the sixteenth century, when the Renaissance faded in Italy, 
that it blossomed in France, Germany, Holland, England, and Spain. The 
Renaissance was not a period in time but a mode of life and thought moving 
from Italy through Europe with the course of commerce, war, and ideas. 

It made its first home in Florence for much the same reasons that gave it birth 
in northern Italy. Through the organization of her industry, the extension of her 
commerce, and the operations of her financiers, Fiorenza—the City of Flowers 
—was in the fourteenth century the richest town in the peninsula, excepting 
Venice. But while the Venetians in that age gave their energies almost entirely to 
the pursuit of pleasure and wealth, the Florentines, possibly through the stimulus 
of a turbulent semidemocracy, developed a keenness of mind and wit, and a skill 
in every art, that made their city by common consent the cultural capital of Italy. 
The quarrels of the factions raised the temperature of life and thought, and rival 
families contended in the patronage of art as well as in the pursuit of power. The 
final—not the first—stimulus was given when Cosimo de’ Medici offered the 
resources of his own and other fortunes and palaces to house and entertain the 
delegates to the Council of Florence (1439). The Greek prelates and scholars 
who came to that assembly to discuss the reunion of Eastern and Western 
Christianity had a far better knowledge of Greek literature than any Florentine 
could then possess; some of them lectured in Florence, and the elite of the city 
crowded to hear them. When Constantinople fell to the Turks many Greeks left it 
to make their home in the city where they had found such hospitality fourteen 
years before. Several of them brought manuscripts of ancient texts; some of 
them lectured on the Greek language or on Greek poetry and philosophy. So, by 
the concourse of many streams of influence, the Renaissance took form in 
Florence, and made it the Athens of Italy. 


I. THE MATERIAL BASIS 


Florence, in the fifteenth century, was a city-state ruling not only Florence but 
(with interruptions) Prato, Pistoia, Pisa, Volterra, Cortona, Arezzo, and their 
agricultural hinterland. The peasants were not serfs but partly small proprietors, 
mostly tenant farmers, who lived in houses of crude cemented stone much as 
today, and chose their own village officials to govern them in local affairs. 
Machiavelli did not disdain to chat and play with these hardy knights of the 
field, the orchard, or the vine. But the magistrates of the cities regulated sales, 
and, to appease a troublesome proletariat, kept food prices too low for peasant 


happiness; so the ancient strife of country and city added its somber obbligato to 
the songs of hate that rose from embattled classes within the city walls. 

According to Villani the city of Florence proper had in 1343 a population of 
some 91,500 souls; we have no equally reliable estimate for later Renaissance 
years, but we may presume that the population grew as commerce expanded and 
industry thrived. About a fourth of the city dwellers were industrial workers; the 
textile lines alone, in the thirteenth century, employed 30,000 men and women in 
two hundred factories.! In 1300 Federigo Oricellarii earned his surname by 
bringing from the East the secret of extracting from lichens a violet pigment 
(orchella, archil). This technique revolutionized the dye industry, and made 
some woolen manufacturers into what today would be millionaires. In textiles 
Florence had already reached by 1300 the capitalistic stage of large investment, 
central provision of materials and machinery, systematic division of labor, and 
control of production by the suppliers of capital. In 1407 a woolen garment 
passed through thirty processes, each performed by a worker specializing in that 
operation.2 

To sell its products Florence encouraged its merchants to maintain trade with 
all ports of the Mediterranean, and along the Atlantic as far as Bruges. Consuls 
were stationed in Italy, the Baleares, Flanders, Egypt, Cyprus, Constantinople, 
Persia, India, and China to protect and promote Florentine trade. Pisa was 
conquered as an indispensable outlet of Florentine goods to the sea, and Genoese 
merchant vessels were hired to carry them. Foreign products competitive with 
Florentine manufactures were excluded from the markets of Florence through 
protective tariffs set by a government of merchants and financiers. 

To finance this industry and commerce, and much else, the eighty banking 
houses of Florence—chiefly the Bardi, Peruzzi, Strozzi, Pitti, and Medici— 
invested the savings of their depositors. They cashed checks (polizze),3 issued 
letters of credit (lettere di pagamenti),4 exchanged merchandise as well as 
credit,° and supplied governments with funds for peace or war. Some Florentine 
firms lent 1,365,000 florins ($34,125,000?) to Edward III of England, and were 
ruined by his default (1345). Despite such catastrophes Florence became the 
financial capital of Europe from the thirteenth through the fifteenth century; it 
was there that rates of exchange were fixed for the currencies of Europe.” As 
early as 1300 a system of insurance protected the cargoes of Italy on their 
voyages—a precaution not adopted in England till 1543.8 Double-entry 
bookkeeping appears in a Florentine account book of 1382; probably it was 
already a century old in Florence, Venice, and Genoa.? In 1345 the Florentine 
government issued negotiable gold-redeemable bonds bearing the low interest 
rate of five per cent—a proof of the city’s reputation for commercial prosperity 


and integrity. The revenue of the government in 1400 was greater than that of 
England in the heyday of Elizabeth. 

The bankers, merchants, manufacturers, professional men, and _ skilled 
workers of Europe were organized in guilds. In Florence seven guilds (arti, arts, 
trades) were known as arti maggiori or greater guilds: clothing manufacturers, 
wool manufacturers, silk goods manufacturers, fur merchants, financiers, 
physicians and druggists, and a mixed guild of merchants, judges, and notaries. 
The remaining fourteen guilds of Florence were the arti minori or minor trades: 
clothiers, hosiers, butchers, bakers, vintners, cobblers, saddlers, armorers, 
blacksmiths, locksmiths, carpenters, innkeepers, masons and stonecutters, and a 
motley conglomeration of oil sellers, pork butchers, and ropemakers. Every 
voter had to be a member of one or another of these guilds; and the nobles who 
had been disfranchised in 1282 by a bourgeois revolution joined the guilds to 
regain the vote. Below the twenty-one guilds were seventy-two unions of 
voteless workingmen; below these, thousands of day laborers forbidden to 
organize, and living in impotent poverty; below these—or above them as better 
cared for by their masters—were a few slaves. The members of the greater 
guilds constituted in politics the popolo grasso, the fat or well-fed people; the 
rest of the population composed the popolo minuto or little people. The political 
history of Florence, like that of modern states, was first the victory of the 
business class over the old landowning aristocracy (1293), and then the struggle 
of the “working class” to acquire political power. 

In 1345 Cinto Brandini and nine others were put to death for organizing the 
poorer workers in the woolen industry, and foreign laborers were imported to 
break up these unions.!° In 1368 the “little people” attempted a revolution but 
were suppressed. Ten years later the tumulto dei Ciompi— the revolt of the wool 
carders—brought the working classes for a dizzy moment into control of the 
commune. Led by a barefoot workingman, Michele di Lando, the carders surged 
into the Palazzo Vecchio, dispersed the Signory, and established a dictatorship 
of the proletariat (1378). The laws against unionization were repealed, the lower 
unions were enfranchised, a moratorium of twelve years was declared on the 
debts of wage earners, and interest rates were reduced to further ease the burdens 
of the debtor class. Business leaders retaliated by shutting down their shops and 
inducing the landowners to cut the city’s food supply. The harassed 
revolutionists split into factions—an aristocracy of labor consisting of skilled 
craftsmen, and a “left wing” moved with communistic ideas. Finally the 
conservatives brought in strong men from the countryside, armed them, 
overthrew the divided government, and restored the business class to power 
(1382). 


The triumphant bourgeoisie revised the constitution to consolidate its victory. 
The Signoria, or municipal council of signori or gentlemen, was composed of 
eight priori delle arti— priors or leaders of the guilds—chosen by lot from bags 
containing the names of those eligible for office. They in turn chose as their 
executive head a gonfaloniere di giustizia—a “standardbearer of justice” or 
executor of the law. Of the eight priors four had to be from the greater guilds, 
though these arti maggiori included but a small minority of the adult male 
population. The same proportion was required in the advisory Consiglio del 
Popolo or Council of the People; popolo, however, meant only the members of 
the twenty-one guilds. The Consiglio del Comune was chosen from any guild 
membership, but its function was confined to assembling when summoned by 
the Signory, and to voting yes or no on proposals put before it by the priors. On 
rare occasions the priors called a parlamento of all voters to the Piazza della 
Signoria by ringing the great bell in the Palazzo Vecchio tower. Usually such a 
general assembly chose a balia or commission of reform, gave it supreme power 
for a stated period, and adjourned. 

It was a generous error of nineteenth-century historians to credit pre- 
Medicean Florence with a degree of democracy quite unknown in that 
plutocratic paradise. The subject cities, though themselves fertile in genius and 
proud of their heritage, had no voice in the Florentine Signory that governed 
them. In Florence only 3200 males could vote; and in both councils the 
representatives of the business class were a rarely challenged majority.1! The 
upper classes were convinced that the illiterate masses could form no sound or 
safe judgment of the community good in domestic crises or foreign affairs. The 
Florentines loved freedom, but it was, among the poor, the freedom to be 
commanded by Florentine masters, and, among the rich, the liberty to rule the 
city and its dependencies without imperial or papal or feudal impediment. 

The indisputable defects of the constitution were the brevity of its terms of 
office, and the frequent changes in the constitution itself. The evil results were 
faction, conspiracy, violence, confusion, incompetence, and the inability of the 
republic to design and execute such consistent and long-term policies as made 
for the stability and power of Venice. The pertinent good result was an electric 
atmosphere of conflict and debate that quickened the pulse, sharpened sense and 
mind and wit, stirred the imagination, and lifted Florence for a century to the 
cultural leadership of the world. 


III. COSIMO “PATER PATRIAE” 


Politics in Florence was the conflict of wealthy families and factions—the 
Ricci, Albizzi, Medici, Ridolfi, Pazzi, Pitti, Strozzi, Rucellai, Valori, Capponi, 
Soderini—for control of the government. From 1381 to 1434, with some 
interruptions, the Albizzi maintained their ascendancy in the state, and valiantly 
protected the rich against the poor. 

The Medici family can be traced back to 1201, when Chiarissimo de’ Medici 
was a member of the Communal Council.! Averardo de’ Medici, great-great- 
grandfather of Cosimo, founded the fortune of the family by bold commerce and 
judicious finance, and was chosen gonfalonier in 1314. Averardo’s 
grandnephew, Salvestro de’ Medici, gonfalonier in 1378, established the 
popularity of the family by espousing the cause of the rebel poor. Salvestro’s 
grandnephew, Giovanni di Bicci de’ Medici, gonfalonier in 1421, further 
endeared the family to the people by supporting—though he himself would 
suffer heavily from it—an annual tax (catasto) of one half of one per cent on 
income, which was reckoned at seven per cent of a man’s capital (1427).!12 The 
rich, who had previously enjoyed a poll or head tax merely equal to that paid by 
the poor, vowed vengeance on the Medici. 

Giovanni di Bicci died in 1428, bequeathing to his son Cosimo a good name 
and the largest fortune in Tuscany—179,221 florins ($4,480,525?).13 Cosimo 
was already thirty-nine years old, fully fit to carry on the far-flung enterprises of 
the firm. These were not confined to banking; they included the management of 
extensive farms, the manufacture of silk and woolen goods, and a varied trade 
that bound Russia and Spain, Scotland and Syria, Islam and Christendom. 
Cosimo, while building churches in Florence, saw no sin in making trade 
agreements, and exchanging costly presents, with Turkish sultans. The firm 
made a specialty of importing from the East articles of little bulk and great 
value, like spices, almonds, and sugar, and sold these and other products in a 
score of European ports. 

Cosimo directed all this with quiet skill, and found time left for politics. As a 
member of the Dieci, or War Council of Ten, he guided Florence to victory 
against Lucca, and as a banker he financed the war by lending large sums to the 
government. His popularity excited the envy of other magnates, and in 1433, 
Rinaldo degli Albizzi launched an attack upon him as planning to overthrow the 
Republic and make himself dictator. Rinaldo persuaded Bernardo Guadagni, 
then gonfalonier, to order Cosimo’s arrest; Cosimo surrendered himself, and was 
confined in the Palazzo Vecchio. Since Rinaldo, with his armed retainers, 
dominated the parlamento in the Piazza della Signoria, a decree of death seemed 
imminent. But Cosimo managed to convey a thousand ducats ($25,000?) to 
Bernardo, who suddenly became more humane, and compromised by having 


Cosimo, his sons, and his chief supporters banished for ten years.!4 Cosimo took 
up his residence in Venice, where his modesty and his means made him many 
friends. Soon the Venetian government was using its influence to have him 
recalled. The Signory elected in 1434 was favorable to him, and reversed the 
sentences of exile; Cosimo returned in triumph, and Rinaldo and his sons fled. 

A parlamento appointed a balia, and gave it supreme power. After serving 
three short terms Cosimo relinquished all political positions; “to be elected to 
office,” he said, “is often prejudicial to the body and hurtful to the soul.”!5 Since 
his enemies had left the city, his friends easily dominated the government. 
Without disturbing republican forms, he managed, by persuasion or money, to 
have his adherents remain in office to the end of his life. His loans to influential 
families won or forced their support; his gifts to the clergy enlisted their 
enthusiastic aid; and his public benefactions, of unprecedented scope and 
generosity, easily reconciled the citizens to his rule. The Florentines had 
observed that the constitution of the Republic did not protect them from the 
aristocracy of wealth; the defeat of the Ciompi had burned this lesson into the 
public memory. If the populace had to choose between the Albizzi, who favored 
the rich, and the Medici, who favored the middle classes and the poor, it could 
not long hesitate. A people oppressed by its economic masters, and weary of 
faction, welcomed dictatorship in Florence in 1434, in Perugia in 1389, in 
Bologna in 1401, in Siena in 1477, in Rome in 1347 and 1922. “The Medici,” 
said Villani, “were enabled to attain supremacy in the name of freedom, and 
with the support of the popolo and the populace.” !6 

Cosimo used his power with shrewd moderation, tempered with occasional 
violence. When his friends suspected that Baldaccio d’Anghiari was forming a 
conspiracy to end Cosimo’s power, they threw Baldaccio out of a sufficiently 
high window to ensure his termination, and Cosimo did not complain; it was one 
of his quips that “states are not ruled with paternosters.” He replaced the fixed 
income tax with a sliding scale of levies on capital, and was accused of adjusting 
these assessments to favor his friends and discourage his enemies. These levies 
totaled 4,875,000 florins ($121,875,000) in the first twenty years of Cosimo’s 
ascendancy; and those who balked at paying them were summarily jailed. Many 
aristocrats left the city and resumed the rural life of the medieval nobility. 
Cosimo accepted their departure with equanimity, remarking that new aristocrats 
could be made with a few yards of scarlet cloth.17 

The people smiled approval, for they noted that the levies were devoted to the 
administration and adornment of Florence, and that Cosimo himself contributed 
400,000 florins ($10,000,000?) to public works and private charities;!8 this was 
almost double the sum that he left to his heirs.19 He labored assiduously to the 


end of his seventy-five years, managing at once his own properties and the 
affairs of the state. When Edward IV of England asked for a substantial loan, 
Cosimo obliged him, ignoring the faithlessness of Edward III, and the King 
repaid him with coin and political support. Tommaso Parentucelli, Bishop of 
Bologna, ran out of funds and asked for aid; Cosimo supplied him; and when 
Parentucelli became Pope Nicholas V Cosimo was given charge of all papal 
finances. To keep the varied threads of his activity from tangling, he rose early, 
and went nearly every day to his office, like an American millionaire. At home 
he pruned his trees and tended his vines. He dressed simply, ate and drank 
temperately, and (after begetting an illegitimate son by a slave girl) lived a quiet 
and orderly family life. Those who were admitted to his home were astonished at 
the contrast between the homely fare of his private table and the lavish feasts 
that he provided for foreign dignitaries as a lure to comity and peace. He was 
normally humane, mild, forgiving, reticent and yet known for his dry wit. He 
was generous to the poor, paid the taxes of impoverished friends, and hid his 
charity, like his power, in a gracious anonymity. Botticelli, Pontormo, and 
Benozzo Gozzoli have pictured him for us: of middle stature and olive 
complexion, with gray receding hair, long, sharp nose, and a grave, kindly 
countenance bespeaking shrewd wisdom and calm strength. 

His foreign policy was dedicated to the organization of peace. Coming to 
power after a series of ruinous conflicts, Cosimo noted how war, actual or 
imminent, hobbled the march of trade. When the rule of the Visconti in Milan 
collapsed in chaos at Filippo Maria’s death, and Venice threatened to absorb the 
duchy and dominate all nothern Italy to the very gates of Florence, Cosimo sent 
Francesco Sforza the means to establish himself in Milan and check the Venetian 
advance. When Venice and Naples formed an alliance against Florence, Cosimo 
called in so many loans made to their citizens that their governments were 
induced to make peace.29 Thereafter Milan and Florence stood against Venice 
and Naples in a balance of power so even that neither side dared to risk a war. 
This policy of balanced powers, conceived by Cosimo and continued by 
Lorenzo, gave Italy those decades of peace and order, from 1450 to 1492, during 
which the cities grew rich enough to finance the early Renaissance. 

It was the good fortune of Italy and mankind that Cosimo cared as much for 
literature, scholarship, philosophy, and art as for wealth and power. He was a 
man of education and taste; he knew Latin well, and had a smattering of Greek, 
Hebrew, and Arabic; he was broad enough to appreciate the piety and painting of 
Fra Angelico, the engaging rascality of Fra Filippo Lippi, the classical style of 
Ghiberti’s reliefs, the bold originality of Donatello’s sculpture, the grandiose 
churches of Brunellesco, the restrained power of Michelozzo’s architecture, the 


pagan Platonism of Gemistus Pletho, the mystic Platonism of Pico and Ficino, 
the refinement of Alberti, the learned vulgarity of Poggio, the bibliolatry of 
Niccolo de’ Niccoli; and all these men experienced his generosity. He brought 
Joannes Argyropoulos to Florence to instruct its youth in the language and 
literature of ancient Greece, and for twelve years he studied with Ficino the 
classics of Greece and Rome. He spent a large part of his fortune collecting 
classic texts, so that the most costly cargoes of his ships were in many cases 
manuscripts carried from Greece or Alexandria. When Niccolo de’ Niccoli had 
ruined himself in buying ancient manuscripts, Cosimo opened for him an 
unlimited credit at the Medici bank, and supported him till death. He engaged 
forty-five copyists, under the guidance of the enthusiastic bookseller Vespasiano 
da Bisticci, to transcribe such manuscripts as could not be bought. All these 
“precious minims” he placed in rooms at the monastery of San Marco, or in the 
abbey of Fiesole, or in his own library. When Niccoli died (1437), leaving eight 
hundred manuscripts valued at 6000 florins ($150,000), along with many debts, 
and naming sixteen trustees to determine the disposal of the books, Cosimo 
offered to assume the debts if he might allocate the volumes. It was so agreed, 
and Cosimo divided the collection between San Marco’s library and his own. All 
these collections were open to teachers and students without charge. Said the 
Florentine historian Varchi, with patriotic exaggeration: That Greek letters were 
not completely forgotten, to the great loss of humanity, and that Latin letters 
have been revived to the infinite benefit of the people—this all Italy, nay all the 
world, owes solely to the high wisdom and friendliness of the house of the 
Medici.2! 


Of course the great work of revival had been inaugurated by the translators in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and by Arabic commentators, and by 
Petrarch and Boccaccio. It had been continued by scholars and collectors like 
Salutati, Traversari, Bruni, and Valla before Cosimo; it was carried forward 
independently of him by Niccoli, Poggio, Filelfo, King Alfonso the 
Magnanimous of Naples, and a hundred other contemporaries of Cosimo, even 
by his exiled rival, Palla Strozzi. But if we embrace in our judgment not only 
Cosimo Pater Patriae, but his descendants Lorenzo the Magnificent, Leo X, and 
Clement VII, we may admit that in the patronage of learning and art the Medici 
have never been equaled by any other family in the known history of mankind. 


IV. THE HUMANISTS 


It was under the Medici, or in their day, that the humanists captivated the 
mind of Italy, turned it from religion to philosophy, from heaven to earth, and 


revealed to an astonished generation the riches of pagan thought and art. These 
men mad about scholarship received, as early as Ariosto,22 the name of umanisti 
because they called the study of classic culture umanita— the “humanities”—or 
literae humaniores—not “more humane” but more human letters. The proper 
study of mankind was now to be man, in all the potential strength and beauty of 
his body, in all the joy and pain of his senses and feelings, in all the frail majesty 
of his reason; and in these as most abundantly and perfectly revealed in the 
literature and art of ancient Greece and Rome. This was humanism. 

Nearly all the Latin, and many of the Greek classics now extant were known 
to medieval scholars here and there; and the thirteenth century was acquainted 
with the major pagan philosophers. But that century had almost ignored Greek 
poetry; and many ancient worthies now honored by us lay neglected in monastic 
or cathedral libraries. It was mostly in such forgotten corners that Petrarch and 
his successors found the “lost” classics, “gentle prisoners,” he called them, “held 
in captivity by barbarous jailers.” Boccaccio, visiting Monte Cassino, was 
shocked to find precious manuscripts rotting in dust, or mutilated to make 
psalters or amulets. Poggio, visiting the Swiss monastery of St. Gall while 
attending the Council of Constance, found the Institutiones of Quintilian in a 
foul dark dungeon, and felt, as he reclaimed the rolls, that the old pedagogue was 
stretching out his hands, begging to be saved from the “barbarians”; for by that 
name the culture-conscious Italians, like the ancient Greeks and Romans, called 
their virile conquerors beyond the Alps. Poggio alone, undeterred by winter’s 
cold or snow, exhumed from such tombs the texts of Lucretius, Columella, 
Frontinus, Vitruvius, Valerius Flaccus, Tertullian, Plautus, Petronius, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, and several major speeches of Cicero. Coluccio Salutati unearthed 
Cicero’s letters ad familiares at Vercelli (1389); Gherardo Landriani found 
Cicero’s treatises on rhetoric in an old chest at Lodi (1422); Ambrogio 
Traversari rescued Cornelius Nepos from oblivion in Padua (1434); the 
Agricola, Germania, and Dialogi of Tacitus were discovered in Germany 
(1455); the first six books of Tacitus’ Annales, and a full manuscript of the 
younger Pliny’s letters were recovered from the monastery of Corvey (1508), 
and became a prize possession of Leo X. 

In the half century before the Turks took Constantinople a dozen humanists 
studied or traveled in Greece; one of them, Giovanni Aurispa, brought back to 
Italy 238 manuscripts, including the plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles; another, 
Francesco Filelfo, salvaged from Constantinople (1427) texts of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Polybius, Demosthenes, Aeschines, and Aristotle, and seven dramas 
of Euripides. When such literary explorers returned to Italy with their finds they 
were welcomed like victorious generals, and princes and prelates paid well for a 


share of the spoils. The fall of Constantinople resulted in the loss of many 
classics previously mentioned by Byzantine writers as in the libraries of that 
city; nevertheless thousands of volumes were saved, and most of them came to 
Italy; to this day the best manuscripts of Greek classics are in Italy. For three 
centuries, from Petrarch to Tasso, men collected manuscripts with philatelic 
passion. Niccolo de’ Niccoli spent more than he had in this pursuit; Andreolo de 
Ochis was ready to sacrifice his home, his wife, his life to add to his library; 
Poggio suffered when he saw money being spent on anything else than books. 

An editorial revolution ensued. The texts so recovered were studied, 
compared, corrected, and explained in a campaign of scholarship that ranged 
from Lorenzo Valla in Naples to Sir Thomas More in London. Since these labors 
in many cases required a knowledge of Greek, Italy—and later France, England, 
and Germany—sent out a call for teachers of Greek. Aurispa and Filelfo learned 
the language in Greece itself. After Manuel Chrysoloras came to Italy (1397) as 
Byzantine envoy, the University of Florence persuaded him to join its faculty as 
professor of Greek language and literature. Among his pupils there were Poggio, 
Palla Strozzi, Marsuppini, and Manetti. Leonardo Bruni, studying law, 
abandoned it, under the spell of Chrysoloras, for the study of Greek; “I gave 
myself to his teaching with such ardor,” he tells us, “that my dreams at night 
were filled with what I had learned from him during the day.”23 Who now could 
imagine that Greek grammar was once an adventure and a romance? 

In 1439 Greeks met Italians at the Council of Florence, and the lessons they 
exchanged in language had far more result than their laborious negotiations in 
theology. There Gemistus Pletho gave the famous lectures that ended the reign 
of Aristotle in European philosophy and enthroned Plato as almost a god. When 
the Council dispersed, Joannes Bessarion, who had come to it as Bishop of 
Nicaea, remained in Italy and gave part of his time to teaching Greek. Other 
cities contracted the fever; Bessarion brought it to Rome; Theodorus Gaza taught 
Greek at Mantua, Ferrara (1444), and Rome (1451); Demetrius Chalcondyles 
taught at Perugia (1450), Padua, Florence, and Milan (c. 1492-1511); Joannes 
Argyropoulos at Padua (1441), Florence (1456-71), and Rome (1471-86). All 
these men came to Italy before the fall of Constantinople (1453), so that that 
event played a minor role in the transit of Greek from Byzantium to Italy; but the 
gradual encirclement of Constantinople by the Turks after 1356 shared in 
persuading Greek scholars to go west. One of those who fled at the collapse of 
the Eastern capital was Constantine Lascaris, who came to teach Greek at Milan 
(1460-5), Naples, and Messina (1466-1501). The first Greek book printed in 
Renaissance Italy was his Greek grammar. 


With all these scholars and their pupils enthusiastically active in Italy, it was 
but a short time when the classics of Greek literature and philosophy were 
rendered into Latin with more thoroughness, accuracy, and finish than in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Guarino translated parts of Strabo and Plutarch; 
Traversari, Diogenes Laertius; Valla, Herodotus, Thucydides, and the Iliad; 
Perotti, Polybius; Ficino, Plato and Plotinus. Plato, above all, amazed and 
delighted the humanists. They gloried in the fluid grace of his style; they found 
in the Dialogues a drama more vivid and contemporary than anything in 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, or Euripides; they envied and marveled at the freedom 
with which the Greeks of Socrates’ time discussed the most crucial problems of 
religion and politics; and they thought they had found in Plato—clouded with 
Plotinus—a mystical philosophy that would enable them to retain a Christianity 
that they had ceased to believe in, but never ceased to love. Moved by the 
eloquence of Gemistus Pletho and the enthusiasm of his pupils at Florence, 
Cosimo established there (1445) a Platonic Academy for the study of Plato, and 
provided handsomely for Marsilio Ficino to give half a lifetime to the translation 
and exposition of Plato’s works. Now, after a reign of four hundred years, 
Scholasticism lost its domination in the philosophy of the West; the dialogue and 
essay replaced the scholastica disputatio as the form of philosophical exposition, 
and the exhilarating spirit of Plato entered like an energizing yeast into the rising 
body of European thought. 

But as Italy recovered more and more of its own classic heritage, the 
admiration of the humanists for Greece was surpassed by their pride in the 
literature and art of ancient Rome. They revived Latin as a medium of living 
literature; they Latinized their names, and Romanized the terms of Christian 
worship and life: God became Juppiter, Providence fatum, the saints divi, nuns 
vestales, the pope pontifex maximus. They fashioned their prose style on Cicero, 
their poetry on Virgil and Horace; and some, like Filelfo, Valla, and Politian, 
achieved an almost classic elegance. So, in its course, the Renaissance moved 
back from Greek to Latin, from Athens to Rome; fifteen centuries appeared to 
fall away, and the age of Cicero and Horace, of Ovid and Seneca, seemed 
reborn. Style became more important than substance, form triumphed over 
matter; and the oratory of majestic periods rang again in the halls of princes and 
pedagogues. Perhaps it would have been better if the humanists had used Italian; 
but they looked down upon the speech of the Commedia and the Canzoniere as a 
corrupt and degenerate Latin (which almost it was), and deplored Dante’s choice 
of the vernacular tongue. As a penalty the humanists lost touch with the living 
sources of literature; and the people, leaving their works to the aristocracy, 
preferred the jolly tales—novelle— of Sacchetti and Bandello, or the exciting 


mixture of war and love in the romances that were being translated or adapted 
into Italian from the French. Nevertheless this passing infatuation with a dying 
language and an “immortal” literature helped Italian authors to recapture the 
architecture, sculpture, and music of style, and to formulate the canons of taste 
and utterance that lifted the vernaculars to literary form, and set a goal and a 
standard for art. In the field of history it was the humanists who ended the 
succession of medieval chronicles—chaotic and uncritical—by scrutinizing and 
harmonizing sources, marshaling the matter into order and clarity, vitalizing and 
humanizing the past by mingling biography with history, and raising their 
narratives to some level of philosophy by discerning causes, currents, and 
effects, and studying the regularities and lessons of history. 

The humanist movement spread throughout Italy, but until the accession of a 
Florentine Medici to the papacy its leaders were almost all citizens or graduates 
of Florence. Coluccio Salutati, who became executive secretary or chancellor 
(cancellarius) to the Signory in 1375, was a bridge from Petrarch and Boccaccio 
to Cosimo, knowing and loving all three. The public documents drawn up by 
him were models of classical Latinity, and set an example that officials in 
Venice, Milan, Naples, and Rome bestirred themselves to follow; Giangaleazzo 
Visconti of Milan said that Salutati had done him more harm by excellence of 
style than could have come from an army of mercenaries.24 The fame of Niccolo 
de’ Niccoli as a Latin stylist rivaled his renown as a collector of manuscripts; 
Bruni called him the “censor of the Latin tongue,” and, like other authors, 
submitted his own writings to Niccoli for correction before publishing them. 
Niccoli filled his house with ancient classics, statuary, inscriptions, vases, coins, 
and gems. He avoided marriage lest it distract him from his books, but found 
time for a concubine stolen from his brother’s bed.2° He opened his library to all 
who cared to study there, and urged young Florentines to abandon luxury for 
literature. Seeing a wealthy youth idling the day away, Niccoli asked him, “What 
is your object in life?” “To have a good time,” was the frank reply. “But when 
your youth is over, of what consequence will you be?”26 The youth saw the 
point, and put himself under Niccoli’s tutelage. 

Leonardo Bruni, secretary to four popes and then (1427-44) to the Florentine 
Signory, translated several dialogues of Plato into a Latin whose excellence for 
the first time fully revealed the splendor of Plato’s style to Italy; he composed a 
Latin History of Florence for which the Republic exempted him and his children 
from taxation; and his speeches were compared with those of Pericles. When he 
died the priors decreed him a public funeral after the manner of the ancients; he 
was buried in the church of Santa Croce, with his History on his breast; and 
Bernardo Rossellino designed for his resting place a noble and sumptuous tomb. 


Born like Bruni in Arezzo, and succeeding him as secretary to the Signory, 
Carlo Marsuppini awed his time by carrying half the classics of Greece and 
Rome in his head; he left hardly one ancient author unquoted in his inaugural 
address as professor of literature in the University of Florence. His admiration 
for pagan antiquity was such that he felt called upon to reject Christianity;27 
nevertheless he became for a time apostolic secretary to the Roman See; and 
though he was said to have died without bothering to receive the sacraments,28 
he too was buried in Santa Croce under gorgeous oratory by Giannozzo Manetti 
and an ornate tomb by Desiderio da Settignano (1453). Manetti, who 
pronounced this eulogy over an atheist, was a man whose piety rivaled his 
learning. For nine years he hardly stirred from his house and garden, steeping 
himself in classical literature, and learning Hebrew as well as Latin and Greek. 
Sent as ambassador to Rome, Naples, Venice, Genoa, he charmed all, and won 
friendships precious to his government by his culture, his liberality, and his 
integrity. 

All these men except Salutati were members of the circle that gathered in the 
city house or country villa of Cosimo, and led the movement of scholarship 
during his ascendancy. Another friend of Cosimo almost equaled him as a host 
to learning. Ambrogio Traversari, general of the Camaldulite order, lived in a 
cell in the monastery of Santa Maria degli Angeli near Florence. He mastered 
Greek, and suffered qualms of conscience in his affection for the classics; he 
refrained from quoting them in his writings, but revealed their influence in a 
Latin style whose idiomatic purity would have shocked all the famous Gregories. 
Cosimo, who knew how to reconcile the classics, as well as high finance, with 
Christianity, loved to visit him. Niccoli, Marsuppini, Bruni, and others made his 
cell a literary rendezvous. 

The most active and troublesome of the Italian humanists was Poggio 
Bracciolini. Born poor near Arezzo (1380), he was educated at Florence, studied 
Greek under Manuel Chrysoloras, supported himself by copying manuscripts, 
was befriended by Salutati, and secured appointment, at twenty-four, as a 
secretary in the papal chancery at Rome. For the next half century he served the 
Curia, never taking even minor orders, but wearing ecclesiastical dress. Valuing 
his energy and his learning, the Curia sent him on a dozen missions. From these 
he digressed, time and again, to search for classic manuscripts; his credentials as 
a papal secretary won him access to the most jealously guarded, or most 
carelessly neglected, treasures in the monastic libraries at St. Gall, Langres, 
Weingarten, and Reichenau; and his spoils were so rich that Bruni and other 
humanists hailed them as epochal. Back in Rome he wrote for Martin V vigorous 
defenses of Church dogmas, and then, in private gatherings, joined with other 


employees of the Curia in laughing at the Christian creed.22 He composed 
dialogues and letters in rough but breezy Latin, satirizing the vices of the clergy 
even while practising them to the extent of his means. When Cardinal Sant’ 
Angelo reproved him for having children, which hardly befitted a man in 
ecclesiastical dress, and for maintaining a mistress, which seemed unbecoming 
in a layman, Poggio replied with his usual insolence: “I have children, which is 
becoming to a layman, and I have a mistress, which is an old custom of the 
clergy.”3° At fifty-five he abandoned the mistress who had given him fourteen 
children, and married a girl of eighteen. Meanwhile he almost founded modern 
archeology by collecting ancient coins, inscriptions, and statuary, and by 
describing with scholarly precision the surviving monuments of classic Rome. 
He accompanied Pope Eugenius IV to the Council of Florence, quarreled with 
Francesco Filelfo, and exchanged with him enthusiastic invectives of the 
coarsest indecency, peppered with accusations of theft, atheism, and sodomy. 
Again in Rome, he worked with especial pleasure for the humanist Pope 
Nicholas V. At seventy he composed his famous Liber facetiarum, a collection 
of stories, satires, and obscenities. When Lorenzo Valla joined the papal 
secretariat Poggio attacked him in a new series of Invectivae, charging him with 
larceny, forgery, treachery, heresy, drunkenness, and immorality. Valla replied 
by laughing at Poggio’s Latin, quoting his sins against grammar and idiom, and 
setting him aside as a fool in his dotage.3! No one but the immediate victim took 
such literary assaults seriously; they were competitive essays in Latin 
composition; indeed Poggio proclaimed, in one of them, that he would show 
how well classic Latin could express the most modern ideas and the most private 
concerns. He was so adept in the art of erudite scurrility that “the whole world,” 
said Vespasiano, “was afraid of him.”52 His pen, like that of a later Aretine, 
became an instrument of blackmail. When Alfonso of Naples delayed in 
acknowledging Poggio’s gift of Xenophon’s Cyropaedia translated into Latin, 
the irate humanist hinted that a good pen could stab any king, and Alfonso 
hastily sent him 500 ducats to hold his tongue. After enjoying every instinct and 
impulse for seventy years, Poggio composed a treatise De miseriis humanae 
conditionis, in which he reckoned that the ills of life outweigh the joys, and 
concluded, like Solon, that the luckiest people are those who escape being 
born.35 At seventy-two he returned to Florence, was soon made secretary to the 
Signory, and finally was elected to the Signory itself. He expressed his 
appreciation by writing a history of Florence in the style of the ancients— 
politics, war, and imaginary speeches. Other humanists breathed relief when at 
last, aged seventy-nine, he died (1459). He too was buried in Santa Croce; his 
statue by Donatello was erected on the facade of the duomo; and in 1560, in the 


confusion of some alterations, it was set up inside the cathedral as one of the 
twelve Apostles.34 

It is clear that Christianity, in both its theology and its ethics, had lost its hold 
on perhaps a majority of the Italian humanists. Several, like Traversari, Bruni, 
and Manetti in Florence, Vittorino da Feltre in Mantua, Guarino da Verona in 
Ferrara, and Flavio Biondo in Rome, remained loyal to the faith. But to many 
others the revelation of a Greek culture lasting a thousand years, and reaching 
the heights of literature, philosophy, and art in complete independence of 
Judaism and Christianity, was a mortal blow to their belief in the Pauline 
theology, or in the doctrine of nulla salus extra ecclesiam—”no salvation outside 
the Church.” Socrates and Plato became for them uncanonized saints; the 
dynasty of the Greek philosophers seemed to them superior to the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, the prose of Plato and Cicero made even a cardinal ashamed of the 
Greek of the New Testament and the Latin of Jerome’s translation; the grandeur 
of Imperial Rome seemed nobler than the timid retreat of convinced Christians 
into monastic cells; the free thought and conduct of Periclean Greeks or 
Augustan Romans filled many humanists with an envy that shattered in their 
hearts the Christian code of humility, otherworldliness, continence; and they 
wondered why they should subject body, mind, and soul to the rule of 
ecclesiastics who themselves were now joyously converted to the world. For 
these humanists the ten centuries between Constantine and Dante were a tragic 
error, a Dantesque losing of the right road; the lovely legends of the Virgin and 
the saints faded from their memory to make room for Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
and Horace’s ambisexual odes; the great cathedrals now seemed barbarous, and 
their gaunt statuary lost all charm for eyes that had seen, fingers that had 
touched, the Apollo Belvedere. 

So the humanists, by and large, acted as if Christianity were a myth 
conformable to the needs of popular imagination and morality, but not to be 
taken seriously by emancipated minds. They supported it in their public 
pronouncements, professed a saving orthodoxy, and struggled to harmonize 
Christian doctrine with Greek philosophy. The very effort betrayed them; 
implicitly they accepted reason as the supreme court, and honoured Plato’s 
Dialogues equally with the New Testament. Like the Sophists of pre-Socratic 
Greece, they directly or indirectly, willfully or unwittingly undermined their 
hearers’ religious faith. Their lives reflected their actual creed; many of them 
accepted and practised the ethics of paganism in the sensual rather than in the 
Stoic sense. The only immortality they recognized was that which came through 
the recording of great deeds; they with their pens, not God, would confer it, 
would destine men to everlasting glory or shame. A generation after Cosimo 


they would agree to share this magic power with the artists who carved or 
painted the effigies of patrons, or built noble edifices that preserved a donor’s 
name. The desire of patrons to achieve such mundane immortality was one of the 
strongest generative forces in the art and literature of the Renaissance. 

The influence of the humanists was for a century the dominant factor in the 
intellectual life of Western Europe. They taught writers a sharper sense of 
structure and form; they taught them also the artifices of rhetoric, the frills of 
language, the abracadabra of mythology, the fetishism of classical quotation, the 
sacrifice of significance to correctness of speech and beauty of style. Their 
infatuation with Latin postponed for a century (1400-1500) the development of 
Italian poetry and prose. They emancipated science from theology, but impeded 
it by worshiping the past, and by stressing erudition rather than objective 
observation and original thought. Strange to say, they were least influential in 
the universities. These were already old in Italy; and at Bologna, Padua, Pisa, 
Piacenza, Pavia, Naples, Siena, Arezzo, Lucca, the faculties of law, medicine, 
theology, and “arts”—i.e., language, literature, rhetoric, and philosophy—were 
too mortised in medieval custom to allow a new emphasis on ancient cultures; at 
most they yielded, here and there, a chair of rhetoric to a humanist. The 
influence of the “revival of letters” operated chiefly through academies founded 
by patron princes in Florence, Naples, Venice, Ferrara, Mantua, Milan, and 
Rome. There the humanists dictated in Greek or Latin the classic text they 
proposed to discuss; at each step they commented in Latin on the grammatical, 
rhetorical, geographical, biographical, and literary aspects of the text; their 
students took down the dictated text, and, in the margins, much of the 
commentary; in this way copies of the classics, and of commentaries as well, 
were multiplied and were scattered into the world. The age of Cosimo was 
therefore a period of devoted scholarship, rather than of creative literature. 
Grammar, lexicography, archeology, rhetoric, and the critical revision of 
classical texts were the literary glories of the time. The form, machinery, and 
substance of modern erudition were established; a bridge was built by which the 
legacy of Greece and Rome passed into the modern mind. 

Not since the days of the Sophists had scholars risen to so high a place in 
society and politics. The humanists became secretaries and advisers to senates, 
signories, dukes, and popes, repaying their favors with classic eulogies, and their 
snubs with poisoned epigrams. They transformed the ideal of a gentleman from a 
man with ready sword and clanking spurs into that of the fully developed 
individual attaining to wisdom and worth by absorbing the cultural heritage of 
the race. The prestige of their learning and the fascination of their eloquence 
conquered transalpine Europe at the very time when the arms of France, 


Germany, and Spain were preparing to conquer Italy. Country after country was 
inoculated with the new culture, and passed from medievalism to modernity. The 
same century that saw the discovery of America saw the rediscovery of Greece 
and Rome; and the literary and philosophical transformation had far profounder 
results for the human spirit than the circumnavigation and exploration of the 
globe. For it was the humanists, not the navigators, who liberated man from 
dogma, taught him to love life rather than brood about death, and made the 
European mind free. 

Humanism influenced art last because it appealed rather to intellect than to 
sense. The chief patron of art was still the Church, and the chief purpose of art 
was still to convey the Christian story to the letterless, and to adorn the house of 
God. The Virgin and her Child, the suffering and crucified Christ, the prophets, 
Apostles, Fathers, and saints remained the necessary subjects of sculpture and 
painting, even of the minor arts. Gradually, however, the humanists taught the 
Italians a more sensual sense of beauty; a frank admiration for the healthy 
human body—male or female, preferably nude—permeated the educated 
classes; the reaffirmation of life in Renaissance literature, as against the 
medieval contemplation of another world, gave art a secret secular leaning; and 
by finding Italian Aphrodites to pose as Virgins, and Italian Apollos to serve as 
Sebastians, the painters of Lorenzo’s age, and later, introduced pagan motives 
into Christian art. In the sixteenth century—when secular princes rivaled 
ecclesiastics in financing artists—-Venus and Ariadne, Daphne and Diana, the 
Muses and the Graces challenged the rule of the Virgin; but Mary the modest 
mother continued her wholesome dominance to the end of Renaissance art. 


V. ARCHITECTURE: THE AGE OF BRUNELLESCO 


“Cursed be the man who invented this wretched Gothic architecture!” cried 
Antonio Filarete in 1450; “only a barbarous people could have brought it to 
Italy.”35 Those walls of glass hardly suited the sun of Italy; those flying 
buttresses—though at Notre Dame de Paris they had been forged into a frame of 
beauty, like fountain jets petrified in their flowseemed to the South unsightly 
scaffoldings left by builders who had failed to give their structures a self- 
contained stability. The Gothic style of pointed arch and soaring vault had well 
expressed the aspirations of tender spirits turning from the laborious soil to the 
solacing sky; but men new dowered with wealth and ease wished now to 
beautify life, not to escape or malign it; earth would be heaven, and they 
themselves would be gods. 


The architecture of the Italian Renaissance was not basically a revolt against 
Gothic, for Gothic had never conquered Italy. Every kind of style and influence 
spoke its piece in the experiments of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: the 
heavy columns and round arches of Lombard Romanesque, the Greek cross of 
some ground plans, the Byzantine pendentive and dome, the stately grace of 
campaniles echoing Moslem minarets, the slender columns of Tuscan cloisters 
remembering mosque or classic porticoes, the beamed ceilings of England and 
Germany, the groined vault and ogive and tracery of Gothic, the harmonious 
majesty of Roman facades, and, above all, the simple strength of the basilican 
nave flanked by its supporting aisles: all these, in Italy, were mingling fruitfully 
when the humanists turned architectural vision to the ruins of Rome. Then the 
shattered colonnades of the Forum, rising through the medieval mist, seemed to 
Italian eyes more beautiful than the Byzantine bizarreries of Venice, the somber 
majesty of Chartres, the fragile audacity of Beauvais, or the mystic reaches of 
Amiens’ vault. To build again with columns finely turned, firmly mortised into 
massive plinths, gayly crowned with flowering capitals, and bound to stability 
by imperturbable architraves—this became, by the groping emergence of the 
buried but living past, the dream and passion of men like Brunellesco, Alberti, 
Michelozzo, Michelangelo, and Raphael. 

“Of Filippo Brunellesco,” wrote the patriotic Vasari, “it may be said that he 
was given by heaven to invest architecture with new forms, after it had wandered 
astray for many centuries.”36 Like so many artists of the Italian Renaissance, he 
began as a goldsmith. He graduated into sculpture, and for a time entered into 
friendly rivalry with Donatello. He competed with him and Ghiberti for a 
commission to sculpture the bronze doors of the Florentine Baptistery; when he 
saw Ghiberti’s sketches he pronounced them superior to his own, and with 
Donatello he left Florence to study perspective and design in Rome. He was 
fascinated by the ancient and medieval architecture there; he measured the major 
buildings in all their elements; he marveled above all at the dome of Agrippa’s 
Pantheon, 142 feet wide; and he conceived the idea of crowning with such a 
dome the unfinished cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore in the city of his birth. 
He returned to Florence in time to take part in a conference of architects and 
engineers on the problem of roofing the cathedral’s octagonal choir, 138% feet 
across. Filippo proposed a dome, but the expansive pressure that so immense a 
cupola would exert upon walls unsupported by external buttresses or internal 
beams seemed to the conferees a forbidding obstacle. All the world knows the 
story of Brunellesco’s egg: how he challenged the other artists to make an egg 
stand on end, and, after all the rest had failed, himself succeeded by pressing the 
blunt and empty end down upon the table. When they protested that they could 


have done the the same, he answered that they would make similar claims after 
he had domed the cathedral. He received the commission. For fourteen years 
(1420-34) he labored intermittently at the task, fighting a thousand tribulations, 
raising the cupola precariously 133 feet above the summit of its supporting 
walls. At last it was finished, and stood firm; all the city gloried in it as the first 
major achievement—and with one exception the boldest—in the architecture of 
the Renaissance. When Michelangelo, a century later, planned the dome of St. 
Peter’s, and was told that he had an opportunity to surpass Brunellesco’s, he 
answered: “I will make a sister dome, larger, but not more beautiful.”3” The 
lordly colorful cupola still dominates, for leagues around, the panorama of a red- 
roofed Florence nestling like a bed of roses in the lap of the Tuscan hills. 

Though Filippo had taken his conception from the Pantheon, he had 
compromised gracefully with the Tuscan Gothic style of the Florentine cathedral 
by curving his dome along the lines of the Gothic pointed arch. But in buildings 
that he was allowed to design from the ground he made his classic revolution 
more explicit and complete. In 1419 he had begun, for Cosimo’s father, the 
church of San Lorenzo; he finished only the “Old Sacristy”; but there he chose 
the basilican form, the colonnade and entablature, and the Romanesque arch as 
the elements of his plan. In the cloisters of Santa Croce he built for the Pazzi 
family a pretty chapel again recalling the dome and colonnaded portico of the 
Pantheon; and in those same cloisters he designed a rectangular portal—of fluted 
columns, flowered capitals, sculptured architrave, and lunette reliefs—which 
formed the style of a hundred thousand Renaissance doors, and survives 
everywhere in western Europe and America. He began on classic lines the 
church of Santo Spirito, but died while the walls had barely left the ground. In 
1446 the corpse of the passionate builder lay in state in the cathedral under the 
dome that he had raised; and from Cosimo to the simple workingman who had 
labored there the people of Florence came to mourn that geniuses must die. “He 
lived as a good Christian,” said Vasari, “and left to the world the savor of his 
goodness.... From the time of the ancient Greeks and Romans until now there 
has been no man more rare or more excellent.”38 

In his architectural enthusiasm Brunellesco had designed for Cosimo a palace 
so extensive and ornate that the modest dictator, fearing envy, denied himself the 
luxury of seeing it take form. Instead he commissioned Michelozzo di 
Bartolommeo (1444) to build for him, his family, and his offices, the existing 
Palazzo Medici or Riccardi, whose thick stone walls, bare of ornament, reveal 
the social disorder, the family feuds, the daily dread of violence or revolt, that 
gave a zest to Florentine politics. Immense iron gates opened to friends and 
diplomats, artists and poets, access to a court decorated with. statuary by 


Donatello, and thence to rooms of moderate splendor, and a chapel brightened 
by the stately and colorful frescoes of Benozzo Gozzoli. There the Medici lived 
till 1538, with interludes of banishment; but surely they often left those gloomy 
walls to take the sun at the villas that Cosimo built outside the city in Careggi 
and Cafaggiolo, and on the slopes of Fiesole. It was in those rural retreats that 
Cosimo and Lorenzo, with their friends and protégés, took refuge from politics 
in poetry, philosophy, and art; and to Careggi father and grandson retired for 
their rendezvous with death. Glancing now and then beyond the grave, Cosimo 
gave substantial sums to raise an abbey at Fiesole, and to rebuild more 
commodiously the old convent of San Marco. There Michelozzo designed 
graceful cloisters, a library for Niccoli’s books, and a cell where, occasionally, 
Cosimo withdrew even from his friends, and spent a day in meditation and 
prayer. 

In these enterprises Michelozzo was his favorite architect and the unfailing 
friend who accompanied him into exile, and returned with him. Soon thereafter 
the Signory gave Michelozzo the delicate task of reinforcing the Palazzo 
Vecchio against threatened collapse. He restored the church of Santissima 
Annunziata, made a lovely tabernacle for it, and showed himself a sculptor too 
by adorning it with a statue of St. John the Baptist. For Cosimo’s son Piero he 
built a magnificent marble chapel in the hillside church of San Miniato. He 
pooled his skill with Donatello’s to design and carve the charming “pulpit of the 
girdle” on the facade of the Prato cathedral. In any other country in that age 
Michelozzo would have led his architectural tribe. 

Meanwhile the merchant aristocracy was raising proud civic halls and 
palaces. In 1376 the Signory commissioned Benci di Cione and Simone di 
Francesco Talenti to build a portico opposite the Palazzo Vecchio as a rostrum 
for governmental oratory; in the sixteenth century it came to be known as the 
Loggia dei Lanzi from the German lancers that Duke Cosimo I stationed there. 
The most magnificent private palace in Florence was built (1459) for the banker 
Luca Pitti by Luca Fancelli from plans made by Brunellesco nineteen years 
before. Pitti was almost as rich as Cosimo, but not so wisely modest; he 
contested Cosimo’s power, and drew from him some sharp counsel: You strive 
toward the indefinite, I toward the definite. You plant your ladder in the air, I 
place mine on the ground.... It seems to me but just and natural that I should 
desire the honor and reputation of my house to surpass yours. Let us therefore do 
like two big dogs, which sniff at one another when they meet, show their teeth, 
and then go their separate ways. You will attend to your affairs, I to mine.°9 


Pitti continued to plot; after Cosimo’s death he conspired to displace Piero de’ 
Medici from power. He committed the only crime universally condemned in the 
Renaissance—he failed. He was banished and ruined, and his palace remained 
unfinished for a century. 


VI. SCULPTURE 


1. Ghiberti 


The imitation of classic forms was more thorough in sculpture than in 
architecture. The sight and study of Roman ruins, and the occasional recovery of 
some Roman masterpiece, stirred the sculptors of Italy to an emulative ecstasy. 
When the Hermaphrodite that now lies in the Borghese Gallery—with its neutral 
back modestly turned to the spectator—was found in the vineyard of San Celso, 
Ghiberti wrote of it: “No tongue could describe the learning and art displayed in 
it, or do justice to its masterly style”; the perfection of such works, he said, 
eluded the eye, and could be appreciated only by passing the hand over the 
marble surface and curves.40 As these exhumed relics grew in number and 
familiarity, the Italian mind slowly accustomed itself to the nude in art; the study 
of anatomy became as much at home in artists’ botteghe as in medical halls; 
soon nude models were used without fear and without reproach. So stimulated, 
sculpture graduated from subservience to architecture, and from stone or stucco 
reliefs to statues of bronze or marble in the round. 

But it was in relief that sculpture won its first and most famous triumph in the 
Florence of Cosimo’s time. The ugly striated Baptistery that fronted the 
cathedral could only be redeemed by incidental ornament. Iacopo Torriti had 
adorned the tribune, and Andrea Tafi the cupola, with crowded mosaics; Andrea 
Pisano had molded a double bronze portal for the south fagade (1330-6); now 
(1401) the Florentine Signory, in conjunction with the Guild of Wool Merchants, 
and to persuade the Deity to end a plague, voted a generous sum to provide the 
Baptistery with a bronze door for the north side. A competition was opened; all 
the artists of Italy were invited to submit designs; the most successful— 
Brunellesco, Iacopo della Quercia, Lorenzo Ghiberti, and a few others—were 
commissioned and paid to cast in bronze a sample panel showing the sacrifice of 
Isaac by Abraham. A year later the completed panels were submitted to thirty- 
four judges—sculptors, painters, and goldsmiths. It was generally agreed that 
Ghiberti’s was the best; and the youth of twenty-five began the first pair of his 
famous bronze doors. 


Only those who have closely studied this north portal can understand why it 
took the better part of twenty-one years to design and cast. Ghiberti was aided, in 
generous fellowship, by Donatello, Michelozzo, and a large corps of assistants; it 
was as if all were resolved, and all Florence expected, that these should be the 
finest bronze reliefs in the history of art. Ghiberti divided the pair into twenty- 
eight panels: twenty told the life of Christ, four pictured Apostles, four 
represented Doctors of the Church. When all these had been designed, criticized, 
redesigned, cast, and set in place on the door, the donors, not grudging the 
22,000 florins ($550,000) already spent, engaged Ghiberti to make a 
corresponding double door for the east side of the Baptistery (1425). In this 
second undertaking, covering twenty-seven years, Ghiberti had as assistants men 
already renowned or soon to be: Brunellesco, Antonio Filarete, Paolo Uccello, 
Antonio del Pollaiuolo, and others; his studio became in the process a school of 
art that nurtured a dozen geniuses. As the first pair of doors had illustrated the 
New Testament, so now, in ten panels, Ghiberti presented Old Testament scenes, 
from the creation of man to the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon; in the 
borders he added twenty figures in almost full relief, and varied ornament— 
animal and floral—of surpassing loveliness. Here the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance met in perfect harmony: in the very first panel the medieval themes 
of the creation of Adam, the temptation of Eve, and the expulsion from Eden 
were treated with a classic flow of drapery and a bold exuberance of nudes; and 
Eve emerging from Adam’s flesh rivaled the Hellenistic relief of Aphrodite 
rising from the sea. Men were astonished to find, in the background of the 
actions, landscapes almost as precise in perspective, and as rich in detail, as in 
the best painting of the time. Some complained that this sculpture infringed too 
much on painting, and overstepped the traditions of classical relief; it was 
academically true, but the effect was vivid and superb. This second double door 
was by common consent even finer than the first; Michelangelo considered it “so 
fine that it would grace the entrance of paradise”; and Vasari, doubtless thinking 
only of reliefs, pronounced it “perfect in every particular, the finest masterpiece 
in the world, whether among the ancients or the moderns.”4! Florence was so 
pleased that it elected Ghiberti to the Signory, and gave him a substantial 
property to support his declining years. 


2. Donatello 


Vasari thought that Donatello had been among the artists chosen to make trial 
panels for the Baptistery doors; but Donatello was only a lad of sixteen at the 
time. The affectionate diminutive by which his friends and posterity named him 


denoted Donato di Niccolo di Betto Bardi. He learned his art only partly in 
Ghiberti’s studio; he soon struck out for himself, passed from the feminine grace 
of Ghibertian relief to virile statuary in the round, and revolutionized sculpture 
not so much by adopting classic methods and aims as by his uncompromising 
fidelity to nature, and the blunt force of his original personality and style. He 
was an independent spirit as tough as his David, as bold as his St. George. 

His genius did not develop as rapidly as Ghiberti’s, but it reached greater 
scope and heights. When it matured it spawned masterpieces with reckless 
fertility, until Florence was populated with his statues, and countries beyond the 
Alps echoed his fame. At twenty-two he rivaled Ghiberti by carving for Or San 
Michele a figure of St. Peter; at twenty-seven he surpassed him by adding to that 
edifice a St. Mark so strong and simple and sincere that “it would have been 
impossible,” said Michelangelo, “to reject the Gospel preached by such a 
straightforward man as this.”!I, 42 At twenty-three Donatello was engaged to 
carve a David for the cathedral; it was only the first of many Davids made by 
him; the subject never ceased to please his fancy; perhaps his finest work is the 
bronze David ordered by Cosimo, cast in 1430, set up in the courtyard of the 
Medici palace, and now in the Bargello. Here the nude figure in the round made 
its unblushing debut in Renaissance sculpture: a body smooth with the firm 
texture of youthful flesh, a face perhaps too Greek in profile, a helmet certainly 
too Greek; in this instance Donatello put realism aside, indulged his imagination 
richly, and almost equaled Michelangelo’s more famous figure of the future 
Hebrew king. 

He was not so successful with the Baptist; it was a dour subject alien to his 
earthly spirit; the two statues of John in the Bargello are lifeless and absurd. Far 
finer is a stone relief of a child’s head, named for no good reason San 
Giovannino— the youthful St. John. In the same Salone Donatelliano St. George 
unites all the idealism of a militant Christianity with the restrained lines of Greek 
art: a figure firmly and confidently poised, a body mature and strong, a head 
Gothically oval and yet prefiguring the classic Brutus of Buonarotti. For the 
cathedral fagade at Florence he made two powerful figures—of Jeremiah and 
Habbakuk, the latter so bald that Donatello called him lo Zuccone, “the big 
pumpkin.” On the Loggia dei Lanzi Donatello’s bronze Judith, commissioned by 
Cosimo, still brandishes her sword over Holofernes; the wine-drugged general 
sleeps placidly before his decapitation; he is masterfully conceived and cast; but 
the young tyrannicide, overwhelmed with drapery, approaches her deed with 
inopportune calm. 

On a brief trip to Rome (1432) Donatello designed a classic tabernacle in 
marble for the old St. Peter’s. Probably in Rome he studied the portrait busts that 


had survived from the days of the Empire; in any case it was he who developed 
the first significant portrait sculpture of the Renaissance. His chef-d’oeuvre in 
portraiture was his bust, in painted terra cotta, of the politician Niccolo da 
Uzzano; here he amused and expressed himself with a realism that offered no 
compliments but revealed a man. Donatello made his own discovery of the old 
truth that art need not always pursue beauty, but must seek to select and reveal 
significant form. Many dignitaries risked the veracity of his chisel, sometimes to 
their discomfiture. A Genoese merchant, dissatisfied with himself as Donatello 
saw him, haggled about the price; the matter was referred to Cosimo, who 
judged that Donatello had asked too little. The merchant complained that the 
artist had taken only a month for the work, so that the fee demanded came to half 
a florin ($12.50) per day—too much, he thought, for a mere artist. Donatello 
smashed the bust into a thousand pieces, saying that this was a man who could 
bargain intelligently only about beans.43 

The cities of Italy appreciated him better, and competed for his services. 
Siena, Rome, and Venice lured him for a time, but Padua saw him fashion his 
masterpiece. In the church of St. Anthony he carved a marble screen for the altar 
that covered the bones of the great Franciscan; and over it he placed moving 
reliefs and a bronze Crucifixion most tenderly conceived. In the piazza before 
the church he set up (1453) the first important equestrian statue of modern times; 
inspired, doubtless, by the mounted Aurelius in Rome, but thoroughly 
Renaissance in face and mood; no idealized philosopher-king, but a man of 
visibly contemporary character, fearless, ruthless, powerful—Gattamelata, “the 
honeyed cat,” the Venetian general. It is true that the chafing, foaming horse is 
too big for his legs, and that the pigeons, innocent of Vasari, daily bespatter the 
bald head of the conquering condottiere; but the pose is proud and strong, as if 
all the virtu of Machiavelli’s longing had here passed with the fused bronze to 
harden in Donatello’s mold. Padua gazed in astonishment and glory at this hero 
rescued from mortality, gave the artist 1650 golden ducats ($41,250) for his six 
years of toil, and begged him to make their city his home. He whimsically 
demurred: his art could never improve at Padua, where all men praised him; he 
must, for art’s sake, return to Florence, where all men criticized all. 

In truth he returned to Florence because Cosimo needed him, and he loved 
Cosimo. Cosimo was a man who understood art, and gave him intelligent and 
bountiful commissions; so close was the entente between them that Donatello 
“divined from the slightest indication all that Cosimo desired.”44 At Donatello’s 
suggestion Cosimo collected ancient statuary, sarcophagi, arches, columns, and 
capitals, and placed them in the Medici gardens for young artists to study. For 
Cosimo, with Michelozzo’s collaboration, Donatello set up in the Baptistery a 


tomb of the refugee Antipope John XXIII. For Cosimo’s favorite church, San 
Lorenzo, he carved two pulpits, and adorned them with bronze reliefs of the 
Passion; from those pulpits, among others, Savonarola would launch his bolts 
against later Medici. For the altar he molded a lovely terra-cotta bust of St. 
Lawrence; for the Old Sacristy he designed two pairs of bronze doors, and a 
simple but beautiful sarcophagus for Cosimo’s parents. Other works came from 
him as if they were child’s play: an exquisite stone relief of the Annunciation for 
the church of Santa Croce; for the cathedral a Cantoria of Singing Boys—plump 
putti violently chanting hymns (1433-8); a bronze bust of a Young Man, the 
incamation of healthy youth (in the Metropolitan Museum of Art); a Santa 
Cecilia (possibly by Desiderio da Settignano), fair enough to be the Christian 
muse of song; a bronze relief of the Crucifixion (in the Bargello) overpowering 
in its realistic detail; and in Santa Croce another Crucifixion, a gaunt and solitary 
figure in wood, one of the most moving representations of this scene, despite 
Brunellesco’s criticism of it as “a crucified peasant.” 

Patron and artist grew old together, and Cosimo took such care of the sculptor 
that Donatello rarely thought about money. He kept his funds, says Vasari, in a 
basket suspended from the ceiling of his studio, and bade his aides and friends 
take from it according to their needs, without consulting him. When Cosimo was 
dying (1464) he recommended Donatello to the care of his son Piero; Piero gave 
the old artist a house in the country, but Donatello soon returned to Florence, 
preferring his accustomed studio to the sunshine and insects of the countryside. 
He lived in simplicity and content till the age of eighty. All the artists—nearly 
all the people—of Florence joined in the funeral that laid him to rest, as he had 
asked, in the crypt of San Lorenzo, beside Cosimo’s own tomb (1466). 

He had immeasurably advanced the sculptural art. Now and then he poured 
too much force into his poses and designs; often he fell short of the finished 
form that exalts Ghiberti’s doors. But his faults were due to his resolve to 
express not beauty so much as life, not merely a strong and healthy body but a 
complex character or mental state. He developed sculptural portraiture by 
extending it from the religious to the secular field, and by giving his subjects an 
unprecedented variety, individuality, and power. Overcoming a hundred 
technical difficulties, he created the first great equestrian statue left to us by the 
Renaissance. Only one sculptor would reach greater heights, and then by 
inheriting what Donatello had learned, achieved, and taught. Bertoldo was 
Donatello’s pupil, and the teacher of Michelangelo. 


3. Luca della Robbia 


The picture that takes form in our minds, as we read Vasari’s biographies of 
Ghiberti and Donatello, shows the studio of a Renaissance sculptor as the co- 
operative enterprise of many hands, directed by one mind, but transmitting the 
art, day by day, from master to apprentice, generation after generation. From 
such studios came minor sculptors who left to history a less imperious fame, but 
in their degree contributed to give to passing beauty a lasting form. Nanni di 
Banco inherited a fortune, and had the means to be worthless; but he fell in love 
with sculpture and Donatello, and served a faithful apprenticeship under him 
until he could set up his own studio. He carved a St. Philip for the niche of the 
shoemakers’ guild in Or San Michele, and for the cathedral a St. Luke seated 
with the Gospel in his hand, and looking out with all the confidence of fresh 
faith upon a Renaissance Italy just beginning to doubt. 

In another studio the brothers Bernardo and Antonio Rossellino combined 
their skills in architecture and sculpture. Bernardo designed a classic tomb in 
Santa Croce for Leonardo Bruni; then, on the accession of Nicholas V he went to 
Rome, and consumed himself in the great Pope’s architectural revolution. 
Antonio reached his zenith at thirty-four (1461) with his marble tomb in San 
Miniato, at Florence, for Don Jayme, Cardinal of Portugal; here is the victory of 
the classic style in all but the angel’s wings, the Cardinal’s vestments, and his 
crown of virginity—for James had startled his time by his chastity. America has 
two lovely examples of Antonio’s work—the marble bust of The Christ Child in 
the Morgan Library, and The Young St. John the Baptist in the National Gallery. 
And is there anywhere a nobler example of realistic portraiture than the powerful 
head—corrugated with veins and furrowed with thought—of the physician 
Giovanni di San Miniato, in the Victoria and Albert Museum? 

Desiderio da Settignano came to Florence from the nearby village that gave 
him his cognomen. He joined Donatello’s staff, saw that the master’s work 
lacked only patient finish, and distinguished his own productions with elegance, 
simplicity, and grace. His tomb for Marsuppini did not quite equal Rossellino’s 
for Bruni, but the tabernacle that he designed for the church of San Lorenzo 
(1464) pleased all who saw it; and his incidental portraits!Y and reliefs 
augmented his fame. He died at thirty-six; what might he have done if given, like 
his master, eighty years? 

Luca della Robbia was granted eighty-two, and used them well; he raised 
terra-cotta work almost to the level of a major art, and his fame out-journeyed 
Donatello’s; there is hardly a museum in Europe that does not display the 
tenderness of his Madonnas, the cheerful blue and white of his painted clay. 
Beginning as a goldsmith like so many artists of the Renaissance, and learning in 
that minuscule field all the delicacies of design, he passed on to sculptural relief, 


and carved five marble plaques for Giotto’s Campanile. Perhaps the wardens of 
the cathedral did not tell Luca that these reliefs excelled Giotto’s, but they soon 
commissioned him to adorn the organ loft with a relief picturing choir boys and 
girls in the ecstasy of song. Two years later (1433) Donatello carved a similar 
Cantoria. The rival reliefs now face each other in the Opera di duomo or Works 
of the Cathedral; both of them powerfully convey the exuberant vitality of 
childhood; here the Renaissance rediscovered children for art. In 1446 the 
wardens engaged him to make reliefs for the bronze doors of a cathedral sacristy. 
These could not rival Ghiberti’s but they saved Lorenzo de’ Medici’s life in the 
Pazzi conspiracy. All Florence now acclaimed Luca as a master. 

So far he had followed the traditional methods of the sculptor’s art. 
Meanwhile, however, he had been experimenting with clay, seeking to find a 
way in which this tractable material could be made as beautiful in texture as 
marble. He molded the clay into the form designed, covered it with a glaze of 
divers chemicals, and baked it in a specially constructed kiln. The wardens 
admired the result, and commissioned him to place terra-cotta representations of 
the Resurrection and the Ascension over the doors of the cathedral sacristies 
(1443, 1446). These tympanums, though in monochrome white, made a stir by 
the novelty of their material and the refinement of their finish and design. 
Cosimo and his son Piero ordered similar terra cottas for the Medici palace and 
for Piero’s chapel in San Miniato; in these Luca added blue to the dominant 
white. Orders came to him now in an abundance that tempted him to rapid 
facility. He brightened with a terra-cotta Coronation of the Virgin the portal of 
the church of the Ognissanti, and the portal of the Badia with a tenderly graceful 
Madonna and Child, between such angels as might reconcile us to an eternity of 
heaven. For the church of San Giovanni in Pistoia he attempted a large terra- 
cotta Visitation; it was a fresh departure in the aged features of Elizabeth and the 
youthful innocence and diffidence of Mary. So Luca created a new realm of art, 
and founded a della Robbia dynasty that would flourish till the end of the 
century. 


VII. PAINTING 


1. Masaccio 


In fourteenth-century Italy painting dominated sculpture; in the fifteenth 
century sculpture dominated painting; in the sixteenth painting again took the 
lead. Perhaps the genius of Giotto in the trecento, of Donatello in the 
quattrocento, of Leonardo, Raphael, and Titian in the cinquecento played some 


part in this alteration; and yet genius is more a function than a cause of the spirit 
of an age. Perhaps in Giotto’s time the recovery and revelation of classic 
sculpture had not yet provided such stimulus and direction as they were to give 
to Ghiberti and Donatello. But that stimulus reached its height in the sixteenth 
century; why did it not lift the Sansovinos and Cellinis, as well as Michelangelo, 
above the painters of that time? —and why was Michelangelo, primarily a 
sculptor, forced more and more into painting? 

Was it because Renaissance art had tasks and needs too wide and deep for 
sculpture? Art, liberated by intelligent and opulent patronage, wished to cover 
the whole field of representation and ornament. To do this with statuary would 
have taken time, toil, and money prohibitively; painting could more readily 
express the double gamut of Christian and pagan ideas in a hurried and 
exuberant age. What sculptor could have portrayed the life of St. Francis as 
rapidly as Giotto and with Giotto’s excellence? Moreover, Renaissance Italy 
included a majority of persons whose feelings and ideas were still medieval, and 
even the emancipated minority harbored echoes and memories of the old 
theology, of its hopes and fears and mystic visions, its devotion and tenderness 
and pervasive spiritual overtones; all these, as well as the beauties and ideals 
expressed in Greek and Roman sculpture, had to find vent and form in Italian 
art; and painting offered to do it at least more conveniently, if not also with 
greater fidelity and subtlety, than sculpture. Sculpture had studied the body so 
long and lovingly that it was not at home in representing the soul, though Gothic 
carvers had now and then made spiritual stone. Renaissance art had to portray 
both body and soul, face and feeling; it had to be sensitive to, take the impress 
of, all the range and moods of piety, affection, passion, suffering, skepticism, 
sensualism, pride, and power. Only laborious genius could accomplish this with 
marble, bronze, or clay; when Ghiberti and Donatello attempted it they had to 
carry into sculpture the methods, perspectives, and nuances of painting, and 
sacrificed to vivid expression the ideal form and placid repose required of Greek 
statuary in the Golden Age. Finally, the painter spoke a language more easily 
understood by the people, in colors that seized the eye, in scenes or narratives 
that told beloved tales; the Church found that painting moved the people more 
quickly, touched their hearts more intimately, than any carving of cold marble or 
casting of somber bronze. As the Renaissance progressed, and art broadened its 
scope and aim, sculpture receded into the background, painting advanced; and as 
sculpture had been the highest art expression of the Greeks, so now painting, 
widening its field, varying its forms, improving its skills, became the supreme 
and characteristic art, the very face and soul, of the Renaissance. 


In this period it was still groping and immature. Paolo Uccello studied 
perspective until nothing else interested him. Fra Angelico was the perfection, in 
life and art, of the medieval ideal. Only Masaccio felt the new spirit that would 
soon triumph in Botticelli, Leonardo, and Raphael. 

Certain minor talents had transmitted the techniques and traditions of the art. 
Giotto taught Gaddo Gaddi, who taught Taddeo Gaddi, who taught Agnolo 
Gaddi, who, as late as 1380, adorned Santa Croce with frescoes still in 
Giottesque style. Agnolo’s pupil, Cennino Cennini, gathered into a Libro dell’ 
arte (1437) the accumulated knowledge of his time in drawing, composition, 
mosaic, pigments, oils, varnishes, and other phases of the painter’s work. 
“Here,” says page one, “begins the Book of the Art, made and composed in the 
reverence of God and the Virgin Mary... and all the saints... and in the 
reverence of Giotto, of Taddeo, and of Agnolo”;45 art was becoming a religion. 
Agnolo’s greatest pupil was a Camaldulese monk, Lorenzo Monaco. In the 
magnificent altarpiece—The Coronation of the Virgin—that Lawrence the Monk 
painted (1413) for his monastery “of the Angels,” a fresh vigor of conception 
and execution appeared; the faces were individualized, the colors were brilliant 
and strong. But in that triptych there was no perspective; the figures in the rear 
rose taller than those in the foreground, like heads in an audience seen from the 
stage. Who would teach Italian painters the science of perspective? 

Brunellesco, Ghiberti, Donatello had made approaches to it. Paolo Uccello 
almost gave his life to the problem; night after night he pored over it, to the fury 
of his wife. “How charming a thing is this perspective!” he told her; “ah, if I 
could only get you to understand its delights!”46 Nothing seemed to Paolo more 
beautiful than the steady approximation and distant merging of parallel lines in 
the furrows of a pictured field. Aided by a Florentine mathematician, Antonio 
Manetti, he set himself to formulate the laws of perspective; he studied how to 
represent accurately the receding arches of a vault, the ungainly enlargement of 
objects as they advanced into the foreground, the peculiar distortion of columns 
arranged in a curve. At last he felt that he had reduced these mysteries to rules; 
through these rules one dimension could convey the illusion of three; painting 
could represent space and depth; this, to Paolo, seemed a revolution as great as 
any in the history of art. He illustrated his principles in his painting, and colored 
the cloisters of Santa Maria Novella with frescoes that startled his 
contemporaries but have yielded to the erosion of time. Still surviving is his 
vivid portrait of Sir John Hawkwood on a wall of the cathedral (1436); the proud 
condottiere, having turned his arms from attacking to defending Florence, now 
joined, in the duomo, the company of scholars and saints. 


Meanwhile another line of, development had reached from the same origin to 
the same end. Antonio Veneziano was a follower of Giotto; Gherardo Stamina 
was a pupil of Veneziano; from Stamina stemmed Masolino da Panicale, who 
taught Masaccio. Masolino and Masaccio made their own studies of perspective; 
Masolino was one of the first Italians to paint nudes; Masaccio was the first to 
apply the new principles of perspective with a success that opened the eyes of 
his generation, and began a new era in pictorial art. 

His real name was Tommaso Guidi di San Giovanni; Masaccio was a 
nickname meaning Big Thomas, as Masolino meant Little Thomas; Italy was 
fond of giving such identifying marks to her children. Taking to the brush at an 
early age, he so lost himself in devotion to painting that he neglected everything 
else—his clothes, his person, his income, his debts. He worked a while with 
Ghiberti, and may have learned in that bottega-academy the anatomical 
precision that was to be one mark of his drawing. He studied the frescoes that 
Masolino was painting in the Brancacci Chapel at Santa Maria del Carmine, and 
noted with special delight their experiments in perspective and foreshortening. 
On a pillar in the abbey church known as the Badia he represented St. Ivo of 
Brittany with feet foreshortened as seen from below; the spectators refused to 
believe that a saint could have such mighty feet. In Santa Maria Novella, as part 
of a fresco of the Trinity, he pictured a barrel vault in such perfect diminishing 
perspective that the eye seemed to see the painted ceiling as sunk into the church 
wall. 

The epochal masterpiece that made him the teacher of three generations was 
his continuation of Masolino’s Brancacci Chapel frescoes on the life of St. Peter 
(1423). The incident of the tribute money was represented by the young artist 
with a new power of conception and veracity of line: Christ with stern nobility, 
Peter in angry majesty, the tax collector with the lithe frame of a Roman athlete, 
every Apostle individualized in feature, raiment, and pose. Buildings and 
background hills illustrated the young science of perspective; and Tommaso 
himself, self-portrayed by posing to a mirror, became a bearded apostle in the 
crowd. While he was working on this series the chapel was consecrated with 
processional ceremony; Masaccio watched the ritual with sharp retentive eye, 
then reproduced it in a fresco in the cloister; Brunellesco, Donatello, Masolino, 
Giovanni di Bicci de’ Medici, and Antonio Brancacci, sponsor of the chapel, had 
taken part, and now found themselves in the picture. 

In 1425, for reasons now unknown, Masaccio left his work unfinished, and 
went to Rome. We do not hear of him again, and we can only surmise that some 
accident or disease prematurely ended his life. But even though incomplete those 
Brancacci frescoes were recognized at once as an immense step forward in 


painting. In those bold nudes, graceful draperies, startling perspectives, realistic 
foreshortenings, and precise anatomical details, in this modeling in depth 
through subtle gradations of light and shade, all sensed a new departure, which 
Vasari called the “modern” style. Every ambitious painter within reach of 
Florence came to study the series: Fra Angelico, Fra Lippo Lippi, Andrea del 
Castagno, Verrocchio, Ghirlandaio, Botticelli, Perugino, Piero della Francesca, 
Leonardo, Fra Bartolommeo, Andrea del Sarto, Michelangelo, Raphael; no dead 
man had ever had such distinguished pupils, no artist since Giotto had wielded, 
unwittingly, such influence. “Masaccio,” said Leonardo, “showed by perfect 
works that those who are led by any guide except Nature, the supreme mistress, 
are consumed in sterile toil.”47 


2. Fra Angelico 


Amid these exciting novelties Fra Angelico went quietly his own medieval 
way. Born in a Tuscan village and named Guido di Pietro, he came to Florence 
young, and studied painting, probably with Lorenzo Monaco. His talent ripened 
quickly, and he had every prospect of making a comfortable place for himself in 
the world, but the love of peace and the hope of salvation led him to enter the 
Dominican order (1407). After a long novitiate in various cities, Fra Giovanni, 
as he had been renamed, settled down in the convent of San Domenico in Fiesole 
(1418). There, in happy obscurity, he illuminated manuscripts, and painted 
pictures for churches and religious confraternities. In 1436 the friars of San 
Domenico were transferred to the new convent of San Marco, built by 
Michelozzo at Cosimo’s order and expense. During the next nine years Giovanni 
painted half a hundred frescoes on the walls of the monastery church, chapter 
house, dormitory, refectory, hospice, cloisters, and cells. Meanwhile he practised 
religion with such modest devotion that his fellow friars called him the Angelic 
Brother—Fra Angelico. No one ever saw him angry, or succeeded in offending 
him. Thomas a Kempis would have found fully realized in him the Imitation of 
Christ, except for one smiling lapse: in a Last Judgment the angelic Dominican 
could not resist placing a few Franciscan friars in hell.48 

Painting, with Fra Giovanni, was a religious exercise as well as an esthetic 
release and joy; he painted in much the same mood in which he prayed, and he 
never painted without praying first. Protected from the harsh competitions of 
life, he saw it all as a hymn of divine atonement and love. His subjects were 
invariably religious—the life of Mary and Christ, the blessed in heaven, the lives 
of the saints and the generals of his order. His aim was not so much to create 
beauty as to inspire piety. In the chapter house where the friars held their 


assemblies he painted the picture that the prior thought should most frequently 
be in their minds—the Crucifixion; a powerful representation, in which Angelico 
showed his study of the nude, and at the same time the all-embracing quality of 
his Christianity; here, at the foot of the cross, along with St. Dominic, were the 
founders of rival orders—Augustine, Benedict, Bernard, Francis, John Gualberto 
of the Vallombrosans, Albert of the Carmelites. In a lunette over the entrance to 
the hospice, where the friars were required to offer hospitality to any wayfarer, 
Angelico told the story of the pilgrim who proved to be Christ; every pilgrim 
was to be treated as if he might be so revealed. Within the hospice are now 
gathered some of the subjects painted by Angelico for divers churches and 
guilds: the Madonna of the Linaioli (linen workers), where the angel choristers 
have the pliant figures of women and the smiling faces of guileless children; a 
Descent from the Cross, equal in beauty and tenderness to any of the thousand 
representations of that scene in the art of the Renaissance; and a Last Judgment, 
a bit too symmetrical, and crowded with lurid and repellent fantasies, as if to 
forgive were human and to hate were divine. At the top of the staircase leading 
to the cells stands Angelico’s masterpiece, The Annunciation— an angel of 
infinite grace already in his obeisance revering the future Mother of God, and 
Mary bowing and crossing her hands in humble incredulity. In each of the half 
hundred cells the loving friar, aided by his friar pupils, found time to paint a 
fresco recalling some inspiring Gospel scene—the Transfiguration, the 
communion of the Apostles, Magdalen anointing the feet of Christ. In the double 
cell where Cosimo played monk, Angelico painted a Crucifixion, and an 
Adoration of the Kings gorgeous with such Eastern costumes as perhaps the 
artist had seen in the Council of Florence. In his own cell he pictured the 
Coronation of the Virgin. It was his favorite subject, which he painted time and 
again; the Uffizi Gallery has one form of it, the Academy at Florence another, 
the Louvre a third; best of all is that which Angelico painted for the dormitory of 
San Marco, wherein the figures of Christ and Mary are among the most exquisite 
in the history of art. 

The fame of these devout creations brought Giovanni hundreds of proffered 
commissions. To all such seekers he replied that they must first obtain the 
consent of his prior; that secured, he would not fail them. When Nicholas V 
asked him to come to Rome he left his Florentine cell and went to decorate the 
chapel of the Pope with scenes from the lives of St. Stephen and St. Lawrence; 
they are still among the most pleasant sights in the Vatican. Nicholas so admired 
the painter that he offered to make him archbishop of Florence; Angelico 
excused himself, and recommended his beloved prior; Nicholas accepted the 
suggestion, and Fra Antonino remained a saint even under the pallium. 


No painter except El] Greco ever made a style so uniquely his own as Fra 
Angelico; even a novice can identify his hand. A simplicity of line and form 
going back to Giotto; a narrow but ethereal assemblage of colorsgold, vermilion, 
scarlet, blue, and green—reflecting a bright spirit and happy faith; figures 
perhaps too simply imaged, and almost without anatomy; faces beautiful and 
gentle, but too pale to be alive, too monotonously alike in monks, angels, and 
saints, conceived rather as flowers in paradise; and all redeemed by an ideal 
spirit of tender devotion, a purity of mood and thought recalling the finest 
moments of the Middle Ages, and never to be captured again by the 
Renaissance. This was the final cry of the medieval spirit in art. 

Fra Giovanni worked for a year in Rome, for a time in Orvieto; served for 
three years as prior of the Dominican convent in Fiesole; was called back to 
Rome, and died there at the age of sixty-eight. Probably it was Lorenzo Valla’s 
classic pen that wrote his epitaph: Non mihi sit laudi quod eram velut alter 
Apelles, 
sed quod lucra tuis omnia, Christe, dabam; 
altera nam terris opera extant, altera coelo. 
urbs me loannem Flos tulit Etruriae:— “Let it not be to my praise that I was as 
another Apelles, but that I gave all my gains, O Christ, to your faithful; for some 
works are for the earth, some for heaven. I, Giovanni, was a child of the Tuscan 
City of Florence.” 


3. Fra Filippo Lippi 


From the gentle Angelico, crossed with the lusty Masaccio, came the art of a 
man who preferred life to eternity. Filippo, son of the butcher Tommaso Lippi, 
was born in Florence in a poor street behind the convent of the Carmelites. 
Orphaned at two, he was reluctantly reared by an aunt, who rid herself of him 
when he was eight by entering him into the Carmelite order. Instead of studying 
the books assigned to him he covered their margins with caricatures. The prior, 
noting their excellence, set him to drawing the frescoes that Masaccio had just 
painted in the Carmelite church. Soon the lad was painting frescoes of his own in 
that same church; they have disappeared, but Vasari thought them as good as 
Masaccio’s. At the age of twenty-six (1432) Filippo left the monastery; he 
continued to call himself Fra, brother, friar, but he lived in the “world” and 
supported himself by his art. Vasari tells a story that tradition has accepted, 
though we cannot test its truth. 


Filippo is said to have been so amorous that when he saw a woman who pleased him he would 
have given all his possessions to have her; and if he could not succeed in this he quieted the flame of 


his love by painting her portrait. This appetite so took possession of him that while the humor lasted 
he paid little or no attention to his work. Thus, on one occasion when Cosimo was employing him, 
he shut him up in the house so that he might not go out and waste time. Filippo remained so for two 
days; but, overcome by his amorous and bestial desires, he cut up his sheet with a pair of scissors, 
and letting himself out of the window, devoted many days to his pleasures. When Cosimo could not 
find him he caused a search to be made for him, until at length Filippo returned to his labors. From 
that time forward Cosimo gave him liberty to go and come as he chose, repenting that he had shut 
him up... for, he said, geniuses are celestial forms and not pack asses.... Ever afterward he sought to 
hold Filippo by the bonds of affection, and was thus served by him with greater readiness.49 


In 1439 “Fra Lippo” described himself, in a letter to Piero de’ Medici, as the 
poorest friar in Florence, living with, and supporting with difficulty, six nieces 
anxious to be married.59 His work was in demand, but apparently not as well 
paid as the nieces wished. His morals could not have been notoriously bad, for 
we find him engaged to paint pictures for various nunneries. At the convent of 
Santa Margherita in Prato (unless Vasari and tradition err) he fell in love with 
Lucrezia Buti, a nun or a ward of the nuns; he persuaded the prioress to let 
Lucrezia pose for him as the Virgin; soon they eloped. Despite her father’s 
reproaches and appeals she remained with the artist as his mistress and model, 
sat for many Virgins, and gave him a son, the Filippino Lippi of later fame. The 
wardens of the cathedral at Prato did not hold these adventures against Filippo; 
in 1456 they engaged him to paint the choir with frescoes illustrating the lives of 
St. John the Baptist and St. Stephen. These paintings, now much damaged by 
time, were acclaimed as masterpieces: perfect in composition, rich in color, alive 
with drama—coming to a climax on one side of the choir with the dance of 
Salome, on the other with the stoning of Stephen. Filippo found the task too 
wearisome for his mobility; twice he ran away from it. In 1461 Cosimo 
persuaded Pius II to release the artist from his monastic vows; Filippo seems to 
have thought himself also freed from fidelity to Lucrezia, who could no longer 
pose as a virgin. The Prato wardens exhausted all schemes for luring him back to 
his frescoes; at last, ten years after their inception, he was induced to finish them 
by Carlo de’ Medici, Cosimo’s illegitimate son, now an apostolic notary. In the 
scene of Stephen’s burial Filippo exercised all his powers—in the deceptive 
perspective of the architectural background, in the sharply individualized figures 
surrounding the corpse, and in the stout proportions and calm rotund face of 
Cosimo’s bastard reading the services for the dead. 

Despite his sexual irregularities, and perhaps because of his amiable 
sensitivity to the loveliness of woman, Filippo’s finest pictures were of the 
Virgin.vY They missed the ethereal spirituality of Angelico’s Madonnas, but they 
conveyed a deep sense of soft physical beauty and infinite tenderness. In Fra 
Lippo the Holy Family became an Italian family, surrounded with homely 


incidents, and the Virgin took on a sensuous loveliness heralding the pagan 
Renaissance. To these feminine charms Filippo in his Madonnas added an airy 
grace that passed down to his apprentice Botticelli. 

In 1466 the city of Spoleto invited him to tell the story of the Virgin again in 
the apse of its cathedral. He labored conscientiously, passion having cooled; but 
his powers failed with his passion, and he could not repeat the excellence of his 
Prato murals. Amid this effort he died (1469), poisoned, Vasari thought, by the 
relatives of a girl whom he had seduced. The story is improbable, for Filippo 
was buried in the Spoleto cathedral; and there, a few years later, his son, on 
commission from Lorenzo de’ Medici, built for his father a splendid marble 
tomb. 

Everyone who creates beauty deserves remembrance, but we must pass in 
shameful haste by Domenico Veneziano and his supposed murderer Andrea del 
Castagno. Domenico was called from Perugia (1439) to paint murals in Santa 
Maria Nuova; he had as aide a promising youth from Borgo San Sepolcro— 
Piero della Francesca; and in these works—now lost—he made one of the 
earliest Florentine experiments with paints mixed in oil. He has left us one 
masterpiece—the Portrait of a Woman (Berlin) with upswept hair, wistful eyes, 
obtrusive nose, and bulging bosom. According to Vasari, Domenico taught the 
new technique to Andrea del Castagno, who was also painting murals in Santa 
Maria Nuova. Rivalry may have marred their friendship, for Andrea was a dour 
and passionate man; Vasari tells how he murdered Domenico; but other records 
relate that Domenico outlived Andrea by four years. Andrea reached fame by his 
picture of the scourging of Christ, in the cloister of Santa Croce, where his tricks 
of perspective astonished even his fellow artists. Hidden away in the old 
monastery of Sant’ Apollonia in Florence are his imaginary portraits of Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Farinata degli Uberti, a vivid representation of the 
swashbuckler Pippo Spana, and a Last Supper (1450) that seems poorly drawn 
and lifeless, but may have suggested an idea or two to Leonardo none the less. 


VIII. A MISCELLANY 


To feel with any vividness the life of art in Cosimo’s Florence we must not 
only contemplate those major geniuses whom we have here commemorated so 
hurriedly. We must enter the side streets and alleys of art and visit a hundred 
shops and studios where potters shaped and painted clay, or glassmakers blew or 
cut glass into forms of fragile loveliness, or goldsmiths fashioned precious 
metals or stone into gems and medals, seals and coins, and a thousand ornaments 
of dress or person, home or church. We must hear noisy intent artisans beating or 


chasing iron, copper, or bronze into weapons and armor, vessels and utensils and 
tools. We must watch the cabinet makers designing, carving, inlaying, or 
surfacing wood; engravers cutting designs into metal; and other workers 
chiseling chimney pieces, or tooling leather, or carving ivory, or producing 
delicate textiles to make flesh seductive or adorn a home. We must enter 
convents and see patient monks illuminating manuscripts, placid nuns stitching 
storied tapestries. Above all we must picture a population developed enough to 
understand beauty, and wise enough to give honor, sustenance, and stimulus to 
those who consumed themselves in its making. 

Metal engraving was one of the inventions of Florence; and its Gutenberg 
died in the same year as Cosimo. Tommaso Finiguerra was a worker in niello— 
i.e., he cut designs into metal or wood, and filled the cavities with a black 
compound of silver and lead. One day, says a pretty story, a stray piece of paper 
or cloth fell upon a metal surface just inlaid; removed, it was found imprinted 
with the design. The tale has the earmarks of an afterthought; in any case 
Finiguerra and others deliberately took such impressions on paper in order to 
judge of the effect of the engraved patterns. Baccio Baldini (c. 1450), a 
Florentine goldsmith, was apparently the first to take such impressions, from 
incised metal surfaces, as a means of preserving and multiplying the drawings of 
artists. Botticelli, Mantegna, and others supplied him with designs. A generation 
later Marcantonio Raimondi would develop the new technique of engraving into 
a means of broadcasting all but the color of Renaissance paintings to the world. 

We have kept for the last a man who defies classification, and can best be 
understood as the embodied synthesis of his time. Leon Battista Alberti lived 
every phase of his century except the political. He was bom in Venice of a 
Florentine exile, returned to Florence when Cosimo was recalled, and fell in love 
with its art, its music, its literary and philosophical coteries. Florence responded 
by hailing him as almost a monstrously perfect man. He was both handsome and 
strong; excelled in all bodily exercises; could, with feet tied, leap over a standing 
man; could, in the great cathedral, throw a coin far up to ring against the vault; 
amused himself by taming wild horses and climbing mountains. He was a good 
singer, an eminent organist, a charming conversationalist, an eloquent orator, a 
man of alert but sober intelligence, a gentleman of refinement and courtesy, 
generous to all but women, whom he satirized with unpleasant persistence and 
possibly artificial indignation. Caring little about money, he committed the care 
of his property to his friends, and shared its income with them. “Men can do all 
things if they will,” he said; and indeed there were few major artists in the Italian 
Renaissance who did not excel in several arts. Like Leonardo half a century 
later, Alberti was a master, or at least a skilled practitioner, in a dozen fields— 


mathematics, mechanics, architecture, sculpture, painting, music, poetry, drama, 
philosophy, civil and canon law. He wrote on nearly all these subjects, including 
a treatise on painting that influenced Piero della Francesca and perhaps 
Leonardo; he added two dialogues on women and the art of love, and a famous 
essay on “The Care of the Family.” After painting a picture he would call in 
children and ask them what it meant; if it puzzled them he considered it a 
failure.°! He was among the first to discover the possibilities of the camera 
obscura. Predominantly an architect, he passed from city to city raising facades 
or chapels in the Roman style. In Rome he shared in planning the buildings with 
which, as Vasari put it, Nicholas V was “turning the capital upside down.” In 
Rimini he transformed the old church of San Francesco into almost a pagan 
temple. In Florence he raised a marble front for the church of Santa Maria 
Novella, and built for the Rucellai family a chapel in the church of San 
Pancrazio, and two palaces of simple and stately design. In Mantua he adorned 
the cathedral with a chapel of the Incoronata, and faced the church of Sant’ 
Andrea with a fagade in the form of a Roman triumphal arch. 

He composed a comedy, Philodoxus, in such idiomatic Latin that no one 
doubted him when, as a hoax on his time, he passed it off as the newly 
discovered work of an ancient author; and Aldus Manutius, himself a scholar, 
printed it as a Roman classic. He wrote his treatises in chatty dialogue form, and 
in “bare and simple” Italian so that even a busy businessman might read him. 
His religion was rather Roman than Christian, but he was always a Christian 
when he heard the cathedral choir. Looking far ahead, he expressed the fear that 
the decline of Christian belief would plunge the world into a chaos of conduct 
and ideas. He loved the countryside around Florence, retired to it whenever he 
could, and made the title character of his dialogue Teogenio say: The society of 
the illustrious dead can be enjoyed by me at leisure here; and when I choose to 
converse with sages, statesmen, or great poets, I have but to turn to my 
bookshelves, and my company is better than any that your palaces can afford 
with all their crowd of clients and flatterers. 


Cosimo agreed with him, and found no greater solace in his old age than his 
villas, his intimates, his art collection, and his books. He suffered severely from 
gout, and in his final years left the internal affairs of the state to Luca Pitti, who 
abused the opportunity to add to his wealth. Cosimo’s own fortune had not been 
diminished by his numerous charities; he whimsically complained that God kept 
always a step ahead of him in returning his benefactions with interest.52 In his 
country seats he applied himself to the study of Plato, under the tutelage of his 
protégé Ficino. When Cosimo lay dying it was on the authority of Plato’s 


Socrates, not on that of Christ, that Ficino promised him a life beyond the grave. 
Friends and enemies alike grieved over his death (1464), fearing chaos in the 
government; and almost the entire city followed his corpse to the tomb that he 
had commissioned Desiderio da Settignano to prepare for him in the church of 
San Lorenzo. 

Patriots like Guicciardini, angered by the conduct of the later Medici, thought 
of him as Brutus thought of Caesar;53 Machiavelli honored him as he honored 
Caesar.°4 Cosimo had overthrown the Republic, but the freedom he had checked 
was the liberty of the rich to rule the state with factious violence. Though he 
sullied his record with occasional cruelty, his reign was by and large one of the 
most genial, peaceful, and orderly periods in the history of Florence; and the 
other was that of the grandson who had been trained by his precedents. Rarely 
had any prince been so wisely generous, or so genuinely interested in the 
advancement of mankind. “I owe much to Plato,” said Ficino, “but to Cosimo no 
less; he realized for me the virtues of which Plato gave me the conception.”°° 
Under him the humanist movement flowered; under him the diverse genius of 
Donatello, Fra Angelico, and Lippo Lippi received bountiful encouragement; 
under him Plato, so long overshadowed by Aristotle, returned into the 
mindstream of humanity. When a year had passed after Cosimo’s death, and 
time had had a chance to dull his glory and reveal his faults, the Florentine 
Signory voted to inscribe upon his tomb the noblest title it could confer: Pater 
Patriae, Father of His Country. And it was deserved. With him the Renaissance 
lifted its head; under his grandson it reached its purest excellence; under his 
great-grandson it conquered Rome. Many sins may be forgiven to such a 
dynasty. 


I. Vasari, in his Vite de’ pit eccelenti architetti, pittori, e scultori Italiam (1550), established the term 
Rinascita, and the French Encyclopédie of 1751-72 first definitely used the word Renaissance, to denote 
the flowering of letters and arts in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 


II. The origin of their name is a mystery. There is no evidence that they were physicians, though they may 
at one time have joined a medical guild in the loose way of Florentine guild demarcations. Nor do we know 
the meaning of their famous emblem, the six red balls (palle) on a field of gold. These balls, reduced to 
three, became the insignia of pawnbrokers in later times. 


II. Or San Michele, erected by Francesco and Simone Talenti and Benci di Cione (1337-1404), was the 
religious shrine of the Greater Guilds. Each guild was represented by a statue placed in a niche on the outer 
walls. Figures were contributed to this series by Ghiberti, Verrocchio, Nanni di Banco, and Gian Bologna. 


IV. Cf. his busts of Marietta Strozzi in the Morgan Library, New York, and in the National Gallery at 
Washington. 


V. E.g., the Annunciation in San Lorenzo at Florence—a peasant girl in modest deprecation; the Virgin 
Adoring the Child (Berlin), rich in the blue of the Virgin’s gown and the green bed of flowers beneath the 
Child; a Madonna in the Uffizi, with grave blonde face, flowing veil, and beautifully drawn robe; the 
Madonna of the Pitti Gallery; the Madonna and Child of the Medici Palace; the Virgin and Child Between 
Saints Frediano and Augustine, in the Louvre; the Coronation of the Virgin, in the Vatican Pinacoteca; and 
the Coronation in the Uffizi, with its graceful auxiliary figures, and Filippo himself, kneeling in prayer, 
penitent at last. 


CHAPTER IV 
The Golden Age 


1464-92 


I. PIERO “IL GOTTOSO” 


Cosimo’s son Piero, aged fifty, succeeded to his wealth, his authority, and his 
gout. Even from boyhood this disease of the prosperous had afflicted Piero, so 
that his contemporaries, to distinguish him from other Peters, called him II 
Gottoso. He was a man of fair ability and good morals; he had performed 
reasonably well some diplomatic missions entrusted to him by his father; he was 
generous to his friends, to literature, religion, and art; but he lacked Cosimo’s 
intelligence, geniality, and tact. To cement political support Cosimo had lent 
large sums to influential citizens; Piero now suddenly called in these loans. 
Several debtors, fearing bankruptcy, proclaimed a revolution under “the name of 
liberty, which,” says Machiavelli, “they adopted as their ensign to give their 
purpose a graceful covering.”! For a brief interval they controlled the 
government; but the Medicean party soon recaptured it; and Piero continued a 
troubled reign until his death (1469). 

He left two sons, Lorenzo aged twenty, Giuliano sixteen. Florence could not 
believe that such youths could successfully direct the business of their family, 
much less the affairs of the state. Some citizens demanded the restoration of the 
Republic in fact as well as form; and many feared a generation of chaos and civil 
war. Lorenzo surprised them. 


I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF LORENZO 


Noting Piero’s ill health, Cosimo had done his best to prepare Lorenzo for the 
tasks of power. The boy had learned Greek from Joannes Argyropoulos, 
philosophy from Ficino, and he had absorbed education unconsciously by 
hearing the conversation of statesmen, poets, artists, and humanists. He learned 
also the arts of war, and at nineteen, in a tournament displaying the sons of 
Florence’s leading families, he won the first prize “not by favor, but by his own 
valor.”2 On his armor, in that contest, was a French motto, Le temps revient, 


which might have been the theme of the Renaissance—“The [Golden] Age 
returns.” Meanwhile he had taken to writing sonnets in the style of Dante and 
Petrarch; and bound by fashion to write of love, he sought among the aristocracy 
some lady whom he might poetically desire. He chose Lucrezia Donati, and 
celebrated all her virtues except her regrettable chastity; for she seems never to 
have allowed more than the passions of the pen. Piero, thinking marriage a sure 
cure for romance, persuaded the youth to wed Clarice Orsini (1469), thus allying 
the Medici with one of the two most powerful families in Rome. On that 
occasion the entire city was feasted by the Medici for three successive days, and 
five thousand pounds of sweetmeats were consumed. 

Cosimo had given the lad some practice in public affairs, and Piero, in power, 
widened the range of his responsibilities in finance and government. When Piero 
died Lorenzo found himself the richest man in Florence, perhaps in Italy. The 
management of his fortune and his business might have been a sufficient burden 
for his young shoulders, and the Republic had now a chance to reassert its 
authority. But the clients, debtors, friends, and appointees of the Medici were so 
numerous, and so anxious for the continuance of Medicean rule, that, two days 
after Piero’s death, a deputation of leading citizens waited upon Lorenzo at his 
home, and asked him to assume the guidance of the state. He was not hard to 
convince. The finances of the Medici firm were so entangled with those of the 
city that he feared ruin if the enemies or rivals of his house should capture 
political power. To quiet criticism of his youth, he appointed a council of 
experienced citizens to advise him on all matters of major concern. He consulted 
this council throughout his career, but he soon showed such good judgment that 
it rarely questioned his leadership. He offered his younger brother a generous 
share of power; but Giuliano loved music and poetry, jousts and love; he 
admired Lorenzo, and gladly resigned to him the cares and honors of 
government. Lorenzo ruled as Cosimo and Piero had ruled, remaining (till 1490) 
a private citizen, but recommending policies to a balia in which the supporters of 
his house had a secure majority. The balia, under the constitution, had absolute 
but only temporary power; under the Medici it became a permanent Council of 
Seventy. 

The citizens acquiesced because prosperity continued. When Galeazzo Maria 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, visited Florence in 1471, he was amazed at the signs of 
wealth in the city, and still more at the art that Cosimo, Piero, and Lorenzo had 
gathered in the Medici palace and gardens. Here already was a museum of 
statuary, vases, gems, paintings, illuminated manuscripts, and architectural 
remains. Galeazzo averred that he had seen a greater number of fine paintings in 
this one collection than in all the rest of Italy; so far had Florence forged ahead 


in this characteristic art of the Renaissance. The Medici fortunes were further 
enhanced when (1471) Lorenzo led a delegation of Florentines to Rome to 
congratulate Sixtus IV on his elevation to the papacy; Sixtus responded by 
renewing the Medici management of the papal finances. Five years earlier Piero 
had obtained for his house the lucrative right to develop the papal mines near 
Civitavecchia, which produced the precious alum used in dyeing and finishing 
cloth. 

Soon after his return from Rome Lorenzo met, not too successfully, his first 
major crisis. An alum mine in the district of Volterra—a part of the Florentine 
dominion—had been leased to private contractors probably connected with the 
Medici. When it proved extremely lucrative the citizens of Volterra claimed a 
share of the profits for their municipal revenue. The contractors protested, and 
appealed to the Florentine Signory; the Signory doubled the problem by 
decreeing that the profits should go to the general treasury of the whole 
Florentine state. Volterra denounced the decree, declared its independence, and 
put to death several citizens who opposed the secession. In the Council of 
Florence Tommaso Soderini recommended conciliatory measures; Lorenzo 
rejected them on the ground that they would encourage insurrection and 
secession elsewhere. His advice was taken, the revolt was suppressed by force, 
and the Florentine mercenaries, getting out of hand, sacked the rebellious city. 
Lorenzo hurried down to Volterra and labored to restore order and make 
amends, but the affair remained a blot on his record. 

The Florentines readily forgave his severity to Volterra, and they applauded 
the energy with which, in 1472, he averted famine in the city by quickly securing 
heavy imports of grain. They were happy, too, when Lorenzo arranged a triple 
alliance with Venice and Milan to preserve the peace of northern Italy. Pope 
Sixtus was not so well pleased; the papacy could never be comfortable in its 
weak temporal power if a strong and united northern Italy bounded the Papal 
States on one side, and an extensive Kingdom of Naples hedged it in on the 
other. When Sixtus learned that Florence was trying to purchase the town and 
territory of Imola (between Bologna and Ravenna), he suspected Lorenzo of 
planning to extend Florentine territory to the Adriatic. Sixtus himself soon 
bought Imola as a necessary link in the chain of cities legally—seldom actually 
—subject to the popes. In this transaction he used the services and funds of the 
Pazzi banking firm, now the strongest rival of the Medici; he transferred from 
Lorenzo to the Pazzi the lucrative privilege of managing the papal revenues; and 
he appointed two enemies of the Medici—Girolamo Riario and Francesco 
Salviati—to be respectively governor of Imola and archbishop of Pisa, then a 
Florentine possession. Lorenzo reacted with an angry haste that Cosimo would 


have deplored: he took measures to ruin the Pazzi firm, and he ordered Pisa to 
exclude Salviati from its episcopal see. The Pope was so enraged that he gave 
his consent to a plot of the Pazzi, Riario, and Salviati to overthrow Lorenzo; he 
refused to sanction the assassination of the youth, but the conspirators did not 
consider such squeamishness an impediment. With remarkable indifference to 
religious propriety, they planned to kill Lorenzo and Giuliano at Mass in the 
cathedral on Easter Sunday (April 26, 1478), at the moment when the priest 
should elevate the Host. At the same time Salviati and others were to seize the 
Palazzo Vecchio and eject the Signory. 

On the appointed day Lorenzo entered the cathedral unarmed and unguarded, 
as was his wont. Giuliano was delayed, but Francesco de’ Pazzi and Bernardo 
Bandini, who had undertaken to murder him, went to his house, amused him 
with jests, and persuaded him to come to the church. There, as the priest raised 
the Host, Bandini stabbed Giuliano in the breast. Giuliano fell to the ground, and 
Francesco de’ Pazzi, leaping upon him, stabbed him repeatedly and with such 
fury that he severely cut his own leg. Meanwhile Antonio da Volterra and 
Stefano, a priest, attacked Lorenzo with their daggers. He protected himself with 
his arms, and received but a slight cut; friends surrounded him and led him into a 
sacristy, while his assailants fled from the hostile crowd. Giuliano was carried 
dead to the Medici palace. 

While these ceremonies were taking place in the cathedral, Archbishop 
Salviati, Iacopo de’ Pazzi, and a hundred armed followers proceeded against the 
Palazzo Vecchio. They tried to rouse the populace to their aid by shouting 
Popolo! Liberta! But the people, in this crisis, rallied to the Medici with the cry, 
Vivano le palle!—“Long live the balls!”—the emblem of the Medici family. 
When Salviati entered the palace he was struck down by the gonfalonier Cesare 
Petrucci; Iacopo di Poggio, son of the humanist, was hanged from a palace 
window; and several other conspirators, who had climbed the stairs, were seized 
by the resolute priors and were thrown out of the windows to be finished by the 
stone pavement or the crowd. When Lorenzo appeared, now with a numerous 
escort, the joy of the people at his safety expressed itself in violent rage against 
all who were suspected of sharing in the conspiracy. Francesco de’ Pazzi, weak 
from loss of blood, was snatched from his bed and hanged beside the 
Archbishop, who gnawed at Francesco’s shoulder in his dying agony. The body 
of Iacopo de’ Pazzi, the old honored head of his family, was drawn naked 
through the streets and flung into the Arno. Lorenzo did what he could to 
mitigate the bloodthirst of the mob, and saved several men unjustly accused; but 
instincts stealthily latent even in civilized men could not forego this opportunity 
of safe expression in the anonymity of the crowd. 


Sixtus IV, shocked by the hanging of an archbishop, excommunicated 
Lorenzo, the gonfalonier, and the magistrates of Florence, and suspended all 
religious services throughout the Florentine dominions. Some of the clergy 
protested against this interdict, and issued a document condemning the Pope in 
terms of unmeasured vituperation.2 At Sixtus’ suggestion Ferrante—King 
Ferdinand I—of Naples sent an envoy to Florence, urging the Signory and the 
citizens to deliver up Lorenzo to the Pope, or at least to banish him. Lorenzo 
advised the Signory to comply; instead it answered Ferdinand that Florence 
would suffer every extremity rather than betray its leader to his enemies. Sixtus 
and Ferrante now declared war upon Florence (1479). The King’s son Alfonso 
defeated the Florentine army near Poggibonsi, and ravaged the countryside. 

Soon the people of Florence began to complain of the taxes levied to finance 
the campaign, and Lorenzo realized that no community will long sacrifice itself 
for an individual. He made a characteristic and unprecedented decision in this 
turning point of his career. Embarking at Pisa, he sailed to Naples, and asked to 
be taken to the King. Ferrante admired his courage; the two men were at war; 
Lorenzo had no safe-conduct, no weapons, no guard; only recently the 
condottiere Francesco Piccinino, invited to Naples as guest of the King, had 
been treacherously murdered at the royal command. Lorenzo frankly admitted 
the difficulties that Florence faced; but he pointed out how dangerous it would 
be to Naples that the papacy should be so strengthened by the dismemberment of 
the Florentine dominions as then to be able to press its old claim upon Naples as 
a papal and tributary fief. The Turks were advancing westward by land and sea; 
they might at any moment invade Italy, and attack Ferrante’s Adriatic provinces; 
it would not do, in that crisis, for Italy to be divided with internal hate and war. 
Ferrante did not commit himself, but he gave orders that Lorenzo should be 
detained as both a prisoner and an honored guest. 

Lorenzo’s mission was made more difficult by the continued victories of 
Alfonso against the Florentine troops, and by the repeated request of Sixtus that 
Lorenzo should be sent to Rome as a papal prisoner. For three months the 
Florentine was kept in suspense, knowing that failure probably meant his death 
and an end to the independence of Florence. Meanwhile he made friends by his 
hospitality and generosity, his good manners and good cheer. Count Caraffa, 
minister of state, was won over, and supported his cause. Ferrante appreciated 
the culture and character of his prisoner; here, apparently, was a man of 
refinement and integrity; peace made with such a man would assure the 
friendship of Florence for Naples through at least Lorenzo’s life. He signed a 
treaty with him, gave him a splendid horse, and allowed him to take ship from 
Naples. When Florence learned that Lorenzo brought peace it gave him a 


grateful and tumultuous welcome. Sixtus raged, and wished to continue the war 
alone; but when Mohammed IJ, the conqueror of Constantinople, landed an army 
at Otranto (1480), and threatened to overrun Italy and capture the very citadel of 
Latin Christianity, Sixtus invited the Florentines to discuss terms. Their envoys 
made the due obeisances to the Pope; he scolded them properly, forgave them, 
persuaded them to equip fifteen galleys against the Turks, and made peace. From 
that time forward Lorenzo was the unchallenged lord of Tuscany. 


III. LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT 


He ruled now with a milder hand than in his youth. He had just entered the 
thirties, but men matured quickly in the hothouse of the Renaissance. He was not 
handsome: his large flat nose overhung his upper lip and then turned outward 
curiously; his complexion was dark; and his stern brow and heavy jaw belied the 
geniality of his spirit, the charm of his courtesy, the vivacity of his wit, the 
poetic sensitivity of his mind. Tall, broad-shouldered, and robust, he looked 
more like an athlete than a statesman; and indeed he was seldom surpassed in 
physical games. He carried himself with the moderate dignity indispensable to 
his station, but in private he made his many friends immediately forget his power 
and his wealth. Like his son Leo X he enjoyed the subtlest art and the simplest 
buffoons. He was a humorist with Pulci, a poet with Politian, a scholar with 
Landino, a philosopher with Ficino, a mystic with Pico, an esthete with 
Botticelli, a musician with Squarcialupi, a reveler with the gayest in festival 
time. “When my mind is disturbed with the tumults of public business,” he wrote 
to Ficino, “and my ears are stunned with the clamors of turbulent citizens, how 
could I support such contention unless I found relaxation in science?”—by 
which he meant the pursuit of knowledge in all its forms.4 

His morals were not as exemplary as his mind. Like many of his 
contemporaries he did not allow his religious faith to hamper his enjoyment of 
life. He wrote devout hymns with apparent sincerity, but turned from them, 
without evident qualm, to poems celebrating licentious love. He seems rarely to 
have known remorse except for pleasures missed. Having reluctantly accepted, 
for political reasons, a wife whom he respected rather than loved, he amused 
himself with adultery after the fashion of the time. But it was accounted one of 
his distinctions that he had no illegitimate children. Debate is still warm as to his 
commercial morality. No one questions his liberality; it was as lavish as 
Cosimo’s. He never rested till he had repaid every gift with a greater gift; he 
financed a dozen religious undertakings, supported countless artists, scholars, 
and poets, and lent great sums to the state. After the Pazzi conspiracy he found 


that his public and private disbursements had left his firm unable to meet its 
obligations; whereupon a complaisant Council voted to pay his debts out of the 
State treasury (1480). It is not clear whether this was a fair return for services 
rendered and private funds spent for public purposes,° or a plain embezzlement;® 
the fact that the measure, though openly known, did no harm to Lorenzo’s 
popularity, suggests the more lenient interpretation. It was his liberality, as well 
as his wealth and his luxurious menage, that men had in mind when they called 
him Il Magnifico. 

His cultural activities involved some neglect of the far-flung business of his 
firm. His agents took advantage of his preoccupation, and indulged in 
extravagance and chicanery. He rescued the family fortune by gradually 
withdrawing it from commerce and investing it in city realty and largescale 
agriculture; he took pleasure in personally supervising his farms and orchards, 
and was as familiar with fertilizer as with philosophy. Scientifically irrigated and 
manured, the lands near his villas at Careggi and Poggio a Caiano became 
models of agricultural economy. 

The economic life of Florence prospered under his government.’ The rate of 
interest fell as low as five per cent, and commercial enterprise, readily financed, 
flourished until, toward the close of Lorenzo’s career, England became a 
troublesome competitor in the textile export trade. Even more conducive to 
prosperity was his policy of peace, and the balance of power that he maintained 
in Italy during the second decade of his rule. Florence joined with other Italian 
States in ejecting the Turks from Italy; this accomplished, Lorenzo induced 
Ferrante of Naples and Galeazzo Sforza of Milan to sign with Florence an 
alliance for mutual defense; when Pope Innocent VIII joined this league most of 
the minor states adhered to it too; Venice held aloof, but was persuaded to good 
behavior by fear of the allies; in this way, with some minor interruptions, the 
peace of Italy was maintained until Lorenzo’s death. Meanwhile he exerted all 
his tact and influence to protect weak states against the strong, to adjudicate and 
reconcile interstate interests and disputes, and to nip every casus belli in the 
bud.® In that happy decade (1480-90) Florence reached the apogee of her glory 
in politics, literature, and art. 

Domestically Lorenzo ruled through the Consiglio di Settanta. By the 
constitution of 1480 this Council of Seventy was composed of thirty members 
chosen by the Signory of that year, and forty others chosen by these thirty. 
Membership was for life, and vacancies were filled by co-optation. Under this 
arrangement the Signory and the gonfalonier had authority only as executive 
agents of the Council. Popular parlamenti and elections were dispensed with. 
Opposition was difficult, for Lorenzo employed spies to detect it, and had means 


of troubling his opponents financially. The old factions slept; crime hid its head; 
order prospered while liberty declined. “We have here,” wrote a contemporary, 
“no robberies, no nocturnal commotions, no assassinations. By night or by day 
every person may transact his affairs in perfect safety.”9 “If Florence was to 
have a tyrant,” said Guicciardini, “she could never have found a better or more 
delightful one.”!0 The merchants preferred economic prosperity to political 
freedom; the proletariat was kept busy with extensive public works, and forgave 
dictatorship so long as Lorenzo supplied it with bread and games. Tournaments 
allured the rich, horse races thrilled the bourgeoisie, and pageants amused the 
populace. 

It was the custom of the Florentines, in carnival days, to promenade the 
streets in gay or frightful masks, singing satiric or erotic songs, and to organize 
trionfi—parades of painted and garlanded floats representing mythological or 
historical characters or events. Lorenzo relished the custom, but distrusted its 
tendency to disorder; he resolved to bring it under control by lending it the 
approval and order of government; under his rule the pageants became the most 
popular feature of Florentine life. He engaged leading artists to design and paint 
the chariots, banners, and costumes; he and his friends composed lyrics to be 
sung from the carri; and these songs reflected the moral relaxation of carnival. 
The most famous of Lorenzo’s pageants was the “Triumph of Bacchus,” wherein 
a procession of floats carrying lovely maidens, and a cavalcade of richly garbed 
youths on prancing steeds, came over the Ponte Vecchio to the spacious square 
before the cathedral, while voices in polyphonic harmony, to the accompaniment 
of cymbals and lutes, sang a poem composed by Lorenzo himself, and hardly 
becoming a cathedral: 


1. Quanto é bella giovinezza, 1. Fair is youth and void of sorrow, 
Che si fuge tutta via! But it hourly flies away. 
Chi vuol esser lieto sia! Youths and maids, enjoy today; 
Di doman non c’é certezza. Nought ye know about tomorrow. 


2. This is Bacchus and the bright 3. These, their nymphs, and all their 


Ariadne, lovers true! crew 
They, in flying time’s despite, Keep perpetual holiday. 
Each with each finds pleasures new; Youths and maids, enjoy today; 


Nought ye know about tomorrow...... 


14. Ladies and gay lovers young! 15. In the future come what may 
Long live Bacchus, live Desire! Youths and maids enjoy today; 


Dance and play, let songs be sung; 
Let sweet love your bosoms 
fire. 


Nought ye know about tomorrow.1!! 


Such poems and pageants lend some pale color to the charge that Lorenzo 
corrupted Florentine youth. Probably it would have been “corrupt” without him; 
morals in Venice, Ferrara, and Milan were no better than in Florence; they were 
better in Florence under the Medici bankers than later in Rome under the Medici 
popes. 

Lorenzo’s esthetic sensibilities were too keen for his morals. Poetry was one 
of his prime devotions, and his compositions rivaled the best of his time. While 
his only superior, Politian, still hesitated between Latin and Italian, Lorenzo’s 
verses restored to the vernacular the literary primacy that Dante had established 
and the humanists had overthrown. He preferred Petrarch’s sonnets to the love 
poetry of the Latin classics, though he could read these easily in the original; and 
more than once he himself composed a sonnet that might have graced Petrarch’s 
Canzoniere. But he did not take poetic love too seriously. He wrote with finer 
sincerity about the rural scenes that gave exercise to his limbs and peace to his 
mind; his best poems celebrate the woods and streams, trees and flowers, flocks 
and shepherds, of the countryside. Sometimes he wrote humorous pieces in terza 
rima that lifted the simple language of the peasantry into sprightly verse; 
sometimes he composed satirical farces Rabelaisianly free; then, again, a 
religious play for his children, and some hymns that catch here and there a note 
of honest piety. But his most characteristic poems were the Canti 
carnascialeschi— Carnival Songs—written to be sung in festival time and mood, 
and expressing the legitimacy of pleasure and the discourtesy of maidenly 
prudence. Nothing could better illustrate the morals and manners, the complexity 
and diversity of the Italian Renaissance than the picture of its most central 
character ruling a state, managing a fortune, jousting in tournament, writing 
excellent poetry, supporting artists and authors with discriminating patronage, 
mingling at ease with scholars and philosophers, peasants and buffoons, 
marching in pageants, singing bawdy songs, composing tender hymns, playing 
with mistresses, begetting a pope, and honored throughout Europe as the greatest 
and noblest Italian of his time. 


IV. LITERATURE: THE AGE OF POLITIAN 


Encouraged by his aid and example, Florentine men of leters now wrote more 
and more of their works in Italian. Slowly they formed that literary Tuscan 


which became the model and standard of the whole peninsula—“the sweetest, 
richest, and most cultured, not only of all the languages of Italy,” said the 
patriotic Varchi, “but of all the tongues that are known today.” !2 

But while reviving Italian literature, Lorenzo carried on zealously his 
grandfather’s enterprise of gathering for the use of scholars in Florence all the 
classics of Greece and Rome. He sent Politian and John Lascaris to various cities 
in Italy and abroad to buy manuscripts; from one monastery at Mt. Athos 
Lascaris brought two hundred, of which eighty were as yet unknown to Western 
Europe. According to Politian, Lorenzo wished that he might be allowed to 
spend his entire fortune, even to pledge his furniture, in the purchase of books. 
He paid scribes to make copies for him of manuscripts that could not be 
purchased, and in return he allowed other collectors, like King Matthias 
Corvinus of Hungary and Duke Federigo of Urbino, to send their copyists to 
transcribe manuscripts in the Medicean Library. After Lorenzo’s death this 
collection was united with that which Cosimo had placed in the convent of San 
Marco; together, in 1495, they included 1039 volumes, of which 460 were 
Greek. Michelangelo later designed a lordly home for these books, and posterity 
gave it Lorenzo’s name—Bibliotheca Laurentiana, the Laurentian Library. When 
Bernardo Cennini set up a printing press in Florence (1471) Lorenzo did not, like 
his friend Politian or Federigo of Urbino, turn up his nose at the new art; he 
seems to have recognized at once the revolutionary possibilities of movable 
type; and he engaged scholars to collate diverse texts in order that the classics 
might be printed with the greatest accuracy possible at that time. So encouraged, 
Bartolommeo di Libri printed the editio princeps of Homer (1488) under the 
careful scholarship of Demetrius Chalcondyles; John Lascaris issued the 
editiones principes of Euripides (1494), the Greek Anthology (1494), and Lucian 
(1496); and Cristoforo Landino edited Horace (1482), Virgil, Pliny the Elder, 
and Dante, whose language and allusions already required elucidation. We catch 
the spirit of the time when we learn that Florence rewarded Cristoforo, for these 
labors of scholarship, with the gift of a splendid home. 

Lured by the reputation of the Medici and other Florentines for generous 
patronage, scholars flocked to Florence and made it the capital of literary 
learning. Vespasiano da Bisticci, after serving as bookseller and librarian at 
Florence, Urbino, and Rome, composed an eloquent but judicious series of Lives 
of Illustrious Men, commemorating the writers and patrons of the age. To 
develop and transmit the intellectual legacy of the race Lorenzo restored and 
enlarged the old University of Pisa, and the Platonic Academy at Florence. The 
latter was no formal college but an association of men interested in Plato, 
meeting at irregular intervals in Lorenzo’s city palace or in Ficino’s villa at 


Careggi, dining together, reading aloud part or all of a Platonic dialogue, and 
discussing its philosophy. November 7, the supposed anniversary of Plato’s birth 
and death, was celebrated by the Academy with almost religious solemnity; a 
bust believed to be of Plato was crowned with flowers, and a lamp was burned 
before it as before the image of a deity. Cristoforo Landino used these meetings 
as the basis for the imaginary conversations that he wrote as Disputationes 
Camaldulenses (1468). He told how he and his brother, visiting the monastery of 
the Camaldulese monks, met the young Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici, Leon 
Battista Alberti, and six other Florentine gentlemen; how they reclined on the 
grass near a flowing fountain, compared the worried hurry of the city with the 
healing quiet of the countryside, and debated the active versus the contemplative 
career, and how Alberti praised a life of rural meditation, while Lorenzo urged 
that the mature mind finds its fullest functioning and satisfaction in the service 
of the state and the commerce of the world.1!3 

Among those who attended the discussions of the Platonic Academy were 
Politian, Pico della Mirandola, Michelangelo, and Marsilio Ficino. Marsilio had 
been so faithful to Cosimo’s commission as to devote almost all his life to 
translating Plato into Latin and to studying, teaching, and writing about 
Platonism. In youth he was so handsome that the maidens of Florence eyed him 
possessively, but he cared less for them than for his books. For a time he lost his 
religious faith; Platonism seemed superior; he addressed his students as “beloved 
in Plato” rather than “beloved in Christ”;!4 he burned candles before a bust of 
Plato, and adored him as a saint.!5 Christianity appeared to him, in this mood, as 
but one of the many religions that hid elements of truth behind their allegorical 
dogmas and symbolic rites. St. Augustine’s writings, and gratitude for recovery 
from a critical illness, won him back to the Christian faith. At forty he became a 
priest, but he remained an enthusiastic Platonist. Socrates and Plato, he argued, 
had expounded a monotheism as noble as that of the Prophets; they, too, in their 
minor way, had received a divine revelation; so, indeed, had all men in whom 
reason ruled. Following his lead, Lorenzo and most of the humanists sought not 
to replace Christianity with another faith, but to reinterpret it in terms that a 
philosopher could accept. For a generation or two (1447-1534) the Church 
smiled tolerantly on the enterprise. Savonarola denounced it as humbug. 

Next to Lorenzo himself, Count Giovanni Pico della Mirandola was the most 
fascinating personality in the Platonic Academy. Born in the town (near 
Modena) made famous by his name, he studied at Bologna and Paris, and was 
received with honor at almost every court in Europe; finally Lorenzo persuaded 
him to make Florence his home. His eager mind took up one study after another 
—poetry, philosophy, architecture, music—and achieved in each some 


outstanding excellence. Politian described him as a paragon in whom Nature had 
united all her gifts: “tall and finely molded, with something of divinity shining in 
his face”; a man of penetrating glance, indefatigable study, miraculous memory, 
and ecumenical erudition, eloquent in several languages, a favorite with women 
and philosophers, and as lovable in character as he was handsome in person and 
eminent in all qualities of intellect. His mind was open to every philosophy and 
every faith; he could not find it in him to reject any system, any man; and though 
in his final years he spurned astrology, he welcomed mysticism and magic as 
readily as he accepted Plato and Christ. He had a good word to say for the 
Scholastic philosophers, whom most other humanists repudiated as having 
barbarously expressed absurdities. He found much to admire in Arabic and 
Jewish thought, and numbered several Jews among his teachers and honored 
friends.16 He studied the Hebrew Cabala, innocently accepted its alleged 
antiquity, and announced that he had found in it full proofs for the divinity of 
Christ. As one of his feudal titles was Count of Concordia, he assumed the high 
duty of reconciling all the great religions of the West—Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam—and these with Plato, and Plato with Aristotle. Though flattered by 
all, he retained to the end of his brief life a charming modesty that was impaired 
only by his ingenuous trust in the accuracy of his learning and the power of 
human reason. 

Going to Rome at the age of twenty-four (1486), he startled priests and 
pundits by publishing a list of nine hundred propositions, covering logic, 
metaphysics, theology, ethics, mathematics, physics, magic, and the Cabala, and 
including the generous heresy that even the greatest mortal sin, being finite, 
could not merit eternal punishment. Pico proclaimed his readiness to defend any 
or all of these propositions in public debate against any person, and offered to 
pay the traveling expenses of any challenger from whatever land he might come. 
As a preface to this proposed tournament of philosophy he prepared a famous 
oration, later entitled De hominis dignitate (On the Dignity of Man), which 
expressed with youthful ardor the high opinion that the humanists— 
contradicting most medieval views—held of the human species. “It is a 
commonplace of the schools,” wrote Pico, “that man is a little world, in which 
we may discern a body mingled of earthly elements, and a heavenly spirit, and 
the vegetable soul of plants, and the senses of the lower animals, and reason, and 
the mind of angels, and the likeness of God.”!7 And then Pico put into the mouth 
of God Himself, as words spoken to Adam, a divine testimony to the limitless 
potentialities of man: “I created thee as being neither heavenly nor earthly... that 
thou mightest be free to shape and to overcome thyself. Thou mayest sink into a 


beast, or be born anew to the divine likeness.” To which Pico added, in the high 
spirit of the young Renaissance: 


This is the culminating gift of God, this is the supreme and marvelous felicity of man... that he 
can be that which he wills to be. Animals, from the moment of their birth, carry with them, from 
their mothers’ bodies, all that they are destined to have or be; the highest spirits [angels] are from 
the beginning... what they will be forever. But God the Father endowed man, from birth, with the 
seeds of every possibility and every life.18 


No one cared to accept Pico’s multifarious challenge, but Pope Innocent VIII 
condemned three of the propositions as heretical. Since these formed so tiny a 
proportion of the whole, Pico might have expected mercy, and indeed, Innocent 
did not press the matter. But Pico issued a cautious retraction, and departed for 
Paris, where the University offered him protection. In 1493 Alexander VI, with 
his wonted geniality, notified Pico that all was forgiven. Back in Florence Pico 
became a devout follower of Savonarola, abandoned his pursuit of omniscience, 
bumed his five volumes of love poetry, gave his fortune to provide marriage 
dowries for poor girls, and himself adopted a semimonastic life. He thought of 
joining the Dominican order, but died before he could make up his mind—still a 
youth of thirty-one. His influence survived his brief career, and inspired 
Reuchlin to continue, in Germany, those Hebrew studies which had been among 
the passions of Pico’s life. 

Politian, who admired Pico generously, and corrected his poetry with the 
most gracious apologies, was a man of less meteoric lure, but of deeper 
penetration and more substantial accomplishment. Angelus Bassus, as he 
originally called himself—Angelo Ambrogini, as some called him—took his 
more famous name from Monte Poliziano, in the Florentine hinterland. Coming 
to Florence he studied Latin under Cristoforo Landino, Greek under Andronicus 
of Salonica, Platonism under Ficino, and the Aristotelian philosophy under 
Argyropoulos. At sixteen he began to translate Homer into a Latin so idiomatic 
and vigorous that it seemed the product of at least the Silver Age of Roman 
poetry. Having finished the first two books, he sent them to Lorenzo. That prince 
of patrons, alert to every excellence, encouraged him to continue, took him into 
his home as tutor of his son Piero, and provided for all his needs. So freed from 
want, Politian edited ancient texts—among them the Pandects of Justinian— 
with a learning and judgment that won universal praise. When Landino 
published an edition of Horace, Politian prefaced it with an ode comparable in 
Latinity, phrasing, and complex versification with the poems of Horace himself. 
His lectures on classic literature were attended by the Medici, Pico della 
Mirandola, and foreign students—Reuchlin, Grocyn, Linacre, and others—who 


had heard, beyond the Alps, the echo of his fame as scholar, poet, and orator in 
three tongues. It was not unusual for him to prelude a lecture with an extensive 
Latin poem composed for the occasion; one such piece, in sonorous hexameters, 
was nothing less than a history of poetry from Homer to Boccaccio. This and 
other poems, published by Politian under the title of Sylvae, revealed a Latin 
style so facile and fluent, so vivid in imagery, that the humanists acclaimed him 
as their master despite his youth, and rejoiced that the noble language which they 
aspired to restore had been taught to live again. 

While making himself almost a Latin classic, Politian issued with fertile ease 
a succession of Italian poems that stand unrivaled between Petrarch and Ariosto. 
When Lorenzo’s brother Giuliano won a joust in 1475, Politian described La 
giostra in ottava rima of melodious elegance; and in La bella Simonetta he 
celebrated the aristocratic beauty of Giuliano’s beloved with such eloquence and 
finesse that Italian love poetry took on thereafter a new delicacy of diction and 
feeling. Giuliano tells how, going out to hunt, he came upon Simonetta and other 
lasses dancing in a field. 


The beauteous nymph who feeds my soul with fire 
I found in gentle, pure, and prudent mood, 
In graceful attitude, 
Loving and courteous, holy, wise, benign. 
So sweet, so tender was her face divine, 
So gladsome, that in those celestial eyes 
Shone perfect paradise, 
Yea, all the good that we poor mortals crave.... 
Down from her royal head and lustrous brow 
The golden curls fell joyously unpent, 
While through the choir she went 
With feet well lessoned to the rhythmic sound. 
Her eyes, though scarcely raised above the ground, 
Sent me by stealth a ray divinely fair; 
But still her jealous hair 
Broke the bright beam, and veiled her from my gaze. 
She, born and nursed in heaven for angels’ praise, 
No sooner saw this wrong than back she drew— 
With hand of purest hue— 
Her truant curls with kind and gentle mien; 
Then from her eyes a soul so fiery keen, 
So sweet a soul of love, she cast on mine 


That scarce can I divine 
How then I ‘scaped from burning utterly. +9 


For his own mistress, Ippolita Leoncina, Politian composed love songs of 
exquisite grace and tenderness; and, overflowing with rhymes, he fashioned 
similar lyrics to be used by his friends as charms to exorcise modesty. He 
learned the ballads of the peasantry, and reshaped them into finished literary 
form; so rephrased they passed back into popularity, and have left echoes in 
Tuscany to this day. In La brunettina mia he described a village beauty bathing 
her face and bosom at a fountain, and crowning her hair with flowers; “her 
breasts were as May roses, her lips were as strawberries”; it is a hackneyed 
theme that never palls. Trying to recapture that union of drama, poetry, music, 
and song which had been accomplished in the Dionysian Theater of the Greeks, 
Politian composed—in two days, he vows—a little lyric drama of 434 lines, 
which was sung for Cardinal Francesco Gonzaga at Mantua (1472). It was called 
La favola di Orfeo—The Fable of Orpheus— and told how Orpheus’ wife 
Eurydice died of a snake bite as she fled from an amorous shepherd; how the 
disconsolate Orpheus made his way down to Hades, and so charmed Pluto with 
his lyre that the lord of the underworld restored Eurydice to him on condition 
that he should not look upon her until quite emerged from Hades. He had led her 
but a few steps when, in the ecstasy of his love, he turned to look upon her; 
whereupon she was snatched back to Hades, and he was barred from following 
her. In an insane reaction Orpheus became a misogynist, and recommended that 
men should ignore women and satisfy themselves with boys after the example of 
sated Zeus with Ganymede. Woodland maenads, furious at his contempt of 
women, beat him to death, flayed him, tore him limb from limb, and rejoiced 
tunefully in their revenge. The music that accompanied the lines is lost; but we 
may safely rank the Orfeo among the harbingers of Italian opera. 

Politian fell short of greatness as a poet because he avoided the pitfalls of 
passion and never plumbed the depths of life or love; he is always charming and 
never profound. His love for Lorenzo was the strongest feeling that he knew. He 
was at his patron’s side when Giuliano was killed in the cathedral; he saved 
Lorenzo by slamming and bolting the doors of the sacristy in the face of the 
conspirators. When Lorenzo returned from his perilous journey to Naples 
Politian welcomed him with verses almost scandalously affectionate. When 
Lorenzo passed away Politian mourned him inconsolably, and then gradually 
faded out. He died two years later, like Pico, in the fateful year 1494, when the 
French discovered Italy. 


Lorenzo would not have been the full man that he was had he not enjoyed 
some humor with his philosophy, some doubt with his faith, some license with 
his loves. As his son would welcome jesters and smile at risqué comedies at the 
papal court, so the banker prince of Florence invited to his friendship and his 
table Luigi Pulci, and relished the rough satire of the Morgante maggiore. That 
famous poem, so admired by Byron, was read aloud, canto by canto, to Lorenzo 
and his household guests. Luigi was a man of robust and uninhibited wit, who 
convulsed a palace and a nation by applying the language, idioms, and views of 
the bourgeoisie to the romances of chivalry. The legends of Charlemagne’s 
adventures in France, Spain, and Palestine had entered Italy in the twelfth 
century or before, and had been spread through the peninsula by minstrels and 
improvisatori to the delight of every class. But there has always been, in the 
common male of the species, a bluff and lusty self-ridiculing realism, 
accompanying and checking the romantic spirit given to literature and art by 
woman and youth. Pulci combined all these qualities, and put together—from 
popular legends, from the manuscripts in the Laurentian Library, and from the 
conversation at Lorenzo’s table—an epic that laughs at the giants, demons, and 
battles of chivalric tales, and recounts, in sometimes serious, sometimes 
mocking verse, the adventures of the Christian knight Orlando and the Saracen 
giant who gives the poem half its name.! 

Attacked by Orlando, Morgante saves himself by announcing his sudden 
conversion to Christianity. Orlando teaches him theology; explains to him that 
his two brothers, just slain, are now in hell as infidels; promises him heaven if he 
becomes a good Christian; but warns him that in heaven he will be required to 
look without pity upon his burning relatives. “The doctors of our Church,” says 
the Christian knight, “are agreed that if those who are glorified in heaven were to 
feel pity for their miserable kindred, who lie in such horrible confusion in hell, 
their beatitude would come to nothing.” Morgante is not disturbed. “You shall 
see,” he assures Orlando, “if I grieve for my brethren, and whether or no I 
submit to the will of God and behave myself like an angel... I will cut off the 
hands of my brothers, and take the hands to these holy monks, that they may be 
sure that their enemies are dead.” 

In the eighteenth canto Pulci introduces another giant, Margute, a jolly thief 
and mild murderer, who ascribes to himself every vice but that of betraying a 
friend. To Morgante’s question whether he believes in Christ or prefers 
Mohammed, Margute answers: 

I don’t believe in black more than in blue, 
But in fat capons, boiled or maybe roasted; 
And I believe sometimes in butter, too, 


In beer and must, where bobs a pippin toasted,... 
But mostly to old wine my faith I pin, 
And hold him saved who firmly trusts therein.... 
Faith, like the itch, is catching;... 
Faith is as man gets it—this, that, or another. 
See then what sort of creed I’m bound to follow: 
For you must know a Greek nun was my mother, 
My sire, at Brusa mid the Turks, a mullah.?1 


Margute dies of laughter after rollicking through two cantos; Pulci wastes no 
tear over him, but pulls from his magic fancy a demon of the first order, 
Astarotte, who rebelled with Lucifer. Summoned from hell by the sorcerer 
Malagigi to bring Rinaldo swiftly from Egypt to Roncesvalles, he accomplishes 
the matter deftly, and wins such affection from Rinaldo that the Christian knight 
proposes to beg God to free Astarotte from hell. But the courteous devil is an 
excellent theologian, and points out that rebellion against infinite Justice was an 
infinite crime, requiring eternal punishment. Malagigi wonders why a God who 
foresaw everything, including Lucifer’s disobedience and everlasting damnation, 
proceeded to create him; Astarotte confesses that this is a mystery which even a 
wise devil cannot resolve.22 

He was in truth a wise devil, for Pulci, writing in 1483, puts into his mouth an 
astonishing anticipation of Columbus. Referring to the old warning, at the Pillars 
of Hercules (Gibraltar), ne plus ultra—“go no further’—Astarotte says to 
Rinaldo: 


Know that this theory is false; his bark 

The daring mariner shall urge far o’er 

The western wave, a smooth and level plain 
Albeit the earth is fashioned like a wheel. 
Man was in ancient days of grosser mold, 
And Hercules might blush to learn how far 
Beyond the limits he had vainly set 

The dullest sea-boat soon shall wing her way, 
Men shall descry another hemisphere. 

Since to one common center all things tend, 
So earth, by curious mystery divine 

Well balanced, hangs amid the starry spheres. 
At our antipodes are cities, states, 

And thronged empires, ne’er divined of yore. 


But see, the Sun speeds on his western path 
To glad the nations with expected light.23 


It was part of Pulci’s method to introduce each canto, however full of 
buffoonery, with a pious invocation of God and the saints; the more profane the 
matter, the more solemn the prologue. The poem ends with a declaration of faith 
in the goodness of all religions—a proposition sure to offend every true believer. 
Now and then Pulci allows himself a timid heresy, as when he quotes Scripture 
to argue that Christ’s foreknowledge did not equal that of God the Father, or 
when he allows himself to hope that all souls, even Lucifer, will in the end be 
saved. But like a good Florentine, and the other members of Lorenzo’s circle, he 
remained externally faithful to a Church inextricably bound up with Italian life. 
Ecclesiastics were not deceived by his obeisance; when he died (1484) his body 
was refused burial in consecrated ground. 

If Lorenzo’s group could produce so varied a literature in one generation, we 
may reasonably suppose—and shall find—a like awakening in other cities— 
Milan, Ferrara, Naples, Rome. In the century between Cosimo’s birth and 
Lorenzo’s death Italy had accomplished and transcended the first stage in her 
Renaissance. She had rediscovered ancient Greece and Rome, had established 
the essentials of classical scholarship, and had made Latin again a language of 
masculine splendor and pithy force. But more: in the generation between 
Cosimo’s death and Lorenzo’s, Italy rediscovered her own language and soul, 
applied the new standards of diction and form to the vernacular, and composed 
poetry classical in spirit, but indigenous and “modern” in tongue and thought, 
rooted in the affairs and problems of its own day, or in the scenes and persons of 
the countryside. And again: Italy in one generation, through Pulci, had lifted the 
humorous romance into literature, had prepared the way for Boiardo and 
Ariosto, had even anticipated Cervantes’ smiles at chivalric fustian and pretense. 
The age of the scholars receded, imitation gave way to creation; Italian literature, 
which had languished after Petrarch’s choice of Latin for his epic, was reborn. 
Soon the revival of antiquity would be almost forgotten in the exuberance of an 
Italian culture leading the world in letters, and flooding it with art. 


V. ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE: THE AGE OF VERROCCHIO 


Lorenzo continued enthusiastically the Medicean tradition of supporting art. 
“He was such an admirer of all the remains of antiquity,’ wrote his 
contemporary Valor, “that there was nothing with which he was more delighted. 
Those who wished to oblige him were accustomed to collect, from every part of 
the world, medals, coins... statues, busts, and whatever else bore the stamp” of 


ancient Greece or Rome.24 Uniting his architectural and sculptural collections 
with those left by Cosimo and Piero, he placed them in a garden between the 
Medici palace and the monastery of San Marco, and admitted to them all 
responsible scholars and visitors. To students who showed application and 
promise—among whom was the young Michelangelo—he gave a stipend for 
their maintenance, and awards for special proficiency. Says Vasari: “It is highly 
deserving of notice that all those who studied in the gardens of the Medici, and 
were favored by Lorenzo, became excellent artists. This can only be ascribed to 
the exquisite judgment of this great patron... who could not merely distinguish 
men of genius, but had the will and power to reward them.”25 

The key event in the art history of Lorenzo’s regime was the publication 
(1486) of Vitruvius’ treatise De architectura (first century B.c.), which Poggio 
had unearthed in the monastery of St. Gall some seventy years before. Lorenzo 
succumbed completely to that rigid classic, and used his influence to spread the 
style of Imperial Rome. Perhaps in this matter he did as much harm as good, for 
he discouraged in architecture what he was fruitfully practising in literature—the 
development of native forms. But his spirit was generous. Through his 
encouragement, and in many cases with his funds, Florence was now adored 
with elegant civic buildings and private residences. He completed the church of 
San Lorenzo and the abbey at Fiesole, and he engaged Giuliano da Sangallo to 
design a monastery outside the San Gallo gate that gave the architect his name. 
Giuliano built for him a stately villa at Poggio a Caiano, and so handsomely that 
Lorenzo recommended him when King Ferdinand of Naples asked him for an 
architect. How well such artists loved him appears in the subsequent generosity 
of Giuliano, who sent as presents to Lorenzo the gifts that Ferrante gave him—a 
bust of the Emperor Hadrian, a Sleeping Cupid, and other ancient sculptures. 
Lorenzo added these to the collections in his garden, which were later to form 
the nucleus of the statuary in the Uffizi Gallery. 

Other rich men rivaled—some surpassed—him in the splendor of their 
residences. About 1489 Benedetto da Maiano built for Filippo Strozzi the Elder 
the most perfect embodiment of that “Tuscan” style of architecture which 
Brunellesco had developed in the Pitti Palace—internal splendor and luxury 
behind a massive front of “rustic” or unfinished stone blocks. It was begun with 
careful astrological timing, with religious services in several churches, and with 
a conciliatory distribution of alms. After Benedetto’s death (1497) Simone 
Pollaiuolo!! completed the building, and added a fine cornice on the model of 
one that he had seen in Rome. How excellent the interior of these seeming 
prisons might be we may surmise from their magnificent fireplaces—mighty 
marble entablatures supported by floral-carved pillars and surmounted with 


reliefs. Meanwhile the Signory continued to improve its unique and beautiful 
home, the Palazzo Vecchio. 

Most of the architects were sculptors too, for sculpture played the leading part 
in architectural ornament, carving cornices and moldings, pilasters and capitals, 
door jambs and chimney pieces, wall reliefs, altars, choir stalls, pulpits, and 
baptismal fonts. Giuliano da Maiano carved the stalls in the sacristy of the 
cathedral and in the abbey at Fiesole. His brother Benedetto developed the art of 
intarsia, and became so famous for it that King Matthias Corvinus of Hungary 
ordered from him two coffers of inlaid wood, and invited him to his court. 
Benedetto went, and had the coffers sent after him; when these arrived at 
Budapest and were unpacked in the presence of the King the inlaid pieces fell 
out, the glue having been loosened by the damp sea air; and Benedetto, though 
he replaced the pieces successfully, took a distaste to marquetry, and devoted 
himself thereafter to sculpture. There are few sculptured Virgins lovelier than his 
Enthroned Madonna, few busts that surpass his honest and revealing Filippo 
Strozzi, few tombs so fine as that of the same Strozzi in Santa Maria Novella, no 
pulpit more elegantly carved than that which Benedetto made for the church of 
Santa Croce, and few altars so near perfection as that of Santa Fina in the 
Collegiate Church of San Gimignano. 

Sculpture and architecture tended to run in families—the della Robbias, the 
Sangalli, the Rossellini, the Pollaiuoli. Antonio Pollaiuolo, uncle of Simone, 
learned accuracy and delicacy of design as a goldsmith in the studio of his father 
Iacopo. The bronze, silver and gold products of Antonio made him the Cellini of 
his time, and a favorite of Lorenzo, the churches, the Signory, and the guilds. 
Noting how rarely such small objects retained the name of their maker, and 
sharing the Renaissance mirage of immortal fame, Antonio turned to sculpture, 
and cast in bronze two magnificent figures of Hercules, rivaling the strained 
power of Michelangelo’s Captives, and the tortured passion of the Laoco6n. 
Passing to painting, he told the story of Hercules in three murals for the Medici 
palace, challenged Botticelli in Apollo and Daphne, and equaled the absurdity of 
a hundred artists in showing how calmly St. Sebastian could receive into his 
flawless body the arrows launched at him by leisurely bowmen. In his final years 
Antonio returned to sculpture and cast for the old church of St. Peter in Rome 
two superb sepulchral monuments—of Sixtus ITV and Innocent VIII—with a 
vigor of chiseling and a precision of anatomy again presaging Michelangelo. 

Mino da Fiesole was not so versatile nor so tempestuous; he was content to 
learn the sculptor’s art from Desiderio da Settignano, and when his master died, 
to carryon his tradition of smooth elegance. If we may believe Vasari, Mino was 
so affected by Desiderio’s early death that he found no happiness in Florence, 


and sought new scenes in Rome. There he made a name for himself with three 
masterpieces: tombs of Francesco Tornabuoni and Pope Paul I, and a marble 
tabernacle for Cardinal d’Estouteville. His confidence and solvency restored, he 
returned to Florence, and adorned with exquisite altars the churches of Sant’ 
Ambrogio and Santa Croce, and the Baptistery. In the cathedral of his native 
Fiesole he set up in classical style an ornate tomb for Bishop Salutati, and for the 
abbey of Fiesole he molded a similar monument, more restrained in ornament, to 
commemorate the Count Ugo who had founded that monastery. The cathedral of 
Prato boasts a pulpit by him, and a dozen museums display one or more of the 
busts by which his patrons were less flattered than embalmed: the face of 
Niccolo Strozzi, swollen as with the mumps, the weak features of Piero the 
Gouty, the fine head of Dietisalvi Neroni, a pretty relief of Marcus Aurelius as a 
youth, a splendid bust of St. John the Baptist in infancy, and several lovely 
reliefs of the Virgin and Child. Nearly all these works have the feminine grace 
that Mino had learned from Desiderio; they are pleasing, but not arresting or 
profound; they do not grip our interest as do the sculptures of Antonio Pollaiuolo 
or Antonio Rossellino. Mino loved Desiderio too much; he could not turn his 
back upon his master’s exemplars and seek in the merciless neutrality of Nature 
the significant realities of life. 


Verrocchio—“True Eye”—was brave enough to do this, and produced two of 
the greatest sculptures of his time. Andrea di Michele Cione (for that was his 
real name) was a goldsmith, a sculptor, a bell-caster, a painter, a geometrician, a 
musician. As a painter his chief claim to fame lies in having taught and 
influenced Leonardo, Lorenzo di Credi, and Perugino; his own paintings are 
mostly stiff and dead. There are few Renaissance pictures more unpleasant than 
the famous Baptism of Christ; the Baptist is a dour Puritan, Christ, presumably 
thirty, looks like an old man, and the two angels at the left are effeminately 
insipid, including the one traditionally ascribed to Leonardo. But Tobias and the 
Three Angels is excellent; the central angel foreshadows the grace and mood of 
Botticelli, and the young Tobias is so fair that we must either attribute him to 
Leonardo, or confess that da Vinci received more of his pictorial style from 
Verrocchio than we supposed. A drawing of a woman’s head, in Christ Church, 
Oxford, again suggests the vague and pensive ethereality of Leonardo’s women; 
and Verrocchio’s dark landscapes already feature the gloomy rocks and mystic 
streams of Leonardo’s dreamy masterpieces. 

Probably there is mostly fable in Vasari’s tale that when Verrocchio saw the 
angel that Leonardo had painted in The Baptism of Christ he “resolved never to 
touch the brush again, because Leonardo, though so young, had so far surpassed 


him.”26 But though Verrocchio continued to paint after the Baptism, it is true 
that he gave most of his mature years to sculpture. He worked for a while with 
Donatello and Antonio Pollaiuolo, learned something from each of them, and 
then developed his own style of stern and angular realism. He took his career in 
his hands by molding in terra cotta an unflattering bust of Lorenzo—nose and 
bangs and worried brow. In any case II Magnifico was well pleased with two 
bronze reliefs—of Alexander and Darius—made for him by Verrocchio; he sent 
them to Matthias Corvinus of Hungary, and engaged the sculptor (1472) to 
design, in the church of San Lorenzo, a tomb for his father Piero and his uncle 
Giovanni. Verrocchio carved the sarcophagus in porphyry, and decorated it with 
bronze supports and wreaths in exquisite floral form. Four years later he cast a 
boyish David standing in calm pride over the severed head of Goliath; the 
Signory liked it so much that it placed the statue at the head of the main stairway 
in the Palazzo Vecchio. In the same year it accepted from him a bronze Boy 
Holding a Dolphin, and used it as a fountain spout in the courtyard of the palace. 
At the height of his powers Verrocchio designed, and cast in bronze for a niche 
on the exterior of Or San Michele, a group of Christ and Doubting Thomas 
(1483). The Christ is a figure of divine nobility, Thomas is portrayed with 
understanding sympathy, the hands are finished with a perfection seldom 
attained in statuary, the robes are a triumph of sculptural art; the whole group 
has a living and mobile reality. 

So obvious was Verrocchio’s superiority in bronze that the Venetian Senate 
invited him (1479) to come to Venice and cast a statue of Bartolommeo 
Colleoni, the condottiere who had won so many victories for the island state. 
Andrea went, made a model for the horse, and was preparing to cast it in bronze 
when he learned that the Senate was considering the advisability of confining his 
commission to the horse and letting Vellano of Padua make the man. Andrea, 
according to Vasari, broke the head and legs of his model and returned to 
Florence in a rage. The Senate warned him that if he ever put foot on Venetian 
soil again he would lose his head in no figurative way; he replied that they 
should never expect him there, since senators were not as skillful as sculptors in 
replacing broken heads. The Senate thought better of the matter, restored the 
total commission to Verrocchio, and persuaded him to return at twice the 
original fee. He repaired the model of the horse, and cast it successfully; but in 
the process he became overheated, caught a chill, and died within a few days, at 
the age of fifty-six (1488). In his last hours a rude crucifix was placed before 
him; he begged the attendants to take it away and bring him one by Donatello, so 
that he might die, as he had lived, in the presence of beautiful things. 


The Venetian sculptor Alessandro Leopardi completed the great statue in so 
vivid a style, with such mastery of motion and command, that the Colleoni 
suffered no loss by Verrocchio’s death. It was set up (1496) in the Campo di San 
Zanipolo—the Field of Sts. John and Paul; and it struts there to this day, the 
proudest and finest equestrian statue surviving from the Renaissance. 


VI. PAINTING 


1. Ghirlandaio 


Verrocchio’s thriving studio was characteristic of Renaissance Florence—it 
united all the arts in one workshop, sometimes in one man; in the same bottega 
one artist might be designing a church or a palace, another might be carving or 
casting a statue, another sketching or painting a picture, another cutting or 
setting gems, another carving or inlaying ivory or wood, or fusing or beating 
metal, or fashioning floats and pennons for a festival procession; men like 
Verrocchio, Leonardo, or Michelangelo could do any of these. Florence had 
many such studios, and art students went wild in the streets,” or lived 
Bohemianly in the tenements, or became rich men honored by popes and princes 
as inspired spirits beyond price and—like Cellini—above the law. More than any 
other city except Athens, Florence attached importance to art and artists, talked 
and fought about them, and told anecdotes about them,2° as we do now of actors 
and actresses. It was Renaissance Florence that formed the romantic concept of 
the genius—the man inspired by a divine spirit (the Latin genius) dwelling 
within him. 

It is worthy of note that Verrocchio’s studio left no great sculptor (except one 
side of Leonardo) to carry on the master’s excellence, but taught two painters of 
high degree—Leonardo and Perugino—and one of lesser but notable talent, 
Lorenzo di Credi. Painting was gradually ousting sculpture as the favorite art. 
Probably it was an advantage that the painters were uninstructed and uninhibited 
by the lost murals of antiquity. They knew that there had been such men as 
Apelles and Protogenes, but few of them saw even the Alexandrian or Pompeian 
remnants of ancient painting. In this art there was no revival of antiquity, and the 
continuity of the Middle Ages with the Renaissance was most visible: the line 
was devious but clear from the Byzantines to Duccio to Giotto to Fra Angelico 
to Leonardo to Raphael to Titian. So the painters, unlike the sculptors, had to 
forge through trial and error their own technology and style; originality and 
experiment were forced upon them. They labored over the details of human, 
animal, and plant anatomy; they tried circular, triangular, or other schemes of 


composition; they explored the tricks of perspective and the illusions of 
chiaroscuro to give depth to their backgrounds and body to their figures; they 
scoured the streets for Apostles and Virgins, and drew from models clothed or 
nude; they passed from fresco to tempera and back again, and appropriated the 
new techniques of oil painting introduced into northern Italy by Rogier van der 
Weyden and Antonio da Messina. As their skill and courage grew, and their lay 
patrons multiplied, they added to the old religious subjects the stories of classic 
mythology and the pagan glories of the flesh. They took Nature into the studio, 
or betook themselves to Nature; nothing human or natural seemed in their view 
alien to art, no face so ugly but art could reveal its illuminating significance. 
They recorded the world; and when war and politics had made Italy a prison and 
a ruin, the painters left behind them the line and color, the life and passion, of 
the Renaissance. 

Formed by such studies, inheriting an ever richer tradition of methods, 
materials, and ideas, men of talent painted better now than men of genius had 
painted a century before. Benozzo Gozzoli, says Vasari in an ungracious 
moment, “was not of great excellence... yet he distanced all the others of his age 
in his perseverance; for among the multitude of his works some could hardly 
help but be good.”29 He began as a pupil of Fra Angelico, and followed him to 
Rome and Orvieto as assistant. Piero the Gouty recalled him to Florence and 
invited him to portray, on the walls of the chapel in the Medici Palace, the 
journey of the Magi from the East to Bethlehem. These frescoes are Benozzo’s 
chef-d’oeuvre: a stately and yet lively procession of kings and knights in 
gorgeous robes, of squires, pages, angels, hunters, scholars, slaves, horses, 
leopards, dogs, and half a dozen Medici—and Benozzo himself slyly introduced 
into the parade—and all against backgrounds and landscapes marvelous and 
picturesque. Flushed with triumph, Benozzo went to San Gimignano, and 
decorated the choir of Sant’ Agostino with seventeen scenes from the life of its 
patron saint. In the Campo Santo at Pisa he labored for sixteen years, covering 
vast walls with twenty-one Old Testament scenes from Adam to the Queen of 
Sheba; some, like The Tower of Babel, were among the major frescoes of the 
Renaissance. Benozzo diluted his excellence through eager haste; he drew 
carelessly, made many of his figures depressingly uniform, and crowded his 
pictures with a confusing multitude of persons and details; but he had in him the 
blood and joy of life, he loved its lusty panorama and the glory of the great; and 
the imperfections of his line are half forgotten in the splendor of his color and 
the enthusiasm of his fertility. 

The benign influence of Fra Angelico passed down to Alesso Baldovinetti 
and Cosimo Roselli, and through Alesso to one of the major painters of the 


Renaissance—Domenico Ghirlandaio. Domenico’s father was a goldsmith who 
had received the nickname of Ghirlandaio from the gold and silver garlands that 
he had fashioned for the pretty heads of Florence. Under this father and 
Baldovinetti Domenico studied with zest and zeal; spent many hours before the 
frescoes of Masaccio in the Carmine; learned by indefatigable practice the arts of 
perspective, foreshortening, modeling, and composition; “he would draw 
everyone who passed the shop,” says Vasari, “making extraordinary likenesses” 
after a fleeting view. He was barely twenty-one when he was charged to paint 
the story of Santa Fina in her chapel in the cathedral at San Gimignano. At 
thirty-one (1480) he earned the title of master by four frescoes in the church and 
refectory of the Ognissanti in Florence—a St. Jerome, a Descent From the 
Cross, a Madonna della Misericordia (which included a portrait of the donor, 
Amerigo Vespucci), and a Last Supper that gave some hints to Leonardo. 

Summoned to Rome by Sixtus IV, he painted in the Sistine Chapel Christ 
Calling Peter and Andrew from Their Nets— especially beautiful in its 
background of mountains, sea, and sky. During this stay in Rome he studied and 
drew the arches, baths, columns, aqueducts, and amphitheaters of the ancient 
city, and with so practiced an eye that he was able to seize at once, without rule 
or compass, the just proportions of each part. A Florentine merchant in Rome, 
Francesco Tornabuoni, mourning his dead wife, employed Ghirlandaio to paint 
frescoes for her memorial in Santa Maria sopra Minerva, and Domenico 
succeeded so well that Tornabuoni sent him back to Florence armed with florins 
and a letter attesting his excellence. The Signory soon entrusted to him the 
decoration of the Sala del Orologio in their palace. In the next four years (1481- 
5) he painted scenes from the life of St. Francis in the Sassetti Chapel of Santa 
Trinita. All the progress of the painter’s art, except the use of oil, was embodied 
in these frescoes: harmonious composition, accurate line, gradations of light, 
perspective fidelity, realistic portraiture (of Lorenzo, Politian, Pulci, Palla 
Strozzi, Francesco Sassetti), and at the same time the Angelesque tradition of 
ideality and piety. From the near-perfection of the altarpiece—the Adoration of 
the Shepherds—there would be but a step of deeper imagination and subtler 
grace to Leonardo and Raphael. 

In 1485 Giovanni Tornabuoni, chief of the Medici bank in Rome, offered 
Ghirlandaio twelve hundred ducats ($30,000) to paint a chapel in Santa Maria 
Novella, and promised him two hundred more if the work should prove fully 
satisfactory. Aided by several pupils, including Michelangelo, Ghirlandaio gave 
most of the following five years to this high moment of his career. On the ceiling 
he painted the four Evangelists; on the walls St. Francis, Peter Martyr, John the 
Baptist, and scenes from the lives of Mary and Christ, from an Annunciation to a 


magnificent Coronation of the Virgin. Here again he delighted in contemporary 
portraits: the stately Lodovica Tornabuoni, fit to be a queen, the saucy beauty of 
Ginevra de’ Benci, the scholars Ficino, Politian, and Landino, the painters 
Baldovinetti, Mainardi, and Ghirlandaio himself. When, in 1490, the chapel was 
opened to the public, all the dignitaries and literati of Florence flocked to 
examine the paintings; the realistic portraits were the talk of the town; and 
Tornabuoni expressed himself as completely satisfied. Financially pressed at the 
time, he begged Domenico to forgive him the extra two hundred ducats; the 
artist replied that the satisfaction of his patron was more precious to him than 
any gold. 

He was a lovable character, so adored by his brothers that one of them, David, 
almost slew an abbot with an aged loaf of bread for bringing to Domenico and 
his aides food that David held unworthy of his brother’s genius. Ghirlandaio 
opened his studio to all who cared to work or study there, making it a veritable 
school of art. He accepted all commissions, great or small, saying that none 
should be denied; he left the care of his household and finances to David, saying 
that he would not be content till he had painted the whole circuit of Florence’s 
wall. He produced many mediocre paintings, and yet some incidental pieces of 
great charm, like the Louvre’s delightful Grandfather with the bulbous nose, and 
the lovely Portrait of a Woman in the Morgan Collection in New York—pictures 
full of the character that year by year records itself upon the human face. Great 
critics of unquestionable learning and repute yield him only a minor rank;3° and 
it is true that he excelled rather in line than in color, that he painted too rapidly, 
and crowded his pictures with irrelevant detail, and took a step backward, 
perhaps, in preferring tempera after Baldovinetti’s experiments with oil. Even 
so, he brought the accumulated technology of his art to the highest point that it 
would reach in his country and his century; and he bequeathed to Florence and 
the world such treasures that criticism hangs its head in gratitude. 


2. Botticelli 


Only one Florentine surpassed him in his generation. Sandro Botticelli was as 
different from Ghirlandaio as ethereal fancy from physical fact. Alessandro’s 
father, Mariano Filipepi, unable to persuade the boy that life would be 
impossible without reading, writing, and arithmetic, apprenticed him to the 
goldsmith Botticelli, whose name, through the affection of the pupil or the whim 
of history, became permanently attached to Sandro’s own. From this bottega the 
lad passed at sixteen to that of Fra Filippo Lippi, who came to love the restless 
and impetuous youth. Filippo’s Filippino later painted Sandro as a sullen fellow 


with deep-set eyes, salient nose, sensual fleshy mouth, flowing locks, purple cap, 
red mantle, and green hose;3! who would have guessed such a man from the 
delicate fantasies that Botticelli has left to the museums? Perhaps every artist 
must be a sensualist before he can paint ideally; he must know and love the body 
as the ultimate source and standard of the esthetic sense. Vasari describes Sandro 
as “a merry fellow,” who played pranks upon fellow artists and obtuse citizens. 
Doubtless, like all of us, he was many men, turned on one or another of his 
selves as occasion required, and kept his real self a frightened secret from the 
world. 

About 1465 Botticelli set up his own studio, and soon received commissions 
from the Medici. It was apparently for Lorenzo’s mother, Lucrezia Tornabuoni, 
that he painted Judith; and for Piero Gottoso, her husband, he made his 
Madonna of the Magnificat and his Adoration of the Magi-hymns in color to 
three Medici generations. In the Madonna Botticelli pictured Lorenzo and 
Giuliano as boys of sixteen and twelve, holding a book upon which the Virgin— 
borrowed from Fra Lippo—writes her noble song of praise; in the Adoration 
Cosimo kneels at Mary’s feet, Piero kneels at a lower level before them, and 
Lorenzo, now seventeen, holds a sword in his hand as a sign that he has reached 
the age of legitimate killing. 

Lorenzo and Giuliano carried on Piero’s patronage of Botticelli. His finest 
portraits are of Giuliano and Giuliano’s beloved Simonetta Vespucci. He still 
painted religious pictures, like the powerful St. Augustine in the church of the 
Ognissanti; but in this period, perhaps under the influence of Lorenzo’s circle, he 
turned more and more to pagan subjects, usually from classical mythology, and 
favoring the nude. Vasari reports that “in many houses Botticelli painted... 
plenty of naked women,” and accuses him of “serious disorders in his living”;32 
the humanists, and animal spirits, had won Sandro for a time to an epicurean 
philosophy. It was apparently for Lorenzo and Giuliano that he painted (1480) 
The Birth of Venus. A demure nude rises from a golden shell in the sea, using her 
long blonde tresses as the only fig leaf at hand; on her right winged zephyrs 
blow her to the shore; on her left a pretty maid (Simonetta?), clad in a gown of 
flowered white, offers the goddess a mantle to enhance her loveliness. The 
painting is a masterpiece of grace, in which design and composition are 
everything, color is subordinate, realism is ignored, and everything is directed to 
evoking an ethereal fancy through the flowing rhythm of the line. Botticelli had 
taken the theme from a passage in Politian’s La giostra. From a description, in 
the same poem, of Giuliano’s victories in jousts and love the artist took his 
second pagan picture, Mars and Venus; here Venus is clothed, and may again be 
Simonetta; Mars lies exhausted and asleep, no rude warrior but a youth of 


unblemished flesh, who might almost be mistaken for another Aphrodite. 
Finally, in his Spring (Primavera) Botticelli expressed the mood of Lorenzo’s 
hymn to Bacchus (“Who would be happy, let him be!”): the auxiliary lady of the 
Birth reappears with her flowing robe and pretty feet; at the left Giuliano (?) 
plucks an apple from a tree to give to one of the three graces standing half nude 
beside him; on the right a lusty male seizes a maiden dressed in a little mist; 
Simonetta presides modestly over the scene; and in the air above her Cupid 
shoots his quite superfluous darts. These three pictures symbolized many things, 
for Botticelli loved to allegorize; but perhaps without his realizing it they 
represented also the victory of the humanists in art. The Church would now for 
half a century (1480-1534) struggle to regain her dominance over pictorial 
themes. 

As if to meet the issue squarely, Sixtus IV called Botticelli to Rome (1481), 
and commissioned him to paint three frescoes in the Sistine Chapel. They are not 
among his masterpieces; he was in no mood for piety. But when he returned to 
Florence (1485) he found the city astir with Savonarola’s sermons, and went to 
hear him. He was deeply moved. He had always harbored a strain of austerity, 
and whatever skepticism he might have caught from Lorenzo, Pulci, and Politian 
had been lost in the secret well of his youthful faith. Now the fiery preacher at 
San Marco’s pressed upon him and Florence the awful implications of that faith: 
God had allowed Himself to be insulted, scourged, and crucified to redeem 
mankind from the guilt of Adam and Eve’s sin; only a life of virtue or sincere 
repentance could win some grace from that sacrifice of God to God, and so 
escape eternal hell. It was about this time that Botticelli illustrated Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. He turned his art again to the service of religion, and told once 
more the marvelous story of Mary and Christ. For the church of St. Barnabas he 
painted a masterly group of the Virgin enthroned, with divers saints; she was still 
the tender and lovely maiden whom he had drawn in Fra Lippo’s studio. Soon 
afterward he painted the Madonna of the Pomegranate— the Virgin surrounded 
by singing cherubim, the Child holding in His hand the fruit whose innumerable 
seeds symbolized the dissemination of the Christian faith. In 1490 he 
recapitulated the epic of the Divine Mother in two pictures: the Annunciation 
and the Coronation. But he was aging now, and had lost the fresh clarity and 
grace of his art. 

In 1498 Savonarola was hanged and burned. Botticelli was horrified at this 
most distinguished murder of the Renaissance. Perhaps it was shortly after that 
tragedy that he painted his complex symbolism, Calumny. Against a background 
of classic archways and distant sea three women-Fraud, Deception, Calumny— 
led by a ragged male (Envy), drag a nude victim by the hair to a tribunal where a 


judge with the long ears of an ass, advised by females personifying Suspicion 
and Ignorance, prepares to yield to the fury and bloodthirst of the crowd and 
condemn the fallen man; while at the left Remorse, garbed in black, looks in 
sorrow upon naked Truth—Botticelli’s Venus once more, clad in the same 
reptilian hair. Was the victim intended to represent Savonarola? Perhaps, though 
the nudes might have startled the monk. 

The Nativity in the National Gallery at London is Botticelli’s final 
masterpiece, confused but colorful, and capturing for the last time his rhythmic 
grace. Here all seems to breathe a heavenly happiness; the ladies of the Spring 
return as winged angels, hailing the miraculous and saving birth, and dancing 
precariously on a bough suspended in space. But on the picture Botticelli wrote 
in Greek these words, savoring of Savonarola, and recalling the Middle Ages in 
the height of the Renaissance: 


This picture I, Alessandro, painted at the end of the year 1500, in the troubles of Italy... during 
the fulfillment of the Eleventh [Chapter] of St. John, in the second woe of the Apocalypse, in the 
loosing of the Devil for three years and a half. Later he shall be chained, according to the Twelfth of 
St. John, and we shall see him trodden down as in this picture. 


After 1500 we have no paintings from his hand. He was only fifty-six, and 
might have had some art left in him; but he yielded place to Leonardo and 
Michelangelo, and lapsed into a morose poverty. The Medici who had been his 
mainstay gave him charity, but they themselves were in a fallen state. He died 
alone and infirm, aged sixty-six, while the forgetful world hurried on. 

Among his pupils was his teacher’s son, Filippino Lippi. This “love child”!!! 
was loved by all who knew him: a man gentle, affable, modest, courteous, whose 
“excellence was such,” says Vasari, “that he obliterated the stain of his birth, if 
any there be.” Under his father’s tutelage and Sandro’s he learned the painter’s 
art so rapidly that already at twenty-three he produced in The Vision of St. 
Bernard a portrait that in Vasari’s judgment “lacked only speech.” When the 
Carmelite monks decided to complete the frescoes begun in their Brancacci 
Chapel sixty years before, they awarded the commission to Filippino, still but 
twenty-seven. The result did not equal Masaccio, but in St. Paul Addressing St. 
Peter in Prison Filippino achieved a memorable figure of simple dignity and 
quiet power. 

In 1489, at Lorenzo’s suggestion, Cardinal Caraffa called him to Rome to 
decorate a chapel in Santa Maria sopra Minerva with scenes from the life of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. In the main fresco the artist, perhaps recalling a similar picture 
by Andrea da Firenze a century before, showed the philosopher in triumph, with 
Arius, Averroes, and other heretics at his feet; meanwhile, in the universities of 


Bologna and Padua, the doctrines of Averroes were gaining ground over the 
orthodox faith. Back in Florence, in the chapel of Filippo Strozzi in Santa Maria 
Novella, Filippino recorded the careers of the Apostles Philip and John in 
frescoes so realistic that legend told how a boy tried to hide a secret treasure in a 
hole that Filippino had represented in a pictured wall. Interrupting this series for 
a time, and replacing the dilatory Leonardo, he painted an altarpiece for the 
monks of Scopeto; he chose the old subject of the Magi adoring the Child, but 
enlivened it with Moors, Indians, and many Medici; one of these last, serving as 
an astrologer with a quadrant in his hands, is among the most human and 
humorous portraits of the Renaissance. Finally (1498), as if to say that his 
father’s sins had been forgiven, Filippino was invited to Prato to paint a 
Madonna; Vasari praised it, the Second World War destroyed it. He settled 
down to marriage at forty, and knew for a few years the joys and tribulations of 
parentage. Suddenly, at forty-seven, he died of so simple an ailment as quinsy 
sore throat (1505). 


VII. LORENZO PASSES 


Lorenzo himself was not among the few who in those centuries reached old 
age. Like his father he suffered from arthritis and gout, to which was added a 
stomach disorder that frequently caused him exhausting pain. He tried a dozen 
remedies, and found nothing better than the passing alleviation given by warm 
mineral baths. For some time before his death he perceived that he, who had 
preached the gospel of joy, had not much longer to live. 

His wife died in 1488; and though he had been unfaithful to her he sincerely 
mourned her loss and missed her helping hand. She had given him a numerous 
progeny, of whom seven survived. He had sedulously supervised their education; 
and in his later years he labored to guide them into marriages that might redound 
to the happiness of Florence as well as their own. The oldest son, Piero, was 
affianced to an Orsini to win friends in Rome; the youngest, Giuliano, married a 
sister of the duke of Savoy, received from Francis I the title of duke of Nemours, 
and so helped to build a bridge between Florence and France. Giovanni, the 
second son, was directed into an ecclesiastical career, and took to it amiably; he 
pleased everyone by his good nature, good manners, and good Latin. Lorenzo 
persuaded Innocent VIII to violate all precedents by making him a cardinal at 
fourteen; the Pope yielded for the same reason that made most marriages of 
royalty—to bind one government to another in the amity of one blood. 

Lorenzo retired from active participation in the government of Florence, 
delegated more and more of his public and private business to his son Piero, and 


sought comfort in the peace of the countryside and the conversation of his 
friends. He excused himself in a characteristic letter. 


What can be more desirable to a well-regulated mind than the enjoyment of leisure with dignity? 
This is what all good men wish to obtain, but which great men alone accomplish. In the midst of 
public affairs we may indeed be allowed to look forward to a day of rest; but no rest should totally 
seclude us from an attention to the concerns of our country. I cannot deny that the path which it has 
been my lot to tread has been arduous and rugged, full of dangers, and beset with treachery; but I 
console myself in having contributed to the welfare of my country, the prosperity of which may now 
rival that of any other state, however flourishing. Nor have I been inattentive to the interests and 
advancement of my own family, having always proposed to my imitation the example of my 
grandfather Cosmo, who watched over his public and private concerns with equal vigilance. Having 
now obtained the object of my cares, I trust I may be allowed to enjoy the sweets of leisure, to share 
the reputation of my fellow-citizens, and to exult in the glory of my native place. 


But little time was left him to enjoy his unaccustomed peace. He had hardly 
moved to his villa at Careggi (March 21, 1492) when his stomach pains became 
alarmingly intense. Specialist physicians were summoned, who made him drink 
a mixture of jewels. He became rapidly worse, and reconciled himself to death. 
He expressed to Pico and Politian his sorrow that he could not live long enough 
to complete his collection of manuscripts for their accommodation and the use of 
students. As the end approached he sent for a priest, and with his last strength 
insisted on leaving his bed to receive the sacrament on his knees. He thought 
now of the uncompromising preacher who had denounced him as a destroyer of 
liberty and a corrupter of youth, and he longed to have that man’s forgiveness 
before he died. He despatched a friend to beg Savonarola to come to him to hear 
his confession and give him a more precious absolution. Savonarola came. 
According to Politian he offered absolution on three conditions: that Lorenzo 
should have a lively faith in God’s mercy, should promise to mend his life if he 
recovered, and should meet death with fortitude; Lorenzo agreed, and was 
absolved. According to Savonarola’s early biographer, G. F. Pico (not the 
humanist), the third condition was that Lorenzo should promise “to restore 
liberty to Florence”; in Pico’s account Lorenzo made no response to this 
demand, and the friar left him unabsolved.34 On April 9, 1492, Lorenzo died, 
aged forty-three. 

When the news of this premature death reached Florence almost the entire 
city mourned, and even Lorenzo’s opponents wondered how social order could 
now be maintained in Florence, or peace in Italy, without his guiding hand.°° 
Europe recognized his stature as a statesman, and sensed in him the 
characteristic qualities of the time; he was “the man of the Renaissance” in 
everything but his aversion to violence. His slowly acquired prudence in policy, 


his simple but persuasive eloquence in debate, his firmness and courage in 
action, had made all but a few Florentines forget the liberty that his family had 
destroyed; and many who had not forgotten remembered it as the freedom of 
rich clans to compete in force and chicanery for an exploitive dominance in a 
“democracy” where only a thirtieth of the population could vote. Lorenzo had 
used his power with moderation and for the good of the state, even to the neglect 
of his private fortune. He had been guilty of sexual looseness, and had given a 
bad example to Florentine youth. He had given a good example in literature, had 
restored the Italian language to literary standing, and had rivaled his protégés in 
poetry. He had supported the arts with a discriminating taste that set a standard 
for Europe. Of all the “despots” he was the gentlest and the best. “This man,” 
said King Ferdinand of Naples, “lived long enough for his glory, but too short a 
time for Italy.”3° After him Florence declined, and Italy knew no peace. 


I. Pulci published first the cantos referring to Morgante; the completed poem was called Morgante 
maggiore—The Greater Morgante. 


I. Called II Cronaca from the lively record he wrote of his travels and studies. 


III. Crowe and Cavalcaselle have labored to restore Filippino’s legitimacy, but their argument reduces itself 
to a gallant wish.33 


CHAPTER V 
Savonarola and the Republic 


1492-1534 


I. THE PROPHET 


‘Tue advantage of hereditary rule is continuity; its nemesis is mediocrity. Piero 
di Lorenzo succeeded without trouble to his father’s power, but his character and 
his misjudgments forfeited the popularity upon which the rule of the Medici had 
been based. He was endowed with a violent temper, a middling mind, a 
vacillating will, and admirable intentions. He continued Lorenzo’s generosity to 
artists and men of letters, but with less discrimination and tact. He was 
physically strong, excelled in sports, and took part more frequently and 
prominently in athletic competitions than Florence thought becoming in the head 
of an endangered state. It was among his many misfortunes that Lorenzo’s 
enterprises and extravagance had depleted the city’s treasury; that the 
competition of British textiles was causing economic depression in Florence; 
that Piero’s Orsini wife turned up her Roman nose at the Florentines as a nation 
of shopkeepers; that the collateral branch of the Medici family, derived from 
Cosimo’s brother Lorenzo “the Elder,” began now to challenge the descendants 
of Cosimo, and led a party of opposition in the name of liberty. It was Piero’s 
crowning misery that he was contemporary with Charles VIII of France, who 
invaded Italy, and of Savonarola, who proposed to replace the Medici with 
Christ. Piero had not been built to withstand such strains. 

The Savonarola family came from Padua to Ferrara about 1440, when 
Michele Savonarola was invited by Niccolo III d’Este to be his court physician. 
Michael was a man of piety rare in medicos; he was wont to rebuke the Ferrarese 
for preferring romances to religion.! His son Niccolo was a mediocre physician, 
but Niccolo’s wife Elena Bonacossi was a woman of strong character and high 
ideals. Girolamo was the third of their seven children. They set him in his turn to 
study medicine, but he thought Thomas Aquinas more absorbing than anatomy, 
and solitude with his books more pleasant than the sports of youth. At the 
University of Bologna he was horrified to find no student so poor as to do virtue 


reverence. “To be considered a man here,” he wrote, “you must defile your 
mouth with the most filthy, brutal, and tremendous blasphemies.... If you study 
philosophy and the good arts you are considered a dreamer; if you live chastely 
and modestly, a fool; if you are pious, a hypocrite; if you believe in God, an 
imbecile.”2 He left the University, and returned to his mother and solitude. He 
became self-conscious, fretted over the thought of hell and the sinfulness of 
men; his earliest known composition was a poem denouncing the vices of Italy, 
including the popes, and pledging himself to reform his country and his Church. 
He passed long hours in prayer, and fasted so earnestly that his parents mourned 
his emaciation. In 1474 he was stirred to even severer piety by the Lenten 
sermons of Fra Michele, and he rejoiced to see many Ferrarese bringing masks, 
false hair, playing cards, unseemly pictures, and other worldly apparatus to fling 
them upon a burning pyre in the market place. A year later, aged twenty-three, 
he fled secretly from home, and entered a Dominican monastery in Bologna. 

He wrote a tender letter to his parents begging their forgiveness for 
disappointing the expectations they had had of his advancement in the world. 
When they importuned him to return he answered angrily: “Ye blind! Why do 
you still weep and lament? You hamper me, though you should rejoice.... What 
can I say if you grieve yet, save that you are my sworn enemies and foes to 
Virtue? If so, then I say to you, ‘Get ye behind me, all ye who work evil!’“3 Six 
years he stayed in the Bologna convent. He proudly asked that the most humble 
tasks should be given him, but his talent as an orator was discovered, and he was 
set to preaching. In 1481 he was transferred to San Marco in Florence, and was 
assigned to preach in the church of San Lorenzo. His sermons there proved 
unpopular; they were too theological and didactic for a city that knew the 
eloquence and polish of the humanists; his congregation dwindled week by 
week. The prior set him to instructing novices. 

It was probably in the next five years that his final character was formed. As 
the intensity of his feelings and purposes increased they wrote themselves upon 
his features in the furrowed and frowning forehead, the thick lips tight with 
determination, the immense nose curving out as if to encompass the world, a 
countenance somber and severe, expressing an infinite capacity for love and 
hate; a small frame racked and haunted with visions, frustrated aspirations, and 
introverted storms. “I am still flesh like you,” he wrote to his parents, “and the 
senses are unruly to reason, so that I must struggle cruelly to keep the Demon 
from leaping upon my back.”4 He fasted and flogged himself to tame what 
seemed to him the inherent corruption of human nature. If he personified the 
promptings of flesh and pride as Satanic voices, he could with equal readiness 
personify the admonitions of his better self. Alone in his cell, he glorified his 


solitude by conceiving himself as a battleground of spirits hovering over him for 
evil or for good. Finally it seemed to him that angels, archangels, were speaking 
to him; he accepted their words as divine revelations; and suddenly he spoke to 
the world as a prophet chosen to be a messenger of God. He avidly absorbed the 
apocalyptic visions attributed to the Apostle John, and inherited the eschatalogy 
of the mystic Joachim of Flora. Like Joachim he announced that the reign of 
Antichrist had come, that Satan had captured the world, that soon Christ would 
appear to begin His earthly rule, and that divine vengeance would engulf the 
tyrants, adulterers, and atheists who seemed to dominate Italy. 

When his prior sent him to preach in Lombardy (1486), Savonarola 
abandoned his youthful pedagogic style, and cast his sermons into the form of 
denunciations of immorality, prophecies of doom, and calls to repentance. 
Thousands of people who could not have followed his earlier arguments listened 
with awe to the newly impassioned eloquence of a man who seemed to be 
speaking with authority. Pico della Mirandola heard of the friar’s success; he 
asked Lorenzo to suggest to the prior that Savonarola should be brought back to 
Florence. Savonarola returned (1489); two years later he was chosen prior of San 
Marco; and Lorenzo found in him an enemy more forthright and powerful than 
any that had ever crossed his path. 

Florence was surprised to discover that the swarthy preacher who a decade 
before had chilled them with argument, could now awe them with apocalyptic 
fantasies, thrill them with vivid descriptions of the paganism, corruption, and 
immorality of their neighbors, lift up their souls to repentance and hope, and 
renew in them the full intensity of the faith that had inspired and terrified their 
youth. 


Ye women, who glory in your ornaments, your hair, your hands, I tell you you are all ugly. 
Would you see true beauty? Look at the pious man or woman in whom spirit dominates matter; 
watch him when he prays, when a ray of the divine beauty glows upon him when his prayer is 
ended; you will see the beauty of God shining in his face, you will behold it as it were the face of an 
angel.5 


Men marveled at his courage, for he flayed the clergy and the papacy more than 
the laity, the princes more than the people; and a note of political radicalism 
warmed the hearts of the poor: 


In these days there is no grace, no gift of the Holy Spirit, that may not be bought or sold. On the 
other hand, the poor are oppressed by grievous burdens; and when they are called to pay sums 
beyond their means the rich cry unto them, “Give me the rest.” There be some who, having an 
income of fifty [florins per year], pay a tax on one hundred, while the rich pay little, since the taxes 
are regulated at their pleasure. Bethink ye well, O ye rich, for affliction shall smite ye. This city 


shall no more be called Florence but a den of thieves, of baseness and bloodshed. Then shall ye all 
be povertystricken... and your name, O priests, shall be changed into a terror.® 


After the priests the bankers: 


You have found many ways of making money, and many exchanges which you call lawful but 
which are most unjust; and you have corrupted the offices and magistrates of the city. No one can 
persuade you that usury [interest] is sinful; you defend it at the peril of your souls. No one is 
ashamed of lending at usury; nay, those who do otherwise pass for fools.... Your brow is that of a 
whore, and you will not blush. You say, a good and glad life lies in gain; and Christ says, Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for they shall inherit heaven.” 


And a word for Lorenzo: 


Tyrants are incorrigible because they are proud, because they love flattery, and will not restore 
ill-gotten gains.... They hearken not unto the poor, and neither do they condemn the rich.... They 
corrupt voters, and farm out taxes to aggravate the burdens of the people’.... The tyrant is wont to 
occupy the people with shows and festivals, in order that they may think of their own pastimes and 
not of his designs, and, growing unused to the conduct of the commonwealth, may leave the reins of 
government in his hands.9 


Nor shall that dictatorship be excused on the ground that it finances literature 
and art. The literature and art, said Savonarola, are pagan; the humanists merely 
pretend to be Christians; those ancient authors whom they so sedulously exhume 
and edit and praise are strangers to Christ and the Christian virtues, and their art 
is an idolatry of heathen gods, or a shameless display of naked women and men. 
Lorenzo was disturbed. His grandfather had founded and enriched the 
monastery of San Marco; he himself had given to it lavishly; it seemed to him 
unreasonable that a friar who could know little of the difficulties of government, 
and who idealized a liberty that had been merely the right of the strong to use the 
weak without hindrance by law, should now undermine, from a Medici shrine, 
that public support upon which the political power of his family had been built. 
He tried to appease the friar; he went to Mass in San Marco’s, and sent the 
convent rich gifts. Savonarola scorned them, and remarked in a subsequent 
sermon that a faithful dog does not leave off barking in his master’s defense 
because a bone is thrown to him. When he found an unusually large sum, in 
gold, in the alms box, he suspected that it came from Lorenzo, and gave it to 
another monastery, saying that silver sufficed the needs of his brethren. Lorenzo 
sent five leading citizens to argue with him that his inflammatory sermons would 
lead to useless violence, and were unsettling the order and peace of Florence; 
Savonarola answered by telling them to bid Lorenzo do penance for his sins. A 
Franciscan friar famous for eloquence was encouraged to preach popular 


sermons with a view to drawing the Dominican’s audience away; the Franciscan 
failed. Greater throngs than ever before came to San Marco, until its church 
could no longer hold them. For his Lenten sermons of 1491 Savonarola moved 
his pulpit into the cathedral; and though that edifice had been designed to 
contain a city, it was crowded whenever the friar was scheduled to speak. The 
ailing Lorenzo made no further effort to interfere with his preaching. 

After Lorenzo’s death the weakness of his son Piero made Savonarola the 
greatest power in Florence. With the reluctant consent of the new pope, 
Alexander VI, he separated his convent from the Lombard Congregation (of 
Dominican monasteries) of which it had been a part, and made himself in 
practice the independent head of his monastic community. He reformed its 
regulations, and raised the moral and intellectual level of the friars under his 
rule. New recruits joined his flock, and most of its 250 members developed for 
him a love and fidelity that upheld him in all but his final ordeal. He became 
bolder in his criticism of the laic and clerical immorality of the time. Inheriting, 
however unwittingly, the anticlerical views of the Waldensian and Patarine 
heretics who still lurked here and there in northern Italy and central Europe, he 
condemned the worldly wealth of the clergy, the pomp of ecclesiastical 
ceremony, “the great prelates with splendid miters of gold and precious stones 
on their heads... with fine copes and stoles of brocade”; he contrasted this 
affluence with the simplicity of the priests in the early Church; these “had fewer 
gold miters and fewer chalices, for what few they possessed were broken up to 
relieve the needs of the poor; whereas our prelates, for the sake of obtaining 
chalices, will rob the poor of their sole means of support.”!9 To these 
denunciations he added prophecies of doom. He had predicted that Lorenzo and 
Innocent VHI would die in 1492; they did. Now he predicted that presently the 
sins of Italy, of her despots and her clergy, would he avenged by a dire disaster; 
that thereafter Christ would lead the nation in a glorious reform; and that he 
himself, Savonarola, would die a violent death. Early in 1494 he foretold that 
Charles VIII would invade Italy, and he welcomed the invasion as the chastening 
hand of God. His sermons at this time, says a contemporary, were “so full of 
terrors and alarms, cries and lamentations, that everyone went about the city 
bewildered, speechless, and, as it were, half dead.”!1 

In September, 1494, Charles VIII crossed the Apennines into Italy, resolved 
to add the Kingdom of Naples to the French crown. In October he entered 
Florentine territory and besieged the fortress of Sarzana. Piero thought he could 
save Florence from France as his father had saved it from Naples, by going in 
person to the enemy. He met Charles at Sarzana, and yielded to all demands: 
Pisa, Leghorn, and every bastion of Florence in the west were surrendered to the 


French for the duration of the war, and Florence was to advance 200,000 florins 
($5,000,000) to help finance Charles’s campaign.12 When news of these 
concessions reached Florence the Signory and the Council were shocked; 
contrary to Lorenzo’s precedents, they had not been consulted in these 
negotiations. Led by the Medici opponents of Piero, the Signory decided to 
depose him and restore the old republic. When Piero returned from Sarzana he 
found the gates of the Palazzo Vecchio closed in his face. As he rode to his 
home the people jeered him, and urchins pelted him with stones. Fearing for his 
life, he fled from the city with his family and his brothers. The populace sacked 
the Medici palace and gardens, and the homes of Piero’s financial agents; the art 
collection gathered by four generations of Medici was plundered and scattered, 
and its remains were sold at auction by the government. The Signory offered a 
reward of five thousand florins for the delivery of Piero and Cardinal Giovanni 
de’ Medici alive, two thousand for their delivery dead. It sent five men, 
including Savonarola, to Charles at Pisa to ask for better terms; Charles met 
them with noncommittal courtesy. When the delegation had left, the Pisans tore 
the lion and lilies of Florence from their buildings, and declared their 
independence. Charles entered Florence, consented to some slight modification 
of his demands, and, eager to get to Naples, led his army to the south. Florence 
addressed itself now to one of history’s most spectacular experiments in 
democracy. 


II. THE STATESMAN 


On December 2, 1494 the citizens were summoned to a parlamento by the 
great bell in the Palazzo Vecchio tower. The Signory asked and received the 
power to name twenty men who would appoint a new Signory and new 
magistrates for a year, after which all offices were to be filled by lot from a 
register of the approximately three thousand enfranchised males. The Twenty 
dismissed the councils and agencies which under the Medici had considered and 
administered public affairs, and divided the diverse functions among themselves. 
They were inadequately experienced for these tasks, and were torn by family 
factions; the new governmental machinery broke down, and chaos was 
imminent; commerce and industry hesitated, men were thrown out of work, and 
angry crowds gathered in the streets. Piero Capponi persuaded the Twenty that 
order could be saved only by inviting Savonarola into their councils. 

The friar summoned them to his monastery, and expounded to them an 
ambitious program of political, economic, and moral legislation. Under his 
leadership and that of Pietro Soderini, the Twenty devised a new constitution, 


partly modeled on that which was so successfully maintaining stability in 
Venice. A Maggior Consiglio or Great Council was to be formed of men who— 
or their ancestors in the preceding three generations—had held a major office in 
the state; and these initial members were to choose twenty-eight additional 
councilors in each year. The executive organs of the government were to remain 
essentially as under the Medici: a Signory of eight priors and a gonfalonier, 
chosen by the Council for a term of two months, and various committees—The 
Twelve, The Sixteen, The Ten, The Eight—to carry on administration, taxation, 
and war. Complete democracy was postponed as impractical in a society still 
largely illiterate and subject to waves of passion; but the Great Council, 
numbering almost three thousand members, was considered to be a 
representative body. Since no room in the Palazzo Vecchio could house so large 
an assemblage, Simone Pollaiuolo—II Cronaca—was engaged to redesign part 
of the interior into a Sala dei Cinquecento, or Hall of the Five Hundred, where 
the Council could meet in sections; here, eight years later, Leonardo da Vinci 
and Michelangelo would be commissioned to paint opposed walls in a famous 
rivalry. Through Savonarola’s influence and eloquence the proposed constitution 
received public acclaim, and the new Republic came into operation on June 10, 
1495. 

It began amiably by issuing amnesty to all supporters of the deposed Medici 
regime. With self-respecting generosity it abolished all taxes except a ten-per- 
cent levy on income from real property; the merchants who dominated the 
Council thus exempted commerce from taxation, and laid the whole burden on 
the landowning aristocracy and the land-using poor. At Savonarola’s urging the 
government established a monte di pieta, or state loan office, which lent money 
at five to seven per cent, and freed the poor from dependence on private 
moneylenders, who had charged up to thirty per cent. Again at the friar’s 
prompting, the Council attempted to reform morals with laws: it forbade horse 
races, gross carnival songs, profanity, and gambling; servants were encouraged 
to inform against masters who gambled, and convicted offenders were punished 
with torture; blasphemers had their tongues pierced, and homosexuals were 
degraded with merciless penalties. To aid in the enforcement of these reforms 
Savonarola organized the boys of his congregation into a moral police. They 
pledged themselves to attend church regularly, to avoid races, pageants, 
acrobatic displays, loose company, obscene literature, dancing, and music 
schools, and to wear their hair short. These “bands of hope” roamed the streets 
soliciting alms for the Church; they dispersed groups that had gathered to 
gamble, and tore from the bodies of women what they judged to be indecent 
dress. 


For a time the city accepted these reforms; many women gave them 
enthusiastic support, behaved modestly, dressed plainly, and put aside their 
jewelry. A moral revolution transformed what had been the gay Florence of the 
Medici. People sang hymns, not Bacchic lyrics, in the streets. Churches were 
filled, and alms were given in unprecedented quantity. Some bankers and 
merchants restored illegal gains.!3 Savonarola called upon all the population, 
rich and poor, to shun idleness and luxury, to work assiduously, and to give a 
good example with their lives. “Your reform,” he said, “must begin with the 
things of the spirit... your temporal good must serve your moral and religious 
welfare, on which it depends. And if you have heard it said that ‘states are not 
ruled by paternosters,’ remember that this is the rule of tyrants... a rule for 
oppressing, not for liberating, a city. If you desire a good government you must 
restore it to God.” !4 He proposed that Florence should think of its government as 
having an invisible king—Christ Himself; and under this theocracy he predicted 
Utopia: “O Florence! then wilt thou be rich with spiritual and temporal wealth; 
thou wilt achieve the reformation of Rome, of Italy, of all countries; the wings of 
thy greatness shall spread over the world.”!5 And in truth Florence had seldom 
been so happy before. It was a bright moment in the hectic history of virtue. 

But human nature remained. Men are not naturally virtuous, and social order 
maintains itself precariously amid the open or secret conflict of egos, families, 
classes, races, and creeds. A powerful element in the Florentine community 
itched for taverns, brothels, and gambling halls as outlets for instincts or as 
sources of gain. The Pazzi, the Nerli, the Capponi, the younger branch of the 
Medici, and other aristocrats who had effected the explusion of Piero were 
furious at seeing the government fall into the hands of a friar. Remnants of 
Piero’s party survived, and watched for a chance to restore him and their 
fortunes. The Franciscan friars worked with religious zeal against the Dominican 
Savonarola, and a small group of skeptics called for a plague on both their 
houses. These diverse enemies of the new order agreed in satirizing its 
supporters as Piagnoni or weepers (for many wept at Savonarola’s sermons), 
Collitorti or wry-necks, Stropiccioni or hypocrites, Masticapaternostri or prayer- 
munchers; and the recipients of these titles denominated their opponents, from 
the virulence of their hostility, Arrabiati, mad dogs. Early in 1496 the Arrabiati 
succeeded in electing their candidate for gonfalonier, Filippo Corbizzi. Having 
assembled in the Palazzo Vecchio a council of ecclesiastics, he summoned 
Savonarola before it, and accused him of political activities improper in a friar; 
and several churchmen, including one of his own Dominican order, joined in the 
charge. He replied: “Now the words of the Lord are fulfilled: “The sons of my 
mother have fought against me.’... To be concerned with the affairs of this 


world... is no crime in a monk unless he should mix in them without any higher 
aim, and without seeking to promote the cause of religion.”!© They challenged 
him to say whether his sermons were inspired by God, but he refused to answer. 
He returned to his cell a sadder man. 

He might have overcome his enemies had foreign affairs favored him. The 
Florentines, who praised liberty, were furious at Pisa for demanding and 
securing it. Even Savonarola dared not defend the rebellious city; and a cathedral 
canon who remarked that the Pisans too had a right to be free was severely 
punished by a Piagnone Signory. Savonarola promised to restore Pisa to 
Florence, and rashly claimed that he held Pisa in the hollow of his hand; but he 
was, aS Machiavelli scornfully said, a prophet without arms. When Charles VIII 
was chased from Italy, Pisa consolidated its independence by an alliance with 
Milan and Venice; and the Florentines mourned that Savonarola had tied them to 
Charles’s falling star, and that they alone had not shared in the glorious 
expulsion of the French from Italy.1”7 Before abandoning the lately Florentine 
fortresses of Sarzana and Pietra Santa, their French commandants had sold one 
to Genoa and the other to Lucca. Montepulciano, Arezzo, Volterra, and other 
Florentine dependencies were agitated by movements for liberation; the once 
proud and powerful city seemed on the verge of losing nearly all its outlying 
possessions, and all its trade outlets by the Arno, the Adriatic, and the roads to 
Milan and Rome. Trade suffered, tax revenues fell. The Council tried to finance 
the war against Pisa by forced loans from rich citizens, offering them 
government bonds in return; but as bankruptcy neared these bonds declined to 
eighty to fifty to ten per cent of their face value. In 1496 the treasury was 
exhausted, and the government imitated Lorenzo by borrowing money from a 
fund confided to the state to provide dowries for poor brides. In the 
administration of government funds, whether by Arrabiati or Piagnoni, 
corruption and incompetence rose and spread. Francesco Valori, made 
gonfalonier (January, 1497) by a Piagnone majority in the Council, maddened 
the Mad Dogs by excluding them from all magistracies, denying them 
membership in the Council if they were delinquent in taxes, allowing none but 
Piagnoni to address the Council, and expelling from Florence any Franciscan 
friar who preached against Savonarola. For eleven months in 1496 rain fell 
almost daily, ruining the crops of the narrowed hinterland; in 1497 people 
dropped dead of hunger in the streets. The government opened relief stations to 
provide grain for the poor; women were crushed to death in the multitudes that 
applied. The Medicean party plotted to restore Piero; five leaders were detected 
and were condemned to death (1497); appeal to the Council, guaranteed by the 
constitution, was refused them; they were executed within a few hours of their 


condemnation; and many Florentines contrasted the faction, violence, and 
severity of the Republic with the order and peace of Lorenzo’s time. Hostile 
crowds repeatedly demonstrated before Savonarola’s monastery; Piagnoni and 
Arrabiati stoned each other in the streets. When the friar preached on Ascension 
Day of 1497 his sermon was interrupted by a riot in which his enemies tried to 
seize him and were repulsed by his friends. A gonfalonier proposed to the 
Signory that he should be banished as a means of quieting the city, and the 
proposal was lost by a single vote. Amid this bitter collapse of his dream 
Savonarola faced and defied the strongest power in Italy. 


Ill. THE MARTYR 


Pope Alexander VI was not deeply disturbed by Savonarola’s criticism of the 
clergy or of the morals of Rome. He had heard the like before; hundreds of 
ecclesiastics, for centuries past, had complained that manypriests lived immoral 
lives, and that the popes loved wealth and power more than became the vicars of 
Christ.18 Alexander was of a genial temperament; he did not mind a little 
criticism so long as he felt secure in the Apostolic chair. What disturbed him in 
Savonarola was the friar’s politics. Not the semidemocratic nature of the new 
constitution; Alexander had no special interest in the Medici, and perhaps 
preferred in Florence a weak republic to a strong dictatorship. Alexander feared 
another French invasion; he had joined in forming a league of Italian states to 
expel Charles VIII and to discourage a second French attack; he resented the 
adherence of Florence to its alliance with France, considered Savonarola the 
power behind this policy, and suspected him of secret correspondence with the 
French government. Savonarola wrote to Charles VIII about this time three 
letters seconding the proposal of Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere that the King 
should call a general council of ecclesiastics and statesmen to reform the Church 
and depose Alexander as “an infidel and a heretic.”!9 Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, 
representing Milan at the papal court, urged the Pope to end the friar’s preaching 
and influence. 

On July 21, 1495 Alexander wrote a brief note to Savonarola: 


To our well-beloved son, greeting and the apostolic benediction. We have heard that of all the 
workers in the Lord’s vineyard thou art the most zealous; at which we deeply rejoice, and give 
thanks to Almighty God. We have likewise heard that thou dost assert thy predictions proceed not 
from thee but from God.! Therefore we desire, as behooves our pastoral office, to have speech with 
thee considering these things; so that, being by these means better informed of God’s will, we may 
be better able to fulfill it. Wheretofore, by thy vow of holy obedience, we enjoin thee to wait on us 
without delay, and shall welcome thee with loving kindness.2° 


This letter was a triumph for Savonarola’s enemies, for it placed him in a 
situation where he must either end his career as a reformer, or flagrantly disobey 
the Pope. He feared that once in the papal power he would never be allowed to 
return to Florence; he might end his days in a Sant’ Angelo dungeon; and if he 
did not come back his supporters would be ruined. On their advice he replied to 
Alexander that he was too ill to travel to Rome. That the Pope’s motives were 
political appeared when he wrote to the Signory on September 8 protesting 
against the continued alliance of Florence with France, and exhorting the 
Florentines not to endure the reproach of being the only Italians allied with the 
enemies of Italy. At the same time he ordered Savonarola to desist from 
preaching, to submit to the authority of the Dominican vicargeneral in 
Lombardy; and to go wherever the vicargeneral should bid him. Savonarola 
replied (September 29) that his congregation was unwilling to subordinate itself 
to the vicargeneral, but that meanwhile he would refrain from preaching. 
Alexander, in a conciliatory response (October 16), repeated his prohibition of 
preaching, and expressed the hope that when Savonarola’s health should permit 
he would come to Rome, to be received in “a joyful and fatherly spirit.”2! There, 
for a year, Alexander let the problem rest. 

Meanwhile the prior’s party had recaptured control of the Council and the 
Signory. The emissaries of the Florentine government in Rome besought the 
Pope to withdraw his interdict on the friar’s preaching, urging that Florence 
needed his moral stimulus in Lent. Alexander seems to have given a verbal 
consent, and on February 17, 1496, Savonarola resumed his preaching in the 
cathedral. About this time Alexander commissioned a learned Dominican bishop 
to examine Savonarola’s published sermons for heresy. The bishop reported: 
“Most Holy Father, this friar says nothing that is not wise and honest; he speaks 
against simony and the corruption of the priesthood, which in truth is very great; 
he respects the dogmas and authority of the Church; wherefore I would rather 
seek to make him my friend—if need be by offering him the cardinal’s 
purple.”22 Alexander complaisantly sent a Dominican to Florence to offer 
Savonarola the red hat. The friar felt not complimented but shocked; this, to him, 
was but another instance of simony. His answer to Alexander’s emissary was: 
“Come to my next sermon, and you will have my reply to Rome.”23 

His first sermon of the year reopened his conflict with the Pope. It was an 
event in the history of Florence. Half the excited city wished to hear him, and 
even the vast duomo could not contain all who sought entry, though within they 
were crowded so tightly that no one could move. A group of armed friends 
escorted the prior to the cathedral. He began by explaining his long absence from 


the pulpit, and affirming his full loyalty to the teachings of the Church. But then 
he issued an audacious challenge to the Pope: 


The superior may not give me any command contrary to the rules of my order; the pope may not 
give any command opposed to charity or the Gospel. I do not believe that the pope would ever seek 
to do so; but were he so to do I should say to him, “Now thou art no pastor, thou art not the Church 
of Rome, thou art in error.”... Whenever it be clearly seen that the commands of superiors are 
contrary to God’s commandments, and especially when contrary to the precepts of charity, no one is 
in such case bound to obedience.... Were I to clearly see that my departure from a city would be the 
spiritual and temporal ruin of the people, I would obey no living man that commanded me to 
depart... forasmuch as in obeying him I should disobey the commands of the Lord.24 


In a sermon for the second Sunday in Lent he denounced the morals of 
Christendom’s capital in harsh terms: “One thousand, ten thousand, fourteen 
thousand harlots are few for Rome, for there both men and women are made 
harlots.”2° These sermons were spread throughout Europe by the new marvel, 
the printing press, and were read everywhere, even by the sultan of Turkey. They 
aroused a war of pamphlets in and out of Florence, some of them accusing the 
friar of heresy and indiscipline, others defending him as a prophet and a saint. 

Alexander sought an indirect escape from open war. In November, 1496, he 
ordered the union of all Tuscan Dominican monasteries in a new Tuscan-Roman 
Congregation, to be directly under the authority of Padre Giacomo da Sicilia. 
Padre Giacomo was favorably disposed toward Savonarola, but would 
presumably accept a papal suggestion to transfer the friar to another 
environment. Savonarola refused to obey the order of union, and took his case 
over the head of the Pope to the public at large in a pamphlet called “An 
Apology of the Brethren of San Marco.” “This union,” he argued, “is impossible, 
unreasonable, and hurtful, nor can the brethren of San Marco be bound to agree 
to it, inasmuch as superiors may not issue commands contrary to the rules of the 
order, nor contrary to the law of charity or the welfare of our souls.”26 
Technically all monastic congregations were directly subject to the popes; a 
pope might compel the merger of congregations against their will; Savonarola 
himself, in 1493, had approved Alexander’s order uniting the Dominican 
Congregation of St. Catherine’s at Pisa, against its will, with Savonarola’s 
Congregation of St. Mark.2”7 Alexander, however, took no immediate action. 
Savonarola continued to preach, and issued to the public a series of letters 
defending his defiance of the Pope. 

As the Lenten season of 1497 approached, the Arrabiati prepared to celebrate 
carnival by such festivities, processions, and songs as had been sanctioned under 
the Medici. To counter these plans Savonarola’s loyal aide, Fra Domenico, 
instructed the children of the congregation to organize a quite different 


celebration. During the week of Carnival—preceding Lent—these boys and girls 
went about the city in bands, knocked at doors, and asked for—sometimes 
demanded—the surrender of what they called “vanities” or cursed objects 
(anathemase)—pictures considered immoral, love songs, carnival masks and 
costumes, false hair, fancy dresses, playing cards, dice, musical instruments, 
cosmetics, wicked books like the Decameron or the Morgante maggiore.... On 
the final day of Carnival, February 7, the more ardent supporters of Savonarola, 
singing hymns, marched in solemn procession, behind a figure of the Infant 
Jesus carved by Donatello and borne by four children in the guise of angels, to 
the Piazza della Signoria. There a great pyramid of combustible material had 
been raised, 60 feet high and 240 feet in circumference at the base. Upon the 
seven stages of the pyramid the “vanities” collected during the week, or now 
brought to the sacrifice, were arranged or thrown, including precious 
manuscripts and works of art. Fire was set to the pyre at four points, and the 
bells of the Palazzo Vecchio were rung to acclaim this first Savonarolan 
“burning of the vanities.” !! 

The Lenten sermons of the friar carried the war to Rome. While accepting the 
principle that the Church should have some terra firma of temporal power, he 
argued that the wealth of the Church was the source of her deterioration. His 
invective now knew no bounds. 


The earth teems with bloodshed, yet the priests take no heed; rather, by their evil example, they 
bring spiritual death upon all. They have withdrawn from God, and their piety consists in spending 
their nights with harlots.... They say that God hath no care of the world, that all cometh by chance; 
neither believe they that Christ is present in the sacrament.... Come hither, thou ribald Church. The 
Lord saith: I gave thee beautiful vestments, but thou hast made idols of them. Thou hast dedicated 
the sacred vessels to vainglory, the sacraments to simony. Thou hast become a shameless harlot in 
thy lusts; thou art lower than a beast; thou art a monster of abomination. Once thou felt shame for 
thy sins, but now thou art shameless. Once anointed priests called their sons nephews, but now they 
speak of their sons.!I,.. And thus, O prostitute Church, thou hast displayed thy foulness to the 
whole world, and stinkest unto heaven.28 


Savonarola suspected that such tirades would earn him excommunication. He 
welcomed it. 


Many of ye say that excommunication will be decreed.... For my part I beseech Thee, O Lord, 
that it may come quickly.... Bear this excommunication aloft on a lance, open the gates to it! I will 
reply to it: and if I do not amaze thee, then thou mayest say what thou wilt.... O Lord, I seek only 
Thy cross! Let me be persecuted; I ask this grace of Thee. Let me not die in my bed, but let me give 
my blood for Thee, even as Thou gavest thine for me.29 


These passionate sermons created a furore throughout Italy. Men came from 
distant cities to hear them; the duke of Ferrara came in disguise; the crowd 
overflowed from the cathedral into the square, and each striking sentence was 
relayed from those within to those without. In Rome the people turned almost 
unanimously against the friar, and called for his punishment.29 In April, 1497 the 
Arrabiati secured control of the Council, and—on pretext of danger from the 
plague—forbade all preaching in the churches after May 5. Urged on by Roman 
agents of the Arrabiati, Alexander signed a decree excommunicating the friar 
(May 13); but he let it be known that he would rescind the excommunication if 
Savonarola would obey the summons to Rome. The prior, fearing imprisonment, 
still refused, but for six months he held his peace. Then on Christmas Day he 
sang High Mass at San Marco, gave the Eucharist to his friars, and led them in a 
solemn procession around the square. Many were scandalized at an 
excommunicate celebrating Mass, but Alexander made no protest; on the 
contrary he intimated that he would withdraw the excommunication if Florence 
would join the league to resist a second invasion from France.?! The Signory, 
gambling on the success of the French, rejected the proposal. On February 11, 
1498, Savonarola completed his rebellion by preaching in San Marco. He 
denounced the excommunication as unjust and invalid, and charged with heresy 
any man who should uphold its validity. Finally he issued an excommunication 
himself: 


Therefore, on him that giveth commands opposed to charity anathema sit [let there be a curse]. 
Were such a command pronounced by an angel, even by the Virgin Mary herself and all the saints 
(which is certainly impossible), anathema sit.... And if any pope hath ever spoken to the contrary, 
let him be declared excommunicate.32 


On the last day before Lent Savonarola read Mass in the open square before San 
Marco’s, administered the sacrament to a great multitude, and publicly prayed: 
“O Lord, if my deeds be not sincere, if my words be not inspired by Thee, strike 
me dead on this instant.” That afternoon his followers staged a second burning of 
the vanities. 

Alexander informed the Signory that unless it could dissuade Savonarola 
from further preaching he would lay an interdict upon the city. Though now 
thoroughly hostile to the prior, the Signory refused to silence him, preferring to 
let the onus of such a prohibition remain with the Pope; besides, the eloquent 
friar might be useful in combating a pope who was organizing the Papal States 
into a power too strong for the comfort of its neighbors. Savonarola continued to 
preach, but only in the church of his monastery. The Florentine ambassador 
reported that feeling against the friar was so intense in Rome that no Florentine 


was Safe there; and he feared that if the Pope issued the threatened interdict all 
Florentine merchants in Rome would be thrown into jail. The Signory yielded, 
and ordered Savonarola to quit preaching (March 17). He obeyed, but predicted 
great calamities for Florence. Fra Domenico filled the convent pulpit in his 
stead, and served as the voice of his prior. Meanwhile Savonarola wrote to the 
sovereigns of France, Spain, Germany, and Hungary, begging them to call a 
general council for the reform of the Church: 


The moment of vengeance has arrived. The Lord commands me to reveal new secrets, and make 
manifest to the world the peril by which the bark of St. Peter is threatened, owing to your long 
neglect. The Church is all teeming with abomination, from the crown of her head to the soles of her 
feet; yet not only do ye apply no remedy, but ye do homage to the cause of the woes by which she is 
polluted. Wherefore the Lord is greatly angered, and hath long left the Church without a 
shepherd.... For I hereby testify... that this Alexander is no pope, nor can be held as one; inasmuch 
as, leaving aside the mortal sin of simony, by which he hath purchased the papal chair, and daily 
selleth the benefices of the Church to the highest bidder, and likewise putting aside his other 
manifest vices, I declare that he is no Christian, and believes in no God.33 


If, he added, the kings will call a council he will appear before it and give proof 
of all these charges. One of these letters was intercepted by a Milanese agent, 
and was sent to Alexander. 

On March 25, 1498 a Franciscan friar, preaching in the church of Santa 
Croce, turned the drama of the case upon himself by challenging Savonarola to 
an ordeal of fire. He stigmatized the Dominican as a heretic and false prophet, 
and offered to walk through fire if Savonarola would do the same. He expected, 
he said, that both of them would be burned, but hoped by his sacrifice to free 
Florence from the disorders that had been caused by a proud Dominican’s 
disobedience of the Pope. Savonarola rejected the challenge; Domenico accepted 
it. The hostile Signory seized the chance to discredit a prior who in its view had 
become a troublesome demagogue. It approved of the resort to medieval 
methods, and arranged that on April 7 Fra Giuliano Rondinelli of the 
Franciscans and Fra Domenico da Pescia should enter a fire in the Piazza della 
Signoria. 

On the appointed day the great square was filled with a crowd eager to enjoy 
a miracle or the sight of human suffering. Every window and roof overlooking 
the scene was occupied with spectators. In the center of the square, athwart a 
passage two feet wide, twin pyres had been erected of wood mixed with pitch, 
oil, resin, and gunpowder, guaranteed to make a searing flame. The Franciscan 
friars took their stand in the Loggia dei Lanzi; the Dominicans marched in from 
the opposite direction; Fra Domenico carried a consecrated Host, Savonarola a 
crucifix. The Franciscans complained that Fra Domenico’s red cape might have 


been charmed into incombustibility by the prior; they insisted on his discarding 
it; he protested; the crowd urged him to yield; he did. The Franciscans asked him 
to remove other garments which they thought might have been charmed; 
Domenico consented, went into the palace of the Signory, and changed clothes 
with another friar. The Franciscans urged that he should be forbidden to 
approach Savonarola, lest he be re-enchanted; Domenico submitted to being 
surrounded by Franciscans. They objected to his carrying either a crucifix or a 
consecrated Host into the fire; he surrendered the crucifix but kept the Host, and 
a long theological discussion ensued between Savonarola and the Franciscans as 
to whether Christ would be burned along with the appearances of bread. 
Meanwhile the Franciscan champion remained in the palace, begging the 
Signory to save him by any ruse. The priors allowed the discussions to go on till 
darkness fell, and then announced that the ordeal could no longer take place. The 
crowd, cheated of blood, attacked the palace, but was repulsed; some Arrabiati 
tried to seize Savonarola, but his guard protected him. The Dominicans returned 
to San Marco, jeered by the populace, though apparently the Franciscans had 
been the chief cause of delay. Many complained that Savonarola, after claiming 
that he was inspired by God and that God would protect him, had allowed 
Domenico to represent him in the ordeal, instead of facing it himself. These 
thoughts spread through the city, and almost overnight the prior’s following 
faded away. 

On the morrow, Palm Sunday, a mob of Arrabiati and others marched to 
attack the monastery of San Marco. On the way they killed some Piagnoni, 
including Francesco Valori; his wife, drawn to a window by his cries, was shot 
through with an arrow; his house was pillaged and burned; one of his 
grandchildren was smothered to death. The bell of San Marco tolled to call the 
Piagnoni to the rescue, but they did not come. The friars prepared to defend 
themselves with swords and clubs; Savonarola in vain bade them lay down their 
arms, and himself stood unarmed at the altar, awaiting death. The friars fought 
valiantly; Fra Enrico wielded his sword with secular delight, accompanying each 
blow with a lusty cry, Salvum fac populum tuum, Domine—“Save thy people, 
Lord!” But the hostile crowd was too numerous for the friars; Savonarola finally 
prevailed upon them to lay down their arms; and when an order came from the 
Signory for his arrest and that of Domenico, the two surrendered, and were led 
through a mob that jeered, struck, kicked, and spat upon them, to cells in the 
Palazzo Vecchio. On the following day Fra Silvestro was added to the prisoners. 

The Signory sent to Pope Alexander an account of the ordeal and arrest, 
begged his absolution for the violence committed on an ecclesiastic, and asked 
his authorization to subject the prisoners to trial, and, if necessary, to torture. 


The Pope urged that the three friars should be sent to Rome to be tried before an 
ecclesiastical court; the Signory refused, and the Pope had to be content with 
having two papal delegates share in examining the accused.34 The Signory was 
resolved that Savonarola should die. As long as he lived his party would live; 
only his death, they thought, could heal the strife of factions that had so divided 
the city and its government that alliance with Florence had become worthless to 
any foreign power, and Florence lay open to internal conspiracy or external 
attack. 

Following the custom established by the Inquisition, the examiners put the 
three friars to torture on various occasions between April 9 and May 22. 
Silvestro succumbed at once, and answered so readily as the examiners wished 
that his confession was too facile to be useful. Domenico resisted to the last; 
tortured to the verge of death, he continued to avow that Savonarola was a saint 
without guile or sin. Savonarola, high-strung and exhausted, soon collapsed 
under torture, and gave whatever replies were suggested to him. Recovering, he 
retracted the confession; tortured again, he yielded again. After three ordeals his 
spirit broke, and he signed a confused confession that he had no divine 
inspiration, that he had been guilty of pride and ambition, that he had urged 
foreign and secular powers to call a general council of the Church, and that he 
had plotted for the deposition of the Pope. On charges of schism and heresy, of 
revealing confessional secrets as pretended visions and prophecies, of causing 
faction and disorder in the state, the three friars were condemned to death by the 
united sentence of state and Church. Alexander graciously sent them absolution. 

On May 23, 1498, the parricide Republic executed its founder and his 
comrades. Unfrocked and barefoot, they were led to the same Piazza della 
Signoria where twice they had burned the “vanities.” As then, and as for the trial 
by ordeal, a great crowd gathered for the sight; but now the government supplied 
it with food and drink. A priest asked Savonarola, “In what spirit do you bear 
this martyrdom?” He answered, “The Lord has suffered much for me.” He kissed 
the crucifix that he carried, and did not speak again. The friars walked bravely to 
their doom, Domenico almost joyfully, singing a Te Deum in gratitude for a 
martyr’s death. The three men were hanged from a gibbet, and boys were 
allowed to stone them as they choked. A great fire was lighted under them, and 
bummed them to ashes. The ashes were thrown into the Arno, lest they be 
worshiped as the relics of saints. Some Piagnoni, braving incrimination, knelt in 
the square and wept and prayed. Every year until 1703, on the morning after the 
23rd of May, flowers were strewn on the spot where the hot blood of the friars 
fell. Today a plaque in the pavement marks the site of the most famous crime in 
Florentine history. 


Savonarola was the Middle Ages surviving into the Renaissance, and the 
Renaissance destroyed him. He saw the moral decay of Italy under the influence 
of wealth and a declining religious belief, and he stood bravely, fanatically, 
vainly against the sensual and skeptical spirit of the times. He inherited the 
moral fervor and mental simplicity of medieval saints, and seemed out of place 
and key in a world that was singing the praises of rediscovered pagan Greece. 
He failed through his intellectual limitations and a forgivable but irritating 
egotism; he exaggerated his illumination and his capacity, and naively 
underestimated the task of opposing at once the power of the papacy and the 
instincts of men. He was understandably shocked by Alexander’s morals, but 
intemperate in his denunciations and intransigeant in his policy. He was a 
Protestant before Luther only in the sense of calling for a reform of the Church; 
he shared none of Luther’s theological dissents. But his memory became a force 
in the Protestant mind; Luther called him a saint. His influence on literature was 
slight, for literature was in the hands of skeptics and realists like Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini; but his influence on art was immense. Fra Bartolommeo signed his 
portrait of the friar, “Portrait of Girolamo of Ferrara, prophet sent by God.” 
Botticelli turned from paganism to piety under Savonarola’s preaching. 
Michelangelo heard the friar frequently, and read his sermons devotedly; it was 
the spirit of Savonarola that moved the brush over the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel, and traced behind the altar the terrible Last Judgment. 

The grandeur of Savonarola lay in his effort to achieve a moral revolution, to 
make men honest, good, and just. We know that this is the most difficult of all 
revolutions, and we cannot wonder that Savonarola failed where Christ 
succeeded with so pitiful a minority of men. But we know, too, that such a 
revolution is the only one that would mark a real advance in human affairs; and 
that beside it the bloody overturns of history are transient and ineffectual 
spectacles, changing anything but man. 


IV. THE REPUBLIC AND THE MEDICIT: 1498-1534 


The chaos that had almost nullified government in the later years of 
Savonarola’s ascendancy was not mitigated by his death. The brief term of two 
months allowed to each Signory and gonfalonier made for a hectic discontinuity 
in the executive branch, and inclined the priors to irresponsibility and corruption. 
In 1502 the Council, dominated by a triumphant oligarchy of rich men, sought to 
overcome part of this difficulty by electing the gonfalonier for life, so that while 
still subject to Signory and Council, he might face the popes and the secular 
rulers of Italy on terms of equal tenure. The first man to receive this honor was 


Pietro Soderini, a millionaire friendly to the people, an honest patriot whose 
powers of mind and will were not so eminent as to threaten Florence with 
dictatorship. He enlisted Machiavelli among his advisers, governed prudently 
and economically, and used his private fortune to resume that patronage of art 
which had been interrupted under Savonarola. With his support Machiavelli 
replaced the mercenary troops of Florence with a citizen militia, which finally 
(1508) forced Pisa to yield again to a Florentine “protectorate.” 

But in 1512 the foreign policy of the Republic brought on the disaster that 
Alexander VI had foretold. Through all the efforts of the “Holy League” of 
Venice, Milan, Naples, and Rome to rid Italy of its French invaders Florence had 
persisted in its alliance with France. When victory crowned the League it turned 
in revenge upon Florence, and sent its troops to replace the republican oligarchy 
with a Medicean dictatorship. Florence resisted, and Machiavelli labored 
strenuously to organize its defense. Its outpost, Prato, was taken and sacked, and 
Machiavelli’s militia turned and fled from the trained mercenaries of the League. 
Soderini resigned to avoid further bloodshed. Giuliano de’ Medici, son of 
Lorenzo, having contributed 10,000 ducats ($250,000) to the League treasury, 
entered Florence under the protection of Spanish, German, and Italian arms; his 
brother, Cardinal Giovanni, soon joined him; the Savonarolan constitution was 
abolished, and the Medicean ascendancy was restored (1512). 

Giuliano and Giovanni behaved with moderation, and the public, surfeited 
with excitement, readily accepted the change. When Giovanni became Leo X 
(1513), Giuliano, having proved too gentle to be a successful ruler, yielded the 
government of Florence to his nephew Lorenzo. This ambitious youth died after 
six years of reckless rule. Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, son of the Giuliano who 
had been slain in the Pazzi conspiracy, now gave Florence an excellent 
administration; and after he became Clement VII (1521) he ruled the city from 
the papal chair. Florence took advantage of his misfortunes to expel his 
representatives (1527), and for four years it again enjoyed the trials of liberty. 
But Clement tempered defeat with diplomacy, and used the troops of Charles V 
to avenge his ousted relatives; an army of Spanish and German troops marched 
upon Florence (1529), and repeated the story of 1512; resistance was heroic but 
vain; and Alessandro de’ Medici began (1531) a regime of oppression, brutality, 
and lechery unprecedented in the annals of the family. Three centuries would 
pass before Florence would know freedom again. 


V. ART UNDER THE REVOLUTION 


An age of political excitement is usually a stimulant to literature; and we shall 
study later two writers of the first rank—Machiavelli and Guicciardini—who 
belonged to this period. But a state always verging on bankruptcy, and engaged 
in almost permanent revolution, does not favor art—and least of all architecture. 
Some rich men, skilled in floating on a flood, still gave hostages to fortune by 
building palaces; so Giovanni Francesco and Aristotele da Sangallo, working on 
plans by Raphael, raised a palatial mansion for the Pandolfini family. In 1520-4 
Michelangelo designed for Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici a Nuova Sagrestia, or 
New Sacristy, for the church of San Lorenzo—a simple quadrangle and modest 
dome, known to all the world as the home of Michelangelo’s finest sculptures, 
the tombs of the Medici. 

Among the Titan’s rivals was the sculptor Pietro Torrigiano, who worked 
with him in Lorenzo’s garden of statuary, and broke his nose to win an 
argument. Lorenzo was so incensed by this violence that Torrigiano took refuge 
in Rome. He became a soldier in Caesar Borgia’s service, fought bravely in 
several battles, found his way to England, and designed there one of the 
masterpieces of English art, the tomb of Henry VII in Westminster Abbey 
(1519). Wandering restlessly to Spain, he carved a handsome Madonna and 
Child for the duke of Arcos. But the duke underpaid him; the sculptor smashed 
the statue to bits; the vengeful aristocrat denounced him to the Inquisition as a 
heretic; Torrigiano was sentenced to severe punishment, but cheated his foes by 
starving himself to death. 

Florence had never had so many great artists at one time as in 1492; but many 
of them fled from her turbulence, and lent their renown to other scenes. 
Leonardo went to Milan, Michelangelo to Bologna, Andrea Sansovino to 
Lisbon. Sansovino took his cognomen from Monte San Savino, and made it so 
famous that the world forgot his real name, Andrea di Domenico Contucci. Born 
the son of a poor laborer, he developed a passion for drawing and for modeling 
in clay; a kindly Florentine sent him to the studio of Antonio del Pollaiuolo. 
Maturing rapidly, he built for the church of Santo Spirito a Chapel of the 
Sacrament, with statues and reliefs “so vigorous and excellent,” said Vasari, 
“that they are without a flaw”; and before it he placed a bronze grille that halts 
the breath with its beauty. King John II of Portugal begged Lorenzo to send the 
young artist to him; Andrea went, and labored nine years there in sculpture and 
architecture. Lonesome for Italy, he returned to Florence (1500), but soon passed 
to Genoa and finally to Rome. In Santa Maria del Popolo he built two marble 
tombs—for Cardinals Sforza and Basso della Rovere—which won high acclaim 
in a city then (1505—7) buzzing with geniuses. Leo X sent him to Loreto, and 
there (1523-8) Andrea adorned the church of Santa Maria with a series of reliefs 


from the life of the Virgin, so beautiful that the angel in the Annunciation 
seemed to Vasari “not marble but celestial.” Soon afterward Andrea retired to a 
farm near his native Monte San Savino, lived energetically as a peasant, and died 
in 1529, aged sixty-eight. 

Meanwhile the della Robbia family had faithfully and skillfully carried on the 
work of Luca in glazed clay. Andrea della Robbia exceeded in longevity even 
the eighty-five years of his uncle, and had time to train three sons in the art— 
Giovanni, Luca, and Girolamo. Andrea’s terra cottas have a brilliance of tone 
and a tenderness of sentiment that snare the eye and still the feet of the museum 
traveler. A room in the Bargello is rich with him, and the Hospital of the 
Innocents is distinguished by his decorative lunette of the Annunciation. 
Giovanni della Robbia rivaled his father Andrea’s excellence, as one may see in 
the Bargello and the Louvre. The della Robbias almost confined themselves to 
religious subjects through three generations; they were among the most fervent 
supporters of Savonarola; and two of Andrea’s sons joined the Brethren of San 
Marco to seek salvation with the friar. 

The painters felt Savonarola’s influence most deeply. Lorenzo di Credi 
learned his art from Verrocchio, imitated the style of his fellow student 
Leonardo, and took the tenderness of his religious pictures from the piety 
nurtured in him by Savonarola’s eloquence and fate. He spent half his life 
painting Madonnas; we find them almost everywhere—in Rome, Florence, 
Turin, Avignon, Cleveland; the faces poor, the robes magnificent; perhaps the 
best is the Annunciation in the Uffizi. At the age of seventy-two, feeling it time 
to take on the savor of sanctity, Lorenzo went to live with the monks of Santa 
Maria Nuova; and there, six years later, he died. 

Piero di Cosimo took his cognomen from his teacher Cosimo Rosselli, for “he 
who instructs ability and promotes well-being is as truly a father as the one who 
begets.”35 Cosimo came to the conclusion that his pupil surpassed him; 
summoned by Sixtus IV to decorate the Sistine Chapel, he took Piero with him; 
and Piero painted there The Destruction of Pharaoh’s Troops in the Red Sea, 
with a gloomy landscape of water, rocks, and cloudy sky. He has left us two 
magnificent portraits, both in the Hague: of Giuliano da Sangallo and Francesco 
da Sangallo. Piero was all artist, caring little for society or friendship, loving 
nature and solitude, absorbed in the pictures and scenes that he painted. He died 
unconfessed and alone, having transmitted his art to two pupils who followed his 
example by surpassing their master: Fra Bartolommeo and Andrea del Sarto. 

Baccio della Porta took his last name from the gate of San Piero where he 
lived; when he became a friar he received the name Fra Bartolommeo—Brother 
Bartholomew. Having studied with Cosimo Rosselli and Piero di Cosimo, he 


opened a studio with Mariotto Albertinelli, painted many pictures in 
collaboration with him, and remained bound to him in a fine friendship till 
parted by death. He was a modest youth, eager for instruction and receptive to 
every influence. For a time he sought to catch the subtle shading of Leonardo; 
when Raphael came to Florence Baccio studied perspective with him, and better 
blending of colors; later he visited Raphael in Rome and painted with him a 
noble Head of St. Peter. Finally he fell in love with the majestic style of 
Michelangelo; but he lacked the terrible intensity of that angry giant; and when 
Bartolommeo attempted the monumental he lost in the enlargement of his simple 
ideas the charm of his qualities—the rich depth and soft shading of his colors, 
the stately symmetry of his composition, the piety and sentiment of his themes. 

He was deeply stirred by the sermons of Savonarola. He brought to the 
burning of the vanities all his paintings of the nude. When the enemies of the 
friar attacked the convent of San Marco (1498) he joined in its defense; in the 
course of the melee he vowed to become a monk if he survived; he kept his 
pledge, and in 1500 he entered the Dominican monastery at Prato. For five years 
he refused to paint, giving himself up to religious exercises. Transferred to San 
Marco, he consented to add his masterpieces in blue, red, and black to the rosy 
frescoes of Fra Angelico. There, in the refectory, he painted a Madonna and 
Child and a Last Judgment; in the cloisters a St. Sebastian; and in Savonarola’s 
cell a powerful portrait of the friar in the guise of St. Peter Martyr. The St. 
Sebastian was the only nude that he painted after becoming a monk. Originally it 
was placed in the church of San Marco, but it was so handsome that some 
women confessed to having been stirred to wicked thoughts by it, and the prior 
sold it to a Florentine who sent it to the king of France. Fra Bartolommeo 
continued to paint until 1517, when disease so paralyzed his hands that he could 
no longer hold the brush. He died in that year, at the age of forty-five. 

His only rival for supremacy among the Italian painters of this period was 
another disciple of Piero di Cosimo. Andrea Domenico d’Agnolo di Francesco 
Vannuci is known to us as Andrea del Sarto because his father was a tailor. Like 
most Renaissance artists he developed quickly, beginning his apprenticeship at 
seven. Piero marveled at the lad’s skill in design, and noted with warm approval 
how Andrea, when a holyday closed the studio, spent his time drawing the 
figures in the famous cartoons made by Leonardo and Michelangelo for the Hall 
of the Five Hundred in the Palazzo Vecchio. When Piero became in old age too 
eccentric a master, Andrea and his fellow student Franciabigio set up their own 
bottega, and for some time worked together. Andrea seems to have begun his 
independent career by painting, in the court of the Annunziata Church (1509), 
five scenes from the life of San Filippo Benizzi, a Florentine noble who had 


founded the order of the Servites for the special worship of Mary. These 
frescoes, though sorely injured by time and exposure, are so remarkable for 
draughtsmanship, composition, vividness of narrative, and the soft merging of 
warm and harmonious colors, that this atrium is now one of the goals of art 
pilgrims in Florence. For one of the female figures Andrea used as model the 
woman who in the course of these paintings became his wife—Lucrezia del 
Fede, a sensuously beautiful shrew whose dark face and raven hair haunted the 
artist to all but his dying days. 

In 1515 Andrea and Franciabigio undertook a series of frescoes in the 
cloisters of the Scalzo fraternity. They chose as subject the life of St. John the 
Baptist; but it was surely Andrea’s hand that in several figures displayed one of 
his specialties, picturing the female breast in all the perfection of its texture and 
form. In 1518 he accepted the invitation of Francis I to come to France; there he 
painted the figure of Charity that hangs in the Louvre. But his wife, left behind 
in Florence, begged him to come back; the king granted permission on Andrea’s 
pledge to return, and entrusted him with a considerable sum to buy works of art 
for him in Italy. Andrea, in Florence, spent the royal funds in building himself a 
house, and never went back to France. Facing bankruptcy nevertheless, he 
resumed his painting, and produced for the cloisters of the Annunziata a 
masterpiece which, said Vasari, “in design, grace, excellence of coloring, 
vivacity, and relief, proved him far superior to all his predecessors”’—who 
included Leonardo and Raphael.36 This Madonna del Sacco— absurdly so called 
because Mary and Joseph are shown leaning against a sack—is now damaged 
and faded, and no longer conveys the full splendor of its color; but its perfect 
composition, soft tones, and quiet presentation of a family—with Joseph, 
suddenly literate, reading a book—make it one of the great pictures of the 
Renaissance. 

In the refectory of the Salvi monastery Andrea challenged Leonardo with a 
Last Supper (1526), choosing the same moment and theme—“One of you shall 
betray me.” Bolder than Leonardo, Andrea finished the face of his Christ; even 
he, however, fell far short of the spiritual depth and understanding gentleness 
that we associate with Jesus. But the Apostles are strikingly individualized, the 
action is vivid, the colors are rich and soft and full; and the picture as seen from 
the entrance of the refectory conveys almost irresistibly the illusion of a living 
scene. 

The Virgin Mother remained the favorite subject of Andrea, as of most artists 
of Renaissance Italy. He painted her again and again in studies of the Holy 
Family, as in the Borghese Gallery in Rome, or the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. He pictured her, in one of the treasures of the Uffizi Gallery, as 


Madonna delle Arpie, Madonna of the Harpies;!V this is the fairest of the 
Lucrezia Virgins, and the Child is the finest in Italian art. Across the Arno, in the 
Pitti Gallery, the Assumption of the Virgin shows Apostles and holy women 
looking up in amazement and adoration as cherubim raise the praying Madonna 
—again Lucrezia—to heaven. So, in Andrea’s colorful illumination, the moving 
epos of the Virgin is complete. 

There is seldom any sublimity in Andrea del Sarto, no majesty of 
Michelangelo, nor the unfathomable nuances of Leonardo, nor the finished 
perfection of Raphael, nor yet the range or power of the great Venetians. Yet he 
alone of the Florentines rivals the Venetians in color and Correggio in grace; and 
his mastery of tones—in their depth and modulation and transparency—might 
well be preferred to the lavishment of color in Titian, Tintoretto, and Veronese. 
We miss variety in Andrea; his paintings move within too small a circle of 
subject and sentiment; his hundred Madonnas are always the same young Italian 
mother, modest and lovely and at last cloyingly sweet. But no one has surpassed 
him in composition, few in anatomy, modeling, and design. “There is a little 
fellow in Florence,” said Michelangelo to Raphael, “who will bring sweat to 
your brow if ever he is engaged in great works.”37 

Andrea himself never lived to reach full maturity. The victorious Germans, 
capturing Florence in 1530, infected it with plague, and Andrea was one of its 
victims. His wife, who had aroused in him all the heartaches of jealousy that 
beauty brings to marriage, shunned his room in those last fevered days; and the 
artist who had given her an almost deathless life died with no one by his side, at 
the age of forty-four. About 1570 Iacopo da Empoli went to the court of the 
Annunziata to copy del Sarto’s Nativity. An old lady who had come to Mass 
stopped beside him and pointed to a figure in the foreground of the painting. “It 
is I,” she said. Lucrezia had outlived herself by forty years. 


The few artists whom we have here commemorated must be viewed not as a 
record but as representatives of the plastic and graphic genius of this period. 
There were other sculptors and painters of the time, who still lead a ghostly 
existence in the museums—Benedetto da Rovezzano, Franciabigio, Ridolfo 
Ghirlandaio, and hundreds more. There were half-secluded artists, monastic and 
secular, who still practised the intimate art of illuminating manuscripts, like Fra 
Eustachio and Antonio di Girolamo; there were calligraphers whose handwriting 
might excuse Federigo of Urbino for regretting the invention of print; there were 
mosaicists who despised painting as the perishable pride of a day; wood carvers 
like Baccio d’Agnolo, whose carved chairs, tables, chests, and beds were the 
glory of Florentine homes; and nameless other workers in the minor arts. 


Florence was so rich in art that she could bear the depredations of invaders, 
pontiffs, and millionaires from Charles VIII to our own times, and still retain so 
much of delicate workmanship that no man has ever compassed all the treasures 
deposited in that one city by the two centuries of the Renaissance. Or by one 
century; for just as the great age of Florence in art had begun with Cosimo’s 
return from exile in 1434, so it ended with Andrea del Sarto’s death in 1530. 
Civil strife, Savonarola’s puritan regime, siege and defeat and plague, had 
destroyed the joyful spirit of Lorenzo’s day, had broken the frail lyre of art. 

But the great chords had been struck, and their music echoed throughout the 
peninsula. Orders came to Florentine artists from other Italian cities, even from 
France, Spain, Hungary, Germany, and Turkey. To Florence flocked a thousand 
artists to learn her lore and form their styles—Piero della Francesca, Perugino, 
Raphael.... From Florence a hundred artists took the gospel of art to half a 
hundred Italian cities and to foreign lands. In those half-hundred cities the spirit 
and taste of the age, the generosity of wealth, the heritage of technique worked 
together with the Florentine stimulus. Presently all Italy, from the Alps to 
Calabria, was painting, carving, building, composing, singing, in a creative 
frenzy that seemed to know, in the fever of its haste, that soon the wealth would 
vanish in war, and the pride of Italy would be humbled under an alien tyranny, 
and the prison doors of dogma would close again upon the marvelous exuberant 
mind of Renaissance man. 


I. The Church, to check false prophets, had pronounced such claims to be heretical. 
II. Such bonfires of vanities were an old custom with mission friars, 
III. A reference to Alexander VI’s candor about his children. 


IV. So named from the avenging fates represented on the pedestal. 
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I. BACKGROUND 


WE do injustice to the Renaissance when we concentrate our study on Florence, 
Venice, and Rome. For a decade it was more brilliant in Milan, under Lodovico 
and Leonardo, than in Florence. Its liberation and exaltation of woman found 
their best embodiment in Isabella d’Este at Mantua. It glorified Parma with 
Correggio, Perugia with Perugino, Orvieto with Signorelli. Its literature reached 
an apex with Ariosto at Ferrara, and its cultivation of manners at Urbino in the 
days of Castiglione. It gave name to a ceramic art at Faenza, and to the Palladian 
architectural style at Vicenza. It revived Siena with Pinturicchio and Sassetta and 
Sodoma, and made Naples a home and symbol of joyous living and idyllic 
poetry. We must pass leisurely through the incomparable peninsula from 
Piedmont to Sicily, and let the varied voices of the cities merge in the 
polyphonic chorus of the Renaissance. 

The economic life of the Italian states in the fifteenth century was as diverse 
as their climate, dialects, and costumes. The north—i.e., above Florence—could 
have severe winters, sometimes freezing the Po from end to end; yet the coastal 
region around Genoa, sheltered by the Ligurian Alps, enjoyed mild weather in 
almost every month. Venice could shroud its palaces and towers and liquid 
streets in clouds and mist; Rome was sunny but miasmic; Naples was a climatic 
paradise. Everywhere, at one time or another, the cities and their countryside 
suffered those earthquakes, floods, droughts, tornadoes, famines, plagues, and 
wars that a Malthusian Nature sedulously provides to compensate for the 
reproductive ecstasies of mankind. In the towns the old handicrafts supplied the 
poor with a living and the rich with superfluities. Only the textile industry had 
reached the factory and capitalist stage; one silk mill at Bologna contracted with 
the city authorities to do “the work of 4000 spinning women.”! Petty tradesmen, 
merchants of import and export, teachers, lawyers, physicians, administrators, 
politicians, made up a complex middle class; a wealthy and worldly clergy 
added their color and grace to the courts and the streets; and monks and friars, 
somber or jovial, wandered about seeking alms or romance. The aristocracy of 
landowners and financiers lived for the most part within the city walls, 


occasionally in rural villas. At the top a banker, condottiere, marquis, duke, 
doge, or king, with his wife or mistress, presided over a court hampered with 
luxuries and gilded with art. In the countryside the peasant tilled his modest 
acres or some lord’s domain, and lived in a poverty so traditional that it seldom 
entered his thoughts. 

Slavery existed on a minor scale, chiefly in domestic service among the rich; 
occasionally as a supplement and corrective to free labor on large estates, 
especially in Sicily; but here and there even in northern Italy.2 From the 
fourteenth century onward the slave trade grew; Venetian and Genoese 
merchants imported them from the Balkans, southern Russia, and Islam; male or 
female Moorish slaves were considered a shining ornament of Italian courts. In 
1488 Pope Innocent VIII received a hundred Moorish slaves as a present from 
Ferdinand the Catholic, and distributed them as gratuities among his cardinals 
and other friends.4 In 1501, after the capture of Capua, many Capuan women 
were sold as slaves in Rome.° But these stray facts illustrate the morals rather 
than the economy of the Renaissance; slavery rarely played a significant role in 
the production or transport of goods. 

Transport was chiefly on muleback or by cart, or by river, canal, or sea. The 
well-to-do traveled on horseback or in horse-drawn carriages. Speed was 
moderate but exciting; it took two days and a good spine to ride from Perugia to 
Urbino—sixty-four miles; a boat might take fourteen days from Barcelona to 
Genoa. Inns were numerous, noisy, dirty, and uncomfortable. One at Padua 
could house 200 guests and stable 200 horses. Roads were rough and perilous. 
The main streets of the cities were paved with flagstones, but were only 
exceptionally lighted at night. Good water was brought in from the mountains, 
rarely to individual homes, usually to public fountains artistically designed, by 
whose cooling flow simple women and idle men gathered and distributed the 
news of the day. 

The city-states that divided the peninsula were ruled in some cases-Florence, 
Siena, Venice—by mercantile oligarchies; more often by “despots” of diverse 
degree, who had superseded republican or communal institutions vitiated by 
class exploitation and political violence. Out of the competition of strong men 
one emerged—almost always of humble birth—who subdued and destroyed or 
hired the rest, made himself absolute ruler, and in some cases transmitted his 
power to his heir. So the Visconti or Sforzas ruled in Milan, the Scaligeri in 
Verona, the Carraresi in Padua, the Gonzagas in Mantua, the Estensi in Ferrara. 
Such men enjoyed a precarious popularity because they laid a lid upon faction, 
and made life and property safe within their whim and the city’s walls. The 
lower classes accepted them as a last refuge from the dictatorship of ducats; the 


surrounding peasantry reconciled itself to them because the commune had given 
it neither protection nor justice nor freedom. 

The despots were cruel because they were insecure. With no tradition of 
legitimacy to support them, subject at any moment to assassination or revolt, 
they surrounded themselves with guards, ate and drank in fear of poison, and 
hoped for a natural death. In their earlier decades they governed by craft, 
corruption, and quiet murder, and practised all the arts of Machiavelli before he 
was born; after 1450 they felt more secure through sanctification by time, and 
contented themselves with pacific means in domestic government. They 
suppressed criticism and dissent, and maintained a horde of spies. They lived 
luxuriously, and affected an impressive pomp. Nevertheless they earned the 
tolerance and respect, even, in Ferrara and Urbino, the devotion, of their 
subjects, by improving administration, executing impartial justice where their 
own interests were not involved, helping the people in famine and other 
emergencies, relieving unemployment with public works, building churches and 
monasteries, beautifying their cities with art, and supporting scholars, poets, and 
artists who might polish their diplomacy, brighten their aura, and perpetuate 
their name. 

They waged frequent but usually petty war, seeking the mirage of security 
through the advancement of their frontiers, and having an expansive appetite for 
taxable terrain. They did not send their own people to war, for then they would 
have had to arm them, which might be suicidal; instead they hired mercenaries, 
and paid them with the proceeds of conquests, ransoms, confiscations, and 
pillage. Dashing adventurers came down over the Alps, often with bands of 
hungry soldiers in their train, and sold their services as condottieri to the highest 
bidder, changing sides with the fluctuations of the fee. A tailor from Essex, 
known in England as Sir John Hawkwood and in Italy as Acuto, fought with 
strategic subtlety and tactical skill against and for Florence, amassed several 
hundred thousand florins, died as a gentleman farmer in 1394, and was buried 
with honors and art in Santa Maria del Fiore. 

The despot financed education as well as war, built schools and libraries, 
supported academies and universities. Every town in Italy had a school, usually 
provided by the Church; every major city had a university. Under the schooling 
of humanists, universities, and courts, public taste and manners improved, every 
second Italian became a judge of art, every important center had its own artists 
and its own architectural style. The joy of life spread, for the educated classes, 
from one end of Italy to the other; manners were relatively refined, and yet 
instincts were unprecedentedly free. Never since the days of Augustus had 
genius found such an audience, such stimulating competition, and such liberty. 


II. PPEDMONT AND LIGURIA 


In northwestern Italy and what is now southeastern France lay the principality 
of Savoy-Piedmont, whose ruling house was till 1945 the oldest royal family in 
Europe. Founded by Count Humbert I as a dependency of the Holy Roman 
Empire, the proud little state expanded to a moment of glory under the “Green 
Count” Amadeus VI (1343-83), who annexed Geneva, Lausanne, Aosta, and 
Turin, which he made his capital. No other ruler of his time enjoyed so fair a 
reputation for wisdom, justice, and generosity. The Emperor Sigismund raised 
the counts to dukes (1416), but the first duke, Amadeus VIII, lost his head when 
he accepted nomination as Antipope Felix V (1439). A century later Savoy was 
conquered by Francis I for France (1536). Savoy and Piedmont became a 
battleground between France and Italy; Apollo surrendered them to Mars; they 
remained in the backwater of the Italian torrent, and never felt the full flow of 
the Renaissance. In the rich Turin Gallery, and in his native Vercelli, are the 
pleasant but mediocre paintings of Defendente Ferrari. 

South of Piedmont, Liguria embraces all the glory of the Italian Riviera: on 
the east the Riviera di Levante, or Coast of the Rising (Sun); on the west the 
Riviera di Ponente, or Coast of the Setting; and at their junction Genoa, almost 
as resplendent as Naples on a throne of hills and a spreading pedestal of blue sea. 
To Petrarch it had seemed “a city of Kings, the very temple of prosperity, the 
gate of joy”;® but that was before the Genoese debacle at Chioggia (1378). While 
Venice recovered rapidly through the orderly and devoted co-operation of all 
classes in restoring commerce and solvency, Genoa continued its tradition of 
civil strife between noble and noble, nobles and commoners. Oligarchic 
oppression provoked a minor revolution (1383); the butchers, armed with the 
persuasive cutlery of their trade, led a crowd to the palace of the doge, and 
compelled a reduction of taxes and the exclusion of nobles from the government. 
In five years (1390-4) Genoa had ten revolutions, ten doges rose and fell; finally 
order$$$nmed more precious than freedom, and the harassed republic, fearing 
absorption by Milan, gave itself over, with its Rivieras, to France (1396). Two 
years later the French were expelled in a passionate revolt; five bloody battles 
were fought in the streets; twenty palaces were burned, government buildings 
were sacked and demolished, property to the value of a million florins was 
destroyed. Genoa again found the chaos of freedom unbearable, and surrendered 
itself to Milan (1421). The Milanese rule became intolerable, revolution restored 
the republic (1435), and the strife of factions was resumed. 

The one element of stability amid these fluctuations was the Bank of St. 
George. During the war with Venice the government had borrowed money from 


its citizens, and had given them promissory notes. After the war it was unable to 
redeem these pledges, but it turned over to the lenders the customs dues of the 
port. The creditors organized themselves into the Casa di San Giorgio, the House 
of St. George, chose a directorate of eight governors, and received from the state 
a palace for their use. The House or Company was well managed, being the least 
corrupt institution in the republic. It was entrusted with the collection of taxes; it 
lent some of its funds to the government, and received in return substantial 
properties in Liguria, Corsica, the eastern Mediterranean, and the Black Sea. It 
became both the state treasury and a private bank, accepting deposits, 
discounting notes, making loans to commerce and industry. As all factions were 
financially tied to it, all respected it, and left it unharmed in revolution and war. 
Its magnificent Renaissance palace still stands in the Piazza Caricamento. 

The fall of Constantinople was an almost fatal blow to Genoa. The rich 
Genoese settlement at Pera, near Constantinople, was taken over by the Turks. 
When the impoverished republic once more submitted to France (1458), 
Francesco Sforza financed a revolution that expelled the French and made 
Genoa again a dependency of Milan (1464). The confusion that weakened Milan 
after the assassination of Galeazzo Maria Sforza (1476) allowed the Genoese a 
brief interlude of freedom; but when Louis XII seized Milan (1499), Genoa too 
succumbed to his power. At last, in the long conflict between Francis I and 
Charles V, a Genoese admiral, Andrea Doria, turned his ships against the 
French, drove them out of Genoa, and established a new republican constitution 
(1528). Like the governments of Florence and Venice, it was a commercial 
oligarchy; only those families were enfranchised whose names were inscribed in 
il libro d’oro (The Golden Book). The new regime—a senate of 400, a council of 
200, a doge elected for two years—brought a disciplined peace to the factions, 
and maintained the independence of Genoa till the coming of Napoleon (1797). 

Amid this passionate disorder the city contributed far less than her due share 
to Italian letters, science, and art. Her captains explored the seas avidly, but 
when her son Columbus appeared among them Genoa was too timid or too poor 
to finance his dream. The nobles were absorbed in politics, the merchants in 
gain; neither class spared much for the adventures of the mind. The old cathedral 
of San Lorenzo was remodeled in Gothic (1307) with a majestic interior; its 
chapel of San Giovanni Battista (1451f) was adorned with a handsome altar and 
canopy by Matteo Civitali and a somber statue of the Baptist by Iacopo 
Sansovino. Andrea Doria effected almost as significant a revolution in Genoese 
art as in government. He brought Fra Giovanni da Montorsoli from Florence to 
remodel the Palazzo Doria (1529), and Perino del Vaga from Rome to adorn it 
with frescoes and stucco reliefs, grotesques, and arabesques; the result was one 


of the most ornate residences in Italy. Leone Leoni, rival and foe of Cellini, 
came from Rome to cast a fine medallion of the admiral, and Montorsoli 
designed his tomb. In Genoa the Renaissance did not long antedate Doria, and 
did not long survive his death. 


III. PAVIA 


Between Genoa and Milan the ancient city of Pavia lay quietly along the 
Ticino. Once it had been the seat of the Lombard kings; now, in the fourteenth 
century, it was subject to Milan, and was used by the Visconti and the Sforzas as 
a second capital. There Galeazzo Visconti II began (1360), and Gian (i.e., 
Giovanni, John) Galeazzo Visconti completed, the majestic Castello that served 
as a ducal residence for its second founder, and as a pleasure palace for later 
dukes of Milan. Petrarch called it “the noblest product of modern art,” and many 
contemporaries ranked it first among the royal dwellings of Europe. The library 
contained one of the most precious collections of books in Europe, including 951 
illuminated manuscripts. Louis XII, having taken Milan in 1499, carried off this 
Pavia library among his spoils; and a French army destroyed the interior of the 
castle with the latest artillery (1527). Nothing remains but the walls. 

Though the Castello is ruined, the finest jewel of the Visconti and the Sforzas 
survives intact—the Certosa, or Carthusian monastery, hidden off the highway 
between Pavia and Milan. Here, in a placid plain, Giangaleazzo Visconti 
undertook to build cells, cloisters, and a church in fulfillment of a vow made by 
his wife. From that beginning until 1499 the dukes of Milan continued to 
develop and embellish the edifice as the favorite embodiment of their piety and 
their art. There is nothing more exquisite in Italy. The Lombard-Romanesque 
facade of white Carrara marble was designed, carved, and erected (1473f) by 
Cristoforo Mantegazza and Giovanni Antonio Amadeo of Pavia sponsored by 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza and Lodovico il Moro. It is too ornate, too fondly gifted 
with arches, statues, reliefs, medallions, columns, pilasters, capitals, arabesques, 
carved angels, saints, sirens, princes, fruits, and flowers to convey a sense of 
unity and harmony; each part importunes attention regardless of the whole. But 
each part is a labor of love and skill; the four Renaissance windows by Amadeo 
would of themselves entitle him to the remembrance of mankind. In some Italian 
churches the facade is a brave front on an otherwise undistinguished exterior; but 
in this Certosa di Pavia every external feature and aspect is arrestingly beautiful: 
the stately attached buttresses, the noble towers, arcades, and spires of the north 
transept and the apse, the graceful columns and arches of the cloisters. Within 
the court the eye rises from these slender columns through three successive 


stories of arcades to the four superimposed colonnades of the cupola; this is an 
ensemble harmoniously conceived and admirably wrought. Within the church 
everything is of unsurpassed excellence: columns rising in clusters and Gothic 
arches to carved and coffered vaults; bronze and iron grilles as delicately 
designed as royal lace; doors and archways of elegant form and ornament; altars 
of marble studded with precious stones; paintings by Perugino, Borgognone, and 
Luini; the magnificent inlaid choir stalls; the luminous stained glass; the careful 
carving of pillars, spandrels, archivolts, and cornices; the stately tomb of 
Giangaleazzo Visconti by Cristoforo Romano and Benedetto Briosco; and, as the 
last relic of a pathetic romance, the tomb and figures of Lodovico il Moro and 
Beatrice d’Este, here united in exquisite marble, though they died ten years and 
five hundred miles apart. In a like union of diverse moods the Lombard, Gothic, 
and Renaissance styles are here wedded in the most nearly perfect architectural 
product of the Renaissance. For under Lodovico the Moor Milan had gathered 
fair women to create an unrivaled court, and supreme artists like Bramante, 
Leonardo, and Caradosso to snatch the leadership of Italy, for one bright decade, 
from Florence, Venice and Rome. 


IV. THE VISCONTI: 1378-1447 


Galeazzo II, dying in 1378, bequeathed his share of the Milanese realm to his 
son Giangaleazzo Visconti, who continued to use Pavia as a capital. Here was a 
man who would have warmed Machiavelli’s heart. Immersed in the great library 
of his palace, taking care of a delicate constitution, winning his subjects by 
moderate taxation, attending church with impressive piety, filling his court with 
priests and monks, he was the last prince in Italy whom diplomats would have 
suspected of planning to unite the entire peninsula under his rule. Yet this was 
the ambition that seethed in his brain; he pursued it to the end of his life, and 
almost realized it; and in its service he used craft, treachery, and murder as if he 
had studied the unwritten Prince with reverence, and had never heard of Christ. 

Meanwhile his uncle Bernabo was ruling the other half of the Visconti realm 
from Milan. Bernabo was a candid villain; he taxed his subjects to the edge of 
endurance, compelled the peasantry to keep and feed the five thousand hounds 
that he used in the chase, and stilled resentment by announcing that criminals 
would be tortured for forty days. He laughed at Giangaleazzo’s piety, and 
schemed how to dispose of him and make himself master of all the Visconti 
heritage. Gian, equipped with the spies necessary to any competent government, 
learned of these plans. He arranged a meeting with Bernabo, who came 
conveniently with two sons; Gian’s secret guard arrested all three, and 


apparently poisoned Bernabo (1385). Gian now ruled Milan, Novara, Pavia, 
Piacenza, Parma, Cremona, and Brescia. In 1387 he took Verona, in 1389 Padua; 
in 1399 he shocked Florence by buying Pisa for 200,000 florins; in 1400 
Perugia, Assisi, and Siena, in 1401 Lucca and Bologna, submitted to his 
generals; and Gian was master of nearly all north Italy from Novara to the 
Adriatic. The Papal States were now weakened by the Schism (1378-1417) that 
had followed the return of the papacy from Avignon. Gian played pope against 
rival pope, and dreamed of absorbing all the lands of the Church. Then he would 
send his armies against Naples; his control of Pisa and other outlets would force 
Florence into submission; Venice alone would remain unbound, but helpless 
against a united Italy. However in 1402 Giangaleazzo, aged fifty-one, died. 

All this time he had hardly moved from Pavia or Milan. He liked intrigue 
better than war, and achieved by subtlety more than his generals won for him by 
arms. Nor could these political enterprises exhaust the fertility of his mind. He 
issued a code of laws including the regulation of public health and the 
compulsory isolation of infectious disease.’ He built the Castello of Pavia, and 
began the Certosa di Pavia and the cathedral of Milan. He called Manuel 
Chrysoloras to the chair of Greek in the University of Milan, fostered the 
University of Pavia, helped poets, artists, scholars, and philosophers, and 
relished their company. He extended the Naviglio Grande, or Great Canal, from 
Milan to Pavia, thereby opening an inland waterway across the breadth of Italy 
from the Alps through Milan and the Po to the Adriatic Sea, and providing 
irrigation for thousands of acres of soil. The agriculture and commerce so 
promoted encouraged industry; Milan began to rival Florence in woolen goods; 
her smiths made weapons and armor for warriors throughout western Europe; in 
one crisis two master armorers forged arms for six thousand soldiers in a few 
days. In 1314 the silk weavers of Lucca, impoverished by faction and war, had 
migrated by hundreds to Milan; by 1400 the silk industry was well developed 
there, and moralists complained that clothing had become shamefully beautiful. 
Giangaleazzo protected this flourishing economy with wise administration, 
equable justice, and reliable currency, and a tolerable taxation that extended to 
clergy and nobility as well as laymen and commoners. Under his prodding the 
postal service was expanded; in 1425 over a hundred horses were regularly 
employed by the post; private correspondence was accepted at post offices, and 
traveled all day—in emergency, all night as well. In 1423 Florence had an 
annual state revenue of 4,000,000 gold florins ($100,000,000), Venice 
11,000,000, Milan 12,000,000.9 Kings were glad to have their sons and 
daughters marry into the Visconti family. Emperor Wenceslas merely crowned 


fact with form when (1395) he gave imperial sanction and legitimacy to Gian’s 
title of duke, and invested him and his heirs with the duchy of Milan “forever.” 

This proved to be fifty-two years. Gian’s oldest son, Gianmaria Visconti,! was 
thirteen when his father died (1402). The generals who had led Gian’s victorious 
armies competed for the regency. While they fought for Milan, Italy resumed her 
fragmentation: Florence recaptured Pisa; Venice took Verona, Vicenza, and 
Padua; Siena, Perugia, and Bologna submitted to individual despots. Italy was as 
before, and worse, for Gianmaria, leaving the government to oppressive regents, 
devoted himself to his dogs, trained them to eat human flesh, and joyfully 
watched them feed on the live men whom he had condemned as political 
offenders or social criminals.19 In 1412 three nobles stabbed him to death. 

His brother Filippo Maria Visconti seemed to have inherited the subtle 
intelligence, the patient industry, the ambitious and farseeing policies of his 
father. But what had been sedentary courage in Giangaleazzo became in Filippo 
sedentary timidity, a perpetual fear of assassination, a haunting belief in 
universal human perfidy. He shut himself up in the castle of Porta Giovia at 
Milan, ate and grew fat, cherished superstitions and astrologers, and yet by pure 
craft remained to the end of his long reign the absolute master of his country, his 
generals, and even of his family. He married Beatrice Tenda for her money, and 
condemned her to death for infidelity. He married Maria of Savoy, kept her 
secluded from all but her ladies in waiting, brooded over his lack of a son, took a 
mistress, and became partly human in his affection for the pretty daughter 
Bianca who was born of this liaison. He continued his father’s patronage of 
learning, called noted scholars to the University of Pavia, and gave commissions 
to Brunellesco and the incomparable medalist Pisanello. He ruled Milan with 
efficient autocracy, suppressing faction, maintaining order, protecting peasants 
against feudal exactions, and merchants against brigandage. By deft diplomacy 
and adroit manipulation of his armies he restored to Milanese allegiance Parma 
and Piacenza, all of Lombardy to Brescia, all the lands between Milan and the 
Alps; and in 1421 he persuaded the Genoese that his dictatorship was milder 
than their civil wars. He encouraged marriages between rival families, so ending 
many feuds. For a hundred petty tyrannies he set up one; and the population, 
shorn of liberty but free from internal strife, grumbled, prospered, and 
multiplied. 

He had a flair for finding able generals; suspected them all of wishing to 
replace him; played them off against one another; and kept war brewing in the 
hope of regaining all that his father had won and his brother had lost. A breed of 
powerful condottieri developed in his wars with Venice and Florence: 
Gattamelata, Colleoni, Carmagnola, Braccio, Fortebraccio, Montone, Piccinino, 


Muzio Attendolo.... Muzio was a country lad, one of a large family of male and 
female fighters; he won the cognomen Sforza by the strength of body and will 
with which he served Queen Joanna II of Naples; he lost her favor and was 
thrown into prison; his sister, in full armor, forced his jailers to set him free; he 
was given command of one of the Milanese armies, but was drowned soon 
afterward while crossing a stream (1424). His bastard son, then twenty-two, 
leaped into his father’s place, and fought and married his way to a throne. 


V. THE SFORZAS: 1450-1500 


Francesco Sforza was the ideal of Renaissance soldiers: tall, handsome, 
athletic, brave; the best runner, jumper, wrestler in his army; sleeping little, 
marching bareheaded winter and summer; winning the devotion of his men by 
sharing their hardships and rations, and leading them to lucrative victories by 
Strategy and tactics rather than by superior numbers or arms. So unrivaled was 
his reputation that enemy forces, on more than one occasion, laid down their 
arms at sight of him, and greeted him with uncovered heads as the greatest 
general of his time. Ambitious to found a state of his own, he allowed no scruple 
to hinder his policy; he fought alternately for Milan, Florence, and Venice until 
Filippo won his loyalty by giving him Bianca in marriage, with Cremona and 
Pontremoli as her dowry (1441). When, six years later, Filippo died heirless, 
bringing the Visconti dynasty to an end, Francesco felt that the dowry should 
include Milan. 

The Milanese thought differently; they proclaimed a republic named 
Ambrosian from the masterful bishop who had chastened Theodosius and 
converted Augustine a thousand years before. But the rival factions in the city 
could not agree; the dependencies of Milan snatched the opportunity to declare 
themselves free; some of them fell before Venetian arms; danger was imminent 
of a Venetian or Florentine attack; moreover the Duke of Orléans, the Emperor 
Frederick II, and King Alfonso of Aragon all claimed Milan as their own. In 
this crisis a deputation sought Sforza, gave him Brescia, and begged him to 
defend Milan. He fought off its enemies with resourceful energy; but when the 
new government made peace with Venice without consulting him he turned his 
troops against the Republic, besieged Milan to the edge of starvation, accepted 
its surrender, entered the city amid the acclamations of a hungry populace, and 
dulled the lust for liberty by distributing bread. A general assembly was 
summoned, composed of one man from each household; it invested him with the 
ducal authority over the protests of the Emperor, and the Sforza dynasty began 
its brief and brilliant career (1450). 


His elevation did not change his character. He continued to live simply and to 
work hard. Now and then he was cruel or treacherous, alleging the good of the 
state as his excuse; generally he was a man of justice and humanity. He suffered 
from a lawless sensitivity to the beauty of women. His accomplished wife killed 
his mistress, and then forgave him; she bore him eight children, advised him 
wisely in politics, and won the people to his rule by succoring the needy and 
protecting the oppressed. His administration of the state was as competent as his 
leadership of its armies. The social order that he enforced brought back to the 
city a prosperity that dimmed the memory of its suffering and its fitful liberty. 
As a citadel against revolt or siege he began to build the enormous Castello 
Sforzesco. He cut new canals through the land, organized public works, and built 
the Ospedale Maggiore, or Great Hospital. He brought the humanist Filelfo to 
Milan, and encouraged education, scholarship, and art; he lured Vincenzo Foppa 
from Brescia to develop a school of painting. Threatened by the intrigues of 
Venice, Naples, and France, he held them all at bay by winning the decisive 
support and firm friendship of Cosimo de’ Medici. He disarmed Naples by 
wedding his daughter Ippolita to Ferdinand’s son Alfonso; he checkmated the 
Duke of Orléans by signing an alliance with Louis XI of France. Some nobles 
continued to seek his death and his power, but the success of his government 
disordered their plans, and he lived to die, in peace, the traditional death of 
generals (1466). 

Born to the purple, his son Galeazzo Maria Sforza never knew the discipline 
of poverty and struggle. He gave himself up to pleasure, luxury, and pomp, 
seduced with special relish the wives of his friends, and punished opposition 
with a cruelty that seemed to have descended to him, deviously and 
mysteriously, through the kindly Bianca from the hot Visconti blood. The people 
of Milan, inured to absolute rule, offered no resistance to his despotism, but 
private vengeance punished what public terror brooked. Girolamo Olgiati 
grieved over a sister seduced and then discarded by the Duke; Giovanni 
Lampugnani thought himself despoiled of property by the same lord; together 
with Carlo Visconti they had been trained by Niccolo Monteno in Roman history 
and ideals, including tyrannicide from Brutus to Brutus. After imploring the help 
of the saints, the three youths entered the church of St. Stephen, where Galeazzo 
was worshiping, and stabbed him to death (1476). Lampugnani and Visconti 
were killed on the spot. Olgiati was tortured till almost every bone in his body 
was broken or torn from its socket; he was then flayed alive; but to his last 
breath he refused to repent, called upon pagan heroes and Christian saints to 
approve his deed, and died with a classic and Renaissance phrase on his lips: 
Mors acerba, fama perpetua—” Death is bitter, but fame is everlasting.” !1 


Galeazzo left his throne to a seven-year-old boy, Giangaleazzo Sforza. For 
three chaotic years Guelf and Ghibelline factions competed in force and fraud to 
capture the regency. The victor was one of the most colorful and complex 
personalities in all the crowded gallery of the Renaissance. Lodovico Sforza was 
the fourth of Francesco Sforza’s sons. His father gave him the cognomen Mauro; 
his contemporaries jokingly transformed this into il Moro—“the Moor’— 
because of his dark hair and eyes; he himself good-humoredly accepted the 
nickname, and Moorish emblems and costumes became popular at his court. 
Other wits found in the name a synonym for the mulberry tree (in Italian, moro); 
this too became a symbol for him, made the mulberry color fashionable in 
Milan, and provided a theme and motive for some of Leonardo’s decorations in 
the Castello rooms. Lodovico’s chief teacher was the scholar Filelfo, who gave 
him a rich grounding in the classics; but his mother Bianca warned the humanist 
that “we have princes to educate, not merely scholars”; and she saw to it that her 
sons should also be skilled in the arts of government and war. Lodovico was 
seldom physically brave; but in him the intelligence of the Visconti freed itself 
from their cruelty, and with all his faults and sins, he became one of the most 
civilized men in history. 

He was not handsome; like most great men, he was spared this distracting 
handicap. His face was too full, his nose too long and curved, his chin too ample, 
his lips too firmly closed; and yet in the profile attributed to Boltraffio, in the 
busts in Lyons and the Louvre, there is a quiet strength in the features, a 
sensitive intelligence, an almost soft refinement. He earned the reputation of 
being the craftiest diplomat of his time, sometimes vacillating, often devious, not 
always scrupulous, occasionally unfaithful; these were the common faults of 
Renaissance diplomacy; perhaps they are the hard necessities of all diplomacy. 
Nevertheless few Renaissance princes equaled him in mercy and generosity; 
cruelty was against his grain, and countless men and women enjoyed his 
beneficence. Mild and courteous, sensually susceptible to every beauty and 
every art, imaginative and emotional and yet rarely losing perspective or his 
temper, skeptical and superstitious, the master of millions and the slave of his 
astrologer—all this was Lodovico, the unstable culminating heir of clashing 
strains. 

For thirteen years (1481-94) he governed Milan as regent for his nephew. 
Giangaleazzo Sforza was a timid retiring spirit, dreading the responsibilities of 
rule; he was subject to frequent illness, and incapable of serious affairs — 
incapacissimo, Guicciardini called him; he gave himself to amusement or 
idleness, and gladly left the administration of the state to the uncle whom he 
admired with envy and trusted with doubt. Lodovico resigned to him all the 


pomp and splendor of the ducal title and office; it was Gian who sat on the 
throne, received homage, and lived in regal luxury. But his wife, Isabella of 
Aragon, resented Lodovico’s retention of power, urged Gian to take the reins of 
office in his own hands, and begged her father Alfonso, heir to the throne of 
Naples, to come with his army and give her the powers of an actual ruler. 

Lodovico governed efficiently. Around his summer cottage at Vigevano he 
developed a vast experimental farm and cattle-breeding station; experiments 
were made there in cultivating rice, the vine, and the mulberry tree; the dairies 
made butter and cheese of such excellence as even Italy had never known 
before; the fields and hills pastured 28,000 oxen, cows, buffaloes, sheep, and 
goats; the spacious stables sheltered the stallions and mares that bred the finest 
horses in Europe. Meanwhile, in Milan, the silk industry employed twenty 
thousand workers, and captured many foreign markets from Florence. 
Ironmongers, goldsmiths, woodcarvers, enamelers, potters, mosaicists, glass 
painters, perfumers, embroiderers, tapestry weavers, and makers of musical 
instruments contributed to the busy din of Milanese industry, adorned the 
palaces and personages of the court with ornaments, and exported sufficient 
surplus to pay for the softer luxuries that came from the East. To ease the traffic 
of men and goods, and “give the people more light and air,”!2 Lodovico had the 
principal streets widened; the avenues leading to the Castello were lined with 
palaces and gardens for the aristocracy; and the great cathedral, which now took 
its definitive form, rose as a rival focus of the city’s throbbing life. Milan had in 
1492 a population of some 128,000 souls.!3 It prospered under Lodovico as not 
even under Giangaleazzo Visconti, but complaints were heard that the profits of 
this flourishing economy went rather to strengthen the regent and glorify his 
court than to raise the populace from its immemorial poverty. Householders 
groaned at the heavy taxes, and riots of protest disturbed Cremona and Lodi. 
Lodovico answered that he needed the money to build new hospitals and care for 
the sick, to support the universities of Pavia and Milan, to finance experiments in 
agriculture, breeding, and industry, and to impress with the art and lavish 
magnificence of his court ambassadors whose governments respected only those 
States that were rich and strong. 

Milan was not convinced, but it seemed to share Lodovico’s happiness when 
he brought to it as his bride the tenderest and most lovable of the Ferrara 
princesses (1491). He made no pretense that he could match the vivacious 
virginity of Beatrice d’Este; he was already thirty-nine, and had served a number 
of mistresses, who had given him two sons and a daughter—the gentle Bianca 
whom he loved as his father had loved the passionate lady from whom she took 
her name. Beatrice raised no difficulties about these usual preparations of the 


Renaissance male for monogamy; but when she reached Milan she was shocked 
to find her lord’s latest mistress, the beautiful Cecilia Gallerani, still lodged in a 
Castello suite. Worse yet, Lodovico continued to visit Cecilia for two months 
after his marriage; he explained to the Ferrarese ambassador that he had not the 
heart to send away the cultured poetess who had so graciously entertained his 
body and soul. Beatrice threatened to return to Ferrara; Lodovico yielded, and 
persuaded Count Bergamini to marry Cecilia. 

Beatrice was a girl of fourteen when she came to Lodovico. She was not 
especially pretty; her charm lay in the innocent gaiety with which she 
approached and appropriated life. She had grown up at Naples and learned its 
joyous ways; she had left it before it could spoil her guilelessness, but it had 
imparted to her a carefree extravagance which now, in the lap of Lodovico’s 
wealth, so indulged itself that Milan caller her amantissima del lusso— madly in 
love with luxury.!4 Everybody forgave her, for she diffused such innocent 
merriment—“spending day and night,” reports a contemporary chronicler,!° “in 
singing and dancing and all manner of delights”’—that the whole court caught 
her spirit, and joy was unconfined. The grave Lodovico, some months after their 
marriage, fell in love with her, and confessed for a while that all power and 
wisdom were negligible things beside his new felicity. Under his care she added 
graces of mind to the lure of her youthful esprit: she learned to make Latin 
speeches, dizzied her head with affairs of state, and at times served her lord well 
as an irresistible ambassadress. Her letters to her still more famous sister, 
Isabella d’Este, are fragrant flowers in the Machiavellian jungle of Renaissance 
strife. 16 

With playful Beatrice to lead the dance, and hard-working Lodovico to pay 
the bills, the court of Milan became now the most splendid not only in Italy but 
in all Europe. The Castello Sforzesco expanded to its fullest glory, with its 
majestic central tower, its endless maze of luxurious rooms, its inlaid floors, its 
stained-glass windows, its embroidered cushions and Persian carpets, its 
tapestries telling again the legends of Troy and Rome; here a ceiling by 
Leonardo, there a statue by Cristoforo Solari or Cristoforo Romano, and almost 
everywhere some luscious relic of Greek or Roman or Italian art. In that 
resplendent setting scholars mingled with warriors, poets with philosophers, 
artists with generals, and all with women whose natural charms were enhanced 
by every refinement of cosmetics, jewelry, and dress. The men, even the 
soldiers, were carefully coiffured and richly garbed. Orchestras played a 
combination of musical instruments, and song filled the halls. While Florence 
trembled before Savonarola and burned the vanities of love and art, music and 
loose morals reigned in Lodovico’s capital. Husbands connived at their wives’ 


amours in exchange for their own excursions.!” Masked balls were frequent, and 
a thousand gay costumes covered a multitude of sins. Men and women danced 
and sang as if poverty were not stalking the city walls, as if France were not 
planning to invade Italy, as if Naples were not plotting the ruin of Milan. 

Bernardino Corio, who came from his native Como to this court, described it 
with classic flourishes in his lively Historia di Milano (c. 1500): 


The court of our princes was splendid exceedingly, full of new fashions, dresses, and delights. 
Nevertheless, at this time virtue was so much lauded on every side that Minerva had set up great 
rivalry with Venus, and each sought to make her school the most brilliant. To that of Cupid came the 
most beautiful youths. Fathers yielded to it their daughters, husbands their wives, brothers their 
sisters, and so thoughtlessly did they thus flock to the amorous hall that it was reckoned a 
stupendous thing by those who had understanding. Minerva, she too, sought with all her might to 
adorn her gentle Academy. Wherefore that glorious and most illustrious Prince Lodovico Sforza had 
called into his pay—as far as from the uttermost parts of Europe—men most excellent in knowledge 
and art. Here was the learning of Greece, here Latin verse and prose flourished resplendently, here 
were the poetic Muses; hither the masters of the sculptor’s art and those foremost in painting had 
gathered from distant countries, and here songs and sweet sounds of every kind and such dulcet 
harmonies were heard, that they seemed to have descended from Heaven itself upon this excelling 
court. 17a 


Perhaps it was Beatrice who, in the fervor of maternal love, brought disaster 
to Lodovico and Italy. In 1493 she bore him a son, who was named Maximilian 
after his godfather, the heir apparent to the Imperial throne. Beatrice wondered 
what her future, and the boy’s, would be should Lodovico die. For her lord had 
no legal right to rule Milan; Giangaleazzo Sforza, with Neapolitan aid, might at 
any moment depose, exile, or kill him; and if Gian should manage to have a son, 
the duchy would presumably descend to that son, regardless of Lodovico’s fate. 
Lodovico, sympathizing with these worries, sent a secret embassy to King 
Maximilian, offering him his niece, Bianca Maria Sforza, in marriage, with a 
tempting dowry of 400,000 ducats ($5,000,000), provided that Maximilian, on 
becoming emperor, would confer upon Lodovico the title and powers of duke of 
Milan. Maximilian agreed. We should add that the emperors, who had given the 
ducal title to the ruling Visconti, had refused to sanction its assumption by the 
Sforzas. Legally Milan was still subject to Imperial authority. 

Giangaleazzo was too busy with his dogs and doctors to bother his head with 
these developments, but his fuming Isabella sensed their trend, and renewed her 
pleas to her father. In January, 1494, Alfonso became King of Naples, and 
adopted a policy frankly hostile to the regent of Milan. Pope Alexander VI was 
not only allied with Naples, he was anxious to unite the town of Forli—then 
ruled by a Sforza—with other cities in a powerful papal state. Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, who had been friendly to Lodovico, had died in 1492. Driven to 


desperate measures to protect himself, Lodovico allied Milan with France, and 
consented to give Charles VIII and the French army an unhindered passage 
through northwestern Italy when Charles should undertake to assert his rights to 
the Neapolitan throne. 

So the French came. Lodovico played host to Charles, and bade him 
Godspeed on his expedition against Naples. While the French marched south 
Giangaleazzo Sforza died of a combination of ailments. Lodovico was wrongly 
suspected of poisoning him, but gave some support to the rumor by the haste 
with which he had himself invested with the ducal title (1495). Meanwhile 
Louis, Duke of Orléans, invaded Italy with a second French army, and 
announced that he would take Milan as his rightful possession through his 
descent from Giangaleazzo Visconti. Lodovico saw now that he had made a 
tragic error in welcoming Charles. Swiftly reversing his policy, he helped to 
form, with Venice, Spain, Alexander VI, and Maximilian, a “Holy League” to 
expel the French from the peninsula. Charles hastily retraced his steps, suffered 
an indecisive defeat at Fornovo (1495), and barely managed to bring his battered 
army back to France. Louis of Orléans decided to wait for a better day. 

Lodovico prided himself on the apparent success of his tortuous policy: he 
had taught Alfonso a lesson, had foiled Orléans, and had led the League to 
victory. His position now seemed safe; he relaxed the vigilance of his 
diplomacy, and again enjoyed the splendor of his court and the liberties of his 
youth. When Beatrice became pregnant a second time he freed her from marital 
obligations, and formed a liaison with Lucrezia Crivelli (1496). Beatrice bore his 
infidelity with impatient grief; she no longer spread song and merriment about 
her, but immersed herself in her two sons. Lodovico vacillated between his 
mistress and his wife, pleading that he loved both. In 1497 Beatrice was a third 
time confined in childbirth. She was delivered of a stillborn son; and half an 
hour later, after great agony, she died, aged twenty-two. 

From that moment everything changed in the city and the Duke. The people, 
says a contemporary, “showed such grief as had never been known before in 
Milan.” The court put on mourning; Lucrezia Crivelli fled into obscurity; 
Lodovico, overcome with remorse and sorrow, passed days in solitude and 
prayer; and the strong man who had hardly thought of religion now asked for 
only one boon—that he might die, see Beatrice again, earn her forgiveness, and 
regain her love. For two weeks he refused to receive officials, his envoys, or his 
children; he attended three Masses daily, and daily visited the tomb of his wife 
in the church of Santa Maria delle Grazie. He commissioned Cristoforo Solari to 
carve a recumbent effigy of Beatrice; and as he wished, when dead, to be buried 
with her in one tomb, he asked that his own effigy should be placed beside hers. 


It was so done; and that simple monument in the Certosa di Pavia still 
commemorates the brief bright day that for Lodovico and Milan, as well as for 
Beatrice and Leonardo, had now come to an end. 

The tragedy ripened rapidly. In 1498 the Duke of Orléans became Louis XII 
of France, and at once reaffirmed his intention of taking Milan. Lodovico sought 
allies, but found none; Venice bluntly reminded him of his invitation to Charles 
VII. He gave command of his army to Galeazzo di San Severino, who was too 
handsome for a general; Galeazzo fled at sight of the enemy, and the French 
marched unhindered upon Milan. Lodovico appointed his trusted friend 
Bernardino da Corte to guard the well-fortified Castello, and bade him hold it till 
Lodovico could secure aid from Maximilian. Then Lodovico, in disguise and 
through a hundred vicissitudes, made his way (September 2, 1499) to Innsbruck 
and Maximilian. When Gian Trivulzio, a Milanese general whom Lodovico had 
offended, led the French into Milan, Bernardino surrendered the Castello and its 
treasures to him without resistance for a bribe of 150,000 ducats ($1,875,000). 
“Since Judas,” mourned Lodovico, “there was no greater treason,”!® and all Italy 
agreed with him. 

Louis bade Trivulzio make the conquered pay for the conquest; the general 
levied heavy taxes; the French soldiers behaved with coarse insolence; the 
people began to pray for Lodovico’s return. He came, with a small force of 
Swiss, German, and Italian mercenaries; the French troops retired into the 
Castello, and Lodovico entered Milan in triumph (February 5, 1500). During his 
brief stay there a distinguished French prisoner was brought to him, the 
Chevalier Bayard, renowned for courage and courtesy; Lodovico restored to him 
his sword and horse, freed him, and sent him back under escort to the French 
camp. The French did not return the courtesy; the garrison in the Castello 
bombarded the streets of Milan until Lodovico, to protect or appease the 
population, changed his headquarters to Pavia. His funds began to run out, and 
he fell behind in paying his troops. They proposed to compensate themselves by 
pillaging the Italian towns, and fumed when he forbade them. He engaged 
Gianfrancesco Gonzaga, husband of Beatrice’s sister Isabella, to lead his little 
army; Francesco agreed, but secretly negotiated with the French.!9 When the 
French appeared at Novara, Lodovico led his motley force to battle; it turned at 
the first shock and fled; its leaders arranged terms with the French; and when 
Lodovico tried to escape in disguise his Swiss mercenaries betrayed him to the 
enemy (April 10, 1500). He accepted his fate quietly, merely asking that his 
copy of The Divine Comedy should be brought to him from his library in Pavia. 
White-haired but still proud, he was led through hostile mocking crowds in the 
streets of Lyons, and was imprisoned in the castle of Lys-Saint-Georges in 


Berry. Louis XII refused to see him, and ignored the pleas of the Emperor 
Maximilian to set the broken captive free, but he allowed Lodovico to stroll in 
the castle grounds, to fish in the moat, and to receive friends. When Lodovico 
fell seriously ill Louis sent him his own doctor, Maitre Salomon, and brought 
one of Lodovico’s dwarfs from Milan to amuse him. In 1504 he transferred 
Lodovico to the chateau of Loches, and allowed him still wider liberty. In 1508 
Lodovico tried to escape; he made his way out of the castle precincts in a load of 
straw; he lost himself in the woods, was tracked by bloodhounds, and thereafter 
suffered a stricter imprisonment. He was deprived of books and writing 
materials, and was confined in a subterranean dungeon. There, on May 17, 1508, 
in a dark solitude all the world away from the bright life of his once gay capital, 
Lodovico, aged fifty-seven, died.2° 

He had sinned against man and woman and Italy, but he had loved beauty, 
and had cherished the men who brought art and music, poetry and learning to 
Milan. Said one of Italy’s greatest historians, Girolamo Tiraboschi, a century 
ago: 


If we consider the immense number of learned men who flocked to his court from all parts of 
Italy in the certainty of receiving great honors and rich rewards; if we recall how many famous 
architects and painters he invited to Milan, and how many noble buildings he raised; how he built 
and endowed the magnificent University of Pavia, and opened schools of every kind of science in 
Milan; if besides all this we read the splendid eulogies and dedicatory epistles addressed to him by 
scholars of every nationality, we feel inclined to pronounce him the best prince that ever lived.2! 


VI. LETTERS 


Lodovico and Beatrice gathered about them many poets, but life was too 
pleasant at this court to inspire in a poet the arduous and persevering devotion 
that produces a masterpiece. Serafino of Aquila was short and ugly, but his 
lyrics, sung by himself to the lute he played, were a delight to Beatrice and her 
friends. When she died he slipped away from Milan, unable to bear the heavy 
silence of rooms that had rung with her laughter and known the lightness of her 
feet. Lodovico invited the Tuscan poets Camelli and Bellincione to his court in 
the hope that they would refine the rude diction of Lombardy. The result was a 
war of Tuscan vs. Lombard poets, in which venomous sonnets ousted honest 
poetry. Bellincione was so quarrelsome that when he died a rival wrote an 
inscription for his tomb, warning the passer-by to tread quietly, lest the corpse 
should rise and bite him. Therefore Lodovico made a Lombard, Gasparo 
Visconti, his court poet. In 1496 Visconti presented to Beatrice 143 sonnets, and 
other poems, written in letters of silver and gold on ivory vellum, illuminated 
with delicate miniatures, and bound in silver-gilt boards enameled with flowers. 


He was a real poet, but time has withered him. He loved Petrarch, and engaged 
in an earnest but friendly debate with Bramante, in verse, on the relative merits 
of Petrarch and Dante, for the great architect loved to think himself a poet as 
well. Such jousts of rhyme were a favorite amusement of Renaissance courts; 
almost everybody took part in them, and even generals became sonneteers. The 
best poems written under the Sforzas were those of a polished courtier, Niccolo 
da Correggio; he had come to Milan in Beatrice’s bridal train, and had been 
detained there by love for her and Lodovico; he served them as poet and 
diplomat, and composed his noblest verses on Beatrice’s death. Lodovico’s 
mistress, Cecilia Gallerani, herself a poetess, presided over a distinguished salon 
of poets, scholars, statesmen, and philosophers. All the refinements of life and 
culture that marked the eighteenth century in France flourished in Lodovico’s 
Milan. 

Lodovico did not match Lorenzo’s interest in scholarship, nor his 
discrimination in patronage; he brought a hundred scholars to his city, but their 
learned intercourse produced no outstanding native savant. Francesco Filelfo, 
who made all Italy resound with his erudition and vituperation, was born in 
Tolentino, studied at Padua, became a professor there at eighteen, taught for a 
while at Venice, and rejoiced at the opportunity to visit Constantinople as 
secretary to the Venetian consulate (1419). There he studied Greek under John 
Chrysoloras, married John’s daughter, and served for years as a minor Official at 
the Byzantine court. When he returned to Venice he was an expert Hellenist; he 
boasted, with some truth, that no other Italian had so thorough a knowledge of 
classic letters and tongues; he wrote poetry, and delivered orations, in Greek and 
Latin; and Venice paid him, as professor of those languages and their literature, 
the unusually high stipend of 500 sequins ($12,500) a year. A still fatter fee 
lured him to Florence (1429), where he became a scholastic lion. “The whole 
city,” he assured a friend, “turns to look at me.... My name is on every lip. Not 
only civic leaders, but women of the noblest birth make way for me, paying me 
so much respect that Iam ashamed of their worship. My audience numbers every 
day four hundred persons, mostly men advanced in years, and of the dignity of 
senators.”22 All this soon ended, for Filelfo had a flair for quarreling, and 
alienated the very men—Niccolo de’ Niccoli, Ambrogio Traversari, and others 
—who had invited him to Florence. When Cosimo de’ Medici was imprisoned in 
the Palazzo Vecchio, Filelfo urged the government to put him to death; when 
Cosimo triumphed Filelfo fled. For six years he taught at Siena and Bologna; 
finally (1440) Filippo Maria Visconti drew him to Milan with the unprecedented 
fee of 750 florins per year. There Filelfo spent the remainder of his long and 
tempestuous career. 


He was a man of awesome energy. He lectured four hours a day, in Greek, 
Latin, or Italian, expounding the classics or Dante or Petrarch; he delivered 
public orations for governmental ceremonies or private celebrations; he wrote a 
Latin epic on Francesco Sforza, ten “decades” of satires, ten “books” of odes, 
and twenty-four hundred lines of Greek poetry. He composed ten thousand lines 
De seriis et iocis (1465), which were never printed and are often unprintable. He 
buried two wives, married a third, and had twenty-four children in addition to 
the bastards that plagued his infidelities. Amid these labors he found time to 
carry on gigantic literary wars with poets, politicians, and humanists. Despite his 
handsome salary and incidental fees, he pled intermittent poverty, and asked his 
patrons, in classic couplets, for money, food, clothing, horses, and a cardinal’s 
hat. He made the mistake of including Poggio among his targets, and found that 
jolly scoundrel his master in scurrility."! 

Even so, his learning made him the most sought-for scholar of the age. In 
1453 Pope Nicholas V, receiving him in the Vatican, gave him a purse of 500 
ducats ($12,500); Alfonso I at Naples crowned him poet laureate and knighted 
him; Duke Borso was his host at Ferrara, the Marchese Lodovico Gonzaga at 
Mantua, the dictator Sigismondo Malatesta at Rimini. When the death of 
Francesco Sforza, and the ensuing chaos, made his position insecure in Milan, he 
had no difficulty securing a post in the University of Rome. But the papal 
treasurer was remiss in his payments, and Filelfo returned to Milan. Nevertheless 
he longed to end his days near Lorenzo de’ Medici, to be one of the illustrious 
group that surrounded the grandson of the man whom he had nominated for 
death. Lorenzo forgave him, and offered him the chair of Greek literature in 
Florence. Filelfo was so poor now that the government of Milan had to lend him 
money for the trip. He managed to reach Florence, but died of dysentery a 
fortnight after his arrival, aged eighty-three (1481). His career is one of a 
hundred that, taken together, convey the unique aroma of the Italian 
Renaissance, in which scholarship could be a passion, and literature could be 
War. 


VII. ART 


Despotism was a boon to Italian art. A dozen rulers competed in seeking 
architects, sculptors, and painters to adorn their capitals and their memory; and 
in this rivalry they spent such sums as democracy rarely spares to beauty, and 
such as would never have been available to art had the proceeds of human labor 
and genius been equitably shared. The result was, in Renaissance Italy, an art of 
courtly distinction and aristocratic taste, but too often circumscribed, in form and 


theme, to the needs of secular potentates or ecclesiastical powers. The noblest art 
is that which, out of the toil and contributions of multitudes, creates for them a 
common gift and glory; such were the Gothic cathedrals and the temples of 
classic Greece and Rome. 

Every critic denounces the duomo of Milan as a plethora of ornament 
confusing structural line; but the people of Milan have for five centuries 
gathered fondly in its cool immensity, and, even in this doubting day, cherish it 
as their collective achievement and pride. Giangaleazzo Visconti began it 
(1386), and planned it on a scale befitting the capital of the united Italy of his 
dreams; 40,000 people should find room there to worship God and admire Gian. 
Tradition tells how, at that time, the women of Milan were afflicted with a 
mysterious disease in their pregnancies, and many of their babies died in 
infancy; Gian himself mourned three sons painfully born and all soon dead; and 
he dedicated the great shrine as an offering Mariae nascenti, “to Mary in her 
birth,” praying that he might have an heir, and that the mothers of Milan might 
bear a wholesome progeny. He summoned architects from France and Germany 
as well as from Italy; the northerners dictated the Gothic style, the Italians 
lavished ornament; harmony of style and form faded in a conflict of counsels 
and two centuries of delay; the mood and taste of the world changed during the 
process; and those who finished the structure no longer felt as those who had 
begun it. When Giangaleazzo died (1402) only the walls had been built; then the 
work marked time for lack of funds. Lodovico called in Bramante, Leonardo, 
and others to design a cupola that should bring the proud wilderness of pinnacles 
to some crowning unity; their ideas were rejected; finally (1490) Giovanni 
Antonio Amadeo was drawn from his labors on the Certosa di Pavia, and was 
given full charge of the whole cathedral enterprise. He and most of his aides 
were rather sculptors than architects; they could not bear that any surface should 
remain uncarved or unadorned. He consumed in the task the last thirty years of 
his life (1490-1522); even so the cupola was not finished till 1759; and the 
fagade, begun in 1616, was not completed till Napoleon made that 
consummation an imperial command (1809). 

In Lodovico’s day it was the second largest church in the world, covering 
120,000 square feet; today it yields the specious honor of size to St. Peter’s and 
the cathedral of Seville; but it is still proud of its length and breadth (486 by 289 
feet), its height of 354 feet from the ground to the head of the Virgin on the spire 
of the cupola, the 135 pinnacles that splinter its glory, and the 2300 statues that 
people its pinnacles, pillars, walls, and roof. All of it—even the roof—was built 
of white marble laboriously transported from a dozen quarries in Italy. The 
facade is too low for its width, and yet hides the exquisite cupola. One must be 


poised in midair to see this maze of praying stalagmites rising from the earth; or 
one must travel again and again around the great dolmen, amid a shower of 
buttresses, to feel the extravagant majesty of the mass; or one must come 
through the narrow and swarming streets of the city, and suddenly emerge into 
the vast open square of the Piazza del Duomo, to catch the full splendor of 
facade and spire turning the sun of Italy into a radiance of stone; or one must 
crowd with the people through the portals on some holyday, and let all those 
spaces, pillars, capitals, arches, vaults, statues, altars, and colored panes convey 
without words the mystery of faith, hope, and adoration. 

As the cathedral is the monument of Giangaleazzo Visconti, and the Certosa 
of Pavia is the shrine of Lodovico and Beatrice, so the Ospedale Maggiore, or 
Great Hospital, is the simple and stately memorial of Francesco Sforza. To 
design it in a manner “worthy of the ducal dominion and of so great and 
illustrious a city,” Sforza brought in from Florence (1456) Antonio Averulino, 
known as Filarete, who chose for it a stately form of Lombard Romanesque. 
Bramante, the probable architect of the inner court or cortile, faced this with a 
double tier of round arches, each tier surmounted by an elegant cornice. The 
Great Hospital remained one of Milan’s chief glories till the Second World War 
left most of it in ruins. 

In the judgment of Lodovico and his court the supreme artist in Milan was not 
Leonardo but Bramante, for Leonardo revealed only a part of himself to his time. 
Born at Castel Durante near Urbino, Donato d’Agnolo began his career as a 
painter, and received the nickname Bramante as meaning one consumed with 
insatiable desires. He went to Mantua to study with Mantegna; he learned 
enough to paint some mediocre frescoes, and a splendid portrait of the 
mathematician Luca Pacioli. Perhaps in Mantua he met Leon Battista Alberti, 
who was designing the church of Sant’ Andrea; in any case repeated experiments 
in perspective led Bramante from painting to architecture. In 1472 he was in 
Milan, studying the cathedral with the intensity of a man resolved to do great 
things. About 1476 he was given a chance to show his mettle by designing the 
church of Santa Maria around the little church of San Satiro. In this modest 
masterpiece he revealed his peculiar architectural style—semicircular apses and 
sacristies, octagonal cupolas, and circular domes, all crowned with elegant 
cornices, and all crowded one upon another in an engaging ensemble. Lacking 
space for an apse, Bramante, frolicking with perspective, painted the wall behind 
the altar with a pictured apse whose converging lines gave the full illusion of 
spatial depth. To the church of Santa Maria delle Grazie he added an apse, a 
cupola, and the handsome cloister porticoes that were another casualty of the 


Second World War. After Lodovico fell Bramante went south, ready to tear 
down and rebuild Rome. 

The sculptors at Lodovico’s court were not such giants as Donatello and 
Michelangelo, but they carved for the Certosa, the cathedral, and the palaces a 
hundred figures with fascinating grace. Cristoforo Solari the hunch-back (il 
Gobbo) will be remembered as long as his tomb of Lodovico and Beatrice 
survives. Gian Cristoforo Romano won all hearts by his gentle manner and 
beautiful singing; he was a major sculptor at the Certosa, but after Beatrice died 
he yielded to a year of urging and went to Mantua. There he carved for Isabella 
the pretty doorway of her Paradiso study, and cut her likeness in one of the finest 
medallions of the Renaissance. Then he moved on to Urbino to work for the 
Duchess Elisabetta Gonzaga, and became a leading figure in Castiglione’s 
Courtier. The greatest medallion carver of Milan was Cristoforo Foppa, 
nicknamed Caradosso, who cut the gleaming gems that Beatrice wore, and 
earned the envy of Cellini. 

There were good painters in Milan a generation before Leonardo came. 
Vincenzo Foppa, born at Brescia and formed in Padua, worked chiefly in Milan; 
his frescoes in Sant’ Eustorgio were renowned in their day, and his Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian still adorns a Castello wall. His follower Ambrogio Borgognone 
has left us a more pleasing legacy: Madonnas in the Brera and Ambrosiana 
galleries at Milan, in Turin, and Berlin, all in the pure tradition of warm piety; a 
delectable portrait of Giangaleazzo Sforza as a child, in the Wallace Collection 
in London; and, in the church of the Incoronata at Lodi, an Annunciation which 
is one of the most successful renderings of that difficult theme. Ambrogio de 
Predis was court painter to Lodovico when Leonardo arrived; he seems to have 
had a brush in Leonardo’s Virgin of the Rocks; he may have painted the 
captivating angel musicians in the London National Gallery; but his finest relics 
are two portraits now in the Ambrosiana: one of a very serious young man, 
identity unknown;!!! the other of a young woman, now generally identified with 
Lodovico’s natural daughter Bianca. Rarely has an artist caught the conflicting 
charms of a girl innocently demure and yet proudly conscious of her simple 
beauty. 

The cities subject to Milan suffered from the luring of their talent to the 
capital, but several of them managed to earn a place in the history of art. Como 
was not satisfied to be merely a Milanese gate to the lake that gave it fame; it 
was proud, too, of its Torre del Comune, its Broletto, above all of its majestic 
marble cathedral. The superb Gothic fagade rose under the Sforza rule (1457— 
87); Bramante designed a pretty doorway on the south side, and on the east 
Cristoforo Solari built a charming apse in Bramantean style. More interesting 


than these features is a pair of statues adjoining the main portal: on the left Pliny 
the Elder, on the right Pliny the Younger, ancient citizens of Como, civilized 
pagans finding a place on a Christian cathedral facade in the tolerant days of 
Lodovico the Moor. 

The jewel of Bergamo was the Cappella Colleoni. The Venetian condottiere, 
born here, desired a chapel to receive his bones, and a sculptured cenotaph to 
commemorate his victories. Giovanni Antonio Amadeo designed the chapel and 
the tomb with splendor and taste; and Sixtus Siry of Nuremberg surmounted the 
sepulcher with an equestrian statue in wood, which would have won a wider 
fame had not Verrocchio cast the great captain in prouder bronze. Bergamo was 
too near to Milan to keep its painters home; but one of them, Andrea Previtali, 
after studying with Giovanni Bellini in Venice, returned to Bergamo (1513) to 
bequeath to it some paintings of exemplary piety and modest excellence. 

Brescia, subject at times to Venice, at times to Milan, held a balance between 
the two influences, and developed its own school of art. After disseminating his 
talent among half a dozen cities, Vincenzo Foppa returned to spend his declining 
years in his native Brescia. His pupil Vincenzo Civerchio shared with Floriano 
Ferramolo the honor of forming the Brescian school. Girolamo Romani, called 
Romanino, studied with Ferramolo, later in Padua and Venice; then, making 
Brescia his center, he painted there, and in other towns of northern Italy, a long 
series of frescoes, altarpieces, and portraits, excellent in color, less laudable in 
line; let us name only the Madonna and Child, in a magnificent frame by 
Stefano Lamberti, in the church of San Francesco. His pupil Alessandro 
Bonvicino, known as Moretto da Brescia, brought this dynasty to its zenith by 
blending the sensuous glory of the Venetians with the warm religious sentiment 
that marked Brescian painting to its end. In the church of SS. Nazaro e Celso, 
where Titian placed an Annunciation, Moretto painted an equally beautiful 
Coronation of the Virgin, whose archangel rivals in delicacy of form and feature 
the most graceful figures of Correggio. Like Titian he could paint, when he 
wished, an appetizing Venus; and his Salome, instead of revealing a murderess 
by proxy, shows us one of the sweetest, gentlest faces in the whole gamut of 
Renaissance art. 

Cremona gathered her life around her twelfth-century cathedral and its 
adjoining Torrazo—a campanile almost challenging Giotto’s and the Giralda. 
Within the duomo Giovanni de’ Sacchi—named II Pordenone from his native 
town—painted his masterpiece, Jesus Carrying His Cross. Three remarkable 
families contributed successive generations of talent to Cremonese painting: the 
Bembi (Bonifazio, Benedetto, Gian Francesco), the Boccaccini, and the Campi. 
Boccaccio Boccaccini, after studying in Venice and burning his fingers in a 


competition with Michelangelo in Rome, returned to Cremona and won acclaim 
by his frescoes of the Virgin in the Cathedral; and his son Camillo continued his 
excellence. In like manner the work of Galeazzo Campi was carried on by his 
sons Giulio and Antonio, and by Giulio’s pupil Bernardino Campi. Galeazzo 
designed the church of Santa Margherita in Cremona, and then painted in it a 
magnificent Presentation in the Temple. So the arts, in Renaissance Italy, tended 
to mate in one mind, and flowered under geniuses of such versatility as not even 
Periclean Greece had known. 


I. Giangaleazzo, who had prayed to the Virgin for a son, was so grateful for his success in begetting one that 
he vowed that all his progeny should bear her name. 


II. A precious but untranslatable sample by Poggio about Filelfo: Itaque Chrysoloras, moerore corrfectus, 
compulsus precibus, malo coactus, filiam tibi nuptui dedit a te corruptam, quae si extitisset integra, ne 
pilum quidem tibi abrasum ab illius natibus ostendisset.23 


III. This portrait is by some students ascribed to Leonardo da Vinci, and may represent Franchino Gaffuri, a 
musician at Lodovico’s court. 


CHAPTER VII 


Leonardo da Vinci 


1452-1519 


I. DEVELOPMENT: 1452-1482 


‘Tue most fascinating figure of the Renaissance was born on April 15, 1452 near 
the village of Vinci, some sixty miles from Florence. His mother was a peasant 
girl, Caterina, who had not bothered to marry his father. Her seducer, Piero 
d’Antonio, was a Florentine attorney of some means. In the year of Leonardo’s 
birth Piero married a woman of his own rank. Caterina had to be content with a 
peasant husband; she yielded her pretty love child to Piero and his wife; and 
Leonardo was brought up in semiaristocratic comfort without maternal love. 
Perhaps in that early environment he acquired his taste for fine clothing, and his 
aversion to women. 

He went to a neighborhood school, took fondly to mathematics, music, and 
drawing, and delighted his father by his singing and his playing of the lute. In 
order to draw well he studied all things in nature with curiosity, patience, and 
care; science and art, so remarkably united in his mind, had there one origin— 
detailed observation. When he was turning fifteen his father took him to 
Verrocchio’s studio in Florence, and persuaded that versatile artist to accept him 
as an apprentice. All the educated world knows Vasari’s story of how Leonardo 
painted the angel at the left in Verrocchio’s Baptism of Christ, and how the 
master was so overwhelmed by the beauty of the figure that he gave up painting 
and devoted himself to sculpture. Probably this abdication is a post-mortem 
legend; Verrocchio made several pictures after the Baptism. Perhaps in these 
apprentice days Leonardo painted the Annunciation in the Louvre, with its 
awkward angel and its startled maid. He could hardly have learned grace from 
Verrocchio. 

Meanwhile Ser Piero prospered, bought several properties, moved his family 
to Florence (1469), and married four wives in turn. The second was only ten 
years older than Leonardo. When the third presented Piero with a child Leonardo 
eased the congestion by going to live with Verrocchio. In that year (1472) he 


was admitted to membership in the Company of St. Luke. This guild, composed 
chiefly of apothecaries, physicians, and artists, had its headquarters in the 
hospital of Santa Maria Nuova. Presumably Leonardo found there some 
opportunities to study internal as well as external anatomy. Perhaps in those 
years he—or was it he?—painted the gaunt anatomical St. Jerome ascribed to 
him in the Vatican Gallery. And it was probably he who, toward 1474, painted 
the colorful and immature Annunciation of the Uffizi. 

A week before his twenty-fourth birthday Leonardo and three other youths 
were summoned before a committee of the Florentine Signory to answer a 
charge of having had homosexual relations. The result of this summons is 
unknown. On June 7, 1476, the accusation was repeated; the committee 
imprisoned Leonardo briefly, released him, and dismissed the charge as 
unproved.! Unquestionably he was a homosexual. As soon as he could afford to 
have his own studio he gathered handsome young men about him; he took some 
of them with him on his migrations from city to city; he referred to one or 
another of them in his manuscripts as amantissimo or carissimo— “most 
beloved,” “dearest.”2 What his intimate relations with these youths were we do 
not know; some passages in his notes suggest a distaste for sexual congress in 
any form.! Leonardo might reasonably doubt why he and a few others had been 
singled out for public accusation when homosexuality was so widespread in the 
Italy of the time. He never forgave Florence for the indignity of his arrest. 

Apparently he took the matter more seriously than the city did. A year after 
the accusation he was invited, and agreed, to accept a studio in the Medici 
gardens; and in 1478 the Signory itself asked him to paint an altarpiece for the 
chapel of St. Bernard in the Palazzo Vecchio. For some reason he did not carry 
out the assignment; Ghirlandaio took it over; Filippino Lippi completed it. 
Nevertheless the Signory soon gave him—and Botticelli—another commission: 
to paint—we cannot say to the life-full-length portraits of two men hanged for 
the conspiracy of the Pazzi against Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici. Leonardo, 
with his half-morbid interest in human deformity and suffering, may have felt 
some fascination in the gruesome task. 

But indeed he was interested in everything. All postures and actions of the 
human body, all expressions of the face in young and old, all the organs and 
movements of animals and plants from the waving of wheat in the field to the 
flight of birds in the air, all the cyclical erosion and elevation of mountains, all 
the currents and eddies of water and wind, the moods of the weather, the shades 
of the atmosphere, and the inexhaustible kaleidoscope of the sky—all these 
seemed endlessly wonderful to him; repetition never dulled for him their marvel 
and mystery; he filled thousands of pages with observations concerning them, 


and drawings of their myriad forms. When the monks of San Scopeto asked him 
to paint a picture for their chapel (1481), he made so many sketches for so many 
features and forms of it that he lost himself in the details, and never finished The 
Adoration of the Magi. 

Nevertheless it is one of his greatest paintings. The plan from which he 
developed it was drawn on a strictly geometrical pattern of perspective, with the 
whole space divided into diminishing squares; the mathematician in Leonardo 
always competed— often co-operated—with the artist. But the artist was already 
developed; the Virgin had the pose and features that she would keep in 
Leonardo’s work to the end; the Magi were drawn with a remarkable 
understanding—for a youth—of character and expression in old men; and the 
“Philosopher” at the left was literally a brown study of half-skeptical meditation, 
as if the painter had so soon come to view the Christian story with a spirit 
unwillingly incredulous and still devout. And around these figures half a 
hundred others gathered, as if every kind of man and woman had hurried to this 
crib seeking hungrily the meaning of life and some Light of the World, and 
finding the answer in a stream of births. 

The unfinished masterpiece, almost erased by time, hangs in the Uffizi at 
Florence, but it was Filippino Lippi who executed the painting accepted by the 
Scopetini brotherhood. To begin, to conceive too richly, to lose himself in 
experimenting with details; to see beyond his subject a boundless perspective of 
human, animal, plant, and architectural forms, of rocks and mountains, streams 
and clouds and trees, in a mystic chiaroscuro light; to be absorbed in the 
philosophy of the picture rather than in its technical accomplishment; to leave to 
others the lesser task of coloring the figures so drawn and placed for revealing 
significance; to turn in despair, after long labor of mind and body, from the 
imperfection with which the hand and the materials had embodied the dream: 
this was to be Leonardo’s character and fate, with a few exceptions, to the end. 


II. IN MILAN: 1482-99 


There was nothing hesitant, no sense yet of the merciless brevity of time, only 
youth’s limitless ambitions fed by burgeoning powers, in the letter that 
Leonardo, now thirty, sent in 1482 to Lodovico, regent of Milan. He had had 
enough of Florence; the desire to see new places and faces mounted in his blood. 
He had heard that Lodovico wanted a military engineer, an architect, a sculptor, 
a painter; well, he would offer himself as all these in one. And so he wrote his 
famous letter: 


Most Illustrious Lord, having now sufficiently seen and considered the proofs of all those who 
count themselves masters and inventors of instruments of war, and finding that their invention and 
use of the said instruments does not differ in any respect from those in common practice, I am 
emboldened without prejudice to anyone else to put myself in communication with your Excellency, 
in order to acquaint you with my secrets, thereafter offering myself at your pleasure effectually to 
demonstrate at any convenient time all those matters which are in part briefly recorded below. 

1. I have plans for bridges, very light and strong and suitable for carrying very easily... 

2. When a place is besieged I know how to cut off water from the trenches, and how to construct 
an infinite number of... scaling ladders and other instruments... 

4. I have plans for making cannon, very convenient and easy of transport, with which to hurl 
small stones in the manner almost of hail... 

5. And if it should happen that the engagement is at sea, I have plans for constructing many 
engines most suitable for attack or defense, and ships which can resist the fire of all the heaviest 
cannon, and powder and smoke. 

6. Also I have ways of arriving at a certain fixed spot by caverns and secret winding passages, 
made without any noise even though it may be necessary to pass underneath trenches or a river. 

7. Also I can make covered cars, safe and unassailable, which will enter the serried ranks of the 
enemy with artillery, and there is no company of men at arms so great as not to be broken by it. And 
behind these the infantry will be able to follow quite unharmed and without any opposition. 

8. Also, if need shall arise, I can make cannon, mortars, and light ord$$$ce, of very beautiful and 
useful shapes, quite different from those in common use. 

9. Where it is not possible to employ cannon, I can supply catapults, mangonels, traps, and other 
engines of wonderful efficacy not in general use. In short, as the variety of circumstances shall 
necessitate, I can supply an infinite number of different engines of attack and defense. 

10. In time of peace I believe that I can give you as complete satisfaction as anyone else in 
architecture, in the construction of buildings both public and private, and in conducting water from 
one place to another. 

Also I can execute sculpture in marble, bronze, or clay, and also painting, in which my work will 
stand comparison with that of anyone else whoever he may be. 

Moreover, I would undertake the work of the bronze horse, which shall endue with immortal 
glory and eternal honor the auspicious memory of the Prince your father and of the illustrious house 
of Sforza. 

And if any of the aforesaid things should seem impossible or impracticable to anyone, I offer 
myself as ready to make trial of them in your park or in whatever place shall please your Excellency, 
to whom I commend myself with all possible humility. 


We do not know how Lodovico replied, but we know that Leonardo reached 
Milan in 1482 or 1483, and soon made his way into the heart of “the Moor.” One 
story has it that Lorenzo, as a diplomatic bonbon, had sent him to Lodovico to 
deliver a handsome lute; another that he won a musical contest there, and was 
retained not for any of the powers that he had claimed “with all possible 
humility,” but for the music of his voice, the charm of his conversation, the soft 
sweet tone of the lyre that his own hands had fashioned in the form of a horse’s 
head.° Lodovico seems to have accepted him not at his own valuation but as a 
brilliant youth who—even though he might be less of an architect than 
Bramante, and too inexperienced to be entrusted with military engineering— 


might plan court masques and city pageants, decorate dresses for wife or 
mistress or princess, paint murals and portraits, and perhaps construct canals to 
improve the irrigation of the Lombard plain. It offends us to learn that the 
myriad-minded man had to spend irrecoverable time making curious girdles for 
Lodovico’s pretty bride, Beatrice d’Este, conceiving costumes for jousts and 
festivals, organizing pageants, or decorating stables. But a Renaissance artist 
was expected to do all these things between Madonnas; Bramante too shared in 
this courtlery; and who knows but the woman in Leonardo delighted in 
designing dresses and jewelry, and the accomplished equestrian in him enjoyed 
painting swift horses on stable walls? He adorned the ballroom of the Castello 
for the marriage of Beatrice, built a special bathroom for her, raised in the 
garden a pretty pavilion for her summer joy, and painted other rooms—camerini 
— for palace celebrations. He made portraits of Lodovico, Beatrice, and their 
children, of Lodovico’s mistresses Cecilia Gallerani and Lucrezia Crivelli; these 
paintings are lost, unless La Belle Ferroniére of the Louvre is Lucrezia. Vasari 
speaks of the family portraits as “marvelous,” and the picture of Lucrezia 
inspired a poet to a fervid eulogy of the lady’s beauty and the artist’s skill.© 

Perhaps Cecilia was Leonardo’s model for The Virgin of the Rocks. The 
painting was contracted for (1483) by the Confraternity of the Conception as the 
central part of an altarpiece for the church of San Francesco. The original was 
later bought by Francis I and is in the Louvre. Standing before it, we note the 
softly maternal face that Leonardo would use a dozen times in later works; an 
angel recalling one in Verrocchio’s Baptism of Christ; two infants exquisitely 
drawn; and a background of jutting, overhanging rocks that only Leonardo could 
have conceived as Mary’s habitat. The colors have been darkened by time, but 
possibly the artist intended a darkling effect, and suffused his pictures with a 
hazy atmosphere that Italy calls sfumato— “smoked.” This is one of Leonardo’s 
greatest pictures, surpassed only by The Last Supper, Mona Lisa, and The 
Virgin, Child, and St. Anne. 

The Last Supper and Mona Lisa are the world’s most famous paintings. Hour 
after hour, day after day, year after year, pilgrims enter the refectory that holds 
Leonardo’s most ambitious work. In that simple rectangular building the 
Dominican friars who were attached to Lodovico’s favorite church—Santa 
Maria delle Grazie—took their meals. Soon after the artist arrived in Milan 
Lodovico asked him to represent the Last Supper on the farthest wall of this 
refectory. For three years (1495-8), on and off, Leonardo labored or dallied at 
the task, while Duke and friars fretted over his incalculable delays. The prior (if 
we may believe Vasari) complained to Lodovico of Leonardo’s apparent sloth, 
and wondered why he would sometimes sit before the wall for hours without 


painting a stroke. Leonardo had no trouble explaining to the Duke—who had 
some trouble explaining to the prior—that an artist’s most important work lies in 
conception rather than in execution, and (as Vasari put it) “men of genius do 
most when they work least.” There were in this case, said Leonardo to Lodovico, 
two special difficulties—to conceive features worthy of the Son of God, and to 
picture a man as heartless as Judas; perhaps, he slyly suggested, he might use the 
too frequently seen face of the prior as a model for Iscariot.!! Leonardo hunted 
throughout Milan for heads and faces that might serve him in representing the 
Apostles; from a hundred such quarries he chose the features that were melted in 
the mintage of his art into those astonishingly individualized heads that make the 
wonder of the dying masterpiece. Sometimes he would rush from the streets or 
his studio to the refectory, add a stroke or two to the picture, and depart.® 

The subject was superb, but from a painter’s point of view it was pitted with 
hazards. It had to confine itself to male figures and a modest table in a simple 
room; there could be only the dimmest landscape or vista; no grace of women 
might serve as foil to the strength of the men; no vivid action could be brought in 
to set the figures into motion and convey the sense of life. Leonardo let in a 
glimpse of landscape through the three windows behind Christ. As a substitute 
for action he portrayed the gathering at the tense moment Christ has prophesied 
that one of the Apostles will betray Him, and each is asking, in fear or horror or 
amazement, “Is it I?” The institution of the Eucharist might have been chosen, 
but that would have frozen all thirteen faces into an immobile and stereotyped 
solemnity. Here, on the contrary, there is more than violent physical action; there 
is a searching and revelation of spirit; never again, so profoundly, has an artist 
revealed in one picture so many souls. For the Apostles Leonardo made 
numberless preliminary sketches; some of these—for James the Greater, Philip, 
Judas—are drawings of such finesse and power as only Rembrandt and 
Michelangelo have matched. When he tried to conceive the features of Christ, 
Leonardo found that the Apostles had exhausted his inspiration. According to 
Lomazzo (writing in 1557), Leonardo’s old friend Zenale advised him to leave 
the face of Christ unfinished, saying: “Of a truth it would be impossible to 
imagine faces lovelier or gentler than those of James the Greater or James the 
Less. Accept your misfortune, then, and leave your Christ incomplete; for 
otherwise, when compared with the Apostles, He would not be their Saviour or 
their Master.”9 Leonardo took the advice. He or a pupil made a famous sketch 
(now in the Brera Gallery) for the head of Christ, but it pictured an effeminate 
sadness and resignation rather than the heroic resolve that calmly entered 
Gethsemane. Perhaps Leonardo lacked the reverent piety that, had it been added 


to his sensitivity, his depth, and his skill, might have brought the picture nearer 
to perfection. 

Because he was a thinker as well as an artist, Leonardo shunned fresco 
painting as an enemy to thought; such painting on wet and freshly laid plaster 
had to be done rapidly before the plaster dried. Leonardo preferred to paint on a 
dry wall with tempera—colors mixed in a gelatinous substance, for this method 
allowed him to ponder and experiment. But these colors did not adhere firmly to 
the surface; even in Leonardo’s lifetime—what with the usual dampness of the 
refectory and its occasional flooding in heavy rains—the paint began to flake 
and fall; when Vasari saw the picture (1536) it was already blurred; when 
Lomazzo saw it, sixty years after its completion, it was already ruined beyond 
repair. The friars later helped decay by cutting a door through the legs of the 
Apostles into the kitchen (1656). The engraving by which the painting has been 
reproduced throughout the world was taken not from the spoiled original but 
from an imperfect copy made by one of Leonardo’s pupils, Marco d’Oggiono. 
Today we can study only the composition and the general outlines, hardly the 
shades or subtleties. But whatever were the defects of the work when Leonardo 
left it, some realized at once that it was the greatest painting that Renaissance art 
had yet produced. 

Meanwhile (1483) Leonardo had undertaken a work completely different and 
still more difficult. Lodovico had long wished to commemorate his father, 
Francesco Sforza, with an equestrian statue that would bear comparison with 
Donatello’s Gattamelata at Padua and Verrocchio’s Colleoni in Venice. 
Leonardo’s ambition was stirred. He set himself to studying the anatomy, action, 
and nature of the horse, and drew a hundred sketches of the animal, nearly all of 
snorting vivacity. Soon he was absorbed in making a plaster model. When some 
citizens of Piacenza asked him to recommend an artist to design and cast bronze 
doors for their cathedral he wrote characteristically in reply: “There is no one 
who is capable except Leonardo the Florentine, who is making the bronze horse 
of the Duke Francesco, and you need take no count of him, for he has work that 
will last his whole lifetime; and I fear that it is so great an undertaking that he 
will never finish it.”!0 Lodovico at times thought so too, and asked Lorenzo for 
other artists to come and complete the task (1489). Lorenzo, like Leonardo, 
could not think of anybody better than Leonardo himself. 

At last (1493) the plaster model was finished; all that remained was to cast it 
in bronze. In November the model was set up publicly under an arch to adorn the 
wedding procession of Lodovico’s niece Bianca Maria. Men marveled at its size 
and splendor; horse and rider rose to twenty-six feet; poets wrote sonnets in its 
praise; and no one doubted that when cast it would surpass in power and life the 


masterpieces of Donatello and Verrocchio. But it was never cast. Apparently 
Lodovico could not spare funds for the fifty tons of bronze required. The model 
was left in the open while Leonardo busied himself with art and boys, with 
science and experiments, with mechanisms and manuscripts. When the French 
captured Milan (1499) their bowmen made a target of the plaster cavallo, and 
broke off many pieces of it. Louis XII, in 1501, expressed a desire to cart it off 
to France as a trophy. We do not hear of it again. 

The great fiasco unnerved and exhausted Leonardo for a time, and may have 
disturbed his relations with the Duke. Normally Lodovico paid his “Apelles” 
well; a cardinal was surprised to learn that Leonardo received 2000 ducats 
($25,000?) a year, in addition to many gifts and privileges.!! The artist lived like 
an aristocrat: he had several apprentices, servants, pages, horses; engaged 
musicians; dressed in silks and furs, embroidered gloves, and fancy leather 
boots. Though he produced works beyond price, he seemed at times to dally with 
his assignments, or to interrupt them for his private researches and compositions 
in science, philosophy, and art. In 1497, tired of such delays, Lodovico invited 
Perugino to come and decorate some rooms in the Castello. Perugino could not 
come, and Leonardo took over the assignment, but the incident left hurt feelings 
on both sides. About this time Lodovico, straitened in his finances by diplomatic 
and military expenses, fell behind in paying Leonardo’s salary. Leonardo paid 
his own costs for almost two years, and then sent the Duke a gentle reminder 
(1498). Lodovico excused himself graciously, and a year later gave Leonardo a 
vineyard as a source of revenue. By that time Lodovico’s political edifice was 
falling about him; the French captured Milan, Lodovico fled, and Leonardo 
found himself uncomfortably free. 

He moved to Mantua (December, 1499), and there made a remarkable 
drawing of Isabella d’Este. She let her husband give it away as the first stage of 
its journey to the Louvre; and Leonardo, not relishing such generosity, passed on 
to Venice. He marveled at its proud beauty, but found its rich colors and Gothic- 
Byzantine ornaments too bright for his Florentine taste. He turned his steps back 
to the city of his youth. 


III. FLORENCE: 1500-1, 1503-6 


He was forty-eight when he tried to take up again the cords of life that he had 
snapped some seventeen years before. He had changed; Florence had, too, but 
divergently. She had become in his absence a half-democratic, half-puritan 
republic; he was accustomed to ducal rule and to soft aristocratic luxuries and 
ways. The Florentines, always critical, looked askance at his silks and velvets, 


his gracious manners, and his retinue of curly-headed youths. Michelangelo, 
twenty-two years his junior, resented the good looks that so contrasted with his 
own broken nose, and wondered, in his poverty, where Leonardo found the 
funds to maintain so rich a life. Leonardo had salvaged some six hundred ducats 
from his Milan days; now he refused many commissions, even from the 
imperious Marchesa of Mantua; and when he worked it was with his wonted 
leisureliness. 

The Servite friars had engaged Filippino Lippi to paint an altarpiece for their 
church of the Annunziata; Leonardo casually expressed his desire to do a similar 
work; Filippino courteously surrendered the assignment to the man then 
generally considered to be the greatest painter in Europe. The Servites brought 
Leonardo and his “household” to live at the monastery, and paid their expenses 
for what seemed a very long time. Then one day in 1501 he unveiled the cartoon 
for his proposed picture of The Virgin and Child with St. Anne and the Infant St. 
John. It “not only filled every artist with wonder,” says Vasari, “but when it was 
set up... men and women, young and old, flocked for two days to see it, as if in 
festival time, and they marveled exceedingly.” We do not know if this was the 
full-size drawing that is now a treasured possession of the Royal Academy of 
Arts in Burlington House, London; probably it was, though French authorities!2 
like to believe that it was the first form of the quite different picture in the 
Louvre. The smile of tender pride that softens and brightens the face of the 
Virgin in the cartoon is one of Leonardo’s miracles; beside it the smile of Mona 
Lisa is earthly and cynical. Nevertheless, though this is among the greatest of 
Renaissance drawings, it is unsuccessful; there is something ungainly, and in 
poor taste, in seating the Virgin unstably across the widespread legs of her 
mother. Leonardo apparently neglected to transform this sketch into a picture for 
the Servites; they had to turn back to Lippi, and then to Perugino, for their 
altarpiece. But soon afterward, perhaps from a variant of the Burlington cartoon, 
Leonardo painted The Virgin, St. Anne, and the Infant Jesus of the Louvre. This 
is a technical triumph, from Anne’s diademed head to Mary’s feet— 
scandalously naked but divinely fair. The triangular composition that had failed 
in the cartoon here came to full success: the four heads of Anne, Mary, the 
Child, and the lamb make one rich line; the Child and His grandmother are intent 
on Mary, and the incomparable draperies of the women fill out the divergent 
space. The characteristic sfumato of Leonardo’s brush has softened all outlines, 
as shadows soften them in life. The Leonardesque smile, on Mary in the cartoon 
but on Anne in the painting, set a fashion that would continue in Leonardo’s 
followers for half a century. 


From the mystic ecstasy of these tender evocations Leonardo passed, by an 
almost incredible transition, to serve Caesar Borgia as military engineer (June, 
1502). Borgia was beginning his third campaign in the Romagna; he wanted a 
man who could make topographical maps, build and equip fortresses, bridge or 
divert streams, and invent weapons of offense and defense. Perhaps he had heard 
of the ideas that Leonardo had expressed or drawn for new engines of war. There 
was, for example, his sketch for an armored car or tank, whose wheels were to 
be moved by soldiers within its walls. “These cars,” Leonardo had written, “take 
the place of elephants — one may tilt with them; one may hold bellows in them to 
terrify the horses of the enemy; one may put carabineers in them to break up 
every company.”!5 Or, said Leonardo, you can put terrible scythes on the flanks 
of a chariot, and a still more lethal revolving scythe on a forward projecting 
shaft; these would mow down men like a field of grain.14 Or you can make the 
wheels of the chariot turn a mechanism that will swing deadly flails at four 
ends.!5 You can attack a fort by placing your soldiers under some protective 
covering;!6 and you can repel besiegers by throwing down upon them bottles of 
poison gas.!7 Leonardo had planned a “book of how to drive back armies by the 
fury of floods caused by releasing waters,” and a “book of how to inundate 
armies by closing the outlets” of waters flowing through valleys.!8 He had 
designed devices for mechanically discharging a succession of arrows from a 
revolving platform, for raising cannon upon a carriage, for toppling over the 
crowded ladders of a besieging force attempting to scale the walls.19 Borgia put 
most of these contraptions aside as impracticable; he tried one or two in the siege 
of Ceri in 1503. Nevertheless he issued the following patent of authority 
(August, 1502): 


To all our lieutenants, castellans, captains, condottieri, officials, soldiers, and subjects. We 
constrain and command that the bearer, our most excellent and well-beloved servant, architect, and 
engineerin-chief, Leonardo Vinci—whom we have appointed to inspect strongholds and fortresses 
in our dominions to the end that according to their need and his counsel we may be enabled to 
provide for their necessities—to accord a passage absolutely free from any toll or tax, a friendly 
welcome both for himself and his company; freedom to see, examine and take measurements 
precisely as he may wish; and for this purpose assistance in men as many as he may desire; and all 
possible aid and favor. It is our will that in the execution of any works in our dominions every 
engineer will be bound to confer with him and follow his advice.2° 


Leonardo wrote much, but rarely about himself. We should have relished his 
opinion of Borgia, and might have put it illuminatingly beside that of the envoy 
whom Florence was sending to Caesar at this time—Niccolo Machiavelli. But all 
that we know is that Leonardo visited Imola, Faenza, Forli, Ravenna, Rimini, 
Pesaro, Urbino, Perugia, Siena, and other cities; that he was in Senigallia when 


Caesar snared and strangled there four treasonable captains; and that he 
presented Caesar with six extensive maps of central Italy, showing the direction 
of the streams, the nature and contours of the terrain, the distances between 
rivers, mountains, fortresses, and towns. Then suddenly he learned that Caesar 
was almost dead in Rome, the Caesarian empire was collapsing, and an enemy 
of the Borgias was mounting the papal throne. Once more Leonardo, his new 
world of action fading before him, turned back to Florence (April, 1503). 

In October of that year Pietro Soderini, head of the Florentine government, 
proposed to Leonardo and Michelangelo that each should paint a mural in the 
new Hall of the Five Hundred in the Palazzo Vecchio. Both men accepted, strict 
contracts were drawn up, and the artists retired to separate studios to design their 
guiding cartoons. Each was to picture some triumph of Florentine arms: Angelo 
an action in the war with Pisa, Leonardo the victory of Florence over Milan at 
Anghiari. The alert citizens followed the progress of the work as a contest of 
gladiators; argument rose excitedly on the rival merits and styles; and some 
observers thought that any definite superiority of one picture over the other 
would decide whether later painters would follow Leonardo’s bent toward 
delicate and subtle representation of feeling, or Michelangelo’s penchant for 
mighty muscles and demonic force. 

Perhaps it was at this time (for the incident has no date) that the younger artist 
let his dislike of Leonardo come to flagrant insult. One day some Florentines in 
the Piazza Santa Trinita were discussing a passage in The Divine Comedy. 
Seeing Leonardo pass, they stopped him and asked for his interpretation. At that 
moment Michelangelo appeared, who was known to have studied Dante 
zealously. “Here is Michelangelo,” said Leonardo; “he will explain the verses.” 
Thinking that Leonardo was making fun of him, the unhappy Titan broke out in 
violent scorn: “Explain them yourself! You who made the model of a horse to be 
cast in bronze and could not cast it, and left it unfinished, to your shame! And 
those Milanese capons thought you could do it!” Leonardo, we are told, flushed 
deeply, but made no reply; Michelangelo marched off fuming.?1 

Leonardo prepared his cartoon carefully. He visited the scene of the 
engagement at Anghiari, read reports of it, made innumerable sketches of horses 
and men in the passion of battle or the agony of death. Now, as seldom in Milan, 
he found an opportunity to put movement into his art. He took full advantage of 
it, and depicted such a fury of mortal conflict that Florence almost shuddered at 
the sight; no one had supposed that this most refined of Florentine artists could 
conceive or picture such a vision of patriotic homicide. Perhaps Leonardo used 
here his experience in Caesar Borgia’s campaign; the horrors that he may then 
have witnessed could be expressed in his drawing and exorcised from his mind. 


By February of 1505 he had finished his cartoon, and began to paint its central 
picture—The Battle of the Standard— in the Sala dei Cinquecento. 

But now again he who had studied physics and chemistry, and had not yet 
learned the fate of his Last Supper, made a tragic mistake. Experimenting with 
encaustic techniques, he thought to fix the colors into the stucco wall by heat 
from a brazier on the floor. The room was damp, the winter was cold, the heat 
did not reach high enough, the stucco failed to absorb the paint, the upper colors 
began to run, and no frenzied effort availed to halt the ruin. Meanwhile financial 
difficulties arose. The Signory was paying Leonardo fifteen florins ($188?) per 
month, hardly to be compared with the 160 or so that Lodovico had assigned 
him in Milan. When a tactless official offered the month’s payment in coppers, 
Leonardo rejected them. He abandoned the enterprise in shame and despair, only 
moderately consoled by the fact that Michelangelo, after completing his cartoon, 
made no painting from it at all, but accepted a call from Pope Julius IT to come 
and work in Rome. The great competition was a sorry mess that left Florence ill 
disposed toward the two greatest artists in her history. 

On and off, during the years 1503-6, Leonardo painted the portrait of Mona 
Lisa—i.e., Madonna Elisabetta, third wife of Francesco del Giocondo, who in 
1512 was to be a member of the Signory. Presumably a child of Francesco, 
buried in 1499, was one of Elisabetta’s children, and this loss may have helped 
to mold the serious features behind La Gioconda’s smile. That Leonardo should 
call her back to his studio so many times during those three years; that he should 
spend upon her portrait all the secrets and nuances of his art—modeling her 
softly with light and shade, framing her in a fanciful vista of trees and waters, 
mountains and skyclothing her in raiment of velvet and satin woven into folds 
whose every wrinkle is a masterpiece—studying with passionate care the subtle 
muscles that form and move the mouth—bringing musicians to play for her and 
to evoke upon her features the disillusioned tenderness of a mother remembering 
a departed child: these are inklings of the spirit in which he came to this 
engaging merger of painting and philosophy. A thousand interruptions, a 
hundred distracting interests, the simultaneous struggle with the Anghiari design, 
left unbroken the unity of his conception, the unwonted pertinacity of his zeal. 

This, then, is the face that launched a thousand reams upon a sea of ink. Not 
an unusually lovely face; a shorter nose would have launched more reams; and 
many a lass in oil or marble—as in any Correggio—would by comparison make 
Lisa only moderately fair. It is her smile that has made her fortune through the 
centuries—a nascent twinkle in her eyes, an amused and checked upcurving of 
her lips. What is she smiling at? The efforts of the musicians to entertain her? 
The leisurely diligence of an artist who paints her through a thousand days and 


never makes an end? Or is it not just Mona Lisa smiling, but woman, all women, 
saying to all men: “Poor impassioned lovers! A Nature blindly commanding 
continuance burns your nerves with an absurd hunger for our flesh, softens your 
brains with a quite unreasonable idealization of our charms, lifts you to lyrics 
that subside with consummation—and all that you may be precipitated into 
parentage! Could anything be more ridiculous? But we too are snared; we 
women pay a heavier price than you for your infatuation. And yet, sweet fools, it 
is pleasant to be desired, and life is redeemed when we are loved.” Or was it 
only the smile of Leonardo himself that Lisa wore—of the inverted spirit that 
could hardly recall the tender touch of a woman’s hand, and could believe in no 
other destiny for love or genius than obscene decomposition, and a little fame 
flickering out in man’s forgetfulness? 

When at last the sittings ended, Leonardo kept the picture, claiming that this 
most finished of all portraits was still incomplete. Perhaps the husband did not 
like the prospect of having his wife curl up her lips at him and his guests, hour 
after hour from his walls. Many years later Francis I bought it for 4000 crowns 
($50,000),22 and framed it in his palace at Fontainebleau. Today, after time and 
restorations have blurred its subtleties, it hangs in the majestic Salon Carré of the 
Louvre, daily amused by a thousand worshipers, and waiting for time to efface 
and confirm Mona Lisa’s smile. 


IV. IN MILAN AND ROME: 1506-16 


Contemplating such a picture, and reckoning how many hours of thought 
must have guided so many minutes of the brush, we revise our judgment of 
Leonardo’s seeming sloth, and perceive again that his work embodied the 
meditations of numberless inactive days; as when an author on an evening’s 
stroll, or lying sleepless in the night, molds the next day’s chapter, page, or 
verse, or rolls on the mind’s tongue some savory adjective or bewitching phrase. 
And in those same five years at Florence that saw The Virgin, Child, and St. 
Anne in all its forms, and Mona Lisa, and the ferocious cartoon and melting 
Battle, Leonardo found time to paint other pictures, like the lovely portrait of 
Ginevra de’ Benci now in Vienna, and the lost Youthful Christ that at last he 
yielded to the importunate Marchioness of Mantua (1504). But her agent sent her 
a revealing note: “Leonardo grows very impatient of painting, and spends most 
of his time on geometry.”23 Perhaps in those outwardly idle hours Leonardo was 
burying the artist in the scientist, the Apelles in the Faust. 

However, science brought no fees; and though he was living simply now, he 
must have mourned the passing of those days when he had been the artist prince 


of Milan. When Charles d’ Amboise, viceroy of Milan for Louis XII, invited him 
to return, Leonardo asked Soderini might he be excused for a few months from 
his commitments to Florence. Soderini complained that Leonardo had not yet 
earned the money paid him for The Battle of Anghiari; Leonardo raised the 
unearned sum and brought it to Soderini, who refused it. Finally (1506) Soderini, 
anxious to keep the good will of the French King, let Leonardo go on condition 
that he return to Florence after three months, or pay a penalty of 150 ducats 
($1875?). He went; and though he revisited Florence in 1507, 1509, and 1511, 
he remained in the employ of Amboise and Louis in Milan till 1513. Soderini 
protested, but Louis overruled him with the gracious courtesy of confident 
strength. To make matters quite clear, Louis in 1507 appointed Leonardo peintre 
et ingénieur ordinaire— painter and engineer in ordinary—to the King of 
France. 

It was no sinecure; Leonardo earned his keep. We hear of him again 
decorating palaces, designing or building canals, preparing pageants, painting 
pictures, planning an equestrian monument of Marshal Trivulzio, and 
collaborating in anatomical studies with Marcantonio della Torre. Probably 
during this second stay at Milan he painted two pictures that came from the 
lower levels of his genius. The St. John of the Louvre has the rounded contours 
of a woman, and such flowing curls and delicate features as might have graced a 
Magdalen. Leda and the Swan (in a private collection in Rome) has a face and 
fleshly softness recalling the St. John and the Bacchus formerly ascribed to 
Leonardo; but it is most likely a copy from a lost painting or cartoon by the 
master. His fame would have gained had these pictures died at birth. 

In 1512 the French were chased out of Milan, and Lodovico’s son Maximilian 
began a brief reign. Leonardo stayed a while, writing illegibile notes on science 
and art while Milan burned with fires set by the Swiss. But in 1513, hearing that 
Leo X had been chosen pope, he thought there might be, in Medicean Rome, a 
place even for an artist of sixty-one years; and he set out with four of his pupils. 
At Florence Leo’s brother, Giuliano de’ Medici, attached Leonardo to his 
retinue, and assigned him a monthly stipend of thirty-three ducats ($412°). 
Arrived in Rome, Leonardo was welcomed by the art-loving Pope, who gave 
him rooms in the Belvedere Palace. Presumably Leonardo met—certainly he 
influenced—Raphael and Sodoma. Leo may have given him a commission for a 
picture, for Vasari tells how surprised the Pope was to find Leonardo mixing 
varnish before doing any painting; “this man,” Leo is reported to have said, “will 
never do anything, for he begins to think of the last stage before the first.”24 In 
truth Leonardo had now ceased to be a painter; science more and more absorbed 
him; he studied anatomy at the hospital, worked on problems of light, and wrote 


many pages on geometry. He amused his leisure by constructing a mechanical 
lizard with beard, horns, and wings, which he made to flutter by an injection of 
quicksilver. Leo lost interest in him. 

But meanwhile Francis I, a royal lover of art, had succeeded Louis XII. In 
October 1515 he recaptured Milan. Apparently he invited Leonardo to join him 
there. Early in 1516 Leonardo bade farewell to Italy, and accompanied Francis to 
France. 


V. THE MAN 


What sort of man was this prince of art? There are several alleged portraits of 
him, but none before fifty. Vasari speaks with unusual fervor of “the never 
adequately praised beauty of his body,” and “the splendor of his appearance, 
which was extremely beautiful, and made every sorrowful soul serene”; but 
Vasari spoke from hearsay, and we have no representation of this godlike stage. 
Even in middle age Leonardo wore a long beard, carefully perfumed and curled. 
A portrait of Leonardo by himself, in the Royal Library at Windsor, shows a 
broad and benign face, with long flowing hair and a vast white beard. A 
magnificent painting in the Uffizi Gallery, by an unknown artist, pictures him 
with a strong face, searching eyes, white hair and beard, and soft black hat. The 
noble figure of Plato in Raphael’s School of Athens (1509) has by tradition and 
some scholars been called a portrait of Leonardo.24@ A self-portrait in chalk, in 
the Turin Gallery, shows him bald to the mid-pate, wrinkled in forehead, cheeks, 
and nose, and almost lost in hair. He seems to have grown old before his time, 
and died at sixty-seven, despite a careful vegetarian regimen, while 
Michelangelo, who scorned hygiene and entertained one ailment after another, 
reached eighty-nine. He dressed in luxurious clothing, while Michelangelo lived 
in his boots. Yet Leonardo in his prime was known for his strength, bending a 
horseshoe with his hands; he was an expert fencer, and skilled in riding and 
managing horses, which he loved as the noblest and fairest of animals. 
Apparently he drew, painted, and wrote with his left hand; this, rather than a 
desire to be illegible, made him write from right to left. 

We have suggested that his homosexuality was not innate, but grew out of the 
unpleasant relation of a burdened stepmother with a bastard stepson. His need 
for receiving and returning affection found satisfaction with the handsome 
youths whom he later collected. He drew women much less frequently than men; 
he acknowledged their beauty, but seems to have shared Socrates’ preference for 
boys. In all the jungle of his manuscripts there is no word of love or tenderness 
for women. Yet he understood well many phases of woman’s nature; no one has 


surpassed him in representing virginal delicacy, motherly solicitude, or feminine 
subtlety. It may be that his sensitiveness, his secretive anagrams and codes, his 
double locking of his studio at night, had a root in his consciousness of 
abnormality as well as in his fear of being charged with heresy. He was not 
anxious to be read by the many. “The truth of things,” he wrote, “is a supreme 
food for fine intelligences, but not for wandering wits.”2° 

His sexual inversion may have influenced other elements of his character. He 
was the soul of gentle kindness to his friends. He protested against killing 
animals, “would not allow anyone to hurt any living thing”;2© he bought caged 
birds to free them.2” In other aspects he seemed morally insensitive. He was 
apparently fascinated by the problem of designing instruments of war. He 
appears to have felt no strong resentment against the French for condemning to a 
dungeon the Lodovico who for sixteen years had maintained him handsomely in 
Milan. He went off without visible qualm to serve a Borgia whom Florence 
feared as a threat to her liberty. Like every artist, every author, and every 
homosexual, he was unusually self-conscious, sensitive, and vain. Se tu sarai 
solo tu sarai tutto tuo, he wrote; “if you are alone, you are all your own; with a 
companion you are half yourself; so you squander yourself according to the 
indiscretion of your company.”28 He could shine in company as a musician or a 
conversationalist, but he liked rather to isolate himself in rapt concentration on 
his tasks. “The chief gift of nature,” he said (never having starved), “is 
liberty.”29 

His virtues were the better side of his faults. His aversion to sexual behavior 
may have left him free to spend his blood upon his work. His painful sensitivity 
opened up to him a thousand facets of reality unseen by the common eye. He 
would follow through a dozen streets, or all day long, some unusual face, and 
then, in his studio, draw it as well as if he had brought the model with him. His 
mind leaped at peculiarities—strange forms, actions, ideas. “The Nile,” he 
wrote, “has discharged more water into the sea than is at present contained in all 
the waters of the earth”; consequently “all the sea and the rivers have passed 
through the mouth of the Nile an infinite number of times.”23° By a kindred bent 
he indulged himself in queer pranks; so one day he hid the cleaned gut of a ram 
in a room, and when his friends had gathered there, he inflated the gut by a 
bellows in an adjoining chamber, until the swelling skin crowded his guests 
against the walls. He recorded in his notebooks a variety of second-class fables 
and jokes. 

His curiosity, his inversion, his sensitivity, his passion for perfection, all 
entered into his most fatal defect—the inability or unwillingess to complete what 
he had begun. Perhaps he entered upon each work of art with a view to solve a 


technical problem of composition, color, or design, and lost interest in the work 
when the solution had been found. Art, he said, lies in conceiving and designing, 
not in the actual execution; this was labor for lesser minds. Or he pictured to 
himself some subtlety, significance, or perfection that his patient, and at last 
impatient, hand could not realize, and he abandoned the effort in despair, as in 
the case of the face of Christ.5! He passed too quickly from one task or subject to 
another; he was interested in too many things; he lacked a unifying purpose, a 
dominating idea; this “universal man” was a medley of brilliant fragments; he 
was possessed of and by too many abilities to harness them to one goal. In the 
end he mourned, “I have wasted my hours.”2 

He wrote five thousand pages, but never completed one book. Quantitatively 
he was more an author than an artist. He speaks of having composed 120 
manuscripts; fifty remain. They are written from right to left in a half-Oriental 
script that almost lends color to the legend that at one time he traveled in the 
Near East, served the Egyptian sultan, and embraced the Mohammedan faith.°3 
His grammar is poor, his spelling is individualistic. His reading was varied and 
desultory. He had a little library of thirty-seven volumes: the Bible, Aesop, 
Diogenes Laertius, Ovid, Livy, Pliny the Elder, Dante, Petrarch, Poggio, Filelfo, 
Ficino, Pulci, the Travels of “Mandeville,” and treatises on mathematics, 
cosmography, anatomy, medicine, agriculture, palmistry, and the art of war. He 
remarked that “the knowledge of past times and of geography adorns and 
nourishes the intellect,’24 but his many anachronisms show only a scattering 
acquaintance with history. He aspired to be a good writer; made several attempts 
at eloquence, as in his repeated descriptions of a flood;°5 and wrote vivid 
accounts of a tempest and a battle. He clearly intended to publish some of his 
writings, and often began to put his notes into order for this purpose. So far as 
we know he published nothing during his lifetime; but he must have allowed 
some friends to see selected manuscripts, for there are references to his writings 
in Flavio Biondo, Jerome Cardan, and Cellini. 

He wrote equally well on science and art, and divided his time almost evenly 
between them. The most substantial of his manuscripts is the Trattato della 
pittura, or Treatise on Painting, first published in 1651. Despite devoted modern 
editing, it is still a loose aggregation of fragments, in poor array, and often 
repetitious. Leonardo anticipates those who argue that painting can be learned 
only by painting; he thinks a sound knowledge of theory helps; and he laughs off 
his critics as being like “those of whom Demetrius declared that he took no more 
account of the wind that came from their mouths than of that which they 
expelled from their lower parts.”3” His basic precept is that the student of art 
should study nature rather than copy the works of other artists. “See to it, O 


painter, that when you go into the fields you give your attention to the various 
objects, looking carefully in turn first at one object then at another, making a 
bundle of different things selected among those of less value.”38 Of course the 
painter must study anatomy, perspective, modeling by light and _ shade; 
boundaries sharply defined make a picture seem wooden. “Always make the 
figure so that the bosom is not turned in the same direction as the head”;29 here 
is one secret of the grace in Leonardo’s own compositions. Finally he urges: 
“Make figures with such action as may suffice to show what the figure has in 
mind.”49 Did he forget to do this with Mona Lisa, or did he exaggerate our 
ability to read the soul in the eyes and the lips? 

Leonardo the man appears more clearly and variously in his drawings than in 
his paintings or his notes. Their number is legion; one manuscript alone—the 
Codice Atlantico in Milan—has seventeen hundred. Many are hasty sketches; 
many are such masterpieces that we must rank Leonardo as the ablest, subtlest, 
profoundest draughtsman of the Renaissance; there is nothing in the drawings of 
Michelangelo or Rembrandt that can match the amazing Virgin, Christ, and St. 
Anne in Burlington House. Leonardo used silverpoint, charcoal, red chalk, or 
pen and ink to draw almost every phase of physical, many of spiritual life. A 
hundred putti or bambini spread their fat and dimpled legs in his sketches; a 
hundred youths, half Greek in profile, half woman in soul; a hundred pretty 
maidens, of demure and tender mien, hair waving in the wind; athletes proud of 
their muscles, and warriors breathing battle or gleaming with armor and arms; 
saints from the soft beauty of Sebastian to the haggard skin of Jerome; gentle 
madonnas seeing the world redeemed in their babes; complex drawings of 
costumes for masquerades; and studies of shawls and scarves and laces and 
robes caressing the head or the neck, curling on the arm, or falling from shoulder 
or knee in folds that catch the light, invite the touch, and seem more real than the 
garments on our flesh. All these forms sing the zest and marvel of life; but 
scattered among them are horrible grotesques and caricatures—deformed heads, 
leering imbeciles, bestial faces, crippled bodies, shrews contorted with fury, a 
Medusa with snakes for hair, men desiccated and corrugated with age, women in 
the last stages of decay; this was another side of reality, and Leonardo’s 
impartial universal eye caught it, fixed it, put it down resolutely on his sheets, as 
if to look ugly evil squarely in the face. He kept these horrors out of his 
paintings, which owed some loyalty to beauty, but he had to find room for them 
in his philosophy. 

Perhaps nature pleased him more than man did, for nature was neutral, and 
could not be accused of evil as malice; everything in her was forgivable to an 
unbiased eye. So Leonardo drew many landscapes, and scolded Botticelli for 


ignoring them; he followed the tendrils of flowers faithfully with his pen; he 
hardly painted a picture without giving it added magic and depth by a 
background of trees, streams, rocks, mountains, clouds, and sea. He almost 
banished architectural forms from his art so that he might leave more room for 
nature to enter and absorb the painted individual or group into the reconciling 
totality of things. 

Sometimes Leonardo tried his hand at architectural design, but with 
chastening unsuccess. There are architectural fantasies among his drawings, 
quaint and half Syrian. He liked domes, and made a pretty sketch for a kind of 
St. Sophia that Lodovico might build in Milan; it never rose from the ground. 
Lodovico sent him to Pavia to help redesign the cathedral there, but Leonardo 
found the mathematicians and anatomists of Pavia more interesting than the 
cathedral. He mourned the noise, filth, and narrow congestion of Italian towns, 
studied town planning, and submitted to Lodovico a sketch for a city of two 
levels. On the lower level would move all commercial traffic, “and loads for the 
service and convenience of the common people”; the upper level would be a 
roadway twenty braccia (some forty feet) wide, upheld by colonnaded arcades, 
and “not to be used by vehicles, but solely for the convenience of the 
gentlefolk”; spiral staircases would occasionally connect the two levels, and 
every here and there a fountain would cool and cleanse the air.4! Lodovico had 
no funds for such an upheaval, and the Milanese aristocracy remained on the 
earth. 


VI. THE INVENTOR 


It is hard for us to realize that to Lodovico, as to Caesar Borgia, Leonardo 
was primarily an engineer. Even the pageants that he planned for the Duke of 
Milan included ingenious automata. “Every day,” says Vasari, “he made models 
and designs for the removal of mountains with ease, and to pierce them to pass 
from one place to another; and by means of levers, cranes, and winches to raise 
and draw heavy weights; he devised methods for cleaning harbors, and for 
raising water from great depths.”42 He developed a machine for cutting threads 
in screws; he worked along correct lines towards a water wheel; he devised 
frictionless roller-bearing band brakes.43 He designed the first machine gun, and 
mortars with cog gears to elevate their range; a multiple-belt drive; three-speed 
transmission gears; an adjustable monkey wrench; a machine for rolling metal; a 
movable bed for a printing press; a self-locking worm gear for raising a ladder.“4 
He had a plan for underwater navigation, but refused to explain it.4° He revived 
the idea of Hero of Alexandria for a steam engine, and showed how steam 


pressure in a gun could propel an iron bolt twelve hundred yards. He invented a 
device for winding and evenly distributing yarn on a revolving spindle,4° and 
scissors that would open and close with one movement of the hand. Often he let 
his fancy bemuse him, as when he suggested inflated skis for walking on water, 
or a water mill that would simultaneously play several musical instruments.4” He 
described a parachute: “If a man have a tent made of linen, of which the 
apertures have all been stopped up, and it be twelve cubits across and twelve in 
depth, he will be able to throw himself down from any great height without 
sustaining any injury.”48 

Through half his life he pondered the problem of human flight. Like Tolstoi 
he envied the birds as a species in many ways superior to man. He studied in 
detail the operation of their wings and tails, the mechanics of their rising, 
gliding, turning, and descending. His sharp eye noted these movements with 
passionate curiosity, and his swift pencil drew and recorded them. He observed 
how birds avail themselves of air currents and pressures. He planned the 
conquest of the air: 


You will make an anatomy of the wings of a bird, together with the muscles of the breast, which 
move these wings. And you will do the same for a man, in order to show the possibility of a man 
sustaining himself in the air by the beating of wings.49... The rising of birds without beating their 
wings is not produced by anything other than their circular movement amid the currents of the 
wind.°9... Your bird should have no other model than the bat, because its membranes serve aS... a 
means of binding together the framework of the wings.5!... A bird is an instrument working 
according to mechanical law. This instrument it is within the power of man to reproduce with all its 
movements, but not with a corresponding degree of strength.52 


He made several drawings of a screw mechanism by which a man, through the 
action of his feet, might cause wings to beat fast enough to raise him into the 
air.59 In a brief essay Sul volo, On Flight, he described a flying machine made by 
him with strong starched linen, leather joints, and thongs of raw silk. He called 
this “the bird,” and wrote detailed instructions for flying it.>4 


If this instrument made with a screw... be turned swiftly, the said screw will make its spiral in 
the air, and it will rise high.5°... Make trial of the machine over the water, so that if you fall you do 
not do yourself any harm.5°... The great bird will take its first flight... filling the whole world with 
amazement and all records with its fame; and it will bring eternal glory to the nest where it was 
born.97 


Did he actually try to fly? A note in the Codice Atlantico°® says: “Tomorrow 
morning, on the second day of January, 1496, I will make the thong and the 
attempt”; we do not know what this means. Fazio Cardano, father of Jerome 
Card an the physicist (1501—76), told his son that Leonardo himself had essayed 


flight.59 Some have thought that when Antonio, one of Leonardo’s aides, broke 
his leg in 1510, it was in trying to fly one of Leonardo’s machines. We do not 
know. 

Leonardo was on the wrong tack; human flight came not by imitating the 
bird, except in gliding, but by applying the internal combustion engine to a 
propellor that could beat the air not downward but backward; forward speed 
made possible upward flight. But the noblest distinction of man is his passion for 
knowledge. Shocked by the wars and crimes of mankind, disheartened by the 
selfishness of ability and the perpetuity of poverty, saddened by the superstitions 
and credulities with which the nations and generations gild the brevity and 
indignities of life, we feel our race in some part redeemed when we see that it 
can hold a soaring dream in its mind and heart for three thousand years, from the 
legend of Daedalus and Icarus, through the baffled groping of Leonardo and a 
thousand others, to the glorious and tragic victory of our time. 


VII. THE SCIENTIST 


Side by side with his drawings, sometimes on the same page, sometimes 
scrawled across a sketch of a man or a woman, a landscape or a machine, are the 
notes in which this insatiable mind puzzled over the laws and operations of 
nature. Perhaps the scientist grew out of the artist: Leonardo’s painting 
compelled him to study anatomy, the laws of proportion and perspective, the 
composition and reflection of light, the chemistry of pigments and oils; from 
these researches he was drawn to a more intimate investigation of structure and 
function in plants and animals; and from these inquiries he rose to a 
philosophical conception of universal and invariable natural law. Often the artist 
peered out again in the scientist; the scientific drawing might be itself a thing of 
beauty, or terminate in a graceful arabesque. 

Like most scientists of his time, Leonardo tended to identify scientific method 
with experience rather than experiment.69 “Remember,” he counsels himself, 
“when discoursing about water, to adduce first experience and then reason.”6! 
Since any man’s experience can be no more than a microscopic fragment of 
reality, Leonardo supplemented his with reading, which can be experience by 
proxy. He studied carefully but critically the writings of Albert of Saxony,®2 
gained a partial acquaintance with the ideas of Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus, 
and Nicholas of Cusa, and learned much from association with Luca Pacioli, 
Marcantonio della Torre, and other professors in the University of Pavia. But he 
tested everything with his own experience. “Whoever refers to authorities in 
disputing ideas works with his memory rather than with his reason.”©3 He was 


the least occult of the thinkers of his age. He rejected alchemy and astrology, and 
hoped for a time when “all astrologers will be castrated.”64 

He tried his hand at almost every science. He took enthusiastically to 
mathematics as the purest form of reasoning; he felt a certain beauty in 
geometrical figures, and drew some on the same page with a study for The Last 
Supper.®° He expressed vigorously one of the fundamental principles of science: 
“There is no certainty where one can neither apply any of the mathematical 
sciences nor any of those that are based upon them.”6® And he proudly echoed 
Plato: “Let no man who is not a mathematician read the elements of my work.”®7 

He was fascinated by astronomy. He proposed to “make glasses in order to 
see the moon large,”’®® but apparently he did not make them. He writes: “The sun 
does not move... the earth is not in the center of the circle of the sun, nor in the 
center of the universe.”69 “The moon has every month a winter and a 
summer.”79 He discusses acutely the causes of spots on the moon, and combats, 
on that matter, the views of Albert of Saxony.’! Taking a lead from the same 
Albert, he argues that since “every heavy substance presses downward, and 
cannot be upheld perpetually, the whole earth must become spherical,” and will 
ultimately be covered with water.72 

He noticed on high elevations the fossil shells of marine animals, and 
concluded that the waters had once reached those altitudes’? (Boccaccio had 
suggested this about 1338 in his Filocopo’+). He rejected the notion of a 
universal flood,7° and ascribed to the earth an antiquity that would have shocked 
the orthodoxy of his time. He assigned to the accumulations brought down by 
the Po a duration of 200,000 years. He made a map of Italy as he imagined it to 
have been in an early geological era. The Sahara Desert, he thought, had once 
been covered with salt water.76 Mountains have been formed through erosion by 
rain.’”7 The bottom of the sea is continually rising with the detritus of all the 
streams that flow into it. “Very great rivers flow underground”;7® and the 
movement of life-giving water in the body of the earth corresponds to the 
movement of the blood in the body of man.”7? Sodom and Gomorrah were 
destroyed not by human wickedness but by slow geological action, probably the 
subsidence of their soil into the Dead Sea.®° 

Leonardo followed avidly the advances made in physics by Jean Buridan and 
Albert of Saxony in the fourteenth century. He wrote a hundred pages on motion 
and weight, and hundreds more on heat, acoustics, optics, color, hydraulics, and 
magnetism. “Mechanics is the paradise of the mathematical sciences, for by its 
means one comes to the fruit of mathematics” in useful work.®! He delighted in 
pulleys, cranes, and levers, and saw no end to what they could lift or move; but 
he laughed at seekers for perpetual motion. “Force with material movement, and 


weight with percussion, are the four accidental powers in which all the works of 
mortals have their being and their end.”82 Despite these lines he was not a 
materialist. On the contrary he defined force as “a spiritual capacity... spiritual 
because the life in it is invisible and without body... impalpable because the 
body in which it is produced is increased neither in size nor in weight.”83 

He studied the transmission of sound, and reduced its medium to waves of air. 
“When the string of a lute is struck it... conveys a movement to a similar string 
of the same tone on another lute, as one may convince oneself by placing a straw 
on the string similar to the one struck.”®4 He had his own notion of a telephone. 
“If you cause your ship to stop, and place the head of a long tube in the water, 
and place the other extremity to your ear, you will hear ships at a great distance 
from you. You can also do the same by placing the head of the tube upon the 
ground, and you will then hear anyone passing at a distance.”®5 

But sight and light interested him more than sound. He marveled at the eye: 
“Who would believe that so small a space could contain the images of all the 
universe ?”8S6—and he wondered even more at the power of the mind to recall an 
image long past. He gave an excellent description of the means by which 
spectacles compensate for the weakening of the muscles of the eyes.8”7 He 
explained the operation of the eye by the principle of the camera obscura: in the 
camera and in the eye the image is inverted because of the pyramidal crossing of 
the light rays that come from the object into the camera or the eye.88 He 
analyzed the refraction of sunlight in the rainbow. Like Leon Battista Alberti he 
had a good notion of complementary colors four centuries before the definitive 
work of Michel Chevreul.®9 

He planned, began, and left countless notes for, a treatise on water. The 
movements of water captivated his eye and mind; he studied placid and turbulent 
streams, springs and falls, bubbles and foam, torrents and cloudbursts, and the 
simultaneous fury of wind and rain. “Without water,” he wrote, repeating Thales 
after twenty-one hundred years, “nothing can exist among us.”9° He anticipated 
Pascal’s fundamental principle of hydrostatics—that the pressure exerted upon a 
fluid is transmitted by it.91 He noted that the liquids in communicating vessels 
keep the same level.9? Inheriting Milan’s tradition of hydraulic engineering, he 
designed and built canals, suggested ways of conducting navigable canals under 
or over the rivers that crossed them, and proposed to free Florence from her need 
of Pisa as a port by canalizing the Arno from Florence to the sea.92 Leonardo 
was not a Utopian dreamer, but he planned his studies and works as if he had a 
dozen lives to live. 

Armed with the great text of Theophrastus on plants, he turned his alert mind 
to “natural history.” He examined the system on which leaves are arranged about 


their stalks, and formulated its laws. He observed that the rings in a cross section 
of a tree trunk record the years of its growth by their number, and the moisture 
of the year by their width.94 He seems to have shared several delusions of his 
time as to the power of certain animals to heal some human diseases by their 
presence or their touch.9° He atoned for this uncharacteristic lapse into 
superstition by investigating the anatomy of the horse with a thoroughness to 
which recorded history had no precedent. He prepared a special treatise on the 
subject, but it was lost in the French occupation of Milan. He almost inaugurated 
modern comparative anatomy by studying the limbs of men and animals in 
juxtaposition. He set aside the superannuated authority of Galen, and worked 
with actual bodies. The anatomy of man he described not only in words but in 
drawings that excelled anything yet done in that field. He planned a book on the 
subject, and left for it hundreds of illustrations and notes. He claimed to “have 
dissected more than thirty human cadavers,”9° and his countless drawings of the 
foetus, the heart, lungs, skeleton, musculature, viscera, eye, skull, and brain, and 
the principal organs in woman, support his claim. He was the first to give—in 
remarkable drawings and notes—a scientific representation of the uterus, and he 
described accurately the three membranes enclosing the foetus. He was the first 
to delineate the cavity of the bone that supports the cheek, now known as the 
antrum of Highmore. He poured wax into the valves of the heart of a dead bull to 
get an exact impression of the chambers. He was the first to characterize the 
moderator band (catena) of the right ventricle.9’ He was fascinated by the 
network of bloodvessels; he divined the circulation of the blood, but did not 
quite grasp its mechanism. “The heart,” he wrote, “is much stronger than the 
other muscles... The blood that returns when the heart opens is not the same as 
that which closes the valves.”98 He traced the bloodvessels, nerves, and muscles 
of the body with fair accuracy. He attributed old age to arteriosclerosis, and this 
to lack of exercise.99 He began a volume De figura umana, on the proper 
proportions of the human figure as an aid to artists, and some of his ideas were 
incorporated in his friend Pacioli’s treatise De divina proportione. He analyzed 
the physical life of man from birth to decay, and then planned a survey of mental 
life. “Oh, that it may please God to let me also expound the psychology of the 
habits of man in such fashion as I am describing his body!” 100 

Was Leonardo a great scientist? Alexander von Humboldt considered him 
“the greatest physicist of the fifteenth century,”!9! and William Hunter ranked 
him as “the greatest anatomist of his epoch.”!02 He was not as original as 
Humboldt supposed; many of his ideas in physics had come down to him from 
Jean Buridan, Albert of Saxony, and other predecessors. He was capable of 
egregious errors, as when he wrote that “no surface of water that borders upon 


the air will ever be lower than that of the sea”;193 but such slips are remarkably 
few in so vast a production of notes on almost everything on the earth or in the 
sky. His theoretical mechanics were those of a highly intelligent amateur; he 
lacked training, instruments, and time. That he achieved so much in science, 
despite these handicaps and his labors in art, is among the miracles of a 
miraculous age. 

From his studies in so many fields Leonardo rose at times to philosophy. “O 
marvelous Necessity! Thou with supreme reason constrainest all effects to be the 
direct result of their causes, and by a supreme and irrevocable law every natural 
action obeys thee by the shortest possible process.” 194 This has all the proud ring 
of nineteenth-century science, and suggests that Leonardo had shed some 
theology. Vasari, in the first edition of his life of the artist, wrote that he was of 
“so heretical a cast of mind that he conformed to no religion whatever, 
accounting it perchance better to be a philosopher than a Christian”!05—but 
Vasari omitted this passage in later editions. Like many Christians of the time, 
Leonardo took a fling now and then at the clergy; he called them Pharisees, 
accused them of deceiving the simple with bogus miracles, and smiled at the 
“false coin” of celestial promissory notes which they exchanged for the coinage 
of this world.1°© On one Good Friday he wrote: “Today all the world is in 
mourning because one man died in the Orient.”107 He seems to have thought that 
dead saints were incapable of hearing the prayers addressed to them.198 “T could 
wish that I had such power of language as should avail me to censure those who 
would extol the worship of men above that of the sun... Those who have wished 
to worship men as gods have made a very grave error.” 199 He took more liberties 
with Christian iconography than any other Renaissance artist: he suppressed 
halos, put the Virgin across her mother’s knee, and made the infant Jesus try to 
bestride the symbolic lamb. He saw mind in matter, and believed in a spiritual 
soul, but apparently thought that the soul could act only through matter, and only 
in harmony with invariable laws.11° He wrote that “the soul can never be 
corrupted with the corruption of the body,” !1!! but he added that “death destroys 
memory as well as life,”!12 and “without the body the soul can neither act nor 
feel.”113 He addressed the Deity with humility and fervor in some passages;!14 
but at other times he identified God with Nature, Natural Law, and 
“Necessity.”!15 A mystic pantheism was his religion until his final years. 


VIII. IN FRANCE: 1516-19 


Arrived in France, Leonardo, sixty-four and ill, was established with his 
faithful companion Francesco Melzi, twenty-four, in a pretty house at Cloux, 


between the town and chateau of Amboise on the Loire, then the frequent 
residence of the King. His contract with Francis I designated him as “painter, 
engineer, and architect of the King, and state mechanician,” at an annual salary 
of seven hundred crowns ($8750). Francis was generous, and appreciated genius 
even in its decline. He enjoyed conversation with Leonardo, and “affirmed,” 
reported Cellini, “that never had any man come into the world who knew so 
much as Leonardo, and that not only in sculpture, painting, and architecture, for 
in addition he was a great philosopher.”!!6 Leonardo’s anatomical drawings 
amazed the physicians at the French court. 

For a time he labored manfully to earn his salary. He arranged masques and 
pageants for royal displays; worked on plans to bind the Loire and the Sadne 
with canals and to drain the marshes of Sologne,!!” and may have shared in 
designing parts of the Loire chateaux; some evidence links his name with the 
jewel loveliness of Chambord.!18 Probably he did little painting after 1517, for 
in that year he suffered a paralytic stroke that immobilized his right side; he 
painted with his left hand, but needed both hands for careful work. He was now 
a wrinkled wreck of the youth whose repute for beauty of body and face came 
down to Vasari across half a century. His once proud self-confidence faded, his 
serenity of spirit yielded to the pains of decay, his love of life gave place to 
religious hope. He made a simple will, but he asked for all the services of the 
Church at his funeral. Once he had written: “As a day well spent makes it sweet 
to sleep, so a life well used makes it sweet to die.” 119 

Vasari tell a touching story of how Leonardo died, on May 2, 1519, in the 
arms of the King; but apparently Francis was elsewhere at the time.!29 The body 
was buried in the cloister of the Collegiate Church of St. Florentin in Amboise. 
Melzi wrote to Leonardo’s brothers informing them of the event, and added: “It 
would be impossible for me to express the anguish that I have suffered from this 
death; and while my body holds together I shall live in perpetual unhappiness. 
And for good reason. The loss of such a man is mourned by all, for it is not in 
the power of Nature to create another. May Almighty God rest his soul 
forever!” 121 


How shall we rank him?—though which of us commands the variety of 
knowledge and skills required to judge so multiple a man? The fascination of his 
polymorphous mind lures us into exaggerating his actual achievement; for he 
was more fertile in conception than in execution. He was not the greatest 
scientist or engineer or painter or sculptor or thinker of his time; he was merely 
the man who was all of these together and in each field rivaled the best. There 
must have been men in the medical schools who knew more of anatomy than he; 


the most notable works of engineering in the territory of Milan had been 
accomplished before Leonardo came; both Raphael and Titian left a more 
impressive total of fine paintings than has survived from Leonardo’s brush; 
Michelangelo was a greater sculptor; Machiavelli and Guicciardini were 
profounder minds. And yet Leonardo’s studies of the horse were probably the 
best work done in the anatomy of that age; Lodovico and Caesar Borgia chose 
him, from all Italy, as their engineer; nothing in the paintings of Raphael or 
Titian or Michelangelo equals The Last Supper; no painter has matched 
Leonardo in subtlety of nuance, or in the delicate portrayal of feeling and 
thought and pensive tenderness; no statue of the time was so highly rated as 
Leonardo’s plaster Sforza; no drawing has ever surpassed The Virgin, Child, and 
St. Anne; and nothing in Renaissance philosophy soared above Leonardo’s 
conception of natural law. 

He was not “the man of the Renaissance,” for he was too gentle, introverted, 
and refined to typify an age so violent and powerful in action and speech. He 
was not quite “the universal man,” since the qualities of statesman or 
administrator found no place in his variety. But, with all his limitations and 
incompletions, he was the fullest man of the Renaissance, perhaps of all time. 
Contemplating his achievement we marvel at the distance that man has come 
from his origins, and renew our faith in the possibilities of mankind. 


IX. THE SCHOOL OF LEONARDO 


He left behind him at Milan a bevy of younger artists who admired him too 
much to be original. Four of them—Giovanni Antonio Boltraffio, Andrea 
Salaino, Cesare da Sesto, and Marco d’Oggiono—are figured in stone at the base 
of the patriarchal statue of Leonardo in the Piazza della Scala in Milan. There 
were others—Andrea Solari, Gaudenzio Ferrari, Bernardino de’ Conti, 
Francesco Melzi... All had worked in Leonardo’s studio, and learned to imitate 
his grace of line without reaching his subtlety or depth. Two other painters 
acknowledged him as their teacher, though we are not sure that they knew him in 
the flesh. Giovanni Antonio Bazzi, who allowed himself to come down in 
history under the name of Sodoma, may have met him in Milan or Rome. 
Bernardino Luini exalted sentiment, but with an engaging straightforwardness 
that charms away reproach. He chose as his repeated subject the Madonna and 
her Child; perhaps he rightly saw in this most hackneyed of all pictorial themes 
the supreme embodiment of life as a stream of births, of love as surmounting 
death, and of womanly beauty that is never mature except in motherhood. More 
than any other follower of Leonardo he caught the master’s effeminate delicacy 


and the tenderness—not the mystery—of the Leonardesque smile; the Holy 
Family in the Ambrosiana at Milan is a delectable variation on the Master’s 
Virgin, Child, and St. Anne; and the Sposalizio at Saronno has all the grace of 
Correggio. He seems never to have doubted, as Leonardo did, the touching story 
of the peasant maid who bore a god; he softened the lines and colors of his 
paintings with a simple piety that Leonardo could hardly feel or represent; and 
the unwilling skeptic who can still respect a lovely and inspiring myth will pause 
longer, in the Louvre, before Luini’s Sleep of the Infant Jesus and Adoration of 
the Magi than before Leonardo’s St. John, and will find in them a profounder 
satisfaction and truth. 

With these elegant epigoni the great age of Milan died away. The architects, 
painters, sculptors, and poets that had made Lodovico’s court surpassingly 
brilliant had seldom been natives of the city, and many of them sought other 
pastures when the gentle despot fell. No outstanding talent rose in the ensuing 
chaos and servitude to take their place; and a generation later the castle and the 
cathedral were the sole reminders that for a magnificent decade—the last of the 
fifteenth century—Milan had led the pageant of Italy. 


I. “And they will go wild for the things that are most beautiful to seek after, to possess and make use of 
their vilest parts.... The act of procreation and the members employed therein are so repulsive that if it 
were not for the beauty of the faces, and the adornment of the actors, and the pent-up impulse, nature would 
lose the human species.”4 


II. The story may be a legend; we have only Vasari’s evidence for it. There is no evidence I against it except 
a tradition which reports that The Last Supper contained no likenesses of I living men.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


Tuscany and Umbria 


I. PERO DELLA FRANCESCA 


Ir now we cross back into Tuscany, we find that Florence, like another Paris, 
absorbed the talents of her dependencies, and left only here and there among 
them a figure that bids us pause in our pilgrimage. Lucca bought a charter of 
autonomy from the Emperor Charles IV (1369), and managed to remain a free 
city till Napoleon. The Lucchesi were properly proud of their eleventh-century 
cathedral; they kept it in form with repeated restorations, and made it a veritable 
museum of art. There eye and soul may still feast on the lovely stalls (1452) and 
stained glass (1485) of the choir; on a noble tomb by Iacopo della Quercia 
(1406); on one of Fra Bartolommeo’s profoundest pictures—Madonna with St. 
Stephen and St. John the Baptist (1509); and on one handsome work after 
another by Lucca’s own son, Matteo Civitali. 

Pistoia preferred Florence to freedom. The conflict of “Whites” and “Blacks” 
so disordered the city that the government appealed to the Florentine Signory to 
take over its management (1306). Thereafter Pistoia received its art as well as its 
laws from Florence. For the Ospedale del Ceppo—named from the hollow stump 
into which one might drop contributions for the hospital—Giovanni della Robbia 
and some aides designed (1514—25) a frieze of gleaming terra-cotta reliefs of the 
Seven Works of Mercy: clothing the naked, feeding the hungry, nursing the sick, 
visiting prisons, receiving strangers, burying the dead, and comforting the 
bereaved. Here religion was at its best. 

Pisa, once so rich that it could transform mountains of marble into a 
cathedral, baptistery, and Leaning Tower, had owed its wealth to its strategic 
position at the mouth of the Arno. For that reason Florence beat it into subjection 
(1405). Pisa never reconciled itself to this servitude; it rebelled again and again. 
In 1431 the Florentine Signory expelled from Pisa all males capable of bearing 
arms, and kept their women and children as hostages for their good behavior.! 
Pisa took advantage of the French invasion (1495) to reassert its independence; 
for fourteen years it fought off the Florentine mercenaries; finally, after a 
fanatically heroic resistance, it succumbed. Many leading families, choosing 
exile rather than vassalage, migrated to France or Switzerland—among them the 


Sismondi ancestors of the historian who in 1838 wrote an eloquent account of 
these events in his History of the Italian Republics. Florence tried to atone for 
her despotism by financing the University of Pisa, and sending her artists to 
adorn the cathedral and the Campo Santo; but not even the famous frescoes of 
Benozzo Gozzoli in that Holy Field of the dead could comfort a city geologically 
doomed to decay. For the detritus of the Arno gradually and mercilessly 
advanced the shore line, creating a new port at Livorno—Leghorn—six miles 
away; and Pisa lost the commercial situation that had made its fortune and its 
tragedy. 

San Gimignano took its name from St. Geminian, who saved the incipient 
village from the hordes of Attila about 450. It rose to some prosperity in the 
fourteenth century; but its rich families divided into murderous factions, and 
built the fifty-six fortress towers (now reduced to thirteen) that gave the town its 
fame as San Gimignano delle Belle Torri. In 1353 the strife grew so violent that 
the city accepted with resigned relief its absorption into the Florentine dominion. 
Thereafter life seems to have gone out of it. Domenico Ghirlandaio made the 
Santa Fina Chapel of the Collegiata famous with his finest frescoes, and 
Benozzo Gozzoli rivaled his Medici Chapel cavalcades with scenes from the life 
of St. Augustine in the church of Sant’ Agostino, and Benedetto da Maiano 
carved superb altars for those shrines. But commerce took other routes, industry 
starved, stimulus died; San Gimignano remained becalmed in her narrow streets 
and disintegrating towers; and in 1928 Italy made the city a national monument, 
preserved as a half-living picture of medieval life. 

Forty miles up the Arno from Florence, Arezzo was a vital spot in the web of 
Florentine defense and trade. The Signory itched and angled to control it; in 
1384 Florence bought the city from the duke of Anjou; Arezzo never forgot the 
indignity. It gave birth to Petrarch, Aretino, and Vasari, but failed to hold them, 
for its soul still belonged to the Middle Ages. Luca Spinello, also called Aretino, 
went from Arezzo to paint in the Campo Santo at Pisa lively frescoes stirring 
with the shock of battle (1390-2), but also portraying Christ and Mary and the 
saints with an intense and moving piety. If we wish to believe Vasari, Luca 
portrayed Satan so repulsively that the Devil appeared to him in a dream and 
reprimanded him with such violence that Luca died of fright—at ninety-two.? 

Northeast of Arezzo, on the upper Tiber, the town of Borgo San Sepolcro 
seemed too small to have and to hold an artist of high rank. Piero di Benedetto 
was Called della Francesca after his mother; for she, left pregnant with him after 
his father’s death, reared him lovingly, and guided and aided him to an education 
in mathematics and art. Though we know that he was born in the Town of the 
Holy Sepulcher, the earliest notice of him places him in Florence in 1439. That 


was the year in which Cosimo brought the Council of Ferrara to Florence; 
presumably Piero saw the gorgeous costumes of the Byzantine prelates and 
princes who had come to negotiate the reunion of the Greek with the Roman 
Church. We may more confidently presume that he studied the frescoes of 
Masaccio in the Brancacci Chapel; this was routine for any art student in 
Florence. The dignity, power, and resolute perspective of Masaccio mingled in 
Piero’s art with the picturesque grandeur and majestic beards of the Eastern 
potentates. 

When he returned to Borgo (1442) Piero was elected, aged thirty-six, to the 
town council. Three years later he received his first recorded commission: to 
paint a Madonna della Misericordia for the church of San Francesco. It is still 
preserved in the Palazzo Comunale: a strange assemblage of somber saints, a 
semi-Chinese Virgin enfolding eight praying figures in the robe of her mercy, a 
stiff Archangel Gabriel making a very formal announcement of her motherhood 
to Mary, an almost peasant Christ in a grimly realistic Crucifixion, and vivid 
forms of the Mater Dolorosa and the Apostle John. This is half-primitive 
painting, but powerful: no pretty sentiment, no delicate decoration, no idealized 
refinement of the tragic tale; but bodies soiled and consumed with the struggle of 
life, and yet rising to nobility in the silence of their suffering, their prayers, and 
their forgiveness. 

His fame now spread through Italy, and Piero was in demand. At Ferrara 
(1449?) he painted murals in the Ducal Palace. Rogier van der Weyden was then 
court painter there; probably Piero learned from him something of the new 
technique of painting with pigments mixed in oil. At Rimini (1451) he pictured 
Sigismondo Malatesta—tyrant, murderer, and patron of art—in an attitude of 
pious prayer, redeemed by the presence of two magnificent dogs. In Arezzo, at 
intervals between 1452 and 1464, Piero painted for the church of San Francesco 
a series of frescoes that mark the zenith of his art. They told mainly the story of 
the True Cross, culminating in its capture by Khosru I, and its recovery and 
restoration to Jerusalem by the Emperor Heraclius; but they found place also for 
such episodes as the death of Adam, the Queen of Sheba’s visit to Solomon, and 
the victory of Constantine over Maxentius at the Milvian Bridge. The emaciated 
figure of the dying Adam, the worn face and drooping breasts of Eve, the 
powerful bodies of their sons and their almost equally virile daughters, the 
flowing majesty of the Queen of Sheba’s retinue, the profound and disillusioned 
face of Solomon, the startling incidence of light in The Dream of Constantine, 
the fascinating turmoil of men and horses in The Victory of Heraclius— these are 
among the most impressive frescoes of the Renaissance. 


Probably in the interludes of this major effort Piero painted an altarpiece at 
Perugia, and some murals in the Vatican—later whitewashed to make more 
space for Raphael’s conquering brush. At Urbino in 1469 he produced his most 
famous picture—the arresting profile of Duke Federigo da Montefeltro. 
Federigo’s nose had been broken, and his right cheek scarred, in a tournament. 
Piero showed the left side, intact but hilly with moles, and portrayed the crooked 
nose with dauntless realism; he made the firm lips and half-closed eyes and 
sober face reveal the administrator, the stoic, the man who has plumbed the 
shallowness of wealth and power; we miss, however, in these features, the 
refinement of taste that guided Federigo in organizing music at his court and 
collecting his celebrated library of classical and illuminated manuscripts. Paired 
with this portrait in the Uffizi diptych is a profile of Federigo’s wife, Battista 
Sforza—a face almost Dutch, and pale to sallowness—against a background of 
fields, hills, sky, and battlemented walls. On the obverse of the portraits Piero 
painted two “triumphs”—one chariot drawing Federigo, the other Battista, in 
solemn state; both elegantly absurd. 

About 1480 Piero, now sixty-four, began to suffer from eye trouble. Vasari 
thought he became blind, but apparently he could still draw well. In those 
declining years he wrote a manual of perspective, and a treatise De quinque 
corporibus regolaribus, in which he analyzed the geometrical relations and 
proportions involved in painting. His pupil Luca Pacioli adopted Piero’s ideas in 
his own book De divina proportione; and perhaps through this mediation Piero’s 
mathematical ideas influenced Leonardo’s studies in the geometry of art. 

The world has forgotten Piero’s books and has rediscovered his paintings. 
When we place him in time, and note that his work was completed when 
Leonardo’s had just begun, we must assign him a rank with the leading Italian 
painters of the fifteenth century. His figures seem crude, their faces coarse; many 
seem cast in a Flemish mold. What ennobles them is their quiet dignity, their 
grave mien and stately carriage, the restrained and yet dramatic force of their 
action. What transfigures them is the harmonious flow of the design, and, above 
all, the uncompromising faithfulness with which Piero’s hand, disdaining 
idealization and sentimentality, has represented what his eye has seen and his 
mind has conceived. 

He lived too far from the intense centers of the Renaissance to attain the 
potential perfection, or to exert the full influence, of his art. Nevertheless he 
numbered Signorelli among his pupils, and shared in forming Luca’s style. It 
was Raphael’s father who invited Piero to Urbino; and though this was fourteen 
years before Raphael’s birth, that blessed youth must have seen and studied the 
paintings left by Piero there and in Perugia. Melozzo da Forli learned from Piero 


something of strength and grace in design; and Melozzo’s angel musicians in the 
Vatican recall those which Piero painted in one of his final works—the Nativity 
of the London National Gallery—even as Piero’s angel choristers recall Luca 
della Robbia’s Cantoria. So men hand down to their successors their heritage— 
their lore and codes and skills; and transmission becomes half the technique of 
civilization. 


II. SIGNORELLI 


When Piero della Francesca was painting his masterpieces at Arezzo, Lazzaro 
Vasari, great-grandfather of the historian, invited a young art student, Luca 
Signorelli, to come and live in the Vasari home and study with Piero. Luca had 
first seen the light at Cortona, some fourteen miles southeast of Arezzo (1441). 
He was only eleven when Piero came, but he was twenty-four when Piero 
finished. In the interval the youth, taking with passion to the painter’s art, 
learned from Piero to draw the nude body with merciless veracity—with a stern 
rigor that went back to his teacher, and a masculine force that pointed forward to 
Michelangelo. In the studio and the hospitals, under the gibbet and in the 
cemeteries, he sought the human body, as naked as he could find it; and he asked 
of it not beauty but strength. He seems to have cared for nothing else; if he 
painted anything else it was by impatient concession; and then, as often as not, 
he would use nude figures for incidental ornament. Like Michelangelo he was 
not at home (if we may speak so carelessly) with female nudes; he drew them 
with scant success; and among males he preferred not the young and fair, as 
Leonardo did and Sodoma, but the middle-aged man in the full development of 
musculature and virility. 

Carrying this passion with him, Signorelli moved about among the cities of 
central Italy depositing nudes. After some early works in Arezzo and San 
Sepolcro he moved on to Florence (c. 1475), and there painted, and presented to 
Lorenzo, The School of Pan, a canvas crowded with naked pagan gods. Probably 
for Lorenzo he painted the Virgin and Child now in the Uffizi: the Virgin ample 
but beautiful, the background largely composed of naked men; _ here 
Michelangelo would find a hint for his Doni Holy Family. 

And yet this carnal pagan could paint piously. The Virgin in his Uffizi Holy 
Family is one of the fairest figures in Renaissance art. At the behest of Pope 
Sixtus IV he went to Loreto (c. 1479), and adorned the sanctuary of Santa Maria 
with excellent frescoes of the evangelists and other saints. Three years later we 
find him in Rome contributing to the Sistine Chapel a scene from the life of 
Moses—admirable in its male figures, ungainly in its women. Called to Perugia 


(1484), he painted some minor frescoes in the cathedral. Thenceforth he seems 
to have made Cortona his home, producing pictures there for delivery elsewhere, 
and leaving it chiefly for major assignments in Siena, Orvieto, and Rome. In the 
cloister of the monastery of Monte Oliveto at Chiusuri, near Siena, he depicted 
scenes from the life of St. Benedict. For the church of Sant’ Agostino in Siena he 
completed an altarpiece which was ranked among his best works; only the wings 
remain. For the palace of the Sienese dictator, Pandolfo Petrucci, he painted 
episodes from classic history or legend. Then he passed on to Orvieto for his 
culminating achievement. 

The cathedral council there had waited in vain for Perugino to come and 
decorate the chapel of San Brizio. It had considered and rejected Pinturicchio. 
Now (1499) it summoned Signorelli, and bade him complete the work that Fra 
Angelico had begun in that chapel half a century before. It was the favorite altar 
in the great cathedral, for over it hung an old picture of the Madonna di San 
Brizio, who (the people liked to believe) could ease the pains of childbirth, keep 
lovers and husbands faithful, ward off the ague, and quiet a storm. Under the 
ceiling frescoes where Fra Angelico had pictured the Last Judgment in the full 
spirit of medieval hopes and fears, Signorelli painted similar themes—Antichrist, 
The End of the World, The Resurrection of the Dead, Paradise, and The Descent 
of the Damned Into Hell. But these old themes were for him merely a frame 
wherein to show the naked bodies of men and women in a hundred different 
attitudes, and in a hundred varieties of joy and pain. Not until Michelangelo’s 
Last Judgment would the Renaissance see again such an orgy of human flesh. 
Bodies handsome or deformed, faces bestial or celestial, the grimaces of devils, 
the agony of the condemned sprayed by jets of fire, the torturing of one sinner by 
breaking his teeth and his thighbone with a club—did Signorelli delight in these 
scenes, or was he instructed to paint them as encouragement to piety? In any 
case he pictured himself (in a commer of the Antichrist) looking upon the melee 
with the equanimity of the saved. 

After spending three years on these frescoes, Signorelli returned to Cortona, 
and painted a Dead Christ for the church of Santa Margherita. It was about this 
time that tragedy overtook him in the violent death of his favorite son. When the 
corpse was brought to him, says Vasari, “he caused it to be stripped, and with 
extraordinary fortitude, without shedding a tear, he made a drawing of the body, 
so that he might always behold in this work of his hands what Nature had given 
him and cruel Fortune had taken away.” 

In 1508 a different misfortune came. With Perugino, Pinturicchio, and 
Sodoma he was commissioned by Julius II to decorate the papal chambers in the 
Vatican. While their labors were progressing Raphael arrived, and so pleased the 


Pope with his initial frescoes that Julius turned over all the rooms to him, and 
dismissed the other artists. Signorelli was then sixty-seven, and perhaps his hand 
had lost its skill or steadiness. Nevertheless, eleven years later, he painted with 
success and acclaim an altarpiece commissioned by the Company of San 
Girolamo at Arezzo; when it was finished the brothers of the Company came to 
Cortona and carried this Madonna and Saints on their shoulders all the way to 
Arezzo. Signorelli accompanied them, and again lodged in the house of the 
Vasari. There Giorgio Vasari, a lad of eight, saw him, and received from him 
long-remembered words of encouragement in the study of art. Once a youth of 
impetuous passion, Signorelli was now a kindly old gentleman, nearing eighty, 
living in moderate prosperity in his native town, and honored by all. At the age 
of eighty-three he was elected for the last time to the governing council of 
Cortona. In that year, 1524, he died. 

Excellent scholars¢ have thought that Signorelli’s fame is inadequate to his 
deserts; but perhaps it exceeds them. He was a facile draftsman, who amazes us 
with his studies of anatomy, posture, perspective, and foreshortening, and 
amuses us with his use of human figures in composition and ornament. 
Sometimes in his Madonnas he reaches a note of tenderness, and the musician 
angels at Loreto have charmed discriminating minds. But for the rest he was the 
apostle of the body as anatomy; he gave it no sensual softness, no voluptuous 
grace, no glory of color, no magic of light and shade; he seldom realized that the 
function of the body is to be the outward expression and instrument of a subtle 
and intangible spirit or character, and that the sovereign task of art is to find and 
reveal that soul through its veil of flesh. Michelangelo took from Signorelli this 
idolatry of anatomy, this loss of the end in the means, and in the Last Judgment 
of the Sistine Chapel he repeated on a larger scale the physiological frenzy of the 
Orvieto frescoes; but on the ceiling of that same chapel, and in his sculpture, he 
used the body as the voice of the soul. In Signorelli painting passed at one step 
from the terrors and tenderness of medieval art to the strained and soulless 
exaggerations of baroque. 


II. SIENA AND SODOMA 


In the fourteenth century Siena had almost kept pace with Florence in 
commerce, government, and art. In the fifteenth she exhausted herself with such 
fanatical factional violence as no other city in Europe could match. Five parties 
—monti, hills, the Sienese called them—truled the city in turn; each in turn was 
overthrown by revolution, and its more influential members, sometimes 
numbering thousands, were exiled. We may judge the bitterness of this strife 


from the oath that two of the factions swore to end it (1494). An awed 
eyewitness describes them as gathering solemnly at dead of night, in separate 
aisles, in their vast and dimly lit cathedral. 


The conditions of the peace were read, which took up eight pages, together with an oath of the 
most horrible sort, full of maledictions, imprecations, excommunications, invocations of evil, 
confiscations of goods, and so many other woes that to hear it was a terror; even in the hour of death 
no sacrament should save, but should rather add to the damnation of, those who should break the 
conditions; so that I... believe that never was made or heard a more awful or horrible oath. Then the 
notaries, on either side of the altar, wrote down the names of all the citizens, who swore upon the 
crucifix, of which there was one on each side; and every couple of the one or other faction kissed, 
and the church bells rang, and Te Deum laudamus was sung with the organs and the choir while the 
oath was being sworn.5 


From this turmoil a dominant family emerged, the Petrucci. In 1497 Pandolfo 
Petrucci made himself dictator, took the title il Magnifico, and proposed to give 
Siena the order, peace, and gentlemanly autocracy that had been the fortune of 
Florence under the Medici. Pandolfo was clever, and always landed on his feet 
after any crisis, even eluding the vengeance of Caesar Borgia; he patronized art 
with some discrimination; but he so often resorted to secret assassination that his 
death (1512) was celebrated with universal acclaim. In 1525 the desperate city 
paid the Emperor Charles V 15,000 ducats to take it under his protection. 

In the lucid intervals of peace Sienese art had its final fling. Antonio Barile 
continued the medieval tradition of the wondrous carving of wood. Lorenzo di 
Mariano built in the church of Fontegiusta a high altar of classic beauty. Iacopo 
della Quercia took his cognomen from a village in Siena’s hinterland. His early 
sculptures were financed by Orlando Malevolti, who thus belied his name of 
Evil Faces. When Orlando was banished for taking the losing side in politics, 
Iacopo left Siena for Lucca (1390), where he designed a stately tomb for Ilaria 
del Carretto. After competing unsuccessfully against Donatello and Brunellesco 
in Florence, he went on to Bologna, and carved over and alongside the portal of 
San Petronio marble statues and reliefs which are among the finest sculptures of 
the Renaissance (1425-8). Michelangelo saw them there seventy years later, 
admired the vigor of the nude and virile figures, and found in them for a time 
inspiration and stimulus. Returning to Siena, Iacopo spent much of the next ten 
years on his masterpiece, the Fonte Gaia. On the base of this Gay Fountain he 
cut in marble a relief of the Virgin as the official sovereign of the city; around 
her he represented the Seven Cardinal Virtues; for good measure he added 
scenes from the Old Testament, and filled the surviving spaces with children and 
animals—all with a power of conception and execution that presaged 
Michelangelo. For this work Siena renamed him Iacopo della Fonte, and paid 


him 2200 crowns ($55,000?). He died at sixty-four, exhausted by his art and 
mourned by the citizens. 

Through most of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the proud city engaged 
a hundred artists, of any provenance, to make its cathedral the architectural jewel 
of Italy. From 1413 to 1423 Domenico del Coro, a master of intarsia, was 
superintendent of the cathedral work; he and Matteo di Giovanni and Domenico 
Beccafumi and Pinturicchio and many others inlaid the floor of the great shrine 
with marble marquetry picturing episodes from Scripture, and making this the 
most remarkable church pavement in the world. Antonio Federighi carved for 
the cathedral two handsome baptismal fonts, and Lorenzo Vecchietta cast for it a 
dazzling tabernacle in bronze. Sano di Matteo raised the Loggia della Mercanzia 
in the Campo (1417-38), and Vecchietta and Federighi faced its pillars with 
harmonious statuary. The fourteenth century saw a dozen famous palaces take 
form—the Salimbeni, the Buonsignori, the Saracini, the Grottanelli... and about 
1470 Bernardo Rossellino supplied plans for the Florentine style palace of the 
Piccolomini family. Andrea Bregno designed for the Piccolomini an altar in the 
cathedral (1481); and Cardinal Francesco Piccolomini built, as an adjunct to the 
duomo, a library (1495) to house the books and manuscripts bequeathed to him 
by his uncle Pius II. Lorenzo di Mariano gave the library one of the handsomest 
portals in Italy; and Pinturicchio and his aides (1503-8) painted on the walls, 
within superb architectural frames, delightful frescoes picturing scenes in the life 
of the scholar Pope. 

Siena in the fifteenth century was rich in painters of secondary excellence. 
Taddeo Bartoli, Domenico di Bartolo, Lorenzo di Pietro called Vecchietta, 
Stefano di Giovanni called Sassetta, Sani di Pietro, Matteo di Giovanni, 
Francesco di Giorgio—all continued the strong religious tradition of Sienese art, 
painting devout themes and somber saints, often in stiff and cramping 
polyptychs, as if resolved to prolong the Middle Ages forever. Sassetta, recently 
restored to fame by a passing whim of critical opinion, painted in simple line and 
color a charming procession of Magi and attendants moving sedately through 
mountain passes to the crib of Christ; he described in a graceful triptych the birth 
of the Virgin; celebrated the wedding of St. Francis to poverty; and died in 1450, 
“stabbed through and through by the sharp southwest wind.”58 

Only toward the end of the century did Siena produce an artist whose name, 
for good or evil, rang through Italy. His real name was Giovanni Antonio Bazzi, 
but his ribald contemporaries rechristened him Sodoma because he was so 
candid a catamite. He accepted the cognomen with good humor as a title that 
many deserved but failed to obtain. Born at Vercelli (1477), he moved to Milan, 
and may have learned painting and pederasty from Leonardo. He put a Vincian 


smile on his Brera Madonna, and copied Leonardo’s Leda so well that for 
centuries his imitation was taken for the Master’s original. Migrating to Siena 
after Lodovico’s fall, he developed a style of his own, picturing Christian 
subjects with a pagan joy in the human form. Perhaps it was during this first stay 
at Siena that Bazzi painted a powerful Christ at the Column— about to be 
scourged, yet physically perfect. For the monks of Monte Oliveto Maggiore he 
told the story of St. Benedict in a series of frescoes, some carelessly done, some 
so seductively beautiful that the abbot insisted, before paying Sodoma, that the 
nude figures should be prefaced with clothing to preserve peace of mind in the 
monastery.® 

When the banker Agostino Chigi visited his native Siena in 1507 he took a 
fancy to Sodoma’s work, and invited him to Rome. Pope Julius IT set the artist to 
work painting one of the rooms of Nicholas V in the Vatican, but Sodoma spent 
so much time living up to his name that the old Pope soon turned him out. 
Raphael replaced him, and Sodoma, in a modest moment, studied the young 
master’s style, and absorbed something of his smooth finish and delicate grace. 
Chigi rescued Sodoma by engaging him to paint in the Villa Chigi the story of 
Alexander and Roxana, and soon Leo X, succeeding Julius, restored Sodoma to 
papal favor. Giovanni painted for the jolly Pope a nude Lucretia stabbing herself 
to death; Leo rewarded him well, and made him a Cavalier of the Order of 
Christ. 

Returning to Siena with these laurels, Sodoma received numerous 
commissions from clergy and laity. Though apparently a skeptic, he painted 
Madonnas almost as lovely as Raphael’s. The martyrdom of St. Sebastian was a 
subject especially to his taste; and his rendering of the theme in the Pitti Palace 
has never been excelled. In the church of San Domenico at Siena he pictured St. 
Catherine fainting, so realistically that Baldassare Peruzzi pronounced the 
painting incomparable in its kind. While engaged on these religious subjects, 
Sodoma scandalized Siena with what Vasari calls his “bestial pursuits.” 


His manner of life was licentious and dishonorable; and as he always had boys and beardless 
youths about him, of whom he was inordinately fond, this earned him the name of Sodoma. Instead 
of feeling shame, he gloried in it, writing verses about it, and singing them to the accompaniment of 
the lute. He loved to fill his house with all kinds of curious animals: badgers, squirrels, apes, 
catamounts, dwarf asses, Barbary race horses, Elba ponies, jackdaws, bantams, turtle doves, and 
similar creatures.... In addition to these he had a raven which he had taught to speak so well that it 
imitated his voice, especially in answering the door, and many mistook it for its master. The other 
animals were so tame that they were always about him, with their strange gambols, so that his house 
resembled a veritable Noah’s ark.” 


He married a woman of good family; but after giving him one child she left 
him. Having worn out his welcome and his income in Siena, he went to Volterra, 
Pisa, and Lucca (1541-2), seeking new patrons. When these too ran out, Sodoma 
went back to Siena, shared his poverty for seven years with his animals, and died 
at seventy-two. He had accomplished in art all that a skilled hand could do 
without a deepened soul to guide it. 

The man who superseded him at Siena was Domenico Beccafumi. When 
Perugino came there in 1508 Domenico studied his style. When Perugino left, 
Domenico sought further instruction in Rome, familiarized himself with the 
remains of classic art, and sought the secrets of Raphael and Michelangelo. In 
Siena again, he first imitated Sodoma, then rivaled him. The Signory asked him 
to decorate the Sala del Consistorio; he painted its walls during six laborious 
years (1529-35) with scenes from Roman history; the result was technically 
excellent, spiritually dead. 

When Beccafumi died (1551) the Sienese Renaissance was finished. 
Baldassare Peruzzi was of Siena, but left it for Rome. Siena fell back into the 
arms of the Virgin, and adjusted itself without discomfort to the Counter 
Reformation. To this day it is contentedly orthodox, and lures tired or curious 
spirits with its simple piety, its picturesque annual palio or tournament of races 
(from 1659), and its precious immunity to modernity. 


IV. UMBRIA AND THE BAGLIONI 


Hemmed in by Tuscany on the west, Latium on the south, and the Marches on 
the north and east, mountainous Umbria lifts up, here and there, the cities of 
Terni, Spoleto, Assisi, Foligno, Perugia, Gubbio. We preface them here with 
Fabriano—across the border in the Marches—because Gentile da Fabriano was a 
prelude to the Umbrian school. 

Gentile is an obscure but dominating figure: painting medieval pictures in 
Gubbio and Perugia and the Marches, feeling vaguely the influence of the early 
Sienese painters, and slowly maturing to such prominence that Pandolfo 
Malatesta, says a quite incredible tradition, paid him 14,000 ducats to fresco the 
chapel of the Broletto in Brescia (c. 1410).8 Some ten years later the Venetian 
Senate commissioned him to paint a battle scene in the Hall of the Great 
Council; Gentile Bellini seems to have been among his pupils at that time. We 
find him next in Florence, painting for the church of Santa Trinita an Adoration 
of the Magi (1423) which even the proud Florentines acclaimed as a 
masterpiece. It is still preserved in the Uffizi: a bright and picturesque cavalcade 
of kings and retinues, stately horses, musing cattle, squatting monkeys, alert 


dogs, a lovely Mary, all compellingly focused upon a charming Infant who 
places an explorative hand upon the bald head of kneeling royalty; it is a picture 
admirable in gay color and flowing line, but almost primitively innocent of 
perspective and foreshortening. Pope Martin V called Gentile to Rome, where 
the artist deposited some frescoes in San Giovanni Laterano; they have 
disappeared, but we may surmise their quality from the enthusiasm of Rogier 
van der Weyden, who, on seeing them, pronounced Gentile the greatest painter 
in Italy.9 In the church of Santa Maria Nuova Gentile painted other lost frescoes, 
one of which led Michelangelo to say to Vasari, “he had a hand like his name.” 1° 
Gentile died in Rome in 1427, at the height of his renown. 

His career is evidence that Umbria, to which he culturally belonged, was 
generating its own geniuses and style in art. By and large, however, the Umbrian 
painters took their lead from Siena, and continued the religious mood without a 
break from Duccio to Perugino and the early Raphael. Assisi was the spiritual 
source of Umbrian art. The churches and legends of St. Francis disseminated 
through the neighboring provinces a devotion that dominated painting as well as 
architecture, and discountenanced the pagan or secular themes that were 
elsewhere invading Italian art. Portraits were seldom asked of Umbrian painters, 
but private individuals, sometimes using the savings of a lifetime, commissioned 
an artist, usually local, to paint a Madonna or a Holy Family for their favorite 
chapel; and there was hardly a church so poor but it could raise funds for such a 
symbol of hopeful piety and community pride. So Gubbio had her own painter, 
Ottaviano Nelli, and Foligno had Niccolo di Liberatore, and Perugia boasted 
Bonfigli, Perugino, and Pinturicchio. 

Perugia was the oldest, largest, richest, and most violent of the Umbrian 
towns. Placed sixteen hundred feet high on an almost inaccessible summit, it 
commanded a spacious view of the surrounding country; the site was so 
favorable for defense that the Etruscans built—or inherited—a city there before 
the foundation of Rome. Long claimed by the popes as one of the Papal States, 
Perugia declared itself independent in 1375, and enjoyed over a century of 
passionate factionalism surpassed only by Siena. Two wealthy families fought 
for control of the city—its commerce, its government, its benefices, its 40,000 
souls. The Oddi and the Baglioni murdered one another by stealth or openly in 
the streets; their conflicts fertilized with blood the plain that smiled beneath their 
towers. The Baglioni were noted for their handsome faces and physiques, their 
courage and their ferocity. In the heart of pious Umbria they scorned the Church, 
and gave themselves pagan names—Ercole, Troilo, Ascanio, Annibale, Atalanta, 
Penelope, Lavinia, Zenobia. In 1445 the Baglioni repelled an attempt of the Oddi 
to seize Perugia; thereafter they ruled the city as despots, though formally 


acknowledging it to be a papal fief. Let Perugia’s own historian, Francesco 
Matarazzo, describe the Baglioni government: 


From the day the Oddi were expelled, our city went from bad to worse. All the young men 
followed the trade of arms. Their lives were disorderly, and every day divers excesses were 
divulged, and the city had lost all reason and justice. Every man administered right unto himself, by 
his own authority and with royal hand. The pope sent many legates, if so be the city could be 
brought to order. But all who came went back in dread of being hewn to pieces; for the Baglioni 
threatened to throw some from the windows of the palace, so that no cardinal or other legate durst 
approach Perugia unless he were their friend. And the city was brought to such misery that the most 
lawless men were most prized; and those who had slain two or three men walked as they pleased 
through the palace, and went with sword or poignard to speak to the podesta and other magistrates. 
Every man of worth was trodden down by bravos whom the nobles favored, nor could a citizen call 
his property his own. The nobles robbed first one and then another of goods and land. All offices 
were sold or else suppressed; and taxes and extortions were so grievous that everyone cried out.11 


What can be done, a cardinal asked of Pope Alexander VI, with “these demons 
who have no fear of holy water’’?1!2 

Having disposed of the Oddi, the Baglioni divided into new factions, and 
fought one of the bloodiest feuds of the Renaissance. Atalanta Baglioni, being 
left a widow through the assassination of her husband, consoled herself with the 
beauty of her son Grifonetto, whom Matarazzo describes as another Ganymede. 
Her happiness seemed fully restored when he married Zenobia Sforza, whose 
beauty matched his own. But a minor branch of the Baglioni plotted to 
overthrow the ruling branch—Astorre, Guido, Simonetto, and Gianpaolo. 
Valuing Grifonetto’s bravery, the conspirators won him to their plan by deluding 
him into the belief that Gianpaolo had seduced his young wife. One night in the 
year 1500, when the dominant Baglioni families had left their castles and 
assembled in Perugia for the wedding of Astorre and Lavinia, the conspirators 
attacked them in their beds, and killed all but one of them. Gianpaolo escaped by 
clambering over roofs, hiding through the night with some frightened university 
students, disguising himself in a scholastic gown, and so passing out through the 
city gates at dawn. Atalanta, horrified to learn that her son had shared in these 
murders, drove him from her presence with curses. The assassins dispersed, 
leaving Grifonetto homeless and alone in the city. On the morrow Gianpaolo, 
with an armed escort, re-entered Perugia, and came upon Grifonetto in a public 
square. He wished to spare the youth, but the soldiers wounded Grifonetto 
mortally before Gianpaolo could restrain them. Atalanta and Zenobia came from 
their concealment to find son and husband dying in the street. Atalanta knelt by 
him, took back her curses, gave him her blessing, and asked him to forgive those 
who had slain him. Then, says Matarazzo, “the noble youth extended his right 
hand to his young mother, pressing her white hand, and forthwith he breathed his 


soul from his beautiful body.”!5 Perugino and Raphael were painting in Perugia 
at this time. 

Gianpaolo had a hundred men massacred, in the streets or in the cathedral, on 
suspicion of complicity in the plot; he had the Palazzo Comunale decorated with 
the heads of the slain, and with their portraits hung head downward; here was a 
substantial commission for Perugian art. Thereafter he ruled the city 
unchallenged until he yielded to Julius II (1506), and consented to govern as 
vicar of the popes. But he did not know how to govern except by assassination. 
In 1520 Leo X, tired of his crimes, lured him to Rome with a safe-conduct, and 
had him beheaded in the Castel Sant’ Angelo; this was one form of Renaissance 
diplomacy. Other Baglioni maintained themselves in power for a time; but after 
Malatesta Baglioni had murdered a papal legate Pope Paul III sent forces to take 
final possession of the city as an appanage of the Church (1534). 


V. PERUGINO 


Under this cloak-and-dagger government literature and art prospered 
surprisingly; the same passionate temperament that worshiped the Virgin, 
flouted cardinals, and murdered close kin could feel the fever of creative writing, 
or steel itself to the discipline of art. Matarazzo’s Cronaca della Citta di 
Perugia, describing the zenith of the Baglioni, is one of the most vivid literary 
products of the Renaissance. Commerce, before the Baglioni came to power, had 
accumulated enough wealth to build the massive Gothic Palazzo Comunale 
(1280-1333), and to adorn it and the adjoining Collegio del Cambio (1452—6)— 
Chamber of Commerce—with some of the finest art in Italy. The Collegio had a 
judicial throne and a moneychangers’ bench so exquisitely carved that no one 
could reproach the businessmen of Perugia with lack of taste. The church of San 
Domenico had choir stalls (1476) almost as elegant, and a celebrated chapel of 
the Rosary designed by Agostino di Duccio. Agostino hesitated between 
sculpture and architecture; usually he combined them, as in the oratorio or 
prayer chapel of San Bernardino (1461), where he covered almost the entire 
facade with statues, reliefs, arabesques, and other ornament. An unadorned 
surface always aroused an Italian artist. 

At least fifteen painters were busy meeting such challenges in Perugia. Their 
leader in Perugino’s youth was Benedetto Bonfigli. Apparently through 
association with Domenico Veneziano or Piero della Francesca, or through 
studying the frescoes painted by Benozzo Gozzoli at Montefalco, Benedetto 
learned something of the new techniques that Masolino, Masaccio, Uccello, and 
others had developed in Florence. When he painted frescoes for the Palazzo 


Comunale he displayed a knowledge of perspective new among Umbrian artists, 
though his figures borrowed stereotyped faces and were shrouded in shapeless 
drapery. A younger rival, Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, equaled Benedetto in dullness of 
color, surpassed him in delicacy of sentiment and occasional grace. Both 
Bonfigli and Fiorenzo, in Perugian tradition, taught the two masters who brought 
Umbrian painting to its culmination. 

Bernardino Betti, called Pinturicchio, learned the arts of tempera and fresco 
from Fiorenzo, but never adopted the oil technique that came to Perugino from 
the Florentines. In 1481, aged twenty-seven, he accompanied Perugino to Rome, 
and covered a panel in the Sistine Chapel with a lifeless Baptism of Christ. But 
he improved; and when Innocent VIII bade him decorate a loggia of the 
Belvedere Palace he struck out on a new line by painting views of Genoa, Milan, 
Florence, Venice, Naples, and Rome. His drawing was imperfect, but there was 
a pleasant plein-air quality in his painting that attracted Alexander VI. That 
genial Borgia, wishing to adorn his own chambers in the Vatican, commissioned 
Pinturicchio and some aides to paint the walls and ceilings with frescoes of 
prophets, sibyls, musicians, scientists, saints, Madonnas, and perhaps a mistress. 
These again so pleased the Pope that when an apartment was designed for his 
use in the Castel Sant’ Angelo he engaged the artist to portray there some 
episodes in the Pope’s conflict with Charles VIII (1495). By this time Perugia 
had heard of Pinturicchio’s fame; it called him home; and the church of Santa 
Maria de’ Fossi asked him for an altarpiece. He responded with a Virgin, Child, 
and St. John that satisfied all but the professionals. In Siena, as we have seen, he 
made the Piccolomini Library radiant with a vivid portrayal of the life and 
legend of Pius II; and despite many technical faults, this pictorial narrative 
makes that room one of the most delightful remains of Renaissance art. After 
spending five years on this work Pinturicchio went to Rome, and shared in the 
humiliation of Raphael’s success. Thereafter he faded from the artistic scene, 
perhaps through illness, perhaps because Perugino and Raphael so obviously 
excelled him. A doubtful story reports that he died of hunger in Siena, aged fifty- 
nine (1513).14 

Pietro Perugino received that surname because he made Perugia his home; 
Perugia itself always called him by his family name, Vannucci. Born in nearby 
Citta della Pieve (1446), he was sent to Perugia at the age of nine and was there 
apprenticed to an artist of uncertain identity. According to Vasari his teacher 
ranked the painters of Florence as the best in Italy, and advised the youth to go 
and study there. Pietro went, carefully copied the frescoes of Masaccio, and 
enrolled as an apprentice or assistant to Verrocchio. Leonardo entered 
Verrocchio’s studio about 1468; very probably Perugino met him, and, though 


six years older, did not disdain to learn from him some qualities of finish and 
grace, and a better handling of perspective, coloring, and oils. These skills 
already appear in Perugino’s St. Sebastian (Louvre), together with a pretty 
architectural setting, and a landscape as placid as the face of the perforated saint. 
After leaving Verrocchio, Perugino returned to the Umbrian style of demure and 
tender Madonnas; and through him the harder and more realistic traditions of 
Florentine painting may have been softened into the warmer idealism of Fra 
Bartolommeo and Andrea del Sarto. 

By 1481 Perugino, now thirty-five, had won sufficient repute to be invited by 
Sixtus IV to Rome. In the Sistine Chapel he painted several frescoes, of which 
the finest survivor is Christ Giving the Keys to Peter. It is too formal and 
conventional in its symmetrical composition; but here, for the first time in 
painting, the air, with its subtle gradations of light, becomes a distinct and almost 
palpable element in the picture; the drapery, so stereotyped in Bonfigli, is here 
tucked and wrinkled into life; and a few of the faces are finished to striking 
individuality—Jesus, Peter, Signorelli, and, not least, the large, rotund, sensual, 
matter-of-fact countenance of Perugino himself, transformed for the occasion 
into a disciple of Christ. 

In 1486 Perugino was again in Florence, for the archives of the city record his 
arrest for criminal assault. He and a friend disguised themselves, and, armed 
with clubs, waited in the dark of a December night to waylay some chosen 
enemy. They were detected before they could commit any injury. The friend was 
banished, Perugino was fined ten florins.1° After another interlude in Rome he 
set up a bottega in Florence (1492), hired assistants, and began to turn out 
pictures, not always carefully finished, for customers near and far. For the 
Gesuati brotherhood he made a Pieta whose melancholy Virgin and pensive 
Magdalen were to be repeated by him and his aides in a hundred variations for 
any prosperous institution or individual. A Madonna and Saints found its way to 
Vienna, another to Cremona, another to Fano, another—the Madonna in Glory 
—to Perugia, another to the Vatican; another is in the Uffizi. Rivals charged him 
with turning his studio into a factory; they thought it scandalous that he should 
grow so rich and fat. He smiled and raised his prices. When Venice invited him 
to paint two panels in the Ducal Palace, offering 400 ducats ($5000?), he 
demanded 800; and when these were not forthcoming he remained in Florence. 
He clung to cash, and let the credit go. He made no pretense of despising wealth; 
he was resolved not to starve when his brush began to tremble; he bought 
property in Florence and Perugia, and was bound to land on at least one foot 
after any overturn. His self-portrait in the Cambio at Perugia (1500) is a 
remarkably honest confession. A pudgy face, large nose, hair flowing carelessly 


from under a close red cap, eyes quiet but penetrating, lips slightly 
contemptuous, heavy neck and powerful frame: here was a man hard to deceive, 
ready for battle, sure of himself, and holding no high opinion of the human race. 
“He was not a religious man,” says Vasari, “and would never believe in the 
immortality of the soul.”!6 

His skepticism and commercialism did not prevent him from occasional 
generosity,!” or from producing some of the tenderest devotional pictures of the 
Renaissance. He painted a lovable Madonna for the Certosa di Pavia (now in 
London); and the Magdalen attributed to him in the Louvre is so fair a sinner 
that one would not need divine mercy to forgive her. For the nuns of Santa Clara 
at Florence he painted an Entombment in which the women had a rare beauty of 
features, and the faces of the old men summarized their lives, and the lines of 
composition met on the bloodless corpse of Christ, and a landscape of slender 
trees on rocky slopes, and distant town on a quiet bay, shed an atmosphere of 
calm over the scene of death and grief. The man could paint as well as sell. 

His success in Florence finally convinced the Perugians of his worth. When 
the merchants of the Cambio decided to adorn their Collegio they emptied their 
pockets with tardy largesse and offered the assignment to Pietro Vannucci. 
Following the mood of the age and the suggestions of a local scholar, they asked 
that their hall of audience should be decorated with a medley of Christian and 
pagan subjects: on the ceiling the seven planets and the signs of the zodiac; on 
one wall a Nativity and a Transfiguration; on another the Eternal Father, the 
prophets, and six pagan sibyls, prefiguring Michelangelo’s; and on another wall 
the four classical virtues, each illustrated by pagan heroes: Prudence by Numa, 
Socrates, and Fabius; Justice by Pittacus, Furius, and Trajan, Fortitude by 
Lucius, Leonidas, and Horatius Codes; Temperance by Pericles, Cincinnatus, 
and Scipio. All this, it seems, was accomplished by Perugino and his aides— 
including Raphael—in the one year 1500, the very year when the feuds of the 
Baglioni incarnadined the streets of Perugia. When the blood had been washed 
away the citizens could stream in to see the new beauty of the Cambio. Perhaps 
they found the pagan worthies a bit wooden, and wished that Perugino had 
shown them not posing but engaged in some action that would have given them 
life. But the David was majestic, the Erythrean Sibyl almost as gracious as a 
Raphael Madonna, and the Eternal Father a remarkably good conception for an 
atheist. On those walls, in his sixtieth year, Perugino reached the fullness of his 
powers. In 1501 the grateful city made him a municipal prior. 

From that zenith he rapidly declined. In 1502 he painted a Marriage of the 
Virgin, which Raphael imitated two years later in the Sposalizio. About 1503 he 
returned to Florence. He was not pleased to find the city in much ado about 


Michelangelo’s David; he was among the artists summoned to consider where 
the figure should be placed, and his opinion was overruled by the sculptor 
himself. The two men, meeting shortly afterward, traded insults; Michelangelo, 
then a lad of twenty-nine, called Perugino a blockhead, and informed him that 
his art was “antiquated and absurd.”!® Perugino sued him for libel, and won 
nothing but ridicule. In 1505 he agreed to finish for the Annunziata a Deposition 
that the late Filippino Lippi had begun, and to add to it an Assumption of the 
Virgin. He completed Filippino’s work with skill and dispatch; but in the 
Assumption he repeated so many figures that he had used in previous pictures 
that the artists of Florence (still jealous of his quondam fees) condemned him for 
dishonesty and sloth. He left the city in anger, and took up his residence in 
Perugia. 

The inevitable defeat of age by youth was repeated when he accepted an 
invitation from Julius II to decorate a room in the Vatican (1507). When he had 
made some progress his former pupil, Raphael, appeared, and swept everything 
before him. Perugino left Rome with heavy heart. Back in Perugia, he 
prospected for commissions, and kept on working to the end. He began (1514) 
and apparently finished (1520) a complex altarpiece for the church of Sant’ 
Agostino, recounting again the story of Christ. For the church of the Madonna 
delle Lagrime at Trevi he painted (1521) an Adoration Of the Magi which, 
despite some palsied drawing, is an astonishing product for a man of seventy- 
five. In 1523, while he was painting at neighboring Fontignano, he fell a victim 
to the plague, or perhaps died of old age and weariness. According to tradition 
he refused the last sacraments, saying that he preferred to see what would 
happen, in the other world, to an obstinately impenitent soul.!9 He was buried in 
unhallowed ground.29 

Everyone knows the defects of Perugino’s painting—the exaggerated 
sentiment, the dolorous and artificial piety, the stereotyped oval faces and 
ribboned hair, the heads regularly bent forward in modesty, even those of stern 
Cato and bold Leonidas. Europe and America can show a hundred Peruginos of 
this repetitious type; the master was more fertile than inventive. His pictures 
want action and vitality; they reflect the needs of Umbrian devotion rather than 
the realities and significance of life. And yet there is much in them that can 
please the soul mature enough to surmount its sophistication: the living quality 
of their light, the modest loveliness of their women, the bearded majesty of their 
old men, the soft and quiet colors, the gracious landscapes covering all tragedies 
with peace. 

When Perugino returned to Perugia in 1499, after long stays in Florence, he 
brought into Umbrian painting the technical skill, without the critical faculty, of 


the Florentines. When he died he had faithfully passed down those skills to his 
associates and pupils—to Pinturicchio, Francesco Ubertino “II Bachiacca,” 
Giovanni di Pietro “Lo Spagna,” and Raphael. The master had served his 
purpose: he had enriched and transmitted his heritage, and had trained a pupil to 
surpass him. Raphael is Perugino faultless, perfected, and complete. 


CHAPTER IX 


Mantua 


1378-1540 


I. VITTORINO DA FELTRE 


Mantua was fortunate: throughout the Renaissance it had but one ruling 
family, and was spared the turmoil of revolutions, court murders, and coups 
d’état. When Luigi Gonzaga became capitano del popolo (1328) the ascendancy 
of his house was so well established that he could occasionally leave his capital 
and hire himself out to other cities as general—a custom followed by his 
successors through several generations. His great-great-grandson Gianfrancesco 
I was raised to the dignity of marquis (1432) by their theoretical sovereign the 
Emperor Sigismund, and this title became hereditary in the Gonzaga family until 
it was exchanged for the still loftier title of duke (1530). Gian was a good ruler. 
He drained marshes, promoted agriculture and industry, supported art, and 
brought to Mantua, to tutor his children, one of the noblest figures in the history 
of education. 

Vittorino took his surname from his native town of Feltre, in northeast Italy. 
Catching the itch for classical erudition that swept like an epidemic through the 
Italy of the fifteenth century, he went to Padua and studied Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, and rhetoric under divers masters; he paid one of them by serving 
as his domestic. After being graduated from the university he opened a school 
for boys. He chose his pupils by their talent and eagerness rather than by their 
pedigree or funds; he made the richer students pay according to their means, and 
charged the poor students nothing. He tolerated no idlers, exacted hard work, 
and maintained strict discipline. As this proved difficult in the roistering 
atmosphere of a university town, Vittorino transferred his school to Venice 
(1423). In 1425 he accepted the invitation of Gianfrancesco to come to Mantua 
and teach a selected group of boys and girls. These included four sons and a 
daughter of the Marquis, a daughter of Francesco Sforza, and some other scions 
of Italian ruling families. 


The Marquis provided for the school a villa known as Casa Zojosa, or Joyous 
House. Vittorino turned it into a semimonastic establishment, in which he and 
his students lived simply, ate sensibly, and devoted themselves to the classic 
ideal of a healthy mind in a healthy body. Vittorino himself was an athlete as 
well as a scholar, an expert fencer and horseman, so at home in weather that he 
wore similar clothing winter and summer, and walked in nothing but sandals in 
the severest cold. Inclined to sensuality and anger, he controlled his flesh by 
periodic fasting and by flogging himself every day; his contemporaries believed 
that he remained a virgin till his death. 

To chasten the instincts and form sound character in his pupils, he first of all 
required of them a regularity of religious devotions, and instilled in them a 
strong religious feeling. He sternly rebuked all profanity, obscenity, or vulgarity 
of language, punished any lapse into angry dispute, and made lying almost a 
capital crime. However, he did not have to be told, as Lorenzo’s wife warned 
Politian, that he was educating princes who might some day face the tasks of 
administration or war. To make their bodies healthy and strong he trained them 
in gymnastics of many kinds, in running, riding, leaping, wrestling, fencing, and 
military exercises; he accustomed them to bear hardships without injury or 
complaint; though medieval in his ethics, he rejected the medieval scorn of the 
body, and recognized with the Greeks the role of physical health in the rounded 
excellence of man. And as he formed the bodies of his pupils with athletics and 
toil, and their characters with religion and discipline, so he trained their taste 
with instruction in painting and music, and their minds with mathematics, Latin, 
Greek, and the ancient classics; he hoped to unite in his pupils the virtues of 
Christian conduct with the sharp clarity of the pagan intellect and the esthetic 
sensitivity of Renaissance men. The Renaissance ideal of the complete man — 
l’uomo_ universale—health of body, strength of character, wealth of mind— 
reached its first formulation in Vittorino da Feltre. 

The fame of his methods spread through Italy and beyond. Many visitors 
came to Mantua to see not its Marquis but its pedagogue. Fathers begged from 
Gianfrancesco the privilege of enrolling their sons in this “School of Princes.” 
He agreed, and such later notables as Federigo of Urbino, Francesco da 
Castiglione, and Taddeo Manfredi came under Vittorino’s formative hand. The 
most promising students enjoyed the master’s personal attention; they lodged 
with him under his own roof, and received the priceless instruction of daily 
contact with integrity and intelligence. Vittorino insisted that poor but qualified 
applicants should also be admitted; he persuaded the Marquis to provide funds, 
facilities, and assistant teachers for the education and maintenance of sixty poor 
scholars at a time; and when such funds did not suffice, Vittorino made up the 


difference out of his modest means. When he died (1446) it was found that he 
had not left enough to pay for his funeral. 


Lodovico Gonzaga, who succeeded Gianfrancesco as marquis of Mantua 
(1444), was a credit to his teacher. When Vittorino took him in hand Lodovico 
was a lad of eleven years, fat and indolent. Vittorino taught him to control his 
appetite and to make himself fit for all the tasks of government. Lodovico 
performed these duties well, and left his state flourishing at his death. Like a true 
Renaissance prince, he used part of his wealth to nourish literature and art. He 
collected an excellent library, largely of Latin classics; he employed miniaturists 
to illuminate the Aeneid and The Divine Comedy; he established the first printing 
press in Mantua. Politian, Pico della Mirandola, Filelfo, Guarino da Verona, 
Platina were among the humanists who at one time or another accepted his 
bounty and lived at his court.! At his invitation Leon Battista Alberti came from 
Florence and designed the Incoronata Chapel in the cathedral, and the churches 
of Sant’ Andrea and San Sebastiano. Donatello came too, and made a bronze 
bust of Lodovico. And in 1460 the Marquis brought into his service one of the 
greatest artists of the Renaissance. 


II. ANDREA MANTEGNA: 1431-1506 


He was born at Isola di Cartura, near Padua, thirteen years before Botticelli; 
we must here retrace our steps in time if we are to appreciate Mantegna’s 
achievement. He was enrolled in the painters’ guild in Padua when he was but 
ten years old. Francesco Squarcione was then the most famous teacher of 
painting not only in Padua but in Italy. Andrea entered his school, and 
progressed so rapidly that Squarcione took him into his home and adopted him 
as a son. Inspired by the humanists, Squarcione collected into his studio all the 
significant remains of classic sculpture and architecture that he could appropriate 
and transport, and bade his students copy them over and over again as models of 
strong, restrained, and harmonious design. Mantegna obeyed with enthusiasm; 
he fell in love with Roman antiquity, idealized its heroes, and so admired its art 
that half his pictures have Roman architectural backgrounds, and half his figures, 
of whatever nation or time, bear a Roman stamp and garb. His art profited and 
suffered through this youthful infatuation; he learned from these exemplars a 
majestic dignity and a stern purity of design, but he never fully emancipated his 
painting from the petrified calm of sculptural forms. When Donatello came to 
Padua Mantegna, still a lad of twelve, felt again the influence of sculpture, 
together with a powerful impulse toward realism. At the same time he was 


fascinated by the new science of perspective, so recently developed in Florence 
by Masolino, Uccello, and Masaccio; Andrea studied all its rules, and shocked 
his contemporaries with foreshortenings ungracious in their truth. 

In 1448 Squarcione received a commission to paint frescoes in the church of 
the Eremitani friars at Padua. He assigned the work to two favorite pupils: 
Niccolo Pizzolo and Mantegna. Niccolo finished one panel in excellent style, 
then lost his life in a brawl. Andrea, now seventeen, continued the work, and the 
eight panels that he painted in the next seven years made him a name from one 
end of Italy to the other. The themes were medieval, the treatment was 
revolutionary: the backgrounds of classical architecture were carefully detailed, 
the virile physique and gleaming armor of Roman soldiers were mingled with 
the somber features of Christian saints; paganism and Christianity were more 
vividly integrated in these frescoes than in all the pages of the humanists. 
Drawing reached here a new accuracy and grace; perspective appeared in 
painstaking perfection. Rarely had painting seen a figure as splendid in form and 
bearing as that of the soldier guarding the saint before the Roman judge; or 
anything so grimly realistic as the executioner raising his club to beat out the 
martyr’s brains. Artists came from distant cities to study the technique of the 
amazing Paduan youth.—All but two of these frescoes were destroyed in the 
Second World War. 

Iacopo Bellini, himself a painter of renown, and already (in 1454) father of 
painters fated to eclipse his fame, saw these panels in the making, took a fancy 
to Andrea, and offered him his daughter in marriage. Mantegna accepted. 
Squarcione opposed the union, and punished Mantegna’s flight from his 
adoptive home by condemning the Eremitani frescoes as stiff and pallid 
imitations of marble antiques. More remarkable, the Bellinis succeeded in 
conveying to Andrea a hint that there was some truth in the charge.2 Most 
remarkable, the hot-tempered artist accepted the criticism, and profited from it 
by turning from the study of statuary to the intent observation of life in all its 
actuality and details. In the last two panels of the Eremitani series he included 
ten portraits of contemporaries; and one, squat and fat, was Squarcione. 

Canceling his contract with his teacher, Mantegna was now free to accept 
some of the invitations that besieged him. Lodovico Gonzaga offered him a 
commission in Mantua (1456); Andrea held him off for four years, and 
meanwhile, in Verona, he painted for the church of San Zeno a polyptych that to 
this day makes that noble edifice a goal of pilgrimage. In the central panel, amid 
a stately framework of Roman columns, cornice, and pediment, the Virgin holds 
her Child, while angel musicians and choristers envelop them; beneath this a 
powerful Crucifixion shows Roman soldiers throwing dice for the garments of 


Christ; and at the left the Garden of Olives presents a rugged landscape that 
Leonardo may have studied for his Virgin of the Rocks. This polyptych is one of 
the great paintings of the Renaissance.! 

After three years in Verona Mantegna finally agreed to go to Mantua (1460); 
and there, except for brief stays in Florence and Bologna, and two years in 
Rome, he remained till his death. Lodovico gave him a home, fuel, corn, and 
fifteen ducats ($375) a month. Andrea adored the palaces, chapels, and villas of 
three successive marquises. The sole survivors in Mantua of his labors there are 
the famous frescoes in the Ducal Palace, specifically in the Sala degli Sposi—the 
Hall of the Betrothed—named and decorated for the engagement of Lodovico’s 
son Federigo to Margaret of Bavaria. The subject was simply the ruling family— 
the Marquis, his wife, his children, some courtiers, and Cardinal Francesco 
Gonzaga welcomed by his father Lodovico on the young prelate’s return from 
Rome. Here was a gallery of remarkably realistic portraits, among them 
Mantegna himself, looking older than his forty-three years, with lines in his face 
and pouches under his eyes. 

Lodovico too was aging rapidly, and his last years were dark with troubles. 
Two of his daughters were deformed; wars consumed his revenues; in 1478 
plague so devastated Mantua that economic life almost stopped, state revenues 
fell, and Mantegna’s salary was one of many that went for a time unpaid. The 
artist wrote Lodovico a letter of reproach; the Marquis answered with a gentle 
plea for patience. The plague passed; Lodovico did not survive it. Under his son 
Federigo (1478-84) Mantegna began, and under Federigo’s son Gianfrancesco 
(1484-1519) he completed, his finest work, The Triumph of Caesar. These nine 
pictures, painted in tempera on canvas, were designed for the Corte Vecchia of 
the Ducal Palace; they were sold to Charles I of England by a needy duke of 
Mantua, and are now in Hampton Court. The enormous frieze, eighty-eight feet 
long, depicts a procession of soldiers, priests, captives, slaves, musicians, 
beggars, elephants, bulls, standards, trophies, and spoils, all escorting Caesar 
riding on a chariot and crowned by the Goddess of Victory. Here Mantegna 
returns to his first love, classic Rome; again he paints like a sculptor; 
nevertheless his figures move with life and action; the eye is drawn along, 
despite a hundred picturesque details, to the culminating coronation; all the 
painter’s artistry of composition, drawing, perspective, and meticulous 
observation enters into the work, and makes it the master’s masterpiece. 

During the seven years that elapsed between the undertaking and the 
completion of The Triumph of Caesar, Mantegna accepted a call from Innocent 
VIII, and painted (1488-9) several frescoes that vanished in the later vicissitudes 
of Rome. Complaining of the Pope’s parsimony—while the Pope complained of 


his impatience—Mantegna returned to Mantua, and rounded out his prolific 
career with a hundred pictures on religious themes; he was forgetting Caesar and 
returning to Christ. The most famous and disagreeable of these paintings is the 
Cristo morto (Brera), the dead Christ lying on His back with His vast 
foreshortened feet toward the spectator, and looking more like a sleeping 
condottiere than like an exhausted god. 

A final pagan picture came from Mantegna’s old age. In the Parnassus of the 
Louvre he put aside his usual resolve to capture reality rather than picture 
beauty; he surrendered himself for a moment to an unmoral mythology, and 
portrayed a nude Venus throned on Parnassus beside her soldier lover Mars, 
while at the mountain’s base Apollo and the Muses celebrate her loveliness in 
dance and song. One of the Muses was probably the Marquis Gianfrancesco’s 
wife, the peerless Isabella d’Este, now the leading lady in the land. 

It was Mantegna’s last great painting. His final years were saddened by ill 
health, bad temper, and mounting debts. He resented Isabella’s presumption to 
lay down the precise details of the pictures she asked of him; he retired into an 
angry solitude, sold most of his art collection, finally sold his house. In 1505 
Isabella described him as “tearful and agitated, and with so sunken a face that he 
seemed to me more dead than alive.”? A year later he died, aged seventy-five. 
Over his tomb, in Sant’ Andrea, a bronze bust-perhaps by Mantegna himself— 
portrayed with angry realism the bitterness and exhaustion of a genius who had 
used himself up in his art for half a century. Those who desire “immortality” 
must pay for it with their lives. 


III. THE FIRST LADY OF THE WORLD 


La prima donna del mondo—so the poet Niccolo da Correggio called Isabella 
d’Este.4 The novelist Bandello considered her “supreme among women”;° and 
Ariosto did not know which to praise most highly in “the liberal and 
magnanimous Isabella”—her gracious beauty, her modesty, her wisdom, or her 
fostering of letters and arts. She possessed most of the accomplishments and 
charms that made the educated woman of the Renaissance one of the 
masterpieces of history. She had a wide and varied culture without being an 
“intellectual” or ceasing to be an attractive woman. She was not extraordinarily 
beautiful; what men admired in her was her vitality, her high spirits, the 
keenness of her appreciation, the perfection of her taste. She could ride all day 
and then dance all night, and remain every moment a queen. She could rule 
Mantua with a tact and good sense alien to her husband; and in the debility of his 
later years she held his little state together despite his blunders, his wanderings, 


and his syphilis. She corresponded on equal terms with the most eminent 
personalities of her time. Popes and dukes sought her friendship, and rulers came 
to her court. She subpoenaed nearly every artist to work for her, she inspired 
poets to sing of her; Bembo, Ariosto, and Bernardo Tasso dedicated works to 
her, though they knew that her purse was small. She collected books and art with 
the judgment of a scholar and the discrimination of a connoisseur. Wherever she 
went she remained the cultural focus and sartorial exemplar of Italy. 

She was one of the Estensi—the brilliant family that gave dukes to Ferrara, 
cardinals to the Church, and a duchess to Milan. Isabella, born in 1474, was a 
year older than her sister Beatrice. Their father was Ercole I of Ferrara, their 
mother was Eleonora of Aragon, daughter of King Ferrante I of Naples; they 
were well equipped with lineage. While Beatrice was sent to Naples to learn 
vivacity at the court of her grandfather, Isabella was brought up amid the 
scholars, poets, dramatists, musicians, and artists that were making Ferrara for a 
time the most brilliant of Italian capitals. At six she was an intellectual prodigy 
who made diplomats gape; “though I had heard much of her singular 
intelligence,” wrote Beltramino Cusatro to Marquis Federigo of Mantua in 1480, 
“T could never have imagined such a thing to be possible.”® Federigo thought she 
would be a good catch for his son Francesco, and so proposed to her father. 
Ercole, needing the support of Mantua against Venice, agreed, and Isabella, aged 
six, found herself engaged to a boy of fourteen. She remained for ten years more 
at Ferrara, learning how to sew and sing, to write Italian poetry and Latin prose, 
to play the clavichord and the lute, and to dance with a sprightly grace that 
seemed to attest invisible wings. Her complexion was clear and fair, her black 
eyes sparkled, her hair was a mesh of gold. So, at sixteen, she left the haunts of 
her happy childhood, and became, proudly and seriously, the Marchioness of 
Mantua. 

Gianfrancesco was swarthy, bushy-haired, fond of hunting, impetuous in war 
and love. In those early years he attended zealously to government, and 
faithfully maintained Mantegna and several scholars at his court. He fought with 
more courage than wisdom at Fornovo, and chivalrously or prudently sent to 
Charles VIII most of the spoils that he had captured in the tent of the fleeing 
King. He used the soldier’s privilege of promiscuity, and began his infidelities 
with the first confinement of his wife. Seven years after his marriage he allowed 
his mistress Teodora to appear in almost regal raiment at a tournament in 
Brescia, where he rode in the lists. Isabella may have been partly to blame: she 
became a bit plump, and went on long visits to Ferrara, Urbino, and Milan; but 
doubtless the Marquis was not inclined to monogamy in any case. Isabella bore 
with his adventures patiently, took no public notice of them, remained a good 


wife, gave her husband excellent advice in politics, and supported his interests 
by her diplomacy and her charm. But in 1506 she wrote to him—then leading 
papal troops—a few words warm with the hurt she felt: “No interpreter is needed 
to make me aware that Your Excellency has loved me little for some time past. 
Since this, however, is a disagreeable subject, I will... say no more.”” Her 
devotion to art, letters, and friendship was in part an attempt to forget the bitter 
emptiness of her married life. 

There is nothing more pleasant in all the rich diversity of the Renaissance 
than the tender relations that bound together Isabella, Beatrice, and Isabella’s 
sister-in-law Elisabetta Gonzaga; and few passages finer in Renaissance 
literature than the affectionate letters they exchanged. Elisabetta was grave and 
weak, and often ill; Isabella was merry, witty, brilliant, more interested in 
literature and art than either Elisabetta or Beatrice; but these differences of 
character were made complementary by good sense. Elisabetta loved to come to 
Mantua, and Isabella worried more about her sister-in-law’s health than about 
her own, and took every measure to make her well. Yet there was a selfishness 
in Isabella quite absent from Elizabeth. Isabella could ask Caesar Borgia to give 
her Michelangelo’s Cupid, which Borgia had stolen after seizing Elisabetta’s 
Urbino. After the fall of Lodovico il Moro, the brother-in-law who had lavished 
every courtesy upon her, she went to Milan and danced at a ball given by 
Lodovico’s conqueror, Louis XII; perhaps, however, it was her feminine way of 
saving Mantua from the resentment aroused in Louis by the injudicious candor 
of her husband. Her diplomacy accepted the interstate amorality of that time and 
ours. Otherwise she was a good woman, and there was hardly a man in Italy that 
would not have been glad to serve her. Bembo wrote to her that he “desired to 
serve her and please her as if she were pope.”8 

She spoke Latin better than any other woman of her time, but she never 
mastered the language. When Aldus Manutius began to print his choice editions 
of the classics she was among his most enthusiastic customers. She employed 
scholars to translate Plutarch and Philostratus, and a learned Jew to translate the 
Psalms from the Hebrew so that she might assure herself of their original 
magnificence. She collected Christian classics too, and read the Fathers with 
courage. Probably she treasured books more as a collector than as a reader or a 
student; she respected Plato, but really preferred the chivalric romances that 
entertained even the Ariostos of her generation and the Tassos of the next. She 
loved finery and jewelry more than books and art; even in her later years the 
women of Italy and France looked to her as the glass of fashion and the queen of 
taste. It was part of her diplomacy to move ambassadors and cardinals with the 
combined allure of her person, her dress, her manners, and her mind; they 


thought they were admiring her erudition or her wisdom when they were 
relishing her beauty, her costume, or her grace. She was hardly profound, except 
perhaps in statesmanship. Like practically all her contemporaries she listened to 
astrologers, and timed her enterprises by the concurrence of the stars. She 
amused herself with dwarfs, maintained them as part of her entourage, and had 
six rooms and a chapel built to their measure for them in the Castello. One of 
these favorites was so short (said a wit) that if it had rained an inch more he 
would have been drowned. She was fond, too, of dogs and cats, chose them with 
the finesse of a fancier, and buried them with solemn funerals in which the 
surviving pets joined with the ladies and gentlemen of the court. 

The Castello—or Reggia, or Palazzo Ducale—over which she reigned was a 
medley of buildings of various dates and authorship, but all in that style of outer 
fortress and inner palace which raised similar structures in Ferrara, Pavia, and 
Milan. Some components, like the Palazzo del Capitano, went back to the 
Buonacolsi rulers in the thirteenth century; the harmonious Castello San Giorgio 
was a Creation of the fourteenth; the Camera degli Sposi was the work of 
Lodovico Gonzaga and Mantegna in the fifteenth; many rooms were rebuilt in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth; some, like the sumptuous Sala degli Specchi, or 
Hall of Mirrors, were redecorated during the rule of Napoleon. All were 
elegantly fitted out; and the vast congeries of residential chambers, reception 
halls, and administrative offices looked out on courts, or gardens, or Virgil’s 
meandering Mincio, or the lakes that bordered Mantua. In this labyrinth Isabella 
occupied different quarters at different times. In her later years she loved best a 
little apartment of four rooms (camerini), known as il Studiolo or il Paradiso; 
here, and in another room called il Grotto, she gathered her books, her objets 
d’art, and her musical instruments—themselves finished works of art. 

Next to her care for the preservation of Mantua’s independence and 
prosperity, and sometimes above her friendships, the ruling passion of her life 
was the collection of manuscripts, statues, paintings, majolica, antique marbles, 
and little products of the goldsmith’s art. She used her friends, and employed 
special agents, in cities from Milan to Rhodes, to bargain and buy for her, and to 
be on the alert for “finds.” She haggled because the treasury of her modest state 
was too narrow for her ideas. Her collection was small, but every item in it stood 
high in its class. She had statuary by Michelangelo, paintings by Mantegna, 
Perugino, Francia; not content, she importuned Leonardo da Vinci and Giovanni 
Bellini for a picture, but they held her off as one who paid more in praise than in 
cash, and doubtless, too, because she specified too immutably what each picture 
should represent and contain. In some cases, as when she paid 115 ducats 
($2875) for Jan van Eyck’s Passage of the Red Sea, she borrowed heavily to 


satisfy her eagerness for a masterpiece. She was not generous to Mantegna, but 
when that ogre of a genius died she persuaded her husband to lure Lorenzo Costa 
to Mantua with a handsome salary. Costa decorated Gianfrancesco Gonzaga’s 
favorite retreat, the palace of St. Sebastian, made portraits of the family, and 
painted a mediocre Madonna for the church of Sant’ Andrea. 

In 1524 Giulio Pippi, called Romano, the greatest of Raphael’s pupils, settled 
at Mantua, and astonished the court with his skill as architect and painter. 
Almost the entire Ducal Palace was redecorated according to his designs, and by 
the brushes of himself and his pupils—Francesco Primaticcio, Niccolo dell’ 
Abbate, and Michelangelo Anselmi. Federigo, Isabella’s son, was ruler now; and 
since he, like Romano, had acquired at Rome a taste for pagan subjects and 
decorative nudes, he had the walls and ceilings of several rooms in the Castello 
painted with inviting pictures of Aurora, Apollo, the Judgment of Paris, the Rape 
of Helen, and other phases of classic myth. In 1525, on the outskirts of the town, 
Giulio began to build his most famous work, the Palazzo del Te.!! A vast 
rectangle of one-storied structures, in a simple design of stone blocks and 
Renaissance windows, surrounds what was once a pleasant garden but is now a 
neglected waste in the impoverished aftermath of war. The interior is a 
succession of surprises: rooms tastefully adorned with pilasters, carved cornices, 
painted spandrels, and coffered vaults; walls, ceilings, and lunettes picturing the 
story of the Titans and the Olympians, Cupid and Psyche, Venus and Adonis and 
Mars, Zeus and Olympia, all in a revel of splendid nudes, in the amorous and 
reckless taste of the later Renaissance. To crown these masterpieces of sexual 
license and gigantic strife, Primaticcio carved in stucco a grand processional 
relief of Roman soldiers in the manner of Mantegna’s Triumph of Caesar, and 
almost with the chiseled excellence of Pheidias. When Primaticcio and dell’ 
Abbate were summoned to Fontainebleau by Francis I they brought to the royal 
palaces of France this style of decoration—with rosy nudes—which Giulio 
Romano had brought to Mantua from his work with Raphael in Rome. From the 
citadel of Christianity pagan art radiated to the Christian world. 


The last years of Isabella mingled sweet and bitter in her cup. She helped her 
invalid husband to govern Mantua. Her diplomacy saved it from falling prey to 
Caesar Borgia, then to Louis XII, then to Francis I, then to Charles V; one after 
another she humored, flattered, charmed, when Gianfrancesco or Federigo 
seemed on the edge of political disaster. Federigo, who succeeded his father in 
1519, was an able general and ruler, but he allowed his mistress to displace his 
mother as ruler of the Mantuan court. Perhaps retreating from this indignity, 
Isabella went to Rome (1525) to seek a red hat for her son Ercole. Clement VII 


was noncommittal, but the cardinals welcomed her, made her suite in the 
Colonna Palace a salon, and kept her there so long that she found herself 
imprisoned in the palace during the sack of Rome (1527). She escaped with her 
usual adroitness, won the coveted cardinalate for Ercole, and returned to Mantua 
in triumph. 

In 1529, attractive at fifty-five, she went to the Congress of Bologna, courted 
Emperor and Pope, helped the lords of Urbino and Ferrara to keep their 
principalities from being absorbed into the Papal States, and persuaded Charles 
V to make Federigo a duke. In that same year Titian came to Mantua and painted 
a famous portrait of her; the fate of this picture is uncertain, but the copy made 
of it by Rubens shows a woman still in the vigor and love of life. Bembo, 
visiting her eight years later, was amazed by her vivacity, the alertness of her 
mind, the scope of her interests. He called her “the wisest and most fortunate of 
women,” but her wisdom fell short of accepting old age cheerfully. She died in 
1539, aged sixty-four, and was buried with preceding rulers of Mantua in the 
Capella dei Signori in the church of San Francesco. Her son ordered a handsome 
tomb to be raised to her memory, and joined her in death a year later. When the 
French pillaged Mantua in 1797 the tombs of the Mantuan princes and 
princesses were shattered, and the ashes they contained were mingled in the 
indiscriminate dust. 


I. In 1797 the lower panels were appropriated by French conquerors; the Garden of Olives and the 
Resurrection are in Tours, the Crucifixion is in the Louvre; good copies have replaced these originals in the 
Verona polyptych. 


II. The derivation and significance of this word are uncertain. 


CHAPTER X 


Ferrara 


1378-1534 


I. THE HOUSE OF ESTE 


In the first quarter of the sixteenth century the most active centers of the 
Renaissance were Ferrara, Venice, and Rome. The student who wanders through 
Ferrara today can hardly believe—until he enters the mighty Castello—that this 
slumbering city was once the home of a powerful dynasty, whose court was the 
most splendid in Europe, and whose pensioners included the greatest poet of the 
time. 

The city owed its existence partly to its position on the route of commerce 
between Bologna and Venice, partly to the agricultural hinterland that used it as 
a mart and was itself enriched by three branches of the Po. It was included in the 
territory given to the papacy by Pepin III (756) and Charlemagne (773), and was 
again deeded to the Church by the Countess Matilda of Tuscany (1107). While 
formally acknowledging itself to be a papal fief it governed itself as an 
independent commune, dominated by rival mercantile families. Disordered by 
these feuds it accepted Count Azzo VI of Este as its podesta (1208), and made 
this office hereditary in his progeny. Este was a small Imperial fief, some forty 
miles north of Ferrara, which had been given to Count Azzo I of Canossa by the 
Emperor Otho I (961); in 1056 it became the seat of the family, and soon gave it 
its name. From this historic house came the later royal families of Brunswick 
and Hanover. 

From 1208 to 1597 the Estensi ruled Ferrara technically as vassals of the 
Empire and the papacy, but practically as independent lords, with the title of 
marquis or (after 1470) duke. Under their government the people prospered 
tolerably, and supplied the needs and luxuries of a court that entertained 
emperors and popes, and supported a notable retinue of scholars, artists, poets, 
and priests. Despite lawless cruelties and frequent wars, the Estensi retained the 
loyalty of their subjects through four centuries. When a legate of Pope Clement 
V expelled the Estensi and proclaimed Ferrara a papal state (1311), the people 


found ecclesiastical rule more irksome than secular exploitation; they drove out 
the legate, and restored the Estensi to power (1317). Pope John XXII laid an 
interdict upon the city; soon the people, deprived of the sacraments, began to 
murmur. The Estensi sought reconciliation with the Church, and obtained it on 
hard conditions: they acknowledged Ferrara to be a papal fief, which they would 
rule as vicars of the popes; and they pledged themselves and their successors to 
pay, from the revenues of the state, an annual tribute of 10,000 ducats 
($250,000?) to the papacy.! 

During the long rule (1393-1441) of Niccolo II the house of Este reached the 
acme of its power, governing not only Ferrara but also Rovigo, Modena, Reggio, 
Parma, and even, briefly, Milan. Niccolo married as widely as he ruled, having a 
long succession of wives and mistresses. One especially pretty and popular wife, 
Parisina Malatesta, committed adultery with her stepson Ugo; Niccolo had them 
both beheaded (1425), and ordered that all Farrarese women convicted of 
adultery should be put to death. When it became clear that this edict threatened 
to depopulate Ferrara, it was no longer enforced. For the rest Niccolo ruled well. 
He reduced taxes, encouraged industry and commerce, summoned Theodorus 
Gaza to teach Greek in the university, and engaged Guarino da Verona to 
establish at Ferrara a school rivaling in fame and result the school of Vittorino da 
Feltre at Mantua. 

Niccold’s son Leonello (1441-50) was a rare phenomenon—a ruler both 
gentle and virile, refined and competent, intellectual and practical. Trained in all 
the arts of war, he cherished peace, and became the favored arbiter and 
peacemaker among his fellow rulers in Italy. Taught letters and literature by 
Guarino, he became—a generation before Lorenzo de’ Medici—one of the most 
cultivated men of the age; the learned Filelfo was astonished by Leonello’s 
mastery of Latin and Greek, rhetoric and poetry, philosophy and law. This 
Marquis was the scholar who first suggested that the supposed letters of St. Paul 
to Seneca were spurious.” He established a public library, provided fresh funds 
and inspiration for the University of Ferrara, brought to its staff the best scholars 
that he could find, and participated actively in their discussions. No scandal or 
bloodshed or tragedy marred his reign, except its tragic brevity. When he died at 
forty, all Italy mourned. 

A succession of able rulers continued the Golden Age that Leonello had 
begun. His brother Borso (1450-71) was a man of sterner stuff, but he 
maintained the policy of peace, and Ferrara’s prosperity became the envy of 
other states. He did not care for literature or art, yet he supported them amply. 
He administered his realm with skill and comparative justice, but he taxed his 
people heavily, and spent much of their substance on court pageants and 


displays. He loved rank and title, and longed to be a duke like the Visconti of 
Milan; by expensive gifts he persuaded the Emperor Frederick III to invest him 
with the dignity of Duke of Modena and Reggio (1452), and marked the 
occasion with a costly festival. Nineteen years later he secured from his other 
feudal lord, Pope Paul II, the title of Duke of Ferrara. His fame spread 
throughout the Mediterranean world; the Moslem sovereigns of Babylonia and 
Tunis sent him gifts, presuming him to be the greatest ruler in Italy. 

Borso was fortunate in his brothers: Leonello, who had given him the best of 
examples; and Ercole, who had refused to sanction a conspiracy to depose him, 
had remained his loyal aide to the end, and now succeeded to his power. For six 
years Ercole continued the reign of peace, pageantry, poetry, art, and taxation. 
He cemented friendship with Naples by marrying King Ferrante’s daughter 
Eleonora of Aragon, and welcomed her with the most lavish festivities that 
Ferrara had ever seen (1473). But in 1478, when Sixtus IV declared war on 
Florence because of its punishment of the Pazzi conspirators, Ercole joined 
Florence and Milan against Naples and the papacy. That war having ended, 
Sixtus induced Venice to join him in attacking Ferrara (1482). While Ercole lay 
sick in bed the Venetian forces advanced to within four miles of the city; the 
dispossessed peasantry crowded within the gates, and joined in the general 
starvation. Then the temperamental Pope, fearing that Venice, not the papacy or 
his nephew, would get Ferrara, made peace with Ercole; and the Venetians, 
retaining Rovigo, retired to their lagoons. 

The fields were planted again, food came into the city, trade was resumed, 
taxes could be gathered. Ercole complained that the fines levied for blasphemous 
profanity were falling away from the normal total of 6000 crowns a year 
($150,000?); he could not believe that profanity was any less popular than 
before; he demanded strict enforcement of the law. Every penny was needed, 
for Ercole, perceiving that the people had multiplied beyond their housing, built 
an extension as large as the older city. He had this Addizione Erculea designed 
with such wide straight streets as no Italian town had known since Roman days; 
the new Ferrara was “the first really modern city in Europe.”4 Within a decade 
the growth and influx of population had filled the added space. Ercole raised 
churches, palaces, and convents, and coaxed holy women to make Ferrara their 
home. 

The focus of the people’s life was the twelfth-century cathedral. The elite 
preferred the giant Castello that Niccolo II had built (1385) to protect the 
government from foreign attack or domestic revolt. Restored and transformed 
through seven generations, its massive towers still dominate the central square of 
the city. Below are the dungeons in which Parisina and many others died; above 


are the spacious halls, adorned by Dosso Dossi and his assistants, where duke 
and duchess held court, musicians played and sang, dwarfs pranced, poets 
recited their verses, buffoons put on their antic jests, male sought female, ladies 
and cavaliers danced through the night, and on quieter days, in quieter rooms, 
dames and lasses read romances of chivalry. Isabella and Beatrice d’Este, born 
to Ercole and Eleonora in 1474 and 1475, grew up like fairy princesses in this 
environment of wealth and festival, war and song and art. But a fond grandfather 
lured Beatrice to Naples, a betrothed called her to Milan; and in that same year 
1490 Isabella left for Mantua. Their departure saddened many hearts in Ferrara, 
but their marriages strengthened the alliance of the Estensi with the Sforzas and 
Gonzagas. Ippolito, one of several sons, was made an archbishop at eleven, a 
cardinal at fourteen, and became one of the most cultured and dissolute prelates 
of the age. 

We should in fairness note again that such ecclesiastical appointments, 
ignoring fitness and age, were part of the diplomatic alliances of the time. 
Alexander VI, pope since 1492, was eager to please Ercole, for he aimed at 
making his daughter, Lucrezia Borgia, the duchess of Ferrara. When he proposed 
to Ercole that Alfonso, son and heir of the Duke, should marry Lucrezia, Ercole 
received the proposal coldly, for Lucrezia had not then the fumigated reputation 
that she has now. He finally consented, but after wringing from the eager father 
such concessions as made Alexander call him a haggling shopkeeper. The Pope 
was to give Lucrezia a dowry of 100,000 ducats ($1,250,000?); the annual 
tribute of Ferrara to the papacy was to be reduced from four thousand to one 
hundred florins ($1250?); and the duchy of Ferrara was to be settled by papal 
confirmation upon Alfonso and his heirs forever. Despite all this Alfonso was 
reluctant, until he saw the bride. We shall see later how he welcomed her. 

In 1505 he succeeded to the ducal throne. He was a new type among the 
Estensi. He had traveled through France, the Lowlands, and England, studying 
industrial and commercial techniques. Leaving to Lucrezia the patronage of arts 
and letters, he devoted himself to government, machinery, and pottery. With his 
own hands he made a painted fine majolica, and founded the best cannon of the 
time. He studied the art of fortification until he was the leading authority on the 
subject in Europe. He was normally a just man; he treated Lucrezia kindly, 
despite her epistolary flirtations; but when he dealt with external enemies or 
internal revolt he gave scant play to sentiment. 

One of Lucrezia’s ladies, Angela, charmed two of Alfonso’s brothers: 
Ippolito and Giulio. In a moment of thoughtless arrogance Angela taunted 
Ippolito by telling him that his whole person was worth less to her than the eyes 
of his brother. The Cardinal, with a band of bravos, waylaid Giulio, and looked 


on while these pierced Giulio’s eyes with stakes (1506). Giulio appealed to 
Alfonso to avenge him; the Duke banished the Cardinal, but soon allowed him to 
return. Stung by Alfonso’s apparent indifference, Giulio conspired with another 
brother, Ferrante, to murder both the Duke and the Cardinal. The plot was 
discovered, and Giulio and Ferrante were imprisoned in the cells of the Castello. 
Ferrante died there in 1540; Giulio was freed by Alfonso II in 1558, after fifty 
years of genteel confinement; he emerged an old man, white of hair and beard, 
and dressed in the fashion of half a century before. He died shortly after his 
release. 

Alfonso’s qualities were what his government needed, for Venice was 
expanding into the Romagna and was plotting to absorb Ferrara; while Julius II, 
the new Pope, resenting the concessions made to the Estensi in connection with 
Lucrezia’s marriage, was resolved to reduce the principality to the status of an 
obedient and profitable fief. In 1508 Julius persuaded Alfonso to join with him 
and France and Spain in subduing Venice; Alfonso agreed because he yearned to 
recover Rovigo. The Venetians concentrated their attack upon Ferrara. Their 
fleet, sailing up the Po, was destroyed by Alfonso’s concealed artillery; and their 
soldiers were routed by Ferrarese troops under Cardinal Ippolito, who enjoyed 
war only next to venery. When Venice seemed on the verge of defeat, Julius, not 
wishing to weaken irreparably the strongest Italian bulwark against the Turks, 
made peace with her, and ordered Alfonso to do the same. Alfonso refused, and 
found himself at war with both his enemy and his late ally. Reggio and Modena 
fell to the papal forces, and Alfonso seemed lost. In desperation he went to 
Rome and asked the Pope for terms; Julius demanded the complete abdication of 
the Estensi and the absorption of Ferrara into the Papal States. When Alfonso 
rejected these demands Julius tried to arrest him; Alfonso escaped, and after 
three months of disguises, wanderings, and perils, reached his capital. Julius died 
(1513); Alfonso retook Reggio and Modena. Leo X resumed the war of the 
papacy for Ferrara; Alfonso, always improving his artillery and shifting his 
diplomacy, held his own obstinately until Leo too died (1521). Pope Adrian VI 
gave the indomitable Duke an honorable settlement, and Alfonso was allowed, 
for a spell, to turn his talents to the arts of peace. 


II. THE ARTS IN FERRARA 


Ferrarese culture was purely aristocratic, and its arts sedulously served the 
few. The ducal family, so often at war with the papacy, had no stronger stimulus 
to piety than to give a devout example to the people. Some new churches were 
built, but of no memorable quality. The cathedral received in the fifteenth 


century an unprepossessing campanile, a choir in the Renaissance style, and a 
pretty Gothic loggia and Virgin in its fagade; non ragionam di lor, ma guarda e 
passa. The architects of the time, and their patrons, preferred palaces. About 
1495 Biagio Rossetti designed one of the finest, the Palazzo di Lodovico il 
Moro; according to a doubtful tradition Lodovico had commissioned it in the 
thought that he might some day be driven from Milan; it was left unfinished 
when he was taken to France; its cortile, with simple but graceful arcades, is 
among the lesser jewels of the Renaissance. Lovelier still was the court of the 
palace built for the Strozzi (1499), and now named Bevilacqua (Drinkwater) 
from a later occupant. Imposing is the Palazzo de’ Diamanti, designed by 
Rossetti (1492) for Duke Ercole’s brother Sigismondo, and faced with 12,000 
marble bosses whose diamond shape gave the building its name. 

Pleasure palaces were in fashion, and had fancy names: Belfiore, Belriguardo, 
La Rotonda, Belvedere, and, above all, the summer palace of the Estensi, the 
Palazzo di Schifanoia—”Skip Annoyance,” or, as Frederick the Great would say, 
Sans Souci (“Without Care”). Begun in 1391, finished by Borso about 1469, it 
served as one home of the court, and as a dwelling for minor members of the 
ducal family. When Ferrara declined, the palace was turned into a tobacco 
factory, and the murals that Cossa, Tura, and others had painted in the main hall 
were covered with calcimine. In 1840 this was removed, and seven of the twelve 
panels were salvaged. They constitute a remarkable record of the costumes, 
industries, pageantry, and sports of Borso’s time, strangely mingled with 
personages from pagan mythology. These frescoes are the happiest product of a 
school of painting that for half a century made Ferrara a busy center of Italian 
art. 

Ferrarese painters humbly followed the Giottesque tradition until Niccolo III 
stirred the stagnant waters by bringing in foreign artists to compete with them — 
Iacopo Bellini from Venice, Mantegna from Padua, Pisanello from Verona. 
Leonello added stimulus by welcoming Rogier van der Weyden (1449), who 
helped to turn Italian painters to the use of oil. In the same year Piero della 
Francesca came from Borgo San Sepolcro to paint murals (now lost) in the 
Ducal Palace. What finally formed the Ferrara school was Cosimo Tura’s 
zealous study of Mantegna’s frescoes at Padua, and of the techniques taught 
there by Francesco Squarcione. 

Tura became court painter to Borso (1458), made portraits of the ducal 
family, shared in decorating the Schifanoia palace, and won such acclaim that 
Raphael’s father ranked him among the leading painters of Italy. Giovanni Santi 
apparently relished Cosimo’s dignified and somber figures, his omate 
architectural backgrounds, his landscapes of fantastic rocks; but Raffaello Santi 


would have missed in these pictures any element of tenderness or grace. We find 
those elements in Tura’s pupil Ercole de’ Roberti, who succeeded his teacher as 
court painter in 1495; but this Hercules lacked power and vitality, unless we 
except the Frans-Halsian Concert once ascribed to him in the London Gallery. 
Francesco Cossa, the greatest of Tura’s pupils, painted in the Schifanoia two 
masterpieces rich in both vitality and grace: The Triumph of Venus and The 
Races, revealing the charm and joy of life at the Ferrara court. When Borso paid 
him for these at the official rate—ten bolognini per foot of painted space—Cossa 
protested; and when Borso failed to see the point Francesco took his talents to 
Bologna (1470). Lorenzo Costa did likewise thirteen years later, and the school 
of Ferrara lost two of its best men. 

Dosso Dossi revitalized it by studying in Venice in the heyday of Giorgione 
(1477-1510). Returning to Ferrara, he became the favorite painter of Duke 
Alfonso I. Ariosto, his friend, ranked him and a forgotten brother among the 
immortals: 


Leonardo, Andrea Mantegna, Gian Bellino, 
Duo Dossi, e quel ch’a par sculpe e colora 
Michel, piu che mortale, angel divino, Bastiano, Rafael, Tizian.° 


We can understand why Ariosto liked Dosso, who brought into his pictures an 
outdoor quality almost illustrative of Ariosto’s sylvan epic, and bathed them in 
the warm colors that he had borrowed from the sumptuous Venetians. It was 
Dosso and his pupils who decorated the Sala di Consiglio in the Castello with 
lively scenes of athletic contests in the ancient style, for Alfonso liked athletics 
more than poetry. In his later years Dosso painted with uneven hand the 
allegorical and mythological scenes on the ceiling of the Sala dell’ Aurora. Here 
the pagan motives rampant in Italy triumphed in a celebration of physical beauty 
and sensuous life. Perhaps the decadence that now began in Ferrarese art—due 
chiefly to the exhausting cost of Alfonso’s wars—had one source in this victory 
of flesh over spirit; the passion and grandeur of the old religious themes faded 
from a largely secular art, leaving it predominantly decoration. 

The most brilliant figure in this decline was Benvenuto Tisi, named Garofalo 
from his native town. On two visits to Rome he became so enamored of 
Raphael’s art that, though two years his senior, he enrolled as an assistant in the 
young master’s studio. When family affairs recalled him to Ferrara he promised 
Raphael to return, but Alfonso and the nobility gave him so many commissions 
that he could never tear himself away. He consumed his energy, and divided his 
ability, in producing a multitude of paintings, of which some seventy remain. 


They lack both force and finish; and yet one Holy Family, in the Vatican, shows 
how even the minor artists of the Renaissance could now and then touch 
greatness. 

The painters and the architects were only a fraction of the artists who labored 
to please the fortunates of Ferrara. Miniaturists produced there, as elsewhere in 
that eager age, works of a delicate beauty on which the eye rests longer and more 
contentedly than on many a famous painting; the Schifanoia palace has 
preserved several of these gems of illumination and calligraphy. Niccolo III 
brought in tapestry weavers from Flanders; Ferrarese artists furnished designs; 
the patient art flourished under Leonello and Borso; the resulting tapestries 
decorated palace walls, and were lent to princes and nobles for their special 
festivities. Goldsmiths were kept busy making ecclesiastical vessels and personal 
omaments. Sperandio of Mantua and Pisanello of Verona made here some of the 
finest medallions of the Renaissance. 

Last and least was sculpture. Cristoforo da Firenze molded the man, Niccolo 
Baroncelli the horse, for a bronze statue of Niccolo III; it was set up in 1451, two 
years before Donatello’s Gattamelata rose in Padua. Beside it, in 1470, was 
placed a bronze statue of Duke Borso, calmly seated as became a man of peace. 
In 1796 both monuments were destroyed by revolutionists who branded the 
bronzes as mementos of tyranny, and melted them into cannon to end all tyranny 
and all wars. Alfonso Lombardi adorned the “Alabaster Chambers” of the 
Castello with stately statuary; then, like so many Ferrarese artists, he decamped 
to Bologna, where we shall find him in glory. The court of Ferrara was too 
narrow in its ideas, tastes, and fees to transmute evanescent wealth into immortal 
art. 


II. LETTERS 


The intellectual life of Ferrara had two roots: the University, and Guarino da 
Verona. Founded in 1391, the University had soon closed for lack of funds; 
reopened by Niccolo II, it led a half-starved existence until Leonello (1442) 
reorganized and refinanced it with an edict whose prelude deserves 
commemoration: 


It is an ancient opinion, not only of the Christians but of the Gentiles, that the heavens, the sea, 
and the earth must some day perish; in like manner, of many magnificent cities nothing but ruins 
leveled with the ground can now be seen, and Rome the conqueror herself lies in the dust and is 
reduced to fragments; while only the understanding of things divine and human, which we call 
wisdom, is not extinguished by length of years, but retains its rights in perpetuity.® 


By 1474 the University had forty-five well paid professors, and the faculties of 
astronomy, mathematics, and medicine were rivaled in Italy only by those at 
Bologna and Padua. 

Guarino, born at Verona in 1370, went to Constantinople, lived there five 
years, mastered the Greek language, and returned to Venice with a cargo of 
Greek manuscripts; a legend told how, when a box of these was lost in a storm, 
his hair turned white overnight. He taught Greek at Venice, where he had 
Vittorino da Feltre among his pupils, and then at Verona, Padua, Bologna, and 
Florence, absorbing the classical scholarship of each city in turn. He was already 
fifty-nine when he accepted an invitation to Ferrara. There, as tutor to Leonello, 
Borso, and Ercole, he trained three of the most enlightened rulers in Renaissance 
history. As professor of Greek and rhetoric in the University his success was the 
talk of Italy. So popular were his lectures that students made their way through 
any rigor of winter to wait outside the unopened doors of the room in which he 
was scheduled to speak. They came not only from Italian cities, but from 
Hungary, Germany, England, and France; and many of them went forth from his 
instruction to fill vital posts in education, law, and statesmanship. Like Vittorino, 
he supported poor students out of his personal funds; he lived in humble 
quarters, ate but one meal a day, and used to invite his friends not to feasts but to 
fave e favole—beans and conversation.’ He was not quite the equal of Vittorino 
as a moral paragon; he could pen virulent invectives like any humanist, perhaps 
as a literary game; but his thirteen children were apparently begotten on one 
wife, he was temperate in everything but study, and he maintained health, vigor, 
and mental clarity till his ninetieth year.® It was chiefly due to him that the dukes 
of Ferrara supported education, scholarship, and poetry, and made their capital 
one of the most renowned cultural centers in Europe. 

The revival of antiquity brought with it a renewed acquaintance with classic 
drama. Plautus, son of the people, and Terence, manumitted darling of the 
aristocracy, came alive again after fifteen centuries, and were acted on temporary 
stages at Florence and Rome, above all at Ferrara. Ercole I, in particular, loved 
the old comedies, and spared no revenues in producing them; one representation 
of the Menaechmi cost him a thousand ducats. When Lodovico of Milan saw a 
performance of this play at Ferrara he begged Ercole to send the players to 
repeat it at Pavia; Ercole not only sent them but went with them (1493). When 
Lucrezia Borgia came to Ferrara, Ercole celebrated her hymeneals with five of 
Plautus’ comedies performed by 110 actors, with lavish interludes of music and 
ballet. Guarino, Ariosto, and Ercole himself translated Latin plays into Italian, 
and performances were given in the vernacular. It was through imitation of these 
classic comedies that Italian drama took form. Boiardo, Ariosto, and others 


wrote plays for the ducal company. Ariosto drew up plans, and Dosso Dossi 
painted the fixed scenery, for the first permanent theater of Ferrara and modern 
Europe (1532). 

Music and poetry also won the patronage of the court. Tito Vespasiano 
Strozzi needed no ducal subsidies for his verse, for he was the scion of a rich 
Florentine family. He composed in Latin ten “books” of a poem in praise of 
Borso; leaving it unfinished at his death, he bequeathed to his son Ercole the task 
of completing it. Ercole was well fitted for the assignment; he wrote excellent 
lyrics, Latin and Italian, and a longer poem, La caccia —The Hunt— dedicated 
to Lucrezia Borgia. In 1508 he married a poetess, Barbara Torelli; thirteen days 
later he was found dead near his home, his body savagely pierced with twenty- 
two wounds. This is a mystery story still unsolved after four centuries. Some 
have thought that Alfonso had approached Barbara, had been repulsed, and 
revenged himself by hiring assassins to kill his successful rival. It is unlikely, for 
Alfonso, as long as Lucrezia lived, showed her every sign of fidelity. The 
desolate young widow composed an elegy whose ring of sincerity is rare in the 
usually artificial literature of the Ferrara court. “Why may I not go down to the 
grave with thee?” she asks the slain poet: 


Vorrei col foco mio quel freddo ghiaccio 
Intorpidire, e rimpastar col pianto 

La polve, e ravivarla a nuove vita! 

E vorrei poscia, baldanzosa e ardita, 
Mostrarlo a lui che ruppe il caro laccio, 
E dirgli: amor, mostro crudel, puo tanto.! 


In this courtly society, dowered with leisure and fair women, the French 
romances of chivalry were a daily food. In Ferrara Provencal troubadours had 
sung their lays in Dante’s time, and had left a mood of fanciful, not onerous, 
chivalry. Here, and throughout northern Italy, the legends of Charlemagne, his 
knights, and his wars with the Moslem infidels had become almost as familiar as 
in France. The French trouvéres had spread and swelled these legends as 
chansons de geste; and their recitals, piling episode upon episode, hero upon 
heroine, had become a mass of fiction monumental and confused, crying out for 
some Homer to weave the tales into sequence and unity. 

As an English knight, Sir Thomas Malory, had recently accomplished this 
with the legends of Arthur and the Round Table, so now an Italian nobleman 
took up the task for the cycle of Charlemagne. Matteo Maria Boiardo, Count of 
Scandiano, was among the most distinguished members of the Ferrara court. He 


served the Estensi as ambassador on important missions, and was entrusted by 
them with the administration of their largest dependencies, Modena and Reggio. 
He governed poorly but sang well. He addressed passionate verses to Antonia 
Caprara, soliciting and publishing her charms, or reproaching her for lack of 
fidelity in sin. When he married Taddea Gonzaga he turned his muse to graze in 
safer pastures, and began an epic—Orlando innamorato (1486f)—recounting the 
troubled love of Orlando (i.e., Roland) for the enchantress Angelica, and 
mingling with this romance a hundred scenes of tilt, tournament, and war. A 
humorous legend tells how Boiardo sought far and wide to find a properly 
resounding name for the boastful Saracen in his tale, and how, when he hit upon 
the mighty cognomen of Rodomonte, the bells of the Count’s fief, Scandiano, 
were set ringing for joy, as if aware that their lord was unwittingly giving a word 
to a dozen languages. 

It is hard for us, in our own exciting times, agitated even in peace with the 
tilts and tournaments of hostile words, to interest ourselves in the imaginary 
wars and loves of Orlando, Rinaldo, Astolfo, Ruggiero, Agramante, Marfisa, 
Fiordelisa, Sacripante, Agricane; and Angelica, who might have stirred us by her 
beauty, disconcerts us by the supernatural enchantments that she practises; we 
are no longer bewitched by sorceresses. These are tales that befitted a comely 
audience in some palace bower or garden close; and indeed, we are told, the 
Count read these cantos at the Ferrara court?9—doubtless a canto or two at a 
sitting; we do Boiardo and Ariosto injustice when we try to take them an epic at 
a time. They wrote for a leisurely generation and class, and Boiardo for one that 
had not yet seen the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. When that disillusioning 
humiliation came, and Italy saw how helpless she was, with all her art and 
poetry, against the ruthless powers of the North, Boiardo lost heart, and after 
writing 60,000 lines he dropped his pen with a stanza of despair: 


Mentre che io canto, o Dio redentore, 
Vedo I’ Italia tutto a fiamma e foco, 

Per questi Galli, che con gran valore 
Vengon, per disertar non so che loco.../! 


He did well to end, and wisely died (1494) before the invasion had reached full 
force. The noble sentiment of chivalry that had found rough utterance in his 
poetry evoked only the rarest response in the troubled generation that ensued. 
Though he had earned a niche in history by developing the modern romantic 
epic, his voice was soon forgotten in the wars and turmoil of Alfonso’s reign, in 
the alien rape of Italy, and in the seductive beauty of Ariosto’s gentler verse. 


IV. ARIOSTO 


As we approach the supreme poet of the Italian Renaissance, we must remind 
ourselves that poetry is an untranslatable music, and that those of us to whom the 
Italian language is not a native boon must not expect to understand why Italy 
ranks Lodovico Ariosto only next to Dante among her bards, and reads the 
Orlando furioso with an affectionate delight surpassing that which Englishmen 
take in Shakespeare’s plays. We shall hear the words but miss the melody. 

He was born on September 14, 1474, at Reggio Emilia, where his father was 
governor. In 1481 the family moved to Rovigo, but apparently Lodovico 
received his education in Ferrara. Like Petrarch he was set to study law, but 
preferred to write poetry. He was not much disturbed by the French invasion of 
1494; and when Charles VIII prepared a second descent into Italy (1496), 
Ariosto composed an ode, in Horatian style, putting the matter in what seemed to 
him a proper perspective: 


What signifies to me the coming of Charles and his hosts? I shall rest in the shade, hearkening to 
the gentle murmur of the waters, watching the reapers at work; and thou, O my Phyllis, wilt stretch 
thy white hand among the enameled flowers, and weave me garlands to the music of thy voice. 19 


In 1500 the father died, leaving to his ten children a patrimony sufficient to 
support one or two. Lodovico, the oldest, became father of the family, and began 
a long struggle with economic insecurity. His anxieties warped his character into 
a timidity and angry subservience unintelligible to those who have never 
hungered between rhymes. In 1503 he entered the service of Cardinal Ippolito 
d’Este. Ippolito had little taste for poetry, and kept Ariosto uncomfortably busy 
with diplomatic errands and trivia, for which the poet received 240 lire ($3000?) 
a year, irregularly paid. He sought to improve his position by writing lauds of the 
Cardinal’s courage and chastity, and defending the blinding of Giulio. Ippolito 
offered to raise his salary if he would take holy orders and become eligible for 
certain available benefices; but Ariosto disliked the clergy, and preferred to 
philander rather than to burn. 

It was during his service with Ippolito that he wrote most of his plays. He had 
begun as an actor, and had been one of the company that Ercole sent to Pavia. 
When he himself devised dramas they bore the stamp of Terence or Plautus, and 
were frankly offered as imitations.!! His Cassaria was performed at Ferrara in 
1508, his Suppositi at Rome in 1519 before an approving Leo X. He continued to 
write plays till his last year, and left the best of them, Scolastica, unfinished at 
his death. Nearly all turn on the classic theme of how one or more young men, 
usually through the wits of their servants, may possess themselves, by marriage 


or seduction, of one or more young women. Ariosto’s plays rank high in Italian 
comedy, low in the history of drama. 

It was again during his employment with Ippolito that the poet wrote most of 
his enormous epic, Orlando furioso; apparently the Cardinal was no hard 
taskmaster after all. When Ariosto showed Ippolito the manuscript the realistic 
prelate, according to an uncertain tradition—se non vero, ben trovato— asked 
him, “Where, Messer Lodovico, have you found so much nonsense (tante 
corbellerie)?”12 But the laudatory dedication seemed to make more sense, and 
the Cardinal paid the cost of publishing the poem (1515), and secured all rights 
and profits of its sale to Ariosto. Italy did not think the poem nonsense, or 
thought it delectable nonsense; nine printings were bought up between 1524 and 
1527. Soon the choicest passages were being recited or sung throughout the 
peninsula. Ariosto himself read much of it to Isabella d’Este in her illness at 
Mantua, and rewarded her patience with a eulogy in later editions. He spent ten 
years (1505-15) writing the Furioso, sixteen more in polishing it; every now and 
then he added a canto, until the whole ran to almost 39,000 lines, equivalent to 
the Iliad and the Odyssey combined. 

At first he merely proposed to continue and expand Boiardo’s Orlando 
innamorato. He took from his predecessor the chivalric setting and theme, the 
loves and battles of Charlemagne’s knights, the central characters, the loose 
episodic construction, the suspension of one narrative to pass to another, the 
magic operations that often turn the tale, even the idea of tracing the pedigree of 
the Estensi to the marriage of the mythical Ruggiero and Bradamante. And yet, 
while praising a hundred others, he never mentions Boiardo’s name; no man is a 
hero to his debtor. Perhaps Ariosto felt that the theme and characters belonged to 
the cycle of legends themselves, rather than to Boiardo. 

Like the Count, and unlike the legends, he stressed the role of love above that 
of war, and so proclaimed in his opening lines: 


Le donne, i cavalier, l’arme, gli amori, 
Le cortesie, |’audaci imprese io canto— 


“Women I sing, and knights, and arms, and loves, and deeds of chivalry and bold 
emprise.” The story carries out this program faithfully: it is a series of combats, 
some for Christianity against Islam, most for women. A dozen counts and kings 
contest Angelica; she flirts with them all, plays them one against another, and is 
caught in an anticlimax when she falls in love with a handsome mediocrity, and 
marries him before she has time to make the usual examination of his income. 
Orlando, who enters the story after eight cantos have rolled by, pursues her over 


three continents, neglecting meanwhile to go to the aid of his sovereign 
Charlemagne when the Saracens attack Paris. He goes mad on learning that he 
has lost her (canto XXIII), and recovers sanity sixteen cantos later when his lost 
wits are found in the moon and brought back to him by a predecessor of Jules 
Verne’s lunar navigators. This central theme is confused and obfuscated by the 
interpolated adventures of a dozen other knights, who pursue their respective 
women through forty-six cantos of seductive verse. The women enjoy the chase, 
perhaps excepting Isabella, who persuades Rodomonte to cut off her head rather 
than to deflower her, and earns a monument. The old legend of St. George is 
included: the beautiful Angelica is chained to the rocks beside the sea as a 
propitiatory offering to a dragon who hungers for a virgin annually; and before 
Ruggiero can arrive to rescue her the poet contemplates her with Correggian 
appreciation: 


La fiera gente inospitale e cruda 

Alla bestia crudel nel lito espose 

La bellissima donna cosi ignuda 

Come Natura prima la compose. 

Un velo non ha pure in che rinchiuda 

I bianchi gigli e le vermiglie rose, 

Da non cader per Iuglio o per Decembre, 
Di che non sparse le polite membre. 


Creduta avria che fosse statua finta 
O d’alabastro o d’altri marmi illustri 
Ruggiero, e su lo scoglio cosi avvinta 
Per artificio di scultori industri; 

Se non videa la lachrima distinta 

Tra fresche rose e candidi ligustri 
Far rugiadose le crudette pome, 

El’ aura sventolar |’aurate chiome.13 


Which may be rendered, musicless: 


A people fierce, inhospitable, crude 

Exposed upon the shore, to savage beast, 

A woman fairest of the fair, and nude 

As when first Nature her sweet form composed. 
No smallest veil enclosed the lilies white 


And vermeil roses of her flesh, that bear 
Midsummer’s ardor and December’s cold 
Unhurt, and gleam on her resplendent limbs. 


She might have seemed to him a statue made 
Of alabaster, or some marble form 

Bound to the stone by sculptor’s artifice, 
Had he not seen a bright tear fall between 
The roses and white privets of her cheeks, 
Bedewing breasts like apples firm, and seen 
The breezes breathing on her golden hair. 


Ariosto does not take all this too seriously; he is writing to amuse; he 
deliberately charms us, by the incantation of his verse, into an unreal world, and 
mystifies his tale with fairies, magic weapons and enchantments, winged horses 
touring the clouds, men turned into trees, fortresses melting at an imperious 
word. Orlando spits six Dutchmen on one spear; Astolfo creates a fleet by 
throwing leaves into the air, and catches the wind in a bladder. Ariosto laughs 
with us at all this, and smiles tolerantly, not sarcastically, at the tilts and shams 
of chivalry. He has an excellent sense of humor, salted with gentle irony; so he 
includes, in the waste deposited by the earth upon the moon, the prayers of 
hypocrites, the flatteries of poets (peccavit), the services of courtiers, the 
Donation of Constantine (XXXIV). Only now and then, in a few moral 
exordiums, does Ariosto pretend to philosophy. He was so completely the poet 
that he lost and consumed himself in forging and polishing a beautiful form for 
his verse; he had no energy left to pour into it an ennobling purpose or a 
philosophy of life.13a 

Italians love the Furioso because it is a treasury of exciting stories—with 
never a pretty woman too far away—told in melodious and yet unaffected 
language, and in racy stanzas that lure us swiftly on from scene to scene. They 
forgive the long detours and descriptions, the innumerable and sometimes 
labored similes, for these too are dressed in sparkling verse. They are rewarded, 
and silently shout “Bravo!” when the poet hammers out a striking line, as when 
he says of Zerbino, 


Natura il fece, e poi roppe la stampa,—!4 


“Nature made him, and then broke the mold.” They are not long disturbed by 
Ariosto’s expectant flattery of the Estensi, his paeans to Ippolito, his praise of 


Lucrezia’s chastity. These obeisances were in the manner of the times; 
Machiavelli would stoop as low to conquer a subsidy; and a poet must live. 

But this became difficult when the Cardinal decided to campaign in Hungary, 
and desired Ariosto to accompany him. Ariosto demurred, and Ippolito freed 
him from further service and recompense Alfonso saved the poet from penury by 
giving him an annual stipend of eighty-four crowns ($1050?), plus three servants 
and two horses, and requiring almost nothing in return. After forty-seven years 
of obstinate but hardly celibate bachelordom, Ariosto now married Alessandra 
Benucci, whom he had loved when she was still the wife of Tito Vespasiano 
Strozzi. By her he had no children, but two natural sons had rewarded his 
premarital efforts. 

For three years (1522-5) he served unhappily as governor of the Garfagnana, 
a mountainous region racked with brigandage. But he was unfit for action or 
command, and gladly retired to spend the remaining eight years of his life in 
Ferrara. In 1528 he bought a plot of land on the outskirts of the city, and built a 
pretty house, still shown in the Via Ariosto, and maintained by the state. Across 
the front he inscribed Horatian lines of proud simplicity: Parva sed apta mihi, 
sed nulli obnoxia, sed non sordida, parta meo sed tamen aere domus—’Small 
but suitable for me, hurtful to no one, not mean, yet acquired by my own funds: 
home.” there he lived quietly, working occasionally in his garden, and revising 
or expanding the Furioso every day. 

Meanwhile, further emulating Horace, he had written to various friends seven 
poetical epistles that have come down to us under the name of satires. They are 
not as sharp and compact as those of his model, nor as bitter and lethal as 
Juvenal’s; they were the product of a mind loving and never quite finding peace, 
bearing fretfully the whips and scorns of time, the proud man’s contumely. They 
describe the faults of the clergy, the simony rampant in Rome, the nepotism of 
worldly popes (Satire i). They excoriate Ippolito for paying his menials better 
than his poet (ii). They expound a cynical conception of women as rarely faithful 
or honest, and offer the advice of a tardy expert on choosing and taming a wife 
(iii). They lament the indignities of a courtier’s life, and wryly recount an 
unsuccessful visit to Leo X (iv): 


I kissed his foot, he bent down from the holy seat, took my hand, and saluted me on both cheeks. 
Besides, he made me free of half the stamp dues I was bound to pay. Then, breast full of hope but 
body soaked with rain and smirched with mud, I went and had my supper at the Ram. 


Two satires mourn his narrow life at Garfagnana, his days “spent in threatening, 
punishing, persuading, or acquitting,” his muse frightened and paralyzed into 
silence by crimes, lawsuits, and brawls; and his mistress so many miles away! 


(v-vi) The last epistle asks Bembo to recommend a Greek tutor for Ariosto’s son 
Virginio: 
The Greek must be learned but also of sound principles, for erudition without morality is worse 
than worthless. Unhappily, in these days, it is difficult to find a teacher of this sort. Few humanists 


are free from the most infamous of vices, and intellectual vanity makes most of them skeptics also. 
Why is it that learning and infidelity go hand in hand?15 


Ariosto himself had through most of his life taken religion lightly; but, like 
nearly all the intellects of the Renaissance, he made his peace with it in the end. 
Even from youth he had suffered from a bronchial catarrh, which was probably 
aggravated by his travels as courier for the Cardinal. In 1532 the trouble sank 
deeper, and became tuberculosis. He struggled against it as if not satisfied with a 
mere immortality of fame. He was only fifty-eight when he died (1533). 

He had become a classic long before his death. Twenty-three years earlier 
Raphael had painted him, in the Parnassus fresco of the Vatican, with Homer 
and Virgil, Horace and Ovid, Dante and Petrarch, among the unforgettable 
voices of mankind. Italy calls him her Homer, and the Furioso her Iliad; but 
even to an idolater of Italy this appears more generous than just. The world of 
Ariosto seems light and fantastic beside the ruthless siege of Troy; his knights— 
some as indistinguishable in their character as in their armor—hardly rise to the 
majesty of Agamemnon, the passion of Achilles, the wisdom of Nestor, the 
nobility of Hector, the tragedy of Priam; and who will equate the fair and flighty 
Angelica with the dia gynaikon, the goddess among women, Helen conqueror in 
defeat? And yet the last word must be as the first: only those can judge Ariosto 
who know his language thoroughly, who can catch the nuances of his gaiety and 
his sentiment, and can respond to all the music of his melodious dream. 


V. AFTERMATH 


It was the Italians themselves, with their lusty sense of humor, who provided 
an antidote to the romanticism of the two Orlandos. Six years before Ariosto’s 
death Girolamo Folengo published an Orlandino in which the absurdities of the 
epics were caricatured with hilarious exaggerations. Girolamo heard the 
skeptical lectures of Pomponazzi at Bologna, adopted a curriculum of amours, 
intrigues, fisticuffs, and duels, and was expelled from the University. His father 
disowned him, and he became a Benedictine monk (1507), perhaps as a means 
of subsistence. Six years later he fell in love with Girolama Dieda, and eloped 
with her. In 1519 he published a volume of burlesques under the title of 
Maccaronea, which thenceforth gave its name to a swelling literature of rough 
and ribald satire in mingled Latin and Italian verse. The Orlandino was a riotous 


mock epic, in coarse and popular vernacular, pursuing a serious vein for a stanza 
or two, then startling the reader with a thought and phrase worthy of the most 
scatophilic privy councilor. The knights, armed with kitchen utensils, rush into 
the lists on limping mules. The leading churchman of the tale is the monk 
Griffarosto—Abbot Grab-the-Roast—whose library consists of cook books 
interspersed with victuals and wine, and “all the tongues he knew were those of 
oxen and swine”;!© through him Folengo satirizes the clergy of Italy to any 
Lutheran’s content. The work was received with guffaws of applause, but the 
author continued to starve. Finally he retired again to a monastery, wrote pious 
poetry, and died in the odor of sanctity at fifty three (1544). Rabelais relished 
him,!7 and perhaps Ariosto, in his final years, joined in the merriment. 

Alfonso I kept his little state secure against all the assaults of the papacy, and 
at last took a reckless revenge by encouraging and abetting the German-Spanish 
army that besieged, captured, and plundered Rome (1527).18 Charles V 
expressed appreciation by restoring to him Ferrara’s ancient fiefs, Modena and 
Reggio, so that Alfonso transmitted his duchy undiminished to his heirs. In 1528 
he sent his son Ercole to France to bring home a diplomatic bride from the royal 
family—Renée or Renata—tiny, somber, deformed, and secretly won by the 
heresy of Calvin. Alfonso, after Lucrezia’s passing, consoled himself with a 
mistress, Laura Dianti, and perhaps married her before his death (1534). He had 
outwitted every enemy but time. 


I. Would that my fire might warm this frigid ice, 
And turn, with tears, this dust to living flesh, 
And give to thee anew the joy of life! 

Then would I boldly, ardently, confront 

The man who snapped our dearest bond, and cry, 
“O cruel monster! See what love can do!” 


II. O God Redeemer! even while I sing 

I see all Italy in flame and fire, 

Brough by these Gauls who, spurred with courage high, 
Advance to make a desert everywhere. 


CHAPTER XI 


Venice and Her Realm 


1378-1534 


I. PADUA 


Unper the dictatorship of the Carraresi Padua was a major Italian power, 
rivaling and threatening Venice. In 1378 Padua joined Genoa in attempting to 
subjugate the island republic. In 1380 Venice, exhausted by her war with Genoa, 
ceded to the duke of Austria the city of Treviso, strategically situated on her 
north. In 1383 Francesco I da Carrara bought Treviso from Austria; soon 
afterward he tried to take Vicenza, Udine, and Friuli; had he succeeded he would 
have commanded the roads from Venice to her iron mines at Agordo, and the 
routes of Venetian trade with Germany; i.e., Padua would have controlled vital 
sources of Venetian industry and commerce. Venice was saved by the skill of 
her diplomats. They persuaded Giangaleazzo Visconti to join Venice in war 
against Padua; Gian, while doubtless distrusting Venice, seized the opportunity 
to extend his frontier eastward with Venetian connivance. Francesco I da Carrara 
was defeated and abdicated (1389); and his son, namesake, and successor 
renewed (1399) a treaty of 1338 that had acknowledged Padua to be a 
dependency of Venice. When Francesco II da Carrara resumed the struggle and 
attacked Verona and Vicenza, Venice declared war to the death, captured and 
executed him and his sons, and brought Padua under direct rule by the Venetian 
Senate (1405). The weary city abandoned the luxury of a native exploiter, 
prospered under an alien but competent administration, and became the 
educational center of the Venetian domain. From all quarters of Latin 
Christendom students came to its renowned university—Pico della Mirandola, 
Ariosto, Bembo, Guicciardini, Tasso, Galileo, Gustavus Vasa who would be 
King of Sweden, John Sobieski who would be King of Poland.... The chair of 
Greek was founded in 1463 and occupied by Demetrius Chalcondyles sixteen 
years before he went to Florence. A century later Shakespeare could still speak 
of “Fair Padua, nursery of arts.” 


One Paduan was himself a famous educational institution. Trained as a tailor, 
Francesco Squarcione developed a passion for classic art, traveled widely in 
Italy and Greece, copied or sketched Greek and Roman sculpture and 
architecture, collected ancient medals, coins, and statuary, and returned to Padua 
with one of the best classical collections of his time. He opened a school of art, 
installed his collection there, and gave his pupils two main directives: to study 
ancient art and the new science of perspective. Few of the 137 artists whom he 
formed remained in Padua, since most of them came from outside. But in return 
Giotto came from Florence to paint the Arena frescoes; Altichiero came from 
Verona (c. 1376) to adorn a chapel in St. Anthony’s; and Donatello left 
memorials of his genius in the cathedral and its square. Bartolommeo Bellano, a 
pupil of Donatello, set up two lovely female statues for Gattamelata’s chapel in 
the same church; Pietro Lombardo of Venice added a fine figure of the 
condottiere’s son, and a splendid tomb for Antonio Roselli. Andrea Briosco 
—“Riccio”—and Antonio and Tullio Lombardo carved for the Gattamelata 
chapel some superb marble reliefs; and Riccio set up in the choir of the church 
one of the most imposing candelabra in Italy. He shared with Alessandro 
Leopardi of Venice and Andrea Morone of Bergamo in designing the unfinished 
church of Santa Giustina (1502f), a chaste example of the Renaissance 
architectural style. 

It was from Padua and Verona that Iacopo Bellini and Antonio Pisanello 
brought to Venice the seeds of that Venetian school of painting through which 
the splendor of Venice was blazoned to the world. 


II. VENETIAN ECONOMY AND POLICY 


In 1378 Venice was at nadir: her Adriatic trade was bottled up by a victorious 
Genoese fleet, her communications with the mainland were blocked by Genoese 
and Paduan troops, her people were starving, her government contemplated 
surrender. Half a century later she ruled Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Brescia, 
Bergamo, Treviso, Belluno, Feltre, Friuli, Istria, the Dalmatian coast, Lepanto, 
Patras, and Corinth. Secure in her many-moated citadel, she seemed immune to 
the political vicissitudes of the Italian mainland; her wealth and power mounted 
until she sat like a throned queen at the head of Italy. Philippe de Comines, 
arriving as French ambassador in 1495, pictured her as “the most triumphant city 
that I have ever seen.”! Pietro Casola, coming from hostile Milan about the same 
time, found it “impossible to describe the beauty, magnificence, and wealth”? of 
this unique assemblage of 117 islands, 150 canals, 400 bridges, all dominated by 


the flowing promenade of the Grand Canal, which the traveled Comines 
pronounced “the most beautiful street in the world.” 

Whence came the wealth that supported this magnificence? Partly from a 
hundred industries—shipbuilding, iron manufactures, glass blowing, leather 
dressing and tooling, gem cutting and setting, textiles... all organized in proud 
guilds (scuole) that united master and man in patriotic fellowship. But perhaps 
more of Venetian opulence came from the mercantile marine whose sails flapped 
on the lagoons, whose galleys took the products of Venice and her mainland 
dependencies, and the German and other wares that scaled the Alps, and carried 
them to Egypt, Greece, Byzantium, and Asia, and returned from the East with 
silks, spices, rugs, drugs, and slaves. The exports of an average year were valued 
at 10,000,000 ducats ($250,000,000?);3 no other city in Europe could equal this 
trade. The Venetian vessels could be seen in a hundred ports, from Trebizond in 
the Black Sea to Cadiz, Lisbon, London, Bruges, even in Iceland.4 On the Rialto, 
the commercial center of Venice, merchants could be seen from half the globe. 
Marine insurance covered this traffic, and a tax on imports and exports was the 
mainstay of the state. The annual income of the Venetian government in 1455 
was 800,000 ducats ($20,000,000?); in the same year the revenue of Florence 
was some 200,000 ducats, of Naples 310,000, of the Papal States 400,000, of 
Milan 500,000, of all Christian Spain, 800,000.5 

This commerce dictated the policies, as it so largely financed the operations, 
of the Venetian Republic. It raised to power a mercantile aristocracy that made 
itself hereditary and controlled all the organs of the state. It kept a population of 
190,000 (in 1422) profitably employed, but it left them dependent upon foreign 
markets, materials, and food. Imprisoned in her labyrinth, Venice could feed her 
people only by importing food; she could supply her industries only by 
importing lumber, metals, minerals, leather, cloth; and she could pay for these 
imports only by finding markets for her products and her trade. Dependent on 
the mainland for food, outlets, and raw materials, she fought a succession of 
wars to establish her control over northeastern Italy; dependent likewise on non- 
Italian areas, she was anxious to dominate the regions that supplied her wants, 
the markets that took her goods, the routes by which her vital commerce passed. 
She became by “manifest destiny” an imperialistic power. 

So the political history of Venice turned on her economic needs. When the 
Scaligeri at Verona, or the Carraresi at Padua, or the Visconti at Milan attempted 
to spread their sway over northeastern Italy, Venice felt en dangered and took to 
arms. Fearful that Ferrara might control the mouths of the Po, she tried to 
determine the choice or policy of the ruling marquis there, and resented the 
claims of the papacy to Ferrara as its fief. Her own westward expansion angered 


Milan, which had expansive ideas of its own. When Filippo Maria Visconti 
attacked Florence (1423), the Tuscan Republic appealed to Venice for aid, and 
pointed out that a Milan master over Tuscany would soon absorb all Italy north 
of the Papal States. In a debate often repeated in history, Doge Tommaso 
Mocenigo, dying, pled in the Venetian Senate the cause of peace; Francesco 
Foscari argued for an offensive war of defense; Foscari won, and Venice began 
with Milan a series of wars that lasted, with some lucid intervals, from 1425 to 
1454. The death of Filippo Maria (1447), the chaos of the Ambrosian Republic 
in Milan, and the capture of Constantinople by the Turks inclined the rival states 
to sign at Lodi a treaty that left the island Republic exhausted but victorious. 

Her expansion in the Adriatic began with a legitimate excuse. Her 
geographical position as the northernmost port of the Mediterranean was the 
fortune of Venice, but it was of no worth without control of the Adriatic. The 
eastern coast offered in its isles and bays convenient lairs for pirate vessels, 
whose raids were a frequent loss and constant peril to Venetian shipping. When 
Venice bribed the Crusaders to help her take Zara in 1202, she acquired a post 
from which year by year to clear out these pirate nests, until all the Dalmatian 
coast accepted her sovereignty. When those same Crusaders raped 
Constantinople (1204), Venice received, as her share of the spoils, Crete, 
Salonika, the Cyclades, and the Sporades, precious links in a golden chain of 
trade. With leisurely pertinacity she took Durazzo, the Albanian coast, the Ionian 
Islands (1386-92), Friuli and Istria (1418-20), Ravenna (1441); she was now 
indisputably Queen of the Adriatic, and charged tolls to all non-Venetian vessels 
plying that sea.6 As the advance of the Ottoman Turks toward Constantinople 
made it difficult for that capital to defend the outlying possessions of Byzantium, 
many Greek islands and cities submitted themselves to Venice as the only power 
ready to protect them. In Cyprus a stately queen, Caterina Comaro, last of the 
Lusignan line, was persuaded that she could not hold her island against the 
Turks; she abdicated in favor of a Venetian governor (1489) and a Venetian 
pension of 8000 ducats a year; she retired to an estate at Asolo, near Treviso, set 
up an unofficial court, patronized literature and art, and became the subject or 
dedicatee of poems and operas, and paintings by Gentile Bellini, Titian, and 
Veronese. 

All these laborious conquests of diplomacy or arms, these outlets, guardians, 
and tributaries of Venetian trade faced in their turn the rising tide of the 
Ottomans. At Gallipoli (1416) a Turkish garrison attacked a Venetian fleet; the 
Venetians fought with their usual courage and won a decisive victory; for a 
generation the rival powers lived in a truce and commercial amity that shocked a 
Europe anxious to have Venice fight Europe’s battle against the Turks. Even the 


fall of Constantinople did not disrupt this entente; Venice arranged a tolerable 
commercial treaty with the victorious Turks, and exchanged courtesies with the 
conqueror. But now Venetian access to the lucrative trade of the Black Sea ports 
was dependent on Turkish permission, and soon met with irritating limitations. 
When Pius II, voicing the sentiments of a Christian and the commercial interests 
of Europe, proclaimed a crusade against the Turks, and received pledges of arms 
and men from the European powers, Venice responded to the call, hoping to 
repeat the strategy of 1204. But the powers welched on their promises, and 
Venice found herself alone at war with the Turks (1463). For sixteen years she 
carried on this struggle. She was defeated and despoiled; by the peace that she 
signed in 1479 she ceded Negroponte (Euboea), Scutari, and Morea to the Turks, 
paid 100,000 ducats as a war indemnity, and pledged 10,000 ducats a year for 
the privilege of trading in Turkish ports. Europe denounced her as a traitor to 
Christendom. When another pope proposed another crusade against the Turks 
Venice turned a deaf ear. She agreed with Europe that trade was more important 
than Christianity. 


Il. VENETIAN GOVERNMENT 


Even her enemies admired her government, and sent agents to study its 
structure and functioning. Its military organs were the most efficient navy and 
army in Italy. Besides her merchant fleet, which in need could be converted to 
men-of-war, Venice had in 1423 a navy of forty-three galleys and 300 auxiliary 
vessels.’ These were used even in wars with land powers in Italy; in 1439 they 
were dragged overland on rollers across mountains and valleys to be launched on 
the Lago di Garda, where they bombarded the possessions of Milan.? While 
other Italian states still waged their wars with mercenaries, Venice built her 
army around a militia of her own loyal population, well seasoned and trained, 
and armed with the latest muskets and artillery. For generals, however, she relied 
on condottieri schooled in the Renaissance style of campaign by strategy. In her 
wars with Milan Venice developed the talents of three famous condottieri: 
Francesco Carmagnola, Erasmo da Narni “Gattamelata,” and Bartolommeo 
Colleoni; the last two distinguished by historic statues, the other by having his 
head cut off, in the Venetian Piazzetta, on a charge of privately negotiating with 
the enemy. 

This government, which even Florentines sought to emulate, was a closed 
oligarchy of old families so long enriched by commerce that only the initiate 
could smell the money in their nobility. These families had managed to restrict 
membership in the Maggior Consiglio to male descendants of persons who had 


sat in this Great Council before 1297. In 1315 the names of all eligibles were 
inscribed in a Libro d’oro, or Book of Gold. Out of its 480 members the Council 
named sixty—later 120—Pregadi (“invited men”) to serve in yearly terms as a 
legislative Senate; it appointed the heads of the numerous governmental 
departments, who together constituted an administrative Collegio; and it selected 
as chief executive—always subject to the Council—a doge or leader who 
presided over it and the Senate, and held office for life unless the Council cared 
to depose him. The doge was aided by six privy councilors, who with him 
composed the Signoria. This Signory and the Senate were in practice the real 
government of Venice; the Great Council proved too large for effective action, 
and became a body of electors exercising appointive and supervisory powers. It 
was an efficient constitution, which normally maintained the people in a 
reasonable degree of prosperity; and it was capable of long-term and well 
calculated policies that might have been impossible in a government subject to 
the fluctuations of public emotion or sentiment. The great majority of the 
population, though excluded from office, showed no active resentment against 
the ruling minority. In 1310 a group of excluded nobles under Bajamante 
Tiepolo rose in revolt; and in 1355 Doge Marino Faliero conspired to make 
himself dictator. Both attempts were easily suppressed. 

To guard against internal or external conspiracies, the Maggior Consiglio 
yearly chose from its membership a Council of Ten as a committee of public 
safety. Through its secret sessions and trials, its spies and swift procedure, this 
Consiglio di Died became for a time the most powerful body in the government. 
Ambassadors often reported to it secretly, and held its instructions more binding 
than those of the Senate; and any edict of the Ten had the full force of law. Two 
or three of its members were delegated, each month, as Inquisitori di stato, to 
search among the people and the officials for any suspicion of malfeasance or 
treason. Many legends arose around this Council of Ten, usually exaggerating its 
secrecy and severity. It published its decisions and sentences to the Great 
Council; though it allowed secret denunciations to be placed in the mouths of 
lions’ heads scattered about the city, it refused to consider any unsigned charges, 
or any that did not offer two witnesses;? and even then a four-fifths vote was 
required before the accusation could be put on the agenda.!9 Any person arrested 
had the right to choose two counsel for his defense before the Ten.!! A 
condemnatory sentence had to receive a majority vote on five successive ballots. 
The number of persons imprisoned by the Ten was “very small.”!2 However, it 
was not above arranging the assassination of spies, and of enemies of Venice in 
foreign states.15 In 1582 the Senate, feeling that the Council had served its 


purpose and had often exceeded its authority, reduced its powers; and from that 
date the Council of Ten existed only in name. 

The forty judges appointed by the Great Council provided an efficient and 
severe judiciary. The laws were clearly formulated, and were strictly enforced 
against nobles and commoners alike. Penalties reflected the cruelty of the times. 
Imprisonment was often in narrow cells admitting a minimum of light and air. 
Flogging, branding, mutilation, blinding, cutting out the tongue, breaking limbs 
on the wheel, and other delicacies were included among legal punishments. 
Persons condemned to death could be strangled in jail, or secretly drowned, or 
hanged from a window of the Doges’ Palace, or burned at the stake. Persons 
guilty of atrocious crimes or sacrilegious theft were tortured with red-hot 
pincers, dragged along the streets by a horse, and then beheaded and quartered. !4 
As if to compensate for this ferocity, Venice opened her doors to political and 
intellectual refugees, and dared to shelter Elisabetta Gonzaga and her 
Guidobaldo against the terrible Borgia, when her sister-in-law Isabella had been 
frightened into letting her depart from her native Mantua. 

The administrative organization was probably the best in Europe in the 
fifteenth century, though corruption found openings here as in every 
government. A bureau of public sanitation was established in 1385; measures 
were taken to provide clean drinking water and to prevent the formation of 
swamps. Another bureau fixed the maximum prices that might be charged for 
food. A postal and courier service was set up not only for the government but 
also for private correspondence and parcel transportation.!° Retired public 
servants were pensioned, and provision was made for their widows and 
orphans.!6 The administration of dependent territories on the Italian mainland 
was relatively so just and competent that these districts prospered better under 
Venetian rule than ever before, and readily returned to Venetian allegiance after 
being detached from it by the chances of war.!”7 Venetian administration of 
overseas dependencies was not so laudable; they were used chiefly as prizes of 
war, much of their soil was awarded to Venetian noblemen and generals, and the 
native population, while retaining their local institutions of government, seldom 
reached the higher offices. In her relations with other states Venice was 
especially well served by her diplomats. Few governments possessed such acute 
observers and intelligent negotiators as Bernardo Giustiniani. Guided by the 
informed reports of her ambassadors, the careful statistical records of her 
bureaucracy, and the astute statesmanship of her senators, Venice repeatedly 
won in diplomacy what she had lost in war.18 

Morally this government was no better than the others of the time, in penal 
legislation worse. It made and broke alliances according to fluctuations of 


advantage, allowing no scruple, no sentiment of fidelity, to hamper policy: such 
was the code of all Renaissance powers. The citizens readily accepted this code; 
they approved every Venetian victory, however won; they gloried in the strength 
and stability of their state, and offered it, in its need, a patriotism and fullness of 
service unmatched among their contemporaries. They honored the doge only 
next to God. 

The doge was usually the agent, quite exceptionally the master, of the 
Council and the Senate; his splendor far outshone his power. In his public 
appearances he was clothed in magnificent raiment and was heavy with gems; 
his official bonnet alone contained jewels to the value of 194,000 ducats 
($4,850,000?).19 Venetian painters may have learned from his garb the gorgeous 
colors that flowed from their brushes; and some of their most brilliant portraits 
are of doges in official robes. Venice believed in ceremony and display, partly to 
impress ambassadors and visitors, partly to awe the population, partly to give it 
pageantry in place of power. Even the dogaressa received a sumptuous 
coronation. The doge received foreign dignitaries, and signed all important 
documents of state; his influence was pervasive and continuous through his 
lifelong tenure amid persons elected for a year; in theory, however, he was 
merely the servant and spokesman of the government. 

A long and colorful succession of doges marches through Venetian history, 
but only a few impressed their personalities upon the character or fortunes of the 
state. Despite the dying eloquence of Tommaso Mocenigo, the Great Council 
chose the expansionist Francesco Foscari to succeed him. Coming to the throne 
at the age of fifty, the new Doge, in a reign of thirty-four years (1423-57), 
carried Venice through blood and turmoil to the zenith of her power. Milan was 
defeated, Bergamo, Brescia, Cremona, Crema were won. But the growing 
autocracy of the victorious Doge aroused the jealousy of the Ten. They charged 
him with having won his election by bribery; and unable to prove this they 
accused his son Iacopo of treasonable communication with Milan (1445). Under 
the agony of the wheel Iacopo admitted or pretended his guilt. He was exiled to 
Rumania, but was soon permitted to live near Treviso. In 1450 one of the 
Inquisitors of the Ten was assassinated; Iacopo was credited with the crime; he 
denied it even under extreme torture; he was exiled to Crete, where he went mad 
with loneliness and grief. In 1456 he was brought back to Venice, charged again 
with secret correspondence with the government of Milan; he admitted it, was 
tortured to the verge of death, and was returned to Crete, where he died soon 
afterward. The old Doge, who had borne the perils and responsibilities of a long 
and unpopular war with stoic fortitude, broke down before these trials, which not 
all his dignity could prevent. At eighty-six he became incapable of carrying the 


burdens of his office; he was deposed by the Great Council with a life annuity of 
2000 ducats. He retired to his home, and there, a few days later, he died of a 
burst blood vessel as the bells of the campanile announced the accession of a 
new doge. 

Foscari’s victories had earned Venice the hatred of all the Italian states; none 
could any longer feel secure in the nearness of her grasping power. A dozen 
combinations were formed against her; finally (1508) Ferrara, Mantua, Julius II, 
Ferdinand of Spain, Louis XII of France, and the Emperor Maximilian joined in 
the League of Cambrai to destroy her. Leonardo Loredano (1501—21) was Doge 
in that crisis; he led the people through it with an incredible tenacity only partly 
revealed in the handsome portrait of him by Giovanni Bellini. Nearly all that 
Venice had won on the mainland by a century of forceful expansion was taken 
from her; Venice herself was surrounded. Loredano minted his plate; the 
aristocracy brought forth its hidden wealth to finance resistance; the armorers 
forged a hundred thousand weapons; and every man armed himself to fight for 
island after island in what seemed to be a hopeless cause. Miraculously, Venice 
saved herself, and recovered part of her mainland realm. But the effort exhausted 
her finances and her spirit; and when Loredano died—though fifty-seven years 
of Titian, and most of Tintoretto and Veronese, were still to come—Venice 
knew that in wealth and power her zenith and glory had passed. 


IV. VENETIAN LIFE 


The last decades of the fifteenth century, and the early decades of the 
sixteenth, were the period of greatest splendor in Venetian life. The profits of a 
world trade that had made its peace with the Turks, and had not yet suffered 
severe curtailment from the rounding of Africa or the opening of the Atlantic, 
poured into the islands, crowned them with churches, walled the canals with 
palaces, filled the palaces with precious metals and costly furniture, glorified the 
women with finery and jewelry, supported a brilliant galaxy of painters, and 
overflowed in bright festivals of tapestried gondolas, masked liaisons, and 
babbling waters echoing with song. 

The life of the lower classes was the normal routine of toil, eased by Italian 
leisureliness and loquacity, and the inability of the rich to monopolize any but 
the most perfumed delights of love. Every humpbacked bridge, and the Grand 
Canal, teemed with men transporting the products of half the world. There were 
more slaves here than in other European cities; they were imported, chiefly from 
Islam, not as laborers but as domestic servants, personal guards, wet nurses, 
concubines. Doge Pietro Mocenigo, at the age of seventy, kept two Turkish 


slaves for his sexual entertainment.29 One Venetian record tells of a priest who 
sold a female slave to another priest, who on the following day had the contract 
annulled because he had found her with child.21 

The upper classes, though so well served, were not idlers. Most of them, in 
their mature years, were active in commerce, finance, diplomacy, government, 
or war. The portraits we have of them show men rich in conscious personality, 
proud of their place, but also serious with a sense of obligation. A minority of 
them dressed in silks and furs, perhaps to please the artists who painted them; 
and a set of young bloods—La Compagnia della Scalza, “the Company of the 
Hose”—flaunted tight doublets, silk brocades, and striped hose embroidered 
with gold or silver or inset with gems. But every young patrician sobered his 
dress when he became a member of the Great Council; then he was required to 
wear a toga, for by a robe almost any male may be endowed with dignity, and 
any woman with mystery. Occasionally, in their magnificent palaces, or in their 
villa gardens at Murano or other suburbs, the nobles betrayed their secret wealth 
to lavishly entertain a visitor, or to celebrate some vital event in the history of 
their city or their family. When Cardinal Grimani, high in both the nobility and 
the Church, gave a reception for Ranuccio Farnese (1542), he invited three 
thousand guests; most of them came in cabined gondolas smoothed with velvet 
and eased with cushions; and he provided them with music, acrobatics, 
ropewalking, dancing, and dinner. Normally, however, the Venetian nobility in 
this period lived, ate, and dressed in moderate style, and earned some fraction of 
their keep. 

Perhaps the middle classes were the happiest of all, and joined most 
lightheartedly in private and public merriment. They provided the lower 
hierarchy of the Church, the bureaucracy of the government, the professions of 
physician, attorney, and pedagogue, the management of industry and the guilds, 
the mathematical operations of foreign commerce, the control of local trade. 
They were neither so harassed as the rich to preserve a fortune, nor so worried as 
the poor to feed and clothe their young. Like the other classes they played cards, 
threw dice, and deployed chessmen across the hours, but they rarely gambled 
into ruin. They loved to play musical instruments, to sing and dance. As their 
houses or apartments were small, they made promenades and patios of the 
streets; these were almost free of horses and vehicles, since transport preferred 
the canals. So it was not unusual for the less sedate classes, of an evening or on 
some festal day, to form impromptu dances and choruses in the public squares. 
Every family had musical instruments and included some bearable voice. And 
when Adrian Willaert led the great double choir in St. Mark’s, the thousands 


who could get in to hear reversed their famous boast, and became for a moment 
Christians first and Venetians afterward. 

The festivals of Venice, in their unrivaled setting of churches, palaces, and 
sea, were the most gorgeous in Europe. Every excuse was used for pomp and 
pageantry: the inauguration of a doge, some religious holyday or national 
holiday, the visit of a foreign dignitary, the conclusion of a favorable peace, the 
Gharingello or Women’s Holiday, the anniversary of St. Mark or the patron saint 
of a guild. In the fourteenth century the joust was still the crowning event of a 
festival; indeed, as late as 1491, when Venice received with stately ceremony the 
abdicated Queen of Cyprus, some troops from Crete held a joust on the frozen 
Grand Canal. But the joust seemed inappropriate to a naval power, and it was 
gradually replaced with some form of water festival, usually a regatta. The 
greatest feast of all the year was the Sposalizio del Mare, the solemn and 
colorful rite of marrying Venice—La Serenissima, the most serene—to the 
Adriatic. When Beatrice d’Este came to Venice in 1493 as the captivating 
emissary of Lodovico of Milan, the Grand Canal was adorned throughout its 
length like some splendid avenue in Christmas time; the ship Bucentaur, 
symbolizing the Venetian state and all decorated in purple and gold, sailed to 
meet her; a thousand boats rowed or sailed around it, each adorned with garlands 
and bunting; so many were the vessels, said an enthusiastic chronicler, that for a 
mile around the water could not be seen. 

In a letter written from Venice on this occasion Beatrice described a momaria 
given in her honor in the Palace of the Doges. It was a dramatic spectacle, 
mostly in pantomime, presented by masked actors called momari, mummers. 
The Venetians were fond of divers such performances. They retained till 1462 
the medieval “mysteries”; but popular demand caused these religious plays to be 
prefaced or interrupted with comic interludes of so loose and disorderly a 
character that they were forbidden in that year. Meanwhile the humanist 
movement renewed Italian acquaintance with classic comedy; Plautus and 
Terence were staged by the Compagnia della Scalza and other groups; and in 
1506 Fra Giovanni Armonio, monk, actor, and musician, presented in Latin, in 
the convent of the Eremitani, Stephanium, the first modern comedy. From these 
beginnings Venetian comedy progressed toward Goldoni, always competing 
with the Harlequin and Pantaloon of the commedia dell’ arte, and at times so 
rivaling this in uninhibited humor that Church and state engaged in a running 
war with the Venetian stage. 

An earthy licentiousness and profanity sat side by side, in the Venetian or 
Italian character, with orthodox belief and hebdomadal piety. The populace 
crowded St. Mark’s on Sundays and holydays, and drank homeopathic doses of 


the religion of terror and hope pictured in the mosaics or sculptured in statue or 
relief; the deliberate darkness of the pillared cavern intensified the effect of the 
icons and sermons; and even the prostitutes, hiding for a time the yellow 
handkerchief which the law required them to display as the badge of their tribe, 
came here, after a weary night, to cleanse themselves with prayer. The Venetian 
Senate favored this popular piety, and surrounded the doge and the state with all 
the awe of religious ritual. It imported at great cost, after the fall of 
Constantinople, the relics of Eastern saints, and offered to pay ten thousand 
ducats for the seamless coat of Christ. 

And yet that same Senate, which Petrarch likened to an assembly of the 
gods,22 repeatedly flouted the authority of the Church, ignored the most terrible 
papal decrees of excommunication and interdict, offered asylum to prudent 
skeptics (till 1527),25 sharply reproved a friar for attacking the Jews (1512), and 
sought to make the Church in Venice an appanage of the state. Bishops for 
Venetian sees were chosen by the Senate, and were presented to Rome for 
confirmation; such appointments were in many cases put into effect despite 
papal refusal to confirm them; after 1488 none but a Venetian could be 
appointed to a Venetian episcopate; and no revenues could be collected or used 
by any ecclesiastic, in the Venetian realm, who had not been approved by the 
government. Churches and monasteries were subject to state supervision, but no 
churchman could hold a public office.24 All legacies to monastic establishments 
paid a tax to the state. Ecclesiastical courts were carefully watched to see to it 
that guilty ecclesiastics should receive the same penalties as guilty laymen. The 
Republic long resisted the introduction of the Inquisition; when it yielded it 
made all verdicts of the Venetian inquisitors subject to review and sanction by a 
senatorial commission; and only six sentences of death were issued in all the 
history of the Inquisition in Venice.2° The Republic proudly took the stand that 
in temporal matters it “recognized no superior except the Divine Majesty.”2® It 
openly accepted the principle that a general council of the bishops of the Church 
is above the pope, and that an appeal may be made from a pope to a future 
council. When Sixtus IV laid an interdict on the city (1483) the Council of Ten 
ordered all clergy to continue their services as usual. When Julius II renewed the 
interdict as part of his war against Venice, the Ten forbade the publication of the 
edict in Venetian territory, and had their agents in Rome affix to the doors of St. 
Peter’s an appeal from the Pope to a future council (1509).2” Julius won that 
war, and forced Venice to accept his spiritual authority as absolute. 

All in all, Venetian life was more attractive in its setting than in its spirit. The 
government was competent, and showed high courage in adversity; but it was 
sometimes brutal and always selfish; it never thought of Venice as part of Italy, 


and seemed to care little what tragedy might befall that divided land. It 
developed powerful personalities—self-reliant, shrewd, acquisitive, valiant, 
proud; we know a hundred of them in their portraits by artists whom they had 
just enough refinement to patronize. It was a civilization that, compared with the 
Florentine, lacked subtlety and depth; that, compared with the Milanese under 
Lodovico, lacked finesse and grace. But it was the most colorful, sumptuous, and 
sensually bewitching civilization that history has ever known. 


V. VENETIAN ART 


1. Architecture and Sculpture 


Sensuous color is the essence of Venetian art, even of its architecture. Many 
Venetian churches and mansions, some business buildings, had mosaics or 
frescoes on their fronts. The fagade of St. Mark’s gleamed with gilt and almost 
haphazard ornament; every decade brought to it new spoils and forms, until the 
face of the great fane became a bizarre medley of architecture, sculpture, and 
mosaic, in which decoration drowned structure, and the parts forgot the whole. 
To admire that fagade with something fonder than wonder one must take his 
stand 576 feet away, at the farther end of the Piazza San Marco; in that 
perspective the brilliant conglomeration of Romanesque portals, Gothic ogees, 
classical columns, Renaissance railing, and Byzantine domes blends into one 
exotic phantasm, an Aladdin’s magic dream. 

The Piazza was not then as ample and majestic as now. In the fifteenth 
century it was still unpaved; part of it was occupied by vines and trees, a 
stonecutter’s yard, and a latrine. In 1495 it was paved with brick; in 1500 
Alessandro Leopardi cast for the three flagstaffs such pedestals as no later ones 
would ever surpass; and in 1512 Bartolommeo Buon the Younger raised the 
majestic campanile. (It fell in 1902, but was rebuilt on the same design.) Not so 
pleasing are the offices of the Procurators of St. Mark—the Procuratie Vecchie 
and Nuove, built between 1517 and 1640, and hemming in the Piazza on north 
and south with their immense and monotonous facades. 

Between St. Mark’s and the Grand Canal stood the chief glory of civic 
Venice, the Palace of the Doges. It underwent in this period so many renovations 
that little remained of its earlier form. Pietro Baseggio rebuilt (1309-40) the 
southern wing facing the Canal; Giovanni Buon and his son Bartolommeo Buon 
the Elder raised a new wing (1424—38) on the western or Piazzetta front, and set 
up the Gothic Porta della Carta (1438-43)! at the northwestern corner. These 
southern and western facades, with their graceful Gothic arcades and balconies, 


are among the happiest products of the Renaissance. To the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries belong most of the sculptures on the facades, and the superb 
carvings of the column capitals; Ruskin thought one of these capitals—beneath 
the figures of Adam and Eve—the finest in Europe. Within the court 
Bartolommeo Buon the Younger and Antonio Rizzo built an ornate arch, named 
after Francesco Foscari, and mingling three architectural styles in unexpected 
harmony: Renaissance columns and lintels, Romanesque arches, Gothic 
pinnacles. In the niches of the arch Rizzo placed two strange statues: Adam 
protesting his innocence, and Eve wondering at the penalties of knowledge. 
Rizzo planned, and Pietro Lombardo completed, the eastern fagade of the court, 
a delightful marriage of round and pointed arches with Renaissance cornices and 
balconies. It was Rizzo again who designed the Scala de’ Giganti, or Giants’ 
Stairs, from the court to the first floor—a simple, stately structure named from 
the gigantic statues of Mars and Neptune set up by Iacopo Sansovino at the head 
of the steps to symbolize Venetian mastery of land and sea. In the interior were 
prison cells, administrative offices, reception rooms, assembly halls for the Great 
Council, the Senate, and the Ten. Many of these rooms were, or were soon to be, 
decorated with the proudest murals in the history of art. 

While the Republic glorified itself in this architectural gem, the richer 
nobles... Giustiniani, Contarini, Gritti, Barbari, Loredani, Foscari, Vendramini, 
Grimani... bounded the Grand Canal with their palaces. We must picture these 
not in their present deterioration but in their fifteenth-and sixteenth-century 
heyday: with their fagades of white marble, porphyry, or serpentine; their Gothic 
windows and Renaissance colonnades; their carved portals opening on the water; 
their hidden courtyards adorned with statuary, fountains, gardens, frescoes, urns; 
their interiors with tile or marble floors, mighty fireplaces, inlaid furniture, 
Murano glass, silken canopies, hangings of gold or silver cloth, bronze 
chandeliers gilded, enameled, or chased, coffered ceilings, and murals by men 
whose names have gone around the world. So, for example, the Palazzo Foscari 
was decorated with paintings by Gian Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto, Paris Bordone, 
Veronese. Perhaps these rooms were more magnificent than comfortable, the 
chairs too straight-backed, the windows drafty, and no mode of heating that 
could warm both sides of a room or a man at the same time. Some Venetian 
palaces cost 200,000 ducats; a law of 1476 tried to limit expenditure to 150 
ducats per room, but we hear of rooms whose fixtures and furnishings cost 2000. 
Probably the most ornate of the palaces was the Ca d’Oro, named the House of 
Gold because the owner, Marino Contarini, ordered that almost every inch of the 
marble facade should be covered with decoration, much of it in gilt. Its Gothic 
balconies and tracery still make it the prettiest front on the Canal. 


These millionaires, while feathering their own nests, spared something for the 
citadels of their incidental faith. Strange to say, St. Mark’s was not till 1807 the 
cathedral of Venice; formally it was the private chapel of the doge and the shrine 
of the city’s patron saint; it belonged, so to speak, to the religion of the state. The 
episcopal see was attached to the minor church of San Pietro di Castello, in the 
northeastern corner of the city. In the same remote section the Dominican friars 
had their seat, in the church of San Giovanni e Paolo; there Gentile and Giovanni 
Bellini found their final rest. More important to history is the church of the 
Franciscans—Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frari (1330-1443), known in fond 
abbreviations as I Frari, the Friars. Externally it made no show, but its interior 
gathered fame through the years as the tomb of celebrated Venetians—Francesco 
Foscari, Titian, Canova—and as a gallery of art. Here Antonio Rizzo designed a 
noble monument for the Doge Niccolo Tron; Gian Bellini set up his Frari 
Madonna, and Titian his Madonna of the Pesaro Family; here, above all, 
Titian’s Assumption of the Virgin rises in majesty behind the altar. Lesser 
masterpieces adorned lesser fanes: San Zaccaria offered its congregation 
inspiring Madonnas by Giovanni Bellini and Palma Vecchio; Santa Maria dell’ 
Orto had Tintoretto’s Presentation of the Virgin, and his bones; San Sebastiano 
received Veronese’s remains and some of his finest paintings; and for San 
Salvatore Titian painted an Annunciation in his ninety-first year. 

In the construction and decoration of the churches and palaces of Venice a 
remarkable family of architects and sculptors played a persistent part. The 
Lombardi came to Venice from northwestern Italy, and so earned their 
cognomen, but their real name was Solari. They included the Cristoforo Solari 
who carved the effigies of Lodovico and Beatrice, and his brother Andrea, a 
painter; both men worked in Venice as well as Milan. Pietro Lombardo left his 
mark upon a score of buildings in Venice. He and his sons Antonio and Tullio 
designed the churches of San Giobbe and Santa Maria de’ Miracoli—hardly to 
Our current taste; the tombs of Pietro Mocenigo and Niccolo Marcello in Santi 
Giovanni e Paolo, of Bishop Zanetti in Treviso Cathedral, and of Dante in 
Ravenna; and the Palazzo Vendramin-Calergi, in which Wagner died; and in 
most of these enterprises they supplied the sculpture as well as the architectural 
plans. Pietro himself did much architectural and sculptural work in the Palace of 
the Doges. Tullio and Antonio, aided by Alessandro Leopardi, set up the tomb of 
Andrea Vendramin in Santi Giovanni e Paolo—the greatest work of sculpture in 
Venice excepting only the Colleoni of Verrocchio and Leopardi in the square 
before that church. For the adjoining Scuola di San Marco, or Fraternity of St. 
Mark, Pietro Lombardo designed a rich portal and a strange facade. Finally a 
Sante Lombardo shared in building the Scuola di San Rocco, famous for its fifty- 


six paintings by Tintoretto. Largely through the work of this family the 
Renaissance style of columns, architraves, and decorated pediments prevailed 
over Gothic ogives and pinnacles, and Byzantine domes. In Venice, however, 
Renaissance architecture, still unsteady under Oriental influence, was too ornate, 
and obscured its lines with ornament. The atmosphere and classic traditions of 
Rome were needed to give the new style its definitive and harmonious form. 


2. The Bellini 


Next to St. Mark’s and the Ducal Palace, the glory of Venetian art was in 
painting. Many forces conspired to make the painters the favorites of Venetian 
patronage. The Church, here as elsewhere, had to tell the Christian story to its 
people, of whom only a few could read; she needed pictures and statuary to 
continue the passing effect of speech; so each generation, and many churches 
and monasteries, had to have Annunciations, Nativities, Adorations, Visitations, 
Presentations, Massacres of the Innocents, Flights into Egypt, Transfigurations, 
Last Suppers, Crucifixions, Entombments, Resurrections, Ascensions, 
Assumptions, Martyrdoms. When detachable paintings faded, or grew stale to a 
congregation, they might be sold to collectors or museums; they were 
periodically cleaned and occasionally repainted or retouched; their authors, if 
reincarnated, might not recognize them today. This, of course, did not apply to 
murals, which usually disintegrated on their walls. Sometimes, to avoid this 
fatality, the picture was painted upon canvas and this was then fixed to the wall, 
as in the Hall of the Great Council. In Venice the state rivaled the Church in 
appetite for murals, for these could feed patriotism and pride by celebrating the 
grandeur and ceremonies of the government, the triumphs of trade or war. The 
scuole, too, might order murals and painted banners to commemorate their 
patron saints or their annual pageantry. Rich men wanted scenes of outdoor 
beauty or indoor love pictured on the walls of their palaces; and they sat for 
portraits to cheat for a while the ironic brevity of fame. The Signory ordered a 
portrait of every doge in turn; even the Procurators of St. Mark so preserved 
their features for a careless posterity. It was in Venice that the portrait and the 
easel picture achieved most popularity. 

Until the middle of the fifteenth century painting developed slowly in Venice; 
then, like some flower catching the morning sun, it burst into unparalleled 
radiance as Venetians found in it a vehicle of the color and life that they had 
learned to love. Perhaps some of that Venetian flair for color had come to the 
lagoons from the East, with merchants who imported Oriental ideas and tastes as 
well as goods, who brought back with them memories of gleaming tiles and 


gilded domes, and displayed in Venetian markets, churches, or homes Oriental 
silks, satins, velvets, brocades, and cloth of silver or gold. Indeed Venice never 
quite made up its mind whether it was an Occidental or an Oriental state. On the 
Rialto East and West did meet; Othello and Desdemona could become man and 
wife. And if Venice and her painters could not learn color from the East, they 
could get it from the Venetian sky, observing its infinite variety of light and 
mist, and the splendor of sunsets touching campaniles and palaces, or mirrored 
in the sea. Meanwhile the victories of Venetian arms and fleets, and the heroic 
recovery from threatened ruin, roused the pride and imagination of patrons and 
painters, and commemorated themselves in art. Wealth discovered that it was 
meaningless unless it could transform itself into goodness, beauty, or truth. 

An external stimulus was added to generate a Venetian school of painting. In 
1409 Gentile da Fabriano was brought to Venice to decorate the Hall of the 
Great Council, and Antonio Pisano, called Pisanello, came from Verona to 
collaborate. We cannot say how well they performed, but it is probable that they 
stirred the Venetian painters to replace with softer contours and richer colors the 
dark and rigid hieratic forms of the Byzantine tradition, and the pale and lifeless 
forms of the Giottesque school. Perhaps some minor influence came down over 
the Alps with Giovanni d’Alamagna (d. 1450); but Giovanni seems to have 
grown up, and learned his art, in Murano and Venice. With his brother-in-law 
Antonio Vivarini he painted for the church of San Zaccaria an altarpiece whose 
figures begin to have the grace and tenderness that would make the work of the 
Bellini a revelation to Venice. 

The greatest influence of all came from Sicily, or Flanders. Antonello da 
Messina grew up as a businessman, and presumably had no thought, in his 
youth, that his name would be carried down for centuries in the history of art. 
While in Naples he saw (if we accept Vasari’s perhaps romantic account) an oil 
painting that had been sent to King Alfonso by some Florentine merchants in 
Bruges. From Cimabue (c. 1240-c. 1302) to Antonello (1430-79) Italian 
painting on wood or canvas had relied on tempera—mixing the colors with a 
gelatinous substance. Such colors left a rough surface, were maladapted to 
blending for delicate shades and gradations, and tended to crack and slake off 
even before the artist’s death. Antonello saw the advantages of mixing pigments 
with oil: readier blending, easier handling and cleaning, brighter finish, greater 
permanence. He went to Bruges, and there studied the oil technique of the 
Flemish painters, then basking in the heyday of Burgundy. Having occasion to 
go to Venice, he became so enamored of the city—being himself “greatly 
addicted to women and pleasure”28—that he spent there the remainder of his life. 
He abandoned business, and gave all his industry to painting. For the church of 


San Cassiano he painted in oil an altarpiece that became a model for a hundred 
similar pictures: the Madonna enthroned between four saints, with musician 
angels at her feet, and full Venetian colors on the brocades and satins of the 
drapery. Antonello shared his knowledge of the new method with other artists, 
and the great age of Venetian painting began. Many nobles sat to him for their 
portraits, and several of these pictures survive: the crude, strong Poet at Pavia, 
the Condottiere in the Louvre, the Portrait of a Man, plump and quizzical, in the 
Johnson Collection in Philadelphia, the Portrait of a Young Man in New York, 
and the Self-Portrait in London. At the height of his success Antonello fell sick, 
developed pleurisy, and died at the age of forty-nine. The artists of Venice gave 
him a sumptuous funeral, and acknowledged their debt in a generous epitaph: In 
this ground is buried Antoninus the painter, the highest ornament of Messina and 
all Sicily; celebrated not only for his pictures, which were distinguished by 
singular skill and beauty, but because, with high zeal and tireless technique, 
through mixing colors with oil, he first brought splendor and permanence to 
Italian painting.29 


Among the pupils of Gentile da Fabriano at Venice was Iacopo Bellini, 
founder of a brief but major dynasty in Renaissance art. After this tutelage 
Iacopo painted in Verona, Ferrara, and Padua. There his daughter married 
Andrea Mantegna; and through him, as well as more directly, lacopo came under 
Squarcione’s influence. When he returned to Venice he brought with him, if we 
may mingle metaphors, a rubbing of the Paduan technique, and an echo of the 
Florentine. All this, and the Venetian heritage, and, later, Antonello’s tricks with 
oil, passed down to Iacopo’s sons, the rival geniuses Gentile and Giovanni 
Bellini. 

Gentile was twenty-three when the family moved to Padua (1452). He felt 
intimately the influence of his brother-in-law Mantegna; when he painted the 
shutters for the organ in the Padua cathedral he followed too carefully the hard 
figures and bold foreshortenings of the Eremitani frescoes. But in Venice a new 
gentleness appeared in his portrait of San Lorenzo Giustiniani. In 1474 the 
Signory assigned to him and his half-brother Giovanni the task of painting or 
repainting fourteen panels in the Hall of the Great Council. These canvases were 
among the earliest Venetian pictures painted in oil.5° They were destroyed by 
fire in 1577, but the sketches that remain show that Gentile used for the pictures 
his characteristic narrative style, in which some major incident is portrayed at 
the center, and a dozen episodes play at the side. Vasari saw the paintings, and 
marveled at their realism, variety, and complexity.3! 


When Sultan Mohammed II sent a request to the Signory for a good portrait 
painter, Gentile was chosen. In Constantinople (1474) he enlivened the Sultan’s 
chambers and spirits with erotic pictures, and made of him a portrait (London) 
and a medallion (Boston), both showing a powerful character drawn by an expert 
hand. Mohammed died in 1481; his successor, more orthodox, obeyed the 
Moslem ban on the painting of human figures, and scattered into oblivion all but 
those two of the works done by Gentile in the Turkish capital. Luckily Gentile 
had returned to Venice in 1480, heavy with gifts and decorations from the old 
Sultan. He rejoined Giovanni in the Ducal Palace, and completed his contract 
with the Signory. It rewarded him with a pension of two hundred ducats a year. 

In his old age he painted his greatest pictures. The guild of St. John the 
Evangelist had what it believed to be a miracle-working relic of the True Cross. 
It solicited Gentile to describe in three paintings the healing of an invalid by the 
relic, a Corpus Christi procession carrying it, and the miraculous finding of the 
lost fragment. The first panel has yielded its splendor to time. The second, 
painted when Gentile was seventy, is a brilliant panorama of dignitaries, 
choristers, and candle bearers parading around the Piazza San Marco, with St. 
Mark’s in the background, appearing very much as it is today. In the third 
picture, painted at seventy-four, the relic has fallen into the San Lorenzo Canal; 
the people crowding the bywalks and bridges are panic-stricken, and many kneel 
in prayer; but Andrea Vendramin plunges into the water, recovers the relic, and 
then, buoyed up by it, moves with uninfected dignity toward the shore. Every 
figure in these crowded canvases is drawn with realistic fidelity. And again the 
artist delights in surrounding the main event with engaging episodes: a boat 
slipping away from its dock while the gondolier watches the recovery of the 
relic; and a nude black Moor poised to dive into the stream. 

Gentile’s last great picture (Brera) was painted at the age of seventy-six for 
his own confraternity of St. Mark, and showed the Apostle preaching in 
Alexandria. As usual it is a crowd; Gentile preferred to take humanity wholesale. 
He died at seventy-eight (1507), leaving the picture to be finished by his brother 
Gian. 

Giovanni Bellini (Gian Bellini, Giambellino) was only two years younger 
than Gentile, but outlived him by nine. In this span of eighty-six years he ranged 
the whole gamut of his art, tried and mastered a rich variety of genres, and 
brought Venetian painting to its first peak. At Padua he absorbed Mantegna’s 
technical teaching without imitating his hard and statuesque style; and in Venice 
he adopted with unprecedented success the new method of mixing pigments with 
oil. He was the first Venetian to reveal the glory of color; and at the same time 
he attained to a grace and accuracy of line, a delicacy of feeling, a depth of 


interpretation, that, even in the lifetime of his brother, made him the greatest and 
most sought-for painter in Venice. 

Churches and guilds and private patrons seemed never to tire of his 
Madonnas; he bequeathed the Virgin in a hundred forms to a dozen lands. The 
Venetian Academy alone has a host of them: Madonna with the Sleeping Child, 
Madonna with Two Holy Women, Madonna con Bambino, Madonna degli 
Alberetti, Madonna with St. Paul and St. George, Madonna Enthroned... and, 
best of this group, the Madonna of St. Job; this, we are told, is the first picture 
that Giovanni painted in oils, and it is one of the most brilliantly colored works 
in Venice—which is to say in the world. The little Museo Correr at the western 
end of the Piazza San Marco has another Giambellino Madonna, tender and sad 
and lovely; San Zaccaria has a variation on the Madonna of St. Job; the church 
of the Frari has a Madonna Enthroned, a little stiff and severe and hemmed in by 
gloomy saints, but appealing in her rich blue robes. The zealous wanderer will 
find many more of Gian’s Virgins, in Verona, Bergamo, Milan, Rome, Paris, 
London, New York, Washington. What more, in color, could be said of Our 
Lady after this polygraphic devotion? Perugino and Raphael would rival this 
multiplicity, and Titian, in that same church of the Frari, would find something 
more to say. 

Giovanni did not do so well with the Son. Christ Blessing, in the Louvre, is 
middling, but the Sacred Conversation near it is movingly beautiful. The famous 
Pieta in the Brera at Milan has been warmly praised,°2 but it shows a duet of 
charmless faces holding up a dead Christ who seems to need nothing more, for 
perfect physical condition, than to be freed from too much attention; this harsh 
and crude burial picture—undated—belongs to Bellini’s Mantegnesque youth. 
How much more pleasing is the Santa Justina in a private collection in Milan!— 
again somewhat stylized and posed, but with a delicacy of features, a modest 
drooping of the eyelids, a splendor of costume, that make this one of Gian’s 
most successful efforts. It was apparently a portrait, and Gian was now so skilled 
in rendering a living face and soul that a hundred patrons begged to share his 
immortality. Look again at Doge Loredano; with what depth of understanding, 
and keenness of eye, and dexterity of hand Bellini has caught the unfaltering, 
serene power of the man who could lead his people to victory in a war for 
survival against the united assault of nearly all the great states of Italy and 
transalpine Europe!—And then, rivaling the Leonardo who was creeping up on 
him in skill and fame, Giovanni tried his palette at bizarre landscapes like that 
medley of rocks, mountains, castles, sheep, water, riven tree, and clouded sky 
which St. Francis (in the Frick Collection) calmly confronts as he receives the 
stigmata. 


In his old age the master tired of repeating the usual sacred themes, and 
experimented with allegory and classic mythology. He turned Knowledge, 
Happiness, Truth, Slander, Purgatory, the Church herself, into persons or stories, 
and sought to bring them to life with alluring landscapes. Two of his pagan 
pictures hang in the Washington National Gallery: Orpheus Charming the 
Beasts, and The Feast of the Gods—a picnic of bare-breasted women and half- 
naked, half-drunken men. The picture is dated 1514; it was painted for Duke 
Alfonso of Ferrara when the artist was eighty-four years old. We are reminded 
again of Alfieri’s boast—that the man-plant grows more vigorously in Italy than 
elsewhere on the earth. 

Giovanni lived only a year after signing that testament of youth. His was a 
full and reasonably happy life: an astonishing procession of masterpieces, a 
kaleidoscope of warm colors on soft robes, an immense advance in grace, 
composition, and vitality upon the Giotteschi and the Byzantophiles, a power of 
perception and individualization unseen in the arid figures and indiscriminate 
masses of Gentile’s pictures, a fruitful mediation, in time and style, between a 
Mantegna who knew only Romans and a Titian who felt and pictured every 
phase of life from Flora to Charles V. One of Gian’s pupils was Giorgione, who 
developed his master’s idyls of wood and stream; Titian worked with Giorgione, 
and received the great tradition. Generation by generation Venetian art was 
accumulating its knowledge, varying its experiments, and preparing its 
culmination. 


3. From the Bellini to Giorgione 


The success of the Bellini made painting popular in Venice, where mosaics 
had held so long a sway. Studios multiplied, patrons opened their purses, and 
artists developed who, though they were not Bellini or Giorgiones, would have 
been the brightest stars in lesser galaxies. Vincenzo Catena painted so well that 
many of his pictures were credited to Gian Bellini or to Giorgione. Antonio 
Vivarini’s younger brother, Bartolommeo, met a conservative demand by 
applying to medieval themes the technique of Squarcione and the fuller colors 
that painting had learned to mix and convey. Bartolommeo’s nephew and pupil, 
Alvise Vivarini, threatened for a time to rival Gian Bellini with pretty 
Madonnas, and achieved a monumental altarpiece—Madonna with Six Saints— 
which passed from Italy to the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum in Berlin. Alvise was a 
good teacher, for three of his pupils found moderate fame. Bartolommeo 
Montagna we leave to Vicenza. Giovanni Battista Cima da Conegliano worked 
for the Madonna market; one at Parma has a handsome figure of the Archangel 


Michael, while another in Cleveland redeems itself with brilliant color. Marco 
Basaiti painted a fine Calling of the Sons of Zebedee (Venice), and a delightful 
portrait—A Youth— in the London National Gallery. 

Carlo Crivelli may also have been a pupil of the Vivarini; however, he had to 
abscond from Venice soon after his seventeenth year (1457): having abducted 
the wife of a sailor, he was fined and jailed; released, he sought safety in Padua, 
where he studied in Squarcione’s school. In 1468 he moved to Ascoli, and spent 
his remaining twenty-five years painting pictures for the churches there and 
thereabouts. Perhaps because he left Venice so soon, Crivelli hardly shared in 
the progressive movement of Venetian painting; he preferred tempera to oil, kept 
to the traditional religious subjects, and adopted an almost Byzantine scheme of 
subordinating representation to decoration. He gave his pictures an enamel 
finish, which went well with the gilded frames of the polyptychs he filled; and 
though his Madonnas seem cold, there is a delicate grace in their drawing that 
presages Giorgione. 

Vettor (Vittore) Carpaccio was a major among these minors. Starting with 
studies in perspective and design in the manner of Mantegna, he adopted the 
narrative style of Gentile Bellini, added to it a youthful preference for imaginary 
idyls rather than contemporary events, and applied to his romantic themes a fully 
developed technique. Quite alien to his usually blithe spirit is an early picture (in 
New York), Meditation on the Passion—a macabre study of Sts. Jerome and 
Onofrius imagining Christ seated before them dead, with skull and crossbones at 
their feet, and a background of lowering clouds. When he was thirty-three (1488) 
Carpaccio received an important commission: to paint for the School of St. 
Ursula a series of pictures illustrating her history. In nine picturesque panels he 
told how the handsome Prince Conon of England had come to Brittany to wed 
Ursula, daughter of its king; how she begged him to postpone the wedding until, 
with a train of 11,000 virgins, she could make a pilgrimage to Rome; how Conon 
accompanied her lovingly, and all received the papal blessing; how, then, an 
angel appeared to Ursula and announced that she and her virgins must go to 
Cologne and be martyred; how she leaves the sorrowing Conon and, with her 
train, goes in calm dignity to Cologne; how its pagan kinglet proposes marriage 
to her, and, when she refuses, slays all 11,001. The legend suited Carpaccio’s 
fancy; he delighted in picturing the crowds of maidens and courtiers, and made 
nearly every one of them aristocratic and fair and colorfully dressed; and to the 
various scenes he brought not only his pictorial science but his knowledge of 
actual things—the forms of architecture, the shipping in a bay, the patient 
procession of the clouds. 


In an interval of his nine years’ labor with Ursula, Carpaccio painted for the 
School of St. John the Evangelist The Healing of the Demoniac by a relic of the 
Holy Cross. Daring comparison with Gentile Bellini, Vittore described a scene 
on a Venetian canal, crowded with people, gondolas, and palaces. Here was all 
of Gentile’s realism and detail, done with a brilliant finish beyond the older 
man’s reach. Stirred by Carpaccio’s success, the School of St. George of the 
Slavonians asked him to commemorate their patron saint on the walls of their 
Venetian oratory. Again he took nine years, and painted nine scenes. They do 
not quite equal the Ursula series, but Carpaccio, now in his fifties, had not lost 
his flair for representing graceful figures in harmonious combinations, and 
architectural backgrounds fanciful in conception but convincing in presentation. 
St. George attacks the dragon in an impetuous charge; in contrast St. Jerome is 
shown as the quiet scholar immersed in study in a surprisingly handsome room, 
with no other company than his lion. Every feature in the room is pictured with 
minute fidelity, even to the musical score so legible on a fallen scroll that 
Molmenti transcribed it for the piano. 

In 1508 Carpaccio and two obscure artists were appointed to set a value on a 
strange mural painted by a rising young artist on an outer wall of the Fondaco 
dei Tedeschi—the warehouse of the Teuton merchants near the Rialto bridge. He 
judged it worth a fee of 150 ducats ($1875?). Though Carpaccio still had 
eighteen years of life in him, he painted only one more great picture—a 
Presentation in the Temple (1510) for the chapel of the Sanudo family in the 
church of San Giobbe. There it had to compete with Gian Bellini’s Madonna of 
St. Job; and though the Virgin and her attendant ladies are lovely, Giovanni, not 
Vittore, is victor in this silent contest. Carpaccio, in a later century, might have 
been the master of the age; it was his misfortune that he came between Giovanni 
Bellini and Giorgione. 


4, Giorgione 


It might seem strange that artists should be hired at high fees to paint a 
warehouse wall. But in 1507 the Venetians felt that life without color was dead; 
and the German traders there, some from the great Diirer’s Nuremberg, had their 
own lusty sense of art. So they sublimated part of their profits into two murals, 
and had the luck to choose immortals for the task. The paintings soon 
succumbed to salt moisture and the sun, and only vague blotches remain, but 
even these attest the early fame of Giorgione da Castelfranco. He was then 
twenty-nine years old. We do not know his name; an old story made him the 
love child of an aristocratic Barbarelli and a woman of the people; but this may 


be an afterthought.°3 In his thirteenth or fourteenth year (c. 1490) he was sent 
from Castelfranco to Venice to serve as apprentice to Gian Bellini. He developed 
rapidly, won substantial commissions, bought a house, painted a fresco on its 
front, and filled his home with music and revelry; for he played the lute well, 
and preferred gay women in the flesh to the loveliest of them on canvas. What 
influences formed his wistful style it is hard to say, for he was unlike the other 
painters of his day, except that he may have learned from Carpaccio some grace 
and charm. Probably the decisive influence came from letters rather than from 
art. When Giorgione was twenty-seven or twenty-eight Italian literature was 
taking a bucolic turn; Sannazaro published his Arcadia in 1504; perhaps 
Giorgione read these poems and found in their pleasant fancies some suggestions 
of idealized landscapes and amours. From Leonardo—passing through Venice in 
1500—Giorgione may have acquired a taste for a mystic, dreamy softness of 
expression, a delicacy of nuance, a refinement of manner that made him, for a 
tragically brief moment, the summit of Venetian art. 

Among the earliest works attributed to him—for in hardly any case can we be 
sure of his authorship—are two wood panels describing the exposure and rescue 
of the infant Paris; the story is an excuse for painting shepherds and rural 
landscapes breathing peace. In the first picture that is by common consent his— 
The Gypsy and the Soldier—we get a typically Giorgionesque fancy: a casual 
woman, naked except for a shawl around her shoulders, sits on her discarded 
dress on the mossy bank of a rushing stream, nurses a child, and looks anxiously 
about her; behind her stretches a landscape of Roman arches, a river and a 
bridge, towers and a temple, curious trees, white lightning, and green storm- 
laden clouds; near her is a comely youth holding a shepherd’s staff—but richly 
garbed for a shepherd!—and so pleased with the scene that he ignores the 
gathering storm. The story is uncertain; what the picture means is that Giorgione 
liked handsome youths, soft-contoured women, and nature even in its moods of 
wrath. 

In 1504 he painted, for a bereaved family in the town of his birth, the 
Madonna of Castelfranco. It is absurd and beautiful. In the forefront St. Liberale, 
in the shining armor of a medieval knight, holds a lance for the Virgin, and St. 
Francis preaches to the air; high aloft on a double pedestal Mary sits with her 
babe, who leans recklessly out from his high perch. But the green and violet 
brocade at Mary’s feet is a wonder of color and design; Mary’s robes fall about 
her in wrinkles as lovely as wrinkles can ever be; her face has the gentle 
tenderness that poets picture in the mates of their dreams; and the landscape 
recedes with Leonardesque mystery till the sky melts into the sea. 


When Giorgione and his friend Tiziano Vecelli received the assignment to 
paint the Fondaco dei Tedeschi, Giorgione chose the wall fronting the Grand 
Canal, and Titian took the Rialto side. Vasari, examining Giorgione’s fresco half 
a century later, found it impossible to make head or tail of what another 
spectator described as “trophies, nude bodies, heads in chiaroscuro... 
geometricians measuring the terrestrial globe, perspectives of columns, and 
between them men on horseback, and other fantasies.” However, the same writer 
adds: “It may be seen how accomplished Giorgione was in handling colors in 
fresco.”34 

But his genius lay in conception rather than coloring. When he painted the 
Sleeping Venus that was a priceless treasure of the Dresden Gallery, he might 
have thought of her in purely sensual terms as an inviting formation of 
molecules. Doubtless she is that, too, and marks the passage of Venetian art from 
Christian to pagan themes and sentiment. But there is nothing immodest or 
suggestive about this Venus. She lies asleep, precariously nude in the open air, 
on a red cushion and a white silken robe, her right arm under her head, her left 
hand serving as a fig leaf, one perfect limb outstretched over another raised 
beneath it; seldom has art so simulated the velvet texture of feminine surfaces, or 
so conveyed the grace of a natural pose. But on her face is a look of such 
innocence and peace as rarely accord with naked beauty. Giogione here has put 
himself beyond good and evil, and lets the esthetic sense transiently dominate 
desire. In another piece—the Féte champétre or Pastoral Symphony of the 
Louvre—the pleasure is frankly sexual, and yet again has all the innocence of 
nature. Two nude women and two clothed men are enjoying a holiday in the 
countryside: a patrician youth, in a doublet of gleaming red silk, strumming a 
lute; beside him a disheveled shepherd painfully trying to bridge the gap 
between a simple and a cultivated mind; the aristocrat’s lady, in a graceful 
motion, emptying a crystal pitcher into a well; the shepherd’s lass waiting 
patiently for him to attend to her charms or her flute. No notion of sin has 
entered their heads; the lute and the flute have sublimated sex into harmony. 
Behind the figures rises one of the richest landscapes in Italian art. 

Finally, in The Concert of the Pitti Palace, desire seems forgotten as 
irrelevantly primitive, and music is all, or becomes a bond of friendship subtler 
than desire. Until the nineteenth century this “most Giorgionesque” of all 
pictures?> was regularly accredited to Giorgione; many critics now ascribe it to 
Titian; since the matter is still doubtful let us leave the authorship to Giorgione, 
because he loved music only next to woman, and because Titian is rich enough 
in masterpieces to spare one to his friend. At the left a plumed youth stands, a bit 
lifeless and negative; a monk sits at a clavichord, his beautifully rendered hands 


on the keys, his face turned round to a bald cleric on our right; the cleric lays one 
hand on the monk’s shoulder, and holds in the other a cello resting on the floor. 
Has the music ended, or not yet begun? It does not matter; what moves us is the 
silent depth of feeling in the countenance of the monk, whose every fiber has 
been refined, and his every sentiment ennobled, by music; who hears it long 
after all the instruments have been mute. That face, not idealized but profoundly 
realized, is one of the miracles of Renaissance painting. 

Giorgione lived a short life, and apparently a merry one. He seems to have 
had many women, and to have healed each broken romance with a new one soon 
begun. Vasari reports that Giorgione caught the plague from his latest love; all 
that we know is that he died in the epidemic of 1511 at the age of thirty-four. His 
influence was already extensive. A dozen “Giorgionesque” minor artists painted 
rural idyls, conversation pieces, musical interludes, masque costumes, in vain 
efforts to capture the refinement and finish of his style, the airy overtones of his 
landscapes, the guileless eroticism of his themes. He left two pupils who were to 
make a stir in the world: Sebastiano del Piombo, who went off to Rome, and 
Tiziano Vecelli, the greatest Venetian of all. 


5. Titian: The Formative Years: 1477-1533 


He was born in the town of Pieve, in the Cadoric range of the Dolomites, and 
those rugged mountains were well remembered in his landscapes. When he was 
nine or ten he was brought to Venice, and was apprenticed successively to 
Sebastiano Zuccato, Gentile Bellini, and Giovanni Bellini. In Giovanni’s studio 
he worked side by side with Giorgione, who was his senior by only a year. When 
that Keats of the brush set up his own studio Titian probably went with him as 
assistant or associate. He was so deeply influenced by Giorgione that some of his 
early pictures have been ascribed to Giorgione, and some of Giorgione’s later 
pictures to Titian; the inimitable Concert probably belongs to this period. 
Together they painted the Fondaco walls. 

From the plague that took Giorgione’s life—or from the moratorium laid 
upon Venetian art by the war of the League of Cambrai—Titian fled to Padua 
(1511). There he painted three frescoes for the Scuola del Santo, recording 
miracles of St. Anthony; if we may judge from their crudity, Titian at thirty-five 
had far to go before equaling the best work of Giorgione; Goethe, however, with 
penetrating hindsight, saw in them “the promise of great things.”°6 Returning to 
Venice, Titian addressed to the doge and the Council of Ten (May 31, 1513) a 
letter that recalls Leonardo’s appeal to Lodovico a generation before: Illustrious 
Prince! High and mighty lords! I, Titian of Cadore, have from childhood 


upwards studied the art of painting, desirous of a little fame rather than of 
profit.... And although in the past, and also in the present, I have been urgently 
invited by His Holiness the Pope and other lords to enter their service, I, as the 
faithful subject of your Excellencies, have rather cherished the wish to leave 
behind me a memorial in this famous city. Therefore, if it seem good to your 
Excellencies, I am anxious to paint in the Hall of the Great Council, employing 
therein all my powers; and to begin with a canvas of the battle on the side of the 
Piazzetta, which is so difficult that no one has yet had the courage to attempt it. I 
should be willing to accept for my labor any reward that may be thought proper, 
or even less. Therefore, being, as aforesaid, studious only of honor and to please 
your Excellencies, I beg to ask for the first broker’s patent, for life, that shall fall 
vacant in the Fondaco de’ Tedeschi, irrespective of all promised reversions of 
such patent, and on the same conditions and with the same charges and 
exemptions as Messer Zuan Belin [Gian Bellini], besides two assistants to be 
paid by the Salt Office, as well as all colors and necessaries.... In return for 
which I promise to do the work above named with such speed and excellence as 
will satisfy the Signori.37 


A “broker’s patent” (Senseria) was formally an appointment as trade 
intermediary between Venetian and foreign merchants; actually, in the case of 
the broker’s patent with the German merchants in Venice, it made the holder the 
official painter of the state, and paid him 300 crowns ($3750) a year for painting 
a portrait of the doge and such other pictures as the government might require. 
Apparently Titian’s proposal was tentatively accepted by the Council; in any 
case he began to paint The Battle of Cadore in the Ducal Palace. But his rivals 
persuaded the Council to withhold the patent from him, and to suspend the pay 
of his assistants (1514). After negotiations that irritated all concerned, he 
received the post and pay of the patent without the title (1516). He in his turn 
procrastinated, and did not complete till 1537 the two canvases that he had 
begun in the Sala del Maggior Consiglio. They were destroyed by fire in 1577. 

Titian developed leisurely, like any organism dowered with a century of life. 
But as early as 1508 he showed the spiritual penetration and technical power that 
were to put him above all his rivals in portraiture. A nameless portrait once 
named Ariosto has in it a memory of Giorgione’s style—a poetic face, and subtle 
eyes a little malicious, and sumptuous raiment that set a model for a thousand 
later works. And in this period (1506—16) the maturing artist already knew how 
to paint women of ample loveliness, stemming from Giorgione and expanding 
toward Rubens. The movement from the Virgin to Venus continued in Titian, 
even while he painted religious pictures of great spendor and renown. The same 


hand that stirred piety with a Gypsy Madonna and an Adoration of the Shepherds 
could turn to a Woman at Her Toilet, and that incarnation of voluptuous 
innocence, the Flora of the Uffizi Gallery. This gentle face and generous bosom 
probably served again in The Daughter of Herodias; Salome is as thoroughly 
Venetian as the severed head is powerfully Hebraic. 

In or near the year 1515 Titian produced two of his most celebrated pictures. 
The Three Ages of Man shows a group of naked infants sleeping beneath a tree; a 
Cupid so soon inoculating them with the mad pursuit; a bearded octogenarian 
contemplating a skull; and a young couple happy in the spring of love, yet 
looking at each other wistfully, as if foreseeing the erosive pertinacity of time. 
Sacred and Profane Love has a modern title that would surprise a resurrected 
Titian. When first mentioned (1615), the picture was called Beauty Adorned and 
Unadorned;?8 probably it aimed not to point a moral but to adorn a tale. The 
“profane” nude is the most perfect figure in Titian’s repertoire, the very Venus 
de Milo of the Renaissance. But the “sacred” lady is secular too; her jeweled 
girdle draws the eye, her silken gown tempts the touch; probably she is the same 
buxom courtesan who posed for Flora and the Woman at Her Toilet. If the 
spectator looks long enough he will see a complex landscape behind the figures: 
plants and flowers and a thick clump of trees, a shepherd tending his flock, two 
lovers, hunters and dogs chasing a hare, a town and its towers, a church and its 
campanile, a green Giorgionesque sea, a clouded sky. What difference does it 
make that we cannot know just what the picture “means”? It is beauty made to 
“stay awhile”; and is that not what Faust thought worth a soul? 

Having learned that female beauty, adorned or natural, would always find 
customers, Titian pursued the theme joyously. Early in 1516 he accepted the 
invitation of Alfonso I to paint some panels in the Castello at Ferrara. The artist 
was lodged there, with two assistants, for some five weeks, and presumably 
came frequently thereafter from Venice. For the Alabaster Hall Titian painted 
three pictures that continued Giorgione’s pagan mood. In The Bacchanal men 
and women, some of them naked, drink, dance, and make love before a 
landscape of brown trees, blue lake, and silver clouds; a scroll on the ground 
bears a French motto: “He who drinks and does not drink again does not know 
what drinking is.” In the distance an old Noah sprawls naked and drunk; closer a 
lad and lass join in dance, their garments whirling in the breeze; in the 
foreground a woman whose firm breasts display her youth lies nude and sleeping 
on the grass; and near her an anxious child raises his dress to ease his bladder 
and bring the Bacchic cycle to completion. In Bacchus and Ariadne the 
abandoned woman is startled by a Bacchic procession bursting through the 
woods-drunken satyrs, a naked male entwined with snakes, the nude god of wine 


leaping from his chariot to capture the fleeing princess. In these pictures, and 
The Worship of Venus, the Pagan Renaissance is in full command. 

Meanwhile Titian painted an arresting portrait of his new patron, the Duke 
Alfonso: a handsome intelligent face, a corpulent body dignified with robes of 
state, a beautiful hand (hardly that of a potter and gunner) resting on a beloved 
cannon; this is the picture that stirred even Michelangelo to praise. Ariosto sat 
for a portrait, and returned the compliment with a line in a later edition of the 
Furioso. Lucrezia Borgia too sat for the great portraitist, but no trace of that 
painting remains; and Laura Dianti, Alfonso’s mistress, may have posed for a 
picture that survives only in a copy in Modena. It was probably for Alfonso that 
Titian made one of his finest pictures, The Tribute Money: a Pharisee with the 
head of a philosopher, asking his question sincerely, and a Christ answering 
without resentment, brilliantly. 

It is characteristic of the times that Titian could pass from Bacchus to Christ, 
from Venus to Mary, and back again, with no apparent loss to his peace of mind. 
In 1518 he painted for the church of the Frari his greatest work, The Assumption 
of the Virgin. When it was placed behind the high altar, in a majestic marble 
frame, the Venetian diarist Sanudo thought the event worth noting: “May 20, 
1518: Yesterday the panel painted by Titian for... the Minorites was put up.”39 
To this day the sight of the Frari Assumption is an event in any sensitive life. 
Near the center of the immense panel is the figure of the Virgin, full and strong, 
clothed in a robe of red and a mantle of blue, rapt in wonder and expectation, 
lifted up through the clouds by an inverted halo of winged cherubim. Above her 
is an inevitably futile attempt to portray the Deity—all raiment and beard, and 
hair disheveled by the winds of heaven; finer is the angel that brings Him a 
crown for Mary. Below are the Apostles, a variety of magnificent figures, some 
gazing in astonishment, some kneeling in adoration, some reaching up as if to be 
taken with her into paradise. Standing before this powerful evocation, the 
unwilling skeptic mourns his doubts, and acknowledges the beauty and 
aspiration of the myth. 

In 1519 Iacopo Pesaro, Bishop of Paphos in Cyprus, in gratitude for the 
victory of his Venetian fleet over a Turkish squadron, commissioned Titian to 
paint another altarpiece for the Frari—for the chapel that had been dedicated 
there by his family. Titian knew the risk he was running in challenging 
comparison between this Madonna of the Pesaro Family and his masterpiece so 
lately acclaimed. He worked for seven years on the new picture before he 
released it from his studio. He chose to represent the Virgin enthroned; but, 
defying precedent, he placed her at the right in a diagonal scheme that put the 
donor at the left, with St. Peter between them, and St. Francis at her feet. The 


composition would have been thrown off balance but for the bright illumination 
focusing the Mother and her Child. Many an artist, tired of the traditional 
centralized or pyramidal structure of such pictures, welcomed and imitated the 
experiment. 

About 1523 Marquis Federigo Gonzaga invited Titian to Mantua. The artist 
did not stay long, for he had commitments in Venice and Ferrara; but he began a 
series of eleven paintings representing Roman emperors; these have been lost. 
On one of his visits he painted an attractive portrait of the young bearded 
Marquis. Federigo’s mother, the splendid Isabella, was still living, and sat for a 
picture. Finding the result uncomfortably realistic, she put it among her 
antiquities, and asked Titian to copy a portrait that Francia had made of her forty 
years before. It was from this that Titian produced (c. 1534) the famous picture 
with the turban hat, the ornate sleeves, the stole of fur, the pretty face. Isabella 
protested that she had never been so beautiful, but she arranged to have this 
reminiscent portrait descend to posterity. 

Here for a while we leave Tiziano Vecelli. To understand his later career we 
must fill in the background of political events in which his greatest patron after 
1533—Charles V—was intimately concerned. Titian was fifty-six in 1533. Who 
would have supposed that he had still forty-three years to live, and that he would 
paint as many masterpieces in his second half-century as in the first? 


6. Minor Artists and Arts 


We must retrace our steps now, and briefly honor two painters who were born 
after Titian but died long before his death. We bow, in passing, to Girolamo 
Savoldo, who came to Venice from Brescia and Florence, and painted pictures of 
high excellence: the Madonna and Saints now in the Brera Gallery; an ecstatic 
St. Matthew in the Metropolitan Museum of Art; and a Magdalen in Berlin, far 
more tempting than the stout lady of that name in Titian. 

Giacomo Nigreti was named Palma from some hills near his birthplace, 
Serina, in the Bergamasque Alps; he became Palma Vecchio when his grand- 
nephew Palma Giovane also acquired fame. For a time he was considered the 
equal of Titian by their contemporaries. Perhaps some jealousy arose between 
them, which was not eased by Titian’s stealing of Giacomo’s mistress. Giacomo 
had painted her as Violante; Titian had her pose for his Flora. Like Titian, Palma 
handled sacred and profane themes with equal skill if not with equal zest; he 
specialized in Sacred Conversations or Holy Families, but probably owed his 
fame to his portraits of Venetian blondes—full-bosomed women who dyed their 
hair to an auburn hue. Nevertheless his finest pictures are religious: a Santa 


Barbara in the church of Santa Maria Formosa, the patron saint of the Venetian 
bombardiers; and the Jacob and Rachel of the Dresden gallery—a handsome 
shepherd sharing a kiss with a buxom lass. Palma’s portraits would have ranked 
with the best of his time and city had not Titian produced half a hundred deeper 
ones. 

His pupil Bonifazio de’ Pitati, called Veronese from his birthplace, adopted 
the style of Giorgione’s Féte champétre and Titian’s Diana to adorn Venetian 
walls and furniture with attractive landscapes and nudes; and his Diana and 
Actaeon is worthy of these masters. 

Lorenzo Lotto, less popular than Bonifazio in their day, has gained repute 
with the years. A shy, pious, melancholy spirit, he was not quite at home in 
Venice, where paganism resumed its sway as soon as the church bells and choirs 
ceased to sing. At the age of twenty (1500) he produced one of the most original 
paintings of the Renaissance, the St. Jerome in the Louvre: no hackneyed image 
of the emaciated eremite, but an almost Chinese study of somber chasms and 
mountainous rocks, amid which the old scholar is a minor element, at first hardly 
seen; this is the first European painting that reproduces nature in its wild 
dominance rather than as an imaginary background.‘9 Passing to Treviso, 
Lorenzo painted for the church of Santa Cristina a monumental altar back of The 
Madonna Enthroned, which made his fame throughout northern Italy. Another 
success with a Madonna for the church of San Domenico at Recanati earned him 
a call to Rome. There Julius I] commissioned him to paint some rooms in the 
Vatican; but when Raphael came the frescoes that Lotto had begun were 
destroyed. Perhaps this humiliation helped to darken Lorenzo’s mood. Bergamo 
better appreciated his peculiar talent for moderating the warm colors of Venetian 
art into softer tones more congruous with piety; twelve years he labored there, 
modestly paid but content to be first in Bergamo rather than fourth in Venice. 
For the church of San Bartolommeo he painted an overcrowded but still 
beautiful altarpiece, The Madonna in Majesty. Lovelier is an Adoration of the 
Shepherds at Brescia; the color, while full and pervasive, has a subdued tone 
more restful to eye and spirit than the brilliant effects of the great Venetians. 

A sensitive soul like Lotto’s could at times penetrate more deeply into a 
personality than Titian. Few artists have caught the glow of healthy youth so 
intimately as in Lotto’s Portrait of a Boy in the Castello at Milan. His Self- 
Portrait shows Lorenzo himself apparently well and strong, but he must have 
known much sickness and pain to represent illness so sympathetically as in The 
Sick Man of the Borghese Gallery, or in another of the same title in the Galleria 
Doria at Rome—an emaciated hand pressed over the heart, a look of pain and 
bewilderment on the face, as if asking why should he, so good or so great, be 


chosen by the germ? A more famous portrait, Laura di Pola, shows a woman of 
quiet beauty, also puzzled by life, and finding no answer except in religious 
faith. 

Lotto too came to that consolation. Restless, solitary, unmarried, he wandered 
from place to place, perhaps from philosophy to philosophy, until in his final 
years (1552-6) he settled down as a resident in the convent of the Santa Casa at 
Loreto, near the Holy House that pilgrims believed to have once sheltered the 
Mother of God. In 1554 he gave all his property to the convent, and took an 
oblate’s vows. Titian called him “as good as goodness, and as virtuous as 
virtue.”4! Lotto had outlived the Pagan Renaissance, and had sunk to rest, so to 
speak, in the arms of the Council of Trent. 

In that vibrant century—1450-1550 —during which Venetian commerce 
suffered so many defeats, and Venetian painting scored so many victories, the 
minor arts shared in the cultural exuberance. It was not for them a Renaissance, 
for they were old and mature in Italy by Petrarch’s time, and merely continued 
their medieval excellence. Perhaps the mosaicists had lost some of their skill or 
patience; even so their work on St. Mark’s was at least abreast of their age. The 
potters were now learning to make porcelain; Marco Polo had brought some 
from China; a sultan had sent fine specimens of it to the doge (1461); by 1470 
the Venetians were making their own. The glass blowers at Murano reached in 
this period the acme of their art, making cristallo of exquisite purity and design. 
The names of the leading glass blowers were known throughout Europe, and 
every royal house competed for their wares. Most of them used a mold or model; 
some put the mold aside, blew a bubble into the molten glass as it poured from 
the furnace, and shaped the substance into cups, vases, chalices, ornaments of a 
hundred colors and a thousand forms. Sometimes, learning from the Moslems, 
they painted the surface with colored enamel or gold. The glass artisans kept 
jealously in their families the secret processes by which they achieved their 
miracles of fragile beauty, and the Venetian government passed stern laws to 
prevent these esoteric subleties from becoming known in other lands. In 1454 
the Council of Ten decreed that if a workman carry into another country any art 
or craft to the detriment of the Republic, he will be ordered to return; if he 
disobeys, his nearest relatives will be imprisoned, in order that the solidarity of 
the family may persuade him to return; if he persists in his disobedience, secret 
measures will be taken to have him killed wherever he may be.42 


The only known case of such an assassination was at Vienna in the eighteenth 
century. Despite the law, Venetian artists and artisans found their way over the 


Alps in the sixteenth century, and brought their technique to France and 
Germany as gifts to the conquerors of Italy. 

Half the artisans of Venice were artists. The pewterers embellished dishes, 
platters, beakers, and cups with graceful borders and floral designs. The 
armorers were famous for damascened cuirasses, helmets, shields, swords, and 
daggers, and sheaths chased or engraved with elegant patterns; and other masters 
might make for short weapons ivory handles studded with gems. In Venice, 
about 1410, Baldassare degli Embriachi, a Florentine, carved in bone the great 
altarpiece, in thirty-nine sections, now in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. The wood carvers not only made fine sculptural figures and reliefs, like 
the Circumcision in the Louvre, or the chest painted by Bartolommeo Montagna 
and formerly in the bombed Poldi-Pezzoli Museum in Milan; they decorated the 
ceilings and doors and furniture of Venetian aristocrats with carvings, bosses, 
and intarsia, and chiseled the choir stalls of such churches as the Frari and San 
Zaccaria. Venetian jewelers met a heavy foreign as well as domestic demand, 
but took time to rise from quantity to quality. The goldsmiths, now under 
German instead of Oriental influence, turned out tons of plate, personal 
adornment, and decorative fixtures for everything from cathedrals to shoes. The 
illumination and calligraphy of manuscripts continued, slowly yielding to print. 
French and Flemish influences entered into the designs of Venetian textiles, but 
Venetian dyes and skills gave the products their favored texture and hues. It was 
from Venice that the queen of France ordered three hundred pieces of dyed satin 
(1532); and it was in the soft and luxurious stuffs worked in Venetian shops, and 
in the colors given them in Venetian vats, that the great painters of Venice found 
models for the lordly and glowing robes that made half the brillance of their art. 
Venice almost realized Ruskin’s ideal of an economy in which every industry 
would be an art, and every product would proudly express the personality and 
artistry of the artisan. 


VI. VENETIAN LETTERS 


1. Aldus Manutius 


Venice was in this period too busy living to care much for books; and still its 
scholars, libraries, poets, and printers shared in giving it a fair name. It took no 
prominent part in the humanist movement; nevertheless humanism had here one 
of its noblest exemplars—Ermolao Barbaro, who was crowned poet by an 
emperor at fourteen, taught Greek, translated Aristotle, served his fellow men as 
a physician, his country as a diplomat, and his Church as a cardinal, and was 


killed by the plague at thirty-nine. Venetian women made as yet little pretense to 
education; they were content to be physically alluring, or maternally fertile, or 
finally venerable; but in 1530 Irene of Spilimbergo opened a salon for men of 
letters, studied painting under Titian, sang sweetly, played well on viol, 
harpsichord, and lute, and talked learnedly about ancient and modern literature. 
Venice gave protection to intellectual refugees from the Turks in the East and 
from the Christians in the West; here Aretino would laugh securely at popes and 
kings, as, centuries later, Byron would here celebrate their decay. Aristocrats and 
prelates formed clubs or academies for the cultivation of music and letters, and 
opened their homes and libraries to the assiduous, the melodious, and the 
erudite. Monasteries, churches, and private families collected books; Cardinal 
Domenico Grimani had eight thousand, which he gave to Venice; Cardinal 
Bessarion did the same with his precious hoard of manuscripts. To house these, 
and the remnants of Petrarch’s bequest, the government twice ordered the 
erection of a public library; war and other distractions foiled the plan; at last 
(1536) the Senate engaged Iacopo Sansovino to build the Libreria Vecchia, 
architecturally the most handsome library in Europe. 

Meanwhile Venetian printers were producing the finest printed books of the 
age, perhaps of all time. They were not the first in Italy. Sweynheim and 
Pannartz, once aides to Johann Fust in Mainz, set up the first Italian press in a 
Benedictine monastery at Subiaco in the Apennines (1464); in 1467 they 
transferred their equipment to Rome, and published twenty-three books in the 
next three years. In 1469, or earlier, printing began in Venice and Milan. In 1471 
Bernardo Cennini opened a printing establishment in Florence, to the dismay of 
Politian, who mourned that “now the most stupid ideas can in a moment be 
transferred into a thousand volumes and spread abroad”? Copyists thrown out 
of work vainly denounced the new gadget. By the end of the fifteenth century 
4987 books had been printed in Italy: 300 in Florence, 629 in Milan, 925 in 
Rome, 2835 in Venice.44 

The superiority of Venice in this regard was due to Teobaldo Manucci, who 
changed his name to Aldo Manuzio, and later Latinized it into Aldus Manutius. 
Born at Bassiano in the Romagna (1450), he learned Latin at Rome and Greek at 
Ferrara, both under Guarino da Verona; and then himself lectured at Ferrara on 
the classics. Pico della Mirandola, one of his pupils, invited him to come to 
Carpi and tutor his two nephews, Lionello and Alberto Pio. Teacher and pupils 
developed a lasting mutual affection; Aldus added the name Pio to his own, and 
Alberto and his mother, Countess of Carpi, agreed to finance the first large-scale 
adventure in publishing. Aldus’ plan was to collect, edit, print, and broadcast at 
nominal cost all the significant Greek literature that had been salvaged from the 


storms of time. It was a heady enterprise for a dozen reasons: manuscripts were 
hard to get; different manuscripts of the same classic varied dishearteningly in 
their text; nearly all manuscripts were heavy with errors of transcription; editors 
would have to be found and paid to collate and revise texts; fonts of Latin and 
Greek type would have to be designed and cast; paper would have to be 
imported in large quantities; typesetters and pressmen would have to be engaged 
and trained; a machinery of distribution would need to be improvised; a book- 
buying public would have to be coaxed into existence on a wider base than ever 
before; and all this would have to be financed without the protection of 
copyright laws. 

Aldus chose Venice for his headquarters because its commercial connections 
made it an excellent center for distribution; because it was the richest city in 
Italy, and had many magnates who might want to adorn their rooms with uncut 
books; and because it harbored scores of refugee Greek scholars who would be 
glad to be employed as editors or proofreaders. John of Speyer had already 
established the first printing press in Venice (1469?); Nicholas Jensen of France, 
who had learned the new art in Gutenberg’s Mainz, set up another a year later. In 
1479 Jensen sold his press to Andrea Torresano. In 1490 Aldus Manutius settled 
in Venice, and in 1499 he married Torresano’s daughter. 

In his home near the church of Sant’ Agostino Aldus gathered Greek scholars, 
fed them, bedded them, and set them to editing classic texts. He talked Greek 
with them, and wrote in Greek his dedications and prefaces. In his house the new 
type was molded and cast, the ink was made, the books were printed and bound. 
His first publication (1495) was a Greek and Latin grammar by Constantine 
Lascaris, and in that same year he began to issue the works of Aristotle in the 
original. In 1496 he published the Greek grammar of Theodorus Gaza, and in 
1497 a Greek-Latin dictionary compiled by himself. For he continued to be a 
scholar even amid the hazards and tribulations of publishing. So in 1502, after 
years of study, he printed his own Rudimenta grammaticae linguae Latinae, with 
an introduction to Hebrew for good measure. 

From these technical beginnings he went on to publish one after another of 
the Greek classics (1495f): Musaeus (Hero and Leander), Hesiod, Theocritus, 
Theognis, Aristophanes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Demosthenes, Aeschines, Lysias, Plato, Pindar, Plutarch’s Moralia.... In those 
same years he put forth a large number of Latin and Italian works, from 
Quintilian to Bembo, and the Adagia of Erasmus, who, sensing the vital import 
of Aldo’s enterprise, came in person to live with him for a time, and edit not 
only his own Adagia or Dictionary of Quotations, but Terence, Plautus, and 
Seneca too. For the Latin books Aldus had a graceful semiscript type designed, 


not, as legend said, from the handwriting of Petrarch, but by Francesco da 
Bologna, an expert calligrapher; this is the type that we now, from that origin, 
call italic. For the Greek texts he cut a font based on the careful handwriting of 
his chief Greek scholar, Marcus Musurus of Crete. He marked all his 
publications with a motto, Festina lente—”Make haste slowly”—and 
accompanied it with a dolphin symbolizing speed and an anchor standing for 
stability; this symbol, along with the pictured tower that Torresano had used, 
established the custom of the printer’s or publisher’s colophon.!! 

Aldus worked at his enterprise quite literally night and day. “Those who 
cultivate letters,” he wrote, in his preface to Aristotle’s Organon, “must be 
supplied with the books necessary for their purpose; and until this supply is 
secured I shall not rest.” Over the door of his study he placed a warming 
inscription: “Whoever thou art, thou art earnestly requested by Aldus to state thy 
business briefly, and to take thy departure promptly.... For this is a place of 
work.”45 He was so absorbed in his publishing campaign that he neglected his 
family and his friends, and ruined his health. A thousand tribulations sapped his 
energy: strikes disrupted his schedule, war suspended it for a year during the 
Venetian struggle for survival against the League of Cambrai; rival printers in 
Italy, France, and Germany pirated the editions whose manuscripts had cost him 
dearly, and whose texts he had paid scholars to revise. But the sight of his small 
and handy volumes, clearly typed and neatly bound, going forth to a widening 
public at a modest price (about two dollars in the currency of today) gladdened 
his heart and repaid his toil. Now, he told himself, the glory of Greece would 
shine upon all who cared to receive it.46 

Inspired by his devotion, Venetian scholars joined with him to found the 
Neacademia, or New Academy (1500), dedicated to the acquisition, editing, and 
publishing of Greek literature. The members, at their meetings, spoke only 
Greek; they changed their names to Greek forms; they shared the tasks of 
editing. Distinguished men labored in this Academy—Bembo, Alberto Pio, 
Erasmus of Holland, Linacre of England. Aldus gave them much credit for the 
success of his enterprise, but it was his own energy and passion that carried it 
through. He died exhausted and poor (1515), but fulfilled. His sons continued 
the work; but when their son, Aldo the second, died (1597), the firm dissolved. It 
had served its purpose faithfully. It had taken Greek literature from the half- 
hidden shelves of rich collectors, and had scattered it so widely that even the 
ravaging of Italy in the third decade of the sixteenth century, and the desolation 
of northern Europe by the Thirty Years’ War, could lose that heritage as it had 
been so largely lost in the dying ages of ancient Rome. 


2. Bembo 


Besides helping to revive the literature of Greece, the members of the New 
Academy contributed vigorously to the literature of their time. Antonio Coccio, 
called Sabellicus, chronicled Venetian history in his Decades. Andrea Navagero 
composed Latin poems so nearly perfect in form that his proud countrymen 
hailed him as having snatched the leadership of letters from Florence to Venice. 
Marino Sanudo kept a lively diary of current events in politics, literature, art, 
manners, and morals; the fifty-eight volumes of these Diarii picture the life of 
Venice more fully and vividly than any history of any city in Italy. 

Sanudo wrote in the racy language of daily speech; his friend Bembo devoted 
half a long life to polishing an artificial style in Latin and Italian. Pietro imbibed 
culture in his cradle, for he was the child of rich and lettered Venetians. 
Moreover, as if to confirm his literary purity, he was born in Florence, proud 
home of the Tuscan dialect. He studied Greek in Sicily under Constantine 
Lascaris, and philosophy at Padua under Pomponazzi. Perhaps, if we may judge 
from his conduct—for he seldom took sin very seriously—he imbibed some 
skepticism from Pomponazzi, who doubted the immortality of the soul; but he 
was too much of a gentleman to disturb the consolations of the faithful; and 
when the reckless professor was accused of heresy Bembo persuaded Leo X to 
deal with him leniently. 

Bembo’s happiest days were spent at Ferrara, from his twenty-eighth to his 
thirty-sixth year (1498-1506). There he fell in love, if only in a literary way, 
with Lucrezia Borgia, queen of that courtly court. He forgot her dubious 
background at Rome in the lure of her quiet grace, the glow of her “Titian” hair, 
the fascination of her fame; for fame too, like beauty, can intoxicate. He wrote 
her, in scholarly diction, letters as tender as might comport with his safety in the 
precincts of that excellent gunner, her husband Alfonso. He dedicated to her an 
Italian dialogue on Platonic love, Gli asolani (1505); and he composed in her 
praise Latin elegiacs as elegant as any in Rome’s Silver Age. She wrote to him 
carefully, and may have sent him that tress of her hair which is preserved, with 
her letters to him, in the Ambrosian Library at Milan.47 

When Bembo moved from Ferrara to Urbino (1506) he was at the height of 
his charm. He was tall and handsome, of noble birth and breeding, of 
distinguished presence without obtrusive pride; he could write poetry in three 
languages, and his letters were already prized; his conversation was that of a 
Christian, a scholar, and a gentleman. His Asolani, published during his stay at 
Urbino, fell in with the spirit of that court. What topic could be more pleasant 
than love?—-what mise en scéne fitter for such discourse than the gardens of 


Caterina Cornaro at Asolo?—what occasion more suitable than the wedding of 
one of her maids of honor?—who could better speak of love, however Platonic, 
than the three youths and three maidens into whose mouths Bembo put his 
savory mixture of philosophy and poetry? Venice, whose artists took hints and 
scenes from the book, Ferrara, whose Duchess received the adoring dedication, 
Rome, where ecclesiastics were glad ragionar (d’amore, Urbino, which boasted 
the author in the flesh—all Italy acclaimed Bembo as a master of delicate 
sentiment and polished style. When Castiglione idealized in The Courtier the 
discussions he had heard or imagined in the Ducal Palace at Urbino, he gave to 
Bembo the most distinguished role in the dialogue, and chose him to phrase the 
famed concluding passages on Platonic love. 

In 1512 Bembo accompanied Giuliano de’ Medici to Rome. A year later 
Giuliano’s brother became Leo X. Bembo was soon lodged in the Vatican as a 
secretary to the Pope. Leo liked his wit, his Ciceronian Latin, his easy-going 
ways. For seven years Bembo was an ornament of the papal court, an idol of 
society, an intellectual father to Raphael, a favorite with millionaires and 
generous women. He was only in minor orders, and accepted the opinion current 
in Rome that his trial marriage with the Church did not forbid a little gracious 
venery. Vittoria Colonna, purest of the pure, doted on him. 

Meanwhile, at Venice, Ferrara, Urbino, Rome, he wrote such Latin poetry as 
Catullus or Tibullus might have penned—elegies, idyls, epitaphs, odes; many 
frankly pagan, some, like his Priapus, in the best vein of Renaissance 
licentiousness. The Latin of Bembo and Politian was idiomatically perfect, but it 
came at the wrong time; had they been born fourteen centuries earlier they 
would have been de rigueur in the schools of modern Europe; writing in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, they could not be the voice of their country, 
their epoch, even of their class. Bembo realized this, and in an essay Delia 
volgar lingua he defended the use of Italian for literary purposes. He tried to 
show the way by composing canzoni in the manner of Petrarch; but here his 
passion for polish devitalized his verse, and turned his amours into poetic 
conceits. Nevertheless many of these poems were set to music as madrigals, 
some by the great Palestrina himself. 

The sensitive Bembo found Rome a ghostly city after the death of his friends 
Bibbiena, Chigi, and Raphael. He retired from his papal post (1520), and, like 
Petrarch, sought health and ease in a rural home near Padua. Now, at fifty, he 
fell in love in no mild Platonic way. For the next twenty-two years he lived in a 
free union with Donna Morosina, who gave him not only three children but such 
comforts and consolations, such solicitude and care, as had never graced his 
fame, and now came doubly welcome to his declining years. He still enjoyed the 


income of several ecclesiastical benefices. He used his wealth largely to collect 
fine paintings and sculptures, and among them Venus and Jove held an honored 
place beside Mary and Christ.48 His home became a goal of literary pilgrimage, 
a Salon of artists and wits; and from that throne he laid down the laws of style for 
Italy. Even while papal secretary he had cautioned his associate Sadoleto to 
avoid reading the Epistles of St. Paul, lest their unpolished speech of the 
commonalty should mar his taste; “put away these trifles,” Bembo told him, “for 
such absurdities do not become a man of dignity.”49 All Latin, he told Italy, must 
be modeled upon Cicero, all Italian upon Petrarch and Boccaccio. He himself, in 
his old age, wrote histories of Florence and Venice; they are beautiful and dead. 
But when his Morosina died the great stylist forgot his rules, forgot Plato and 
Lucrezia and Castiglione, and wrote to a friend a letter that, perhaps alone of all 
that flowed from his pen, invites remembrance: I have lost the dearest heart in 
the world, a heart which tenderly watched over my life—which loved it and 
sustained it neglectful of its own; a heart so much the master of itself, so 
disdainful of vain embellishments and adornments, of silk and gold, of jewels 
and treasures of price, that it was content with the single and (so she assured me) 
supreme joy of the love I bore it. This heart, moreover, had for vesture the 
softest, gracefulest, daintiest of limbs; it had at its service pleasant features, and 
the sweetest, most graciously endowed form that I have ever met in this land. 


He can never forget her dying words: “I commend our children to you, and 
beseech you to have care of them, both for my sake and for yours. Be sure they 
are your own, for I have never deceived you; that is why I could take Our Lord’s 
body just now with a soul at peace.” Then, after a long pause, she added, “Rest 
with God,” and a few minutes afterward closed her eyes forever, those eyes that 
had been the clear-shining faithful stars of my weary pilgrimage through life.°° 


Four years later he was still mourning her. Losing his ties with life, he 
became pious at last; and in 1539 Paul HI could make him a priest and a 
cardinal. For his remaining eight years he was a pillar and exemplar of the 
Church. 


VII. VERONA 


If now, leaving the egregious Aretino to a later chapter, we move out of 
Venice to her northern and western dependencies, we shall find there too some 
radiance of the Golden Age. Treviso could boast that it had begotten Lorenzo 
Lotto and Paris Bordone; and its cathedral had an Annunciation by Titian and a 
fine choir designed by the innumerable Lombardi. The little town of Pordenone 


gave its name to Giovanni Antonio de’ Sacchi, and still shows in its duomo one 
of his chefs-d’oeuvre, a Madonna with Saints and Donor. Giovanni was a man 
of buoyant energy and self-confidence, ready of wit and sword, willing to 
undertake anything anywhere. We find him painting in Udine, Spilimbergo, 
Treviso, Vicenza, Ferrara, Mantua, Cremona, Piacenza, Genoa, Venice, forming 
his style on Giorgione’s landscapes, Titian’s architectural backgrounds, and 
Michelangelo’s muscles. He gladly accepted an invitation to Venice (1527), 
anxious to pit his brush against Titian’s; his St. Martin and St. Christopher, 
painted for the church of San Rocco, achieved an almost sculptural effect by 
modeling with light and shade; Venice hailed him as a worthy rival of Titian. 
Pordenone resumed his travels, married thrice, was suspected of killing his 
brother, was knighted by King John of Hungary (who had never seen any of his 
pictures), and returned to Venice (1533) to resume his duel with Titian. Hoping 
to prod Titian on to finishing his battle picture in the Ducal Palace, the Signory 
engaged Pordenone to do a panel on the opposite wall. The competition between 
Leonardo and Michelangelo was here repeated (1538), with a dramatic 
supplement: Pordenone wore a sword at his belt. His canvas—splendid in color, 
too violent in action—was adjudged second best, and Pordenone moved on to 
Ferrara to design some tapestries for Ercole II. Two weeks after arrival he died. 
His friends said it was poisoning; his enemies said it was time. 

Vicenza too had heroes. Bartolommeo Montagna founded a school of 
painting rich in middling Madonnas. Montagna’s best is the Madonna En 
throned in the Brera; it cleaves safely to Antonello’s model of two saints on the 
right, two on the left, and angels making music at the Virgin’s feet; but these 
angels deserve their name, and the Virgin, with comely features and graceful 
robe, is one of the finest figures in the crowded gallery of Renaissance 
Madonnas. Vicenza’s heyday, however, awaited Palladio. 

Verona, after a proud history of fifteen hundred years, became a Venetian 
dependency in 1404, and remained so till 1796. Nevertheless she had a healthy 
cultural life of her own. Her painters fell behind those of Venice, but her 
architects, sculptors, and woodworkers were not surpassed in the “Most Serene” 
capital. The fourteenth-century tombs of the Scaligers, though too ornate, 
suggest no lack of sculptors; and the equestrian statue of Can Grande della Scala, 
with the flowing caparison of the horse so vividly portraying motion, falls short 
only of the masterpieces of Donatello and Verrocchio. The most sought-for 
wood carver in Italy was Fra Giovanni da Verona. He worked in many cities, but 
he devoted a large part of his life to carving and inlaying the choir stalls of Santa 
Maria in Organo in his native city. 


The great name in Veronese architecture was “that rare and universal genius” 
(Vasari calls him), Fra Giocondo. Hellenist, botanist, antiquarian, philosopher, 
and theologian, this remarkable Dominican friar was also one of the leading 
architects and engineers of his time. He taught Latin and Greek to the famous 
scholar Julius Caesar Scaliger, who practised medicine in Verona before moving 
to France. Fra Giocondo copied the inscriptions on the classic remains in Rome, 
and presented a book on the subject to Lorenzo de’ Medici. His researches led to 
the discovery of the greater part of Pliny’s letters in an old collection in Paris. 
While in that city he built two bridges over the Seine. When the detritus of the 
River Brenta threatened to fill up the lagoons that made Venice possible, Fra 
Giocondo persuaded the Signory to order, at great cost, the diversion of the river 
to empty farther south; but for this procedure Venice would not be today a 
miracle of liquid streets; hence Luigi Cornaro called Giocondo the second 
founder of the city. In Verona his masterpiece is the Palazzo del Consiglio, a 
simple Romanesque loggia surmounted by an elegant cornice, and crowned with 
statues of Cormelius Nepos, Catullus, Vitruvius, Pliny the Younger, and Emilius 
Macer—all ancient gentlemen of Verona. In Rome Giocondo was made architect 
of St. Peter’s with Raphael and Giuliano da Sangallo, but died in that year 
(1514), aged eighty-one. It was a well-spent life. 

Giocondo’s work on the ruins of Rome excited another Veronese architect. 
Giovanmaria Falconetto, after drawing all the antiquities of his own locality, 
marched off to Rome to do the same thing there, and devoted twelve years, on 
and off, to the task. Returning to Verona, he took the losing side in politics, and 
had to move to Padua. There Bembo and Cornaro encouraged him in the 
application of classical design to architecture; and the generous centenarian 
housed, fed, financed, and loved Giovanmaria to the end of the artist’s seventy- 
six years. Falconetto designed a loggia for Cornaro’s palace in Padua, two of 
that city’s gates, and the church of Santa Maria delle Grazie. Giocondo, 
Falconetto, and Sanmicheli constituted a trio of architects rivaled only in Rome. 

Michele Sanmicheli gave himself chiefly to fortification. Son and nephew of 
Veronese architects, he went to Rome at sixteen, and carefully measured the 
ancient buildings. After making a name for himself in designing churches and 
palaces, he was sent by Clement VII to build defenses for Parma and Piacenza. 
The distinguishing feature of his military architecture was the pentagonal 
bastion, from whose projecting balcony guns could be fired in five directions. 
When he examined the fortifications of Venice he was arrested as a spy; but his 
examiners were so impressed by his knowledge that the Signory engaged him to 
construct fortresses in Verona, Brescia, Zara, Corfu, Cyprus, and Crete. Back in 
Venice, he built a massive fort on the Lido. In preparing for the foundations he 


soon struck water. Following the example of Fra Giocondo, he sank a double 
cordon of connected piles, pumped the water from between the two circles, and 
set the foundations in this dry ring. It was a hazardous undertaking, whose 
success was in doubt to the last minute. Critics predicted that when heavy 
artillery should be fired from this fort the structure would shake itself loose from 
its foundations and collapse. The Signory placed in it the stoutest cannon in 
Venice, and ordered them all fired at once. Pregnant women fled from the 
neighborhood to avoid premature deliveries. The cannon were fired, the fort 
stood firm, the mothers returned, and Sanmicheli was the toast of Venice. 

In Verona he designed two majestic city gates, adorned with Doric columns 
and cornices; Vasari ranked these structures, architecturally, with the Roman 
theater and amphitheater that had survived in Verona from Roman days. He built 
the Palazzo Bevilacqua there, and the Grimani and Mocenigo palaces; he reared 
a campanile for the cathedral, and a dome for San Giorgio Maggiore. His friend 
Vasari tells us that though Michele in youth had indulged in some moderate 
adultery, he became in later life a model Christian, taking no thought for 
material gains, and treating all men with kindness and courtesy. He bequeathed 
his skills to Iacopo Sansovino and a nephew whom he loved exceedingly. When 
news came to him that this nephew had fallen in Cyprus while fighting for 
Venice against the Turks, Sanmicheli developed a fever, and died in a few days, 
aged seventy-three (1559). 

To Verona belonged the finest medalist of the Renaissance, perhaps of all 
time.5! Antonio Pisano, known to history as Pisanello, always signed himself 
Pictor, and thought of himself as a painter. Half a dozen of his paintings survive, 
and they are of excellent quality;!!! but it is not these that have sustained his 
name through the centuries. Recapturing the skill and compact realism of Greek 
and Roman coin designs, Pisanello molded little circular reliefs, seldom more 
than two inches in diameter, combining finesse of workmanship with such 
fidelity to truth that his medallions are the most trustworthy representations we 
have of several Renaissance notables. These are not profound works; they have 
no philosophical overtones; but they are treasures of painstaking workmanship 
and historical illumination. 

Excepting Pisanello and the Carotos, Verona, in painting, remained medieval. 
After the fall of the Scaligers it subsided quietly into a secondary role. It was 
not, like Venice, a Rialto where merchants from a dozen lands rubbed elbows 
and faiths and wore out one another’s dogmas with mutual attrition. It was not, 
like Lodovico’s Milan, a political power, nor like Florence a focus of finance, 
nor like Rome an international house. It was not so close to the Orient, nor so 
captivated by humanism, as to tincture its Christianity with paganism; it 


continued content with medieval themes, and rarely reflected in its art the 
sensuous zest that evoked the nudes of Giorgione and Titian, Correggio and 
Raphael. In a later period one of its sons, who indeed is known by its name, 
entered gaily into the pagan mood; but Paolo Veronese became in life a Venetian 
rather than a Veronese. Verona was becalmed. 

In the fourteenth century its painters were still abreast of their times; note 
how Padua called one of them—Altichiero da Zevio—to decorate the chapel of 
San Giorgio. Toward the end of that century Stefano da Zevio went to Florence 
and learned the Giottesque tradition from Agnolo Gaddi; returning to Verona he 
painted frescoes that Donatello pronounced the best yet done in those parts. His 
pupil Domenico Morone advanced upon him by studying the works of Pisanello 
and the Bellini; the Defeat of the Buonacolsi, in the Castello at Mantua, emulates 
the multitudinous panoramas of Gentile. Domenico’s son Francesco, by his 
murals, helped Fra Giovanni’s woodwork to make the sacristy of Santa Maria in 
Organo one of the treasure rooms of Italy. Domenico’s pupil Girolamo dai Libri, 
at the age of sixteen (1490), painted in the same favorite church an altarpiece— 
Deposition from the Cross— “which when uncovered,” reports Vasari, “excited 
such wonder that the whole city ran to congratulate the artist’s father”;52 its 
landscape was one of the best in fifteenth-century art. In another of Girolamo’s 
pictures (New York) a tree was so realistically portrayed that—on the word of a 
holy Dominican—birds tried to perch on its branches; and the grave Vasari 
himself avers that in a Nativity that Girolamo painted for Santa Maria in Organo 
you might count the hairs on the rabbits.°3 Girolamo’s father had received the 
name dai Libri from his skill in illuminating manuscripts; the son carried on the 
art, and came to excel in it all other miniaturists in Italy. 

About 1462 Iacopo Bellini painted in Verona. One of the boys who served 
him was Liberale, who later received the name of his city; through this Liberale 
da Verona a touch of Venetian color and vitality entered Veronese painting. 
Liberale, like Girolamo, found that he prospered best by illuminating 
manuscripts; he earned 800 crowns ($20,000?) in Siena by his miniatures. Badly 
treated in his old age by his married daughter, he bequeathed his estate to his 
pupil Francesco Torbido, went to live with him, and died at the reasonable age of 
eighty-five (1536). Torbido studied also with Giorgione, and improved upon 
Liberale, who forgave him. Another of Liberale’s pupils, Giovanfrancesco 
Caroto, was strongly influenced by Mantegna’s masterly polyptych in San Zeno. 
He went to Mantua to study with the old master, and made such progress that 
Mantegna sent out Caroto’s work as his own. Giovanfrancesco made excellent 
portraits of Guidobaldo and Elisabetta, Duke and Duchess of Urbino. He 
returned to Verona a rich man, who could afford, now and then, to speak his 


mind. When a priest accused him of making lascivious figures, he asked, “If 
painted figures move you so, how can you be trusted with flesh and blood?”>4 
He was among the few Veronese painters who wandered from religious themes. 

If to these men we add Francesco Bonsignori, Paolo Morando, called 
Cavazzolo, Domenico Brusasorci, and Giovanni Caroto (Giovanfrancesco’s 
younger brother), the roster of Veronese painters in the Renaissance is relatively 
complete. They were almost all good men; Vasari has a moral pat on the back 
for nearly every one of them; their lives were orderly for artists, and their work 
had a placid and wholesome beauty that reflected their natures and their 
environment. Verona sang a pious and tranquil minor chord in the song of the 
Renaissance. 


I. Called “Door of the Paper” because on a bulletin board near it the Signory posted its decrees. 
II. Cf. the seed-sower on the title page of this volume. 


Ill. Cf. the honest portrait of Leonello d’Este (Bergamo); the pensive Princess of the House of Este 
(Louvre), in a pretty entourage of flowers and shells; the Profile of a Lady (Washington); an impressive 
fresco, St. George, in St. Anastasia, Verona; and a striking study in light and shade, St. Eustachius 
(London). 


CHAPTER XII 


Emilia and the Marches 


1378-1534 


I. CORREGGIO 


Firry miles south of Verona one comes to the old Via Emilia, or Emilian Way, 
which ran 175 miles from Piacenza through Parma, Reggio, Modena, Bologna, 
Imola, Forli, and Cesena to Rimini. |! We pass over Piacenza and (for the 
moment) Parma, to note a little commune eight miles northeast of Reggio, and 
sharing its name. Correggio is one of several towns in Italy that are remembered 
only through some genius to whom they gave a cognomen. Its ruling family also 
was called Correggio; one member was the Niccolo da Correggio who wrote 
genteel verses for Beatrice and Isabella d’Este. It was a place where you might 
expect genius to be born and to die, but not to stay, for it had no significant art, 
or clear tradition, to give to ability instruction and form. But in the first decades 
of the sixteenth century the house of Correggio was headed by Count Gilbert X, 
and his wife, Veronica Gambara, was one of the great ladies of the Renaissance. 
She could speak Latin, knew Scholastic philosophy, wrote a commentary on 
patristic theology, composed delicate Petrarchian verses, was called “the tenth 
Muse.” She made her little court a salon for artists and poets, and helped to 
spread that romantic worship of woman which was now replacing, among the 
upper classes of Italy, the medieval worship of Mary, and was molding Italian 
art toward the representation of feminine charms. On September 3, 1528, she 
wrote to Isabella d’Este that “our Messer Antonio Allegri has just finished a 
masterpiece picturing Magdalen in the desert, and expressing in full the sublime 
art of which he is a great master.” ! 

It was this Antonio Allegri who unwittingly stole the name and made the 
fame of his town, though his family name might have well expressed the joyous 
nature of his art. His father was a small landed proprietor, prosperous enough to 
win for his son a bride with a dowry of 257 ducats ($6425?). When Antonio 
showed a flair for drawing and painting he was apprenticed to his uncle Lorenzo 
Allegri. Who taught him further we do not know; some say that he went to 


Ferrara to study with Francesco de’ Bianchi-Ferrari, then to the studios of 
Francia and Costa at Bologna, then with Costa to Mantua, where he felt the 
influence of the massive frescoes of Mantegna. In any case he spent most of his 
life in Correggio in comparative obscurity, and presumably he was the only one 
in the town who suspected that he would be ranked among the “immortals.” He 
seems to have studied the engravings that Marcantonio Raimondi had made from 
Raphael, and probably saw, if only in copy, the chief works of Leonardo. All 
these influences entered into his completely individual style. 

The sequence of his subjects corresponds to the decline of religion among the 
literate classes of Italy in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, and the rise of 
secular patronage and themes. His early works, even when painted for private 
purchasers, told again, and mostly for churches, the Christian story: The 
Adoration of the Magi, where the Virgin has the pretty, girlish face that 
Correggio later confined to subordinate characters; The Holy Family; The 
Madonna of St. Francis, still traditional in all its features; The Repose on the 
Return from Egypt, freshly original in composition, coloring, and 
characterization; La Zingarella, where the Virgin, leaning fondly over her babe, 
is drawn with full Correggian grace; and The Madonna Adoring Her Child, 
which makes the infant the radiant source of the scene’s illumination. 

His pagan turn came through an odd commission. In 1518 Giovanna da 
Piacenza, abbess of the convent of San Paolo in Parma, engaged him to decorate 
her apartment. She was a lady of more pedigree than piety; she chose as theme 
of the frescoes chaste Diana, goddess of the hunt. Over the fireplace Correggio 
portrayed Diana in a splendid chariot; above her, in sixteen radial sections 
converging in the cupola, he painted scenes from classical mythology; in one a 
dog, too passionately hugged by a child, expresses with a remarkably pictured 
eye his fear of being choked with love, and shames by his alert beauty all the 
human and divine figures scattered about. From this time forward the human 
body, mostly nude, became for Correggio the chief element in pictorial 
decoration, and pagan motives entered into even his Christian themes. The 
abbess had converted him from Christianity. 

His success made a stir in Parma, and brought him lucrative assignments. 
About 1519 he painted The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine (Naples); the 
Virgin and the saint were here unspeakably beautiful; and yet, four years later, 
Correggio surpassed them when he used the same subject for the picture that is 
one of the treasures of the Louvre—lovely faces, an alluring landscape, the 
magic play of light and shade upon flowing raiment and waving hair. 

In 1520 Correggio accepted an arduous commission from Parma—to paint 
frescoes in the cupola and over the tribune and side chapels of a new Benedictine 


abbey church, San Giovanni Evangelista. He toiled on this task for four years, 
and in 1523 he moved with his wife and children to Parma to be nearer his work. 
In the dome he represented the Apostles, seated comfortably in a circle on soft 
clouds, and fixing their gaze upon a Christ whose foreshortened figure, seen 
from below, gives an astonishing illusion of distance. The splendor of this dome 
is in the superbly modeled figures of the Apostles, some of them quite nude, 
rivaling the gods of Pheidias, and perhaps echoing in their muscular splendor the 
figures that Michelangelo had painted on the Sistine Chapel ceiling twelve years 
before. In a spandrel between two arches a powerful St. Ambrose discusses 
theology with an Apostle John who is as handsome as any Parthenon ephebus. 
Luscious youthful forms, theoretically angels, fill the interstices with angelic 
faces, buttocks, legs, and thighs. The Greek revival, already old in humanism 
and Manutius, is here in full swing in Christian art. 

In 1522 the great cathedral of Parma opened its doors to the young artist, and 
contracted to pay him a thousand ducats ($12,500) to paint the chapels, apse, 
choir, and dome. On this assignment he worked at intervals through eight years, 
from 1526 till his death. For the dome he chose the Assumption of the Virgin, 
and shocked many of the cathedral canons by making this culminating picture a 
whirling panorama of human flesh. In the center the Virgin, reclining on the air, 
floats up to heaven with arms outstretched to meet her Son; around and beneath 
her a heavenly host of Apostles, disciples, and saints—magnificent figures 
worthy of Raphael at his best—seems to puff her upward with the breath of 
adoration; and supporting her is a choir of angels looking remarkably like 
healthy boys and girls in all the splendor of youthful nudity; these are the 
loveliest adolescent nudes in Italian art. One of the canons, confused by so many 
arms and legs, denounced the painting as “a fricassee of frogs”; apparently other 
members of the chapter were dubious about this melee of human flesh 
celebrating a virgin; and Correggio’s work on the cathedral seems to have been 
interrupted for a time. 

He was now (1530) advancing in middle age, and longed for the peace of a 
settled life. He bought some acres outside Correggio, became, like his father, a 
landed proprietor, and strove to support his family and his farm with his brush. 
During and after his major enterprises he produced a series of religious pictures, 
almost every one of them masterly: Magdalen Reading; The Virgin of St. 
Sebastian— the fairest Virgin in Correggio; The Madonna della Scodella— 
“with a bowl” and an incomparable Bambino; The Madonna di San Girolamo, 
sometimes called II] Giorno or Day, in which the Jerome is worthy of 
Michelangelo, and the angel holding a book before the Child is a vision of 
girlish beauty, and the Magdalen laying her cheek upon the Child’s thigh is the 


purest and tenderest of sinners, and the warm rich reds and yellows make a 
canvas worthy of Titian at his best; and finally a companion picture, The 
Adoration of the Shepherds, which fancy has called La Notte, Night. What 
interested Correggio in these pictures was not the religious sentiment but the 
esthetic values—the adoring devotion of the young mother, herself so comely 
with oval face, glossy hair, dropped eyelids, slender nose, thin lips, full bosom; 
or the masculine muscles of athletic saints; or the demure loveliness of 
Magdalen, or the rosy flesh of a child. Correggio, coming down from cathedral 
scaffolds, refreshed himself with composite visions of beauties that might be. 

About 1523 a series of commissions from Federigo II Gonzaga invited the 
full expression of the pagan element in his art. Wishing to court the favor of 
Charles V, the Marquis ordered picture after picture, sent them as gifts to the 
Emperor, and received his coveted bauble, the title of duke. For him, schooled in 
the paganism of Rome, Correggio painted a succession of mythological subjects, 
commemorating Olympian triumphs of love or desire. In The Education of Eros 
Venus blindfolds Cupid (lest the human race should die); in Jupiter and Antiope 
the god, disguised as a satyr, advances upon the lady as she lies in naked 
slumber on the grass; in Danaé a winged herald prepares for Jupiter’s coming by 
undraping the fair maid, while beside her bed two putti play in happy 
indifference to the morality of the gods; in 10 Jupiter descends from his boredom 
in a concealing cloud and clasps with omnipotent hand a plump lady who 
hesitates gracefully and ends by yielding to the compliment of desire. In The 
Rape of Ganymede a pretty boy is flown to heaven by an eagle in haste to meet 
the needs of the ambidextrous god of gods. In Leda and the Swan the lover is a 
swan, but the motive is the same. Even in The Virgin and St. George two naked 
Cupids romp before the Virgin, and St. George, in his flashing mail, is the 
physical ideal of Renaissance youth. 

We must not conclude that Correggio was merely a sensualist with a flair for 
painting flesh. He loved beauty perhaps immoderately, and in these mythologies 
he stressed the surface of it too exclusively; but in his Madonnas he had done 
justice to a profounder beauty. He himself, while his brush romped through 
Olympus, lived like an orderly bourgeois, devoted to his family, and seldom 
leaving home except to work. “He was content with little,” Vasari tells us, “and 
lived as a good Christian should.” He is reported to have been timid and 
melancholy; who would not be melancholy coming every day into a world of 
deformed adults from a haunting dream of loveliness? 

Perhaps some quarrel arose about payment for the work in the cathedral. 
When Titian visited Parma he heard echoes of the dispute, and gave his opinion 
that if the dome could be inverted and filled with ducats they would not 


adequately pay for what Correggio had painted there. In any case the payments 
were curiously involved in the artist’s premature death. In 1534 he received an 
installment of sixty crowns ($750?), all in coppers. Carrying this weight of 
metal, he set out from Parma on foot; he became overheated, drank too much 
water, took a fever, and died on his farm March 5, 1534, in the fortieth (some 
say forty-fifth) year of his age. 

For so short a life his achievement was stupendous, far greater than all that 
Leonardo, or Titian, or Michelangelo, or anyone but Raphael could show in their 
first forty years. Correggio equals them all in grace of line, the soft modeling of 
contours, in portraying the living texture of human flesh. His coloring has a 
liquid and radiant quality, alive with reflections and transparencies, softer—with 
its violet, orange, rose, blue, and silver hues —than the glaring brilliance of the 
later Venetians. He was a master of chiaroscuro, of light and shade in their 
endless combinations and revelations; in some of his Madonnas matter becomes 
almost a form and function of light. He experimented bravely with schemes of 
composition—pyramidal, diagonal, circular; but in his cupola frescoes he let 
unity slip through a superabundance of Apostolic and angelic legs. He played 
too fondly with foreshortenings, so that the figures in his cupolas, though drawn 
as science might require, seem huddled and cramped and ungainly, like the 
ascending Christ of San Giovanni Evangelista. On the other hand he cared 
nothing for mechanics, so that many of his characters, like Micawber, lack all 
visible means of support. He painted some religious subjects with exquisite 
tenderness, but his prevailing interest was in the body—its beauty, movements, 
attitudes, joys; and his later pictures symbolized the triumph of Venus over the 
Virgin in sixteenth-century Italian art. 

His influence in Italy and France was rivaled only by Michelangelo’s. In the 
later sixteenth century the Bolognese school of painting, led by the Carracci, 
took him as their model; and their followers, Guido Reni and Domenichino, 
founded upon Correggio an art of physical excellence and sensual sentiment. 
Charles Le Brun and Pierre Mignaud imported into France, and deployed in 
Versailles, a rosy voluptuous style of decoration through pagan figures, darting 
Cupids, and chubby cherubim. Correggio, rather than Raphael, conquered 
France, and left upon its art an influence that lasted till Watteau. 


In Parma itself his work was continued, and then transformed, by Francesco 
Mazzuoli, called by Italian whim il Parmigianino—the Parmesan. Born an 
orphan (1504), he was reared by two uncles who were painters, so that his talent 
ripened rapidly. At seventeen he was commissioned to decorate a chapel of that 
same church—San Giovanni Evangelista—in which Correggio was painting the 


dome; in these frescoes his style achieved an almost Correggian grace, to which 
he added his own peculiar love of fine raiment. About this time he painted a 
remarkable portrait of himself as seen in a mirror; this is one of the most 
engaging autorittrati in art, revealing a lad of refinement, sensitivity, and pride. 
When Parma was besieged by papal troops his uncles packed up this and others 
of his pictures, and sent Francesco with them to Rome (1523) to study the works 
of Raphael and Michelangelo, and seek the favor of Pope Clement VII. He was 
on the way to full success when the sack of Rome forced him to flee to Bologna 
(1527). There a fellow artist robbed him of all his engravings and designs. 
Presumably by this time his protective uncles had died. He earned his bread by 
painting for Pietro Aretino the queenly Madonna della Rosa, formerly in 
Dresden, and for some nuns the Santa Margherita, which still survives in 
Bologna. When Charles V came there to reorganize a devastated Italy, Francesco 
made a portrait of him in oils; the Emperor liked it, and might have made the 
artist’s fortune, but Parmigianino took the portrait back to his studio to give it a 
few finishing touches, and never saw Charles again. 

He returned to Parma (1531), and received a commission to paint a vault in 
the church of the Madonna della Steccata. He was now at the top of his powers, 
and his incidental products were of a high order: a Turkish Slave who looks more 
like a princess; a Marriage of St. Catherine matching Correggio’s handling of 
this theme, with children of unearthly beauty; and an anonymous portrait 
allegedly of his mistress Antea, described as one of the most famous courtesans 
of the time, but here angelically demure, with robes too gorgeous for anyone less 
than a queen. 

But now Parmigianino, perhaps goaded on by his misfortunes and poverty, 
became ardently interested in alchemy, and neglected his painting to set up 
furnaces for the improvisation of gold. The ecclesiastics of San Giovanni, unable 
to recall him to his work there, ordered his arrest for violation of contract. The 
painter fled to Casalmaggiore, lost himself in alembics and crucibles, let his 
beard grow, neglected his person and his health, caught a chill and fever, and 
died as suddenly as Correggio (1540). 


II. BOLOGNA 


If we pass over Reggio and Modena in unseemly haste it is not because they 
had no cherished heroes of sword or brush or pen. In Reggio an Augustinian 
monk, Ambrogio Calepino, compiled a dictionary of Latin and Italian, which in 
successive editions grew into a polyglot lexicon of eleven languages (1590). 
Little Carpi had a handsome cathedral designed by Baldassare Peruzzi (1514). 


Modena had a sculptor, Guido Mazzoni, who shocked his townsmen by the 
realism of a terra-cotta Cristo morto; and the fifteenth-century choir stalls of the 
eleventh-century cathedral matched the beauty of the facade and campanile. 
Pellegrino da Modena, who worked with Raphael in Rome and then returned to 
his native city, might have become a painter of note had he not been murdered 
by ruffians bent upon killing his son. Doubtless Renaissance violence snuffed 
out in their growth a regiment of potential geniuses. 

Bologna, standing at a main crossing of Italy’s trade routes, continued to 
prosper, though her intellectual leadership was passing to Florence as humanism 
dethroned Scholasticism. Her university was now only one of many in Italy, and 
could no longer read the law to pontiffs and emperors; but its medical school 
was still supreme. The popes claimed Bologna as one of the Papal States, and 
Cardinal Albornoz had passingly enforced the claim (1360); but the schism of 
the Church between rival popes (1378-1417) reduced papal control to a 
technicality. A rich family, the Bentivogli, rose to political mastery, and 
maintained throughout the fifteenth century a mild dictatorship, which observed 
republican forms and acknowledged but ignored the overlordship of the popes. 
As capo or head of the Senate, Giovanni Bentivoglio governed Bologna for 
thirty-seven years (1469-1506) with sufficient wisdom and justice to win the 
admiration of princes and the affection of the people. He paved streets, improved 
roads, and built canals; he helped the poor with gifts, and organized public 
works to mitigate unemployment; he actively supported the arts. It was he who 
brought Lorenzo Costa to Bologna; for him and his sons Francia painted; Filelfo, 
Guarino, Aurispa, and other humanists were welcomed to his court. During the 
later years of his rule, embittered by a conspiracy to depose him, he used harsh 
methods to maintain his ascendancy, and forfeited the good will of the people. In 
1506 Pope Julius II advanced upon Bologna with a papal army, and demanded 
his abdication. He yielded peaceably, was allowed to depart intact, and died in 
Milan two years later. Julius agreed that Bologna should thenceforth be ruled by 
its Senate, subject to veto, by a papal legate, of legislation opposed by the 
Church. The rule of the popes proved more orderly and liberal than that of the 
Bentivogli; local self-government was unhindered; and the university enjoyed 
remarkable academic freedom. Bologna remained a papal state, in fact as well as 
name, till the advent of Napoleon (1796). 

Renaissance Bologna was proud of its civic architecture. The guild of 
merchants raised an elegant Mercanzia, or Chamber of Commerce (1382f), and 
the lawyers rebuilt (1384) their imposing Palazzo dei Notari. The nobles built 
handsome palaces like the Bevilacqua, where the Council of Trent would hold 
its sittings in 1547, and the Palazzo Pallavicini, described by a contemporary as 


“not unworthy of kings.” The massive Palazzo del Podesta, seat of the 
government, received a new facade (1492), and Bramante designed a stately 
spiral staircase for the Palazzo Comunale. Many fagades had arcades on the 
street level, so that one might walk for miles in the heart of the city without 
being exposed—except at crossings—to sun or rain. 

While in the university skeptics like Pomponazzi questioned the immortality 
of the soul, the people and their rulers built new churches, adorned or repaired 
old ones, and brought hopeful offerings to miracle-working shrines. The 
Franciscan friars added to their picturesque church of San Francesco one of the 
fairest campaniles in Italy. The Dominicans enriched their church of San 
Domenico with choir stalls painstakingly carved and inlaid by Fra Damiano of 
Bergamo; and they engaged Michelangelo to carve four figures for the ornate 
arca or tabernacle in which the bones of their founder were zealously preserved. 
The great pride and tragedy of Bolognese art was the cathedral of San Petronio. 
Far back in the fifth century this Petronius had served the city as its bishop, and 
had been deeply loved for his beneficence. In 1307 many worshipers claimed to 
have been healed of blindness, deafness, or other infirmities by washing the 
diseased parts with water from the well beneath his shrine. Soon the city had to 
provide accommodations for hundreds of pilgrims seeking cures. In 1388 the 
communal council decreed that a church should be built for San Petronio, and on 
a scale that would humble the Florentines and their duomo; it was to be 700 by 
460 feet, with a dome rising to 500 feet from the ground. Money proved less 
ample than pride; only nave and aisles to the transept were completed, and only 
the lower part of the facade. But that lower part is a masterpiece that attests the 
noble aspirations and taste of Renaissance art. The portal jambs and architrave 
were carved with reliefs (1425-38) challenging in subjects and surpassing in 
power Ghiberti’s gates to the Florentine Baptistery, and yielding to them only in 
refinement of finish; and in the pediment, along with unprepossessing figures of 
Petronius and Ambrose, a Madonna and Child, carved in the round, worthy of 
comparison with Michelangelo’s Pieta. These works of Iacopo della Quercia of 
Siena were an inspiration to Michelangelo, and he might have been saved from 
the muscular exaggerations of his sculptural style had he accepted more of the 
classic purity in della Quercia’s designs. 

Sculpture rivaled architecture in Bologna. Properzia de’ Rossi carved a bas- 
relief for the fagade of San Petronio; it won such praise that when Clement VII 
came to Bologna he asked to see her; but she had died in that week. Alfonso 
Lombardi, whose reliefs won Michelangelo’s praise, stepped into history on the 
coattails of Titian. Learning that Charles V, during the conference at Bologna 
(1530), was to sit for Titian, he persuaded the painter to take him along as a 


servant; and while Titian painted, Alfonso, partly concealed behind him, 
modeled the Emperor in stucco. Charles spied him, and asked to see his work; he 
liked it, and asked Alfonso to copy it in marble. When Charles paid Titian a 
thousand crowns he bade him give half to Alfonso. Lombardi brought the 
finished marble to Charles at Genoa, and received an additional three hundred 
crowns. Now famous, Alfonso was taken to Rome by Cardinal Ippolito de’ 
Medici, and was commissioned by him to carve tombs for Leo X and Clement 
VII. But the Cardinal died in 1535; and Alfonso, losing his commissions and his 
patron, followed him, within a year, to the grave. 

Painting, in fourteenth-century Bologna, was chiefly illumination; and when 
it graduated into murals it followed a stiff Byzantine style. It was apparently two 
artists from Ferrara who aroused Bolognese painters from the rigor mortis of 
Byzantium. When Francesco Cossa came to make his home in Bologna (1470) 
there was still in his painting a certain Mantegnesque severity and sculptural 
hardness of line, but he had learned to infuse his figures with feeling as well as 
dignity, to set them in motion, and to bathe them in a living play of light. 
Lorenzo Costa arrived in Bologna when he was a lad of twenty-three (1483), and 
he stayed there for twenty-six years. He took a studio in the same house as 
Francia; the two men became fast friends, and influenced each other to mutual 
advantage; sometimes they painted a picture together. Costa won the praise and 
ducats of Giovanni Bentivoglio by painting an excellent Madonna Enthroned in 
San Petronio. When Giovanni fled at the approach of the terrible Julius (1506), 
Costa accepted an invitation to succeed Mantegna at Mantua. 

Meanwhile Francesco Francia was making himself the head and crown of the 
Bolognese school. His father was Marco Raibolini, but as surnames were loose 
in Italy, Francesco became known by the name of the goldsmith to whom he was 
apprenticed. For many years he practised the goldsmith’s art, silverwork, niello, 
enameling, and engraving. He was made master of the mint, and engraved the 
coins of the city for both Bentivoglio and the popes; and his coins were so 
distinguished by their beauty that they became collectors’ items, bringing high 
prices soon after his death. Vasari describes him as a lovable man, “so pleasant 
in conversation that he could divert the most melancholy individuals, and won 
the affection of princes and lords and all who knew him.”4 

We cannot say what turned Francia to painting. Bentivoglio discovered his 
talent, and commissioned him—already forty-nine—to paint an altarpiece for a 
chapel in San Giacomo Maggiore (1499). The dictator was pleased, and engaged 
Francia to decorate his palace with murals. They were destroyed when the 
populace sacked the palace in 1507, but we have Vasari’s word for it that these 
and other frescoes “brought Francia such reverence in the city that he was 


reckoned as a god.”> Commissions poured in upon him, and perhaps he accepted 
too many to allow his best potentialities to mature. Mantua, Reggio, Parma, 
Lucca, and Urbino received panels from his brush; the Pinacoteca Bolognese has 
a roomful of them; Verona has a Holy Family, Turin an Entombment, the Louvre 
a Crucifixion, London a Dead Christ and a striking portrait of Bartolommeo 
Bianchini, the Morgan Library a Virgin and Child, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art a delightful portrait of Federigo Gonzaga in youth. None of these is of the 
first order, but each is gracefully drawn, softly colored, and suffused with a 
tenderness and piety that makes them heralds of Raphael. 

Francia’s epistolary friendship with Raphael is one of the pleasantest episodes 
of the Renaissance. Timoteo Viti was among Francia’s pupils at Bologna (1490- 
5), and became at Urbino one of Raphael’s early teachers; possibly some quality 
of Francia passed to the young artist.6 When Raphael had achieved fame in 
Rome he invited Francia to visit him. Francia excused himself as too old, but he 
wrote a sonnet in Raphael’s praise. Raphael sent him a letter (September 5, 
1508) rich in Renaissance courtesy: 


M. Francesco mio caro: 

I have just received your portrait, brought to me in good condition... for which I thank you very 
warmly. It is most beautiful, so lifelike that I sometimes mistake, believing myself to be with you 
and to hear your words. I pray you to excuse and pardon the delay and postponement of my self- 
portrait, which, because of important and incessant occupation, I have not yet been able to execute 
with my own hand in accordance with our agreement.... However, I send you meanwhile another 
drawing, of the Nativity, done amid so many other things that I blush for it; I do this trifle rather in 
sign of obedience and love than for anything else. If in exchange I shall receive [the drawing of] 
your story of Judith I shall place it among the things that are dearest and most precious to me. 

Monsignor il Datario expects your little Madonna with great anxiety, and Cardinal Riario the 
large one.... I look for them with that pleasure and satisfaction with which I see and praise all your 
works, never seeing any others more beautiful, or more devout and well done, than yours. 

Meanwhile take courage, take care of yourself with your wonted prudence, and be assured that I 
feel your afflictions as if they were my own. Continue to love me as I love you with all my heart. 


Always entirely at your service, 
Your Raffaelle Sancio.” 


We may allow here for some mannerly flourish, but that this mutual affection 
was real appears from another letter, in which Raphael sent his famous St. 
Cecilia to Francia, to be placed in a chapel at Bologna, and asked him, “as a 
friend, to correct any errors he might find in it.”® Vasari relates that when 
Francia saw the picture he was so overwhelmed by its beauty, and so painfully 
recognized his own inferiority, that he lost all will to paint, grew ill, and 
presently died, in the sixty-seventh year of his age (1517). This is one of many 
dubious deaths in Vasari; but he adds, graciously, that there were other theories. 


Perhaps, before his death, Francia saw some engravings made in Rome by his 
pupil Marcantonio Raimondi from the drawings of Raphael. Visiting Venice, 
Mark saw some engravings by Albrecht Diirer on copper or wood. He spent 
almost all his travel money buying thirty-six wood engravings by the Nuremberg 
master on the Passion of Christ; he copied them on copper, made prints from the 
copies, and sold the prints as Diirer’s works. Going to Rome, he engraved on 
copper a drawing by Raphael, so faithfully that the painter allowed a great 
number of his drawings to be engraved, and prints to be made and sold. 
Raimondi copied also the paintings of Raphael and others, transferred the copy 
to copper, and sold the prints. While he made a living in this novel way, the 
artists of Europe, without visiting Italy, could now know the design of the 
famous paintings of the Renaissance masters. Finiguerra, Raimondi, and their 
successors did for art what Gutenberg and Aldus Manutius and others did for 
scholarship and literature: they built new lines of communication and 
transmission, and offered to youth at least the outlines of its heritage. 


II. ALONG THE EMILIAN WAY 


Eastward from Bologna lies a string of minor towns that contributed their 
commensurate luster to the total splendor of the Renaissance. Little Imola had its 
Innocenzo da Imola, who studied with Francia, and left a Holy Family almost 
worthy of Raphael. Faenza gave its name and partial industry to faience; there— 
as in Gubbio, Pesaro, Castel Durante, and Urbino—Italian potters in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries perfected the art of coating earthenware with opaque 
enamel, and painting thereon, with metallic oxides, designs that on firing became 
brilliant purples, greens, and blues. Forli (anciently Forum Livii) was made 
famous by two painters and one virile heroine. Melozzo da Forli we defer to 
Rome, his favorite theater of operations. His pupil Marco Palmezzano painted 
the old Christian themes for a hundred churches or patrons, and left us a 
deceptively charming portrait of Caterina Sforza. 

Born out of wedlock to Galeazzomaria Sforza, Duke of Milan, Caterina 
married the cruel and rapacious Girolamo Riario, despot of Forli. In 1488 his 
subjects rebelled, killed him, and captured Caterina and her children; but troops 
loyal to her held the citadel. She promised her captors, if released, to go and 
persuade these soldiers to surrender; they agreed, but kept her children as 
hostages. Once in the castle she had its gates closed, and vigorously directed the 
resistance of the garrison. When the rebels threatened to kill her children unless 
she and her men submitted, she defied them, and told them from the ramparts 
that she had another child in her womb, and could easily conceive more. 


Lodovico of Milan sent troops who effected her rescue; the rebellion was 
mercilessly suppressed; and Caterina’s son Ottaviano was made lord of Forli 
under his mother’s iron thumb. We shall meet her again. 

North and south of the Emilian Way two ancient capitals survive: Ravenna, 
once the retreat of Roman emperors, and San Marino, the inextinguishable 
republic. Around the ninth-century convent of St. Marinus (d. 366) a tiny 
settlement formed, which, from its once easily defensible perch on a rocky 
mountain top, remained immune to all the condottieri of the Renaissance. Its 
independence was formally recognized by Pope Urban VIII in 1631, and endures 
by the courtesy of the Italian government, which finds little there to tax. 
Ravenna recaptured a passing prosperity after the Venetians took it in 1441; 
Julius I reclaimed it for the papacy in 1509; and three years later a French army, 
having won a famous battle near by, felt entitled to sack the city so thoroughly 
that it never recovered until the Second World War, which shattered it again. 
There, on a commission from Bernardo Bembo, father of the poet cardinal, 
Pietro Lombardo designed the tomb (1483) that houses Dante’s bones. 

Rimini—where the Emilian Way, just south of the Rubicon, reached its 
Adriatic end—entered violently into Renaissance history through its ruling 
family, the Malatestas—Evil Heads. They appear first toward the end of the 
tenth century as lieutenants of the Holy Roman Empire, governing the Marches 
of Ancona for Otho III. By playing Guelf and Ghibelline factions against each 
other, and making obeisance now to the emperor, now to the pope, they acquired 
actual, though not formal, sovereignty over Ancona, Rimini, and Cesena, and 
ruled them as despots acknowledging no morals except those of intrigue, 
treachery, and the sword. Machiavelli’s Prince was a feeble echo of their reality 
—hblood and iron turned into ink, like Bismarck into Nietzsche. It was a 
Malatesta, Giovanni, who, in a monogamous moment, killed his wife Francesca 
da Rimini and his brother Paolo (1285). Carlo Malatesta established the repute 
of the family in the patronage of arts and letters. Sigismondo Malatesta carried 
the dynasty to its zenith of power, culture, and assassination. His many 
mistresses gave him several children, in some instances with disturbing 
simultaneity.2 He married thrice, and killed two wives on pretext of adultery. 1° 
He was alleged to have made his daughter pregnant, to have attempted sodomy 
with his son, who repelled him with drawn dagger,!! and to have wreaked his 
lust upon the corpse of a German lady who had preferred death to his embrace; !2 
however we have for these exploits only the word of his foes. To his final 
mistress, Isotta degli Atti, he gave unwonted devotion and ultimately marriage; 
and after her death he set up in the church of San Francesco a monument marked 
Divae Isottae sacrum—” Sacred to the Divine Isotta.” He seems to have denied 


God and immortality; he thought it a merry prank to fill with ink the holy-water 
stoup of a church, and to watch the worshipers bespatter themselves as they 
entered.1!3 

Crime had not enough varieties to exhaust his energy. He was an able general, 
known for reckless bravery, and for resolute endurance of all the hardships 
incident to military life. He wrote poetry, studied Latin and Greek, supported 
scholars and artists, and delighted in their company. He was especially fond of 
Leon Battista Alberti, the Leonardo before da Vinci, and commissioned him to 
transform the cathedral of San Francesco into a Roman temple. Leaving the 
thirteenth-century Gothic church intact, Alberti fronted it with a classic fagade 
modeled on the Arch of Augustus erected at Rimini 27 B.c.; he planned to cover 
the choir with a dome, but this was never built; the result is an unpleasant torso, 
called by contemporaries Tempio Malatestiano. The art with which Sigismondo 
had the interior refinished was a paean to paganism. In a brilliant fresco by Piero 
della Francesca, Sigismondo was shown kneeling before his patron saint; but this 
was almost the only Christian symbol left in the church. In one of the chapels 
Isotta was buried; and on the tomb an inscription was placed twenty years before 
her death: “To Isotta of Rimini, in beauty and virtue the glory of Italy.” In 
another chapel were representations of Mars, Mercury, Saturn, Diana, and 
Venus. The walls of the church were carved with marble reliefs of a high order, 
chiefly by Agostino di Duccio, representing satyrs, angels, singing boys, and 
personified arts and sciences, and emblazoned with the initials of Sigismondo 
and Isotta. Pope Pius II, a lover of the classics, described the new structure as a 
“nobile templum... so filled with pagan symbols that it seemed the shrine not of 
Christians but of infidels worshiping heathen deities.” !4 

At the Peace of Mantua (1459) Pius compelled Sigismondo to restore his 
principalities to the Church. When the doughty despot renewed his hold upon 
them, Pius hurled a bull of excommunication at him, charging him with heresy, 
parricide, incest, adultery, rape, perjury, treason, and sacrilege.!5 Sigismondo 
laughed at the bull, saying that it had not perceptibly lessened his enjoyment of 
food and wine.!6 But the patience, arms, and strategy of the scholar Pope proved 
too much for him; in 1463 he knelt in penitence before a papal legate, 
surrendered his realm to the Church, and received absolution. Still afire with 
energy, he took command of a Venetian army, won several victories against the 
Turks, and returned to Rimini with what seemed to him a prize as precious as the 
bones of the greatest saint—the ashes of the philosopher Gemistus Pletho, the 
Greek Platonist who had in effect proposed the replacement of Christianity with 
a Neoplatonic pagan faith. Sigismondo buried his treasure in a splendid tomb 


alongside his Tempio. Three years later (1468) he died. We must not forget him 
in our composite image of the Renaissance. 


If Sigismondo represented that small but influential minority which had more 
or less openly ceased to accept the medieval Christian creed, we need only 
follow the Adriatic down from Rimini into the Marches to Loreto to find a living 
symbol of the old religion still warm in Italian hearts. Every year during the 
Renaissance, as in our times, thousands of earnest pilgrims traveled to Loreto to 
visit the Casa Santa, or Holy House, in which, they were told, Mary and Joseph 
and Jesus had lived in Nazareth, and which, said the marvelous legend, had been 
miraculously transported by angels first to Dalmatia (1291), then (1294) over the 
Adriatic to a laurel grove (lauretum) near Recanati. Around the little stone house 
a marble screen was built from designs by Bramante, and Andrea Sansovino 
added sculptural decorations; and over the Casa a church called the santuario 
was raised by Giuliano da Maiano and Giuliano da Sangallo (1468f). On a small 
altar inside the Holy House was a figure of Mary and her Child in black cedar, 
which piety ascribed to the artist hand of Luke the Evangelist. Consumed by fire 
in 1921, the group was replaced by a reproduction, adorned with jewels and 
precious stones; and silver lamps keep lights burning before it day and night. 
This too was part of the Renaissance. 


IV. URBINO AND CASTIGLIONE 


Twenty miles inland from the Adriatic, midway between Loreto and Rimini, 
hidden aloft on a scenic spur of the Apennines, the little principality of Urbino— 
forty miles square—was in the fifteenth century one of the most civilized centers 
on the earth. That fortunate territory, two hundred years before, had come into 
the possession of a family—the Montefeltri—that made fortunes as condottieri, 
and spent them as wisely as they were darkly earned. In a remarkable reign of 
thirty-eight years (1444-82) Federigo da Montefeltro ruled Urbino with a skill 
and justice unequaled even by Lorenzo the Magnificent. He began judiciously by 
being a pupil of Vittorino da Feltre, and his life was the finest encomium that 
noble teacher ever received. While governing Urbino he hired himself out as a 
general to Naples, Milan, Florence, and the Church. He never lost a battle, and 
never allowed war to touch his own soil. He captured a town by forging a letter, 
and sacked Volterra with superfluous thoroughness; yet he was reputed the most 
merciful commander of the time. In civil life he was a man of high honor and 
fidelity. He earned enough as a condottiere to administer his state without 
oppressively taxing his people; he walked unarmed and unprotected among 
them, confident of their affectionate loyalty. Every morning he gave audience, in 


a garden open on all sides, to any who wished to speak to him; in the afternoon 
he rendered judgment, in the Latin tongue. He relieved the destitute, dowered 
orphan girls, filled his granaries in time of plenty, sold grain cheaply in time of 
dearth, and forgave the debts of impoverished purchasers. He was a good 
husband, a good father, a generous friend. 

In 1468 he built for himself, his court, and the five hundred members of his 
government a palace that served not so much as a bastion of defense as a center 
of administration and a citadel of letters and arts. Luciano Laurana, a Dalmatian, 
designed it so well that Lorenzo de’ Medici sent Baccio Pontelli to make 
drawings of it. A facade of four stories, with four superimposed arches in the 
center and a machicolated tower at each side; an inner cortile of graceful 
arcades; rooms now mostly bare but still revealing, by their irremovable carvings 
and magnificent fireplaces, the taste and luxury of the time; this was the center 
of the court where Castiglione molded his Courtier. The rooms that most 
delighted Federigo were those in which he gathered his library, and discoursed 
with the artists, scholars, and poets who enjoyed his friendship and patronage. 
He himself was the most widely accomplished man in the state. He preferred 
Aristotle to Plato, and knew the Ethics, Politics, and Physics thoroughly. He put 
history above philosophy, doubtless feeling that he could learn more about life 
by studying the record of human behavior than by tracing the web of human 
theory. He loved the classics without surrendering his Christianity; he read the 
Fathers and the Scholastics, and heard Mass every day; in peace as well as war 
he was a foil to Sigismondo Malatesta. His library was as well provided with 
patristic and medieval literature as with classic works. For fourteen years he kept 
thirty copyists transcribing Greek and Latin manuscripts, until his library was the 
fullest in Italy outside the Vatican. He agreed with his librarian, Vespasiano da 
Bisticci, that no printed book should be allowed entry to the collection; for they 
thought of a book as a work of art in binding, lettering, and illumination, as well 
as a vehicle of ideas; and almost every book in the palace was carefully 
handwritten on vellum, illustrated with miniatures, and bound in crimson leather 
with silver clasps. 

Miniature painting was a favorite art at Urbino. The Vatican Library, which 
purchased Federigo’s collection, prizes particularly two volumes of the “Urbino 
Bible” which the Duke commissioned Vespasiano and others to illustrate, 
bidding them, says Vespasiano, to “make this most excellent of all books as rich 
and worthy as possible.”!”? To adorn the palace walls Federigo brought in 
tapestry weavers and the painters Justus van Ghent from Flanders, Pedro 
Berruguete from Spain, Paolo Uccello from Florence, Piero della Francesca from 
Borgo San Sepolcro, and Melozzo da Forli; here Melozzo painted two of his 


finest pictures (one now in London, the other in Berlin), showing the cultivation 
of the “sciences” (i.e., literature and philosophy) at the court of Urbino, with a 
splendid portrait of Federigo. From these painters, and from Francia and 
Perugino, came the stimulus that developed Urbino’s own school, led by the 
father of Raphael. When Caesar Borgia appropriated the art treasures of the 
palace in 1502 they were valued at 150,000 ducats ($1,875,000?).18 

Federigo had few enemies, many friends. Pope Sixtus IV made him a duke 
(1474), Henry VII of England made him a Knight of the Garter. When he died 
(1482) he bequeathed a flourishing principality and an inspiring tradition of 
justice and peace. His son Guidobaldo did his best to follow in his steps, but 
disease interfered with his military pursuits, and left him an invalid through most 
of his life. In 1488 he married Elisabetta Gonzaga, sister-in-law of Isabella, 
Marchioness of Mantua. Elisabetta too was a frequent invalid, made timid and 
gentle by physical weakness. Perhaps she was relieved to find that her husband 
was impotent;!9 she was content, she said, to live with him as a sister;29 and on 
that basis they avoided the quarrels of man and wife. She became his mother 
rather than his sister, cared for him tenderly, never deserted him in his tragic 
tribulations. Her letters to Isabella are all the more precious because they reveal 
a delicacy of feeling, a warmth of family attachment, that are sometimes ignored 
in moral appraisals of the Renaissance. When, after a fortnight’s visit at Urbino 
in 1494, the lively Isabella returned to Mantua, Elisabetta sent after her this 
touching note: 


Your departure made me feel not only that I had lost a dear sister, but that life itself had gone 
from me. I know not how else to soften my grief, except by writing every hour to you, and telling 
you on paper all that my lips desire to say. If I could express the sorrow I feel, I believe that you 
would come back out of compassion for me. And if I did not fear to vex you, I would follow you 
myself. But since both these things are impossible from the respect which I owe to Your Highness, 
all I can do is to beg you earnestly to remember me sometimes, and to know that I bear you always 
in my heart.21 


One of the questions discussed at the court of Guidobaldo and Elisabetta was, 
“After perseverance, what is the best proof of love?” The answer was, “The 
sharing of joys and griefs.”22 The young couple gave plentiful proof. In 
November, 1502, Caesar Borgia, after flourishing protestations of friendship for 
Guidobaldo, suddenly turned his army up the road to Urbino, claiming that 
principality as a fief of the Church. The ladies of Urbino brought to the Duke 
their diamonds and pearls, their necklaces, bracelets, and rings, to finance an 
impromptu mobilization for defense. But Borgia’s treachery had left no time for 
effective resistance; what troops could now be mustered would be easy victims 


of the trained and ruthless force that was advancing; the bloodshed would be 
useless. Duke and Duchess left their power and wealth, fled to Citta del Castello 
and thence to Mantua, where Isabella received them with loving commiseration. 
Borgia, fearing that Guidobaldo would organize an army there, demanded that 
Isabella and her Marquis should dismiss the exiles; and to protect Mantua 
Guidobaldo and Elisabetta moved on to Venice, whose fearless Senate gave 
them protection and sustenance. A few months later Borgia and his father, 
Alexander VI, were struck down with acute malarial fever in Rome; the Pope 
died; Caesar recovered, but his finances collapsed. The people of Urbino rose 
against his garrison, drove it from the city, and joyously welcomed the return of 
Guidobaldo and Elisabetta (1503). The Duke adopted his nephew Francesco 
Maria della Rovere as heir to his throne; and as Francesco was nephew also to 
Pope Julius II, the little principality remained for a decade secure. 

In the five ensuing years (1504-8) the court of Urbino became the cultural 
model and paragon of Italy. Though fond of the classics, Guidobaldo encouraged 
the literary use of Italian; and it was at his court that one of the earliest Italian 
comedies—Bibbiena’s Calandra— received its first performance (c. 1508). 
Sculptors and painters carved and painted scenery for the occasion; the 
spectators sat on carpets; an orchestra, hidden behind the stage, provided music; 
children sang a prelude; ballets were danced between the acts; at the close a 
Cupid recited some verses, viols played a song without words, and a quartet sang 
a hymn to love. For though Urbino’s was the most moral court in Italy, it was 
also the center of the movement that raised woman upon a pedestal, and liked to 
talk of love—Platonic or unphilosophical. The leading spirits in the cultural life 
of the court were Elisabetta, who had no viable alternative to Platonic love, and 
Emilia Pio, who remained to the end of her life the chaste and grieving widow of 
Guidobaldo’s brother. A livelier element was contributed to the circle by Bembo 
the poet and Bibbiena the dramatist; an esthetic dash by a famous singer, 
Bernardino Accolti, called Unico Aretino—”the one and only Arezzian”—and 
the sculptor Cristoforo Romano, whom we have met in Milan. A seasoning of 
noble blood was provided by Giuliano de’ Medici, son of Lorenzo; Ottaviano 
Fregoso, soon to be Doge of Genoa; his brother Federigo, destined to be a 
cardinal; Louis of Canossa, soon to be papal nuncio to France. Others now and 
then joined the group: high ecclesiastics, generals, bureaucrats, poets, scholars, 
artists, philosophers, musicians, distinguished visitors. This varied company 
gathered in the evening in the salon of the Duchess, gossiped, danced, sang, 
played games, and conversed. There the art of conversation—the polite and 
urbane, serious or humorous consideration of significant matters—reached its 
Renaissance peak. 


It was this genteel company that Castiglione described and idealized in one of 
the most famous books of the Renaissance—I/ Cortigiano, The Courtier, by 
which he meant the gentleman. He was himself an exemplary gentleman: a good 
son and husband, a man of honor and decency even amid the dissolute society of 
Rome, a diplomat esteemed by friend and foe, a loyal friend who never had an 
unkind word for anyone, a gentleman in the best definition as a man always 
considerate of all. Raphael caught his inmost character astonishingly well in the 
superb portrait that hangs in the Louvre: a wistful meditative face, dark hair and 
soft blue eyes; too guileless to be successful in diplomacy except by the sheer 
charm of his integrity; clearly a man who would love beauty, in woman and art, 
in manners and style, with the sensitiveness of a poet and the comprehension of 
a philosopher. 

He was the son of Count Cristoforo Castiglione, who held an estate in the 
territory of Mantua, and had married a Gonzaga relative of the Marquis 
Francesco. At eighteen (1496) he was sent to the court of Lodovico at Milan, and 
pleased everyone by his good nature, good manners, and versatile excellence in 
athletics, letters, music, and art. When his father died his mother urged him to 
marry and attend to the perpetuation of his line; but though Baldassare could 
write most elegantly of love, he was too Platonic for matrimony; and he kept his 
mother waiting seventeen years before he yielded to her counsel. He joined the 
army of Guidobaldo, achieved nothing but a broken ankle, convalesced in the 
ducal palace at Urbino, and remained there for eleven years, enamored of the 
mountain air, the courtly company, the gracious conversation, and Elisabetta. 
She was not beautiful, she was six years older than he, and almost as heavy, but 
her gentle spirit captivated his; he kept her picture behind a mirror in his room, 
and composed secret sonnets in her praise.23 Guidobaldo eased the situation by 
sending him on a mission to England (1506); but Baldassare seized the first 
excuse to hurry back, The Duke perceived that there was no harm in him, and 
graciously consented to form with him and Elisabetta a Platonic ménage a trois. 
Castiglione stayed on till the Duke’s death (1508), continued in chaste devotion 
to the widow, and remained at Urbino until Leo X deposed the nephew of 
Guidobaldo and put upon the ducal throne a nephew of his own (1517). 

He returned to his little patrimony near Mantua, and disinterestedly married 
Ippolita Torelli, twenty-three years his junior. Then he began to fall in love with 
her, first as a child, then as a mother; he perceived that he had never really 
known woman, or himself, before, and the new experience brought him a 
profound and unprecedented happiness. But Isabella persuaded him to serve as 
Mantuan ambassador in Rome; he went reluctantly, leaving his wife behind in 
the care of his mother. Soon across the divisive Apennines a tender letter came: 


I have given birth to a little girl. I do not think you will be disappointed. But I have been much 
worse than before. I have had three bad spells of fever; I am better now, and I hope it will not return. 
I will write no more, as I am not very well yet, and I commend myself to you with all my heart.— 
From your wife who is a little exhausted with the pain, from your Ippolita.24 


Ippolita died shortly after writing this letter, and Castiglione’s love of life died 
with her. He continued to serve Isabella and the Marquis Federigo in Rome; but 
even at the polished court of Leo X he missed not only the peace of his Mantuan 
home but the integrity, kindliness, and grace that had made the Urbino circle 
almost the embodiment of his ideals. 

He had begun in Urbino (1508), he finished in Rome, the book that carried 
him down to posterity. Its purpose was to analyze the conditions that produced, 
and the conduct that distinguished, a gentleman. Castiglione imagined that fine 
company at Urbino discussing the subject; perhaps he reported, nicely refined, 
some of the conversations he had heard there; he used the names of the men and 
women who had spoken there, and gave them sentiments agreeing with their 
characters; so he put into the mouth of Bembo a paean to Platonic love. He sent 
the manuscript to Bembo, asking if the now exalted secretary of the pope had 
objections to this use of his name; the genial Bembo had none. Even so the timid 
author kept his book unpublished till 1528; then, a year before his death, he 
surrendered it to the world only because some friends forced his hand by 
circulating copies of it in Rome. Within ten years it was translated into French; 
and in 1561 Sir Thomas Hoby made it a quaint and piquant English classic, 
which every educated Elizabethan read. 

Castiglione was not quite sure, but he inclined to believe that the first 
requisite of a gentleman must be gentle birth; i.e., it would be very difficult for 
one to acquire good manners, and an easy grace of body and mind, except by 
being reared among persons already possessing these qualities; aristocracy 
seemed a necessary depository, nursery, and vehicle of manners, standards, and 
taste. Secondly, the gentleman must, early in life, become a good horseman, and 
learn the arts of war; enthusiasm for peaceful arts and letters must not be carried 
to the point of weakening in the citizens the martial qualities without which a 
nation is soon enslaved. Too much war, however, can make a man a brute; he 
needs, along with the hardening hardships of soldiering, the refining influence of 
women. “No court, how great soever it be, can have any sightliness or brightness 
in it, or mirth, without women; nor any courtier can be gracious, pleasant, or 
hardie [brave], nor at any time undertake any gallant enterprise of chivalrie, 
unless he be stirred with the conversation and love... of women.”2° To wield this 
civilizing influence woman must as far as possible be feminine, avoiding all 
imitation of the male in carriage, manners, speech, or dress. She must discipline 


her body to comeliness, her speech to kindness, her soul to gentleness; therefore 
she should learn music, dancing, literature, and the art of entertaining; in this 
way she may achieve that inner beauty of spirit which is the stimulating object 
and genesis of true love. “The body, where beauty shineth, is not the fountain 
whence beauty springeth... because beauty is bodiless.”26 “Love is nothing else 
but a certain coveting to enjoy beauty”;2” but “whoso thinketh in possessing the 
body to enjoy beauty, he is far deceived.”28 The book ends by transforming the 
lusty chivalry of the Middle Ages into that pale Platonic love which is the last 
disappointment that a woman will forgive. 

The ideal world of refined culture and mutual consideration that Castiglione 
had conceived collapsed in the brutal sack of Rome (1527). “Many times,” reads 
a passage toward the end of his book, “abundance of wealth is cause of great 
destruction, as in poor Italy, which hath been, and still is, a prey and booty in the 
teeth of strange nations, as well for the ill government as for the abundance of 
riches in it.”29 He could in some measure reproach himself for the disaster. 
Clement VII sent him (1524) as papal nuncio to Madrid to reconcile Charles V 
to the papacy; Clement’s own behavior made the mission difficult, and it failed. 
When the news reached Spain that the troops of the Emperor had invaded Rome, 
imprisoned the Pope, and destroyed half the wealth and grace that Julius and Leo 
and a thousand artists had created there, life flowed out of Baldassare 
Castiglione as from a severed vein; and at Toledo in 1529, aged but fifty-one, the 
gentlest gentleman of the Renaissance passed away. 

His body was taken to Italy, and his mother, “who against her will survives 
her son,” raised a tomb to his memory in the church of Santa Maria delle Grazie 
outside of Mantua. Giulio Romano designed the monument, and Bembo 
composed for it an elegent inscription; but the finest words engraved on the 
stone were the verses that Castiglione himself had composed for the grave of his 
wife, whose remains were now, in accordance with his will, brought to lie beside 
his own: 


Non ego nunc vivo coniunx dulcissima vitam 
corpore namque tuo fata meam abstulerunt, 

sed vitam tumulo cum tecum condar in isto, 
iungenturque tuis ossibus ossa mea: 


“T do not live now, O sweetest spouse, for fate has taken my life from your body; 
but I shall live when I am laid in the same tomb with you, and my bones are 
joined with yours.”3° 


I. All these, with Ferrara and Ravenna, constitute the modern compartimento of Emilia. Southeast of Rimini 
are the Marches, or frontier provinces, of Pesaro and Urbino, Ancona, Macerata, and Ascoli Piceno. 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Kingdom of Naples 


1378-1534 


I. ALFONSO THE MAGNANIMOUS 


SouTHEast of the Marches and the Papal States all mainland Italy constituted 
the Kingdom of Naples. On the Adriatic side it included the ports of Pescara, 
Bari, Brindisi, and Otranto; a bit inland the city of Foggia, once the lively capital 
of the wondrous Frederick II; on the “instep” the ancient port of Taranto; on the 
“toe” another Reggio; and on the southwestern coast one scenic splendor after 
another, rising to the glory of Salerno, Amalfi, Sorrento, and Capri, and 
culminating in busy, noisy, loquacious, passionate, joyous Naples. It was the 
only great city in the realm. Outside of it and the ports the country was 
agricultural, medieval, feudal: the land was tilled by serfs or slaves, or by 
peasants “free” to starve or to work for bread and a shirt, under barons whose 
ruthless rule of their great estates defied the authority of the throne. The king had 
little revenue from those lands, but had to finance his government and court from 
the returns of his own feudal domains, or by exploiting to the point of 
diminishing returns the royal control of commerce. 

The house of Anjou had begun a rapid decline with the escapades of Queen 
Joanna I, which ended when Charles of Durazzo had her strangled with a silken 
cord (1382). Joanna II, though forty at her accession (1414), was as excitable as 
the first. She married thrice, banished her second husband, and had the third 
murdered. Faced by revolt, she called to her aid King Alfonso of Aragon and 
Sicily, and adopted him as her son and heir (1420). Rightly suspecting him of 
planning to replace her, she disowned him (1423), and left her state to René of 
Anjou at her death (1435). A long war of succession followed, in which Alfonso, 
having sampled Naples, fought to seize its throne. While he was besieging Gaeta 
he was captured by the Genoese, and was brought before Filippo Maria Visconti 
at Milan. With consummate logic surely never learned in schools, he persuaded 
the Duke that French power re-established in Naples, added to French power 
already pressing upon Milan from the north and Genoa from the west, would 


hold half of Italy in a vise, which the Visconti would be the first to feel. Filippo 
understood, freed his prisoner, and bade him Godspeed to Naples. After many 
battles and intrigues Alfonso won; the rule of the house of Anjou at Naples 
(1268-1442) ended, that of the house of Aragon (1442-1503) began. This 
usurpation provided the legal basis for the French invasion of Italy in 1494, 
which was the first act in the tragedy of Italy. 

Alfonso was so pleased with his new royal seat that he left the rule of Aragon 
and Sicily to his brother John II. He was not an easy ruler; he taxed with a hard 
hand; allowed financiers to squeeze the people, then squeezed them in turn; and 
extorted money from Jews by threatening to baptize them. But most of his 
taxation fell upon the merchant class; Alfonso reduced the taxes levied from the 
poor, and helped the destitute. The Neapolitans thought him a good king; he 
walked among them unarmed, unattended, and unafraid. Having no children by 
his wife, he begot some on the ladies of his court; his wife killed one of these 
rivals, and Alfonso never admitted the Queen to his presence thereafter. He was 
a zealous churchgoer, and listened to sermons faithfully. 

Nevertheless he caught the humanist fever, and supported classical scholars 
with so open a hand that they named him il Magnanimo. He welcomed Valla, 
Filelfo, Manetti, and other humanists to his table and his treasury. He paid 
Poggio 500 crowns ($12,500?) for a translation of Xenophon’s Cyropaedia into 
Latin; paid Bartolommeo Fazio 500 ducats a year for writing an Historia Alfonsi, 
and 1500 more when it was finished; in the one year 1458 he distributed 20,000 
ducats ($500,000) among literary men. He carried some classic with him 
wherever he went; at home and on campaigns he had a classic read to him at 
meals; and students who wished to hear these readings were admitted to them. 
When the supposed remains of Livy were discovered at Padua, he sent 
Beccadelli to Venice to buy a bone, and he received it with all the awe and 
devotion of a good Neapolitan watching the flow of St. Januarius’ blood. When 
Manetti orated to him in Latin Alfonso was so fascinated by the Florentine 
scholar’s idiomatic style that he allowed a fly to feast on the royal nose till the 
oration was complete.! He gave his humanists full freedom of speech, even to 
heresy and pornography, and protected them from the Inquisition. 

The most remarkable of the scholars at Alfonso’s court was Lorenzo Valla. 
Born in Rome (1407), he studied the classics with Leonardo Bruni, and became 
an enthusiastic, even a fanatical, Latinist, among whose many wars was a 
campaign to destroy Italian as a literary language, and make good Latin live 
again. While teaching Latin and rhetoric at Pavia he wrote a violent diatribe 
against the famous jurist Bartolus, laughing at his laborious Latinity, and 
contending that only a man skilled in Latin and in Roman history could 


understand Roman law. The law students in the university defended Bartolus, 
the art students rallied around Valla; the debate graduated into riots, and Valla 
was asked to leave. Later, in Notes on the New Testament (Adnotationes ad 
novum testamentum), he applied his linguistic learning and fury to Jerome’s 
Latin translation of the Bible, and revealed many an error in that heroic 
undertaking; Erasmus would later praise, epitomize, and use Valla’s critique. In 
another treatise, Elegantiae linguae Latinae, Valla gave his rules for Latin 
elegance and purity, ridiculed the Latin of the Middle Ages, and joyfully 
exposed the bad Latin of many humanists. In an age that adored Cicero he 
preferred Quintilian. He was left with hardly a friend in the world. 

To confirm his isolation he published (1431) a dialogue On Pleasure and the 
True Good (De voluptate et vero bono), which expounded the amoralism of the 
humanists with astonishing temerity. He used as persons of the dialogue three 
men still living: Leonardo Bruni to defend Stoicism, Antonio Beccadelli to 
vindicate Epicureanism, and Niccolo de’ Niccoli to reconcile Christianity and 
philosophy. Beccadelli was made to speak with such force that readers rightly 
assumed that his views were Valla’s own. We must suppose, argued Beccadelli, 
that human nature is good, for it was created by God; indeed Nature and God are 
one. Consequently our instincts are good, and our natural desire for pleasure and 
happiness is in itself a justification of the pursuit of these as the proper object of 
human life. All pleasures, whether of the senses or of the intellect, are to be held 
legitimate until proved injurious. Now we have an imperious instinct to mate, 
and certainly no instinct for lifelong chastity. Such continence is therefore 
unnatural; it is an intolerable torment, and should not be preached as virtue. 
Virginity, Beccadelli was made to conclude, is a mistake and a waste; and a 
courtesan is of more value to mankind than a nun.? 

So far as his means allowed, Valla lived this philosophy. He was a man of 
promiscuous passion, hot temper, and extreme speech. He wandered from city to 
city, seeking literary employment. He asked for a place in the papal secretariat, 
and was turned away. When Alfonso took him up (1435), the King of Aragon 
and Sicily was fighting for the throne of Naples, and counted among his foes 
Pope Eugenius IV (1431-47), who claimed Naples as a lapsed papal fief. A 
reckless scholar like Valla, learned in history, skilled in polemics, and with 
nothing to lose, was a handy tool against the Pope. Under Alfonso’s protection 
Valla wrote (1440) his most famous treatise, On the Falsely Believed and Lying 
Donation of Constantine (De falso credita et ementita Constantini donatione). 
He assailed as a ridiculous forgery the Constitutum Constantini by which the 
first Christian emperor transferred to Pope Sylvester I (314-35) full secular 
dominion over all Western Europe. Nicholas of Cusa had recently (1433) 


exposed the falsity of the Donation in his De concordantia Catholica, written for 
a Council of Basel also at odds with Eugenius IV; but Valla’s historical and 
linguistic criticism of the document was so devastating (though he himself made 
many errors) that the question was settled once and for all. 

Valla and Alfonso were not content with scholarship; they waged war. “I 
attack not only the dead but the living,” said Valla; and he excoriated the 
relatively decent Eugenius with the most idiomatic abuse. “Even were the 
Donation authentic, it would be null and void, for Constantine could have no 
power to make it, and in any case the crimes of the papacy would already have 
annulled it.” And if the Donation was a forgery, Valla concluded (ignoring the 
territorial donations of Pepin and Charlemagne to the papacy), then the temporal 
power of the popes had been a thousand-yearlong usurpation. From that 
temporal power had come the corruption of the Church, and the wars of Italy, 
and the “overbearing, barbarous, tyrannical priestly domination.” Valla appealed 
to the people of Rome to rise and overthrow the papal government of their city, 
and invited the princes of Europe to deprive the popes of all territorial 
possessions.4 It sounded like the voice of Luther, but it was Alfonso who 
inspired the pen; humanism had become a weapon of war. 

Eugenius fought back with the Inquisition. Valla was summoned before its 
agents at Naples; he ironically professed his complete orthodoxy, and refused to 
say more. Alfonso ordered the Inquisitors to let him alone, and they dared not 
disobey. Valla continued his attacks on the Church: he showed that the works 
attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite were unauthentic; that the letter of 
Abgarus to Jesus, published by Eusebius, was a forgery; and that the Apostles 
had had no hand in composing the Apostles’ Creed. However, when he surmised 
that Alfonso was moving toward reconciliation with the papacy he decided that 
he too had better make peace. He addressed an apology to Eugenius, retracting 
his heresies, reaffirming his orthodoxy, and asking pardon for his sins. The Pope 
made no answer. But when Nicholas V ascended the papal throne, and sent out a 
call for scholars, Valla was made a secretary to the Curia (1448), and was 
employed to make Latin translations from the Greek. He ended his life as a 
canon of St. John Lateran, and was buried in holy ground (1457). 

His friendly rival, Antonio Beccadelli, illustrated the morals of his time by 
writing an obscene book and receiving acclaim for it from the leading men of 
Italy. Born at Palermo (1394), and therefore nicknamed il Panormita, he imbibed 
his higher education, and perhaps his ambiguous morals, in Siena. About 1425 
he composed, under the title of Hermaphroditus, a series of Latin elegies and 
epigrams rivaling Martial in Latinity and pornography. Cosimo de’ Medici 
accepted the dedication, probably without reading the book; the virtuous 


Guarino da Verona praised the eloquence of its language; a hundred others 
added encomiums; finally the Emperor Sigismund placed a poet’s crown upon 
Beccadelli’s head (1433). Priests denounced the volume, Eugenius proclaimed 
the excommunication of all who read it, friars publicly burned it at Ferrara, 
Bologna, Milan. Nevertheless Beccadelli lectured summa cum laude in the 
universities of Bologna and Pavia, received a stipend of eight hundred scudi 
from the Visconti, and was invited to Naples as court historiographer. His 
history Of the Memorable Words and Deeds of King Alfonso was written in such 
idiomatic Latin that Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini—Pope Pius I]—himself no 
middling Latinist, considered it a model of Latin style. Beccadelli lived to be 
seventy-seven, and died rich in honors and property. 


II. FERRANTE 


Alfonso left his kingdom to his putative son Ferdinand (r. 1458-94). Ferrante, 
as his people called him, was of dubious parentage. His mother was Margaret of 
Hijar, who had other lovers besides the King; Pontano, Ferrante’s secretary, 
affirmed that the father was a Valencian marrano—i.e., a Christianized Spanish 
Jew. Valla was his tutor. Ferrante was not known for sexual profligacy, but he 
had most of the vices that can come from a passionate nature untamed by a firm 
moral code, and aroused by apparently unreasonable hostility. Pope Calixtus III 
legitimated his birth but refused to recognize him as king; he declared the 
Aragonese line in Naples extinct, and claimed the Kingdom as a fief of the 
Church. René of Anjou made another attempt to regain the throne bequeathed 
him by Joanna II. While he landed forces on the Neapolitan coast, the feudal 
barons rose in revolt against the house of Aragon, and allied themselves with the 
foreign foes of the King. Ferrante confronted these simultaneous challenges with 
angry courage, overcame them, and revenged himself with somber ferocity. One 
by one he lured his enemies with pretended reconciliation, gave them excellent 
dinners, killed some of them after dessert, imprisoned others, let several starve to 
death in his dungeons, kept some of them in cages for his occasional delectation, 
and, when they died, had them embalmed and dressed in their favorite costumes, 
and preserved them as mummies in his museum; these stories, however, may be 
“war atrocities” manufactured by historians in a hostile camp. It was this king 
who dealt so fairly with Lorenzo de’ Medici in 1479. Revolution nearly upset 
him in 1485, but he recovered his footing, completed a long reign of thirty-six 
years, and died amid general rejoicing. The rest of the story of Naples belongs to 
the collapse of Italy. 


Ferrante did not continue Alfonso’s patronage of scholars, but he engaged as 
his prime minister a man who was at once a poet, a philosopher, and a skillful 
diplomat. Giovanni Pontano developed—Beccadelli had founded —the 
Neapolitan Academy. Its members were men of letters who met periodically to 
exchange verses and ideas. They took Latin names (Pontano became Jovianus 
Pontanus), and loved to think that they were continuing, after a long and cruel 
interlude, the stately culture of Imperial Rome. Several of them wrote a Latin 
worthy of the Silver Age. Pontanus composed Latin treatises on ethics, praising 
the virtues that Ferrante allegedly ignored, and an eloquent essay De principe, 
recommending to a ruler those amiable qualities which Machiavelli’s Prince, 
twenty years later, would contemn. Giovanni dedicated this exemplary tract to 
his pupil, Ferrante’s son and heir Alfonso I (1494—5), who practised all that 
Machiavelli preached. Pontano taught in verse as well as in prose, and 
expounded in Latin hexameters the mysteries of astronomy and the proper 
cultivation of oranges. In a series of pleasant poems he celebrated every species 
of normal love: the mutual itching of healthy youth, the tender attachment of 
newlyweds, the reciprocal satisfactions of marriage, the joys and griefs of 
parental love, the merger of mates into one being by the accumulation of the 
years. He described in verses seemingly as spontaneous as Virgil’s, and with a 
surprising command of the Latin lexicon, the holiday life of the Neapolitans: the 
workers sprawling on the grass, the athletes at their games, the picnickers in 
their carts, the seductive girls dancing the tarantella to the clash of their 
tambourines, the lads and lasses flirting on the bayside promenade, the lovers 
keeping tryst, the bluebloods taking the baths at Baiae as if fifteen centuries had 
not passed since Ovid’s raptures and despairs. Had Pontano written in Italian 
with the same felicity and grace with which he composed Latin verse, we should 
have ranked him with the bilingual Petrarch and Politian, who had the good 
sense to march with the present as well as roam in the past. 

After Pontano the most prominent member of the Academy was Iacopo 
Sannazaro. Like Bembo he could write Italian in the purest Tuscan dialect—far 
different from the Neapolitan speech; like Politian and Pontano he could mold 
Latin elegies and epigrams that would not have shamed Tibullus or Martial. For 
one epigram praising Venice Venice sent him six hundred ducats.® Alfonso II, at 
war with Alexander VI, took Sannazaro with him on his campaigns to shoot 
poetic darts into Rome. When the Justy Pope, whose Borgia family carried a 
Spanish bull on its coat of arms, took Giulia Farnese as his alleged mistress, 
Sannazaro gored him with two lines that must have made Alfonso’s soldiers 
regret their ignorance of Latin: 


Europen Tyrio quondam sedisse iuvenco 
quis neget? Hispano lulia vecta tauro est;7 


which is to say: 


That once on Tyrian bull Europa sat, 
Who doubts? A Spanish bull bears Julia. 


And when Caesar Borgia took the field against Naples, a barb went his way: 


Aut nihil aut Caesar vult dici Borgia; quidni? 
cum simul et Caesar possit et esse nihil;® 


i.e., 


Caesar or nothing Borgia would be called; 
But why not both, since he is both at once? 


Such sallies passed from mouth to ear in Italy, and shared in forming the legend 
of the Borgias. 

In a gentler mood Sannazaro composed (1526) a Latin epic On the Virgin 
Birth (De partu Virginis). It was an astonishing tour de force: it used the 
classical machinery of the pagan gods, but brought them in as adjuncts to— 
eavesdroppers on—the Gospel narrative; and it dared comparison with Virgil by 
quoting the famous Fourth Eclogue in the body of the poem. It was excellent 
Latin, and delighted Clement VII, but not even a pope will lose himself in it 
today. 

The masterpiece of Sannazaro was written in the living tongue of his people, 
in a medley of prose and verse—Arcadia (1504). Like Theocritus in ancient 
Alexandria, the poet had grown tired of cities, and had learned to love rural 
fragrance and peace. It was an urban sentiment that Lorenzo and Politian had 
expressed, with evident sincerity, some twenty years before. The landscapes in 
the painting of the time marked a growing appreciation of the countryside; and 
men of the world began to babble of woods and fields, limpid streams, and virile 
shepherds piping amorous lays. Sannazaro’s book caught these fancies at their 
flow, and was carried to such fame and popularity as favored no other book of 
the Italian Renaissance. He led his readers into an imaginary world of strong 
men and beautiful women—none of these old, and most of them nude; he 
described their splendor, and that of natural scenes, in a poetic prose that set a 
fashion in Italy, and later in France and England; and he interspersed his prose 


with pardonable poetry. In this book the modern pastoral was born, perhaps less 
graceful than the ancient, more elongated and windy, but with interminable 
effect upon literature and art. Here Giorgione, Titian, and a hundred artists after 
them would find themes for their pigments; here Edmund Spenser and Sir Philip 
Sidney would take impressions for their faery queens and an English Arcadia. 
Sannazaro had rediscovered a continent more enchanting than the New World of 
Columbus, a melodious Utopia where any soul might enter at no other cost than 
literacy, and might build its castle to its taste and whim without lifting a finger 
from the page. 

The art of the Regno was more masculine than its poetry, though there too the 
soft Italian touch showed its hand. Donatello and Michelozzo came down from 
Florence and set the pace with an imposing mausoleum for Cardinal Rinaldo 
Brancacci in the church of San Angelo a Nilo. For the Castel Nuovo, begun by 
Charles I of Anjou (1283), Alfonso the Magnanimous ordered a new gate (1443- 
70), which Francesco Laurana designed, and for which Pietro di Martino, and 
probably Giuliano da Maiano, carved handsome reliefs of the King’s 
achievements in war and peace. The church of Santa Chiara, built for Robert the 
Wise (1310), still contains the lovely Gothic monument set up by the brothers 
Giovanni and Pace da Firenze soon after the King’s death in 1343. The cathedral 
of San Gennaro (1272) received a new Gothic interior in the fifteenth century. 
There, in the costly Cappella del Tesoro, the blood of St. Januarius, protective 
patron of Naples, flows three times a year, insuring the prosperity of a city weary 
with commerce and burdened with centuries, but consoled by faith and love. 


Sicily remained aloof from the Renaissance. She produced a few scholars like 
Aurispa, a few painters like Antonello da Messina, but they soon migrated to the 
wider opportunities of the mainland. Palermo, Monreale, Cefalti had great art, 
but only as the relic of Byzantine, Moslem, or Norman days. The feudal lords 
who owned the land preferred the eleventh to the fifteenth century, and lived in 
knightly scorn or ignorance of letters. The people whom they exploited were too 
poor to have any cultural expression beyond their colorful dress, their religion of 
bright mosaics and somber hope, their songs and simple poetry of love and 
violence. The lovely island enjoyed its own Aragonese kings and queens from 
1295 to 1409; thereafter, for three centuries, it was a jewel in the crown of Spain. 


Lengthy as this brief survey of non-Roman Italy has seemed, it has done scant 
justice to the full and varied life of the passionate peninsula. Consideration of 
morals and manners, of science and philosophy, may be deferred till we have 
spent some chapters with the Renaissance popes; but even in those cities that we 


have touched how many precious byways of life and art have escaped our eyes! 
We have said nothing of a whole branch of Italian literature, for the greatest 
novelle belong to a later period. We have inadequately visualized the major role 
that the minor arts played in the adornment of Italian bodies, minds, and homes. 
What deformed or inflated botches were majestically transformed by the textile 
arts! What would some of the grandees and grand dames glorified by Venetian 
painting have been without their velvets, satins, silks, and brocades? They did 
well to cover their nakedness and brand nudity as a sin. Wise it was of them, too, 
to cool their summers with gardens, even though so formal; to beautify their 
homes with colored tiles on roof and floor, with iron wrought into lacery and 
arabesques, and copper vessels gleaming smooth, and figurines of bronze or 
ivory reminding them how fair might men and women be, and woodwork carved 
and marquetried and built to last a thousand years, and lustrous pottery 
brightening table and cupboard and mantelpiece, and the miraculous embroidery 
of Venetian glass offering its fragile challenge to time, and the golden dies and 
silver clasps of leather bindings around treasured classics illuminated by happy 
bondsmen of the pen. Many painters, like Sano di Pietro, chose to ruin their 
eyesight with drawing and coloring miniatures rather than spread their subtle and 
intimate dreams of beauty crudely over panels and walls. And sometimes, weary 
of walking through galleries, one could sit gladly for hours over the illumination 
and calligraphy of such manuscripts as still hide in the Schifanoia palace at 
Ferrara, or in the Morgan Library at New York, or in the Ambrosiana at Milan. 

All these, as well as the greater arts, and the labor and love, chicanery and 
statesmanship, devotion and war, faith and philosophy, science and superstition, 
poetry and music, hatreds and humor, of a lovable and volcanic people combined 
to make the Italian Renaissance, and to bring it to fulfillment and destruction in 
Medicean Rome. 


BOOK IV 


THE ROMAN RENAISSANCE 


1378-1521 


CHAPTER XIV 


The Crisis in the Church 


1378-1447 


I. THE PAPAL SCHISM: 1378-1417 


Grecory xi had brought the papacy back to Rome; but would it stay there? The 
conclave that met to name his successor was composed of sixteen cardinals, only 
four of whom were Italians. The municipal authorities petitioned them to choose 
a Roman, or at least an Italian; and to support the suggestion a crowd of Romans 
gathered outside the Vatican, threatening to kill all non-Italian cardinals unless a 
Roman were made pope. The frightened conclave, by a vote of fifteen to one, 
hastily elected (1378) Bartolommeo Prignano, Archbishop of Bari, who took the 
name of Urban VI; then they fled in fear of their lives. But Rome accepted the 
compromise. ! 

Urban VI ruled the city and the Church with impetuous and despotic energy. 
He appointed senators and municipal magistrates, and reduced the turbulent 
capital to obedience and order. He shocked the cardinals by announcing that he 
proposed to reform the Church, and to begin at the top. Two weeks later, 
preaching publicly in their presence, he condemned the morals of the cardinals 
and the higher clergy in unmeasured terms. He forbade them to accept pensions, 
and ordered that all business brought to the Curia should be dispatched without 
fees or gifts of any kind. When the cardinals murmured he commanded them to 
“cease your foolish chattering”; when Cardinal Orsini protested the Pope called 
him a “blockhead”; when the Cardinal of Limoges objected Urban rushed at him 
to strike him. Hearing of all this, St. Catherine sent the fiery Pontiff a warning: 
“Do what you have to do with moderation... with good will and a peaceful heart, 
for excess destroys rather than builds up. For the sake of the crucified Lord keep 
these hasty movements of your nature a little in check.” Urban, heedless, 
announced his intention to appoint enough Italian cardinals to give Italy a 
majority in the College. 

The French cardinals gathered in Anagni, and planned revolt. On August 9, 
1378, they issued a manifesto declaring Urban’s election invalid as having been 


made under duress of the Roman mob. All the Italian cardinals joined them, and 
at Fondi on September 20 the entire College proclaimed Robert of Geneva to be 
the true pope. Robert, as Clement VII, took up his residence at Avignon, while 
Urban clung to his pontifical office in Rome. The Papal Schism so inaugurated 
was one more result of the rising national state; in effect it was an attempt by 
France to retain the vital aid of the papacy in her war with England and in any 
furure contest with Germany or Italy. The lead of France was followed by 
Naples, Spain, and Scotland; but England, Flanders, Germany, Poland, Bohemia, 
Hungary, and Portugal accepted Urban, and the Church became the political 
plaything of the rival camps. The confusion reached a pitch that aroused the 
scornful laughter of expanding Islam. Half the Christian world held the other 
half to be heretical, blasphemous, and excommunicate. St. Catherine denounced 
Clement VII as a Judas; St. Vincent Ferrer applied the same term to Urban VI. 
Each side claimed that sacraments administered by priests of the opposite 
obedience were invalid, and that the children so baptized, the penitents so 
shriven, the dying so anointed, remained in a state of mortal sin, doomed to hell 
or limbo if death should supervene. Mutual hatred rose to a fervor equaled only 
in the bitterest wars. When many of Urban’s newly appointed cardinals plotted 
to place him in confinement as a dangerous incompetent, he had seven of them 
arrested, tortured, and put to death (1385). 

His own death (1389) brought no compromise; the fourteen cardinals 
surviving in his camp made Piero Tomacelli Pope Boniface IX, and the divided 
nations prolonged the divided papacy. When Clement VII died (1394) the 
cardinals at Avignon named Pedro de Luna to be Benedict XIII. Charles VI of 
France proposed that both popes should resign; Benedict refused. In 1399 
Boniface IX proclaimed a jubilee for the following year. Realizing that many 
potential pilgrims would be kept at home by the chaos and insecurity of the 
times, he empowered his agents to give the full indulgence of the jubilee to any 
Christian who, having confessed his sins and done due penance, should 
contribute to the Roman Church the sum that a trip to Rome would have cost 
him. The collectors were not scrupulous theologians; many of them offered the 
indulgence without requiring confession; Boniface reproved them, but he felt 
that no one could make better use than he of money so secured; even amid the 
acute pains of the stone, said his secretary, Boniface “did not cease to thirst for 
gold.”4 When some collectors tried to cheat him he had them tortured till they 
disgorged. Other collectors were torn to pieces by the Roman mob for letting 
Christians get the jubilee indulgence without coming to spend money in Rome.° 
Amid the jubilee celebrations and solemnities the Colonna family aroused the 
people to demand the restoration of republican government. When Boniface 


refused, the Colonna led an army of eight thousand against him; the aging pope 
stood siege resolutely in Sant’ Angelo; the people turned against the Colonna, 
the rebel army dispersed, and thirty-one leaders of the revolt were jailed. One of 
them was promised his life if he would serve as executioner of the rest; he 
consented, and hanged thirty men, including his father and his brother.® 

On the death of Boniface and the election of Innocent VII (1404), revolt 
broke out again, and Innocent fled to Viterbo. The Roman mob, led by Giovanni 
Colonna, sacked the Vatican, smeared the emblems of Innocent with mud, and 
scattered papal registers and historic bulls through the streets (1405).” Then the 
people, bethinking themselves that Rome without the popes would be ruined, 
made their peace with Innocent, who returned in triumph and, a few days later, 
died (1406). 

His successor, Gregory XII, invited Benedict XIII to a conference. Benedict 
offered to resign if Gregory would do likewise; Gregory’s relatives dissuaded 
him from consent. Some of his cardinals withdrew to Pisa, and called for a 
general council to elect a pope acceptable to all Christendom. The King of 
France again urged Benedict to resign; when Benedict again refused, France 
renounced its allegiance, and adopted an attitude of neutrality. Deserted by his 
cardinals, Benedict fled to Spain. His cardinals joined with those who had left 
Gregory, and together they issued a call for a council to be held at Pisa on March 
25, 1409. 


Il. THE COUNCILS AND THE POPES: 1409-18 


Rebellious philosophers, almost a century before, had laid the foundations of 
the “conciliar movement.” William of Occam protested against identifying the 
Church with the clergy; the Church, he said, is the congregation of all the 
faithful; that whole has authority superior to any part; it may delegate its 
authority to a general council, which should have the power to elect, reprove, 
punish, or depose the pope.® A general council, said Marsilius of Padua, is the 
gathered intelligence of Christendom; how shall any one man dare set up his 
own intelligence above it? Such a council should be composed not only of clergy 
but also of laymen elected by the people; and its deliberations should be free 
from domination by the pope.? Heinrich von Langenstein, a German theologian 
at the University of Paris, in a tract Concilium pacis (1381), applied these ideas 
to the Papal Schism. Whatever logic there might be (said Heinrich) in the 
arguments of the popes for their supreme, God-derived authority, a crisis had 
arisen from which logic offered no escape; only a power outside the popes, and 
superior to the cardinals, could rescue the Church from the chaos that was 


crippling her; and that authority could only be a general council. Jean Gerson, 
chancellor of the University of Paris, in a sermon preached at Tarascon before 
Benedict XIII himself, reasoned that since the exclusive power of the pope to 
call a general council had failed to end the Schism, that rule must be abrogated 
for the emergency, and a general council must be otherwise summoned, and 
must assume the authority to end the crisis.1° 

The Council of Pisa met as scheduled. In the majestic cathedral gathered 
twenty-six cardinals, four patriarchs, twelve archbishops, eighty bishops, eighty- 
seven abbots, the generals of all the great monastic orders, delegates from all 
major universities, three hundred doctors of canon law, ambassadors from all the 
governments of Europe except those of Hungary, Naples, Spain, Scandinavia, 
and Scotland. The Council declared itself canonical (valid in Church law) and 
ecumenical (representing the whole Christian world)—a claim which ignored the 
Greek and Russian Orthodox Church. It summoned Benedict and Gregory to 
appear before it; neither appearing, it declared them deposed, and named the 
Cardinal of Milan as Pope Alexander V (1409). It instructed the new Pope to call 
another general council before May, 1412, and adjourned. 

It had hoped to end the Schism, but as both Benedict and Gregory refused to 
recognize its authority, the result was that there were now three popes instead of 
two. Alexander V did not help matters by dying (1410); his cardinals chose as 
his successor John XXIII, the most unmanageable man to occupy the papal 
throne since his predecessor of that name. Baldassare Cossa had been made 
papal vicar of Bologna by Boniface IX; he had governed the city like a 
condottiere, with absolute and unscrupulous power; he had taxed everything, 
including prostitution, gambling, and usury; according to his secretary, he had 
seduced two hundred virgins, matrons, widows, and nuns.!! But he was a man of 
precious ability in politics and war; he had accumulated great wealth, and 
commanded a force of troops personally loyal to him; perhaps he could conquer 
the Papal States from Gregory, and reduce Gregory to impecunious submission. 

John XXIII delayed as long as he could to call the council decreed at Pisa. 
But in 1411 Sigismund became King of the Romans, and the uncrowned but 
generally acknowledged head of the Holy Roman Empire. He compelled John to 
call a council, and chose Constance for its seat as free from Italian intimidation 
and open to Imperial influence. Taking the initiative from the Church like 
another Constantine, Sigismund invited all prelates, princes, lords, and doctors in 
Christendom to attend. Everybody in Europe responded except the three popes 
and their retinues. So many dignitaries came, at their own dignified leisure, that 
half a year was spent in assembling them. When, finally, John XXIII consented 
to open the Council on November 5, 1414, only a fraction had arrived of the 


three patriarchs, twenty-nine cardinals, thirty-three archbishops, one hundred 
and fifty bishops, one hundred abbots, three hundred doctors of theology, 
fourteen university deputies, twenty-six princes, one hundred and forty nobles, 
and four thousand priests who were to make the completed Council the largest in 
Christian history, and the most important since the Council of Nicaea (325) had 
established the creed of the Church. Where normally Constance had sheltered 
some six thousand inhabitants, it now successfully housed and fed not only some 
five thousand delegates to the Council, but, to attend to their wants, a host of 
servants, secretaries, pedlars, physicians, quacks, minstrels, and fifteen hundred 
prostitutes. 12 

The Council had hardly formulated its procedure when it was faced with the 
dramatic desertion of the Pope who had convened it. John X XIII was shocked to 
learn that his enemies were preparing to present to the assembly a record of his 
life, crimes, and incontinence. A committee advised him that this ignominy 
could be averted if he would agree to join Gregory and Benedict in a 
simultaneous abdication.!5 He agreed; but suddenly he fled from Constance 
disguised as a groom (March 20, 1415), and found refuge in a castle at 
Schaffhausen with Frederick, Archduke of Austria and foe to Sigismund. On 
March 29 he announced that all the promises made by him in Constance had 
been drawn from him through fear of violence, and could have no binding force. 
On April 6 the Council issued a decree—Sacrosancta—which one historian has 
called “the most revolutionary official document in the history of the world”:1!4 


This holy synod of Constance, being a general council, and legally assembled in the Holy Spirit 
for the praise of God and for ending the present Schism, and for the union and reform of the Church 
of God in its head and its members... ordains, declares, and decrees as follows: First, it declares that 
this synod... represents the Church Militant, and has its authority directly from Christ; and 
everybody, of whatever rank or dignity, including also the pope, is bound to obey this council in 
those things that pertain to the faith, to the ending of this Schism, and to a general reform of the 
Church in its head and members. Likewise it declares that if anyone, of whatever rank, condition, or 
dignity, including also the pope, shall refuse to obey the commands, statutes, ordinances, or orders 
of this holy council, or of any other holy council properly assembled, in regard to the ending of the 
Schism or to the reform of the Church, he shall be subject to proper punishment... and, if necessary, 
recourse shall be had to other aids of justice.15 


Many cardinals protested against this decree, fearing that it would end the power 
of the college of cardinals to elect the pope; the Council overrode their 
opposition, and thereafter they played but a minor role in its activities. 

The Council now sent a committee to John XXIII to ask for his abdication. 
Receiving no definite answer, it accepted (May 25) the presentation of fifty-four 
charges against him as a pagan, an oppressor, a liar, a simoniac, a traitor, a 


lecher, and a thief;!6 sixteen other accusations were suppressed as too severe. !7 
On May 29 the Council deposed John XXII; and broken at last, he accepted the 
decree. Sigismund ordered him confined in the castle of Heidelberg for the 
duration of the Council. He was released in 1418, and found asylum and 
sustenance, as an old man, with Cosimo de’ Medici. 

The Council celebrated its triumph with a parade through Constance. When it 
returned to business it found itself in a quandary. If it should choose another 
pope it would be restoring the threefold division of Christendom, for many 
districts still obeyed Benedict or Gregory. Gregory rescued the Council by an act 
at once subtle and magnanimous: he agreed to resign, but only on condition that 
he should be allowed to reconvene and legitimate the Council by his own papal 
authority. On July 4, 1415, the Council, so reconvened, accepted Gregory’s 
resignation, confirmed the validity of his appointments, and named him legate 
governor of Ancona, where he lived quietly the two remaining years of his life. 

Benedict continued to resist, but his cardinals left him and made their peace 
with the Council. On July 26, 1417, the Council deposed him. He retired to his 
family stronghold near Valencia, and died there at ninety, still counting himself 
pope. In October the Council passed a decree—Frequens —requiring that 
another general council should be convened within five years. On November 17 
an electoral committee of the Council chose Cardinal Oddone Colonna as Pope 
Martin V. All Christendom accepted him, and after thirty-nine years of chaos the 
Great Schism came to an end. 

The Council had now accomplished its first purpose. But its victory on this 
point defeated its other purpose—to reform the Church. When Marrtin V found 
himself pope he assumed all the powers and prerogatives of the papacy. He 
displaced Sigismund as president of the Council, and with courteous and subtle 
address negotiated with each national group in the Council a separate treaty of 
ecclesiastical reform. By playing off each group against the others he persuaded 
each to accept a minimum of reform, couched in carefully obscure language 
which each party might interpret to save its emoluments and its face. The 
Council yielded to him because it was tired. It had labored for three years, it 
longed for home, and felt that a later synod could take up in sharper detail the 
problem of reform. On April 22, 1418, it declared itself dissolved. 


III. THE TRIUMPH OF THE PAPACY: 1418—47 


Martin V, though himself a Roman, could not go at once to Rome; the roads 
were held by the condottiere Braccio da Montone; Martin thought it safer to stay 
in Geneva, then Mantua, then Florence. When at last he reached Rome (1420), 


he was shocked by the condition of the city, by the dilapidation of the buildings 
and the people. The capital of Christendom; was one of the least civilized cities 
in Europe. 

If Martin continued a characteristic abuse by appointing his Colonna relatives 
to places of income and power, it may be because he had to strengthen his family 
in order to have some physical security in the Vatican. He had no army, but upon 
the Papal States, from every side, pressed the armed forces of Naples, Florence, 
Venice, and Milan. The Papal States, for the most part, had again fallen into the 
hands of petty dictators who, though they called themselves vicars of the pope, 
had assumed practically sovereign powers during the division of the papacy. In 
Lombardy the clergy had for centuries been hostile to the bishops of Rome. 
Beyond the Alps lay a disordered Christendom that had lost most of its respect 
for the papacy, and grudged it financial support. 

Martin faced these difficulties with courage and success. Though he had 
inherited an almost empty treasury, he allotted funds for the partial rebuilding of 
his capital. His energetic measures drove the brigands from the roads and Rome; 
he destroyed a robber stronghold at Montelipo, and had its leaders beheaded. 18 
He restored order in Rome, and codified its communal law. He appointed one of 
the early humanists, Poggio Bracciolini, to be a papal secretary. He engaged 
Gentile da Fabriano, Antonio Pisanello, and Masaccio to paint frescoes in Santa 
Maria Maggiore and St. John in the Lateran. He named men of intellect and 
character, like Giuliano Cesarini, Louis Allemand, Domenico Capranica, and 
Prospero Colonna, to the college of cardinals. He reorganized the Curia to 
effective functioning, but found no way to finance it except by selling offices 
and services. Since the Church had survived for a century without reform, but 
could hardly survive a week without money, Martin judged money to be more 
urgently needed than reform. Pursuant to the Frequens decree of Constance, he 
called a council to meet at Pavia in 1423. It was sparsely attended; plague 
compelled its transference to Siena; when it proposed to assume absolute 
authority Martin ordered it to dissolve; and the bishops, fearing for their sees, 
obeyed. To soothe the spirit of reform Martin issued (1425) a bull detailing some 
admirable changes in the procedure and financing of the Curia; but a thousand 
obstacles and objections arose, and the proposals faded in the quick oblivion of 
time. In 1430 a German envoy to Rome sent to his prince a letter that almost 
sounded the tocsin of the Reformation: 


Greed reigns supreme in the Roman court, and day by day finds new devices... for extorting 
money from Germany under pretext of ecclesiastical fees. Hence much outcry... and heartburnings; 
... also many questions in regard to the papacy will arise, or else obedience will at last be entirely 


renounced, to escape from these outrageous exactions of the Italians; and this latter course, as I 
perceive; would be acceptable to many countries.19 


Martin’s successor faced the accumulated problems of the papacy from the 
background of a devout Franciscan monk ill equipped for statesmanship. The 
Papacy was a government more than a religion; the popes had to be statesmen, 
sometimes warriors, and could rarely afford to be saints. Eugenius [TV was 
sometimes a saint. True, he was obstinate and dourly inflexible, and the gout that 
gave him almost constant pain in his hands helped his sea of troubles to make 
him impatient and unsociable. But he lived ascetically, ate sparingly, drank 
nothing but water, slept little, worked hard, attended conscientiously to his 
religious duties, bore no malice against his enemies, pardoned readily, gave 
generously, kept nothing for himself, and was so modest that in public he seldom 
raised his eyes from the ground.29 Yet few popes have earned so many foes. 

The first were the cardinals who had elected him. As the price of their votes, 
and to protect themselves from such one-man rule as that of Martin, they had 
induced him to sign capitula— literally, headings—promising them freedom of 
speech, guarantees for their offices, control over half the revenues, and 
consultation with them on all important affairs; such “capitulations” set a 
precedent regularly followed in papal elections throughout the Renaissance. 
Furthermore, Eugenius made powerful enemies of the Colonna. Believing that 
Martin had transferred too much Church property to that family, he ordered 
restoration of many parcels, and had Martin’s former secretary tortured almost to 
death to elicit information in the matter. The Colonna made war upon the Pope; 
he defeated them with soldiery sent him by Florence and Venice, but in the 
process he aroused the hostility of Rome. Meanwhile the Council of Basel, 
called by Martin, met in the first year (1431) of the new pontificate, and 
proposed again to assert the supremacy of the councils over the popes. Eugenius 
ordered it to dissolve; it refused, commanded him to appear before it, and sent 
Milanese troops to attack him in Rome. The Colonna seized the chance for 
revenge; they organized a revolution in the city, and set up a republican 
government (1434). Eugenius fled down the Tiber in a small boat pelted by the 
populace with arrows, pikes, and stones.2! He found refuge in Florence, then in 
Bologna; for nine years he and the Curia were exiles from Rome. 

The majority of the delegates to the Council of Basel were French. They 
aimed, as the bishop of Tours frankly said, “either to wrest the Apostolic See 
from the Italians, or so to despoil it that it will not matter where it abides.” The 
Council therefore assumed one after another the prerogatives of the papacy: it 
issued indulgences, granted dispensations, appointed to benefices, and required 


that annates should be paid to itself and not to the pope. Eugenius again ordered 
its dissolution; it countered by deposing him (1439) and naming Amadeus VIII 
of Savoy as Antipope Felix V; the Schism was renewed. To complete the 
apparent defeat of Eugenius, Charles VII of France convened at Bourges (1438) 
an assembly of French prelates, princes, and lawyers, which proclaimed the 
supremacy of councils over popes, and issued the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Bourges: ecclesiastical offices were henceforth to be filled through election by 
the local chapter or clergy, but the king might make “recommendations”; appeals 
to the Papal Curia were forbidden except after exhausting all judicial 
possibilities in France; the collection of annates by the pope was prohibited.22 
This Sanction in effect established an independent Gallican Church, and made 
the king its master. A year later a diet at Mainz adopted measures for a similar 
national church in Germany. The Bohemian Church had separated itself from the 
papacy in the Hussite revolt; the archbishop of Prague called the pope “the Beast 
of the Apocalypse.”23 The whole edifice of the Roman Church seemed shattered 
beyond repair; the nationalistic Reformation seemed established a century before 
Luther. 

Eugenius was rescued by the Turks. As the Ottomans came ever nearer to 
Constantinople, the Byzantines decided that Constantinople was worth a Roman 
Mass, and that a reunion of Greek with Roman Christianity was an indispensable 
prelude to securing military aid from the West. The Emperor John VIII sent an 
embassy to Martin V (1431) to propose a council of both churches. The Council 
of Basel despatched envoys to John (1433), explaining that the Council was 
superior in power to the pope, was under the protection of the Emperor 
Sigismund, and would procure money and troops for the defense of 
Constantinople if the Greek Church would deal with the Council rather than with 
the Pope. Eugenius sent his own embassy, offering aid on condition that the 
proposal of union should be laid before a new council to be called by him at 
Ferrara. John decided for Eugenius. The Pope summoned to Ferrara such of the 
hierarchy as were still loyal to him; many leading prelates, including Cesarini 
and Nicholas of Cusa, abandoned Basel for Ferrara, feeling that the matter of 
prime importance was the negotiation with the Greeks. The Council at Basel 
lingered on, but with mounting exasperation and declining prestige. 

The news that Christendom, divided between the Greek and the Roman 
Churches since 1054, was now to be united stirred all Europe. On February 8, 
1438, the Byzantine Emperor, the Patriarch Joseph of Constantinople, seventeen 
Greek metropolitans, and a large number of Greek bishops, monks, and scholars, 
arrived at Venice, still partly a Byzantine city. At Ferrara Eugenius received 
them with a pomp that must have meant little to the ceremonious Greeks. After 


the opening of the Council various commissions were appointed to reconcile the 
divergences of the two Churches on the primacy of the pope, the use of 
unleavened bread, the nature of the pains of purgatory, and the procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Father and/or the Son. For eight months the pundits argued 
these points, but could come to no agreement. Meanwhile plague broke out in 
Ferrara; Cosimo de’ Medici invited the Council to move to Florence and be 
housed at the expense of himself and his friends; it was so ordered; and some 
would date the Italian Renaissance from that influx of learned Greeks into 
Florence (1439). There it was agreed that the formula acceptable to the Greeks— 
that “the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father through the Son” (ex Patre per 
Filium procedit)— meant the same as the Roman formula, “proceeds from the 
Father and the Son” (ex Patre Filioque procedit); and by June 1439 an accord 
was reached on purgatorial pains. The primacy of the pope led to hot debates, 
and the Greek Emperor threatened to break up the Council. The conciliatory 
Archbishop Bessarion of Nicaea contrived a compromise that recognized the 
universal authority of the pope, but reserved all the existing rights and privileges 
of the Eastern churches. The formula was accepted; and on July 6, 1439, in the 
great cathedral that only three years before had received from Brunellesco its 
majestic dome, the decree uniting the two Churches was read in Greek by 
Bessarion and in Latin by Cesarini; the two prelates kissed; and all the members 
of the Council, with the Greek Emperor at their head, bent the knee before that 
same Eugenius who had seemed, so recently, the despised and rejected of men. 

The joy of Christendom was brief. When the Greek Emperor and his suite 
returned to Constantinople they were met with insults and ribaldry; the clergy 
and population of the city repudiated the submission to Rome. Eugenius kept his 
part of the bargain; Cardinal Cesarini was sent to Hungary at the head of an 
army to join the forces of Ladislas and Hunyadi; they were victorious at Nish, 
entered Sofia in triumph on Christmas Eve of 1443, and were routed at Varna by 
Murad II (1444). The antiunion party in Constantinople won the upper hand, and 
the Patriarch Gregory, who had supported union, fled to Italy. Gregory fought 
his way back to St. Sophia, and read the decree of union there in 1452; but from 
that time the great church was shunned by the people. The antiunion clergy 
anathematized all adherents of union, refused absolution to those who had 
attended the reading of the decree, and exhorted the sick to die without the 
sacraments rather than receive them from a “Uniate” priest.24 The patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem repudiated the “robber synod” of 
Florence.2° Mohammed II simplified the situation by making Constantinople a 
Turkish capital (1453). He gave the Christians full freedom of worship, and 
appointed as patriarch Gennadius, a devoted foe of unity. 


Eugenius returned to Rome in 1443, after his legate general, Cardinal 
Vitelleschi, had suppressed the chaotic republic and the turbulent Colonna with a 
ferocity unequaled by the Vandals or the Goths. The Pope’s stay at Florence had 
acquainted him with the development of humanism and art under Cosimo de’ 
Medici, and the Greek scholars who had attended the Council of Ferrara and 
Florence had aroused in him an interest in the preservation of the classic 
manuscripts that the imminent fall of Constantinople might forfeit or destroy. He 
added to his secretariat Poggio, Flavio Biondo, Leonardo Bruni, and other 
humanists who could negotiate with the Greeks in Greek. He brought Fra 
Angelico to Rome, and had him paint frescoes in the Chapel of the Sacrament at 
the Vatican. Having admired the bronze gates that Ghiberti had cast for the 
Florentine Baptistery, Eugenius commissioned Filarete to make similar doors for 
the old church of St. Peter (1433). It was significant—though already it aroused 
hardly any comment—that the sculptor placed upon the portals of the chief 
church in Latin Christendom not only Christ and Mary and the Apostles, but 
Mars and Roma, Hero and Leander, Jupiter and Ganymede, even Leda and the 
swan. In the hour of his victory over the Council of Basel Eugenius brought the 
pagan Renaissance to Rome. 


CHAPTER XV 
The Renaissance Captures Rome 


1447-92 


I. THE CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


Ween Pope Nicholas V mounted the oldest throne in the world,! Rome was 
hardly a tenth of the Rome that had been enclosed by the walls of Aurelian (A.D. 
270-5), and was smaller in area and population (80,000)! than Venice, Florence, 
or Milan. Since the ruin of the major aqueducts by the barbarian invasions, the 
seven hills had been without a reliable water supply; some minor aqueducts 
remained, some springs, many cisterns and wells; but a large proportion of the 
inhabitants drank the water of the Tiber.2 Most of the people lived in the 
unhealthy plains, subject to inundation from the river and to malarial infection 
from the neighboring swamps. The Capitoline hill was now called Monte 
Caprino, from the goats (capri) that nibbled its slopes. The Palatine hill was a 
rural retreat, almost uninhabited; the ancient palaces from which it derived its 
name were dusty quarries. The Borgo Vaticano, or Vatican Town, was a small 
suburb across the river from the central city, and huddled about the decaying 
shrine of St. Peter. Some churches, like Santa Maria Maggiore or Santa Cecilia, 
were beautiful within but plain without; and no church in Rome could compare 
with the duomo of Florence or Milan, no monastery could rival the Certosa di 
Pavia, no town hall rose to the dignity of the Palazzo Vecchio, or the Castello 
Sforzesco, or the Palace of the Doges, or even the Palazzo Pubblico of Siena. 
Nearly all the streets were muddy or dusty alleys; some were paved with 
cobblestones; only a few were lit at night; they were swept only on extraordinary 
occasions like a jubilee, or the formal entry of some very important person. 

The economic support of the city came partly from pasturage and the 
production of wool, and the cattle that grazed in the environing fields, but 
chiefly from the revenues of the Church. There was little agriculture, and only 
petty trade; industry and commerce had well-nigh disappeared through lack of 
protection from brigand raids. There was almost no middle class—only nobles, 
ecclesiastics, and commoners. The nobles, who owned nearly all the land that 


had not fallen to the Church, exploited their peasantry without Christian 
compunction or hindrance. They suppressed revolt, and waged their feuds, with 
bravi— strong-arm ruffians kept in their employ and trained to beat or kill. The 
great families—above all the Colonna and the Orsini—seized tombs, baths, 
theaters, and other structures in or near Rome and turned them into private 
fortresses; and their rural castles were designed for war. The nobles were usual 
hostile to the popes, or strove to name and govern them. Time and again they 
created such disorder that the popes fled; Pius II prayed that any other city might 
be his capital.2 When Sixtus [TV and Alexander VI warred against such men it 
was in a forgivable effort to win some security for the Papal See. 

Normally the ecclesiastics ruled Rome, for they had the Church’s varied 
revenue to spend. The inhabitants were dependent upon that influx of gold from 
a dozen countries, upon the employment it enabled churchmen to provide, and 
upon the charity that it allowed the popes to dispense. The people of Rome could 
not be enthusiastic about any reform of the Church that would lessen that golden 
flow. Precluded from rebellion, they substituted for it a sharpness of satire 
unequaled elsewhere in Europe. A statue in the Piazza Navona, probably a 
Hellenistic Hercules, was/renamed Pasquino—perhaps from a nearby tailor— 
and became the bulletin board of the latest squibs, usually in the form of Latin or 
Italian epigrams, and often against the reigning pope. The Romans were 
religious, at least on occasion; they crowded to receive the papal blessing, and 
were proud to imitate ambassadors by kissing the papal feet; but when Sixtus IV, 
suffering from gout, failed to appear for a scheduled benediction they cursed him 
with Roman virulence. Moreover, since Eugenius IV had abrogated the Roman 
Republic, the popes were the secular rulers of Rome, and received the contumely 
usually awarded to governments. It was the misfortune of the papacy to be 
seated amid the most lawless population in Italy. 

The popes felt themselves thoroughly justified in claiming a degree and area 
of temporal power. As the heads of an international organization they could not 
afford to be the captives of any one state, as they had been in effect in Avignon; 
so trammeled, they could hardly serve all peoples impartially, much less realize 
their majestic dream of being the spiritual governors of every government. 
Though the “Donation of Constantine” was a palpable forgery (as Nicholas 
admitted by hiring Valla), the donation of central Italy to the papacy by Pepin 
(755), confirmed by Charlemagne (773), was an historical fact. The popes had 
coined their own money at least as far back as 782,4 and for centuries no one had 
questioned their right. The unification of local powers, feudal or martial, in a 
central government was taking place in the Papal States as in the other nations of 
Europe. If the popes from Nicholas V to Clement VII ruled their states as 


absolute monarchs they were following the fashion of the times; and they could 
with reason complain when reformers like Chancellor Gerson of the University 
of Paris proposed democracy in the Church but deprecated it in the state. Neither 
state nor Church was ready for democracy at a time when printing had not yet 
begun or spread. Nicholas V became pope seven years before Gutenberg printed 
his Bible, thirty years before printing reached Rome, forty-eight years before the 
first publication of Aldus Manutius. Democracy is a luxury of disseminated 
intelligence, security, and peace. 

The secular rule of the popes directly applied to what antiquity had called 
Latium (now Lazio), a small province lying between Tuscany, Umbria, the 
Kingdom of Naples, and the Tyrrhenian Sea. Beyond this they claimed also 
Umbria, the Marches, and the Romagna (the ancient Romania). These four 
regions together made a broad belt across central Italy from sea to sea; they 
contained some twenty-six cities, which the popes, when they could, ruled by 
vicars, or divided among provincial governors. Furthermore, Sicily and the 
whole Kingdom of Naples were claimed as papal fiefs on the basis of an 
agreement between Pope Innocent III and Frederick II; and the payment of an 
annual feudal fee by these states to the papacy became a major source of quarrels 
between the Regno and the popes. Finally the Countess Matilda had bequeathed 
to the popes (1107), as her feudal domain, practically all of Tuscany, including 
Florence, Lucca, Pistoia, Pisa, Siena, and Arezzo; over all these the popes 
claimed the rights of a feudal sovereign, but were rarely able to give effect to 
their claim. 

Harassed by internal corruption, military and fiscal incompetence, and the 
confusion of European with Italian politics, and of ecclesiastical with secular 
affairs, the papacy struggled through centuries to preserve its traditional 
territories from internal usurpation by condottieri, and from _ external 
encroachment by other Italian states; so Milan repeatedly tried to appropriate 
Bologna, Venice seized Ravenna and sought to absorb Ferrara, and Naples 
stretched tentative tentacles into Latium. To meet these attacks the popes seldom 
depended on their little army of mercenaries, but played the covetous states one 
against another in a balance-of-power policy, striving to keep any one of them 
from growing strong enough to swallow papal terrain. Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini rightly traced the disunion of Italy in part to this policy of the 
popes; and the popes rightly pursued it as their only means of sustaining their 
political and spiritual independence through their temporal power. 

As political rulers the popes felt compelled to adopt the same methods as their 
secular compeers. They distributed—sometimes they sold—offices or benefices 
to influential persons, even to minors, to pay political debts, or to advance 


political purposes, or to reward or support men of letters or artists. They 
arranged marriages for their relatives into politically poweful families. They 
used armies like Julius II, or the diplomacy of deceit like Leo X.° They put up 
with—sometimes profited from—a degree of bureaucratic venality probably no 
greater than that which prevailed in most governments of the time. The laws of 
the Papal States were as severe as those of others; thieves and counterfeiters 
were hanged by papal vicars as a more or less bitter necessity of government. 
Most of the popes lived as simply as the supposedly requisite display of official 
ceremony would permit; the worst tales we read of them were legends set afloat 
by irresponsible satirists like Berni, or disappointed place hunters like Aretino, 
or the Roman agents—e.g., Infessura—of powers in violent or diplomatic 
conflict with the papacy. As for the cardinals who administered the ecclesiastical 
and political affairs of the Church, they thought of themselves as senators of a 
wealthy state, and lived accordingly; many of them built palaces, many 
patronized letters or arts, some indulged themselves with mistresses; they 
genially accepted the easy moral code of their reckless time. 

As a Spiritual power the Renaissance popes faced the problem of reconciling 
humanism with Christianity. Humanism was half pagan, and the Church had 
once set herself to destroy paganism root and branch, creed and art. She had 
encouraged or countenanced the demolition of pagan temples and statuary; the 
cathedral of Orvieto, for example, had only recently been built with marbles 
taken partly from Carrara, partly from Roman ruins; a papal legate had sold 
marble blocks from the Colosseum to be burned for lime;® as late as 1461 the 
Palazzo Venezia had been begun with further spoliation of that Flavian 
Amphitheater; Nicholas himself, in his architectural enthusiasm, used twenty- 
five hundred cartloads of marble and travertine from the Colosseum, the Circus 
Maximus, and other ancient structures to rebuild the churches and palaces of 
Rome.’ To reverse that attitude, to preserve and collect and cherish the 
remaining art and classics of Rome and Greece, required a revolution in 
ecclesiastical thought. The prestige of humanism was already so high, the 
impetus of the neopagan movement was so strong, her own leaders were so 
deeply tinged with it, that the Church had to find place for these developments in 
the Christian life, or risk losing the intellectual classes of Italy, perhaps later of 
Europe. Under Nicholas V she opened her arms to humanism, placed herself 
bravely and generously on the side, at the head, of the new literature and art. 
And for an exhilarating century (1447-1534) she gave to the mind of Italy such 
ample freedom—incredibilis libertas, said Filelfo®—and to the art of Italy such 
discriminating patronage, opportunity, and stimulus that Rome became the 


center of the Renaissance, and enjoyed one of the most brilliant epochs in the 
history of mankind. 


Il. NICHOLAS v: 1447—55 


Raised in poverty at Sarzana, Tommaso Parentucelli somehow found means 
to attend the University of Bologna for six years. When his funds ran out he 
went to Florence and served as tutor in the homes of Rinaldo degli Albizzi and 
Palla de’ Strozzi. His purse replenished, he returned to Bologna, continued his 
studies, and received at twenty-two the doctorate in theology. Niccolo degli 
Albergati, Archbishop of Bologna, made him controller of the archiepiscopal 
household, and took him to Florence to attend Eugenius IV in the Pope’s long 
exile there. In these Florentine years the priest became a humanist without 
ceasing to be a Christian. He developed a warm friendship with Bruni, 
Marsuppini, Manetti, Aurispa, and Poggio, and joined their literary gatherings; 
soon Thomas of Sarzana, as the humanists called him, was aflame with their 
passion for classical antiquity. He spent almost all his income on books, 
borrowed money to buy costly manuscripts, and expressed the hope that some 
day his funds would suffice to gather into one library all the great books in the 
world; in that ambition the Vatican Library had its origin.? Cosimo engaged him 
to catalogue the Marcian Library, and Tommaso was happy among the 
manuscripts. He could hardly know that he was preparing himself to be the first 
Renaissance pope. 

For twenty years he served Albergati in Florence and Bologna. When the 
Archbishop died (1443) Eugenius appointed Parentucelli to succeed him; and 
three years later the Pope, impressed by his learning, his piety, and _ his 
administrative ability, made him a cardinal. Another year passed; Eugenius 
passed away; and the cardinals, deadlocked between the Orsini and Colonna 
factions, raised Parentucelli to the papacy. “Who would have thought,” he 
exclaimed to Vespasiano da Bisticci, “that a poor bell ringer of a priest would be 
made pope, to the confusion of the proud?”!0 The humanists of Italy rejoiced, 
and one of them, Francesco Barbaro, proclaimed that Plato’s vision had come 
true: a philosopher had become king. 

Nicholas V, as he now called himself, had three aims: to be a good pope, to 
rebuild Rome, and to restore classical literature, learning, and art. He conducted 
his high office with modesty and competence, gave audience at almost any hour 
of the day, and managed to get along amicably with both Germany and France. 
The Antipope Felix V, realizing that Nicholas would soon win all Latin 
Christendom to his allegiance, resigned his pretensions and was gracefully 


forgiven; the rebellious but disintegrating Council of Basel moved to Lausanne 
and dissolved (1449); the conciliar movement was ended, the Papal Schism was 
healed. Demands for reform of the Church still came from beyond the Alps; 
Nicholas felt incapable of achieving that reform in the face of all the office- 
holders who would lose by it; instead he hoped that the Church would regain, as 
the leader in the revival of learning, the prestige that she had lost at Avignon and 
in the Schism. Not that his support of scholarship was motivated by political 
ends; it was a sincere, almost an amorous passion. He had made arduous trips 
over the Alps in search of manuscripts; it was he who had unearthed at Basel the 
works of Tertullian. 

Now, dowered with the revenues of the papacy, he sent agents to Athens, 
Constantinople, and divers cities in Germany and England to seek and buy or 
copy Greek or Latin manuscripts, pagan or Christian; he installed a large corps 
of copyists and editors in the Vatican; he called almost every prominent 
humanist in Italy to Rome. “All the scholars in the world,” wrote Vespasiano in 
fond exaggeration, “came to Rome in the time of Pope Nicholas, partly of their 
own accord, partly at his request.”!! He rewarded their work with the liberality 
of a caliph thrilled by music or poetry. The subdued Lorenzo Valla received 500 
ducats ($12,500?) for putting Thucydides into Latin dress; Guarino da Verona 
received 1500 ducats for translating Strabo; Niccolo Perotti 500 for Polybius; 
Poggio was put to translating Diodorus Siculus; Theodorus Gaza was lured from 
Ferrara to make a new translation of Aristotle; Filelfo was offered a house in 
Rome, an estate in the country, and 10,000 ducats to render into Latin the Iliad 
and the Odyssey; the Pope’s death, however, prevented the execution of this 
Homeric enterprise. These rewards were so great that some scholars—mirabile 
dictu— hesitated to accept them; the Pope overcame their scruples by playfully 
warning them: “Don’t refuse; you may not find another Nicholas.”!2 When an 
epidemic drove him from Rome to Fabriano he took his translators and copyists 
with him, lest any of them should succumb to the plague.!3 Meanwhile he did 
not neglect what might be called the Christian classics. He offered five thousand 
ducats to anyone who would bring him the Gospel of St. Matthew in the original 
tongue. He engaged Gianozzo Manetti and George of Trebizond to translate 
Cyril, Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, and other patrological 
literature; he commissioned Manetti and aides to make a new version of the 
Bible from the original Hebrew and Greek; this, too, was frustrated by his death. 
These Latin translations were hurried and imperfect, but they for the first time 
opened Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Diodorus, Appian, Philo, 
and Theophrastus to students who could not read Greek. Referring to these 
translations, Filelfo wrote: “Greece has not perished, but has migrated to Italy— 


which in former days was called Greater Greece.”!4 Manetti, with greater 
gratitude than accuracy, calculated that more Greek authors were translated 
during the eight years of Nicholas’ pontificate than in all the preceding five 
centuries.15 

Nicholas loved the appearance and form as well as the contents of books; 
himself a calligraphist, he had his translations written carefully upon parchment 
by expert scribes; the leaves were bound in crimson velvet, secured by silver 
clasps. As the number of his books mounted—finally to 824 Latin and 352 
Greek manuscripts—and these were added to previous papal collections, the 
problem arose of housing the five thousand volumes—the largest store of books 
in Christendom—in such a way that their complete transmission to posterity 
might be assured. The construction of a Vatican Library was one of Nicholas’ 
dearest dreams. 

He was a builder as well as a scholar, and from the outset of his pontificate he 
had resolved to make Rome worthy of leading the world. A jubilee year was at 
hand in 1450; a hundred thousand visitors were expected; they must not find 
Rome a shabby ruin; the prestige of the Church and the papacy required that the 
citadel of Christianity should confront pilgrims with “noble edifices combining 
taste and beauty with noble proportions,” which “would immensely conduce to 
the exaltation of the chair of St. Peter”; so Nicholas, on his deathbed, 
apologetically explained his aim. He restored the walls and gates of the city, 
repaired the Acqua Vergine aqueduct, and had an artist construct an ornamental 
fountain at its mouth. He engaged Leon Battista Alberti to design palaces, public 
squares, and spacious avenues shielded from sun and rain by arcaded porticoes. 
He had many streets paved, many bridges renewed, the Castle of Sant’ Angelo 
repaired. He lent money to prominent citizens to help them build palaces that 
would be an ornament to Rome. At his bidding Bemardo Rossellino renovated 
Santa Maria Maggiore, San Giovanni Laterano, San Paolo and San Lorenzo 
fuori le mura—outside the walls—and the forty churches that Gregory I had 
designated as stations of the cross.!6 He made majestic plans for a new Vatican 
Palace that, with its gardens, would cover all the Vatican hill, and would house 
the pope and his staff, the cardinals, and the administrative offices of the Curia; 
he lived to complete his own chambers (later occupied by Alexander VI and 
called the Appartamento Borgia), the library (now the Pinacoteca Vaticana), and 
the rooms or stanze later decorated by Raphael. He brought Benedetto Bonfigli 
from Perugia, and Andrea del Castagno from Florence, to paint frescoes—now 
lost—on the Vatican walls; and he persuaded the aging Fra Angelico to return to 
Rome and paint in the Pope’s own chapel the stories of St. Stephen and St. 
Laurence. He planned to tear down the old and crumbling basilica of St. Peter, 


and raise over the Apostle’s tomb the most imposing church in the world; it was 
left for Julius II to take up this audacious aim. 

All this, he hoped, could be financed from the proceeds of the jubilee. 
Nicholas announced this as a celebration of the restored peace and unity of the 
Church, and the sentiment went well with the peoples of Europe. The migration 
of pilgrims from every quarter of Latin Christendom was of unprecedented 
magnitude; eyewitnesses compared it to the movement of myriads of ants. The 
crowding in Rome was so extreme that the Pope limited to five, then three, then 
two days the maximum length of any visitor’s stay. On one occasion two 
hundred persons were killed in a crush that swept many into the Tiber; Nicholas 
thereafter tore down houses to widen the approaches to St. Peter’s. As the 
pilgrims brought rich offerings, the financial returns from the jubilee exceeded 
even the Pope’s expectations, and covered the expense of his new buildings and 
his outlay for scholars and manuscripts.!”? The other cities of Italy suffered a 
shortage of money because—a Perugian complained—“it all flowed into Rome”; 
but in Rome the innkeepers, moneychangers, and tradesmen profited hugely, and 
Nicholas was able to deposit 100,000 florins ($2,500,000?) in the bank of the 
Medici alone.!® The countries beyond the Alps rumbled with discontent at the 
efflux of gold into Italy. 

Even in Rome some disaffection troubled the new prosperity. Nicholas’ 
government of the city was enlightened and just from his point of view, and he 
had made a concession to republican hopes by nominating four citizens who 
were to appoint all municipal officials and control all taxes levied in the city. But 
the senators and nobles whose class had ruled Rome during the Avignon papacy 
and the Schism fretted under the papal government, and the populace resented 
the transformation of the Vatican into a palace fortress secure against such 
assaults as had driven Eugenius from Rome. The republican ideas preached by 
Arnold of Brescia and Cola di Rienzo still agitated many minds. In the year of 
Nicholas’ accession a leading burgher, Stefano Porcaro, made a fiery speech 
demanding the restoration of self-government. Nicholas sent him _ into 
comfortable exile as podesta of Anagni, but Porcaro found his way back to the 
capital, and raised the cry of liberty before an excited carnival crowd. Nicholas 
banished him to Bologna, but left him full freedom except for the necessity of 
daily showing himself to the papal legate there. Nevertheless the 
undiscourageable Stefano managed, from Bologna, to organize a complicated 
plot among three hundred of his followers in Rome. On the feast of the 
Epiphany, while the Pope and the cardinals were at Mass in St. Peter’s, an attack 
was to be made on the Vatican, its treasury was to be seized to provide funds for 
establishing a republic, and Nicholas himself was to be taken prisoner.!9 Porcaro 


secretly left Bologna (December 26, 1452), and joined the conspirators on the 
eve of the planned attack. But his absence from Bologna was noted, and a 
courier brought warning to the Vatican. Stefano was traced, found, and 
imprisoned, and on January 9 he was beheaded in Sant’ Angelo. The republicans 
denounced the execution as murder, the humanists condemned the plot as 
monstrous infidelity to a benevolent pope. 

Nicholas was shaken and changed by the discovery that a large section of the 
citizenry looked upon him as a despot, however benevolent. Harrowed with 
suspicion, embittered by resentment, tortured by gout, he aged rapidly. When 
news came to him that the Turks had entered Constantinople over the corpses of 
50,000 Christians, and had turned St. Sophia into a mosque (1453), all the glory 
of his pontificate seemed a fitful vanity. He appealed to the European powers to 
join in a crusade to recapture the fallen citadel of Eastern Christianity; he called 
for a tenth of all the revenue of Western Europe to finance the effort, and 
pledged a tenth of papal, Curial, and other ecclesiastical revenues; and all war 
between Christian nations was to cease on pain of excommunication. Europe 
hardly listened. People complained that money raised by previous popes for 
crusades had been used for other purposes; Venice preferred a commercial 
entente with the Turks; Milan took advantage of Venetian difficulties by 
retaking Brescia; Florence looked with satisfaction on Venice’s loss of Eastern 
trade.29 Nicholas bowed to reality, and the lust of life cooled in his veins. Worn 
out with futile diplomacy, and punished for the sins of his predecessors, he died 
in 1455, at the age of fifty-eight. 

He had restored peace within the Church, he had restored order and splendor 
to Rome, he had founded the greatest of libraries, he had reconciled the Church 
and the Renaissance. He had kept his hands free from war, had avoided 
nepotism, had struggled to turn Italy from suicidal strife. Amid unprecedented 
revenues he himself had led a simple life, loving the Church and his books, and 
extravagant only in his gifts. A grieving chronicler expressed the feeling of Italy 
when he described the scholar Pope as “wise, just, benevolent, gracious, 
peaceable, affectionate, charitable, humble... endowed with every virtue.”2! It 
was the verdict of love, and Porcaro might have demurred; but we may let it 
stand. 


I. CALIXTus mi: 1455-8 


The disunion of Italy determined the papal election that followed: the 
factions, unable to agree on an Italian, chose a Spanish cardinal, Alfonso Borgia, 
who took the name of Calixtus III. He was already seventy-seven; he could be 


depended upon to die soon, and allow the cardinals another and perhaps more 
profitable choice. A specialist in canon law and diplomacy, he had a legalistic 
mind, and cared little for the classical scholarship that had enamored Nicholas. 
The humanists, who had no indigenous root in Rome, languished during his 
pontificate, except that Valla, now quite reformed, was still a papal secretary. 

Calixtus was a good man, who loved his relatives. Ten months after his 
coronation he raised to the cardinalate two of his nephews—Luis Juan de Mila 
and Rodrigo Borgia—and Don Jayme of Portugal, respectively twenty-five, 
twenty-four, and twenty-three years of age. Rodrigo (the future Alexander VI) 
had the additional handicap of being carelessly candid about his mistresses; 
however, Calixtus gave him (1457) the most lucrative post at the papal court— 
that of vice-chancellor; in the same year he made him also commander in chief 
of the papal troops. So began, or grew, the nepotism by which pope after pope 
gave church offices to his nephews or other relatives, who were sometimes his 
sons. To the anger of the Italians, Calixtus surrounded himself with men of his 
own country; Rome was now ruled by Catalans. The Pope had reasons: he was a 
foreigner in Rome; the nobles and republicans were plotting against him; he 
wished to have near him men whom he knew, and who would protect him from 
intrigue while he attended to his prime interest—a crusade. Moreover, the Pope 
was resolved to have friends in a College of Cardinals perpetually struggling to 
make the papacy a constitutional as well as an elective monarchy, subject in all 
its decisions to the cardinals as a senate or privy council. The popes opposed and 
overcame this movement precisely as the kings fought and defeated the nobles. 
In each case absolute monarchy won; but perhaps the replacement of a local with 
a national economy, and the growth of international relations in scope and 
complexity, required, for the time, a centralization of leadership and authority.214 

Calixtus wore out his last energies in a vain attempt to stir Europe to resist the 
Turks. When he died Rome celebrated the end of its rule by “barbarians.” When 
Cardinal Piccolomini was named his successor Rome rejoiced as it had not 
rejoiced over any pope during the last two hundred years. 


Iv. Pus 1: 1458-64 


Enea Silvio de’ Piccolomini began his career in 1405 in the town of 
Corsignano, near Siena, of poor parents with a noble pedigree. The University of 
Siena taught him law; it was not to his taste, for he loved literature, but it gave 
keenness and order to his mind, and prepared him for the tasks of administration 
and diplomacy. At Florence he studied the humanities under Filelfo, and from 
that time he remained a humanist. At twenty-seven he was engaged as secretary 


by Cardinal Capranica, whom he accompanied to the Council of Basel. There he 
fell in with a group hostile to Eugenius IV; for many years thereafter he 
defended the conciliar movement against the papal power; for a time he served 
as secretary to the Antipope Felix V. Perceiving that he had hitched his wagon to 
a falling star, he coaxed a bishop to introduce him to the Emperor Frederick III. 
Soon he received a post in the royal chancery, and in 1442 he accompanied 
Frederick to Austria. For a while he remained moored. 

In those formative years he seemed quite formless—merely a clever climber 
who had no sturdy principles, no goal but success. He passed from cause to 
cause without losing his heart, and from woman to woman with a gay 
inconstancy that seemed to him—and to most of his contemporaries —the 
proper training for the obligations of matrimony. He wrote for a friend a love 
letter designed to melt the obstinacy of a girl who preferred marriage to 
fornication.22 Of his several illegitimate children he sent one to his father, asking 
him to rear it, and confessing that he was “neither holier than David nor wiser 
than Solomon”;23 the young devil could quote Scripture to his purpose. He wrote 
a novel in the manner of Boccaccio; it was translated into almost every European 
tongue, and plagued him in the days of his sanctity. Though his further 
advancement seemed to require taking holy orders, he shrank from the step 
because, like Augustine, he doubted his capacity for continence.24 He wrote 
against the celibacy of the clergy.25 

Amid these infidelities he remained faithful to letters. That same sensitivity to 
beauty which had corrupted his morals enamored him of nature, delighted him 
with travel, and formed his style until he had made himself one of the most 
engaging writers and eloquent orators of the fifteenth century. He wrote, nearly 
always in Latin, in nearly every species of composition—fiction, poetry, 
epigrams, dialogues, essays, histories, travel sketches, geography, commentaries, 
memoirs, a comedy; and always with a verve and grace that rivaled Petrarch’s 
liveliest prose. He could phrase a state paper, prepare or improvise an address, 
with persuasive subtlety and captivating fluency; it is characteristic of the age 
that Aeneas Sylvius, beginning almost from nothing, raised himself to the 
papacy on the point of his pen. His verses had no enduring depth or worth, but 
they were smooth enough to get him the poet’s crown from the hand of the 
complaisant Frederick III (1442). His essays had a lighthearted charm that 
glossed over their author’s lack of conviction or principle. He could pass from a 
discourse on “The Miseries of Court Life” (“as rivers flow to the sea, so vices 
flow to courts”26), to a treatise “On the Nature and Care of Horses.” It was 
another sign of the times that his long letter on education—addressed to King 
Ladislas of Bohemia but intended for publication—quoted, with one exception, 


only pagan authors and instances, stressed the glory of humanistic studies, and 
urged the King to fit his sons for the hardships and responsibilities of war; 
“serious matters are settled not by laws but by arms.”27 His travel notes are the 
best of their kind in Renaissance literature. He described with avid interest not 
only cities and rural scenes, but industries, products, political conditions, 
constitutions, manners, and morals; and not since Petrarch had any Italian 
written so fondly well of the countryside. He was the only Italian in centuries 
who loved Germany; he had a good word for the boisterous burghers who filled 
the air with song and themselves with beer instead of murdering one another in 
the streets. He called himself varia videndi cupidus, eager to see a variety of 
things;28 and one of his frequent sayings was: “A miser is never satisfied with 
his money, nor a wise man with his knowledge.”29 Turning his facile plume to 
history, he composed short biographies of illustrious contemporaries (De viris 
claris), a life of Frederick III, an account of the Hussite wars, and an outline of 
universal history. He planned a larger Universal History and Geography, 
continued to work on it during his pontificate, and completed the section on 
Asia, which Columbus read with interest.2° As pope he composed, from day to 
day, Commentarii or memoirs, giving the history of his reign to his final illness. 
“He read and dictated till midnight as he lay in bed,” says his contemporary 
Platina, “nor did he sleep above five or six hours.”3! He apologized for giving 
papal time to literary composition: “Our time has not been taken from our duties; 
we have given to writing the hours due to sleep; we have robbed our old age of 
its rest that we might hand down to posterity all that we know to be 
memorable.”32 

In 1445 the Emperor sent Aeneas Sylvius as envoy to the Pope. He, who had 
a hundred times written against Eugenius, made his apologies so eloquently that 
the kindly pontiff readily forgave him; and from that day the soul of Aeneas 
belonged to Eugenius. He became a priest (1446), and at forty-one reconciled 
himself to chastity; henceforth he lived an exemplary life. He kept Frederick 
loyal to the papacy, and by skillful—sometimes devious—diplomacy restored 
the allegiance of the German electors and prelates to the Apostolic See. His 
visits to Rome and Siena reawakened his love of Italy; gradually he loosened his 
ties with Frederick, and attached himself (1455) to the papal court. He had 
always wanted to be back in the excitement and politics of his native land; in 
Rome he would be at the very center of things; who could say but in the tumult 
and shuffle of events he might not become pope? In 1449 he was made bishop of 
Siena; in 1456 he became Cardinal Piccolomini. 

When the time came to choose a successor to Calixtus, the Italians in the 
conclave, to prevent the election of the French Cardinal d’Estouteville, gave 


their votes to Piccolomini. The Italian cardinals were resolved to keep the 
papacy and the Sacred College Italian, not only for their personal reasons but 
through fear that a non-Italian pope might again disrupt Christendom by 
favoring his own country or taking the papacy from Italy. No one held against 
Aeneas the sins of his youth; the merry Cardinal Rodrigo Borgia cast a decisive 
vote for him; the majority felt that Cardinal Piccolomini, though so recently 
capped in red, had the qualifications of a man of wide experience, a successful 
diplomat well posted on troublesome Germany, and a scholar whose learning 
would heighten the luster of the papacy. 

He was now fifty-three, and his adventurous life had taken such toll of his 
health that he seemed already an old man. On a voyage from Holland to 
Scotland (1435) he had encountered frighteningly rough seas—taking twelve 
days from Sluys to Dunbar—and had vowed, if saved, to walk barefoot to the 
nearest shrine of the Virgin. This proved to be at Whitekirk, ten miles away. He 
kept his vow, walked the full distance with bare feet on snow and ice, contracted 
gout, and suffered severely from it all the rest of his life. By 1458 he had stone 
in the kidneys, and a chronic cough. His eyes were sunken, his face pale; at 
times, says Platina, “nobody could tell that he was alive but by his voice.”°3 As 
pope he lived simply and frugally; his household expenses in the Vatican were 
the lowest on record. When his duties allowed he retired to a rural suburb, where 
“he entertained himself not like a pope but as an honest humble rustic”;54 
sometimes he held consistories, or received ambassadors, under shady trees, or 
amid an olive grove, or by a cooling spring or stream. He called himself— 
punning on his name—silvarum amator, lover of woods. 

As pope he took his name from Virgil’s recurrent phrase, pius Aeneas. If we 
may with custom moderately mistranslate the adjective, he lived up to it: he was 
pious, faithful to his duties, benevolent and indulgent, temperate and mild, and 
won the affection of even the cynics of Rome. He had outgrown the sensualism 
of his youth, and was morally a model pope. He made no attempt to conceal his 
early amours, or his propaganda for the councils against the papacy, but he 
issued a Bull of Retraction (1463) humbly asking God and the Church to forgive 
his errors and sins. The humanists who had expected lavish patronage from a 
humanist pope were disappointed to find that while he enjoyed their company, 
and gave several of them places in the Curia, he dispensed no luscious fees but 
conserved the papal funds for a crusade against the Turks. He continued, in his 
leisure moments, to be a humanist: he studied the ancient ruins carefully, and 
forbade their further demolition; he amnestied the people of Arpino because 
Cicero had been born there; he commissioned a new translation of Homer, and 
employed Platina and Biondo in his secretariat. He brought Mino da Fiesole to 


carve, and Filippino Lippi to paint, in the churches of Rome. He indulged his 
vanity by building, from designs by Bernardo Rossellino, a cathedral and 
Piccolomini palace in his native Corsignano, which he renamed Pienza after 
himself. He had the poor noble’s pride of ancestry, and was too loyal to his 
friends and relatives for the good of the Church; the Vatican became a 
Piccolomini hive. 

Two admirable scholars graced his pontificate. Flavio Biondo, a papal 
secretary since Nicholas V, was a symbol of the Christian Renaissance: he loved 
antiquity and spent half his life describing its history and relics, but he never 
ceased to be a devout, orthodox, and practising Christian. Pius valued him as 
guide and friend, and profited from his company on tours of the Roman remains; 
for Biondo had written an encyclopedia in three parts—Roma instaurata, Roma 
triumphans, and Italia illustrata— recording the topography, history, 
institutions, laws, religion, manners, and arts of ancient Italy. Greater still was 
his Historiarum ab inclinatione Romanorum, an immense Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire from 476 to 1250—the first critical history of the Middle 
Ages. Biondo was no stylist, but he was a discriminating historian; through his 
work the legends that Italian cities had cherished of their Trojan or like fancied 
origins died away. The undertaking was too ambitious even for Biondo’s 
seventy-five years; it was unfinished at his death (1463); but it set to later 
historians an example of conscientious scholarship. 

John Cardinal Bessarion was a living vehicle of the Greek culture that was 
entering Italy. Born at Trebizond, he received at Constantinople a thorough 
schooling in Greek poetry, oratory, and philosophy; he continued his studies 
under the famous Platonist Gemistus Pletho at Mistra. Coming to the Council of 
Florence as Archbishop of Nicaea, he took a leading part in the reunion of Greek 
and Latin Christianity; returning to Constantinople he and other “Uniates” were 
repudiated by the lower clergy and the people. Pope Eugenius made him a 
cardinal (1439), and Bessarion moved to Italy, bringing with him a rich 
collection of Greek manuscripts. At Rome his house became a salon of 
humanists; Poggio, Valla, and Platina were among his closest friends; Valla 
called him latinorum graecissimus, graecorum latinissimus— the most learned 
Hellenist among the Latins, the most accomplished Latinist among the Greeks.°° 
He spent nearly all his income in purchasing manuscripts or having them copied. 
He himself made a new translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics; but as a disciple 
of Gemistus he favored Plato, and led the Platonic camp in a hot controversy that 
raged at the time between Platonists and Aristotelians. Plato won that campaign, 
and the long rule of Aristotle over Western philosophy came to an end. When 
Nicholas V appointed Bessarion legate at Bologna, to govern the Romagna and 


the Marches, Bessarion acquitted himself so well that Nicholas called him “angel 
of peace.” For Pius II he undertook difficult diplomatic missions in a Germany 
again seething with revolt against the Roman Church. Toward the end of his life 
he bequeathed his library to Venice, where it now forms a precious part of the 
Biblioteca Marciana. In 1471 he narrowly missed election to the papacy. He died 
a year later, honored throughout the world of scholarship. 

His missions to Germany failed, partly because the efforts of Pius II to reform 
the Church were frustrated, and partly because a new attempt to levy a tithe for a 
crusade revived transalpine antipathy to Rome. At the outset of his pontificate 
Pius appointed a committee of high prelates to formulate a program of reform. 
He accepted a plan submitted by Nicholas of Cusa, and embodied it in a papal 
bull. But he found that no one in Rome wanted reform; almost every second 
dignitary there profited from one or another immemorial abuse; apathy and 
passive resistance defeated Pius; and meanwhile his difficulties with Germany, 
Bohemia, and France used up his energy, and the crusade that he planned 
absorbed his devotion and cried for funds. He had to content himself with 
reproving cardinals for licentious lives, and with sporadic improvements of 
monastic discipline. In 1463 he addressed a final appeal to the cardinals: 


People say that we live for pleasure, accumulate wealth, bear ourselves arrogantly, ride on fat 
mules and handsome palfreys, trail the fringes of our cloaks after us, and show round plump faces 
beneath the red hat and the white hood, keep hounds for the chase, spend much on actors and 
parasites, and nothing in defense of the Faith. And there is some truth in their words: many among 
the cardinals and other officials of our court do lead this kind of life. If the truth be confessed, the 
luxury and pomp at our court is too great. And this is why we are so detested by the people that they 
will not listen to us, even when we say what is just and reasonable. What do you think is to be done 
in such a shameful state of things?... We must inquire by what means our predecessors won 
authority and consideration for the Church.... We must maintain that authority by the same means. 
Temperance, chastity, innocence, zeal for the Faith... contempt of earth, the desire for martyrdom 
have exalted the Roman Church, and made her mistress of the world.36 


The Pope, who as Aeneas Sylvius had been so uniformly successful as a 
diplomat, had to bear one setback after another in his dealings with the European 
powers. Louis XI gave him a brief triumph by revoking the Pragmatic Sanction 
of Bourges, but when Pius refused to aid the house of Anjou in its plans for 
recapturing Naples, Louis in effect revoked his revocation. Bohemia persisted in 
the revolt that John Huss had started; the Reformation had begun there a century 
before Luther, and the new king, George Podébrad, was giving it his powerful 
support. The German hierarchy continued to league with German princes in 
resisting collection of the tithe, and renewed the old cry for a general council to 
reform the Church and sit in judgment upon the pope. Pius responded by issuing 


(1460) the bull Execrabilis, which condemned and forbade any attempt to 
convene a general council without papal initiative and consent; if, he argued, 
such a council could be summoned at any time by opponents of papal policy, 
papal jurisdiction would be in constant jeopardy, and ecclesiastical discipline 
would be paralyzed. 

These disputes fettered the efforts of the Pope to unify Europe against the 
Turks. On the very day of his coronation he expressed his horror at the advance 
of the Moslems along the Danube to Vienna, and through the Balkans into 
Bosnia. Greece, Epirus, Macedonia, Serbia, Bosnia were falling to the enemies 
of Christianity; who could say when they would leap across the Adriatic into 
Italy? A month after his coronation Pius issued an invitation to all Christian 
princes to join him in a great congress at Mantua and lay plans to rescue Eastern 
Christendom from the Ottoman tide. 

He himself arrived there on May 27, 1459. Arrayed in the most gorgeous 
vestments of his office, he was borne through the city on a litter held up by the 
nobles and vassals of the Church. He addressed great throngs in one of the most 
moving orations of his career. But no king or prince came from beyond the Alps, 
and none sent representatives with powers to commit his state to war; 
nationalism, which was to achieve the Reformation, was already strong enough 
to make the papacy an ineffectual suppliant before the thrones of the kings. The 
cardinals urged the Pope to return to Rome; neither did they relish the thought of 
yielding a tithe of their income to the crusade; some decamped to their pleasures; 
some asked Pius to his face did he wish them to die of fever in Mantua’s summer 
heat? The Pontiff waited patiently for the Emperor, but Frederick III, instead of 
coming to the aid of the man who in the past had served him well, declared war 
on Hungary in an effort to add to his realm the very nation that was most 
actively preparing to resist the Turks. France again made its co-operation 
conditional on papal support of a French campaign against Naples. Venice held 
back for fear that her remaining possessions in the Aegean would be the first 
sacrifice in a war of Christian Europe against the Ottomans. At last, in August, 
an embassy came from Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy; in September 
Francesco Sforza appeared; other Italian princes followed his lead, and on the 
26th the Congress held its first sitting, four months after the arrival of the Pope. 
Four months more passed in argument; finally, by agreeing to the division of 
Turkish and formerly Byzantine territory in Europe among the victorious 
powers, Pius won Burgundy and Italy to his plan for a holy war. All Christian 
laymen were to contribute to the cause a thirtieth of their income, all Jews a 
twentieth, all clergy a tenth. The Pope returned to Rome in almost complete 


exhaustion; but he gave orders for the construction of a papal fleet, and prepared, 
despite gout and cough and stone, to lead the crusade himself. 

And yet his nature shrank from war, and he dreamed of a peaceful victory. 
Perhaps encouraged by rumors that Mohammed II, born of a Christian mother, 
had secret leanings toward Christianity, Pius addressed to the Sultan (1461) an 
earnest appeal to accept the Gospel of Christ. He had never been more eloquent. 


Were you to embrace Christianity there is no prince on earth who would surpass you in glory or 
equal you in power. We would acknowledge you as emperor of the Greeks and the East; and what 
you have now taken by violence, and retain by injustice, would then be your lawful possession.... 
Oh, what a fullness of peace it would be! The golden age of Augustus, sung by the poets, would 
return. If you were to join yourself to us the whole of the East would soon turn to Christ. One will 
could give peace to the entire world, and that will is yours!37 


Mohammed made no reply; whatever his theology, he knew that his final 
protection against Western arms lay not in the promises of the Pope but in the 
religious ardor of his people. Pius turned more realistically to collecting the 
clerical tithe. A windfall sustained him in 1462 when rich deposits of alum were 
found in papal soil at Tolfa in western Latium; several thousand men were put to 
work mining the substance so valued by dyers; soon the mines were yielding 
100,000 florins per year to the Holy See. Pius announced that the discovery was 
a miracle, a divine contribution to the Turkish war.°° The Papal States were now 
the richest government in Italy, with Venice a close second, Naples third, then 
Milan, Florence, Modena, Siena, Mantua.°9 

Venice, perceiving the resolute earnestness of the Pope, accelerated its 
preparations. The other powers held back, or offered merely token aid; the 
collection of taxes for the crusade met with formidable resistance almost 
everywhere. Francesco Sforza cooled to the enterprise as promising to 
strengthen Venice by redeeming her lost possessions and trade. Genoa, which 
had pledged eight triremes, withheld them. The Duke of Burgundy urged the 
Pope to wait for a better day. But Pius announced that he would go to Ancona, 
expect there the union of new papal and Venetian fleets, cross with them to 
Ragusa, join Skanderbeg of Bosnia and Matthias Corvinus of Hungary, and lead 
in person the advance against the Turks. Nearly all the cardinals protested; they 
had no appetite for marching through the Balkans; they warned the Pope that 
Bosnia was reeking with heretics and plague. The ailing pontiff nevertheless 
took the cross of a crusader, bade farewell to Rome, not expecting to see it again, 
and sailed with his fleet for Ancona (June 18, 1464). 

Meanwhile the armies that were supposed to meet him faded away as if by 
Oriental magic; the troops originally promised by Milan did not come; those 


which Florence sent were so poorly equipped as to be useless; when Pius 
reached Ancona (July 19) he found that most of the crusaders who had 
assembled there had deserted, weary of wating and worried for food. Plague 
broke out in the Venetian fleet as it left the lagoons, and caused a delay of 
twelve days. Brokenhearted by the vanishing of his armies and the 
nonappearance of the Venetian armada, Pius languished at Ancona, sick to the 
verge of death. Finally the fleet was sighted; the Pope sent his galleys to meet 
them, and had himself carried to a window from which he could see the harbor. 
As the combined navies came in sight he died (August 14, 1464). Venice 
recalled her vessels, the remaining soldiers dispersed, the crusade collapsed. The 
brilliant and versatile climber who had craved success after success had reached 
the throne of thrones, had graced it with urbane scholarship and Christian 
benevolence, and had drunk to the dregs the gall of failure, humiliation, and 
defeat; but he had redeemed the errors of his youth with the devotion of his 
maturity, and had shamed the cynicism of his peers with the nobility of his 
death. 


v. PAUL I: 1464—71 


The lives of great men oft remind us that a man’s character can be formed 
after his demise. If a ruler coddles the chroniclers about him they may lift him to 
posthumous sanctity; if he offends them they may broil his corpse on a spit of 
venom or roast him to darkest infamy in a pot of ink. Paul I quarreled with 
Platina; Platina wrote the biography upon which most estimates of Paul depend, 
and handed him down to posterity as a monster of vanity, pomp, and greed. 

There was some truth in the indictment, though not much more than might be 
found in any biography untempered with charity. Pietro Barbo, Cardinal of San 
Marco, was proud of his handsome appearance, as nearly all men are. When 
elected pope he proposed, probably in humor, to be called Formosus—good- 
looking; he allowed himself to be dissuaded, and took the title of Paul II. Simple 
in his private life, yet knowing the hypnotic effect of magnificence, he kept a 
luxurious court, and entertained his friends and guests with costly hospitality. On 
entering the conclave that elected him he, like the other cardinals, had pledged 
himself, if chosen, to wage war against the Turks, to summon a general council, 
to limit the number of cardinals to twenty-four and the number of papal relatives 
among them to one, to create no man a cardinal under thirty years of age, and to 
consult the cardinals on all important appointments. Paul, elected, repudiated 
these capitulations as nullifying time-honored traditions and powers. He 
consoled the cardinals by raising their yearly revenue to a minimum of 4000 


florins ($100,000?). He himself, coming of a mercantile family, relished the 
security of florins, ducats, scudi, and gems that held a fortune in a ray of light. 
He wore a tiara that outweighed a palace in worth. As cardinal he had kept the 
goldsmiths busy with orders for jewels, medals, and cameos; these, and costly 
relics of classic art, he had collected in the sumptuous Palazzo San Marco which 
he had built for himself at the foot of the Capitol.!! With all his acquisitiveness 
he stooped to no simony, repressed the sale of indulgences, and governed Rome 
with justice if not with mercy. 

He is worst remembered by his quarrel with the Roman humanists. Some of 
these were secretaries to the pope or the cardinals; most of them filled less 
dignified positions as abbreviatores— writers of briefs, or keepers of records, for 
the Curia. Whether as a measure of economy, or to rid the Collegium 
Abbreviatorum of the fifty-eight Sienese whom Pius II had appointed to it, Paul 
disbanded the whole group, gave its work to other departments, and left some 
seventy humanists jobless or reduced to less lucrative posts. The most eloquent 
of these dismissed humanists was Bartolommeo de’ Sacchi, who took the Latin 
name Platina from his native Piadena near Cremona. He appealed to the Pope to 
re-employ the dismissed men; when Paul refused he wrote him a threatening 
letter. Paul had him arrested, and kept him for four months in Sant’ Angelo, 
bound with heavy chains. Cardinal Gonzaga secured his release; but Platina, 
Paul thought, would bear watching. 

The leader of the humanists in Rome was Iulio Pomponio Leto, allegedly the 
natural son of Prince Sanseverino of Salerno. Coming to Rome in youth, he 
attached himself to Valla as a disciple, and succeeded him as professor of Latin 
in the university. He became so enamored of pagan literature that he lived and 
had his being not in the Rome of Nicholas V or Paul II, but in that of the Catos 
or the Caesars. He was the first to edit the agricultural classics of Varro and 
Columella, and he sedulously followed their precepts in tending his vineyard. He 
remained content in learned poverty, spent half his time among the historic ruins, 
wept at their spoliation and desolation, Latinized his name to Pomponius Laetus, 
and walked to his classroom in ancient Roman dress. Hardly any hall could hold 
the crowd that gathered at dawn to hear his lectures; some students came at 
midnight to secure a place. He despised the Christian religion, denounced its 
preachers as hypocrites, and trained his scholars in the Stoic rather than the 
Christian morality. His home was a museum of Roman antiquities, a meeting 
place for students and teachers of Roman lore. About 1460 he organized them 
into a Roman Academy, whose members took pagan names, gave such names to 
their children in baptism, exchanged the Christian faith for a religious worship of 
the genius of Rome, performed Latin comedies, and celebrated the anniversary 


of Rome’s foundation with pagan ceremonies in which the officiating members 
were termed sacerdotes, and Laetus was called pontifex maximus. Some 
enthusiastic members dreamed of restoring the Roman Republic.49 

Early in 1468 a citizen laid before the papal police a charge that the Academy 
was plotting to depose and arrest the Pope. Certain cardinals supported the 
charge, and assured the pontiff that a rumor in Rome was predicting his early 
death. Paul ordered the arrest of Laetus, Platina, and other leaders of the 
Academy. Pomponius wrote humble apologies and professions of orthodoxy; 
after due chastening he was released, and resumed his lecturing, but with such 
careful conformity that when he died (1498) forty bishops attended his funeral. 
Platina was tortured to elicit evidence of a conspiracy; no such evidence was 
anywhere found, but Platina, despite a dozen letters of apology, was kept in 
prison for a year. Paul decreed the dissolution of the Academy as a nest of 
heresy, and forbade the teaching of pagan literature in the schools of Rome. His 
successor allowed the Academy to reopen reformed, and gave the penitent 
Platina charge of the Vatican Library. There Platina found the materials for his 
graphic and elegant biographies of the popes (In vitas summorum pontificum); 
and when he came to Paul II he took his revenge. His indictment might with 
more justice have been reserved for Sixtus IV. 


vI. sixtTus Iv: 1471-84 


Of the eighteen cardinals who met to choose a new pontiff, fifteen were 
Italian, Rodrigo Borgia was Spanish, d’Estouteville was French, Bessarion was 
Greek. One participant later described the election of Cardinal Francesco della 
Rovere as due to “intrigue and bribery” (ex artibus et corruptelis)4! but this 
seems to have meant only that various offices were promised to various cardinals 
for their votes. The new pope illustrated the admirable equality of opportunity 
(among Italians) to reach the papacy. He was born of a peasant family at 
Pecorile, near Savona. Repeatedly ill as a child, he was consecrated to St. 
Francis by his mother in prayer for his recovery. At nine he was sent to a 
Franciscan convent, and later entered the Minorite order. For a while he served 
as tutor in the della Rovere family, whose name he took as his own. He studied 
philosophy and theology at Pavia, Bologna, and Padua, and taught them there 
and elsewhere to classes so crowded that almost every learned Italian of the next 
generation was said to have been his pupil. 

When, at fifty-seven, he became Sixtus IV, his reputation was that of a 
scholar distinguished for learning and integrity. Almost overnight, by one of the 
strangest transformations in papal history, he became a politician and a warrior. 


Finding Europe too divided, and its governments too corrupt, for a crusade 
against the Turks, he decided to confine his secular efforts to Italy. There too, of 
course, he found division—in the Papal States the authority of the pope largely 
flouted by local rulers, in Latium a rule by noble violence ignoring the papal 
power, and in Rome a mob so disorderly that at his coronation it stoned his litter 
in anger at a crush caused by a stoppage of the cavalcade. Sixtus proposed to 
restore order in Rome, to reinvigorate legatine authority in the Papal States, and 
to bring Italy under the unifying rule of the pope. 

Surrounded by chaos, distrustful of strangers, and subject to family affection, 
Sixtus appointed his avid nephews to positions of power and revenue. It was the 
prime curse of his pontificate that those whom he loved best proved worst, and 
took such venal advantage of their place that all Italy came to despise them. The 
favorite nephew was Pietro (or Piero) Riario, a youth of some charm—cheerful, 
witty, courteous, generous—but so fond of luxury and sensual delights that even 
the rich benefices bestowed upon him by the Pope failed to finance the tastes of 
this formerly mendicant friar. Sixtus made him a cardinal at twenty-five (1471), 
and gave him the bishoprics of Treviso, Senigallia, Spalato, Florence, and other 
dignities, with a total income of 60,000 ducats ($1,500,000?) a year. Pietro spent 
all, and more, on vessels of silver and gold, fine raiment, tapestries, 
embroideries, a pretentious retinue, expensive public games, and the patronage 
of painters, poets, and scholars. The festivities—including a banquet that lasted 
six hours—with which he and his cousin Giuliano welcomed to Rome Ferrante’s 
daughter Eleonora marked a height of extravagance hardly equaled there since 
Lucullus or Nero. Dizzy with power, Pietro made a triumphal tour of Florence, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Venice, and Milan, enjoying regal honors everywhere as a 
prince of the blood, displaying his mistresses in costly attire, and making plans 
to become pope on or before the death of his uncle. But on his return to Rome he 
died (1474) of his excesses at the age of twenty-eight, having spent 200,000 
ducats in two years, and owing 60,000 more.4? His brother Girolamo was made 
commander of the papal armies and lord of Imola and Forli; we have already 
disposed of him there. Another nephew, Leonardo della Rovere, was made 
prefect of Rome; and when he died his brother Giovanni succeeded him. The 
ablest of these innumerable nephews was Giuliano della Rovere, who will 
require a chapter as Julius I; his life was reasonably decent, and he rose to the 
papacy over every obstacle by force of intellect and character. 

The plans of Sixtus to strengthen the Papal States disturbed the other 
governments of Italy. Lorenzo de’ Medici, as we have before related, schemed to 
get Imola for Florence; Sixtus outplayed him, and replaced the Medici with the 
Pazzi as bankers for the papacy; Lorenzo tried to ruin the Pazzi, they tried to kill 


him. Sixtus agreed to the conspiracy but deprecated murder; “go and do what 
you will,” he told the plotters, “provided there be no killing.”43 The result was a 
war that lasted (1478-80) until the Turks threatened to overrun Italy. When that 
danger subsided, Sixtus was free to resume his liberation of the Papal States. 
Late in 1480 the Ordelaffi line of dictators died out at Forli, and the people asked 
the Pope to take over the city; Sixtus bade Girolamo govern Imola and Forli 
together. Girolamo suggested taking Ferrara next, and persuaded Sixtus and 
Venice to join in war upon Duke Ercole (1482). Ferrante of Naples sent troops to 
defend his son-in-law; Florence and Milan also helped Ferrara; and the Pope, 
who had begun his reign with plans for European peace, found that he had 
plunged all Italy into war. Harassed by Naples in the south, by Florence in the 
north, and by disturbances in Rome, Sixtus came to terms with Ferrara after a 
year of chaos and bloodshed. When the Venetians refused to follow suit he 
excommunicated them, and joined Florence and Milan in war upon his late ally. 

The nobles of the capital had felt justified, by the example of a warlike 
pontiff, in renewing their exhilarating feuds. It was one of the polite customs of 
Rome to plunder the palace of a cardinal just elected to the papacy. In so 
handling the palace of one of the della, Rovere cardinals, a young aristocrat, 
Francesco di Santa Croce, had been wounded by a member of the della Valle 
family. The youth revenged himself by cutting the tendon of della Valle’s heel; 
della Valle’s relatives revenged him by cleaving Francesco’s head; Prospero di 
Santa Croce revenged Francesco by killing Piero Margani. The feud spread 
through the city, the Orsini and the papal forces supporting the Santa Croce, the 
Colonna defending the Valle. Lorenzo Oddone Colonna was captured, tried, 
tortured into a confession, and put to death in Sant’ Angelo, though his brother 
Fabrizio surrendered two Colonna fortresses to Sixtus in the hope of having 
Lorenzo spared. Prospero Colonna joined Naples in war on the Pope, ravaged 
the Campagna, raided Rome. Sixtus engaged Roberto Malatesta of Rimini to 
come and lead the papal troops, Roberto defeated the Neapolitan and Colonna 
forces at Campo Morto, returned to Rome victorious, and died of fever 
contracted in the Campagna swamps. Girolamo Riario took his place, and Sixtus 
officially blessed the artillery that his nephew directed against the Colonna 
citadels. But while the Pope’s spirit willed war, his body collapsed under the 
strain of successive crises. In June, 1484, he too came down with fever. On 
August 11 news came to him that his allies had made peace with Venice over his 
protests; he refused to ratify it. The next day he died. 

Sixtus was in many ways a preview of Julius I, as Girolamo Riario rehearsed 
the career of Caesar Borgia. A stern imperial priest who loved war and art and 
power, Sixtus pursued his purposes without scruple or finesse, but with wild 


energy and unhesitating courage to the end. Like later warrior popes, he made 
enemies who tried to weaken his arms by blackening his name. Some gossips 
accounted for his lavish support of Pietro and Girolamo Riario by calling them 
his sons;“4 others, like Infessura, called them his lovers, and did not hesitate to 
term the Pope “a sodomite.”4°, Ul The picture is bad enough without these 
incredible and unsupported allegations. After exhausting on his nephews the 
treasury that Paul II had left full, Sixtus financed his wars by selling 
ecclesiastical offices to the highest bidder. A hostile Venetian ambassador 
quotes him as saying that “a pope needs only pen and ink to get whatever sum he 
wishes”;47 but this is equally true of most modern governments, whose interest- 
bearing bonds correspond in many ways with the salary-bearing sinecures sold 
by the popes. Sixtus, however, was not content with this scheme. He kept 
throughout the Papal States a monopoly on the sale of corn; he sold the best 
abroad, and the rest to his people, at a goodly profit.48 He had learned this trick 
from the other rulers of his time, like Ferrante of Naples; presumably he charged 
no more than private engrossers would have done, since it is an unwritten law of 
economics that the price of a product depends on the gullibility of the purchaser; 
but the poor grumbled forgivably at the thought that their hunger fed the luxuries 
of the Riarios. Despite these and other devices for raising revenues, Sixtus left 
debts totaling 150,000 ducats ($3,750,000?). 

A substantial portion of his revenues was spent on art and public works. He 
tried, unsuccessfully, to drain the pestilential marshes around Foligno, and at 
least dreamt of draining the Pontine swamps. He had the major streets of Rome 
straightened, widened, and paved; he improved the water supply; restored 
bridges, walls, gates, and towers; spanned the Tiber with the Ponte Sisto that 
bears his name; built a new Vatican Library, and the Sistine Chapel above it; 
founded the Sistine Choir; and rebuilt the ruined Hospital of Santo Spirito, 
whose main ward, 365 feet long, could accommodate a thousand patients. He 
reorganized the University of Rome, and opened to the public the Capitoline 
Museum that Paul IT had established; this was the first public museum in Europe. 
During his pontificate, and largely under the direction of Baccio Pontelli, the 
churches of Santa Maria della Pace and Santa Maria del Popolo were erected, 
and many others were repaired. In Santa Maria del Popolo Mino da Fiesole and 
Andrea Bregno sculptured a noble tomb for Cardinal Cristoforo della Rovere (c. 
1477); and in Santa Maria in Aracoeli Pinturicchio pictured the career of San 
Bernardino of Siena in some of the finest frescoes in Rome (c. 1484). 

The Sistine Chapel was designed by Giovannino de’ Dolci, simply and 
unpretentiously, for semiprivate worship by the popes and high ecclesiastics. It 
was beautified with a marble sanctuary screen by Mino da Fiesole, and by 


spacious frescoes recounting on the south wall scenes from the life of Moses, 
and on the north wall corresponding scenes from the life of Christ. For these 
paintings Sixtus called to Rome the greatest masters of the time: Perugino, 
Signorelli, Pinturicchio, Domenico and Benedetto Ghirlandaio, Botticelli, 
Cosimo Roselli, and Piero di Cosimo. Sixtus offered an additional reward for the 
best picture of the fifteen painted there by these men. Roselli, knowing his own 
inferiority in design, decided to stake all on brilliant coloring; his fellow artists 
laughed at his lavish spread of ultramarine and gold; but Sixtus gave him the 
prize. 

The warrior pope brought other painters to Rome, and organized them into a 
protective guild under the aegis of St. Luke. It was for Sixtus that Melozzo da 
Forli did his best work. Coming to Rome about 1472 after studying with Piero 
della Francesca, he painted in the church of Santi Apostoli a fresco of the 
Ascension which aroused the enthusiasm of Vasari; all but a few fragments of it 
disappeared when the church was rebuilt (1702f). Gracious and tender are the 
Angel and the Virgin of the Annunciation in the Uffizi Gallery, but finer still the 
Angeli musicanti— one with a viol, one with a lute—in the Vatican. Melozzo’s 
masterpiece was painted as a fresco in the Vatican Library, and was later 
transferred to canvas. Against the ornate pillars and ceiling of the Library six 
figures are portrayed with veracity and power: Sixtus seated, massive and regal; 
at his right the gay Pietro Riario; standing before him the tall dark Giuliano della 
Rovere; kneeling before him the high-browed Platina, receiving appointment as 
librarian; and behind him Giovanni della Rovere and Count Girolamo Riario; it 
is a living picture of an eventful pontificate. 

In 1475 the Vatican Library contained 2527 volumes in Latin and Greek; 
Sixtus added 1100 more, and for the first time threw the collection open to the 
public. He restored the humanists to favor, though he paid them with 
preoccupied irregularity. He called Filelfo to Rome, and that warrior of the pen 
praised the Pope enthusiastically until his annual salary of 600 florins ($15,000) 
fell into arrears. Joannes Argyropoulos was invited from Florence to Rome, 
where his lectures on the Greek language and literature were attended by 
cardinals, bishops, and foreign students like Reuchlin. Sixtus also brought to 
Rome the German scientist Johann Miiller—Regiomontanus—and 
commissioned him to correct the Julian calendar; but Miiller died a year later 
(1476), and calendar reform had to wait a century more (1582). 

It is remarkable that a Franciscan friar and professor of philosophy and 
theology should have become the first secularizing pope of the Renaissance — 
or, more precisely, the first Renaissance pope whose chief interest was to 
establish the papacy as a strong political power in Italy. Perhaps excepting the 


case of Ferrara, whose able rulers had faithfully paid their feudal dues, Sixtus 
was perfectly justified in seeking to make the Papal States papal, and to make 
Rome and its environs safe for the popes. History might forgive, as it has 
forgiven Julius II, his use of war for these ends; it might acknowledge that his 
diplomacy merely followed the amoral principles of other states; but it finds no 
pleasure in watching a pope conspire with assassins, bless cannon, or wage war 
with a thoroughness that shocked his time; the death of a thousand men at 
Campo Morto was a heavier loss of life than any battle yet fought in Renaissance 
Italy. The morality of the Roman court was further lowered by reckless nepotism 
and unblushing simony, and the costly indecent revels of his kin; in these and 
other ways Sixtus IV made straight the way for Alexander VI, and contributed— 
as he responded—to the moral disintegration of Italy. It was Sixtus who 
appointed Torquemada to head the Spanish Inquisition; Sixtus who, provoked by 
the virulence and license of Roman satire, gave the Inquisitors in Rome power to 
prohibit the printing of any book they did not like. At his death he might have 
admitted many failures—against Lorenzo, Naples, Ferrara, Venice—and even 
the Colonna were not yet subdued. Three significant successes he had achieved: 
he had made Rome a fairer and healthier city, he had given it invigorating drafts 
of fresh art, and he had restored the papacy to its place among the most powerful 
monarchies in Europe. 


VIL. INNOCENT vit: 1484—92 


The failure of Sixtus was confirmed by the chaos that ruled Rome after his 
death. Mobs sacked the papal granaries, broke into the banks of the Genoese, 
attacked the palace of Girolamo Riario. Vatican attendants stripped the Vatican 
of its furniture. The noble factions armed themselves; barricades were thrown up 
in the streets; Girolamo was forced to quit his campaign against the Colonna and 
lead his troops back to the city; the Colonna recaptured many of their citadels. A 
conclave was hastily assembled in the Vatican, and an exchange of promises and 
bribes49 between Cardinal Borgia and Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere secured 
the election of Giovanni Battista Cibo of Genoa, who took the name of Innocent 
VIII. 

He was fifty-two; tall and handsome, kindly and peaceable to the point of 
complaisant weakness; of moderate intelligence and experience; a contemporary 
described him as “not wholly ignorant.”°° He had at least one son and one 
daughter, probably more;°! he acknowledged them candidly, and after taking 
priestly orders he led an apparently celibate life. Though the Roman wits wrote 
epigrams about his children, few Romans held it againt the Pope that he had 


been so fertile in his youth. But they raised eyebrows when he celebrated the 
marriages of his children and grandchildren in the Vatican. 

In truth Innocent was content to be a grandfather, to enjoy domestic affection 
and ease. He gave Politian two hundred ducats for dedicating to him a translation 
of Herodotus, but for the rest he hardly bothered his head about the humanists. 
He continued leisurely, and quite by proxy, the repair and adornment of Rome. 
He engaged Antonio Pollaiuolo to build the Villa Belvedere in the Vatican 
gardens, and Andrea Mantegna to paint frescoes in a chapel adjoining it; but for 
the most part he left the patronage of letters and art to magnates and cardinals. In 
a similar mood of genial laissez-faire he entrusted foreign policy first to Cardinal 
della Rovere, then to Lorenzo de’ Medici. The powerful banker offered his 
richly dowered daughter Maddalena as a bride for the Pope’s son Franceschetto 
Cibo; Innocent was agreeable, and signed an alliance with Florence (1487); 
thereafter he allowed the experienced and pacific Florentine to guide the papal 
policy. For five years Italy enjoyed peace. 

The age of Innocent was amused by one of the strangest comedies in history. 
After the death of Mohammed II (1481) his sons Bajazet IT and Djem fought a 
civil war for the Ottoman throne. Defeated at Brusa, Djem sought to escape 
death by surrendering to the Knights of St. John in Rhodes (1482). Their Grand 
Master, Pierre d’ Aubusson, held him as a threat over Bajazet. The Sultan agreed 
to pay the Knights 45,000 ducats yearly, ostensibly for Djem’s maintenance, 
actually as an inducement not to set up Djem as a pretender to the Turkish 
sultanate and a useful ally in a Christian crusade. To better safeguard so lucrative 
a prisoner, d’Aubusson sent him to Knightly custody in France. The Sultan of 
Egypt, Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, Matthias Corvinus of Hungary, Ferrante 
of Naples, and Innocent himself all offered large sums to d’ Aubusson to transfer 
Djem to their care. The Pope won because, in addition to ducats, he promised the 
Grand Master a red hat, and helped Charles VIII of France to secure the hand 
and province of Anne of Brittany. So, on March 13, 1489, the “Grand Turk,” as 
Djem was now called, was escorted in princely cavalcade through the streets of 
Rome to the Vatican, and received courteous and luxurious imprisonment. 
Bajazet, to ensure the honorable intentions of the Pope, sent him three years’ 
salary for the upkeep of Djem; and in 1492 he dispatched to Innocent what he 
assured him was the head of the lancet that had pierced the side of Christ. Some 
cardinals were skeptical, but the Pope arranged that the relic should be brought 
from Ancona to Rome; when it reached the Porta del Popolo he himself received 
it and bore it in solemn ceremony to the Vatican. Cardinal Borgia held it aloft for 
the people’s reverence, and then returned to his mistress. 


Despite the Sultan’s contribution to the support of the Church, Innocent found 
it troublesome to make ends meet. Like Sixtus IV and most of the rulers of 
Europe, he replenished his coffers by charging fees for appointment to office; 
and finding this lucrative, he created new offices to sell. By raising the number 
of papal secretaries to twenty-six, he realized 62,400 ducats; he increased to 
fifty-two the plumbatores whose heavy task was to place a leaden seal on papal 
decrees, and received 2500 ducats from each appointee. Such practices might 
have been no worse than selling annuity insurance, had it not been that the 
incumbents reimbursed themselves not merely by their salaries but by candid 
venality in their functions. For example, two papal secretaries confessed that in 
two years they had forged more than fifty papal bulls granting dispensations; the 
angry Pope had the men hanged and burned for stealing beyond their station 
(1489).52 Everything in Rome seemed purchasable, from judicial pardons to the 
papacy itself.5? The unreliable Infessura tells of a man who committed incest 
with his two daughters, then murdered them, and was let off by paying eight 
hundred ducats.54 When Cardinal Borgia was asked why justice was not done, 
he is reputed to have answered: “God desires not the death of a sinner, but rather 
that he should pay and live.”55 The Pope’s son, Franceschetto Cibo, was an 
unprincipled scoundrel; he forced his way into private homes “for evil 
purposes”; he saw to it that of the fines levied in the ecclesiastical courts of 
Rome a substantial portion should go to himself, and he spent his spoils in 
gambling. One night he lost 14,000 ducats ($350,000) to Cardinal Raffaelle 
Riario; he complained to the Pope that he had been cheated, and Innocent tried 
to recover the sum for him; but the Cardinal professed to have already used up 
the sum on the immense Palazzo della Cancelleria that he was building.°® 

The secularization of the papacy—its absorption in politics, war, and finance 
—had filled the college of cardinals with appointees noted for their 
administrative ability, their political influence, or their capacity to pay for their 
hats. Despite his promise to keep the College down to twenty-four members, 
Innocent added to it eight men most of whom were eminently unsuited to such a 
dignity; so the cardinalate was conferred upon the thirteen-year-old Giovanni de’ 
Medici as part of a bargain with Lorenzo. Many of the cardinals were men of 
high education, benevolent patrons of literature, music, drama, and art. A few of 
them were saintly. Several had taken only minor orders, and were not yet priests. 
Many of them were frankly secular; their political, diplomatic, and fiscal duties 
required them to be men of the world, capable of meeting on a level of 
knowledge and subtlety the similar officials of Italian or transalpine 
governments. Some of them imitated the Roman nobles, fortified their palaces 
and retained armed men to protect themselves from these nobles, and the Roman 


mob, and other cardinals.57; !V Perhaps the great Catholic historian Pastor is a bit 
too severe on them, in view of their secular functions: 


Lorenzo de’ Medici’s low estimate of the College of Cardinals in the time of Innocent VIII was 
unfortunately only too well founded.... Of the worldly cardinals Ascanio Sforza, Riario, Orsini, 
Sclafenatus, Jean de la Balue, Giuliano della Rovere, Savelli, and Rodrigo Borgia were the most 
prominent. All of these were deeply infected with the corruption that prevailed in Italy amongst the 
upper classes in the age of the Renaissance. Surrounded in their splendid palaces with all the most 
refined luxury of a highly developed civilization, these cardinals lived the lives of secular princes, 
and seemed to regard their ecclesiastical garb simply as one of the adornments of their rank. They 
hunted, gambled, gave sumptuous banquets and entertainments, joined in all the rollicking 
merriment of the carnival-tide, and allowed themselves the utmost license in morals. This was 
especially the case with Rodrigo Borgia.°8 


The disorder at the top reflected and enhanced the moral chaos of Rome. 
Violence, thievery, rape, bribery, conspiracy, revenge were the order of the day. 
Each dawn revealed, in the alleys, men who had been killed during the night. 
Pilgrims and ambassadors were waylaid, were sometimes stripped naked, as they 
approached the capital of Christendom.°9 Women were attacked in the streets or 
in their homes. A piece of the True Cross, encased in silver, was stolen from the 
sacristy of Santa Maria in Trastevere; later the wood, shorn of its setting, was 
found in a vineyard.®9 Such religious skepticism was widespread. Over five 
hundred Roman families were condemned for heresy, but were let off with fines; 
perhaps the mercenary Curia of Rome was preferable to the mercenary and 
murderous inquisitors who were now ravaging Spain. Even priests had their 
doubts; one was accused of substituting, for the words of transubstantiation in 
the Mass, his own formula: “O fatuous Christians, who adore food and drink as 
God!”6! As the end of Innocent’s pontificate approached, prophets appeared who 
proclaimed impending doom; and in Florence the voice of Savonarola was rising 
to brand the age as that of Antichrist. 

“On September 20,” 1492, says a chronicler, “there was a great tumult in the 
city of Rome, and the merchants closed their shops. People who were in the 
fields and vineyards returned home in haste, because it was announced that Pope 
Innocent VIII was dead.”62 Strange stories were told of his dying hours: how the 
cardinals placed Djem under special guards lest Franceschetto Cibo should 
appropriate him; how Cardinals Borgia and della Rovere had almost come to 
blows beside the deathbed; and the dubious Infessura is our oldest authority for 
the report that three boys died from giving too much of their blood in a 
transfusion designed to revive the failing Pope.®? Innocent bequeathed 48,000 
ducats ($600,000?) to his relatives, and passed away. He was buried in St. 
Peter’s, and Antonio Pollaiuolo covered his sins with a splendid tomb. 


I. Rejecting as legend the alleged foundation of the Japanese imperial dynasty in 660 B.c. 


II. Pius IV presented it to Venice; hence its later name of Palazzo Venezia. It was the official headquarters 
of Benito Mussolini during the Fascist regime. 


III. Stefano Infessura composed a Diario delia citta di Roma, a history of fifteenth-century Rome from 
family records and personal observation. He was an ardent republican who looked upon the popes as 
despots; he was also a partisan of the Colonna; he cannot be trusted when he retails stories, not elsewhere 
confirmed, about the wickedness of the popes.46 


IV. In a consistory of June, 1486, Cardinal Borgia reproached Cardinal Balue for being drunk; to which 
Balue responded by calling the future Alexander VI “son of a whore.”57@ 


CHAPTER XVI 
The Borgias 


1492-1503 


I. CARDINAL BORGIA 


‘Tue most interesting of the Renaissance popes was born at Xativa, Spain, on 
January 1, 1431. His parents were cousins, both of the Borjas, a family of some 
slight nobility. Rodrigo received his education at Xativa, Valencia, and Bologna. 
When his uncle became a cardinal, and then Pope Calixtus III, a straight path 
was opened for the young man’s advancement in an ecclesiastical career. 
Moving to Italy, he respelled his name Borgia, was made a cardinal at twenty- 
five, and at twenty-six received the fruitful office of vicechancellor—head of the 
entire Curia. He performed his duties competently, earned some repute as an 
administrator, lived abstemiously, and made many friends in either sex. He was 
not yet—would not be till his thirty-seventh year—a priest. 

He was so handsome in his youth, so attractive in the grace of his manners, 
his sensual ardor and cheerful temperament, his persuasive eloquence and gay 
wit, that women found it hard to resist him. Brought up in the easygoing 
morality of fifteenth-century Italy, and perceiving that many a cleric, many a 
priest, allowed himself the pleasure of women, this young Lothario in the purple 
decided to enjoy all the gifts that God had given him and them. Pius IT reproved 
him for attending “an immodest and seductive dance” (1460), but the Pope 
accepted Rodrigo’s apology, and continued him as vicechancellor and trusted 
aide.! In that year Rodrigo’s first son, Pedro Luis, was born or begotten, and 
perhaps also his daughter Girolama, who was married in 1482;2 their mothers are 
not known. Pedro lived in Spain till 1488, came to Rome in that year, and died 
soon afterward. In 1464 Rodrigo accompanied Pius II to Ancona, and there 
contracted some minor sexual disease “because,” said his doctor, “he had not 
slept alone.” 

About 1466 he formed a more permanent attachment with Vanozza de’ 
Catanei, then some twenty-four years old. Unfortunately, she was married to 
Domenico d’Arignano, but Domenico left her in 1476.4 To Rodrigo (who had 


become a priest in 1468) Vanozza bore four children: in 1474 Giovanni, in 1476 
Cesare (whom we shall call Caesar), in 1480 Lucrezia, in 1481 Giofre. These 
four were ascribed to Vanozza on her tombstone, and were at one time or 
another acknowledged by Rodrigo as his own.° Such persistent parentage 
suggests an almost monogamous union, and perhaps Cardinal Borgia, in 
comparison with other ecclesiastics, may be credited with a certain domestic 
fidelity and stability.! He was a tender and benevolent father; it was a pity that 
his efforts to advance his childern did not always bring glory to the Church. 
When Rodrigo set his eye on the papacy he found a tolerant husband for 
Vanozza, and helped her to prosperity. She was twice widowed, married again, 
lived in modest retirement, rejoiced in the rise of her children to fame and 
wealth, mourned her separation from them, earned a reputation for piety, died at 
seventy-six (1518), and left all her substantial property to the Church. Leo X 
sent his chamberlain to attend her ceremonious funeral.” 

We should betray a lack of historical sense were we to judge Alexander VI 
from the moral standpoint of our age—or rather of our youth. His 
contemporaries looked upon his prepapal sexual sins as only canonically mortal, 
but, in the moral climate of his time, venial and forgivable.8 Even in the 
generation between the reproof given him by Pius II and Rodrigo’s elevation to 
the papacy, public opinion had become more lenient toward unobtrusive sexual 
digressions from clerical celibacy. Pius II himself, besides spawning some love 
children in his presacerdotal youth, had once advocated the marriage of priests; 
Sixtus IV had had several children; Innocent VIII had brought his into the 
Vatican. Some condemned the morals of Rodrigo, but apparently no one 
mentioned them when the conclave met to choose a successor to Innocent. Five 
popes, including the reasonably virtuous Nicholas V, had granted him lucrative 
benefices through all these years, had entrusted him with difficult missions and 
responsible posts, and had apparently (Pius II for a moment excepted) taken no 
notice of his philoprogenitive exuberance.9 What men remarked in 1492 was that 
he had been vicechancellor for thirty-five years, had been appointed and 
reappointed to that office by five successive popes, and had administered the 
office with conspicuous industry and competence; and that the external 
magnificence of his palace concealed a remarkable simplicity of private life. 
Iacopo da Volterra, in 1486, described him as “a man of an intellect capable of 
anything, and of great sense; he is a ready speaker, is of an astute nature, and has 
wonderful skill in conducting affairs.”!0 He was popular with the Romans, 
having amused them with games; when news reached Rome that Granada had 
fallen to the Christians, he regaled Rome with a bullfight in Spanish style. 


Perhaps the cardinals assembling in conclave on August 6, 1492, were also 
interested in his wealth, for in five administrations he had become the richest 
cardinal—excepting d’Estouteville—in the memory of Rome. They relied upon 
him to make substantial presents to those who should vote for him; and he did 
not fail them. To Cardinal Sforza he promised the vicechancellorship, several 
rich benefices, and the Borgia palace in Rome; to Cardinal Orsini the see and 
ecclesiastical revenues of Cartagena, the towns of Monticelli and Soriano, and 
the governorship of the Marches; to Cardinal Savelli Civita Castellana and the 
bishopric of Majorca; and so on; Infessura described the process as Borgia’s 
“evangelical distribution of his goods to the poor.”!! It was not an unusual 
procedure; every candidate had used it for many conclaves past, as every 
candidate uses it in politics today. Whether money bribes were also used is 
uncertain.!2 The decisive vote was cast by Cardinal Gherardo, ninety-six years 
old, and “hardly in possession of his faculties.”13 Finally all the cardinals rushed 
to the winning side, and made the election of Rodrigo Borgia unanimous 
(August 10, 1492). When asked by what name he wished to be called as pope, he 
answered, “By the name of the invincible Alexander.” It was a pagan beginning 
for a pagan pontificate. 


II. ALEXANDER VI 


The choice of the conclave was also the choice of the people. Never had any 
papal election brought so much rejoicing,!4 never had a coronation been so 
magnificent. The populace delighted in the panoramic cavalcade of white horses, 
allegorical figures, tapestries and paintings, knights and grandees, troops of 
archers and Turkish horsemen, seven hundred priests, cardinals colorfully clad, 
and finally Alexander himself, sixty-one years old but majestically straight and 
tall, overflowing with health and energy and pride, “serene of countenance and 
of surpassing dignity,” said an eyewitness,!° and looking like an emperor even 
while blessing the multitude. Only a few sober minds, like Giuliano della Rovere 
and Giovanni de’ Medici, expressed some apprehension lest the new Pope, 
known to be a fond father, would use his power to aggrandize his family rather 
than to cleanse and strengthen the Church. 

He began well. In the thirty-six days between the death of Innocent and the 
coronation of Alexander there had been two hundred and twenty known murders 
in Rome. The new Pope made an example of the first captured assassin; the 
culprit was hanged, his brother was hanged with him, and his house was pulled 
down. The city approved this severity; crime hid its head; order was restored in 
Rome, and all Italy was glad that a strong hand was at the helm of the Church! 


Art and literature marked time. Alexander did considerable building in and 
out of Rome; financed a new ceiling for Santa Maria Maggiore with a gift of 
American gold from Ferdinand and Isabella; remodeled the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian into the fortified Castle of Sant’ Angelo, and redecorated its interior to 
provide cells for papal prisoners and more comfortable quarters for harassed 
popes. He built between the Castle and the Vatican a long covered corridor, 
which gave him refuge from Charles VIII in 1494, and saved Clement VII from 
a Lutheran noose in the sack of Rome. Pinturicchio was engaged to adorn the 
Appartamento Borgia in the Vatican. Four of these six rooms were restored and 
opened to the public by Leo XIII. A lunette in one of them contains a vivid 
portrait of Alexander—a happy face, a prosperous body, gorgeous robes. In 
another room a Virgin teaching the Child to read was described by Vasari!’ as a 
portrait of Giulia Farnese, an alleged mistress of the Pope. Vasari adds that the 
picture also contained “the head of Pope Alexander adoring her,” but no picture 
of him is there visible. 

He rebuilt the University of Rome, called to it several distinguished teachers, 
and paid them with unheard-of regularity. He liked drama, and was pleased to 
have the students of the Roman Academy stage comedies and ballets for his 
family festivals. He preferred light music to heavy philosophy. In 1501 he re- 
established censorship of publications by an edict requiring that no book might 
be printed without the approval of the local archbishop. But he allowed a wide 
freedom of satire and debate. He laughed off the bites of the town wits, and 
rejected Caesar Borgia’s proposal that such snipers should be disciplined. 
“Rome is a free city,” he told the Ferrarese ambassador, “where everyone can 
say or write whatever he pleases. They say much evil of me, but I don’t mind.” 18 

His administration of Church affairs was, in the early years of his pontificate, 
unusually efficient. Innocent VIII had left a debt in the treasury; “it needed all 
the financial ability of Alexander to restore the papal finances; it took him two 
years to balance the budget.”!8a The Vatican staff was reduced, and expenses 
were curtailed, but records were strictly kept, and salaries were promptly paid.!9 
Alexander performed the laborious religious ritual of his office with fidelity, but 
with the impatience of a busy man.29 His magister ceremoniarum was a German, 
Johann Burchard, who helped to perpetuate the fame and infamy of his employer 
by recording in a Diavium nearly all that he saw, including much that Alexander 
would have wished unseen. To the cardinals the Pope gave as he had promised 
in the conclave, and he was even more generous to those who, like Cardinal de’ 
Medici, had longest opposed him. A year after his accession he created twelve 
new cardinals. Several were men of real ability; some were appointed at the 
request of political powers that it was wise to conciliate; two were scandalously 


young—Ippolito d’Este, fifteen, and Caesar Borgia, eighteen; one of them, 
Alessandro Farnese, owed his elevation to his sister Giulia Farnese, who was 
believed by many to be a mistress of the Pope. The sharp-tongued Romans, not 
foreseeing that they would one day acclaim Alessandro as Paul III, called him il 
cardinale della gonnella—the cardinal of the petticoat. The strongest of the older 
cardinals, Giuliano della Rovere, was displeased to find that he, who had often 
ruled Innocent VIII, had little influence with Alexander, who made Cardinal 
Sforza his favorite counselor. In a huff Giuliano retired to his episcopal see at 
Ostia, and formed a guard of armed men. A year later he fled to France, and 
besought Charles VIII to invade Italy, summon a general council, and depose 
Alexander as a shamelessly simoniacal pope. 

Meanwhile Alexander was facing the political problems of a papacy caught 
between the millstones of scheming Italian powers. The Papal States had again 
fallen into the hands of local dictators who, while calling themselves vicars of 
the Church, had snatched the opportunity provided by the weakness of Innocent 
VIII to re-establish the practical independence that they or their predecessors had 
lost under Albomoz or Sixtus IV. Some papal cities had been seized by 
neighboring powers; so Naples had taken Sora and Aquila in 1467, and Milan 
had appropriated Forli in 1488. Alexander’s first task, then, was to bring these 
states under a centralized papal rule and taxation, as the kings of Spain, France, 
and England had subdued the feudal lords. This was the mission that he assigned 
to Caesar Borgia, who accomplished it with such speed and ruthlessness as made 
Machiavelli gape with admiration. 

Closer to Rome, and more immediately harassing, was the turbulent 
autonomy of the nobles, theoretically subject, actually hostile and dangerous, to 
the popes. The temporal weakness of the papacy since Boniface VIII (d. 1303) 
had allowed these barons to maintain a medieval feudal sovereignty on their 
estates, making their own laws, organizing their own armies, fighting at will 
their private and reckless wars, to the ruin of order and commerce in Latium. 
Soon after Alexander’s accession Franceschetto Cibo sold to Virginio Orsini, for 
40,000 ducats ($500,000), estates left him by his father Innocent VII But this 
Orsini was a high officer in the Neapolitan army; he had received from Ferrante 
most of the money for the purchase;2! in effect Naples had secured two strategic 
strongholds in papal territory.22 Alexander reacted by forming an alliance with 
Venice, Milan, Ferrara, and Siena, raising an army, and fortifying the wall 
between Sant’ Angelo and the Vatican. Ferdinand II of Spain, fearing that a 
combined attack upon Naples would end the Aragon power in Italy, persuaded 
Alexander and Ferrante to negotiate. Orsini paid the Pope 40,000 ducats for the 


right to retain his purchases; and Alexander betrothed his son Giofre, then 
thirteen, to Sancia, the pretty granddaughter of the Neapolitan King (1494). 

In return for Ferdinand’s happy mediation, Alexander awarded him the two 
Americas. Columbus had discovered the “Indies” some two months after 
Alexander’s succession, and had presented them to Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Portugal claimed the New World by virtue of an edict of Calixtus III (1479), 
which had confirmed her claim to all lands on the Atlantic coast. Spain retorted 
that the edict had in mind only the eastern Atlantic. The states were near war 
when Alexander issued two bulls (May 3 and 4, 1493) allotting to Spain all 
discoveries west, and to Portugal all those east, of an imaginary line drawn from 
pole to pole a hundred Spanish leagues west of the Azores and Cape Verde 
Islands, in each case on condition that the lands discovered were not already 
inhabited by Christians, and that the conquerors would make every effort to 
convert their new subjects to the Christian faith. The “grant” of the Pope, of 
course, merely confirmed a conquest of the sword, but it preserved the peace of 
the peninsular powers. No one seems to have thought that non-Christians had 
any rights to the lands in which they dwelt. 

If Alexander might distribute continents he found it difficult to hold the 
Vatican. When Ferrante of Naples died (1494), Charles VIII decided to invade 
Italy and restore Naples to French rule. Fearing deposition, Alexander went to 
the extraordinary step of soliciting help from the Sultan of the Turks. In July, 
1494, he sent a papal secretary, Giorgio Bocciardo to warn Bajazet II that 
Charles VIII was planning to enter Italy, take Naples depose or control the Pope, 
and use Djem as a pretender to the Ottoman throne in a crusade against 
Constantinople. Alexander proposed that Bajazet should make common cause 
with the papacy, Naples, and perhaps Venice, against the French. Bajazet 
received Bocciardo with Oriental courtesy, and sent him back with the 40,000 
ducats due for the maintenance of Djem, and with an envoy of his own to 
Alexander. At Senigallia Bocciardo was captured by Giovanni della Rovere, 
brother to the disaffected cardinal; the 40,000 ducats were seized, together with 
five letters allegedly from the Sultan to the Pope. One letter proposed that 
Alexander should put Djem to death and send the dead body to Constantinople; 
upon its receipt the Sultan would pay the Pope 300,000 ducats ($3,750,000), 
“with which Your Highness may buy some dominions for your children.”23 
Cardinal della Rovere gave copies of the letters to the French King. Alexander 
claimed that the Cardinal had forged the letters and had invented the whole 
story. The evidence supports the authenticity of Alexander’s message to Bajazet, 
but discounts the Sultan’s reply as probably forged.24 Venice and Naples had 


already entered into similar negotiations with the Turks; Francis I would later do 
likewise. To rulers religion, like almost everything else, is a tool of power. 

Charles came, advanced through friendly Milan and frightened Florence, and 
approached Rome (December, 1494). The Colonna supported him by preparing 
to invade the capital. A French fleet seized Ostia—Rome’s port at the mouth of 
the Tiber—and threatened to stop the supply of grain from Sicily. Many 
cardinals, including Ascanio Sforza, declared for Charles; Virginio Orsini 
opened his castles to the King; half the cardinals in Rome besought him to 
depose the Pope.244 Alexander withdrew to Castel Sant’ Angelo, and sent envoys 
to treat with the conqueror. Charles did not wish, by attempting to remove the 
Pope, to rouse Spain against him; his goal was Naples, whose wealth was ever in 
the thoughts of his officers. He made peace with Alexander on condition of an 
unimpeded passage for his army through Latium, papal forgiveness of the pro- 
French cardinals, and the surrender of Djem. Alexander yielded, returned to the 
Vatican, enjoyed Charles’s three genuflections before him, graciously prevented 
him from kissing the papal feet, and received from the King the formal 
“obedience” of France—i.e., all plans for deposing Alexander were withdrawn. 
On January 25, 1495, Charles moved on to Naples, taking Djem with him. On 
February 25 Djem died of bronchitis. Gossip said that the subtle Alexander had 
given him a slow poison, but no one any longer credits that tale.25 

Once the French were gone, Alexander recovered his courage. Now, 
probably, he made up his mind that strong Papal States, a good army, and a good 
general were necessary to the safety of the popes from secular domination.2® 
With Venice, Germany, Spain, and Milan he formed a Holy League (March 31, 
1495), ostensibly for mutual defense and for war against the Turks, secretly for 
the expulsion of the French from Italy. Charles took the hint, and retreated 
through Rome to Pisa; Alexander, to avoid him, sojourned in Orvieto and 
Perugia. When Charles fled back to France Alexander returned in triumph to 
Rome. He demanded of Florence that it should join the League, and expel or 
silence Savonarola, friend of France and foe of the Pope. He reorganized the 
papal army, put his oldest surviving son Giovanni at its head, and bade him 
conquer for the papacy the revolted Orsini fortresses (1496). But Giovanni was 
no general; he was defeated at Soriano, returned to Rome in disgrace, and 
pursued the careless gallantries that probably caused his early death. 
Nevertheless Alexander recovered the strongholds sold to Virginio Orsini, and 
recaptured Ostia from the French. Apparently victorious over all obstacles, he 
bade Pinturicchio paint on the walls of the papal apartment in Sant’ Angelo 
frescoes picturing the triumph of the Pope over the King. Alexander was at the 
top of his curve. 


III. THE SINNER 


Rome applauded him for his internal administration, and his successful 
though hesitant diplomacy. It reproved him mildly for his love affairs, 
vigorously for feathering the nests of his children, bitterly for appointing to 
office in Rome a host of Spaniards whose alien mien and speech set Italian teeth 
on edge. A hundred Spanish relatives of the Pope had flocked to Rome; “ten 
papacies,” said one observer, “would not have sufficed for all these cousins.”27 
Alexander himself was by this time fully Italian in his culture, policy, and ways, 
but he still loved Spain, spoke Spanish too frequently with Caesar and Lucrezia, 
elevated nineteen Spaniards to the cardinalate, and surrounded himself with 
Catalan servants and aides. Finally the jealous Romans, half in humor, half in 
wrath, called him “the marrano Pope,”2® implying his descent from Christianized 
Spanish Jews. Alexander excused himself on the ground that many Italians, 
especially in the college of cardinals, had proved faithless to him, and that he 
had to have about him a nucleus of supporters bound to him by a personal 
loyalty based on their awareness that he was their sole protector in Rome. 

He—and the princes of Europe down to Napoleon—argued likewise in 
promoting relatives to positions of trust and power.!! He hoped for a while that 
his son Giovanni might help him to protect the Papal States, but Giovanni had 
inherited his father’s sensitivity to women without Alexander’s capacity to 
govern men. Perceiving that of his sons only Caesar had in him the iron and gall 
necessary to play the game of Italian politics in that violent age, Alexander 
conferred upon him a maze of benefices whose income would finance the 
youth’s rising power. Even the gentle Lucrezia was an instrument of policy, and 
found herself promoted to the governorship of a city or the bed of a valuable 
duke. The Pope’s fondness for Lucrezia led him to such shows of affection that 
cruel gossip accused him of incest, and pictured him as competing with his sons 
for her love.22 On two occasions when he had to be absent from Rome, 
Alexander left Lucrezia in charge of his rooms in the Vatican, with authority to 
open his correspondence and attend to all routine business. Such delegation of 
power to a woman was frequent in the ruling houses of Italy—as in Ferrara, 
Urbino, Mantua—but it mildly shocked even blasé Rome. When Giofre and 
Sancia arrived from Naples after their wedding, Caesar and Lucrezia went out to 
meet them; all four then hurried to the Vatican, and Alexander was happy to 
have them near him. ‘Other popes, to conceal their infamy,” says Guicciardini, 
“were wont to term their offspring nephews; but Alexander took delight in 
letting all the world know that they were his children.”2° 


The city had forgiven the Pope his pristine Vanozza, but marveled at his 
current Giulia. Giulia Farnese was noted for her beauty, above all for her golden 
hair; when she let it down, and it hung to her feet, it was a sight that would have 
stirred the blood of men less mettlesome than Alexander. Her friends called her 
La Bella. Sanudo speaks of her as “the Pope’s favorite, a young woman of great 
beauty and understanding, gracious and gentle.”3! In 1493 Infessura described 
her as attending Lucrezia’s nuptial banquet in the Vatican, and called her 
Alexander’s “concubine”; Matarazzo, the Perugian historian, used the same term 
for Giulia, but probably copied Infessura; and a Florentine wit in 1494 called her 
sposa di Cristo, bride of Christ, a phrase usually reserved for the Church.32 
Some scholars have sought to clear Giulia on the ground that Lucrezia—who has 
been made respectable by research—remained her friend to the end, and that 
Giulia’s husband, Orsino Orsini, built a chapel to her honored memory.?° In 
1492 Giulia gave birth to a daughter Laura, who was officially listed as begotten 
by Orsini, but Cardinal Alessandro Farnese recognized the girl as Alexander’s 
child.34, 1! By yet another woman the Pope was credited with having a 
mysterious son, born about 1498, and known in Burchard’s diary as Infans 
Romanus.°> It is not certain, but one more or less hardly matters. 

There is no question that Alexander was a sensual man, full-blooded to a 

degree painfully uncongenial to celibacy. When he gave a public festival in the 
Vatican, at which a comedy was performed (February, 1503), he rumbled with 
amusement, and was pleased to have fair women crowd about him and seat 
themselves gracefully on footstools at his feet. He was a man. 
He seems to have felt, like many clergymen of the time, that clerical celibacy 
was a mistake of Hildebrand’s, and that even a cardinal should be permitted the 
pleasures and tribulations of female company. He showed feelings of husbandly 
tenderness for Vanozza, and perhaps a paternal solicitude for Giulia. On the 
other hand his devotion to his children, sometimes overriding his fidelity to the 
interests of the Church, could well be used to argue the wisdom of the canon law 
requiring celibacy of a priest. 

In these middle years of his pontificate, before Caesar Borgia overshadowed 
it, Alexander had many virtues. Though he bore himself with proud dignity at 
public functions, in private he was jovial, good-natured, sanguine, eager to enjoy 
life, capable of a hearty laugh at seeing, from his window, a parade of masked 
men “with long false noses of great size in the form of the male member.”°° He 
was a bit stout now, if we may trust Pinturicchio’s apparently honest picture of 
him, praying, on the Appartamento wall; and yet all reports concur that he lived 
frugally, on so plain a fare that the cardinals shunned his table.2”7 He was 


unsparing of himself in administration, working till late at night, and watching 
actively over the affairs of the Church everywhere in Christendom. 

Was his Christianity a pretense? Probably not. His letters, even those 
concerning Giulia, are warm with phrases of piety that were not indispensable in 
private correspondence.22 He was so much a man of action, and had so 
thoroughly absorbed the easy morals of his time, that he only sporadically noted 
any contradiction between Christian ethics and his life. Like most persons 
completely orthodox in theology, he was completely worldly in conduct. He 
seems to have felt that in his circumstances the papacy needed a statesman, not a 
saint; he admired sanctity, but thought it belonged to monasticism and private 
life rather than to a man compelled to deal at every step with subtle and 
acquisitive despots or unscrupulous and treacherous diplomats. He ended by 
adopting all their methods, and the most questionable devices of his predecessors 
in the papacy. 

Needing funds for his government and his wars, he sold offices, took over the 
estates of dead cardinals, and exploited the jubilee of 1500 to the full. 
Dispensations and divorces were given as profitable parts of political bargains; 
so King Ladislaus VII of Hungary paid 30,000 ducats for the annulment of his 
marriage with Beatrice of Naples; had Henry VIII such an Alexander to deal 
with he would have remained to the end a Defender of the Faith. When the 
jubilee threatened to be a financial disappointment because would-be pilgrims 
stayed home through fear of robbery, pestilence, or war, Alexander, not to be 
cheated, and following pontifical precedents, issued a bull (March 4, 1500) 
detailing by what payments Christians might obtain the jubilee indulgence 
without coming to Rome, at what cost penitents might gain absolution from 
consanguineous marriages, and how much a clergyman should pay to be 
forgiven simony and “irregularity.”29 On December 16 he extended the jubilee 
till Epiphany. The collectors promised payors that the funds gathered in by the 
jubilee would be used in a crusade against the Turks; the promise was kept in the 
case of Polish and Venetian collections; but Caesar Borgia used jubilee proceeds 
to finance his campaigns for the recovery of the Papal States.4° 

To further celebrate the jubilee, Alexander (September 28, 1500) created 
twelve new cardinals, who paid a total of 120,000 ducats for their appointment; 
and these promotions, says Guicciardini, were made “not of such as had the most 
merit, but of those that offered the most money.”4! In 1503 he named nine 
additional cardinals at a commensurate price.42 In the same year he created ex 
nihilo eighty new offices in the Curia, and these places, according to the hostile 
Venetian ambassador Giustiniani, were sold at 760 ducats each.4° A satirist 
attached to the statue of Pasquino (1503) a stinging pasquinade: 


Vendit Alexander claves, altaria, Christum; 
vendere iure potest, emerat ipse prius#4— 


“the keys, the altars, Alexander sells, and Christ; with right, since he has paid for 
them.” 

By canon law the property left by an ecclesiastic at his death reverted to the 
Church, except as the pope might allow otherwise.4° Alexander regularly gave 
such dispensations except in the case of cardinals. Under pressure from the 
victorious but money-consuming Caesar Borgia, Alexander made it a general 
principle to appropriate the fortunes left by high ecclesiastics; in this way 
substantial sums came into the treasury. Some cardinals eluded the Pope by 
making large gifts in expectation of death, and some, during their lives, 
deliberately squandered great sums on their funeral monuments. When Cardinal 
Michiel died (1503), his house was immediately stripped of its wealth by the 
agents of the Pope, who, if we may believe Giustiniani, netted 150,000 ducats; 
Alexander complained that only 23,832 were in cash.46 

Deferring fuller consideration of the alleged poisonings, by Alexander or 
Caesar Borgia, of high ecclesiastics who took too long to die, we may 
provisionally accept the conclusion of recent research—that “there is no 
evidence that Alexander VI poisoned anybody.”’4” This does not quite clear him; 
he may have been too clever for history. But he could not escape the satirists, 
pamphleteers, and other wits who sold their deadly epigrams to his opponents. 
We have seen how Sannazaro belabored Pope and son with lethal couplets in the 
strife between the papacy and Naples. Infessura served the Colonna with his 
scandalmongering pen; and Geronimo Mancione was worth a regiment to the 
Savelli barons. Alexander, as part of his campaign against the Campagna nobles, 
issued in 1501 a bull detailing the crimes and vices of the Savelli and the 
Colonna. Its exaggerations were bettered in Mancione’s famous “Letter to Silvio 
Savelli,” retailing the vices and crimes of Alexander and Caesar Borgia. This 
document was widely circulated, and did much to create the legend of Alexander 
as a monster of perversions and cruelty.48 Alexander won the battle of the sword, 
but his noble foes, unchecked by his enemy Pope Julius II, won the battle of the 
word, and transmitted their picture of him to history. 

He paid too little attention to public opinion, and rarely answered the slanders 
that so mercilessly multiplied the reality of his faults. He was resolved to build a 
strong state, and thought that it could not be done by Christian means. His use of 
the traditional tools of statecraft—propaganda, deception, intrigue, discipline, 
war—was bound to offend those who preferred a Christian Church to a strong 
one, and those to whose advantage it was that the papacy and the Papal States 


should be disorganized and weak among the nobles of Rome and the powers of 
Italy. Occasionally Alexander stopped to examine his life by evangelical 
standards, and then he admitted himself to be a simoniac, a fornicator, even— 
through war—a destroyer of human lives. Once, when his lucky star seemed 
suddenly to fall, and all his proud and happy world seemed shattered, he lost his 
Machiavellian amoralism, confessed his sins, and vowed to reform himself and 
the Church. 

He loved his son Giovanni even more than his daughter Lucrezia. When 
Pedro Luis died, Alexander saw to it that Giovanni should receive the duchy of 
Gandia in Spain. It was easy to love the lad, he was so handsome, kindly, gay. 
The fond father did not perceive that the youth was made for Eros, not for Mars; 
he made him a general, and the young commander proved incompetent. 
Giovanni thought a beautiful woman more precious than a captured city. On 
June 14, 1497, he supped with his brother Caesar and other guests at the home of 
his mother Vanozza. As they were returning, Giovanni parted from Caesar and 
the rest, saying that he wished to visit a lady of his acquaintance. He was never 
seen alive again. When his disappearance was noted the anxious Pope sent out 
an alarm. A boatman confessed that he had seen a body thrown into the Tiber on 
the night of the 14th; asked why he had not reported it he replied that in the 
course of his life he had seen a hundred such disposals, and had learned not to 
trouble himself about them. The river was dragged, the body was found, stabbed 
in nine places; apparently the young Duke had been attacked by several men. 
Alexander was so broken with grief that he shut himself up in a private chamber 
and refused food, and his moans could be heard in the street. 

He ordered a search for the murderers, but perhaps he soon reconciled himself 
to letting the case remain a mystery. The body had been recovered near the 
castle of Antonio Pico della Mirandola, whose pretty daughter had allegedly 
been seduced by the Duke; many contemporaries, like the Mantuan ambassador 
Scalona, ascribed the death to thugs hired by the Count; and this is still the 
likeliest explanation.49 Others, including the Florentine and Milanese 
ambassadors at Rome, attributed the crime to some member of the Orsini clan, 
then at war with the Pope.5° Some scandal-sippers said that Giovanni had made 
love to his sister Lucrezia, and had been killed by retainers of her husband 
Giovanni Sforza.°! No one at the time accused Caesar Borgia. Caesar, now 
twenty-two, had apparently been on the best terms with his brother; he was a 
cardinal, and was moving in his own line of advancement; not till fourteen 
months later did he turn to a military career; he derived no advantage from his 
brother’s death; he could hardly have anticipated that Giovanni would leave him 
on the way home from Vanozza. Alexander, so far from suspecting Caesar at 


this time, appointed him Giovanni’s executor. The first known mention of 
Caesar as the possible murderer occurs in a letter written by the Ferrarese 
ambassador Pigna on February 22, 1498, eight months after the event. Not till 
Caesar had shown his character in all its ruthless force did popular opinion 
connect him with the crime; then Machiavelli and Guicciardini agreed in laying 
it at his door. He might have been capable of it at a later stage of his 
development, had Giovanni opposed him in some vital policy; but of this 
particular murder he was almost certainly innocent.°2 

When the Pope had recovered his self-control he called a consistory of the 
cardinals (June 19, 1497), received their condolences, told them that he had 
“loved the Duke of Gandia more than anyone else in the world,” and attributed 
the blow—“the heaviest that could have befallen” him—to God as a punishment 
for his sins. He went on: “We on our part are resolved to amend our life, and to 
reform the Church.... Henceforth benefices shall be given only to deserving 
persons, and in accordance with the votes of the cardinals. We renounce all 
nepotism. We will begin the reform with ourselves, and so proceed through all 
ranks of the Church till the whole work is accomplished.”>° A committee of six 
cardinals was appointed to draw up a program of reform. It labored earnestly, 
and presented to Alexander a bull of reform so excellent that if its provisions had 
been put into effect they might have saved the Church from both the 
Reformation and the Counter Reformation. But when Alexander faced the 
question how the revenues of the papacy, without the fees paid for ecclesiastical 
appointments, could finance the papal government, he found no acceptable 
answer. Meanwhile Louis XII was preparing a second French invasion of Italy, 
and soon Caesar Borgia proposed to recapture the Papal States from their 
recalcitrant “vicars.” The dream of a powerful political structure that would give 
the Church a physical and financial leverage in a rebellious and fluent world 
absorbed the spirit of the Pope; he deferred the reforms from day to day; at last 
he forgot them in the exciting successes of a son who was conquering a realm 
for him and making him every ounce a king. 


IV. CAESAR BORGIA 


Alexander had many reasons to be proud of his now oldest son. Caesar was 
blonde of hair and beard, as many Italians wanted to be; keen of eye, tall and 
Straight, strong, and a stranger to fear. Of him, as of Leonardo, the story was told 
that he could twist a horseshoe with his bare hands. He rode with wild control 
the spirited horses collected for his stable; he went to the hunt with the eagerness 
of a hound sniffing blood. During the jubilee he astonished a crowd by 


decapitating a bull with one stroke in a bullbaiting contest in a Roman square; on 
January 2, 1502, in a formal bullfight arranged by him in the Piazza San Pietro, 
he rode into the enclosure with nine other Spaniards, and attacked singlehanded, 
with his pike, the more ferocious of two bulls let loose there; dismounting, he 
played torero for a while; then, having sufficiently proved his courage and skill, 
he left the arena to the professionals.°4 He introduced the sport into the Romagna 
as well as at Rome; but after a few amateur matadors had been gored it was sent 
back to Spain. 

To think of him as an ogre is to miss him widely. One contemporary called 
him “a young man of great and surpassing cleverness and excellent disposition, 
cheerful, even merry, and always in good spirits”;°5 another described him as 
“far superior in looks and wit to his brother the Duke of Gandia.”5° Men noted 
his grace of manner, his simple but costly garb, his commanding glance, and air 
of one who felt that he inherited the world. Women admired but did not love 
him; they knew that he took them lightly and lightly cast them aside. He had 
studied law in the University of Perugia, enough to sharpen the natural 
shrewdness of his mind. He spared little time for books or “culture,” though like 
everybody he wrote verses now and then; later he flaunted a poet on his staff. He 
had a discriminating appreciation of the arts; when Cardinal Raffaello Riario 
refused to buy a Cupid because it was no antique but the work of an unknown 
Florentine youth, Michelangelo Buonarroti, Caesar gave a good price for it. 

He was clearly not made for an ecclesiastical career, but Alexander, having 
bishoprics rather than principalities at his disposal, made him archbishop of 
Valencia (1492), then cardinal (1493). No one took such appointments as 
religious; they were means of supplying income to youths who had influential 
relatives, and who might be trained for the practical management of 
ecclesiastical property and personnel. Caesar took minor orders, but never 
became a priest. Since canon law excluded bastards from the cardinalate, 
Alexander, in a bull of September 19, 1493, declared him the legitimate son of 
Vanozza and d’Arignano. It was inconvenient that in a bull of August 16, 1482, 
Sixtus IV had described Caesar as the son of “Rodrigo, bishop and 
vicechancellor.” The public winked and smiled, accustomed to see legal fictions 
veil untimely truths. 

In 1497, shortly after Giovanni’s death, Caesar went to Naples as papal 
legate, and had the thrill of crowning a king. Perhaps the touch of a crown stirred 
his blood. On his return to Rome he importuned his father to let him renounce 
his ecclesiastical career. There was no way of releasing him from it except 
through Alexander’s frank admission to the college of cardinals that Caesar was 
his illegitimate son; it was so done, and the appointment of the young bastard to 


the cardinalate was duly declared invalid (August 17, 1498).57 His illegitimacy 
restored, Caesar turned with zest to the game of politics. 

Alexander hoped that Federigo III, King of Naples, would accept Caesar as 
husband for his daughter Carlotta, but Federigo had different tastes. Deeply 
offended, the Pope turned to France, hoping to secure its help in reclaiming the 
Papal States. An opportunity came when Louis XII asked for the annulment of a 
marriage that had been forced upon him in his youth, and which, he claimed, had 
never been consummated. In October, 1498, Alexander sent Caesar to France 
bearing a decree of divorce for the King, and 200,000 ducats with which to woo 
a bride. Pleased with the divorce, further pleased by a papal dispensation to 
marry Anne of Brittany, widow of Charles VIII, Louis offered Caesar the hand 
of Charlotte d’Albret, sister to the king of Navarre; moreover, he made Caesar 
duke of Valentinois and Diois, two French territories to which the papacy had 
some legal claim. In May, 1499, the new Duke—Valentino, as he was 
henceforth called in Italy—married the good, beautiful, and wealthy Charlotte; 
and Rome, told the news by Alexander, lit bonfires of rejoicing over the 
marriage of their prince. The marriage committed the papacy to an alliance with 
a king who was openly planning to invade Italy and take Milan and Naples. 
Alexander was as guilty in 1499 as Lodovico and Savonarola had been in 1494. 
This alliance undid all the work of the Holy League that Alexander had helped to 
form in 1495, and it prepared the scene for the wars of Julius II. Caesar Borgia 
was among the notables who escorted Louis XII into Milan on October 6, 1499; 
Castiglione, who was there, described Duke Valentino as the tallest and 
handsomest man in all the King’s stately retinue.°® His pride matched his 
appearance. His ring bore the inscription, Fays ce que dois, advien que pourra 
— “Do what you must, whate’er betide.” His sword was engraved with scenes 
from the life of Julius Caesar, and bore two mottoes: on one side, Alea iacta est 
— “The die is cast”; on the other, Aut Caesar aut nullus—’Either Caesar or 
nobody.”°9 

In this bold youth and happy warrior Alexander found at last the general he 
had long sought to lead the armed forces of the Church in the reconquest of the 
Papal States. Louis contributed three hundred French lances, four thousand 
Gascons and Swiss were recruited, and two thousand Italian mercenaries. It was 
a small army with which to overcome a dozen despots, but Caesar was eager for 
the adventure. To add spiritual to military weapons, the Pope issued a bull 
solemnly declaring that Caterina Sforza and her son Ottaviano held Imola and 
Forli—Pandolfo Malatesta held Rimini—Giulio Varano held Camerino— 
Astorre Manfredi held Faenza—Guidobaldo held Urbino—Giovanni Sforza held 
Pesaro—only by usurping lands, property, and rights long pertaining in law and 


justice to the Church; that they were all tyrants who had abused their powers and 
exploited their subjects; and that they must now resign or be expelled by force.6° 
Possibly, as some charged, Alexander dreamed of welding these principalities 
into a kingdom for his son; it is unlikely, for Alexander must have known that 
neither his successors nor the other states of Italy would long tolerate a 
usurpation more illegal and unwelcome than any that it would have replaced. 
Caesar himself may have dreamed of such a consummation; Machiavelli hoped 
so, and would have rejoiced to see so strong a hand unite all Italy and expel all 
invaders. But to the end of his life Caesar protested that he had no other aim than 
to win the States of the Church for the Church, and would be content to be 
governor of the Romagna as a vassal of the pope.®! 

In January, 1500, Caesar and his army marched over the Apennines to Forli. 
Imola surrendered at once to his deputy, and the citizens of Forli threw open the 
gates to welcome him; but Caterina Sforza, as she had done twelve years before, 
bravely held the citadel with her garrison. Caesar offered her easy terms; she 
preferred to fight. After a brief siege the papal troops forced their way into the 
rocca, and put the defenders to the sword. Caterina was sent to Rome, and was 
lodged as an unwilling guest in the Belvedere wing of the Vatican. She refused 
to resign her right to rule Forli and Imola; she tried to escape, and was 
transferred to Sant’ Angelo. After eighteen months she was released, and entered 
a nunnery. She was a brave woman, but quite a virago.®2 “She was a feudal ruler 
of the worst type, and in her dominions, as elsewhere in the Romagna, Caesar 
was regarded as an avenger commissioned by Heaven to redress ages of 
oppression and wrong.” 

But Caesar’s first triumph was brief. His foreign troops mutinied because 
Caesar had insufficient funds to pay them; they were hardly appeased when 
Louis XII recalled the French detachment to help him recapture the Milan that 
Lodovico had for a moment regained. Caesar led his remaining army back to 
Rome, and received almost the honors of a victorious Roman general. Alexander 
gloried in his son’s success; “the Pope,” reported the Venetian ambassador, “is 
more cheerful than ever.”64+ He appointed Caesar papal vicar for the conquered 
cities, and began to lean fondly on his son’s advice. The receipts from the jubilee 
and from the sale of red hats replenished the treasury, and Caesar could now 
plan a second campaign. He offered a convincing sum to Paolo Orsini to join the 
papal forces with his armed men; Paolo came, and several other nobles followed 
suit; with this clever stroke Caesar enlarged his army and protected Rome from 
baronial raids during the absence of the papal troops beyond the Apennines. 
Perhaps by similar inducements, and the promise of spoils, he enlisted the 
services and soldiers of Gianpaolo Baglioni, lord of Perugia, and engaged 


Vitellozzo Vitelli to lead the artillery. Louis XII sent him a small regiment of 
lancers, but Caesar was no longer dependent upon French reinforcements. In 
September, 1500, at Alexander’s urging, he attacked the castles occupied by 
hostile Colonna and Savelli in Latium. One after another surrendered. Soon 
Alexander was enabled to make a tour in safety and triumph through regions 
long lost to the papacy. He was received everywhere with popular acclaim,®> for 
the feudal barons had not been loved by their subjects. 

When Caesar set out on his second major campaign (October, 1500), he had 
an army of 14,000 men, with a retinue of poets, prelates, and prostitutes to 
service his troops. Anticipating their arrival, Pandolfo Malatesta vacated Rimini, 
and Giovanni Sforza fled from Pesaro; the two cities welcomed Caesar as a 
liberator. At Faenza Astorre Manfredi resisted, and the people supported him 
loyally. Borgia offered generous terms, Manfredi rejected them. The siege lasted 
all winter; finally Faenza surrendered on Caesar’s promise of leniency to all. He 
behaved handsomely to the citizens, and was so warm in praising Manfredi’s 
resolute defense that the defeated apparently fell in love with the victor, and 
remained with him as part of his staff or retinue. Astorre’s younger brother did 
the same, though both were free to go wherever they wished.°§ For two months 
they followed Caesar in all his wanderings, and were treated with all respect. 
Then suddenly, on reaching Rome, they were thrown into the Castel Sant’ 
Angelo. There they remained for a year; then, on June 2, 1502, their bodies were 
thrown up by the Tiber. What made Caesar—or Alexander—condemn them is 
not known. Like a hundred other strange events in the history of the Borgias, the 
case remains a mystery that only the uninformed can solve. 

Caesar, now adding duke of Romagna to his titles, studied the map, and 
decided to complete the task assigned him by his father. Camerino and Urbino 
remained to be taken. Urbino, though doubtless papal in law, was almost a 
model state as politics then went; it seemed a disgraceful thing to depose so 
loved a couple as Guidobaldo and Elisabetta; and perhaps they would now have 
consented to be papal vicars in fact as well as name. But Caesar argued that the 
city blocked his easiest avenue to the Adriatic, and might, in hostile hands, cut 
off his communications with Pesaro and Rimini. We do not know if Alexander 
agreed; it seems incredible, for about this time he persuaded Guidobaldo to lend 
the papal army his artillery.©7 It is more likely that Caesar deceived his father, or 
changed his own plans. On June 12, 1502, now with Leonardo da Vinci as his 
chief engineer, he set out on his third campaign, apparently headed for 
Camerino. Suddenly he turned north, and approached Urbino so rapidly that its 
invalid ruler had barely time to escape, leaving the city to fall undefended into 
Caesar’s hands (June 21). If this move was made with Alexander’s knowledge 


and consent, it was one of the most despicable treacheries in history, though 
Machiavelli would have been thrilled by its subtlety. The victor treated the 
inhabitants with feline gentleness, but appropriated the precious art collection of 
the fallen Duke, and sold it to pay his troops. 

Meanwhile his general Vitelli, apparently on his own authority, seized 
Arezzo, long since an appanage of Florence. The shocked Signory sent the 
bishop of Volterra, with Machiavelli, to appeal to Caesar at Urbino. He received 
them with successful charm. “I am not here to play the tyrant,” he told them, 
“but to extinguish tyrants.”©8 He agreed to check Vitelli and restore Arezzo to 
Florentine allegiance; in return he demanded a definite policy of mutual 
friendliness between Florence and himself. The bishop thought him sincere, and 
Machiavelli wrote to the Signory with undiplomatic enthusiasm: 


This lord is splendid and magnificent, and is so bold that there is no enterprise so great that it 
does not seem to him small. To gain glory and dominions he robs himself of repose, and knows 
neither danger nor fatigue. He comes to a place before his intentions are understood. He makes 
himself well liked among his soldiers, and has chosen the best men in Italy. These things make him 
victorious and formidable, with the aid of perpetual good fortune.®9 


On July 20 Camerino surrendered to Caesar’s lieutenants, and the Papal 
States were papal again. Directly or by proxy Caesar gave them such good 
government as seemed to vindicate his claim to be a deposer of tyrants; later all 
of them but Urbino and Faenza would mourn his fall.7?9—Hearing that 
Gianfrancesco Gonzaga (Elisabetta’s brother and Isabella’s husband) had gone 
with several other prominent men to Milan to turn Louis XII against him, Caesar 
hurried across Italy, confronted his enemies, and quickly regained the favor of 
the King (August, 1502). It is deserving of note that up to this point, and even 
after his most questionable exploit, a bishop, a king, and a diplomat later famous 
for subtlety, should have joined in admiring Caesar, and accepting the justice of 
his conduct and his aims. 

Nevertheless Italy was dotted with men who prayed for his fall. Venice, 
though it had made him an honorary citizen (gentiluomo di Venezia), was not 
happy to see the Papal States so strong again, and controlling so much of the 
Adriatic shore. Florence fretted at the thought that Forli, only eight miles from 
Florentine territory, was in the hands of an incalculable and unscrupulous young 
genius of statecraft and war. Pisa offered itself to his rule (December, 1502); he 
politely refused; but what if he changed his course—as on the way to Camerino? 
The gifts that Isabella sent him were perhaps a blind to disguise the resentment 
she and Mantua felt against his rape of Urbino. The Colonna and Savelli, and in 
less degree the Orsini, had been ruined by his victories, and merely bided their 


time to raise some coalition against him. His own “best men,” who had led his 
cohorts brilliantly, were not sure but that he might attack their territories next, 
some of which were also claimed by the Church. Gianpaolo Baglioni trembled 
for his hold on Perugia, Giovanni Bentivoglio for his rule in Bologna; Paolo 
Orsini and Francesco Orsini, Duke of Gravina, wondered how long it would be 
before Caesar would do to the Orsini clan what he had done to the Colonna. 
Vitelli, raging at being forced to relinquish Arezzo, invited these men, and 
Oliverotto of Fermo, and Pandolfo Petrucci of Siena, and representatives of 
Guidobaldo, to meet at La Magione on Lake Trasimene (September, 1502). 
There they agreed to turn their troops against Caesar, capture and depose him, 
end his rule in the Romagna and the Marches, and restore the dispossessed lords. 
It was a formidable plot, whose success would have brought to a sorry issue the 
best-laid plans of Alexander and his son. 

The conspiracy began with brilliant victories. Revolts were organized in 
Urbino and Camerino, with the support of the people; the papal garrisons there 
were expelled; Guidobaldo returned to his palace (October 18, 1502); 
everywhere the fallen lords raised their heads and planned to return to power. 
Caesar suddenly found that his lieutenants would not obey him, and that his 
forces were reduced to a point where he could not possibly hold his conquests. 
In this crisis Cardinal Ferrari opportunely died; Alexander hurriedly 
appropriated the 50,000 ducats left by him, and sold some of the Cardinal’s 
benefices; he turned over the receipts to Caesar, who rapidly raised a new army 
of six thousand men. In the meantime Alexander negotiated individually with the 
conspirators, made them fair promises, and won so many of them back to 
obedience that by the end of October they had all made their peace with Caesar; 
it was an astonishing feat of diplomacy. Caesar received their apologies with 
silent skepticism; and he noted that though Guidobaldo again fled from Urbino, 
the Orsini still held the duchy’s strongholds with their troops. 

In December Caesar’s lieutenants, at his bidding, besieged Senigallia, on the 
Adriatic. The town soon yielded, but the governor of the castle refused to 
surrender it except to Caesar himself. A messenger was sent to the Duke at 
Cesena; he hastened down the coast, followed by twenty-eight hundred soldiers 
especially devoted to him. Arriving at Senigallia he greeted with apparent 
cordiality the four leaders of the conspiracy—Vitellozzo Vitelli, Paolo and 
Francesco Orsini, and Oliverotto. He invited them to a conference with him in 
the governor’s palace; when they came he had them arrested; and that very night 
(December 31, 1502) he had Vitelli and Oliverotto strangled. The two Orsini 
were kept in prison till Caesar could communicate with his father; apparently 


Alexander’s views agreed with his son’s; and on January 18 the two men were 
put to death.71 

Caesar prided himself on his clever stroke at Senigallia; he thought Italy 
should thank him for ridding it so neatly of four men who were not only feudal 
usurpers of Church lands but had been reactionary oppressors of helpless 
subjects. Perhaps he felt a qualm or two, for he excused himself to Machiavelli: 
“Tt is proper to snare those who are proving themselves past masters in the art of 
snaring others.”72 Machiavelli fully agreed with him, and considered Caesar, at 
this time, the bravest and wisest man in Italy. Paolo Giovio, historian and 
bishop, called the quadruple extinction of the conspirators bellissimo inganno—a 
“most lovely ruse.”73 Isabella d’Este, playing safe, sent Caesar congratulations, 
and a hundred masks to amuse him “after the fatigues and struggles of this 
glorious expedition.” Louis XII hailed the coup as “a deed worthy of the great 
days of Rome.”74 

Alexander was now free to express his full rage at the conspiracy against his 
son and the reclaimed cities of the Church. He claimed to have evidence that 
Cardinal Orsini had plotted with his relatives to assassinate Caesar;7° he had the 
Cardinal and several other suspects arrested (January 3, 1503); he seized the 
Cardinal’s palace, and confiscated all his goods. The Cardinal died in prison on 
February 22, probably through excitement and exhaustion; Rome speculated that 
the Pope had had him poisoned. Alexander advised Caesar to root out the Orsini 
completely from Rome and the Campagna. Caesar was not so anxious; perhaps 
he too was exhausted; he delayed returning to the capital, and then set out 
unwillingly”® to besiege Giulio Orsini’s mighty fortress at Ceri (March 14, 
1503). In this siege—perhaps in others—Borgia used some of Leonardo’s war 
machines; one was a movable tower holding three hundred men and capable of 
being raised to the top of the enemy’s walls.”” Giulio surrendered, and went with 
Caesar to the Vatican to ask for peace; the Pope granted it on condition that all 
Orsini castles in papal territory should be given up to the Church; it was done. In 
the meantime Perugia and Fermo had quietly accepted the governors sent them 
by Caesar. Bologna was still unredeemed, but Ferrara had joyfully received 
Lucrezia Borgia as its duchess. Aside from these two major principalities— 
which would occupy Alexander’s successors—the reconquest of the Papal States 
was complete, and Caesar Borgia, at twenty-eight, found himself the governor of 
a realm equaled in size, in the peninsula, only by the Kingdom of Naples. He 
was now by common consent the most remarkable and powerful man in Italy. 

For a time he remained in unwonted quiet at the Vatican. We should have 
expected him at this point to send for his wife; he did not. He had left her with 
her family in France, and she had bore him a child during his wars; 


occasionally he wrote to her and sent her gifts; but he never saw her again. The 
Duchesse de Valentinois lived a modest and retired life in Bourges, or in the 
chateau de La Motte-Feuilly in the Dauphiné, waiting hopefully to be sent for, or 
to have her husband come to her. When he was ruined and deserted she tried to 
go to him; when he died she hung her house with black, and remained in 
mourning for him until her death. Perhaps he would have sent for her later, had 
he been given more than a few months of peace; more likely he looked upon the 
marriage as purely political, and felt no obligation to tenderness. There was 
apparently only a modicum of tenderness in him, and he kept most of that for 
Lucrezia, whom he loved as much as he could love a woman. Even when 
hurrying from Urbino to Milan to circumvent his foes with Louis XII, he had 
gone considerably out of his way to visit his sister at Ferrara, then dangerously 
ill. Returning from Milan he stopped there again, held her in his arms while 
physicians bled her, and stayed with her till she was out of danger.7® Caesar was 
not made for marriage; he had mistresses, but none for long; he was too 
consumed by the will to power to let any woman enter possessively into his life. 

In Rome he lived in privacy, almost in concealment. He worked at night and 
was rarely seen by day. But he worked hard, even in this period of seeming rest; 
he kept close watch on his appointees in the States of the Church, punished those 
who misused their position, had one appointee put to death for cruelty and 
exploitation, and always found time to see men who needed his instructions on 
the government of the Romagna or the maintenance of order in Rome. Those 
who knew him respected his shrewd intelligence, his capacity for going directly 
to the heart of the matter, for seizing every opportunity that chance presented, 
and for taking quick, decisive, and effective action. He was popular with his 
soldiers, who secretly admired the saving severity of his discipline. They highly 
approved of the bribes, stratagems, and deceits by which he reduced the number 
and persistence of his enemies and the battles and casualties of his troops.79 
Diplomats were chagrined to find that this swift-moving and fearless young 
general could outthink them and outreason them in their shrewdest subtleties, 
and could, at need, match all their charm and tact and eloquence.®? 

His flair for secrecy made him an easy victim for the satirists of Italy, and for 
the ugly rumors that hostile ambassadors or deposed aristocrats might invent or 
spread; it is impossible today to separate fact from fiction in these lurid reports. 
A favorite story was that Alexander and his son made a practice of arresting rich 
ecclesiastics on trumped up charges, and releasing them on the payment of large 
ransoms or fines; so, it was alleged, the bishop of Cesena, for a crime whose 
nature was not divulged, was cast into Sant’ Angelo, and was freed on paying 
10,000 ducats to the Pope.8! We cannot say whether this was justice or robbery; 


in fairness to Alexander we should bear in mind that it was then the custom of 
both secular and ecclesiastical courts to make crime pay the court by replacing 
expensive imprisonment with lucrative fines. According to the Venetian 
ambassador Giustiniani and the Florentine ambassador Vittorio Soderini, Jews 
were frequently arrested on charges of heresy, and could prove their orthodoxy 
only by substantial contributions to the papal treasury.®2 It is possible; but Rome 
was known for its relatively decent treatment of the Jews, and no Jew was 
considered a heretic—or was prosecuted by the Inquisition—for being a Jew. 

Many rumors charged the Borgias with poisoning rich cardinals to accelerate 
the reversion of their estates to the Church. Some such casualties seemed so well 
attested—trather by repetition than by evidence—that Protestant historians 
generally accepted them as late as the judicious Jacob Burckhardt (1818—97)’83 
and the Catholic historian Pastor believed it “extremely probable that Caesar 
poisoned Cardinal Michiel in order to obtain the money that he wanted.”84 This 
conclusion was founded on the fact that under Julius II (extremely hostile to 
Alexander) a subdeacon, Aquino da Colloredo, being put to the torture, 
confessed that he had poisoned Cardinal Michiel at the behest of Alexander and 
Caesar.85 A twentieth-century historian may be excused for being skeptical of 
confessions elicited by torture. An enterprising statistician has shown that the 
death rate among cardinals was no higher in Alexander’s pontificate than before 
or afterward;86 but there is no doubt that Rome, in the last three years of that 
reign, thought it dangerous to be a cardinal and rich.®” Isabella d’Este wrote to 
her husband to be careful what he said about Caesar, for “he does not scruple to 
conspire against those of his own blood”;®8 apparently she accepted the tale that 
he had killed the Duke of Gandia. Roman gossip talked about a slow poison, 
cantarella, whose base was arsenic, and which, dropped as a powder upon food 
or into drink—even into the sacramental wine of the Mass-would produce a 
leisurely death difficult to trace to its human cause. Historians now generally 
reject the slow poisons of the Renaissance as legendary, but believe that in one 
or two cases the Borgias poisoned rich cardinals.®9, !V Further research may 
reduce these cases to zero. 

Worse stories were told of Caesar. To amuse Alexander and Lucrezia, we are 
assured, he released into a courtyard several prisoners who had been sentenced 
to death, and, from a safe point, showed his bowmanship by shooting fatal 
arrows into one after another of the convicts as they sought some refuge from his 
shafts.99 Our sole authority for this tale is the Venetian envoy Capello; it is 
rather less probable that Caesar did this than that a diplomat should lie. Much 
history of the Renaissance popes has been written on the authority of war 
propaganda and diplomatic lies. 


The most incredible of the Borgia horrors appears in the usually reliable diary 
of Alexander’s master of ceremonies, Burchard. Under October 30, 1501, the 
Diarium describes a dinner in the apartment of Caesar Borgia in the Vatican, at 
which nude courtesans chased chestnuts scattered over the floor while Alexander 
and Lucrezia looked on.9! The story appears also in the Perugian historian 
Matarazzo, who took it not from Burchard (for the Diarium was still secret) but 
from gossip that ranged out of Rome through Italy; “the thing was known far and 
wide,” he says.92 If so, it is strange that the Ferrarese ambassador, who was in 
Rome at the time, and was later commissioned to investigate the morals of 
Lucrezia and her fitness to marry Alfonso, son of Duke Ercole, made no mention 
of the story in his report, but (as we shall see) gave a most favorable account of 
her; either he was bribed by Alexander, or he ignored unverified gossip. But how 
did the story get into Burchard’s diary? He does not profess to have been 
present, and could hardly be, for he was a man of sturdy morals. Normally he 
included in his notes only such events as he had witnessed, or such as had been 
reported to him on good authority. Was the story interpolated into the 
manuscript? Of the original manuscript only twenty-six pages survive, all 
concerning the period following Alexander’s final illness. Of the remainder of 
the Diarium only copies exist. All these copies carry the story. It may have been 
interpolated by a hostile scribe who thought to liven a dry chronicle with a juicy 
tale; or Burchard may for once have allowed gossip to creep into his notes, or the 
original may have marked it as gossip. Probably the story was based on an actual 
banquet, and the lurid fringe was added by fancy or spite. The Florentine 
ambassador Francesco Pepi, always hostile to the Borgias since Florence was 
almost always at odds with them, reported, on the morrow of the affair, that the 
Pope had stayed up till a late hour in the apartments of Caesar the night before, 
and there had been “dancing and laughter”;95 there is no mention of the 
courtesans. It is incredible that a pope who was at this time making every effort 
to marry his daughter to the heir of the duchy of Ferrara should have risked the 
marriage and a vital diplomatic alliance by allowing Lucrezia to witness such a 
spectacle.94 

But let us look at Lucrezia. 


V. LUCREZIA BoRGIA: 1480-1519 


Alexander admired, perhaps feared, his son, but he loved his daughter with all 
the emotional intensity of his nature. He seems to have taken profounder 
pleasure in her moderate beauty, in her long golden hair (so heavy that it gave 
her headaches), in the rhythm of her light form dancing,9° and in the filial 


devotion that she gave him through all contumely and bereavements, than he had 
ever derived from the charms of Vanozza or Giulia. She was not particularly 
fair, but she was described in her youth as dolce ciera, sweet face; and amid all 
the coarseness and looseness of her times and her environment, through all the 
disillusionments of divorce and the horror of seeing her husband murdered 
almost before her eyes, she kept this “sweet face” to her pious end, for it was a 
frequent theme in Ferrarese poetry. Pinturicchio’s portrait of her, in the Borgia 
apartment of the Vatican, agrees well with this description of her in her youth. 

Like all Italian girls who could afford it, she went to a convent for her 
education. At an unknown age she passed from the house of her mother Vanozza 
to that of Donna Adriana Mila, a cousin of Alexander. There she formed a 
lifelong friendship with Adriana’s daughter-in-law Giulia Farnese, alleged 
mistress of her father. Favored with every good fortune except legitimacy, 
Lucrezia grew up in a gay and joyous girlhood, and Alexander was happy in her 
happiness. 

This carefree youth was ended by marriage. Probably she was not offended 
when her father chose a husband for her; that was then normal procedure for all 
good girls, and produced no more unhappiness than our own reliance on the 
selective wisdom of romantic love. Alexander, like any ruler, thought that the 
marriages of his children should advance the interests of the state; this too, 
doubtless, seemed reasonable to Lucrezia. Naples was then hostile to the papacy, 
and Milan was hostile to Naples; so her first marriage bound her, at the age of 
thirteen, to Giovanni Sforza, aged twenty-six, lord of Pesaro and nephew to 
Lodovico, regent of Milan (1493). Alexander amused himself paternally by 
arranging a handsome home for the couple in Cardinal Zeno’s palace, close to 
the Vatican. 

But Sforza had to live at Pesaro part of the time, and took his young bride 
with him. She languished on those distant shores, far from her doting father and 
the excitement and splendor of Rome; and after a few months she returned to the 
capital. Later Giovanni joined her there; but after Easter of 1497 he stayed at 
Pesaro and she at Rome. On June 14 Alexander asked him to consent to an 
annulment on the ground of the husband’s impotence—the only ground 
recognized by canon law for annulling a valid marriage. Lucrezia, whether in 
grief or in shame, or to circumvent scandalmongers, retired to a convent.2° A 
few days later her brother the Duke of Gandia was slain, and the delicate wits of 
Rome suggested that he had been murdered by agents of Sforza for attempting to 
seduce Lucrezia.97 Her husband denied his impotence, and hinted that Alexander 
was guilty of incest with his daughter. The Pope appointed a committee, headed 
by two cardinals, to inquire into whether the marriage had ever been 


consummated; Lucrezia took oath that it had not, and they assured Alexander 
that she was still a virgin. Lodovico proposed to Giovanni that he should 
demonstrate his potency before a committee including the papal legate at Milan; 
Giovanni forgivably refused. However, he signed a formal admission that the 
marriage had not been consummated; he returned to Lucrezia her dowry of 
31,000 ducats; and on December 20, 1497, the marriage was annulled. Lucrezia, 
who had borne no offspring to Giovanni, bore children to both her later 
husbands; but Sforza’s third wife, in 1505, gave birth to a son presumably his 
own.98 

It was formerly assumed that Alexander had broken the marriage in order to 
make a politically more profitable marriage; there is no evidence for this 
assumption; it is more likely that Lucrezia told the pitiful truth of the matter. But 
Alexander could not let her remain husbandless. Seeking a rapprochement with 
the papacy’s bitter enemy, Naples, he proposed to King Federigo the union of 
Lucrezia with Don Alfonso, Duke of Bisceglie, the bastard son of Federigo’s 
heir Alfonso II. The King agreed, and a formal betrothal was signed (June, 
1498). Federigo’s proxy on this occasion was Cardinal Sforza, uncle to the 
divorced Giovanni. Lodovico of Milan also had encouraged Federigo to accept 
the plan.29 Apparently Giovanni’s uncles felt no resentment at the annulment of 
his marriage. In August the wedding was celebrated in the Vatican. 

Lucrezia facilitated matters by falling in love with her husband. It helped that 
she could mother him, for she was eighteen now, and he was a child of 
seventeen. But it was their misfortune to be important; politics entered even their 
marriage bed. Caesar Borgia, rejected in Naples, went to France for a bride 
(October, 1498); Alexander entered into alliance with Louis XII, the declared 
enemy of Naples; the young Duke of Bisceglie was increasingly ill at ease in a 
Rome filling up with French agents; suddenly he fled to Naples. Lucrezia was 
brokenhearted. To appease her and heal the breach, Alexander appointed her 
regent of Spoleto (August, 1499); Alfonso rejoined her there; Alexander visited 
them at Nepi, reassured the youth, and brought them back to Rome. There 
Lucrezia was delivered of a son, who was named Rodrigo after her father. 

But again their happiness was brief. Whether because Alfonso was 
uncontrollably high-strung, or because Caesar Borgia symbolized the French 
alliance, Alfonso took a passionate dislike to him, which Borgia disdainfully 
returned. On the night of July 15, 1500, some bravos attacked Alfonso as he was 
leaving St. Peter’s. He received several wounds, but managed to reach the house 
of the Cardinal of Santa Maria in Portico. Lucrezia, summoned to him, fainted 
on seeing his condition; she soon recovered, and, with his sister Sancia, tended 
him anxiously. Alexander sent a guard of sixteen men to protect him from 


further injury. Alfonso slowly convalesced. One day he saw Caesar walking in a 
nearby garden. Convinced that this was the man who had hired his assassins, 
Alfonso seized bow and arrow, aimed at Caesar, and shot to kill. The weapon 
narrowly missed its mark. Caesar was not the man to give an enemy a second 
chance; he called his guards and sent them up to Alfonso’s room, apparently 
with orders to slay him; they pressed a pillow upon his face until he died, 
perhaps under the eyes of his sister and his wife.!00 Alexander accepted Caesar’s 
account of the matter, gave Alfonso a quiet burial, and did what he could to 
console the inconsolable Lucrezia. 

She retired to Nepi, and there signed her letters la injelicissima principessa, 
“the most miserable princess,” and ordered Masses for the repose of Alfonso’s 
soul. Strange to relate, Caesar visited her at Nepi (October 1, 1499) only two and 
a half months after Alfonso’s death, and stayed overnight as her guest. Lucrezia 
was malleable and patient; she seems to have looked upon the killing of her 
husband as the natural reaction of her brother to an attempt upon his life. She 
does not appear to have believed that Caesar had hired the unsuccessful assassins 
of Alfonso, though this seems the most probable explanation of another 
Renaissance mystery. During the remainder of her life she gave many proofs that 
her love for her brother had survived all trials. Perhaps because he too, like her 
father, loved her with Spanish intensity, the wits of Rome, or rather of hostile 
Naples,!°! continued to accuse her of incest; one synoptic scribe called her “the 
Pope’s daughter, wife, and daughter-in-law.”102 This, too, she bore with quiet 
resignation. All students of the epoch are now agreed that these charges were 
cruel calumnies,!93 but such libels formed her fame for centuries.V 

That Caesar killed Alfonso with a view to remating her to better political 
result is improbable. After a period of mourning she was offered to an Orsini, 
then to a Colonna—matches hardly as advantageous as that with the son of the 
heir to the Neapolitan throne. Not till November, 1500, do we hear of Alexander 
proposing her to Duke Ercole of Ferrara for Ercole’s son Alfonso;1°4 and not till 
September, 1501, was she betrothed to him. Presumably Alexander hoped that a 
Ferrara ruled by a son-in-law, and a Mantua long since bound to Ferrara by 
marriage, would in effect be papal states; and Caesar seconded the plan as 
offering greater security for his conquests, and an elegant background for an 
attack upon Bologna. Ercole and Alfonso hesitated, for reasons already retailed. 
Alfonso had been offered the hand of the Countess of Angouléme, but 
Alexander topped his offer with the pledge of an immense dowry, and practical 
remission of the annual tribute that Ferrara had been paying to the papacy. Even 
so, it is hardly credible that one of the oldest and most prosperous ruling families 
in Europe would have received Lucrezia as wife to the future duke had it 


believed the lurid stories bandied about by the intellectual underworld of Rome. 
As neither Ercole nor Alfonso had yet seen Lucrezia, they followed customary 
procedure in such diplomatic matings, and asked the Ferrarese ambassador in 
Rome to send them a report on her person, her morals, and her accomplishments. 
He replied as follows: 


Illustrious Master: Today after supper Don Gerardo Saraceni and I betook ourselves to the 
Illustrious Madonna Lucrezia to pay our respects in the name of Your Excellency and His Majesty 
Don Alfonso. We had a long conversation regarding various matters. She is a most intelligent and 
lovely, and also an exceedingly gracious, lady. Your Excellency and the Illustrious Don Alfonso— 
so we were led to conclude—will be highly pleased with her. Besides being extremely graceful in 
every way, she is modest, lovable, and decorous. Moreover, she is a devout and God-fearing 
Christian. Tomorrow she is going to confession, and during Christmas week she will receive 
communion. She is very beautiful, but her charm of manner is still more striking. In short, her 
character is such that it is impossible to suspect anything “sinister” of her; but on the contrary we 
look for only the best... Rome, December 23, 1501.... 


Your Excellency’s servant, 
Joannes Lucas105 


The Excellent and Illustrious Estensi were convinced, and sent a magnificent 
body of knights to escort the bride from Rome to Ferrara. Caesar Borgia 
equipped two hundred cavaliers to accompany her, and supplied musicians and 
buffoons to amuse the arduous travel hours. Alexander, proud and happy, 
provided her with a retinue of 180 persons, including five bishops. Vehicles 
especially built for the trip, and 150 mules, carried her trousseau; and this 
included a dress valued at 15,000 ducats ($187,500?), a hat worth 10,000 and 
200 bodices costing a hundred ducats each.!°6 On January 6, 1502, having 
privately taken leave of her mother Vanozza, Lucrezia began her bridal tour 
across Italy to join her fiancé. Alexander, after bidding her good-by, went from 
point to point on the line of procession to catch another glimpse of her as she 
rode on her little Spanish horse all caparisoned in harness of leather and gold; he 
watched until she and her retinue of a thousand men and women were out of 
sight. He suspected that he would never see her again. 

Rome had probably never witnessed such an exit before, nor Ferrara such an 
entry. After twenty-seven days of travel, Lucrezia was met outside the city by 
Duke Ercole and Don Alfonso with a superb cavalcade of nobles, professors, 
seventy-five mounted archers, eighty trumpeters and fifers, and fourteen floats 
carrying highborn ladies sumptuously dressed. When the procession reached the 
cathedral two ropewalkers descended from its towers and addressed 
compliments to Lucrezia. As the ducal palace was reached all prisoners were 
given their liberty. The people rejoiced in the beauty and smiles of their future 
duchess; and Alfonso was happy to have so splendid and charming a bride.107 


VI. THE COLLAPSE OF THE BORGIA POWER 


The final years of Alexander were apparently happy and prosperous. His 
daughter was married into a ducal family, and was respected by all Ferrara; his 
son had brilliantly accomplished his assignments as general and administrator, 
and the Papal States were flourishing under excellent government. The Venetian 
ambassador describes the Pope, in those last years, as cheerful and active, 
apparently quite easy of conscience; “nothing worries him.” He was seventy 
years old on January 1, 1501, but, reported the ambassador, “he seems to grow 
younger every day.” 108 

On the afternoon of August 5, 1503, Alexander, Caesar, and some others 
dined in the open air at the villa of Cardinal Adriano da Corneto, not far from the 
Vatican. All remained in the gardens till midnight, for the heat indoors was 
exhausting. On the 11th the Cardinal was attacked by a severe fever, which 
lasted three days and then subsided. On the 12th both the Pope and his son were 
bedded with fever and vomiting. Rome, as usual, talked of poison; Caesar, said 
gossip, had ordered the poisoning of the Cardinal to secure his fortune; by 
mistake the poisoned food had been eaten by nearly all the guests. Historians 
now agree with the physicians who treated the Pope, that the cause was malarial 
infection, invited by prolonged exposure to the night air of midsummer Rome. 109 
In that same month malarial fever laid low half the household of the Pope, and 
many of these cases proved fatal;!!° in Rome there were hundreds of deaths 
from the same cause in that season. 

Alexander lingered for thirteen days between life and death, occasionally 
recovering to the extent of resuming the conferences of diplomacy; on August 13 
he played cards. The doctors bled him repeatedly, probably once too much, 
depleting his natural strength. He died on August 18. Soon afterward the body 
became black and fetid, lending color to hasty rumors of poison. Carpenters and 
porters, “joking and blaspheming,” says Burchard, had trouble forcing the 
swollen corpse into the coffin designed for it.111 Gossip added that a little devil 
had been seen, at the moment of death, carrying Alexander’s soul to hell.112 

The Romans rejoiced at the passing of the Spanish Pope. Riots broke out, the 
“Catalans” were chased from the city or were killed in their tracks; their houses 
were plundered by the mob; one hundred dwellings were burned to the ground. 
The armed troops of the Colonna and the Orsini entered the city on August 22 
and 23, over the protests of the college of cardinals. Said Guicciardini, the 
patriotic Florentine: 


The whole city of Rome ran together with incredible alacrity, and crowded about the corpse in St. 
Peter’s Church, and were not able to satisfy their eyes with the sight of a dead serpent, who, with his 


immoderate ambition and detestable treachery, with manifold instances of horrid cruelty and 
monstrous lust, and exposing to sale all things without distinction, both sacred and profane, had 
intoxicated the whole world. 113 


Machiavelli agreed with Guicciardini: Alexander 


did nothing but deceive, and thought of nothing else during the whole of his life; nor did any man 
vow with stronger oaths to observe promises which he afterwards broke. Nevertheless he succeeded 
in everything, for he was well acquainted with this part of the world.114 


These condemnations were based on two assumptions: that the tales told of 
Alexander in Rome were true, and that Alexander was unjustified in the methods 
that he used to reclaim the Papal States. Catholic historians, while defending 
Alexander’s right to restore the temporal power of the papacy, generally join in 
condemning Alexander’s methods and morals. Says the honest Pastor: 


He was universally described as a monster, and every sort of foul crime was attributed to him. 
Modern critical research has in many points judged him more fairly and rejected some of the worst 
accusations made against him. But even though we must beware of accepting without examination 
all the tales told of Alexander by his contemporaries... and though the bitter wit of the Romans 
found its favorite exercises in tearing him to pieces without mercy, and attributing to him in popular 
pasquinades and scholarly epigrams a life of incredible foulness, still so much against him has been 
clearly proved that we are forced to reject the modern attempts at whitewashing him as an unworthy 
tampering with truth.... From the Catholic point of view it is impossible to blame Alexander too 
severely. 115 


Protestant historians have sometimes shown a generous lenience to Alexander. 
William Roscoe, in his classic Life and Pontificate of Leo X (1827), was among 
the first to say a good word for the Borgia Pope: 


Whatever were his crimes, there can be no doubt that they have been highly overcharged. That he 
was devoted to the aggrandizement of his family, and that he employed the authority of his elevated 
station to establish a permanent dominion in Italy in the person of his son, cannot be doubted; but 
when almost all the sovereigns of Europe were attempting to gratify their ambition by means equally 
criminal, it seems unjust to brand the character of Alexander with any peculiar and extraordinary 
share of infamy in this respect. While Louis of France and Ferdinand of Spain conspired together to 
seize upon and divide the Kingdom of Naples, by an example of treachery that can never be 
sufficiently execrated, Alexander might surely think himself justified in suppressing the turbulent 
barons, who had for ages rent the dominions of the Church with intestine wars, and in subjugating 
the petty sovereigns of the Romagna, over whom he had an acknowledged supremacy, and who had 
in general acquired their dominions by means as unjustifiable as those which he adopted against 
them. With respect to the accusation so generally believed, of a criminal intercourse between him 
and his own daughter... it might not be difficult to show its improbability. In the second place the 
vices of Alexander were accompanied, though not compensated, by many great qualities, which in 
the consideration of his character ought not to be passed over in silence.... Even by his severest 


adversaries he is allowed to have been a man of elevated genius, of a wonderful memory, eloquent, 
vigilant, and dexterous in the management of all his concerns. 116 


Bishop Creighton summarized Alexander’s character and achievements in 
general agreement with Roscoe’s judgment, and far more mercifully than 
Pastor.117 A later judgment is more favorable still—by the Protestant scholar 
Richard Garnett in The Cambridge Modern History: 


Alexander’s character has undoubtedly gained by the scrutiny of modern historians. It was but 
natural that one accused of so many crimes, and unquestionably the cause of many scandals, should 
alternately appear as a tyrant and a voluptuary. Neither description suits him. The groundwork of his 
character was extreme exuberance of nature. The Venetian ambassador calls him a carnal man, not 
implying anything morally derogatory, but meaning a man of sanguine temperament, unable to 
control his passions and emotions. This perplexed the cool unimpassioned Italians of the diplomatic 
type then prevalent among rulers and statesmen, and their apprehensions have unduly prejudiced 
Alexander, who in truth was not less but more human than most princes of his time. This excessive 
“carnality” wrought in him for good and ill. Unrestrained by moral scruples, or by any spiritual 
conception of religion, he was betrayed by it into gross sensuality of one kind, though in other 
respects he was temperate and abstemious. In the more respectable guise of family affection it led 
him to outrage every principle of justice, though even here he only performed a necessary work 
which could not, as one of his agents said, have been accomplished by “holy water.” On the other 
hand his geniality and joyousness preserved him from tyranny in the ordinary sense of the term.... 
As a ruler, careful of the material weal of his people, he ranks among the best of his age; as a 
practical statesman he was the equal of any contemporary. But his insight was impaired by his lack 
of political morality; he had nothing of the higher wisdom which comprehends the characteristics 
and foresees the drift of an epoch, and he did not know what a principle was. 118 


Those of us who share Alexander’s sensitivity to the charms and graces of 
woman cannot find it in their hearts to throw stones at him for his amours. His 
prepapal deviations were no more scandalous than those of Aeneas Sylvius, who 
fares so well with the historians, or of Julius II, whom time has graciously 
forgiven. It is not recorded that these two Popes took such care of their 
mistresses and their children as Alexander did of his. Indeed there was 
something familial and domestic about Alexander that would have made him a 
relatively respectable man if the laws of the Church, as well as the customs of 
Renaissance Italy and Protestant Germany and England, had allowed the 
marriage of the clergy; his sin was not against nature but against a rule of 
celibacy soon to be rejected by half of Christendom. We cannot say that his 
relation with Giulia Farnese was carnal; so far as we know, neither Vanozza, nor 
Lucrezia, nor Giulia’s husband expressed any objection to it; perhaps it was the 
simple delight of a normal man in the lure and vivacity of a beautiful woman. 

Our judgment of Alexander’s politics must distinguish between his ends and 
his means. His purposes were entirely legitimate—to recover the “Patrimony of 


Peter” (essentially the ancient Latium) from disorderly feudal barons, and to 
regain from usurping despots the traditional States of the Church. The methods 
used by Alexander and Caesar in realizing these aims were those used by all 
other states then and now—war, diplomacy, deceit, treachery, violation of 
treaties, and desertion of allies. Alexander’s abandonment of the Holy League, 
his purchase of French soldiers and support at the price of surrendering Milan to 
France, were major crimes against Italy. And those secular means that states use, 
and consider indispensable, in the lawless jungle of international strife, offend us 
when employed by a pope pledged to the principles of Christ. Whatever danger 
the Church ran of becoming subject to some domineering government—as to 
France at Avignon—if she lost her own territories, it would have been better for 
her to sacrifice all temporal power, and be as poor again as the Galilean 
fishermen, than to adopt the ways of the world to achieve her political ends. By 
adopting them, and financing them, she gained a state and lost a third of 
Christendom. 


Caesar Borgia, slowly recovering from the same illness that had killed the 
Pope, found himself enmeshed in a dozen unanticipated perils. Who could have 
foreseen that he and his father would be incapacitated at the same time? While 
the doctors bled him the Colonna and the Orsini quickly recovered the castles 
that he had taken from them; the deposed lords of the Romagna, with the 
encouragement of Venice, began to reclaim their principalities; and the Roman 
mob, already out of hand, might at any moment, now that Alexander was dead, 
plunder the Vatican and seize the funds upon which Caesar depended for the 
payment of his troops. He sent some armed men to the Vatican; they compelled 
Cardinal Casanuova, at swords’ points, to give up the treasury; so Caesar 
repeated Caesar after fifteen centuries. They brought back to him 100,000 ducats 
in gold, and 300,000 ducats’ worth of plate and jewelry. At the same time he 
sent galleys and troops to prevent his strongest enemy, Cardinal Giuliano della 
Rovere, from reaching Rome. He felt that unless he could persuade the conclave 
to elect a pope favorable to him, he was lost. 

The cardinals insisted that the troops of Caesar, the Orsini, and the Colonna 
should leave Rome before an unintimidated election could be held. All three 
groups yielded. Caesar retired with his men to Civita Castellana, while Cardinal 
Giuliano entered Rome and led, in the conclave, the forces hostile to all Borgias. 
On September 22, 1503, the rival factions in the College chose Cardinal 
Francesco Piccolomini as a compromise pope. He took the name Pius III, in 
honor of his uncle Aeneas Sylvius. He was a man of learning and integrity, 
though he was also the father of a large family.119 He was sixty-four, and 


suffered from an abscess in his leg. He was friendly to Caesar, and allowed him 
to return to Rome. But on October 18 Pius III died. 

Caesar saw that he could no longer prevent the election of Cardinal della 
Rovere, who was clearly the ablest man in the College. In a private interview 
with Giuliano, Caesar effected an apparent reconciliation: he promised Giuliano 
the support of the Spanish cardinals (who were loyal to Caesar), and Giuliano 
promised, if elected, to confirm him as Duke of the Romagna and commander of 
the papal troops. Some other cardinals Giuliano bought with simple bribery.1+2° 
Giuliano della Rovere was chosen pope (October 31, 1503), and took the name 
Julius II, as if to say that he too would be a Caesar, and better Alexander. His 
coronation was postponed till November 26 because the astrologers predicted for 
that day a propitious conjunction of stars. 

Venice did not wait for a lucky star; it seized Rimini, besieged Faenza, and 
gave every sign of taking over as much of the Romagna as possible before the 
Church could organize her forces. Julius bade Caesar go to Imola and recruit a 
new army for the protection of the Papal States. Caesar agreed, and proceeded to 
Ostia with a view to sailing to Pisa. At Ostia a message from the Pope 
commanded him to surrender his control of the Romagna fortresses. In a crucial 
error suggesting that sickness had impaired his judgment, Caesar refused, though 
it should have been obvious that he was now dealing with a man whose will was 
at least as strong as his own. Julius ordered him to return to Rome; Caesar 
obeyed, and was subjected to house arrest. There Guidobaldo, who now not only 
was restored to Urbino but was the newly appointed commander of the papal 
armies, came to see the fallen Borgia. Caesar humbled himself before the man 
whom he had deposed and despoiled, gave him the watchwords of the fortresses, 
returned to him some precious books and tapestries left from the Urbino pillage, 
and begged his intercession with Julius. Cesena and Forli refused to honor the 
watchwords until Caesar was set at liberty; Julius refused to release him until 
Caesar persuaded the Romagna castles to yield to the Pope. Lucrezia implored 
her husband to help her brother; Alfonso (still only heir, not occupant, of the 
ducal throne) did nothing. She appealed to Isabella d’Este; Isabella did nothing; 
probably she and Alfonso knew that Julius was immovable. Caesar finally gave 
the word of surrender to his loyal supporters in the Romagna; the Pope freed 
him, and he fled to Naples (April 19, 1504). 

There he was welcomed by Gonzalo de Cordoba, who gave him a safe- 
conduct. His courage returning sooner than his good sense, he organized a small 
force, and was preparing to sail with it to Piombino (near Leghorn) when he was 
arrested by Gonzalo on orders from Ferdinand of Spain; the “Catholic King” had 
been urged to the action by Julius, who did not propose to have Caesar start a 


civil war. In August Caesar was transported to Spain, and fretted in prison there 
for two years. Lucrezia again sought to have him freed, but in vain. His deserted 
wife pled for him with her brother Jean d’Albret, King of Navarre; a plan of 
escape was devised; and in November, 1506, Caesar was again a free man, at the 
court of Navarre. He soon found a chance to repay d’ Albret. The Count of Lerin, 
a vassal of the King, rebelled; Caesar led part of Jean’s army against the Count’s 
fortress at Viana; the Count made a sortie, which Caesar repulsed; Caesar 
pursued the defeated too recklessly; the Count, reinforced, turned upon him, 
Caesar’s few troops fled; Caesar, with only one companion, stood his ground, 
and fought till he was cut down and killed (March 12, 1507). He was thirty-one 
years old. 

It was an honorable end to a questionable life. There are many things in 
Caesar Borgia that we cannot stomach: his insolent pride, his neglect of his 
faithful wife, his treatment of women as mere instruments of passing pleasure, 
his occasional cruelty to his enemies—as when he condemned to death not only 
Giulio Varano, lord of Camerino, but Giulio’s two sons, and apparently ordered 
the death of the two Manfredi; severities that compare shamefully with the calm 
mercies of the man whose name he bore. Usually he acted on the principle that 
the achievement of his purpose justified any means. He found himself 
surrounded with lies, and managed to lie better than the rest until Julius lied to 
him. He was almost certainly innocent of his brother Giovanni’s death; he was 
probably the man who set the thugs upon the Duke of Bisceglie. He lacked— 
perhaps through illness—the strength to face his own misfortunes with courage 
and dignity. Only his death brought a gleam of nobility into his life. 

But even he had virtues. He must have had extraordinary ability to rise so 
rapidly, to learn so readily the arts of leadership, negotiation, and war. Given the 
difficult task of restoring, with only a small force at his command, the papal 
power in the Papal States, he accomplished it with surprising rapidity of 
movement, skill of strategy, and economy of means. Empowered to govern as 
well as to conquer, he gave the Romagna the fairest rule and most prosperous 
peace that it had enjoyed in centuries. Ordered to clear the Campagna of 
rebellious and troublesome vassals, he did it with a celerity that Julius Caesar 
himself could hardly have surpassed. With such achievements mounting to his 
head, he may well have played with the dream that Petrarch and Machiavelli 
entertained: to give Italy, if necessary by conquest, the unity that would enable 
her to stand against the centralized strength of France or Spain.V! But his 
victories, his methods, his power, his dark secrecy, his swift incalculable attacks, 
made him the terror instead of the liberator of Italy. The faults of his character 


ruined the accomplishments of his mind. It was his basic tragedy that he had 
never learned to love. 


Except, again, Lucrezia. What a contrast she offered to her fallen brother in 
the modesty and prosperity of her final years! She who in Rome had been the 
subject and victim of every scandalmonger was loved by the people of Ferrara as 
a model of feminine virtue.!2! She tried there to forget all the horrors and 
tribulations of her past; she recaptured, with due restraint, the joyousness of her 
youth, and added to it a generous interest in the needs of others. Ariosto, 
Tebaldeo, Bembo, Tito and Ercole Strozzi praised her profitably in their verse; 
they called her pulcherrima virgo, “most beautiful maiden,” and no one blinked 
an eye. Perhaps Bembo tried to play Abélard to her Héloise, and Lucrezia now 
became something of a linguist, speaking Spanish, Italian, French, and reading a 
“little Latin and less Greek.” We are told that she wrote poetry in all these 
tongues.!22 Aldus Manutius dedicated to her his edition of the Strozzi poems, 
and implied, in the preface, that she had offered to underwrite his great printing 
enterprise. 123 

Amid all these learned concerns she found time to bear to her third husband 
four sons and a daughter. Alfonso was well pleased with her in his uneffusive 
way. In 1506, having occasion to leave Ferrara, he appointed her his regent; and 
she fulfilled her duties with such good judgment that the Ferrarese were inclined 
to pardon Alexander for having once left her in charge of the Vatican. 

In the last years of her brief life she devoted herself to the education of her 
children, and to works of charity and mercy; she became a pious Franciscan 
tertiary. On June 14, 1519, she was delivered of her seventh child, but it was 
stillborn. She never rose from that bed of pain. On June 24, aged thirty-nine, 
Lucrezia Borgia, more sinned against than sinning, passed away. 


I. Says the judicious Roscoe: “His attachment to Vanozza appears to have been sincere and uniform; and 
although his connexion was necessarily disavowed, he regarded her as a legitimate wife.” 


II. Cf. the admirable Creighton: “In the precarious condition of Italian politics allies were not to be trusted 
unless their fidelity was secured by interested motives; so Alexander VI used the marriage connections of 
his family as a means to secure for himself a strong political party. He had no one whom he could trust save 
his own children, whom he regarded as instruments for his own plans.”—-M. Creighton, History of the 
Papacy During the Period of the Reformation, III, 263. The impartiality and learning of the Anglican 
bishop is matched in this field only by the scholarship and honesty of the Catholic Ludwig von Pastor’s 
History of the Popes. The existence of these two remarkable histories should long since have dissipated the 
mist of legend cast by partisan pamphleteering around the Renaissance popes. 


III. Pastor (V, 417n) accepts the evidence as conclusive of Alexander’s guilt; but the Pope’s character was 
so blackened by hostile gossip that charity may still suspend judgment. 


IV. “The general tendency of investigation, while utterly shattering all idle attempts to represent Alexander 
as a model pope, has been to relieve him of the most odious imputations against his character. There 
remains the charge of secret poisoning from motives of cupidity, which indeed appears established, or 
nearly so, only in a single instance; but this may imply others.”—Richard Garnett in The Cambridge 
Modern History, I, 242. 


V. Cf. Cambridge Modern History, I, 239: “Nothing could be less like the real Lucrezia than the Lucrezia 
of the dramatists and romancers.” 


VI. “These nations’—France, Spain, England, Hungary—‘“had now become great military monarchies, for 
which” Italy’s “loose bundle of petty states was no match. A Cesare Borgia might possibly have saved her 
if he had wrought at the beginning of the fifteenth century instead of the end.... The only considerable 
approach to consolidation was the establishment of the Papal Temporal Power, of which Alexander and 
Julius were the chief architects. While the means employed in its creation were often most condemnable, 
the creation itself was justified by the helpless condition of the Papacy without it, and by the useful end it 
was to serve when it became the only vestige of dignity and independence left to Italy.”—Cambridge 
Modern History, I, 252. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Julius I 


1503-13 


I. THE WARRIOR 


Ir we place before us Raphael’s searching and profound portrait of Julius II, we 
shall see at once that Giuliano della Rovere was one of the strongest 
personalities that ever reached the papal chair. A massive head bent with 
exhaustion and tardy humility, a wide high brow, a large pugnacious nose, grave, 
deep-set, penetrating eyes, lips tight with resolution, hands heavy with the rings 
of authority, face somber with the disillusionments of power: this is the man who 
for a decade kept Italy in war and turmoil, freed it from foreign armies, tore 
down the old St. Peter’s, brought Bramante and a hundred other artists to Rome, 
discovered, developed, and directed Michelangelo and Raphael, and through 
them gave to the world a new St. Peter’s and the Sistine Chapel ceiling, and the 
stanze of the Vatican. Voila un homme!—here is a man. 

His violent temper presumably characterized him from his first breath. Born 
near Savona (1443) a nephew of Sixtus IV, he reached the cardinalate at twenty- 
seven, and fumed and fretted in it for thirty-three years before being promoted to 
what had long seemed to him his manifest due. He paid no more regard to his 
vow of celibacy than most of his colleagues;! his master of ceremonies at the 
Vatican later reported that Pope Julius would not allow his foot to be kissed 
because it was disfigured ex morbo gallico —with the French disease.2 He had 
three illegitimate daughters, but he was too busy fighting Alexander to find time 
for the unconcealed parental fondness that in Alexander so offended the 
cherished hypocrisies of mankind. He disliked Alexander as a Spanish intruder, 
denied his fitness for the papacy, called him a swindler and a usurper,4 and did 
all he could to unseat him, even to inviting France to invade Italy. 

He seemed made as a foil and contrast to Alexander. The Borgia Pope was 
jovial, sanguine, good-natured (if we except a possible poisoning or two); Julius 
was stern, Jovian, passionate, impatient, readily moved to anger, passing from 
one fight to another, never really happy except at war. Alexander waged war by 


proxy, Julius in person; the sexagenarian Pope became a soldier, more at ease in 
military garb than in pontifical robes, loving camps and besieging towns, having 
guns pointed and assaults delivered under his commanding eyes. Alexander 
could play, but Julius moved from one enterprise to another, never resting. 
Alexander could be a diplomat; Julius found it extremely difficult, for he liked to 
tell people what he thought of them; “often his language overstepped all bounds 
in its rudeness and violence,” and “this fault increased perceptibly as he grew 
older.”° His courage, like his language, knew no limits; stricken with illness time 
and again in his campaigns, he would confound his enemies by recovering and 
leaping upon them once more. 

Like Alexander, he had had to buy a few cardinals to ease his way to the 
papacy, but he denounced the practice in a bull of 1505. If in this matter he did 
not reform with inconvenient precipitation, he rejected nepotism almost 
completely, and rarely appointed relatives to office. In selling church benefices 
and promotions, however, he followed Alexander’s example, and his grants of 
indulgences shared with the building of St. Peter’s in angering Germany.® He 
managed his revenues well, financed war and art simultaneously, and left Leo a 
surplus in the treasury. In Rome he restored social order, which had declined in 
Alexander’s later years, and he governed the States of the Church with wise 
appointments and policies. He allowed the Orsini and the Colonna to reopcupy 
their castles, and sought to tie these powerful families to loyalty by marriages 
with his relatives. 

When he came to power he found the States of the Church in turmoil, and 
half the work of Alexander and Caesar Borgia undone. Venice had seized 
Faenza, Ravenna, and Rimini (1503); Giovanni Sforza had returned to Pesaro; 
the Baglioni were again sovereign in Perugia and the Bentivogli in Bologna; the 
loss of revenues from these cities threatened the solvency of the Curia. Julius 
agreed with Alexander that the spiritual independence of the Church required her 
continued possession of the Papal States; and he began with Alexander’s mistake 
by asking the help of France—and of Germany and Spain to boot—against his 
Italian enemies. France consented to send eight thousand men in exchange for 
three red hats; Naples, Mantua, Urbino, Ferrara, and Florence pledged small 
detachments. In August, 1506, Julius left Rome at the head of his own modest 
force—four hundred cavalry, his Swiss guards, and four cardinals. Guidobaldo, 
the restored Duke of Urbino, was in military command of the papal troops, but 
the Pope rode at their head in person—a sight not seen in Italy for many 
centuries past. Gianpaolo Baglioni, calculating that he could not defeat such a 
coalition, came to Orvieto, surrendered to the Pope, and asked forgiveness. “I 
forgive your mortal sins,” growled Julius, “but the first venial sin you commit, I 


will make you pay for them all.”” Trusting to his religious authority, Julius 
entered Perugia with only a small guard, and before his soldiers could reach the 
gates; Baglioni might have ordered his men to arrest him and close the gates, but 
he dared not. Machiavelli, who was on hand, marveled that Baglioni should lose 
a chance “to do a deed which would have left an eternal memory. He might have 
been the first to show priests how little a man is esteemed who lives and rules as 
they do. He would have done a deed whose greatness would have outweighed all 
its infamy and all the danger which might have followed.”® Machiavelli, like 
most Italians, objected to the temporal power of the papacy, and to popes who 
were also kings. But Baglioni valued his neck, and possibly his soul, more than 
his posthumous fame. 

Julius spent little time in Perugia; his real goal was Bologna. He led his little 
army over the rough roads of the Apennines to Cesena, and then turned upon 
Bologna from the east while the French attacked it from the west. Julius 
reinforced the attack by issuing a bull of excommunication against the 
Bentivogli and their adherents, and offering a plenary indulgence to any man 
who should kill any of them; this was a new brand of war. Giovanni Bentivoglio 
fled, and Julius entered the city borne in a litter on men’s shoulders, and hailed 
by the people as a liberator from tyranny (Nov. 11, 1506). He bade Michelangelo 
make a colossal statue of him for the portal of San Petronio, and then returned to 
Rome. There he rode through the streets in a triumphal car, and was greeted as a 
victorious Caesar. 

But Venice still held Faenza, Ravenna, Rimini, and failed to estimate 
properly the martial spirit of the Pope. Risking Italy to get the Romagna, Julius 
invited France, Germany, and Spain to help him subdue the Queen of the 
Adriatic. We shall see later how vigorously they responded in the League of 
Cambrai (1508)—seeking not to help Julius but to dismember Italy; in joining 
them Julius allowed his justifiable resentment against Venice to overcome his 
love of Italy. While his allies attacked Venice with armies, Julius aimed at her 
one of the most forthright bulls of excommunication and interdict in history. He 
won; Venice restored the stolen cities to the Church, and accepted the most 
humiliating terms; her envoys received absolution, and the removal of the 
interdict, in a long ceremony that sorely tried their knees (1510). Regretting his 
invitation to the French, Julius now reversed his policy to expelling them from 
Italy, and convinced himself that God was reversing the divine policy 
accordingly. When the French ambassador announced to him a French victory 
over the Venetians, and added, “God willed it,” Julius angrily retorted, “The 
devil willed it!”9 


Now he tured his martial eye to Ferrara. Here was an acknowledged papal 
fief, but through Alexander’s concessions at Lucrezia’s betrothal it paid only a 
token tribute to the papacy; moreover Duke Alfonso, after joining in war against 
Venice at the Pope’s behest, refused to make peace at his behest, and remained 
an ally of France. Julius resolved that Ferrara must become wholly a papal state. 
He began his campaign with another bull of excommunication (1510), by which 
the son-in-law of one pope became to another a “son of iniquity and a root of 
perdition.” Without much difficulty Julius, with Venetian aid, took Modena. 
While his troops were resting there the Pope made the mistake of going to 
Bologna. Suddenly news came to him that a French army, instructed to help 
Alfonso, was at the gates. The papal forces were too distant to help him; within 
Bologna were only nine hundred soldiers; and the people of the city, who had 
been oppressed by the papal legate Cardinal Alidosi, could not be relied upon to 
offer resistance to the French. Sick abed with fever, Julius for a moment 
despaired, and thought of drinking poison;!9 he was about to sign a humiliating 
peace with France when Spanish and Venetian reinforcements arrived. The 
French retreated, and Julius sped them on their way with a_ lusty 
excommunication for one and all. 

Meanwhile Ferrara had armed itself so strongly that Julius judged his forces 
inadequate to take it. Not to be cheated of military glory, he led his troops in 
person to besiege Mirandola, a northern outpost of the Ferrara duchy (1511). 
Though now sixty-eight he tramped through deep snow, violated precedent by 
campaigning in winter, presided over councils of strategy, directed operations 
and the placement of cannon, inspected his troops, relished the life of a soldier, 
and let no man surpass him in martial oaths and jests.1! Sometimes the troops 
laughed at him; more often they applauded his courage. When enemy fire killed 
a servant at his side, he moved to other quarters; when these too were reached by 
Mirandola’s artillery, he returned to his first station, shrugging his bent 
shoulders at the danger of death. Mirandola surrendered after two weeks of 
resistance. The Pope ordered that all French soldiers found in the city should be 
put to death; perhaps by mutual arrangement none was found. He protected the 
city from pillage, and preferred to feed and finance his army by selling eight new 
cardinalates. 12 

He sought rest in Bologna, but there he was soon again besieged by the 
French. He fled to Rimini, and the French restored the Bentivogli to power. The 
people cheered the return of their ousted despots; they demolished the castle that 
Julius had built, threw down the statue that Michelangelo had made of him, and 
sold it as bronze scrap to Alfonso of Ferrara; the grim Duke cast it into a cannon, 
which he christened La Giulia in honor of the Pope. Julius launched another bull, 


excommunicating all who had shared in the overthrow of papal authority at 
Bologna. The French troops responded by retaking Mirandola. At Rimini Julius 
found affixed to the door of San Francesco a document signed by nine cardinals, 
which summoned a general council to meet at Pisa on September 1, 1511, to 
examine into the conduct of the Pope. 

Julius returned to Rome broken in health, overwhelmed with disaster, but not 
bowing to defeat. Says Guicciardini: 


Though the Pontiff found himself so grossly deceived by his flattering hopes, yet he seemed in 
his deportment to resemble what the fabulous writers have reported of Antaeus, who, as often as he 
was disabled by the force of Hercules, on touching the ground recovered still greater strength and 
vigor. Adversity had the same effect on the Pope; for when he seemed to be most depressed and 
most dejected, he recovered his spirits, and rose again with greater firmness and constancy of mind, 
and with more pertinacious resolution. 13 


To counter the disaffected cardinals, he published a call for a general council to 
meet at the Lateran Palace on April 19, 1512. He labored night and day to build 
a formidable alliance against France. He was approaching success when he was 
seized with a severe illness (August 17, 1511). For three days he hovered near 
death; on August 21 he remained unconscious so long that the cardinals prepared 
for a conclave to choose his successor; at the same time Pompeo Colonna, 
Bishop of Rieti, appealed to the Roman people to rise against papal rule of their 
city, and re-establish Rienzo’s republic. But on the 22nd Julius regained 
consciousness; overruling his doctors, he drank a substantial draft of wine; he 
surprised all, and disappointed many, by recovering; the republican movement 
faded away. On October 5 he announced that he had formed a Holy League of 
the papacy, Venice, and Spain; on November 17 Henry VIII joined it for 
England. So reinforced, he deposed from their dignities the cardinals who had 
signed the summons to Pisa, and forbade such a council to meet. At the 
command of the French king the Florentine Signory gave permission for the 
banned council to meet at Pisa; Julius declared war upon Florence, and plotted to 
restore the Medici. A group of twenty-seven ecclesiastics, with representatives 
of the king of France and some French universities, met at Pisa (November 5, 
1511); but the inhabitants were so threatening, and Florence so reluctant, that the 
council retired to Milan (November 12). There, under the protection of the 
French garrison, the schismatic councilors could bear in timid safety the taunts 
of the people. 

Having won this battle of the bishops, Julius turned again to war. He 
purchased the alliance of the Swiss, who despatched an army to attack the 
French at Milan; the attack failed, and the Swiss returned to their cantons. On 


Easter Sunday, April 11, 1512, the French under Gaston de Foix, decisively 
helped by Alfonso’s artillery, overwhelmed the composite army of the League at 
Ravenna; practically all the Romagna passed under French control. Julius’ 
cardinals begged him to make peace; he refused. The council at Milan celebrated 
the victory by proclaiming the Pope deposed; Julius laughed. On May 2 he was 
carried in his litter to the Lateran Palace, where he opened the Fifth Lateran 
Council. He soon left it to its own slow development while he hurried back to 
battle. 

On May 17 he announced that Germany had joined the Holy League against 
France. The Swiss, repurchased, entered Italy through the Tirol, and advanced to 
meet a French army disorganized by victory and the death of their leader. Now 
outnumbered, the French abandoned Ravenna, Bologna, even Milan; and the 
schismatic cardinals retreated to France. Once more the Bentivogli fled, and 
Julius was master of Bologna and the Romagna. He seized the opportunity to 
take also Parma and Piacenza; and now he could hope to win Ferrara, which 
could no longer rely on aid from France. Alfonso offered to come to Rome and 
ask for absolution and terms of peace if the Pope would give him a safe-conduct. 
Julius did, Alfonso came, and was graciously absolved; but when he refused to 
exchange Ferrara for little Asti, Julius pronounced his safe-conduct invalid, and 
threatened him with imprisonment and arrest. Fabrizio Colonna, who had 
conveyed the safe-conduct to the Duke, felt that his own honor was involved; he 
helped Alfonso to escape from Rome; after arduous adventures Alfonso made 
his way back to Ferrara, and there resumed the arming of his forts and walls. 

And now at last the demonic energy of the warrior Pope ran out. Late in 
January, 1513, he took to his bed with a complication of ailments. Merciless 
gossip said that his trouble was an aftermath of the “French disease”; others that 
it came from immoderate eating and drinking.!4 When no treatment availed to 
reduce his fever, he reconciled himself to death, gave instructions for his funeral, 
urged the Lateran Council to go on with its work without interruption, confessed 
himself a great sinner, bade farewell to his cardinals, and died with the same 
courage with which he had lived (February 20, 1513). All Rome mourned him, 
and an unprecedented throng came to bid him good-by, and to kiss the feet of the 
corpse. 

We cannot estimate his place in history until we have studied him as the 
liberator of Italy, as the builder of St. Peter’s, and as the greatest patron of art 
that the papacy has ever known. But his contemporaries were right in viewing 
him chiefly as a statesman and a warrior. They feared his incalculable energy, 
his terribilita, his curses and apparently unappeasable wrath; but they sensed 
behind all his violence a spirit capable of compassion and love.! They saw him 


defending the Papal States as unscrupulously and ruthlessly as the Borgias, but 
with no view to aggrandize his family; all but his enemies applauded his aims, 
even when they shuddered at his language and mourned his means. He did not 
govern the reclaimed states as well as Caesar Borgia had done, for he was too 
fond of war to be a good administrator; but his conquests were lasting, and the 
Papal States remained henceforth loyal to the Church until the revolution of 
1870 ended the temporal power of the popes. Julius sinned—like Venice, 
Lodovico, Alexander—by calling foreign armies into Italy; but he succeeded 
better than his predecessors and successors in freeing Italy from these powers 
when they had served his turn. Perhaps he weakened Italy in saving it, and 
taught the “barbarians” that they might fight out their quarrels on the sunny 
plains of Lombardy. There were elements of cruelty in his greatness; he was 
misled by acquisitiveness in attacking Ferrara and in taking Piacenza and Parma; 
he dreamed not only of preserving the legitimate possessions of the Church but 
of making himself the master of Europe, the dictator to kings. Guicciardini 
condemned him for “bringing empire to the Apostolic See by arms and the 
shedding of Christian blood, rather than troubling himself to set an example of 
holy life”;1° but it could hardly be expected of Julius, in his place and age, that 
he should abandon the Papal States to Venice and other assailants, and risk the 
survival of the Church on purely spiritual grounds, when all the world about him 
recognized no rights but those that armed themselves with power. He was what 
he had to be in the circumstances and atmosphere of his time; and his time 
forgave him. 


II. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE: 1492—1513 


The most lasting part of his work was his patronage of art. Under him the 
Renaissance moved its capital from Florence to Rome, and there reached its 
zenith in art, as under Leo X it would reach its peak in literature and scholarship. 
Julius did not care much for literature; it was too quiet and feminine for his 
temperament; but the monumental in art accorded well with his nature and life. 
So he subordinated all other arts to architecture, and left a new St. Peter’s as an 
index of his spirit and a symbol of the Church whose secular power he had 
saved. That he should have financed Bramante, Michelangelo, Raphael, and a 
hundred more, as well as a dozen wars, and have left 700,000 florins in the papal 
treasury, is one of the wonders of history, and one of the causes of the 
Reformation. 

No other man ever brought so many artists to Rome. It was he, for example, 
who invited Guillaume de Marcillat from France to set up the fine stained-glass 


windows of Santa Maria del Popolo. It was characteristic of his vast conceptions 
that he should try to reconcile Christianity and paganism in art as Nicholas V 
had done in letters; for what are the stanze of Raphael but a pre-established 
harmony of classic mythology and philosophy, Hebrew theology and poetry, 
Christian sentiment and faith? And what could better represent the union of 
pagan and Christian art and feeling than the portico and dome, the interior 
columns, statuary, paintings, and tombs of St. Peter’s? Prelates and nobles, 
bankers and merchants, now crowding into an enriched Rome, followed the 
Pope’s lead, and built palaces with almost imperial splendor in opulent rivalry. 
Broad avenues were cut through or from the chaos of the medieval city; 
hundreds of new streets were opened; one of them still bears the great Pope’s 
name. Ancient Rome rose out of its ruins, and became again the home of a 
Caesar. 

St. Peter’s aside, it was, in Rome, an age of palaces rather than of churches. 
Exteriors were uniform and plain: a vast rectangular facade of brick or stone or 
stucco, a portal of stone usually carved in some decorative design; on each floor 
uniform rows of windows, topped with triangular or elliptical pediments; and 
almost always a crowning cornice whose elegant configuration was a special test 
and care of the architect. Behind this unpretentious front the millionaires 
concealed a luxury of ornament and display seldom revealed to the jealous 
popular eye: a central well, usually surrounded or divided by a broad staircase of 
marble; on the ground floor, simple rooms for transacting business or storing 
goods; on the first (our second) floor, the piano nobile, the spacious halls for 
reception and entertainment, and galleries of art, with pavements of marble or 
sturdy colored tile; the furniture, carpets, and textiles of exquisite material and 
form; the walls strengthened with marble pilasters, the ceilings coffered in 
circles, triangles, diamonds, or squares; and on walls and ceilings paintings by 
famous artists, usually of pagan themes—for fashion now decreed that Christian 
gentlemen, even of the cloth, should live amid scenes from classical mythology; 
and on the upper floors the private chambers for lords and ladies, for liveried 
lackeys, for children and nurses, tutors and governesses and maids. Many men 
were rich enough to have, besides their palaces, rural villas as refuges from the 
city’s din or summer heat; and these villas too might conceal sybaritic glories of 
Ormament and comfort, and mural masterpieces by Raphael, Peruzzi, Giulio 
Romano, Sebastiano del Piombo.... This palace and villa architecture was in 
many ways a Selfish art, in which the wealth drawn from unseen and countless 
laborers and distant lands vaunted itself in gaudy decoration for a few; in this 
respect ancient Greece and medieval Europe had shown a finer spirit, devoting 
their wealth not to private luxury but to the temples and cathedrals that were the 


possession, pride, and inspiration of all, the home of the people as well as the 
house of God. 

Of the architects outstanding at Rome in the pontificates of Alexander VI and 
Julius II two were brothers, and a third was their nephew. Giuliano da Sangallo 
began as a military engineer in the Florentine army; passed to the service of 
Ferrante of Naples; and became a friend of Giuliano della Rovere in the early 
days of the latter’s cardinalate. For Giuliano, the cardinal, Giuliano the architect 
turned the abbey of Grottaferrata into a castle-fortress; probably at Alexander’s 
behest he designed the great coffered ceiling of Santa Maria Maggiore, and 
gilded it with the first gold brought from America. He accompanied Cardinal 
della Rovere into exile, built a palace for him in Savona, went with him to 
France, and returned to Rome when his patron at last became pope. Julius 
invited him to submit plans for the new St. Peter’s; when those of Bramante 
were preferred the old architect reproached the new Pope, but Julius knew what 
he wanted. Sangallo outlived both Bramante and Julius, and was later appointed 
administer et coadiutor to Raphael in the building of St. Peter’s; but he died two 
years later. Meanwhile his younger brother Antonio da Sangallo had also come 
from Florence, as architect and military engineer for Alexander VI, and had built 
the imposing church of Santa Maria di Loreto for Julius; and a nephew, Antonio 
Picconi da Sangallo, had begun (1512) the most magnificent of the Renaissance 
palaces of Rome—the Palazzo Farnese. 

The greatest name in the architecture of this age was that of Donato 
Bramante. He was already fifty-six when he came from Milan to Rome (1499), 
but his study of the Roman ruins fired him with youthful zeal to apply classical 
forms to Renaissance building. In the court of a Franciscan convent near San 
Pietro in Montorio he designed a circular Tempietto, or Little Temple, with 
columns and cupola so classical in form that architects studied and measured it 
as if it had been a newly discovered masterpiece of ancient art. From that 
beginning Bramante passed through a succession of chefs-d’oeuvre: the cloister 
of Santa Maria della Pace, the elegant cortile of San Damaso... Julius 
overwhelmed him with assignments, both as architect and as military engineer. 
Bramante laid out the Via Giulia, finished the Belvedere, began the Loggie of 
the Vatican, and designed a new St. Peter’s. He was so interested in his work 
that he cared little for money, and Julius had to command him to accept 
appointments whose revenue would maintain him;!”7 some rivals, however, 
accused him of embezzling papal funds and using shoddy materials in his 
buildings.1® Others described him as a jovial and generous soul, whose home 
became a favorite resort of Perugino, Signorelli, Pinturicchio, Raphael, and other 
artists in Rome. 


The Belvedere was a summer palace built for Innocent VIII, and situated on a 
hill some hundred yards away from the rest of the Vatican. It took its name from 
the beautiful view (bel vedere) that extended before it; and it gave its name to 
various sculptures that were housed in it or its court. Julius had long been a 
collector of ancient art; his prize possession was an Apollo discovered during the 
pontificate of Innocent VIII; when he became Pope he placed it in the cortile of 
the Belvedere, and the Apollo Belvedere became one of the famous statues of the 
world. Bramante gave the palace a new fagade and garden court, and planned to 
connect it with the Vatican proper by a series of picturesque structures and 
gardens, but both he and Julius died before the plan could be carried out. 

If we attribute the Reformation proximately to the sale of indulgences for the 
building of St. Peter’s, the most momentous event in the pontificate of Julius 
was the demolition of the old St. Peter’s and the beginning of the new. 
According to the received tradition the old church had been built by Pope 
Sylvester I (326) over the grave of the Apostle Peter near the Circus of Nero. In 
that church many emperors, from Charlemagne onward, had been crowned, and 
many popes. Repeatedly enlarged, it was, in the fifteenth century, a spacious 
basilica with nave and double aisles, flanked with smaller churches, chapels, and 
convents. But by the time of Nicholas V it showed the wear of eleven centuries; 
cracks veined its walls, and men feared that it might at any moment collapse, 
perhaps upon a congregation. So in 1452 Bernardo Rossellino and Leon Battista 
Alberti were commissioned to strengthen the edifice with new walls. The work 
had hardly begun when Nicholas died; and succeeding popes, needing funds for 
crusades, suspended it. In 1505, after considering and rejecting various other 
plans, Julius II determined to tear down the old church, and build an entirely new 
shrine over what was said to be St. Peter’s grave. He invited several architects to 
submit designs. Bramante won with a proposal to rear a new basilica on the plan 
of a Greek cross (with arms of equal length), and to crown its transept crossing 
with a vast dome; in the famous phrase ascribed to him, he would raise the dome 
of the Pantheon upon the basilica of Constantine. In Bramante’s intent the new 
majestic edifice would cover 28,900 square yards—11,600 more than the area 
covered by St. Peter’s today. Excavation was begun in April, 1506. On April 11 
Julius, aged sixty-three, descended a long and trembling rope ladder to a great 
depth to lay the foundation stone. The work progressed slowly as Julius and his 
funds were more and more absorbed in war. In 1514 Bramante died, happily not 
knowing that his design would never be carried out. 

Many good Christians were shocked at the thought of destroying the 
venerable old cathedral. Most of the cardinals were strongly opposed, and many 
artists complained that Bramante had recklessly shattered the fine columns and 


capitals of the ancient nave when with better care he might have taken them 
down intact. A satire published three years after the architect’s death told how 
Bramante, on reaching St. Peter’s gate, had been severely rebuked by the 
Apostle, and had been refused admittance to Paradise. But, said the satirist, 
Bramante did not like the arrangement of Paradise anyway, nor the steep 
approach to it from the earth. “I will build a new, broad, and commodious road, 
so that old and feeble souls may travel on horseback. And then I will make a 
new Paradise, with delightful residences for the blessed.” When Peter rejected 
this proposal Bramante offered to go down to hell and build a new and better 
inferno, since the old one must by this time be almost bummed out. But Peter 
returned to the question: “Tell me, seriously, what made you destroy my 
church?” Bramante tried to comfort him: “Pope Leo will build you a new one.” 
“Well, then,” said the Apostle, “you must wait at the gate of Paradise until it is 
finished.”19 
It was finished in 1626. 


Ill. THE YOUNG RAPHAEL 


1. Development: 1483-1508 


After Bramante’s death Leo X named to succeed him, as architectural director 
of the work at the new St. Peter’s, a young painter thirty-one years old, too 
young to bear on his shoulders the weight of Bramante’s dome, but the happiest, 
most successful, and best-loved artist in history. 

His good fortune began when he was born to Giovanni de’ Santi, then the 
leading painter at Urbino. Some pictures survive from Giovanni’s brush; they 
suggest an indifferent talent; but they show that Raphael-named after the fairest 
of the archangels—was brought up in the odor of painting. Visiting artists like 
Piero della Francesca often stayed at Giovanni’s home; and Giovanni was 
sufficiently familiar with the art of his time to write intelligently of a dozen 
Italian, and some Flemish, painters and sculptors in his Rhymed Chronicle of 
Urbino. Giovanni died when Raphael was only eleven, but apparently the father 
had already begun to transmit the art to his son. Probably Timoteo Viti, who 
returned to Urbino from Bologna in 1495 after studying with Francia, continued 
the instruction, and brought to Raphael what he had learned from Francia, Tura, 
and Costa. Meanwhile the boy grew up in circles that had access to the court; 
and that refined society that Castiglione was to describe in The Courtier was 
beginning to spread among the lettered classes of Urbino the graces of character, 
manners, and speech that Raphael would illuminate with his art and his life. The 


Ashmolean Museum at Oxford has a remarkable drawing attributed to Raphael 
in the period between 1497 and 1500, and traditionally supposed to be a self- 
portrait. The face almost of a girl, the soft eyes of a poet: these are the features 
that we shall meet again, darker and a little wistful, in the engaging self-portrait 
(c. 1506) in the Pitti Gallery. 

Picture the youth of the earlier portrait passing at sixteen from quiet and 
orderly Urbino to a Perugia where despotism and violence were the order of the 
day. But Perugino was there, whose fame was filling Italy; Raffaello’s guardian 
uncles felt that the boy’s manifest talent deserved instruction from the best 
painters in Italy. They could have sent him to Leonardo at Florence, where he 
might have imbibed some deepening strain of that master’s esoteric lore; but 
there was something peculiar about the great Florentine, something a bit left- 
handed—literally sinister—in his loves, which disturbed all good uncles. Perugia 
was closer to Urbino, and Perugino was returning to Perugia (1499) with 
presumably all the technical tricks of Florentine painters at the tips of his 
brushes. So for three years the handsome lad worked for Pietro Vannucci, helped 
him to decorate the Cambio, mastered his secrets, and learned how to paint 
virgins as blue and devout as Perugino’s own. The Umbrian hills—above all 
around the Assisi that Raphael could sight from the Perugian plateau—gave 
teacher and pupil a full supply of such simple and devoted mothers, fair with the 
forms of youth, yet molded to a trustful piety by the Franciscan air that they 
breathed. 

When Perugino went again to Florence (1502) Raphael remained in Perugia, 
and fell heir to the demand that his master had developed for religious pictures. 
In 1503 he painted for the church of St. Francis a Coronation of the Virgin, now 
in the Vatican: the Apostles and Magdalen, standing around an empty 
sarcophagus, gaze upward to where, on a pavement of clouds, Christ places a 
crown upon Mary’s head, while graceful angels celebrate her with the music of 
lute and tambourines. There are many signs of immaturity in the picture: heads 
insufficiently individualized, faces inexpressive, hands ill formed, fingers rigid, 
and Christ Himself, obviously older than His pretty mother, moving as 
awkwardly as a commencement graduate. But in the angel musicians—the grace 
of their motion, the flow of their draperies, the soft contour of their features— 
Raphael gives a pledge of his future. 

The picture was apparently successful, for in the following year another 
church of San Francesco, in Citta di Castello, some thirty miles from Perugia, 
ordered from him a similar picture—a Sposalizio or Marriage of the Virgin 
(Brera). It repeats some figures from the earlier painting, and copies the form of 
a similar picture by Perugino. But the Virgin herself has now the peculiar mark 


and grace of Raphael’s women—the head modestly inclined, the oval face tender 
and demure, the smooth curve of shoulder and arm and raiment; behind her is a 
woman more buxom and alive, blonde and lovely; to the right a youth in tight 
garb shows that Raphael has studied the human form sedulously; and now all the 
hands are well drawn, and some are beautiful. 

About this time Pinturicchio, who had made Raphael’s acquaintance in 
Perugia, invited him to Siena as assistant. There Raphael made sketches and 
cartoons for some of the brilliant frescoes with which Pinturicchio, in the library 
of the cathedral, told such portions of Aeneas Sylvius’ story as befitted a pope. 
In that library Raphael was struck by an antique statuary group, The Three 
Graces, that Cardinal Piccolomini had brought from Rome to Siena; the young 
artist made a hasty drawing of it, apparently to help his memory. He seems to 
have recognized in these three nudes a different world and morality than those 
that had been impressed upon him in Urbino and Perugia—a world in which 
woman was a joyful goddess of beauty rather than the sorrowful Mother of God, 
and in which the worship of beauty was considered as legitimate as the 
exaltation of purity and innocence. The pagan side of Raphael, which would 
later paint rosy nudes in the bathroom of a cardinal, and place Greek 
philosophers beside Christian saints in the chambers of the Vatican, developed 
now in quiet company with that aspect of his nature and his art which would 
produce The Mass of Bolsena and The Sistine Madonna. In Raphael, more than 
in any other hero of the Renaissance, the Christian faith and the pagan rebirth 
would live in harmonious peace. 

Shortly before or after his visit to Siena he returned briefly to Urbino. There 
he painted for Guidobaldo two pictures that probably symbolized the Duke’s 
triumph over Caesar Borgia: a St. Michael and a St. George, both now in the 
Louvre. Never before, so far as we know, had the artist succeeded so well in 
representing action; the figure of St. George drawing his sword back to strike, 
while his horse rears up in terror and the dragon claws at the knight’s leg, is 
Startling in its vigor and yet pleasing in its grace. Raphael the draftsman was 
coming into his own. 

And now Florence called him, as it had called Perugino and a hundred other 
young painters. He seemed to feel that unless he could live for a while in that 
stimulating hive of competition and criticism, and learn at first hand the latest 
developments in line and composition and color, in fresco and tempera and oil, 
he would never be more than a provincial painter, talented but limited, and fated 
at last for obscure domesticity in the town of his birth. Late in 1504 he set out for 
Florence. 


He behaved there with his usual modesty; studied the ancient sculptures and 
architectural fragments that had been gathered into the city; went to the Carmine 
and copied Masaccio; sought out and pored over the famous cartoons that 
Leonardo and Michelangelo had made for paintings in the Hall of Council in the 
Palazzo Vecchio. Perhaps he met Leonardo; certainly for a time he yielded to 
that elusive master’s influence. It seemed to him now that beside Leonardo’s 
Adoration of the Magi, Mona Lisa, and The Virgin, Child, and St. Anne, the 
paintings of the Ferrara, Bologna, Siena, Urbino schools were struck with the 
rigor of death, and even the Madonnas of Perugino were pretty puppets, 
immature young women of the countryside suddenly endowed with an 
uncongenial divinity. How had Leonardo acquired such grace of line, such 
subtlety of countenance, such shades of coloring? In a portrait of Maddalena 
Doni (Pitti) Raphael obviously imitated the Mona Lisa; he omitted the smile, for 
Madonna Doni apparently had none; but he pictured well the robust form of a 
Florentine matron, the soft, plump, ringed hands of moneyed ease, and the rich 
weave and color of the garments that dignified her form. About the same time he 
painted her husband, Angelo Doni, dark, alert, and stern. 

From Leonardo he passed to Fra Bartolommeo, visited him in his cell at San 
Marco, wondered at the tender expression, the warm feeling, the soft contours, 
the harmonious composition, the deep, full colors, of the melancholy friar’s art. 
Fra Bartolommeo would visit Raphael in Rome in 1514, and wonder in his turn 
at the swift ascent of the modest artist to the pinnacle of fame in the capital of 
the Christian world. Raphael became great partly because he could steal with the 
innocence of Shakespeare, could try one method and manner after another, take 
from each its precious element, and blend these gleanings, in the fever of 
creation, into a style unmistakably his own. Bit by bit he absorbed the rich 
tradition of Italian painting; soon he would bring it to fulfillment. 

Already in this Florentine period (1504—5, 1506-7) he was painting pictures 
now famous throughout Christendom and beyond. The Budapest Museum has a 
Portrait of a Young Man, perhaps a self-portrait, with the same beret and side 
glance of the eyes as in the autoritratto of the Pitti Gallery. When Raphael was 
but twenty-three he painted the lovely Madonna del Granduca (Pitti), whose 
perfectly oval face, and silken hair, and small mouth, and Leonardesque eyelids 
lowered in pensive affection, were framed in a warm contrast of green veil and 
red robe; Ferdinand II, Grand Duke of Tuscany, found such pleasure in 
contemplating this picture that he took it with him on his travels—whence its 
name. Quite as beautiful is the Madonna del Cardellino—of the Goldfinch 
(Uffizi); the Infant Jesus is no masterpiece of conception of design, but the 
playful St. John, arriving triumphantly with the captured bird, is a delight to 


mind and eye, and the face of the Virgin is an unforgettable representation of a 
young mother’s tolerant tenderness. Raphael gave this painting as a wedding 
present to Lorenzo Nasi; in 1547 an earthquake crushed Nasi’s mansion and 
broke the picture into fragments; the pieces were so cleverly reunited that only a 
Berenson, seeing it in the Uffizi, could surmise its vicissitudes. The Madonna in 
the Meadow (Vienna) is a less successful variant; here, however, Raphael gives 
us a remarkable landscape, bathed in the soft blue light of an evening falling 
quietly upon green fields, unruffled stream, towered town, and far-off hills. La 
Belle Jardiniére (Louvre) hardly deserves to be the most famous of the 
Florentine Madonnas; it almost duplicates the Madonna of the Meadow, makes 
the Baptist absurd from nose to foot, and only redeems itself with an ideal Infant 
standing with chubby feet upon the Virgin’s bare foot, and looking up at her 
with loving confidence. The last and most ambitious of them in this period was 
the Madonna del Baldacchino (Pitti)—the Virgin Mother enthroned under a 
canopy (baldacchino), with two angels parting its folds, two saints at each side, 
two angels singing at her feet; all in all a conventional performance, famous only 
because it is Raphael’s. 

In 1505 he interrupted his stay in Florence to visit Perugia and execute two 
commissions there. For the nuns of St. Anthony he painted an altar-piece which 
is now one of the most precious pictures in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. Within a frame beautifully carved, the Virgin sits on a throne, 
looking like Wordsworth’s “nun breathless with adoration”; in her lap the Child 
raises a hand to bless the infant St. John; two exquisite female figures—St. 
Cecilia and St. Catherine of Alexandria-flank the Virgin; in the foreground St. 
Peter frowns and St. Paul reads; and above, in a lunette, God the Father, 
surrounded by angels, blesses the Mother of His Son, and with one hand upholds 
the world. In one panel of the predella Christ prays on the Mount of Olives while 
the Apostles sleep; and in another Mary supports the dead Christ while 
Magdalen kisses His pierced feet. The perfect composition of the ensemble, the 
appealing figures of the female saints, meditative and wistful, the powerful 
conception of the passionate Peter, and the unique vision of Christ on the Mount, 
make this “Colonna” Madonna the first indubitable masterpiece of Raphael. In 
that same year 1506 he painted a less imposing picture, a Madonna (National 
Gallery, London) for the Ansidei family: the Virgin, straitly enthroned, teaches 
the Child how to read; at her left St. Nicholas of Bari, gorgeous in his episcopal 
robes, is also studious; at her right the Baptist, suddenly thirty while his 
playmate is still an infant, points the traditional finger of the Forerunner at the 
Son of God. 


From Perugia Raphael seems to have gone again to Urbino (1506). Now he 
painted for Guidobaldo a second St. George (Leningrad), this time with a lance; 
a handsome young knight sheathed in armor whose gleaming blue displays 
another phase of Raphael’s skill. Probably on the same visit he painted for his 
friends the most familiar of his self-portraits (Pitti): black beret over long black 
locks; face still youthful, and with no trace yet of beard; long nose, small mouth, 
soft eyes; altogether a haunting face, that might have been Keats’s—revealing a 
spirit clean and fresh, and sensitive to every beauty in the world. 

Late in 1506 he returned to Florence. There he painted some of his less 
renowned pictures—St. Catherine of Alexandria (London), and the “Niccolini 
Cowper” Madonna and Child (Washington). About 1780 the third Earl Cowper 
smuggled this out of Florence in the lining of his carriage; it is not one of 
Raphael’s finest, but Andrew Mellon paid $850,000 to add it to his collection 
(1928).2°9 A far greater picture was begun by Raphael at Florence in 1507: The 
Entombment of Christ (Borghese Gallery). It was ordered for the church of San 
Francesco in Perugia by Atalanta Baglioni, who, seven years before, had knelt in 
the street over her own dying son; perhaps through Mary’s grief she expressed 
her own. Taking Perugino’s Deposition as his model, Raphael grouped his 
figures in a masterly composition, almost with the power of Mantegna: the 
emaciated dead Christ, borne in a sheet by a virile and muscular youth and a 
bearded straining man; a splendid head of Joseph of Arimathea; a lovely 
Magdalen leaning in horror over the corpse; Mary fainting into the arms of 
attendant women; every body in a different attitude, yet all rendered with 
anatomical verity and Correggian grace; a somber symphony of reds, blues, 
browns, and greens mingling in a luminous unity, with a Giorgionesque 
landscape showing the three crosses of Golgotha under an evening sky. 

In 1508 Raphael received at Florence a call that changed the current of his 
life. The new Duke of Urbino, Francesco Maria della Rovere, was a nephew of 
Julius II; Bramante, a distant relative of Raphael, was now a favorite with the 
Pope; apparently both the Duke and the architect recommended Raphael to 
Julius; soon an invitation was sent the young painter to come to Rome. He was 
glad to go, for Rome, not Florence was now the exciting and stimulating center 
of the Renaissance world. Julius, who had lived for four years in the Borgia 
apartment, had tired of seeing Giulia Farnese playing Virgin on the wall; he 
wished to move into the four chambers once used by the admirable Nicholas V; 
and he wanted these stanze or rooms to be decorated with paintings congenial to 
his heroic stature and aims. In the summer of 1508 Raphael went to Rome. 


2. Raphael and Julius I: 1508-13 


Rarely since Pheidias had so many great artists gathered in one city and year. 
Michelango was carving figures for Julius’ gigantic tomb, and was painting the 
Sistine Chapel ceiling; Bramante was designing the new St. Peter’s; Fra 
Giovanni of Verona, master woodworker, was carving doors and chairs and 
bosses for the stanze; Perugino, Signorelli, Peruzzi, Sodoma, Lotto, Pinturicchio 
had already painted some of the walls; and Ambrogio Foppa, called Caradosso, 
the Cellini of his age, was making gold in every way. 

Julius assigned to Raphael the Stanza della Segnatura, so called because 
usually in this room the Pope heard appeals and signed pardons. He was so 
pleased with the youth’s first paintings here, and saw in him so excellent and 
pliable an agent to execute the grand conceptions that seethed in the papal brain, 
that he dismissed Perugino, Signorelli, and Sodoma, ordered their paintings 
whitewashed, and offered to Raphael the opportunity to paint all the walls of the 
four rooms. Raphael persuaded the Pope to retain some of the work done by the 
earlier artists; most of it, however, was covered over, so that the major paintings 
might have the unity of one mind and hand. For each room Raphael received 
1200 ducats ($15,000?); and on the two rooms that he did for Julius he spent 
four and a half years. He was now twenty-six. 

The plan for the Stanza della Segnatura was lordly and sublime: the paintings 
were to represent the union of religion and philosophy, of classic culture and 
Christianity, of Church and state, of literature and law, in the civilization of the 
Renaissance. Probably the Pope conceived the general plan, and chose the 
subjects in consultation with Raphael and the scholars of his court—Inghirami 
and Sadoleto, later Bembo and Bibbiena. In the great semicircle formed by one 
side wall Raphael pictured religion in the persons of the Trinity and the saints, 
and theology in the form of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church discussing the 
nature of the Christian faith as centered in the doctrine of the Eucharist. How 
carefully he prepared himself for this first test of his ability to paint on a 
monumental scale may be seen from the thirty preliminary studies that he made 
for this Disputa del Sacramento. He recalled Fra Bartolommeo’s Last Judgment 
in Santa Maria Nuova at Florence, and his own Adoration of the Trinity in San 
Severo at Perugia; and on them he modeled his design. 

The result was a panorama so majestic as almost to convert the most obdurate 
skeptic to the mysteries of the faith. At the top of the arch, radial lines, 
converging upward, make the uppermost figures seem to bend forward; at the 
bottom the converging lines of a marble pavement give the picture depth. At the 
summit God the Father—a solemn, kindly Abraham —holds up the globe with 
one hand, and with the other blesses the scene; below Him the Son sits, naked to 
the waist, as in a shell; on His right Mary in humble adoration, on His left the 


Baptist still carrying his shepherd’s staff crowned with a cross; beneath Him a 
dove represents the Holy Spirit, third person of the Trinity; everything is here. 
Seated on a fluffy cloud around the Saviour are twelve magnificent figures of 
Old Testament or Christian history: Adam, a bearded Michelangelesque athlete, 
almost nude; Abraham; a stately Moses holding the tables of the Law; David, 
Judas Maccabaeus, Peter and Paul, St. John writing his evangel, St. James the 
Greater, St. Stephen, St. Lawrence, and two others of debated identity; among 
them, and in the clouds—everywhere except in the beards—cherubim and 
seraphim dart in and out, and angels weave through the air on the wings of song. 
Dividing and uniting this celestial assembly from an earthly throng below are 
two cherubim holding the Gospel, and a monstrance displaying the Host. Around 
this a varied assemblage of theologians gathers to consider the problems of 
theology: St. Jerome with his Vulgate and his lion; St. Augustine dictating The 
City of God; St. Ambrose in his episcopal robes; Popes Anacletus and Innocent 
III; the philosophers Aquinas, Bonaventura, and Duns Scotus; the dour Dante 
crowned as if with thorns; the gentle Fra Angelico; the angry Savonarola 
(another Julian revenge on Alexander VI); and finally, in a corner, bald and ugly, 
Raphael’s protecting friend Bramante. In all these human figures the young artist 
has achieved an astonishing degree of individualization, making each face a 
credible biography; and in many of them a degree of superhuman dignity 
ennobles the whole picture and theme. Probably never before had painting so 
successfully conveyed the epic sublimity of the Christian creed. 

But could the same youth, now twenty-eight, represent with equal force and 
grandeur the role of science and philosophy among men? We have no evidence 
that Raphael had ever done much reading; he spoke with his brush and listened 
with his eyes; he lived in a world of form and color in which words were trivial 
things unless they issued in the significant actions of men and women. He must 
have prepared himself by hurried study, by dipping into Plato and Diogenes 
Laértius and Marsilio Ficino, and by humble conversation with learned men, to 
rise now to his supreme conception, The School of Athens—half a hundred 
figures summing up rich centuries of Greek thought, and all gathered in an 
immortal moment under the coffered arch of a massive pagan portico. There, on 
the wall directly facing the apotheosis of theology in the Disputa, is the 
glorification of philosophy: Plato of the Jovelike brow, deep eyes, flowing white 
hair and beard, with a finger pointing upward to his perfect state; Aristotle 
walking quietly beside him, thirty years younger, handsome and cheerful, 
holding out his hand with downward palm, as if to bring his master’s soaring 
idealism back to earth and the possible; Socrates counting off his arguments on 
his fingers, with armed Alcibiades listening to him lovingly; Pythagoras trying to 


imprison in harmonic tables the music of the spheres; a fair lady who might be 
Aspasia; Heraclitus writing Ephesian riddles; Diogenes lying carelessly disrobed 
on the marble steps; Archimedes drawing geometries on a slate for four absorbed 
youths; Ptolemy and Zoroaster bandying globes; a boy at the left running up 
eagerly with books, surely seeking an autograph; an assiduous lad seated in a 
corner taking notes; peeking out at the left, little Federigo of Mantua, Isabella’s 
son and Julius’ pet; Bramante again; and hiding modestly, almost unseen, 
Raphael himself, now sprouting a mustache. There are many more, about whose 
identity we shall let leisurely pundits dispute; all in all, such a parliament of 
wisdom had never been painted, perhaps never been conceived, before. And not 
a word about heresy, no philosophers burned at the stake; here, under the 
protection of a Pope too great to fuss about the difference between one error and 
another, the young Christian has suddenly brought all these pagans together, 
painted them in their own character and with remarkable understanding and 
sympathy, and placed them where the theologians could see them and exchange 
fallibilities, and where the Pope, between one document and another, might 
contemplate the co-operative process and creation of human thought. This 
painting and the Disputa are the ideal of the Renaissance—pagan antiquity and 
Christian faith living together in one room and harmony. These rival panels, in 
the sum of their conception, composition, and technique, are the apex of 
European painting, to which no man has ever risen again. 

A third wall remained, smaller than the other two, and so broken by a 
casement window that unity of pictorial subject seemed impossible there. It was 
a brilliant choice to let that surface picture poetry and music; so a chamber 
heavily laden with theology and philosophy was made light and bright with the 
world of harmonious imagination, and gentle melodies could sing silently 
through the centuries across that room where unappealable decisions gave life or 
death. In this fresco of Parnassus, Apollo, seated under some laurel trees atop the 
sacred mount, draws from his viol “ditties of no tone”; and at his right a Muse 
reclines in graceful ease, baring a lovely breast to the saints and sages on the 
adjacent walls; and Homer recites his hexameters in blind ecstasy, and Dante 
looks with unreconciled severity even at this goodly company of graces and 
bards; and Sappho, too beautiful to be Lesbian, strums her cithara: and Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, Tibullus, and other singers chosen by time mingle with Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Ariosto, Sannazaro, and lesser voices of more recent Italy. So the 
young artist suggested that “life without music would be a mistake,”2! and that 
the strains and visions of poetry might lift men to heights as lofty as the myopia 
of wisdom and the impudence of theology. 


On the fourth wall, also pierced by a window, Raphael honored the place of 
law in civilization. In the lunette he painted figures of Prudence, Force, and 
Moderation; on one side of the casement he represented civil law in the form of 
The Emperor Justinian Promulgating the Pandects, and on the other, canon law 
in the person of Pope Gregory IX Promulgating the Decretals. Here, to flatter 
his irascible master, he pictured Julius as Gregory, and achieved another 
powerful portrait. In the circles, hexagons, and rectangles of the ornate ceiling he 
painted little masterpieces like The Judgment of Solomon, and symbolic figures 
of theology, philosophy, jurisprudence, astronomy, and poetry. With these and 
similar cameos, and some medallions left by Sodoma, the great Stanza della 
Segnatura was complete. 

Raphael had exhausted himself there, and never attained to such colossal 
excellence again. By 1511, when he began the next room—now called the 
Stanza d’Eliodoro from its central picture—the conceptual inspiration of Pope 
and artist seemed to lose force and fire. Julius could hardly be expected to 
dedicate his entire apartment to a glorification of a union between classic culture 
and Christianity; it was natural now that he should devote a few walls to 
commemorating scenes in Scriptural and Christian story. Perhaps to symbolize 
his expected expulsion of the French from Italy, he chose for one side of the 
chamber the vivid description, in the Second Book of Maccabees, of how 
Heliodorus and his pagan cohorts, attempting to abscond with the treasury of the 
Jerusalem Temple (186 B.c.), were overwhelmed by three angel warriors. 
Against an architectural background of great pillars and receding arches the high 
priest Onias, kneeling at the altar, begs divine aid. On the right a mounted angel, 
with irresistible wrath, tramples down the robber general, while two other 
heavenly rescuers advance to attack the fallen infidel, whose stolen coins spill 
out upon the pavement. On the left, with sublime disdain of chronology, Julius II 
sits enthroned in calm majesty, watching the expulsion of the invaders; at his 
feet a crowd of Jewish women mingle incongruously with Raphael (now bearded 
and solemn) and his friends Marcantonio Raimondi the engraver and Giovanni 
di Foliari, a member of the papal secretariat. It is hardly as exalting a fresco as 
the Disputa or The School of Athens; it is too visibly devoted, at the cost of 
compositional unity, to the celebration of one pontiff and a passing theme; but it 
is still a masterpiece, vibrating with action, stately with architecture, and almost 
rivaling Michelangelo in the display of angry and muscular anatomies. 

On another wall Raphael painted The Mass of Bolsena. About 1263 a 
Bohemian priest of Bolsena (near Orvieto), who had doubted that the 
sacramental wafer was really transformed into the body and blood of Christ, was 
amazed to see drops of blood ooze from the Host that he had just consecrated in 


the Mass. In commemoration of this miracle Pope Urban IV ordered the erection 
of a cathedral at Orvieto, and the annual celebration of the Corpus Christi feast. 
Raphael painted the scene with brilliance and mastery. The priestly skeptic gazes 
at the bleeding Host, while the acolytes behind him start at the sight; women and 
children at one side, Swiss guards at the other, unable to see the miracle, are 
visibly unmoved; Cardinals Riario and Schinner and other ecclesiastics stare at 
the scene in mingled astonishment and terror; across from the altar, kneeling on 
a prie-dieu carved with grotesques, Julius II looks on in quiet dignity, as if he 
had known all along that the Host would bleed. Technically this is one of the 
best of the stanze frescoes: Raphael has distributed his figures skillfully around 
and above the window that mounts into the wall; he has designed them with 
firmness of line and careful execution; and he has brought to flesh and drapery a 
new depth and warmth of coloring. The figure of the kneeling Julius is a 
revealing portrait of the Pope in his final year. Still the warrior strong and stern, 
still the proud King of Kings, he is a man worn with his toils and combats, 
clearly marked for death. 

During these major labors (1508-13) Raphael produced several memorable 
Madonnas. The Virgin with the Diadem (Louvre) reverts to the Umbrian style of 
modest piety. The Madonna della Casa Alba— literally “the Lady of the White 
House”—is a graceful study in pink and green and gold, with the large and 
flowing lines of Michelangelo’s sibyls; Andrew Mellon contributed $1,166,400 
to the Soviet Government in exchange for this picture (1936). The Madonna di 
Foligno (Vatican) shows a lovely Virgin and Child in the clouds, a ghastly 
Baptist pointing to her, a stout St. Jerome presenting to her the donor of the 
picture, Sigismondo de’ Conti of Foligno and Rome; here Raphael, under the 
influence of the Venetian Sebastiano del Piombo, achieves a new splendor of 
luminous color. The Madonna della Pesce (Prado) is altogether beautiful: in the 
face and mood of the Virgin; in the Child—never surpassed by Raphael; in the 
youthful Tobit presenting to Mary the fish whose liver has restored his father’s 
sight; in the robe of the angel who guides him; in the patriarchal head of St. 
Jerome. In composition, color, and light this painting can bear comparison with 
the Sistine Madonna itself. 

Finally Raphael in this period raised portrait painting to a height that only 
Titian would reach again. The portrait was a characteristic product of the 
Renaissance, and corresponds to the proud liberation of the individual in that 
flamboyant age. Raphael’s portraits are not numerous, but they all stand on the 
highest level of the art. One of the finest is Bindo Altoviti. Who could surmise 
that this gentle but alert youth, healthy and cleareyed, and as pretty as a girl, was 
no poet but a banker, and a generous patron of artists from Raphael to Cellini? 


He was twenty-two when so portrayed; in 1556 he died at Rome after a noble 
but disastrous and exhausting effort to save the independence of Siena from 
Florence. And of course to this period belongs the greatest of all portraits, the 
Julius IT of the Uffizi Gallery (c. 1512). We cannot say that this is the original 
that first came from Raphael’s hand; possibly it is a studio replica; and the 
marvelous copy in the Pitti Palace was made by none other than that rival 
portraitist, Titian. The fate of the original is unknown. 

Julius himself died before the Stanza d’Eliodoro was finished, and Raphael 
wondered whether the great plan of the four stanze would be carried out. But 
how could a pope like Leo X, wedded to art and poetry almost as deeply as to 
religion, hesitate? The young man from Urbino was to find in Leo his most loyal 
friend; the living genius of happiness was to know under a happy pope his 
happiest years. 


IV. MICHELANGELO 


1. Youth: 1475-1505 


We have left to the last Julius’ favorite painter and sculptor, a man rivaling 
him in temper and terribilita, in power and depth of spirit—the greatest and 
saddest artist in the records of mankind. 

Michelangelo’s father was Lodovico di Lionardo Buonarroti Simoni, podesta 
or mayor of the little town of Caprese, on the road from Florence to Arezzo. 
Lodovico claimed distant kinship with the counts of Canossa, one of whom was 
pleased to acknowledge the relation; Michael always prided himself on having a 
liter or two of noble blood; but ruthless research has proved him mistaken.22 

Born at Caprese on March 6, 1475, and named, like Raphael, after an 
archangel, Michelangelo was the second of four brothers. He was put out to 
nurse near a marble quarry at Settignano, so that he breathed the dust of 
sculpture from his birth; he remarked later that he had sucked in chisels and 
hammers with his nurse’s milk.23 When he was six months old the family moved 
to Florence. He received some schooling there, enough to enable him, in after 
years, to write good Italian verse. He learned no Latin, and never fell so 
completely under the hypnosis of antiquity as did many artists of the time; he 
was Hebraic not classic, Protestant in spirit rather than Catholic. 

He preferred drawing to writing—which is a corruption of drawing. His 
father mourned the preference, but finally yielded to it, and apprenticed Michael, 
aged thirteen, to Domenico Ghirlandaio, then the most popular painter in 
Florence. The contract bound the youth to stay with Domenico three years “to 


learn the art of painting”; he was to receive six florins the first year, eight the 
second, ten the third, and presumably shelter and food. The boy supplemented 
Ghirlandaio’s instruction by keeping his eyes open as he wandered through 
Florence, seeing in everything some object for art. “Thus,” reports his friend 
Condivi, “he used to frequent the fish market and study the shape and hues of 
fishes’ fins, the color of their eyes, and so for every part belonging to them; all 
which details he reproduced with the utmost diligence in his painting.”24 

He had been with Ghirlandaio hardly a year when a combination of nature 
and chance turned him to sculpture. Like many other art students he had free 
access to the gardens in which the Medici had disposed their collections of 
antique statuary and architecture. He must have copied some of these marbles 
with especial interest and skill, for when Lorenzo, wishing to develop a school 
of sculpture in Florence, asked Ghirlandaio to send him some students of 
promise in that direction, Domenico gave him Francesco Granacci and 
Michelangelo Buonarroti. The boy’s father hesitated to let him make the change 
from one art to the other; he feared that his son would be put to cutting stone; 
and indeed Michael was so used for a time, blocking out marble for the 
Laurentian Library. But soon the boy was carving statues. All the world knows 
the story of Michael’s marble faun: how he chiseled a stray piece into the figure 
of an old faun; how Lorenzo, passing, remarked that so old a faun would hardly 
have so complete a set of teeth; and how Michael remedied the fault at one blow 
by knocking a tooth out of the upper jaw. Pleased with the boy’s product and 
aptitude, Lorenzo took him into his home and treated him as his son. For two 
years (1490-2) the young artist lived in the Palazzo Medici, regularly ate at the 
same table with Lorenzo, Politian, Pico, Ficino, and Pulci, heard the most 
enlightened talk about politics, literature, philosophy and art. Lorenzo assigned 
him a good room, and allowed him five ducats ($62.50?) a month for his 
personal expenses. Whatever works of art Michael might produce remained his 
own, to dispose of as he wished. 

These years in the Medici Palace might have been a period of pleasant growth 
had it not been for Pietro Torrigiano. Pietro one day took offense at Michael’s 
banter, and (so he told Cellini), “clenching my fist, I gave him such a blow on 
the nose that I felt bone and cartilage go down like biscuit beneath my knuckles; 
and this mark of mine he will carry to the grave.”25 It was so: Michelangelo for 
the next seventy-four years showed a nose broken at the bridge. It did not 
sweeten his temper. 

In those same years Savonarola was preaching his fiery gospel of puritan 
reform. Michael went often to hear him, and never forgot those sermons, or the 
cold thrill that ran through his youthful blood as the prior’s angry cry, 


announcing the doom of corrupt Italy, pierced the stillness of the crowded 
cathedral. When Savonarola died, something of his spirit lingered in 
Michelangelo: a horror of the moral decay about him, a fierce resentment of 
despotism, a somber presentiment of doom. Those memories and fears shared in 
forming his character, in guiding his chisel and his brush; lying on his back 
under the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, he remembered Savonarola; painting The 
Last Judgment, he resurrected him, and hurled the friar’s fulminations down the 
centuries. 

In 1492 Lorenzo died, and Michael returned to his father’s house. He 
continued his sculpture and painting, and now added a strange experience to his 
education. The prior of the hospital of Santo Spirito allowed him, in a private 
room, to dissect corpses. Michael performed so many dissections that his 
stomach revolted, and for a time he could hardly hold any food or drink. But he 
learned anatomy. He had an absurd chance to show his knowledge when Piero 
de’ Medici asked him to mold a gigantic snow man in the court of the palace. 
Michael complied, and Piero persuaded him to live again in the Casa Medici 
(January, 1494). 

Late in 1494 Michelangelo, in one of his many hectic moves, fled through the 
winter snow of the Apennines to Bologna. One story says that he was warmed of 
Piero’s coming fall by the dream of a friend; perhaps his own judgment 
predicted that event; in any case Florence might not then be safe for one so 
favored by the Medici. At Bologna he studied carefully the reliefs by Iacopo 
della Quercia on the facade of San Petronio. He was engaged to finish the tomb 
of St. Dominic, and carved for it a graceful Kneeling Angel; then the organized 
sculptors of Bologna sent him warning that if he, a foreigner and interloper, 
continued to take work out of their hands, they would dispose of him by one or 
another of the many devices open to Renaissance initiative. Meanwhile 
Savonarola had taken charge of Florence, and virtue was in the air. Michael 
returned (1495). 

He found a patron in Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco, of the collateral branch of the 
Medici. For him he carved a Sleeping Cupid, which had a strange history. 
Lorenzo suggested that he treat the surface to make it look like an antique; 
Michael complied; Lorenzo sent it to Rome, where it was sold for thirty ducats 
to a dealer who sold it for two hundred to Raffaello Riario, Cardinal di San 
Giorgio. The Cardinal discovered the cheat, sent back the Cupid, recovered his 
ducats. It was later sold to Caesar Borgia, who gave it to Guidobaldo of Urbino; 
Caesar reclaimed it on taking that city, and sent it to Isabella d’Este, who 
described it as “without a peer among the works of modern times.”2° Its later 
history is unknown. 


With all his versatile ability Michael found it hard to earn a living by art ina 
city where there were almost as many artists as citizens. An agent of Riario 
invited him to Rome, assuring him that the Cardinal would give him 
employment, and that Rome was full of wealthy patrons. So in 1496 
Michelangelo moved hopefully to the capital, and received a place in the 
household of the Cardinal. Riario did not prove generous; but Iacopo Gallo, a 
banker, commissioned Michael to carve a Bacchus and a Cupid. One is in the 
Bargello at Florence, the other in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. 
The Bacchus is an unpleasant representation of the young god of wine in a state 
of bibbling intoxication; the head is too small for the body, as may be fitting in a 
toper; but the body is well designed, and smooth with an androgynous softness 
of texture. The Cupid is a crouching youth, more like an athlete than a god of 
love; possibly Michelangelo did not name it so incongruously; as sculpture it is 
excellent. Here, almost at the outset, the artist distinguished his work by showing 
the figure in a moment and attitude of action. The Greek preference for repose in 
art was alien to him, except in the Pieta; so—with the same exception—was the 
Greek flair for universality—for depicting general types; Michelangelo chose 
rather to portray an individual imaginary in conception, realistic in detail. He did 
not imitate the antique, except in costumes; his work was characteristically his 
Own, no renaissance, but a unique creation. 

The greatest product of this first stay in Rome was the Pieta that is now one 
of the glories of St. Peter’s. The contract for it was signed by Cardinal Jean de 
Villiers, French ambassador at the papal court (1498); the fee was to be 450 
ducats ($5,625?); the time allowed, one year; and Michael’s banker friend added 
his own generous guarantees: 


I, Iacopo Gallo, pledge my word to his most reverend Lordship that the said Michelangelo will 
finish the said work within one year, and that it shall be the finest work in marble which Rome today 
can show, and that no master of our day shall be able to produce a better. And in like manner... I 
pledge my word to the said Michelangelo that the most reverend Cardinal will disburse the 
payments according to the articles above engrossed.27 


There are some blemishes in this glorious group of the Virgin Mother holding 
her dead Son in her lap: the drapery seems excessive, the Virgin’s head is small 
for her body, her left hand is extended in an inappropriate gesture; her face is 
that of a young woman clearly younger than her Son. To this last complaint 
Michelangelo, as reported by Condivi, made answer: 


Do you not know that chaste women maintain their freshness far longer than the unchaste? How 
much more would this be the case with a virgin into whose breast there never crept the least 
lascivious desire which would affect the body! Nay, I will go further, and hazard the belief that this 


unsullied bloom of youth, besides being maintained in her by natural causes, may have been 
miraculously wrought to convince the world of the virginity and perpetual purity of the Mother.28 


It is a pleasant and forgivable fancy. The spectator is soon reconciled to that 
gentle face, untorn by agony, calm in her grief and love, the bereaved mother 
resigned to the will of God, and consoled by holding for some final moments the 
dear body here cleansed of its wounds, freed from its indignities, resting in the 
lap of the woman that bore it, and beautiful even in death. All the essence and 
tragedy and redemption of life are in this simple group: the stream of births by 
which woman carries on the race; the certainty of death as the penalty for every 
birth; and the love that ennobles our mortality with kindness, and challenges 
every death with new birth. Francis I was right when he pronounced this the 
finest achievement of Michelangelo.29 In all the history of sculpture no man has 
ever surpassed it, except, perhaps, the unknown Greek who carved the Demeter 
of the British Museum. 

The success of the Pieta brought Michelangelo not only fame, which he 
humanly enjoyed, but money, which his relatives were ready to enjoy with him. 
His father had lost, with the fall of the Medici, the little sinecure that Lorenzo 
the Magnificent had given him; Michael’s older brother had entered a 
monastery; the two younger brothers were improvident, and Michael became 
now the main support of the family. He complained of this necessity, but gave 
generously. 

Probably because the disordered finances of his relatives called him, he 
returned to Florence in 1501. A unique assignment came to him in August of 
that year. The Operai or Board of Works at the cathedral owned a block of 
Carrara marble thirteen and a half feet high, but so inegularly shaped that it had 
lain unused for a hundred years. The Board asked Michelangelo could a statue 
be chiseled out of it. He agreed to try; and on August 16 the Operai del Duomo 
and the Arte della Lana (the Wool Guild) signed the contract: 


That the worthy master Michelangelo... has been chosen to fashion, complete, and finish to 
perfection that male statue called II gigante, of nine cubits in height... that the work shall be 
completed within two years dating from September, at a salary of six golden florins per month; that 
what is needed for the accomplishment of this task, as workmen, timbers, etc., shall be supplied him 
by the Operai; and when the statue is finished the Guild consuls and the Operai... shall estimate 
whether he deserve a larger recompense, and this shall be left to their consciences.39 


The sculptor toiled on the refractory material for two and a half years; with 
heroic labor he drew from it, using every inch of its height, his David. On 
January 25, 1504, the Operai assembled a council of the leading artists in 
Florence to consider where II] gigante, as they called the David, should be 


placed: Cosimo Roselli, Sandro Botticelli, Leonardo da Vinci, Giuliano and 
Antonio da Sangallo, Filippino Lippi, David Ghirlandaio, Perugino, Giovanni 
Piffero (father of Cellini), and Piero di Cosimo. They could not agree, and 
finally they left the matter to Michelangelo; he asked that the statue be placed on 
the platform of the Palazzo Vecchio. The Signory consented; but the task of 
moving The Giant from the workshop near the cathedral to the Palazzo took 
forty men four days; a gateway had to be heightened by breaking a wall above it 
before the colossus could pass; and twenty-one additional days were spent in 
raising it into place. For 369 years it stood on the open and uncovered porch of 
the Palazzo, subject to weather, urchins, and revolution. For in a sense it was a 
radical pronunciamento, symbol of the proud restored republic, stern threat to 
usurpers. The Medici, returning to power in 1513, left it untouched; but in the 
uprising that again deposed them (1527) a bench thrown from a window of the 
Palace broke the statue’s left arm. Francesco Salviati and Giorgio Vasari, then 
lads of sixteen, gathered and preserved the pieces, and a later Medici, Duke 
Cosimo, had these fragments put together and replaced. In 1873, after the statue 
had suffered erosion from the weather, David was laboriously transferred to the 
Accademia delle Belle Arti, where it occupies the place of honor as the most 
popular figure in Florence. 

It was a tour de force, and as such can hardly be overpraised; the mechanical 
difficulties were brilliantly overcome. Esthetically one may pick a few flaws: the 
right hand is too large, the neck too long, the left leg overlong below the knee, 
the left buttock does not swell as any proper buttock should. Piero Soderini, head 
of the republic, thought the nose excessive; Vasari tells the story—perhaps a 
legend—how Michelangelo, hiding some marble dust in his hand, mounted a 
ladder, pretended to chisel off a bit of the nose while leaving it intact, and let the 
marble dust fall from his hand before the Gonfalonier, who then pronounced the 
statue much improved. The total effect of the work silences criticism: the 
splendid frame, not yet swollen with the muscles of Michelangelo’s later heroes, 
the finished texture of the flesh, the strong yet refined features, the nostrils tense 
with excitement, the frown of anger and the look of resolution subtly tinged with 
diffidence as the youth faces the fearsome Goliath and prepares to fill and cast 
his sling—these share in making the David, with one exception,!! the most 
famous statue in the world. Vasari thought it “surpassed all other statues ancient 
and modern, Latin or Greek.”31 

The Duomo Board paid Michelangelo a total of 400 florins for the David. 
Allowing for the depreciation of currency between 1400 and 1500, we may 
equate this roughly at $5000 in the money of 1952; it seems a rather small sum 
for thirty months’ work; presumably he accepted other commissions during that 


time. Indeed the Board and Guild themselves, while David was in process, 
engaged him to carve statues, six and a half feet high, of the twelve Apostles, to 
be placed in the cathedral. He was allowed twelve years for the work, was to be 
paid two florins a month, and a house was to be built for his free occupancy. Of 
these statues the sole survivor is a St. Matthew, only half emerged from the block 
of stone, like some figure by Rodin. Looking at it in the Florence Academy, we 
understand better what Michelangelo meant when he defined sculpture as the art 
“that works by force of taking away”; and again, in one of his poems: “In hard 
and craggy stone the mere removal of the surface gives being to a figure, which 
ever grows the more the stone is hewn away.”°2 He often spoke of himself as 
searching to find the figure concealed in the stone, knocking the surface away as 
if seeking a miner buried in fallen rock. 

About 1505 he carved for a Flemish merchant the Madonna that sits in the 
church of Notre Dame at Bruges. It has been highly praised, but it is one of the 
artist’s poorer works—the drapery simple and dignified, the head of the Child 
quite out of proportion to the body, the face of the Virgin pouting and mournful 
as if she felt that it was all a mistake. Still stranger is the homely Virgin in the 
Madonna painted (1505) for Angelo Doni. In truth Michelangelo did not care 
much for beauty; he was interested in bodies, preferably male, and represented 
them sometimes with all the defects of their seen forms, sometimes in a way to 
convey some sermon or idea, but seldom with a view to catching beauty and 
imprisoning it in lasting stone. In this Doni Madonna he offends good taste by 
placing a row of naked youths on a parapet behind the Virgin. Not that he was 
paganizing; he was apparently a sincere, even a puritan, Christian; but here, as in 
The Last Judgment, his fascination with the human body triumphed over his 
piety. He was deeply interested, too, in the anatomy of position, in what happens 
to limbs, extremities, frame, and muscles when the body changes its pose. So 
here the Virgin leans backward, apparently to receive the Child over her 
shoulder from St. Joseph. It is excellent sculpture, but lifeless and almost 
colorless painting. Michelangelo was to protest, time and again, that painting 
was not his forte. 

Therefore he must have felt no great pleasure when Soderini invited him 
(1504) to paint a mural in the Hall of the Great Council of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
while his béte noire, Leonardo da Vinci, was to paint an opposite wall. He 
disliked Leonardo for a hundred reasons—for his aristocratic manners, his costly 
and pretentious dress, his retinue of pretty youths, perhaps for his greater success 
and fame, till then, as a painter. Angelo was not sure that he, a sculptor, could 
rival Leonardo in painting; it was courageous of him to try. For his preliminary 
cartoon he set up a panel of linen-backed paper 288 square feet in area. He had 


made some progress on this sketch when a summons came to him from Rome: 
Julius needed the best sculptor to be found in Italy. The Signory fumed, but let 
Michelangelo go (1505). Perhaps he was not sorry to leave the pencil and the 
brush, and return to the laborious art that he loved. 


2. Michelangelo and Julius I: 1505-13 


He must have seen at once that he would be miserable with Julius, they were 
so much alike. Both had temper and temperament: the Pope imperious and fiery, 
the artist somber and proud. Both were Titans in spirit and aim, acknowledging 
no superior, admitting no compromise, passing from one grandiose project to 
another, stamping their personalities on their time, and laboring with such mad 
energy that when both were dead all Italy seemed exhausted and empty. 

Julius, following the example long since set by the cardinals, wanted for his 
bones a mausoleum whose size and splendor should proclaim his greatness even 
to distant and forgetful posterity. He looked with envy upon the beautiful tomb 
that Andrea Sansovino had just carved for Cardinal Ascanio Sforza in Santa 
Maria del Popolo. Michael proposed a colossal monument twenty-seven feet in 
length and eighteen in width. Forty statues would adorn it: some symbolizing the 
redeemed Papal States; some personifying Painting, Architecture, Sculpture, 
Poetry, Philosophy, Theology—all made captive by the irresistible Pope; others 
depicting his major predecessors, as, for example, Moses; two would picture 
angels—one weeping at Julius’ removal from the earth, the other smiling at his 
entrance into heaven. At the top would be a handsome sarcophagus for the 
mortal papal remains. Along the surfaces of the monument would run bronze 
reliefs recounting the achievements of the Pope in war, government, and art. All 
this was to stand in the tribune of St. Peter’s. It was a design that would use 
many tons of marble, many thousands of ducats, many years of the sculptor’s 
life. Julius approved, gave Angelo two thousand ducats for the purchase of 
marble, and sent him off to Carrara instructed to pick the finest veins. While 
there Michael noted a hill overlooking the sea, and conceived the idea of carving 
the mount into a colossal human figure, which, lighted at the top, would serve as 
a beacon to distant mariners; but Julius’ tomb called him back to Rome. When 
the marble that he had bought arrived, and was piled up in a square by his 
lodgings near St. Peter’s, people marveled at its quantity and cost, and Julius 
rejoiced. 

The drama became tragedy. Bramante, desiring money for the new St. 
Peter’s, looked askance at this titanic project; moreover he feared that 
Michelangelo would replace him as the Pope’s favorite artist; he used his 


influence to divert papal funds and passion from the proposed tomb. For his part 
Julius was planning war upon Perugia and Bologna (1506), and found Mars an 
expensive god; the tomb should wait for peace. Meanwhile Angelo had received 
no salary, had spent on marble all that Julius had advanced him, had paid out of 
his own pocket to furnish the house that the Pope had provided for him. He went 
to the Vatican on Holy Saturday, 1506, to ask for money; he was told to return 
on Monday; he did, and was told to return on Tuesday; like rebuffs met him on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday; on Friday he was turned away with the 
blunt statement that the Pope did not wish to see him. He went home and wrote a 
letter to Julius: 


Most Blessed Father: I have been turned out of the Palace today by your orders; wherefore I give 
you notice that from this time forward, if you want me, you must look for me elsewhere than at 
Rome.33 


He gave instructions for the sale of the furniture he had bought, and took horse 
toward Florence. At Poggibonsi he was overtaken by couriers bearing a letter 
from the Pope, which commanded him to return at once to Rome. If we may 
accept his own account (and he was an unusually honest man) he sent back a 
reply that he would come only when the Pope agreed to fulfill the conditions of 
their understanding for the tomb. He continued to Florence. 

Now he resumed work on the immense cartoon for The Battle of Pisa. He 
chose as his subject no actual warfare, but the moment when the soldiers, who 
had been swimming in the Arno, were suddenly called to action. Michael was 
not concerned with battles; he wanted to study and portray the nude male form in 
every position; here was his chance. He showed some men emerging from the 
river, others running to their weapons, others struggling to pull up stockings on 
wet legs, others leaping or riding on horseback, others hurriedly adjusting their 
armor, some running stark naked to the fight. There was no landscape 
background; Michelangelo never cared for landscape, or for anything in nature 
except the human form. When the cartoon was finished it was put alongside 
Leonardo’s in the Hall of the Pope in Santa Maria Novella. There the rival 
sketches became a school for a hundred artists—Andrea del Sarto, Alonso 
Berruguete, Raphael, Iacopo Sansovino, Perino del Vaga, and a hundred more. 
Cellini, who copied Michelangelo’s cartoon about 1513, described it with 
youthful enthusiasm as “so splendid in action that nothing survives of ancient or 
modern art which touches the same point of lofty excellence. Though the divine 
Michel Agnolo in later life finished that great [Sistine] Chapel, he never rose 
halfway to the same pitch of power.”34 


We cannot say as much. The picture was never painted, the cartoon is lost, 
and only minor fragments survive of the many copies made. While Angelo was 
working on the sketch Pope Julius sent message after message to the Florentine 
Signory, commanding them to send him back to Rome. Soderini, loving the 
artist and fearing for his safety in Rome, temporized. After the third letter from 
the Pope he begged Angelo to obey, saying that his obstinacy endangered the 
peaceful relations between Florence and the papacy. Michael demanded a safe- 
conduct, to be signed by the Cardinal of Volterra. During the delay Julius 
captured Bologna (November, 1506). Now he sent to Florence a peremptory 
order that Michelangelo should come to Bologna for an important commission. 
Armed with a letter from Soderini to Julius, which begged the Pope to “show 
him love and treat him gently,” Michael went once more over the snows of the 
Apennines. Julius received him with a heavy frown, ordered from the room a 
bishop who presumed to rebuke the artist for disobedience, gave Angelo a 
grumbling pardon, and a characteristic assignment. “I wish you to make my 
statue on a large scale in bronze. I mean to place it on the facade of San 
Petronio.”35 Michael was glad to get back to sculpture, though not confident of 
his ability to cast successfully a sitting figure fourteen feet in height. Julius 
provided a thousand ducats for the work; Angelo reported later that he had spent 
all but four ducats on materials, so that he had for himself only that reward for 
two years of labor in Bologna. The task was as heartbreaking as that which 
Cellini described for casting the Loggia Perseus. “I work night and day,” the 
sculptor wrote to his brother Buonarroto; “if I had to begin the whole thing over 
again I do not think I could survive it.”36 In February, 1508, the statue was 
raised to its place above the main portal of the cathedral. In March Michael 
returned to Florence, probably praying that he might never see Julius again. 
Three years later, as we have seen, the statue was melted into cannon. 

Almost at once the Pope sent for him. Angelo went back to Rome, and was 
chagrined to find that Julius wanted him not to carve the great tomb but to paint 
the ceiling of the chapel of Sixtus IV. He hesitated to face the problems of 
perspective and foreshortening in painting a ceiling sixty-eight feet above the 
floor; he protested again that he was a sculptor, not a painter; in vain he 
recommended Raphael as a better man for the work. Julius commanded and 
coaxed, pledging a fee of 3000 ducats ($37,500?); Michael feared the Pope and 
needed the money. Still murmuring, “This is not my trade,” he undertook the 
arduous and uncongenial task. He sent to Florence for five assistants trained in 
design; tore down the clumsy scaffolding that Bramante had raised, erected his 
own, and set to work measuring and charting the ten thousand square feet of the 
ceiling, planning the general design, making cartoons for each separate space, 


including spandrels, pendentives, and lunettes; in all there were to be 343 
figures. Many preliminary studies were made, some from living models. When 
the final form of a cartoon was finished it was carried carefully up the 
scaffolding and was applied, face outward, to the freshly plastered surface of its 
corresponding place; the lines of the composition were then pricked through the 
drawing into the plaster, the cartoon was removed, and the sculptor began to 
paint. 

For over four years—from May, 1508, to October, 1512—Angelo worked on 
the Sistine ceiling. Not continuously; there were interruptions of uncertain 
length, as when he went to Bologna to besiege Julius for more funds. And not 
alone: he had helpers to grind the colors, prepare the plaster, perhaps to draw or 
paint some minor features; parts of the frescoes reveal inferior hands. But the 
five artists whom he had summoned to Rome were soon dismissed; Angelo’s 
style of conception, design, and coloring was so different from theirs and the 
traditions of Florence that he found them more hindrance than aid. Besides, he 
did not know how to get along with others, and it was one of his consolations, up 
there on the scaffold, that he was alone; there he could think, in pain but in 
peace; there he could exemplify Leonardo’s saying: “If you are alone you will be 
wholly your own.” To the technical difficulties Julius added himself by his 
impatience to have the great work completed and displayed. Picture the old Pope 
mounting the frail frame, drawn up to the platform by the artist, expressing 
admiration, always asking, “When will it be finished?” The reply was a lesson in 
integrity: “When I shall have done all that I believe required to satisfy art.”37 To 
which Julius retorted angrily: “Do you want me to hurl you from this 
scaffold>?”’°8 Yielding later to the papal impatience, Angelo took down the 
scaffolding before all final touches had been applied. Then Julius thought that a 
little gold should be added here and there, but the weary artist persuaded him 
that gold trimmings would hardly become the Prophets or the Apostles. When 
for the last time Michael descended from the scaffold he was exhausted, 
emaciated, prematurely old. A story says that his eyes, long accustomed to the 
subdued illumination of the chapel, could hardly bear the light of the sun;39 and 
another story that he found it now easier to read by looking upward than by 
holding the page beneath his eyes.40 

The original plan of Julius for the ceiling had been merely a series of 
Apostles; Michelangelo prevailed upon him to allow an ampler and nobler 
scheme. He divided the convex vault into over a hundred panels by picturing 
columns and moldings between them; and he enhanced the tridimensional 
illusion with lusty youthful figures upholding the cornices or seated on capitals. 
In the major panels, running along the crest of the ceiling, Angelo painted 


episodes from Genesis: the initial act of creation separates light from darkness; 
the sun, moon, and planets come into being at the command of the Creator—a 
majestic figure stern of face, powerful of body, with beard and robes flying in 
the air; the Almighty, even finer in form and feature than in the previous panel, 
extends His right arm to create Adam, while with the left arm He holds a very 
pretty angel—this panel is Michelangelo’s pictorial masterpiece; God, now a 
much older and patriarchal deity, evokes Eve from Adam’s rib; Adam and Eve 
eat the fruit of the tree, and are expelled from Eden; Noah and his sons prepare a 
sacrificial offering to God; the flood rises; Noah celebrates with too much wine. 
All in these panels is Old Testament, all is Hebraic; Michelangelo belongs to the 
prophets pronouncing doom, not to the evangelists expounding the gospel of 
love. 

In the spandrels of alternate arches Angelo painted magnificent figures of 
Daniel, Isaiah, Zecharia, Joel, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, Jonah. In the other spandrels he 
pictured the pagan oracles that were believed to have foretold Christ: the 
graceful Libyan Sibyl, holding an open book of the future; the dark, unhappy, 
powerful Cumaean Sibyl; the studious Persian; the Delphic and Erythrean 
Sibyls; these too are such paintings as rival the sculptures of Pheidias; indeed, all 
these figures suggest sculpture; and Michelangelo, conscripted into an alien art, 
transforms it into his own. In the large triangle at one end of the ceiling, and in 
two others at the other end, the artist still stayed in the Old Testament, with the 
raising of the brazen serpent in the wilderness, the victory of David over Goliath, 
the hanging of Haman, the beheading of Holofernes by Judith. Finally, as if by 
concession and afterthought, in the lunettes and arched recesses above the 
windows, Angelo painted scenes expounding the genealogy of Mary and Christ. 

No one of these pictures quite equals Raphael’s School of Athens in 
conception, drawing, color, and technique; but taken all together, they constitute 
the greatest achievement of any man in the history of painting. The total effect of 
repeated and careful contemplation is far greater than in the case of the Stanze. 
There we feel a happy perfection of artistry, and an urbane union of pagan and 
Christian thought. Here we do not merely perceive technical accomplishment— 
in the perspective, the foreshortenings, the unrivaled variety of attitudes; we feel 
the sweep and breath of genius, almost as creative as in the wind-swept figure of 
the Almighty raising Adam out of the earth. 

Here again Michelangelo has given his ruling passion free rein; and though 
the place was the chapel of the popes, the theme and object of his art was the 
human body. Like the Greeks, he cared less for the face and its expression than 
for the whole physical frame. On the Sistine ceiling are half a hundred male, a 
few female, nudes. There are no landscapes, no vegetation except in picturing 


the creation of plants, no decorative arabesques; as in Signorelli’s frescoes at 
Orvieto, the body of man becomes the sole means of decoration as well as of 
representation. Signorelli was the one painter, as Iacopo della Quercia was the 
one sculptor, from whom Michelangelo cared to learn. Every little space left free 
in the ceiling by the general pictorial plan is occupied by a nude figure, not so 
much beautiful as athletic and strong. There is no sexual suggestion in them, 
only the persistent display of the human body as the highest embodiment of 
energy, Vitality, life. Though some timid souls protested against this profusion of 
nudity in the house of God, Julius made no recorded objection; he was a man as 
broad as his hatreds, and he recognized great art when he saw it. Perhaps he 
understood that he had immortalized himself not by the wars that he had won, 
but by giving the strange and incalculable divinity fretting in Angelo freedom to 
disport itself on the papal chapel vault. 

Julius died four months after the completion of the Sistine ceiling. 
Michelangelo was then nearing his thirty-eighth birthday. He had placed himself 
at the head of all Italian sculptors by his David and Pieta; by this ceiling he had 
equaled or surpassed Raphael in painting; there seemed no other world left for 
him to conquer. Surely even he hardly dreamed that he had over half a century 
yet to live, that his most famous painting, his most mature sculpture, were yet to 
be done. He mourned the passing of the great Pope, and wondered whether Leo 
would have as sure an instinct as Julius for the noble in art. He retired to his 
lodgings, and bided his time. 


I. Cf. his fondness for Federigo, son of Isabella d’Este. Gossip did not scruple to put the vilest interpretation 
on this affection.15 


II. Which should be the Hermes of Praxiteles but more probably is the Statue of Liberty in the harbor of 
New York. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Leo X 


1513-21 


I. THE BOY CARDINAL 


‘Tue Pope that gave his name to one of the most brilliant and immoral ages in 
the history of Rome owed his ecclesiastical career to the political strategy of his 
father. Lorenzo de’ Medici had been almost destroyed by Sixtus IV; he hoped 
that the power of his family, and the security of his progeny in Florence, would 
be helped by having a Medici sitting in the college of cardinals, in the inner 
circles of the Church. He destined his second son for the ecclesiastical state 
almost from Giovanni’s infancy. At seven (1482) the boy was given the tonsure; 
soon he was dowered with benefices in commendam: i.e., he was made absentee 
beneficiary of church properties, and received their surplus revenue. At the age 
of eight he was given the abbacy of Font Douce in France; at nine the rich abbey 
of Passignano, at eleven the historic abbey of Monte Cassino; before his election 
to the papacy Giovanni had collected sixteen such benefices.! At eight he was 
appointed protonotary apostolic; at fourteen he was made a cardinal.! 

The young prelate was provided with all the education available to a 
millionaire’s son. He grew up amid scholars, poets, statesmen, and philosophers; 
he was tutored by Marsilio Ficino; he learned Greek from Demetrius 
Chalcondyles, philosophy from Bermardo da Bibbiena, who became one of his 
cardinals. From the collections of art, and the conversations about art, in or 
around his father’s palace he imbibed that taste for the beautiful which was 
almost a religion to him in his mature years. From his father, perhaps, he learned 
the profuse and sometimes reckless generosity, and the gay, almost epicurean, 
manner of life, which were to distinguish his cardinalate and his pontificate, with 
far-reaching results to the Christian world. At thirteen he entered the university 
that his father had re-established at Pisa; there, for three years, he studied 
philosophy and theology, canon and civil law. When, at sixteen, he was allowed 
openly to join the college of cardinals in Rome, Lorenzo sent him off (March 12, 
1492) with one of the most interesting letters in history: 


You, and all of us who are interested in your welfare, ought to esteem ourselves highly favored 
by Providence, not only for the many honors and benefits bestowed on our house, but more 
particularly for having conferred upon us, in your person, the greatest dignity we have ever enjoyed. 
This favor, in itself so important, is rendered still more so by the circumstances with which it is 
accompanied, and especially by the consideration of your youth and of our situation in the world. 
The first thing that I would therefore suggest to you is, that you ought to be grateful to God, and 
continually to recollect that it is not through your merits, your prudence, or your solicitude, that this 
event has taken place, but through His favor, which you can only repay by a pious, chaste, and 
exemplary life; and that your obligations to the performance of these duties are so much the greater, 
as in your early years you have given some reasonable expectation that your riper age may produce 
such fruits.... Endeavor, therefore, to alleviate the burden of your early dignity by the regularity of 
your life, and by your perseverance in those studies which are suitable to your profession. It gave me 
great satisfaction to learn that in the course of the past year you had frequently, of your own accord, 
gone to communion and confession; nor do I conceive that there is any better way of obtaining the 
favor of heaven than by habituating yourself to a performance of these and similar duties.... 

I well know that as you are now to reside at Rome, that sink of all iniquity, the difficulty of 
conducting yourself by these admonitions will be increased. The influence of example is itself 
prevalent; but you will probably meet with those who will particularly endeavor to corrupt and incite 
you to vice; because, as you may yourself perceive, your early attainment to so great a dignity is not 
observed without envy, and those who could not prevent your receiving that honor will secretly 
endeavor to diminish it, by inducing you to forfeit the good estimation of the public; thereby 
precipitating you into that gulf into which they have themselves fallen; in which attempt the 
consideration of your youth will give them a confidence of success. To these difficulties you ought 
to oppose yourself with the greater firmness as there is at present less virtue amongst your brethren 
of the college. I acknowledge indeed that several of them are good and learned men, whose lives are 
exemplary, and whom I would recommend to you as patterns of your conduct. By emulating them 
you will be so much the more known and esteemed, in proportion as your age, and the peculiarity of 
your situation, will distinguish you from your colleagues. Avoid, however,... the imputation of 
hypocrisy; guard against all ostentation, either in your conduct or in your discourse; affect not 
austerity, nor even appear too serious. This advice you will, I hope, in time understand and practise 
better than I can express it. 

Yet you are not unacquainted with the great importance of the character which you have to 
sustain, for you well know that all the Christian world would prosper if the cardinals were what they 
ought to be; because in such a case there would always be a good pope, upon which the tranquillity 
of Christendom so materially depends. Endeavor then to render yourself such that if all the rest 
resembled you we might expect this universal blessing. To give you particular directions as to your 
behavior and conversation would be a matter of no small difficulty. I shall therefore only 
recommend that in your intercourse with the cardinals and other men of rank your language be 
unassuming and respectful.... On this your first visit to Rome it will, however, be more advisable 
for you to listen to others than to speak much yourself... 

On public occasions let your equipage and dress be rather below than above mediocrity. A 
handsome house and a well ordered family will be preferable to a great retinue and a splendid 
residence.... Silk and jewels are not suitable for persons in your station. Your taste will be better 
shown in the acquisition of a few elegant remains of antiquity, or in the collecting of handsome 
books, and by your attendants being learned and well bred rather than numerous. Invite others to 
your house oftener than you receive invitations. Practise neither too frequently. Let your own food 
be plain, and take sufficient exercise, for those who wear your habit are soon liable, without great 
caution, to contract infirmities.... Confide in others too little rather than too much. There is one rule 
which I would recommend to your attention in preference to all others: Rise early in the morning. 
This will not only contribute to your health, but will enable you to arrange and expedite the business 


of the day; and as there are various duties incident to your station, such as the performance of divine 
service, studying, giving audience, etc., you will find the observance of this admonition productive 
of the greatest utility.... You will probably be desired to intercede for the favors of the Pope on 
particular occasions. Be cautious, however, that you trouble him not too often; for his temper leads 
him to be most liberal to those who weary him least with their solicitations. This you must observe, 
lest you should give him offense, remembering also at times to converse with him on more 
agreeable topics; and if you should be obliged to request some kindness from him, let it be done 
with that modesty and humility which are so pleasing to his disposition. Farewell.2 


Lorenzo died less than a month later, and Giovanni had hardly reached the 
“sink of iniquity” when he hurried back to Florence to support his elder brother 
Piero in a precarious inheritance of political authority. It was one of Giovanni’s 
rare misfortunes that he was again in Florence when Piero fell. To escape the 
indiscriminate wrath of the citizens against the Medici family he disguised 
himself as a Franciscan friar, made his way unrecognized through hostile 
crowds, and applied for admission to the monastery of San Marco, which his 
forebears had lavishly endowed, but which was at the time under the command 
of his father’s enemy, Savonarola. The friars refused him admission. He hid for a 
time in a suburb, and then made his way over the mountains to join his brothers 
in Bologna. Disliking Alexander VI, he avoided Rome; for six years he lived as 
a fugitive or an exile, but apparently never out of funds. With his cousin Giulio 
(later Clement VII) and some friends he visited Germany, Flanders, and France. 
Finally, reconciling himself to Alexander, he took up his residence in Rome 
(1500). 

Everybody there liked him. He was modest, affable, and unostentatiously 
generous. He sent substantial gifts to his old teachers Politian and Chalcondyles. 
He collected books and works of art, and even his ample income hardly sufficed 
for his aid to poets, artists, musicians, and scholars. He enjoyed all the arts and 
graces of life; nevertheless Guicciardini, who lost no love on the popes, 
described him as “having the reputation of a chaste person, and of unblameable 
manners”;? and Aldus Manutius complimented him on his “pious and 
irreproachable life.”4 

His vicissitudes were resumed when Julius II appointed him papal legate to 
govern Bologna and the Romagna (1511). He accompanied the papal army to 
Ravenna; walked unarmed amid the battle, encouraging the soldiers; stayed too 
long on the field of defeat, administering the sacraments to the dying; and was 
captured by a Greek detachment in the service of the victorious French. Taken as 
a prisoner to Milan, he was pleased to note that even the French soldiers paid 
little attention to the schismatic cardinals and their peregrinating council, but 
came eagerly to him for his blessing, his absolution, perhaps his purse. He 
escaped from his lenient captors, joined the Spanish-papal forces that sacked 


Prato and took Florence, and shared with his brother Giuliano in the restoration 
of the Medici to power (1512). A few months later he was called to Rome to 
take part in selecting a successor to Julius. 

He was still only thirty-seven, and could hardly have expected that he himself 
would be chosen pope. He entered the conclave in a litter, suffering from an anal 
fistula.° After a week of debate, and apparently without simony, Giovanni de’ 
Medici was elected (March 11, 1513), and took the name of Leo X. He was not 
yet a priest, but this defect was remedied on March 15. 

Everybody was surprised and delighted. After the dark intrigues of Alexander 
and Caesar Borgia, and the wars and turbulence and tantrums of Julius, it was a 
relief that a young man already distinguished for his easygoing good nature, his 
tact and courtesy, and his opulent patronage of letters and art, was now to lead 
the Church, presumably in the ways of peace. Alfonso of Ferrara, so relentlessly 
fought by Julius, had no fear in coming to Rome. Leo reinvested him with all his 
ducal dignities, and the grateful prince held the stirrup as Leo mounted a horse to 
ride in the coronation procession of March 17. These inauguration ceremonies 
were lavish beyond any precedent, costing 100,000 ducats.6 The banker 
Agostino Chigi provided a float on which a Latin inscription proclaimed 
hopefully: ‘Once Venus” (Alexander) “reigned, then Mars” (Julius), “now 
Pallas” (Wisdom) “rules.” A pithier epigram ran the rounds: “Mars was, Pallas 
is, I, Venus, will always be.”” Poets, sculptors, painters, goldsmiths rejoiced; 
humanists promised themselves a revival of the Augustan Age. Never had a man 
mounted the pontifical chair under more favorable auspices of public 
approbation. 

Leo himself, if we may believe the scribblers of the time, said pleasantly to 
his brother Giuliano: Godiamoci il papato, poiché Dio ci l’ha dato—’Let us 
enjoy the papacy, since God has given it to us.”8 The remark, possibly 
apocryphal, indicated no irreverence, but a blithe spirit, ready to be generous as 
well as happy, and ingenuously unaware, amid its good fortune, that half of 
Christendom was swelling with revolt against the Church. 


II. THE HAPPY POPE 


He began with excellent measures. He forgave the cardinals who had staged 
the anticouncil of Pisa and Milan; that threat of schism ended. He promised— 
and kept his promise—to refrain from touching the estates left by cardinals. He 
reopened the Lateran Council, and welcomed the delegates in his own graceful 
Latin. He effected some minor ecclesiastical reforms, and reduced taxes; but his 
edict calling for larger reforms (May 3, 1514) encountered so much opposition 


from the functionaries whose incomes it would abate that he made no strenuous 
effort to enforce it.9 “I will think the matter over,” he said, “and see how I can 
satisfy everybody.”!° This was his character, and his character was his fate. 

Raphael’s portrait of him (Pitti), painted between 1517 and 1519, is not as 
well known as that of Julius, but that was partly Leo’s fault: there were in this 
case less depth of thought, heroism of action, and worth of inner soul to give 
majesty to the outward face and frame. The representation is merciless. A 
massive man, of more than medium height, and much more than medium weight 
—the indignity of obesity concealed under a fur-trimmed robe of velvet white 
and cape of scarlet red; hands soft and flabby, here shorn of the many rings that 
normally adorned them; a reading glass to help shortsighted eyes; round head 
and plump cheeks, full lips and double chin; large nose and ears; some lines of 
bitterness from the nose to the corners of the mouth; heavy eyes and slightly 
frowning brow: this is the Leo disillusioned with diplomacy, and perhaps soured 
with the unmannerly Reformation, rather than the lighthearted hunter and 
musician, the generous patron, the cultivated hedonist whose accession had so 
gladdened Rome. To do him justice the record must be added to the picture. A 
man is many men, to divers men and times; and not even the greatest portraitist 
can show all these features in one moment’s face. 

The basic quality in Leo, born of his fortunate life, was good nature. He had a 
pleasant word for everybody, saw the best side of everybody except the 
Protestants (whom he could not begin to understand), and gave so generously to 
so many that even this profuse philanthropy, involving heavy drafts on Christian 
purses, shared in causing the Reformation. We hear much of his courtesy, his 
tact, his amiability, his cheerful temper even in sickness and pain. (His fistula, 
repeatedly operated upon, always returned, and sometimes made locomotion an 
agony.) So far as he could, he let others lead their own lives. His initial 
moderation and kindliness yielded to severity when he discovered some 
cardinals plotting against his life. At times he was relentlessly hard, as with 
Francesco Maria della Rovere of Urbino and Gianpaolo Baglioni of Perugia.1!! 
He could lie like a diplomat when he had to, and now and then bettered the 
instruction of the treacherous statesmanship that enmeshed him. More often he 
was humane, as when he forbade (in vain) the enslavement of American Indians, 
and did his best to check the Inquisitorial ferocity of Ferdinand the Catholic. 1!2 
Despite his general worldliness he fulfilled conscientiously all his religious 
duties, observed the fasts, and recognized no inherent contradiction between 
religion and gaiety. He has been charged with saying to Bembo: “It is well 
known to all ages how profitable this fable of Christ has been to us”; but the sole 
authority for this is a violent polemic work, The Pageant of Popes, written about 


1574 by an obscure Englishman, John Bale; and the freethinking Bayle and the 
Protestant Roscoe alike reject the story as itself a fable.1° 

His enjoyments ranged from philosophy to buffoons. He had learned at his 
father’s table to appreciate poetry, sculpture, painting, music, calligraphy, 
illumination, textiles, vases, glass—all the forms of the beautiful except perhaps 
their source and norm, woman; and though his enjoyment of the arts was too 
indiscriminate to be a guide to taste, his patronage of artists and poets carried on 
in Rome the magnanimous traditions of his ancestors in Florence. He was too 
easygoing to take philosophy to heart; he knew how precarious all conclusions 
are, and did not bother his head with metaphysics after his college days. At 
meals he had books read to him, usually of history, or he listened to music. 
There his taste was sure; he had a good ear and a melodious voice. He kept 
several musicians at his court, and paid them lavishly. The improvisatore 
Bernardo Accolti (called Unico Aretino because of his birth in Arezzo and his 
unequaled facility in impromptu poetry and music) was able, with the fees that 
Leo paid him, to buy the little duchy of Nepi; a Jewish lute player earned a castle 
and the title of count; the singer Gabriele Merino was made an archbishop. !4 
Under Leo’s care and encouragement the Vatican choir reached an 
unprecedented degree of excellence. Raphael rightly pictured the Pope as 
reading a book of sacred music. Leo collected musical instruments for their 
beauty as well as their tone. One was an organ adorned with alabaster, and 
judged by Castiglione to be the loveliest that he had ever seen or heard. 

Leo liked also to keep at his court a number of jesters and buffoons. This 
accorded with the custom of his father and of contemporary kings, and did not 
altogether shock a Rome that loved laughter only next to wealth and venery; to 
our hindsight it seems offensive that jests light or coarse should have echoed 
through the papal court while the Reformation raged in Germany. It amused Leo 
to see one of his monk buffoons swallow a pigeon at a mouthful, or forty eggs in 
succession.!5 He received with pleasure from a Portuguese embassy a white 
elephant—brought from India—which genuflected thrice on meeting His 
Holiness.1© To bring him a person whose wit, deformity, or imbecility could 
refresh his mirth was an open sesame to his heart.!”7 He seems to have felt that to 
indulge in such diversions now and then would distract him from physical pain, 
relieve his mind of cosmic worries, and prolong his life.!® There was something 
disarmingly childlike about him. Occasionally he would play cards with 
cardinals, allow the public to sit in as spectators, and then distribute gold pieces 
to the crowd. 

Above all other amusements he loved to hunt. It controlled his tendency to 
corpulence, and allowed him to enjoy the open air and the countryside after 


being a prisoner of the Vatican. He kept a large stable, with a hundred grooms. It 
was his custom to devote nearly all of October to the chase. His physicians 
highly approved of his addiction, but his master of ceremonies, Paris de Grassis, 
complained that the Pope kept his heavy boots on so long that “no one can kiss 
his feet”—at which Leo laughed heartily.19 We get a kindlier view of the Pope 
than in Raphael’s picture when we read how the peasants and villagers would 
come to greet him as he passed along their roads, and would offer him their 
modest gifts—which were so handsomely returned by the pontiff that the people 
eagerly awaited his hunting trips. To the poor girls among them he gave 
marriage dowries; he paid the debts of the sick or aged, or the parents of large 
families.29 These simple folk loved him more sincerely than the 2000 persons 
who made up his menage at the Vatican.!! 

But Leo’s court was no mere focus of amusement and hilarity. It was also the 
meeting place of responsible statemen, and Leo was one of them; it was the 
center of the intellect and wit of Rome, the place where scholars, educators, 
poets, artists, and musicians were welcomed or housed; the scene of solemn 
ecclesiastical functions, ceremonious diplomatic receptions, costly banquets, 
dramatic or musical performances, poetical recitations, and exhibitions of art. It 
was without question the most refined court in the world at that time. The labors 
of popes from Nicholas V to Leo himself in the improvement and adornment of 
the Vatican, in the assemblage of literary and artistic genius, and of the ablest 
ambassadors in Europe, made the court of Leo the zenith not of the art (for that 
had come under Julius) but of the literature and brilliance of the Renaissance. In 
mere quantity of culture history had never seen its equal, not even in Periclean 
Athens or Augustan Rome.22 

The city itself prospered and expanded as Leo’s gathered gold flowed along 
its economic arteries. In thirteen years after his accession, said the Venetian 
ambassador, ten thousand houses were built in Rome, chiefly by newcomers 
from northern Italy following the migration of the Renaissance. Florentines in 
particular crowded in to pick plums from a Florentine pontificate. Paolo Giovio, 
who moved in Leo’s court, estimated the population of Rome at 85,000.23 It was 
not yet so fair a city as Florence or Venice, but it was now by common consent 
the hub of Western civilization; Marcello Alberini, in 1527, called it “the 
rendezvous of the world.”24 Leo, amid amusements and foreign affairs, regulated 
the importation and price of food, abrogated monopolies and “corners,” reduced 
taxes, administered justice impartially, struggled to drain the Pontine marshes, 
promoted agriculture in the Campagna, and continued the work of Alexander 
and Julius in opening or improving streets in Rome.°9 Like his father in 
Florence, he provided circenses as well as panem— engaged artists to plan 


gorgeous pageants, encouraged the masked festivities of Carnival, even allowed 
Borgian bullfights to be staged in St. Peter’s square. He wished the people to 
share in the happiness and jollity of the new Golden Age. 

The city took its cue from the Pope, and let joy be unconfined. Prelates, poets, 
parasites, panders, and prostitutes hurried to Rome to drink the golden rain. The 
cardinals—dowered by the pontiffs, and above all by Leo, with innumerable 
benefices that sent them revenues from all parts of Latin Christendom—were 
now far richer than the old nobility, which was sinking into economic and 
political decay. Some cardinals had an income of 30,000 ducats a year 
(1375,000,).5! They lived in stately palaces manned by as many as three hundred 
servants32 and adorned with every art and luxury known to the time. They did 
not quite think of themselves as ecclesiastics; they were statemen, diplomats, 
administrators; they were the Roman Senate of the Roman Church; and they 
proposed to live like senators. They smiled at those foreigners who expected of 
them the abstinence and continence of priests. Like so many men of their age, 
they judged conduct not by moral but by esthetic standards; a few 
commandments might be broken with impunity if it was done with courtesy and 
taste. They surrounded themselves with pages, musicians, poets, and humanists, 
and now and then dined with courtly courtesans.23 They mourned that their 
salons were normally womanless; “all Rome,” according to Cardinal Bibbiena, 
“says that nothing is wanting here but a Madonna to hold a court.”34 They 
envied Ferrara, Urbino, and Mantua, and rejoiced when Isabella d’Este came to 
spread her robes and feminine graces over their unisexual feast. 

Manners, taste, good conversation, appreciation of art were now at their 
height, and patronage was opulent. There had been cultivated circles in the 
smaller capitals, and Castiglione preferred the quiet coterie of Urbino to the 
cosmopolitan, noisier, flashier civilization of Rome. But Urbino was a tiny 
island of culture; this was a stream, a sea. Luther came and saw it, and was 
shocked and repelled; Erasmus came and saw it, and was charmed to ecstasy.°° 
A hundred poets proclaimed that the Saturnia regna had returned. 


II. SCHOLARS 


On November 5, 1513, Leo issued a bull uniting two impoverished 
institutions of learning: the Studium sacri palatii—the College of the Holy 
Palace, i.e., the Vatican—and the Studium urbis, or City College; these now 
became the University of Rome, and were housed in a building soon known as 
the Sapienza.2° These schools had prospered under Alexander but languished 
under Julius, who diverted their funds to war, and preferred a sword to a book. 


Leo supported the new University handsomely until he too was enmeshed in the 
expensive game of competitive destruction. He brought in a bevy of devoted 
scholars, so that soon the institution had eighty-eight professors—fifteen in 
medicine alone—receiving from fifty to 530 florins ($625 to $6625?) a year. 
Leo, in these early years of his pontificate, did everything that he could to make 
the combined colleges the most scholarly and flourishing university in Italy. 

It was one of his credits that he established the study of Semitic languages. A 
chair in the University of Rome was devoted to the teaching of Hebrew, and 
Teseo Ambrogio was appointed to teach Syriac and Chaldaic in the University of 
Bologna. Leo welcomed the dedication of a Hebrew grammar composed by 
Agacio Guidacerio. Learning that Sante Pagnini was translating the Old 
Testament from the original Hebrew into Latin, he asked to see a specimen, 
liked it, and undertook at once the expense of the laborious enterprise. 

It was Leo, too, who restored Greek studies, which had begun to decline. He 
invited to Rome the old scholar John Lascaris, who had been teaching Greek in 
Florence, France, and Venice; and with him he organized a Greek Academy in 
Rome, distinct from the University. To Lascaris’ pupil Marcus Musurus, chief 
aide to Manutius, Bembo wrote for Leo (August 7, 1513) a letter inviting the 
scholar to secure from Greece “ten young men, or as Many more as you may 
think proper, of good education and virtuous disposition, who may compose a 
seminary of liberal studies, and from whom the Italians may derive the proper 
use and knowledge of the Greek tongue.”3” A month later Manutius published 
the edition of Plato that Musurus had completed, and the great printer dedicated 
the work to the Pope. Leo responded by granting to Aldus, for fifteen years, the 
exclusive privilege of reprinting the Greek or Latin books that Aldus had already 
issued, or would in that period publish; all who should encroach upon this 
privilege were by that deed excommunicated and subject to penalties; this 
privilegium ad imprimendum solum was the Renaissance way of giving to a 
printer a copyright on the editions that he had paid to prepare. Leo added to the 
privilege an earnest recommendation that the Aldine publications should be 
moderately priced; they were. The Greek college was established in the house of 
the Colocci on the Quirinal, and a press was set up there to print textbooks and 
scholia for the students. A similar “Medicean Academy” for Greek studies was 
about the same time founded in Florence. Under Leo’s encouragement Varino 
Camerti, who Latinized his name as Favorinus, compiled the best Greek-Latin 
dictionary yet published in the Renaissance world. 

The Pope’s enthusiasm for the classics was almost a religion. He accepted 
from the Venetians “a shoulder bone of Livy” with the same piety as though it 
had been a relic of some major saint.°®° Soon after his accession he announced 


that he would amply reward any person who should procure for him unpublished 
manuscripts of ancient literature. Like his father, he directed his emissaries and 
appointees in foreign lands to seek and buy for him any manuscripts of ancient 
pagan or Christian authorship and value; and sometimes he dispatched envoys 
for that sole and special purpose, and gave them letters to kings and princes 
soliciting co-operation in the search. His agents seem on occasion to have stolen 
manuscripts when these could not be bought; this was apparently the case with 
the first six books of Tacitus’ Annals, found in the monastery of Corvey in 
Westphalia, for we have a charming letter to the papal agent Heitmers, written 
by or for Leo after the Annals had been edited and published: 


We have sent a copy of the revised and printed books in a beautiful binding to the abbot and his 
monks, that they may place it in their library as a substitute for the one taken from it. But in order 
that they may understand that this purloining has done them far more good than harm, we have 
granted them for their church a plenary indulgence.39 


Leo gave the purloined manuscript to Filippo Beroaldo, with instructions to 
correct and edit the text, and print it in an elegant but convenient form. Said Leo 
in this letter of instruction: 


We have been accustomed, even in our early years, to think that nothing more excellent or useful 
has been given by the Creator to mankind—if we except only the knowledge and true worship of 
Himself—than these studies, which not only lead to the ornament and guidance of human life, but 
are applicable and useful to every particular situation, consoling in adversity, pleasing and honorable 
in prosperity; insomuch that without them we should be deprived of all the grace of life and all the 
polish of society. The security and extension of these studies seem chiefly to depend on two 
circumstances: the number of learned men, and the ample supply of excellent texts. As to the first of 
these we hope, with the divine blessing, to show still more evidently our earnest desire and 
disposition to reward and honor their merits, this having been for a long time past our chief 
delight.... With respect to the acquisition of books, we return thanks to God that in this also an 
opportunity is now afforded us of promoting the advantage of mankind.49 


Leo thought that the judgment of the Church should determine what literature 
would advantage mankind, for he renewed Alexander’s edict for the episcopal 
censorship of books. 

In the sack of the Medici Palace (1494) some of the books collected by Leo’s 
ancestors had been dispersed. Most of them, however, had been bought by the 
monks of San Marco; and these salvaged volumes Leo, while still a cardinal, had 
repurchased for 2652 ducats ($33,150?), and had transferred to his palace in 
Rome. This Laurentian Library was returned to Florence after Leo’s death; we 
shall see its further fortune later. 


The Vatican Library had now swollen to such proportions as to need a corps 
of scholars for its care. When Leo acceded to the papacy the head librarian was 
Tommaso Inghirami—a nobleman and poet, a conversationalist noted for wit 
and brilliance in a society of brilliant wits, and an actor whose success in the part 
of Phaedra in Seneca’s Hippolytus earned him the nickname of Fedra. When he 
died in a street accident in 1516 he was replaced as bibliotecario by Filippo 
Beroaldo, who divided his affections between Tacitus and the learned courtesan 
Imperia, and wrote such excellent Latin poetry as to receive six independent 
translations into French, one by Clement Marot. Girolamo Aleandro or 
Aleander, who became librarian in 1519, was a man of temper, learning, and 
ability. He spoke Latin and Greek, and Hebrew so fluently that Luther 
mistakenly pronounced him a Jew. At the Diet of Augsburg (1520) he strove 
with more passion than wisdom to halt the Protestant tide. Paul III made him a 
cardinal (1538), but four years later Aleander died through too assiduous care of 
his health and too frequent use of medicine.4! He was highly indignant at being 
taken off at sixty-two, and scandalized his friends with his exasperation at the 
ways of Providence.42 

Private libraries were now numerous in Rome. Aleander himself had a 
considerable collection, which he bequeathed to Venice. Cardinal Grimani, 
envied by Erasmus, had eight thousand volumes, in a variety of languages; he 
willed these books to the church of San Salvador in Venice, where they were 
destroyed by fire. Cardinal Sadoleto had a precious library, which he put on a 
ship to send to France; it was lost at sea. Bembo’s library was rich in Provencal 
poets and original manuscripts—e.g., of Petrarch; this collection passed to 
Urbino, thence to the Vatican. Rich laymen like Agostino Chigi and Bindo 
Altoviti imitated the popes and the cardinals in collecting books, engaging 
artists, and supporting poets and scholars. 

These abounded in Leo’s Rome beyond any precedent or later parallel. Many 
cardinals were themselves scholars; some, like Egidio Canisio, Sadoleto, and 
Bibbiena, had been made cardinals because they were scholars of long service to 
the Church. Most of the cardinals in Rome acted as patrons, usually by 
rewarding dedications; and the homes of Cardinals Riario, Grimani, Bibbiena, 
Alidosi, Petrucci, Farnese, Soderini, Sanseverino, Gonzaga, Canisio, and Giulio 
de’ Medici were surpassed only by the papal court as meeting places for the 
intellectual and artistic talent of the city. Castiglione, whose genial nature made 
friends with both the amiable Raphael and the dour and unapproachable 
Michelangelo, maintained a modest salon of his own. 

Leo, of course, was the patron par excellence. No one who could turn a good 
Latin epigram went away from him giftless. As in the days of Nicholas V, 


scholarship—but now also poetry—constituted a claim to some place in the vast 
officialdom of the Church. Lesser lights became apostolic scribes, abbreviatores, 
brief-writers; brighter luminaries rose to be canons, bishops, protonotaries; stars 
like Sadoleto and Bembo became secretaries to the Pope; some, like Sadoleto 
and Bibbiena, were made cardinals. Ciceronian oratory again resounded in 
Rome; epistles rose and fell in cadenced periods; Virgilian and Horatian verse 
flowed in a thousand rivulets into the Tiber as their final destination. Bembo set 
the stylistic standard pontifically; “far better to speak like Cicero;” he wrote to 
Isabella d’Este, “than to be pope.”42 His friend and colleague, Iacopo Sadoleto, 
shamed most of the humanists by combining an impeccable Latin style with 
impeccable morals. There were many men of high integrity among the cardinals 
of this age, and Leo’s humanists were, by and large, of finer temper and life than 
those of the preceding generation.44 Some, however, remained pagan in 
everything but their professed creed. It was an unwritten law that whatever one 
believed or doubted, no gentleman would utter anything critical of a Church that 
was morally so tolerant, and so munificent a patron. 

Bernardo Dovizi da Bibbiena was a composite of all these qualities-scholar, 
poet, dramatist, diplomat, connoisseur, conversationalist, pagan, priest, and 
cardinal. Raphael’s portrait catches only a part of him—his sly eyes and sharp 
nose; it covers his baldness with a red hat, and his gaiety with an unwonted 
gravity. He was light of foot and word and spirit, escaping from every 
vicissitude with a smile. Employed by Lorenzo the Magnificent as secretary and 
tutor, he shared with Lorenzo’s sons the flight of 1494; but he showed his 
cleverness by going to Urbino, charming that urbane circle with his epigrams, 
and using some of his leisure to write and stage a risqué play—Calandra (c. 
1508), the oldest of Italian prose comedies. Julius II brought him to Rome. 
Bernardo managed Leo’s election with so little fuss and friction that Leo at once 
made him apostolic protonotary, and the next day treasurer of the papal 
household, and six months later cardinal. His dignities did not prevent him from 
serving Leo as connoisseur of arts and organizer of festival pageantry. His play 
was performed before the Pope, who enjoyed it with a good stomach. Sent as 
papal nuncio to France, he fell in love with Francis I, and had to be recalled as 
too sensitive for a diplomat. When Raphael decorated his bathroom, it was, by 
the Cardinal’s choice, with the History of Venus and Cupid, a series of pictures 
recounting the triumphs of love; nearly all done in true antique Pompeian style, 
and overleaping Christianity into a world that had never heard of Christ. Leo, 
pretending not to notice the Venus in Bibbiena, was faithful to him to the end. 

Leo relished drama in all its comic forms and degrees, from the simplest farce 
to the subtlest double-entendres of Bibbiena and Machiavelli. In the first year of 


his pontificate he opened a theater on the Capitol. There, in 1518, he witnessed a 
performance of Ariosto’s I Suppositi, and laughed heartily at the equivocal jests 
that stemmed from the plot—the effort of a youth to seduce a maiden.4° Such 
gala performances were more than mere comedy; they included artistic stage 
settings (in this case the scenery was painted by Raphael), a ballet, and entr’acte 
music by a chorus and an orchestra of lutes, violas, cornets, bagpipes, fifes, and 
a small organ. 

To Leo’s pontificate belongs one of the major historical works of the 
Renaissance. Paolo Giovio was a native of Como. There, and in Milan and 
Rome, he practised medicine; but, inspired by the literary excitement that 
greeted Leo’s accession, he gave his leisure hours to writing a Latin history of 
his own times—i.e., from the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII to Leo’s 
pontificate. He was allowed to read the first sections to Leo, who, with his 
customary lavishness, pronounced it the most eloquent and elegant historical 
writing since Livy, and rewarded him at once with a pension. After Leo’s death 
Giovio used what he called his “pen of gold” to write a eulogistic life of his dead 
patron, and his “pen of iron” to indict Pope Adrian VI, who ignored him. 
Meanwhile he continued to labor at his immense Historiae sui temporis, finally 
carrying it to 1547. When Rome was sacked in 1527 he hid his manuscript in a 
church; it was found by a soldier, who then asked the author to buy his own 
book; Paolo was saved from this indignity by Clement VII, who persuaded the 
thief to accept, in lieu of more immediate payment, a benefice in Spain; Giovio 
himself was made bishop of Nocera. His History, and the biographies that he 
added to it, were acclaimed for their fluent and vivid style, but were denounced 
for their careless inaccuracies and their flagrant prejudice. Giovio blithely 
confessed that he praised or condemned the persons of his story according as 
they or their relatives had or had not lubricated his palm.46 


IV. POETS 


The chief glory of this age was its poetry. As in samurai Japan everyone from 
peasant to emperor, so in Leo’s Rome everyone from the pontiff to his clowns 
wrote verse; and nearly everybody insisted on reading his latest lines to the 
tolerant Pope. He loved clever improvisation, and was himself an expert in that 
game. Poets pursued him everywhere with outstretched rhymes; usually he 
rewarded them somehow; on occasion he would content himself by replying 
with an extempore Latin epigram. A thousand books were dedicated to him. For 
one he gave Angelo Colocci 400 ducats ($5,000?); but to Giovanni Augurelli, 
who presented him with a poetical treatise—Chrysopoeia, or the art of making 


gold by alchemy—he sent an empty purse. He did not have time to read all the 
books whose dedications he accepted; one such was an edition of the fifth- 
century Roman poet Rutilius Namatianus, who advocated the suppression of 
Christianity as an enervating poison, and demanded a return to the worship of 
the virile pagan gods.4” To Ariosto—who may have seemed to Leo sufficiently 
cared for in Ferrara—he gave merely a bull forbidding the pirating of his verses. 
Ariosto was peeved, having hoped for a gift commensurate with the length of his 
epic. 

Having lost Ariosto, Leo contented himself too readily with poets of duller 
radiance and shorter breath. His generosity often misled him into rewarding 
superficial talents as liberally as genius. Guido Postumo Silvestri, a noble of 
Pesaro, had fought vigorously, and written violently, against Alexander and 
Julius for seizing Pesaro and Bologna; now he addressed to Leo an elegant 
elegiac poem comparing the happiness of Italy under the new Pope with its 
turmoil and misery in the preceding reigns; the appreciative pontiff restored to 
him his confiscated estates, and made him a companion in the papal hunts; but 
Guido soon died (said some contemporaries) of eating too lavishly at Leo’s 
table.48 Antonio Tebaldeo, who had already made a name for himself as a poet 
in Naples, rushed to Rome on Leo’s election, and (says an uncertain tradition) 
received five hundred ducats from Leo for an appetizing epigram;49 in any case 
the Pope gave him the superintendence and tolls of the bridge of Sorga, so that 
“it may enable Tebaldeo to support himself in affluence.”°9 But money, though 
it may finance the talent of scholars, seems rarely to feed the genius of poets. 
Tebaldeo wrote more epigrams, became dependent upon Bembo’s charity after 
Leo’s death, and took permanently to his bed, “having no other complaint,” said 
a friend, “than the loss of his relish for wine.” He lived a long time at ease on his 
back, and died at seventy-four. 

Francesco Maria Molza of Modena acquired some proficiency in verse before 
Leo’s elevation; but hearing of the Pope’s poetic philanthropy, he left his 
parents, wife, and children, and migrated to Rome, where he forgot them in an 
infatuation for a Roman lady. He composed an eloquent pastoral poemetto 
entitled La ninfa Tiberina in praise of Faustina Mancini, and was severely 
wounded by an unknown assassin. He left Rome after Leo’s death, and at 
Bologna joined the retinue of Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, who was said to 
maintain three hundred poets, musicians, and wits at his court. Molza’s Italian 
poems were the most elegant of the time, not excepting Ariosto’s. His Canzoni 
equaled those of Petrarch in style, and surpassed them in fire; for Molza 
repeatedly fell out of one amorous conflagration into another, and perpetually 
bummed. He died of syphilis in 1544. 


Two major minor poets honored Leo’s reign. The career of Marcantonio 
Flaminio shows the period in pleasant lights—the unfailing kindness of the Pope 
to men of letters, the unenvious friendship of Flaminio, Navagero, Fracastoro, 
and Castiglione, though all four were poets, and the clean lives led by these men 
in an age when sexual license was widely condoned. Flaminio was born at 
Serravalle in the Veneto, son of Gianantonio Flaminio, himself a poet. Violating 
a thousand precedents, the father trained and encouraged the boy to poetry, and 
sent him at sixteen to present to Leo a poem written by the youth urging a 
crusade against the Turks. Leo had no taste for crusades, but he liked the verses, 
and provided for the boy’s further education in Rome. Castiglione took him in 
hand, and brought him to Urbino (1515); later the father sent his son to study 
philosophy at Bologna; finally the poet settled down at Viterbo under the 
patronage of the English Cardinal Reginald Pole. He had the distinction of 
declining two high appointments—as cosecretary, with Sadoleto, to Leo, and as 
secretary to the Council of Trent. Despite suspicion of sympathizing with the 
Protestant Reformation, he was handsomely supported by several cardinals. 
Through all his peregrinations he longed for the peaceful life and clean air of his 
father’s villa near Imola. His poems—nearly all in Latin, and nearly all in the 
brief form of odes, eclogues, elegies, hymns, and Horatian epistles to friends— 
return again and again to his love of old rural haunts: 


lam vos revisam, iam iuvabit arbores 
manu paterna consitas 
videre, iam libebit in cubiculo 
molles inire somnudos>!— 


“Now I shall see you again; now it will delight me to behold the trees planted by 
my father’s hand; and I shall rejoice to woo a little quiet sleep in my little room.” 
He complained of being a prisoner in the tumult of Rome, and envied a friend 
whom he pictured as hiding in a village retreat, reading “Socratic books,” and 
“giving no thought to the shallow honors conferred by the vulgar crowd.”°2 He 
dreamt of strolling in green valleys with the Georgics of Virgil and the idyls of 
Theocritus as his companions. His most touching lines were written to his dying 
father: 


Vixisti, genitor, bene ac beate, 

nec pauper, neque dives, eruditus 
satis, et satis eloquens, valente 
semper corpore, mente sana, amicis 
iucundus, pietate singulari. 


Nunc lustris bene sexdecism peractis 
ad divum proficisceris beatas 

oras; i, genitor, tuumque natum 
olympi cito siste tecum in arce.°3 


“You have lived, father, well and happily, neither poor nor rich, learned enough, 
eloquent enough, always of strong body and healthy mind; genial, and of 
unrivaled piety. Now, having completed eighty years, you move on to the 
blessed shores of the gods. Go, father, and soon take your son with you to the 
high seat of heaven.” 

Marco Girolamo Vida proved a more pliable poet for Leo’s purposes. Born in 
Cremona, well schooled in Latin, he became so skilled in that language that he 
could write it gracefully even in didactic poems De arte poetica, or on the 
growth of silkworms, or on the game of chess. Leo was so pleased with this 
Sacchiae ludus that he sent for Vida, loaded him with emoluments, and begged 
him to crown the literature of the age with a Latin epic on the life of Christ. So 
Vida began his Christiad, which happy Leo died too soon to see. Clement VII 
continued Leo’s patronage of Vida, giving him a bishopric to feed on, but 
Clement too died before the publication of the epic (1535). Though a monk 
when he began it, and a bishop when he finished it, Vida could not refrain from 
those classical mythological allusions that were in the very air of Leo’s time, but 
may appear incongruous to those who are forgetting the mythology of Greece 
and Rome and are making Christianity a literary mythology in its turn. Vida 
speaks of God the Father as Superum Pater nimbipotens— “the cloud- 
compelling Father of the gods”’—and as Regnator Olympi— “Ruler of 
Olympus”; he regularly describes Jesus as heros; he brings in gorgons, harpies, 
centaurs, and hydras to demand the death of Christ. So noble a theme deserved 
its own congenial poetic form rather than an adaptation of the Aeneid. The finest 
lines in Vida are addressed not to Christ in the Christiad but to Virgil in the De 
arte poetica: 


O decus Italiae! lux o clarissima vatum! 

te colimus, tibi serta damus, tibi thura, tibi aras; 

et tibi rite sacrum semper dicemus honorem 
carminibus memores. Salve, sanctissime vates! 
Laudibus augeri tua gloria nil potis ultra, 

et nostrae nil vocis eget; nos aspice praesens, 
pectoribusque tuos castis infunde calores 
adveniens, pater, atque animis tete insere nostris.°4 


Which may be hastily rendered: 


O glory of Italy! O brightest light 

Among the bards! We worship thee with wreaths, 
And give thee frankincense and shrines. To thee 
Of right we chant forever sacred paeans, 
Recalling you with hymns. Hail, holiest bard! 
Thy glory gains no increase from our praise, 

Nor needs our voice. Come, look upon thy sons, 
Pour thy warm spirit into our chaste hearts; 
Come, father, place thine own self in our souls. 


V. THE RECOVERY OF CLASSIC ART 


The pagan spirit of the age was enhanced by the presence and salvaging of 
classic art. Poggio, Biondo, Pius I, and others had denounced the demolition of 
classic structures, but it persisted nevertheless, and probably increased as the 
influx of money enabled Rome to build new and larger edifices with the ruins of 
the old. Builders continued to throw ancient marbles into furnaces to produce 
lime. Paul II used the stone wall of the Colosseum for the palace of San Marco; 
Sixtus IV pulled down the temple of Hercules, and turned a Tiber bridge into 
cannon balls. The temple of the Sun provided the material for a chapel in Santa 
Maria Maggiore, for two public fountains, and for a papal palace in the Quirinal. 
Artists themselves were unconscious vandals; Michelangelo used one of the 
columns of the temple of Castor and Pollux to form a pedestal for the equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius, and Raphael took part of another column from the 
same temple to make a statue of Jonah. The material for the Sistine Chapel was 
quarried from the mausoleum of Hadrian. Practically all the marble used in 
raising St. Peter’s was taken from classic buildings; and to the same new shrine 
went the podium, steps, and pediment of the temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
the triumphal arches of Fabius Maximus and Augustus, and the temple of 
Romulus, son of Maxentius. In just four years, 1546-9, the new builders 
destroyed or dismantled the temples of Castor and Pollux, Julius Caesar, and 
Augustus.°> The destroyers argued that there were enough pagan monuments 
left; that the neglected ruins took up valuable space and interfered with the 
orderly rebuilding of the city; and that the appropriated materials were in most 
cases used to erect Christian churches just as beautiful as the ruins, and 
presumably more pleasing to God. Meanwhile the imperceptible inhumations of 
time had buried the Forum and other historic sites under successive layers of 
dust, debris, and vegetation, so that the Forum was at places forty-three feet 


below the level of the surrounding city; it was largely abandoned to pasturage, 
and was called Campo Vaccino—the cow field. Time is the greatest vandal of 
them all. 

The influx of artists and humanists retarded the rate of demolition, and 
generated movements for the preservation of the old monuments. Popes 
collected pagan sculpture and architectural fragments into the Vatican and 
Capitoline Museums. Poggio, the Medici, Pomponius Laetus, bankers, cardinals 
gathered into private collections whatever of worth they could acquire of the 
ancient remains. Many classic sculptures found their way into private palaces 
and gardens, and stayed there till the nineteenth century; hence such names as 
the Barberini Faun, the Ludovisi Throne, the Farnese Hercules. 

All Rome was thrilled when excavators unearthed (1506), near the Baths of 
Titus, a new and complex sculptural group. Julius II sent Giuliano da Sangallo to 
examine it, and Michelangelo went along. As soon as Giuliano saw the statue he 
cried out, “This is the Laocodn mentioned by Pliny.” Julius bought it for the 
Belvedere Palace, paying the finder and his son a lifetime annuity of 600 ducats 
($7,500?); so precious had classic sculptures become. Such rewards encouraged 
art prospectors. A year later one of these found another ancient group, Hercules 
with the Infant Telephus; soon afterward the Sleeping Ariadne was unearthed. 
The enthusiasm for recovering ancient manuscripts was now equaled by the 
eagerness to recover lost works of ancient art. Both of these sentiments were 
strong in Leo. It was in his pontificate that excavators found the so-called 
Antinotis, and the statues of the Nile and the Tiber; and these were placed in the 
Vatican Museum. Leo bought back, whenever he could, the gems, cameos, and 
other dispersed works of art once possessed by the Medici, and placed these too 
in the Vatican. Supported by his patronage, and starting with the previous work 
of Fra Giocondo and others, Iacopo Mazochi and Francesco Albertini copied, 
through four years, all the inscriptions they could find on Roman remains, and 
published them as Epigrammata antiquae urbis Romae (1521)—an event in 
classical archeology. 

In 1515 Leo appointed Raphael superintendent of antiquities. Helped by 
Mazochi, Andrea Fulvio, Fabio Calvo, Castiglione, and others, the young painter 
formed an ambitious archeological plan. In 1518 he addressed to Leo a letter 
adjuring the Pontiff to use the authority of the Church for the preservation of all 
classical remains. The words may be Castiglione’s, the passion has the ring of 
Raphael: 


When we reflect upon the divinity of those antique souls,... when we see the corpse of this noble 
city, mother and queen of the world, so miserably mangled,... how many pontiffs have permitted the 


ruin and defacement of the ancient temples, statues, arches and other buildings, the glory of their 
founders!... I dare say that all this new Rome that we now behold, however grand it is and beautiful 
and adorned with palaces, churches, and other edifices, has been cemented with lime made from the 
ancient marbles.... 


The letter recalls how much destruction has taken place even during Raphael’s 
ten years in Rome. It surveys the history of architecture, denounces the crude 
barbarism of the Romanesque and Gothic styles (here called the Gothic and the 
Teutonic), and exalts the Greco-Roman orders as models of perfection and taste. 
Finally it proposes that a corps of experts should be formed, that Rome should 
be divided into the fourteen regions anciently designated by Augustus, and that 
in each of these regions a careful survey and record should be made of all classic 
remains. Raphael’s early death, soon followed by Leo’s, delayed for a long time 
this majestic enterprise. 

The influence of the recovered relics was felt in every branch of art and 
thought. That influence worked on Brunellesco, Alberti, Bramante; now it 
became supreme, until in Palladio it completely and almost servilely copied 
ancient forms. Ghiberti and Donatello had tried to model classically. 
Michelangelo achieved the classic manner perfectly in his Brutus, but for the rest 
he remained his passionate and unclassic self. Literature transformed Christian 
theology into pagan mythology, and replaced paradise with Olympus. In painting 
the classic influence took the form of pagan subjects and—even in Christian 
themes—pagan nudes; Raphael himself, darling of the popes, painted Psyches, 
Venuses, and Cupids on palace walls; and classic designs and arabesques 
mounted the pillars and ran along the cornices and friezes of a thousand 
buildings in Rome. 

The classical triumph expressed itself most clearly in the new St. Peter’s. Leo 
kept Bramante as “master of the works” there as long as possible; but the old 
architect was crippled with gout, and Fra Giocondo was commissioned to help 
him design; however, Fra Giocondo was ten years older than Bramante, who was 
seventy. In January, 1514, Leo appointed Giuliano da Sangallo, also seventy, to 
direct the operations. Bramante, on his deathbed, urged the Pope to confide the 
enterprise to a younger man, specifically, Raphael. Leo compromised; in August, 
1514, he made the young Raphael and the old Fra Giocondo comasters of the 
work. For a time Raphael worked enthusiastically in his uncongenial function as 
an architect; henceforth, he said, he would live nowhere but in Rome, and this 
“from love for the building of St. Peter’s... the greatest building that man has 
ever yet seen.” He continues, with characteristic modesty: 


The cost will amount to a million gold ducats; the Pope has ordered 60,000 for the works. He thinks 
of nothing else. He has associated me with an experienced monk who has passed his eightieth year. 
The Pope sees that the monk cannot live much longer, and His Holiness has therefore determined 
that I should benefit by the instructions of this distinguished craftsman, and attain to greater 
proficiency in the art of architecture, of the beauties of which the monk has recondite knowledge.... 
The Pope gives us audience every day, and keeps us long in conversation on the subject of the 
building.56 


Fra Giocondo died July 1, 1515; and on the same day Giuliano da Sangallo 
withdrew from the group of designers. Raphael, left supreme, undertook to 
replace Bramante’s ground plan with a Latin cross, of unequal arms, and 
sketched a cupola that Antonio da Sangallo (nephew of Giuliano) proved too 
heavy for its supporting pillars. In 1517 Antonio was appointed coarchitect with 
Raphael. Disputes arose now at every step, and Raphael, burdened with pictorial 
engagements, lost interest in the undertaking. Meanwhile Leo ran short of funds, 
tried to raise more by issuing indulgences, and as a result found a German 
Reformation on his hands (1517). St. Peter’s made no substantial progress until 
Michelangelo was put in charge of it in 1546. 


VI. MICHELANGELO AND LEO X 


Julius I had left funds to his executors for the completion, on a smaller scale, 
of the tomb that Michelangelo had designed for him. The artist worked at this 
task through the first three years of Leo’s pontificate, and received from the 
executors, in those years, 6100 ducats ($76,250?). Most of what remains of the 
monument was probably produced in this period, along with the Christ Risen of 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva—a handsome naked athlete whom later taste clothed 
in a loincloth of bronze. A letter written by Michelangelo in May, 1518, tells 
how Signorelli came to his studio and borrowed eighty giulii ($800?), which he 
never returned, and adds: “He found me working on a marble statue four cubits 
in height, which has the hands bound behind the back.”5” This was presumably 
one of the Prigioni or Captivi intended to represent the cities or arts made 
captive by the warrior Pope. A statue in the Louvre fits the description: a 
muscular figure wearing only a loincloth, and with arms so tightly bound at the 
back that the cords eat into the flesh. Near it is a finer Captive, naked except for 
a narrow band about the breast; here the musculature is not exaggerated; the 
body is a symphony of health and beauty; this is Greek perfection. Four 
unfinished Schiavi or Slaves in the Florence Academy were apparently intended 
as caryatids to support the superstructure of the tomb. The aborted tomb is now 
in Julius’ church of San Pietro in Vincoli: a magnificent massive throne, pillars 
elegantly carved, and a seated Moses —an ill-proportioned monster of beard and 


horns and wrathful brow, holding the Tables of the Law. If we choose to believe 
an improbable story in Vasari, Jews could be seen on any Saturday entering the 
Christian church “to worship this figure, not as a work of the human hand, but as 
something divine.”°° On Moses’ left is a Leah, on his right a splendid Rachel— 
statues that Michael called “the Active and the Contemplative Life.” The 
remaining figures of the tomb were indifferently carved by his aides: above the 
Moses a Madonna, and at her feet the half-recumbent effigy of Julius II, 
crowned with the papal tiara. The whole monument is a torso, the painfully 
interrupted work of scattered years from 1506 to 1545, confused, enormous, 
incongruous, and absurd. 

While these figures were being chiseled out, Leo—perhaps during a stay in 
Florence—conceived the idea of finishing the church of San Lorenzo there. This 
was the shrine of the Medici, containing the tombs of Cosimo, Lorenzo, and 
many other members of the family. Brunellesco had built the church, but had left 
the facade unfinished. Leo asked Raphael, Giuliano da Sangallo, Baccio 
d’Agnolo, Andrea and Jacopo Sansovino to submit plans for completing the 
front. Michelangelo, apparently of his own accord, sent in a plan of his own, 
which Leo accepted as the best; hence the Pope cannot be blamed, as so many 
have blamed him, for diverting Michael from Julius’ tomb. Leo sent him to 
Florence, whence he went to Carrara to quarry tons of marble. Back in Florence, 
he hired assistants for the work, quarreled with them, sent them packing, and 
brooded inactively in his uncongenial role as architect. Cardinal Giulio de’ 
Medici, Leo’s cousin, appropriated some of the idle marble for work on the 
cathedral; Michael fumed, but still dallied. At last (1520) Leo freed him from the 
contract, and required no accounting of the funds that had been advanced to the 
artist. When Sebastiano del Piombo asked the Pope to give Angelo further 
assignments, Leo excused himself. He recognized Michelangelo’s supremacy in 
art, but, he said, “he is an alarming man, as you yourself see, and there is no 
getting on with him.” Sebastiano reported the conversation to his friend, adding: 
“T told His Holiness that your alarming ways did no man any harm, and that it 
was only your devotion to the great work to which you have given yourself that 
made you seem terrible to others.”59 

What was this famous terribilita? It was, first of all, energy, a wild 
consuming force that tortured Michelangelo’s body, but sustained it, for eighty- 
nine years; and second, a power of will that kept that energy harnessed and 
directed to one purpose—art—ignoring almost everything else. Now energy 
directed by a unifying will is almost the definition of genius. The energy that 
looked upon formless stone as a challenge, and clawed and hammered and 
chiseled it con furia till it took on a revealing significance, was the same force 


that swept angrily over the distracting trivialities of life, took no thought of 
clothing or cleanliness or superficial courtesies, and advanced to its end, if not 
blindly yet with blinders, over broken promises, broken friendships, broken 
health, at last over a broken spirit, leaving the body and mind shattered, but the 
work done—the greatest painting, the greatest sculpture, and some of the 
greatest architecture, of the time. “If God assist me,” he said, “I shall produce the 
finest thing that Italy has ever seen.”6° 

He was the least prepossessing figure in an age brilliant with proud beauty of 
person and splendor of dress. Middle height, broad shoulders, slim frame, large 
head, high brow, ears protruding beyond the cheeks, temples bulging out beyond 
the ears, drawn and somber face, crushed nose, sharp, small eyes, grizzly hair 
and beard—this was Michelangelo in his prime. He wore old clothing, and clung 
to it till it became almost part of his flesh; and he seems to have obeyed half of 
his father’s advice: “See that you do not wash. Have yourself rubbed down, but 
do not wash.”6! Though rich, he lived like a poor man, not only frugally but 
penuriously. He ate whatever he found at hand, sometimes dining on a crust of 
bread. At Bologna he and his three workmen occupied one room, slept in one 
bed. “While he was in full vigor,” says Condivi, “he usually went to bed with his 
clothes on, even to the tall boots, which he has always worn because of a chronic 
tendency to cramp.... At certain seasons he has kept these boots on for such a 
length of time that when he drew them off, the skin came away together with the 
leather.”62 As Vasari puts it, “he had no mind to undress merely that he might 
have to dress again.”®3 

While he prided himself on his supposed noble lineage, he preferred the poor 
to the rich, the simple to the intellectual, the toil of a worker to the leisure and 
luxuries of wealth. He gave most of his earnings to maintain his shiftless 
relatives. He liked solitude; he found it intolerable to make small talk with third- 
rate minds; wherever he was, he followed his own train of thought. He cared 
little for beautiful women, and saved a fortune by continence. When a priest 
expressed regret that Michelangelo had not married and begotten children, he 
replied: “I have only too much of a wife in my art, and she has given me trouble 
enough. As to my children, they are the works that I shall leave; and if they are 
not worth much, they will at least live for some time.”©4 He could not bear 
women about the house. He preferred males both for companionship and for art. 
He painted women, but always in their maternal maturity, not in the bright 
charm of their youth; it is remarkable that both he and Leonardo were apparently 
insensitive to the physical beauty of woman, who has seemed to most artists the 
very embodiment and fountainhead of beauty. There is no evidence that he was 
homosexual; apparently all the energy that might have gone into sex was in his 


case used up in work. At Carrara he spent the day, from early morn, in the 
saddle, directing the stonecutters and road makers; and the evening in his cabin 
by lamplight, studying plans, calculating costs, projecting the morrow’s tasks. 
He had periods of apparent sluggishness, and then suddenly the fever of creation 
would possess him again, and everything else would be ignored, even the sack of 
Rome. 

Absorbed in work, he gave himself little time for friendship, though he had 
devoted friends. “Rarely did any friend or other person eat at his table.”®> He 
was content with the company of his faithful servant Francesco degli Amadori, 
who for twenty-five years took care of him, and for many years shared his bed. 
Michael’s gifts made Francesco a rich man, and the artist was heartbroken at his 
death (1555). For others he had a bad temper and a sharp tongue, criticized 
rudely, took offense readily, suspected everybody. He called Perugino a fool, 
and expressed his opinion about Francia’s paintings by telling Francia’s 
handsome son that his father made better forms by night than by day.66 He was 
jealous of Raphael’s success and popularity. Though the two artists respected 
each other, their supporters divided into feuding cabals; and Iacopo Sansovino 
sent Michael a letter of violent abuse, saying, “May the day be cursed on which 
you ever said any good about anybody on earth.”©” There were a few such days. 
Seeing Titian’s portrait of Duke Alfonso of Ferrara, Michael remarked that he 
had not thought that art could perform so much, and that only Titian deserved 
the name of painter.68 His bitter temper and somber mood were his lifelong 
tragedy. At times he was melancholy to the edge of madness; and in his old age 
the fear of hell so obsessed him that he thought of his art as a sin, and he 
dowered poor girls to propitiate an angry God.®9 A neurotic sensitivity brought 
him almost daily misery. As early as 1508 he wrote to his father: “It is now 
about fifteen years since I had a single hour of well-being.””9 He would not have 
many more, though he had still fifty-eight years to live. 


VII. RAPHAEL AND LEO X: 1513-20 


Leo neglected Michelangelo partly because he liked men and women of 
equable temper, and partly because he had no great love for architecture or the 
massive in art; he preferred a gem to a cathedral, and miniatures to monuments. 
He kept Caradosso, Santi de Cola Sabba, Michele Nardini, and many other 
goldsmiths busy making jewelry, cameos, medals, coins, sacred vessels. At his 
death he left a collection of precious stones, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, 
diamonds, pearls, tiaras, miters, and pectorals worth 204,655 ducats—over 
$2,500,000; we should remember, however, that most of these had been 


inherited from his predecessors, and that they constituted a portion of the papal 
treasury immune to depreciations of the currency. 

He invited a score of painters to Rome, but Raphael was almost the only one 
that he really cared for. He tried Leonardo, and dismissed him as a dawdler. Fra 
Bartolommeo came to Rome in 1514, and painted a St. Peter and a St. Paul; but 
the air and excitement disagreed with him, and he soon returned to the peace of 
his Florentine monastery. Leo liked the work of Sodoma, but hardly dared let 
that reckless rake roam too freely about the Vatican. Sebastiano del Piombo was 
appropriated by Leo’s cousin, Giulio de’ Medici. 

Raphael agreed with Leo in both temperament and taste. Both were amiable 
epicureans who made Christianity a pleasure and took their heaven here; but 
both worked as hard as they played. Leo plied the happy artist with tasks: the 
completion of the stanze, the designing of cartoons for the Sistine Chapel 
tapestries, the decoration of the Vatican Loggie, the building of St. Peter’s, the 
preservation of classic art. Raphael accepted these commissions with good cheer 
and appetite, and found time, besides, to paint a score of religious pictures, 
several series of pagan frescoes, and half a hundred Madonnas and portraits any 
one of which would have assured him wealth and fame. Leo abused his 
complaisance by asking him to arrange fetes, to paint the scenery for a play, to 
make a portrait of a beloved elephant.’! Perhaps overwork, as well as love, 
brought Raphael to an early death. 

But he was now in the fullness of his powers and the bloom of his prosperity. 
In a letter (July 1, 1514) to his “dear Uncle Simone... who art dear to me as a 
father,” and who had reproached him for persistent bachelorhood, he writes in a 
mood of happy self-confidence: 


As for a wife, I must tell you that I am daily thankful that I did not take the one you destined for 
me, or, indeed, any other. In this instance I have been wiser than you... and I am sure that you must 
now see that I am better as I am. I have capital in Rome worth 3000 ducats, and an assured income 
of fifty more. His Holiness allows me a salary of 300 ducats for superintending the rebuilding of St. 
Peter’s, which will not fail me as long as I live.... Besides this, they give me whatever I ask for my 
works. I have commenced the decoration of a large hall for His Holiness, for which I am to get 1200 
golden crowns. Thus you must see, my dear uncle, that I do honor to my family as well as to my 
country. 72 


At thirty-one he was entering into conscious manhood. He had grown a dark 
beard, perhaps to disguise his youth. He lived in comfort, even splendor, in a 
palace built by Bramante and bought by Raphael for three thousand ducats. He 
dressed in the style of a young aristocrat. On his visits to the Vatican he was 
accompanied by a princely retinue of pupils and clients. Michelangelo reproved 
him, saying, “You go about with a suite, like a general”; to which Raphael 


replied, “And you go about alone, like a hangman.”72 He was still a good- 
natured youth, free from envy but eager with emulation, not quite as modest as 
before (how could he be?), but always helpful to others, presenting masterpieces 
to his friends, and even serving as Maecenas and patron to artists less fortunate 
or gifted than himself. But on occasion his wit could be sharp enough. When two 
cardinals, visiting his studio, amused themselves by picking flaws in his pictures 
—saying, for example, that the faces of the Apostles were too red—he replied: 
“Do not be surprised at that, your eminences; I painted them so deliberately; may 
we not think that they can blush in heaven when they see the Church governed 
by such men as you?”’4 However, he could take correction without resentment, 
as in the plans for St. Peter’s. He could flatter a succession of artists by imitating 
their excellences, without ever losing his own independence and originality. He 
did not need solitude in order to be himself. 

His morals were not quite up to his manners. He could not have painted 
women So attractively had he not been powerfully attracted by their charms. He 
wrote love sonnets on the back of his drawings for the Disputa. He had a 
concatenation of mistresses, but everybody, including the Pope, seemed to think 
that so great an artist had a right to such amusements. Vasari, after describing 
Raphael’s sexual promiscuity, apparently saw no contradiction in remarking, 
two pages later, that “those who copy his virtuous life will be rewarded in 
heaven.””75 When Castiglione asked Raphael where he found the models for the 
beautiful women whom he painted, he replied that he created them in his 
imagination out of the diverse elements of beauty present in different women;76 
hence he needed a large variety of samples. Nevertheless there is a healthy, life- 
enhancing tone in his character and his works, a unity, peace, and serenity in his 
career, amid the conflicts, divisions, envies, and recriminations of the age. He 
ignored the politics that were consuming Leo and Italy, perhaps feeling that the 
repetitious contentions of parties and states for power and privilege are the 
monotonous froth of history, and that nothing matters but devotion to goodness, 
beauty, and truth. 

Raphael left the pursuit of truth to more reckless spirits, and contented 
himself with the service of beauty. In the first years of Leo’s reign he continued 
the decoration of the Stanza d’Eliodoro. By some whim of circumstance—and to 
symbolize the expulsion of the barbari from Italy-Julius had chosen, for the 
second main mural of the room, the historic meeting of Attila and Leo I (452). 
Raphael’s drawing had already given the first Leo the features of the second 
Julius when the tenth Leo came to the papal throne. The drawing was revised, 
and Leo became Leo. More successful than this vast assemblage is the smaller 
picture that Raphael painted in an arch over a window of the same room. Here 


the new Pope, perhaps to commemorate his escape from the French at Milan, 
suggested as topic the deliverance of Peter from prison by an angel. Raphael 
used all his compositional artistry to give unity and life to a story broken by the 
casement into three scenes: on the left the sleeping guards, at the top an angel 
waking Peter, at the right the angel leading the drowsy and bewildered Apostle 
to freedom. The radiance of the angel illuminating the cell, shining upon the 
soldiers’ armor and blinding their eyes, and the crescent moon whitening the 
clouds, make this a model pictorial study of light. 

The young artist was avid of every new technique. Bramante, without 
Michelangelo’s permission, had secretly taken his friend to see the frescoes of 
the Sistine vault before they were finished. Raphael was deeply impressed; 
perhaps, with the modesty that still accompanied his pride, he felt himself in the 
presence of a genius more powerful, if less gracious, than his own. He let the 
new influence move him in the themes and forms of the ceiling frescoes in the 
room of Helidorus: God Appearing to Noah, Abraham’s Sacrifice, Jacob’s 
Dream, and The Burning Bush. It shows again in the Prophet Isaiah that he 
painted for the church of St. Augustine. 

In 1514 he began work on the room known from its main picture as the 
Stanza dell’ Incendio del Borgo. A medieval legend told how Pope Leo III (795- 
816), merely by making the sign of the cross, had put out a fire that threatened to 
consume the Borgo—i.e., the borough of Rome around the Vatican. Probably 
Raphael made only the cartoon for this mural, and assigned the painting of it to 
his pupil Gianfrancesco Penni. Even so it is a powerful composition, in 
Raphael’s best episodic narrative style. Mingling classical and Christian story, 
Raphael showed, on the left, a handsome and muscular Aeneas carrying to safety 
his old but muscular father Anchises. Another nude male, perfectly drawn, hangs 
from the top of the wall of the buming building, ready to drop; the influence of 
Michelangelo is evident in these three nudes. More Raphaelesque is an excited 
mother leaning over the wall to hand her infant to a man stretching up on tiptoe 
from below. Between magnificent columns groups of women beseech the aid of 
the Pope, who from a balcony calmly bids the fire cease. Raphael here is still at 
the top of his line. 

For the remaining pictures in the room Raphael drew the cartoons, perhaps 
helped even in this by his pupils. From these cartoons Perino del Vaga painted, 
over the window, The Oath of Leo II exculpating himself before Charlemagne 
(800); on the exit wall another and greater pupil, Giulio Romano—the only 
native Roman prominent in Renaissance art—pictured The Battle of Ostia, in 
which Leo IV (looking remarkably like Leo X) turned back the invading 
Saracens (849); and in other spaces the able pupils painted idealized portraits of 


sovereigns who had deserved well of the Church. In a final picture, The 
Coronation of Charlemagne, Leo X becomes Leo III; and Francis I, here painted 
as Charlemagne, achieves by proxy his ambition to be emperor. The picture 
echoed Leo’s meeting with Francis at Bologna the year before (1516). 

Raphael made some preliminary sketches for the fourth stanza, the Sala di 
Costantino; the paintings were executed after his death under the patronage of 
Clement VII. Meanwhile Leo X urged him to begin the decoration of the Loggie 
—i.e., the open galleries built by Bramante to surround the court of St. Damasus 
in the Vatican. Raphael himself had completed the construction of these 
galleries; now (1517-9) he designed for the ceiling of one gallery fifty-two 
frescoes retelling the Bible story from the Creation to the Last Judgment. The 
actual painting was delegated to Giulio Romano, Gianfrancesco Penni, Perino 
del Vaga, Polidoro Caldara da Caravaggio, and others; while Giovanni da Udine 
decorated pilasters and arch soffits with delightful pictures and arabesques in 
stucco and paint. These Loggie frescoes sometimes used themes already treated 
on the Sistine ceiling, but with a lighter hand and in a homelier and more 
cheerful spirit, seeking not grandeur or sublimity, but pleasant episodes like 
Adam and Eve and their children enjoying the fruits of Eden, Abraham visited 
by three angels, Isaac embracing Rebecca, Jacob and Rachel at the well, Joseph 
and Potiphar’s wife, the finding of Moses, David and Bathsheba, the adoration 
of the shepherds. These little paintings, of course, cannot compare with Michel 
angelo’s; they are in a different world and genre—a world of feminine grace, not 
of masculine strength; they are the sign of the lighthearted Raphael in his last 
five years, while the Sistine ceiling is Michelangelo in the culmination of his 
powers. 

Perhaps Leo was a bit jealous of the ceiling and the glory that it had shed 
upon the reign of Julius. Soon after his accession he conceived the idea of 
commemorating his own pontificate by ad ming the walls of the Sistine Chapel 
with tapestries. There were no weavers in Italy who could match those of 
Flanders, and Leo thought there were no painters in Flanders who could equal 
Raphael. He commissioned the artist (1515) to draw ten cartoons describing 
scenes from the Acts of the Apostles. Seven of these cartoons were bought at 
Brussels by Rubens (1630) for Charles I of England, and are now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in London. They are among the most remarkable drawings 
ever made. Raphael lavished here all his knowledge of composition, anatomy, 
and dramatic effect; in the whole range of drawing few pieces surpass The 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes, Christ’s Charge to Peter, The Death of Ananias, 
Peter Healing the Lame Man, or Paul Preaching at Athens—though in this last 
the fine figure of Paul is stolen from Masaccio’s frescoes in Florence. 


The ten cartoons were sent to Brussels, and there Bernaert van Orley, who 
had been a pupil of Raphael in Rome, superintended the transference of the 
designs to silk and wool. In the short space of three years seven of the tapestries 
were completed, and all ten were finished by 1520. On December 26, 1519, 
seven were hung on the Sistine walls, and the elite of Rome were invited to see 
them. They created a furore. Paris de Grassis noted in his diary: “The whole 
chapel was struck dumb by the sight of these hangings; by universal consent 
there is nothing more beautiful in the world.””” Each tapestry had cost a total of 
2000 ducats ($25,000); the expenditure for the ten helped to deplete Leo’s 
finances, and to induce the further sale of indulgences and offices.!!! Leo must 
have felt that now he and Raphael had met Julius and Michelangelo in a battle of 
art in the same chapel, and had carried off the prize. 

The amazing fertility of Raphael—greater in his thirty-seven years than 
Michelangelo’s in eighty-nine—makes it difficult to summarize him justly, for 
nearly every product was a masterpiece deserving commemoration. He designed 
mosaics, woodwork, jewelry, medals, pottery, bronze vessels and reliefs, 
perfume boxes, statues, palaces. Michelangelo was disturbed when he heard that 
Raphael had made a model, and that from this the Florentine sculptor Lorenzetto 
Lotti had carved in marble, a statue of Jonah riding the whale; but the result 
reassured him—Raphael had strayed unwisely out of his pictorial element. He 
did better in architecture, for there his friend Bramante guided him. About 1514, 
when he was put in charge of St. Peter’s, he had his friend Fabio Calvo translate 
Vitruvius for him into Italian; and from that time he was an ardent lover of 
classical architectural styles and forms. His continuation of Bramante’s Loggie 
so pleased Leo that the Pope made him director of all the architectural and 
artistic departments of the Vatican. Raphael built some undistinguished palaces 
in Rome, and shared in designing the elegant Villa Madama for Cardinal Giulio 
de’ Medici; this, however, was chiefly the work of Giulio Romano as architect 
and painter, and of Giovanni da Udine as decorator. Raphael’s one surviving 
architectural masterpiece is the Palazzo Pandolfini, built from his plans after his 
death; it is still among the finest palaces in Florence. With sublime indifference 
he turned his talents to the service of his friend the banker Chigi, and built for 
him a chapel in the church of Santa Maria del Popolo, and for his horses such 
stables (Stalle Chigiane, 1514) as might have served for a palace. To understand 
Raphael, and Leo’s Rome, we must pause for a moment and look at the 
egregious Chigi. 


VIII. AGOSTINO CHIGI 


He typified a new group in Rome: rich merchants or bankers, usually of non- 
Roman origin, whose wealth put the old Roman nobility in the shade, and whose 
generosity to artists and writers was exceeded only by that of popes and 
cardinals. Born in Siena, he had imbibed financial subtlety with his daily food. 
By the age of forty-three he was chief Italian moneylender to republics and 
kingdoms, Christian or infidel. He financed trade with a dozen countries 
including Turkey, and by lease from Julius II acquired a monopoly in alum and 
salt.78 In 1511 he gave Julius an additional reason for war on Ferrara—Duke 
Alfonso had dared to sell salt at a lower price than Agostino could afford to 
take.79 His firm had branch houses in every major Italian town, and in 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Cairo, Lyons, London, Amsterdam. A hundred 
vessels sailed under his flag; twenty thousand men were in his pay; a half-dozen 
sovereigns sent him gifts; his best horse was from the Sultan; when he visited 
Venice (to which he had lent 125,000 ducats), he was seated next to the doge.®° 
Asked by Leo X to estimate his wealth, he answered, perhaps for reasons of tax, 
that it was impossible; however, his annual income was reckoned to be 70,000 
ducats ($875,000). His silver plate and jewelry equaled in quantity that of all the 
Roman nobility combined. His bedstead was carved in ivory and encrusted with 
gold and precious stones. The fixtures of his bathroom were of solid silver.8! He 
had a dozen palaces and villas, of which the most ornate was the Villa Chigi, on 
the west bank of the Tiber. Designed by Baldassare Peruzzi, adorned with 
paintings by Peruzzi, Raphael, Sodoma, Giulio Romano, and Sebastiano del 
Piombo, it was hailed by the Romans, on its completion in 1512, as the lordliest 
palace in Rome. 

The Chigi banquets had almost the reputation that those of Lucullus had 
gained in Caesar’s time. In the stables that Raphael had just completed, and 
before they were occupied by handsomer beasts than men, Agostino entertained 
Pope Leo and fourteen cardinals, in 1518, with a repast that proudly cost him 
2000 ducats ($25,000?). At that distinguished function eleven massive silver 
plates were stolen, presumably by servants in the retinue of the guests. Chigi 
forbade any search, and expressed courteous astonishment that so little had been 
stolen.82 When the feast was over, the silk carpet, the tapestries, and the fine 
furniture were removed, and a hundred horses filled the stalls. 

A few months later the banker gave another dinner, this time in the loggia of 
the villa, projecting out over the river. After each course all the silver used in 
serving it was thrown into the Tiber before the eyes of the guests, to assure them 
that no plate would be used twice. After the banquet Chigi’s servants drew up 
the silver from the net that had secretly been lowered into the stream beneath the 
windows of the loggia.®3 At a dinner given in the main hall of the villa on 


August 28, 1519, each guest—including Pope Leo and twelve cardinals—was 
served on silver or gold plate faultlessly engraved with his own motto, crest, and 
coat of arms, and was fed with special fish, game, vegetables, fruits, delicacies, 
and wines freshly imported for the occasion from his own country or locality. 

Chigi tried to atone for this plebeian display of wealth by an openhanded 
support of literature and art. He financed the editing of Pindar by the scholar 
Cornelio Benigno of Viterbo, and set up in his own home a press for its printing; 
and the Greek type cut for that press excelled in beauty that which Aldus 
Manutius had used in publishing the Odes two years before. This was the first 
Greek text printed in Rome (1515). A year later the same press issued a correct 
edition of Theocritus. Though himself a man of modest education, Agostino 
prided himself on his friendship with Bembo, Giovio, even Aretino; in this last 
case the Roman adage, pecunia non olet—“money does not smell”—included a 
transitive verb. Next to money and his mistress, Chigi loved all the forms of 
beauty that art had fashioned. He rivaled Leo in commissions to artists, and led 
him a merry pace in the pagan interpretation of the Renaissance. He collected 
into his palaces and villas such quantities of art as would have furnished a 
museum. He seems to have thought of his villa as not merely his home, but as a 
public gallery of art, to which the public might occasionally be admitted. 

In that villa, at the aforementioned dinner on August 28, 1519, Leo himself 
officiating, Chigi at last married the faithful mistress with whom he had lived for 
the preceding eight years. Eight months later he died, within a few days of the 
death of Raphael. His estate, valued at 800,000 ducats ($10,000,000?) was 
divided chiefly among his children. Lorenzo, the oldest son, led a life of 
dissipation, and was adjudged insane in 1553. The Villa Chigi was sold to the 
second Cardinal Alessandro Farnese for a small sum about 1580, and from that 
time bore the name of Farnesina. 


IX. RAPHAEL: THE LAST PHASE 


Raphael had accepted minor commissions from the jolly banker as early as 
1510. In 1514 he painted a fresco for him in the church of Santa Maria della 
Pace. The space provided was narrow and irregular; Raphael made it seem 
adequate by distributing in it four sibyls—Cumaean, Persian, Phrygian, 
Tiburtine—pagan oracles here sterilized with attendant angels. They are graceful 
figures, since Raphael could hardly draw anything without grace; Vasari thought 
they were the young master’s finest work. They are a weak imitation of Angelo’s 
sibyls, except for the Tiburtine; here the priestess, haggard with age and 
frightened by the evil fortune she is foretelling, is a figure of original and 


dramatic power. According to a story not traceable beyond the seventeenth 
century, some misunderstanding arose between Raphael and Chigi’s treasurer 
about the fee for these sibyls. Raphael had received five hundred ducats, but, 
when finished, claimed an additional payment. The treasurer thought the five 
hundred already paid were all that were due. Raphael suggested that the treasurer 
should appoint a competent artist to evaluate the frescoes; the official chose 
Michelangelo; Raphael agreed. Michelangelo, despite his supposed jealousy of 
Raphael, judged that each head in the picture was worth one hundred ducats. 
When the astonished treasurer brought this judgment to Chigi the banker ordered 
him to pay Raphael at once four hundred additional ducats. “Be tender with 
him,” he cautioned, “so that he may be satisfied. If he makes me pay for the 
draperies I shall be ruined.”84 

Chigi had to be careful, for in that same year Raphael was painting for him a 
delectable fresco in the Villa Chigi—The Triumph of Galatea. The story was 
taken from Politian’s Giostra: Polyphemus, the one-eyed Cyclops, tries to 
seduce the nymph Galatea by his songs and flute; she turns from him in disdain 
—as if to say, Who would marry an artist?-—and gives the reins to two dolphins 
who pull her shell-like vessel out to sea. At her left a robust nymph is gaily 
seized by a powerful Triton, while from the clouds cupids shoot superfluous 
arrows to encourage love. Here the pagan Renaissance is in full swing, and 
Raphael enjoys himself picturing women as his bright imagination thought they 
should be formed. 

In 1516 he adorned the bathroom of Cardinal Bibbiena with frescoes 
glorifying Venus and the triumphs of love. In 1517 he disported himself still 
more voluptuously in designs for the ceiling and pendentives of the Villa Chigi’s 
central hall. Here he adapted his genial fancy to a tale from Apuleius’ 
Metamorphoses. Psyche, daughter of a king, arouses by her beauty the envy of 
Venus; the spiteful goddess bids her son Cupid inspire Psyche with a passion for 
the most contemptible man to be found. Cupid descends to the earth to fulfill his 
mission, but falls in love with Psyche at first touch. He visits her in the dark, and 
bids her repress her curiosity as to who he is. Inevitably she rises from her bed 
one night, lights a lamp, and is delighted to see that she has been sleeping with 
the most handsome of the gods. In her excitement she lets a drop of hot oil fall 
upon his divine shoulder. He awakes, berates her for her curiosity, and leaves her 
in anger, not realizing that lack of curiosity by a woman in such cases would 
demoralize society. Psyche wanders over the earth disconsolate. Venus 
imprisons Cupid for disobeying his mother, and complains to Jupiter that 
celestial discipline is deteriorating. Jupiter sends Mercury to fetch Psyche, who 
then becomes the abused slave of Venus. Cupid escapes from his confinement, 


and begs Jove to grant him Psyche. The puzzled god, torn as usual between 
opposing prayers, summons the Olympian deities to debate the matter. He 
himself, susceptible to youthful male charms, sides with Cupid; the complaisant 
gods vote to free Psyche, to make her a goddess, and to give her to Cupid; and in 
the final scene they celebrate with an ambrosial banquet the nuptials of Cupid 
and Psyche. We are assured that the story is a pious allegory, in which Psyche 
represents the human soul, which, when purified by suffering, is admitted to 
paradise. But Raphael and Chigi saw in the myth no religious symbolism, but a 
chance to contemplate perfect male and female forms. Yet there is in Raphael’s 
sensualism a refinement and grace that disarms puritan criticism; apparently the 
genial Leo found in them nothing to reprove. Only the figures and composition 
here are Raphael’s; Giulio Romano and Francesco Penni painted the scenes from 
his designs, and Giovanni da Udine added enticing enclosing wreaths 
burgeoning with fruits and flowers. The school of Raphael had become a 
transmission belt whose end product was almost certain to be some form of 
loveliness. 

Never were pagan and Christian so agreeably merged as in Raphael. This 
same worldly youth who lived like a prince and loved many women transiently, 
and (if one may venture such an anomaly) frolicked on ceilings with male and 
female nudes, painted in these same years (1513-20) some of the most appealing 
pictures in the gamut of history. With all his guileless sensualism he always 
returned to the Madonna as his favorite theme; fifty times he pictured her. 
Sometimes a pupil helped him, as in the Madonna dell’ Impannata; but for the 
most part he worked on this type of painting with his own hand, and with a touch 
of the old Umbrian piety. Now (1515) he painted the Sistine Madonna for the 
convent of San Sisto at Piacenza:!V a perfect pyramidal composition; the 
convincing realism of the old martyr St. Sixtus; the demure St. Barbara, a bit too 
beautiful and too splendidly gowned; the Virgin’s green robe, over a touch of 
red, blown by heaven’s winds; the Child quite human in His disheveled 
innocence; the simple rosy face of the Madonna, a little sad and wondering (as if 
La Fornarina, who may have posed for this picture, realized her 
disqualifications); the curtains drawn aside by angels behind the Virgin, 
admitting her to paradise: this is the favorite picture of all Christendom, the most 
widely loved product of Raphael’s hand. Almost as fine, and perhaps more 
moving despite its traditional form, is The Holy Family under the Oak Tree 
(Prado), also called La Perla, “The Pearl Madonna.” In the Madonna della Sedia 
or Seggiola (Pitti) the mood is less evangelical, more human; the Madonna is a 
young Italian mother, buxom and quietly passionate; clasping her fat babe with 
possessive and protective love, while he nestles timidly against her, as if he had 


heard some myth of massacred innocents. One such Madonna could atone for 
many Fornarinas. 

Raphael painted relatively few pictures of Christ. His buoyant spirit shrank 
from the contemplation or portrayal of suffering; or perhaps, like Leonardo, he 
realized the impossibility of representing the divine. In 1517, probably with the 
collaboration of Penni, he painted Christ Bearing the Cross for the convent of 
Santa Maria dello Spasimo in Palermo, whence the picture came to be called Lo 
Spasimo di Sicilia. According to Vasari it had an adventurous career: the ship 
that carried it to Sicily was lost in a storm; the crated painting floated safely over 
the waters, and landed at Genoa; “even the fury of the winds and waves,” said 
Vasari, “respected such painting.” It was shipped again, and was set up in 
Palermo, where “it became more famous than the mountain of Vulcan.”8® In the 
seventeenth century Philip [TV of Spain had it secretly transferred to Madrid. 
Christ in this picture is merely an exhausted and defeated man, conveying no 
sense of a mission accepted and fulfilled. Raphael succeeded better in suggesting 
divinity in The Vision of Ezekiel, though here again he borrows his majestic God 
from Michelangelo’s Creation of Adam. 

To this crowded period belongs the St. Cecilia, almost as popular as the 
Sistine Madonna. A Bolognese lady, in the fall of 1513, announced that she had 
heard heavenly voices bidding her dedicate a chapel to St. Cecilia in the church 
of San Giovanni del Monte. A relative undertook to build the chapel, and asked 
his uncle Cardinal Lorenzo Pucci to order from Raphael, for a thousand gold 
scudi, an appropriate picture for the altar. Delegating to Giovanni da Udine the 
representation of the musical instruments, Raphael finished the painting in 1516, 
and sent it to Bologna, as we have seen, with a kindly letter to Francia. We need 
not believe that Francia was mortally stricken by its beauty to feel the splendor 
of the work, its sense of music as something almost celestial, its St. Paul in a 
“brown study,” its St. John in almost girlish ecstasy, its lovely Cecilia, its still 
lovelier Magdalen—here transformed into charming innocence—and the living 
lights and shadows on the drapery and on Magdalen’s feet. 

Now, too, came some masterly portraits. The Baldassare Castiglione 
(Louvre) is one of Raphael’s most conscientious efforts, endlessly enticing, 
among his portraits second only to the Julius II. One sees first the strange fluffy 
headdress, then the furry robe and profuse beard, and imagines the man to be 
some Moslem poet or philosopher, or a rabbi seen by Rembrandt; then the soft 
eyes and mouth and clasped hands reveal the tender-minded, sentimental, 
bereaved minister of Isabella at Leo’s court; one should linger over this portrait 
before reading The Courtier. The Bibbiena shows the Cardinal in his later years, 
tired of his Venuses and reconciled to Christianity. 


La donna velata is not incontestably Raphael’s, yet it is almost certainly the 
picture that Vasari describes as a portrait of Raphael’s mistress. Her features are 
those that he used for the Magdalen, even the Cecilia, of St. Cecilia, perhaps for 
the Sistine Madonna—here dark and demure, a long veil falling from her head, a 
circlet of gems around her neck, and lucious robes wrapped loosely about her 
form. Probably by Raphael, but not so clearly representing his mistress as older 
views Claimed, is La Fornarina in the Borghese Gallery. The word means a 
woman baker, or a baker’s wife or daughter; but such names, like Smith or 
Carpenter, prove nothing of the bearer’s occupation. This lady is not especially 
attractive; one misses in her the modest look that makes more charming such 
immodest revelations.Y It seems incredible that the modest Veiled Lady should 
be the same person as this bold dispenser of hurried joys; but, after all, Raphael 
had more mistresses than one. 

Yet he was more faithful to his mistress than artists—who are more sensitive 
to beauty than to reason—can be expected to be. When Cardinal Bibbiena urged 
him to marry Maria Bibbiena, the Cardinal’s niece, Raphael, indebted to him for 
rich commissions, gave unwilling consent (1514); but he delayed from month to 
month and from year to year the keeping of this troth; and tradition relates that 
Maria, so repeatedly put off, died of a broken heart.8” Vasari suggests that 
Raphael delayed in hope of being made a cardinal; to such an elevation marriage 
was a mMajor—a mistress a negligible —impediment. Meanwhile the artist seems 
to have kept his mistress within close reach of wherever he was working. When 
the distance between the Villa Chigi, where Raphael was designing the History 
of Psyche, and his mistress’ dwelling led to much loss of time, the banker had 
the lady installed in an apartment of the villa; “that,” says Vasari, “is why the 
work was finished.”88 We do not know if it was with this mistress that Raphael 
indulged in the “unusually wild debauch” to which Vasari ascribes his death.®9 

His last picture was one of his supreme interpretations of the Gospel story. In 
1517 Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici commissioned both Raphael and Sebastiano del 
Piombo to paint altarpieces for the cathedral of Narbonne, of which Francis I had 
made him bishop. Sebastiano had long felt that his talent was at least equal to 
Raphael’s though so much less recognized; here was his chance to prove 
himself. He chose as subject the raising of Lazarus, and secured the help of 
Michelangelo in making his design. Spurred by the competition, Raphael rose to 
his final triumph. He took for his theme Matthew’s account of the episode on 
Mt. Tabor: 


And after six days Jesus took Peter, James, and John his brother, and brought them up into a high 
mountain apart, and was transfigured before them; and his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment 


was white as the light. And behold, there appeared unto them Moses and Elias talking with him.... 
And when they returned to the multitude there came to him a certain man, kneeling down to him and 
saying, Lord, have mercy on my son, for he is a lunatic, and sore vexed; for ofttimes he falleth into 
the fire, and oft into the water. And I brought him to thy disciples, and they could not cure him.9° 


Raphael took both of these scenes and united them, with excessive strain on the 
unities of time and place. Above the mountain top the figure of Christ appears 
soaring in the air, His face transfigured with ecstasy, His garments made shining 
white by light from heaven; on one side of Him Moses, on the other Elias; and 
beneath them, lying on a plateau, the three favored Apostles. At the foot of the 
mountain a desperate father pushes forward his insane boy; the mother and 
another woman, both of them classic in their beauty, kneel beside the boy and 
beg a cure from the nine Apostles who are gathered at the left. One of these is 
startled out of his concentration on a book; another points to the transfigured 
Christ, and suggests that only He can cure the boy. It is usual to praise the 
splendor of the upper part of the picture, presumably finished by Raphael, and to 
deprecate a certain coarseness and violence in the lower group, which was 
painted by Giulio Romano; but two of the finest figures are in the lower 
foreground—the disturbed reader, and a kneeling woman with bare shoulder and 
gleaming drapery. 

Raphael began work on the Transfiguration in 1517, but had not finished it 
when he died. We cannot say how much truth there is in Vasari’s account, 
written some thirty years after the event: 


Raphael continued his secret pleasures beyond all measure. After an unusually wild debauch he 
returned home with a severe fever, and the doctors believed him to have caught a chill. As he did not 
confess the cause of his disorder, the doctors imprudently let blood, thus enfeebling him when he 
needed restoratives. Accordingly he made his will, first sending his mistress out of the house like a 
Christian, leaving her the means to live honestly. He then divided his things among his pupils, 
Giulio Romano, of whom he was always very fond, Giovanni Francesco Penni of Florence, and 
some priest of Urbino, a relation.... Having confessed and shown penitence, he finished the course 
of his life on the day of his birth, Good Friday, at the age of thirty-seven (April 6, 1520).91 


The priest who had come to shrive him refused to enter the sick room until 
Raphael’s mistress had left the house; perhaps the priest felt that her continued 
presence would suggest on Raphael’s part a lack of the contrition required before 
absolution. Driven away even from the funeral cortege, she fell into a 
melancholy that threatened insanity; and Cardinal Bibbiena persuaded her to 
become a nun. All the artists of Rome followed the dead youth to his grave. Leo 
mourned the loss of his beloved painter; and a papal secretary and poet, the 
Bembo who could be so eloquent in both Latin and Italian, put aside all rhetoric 
in writing an epitaph for Raphael’s tomb in the Pantheon: 


ILLE HIC EST RAPHAEL 


—’He who is here is Raphael.” It was enough. 

In the opinion of his contemporaries he was the greatest painter of his age. He 
produced nothing equal in sublimity to the Sistine ceiling, but Michelangelo 
produced nothing equal in total beauty to the fifty Madonnas of Raphael. 
Michelangelo was the greater artist, because great in three fields, and deeper in- 
thought and art. When he said of Raphael, “He is an example of what profound 
study can bring forth,’92 he probably meant that Raphael had acquired by 
imitation the excellences of many other painters, and had combined them with 
assiduous talent into a perfected style; he did not feel, in Raphael, the creative 
fury that soon throws off guidance and cuts a path almost violently for its own 
way. Raphael appeared too happy to be a genius in the traditional frenzied sense; 
he had so solved his inner conflicts that he showed few signs of the demonic 
spirit or force that moves the greatest souls to creation and tragedy. Raphael’s 
work was the product of finished skill, not of profound feeling or conviction. He 
adjusted himself to the needs and moods of Julius, then of Leo, then of Chigi, 
but remained always the guileless youth cheerfully oscillating between 
Madonnas and mistresses; this was his blithe way of reconciling paganism and 
Christianity. 

As artist in the sense of technician, no one surpassed him; in the arrangement 
of elements in a picture, the rhythm of masses, the smooth flow of line, no one 
has equaled him. His life was a devotion to form. Consequently he tended to 
remain on the surface of things. Except in his portrait of Julius II, he did not 
probe into the mysteries or contradictions of life or creed; Leonardo’s subtlety 
and Michelangelo’s sense of tragedy were alike meaningless to him; the lust and 
joy of life, the creation and possession of beauty, the loyalty of friend and lover, 
were enough. Ruskin was right: there was now and then in Gothic sculpture and 
the “Pre-Raphaelite” painting of Italy and Flanders a simplicity, sincerity, and 
sublimity of faith and hope that sink deeper into the soul than the pretty 
Madonnas and voluptuous Venuses of Raphael. And yet the Julius IT and the 
Pearl Madonna are anything but superficial; they reach to the heart of male 
ambition and female tenderness; the Julius is greater and profounder than the 
Mona Lisa. 

Leonardo puzzles us, Michelangelo frightens us, Raphael gives us peace. He 
asks no questions, raises no doubts, evokes no terrors, but offers us the 
loveliness of life like an ambrosial drink. He admits no conflict between intellect 
and feeling, nor between body and soul; everything in him is a harmony of 
opposites, making a Pythagorean music. His art idealizes all that it touches: 


religion, woman, music, philosophy, history, even war. Himself fortunate and 
happy, he radiated serenity and grace. In the arbitrary analogies of genius he 
finds his place just below the greatest, but with them: Dante, Goethe, Keats; 
Beethoven, Bach, Mozart; Michelangelo, Leonardo, Raphael. 


X. LEO POLITICUS 


It was a pity that amid all this art and literature Leo had to play politics. But 
he was head of a state, and lived at a time when the powers beyond the Alps had 
ambitious leaders, large armies, and lusty generals; at any moment Louis XII of 
France and Ferdinand the Catholic might agree to divide Italy as they had agreed 
to divide the Kingdom of Naples. To meet these threats—and incidentally to 
strengthen the Papal States and aggrandize his family—Leo planned to combine 
Florence (which he already ruled through his brother Giuliano and his nephew 
Lorenzo) with Milan, Piacenza, Parma, Modena, Ferrara, and Urbino into a new 
and powerful federation to be ruled by loyal Medici; to unite these with the 
existing States of the Church as a barrier to aggression from the north; if 
possible, to secure by marriage, for some member of his house, the succession to 
the throne of Naples; and, with an Italy so welded into strength, to lead Europe 
in one more crusade against the ever threatening Turks. Machiavelli, who had no 
prejudice in favor of Christianity or the popes, warmly approved of this plan, at 
least so far as concerned the unification and protection of Italy; this was the 
leading idea of The Prince. 

Pursuing these aims with very limited military means at his disposal, Leo 
used all the methods of statecraft and diplomacy employed by the princes of his 
day. It was inconvenient that the head of a Christian Church should have to lie, 
break faith, steal, and kill; but by the common consent of kings these procedures 
were indispensable to the preservation of a state. Leo, a Medici first and a pope 
afterward, played the game as well as his corpulence, his fistula, his hunts, his 
liberalities, and his finances would allow. All the kings denounced him, 
disappointed that he would not behave like a saint; “Leo,” said Guicciardini, 
“deceived the expectations conceived of him at his accession, since he appeared 
to be endowed with greater prudence, but with much less goodness, than all had 
imagined.”93 For a long time his enemies thought that his Machiavellian subtlety 
was due to the influence of his cousin Giulio (the future Clement VII), or to 
Cardinal Bibbiena; but as events matured it became clear that they had to deal 
with Leo himself, not a lion but a fox, suave and slippery, cunning and 
incalculable, grasping and devious, sometimes frightened and often hesitant, but, 
in the last resort, capable of decision, resolution, and persistent policy. 


Let us leave his relations with the transalpine states to a later chapter, confine 
ourselves here to Italian affairs, and deal with these summarily, for the art of 
Leo’s time is a much more living thing than its politics. He had a great 
advantage over his predecessors, for Florence, which had opposed Alexander 
and Julius, was now happy to be part of his realm, since he gave its citizens 
many papal plums; and when he visited the city of his ancestors it raised a dozen 
artistic arches to welcome him. From that point d’appui, and from Rome, he 
deployed his diplomats and patronage and troops to swell his state. In 1514 he 
secured Modena. In 1515 Francis I prepared to invade Italy and take Milan; Leo 
organized an army and an Italian alliance to resist him, and ordered the Duke of 
Urbino, as a vassal of the Holy See and a general in the service of the Church, to 
join him at Bologna with all the forces he could muster. The Duke, Francesco 
Maria della Rovere, flatly refused to come, though Leo had recently advanced 
him money to pay his troops. The Pope with some reason suspected him of 
having a secret understanding with France.94 As soon as his hands were freed 
from foreign entanglements, Leo summoned Francesco to Rome; the Duke in 
stead fled to Mantua. Leo excommunicated him, and listened unmoved to the 
entreaties and messages of Elisabetta Gonzaga and Isabella d’Este, aunt and 
mother-in-law of the reckless prince; papal troops took Urbino unresisted, 
Francesco was declared deposed, and Leo’s nephew Lorenzo became Duke of 
Urbino (1516). A year later the people of the city rose and expelled Lorenzo; 
Francesco organized an army and recaptured his duchy; Leo was hard put to it to 
raise funds and forces to recapture it in turn; he succeeded after eight months of 
war, but the cost exhausted the papal treasury, and turned the good will of Italy 
against the Pope and his grasping family. 

Francis I took the opportunity to win the friendship of the Pope, and proposed 
a marriage between Lorenzo, the restored Duke of Urbino, and Madeleine de La 
Tour d’ Auvergne, who had a charming income of 10,000 crowns ($125,000?) a 
year. Leo agreed; Lorenzo went to France (1518), like an echo of Borgia, and 
brought back Madeleine and her dowry. A year later she died in giving birth to a 
daughter Caterina, the future Queen Catherine de Médicis of France; and shortly 
thereafter Lorenzo himself died, allegedly of a sexual disease contracted in 
France.95 Leo now declared Urbino a papal state, and sent a legate to govern it. 

During these complications he had had to bear with two bitter signs of his 
political weakness and growing unpopularity. One of his generals, Gianpaolo 
Baglioni, ruler of Perugia by papal grace, had gone over to Francesco Maria, 
taking Perugia with him; Leo later lured Gianpaolo to Rome with a safe-conduct, 
and had him put to death (1520). Baglioni had shared also in a conspiracy, led by 
Alfonso Petrucci and other cardinals, to assassinate the Pope (1517). These 


cardinals had made such demands upon Leo as even his generosity could not 
meet; Petrucci, moreover, raged because his brother, with Leo’s connivance, had 
been ousted from the government of Siena. He planned at first to kill Leo with 
his own hand, but was persuaded instead to bribe Leo’s physician to poison the 
Pope while treating his fistula. The plot was discovered; the physician and 
Petrucci were executed, and several accomplice cardinals were imprisoned and 
deposed; some were released on paying enormous fines. 

Leo’s need for money was now souring his once happy reign. His gifts to 
relatives, friends, artists, writers, and musicians, his lavish maintenance of an 
unprecedented court, the insatiable demands of the new St. Peter’s, the expense 
of the Urbino war and the preparation for a crusade, were leading him to 
bankruptcy. His regular revenue of 420,000 ducats ($5,250,000?) a year from 
fees, annates, and tithes was completely inadequate, and yet was always more 
difficult to secure from a Europe resentful of ecclesiastical collections flowing to 
Rome. To replenish his treasury Leo created 1353 new and saleable offices, for 
which the appointees paid a total of 889,000 ducats ($11,112,500?). We must not 
be too virtuous about this; most of the offices were sinecures whose modest toil 
could be delegated to subordinates; the sums paid for these appointments were in 
effect loans to the papacy; the salaries, averaging ten per cent per year on the 
initial payment, were interest on the loans; Leo was selling what we would now 
designate as government bonds;9° and he would doubtless have urged that he 
paid a much handsomer return than governments pay today. However, he sold 
not only these sinecures, but even the highest offices, like that of papal 
chamberlain.9” In July, 1517, he named thirty-one new cardinals, many of them 
men of ability, but most of them chosen frankly for their capacity to pay for the 
honor and power. So Cardinal Ponzetti—physician, scholar, author—paid 
30,000 ducats; altogether Leo’s pen on this occasion brought half a million 
ducats into the treasury.9° Even blasé Italy was shocked; and in Germany the 
story of the transaction shared in the anger of Luther’s revolt (October, 1517). 
When, in this momentous year, Sultan Selim conquered Egypt for the Ottoman 
Turks, Leo appealed in vain for a crusade. In his blind eagerness he sent agents 
throughout Christendom to offer extraordinary indulgences in return for 
contrition, confession, and contribution to the expenses of the proposed crusade. 

Sometimes he borrowed money at forty per cent from the bankers of Rome, 
who charged him such rates because they feared that his careless administration 
of papal finances would ensure bankruptcy. As security for some of these loans 
he pledged his silver plate, his tapestries, his jewels. He rarely thought of 
economizing, and when he did it was by defaulting on the salaries of his Greek 
Academy and the University of Rome; as early as 1517 the former was closed 


for lack of funds. He continued his intemperate benevolence, sending rich 
subsidies to monasteries, hospitals, and charitable institutions throughout 
Christendom, heaping dignities and funds upon the Medici, and feeding his 
guests Lucullanly while himself eating and drinking in moderation.99 All in all 
he spent during his pontificate 4,500,000 ducats ($56,250,000?), and died owing 
400,000 more. A pasquinade expressed the opinion of Rome: “Leo has eaten up 
three pontificates: the treasury of Julius II, the revenues of Leo, and those of his 
successor.”!00 When he died Rome experienced one of the worst financial 
crashes in its history. 

His final year was rife with war. Having regained Urbino and Perugia, it 
seemed to him that control of Ferrara and the Po was indispensable to the 
security of the Papal States, and their capacity to check France at Milan. Duke 
Alfonso had given the requisite casus belli by sending troops and artillery to 
Francesco Maria for use against the Pope. Alfonso, though ill, and well-nigh 
exhausted after a generation of papal hostility, fought on with his usual courage, 
and was saved by Leo’s death. 

The Pope too was ill in August, 1521, partly from the pain of his fistula, 
partly from the worries and excitement of war. He recovered, but fell sick again 
in October. In November he was well enough to be taken out to his country villa 
at Magliana. There the news reached him that the papalimperial army had 
captured Milan from the French. On the 25th he returned to Rome, and was 
given the wild reception accorded only to victors in war. He walked too much 
that day, perspiring till his clothes were drenched. The next morning he was put 
to bed with fever. Now he rapidly grew worse, and realized that his end was 
near. On December 1 he was cheered by intelligence that Piacenza and Parma 
had in their turn been taken by the papal forces; once he had declared that he 
would gladly give his life for the addition of those cities to the States of the 
Church. At midnight, December 1—2, 1521, he died, ten days before completing 
his forty-fifth year. Many of the attendants, and some members of the Medici 
family, carried off from the Vatican everything they could lay their hands on. 
Guicciardini, Giovio, and Castiglione thought that he had been poisoned, 
perhaps at the instigation of Alfonso or Francesco Maria; but apparently he died 
of malarial fever, like Alexander VI.101 

Alfonso rejoiced at the news, and struck a new medal EX ORE LEONIS, “from 
the jaws of the lion.” Francesco Maria returned to Urbino, and was once more 
restored to his throne. In Rome the bankers despoiled themselves. The Bini firm 
had lent Leo 200,000 ducats, the Gaddi 32,000, the Ricasoli 10,000; moreover, 
Cardinal Pucci had lent him 150,000, and Cardinal Salviati 80,000;!92 the 
cardinals would have first claim on anything salvaged; and Leo had died worse 


than bankrupt. Some others joined in condemning the dead Pope as a 
maladministrator of great wealth. But nearly all Rome mourned him as the most 
generous benefactor in its history. Artists, poets, and scholars knew that the 
heyday of their good fortune had passed, though they had no suspicion yet of the 
extent of their disaster. Said Paolo Giovio: “Knowledge, art, the common well- 
being, the joy of living—in a word, all good things—have gone down into the 
grave with Leo.”103 

He was a good man ruined by his virtues. Erasmus had rightly praised his 
kindness and humanity, his magnanimity and learning, his love and support of 
the arts, and had called Leo’s pontificate an age of gold.1°4 But Leo was too 
habituated to gold. Raised in a palace, he learned luxury as well as art; he never 
labored for his income, though he faced perils bravely; and when the revenues of 
the papacy were placed in his trust they slipped through his careless fingers 
while he basked in the happiness of recipients, or planned expensive wars. 
Proceeding on the lines laid down by Alexander and Julius, and inheriting their 
achievements, he made the Papal States stronger than ever, but he lost Germany 
by his extravagance and his exactions. He could see the beauty of a vase, but not 
the Protestant Reformation taking shape beyond the Alps; he paid no attention to 
a hundred warnings sent him, but asked for more gold from a nation already in 
revolt. He was a glory and a disaster to the Church. 

He was the most generous, but not the most enlightened, of patrons. With all 
his patronage no great literature arose in his reign. Ariosto and Machiavelli were 
beyond him, though he could appreciate Bembo and Politian. His taste in art was 
not as sure and lordly as that of Julius; it was not to him that we owe St. Peter’s 
or The School of Athens. He loved beautiful form too much, too little the 
revealing significance that great art clothes in beautiful form. He overworked 
Raphael, underestimated Leonardo, and could not, like Julius, find a way 
through Michelangelo’s temper to his genius. He liked comfort too much to be 
great. It is a pity to judge him so harshly, for he was lovable. 

The age received his name, and perhaps rightly; for though he rather took 
than gave its stamp, it was he who brought from Florence to Rome the Medicean 
heritage of wealth and taste, the princely patronage that he had seen in his 
father’s house; and with that wealth, and papal sanction, he provided an exciting 
stimulus to such literature and art as excelled in style and form. His example 
stirred a hundred other men to seek out talent, support it, and set northern Europe 
a precedent and standard of apprecation and worth. He more than any other pope 
protected the remains of classic Rome, and encouraged men to rival them. He 
accepted the pagan enjoyment of life, and yet, in his own conduct, remained 
remarkably continent in an uninhibited age. His support of the Roman humanists 


helped to spread into France their cultivation of classic literature and form. 
Under his aegis Rome became the throbbing heart of European culture; thither 
the artists flocked to paint or carve or build, the scholars came to study, the poets 
to sing, the men of wit to sparkle. “Before I forget thee, Rome,” wrote Erasmus, 
“T must plunge into the river of Lethe.... What precious freedom, what treasures 
in the way of books, what depths of knowledge among the learned, what 
beneficial social intercourse! Where else could one find such literary society, or 
such versatility of talent in one and the same place?”!0>5 The gentle Castiglione, 
the polished Bembo, the learned Lascaris, Fra Giocondo, Raphael, the Sansovini 
and Sangalli, Sebastiano and Michelangelo—where shall we find again, in one 
city and decade, such a company? 


I. It should be recalled that one might become a cardinal without being a priest, and that cardinals were 
chosen for their political ability and connections rather than for religious qualities. 


II. On these hunts Leo’s favorite retreat was the Villa Magliana. Built for Sixtus IV, enlarged by Innocent 
VIII and Julius I, it was adorned for Julius with frescoes of Apollo and the Muses by the Umbrian 
Giovanni di Pietro (Lo Spagna). For its chapel Raphael (between 1513 and 1520) designed three frescoes, 
of which two survive in the Louvre; probably they were painted by Lo Spagna from Raphael’s cartoons.2! 


III. At Leo’s death the tapestries were pawned to ease the papal insolvency; at the sack of Rome they were 
seriously injured; one was cut into fragments, and two were sold to Constantinople. All were restored to the 
Sistine Chapel by 1554; and every year, on the feast of Corpus Christi, they were exhibited to the people in 
the Piazza di San Pietro. Louis XIV had them copied in oils. Seized by the French in 1798, they were again 
returned to the Vatican in 1808. They are now displayed there in a hall of their own, the Galleria degli 
Arazzi, or Hall of the Arrases. 


IV. The picture was bought in 1753 for Frederick Augustus II of Saxony at a price of 60,000 thalers 
($450,000?), and for almost two centuries it remained the chief treasure of the Dresden Gallery. Along with 
Correggio’s Holy Night, Giorgione’s Venus, and some 920,000 other art objects, it was taken from Germany 
by the victorious Russians after the Second World War.85 


V. Another and finer Fornarina, in the Uffizi, is by Sebastiano del Piombo. 


BOOK V 


DEBACLE 


CHAPTER XIX 


The Intellectual Revolt 


1300-1534 


I. THE OCCULT 


In every age and nation civilization is the product, privilege, and responsibility 
of a minority. The historian acquainted with the pervasive pertinacity of 
nonsense reconciles himself to a glorious future for superstition; he does not 
expect perfect states to arise out of imperfect men; he perceives that only a small 
proportion of any generation can be so freed from economic harassments as to 
have leisure and energy to think their own thoughts instead of those of their 
forebears or their environment; and he learns to rejoice if he can find in each 
period a few men and women who have lifted themselves, by the bootstraps of 
their brains, or by some boon of birth or circumstance, out of superstition, 
occultism, and credulity to an informed and friendly intelligence conscious of its 
infinite ignorance. 

So in Renaissance Italy civilization was of the few, by the few, and for them. 
The simple common man, named legion, tilled and mined the earth, pulled the 
carts or bore the burdens, toiled from dawn to dusk, and at evening had no 
muscle left for thought. He took his opinions, his religion, his answers to the 
riddles of life from the air about him, or inherited them with the ancestral 
cottage; he let others think for him because others made him work for them. He 
accepted not only the fascinating, comforting, inspiring, terrifying marvels of the 
tradicional theology—which were daily reimpressed upon him by contagion, 
inculcation, and art—but he added to them, in his mental furniture, the 
demonology, sorcery, portents, magic, divination, astrology, relic-worship, and 
miraclemongering that composed, so to speak, a popular metaphysics 
unauthorized by the Church, which deprecated them as a problem sometimes 
more troublesome then unbelief. While the uncommon man in Italy was half a 
century or more ahead of his class beyond the Alps in wealth and culture, the 
common man south of the Alps shared equally with his transalpine peers the 
superstitions of the time. 


Often the humanists themselves surrendered to the genius or stultus loci, and 
sprinkled their Ciceronian pages with the spirit or foolishness of their 
surroundings. Poggio revels in portents and prodigies like headless horsemen 
migrating from Como to Germany, or bearded Tritons rising from the sea to 
snatch fair women from the shore.! Machiavelli, so skeptical of religion, 
suggested the possibility that “the air is peopled with spirits,” and declared his 
belief that great events are heralded by prodigies, prophecies, revelations, and 
signs in the sky.2 The Florentines, who liked to think that the air they breathed 
made them clever beyond compare, held that all important events happened on 
Saturday, and that it was a sure misfortune to march out to war by certain 
streets.2 Politian was so upset by the Pazzi conspiracy that he attributed to it a 
disastrous rainfall that followed it, and condoned the youths who, to end the rain, 
exhumed the corpse of the chief conspirator, paraded it through the city, and 
then flung it into the Arno.4 Marsilio Ficino wrote in defense of divination, 
astrology, and demonology, and excused himself from visiting Pico della 
Mirandola on the ground that the stars were in an unfavorable conjunction>—or 
was it a whimsy? If humanists could believe so, how could the people, with no 
advantage of leisure or education, be blamed for thinking of the natural world as 
the shell and instrument of numberless supernatural powers? 

The people of Italy reckoned so many objects as true relics of Christ or the 
Apostles that one might have furnished from Renaissance Roman churches alone 
all the scenes of the Gospels. One church claimed to have a swaddling cloth of 
the Infant Jesus; another, hay from the Bethlehem stall; another, fragments of the 
multiplied loaves and fishes; another, the table used at the Last Supper; another, 
the picture of the Virgin painted by angels for St. Luke.© Venetian churches 
displayed the body of St. Mark, an arm of St. George, an ear of St. Paul, some 
roasted flesh of St. Lawrence, some of the very stones that had killed St. 
Stephen.’ 

Nearly every object—every number and letter—was believed to have some 
magic power. According to Aretino some Roman harlots fed to their lovers, as 
an aphrodisiac, the rotting flesh of human corpses stolen from the cemeteries.® 
Incantations were used for a thousand purposes; by the proper one, said Apulian 
peasants, you could protect yourself from mad dogs. Spirits beneficent or 
malevolent peopled the air; Satan often appeared, in person or by deputy, to 
tempt or terrify, to seduce, empower or instruct; demons had a fund of mystic 
knowledge that could be tapped if one should properly propitiate them. Some 
Carmelite monks at Bologna (till Sixtus [V condemned them in 1474) taught that 
there was no harm in seeking knowledge from devils;? and professional sorcerers 
offered their expert charms in invoking the aid of demons for paying customers. 


Witches—sorcerers usually female—were believed to have special access to 
such helpful devils, whom they treated as lovers and gods; by delegated demonic 
power these women, in the belief of the people, could foresee the future, fly in a 
moment over long distances, pass through closed gates and doors, and wreak 
dire evils upon persons who offended them; they could induce love or hate, 
produce abortion, manufacture poisons, and cause death by a spell or a glance. 

In 1484 a bull of Innocent VIII (Summis desiderantes) forbade resort to 
witches, took for granted the reality of some of their claimed powers, ascribed to 
them some storms and plagues, and complained that many Christians, falling 
away from orthodox worship, had contracted carnal union with devils, and, by 
spells and magic rhymes, curses and other diabolical arts, had done grievous 
harm to men, women, children, and beasts.!9 The Pope advised the officers of 
the Inquisition to be on the alert against such practices. The bull did not impose 
belief in witchcraft as the official doctrine of the Church, nor did it inaugurate 
the prosecution of witches; popular belief in witches, and occasional punishment 
of them, long antedated the bull. The Pope was here faithful to the Old 
Testament, which had commanded, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.”!! The 
Church had for centuries maintained the possibility of demonic influences upon 
human beings;!2 but the Pope’s assumption of the reality of witchcraft 
encouraged belief in it, and his admonition to the inquisitors played some part in 
the witchcraft persecution.!> In the year following the promulgation of the bull 
forty-one women were bummed for witchcraft in Como alone.!4 In 1486 the 
inquisitors at Brescia condemned several alleged witches to “the secular arm”— 
ie., to death; but the government refused to execute the sentence, whereat 
Innocent was much peeved.!5 Matters went more harmoniously in 1510, when 
we hear of 140 persons bummed at Brescia for witchcraft; and in 1514, in the 
pontificate of the gentle Leo, three hundred more were burned at Como.16 

Whether through perverse stimulation by persecution, or from other causes, 
the number of persons who believed themselves, or were believed, to have 
practised witchcraft rapidly increased, especially in subalpine Italy; it took on 
the nature and proportions of an epidemic; popular report claimed that 25,000 
persons had attended a “witches’ sabbath” on a plain near Brescia. In 1518 the 
inquisitors burned seventy alleged witches from that region, and had thousands 
of suspects in their prisons. The Signory of Brescia protested against this 
wholesale detention, and interfered with further executions; whereupon Leo X, 
in a bull Honestis (February 15, 1521), ordered the excommunication of any 
officials, and the suspension of religious services in any community, that refused 
to execute, without examination or revision, the sentences of the inquisitors. The 
Signory, ignoring the bull, appointed two bishops, two Brescian physicians, and 


one inquisitor to supervise all further witchcraft trials, and to inquire into the 
justice of previous condemnations; only these men were to have the power to 
condemn the accused. The Signory admonished the papal legate to put an end to 
the condemnation of persons for the sake of confiscating their property.!6 It was 
a brave procedure; but ignorance and sadism got the upper hand, and in the next 
two centuries, in Protestant as well as Catholic lands, in the New World as well 
as the old, burnings for witchcraft were to form the darkest spots in the history of 
mankind. 

The mania to know the future supported the usual variety of fortune-tellers— 
palmists, dream interpreters, astrologers; these last were more numerous and 
powerful in Italy than in the rest of Europe. Almost every Italian government 
had an official astrologer, who determined the celestially propitious times when 
important enterprises should commence. Julius II would not leave Bologna till 
his astrologer marked the time as auspicious; Sixtus IV and Paul III let their 
stargazers fix the hours of their major conferences.!6> So general was the belief 
that the stars governed human character and affairs that many university 
professors in Italy annually issued iudicia—predictions based on astrology;!©c it 
was one of Aretino’s humorous devices to parody these learned almanacs. When 
Lorenzo de’ Medici reestablished the University of Pisa he made no 
arrangements for a course in astrology, but the students clamored for it, and he 
had to yield.16¢ In Lorenzo’s erudite circle Pico della Mirandola wrote a 
powerful attack upon astrology, but Marsilio Ficino, still more learned, defended 
it. “How happy are the astrologers!” exclaimed Guicciardini, “who are believed 
if they tell one truth to a hundred lies, while other people lose all credit if they 
tell one lie to a hundred truths.”!6e Yet astrology had in it a certain groping 
toward a scientific view of the universe; it escaped in some measure from belief 
in a universe ruled by divine or demonic whim, and aimed to find a coordinating 
and universal natural law. 


II. SCIENCE 


The superstitions of the people, rather than the opposition of the Church, 
retarded the development of science. Censorship of publications did not become 
a substantial hindrance to science until the Counter Reformation that followed 
the Council of Trent (1545f). Sixtus [TV brought to Rome (1463) the most famous 
astronomer of the fifteenth century, Johann Miiller “Regiomontanus.” During 
Alexander’s pontificate Copernicus taught mathematics and astronomy in the 
University of Rome. Copernicus had not yet come to his world-shaking theory of 
the earth’s orbital revolution, but Nicholas of Cusa had already suggested it; and 


both men were churchmen. Throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
Inquisition was relatively weak in Italy, partly through the absence of the popes 
in Avignon, their quarrels in the Schism, and their infection with the 
enlightenment of the Renaissance. In 1440 the materialist Amadeo de’ Landi 
was tried by the Inquisition at Milan, and was acquitted; in 1497 Gabriele da 
Salo, a freethinking physician, was protected from the Inquisition by his patron, 
though “he was in the habit of maintaining that Christ was not God but the son 
of Joseph.” !6f Despite the Inquisition, thought was freer in Italy, and education 
more advanced, than in any other country in the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. Her schools of astronomy, law, medicine, and literature were the goals 
of students from a dozen lands. Thomas Linacre, English physician and scholar, 
after completing his university courses in Italy, set up an altar in the Italian Alps 
as he was returning to England, and, taking a last view of Italy, dedicated the 
altar to her as Alma mater studiorum, the fostering mother of studies, the 
postgraduate university of the Christian world. 

If, in this atmosphere of superstition beneath and liberalism above, science 
made only modest advances in the two centuries before Vesalius (1514-64), it 
was largely because patronage and honor went to art, scholarship, and poetry, 
and there was as yet no clear call, in the economic or intellectual life of Italy, for 
scientific methods and ideas. A man like Leonardo could take a sweeping 
cosmic view, and touch a dozen sciences with eager curiosity; but there were no 
great laboratories, dissection was only beginning, no miscroscope could help 
biology or medicine, no telescope could yet enlarge the stars and bring the moon 
to the edge of the earth. The medieval love of beauty had matured into 
magnificent art; but there had been little medieval love of truth to grow into 
science; and the recovery of ancient literature stimulated a_ skeptical 
epicureanism idealizing antiquity rather than a stoic devotion to scientific 
research aiming to mold the future. The Renaissance gave its soul to art, leaving 
a little for literature, less for philosophy, least for science. In this sense it lacked 
the multiform mental activity of the Greek heyday from Pericles and Aeschylus 
to Zeno the Stoic and Aristarchus the astronomer. Science could not advance 
until philosophy had cleared the way. 

Therefore it is natural that the same reader who knows by name a dozen 
Renaissance artists will find it hard to recall one Renaissance Italian scientist, 
barring Leonardo; even of Amerigo Vespucci he will have to be reminded; and 
Galileo (1564-1642) belongs to the seventeenth century. In truth there were no 
memorable names except in geography and medicine. Oderic of Pordenone went 
to India and China as a missionary (c. 1321), returned via Tibet and Persia, and 
wrote an account of what he had seen, adding much of value to what Marco Polo 


had reported a generation before. Paolo Toscanelli, astronomer, physician, and 
geographer, noted Halley’s comet in 1456, and is reputed to have given 
Columbus knowledge and encouragement for his Atlantic venture.!68 Amerigo 
Vespucci of Florence made four voyages to the New World (1497f), claimed to 
have been the first to discover the mainland, and prepared maps of it; Martin 
Waldseemiiller, publishing them, suggested that the continent be called America; 
the Italians liked the idea, and popularized it in their writings.165 

The biological sciences were the last to develop, for the theory of the special 
creation of man—almost universally accepted—made it unnecessary and 
dangerous to inquire into his natural origin. For the most part these sciences 
limited themselves to practical pursuits and studies in medical botany, 
horticulture, floriculture, and agriculture. Pietro de’ Crescenzi, at the age of 
seventy-six (1306), published Ruralia commoda, an admirable manual of 
agriculture, except that it ignored the still better writings of Spanish Moslems in 
this field. Lorenzo de’ Medici had kept a semipublic garden of rare plants at 
Careggi; the first public botanical garden was founded by Luca Ghini at Pisa in 
1544. Almost all rulers of style had zoological gardens; and Cardinal Ippolito 
de’ Medici kept a human menagerie—a collection of barbarians of twenty 
different nationalities, all of splendid physique. 


III. MEDICINE 


The most prosperous science was medicine, for men will sacrifice anything 
but appetite for health. Physicians received a stimulating share of Italy’s new 
wealth. Padua paid one of them two thousand ducats a year to serve as 
consultant, while leaving him free to charge for his private practice.1i Petrarch, 
standing on his benefices, indignantly denounced the high fees of physicians, 
their robes of scarlet and their miniver hoods,!¢ their sparkling rings and golden 
spurs. He earnestly warmed the sick Pope Clement VI against trusting physicians: 


I know that your bedside is beleaguered by doctors, and naturally this fills me with fear. Their 
opinions are always conflicting, and he who has nothing new to say suffers the shame of limping 
behind the others. As Pliny said, in order to make a name for themselves through some novelty, they 
traffic with our lives. With them—not as with other trades—it is sufficient to be called a physician 
to be believed to the last word, and yet a physician’s lie harbors more danger than any other. Only 
sweet hope causes us not to think of the situation. They learn their art at our expense, and even our 
death brings them experience; the physician alone has the right to kill with impunity. Oh, Most 
Gentle Father, look upon their band as an army of enemies. Remember the warning epitaph which 
an unfortunate man had inscribed on his tombstone: “I died of too many physicians.” !7 


In all civilized lands and times physicians have rivaled women for the distinction 
of being the most desirable and satirized of mankind. 


The basis of progress in medicine was the renaissance of anatomy. 
Ecclesiastics, co-operating with physicians as well as with artists, sometimes 
provided corpses for dissection from the hospitals that they controlled. Mondino 
de’ Luzzi dissected cadavers at Bologna, and wrote an Anatomia (1316) which 
remained a classic text for three centuries. Nevertheless corpses were hard to get. 
In 1319 some medical students at Bologna stole a corpse from a cemetery and 
brought it to a teacher at the University, who dissected it for their instruction. 
The students were prosecuted but acquitted, and from that time the civil 
authorities winked an eye at the use of executed and unclaimed criminals in 
“anatomies.”!8 Berengario da Carpi (1470-1550), professor of anatomy at 
Bologna, was credited with having dissected over a hundred corpses.!9 
Dissection was practised at the University of Pisa at least as early as 1341; soon 
it was permitted in all the medical schools of Italy, including the papal school of 
medicine in Rome. Sixtus IV (1471-84) officially authorized such dissections.2° 

Slowly Renaissance anatomy regained its forgotten classic heritage. Men like 
Antonio Benivieni, Alessandro Achillini, Alessandro Benedetti, and 
Marcantonio della Torre liberated anatomy from Arabic tutelage, went back to 
Galen and Hippocrates, questioned even these sacred authorities, and added, 
nerve by nerve, muscle by muscle, and bone by bone, to the scientific knowledge 
of the body. Benivieni directed his anatomies to finding the internal causes of 
disease; his treatise On Several Hidden and Wonderful Causes of Disease and 
Cures (De abditis nonnullis ac mirandis morborum et sanationum causes 1507) 
founded pathological anatomy, and made post-mortem examinations a main 
factor in the development of modern medicine. Meanwhile the new art of 
printing accelerated medical progress by facilitating the diffusion and 
international exchange of medical texts. 

We may loosely estimate the medieval relapse of medical science in Latin 
Christendom by noting that the most advanced anatomists and physicians of this 
age had barely reached, by 1500, the knowledge possessed by Hippocrates, 
Galen, and Soranus in the period from 450 B.c. to A.D. 200. Treatment was still 
based on the Hippocratic theory of humors, and bloodletting was a panacea. The 
first known transfusion of human blood was attempted by a Jewish physician in 
the case of Pope Innocent VIII (1492); as we have seen, it failed. Exorcists were 
still called in to treat impotence and amnesia by religious incantations or the 
kissing of relics, perhaps because such suggestive therapy was found 
occasionally helpful. Strange pills and drugs were sold by apothecaries, who 
added to their incomes by including stationery, varnish, confectionery, spices, 
and jewelry among their wares.2! Michele Savonarola, father of the fiery friar, 
wrote a Practica medicinae (c. 1440), and some shorter treatises; one of these 


discussed the frequency of mental pathology (bizaria) in great artists; another 
told of noted men who had lived long by the daily use of alcoholic drinks. 

Medical quacks were still numerous, but medical practice was now more 
carefully regulated by law. Penalties were prescribed for persons who practised 
medicine without a medical degree; and this presumed a four-year medical 
course (1500). No physician was allowed to prognose a grave disease except by 
consultation with a colleague. Venetian legislation required physicians and 
surgeons to meet once a month to exchange clinical notes, and to keep their 
knowledge up to date by attending a course on anatomy at least once a year. The 
graduating medical student had to swear that he would never protract the 
sickness of a patient, that he would supervise the preparation of his prescriptions, 
and that he would take no part of the price charged by the apothecary for filling 
them. The same law (Venice, 1368) limited the apothecary’s charge for filling a 
prescription to ten soldi2?—coins now impossible to evaluate. We hear of several 
cases in which the medical fee, by a specific contract, was made conditional on 
cure.23 

Surgery was rising rapidly in repute as its repertoire of operations and 
instruments approached the variety and competence of ancient Egyptian practice. 
Bernardo da Rapallo devised the perineal operation for stone (1451), and 
Mariano Santo became famous for his many successful lithotomies by lateral 
incision (c. 1530). Giovanni da Vigo, surgeon to Julius II, developed better 
methods of ligature for arteries and veins. Plastic surgery, known to the ancients, 
reappeared in Sicily about 1450: mutilated noses, lips, and ears were repaired by 
grafts of skin from other parts of the body, and so well that the lines of adhesion 
could scarcely be detected.24 

Public sanitation was improving. As Doge of Venice (1343-54), Andrea 
Dandolo established the first known municipal commission of public health;2° 
other Italian cities followed the example. These magistrati della sanita tested all 
foods and drugs offered for public sale, and isolated the victims of some 
contagious diseases. As a result of the Black Death, Venice in 1374 excluded 
from her port all ships carrying persons or goods suspected of infection. At 
Ragusa (1377) such arrivals were detained for thirty days in special quarters 
before being admitted into the city. Marseille (1383) lengthened the detention 
period to forty days—la quarantine, and Venice followed suit in 1403.26 

Hospitals were multiplying under the zeal of both laity and clergy. Siena built 
in 1305 a hospital famous for its size and services, and Francesco Sforza 
founded the Ospedale Maggiore in Milan (1456). In 1423 Venice converted the 
island of Santa Maria di Nazaret into a lazaretto to hospitalize infected persons; 
this is the first institution of its kind known in Europe.2’ Florence in the fifteenth 


century had thirty-five hospitals.28 These establishments were generously 
supported by public and private donations. Some hospitals were notable 
examples of architecture, like the Ospedale Maggiore; some adorned their halls 
with inspiring works of art. The Ospedale del Ceppo at Pistoia engaged 
Giovanni della Robbia to mold for its walls terra-cotta reliefs vividly describing 
typical hospital scenes; and the facade of the Ospedale degli Innocenti at 
Florence, designed by Brunellesco, was signalized by the charming terra-cotta 
medallions placed in the spandrels of its portico arches by Andrea della Robbia. 
Luther, who was so shocked by the immorality that he found in Italy in 1511, 
was also impressed by its charitable and medical institutions. He described the 
hospitals in his Table Talk: 


In Italy the hospitals are handsomely built, and admirably provided with excellent food and drink, 
careful attendants, and learned physicians. The beds and bedding are clean, and the walls are 
covered with paintings. When a patient is brought in, his clothes are removed in the presence of a 
notary who makes a faithful inventory of them, and they are kept safely. A white smock is put on 
him, and he is laid on a comfortable bed, with clean linen. Presently two doctors come to him, and 
servants bring him food and drink in clean vessels.... Many ladies take turns to visit the hospitals 
and tend the sick, keeping their faces veiled, so that no one knows who they are; each remains a few 
days and then returns home, another taking her place.... Equally excellent are the foundling asylums 
of Florence, where the children are well fed and taught, suitably clothed in a uniform, and altogether 
admirably cared for.29 


It is often the fatality of medicine that its heroic advances in therapy are 
balanced—almost pursued—by new diseases. Smallpox and measles, hardly 
known in Europe before the sixteenth century, now came to the fore; Europe 
experienced its first recorded influenza epidemic in 1510; and epidemics of 
typhus—a disease not mentioned before 1477—-swept Italy in 1505 and 1528. 
But it was the sudden appearance and rapid dissemination of syphilis in Italy and 
France toward the end of the fifteenth century that constituted the most startling 
phenomenon and test of Renaissance medicine. Whether syphilis existed in 
Europe before 1493, or was brought from America by the return of Columbus in 
that year, is a matter still debated by the well informed, and not to be settled 
here. 

Certain facts support the theory of an indigenous European origin. On July 
25, 1463, a prostitute testified in a court at Dijon that she had dissuaded an 
unwelcome suitor by telling him that she had le gros mal—not further described 
in the record.39 On March 25, 1494, the town crier of Paris was directed to order 
from the city all persons afflicted with la grosse verole.2! We do not know what 
this “great pox” was; it may have been syphilis. Late in 1494 a French army 
invaded Italy; on February 21, 1495, it occupied Naples; soon afterward a 


malady became rampant there, which the Italians called il morbo gallico, “the 
French disease,” alleging that the French had brought it into Italy. Many of the 
French soldiers were infected with it; when they returned to France, in October, 
1495, they scattered the disease among the people; in France, therefore, it was 
called le mal de Naples, on the assumption that the French army had contracted 
it there. On August 7, 1495, two months before the return of the French army 
from Italy, the Emperor Maximilian issued an edict in which mention was made 
of malum francicum; obviously this “French disease” could not be ascribed to 
the French army not yet returned from Italy. From 1500 on, the term morbus 
gallicus was used throughout Europe to mean syphilis.22 We may conclude that 
there are suggestions, but no convincing evidence, that syphilis existed in 
Europe before 1493. 

The case for an American origin is based upon a report written between 1504 
and 1506 (but not published till 1539) by a Spanish physician, Ruy Diaz de 
VIsla. He relates that on the return voyage of Columbus the pilot of the admiral’s 
vessel was attacked by a severe fever, accompanied with frightful skin eruptions, 
and adds that he himself, at Barcelona, had treated sailors infected with this new 
disease, which, he says, had never been known there before. He identified it with 
what Europe was” calling morbus gallicus, and contended that the infection had 
been brought from America.33 Columbus, on his first return from the West 
Indies, reached Palos, Spain, on March 15, 1493. In that same month Pintor, 
physician to Alexander VI, noted the first appearance of the morbus gallicus in 
Rome.?4 Almost two years elapsed between the return of Columbus and the 
French occupation of Naples—sufficient time for the disease to spread from 
Spain to Italy; on the other hand, it is not certain that the plague that ravaged 
Naples in 1495 was syphilis.2> Very few bones whose lesions may be interpreted 
as syphilitic have been found in pre-Columbian European remains; many such 
bones have been found among the relics of pre-Columbian America.! 36 

In any case the new disease spread with terrifying speed. Caesar Borgia 
apparently contracted it in France. Many cardinals, and Julius II himself, were 
infected; but we must allow the possibility, in such instances, of infection by 
innocent contact with persons or objects bearing the active germ. Skin pustules 
had long since been treated in Europe with mercurial ointment; now mercury 
became as popular as penicillin is in our day; surgeons and quacks were called 
alchemists because they turned mercury into gold. Prophylactic measures were 
taken. A law of 1496 in Rome forbade barbers to admit syphilitics, or to use 
instruments that had been employed by or on them. More frequent examination 
of prostitutes was established, and some cities tried to evade the problem by 
expelling courtesans; so Ferrara and Bologna banished such women in 1496, on 


the ground that they had “a secret kind of pox which others call the leprosy of St. 
Job.”38 The Church preached chastity as the one prophylaxis needed, and many 
churchmen practised it. 

The name syphilis was first applied to the disease by Girolamo Fracastoro, 
one of the most varied and yet best integrated characters of the Renaissance. He 
had a good start: he was born at Verona (1483) of a patrician family that had 
already produced outstanding physicians. At Padua he studied almost 
everything. He had Copernicus as a fellow student, and Pomponazzi and 
Achillini to teach him philosophy and anatomy; at twenty-four he was himself 
professor of logic. Soon he retired to devote himself to scientific, above all 
medical, research, tempered with a fond study of classic literature. This 
association of science and letters produced a rounded personality, and a 
remarkable poem, written in Latin on the model of Virgil’s Georgics, and 
entitled Syphilis, sive de morbo gallico (1521). Italians since Lucretius have 
excelled in writing poetical didactic poetry, but who would have supposed that 
the undulant spirochete would lend itself to fluent verse? Syphilus, in ancient 
mythology, was a shepherd who decided to worship not the gods, whom he 
could not see, but the king, the only visible lord of his flock; whereupon angry 
Apollo infected the air with noxious vapors, from which Syphilus contracted a 
disease fouled with ulcerous eruptions over his body; this is essentially the story 
of Job. Fracastoro proposed to trace the first appearance, epidemic spread, 
causes, and therapy of “a fierce and rare sickness, never before seen for centuries 
past, which ravished all of Europe and the flourishing cities of Asia and Libya, 
and invaded Italy in that unfortunate war whence from the Gauls it has its 
name.” He doubted that the ailment had come from America, for it appeared 
almost simultaneously in many European countries far apart. The infection 


did not manifest itself at once, but remained latent for a certain time, sometimes for a month... even 
for four months. In the majority of cases small ulcers began to appear on the sexual organs.... Next, 
the skin broke out with encrusted pustules.... Then these ulcerated pustules ate away the skin, and... 
infected even the bones.... In some cases the lips or nose or eyes were eaten away, or, in others, the 
whole of the sexual organs.39 


The poem goes on to discuss treatment by mercury or by guaiac—a “holy wood” 
used by the American Indians. In a later work, De contagione, Fracastoro dealt 
in prose with various contagious diseases—syphilis, typhus, tuberculosis—and 
the modes of contagion by which they could be spread. In 1545 he was called by 
Paul III to be head physician for the Council of Trent. Verona raised a noble 
monument to his memory, and Giovanni dal Cavino graved his likeness on a 
medallion which is one of the finest works of its kind. 


Before 1500 it was usual to class all contagious diseases together under the 
indiscriminate name of “the plague.” It was one measure of the progress of 
medicine that it now clearly distinguished and diagnosed the specific character 
of an epidemic, and was prepared to deal with so sudden and virulent an eruption 
as syphilis. Mere reliance on Hippocrates and Galen could never have sufficed in 
such a crisis; it was because the medical profession had learned the necessity of 
ever fresh and detailed study of symptoms, causes, and cures, in an ever 
widening and intercommunicated experience, that it could meet this unexpected 
test. 

And it was because of such high qualifications, devotion, and practical 
success, that the better class of physicians was now recognized as belonging to 
the untitled aristocracy of Italy. Having completely secularized their profession, 
they made it more respected than the clergy. Several of them were not only the 
medical but as well the political advisers, and the frequent and favored 
companions, of princes, prelates, and kings. Many of them were humanists, 
familiar with classical literature, collecting manuscripts and works of art; often 
they were the close friends of great artists. Finally, many of them realized the 
Hippocratic ideal of adding philosophy to medicine; they passed with ease from 
one subject to another in their studies and their teaching; and they gave the 
professional philosophical fraternity a stimulus to subject Plato, Aristotle, and 
Aquinas—as they subjected Hippocrates, Galen, and Avicenna—to a fresh and 
fearless examination of reality. 


IV. PHILOSOPHY 


At first glance the Italian Renaissance does not seem to offer a reasonable 
harvest of philosophy. Its product cannot compare with the heyday of French 
Scholasticism from Abélard to Aquinas, not to speak of “the school of Athens.” 
Its most famous name in philosophy (if we extend the time limit of the 
Renaissance) is Giordano Bruno (1548?-1600), whose work lies beyond the 
period of our study in this volume. Pomponazzi remains; but who now does 
reverence to his poor heroic skeptical squeak? 

The humanists incubated a philosophical revolution by discovering, and 
cautiously revealing, the world of Greek philosophy; but, for the most part, and 
excepting Valla, they were too clever to lay their beliefs on the table. The 
university professors of philosophy were hobbled by the Scholastic tradition: 
after spending seven or eight years struggling through that wilderness, they 
either abandoned it for other fields of study, or drove another generation into it, 
glorifying the hurdles that had broken their wills and brought their intellects to a 


safe dead end. And who knows but many of them felt a certain mental and 
economic security in confining themselves to recondite problems carefully and 
fruitlessly phrased in unintelligible terminology? In most philosophical faculties 
Scholasticism was still de rigueur, and already stiffening with the approach of 
death. The old medieval questions were laboriously reviewed in the old medieval 
forms of disputation, and in the proud publications of the staff. 

Two elements of life entered to revive philosophy: the conflict between 
Platonists and Aristotelians, and the division of Aristotelians into orthodox and 
Averroists. At Bologna and Padua these conflicts became veritable duels, 
literally matters of life and death. The humanists were mostly Platonists; under 
the influence of Gemistus Pletho, Bessarion, Theodorus Gaza, and other Greeks, 
they drank deeply of the wine of the Dialogues, and could hardly understand 
how anyone could bear the arid logic, impotent Organon, and leaden golden 
mean of the cautious Aristotle. But these Platonists were resolved to remain 
Christians; and it was, so to speak, as their representative and delegate that 
Marsilio Ficino devoted half his life to reconciling the two systems of thought. 
For this purpose he studied widely, going so far afield as to Zoroaster and 
Confucius. When he reached Plotinus, and himself translated the Enneads, he 
felt that he had found in mystic Neoplatonism the silken cord that would bind 
Plato to Christ. He tried to formulate this synthesis in his Theologia platonica, a 
confused medley of orthodoxy, occultism, and Hellenism, and arrived hesitantly 
at a pantheistic conclusion: God is the soul of the world. This became the 
philosophy of Lorenzo and his circle, of the Platonic Academies in Rome, 
Naples, and elswhere; from Naples it reached Giordano Bruno; from Bruno it 
passed to Spinoza and thence to Hegel; it is still alive. 

But there was something to be said for Aristotle, especially if he could be 
misinterpreted. Was Aquinas right in understanding him to teach personal 
immortality, or was Averroes right in reading De anima as affirming the 
deathlessness of only the collective soul of mankind? The terrible Averroes, that 
ogre of an Arab, whom Italian art had long since pictured as prostrate under the 
feet of St. Thomas, was so active a competitor for the domination of the 
Aristotelians that both Bologna and Padua were hot with his heresy. It was at 
Padua that the Marsilius who took its name had lost his reverence for the 
Church;!! at Padua that Filippo Algeri da Nola, the precursor of Nola-born 
Bruno, had imbibed those frightful errors for which he was sorrowfully cast into 
a barrel of boiling pitch.49 Nicoletto Vernias, as professor of philosophy at 
Padua (1471-99), appears to have taught there the doctrine that only the world- 
soul, not the individual soul, is immortal;44 and his pupil Agostino Nifo 
propounded the same notion in a treatise De intellectu et daemonibus (1492). 


Usually the skeptics sought to sooth the Inquisition by distinguishing (as 
Averroes had done) between two kinds of truth—religious and philosophical: a 
proposition, they urged, might be rejected in philosophy from the standpoint of 
reason, while still accepted on faith in the word of Scripture or the Church. Nifo 
professed the principle with reckless simplification: Loquendum est ut plures, 
sentiendum ut pauci—”We must speak as the many do, we must think as the 
few.”42 Nifo changed his mind or his speech as his hair changed, and reconciled 
himself to orthodoxy. As professor of philosophy at Bologna he drew lords, 
ladies, and multitudes to lectures dramatized with grimaces and antics and salted 
with anecdotes and wit. He became socially the most successful opponent of 
Pomponazzi. 

Pietro Pomponazzi, the microscopic bombshell of Renaissance philosophy, 
was so diminutive that his familiars called him Peretto—“little Peter.” But he 
had a large head, a vast brow, a hooked nose, small, black, penetrating eyes: here 
was a man doomed to take life and thought with painful seriousness. Born at 
Mantua (1462) of patrician stock, he studied philosophy and medicine at Padua, 
took both degrees at twenty-five, and was soon himself a professor there. All the 
skeptical tradition of Padua descended to him and culminated in him; as his 
admirer Vanini was to put it, “Pythagoras would have judged that the soul of 
Averroes had transmigrated into the body of Pomponazzi.”43 Wisdom seems 
always a reincarnation or echo, since it remains the same through a thousand 
varieties and generations of error. 

Pomponazzi continued to teach at Padua from 1495 to 1509; then the winds 
of war swept through the city, and closed its historic University halls. In 1512 
we find him established at the University of Bologna. There he remained to the 
end of his days, marrying thrice, always lecturing on Aristotle, and modestly 
likening his relation to his master to that of an insect exploring an elephant.44 He 
thought it safer to offer his ideas not as his own but as implied or explicit in 
Aristotle interpreted by Alexander of Aphrodisias. His procedure seems at times 
too humble, apparently subservient to a dead authority; but since the Church, 
following Aquinas, claimed her doctrine to be that of Aristotle, Pomponazzi may 
have felt that any demonstration of a heresy as truly Aristotelian would be one 
way, short of the stake, of teasing the orthodox tail. The Fifth Council of the 
Lateran, under the presidency of Leo X (1513), condemned all who should assert 
that the soul is one and indivisible in all men, and that the individual soul is 
mortal. Three years later Pomponazzi published his major work, De 
immortalitate animae, in which he sought to show that the condemned view was 
precisely that of Aristotle. Mind, said Pietro’s Aristotle, is at every step 
dependent upon matter; the most abstract knowledge is ultimately derived from 


sensation; only through the body can mind act upon the world; consequently a 
disembodied soul, surviving the mortal frame, would be a functionless and 
helpless wraith. As Christians and faithful sons of the Church, Pomponazzi 
concluded, we are warranted in believing in the immortality of the individual 
soul; as philosophers we are not. It seems never to have occurred to Pomponazzi 
that his argument had no validity against Catholicism, which taught the 
resurrection of the body as well as of the soul. Perhaps he did not take this 
doctrine seriously, and had no thought that his readers would. No one, so far as 
we know, urged it against him. 

The book ran into a storm. The Fransciscan friars persuaded the doge of 
Venice to order all procurable copies to be publicly burned, which was done. 
Protests were made to the papal court, but Bembo and Bibbiena were then high 
in Leo’s councils, and advised him that the conclusions of the book were 
perfectly orthodox; the conclusions were. Leo was not fooled; he knew quite 
well this little trick of the two truths; but he contented himself with ordering 
Pomponazzi to write a decent word of submission.4° Pietro complied in 
Apologiae libri tres (1518), reasserting that as a Christian he accepted all the 
teaching of the Church. About the same time Leo commissioned Agostino Nifo 
to compose an answer to Pomponazzi’s book; as Agostino loved controversy, he 
executed this assignment with pleasure and skill. It is remarkable, and perhaps 
illustrates a continuing antipathy between the universities and the clergy, that 
while Pomponazzi’s head hung, so to speak, in this Inquisitorial balance, three 
universities competed for his services. Hearing that Pisa was seeking to lure him 
to her halls, the magistrates of Bologna, formally subject to the pope but deaf to 
the Franciscan furor, confirmed Pomponazzi’s professorial tenure for eight years 
further, and raised his annual salary to 1600 ducats ($20,000?).46 

In two minor books, which he did not publish in his lifetime, Pomponazzi 
continued his skeptical campaign. In De incantatione he reduced to natural 
causes many supposedly supernatural phenomena. A physician had written to 
him about cures allegedly due to incantations or charms; Pietro bade him doubt. 
“Tt would be ridiculous and absurd,” he wrote, “to despise what is visible and 
natural in order to have recourse to an invisible cause the reality of which is not 
guaranteed to us by any solid probability.”4” As a Christian he accepts angels 
and spirits; as a philosopher he rejects them; all causes under God are natural. 
Reflecting his medical training, he laughs at the widespread belief in occult 
sources of cure: if spirits could cure the ills of the flesh they would have to be 
material, or use material means, to affect a material body; and he ironically 
pictures the healing spirits as rushing about with their paraphernalia of plasters, 
ointments, and pills.4° However he admits certain curative powers in some plants 


and stones. He will accept the miracles of the Bible, but suspects that they were 
natural operations. The universe is governed by uniform and invariable laws. 
Miracles are unusual manifestations of natural forces whose powers and methods 
are only partly known to us; and what the people cannot understand they ascribe 
to spirits or to God.49 Without contradicting this view of natural causation, 
Pomponazzi accepts much of astrology. Not only are the lives of men subject to 
the action of the heavenly bodies, but all human institutions, he thinks, even 
including religions, rise and flourish and decay according to celestial influences. 
This is true also of Christianity; at the present moment, says Pomponazzi, there 
are signs that Christianity is dying.°° He adds that as a Christian he rejects all 
this as nonsense. 

His final book, De fato, seems more orthodox, for it is a defense of free will. 
He admits its incompatibility with divine foreknowledge and omniscience, but 
stands on his consciousness of free activity, and on the necessity of assuming 
some freedom of choice if there is to be any moral responsibility in man. In his 
treatise on immortality he had faced the question whether a moral code could 
succeed without supernatural punishments and rewards. He held, with stoic 
pride, that the sufficient reward of virtue is virtue itself, not any post-mortem 
paradise;°! but he confessed that most men can be induced to decency only by 
supernatural hopes and fears. Hence, he explained, great legislators have taught 
the belief in a future state as an economical substitute for ubiquitous police; and, 
like Plato, he justifies the inculcation of fables and myths if these can help to 
control the natural wickedness of men.°2 


Therefore they have posited, for the virtuous, eternal reward in another life, but, for the sinful, 
eternal punishments, which frighten them very greatly. And the greater part of men, if they do good, 
do it more from fear of eternal punishment than hope of eternal good, since the punishments are 
more known to us than those eternal goods. And since this last device can benefit all men, of 
whatever class they are, the legislator, seeing the proneness of men to evil, and intending the 
common good, has decreed that the soul is immortal, not caring for truth but only for righteousness, 
so that he may bring men to virtue.524 


Most men, he thinks, are so simple mentally and so brutish morally that they 
must be treated as children or invalids. It is not wise to teach them the doctrines 
of philosophy. “These things,” he says of his own speculations, “are not to be 
communicated to common people, for they are incapable of receiving these 
secrets. We must beware even of holding discourse concerning them with 
ignorant priests.”°3 He divides mankind into philosophers and religious persons, 
and innocently believes that “philosophers alone are the gods of the earth, and 


differ as much from all other men, of whatever rank and condition, as genuine 
men differ from those painted on canvas.”54 

In humbler moments he realized the narrow limits of human reason, and the 
honorable futility of metaphysics. He pictured himself in his later years as worn 
and haggard with thought about it and about, and likened the philosopher to 
Prometheus, who, because he wished to steal fire from heaven—i.e., snatch at 
divine knowledge—was condemned to be bound to a rock and to have his heart 
gnawed at by a vulture endlessly.5° “The thinker who inquires into the divine 
mysteries is like Proteus.... The Inquisition persecutes him as a heretic, the 
multitude mocks him as a fool.”5® 

The controversies in which he engaged wore him down and helped to ruin his 
health. He suffered from one illness after another, until finally he determined to 
die. He chose a hard form of suicide: he starved himself to death. Resisting every 
argument and every threat, and triumphing even over force, he refused either to 
eat or to speak. After seven days of this regimen he felt that he had won his 
battle for the right to die, and might now safely speak. “I depart gladly,” he said. 
Some one asked him, “Where are you going?” “Where all mortals go,” he 
answered. His friends made a final effort to persuade him to eat, but he preferred 
to die (1525).5” Cardinal Gonzaga, who had been his pupil, had the remains 
transported to Mantua and buried there, and, with typical Renaissance tolerance, 
raised a statue to his memory. 

Pomponazzi had put into philosophic form a skepticism that had for two 
centuries been attacking the foundations of Christian belief. The failure of the 
Crusades; the influx of Moslem ideas through Crusades, trade, and Arab 
philosophy; the removal of the papacy to Avignon and its ridiculous division in 
the Schism; the revelation of a pagan Greco-Roman world full of wise men and 
great art and yet without the Bible or the Church; the spread of education, and its 
increasing escape from ecclesiastical control; the immorality and worldliness of 
the clergy, even of popes, suggesting their private disbelief in the publicly 
professed creed; their use of the idea of purgatory to raise funds for their 
purposes; the reaction of the rising mercantile and moneyed classes against 
ecclesiastical domination; the transformation of the Church from a religious 
organization into a secular political power: all these factors, and many more, 
combined to make the Italian middle and upper classes, in the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth century, “the most skeptical of European peoples.”58 

It is clear from the poetry of Politian and Pulci, and the philosophy of Ficino, 
that the circle of Lorenzo had no actual belief in another life; and the sentiment 
of Ferrara appears in the fun that Ariosto makes of the inferno that to Dante had 
seemed so frightfully real. Almost half the literature of the Renaissance is 


anticlerical. Many of the condottieri were open atheists;°9 the cortigiani or 
courtiers were far less religious than the cortigiane or courtesans; and a polite 
skepticism was the mark and requisite of a gentleman.®° Petrarch lamented the 
fact that in the minds of many scholars it was a sign of ignorance to prefer the 
Christian religion to pagan philosophy.®! In Venice, 1530, it was found that most 
of the upper ranks neglected their Easter duty—i.e., did not go to confession and 
communion even once a year.®2 Luther claimed to have found a saying current 
among the educated classes in Italy on going to Mass: “Come, let us conform to 
the popular error.” 

As to the universities, a curious incident reveals the temper of professors and 
students. Shortly after Pomponazzi’s death his pupil Simone Porzio, invited to 
lecture at Pisa, chose as his text Aristotle’s Meteorology. The audience did not 
like the subject. Several cried out impatiently: Quid de anima?—“What about 
the soul?” Porzio had to set the Meteorology aside and take up Aristotle’s De 
anima; at once the audience was all attention.64 We do not know whether in that 
lecture Porzio expressed his belief that the human soul differs in no essential 
point from the soul of a lion or a plant; we do know that he so taught in his book 
De mente humana—On the Human Mind;® and he seems to have escaped 
unharmed. Eugenio Tarralba, indicted by the Spanish Inquisition in 1528, related 
that as a youth he had studied in Rome under three teachers, all of whom taught 
that the soul was mortal.6© Erasmus was astonished to find that at Rome the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith were topics of skeptical discussion among 
the cardinals. One ecclesiastic undertook to explain to him the absurdity of belief 
in a future life; others smiled at Christ and the Apostles; many, he assures us, 
claimed to have heard papal functionaries blaspheming the Mass.®” The lower 
classes kept their faith, as we shall see; the thousands who heard Savonarola 
must have believed; and the example of Vittoria Colonna shows that piety could 
survive education. But the soul of the great creed had been pierced with the 
arrows of doubt; and the splendor of the medieval myth had been tarnished by its 
accumulated gold. 


V. GUICCIARDINI 


The mind of Guicciardini summarizes the skeptical disillusionment of the 
times. It was one of the sharpest minds of the age; too cynical for our taste, too 
pessimistic for our hopes, but penetrating as a roving searchlight in the skies, 
and candid with the frankness of a writer who has wisely resolved on solely 
posthumous publication. 


Francesco Guicciardini had the initial advantage of aristocratic birth. From 
his childhood he heard educated conversation in good Italian, and learned to 
accept life with the realism and grace of a man confident of his footing. His 
great-uncle was several times gonfalonier of the republic; his grandfather held in 
turn most of the principal offices in the government; his father knew Latin and 
Greek, and filled several diplomatic posts; “my godfather,’ wrote Francesco, 
“was Messer Marsilio Ficino, the greatest Platonic philosopher then in the 
world”68—which did not prevent the historian from becoming an Aristotelian. 
He studied civil law, and at the age of twenty-three was appointed professor of 
law at Florence. He traveled widely, even to noting “the fantastic and bizarre 
inventions” of Hieronymus Bosch in Flanders.®9 At twenty-six he married Maria 
Salviati “because the Salviati, in addition to their wealth, surpassed other 
families in influence and power, and I had a great liking for these things.”7° 

Nevertheless he had a passion for excellence, and the self-discipline to create 
works of literary art. His Storia Fiorentina, written at twenty-seven, is one of the 
most surprising products of an age when genius, swollen with its recovered 
heritage but loosened from tradition, flowed full and free in a dozen streams. 
The book limited itself to a short segment of Florentine history, from 1378 to 
1509; but it treated that period with an accuracy of detail, a critical examination 
of sources, a penetrating analysis of causes, a maturity and impartiality of 
judgment, a command of vivid narrative in fine Italian, that were not matched by 
the Storie Fiorentine that Machiavelli wrote eleven years later in the sixth 
decade of his life. 

In 1512, still a youth of thirty, Guicciardini was sent as ambassador to 
Ferdinand the Catholic. In quick succession Leo X and Clement VII made him 
governor of Reggio Emilia, Modena, and Parma, then governor general of all the 
Romagna, then lieutenant general of all papal troops. In 1534 he returned to 
Florence, and supported Alessandro de’ Medici throughout that scoundrel’s 
quinquennium of tyranny. In 1537 he was the chief agent in promoting the 
accession of Cosimo the Younger to be Duke of Florence. When his hopes of 
dominating Cosimo faded, Guicciardini retired to a rural villa to write in one 
year the ten volumes of his masterpiece, the Storia d’Italia. 

It is inferior to his earlier work in freshness and vigor of style; Guicciardini 
had meanwhile studied the humanists, and slipped into formality and rhetoric; 
even so it is a stately style, presaging Gibbon’s monumental prose. The subtitle, 
History of the Wars, limits the subject to matters military and political; at the 
same time the field is widened to all Italy, and to all Europe as related to Italy; 
this is the first history to view the European political system as a connected 
whole. Guicciardini writes of what for the most part he knew at first hand, and, 


toward the end, of events in which he had played a part. He collected documents 
sedulously, and is far more accurate and reliable than Machiavelli. If, like his 
more famous contemporary, he returns to the ancient custom of inventing 
speeches for the persons of his tale, he frankly states that they are true only in 
substance; some he specifies as authentic; and all are used effectively to state 
both sides of a debate, or to reveal the policies and diplomacy of the European 
states. Taken together, this massive history, and the brilliant Storia Fiorentina, 
constitute Guicciardini as the greatest historian of the sixteenth century. As 
Napoleon was anxious to see Goethe, so Charles V, at Bologna, kept lords and 
generals waiting in an anteroom while he conversed at length with Guicciardini. 
“T can create a hundred nobles in an hour,” he said, “but I cannot produce such 
an historian in twenty years.”71 

As aman of the world he did not take too seriously the efforts of philosophers 
to diagnose the universe. He must have smiled at the excitement aroused by 
Pomponazzi, if he noticed it. Since the supernatural is beyond our ken, he 
considered it useless to war over rival philosophies. Doubtless all religions are 
based upon assumptions and myths, but these are forgivable if they help to 
maintain social order and moral discipline. For man, in Guicciardini’s view, is 
by nature self-seeking, immoral, lawless; he has to be checked at every turn by 
custom, morals, law, or force; and religion is usually the least disagreeable 
means to these ends. But when a religion becomes so corrupt that it has a 
demoralizing rather than a moralizing influence, a society is in a bad way, for the 
religious supports of its moral code have been sapped. Guicciardini writes, in his 
secret record: 


To no man is it more displeasing than to me to see the ambition, covetousness, and excesses of 
priests, not only because all wickedness is hateful in itself, but because... such wickedness should 
find no place in men whose state of life implies a special relationship to God.... My relations with 
several popes have made me desire their greatness at the expense of my own interest. Had it not 
been for this consideration, I would have loved Martin Luther as myself; not that I might set myself 
free from the laws imposed upon us by Christianity... but that I might see this swarm of scoundrels 
(questa caterva di scelerati) confined within due limits, so that they might be forced to choose 
between a life without crime or a life without power.72 


Nevertheless his own morality was hardly superior to that of the priests. His 
personal code was to adjust himself to whatever powers were at the moment 
supreme; his general principles he kept for his books. There, too, he could be as 
cynical as Machiavelli: 


Sincerity pleases and wins praise, dissimulation is censured and hated; the former, however, is 
more useful to others than to oneself. Therefore I should praise him whose usual mode of life was 


open and sincere, and who only used dissimulation in certain things of great importance; it then 
succeeds all the better, the more one has contrived to establish a reputation for sincerity.73 


He saw through the shibboleths of the various political parties in Florence; 
each group, though it shouted for liberty, wanted power. 


It seems clear to me that the desire of dominating one’s fellows and asserting superiority is 
natural to man, so that there are few so in love with liberty that they would not seize a favorable 
opportunity of ruling and lording it. Look closely at the behavior of the indwellers of the selfsame 
city; mark and examine their dissensions, and you shall find that the object is preponderance rather 
than freedom. Those, then, who are the foremost citizens do not strive after liberty, though that be in 
their mouths; but the increase of their own sway and pre-eminence is really in their hearts. Liberty is 
a cant term with them, and disguises their lust of superiority in power and honor.74 


He despised the Soderini merchant republic, accustomed to defend its liberties 
with gold instead of arms. And he had no faith in the people or democracy: 


To speak of the people is to speak of madmen, for the people is a monster full of confusion and 
error, and its vain beliefs are as far from truth as is Spain from India.... Experience shows that 
things very rarely come to pass according to the expectations of the multitude.... The reason is that 
the effects... commonly depend on the will of a few, whose intentions and purposes are nearly 
always different from those of the many.7° 


Guicciardini was one of thousands in Renaissance Italy who had no faith 
whatever; who had lost the Christian idyl, had learned the emptiness of politics, 
expected no utopia, dreamed no dreams; and who sat back helpless while a 
world of war and barbarism swept over Italy; somber old men, emancipated in 
mind and broken in hope, who had discovered, too late, that when the myth dies 
only force is free. 


VI. MACHIAVELLI 


1. The Diplomat 


One man remains, hard to classify: diplomat, historian, dramatist, 
philosopher; the most cynical thinker of his time, and yet a patriot fired with a 
noble ideal; a man who failed in everything that he undertook, but left upon 
history a deeper mark than almost any other figure of the age. 

Niccold Michiavelli was the son of a Florentine lawyer—a man of moderate 
means, who held a minor post in the government, and owned a small rural villa 
at San Casciano ten miles out of the city. The boy received the ordinary literary 
education; learned to read Latin readily, but no Greek. He took a fancy to Roman 
history, became enamored of Livy, and found for almost every political 


institution and event of his day an illuminating analogue in the history of Rome. 
He began, but seems never to have completed, the study of law. He cared little 
for the art of the Renaissance, and expressed no interest in the discovery of 
America; perhaps he felt that merely the theater of politics was now enlarged, 
while the plot and characters would remain unchanged. His one absorbing 
interest was politics, the technique of influence, the chess of power. In 1498, 
aged twenty-nine, he was appointed secretary to the Dieci della Guerra—a 
Council of Ten for War—and held that post for fourteen years. 

It was at first a modest function—compiling minutes and _ records, 
summarizing reports, writing letters; but he was in government, he could watch 
the politics of Europe from an inside observation point, he could try to forecast 
developments by applying his knowledge of history. His eager, nervous, 
ambitious spirit felt that only time was needed before he would be at the top, 
playing the heady game of state against the duke of Milan, the Senate of Venice, 
the king of France, the king of Naples, the pope, the emperor. Soon he was sent 
on a mission to Caterina Sforza, Countess of Imola and Forli (1498). She proved 
too subtle for him, and he came back empty-handed, chastened. Two years later 
he was tried again, accompanied Francesco della Casa as associate envoy to 
Louis XII of France; della Casa fell ill, and Machiavelli had to head the mission; 
he learned French, followed the court from chateau to chateau, and transmitted 
to the Signory such alert intelligence, such keen analyses, that on his return to 
Florence his friends acclaimed him as now a graduate diplomat. 

The turning point in his intellectual development was his mission, as aide to 
Bishop Soderini, to Caesar Borgia at Urbino (1502). Called back to Florence for 
a personal report, he celebrated his rise in the world by taking a wife. In October 
he was again despatched to Caesar. He joined him at Imola, and arrived at 
Senigallia just in time to note Borgia’s happiness at having successfully 
ensnared, and strangled or caged, the men who had conspired against him. These 
were events that stirred all Italy; to Machiavelli, meeting the brilliant ogre in the 
flesh, they were lessons in philosophy. The man of ideas found himself face to 
face with the man of action, and did him homage; envy bumed in the young 
diplomat’s soul as he realized the distance he had still to travel from analytical 
and theoretical thought to a magnificent crushing deed. Here was a man, six 
years younger than himself, who in two years had overthrown a dozen tyrants, 
given order to a dozen cities, and made himself the very meteor of his time; how 
weak words seemed before this youth who used them with such scornful 
scarcity! From that moment Caesar Borgia became the hero of Machiavelli’s 
philosophy, as Bismarck would be of Nietzsche’s; here, in this embodied will to 
power, was a morality beyond good and evil, a model for supermen. 


Back in Florence (1503), Machiavelli perceived that some members of the 
government suspected him of having been swept off his mental feet by the 
dashing Borgia. But his industrious scheming to advance the interests of his city 
regained for him the esteem of the Gonfalonier Soderini and the Council of Ten 
for War. In 1507 he saw the triumph of one of his basic ideas. No self-respecting 
state, he had long argued, could entrust its defense to mercenary troops; they 
could not be relied upon in a crisis; and they or their leader could almost always 
be bought by an enemy armed with sufficient gold. A national militia should be 
formed, said Machiavelli, composed of citizens, preferably of vigorous peasants 
used to hardship and the open air; it should be kept always in good equipment 
and training; and it should serve as the last firm line of the republic’s defense. 
After long hesitation the government accepted the plan, and empowered 
Machiavelli to realize it in action. In 1508 he led his new milizia to the siege of 
Pisa, where it acquitted itself well; Pisa surrendered, and Machiavelli returned to 
Florence at the height of his arc. 

On a second mission to France (1510) he passed through Switzerland; his 
enthusiasm was aroused by the armed independence of the Swiss Confederation, 
and he made it his ideal for Italy. Returning from France, he saw the problem of 
his country: how could its separate principalities unite to protect Italy if a united 
nation like France should decide to absorb the whole peninsula? 

The supreme test of his militia came too soon. In 1512 Julius I, furious 
against Florence for having refused to join in expelling the French from Italy, 
ordered the armies of the Holy League to suppress the republic and restore the 
Medici; and Machiavelli’s militia, assigned to defend the Florentine line at 
Prato, broke and fled before the trained mercenaries of the League. Florence was 
taken, the Medici triumphed; Machiavelli lost both his reputation and _ his 
governmental post. He made every effort to appease the victors, and might have 
succeeded; but two ardent youths, conspiring to reestablish the republic, were 
detected; among their papers was found a list of persons on whose support they 
had counted; it included Machiavelli. He was arrested and tortured with four 
turns of the rack; but no evidence of his complicity having been found, he was 
released. Fearing rearrest, he removed with his wife and four children to the 
ancestral villa at San Casciano. There he spent all but the last of his remaining 
fifteen years, fretting in hopeful poverty. But for this disaster we should never 
have heard of him, for it was in those hungry years that he wrote books that 
moved the world. 


2. The Author and the Man 


It was a dreary isolation for one who had lived at the very core of Florentine 
politics. Occasionally he would ride into Florence to talk with old friends and 
explore any chance of re-employment. Several times he wrote to the Medici, but 
he received no reply. In a celebrated letter to his friend Vettori, then Florentine 
ambassador in Rome, he described his life, and told how he came to write The 
Prince: 


Since my last misfortunes I have led a quiet country life. I rise with the sun, and go into one of 
the woods for a few hours to inspect yesterday’s work; I pass some time with the woodcutters, who 
have always some troubles to tell me, either of their own or their neighbors’. On leaving the wood I 
go to a spring, and thence up to my bird-snaring enclosure, with a book under my arm—Dante, 
Petrarch, or one of the minor poets, such as Tibullus or Ovid. I read their amorous transports and the 
history of their loves, recalling my own to my mind, and time passes pleasantly in these meditations. 
Then I betake myself to the inn by the roadside, chat with passers-by, ask news of the places whence 
they come, hear various things, and note the varied tastes and diverse fancies of mankind. This 
carries me to the dinner hour, when, in the company of my brood, I swallow whatever fare this poor 
little place of mine, and my slender patrimony, can afford me. In the afternoon I go back to the inn. 
There I generally find the host, a butcher, a miller, and a couple of brick-makers. I mix with these 
boors the whole day, playing at cricca and tric trac, which games give rise to a thousand quarrels 
and much exchange of bad language; and we generally wrangle over farthings, and our shouts can 
be heard in San Casciano town. Steeped in this degradation my wits grow moldy, and I vent my rage 
at the indignity of fate.... 

At nightfall I return home and seek my writing room; and divesting myself on its threshold of my 
rustic garments, stained with mud and mire, I assume courtly attire; and thus suitably clothed, I enter 
within the ancient courts of ancient men, by whom, being cordially welcomed, I am fed with the 
food that alone is mine, and for which I was born, and am not ashamed to hold discourse with them 
and inquire the motives of their actions; and these men in their humanity reply to me; and for the 
space of four hours I feel no weariness, remember no trouble, no longer fear poverty, no longer 
dread death; my whole being is absorbed in them. And since Dante says that there could be no 
science without retaining that which is heard, I have recorded that which I have acquired from the 
conversation of these worthies, and have composed a pamphlet De principatibus, in which I plunge 
as deeply as I can into cogitations upon this subject, discussing the nature of princedom, of how 
many species it consists, how these are to be acquired, how they are maintained, why they are lost; 
and if you ever cared for any of my scribbles, this one ought not to displease you. And it should be 
especially welcome to a new prince; for which reason I dedicate it to his Magnificence, Giuliano.... 
(December 10, 1513)76 


Probably Machiavelli has here simplified the story. Apparently he began by 
writing his Discourses on the First Ten Books of Livy, completing his 
commentary on only the first three books. He dedicated these Discorsi to Zanobi 
Buondelmonti and Cosimo Rucellai, saying: “I send you the worthiest gift I have 
to offer, inasmuch as it comprises all that I have learned from long experience 
and continuous study.” He remarks that classic literature and law and medicine 
have been revived to enlighten modern writing and practice; he proposes 
likewise to resuscitate classic principles of government, and apply them to 


contemporary politics. He does not derive his political philosophy from history, 
but selects from history incidents supporting the conclusions to which he has 
been led by his own experience and thought. He takes his examples almost 
entirely from Livy, sometimes in his haste basing arguments on legends, and 
occasionally helping himself to morsels from Polybius. 

As he proceeded with the Discourses, he perceived that they would be too 
long, and too long delayed in their completion, to serve as a practical gift to one 
of the ruling Medici. Therefore he interrupted the work to write a summary that 
would embody his conclusions; this would have a better chance of being read, 
and of bringing a fair return in the friendship of the powerful family that now 
(1513) ruled half of Italy. So he composed II principe (as he came to entitle the 
book) in a few months of that year. He planned to dedicate it to Giuliano de’ 
Medici, then ruling Florence; but Giuliano died (1516) before Machiavelli could 
make up his mind to send the book to him; so he rededicated it, and sent it, to 
Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, who made no acknowledgment of it. It circulated in 
manuscript, and was surreptitiously copied; it was not printed till 1532, five 
years after the author’s death. Thereafter it was among the most frequently 
reprinted books in any language. 

To his own description of himself we can add only the anonymous portrait of 
him in the Uffizi Gallery. It shows a slender figure with pale face, hollow 
cheeks, sharp dark eyes, thin lips tightly closed; obviously a man of thought 
rather than of action, and of keen intelligence rather than of amiable will. He 
could not be a good diplomat because he was too visibly subtle, nor a good 
statesman because he was too intense, grasping ideas fanatically as in the portrait 
he tightly clasps the gloves that affirm his semigenteel rank. This man who so 
often wrote like a cynic, whose lips so often curled into sarcasm, who plumed 
himself on such perfect mendacity that he could make people think he lied when 
he spoke the truth,”” was in his heart of hearts a flaming patriot, who made the 
salus populi the suprema lex, and subordinated all morality to the unification and 
redemption of Italy. 

There were many unlikable qualities in him. When Borgia was up he 
idealized him; when Borgia was down he followed the crowd and denounced the 
broken Caesar as a criminal and “a rebel against Christ.””78 When the Medici 
were out he condemned them eloquently; when they were in he licked their 
boots for a post. He not only visited brothels before and after marriage, but sent 
his friends detailed descriptions of his adventures there.’”9 Several of his letters 
are so coarse that not even his most voluminous and admiring biographer has 
dared to publish them. Nearing fifty, Machiavelli writes: “Cupid’s nets still 
enthrall me. Bad roads cannot exhaust my patience, nor dark nights daunt my 


courage.... My whole mind is bent on love, for which I give Venus thanks.”8° 
These things are forgivable, for man was not made for monogamy; but less 
pardonable, though quite in harmony with the custom of the times, is the 
complete absence, from all of Machiavelli’s considerable surviving 
correspondence, of any word of tenderness—of any word—about his wife. 

Meanwhile he turned his able pen to divers forms of composition, and rivaled 
the masters in each. In a treatise on the art of war (L’arte della guerra, 1520) he 
announced to states and generals, from his ivory tower, the laws of military 
power and success. A nation that has lost the martial virtues is doomed. An army 
requires not gold but men; “gold alone will not procure good soldiers, but good 
soldiers will always procure gold”;8! gold will flow to the strong nation, but 
strength departs from the rich nation, for wealth makes for ease and decay. 
Consequently an army must be kept busy; a little war now and then will keep the 
martial muscles and apparatus in trim. Cavalry is beautiful, except when faced 
with sturdy pikes; the infantry must ever be regarded as the very nerve and 
foundation of an army.®2 Mercenary armies are the shame and sloth and ruin of 
Italy; each state should have a citizen militia, constituted of men who would be 
fighting for their own country, their own lands. 

Trying his hand at fiction, Machiavelli wrote one of Italy’s most popular 
novelle, Belfagor arcidiavolo, bursting with satiric wit on the institution of 
marriage. Turning to drama, he composed the outstanding comedy of the Italian 
Renaissance stage, Mandragola. The prologue struck a new note, making a 
novel curtsey to critics: 


Should anyone seek to cow the author by evil-speaking, I warn you that he, too, knows how to 
speak evil, and indeed excels in the art; and that he has no respect for anyone in Italy, though he 
bows and scrapes to those better dressed than himself.®3 


The play is an astounding revelation of Renaissance morals. The scene is laid in 
Florence. Callimaco, hearing an acquaintance praise the beauty of Lucrezia, wife 
of Nicias, decides—though he has never seen her—that he must seduce her if 
only to be able to sleep in peace. He is disturbed to learn that Lucrezia is as 
famous for her modesty as for her beauty; but he takes hope on being told that 
Nicias frets over her failure to conceive. He bribes a friend to introduce him to 
Nicias as a physician. He professes to have a potion that will make any woman 
fertile; but, alas, the first man who lies with her after she has taken it will soon 
afterward die. He offers to undertake this mortal adventure, and Nicias, with the 
traditional kindness of characters to their authors, consents to be replaced. But 
Lucrezia is obstinately virtuous; she hesitates to commit both adultery and 
murder in one night. All is not lost; her mother, lusting for progeny, bribes a friar 


to advise her in the confessional to go through with the plan. Lucrezia yields, 
drinks, lies with Callimaco, and becomes pregnant. The story ends with 
everybody happy: the friar purifies Lucrezia, Nicias rejoices in his vicarious 
parentage, and Callimaco can sleep. The play is excellent in structure, brilliant in 
dialogue, powerful in satire. What startles us is not the seductive theme, long 
hackneyed in classical comedy, nor even the merely physical interpretation of 
love, but the turn of the plot upon the readiness of a friar to counsel adultery for 
twenty-five ducats, and the fact that in 1520 the play was produced with great 
success before Leo X in Rome. The Pope was so pleased with it that he asked 
Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici to give Machiavelli some employment as a writer. 
Giulio suggested a history of Florence, and offered 300 ducats ($3,750?). 

The resultant Stone Florentine (1520-5) was almost as decisive a revolution 
in historiography as The Prince in political philosophy. It is true that the book 
had vital defects: it was hastily inaccurate, it plagiarized substantial passages 
from previous historians, it was more interested in the strife of factions than in 
the development of institutions, and it totally ignored cultural history—as did 
nearly every historian before Voltaire. But it was the first major history written 
in Italian, and its Italian was clear, vigorous, and direct; it rejected the fables 
with which Florence had embellished her origins; it abandoned the usual 
chronicle year-by-year plan, and gave, instead, a smooth-flowing and logical 
narrative; it dealt not merely with events but with causes and effects; and it 
forced upon the chaos of Florentine politics a clarifying analysis of conflicting 
families, classes, and interests. It carried the tale along on two unifying themes: 
that the popes had kept Italy divided to preserve the temporal independence of 
the papacy; and that the great advances of Italy had come under princes like 
Theodoric, Cosimo, and Lorenzo. That a book with such tendencies should have 
been written by a man seeking papal ducats, and that Pope Clement VII accepted 
its dedication without complaint, illustrates the courage of the author and the 
mental and financial liberality of the Pope. 

The History of Florence gave Machiavelli occupation for five years, but it did 
not satisfy his longing to swim again in the muddy stream of politics. When 
Francis I lost everything but honor and his skin at Pavia (1525), and Clement VII 
found himself helpless against Charles V, Machiavelli sent letters to the Pope 
and to Guicciardini, explaining what could yet be done against the imminent 
Spanish-German conquest of Italy; and perhaps his suggestion that the Pope 
should arm, empower, and finance Giovanni delle Bande Nere might have 
delayed destiny awhile. When Giovanni died, and the German horde advanced 
upon Florence as a rich and plunderable ally of the French, Machiavelli rushed 
to the city, and, at Clement’s request, prepared a report on how the walls might 


be restored to make it defensible. On May 18, 1526, he was chosen by the 
Medicean government to head a board of five “Curators of the Walls.” The 
Germans, however, by-passed Florence and headed for Rome. When that city 
was sacked, and Clement was a prisoner of the mob, the republican party in 
Florence once more expelled the Medici and restored the republic (May 16, 
1527). Machiavelli rejoiced, and hopefully applied for his old post as secretary 
of the Ten for War. He was turned down (June 10, 1527); his dealings with the 
Medici had lost him the support of the republicans. 

He did not long survive that blow. The vital spark of life and hope flickered 
out in him, and left the flesh spiritless. He fell ill, suffering violent spasms of the 
stomach. Wife, children, and friends gathered round his bedside. He confessed to 
a priest and died, twelve days after his rejection. He left his family in the utmost 
poverty, and the Italy that he had labored to unite was in ruins. He was buried in 
the church of Santa Croce, where a handsome monument, marked with the 
words, Tanto nomini nullum par elogium—”No eulogy would do justice to so 
great a name”—bears witness that an Italy at last united has forgiven his sins and 
remembered his dream. 


3. The Philosopher 


Let us examine the “Machiavellian” philosophy as impartially as we can. 
Nowhere else shall we find so much independent and fearless thinking on ethics 
and politics. Machiavelli was justified in claiming that he had opened new routes 
on relatively untraveled seas. 

It is almost exclusively a political philosophy. There is no metaphysics here, 
no theology, no theism or atheism, no discussion of determinism or free will; 
and ethics itself is soon shoved aside as subordinate to, almost a tool of, politics. 
Politics he understands as the high art of creating, capturing, protecting, and 
strengthening a state. He is interested in states rather than in humanity. He sees 
individuals merely as members of a state; except as they help to determine its 
destiny, he pays no attention to the parade of egos across the landscape of time. 
He wishes to know why states rise and fall, and how they can be made to defer 
as long as possible their inevitable decay. 

A philosophy of history, a science of government, are possible, he thinks, 
because human nature never changes. 


Wise men say, not without reason, that whoever wishes to foresee the future must consult the 
past; for human events ever resemble those of preceding times. This arises from the fact that they 
are produced by men who have been, and ever will be, animated by the same passions; and thus they 
must necessarily have the same results.84... I believe that the world has always been the same, and 


has always contained as much good and evil, although variously distributed among the nations 
according to the times.85 


Among the most instructive regularities of history are the phenomena of 
growth and decay in civilizations and states. Here Machiavelli meets a very 
complex problem with a very simple formula. “Valor produces peace; peace, 
repose; repose, disorder; disorder, ruin. From disorder order springs; from order, 
valor (virtu ); and from this, glory and good fortune. Hence wise men have 
observed that the age of literary excellence is subsequent to that of distinction in 
arms; and that... great warriors are produced before philosophers.”86 In addition 
to the general factors in growth or decay may be the action and influence of 
leading individuals; so the excessive ambition of a ruler, blinding him to the 
inadequacy of his resources for his aims, may ruin his state by leading it into war 
with a stronger power. Fortune or chance also enters into the rise and fall of 
states. “Fortune is the arbiter of one half our actions, but she still leaves us to 
direct the other half.”8”7 The more virtu a man has, the less will he be subject to 
fortune or yield to it. 

The history of a state follows general laws, determined by the natural 
wickedness of men. All men are by nature acquisitive, deceitful, pugnacious, 
cruel, and corrupt. 


Whoever wishes to found a state and give it laws, must start with assuming that all men are bad 
and ever ready to display their vicious nature whenever they find occasion for it. If their evil 
disposition remains concealed for a time, it must be attributed to some unknown reason; and we 
must assume that it lacked occasion to show itself; but time... does not fail to bring it to light.... The 
wish to acquire is in truth very natural and common, and men always acquire when they can; and for 
this they will be praised, not blamed.88 


This being so, men can be made good—i.e., capable of living with order in a 
society—only by the application, in sequence, of force, deceit, and habit. This is 
the origin of a state: the organization of force through army and police, the 
establishment of rules and laws, and the gradual formation of habits, for the 
maintenance of leadership and order in a human group. The more developed a 
state, the less force will have to be used or visible in it; indoctrination and habit 
will suffice; for in the hands of a capable lawgiver or ruler the people are as soft 
clay in the hands of a sculptor. 

The best means of habituating naturally wicked men to law and order is 
religion. Machiavelli, whom his admirer Paolo Giovio calls irrisor et atheos, a 
satirical atheist,89 writes enthusiastically about religious institutions: 


Although the founder of Rome was Romulus... yet the gods did not judge the laws of this prince 
sufficient... and therefore they inspired the Roman Senate to elect Numa Pompilius as his 
successor.... Numa, finding a very savage people, and wishing to reduce them to civil obedience by 
the arts of peace, had recourse to religion as the most necessary and assured support of any civil 
society; and he established it upon such foundations that for many centuries there was nowhere more 
fear of the gods than in that republic; which greatly facilitated all the enterprises which the Senate or 
its great men attempted.... Numa feigned that he held converse with a nymph, who dictated to him 
all that he wished to persuade the people to.... In truth there never was any remarkable lawgiver... 
who did not resort to divine authority, as otherwise his laws would not have been accepted by the 
people; for there are many good laws the importance of which is known to the sagacious lawgiver, 
but the reasons for which are not sufficiently evident to enable him to persuade others to submit to 
them; and therefore do wise men, to remove this difficulty, resort to divine authority.9°... The 
observance of religious institutions is the cause of the greatness of republics; disregard of these 
institutions produces the ruin of states. For where the fear of God is wanting, there the country will 
be destroyed, unless it be sustained by fear of the prince, which may for a time supply the want of 
religion. But the lives of princes are short.... 

Princes and republics who wish to maintain themselves... must above all things preserve the 
purity of religious observances, and treat them with proper reverence.92... Of all men who have 
been eulogized, those deserve it most who have been the authors and founders of religions. Next 
come such as have established republics or kingdoms. After these the most celebrated are those who 
have commanded armies and have extended the possessions of their country. To these may be added 
literary men.... Conversely, those men are doomed to infamy and universal execration who have 
destroyed religions, who have overturned republics and kingdoms, who are enemies of virtue or of 
letters.93 


Having accepted religion in general, Machiavelli turns upon Christianity and 
excoriates it as having failed to make good citizens. It diverted too much 
attention to heaven, and enfeebled men by preaching the feminine virtues: 


The Christian religion makes us hold of small account the love of this world, and renders us more 
gentle. The ancients, on the contrary, found their highest delight in this world... Their religion 
beatified none but men crowned with worldly glory, such as leaders of armies and founders of 
republics; whereas our religion has rather glorified meek and contemplative men than men of action. 
It has placed the supreme good in humility and poorness of spirit, and in contempt for worldly 
things; whereas the other placed it in greatness of mind, in bodily strength, and in all that gives men 
daring.... Thus the world has fallen a prey to the wicked, who have found men readier, for the sake 
of going to paradise, to submit to blows rather than to resent them.%... 

Had the religion of Christianity been preserved according to the ordinances of its Founder, the 
states and commonwealths of Christendom would have been far more united and happy than they 
are. Nor can there be a greater proof of its decadence than the fact that the nearer people are to the 
Roman Church, the head of this religion, the less religious are they. And whoever examines the 
principles on which that religion is founded, and sees how widely different from those principles its 
present practice and application are, will judge that her ruin or chastisement is near at hand.%... 
Possibly the Christian religion would have been entirely extinguished by its corruption, had not St. 
Francis and St. Dominic... restored it to its original principles.... To ensure a long existence to 
religious sects or republics, it is necessary frequently to bring them back to their original 
principles.96 


We do not know whether these words were written before news had reached 
Italy of the Protestant Reformation. 

The rebellion of Machiavelli against Christianity is quite different from the 
rebellion of Voltaire, Diderot, Paine, Darwin, Spencer, Renan. These men 
rejected the theology of Christianity, but retained and admired the Christian 
moral code. This attitude continued till Nietzsche, and softened the “conflict 
between religion and science.” Machiavelli is not bothered by the incredibility of 
the dogmas; he takes that for granted, but accepts the theology with a good 
stomach on the ground that some system of supernatural belief is an 
indispensable support of social order. What he rejects most decisively in 
Christianity is its ethic, its conception of goodness as gentleness, humility, 
nonresistance; its love of peace and its denunciation of war; its assumption that 
states, as well as citizens, are bound by the one moral code. For his part he 
prefers the Roman ethic, based upon the principle that the safety of the people or 
state is the supreme law. “Where it is an absolute question of the welfare of our 
country, we must admit of no considerations of justice or injustice, of mercy or 
cruelty, of praise or ignominy; but putting all else aside we must adopt whatever 
course will save the nation’s existence and liberty.”97 Morality in general is a 
code of conduct given to the members of a society or state to maintain collective 
order, unity, and strength; the government of that state would fail in its duty if, in 
defending the state, it should allow itself to be restricted by the moral code that it 
must inculcate in its citizens. Hence a diplomat is not bound by the moral code 
of his people. “When the act accuses him the result should excuse him” 9° the 
end justifies the means. “No good man will ever reproach another who 
endeavors to defend his country, whatever be his mode of doing so.”99 Frauds, 
cruelties, and crimes committed in order to preserve one’s country are 
“honorable frauds,” “glorious crimes.”!09 So Romulus did right in killing his 
brother; the young government had to have unity, or it would be tom to 
pieces.101 There is no “natural law,” no “right” universally agreed upon; politics, 
in the sense of statesmanship, must be held completely independent of morality. 

If we apply these considerations to the ethics of war, Machiavelli is sure that 
they make Christian pacifism ridiculous and treasonable. War violates 
practically all the commandments of Moses: it swears, lies, steals, kills, commits 
adultery by the thousands; nevertheless, if it preserves the society, or strengthens 
it, it is good. When a state ceases to expand it begins to decay; when it loses the 
will to war it is finished. Peace too long maintained is enervating and disruptive; 
an occasional war is a national tonic, restoring discipline, vigor, and unity. The 
Romans of the Republic kept themselves ever ready for war; when they saw that 
they would have trouble with another state, they did nothing to avoid the war, 


but sent an army to attack Philip V in Macedon and Antiochus HI in Greece 
rather than wait for them to bring the evils of war to Italy.192 Virtue, to a Roman, 
was not humility or gentleness or peace, but virility, manliness, courage with 
energy and intelligence. This is what Machiavelli means by virtu. 

From this point of view of a statesmanship quite freed of moral restraints, 
Machiavelli moves to meet what seems to him the basic problem of his time: to 
achieve for Italy the unity and strength indispensable to her collective liberty. He 
views with indignation the division, disorder, corruption, and weakness of his 
country; and here we find what in Petrarch’s day was so rare—a man who loved 
his city not the less because he loved his country more. Who was responsible for 
keeping Italy so divided, and therefore so helpless against the foreigner? 


A nation can never be united and happy except when it obeys only one government, whether a 
republic or a monarchy, as is the case in France and Spain; and the one cause why Italy is not in the 
same condition is the Church. For having acquired, and holding, a temporal dominion, yet she has 
never had sufficient power or courage to enable her to seize the rest of the country and make herself 
sole sovereign of all Italy. 11, 103 


We have a new idea here: Machiavelli condemns the Church not for protecting 
her temporal power, but for not having used all her resources to bring Italy under 
her political rule. So Machiavelli admired Caesar Borgia at Imola and Senigallia, 
because he thought he saw in that ruthless youth the conception and promise of a 
united Italy; and he was prepared to justify any means that the Borgias might use 
to accomplish this heroic consummation. When he turned against Caesar at 
Rome in 1503 it may have been through rage that his idol had allowed a cup of 
poison (as Machiavelli thought) to destroy the dream. 

From two centuries of disunity Italy had fallen into such physical weakness 
and social decay that now (Machiavelli argued) only violent means could save 
her. Governments and people alike were corrupt. Sexual vice had come to 
replace military ardor and skill. As in the dying days of ancient Rome, the 
citizens had delegated to others—there to barbarians, here to mercenaries—the 
defense of their cities and their lands; but what did these mercenary bands, or 
their condottieri, care for the unity of Italy? They lived and thrived by its 
division. They had by mutual agreement made war a game almost as safe as 
politics; their soldiers had inconvenient objections to being killed; and when 
they met foreign armies they took to their heels and “brought Italy to slavery and 
contempt.” 105 

Who, then, would make Italy one? How could it be done? Not by democratic 
suasion; men and cities were too individualistic, too partisan, and too corrupt, to 
accept union peaceably; it would have to be imposed upon them by all the 


methods of statecraft and war. Only a ruthless dictator could do it; one who 
would not let conscience make a coward of him, but would strike with an iron 
hand, letting his great aim justify all means. 

We are not sure that The Prince was written in this mood. In the very year 
1513 in which it was apparently begun, Machiavelli wrote to a friend that “the 
idea of Italian union is laughable. Even if the heads of the states could agree, we 
have no soldiers but the Spaniards that are worth a farthing. Moreover, the 
people would never agree with the leaders.”!°6 But in that same 1513 Leo X, 
young and rich and clever, had reached the papacy; Florence and Rome, so long 
enemies, were united under the Medici. When Machiavelli transferred the 
dedication of the book to Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, that state too had fallen to 
the Medici. The new Duke was only twenty-four in 1516; he had shown 
ambition and courage; Machiavelli might forgivably look to this reckless spirit 
as one who, under the guidance and diplomacy of Leo (and the instruction of 
Machiavelli) could accomplish what Caesar Borgia, under Alexander VI, had 
begun—could lead the Italian states, at least north of Naples and omitting proud 
Venice, into a federation strong enough to discourage foreign invasion. There is 
evidence that this was also Leo’s hope. The dedication of The Prince to the 
Medici, though probably aiming first of all to win employment for the author, 
could sincerely think of that family as the possible creators of Italian unity. 

The form of II principe was traditional: it followed the outline and method of 
a hundred medieval treatises De regimine principum. But in content what a 
revolution! No idealistic charge here to a prince to be a saint, no appeal to him to 
apply the Sermon on the Mount to the problems of a throne. On the contrary: 


It being my intention to write something that shall be useful to him who comprehends it, it 
appears to me more appropriate to follow up the real truth of a matter than the imagination of it. 
Many have pictured republics and principalities which in fact have never been known or seen, for 
how one lives is so far distant from how one ought to live, that he who neglects what is done for 
what ought to be done, sooner effects his ruin than his preservation; a man who wishes to act 
entirely up to his professions of virtue soon meets with destruction amidst so much that is evil. 
Hence it is necessary for a prince who wishes to hold his own to know how to do wrong, and to 
make use of it or not according to necessity.107 


The prince, therefore, must distinguish resolutely between morality and 
statesmanship, between his private conscience and the public good, and must be 
ready to do for the state what would be called wickedness in the relations of 
individuals. He must scorn half measures; enemies who cannot be won over 
must be crushed; contenders for his throne must be killed. He must have a strong 
army, for a statesman can speak no louder than his guns. He must keep his army 
in constant health, discipline, and equipment; and he must train himself for war 


by undertaking frequently the hardships and dangers of the hunt. At the same 
time he must study the arts of diplomacy, for sometimes cunning and deceit 
achieve more than force, and less expensively. Treaties are not to be honored 
when they have become a detriment to the nation; “a wise lord cannot, nor ought 
he, keep faith when such observance can be tumed against him, and when the 
reasons that caused him to pledge it no longer exist.” 198 

Some degree of public support is indispensable. But if a ruler must choose 
between being feared without love or being loved without fear, he must sacrifice 
the love.!09 On the other hand (say the Discorsi)“a multitude is more easily 
governed by humanity and gentleness than by haughtiness and cruelty....110 
Titus, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus, and Marcus Aurelius did not require 
the pretorian guard nor the legions to defend them, because they were protected 
by their own good conduct, the good will of the people, and the love of the 
Senate.”!11 To secure popular support the prince should patronize art and 
learning, provide public spectacles and games, and honor the guilds, always, 
however, maintaining the majesty of his rank.!!2 He should not give the people 
liberty, but should comfort them as far as possible with the appearances of 
liberty. Subject cities, like Pisa and Arezzo in the case of Florence, must be dealt 
with vigorously, even cruelly, at the outset; then, when obedience has been 
established, their submission may be made habitual by gentler means. 
Indiscriminate and prolonged cruelty is suicidal.113 

The ruler should support religion, and should himself appear to be religious, 
whatever his private beliefs.!!4 Indeed, it is more important and profitable to the 
prince to seem to be virtuous than to be so. 


Though a prince need not possess all the virtues, to seem to have them is useful; as, for example, 
to seem merciful, loyal, humane, religious, and sincere; it is also useful to be so, but with a mind so 
flexible that if the need arise he can be the contrary.... He should be careful to let nothing fall from 
his lips that is not instinct with the five qualities mentioned, and must appear to those who see and 
hear him all compassion, all faith, all humanity, all religion, all integrity.... One must color his 
conduct, and be a great dissembler; and men are so simple, so absorbed in present necessities, that 
they are easily deceived.... Everyone sees what you appear to be, few know what you are; and those 
few dare not oppose the opinion of the many.1!15 


To these precepts Machiavelli adds examples. He notes the success of 
Alexander VI, and thinks it entirely due to marvelous lying. He admires 
Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain for always putting a religious front on his 
military enterprises. He praises the means—warlike courage and strategic skill 
mingled with diplomatic craft—by which Francesco Sforza rose to the throne of 
Milan. But above all he holds up as his supreme and almost perfect exemplar 
Caesar Borgia: 


When all the actions of the Duke are recalled, I do not know how to blame him; but rather it 
appears to me that I ought to offer him for imitation to all those who are... raised to government.... 
He was considered cruel; nevertheless his cruelty reconciled all the Romagna, unified it, and 
restored it to peace and loyalty.... Having a lofty spirit and far-reaching aims, he could not have 
regulated his conduct otherwise; and only the shortening of the life of Alexander, and his own 
sickness, frustrated his designs. Therefore he who considers it necessary to secure himself in his new 
principality, to gain friends, to overcome enemies by force or fraud, to make himself at once feared 
and loved by the people, to be followed and revered by the soldiers, to exterminate those who have 
power or reason to hurt him, to change the old order of things for new, to be severe and gracious, 
magnanimous and liberal, to destroy a disloyal soldiery and create new, to maintain friendship with 
kings and princes in such a way that they must help him with zeal and offend him with caution, 
cannot find a more lively example than the actions of this man.!16 


Machiavelli admired Borgia because he felt that his methods and character, 
had it not been for the simultaneous illness of Pope and son, would have gone far 
to unite Italy. Now, in concluding The Prince, he appeals to the young Duke 
Lorenzo, and through him to Leo and the Medici, to organize the union of the 
peninsula. He describes his countrymen as “more enslaved than the Hebrews, 
more oppressed than the Persians, more scattered than the Athenians; without 
head, without order, beaten, despoiled, pillaged, and torn, and overrun by foreign 
powers.” “Italy, left as without life, waits for him who shall heal her wounds.... 
She entreats God to send some one who shall deliver her from these wrong and 
alien insolencies.”!17 The situation is critical, but the opportunity is ripe. “Italy is 
ready and willing to follow a banner if only some one will raise it.” And who 
better than the Medici, the most famous family in Italy, and now heading the 
Church? 


Who could express the love with which Italy would hail her liberator, with what thirst for 
revenge, what stubborn faith, what devotion, what tears? What door would be closed to him?—-who 
would refuse him obedience? To all of us this barbarous dominion is a stench in the nostrils. Let 
therefore your illustrious house take up this charge, with that courage and hope with which all just 
enterprises are undertaken, so that under its standard our native country may be ennobled, and under 
its auspices may be verified those words of Petrarch: 


Virtu contr’ al furore 
Prendera l’arme e sia il combatter corto, 
Che I’antico valore 
Negl’ Italici cuor non é ancor morto— 


“Manhood will take up arms against madness, and brief may the combat be, 
for the ancient valor is not yet dead in the veins of Italy.” 


4. Considerations 


So the cry that Dante and Petrarch had sent up to alien emperors was here 
raised to the Medici; and indeed, had Leo lived longer and played less, 
Machiavelli might have seen the liberation begin. But young Lorenzo died in 
1519, Leo in 1521; and in 1527, the year of Machiavelli’s death, Italy’s 
subjection to a foreign power was complete. Liberation would have to wait 343 
years until Cavour would effect it by Machiavellian statesmanship. 

Philosophers have been well nigh unanimous in condemning The Prince, and 
statesmen in practising its precepts. A thousand books began to appear against it 
on the morrow of its publication (1532). But Charles V studied it carefully, 
Catherine de’ Medici brought it to France, Henry III and Henry IV of France had 
it with them at their death, Richelieu admired it, William of Orange kept it under 
his pillow as if to memorize it by osmosis.!1® Frederick the Great of Prussia 
wrote an Anti-Machiavel as a prelude to outprincing The Prince. To most rulers, 
of course, these precepts were no revelation, except as revealing injudiciously 
the secrets of their guild. Dreamers who thought to turn Machiavelli into a 
Jacobin fancied that he had written The Prince not to express his own 
philosophy but, by sarcastic indirection, to expose the ways and wiles of rulers; 
however, the Discourses expound at greater length the same views. Francis 
Bacon ventured a condoning word: “Our thanks are due to Machiavelli and 
similar writers, who have openly and without dissimulation shown us what men 
are accustomed to do, not what they ought to do.”!!9 Hegel’s judgment was 
intelligent and generous: 


The Prince has often been cast aside with horror as containing maxims of the most revolting 
tyranny; yet it was Machiavelli’s high sense of the necessity of constituting a state which caused 
him to lay down the principles on which alone states could be formed under the circumstances. The 
isolated lords and lordships had to be entirely suppressed; and though our idea of Freedom is 
incompatible with the means which he proposes... including, as these do, the most reckless 
violence, all kinds of deception, murder, and the like—yet we must confess that the despots who had 
to be subdued were assailable in no other way.1!29 


And Macaulay, in a famous essay, pictured the philosophy of Machiavelli as a 
natural reflex of an Italy brilliant and demoral-ized, and long since accustomed, 
by her despots, to the principles of The Prince. 

Machiavelli represents the ultimate challenge of a revived paganism to a 
weakened Christianity. In his philosophy religion becomes again, as in ancient 
Rome, the humble servant of a state which in effect is god. The only virtues 
honored are pagan Roman _ virtues—courage, endurance, self-reliance, 
intelligence; the only immortality is a fading fame. Perhaps Machiavelli 
exaggerated the enfeebling influence of Christianity; had he forgotten the lusty 


wars of medieval history, the campaigns of Constantine, Belisarius, 
Charlemagne, the Templars, the Teutonic Knights, and Julius II of recent 
memory? The Christian morality emphasized the feminine virtues because men 
had the opposite qualities in ruinous abundance; some antidote and counterideal 
had to be preached to the sadistic Romans of the amphitheater, to the rough 
barbarians entering Italy, to lawless peoples striving to subside into civilization. 
The virtues that Machiavelli scorned made for orderly and peaceful societies; 
those that he admired (and, like Nietzsche, because he lacked them) made for 
strong and warlike states, and for dictators capable of murdering by the million 
to enforce conformity, and of incarnadining a planet to extend their rule. He 
confused the good of the ruler with the good of the nation; he thought too much 
of the preservation, seldom of the obligations, never of the corruption, of power. 
He ignored the stimulating rivalry and cultural fertility of the Italian citystates; 
he cared little for the magnificent art of his time, or even for that of ancient 
Rome. He was lost in idolatry of the state. He helped to free the state from the 
Church, but he shared in setting up for worship an atomistic nationalism not 
visibly superior to the medieval notion of states subject to an international 
morality represented by the pope. Each ideal has broken down under the natural 
selfishness of men; and a candid Christian must admit that in preaching and 
practising the principle that no faith need be kept with a heretic (as in violating 
the safe-conduct of Huss at Constance and of Alfonso of Ferrara in Rome), the 
Church herself was playing a Machiavellian game fatal to her mission as a moral 
power. 

And yet there is something stimulating in Machiavelli’s forthrightness. 
Reading him, we are brought face to face, as nowhere else so vividly, with a 
question that few philosophers had dared discuss: is statesmanship bound by 
morality? We may come to at least one conclusion: that morality can exist only 
among the members of a society equipped to teach and enforce it; and that an 
interstate morality awaits the formation of an international organization dowered 
with the physical power and the public opinion to maintain an international law. 
Till then the nations will be as beasts in the jungle; and whatever principles their 
governments may profess, their practice will be that of The Prince. 


Looking back upon two centuries of intellectual revolt in Italy from Petrarch 
to Machiavelli, we perceive that its essence and basis lay simply in lessened 
concern for another world, and a rising affirmation of life. Men were delighted 
to rediscover a pagan civilization whose citizens were not worried about original 
sin or a punitive hell, and in which the natural impulses were accepted as 
forgivable elements in a vibrant society. Asceticism, self-abnegation, and the 


sense of sin lost their hold, almost their meaning, in the upper strata of the Italian 
population; monasteries languished for lack of novices, and monks and friars and 
popes themselves sought the joys of the earth rather than the stigmata of Christ. 
The bonds of tradition and authority relaxed; the massive fabric of the Church 
weighed more lightly on the thoughts and purposes of men. Life became more 
extrovert, and though this often took the form of violence, it cleansed many 
souls of neurotic fears and disorders that had darkened the medieval mind. The 
unfettered intellect disported itself happily in every field but science; the 
exuberance of emancipation hardly comported, as yet, with the discipline of 
experiment and the patience of research; that would come in the constructive 
aftermath of liberation. Meanwhile, among the educated, the practices of piety 
made room for the worship of intellect and genius; the belief in immortality was 
commuted into the quest for enduring renown. Pagan ideals like Fortune, Fate, 
and Nature encroached upon the Christian conception of God. 

For all this a price had to be paid. The brilliant enfranchisement of the mind 
sapped the supernatural sanctions of morality, and no others were found to 
effectually replace them. The result was such a repudiation of inhibitions, such a 
release of impulse and desire, so gay a luxuriance of immorality, as history had 
not known since the Sophists had shattered the myths, freed the mind, and 
loosened the morals, of ancient Greece. 


I. Sarton concludes: “As to syphilis, I have been thus far unable to discover a single description of it 
anterior to those which appeared in quick succession in 1495 and following years. In spite of frequent 
reaffirmations in recent years of the pre-Columbian antiquity of European syphilis, I remain 
unconvinced.”37 


II. Marsilius of Padua belongs rather to the Reformation than to the Renaissance, and consideration of him 
is deferred accordingly. 


III. Guicciardini wrote an important comment on this passage: “It is true that the Church has prevented the 
union of Italy in a single state; but I do not know whether this be a good or an evil. A single republic might 
certainly have made the name of Italy glorious, and been of the utmost profit to the capital city; but it would 
have proved the ruin of every other city. It is true that our divisions have brought many calamities upon us, 
although it should be remembered that the invasions of the barbarians began at the time of the Romans, 
precisely when Italy was united. And divided Italy has succeeded in having so many free cities that I 
believe a single republic would have caused her more misery than happiness.... This land has always 
desired liberty, and therefore has never been able to unite under one rule.”—Considerazioni interno di 
Discorsi di Machiavelli, i, 12.104 


CHAPTER XX 


The Moral Release 


1300-1534 


V. THE FOUNTS AND FORMS OF IMMORALITY 


Nowunere are the prejudices of the historian so likely to mislead him as when he 
seeks to determine the moral level of an age—unless it be in the kindred inquiry 
into the decline of religious belief. In either case the dramatic exception will 
strike his eye and turn it from the unrecorded average. His vision will be further 
blurred if he approaches the problem with a thesis to prove—as, for example, 
that religious doubt brings moral decay. And the records themselves are 
ambivalent, capable, according to the selective bias, of proving almost anything. 
The works of Aretino, the autobiography of Cellini, the correspondence of 
Machiavelli and Vettori can be stressed to convey the odor of disintegration; the 
letters of Isabella and Beatrice d’Este, of Elisabetta Gonzaga and Alessandra 
Strozzi can be quoted to paint a picture of sisterly tenderness and ideal family 
life. The reader will have to be on his guard. 

Many factors entered into the moral decline that accompanied the intellectual 
exaltation of the Renaissance. Probably the basic factor was the growth of 
wealth that resulted from Italy’s strategic position on the routes of trade between 
western Europe and the East, and from the flow of tithes and annates out of a 
thousand Christian communities into Rome. Sin became more prevalent as more 
funds were provided to meet its costs. The spread of wealth weakened the ascetic 
ideal: men and women came to resent an ethic that had been born of poverty and 
fear, and that now ran counter to both their impulses and their means. They 
heard with rising sympathy the view of Epicurus that life should be enjoyed, and 
that all pleasures are to be accounted innocent until proved guilty. The charms of 
woman triumphed over the prohibitions of theology. 

Perhaps next to wealth the main source of immorality was the political 
unsettlement of the times. The strife of factions, the frequency of war, the influx 
of foreign mercenaries, and, later, the invasion of Italy by foreign armies 
recognizing no moral restraints on Italian soil, the repeated disruption of 


agriculture and trade by the ravages of war, the destruction of freedom by 
despots who replaced peaceful legitimacy with autocratic force: all these 
disordered Italian life, and cracked the “cake of custom” that normally conserves 
morality. Men found themselves unmoored in a sea of violence. Neither state nor 
Church seemed able to protect them; they protected themselves as best they 
could, by arms or craft; lawlessness became the law. The despots, placed above 
the law and dedicated to a short but stirring life, indulged themselves in every 
pleasure; and their example was followed by the moneyed minority. 

In assessing the role of religious unbelief in releasing the natural immorality 
of mankind, we must begin by distinguishing the skepticism of the lettered few 
from the persistent piety of the many. Enlightenment is of minorities, and 
emancipation is individual; minds are not freed en masse. A few skeptics might 
protest against false relics and bogus miracles and indulgences offering 
promissory notes for cash; but the people accepted them with awe and hope. In 
1462 the scholar-Pope Pius II and some cardinals went out to the Milvian Bridge 
to meet the head of the Apostle Andrew, which was arriving from Greece; and 
the scholar-Cardinal Bessarion pronounced a solemn oration when the precious 
figment was deposited in St. Peter’s. The people undertook pilgrimages to 
Loreto and Assisi, flocked to Rome in jubilee years, made the stations of the 
cross from church to church, and mounted on their knees the Scala Santa which, 
they were told, was the very stairway that Christ had climbed to the tribune of 
Pilate. Powerful characters might laugh at all this while their health was good, 
but rare was the Renaissance Italian who did not ask for the sacraments on his 
deathbed. Vitellozzo Vitelli, the rough condottiere who had fought Alexander VI 
and Caesar Borgia, begged a messenger to go to Rome and seek papal absolution 
for him before Caesar’s handy man tightened the noose around his neck. Women 
especially worshiped Mary; almost every village had a miracle-working icon of 
her; now (c. 1524) the Rosary became a favorite form of prayer. Every decent 
house had a crucifix and a holy picture or two; and before one or more of these, 
in many homes, a lamp was kept burning endlessly. Village squares and city 
streets might be adorned with a statue of Jesus or the Virgin, placed in a separate 
tabernacle or a niche in a wall. The festivals of the religious calendar were 
celebrated with a pomp and magnificence that gave the people thrilling 
interruptions to their toil; and every decade or so the coronation of a pope 
offered processions and games that to antiquarians recalled the spectacles of 
ancient Rome. Never was a religion more beautiful than when the artists of the 
Renaissance housed and carved its shrines, and painted its heroes and legends, 
and drama, music, poetry, and incense joined in the colorful, odorous, 
sumptuous worship of God. 


But this, again, is but one side of a scene too diverse and contradictory to be 
briefly described. In the cities many of the churches were left relatively empty of 
men then as now.! As to the countryside hear Archbishop Antonino of Florence 
describing the peasants of his diocese about 1430: 


In the churches themselves they sometimes dance and leap and sing with women. On holydays 
they spend little time on divine service or hearing the whole Mass, but most in games or taverns or 
contentions at the church doors. They blaspheme God and His saints on slender provocation. They 
are filled with lies and perjuries; they make no conscience of fornication, and of worse sins still. 
Very many of them do not confess even once a year; far fewer are those who take Communion.... 
They do little to instruct their families in the manner of faithful folk. They use enchantments for 
themselves and their beasts. Of God, or their own souls’ health, they think not at all.... Their parish 
priests, caring not for the flock committed to them, but only for its wool and milk, do not instruct 
them through preaching and the confessional, or by private admonitions, but walk in the same error 
as their flocks, following their corrupt ways.2 


We may reasonably conclude, from the existence and natural deaths of such 
men as Pomponazzi and Machiavelli, that a large section of the educated classes 
in the Italy of 1500 had lost faith in Catholic Christianity; and we may more 
precariously assume that even among the letterless religion had lost some of its 
power to control the moral life. An increasing proportion of the population had 
ceased to believe in the divine origin of the moral code. Once the 
Commandments appeared to be man-made, and were shorn of their supernatural 
sanctions in heaven and hell, the code lost its terrors and its efficacy. Tabus fell 
away, and a calculus of expediency took their place. The sense of sin, the gloom 
of guilt, waned; conscience was left comparatively free; and each man did what 
seemed to him convenient, even if not traditionally right. Men no longer wished 
to be good, but to be strong; many private individuals took to themselves, long 
before Machiavelli, those privileges of force and fraud—that principle of the end 
justifying the means—which he conceded to the rulers of states; perhaps his 
ethic was an after-image of the morals he had seen around him. Platina attributed 
to Pius II the remark that “even if the Christian faith had not been confirmed by 
miracles, it ought to be received because of its morality.”2 But men did not 
reason so philosophically. They said, simply: If there is no hell or heaven, we 
must enjoy ourselves here, and we may indulge our appetites without fear of 
punishment after death. Only a strong and intelligent public opinion could have 
taken the place of the lost supernatural sanctions; but neither the clergy nor the 
humanists nor the universities rose to this task. 

The humanists were as morally corrupt as the clergy they criticized. There 
were shining exceptions, scholars who found decency compatible with 
intellectual liberation—Ambrogio Traversari, Vittorino da Feltre, Marsilio 


Ficino, Aldus Manutius.... But an impressively large minority of the men who 
resurrected Greek and Roman literature lived like pagans who had never heard 
of Christianity. Their mobility deracinated them; they passed from city to city 
seeking laurels and fees, and sank no roots in stability. They were as fond of 
money as any moneylender or his wife. They were vain of their genius, their 
income, their features, their dress. They were coarse in their speech, ungenerous 
and disgraceful in their controversies, faithless in their friendships and transient 
in their loves. Ariosto, as we have noted, dared not trust his son to a humanist 
tutor for fear of moral contamination; probably he found it unnecessary to forbid 
the boy to read Orlando furioso, which was salted with melodious obscenity. 
Valla, Poggio, Beccadelli, Filelfo summarized in their loose lives one of the 
basic problems of ethics and civilization: must a moral code, to function 
effectively, have supernatural sanctions—the belief in another life, or in the 
divine origin of the moral code? 


II. THE MORALS OF THE CLERGY 


The Church might have sustained the supernatural sanctions provided by the 
Hebraic Scriptures and the Christian tradition, if her personnel had led lives of 
decency and devotion. But most of them accepted the bad as well as the good in 
the morals of the time, and reflected the antithetical facets of the laity. The 
parish priest was a simple ministrant, usually of slight education, but normally 
(pace the good Antonino) leading an exemplary life;+ ignored by the 
intelligentsia but welcomed by the people. Among the bishops and abbots there 
were some high livers, but many good men; and perhaps half the college of 
cardinals maintained a pious and Christian conduct that shamed the gay 
worldliness of their colleagues.° All over Italy there were hospitals, orphan 
asylums, schools, almshouses, monti di pieta (loan offices), and other charitable 
institutions managed by the clergy. The Benedictine, Observantine, and 
Carthusian monks were honored for the relatively high moral level of their lives. 
Missionaries faced a thousand dangers to spread the faith in “heathen” lands and 
among the pagans of Christendom. Mystics hid themselves away from the 
violence of the times, and sought closer communion with God. 

Amid this devotion there was so much laxity of morals among the clergy that 
a thousand testimonies could be adduced to prove it. The same Petrarch who 
remained faithful to Christianity to the end, and who drew a favorable picture of 
discipline and piety in the Carthusian monastery where his brother lived, 
repeatedly denounced the morals of the clergy in Avignon. From the novelle of 
Boccaccio in the fourteenth century, through those of Masuccio in the fifteenth, 


to those of Bandello in the sixteenth, the loose lives of the Italian clergy form a 
recurrent theme of Italian literature. Boccaccio speaks of “the lewd and filthy life 
of the clergy,” in sins “natural or sodomitical.”© Masuccio described the monks 
and friars as “ministers of Satan,” addicted to fornication, homosexualism, 
avarice, simony, and impiety, and professed to have found a higher moral level 
in the army than in the clergy.” Aretino, familiar with all filth, railed at the errors 
of printers as rivaling in number the sins of the clergy; “truly it would be easier 
to find Rome sober and chaste than a correct book.”® Poggio almost exhausts his 
vocabulary of vituperation in exposing the immorality, hypocrisy, cupidity, 
ignorance, and arrogance of monks and priests;? and Folengo’s Orlandino tells 
the same tale. Apparently the nuns, who today are angels and ministers of grace, 
shared in the revelry. They were especially lively in Venice, where monasteries 
and nunneries were sufficiently close to each other to allow their inmates, now 
and then, to share a bed; the archives of the Proveditori sopra monasteri contain 
twenty volumes of trials for the cohabitation of monks and nuns.!0 Aretino 
speaks unquotably about the nuns of Venice.!! And Guicciardini, usually 
temperate, loses his poise in describing Rome: “Of the Court of Rome it is 
impossible to speak with sufficient severity, for it is a standing infamy, an 
example of all that is most vile and shameful in the world.” !2 

These testimonies seem exaggerated, and may be prejudiced. But hear St. 
Catherine of Siena: 


On whatever side you turn—whether to the secular clergy of priests and bishops, or to the 
religious orders, or to prelates small or great, old or young,... you see nothing but offenses; and all 
stink in my nostrils with a stench of mortal sin. Narrow, greedy, and avaricious... they have 
abandoned the care of souls.... Making a god of their belly, eating and drinking in disorderly feast, 
they fall thence forthwith into filth, living in lasciviousness... feeding their children with the 
substance of the poor.... They flee from choir service as from poison. 1/3 


Here again we must discount something, since no saint can be trusted to speak of 
human conduct without indignation. But we may accept the summing up of a 
candid Catholic historian: 


It is not surprising, when the highest ranks of the clergy were in such a state, that among the 
regular orders and secular priests vice and irregularities of all sorts should have become more and 
more common. The salt of the earth had lost its savor.... It was such priests as these that gave 
occasion to the more or less exaggerated descriptions of the clergy by Erasmus and Luther, who 
visited Rome during the reign of Julius II. But it is a mistake to suppose that the corruption of the 
clergy was worse in Rome than elsewhere; there is documentary evidence of the immorality of the 
priests in almost every town in the Italian peninsula. In many places—Venice, for instance—matters 
were far worse than in Rome. No wonder, as contemporary writers sadly testify, the influence of the 
clergy had declined, and that in many places hardly any respect was shown for the priesthood. Their 
immorality was so gross that suggestions in favor of allowing priests to marry began to be heard.... 


Many of the monasteries were in a deplorable condition. The three essential vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience were in some convents almost entirely disregarded.... The discipline of 
many convents of nuns was equally lax.14 


Less forgivable than irregularities of sex and festivities of diet were the 
activities of the Inquisition. But these remarkably declined in Italy during the 
fifteenth century. In 1440 Amadeo de’ Landi, a mathematician, was tried on a 
charge of materialism, but was acquitted. In 1478 Galeotto Marcio was 
condemned to death for writing that any man who lived a good life would go to 
heaven whatever his religion might be; but Pope Sixtus IV saved him.!6 In 1497 
the physician Gabriele da Salo was protected from the Inquisition by his 
patients, though he maintained that Christ was not God, but was the son of 
Joseph and Mary, conceived in the usual ridiculous way; that Christ’s body was 
not in the consecrated wafer; and that His miracles had been performed not by 
divine power but through the influence of the stars;!7 so one myth drives out 
another. In 1500 Giorgio da Novara was burnt to death at Bologna, apparently 
for denying the divinity of Christ without having influential friends. In the same 
year the bishop of Aranda declared with impunity that there is neither heaven 
nor hell, and that indulgences were merely a means of raising funds.!8 In 1510, 
when Ferdinand the Catholic tried to introduce the Inquisition into Naples, he 
met with such determined resistance from all classes of the population that he 
had to abandon the attempt.1!9 

Amid the ecclesiastical decay there were several centers of wholesome 
reform. Pius II deposed a general of the Dominicans, and disciplined lax 
monasteries in Venice, Brescia, Florence, and Siena. In 1517 Sadoleto, Giberti, 
Caraffa, and other churchmen founded the Oratory of the Divine Love as a 
center for pious men who desired some refuge from the pagan worldliness of 
Rome. In 1523 Caraffa organized the order of Theatines, in which secular priests 
lived under monastic rules of chastity, obedience, and poverty. Cardinal Caraffa 
resigned all his benefices and distributed his property among the poor; so did 
Saint Gaetano, another founder of the Theatines. These devotees, many of them 
men of noble lineage and great wealth, astonished Rome by strict adherence to 
their self-imposed rules, and their fearless visits to victims of the plague. In 1533 
Antonio Maria Zacearia established at Milan a similar community of priests, first 
called the Regular Clerics of St. Paul, but soon to be known as Barnabites from 
the church of St. Barnabas. Caraffa drew up a helpful program of reform for the 
clergy of Venice, and Giberti essayed similar reforms in the diocese of Verona 
(1528-31). Egidio Canisio reformed the Augustinian eremites, and Gregorio 
Cortese effected a similar betterment among the Benedictines at Padua. 


The outstanding effort at monastic reform in this age was the foundation of 
the Capuchin Order. Matteo di Bassi, a friar of the Franciscan Observantines at 
Montefalcone, thought that he saw St. Francis in a vision, and that he heard him 
say: “I wish my rule to be observed to the letter, to the letter, to the letter.” 
Learning that St. Francis had worn a four-cornered pointed hood, he adopted that 
headdress. Going to Rome, he secured from Clement VII (1528) permission to 
establish a new branch of the Franciscans, distinguished by the cappuccio or 
cowl, and by firm adherance to the final rule of St. Francis. They dressed in the 
coarsest cloth, went barefoot throughout the year, lived on bread, vegetables, 
fruit, and water, kept rigorous fasts, dwelt in narrow cells in poor cottages made 
of wood and loam, and never journeyed except on foot. The new order was not 
numerous, but it gave a stirring example and stimulus to the more widespread 
self-reform that came to the monastic and mendicant orders in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries.2° 

Some of these reforms were undertaken in response to the Protestant 
Reformation. Many of them were of spontaneous generation, and indicated a 
saving vitality in Christianity and the Church. 


III. SEXUAL MORALITY 


Turning now to laic morals, and beginning with the relations of the sexes, we 
should remind ourselves at the outset that man is by nature polygamous, and that 
only the strongest moral sanctions, a helpful degree of poverty and hard work, 
and uninterrupted wifely supervision, can induce him to monogamy. It is not 
clear that adultery was less popular in the Middle Ages than in the Renaissance. 
And as medieval adultery was tempered with chivalry, so in the Renaissance it 
was softened, in the lettered classes, by an idealization of the refinement and 
spiritual charms of the educated woman. Greater equality of the sexes in 
education and social standing made possible a new intellectual comradeship 
between men and women. In Mantua, Milan, Urbino, Ferrara, and Naples life 
was graced and stirred by the prominence of attractive and cultivated women. 

Girls of good family were kept in relative seclusion from men not of their 
own household. They were sedulously instructed in the advantages of premarital 
chastity; sometimes with such success that we hear of a young woman drowning 
herself after being raped. She was doubtless exceptional, for a bishop proposed 
to raise a statue to her.2! In the Roman catacombs a young gentlewoman 
strangled herself to avoid seduction; her body was borne in triumph through the 
streets of Rome, with a laurel crown on her head.22 Nevertheless there must have 
been considerable premarital adventure; otherwise it would be difficult to 


account for the extraordinary number of bastards to be found in any city of 
Renaissance Italy. Not to have bastards was a distinction; to have them was no 
serious disgrace; the man, on marrying, usually persuaded his wife to let his 
illegitimate progeny join the household and be brought up with her own 
children. To be a bastard was no great disability; the social stigma involved was 
almost negligible; legitimation could be obtained by lubricating an ecclesiastical 
hand. In default of legitimate and competent heirs bastard sons could succeed to 
an estate, even to a throne, as Ferrante I succeeded Alfonso I at Naples, and as 
Leonello d’Este succeeded Niccolo III at Ferrara. When Pius II came to Ferrara 
in 1459 he was received by seven princes, all illegitimate.23 The rivalry of 
bastards with legitimate sons was a rich source of Renaissance violence. Half the 
novelle turn on seductions; and usually such stories were read or heard by 
women with only a momentary lowering of the eyes. Robert, Bishop of Aquino, 
toward the close of the fifteenth century, described the morals of the young men 
in his diocese as unashamedly corrupt; they explained to him, he tells us, that 
fornication was no sin, that chastity was an old-fashioned tabu, and that virginity 
was on the wane.?4 Even incest had its devotees. 

As for homosexuality, it became almost an obligatory part of the Greek 
revival. The humanists wrote about it with a kind of scholarly affection, and 
Ariosto judged that they were all addicted to it. Politian, Filippo Strozzi, and the 
diarist Sanudo were reasonably suspected of it;2° Michelangelo, Julius I, and 
Clement VII were less convincingly charged with it; San Bernardino found so 
much of it in Naples that he threatened the city with the fate of Sodom and 
Gomorrah.26 Aretino described the aberration as quite popular in Rome,?7 and he 
himself, between one mistress and another, asked the duke of Mantua to send 
him an attractive boy.28 In 1455 the Venetian Council of Ten took official note 
“how the abominable vice of sodomy multiplies in this city”; and “to avert the 
wrath of God,” it appointed two men in each quarter of Venice to put down the 
practice.29 The Council noted that some men had taken to wearing feminine 
garb, and that some women were adopting male attire, and it called this “a 
species of sodomy.”29 In 1492 a noble and a priest, convicted of homosexual 
acts, were beheaded in the Piazzetta, and their bodies were publicly burned.?! 
These, of course, were exceptional cases, from which we must not generalize; 
but we may assume that homosexuality was more than normally present in 
Renaissance Italy until the Counter Reformation. 

We may say likewise of prostitution. According to Infessura—who liked to 
load his statistics against papal Rome—there were 6,800 registered prostitutes in 
Rome in 1490, not counting clandestine practitioners, in a population of some 
90,000.32 In Venice the census of 1509 reported 11,654 prostitutes in a 


population of some 300,000.%3 An enterprising printer published a “Catalogue of 
all the principal and most honored courtesans of Venice, their names, addresses, 
and fees.”34 On the roads they frequented taverns; in the cities they were the 
favorite guests of young blades and fervent artists. Cellini recounts his night’s 
lodging with a courtesan as an incident of no moment, and describes a dinner of 
artists, including Giulio Romano and himself, in which each man was required to 
bring a woman of low resistance. At a higher level the banker Lorenzo Strozzi 
gave a banquet in 1519 to fourteen persons, including four cardinals and three 
women of the demimonde.?° 

As wealth and refinement increased, a demand arose for courtesans with 
some education and social charm; and as in the Athens of Sophocles hetaerae 
rose to meet this demand, so in the Rome of the late fifteen century, and in the 
Venice of the sixteenth, a class of cortigiane oneste— genteel courtesans — 
developed, who rivaled the finest ladies in dress, manners, culture, even in 
hebdomadal piety. While the simpler prostitutes—cortigiane di candela— 
practised in brothels, these Roman hetaerae lived in their own homes, 
entertained lavishly, read and wrote poetry, sang and played music, and joined in 
educated conversation; some collected pictures and statuary, rare editions and 
the latest books; some maintained literary salons. To keep up with the humanists 
many of them took classical names—Camilla, Polyxena, Penthesilea, Faustina, 
Imperia, Tullia. One scandalous wit, in the pontificate of Alexander VI, wrote a 
series of epigrams beginning with a number in praise of the Virgin or the saints, 
and then, without a blush, continuing with several in honor of the distinguished 
courtesans of his time.s© When one such, Faustina Mancina, died, half of Rome 
mourned her, and Michelangelo was one of many who wrote sonnets to her 
memory.37 

The most renowned of these cortigiane oneste was Imperia de Cugnatis. 
Made rich by her patron Agostino Chigi, she adorned her home with luxurious 
furniture and choice art, and gathered about her a bevy of scholars, artists, poets, 
and churchmen; even the pious Sadoleto sang her praise.2®° Probably it was 
Imperia whom Raphael took as his model for the Sappho of his Parnassus. She 
died in the flower of her beauty at the age of twenty-six (1511), and received 
honorable burial in the church of San Gregorio, with a marble tomb engraved in 
the finest lapidary style; and half a hundred poets lamented her in classic 
elegies.29 (Her daughter killed herself rather than submit to seduction.4°) Almost 
as renowned was Tullia d’Aragona, illegitimate daughter of the Cardinal of 
Aragon. Admired for her golden hair and sparkling eyes, her generosity and 
carelessness with money, her grace of carriage and charm of conversation, she 
was received in Naples, Rome, Florence, and Ferrara like a visiting princess. The 


Mantuan ambassador at Ferrara described her entry in an undiplomatic letter to 
Isabella d’ Este (1537): 


I have to record the arrival among us of a gentle lady, so modest in behavior, so fascinating in 
manners, that we cannot help considering her something divine. She sings impromptu all kinds of 
airs and motets.... There is not one lady in Ferrara, not even Vittoria Colonna the Duchess of 
Pescara, who can stand comparison with Tullia.41 


Moretto da Brescia painted a bewitching portrait of her, looking as innocent as a 
novice nun. She made the mistake of outliving her charms; she died in a 
wretched hut near the Tiber; and her total belongings, at auction, brought a 
dozen crowns ($150?). But in all her poverty she had kept her lute and 
harpsichord to the last. She left also a book that she had composed On the 
Infinity of Perfect Love.42 

Doubtless that title reflected the Renaissance fashion of talking and writing 
about Platonic love. If a woman could not commit adultery she might at least 
allow herself to arouse in a man a kind of poetic gallantry that made her the 
object of verses, courtesies, and dedications. The devotions of the troubadours, 
the Vita Nuova of Dante, and Plato’s discourses on spiritual love had begotten in 
a few circles a fine sentiment of adoration toward woman—usually another 
man’s wife. Most people paid no attention to the idea, preferring their love in a 
frankly sensual form; they might write sonnets, but their goal was coitus; and 
hardly once in a hundred cases, despite the novelists, did they marry the object 
of their love. 

For marriage was an affair of property, and property could not be made 
dependent upon the passing whims of physical desire. Betrothals were arranged 
by family councils, and most young people accepted without effectual protest the 
mates so assigned to them. Girls could be betrothed at the age of three, though 
marriage had to be delayed till twelve. In the fifteenth century a daughter 
unmarried at fifteen was a family disgrace; in the sixteenth century the age of 
disgrace was deferred to seventeen, to allow time for higher education.43 Men, 
who enjoyed all the privileges and facilities of promiscuity, could be lured into 
marriage only by brides bringing substantial dowries. In Savonarola’s day there 
were many marriageable girls who, for lack of dowries, had failed to find a 
husband. Florence established a kind of state dowry insurance—Monte delle 
fanciulle, or fund of the maidens—from which marriage portions were given to 
girls that had paid small yearly premiums.44 In Siena there were so many 
bachelors that the laws had to inflict legal disabilities upon them; in Lucca a 
decree of 1454 debarred from public office all unmarried men between twenty 
and fifty. “The times are not favorable to matrimony,” wrote Alessandra Strozzi 


in 1455.45 Raphael painted half a hundred Madonnas, but would not take a wife; 
and this was the one thing in which Michelangelo agreed with him. Weddings 
themselves consumed enormous sums; Leonardo Bruni complained that his 
matrimonium had squandered his patrimonium.4*® Kings and queens, princes and 
princesses spent half a million dollars on a wedding while famine raged among 
the people.47 When Alfonso the Magnificent of Naples married, he set up tables 
for 30,000 diners on the shores of the Bay. Lovelier was the reception that 
Urbino gave to Duke Guidobaldo when he brought from Mantua his bride 
Elisabetta Gonzaga: ranged on a hill slope stood the ladies of the city, beautifully 
dressed; before them their children carried olive branches; mounted choristers, in 
graceful formation, sang a cantata that had been composed for the occasion; and 
an especially comely matron, impersonating a goddess, offered the new Duchess 
the loyalty and affection of the people.4® 

After marriage the woman usually kept her own name; so Lorenzo’s wife 
continued to be called Donna Clarice Orsini; sometimes, however, the wife 
might add her husband’s name to her own—Maria Salviati de’ Medici. In the 
medieval theory of marriage it was expected that love would develop between 
man and wife through the varied partnerships of marriage in joy and sorrow, 
prosperity and adversity; and apparently the expectation was fulfilled in the 
majority of cases. No love of youth for maiden could be deeper or truer than that 
of Vittoria Colonna for the Marquis of Pescara, to whom she had been engaged 
from the age of four; no loyalty could have been greater than that of Elisabetta 
Gonzaga, accompanying her crippled husband through all his misfortunes and 
exiles, and faithful to his memory till her death. 

Nevertheless adultery was rampant.49 Since most marriages among the upper 
classes were diplomatic unions of economic or political interests, many 
husbands felt warranted in having a mistress; and the wife, though she might 
mourn, usually closed her eyes—or her lips—to the offense. Among the middle 
classes some men assumed that adultery was a legitimate diversion; Machiavelli 
and his friends seem to have thought nothing of exchanging notes about their 
infidelities. When, in such cases, the wife avenged herself by imitation, the 
husband was as like as not to ignore it, and wear his horns with grace.59 But the 
influx of Spaniards into Italy, via Naples and Alexander VI and Charles V, 
brought the Spanish “point of honor” into Italian life, and in the sixteenth 
century the husband felt called upon to punish his wife’s adultery with death, 
while preserving his pristine privileges unimpaired. The husband might desert 
his wife and still prosper; the deserted wife had no remedy except to reclaim her 
dowry, return to her relatives, and live a lonely life; she was not allowed to 
marry again. She might enter a convent, but it would expect a donation of her 


dowry.°! In general, in the Latin countries, adultery is condoned as a substitute 
for divorce. 


IV. RENAISSANCE MAN 


The combination of intellectual enfranchisement and moral release produced 
“the man of the Renaissance.” He was not typical enough to merit that title; there 
were a dozen types of man in that age as in any other; he was merely the most 
interesting, perhaps because he was exceptional. The Renaissance peasant was 
what peasants have always been until machinery made agriculture an industry. 
The Italian proletaire of 1500 was like those of Rome under the Caesars or 
Mussolini; occupation makes the man. The Renaissance businessman was like 
his past and present peers. The Renaissance priest, however, was different from 
the medieval or modern priest; he believed less and enjoyed more; he could 
make love and war. Amid these types was an arresting mutation, a sport of the 
species and the time, the kind of man we think of when we recall the 
Renaissance, a type unique in history, except that Alcibiades, seeing him, would 
have felt reborn. 

The qualities of this type revolved about two foci: intellectual and moral 
audacity. A mind sharp, alert, versatile, open to every impression and idea, 
sensitive to beauty, eager for fame. It was a recklessly individualistic spirit, set 
on developing all its potential capacities; a proud spirit, scorning Christian 
humility, despising weakness and timidity, defying conventions, morals, tabus, 
popes, even, occasionally, God. In the city such a man might lead a turbulent 
faction; in the state, an army; in the Church he would gather a hundred benefices 
under his cassock, and use his wealth to climb to power. In art he was no longer 
an artisan working anonymously with others on a collective enterprise, as in the 
Middle Ages; he was “a single and separate person,” who stamped his character 
upon his works, signed his name to his paintings, even, now and then, carved it 
on his statues, like Michelangelo on the Pieta. Whatever his achievements, this 
“Renaissance man” was always in motion and discontent, fretting at limits, 
longing to be a “universal man”—bold in conception, decisive in deed, eloquent 
in speech, skilled in art, acquainted with literature and philosophy, at home with 
women in the palace and with soldiers in the camp. 

His immorality was part of his individualism. His goal being the successful 
expression of his personality, and his environment imposing upon him no 
standards of restraint either from the example of the clergy or from the terror of 
a supernatural creed, he allowed himself any means to his ends, and any pleasure 
on the way. None the less he had his own virtues. He was a realist, and seldom 


talked nonsense except to a reluctant woman. He had good manners when he 
was not killing, and even then he preferred to kill with grace. He had energy, 
force of character, direction and unity of will; he accepted the old Roman 
conception of virtue as manliness, but added to it skill and intelligence. He was 
not needlessly cruel, and he excelled the Romans in his capacity for pity. He was 
vain, but that was part of his sense of beauty and form. His appreciation of the 
beautiful in woman and nature, in art and crime, was a mainspring of the 
Renaissance. He replaced the moral with the esthetic sense; if his type had 
multiplied and prevailed, an irresponsible aristocracy of taste would have 
supplanted the aristocracies of birth or wealth. 

But, again, he was only one of many kinds of Renaissance man. How 
different was the idealistic Pico, with his belief in the moral perfectibility of 
mankind—or the grim Savonarola, blind to beauty and absorbed in righteousness 
—or the gentle gracious Raphael, scattering beauty about him with an open hand 
—or the demonic Michelangelo, haunted with the Last Judgment long before he 
painted it—or the melodious Politian, who thought there would be pity even in 
hell—or the honest Vittorino da Feltre, so successfully binding Zeno to Christ— 
or the second Giuliano de’ Medici, so kindly just that his brother the Pope 
considered him unfit for government! We perceive, after every effort to 
abbreviate and formulate, that there was no “man of the Renaissance.” There 
were men, agreeing only in one thing: that life had never been lived so intensely 
before. The Middle Ages had said—or had pretended to say—No to life; the 
Renaissance, with all its heart and soul and might, said Yes. 


V. RENAISSANCE WOMAN 


The emergence of woman was one of the brightest phases of the period. Her 
status in European history has usually risen with wealth, though Periclean 
Greece, too near the Orient, was an exception. When hunger is no longer feared, 
the male quest turns to sex; and if man still despoils himself for gold, it is to lay 
it at a woman’s feet, or before the children she has given him. If she resists him 
he idealizes her. Usually she has the good sense to resist him, and to make him 
pay dearly for the boons whose contemplated splendor swells his veins. If, 
moreover, she adds graces of mind and character to her body’s charms, she gives 
man the highest satisfaction he can find this side of glory; and in return he raises 
her to an almost queenly dominance in his life. 

We must not imagine that this was the pleasant role of the average woman in 
the Renaissance; it fell to a fortunate few, while the far greater number put off 


their bridal robes to carry domestic burdens and family headaches to their 
graves. Hear San Bernardino on the proper time for beating a wife: 


And I say to you men, never beat your wives while they are great with child, for therein would lie 
great peril. I say not that you should never beat them; but choose your time.... I know men who 
have more regard for a hen that lays a fresh egg daily than for their own wives. Sometimes the hen 
will break a pot or a cup, but the man will not beat her, for fear of losing the egg that is her fruit. 
How stark mad, then, are many that cannot suffer a word from their own lady who bears such fair 
fruit! For if she speak a word more than he thinks fit, forthwith he seizes a staff and begins to 
chastise her; and the hen, which cackles all day without ceasing, you suffer patiently for her egg’s 
sake.52 


A girl of good family was carefully trained for success in getting and keeping 
a prosperous mate; this was the major subject of her curriculum. Till a few 
weeks before marriage she was kept in relative seclusion in a convent or in the 
home, and received from her tutors or nuns an education as thorough as that 
which came to all but the scholars among the men of her class. Usually she 
learned some Latin, and became distantly acquainted with the leading figures of 
Greek and Roman history, literature, and philosophy. She practised some form 
of music, and sometimes played at sculpture or painting. A few women became 
scholars, and publicly debated problems of philosophy with men, like the 
learned Cassandra Fedeli of Venice; but this was highly exceptional. Several 
women wrote good verse, like Costanza Varano, Veronica Gambara, and 
Vittoria Colonna. But the educated woman of the Renaissance retained her 
femininity, her Christianity, and its moral code; and this gave her a union of 
culture and character that made her irresistible to the higher Renaissance man. 

For the lettered men of that age felt her attractiveness intensely, even to 
writing and reading books that analyzed her charms in scholarly detail. Agnolo 
Firenzuola, a Vallombrosan monk, composed a dialogue Sopra la bellezza delle 
donne, on the beauty of women, and carried off this difficult subject with a skill 
and erudition hardly becoming a monk. Beauty itself he defines after Plato and 
Aristotle as “an orderly concord, a harmony inscrutably resulting from the 
composition, union, and commission of divers members, each of which shall 
itself be well proportioned and in a certain sense beautiful, but which, before 
they combine to make one body, shall be different and discrepant among 
themselves.”53 He proceeds to examine with finesse every part of the feminine 
frame, laying down the standard of beauty for each. The hair should be thick, 
long, and blonde—a soft yellow nearing brown; the skin bright and clear, but not 
pale white; the eyes dark, large, and full, with touches of blue in a white iris; the 
nose must not be aquiline, for that is especially disconcerting in a woman; the 
mouth should be small, but the lips full; the chin round and dimpled; the neck 


round and rather long—but let not Adam’s apple show; the shoulders should be 
broad, the bosom full—with a gentle fall and swell; the hands white and plump 
and soft; the legs long, the feet small.°4 We perceive that Firenzuola had spent 
much time contemplating his subject, and had discovered an admirable new 
topic for philosophy. 

Not content with these gifts, Renaissance woman, like any other, dyed her 
hair—almost always to blonde—and added false locks to fill it out; peasant 
women, having spent their beauty, cut off their tresses and hung them out for 
sale.°5 Perfumes were a mania in sixteenth-century Italy: hair, hats, shirts, 
stockings, gloves, shoes, all had to be scented; Aretino thanks Duke Cosimo for 
perfuming the roll of money he had sent him; “some objects that date from that 
period have not yet lost their odor.”56 A well-to-do woman’s dressing table was 
a wilderness of cosmetics, usually in fancy containers of ivory, silver, or gold. 
Rouge was applied not only to the face but to the breasts, which in the larger 
cities were left mostly bare.°”? Various preparations were used to remove 
blemishes, to polish the fingernails, to render the skin soft and smooth. Flowers 
were placed in the hair and on the dress. Pearls, diamonds, rubies, sapphires, 
emeralds, agates, amethysts, beryls, topazes, or garnets adorned the fingers in 
rings, the arms in bracelets, the head in tiaras, and (after 1525) the ears in 
earrings; besides which jewelry might be studded into the headgear, the dress, 
the shoes, and the fan. 

Feminine dress, if we may judge from the portraits, was rich, heavy, and 
uncomfortable. Velvets, silks, and furs hung in massive folds from the shoulders 
or—when the shoulders were bare—from fastenings over the breasts. Dresses 
were bound with a girdle at the waist, and swept the floor behind the feet. The 
shoes of the well-to-do woman were high of both sole and heel, to protect her 
feet from the filth of the streets; nevertheless the upper portion was often of 
delicate brocade. Handkerchiefs were now in use in the upper classes; they were 
made of fine linen, often striped with gold thread or fringed with lace. Petticoats 
and lingerie were trimmed with lace and embroidered with silk. Sometimes the 
dress reached up around the neck in a ruff stiffened with metal ribs, and 
occasionally rising above the head. The headdress of the women took a hundred 
forms: turbans, tiaras, kerchiefs or veils bound with pearls, hoods stiffly shaped 
with wire, caps like a boy’s or a forester’s.... Frenchmen visiting Mantua were 
delightfully shocked to find the Marchioness Isabella wearing a fancy cap with 
jeweled feathers, and, beneath, shoulders and bosom bare almost to the 
nipples.°8 Preachers complained about the amount of female bosom that invited 
the male eye. Now and then the flair for nudity went out of bounds, and 
Sacchetti observed of some women that if they took off their shoes they would 


be naked.59 Most women imprisoned themselves in corsets that could be 
tightened by turning a key, so that Petrarch pitied “their bellies so cruelly 
squeezed that they suffer as much pain from vanity as the martyrs suffered for 
religion.”60 

Armed with all these weapons, the Renaissance woman of the upper classes 
raised her sex out of medieval bondage and monastic contempt to be almost the 
equal of man. She conversed on equal terms with him about literature and 
philosophy; she governed states with wisdom, like Isabella, or with all-too- 
masculine force, like Caterina Sforza; sometimes, clad in armor, she followed 
her mate to the battlefield, and bettered the instruction of his violence. She 
refused to leave the room when rough stories came up; she had a good stomach, 
and could hear realistic language without losing her modesty or her charm. The 
Italian Renaissance is rich in women who made a high place for themselves by 
their intelligence or their virtue: Bianca Maria Visconti who, in the absence of 
her husband Francesco Sforza, governed Milan so capably that he used to say he 
had more confidence in her than in his whole army, and who at the same time 
was known for her “piety, compassion, charity, and beauty of person”;®! or 
Emilia Pio, whose husband died in her youth, but who so cherished his memory 
that she was never known, through all her remaining years, to encourage the 
attentions of any man; or Lucrezia Tornabuoni, mother and molder of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent; or Elisabetta Gonzaga, or Beatrice d’Este, or the maligned and 
gentle Lucrezia Borgia; or the Caterina Cornaro who made Asolo a school for 
poets, artists, and gentlemen; or Veronica Gambara, the poetess and salonniére 
of Correggio; or Vittoria Colonna, the untouched goddess of Michelangelo. 

Vittoria recaptured, without proud display, all the quiet virtue of a Roman 
heroine of the Republic, and combined with it the noblest features of 
Christianity. She had distinguished ancestry: her father was Fabrizio Colonna, 
grand constable of the Kingdom of Naples; her mother, Agnese da Montefeltro, 
was a daughter of Federigo, the scholarly Duke of Urbino. Betrothed in 
childhood to Ferrante Francesco d’ Avalos, Marquis of Pescara, she married him 
at nineteen (1509); and the love that united them before and after marriage was a 
finer poem that any of the sonnets that they exchanged during his campaigns. At 
the battle of Ravenna (1512) he was wounded almost to death, and was taken 
prisoner; he took advantage of his captivity to compose A Book of Loves, which 
he dedicated to his wife. Meanwhile he had carried on a liaison with one of 
Isabella d’Este’s maids of honor.62 After his release he returned to Vittoria 
briefly, then sallied forth on one campaign after another, so that she seldom saw 
him again. He led the forces of Charles V at Pavia (1525), and won a decisive 
victory. Offered the crown of Naples if he would join a conspiracy against the 


Emperor, he thought it over for a while, then revealed the plot to Charles. When 
he died (November, 1525) he had not seen his wife for three years. Ignorant of, 
or ignoring, his infidelities, she spent her twenty-two years of widowhood in 
works of charity, piety, and devotion to his memory. When she was urged to 
marry again she replied: “My husband Ferdinand, who to you seems dead, is not 
dead to me.”63 She lived in quiet retirement at Ischia, then in convents at Orvieto 
and Viterbo, then in semiconventual privacy in Rome. There, while herself 
remaining apparently orthodox, she befriended several Italians who sympathized 
with the Reformation. For a time she was placed under the surveillance of the 
Inquisition, and to be her friend was to risk indictment for heresy. Michelangelo 
took the risk, and developed for her an intense spiritual affection that never 
dared go beyond poetry. 

The educated women of the Renaissance emancipated themselves without any 
propaganda of emancipation, purely by their intelligence, character, and tact, and 
by the heightened sensitivity of men to their tangible and intangible charms. 
They influenced their time in every field: in politics by their ability to govern 
states for their absent husbands; in morals by their combination of freedom, 
good manners, and piety; in art by developing a matronly beauty which modeled 
a hundred Madonnas; in literature by opening their homes and their smiles to 
poets and scholars. There were innumerable satires on women, as in every age; 
but for every bitter or sarcastic line there were litanies of devotion and praise. 
The Italian Renaissance, like the French Enlightenment, was bisexual; women 
moved into every sphere of life; men ceased to be coarse and crude, and were 
molded to finer manners and speech; and civilization, with all its laxity and 
violence, took on a grace and refinement such as it had not known in Europe for 
a thousand years. 


VI. THE HOME 


The rising refinement showed itself in the form and life of the home. While 
the dwellings of the populace remained as before—unadorned whitewashed 
stucco or plaster walls, flagstone floors, an inner court usually with a well, and 
around the court one or two stories of rooms furnished with the simple 
necessaries of life—the palaces of the nobles and nouveaux riches took on a 
splendor and luxury again recalling Imperial Rome. The wealth that in the 
Middle Ages had been concentrated on the cathedral now poured itself out into 
mansions equipped with such furniture, conveniences, delicacies, and ornaments 
as could hardly be found, north of the Alps, in the seats of princes and kings. 
The Villa Chigi and the Palazzo Massimi, both designed by Baldassare Peruzzi, 


enclosed a labyrinth of rooms, each ornate with columns and pilasters, or fretted 
cornice, or gilded coffered ceiling, or paintings on vault and walls, or sculptured 
chimney pieces, or stucco carvings and arabesques, or floors of marble or tile. 
Every mansion had elegant beds, tables, chairs, chests, and cabinets built for a 
century and cut to please the eye; its massive credences or buffets were loaded 
with silver plate and fancy pottery; it had soft and comfortable beds, fine carpets 
and handsome drapes, and linen abundant, enduring, and perfumed. Great 
fireplaces warmed the rooms, and lamps, torches, or chandeliers lighted them. 
All that was lacking in these palaces was children. 

For family limitation rises as the means for supporting children mount. The 
Church and the Scriptures bade men increase and multiply, but comfort 
counseled infertility. Even in the countryside, where children were economic 
assets, families of six children were rare; in the city, where children were 
liabilities, families were small—the richer the smaller—and many homes had no 
children at all.64 What lovely children Italian families could have appears in the 
bambini and putti of the artists, the cantorie of Donatello and Luca della Robbia, 
and such sculptural portraits as The Young St. John of Antonio Rossellino in the 
Washington National Gallery. The solidarity of the family, the mutual loyalty 
and love of parents and children, stand out all the more attractively amid the 
moral looseness of the times. 

The family was still an economic, moral, and geographical unit. Usually the 
debts of one defaulting member were paid by the rest—a marked exception to 
the individualism of the age. Rarely did any member marry or leave the state 
without the family’s consent. Servants were freeborn free-spoken members of 
the family. Paternal authority was supreme, and was obeyed in all crises; but 
normally the mother ruled the household. Maternal love was as fond in the 
princesses as in the paupers. Beatrice d’Este writes about her baby boy to her 
sister Isabella: “I often wish that you could be here to see him, as I am quite sure 
that you would never be able to stop petting and kissing him.”6>5 Most families of 
the middle class kept a register of births, marriages, deaths, and interesting 
events, interspersed here and there with intimate comments. In one such family 
record Giovanni Rucellai (ancestor of the dramatist of the same name) wrote, 
toward the end of his life (c. 1460), these proud words of a Florentine: 


I thank God that he has created me a rational and immortal being; in a Christian country; close to 
Rome, the center of the Christian faith; in Italy, the noblest country in Christendom; and in Florence, 
the most beautiful city of the whole world.... I thank Our Lord for an excellent mother, who, though 
only in her twentieth year at the time of my father’s death, refused all offers of marriage, and 
devoted herself wholly to her children; and also for an equally excellent wife, who loved me truly, 
and cared most faithfully for both household and children; who was spared to me for many years, 


and whose death has been the greatest loss that ever has or could have befallen me. Recalling all 
these innumerable favors and benefits, I now in my old age desire to detach myself from all earthly 
things in order to devote my whole soul to giving praise and thanks to Thee, my Lord, the living 
source of my being.66 


Two men, who were perhaps one, wrote, about 1436, treatises on the family 
and its governance. Agnolo Pandolfini was probably the author of an eloquent 
Trattato del governo della famiglia; Leon Battista Alberti, soon afterward, 
composed a Trattato della famiglia, whose third book, “Economico,” is so 
largely similar to the earlier treatise that some have thought the two works were 
different forms of one essay by Alberti. Perhaps they are both genuine, so alike 
because they both based themselves upon Xenophon’s Oeconomicus. 
Pandolfini’s performance is the better. Like the Rucellai, he was a man of 
means, serving Florence as diplomat, and contributing generously to public 
causes. He wrote his treatise toward the end of a long life, and cast it into the 
form of a dialogue with his three sons. They ask him should they seek public 
office; he advises against it, as necessitating acts of dishonesty, cruelty, and 
theft, and as exposing one to suspicion, envy, and abuse. The sources of a man’s 
happiness lie not in public office or fame, but in his wife and children, his 
economic success, his good repute, and his friends. A man should marry a wife 
sufficiently younger than himself to submit to his instruction and molding; and 
he should teach her, in the early years of their marriage, the obligations of 
motherhood and the arts of household management. A prosperous life comes 
from the economical and orderly use of health, talent, time, and money: of health 
through continence, exercise, and a moderate diet; of talent through study and 
the formation of honest character by religion and example; of time through 
shunning idleness; and of money through a careful accounting and balancing of 
income, expenditure, and savings. The wise man will invest first of all in a farm 
or estate, so arranged as to provide him and his family not only with a country 
residence, but with corn, wine, oil, fowl, wood, and as many as possible of the 
other necessaries of life. It is well also to have a house in the city, so that the 
children may use the educational facilities there, and learn some of the industrial 
arts.6” But the family should spend as much of the year as possible in the villa 
and the country: 


While every other possession causes work and danger, fear and disappointment, the villa brings a 
great and honorable advantage; the villa is always true and kind.... In spring the green trees and the 
song of the birds will make you joyful and hopeful; in autumn a moderate exertion will bring forth a 
hundredfold; all through the year melancholy will be banished from you. The villa is the spot where 
good and honest men love to congregate.... Hasten thither, and fly from the pride of the rich, and the 
dishonor of evil men.68 


To which one Giovanni Campano answered for a million million peasants: “Had 
I not been born a rustic, I should readily have been touched with pleasure” by 
these descriptions of rural happiness; however, having been a farmer, “what to 
you are delights are to me a bore.”69 


VII. PUBLIC MORALITY 


Pandolfini was right in at least one judgment—that commercial and public 
morality was the least attractive side of Renaissance life. Then, as now, success, 
not virtue, was the standard by which men were judged; even the righteous 
Pandolfino prays for wealth rather than for immortal life. Then, as now, men 
itched for money, and stretched their consciences to grasp it. Kings and princes 
betrayed their allies, and broke their most solemn pledges, at the call of gold. 
Artists were no better: many of them took advance payments, failed to finish or 
begin the work, but kept the money just the same. The papal court itself gave a 
high example of money lust; hear again the greatest historian of the papacy: 


A deep-rooted corruption had taken possession of nearly all the officials of the Curia.... The 
inordinate number of gratuities and exactions had passed all bounds. Moreover, on all sides deeds 
were dishonestly manipulated, and even falsified, by the officials. No wonder that there arose from 
all parts of Christendom the loudest complaints about the corruption and financial extortions of the 
papal officials. It was even said that in Rome everything had its price.7° 


The Church still condemned all taking of interest as usury. Preachers 
inveighed against it; cities—Piacenza, for example—sometimes forbade it under 
pain of exclusion from the sacraments and from Christian burial. But the lending 
of money at interest went on, because such loans were indispensable in an 
expanding commercial and industrial economy. Laws were passed prohibiting a 
higher rate than twenty per cent, but we hear of cases where thirty per cent was 
charged. Christians competed with Jews in moneylending, and the town council 
of Verona complained that the Christians exacted harder terms than the Jews;71 
public resentment, however, fell chiefly upon the Jews, and occasionally led to 
outbreaks of antisemitic violence. The Franciscans met the problem for the most 
helpless borrowers by establishing, through gifts and legacies, monti di pieta, 
funds (literally heaps) of charity, from which they made loans to the needy, at 
first without interest. The first of these was organized at Orvieto in 1463; soon 
every major city had one. Their growth involved expenditures of administration; 
and the Fifth Lateran Council (1515) granted the Franciscans the right to charge 
for each loan an amount necessary to cover the costs of management. Instructed 
by this experience, some theologians of the sixteenth century allowed a moderate 
interest on loans.72 Through the competition of the monti di pieta, and probably 


more through the increasing competence and rivalry of the professional bankers, 
the rate of interest fell rapidly during the sixteenth century. 

Industry became more ruthless with its size, and with the disappearance of a 
personal relationship between employer and employed. Under feudalism the serf 
had enjoyed certain rights along with his burdensome dues: in sickness, 
economic depression, war, and old age his lord was expected to take care of him. 
In the cities of Italy the guilds performed something of this function for the 
better class of labor; but in general the “free” laborer was free to starve when he 
could find no work. When he found it he had to take it on the employer’s terms, 
and these were hard. Every invention and improvement in production and 
finance added to profits, rarely to wages. Businessmen were as severe with one 
another as with their employees; we hear of their many tricks in competition, 
their deceptive contracts, their innumerable frauds;’2 when they co-operated it 
was to ruin their competitors in another town. However, there were instances of 
a fine sense of honor among many Italian merchants; and the Italian financiers 
had the best reputation in Europe for integrity.74 

Social morality was a blend of violence and chastity. In the correspondence of 
the times we find many evidences of a tender and kindly spirit; and the Italians 
could not compete with the Spaniards in ferocity, or with the French soldiery in 
wholesale butchery. Yet no nation in Europe could match the endless merciless 
slander that swept around all prominent persons in Rome; and who but the 
Italians of the Renaissance could have called Aretino divine? Private violence 
flourished. Family feuds were refreshed by the breakdown of custom and belief, 
and the inadequate administration of the laws; men took vengeance into their 
own hands, and families murdered one another for generations. At Ferrara, as 
late as 1537, dueling to the death was legal and practised; even boys were 
allowed to fight each other with knives in these legal lists.” The strife of parties 
was bitterer than anywhere else in Europe. Crimes of violence were 
innumerable. Assassins could be bought almost as cheaply as indulgences. The 
palaces of Roman nobles swarmed with bravi, thugs ready to kill at a nod from 
their lords. Everyone had a dagger, and brewers of poison found many 
customers; at last the people of Rome could hardly believe in the natural death of 
any man of prominence or wealth. Important personages required that all food or 
drink served to them should first be tasted by another in their presence. Strange 
stories were told in Rome of a venenum atterminatum, a poison that took effect 
only after an interval long enough to cover up the trail of the poisoner. A man 
had to live on the alert in those days; any evening, if he left the house, he might 
be ambushed and robbed, and be lucky not to be killed; even in church he was 


not safe; and on the highways he had to be ready for brigands. The Renaissance 
mind, living amid these dangers, had to be as sharp as an assassin’s blade. 

Sometimes cruelty was collective and contagious. At Arezzo, in 1502, a riot 
broke out against an oppressive Florentine commission; hundreds of Florentines 
in Arezzo were slain in the streets; whole families were wiped out. One victim 
was stripped naked and hanged, and a lighted torch was thrust between his 
buttocks; whereupon the jolly crowd nicknamed the corpse il sodomita.”© Tales 
of violence, cruelty and lust were as popular as superstition. The court of 
Ferrara, brilliant with poetry and art, was ghastly with princely crimes and royal 
punishments. The irresponsibility of despots like the Visconti and the Malatestas 
provided a model and stimulus for the amateur violence of the people. 

The morals of war worsened with time. In the early days of the Renaissance 
almost all battles were modest engagements of mercenaries, who fought without 
frenzy and knew when to stop; victory was judged won as soon as a few men 
had fallen; and a live ransomable prisoner was worth more than a dead enemy. 
As the condottieri became more powerful, and armies larger and more costly, 
troops were allowed to plunder captured cities in lieu of regular pay; resistance 
to plunder led to the massacre of the inhabitants, and ferocity grew at the smell 
of the blood it shed. Even so, the cruelty of the Italians in war was far exceeded 
by the invading Spanish and French. When the French took Capua in 1501, says 
Guicciardini, they “committed great slaughter... and women of all ranks and 
qualities, even such as were consecrated to the service of God... fell a sacrifice 
to their lust or avarice; many of these poor creatures were afterwards sold at 
Rome for a small price,”””/—apparently to Christians. The enslavement of 
prisoners of war increased as the wars of the Renaissance progressed. 

There were instances of fine loyalty of man to man, of citizen to state; but by 
and large the development of cunning put a premium on deceit. Generals sold 
themselves to the highest bidder, and then, in mid-campaign, negotiated with the 
enemy for a higher price. Governments too changed sides in the middle of a war, 
and allies became foes by the scratch of a pen. Princes and popes violated safe- 
conducts given by them;78 governments consented to the secret assassination of 
their enemies in other states.79 Traitors could be found in any city or camp: 
instance Bernardino del Corte, who sold Lodovico’s Castello to France; the 
Swiss and Italians who betrayed Lodovico to the French; Francesco Maria della 
Rovere, who kept his papal troops from going to the rescue of the pope in 1527; 
Malatesta Baglioni, who sold out Florence in 1530.... As religious belief 
declined, the notion of right and wrong was replaced, in many minds, by that of 
practicality; and as governments seldom enjoyed the authority of legitimation by 


time, the habit of obedience to law lapsed, and custom had to be supplanted by 
force. Against the tyranny of governments the only recourse was tyrannicide. 

Corruption ran through every department of administration. In Siena the 
bureau of finance had finally to be put into the hands of a saintly monk, since 
everybody else had embezzled. Except in Venice, the courts were notoriously 
venal. One of Sacchetti’s stories tells of a judge who was bribed with the gift of 
an ox; but the opponent sent the judge a cow and a calf, and won his case.®0 
Justice was expensive; the poor had to get along without it, and found it cheaper 
to kill than to litigate. Law itself was making some progress, but chiefly in 
theory. At Padua and Bologna, Pisa and Perugia, there were famous jurists— 
Cino da Pistoia, Bartolus of Sassoferrato, Baldo degli Ubaldi—whose 
reinterpretation of Roman law dominated jurisprudence for two centuries. 
Nautical and commercial law expanded as foreign trade increased. Giovanni da 
Legnano opened a path for Grotius with a Tractatus de bello (1360), the earliest 
known work on the laws of war. 

But the practice of law was less excellent than its theory. Though police 
protection of life and property was taking form, especially in Florence, it could 
not keep abreast of crime. Lawyers abounded. Torture continued to be used in 
the examination of witnesses as well as of the accused. Punishments were 
barbarous. In Bologna a convict might be suspended in a cage from one of the 
leaning towers, and left to fester in the sun;®8! in Siena a condemned man was 
slowly torn to pieces with red-hot pincers while bound to a cart slowly moving 
through the streets;82 in Milan, under Petrarch’s host Giovanni Visconti, 
prisoners were subjected to piecemeal mutilation.8° Early in the sixteenth 
century the custom began of condemning prisoners to pull the heavy oars of 
galleys; so the ships of Julius IT were manned by galley slaves chained by the 
leg.84 

Against these barbarities we may place the high development of organized 
charity. Every man who made a will left a sum to be distributed among the poor 
of his parish. Since beggars were numberless, some churches provided the 
equivalent of modern “soup kitchens”; so the church of Santa Maria in Campo 
Santo, at Rome, fed thirteen beggars daily, and two thousand on Mondays and 
Fridays.®° Hospitals, lazarettos, asylums for incurables, for the poor, for orphans, 
for destitute pilgrims, for reformed prostitutes, were numerous in Renaissance as 
in medieval Italy. Pistoia and Viterbo were celebrated for the scope of their 
charities. At Mantua Lodovico Gonzaga established the Ospedale Maggiore for 
the care of the poor and infirm, and gave it three thousand ducats a year of 
governmental funds.86 At Venice a society known as the Pellegrini, including in 
its membership Titian and the two Sansovini, provided mutual aid to its 


members, dowered poor girls, and practised other charities. Florence in 1500 had 
seventy-three civic organizations devoted to works of charity. The Confraternita 
della Misericordia, founded in 1244 but allowed to decay, was restored in 1475; 
its members were laymen who visited the sick, practised other charities, and 
earned the love of the people by their courageous attendance upon victims of the 
plague; their silent black-robed processions are still among the most impressive 
sights of Florence.8” Venice had a similar Confraternita di San Rocco; Rome had 
a Sodality of the Dolorosa, now 504 years old; and Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici 
founded in 1519 the Confraternita della Carita to take care of poor persons above 
the mendicant class, and to provide decent burial for the destitute. The private 
charity of unrecorded millions lent some mitigation to the struggle of man 
against man, nature, and death. 


VIII. MANNERS AND AMUSEMENTS 


Amid violence and dishonesty, and the boisterous life of university students, 
and the rough humor and kindliness of peasant and proletaire, good manners 
grew as one of the arts of the Renaissance. Italy now led Europe in personal and 
social hygiene, dress, table manners, cooking, conversation, and recreations; and 
in all of these except dress Florence claimed to lead Italy. Florence patriotically 
mourned the filth of other cities, and Italians made Tedesco, German, a synonym 
for coarseness of language and life.8° The old Roman habit of frequent bathing 
continued in the educated classes; the well-to-do displayed their finery and “took 
the waters” at various spas, and drank sulphurous streams as an annual penance 
to purge digestive sins. Male dress was as ornate as female, except for jewelry: 
tight sleeves and colored hose, and such wondrous baggy bonnets as Raphael 
caught on Castiglione. Hose ran up the legs to the loins, splitting men into 
prancing absurdities; but above the hips a man could be elegant in velvet tunic 
and silk frills and ruffles of lace; even gloves and shoes sported wisps of lace. At 
a tournament given by Lorenzo de’ Medici his brother Giuliano wore garments 
costing 8000 ducats.89 

A revolution in table manners came in the fifteenth century with the 
increasing substitution of a fork for the fingers in carrying food to the mouth. 
Thomas Coryat, touring Italy about 1600, was struck by the novel custom, 
“which,” he wrote, “is not used in any other country that I saw in my travels”; 
and he shared in introducing the idea into England.99 Knives, forks, and spoons 
were of brass, sometimes of silver—which was lent out to neighbors preparing 
banquets. Meals were modest except on such outstanding occasions or at state 
functions; then excess was compulsory. Spices—pepper, cloves, nutmeg, 


cinnamon, juniper, ginger, etc—were used in abundance to flavor food and 
stimulate thirst; hence every host offered his guests a variety of wines. The reign 
of garlic in Italy can be traced back to 1548, but doubtless had begun long 
before. There was very little drunkenness or gluttony; the Italians of the 
Renaissance, like the later French, were gourmets, not gourmands. When men 
ate apart from the women of their families they might invite a courtesan or two, 
as Aretino did when he entertained Titian. More careful people would grace the 
meal with music, poetic improvisations, and educated conversation. 

The art of conversation—bel parlare—to speak with intelligence, urbanity, 
courtesy, clarity, and wit—was reinvented by the Renaissance. Greece and 
Rome had known it, and here and there in medieval Italy—as at the courts of 
Frederick II and Innocent III—it had been kept precariously alive. Now in 
Lorenzo’s Florence, in Elisabetta’s Urbino, in Leo’s Rome, it flourished again: 
nobles and their ladies, poets and philosophers, generals and scholars, artists and 
musicians met in the companionship of minds, quoted famous authors, made an 
occasional obeisance to religion, graced their language with a light fantastic 
touch, and basked in one another’s audience. Such conversation was so admired 
that many essays and treatises were cast in dialogue form to appropriate its 
elegance. In the end the game was carried to excess; language and thought 
became too precious and refined; an enervating dilettantism softened manliness. 
Urbino became Rambouillet in France, and Moliére attacked les précieuses 
ridicules just in time to save the art of good converse for France. 

Despite the preciosity of a few, Italian speech enjoyed a freedom of subject 
and epithet that would not be allowed by social manners today. Since general 
conversation was rarely heard by unmarried women of good character, it was 
assumed that sex might be openly discussed. But beyond this, and even in the 
highest male circles, there was a looseness of sexual jest, a gay freedom in 
poetry, a coarse obscenity in drama, that seem to us now among the less 
presentable aspects of the Renaissance. Educated men could scribble lewd verses 
on statuary, the refined Bembo wrote in praise of Priapus.9! Youths competed in 
obscenity and profanity to prove their maturity. Men of all classes swore great 
oaths and curses, often involving blasphemy of the most sacred names in the 
Christian faith. And yet the phrases of courtesy had never been so flowery, 
forms of address had never been so gracious; women kissed the hand of any 
intimate male friend on meeting or leaving him, and men kissed the hand of a 
woman; presents were ever passing from friend to friend; and tact of word and 
deed reached a development that seemed unattainable in northern Europe. Italian 
manuals of manners became favored texts beyond the Alps. 


The same was true of Italian handbooks of dancing, fencing, and other 
recreations; in recreation, as in conversation and profanity, Italy led the Christian 
world. On summer evenings girls danced in the squares of Florence, and the 
most graceful won a silver garland; in the villages young men and women 
danced on the green. In homes and at formal balls women danced with women 
or men, and men with men or women; in any case the aim was grace. In the 
Renaissance the ballet flourished; the poetry of motion was added to the arts. 

Cardplaying was even more popular than dancing; in the fifteenth century it 
became a mania in all classes; Leo X was an addict. Often it involved gambling; 
recall how Cardinal Raffaello Riario won 14,000 ducats in two games with the 
son of Innocent VIII. Men gambled also with dice, and sometimes loaded 
them.92 This too became a passion, which legislation vainly sought to moderate. 
In Venice gambling ruined so many noble families that the Council of Ten twice 
forbade the sale of cards or dice, and called upon servants to report masters 
violating these ordinances.93 The monte di pieta established by Savonarola in 
1495 required of borrowers a pledge to avoid gambling at least till the loan had 
been paid.94 Sedate people brooded over chess, and fondled expensive sets; 
Giacomo Loredano at Venice had chessmen valued at 5000 ducats. 

Young men had their special games, mostly in the open air. The upperclass 
Italian was trained to ride, wield sword and lance, and tilt in tournaments. For 
such contests the towns, on certain holidays, roped off space in a square, usually 
convenient to windows and balconies whence the ladies could encourage their 
knights. As these combats proved insufficiently mortal, some rash youths, in the 
Roman Colosseum in 1332, introduced the bullfight, with a man on foot armed 
only with a spear; on that occasion eighteen knights, all of old Roman families, 
were killed, and only eleven bulls.9° Such contests were occasionally repeated in 
Rome and Siena, but never caught the Italian taste. Horse racing was more 
popular, and aroused the enthusiasm of Romans, Sienese, and Florentines alike. 
Hunting, falconry, foot races, boat regattas, tennis, and boxing rounded out the 
sports, and kept the Italians individually in form, while collectively the defense 
of the cities was left to mercenary aliens. 

All in all it was a gay life despite its toils and risks, its natural and 
supernatural terrors. City folk had the pleasure of walking or riding out to the 
countryside, to the banks of the rivers or the shores of the sea; they cultivated 
flowers to adorn their homes and persons, and, by their villas, carved stately 
gardens into geometrical forms. The Church was generous with holydays, and 
the state added holidays of its own. Water festivals were held on the Venetian 
lagoons, on the Arno at Venice, the Mincio at Mantua, the Ticino at Milan. Or, 
on special days, great processions moved down the city streets, with floats and 


banners designed for the guilds by artists of international renown; bands played, 
pretty girls sang and danced, dignitaries marched; and in the evening fireworks 
shot their evanescent wonder into the sky. On Holy Saturday, in Florence, three 
flints brought from the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem lit a taper that lit a candle 
that-carried along a wire by a mechanical dove—reached and set off the 
fireworks in the Carro or emblematic car of state in the piazza before the 
cathedral. On Corpus Christi the parade would be halted to hear a cantata sung 
by a choir of girls and boys, or see an episode of Scriptural history or pagan 
mythology enacted by some confraternity. If a great dignitary came to town he 
might be received with a trionfo, a procession arranged with chariots in the 
manner of a Roman triumph for a victorious general. When Leo X visited his 
beloved Florence in 1513, all the city turned out to watch his triumphal car— 
decorated and painted by Pontormo—pass under great arches that spanned the 
central street; seven other chariots moved in that cavalcade, bearing 
impersonations of famous figures in Roman history; on the last a naked boy, 
covered with gilt, represented the coming, with Leo, of the Golden Age; but the 
boy died shortly afterward from the effect of the gilt.9° 

At carnival time the processional floats in Florence might symbolize some 
idea like Prudence, Hope, Fear, Death, or the elements, the winds, the seasons, 
or tell in pantomime a story like Paris and Helen, or Bacchus and Ariadne, with 
songs appropriate to each scene; for such a “masque” Lorenzo wrote his famous 
ode to youth and joy. On those carnival nights everyone from urchins to 
cardinals wore masks, played pranks, and made love, with a freedom that 
revenged itself in advance for the restraints of Lent. In 1512, when Florence 
seemed still prosperous, but unsuspected misfortunes were only a few months 
away, Piero di Cosimo and Francesco Granacci designed for a carnival pageant a 
“Masque of the Triumph of Death”: an enormous triumphal car, drawn by black 
buffaloes, was covered with a black cloth on which were painted skeletons and 
white crosses; in the car stood a colossal figure of Death with a scythe in his 
hand; around him were tombs, and lugubrious figures on whose black robes 
were painted white bones gleaming in the dark; and behind the car masked 
figures walked, whose black hoods were painted with death heads both in front 
and behind. From the tombs on the cars rose other figures, painted to seem only 
bones; and these skeletons chanted a song reminding men that all must die. 
Before and after the car came a cavalcade of decrepit horses, bearing the bodies 
of dead men.9’ So, at the height of carnival, Piero di Cosimo, echoing 
Savonarola, pronounced his judgment on the pleasures of Italy, and his prophecy 
of the doom to come. 


IX. DRAMA 


In such masques and carnival fetes the Italian drama had one of its 
progenitors. For often some scene, usually from sacred history, would be 
performed on one of the floats or cars, or on temporary stages at points on the 
procession route. But the primary source of the Italian drama was the divozione, 
an episode of the Christian story acted by the members of any guild, sometimes 
by professional players belonging to a confraternity that made a business of 
presenting such spectacles. The texts of several divozioni have come down 
through time, and show a surprising dramatic power; so the Virgin, finding 
Christ in Jerusalem and then again losing him, searches frantically for him, 
crying out: “O my so loving Son! O my Son, where have you gone? O my so 
gracious Son, through what gate have you gone? O my divine Son, you were so 
sorrowful when you left me! Tell me, for the love of God, where, where has my 
Son gone?”98 

In the fifteenth century, especially in Florence, a more developed form of 
drama, the sacra rappresentazione, was played in the oratory of a guild, or in the 
refectory of a convent, or in a field or public square. The scenic arrangements for 
these performances were often complex and ingenious: skies were simulated by 
vast awnings painted with stars; clouds were represented by masses of wool 
suspended and swaying in the air; angels were impersonated by boys supported 
aloft on metal frames concealed in waving draperies. The libretto was usually in 
poetic form, accompanied with music on the viol or the lute. Lorenzo de’ Medici 
and the Pulci were among the poets who wrote words for such religious plays. 
Politian, in his Orfeo, adapted the form of the sacra rappresentazione to a pagan 
theme. 

Meanwhile other components of Italian life were sharing in the birth of Italian 
drama. The farse or farces that had long been played by passing mummers in the 
medieval towns contained the germ of Italian comedy. Some players excelled in 
improvising dialogue for simple scenarios or plots; this commedia dell’ arte was 
a favorite vehicle of the Italian genius for satire and burlesque. In such farces the 
traditional masks or characters of popular comedy took form and name: 
Pantalone, Arlecchino, Pulcinella or Punchinello. 

The humanists played their part in the complex of factors leading to the 
drama by restoring the texts, and arranging performances, of ancient Roman 
comedies. Twelve plays of Plautus were discovered in 1427, and served as an 
additional stimulus. At Venice, Ferrara, Mantua, Urbino, Siena, Rome the 
comedies of Plautus and Terence were staged, and the old classic tradition 
soared over centuries to form again a secular theater. In 1486 the Menaechmi of 


Plautus was for the first time presented in Italian, and the transition from ancient 
to Renaissance drama was fully prepared. Toward the end of the fifteenth 
century the religious drama lost its hold on educated audiences in Italy; pagan 
subjects increasingly replaced Christian themes; and when native dramatists like 
Bibbiena, Machiavelli, Ariosto, and Aretino wrote plays, it was in the ribald 
style of Plautus, a world away from the once-beloved stories of Mary and Christ. 
All the old scenes of Roman comedy, all the superficial plots turning on 
mistaken sex or identity or rank, all the stock characters, including panders and 
prostitutes, with which Plautus had pleased the groundlings, all the old plebian 
coarseness and rough play, reappeared in these Italian comedies. 

Despite the preservation of Seneca’s plays, and the recovery of the Greek 
drama, tragedy never acquired a standing on the Renaissance stage. Even the 
upper classes wished to be amused rather than deepened, and turned a cold eye 
upon Gian Trissino’s Sophonisba (1515), and Giovanni Rucellai’s Rosamunda, 
which in the same year was performed in the Rucellai gardens at Florence before 
Leo X. 

It was the misfortune of Italian comedy that it took form when Italian morals 
were at nadir. That such plays as Bibbiena’s Calandra and Machiavelli’s 
Mandragola could satisfy the tastes of the Italian upper classes, even at refined 
Urbino, and could be performed before popes without arousing protest, reveals 
again how intellectual freedom can comport with moral deterioration. When the 
Counter Reformation came with the Council of Trent (1545f), the morals of 
clergy and laity were severely censored, and the comedy of the Renaissance was 
banished from the amusements of Italian society. 


X. MUSIC 


It was a redeeming feature of Italian comedy that ballets, pantomimes, and 
concerts were presented as intermezzi between the acts. For next to love itself, 
music was the chief recreation and consolation of every class in Italy. 
Montaigne, traveling in Tuscany in 1581, was “astounded to see peasants with 
lutes in their hands, and, beside them, shepherds reciting Ariosto by heart”; but 
this, he adds, “is what we may see in all of Italy.”99 Renaissance painting has a 
thousand representations of people playing music, from the luting angels at the 
Madonna’s feet in so many Coronations, and Melozzo’s serenading seraphim, to 
the quiet exaltation of the man at the harpischord in The Concert; and note the 
boy—whom we can hardly believe to be the painter himself—in the center of 
Sebastiano del Piombo’s Three Ages of Man. The literature likewise conveys a 
picture of a people singing or playing music in their homes, at their work, on the 


street, in music academies, monasteries, nunneries, churches, in processions, 
masques, trionfi, and pageants, in religious or secular plays, in the lyric passages 
and interludes of dramas, in such outings as Boccaccio imagined in the 
Decameron. Rich men kept a variety of musical instruments in their homes, and 
arranged private musicales. Women organized clubs for the study and 
performance of music. Italy was—is—mad about music. 

Folk song flourished at all times, and learned music periodically rejuvenated 
itself at that fount; popular melodies were adapted for complex madrigals, for 
hymns, even for passages in music for the Mass. “In Florence,” says Cellini, 
“people were wont to meet on the public streets of a summer night” to sing and 
dance.100 Street singers—canton di piazza—strummed their sad or merry notes 
on handsome lutes; people gathered to sing /audes, hymns of praise, to the 
Virgin before her street or roadside shrines; and in Venice mating songs rose to 
the moon from a hundred gondolas, or throaty lovers hopefully serenaded 
hesitant lasses in the mystic shadows of labyrinthine canals. Almost every Italian 
could sing, and nearly as many could sing in simple vertical harmony. Hundreds 
of these popular part songs have come down to us under the picturesque name of 
frottole, little fruits; usually short, usually amorous; arranged for a dominant 
soprano supported by tenor, alto, and bass. Whereas in previous centuries the 
tenor voice had “held” the melody and so derived its name, now in the fifteenth 
the air was carried by the soprano—so called because its music was written 
above the rest. This part did not need a female voice; as often as not it was sung 
by a boy, or by the falsetto of an adult male. (Castrati did not appear in the papal 
choir till 1562.)101 

Among the educated classes considerable knowledge of music was required. 
Castiglione demands of his courtier or gentleman some amateur proficiency in 
music, “which not only doth make sweet the minds of men, but also many times 
doth wild beasts tame.” 102 Every person of culture was expected to read simple 
music at sight, accompany himself on some instrument, and take part in an 
impromptu musicale.!93 Sometimes people joined in a ballata that involved a 
union of singing, dancing, and instrumental music. Universities after 1400 
offered courses and degrees in music; there were hundreds of music academies; 
Vittorino da Feltre founded a school of music at Mantua about 1425; our 
“conservatories” of music are called so because in Naples many orphanages 
(conservatori) were used as music schools.!94 Music was further spread by the 
adaptation of printing to musical notation; about 1476 Ulrich Hahn printed at 
Rome a complete missal with movable type for notes and lines; and in 1501 
Ottaviano de’ Petrucci began at Venice the commercial printing of motets and 
frottole. 


At the courts music was more prominent than any other art except those of 
personal adornment. Usually the ruler chose a favorite church, whose choir 
became the object of his care; he paid goodly sums to attract to it the finest 
available voices and instrumentalists from Italy, France, and Burgundy; he 
trained new singers from their childhood, as Federigo did at Urbino; and he 
expected the members of the choir to perform also for his state ceremonies and 
court festivities. Guillaume Dufay of Burgundy directed music at the court of the 
Malatestas in Rimini and Pesaro, and at the papal chapel in Rome, for a quarter 
of a century (1419-44). Galeazzo Maria Sforza about 1460 organized two chapel 
choirs, and brought to them from France Josquin Deprés, then the most famous 
composer in western Europe. When Lodovico Sforza welcomed Leonardo to 
Milan it was as a musician; and it is to be noted that Leonardo was accompanied, 
in going from Florence to Milan, by Atalante Migliorotti, a celebrated musician 
and maker of musical instruments. A still more famous maker of lyres, lutes, 
organs, and clavichords was Lorenzo Gusnasco of Pavia, who made Milan one 
of his homes. The court of Lodovico was flush with singers: Narcisso, 
Testagrossa, Cordier of Flanders, and Cristoforo Romano, chastely loved by 
Beatrice. Pedro Maria of Spain conducted concerts in the palace and for the 
public; and Franchino Gaffuri founded and taught in a famous private music 
school in Milan. Isabella d’Este was devoted to music, made it the chief theme 
of decoration in her inner sanctum, and herself played several instruments. When 
she ordered a clavichord from Lorenzo Gusnasco she specified that the keyboard 
should respond to a light touch, “for our hands are so delicate that we cannot 
play well if the keys are too stiff.”105 At her court lived the leading lutanist of his 
day, Marchetto Cara, and Bartolommeo Tromboncino, who composed such 
alluring madrigals that when he killed his unfaithful wife no punishment was 
meted out to him, and the matter was passed over as a discord soon to be 
resolved. 

Finally the cathedrals and the churches, the monasteries and the nunneries 
resounded with music. In Venice, Bologna, Naples, Milan, the nuns sang 
Vespers so movingly that crowds flocked to hear them. Sixtus IV organized the 
famous Sistine Chapel choir; Julius II added, in St. Peter’s, a capella lulia, or 
Julian chapel choir, which trained singers for the Sistine choir. This was the 
summit of the Latin world’s musical art in the Renaissance; to it came the 
greatest singers from all Roman Catholic countries. Plain chant was still the 
letter of canon law in church music; but here and there the ars nova of France— 
a form of complex counterpoint—made its way into the Roman choirs and 
prepared for Palestrina and Victoria. Once it had been held undignified to have 
any other musical instrument than the organ accompany a church choir; but in 


the sixteenth century a variety of instruments were brought in to give church 
music some of the grace and adornment of secular performances. At St. Mark’s 
in Venice the Flemish master, Adrian Willaert of Bruges, presided over the 
choirs for thirty-five years, and trained them to such performances as made 
Rome envious. At Florence Antonio Squarcialupi organized a School of 
Harmony, of which Lorenzo was a member. For a generation Antonio reigned 
over the cathedral choir, and the great duomo rang with music that stilled all 
philosophic doubt. Leon Battista Alberti was a doubter, but when the choir sang 
he believed: 


All other modes of singing weary with repetition; only religious music never palls. I know not 
how others are affected; but for myself those hymns and psalms of the Church produce on me the 
very effect for which they were designed, soothing all disturbance of the soul, and inspiring a certain 
ineffable languor full of reverence toward God. What heart of man is so rude as not to be softened 
when he hears the rhythmic rise and fall of those voices, complete and true, in cadences so sweet 
and flexible? I assure you that I never listen... to the Greek words (Kyrie eleison) that call on God 
for aid against our human wretchedness, without weeping. Then, too, I ponder what power music 
brings with it to soften us and soothe. 106 


Despite all this popularity, music was the one art in which Italy lagged behind 
France during most of the Renaissance. Shorn of papal revenues by the flight of 
the popes to Avignon, and with the courts of the despots still culturally immature 
in the fourteenth century, Italy lacked then the means and the spirit for the higher 
grades of music. She produced lovely madrigals (a word of uncertain 
derivation), but these songs, modeled on those of the Provengal troubadours, 
were set to a musical frame of such strictly regulated polyphony that the form 
died of its own rigidity. 

The pride of trecento music in Italy was Francesco Landini, organist of San 
Lorenzo in Florence. Though blind from his childhood, he became one of the 
finest and most loved musicians of his time, honored as an organist, lutanist, 
composer, poet, and philosopher. But even he took his lead from France; his two 
hundred secular compositions applied to Italian lyrics the ars nova that had 
captured France a generation before. The “new art” was doubly new: it accepted 
binary rhythms as well as the triple time previously required in the music of the 
Church; and it devised a more complex and flexible musical notation. Pope John 
XXII, who hurled his thunderbolts in all directions, aimed one at the ars nova as 
fanciful and degenerate, and his prohibition had some effect in discouraging 
musical development in Italy. However, John XXII could not live forever, 
though at times it seemed possible; after his death at the age of ninety (1334) the 
new art triumphed in the learned music of France, and shortly thereafter in Italy. 


At Avignon French and Flemish singers and composers constituted the papal 
choir. When the papacy returned to Rome it brought with it a large number of 
French, Flemish, and Dutch composers and singers; and for a century these alien 
musicians and their successors dominated the music of Italy. As late as Sixtus IV 
all the voices in the papal choir were from beyond the Alps; and a like foreign 
supremacy ruled in the music of the courts in the fifteenth century. When 
Squarcialupi died (c. 1475), Lorenzo chose a Dutchman, Heinrich Ysaac, to 
succeed him as organist in the cathedral at Florence. Heinrich wrote music for 
some of the canti carnascialeschi, and for Politian’s lyrics, and he taught the 
future Leo X to love—even to compose—French songs.107 For a time the 
chansons of France were sung in Italy, as once Italy had recited the lays of the 
troubadours. 

This invasion of Italy by French musicians, preceding by a century its 
invasion by French armies, produced toward 1520 a revolution in Italian music. 
For these men from the north—and the Italians whom they trained —were 
steeped in the ars nova, and applied it in setting to music the lyric poetry of 
Italy. In Petrarch, Ariosto, Sannazaro, and Bembo—later in Tasso and Guarini— 
they found delectable verses crying out for music; indeed, had not poetry always 
intended itself to be at least a recitative, if not a song? Petrarch’s canzoniere had 
already lured musicians; now every line of it was set to music, some stanzas a 
dozen times or more; Petrarch is the most completely musicked poet in world 
literature. Or there were little lyrics of unknown authorship but simple and 
viable sentiment, that touched the chords of every heart, and invited the strings 
of every instrument. E.g.: 


One from the other borrowing leaves and flowers, 
I saw fair maidens beneath summer trees, 
Weaving bright garlands with low love ditties. 
Mid that sweet sisterhood the loveliest 
Turned her soft eyes to me and whispered, “Take!” 
Love-lost I stood, and not a word I spake. 
My heart she read, and her fair garland gave; 
Therefore I am her servant to the grave.108 


To such verses the composers applied the full and complex music of the motet: 
polyphony in which all four parts—sung by four or eight voices-were of equal 
value, instead of three parts subserving one; and all the complex subtlety of 
counterpoint! and fugue wove the four independent rivulets of sound into a 
stream of harmony. So rose the Italian madrigal of the sixteenth century—one of 


the fairest flowers of Italian art. Whereas in Dante’s time music had been a 
handmaid to poetry, now it became a full-fledged partner, not obscuring the 
words, not slurring the sentiment, but uniting them with a music that made them 
doubly stir the soul, while delighting with its technical skill the educated mind. 

Almost all the great composers of sixteenth-century Italy, even Palestrina, 
turned their art now and then to the madrigal. Philippe Verdelot, a Frenchman 
living in Italy, and Costanza Festa, an Italian, contest the honor of having first 
developed the new form, between 1520 and 1530; soon after them came the 
Arcadelt—a Fleming in Rome—mentioned by Rabelais.!°9 In Venice Adrian 
Willaert relaxed from his duties as choir master at San Marco to compose the 
finest madrigals of his time. 

Usually the madrigal was sung without instrumental accompaniment. Musical 
instruments were innumerable, but only the organ dared compete with the human 
voice. Instrumental music slowly developed in the early sixteenth century out of 
music forms originally intended for dances or choruses; so the pavane, the 
saltarello, and the saraband graduated from dance accompaniments to 
instrumental pieces, alone or in suite; and the music for a madrigal, played 
without song, became the instrumental canzone, the distant progenitor of the 
sonata, 109a and therefore of the symphony. 

The organ was already in the fourteenth century almost as highly developed 
as today. The pedal board appeared in Germany and the Low Countries in that 
age, and was soon adopted in France and Spain; Italy delayed acceptance of it 
till the sixteenth century. By that time most large organs had two or three 
keyboards, with a variety of stops and couplers. Great church organs were 
themselves works of art, designed, carved, and painted by masters. The same 
love of form went into the making of other musical instruments. The lute—the 
favorite instrument of the home—was built of wood and ivory, shaped like a 
pear, pierced with sound holes in a graceful pattern, with a finger board divided 
by frets of silver or brass, and ending in a pegbox turned at a right angle to the 
neck. A pretty woman plucking the strings of a lute held in her lap made a 
picture that went to the head of many a sensitive Italian. Harps, citherns, 
psalters, dulcimers, and guitars were also favorites with musical fingers. 

For those who preferred fiddling to plucking there were viols of diverse sizes, 
including the tenor viola da braccio, held on the arm, and the bass viola da 
gamba, resting against the leg. The latter became the later violoncello, and the 
viol, about 1540, became the violin. Wind instruments were less popular than the 
stringed; the Renaissance had the same objection that Alcibiades had raised to 
making music by puffing out the cheeks; nevertheless there were flutes and fifes 
(“pipes”), bagpipes, trumpets, horns, flageolets, and the shawm or oboe. 


Percussion instruments—drums, tabors, cymbals, tambourines, castanets—added 
their fury to the ensemble. All Renaissance musical instruments were of Oriental 
origin except for the keyboard that was added to other instruments besides the 
organ to indirectly strike or pluck the strings. The oldest of these keyboard 
instruments was the clavichord (clavis meaning key), which appeared in the 
twelfth century and had a sentimental resurrection in the days of Bach; here the 
strings were struck with little brass tangents operated by the keys. In the 
sixteenth century it was displaced by the clavicembalo or harpsichord, whose 
strings were plucked by points of quill or leather attached to wooden “jacks” that 
rose when the keys were depressed. The virginal was an English, the spinet an 
Italian, variant, of the harpsichord. 

All these instruments were as yet subordinate to the voice; and the great 
virtuosos of the Renaissance were singers. But at the baptism of Alfonso of 
Ferrara in 1476 we hear of a feast in the Schifanoia Palace, at which a concert 
was given by a hundred trumpeters, pipers, and tambourine players. In the 
sixteenth century the Signory of Florence employed a regular band of musicians, 
of which Cellini was one. Performances by several instruments in concert were 
given in this period, but they were still for the aristocratic few. On the other hand 
solo instrumental performances were almost fanatically popular. Men went to 
church not always to pray but to hear a great organist like Squarcialupi or 
Orcagna. When Pietro Bono played the lute at the court of Borso in Ferrara the 
souls of the listeners, we are told, flew out of this world into another.!1° The 
great executants were the happy favorites of a day, who asked no fame of 
posterity but received all their renown before their deaths. 

Musical theory lagged a generation behind practice: performers innovated, 
professors denounced, then debated, then approved. Meanwhile the principles of 
polyphony, counterpoint, and fugue were formulated for easier instruction and 
transmission. The great musical feature of the Renaissance was not theory, nor 
even technical advances; it was the increasing secularization of music. In the 
sixteenth century it was no longer religious music that made the advances and 
experiments; it was the music of the madrigal and the courts. Side by side with 
philosophy and literature, and reflecting the pagan aspect of Renaissance art and 
the relaxation of morals, the music of sixteenth-century Italy escaped from 
ecclesiastical control, and sought inspiration in the poetry of love; the old 
conflict between religion and sex was resolved for a time in the triumph of Eros. 
The reign of the Virgin ended, the ascendancy of woman began. But under either 
rule music was the handmaid of the queen. 


XI. PERSPECTIVE 


Were the morals of Renaissance Italy really worse than those of other lands or 
times? It is difficult to make comparisons, since all evidence is a selection. The 
age of Alcibiades in Athens displayed much of the immorality of the 
Renaissance in sexual relations and political chicanery; it too practised abortion 
on a large scale, and cultivated erudite courtesans; it too liberated simultaneously 
the intellect and the instincts; and, anticipating Machiavelli, Sophists like 
Thrasybulus in Plato’s Republic attacked morality as weakness. Perhaps (for in 
these matters we are limited to vague impressions) there was less private 
violence in classic Greece than in Renaissance Italy, and a bit less of corruption 
in religion and politics. During an entire century of Roman history—from Caesar 
to Nero—we find greater corruption in government, and a worse breakdown of 
marriage, than in the Renaissance; but even in that epoch there remained many 
Stoic virtues in the Roman character; Caesar, with all his ambivalent capacity in 
bribery and love, was still the greatest general in a nation of generals. 

The individualism of the Renaissance was another side of its intellectual 
vivacity, but compares unfavorably, in morals and politics, with the communal 
spirit of the Middle Ages. Political deceit, treachery, and crime were probably as 
rife in France, Germany, and England in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as 
in Italy, but those countries had the wisdom not to produce a Machiavelli to 
expound and expose the principles of their statecraft. Manners, not morals, were 
coarser north of the Alps than below them, except for a small class in France— 
exemplified by the Chevalier Bayard and Gaston de Foix—which still retained 
the better side of chivalry. Given equal opportunity, the French were as adept at 
adultery as the Italians; observe how readily they adopted syphilis; note the 
sexual melee in the fabliaux; count the twenty-four mistresses of Duke Philip of 
Burgundy, and the Agnés Sorels and Dianes de Poitiers of the French kings; read 
Brantome. 

Germany and England in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were too poor 
to rival Italy in immorality. Travelers from these countries were therefore 
astounded by the laxity of Italian life. Luther, visiting Italy in 1511, concluded 
that “if there is a hell, then Rome is built upon it; and this I have heard in Rome 
itself.”11 Everyone knows the shocked judgment of Roger Ascham, the English 
scholar who visited Italy about 1550: 


I was once in Italy myself; but I thank God my abode there was but nine days; and yet I saw in 
that little time, in one city, more liberty to sin than ever I heard tell in our noble city of London in 
nine years. I saw it was there as free to sin, not only without all punishment but also without any 
man’s marking, as it is free in the city of London to choose without all blame whether a man lust to 
wear shoe or pantocle. !12 


And he quotes as an established proverb the saying, Inglese Italianato é un 
diavolo incarnato: “An Englishman Italianate is a devil incarnate.” 

We know the corruption of Italy better than that of transalpine Europe 
because we know more about Italy, and because the Italian laity made little 
effort to conceal its immorality, and sometimes wrote books defending it. 
However, Machiavelli, who wrote such a book, reckoned Italy as “more corrupt 
than all other countries; next come the French and the Spaniards”;!13 he admired 
the Germans and the Swiss as still possessing many of the virile virtues of 
ancient Rome. We may diffidently conclude that Italy was more immoral 
because she was richer, weaker in government and the reign of law, and further 
advanced in that intellectual development which usually makes for a moral 
release. 

The Italians made some laudable efforts to check license. The vainest of these 
efforts were the sumptuary regulations that in nearly every state forbade 
extravagance of immodesty of dress; the vanity of men and women overrode 
with sly persistence the occasional assiduity of the law. The popes inveighed 
against immorality, but were in some cases swept along with the stream; their 
attempts at reforming abuses in the Church were nullified by the inertia or vested 
interests of the clergy; they themselves were rarely as wicked as passionate 
history once painted them, but they were more concerned to re-establish the 
political power of the papacy than to restore the moral integrity of the Church. 
“In our corrupt times,” said Guicciardini, “the goodness of a pontiff is 
commended when it does not surpass the wickedness of other men.”!!4 Valiant 
attempts at reform were made by the great preachers of the time, men like St. 
Bernardino of Siena, Roberto da Lecce, San Giovanni da Capistrano, and 
Savonarola. Their sermons and their audiences were part of the color and 
character of the age. They denounced vice with a vivid detail that contributed to 
their popularity; they persuaded feudists to forswear revenge and live in peace; 
they induced governments to release insolvent debtors and let exiles return 
home; they brought hardened sinners back to long neglected sacraments. 

Even these powerful preachers failed. The instincts formed through a hundred 
thousand years of hunting and savagery had re-emerged through the cracked 
shell of a morality that had lost the support of religious belief, of respected 
authority, and established law. The great Church that had once ruled kings could 
no longer govern or cleanse itself. The destruction of political liberty in state 
after state had dulled the civic sense that had enfranchised and ennobled the 
medieval communes; where there had been citizens there were now only 
individuals. Excluded from government and flush with wealth, men turned to the 
pursuit of pleasure, and foreign invasion surprised them in siren arms. The city- 


states had for two centuries directed their forces, their subtlety, and their 
treachery against one another; it was now impossible for them to unite against a 
common foe. Preachers like Savonarola, rebuffed in all pleas for reform, called 
down the judgment of heaven upon Italy, and predicted the destruction of Rome 
and the break-up of the Church.!/5 France, Spain, and Germany, weary of 
sending tribute to finance the wars of the Papal States and the luxuries of Italian 
life, looked with amazement and envy at a peninsula so shorn of will and power, 
so inviting in beauty and wealth. The birds of prey gathered to feast on Italy. 


I. This term arose about 1300 as punctum contra punctum— point counter point, note against note; notes 
being then indicated by points. 


CHAPTER XXI 
The Political Collapse 


1494-1534 


I. FRANCE DISCOVERS ITALY: 1494-5! 


Reca tz the situation of Italy in 1494. The city-states had grown through the rise 
of a middle class enriched by the development and management of commerce 
and industry. They had lost their communal freedom through the inability of 
semidemocratic governments to maintain order amid the feuds of families and 
the conflicts of classes. Their economy remained local in structure even while 
their fleets and products reached out to distant ports. They competed with one 
another more bitterly than with foreign states; they offered no concerted 
resistance to the expansion of French, German, and Spanish commerce into 
regions once dominated by Italy. Though Italy gave birth to the man who 
rediscovered America, it was Spain that financed him; trade followed in his 
wake, gold accompanied his return; the Atlantic nations flourished, and the 
Mediterranean ceased to be the favored home of the white man’s economic life. 
Portugal was sending ships around Africa to India and China, avoiding Moslem 
hindrances in the Near and Middle East; even the Germans were shipping 
through the mouths of the Rhine rather than over the Alps to Italy. Countries that 
had for a century bought Italian woolen products were now making their own; 
nations that had paid interest to Italian bankers were nursing their own 
financiers. Tithes, annates, Peter’s Pence, indulgence payments, and pilgrims’ 
coins were now the chief economic contribution of transalpine Europe to Italy; 
and soon a third of Europe would divert that flow. In this generation when the 
stored-up wealth of Italy raised her cities to their supreme brilliance and art, Italy 
was economically doomed. 

She was also politically doomed. While she remained divided into warring 
economies and states, the development of a national economy was compelling 
and financing, in other European societies, the transition from feudal 
principalities to the monarchical state. France unified herself under Louis XI, 
reducing her barons to courtiers and her burghers to patriots; Spain unified 


herself by wedding Ferdinand of Aragon to Isabella of Castile, and conquering 
Granada, and cementing religious unity with blood; England unified herself 
under Henry VI; and though Germany was almost as fragmentary as Italy, it 
acknowledged one king and emperor, and occasionally gave him money and 
soldiers to make war upon one or another of the Italian states. England, France, 
Spain, and Germany raised national armies out of their own people, and their 
aristocracies provided cavalry and leadership; the Italian cities had small forces 
of mercenaries inspired only by plunder, led by purchasable condottieri, and 
prejudiced against sustaining mortal injuries. It needed only one engagement to 
reveal to Europe the defenselessness of Italy. 

Half the courts of Europe now seethed with diplomatic intrigue as to which 
should seize the plum. France claimed the first right, and with many reasons. 
Giangaleazzo Visconti had given his daughter Valentina in marriage (1387) to 
Louis, first Duke of Orléans, and, as the price of this comforting connection with 
a royal family, had recognized her right, and the right of her male issue, to 
succeed to the duchy of Milan in case his own direct male line should fail; which 
it did when Filippo Maria Visconti died (1447). His son-in-law, Francesco 
Sforza, then took Milan by right of his wife Bianca, Filippo Maria’s daughter; 
but Charles, Duke of Orléans, claimed Milan as Valentina’s son, denounced the 
Sforzas as usurpers, and proclaimed his resolve, when opportunity should offer, 
to appropriate the Italian principality. 

Moreover, said the French, Charles, Duke of Anjou, had received the 
Kingdom of Naples from Pope Urban IV (1266) as reward for defending the 
papacy against the Hohenstaufen kings; Joanna II had bequeathed the Kingdom 
to René of Anjou (1435); Alfonso I of Aragon had claimed it through her 
temporary adoption of him as her son, and had by force established the house of 
Aragon on the Neapolitan throne. René tried and failed to recapture the 
kingdom; his legal right to it passed at his death to Louis XI, King of France; 
and in 1482 Sixtus IV, at odds with Naples, invited Louis to come and conquer 
Naples, “which,” said the Pope, “belongs to him.” About this time Venice, hard 
pressed in war by a league of Italian states, called in desperation to Louis to 
attack either Naples or Milan, preferably both. Louis was busy unifying France; 
but his son Charles VIII inherited his claim to Naples, listened to the Angevin- 
Neapolitan exiles at his court, noted that the crown of Naples was joined to that 
of Sicily, which carried with it the crown of Jerusalem; he conceived, or was 
sold, the grandiose idea of capturing Naples and Sicily, getting himself crowned 
King of Jerusalem, and then leading a crusade against the Turks. In 1489 
Innocent VIII, quarreling with Naples, offered the Kingdom to Charles if he 
would come and take it. Alexander VI (1494) forbade Charles, on pain of 


excommunication, to cross the Alps; but Alexander’s enemy, Cardinal Giuliano 
della Rovere—who later, as Julius II, would war to drive the French from Italy 
—came to Charles at Lyons, and urged him to invade Italy and depose 
Alexander. Savonarola added another invitation, hoping that Charles would 
depose Piero de’ Medici in Florence and Alexander in Rome; and many 
Florentines accepted the friar’s lead. Finally, Lodovico of Milan, fearing attack 
from Naples, offered Charles unimpeded passage through the territory of Milan 
whenever Charles should undertake a campaign against Naples. 

So encouraged by half of Italy, Charles prepared to invade. To protect his 
flanks he ceded Artois and Franche-Comté to Maximilian of Austria, and 
Roussillon and Cerdagne to Ferdinand of Spain, and paid a large sum to Henry 
VII for renouncing English claims on Brittany. In March, 1494, he assembled his 
army at Lyons: 18,000 cavalry, 22,000 infantry. A fleet was sent to keep Genoa 
safe for France; on September 8 it recaptured Rapallo from a Neapolitan force 
that had landed there; and the unrestrained bloodiness of this first encounter 
shocked an Italy accustomed to reasonable slaughter. In that month Charles and 
his army crossed the Alps, and paused at Asti. Lodovico of Milan and Ercole of 
Ferrara went there to meet him, and Lodovico lent him funds. Charles disrupted 
the schedule by getting smallpox. Recovering, he led his troops through the 
Milanese into Tuscany. The Florentine frontier fortresses at Sarzana and 
Pietrasanta might have resisted him, but Piero de’ Medici came in person to 
surrender them, along with Pisa and Livorno. On November 17 Charles and half 
his army paraded through Florence; the populace admired the unprecedented 
cavalcade, grumbled at petty thefts by the soldiery, but noted with relief that 
they refrained from rape. In December Charles moved on toward Rome. 

We have already looked at the meeting of King and Pope from Alexander’s 
point of view. Charles behaved with moderation: he asked only a free passage 
through Latium for his army, the custody of the papal prisoner Djem (who might 
be used as a pretender and ally in a campaign against the Turks), and Caesar 
Borgia’s company as a hostage. Alexander agreed; the army marched south 
(January 25, 1495), Borgia soon escaped, and Alexander was free to reform the 
lines of his diplomacy. 

On February 22 Charles entered Naples in unresisted triumph, beneath a 
canopy of cloth of gold borne by four Neapolitan nobles, and acclaimed by the 
cheers of the populace. He showed his appreciation by reducing taxes and 
pardoning those who had opposed his coming; and at the request of the barons 
who ruled the hinterland he recognized the institution of slavery. Thinking 
himself secure, he relaxed to enjoy the climate and scenery; he wrote 
enthusiastically to the duke of Bourbon describing the gardens amid which he 


now lived, lacking only an Eve to be paradise; he marveled at the architecture, 
sculpture, and painting in the city, and planned to take a selection of Italian 
artists with him to France; meanwhile he dispatched to France a shipment of 
stolen art. Naples so charmed him that he forgot about Jerusalem and his 
crusade. 

While he dallied in Naples, and his army enjoyed the women of the streets 
and the stews and caught or spread the “French disease,” trouble was organizing 
behind him. The Neapolitan nobles, instead of being rewarded for helping 
depose their king, were in many cases deprived of their estates for the benefit of 
former Angevin possessors, or to pay Charles’s debts to his servitors; all state 
offices were given to Frenchmen, and nothing could be obtained from them 
except by bribes offensively exceeding Neapolitan custom; the occupying army 
added insult to injury by their open contempt of the Italian people; in a few 
months the French had worn out their welcome, and earned a hatred that waited 
in fierce patience for a chance to expel the invaders. 

On March 31, 1495, the resilient Alexander, the repentant Lodovico, the 
angry Ferdinand, the jealous Maximilian, the cautious Senate of Venice joined in 
a league for the united defense of Italy. King Charles, parading through Naples 
with a scepter in one hand and a ball—presumably the globe—in the other, took 
a month to realize that the new alliance was raising an army against him. On 
May 21 he left Naples in charge of his cousin the Count of Montpensier, and led 
half his army northward. At Fornovo, on the River Taro in the territory of 
Parma, his 10,000 troops found their passage blocked by an allied army of 
40,000 men led by Gianfrancesco Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua. There, on July 
5, 1495, came the first real test of French vs. Italian arms and tactics. Gonzaga, 
though he himself fought bravely, mismanaged his forces, so that only half of 
them took part; the Italians were not mentally prepared to fight warriors who 
gave no quarter, and many of them fled; the Chevalier de Bayard, a lad of 
twenty, offered his men an inspiring example of reckless courage, and even the 
King fought valiantly. The battle was indecisive; both sides claimed victory; the 
French lost their baggage train, but remained masters of the field; and during the 
night they marched unimpeded to Asti, where Louis, third Duke of Orléans, 
awaited them with reinforcements. In October Charles, with damaged repute but 
a whole skin, was back in France. 

The territorial results of the invasion were slight. Gonzalo, the “Great 
Captain,” drove the French out of Naples and Calabria, and restored the 
Aragonese dynasty in the person of Federigo HI (1496). The indirect results of 
the invasion were endless. It proved the superiority of a national army to 
mercenary troops. The Swiss mercenaries were a temporary exception; armed 


with pikes eighteen feet long, and formed in solid battalions that presented a 
discouraging “hedgehog” to advancing cavalry, they were destined to many 
victories; but soon, at Marignano (1515), the invincibility of this revived 
Macedonian phalanx would be ended by improved artillery. It was probably in 
this war that cannon were first placed on carriages that allowed them to be 
readily manipulated for direction and range;2 these carriages were drawn by 
horses, not (as hitherto in Italy) by oxen; and the French brought into action, 
says Guicciardini, such a number of “field pieces and battering cannon as Italy 
had never seen before.”? The French knights, descendants of Froissart’s heroes, 
fought magnificently at Fornovo; but the knights too would soon yield to 
cannon. In the Middle Ages the arts of defense had outrun the means of attack, 
and had discouraged war; now attack was gaining on defense, and war became 
bloodier. The wars of Italy had heretofore hardly engaged the people, and had 
afflicted their fields rather than their lives; now they were to see all Italy ravaged 
and incarnadined. The Swiss learned in this year of war how fertile were the 
plains of Lombardy; they would hereafter invade them repeatedly. The French 
learned that Italy was divided into fragments that awaited a conqueror. Charles 
VIII lost himself in amours, and almost ceased to think of Naples, but his cousin 
and heir was of sterner stuff. Louis XII would try again. 


I. THE ATTACK RENEWED: 1496-1505 


Maximilian, “King of the Romans”—i.e., of the Germans—provided an 
interlude. He fretted at the thought that his great enemy, France, should be 
strengthened, and outflank him, by capturing Italy; he had heard how rich and 
fair and weak that land was, not yet a country but only a peninsula. He too had 
claims on Italy; technically the cities of Lombardy were still imperial fiefs, and 
he, head of the Holy Roman Empire, might legally give them to whomever he 
wished; indeed, had not Lodovico bribed him, with florins and another Bianca, 
to confer upon him the duchy of Milan? Moreover, many Italians invited him: 
both Lodovico and Venice were appealing to him (1496) to enter Italy and help 
them resist a threatened repetition of the French assault. Maximilian came, with 
a handful of troops; Venetian subtlety persuaded him to attack Livorno, the final 
outlet of Florence on the Mediterranean, and so weaken a Florence still allied 
with France and always competing with Venice. Maximilian’s campaign failed 
through inadequate co-ordination and support, and he returned to Germany only 
slightly a wiser man (December, 1496). 

In 1498 the Duke of Orléans became Louis XII. As the grandson of Valentina 
Visconti he had not forgotten the claims of his family to Milan; and as a cousin 


of Charles VIII he inherited the claims of the Anjous to Naples. On the day of 
his coronation he assumed, among others, the titles of Duke of Milan, King of 
Naples and Sicily, and Emperor of Jerusalem. To clear his path he renewed a 
treaty of peace with England, and concluded another with Spain. By promising 
her Cremona and the lands east of the Adda, he lured Venice into signing an 
alliance with him “for the purpose of making war in common upon the Duke of 
Milan, Lodovico Sforza, and against everyone save the Lord Pope of Rome, for 
the purpose of restoring to the Most Christian King... the duchy of Milan as his 
rightful and olden patrimony.”4 A month later (March, 1499) he made an 
agreement with the Swiss cantons to supply him with soldiers in return for an 
annual subsidy of 20,000 florins. In May he brought Alexander VI into the 
alliance by giving to Caesar Borgia a French bride of royal blood, the duchy of 
Valentinois, and a pledge of aid in reconquering the Papal States for the papacy. 
Lodovico felt helpless against such a coalition; he fled to Austria; in three weeks 
his duchy disappeared into the realms of Venice and France; on October 6, 1499, 
Louis entered Milan in triumph, welcomed by nearly all Italy except Naples. 

Indeed, all Italy but Venice and Naples was now under French domination or 
influence. Mantua, Ferrara, and Bologna hastened to submit. Florence clung to 
her alliance with France as her only protection against Caesar Borgia. Ferdinand 
of Spain, though so closely kin to the Aragonese dynasty in Naples, entered into 
a secret compact at Granada (November 11, 1500) with the representatives of 
Louis, for the joint conquest of all Italy south of the Papal States. Alexander VI, 
needing French aid in reconquering these States, co-operated by issuing a bull 
that deposed Federigo III of Naples and confirmed the partition of the Kingdom 
between France and Spain. 

In July, 1501, a French army under the Scot Stuart d’ Aubigny, Caesar Borgia, 
and Lodovico’s traitorous favorite Francesco di San Severino marched through 
Italy to Capua, took and plundered it, and advanced upon Naples. Federigo, 
abandoned by all, yielded the city to the French in return for a comfortable 
refuge and annuity in France. Meanwhile el gran capitan, Gonzalo de Cordoba, 
won Calabria and Apulia for Ferdinand and Isabella; and Federigo’s son 
Ferrante, who surrendered Taranto after being promised his liberty by Gonzalo, 
was sent as a prisoner to Spain on Ferdinand’s demand. When the Spanish army 
came into contact with the French on the borders between Apulia and the 
Abruzzi, disputes arose over the boundary line between the two thefts; and to 
Alexander’s relief Spain and France went to war over the exact division of the 
spoils (July, 1502). “If the Lord had not put discord between France and Spain,” 
said the Pope to the Venetian ambassador, “where should we be?” 


For a time the fortunes of the new war favored the French. D’Aubigny’s 
forces overran almost all southern Italy, and Gonzalo shut up his troops in the 
fortified town of Barletta. There a medieval incident brightened a dismal war 
(February 13, 1503). Angered by the comment of a French officer that the 
Italians were an effeminate and dastardly people, the commander of an Italian 
regiment in the Spanish army challenged thirteen Frenchmen to fight thirteen 
Italians. It was agreed; the war was interrupted; and the hostile armies stood as 
spectators while the twenty-six combatants fought until all thirteen Frenchmen 
had been disabled by wounds and taken prisoner. Gonzalo, with the Spanish 
chivalry that often rivaled Spanish cruelty, paid from his own pocket the 
ransoms of the prisoners, and sent them back to their army.® 

The incident restored the morale of the Great Captain’s troops; they issued 
from Barletta, defeated and dispersed the besiegers, and defeated the French 
again at Cerignola. On May 16, 1503, Gonzalo entered Naples unresisted, and 
was acclaimed by the populace, which can always be relied upon to applaud the 
victor. Louis XII sent another army against Gonzalo; he met it on the banks of 
the Garigliano, and routed it (December 29, 1503); in that rout Piero de’ Medici, 
fleeing with the French, was drowned. Gonzalo now laid siege to Gaeta, the last 
stronghold of the French in southern Italy. He offered them generous terms, 
which they soon accepted (January 1, 1504); and the fidelity with which he kept 
to these terms after the French had been disarmed led them—struck by so great a 
violation of precedents—to call him le gentil capitaine.” By the treaty of Blois 
(1505) Louis saved a bit of face by assigning his Neapolitan rights to his relative 
Germaine de Foix, who was, however, to marry the widowed Ferdinand and 
bring Naples to him as her dowry. The crowns of Naples and Sicily were added 
to those already on Ferdinand’s insatiable head; and thereafter, till 1707, the 
Kingdom of Naples remained an appanage of Spain. 


III. THE LEAGUE OF CAMBRAT: 1508-16 


Italy was now half foreign: southern Italy was Spain’s; northwestern Italy 
from Genoa through Milan to the outskirts of Cremona was in the power of 
France; the minor principalities accepted French influence; only Venice and the 
Papacy were comparatively independent, and they were intermittently at war for 
the cities of the Romagna. Venice longed for additional mainland markets and 
resources to replace those lost to the Turks or threatened by Atlantic routes to 
India; she took advantage of Alexander’s death, and Caesar Borgia’s illness, to 
seize Faenza, Ravenna, and Rimini; Julius II proposed to recapture them. In 
1504 he persuaded Louis and Maximilian to stop their unchristian quarreling and 


join him in attacking Venice and dividing among them the Venetian possessions 
on the mainland.2 Maximilian’s spirit was willing, but his treasury was weak, 
and nothing came of the plot. Julius kept on trying. 

On December 10, 1508, a grand conspiracy was hatched against Venice at 
Cambrai. The Emperor Maximilian joined it because Venice had taken from 
imperial control Goriza, Trieste, Pordenone, and Fiume, because Venice ignored 
his imperial rights in Verona and Padua, and because Venice had refused him 
and his little army free passage toward Rome for the papal coronation upon 
which he had set his heart. Louis XII joined the League because disputes had 
arisen between France and Venice as to the division of northern Italy. Ferdinand 
of Spain joined it because Venice insisted on retaining Brindisi, Otranto, and 
other Apulian ports which for centuries had been part of the Kingdom of Naples, 
but had been seized by Venice during Naples’ troubles in 1495. Julius joined the 
League (1509) because Venice not only refused to evacuate the Romagna, but 
made no secret of her ambition to acquire Ferrara—an acknowledged papal fief. 
The European powers now planned to absorb all the mainland holdings of 
Venice: Spain would recover her cities on the Adriatic; the Pope would regain 
the Romagna; Maximilian would get Padua, Vicenza, Treviso, Friuli, and 
Verona; Louis would receive Bergamo, Brescia, Crema, Cremona, and the valley 
of the Adda River. Had the plan succeeded, Italy would have ceased to exist; 
France and Germany would have reached down to the Po, Spain almost up to the 
Tiber; the Papal States would have been hemmed in helplessly; and the Venetian 
bulwark against the Turks would have been destroyed. In this crisis no Italian 
state offered Venice aid; she had provoked almost all of them by her rapacity; 
indeed, Ferrara, reasonably suspicious of her, joined the League. The noble 
Gonzalo, rudely retired by Ferdinand, offered his services as general to Venice; 
the Senate dared not accept, for its sole hope of survival lay in detaching one ally 
after another from the League. 

Venice deserved sympathy now only because she stood alone against 
overwhelming power, and because her loyal rich and her conscripted poor alike 
fought with incredible pertinacity to a Pyrrhic victory. The Senate offered to 
restore Faenza and Rimini to the papacy, but the angry Julius responded with a 
blast of excommunication, and sent his troops to recapture the Romagna cities 
while the French advance compelled Venice to concentrate her forces in 
Lombardy. At Agnadello the French defeated the Venetians in one of the 
bloodiest battles of the Renaissance (May 14, 1509); six thousand men died 
there on that day. The desperate Signory recalled its remaining troops to Venice, 
allowed the French to occupy all Lombardy, evacuated Apulia and the Romagna, 
confessed to Verona, Vicenza, and Padua that she could no longer defend them, 


and gave them full freedom to surrender to the Emperor or resist him as they 
chose. Maximilian came down with the largest army—some 36,000 men—yet 
seen in those parts, and laid siege to Padua. The surrounding peasantry made all 
the trouble they could for his men; the Paduans fought with a bravery that 
attested the good government they had enjoyed under Venice. Maximilian, 
impatient and always pinched for funds, left in disgust for the Tirol; Julius 
suddenly ordered his troops to withdraw from the siege; Padua and Vicenza 
voluntarily returned to Venetian control. Louis XII, having obtained his share of 
the spoils, disbanded his army. 

Julius had by this time realized that the full victory of the League would be a 
defeat for the papacy, since it would leave the popes at the mercy of northern 
powers among whom the Reformation was already beginning to find voice. 
When Venice again offered him all that he could ask, he, “vowing that he would 
ne’er consent, consented” (1510). Having reclaimed what he considered to be 
the just property of the Church, he was free to turn the fury of his spirit against 
the French who, controlling both Lombardy and Tuscany, were now unpleasant 
neighbors of the Papal States. At Mirandola he vowed never to shave till he had 
driven the French from Italy; so grew the majestic beard of Raphael’s portrait. 
Now the Pope gave to Italy, too late, a stirring motto, Fuori i barbari!—” Out 
with the barbarians!” In October, 1511, he formed a “League of Holy Union” 
with Venice and Spain; soon he won to it Switzerland and England. By the end 
of January, 1512, Venice had recaptured Brescia and Bergamo with the joyful 
co-operation of the inhabitants. France kept most of her troops at home to meet 
possible invasion from England and Spain. 

One French force remained in Italy, under the command of a dashing and 
courtly youth of twenty-two years. Resenting inaction, Gaston de Foix led this 
army first to the relief of besieged Bologna, then to defeat the Venetians at Isola 
della Scala, then to retake Brescia, finally to win a brilliant but costly victory at 
Ravenna (April 11, 1512). Nearly 20,000 corpses fertilized that battlefield; and 
Gaston himself, fighting in the front, received mortal wounds. 

Julius repaired with negotiation what had been lost by arms. He persuaded 
Maximilian to sign a truce with Venice, to join the Union against France, and to 
recall the 4000 German troops that had been part of the French army. On his 
urging, the Swiss marched down into Lombardy with 20,000 men. The French 
forces, decimated by victory and the loss of their German contingent, fell back 
before a converging mass of Swiss, Venetian, and Spanish soldiery, and 
retreated to the Alps, leaving ineffectual garrisons in Brescia, Cremona, Milan, 
and Genoa. Out of apparently complete disaster the “Holy Union” had in two 


months after the battle of Ravenna, through papal diplomacy, driven the French 
from Italian soil; and Julius was hailed as the liberator of Italy. 

At the Congress of Mantua (August, 1512) the victors divided the spoils. On 
the insistence of Julius, Milan was given to Massimiliano Sforza, Lodovico’s 
sort; Switzerland received Lugano and the territory at the head of Lago 
Maggiore; Florence was forced to restore the Medici; the Pope regained all the 
Papal States won by the Borgias, and besides acquired Parma, Piacenza, 
Modena, and Reggio; only Ferrara still eluded the pontifical grasp. But Julius 
left many problems to his successor. He had not really driven out the foreigners: 
the Swiss held Milan as a guard for Sforza, the Emperor claimed Vicenza and 
Verona as his reward, and Ferdinand the Catholic, wiliest bargainer of them all, 
had consolidated the power of Spain in southern Italy. Only French power 
seemed finished in Italy. Louis XII sent another army to take Milan, out it was 
defeated by the Swiss at Novara with the loss of eight thousand Frenchmen 
(June O, 1513). When Louis died (1515), nothing remained of his once extensive 
Italian empire except a precarious foothold at Genoa. 

But Francis I proposed to recapture it all. Moreover (Brant6me assures us), he 
had heard that Signora Clerice of Milan was the most beautiful woman in Italy, 
and he desired her consumingly.9 In August, 1515, he led over a new Alpine 
pass 40,000 men—the largest army yet seen in these campaigns. The Swiss came 
out to meet it; at Marignano, a few miles from Milan, a furious battle raged for 
two days (September 13-14, 1515); Francis himself fought like a Roland, and 
was knighted on the spot by the Chevalier de Bayard; the Swiss left 13,000 dead 
on the field; they and Sforza abandoned Milan, and the city became again a 
French prize. 

The councilors of Leo X, vacillating, asked Machiavelli’s advice. He warned 
against neutrality between King and Emperor, on the ground that the papacy 
would be as helpless before the victor as if it had taken part; and he 
recommended an entente with France as the lesser of two evils.10 Leo so 
ordered; and on December 11, 1515, Francis and the Pope met at Bologna to 
arrange terms of concord. The Swiss signed a similar peace with France; the 
Spaniards retired to Naples; the Emperor, foiled again, surrendered Verona to 
Venice. So ended (1516) the wars of the League of Cambrai, in which the 
partners had changed as in a dance, and the last condition of affairs was 
essentially as the first, and nothing had been decided except that Italy was to be 
the battlefield on which the great powers would fight duel after duel for the 
mastery of Europe. The papacy yielded Parma and Piacenza to France; Venice 
rewon her possessions in northern Italy, but was financially exhausted. Italy was 
devastated; but art and literature continued to flourish, whether by the stimulus 


of tragic events, or by the impetus of a prosperous past. The worst was yet to 
come. 


IV. LEO AND EUROPE: 1513-21 


The conference at Bologna pitted prestige and diplomacy against audacity 
and power. The handsome young King, magnificent in goldbraided cloak and 
zibeline furs, came with victory in his plumes and armies at his back, eager to 
swallow all Italy, merely keeping the Pope as a policeman; against which Leo 
had nothing but the glamour of his office and the subtlety of a Medici. If Leo 
thereafter played King against Emperor, and veered from side to side elusively, 
and simultaneously signed treaties with each against the other, we mnst not be 
too righteous about it; he had no other weapons to wield, and he had the heritage 
of the Church to protect. His opponents also used those weapons, in addition to 
brandishing regiments and artillery. 

The secret agreements made at this meeting have remained secret to this day. 
Apparently Francis tried to bring Leo into an alliance with him against Spain; 
Leo asked for time to think it over—diplomacy’s way of saying no; it was 
contrary to the age-long policy of the Church to let the Papal States be hemmed 
in by one power on both north and south.!! The one definite result of the 
Concordat of 1516 was the repeal of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. This 
Sanction (1438) had asserted the superior authority of a general council over that 
of the popes, and had given the French king the right to appoint to all major 
ecclesiastical offices in France. Francis consented to annul the Sanction, 
provided the royal power of nomination remained; Leo agreed. It might seem a 
defeat for the Pope; but in so agreeing Leo was only accepting a custom 
centuries old in France; and without so planning it he was marrying Church and 
State in France in a way that left the French monarchy no fiscal reasons for 
supporting the Reformation. Meanwhile he ended the long conflict between 
France and the papacy over the relative power of councils and popes. 

The conference concluded by the French leaders begging forgiveness of Leo 
for having warred against his predecessor. “Holy Father,” said Francis, “you 
must not be surprised that we were such enemies to Julius II, since he was 
always the greatest enemy to us; insomuch that in our times we have not met 
with a more formidable adversary. For he was in fact a most excellent 
commander, and would have made a much better general than a pope.”!2 Leo 
gave all these doughty penitents absolution and benediction, and they ended by 
almost kissing his feet away.! 


Francis returned to France under a halo of glory, and for a time contented 
himself with Venus and mercury. When Ferdinand II died (1516) the French 
King planned again the conquest of Naples, perhaps as a glorious means of 
checking the excess population of France. Nevertheless he signed a treaty of 
peace with Ferdinand’s grandson Charles I, the new King of Aragon, Castile, 
Naples, and Sicily. But when Maximilian died (1519), and his grandson Charles 
was put forward to succeed him as head of the Holy Roman Empire, Francis 
thought himself fitter to be Emperor than the nineteen-year-old King of Spain, 
and actively sought election. Leo was again in a dangerous position. He would 
have preferred to support Francis, for he foresaw that the union of Naples, Spain, 
Germany, Austria, and the Netherlands under one head would give that ruler 
such preponderance of territory, wealth, and men as would destroy the balance 
of power that had hitherto protected the Papal States. And yet the election of 
Charles over papal opposition would alienate the new emperor precisely when 
his aid was vitally needed to suppress the Protestant revolt. Leo hesitated too 
long to make his influence felt; Charles I was chosen emperor, and became 
Charles V. Still playing balance of power, the Pope offered Francis an alliance; 
when the King in turn hesitated, Leo abruptly signed an agreement with Charles 
(May 8, 1521). The young Emperor offered him almost everything: the return of 
Parma and Piacenza, aid against Ferrara and Luther, the reconquest of Milan for 
the Sforza family, and the protection of the Papal States and Florence from any 
attack. 

In September, 1521, the duel was renewed. “My cousin Francis and I,” said 
the Emperor, “are in perfect accord; he wants Milan, and so do I.”1!4 The French 
forces in Italy were led by Odet de Foix, Vicomte de Lautrec; Francis had 
appointed him at the solicitation of Lautrec’s sister, who was for the moment the 
King’s mistress. Louise of Savoy, the King’s mother, resented the appointment, 
and secretly diverted to other uses the money provided for Lautrec’s army by 
Francis;!5 and the Swiss in that army deserted for lack of pay. As a strong papal- 
imperial force—ably commanded by Prospero Colonna, the Marquis of Pescara, 
and the historian Guicciardini—approached Milan, the Ghibelline supporters of 
the Empire there raised a successful revolt of the overtaxed populace. Lautrec 
withdrew from the city into Venetian territory; the troops of Charles and Leo 
took Milan almost bloodlessly; Francesco Maria Sforza, another son of 
Lodovico, became Duke of Milan as an imperial vassal; and Leo could die 
(December 1, 1521) in the unction of victory. 


V. ADRIAN VI: 1522-3 


His successor was an anomaly in Renaissance Rome: a Pope who was 
resolved at all costs to be a Christian. Born of lowly folk in Utrecht (1459), 
Adrian Dedel imbibed piety and scholarship from the Brothers of the Common 
Life at Deventer, Scholastic philosophy and theology at Louvain. At thirty-four 
he was chancellor of that University; at fortyseven he was appointed tutor of the 
future Charles V. In 1515 he was sent on a mission to Spain, and so impressed 
Ferdinand with his administrative ability and moral integrity that he was made 
bishop of Tortosa. After Ferdinand’s death Adrian helped Cardinal Ximenes to 
govern Spain in the absence of Charles; in 1520 he became regent of Castile. 
Through all this progress he remained modest in everything but certainty, lived 
simply, and pursued heretics with a zeal that endeared him to the people. The 
repute of his virtues reached Rome, and Leo made him a cardinal. In the 
conclave that met after Leo’s death his name was put forward as a candidate for 
the papacy, apparently without his knowledge, and probably through the 
influence of Charles V. On January 2, 1522, for the first time since 1378 a non- 
Italian—for the first time since 1161 a Teuton—was chosen pope. 

How could the Romans, who had hardly heard of Adrian, forgive such an 
affront? The populace denounced the cardinals as madmen, as “betrayers of 
Christ’s blood”; pamphleteers demanded to know why the Vatican had been 
“surrendered to German fury.”!6 Aretino composed a masterpiece of 
vituperation, termed the cardinals “filthy rabble,” and prayed that they might be 
buried alive.!”? Pasquino’s statue was covered with lampoons. The cardinals 
feared to show themselves in public; they ascribed the election to the Holy 
Ghost, who, they said, had so inspired them.!8 Many cardinals left Rome, fearing 
both the contumely of the people and the ax of ecclesiastical reform. For his part 
Adrian calmly completed his unfinished business in Spain, and notified the Curia 
that he could not reach Rome before August. Unaware of the splendor of the 
Vatican, he wrote to a Roman friend asking that a modest house and garden be 
rented for his residence. When at last he reached the city (which he had never 
seen before), his pale ascetic face and lean frame awed observers into some 
reverence; but when he spoke, and it appeared that he knew no Italian, and 
talked Latin with a guttural accent all the world away from Italian melody and 
grace, Rome fumed and despaired. 

Adrian felt himself a prisoner in the Vatican, and pronounced it fit for the 
successors of Constantine rather than of Peter. He discontinued all further 
decoration of the Vatican chambers; the followers of Raphael, who had been 
working there, were dismissed. He sent away all but four of the hundred grooms 
that Leo had kept for his stable; he reduced his personal servants to two—both 
Dutch—and bade them bring his household expenses down to one ducat 


($12.50) a day. He was horrified by the looseness of sex and tongue and pen in 
Rome, and agreed with Lorenzo and Luther that the capital of Christianity was a 
sink of iniquity. He cared nothing for the ancient art that the cardinals showed 
him; he denounced the statuary as relics of idolatry, and walled up the Belvedere 
Palace, which contained Europe’s first collection of classical sculpture.19 He had 
a mind to wall up the humanists too, and the poets, who seemed to him to live 
and write like pagans who had banished Christ. When Francesco Berni, in one of 
his bitterest capitoli, satirized him as a Dutch barbarian incapable of 
understanding the refinements of Italian art, literature, and life, Adrian 
threatened to have the whole tribe of satirists doused in the Tiber.2° 

To lead the Church back from Leo to Christ became the devout passion of 
Adrian’s pontificate. He set himself with blunt directness to reform such 
ecclesiastical abuses as he could reach. He suppressed superfluous offices with 
sometimes inconsiderate and indiscriminate vigor. He canceled the contracts that 
Leo had signed to pay annuities to those who had bought church offices; 2550 
persons who had purchased these as an investment lost, so to speak, both 
principal and interest; Rome resounded with their cries that they had been 
defrauded; and one of the victims tried to kill the Pope. Relatives who came to 
Adrian for sinecures were told to go back and earn an honest living. He put an 
end to simony and nepotism, scored the venality of the Curia, enacted severe 
penalties for bribery or embezzlement, and punished guilty cardinals with the 
same treatment as the humblest clerk. He bade bishops and cardinals go back to 
their sees, and read them lessons on the morality that he expected of them. The 
ill repute of Rome, he told them, was the talk of Europe. He would not accuse 
the cardinals themselves of vice, but he charged them with allowing vice to go 
unpunished in their palaces. He asked them to put an end to their luxuries, and to 
content themselves with a maximum income of 6000 ducats ($75,000) a year. 
All ecclesiastical Rome, wrote the Venetian ambassador, “is beside itself with 
terror, seeing what the Pope has done in the space of eight days.”21! 

But the eight days were not enough, nor the brief thirteen months of Adrian’s 
active pontificate. Vice hid its face for a while, but survived; reforms irked a 
thousand officials, and met with a sullen resistance and the hope for Adrian’s 
early death. The Pope mourned to see how little one man could do to better men; 
“how much does a man’s efficiency,” he often said, “depend upon the age in 
which his work is cast!”—-and he remarked wistfully to his old friend Heeze: 
“Dietrich, how much better it went with us when we were living quietly in 
Louvain!”22 

Amid these domestic tribulations he faced as honorably as he could the 
critical problems of foreign policy. He restored Urbino to Francesco Maria della 


Rovere, and left Alfonso undisturbed in Ferrara. Ousted dictators took advantage 
of the pacific Pope and again seized power in Perugia, Rimini, and other Papal 
States. Adrian appealed to Charles and Francis to make peace, or at least accept 
a truce, and to join in repelling the Turks, who were preparing to attack Rhodes. 
Instead, Charles signed with Henry VIII of England the Treaty of Windsor (June 
19, 1522), which pledged them to make a concerted assault upon France. On 
December 21 the Turks took Rhodes, the last Christian stronghold in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and it was rumored that they were planning to land in Apulia and 
conquer disorganized Italy. When Turkish spies were captured in Rome the 
trepidation mounted to a point that recalled the city’s fear of invasion after 
Hannibal’s victory at Cannae in 216 B.c. To quite fill Adrian’s cup of gall, 
Cardinal Francesco Soderini, his chief minister and confidante, and a principal 
agent in his negotiations for a European peace, plotted with Francis a French 
attack upon Sicily. When Adrian discovered the plot, and learned that Francis 
was massing troops on the border of Italy, he abandoned neutrality and leagued 
the papacy with Charles V. Then, broken in body and spirit, he fell sick and died 
(September 14, 1523). His will left his property to the poor, and his last 
instructions were that he should be given a quiet and inexpensive funeral. 

Rome greeted his death with more joy than if the city had been saved from 
capture by the Turks. Some believed that he had been poisoned for art’s sake, 
and a wag attached to the door of the Pope’s physician an inscription Liberatori 
patriae SPQR— expressing the gratitude of the “Senate and People of Rome to 
the Liberator of the Fatherland.” The dead pontiff was blackened by a hundred 
satires; he was accused of greed, drunkenness, and the grossest immorality, and 
every act of his career was transformed into wickedness by malice and ridicule; 
now the surviving freedom of the “press” in Rome prepared by its excesses its 
own unmourned demise. It was a pity that Adrian could not understand the 
Renaissance; but it was a greater crime and folly that the Renaissance could not 
tolerate a Christian pope. 


VI. CLEMENT VII: THE FIRST PHASE 


The conclave that met on October 1, 1523, fought for seven weeks over the 
selection of Adrian’s successor, and finally named a man who by universal 
opinion was the happiest possible choice. Giulio de’ Medici was the illegitimate 
son of that amiable Giuliano who had fallen a victim to the Pazzi conspiracy, 
and of a mistress, Fioretta, who soon disappeared from history. Lorenzo took the 
boy into his family and had him brought up with his sons. These included Leo, 
who, as pope, dispensed Giulio from the canonical impediment of bastardy, 


made him archbishop of Florence, then a cardinal, then the able administrator of 
Rome and the chief minister of his pontificate. Now forty-five, Clement was tall 
and handsome, rich and learned, well mannered and of moral life, an admirer 
and patron of literature, learning, music, and art. Rome greeted his elevation 
with joy as the return of Leo’s gulden age. Bembo prophesied that Clement VII 
would be the best and wisest ruler that the Church had ever known.23 

He began most graciously. He distributed among the cardinals all the 
benefices that he had enjoyed, entailing a yearly revenue of 60,000 ducats. He 
won the hearts and dedications of scholars and scribes by drawing them into his 
service or supporting them with gifts. He dealt out justice justly, gave audience 
freely, bestowed charity with less than Leonine, but with wiser, generosity, and 
charmed all by his courtesy to every person and class. No pope ever began so 
well, or ended so miserably. 

The task of steering a safe course between Francis and Charles in a war 
almost to the death, while the Turks were overrunning Hungary, and one third of 
Europe was in full revolt against the Church, proved too much for Clement’s 
abilities, as for Leo’s too. The magnificent portrait of Clement in his early 
pontificate, by Sebastiano del Piombo, is deceptive: he did not show in his 
actions the hard resolution that there seems limned in his face; and even in that 
picture a certain weak weariness shows in the tired eyelids drooping upon sullen 
eyes. Clement made irresolution a policy. He carried thought to excess, and 
mistook it as a substitute for action instead of its guide. He could find a hundred 
reasons for a decision, and a hundred against it; it was as if Buridan’s ass sat on 
the papal throne. Berni satirized him in bitter lines prophetic of posterity’s 
judgment: 


A papacy composed of compliment, 
Debate, consideration, complaisance, 
Of furthermore, then, but, yes, well, perchance, 
Haply, and such like terms inconsequent.... 
Of feet of lead, of tame neutrality.... 
To speak plain truth, you shall live to see 
Pope Adrian sainted through this papacy.24 


He took as his chief counselors Gianmatteo Giberti who favored France, and 
Nikolaus von Schénberg who favored the Empire; he allowed his mind to be 
torn in two between them; and when he decided for France—only a few weeks 
before the French disaster at Pavia—he brought down upon his head and his city 


all the wiles and forces of Charles, and all the fury of a half-Protestant army 
unleashed upon Rome. 

It was Clement’s excuse that he feared the power of an Emperor holding both 
Lombardy and Naples; and he hoped, by siding with Francis, to secure a French 
veto on Charles’s troublesome idea of a general council to adjudicate the affairs 
of the Church. When Francis came down over the Alps with a new army of 
26,000 French, Italians, Swiss, and Germans, seized Milan, and besieged Pavia, 
Clement, while giving Charles assurances of loyalty and friendship, secretly 
signed an alliance with Francis (December 12, 1524), brought Florence and 
Venice into it, and reluctantly gave triumphant Francis permission to levy troops 
in the Papal States and to send an army through papal territory against Naples. 
Charles never forgave the deception. “I shall go into Italy,” he vowed, “and 
revenge myself on those who have injured me, especially on that poltroon the 
Pope. Some day, perhaps, Martin Luther will become a man of weight.”25 At 
that moment some men thought that Luther would be made pope; and several of 
the Emperor’s entourage advised him to contest the election of Clement on the 
ground of illegitimate birth.26 

Charles sent a German army under Georg von Frundsberg and the Marquis of 
Pescara to attack the French outside Pavia. Poor tactics nullified the French 
artillery, while the hand firearms of the Spanish made a mockery of Swiss pikes; 
the French army was almost annihilated in one of the most decisive battles of 
history (February 24-5, 1525). Francis behaved gallantly: while his troops 
retreated he plunged forward into the enemy’s ranks, making royal slaughter; his 
horse was killed under him, but he kept on fighting; at last, thoroughly 
exhausted, he could resist no more, and was taken prisoner along with several of 
his captains. From a tent among the victors he wrote to his mother the message 
so often half-quoted: “All is lost save honor—and my skin, which is safe.” 
Charles, who was at this time in Spain, ordered him sent as a prisoner to a castle 
near Madrid. 

Milan reverted to the Emperor. All Italy felt itself at his mercy, and one 
Italian state after another presented him with diverse bribes for permission to 
remain in existence. Clement, fearful of invasion by the imperial army, and of 
revolution against the Medici in Florence, abandoned his French alliance, and 
signed a treaty (April 1, 1525) with Charles de Lannoy, Viceroy of Naples for 
Charles, pledging Pope and Emperor to mutual aid; the Emperor would protect 
the Medici in Florence and accept Francesco Maria Sforza as imperial vicar in 
Milan; the Pope would pay Charles, for past affronts and future services, 
100,000 ducats ($1,250,000?),27 which were badly needed for the imperial 
troops. Shortly afterward Clement connived at a plot by Girolamo Morone to 


free Milan from the Emperor. The Marquis of Pescara revealed it to Charles, and 
Morone was jailed. 

Charles treated captive Francis with feline procrastination. After softening 
him with almost eleven months of courteous imprisonment, he agreed to free 
him on the impossible conditions that the King should surrender all French 
rights, actual or alleged, to Genoa, Milan, Naples, Flanders, Artois, Tournai, 
Burgundy, and Navarre; that Francis should supply Charles with ships and 
troops for an expedition against Rome or the Turks; that Francis should marry 
Charles’s sister Eleonora; and that the King should surrender his eldest sons— 
Francis, ten, and Henry, nine years old—to Charles as hostages for the 
fulfillment of these terms. By the treaty of Madrid (January 14, 1526) Francis 
agreed to all these conditions with solemn oaths and mental reservations. On 
March 17 he was allowed to return to France, leaving his sons in his place as 
prisoners. Arrived in France, he announced that he had no intention of honoring 
promises made under duress; Clement, with the support of canonical law, 
absolved him from his oaths; and on May 22 Francis, Clement, Venice, 
Florence, and Francesco Maria Sforza signed the League of Cognac, pledging 
them to restore Asti and Genoa to France, to give Milan to Sforza as a French 
fief, to return to each Italian state all its prewar possessions, to ransom French 
prisoners for 2,000,000 crowns, and to bestow Naples upon an Italian prince 
who would pay a yearly tribute of 75,000 ducats to the king of France. The 
Emperor was cordially invited to sign this agreement; if he refused, the new 
League proposed to war upon him until he and all his forces were driven from 
Italy.28 

Charles denounced the League as violating Francis’ sacred oaths as well as 
the treaty that Clement had signed with Lannoy. Unable to go to Italy himself at 
this time, he commissioned Hugo de Moncada to win back Clement by 
diplomacy, and, that failing, to stir up against the Pope a revolution of the 
Colonna and the Roman populace. Moncada performed his mission nicely: he 
brought Clement into an amicable agreement with the Colonna, persuaded the 
Pope to disband the troops that were guarding him, and allowed the Colonna to 
continue organizing a conspiracy to capture Rome. While Christendom so 
exercised itself in treachery and war, the Turks under Suleiman the Magnificent 
overwhelmed the Hungarians at Mohacs (August 29, 1526), and captured 
Budapest (September 10). Clement, alarmed less Europe should become not 
merely Protestant but Mohammedan, announced to the cardinals that he was 
thinking of going to Barcelona in person to plead with Charles to make peace 
with Francis and join forces against the Turks. Charles at that time was 


equipping a fleet whose purpose, it was said in Rome, was to invade Italy and 
depose the Pope.29 

On September 20 the Colonna entered Rome with five thousand men, and, 
overriding feeble resistance, plundered the Vatican, St. Peter’s, and the 
neighboring Borgo Vecchio, while Clement fled to Castel Sant’ Angelo. The 
papal palace was completely stripped, including Raphael’s tapestries and the 
Pope’s tiara; sacred vessels, treasured relics, and costly papal vestments were 
stolen; an hilarious soldier went about in the white robe and red cap of the Pope, 
distributing papal benedictions with mock solemnity.29 On the following day 
Moncada restored to Clement the papal tiara, assured him that the Emperor had 
only the best intentions toward the papacy, and compelled the frightened Pope to 
sign an armistice with the Empire for four months, and to pardon the Colonna. 

Moncada had hardly retired to Naples when Clement raised a new papal force 
of seven thousand troops. At the end of October he ordered it to march against 
the Colonna strongholds. At the same time he appealed to Francis I and Henry 
VIII for aid; Francis sent dilatory excuses; Henry, absorbed in the difficult task 
of begetting a son, sent nothing. Another papal army, in the north, was kept 
inactive by the apparently treacherous Fabianism of Francesco Maria della 
Rovere, Duke of Urbino, who could not forget that Leo X had ousted him from 
his duchy, and was not especially grateful that Adrian and Clement had let him 
return and stay. A braver leader was with that army—young Giovanni de’ 
Medici, handsome son of Caterina Sforza, heir of her dauntless spirit, and called 
Giovanni delle Bande Nere because he and his troops had worn black bands of 
mourning when Leo died.°! Giovanni was all for action against Milan, but 
Francesco Maria overruled him. 


VII. THE SACK OF ROME: 1527 


Charles, still remaining in Spain, and moving his pawns with magic remote 
control, commissioned his agents to raise a new army. They approached the 
Tirolese condottiere, Georg von Frundsberg, already famous for the exploits of 
the Landsknechte—German mercenaries—who fought under his lead. Charles 
could offer little money, but his agents promised rich plunder in Italy. 
Frundsberg was still nominally a Catholic, but he strongly sympathized with 
Luther, and hated Clement as a traitor to the Empire. He pawned his castle, his 
other possessions, even the adornments of his wife; with the 38,000 gulden so 
obtained he collected some 10,000 men eager for adventure and pillage and not 
averse to breaking a lance over a papal head; some of them, it was said, carried a 
noose to hang the Pope.°2 In November, 1526, this impromptu army crossed the 


mountains and descended toward Brescia. Alfonso of Ferrara repaid the papacy 
for its many efforts to depose him, by sending Frundsberg four of his mightiest 
cannon. Near Brescia Giovanni delle Bande Nere was shot in a skirmish with the 
invaders; he died at Mantua on November 30, aged twenty-eight. No one 
remained to hinder the Duke of Urbino from doing nothing. 

Frundsberg’s rabble crossed the Po as Giovanni died, and ravaged the fertile 
fields of Lombardy so effectively that three years later English ambassadors 
described that terrain as “the most pitiable country that ever was in 
Christendom.”° In Milan the imperial commander was now Charles, Duke of 
Bourbon; created constable of France for bravery at Marignano, he had turned 
against Francis when the King’s mother, as he felt, had cheated him of his proper 
lands; he went over to the Emperor, shared in defeating Francis at Pavia, and 
was made Duke of Milan. Now, to raise and pay another army for Charles, he 
taxed the Milanese literally to death. He wrote to the Emperor that he had 
drained the city of its blood. His soldiers, quartered upon the inhabitants, so 
abused them with theft, brutality, and rape that many Milanese hanged 
themselves, or threw themselves from high places into the streets.34 Early in 
February, 1527, Bourbon led his army out of Milan, and united it with 
Frundsberg’s near Piacenza. The conglomerate horde, now numbering nearly 
22,000 men, moved east along the Via Emilia, avoiding the fortified cities, but 
pillaging as it went, and leaving the countryside empty behind it. 

When it became clear to Clement that he had no sufficient forces with which 
to stop these invaders, he appealed to Lannoy to arrange a truce. The Viceroy 
came up from Naples, and drew up terms for a truce of eight months: Clement 
and the Colonna ceased their war and exchanged their conquests, and the Pope 
provided 60,000 ducats with which to bribe Frundsberg’s army to stay out of the 
Papal States. Then, nearing the end of his funds, and supposing that Frundsberg 
and Bourbon would honor an agreement signed by the imperial Viceroy, 
Clement reduced his Roman army to three hundred men. But Bourbon’s 
brigands shrieked with fury when they heard the terms of the truce. For four 
months they had endured a thousand hardships only in the hope of plundering 
Rome; most of them were now in rags, many were shoeless, all were hungry, 
none was paid; they refused to be bought off with a miserable 60,000 ducats, of 
which they knew only a small part would trickle down to them. Fearing that 
Bourbon would sign the truce, they besieged his tent, crying, “Pay! pay!” He hid 
himself elsewhere, and they plundered his tent. Frundsberg tried to calm them, 
but was stricken with apoplexy in the course of his appeal; he played no further 
part in the campaign, and died a year later. Bourbon took command, but only by 
agreeing to march on Rome. On March 29 he sent messages to Lannoy and 


Clement that he could not hold back his men, and that the truce was perforce at 
an end. 

Now at last Rome realized that it was the intended and helpless prey. On Holy 
Thursday (April 8), when Clement was giving his blessing to a crowd of 10,000 
persons before St. Peter’s, a fanatic clad only in a leather apron mounted the 
statue of St. Paul and shouted to the Pope: “Thou bastard of Sodom! For thy sins 
Rome shall be destroyed. Repent and turn thee! If thou wilt not believe me, in 
fourteen days thou shalt see.” On Easter Eve this wild eremite—Bartolommeo 
Carosi, called Brandano—went through the streets crying, “Rome, do penance! 
They shall deal with thee as God dealt with Sodom and Gomorrah.”35 

Bourbon, perhaps hoping to satisfy his men with the enlarged sum, sent to 
Clement a demand for 240,000 ducats; Clement replied that he could not 
possibly raise such a ransom. The horde marched to Florence; but the Duke of 
Urbino, Guicciardini, and the Marquis of Saluzzo had brought in enough troops 
to man its fortifications effectively; the horde turned away baffled, and took the 
road to Rome. Clement, finding no salvation in truce, rejoined the League of 
Cognac against Charles, and implored the help of France. He appealed to the 
rich men of Rome to contribute to a fund for defense; they responded gingerly, 
and suggested that a better plan would be to sell red hats. Clement had not 
hitherto sold appointments to the college of cardinals, but when Bourbon’s army 
reached Viterbo, only forty-two miles from Rome, he yielded, and sold six 
nominations. Before the nominees could pay, the Pope could see, from the 
windows of the Vatican, the hungry swarm advancing across the Neronian 
Fields. He had now some 4000 soldiers to protect Rome from an attacking host 
of 20,000 men. 

On May 6 Bourbon’s multitude approached the walls under cover of fog. 
They were repelled by a fusillade; Bourbon himself was hit, and died almost 
instantly. But the assailants could not be deterred from repeated attack; their 
alternatives were to capture Rome or starve. They found a weakly defended 
position; they broke through it, and poured into the city. The Roman militia and 
the Swiss Guards fought bravely, but were annihilated. Clement, most of the 
resident cardinals, and hundreds of officials fled to Sant’ Angelo, whence Cellini 
and others tried to stop the invasion with artillery fire. But the swarm entered 
from a confusing variety of directions; some were hidden by the fog; others so 
mingled with fugitives that the Castle cannon could not strike them without 
killing the demoralized populace. Soon the invaders had the city at their mercy. 

As they rushed on through the streets they killed indiscriminately any man, 
woman, or child that crossed their path. Their bloodthirst aroused, they entered 
the hospital and orphanage of Santo Spirito, and slaughtered nearly all the 


patients. They marched into St. Peter’s and slew the people who had sought 
sanctuary there. They pillaged every church and monastery they could find, and 
turned some into stables; hundreds of priests, monks, bishops, and archbishops 
were killed. St. Peter’s and the Vatican were rifled from top to bottom, and 
horses were tethered in Raphael’s stanze.26 Every dwelling in Rome was 
plundered, and many were burned, with two exceptions: the Cancelleria, 
occupied by Cardinal Colonna, and the Palazzo Colonna, in which Isabella d’ 
Este and some rich merchants had sought asylum; these paid 50,000 ducats to 
leaders of the mob for freedom from attack, and then took two thousand refugees 
within their walls. Every palace paid ransoms for protection, only to face later 
attacks from other packs, and pay ransom again. In most houses all the 
occupants were required to ransom their lives at a stated price; if they did not 
pay they were tortured; thousands were killed; children were flung from high 
windows to pry parental savings from secrecy; some streets were littered with 
dead. The millionaire Domenico Massimi saw his sons slain, his daughter raped, 
his house burned, and then was himself murdered. “In the whole city,” says one 
account, “there was not a soul above three years of age who had not to purchase 
his safety.”37 

Of the victorious mob half were Germans, of whom most had been convinced 
that the popes and cardinals were thieves, and that the wealth of the Church in 
Rome was a theft from the nations, and a scandal to the world. To reduce this 
scandal they seized all movable ecclesiastical valuables, including sacred vessels 
and works of art, and carried them off for melting or ransom or sale; relics, 
however, they left scattered on the floor. One soldier dressed himself as a pope; 
others put on cardinals’ hats and kissed his feet; a crowd at the Vatican 
proclaimed Luther pope. The Lutherans among the invaders took especial 
delight in robbing cardinals, exacting high ransoms from them as the price of 
their lives, and teaching them new rituals. Some cardinals, says Guicciardini, 
“were set upon scrubby beasts, riding with their faces backward, in the habits 
and ensigns of their dignity, and were led about all Rome with the greatest 
derision and contempt. Some, unable to raise all the ransom demanded, were so 
tortured that they died there and then, or within a few days.”28 One cardinal was 
lowered into a grave and was told that he would be buried alive unless ransom 
were brought within a stated time; it came at the last moment.39 Spanish and 
German cardinals, who thought themselves safe from their own countrymen, 
were treated like the rest. Nuns and respectable women were violated in situ, or 
were carried off to promiscuous brutality in the various shelters of the horde.40 
Women were assaulted before the eyes of their husbands or fathers. Many young 
women, despondent after being raped, drowned themselves in the Tiber.*! 


The destruction of books, archives, and art was immense. Philibert, Prince of 
Orange, who had succeeded to the quasi command of the undisciplined horde, 
saved the Vatican Library by making it his headquarters, but many monastic and 
private libraries went up in flames, and many precious manuscripts disappeared. 
The University of Rome was ransacked, and its staff was scattered. The scholar 
Colocci saw his house burned to the ground with his collections of manuscripts 
and art. Baldus, a professor, saw his newly written commentary on Pliny used to 
light a camp fire for the pillagers. The poet Marone lost his poems, but was 
comparatively fortunate; the poet Paolo Bombasi was killed. The scholar 
Cristoforo Marcello was tortured by having one fingernail after another pulled 
out; the scholars Francesco Fortuno and Juan Valdes slew themselves in 
despair.42 The artists Perino del Vaga, Marcantonio Raimondi, and many others 
were tortured and robbed of all that they had. The school of Raphael was finally 
dispersed. 

The number of deaths cannot be calculated. Two thousand corpses were 
thrown into the Tiber from the Vatican side of Rome; 9800 dead were buried; 
there were unquestionably many more fatalities. A low estimate places the thefts 
at over a million ducats, the ransoms at three million; Clement judged the total 
loss at ten million ($125,000,000?).43 

The sack lasted eight days, while Clement looked on from the towers of Sant’ 
Angelo. He cried out to God like tortured Job: Quare de vulva eduxisti me? qui 
utinam consumptus essem, ne oculus videret— “Why didst Thou take me out of 
the womb? Would that I had been consumed, that no eye had seen me!”44 He 
ceased to shave, and never shaved again. He remained a prisoner in the Castle 
from May 6 to December 7, 1527, hoping that rescue would come from the army 
of the Duke of Urbino, or from Francis I, or Henry VIII. Charles, still in Spain, 
was glad to hear that Rome had been taken, but was shocked when he heard of 
the savagery of the sack; he disclaimed responsibility for the excesses, but took 
full advantage of the Pope’s helplessness. On June 6 his representatives, possibly 
without his knowledge, compelled Clement to sign a humiliating peace. The 
Pope agreed to pay over to them and the imperialist army 400,000 ducats; to 
surrender to Charles the cities of Piacenza, Parma, and Modena, and the castles 
of Ostia, Civita Vecchia, Civita Castellana, and Sant’ Angelo itself; he was to 
remain a prisoner there until the first 150,000 ducats had been delivered, and 
was then to be removed to Gaeta or Naples until Charles should determine what 
to do with him. All those in Sant’ Angelo were allowed to depart except Clement 
and the thirteen cardinals who had accompanied him. Spanish and German 
soldiers were put in charge of the Castle, and kept the Pope nearly always 
confined in a narrow apartment. “They have not left him ten scudi worth of 


property,” wrote Guicciardini on June 21.45 All the silver and gold that he had 
salvaged in his flight was surrendered to his captors, to make up 100,000 ducats 
of his ransom. 

In the meantime Alfonso of Ferrara seized Reggio and Modena (to which 
Ferrara had age-long rights), and Venice took Ravenna. Florence expelled the 
Medici a third time, and proclaimed Jesus Christ king of the new republic. The 
whole edifice of the papacy, material and spiritual, seemed to be collapsing into 
a tragic ruin that awoke the pity even of those who felt that some punishment 
was deserved by the infidelities of Clement, the sins of the papacy, the greed and 
corruption of the Curia, the luxury of the hierarchy, and the iniquity of Rome. 
Sadoleto, peaceful in Carpentras, heard with horror of Rome’s fall, and mourned 
the passing of those halcyon days when Bembo and Castiglione and Isabella and 
a hundred scholars and poets and patrons had made the wicked city the home 
and summit of the thought and art of the age. And Erasmus wrote to Sadoleto: 
“Rome was not alone the shrine of the Christian faith, the nurse of noble souls, 
and the abode of the Muses, but the mother of nations. To how many was she not 
dearer and sweeter and more precious than their own land!... In truth this is not 
the ruin of one city, but of the whole world.”46 


VIII. CHARLES TRIUMPHANT: 1527-30 


Plague had visited Rome in 1522, and had reduced its population to 55,000; 
murder, suicide, and flight must have reduced it below 40,000 in 1527; now, in 
July of that year, plague came back in the full heat of summer, and joined with 
famine and the continued presence of the ravaging horde to make Rome a city of 
horror, terror, and desolation. Churches and streets were littered anew with 
corpses; many of these were left to rot in the sun; the stench was so strong that 
the jailers and prisoners fled from the castle parapets to their rooms; even there 
many died of the infection, among them some servants of the Pope. The 
impartial plague struck the invaders too; 2500 Germans in Rome died by July 
22, 1527; and malaria, syphilis, and malnutrition cut the horde in half. 

The opponents of Charles began seriously to think of rescuing the Pope. 
Henry VIII, fearing that an imprisoned pontiff might not grant him a divorce 
from Catherine of Aragon, sent Cardinal Wolsey to France to confer with 
Francis on measures to liberate Clement. Early in August the two kings offered 
Charles peace and 2,000,000 ducats on condition that the Pope and the French 
princes should be freed, and that the Papal States should be restored to the 
Church. Charles refused. By the treaty of Amiens (August 18) Henry and Francis 
pledged themselves to war against Charles; soon Venice and Florence joined this 


new league. French forces captured Genoa and Pavia, and sacked the latter city 
almost as thoroughly as the imperialist army had sacked Rome. Mantua and 
Ferrara, dreading the present French more than the distant Charles, now joined 
the league. Nevertheless Lautrec, the French commander, unable to pay his 
troops, dared not march upon Rome. 

The Emperor, hoping to restore his grace in Catholic Christendom, and to 
cool the ardor of the growing league, agreed to release the Pope, on condition 
that Clement should give no aid to the league, should at once pay the imperialist 
army in Rome 112,000 ducats, and should give hostages for his good behavior. 
Clement raised the money by selling red hats, and by granting the Emperor a 
tenth of ecclesiastical revenues in the Kingdom of Naples. On December 7, after 
seven months of confinement, Clement left Sant’ Angelo, and, disguised as a 
servant, made his way humbly out of Rome to Orvieto, apparently a broken man. 

At Orvieto he was lodged in a dilapidated palace whose roof had cavea in, 
whose walls were bare and cracked, whose floors admitted a hundred draughts. 
English ambassadors visiting him to get Henry a divorce found him huddled in 
bed, his pale emaciated face half lost in a long and unkempt beard. He spent the 
winter there, and then moved to Viterbo. On February 17 the imperialist horde, 
having received from Clement all that he could pay, and fearing further 
decimation by disease, evacuated Rome and moved south to Naples. Lautrec 
now brought his army down with the hope of besieging Naples; but his own 
troops were thinned out by malaria, he himself died, and his disordered forces 
retreated to the north (August 29, 1528). Losing all hope of aid from the league, 
Clement offered his full surrender to Charles; and on October 6 he was allowed 
to re-enter Rome. Four fifths of the houses had been abandoned, thousands of 
buildings were in ruins; men were amazed to see what nine months of invasion 
had done to the capital of Christendom. 

Charles seems to have thought for a while of deposing Clement, annexing the 
Papal States to the Kingdom of Naples, making Rome the seat of his empire, and 
reducing the pope to his primeval role as bishop of Rome and subject to the 
emperor.*”7 But this would drive Charles into the arms of the Lutherans in 
Germany, would court civil war in Spain, and would arouse France, England, 
Poland, and Hungary to resist him with their full and united power. He 
abandoned the scheme, and turned to the idea of making the papacy his 
dependent ally and spiritual aid in dividing Italy between them. By the treaty of 
Barcelona (June 29, 1529) he made substantial concessions to the Pope: the 
principalities taken from the Church were to be restored; the Medici relatives of 
the Pope were to be re-established in Florence by diplomacy or force; even 
Ferrara was now promised to the Pope. In return the Pope agreed to give Charles 


the formal investiture of Naples, to allow the imperial armies free passage 
through the Papal States, and to meet the Emperor at Bologna in the following 
year to settle between them the peace and organization of Italy. 

Shortly thereafter Margaret, aunt of Charles and Regent of the Netherlands, 
met with Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis, and, with the aid of various 
ambassadors and legates, formulated the treaty of Cambrai (August 3, 1529) 
between Emperor and King. Charles released the French princes for a ransom of 
1,200,000 ducats; Francis renounced for France all claims to Italy, Flanders, 
Artois, Arras, and Tournai.4® The allies of France in Italy were left to the mercy 
of the Emperor. 

Charles and Clement met at Bologna on November 5, 1529, each now 
convinced that he needed the other. Strange to say, this was Charles’s first visit 
to Italy; he had conquered it before seeing it. When he knelt before the Pope at 
Bologna, and kissed the foot of the man whom he had dragged in the dust, it was 
the first time that these two figures—the one representing the Church in decline, 
the other the rising and here victorious modern state—had ever seen each other. 
Clement swallowed all pride, forgave all offenses; he had to. He could no longer 
look to France; Charles had irresistible armies in both southern and northern 
Italy; Florence could not be recovered for the Medici without imperial troops; 
the aid of the Empire was needed against Luther in Germany, against Suleiman 
in the East. Charles was generous and prudent: he kept essentially to the terms of 
the Barcelona agreement made when he was not so unchallengeably strong. He 
forced Venice to restore all that she had taken from the Papal States. He allowed 
Francesco Maria Sforza, on paying a large indemnity, to keep ruined Milan 
under imperial watching; and he persuaded Clement to allow the cowardly or 
faithless Francesco Maria della Rovere to keep Urbino. He forgave Alfonso his 
recent association with France, and rewarded him for aiding the march on Rome 
by letting him retain his duchy as a papal fief, and giving him Modena and 
Reggio as imperial fiefs; in return Alfonso paid the Pope 100,000 badly needed 
ducats. To consolidate these settlements Charles summoned all the principalities 
to join in a union of Italy for common defense against foreign attack—except by 
Charles; that unity for which Dante had pled to the Emperor Henry VII, and 
Petrarch to the Emperor Charles IV, was now achieved through united subjection 
to a foreign power. Clement blessed it all, and crowned Charles Emperor with 
the iron crown of Lombardy and the imperial-papal crown of the Holy Roman 
Empire (February 22—24, 1530). 

The alliance of Pope and Emperor was sealed with Florentine blood. 
Resolved to restore his family to power, Clement paid 70,000 ducats to Philibert, 
Prince of Orange (who had kept him prisoner), to organize an army and overturn 


the republic of rich men that had been set up there in 1527. Philibert sent on this 
mission 20,000 German and Spanish troops, many of whom had shared in the 
sack of Rome.49 In December, 1529, this force occupied Pistoia and Prato, and 
laid siege to Florence. To expose the assailants to Florentine artillery the resolute 
burghers destroyed every house, garden, and wall for a mile around the city 
fortifications; and Michelangelo left his sculpture of the Medici tombs to build 
or rebuild the ramparts and forts. The siege continued mercilessly for eight 
months; food became so scarce in Florence that cats and rats brought some 
$12.50 apiece.5° Churches surrendered their vessels, citizens their plate, women 
their jewelry, to be transformed into money for provisions or arms. Patriotic 
monks like Fra Benedetto da Foiano kept up the spirit of the people with fiery 
sermons. A courageous Florentine, Francesco Ferrucci, escaped from the city, 
organized a force of three thousand men, and attacked the besiegers. He was 
defeated with the loss of two thousand of his soldiers. He himself was captured 
and brought before Fabrizio Maramaldi, a Calabrian who commanded the 
imperial cavalry. Maramaldi had Ferrucci held helpless before him while he 
repeatedly drove a poignard into him until the hero died.5! Meanwhile the 
general whom Florence had hired to lead its defense, Malatesta Baglioni, entered 
into a treacherous agreement with the besiegers; he let them into the city, and 
turned his guns upon the Florentines. Starving and disorganized, the republic 
surrendered (August 12, 1530). 

Alessandro de’ Medici became Duke of Florence, and disgraced his family by 
his rapacity and cruelty. Hundreds of those who had fought for the Republic 
were tortured, exiled, or slain. Fra Benedetto was sent to Clement, who ordered 
him imprisoned in Sant’ Angelo; there, said an uncertain report, the monk was 
starved to death.52 The Signory was disbanded; the Palazzo della Signoria now 
began to be called Palazzo Vecchio; and the great eleven-ton bell, La Vacca— 
the Cow—that had from the lovely tower called so many generations to 
parlamento, was taken down and broken to pieces, “in order,” said a 
contemporary diarist, “that we should no more hear the sweet sound of 
liberty.”53 


IX. CLEMENT VII AND THE ARTS 


The Pope’s treatment of Florence confirmed the degeneration of the Medici; 
his efforts to restore Rome revealed a spark of the administrative genius and 
esthetic appreciation that had made the family great. Sebastiano del Piombo, 
who had portrayed him in maturity, painted him now as an old man, somber, 
deep-eyed, white-bearded, giving benediction; apparently suffering had 


chastened and in some measure strengthened him. He took vigorous action to 
protect Italy from the Turkish fleets that now commanded the Eastern 
Mediterranean; he fortified Ancona, Ascoli, and Fano, and paid the costs by 
persuading the consistory of June 21, 1532—over the opposition of the cardinals 
—to impose a levy of fifty per cent upon the incomes of the Italian clergy, 
including the cardinals.°4 Partly by selling ecclesiastical offices, he raised funds 
to rebuild the property of the Church, to restore the University of Rome, and to 
resume the patronage of scholarship and art. He took measures to ensure a 
proper supply of grain despite the raids of Barbary pirates upon shipping near 
Sicily. In a remarkably short time Rome was functioning again as the capital of 
the Western world. 

The city was still rich in artists. Caradosso had come from Milan, Cellini 
from Florence, to raise the art of the goldsmith to its Renaissance zenith; they 
and many more were kept busy making gold roses and swords of honor as papal 
gifts, vessels for the altars, silver staffs for Church authorities and processions, 
seals for cardinals, tiaras and rings for the popes. Valerio Belli of Vicenza made 
for Clement a magnificent casket of rock crystal, engraved with scenes from the 
life of Christ. This, now one of the most precious objects in the Pitti Palace, was 
presented to Francis I at the marriage of his son to Catherine de’ Medici. 

The decoration of the Vatican stanze had been resumed in 1526. The greatest 
painting of Clement’s pontificate was done in the Hall of Constantine: there 
Giulio Romano pictured The Apparition of the Cross and The Battle of the 
Milvian Bridge; Francesco Penni painted The Baptism of Constantine, and 
Raffaello del Colle portrayed Rome Presented to Pope Sylvester by Constantine. 

After Michelangelo—and now that Giulio Romano had migrated to Mantua— 
the ablest painter in Rome was Sebastiano Luciano, who acquired his sobriquet 
del Piombo when he was appointed keeper and designer of the papal seals 
(1531). Born in Venice (c. 1485), he had the luck to be taught by Gian Bellini, 
Giorgione, and Cima. One of his earliest and finest pictures—The Three Ages of 
Ages—shows him as a delectable youth between two famous foreign composers 
then in Venice—Jacob Obrecht and Philippe Verdelot. For the church of San 
Giovanni Crisostomo he painted —or finished for Giorgione—a vivid 
representation of that saint in the fever of composition; and about the same time 
(1510) he copied Giorgione’s most voluptuous manner in a Venus and Adonis 
whose generous women seem to belong to a golden age before the birth of sin. 
Probably in Venice also Sebastiano painted his renowned Portrait of a Lady, 
long ascribed to Raphael as La Fornarina. 

In 1511 Agostino Chigi invited Sebastiano to come to Rome and help adom 
the Villa Chigi. There the young artist met Raphael, and for a time imitated his 


style of pagan ornament; in return he taught Raphael the Venetian secrets of 
warm coloring. Soon Sebastian became a devoted friend of Michelangelo, 
imbibed the Titan’s muscular conception of man, and announced the aim of 
wedding Venetian color to Michelangelesque design. He had a chance to do this 
when Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici asked him for a picture. Sebastiano chose as 
his subject The Raising of Lazarus, in deliberate competition with the 
Transfiguration that Raphael was painting at the time (1518). Critics did not 
unanimously contradict his judgment that he had equaled Leo’s favorite. 

He might have progressed further had he not been too readily content with his 
excellence. A passion for leisure kept him this side of genius. He was a jovial 
fellow who could not see why one should wear himself out either for superfluous 
gold or for such a will-o’-the-wisp as posthumous fame. After he had received 
his sinecure in the Vatican from his patron made pope, he confined himself for 
the most part to portraits, in which few painters have surpassed him. 

Baldassare Peruzzi was more ambitious, and made his sonorous name ring for 
a generation across the mountains of Italy. He was the son of a weaver. (Artists 
are mostly of lowly stock: the middle classes seek utility first, hoping to have 
time for beauty in their senility; aristocrats, though they nourish art, prefer the 
art of life to the life of art.) Born in Siena (1481), Baldassare learned painting 
under Sodoma and Pinturicchio, and soon went off to Rome. Apparently it was 
he who painted the ceiling of the Stanza d’Eliodoro in the Vatican, and Raphael 
thought the work good enough to leave much of it unchanged. Meanwhile, like 
Bramante, he fell in love with the classic ruins, measured the ground plans of the 
ancient temples and palaces, and studied the diverse forms and arrangements of 
columns and capitals. He became a specialist in the application of perspective to 
architecture. 

When Agostino Chigi decided to build the Villa Chigi, Peruzzi was invited to 
design it (1508). The banker was pleased with the result—the stately crowning 
of a Renaissance fagade with classic moldings and cornices; and finding that 
Peruzzi could also paint, he gave the young artist freedom to decorate several 
rooms of the interior in competition with Sebastiano del Piombo and Raphael. In 
the entrance hall and the loggia Baldassare pictured Venus combing her hair, 
Leda and her swan, Europa and her bull, Danaé and her golden shower, 
Ganymede and his eagle, and other scenes calculated to raise the tired 
moneylender from the prose of his days to the poetry of his dreams. Peruzzi set 
off his frescoes with borders painted in such tricks of perspective that Titian 
thought them to be veritable reliefs in stone.5° In the hall of the upper floor 
Baldassare made illusory architecture with his brush: cornices sustained by 
pictured caryatids, friezes supported by pictured pilasters, mimic windows 


opening upon pictured fields. Peruzzi had fallen in love with architecture, and 
made painting its handmaid, obeying all the builder’s rules, but spiritless. Let us 
make an exception here for the Biblical scenes that he painted in a semidome of 
Santa Maria della Pace (1517), where Raphael had painted sibyls three years 
before. Baldassare’s frescoes stood the comparison well, for these are his finest 
paintings, while Raphael’s there were not his best. 

Leo X must have been impressed by Peruzzi’s versatility, for he appointed 
him to succeed Raphael as chief architect at St. Peter’s (1520), and engaged him 
to paint the scenery for Bibbiena’s comedy, La Calandra (1521). All that 
remains of Peruzzi’s work on San Pietro is the ground plan that he drew; 
Symonds pronounced it “by far the most beautiful and interesting of those laid 
down for St. Peter’s.”5° Leo’s death, and the accession of a pope allergic to art, 
drove Peruzzi back to Siena, then to Bologna. There he designed the lovely 
Palazzo Albergati, and made a model for the never finished facade of San 
Petronio. He hurried back to Rome when Clement VII reopened the paradise of 
the arts, and resumed his work at St. Peter’s. He was still there when the imperial 
mob sacked Rome. He suffered special tribulations, says Vasari, because “he 
was grave and noble of aspect, and they thought him some great prelate in 
disguise.” They held him for a lordly ransom; but when he proved his lowly 
status by painting a masterly portrait, they contented themselves with taking 
from him all but the shirt on his back, and let him go. He made his way to Siena, 
and arrived there almost naked. The Sienese government, proud to recapture its 
prodigal son, engaged him to design fortifications; and the church of Fontegiusta 
commissioned him to paint a mural which was acclaimed by generous critics as 
his chef-d’oeuvre—a Sibyl announcing to a frightened Augustus the coming 
birth of Christ. 

But Peruzzi’s greatest success was the Palazzo Massimi delle Colonne, which 
he designed on his return to Rome (1530). The Massimi claimed descent, and 
derived their name, from Fabius Maximus, who had earned immortality by 
idling; they took their surname from the columned porch of their previous 
dwelling, which had been destroyed in the sack. It was Peruzzi’s good fortune 
that the curved irregularity of the site forbade the usual dreary rectangular plan. 
He chose an oval form, with a Renaissance fagade and a Doric portico; and 
while keeping the exterior simple, he gave the interior all the ornament and 
splendor of a Roman palace of Imperial days, with Greek refinements of 
proportion and decoration. 

Despite his multiform ability Peruzzi died poor, not having had the heart to 
haggle with popes, cardinals, and bankers for fees commensurate with his skill. 
When Pope Paul III heard that he was dying he bethought himself that only 


Peruzzi and Michelangelo remained to raise St. Peter’s from walls to dome. He 
sent the artist a hundred crowns ($1250?). Baldassare thanked him, and died 
nevertheless, at the age of fifty-four (1535). Vasari, after suggesting that a rival 
had poisoned him, relates that “all the painters, sculptors, and architects in Rome 
followed his body to the grave.” 


X. MICHELANGELO AND CLEMENT VII: 1520-34 


It is one of the credits in Clement’s account that through all his own 
misfortunes he bore with kindly patience the moods and revolts of Michelangelo, 
plied him with commissions, and accorded him all the privileges of genius. 
“When Buonarroti comes to see me,” he said, “I always take a seat and bid him 
be seated, feeling sure that he will do so without leave.”5” Even before becoming 
pope he proposed (1519) what proved to be the artist’s culminating sculptural 
assignment: to add to the church of San Lorenzo in Florence a “New Sacristy” as 
a mausoleum for famous Medici, to design their tombs, and to adorn these with 
appropriate statuary. Confident in the Titan’s versatility, Clement also asked him 
to draw up architectural plans for the Laurentian Library, strong and spacious 
enough to safely house the literary collections of the Medici family. The stately 
stairway and pillared vestibule of this Biblioteca Laurenziana were completed 
(1526-7) under Angelo’s supervision; the remainder of the building was later 
put up by Vasari and others from Buonarroti’s designs. 

The Nuova Sagrestia was hardly an architectural masterpiece. It was planned 
as a simple quadrangle, divided with pilasters and surmounted by a modest 
dome; its prime function was to receive statuary in the recesses left in the walls. 
This “Medici Chapel” was finished in 1524; and in 1525 Angelo began work on 
the tombs. Clement wrote to him in the latter year a gently impatient letter: 


Thou knowest that popes have no long life; and we cannot yearn more than we do to behold the 
chapel with the tombs of our kinsmen, or at any rate to hear that it is finished. And likewise as 
regards the Library. Wherefore we recommend both to thy diligence. Meanwhile we will betake us 
(in accord with your words) to a wholesome patience, praying God that He may put it into thy heart 
to push the whole enterprise forward together. Fear not that either commissions or rewards shall fail 
thee while we live. Farewell, with God’s blessing and ours.—Giulio.58 


There were to be six tombs: for Lorenzo the Magnificent, his assassinated 
brother Giuliano, Leo X, Clement VII, the younger Giuliano “too good to govern 
a state” (d. 1516), and the younger Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino (d. 1519). Only the 
tombs of the last two were completed, and even these not quite. Nevertheless 
they are the apogee of Renaissance sculpture, as the Sistine Chapel is the summit 
of Renaissance painting, and St. Peter’s dome is the architectural pinnacle of the 


Renaissance. The tombs show the dead men in the prime of life, with no attempt 
to reproduce their real forms or features: Giuliano in the garb of a Roman 
commander, Lorenzo as il Penseroso the thinker. When some incautious 
observer remarked this lack of realism, Michelangelo answered with words that 
revealed his sublime confidence in his artistic immortality: “Who will care, a 
thousand years hence, whether these are their features or not?”°9 Reclining on 
the sarcophagus of Giuliano are two nude figures: at the right a man allegedly 
symbolizing Day, at the left a woman supposedly representing Night. Similar 
recumbent figures on the tomb of Lorenzo have been named Twilight and Dawn. 
These interpretations are hypothetical, perhaps fanciful; probably the sculptor’s 
aim was merely to carve again his secret fetish, the human body, in all the 
splendor of male strength and all the comely contours of the female form. As 
usual, he succeeded better with the male; the unfinished figure of Twilight, 
slowly surrendering an active and exhausting day to night, matches the noblest 
gods of the Parthenon. 

War intervened upon art. When Rome fell to the Landsknechte (1527), 
Clement could no longer play patron, and Michelangelo’s papal pension of fifty 
crowns ($625) a month ceased. Meanwhile Florence enjoyed two years of 
republican liberty. When Clement made up with Charles, and a German-Spanish 
army was despatched to overthrow the republic and reinstall the Medici, 
Florence appointed Angelo (April 6, 1529) to a Committee of Nine—Nove di 
Milizia—for the defense of the city. The Medicean artist became, by the hazard 
of circumstance, the anti-Medicean engineer feverishly engaged in designing and 
building forts and walls. 

But as these works proceeded, Michelangelo became more and more 
convinced that the city could not be successfully defended. What single town, 
divided as Florence then was in heart and loyalties, could withstand the artillery 
and excommunications of Empire and papacy combined? On September 21, 
1529, in a mood of panic, he fled from Florence, hoping to escape to France and 
its amiable King. Finding his way blocked by German-held terrain, he took 
temporary refuge in Ferrara, then in Venice. Thence he sent a message to his 
friend Battista della Palla, art agent of Francis I in Florence: Would he join 
Angelo in flight to France?®° Battista refused to leave the post that had been 
assigned to him in the defense of the city; instead he wrote to Angelo a stirring 
appeal to return to his duty, warning him that otherwise the government would 
confiscate his property, leaving his impecunious relatives destitute. About 
November 20 the artist was back at his work on the Florentine fortifications. 

According to Vasari he found time, even in those excited months, to continue 
work secretly on the tombs of the Medici, and also to paint, for Alfonso of 


Ferrara, the least characteristic of his works, Leda and the Swan. It was a strange 
product for a man so slightly sexual and so generally puritan; and perhaps it 
came from a temporarily disordered mind. It showed the swan copulating with 
Leda. Alfonso was something of a lecher between wars, but apparently he had 
not chosen the subject. The messenger whom he sent to secure the promised 
work expressed disappointment when he saw it, saying, “This is a mere trifle,” 
and made no effort to secure it for the Duke. Angelo gave the picture to his 
servant Antonio Mini, who took it with him to France, where it passed into the 
collection of the omnivorous Francis I. It remained at Fontainebleau until the 
reign of Louis XIII, when a high official ordered it destroyed because of its 
indecency. How far this order was carried out, and what was the later history of 
this original, is unknown. A copy remains in the vaults of the London National 
Gallery.61 

When Florence fell to the returning Medici, Battista della Palla and other 
republican leaders were put to death. Michelangelo hid himself for two months 
in the house of a friend, expecting at any moment a like fate. But Clement 
thought him worth more alive than dead. The Pope wrote to his ruling relatives 
in Florence bidding them seek out the artist, treat him with courtesy, and offer 
him the renewal of his pension if he would resume work on the tombs. Michael 
agreed. But again, as with the mausoleum of Julius, the mind of pontiff and artist 
had conceived more than the hand could execute, and the Pope could not live 
long enough to see the enterprise through. When Clement died (1534) 
Michelangelo, fearful that Alessandro de’ Medici would do him harm now that 
his protector was gone, took the first opportunity to slip off to Rome. 

A profound and somber sadness marks the tombs, and the solemn Madonna 
de’ Medici that Angelo also carved for the Sacristy. Historians fond of 
democracy (and exaggerating its scope in Florence) have generally assumed that 
the recumbent figures symbolize a city mourning its forced surrender to tyranny. 
But this interpretation is probably fanciful: after all, they had been designed 
while the Medici ruled Florence reasonably well; they had been carved for a 
Medici Pope unfailingly kind to Angelo, and by an artist indebted to Medici 
from his youth; it is not clear that he intended to condemn the family whose 
tombs he was preparing; and his representations of Giuliano and Lorenzo have 
nothing derogatory about them. No, these figures express something deeper than 
the love of liberty by the rich few to rule the poor unhindered by a Medici house 
usually popular with the people. They express rather Michelangelo’s weariness 
with life, the fatigue of a man all nerves and titanic uncompassable dreams, who 
found himself buffeted by a thousand tribulations, harassed in almost every 
enterprise by the dull recalcitrance of matter, the obtuseness of power, and the 


called-in loans of borrowed time. Angelo had enjoyed but few of life’s delights: 
he had no friends on a par with his mind; woman seemed to him only a smooth 
anatomy threatening peace; and even his most majestic triumphs were the issue 
of exhausting toil and pain, the unfinishable symphonies of melancholy 
meditation and inescapable defeat. 

But when Florence had fallen to her worst tyrants, and terror ruled where 
once Lorenzo had governed happily, the artist who had carved a criticism of life, 
and no mere theory of government, in the marbles of the Medici shrine, felt that 
those melancholy figures expressed, as well, the glory gone of the city that had 
nursed the Renaissance. On the unveiling of the statue of Night the poet 
Gianbattista Strozzi wrote a quatrain of literary exposition: 


The Night thous seest here, posed gracefully 

In act of slumber, was by an angel wrought 

Out of this stone. Sleeping, with life she’s fraught. 
Wake her, incredulous wight; she’!l speak to thee. 


Michelangelo pardoned the complimentary pun on his name, but rejected the 
interpretation. He gave his own in four lines that are the most revealing in his 
poetry: 


Caro m’e il sonno, e piu l’esser di sasso 
Mentre che ‘I danno e la vergogna dura. 
Non veder, non sentir m’é gran ventura; 

Pero non mi destar; deh! parla basso.— 


Dear is my sleep, but more to be mere stone, 

So long as ruin and dishonor reign. 

To see naught, to feel naught, is my great gain; 
Then wake me not; speak in an undertone.®2 


XI. THE END OF AN AGE: 1528-34 


Clement did not die until he had made one more reversal of policy, and had 
crowned his disasters by losing England for the Church (1531). The spread of 
the Lutheran revolt in Germany had created for Charles V difficulties and 
dangers that might, he hoped, be eased by a general council. He urged this upon 
the Pope, and was angered by repeated excuses and delays. Irritated in turn by 
the Emperor’s award of Reggio and Modena to Ferrara, Clement veered again 
toward France. He accepted a proposal of Francis that Caterina de’ Medici 


should marry the King’s second son Henry, and he signed secret articles binding 
himself to help Francis recover Milan and Genoa (1531).6° At a second 
conference in Bologna (1532) between Pope and Emperor, Charles again 
proposed a general council at which Catholics and Protestants might meet and 
find some formula of reconciliation; he was again rebuffed. He suggested a 
marriage of Catherine with Francesco Maria Sforza, imperial vicar in Milan; he 
found that the proposal came too late; Catherine was already sold. On October 
12, 1533, Clement met Francis at Marseille, and there married his niece to 
Henry, Duke of Orléans. It was a prime defect of the Medici as popes that they 
thought of themselves as a royal dynasty, and sometimes rated the glory of their 
family above the fate of Italy or the Church. Clement tried to persuade Francis to 
make peace with Charles; Francis refused, and had the audacity to ask papal 
acquiescence to a temporary alliance of France with the Protestants and the 
Turks against the Emperor.®4 Clement thought that this was going a bit too far. 

“Under these circumstances,” says Pastor, “it must be considered fortunate 
for the Church that the Pope’s days were numbered.”®° He had already lived too 
long. At his accession Henry VIII was still Defensor fidei, defender of the 
orthodox faith against Luther; and the Protestant revolt had as yet proposed no 
vital doctrinal changes, but only such ecclesiastical reforms as the Council of 
Trent would legislate for the Church in the next generation. At Clement’s death 
(September 25, 1534) England, Denmark, Sweden, half of Germany, part of 
Switzerland had definitely broken away from the Church, and Italy had 
submitted to a Spanish domination fatal to the free thought and life that had for 
good or evil marked the Renaissance. It was beyond doubt the most disastrous 
pontificate in the history of the Church. Everyone had rejoiced at Clement’s 
accession, everyone rejoiced at his death; and the rabble of Rome repeatedly 
defiled his tomb. 


BOOK VI 


FINALE 


1534—76 


CHAPTER XXII 


Sunset in Venice 


1534-76 


I. VENICE REBORN 


It is something of a mystery that this age of thralldom and decline for the rest of 
Italy was for Venice a golden age. She had suffered severely from the wars of 
the League of Cambrai; she had lost many of her Eastern possessions to the 
Turks; her trade with the Eastern Mediterranean was repeatedly disturbed with 
war and piracy; her commerce with India was passing to Portugal. Why, then, 
could she support in this period architects like Sansovino and Palladio, writers 
like Aretino, painters like Titian, Tintoretto, and Veronese? In this same age 
Andrea Gabrieli played the organ and led the choirs at San Marco, and wrote 
madrigals that sounded through Italy; music was a pampered passion of rich and 
poor; the palaces on the Grand Canal were rivaled in interior luxury and art only 
by those of bankers and cardinals in Rome; a hundred poets recited their verses 
in booths and taverns and public squares; a dozen companies of players 
performed comedies, permanent theaters were built, and Vittoria Piissimi, la 
bella maga d’amore, “the lovely sorceress of love,” was the toast of the city as 
an actress, singer, and dancer as women replaced boys in female parts, and the 
reign of divas began. 

Only the lamest explanation of the mystery will be given here. Though deeply 
injured by war, Venice had never been invaded; her homes and shops remained 
intact. She had recovered her mainland possessions, and included populous cities 
like Padua, Vicenza, and Verona among her tributaries in education, economy, 
and genius (Colombo and Cornaro at Padua, Palladio at Vicenza, Veronese from 
Verona). She still dominated large areas of trade in and near the Adriatic. Her 
leading families had still unspent treasures of nursed and inherited wealth. Old 
industries continued to flourish, and found new markets in Christendom; it was 
now, for example, that Venetian glass reached its tenuous crystalline perfection. 
The Venetian leadership in luxury products was maintained, and in this age 
Venetian lace first acquired fame. Despite religious censorship, Venice still gave 


asylum to political refugees, and to intellectual refugees like Aretino, who 
fumigated his hilarious ribaldries with periodical contributions to the literature of 
piety. 

Toward the end of this period Venice twice demonstrated her civic vigor and 
resilience. In 1571 she took a leading part, with Spain and the papacy, in 
equipping the armada of two hundred vessels that destroyed a Turkish fleet of 
224 ships off Lepanto in the Gulf of Corinth. That victory, which may have 
saved western Europe for Christendom, was celebrated by Venice with three 
days of mad rejoicing: the region of the Rialto was hung with cloths of turquoise 
or gold; every window made the canals colorful with flags or tapestries; a great 
triumphal arch rose at the Rialto bridge; and paintings by the Bellini, Giorgione, 
Titian, and Michelangelo were displayed in the streets. The subsequent carnival 
was the wildest that Venice had ever known, setting the pace for many later 
carnivals; everyone masked and frolicked, laying a moratorium upon morality; 
and clowns like Pantalone and Zanni (i.e., Johnny) gave their names to a dozen 
languages. 

And then, in 1574 and 1577, tragic fires in the Ducal Palace gutted several 
rooms; paintings by Gentile da Fabriano, the Bellini, the Vivarini, Titian, 
Pordenone, Tintoretto, and Veronese were destroyed; in two days the labor and 
art of a century disappeared. The spirit of the republic shone out in the rapidity 
and resolution with which the damaged interiors were restored. Giovanni da 
Ponte was commissioned to rebuild the chambers on their former lines; 
Cristoforo Sorte designed in twenty-nine divisions the marvelous ceiling of the 
Sala del Maggior Consiglio; and the walls were painted by Tintoretto, Veronese, 
Palma Giovane, and Francesco Bassano. In other rooms—the Collegio or 
meeting place of the Doge and his council, the Anticollegio or antechamber, the 
Sala de’ Pregadi or Senate Hallceilings and doors and windows were designed 
by the greatest architects of the age—Iacopo Sansovino, Palladio, Antonio 
Scarpagnino, Alessandro Vittoria. 

Iacopo d’Antonio di Iacopo Tatti was by birth (1486) a Florentine. He “went 
very reluctantly to school,” says Vasari, but took eagerly to drawing. His mother 
encouraged this disposition; his father, who had hoped to make a merchant of 
him, was overruled. So Iacopo went to serve as apprentice to the sculptor Andrea 
Contucci di Monte San Savino, who loved the lad so well, and taught him so 
conscientiously, that Iacopo came to look upon him as a father, and adopted 
Andrea’s cognomen, Sansovino, as his own. The youth had also the good fortune 
to make a friend of Andrea del Sarto, and perhaps learned from him the secrets 
of graceful and animated design. While in Florence the young sculptor carved 
the Bacchus now in the Bargello, famous for its perfect balance, and for the skill 


with which arm, hand, and vase—lightly poised on the finger tips—were cut 
from one piece of marble. Everyone (except Michelangelo) was kind to Andrea, 
and helped him up the hill to excellence. Giuliano da Sangallo took him to Rome 
and gave him lodging. Bramante commissioned him to make a wax copy of the 
Laocoon; it was so well done that it was cast in bronze for Cardinal Grimani. 
Perhaps through Bramante’s influence Andrea turned from sculpture to 
architecture, and soon received lucrative commissions. 

He was in Rome when the sack came, and, like many other artists, he lost all 
his possessions. He made his way to Venice, thinking to go to France; but the 
Doge Andrea Gritti begged him, instead, to strengthen the pillars and cupolas of 
St. Mark’s. His work so pleased the Senate that he was made state architect 
(1529). For six years he labored to improve the Piazza San Marco, banishing the 
butchers’ shops that had sullied the Piazzetta, opening new streets, and helping 
to make St. Mark’s Square the spacious delight that it is today. 

In 1536 he built the Zecca or mint, and began his most celebrated building, 
the Libreria Vecchia, facing the Palace of the Doges. He designed the facade 
with a stately double portico of Doric and Ionic columns, handsome cornices and 
balconies, and decorative statuary. Some have rated this Old Library “the most 
beautiful profane edifice in Italy”;! but the multiplication of columns is 
excessive, and the structure can hardly compare with the Palace of the Doges. In 
any case the Procurators liked it, raised Sansovino’s salary, and exempted him 
from war taxes. In 1544 one of the main arches collapsed, and the vault crashed 
down. Sansovino was thrown into jail and heavily fined, but Aretino and Titian 
persuaded the Procurators to release and pardon him. The arch and vault were 
repaired, and the building was successfully completed in 1553. Meanwhile 
(1540) Sansovino had designed the pretty Loggetta, or vestibule for police, on 
the eastern side of the Campanile, and had adomed it with bronze and terra-cotta 
sculptures. In St. Mark’s he cast bronze doors for a sacristy, and took occasion to 
portray, among the reliefs, not only Aretino but Titian and himself. 

The three men had now become firm friends, enviously known in Venetian 
art circles as “the Triumvirate.” Many an evening they spent together, talking 
shop, or entertaining such beauty as could be engaged for the time. Iacopo 
rivaled Aretino in popularity with women, and Titian in longevity. He remained 
strong and healthy, and (we are assured) enjoyed perfect eyesight, till his eighty- 
fourth year. For fifty years he never consulted a physician; during summers he 
lived almost entirely on fruit. When Paul IIT invited him to succeed Antonio da 
Sangallo as chief architect at St. Peter’s, he refused, saying that he would not 
exchange his life in a republic for service under an absolute ruler. Ercole II of 
Ferrara and Duke Cosimo of Florence in vain offered him large stipends to take 


up residence at their courts. He died peacefully in 1570, in the eighty-fifth year 
of his age. 

In that year appeared an epoch-making work—Four Books of Architecture— 
by Andrea Palladio, who gave his name to a style that endured here and there 
into our own time. Like so many others, Andrea went to Rome and was thrilled 
by the ruined grandeur of the Forum. He came to love those broken columns and 
capitals as the finest conceptions that architecture had ever reached; he almost 
memorized Vitruvius; and his own book strove to restore to Renaissance 
building all those principles which, he thought, had created the glory of classic 
Rome. It seemed to him that the finest architecture would avoid all ornament that 
did not spring spontaneously from the constructive style itself; it would pledge 
itself to a strict proportion, connection, and congruity of the parts in an organic 
whole; it would be classically noble and strong, as chaste as a vestal virgin, and 
as dignified as an emperor. 

His first major work was his best, and is one of the outstanding structures of 
secular Italy. Around the Palazzo della Ragione or Town Hall of his native 
Vicenza he built (1549f) magnificent and powerful arcades, transforming an 
undistinguished Gothic core into a Basilica Palladiana that might vie with the 
Basilica Iulia of the Roman Forum itself: a tier of arches sustaining Doric 
columns and pilasters, a massive architrave, a railing and balcony elegantly 
carved, a second tier of arches, on Ionic columns, a classic cornice and railing, 
and—above each spandrel—a statue rising to oversee the city and give it an 
exemplar of greatness. “I do not question,” he wrote in his book twenty-one 
years later, “but that this fabric may be compared with the ancient edifices, and 
be looked upon as one of the most noble and beautiful buildings erected since 
the time of the ancients.”4 If he had confined his challenge to civic buildings the 
boast might stand. 

Palladio became the hero of Vicenza, which felt that he had surpassed 
Sansovino’s Libreria Vecchia. Rich men plied him with commissions for palaces 
and villas, ecclesiastics for churches; before he died (1580) he had transformed 
his city almost into an ancient Roman municipality. He built a loggia for the city 
administration, a pretty museum, a splendid Teatro Olimpico. Venice called him, 
and there he designed two of her finest churches—San Giorgio Maggiore and the 
Redentore. Even before his death he had become a powerful influence in Italy. 
Early in the seventeenth century Inigo Jones brought the Palladian style into 
England; it spread through Western Europe, and came to America. 

Perhaps it was a misfortune. It never really captured the dignity of Roman 
architecture; it confused its fagades with a plethora of columns, capitals, 
comices, moldings, and statuary; the details detract from the simple lines and 


clarity of a classic edifice. And by reverting so humbly to an ancient style, 
Palladio forgot that a living art should express its own epoch and mood, not 
those of another age. That is why, when we think of the Renaissance, we do not 
call to mind its architecture, nor even its sculpture, but above all its painting, 
which bore lightly the traditions of Alexandria and Rome, freed itself from 
cramping and uncongenial Byzantine molds, and made itself the authentic voice 
and color of the time. 


II. ARETINO: 1492-15565 


To make sure that 1492 would be memorable, Pietro Aretino, Scourge of 
Princes and Prince of Blackmailers, came into the world on Good Friday of that 
year. His father was a poor shoemaker of Arezzo, known to us only as Luca. 
Like many other Italians, Pietro received in time the name of his birthplace, and 
became Aretino. His enemies insisted that his mother was a prostitute; he denied 
it, and claimed that his mother was a pretty girl named Tita, who posed as a 
Madonna for painters, but in a careless moment conceived Pietro while in the 
arms of a casual but noble lover, Luigi Bacci. Aretino did not mind being a 
bastard, having such distinguished company in that class; and Luigi’s legitimate 
sons, when Pietro became famous, did not mind his calling them brothers. But 
his father was Luca. 

Having attained the maturity of twelve years, he set out to make his fortune. 
He found work as a bookbinder’s assistant in Perugia, and there he studied art 
sufficiently to become in later years an excellent critic and connoisseur. He 
himself did some painting. In the chief square of Perugia was a holy picture, 
fondly reverenced by the people, showing Magdalen fervent at the feet of Christ. 
One night Aretino painted a lute in the arms of the Magdalene, changing her 
prayer into a serenade. When the city seethed with anger at the prank, Pietro 
slipped out of Perugia and examined Italy. He earned his bread as a servant in 
Rome, as a street singer in Vicenza, as an innkeeper in Bologna. He served a 
term in the galleys, became a hired man in a monastery, was discharged for 
lechery, and returned to Rome (1516). There he labored as a lackey for Agostino 
Chigi. The banker was not unkindly, but Aretino had discovered his own 
peculiar genius, and fretted under servantry. He wrote a bitter satire describing a 
scullion’s life: “cleaning privies, polishing chamberpots... performing lewd 
offices for cooks and stewards who soon see to it that he is all pricked out and 
embroidered with the French disease.”® He showed his poems to some of Chigi’s 
guests, and word went around that this Pietro was the sharpest and witties satirist 
in Rome. His pieces began to circulate. Pope Leo enjoyed them, sent for the 


author, laughed at his rough frank humor, and added him to the papal staff as a 
cross between poet and jester. For three years Pietro ate well. 

Suddenly Leo died, and Aretino was afloat again. As the conclave dallied in 
choosing a successor, he wrote satires on the electors and the candidates, affixed 
the sheets to the statue of Pasquino, and poked fun at so many dignitaries that 
soon he had hardly a friend in the city. When Adrian VI was elected, and began 
a most unwelcome campaign of reform, Pietro fled to Florence, then to Mantua 
(1523), where Federigo took him on as court poet at a moderate salary. When the 
death of Adrian answered Rome’s prayers, and a rich Medici sat again on the 
throne of thrones, Pietro, like a thousand other poets, artists, rascals, and rakes, 
hurried back to the capital. 

Almost at once he ended his welcome there. Giulio Romano had painted 
twenty pictures describing various erotic attitudes; Marcantonio Raimondi made 
engravings for them; for each engraving, says Vasari, “Messer Pietro Aretino 
wrote an extremely lewd sonnet, so that I cannot say which is worse, the 
drawings or the words.”” The pictures and sonnets went the rounds of the 
intelligentsia; they reached Pope Clement’s datary, Giberti, who was known to 
be hostile to Aretino; Pietro heard of it, and took again to the road. At Pavia he 
charmed Francis I, who was on the verge of losing everything but honor. And 
now, by putting a different point on his pen, he turned a somersault that made 
Rome gasp. He wrote three laudatory poems—one about Clement, one about 
Giberti, one about Federigo. The Marquis said a good word for him to the Pope, 
Giberti relented, Clement sent for Aretino, and made him a pensioned Knight of 
Rhodes. Francesco Berni, his only rival among the satirists, described him at this 
period: He walks through Rome dressed like a duke. He takes part in all the wild 
doings of the lords. He pays his way with insults couched in tricked up words. 
He talks well, and he knows every libelous anecdote in the city. The Estes and 
the Gonzagas walk arm in arm with him, and listen to his prattle. He treats them 
with respect, and is haughty to everyone else. He lives on what they give him. 
His gifts is a satirist make people afraid of him, and he revels in hearing himself 
called a cynical, impudent slanderer. All that he needed was a fixed pension. He 
got one by dedicating to the Pope a second-rate poem.® 


Aretino would not have questioned any of this. As if to illustrate it, he asked 
the Mantuan ambassador to solicit for him from Federigo “two pairs of shirts 
worked with gold... two pairs worked in silk, together with two golden caps.” 
When these took too much time in coming he threatened to annihilate the 
Marquis with a diatribe. The ambassador warmed Federigo: “Your Excellency 
knows his tongue; therefore I will say no more.” Soon four shirts worked in gold 


arrived, and four of silk, and two gold caps, and two silk hats. “Aretino,” wrote 
the ambassador, “is satisfied.” Pietro could now really dress like a duke. 

This second period of Roman prosperity was ended by a cloak-and-dagger 
romance. Aretino composed an insulting sonnet on a young woman employed in 
the datary’s kitchen. Another of Giberti’s household, Achille della Volta, 
attacked Aretino in the street at two o’clock in the morning (1525), stabbed him 
twice in the chest, and so severely in the right hand that two fingers had to be cut 
off. The wounds were not mortal; Aretino healed rapidly. He demanded the 
arrest of Achille, but neither Clement nor his datary intervened. Pietro suspected 
the datary of planning to have him murdered, and he decided that the time had 
come for another Italian tour. He moved to Mantua, and resumed his service 
with Federigo (1525). A year later, hearing that Giovanni delle Bande Nere was 
marshaling a force to check Frundsberg’s invasion, a secret atom of nobility 
stirred in him; he rode a hundred miles to join Giovanni at Lodi. All the ink in 
his veins tingled at the thought that he, the poor poet, might become a man of 
action, might even carve out for himself a principality, and be himself a prince, 
and no mere literary menial of a prince. And, indeed, the young commander, as 
generous as Don Quixote, promised to make him a marquis at least. But brave 
Giovanni was killed, and Aretino, putting aside the helmet he had received, 
returned to Mantua and his pen. 

He composed now a mock giudizio, or almanac, for 1527, predicting absurd 
or evil fates for those he disliked. Furious against Clement for giving Giovanni 
delle Bande Nere inadequate and vacillating support, Aretino included the Pope 
among the victims of his satire. Clement expressed surprise that Federigo should 
harbor so irreverent an enemy of the papacy. Federigo gave Aretino a hundred 
crowns, and advised him to get out of the papal reach. “I will go to Venice,” said 
Pietro; “only in Venice does justice hold the scales with an even balance.” He 
arrived in March, 1527, and took a house on the Grand Canal. He was fascinated 
by the views across the lagoon, and by the teeming traffic of what he called “the 
fairest highway in the world.” “I have determined,” he wrote, “to live in Venice 
forever.” He addressed a letter of lordly compliments to the Doge Andrea Gritti, 
praising the majestic beauty of Venice, the justice of her laws, the security of her 
people, the asylum she offered to political and intellectual refugees; and he 
added, magnificently: “I, who have stricken terror into kings... give myself to 
you, fathers of your people.”? The Doge took him at his own estimate, assured 
him of protection, assigned him a pension, and interceded for him with the Pope. 
Though invitations were to come to Aretino from several foreign courts, he 
remained a loyal resident of Venice throughout his remaining twenty-nine years. 


The furniture and art that he gathered into his new home attested the power of 
his pen, for they were given or made possible by the generosity or timidity of his 
patrons. Tintoretto himself painted the ceiling of Pietro’s private apartments. 
Soon the walls shone with pictures by Titian, Sebastiano del Piombo, Giulio 
Romano, Bronzino, Vasari; there were statues by Iacopo Sansovino and 
Alessandro Vittoria. A rich ebony casket contained the letters received by 
Aretino from princes, prelates, captains, artists, poets, musicians, and noble 
dames; later he would publish these letters in two volumes totaling 875 closely 
printed pages. There were carved chests and chairs, and a walnut bed fit for 
Pietro’s now ample form. Amid that art and luxury Aretino lived and dressed 
literally like a lord, dispersing charity to the neighborhood poor, entertaining a 
host of friends and a succession of mistresses. 

Where did he get the means to support so lavish a life? Partly from the sale of 
his writings to publishers, partly from gifts and pensions sent him by men and 
women who feared his scorn and sought his praise. The satires, poems, letters, 
and plays that rushed from his pen were bought by the most alert or important 
people in Italy, all eager to see what he had to say about personalities and events, 
and delighting in his blasts at the corruption, hypocrisy, oppression, and 
immorality of the times. Ariosto inserted into the 1532 edition of Orlando 
furioso two lines that added two titles to Pietro’s name: Ecco il flagello 
De’ principi, il divin Pietro Aretino—10 
“Behold the Scourge of Princes, the divine Pietro Aretino”; soon it became the 
fashion to speak of the coarsest and most scurrilous major writer of the age as 
divine. 

His renown was Continental. His satires were at once translated into French; a 
bookseller on the Rue St. Jacques in Paris made a fortune retailing them.1! They 
were welcomed in England, Poland, Hungary; Aretino and Machiavelli, said a 
contemporary, were the only Italian authors read in Germany. In Rome, where 
his favorite victims lived, his writings were sold out on the day of their 
publication. If we may take his own estimate, his receipts from his various 
publications amounted to a thousand crowns ($12,500?) a year. Moreover, in 
eighteen years, “the alchemy of my pen has drawn over 25,000 gold crowns 
from the entrails of various princes.” Kings, emperors, dukes, popes, cardinals, 
sultans, pirates were among his tributaries. Charles V gave him a collar worth 
300 crowns, Philip II another worth 400; Francis I a still more costly chain.1!2 
Francis and Charles competed for his favor with promises of fat pensions. 
Francis promised more than he gave; “I adored him,” said Aretino, “but never to 
get money from the stirring of his liberality is enough to cool the furnaces of 
Murano” (the suburb where the glass industry of Venice was concentrated).13 A 


knighthood was offered him, without income; he refused it, remarking that “a 
knighthood without revenue is like a wall without Forbidden signs; everybody 
commits nuisances there.”!4 So Pietro pledged his pen to Charles, and served 
him with unwonted fidelity. He was invited to meet the Emperor at Padua; on 
reaching that city he was hailed by a crowd, like a modern celebrity. Charles, out 
of all those present, chose Aretino to ride beside him through the city, and told 
him: “Every gentleman in Spain knows all your writings; they read everything of 
yours as fast as it is printed.” That night, at a state banquet, the son of the 
shoemaker sat at the Emperor’s right hand. Charles invited him to Spain; Pietro 
refused, having discovered Venice. Sitting beside the conqueror of Italy, Aretino 
was the first example of what was later called the power of the press; nothing 
like his influence would appear again in literature until Voltaire. 

His satires hardly hold our attention today, for their force lay mostly in 
pointed allusion to local events too tied to the time to have lasting significance. 
They were popular because it is hard for us not to enjoy the excoriation of 
others; because they exposed real abuses, and courageously attacked the great 
and powerful; and because they brought all the resources of the language of the 
streets to the uses of literature and gainful literary homicide. Aretino exploited 
the human interest in sex and sin by writing Ragionamenti—conversations— 
among prostitutes about the secrets and practices of nuns, wives, and courtesans. 
The title page announced the book as “The Dialogues of Nanna and Antonia... 
composed by the divine Aretino for his pet monkey Capricio, and for the 
correction of the three states of women. Given to the printer in this month of 
April, 1533, in the illustrious city of Venice.”!5 Aretino here anticipates the 
rollicking ribaldry and epithetic frenzy of Rabelais; he revels in four-letter 
words, and achieves some startling phrases (“I’d wager my soul against a 
pistachio nut”); and he indites such lively descriptions as that of the pretty wife 
of seventeen—the “finest little piece of flesh that I think I ever saw”—who, 
married to a man of sixty, took to sleepwalking as a way of “jousting with the 
lances of the night.”!6 The conclusions to which the dialogues come is that 
courtesans are the most praiseworthy of the three classes of women, for the 
wives and nuns are faithless to their vows, while the courtesans live up to their 
professions and give an honest night’s labor for their pay. Italy was not shocked; 
it laughed with delight. 

Now, too, Aretino composed the most popular of his plays—La cortigiana, 
The Courtesan. Like most Italian comedies of the Renaissance, it followed the 
Plautine tradition of servants making fools of their masters, arranging intrigues 
for them, serving as their panders and their brains. But Aretino added something 
of his own: his burlesque and bawdy humor, his intimacy with prostitutes, his 


hatred of courts—above all, of the papal court —and his uninhibited transcript of 
life as he had seen it in the brothels and palaces of Rome. He laid bare the 
hypocrisies, timeserving, humiliations, flatteries required of the courtier; and in a 
famous line he defined slander as “telling the truth”; it was his pithy apologia for 
his life. In another Aretino comedy, Talanta, the title character is again a 
prostitute, and the story turns on the tricks she plays upon her four lovers, and 
her ways of squeezing money out of their agitation. Another play, Ipocrita, was 
an Italian Tartuffe; indeed, Moliére is a French continuation of the Aretine 
comedies, deodorized and improved. 

In the same year that produced these idyls of the stews, Aretino composed a 
long series of religious works—Tee Humanity of Christ, The Seven Penitential 
Psalms, The Life of the Virgin Mary, The Life of the Virgin Catherine, The Life 
of St. Thomas, Lord of Aquino, etc. They were largely compounded of fiction, 
and Pietro confessed that they were “poetical lies,” but they won him the 
plaudits of the pious, even of the virtuous Vittoria Colonna. In some quarters he 
was regarded as a pillar of the Church. There was talk of making him a cardinal. 

It was probably his letters that sustained his fame as well as his fortune. Many 
of these were eulogies addressed to the eulogized, or to persons near them. They 
were frankly intended to elicit gifts, pensions, or other favors; sometimes they 
specified what was to be given, and when. Aretino published—printed—these 
letters almost as soon as he wrote them; this was necessary to their extractive 
power. Italy snapped them up because they provided an indirect intimacy with 
famous men and women, and because they were written with an originality, 
vivacity, and force unequaled by any other writer of the day. Aretino had style 
without seeking it. He laughed at the Bembos who polished their stanzas into 
perfect lifelessness; he ended the humanist idolatry of Latin, of correctness and 
grace. Pretending to be ignorant of literature, he felt free from cramping 
exemplars; he accepted in his writing one overruling rule: to enounce 
spontaneously, in direct and simple language, his experience and criticism of 
life, and the needs of his wardrobe and larder. Amid the mountain of hypocritical 
rubbish of these letters some diamonds can be found: tender epistles to a favorite 
ailing harlot, lusty accounts of his domestic history, a sunset described in a letter 
to Titian almost as brilliantly as Titian or Turner could paint it, and a letter to 
Michelangelo suggesting, for The Last Judgment, a design much more 
appropriate than that which the artist used. 

Aretino’s understanding and appreciation of art were among the better 
qualities of his character. His most intimate male friends were Titian and 
Sansovino. Together they had many a feast, usually graced with feminine 
company usually venal; and there, when the talk turned on art, Aretino could 


hold his own. His letters sang the praises of Titian to a host of possible patrons, 
and won Vecelli several lucrative commissions, in which Pietro may have 
shared. It was Aretino who persuaded the Doge, the Emperor, and the Pope to sit 
to Titian for portraits. Titian painted Aretino twice, and each time made a 
masterpiece of mountainous and vulgar vitality. Sansovino, pretending to carve 
an Apostle, placed the old satyr’s head on a sacristy door in St. Mark’s; and 
perhaps Michelangelo, in The Last Judgment, portrayed him as St. Bartholomew. 

He was both better and worse than he was painted. He had almost every vice, 
and was accused of sodomy. His hypocrisy made his own Ipocrita seem by 
comparison sincere. His language, when he set his mind to it, could be a cloaca 
maxima of filth. He could be brutal and unmanly, as when he gloated over the 
fallen Clement; but he had the grace to write, later: “I am ashamed that in 
censuring him I did so in the depth of his afflictions.”!” He was physically an 
unabashed coward; but he had the courage to denounce powerful persons and 
highly cherished abuses. His most visible virtue was generosity. He gave to his 
friends and the poor a large part of what he received in pensions, earnings, gifts, 
and bribes. He waived royalties on his published letters, so that they might be 
sold more cheaply, and acquire wider fame and higher value. He was annually 
near bankruptcy with Christmas giving. Giovanni delle Bande Nere said to 
Guicciardini: “I yield to no man in generosity, unless it be to Messer Pietro, 
when he has means.”!® He helped his friends to sell their pictures and (as in the 
case of Sansovino) to get release from jail. “Everybody comes to me,” he wrote, 
“as if I were a custodian of the royal treasury. Let a poor girl be confined, and 
my house pays the expenses. Let anyone be put into prison, and the cost falls 
upon me. Soldiers without equipment, strangers down on their luck, stray 
cavaliers without number, come to my house to refit.”19 If at times he had 
twenty-two women in his house, it was not that they constituted his harem; some 
were nursing unexpected infants, and found a refuge under his roof; we note that 
a bishop sent him shoes for one of these women. Many of the women whom he 
used or succored loved and honored him; six favorite courtesans proudly called 
themselves “Aretines.” 

He had whatever virtue is implied by abundant animal spirits; in private he 
was a good-natured animal who had never learned a moral code. He thought— 
with some excuse in those times—that no person of any consequence had any 
real moral code. He told Vasari that he had never seen a maiden whose features 
did not betray a touch of sensuality.29 His own sensuality was gross, but to his 
friends it appeared to be merely the spontaneous exuberance of life. Hundreds of 
people found him lovable; princes and priests delighted in his conversation. He 
had no education, but he seemed to know everybody and everything. He became 


human in his love for Giovanni delle Bande Nere, for Caterina and the two 
children she bore him, and for frail, consumptive, gracious, faithless Pierina 
Riccia. 

She came into his household as the fourteen-year-old wife of his secretary. 
They lived with him, and he played father to her; soon he loved her with a 
consuming and solicitous paternal affection. He reformed his morals, kept, of his 
mistresses, only Caterina and their babe Adria. Then, just as he was simmering 
down to respectability, a Venetian nobleman, whose wife he had charmed, 
accused him in court of blasphemy and sodomy. He denied the charges, but 
dared not face the exposures and chances of trial; conviction would have meant 
long imprisonment or death. He fled from his house, and hid for weeks with 
friends. They persuaded the court to dismiss the charges; Aretino returned to his 
home in triumph, cheered by crowds on both sides of the Grand Canal. But he 
was heartbroken to find in Pierina’s eyes that she thought him guilty. Then 
Pierina’s husband deserted her. When she came to Pietro for consolation he 
made her his mistress. She developed tuberculosis, and for thirteen months was 
near death; he nursed her with anxious tenderness, and brought her back to 
health. At the height of his devotion she left him for a younger lover. He tried to 
convince himself that it was better so, but from that day his spirit was broken, 
and old age advanced upon him triumphantly. 

He grew fat, but never ceased to vaunt his sexual powers. He frequented 
brothels, and became more and more religious, he who in his youth had laughed 
at resurrections as “nonsense” which “only the rabble takes seriously.”2! In 1554 
he went to Rome hoping to be crowned with a red hat, but Julius III could only 
make him a Knight of St. Peter. In that year he was evicted from the Casa 
Aretino for failure to pay his rent. He took more modest quarters, away from the 
Grand Canal. Two years later he died of apoplexy, aged sixty-four. He had 
confessed some fraction of his sins, and had received the Eucharist and Extreme 
Unction; and he was buried in the church of San Luca as if he had not been the 
very paragon and apostle of lechery. A wit composed for him a possible epitaph: 
Qui giace l’Aretin, poeta tosco, Chi disse mal d’ognun fuorche Dio, Scusandosi 
col dir, Non lo conosco;— which is to say: Here lies the Tuscan poet Aretino, 
Who evil spoke of everyone but God, Giving as his excuse, “I never knew him.” 


II. TITIAN AND THE KINGS: 1530-76 


In 1530, at Bologna, Aretino introduced Titian to Charles V. The Emperor, 
absorbed in reorganizing Italy, sat impatiently for a portrait, and paid the 
astonished artist a single ducat ($12.50). Federigo of Mantua, calling Titian “the 


best painter now living,” added out of his own pocket a princely 150 ducats to 
the fee. Gradually the Duke brought Charles to his own point of view. In 1532 
artist and Emperor met again. During the next sixteen years Titian painted a 
dazzling sequence of Imperial portraits: Charles in full armor (1532, now lost); 
Charles in brocaded coat, embroidered doublet, white breeches, stockings and 
shoes, and black cap with an inappropriate white feather (1533?); Charles with 
the Empress Isabella (1538); Charles in shining armor on a prancing steed at the 
battle of Miihlberg (1548)—a glory of color and pride; Charles in somber black, 
seated meditative on a balcony (1548). It is a credit to painter and King that 
these portraits make no attempt to idealize their subject, except in costume; they 
show Charles’s unprepossessing features, his bad skin, his gloomy spirit, and a 
certain capacity for cruelty; and yet they reveal the Emperor, a man of burdens 
and authority, a cold, hard mind that had brought half of western Europe under 
its rule. He could be kind nevertheless, and atone handsomely for his initial 
miserliness. In 1533 he sent Titian a patent making him a count palatine, and a 
Knight of the Golden Spur; and from that year Titian was officially court painter 
to the most powerful monarch in Christendom. 

Meanwhile, presumably through Federigo, Titian had entered into 
correspondence with Francesco Maria della Rovere, Duke of Urbino, who had 
married Eleonora Gonzaga, Federigo’s sister and Isabella’s daughter. Since 
Francesco was now commander in chief of the Venetian armies, he and his 
Duchess were frequently in Venice. There Titian painted their portraits: a man 
nine tenths mail (for Titian liked its sheen), a woman pale and resigned after 
many illnesses. For them Titian painted on wood a Magdalen attractive only for 
the remarkable variations of light and hue that the artist gave to her auburn hair; 
and again for them a lovely portrait, in green and brown, known only as La 
Bella, and now in the Pitti Gallery. For Federigo’s successor, Duke Guidobaldo 
II, Titian made one of art’s most perfect nudes, the Venus of Urbino (c. 1538). 
Titian, we are told, had put some finishing touches on Giorgione’s Sleeping 
Venus; now he imitated that masterpiece in all but the accompaniments and the 
features. Here the face lacks the guileless peace of Giorgione’s version; and 
instead of a quiet landscape we see a rich interior of green curtain, brown drape, 
and red couch, while two maids search for robes gorgeous enough to fitly clothe 
the lady’s golden flesh. 

From Duke and Emperor Titian passed on to paint the Pope. Paul III was also 
imperial: a man of virile character and subtle craft, with a face that recorded two 
generations of history; here was a better opportunity for Titian than he had found 
in the uncommunicative Emperor. At Bologna in 1535 Paul faced bravely the 
realism of Titian’s portraiture. Aged sixty-seven, tired but indomitable, he sat in 


his flowing papal robes, the long head and large beard bent over a once powerful 
frame, the ring of authority conspicuous on his aristocratic hand; this and 
Raphael’s Julius IT contest the distinction of being the finest, deepest portrait of 
the Italian Renaissance. In 1545 the Pope invited Titian, himself now sixty-eight, 
to Rome. The artist was lodged in the Belvedere, and received all the honors of 
the city; Vasari acted as his cicerone in showing him the wonders of classic and 
Renaissance Rome; even Michelangelo welcomed him, and, in a moment of 
courtesy, concealed from him an opinion expressed to friends, that Titian would 
have been a greater painter had he learned to draw.22 There Titian painted Paul 
again, older, more bent, more harassed than before, between two obsequious 
grandsons who were soon to rebel against the Pope; this, too, is among Titian’s 
profoundest works. For one of these grandsons, Ottavio Farnese, he painted the 
voluptuous Danaé of the Naples Museum. After eight months in Rome he 
traveled slowly back via Florence to Venice (1546), hoping to spend his 
remaining days there in rest and peace. 

But a year later the Emperor urgently called him over the Alps to Augsburg. 
There he stayed nine months, making two of the imperial portraits listed above, 
and immortalizing slim Spanish grandees and mountainous Teutons like the 
Elector Johann Friedrich of Saxony. On a second visit to Augsburg (1550) Titian 
met the future Philip II of Spain, and made several pictures of him; one of these, 
in the Prado, is among the master portraits of the Renaissance. Lovelier still is 
the likeness that he painted of Charles’s Portuguese wife, the Empress Isabella. 
She had died in 1539, but the Emperor, four years later, gave Titian a middling 
representation of her by an obscure artist, and asked him to change it into a work 
of finished art. The result may not resemble the Empress, but even as an 
imaginary portrait this Isabella of Portugal must rank high among Titian’s 
pictures: a refined and melancholy face, a most royal costume, a book of prayers 
to console her premonition of an early death, a distant landscape providing 
overtones of green and brown and blue. Titian many times over earned his noble 
rank. 

After his return from Augsburg (1552) Titian felt that he had traveled enough. 
He was seventy-five, and doubtless thought that he had not much longer to live. 
Perhaps his busyness made for his longevity; absorbed in painting after painting, 
he forgot to die. In a long succession of religious pictures (1522-70) he gave his 
own colorful and dramatic rendering of the Christian creed and story from Adam 
to Christ.! He commemorated with powerful images the Apostles and the saints. 
The best and most unpleasant of these is The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence (1558, 
I Gesuiti, Venice): the saint is being roasted on a gridiron by Roman soldiers and 
slaves, who add to his discomfort with hot irons and flagellation. These religious 


pictures do not move us as deeply as the similar works of the Florentines; they 
excel in anatomy, but give no sense of piety; one look at the athletic figures of 
Christ and the Apostles makes it clear that Titian’s interest was purely technical, 
that he was thinking of splendid bodies, not of ascetic saints. In the interval 
between the Bellini and Titian Christianity, while still proposing topics, had lost 
its spiritual hold on Venetian art.23 

That sensual element which is one requisite of pictorial or plastic art 
remained strong in Titian for almost a century. He repeated his Farnese Danaé in 
several variations, and made many a Venus for defenders of the faith. Philip I of 
Spain was his best customer for these “mythologies”; the royal apartments in 
Madrid were adorned with a Danaé, Venus and Adonis, Perseus and 
Andromeda, Jason and Medea, Actaeon and Diana, The Rape of Europa, 
Tarquin and Lucretia, Diana and Callisto, and Jupiter and Antiope (also known 
as The Venus of Pardo); and all but the last of these were painted by Titian after 
1553, when he was seventy-six or more. It is encouraging to find the Master’s 
imagination creating in his eighties female nudes as perfect as those that he had 
portrayed in his prime. The Dianas, with their upswept auburn hair, are of the 
type that Veronese was using—blonde Venuses almost lovelier than any 
Aphrodite of the Greeks. Perhaps the same lady, grown ampler, appears in Venus 
with the Mirror (c. 1555, Washington); she is again the Venus who clings to 
Adonis in the Prado picture, struggling to woo him from his dogs. Not even in 
Correggio is there so frankly sensual a riot of feminine flesh. And there are still 
other Venuses scattered in the galleries, but once peopling Titian’s brain: the 
Venus Anadyomene (c. 1520) of Bridgewater House, standing in the bath, and 
modestly concealed below the knees; the Venus and Cupid (c. 1545) of the 
Uffizi—a Germanic blonde with impeccable hands; the clothed Venus of The 
Education of Cupid (c. 1565) in the Borghese Gallery; the Prado Venus with the 
Organ Player (c. 1545), who cannot keep his mind on his music; and a Venus 
with the Lute Player (1560) in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It must be said, 
however, that the women in these pictures are but part of their charm; Titian is 
interested in nature as well as women, and paints on several of these canvases 
splendid landscapes that are sometimes as lovely as the goddess herself. 

Greater and deeper than these mythological pictures are the portraits. If the 
Venuses display a sense of form that never grew dull, the portraits reveal in 
Titian an ability to seize and convey human character with a force of art 
unequaled, in their total gallery, by the combined portraits of any other hand. 
What could be finer than the anonymous Man with the Glove (c. 1520, Louvre)? 
—whose gloved left hand and delicate white ruff about the neck harmonize so 
well with the sensitive spirit mirrored in the eyes. Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici 


(1533, Pitti) is a less searching portrayal, and yet in the face are the subtlety, the 
artistic sense, the love of power, that marked the Medici. The Francis I (c. 1538, 
Louvre) made the French King’s features famous, sending over the world, in a 
hundred thousand reproductions, the feathered hat and jolly eye and rapier nose 
and handsome beard and scarlet shirt of the man who lost Italy but won 
Leonardo and Cellini and a hundred women. Titian’s official post required him 
to paint portraits of various doges; nearly all these portraits are lost; three 
masterly figures remain: Niccolo Marcello (who died before Titan’s birth)—an 
ugly face and a gorgeous robe; Antonio Grimant (in the picture of Faith in the 
Doges’ Palace)—an ascetic face and a gorgeous robe; and Andrea Gritti—a less 
gorgeous robe, but a powerful face concentrating in itself all the resolute majesty 
of Venice. In an opposite vein is the delicate Clarice Strozzi, which Aretino 
praised too fully. The portraits of Aretino, in the Pitti Gallery at Florence and in 
the Frick Collection in New York, are merciless evocations of a fascinating 
scoundrel by his dearest friend. Tenderer is Titian’s commemoration of Bembo, 
the poet lover by this time (1542) become a cardinal. Among the greatest 
portraits in Titian’s gallery is The Jurist Ippolito Riminaldi (1542), once known 
as The Duke of Norfolk—disheveled brown hair, high forehead, scanty mustache 
and beard, firm lips, fine nose, piercing glance; we begin to understand Italy and 
Venice better when we see that they had such men, in whom fine bodies and fine 
clothes were but the outward form of strong wills ready for any challenge, and 
penetrating minds alert to every facet of experience and art. 

Titian’s most interesting portraits were of himself. He pictured himself 
several times, finally at eighty-nine. Standing before this autoritratto in the 
Prado, we see a face lined and yet cleaned by the flow of countless days; a 
skullcap not quite enclosing the white hair; a red beard almost covering the face; 
a large nose breathing power; blue eyes a little somber, seeing death closer than 
it really was; the hand grasping a brush—the great artistic passion not yet spent. 
This—not the doges, not the senators, not the merchants—was the lord of 
Venice for half a century, giving immortality to transient aristocrats and kings, 
and raising his adopted city to a place beside Florence and Rome in the history 
of the Renaissance. 

He was a rich man now, though the memory of early insecurity made him 
acquisitive to the end. Venice exempted him from certain taxes, “out of regard 
for his rare excellence.”24 He wore elegant clothing, and lived in a comfortable 
home with a spacious garden that overlooked the lagoon; we picture him there 
entertaining poets, artists, blue bloods, cardinals, and kings. The mistress whom 
he had married in 1525, after having two sons by her, died in 1530, and he 
resumed the baccalaureate liberty that he had enjoyed for almost half a century 


before. His daughter Lavinia was a joy and pride, and he made fond portraits of 
her, even in her matronly amplitude; but she too died a few years after his 
marriage. One son, Pomponio, became a worthless wastrel, saddening the old 
man’s heart; the other, Orazio, painted some lost pictures, and probably shared 
in the works ascribed to his father’s final years. Perhaps another of Titian’s 
pupils—Domenico Theotocopoulos, “El Greco”—helped him then, though there 
is no sign of it in Titian’s buxom figures and joyous scenes. 

Far into old age he painted almost every day, and found in his art his only 
secure happiness. There he knew that he was master, that all the world acclaimed 
him, and that his hand had not lost its cunning, nor his eye its keenness; even his 
intellect, as well as his imagination, seemed to keep its power to the end. Some 
purchasers complained that these final paintings were sent to them unfinished; 
even so, they were miracles. Probably no other painter—excepting Raphael— 
ever possessed such technical facility, such control of color and texture, such 
wizardry of variegated light. His faults were those of rapid execution, sometimes 
of careless drawing; most of his preliminary designs were tentative; yet, when he 
cared to take the time, he could produce such a marvel as the pen drawing of 
Medoro and Angelica in the Musée Bonnat at Bayonne. In portraiture he had to 
work rapidly, for his subjects were too impatient and occupied to give him long 
or frequent sittings; therefore he made a quick sketch and painted from that, 
perhaps putting more into the subject’s face and head than was really there. In 
paintings other than portraits he gave too much prominence to physical features, 
and seldom caught the spiritual essence; in depth of insight and feeling he could 
not match Leonardo or Michelangelo. But how healthy his art is compared with 
theirs! No abnormal introverted broodings, no volcanic grumblings at the nature 
of the world and man; Titian took the world as he found it, took men as he found 
them, took women when he found them, and enjoyed them all. He was a frank 
pagan, who contemplated the architecture of woman with delight through ninety 
years; even his Virgins are healthy, happy, and nubile. The poverty, grief, and 
insecurity of life found little room in Titian’s art; except for a few martyrdoms 
and crucifixions, all is beauty and joy. 

He grew old while painting, and lived a quarter century after the normal span 
of life. In his eighty-eighth year he traveled to Brescia, and accepted an arduous 
commission to paint a ceiling in the palace of the commune. Vasari, visiting him 
in his ninetieth year, found him at work, brush in hand. At ninety-one he painted 
a portrait of Iacopo da Strada (Vienna), brilliant with color, strong with 
character. But now at last his hand began to tremble, his eyes grew weak, and he 
felt that the time had come for piety. In 1576, aged ninety-nine, he agreed to 
paint a Burial of Christ for the church of the Frari, in exchange for a burial place 


there, where already two of his greatest works were hung. He did not finish it, 
and he fell a year short of living out a century. In that year plague broke out in 
Venice; on each day two hundred died; a fourth of the population succumbed to 
the pestilence. Titian himself died during the plague, probably not of it but from 
old age (August 26, 1576). The government set aside its prohibition of public 
gatherings in order to give him a state funeral. He was buried in Santa Maria 
Gloriosa de’ Frari, as he had wished. It was the end of a magnificent life, and a 
wondrous age. 


IV. TINTORETTO: 1518—94 


It was not quite the end; for a power and spirit almost as great had still 
eighteen years to live, and had still to paint his Paradise. 

Iacopo Robusti was the son of a dyer; hence the diminutive nickname by 
which the whimsical Italians have sent him down to history. He became indeed a 
tintor as a great colorist; but his family name fitted him well enough, for only a 
robust soul could have survived the long struggle that Iacopo had to fight for 
recognition. 

Almost the first notice we have of him is that he was apprenticed to Titian at 
an unknown age, and was dismissed after a few days. Carlo Ridolfi, writing a 
century later, recounts the incident from the point of view of Tintoretto’s 
descendants: When Titian came home and entered the place where his students 
were, he saw some papers sticking out from a desk; and seeing certain figures 
drawn on them, he asked who had done them. Iacopo said timidly that they were 
by his hand. Thereupon Titian, foreseeing from such beginnings that the lad 
would become a very able man, and would bring him some trouble in art, 
impatiently, as soon as he had gone upstairs and laid aside his mantle, bade 
Girolamo Dante, his chief pupil, to immediately forbid Iacopo the house. So a 
little tinge of jealousy works in human hearts.25 


We should like to reject this story, but Aretino, Titian’s bosom friend, alludes to 
the incident in a letter of 1549. The dismissal is a fact, the interpretation is 
problematic. It is hard to believe that Titian, who was already a painter to kings 
when Iacopo was only a lad of twelve, could be jealous of so hypothetical a 
competitor, or that he could see the future Tintoretto in the drawings of a student 
just admitted to his school. It is possible that the drawings offended Titian by 
their carelessness rather than by their excellence; careless drawing remained a 
fault in Tintoretto through many years. Iacopo throughout his life expressed 
great admiration for Titian, treasured a picture that Titian had given him, and put 


upon the wall of his studio a constant reminder of what he aspired to achieve in 
painting: “The design of Michelangelo and the color of Titian.”26 

According to Ridolfi and tradition, Iacopo had no instruction after leaving 
Titian, but taught himself by assiduous copying and experiment. He dissected 
bodies to learn anatomy. He observed almost every object in his experience with 
predatory eagerness, resolved to capture it in full detail in one or another of his 
paintings. He made models in wax, wood, or cardboard, dressed them, and drew 
them from every angle to find ways of portraying three dimensions in two. He 
had casts made and sent to him of ancient marbles in Florence and Rome, and of 
Michelangelo’s statuary; he set up these casts in his studio, and painted images 
of them in divers shadows and lights. He was fascinated by the variations 
produced in the appearance of objects by changes in the quantity, character, and 
incidence of light; he made a hundred pictures by lamp or candle illumination; 
he grew too fond of dim backgrounds and heavy shadows; he became a 
specialist in picturing the play of light and shade upon hands and face and 
drapes, buildings and landscapes and clouds. He left no pebble unturned in his 
struggle for excellence. 

Nevertheless there was an impatient haste, and lack of finish, in his work — 
possibly a penalty of self-instruction—which deferred the public recognition of 
his art. For years after reaching manhood he had to solicit opportunities. He 
painted furniture, frescoed house fronts, begged builders to get him decorative 
jobs at low fees, and tried to sell his pictures by displaying them in St. Mark’s 
Square.2” Everybody wanted Titian; and Titian and Aretino saw to it that nobody 
of extractable substance should get anyone but Titian, or, if Titian was busy, 
Bonifazio Veronese. Jacopo must have resented Aretino’s pictorial pandering, 
but later, when the great Scourge came to him for a portrait, the artist pulled an 
impressive pistol from his pocket, pretended to measure with it Aretino’s 
majestic dimensions, and enjoyed the mighty blackmailer’s fright;2° thereafter 
Pietro’s pen was polite to Tintoretto. When Iacopo noted the vast unpainted 
walls—fifty feet high—of the choir in the church of the Madonna dell’ Orto, he 
offered to cover their nakedness with frescoes for a total fee of 100 ducats 
($1250?); whereupon the Venetian painters complained that he was “injuring the 
trade” by underselling art. But Tintoretto was resolved to paint. 

He was thirty before his first triumph came. The Scuola di San Marco opened 
a competition for a painting of St. Mark delivering a slave. The story was in 
Iacopo de Voragine’s Golden Legend: a Provengal servant had promised St. 
Mark to make a pilgrimage to his grave in Alexandria; his master refused him 
permission to go, but he went nevertheless. When he returned the master ordered 
his eyes to be gouged out, but the iron points pressed upon them failed to 


penetrate their surface. The master ordered the slave’s limbs to be broken, but 
the iron rods failed to make any impression upon them. The master, recognizing 
the intervention of St. Mark, pardoned the slave. Tintoretto’s picture told the tale 
with magnificent color, convincing realism, and dramatic intensity: the 
evangelist, clinging to his gospel, descends from heaven to rescue his devotee, 
who is about to be beheaded by a Moor, while a score of diverse figures look 
excitedly on. Iacopo seized every opportunity the story gave him: to limn 
powerful male and graceful female figures; to study the action of light upon 
Oriental velvets, silks, and turbans; to bathe the scene in colors learned from 
Giorgione and Titian. The directors of the Scuola were a bit frightened by the 
fleshly realism of the painting; they debated whether to place it on their walls; 
the impetuous Tintoretto proudly snatched it from their hands and took it home. 
They came and begged him to return it; he let them wait a chastening while, then 
yielded it. Aretino sent him a word of praise, and career was now open to his 
talent. 

Soon commissions came in multitude. A dozen churches solicited him, a 
dozen lords, half a dozen princes and states. For these he told again, in a hundred 
paintings, the mighty epic of the Christian cosmology, theology, and 
eschatology, from the Creation to the Last Judgment. He was not a religious 
man; few artists were in this sixteenth-century Venice—half molded in soul and 
dominions by the heretical or Islamic East; art was his religion, to which he 
sacrificed night and day. But what finer subjects could a painter fancy than the 
legends of Adam and Eve, and the story of Mary and her Babe, and the tragedy 
of the God-man crucified, and the sufferings and marvels of the saints, and the 
awful climax of all history in the summoning of the quick and the dead to the 
judgment seat of Christ?!! The best of this long series is The Presentation (c. 
1556), which Tintoretto painted for the church of Madonna dell’ Orto: the 
Temple of Jerusalem pictured in classic splendor; a timid little Mary welcomed 
by the high priest with outstretched arms and beard; a woman, drawn with the 
majesty of Pheidias, pointing Mary out to her daughter; other women and their 
children, vividly realized; a prophet preaching enigmatic prophecies; beggars 
and cripples half naked, crouching on the Temple steps; this is a picture rivaling 
the best of Titian, one of the grand paintings of the Renaissance. 

Tintoretto’s success was confirmed when (1564) the Scuola di San Rocco, or 
the Confraternity of St. Roch, named him to decorate their albergo or assembly 
rooms. To choose a painter for the vast wall surfaces, the directors invited artists 
to submit drawings for a picture to fit into a ceiling oval, showing St. Roch in 
glory. While Paolo Veronese, Andrea Schiavone, and others made sketches, 
Tintoretto painted a finished picture, flaming with color and alive with action; 


had the canvas secretly pasted in the assigned place and covered; and, on the day 
when the others presented their drawings, had this painting uncovered, to the 
consternation of judges and competitors. He excused this unorthodox strategy on 
the ground that he could work best in this impulsive way, instead of following a 
cartoon. The other artists cried foul; Tintoretto withdrew from the contest, but 
left the painting as a gift to the Fraternity. The Scuola finally accepted it, made 
Tintoretto a member, gave him a salary of a hundred ducats a year for life, and 
required of him, in return, to paint for them three pictures per year. 

In the next eighteen years (1564-81) he placed fifty-six scenes upon the 
albergo walls. The rooms were poorly lighted; Tintoretto had to work in 
semidarkness; he worked rapidly, laying on his colors coarsely, as to be seen 
from twenty feet below. These paintings became the most famous one-man 
exhibition in Venetian history; and later artists came to study them almost as 
students in Florence went to study Masaccio. Rain and damp attacked the 
pictures through the years, but they are still impressive in their scope and power. 
“Twenty or thirty years ago,” wrote Ruskin a hundred years ago, “they were 
taken down to be restored; but the man to whom the task was committed 
providentially died, and only one of them was spoiled.”29 

In this astonishing museum Tintoretto told the Christian story once more, but 
as it had never been painted before, with an audacious realism that took the 
episodes out of the world of ideal sentiment and placed them in such natural 
surroundings that legend seemed transformed into the most indubitable history. 
The capacity to see, to note every detail of a scene, to feel these details as giving 
life, to dash them on to the wall with a stroke or two of the brush—like the water 
visible through the laurel roots in the Magdalen—these were sparks of 
Tintoretto’s fire. He devoted the lower floor of the albergo to Mary: her humble 
surprise in the Annunciation, her modest grace in the Visitation, her simple awe 
at the precious Oriental gifts in the Adoration of the Magi, her slow procession 
on donkeyback across a peaceful landscape in The Flight into Egypt, safe from 
that “massacre of the innocents” which provides the most powerful picture in 
this group. On the walls of the main upper room Tintoretto recounted events in 
the life of Christ: the baptism by John, the temptation by Satan, the miracles, the 
Last Supper; this last was so unconventionally realistic that Ruskin called it “the 
worst I know of Tintoretto”:5° Christ at the farther end, the Apostles absorbed in 
eating or conversing, servants bustling about with food, a dog inquiring when he 
too may eat. In an inner room of the upper story Tintoretto painted two of his 
greatest paintings. Christ Before Pilate shows an unforgettable figure clad in a 
white robe as if in a shroud, standing quietly in weariness and resignation, and 
yet in dignity, before a Pilate trying to wash away the guilt of yielding to the 


bloodlust of a mob. And last of all—judged by Tintoretto to be his best work 
—The Crucifixion, challenging and surpassing Michelangelo’s Last Judgment in 
power and range of composition, in artistry of execution; forty feet of wall, and 
eighty figures, with horses, mountains, towers, trees, all with incredible fidelity 
to detail; Christ in visualized agony of body and soul; one robber being forced 
down upon a prostrate cross, and resisting to the last; another, a Titan of strength 
and desperation, being raised to his death by rough soldiers too angry at his 
weight to have a mind for pity; women huddled in terrified groups; spectators 
crowding eager to watch men suffer and die; and, in the distance, a lowering sky 
offering no answer to the human tragedy but thunder and lightning and an 
indifferent rain. Here Tintoretto has reached his zenith, and equaled the best. 

To all these masterpieces in the albergo Tintoretto added eight pictures for 
the church of the same Fraternity, chiefly concerning St. Roch himself. One of 
these paintings stands out, if only through its terribilita—The Pool of Bethesda. 
The artist takes his text from the fifth chapter of the Fourth Gospel: “a crowd of 
invalids used to lie” there, “the blind, the lame, and folk with shriveled limbs,” 
waiting for a chance to bathe in the healing pool. Tintoretto sees not the 
miraculous healing of the cripple, but the variously diseased or stricken 
multitude, and he draws them unflinchingly as he sees them, in their 
malformations, their rags and filth, their hope and despair. It is a scene as from 
Dante’s Inferno or Zola’s Lourdes. 

The same man who could so rage, with his art, against the ills that flesh is 
heir to, responded eagerly to the splendors of the flesh in the beauty of its health, 
and almost rivaled Titian and Correggio in portraying nudes. Though we might 
have expected his turbulent spirit and swift brush to fail in conveying the ancient 
sense of beauty in repose, we find, scattered over Europe, such delectable figures 
as the Danaé of the Lyons Museum, dressed in jewelry, the Leda and Swan of 
the Uffizi, the Venus and Vulcan of the Munich Pinacothek, the Dresden 
Deliverance of Arsinoé, the Mercury and Graces and Bacchus and Ariadne of 
the Doges’ Palace.... Symonds thought this last “if not the greatest, at any rate 
the most beautiful, oil painting in existence.”2! And yet more perfect is the 
London Gallery’s Origin of the Milky Way from Cupid’s pressure upon Juno’s 
breasts—as good an explanation as any. The Louvre, the Prado, Vienna, and the 
Washington Gallery have Susanna and the Elders in four Tintoretto versions. 
The Prado has a roomful of sensuous Tintorettos: A Young Venetian Woman 
drawing her robe aside to reveal her bosom; even in the Battle of the Turks and 
Christians two abstracting breasts appear amid the gleam of arms. And in the 
Verona Museum is a Concert of nine women musicians, three of them bare to 
the waist—as if ears could hear when eyes had so much to see. These pictures 


are not the best of Tintoretto; his forte was in the massive representation of virile 
life and heroic death; but they show that he too, like Giorgione and Titian, could 
turn a perilous curve with a steady hand. And in all his nudes there is no 
immodesty; there is a healthy sensualism; these gods and goddesses take nudity 
as natural, and are not conscious of it; it is divine of them to greet the sun “all 
face,” whole-bodily, and not be harassed and jailed with buttons and laces and 
bows. 

After avoiding marriage for nearly forty years, Tintoretto took to wife 
Faustina de’ Vescovi, who found him so disorderly and helpless that she 
achieved happiness in mothering him. She gave him eight children, three of 
whom became pardonable painters. They lived in a modest house not far from 
the church of Madonna dell’ Orto; and the artist seldom wandered from that 
vicinity except to paint in a Venetian church, palace, or fraternity; consequently 
he can be appreciated in his variety and power only in the city of his birth. The 
Duke of Mantua offered him a place at his court; he refused. He was happy only 
in his studio, where he worked literally night and day. He was a good husband 
and father, but cared nothing for the social pleasures. He was almost as solitary, 
independent, moody, melancholy, nervous, vehement, and proud as the 
Michelangelo whom he ever worshiped and ever strove to surpass. There was no 
peace in his soul or his works. Like Angelo, he honored strength of body and 
mind and spirit above surface beauty; his Virgins are often as unprepossessing as 
the Doni Madonna. He has left us his own portrait (now in the Louvre), painted 
when he was seventy-two; it could have been the head and face of Angelo 
himself—a strong and somber face, profound and wondering, and bearing the 
marks of a hundred storms. 

His own was his best portrait, but he painted some others that attest the depth 
of his insight and the integrity of his art. For there too he remained a realist, and 
no man dared sit for him who hoped to deceive posterity. Many a Venetian 
worthy has come down to us through Tintoretto’s brush: doges, senators, 
procurators, three proveditori of the mint, six treasurers; above all, in this group, 
Iacopo Soranzo—one of the great portraits in Venetian art; here too, are 
Sansovino the architect and Cornaro the centenarian. Surpassed in Tintoretto’s 
gallery of portraits only by the Soranzo are anonymous pictures of The Man ina 
Cuirass (Prado), the Portrait of an Old Man (Brescia), the Portrait of a Man 
(Hermitage, Leningrad) and A Moor in the Morgan Library in New York. In 
1574 Tintoretto disguised himself as an attendant of Doge Alvise Mocenigo, 
secured entry to the Venetian flagship Bucentaur, and clandestinely made a 
pastel sketch of Henry III of France; later, in the corner of a chamber where 


Henry gave audience to notables, Tintoretto perfected the portrait. Henry liked it 
so much that he offered a knighthood to the artist, who begged to be excused.32 

His acquaintance with the Venetian aristocracy had begun about 1556, when, 
with Veronese, he received a commission to paint canvases in the Ducal Palace. 
In the Sala del Maggior Consiglio he pictured The Coronation of Frederick 
Barbarossa and Barbarossa Excommunicated by Alexander III; in the Sala del 
Scrutinio he covered an entire wall with a Last Judgment. These so pleased the 
Senate that it chose him in 1572 to commemorate the great victory at Lepanto. 
All four of these paintings were destroyed in the fire of 1577. In 1574 the Senate 
engaged Tintoretto to decorate the Anticollegio (or antechamber); here the artist 
inspired the solons with Mercury and the Graces, Ariadne and Bacchus, the 
Forge of Vulcan, and Mars Pursued by Minerva. In the Sala de’ Pregadi or 
Senate Hall Tintoretto painted (1574-85) a series of spacious panels celebrating 
the doges of his time, pictured against the background of the majestic Square: St. 
Mark’s and its sparkling cupolas, or the Clock Tower, or the Campanile, or the 
stately fagade of the Libreria Vecchia, or the radiant arcades of the Doges’ 
Palace, or the misty or sunny vistas of the Grand Canal. Then, crowning this 
sequence to the taste of the proud government, he painted on the ceiling a 
triumphal picture of Venice Queen of the Seas, robed in splendor as a dogaressa, 
surrounded by circles of admiring divinities, and receiving from Tritons and 
Nereids the gifts of the waters—corals, shells, and pearls. 

After the great fire the undiscourageable Senate called upon Tintoretto to 
redeem the ruined walls with pictures that would drown all memory of the loss. 
In the Hall of Scrutiny he painted a tremendous battle scene, The Capture of 
Zara. On a wall of the Great Council chamber he pictured the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa Receiving Envoys from the Pope and the Doge, and on the 
ceiling a masterpiece, The Doge Niccolo da Ponte Receiving the Homage of 
Conquered Cities. 

When (1586) the Senate decided to cover the old fresco by Guariento on the 
east wall of the Council Chamber, they judged Tintoretto, then sixty-eight, to be 
too old for the task. They divided the assignment and the space between Paolo 
Veronese, then fifty-eight, and Francesco Bassano, thirty-seven. But Veronese 
died (1588) before the work was actually begun. Tintoretto offered to take his 
place, and proposed to cover the entire wall with one picture, The Glory of 
Paradise. The Senate agreed, and the old man, aided by his son Domenico and 
his daughter Marietta, laid out in the near-by Scuola della Misericordia the 
canvas sections that were to compose the picture. Many preliminary sketches 
were made; one, itself a chef-d’oeuvre, is in the Louvre. When all was set in 
place (1590) and Domenico had painted and concealed the seams, it constituted 


the largest oil painting that had yet been seen—seventy-two feet long by twenty- 
three feet high. The crowds that flocked to see it agreed with Ruskin that it was 
the culminating achievement of Venetian painting—‘“the most wonderful piece 
of pure, manly, and masterly oil painting in the world.”35 The Senate offered 
Tintoretto so great a fee that he returned part of it, again to the scandal of his 
fellow artists. 

Time has had its way with this Paradise, and today, when one enters the Hall 
of the Great Council, and turns back to the wall behind the doges’ throne, he 
does not find the picture that Tintoretto left there, but a painting so darkened by 
the smoke and damp of centuries that of the five hundred figures that filled it 
only a minority can now be made out distinctly by the eye. Circle within circle 
the figures vibrate—the simple blessed, the virgins, the confessors of the faith, 
the martyrs, the evangelists, the Apostles, the angels, the archangels—all 
concentered about Mary and her Son, as if these two, in some fitting recognition 
of woman as well as man, had become the real deities of Latin Christendom. 
And beyond the hundred figures that can be seen, Tintoretto makes us feel 
countless hundreds more. After all, even if only a few are chosen of the many 
called, there must have come to paradise, in sixteen Christian centuries, quite a 
happy host; and Tintoretto set himself to show their goodly number and their 
bliss. He did not deaden heaven with Dantesque solemnity; it was conceived as a 
place of joy, and only the radiantly happy were admitted there. It was the old 
artist’s exorcism of his own misanthropy. 

He had reason to be sad, for in the very year of the great picture’s unveiling 
his beloved daughter Marietta had died. Her skill in painting and music had been 
among the chief delights of his old age; and now that she was gone he seemed to 
think of nothing so much as of seeing her in another life. He went more 
frequently than before to Madonna dell’ Orto—Our Lady of the Garden—and 
there spent hours in meditation and prayer, at last a humble man. He still 
painted, and produced in these concluding years a series on St. Catherine for the 
church of her name. But in his seventy-seventh year a stomach ailment gave him 
such pain that he could no longer sleep. He made his will, bade good-bye to his 
wife and children and friends, and died on May 31, 1594. Madonna dell’ Orto 
received his remains. 

If, after boating through Venice to stand face to face in every corner of the 
city with this Michelangelo of the lagoons, we try to clear our conception of his 
art, the first impression is one of size and multitude, of enormous walls 
pullulating with human and animal forms, in a thousand degrees of beauty or 
ugliness, in a carnal confusion that has only this excuse, that it is life. This man 
who shunned and hated crowds saw them everywhere, and reproduced them with 


fierce veracity. He seems to have taken little interest in individuals; if he painted 
portraits it was frankly to earn a fee. He saw humanity in the gross, interpreted 
life and history in terms of masses of human beings struggling, competing, 
loving, enjoying, suffering; virile and comely, diseased and crippled, saved or 
damned. He covered canvases of awesome immensity, because only such 
expanses gave him scope to picture what he saw. While never completely 
mastering, as Titian did, the technique of pictorial art, he worked out for himself 
the method of these gigantic paintings, and to him above all is due the grandeur 
of the rooms in the Palace of the Doges. Therefore we must not ask of him any 
finesse of finishing. He is crude, rough, hurried, and sometimes creates a scene 
with a splash of the brush. His real fault is not this coarseness of surface—for 
even a coarse surface may illuminate significance—but the theatrical violence of 
the episodes he chooses, the unhealthy turbulence of his moods, the gloom in 
which he bathes the life he shows, and the tiresome repetition of his crowds; he 
was infatuated with number, as Michelangelo with forms and Rubens with flesh. 
And yet even in these multitudes what a wealth of meaningful detail, what 
accuracy and insight of observation, what inexhaustible individualization of the 
parts, what courageous realism where before there had only been imagination 
and sentiment! 

Our final feeling in the presence of these pictures is one of affirmative 
response: this is art in the grand style. Other artists have painted beauty, like 
Raphael, or strength, like Michelangelo, or the depths of the soul, like 
Rembrandt; but here in these cosmic canvases—as in the roar of a city, or in 
mute masses at prayer, or in the troubled and affectionate intimacies of a 
thousand homes—is humanity. No other artist has ever seen it so large or 
pictured it so completely. Sometimes, silent before those fading walls in the 
Palace of the Doges or in the Confraternity of St. Roch, the canvases of better 
artists fall from our memory, and we feel that if he could have finished like a 
jeweler after so conceiving like a giant, the little dyer would have been the 
greatest painter of them all. 


V. VERONESE: 1528-88 


Let us honor, in passing, some stars of the second magnitude; they too were 
part of the luminosity of Venice. Andrea Méldola was a Slavonian, and received 
the name Schiavone. He studied with Titian, and made a pretty Galatea on a 
chest in the Castello of Milan. In a Jupiter and Antiope (Leningrad) and a 
Presentation of the Virgin (Venice) he essayed a larger form, and produced 
canvases of brilliant coloring. Artists praised him, patrons ignored him, and 


Andrea had to carry his bearded dignity in rags. —Paris Bordone was the son of 
a saddler and the grandson of a shoemaker; but in the admirable democracy of 
genius—which appears in every rank-he made his way almost to the top in a 
Venice teeming with talent. Coming from Treviso to study under Titian, he 
matured so rapidly that at the age of thirty-eight he was invited to Paris by 
Francis I. He turned out some excellent religious pictures, like The Baptism of 
Christ (Washington) and The Holy Family (Milan), and reached his high point in 
The Fisherman Presenting St. Mark’s Ring to the Doge (Venice); but the 
painting that has ferried him over the years is his Venus and Eros (Uffizi) —a 
stout blonde who uses a fine robe to reveal her breasts, while Cupid clamors for 
her attention.!!!—Iacopo da Ponte, called il Bassano from his birthplace, reached 
a modest fame and fortune when Titian bought his Animals Going into the Ark; 
he painted some good portraits—e.g., The Bearded Man (Chicago)—and 
managed to live to the age of eighty-two without leaving behind him any 
pictured humans not clothed from head to foot. 

About 1553 there came from Verona to Venice a youth of twenty-five, Paolo 
Caliari, of a type contrasting sharply with Tintoretto: tranquil, friendly, sociable, 
self-critical, and only occasionally passionate. Like Tintoretto and nearly all 
educated Italians, he loved and practised music. He was generous and honorable, 
never offended a rival, never disappointed a patron. Venice called him il 
Veronese, and so the world knows him, though he adopted Venice as his home 
and one of his loves. He had many teachers in Verona, including his uncle 
Antonio Badile, who later gave him a daughter to wife; he was influenced by 
Giovanni Caroto and Brusasorci; but these factors in the development of his 
style soon faded in the warm brilliance of Venetian art and life. He never ceased 
to wonder at the changing skies playing their colors upon the Grand Canal; he 
marveled at the palaces and their tremulous reflections in the sea; he envied the 
aristocratic world of secure incomes, and artistic friendships, and gracious 
manners, and garments of silk and velvet almost more tempting to the touch than 
the beautiful women they enclosed. He wished himself an aristocrat; he dressed 
like one in lace and furs, and imitated the high code of honor that he ascribed to 
the Venetian upper class. He hardly ever painted poor people, or poverty, or 
tragedy; his aim was to put this bright and fortunate world of the Venetian rich 
upon immortal canvas, and make it fairer and finer than wealth without art could 
ever be. The lords and ladies, the bishops and abbots, the doges and senators, 
took to him fondly; and soon he was working on a dozen commissions. 

As early as 1553, when he was only twenty-five, he was asked to paint a 
ceiling for the Council of Ten in the Ducal Palace. There, likening the Council to 
Jove, he pictured Jupiter Overthrowing the Vices, now in the Louvre. It was not 


especially successful; the heavy figures cavorted precariously in the air; Paolo 
had not quite caught the spirit of Venice. But two years later he found himself, 
and touched mastery, in painting The Triumph of Mordecai on the ceiling of San 
Sebastiano; the face and figure of the Jewish hero were forcefully rendered, and 
the horses breathe reality. Titian himself may have been impressed, for when the 
Procurators of St. Mark’s charged him to organize the decoration of the Libreria 
Vecchia with pictured medallions, he allotted three to Veronese, one each to 
other artists and himself. The Procurators offered a golden chain for the best 
medallion; Paolo won it with a representation of Music in the form of three 
young women—one playing a lute, another singing, a third intent upon her viola 
da gamba—and a Cupid at a harpsichord, and Pan puffing at his pipes. In some 
later pictures Veronese portrays himself wearing his golden chain. 

Having acquired high repute for decorative painting, Paolo now received a 
lucrative assignment. The rich and lordly Barbaro family built in 1560 a 
luxurious villa at Macer, near that same Asolo where Caterina Comaro played 
queen and Bembo played with Platonic love. The Barbari chose none but leading 
artists to make this “the finest pleasure house of the Renaissance”:3° Andrea 
Palladio to design it, Alessandro Vittoria to ornament it with sculptured stucco, 
Veronese to fresco the ceilings and walls, spandrels and lunettes with scenes 
from pagan and Christian mythology. On the vault of the central dome he 
pictured Olympus—the gods who knew all the joys of life but never grew old 
and never died. Amid ethereal scenes the impish artist introduced a hunter, a 
monkey, and a dog so perfect in its form and alert vitality as to be fit to be a 
hound of heaven. On one wall a painted page looked across a distance at a 
painted maid, and she at him, and for an immortal moment they too fed on 
ambrosia. It was such a pleasure palace as only the more refined taste of Kublai 
Khan’s Chinese could have surpassed. 

Inevitably, in this archipelago of Eros, Paolo received commissions to paint 
nudes. They were not his forte; he preferred rich, soft raiment covering semi- 
Rubensian forms topped with comely characterless faces crowned with upswept 
coiffures of golden hair. The Mars and Venus now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art shows a fat and ungainly goddess with an unshapely dropsical leg. But 
she is lovely in the Venus and Adonis of the Prado, outshone only by the dog at 
her feet; without a dog Paolo could not paint. The finest of Veronese’s 
mythologies is The Rape of Europa in the Palace of the Doges: a landscape of 
dark trees, winged putti dropping garlands, Europa (the Phoenician princess) 
seating herself gaily upon the amorous bull, who licks one of her pretty feet, and 
turns out to be none other than Jupiter in a novel masquerade. The lucky 
Casanova of the skies here showed divine taste, for Europa, half robed in 


queenly array, is Veronese’s most successful synthesis of feminine perfection, 
worth leaving heaven for. The distant background continues the story by 
showing the bull carrying Europa across the Sea to Crete, where, says a pretty 
legend, she gave her name to a continent. 

Paolo himself took his time before surrendering to woman. He gathered 
samples till he was thirty-eight; then he married Elena Badile. She bore him two 
sons, Carlo and Gabriele; he trained both to be painters, and predicted, with 
more fondness than foresight, Carletto mi vincera—” Charlie will surpass 
me.”36 Like Correggio he bought a farm—at Sant’ Angelo di Treviso—and 
spent most of his married years there, managing his finances thriftily, and 
seldom straying from the Veneto. He was at forty (1568) the most sought-for 
painter in Italy, with invitations coming even from foreign lands. When Philip II 
asked him to decorate the Escorial he appreciated the compliment, but resisted 
the lure. 

Like his predecessors he was called upon to paint the sacred story for 
churches and worshipers.!V After a thousand Madonnas we find everything fresh 
and attractive in the Madonna of the Cuccino Family (Dresden): the handsome 
black-bearded donors, the disconcertingly natural children, and the white- 
shawled figure of fate—a woman of such majestic beauty as even Venetian art 
seldom equaled. The Marriage at Cana (Louvre) was just the scene that 
Veronese liked to paint: Roman architecture for a background, a dog or two in 
the foreground, and a hundred persons in a hundred attitudes. He drew them all 
as if everyone were to be a major portrait, and placed among them Titian, 
Tintoretto, Bassano, and himself, each playing a stringed instrument. Paolo, 
unlike Tintoretto, cared nothing for realism; instead of making his feasters such 
men and women as a small Judean town might furnish, he made the host a 
Venetian millionaire, gave him a palace worthy of Augustus, and guests and 
dogs of pedigree, and provided the tables with delicate food and miraculous 
wine. If one should judge from Veronese, Christ had many a feast amid His 
tribulations: in the Louvre we see Him dining in the house of Simon the 
Pharisee, with Magdalen washing His feet, and splendid female figures moving 
about among Corinthian columns; in Turin He sups in the house of Simon the 
leper, and in the Venice Academy He dines in the house of Levi. But then, again, 
in Veronese’s gallery, we see Christ fainting under the weight of the cross 
(Dresden), and crucified against a lowering sky, with the towers of Jerusalem 
dim in the distance below (Louvre). The end of the great drama is subdued: 
simple pilgrims supping with Christ at Emmaus, with charming children 
fondling the inevitable dog. 


Greater than these illustrations of the New Testament are Veronese’s pictures 
from the lives and legends of the saints: St. Helena robed in beauty, believing 
that she sees angels transporting the cross (London); St. Anthony tortured by a 
muscular youth and an angelic female (Caen); St. Jerome in the wilderness, 
comforted by his books (Chicago); St. George ecstatically welcoming 
martyrdom (San Giorgio, Venice); St. Anthony of Padua preaching to the fishes 
(Borghese)—a magnificent vista of sea and sky; St. Francis receiving the 
stigmata (Venice); St. Mennas brilliant in armor (Modena) and martyred 
(Prado); St. Catherine of Alexandria mystically married to the infant Christ 
(Santa Caterina, Venice); St. Sebastian flying the standard of faith and hope as 
he is led to martyrdom (San Sebastiano, Venice); St. Justina facing martyrdom 
with double jeopardy—in the Uffizi and in her church at Padua: all these are 
pictures not to be compared with the best of Titian or Tintoretto, but still 
meriting the name of masterpieces. Perhaps finer than any of these is The Family 
of Darius Before Alexander (London), with a somber queen and a lovely 
princess kneeling at the feet of the handsome and generous conqueror. 

As Paolo had begun his Venetian career with painting in the Ducal Palace, so 
he ended it with grand murals there, fit to thrill every patriotic Venetian soul. 
After the fires of 1574 and 1577, the decoration of the rebuilt interiors was 
assigned chiefly to Tintoretto and Veronese, and the theme was to be Venice 
herself, undaunted by fire or war, Turks or Portuguese. In the Sala del Collegio 
(Audience Chamber) Paolo and his assistants painted on the carved and gilded 
ceiling eleven allegorical pictures of extraordinary elegance—Meekness with her 
lamb... Dialectics looking through a web of her own making... and Venice, a 
queen in ermine, with the Lion of St. Mark lying quietly at her feet, and 
receiving honors from Justice and Peace. In a great oval in the ceiling of the Sala 
del Maggior Consiglio he painted The Triumph of Venice, picturing the 
incomparable city as a goddess enthroned among pagan deities, receiving a 
crown of glory from the sky; at her feet the leading lords and ladies of the city, 
and some tributary Moors; and below these, prancing warriors ready for her 
defense, and pages holding hounds in leash. This was the zenith of Veronese. 

In 1586 he was chosen to replace Guariento’s faded fresco, The Coronation of 
the Virgin, in that same Hall of the Great Council. His sketch was made and 
approved, and he was preparing to paint the canvas when he was stricken with 
fever. Venice was shocked to learn, in April 1588, that the still young painter of 
her glories was dead. The fathers at San Sebastiano begged for his remains, and 
Paolo was buried there, beneath the pictures by which he had made that church a 
home of his religious art. 


Time has reversed the judgment of his contemporaries, and ranks him below 
his robust contemporary. Technically he surpassed Tintoretto; in draftsmanship, 
composition, and color he was the culmination of Venetian painting. His 
crowded pictures are not confused; his scenes and episodes are clear, his 
backgrounds bright; Tintoretto seems a prince of darkness beside this idolater of 
light. Veronese was also the greatest decorative painter of the Italian 
Renaissance, ever ready to conceive some delightful turn or surprise of color and 
form, like the man suddenly stepping out from behind a curtain half drawn 
across a Classic portal in a fresco at the Villa Macer. But he was too joyously 
intent upon surface melodies to hear the subtle overtones, tragic discords, and 
deeper harmonies that make the greatest paintings great. His eye was too quick, 
his art too eager to picture all that it saw, and more that it merely imagined— 
Turks at the baptism of Christ, Teutons in the house of Levi, Venetians at 
Emmaus, dogs everywhere. He must have loved dogs, he made so many of them. 
He wanted to portray the brightest aspects of the world, and did so with 
unmatched radiance; he pictured Venice in a sunset glow of the joy of life. In his 
world there are only handsome nobles, stately matrons, bewitching princesses, 
voluptuous blondes; and every second picture is a feast. 

All the art world knows the story how the officers of the Inquisition-pursuant 
to a decree of the Council of Trent that all erroneous teaching must be avoided in 
art—summoned Veronese before them (1573), and demanded to know why he 
had introduced so many irreverent irrelevancies into The Feast in the House of 
Levi (Venice)—parrots, dwarfs, Germans, buffoons, halberdiers.... Paolo replied 
boldly that his “commission was to ornament the picture as seemed good to me. 
It was big, and with room for many figures.... Whenever an empty space in a 
picture needs filling up, I put in figures as the fancy takes me”—partly to 
balance the composition, and also, doubtless, to feast the observant eye. The 
Inquisition ordered him to amend the painting at his own cost, which he did.37 
That inquest marked the passage, in Venetian art, from the Renaissance to the 
Counter Reformation. 

Veronese had no distinguished disciples, but his influence overleaped 
generations to share in molding the art of Italy, Flanders, and France. Tiepolo 
recaptured his decorative flair after a long intermission; Rubens studied him 
carefully, learned the secrets of Paolo’s coloring, and inflated Veronese’s plump 
females to Flemish amplitude. Nicolas Poussin and Claude Lorrain found in him 
a guide to the use of architectural ornament in their landscapes, and Charles 
Lebrun followed Veronese in designing vast murals. To Veronese and Correggio 
the painters of eighteenth-century France looked for inspiration in their idyls of 
fétes champétres and aristocratic lovers playing at Arcadia; here stemmed 


Watteau and Fragonard; here rose the rosy nudes of Boucher, the gracious 
children and women conceived by Greuze. Here, perhaps, Turner found 
something of the sunshine with which he illuminated London. 

So, in Veronese’s blaze of color, ended the Golden Age of the Adriatic 
Queen. Art could hardly go further in the direction that it had followed from 
Giorgione to Veronese. Technical perfection had been reached; the heights had 
been scaled; now there would be a slow descent until, in the eighteenth century, 
Tiepolo would rival Veronese in decorative painting, and Goldoni would be the 
Aristophanes of Venice in a last burst of splendor before the republic’s death. 


VI. PERSPECTIVE 


As we look back across the heyday of Venetian art, and diffidently seek to 
assess its role in our heritage, we may say at once that only Florence and Rome 
rivaled it in excellence, splendor, and scope. It is true that the Venetian painters, 
even Titian, probed less deeply than the Florentines into the secret hopes and 
feelings, the despairs and tragedies of men, that often they loved the raiment and 
the flesh too keenly to reach the soul. Ruskin was right: after the Bellini, and 
excepting Lotto, real religion fades from Venetian art.2® The Venetians could not 
help it if the collapse of the Crusades, the triumph and spread of Islam, the 
deterioration of the papacy at Avignon and in the Papal Schism, the 
secularization of the papacy under Sixtus IV and Alexander VI, and finally the 
secession of Germany and England from the Roman Church, had weakened the 
faith even of the faithful, and had left many vigorous spirits no better philosophy 
than to eat and drink and mate and disappear. But never elsewhere had Christian 
art and pagan art lived in such contented harmony. The same brush that painted a 
Virgin painted a Venus next, and no one effectively complained. Nor was it a 
sybaritic art or life of luxury and ease; the artists worked themselves to 
exhaustion, and the people whom they portrayed were often men who fought 
battles and governed states, or women who ruled such men. 

The Venetian painters were too enamored of color to match the careful 
draftsmanship of the Florentine masters. But they were good draftsmen none the 
less. A Frenchman once said that l’été c’est un coloriste, l’hiver c’est un 
dessinateur—”’summer is a colorist, winter is a designer”;29 the leafless trees 
reveal pure line. But those lines are still there under the green of spring, the 
brown of summer, and autumn’s gold. Beneath the glory of color in Giorgione, 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Veronese there is line, but it is absorbed by the color, as 
the structural form of a symphony is concealed by its flow. 


Venetian art and literature sang the glory of Venice even as her economy sank 
to ruin in a Mediterranean dominated at one end by the Turks and deserted at the 
other by a Europe seeking American gold. And perhaps the artists and poets 
were justified. No vicissitudes of trade or war could extinguish the proud 
memory of a marvelous century—1480—1580—during which the Mocenigo and 
Priuli and Loredani had made and saved imperial Venice, and the Lombardi and 
Leopardi had adorned her with statuary, and Sansovino and Palladio had 
crowned her waters with churches and palaces, and the Bellini and Giorgione 
and Titian and Tintoretto and Veronese had lifted her to the art leadership of 
Italy, and Bembo had sung impeccable songs, and Manutius had poured forth, to 
all who cared, the literary heritage of Greece and Rome, and the irredeemable, 
irrepressible, Mephistophelean Scourge of Princes had sat enthroned on the 
Grand Canal, judging and milking the world. 


I. E.g., The Fall of Man (c. 1570, Prado)—a frank apotheosis of the human form; The Annunciation (c. 
1545, Scuola di San Rocco, Venice; still another in San Salvatore, Venice); The Gypsy Madonna (1510, 
Vienna); Mater Dolorosa (1554, Prado); The Presentation (1538, Venice)—a vast panorama (twenty-six by 
eleven and a half feet) of mountainous landscape, majestic architecture, and colorful figures, with Mary 
pictured as a girl diffidently ascending the Temple steps, two of Titian’s loveliest women at the base, 
against the wall an old woman realer than life, selling eggs; this is one of Titian’s finest religious pictures. 
He painted Mary again in The Virgin with the Rabbit (c. 1530, Louvre). The Transfiguration (c. 1560, San 
Salvatore, Venice), the work of a man of eighty-three, is a vigorous conception of the astonished Apostles, 
with a glowing representation of the illuminated Christ. In The Last Supper (1564 Escorial) every figure is 
masterly except that of Christ—where Leonardo also failed; and in Christ Crowned with Thorns (1542, 
Louvre), Jesus, as in Michelangelo, is a gladiator rather than a saint. The Ecce Homo of the Vienna Gallery 
(c. 1543) still leaves Christ a massive and muscular divinity, whom Pilate (a humorous portrait of Aretino) 
offers to a crowd not of Jerusalem’s rabble, but of such distinguished personalities as Charles V, Suleiman 
the Magnificent, Titian’s daughter Lavinia, and Titian himself. A Crucifixion in Ancona (c. 1560) reduces 
the suffering Christ to more credible proportions; and another in the Escorial (c. 1565) effectively pictures 
the darkness, at the final hour, enveloping hills and sky and cross and the watchers at its foot. Twice—in 
1529 (in the Louvre) and thirty years later (in the Prado)—Titian pictured The Burial of Christ; in the later 
—perhaps also in the earlier—painting he portrayed himself as Joseph of Arimathea. At an uncertain date 
he represented The Supper at Emmaus (Louvre), exquisite but too refined; Rembrandt would more 
successfully convey the awe felt in that moment of incredulous recognition. For Charles V Titian painted 
(1554) a picture variously called The Trinity or The Last Judgment, and labeled La Gloria in the Prado: a 
confusing mass of heads and legs, and, in a cloud, the First and Second Persons of the Trinity, with the 
Holy Ghost taking the form of light. It seems a little absurd, but the Emperor took it with him when he 
retired to a convent in 1557, and ordered it placed above the high altar after his death. 


II. A selection from Tintoretto’s religious paintings, excluding those at the Scuola di San Rocco (the 
churches named being all in Venice): I. OLD TESTAMENT SCENES: Creation of the Animals (Venice); 
Adam and Eve (Venice)—a uniquely illumined landscape; Cain and Abel (Venice); Abraham’s Sacrifice 
(Uffizi); Joseph and Fotiphar’s Wife (Prado); Finding of Moses (Escorial); Golden Calf (Madonna dell’ 
Orto); Gathering of the Manna (San Giorgio Maggiore)—a remarkable mingling of nature, men, women, 
and animals. 


Il. MADONNAS: Birth of the Virgin (Mantua)—almost as gracious as a Correggio; Annunciation 
(Berlin); Visitation (Bologna); Madonna and Child (Cleveland); Madonna and Saints (Ferrara)—splendid, 
but the saints are Michelangelesque octogenarian gladiators; Assumption (I Gesuiti)—weak and pale 
compared with Titian’s masterpiece in the Frari. 

Il. FROM THE LIFE OF CHRIST: Circumcision (Santa Maria del Carmine); Baptism (San Silvestro; a 
variant in the Prado); Jesus in the House of Martha (Munich)—exceptionally beautiful; Marriage at Cana 
(Madonna della Salute); Christ at the Sea of Galilee (Washington)—an almost impressionistic study in blue 
and green; Woman Taken in Adultery (Rome, Galleria Nazionale)—a pretty sinner in a too theatrical 
picture; Christ Washing the Apostles’ Feet (Escorial); Raising of Lazarus (Leipzig); Miracle of the Loaves 
and Fishes (New York); Christ and the Samaritan Woman (Uffizi); Last Supper (San Trovaso; another in 
San Stefano and in San Giorgio Maggiore, and a magnificent drawing in the Uffizi); Crucifixion (San 
Cassiano); Deposition (Venice, Parma, Milan, Pitti Gallery); Burial of Christ (San Giorgio Maggiore); 
Descent into Limbo (San Cassiano); Resurrection (Farrer Collection); Last Judgment (Madonna dell’ Orto) 
—a vain attempt to exceed the confusion and absurdities of Michelangelo’s Sistine Chapel fresco. 

IV. THE SAINTS: St. Augustine Healing Victims of the Plague (New York); Miracle of St. Agnes 
(Madonna dell’ Orto); St. George and the Dragon (London)—a study in light and shade, as of a night 
engagement; Marriage of St. Catherine (Ducal Palace); Martyrdom of St. Catherine (Venice)—in both 
cases a lovely lady whom only a fool would want to kill; Transportation of the Body of St. Mark (Venice), 
and Finding of the Body of St. Mark (Milan)—a masterly perspective of a darkened nave, a kneeling 
patrician in holy terror, a charming lass whose knees are clasped by a youth pretending fright, and a 
splendid St. Mark standing erect over his own corpse. 


III. This was one of many pictures taken from Italy by Hermann Goering during the Second World War, 
and recovered for Italy by the victory of the Allies.34 


IV. Besides the pictures mentioned in the text the following are notable: I. FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT: Creation of Eve (Chicago); Moses Saved from the Waters (Prado); Burning of Sodom 
(Louvre); Queen of Sheba Before Solomon (Turin); Bathsheba (Lyons); Judith Before Holofernes (Tours); 
Susanna and the Elders (Louvre), where, for a change, the elders are more interesting than Susanna. 

II]. OF THE VIRGIN: Annunciation (Venice); Adoration of the Magi (Vienna, Dresden, and London—all 
magnificent); Holy Family (Princeton); Holy Family with St. Catherine and St. John (Uffizi)—a major 
work; Virgin, Child, and Saints— superb (Venice); Presentation (Dresden); Assumption and Coronation 
(Venice). 

III. OF THE BAPTIST: Preaching of St. John (Borghese). 

IV. OF CHRIST: Baptism (Pitti, Brera, Washington); Christ Disputing in the Temple (Prado); Jesus and 
the Centurion (Prado); Christ Revives the Daughter of Jairus (Vienna); Last Supper (Brera); Deposition 
(Verona, Leningrad); Maries at the Tomb (Pitti). 


CHAPTER XXIII 
The Waning of the Renaissance 


1534-76 


I. THE DECLINE OF ITALY 


‘Tue wars of invasion were not yet at an end, but they had already changed the 
face and character of Italy. The northern provinces had been so devastated that 
English envoys advised Henry VIII to leave them to Charles as a punishment. 
Genoa had been pillaged; Milan had been taxed to death. Venice had been 
subdued by the League of Cambrai and the opening of new trade routes. Rome, 
Prato, and Pavia had suffered sack, Florence had been starved and financially 
bled, Pisa had half destroyed herself in her struggle for freedom, Siena was 
exhausted with revolutions. Ferrara had impoverished herself in her long contest 
with the popes, and had dishonored herself by abetting the irresponsible attack 
upon Rome. The Kingdom of Naples, like Lombardy, had been ravaged and 
plundered by foreign armies, and had long languished under alien dynasties. 
Sicily was already the nursery of brigands. The only consolation of Italy was that 
its conquest by Charles V had probably saved it from spoliation by the Turks. 

By the settlement of Bologna (1530) the control of Italy passed to Spain with 
two exceptions: cautious Venice retained her independence, and the chastened 
papacy was confirmed in its sovereignty over the States of the Church. Naples, 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Milan became Spanish dependencies, ruled by Spanish 
viceroys. Savoy and Mantua, Ferrara and Urbino, which had usually supported 
or connived with Charles, were allowed to keep their indigenous dukes subject 
to their good behavior. Genoa and Siena retained their republican forms, but as 
Spanish protectorates. Florence was compelled to accept another line of Medici 
rulers, who survived by cooperating with Spain. 

The victory of Charles marked another triumph of the modern state over the 
Church. What Philip ITV of France had begun in 1303 was completed by Charles 
and Luther in Germany, by Francis I in France, by Henry VHI in England, and 
all in Clement’s pontificate. The powers of northern Europe had not only 
discovered the weakness of Italy, they had lost their fear of the papacy. The 


humiliation of Clement injured the respect that the transalpine populations had 
felt for the popes, and prepared them mentally for their secession from Catholic 
authority. 

In some ways the Spanish hegemony was a boon to Italy. It put an end for a 
time to the wars of the Italian states against one another; and after 1559 it ended, 
till 1796, the battles of foreign powers on Italian soil. It gave the people some 
continuity of political order, and quieted the fierce individualism that had made 
and unmade the Renaissance. Those who craved order accepted the subjugation 
with relief; those who cherished freedom mourned. But soon the costs and 
penalties of peace by subjection damaged the economy and broke the spirit of 
Italy. The high taxes levied by the viceroys to sustain their pomp and soldiery, 
the severity of their laws, the state monopolies in grain and other necessaries, 
discouraged industry and commerce; and the native princes, competing in vain 
luxury, followed the same policy of taxing to frustration the economic activity 
that supported them. Shipping declined to a point where the surviving galleys 
could no longer protect themselves from Berber pirates, who raided ships and 
coasts and carried Italians off to serve Moslem dignitaries as slaves. Almost as 
irksome were the foreign troops quartered on Italian homes, openly despising a 
once unrivaled people and civilization, and contributing more than their share to 
the sexual laxity of the age. 

Another misfortune befell Italy, more enduringly disastrous than the 
devastations of war and the subjection to Spain. The rounding of the Cape of 
Good Hope (1488) and the opening of an all-water route to India (1498) 
provided a cheaper means of transport between the Atlantic nations and Central 
Asia and the Far East than the troublesome route across the Alps to Genoa or 
Venice, thence to Alexandria, overland to the Red Sea, and again by ship to 
India. Moreover, the control of the eastern Mediterranean by the Turks made that 
route hazardous, subject to tribute, piracy, and war; and this was still more true 
of the route via Constantinople and the Black Sea. After 1498 Venetian and 
Genoese trade, and Florentine finance, declined. As early as 1502 the Portuguese 
bought so much of the available pepper in India that the Egyptian-Venetian 
merchants there found little left for export.! The price of pepper rose one third in 
a year on the Rialto, while in Lisbon it could be had for half the price that 
merchants had to charge in Venice;2 the German traders began to desert their 
Fondaco on the Grand Canal and transfer their buying to Portugal. Venetian 
statesmanship almost solved the problem in 1504 by proposing to the Mameluke 
government of Egypt a united enterprise to restore the old canal system between 
the Nile delta and the Red Sea; but the Turkish conquest of Egypt in 1517 
blocked the plan. 


In that year Luther pinned his rebel theses to the door of a Wittenberg church. 
The Reformation was both a cause and a result of the economic decline of Italy. 
It was a cause in so far as it diminished the movement of pilgrims and 
ecclesiastical revenues from the northern nations into Rome. It was an effect 
insomuch as the replacement of the Mediterranean-Egyptian route to India by 
the all-water route, and the development of European commerce with America, 
enriched the Atlantic countries while helping to impoverish Italy; German trade 
moved more and more down the Rhine to North Sea outlets, less and less over 
the mountains to Italy; Germany became commercially independent of Italy; a 
northward drift and pull of power wrenched Germany from the Italian web of 
trade and religion, and gave Germany the will and strength to stand alone. 

The discovery of America had even more lasting effects upon Italy than the 
new route to India. Gradually the Mediterranean nations declined, left on a 
siding in the movement of men and goods; the Atlantic nations came to the fore, 
enriched with American trade and gold. This was a greater revolution in 
commercial routes than any that history had recorded since Greece, by her 
victory at Troy, had opened to her vessels the Black Sea route to Central Asia. It 
would be equaled and surpassed only by the airplane transformation of trade 
routes in the second half of the twentieth century. 

The final factor in the fading of the Renaissance was the Counter 
Reformation. To Italy’s own political disorder and moral decay, to her 
subjugation and desolation by foreign powers, to her loss of trade to the Atlantic 
nations, to her forfeiture of revenue in the Reformation, was now added a 
detrimental but natural change in the mood and conduct of the Church. The 
unformulated, perhaps unconscious, gentlemen’s agreement by which the 
Church, while rich and apparently secure, had permitted considerable freedom of 
thought in the intellectual classes provided these made no attempt to disturb the 
faith of the people—to whom that faith was the vital poetry, discipline, and 
consolation of life—was ended by the German Reformation, the English 
secession, and the Spanish hegemony. When the people themselves began to 
reject the doctrines and authority of the Church, and the Reformation made 
converts even in Italy, the whole structure of Catholicism was threatened in its 
foundations, and the Church, considering herself a state, and behaving like any 
State imperiled in its very existence, reacted from tolerance and liberalism to a 
frightened conservatism that laid severe restraints upon thought, inquiry, 
publication, and speech. The Spanish domination affected religion as well as 
politics; it shared in transforming the lenient Catholicism of the Renaissance into 
the rigid orthodoxy of the Church after the Council of Trent (1545-63). The 


popes who followed Clement VII took over the Spanish system of uniting 
Church and state in strict control of religious and intellectual life. 

Just as a Spaniard had been instrumental in establishing the Inquisition when, 
in the thirteenth century, the Albigensian revolt had vitally challenged the 
Church in southern France, and new religious orders had then been founded to 
serve the Church and renew the fervor of the Christian faith, so now in the 
sixteenth century the rigor of the Spanish Inquisition was imported into Italy, 
and a Spaniard founded the Jesuits (1534)—that remarkable Society of Jesus 
which would not only accept the old conventual vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, but would go forth into the world to spread the orthodox faith, and to 
fight, everywhere in Christendom, against religious heresy or revolt. The 
intensity of religious debate in the age of the Reformation, the Calvinist 
intolerance, the mutual persecutions in England, encouraged a corresponding 
dogmatism in Italy;? the urbane Catholicism of Erasmus gave place to the 
militant orthodoxy of Ignatius Loyola. Liberalism is a luxury of security and 
peace. 

That censorship of publications which had begun under Pope Sixtus IV was 
extended by the establishment of the Index librorum prohibitorum in 1559 and 
the Congregation of the Index in 1571. Printing facilitated censorship; it was 
easier to watch public printers than private copyists. So in Venice, which had 
been so hospitable to intellectual and political refugees, the state itself, feeling 
that religious division would damage social unity and order, instituted (1527) a 
censorship of the press, and joined with the Church in suppressing Protestant 
publications. Italians here and there resisted these policies; the Roman populace, 
on the death of Paul IV (1559), cast his statue into the Tiber, and bummed the 
headquarters of the Inquisition to the ground.‘ But such resistance was sporadic, 
unorganized, and ineffectual. Authoritarianism triumphed, and a somber 
pessimism and resignation fell upon the spirit of the once joyous and exuberant 
Italian people. Even the dark Spanish dress—black cap, black doublet, black 
hose, black shoes—became the fashion in once colorful Italy, as if the people 
had put on mourning for glory departed and liberty dead.° 

Some moral advance accompanied the intellectual retreat. The conduct of the 
clergy improved, now that competitive faiths put them on their mettle; and the 
popes and the Council of Trent reformed many ecclesiastical abuses. Whether a 
similar movement occured in the morals of the laity is hard to determine; 
apparently it is as easy to gather instances of sexual irregularity, illegitimacy, 
incest, obscene literature, political corruption, robbery, and brutal crime in the 
Italy of 1534-76 as before.© The Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini indicates 
that fornication, adultery, brigandage, and murder tempered the orthodoxy of the 


age. Criminal law remained as severe as before: torture was frequently applied to 
innocent witnesses as well as to the accused, and murderers still had their flesh 
torn away by red-hot pincers before being hanged.’ The restoration of slavery as 
a major economic institution belongs to this period. When Pope Paul III opened 
war upon England in 1535 he decreed that any English soldiers captured might 
lawfully be enslaved.6 About 1550 the custom developed of using slaves and 
convicts to row the galleys of trade and war. 

Nevertheless the popes of this period were men of relatively high morals in 
their personal life. Paul III was the greatest of them—that same Alessandro 
Farnese who had obtained the cardinalate through the effect of his sister’s golden 
hair upon the spirits of Alexander VI. It is true that Paul had begotten two 
bastards; but this had been an accepted custom in his youth, and Guicciardini 
could still describe him as “a man adorned with learning, and of unspotted 
character.”!0 He had been trained as a humanist by Pomponius Laetus; his letters 
rivaled those of Erasmus in the classic elegance of their Latin; he was an 
accomplished conversationalist, and surrounded himself with capable and 
distinguished men. However, he was elected probably less for his talents and 
virtues than for his age and infirmities; he was sixty-six, and the cardinals could 
reasonable rely upon him to die soon and give them another chance to make 
bargains and receive more lucrative benefices.1! He held them at bay for fifteen 
years. 

For Rome his pontificate was among the happiest in the history of the city. 
Under his direction Latino Manetti, his maestro delle strade, drained, leveled, 
and widened streets, opened up many new public squares, replaced slum houses 
with handsome dwellings, and so improved one avenue—the Corso—that it 
became the Champs Elysées of Rome. As a diplomat Paul’s greatest feat was to 
persuade Charles V and Francis I to a ten years’ truce (1538). He almost 
achieved a greater aim—a reconciliation of the Church with the Protestants of 
Germany; but his efforts came too late. He had the courage—so lacking in 
Clement VIJ—to call a general council. Under his presidency and with his 
approval the Council of Trent restated the orthodox faith, reformed many 
ecclesiastical abuses, restored discipline and morality among the clergy, and 
shared with the Jesuits in saving the Latin nations for the Roman Church. 

Paul’s tragic failure was his nepotism. He gave Camerino to his grandson 
Ottavio, and he invested his son Pierluigi with Piacenza and Parma. Pierluigi 
was assassinated by discontented citizens, and Ottavio joined in a conspiracy 
against his grandfather. Paul lost his love of life, and died two years later of a 
heart stroke at eighty-three (1549). He was mourned by the Romans as no other 
pope since Pius II a century before. 


II. SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


In those sciences that did not affect theology Italy continued to make such 
moderate progress as could come from a nation predominantly disposed to art 
and literature, and in reaction against an intellect that had discarded conscience. 
Varoli, Eustachio, and Fallopio, whose names are imbedded in the terminology 
of modem anatomy, date from this brief age. Niccolo Tartaglia found a way to 
solve cubic equations; he confided his method to Jerome Cardan (Geronimo 
Cardano), who published it as his own (1545). Tartaglia challenged him to an 
algebraic duel, in which each was to propose thirty-one problems to be solved by 
the other. Cardan accepted, but disdainfully delegated one of his pupils to solve 
Tartaglia’s problems. The pupil failed, Tartaglia succeeded, but Cardan wrote a 
strange and fascinating autobiography which has kept his head above the Lethe 
of time. 

It begins with the startling candor that characterizes it to the end: 


Although various abortive medicines, as I have heard, were tried in vain, I was born on 
September 24, 1501.... Since Jupiter was in the ascendant and Venus ruled the horoscope, I was not 
maimed save in the genitals, so that from my twenty-first to my thirty-first year I was unable to lie 
with women; and many a time I lamented my fate, envying all other men their good fortune. !2 


This was only one of his disabilities. He stuttered, suffered all his life from 
hoarseness and catarrh of the throat, frequently from indigestion, palpitation of 
the heart, rupture, colic, dysentery, hemorrhoids, gout, itching skin, a cancerous 
growth on the left nipple, the plague, tertian fever, and “an annual period of 
sleeplessness lasting about eighty days.” “In 1536 I was overtaken with an 
extraordinary discharge of urine; and although for nearly forty years I have been 
afflicted with this trouble, giving from sixty to a hundred ounces in a single day, 
I live well.”!3 

Endowed with all this clinical experience, he became a successful physician, 
cured himself of almost everything except vanity, achieved the reputation of 
being the most sought-for physician in Italy, and was called as far afield as 
Scotland to cure an incurable archbishop, whom he cured. At thirty-four he gave 
public lectures in Milan on mathematics, and at thirty-five on medicine. In 1545, 
borrowing a title from Raymond Lully, he published a book, Ars magna, 
wherein he made substantial contributions to algebra—which still speaks of 
“Cardan’s rule” for solving cubic equations. He was apparently the first to 
perceive that quadratic equations might have negative roots. With Tartaglia, and 
long before Descartes, he considered the application of algebra to geometry. 1!4 In 
De subtilitate rerum (1551) he discussed painting and color; in De rerum 


varietate (1557) he summarized the physical knowledge of his time; both of 
these books owed much to Leonardo’s unpublished manuscripts.1° Amid 
sickness, travels, and devastating tribulations, he wrote 230 books, of which 138 
have been printed. Some he had the courage to burn. 

He taught medicine in the universities of Pavia and Bologna, but so mingled 
his science with occultism and braggadocio that he forfeited the respect of his 
colleagues. He devoted a large volume to the relations between the planets and 
the human face. He was as expert and absurd as Freud in interpreting dreams, 
and as firm a believer in guardian angels as Fra Angélico. Yet he named, as the 
ten greatest intellects in history, men not overwhelmingly Christian: 
Archimedes, Aristotle, Euclid, Apollonius of Perga, Archytas of Tarentum, al- 
Khwarizmi, al-Kindi, Gebir, Duns Scotus, and Richard Swineshead—all 
scientists except Duns. Cardan made a hundred enemies, invited a thousand 
calumnies, married miserably, and fought unsucessfully to save his eldest son 
from being executed for poisoning an unfaithful wife. In 1570 he moved to 
Rome. He was arrested there for debt or heresy or both; but Gregory XIII 
released and pensioned him. 

At seventy-four he wrote De vita propria liber (A Book of My Own Life)— 
one of three remarkable autobiographies composed in this period in Italy. With 
almost the garrulousness and fidelity of Montaigne, he analyzes himself—body, 
mind, character, habits, likes and dislikes, virtues and vices, honors and 
dishonors, errors and prophecies, illnesses, eccentricities, and dreams. He 
accuses himself of obstinacy, bitterness, unsociability, hasty judgment, 
pugnacity, cheating at gambling, vengefulness, and mentions “the debaucheries 
of the Sardanapalian life I led in the year when I was rector of the University of 
Padua.”!6 He lists “things in which I feel that I have failed”—especially the 
proper rearing of his sons. But he lists also seventy-three books that mention 
him; tells of his many successful cures and predictions, and his invincibility in 
debate. He bemoans the persecutions to which he was subjected, and the hazards 
“that beset me on account of my unorthodox views.”!” He asks himself, “What 
animal do I find more treacherous, vile, and deceitful than man?” and offers no 
reply. But he records many things that give him happiness, including change, 
food, drink, sailing, music, puppies, cats, continence, and sleep. “Of all ends that 
man may attain, none seems more worthy or more pleasing than the recognition 
of truth.”18 His favorite pursuit was medicine, in which he achieved many 
surprising cures. 

Medicine was the only science that made any significant progress in this 
period of Italy’s decline. The greatest scientists of the age spent many years in 
Italy as students and teachers—Copernicus from 1496 to 1506, Vesalius from 


1537 to 1546; but we must not steal them from Poland and Flanders to further 
honor Italy. Realdo Colombo, who succeeded Vesalius as professor of anatomy 
at Padua, expounded the pulmonary circulation of the blood in De re anatomica 
(1558), probably unaware that Servetus had proposed the same theory twelve 
years before. Colombo practised the dissection of human cadavers at Padua and 
Rome, apparently without ecclesiastical opposition;!9 he seems also to have 
vivisected dogs. Gabriele Fallopio, a pupil of Vesalius, discovered and described 
the semicircular canals and the chorda tympani of the ear, and the tubes, now 
named after him, that bear the ova from the ovaries to the uterus. Bartolommeo 
Eustachio described and gave his name to the Eustachian tube of the ear and the 
Eustachian valve of the heart; to him also we owe the discovery of the abducens 
nerve, the suprarenal bodies, and the thoracic duct. Costanzo Varoli studied the 
pons Varolii—a mass of nerves on the undersurface of the brain. 

We have no figures as to the effects of medicine on human longevity in the 
Renaissance. Varoli died at thirty-two, Fallopio at forty, Colombo at forty-three, 
Eustachio at fifty; on the other hand Michelangelo lived to eighty-nine, Titian to 
ninety-nine, Luigi Cornaro to approximately a century. Born at Venice in 1467 
or earlier, Luigi was rich enough to indulge in every luxury of food, drink, and 
love. These “excesses caused me to fall a prey to various ailments, such as pains 
in the stomach, frequent pains in the side, symptoms of gout... a low fever that 
was almost continuous... and an unquenchable thirst. This evil condition left me 
nothing to hope for except that death should terminate my troubles.” When he 
was forty his physicians abandoned all medicaments and advised him that his 
only hope of recovery lay in “a temperate and orderly life.... I was not to partake 
of any foods, either solid or liquid, save such as are prescribed for invalids; and 
of these in small quantities only.” He was allowed to eat meat and drink wine, 
but always in moderation; and he soon reduced his total daily intake to twelve 
ounces of food and fourteen of wine. Within a year, he tells us, “I found myself 
entirely cured of all my complaints.... I grew most healthy, and have remained 
so from that time to this”2°—.e., age eighty-three. He found that this order and 
moderation of physical habits made for similar qualities and health of mind and 
character; his “brain remained constantly in a clear condition;.... melancholy, 
hatred, and the other passions” left him; even his esthetic sense was sharpened, 
and all lovely things seemed to him now more beautiful than ever before. 

He spent a quiet and comfortable old age at Padua, undertook and financed 
public works, and wrote, at eighty-three, his autobiographical Discorsi della vita 
sobria. Tintoretto has pictured him for us in a delectable portrait: bald head but 
ruddy face, eyes clear and penetrating, wrinkles spelling benevolence, white 
beard thinned with years, hands still revealing, so near to death, an aristocratic 


youth. His octogenarian vivacity encourages us as he rallies those who thought 
life after seventy to be a meaningless valetudinarian procrastination: 


Let them come and see, and wonder at my good health, how I mount on horseback without help, 
how I run upstairs and uphill, how cheerful, amusing, and contented I am, how free from care and 
disagreeable thoughts. Peace and joy never quit me.... All my senses (thank God!) are in the best 
condition, including the sense of taste; for I enjoy more the simple food that I now take in 
moderation than all the delicacies that I ate in my years of disorder.... When I come home I see 
before me not one or two but eleven grandchildren.... I take delight in hearing them sing and play 
on different musical instruments. I sing myself, and find my voice better, clearer, and louder than 
ever.... My life, therefore, is alive, not dead; nor would I exchange my old age for the youth of such 
as live in the service of their passions.21 


At eighty-six, “full of health and strength,” he wrote a second discourse, 
expressing his joy at the conversion of several friends to his way of life. At 
ninety-one he added a third essay, and told how “I constantly write, and with my 
own hand, eight hours a day, and.... in addition to this I walk and sing for many 
other hours... For I feel, when I leave the table, that I must sing.... Oh, how 
beautiful and sonorous my voice has become!” At ninety-two he composed “A 
loving exhortation... to all mankind to follow the orderly and temperate life.”22 
He looked forward to completing a century, and to an easy death through the 
gradual diminution of his senses, feelings, and vital spirits. He died peacefully in 
1566; some say at ninety-nine, others at one hundred and three or four. His wife, 
we are told, obeyed his precepts, lived to nearly a century, and died in “perfect 
ease of body and security of soul.”23 


We must not expect to find a major philosopher in so small a span of space 
and time. Iacopo Aconzio, an Italian Protestant, in a treatise De methodo (1558), 
prepared part of the way for Descartes; and in De strata-gematibus Satanae 
(1565) he had the audacity to suggest that all Christianity might be reduced to a 
few doctrines held by all Christians, and not including the idea of the Trinity.24 
Mario Nizzoli made a path for Francis Bacon by inveighing against the 
continued reign of Aristotle in philosophy, appealing for direct observation 
against deductive reasoning, and denouncing logic as the art of proving the false 
to be true.25 Bernardino Telesio of Cosenza, in De rerum natura (1565-86), 
Joined Nizzoli and Pierre La Ramée in the spreading revolt against the authority 
of Aristotle, and called for empirical science: Nature must be explained in her 
own terms through the experience of our senses. What we see, said Telesio, is 
matter acted upon by two forces: heat coming from the sky, cold rising from the 
earth; heat producing expansion and motion, cold producing contraction and 
rest; in the conflict of these two principles lies the inner essence of all physical 


phenomena. These phenomena proceed according to natural causes and inherent 
laws, without the intervention of deity. Nature, however, is not inert; there is a 
soul in things as well as in man. Tommaso Campanella, Giordano Bruno, and 
Francis Bacon would all take something from these ideas. Some measure of 
liberalism must have survived in the Church to let Telesio die a natural death 
(1588). Twelve years later the Inquisition would burn Bruno at the stake. 


I. LITERATURE 


The great age of Italian scholarship was now ended: France took the torch 
when Julius Caesar Scaliger migrated from Verona to Agen in 1526. Note the 
effect of war upon the book trade: in the last decade of the fifteenth century 
Florence published 179 books, Milan 228, Rome 460, Venice 1491; in the first 
decade of the sixteenth century Florence published 47, Milan 99, Rome 41, 
Venice 536.26 The academies founded for classical scholarship—the Platonic 
Academy at Florence, the Roman Academy of Pomponius Laetus, the 
Neacademia at Venice, the Neapolitan Academy of Pontanus—died out in this 
period; the study of pagan philosophy was frowned upon except in a 
Scholastified Aristotle; and Latin gave place to Italian as the language of 
literature. New academies sprang up, chiefly devoted to literary and linguistic 
criticism, and serving as central exchanges of ears for the poets of the town. So 
Florence had the Della Crusca Academy (1572) and the Umidi; Venice had the 
Pellegrini, Padua the Eretei; and each new society took a sillier name. These 
academies encouraged talent and stifled genius; poets struggled to obey the rules 
laid down by the purists, and inspiration fled to airier haunts. Michelangelo 
belonged to no literary academy, and though he, like the rest, indulged his Muse 
in trite conceits, and forced his fire into cold Petrarchian molds, his sonnets, 
rough in form but warm in feeling and thought, are the best Italian poetry of the 
time. Luigi Alamanni fled from Florence to France, and composed a poem on 
agriculture—La coltivazione— which did not fall far short of Virgil’s Georgics 
in combining tillage with poetry.! Bernardo Tasso rehearsed, in the misfortunes 
of his life, the vicissitudes of his famous son Torquato; his lyrics are among the 
choicest artificialities of the age; his epic, Amadigi, versified with heavy 
seriousness the chivalric romance, Amadis de Gaul. The Italian public, missing 
in it Ariosto’s leavening humor, gave it a quiet burial. 

The novella, or short story, had remained popular ever since The Decameron 
had given it a classic form. Written in simple language, and usually describing 
dramatic incidents or intimate scenes of Italian life, the novelle were welcomed 
by all ranks. Often they were read aloud to avid listeners, none more avid than 


the letterless, so that their audience was all Italy. We may marvel today at the 
broad tolerance of Renaissance women who heard these tales without reported 
blushing. Love, seduction, violence, adventure, humor, sentiment, descriptions 
of scenery, provided the material of the stories, and every class furnished types 
and characters. 

Almost every city had a skilled practitioner of the form. At Salerno Tommaso 
de’ Guardati, known as Masuccio, published in 1476 his Novellino —fifty 
stories illustrating the generosity of princes, the incontinence of women, the 
vices of monks, and the hypocrisy of mankind. Less polished than Boccaccio’s 
novelettes, they often surpass them in sincerity, power, and eloquence. At Siena 
the novella took on a highly sensuous quality, filling its pages with tales of 
unlicensed love. Florence had four famous novellieri. Franco Sacchetti, friend 
and imitator of Boccaccio, outwinded him by writing three hundred novelle, 
whose vulgarity and obscenity made them almost universally popular. Agnolo 
Firenzuola devoted many of his stories to satirizing the sins of the clergy; he 
described the goings-on in a dissolute convent, exposed the arts by which 
confessors induced pious women to leave legacies to monasteries, and himself 
became a monk of the Vallombrosan order. Antonfrancesco Grazzini, known to 
Italy as il Lasca, the Roach, excelled in comic stories, featuring the prankster 
Pilucca, but he could also season his dish with sex and blood, as when a 
husband, finding his wife in adultery with his son, cuts off their hands and feet, 
cuts out their eyes and tongues, and lets them bleed to death on their bed of love. 
Antonfrancesco Doni, a Servite monk and priest, was expelled from the cloister 
of the Annunciation (1540), apparently for sodomy; at Piacenza he joined a club 
of profligates devoted to Priapus; in Venice he became a devoted enemy of 
Aretino, against whom he wrote a pamphlet ominously entitled “Earthquake of 
Doni the Florentine, with the Ruin of the Great Colossus and Bestial Antichrist 
of Our Age”; meanwhile composing novelle noted for their pungent humor and 
style. 

The best of the novellieri was Matteo Bandello, whose life spanned half a 
continent and most of a century (1480-1562). Born near Tortona, he was soon 
entered into the Dominican order, whose general was his uncle. He grew up in 
the monastery of Santa Maria delle Grazie in Milan; he was presumably there 
when Leonardo painted The Last Supper in the refectory, and when Beatrice 
d’Este was buried in the adjoining church. He lived at Mantua for six years as 
tutor in the ruling family, carried on a flirtation with Lucrezia Gonzaga, and saw 
Isabella fight with all her arts the coming of old age. Returning to Milan, he 
actively supported the French against the Spanish-German forces in Italy; after 
the French disaster at Pavia his house was burned and his library was almost 


totally destroyed, including a Latin dictionary which he had almost completed. 
He fled to France, served Cesare Fregoso, General of the Dominicans, well, and 
was made Bishop of Agen (1550). In his leisure hours he gathered together the 
214 stories that he had written during the years, gave them their finished literary 
form, covered their mild indecency with his episcopal absolution, and had them 
printed in three volumes at Lucca (1554), and a fourth at Lyons (1573). 

As in the other novellieri, so in Bandello the plots turn mostly on love or 
violence, or the morals of friars, monks, and priests. A sweet lass revenges 
herself upon a faithless lover by tearing him to pieces with pincers; a husband 
forces his adulterous wife to strangle her lover with her own hands; a convent 
abandoned to debauchery is described with tolerant good humor. Some of 
Bandello’s stories provided material for exciting dramas, as when Webster took 
from one of them the plot for The Duchess of Malfi. Bandello tells with feeling 
and skill the romance of Romeo Montecchio and Giulietta Capelletti, and vividly 
conveys the passion of their love. Shall we sample him at his most romantic? 


Romeo, not daring to inquire who the damsel was, applied himself to feed his eyes on her lovely 
sight, and minutely considering all her movements, drank the sweet amorous poison, marvelously 
commending her every part and gesture. He was seated in a comer wherein, when dancing was 
toward, all passed before him. Giulietta (for so was the damsel called) was the daughter of the 
master of the house and giver of the feast. And she likewise, not knowing Romeo, but seeing withal 
that he was the handsomest and sprightliest youth that might be found, was marvelously pleased 
with his sight, and softly and furtively eyeing him a while askance, felt I know not what sweetness 
at heart, which all to-flooded her with exceeding delight; wherefore she would fain have had him 
join the dance, so she might the better see him and hear him speak, herseeming as much delight 
should issue from his speech as she still drank in at his eyes, what while she gazed on him; but he 
sat all alone and showed no wish to dance. All his study was to ogle the fair damsel, and she thought 
of nothing but to look upon him, and so they viewed each other on such wise that, their eyes by 
times encountering, and the flashing rays of the one and the other’s glances mingling, they lightly 
perceived that they eyed each other amorously; more by token that, whenassoever their eyes met, 
both filled the air with amorous sighs, and it seemed they desired for the nonce no otherwhat than to 
discover one to other by speech their newborn flame.27 


The climax in Bandello is subtler than in Shakespeare. Instead of Romeo dying 
before Juliet emerges from her coma, she awakes before Romeo feels the effect 
of the poison he has drunk in despair at her apparent death. In his joy at her 
recovery he forgets the poison, and the lovers have a few moments of delirious 
joy. When the poison wreaks its force and Romeo dies, Juliet stabs herself with 
his sword. 


IV. TWILIGHT IN FLORENCE: 1534—74 


It is easier to rule a state in its decline than in its youth; diminished vitality 
almost welcomes subjugation. Florence, beaten down again by the Medici 
(1530), submitted wearily to domination by Clement VII; it rejoiced when the 
coarse tyrant Alessandro de’ Medici was slain by his remote relative Lorenzino 
(1537); and, instead of seizing the opportunity to re-establish the republic, it 
accepted a second Cosimo, in hopes that he might show the wisdom and 
statesmanship of the first. The direct line of Cosimo Pater Patriae was now 
legally extinct; the younger Cosimo was descended from his older namesake’s 
brother Lorenzo (1395-1440). Guicciardini manoeuvred the new ruler, then 
eighteen, into lordship in the hope of being the power behind the throne; but he 
forgot that the young Medici was the son of Giovanni delle Bande Nere and the 
grandson of Caterina Sforza, and therefore had at least two generations of iron in 
his blood. Cosimo took the reins in his own hands, and held them firmly for 
twenty-seven years. 

His character and government mingled evil and good. He was as severe and 
cruel as unsentimental policy might dictate. He did not bother, like earlier 
Medici, to maintain republican forms and facade. He arranged a system of 
espionage that entered every family, and used parish priests as spies.29 He 
enforced unanimity of professed religious belief, and cooperated with the 
Inquisition. He was greedy of wealth and power, exploited the state monopoly of 
grain, taxed his subjects avidly, overthrew the semi-republic of Siena to make 
that city, like Arezzo and Pisa, part of his dominions, and persuaded Pope Pius V 
to give him the title of grand duke of Tuscany (1569). 

In partial compensation for the absolutism of his rule, he organized efficient 
administration, a reliable army and police, a competent and incorruptible 
judiciary. He lived simply, avoided costly ceremony and display, managed 
finances stringently, and left a full treasury to his son and heir. The order and 
safety that were now maintained on streets and highways revived the commerce 
and industry that had ailed under repeated revolutions. Cosimo brought in new 
manufactures, as of coral and glass; he invited and protected Portuguese Jews as 
a stimulus to industrial development; he enlarged Livorno (Leghorn) as a busy 
port. He had the marshes of the Maremma drained in an effort to free that region, 
and nearby Siena, from malaria. Under his conscientious despotism Siena, like 
Florence, became more prosperous than ever before. He used part of his levied 
wealth to support literature and art without extravagance and with 
discrimination. He raised the Accademia degli Umidi to an official position as 
the Accademia Fiorentina, and commissioned it to set norms for proper Tuscan 
usage. He befriended Vasari and Cellini, tried hard to win Michelangelo back to 
Florence, and founded, under his absent presidency, an Arte del Disegno, or 


Academy of Design. He established at Pisa (1544) a school of botany second 
only to Padua’s in age and excellence. Doubtless Cosimo would have argued 
that he could not have accomplished this good had he not begun with a little evil 
and an iron fist. 

At forty-five this iron Duke was already worn out with the strains of power 
and family tragedies. Within a few months, in 1562, his wife and two of his sons 
died from malarial fever caught during his efforts to drain the Maremma 
swamps. A year later he lost a daughter. In 1564 he resigned the actual 
government to his son Francesco. He tried to console himself with amours but 
found more boredom in promiscuity than in marriage. He died in 1574, aged 
fifty-five. He had lived up to the best and the worst in his ancestry. 

Though Florence no longer produced Leonardos or Michelangelos, and had 
no artists to compare in this period with the urbane and universal Titian, the 
volcanic Tintoretto, or the festal Veronese, she experienced under her second 
Cosimo as vigorous a revival as could be expected from a generation that had 
grown up amid frustrated revolt and unsuccessful war. Even so, Cellini judged 
the artists employed by Cosimo to be “a band the like of which is not to be found 
at present in the world”3°—which is a typically Florentine understatement of 
Venetian art. Benvenuto thought the Duke a patron with more taste than 
generosity, but perhaps this able governor considered economic reconstruction 
and political order more vital than the artistic decoration of his court. Vasari 
described Cosimo as “loving and favoring all artists, and indeed all men of 
genius.” It was Cosimo who financed at Chiusi, Arezzo, and elsewhere the 
excavations that revealed a remarkable Etruscan culture, and unearthed the 
famous Etruscan bronze statues of The Chimera, The Orator, and Minerva. He 
bought back as many as he could locate of the art treasures looted from the 
Medici palace in 1494 and 1527, added his own collections to them, and housed 
the total in that palace-fortress that Luca Pitti had begun a hundred years before. 
Cosimo had this monstrous edifice enlarged by Bartolommeo Ammaaati, and 
made it his official dwelling (1553). 

Ammanati and Vasari were in Florence the leading architects of the age. It 
was Ammanati who laid out for Cosimo the famous Boboli Gardens behind the 
Pitti Palace, and spanned the Arno with the beautiful Santa Trinita Bridge 
(1567—70)—destroyed in the Second World War. He was also a painter and 
sculptor of quality; he won sculptural competitions from Cellini and Giovanni da 
Bologna, and carved the Juno that adorns the Bargello court. In his old age he 
apologized for having made many pagan figures. The Pagan Renaissance had 
now (1560) run its course, and Christianity was regaining its hold on the Italian 
mind. 


Cosimo made Baccio Bandinelli his favorite sculptor, to the horror of Cellini. 
One of Cosimo’s recreations was in hearing Cellini berate Bandinelli. Baccio 
was popular with himself; he proclaimed his intention to surpass Michelangelo, 
and was so critical of other artists that one of the gentlest, Andrea Sansovino, 
tried to kill him. Nearly everybody hated him, but his many commissions in 
Florence and Rome suggest that his talent was better than his character. When 
Leo X wished to duplicate the complex Laocoon group of the Belvedere as a gift 
to Francis I, Cardinal Bibbiena asked Bandinelli to undertake the assignment; 
Baccio promised to make a copy superior to the original. To the general dismay 
he almost succeeded. Clement VII was so pleased with the result that he sent 
authentic antiques to Francis and kept Baccio’s copy for the Medici Palace in 
Florence, whence it passed to the Uffizi Gallery. For Clement and Alessandro 
de’ Medici Bandinelli carved a gigantic group, Hercules and Cacus, which was 
set up on the porch of the Palazzo Vecchio beside Michelangelo’s David. Cellini 
did not like it. “If your Hercules had his hair cropped,” he told Bandinelli in 
Cosimo’s presence, “he would not have skull enough to hold his brains.... His 
heavy shoulders remind one of the two baskets of a donkey’s packsaddle. His 
chest and muscles are copied not from nature but from a bag of bad melons.”?! 
Clement, however, thought the Hercules a masterpiece, and rewarded the 
sculptor with a substantial property in addition to the promised fee. Baccio 
repaid the compliment by giving the name Clement to a bastard born to him soon 
after the Pope’s death. His last work was a tomb prepared by him for himself and 
his father; as soon as it was finished he occupied it (1560). Probably he would 
have greater renown today had he not been invidiously immortalized by two 
artists who could write as well as design—Vasari and Cellini. 

Giovanni da Bologna was a more genial competitor. Born at Douai, he made 
his way in youth to Rome (1561), resolved to be a sculptor. After a year of study 
there he brought a clay sample of his work to the aged Michelangelo. The old 
sculptor took it in his hands, pressed it here and there with his worn fingers and 
heavy thumbs, and in a few moments molded it to greater significance. Giovanni 
never forgot that visit; throughout the remainder of his eighty-four years he 
labored with unrelaxing ambition to equal the Titan. He started back to Flanders, 
but a Florentine nobleman advised him to study the art collected in Florence, and 
for three years maintained him in his palace. There were so many Italian artists 
in or near the city that it took the Fleming five years to win acceptance for his 
work. Then Francesco, son of Duke Cosimo, bought his Venus. He entered a 
competition to design a fountain for the Piazza della Signoria; Cosimo judged 
him too young for so responsible an assignment, but his model was rated best by 
many artists, and probably it won him an invitation to build a much larger 


fountain in Bologna. After that Giovanni was brought back to Florence as 
official sculptor for the Medici, and never lacked commissions. When he went to 
Rome again Vasari introduced him to the Pope as “the prince of the sculptors of 
Florence.”52 In 1583 he modeled a group, now in the Loggia dei Lanzi, and 
named in afterthought The Rape of the Sabines: a hero virile and muscular holds 
in his grasp a ravishing woman whose soft form is realistically compressed 
against his supporting hand, and whose back is the loveliest in the bronze 
sculpture of the Renaissance. 

The sculptors surpassed the painters in Cosimo’s galaxy and regard. Ridolfo 
Ghirlandaio strove but failed to maintain his father’s excellence; we may sample 
him from his portrait of Lucrezia Summaria in Washington. Francesco Ubertini, 
nicknamed il Bachiacca, liked to paint historical scenes in great detail on a small 
scale. Iacopo Carrucci, called Pontormo from his birthplace, had every 
advantage and a good start; he received instruction from Leonardo, Piero di 
Cosimo, and Andrea del Sarto; and at nineteen (1513) he stirred the art world 
with a painting, now lost, that aroused the admiration of Michelangelo and was 
pronounced by Vasari “the finest fresco ever seen till then.”23 But soon 
afterward, to the disgust of the Italians, Pontormo fell in love with the 
engravings of Durer, abandoned the smooth lines and harmonies of the Italian 
style, preferred crude and heavy Germanic forms, and pictured men and women 
in poses of physical or mental disturbance. In frescoes at the Certosa outside 
Florence Pontormo painted in this Teutonic style scenes from the passion of 
Christ. Vasari resented this imitation: “Was not Pontormo aware that Germans 
and Flemings come to learn the Italian style, which he made such effort to shake 
off as if it were bad?”34 Even so, Vasari confessed the power of these frescoes. 
Pontormo further complicated his art by developing phobias. He never allowed 
death to be mentioned in his presence; he avoided feasts and crowds, lest he be 
crushed to death; though himself kind and gentle, he distrusted nearly everyone 
except his beloved pupil Bronzino. More and more he courted solitude, until he 
formed the habit of sleeping in an upper-story room reachable only by a ladder 
which he pulled up after him. On his final assignment—to fresco the main 
chapel of San Lorenzo—he worked for eleven years in isolation, boarding up the 
chapel and allowing none but himself to enter. He died (1556) before finishing 
the task; and when the frescoes were unveiled it was seen that the figures were 
badly disproportioned, the faces excited or melancholy. Let us remember him by 
a work of his saner maturity, the lovely portrait of Ugolino Martelli now in 
Washington—soft feathered hat, pensive eyes, luminous raiment, immaculate 
hands. 


Agnolo di Cosimo di Mariano, renamed Bronzino, distinguished himself by a 
remarkable series of portraits, chiefly of the Medici. The Medici Palace contains 
a gallery of them, from Cosimo Pater Patriae to Duke Cosimo; and if we may 
judge from the pouchy face of his Leo X, they were often truthful. The best of 
them is of Giovanni delle Bande Nere (Uffizi) —a veritable Napoleon before 
Bonaparte—handsome, proud, and breathing fire. 

Probably Duke Cosimo’s favorite artist was the man to whom this and every 
book on the Italian Renaissance owes half its life—Giorgio Vasari. The family 
into which he was born at Arezzo already included several artists; he was 
distantly related to Luca Signorelli, and he has told us how the old painter, 
seeing Giorgio’s boyhood drawings, encouraged him in studying design. In one 
of those innumerable acts of magnanimous and clairvoyant patronage that should 
be considered in judging the morals of the Renaissance, Cardinal Passerini, who 
had been appointed guardian of Ippolito and Alessandro de’ Medici, took 
Giorgio to Florence; and there the lad of twelve shared the studies of the young 
heirs to wealth and power. He became a pupil of Andrea del Sarto and 
Michelangelo, and to the end of his life he revered Buonarroti—broken nose and 
all—as a god. 

When the Medici were expelled from Florence in 1527, Giorgio returned to 
Arezzo. At eighteen, his father having died of plague, he found himself the chief 
support of his three sisters and two young brothers. Again kindness rescued him. 
His former fellow pupil, Ippolito de’ Medici, invited him to Rome, where for 
three years Vasari sedulously studied ancient and Renaissance art; and in 1530 
Alessandro, master of Florence after another restoration, called him to live and 
paint in the Palazzo Medici. There he made portraits of the family, including 
Lorenzo the Magnificent in a somber study, and the vivacious young Caterina— 
posing and opposing at whim, as if already conscious that she would be queen of 
France. When Alessandro was assassinated Vasari wandered for some time 
patronless. His paintings are rudely dealt with by modern critics, but they must 
have earned him some repute, for at Mantua he was housed by Giulio Romano, 
and at Venice Aretino was his burly chaperone. Wherever he went he carefully 
studied the local art, talked with artists or their descendants, collected drawings 
and made notes. Back in Rome, he painted for Bindo Altoviti a Deposition from 
the Cross, which, he tells us, “had the good fortune not to displease the greatest 
sculptor, painter, and architect that ever lived in our time.” 

It was this Michelangelo who introduced him to the second Cardinal 
Alessandro Farnese; and it was this cultivated prelate who, in 1546, suggested to 
Vasari that he should compose for the guidance of posterity the lives of the 
artists who had so distinguished the Italy of the preceding two hundred years. 


While busily serving as painter and architect in Rome, Rimini, Ravenna, Arezzo, 
and Florence, Giorgio devoted part of his time to the unremunerative labor of the 
Lives, “moved by love for these our artists.” In 1550 he published the first 
edition of these Vite de’ piu eccelenti pittori, scultori, ed architetti Italiani, with 
an eloquent dedication to Duke Cosimo. 

From 1555 to 1572 he was Cosimo’s chief artist. He remodeled the interior of 
the Palazzo Vecchio and decorated many of its walls with paintings more 
immense than magnificent; he raised the vast administration building known 
from its governmental offices as the Uffizi, and now one of the great art galleries 
of the world. He led in completing the Laurentian Library, and he constructed 
the enclosed corridor that enabled Cosimo to pass under cover from the Palazzo 
Vecchio and the Uffizi across the Ponte Vecchio to the new ducal residence in 
the Pitti Palace. In 1567 he spent several months in travel and research, and a 
year later he brought out a new and much enlarged edition of the Lives. He died 
in Florence in 1574, and was buried with his ancestors in Arezzo. 

He was not a great artist but he was a good man, an industrious investigator, 
and (barring a few bites at Bandinelli) a generous as well as intelligent critic. In 
simple, racy, almost colloquial Tuscan, and occasionally with the vividness of 
the novelle, he gave us one of the most interesting books of all time, from which 
a thousand other volumes have been cribbed. It is rich in inaccuracies, 
anachronisms, and contradictions, but richer still in fascinating information and 
judicious interpretation. It did for the artists of Renaissance Italy what Plutarch 
had done for the martial or civic heroes of Greece and Rome. It will remain for 
centuries to come one of the classics of the world’s literature. 


V. BENVENUTO CELLINI: 1500-71 


There was in this age at the court of Cosimo a man who united in his 
character all the violence and sensitivity, all the mad pursuit of beauty in life and 
art, all the exhilarating pride of health, skill, or power, that distinguished the 
Renaissance; who, moreover, possessed the spontaneous capacity to pour forth 
his thoughts and feelings, vicissitudes and accomplishments, in one of the most 
engaging and unforgettable of all autobiographies. Benvenuto was not—no one 
man could be—completely typical of the Renaissance genius; he lacked the piety 
of Angelico, the craft of Machiavelli, the modesty of Castiglione, the blithe 
suavity of Raphael; and surely not all Italian artists of the time took the law into 
their own hands as Benvenuto did. Yet, as we read his turbulent narrative, we 
feel that his book, more than any other, more even than Vasari’s Lives, takes us 
behind the scenes, and into the heart, of the Renaissance. 


He begins disarmingly: 


All men, of whatsoever quality they be, who have done anything of excellence, or which may 
properly resemble excellence, ought, if they are persons of truth and honesty, to describe their life 
with their own hand; but they ought not to attempt so fine an enterprise till they have passed the age 
of forty. This duty occurs to my own mind, now that I am traveling beyond the term of fifty-eight 
years, and am in Florence, the city of my birth. 


He is proud that he was “born humble” and made his family famous; at the 
same time he assures us that he was descended from a captain of Julius Caesar; 
“in a work like this,” he warns us, “there will always be found occasion for 
natural bragging.”25 He was called Benvenuto—welcome—because his parents 
expected a girl and were pleasantly surprised. His grand father (probably 
violating all of Cornaro’s precepts) lived a hundred years; Cellini, inheriting his 
vitality, crowded as many into seventy-one. His father was an engineer, a worker 
in ivory, and a devotee of the flute; his fond hope was that Benvenuto would 
become a professional flutist and play in the band at the Medici court; in later 
years he seems to have derived more pleasure from hearing that his son had 
become a flutist in Pope Clement’s private orchestra than from the goldsmithery 
by which the youth was earning florins and fame. 

But Benvenuto was enamored of beautiful forms rather than of melodious 
sounds. He saw some of the work of Michelangelo, and caught the fever of art. 
He studied the cartoon for The Battle of Pisa, and was so impressed by it that 
even the Sistine Chapel ceiling seemed to him less marvelous. Against his 
father’s pleading he apprenticed himself to a goldsmith, but in filial compromise 
he continued to practise the hated flute. In Filippino Lippi’s house he found a 
book of drawings representing the art antiquities of Rome. He burned with desire 
to see those renowned exemplars with his own eyes, and often he talked with his 
friends about going to the capital. One day he and a young woodcarver, 
Giambattista Tasso, walking aimlessly and talking passionately, found 
themselves at the gate San Piero Gattolini; Benvenuto remarked that he felt 
himself already halfway from Florence to Rome; on a mutual dare they walked 
on, mile after mile, until they reached Siena, thirty-three miles away. There 
Gian’s feet rebelled. Cellini had money enough to hire a horse; the two youths 
rode the one animal, and, “singing and laughing, we traveled the whole way to 
Rome. I had just nineteen years then, and so had the century.” 

In Rome he found work as a goldsmith, studied the ancient remains, and 
earned enough to send his father consolatory sums. But the doting father pled so 
earnestly for his return that after two years Benvenuto went back to Florence. He 
had hardly domiciled himself there when he stabbed a youth in a quarrel. 


Thinking he had killed him, he fled again to Rome (1521). He pored over 
Michelangelo’s paintings in the Sistine Chapel, Raphael’s in the Villa Chigi and 
the Vatican; he noted all interesting forms and lines in men and women, metals 
and foliage; soon he was the best goldsmith in Rome. Clement took to him first 
as a flutist, then discovered his excellence in design. Cellini made such 
handsome coins for him that the Pope appointed him “stamp master of the papal 
mint”—i.e., designer of currency for the Papal States. Each cardinal had a seal, 
sometimes “as large as the head of a twelve-year-old child,” which was used to 
impress the wax that sealed a letter; some such seals were worth a hundred 
crowns ($1250?). Cellini engraved seals and coins, cut and set gems, modeled 
medallions, enameled cameos, made a hundred varieties of objects in silver and 
gold. These “various departments of art,” he writes, “are very different from one 
another, so that a man who excels in one of them, if he undertakes another, 
hardly ever achieves the same success; whereas I strove with all my power to 
become equally versed in all of them; and in the proper place I shall demonstrate 
that I attained my object.”37 

Benvenuto brags on almost every page, but with such consistency and ardor 
that at last we come to believe him. He speaks of his “fine physiognomy and 
bodily symmetry,” and we cannot deny it. “Nature bestowed on me a 
temperament so happy, and of such excellent parts, that I was freely able to 
accomplish whatever it pleased me to take in hand.” Among these pleasant 
objects was “a girl of great beauty and grace, whom I used as a model.... I used 
frequently to pass the night with her.... After indulgence in sexual pleasure my 
slumber is sometimes very deep.”38 From one such slumber he woke to find 
himself host to the “French disease.” In fifty days he was cured, and took 
another mistress. 

We glimpse the lawlessness of Italian city life in the sixteenth century when 
we note with what easy conscience Cellini overrode the commandments of 
Church and state. Apparently the policing of Rome was lax and fragmentary; a 
man of strong instincts could be—sometimes had to be—a law unto himself. 
When provoked Benvenuto “felt a fever” which “would have been my death had 
I not resolved to give it vent”;29 when offended “I thought I ought to act as well 
as intone my misereres”#9 He fell into a hundred quarrels, and, he assures us, 
was in the right in all but one. He stuck a dagger into the neck of one offender, 
and with such matador precision that the man fell dead.4! In another case “I 
stabbed him just beneath the ear. I gave him only two blows, for he fell stone 
dead at the second. I had not meant to kill him, but, as the saying goes, knocks 
are not dealt out by measure.”42 


His theology was as independent as his morality. Since he was always right 
(but once), he felt that God must be on his side, giving more power to his arm; 
he prayed to God for aid in his murders, and gave Him due credit for his success. 
However, when God failed to answer his prayers to help him find his lost love 
Angelica, he turned to devils for supplementary aid. A Sicilian sorcerer took him 
to the deserted Colosseum at night, drew a magic circle in the ground, lit a fire, 
sprinkled perfumes on the flames, and with Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
invocations summoned demons to appear. Benvenuto was sure that hundreds of 
phantoms rose before him, and that they predicted his early reunion with 
Angelica. He returned to his house, and spent the rest of the night seeing 
devils.43 

When the imperial army sacked Rome Cellini fled to the Castel Sant’ Angelo, 
and served as a gunner; it was one of his shots, he avers, that killed the Duke of 
Bourbon; and it was his expert marksmanship that kept the besiegers at a 
distance from the Castle, so saving the Pope, the cardinals, and Benvenuto. We 
do not know how true this is; but we have it on the same authority that when 
Clement returned to Rome he made Cellini a mace-bearer with a salary of 200 
crowns ($2500?) a year, and said: “Were I but a wealthy emperor, I would give 
Benvenuto as much land as my eyes could survey; yet, being now but a needy 
bankrupt, I will at any rate give him bread enough to satisfy his need.”44 

Paul II continued Clement’s patronage. Probably exaggerating to his heart’s 
delight, Cellini quotes Paul as saying, to one who protested his lenience with the 
artist: “Know then that men like Benvenuto, unique in their profession, stand 
above the law; and how far more, then, he who received the provocation I have 
heard of.”45 But Paul’s son Pierluigi, as reckless a rascal as Benvenuto himself, 
turned the Pope against the artist. Even Cellini’s arts proved inadequate to 
overcome such influence, and in 1537 he abandoned his shop in Rome and made 
for France. On the way he was handsomely entertained by Bembo at Padua, 
made a small portrait of him, and was in return presented with horses for himself 
and his two companions. They mounted and descended the Grisons, and rode 
through Zurich, Lausanne, Geneva, and Lyons to Paris. There too Benvenuto 
found enemies. Giovanni de’ Rossi, Florentine painter, wanted no more rivals 
for the King’s money; he put difficulties in the way of the newcomer; and when 
at last Cellini got to Francis he found him inextricably tangled in war. HI and 
homesick, he climbed back over the Alps, made a pilgrimage to Loreto, and 
crossed the Apennines to Rome. To his dismay he found himself accused by 
Pierluigi of having embezzled papal jewelry. He was flung into the same 
Castello that he had helped to save, and suffered months of imprisonment. He 
escaped, but broke a leg in the process; captured, he was confined in an 


underground dungeon for two years. He was released at the request of Francis I, 
who now urgently solicited his services in France. Once more he clambered over 
the Alps (1540). 

He found King and court at Fontana Belio—i.e., Fontainebleau; was warmly 
welcomed, and was assigned a castle in Paris for his workshop and home. When 
its occupants refused to leave he expelled them by force. The French did not like 
his manners or his language, and Mme d’Etampes, the King’s mistress, resented 
Cellini’s lack of courtesy to her high estate. When she heard how he had thrown 
out of the castle windows the furniture of the tenants whom he had dispossessed, 
she warned Francis that “that devil will sack Paris one of these days.”4° The 
merry monarch enjoyed the story, forgave Cellini’s violence for his artistry, and 
paid him 700 crowns a year ($8750?), 500 more for the expenses of his trip from 
Rome, and promised an additional sum for each work of art that Cellini should 
produce for him. Benvenuto was proud to learn that these were the same terms 
that had been given to Leonardo twenty-four years before.4” 

One of the dispossessed tenants sued him in court on a charge of stealing 
some effects. The court decided against Cellini. He reversed the judgment in his 
own striking way: 


When I perceived that my cause had been unjustly lost, I had recourse for my defense to a great 
dagger which I carried; for I have always taken pleasure in keeping fine weapons. The first man I 
attacked was the plaintiff who had sued me; and one evening I wounded him in the legs and arms so 
severely, taking care, however, not to kill him, that I deprived him of the use of both his legs.48 


Apparently the plaintiff dared not press the matter further, and Cellini could 
turn his energies to other outlets. He had in his Paris studio “a poor young girl, 
Caterina; I keep her principally for my art’s sake, since I cannot do without a 
model; but being a man also, I have used her for my pleasure.”49 However 
Caterina, with yielding largesse, slept also with his helper, Pagolo Micceri. 
Benvenuto, learning of it, beat her till he was exhausted. His servant Roberta 
reproved him for punishing so violently so ordinary an incident; did he not know 
that “there’s not a husband in France without horns”? The next day he modeled 
from Caterina again, “during which occurred some amorous diversions; and at 
last, on the same hour as on the previous day, she irritated me to such a pitch that 
I gave her the same drubbing. So we went on for several days, repeating the 
same round.... Meanwhile I completed my work in a style which did me the 
greatest credit.”°0 Another model, Jeanne, presented him with a daughter; he 
settled a dowry on the mother, “and from that time I had nothing more to do with 
her.”51 The child was later smothered by its nurse. 


Francis bore patiently with all this lawlessness; but finally Benvenuto had so 
many enemies in Paris that he begged the King’s permission to visit Italy. 
Consent was not given, but Cellini took French leave, and, after an arduous trip, 
found himself in his native Florence (1545). There he showed a better side of his 
nature, contributing materially to the support of his sister and her six daughters. 
He found Cosimo less openhanded than Francis. He made the usual enemies, but 
he cast a good portrait bust of the Duke (in the Bargello), and produced for him 
his most celebrated work—the Perseus that still stands in the Loggia dei Lanzi. 
He tells a vivid story of the casting. His anxieties, toil, and exposure to heat and 
cold culminated in a severe fever that compelled him to take to his bed just when 
the furnace that he had designed especially for this work was melting the metal, 
and this proved insufficient to fill the gigantic mold. The labor of months was 
about to be spoiled when Cellini rose from his bed and threw into the furnace a 
block of tin and two hundred pewter vessels. These proved enough; the casting 
was a complete success; and when the work was exposed to public view (1554) 
it was praised as highly as any statue made in Florence since Michelangelo’s 
David; even Bandinelli said a good word for it. 

From this climax the story descends to prosaic pages of haggling with the 
Duke about the fee for the Perseus. Benvenuto was long on expectations, 
Cosimo was short of funds. The narrative abruptly ends at 1562. It does not 
mention the fact, otherwise fairly well established, that in 1556 Benvenuto was 
twice imprisoned, apparently on charges of criminal immorality.°2 In these late 
years Cellini composed a treatise on the goldsmith’s art—Trattato... dell’ 
Orificeria. Having sown wild oats for half a century, he married in 1564, and 
had two legitimate children to add to one illegitimate child begotten in France 
and five generated in Florence after his return. 

Of his works—usually small enough to be readily movable—only a few can 
now be located and identified. The Treasury of St. Peter’s has an ornate silver 
candelabrum attributed to Cellini; the Bargello preserves his Narcissus and his 
Ganymede, both in marble, and both excellent; the Pitti has a salver and a pitcher 
in silver; the Louvre has his fine medallion of Bembo, and a lovely bronze relief 
called The Nymph of Fontainebleau; Vienna claims the saltcellar made for 
Francis I; the Gardner Collection in Boston has his bust of Altoviti; his large 
Crucifixion is in the Escorial. These scattered specimens hardly equip us to 
judge Cellini as an artist; they seem too slight for his fame, and even the 
Perseus, violent and overwrought, inclines to the baroque. Yet Clement VII (we 
have it on Benvenuto’s word) rated him as “the greatest artist in his craft who 
was ever born”;°3 and an extant letter of Michelangelo to Cellini reads: “I have 
known you all these years as the greatest goldsmith of whom the world has ever 


heard.”°4 We may conclude that Cellini was a genius and a ruffian, a master 
craftsman and a murderer, whose spirited Autobiography outshines his silver and 
gold and cameos, and reconciles us to the morals of our time. 


VI. LESSER LIGHTS 


This age of decline for Italy was a resurrection for Savoy. As a lad of eight 
Emmanuel Philibert might have seen the French invade and conquer the duchy 
(1536). At twenty-five he inherited its crown but not its soil; at twenty-nine he 
played a leading part in the victory of the Spanish and the English over the 
French at St. Quentin (1557); and two years later France surrendered to him his 
ruined country and bankrupt throne. His regeneration of Savoy and Piedmont 
was a masterpiece of statesmanship. The Alpine slopes of his duchy were the 
haunts of Vaudois heretics, who were progressively transforming Catholic 
churches into whitewashed conventicles of Calvinist worship. Pope Pius IV 
offered him a year’s ecclesiastical revenues to suppress the sect; Emmanuel took 
some drastic measures; but when these resulted in large-scale emigration he 
turned to a policy of tolerance, checked the ardor of the Inquisition, and gave 
asylum to Huguenot refugees. He founded a new university at Turin, and 
financed the compilation of an encyclopedia—Teatro universale di tutte le 
scienze. He was always courteous, and repeatedly unfaithful, to his wife, 
Margaret of Valois, who gave him wise counsel and diplomatic aid, and who 
presided over the bright social and intellectual life of Turin. When Emmanuel 
died (1580) his duchy was one of the best-governed lands in Europe. From his 
line in the nineteenth century would come the kings of united Italy. 

Meanwhile Andrea Doria, who in the late wars had passed from the French to 
the Spanish side with timely treachery, maintained his leadership in Genoa. The 
bankers there had helped to finance the campaigns of Charles V, who repaid 
them by leaving undisturbed their domination of the city. Not as badly hurt as 
Venice by the movement of commerce out of the Mediterranean into the 
Atlantic, Genoa became again a great port and strategic citadel. Galeazzo Alessi 
of Perugia, a pupil of Michelangelo, built sumptuous churches and palaces in 
Genoa. Vasari described the Via Balbi as the most splendid street in Italy.!!! 

When Francesco Maria Sforza, last of his line as rulers, died in 1535, Charles 
V appointed an imperial vicar to govern Milan. Subjection brought peace, and 
the ancient city prospered once more. Alessi built there the handsome Palazzo 
Marino; and Leone Leoni, engraver in the Milan mint, rivaled Cellini in the 
miniature plastic arts, but found no Cellini to publish his excellence. The most 
distinguished Milanese of the age was San Carlo Borromeo, who re-enacted at 


the close of the Renaissance the role played by St. Ambrose in the decline of 
antiquity. He came of a rich patrician family; his uncle Pius [IV made him a 
cardinal at twenty-one, and archbishop of Milan at twenty-two (1560). He was 
probably at that time the richest prelate in Christendom. But he renounced all his 
benefices except the archbishopric, gave the proceeds to charity, and consumed 
himself in almost fanatical devotion to the Church. He founded the order of 
Oblates of St. Ambrose, brought the Jesuits into Milan, and vigorously supported 
all movements for ecclesiastical reform that remained loyal to Catholicism. 
Accustomed to wealth and power, he insisted on the full medieval jurisdiction of 
his episcopal court, took into his hands much of the work of maintaining law and 
order, filled his archiepiscopal dungeons with criminals and heretics, and for 
twenty-four years was the real ruler of the city. Literature and art suffered under 
his passion for conformity and morality; but Pellegrino Tibaldi, architect and 
painter, flourished under his patronage, and designed the grandiose choir of the 
great cathedral. All the cardinal’s severity was forgiven when, in the plague of 
1576, while most notables fled, he stayed at his post and comforted the sick and 
bereaved with tireless visits, vigils, and prayers. 

At Cernobbio, on Lake Como, Cardinal Tolomeo Gallio, perhaps not sure of 
another heaven, built the Villa d’Este (1568). At Brescia Giambattista Moroni, 
pupil of Moretto, painted some portraits worthy to stand beside most of 
Titian’s.'V In Cremona Vincenzo Campi carried on the family tradition of 
painting less than immortal pictures. At Ferrara Ercole II compromised the long 
quarrel of his state with the papacy by paying Paul III 180,000 ducats, and 
pledging 7,000 ducats tribute per year. Alfonso II gave the city another era of 
prosperity (1558-97), which culminated in the Gerusalemme liberata of 
Torquato Tasso and the Pastor fido of Giovanni Guarini. Girolamo da Carpi 
learned the art of painting from Garofolo, but (Vasari says) spent too much time 
on love and the lute, and married too soon, to indulge himself in the 
selfcenteredness of genius. 

Piacenza and Parma rose to excited prominence in this age. Though they had 
for centuries belonged to Milan, and that duchy was now a dependency of 
Charles V, Pope Paul III claimed the two cities as papal fiefs, and invested his 
son Pierluigi Farnese with them in 1545. Not quite two years later the new duke 
was assassinated at Piacenza by a revolt of nobles reconciled to his lechery but 
resenting his monopoly of power and plums. Paul rightly ascribed the initiative 
in the conspiracy to Ferrante Gonzaga, then ruling Milan as vicar for Charles; 
and noted that imperial troops, providentially at hand, at once took possession of 
Piacenza for the Emperor (1547). Soon after Paul’s death Julius III appointed 


Pierluigi’s son Ottavio Duke of Parma; and as Ottavio was also Charles’s son-in- 
law, he was allowed to rule Parma till his death (1586). 

No decline was visible in Bologna. Here Vignola designed the Portico de’ 
Banchi for a group of traders; Antonio Morandi added to the University an 
Archiginnasio famous for its noble cortile; and Sebastiano Serlio wrote an 
architectural treatise that rivaled Palladio’s in influence. In 1563 Pope Pius IV 
commissioned Tommaso Laureti of Palermo to set up a fountain in the Piazza di 
San Petronio. The sculptural part of the undertaking was offered to a young 
Flemish artist, who now came from Florence and perhaps received his name 
from the city in which he produced his greatest work. Giovanni da Bologna, or 
Gian Bologna, molded nine figures for the immense Fontana di Nettuno. At the 
summit of the group he raised a gigantic god of the waters, naked and strong; on 
the corners of the basin he cast in bronze four happy children in a game with 
leaping dolphins; at the feet of Neptune he placed four graceful maidens 
squeezing streams of water from their breasts. Bologna sent Gian back to 
Florence with florins and praise, and did not grudge the 70,000 florins 
($875,000?) that it had spent on the magnificent fountain. The spirit of civic art 
was still alive in Italy. 


As we take our parting look at Renaissance Rome, we are struck by the 
rapidity of her recovery from the disaster of 1527. Clement VII had shown more 
skill in remedying the ruin than in preventing it. His surrender to Charles had 
saved the Papal States, and their revenues helped the papacy to finance the 
restoration of Church discipline and the partial reconstruction of Rome. The full 
effect of the Reformation in reduced income was not yet felt in the papal 
treasury; and under Paul III the spirit and splendor of the Renaissance seemed 
for a moment revived. 

Some arts were dying, others were being born or changing form. Giulio 
Clovio, a Croatian domiciled with Cardinal Farnese, was almost the last of the 
great illuminators of manuscripts. But in 1567 Claudio Monteverdi was born at 
Cremona; soon opera and oratorio would be added to the arts; and the 
polyphonic masses of Palestrina were already celebrating the reinvigoration of 
the Church. The great age of Italian painting was ending; Perino del Vaga and 
Giovanni da Udine, epigoni of Raphael, turned the art toward decoration. 
Sculpture was becoming baroque; Raffaello da Montelupo and Giovanni da 
Montorsoli exaggerated the exaggerations of their master Michelangelo, and 
produced statues with limbs contorted into original but bizarre and ungainly 
poses. 


Architecture was now the most flourishing of the arts. The Farnese Palace and 
Gardens on the Palatine were improved by Michelangelo (1547) and completed 
by Giacomo della Porta (1580). Antonio da Sangallo the Younger designed the 
Pauline Chapel of the Vatican (1540). In the Sala Regia—leading to the Pauline 
and Sistine Chapels—Pope Paul III had the marble floor and paneling designed 
by this Sangallo, the walls frescoed by Vasari and the Zuccari brothers, the 
ceiling beautifully carved in stucco by Daniele da Volterra and Perino del Vaga. 
The papal apartments in Sant’ Angelo were embellished with frescoes and 
carvings by Perino, Giulio Romano, and Giovanni da Udine. The second 
Cardinal Ippolito d’Este built near Tivoli (1549) the earlier of two famous Villas 
d’Este; Pirro Ligorio prepared the plans, the Zuccari decorated the casino; and 
the terraced gardens still attest the fine taste and reckless wealth of the 
Renaissance cardinals. 

The most popular architect in or about Rome in this age was Giacomo 
Barozzi da Vignola. Coming from Bologna to study the classic ruins, he formed 
his style by marrying the Pantheon of Agrippa to the Basilica of Julius Caesar, 
seeking to combine cupola and arches, columns and pediments; and, like 
Palladio, he wrote a book to propagate his principles. He achieved his first 
triumph at Caprarola, near Viterbo, by designing for Cardinal Farnese another 
vast and luxurious Palazzo Farnese (1547-9); and ten years later he built a third 
at Piacenza. But his most influential work was done at Rome in the Villa di Papa 
Giulio for Pope Julius IH, the Porta del Popolo, and the church of the Gesu 
(1568-75). In this famous edifice, built for the rising Jesuits, Vignola designed a 
nave of impressive breadth and height, and converted the aisles into chapels; 
later architects would make this church the first clear manifestation of the 
baroque style—curved or contorted forms surfeited with ornament. In 1564 
Vignola succeeded Michelangelo as chief architect at St. Peter’s, and shared in 
the honor of raising the great dome that Angelo had designed. 


VII. MICHELANGELO: THE LAST PHASE: 1534—64 


Through all these years Michelangelo had survived as an unruly ghost from 
another age. He was fifty-nine when Clement died, but no one seemed to think 
that he had earned the right to rest. Paul III and Francesco Maria of Urbino 
fought over his living body. The Duke, as executor for Julius II, clamored for 
completion of his uncle’s tomb, and flourished a contract long since signed by 
Angelo. But the imperious pontiff would not hear of it. “For thirty years,” said 
Paul to Buonarroti, “I have wanted you to enter my service; and now that I am 
Pope will you disappoint me? That contract shall be torn up, and I’ll have you 


work for me, come what may.”°5 The Duke protested, but finally settled for a 
much smaller mausoleum than Julius had dreamed of. The knowledge that the 
tomb was an abortion shared in darkening the Titan’s later years. 

In 1535 the triumphant Pope issued a brief appointing Michelangelo chief 
architect, sculptor, and painter at the Vatican, and proclaiming his eminence in 
each field. The artist was made a member of the papal household, and was given 
a life pension of 1200 crowns ($15,000?) a year. Clement VII, shortly before his 
death, had asked him to paint a fresco of The Last Judgment behind the altar of 
the Sistine Chapel. Paul proposed that this commission should now be carried 
out. Michael was reluctant; he wanted to carve, not paint; he was happier with 
hammer and chisel than with the brush. The very size of the wall to be painted— 
sixty-six by thirty-three feet—might have given him pause. Nevertheless in 
September, 1535, aged sixty, he began his most famous picture. 

Perhaps the repeated frustrations of his life—the maimed mausoleum of 
Julius, the destruction of his statue of that pope at Bologna, the unfinished 
facade of San Lorenzo, the unfinished Medici tombs—had accumulated in him a 
bitterness that poured itself into this consummation of divine wrath. Memories of 
Savonarola may have come back to him across forty years—those dire 
prophecies of doom, those denunciations of human wickedness, clerical 
corruption, Medicean tyranny, intellectual pride, and pagan joys, those blasts of 
hell-fire searing the soul of Florence; now the dead martyr would speak again, 
from the most intimate altar in Christendom. The somber artist whom Leonardo 
had called learned in Dante would soak himself anew in the brine of the Inferno, 
and put its horrors on the wall where for generations to come future popes might 
have that inescapable judgment before them as they read the Mass. And 
meanwhile, in this citadel of a religion that had till lately scorned and maligned 
the human body, he would be a sculptor even with the brush, and would paint 
that body in a hundred conditions and attitudes, in the contortions and grimaces 
of agony, in the drowsy then excited resurrection of the dead, in inflated angels 
blowing the fateful summons, in a Christ still showing His wounds, yet strong 
enough, with His titanic shoulders and Herculean arms, to hurl into hell those 
who had thought themselves superior to the commandments of God. 

The sculptor in him ruined the painting. This stern puritan, who day by day 
became more religious, insisted on carving in color massive and muscular 
bodies, until the angels that art and poetry had conceived as happy children, 
gracious youths, or lithesome girls, became in his hands athletes racing through 
the skies, and damned and saved alike were worthy of salvation if only because 
they were made in the image and likeness of God, and even Christ Himself, in 
His majestic anger, became an incarnation of the Adam of the Sistine ceiling, a 


god made in the image and likeness of man. There is too much flesh here, there 
are too many arms and legs, biceps and swelling calves, to lift the spirit to 
contemplate the wages of sin. Even the lecherous Aretino thought these 
pullulating nudes were a bit out of place. Everyone knows how Paul III’s master 
of ceremonies, Biagio da Cesena, complained that such a celebration of the 
human form would more fitly adorn a wineshop than the chapel of the popes; 
how Michelangelo avenged himself by painting Biagio among the damned; and 
how Paul, when Biagio begged him to order the erasure of the portrait, replied 
with excellent humor and theology that not even a pope can release a soul from 
hell.°6 Yielding to protests like Biagio’s, Paul IV bade Daniele da Volterra paint 
breeches on the more glaring parts; whereupon Rome called the poor artist il 
Braghettone, the breeches tailor. The noblest figure in the dark panorama is 
completely clothed—Mary, whose raiment is the Master’s last triumph in the 
painting of drapery, and whose look of horror and mercy is the one redeeming 
element in this apotheosis of human ferocity. 

After six years of labor the picture was unveiled for the Christmas celebration 
of 1541. A Rome now entering upon a religious reaction against the Renaissance 
accepted The Last Judgment as good theology and great art. Vasari pronounced 
it the most wonderful of all paintings. Artists admired the anatomy, and were not 
offended by the muscular exaggerations, the bizarre attitudes, the carnal excess; 
on the contrary many painters imitated these mannerisms of the Master, and 
formed the mannerist school that began the decadence of Italian art. Even 
laymen marveled at the foreshortenings—which gave parts of the picture the 
semblance of relief—and the acute sense of perspective that had made the lower 
figures two meters in height, the middle figures three, the upper figures four. We 
who view the fresco today cannot judge it fairly; it has been injured by Daniele’s 
tailoring, a further draping of some figures in 1762, and the dust and candle 
smoke and natural darkening of four centuries. 

After some months of rest Michelangelo began (1542) work on two frescoes 
in the chapel that Antonio da Sangallo had built in the Vatican for Paul III. One 
represented the martyrdom of St. Peter, the other the conversion of St. Paul. 
Here again the aging artist lost himself in violent exaggerations of the human 
form. He was seventy-five when he completed these pictures, and he told Vasari 
that he painted them against his will, and with great effort and fatigue.°” 

He did not feel too old for sculpture; indeed, he said, the hammer and chisel 
kept him in health. Even during the painting of The Last Judgment he had sought 
refuge and consolation now and then with the marbles in his studio. In 1539 he 
carved his stern and powerful Brutus (in the Bargello), worthy of the greatest 
Roman portrait sculpture. Perhaps he meant it to sanction the recent tyrannicide 


of Alessandro de’ Medici in Florence, and to serve as a reminder to future 
despots. Eleven years later, in a tenderer mood, he carved the Pieta that stands 
behind the high altar of the Florentine cathedral. He hoped to make this his own 
sepulchral monument, and he worked on it feverishly, often continuing his labor 
on it at night by the light of a candle fixed in his cap. But an over furious blow of 
the hammer so injured the statue that he abandoned it as irrevocably spoiled. His 
servant Antonio Mini begged it as a gift, received it, and sold it to a Florentine. 
It is an astonishing product for a man of seventy-five years. The body of the 
dead Christ is represented without exaggeration; the figure of Mary, unfinished, 
is tenderness petrified; and the noble face of the hooded Nicodemus could well 
portray, as some have thought, Michelangelo himself, who now so often 
meditated on the Passion of Christ. 

His religion was essentially medieval, darkened with mysticism, prophecy, 
and the thought of death and hell; he did not share the skepticism of Leonardo or 
the blithe indifference of Raphael; his favorite books were the Bible and Dante. 
Toward the end of his life his poetry turned more and more on religion: 


Now hath my life across a stormy sea, 
Like a frail bark, reached that wide port where all 
Are bidden, ere the final judgment fall, 
Of good and evil deeds to pay the fee. 
Now know I well how that fond phantasy, 
Which made my soul the worshiper and thrall 
Of earthly art, is vain; how criminal 
Is that which all men seek so willingly. 
These amorous thoughts which were so lightly dressed— 
What are they when the double death is nigh? 
The one I know for sure, the other dread. 
Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 
My soul, that turns to His great love on high, 
Whose arms to clasp us on the cross are spread.°8 


The old poet reproached himself for having composed in past years some 
sonnets to love. But these were apparently poetic exercises rather than passions 
of the flesh. The sincerest sonnets in Michelangelo’s Rime are addressed to an 
elderly widow or a handsome youth. Tommaso Cavalieri was a Roman noble 
who played at painting. He came to Angelo (c. 1532) for instruction, and 
bewitched his teacher with the beauty of his face and form, the grace of his 
carriage and manners. Michael fell in love with him, and wrote to him sonnets of 


such frank admiration that some have been led to place Michelangelo with 
Leonardo among the famous homosexuals of history.5%4 Such fond expressions 
of man to man were common in the Renaissance, even among assiduous 
heterosexuals; their extreme language was part of the poetic and epistolary ritual 
of the time; we can draw no conclusions from them. We note, however, that— 
outside of poetry—Michelangelo seems to have been indifferent to women until 
he met Vittoria Colonna. 

His friendship with her began about 1542, when she was fifty and he was 
sixty-seven. A woman of fifty can easily stir the embers of a sexagenarian, but 
Vittoria had no mind for it; she felt herself still bound to the Marquis of Pescara, 
now seventeen years dead. “Our friendship is stable,’ she wrote to 
Michelangelo, “and our affection very sure; it is tied with a Christian knot.”°9 
She sent him 143 sonnets, good but negligible; he replied in sonnets warm with 
admiration and devotion, but tarnished with literary conceits. When they met 
they talked about art and religion, and perhaps she confessed to him her 
sympathy with the men who were trying to reform the Church. Her influence 
upon him was profound; all the finest spiritual elements of life seemed gathered 
up in her piety, kindness, and fidelity. Something of his pessimism cleared away 
when she walked and talked with him; and he prayed that he might never again 
be the man he had been before they met. He was with her when she died (1547). 
For a long time thereafter he remained “downstricken as if deranged,” and he 
reproached himself for not having kissed her face as well as her hand in those 
last moments.©0 

It was shortly before her death that he assumed his last and greatest 
responsibility in art. When Antonio da Sangallo passed away (1546), Paul III 
asked Michelangelo to undertake the completion of St. Peter’s. The weary artist 
protested again that he was a sculptor, not an architect; perhaps he had not 
forgotten his failure with the facade of San Lorenzo. The Pope insisted, and 
Angelo yielded with “infinite regret”; but, Vasari adds, “I believe His Holiness 
was inspired by God.” For this culminating task of his career the artist refused 
additional remuneration, though the Pope repeatedly pressed it upon him. He set 
to work with an energy hardly to be expected of a man in his seventy-second 
year. 

As if St. Peter’s were not burden enough he took upon himself in the same 
year two other major enterprises. To the Palazzo Farnese he added a third story, 
a cornice acclaimed by all for its beauty, and the two upper tiers of a court that 
Vasari judged the finest cortile in Europe. He designed a spacious flight of steps 
to the top of the Capitoline hill, and placed on the summit the ancient equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius. Later, aged eighty-eight, he began to erect at the 


farther end of this plateau the Palazzo del Senatore, with its lordly double 
staircase; and he drew up plans for the Palazzo dei Conservatori at one side of 
the Senate Hall, and the Museo Capitolino at the other. Even he could not live 
long enough to carry out all these plans, but the structures were completed on his 
designs by Tommaso Cavalieri, Vignola, and Giacomo della Porta. 

When Paul II died (1549) some doubt arose whether his successor, Julius III, 
would continue Angelo as architect-in-chief at St. Peter’s. Michael had rejected 
Antonio da Sangallo’s plan as making for so dark a church that (he said) it 
would have been dangerous to public morals.6! The dead man’s friends 
persuaded two cardinals to warn the Pope that Buonarroti was spoiling the 
edifice. Julius supported Angelo; but under a later pontiff, Paul [TV (for popes 
came and went in quick succession in Michelangelo’s life), the Sangallo faction 
returned to the attack, alleging that the artist, now eighty-one, was in his second 
childhood, was tearing down more than he built up, and was planning quite 
impossible things at San Pietro. Time and again Michael thought of resigning 
and accepting the repeated invitations of Duke Cosimo to resume residence in 
Florence; but he had conceived the dome, and would not leave his post until that 
conception was on the way to realization. In 1557, after years of thought on the 
problem, he constructed in clay a small model for the massive cupola, whose 
width and weight were the perilous ponderables of the enterprise. Another year 
was spent in making a large model in wood, and drawing up plans for 
construction and support. The dome was to be 138 feet in diameter and 151 feet 
in its own height, with its apex 334 feet from the ground; it was to rest on a 
cormniced base upheld by four gigantic arches at the transept crossing of the 
church. A “lantern” or open-faced smaller cupola was to rise sixty-nine feet 
above the main dome, and a cross was to reach thirty-two feet higher still as the 
pinnacle of the whole majestic edifice, 435 feet in total height. The comparable 
dome that Brunellesco had raised over the cathedral of Florence, and whose 
beauty Michelangelo modestly pronounced unsurpassable, measured 138% feet 
in width, 133 in its own height, 300 from ground to apex, 351 with its lantern. 
These two domes were the most audacious undertakings in the history of 
Renaissance architecture. 

Pius IV succeeded Paul IV in 1569. Once again the enemies of the aging 
Titan sought to replace him. Worn out with a long war of dispute and 
recrimination, he submitted his resignation (1560). The Pope refused to accept it, 
and Michelangelo continued as chief architect of St. Peter’s till his death. Then it 
became clear that his critics had not been wholly in the wrong. Just as in 
sculpture he often attacked the marble block with no other preparation than an 
idea in his head, so in architecture he seldom put his plans upon paper, rarely 


confided them even to his friends, but merely made blueprints for each part of 
the edifice as the time approached to build it. When he died he left no definite 
plans or models for any portion except the dome. Consequently his successors 
were free to adopt their own ideas. They changed his—and Bramante’s—basic 
conception of a Greek cross to a Latin cross by elongating the eastern arm of the 
church, and fronting it with a high fagade that made the cupola invisible on that 
side except from a quarter of a mile away. The only part of the building that is 
Angelo’s is the cupola, which was erected from his plans, with no substantial 
change, by Giacomo della Porta in 1588. It is unquestionably the noblest 
architectural sight in Rome. Rising in stately curves from drum to lantern, it 
crowns with majesty the immense pile beneath, and gives to classic columns, 
pilasters, architraves, and pediments a comprehensive unity rivaling in splendor 
any known structure of the ancient world. Here again Christianity sought a 
reconciliation with antiquity: the temple of the worship of Christ placed the 
dome of the Pantheon (142 feet wide by 142 feet in total height) upon the 
Basilica of Constantine as Bramante had vowed to do, and dared to raise classic 
columns to a lofty stature unparalleled in the records of antiquity. 

Michelangelo continued to work till his eighty-ninth year. In 1563, at the 
request of Pius IV, he transformed a part of the Baths of Diocletian into the 
church and convent of Santa Maria degli Angeli. He designed the Porta Pia, one 
of the city gates. He made for the Florentines in Rome a model for a church; 
Vasari, perhaps too enthusiastic about his old teacher and friend, pronounced the 
proposed building “as beautiful as ever man beheld”;62 but Florentine funds in 
Rome ran short, and the edifice was never built. 

At last the Titan’s incredible energy failed. About his seventy-third year he 
had begun to suffer from the stone. He seems to have found some palliative in 
medicine or mineral waters, but, he said, “I put more faith in prayers than in 
medicines.” Twelve years later he wrote to a nephew: “As regards my condition, 
I am ill with all the troubles that are wont to afflict old men. The stone prevents 
me from passing water. My loins and back are so stiff that I often cannot climb 
upstairs.”©3 Yet till his ninetieth year he went out in all weathers. 

He took the approach of death with religious resignation and philosophical 
good humor. “I am so old,” he remarked to Vasari, “that death often pulls me by 
the cape and bids me go with him.”®4 A famous bronze relief by Daniele da 
Volterra shows a face lined with pain and haggard with age. In February, 1564, 
he grew weaker day by day, and spent most of the time sleeping in his old 
armchair. He made no will, but merely “left his soul to God, his body to the 
earth, and his goods to his nearest relations.”©° He died on February 18, 1564, 
aged eighty-nine. His body was taken to Florence and was buried in the church 


of Santa Croce, with ceremonies that lasted several days. Vasari devotedly 
designed for him a sumptuous tomb. 

It was the judgment of some contemporaries, and has been the judgment of 
time, that despite a multitude of defects he was the greatest artist who ever lived. 
He exemplified fully the definition given by Ruskin of “the greatest artist”—as 
he “who has embodied, in the sum of his works, the greatest number of the 
greatest ideas”—i.e., ideas that “exercise and exalt the highest faculties of the 
mind.”66 He was, to begin with, a master draftsman whose drawings were among 
the most treasured gifts and thefts of his friends. We can see some of these 
drawings today in the Casa Buonarroti at Florence or in the Cabinet des Dessins 
of the Louvre: sketches for the fagade of San Lorenzo, or for The Last Judgment, 
a lovely study for a sibyl, a St. Anne almost as subtly conceived as Leonardo’s, 
and the strange drawing he made of Vittoria Colonna dead, with mystic 
countenance and wasted breasts. In one of the conversations reported by 
Francisco de Hollanda he reduced all arts to design: 


The science of design, or of fine drawing.... is the source and very essence of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and of every form of representation, as well too as of all the sciences. He who has made 
himself a master in this art possesses a great treasure.... All the works of the human brain and hand 
are either design itself or a branch of that art.67 


As a painter he remained a draftsman, far less interested in color than in line, 
seeking above all to draw an expressive form, to fix in art some human attitude, 
or to convey through a design a philosophy of life. The hand was that of Pheidias 
or Apelles, the voice was Jeremiah’s or Dante’s. On one of his passages between 
Florence and Rome he must have stopped at Orvieto and studied the nudes that 
Signorelli had painted there; these, and the frescoes of Giotto and Masaccio, 
gave some hints to a style that was nevertheless unlike anything else that history 
has preserved. Far beyond and above the others, even beyond Leonardo, 
Raphael, and Titian, he brought to his art, and brought out in his art, nobility. He 
did not dally with decoration or triviality; he cared nothing for prettiness, 
landscapes, architectural backgrounds, arabesques; he let his subject stand out 
stark and unadomed. His mind was caught by a high vision, to which he gave 
form, as well as the hand could, in the shape of sibyls, prophets, saints, heroes, 
and gods. His art used the human body as its medium, but those human forms 
were to him the tortured embodiments of his hopes and terrors, his confused 
philosophy, and his smoldering religious faith. 

Sculpture was his favorite and characteristic art because it is the preeminent 
art of form. He never colored his statues, feeling that form was enough; even 
bronze had too much color for him, and he confined his sculpture to marble.®8 


Whatever he painted or built was sculptural, even to St. Peter’s dome. He failed 
as an architect (barring that sublime cupola) because he could hardly conceive a 
building except in terms and proportions of the human body, and could barely 
suffer it to be more than a receptacle of statuary; he wanted to cover all surfaces, 
instead of making surfaces an element of form. Sculpture was a fever with him; 
the marble, he thought, obdurately hid a secret, which he was resolved to 
extricate; but the secret was in himself, and was too intimate for full revelation. 
Donatello helped him a little, della Quercia more, the Greeks less, in the struggle 
to give the inner vision outward form. He agreed with the Greeks in devoting 
most of his art to the body, leaving the faces generalized and almost stereotyped, 
as in the female figures on the Medici tombs; but he never achieved—his temper 
would not let him care for—the unimpassioned repose of Greek statuary before 
the Hellenistic age. He had no use for a form that did not express feeling. He 
lacked the classic restraint and sense of proportion; he made shoulders too broad 
for the head, trunks too mighty for the limbs, and limbs knotted with muscles, as 
if all men and gods were wrestlers taut with strife. It must be admitted that in 
these dramatic exaggerations of effort and emotion the art of the mannerists and 
the baroque was born. 

Michelangelo did not found a school as Raphael did, but he trained some 
distinguished artists, and wielded pervasive influence. One pupil, Guglielmo 
della Porta, designed for Paul III, in St. Peter’s, a mausoleum that could almost 
bear comparison with the tombs of the Medici. But generally the successors of 
Angelo in sculpture and painting imitated his excesses without redeeming them 
with his depth of thought and feeling and his technical mastery. Usually a 
supreme artist is the culmination of a tradition, method, style, and historical 
mood; his very superiority fulfills and exhausts a line of development, so that 
after him must come a period of helpless imitation and decline. Then slowly a 
new mood and tradition grow; a new conception, ideal, or technique struggles 
through a hundred bizarre experiments to find another discipline, some original 
and freshly revealing form. 

The last word must be one of humility. We middling mortals, even while 
presuming to sit in judgment upon the gods, must not fail to recognize their 
divinity. We need not be ashamed to worship heroes, if our sense of 
discrimination is not left outside their shrines. We honor Michelangelo because 
through a long and tortured life he continued to create, and produced in each 
main field a masterpiece. We see these works torn, so to speak, out of his flesh 
and blood, out of his mind and heart, leaving him for a time weakened with 
birth. We see them taking form through a hundred thousand strokes of hammer 
and chisel, pencil and brush; one after another, like an immortal population, they 


take their place among the lasting shapes of beauty or significance. We cannot 
know what God is, nor understand a universe so mingled of apparent evil and 
good, of suffering and loveliness, destruction and sublimity; but in the presence 
of a mother tending her child, or of a genius giving order to chaos, meaning to 
matter, nobility to form or thought, we feel as close as we shall ever be to the life 
and mind and law that constitute the unintelligible intelligence of the world. 


I]. Alamanni shared with Trissino and Giovanni Rucellai the distinction of being among the first writers of 
blank verse—versi sciolti— in Italy. 


II. Shakespeare took the story from Arthur Broke’s Tragical History of Romeus and Juliet (1562); Broke 
took it from Masuccio or Bandello. Shakespeare also knew the tale in William Painter’s Palace of Pleasure 
(1566), which took it from Bandello.28 


Il. The Via Balbi was shattered in the Second World War. 


IV. Notably Portrait of an Old Gentleman (Bergamo); Antonio Navagero (Milan); Bartolommeo Bonga 
(New York); Old Man and Boy (Boston); Titian’s Schoolmaster (Washington); Lodovico Madrazzo 
(Chicago). 


Envoi 


It has been a profound and grateful experience to study so many of the phases 
and personalities of these rich and vibrant centuries. How endless was the wealth 
of this Renaissance, which even in its waning produced men like Tintoretto and 
Veronese, Aretino and Vasari, Paul III and Palestrina, Sansovino and Palladio, 
Duke Cosimo and Cellini, and such art as the rooms of the Ducal Palace and St. 
Peter’s dome! What frightening vitality there must have been in those 
Renaissance Italians, living amid violence, seduction, superstition, and war, yet 
eagerly alive to every form of beauty and artistry, and pouring forth—as if all 
Italy had been a volcano—the hot lava of their passions and their art, their 
architecture and assassinations, their sculpture and liaisons, their painting and 
brigandage, their Madonnas and grotesques, their hymns and macaronic verse, 
their obscenities and piety, their profanity and prayers! Has there ever been 
elsewhere such depth and intensity of Yea-saying life? To this day we feel the 
lifting breath of that afflatus, and our museums overflow with the spared surplus 
of that inspired and frenzied age. 

It is difficult to judge it calmly, and we grudgingly rehearse the charges that 
have been brought against it. First of all, the Renaissance (limiting that term to 
Italy) was based materially upon the economic exploitation of the simple many 
by the clever few. The wealth of papal Rome came from the pious pennies of a 
million European homes; the splendor of Florence was the transmuted sweat of 
lowly proletaires who worked long hours, had no political rights, and were better 
off than medieval serfs only in sharing in the proud glory of civic art and the 
exciting stimulus of city life. Politically the Renaissance was the replacement of 
republican communes with mercantile oligarchies and military dictatorships. 
Morally it was a pagan revolt that sapped the theological supports of the moral 
code, and left human instincts grossly free to use as they pleased the new wealth 
of commerce and industry. Unchecked by censorship from a Church herself 
secularized and martial, the state declared itself above morality in government, 
diplomacy, and war. 

Renaissance art (the indictment continues) was beautiful, but seldom sublime. 
It excelled Gothic art in detail, but fell short of it in grandeur, unity, and total 
effect; it rarely reached Greek perfection or Roman majesty. It was the voice of 
an aristocracy of wealth that divorced the artist from the artisan, uprooted him 
from the people, and made him dependent upon upstart princes and rich men. It 
lost its soul to a dead antiquity, and enslaved architecture and sculpture to 


ancient and alien forms. What an absurdity it was to put false Greco-Roman 
fronts upon Gothic churches, as Alberti did in Florence and Rimini! Perhaps the 
whole classical revival in art was a grievous mistake. A style once dead cannot 
properly be revitalized unless the civilization that it expressed can be restored; 
the vigor and health of the style lie in its harmony with the life and culture of its 
time. There was, in the great age of Greek and Roman art, a stoic restraint 
idealized by Greek thought and often realized in Roman character; but that 
restraint was quite foreign to the Renaissance spirit of freedom, passion, 
turbulence, and excess. What could be more contrary to the Italian temper in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries than the flat roof and ceiling, the regular 
rectangular facade, the dreary rows of identical windows, that stigmatized the 
Renaissance palace? When Italian architecture tired of this monotony and 
artificial classicism, it let itself go, like a Venetian merchant robed for Titian, in 
excessive ornament and splendor, and fell from the classic into the baroque 
—corruptio optimi pessima. 

Neither could classic sculpture express the Renaissance. For restraint is 
essential to sculpture; the enduring medium does not fitly embody a contortion 
or an agony that by its nature must be brief. Sculpture is motion immobilized, 
passion spent or controlled, beauty or form preserved from time by metal 
congealed or lasting stone. Perhaps for this reason the greatest sculptures of the 
Renaissance are mostly tombs or pietdas, in which restless man has at last 
achieved tranquillity. Donatello, try as he might to be classic, remained striving, 
aspiring, Gothic; Michelangelo was a law to himself, a Titan imprisoned in his 
temperament, struggling through Slaves and Captives to find esthetic peace, but 
ever too lawless and excited for repose. The recovered classic heritage was a 
burden as well as a boon; it enriched the modern soul with noble exemplars, but 
it almost smothered that youthful spirit—just come of age—under a falling 
multitude of columns, capitals, architraves, and pediments. Perhaps this 
resurrected antiquity, this idolatry of proportion and symmetry (even in gardens), 
halted the growth of a native and congenial art, precisely as the revival of Latin 
by the humanists impeded the development of literature in the vernacular. 

Renaissance painting succeeded in expressing the color and passion of the 
time, and brought the art to a technical refinement never surpassed. But it too 
had its faults. Its stress was on sensuous beauty, on lordly raiment and rosy flesh; 
even its religious pictures were a voluptuous sentimentality, more intent upon 
corporeal forms than upon spiritual significance; and many a medieval crucifix 
reaches deeper into the soul than the demure Virgins of Renaissance art. Flemish 
and Dutch artists dared to picture unattractive faces and homely dress, and to 
seek behind these simple features the secrets of character and the elements of 


life. How superficial the nudes of Venice—even the Madonnas of Raphael— 
seem beside the Van Eycks’ Adoration of the Lamb! Raphael’s Julius II is 
unexcelled, but is there anything in the hundred self-portraits by Italian artists 
that can compare with Rembrandt’s honest mirrorings of himself? The 
popularity of portraiture in the sixteenth century suggests the rise of the 
nouveaux riches, and their hunger to see themselves in the glass of fame. The 
Renaissance was a brilliant age, but through all its manifestations runs a strain of 
show and insincerity, a flaunting of costly costumes, a hollow fabric of 
precarious power unsupported by inner strength, and ready to fall into ruins at 
the touch of a merciless rabble, or at the distant cry of an obscure and angry 
monk. 


Well, what shall we say to this harsh indictment of an epoch that we have 
loved with all the enthusiasm of youth? We shall not try to refute that 
indictment: though it is weighted with unfair comparisons, much of it is true. 
Refutations never convince, and to pit one half-truth against its opposite is vain 
unless the two can be merged into a larger and juster view. Of course the 
Renaissance culture was an aristocratic superstructure raised upon the backs of 
the laboring poor; but, alas, what culture has not been? Doubtless much of the 
literature and art could hardly have arisen without some concentration of wealth; 
even for righteous writers unseen toilers mine the earth, grow food, weave 
garments, and make ink. We shall not defend the despots; some of them 
deserved a Borgian garroting; many of them wasted in vain luxury the revenues 
drawn from their people; but neither shall we apologize for Cosimo and his 
grandson Lorenzo, whom the Florentines obviously preferred to a chaotic 
plutocracy. As for the moral laxity, it was the price of intellectual liberation; and 
heavy as the price was, that liberation is the invaluable birthright of the modern 
world, the very breath of our spirits today. 

The devoted scholarship that resurrected classic letters and philosophy was 
chiefly the work of Italy. There the first modern literature arose, out of that 
resurrection and that liberation; and though no Italian writer of the age could 
match Erasmus or Shakespeare, Erasmus himself yearned for the clear free air 
of Renaissance Italy, and the England of Elizabeth owed to Italy—to 
“Englishmen Italianate’—the seeds of its flowering. Ariosto and Sannazaro were 
the models and progenitors of Spenser and Sidney, and Machiavelli and 
Castiglione were powerful influences in Elizabethan and Jacobean England. It is 
not certain that Bacon and Descartes could have done their work had not 
Pomponazzi and Machiavelli, Telesio and Bruno paved the way with their sweat 
and blood. 


Yes, Renaissance architecture is depressingly horizontal, always excepting 
the lordly cupolas that rise over Florence and Rome. The Gothic style, 
ecstatically vertical, reflected a religion that pictured our terrestrial life as an 
exile for the soul, and placed its hopes and gods in the sky; classic architecture 
expressed a religion that lodged its deities in trees and streams and in the earth, 
and rarely higher than a mountain in Thessaly; it did not look upward to find 
divinity. That classic style, so cool and calm, could not fitly represent the 
turbulent Renaissance, but neither could it be allowed to die; rightly a generous 
emulation preserved its monuments, and transmitted its ideals and principals to 
be a part—a sharer but not a dictator —of our building art today. Italy could not 
equal Greek or Gothic architecture, nor Greek sculpture, nor, perhaps, the 
noblest flights of Gothic sculpture at Chartres and Reims; but it could produce 
an artist whose Medici tombs were worthy of Pheidias, and his Pieta of 
Praxiteles. 

For Renaissance painting there shall be no word of apology; it is still the high 
point of that art in history. Spain approached that zenith in the halcyon days of 
Velasquez, Murillo, Ribera, Zurbaran, and El Greco; Flanders and Holland came 
not quite so close in Rubens and Rembrandt. Chinese and Japanese, painters 
scale heights of their own, and at times their pictures impress us as especially 
profound, if only because they see man in a large perspective; yet their cold, 
contemplative philosophy or decorative elegance is outweighed by the richer 
range of complexity and power, and the warm vitality of color, in the pictorial 
art of the Florentines, of Raphael and Correggio and the Venetians. Indeed, 
Renaissance painting was a sensual art, though it produced some of the greatest 
religious paintings, and—as on the Sistine ceiling—some of the most spiritual 
and sublime. But that sensuality was a wholesome reaction. The body had been 
vilified long enough; woman had borne through ungracious centuries the abuse 
of a harsh asceticism; it was good that life should reaffirm, and art enhance, the 
loveliness of healthy human forms. The Renaissance had tired of original sin, 
breast-beating, and mythical post-mortem terrors; it turned its back upon death 
and its face to life; and long before Schiller and Beethoven it sang an 
exhilarating, incomparable ode to joy. 

The Renaissance, by recalling classic culture, ended the thousand-year rule of 
the Oriental mind in Europe. From Italy by a hundred routes the good news of 
the great liberation passed over mountains and seas to France, Germany, 
Flanders, Holland, and England. Scholars like Aleandro and Scaliger, artists like 
Leonardo, del Sarto, Primaticcio, Cellini, and Bordone took the Renaissance to 
France; Italian painters, sculptors, architects took it to Pesth, Cracow, Warsaw; 
Michelozzo carried it to Cyprus; Gentile Bellini ventured with it to Istanbul. 


From Italy Colet and Linacre brought it back with them to England, Agricola 
and Reuchlin to Germany. The flow of ideas, morals, and arts continued to run 
northward from Italy for a century. From 1500 to 1600 all western Europe 
acknowledged her as the mother and nurse of the new civilization of science and 
art and the “humanities”; even the idea of the gentleman, and the aristocratic 
conception of life and government, came up from the south to mold the manners 
and states of the north. So the sixteenth century, when the Renaissance declined 
in Italy, was an age of exuberant germination in France, England, Germany, 
Flanders, and Spain. 

For a time the tensions of Reformation and Counter Reformation, the debates 
of theology and the wars of religion, overlaid and overwhelmed the influence of 
the Renaissance; men fought through a bloody century for the freedom to believe 
and worship as they pleased, or as pleased their kings; and the voice of reason 
seemed stilled by the clash of militant faiths. But it was not altogether silent; 
even in that unhappy desolation men like Erasmus, Bacon, and Descartes echoed 
it bravely, gave it fresh and stronger utterance; Spinoza found for it a majestic 
formulation; and in the eighteenth century the spirit of the Italian Renaissance 
was reborm in the French Enlightenment. From Voltaire and Gibbon to Goethe 
and Heine, to Hugo and Flaubert, to Taine and Anatole France, the strain was 
carried on, through revolution and counterrevolution, through advance and 
reaction, somehow surviving war, and patiently ennobling peace. Everywhere 
today in Europe and the Americas there are urbane and lusty spirits—comrades 
in the Country of the Mind—who feed and live on this legacy of mental 
freedom, esthetic sensitivity, friendly and sympathetic understanding; forgiving 
life its tragedies, embracing its joys of sense, mind, and soul; and hearing ever in 
their hearts, amid hymns of hate and above the cannon’s roar, the song of the 
Renaissance. 
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Fig. 8—DONATELLO: Gattcmielata; Padua PAGE 94 
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Fig. 12—ANDREA DEL VERROCHIO: The Baptism of Christ; 
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Fig. 20—LEONARDO DA VINCI: Mona Lisa; Louvre, Paris PAGE 211 
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Fig. 24—IACOPO DELLA QUERCIA: Noah’s Ark, relief; San Petronio, Bologna PAGE 237 
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Fig. 25—-PERUGINO: Self-portrait; Sistine Chapel, Rome PAGE 245 
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Fig. 26 —PINTURICCHIO: The Nativity; Santa Maria del Popolo, Rome PAGE 244 
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Fig. 27—ANDREA MANTEGNA: Lodovico Gonzaga and His Family; Castello, Mantua PAGE 253 
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Fig. 29—LEONARDO DA VINCI: Portrait of Isabella d’Este; Louvre, Paris PAGE 255 
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Fig. 30—TITIAN: Portrait of Isabella d’Este; Kunsthistorische Museum, Vienna PAGE 256 
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Fig. 33—GIORGIONE: Sleeping Venus; Art Gallery, Dresden PAGE 305 
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Fig. 37—VITTORE CARPACCIO: The Dream of St. Ursula; Academy, Venice PAGE 302 
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Fig. 51—TITIAN: Portrait of Pope Paul III; Museum, Naples PAGE 662 
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Fig. 53—TITIAN: Portrait of a Young Englishman; Pitti Palace, Florence PAGE 666 
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Fig. 56—-TINTORETTO: Presentation of the Virgin; Santa Maria dell’ Orto, Venice PAGE 671 
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Fig. 57—PAOLO VERONESE: Self-portrait; Uffizi Gallery, Florence PAGE 681 
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Ambrogio, Teseo (1469-1540), 486 

Ambrose, St. (c. 340-397), 183, 712 

Ambrosians, 712 

Amiens, treaty of, 634 

Ammanati, Bartolommeo (1511-92), 701 

Amorosa Visione (Boccaccio), 29 

amusements, 290-291, 595-597 

Anatomia (Luzzi), 531 

anatomy, 531-532, 693 

Andrea da Firenze (fl. 1343-77), 27-28 

Andrea Pisano (c. 1270-1348), 24, 27, 35, 91 

Angelico, Fra (Giovanni da Fiesole: 1387-1455), 26, 99, 101-104, 105, 134-135, 166, 234, 371-372, 380, 
692 

Coronation of the Virgin, 103 
Last Judgment, 102 
frescoes in San Marco, Florence, 102-103 

animal pets, 257, 502 

animals, exotic, 483, 502 

Annals (Tacitus), 43, 78, 487 

Anne of Brittany, Queen of France (1477-1514), 400, 419 

Anselmi, Michelangelo (1491-1554), 258 

Anti—Machiavel (Frederick II of Prussia), 564 

Antonello da Messina (1430-79), 134, 297-298, 356 

Antoninus, St. (Antonino Pierozzi: 1389-1459), 103, 570 

Antonio di Girolamo (fl. 1526-30), 168 

Antonio Veneziano (1314-83), 100 

Apollo Belvedere, 450 

Apollonius of Perga (3rd cent. B.C.), 692 

Apologiae libri tres (Pomponazzi), 540 


apothecaries, 532 
aqueducts, 373, 379 
Aquino da Colloredo (c. 1503), 426 
Arcadelt, Jacob (c. 1514—after 1557), 603 
Arcadia (Sannazaro), 304, 355-356 
Arcadia (Sidney), 356 
Archimedes (c. 287-212 B.c.), 692 
architecture, 87-90 
Archytas of Tarentum (1st half 4th cent. B.c.), 692 
Aretino, Pietro (1492-1556), 83, 315, 321, 332, 376, 509, 528, 568, 572, 583, 590, 594, 598, 649, 650, 651, 
653-661, 665-666, 668, 669, 670, 685, 697, 704, 723 
Arezzo, 3, 230, 235 
Piero della Francesco’s frescoes in San Francesco, 231—232 
Argyropoulos, Joannes (c. 1416—c. 1486), 76, 79, 110, 123, 398, 538 
Ariosto, Lodovico (1474-1533), 11, 128, 173, 255, 270, 271, 272-278, 279, 309, 440, 400, 491-492, 521, 
571, 576, 598, 602, 656, 727 
Aristotle (384-322 B.c.), 47, 79, 109, 314, 316, 317, 342, 378, 387, 537, 539-540, 544, 692, 695, 696 
Armonio, Giovanni (d. 1528), 291 
armor, 313 
Arnold of Brescia (1100-55), 381 
Arnold of Villanova (c. 1235-c. 1311), 50 
Arnolfo di Cambio (c. 1250-c. 1302), 27, 28 
Arqua, 42 
Arrabiati (anti-Savonarola faction), 151, 152, 155, 157 
Ars amandi (Ovid), 10 
Ars magna (Cardan), 692 
ars nova, 601 
art collecting, 700—701 
Arte della guerra (Machiavelli), 552-553 
Ascham, Roger (1515-68), 606 
Asolani, Gli (Bembo), 318, 319 
Asolo, 283, 584 
assassination, 590 
Assisi, 25-26, 241, 569 
astrology and astrologers, 528 
astronomy, 529 
Atti, Isotta degli (1425-70), 339-340 
Aubert, Etienne (c. 1300-62), see Innocent VI, Pope 
Aubusson, Pierre d’ (1423-1503), 400 
Augurelli, Giovanni (1441-1524), 491 
Augustine of Hippo, St. (854-430), 121, 384 
Augustinians, 574 
Aurelian (Lucius Domitius Aurelianus), Roman Emperor (270-275), 373 
Aurispa, Giovanni (1369-1459), 78, 79, 334, 356, 377 
Autobiography (Cellini), 690, 705-11 passim Avalos, Ferrante d’, Marquis of Pescara (1489-1525), 579, 
585, 621, 626, 627, 718 
Averroes (1126-98), 47, 538, 539 
Avicenna (980-1037), 537 
Avignon, 7, 15, 37, 49-57 
passim, 58, 59 


Palace of the Popes, 52-53 
Azzo I, Count of Canossa (961), 261 


B 
Babylonian Captivity (the Avignon Popes), 49-57 
Baccio d’Agnolo (c. 1460-1543), 168, 499 
bachelors, 578 
Bachiacca (Francesco Ubertini: c. 1494-1557), 702 
Bacon, Francis (1561-1626), 565, 695, 727, 728 
Bacon, Roger (c. 1214-94), 222 
Badile, Antonio (c. 1516-60), 678 
Baglioni, Atalanta (c. 1500), 242-243, 457 
Baglioni, Gianpaolo (d. 1520), 241, 242, 243, 421, 423, 442-443, 482, 518 
Baglioni, Malatesta (d. 1531), 591, 637 
Baglioni family, Perugia, 241-243 
Bajazet II, Sultan of Turkey (1481-1512), 400, 409-410 
Baldini, Baccio (1436?-87?), 107 
Baldovinetti, Alesso (1427-99), 134-135, 136 
Bale, John (1495-1563), 483 
ballate, 600 
ballet, 595 
Banco, Nanni di (c. 1373-1421), 96 
Bandello, Matteo (14802-1562), 80, 255, 572, 697-699 
Bandinelli, Baccio (1493-1560), 701—702, 705, 710 
Bandini, Bernardo (d. 1479), 113 
Bank of St. George, Genoa, 177 
banks and banking, 40, 70-71, 177, 380, 507, 519, 520 
banquets, 508, 594 
Barbaro, Ermolao (1454—93), 314 
Barbaro, Francesco (1398-1454), 378 
Barbo, Pietro (1417—71), see Paul II, Pope 
Barcelona, treaty of, 635 
Barile, Antonio (1453-1516), 237 
Barlaam of Seminara (1300-48), 43 
Barletta, incident (1513) at, 615 
Barnabites, 574 
Baroncelli, Francesco (1353), 20 
Baroncelli, Niccolo (d. 1453), 268 
Bartoli, Taddeo (1363-1422), 238 
Bartolommeo, Fra (Baccio della Porta: 1472-1517), 161-162, 165-166, 229, 454—455, 458, 502 
Bartolus of Sassoferrato (1314-57), 4, 351, 592 
Basaiti, Marco (d. after 1451), 302 
Baseggio, Pietro (d. c. 1354), 293 
Basel, Council of, 369, 370, 372, 378, 383 
Bassano the Elder, Francesco (c. 1475—before 1541), 650 
Bassano the Younger, Francesco (1549-92), 675 
Bassano, Iacopo (c. 1515-92), 678, 681 
Bassi, Matteo di (1495-1552), 575 
bastards, 575-576 


Battista da Vercelli, Leo X’s physician (d. 1517), 518 
Bayard, Pierre du Terrail, Seigneur de (c. 1473-1524), 190, 606, 612, 619 
Bayle, Pierre (1647-1706), 483 
Beatific Vision, 51 
Beccadelli, Antonio (1394-1471), 350, 351, 353, 354, 571 
Beccafumi, Domenico (1486-1551), 237, 238-239 
beggars, 592 
Belfagor arcidiavolo (Machiavelli), 553 
Bellano, Bartolommeo (c. 1430-98), 281 
Belli, Valerio (1530), 638 
Bellini, Gentile (1429-1507), 240, 298-299, 303, 306, 728 
Miracle of the True Cross, 299 
Bellini, Giovanni (1431-1516), 197, 258, 288, 295, 298, 299-301, 302, 303, 304, 306, 638, 650, 684 
Feast of the Gods, 301 
Pieta, 300 
Bellini, Iacopo (1400-64), 252, 281, 298, 325 
Bembo, Bernardo (d. 1519), 339, 509, 602 
Bembo, Pietro (1470-1547), 255, 257, 260, 277, 317-321, 323, 345, 347, 440, 458, 483, 486, 489, 492, 
515, 521, 522, 540, 594, 625, 666, 679, 708, 710 
Benedetti, Alessandro (1460-1525), 531 
Benedetto da Foiano (1530), 636, 637 
Benedetto da Maiano (1442-97), 129-130, 230 
Benedetto da Rovezzano (1474-1515), 168 
Benedict XII (Jacques Fournier), Pope (334—42), 36, 51-52, 53, 57 
Benedict XIII (Pedro de Luna), Antipope (1394-1423), 362, 363, 364, 365 
Benedictines, 574 
Benigno, Cornelio (1515), 508 
Benivieni, Antonio (c. 1440-1502), 531-532 
Bentivoglio, Giovanni II, lord of Bologna (1469-1506 d. 1508), 333-334, 336, 423, 443 
Berengario da Carpi, lacopo (1470-1530), 531 
Berenson, Bernard (1865-$$$$), 455 
Bergamo, 197-198, 312 
Bernardino da Corte (1499), 190 
Bernardino of Siena, St. (1380-1444), 64, 576, 582, 607 
Bernardo da Rapallo (1451), 533-534 
Berni, Francesco (1496-1535), 376, 623, 625, 654-655 
Beroaldo, Filippo (1470-1518), 488 
Berruguete, Alonso (1486-1561), 472 
Berruguete, Pedro (d. 1503), 343 
Bertoldo da Firenze (d. 1491), 95 
Bessarion, Joannes (1403-72), 79, 315, 371, 387, 393-394, 538, 569 
Biagio da Cesena (1541), 716 
bianchi, 3, 229 
Bianchi—Ferrari, Francesco de’ (1457-1510), 328 
Bibbiena (Bernardo Dovizi: 1470-1521), 320, 344, 345, 477, 485, 489, 490, 510, 513, 515, 517, 540, 598, 
701 
Bibbiena, Maria (c. 1515), 513 
Bible, 379 
Bismarck, Otto von (1815-98), 549 
Black Death, 28, 29, 30-31, 533 


Blacks, see neri 
blank verse, 696* 
Blois, treaty of, 615-616 
blood transfusion, 532 
Boccaccini, Boccaccio (c. 1467-1525), 198 
Boccaccini, Camillo (1501-46), 198 
Boccaccio, Giovanni (1313-75), 10-11, 13, 23, 28-34, 42-44, 46-47, 78, 81, 222, 320, 384, 572, 599 
Boccanera, Simone, Doge of Genoa (1339-44; 1356-63), 39 
Bocciardo, Giorgio (1494), 409-410 
Boiardo, Matteo Maria (1430-94), 11, 128, 270, 271-272, 274 
Bologna, 4-5, 237, 333-331, 338, 443, 444-445, 713 
Fontana di Nettuno, 713 
San Petronio, 335-336, 473, 640 
Bologna, Concordat of, 619, 620 
Boltraffio, Giovanni (1467-1516), 228 
Bombasi, Paolo (1527), 632 
Bonfigli, Benedetto (1420-96), 244, 245, 380 
Boniface VIII (Benedetto Caetani), Pope (1294-1303), 49, 50, 51, 52, 62, 408-409 
Boniface IX (Piero Tomacelli), Pope (1389-1404), 362-363, 364 
Bonifazio Veronese de’ Pitati (1487-1553), 311, 669 
Bono, Pietro (d. c. 1505), 605 
Bonsignori, Francesco (c. 1453-1519), 325 
Book of Loves, A (Marquis of Pescara), 585 
Book of My Own Life, A (Cardan), 691, 692-693 
book collecting, 488, 489 
bookkeeping, 71 
Bordone, Paris (1500-71), 321, 678, 728 
Borgia, Angela, Countess of Sassuolo (1506), 265 
Borgia, Caesar (1475-1507), 209-210, 216, 256-257, 286, 343, 344, 355, 396, 405, 407, 408, 411, 412, 
413, 414-415, 416-417, 411-428, 430, 431, 432, 433, 436, 437-440, 442, 447, 466, 535, 548-549, 552, 
560, 561, 563, 569, 611, 614, 615, 616 
Borgia, Giofre (b. 1481), 405, 412 
Borgia, Giovanni, Duke of Gandia (d. 1497), 405, 411, 412, 416-417, 418, 429, 439 
Borgia, Girolama (d. 1483), 404 
Borgia, Lucrezia (1480-1519), 264, 265, 270, 309, 318, 319, 405, 411, 412, 416, 425, 427, 428-433, 436, 
438, 439, 440, 444, 584 
Borgia, Pedro Luis (d. 1485), 404, 416 
Borgia, Rodrigo (1431-1503), see Alexander VI, Pope 
Borgo San Sepolcro, 230 
Borgognone, Ambrogio (c. 1455-1523), 197 
Borromeo, Carlo, St. (1538-84), 711-712 
Bosch, Hieronymus (Hieronymus van Aeken: c. 1450-1516), 544 
botany, 700 
Botticelli, Sandro (1444-1510), 76, 115, 130, 131, 136-139, 140, 162, 397, 468 
Birth of Venus, 137-138, 139 
Nativity, 139 
Primavera, 138, 139 
Calumny, 139 
Boucher, Franc¢ois (1703-70), 683 
Bourbon, Charles, Duke of (1490-1527), 629, 630, 708 


Bourbon, Peter II, Duke of (d. 1503), 612 

Bourges, Pragmatic Sanction of, 369, 388, 620 

Braccio da Montone (c. 1370-1424), 367 

Bracciolini, Poggio (1380-1459), 78, 79, 82-84, 129, 193, 350, 367, 371, 377, 378, 387, 495, 526, 571, 572 

Bramante (Donato d’Agnolo: 1444-1514), 27, 195-196, 197, 203, 334, 341, 441, 449-450, 451, 457, 459, 
460, 497, 503, 505, 507, 651, 720 

Brancacci, Rinaldo (d. 1423), 356 

Brandano (Bartolommeo Carosi: fl. 1527-29), 630 

Brant6me, Pierre de Bourdeilles, Seigneur de (c. 1535-1614), 609, 619 

Brancacci Chapel, Florence, 100—101, 140 

bravi, 590 

Bregno, Andrea (1421-1506), 238, 397 

Brescia, 198, 712 

bribery, 592 

Bridget of Sweden, St. (c. 1303-73), 59 

Briosco, Andrea (1470-1532), see Riccio 

Briosco, Benedetto (1490), 179 

Broke, Arthur (d. 1563), 699* 

Bronzino (Agnolo di Cosimo: 1502-72), 656, 703 

Brunellesco, Filippo (1377-1446), 28, 87-89, 90, 91, 99, 182, 371, 497, 533, 719 

dome of Florence duomo, 88, 371, 719 

Bruni, Leonardo (1369-1444), 79, 81-82, 83, 84, 96, 350, 351, 371, 377, 579 

Bruno, Giordano (1548?-1600), 537, 538, 695, 727 

Brusasorci (Domenico del Riccio: 1494-1567), 325, 678 

Bucentaur, 290 

bullfights, 417-418, 595 

Buon the Elder, Bartolommeo (d. c. 1464), 293 

Buon the Younger, Bartolommeo (c. 1450-1529), 293 

Buon, Giovanni (d. c. 1442), 293 

Buoncompagni, Ugo (1502-85), see Gregory XIII, Pope 

Buondelmonti, Zanobi (1513), 551 

Burchard, Johann (fl. 1481-1513), 408, 427-428 

Burckhardt, Jacob (1818-97), 426 

Buridan, Jean (d. c. 1359), 223, 225 

burning of the vanities (Savonarola), 156-157, 158 

business, 282, 590, 649 

Byron, George Gordon, 6th Baron (1788-1824), 125, 315 


C 
Caccia, La (Ercole Strozzi), 270 
Caesar, Gaius Julius (100-44 B.c.), 42, 439, 606 
Caetani, Benedetto (c. 1235-1303), see Boniface VIII, Pope 
Cahors, 51 
Calandra (Bibbiena), 344, 490, 598, 639 
Caldara da Caravaggio, Polidoro (c. 1495-c. 1543), 505 
Calepino, Ambrogio (1435-1511), 333 
Caliari, Carlo (1570-96), 680 
Caliari, Gabriele (1568-1631), 680 
Calixtus III (Alfonso Borgia), Pope (1455-58), 353, 382-383, 404, 409 


calligraphy, 168, 314, 317, 357, 379 

Calvin, Jean (1509-64), 279 

Calvinists, 711 

Calvo, Fabio (1515), 496, 507 

Cambrai, League of (1508), 288, 292, 443, 616-619 
Cambrai, treaty of, 635 

Campanella, Tommaso (1568-1639), 695 

Campano, Giovanni, 588 

Campi, Antonio (d. c. 1591?), 198 

Campi, Bernardino (1522-c. 1590), 198 

Campi, Galeazzo (c. 1477-1536), 198 

Campi, Giulio (c. 1502-72), 198 

Campi, Vincenzo (1536-91), 712 

Campo Morto, battle of, 396, 398-399 

Canisio, Egidio. (1470-1532), 489, 574 

Canova, Antonio (1757-1822), 295 

cantarella, 427 

Canterbury Tales, The (Chaucer), 34 

Canti carnascialeschi (Lorenzo de’ Medici), 119 

Canzoni (Molza), 492 

Canzoniere (Petrarch), 6—7, 9, 36, 492, 602-603 

Capello, Paolo (1500), 427 

Capistrano, Giovanni, St. (1386-1456), 607 

capitula, 368-369 

Capponi, Piero (d. 1496), 149 

Capranica, Domenico (1400-58), 368, 383 

Caprarola, 714 

Capua, 174 

Capuchins, 574-575 

Capulets and Montagues, 15, 698-699 

Cara, Marchetto (d. c. 1535), 600 

Caradosso (Ambrogio Foppa: c. 1452-1526), 196, 457, 502, 637 
Caraffa, Giovanni Pietro (1476-1559), see Paul IV, Pope 
Caraffa, Oliviero (1487), 140 

Cardano, Geronimo (Jér6me Cardan: 1501-76), 217, 221, 691-693 
cardinals, 376, 414, 477*, 485, 519, 571, 622, 623, 630, 631-632, 634, 706 
cardplaying, 595 

Careggi, 89, 530 

Carmagnola (Francesco Bussone: c. 1390-1432), 285-286 
carnival, 596-597, 650 

Caroto, Giovanni (1488-1566), 325-326, 678 

Caroto, Gianfrancesco (c. 1470-1546), 325 

Carpaccio, Vittore (c. 1455 —c. 1526), 302-303, 304 
Carpi, 333 

Carrara, da, see Francesco I da Carrara, Francesco II, Iacopo I, Iacopo II 
Casa, Francesco della (1500), 548 

Casanuova, Iacopo (1503), 437 

Casola, Pietro (1494), 281 

Cassaria (Ariosto), 273 

Castagno, Andrea del (1423-1457), 106, 380 


Castellesi, Adriano (Adriano da Corneto), 433 

Castiglione, Baldassare (1478-1529), 319, 342, 345-348, 419, 452, 483, 486, 489, 492, 493, 496, 503, 520, 
B22, BUS, SEO 727 

Catanei, Vanozza de’ (1442-1518), 404—405, 412, 413, 416, 418, 428, 432, 436 

Catena, Vincenzo (c. 1470-1531), 301 

Catherine of Aragon, Queen of England (1485-1536), 634 

Catherine of Siena, St. (1347-80), 56, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62-64, 362, 572-573 

Catullus, Gaius Valerius (c. 84-54 B.c.), 15 

Cavalieri, Tommaso (c. 1532), 717, 719 

Cavallini, Pietro (c. 1250-c. 1330), 12, 25 

Cavazzolo (Paolo Morando: 1486-1522), 325 

Cavino, Giovanni dal (1500-70), 536 

Cavour, Camillo Benso di (1810-61), 564 

Celestine V, St., Pope (1294), 62 

Cellini, Benvenuto (1500-71), 45, 133, 178, 196, 217, 226, 463, 464, 472, 473, 568, 576, 599, 605, 631, 
665, 700, 701, 702, 705-711, 728 

Perseus, 473, 510 

Celsi, Lorenzo, Doge of Venice (1361-65), 40 

Cennini, Bernardo (1471), 315 

Cennini, Cennino (c. 1370-c. 1440), 99 

Cerignola, battle of, 615 

Cernobbio, 712 

Certosa di Pavia, 178-179, 180, 190, 195 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de (1547-1616), 128 

Cesare da Sesto (1477-1523), 228 

Cesarini, Giuliano (1398-1444), 368, 370, 371 

Chalcondyles, Demetrius (1424-1511), 79, 120, 280, 477, 480 

charity, 592-593 

Charlemagne (Charles I the Great), King of the Franks (768-814), Emperor of the West (800-814), 261, 
271, 374, 450 

Charles IV, Holy Roman Emperor (1347-78), 19, 46, 59, 229, 636 

Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor (1519-56), 163, 177, 237, 259, 279, 311, 330, 332, 335, 348, 545, 554, 
564, 620-621, 622, 623-624, 625, 626-628, 629, 633, 634, 635-636, 642, 644, 645, 657, 661-662, 663, 
664*, 686, 690, 711, 712, 713 

Charles I, King of England (1625-49), 254, 506 

Charles VI, King of France (1380-1422), 362, 363 

Charles VII, King of France (1422-61), 369 

Charles VIII, King of France (1483-98), 143, 148, 151, 153, 169, 189, 190, 244, 256, 271, 272, 400, 407, 
408, 409, 410, 411, 419, 491, 610-613, 614 

Charles of Durazzo, see Charles III of Naples 

Charles I, King of Naples (1266-85), 356, 610 

Charles III, King of Naples (1382-86), 349 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (c. 1340-1400), 11 

chastity, 575 

Chateaubriant, Francoise de Foix, Comtesse de (1495-1537), 621 

chess, 595 

Chevreul, Michel (1786-1889), 223 

Chigi, Agostino (1465-1520), 238, 239, 481, 489, 507-509, 509-510, 511, 515, 577, 638, 639, 653 

Chigi, Lorenzo (1553), 509 

children, 586, 587 


Chioggia, battle of, 41, 176 

choirs, 600, 601, 602 

Christ, 63, 573 

Christiad (Vida), 494 

Christianity, 557-558, 559 

Chrysoloras, John (1420), 192 

Chrysoloras, Manuel (13552-1415), 79, 82, 180 

Chrysopoeia (Augurelli), 491 

Church reform, 417, 623 

Cibo, Francescotto, 400, 401, 403, 409 

Cibo, Giovanni Battista (1432-92), see Innocent VIII, Pope 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius (106-43 B.c.), 15, 78, 320, 351, 386, 489 

Cima da Conegliano, Giovanni Battista (1459-1518), 302, 638 

Cimabue (c. 1240-c. 1302), 297 

Cino da Pistoia (1270-1337), 592 

Cione, Benci di (1376), 90 

Cione, Nardo di (fl. 1350—before 1366), 27 

Civerchio, Vincenzo (d. after 1539), 198 

Civitali, Matteo (1436-1501), 178, 229 

Clarence, Lionel, Duke of (1338-68), 38 

classic art, recovery of, 495-497 

Claude Lorrain (1600-82), 683 

clavichord, 604 

Clement V (Bertrand de Got), Pope (1305-14), 49, 50, 51, 55, 62, 261 

Clement VI (Pierre Roger), Pope (1342-52), 14, 15, 16, 18-19, 20, 37, 38, 52-55, 57, 531 

Clement VII (Giulio de’ Medici), Pope (1523-34), 163, 259, 348, 355, 375, 407, 480, 491, 494, 499, 502, 
505, 507, 513, 517, 545, 554, 574, 576, 593, 624-628, 629, 630, 631, 632-633, 634-636, 637, 638, 639, 
640-641, 642, 643, 644-645, 654, 655, 656, 659, 686, 687, 600, 699, 701, 706, 708, 710, 713, 714, 715 

Clement VII (Robert of Geneva), Antipope (1378-94), 60, 362 

clergy, 571-575 

Clovio, Giulio (1498-1578), 713 

clowns, 650 

Cognac, League of, 627, 630 

coins, 336 

Colet, John (c. 1467-1519), 728 

Colle, Raffaello dal (c. 1490-1566), 638 

Colleoni, Bartolommeo (1400-75), equestrian statue of (Verrocchio), 132-133 

Colleoni Chapel, Bergamo, 197 

Colocci, Angelo (d. 1549), 491, 632 

Colombo, Realdo (c. 1516-59), 649, 693 

Colonna, Fabrizio (d. 1520), 396, 446, 584 

Colonna, Giacomo (d. 1341), 7 

Colonna, Giovanni (d. 1348), 7 

Colonna, Giovanni (d. 1413), 363 

Colonna, Lorenzo Oddone (d. 1484), 396 

Colonna, Oddone (1368-1431), see Martin V, Pope 

Colonna, Pompeo (d. 1532), 445 

Colonna, Prospero (d. 1463), 368 

Colonna, Prospero (1452-1523), 396, 621 

Colonna, Stefano (d. 1348), 12, 18 


Colonna, Vittoria (1492?-1547), 319, 544, 577, 579, 582, 584-585, 658, 7 18, 721 
Colonna family, 363, 369, 371, 374, 396, 399, 415, 423, 434, 437, 442, 627, 628, 629 
Coltivazione, La (Alamanni), 696 
Columbus, Christopher (1446?-1506), 178, 385, 530, 534, 535 
Columella, Lucius Junius Moderatus (A.D. 36), 393 
Comines, Philippe de (c. 1447—c. 1511), 281, 282 
Commandments, the Ten, 570 
commedia dell arte, 598 
Comrnentarii (Pius ID, 385 
Como, 197 
concerts, 604—605 
Concilium pacis (Heinrich von Langen-stein), 364 
Condivi, Ascanio (b. c. 1520—after 1564), 464, 467, 500 
Condolmieri, Gabriele (1383-1447), see Eu-genius IV, Pope 
condottieri, 284—285, 543, 560, 591, 610 
confiscation and expropriation, 414-415 
confraternities, 593 
Congregation of the Index, 689 
Congress of Mantua, 389-300, 618 
Considerazioni intorno ai Discorsi di Machi-avelli (Guicciardini), 560* 
Constance, Council of, 365-367 
Constantine the Great, Roman Emperor (306-337), 352 
Constantinople, 177, 283, 284, 371, 381 
Constitutum Constantini, 352 
Contarini, Andrea, Doge of Venice (1368-82), 41 
Contarini, Marino (1422), 294 
Conti, Bernardino de’ (c. 1450-1525), 228 
Conti, Lotario de’ (1161-1216), see Innocent III, Pope 
conversation, 594—595 
Copernicus, Nicolaus (1473-1543), 529, 536, 693 
Corbaccio (Boccaccio), 34 
Corbizzi, Filippo (1496), 151 
Cordier, B. (fl. 1474-85), 600 
Corio, Bernardino (1459-1503), 188 
Cornaro, Caterina (1454-1510), 283, 319, 584, 679 
Cornaro, Luigi (14672-1566), 322, 323, 649, 674, 693-695, 706 
Coro, Domenico del (1420), 237 
Correggio (town), 327 
Correggio (Antonio Allegri: 1494-1534), 173, 212, 321-332, 511*, 665, 680, 683, 727 
frescoes in duomo, Parma, 329 
frescoes in San Giovanni Evangelista, Parma, 329, 331 
frescoes in San Paolo convent, Parma, 329 
Il Giorno, 330 
La Notte, 330, 511* 
Jupiter and Antiope, 330 
Correr, Angelo (c. 1327-1417), see Gregory XII, Pope 
corsets, 584 
Corsignano, see Pienza 
Cortese, Gregorio (1483-1548), 574 
Cortigiana, La (Aretino), 658 


cortigiane oneste, 577-578 
Coryat, Thomas (1577?-1617), 593-594 
cosmetics, 583 
Cossa, Baldassare (c. 1360-1415), see John XXIII, Pope 
Cossa, Francesco (c. 1435-80), 266, 267, 335 
Costa, Lorenzo (c. 1460-1535), 258, 267, 328, 333-334, 335-336, 452 
costume, 287, 583-584, 593 
councils: Basel, 369, 370, 372, 378, 383 
Constance, 365-367 
Ferrara—Florence, 69, 79, 83, 231, 370-371, 387 
Lateran (Rome), 445, 446, 481, 540, 589 
Pavia, 368 
Pisa, 363-364 
Pisa—Milan, 445-446, 480, 481 
Siena, 368 
Trent, 69, 529, 598, 645, 683, 689, 690-691 
Vienne, 50, 55 
Counter Reformation, 529, 576, 683, 688-691 
Courtier, The (Castiglione), 196, 319, 342, 346-347, 452, 513 
Cowper, 3rd Earl (1738-89), 456 
Credi, Lorenzo di (1459-1537), 131, 133, 165 
Creighton, Mandell (1843-1901), 411*-412*, 435 
Cremona, 198, 712 
Crescenzi, Pietro de’ (1306), 530 
Crivelli, Carlo (1440-93), 302 
Crivelli, Lucrezia (1496), 189, 204 
Cronaca, Il, see Pollaiuolo, Simone 
Croniche Fiorentine (Villani), 29, 75 
Cros, Jean de, Cardinal of Limoges (1378), 361 
Cross, True, 402 
cruelty, 591 
crusades, 381, 382, 386, 389-391, 392, 519, 627-628 
Cugnatis, Imperia de (1485-1511), 488, 577 
Cyprus, 283 
Cyropaedia (Xenophon), 83, 350 


Damiano, Fra (d. 1549), 334 

dancing, 595 

Dandolo, Andrea, Doge of Venice (1343-54), 533 

Daniele da Volterra (Daniele Ricciarelli: 1509-56), 716, 721 

Dante, Girolamo (fl. 1550-80), 668 

Dante Alighieri (1265-1321), 3, 5-6, 9, 13, 15, 25, 28, 33, 44, 48, 80, 84, 120, 138, 272, 295, 339, 543, 
564, 636, 715 

Darwin, Charles (1809-82), 558 

De anima (Aristotle), 538, 543 

De casibus virorum illustribus (Boccaccio), 43 

De claris mulieribus (Boccaccio), 43 

De contagione (Fracastoro), 536 


De contemptu mundi (Petrarch), 9 

De divina proportione (Pacioli), 225 

De fato (Pomponazzi), 541-542 

De genealogiis deorum (Boccaccio), 44 

De hominis dignitate (Pico della Mirandola), 122 
De immortalitate animae (Pomponazzi), 540 

De incantatione (Pomponazzi), 540-541 

De intellectu et daemonibus (Nifo), 539 

De mente humana (Porzio), 543 

De methodo (Aconzio), 695 

De miseriis humanae conditionis (Poggio Bracciolini), 84 
De montibus, etc. (Boccaccio), 43—44 

De officio et virtutibus imperatoris (Petrarch), 42 
De otio religiosorum (Petrarch), 37 

De re anatomica (Colombo), 693 

De remediis utriusque fortunae (Petrarch), 42 

De republica optime administranda (Petrarch), 42 
De rerum natura (Telesio), 695 

De rerum varietate (Cardan), 692 

De stratagematibus Satanae (Aconzio), 695 

De subtilitate rerum (Cardan), 692 

De viris illustribus (Petrarch), 42 

De vita solitaria (Petrarch), 37 

Decameron (Boccaccio), 28, 29-34, 42, 599, 696 
décolletage, 584 

Dedel, Adrian (1459-1523), see Adrian VI, Pope 
Deprés, Josquin (1450?-1521), 600 

Descartes, René (1596-1650), 692, 695, 727 
Desiderio da Settignano (1428-64), 82, 96, 109, 131 
despots, 174-176 

Deux, Bertrand de (1347), 18-19 

devils, 526-527 

Diane de Poitiers (1499-1566), 606 

Dianti, Laura (fl. 1520-1534), 279, 309 

Diario della citta di Roma (Infessura), 396* 
Diarium (Burchard), 408, 413, 427-428 

Diaz de |’Isla, Ruy (1504), 535 

dice, 595 

Diderot, Denis (1713-84), 558 

Diodorus Siculus (1st cent, B.C.), 378 

diplomacy, 287, 517, 563 

Discorsi della vita sobria (Cornaro), 694 
Discourses on the First Ten Books of Livy (Machiavelli), 551, 562, 565 
diseases, 534-537 

Disputationes Camaldulenses (Landino), 120 
dissection of corpses, 531 

Divine Comedy, The (Dante), 191, 210-211, 251, 673, 715 
divozioni, 597 

Djem, Turkish prince (1459-95), 400, 403, 409, 410, 611 
doge, 285, 287 


Dolci, Giovannino de’ (d. 1486), 397 
Dolcino of Novara (c. 1303), 61-62 
Domenichino (Domenico Zampieri: 1581-1641), 332 
Domenico da Pescia (d. 1498), 155-156, 158-159, 160, 161 
Domenico Veneziano (1400-61), 106, 244 
Domenico di Bartolo (1440), 238 
domestic life, 586-588 
Dominic, St. (1170-1221), 558 
Dominicans, 574 
Domitian, Roman Emperor (81-96), 12 
Donatello (Donato di Niccolo di Betti Bardi: 1386-1466), 84, 87-88, 90, 91, 92-95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 131, 
132, 156, 251, 252, 281, 324-325, 356, 497, 586, 722, 725 
Crucifixion, 94, 95 
David, 92, 93 
duomo, Florence, 93, 95 
Gattamelata, 94, 206 
Judith, 93 
St. George, 93 
St. Mark, 92-93 
Niccolo da Uzzano, 93 
Donati, Lucrezia (fl. 1467-69), 111 
Donation of Constantine, 352, 374 
Doni, Antonfrancesco (1513-74), 697 
Doria, Andrea (1468-1560), 177, 178, 711 
Doria, Luciano (1379), 41 
Doria, Pietro (d. 1380), 41 
Dossi, Dosso (1479-1541), 264, 267, 270 
dowries, 578, 579-580 
drama, 597-598 
Dresden Gallery, 511* 
dresses, 583 
Duccio, Agostino di (1418-81), 243-244, 340 
Duccio di Buoninsegna (c. 1255-1319), 35 
Duchess of Malfi, The (Webster), 698 
dueling, 590 
Dufay, Guillaume (c. 1400-74), 600 
Duns Scotus, John (c. 1265-1308), 692 
Durand, Guillaume, Bishop of Mende (d. 1330), 53 
Diirer, Albrecht (1471-1528), 304, 337-338, 702 
dwarfs, 257 
dyes, 314, 300 


eating utensils, 593-594 

Ecerinis (Albertino Mussato), 22 

education, 529 

Edward III, king of England (1327-77), 54, 71, 75 
Edward IV, king of England (1461-70), 75 
Egidian Constitutions, 58 


Eleonora of Aragon, Duchess of Ferrara (d. 1493), 255, 263, 264, 395 

Eleonora of Austria, Queen of France (1408-1558), 627 

Elegantiae linguae Latinae (Valla), 351 

Emilia, 327* 

Emmanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy (1553-80), 711 

encyclopedia, 711 

Encyclopédie (Diderot, d’ Alembert, et al.), 67* 

engraving, 107, 337-338 

Enneads (Plotinus), 538 

Epicurus (c. 340-270 B.c.), 14, 568 

Epistola ad posteros (Petrarch), 42 

Epistulae (Pliny the Younger), 78 

Erasmus, Desiderius (c.1466? —1536), 13, 316, 317, 351, 486, 489, 520-521, 521-522, 544, 572, 633, 689, 
726-727, 728 

Este (seat of family), 261 

Este, Alfonso I d’, Duke of Ferrara and Modena (1505-34), 264-266, 267, 268, 272, 276, 279, 301, 309, 
427, 428, 431, 432, 433, 438, 440, 444, 445, 446, 481, 507, 520, 566, 604, 623, 629, 632, 636, 642, 643 

Este, Alfonso II d’, Duke of Ferrara and Modena (1558-97), 265, 712 

Este, Azzo VI d’, Lord of Ferrara (1208-12), 261 

Este, Beatrice d’, Duchess of Milan (1475-97), 179, 186-188, 189, 190, 191-192, 196, 203, 204, 255, 256, 
264, 290-291, 327, 568, 584, 587, 600, 697 

Este, Borso d’, Marquis of Ferrara (1450-70), Duke of Modena (1452-71), and Duke of Ferrara (1470-71), 
193, 262-263, 266, 269, 270 

Este, Ercole I d’, Duke of Ferrara and Modena (1471-1505), 255, 263, 264, 269-270, 273, 395, 427, 431, 
432, 611 

Este, Ercole II d’, Duke of Ferrara and Modena (1534—58), 279, 321, 712 

Este, Ferrante d’ (d. 1540), 265 

Este, Giulio d’ (d. 1558), 265, 273 

Este, Ippolito d’ (1479-1520), 264, 265, 273, 276, 277, 408 

Este, Ippolito d’ (d. 1572), 714 

Este, Isabella d’, Marchioness of Mantua (1474-1539), 187, 190, 106, 207, 208, 213, 254, 255-260, 264, 
273, 310-311, 327, 343, 344, 346, 422, 423, 424, 427, 438, 466, 485, 489, 517, 568, 584, 631, 697 

Este, Leonello d’, Marquis of Ferrara (144150), 262, 268-269, 575 

Este, Niccolo II d’, Marquis of Ferrara (1393-1441), 143, 262, 266, 268, 575 

Este, Sigismondo, Marquis of San Martino (d. 1507), 266 

Este, Villa d’, 712, 714 

Estouteville, Guillaume d’ (1403-83), 130, 385, 393, 406 

Etampes, Anne de Pisseleu, Duchesse d’ (1508-80), 708-709 

Etruscan art, 700 

Euclid (c. 300 B.c.), 692 

Eugenius IV (Gabriele Condolmieri), Pope (1431-47), 83, 351, 352, 353, 368-372, 374, 377, 383, 385, 387 

Euse, Jacques d’ (1249-1334), see John XXII, Pope 

Eustachio, Fra (1473-1555)”, 168 

Eustachio, Bartolommeo (c. 1524-71), 691, 693 

Execrabilis (Pius II), 389 

Eyck, Jan van (1370?-1440), 258, 726 

Adoration of the Lamb, 726 
Ezzolino IV da Romano (1194-1259), 21 


Faenza, 338, 421 
faience, 338 
Falconetto, Giovanmaria (1458-1534), 323 
Faliero, Marino, Doge of Venice (1354-55), 285 
Fallopio, Gabriele (1522-62), 691, 693 
families, size of, 586 
Fancelli, Luca (1430-95), 90 
farces, 597-598 
farming, experimental, 185-186 
Farnese, Alessandro (1468-1549), see Paul III, Pope 
Farnese, Alessandro (d. 1589), 509, 704, 713 
Famese, Giulia (d. 1524), 355, 407, 408, 412-413, 428, 429, 436, 457, 690 
Farnese, Ottavio, Duke of Parma (1547-86), 663, 691, 713 
Farnese, Pierluigi, Duke of Parma (154547), 691, 708 
Farnese, Ranuccio (1542), 289 
Favola di Orfeo, La (Politian), 125 
Favorinus (Varino Camerti: d. 1537), 487 
Fazio, Bartolommeo (d. 1457), 350 
Fedeli, Cassandra (d. 1558), 582 
Federighi, Antonio (c. 1420-90), 237 
Federigo Il, King of Naples (1496-1501), 418, 419, 430, 613, 614, 615 
Federigo da Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino (1444-82), 119, 168, 232, 250, 341-343, 585, 600 
fees, medical, 532 
Felix V (Amadeus VIII, Duke of Savoy), Antipope (1439-49), 176, 369, 378 
Ferdinand I, King of Naples (1458-94), 114, 115, 129, 142, 184, 255, 353-354, 395, 397, 409, 449, 575 
Ferdinand the Catholic, King of Sicily (1468-1516), Castile (1474-1516), Aragon (1479-1516), and Naples 
(1504-16), 174, 407, 409, 435, 438-439, 482, 516, 545, 563, 574, 610, 612, 615, 616, 617, 618, 620, 621 
Ferramolo, Floriano (d. 1528), 198 
Ferrante, Duke of Calabria (d. 1559), 615 
Ferrante of Naples, see Ferdinand I of Naples 
Ferrara, 261-279, 318, 444, 616, 617, 635, 712 
Castello, 261, 263-264 
Palazzo di Schifanoia, 266, 267 
town planning in, 263 
Ferrara—Florence, Council of, 69, 79, 83, 231, 370-371, 387 
Ferrari, Defendente (c. 1495—after 1535), 176, 283 
Ferrari, Gaudenzio (c. 1484-1546), 228 
Ferrari, Giambattista (d. 1502), 423 
Ferrucci, Francesco (1530), 636-637 
Festa, Costanzo (c. 1490-1545), 603 
festivals, 290-291, 569, 596-597 
feuds, family, 500 
Fiammetta, see Maria d’ Aquino 
Fiammetta (Boccaccio), 29 
Ficino, Marsilio (1433-99), 80, 109, 110, 115, 120-121, 123, 464, 477, 526, 528, 538, 543, 544, 571 
Fiesole, 129 
Filarete (Antonio Averlino: c. 1400-69), 87, 91, 195, 372 
Filargis, Petros (c. 1340-1410), see Alexander V, Pope 
Filelfo, Francesco (1398-1481), 78, 79, 80, 83, 184, 185, 192-194, 262, 334, 377, 378, 379, 383, 398, 571 


Filioque clause, 370 
Filocopo (Boccaccio), 11, 222 
Filostrato (Boccaccio), 11 
Finiguerra, Tommaso (1426-64), 107, 338 
Fioravante, Neri di (1345), 28 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo (c. 1445-1525), 244 
Firenzuola, Agnolo (c. 1493-1545), 582-583, 697 
Flaminio, Marcantonio (1498-1550), 492-494 
Flaubert, Gustave (1821-80), 728 
Flavio Biondo (1388-1463), 84, 217, 371, 386-387, 495 
Florence, 3-4, 23, 29, 45, 59-60, 61, 67-169 
passim, 422, 423, 593, 596, 611, 633, 636-637, 642, 686, 609-705 
Annunziata, 166, 167, 208 
Baptistery, 24, 91 
Boboli Gardens, 701 
Brancacci Chapel, Carmine, 140 
Campanile, 24, 198 
duomo, 27-28, 88, 97, 371 
Laurentian Library, 119, 488, 705 
Loggia dei Lanzi, 90 
Medici tombs, 499, 636, 641-644 
Ognissanti, 129 
Or San Mi-chele, 92, 93*, 132 
Palazzo Medici—Ric—cardi, 89, 97, 134 
Palazzo Pandolfini, 163 
Palazzo Pitti, 90, 129, 701, 705 
Palazzo Vecchio, 28, 89, 129, 132, 135, 149, 166, 210-211, 470, 637, 704 
Ponte Vecchio, 28 
San Lorenzo, 88, 94-95, 109, 129, 132, 163, 499, 641, 703, 718 
San Marco, 102, 147 
San Miniato, 90, 97 
Santa Croce, 28, 88, 555, 721 
Santa Maria Novella, 135-136, 140 
Santa Trinita, 135 
Santo Spirito, 89, 164 
Scalzo, 167 
Uffizi, 129, 705 
La Vacca, 637 
Foix, Gaston de (1489-1512), 446, 606, 618 
Foix, Germaine de, Queen of Aragon and Naples (1488-1538), 616 
Folengo, Girolamo (1491-1544), 278-279, 572 
folk song, 599 
Fontainebleau, 259 
food, 594 
Foppa, Vincenzo (1427-92), 184, 197, 198 
forgeries, pious, attack on, 352 
forks, 593-594 
Forli, 338, 395, 420 
Fornovo, battle of, 189, 256, 612-613 
Foscari, Francesco, Doge of Venice, (1423-57), 283, 287-288, 293, 295 


Foscari, Iacopo (d. 1456), 287 

Four Books of Architecture (Palladio), 652 

Fournier, Jacques (c. 1280-1342), see Benedict XII, Pope 

Fracastoro, Girolamo (1483-1533), 492, 535-536 

Fragonard, Jean Honoré (1732-1806), 683 

France, Anatole (1844-1924), 728 

Francesco di Giorgio Martini (1439-1502), 238 

Francesco da Bologna (1501), 317 

Francesca da Rimini (d. 1285), 339 

Francesco I da Carrara (1350-89), 21, 22, 42, 280 

Francesco II da Carrara (1389-1405), 280 

franchise, 72—73 

Francia (Francesco Raibolini: 1450-1517), 310, 328, 334, 336-338, 452, 501, 512 

Franciabigio, Marcantonio (1482-1525), 166, 168 

Francis I, King of France (1515-47), 176, 204, 212-213, 214, 226-227, 259, 410, 467, 400, 505, 513, 517, 
518, 554, 619, 620, 621, 624, 625, 626, 627, 628, 629, 633, 634, 635, 638, 642, 643, 645, 657, 665, 678, 
686, 690, 701, 708-709, 710 

Francis II, King of France (1559-60), 627 

Francis of Assisi, St. (1182-1226), 25-26, 558, 574 

Franciscans, 574, 589 

Frederick, Archduke of Austria (d. 1439), 365 

Frederick II, Holy Roman Emperor (1215-50), 47, 349, 375, 594 

Frederick II, Holy Roman Emperor (1440-93), 183, 263, 383, 384, 385, 389 

Frederic II the Great, King of Prussia (1740-86), 266, 564 

Frederick Augustus II, Elector of Saxony (1733-63), 511* 

Fregoso, Federigo (c. 1460-1541), 345 

Fregoso, Ottaviano, Doge of Genoa (1513-22), 345 

Freud, Sigmund (1856-1939), 692 

Frundsberg, Georg von (1473-1528), 626, 628-629, 630, 655 

Fulvio, Andrea (1515), 496 

Fust, Johann (c. 1400-66), 315 


Gabriele da Salo (1497), 529, 573 

Gabrieli, Andrea (1510-86), 649 

Gaddi, Agnolo (1343-96), 99 

Gaddi, Gaddo (c. 1260-c. 1333), 99 

Gaddi, Taddeo (1300-66), 26, 99 

Gaeta, siege of, 615 

Gaetano, St. (Gaetano de Thiene: 1480-1547), 574 
Gaffuri, Franchino (1442-1522), 600 

Galen (Claudius Galenus: c. 129-200), 531, 532, 537 
Galileo (Galileo Galilei: 1564-1642), 530 
Gallerani, Cecilia (fl. 1490-95), 186-187, 192, 204 
Gallio, Tolomeo (1527-1607), 712 

Gallipoli, battle of (1416), 284 

Gallo, Iacopo (1498), 466 

Gambara, Veronica (1485-1550), 327, 582, 584 
gambling, 595 


games, 290 
Garigliano, battle of the, 615 
garlic, 594 
Garett, Richard (1835-1906), 427*, 435-436 
Garofalo (Benvenuto Tisi: 1481-1559), 267-268, 712 
Gattamelata (Erasmo da Narni: c. 1370-1443), 94, 285 
Gaza, Theodoras (c. 1400-75), 79, 262, 316, 378, 538 
Gebir (Jabir: fl. 721-776), 692 
Gemistos Pletho, Georgios (c. 1356-1450), 79, 80, 341, 387, 538 
Gennadius (Georgios Scolarios), Patriarch of Constantinople (1453-58), 371 
Genoa, 39, 41, 173, 176-178, 182, 280, 711 
Via Balbi, 711 
Gentile, da Fabriano (1360-1427), 240-241, 297, 367, 650 
gentleman, 347, 543, 599 
geography, 530 
George of Trebizond (1396-1486), 379 
George Podébrad, King of Bohemia (1459-71), 388 
Georgics (Virgil), 536, 606 
German mercenaries, 628, 629-632 
Gerson, Jean (1362?-1428), 364, 375 
Gerusalemne liberata (Tasso), 712 
Gharingello, 290 
Gherardo, Maffeo (d. 1493), 406 
Ghibellines, 3, 12, 45 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo (1378-1455), 88, 90-92, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 335, 372, 497 
Ghini, Luca (c. 1500-56), 530 
Ghirlandaio, Benedetto (1458-97), 397 
Ghirlandaio, Davide (1452-1525), 136, 468 
Ghirlandaio, Domenico (1449-94), 135-136, 200, 230, 397, 464, 702 
Ghirlandaio, Ridolfo (1483-1561), 168, 702 
Ghislieri, Michele (1504—72), see Pius V, St., Pope 
Gibbon, Edward (1737-94), 28, 728 
Giberti, Gian Matteo (1495-1543), 574, 625, 654, 655 
Giocondo, Fra (c. 1433-1514), 322, 323, 496, 497, 498, 522 
Giorgio da Novara (1500), 573-574 
Giorgione da Castelfranco (Giorgio Bar—barelli: c. 1476-1510), 301, 303, 304-306, 307, 308, 321, 511*, 
638, 650, 662, 670, 673, 683 
The Concert, 306, 599 
Féte champétre, 305-306 
Gypsy and Soldier, 304—305 
Madonna of Castelfranco, 305 
Sleeping Venus, 305, 511* 
Giostra, La (Politian), 510 
Giotteschi, the, 26 
Giotto di Bondone (c. 1276-c. 1337), 22, 23-26, 27, 48, 52, 97, 98, 99, 101, 103, 281, 722 
Arena Chapel, Padua, frescoes, 22, 25, 26, 281 
Assisi frescoes, 25—26, 36 
Bardi Chapel, Santa Croce, Florence, frescoes, 25 
Campanile, Florence, 24 
Navicella, 24—25 


Peruzzi Chapel, Santa Croce, Florence, 25 
Giovanna da Piacenza (1518), 328 
Giovanni da Bologna (1529-1608), 701, 702, 713 
Giovanni da Legnano (d. 1383), 592 
Giovanni da Monte Corvino (d. 1328), 62 
Giovanni da Montorsoli (1507-63), 178, 713 
Giovanni da Udine (Giovanni Ricamatore: 1494-1561), 505, 507, 511, 512, 713, 714 
Giovanni da Verona (c. 1457-1525), 322, 325, 457 
Giovanni da Vigo (1460-1525), 533 
Giovanni Pisano (c. 1250-1320), 35 
Giovio, Paolo (1483-1552), 424, 485, 491, 509, 520, 556 
Girolamo da Carpi (1501-56), 712 
Girolamo dai Libri (1474-1556), 325 
Giuliano da Maiano (1432-90), 129, 341 
Giulio Romano (Giulio Pippi de’ Jannuzzi: (1492-1546), 258, 348, 449, 505, 507, 508, 511, 638, 654, 656, 
704, 714 
Giustiniani, Antonio (fl. 1502-05), 414, 415, 420, 426, 433, 435 
Giustiniani, Bernardo (1408-89), 287 
Giustiniani, Lorenzo, St. (1381-1456), 298 
glass, 313, 649, 657 
Goering, Hermann (1893-1946), 678* 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von (1749-1832), 307, 545, 728 
Golden Legend (Iacopo da Voragine), 669 
Goldoni, Carlo (1707-93), 291, 683 
goldsmithery, 706, 707, 710—711 
Gonzaga, Eleanora, Duchess of Urbino (d. 1543), 662 
Gonzaga, Elisabetta, Duchess of Urbino (1472-1526), 196, 256, 286, 325, 343-344, 345, 346, 421, 422, 
517, 568, 579, 584 
Gonzaga, Ercole (d. 1563), 259, 542 
Gonzaga, Federigo I, Marquis of Mantua (1478-84), 253, 255 
Gonzaga, Federigo II, Marquis (1519) and Duke of Mantua (1530-40), 259, 260, 330, 346, 447*, 460, 654, 
655, 661, 662 
Gonzaga, Ferrante, Prince of Molfetta (1506-57), 712 
Gonzaga, Francesco (d. 1483), 253, 392 
Gonzaga, Gianfrancesco I, Marquis of Mantua (1432-44), 249, 250 
Gonzaga, Gianfrancesco II, Marquis of Mantua (1484-1519), 190-191, 253, 254, 345, 422, 612 
Gonzaga, Guglielmo, Duke of Mantua (1550-87), 674 
Gonzaga, Lodovico, Marquis of Mantua (1444-78), 251, 253, 258, 592-593 
Gonzaga, Luigi (1328), 249 
Gonzaga, Taddea, Countess of Scandiano (d. after 1504), 271 
Gonzalo de Cérdoba (1453-1515), 438, 613, 615, 617 
Got, Bertrand de (1264 —1314), see Clement V, Pope 
government: in Florence, 72—73, 74, 116, 149-150 
in Milan, 183 
in Rome, 12, 17, 374-376 
in Siena, 35 
Gozzoli, Benozzo (1424-98), 76, 89, 134, 230, 244 
Granacci, Francesco (1469-1544), 464, 596-597 
Grassis, Paris de (d. 1528), 484, 506 
Greco, El (Domenico Theotocopuli: c. 1541-1613), 103, 666, 727 


Greek Academy, 486, 487 

Greek studies, 43-44, 78-80 

Gregory I the Great, St., Pope (590-604), 380 

Gregory VII (Hildebrand), St., Pope (1073-85), 413 

Gregory XI (Pierre Roger), Pope (1370-78), 54, 56, 57, 59-61 64, 361 

Gregory XII (Angelo Correr), Pope (1406-15), 363, 364, 365, 366 

Gregory XIII (Ugo Buoncompagni), Pope (1572-85), 692 

Gregory III, Patriarch of Constantinople (1443-50), 371 

Greuze, Jean Baptiste (1725-1805), 683 

Grimani, Antonio, Doge of Venice (1521-23), 665 

Grimani, Domenico (1461-1523), 315, 489 

Grimani, Marino (d. 1546), 289 

Grimoard, Guillaume de (1310-70), see Urban V, Pope 

Gritti, Andrea, Doge of Venice (1523-1538), 656, 665 

Grocyn, William (c. 1445-1519), 123 

Grotius, Hugo (1583-1645), 592 

Guariento (d. before 1378), 675, 682 

Guarini, Giovanni Battista (1537-1612), 602, 712 

Guarino da Verona (1374-1460), 80, 84, 262, 268, 269, 270, 315, 334, 353, 378 

Guelfs, 3, 12, 45 

Guicciardini, Francesco (1483-1540), 109, 117, 161, 185, 375, 412, 414, 417, 434, 445, 447, 480, 517, 520, 
528, 544-547, 560*, 572, 591, 607, 613, 621, 630, 633, 660, 690, 699 

Guidacerio, Agacio (1513), 486 

Guidobaldo I da Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino (1482-1508), 286, 325, 346, 420, 421-422, 423, 424, 438, 
442, 454, 466, 579 

guilds, 23, 71-72, 282, 398, 590 

Gusnasco, Lorenzo (1503), 600 


Hagia Sophia, Constantinople, 371, 381 

hair, 583 

Halley’s comet, 530 

harpsichord, 604 

Hawkwood, Sir John de (c. 1340-94), 58, 60, 100, 175 
headgear, 584, 593 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich (1770-1831), 538, 565 
Heine, Heinrich (1797-1856), 728 

Heinrich von Langenstein (c. 1325-97), 363-364 

Henry VII, Holy Roman Emperor (1308-13), 3, 4, 37, 636 
Henry VII, King of England (1485-1509), 164, 343, 610, 611 
Henry VIII, King of England (1509-47), 414, 624, 628, 633, 634, 645, 686 
Henry II, King of France (1547-59), 645 

Henry III, King of France (1574-89), 564, 627, 674 

Henry IV, King of France (1589-1610), 564 

heresy, 61-62, 64, 147, 154, 402, 539-540 

Hermaphroditus (Beccadelli), 353 

Hero and Leander (Musaeus), 316 

Herodotus (5th cent, B.c.), 399 

Hildebrand, St. (c. 1020-85), see Gregory VII, Pope 


Hippocrates (c. 460-355 B.c.), 531, 532, 537 

Hippolytus (Seneca), 488 

Historiae (Tacitus), 43 

Historiae sui temporis (Giovio), 491 

Historiarum ab inclinatione Romanorum (Flavio Biondo), 387 

History of Florence (Bruni), 81, 82 

History of the Italian Republics (Sismondi), 230 

Hoby, Sir Thomas (1530-66), 347 

Hollanda, Francisco (1517-84), 721 

Holy Office, the, see Inquisition, the 

Homer, 8, 43, 120, 378, 386 

homosexuality, 200, 215, 576 

Honestis (Leo X), 527-528 

Horace (Quintus Horatius Flaccus: 65-8 B.C.), 123, 277 

horse racing, 595 

hospitals, 533-534, 571-572, 592-593, 631 

Hugo, Victor (1802-85), 728 

Huhn, Ulrich (fl. 1470-76), 600 

humanism and humanists, 77-86, 119-125, 314-321, 342-343, 350-353, 376, 377, 378-379, 486-491, 
525-526, 537, 571, 576, 622-623 

Humbert I, Count of Savoy (d. 1048), 176 

Humboldt, Alexander von (1769-1859), 225 

Hunter, William (1718-83), 225 

hunting, 484, 562 

Hunyadi Janos (c. 1387-1456), 371 

Huss, John (c. 1370-1415), 388, 566 


Iacopo I da Carrara (1318-24), 21 

Iacopo II da Carrara (1345-49), 21 

Iacopo da Empoli (lacopo Chimenti: 1554-1640), 168 

Iacopo da Volterra (1486), 405-406 

Iacopo da Voragine (1290), 699 

illumination of manuscripts, 168, 325, 342-343, 357 

Imitation of Christ, The (Thomas a Kempis), 102 

Imola, 112, 338, 395 

Imperia, see Cugnatis, Imperia de 

In vitas summorum pontificum (Platina), 393 

Index librorum prohibitorum, 689 

industry, 589-590, 699 

Infessura, Stefano (1490), 376, 396, 401, 403, 406, 412, 415, 420, 576 

Inghirami, Tommaso (1470-1516), 458, 488 

Innocent III (Lotario de’ Conti), Pope (1198-1216), 375, 594 

Innocent VI (Etienne Aubert), Pope (1352-62), 37, 54, 57, 58 

Innocent VII (Cosimo de’ Migliorati), Pope (1404—06), 363 

Innocent VIII (Giovanni Battista Cibo), Pope (1484—92), 116, 122, 130, 148, 174, 244, 254, 399-403, 405, 
407, 408, 409, 450, 484*, 527, 532, 595, 611 

Innocenzo da Imola (c. 1490-c. 1547), 338 

inns, 174 

Inquisition, the, 61, 62, 483, 527-528, 539, 542, 573-574, 683, 689, 711 

Institutiones (Quintilian)., 78 

intarsia, 129-130 

interest, 589 

Invective against a Physician (Petrarch), 37 

Ipocrita (Aretino), 658, 659 

irreligion, popular, 543, 544, 570-571 

Isabella of Aragon, Duchess of Milan (fl. 1481-94), 185, 188 

Isabella the Catholic (1451-1504), Queen of Castile (1474-1504), 407, 409, 610, 615 

Isabella of Portugal, Holy Roman Empress (1503-39), 663 

Isotta, see Atti, Isotta degli 

Italia mia! (Petrarch), 45-46 

Italy, unity of, 45-46, 559-561, 563-564 


J 


Januarius, St. (d. c. 305), 350, 356 

Jayme, Cardinal of Portugal (d. 1459), 96, 382 
Jenson, Nicolas (d. c. 1480), 316 

jesters and buffoons, 483-484 

Jesuits, see Society of Jesus 

jewelry, 287, 502, 638 

Jews, 589 

Joachim of Flora (c. 1145-c. 1202), 145 
Joanna I, Queen of Naples (1343-80 


d. 1382), 14-15, 349 

Joanna II, Queen of Naples (1414-35), 182, 349, 353, 610 

Johann Friedrich, Elector of Saxony (d. 1554), 663 

John XXII (Jacques d’Euse), Pope (1316-34), 50-51, 53, 56, 262, 602 

John XXIII (Baldassare Cossa), Pope (1410-15), 94, 364-366 

John VIII Palaeologus, Byzantine Emperor (1425-48), 370, 371 

John II, King of France (1350-64), 54 

John II the Perfect, King of Portugal (1481-95), 164 

John of Speyer (1469), 316 

John Zapolya, King of Hungary (1526-40), 321 

Jones, Inigo (1573-1652), 653 

Joseph Il, Patriarch of Constantinople (1416—39),370 

jubilee year, 379-380, 414 

Julius II (Giuliano della Rovere), Pope (1503-13), 153, 211, 235, 238-239, 243, 247, 265, 292, 312, 334, 
336, 339, 344, 348, 376, 380, 396, 398, 399, 400, 402, 403, 406, 408, 410, 415, 419, 426, 436, 437, 438, 
439, 440*, 441-447, 448, 449, 450-451, 457-458, 459, 460, 461, 462, 463, 470-473, 474, 476, 480, 484, 
485, 487, 490, 492, 496, 498-409, 504, 507, 515, 517, 521, 528, 533, 535, 549, 576, 592, 601, 611, 616, 
617-618, 620, 714, 715 

Julius II (Giammaria Ciocchi del Monte), Pope (1550-55), 661, 712-713, 714, 719 

Justus van Ghent (fl, 1460-80), 343 


K 


Keats, John (1795-1821), 456 
Khwarizmi, al-(780-c.850), 692 
Kindi, al-(c. 850), 692 

Knights of Rhodes, 400 


L 


La Ramée, Pierre (1515-72), 695 

La Tour d’ Auvergne, Madeleine de (d. 1519), 518 
labor troubles, 35, 71-72 

Ladislaus VII, King of Hungary (1490-1516), 414 
Ladislaus III, King of Poland (1434—44), 371 
Laetus, Julius Pomponius (1428-98), 392-393, 495-496, 690 
Landi, Amadeo de’ (1440), 529, 573 

Landino, Cristoforo (1424-1504), 115, 120, 123 
Landino, Francesco (1325-97), 40, 602 

Landriani, Gherardo (1422), 78 

Landsknechte, 628, 629 

Lannoy, Charles de (d. 1527), 626, 627, 629, 630 
Laocoon, 496, 651, 701 

Lasca (Antonio Francesco Grazzini: 1503-83), 697 
Lascaris, Constantine (1434-1501), 79, 316, 318 
Lascaris, John (c. 1445-1535), 119, 486, 522 
Lateran (Rome) Council, 445, 446, 481, 540, 589 


Laura, see Sade, Laura de Laurana, Luciano (c. 1420—79), 342 
Laureti, Tommaso (1530-1602), 713 
Lautrec, Odet de Foix, Vicomte de (1485-1528), 621, 634-635 
law, 286, 592 
League of Holy Union, 618 
Lebrun, Charles (1619-90), 332, 683 
Leo X (Giovanni de’ Medici), Pope (1513-21), 78, 115, 148, 163, 164, 214, 239, 243, 265-266, 273, 277, 
318, 319, 335, 346, 348, 376, 401, 405, 406, 448, 451, 463, 477-488, 489, 490, 491, 492, 493, 494, 496, 
497, 498, 499, 501-502, 504, 505, 506, 507, 508, 509, 515, 516-521, 527-528, 540, 545, 553-554, 561, 
563, 564, 595, 596, 602, 619-621, 622, 623, 625, 628, 639, 641, 654, 701 
Leo XIII (Gioacchino Pecci), Pope (1878-1903), 407 
Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), 101, 108, 131, 133, 135, 139, 140, 149, 165, 166, 173, 185, 187, 195, 197, 
199-228, 232, 233, 238, 258, 304, 328, 340, 417, 421, 425, 452, 454, 468, 470, 472, 516, 519, 529, 530, 
600, 665, 667, 692, 697, 702, 717, 718, 722, 728 
Adoration of the Magi, 201 
Annunciation, 199, 200 
as inventor, 209, 213, 216, 219-221 
as philosopher, 225-226 
as scientist, 221—225 
as writer, 217-218 
Codice Atlantico, 218 
drawings, 218-219 
Last Supper, 204—206, 227, 697 
Mona Lisa, 204, 211-213, 454 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, frescoes, 210—211 
St. John, 214 
statue of Francesco Sforza, 206-207, 227 
Virgin, Child, and St. Anne, 208-209 
Virgin, Child, St. Anne, and St. John, 208-209, 218, 227 
Virgin of the Rocks, 197, 204 
Leoni, Leone (1509-90), 178, 711 
Leopardi, Alessandro (d. c. 1522), 132, 281, 293, 295 
Lepanto, battle of, 650, 675 
Letters (Aretino), 658-659 
Liber facetiarum (Poggio Bracciolini), 83 
Liberale da Verona (1451-1536), 325 
liberty, 546-547 
libraries, 76-77, 119, 342-343, 377, 379, 387, 488-489 
Libro dell’ arte (Cennini), 99 
Libro d’oro (Venice), 285 
Ligorio, Pirro (c. 1510-83), 714 
Liguria, 176 
Linacre, Thomas (1460?-1524), 123, 317, 529, 728 
Lippi, Filippino (1457-1504), 105, 137, 139-140, 200, 201, 208, 247, 386, 468, 706 
Lippi, Fra Filippo (c. 1406-69), 104-106, 137, 138 
Livy (Titus Livius: 59 B.c.-A.D. 17), 350, 487, 491, 547, 551 
Lomazzo, Giovanni Paolo (1538-c. 1600), 206 
Lombardi, Alfonso (1463-1536), 335 
Lombardo, Antonio (c. 1458-c. 1516), 281, 295 
Lombardo, Moro (1481), 295 


Lombardo, Pietro (c. 1435-1515), 281, 293, 295, 339 

Lombardo, Sante (fl. 1524-27), 295 

Lombardo, Tullio (c. 1455-1532), 281, 295 

Loredano, Giacomo (1527), 595 

Loredano, Leonardo, Doge of Venice (1501-21), 288, 300-301 

Loredano, Pietro, Doge of Venice (1567-70), 665 

Lorenzetti, Ambrogio (fl. 1324—48), 36-37 

Lorenzetti, Pietro (fl. 1305-48), 36-37 

Lorenzo Monaco (c. 1370-1425), 99, 101 

Lorenzo Veneziano (fl. 1356-72), 40 

Loreto, 164, 234, 312, 341, 569 

Lotti, Lorenzetto (1490-1541), 507 

Lotto, Lorenzo (1480-1556), 311-313, 321, 684 

Louis IV of Bavaria, Holy Roman Emperor (1314-47), 57 

Louis XI, King of France (1461-83), 184, 388, 609, 610 

Louis XII, King of France (1498-1515), 177, 178, 189, 190, 191, 207, 213, 257, 417, 419, 420, 421, 422, 
424, 425, 430, 435, 516, 542, 613, 614, 615-617, 618-619 

Louis XIV, King of France (1643-1715), 506* 

Louis I, King of Hungary (1342-82), 15 

Louis Allemand, Blessed (c. 1380-1450), 368 

Louis of Canossa (d. 1532), 345 

Louise of Savoy, Countess of Angouléme (1476-1531), 431, 621, 629, 635 

Lourdes (Zola), 673 

Loyola, Ignatius, St. (1491-1556), 689 

Lucca, 229 

Lucretius Carus, Titus (96?-55 B.C.), 41, 536 

Luini, Bemardino (1470-1533), 228 

Lully, Raymond (c. 1235-1315), 692 

Luna, Pedro de (1328-1423), see Benedict XII, Antipope 

lute, 604 

Luther, Martin (1483-1546), 13, 161, 352, 370, 388, 486, 489, 519, 533-534, 543, 546, 572, 606, 622, 626, 
628, 631, 645, 686, 688 

Lutherans, 635 

Luzzi, Mondino de’ (c. 1270-1326), 531 


M 


Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Baron (1800-59), 565 

Macer, 679, 682 

Machiavelli, Niccolé (1469-1527), 109, 110, 161, 162, 180, 210, 276, 354, 375, 408, 417, 420, 422, 424, 
434, 439, 443, 490, 517, 521, 526, 545, 546, 547-567, 568, 570, 579, 598, 606-607, 619, 657, 727 
Madrid, treaty of, 627 

madrigals, 602, 603-604 

Magliana, Villa, 484 

Maitani, Lorenzo (before 1275-1330), 35 

Malatesta, Carlo (c. 1364-1429), 339 

Malatesta, Giovanni (d. 1304), 339 

Malatesta, Pandolfo (1377-1427), 240 


Malatesta, Pandolfo (1475-1534), 419, 421 
Malatesta, Paolo (d. 1285), 339 
Malatesta, Parisina, Marchioness of Ferrara (d. 1425), 262 
Malatesta, Roberto (d. 1482), 396 
Malatesta, Sigismondo Pandolfo (1417-68), 231, 339-341, 342 
Malevolti, Orlando, 237 
malfeasance, 592 
Malory, Sir Thomas (fl. 1444-71), 271 
Mancini, Faustina (d. c. 1520), 492, 577 
Mancione, Geronimo (1501), 415 
Mandragola (Machiavelli), 553-554, 598 
Manetti, Giannozzo (1396-1459), 79, 82, 84, 350, 377, 379 
Manetti, Latino (1535), 690 
Manfredi, Astorre (d. 1502), 420, 421 
manners, 593-594, 606 
Mantegazza, Cristoforo (d. 1482), 179 
Mantegna, Andrea (1431-1506), 22, 251-255, 258, 298, 301, 328, 336, 400 
Ducal Palace frescoes, Mantua, 252 
Eremitani frescoes, Padua, 252, 267 
Parnassus, 254. 
Triumph of Caesar, 253-254, 259 
Verona polyptych, 253 
Mantua, 108, 196, 249-260 
Palazzo del Te, 259 
Reggia, 257-258 
Mantua, Congress of, 389-390, 618 
Manutius, Aldus I (1450-1515), 257, 315-318, 338, 375, 440, 480, 486, 487, 508-509, 571 
Manutius, Aldus II (1547-97), 317 
Maramaldi, Fabrizio (1530), 636-637 
Marcello, Cristoforo (1527), 632 
Marches, the, 327* 
Marcillat, Guillaume de (1467-1529), 448 
Marcio, Galeotto (1478), 573 
Marco d’Oggiono (c. 1475-c. 1530), 206, 228 
Maremma, drainage of the, 700 
Margani, Pietro (d. 1480), 396 
Margaret of Austria, Regent of the Netherlands (1480-1530), 635 
Margaret of France, Duchess of Savoy (1532-74), 711 
Maria d’ Aquino, 10—11, 29-30 
Maria of Savoy, Duchess of Milan (married 1427), 182 
Mariano, Lorenzo di (1476-1534), 237, 238 
Marignano, battle of, 613, 619, 629 
Mariolatry, 569 
Marone, Andrea (1527), 632 
Marot, Clément (c. 1495-1544), 488 
marriage, 578-579, 582, 588 
Marsilius of Padua (c. 1290?-1343), 363, 538 
Marsuppini, Carlo (c. 1399-1453), 79, 82, 96, 377 
Martin V (Oddone Colonna), Pope (1417-31), 83, 240, 366, 367-368, 369, 370 
Martini, Simone (1283-1344), 5, 13, 35-36, 53 


Maesta (Siena), 35-36 

Mary, the Virgin, 86 

Masaccio (Tommaso Guidi: 1401-c. 1429), 100-101, 104, 135, 140, 231, 245, 454, 672, 722 

Masolino da Panicale (1383-1447), 100, 101 

Mass, the, 543, 544 

Masuccio (Tommaso de’ Guardati: 1476), 572, 697, 699* 

Massimi, Domenico (1527), 631 

Matarezzo, Francesco (1500), 241-242, 243, 412, 427 

mathematics, 692 

Matilda of Tuscany, Countess (1046-1115), 375 

Matteo di Giovanni (1435-95), 237, 238 

Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary (1458-90), 119, 130, 132, 390-391 

Maximilian I, Holy Roman Emperor (1493-1519), 189, 190, 191, 534, 611, 612, 613-614, 616, 617, 618, 

619, 620 

Mazochi, Iacopo (1521), 496 

Mazzoni, Guido (1450-1518), 333 

medals, 324 

Medici, Alessandro de’, Duke of Florence (1531-37), 545, 637, 643, 699, 701, 703, 704, 717 

Medici, Averardo de’ (1314), 73 

Medici, Carlo de’ (d. 1492), 105 

Medici, Caterina de’, see Médicis, Catherine de, Queen of France 

Medici, Cosimo de’, Pater Patriae (1389-1464), 69, 74-77, 80, 81, 82, 85-86, 89, 90, 93, 94, 95, 97, 103, 
104, 107, 109, 110, 111, 113, 119, 128, 143, 169, 184, 193, 231, 353, 366, 370, 371, 377, 554, 699, 703, 
726 

Medici, Cosimo I de’, Duke of Florence (1537-69), Grand Duke of Tuscany (1569-74), 90, 468, 545, 583, 

699-701, 702, 703, 704, 705, 710, 719 

Medici, Ferdinando I de’, Grand Duke of Tuscany (1587-1609), 699 

Medici, Ferdinando II de’, Grand Duke of Tuscany (1620-70), 455 

Medici, Francesco de’, Grand Duke of Tuscany (1574-87), 700, 702 

Medici, Giovanni de’ (1475-1521), see Leo X, Pope 

Medici, Giovanni Angelo de’ (1499-1565), see Pius IV, Pope 

Medici, Giovanni (“delle Bande Nere”) de’ (1498-1526), 554, 628, 629, 655, 660, 699, 703 

Medici, Giovanni di Bicci de’ (1360-1429), 73, 88 

Medici, Giuliano de’ (1453-78), 111, 113, 124, 125, 137, 138, 593, 624, 641 

Medici, Giuliano de’, Duke of Nemours (1479-1516), 141, 163, 214, 319, 341, 345, 481, 551, 581, 641, 

642 

Medici, Giulio de’ (1478-1534), see Clement VII, Pope 

Medici, Ippolito (1511-35), 335, 492, 530, 665, 703, 704 

Medici, Lorenzino de’ (1514-48), 699 

Medici, Lorenzo de’ (the Elder: 1395-1440), 143, 699 

Medici, Lorenzo de’ (the Magnificent—il magnifico: 1449-92), 76, 89, 97, 110-120, 121, 123, 125, 126, 
128-129, 130, 131, 137, 138, 240-142, 143, 145, 146, 147, 148, 164, 189, 194, 262, 322, 342, 354, 356, 
395, 400, 401, 464, 465, 467, 477, 478-480, 490, 528, 530, 538, 543, 554, 593, 596, 597, 601, 602, 622, 
624-625, 641, 644, 726 

Medici, Lorenzo de’, Duke of Urbino (1516-19), 163, 518, 551, 561, 563, 564, 641, 642 

Medici, Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco de’ (1463-1507), 465 

Medici, Maddalena de’ (1472-1519), 400 

Medici, Piero de’ (il Gottoso: 1414-69), 90, 97, 105, 110, 111, 112, 128, 131, 132, 134, 137 

Medici, Piero de’ (1471-1503), 123, 141, 143, 147, 148, 465, 480, 611 

Medici, Salvestro de’ (1378), 73-74 


Medici family, origin of name, 73* 
Medici tombs (Michelangelo), 499, 636, 641-644, 722, 723 
medicine, 486, 530-537, 693 
Médicis, Catherine de, Queen of France (1519-89), 518, 564, 638, 645, 703 
Mellon, Andrew W. (1855-1937), 456-457 
Melozzo da Forli (1438-94), 233, 338, 343, 398, 599 
Melzi, Francesco (1492-c. 1570), 226, 227, 228 
Menaechmi (Plautus), 269, 598 
mercenaries, 437, 560, 591, 596, 613, 628, 629-632 
Merino, Gabriele (c. 1513), 483 
metalwork, 314 
Metamorphoses (Apuleius), 510 
Meteorology (Aristotle), 543 
Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475-1564), 88, 92-93, 98, 128, 133, 135-136, 139, 149, 162, 163-164, 165, 
166, 168, 210-211, 215, 233, 234, 236, 237, 247, 258, 309, 329, 331, 332, 335, 418, 441, 443, 448, 457, 
461, 463-476, 495, 497, 498-501, 503, 504, 506, 507, 509-510, 512, 515-516, 521, 522, 576, 577, 578, 
580, 581, 585, 636, 638, 640-644, 650, 651, 659, 663, 667, 668, 669, 674, 677, 696, 700, 701, 702, 703, 
704, 706, 713, 714-723, 725, 727 
as a poet, 717-718 
Bacchus, 466 
Battle of Pisa, 470, 472, 706 
Brutus, 93, 497, 716-717 
David, 467-469, 476, 701, 710 
“Doni” Madonna, 469-470 
Last Judgment, 236, 465, 470, 581, 659, 672, 715-716, 721 
Leda and the Swan, 642-643 
Madonna (Bruges), 469 
Madonna de’ Medici, 643 
Moses, 498-499 
Pieta, 466-467, 476, 580 
Pieta (late), 717 
Sistine Chapel ceiling, 473-476, 504, 506, 515, 706, 715 
Sleeping Cupid, 256, 466-466 
Statue of Julius I, 443, 445, 473, 715 
tomb of Julius II, 470-472, 473, 498-499, 643 
tombs of the Medici, 499, 636, 641-644, 722, 723 
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Rucellai, Giovanni (1475-1526), 508, 696 

Ruralia commoda (Crescenzi), 530 

Ruskin, John (1819-1900), 314, 516, 672, 684 

Rutilius Namatianus (416), 491 
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Sabba, Santi di Cola (fl. early 16th cent.), 502 
Sabellicus (Marcantonio Coccio: 1436-1506), 318 
Sacchetti, Franco (c. 1335-1400), 80, 584, 592, 697 
sacre rappresentazioni, 597 
Sacrosancta (Council of Constance), 365-366 
Sade, Donatien, Comte (better known as the Marquis) de (1740-1814), 5 
Sade, Laura de (d. 1348), 5, 6-7, 8, 10, 21, 36, 38, 47 
Sadoleto, Iacopo (1477-1547), 320, 458, 489, 490, 493, 574, 577, 633 
St. Peter’s (San Pietro in Vaticano), Rome, 195, 372, 379, 380, 441, 448, 449, 450-451, 472, 497-498, 502, 
503, 639-640, 641, 719-720, 722 
dome, 719, 722 
Salaino, Andrea (fl. 1490-1520), 228 
Salutati, Coluccio de’ (1330-1406), 78, 81, 82 
Salviati, Francesco (d. 1478), 113, 468 
Salviati, Giovanni (1517), 520 
Salviati, Maria (1509), 544, 579 
San Gimignano, 130, 134, 135, 250 
San Marino, 339 
San Quentin, battle of, 711 
Sangallo the Elder, Antonio da (1455-1534), 449, 468, 652 
Sangallo the Younger, Antonio da (c. 1483-1546), 449, 498, 713-714, 716, 718 
Sangallo, Aristotele da (1500), 163 
Sangallo, Giovanni Francesco da (1500), 163 
Sangallo, Giuliano da (1445-1516), 129, 322, 341, 449, 468, 496, 497, 498, 499, 651 
sanitation, 286, 533 
Sanmicheli, Michéle (1484—1559), 323-324 
Sannazaro, Iacopo (1458-1530), 304, 355-356, 415, 602, 727 
Sano di Matteo (1420), 237 
Sano di Pietro (1405-81), 238, 357 
Sansovino (Andrea di Domenico Contucci: 1460-1529), 164, 294, 341, 470-471, 499, 650, 701 


Sansovino (Iacopo Tatti: 1486-1570), 178, 315, 324, 472, 499, 501, 649, 650-652, 656, 659, 674 
Santa Croce, Francesco di (d. 1484), 396 
Santi, Giovanni (c. 1445-94), 267, 343, 452 
Santo, Mariano (b. c. 1490), 533 
Sanudo, Marino (1466-1535), 318, 412, 576 
Sarto, Andrea del (1487-1531), 165, 166-168, 169, 472, 650-651, 702, 703 
Madonna of the Harpies, 167 
Sarton, George (1884-), 535* 
Sassetta (Stefano di Giovanni: 1392-1450), 238 
Savelli, Giambattista (d. 1498), 406 
Savelli, Silvio (1501), 415 
Savoldo, Giovanni Girolamo (c. 1480-1549), 
Savonarola, Girolamo (1452-98), 95, 121, 123, 138, 139, 142, 143-162, 165, 166, 169, 187, 402, 411, 419, 
465, 480, 544, 581, 595, 597, 607, 611, 715 
Savonarola, Michele (1384-1464), 143, 532 
Savoy, 176, 711 
Scala, Alberto della, despot of Verona (12771301), 15 
Scala, Can Grande I della, despot of Verona (1311-29), 15-16, 322 
Scala, Can Grande II della, despot of Verona (1351-59), 16 
Scala, Cansignorio della, despot of Verona (1359-75), 16 
Scala, Mastino I della, despot of Verona (1260-77), 15 
Scala, Mastino II della, despot of Verona (1329-51), 16 
Scala Santa, Rome, 569 
Scaliger, Julius Caesar (1484-1558), 322, 695, 728 
Scaligeri, see Scala, della 
Scarpagnino (Antonio Abbondi: d. 1549), 650 
Schiavone (Andrea Meldalla: c. 1522-82), 671, 677-678 
Schinner, Matthaeus (c. 1470-1522), 462 
Schism, the Great, 361—367, 543 
scholars and scholarship, 486-491, 582, 695-696; see also humanism and humanists Scholasticism, 80, 
121, 537-538 
Schonberg, Nikolaus von (d. 1537), 625 
science, 528-530, 692 
Scolastica (Ariosto), 273 
Scrovegni, Enrico (1300 f.), 22 
seals, 706 
Sebastiano del Piombo (Sebastiano Luciani: 1485-1547), 306, 449, 462, 499, 502, 508, 513, 522, 599, 
638-639, 656 
Clement VII, 625 
Three Ages of Man, 509, 637, 638 
Selim I, Sultan of Turkey (1512-20), 519 
Seneca, Lucius Annaeus (4 B.C.-A.D. 65), 488 
Senigallia, tragedy of, 424, 548, 560 
Serlio, Sebastiano (1475-1554), 713 
servants, 587 
Sforza (Muzio Attendolo: 1369-1424), 182 
Sforza, Ascanio (d. 1505), 164, 402, 406, 408, 410, 430, 470-471 
Sforza, Battista, Duchess of Urbino (d. 1472), 232 
Sforza, Bianca Maria, wife of Maximilian I, 188, 207, 614 
Sforza, Caterina (1463-1509), 338-339, 419, 420, 548, 584, 699 


Sforza, Francesco, Duke of Milan (1450-66), 76, 177, 182-184, 193, 389, 390, 533, 610 
Sforza, Francesco Maria, Duke of Milan (1522-35), 621, 626, 627, 636, 645, 711 
Sforza, Galeazzo Maria, Duke of Milan (1466-76), 111-112, 177, 179, 184, 206, 338, 600 
Sforza, Giangaleazzo, Duke of Milan (147681), 184, 185, 188-189 
Sforza, Giovanni (d. 1510), 416, 420, 421, 429, 442 
Sforza, Lodovico (1451-1508), Duke of Milan (1481-99), 173, 179, 184-191, 192, 197, 202, 203, 204, 
206-207, 219, 257, 266, 200, 338, 345, 419, 429, 430, 457, 591, 600, 611, 612, 613-614 
Sforza, Massimiliano, Duke of Milan (1512-15), 188, 214, 618, 619 
Shakespeare, William (1564-1616), 15, 47, 272, 280, 455, 698, 699*, 726 
shoes, 583-584 
Sidney, Sir Philip (1554-86), 356, 727 
Siena, 34—37, 236-240 
church of Fontegiusta, 640 
duomo, 27, 35, 237 
Fonte Gaia, 237; 
Palazzo Pubblico, 35, 36 
Torre di Mangia, 35 
Siena, Council of, 368 
Sigismund, Holy Roman Emperor (1411-37), 353, 364-365, 366, 367, 370 
Signorelli, Luca (1441-1524), 173, 233-236, 245, 397, 450, 457, 458, 475, 498, 703, 722 
Holy Family (Uffizi), 234 
Orvieto frescoes, 234-235, 475, 722 
School of Pan, 234 
silk industry, 186 
Silvestri, Guido Postumo (1479-1521), 492 
Simonetta, see Vespucci, Simonetta 
simony, 53-54, 154, 400-401, 408, 414, 442, 519, 589, 623, 637 
singing and singers, 600, 601, 602 
Sismondi, Simonde de (1773-1842), 230 
Sixtus IV (Francesco della Rovere), Pope (1471-84), 112-113, 114-115, 130, 138, 165, 234, 245, 263, 292, 
343, 374, 393-399, 400, 405, 418, 441, 477, 484, 495, 526, 528, 529, 573, 601, 602, 610, 689 
Skanderbeg (George Castriota: c. 1400-68), 390 
skepticism, 539, 540-544, 569 
slavery, 174, 591, 592, 690 
Society of Jesus, 689, 691, 714 
Soderini, Francesco (1453-1524), 472, 624 
Soderini, Pietro (c. 1450-1513), 149, 162, 163, 210, 213, 469, 470, 472, 547, 549 
Soderini, Vittorio (1503), 426 
Sodoma (Giovanni Antonio Bazzi: 1477-1549), 214, 228, 233, 235, 238-239, 457, 458, 461, 502, 508, 639 
sodomy, 576 
Solari, Andrea (fl. 1493-1515 or 1520), 228, 295 
Solari, Cristoforo (c. 1450-c. 1500), 187, 190, 196, 197, 295 
Solari family, see also Lombardo 
Sophinisba (Trissino), 598 
Soppositi, I (Ariosto), 273, 490 
Sopra la bellezza delle donne (Firenzuola), 582 
Soranus of Ephesus (c. 100), 532 
Sorel, Agnés (c. 1422-50), 606 
Sorte, Cristoforo (1577), 650 
Spagno, Lo (Giovanni di Pietro: c. 1470-1528) 484* 
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Spencer, Herbert (1820-1903), 558 

Spenser, Edmund (c. 1552-99), 356, 727 

spices, 594 

Spilimbergo, Irene da (1530), 314-315 

Spinello Aretino (c. 1346-1410), 230 

Spinoza, Baruch (1632-77), 538, 728 

Spoleto, 106 

sports, 595 

spy system, 699 

Squarcialupi, Antonio (d. c. 1475), 115, 601, 602 
Squarcione, Francesco (1394-1474), 251, 252, 280-281, 298, 302 
Stamina, Gherardo (c. 1354-c. 1408), 100 

state as god, 565-566 

States of the Church, see Papal States 

Stefaneschi, Iacopo Caetani (c. 1270-1343), 25-26 
Stefano da Zevio (c. 1374-c. 1439), 324-325 
Stephanium (Armonio), 291 

Storia Florentina (Guicciardini), 544-545 

Storia d’Italia (Guicciardini), 545-547 

Storie Florentine (Machiavelli), 545, 554 

Strabo (c. 60 B.C.-c. A.D. 25), 378 

Strozzi, Alessandra (fl. 1447-65), 568, 578 

Strozzi, Ercole (1471-1508), 270, 440 

Strozzi, Filippo (1426-91), 129, 130, 140, 576 
Strozzi, Giambattista (1530), 644 

Strozzi, Lorenzo (1519), 577-578 

Strozzi, Palla (1372-1462), 77, 79, 377 

Strozzi, Tito Vespasiano (c. 1422-c. 1506), 270, 276, 440 
Stuart, Bernard, Seigneur d’ Aubigny (c. 1447-1508), 615 
Suleiman I the Magnificent, Sultan of Turkey (1520-66), 527 
Summis desiderantes (Innocent VIII), 527 

surgery, 532-533 

Sweynheim, Conrad (1465), 315 

Swineshead, Richard (1337), 692 

Swiss mercenaries, 613, 618, 619, 621 

Sylvae (Politian), 123 

Sylvester I, Pope (314—35), 352, 450 

Symonds, John Addington (1840-93), 639-640, 673 
syphilis, 441, 534-536, 537 

Syphilis (Fracastoro), 536 
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Tacitus, Cornelius (c. 55-after 117), 43, 78, 488 
Tafi, Andrea (c. 1250-1320), 91 

Taine, Hippolyte Adolphe (1828-93), 728 


Talanta (Aretino), 658 
Talenti, Francesco (14th cent.), 24 
Talleyrand-Périgord, Hélie de (1301-64), 37 
tapestries, designed by Raphael, 506 
Tarralba, Eugenio (1528), 543-544 
Tartaglia, Niccold (c. 1500-47), 691 
Tartuffe (Moliére), 658 
Tasso, Bernardo (1493-1569), 255, 606 
Tasso, Giambattista (1540), 706 
Tasso, Torquato (1544-95), 602, 606, 712 
taxation, 263, 637 
Tebaldeo, Antonio (1463-1537), 440, 492 
Telesio, Bernardino (1500-88), 695, 727 
Tenda, Beatrice, Duchess of Milan (d. 1415), 182 
Teogenio (Alberti), 108 
Terence (Publius Terentius Afer: c. 190-159 B.c.), 169, 291, 598 
Tertullian (c. 160-c. 230), 378 
Teseide (Boccaccio), 11 
Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths (474-526), 554 
Theologia platonica (Ficino), 538 
Thomas Aquinas, St. (c. 1225-74), 143, 537, 538, 539 
Thomas of Sarzana, see Nicholas V, Pope 
Thucydides (c. 470-c. 400 B.c.), 378 
Tibaldi, Pellegrino (1527-96), 712 
Tiepolo, Bajamente (d. c. 1329), 285 
Tiepolo, Ginevra, 3rd wife of Giovanni Sforza, 429 
Tiepolo, Giovanni Battista (1696-1770), 683 
Tintoretta (Marietta Robusti: 1560-90), 675, 676 
Tintoretto (Domenico Robusti: 1565-1637), 675-676 
Tintoretto (lacopo Robusti: 1518-94), 295, 649, 650, 656, 668-677, 681, 682, 694 
Bacchus and Ariadne, 673 
Crucifixion, 672 
Doges’ Palace frescoes, 675-676, 677 
Glory of Paradise (Doges’ Palace), 675-676 
Origin of the Milky Way, 673 
portraits, 674 
religious subjects in categories, 670*-671* 
Scuola di San Marco frescoes, 669-670 
Scuola di San Rocco frescoes, 671-673, 677 
Tiraboschi, Girolamo (1731-94), 191 
Titian (Tiziano Vecelli: 1477-1576), 198, 259, 295, 301, 305, 306-311, 312-313, 321. 331, 335, 501, 594, 
651, 659, 661-668, 669, 670, 673, 677, 678, 679, 681, 684, 685, 722 
Alfonso I d’Esté, 501 
Pietro Aretino, 659, 666 
l’Assunta, 310 
Bacchus and Ariadne, 309 
La Bella, 662 
Burial of Christ, 661 
Charles V, 661-662 
doges’ portraits, 665 


Francis I, 665 
Isabella of Portugal, 663 
Lavinia, 666 
Man with a Glove, 665 
Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, 664 
mythological subjects, 664—665 
Paul II, 662-663 
Pesaro Family Madonna, 310 
Philip I, 663 
Presentation in the Temple, 663* 
Ippolito Riminaldi (“Duke of Norfolk”), 666 
Sacred and Profane Love, 308-309 
self-portrait, 666 
Supper at Emmaus, 664* 
Tribute Money, 309 
Venus of Pardo, 664 
Venus of Urbino, 662 
Tivoli, 714 
Tomacelli, Pietro (c. 1335-1404), see Boniface IX, Pope 
Tolstoi, Count Lev Nikolaevich (1828-1910), 220 
Torbido, Francesco (c. 1483-1561), 325 
Torelli, Barbara (1508), 270 
Torelli, Ippolita (d. 1520), 346 
Tormabuoni, Giovanni (1485), 135, 136 
Tornabuoni, Lucrezia (1425-82), 585 
Torre, Marcantonio della (1478-1511), 214, 222, 531 
Torresano, Andrea (1479), 316, 317 
Torrigiano, Pietro (1472-1522), 163-164, 464-465 
Torriti, lacopo (late 13th cent.), 91 
Toscanelli, Paolo (1397-1482), 530 
tournaments, 593, 595 
town and country, 588 
town planning, 263 
Tractatus de bello (Giovanni da Legnano), 592 
trade, 282, 283 
trade routes, 686-687, 688 
Traini, Francesco (14th cent.), 36 
Trattato del governo della famiglia (Pandolfini), 587-588 
Trattato della famiglia (Alberti), 587 
Trattato... dell’ Orificeria (Cellini), 710 
Traversari, Ambrogio (1386-1438), 78, 82, 84, 571 
treachery, 591 
Trent, Council of, 69, 529, 598, 645, 683, 689, 690-691 
Treviso, 321 
trionfi, 596 
Trionfi (Petrarch), 38 
Trissino, Gian (1478-1550), 508, 696* 
Trivulzio, Gian Giacomo (1441-1518), 190, 214 
Tromboncino, Bartolommeo (d. after 1550), 600-601 
Tron, Niccolo, Doge of Venice (1462-71), 295 


Tullia d’ Aragona (1537), 577-578 
Tura, Cosimo (1430-95), 266-267, 452 
Turin, 711 

Turner, J. M. W. (1775-1851), 659 
type design, 316-317 

typhus, 534 
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Ubaldi, Baldo degli (c. 1327-1400), 592 

Uccello, Paolo (1397-1475), 91, 99-100, 343 

union of the Latin and Greek Churches, 370-371 

universities, 4-5, 47, 50, 51, 85, 120, 145, 186, 262, 268-269, 334, 397, 407, 486, 531, 538, 539, 543, 600, 
692, 711, 713 

Urban IV (Jacques Pantaléon), Pope (1261-64), 51, 461-462, 610 

Urban V (Guillaume de Grimoard), Pope (1362-70), 42, 52, 54, 57, 58-59, 64 

Urban VI (Bartolommeo Prignano), Pope (1378-89), 15, 61, 64, 361-362 

Urban VIII (Maffeo Barberini), Pope (1623-44), 339 

Urbino, 319, 341-345, 452, 518, 594 
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Vaga, Perino del (1501-47), 178, 472, 505, 632, 713, 714 
Valla, Lorenzo (1406-57), 79, 80, 83, 103-104, 350-352, 353, 374, 378, 382, 387, 392, 537, 571 
Valori, Francesco (1439-98), 152, 160 
Valori, Niccolo (1492), 128 
Vanini, Giulio Cesare (1585-1619), 539 
Varano, Costanza (d. 1447), 582 
Varano, Giulio Cesare (d. 1502), 419-420, 439 
Varchi, Benedetto (1503-65), 77, 119 
Varna, battle of, 371 
Varoli, Costanzo (1543-75), 691, 693 
Varro, Marcus Terentius (116-27 B.c.), 393 
Vasari, Giorgio (1511-74), 25, 36, 67*, 87, 89, 96, 101, 104, 105, 106, 108, 128-129, 131, 132, 134, 135, 
137, 139-140, 164, 199, 204, 205*, 206, 208, 214-215, 219, 225, 226, 227, 230, 232, 235, 239, 241, 246, 
305, 322, 323, 325, 331, 336, 337, 398, 407, 468, 469, 499, 500, 503, 512, 513, 514-515, 640, 650, 654, 
656, 663, 667, 700, 702, 703-705, 711, 712, 714, 716, 718, 720, 721 
Vatican, 380, 622, 628 
Appartamento Borgia, 380, 407 
Belvedere, 450, 622 
Library, 343, 377, 379, 393, 397, 488, 632 
Museum, 406 
Pauline Chapel, 714, 716 
Sala Regia, 719 
Sistine Chapel, 165, 234, 244, 245, 329, 397, 473-476, 601, 641; see also Michelangelo (Last 
Judgment; Sistine ceiling); St. Peter’s, Rome Vaucluse, 7-8 
Vecchietta (Lorenzo di Pietro: c. 1412-80), 237, 238 


Velasquez, Diego Rodriguez de Silva y (1599-1660), 727 
Vellano da Padova (1488), 132 
Vendramin, Andrea, Doge of Venice (1476-78), 295, 299 
venereal disease, 441, 446 
Venice, 39-41, 173, 263, 280, 423, 438, 443-444, 576, 577, 593, 614, 616-619, 633, 649-650, 651, 655, 
656, 657, 658-83 
passim, 684-685, 687-688 
Ca d’Oro, 294 
cathedral (former), 204 
Frari, 40, 294-295, 310, 667-668 
Grand Canal, 40, 289, 294, 649, 678 
Libreria Vecchia, 315, 651, 652, 679 
Log-getta, 651 
Madonna dell’ Orto, 669 
Marcian Library, 387 
Palace of the Doges (Palazzo Ducale), 293-294, 650, 651, 675-676, 679, 680, 682 
Palazzo Foscari, 294 
Piazza di San Marco, 40, 292-293, 651 
Rialto, 282 
San Giovanni e Paolo, 294, 295 
San Sebastiano, 682 
Scuola di San Marco, 669-670 
Zecca, 651 
Ventoux, Mt., 8 
Verdelot, Philippe (d. before 1567), 603, 638 
Vernias, Nicoletto (1480), 539 
Verona, 15-16, 322-326 
Palazzo del Consiglio, 322 
Scaliger tombs, 322 
Veronese (Paolo Caliari: 1528-88), 295, 324, 649, 650, 672, 678-683 
Doges’ Palace frescoes, 682 
Feast in the House of Levi, 681, 683 
Family of Darius before Alexander, 681-682 
frescoes in the Villa Barbaro, Macer, 679, 682 
legends of the saints, 681 
Marriage at Cana, 681 
portraits, 679 
Rape of Europa, 680 
religious subjects, 680* 
Triumph of Venice (Doges’ Palace), 682 
Veronese, Carlo, see Caliari, Carlo 
Veronese, Gabriele, see Caliari, Gabriele 
Verrocchio (Andrea de’ Cioni: 1432-88), 131-133, 165, 197, 199-200, 204, 245 
Colleoni, 132-133, 206 
Vesalius, Andreas (1514-64), 529, 693 
Vespasiano da Bisticci (c. 1421-98), 77, 83, 343, 377, 378 
Vespucci, Amerigo (1451-1512), 135, 530 
Vespucci, Simonetta (d. 1476), 124, 137 
Vettori, Francesco (1513), 550, 568 
Vicenza, 321-322, 652 


Basilica Palladiana, 652 
Victoria, Tomas Luis de (1540?-1611), 601 
Vida, Marco Girolamo (1490-1566), 494 
Vienne, Council of, 50, 55 
Vigevano, 185-186 
Vignola (Giacomo Barozzi: 1507—73), 713, 714, 719 
Villani, Giovanni (1275-1348), 28-29 
Villani, Matteo (d. c. 1363), 29, 30 
Villiers de la Groslaye, Jean (1430-99), 466 
Vincent Ferrer, St. (1350-1419), 362 
violin, 604 
viols, 604 
Virgil (Publius Vergilius Maro: 70-19 B.c.), 5, 8, 9, 354, 355, 494-495, 696 
virtu, 556, 559 
Visconti, Bernabo lord of Milan (1355-85), 38, 57, 58, 61, 180 
Visconti, Bianca Maria, Duchess of Milan (1423-68), 182, 183, 184, 185, 584, 610 
Visconti, Filippo Maria, Duke of Milan (1412-47), 181-182, 183, 283, 349-350, 610 
Visconti, Galeazzo II, lord of Milan (1355-78), 38, 42, 178, 179 
Visconti, Gasparo (1461-99), 192 
Visconti, Giangaleazzo, lord of Milan (1378-95) and Duke of Milan (1395-1402), 81, 178, 179-181, 186, 
194-195, 280, 610 
Visconti, Gianmaria, Duke of Milan (1402-12), 181 
Visconti, Giovanni, lord of Milan (1349-54), 38, 39 
Visconti, Matteo I, lord of Milan (1311-22), 37 
Visconti, Matteo II, lord of Milan (1354-55), 38 
Visconti, Valentina, Duchess of Orléans (1370-1409), 610, 614 
Visconti, Violante, Duchess of Clarence (d. 1382), 38 
Vite (Vasari), 67*, 704-705 
Vitelleschi, Giovanni (d. 1440), 371 
Vitelli, Vitellozzo (d. 1502), 421, 422, 423, 424, 569 
Viti, Timoteo (1467-1523), 336, 452 
Vitruvius Pollio (c. 25 B.c.), 129, 507 
Vittoria, Alessandro (1525-1608), 650, 656, 679 
Vittorino da Feltre (1378-1446), 84, 249-251, 262, 269, 341, 571, 581, 600 
Vivarini, Alvise (c. 1447-c. 1504), 302 
Vivarini, Antonio (1415-70), 297 
Vivarini, Bartolommeo (c. 1432-c. 1500), 301-302 
Voltaire (Francois Marie Arouet: 1694-1778), 33, 558, 657 
Volterra, 112 
Volterra, Cardinal of, see Soderini, Francesco 
voyages of discovery, 686, 688 
Vulgate, 351 
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Wagner, Richard (1813-83), 295 
Waldensians, 147 
Waldseemiiller, Martin (c. 1470-1518), 530 


war, 559, 562, 591 

Watteau, Antoine (1684-1721), 683 

wealth, 568 

Webster, John (c. 1580-c. 1625), 698 

wedding ceremonies, 579 

Wenceslaus, Holy Roman Emperor (1378-1400), 181 
Weyden, Rogier van der (1399?-1464), 134, 231, 241, 266 
Whites, see bianchi 

wife-beating, 582 

Willaert, Adrian (1480-1562), 290, 601, 603 
William III, King of England (1688-1702), 564 
William of Occam (c. 1300-49), 363 

Windsor, Treaty of, 624 

witchcraft and witches, 526-527 

Wittenberg, 688 

Wolsey, Thomas (c. 1475-1530), 634 

women, 568, 581-586 

woodcarving, 314, 322 

Wordsworth, William (1770-1850), 456 
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Xenophon (c. 435-c. 355 B.C.), 587 
Ximenes (Francesco Jiménez de Cisneros: 1437-1517), 621 
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Ysaac, Heinrich (c. 1450-1517), 602 
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Zacearia, Antonio Maria, St. (1502-39), 574 
Zenale, Bernardino (1436-1526), 205 

Zeno, Battista (d. 1501), 429 

Zuccaro, Taddeo (1529-66), 714 

Zuccaro, Teberigo (1543-1609), 714 
Zuccato, Sebastiano (15th cent.), 306 
Zurbaran, Francisco de (1598-1664), 727 
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TO LOUIS, MOLLIE, AND ERIC 


To the Reader 


Tue prospective reader deserves a friendly notice that The Reformation is not 
quite an honest title for this book. An accurate title would be: “A History of 
European Civilization Outside of Italy from 1300 to 1564, or Thereabouts, 
Including the History of Religion in Italy and an Incidental View of Islamic and 
Judaic Civilization in Europe, Africa, and Western Asia.” Why so meandering a 
thematic frontier? Because Volume IV (The Age of Faith) in this “Story of 
Civilization” brought European history only to 1300, and Volume V (The 
Renaissance) confined itself to Italy, 1304-1576, deferring the Italian echoes of 
the Reformation. So this Volume VI must begin at 1300; and the reader will be 
amused to find that Luther arrives on the scene only after a third of the tale has 
been told. But let us privately agree that the Reformation really began with John 
Wyclif and Louis of Bavaria in the fourteenth century, progressed with John 
Huss in the fifteenth, and culminated explosively in the sixteenth with the 
reckless monk of Wittenberg. Those whose present interest is only in the 
religious revolution may omit Chapters III-VI and IX-X without irreparable loss. 

The Reformation, then, is the central, but not the only, subject of this book. 
We begin by considering religion in general, its functions in the soul and the 
group, and the conditions and problems of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
two centuries before Luther. We shall watch England in 1376-82, Germany in 
1320-47, and Bohemia in 1402-85, rehearsing the ideas and conflicts of the 
Lutheran Reformation; and as we proceed we shall note how social revolution, 
with communistic aspirations, marched hand in hand with the religious revolt. 
We shall weakly echo Gibbon’s chapter on the fall of Constantinople, and shall 
perceive how the advance of the Turks to the gates of Vienna made it possible 
for one man to defy at once an emperor and a pope. We shall consider 
sympathetically the efforts of Erasmus for the peaceful self-reform of the 
Church. We shall study Germany on the eve of Luther, and may thereby come to 
understand how inevitable he was when he came. In Book II the Reformation 
proper will hold the stage, with Luther and Melanchthon in Germany, Zwingli 
and Calvin in Switzerland, Henry VIII in England, Knox in Scotland, and 
Gustavus Vasa in Sweden, with a side glance at the long duel between Francis I 
and Charles V; and other aspects of European life in that turbulent half-century 
(1517-64) will be postponed in order to let the religious drama unfold itself 
without confusing delays. Book III will look at ‘the strangers in the gate”: Russia 
and the Ivans and the Orthodox Church; Islam and its challenging creed, culture, 


and power; and the struggle of the Jews to find Christians in Christendom. Book 
IV will go “behind the scenes” to study the law and economy, morals and 
manners, art and music, literature and science and philosophy of Europe in the 
age of Luther. In Book V we shall make an experiment in empathy—shall 
attempt to view the Reformation from the standpoint of the imperiled Church; 
and we shall be forced to admire the calm audacity with which she weathered the 
encompassing storm. In a brief epilogue we shall try to see the Renaissance and 
the Reformation, Catholicism and the Enlightenment, in the large perspective of 
modern history and thought. 

It is a fascinating but difficult subject, for almost every word that one may 
write about it can be disputed or give offense. I have tried to be impartial, though 
I know that a man’s past always colors his views, and that nothing is so irritating 
as impartiality. The reader should be warned that I was brought up as a fervent 
Catholic, and that I retain grateful memories of the devoted secular priests, and 
learned Jesuits, and kindly nuns who bore so patiently with my brash youth; but 
he should note, too, that I derived much of my education from lecturing for 
thirteen years in a Presbyterian church under the tolerant auspices of sterling 
Protestants like Jonathan C. Day, William Adams Brown, Henry Sloane Coffin, 
and Edmund Chaffee; and that many of my most faithful auditors in that 
Presbyterian church were Jews whose thirst for education and understanding 
gave me a new insight into their people. Less than any man have I excuse for 
prejudice; and I feel for all creeds the warm sympathy of one who has come to 
learn that even the trust in reason is a precarious faith, and that we are all 
fragments of darkness groping for the sun. I know no more about the ultimates 
than the simplest urchin in the streets. 

I thank Dr. Arthur Upham Pope, founder of the Asia Institute, for correcting 
some of the errors in the chapters on Islam; Dr. Gerson Cohen, of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, for checking the pages on the Jews; my 
friend Harry Kaufman of Los Angeles for reviewing the section on music; and, 
pleno cum corde, my wife for her unremitting aid and illuminating comments at 
every stage in our co-operative labor on this book. 

If the Reaper will stay his hand, there will be a concluding Volume VII, The 
Age of Reason, which should appear some five years hence, and should carry the 
story of civilization to Napoleon. There we shall make our bow and retire, 
deeply grateful to all who have borne the weight of these tomes on their hands, 
and have forgiven numberless errors in our attempt to unravel the present into its 
constituent past. For the present is the past rolled up for action, and the past is 
the present unrolled for our understanding. 


WILL DURANT 


Los Angeles, May 12,1957 


NOTES ON THE USE OF THIS BOOK 


1. Dates of birth and death are usually omitted from the text, but will be found 
in the Index. 

2. The religious standpoint of authors quoted or referred to in the text is 
indicated in the Bibliography by the letters C, J, P, or R, for Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant, or rationalist. 

3. Passages intended for resolute students rather than for the general reader 
are indicated by reduced type. 

4. To make this volume an independent unit some passages from The 
Renaissanee, on the history of the Church before the Reformation, have been 
summarized in the opening chapter. 

5. The location of works of art, when not indicated in the text, will usually be 
found in the Index under the artist’s name. The name of a city will, in such 
allocations, be used to indicate its leading gallery, as follows: Amsterdam— 
Rijksmuseum Augsburg—Gemaldegalerie Barcelona—Museum of Catalan Art 
Basel—Offentliche Kunstsammlung Bergamo—Accademia Carrara Berlin— 
Kaiser-Friedrich Museum Bremen—Kunsthalle 

Brussels—Museum 

Budapest—Museum of Fine Arts Chicago—Arrt Institute 

Cincinnati—Art Museum 

Cleveland—Museum of Art Colmar—Museum Unterlinden Cologne— 
Wallraf Richarts Museum Copenhagen—Statens Museum for Kunst Detroit— 
Institute of Art Frankfurt—Stddelsches Kunstinstitut Geneva—Musée d’ Art et 
d’Histoire The Hague—Mauritshuis 

Leningrad—Hermitage 

Lisbon—National Museum London—National Gallery Madrid—Prado 

Milan—Brera 

Minneapolis—lInstitute of Arts Munich—Haus der Kunst 

Naples—Museo Nazionale New York—Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Nuremberg—Germanisches National Museum _ Philadelphia—Johnson 
Collection Prague—State Gallery 

San Diego—Fine Arts Gallery Stockholm—National Museum Toledo— 
Museum of Art 

Vienna—Kunsthistorisches Museum  Washington—National Gallery 
Worcester—Art Museum 


The galleries of Florence will be distinguished by their names, Uffizi or Pitti, 
as will the Borghese and Galleria Nazionale in Rome. 

6. This volume will reckon the crown, the livre, the florin, and the ducat of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries at $25.00 in the money of the United States 
in 1954; the franc and the shilling at $5.00; the écu at $15.00; the mark at 
$66.67; the pound sterling at $100.00. These equivalents are loose guesswork, 
and repeated debasements of the currencies make them still more hazardous. We 
note that in 1390 a student could be boarded at Oxford for two shillings a week; 
about 1424 Joan of Arc’s horse cost sixteen francs;2 about 1460 a maid in the 
service of Leonardo da Vinci’s father received eight florins a year.3 
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THE page number referred to in the captions is for a discussion of the 
particular subject or the artist, and sometimes both. 
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BOOK I 


FROM WYCLIF TO LUTHER 


1300-1517 


CHAPTER I 
The Roman Catholic Church 
1300-1517 


I. THE SERVICES OF CHRISTIANITY 


Reticion is the last subject that the intellect begins to understand. In our youth 
we may have resented, with proud superiority, its cherished incredibilities; in our 
less confident years we marvel at its prosperous survival in a secular and 
scientific age, its patient resurrections after whatever deadly blows by Epicurus, 
or Lucretius, or Lucian, or Machiavelli, or Hume, or Voltaire. What are the 
secrets of this resilience? 

The wisest sage would need the perspective of a hundred lives to answer 
adequately. He might begin by recognizing that even in the heyday of science 
there are innumerable phenomena for which no explanation seems forthcoming 
in terms of natural cause, quantitative measurement, and necessary effect. The 
mystery of mind still eludes the formulas of psychology, and in physics the same 
astonishing order of nature that makes science possible may reasonably sustain 
the religious faith in a cosmic intelligence. Our knowledge is a receding mirage 
in an expanding desert of ignorance. Now life is rarely agnostic; it assumes 
either a natural or a supernatural source for any unexplained phenomenon, and 
acts on the one assumption or the other; only a small minority of minds can 
persistently suspend judgment in the face of contradictory evidence. The great 
majority of mankind feel compelled to ascribe mysterious entities or events to 
supernatural beings raised above “natural law.” Religion has been the worship of 
supernatural beings—their propitiation, solicitation, or adoration. Most men are 
harassed and buffeted by life, and crave supernatural assistance when natural 
forces fail them; they gratefully accept faiths that give dignity and hope to their 
existence, and order and meaning to the world; they could hardly condone so 
patiently the careless brutalities of nature, the bloodshed and chicaneries of 
history, or their own tribulations and bereavements, if they could not trust that 
these are parts of an inscrutable but divine design. A cosmos without known 
cause or fate is an intellectual prison; we long to believe that the great drama has 
a just author and a noble end. 

Moreover, we covet survival, and find it hard to conceive that nature should 
so laboriously produce man, mind, and devotion only to snuff them out in the 


maturity of their development. Science gives man ever greater powers but ever 
less significance; it improves his tools and neglects his purposes; it is silent on 
ultimate origins, values, and aims; it gives life and history no meaning or worth 
that is not canceled by death or omnivorous time. So men prefer the assurance of 
dogma to the diffidence of reason; weary of perplexed thought and uncertain 
judgment, they welcome the guidance of an authoritative church, the catharsis of 
the confessional, the stability of a long-established creed. Ashamed of failure, 
bereaved of those they loved, darkened with sin, and fearful of death, they feel 
themselves redeemed by divine aid, cleansed of guilt and terror, solaced and 
inspired with hope, and raised to a godlike and immortal destiny. 

Meanwhile, religion brings subtle and pervasive gifts to society and the state. 
Traditional rituals soothe the spirit and bind the generations. The parish church 
becomes a collective home, weaving individuals into a community. The 
cathedral rises as the product and pride of the unified municipality. Life is 
embellished with sacred art, and religious music pours its mollifying harmony 
into the soul and the group. To a moral code uncongenial to our nature and yet 
indispensable to civilization, religion offers supernatural sanctions and supports: 
an all-seeing deity, the threat of eternal punishment, the promise of eternal bliss, 
and commandments of no precariously human authority but of divine origin and 
imperative force. Our instincts were formed during a thousand centuries of 
insecurity and the chase; they fit us to be violent hunters and voracious 
polygamists rather than peaceable citizens; their once necessary vigor exceeds 
present social need; they must be checked a hundred times a day, consciously or 
not, to make society and civilization possible. Families and states, from ages 
before history, have enlisted the aid of religion to moderate the barbarous 
impulses of men. Parents found religion helpful in taming the willful child to 
modesty and self-restraint; educators valued it as a precious means of 
disciplining and refining youth; governments long since sought its co-operation 
in forging social order out of the disruptive egoism and natural anarchism of 
men. If religion had not existed, the great legislators—Hammurabi, Moses, 
Lycurgus, Numa Pompilius—would have invented it. They did not have to, for it 
arises spontaneously and repeatedly from the needs and hopes of men. 


Through a formative millennium, from Constantine to Dante, the Christian 
Church offered the gifts of religion to men and states. It molded the figure of 
Jesus into a divine embodiment of virtues by which rough barbarians might be 
shamed into civilization. It formulated a creed that made every man’s life a part, 
however modest, of a sublime cosmic drama; it bound each individual in a 
momentous relation with a God Who had created him, Who had spoken to him 


in sacred Scriptures, Who had therein given him a moral code, Who had 
descended from heaven to suffer ignominy and death in atonement for the sins of 
humanity, and Who had founded the Church as the repository of His teaching 
and the earthly agent of His power. Year by year the magnificent drama grew; 
saints and martyrs died for the creed, and bequeathed their example and their 
merits to the faithful. A hundred forms—a hundred thousand works—of art 
interpreted the drama and made it vivid even for letterless minds. Mary the 
Virgin Mother became “the fairest flower of all poesy,” the formative model of 
feminine delicacy and maternal love, the recipient of the tenderest hymns and 
devotions, the inspirer of majestic architecture, sculpture, painting, poetry, and 
music. An impressive ceremony raised daily, from a million altars, the mystic 
and exalting solemnity of the Mass. Confession and penance purified the contrite 
sinner, prayer comforted and strengthened him, the Eucharist brought him into 
an awesome intimacy with Christ, the last sacraments cleansed and anointed him 
in expectation of paradise. Rarely had religion developed such artistry in its 
ministrations to mankind. 

The Church was at her best when, by the consolations of her creed, the magic 
of her ritual, the nobler morality of her adherents, the courage, zeal, and integrity 
of her bishops, and the superior justice of her episcopal courts, she took the place 
vacated by the Roman Imperial government as the chief source of order and 
peace in the Dark Ages (approximately 524-1079 a.D.) of the Christian world. 
To the Church, more than to any other institution, Europe owed the resurrection 
of civilization in the West after the barbarian inundation of Italy, Gaul, Britain, 
and Spain. Her monks developed waste lands, her monasteries gave food to the 
poor, education to boys, lodging to travelers; her hospitals received the sick and 
the destitute. Her nunneries sheltered mateless women and directed their 
maternal impulses to social ends; for centuries the nuns alone provided 
schooling for girls. If classic culture was not completely lost in the illiterate 
flood, it was because monks, while allowing or causing many pagan manuscripts 
to perish, copied and preserved thousands of them, and kept alive the Greek and 
Latin languages in which they were written; it was in ecclesiastical libraries, at 
St. Gall, Fulda, Monte Cassino, and elsewhere, that the humanists of the 
Renaissance found precious relics of brilliant civilizations that had never heard 
the name of Christ. For a thousand years, from Ambrose to Wolsey, it was the 
Church that trained Western Europe’s teachers, scholars, judges, diplomats, and 
ministers of state; the medieval state rested on the Church. When the Dark Ages 
ended—say with the birth of Abélard—it was the Church that built the 
universities and the Gothic cathedrals, providing homes for the intellect, as well 
as for the piety, of men. Under her protection the Scholastic philosophers 


renewed the ancient attempt to interpret human life and destiny by reason. 
Through nine centuries almost all European art was inspired and financed by the 
Church; and even when art took a pagan color the popes of the Renaissance 
continued their patronage. Music in its higher forms was a daughter of the 
Church. 

Above all, the Church at her zenith gave to the states of Europe an 
international moral code and government. Just as the Latin language, taught in 
the schools by the Church, served as a unifying medium for the scholarship, 
literature, science, and philosophy of diverse nations, and just as the Catholic— 
i.e., universal—creed and ritual gave religious unity to a Europe not yet divided 
into sovereign nationalities, so the Roman Church, claiming divine 
establishment and spiritual leadership, proposed herself as an international court, 
to which all rulers and states were to be morally responsible. Pope Gregory VII 
formulated this doctrine of a Christian Republic of Europe; the Emperor Henry 
IV recognized it by submitting to Gregory at Canossa (1077); a century later a 
stronger emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, after a long resistance, humbled himself 
at Venice before a weaker pope, Alexander III; and in 1198 Pope Innocent III 
raised the authority and prestige of the papacy to a point where for a time it 
seemed that Gregory’s ideal of a moral superstate had come to fulfillment. 

The great dream broke on the nature of man. The administrators of the papal 
judiciary proved human, biased, venal, even extortionate; and the kings and 
peoples, also human, resented any supermational power. The growing wealth of 
France stimulated her pride of national sovereignty; Philip IV successfully 
challenged the authority of Pope Boniface VII over the property of the French 
Church; the King’s emissaries imprisoned the aged Pontiff for three days at 
Anagni, and Boniface died soon afterward (1303). In one of its basic aspects— 
the revolt of secular rulers against the popes—the Reformation there and then 
began. 


I. THE CHURCH AT NADIR: 1307-1417 


Throughout the fourteenth century the Church suffered political humiliation 
and moral decay. She had begun with the profound sincerity and devotion of 
Peter and Paul; she had grown into a majestic system of familial, scholastic, 
social, international discipline, order, and morality; she was now degenerating 
into a vested interest absorbed in self-perpetuation and finance. Philip IV 
secured the election of a Frenchman to the papacy, and persuaded him to move 


the Holy See to Avignon on the Rhone. For sixty-eight years the popes were so 
clearly the pawns and prisoners of France that other nations gave them a rapidly 
diminishing reverence and revenue. The harassed pontiffs replenished their 
treasury by multiple levies upon the hierarchy, the monasteries, and the parishes. 
Every ecclesiastical appointee was required to remit to the papal Curia—the 
administrative bureaus of the papacy—half the income of his office for the first 
year (“annates”), and thereafter annually a tenth or tithe. A new archbishop had 
to pay to the pope a substantial sum for the pallium—a band of white wool that 
served as the confirmation and insignia of his authority. On the death of any 
cardinal, archbishop, bishop, or abbot, his personal possessions reverted to the 
papacy. In the interim between the death of an ecclesiastic and the installation of 
his successor, the popes received the net revenues of the benefice, and were 
accused of prolonging this interval. Every judgment or favor obtained from the 
Curia expected a gift in acknowledgment, and the judgment was sometimes 
dictated by the gift. 

Much of this papal taxation was a legitimate means of financing the central 
administration of a Church functioning, with diminishing success, as the moral 
government of European society. Some of it, however, went to fatten 
ecclesiastical paunches, even to remunerate the courtesans that crowded 
Avignon. William Durand, Bishop of Mende, submitted to the Council of 
Vienne (1311) a treatise containing these words: 


The whole Church might be reformed if the Church of Rome would 
begin by removing evil examples from herself... by which men are 
scandalized, and the whole people, as it were, infected.... For in all 
lands .... the Church of Rome is in ill repute, and all cry and publish it 
abroad that within her bosom all men, from the greatest even unto the 
least, have set their hearts upon covetousness.... That the whole 
Christian folk take from the clergy pernicious examples of gluttony is 
clear and notorious, since the clergy feast more luxuriously .... than 
princes and kings. 


“Wolves are in control of the Church,” cried the high Spanish prelate Alvaro 
Pelayo, “and feed on the blood” of the Christian flock.2 Edward III of England, 
himself an adept in taxation, reminded Clement VI that “the successor of the 
Apostles was commissioned to lead the Lord’s sheep to pasture, not to fleece 
them.” In Germany papal collectors were hunted down, imprisoned, mutilated, 
strangled. In 1372 the clergy of Cologne, Bonn, Xanten, and Mainz bound 
themselves by oath not to pay the tithe levied by Gregory XI. 


Amid all complaints and revolts the popes continued to assert their absolute 
sovereignty over the kings of the earth. About 1324, under the patronage of John 
XXII, Agostino Trionfo wrote a Summa de potestate ecclesiastica in reply to 
attacks on the papacy by Marsilius of Padua and William of Ockham. The power 
of the pope, said Agostino, is from God, Whose vicegerent he is on earth; even 
when he is a great sinner he must be obeyed; he may be deposed by a general 
council of the Church for manifest heresy; but short of this his authority is 
second only to God’s, and transcends that of all earthly potentates. He may 
dethrone kings and emperors at will, even over the protests of their people or the 
electors; he may annul the decrees of secular rulers, and may set aside the 
constitutions of states. No decree of any prince is valid unless the pope gives it 
his consent. The pope stands higher than the angels, and may receive equal 
reverence with the Virgin and the saints.4 Pope John accepted all this as 
following logically from the generally conceded establishment of the Church by 
the Son of God, and acted on it with adamantine consistency. 

Nevertheless the flight of the popes from Rome, and their subservience to 
France, undermined their authority and prestige. As if to proclaim their 
vassalage, the Avignon pontiffs, in a total of 134 nominations to the college of 
cardinals, named 113 Frenchmen.® The English government fumed at the loans 
of the popes to the kings of France during the Hundred Years’ War, and 
connived at the attacks of Wyclif upon the papacy. The Imperial electors in 
Germany repudiated any further interference of the popes in the election of kings 
and emperors. In 1372 the abbots of Cologne publicly agreed that “the Apostolic 
See has fallen into such contempt that the Catholic faith in these parts seems to 
be seriously imperiled.”® In Italy the Papal States—Latium, Umbria, the 
Marches, the Romagna—were seized by condottieri despots who gave the 
distant popes a formal obeisance but kept the revenues. When Urban V sent two 
legates to Milan to excommunicate the recalcitrant Visconti, Bernabo compelled 
them to eat the bulls—parchment, silken cords, and leaden seals (1362).” In 1376 
Florence, quarreling with Pope Gregory XI, confiscated all ecclesiastical 
property in its territory, closed the episcopal courts, demolished the buildings of 
the Inquisition, jailed or hanged resisting priests, and called upon Italy to end all 
temporal power of the Church. It became clear that the Avignon popes were 
losing Europe in their devotion to France. In 1377 Gregory XI returned the 
papacy to Rome. 

When he died (1378) the conclave of cardinals, overwhelmingly French but 
fearful of the Roman mob, chose an Italian as Pope Urban VI. Urban was not 
urbane; he proved so violent of temper, and so insistent upon reforms 
uncongenial to the hierarchy, that the reassembled cardinals declared his election 


invalid as having been made under duress, and proclaimed Robert of Geneva 
pope. Robert assumed office as Clement VII in Avignon, while Urban persisted 
as pontiff in Rome. The Papal Schism (1378-1417) so inaugurated, like so many 
of the forces that prepared the Reformation, was conditioned by the rise of the 
national state; in effect it was an attempt by France to retain the moral and 
financial aid of the papacy in her war with England. The lead of France was 
followed by Naples, Spain, and Scotland; but England, Flanders, Germany, 
Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, Italy, and Portugal accepted Urban, and the divided 
Church became the weapon and victim of the hostile camps. Half the Christian 
world held the other half to be heretical, blasphemous, and excommunicate; each 
side claimed that sacraments administered by priests of the opposite obedience 
were worthless, and that the children so baptized, the penitents so shriven, the 
dying so anointed, remained in mortal sin, and were doomed to hell—or at best 
to limbo—if death should supervene. Expanding Islam laughed at disintegrating 
Christendom. 

Urban’s death (1389) brought no compromise; the fourteen cardinals in his 
camp chose Boniface IX, then Innocent VII, then Gregory XII, and the divided 
nations prolonged the divided papacy. When Clement VII died (1394) the 
Avignon cardinals named a Spanish prelate to be Benedict XIII. He offered to 
resign if Gregory would follow suit, but Gregory’s relatives, already entrenched 
in office, would not hear of it. Some of Gregory’s cardinals abandoned him, and 
called for a general council. The King of France urged Benedict to withdraw; 
Benedict refused; France renounced its allegiance to him, and adopted neutrality. 
While Benedict fled to Spain his cardinals joined with those who had left 
Gregory, and together they issued a call for a council to meet at Pisa and elect a 
pope acceptable to all. 

Rebellious philosophers, almost a century before, had laid the theoretical 
foundations of the “conciliar movement.” William of Ockham protested against 
identifying the Church with the clergy; the Church, he held, is the congregation 
of all the faithful; that whole has authority superior to any part; it may delegate 
its authority to a general council of all the bishops and abbots of the Church; and 
such a council should have the power to elect, reprove, punish, or depose the 
pope.’ A general council, said Marsilius of Padua, is the collected wisdom of 
Christendom; how should any one man set up his own intellect above it? Such a 
council, he thought, should be composed not only of clergymen but also of 
laymen chosen by the people.9 Heinrich von Langenstein, a German theologian 
at the University of Paris, applied (1381) these ideas to the Papal Schism. 
Whatever logic there might, be, he argued, in the claims of the popes to 
supremacy, a crisis had arisen from which logic offered no escape but one: only 


a power outside the papacy, and superior to the cardinals, could rescue the 
Church from the chaos that was destroying her; and that authority could only be 
a general council. 

The Council of Pisa met on March 25, 1409. It summoned Benedict and 
Gregory to appear before it; they ignored it; it declared them deposed, elected a 
new pope, Alexander V, bade him call another council before May 1412, and 
adjourned. There were now three popes instead of two. Alexander did not help 
matters by dying (1410), for his cardinals named as his successor John XXIII, 
the most unmanageable man to mount the pontifical chair since the twenty- 
second of his name. Governing Bologna as papal vicar, this ecclesiastical 
condottiere, Baldassare Cossa, had permitted and taxed everything, including 
prostitution, gambling, and usury; according to his secretary he had seduced 200 
virgins, matrons, widows, and nuns.!9 But he had money, and an army; perhaps 
he could conquer the Papal States from Gregory, and so reduce him to 
impecunious abdication. 

John XXIII delayed, as long as he could, the calling of the council decreed at 
Pisa. When he opened it at Constance on November 5, 1414, only a fraction had 
arrived of the three patriarchs, twenty-nine cardinals, thirty-three archbishops, 
150 bishops, 300 doctors of theology, fourteen university delegates, twenty-six 
princes, 140 nobles, and 4,000 priests who were to make the completed council 
the largest in Christian history, and the most important since the Council of 
Nicaea (325) had established the trinitarian creed of the Church. On April 
6,1415, the great gathering issued a proud and revolutionary decree: 


This holy synod of Constance, being a general council, and legally 
assembled in the Holy Spirit for the praise of God, for ending the 
present Schism, and for the union and reform of the Church in its head 
and members... ordains, declares, and decrees as follows: First, it 
declares that this synod .... represents the Church Militant, and has its 
authority directly from Christ; and everybody, of whatever rank or 
dignity, including also the pope, is bound to obey this council in those 
things that pertain to the faith, to the ending of this Schism, and to a 
general reform of the Church in its head and members. Likewise it 
declares that if anyone .... including also the pope, shall refuse to obey 
the commands, statutes, ordinances... of this holy council... in regard to 
the ending of the Schism or to the reform of the Church, he shall be 
subject to proper punishment .... and, if necessary, recourse shall be 
had to other aids of justice.11 


The Council demanded the abdication of Gregory XII, Benedict XIII, and 
John XXIII. Receiving no answer from John, it accepted the presentation of 
fifty-four charges against him as a pagan, oppressor, liar, simoniac, traitor, 
lecher, and thief; sixteen other accusations were suppressed as too severe.!2 On 
May 29, 1415, it deposed him. Gregory was more pliant and subtle; he agreed to 
resign, but only on condition that he should first be allowed to reconvene the 
council on his own authority. So reconvened, the council accepted his 
resignation (July 4). To further attest its orthodoxy, it burned at the stake (July 6) 
the Bohemian reformer, John Huss. On July 26 it declared Benedict XIII 
deposed; he settled in Valencia, and died there at ninety, still holding himself 
pope. On November 17, 1417, an electoral committee chose Cardinal Ottone 
Colonna as Pope Martin V. All Christendom acknowledged him, and the Papal 
Schism came to an end. 

The victory of the council in this regard defeated its other purpose—to reform 
the Church. Martin V at once assumed all the powers and prerogatives of the 
papacy. Playing off each national group of delegates against the others, he 
persuaded them to accept a vague and innocuous minimum of reform. The 
council yielded to him because it was tired. On April 22, 1418, it dissolved. 


Il. THE TRIUMPHANT PAPACY: 1417-1513 


Martin reorganized the Curia to more effective functioning, but could find no 
way to finance it except by imitating the secular governments of the age and 
selling offices and services. Since the Church had survived for a century without 
reform, but could hardly survive a week without money, he concluded that 
money was more urgently needed than reform. In 1430, a year before Martin’s 
death, a German envoy to Rome sent his prince a letter that almost sounded the 
theme and tocsin of the Reformation: 


Greed reigns supreme in the Roman court, and day by day finds 
new devices .... for extorting money from Germany.... Hence much 
outcry and heartburnings.... Many questions in regard to the papacy 
will arise, or else obedience will at last be entirely renounced, to 
escape from these outrageous exactions by the Italians; and this latter 
course, as I perceive, would be acceptable to many countries.!° 


Martin’s successor faced the accumulated problems of the Apostolic See from 
the background of a devout Franciscan friar ill equipped for statesmanship. The 


papacy had to govern states as well as the Church; the popes had to be men of 
affairs with at least one foot in the world, and could rarely afford to be saints. 
Eugenius IV might have been a saint had not his troubles embittered his spirit. In 
the first year of his pontificate the Council of Basel proposed again to assert the 
supremacy of general councils over the popes. It assumed one after another 
traditionally papal function: it issued indulgences and dispensations, appointed 
to benefices, and required annates to be sent to itself instead of to the pope. 
Eugenius ordered it to dissolve; instead it declared him deposed, and named 
Amadeus VIII, Duke of Savoy, as Antipope Felix V (1439). The Papal Schism 
was renewed. 

To complete the apparent defeat of the papacy, Charles VII of France 
convened an assembly of French prelates, nobles, and lawyers, which 
proclaimed the superior authority of general councils and issued the Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bourges (1438): ecclesiastical offices were henceforth to be filled 
through election by the local clergy, but the king might make 
“recommendations”; appeals to the papal Curia were forbidden except after 
exhausting all judicial avenues in France; and annates were no longer to be sent 
to the pope. In effect the Sanction established an independent Gallican Church 
and made the king its master. A year later a diet at Mainz adopted resolutions 
aiming at a similar national church in Germany. Bohemia had already separated 
itself from the papacy. The whole edifice of the Roman Church seemed about to 
collapse. 

Eugenius was rescued by the Turks. As the Ottomans came ever nearer to 
Constantinople, the Byzantine government decided that the Greek capital was 
worth a Roman Mass, and that a reunion of Greek with Latin Christianity was an 
indispensable prelude to winning military or financial aid from the West. Greek 
prelates and nobles came in picturesque panoply to Ferrara, then to Florence, to 
meet the Roman hierarchy summoned by the Pope (1438). After a year of 
argument an accord was reached that recognized the authority of the Roman 
pontiff over all Christendom; and on July 6, 1439, all the members of the 
conference, with the Greek emperor at their head, bent the knee before that same 
Eugenius who had seemed, so recently, the most despised and rejected of men. 
The concord was brief, for the Greek clergy and people repudiated it; but it 
restored the prestige of the papacy, and helped to bring the new schism, and the 
Council of Basel, to an end. 

A succession of strong popes, enriched and exalted by the Italian 
Renaissance, now raised the papacy to such splendor as it had not known even in 
the proud days of Innocent III. Nicholas V earned the admiration of the 
humanists by devoting Church revenues to the patronage of scholarship and art. 


Calixtus THI established that genial custom of nepotism—giving offices to 
relatives—which became a pillar of corruption in the Church. Pius II, brilliant as 
author and barren as pope, struggled to reform the Curia and the monasteries. He 
appointed a commission of prelates reputed for integrity and piety to study the 
shortcomings of the Church, and to this commission he made a frank confession: 


Two things are particularly near my heart: the war with the Turks 
and the reform of the Roman court. The amendment of the whole state 
of ecclesiastical affairs, which I have determined to undertake, 
depends upon this court as its model. I purpose to begin by improving 
the morals of ecclesiastics here, and banishing all simony and other 
abuses. 14 


The committee made laudable recommendations, and Pius embodied them in a 
bull. But hardly anybody in Rome wanted reform; every second functionary or 
dignitary there profited from some form of venality. Apathy and passive 
resistance defeated Pius, while the abortive crusade that he undertook against the 
Turks absorbed his energy and his funds. Toward the end of his pontificate he 
addressed a final appeal to the cardinals: 


People say that we live for pleasure, accumulate wealth, bear 
ourselves arrogantly, ride on fat mules and handsome palfrevs .... keep 
hounds for the chase, spend much on actors and parasites and nothing 
in defense of the faith. And there is some truth in their words: many 
among the cardinals and other officials of our court do lead this kind 
of life. If the truth be confessed, the luxury and pomp of our court is 
too great. And this is why we are so detested by the people that they 
will not listen to us, even when we say what is just and reasonable. 
What do you think is to be done in such a shameful state of things’... 
We must inquire by what means our predecessors won authority and 
consideration for the Church.... We must maintain that authority by the 
same means. Temperance, chastity, innocence, zeal for the faith... 
contempt of earth, the desire for martyrdom exalted the Roman 
Church, and made her the mistress of the world.!5 


Despite the labors of popes like Nicholas V and Pius II, and of sincere and 
accomplished ecclesiastics like Cardinals Giuliano Cesarini and Nicholas of 
Cusa, the faults of the papal court mounted as the fifteenth century neared its 
end.!6 Paul II wore a papal tiara that outweighed a palace in its worth. Sixtus [V 


made his nephew a millionaire, entered avidly into the game of politics, blessed 
the cannon that fought his battles, and financed his wars by selling church 
offices to the highest bidders. Innocent VIII celebrated in the Vatican the 
marriages of his children. Alexander VI, like Luther and Calvin, thought clerical 
celibacy a mistake, and begot five or more children before subsiding into 
reasonable continence as a pope. His gay virility did not stick so sharply in the 
gullet of the time as we might suppose; a certain clandestine amorousness was 
then accepted as usual in the clergy; what offended Europe was that Alexander’s 
unscrupulous diplomacy, and the ruthless generalship of his son Caesar Borgia, 
rewon the Papal States for the papacy and added needed revenues and strength to 
the Apostolic See. In these policies and campaigns the Borgias used all those 
methods of stratagem and death which were soon to be formulated in 
Machiavelli’s Prince (1513) as indispensable to founding a powerful state or a 
united Italy. Pope Julius IT out-Caesared Borgia in waging war against rapacious 
Venice and the invading French; he escaped whenever he could from the prison 
of the Vatican, led his army in person, and relished the rough life and speech of 
martial camps. Europe was shocked to see the papacy not only secularized but 
militarized; yet it could hardly withhold some admiration from a mighty warrior 
miscast as a pope; and some word went over the Alps about the services of 
Julius to art in his discriminating patronage of Raphael and Michelangelo. It was 
Julius who began the building of the new St. Peter’s, and first granted 
indulgences to those who contributed to its cost. It was in his pontificate that 
Luther came to Rome and saw for himself that “sink of iniquity” which had been 
Lorenzo de’ Medici’s name for the capital of Christendom. No ruler in Europe 
could any longer think of the papacy as a moral supergovernment binding all the 
nations into a Christian commonwealth; the papacy itself, as a secular state, had 
become nationalistic; all Europe, as the old faith waned, fell into national 
fragments acknowledging no supernational or international moral law, and 
doomed to five centuries of interchristian wars. 

To judge these Renaissance popes fairly we must see them against the 
background of their time. Northern Europe could feel their faults, since it 
financed them; but only those who knew the exuberant Italy of the period 
between Nicholas V (1447-55) and Leo X (1513-21) could view them with 
understanding lenience. Though several of them were personally pious, most of 
them accepted the Renaissance conviction that the world, while still for so many 
a vale of tears and devilish snares, could also be a scene of beauty, intense 
living, and fleeting happiness; it did not seem scandalous to them that they 
enjoyed life and the papacy. 


They had their virtues. They labored to redeem Rome from the ugliness and 
squalor into which it had fallen while the popes were at Avignon. They drained 
marshes (by comfortable proxy), paved streets, restored bridges and roads, 
improved the water supply, established the Vatican Library and the Capitoline 
Museum, enlarged the hospitals, distributed charity, built or repaired churches, 
embellished the city with palaces and gardens, reorganized the University of 
Rome, supported the humanists in resurrecting pagan literature, philosophy, and 
art, and gave employment to painters, sculptors, and architects whose works are 
now a treasured heritage of all mankind. They squandered millions; they used 
millions constructively. They spent too much on the new St. Peter’s, but hardly 
more in proportion than the kings of France would spend on Fontainebleau and 
Versailles and the chateaux of the Loire; and perhaps they thought of it as 
transforming scattered crumbs of evanescent wealth into a lasting splendor for 
the people and their God. Most of these popes in private lived simply, some (like 
Alexander VI) abstemiously, and resigned themselves to pomp and luxury only 
as required by public taste and discipline. They raised the papacy, which had so 
lately been scorned and destitute, to an impressive majesty of power. 


IV. THE CHANGING ENVIRONMENT 


But while the Church seemed to be growing again in grandeur and authority, 
Europe was undergoing economic, political, and intellectual changes that slowly 
undermined the structure of Latin Christianity. 

Religion normally thrives in an agricultural regime, science in an industrial 
economy. Every harvest is a miracle of the earth and a whim of the sky; the 
humble peasant, subject to weather and consumed with toil, sees supernatural 
forces everywhere, prays for a propitious heaven, and accepts a feudal-religious 
system of graduated loyalties mounting through vassal, liege lord, and king to 
God. The city worker, the merchant, the manufacturer, the financier, live in a 
mathematical world of calculated quantities and processes, of material causes 
and regular effects; the machine and the counting table dispose them to see, over 
widening areas, the reign of “natural law.” The growth of industry, commerce, 
and finance in the fifteenth century, the passage of labor from the countryside to 
the town, the rise of the mercantile class, the expansion of local to national to 
international economy—all were of evil omen for a faith that had fitted in so 
well with feudalism and the somber vicissitudes of the fields. Businessmen 
repudiated ecclesiastical restraints as well as feudal tolls; the Church had to 


yield, by transparent theological jugglery, to the necessity of charging interest 
for loans if capital was to expand enterprise and industry; by 1500 the old 
prohibition of “usury” was universally ignored. Lawyers and businessmen more 
and more replaced churchmen and nobles in the administration of government. 
Law itself, triumphantly recapturing its Roman Imperial traditions and prestige, 
led the march of secularization and day by day encroached on the sphere of 
ecclesiastical regulation of life by canon law. Secular courts extended their 
jurisdiction; episcopal courts declined. 

The adolescent monarchies, enriched by revenues from commerce and 
industry, freed themselves day by day from domination by the Church. The 
kings resented the residence, in their realms, of papal legates or nuncios who 
acknowledged no authority but the pope’s, and made each nation’s church a state 
within the state. In England the statutes of Provisors (1351) and Praemunire 
(1353) sharply restricted the economic and judicial powers of the clergy. In 
France the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges was theoretically abrogated in 1516, 
but the king retained the right to nominate archbishops, bishops, abbots, and 
priors.!”7 The Venetian Senate insisted on appointing to high ecclesiastical office 
in all Venetian dependencies. Ferdinand and Isabella overrode the popes in 
filling many ecclesiastical vacancies in Spain. In the Holy Roman Empire, where 
Gregory VII had maintained against Henry IV the papal right of investiture, 
Sixtus IV conceded to the emperors the right of nomination to 300 benefices and 
seven bishoprics. The kings often misused these powers by giving church offices 
to political favorites, who took the revenues—but ignored the responsibilities— 
of their abbacies and sees.!8 Many ecclesiastical abuses were traceable to such 
secular appointees. 

Meanwhile the intellectual environment of the Church was changing, to her 
peril. She still produced laborious and conscientious scholars; but the schools 
and universities that she had founded had raised up an educated minority whose 
thinking did not always please the saints. Hear St. Bernardino, toward 1420: 


Very many folk, considering the wicked life of monks and friars, 
nuns and secular clergy, are shaken by this; nay, oftentimes, they fail 
in faith, and believe in nothing higher than the roofs of their houses, 
not esteeming those things to be true that have been written concerning 
our faith, but believing them to have been written by the cozening 
invention of men, and not by God’s inspiration.... They despise the 
sacraments .... and hold that the soul has no existence; neither do 
they... fear hell nor desire heaven, but cling with all their hearts to 
transitory things, and resolve that this world shall be their paradise.19 


Probably the business class was the least pious; as wealth mounts, religion 
declines. Gower (1325?-1408) claimed that the merchants of England cared little 
about the hereafter, saying, “He who can get the sweetness of this life, and lets it 
go, would be a fool, for no man knoweth whither or by what way we go” after 
death.2° The failure of the Crusades had left a slowly fading wonder why the 
God of Christendom had permitted the victory of Islam, and the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks refreshed these doubts. The work of Nicholas of 
Cusa (1432) and Lorenzo Valla (1439), in exposing the “Donation of 
Constantine” as a forgery, damaged the prestige of the Church and weakened her 
title to temporal power. The recovery and publication of classical texts nourished 
skepticism by revealing a world of learning and art that had flourished long 
before the birth of that Christian Church which, at the Fifth Council of the 
Lateran (1512-17), had denied the possibility of salvation outside her fold: nulla 
salus extra ecclesiam .21 The disco /ery of America, and the widening 
exploration of the East, revealed a hundred nations that with apparent impunity 
ignored or rejected Christ, and had faiths of their own as positive, and as morally 
efficacious, as Christianity. Travelers returning from “heathen” lands brought 
some rubbing of strange creeds and rituals with them; these alien cults touched 
elbows with Christian worship and belief, and rival dogmas suffered attrition in 
the market place and the port. 

Philosophy, which in the thirteenth century had been the handmaid of 
theology, devoting itself to finding rational grounds for the orthodox faith, 
liberated itself in the fourteenth century with William of Ockham and Marsilius 
of Padua, and in the sixteenth became boldly secular, flagrantly skeptical with 
Pomponazzi, Machiavelli, and Guicciardini. Some four years before Luther’s 
Theses Machiavelli wrote a startling prophecy: 


Had the religion of Christianity been preserved according to the 
ordinances of the Founder, the state and commonwealth of 
Christendom would have been far more united and happy than they 
are. Nor can there be a greater proof of its decadence than the fact that 
the nearer people are to the Roman Church, the head of their religion, 
the less religious are they. And whoever examines the principles on 
which that religion is founded, and sees how widely different from 
those principles its present practice and application are, will judge that 
her ruin or chastisement is near at hand.22 


V. THE CASE AGAINST THE CHURCH 


Shall we recapitulate the charges made by loyal Catholics against the Church 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries? The first and sorest was that she loved 
money, and had too much of it for her own good.! In the Centum Gravamina, or 
Hundred Grievances, listed against the Church by the Diet of Nuremberg (1522), 
it was alleged that she owned half the wealth of Germany.?? A Catholic historian 
reckoned the Church’s share as a third in Germany and a fifth in France;24 but a 
procurer-general of the Parlement calculated in 1502 that three quarters of all 
French wealth was ecclesiastical.22 No statistics are available to check these 
estimates. In Italy, of course, one third of the peninsula belonged to the Church 
as the Papal States, and she owned rich properties in the rest.!! 

Six factors served to accumulate lands in the possession of the Church. (1) 
Most of those who bequeathed property left something to her as “fire insurance”; 
and as the Church controlled the making and probating of wills, her agents were 
in a position to encourage such legacies. (2) Since ecclesiastical property was 
safer than other property from ravage by bandits, soldiers, or governments, some 
persons, for security, deeded their lands to the Church, held them as her vassals, 
and surrendered all right to them at death. Others willed part or all of their 
property to the Church on condition that she should provide for them in sickness 
or old age; in this way the Church offered disability insurance. (3) Crusaders had 
sold—or mortgaged and forfeited—lands to ecclesiastical bodies to raise cash 
for their venture. (4) Hundreds of thousands of acres had been earned for the 
Church by the reclamation work of monastic orders. (5) Land once acquired by 
the Church was inalienable—could not be sold or given away by any of her 
personnel except through discouragingly complex means. (6) Church property 
was normally free from taxation by the state; occasionally, however, kings 
reckless of damnation forced levies from the clergy, or found legal dodges to 
confiscate some portion of ecclesiastical wealth. The rulers of northern Europe 
might have grumbled less about the riches of the Church if the income 
therefrom, or the multifarious contributions of the faithful, had remained within 
the national boundaries; they fretted at the sight of northern gold flowing in a 
thousand streamlets to Rome. 

The Church, however, looked upon herself as the chief agent in maintaining 
morality, social order, education, literature, scholarship, and art; the state relied 
upon her to fulfill these functions; to perform them she needed an extensive and 
expensive organization; to finance this she taxed and gathered fees; even a 
church could not be governed by paternosters. Many bishops were the civil as 
well as the ecclesiastical rulers of their regions; most of them were appointed by 
lay authorities, and came of patrician stock accustomed to easy morals and 
luxuries; they taxed and spent like princes; sometimes, in the performance of 


their multiple functions, they scandalized the saints by donning armor and lustily 
leading their troops in war. Cardinals were chosen rarely for their piety, usually 
for their wealth or political connections or administrative capacity; they looked 
upon themselves, not as monks burdened with vows, but as the senators and 
diplomats of a rich and powerful state; in many instances they were not priests; 
and they did not let their red hats impede their enjoyment of life.2° The Church 
forgot the poverty of the Apostles in the needs and expenses of power. 

Being worldly, the servants of the Church were often as venal as the officials 
of contemporary governments. Corruption was in the mores of the time and in 
the nature of man; secular courts were notoriously amenable to the 
persuasiveness of money, and no papal election could rival in bribery the 
election of Charles V as emperor. This excepted, the fattest bribes in Europe 
were paid at the Roman court.2” Reasonable fees had been fixed for the services 
of the Curia, but the cupidity of the staff raised the actual cost to twenty times 
the legal sum.2®8 Dispensations could be had from almost any canonical 
impediment, almost any sin, provided the inducement was adequate. Aeneas 
Sylvius, before becoming pope, wrote that everything was for sale in Rome, and 
that nothing could be had there without money.29 A generation later the monk 
Savonarola, with the exaggeration of indignation, called the Church of Rome a 
“harlot” ready to sell her favors for coin.20 Another generation later, Erasmus 
remarked: “The shamelessness of the Roman Curia has reached its climax.” 31 
Pastor writes: 


A deep-rooted corruption had taken possession of nearly all the 
officials of the Curia.... . The inordinate number of gratuities and 
exactions passed all bounds. Moreover, on all sides deeds were 
dishonestly manipulated, and even falsified, by the officials. No 
wonder that there arose from all parts of Christendom the loudest 
complaints about the corruption and financial extortions of the papal 
officials.32 


It was unusual for impecunious merit to mount in the Church of the fifteenth 
century. From the moderate fee charged for priestly ordination to the enormous 
sums that many cardinals paid for their elevation, nearly every appointment 
required the clandestine lubrication of superiors. A favorite papal device for 
raising funds was to sell ecclesiastical offices, or (as the popes saw the matter) to 
appoint to sinecures or honors, even to the cardinalate, persons who would make 
a substantial contribution to the expenses of the Church. Alexander VI created 
eighty new offices, and received 760 ducats ($19,000?) from each of the 


appointees. Julius I] formed a “college” or bureau of 101 secretaries, who 
together paid him 74,000 ducats for the privilege. Leo X nominated sixty 
chamberlains and 141 squires to the papal household, and received from them 
202,000 ducats.33 The salaries paid to such officials were looked upon, by giver 
and recipient, as endowment policy annuities; but to Luther they seemed the 
rankest simony. 

In thousands of cases the appointee lived far away from the benefice—the 
parish or abbacy or episcopacy—whose revenues supported his labor or luxury; 
and one man might be the absentee beneficiary of several such posts. So the 
active Cardinal Rodrigo Borgia (Alexander VI to be) received from a variety of 
benefices an income of 70,000 ducats ($1,750,000?) a year; and his furious foe, 
Cardinal della Rovere (later Julius II), held at one time the archbishopric of 
Avignon, the bishoprics of Bologna, Lausanne, Coutances, Viviers, Mende, 
Ostia, and Velletri, and the abbacies of Nonantola and Grottaferrata.34 By this 
“pluralism” the Church maintained her major executives, and, in many instances, 
scholars, poets, and scientists. So Petrarch, sharp critic of the Avignon popes, 
lived on the sinecures that they granted him; Erasmus, who satirized a hundred 
ecclesiastical follies, regularly received Church pensions; and Copernicus, who 
did most damage to medieval Christianity, lived for years on Church benefices 
involving a minimum of distraction from his scientific pursuits.°5 

A more serious charge than pluralism was laid against the personal morality 
of the clergy. “The morals of the clergy are corrupt,” said the Bishop of Torcello 
(1458); “they have become an offense to the laity.” Of the four orders of friars 
founded in the thirteenth century—Franciscans, Dominicans, Carmelites, 
Augustinians—all but the last had become scandalously lax in piety and 
discipline. The monastic rules formulated in the fervor of early devotion proved 
too rigorous for a human nature increasingly freed from supernatural fears. 
Absolved by their collective wealth from the necessity of manual labor, 
thousands of monks and friars neglected, religious services, wandered outside 
their walls, drank in taverns, and pursued amours.°7 A fourteenth-century 
Dominican, John Bromyard, said of his fellow friars: 


Those who should be the fathers of the poor... covet delicate food 
and enjoy morning sleep.... . Very few vouchsafe their presence at 
matins or Mass.... . They are consumed in gluttony and drunkenness... 
not to say in uncleanliness, so that now the assemblies of clerics are 
thought to be brothels of wanton folk and congregations of play- 
actors.38 


Erasmus repeated the charge after a century: “Many convents of men and 
women differ little from public brothels.” 39 Petrarch drew a favorable picture of 
discipline and devotion in the Carthusian monastery where his brother lived, and 
several convents in Holland and Western Germany retained the spirit of study 
and piety that had formed the Brethren of the Common Life and produced The 
Imitation of Christ .4° Yet Johannes Trithemius, Abbot of Sponheim (c. 1490), 
denounced the monks of this Rhenish Germany with violent hyperbole: 


The three vows of religion... are as little heeded by these men as if 
they had never promised to keep them.... The whole day is spent in 
filthy talk; their whole time is given to play and gluttony.... . In open 
possession of private property... each dwells in his own private 
lodging.... They never fear nor love God; they have no thought of the 
life to come, preferring their fleshly lusts to the needs of the soul... . 
They scorn the vow of poverty, know not that of chastity, revile that of 
obedience.... The smoke of their filth ascends all around.4! 


Guy Jouenneaux, a papal commissary sent to reform the Benedictine 
monasteries of France, turned in a gloomy report (1503): Many monks gamble, 
curse, haunt inns, carry swords, gather riches, fornicate, “live the life of 
Bacchanals,” and “are more worldly than the mere worldling..... Were I minded 
to relate all those things that have come under my own eyes, I should make too 
long a tale of it.”42 In the growing disorder of the monasteries a great number of 
them neglected those admirable works of charity, hospitality, and education 
which had entitled them to public trust and support.43 Said Pope Leo X (1516): 
“The lack of rule in the monasteries of France and the immodest life of the 
monks have come to such a pitch that neither kings, princes, nor the faithful at 
large have any respect left for them.” 44 A recent Catholic historian sums up the 
matter, as of 1490, with possibly excessive severity: 


Read the innumerable testimonies of this time—historical 
anecdotes, rebukes of moralists, satires of scholars and poets, papal 
bulls, synodal constitutions—what do they say? Always the same facts 
and the same complaints: the suppression of conventual life, of 
discipline, of morals.... . Prodigious is the number of monastic robbers 
and debauchees; to realize their disorders we must read the details 
revealed by judicial inquiry as to the internal state of the majority of 
the great abbeys.... The abuses among the Carthusians were so great 
that the order was in ill repute almost everywhere.... Monastic life had 


disappeared from the nunneries.... All contributed to transform these 
asylums of prayer into centers of dissipation and disorder.4° 


The secular clergy, if we take a lenient attitude toward concubinage, present a 
better picture than the friars and monks. The chief sin of the simple parish priest 
was his ignorance,‘ but he was too poorly paid and hard worked to have funds 
or time for study, and the piety of the people suggests that he was often 
respected and loved. Violations of the sacerdotal vow of chastity were frequent. 
In Norfolk, England, out of seventy-three accusations of incontinence filed in 
1499, fifteen were against clergymen; in Ripon, out of 126, twenty-four; in 
Lambeth, out of fifty-eight, nine; i.e., clerical offenders numbered some 2 3 per 
cent of the total, though the clergy were probably less than 2 per cent of the 
population.4” Some confessors solicited sexual favors from female penitents.4® 
Thousands of priests had concubines; in Germany nearly all.49 In Rome it was 
assumed that priests kept concubines; and some reports estimated the prostitutes 
there at 6,000 in a population not exceeding 100,000.°° To quote again a 
Catholic historian: 


It is not surprising, when the highest ranks of the clergy were in 
such a state, that among the regular orders and secular priests vice and 
irregularities of all sorts should become more and more common. The 
salt of the earth had lost its savor.... But it is a mistake to suppose that 
the corruption of the clergy was worse in Rome than elsewhere; there 
is documentary evidence of the immorality of the priests in almost 
every town in the Italian peninsula... No wonder, as contemporary 
writers sadly testify, the influence of the clergy had declined, and in 
many places hardly any respect was shown for the priesthood. Their 
immorality was so gross that suggestions in favor of allowing priests 
to marry began to be heard.°! 


In fairness to these lusty priests we should consider that sacerdotal 
concubinage was not profligacy, but an almost universal rebellion against the 
rule of celibacy that had been imposed upon an unwilling clergy by Pope 
Gregory VII (1074). Just as the Greek and Russian Orthodox Church, after the 
schism of 1054, had continued to permit marriage to its priests, so the clergy of 
the Roman Church demanded the same right; and since the canon law of their 
Church refused this, they took concubines. Bishop Hardouin of Angers reported 
(1428) that the clergy of his diocese did not count concubinage a sin, and that 
they made no attempt to disguise their use of it.52 In Pomerania, about 1500, 


such unions were recognized by the people as reasonable, and were encouraged 
by them as protection for their daughters and wives; at public festivals the place 
of honor was given as a matter of course to priests and their consorts.°3 In 
Schleswig a bishop who tried to outlaw the practice was driven from his see 
(1499).54 At the Council of Constance Cardinal Zabarella proposed that if 
sacerdotal concubinage could not be suppressed, clerical marriage should be 
restored. The Emperor Sigismund, in a message to the Council of Basel (1431), 
argued that the marriage of the clergy would improve public morals.5° Aeneas 
Sylvius was quoted by the contemporary historian Platina, librarian of the 
Vatican, as saying that there were good reasons for clerical celibacy, but better 
reasons against it.°° The moral record of the pre-Reformation priesthood stands 
in a better light if we view sacerdotal concubinage as a forgivable revolt against 
an arduous rule unknown to the Apostles and to the Christianity of the East. 

The complaint that finally sparked the Reformation was the sale of 
indulgences. Through the powers apparently delegated by Christ to Peter (Matt. 
16 :19), by Peter to bishops, and by bishops to priests, the clergy were 
authorized to absolve a confessing penitent from the guilt of his sins and from 
their punishment in hell, but not from doing penance for them on earth. Now 
only a few men, however thoroughly shriven, could rely on dying with all due 
penances performed; the balance would have to be paid for by years of suffering 
in purgatory, which a merciful God had established as a temporary hell. On the 
other hand, many saints, by their devotion and martyrdom, had earned merits 
probably in excess of the penances due to their sins; Christ by his death had 
added an infinity of merits; these merits, said the theory of the Church, could be 
conceived as a treasury on which the pope might draw to cancel part or all of the 
temporal penalties incurred and unperformed by absolved penitents. Usually the 
penances prescribed by the Church had taken the form of repeating prayers, 
giving alms, making a pilgrimage to some sacred shrine, joining a crusade 
against Turks or other infidels, or donating money or labor to social projects like 
draining a swamp, building a road, bridge, hospital, or church. The substitution 
of a money fine (Wehrgeld) for punishment was a long-established custom in 
secular courts; hence no furore was caused by the early application of the idea to 
indulgences. A shriven penitent, by paying such a fine—i.e., making a money 
contribution—to the expenses of the Church, would receive a partial or plenary 
indulgence, not to commit further sins, but to escape a day, a month, a year in 
purgatory, or all the time he might have had to suffer there to complete his 
penance for his sins. An indulgence did not cancel the guilt of sins; this, when 
the priest absolved a contrite penitent, was forgiven in the confessional. An 
indulgence, therefore, was the remission, by the Church, of part or all of the 


temporal (i.e., not eternal) penalties incurred by sins whose guilt had been 
forgiven in the sacrament of penance. 

This ingenious and complicated theory was soon transformed by the 
simplicity of the people, and by the greed of the quaestiarii, or “pardoners,” 
commissioned or presuming to distribute the indulgences. As these purveyors 
were allowed to retain a percentage of the receipts, some of them omitted to 
insist on repentance, confession, and prayer, and left the recipient free to 
interpret the indulgence as dispensing him from repentance, confession, and 
absolution, and as depending almost entirely upon the money contribution, 
About 1450 Thomas Gascoigne, Chancellor of Oxford University, complained 
that 


sinners say nowadays: “I care not how many evils I do in God’s sight, 
for I can easily get plenary remission of all guilt and penalty by an 
absolution and indulgence granted me by the pope, whose written 
grant I have bought for four or six pence, or have won as a stake for a 
game of tennis [with the pardoner].” For these indulgence-mongers 
wander over the country, and give a letter of pardon, sometimes for 
two pence, sometimes for a draught of wine or beer... or even for the 
hire of a harlot, or for carnal love.97 


The popes—Boniface IX in 1392, Martin V in 1420, Sixtus IV in 1478— 
repeatedly condemned these misconceptions and abuses, but they were too 
pressed for revenue to practice effective control. They issued bulls so frequently, 
and for so confusing a variety of causes, that men of education lost faith in the 
theory, and accused the Church of shamelessly exploiting human credulity and 
hope.°® In some cases, as in the indulgences offered by Julius II in 1510 or by 
Leo X in 1513, the official wording lent itself to the purely monetary 
interpretation.°9 A Franciscan friar of high rank described with anger how chests 
were placed in all the churches of Germany to receive payments by those who, 
having been unable to go to Rome for the jubilee of 1450, could now obtain the 
same plenary indulgence by money dropped in the box; and he warned the 
Germans, a half-century before Luther, that by indulgences and other means 
their savings were being drained off to Rome.®? Even the clergy complained that 
indulgences were snaring into papal coffers contributions that might otherwise 
have been secured for local ecclesiastical uses.61 Again a Catholic historian 
sums up the matter with admirable candor: 


Nearly all abuses connected with indulgences rose from this, that 
the faithful, after frequenting the sacrament of penance as the 
recognized condition for gaining the indulgence, found themselves 
called on to make an offering of money in proportion to their means. 
This offering for good works, which should have been only accessory, 
was in certain cases made into the chief condition.... The need of 
money, instead of the good of souls, became only too often the end of 
the indulgence.... Though in the wording of the bulls the doctrine of 
the Church was never departed from, and confession, contrition, and 
definitely prescribed good works were made the condition for gaining 
the indulgence, still the financial side of the matter was always 
apparent, and the necessity for making offerings of money was placed 
most scandalously in the foreground. Indulgences took more and more 
the form of a monetary arrangement, which led to many conflicts with 
the secular powers, who were always demanding a share of the 
proceeds.©2 


Almost as mercenary as the sale of indulgences was the acceptance or 
solicitation, by the clergy, of money payments, grants, legacies, for the saying of 
Masses supposed to reduce a dead soul’s term of punishment in purgatory. Large 
sums were devoted to this purpose by pious people, either to relieve a departed 
relative or friend, or to shorten or annul their own purgatorial probation after 
death. The poor complained that through their inability to pay for Masses and 
indulgences it was the earthly rich, not the meek, who would inherit the kingdom 
of heaven; and Columbus ruefully praised money because, he said, “he who 
possesses it has the power of transporting souls into paradise.” 

A thousand other grievances swelled the case against the Church. Many of the 
laity resented the exemption of the clergy from the laws of the state, and the 
dangerous lenience of ecclesiastical courts to ecclesiastical offenders. The 
Nuremberg Diet of 1522 declared that no justice could be had by a lay plaintiff 
against a clerical defendant before a spiritual tribunal, and warned that unless the 
clergy were subjected to secular courts there would be an uprising against the 
Church in Germany;®4 the uprising, of course, had then already begun. Further 
complaints alleged the divorce of religion from morality, the emphasis laid on 
orthodox belief rather than on good conduct (though the Reformers were to be in 
this particular greater sinners than the Church), the absorption of religion in 
ritual, the useless idleness and presumed sterility of monks, the exploitation of 
popular credulity through bogus relics and miracles, the abuse of 
excommunication and interdict, the censorship of publications by the clergy, the 


espionage and cruelty of the Inquisition, the misuse, for other purposes, of funds 
contributed for crusades against the Turks, and the claim of a deteriorated clergy 
to be the sole administrators of every sacrament except baptism. 

All the foregoing factors entered into the anticlericalism of Roman Catholic 
Europe at the beginning of the sixteenth century. “The contempt and hatred of 
the laity for the degenerate clergy,” says Pastor, “was no mean factor in the great 
apostasy.”©> A London bishop complained in 1515 that the people “be so 
maliciously set in favor of heretical pravity that they will .. , condemn any cleric, 


though he were as innocent as Abel.” Among laymen, Erasmus reported, the 
title of clerk or priest or monk was a term of bitter insult.6”? In Vienna the 
priesthood, once the most desired of all careers, received no recruits in the 
twenty years preceding the Reformation.®8 

Throughout Latin Christendom men cried out for a “reform of the Church in 
head and members.” Passionate Italians like Armold of Brescia, Joachim of 
Flora, and Savonarola of Florence had attacked ecclesiastical abuses without 
ceasing to be Catholics, but two of them had been burned at the stake. 
Nevertheless, good Christians continued to hope that reform might be 
accomplished by the Church’s loyal sons. Humanists like Erasmus, Colet, More, 
and Budé dreaded the disorder of an open break; it was bad enough that the 
Greek Church remained resolutely apart from the Roman; any further rending of 
“the seamless robe of Christ” threatened the survival of Christianity itself. The 
Church tried repeatedly, and often sincerely, to cleanse her ranks and her courts, 
and to adopt a financial ethic superior to the lay morality of the times. The 
monasteries tried again and again to restore their austere rules, but the 
constitution of man rewrote all constitutions. The councils tried to reform the 
Church, and were defeated by the popes; the popes tried, and were defeated by 
the cardinals and the bureaucracy of the Curia. Leo X himself, in 1516, mourned 
the utter inefficacy of these endeavors.69 Enlightened churchmen like Nicholas 
of Cusa achieved local reforms, but even these were transient. Denunciations of 
the Church’s shortcomings, by her enemies and her lovers, excited the schools, 
disturbed the pulpits, flooded the literature, mounted day by day, year by year, in 
the memory and resentment of men, until the dam of reverence and tradition 
burst, and Europe was swept by a religious revolution more far-reaching and 
profound than all the political transformations of modern times. 


I. “One cause of the downfall of the German Church lay in her enormous riches, the unhealthy growth of 
which aroused on the one side the envy and hatred of the laity, and on the other had a most deleterious 
effect on the ministers of the Church themselves.”—Pastor (C), History of the Popes, VII, 293. 


II. In any society the majority of abilities is contained in a minority of men; therefore, sooner or later, the 
majority of goods, privileges, and powers will be possessed by a minority of men. Wealth became 
concentrated in the Church in the Middle Ages because she served vital functions and was herself served by 
the ablest men. The Reformation, in one aspect, was a redistribution of this naturally concentrated wealth by 
the secular appropriation of ecclesiastical property or revenues. 


CHAPTER II 
England: Wyclif, Chaucer, and the Great Revolt 
1308-1400 


I. THE GOVERNMENT 


ON February 2 5,1308, Edward II, sixth king of the house of Plantagenet, in a 
solemn coronation before the hierarchy and nobility assembled in Westminster 
Abbey, took the oath that England proudly requires of all her sovereigns: 


Archbishop of Canterbury: Sire, will you grant and keep, and by 
your oath confirm, to the people of England, the laws and customs to 
them granted by the ancient kings of England, your righteous and 
godly predecessors, and especially the laws, customs, and privileges 
granted to the clergy and people by the glorious King St. Edward your 
predecessor? 

King: I grant them and promise. 

Archbishop: Sire, will you keep toward God and Holy Church, and 
to clergy and people, peace and accord in God, entirely, after your 
power? 

King: I will keep them. 

Archbishop: Sire, will you cause to be done, in all your judgments, 
equal and right justice and discretion, in mercy and truth, to your 
power? 

King: I will do so. 

Archbishop: Sire, do you grant to hold and to keep the laws and 
righteous customs which the community of your realm shall have 
chosen, and will you defend and strengthen them to the honor of God, 
to the utmost of your power? 

King: I grant and promise.! 


Having so sworn, and being duly anointed and consecrated with holy oils, 
Edward II consigned the government to corrupt and incompetent hands, and 
devoted himself to a life of frivolity with Piers Gaveston, his Ganymede. The 
barons rebelled, caught and slew Gaveston (1312), and subordinated Edward and 
England to their feudal oligarchy. Returning in disgrace from his defeat by the 


Scots at Bannockburn (1314), Edward solaced himself with a new love, Hugh le 
Despenser III. A conspiracy of his neglected wife, Isabella of France, and her 
paramour, Roger de Mortimer, deposed him (1326); he was murdered in 
Berkeley Castle by Mortimer’s agent (1327); and his fifteen-year-old son was 
crowned as Edward III. 

The noblest event of this age in English history was the establishment (1322) 
of a precedent that required the consent of a national assembly for the validity of 
any law. It had long been the custom of English monarchs, in their need, to 
summon a “King’s Council” of prominent nobles and prelates. In 1295 Edward 
I, warring at once with France, Scotland, and Wales, and most earnestly desirous 
of cash and men, instructed “every city, borough, and leading town” to send two 
burgesses (enfranchised citizens), and every shire or county to send two knights 
(minor nobles), to a national assembly that would form, with the King’s Council, 
the first English Parliament. The towns had money, which their delegates might 
be persuaded to vote to the king; the shires had yeomen (freeholders), who 
would make sturdy archers and pikemen; the time had come to build these forces 
into the structure of British government. There was no pretense at full 
democracy. Though the towns were—or by 1400 would be—free from feudal 
overlordship, the urban vote was confined to a small minority of propertied men. 
The nobles and clergy remained the rulers of England: they owned most of the 
land, employed most of the population as their tenants or serfs, and organized 
and directed the armed forces of the nation. 

The Parliament (as it came to be called under Edward III) met in the royal 
palace at Westminster, across from the historic Abbey. The archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, the eighteen bishops, and the major abbots sat at the right 
of the king; half a hundred dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons sat on 
his left; the Prince of Wales and the King’s Council gathered near the throne; 
and the judges of the realm, seated on woolsacks to remind them how vital the 
wool trade was to England, attended to advise on points of law. At the opening 
of the session the burgesses and knights-later known as the Commons—stood 
uncovered below a bar that separated them from the prelates and lords; now for 
the first time (1295) the national assembly had an Upper and a Lower House. 
The united houses received from the king or his chancellor a pronunciatio (the 
later “speech from the throne”) explaining the subjects to be discussed and the 
appropriations desired. Then the Commons withdrew to meet in another hall— 
usually the chapter house of Westminster Abbey. There they debated the royal 
proposals. These deliberations ended, they delegated a “speaker” to report the 
result to the Upper House, and to present their petitions to the king. At the close 
of the sessions the two houses came together again to receive the reply of the 


sovereign, and to be dismissed by him. Only the king had the authority to 
summon or dissolve the Parliament, 

Both houses claimed, and normally enjoyed, freedom of debate. In many 
cases they spoke or wrote their minds vigorously to the ruler; on several 
occasions, however, he had a too audacious critic jailed. In theory the powers of 
Parliament extended to legislation; in practice most of the statutes passed had 
been presented as bills by the royal ministers; but the houses often submitted 
recommendations and grievances, and delayed the voting of funds till some 
satisfaction was obtained. The only weapon of the Commons was this “power of 
the purse”; but as the cost of administration and the wealth of the towns grew, 
the power of the Commons rose. The monarchy was neither absolute nor 
constitutional. The king could not openly and directly change a law made by 
Parliament or enact a new one; but through most of the year he ruled without a 
Parliament to check him, and issued executive decrees that affected every 
department of English life. He succeeded to the throne not by election but by 
pedigree. His person was accounted religiously sacred; obedience and loyalty to 
him were inculcated with all the force of religion, custom, law, education, and 
ceremonious oath. If this might not suffice, the law of treason directed that a 
captured rebel against the state should be dragged through the streets to the 
gallows, should have his entrails torn out and burned before his face, and should 
then be hanged.2 


In 1330 Edward III, eighteen, took over the government, and began one of the 
most eventful reigns in the history of England. “His body was comely,” says a 
contemporary chronicler, “and his face was like that of a god”;3 till venery 
weakened him he was every inch a king. He almost ignored domestic politics, 
being a warrior rather than a statesman; he yielded powers to Parliament amiably 
so long as it financed his campaigns. Through his long rule he bled France white 
in the effort to add her to his crown. Yet there was chivalry in him, frequent 
gallantry, and such treatment of the captured French King John as would have 
graced King Arthur’s court. After building the Round Tower of Windsor with 
the forced labor of 722 men, he held a Round Table there with his favorite 
knights; and he presided over many a chivalric joust. Froissart tells a story, 
unverified, of how Edward tried to seduce the lovely Countess of Salisbury, was 
courteously repulsed, and staged a tournament in order to feast his soul on her 
beauty again.4 A charming legend tells how the Countess dropped a garter while 
dancing at court, and how the King snatched it up from the floor, and said, Honi 
soit qui mal y pense—” Shame to him who evil thinks of it.” The phrase became 
the motto of that Order of the Garter which Edward founded toward 1349. 


Alice Perrers proved less difficult than the Countess; though married, she 
yielded herself to the avid monarch, took large grants of land in return, and 
acquired such influence over him that Parliament registered a protest. Queen 
Philippa (says her fond pensioner Froissart) bore all this patiently, forgave him, 
and, on her deathbed, asked him only to fulfill her pledges to charity, and, “when 
it shall please God to call you hence, to choose no other sepulcher, but to lie by 
my side.”> He promised “with tears in his eyes,” returned to Alice, and gave her 
the Queen’s jewelry.® 

He waged his wars with energy, courage, and skill. War was then rated the 
highest and noblest work of kings; unwarlike rulers were despised, and three 
such in England’s history were deposed. If one may venture a slight 
anachronism, a natural death was a disgrace that no man could survive. Every 
member of the European nobility was trained to war; he could advance in 
possessions and power only by proficiency and bravery in arms. The people 
suffered from the wars but, till this reign, had rarely fought in them; their 
children lost the memory of the suffering, heard old knightly tales of glory, and 
crowned with their choicest laurels those of their kings that shed the most alien 
blood. 

When Edward proposed to conquer France, few of his councilors dared to 
advise conciliation. Only when the war had dragged on through a generation, 
and had burdened even the rich with taxes, did the national conscience raise a 
cry for peace. Discontent neared revolution when Edward’s campaigns, passing 
from victory to failure, threatened the collapse of the nation’s economy. Till 
1370 Edward had profited in war and diplomacy from the wise and loyal service 
of Sir John Chandos. When this hero died, his place at the head of the King’s 
Council was taken by Edward’s son, the Duke of Lancaster, named John of 
Gaunt from the Gant or Ghent where he had been born. John carelessly turned 
the government over to political buccaneers who fattened their purses at the 
public expense. Demands for reform were raised in Parliament, and men of good 
will prayed for the nation’s happy recovery through the King’s speedy death. 
Another of his sons, the Black Prince—named probably from the color of his 
armor—might have brought new vigor to the government, but in 1376 he passed 
away while the old King lingered on. The “Good Parliament” of that year 
enacted some reform measures, put two malfeasants in jail, ordered Alice Perrers 
from court, and bound the bishops to excommunicate her if she returned. After 
the Parliament dispersed, Edward, ignoring its decrees, restored John of Gaunt to 
power and Alice to the royal bed; and no bishop dared reprove her. At last the 
obstinate monarch consented to die (1377). A son of the Black Prince succeeded 


to the throne as Richard II, a lad of eleven years, amid economic and political 
chaos, and religious revolt. 


If. JOHN WYCLIF; 1320-84 


What were the conditions that led England, in the fourteenth century, to 
rehearse the Reformation? 

Probably the morals of the clergy played only a secondary role in the drama. 
The higher clergy had reconciled itself to celibacy; we hear of a Bishop Burnell 
who had five sons,’ but presumably he was exceptional. Wyclif, Langland, 
Gower, and Chaucer agreed in noting a predilection, among monks and friars, 
for good food and bad women. But the Britons would hardly have created a 
national furore over such deviations, already hallowed by time, or about nuns 
who came to services with their dogs on leash and their pet birds on their arms, 
or monks who raced through their incoherent prayers. (The humorous English 
assigned to Satan a special assistant to collect all syllables dropped by “graspers, 
leapers, gallopers, mumblers, fore-skippers, and fore-runners” in such 
syncopated devotions, and allotted the sinner a year in hell for each ignored or 
trampled syllable.°) 

What gnawed at the purse nerves of laity and government was the expanding 
and migratory wealth of the English Church. The clergy on several occasions 
contributed a tenth of their income to the state, but they insisted that no tax could 
be laid upon them without the consent of their convocations. Besides being 
represented in the Upper House of Parliament by their bishops and abbots, they 
gathered, directly or by proctors, in convocations under the archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and determined there all matters dealing with religion or 
the clergy. It was usually from the ranks of the clergy, as the best-educated class 
in England, that the king chose the highest officials of the state. Suits of laymen 
against clergymen, touching Church property, were subject to the king’s courts, 
but the bishops’ courts had sole jurisdiction over tonsured offenders. In many 
towns the Church leased property to tenants and claimed full judicial authority 
over these tenants, even when they committed crimes.!9 Such conditions were 
irritating, but the major irritant was the flow of wealth from the English Church 
to the popes—i.e., in the fourteenth century, to Avignon—i.e., to France. It was 
estimated that more English money went to the pope than to the state or the 
king.11 


An anticlerical party formed at the court. Laws were passed to make 
ecclesiastical property bear a larger and steadier share in the expenses of 
government. In 1333 Edward III refused to pay any longer the tribute that King 
John of England had pledged to the popes in 1213. In 1351 the Statute of 
Provisors sought to end papal control over the personnel or revenues of English 
benefices. The First Statute of Praemunire (1353) outlawed Englishmen who 
sued in “foreign” (papal) courts on matters claimed by the king to lie under 
secular jurisdiction. In 1376 the Commons officially complained that papal 
collectors in England were sending great sums of money to the pope, and that 
absentee French cardinals were drawing rich revenues from English sees.!2 

The anticlerical party at the court was led by John of Gaunt, whose protection 
enabled John Wyclif to die a natural death. 


The first of the English reformers was born at Hipswell, near the village of 
Wyclif, in north Yorkshire about 1320. He studied at Oxford, became professor 
of theology there, and for a year (1360) was Master of Balliol College. He was 
ordained to the priesthood, and received from the popes various benefices or 
livings in parish churches, but continued meanwhile to teach at the University. 
His literary activity was alarming. He wrote vast Scholastic treatises on 
metaphysics, theology, and logic, two volumes of polemics, four of sermons, and 
a medley of short but influential tracts, including the famous Tractatus de civili 
dominio. Most of his compositions were in graceless and impenetrable Latin that 
should have made them harmless to any but grammarians. But hidden among 
these obscurities were explosive ideas that almost severed Britain from the 
Roman Church 155 years before Henry VIII, plunged Bohemia into civil war, 
and anticipated nearly all the reform ideas of John Huss and Martin Luther. 

Putting his worse foot forward, and surrendering to Augustine’s logic and 
eloquence, Wyclif built his creed upon that awful doctrine of predestination 
which was to remain even to our day the magnet and solvent of Protestant 
theology. God, wrote Wyclif, gives His grace to whomever He wishes, and has 
predestined each individual, an eternity before birth, to be lost or saved through 
all eternity. Good works do not win salvation, but they indicate that he who does 
them has received divine grace and is one of the elect. We act according to the 
disposition that God has allotted to us; to invert Heraclitus, our fate is our 
character. Only Adam and Eve had free will; by their disobedience they lost it 
for themselves and for their posterity. 

God is sovereign lord of us all. The allegiance that we owe Him is direct, as is 
the oath of every Englishman to the king, not indirect through allegiance to a 
subordinate lord, as in feudal France. Hence the relationship of man to God is 


direct, and requires no intermediary; any claim of Church or priest to be a 
necessary medium must be repelled.!3 In this sense all Christians are priests, and 
need no ordination. God holds dominion over all the earth and the contents 
thereof; a human being can justly hold property only as His obedient vassal. 
Anyone who is in a state of sin—which constitutes rebellion against the Divine 
Sovereign—loses all right of possession, for rightful possession (“dominion”) 
requires a state of grace. Now it is clear from Scripture that Christ intended His 
Apostles, their successors, and their ordained delegates to have no property. Any 
church or priest that owns property is violating the Lord’s commandment, is 
therefore in a state of sin, and consequently cannot validly administer the 
sacraments. The reform most needed in Church and clergy is their complete 
renunciation of wordly goods. 

As if this were not troublesome enough, Wyclif deduced from his theology a 
theoretical communism and anarchism. Any person in a state of grace shares 
with God the ownership of all goods; ideally everything should be held by the 
righteous in common.!4 Private property and government (as some Scholastic 
philosophers had taught) are results of Adam’s sin (i.e., of human nature) and 
man’s inherited sinfulness; in a society of universal virtue there would be no 
individual ownership, no man-made laws of either Church or state.!5 Suspecting 
that the radicals, who were at this time meditating revolt in England, would 
interpret this literally, Wyclif explained that his communism was to be 
understood only in an ideal sense; the powers that be, as Paul had taught, are 
ordained by God, and must be obeyed. This flirtation with revolution was almost 
precisely repeated by Luther in 1525. 

The anticlerical party saw some sense, if not in Wyclif’s communism, at least 
in his condemnation of ecclesiastical wealth. When Parliament again refused to 
pay King John’s tribute to the pope (1366), Wyclif was engaged as peculiaris 
regis clericus—z cleric in the service of the king—to prepare a defense of the 
act.16 In 1374 Edward III gave him the rectory of Lutterworth, apparently as a 
retaining fee.!” In July 1376, Wyclif was appointed to the royal commission sent 
to Bruges to discuss with papal agents the continued refusal of England to pay 
the tribute. When John of Gaunt proposed that the government should confiscate 
part of the Church’s property, he invited Wyclif to defend the proposal in a 
series of sermons in London; Wyclif complied (September 1376), and was 
thereafter branded by the clerical party as a tool of Gaunt. Bishop Courtenay of 
London decided to attack Gaunt indirectly by indicting Wyclif as a heretic. The 
preacher was summoned to appear before a council of prelates at St. Paul’s in 
February 1377. He came, but accompanied by John of Gaunt with an armed 
retinue. The soldiers entered into a dispute with some spectators; a fracas 


ensued, and the bishop thought it discreet to adjourn. Wyclif returned unhurt to 
Oxford. Courtenay dispatched to Rome a detailed accusation quoting fifty-two 
passages from Wyclif’s works. In May, Gregory XI issued bulls condemning 
eighteen propositions, mostly from the treatise On Civil Dominion, and ordered 
Archbishop Sudbury and Bishop Courtenay to inquire whether Wyclif still held 
these views; if he did they were to arrest him and keep him in chains pending 
further instructions. 

By this time Wyclif had won the support not only of John of Gaunt and Lord 
Percy of Northumberland but of a large body of public opinion as well. The 
Parliament that met in October was strongly anticlerical. The argument for 
disendowment of the Church had charms for many members, who reckoned that 
if the King should seize the wealth now held by English bishops, abbots, and 
priors, he could maintain with it fifteen earls, 1,500 knights, 6,200 squires, and 
have £20,000 a year left for himself.1® At this time France was preparing to 
invade England, and the English treasury was almost empty; how foolish it 
seemed to let papal agents collect funds from English parishes for a French pope 
and a college of cardinals overwhelmingly French! The King’s advisers asked 
Wyclif to prepare an opinion on the question ‘Whether the Realm of England 
can legitimately, when the necessity of repelling invasion is imminent, withhold 
the treasure of the Realm that it be not sent to foreign parts, although the pope 
demand it under pain of censure and in virtue of obedience to him?’ Wyclif 
answered in a pamphlet that in effect called for the severance of the English 
Church from the papacy. “The pope,’ he wrote, ‘cannot demand this treasure 
except by way of alms.... Since all charity begins at home, it would be the work 
not of charity but of fatuity to direct the alms of the Realm abroad when the 
Realm itself is in need of them.’ Against the contention that the English Church 
was part of, and should obey, the universal or Catholic Church, Wyclif 
recommended the ecclesiastical independence of England. “The Realm of 
England, in the words of Scripture, ought to be one body, and clergy, lords, and 
commonalty members of that body.’!9 This anticipation of Henry VIII seemed 
so bold that the King’s advisers directed Wyclif to make no further statements 
on the matter. 

The Parliament adjourned on November 28. On December 18 the embattled 
bishops published the condemnatory bulls, and bade the chancellor of Oxford to 
enforce the Pope’s order of arrest. The university was then at the height of its 
intellectual independence. In 1322 it had assumed the right to depose an 
unsatisfactory chancellor without consulting its formal superior, the Bishop of 
Lincoln; in 1367 it had thrown off all episcopal control. Half of the faculty 
supported Wyclif, at least in his right to express his opinions. The chancellor 


refused to obey the bishops, and denied the authority of any prelate over the 
university in matters of belief; meanwhile he counseled Wyclif to remain in 
modest seclusion for a while. But it is a rare reformer who can be silent. In 
March 1378, Wyclif appeared before the bishops’ assembly at Lambeth to 
defend his views. As the hearing was about to begin, the Archbishop received a 
letter from the mother of King Richard II deprecating any final condemnation of 
Wyclif; and in the midst of the proceedings a crowd forced its way in from the 
street and declared that the English people would not tolerate any Inquisition in 
England. Yielding to this combination of government and populace, the bishops 
deferred decision, and again Wyclif went home unhurt—indeed, triumphant. On 
March 27 Gregory XI died, and a few months later the Papal Schism divided and 
weakened the papacy, and the whole authority of the Church. Wyclif resumed 
the offensive, and issued tract after tract, many in English, extending his heresies 
and revolt. 

He is pictured to us in these years as a man hardened by controversy and 
made puritan by age. He was no mystic; rather, a warrior and an organizer; and 
perhaps he carried his logic to merciless extremes. His talent for vituperation 
now disported itself freely. He denounced the friars for preaching poverty and 
accumulating collective wealth. He thought some monasteries were ‘dens of 
thieves, nests of serpents, houses of living devils.’29 He challenged the theory 
that the merits of the saints could be applied to the rescue of souls from 
purgatory; Christ and the Apostles had taught no doctrine of indulgences. 
‘Prelates deceive men by feigned indulgences or pardons, and rob them cursedly 
of their money.... . Men be great fools that buy these bulls of pardon so dear.’21! 
If the pope had the power to snatch souls from purgatory, why did he not in 
Christian charity take them out at once?22 With mounting vehemence Wyclif 
alleged that ‘many priests .... defile wives, maidens, widows, and nuns in every 
manner of lechery,’23 and demanded that the crimes of the clergy should be 
punishable by secular courts. He excoriated curates who flattered the rich and 
despised the poor, who easily forgave the sins of the wealthy but 
excommunicated the indigent for unpaid tithes, who hunted and hawked and 
gambled, and related fake miracles.24 The prelates of England, he charged, ‘take 
poor men’s livelihood, but they do not oppose oppression’; they ‘set more price 
by the rotten penny than by the precious blood of Christ’; they pray only for 
show, and collect fees for every religious service that they perform; they live in 
luxury, riding fat horses with harness of silver and gold; ‘they are robbers .... 
malicious foxes .... ravishing wolves .... gluttons .... devils .... apes’;2° here even 
Luther’s language is forecast. ‘Simony reigns in all states of the Church.... The 
simony of the court of Rome does most harm, for it is most common, and under 


most color of holiness, and robs most our land of men and treasure.’2© The 
scandalous rivalry of the popes (in the Schism), their bandying of 
excommunications, their unashamed struggle for power, ‘should move men to 
believe in popes only so far as these follow Christ.’2” A pope or a priest ‘is a 
lord, yea, even a king,’ in matters spiritual; but if he assumes earthly 
possessions, or political authority, he is unworthy of his office. ‘Christ had not 
whereon to rest His head, but men say this pope hath more than half the 
Empire.... . Christ was meek... the pope sits on his throne and makes lords to kiss 
his feet.’ 28 Perhaps, Wyclif gently suggested, the pope is the Antichrist 
predicted in the First Epistle of the Apostle John,29 the Beast of the 
Apocalypse,°° heralding the second coming of Christ.31 

The solution of the problem, as Wyclif saw it, lay in separating the Church 
from all material possessions and power. Christ and his Apostles had lived in 
poverty; so should his priests.32 The friars and monks should return to the full 
observance of their rules, avoiding all property or luxury;33 priests ‘should with 
joy suffer temporal lordship to be taken from them’; they should content 
themselves with food and clothing, and live on freely given alms.4 If the clergy 
will not disendow themselves by a voluntary return to evangelical poverty, the 
state should step in and confiscate their goods. ‘Let lords and kings mend them’ 
and ‘constrain priests to hold to the poverty that Christ ordained.’?5 Let not the 
king, in so doing, fear the curses of the pope, for ‘no man’s cursing hath any 
strength but inasmuch as God Himself curseth.’56 Kings are responsible to God 
alone, from Whom they derive their dominion. Instead of accepting the doctrine 
of Gregory VII and Boniface VIII that secular governments must be subject to 
the Church, the state, said Wyclif, should consider itself supreme in all temporal 
matters and should take control of all ecclesiastical property. Priests should be 
ordained by the king.37 

The power of the priest lay in his right to administer the sacraments. Wyclif 
turned to these with a full anticipation of Luther and Calvin. He denied the 
necessity of auricular confession, and advocated a return to the voluntary public 
confession favored by the early Christians. ‘Privy confession made to priests... is 
not needful, but brought in late by the Fiend; for Christ used it not, nor any of 
His Apostles after Him.’38 It now makes men thralls to the clergy, and is 
sometimes abused for economic or political ends; and ‘by this privy shriving a 
friar and a nun may sin together.’39 Good laymen may absolve a sinner more 
effectively than wicked priests; but in truth only God can absolve. In general we 
should doubt the validity of a sacrament administered by a sinful or heretical 
priest. Nor can a priest, good or bad, change the bread and wine of the Eucharist 
into the physical body and blood of Christ. Nothing seemed to Wyclif more 


abominable than the thought that some of the priests whom he knew could 
perform such a Godcreating miracle.49 Like Luther, Wyclif denied 
transubstantiation, but not the Real Presence; by a mystery that neither pretended 
to explain, Christ was made ‘spiritually, truly, really, effectively’ present, but 
along with the bread and wine, which did not (as the Church taught) cease to 
exist.41 

Wyclif would not admit that these ideas were heretical, but this theory of 
‘consubstantiality’ alarmed some of his supporters. John of Gaunt hurried over 
to Oxford, and urged his friend to say no more about the Eucharist (1381). 
Wyclif rejected the advice, and reaffirmed his views in a Confessio dated May 
10, 1381. A month later social revolution flared out in England, and frightened 
all property owners into discountenancing any doctrine that threatened any form 
of property, lay or ecclesiastical. Wyclif now lost most of his backing in the 
government, and the assassination of Archbishop Sudbury by the rebels 
promoted his most resolute enemy, Bishop Courtenay, to the primacy of 
England. Courtenay felt that if Wyclif’s conception of the Eucharist were 
allowed to spread, it would undermine the prestige of the clergy, and therefore 
also the foundation of the Church’s moral authority. In May 1382, he summoned 
a council of clergy to meet at the Blackfriars’ Convent in London. Having 
persuaded this assembly to condemn twenty-four propositions which he read 
from Wyclif’s works, he sent a peremptory command to the chancellor of 
Oxford to restrain the author from any further teaching or preaching until his 
orthodoxy should be proved. King Richard II, as part of his reaction to the 
uprising that had almost deposed him, ordered the chancellor to expel Wyclif 
and all his adherents. Wyclif retired to his living at Lutterworth, apparently still 
protected by John of Gaunt. 

Embarrassed by the admiration expressed for him by the priest John Ball, a 
chief protagonist of the revolt, Wyclif issued several tracts dissociating himself 
from the rebels; he disclaimed any socialist views, and urged his followers to 
submit patiently to their terrestrial lords in the firm hope of recompense after 
death.42 Nevertheless he continued his pamphleteering against the Church, and 
organized a body of ‘Poor Preaching Priests’ to spread his Reformation among 
the people. Some of these ‘Lollards’! were men of meager schooling, some were 
Oxford dons. All went robed in black wool and barefoot, like the early friars; all 
were warmed with the ardor of men who had rediscovered Christ. Theirs was 
already the Protestant emphasis on an infallible Bible as against the fallible 
traditions and dogmas of the Church, and on the sermon in the vernacular as 
against a mystic ritual in a foreign tongue.45 For these lay priests, and for their 
literate hearers, Wyclif wrote in rough and vigorous English some 300 sermons 


and many religious tracts. And since he urged a return to the Christianity of the 
New Testament, he set himself and his aides to translate the Bible as the sole and 
unerring guide to true religion. Till that time (1381) only small portions of 
Scripture had been rendered into English; a French translation was known to the 
educated classes, and an Anglo-Saxon version, unintelligible to Wyclif’s 
England, had come down from King Alfred’s time. The Church, finding that 
heretics like the Waldensians made much use of the Bible, had discouraged the 
people from reading unauthorized translations,44 and had deprecated the creedal 
chaos that she expected when every party should make and color its own 
translation, and every reader be free to make his own interpretation, of the 
Scriptural text. But Wyclif was resolved that the Bible should be available to any 
Englishman who could read. He appears to have translated the New Testament 
himself, leaving the Old Testament to Nicholas Hereford and John Purvey. The 
whole was finished some ten years after Wyclif’s death. 

The translation was made from Jerome’s Latin version, not from the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament or the Greek of the New. It was not a model of English 
prose, but it was a vital event in English history. 

In 1384 Pope Urban VI summoned Wyclif to appear before him in Rome. A 
different summons exceeded it in authority. On December 28, 1384, the ailing 
reformer suffered a paralytic stroke as he was attending Mass, and three days 
later he died. He was buried in Lutterworth, but by a decree of the Council of 
Constance (May 4, 1415) his bones were dug up and cast into a near-by 
stream.45 Search was made for his writings, and as many as were found were 
destroyed. 

All the major elements of the Reformation were in Wyclif: the revolt against 
the worldliness of the clergy, and the call for a sterner morality; the return from 
the Church to the Bible, from Aquinas to Augustine, from free will to 
predestination, from salvation by works to election by divine grace; the rejection 
of indulgences, auricular confession, and transubstantiation; the deposition of the 
priest as an intermediary between God and man; the protest against the 
alienation of national wealth to Rome; the invitation to the state to end its 
subordination to the papacy; the attack (preparing for Henry VIII) on the 
temporal possessions of the clergy. If the Great Revolt had not ended the 
government’s protection of Wyclif’s efforts, the Reformation might have taken 
form and root in England 130 years before it broke out in Germany. 


Hil. THE GREAT REVOLT: 1381 


England and Wales had in 1307 a population precariously estimated at 
3,000,000—a slow increase from a supposed 2,500,000 in 1066.46 The figures 
suggest a sluggish advance of agricultural and industrial techniques—and an 
effective control of human multiplication by famine, disease, and war—in a 
fertile but narrow island never meant to sustain with its own resources any great 
multitude of men. Probably three fourths of the people were peasants, and half of 
these were serfs; in this regard England lagged a century behind France. 

Class distinctions were sharper than on the Continent. Life seemed to revolve 
about two foci: gracious or arrogant lordship at one end, hopeful or resentful 
service at the other. The barons, aside from their limited duties to the king, were 
masters of all they surveyed, and of much beyond. The dukes of Lancaster, 
Norfolk, and Buckingham had estates rivaling those of the Crown, and the 
Nevilles and Percys had hardly less. The feudal lord bound his vassal knights 
and their squires to serve and defend him and wear his “livery.”!! Nevertheless 
one might rise from class to class; a rich merchant’s daughter could catch a 
noble and a title, and Chaucer, reborn, would have been startled to find his 
granddaughter a duchess. The middle classes assumed such manners of the 
aristocracy as they could manage; they began to address one another as Master 
in England, Mon seigneur in France; soon every man was a Mister or Monsieur, 
and every woman a Mistress or Madame.!!! 

Industry progressed faster than agriculture. By 1300 almost all the coalfields 
of Britain were being worked; silver, iron, lead, and tin were mined, and the 
export of metals ranked high in the nation’s foreign trade; it was a common 
remark that “the kingdom is of greater value under the land than above.” 4” The 
woolen industry began in this century to make England rich. The lords withdrew 
more and more lands from the common uses formerly allowed to their serfs and 
tenants, and turned large tracts into sheep enclosures; more money could be 
made by selling wool than by tilling the land. The wool merchants were for a 
time the wealthiest traders in England, able to yield great sums in loans and 
taxes to Edward III, who ruined them. Tired of seeing raw wool go from 
England to feed the clothing industry of Flanders, Edward (1331 f.) lured 
Flemish weavers to Britain, and through their instruction established a textile 
industry there. Then he forbade the export of wool and the import of most 
foreign cloth. By the end of the fourteenth century the manufacture of clothing 
had replaced the trade in wool as the main source of England’s liquid wealth and 
had reached a semi-capitalistic stage. 

The new industry required the close co-operation of many crafts—weaving, 
fulling, carding, dyeing, finishing; the old craft guilds could not arrange the 
disciplined collaboration needed for economical production; enterprising masters 


—entrepreneurs—gathered diverse specializations of labor into one 
organization, which they financed and controlled. However, no such factory 
system arose here as in Florence and Flanders; most of the work was still done in 
small shops by a master, his apprentices, and a few journeymen, or in little rural 
mills using water power, or in country homes where patient fingers plied the 
loom when household chores allowed. The craft guilds fought the new system 
with strikes, but its superior productivity overrode all opposition; and the 
workers who competed to sell their toil and skill were increasingly at the mercy 
of men who furnished capital and management. Town proletarians “lived from 
hand to mouth .... indifferently clad and housed, in good times well fed, but in 
bad times not fed at all.” 48 All male inhabitants of English cities were subject to 
conscription of their labor for public works, but rich men could pay for 
substitutes.49 Poverty was bitter, though probably less extreme than in the early 
nineteenth century. Beggars abounded, and organized to protect and govern their 
profession. Churches, monasteries, and guilds provided a limping charity. 

Upon this scene the Black Death burst as not only a catastrophic visitation but 
almost as an economic revolution. The English people lived in a climate more 
favorable to vegetation than to health; the fields were green the year round, but 
the population suffered from gout, rheumatism, asthma, sciatica, tuberculosis, 
dropsy, and diseases of eyes and skin.°9 All classes ate a heavy diet and kept 
warm with alcoholic drinks. “Few men now reach the age of forty,” said Richard 
Rolle about 1340, “and fewer still the age of fifty.”°! Public sanitation was 
primitive; the stench of tanneries, pigsties, and latrines sullied the air; only the 
well-to-do had running water piped into their homes; the majority fetched it from 
conduits or wells and could not waste it on weekly baths.52 The lower classes 
offered ready victims for the pestilences that periodically decimated the 
population. In 1349 the bubonic plague crossed from Normandy to England and 
Wales, and thence a year later into Scotland and Ireland; it returned to England 
in 1361, 1368, 1375, 1382, 1390, 1438, 1464; all in all it carried away one 
Englishman out of every three.°3 Nearly half the clergy died; perhaps some of 
the abuses later complained of in the English Church were due to the necessity 
of hastily impressing into her service men lacking the proper qualifications of 
training and character. Art suffered; ecclesiastical building almost stopped for a 
generation. Morals suffered; family ties were loosed, sexual relations overflowed 
the banks within which the institution of marriage sought to confine them for 
social order’s sake. The laws lacked officers to enforce them, and were 
frequently ignored. 

The plague collaborated with war to quicken the decline of the manorial 
system. Many peasants, having lost their children or other aides, deserted their 


tenancies for the towns; landowners were obliged to hire free workers at twice 
the former wage, to attract new tenants with easier terms than before, and to 
commute feudal services into money payments. Themselves forced to pay rising 
prices for everything that they bought, the landlords appealed to the government 
to stabilize wages. The Royal Council responded (June 18, 1349) with an 
ordinance substantially as follows: 


Because a great part of the People, and especially of Workers and 
Servants, late died of the pestilence, and many... will not serve unless 
they receive excessive wages, and some rather willing to beg in 
idleness than by Labour to get their Living; We, considering the 
grievous Discommodity which, of the lack especially of Plowmen and 
such Labourers, may hereafter come, have upon deliberation and treaty 
with the Prelates and the Nobles, and Learned Men assisting us, of 
their mutual Counsel ordained: 

1. Every person able in Body and under the Age of sixty Years, not 
having [wherewith] to live, being required, shall be bound to serve him 
that doth require him, or else [be] committed to the Gaol, until he find 
Surety to serve. 

2. If a Workman or Servant depart from Service before the time 
agreed upon, he shall be imprisoned. 

3. The old Wages, and no more, shall be given to Servants..... 

5. If any Artificer or Workman take more wages than were wont to 
be paid, he shall be committed to the Gaol..... 

6. Victuals shall be sold at reasonable prices. 

7. No person shall give anything to a Beggar that is able to labour.>4 


This ordinance was so widely disregarded by employers and employees that 
Parliament issued (February 9,1351) a Statute of Labourers, specifying that no 
wages should be paid above the 1346 rate, fixing definite prices for a large 
number of services and commodities, and establishing enforcement machinery. 
A further act of 1360 decreed that peasants who left their lands before the term 
of their contract or tenancy expired might be brought back by force, and, at the 
discretion of the justices of the peace, might be branded on the brow.°5 Similar 
measures, of increasing severity, were enacted between 1377 and 1381. Wages 
rose despite them, but the strife so engendered between laborers and government 
inflamed the conflict of classes, and lent new weapons to the preachers of revolt. 

The rebellion that ensued had a dozen sources. Those peasants who were still 
serfs demanded freedom; those who were free called for an end to feudal dues 


still required of them; and tenants urged that the rent of land should be lowered 
to four pence ($1.67?) per acre per year. Some towns were still subject to feudal 
overlords, and longed for self-government. In the liberated communities the 
workingmen hated the mercantile oligarchy, and journeymen protested against 
their insecurity and poverty. All alike—peasants, proletarians, even parish 
priests—denounced the governmental mismanagement of Edward IIl’s last 
years, of Richard II’s earliest; they asked why English arms had so regularly 
been beaten after 1369, and why such heavy taxes had been raised to finance 
such defeats. They particularly abominated Archbishop Sudbury and Robert 
Hales, the chief ministers of the young king, and John of Gaunt as the front and 
protector of governmental corruption and incompetence. 

The Lollard preachers had little connection with the movement, but they had 
shared in preparing minds for the revolt. John Ball, the intellectual of the 
rebellion, quoted Wyclif approvingly, and Wat Tyler followed Wyclif in 
demanding disendowment of the Church. Ball was the “mad priest of Kent” (as 
Froissart called him) who taught communism to his congregation, and was 
excommunicated in 1306.°° He became an itinerant preacher, denouncing the 
wicked wealth of prelates and lords, calling for a return of the clergy to 
evangelical poverty, and making fun of the rival popes who, in the Schism, were 
dividing the garments of Christ.°” Tradition ascribed to him a famous couplet: 


When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman? °& 


—i.e., when Adam dug in the earth and Eve plied the loom, were there any class 
divisions in Eden? Froissart, though so fond of the English aristocracy, quoted 
Ball’s alleged views at sympathetic length: 


My good friends, matters cannot go on well in England until all 
things shall be in common; when there shall be neither vassals nor 
lords, when the lords shall be no more masters than ourselves. How ill 
they behave to us! For what reason do they thus hold us in bondage? 
Are we not all descended from the same parents, Adam and Eve? And 
what can they show why they should be more masters than 
ourselves?... We are called slaves, and if we do not perform our 
service we are beaten.... . Let us go to the King and remonstrate with 
him; he is young, and from him we may obtain a favorable answer; 
and if not we must ourselves seek to amend our condition.°9 


Ball was thrice arrested, and when the revolt broke out he was in jail. 

The poll tax of 1380 capped the discontent. The government was nearing 
bankruptcy, the pledged jewels of the king were about to be forfeited, the war in 
France was crying out for new funds. A tax of £ 100,000 ($10,000,000?) was 
laid upon the people, to be collected from every inhabitant above the age of 
fifteen. All the diverse elements of revolt were united by this fresh imposition. 
Thousands of persons evaded the collectors, and the total receipts fell far short of 
the goal. When the government sent new commissioners to ferret out the 
evaders, the populace gathered in force and defied them; at Brentwood the royal 
agents were stoned out of the town (1381), and like scenes occurred at Fobbing, 
Corringham, and St. Albans. Mass meetings of protest against the tax were held 
in London; they sent encouragement to the rural rebels, and invited them to 
march upon the capital, to join the insurgents there, and “so press the King that 
there should no longer be a serf in England.”6° 

A group of collectors entering Kent met a riotous repulse. On June 6, 1381, a 
mob broke open the dungeons at Rochester, freed the prisoners, and plundered 
the castle. On the following day the rebels chose as their chief Wat Tegheler, or 
Tyler. Nothing is known of his antecedents; apparently he was an ex-soldier, for 
he disciplined the disorderly horde into united action, and won its quick 
obedience to his commands. On June 8 this swelling multitude, armed with bows 
and arrows, cudgels, axes, and swords, and receiving recruits from almost every 
village in Kent, attacked the homes of unpopular landlords, lawyers, and 
governmental officials. On June 10 it was welcomed into Canterbury, sacked the 
palace of the absent Archbishop Sudbury, opened the jail, and plundered the 
mansions of the rich. All eastern Kent now joined in the revolt; town after town 
rose, and local officials ran before the storm. Rich men fled to other parts of 
England, or concealed themselves in out-of-the-way places, or escaped further 
damage by making a contribution to the rebel cause. On June 11 Tyler turned his 
army toward London. At Maidstone it delivered John Ball from jail; he joined 
the cavalcade, and preached to it every day. Now, he said, would begin that reign 
of Christian democracy which he had so long dreamed of and pled for; all social 
inequalities would be leveled; there would no longer be rich and poor, lords and 
serfs; every man would be a king.®! 

Meanwhile related uprisings occurred in Norfolk, Suffolk, Beverly, 
Bridgewater, Cambridge, Essex, Middlesex, Sussex, Hertford, Somerset. At 
Bury St. Edmund the people cut off the head of the prior, who had too stoutly 
asserted the feudal rights of the abbey over the town. At Colchester the rioters 
killed several Florentine merchants who were believed to be cutting in on British 
trade. Wherever possible they destroyed the rolls, leases, or charters that 


recorded feudal ownership or bondage; hence the townsfolk of Cambridge 
burned the charters of the University; and at Waltham every document in the 
abbey archives was committed to the flames. 

On June 11 a rebel army from Essex and Hertford approached the northern 
outskirts of London; on the twelfth the Kent insurgents reached Southwark, just 
across the Thames. No organized resistance was offered by the adherents of the 
King. Richard II, Sudbury, and Hales hid in the Tower. Tyler sent the King a 
request for an interview; it was refused. The mayor of London, William 
Walworth, closed the city gates, but they were reopened by revolutionists within 
the town. On June 13 the Kent forces marched into the capital, were welcomed 
by the people, and were joined by thousands of laborers. Tyler held his host 
fairly well in leash, but appeased its fury by allowing it to sack the palace of 
John of Gaunt. Nothing was stolen there; one rioter who tried to filch a silver 
goblet was killed by the crowd. But everything was destroyed; costly furniture 
was thrown out of the windows, rich hangings were torn to rags, jewelry was 
smashed to bits; then the house was burned to the ground, and some jolly rebels 
who had drunk themselves to stupor in the wine cellar were forgotten and 
consumed in the flames. Thereafter the army turned on the Temple, citadel of the 
lawyers of England; the peasants remembered that lawyers had written the deeds 
of their servitude, or had assessed their holdings for taxation; there too they 
made a holocaust of the records, and burned the buildings to the ground. The 
jails in Newgate and the Fleet were destroyed, and the happy inmates joined the 
mob. Wearied with its efforts to crowd a century of revenge into a day, the 
multitudes lay down in the open spaces of the city, and slept. 

That evening the King’s Council thought better of its refusal to let him talk 
with Tyler. They sent an invitation to Tyler and his followers to meet with 
Richard the next morning at a northern suburb known as Mile End. Shortly after 
dawn on June 14 the fourteen-year-old King, risking his life, rode out of the 
Tower with all of his council except Sudbury and Hales, who dared not expose 
themselves. The little party made its way through the hostile crowd to Mile End, 
where the Essex rebels were already gathered; part of the Kent army followed, 
with Tyler at its head. He was surprised at the readiness of Richard to grant 
nearly all demands. Serfdom was to be abolished throughout England, all feudal 
dues and services were to end, the rental of the tenants would be as they had 
asked; and a general amnesty would absolve all those who had shared in the 
revolt. Thirty clerks were at once set to work drawing up charters of freedom 
and forgiveness for all districts that applied. One demand the King refused—that 
the royal ministers and other “traitors” should be surrendered to the people. 


Richard replied that all persons accused of misconduct in government would be 
tried by orderly process of law, and would be punished if found guilty. 

Not satisfied with this answer, Tyler and a selected band rode rapidly to the 
Tower. They found Sudbury singing Mass in the chapel. They dragged him out 
into the courtyard and forced him down with his neck on a log. The executioner 
was an amateur, and required eight strokes of the ax to sever the head. The 
insurgents then beheaded Hales and two others. Upon the Archbishop’s head 
they fixed his miter firmly with a nail driven into the skull; they mounted the 
heads on pikes, carried them in procession through the city, and set them up over 
the gate of London Bridge. All the remainder of that day was spent in slaughter. 
London tradesmen, resenting Flemish competition, bade the crowd kill every 
Fleming found in the capital. To determine the nationality of a suspect he was 
shown bread and cheese and bidden name them; if he answered brod und kdse, 
or spoke with a Flemish brogue, he forfeited his life. Over 150 aliens— 
merchants and bankers—were slain in London on that day in June, and many 
English lawyers, tax collectors, and adherents of John of Gaunt fell under the 
axes and hatchets of indiscriminate vengeance. Apprentices murdered their 
masters, debtors their creditors. At midnight the sated victors again retired to 
rest. 

Informed of these events, the King returned from Mile End and went, not to 
the Tower, but to his mother’s rooms near St. Paul’s. Meanwhile a large number 
of the Essex and Hertford contingents, rejoicing in their charters of freedom, 
dispersed toward their homes. On June 15 the King sent a modest message to the 
remaining rebels asking them to meet him in the open spaces of Smithfield 
outside Aldersgate. Tyler agreed. Before keeping this rendezvous, Richard, 
fearing death, confessed and took the Sacrament; then he rode out with a retinue 
of 200 men whose peaceful garb hid swords. At Smithfield Tyler came forward 
with only a single companion to guard him. He made new demands, uncertainly 
reported, but apparently including the confiscation of Church property and the 
distribution of the proceeds among the people.®2 A dispute ensued; one of the 
King’s escort called Tyler a thief; Tyler directed his aide to strike the man down; 
Mayor Walworth blocked the way; Tyler stabbed at Walworth, whose life was 
saved by the armor under his cloak; Walworth wounded Tyler with a short 
cutlass, and one of Richard’s squires ran Tyler through twice with a sword. Tyler 
rode back to his host crying treason, and fell dead at their feet. Shocked by what 
seemed to them plain treachery, the rebels set their arrows and prepared to shoot. 
Though their numbers were reduced, they were still a substantial force, reckoned 
by Froissart at 20,000; probably they could have overwhelmed the King’s 
retinue. But Richard now rode out bravely toward them, crying out, “Sirs, will 


you shoot your king? I will be your chief and captain; you shall have from me 
that which you seek. Only follow me into the fields without.” He rode out 
slowly, not sure that they would heed or spare him. The insurgents hesitated, 
then followed him, and most of the royal guard mingled in their midst. 

Walworth, however, turned sharply back, galloped into the city, and sent 
orders to the aldermen of its twenty-four wards to join him with all the armed 
forces they could muster. Many citizens who at first had sympathized with the 
revolt were now disturbed by the murders and pillage; every man who had any 
property felt his goods and his life to be in peril; so the Mayor found an 
impromptu army of 7,000 men rising at his command as if out of the earth. 
These he led back to Smithfield; there he rejoined and surrounded the King, and 
offered to massacre the rebels. Richard refused; the rebels had spared him when 
he was at their mercy, and he would not now show himself less generous. He 
announced to them that they were free to depart in safety. The Essex and 
Hertford remnants rapidly melted away; the London mutineers disappeared into 
their haunts; only the Kent contingent stayed. Their passage through the city was 
blocked by Walworth’s armed men, but Richard ordered that no one should 
molest them; they marched off in safety, and filed back in disorder along the Old 
Kent Road. The King returned to his mother, who greeted him with tears of 
happy relief. “Ah, fair son, what pain and anguish have I had for you this day!” 
“Certes, Madam,” the boy answered. “I know it well. But now rejoice and praise 
God, for today I have recovered my heritage that was lost, and the realm of 
England too.” ®3 

Probably under the prodding of the Mayor who had saved him, Richard on 
that same June 15 issued a proclamation banishing from London, on pain of 
death, all persons who had not lived there for a year past. Walworth and his 
troops searched streets and tenements for such aliens, caught many, killed 
several. Among these was one Jack Straw, who confessed, presumably under 
torture, that the men of Kent had planned to make Tyler king. In the meantime a 
deputation from the Essex insurgents arrived at Waltham and demanded of the 
King a formal ratification of the promises he had made on June 14. Richard 
replied that these had been made under duress, and that he had no intention of 
keeping them; on the contrary, he told them, “Villeins you are still, and villeins 
you shall remain”; and he threatened dread vengeance on any man who 
continued in armed rebellion.°4 The angry deputies called upon their followers to 
renew the revolt; some did, but these were cut down with great slaughter by 
Walworth’s men (June 28). 

On July 2 the embittered King revoked all charters and amnesties granted by 
him during the outbreak, and opened the way to a judicial inquiry into the 


identity and actions of the main participants. Hundreds were arrested and tried; 
110 or more were put to death. John Ball was caught at Coventry; he fearlessly 
avowed his leading role in the insurrection, and refused to ask pardon of the 
King. He was hanged, drawn, and quartered; and his head, with those of Tyler 
and Jack Straw, replaced those of Sudbury and Hales as adornments of London 
Bridge. On November 13 Richard laid before Parliament an account of his 
actions; if, he said, the assembled prelates and lords and commons wished the 
serfs to be freed, he was quite willing. But the members were nearly all 
landowners; they could not admit the right of the King to dispose of their 
property; they voted that all existing feudal relations should be maintained.®° 
The beaten peasants returned to their plows, the sullen workers to their looms. 


IV. THE NEW LITERATURE 


The English language was becoming by slow stages a fit vehicle for literature. 
The Norman invasion of 1066 had stopped the evolution of Anglo-Saxon into 
English, and for a time French was the official language of the realm. Gradually 
a new vocabulary and idiom formed, basically Germanic, but mingled and 
adorned with Gallic words and turns. The long war with France may have 
spurred the nation to rebel against this linguistic domination by an enemy. In 
1362 English was declared to be the language of law and the courts; and in 1363 
the chancellor set a precedent by opening Parliament with an English address. 
Scholars, chroniclers, and philosophers (even till Francis Bacon) continued to 
write in Latin to reach an international audience, but poets and dramatists 
henceforth spoke the speech of England. 

The oldest drama extant in English was a “mystery”—a dramatic 
representation of a religious story—performed in the Midlands, about 1350, 
under the title of The Harrowing of Hell, which staged a duel in words, at the 
mouth of hell, between Satan and Christ, In the fourteenth century it became 
customary for the guilds of a town to present a cycle of mysteries: a guild would 
prepare a scene, usually from the Bible, carry the setting and the actors on a 
float, and act the scenes on temporary stages built at populous centers in the city; 
and on successive days other guilds would present later scenes from the same 
Biblical narrative. The earliest such cycle now known is that of the Chester 
mysteries of 1328; by 1400 similar cycles were presented in York, Beverly, 
Cambridge, Coventry, Wakefield, Towneley, and London. As early as 1182 the 
Latin mysteries had developed a variety called the “miracle,” centering around 


the miracle or sufferings of some saint. About 1378 another variety appeared— 
the “morality”’—which pointed a moral by acting a tale; this form would reach 
its peak in Everyman (c. 1480). Early in the fifteenth century we hear of still 
another dramatic form, doubtless then already old: the interlude, not a play 
between plays but a Judus—a play or show—carried on between two or more 
actors. Its subject was not restricted to religion or morality, but might be secular, 
humorous, profane, even obscene. Minstrel troupes played interludes in baronial 
or guild halls, in town or village squares, or in the courtyard of a frequented inn. 
In 1348 Exeter raised the first-known English theater, the first European 
building, since classic Roman structures, specifically and regularly devoted to 
dramatic representations.°6 From the interludes would evolve the comedies, and 
from the mysteries and moralities would develop the tragedies, of the lusty 
Elizabethan stage. 

The first major poem—one of the strangest and strongest poems—in the 
English language called itself The Vision of William Concerning Piers the 
Plowman. Nothing is known of the author except through his poem; assuming 
that this is autobiographical, we may name him William Langland and place his 
birth near 1332. He took minor orders, but never became a priest; he wandered 
to London and earned something short of starvation by singing Psalms at Masses 
for the dead. He lived dissolutely, sinned with “covetousness of eyes and 
concupiscence of the flesh,” had a daughter, perhaps married her mother, and 
dwelled with them in a hovel in Cornhill. He describes himself as a tall, gaunt 
figure, dressed in a somber robe befitting the gray disillusionment of his hopes. 
He was fond of his poem, issued it thrice (1362, 1377, 1394), and each time spun 
it out to greater length. Like the Anglo-Saxon poets, he used no rhyme, but 
alliterative verse of irregular meter. 

He begins by picturing himself as falling asleep on a Malvern hill, and seeing 
in a dream a “field full of folk”—multitudes of rich, poor, good, bad, young, old 
—and amid them a fair and noble lady whom he identifies with Holy Church. He 
kneels before her and begs for “no treasure, but tell me how I may save my 
soul.” She replies: 


When all treasures are tried, Truth is best... 

Whoso is true of his tongue, and telleth naught but that, 
And doeth the works therewith, and willeth no man ill, 
He is a god by the gospel...and like to Our Lord.®7 


In a second dream he visions the Seven Deadly Sins, and under each head he 
indicts the wickedness of man in a powerful satire. For a time he abandons 


himself to cynical pessimism, awaiting an early end of the world. Then Piers 
(Peter) the Plowman enters the poem. He is a model farmer, honest, friendly, 
generous, trusted by all, working hard, living faithfully with his wife and 
children, and always a pious son of the Church. In later visions William sees the 
same Piers as the human Christ, as Peter the Apostle, as a pope, then as 
vanishing in the Papal Schism and the advent of Antichrist. The clergy, says the 
poet, are no longer a saving remnant; many of them have become corrupt; they 
deceive the simple, absolve the rich for a consideration, traffic in sacred things, 
sell heaven itself for a coin. What is a Christian to do in such a universal 
debacle? He must, says William, go forth again, over all intervening institutions 
and corruptions, and seek the living Christ Himself.®8 

Piers the Plowman contains its quota of nonsense, and its obscure allegories 
weary any reader who lays upon authors the moral obligation to be clear. But it 
is a sincere poem, flays rascals impartially, pictures the human scene vividly, 
rises through touches of feeling and beauty to a place second only to the 
Canterbury Tales in the English literature of the fourteenth century. Its influence 
was remarkable; Piers became for the rebels of England a symbol of the 
righteous, fearless peasant; John Ball recommended him to the Essex insurgents 
of 1381; as late as the Reformation his name was invoked in criticizing the old 
religious order and demanding a new.®9 In ending his visions, the poet returned 
from Piers the pope to Piers again the peasant; if all of us, he concluded, were, 
like Piers, simple, practicing Christians, that would be the greatest, the final 
revolution; no other would ever be needed. 

John Gower is a less romantic poet and figure than the mysterious Langland. 
He was a rich landowner of Kent who imbibed too much scholastic erudition, 
and achieved dullness in three languages. He, too, attacked the faults of the 
clergy; but he trembled at the heresies of the Lollards, and marveled at the 
insolence of peasants who, once content with beer and corn, now demanded 
meat and milk and cheese. Three things, said Gower, are merciless when they 
get out of hand: water, fire, and the mob. Disgusted with this world, worried 
about the next, “moral Gower” retired in old age to a priory, and spent his 
closing year in blindness and prayer. His contemporaries admired his morals, 
regretted his temper and his style, and turned with relief to Chaucer. 


V. GEOFFREY CHAUCER: 1340-1400 


He was a man full of the blood and beer of Merrie England, capable of taking 
in his stride the natural difficulties of life, drawing their sting with a forgiving 
humor, and picturing all phases of the English scene with a brush as broad as 
Homer’s, a spirit as lusty as Rabelais’. 

His name, like so much of his language, was of French origin; it meant 
shoemaker, and probably was pronounced shosayr; posterity plays tricks with 
our very names, and remembers us only to remake us to its whim. He was the 
son of John Chaucer, a London vintner. He won a good education from both 
books and life; his poetry abounds in knowledge of men and women, literature 
and history. In 1357 “Geoffret Chaucer” was officially listed in the service of the 
household of the future Duke of Clarence. Two years later he was off to the wars 
in France; he was captured, but was freed for a ransom, to which Edward III 
contributed. In 1367 we find him a “yeoman of the King’s Chamber,” with a life 
pension of twenty marks ($1,333?) a year. Edward traveled much with his 
household at his heels; presumably Chaucer accompanied him, savoring England 
as he went. In 1366 he married Philippa, a lady serving the Queen, and lived 
with her in moderate discord till her death.”? Richard II continued the pension, 
and John of Gaunt added ten pounds ($1,000?) annually. There were other 
aristocratic gifts, which may explain why Chaucer, who saw so much of life, 
took little notice of the Great Revolt. 

It was a pleasant custom of those days, which admired poetry and eloquence, 
to send men of letters on diplomatic missions abroad. So Chaucer was deputed 
with two others to negotiate a trade agreement at Genoa (1372); and in 1378 he 
went with Sir Edward Berkeley to Milan. Who knows but he may have met 
ailing Boccaccio, aging Petrarch? In any case, Italy was a transforming 
revelation to him. He saw there a culture far more polished, lettered, and subtle 
than England’s; he learned a new reverence for the classics, at least the Latin; 
the French influence that had molded his early poems yielded now to Italian 
ideas, verse forms, and themes. When finally he tured to his own land for his 
scenes and characters, he was an accomplished artist and a mature mind. 

No man could then live in England by writing poetry. We might have 
supposed that Chaucer’s pensions would keep him adequately housed, fed, and 
clad; after 1378 they totaled some $10,000 in the money of our time; besides, his 
wife enjoyed her own pensions from John of Gaunt and the King. In any case, 
Chaucer felt a need to supplement his income by taking various governmental 
posts. For twelve years (1374-86) he served as “controller of the customs and 
subsidies,” and during that time he occupied lodgings over the Aldgate tower. In 
1380 he paid an unstated sum to Cecilia Chaumpaigne for withdrawing her suit 
against him for rape.’! Five years later he was appointed justice of the peace for 


Kent; and in 1386 he had himself elected to Parliament. It was in the intervals of 
these labors that he wrote his poetry. 

He describes himself, in The House of Fame, as hurrying home after he had 
“made his reckonings,” and losing himself in his books, sitting “dumb as a 
stone,” and living like a hermit in all but poverty, chastity, and obedience, and 
setting his “wit to make books, songs, and ditties in rime.” In his youth, he tells 
us, he had written “many a song and lecherous lay.”’2 He translated Boethius’ 
De consolatione philosophiae (The Consolation of Philosophy) into good prose, 
and part of Guillaume de Lorris’ Romaunt de la rose into excellent verse. He 
began a number of what may be called major minor poems: The House of Fame, 
The Book of the Duchess, The Parliament of Fowls, and The Legend of Good 
Women; he anticipated us in being unable to finish them. They were ambitious 
yet timid tentatives, frank imitations, in theme and form, of Continental origins. 

In his finest single poem, Troilus and Criseyde, he continued to imitate, even 
to translate; but to 2,730 lines that he lifted from Boccaccio’s Filostrato he 
added 5,696 lines of other provenance or coined in his own mint. He made no 
attempt to deceive; he repeatedly referred to his source, and apologized for not 
translating it all. Such transfers from one literature to another were considered 
legitimate and useful, for even well-educated men could not then understand any 
vernacular but their own. Plots, as Greek and Elizabethan dramatists felt, were 
common property; art lay in the form. 

Despite all discounts, Chaucer’s Troilus is the first great narrative poem in 
English. Scott called it “long and somewhat dull,” which it is; Rossetti called it 
“perhaps the most beautiful narrative poem of considerable length in the English 
language”;’° and this too is true. All long poems, however beautiful, become 
dull; passion is of poetry’s essence, and a passion that runs to 8,386 lines 
becomes prose almost as rapidly as desire consummated. Never were so many 
lines required to bring a lady to bed, and seldom has love hesitated, meditated, 
procrastinated, and capitulated with such magnificent and irrelevant rhetoric, and 
melodious conceits, and facile felicity of rhyme. Only Richardson’s Mississippi 
of prose could rival this Nile of verse in the leisurely psychology of love. Yet 
even the heavy-winged oratory, the infinite wordiness, the obstructive erudition 
obstinately displayed, fail to destroy the poem. It is, after all, a philosophic tale 
—of how woman is designed for love, and will soon love B if A stays too long 
away. It has one character livingly portrayed: Pandarus, who in the Iliad is the 
leader of the Lycian army in Troy, but here becomes the exuberant, resourceful, 
undiscourageable go-between to guide the lovers to their sin; and thereby hangs 
a word. Troilus is a warrior absorbed in repelling the Greeks, and scornful of 
men who, dallying on soft bosoms, become the thralls of appetite. He falls 


deliriously in love with Criseyde at first sight, and thereafter thinks of nothing 
else but her beauty, modesty, gentleness, and grace. Criseyde, after waiting 
anxiously through 6,000 lines for this timid soldier to announce his love, falls 
with relief into his arms, and Troilus forgets two worlds at once: 


All other dredes weren from him fledde, 
Both of the siege and his salvacioun.”4 


Having exhausted himself in achieving this ecstasy, Chaucer hurries over the 
bliss of the lovers to the tragedy that rescues it from boredom. Criseyde’s father 
having deserted to the Greeks, she is sent to them by the angry Trojans in 
exchange for the captured Antenor. The brokenhearted lovers part with vows of 
everlasting fidelity. Arrived among the Greeks, Criseyde is awarded to 
Diomedes, whose handsome virility so captivates his captive that—qual plum’ in 
vento—she surrenders in a page what before had been hoarded through a book. 
Perceiving which, Troilus plunges into battle seeking Diomedes, and finds death 
on Achilles’ spear. Chaucer ended his amorous epic with a pious prayer to the 
Trinity, and sent it, conscience-stricken, to “moral Gower, to correct of your 
benignitee.” 

Probably in 1387 he began The Canterbury Tales. It was a brilliant scheme— 
to join a varied group of Britons at the Tabard Inn in Southwark (where Chaucer 
himself had emptied many a tankard of ale), ride with them on their vacation 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Becket at Canterbury, and put into their mouths the 
tales and thoughts that had gathered in the traveled poet’s head through half a 
century. Such devices for stitching stories together had been used many times 
before, but this was the best of all. Boccaccio had assembled for his Decameron 
only one class of men and women; he had not made them stand out as diverse 
personalities; Chaucer created an innful of characters so heterogeneously real 
that they seem truer to English life than the stuffed figures of history. They live 
and very literally move, they love and hate, laugh and cry; and as they jog along 
the road we hear not merely the tales they tell but their own troubles, quarrels, 
and philosophies. 

Who will protest at quoting once more those spring-fresh opening lines? 


Whan that Aprille with his shoures sote 

The droghte of Marche hath perced to the rote, 
And bathed every veyne in swich licour, 

Of which vertu engendred is the flour, 

Whan Zephyrus eek with his swete breeth 


Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours y-ronne, 
And smale fowles maken melodye, 

That slepen al the night with open yé,... 
Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages ... 
To feme halwes, couthe in sondry londes ... 
In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 

To Canterbury with ful devout corage, 

At night was come in-to that hostelrye 

Wel nyne and twenty in a companye, 

Of sondry folk, by aventure y-falle 

In felawshipe, and pilgrims were they alle, 
That toward Canterbury wolden ryde.!V 


Then, one after another, Chaucer introduces them in the quaint sketches of his 
incomparable Prologue: 


A Knyght ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the tyme that he first bigan 

To ryden out, he loved chivalrye, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisye .... 
At mortal batailles hadde he been fiftene, 
And foughten for our feith at Tramissene .... 
And though that he were worthy, he was wys, 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 

He never yet no vileinye ne sayde 

In al his lyf, unto no maner wight; 

He was a verray parfit gentil knyght. 


And the Knight’s son: 


... a yong Squyer, 
A lovyere, and a lusty bacheler .... 
So hote he lovede, that by nightertale [count of nights] 
He sleep namore than dooth a nightingale. 


And a Yeoman to serve the Knight and the Squire; and a most charming 
Prioress: 


Ther was also a Nonne, a Pioresse, 

That of hir smyling was ful simple and coy; 
Hir gretteste ooth was by séynt Loy [St. Louis]; 
And she was cleped madame Eglentyne. 

Ful wel she song the service divyne, 
Entuned in hir nose ful semely . .. 

She was so charitable and pitous 

She wolde wepe, if that she sawe a mous 
Caught in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. 
Of smale houndes had she, that she fedde 
With rosted flesh or milk and wastel-breed; 


But sore weep she if oon of hem were deed .... 

Of smal coral aboute her arm she bar 

A peire of bedes, gauded al with grene; 

And ther-on heng a broche of gold ful shene, 

On which ther was first write a crowned A, 

And after, Amor vincit omnia [Love conquers all]. 


Add another nun, three priests, a jolly monk “that lovede venerye” (i.e., 
hunting), and a friar unmatched in squeezing contributions out of pious purses. 


For thogh a widow hadde noght a sho [shoe], 
So plesaunt was his In principio, 
Yet wolde he have a ferthing, er he wente. 


Chaucer likes better the young student of philosophy: 


A Clerk ther was of Oxenford also, 
That un-to logik hadde longe y-go. 
As lene was his hors as is a rake, 

And he nas nat right fat, I undertake; 
But loked holwe, and ther-to soberly. 
Ful thredbar was his overest courtepy. 
For he had geten him yet no benefyce, 
Ne was so worldly for to have offyce. 


For him was lever have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bokes, clad in black or reed, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophye, 

Than robes riche, or filthele, or gay sautrye ... 
Of studie took he most cure and most heed. 
Noght o word spak he more than was nede ... 
Souninge in moral vertu was his speche, 

And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche.V 


There was also a “Wife of Bath,” of whom more anon, and a poor Parson, “riche 
of holy thoght and werke,” and a Plowman, and a Miller, who “hade on the cop 
[top] of his nose a werte, and ther-on stood a tuft of heres reed as the bristles of a 
sowes eres”; and a “Maunciple” or buyer for an inn or a college; a “Reeve” or 
overseer for a manor; and a “Somnour” or server of summonses: 


He was a gentil harlot [rogue] and a kinde; 
A bettre felawe sholde men noght finde. 
He wolde suffre, for a quart of wyn, 

A good felawe to have his concubyn 

A twelf-month, and excuse him atte fulle. 


With him 


.. rood a gentil Pardoner ... 
His wallet lay biforn him in his lappe, 
Bret [brim] ful of pardouns come from Rome al hoot 
[hot]. 


And there was a Merchant, and a Man of Laws, a “Frankeleyn” or freeholder, a 
Carpenter, a Weaver, a Dyer, a “Tapier” or upholsterer, a Cook, and a Shipman. 
And there was Geoifrey Chaucer himself, standing shyly aside, “large” (fat) and 
difficult to embrace, and “looking forever upon the ground as if to find a hare.” 
And not least was mine host, owner of the Tabard Inn, who vows he has never 
entertained so merry a company; indeed, he offers to go with them and be their 
guide; and he suggests—to pass the fifty-six miles away—that each of the 
pilgrims shall tell two tales going and two on the return, and that he who tells the 
best “shal have a super at our aller cost” (a supper at the general expense) when 
they reach the inn again. It is agreed; the moving scene of this comédie humaine 
is set; the pilgrimage begins; and the courtly Knight tells the first story—of how 


two dear friends, Palamon and Arcite, see a lass gathering flowers in a garden, 
fall equally in love with her, and contend in a fatal joust for her as the 
complaisant prize. 

Who would believe that so romantic a pen could turn in a line from this 
chivalric fustian to the scatophilic obscenity of the Miller’s Tale? But the Miller 
has been drinking, and foresees that his mind and tongue will slip to their 
wonted plane; Chaucer apologizes for him and himself—he must report matters 
honestly—and he invites the chaste reader to skip to some story “that toucheth 
gentillesse .... moralitee, and holinesse.” The Prioress’s Tale begins on a sweetly 
religious note, then recounts the bitter legend of a Christian boy supposedly slain 
by a Jew, and how the provost of the town dutifully arrested its Jews and 
tortured a number of them to death. From such piety Chaucer passes, in the 
prologue to the Pardoner’s Tale, to a sharp satire on relic-mongering peddlers of 
indulgences; this theme will be centuries old when Luther trumpets it to the 
world. Then, in the prologue to the Wife of Bath’s Tale, our poet reaches the 
nadir of his morals and the zenith of his power. It is a riotous protest against 
virginity and celibacy, put into the bawdy mouth of an expert on matrimony, a 
woman who has had five husbands since she was twelve years of age, has buried 
four of them, and looks forward to a sixth to assuage her youth: 


God bad us for to waxe and multiplye ... 
But of no nombre mencioun made he, 

Of bigamy or of octogamye; 

Why sholde men speke of it vilainye? 

Lo, here the wyze king, dan [lord] Salomon, 
I tro we he hadde wyves mo than oon; 

As, wolde God, it leveful were to me 

To be refresshed half so ofte as he! .... 

Alas, alas, that ever love was synne! 


We shall not quote her physiological confessions, nor their masculine 
counterpart in the Somnour’s Tale, wherein Chaucer stoops to study the anatomy 
of flatulence. The air is cleared when we come to the fable of the ever obedient 
Griselda in the Oxford Cleric’s Tale; neither Boccaccio nor Petrarch had told so 
well this legend dreamed by some harassed male. 

Of the fifty-eight stories promised in the Prologue Chaucer gives us only 
twenty-three; perhaps he felt, with the reader, that 500 pages were enough, and 
that the well of his inventiveness had run dry. Even in this bubbling stream there 
are muddy passages, which the judicious eye will overleap. Nevertheless, the 


slow, deep current carries us buoyantly along and gives forth an air of freshness 
as if the poet had lived along green banks rather than over a London gate-- 
though there, too, the Thames was not far to seek. Some of the paeans to outdoor 
beauty are stereotyped literary exercises, yet the moving picture comes alive 
with such naturalness and directness of feeling and speech, such revealing 
firsthand observation of men and manners, as rarely may be found between the 
covers of one book; and such a cornucopia of images, similes, and metaphors as 
only Shakespeare would again provide. (The Pardoner “mounts the pulpit, nods 
east and west upon the congregation like a dove on a barn gable.”) The East 
Midland dialect that Chaucer used became through him the literary language of 
England: a vocabulary already rich enough to express all graces and subtleties of 
thought. Now for the first time the speech of the English people became the 
vehicle of great literary art. 

The material, as in Shakespeare, is mostly secondhand. Chaucer took his 
stories anywhere: the Knight’s Tale from Boccaccio’s Teseide, Griselda from the 
Decameron, and a dozen from the French fabliaux. The last source may explain 
some of Chaucer’s obscenity; however, the most fetid of his tales has no known 
source but himself. Doubtless he held, with the Elizabethan dramatists, that the 
groundlings must be given a bawdy sop now and then to keep them awake; he 
made his men and women talk as matched their rank and way of life; besides, he 
repeats, they had drunk much cheap ale. For the most part his humor is healthy 
—the hearty, lusty, full-bodied humor of well-fed Englishmen before the Puritan 
desiccation, marvelously mixed with the sly subtlety of modern British wit. 

Chaucer knew the faults, sins, crimes, follies, and vanities of mankind, but he 
loved life despite them, and could put up with anybody who did not sell 
buncombe too dearly. He seldom denounces; he merely describes. He satirizes 
the women of the lower middle classes in the Wife of Bath, but he relishes her 
biological exuberance. He is ungallantly severe on women; his mordant quips 
and slurs reveal the wounded husband revenging with his pen the nightly defeats 
of his tongue. Yet he speaks tenderly of love, reckons no other boon so rich,7° 
and fills a gallery with portraits of good women. He rejects the gentility that 
rested on birth, and calls only him “gentil that doth gentil deeds.” But he 
distrusts the fickleness of the commons, and counts any man a fool who hitches 
his fortunes to popularity or mingles with a mob. 

He was largely free from the superstitions of his time. He exposed the 
impostures of alchemists, and though some of his storytellers bring in astrology, 
he himself rejected it. He wrote for his son a treatise on the astrolabe, showing a 
good grasp of current astronomic lore. He was not a very learned man, for he 
liked to display his learning; he swells his pages with large patches of Boethius, 


and makes even the Wife of Bath quote Seneca. He mentions some problems of 
philosophy and theology, but shrugs his shoulders at them helplessly. Perhaps he 
felt, like any man of the world, that a prudent philosopher will not wear his 
metaphysics on his sleeve. 

Was he a believing Christian? Nothing could exceed the ruthlessness and 
coarseness of his satire on the friars in the prologue and body of the Somnour’s 
Tale; such darts, however, had more than once been aimed at the brothers by 
men of orthodox piety. Here and there he raises a doubt of some religious 
dogma: no more than Luther could he harmonize divine foreknowledge with 
man’s free will;”6 he makes Troilus expound determinism, but in an epilogue he 
rejects it. He affirms his belief in heaven and hell, but notes at some length that 
those are bournes from which no attesting traveler returns.’”” He is disturbed by 
evils apparently irreconcilable with an omnipotent benevolence, and makes 
Arcite question the justice of the gods with reproaches as bold as Omar 
Khayyam’s: 


O cruel goddes, that governe 
This world with binding of your word eterne, 
And wryten in the table of athamaunt [adamant] 
Your parlement, and your eterne graunt, 
What is mankind more un-to yow holde [your 
estimation] 
Than is the sheep that rouketh [huddles] in the folde? 
For slayn is man right as another beste, 
And dwelleth eke in prison and areste, 
And hath sicknesse, and great adversitee, And ofte 
tymes giltiless, pardee! 
What governaunce is in this prescience, 
That giltinesse tormenteth innocence? .... 
And when a beest is dead he hath no peyne, 
But man, after his death, must weep and pleyne . .. 
Th’ answere of this I lete to divynis [divines].78 


In later years he tried to recapture the piety of his youth. To the unfinished 
Canterbury Tales he appended a “Preces de Chaucer.” or Prayer of Chaucer, 
begging forgiveness from God and man for his obscenities and worldly vanities, 
and proposing “unto my lyves ende .... to biwayle my giltes, and to study to the 
salvacioun of my soule.” 


In those last years his joy in life yielded to the melancholy of a man who in 
the decay of health and sense recalls the carefree lustiness of youth. In 1381 he 
was appointed by Richard II “Clerk of our Works at our Palace of Westminster” 
and other royal residences. Ten years later, though he was little more than fifty, 
his health seems to have broken down; in any case, his tasks proved too much 
for his strength, and he was relieved of his office. We do not find him in any 
later employment. His finances failed, and he was reduced to asking the King for 
six shillings eight pence.79 In 1394 Richard granted him a pension of twenty 
pounds a year for life. It was not enough; he asked the King for a yearly 
hogshead of wine, and received it (1398); and when, in that year, he was sued for 
a debt of fourteen pounds he could not pay it.89 He died on October 25, 1400, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey, the first and greatest of the many poets 
who there again bear the beat of measured feet. V! 


VI. RICHARD II 


“For God’s sake let us sit upon the ground and tell sad stories of the death of 
kings.”81 

“Richard II,” says Holinshed, “was seemely of shape and favour, and of 
nature good enough, if the wickednesse and naughtie demeanour of such as were 
about him had not altered it.... He was prodigal, ambitious, and much given to 
pleasure of the bodie.”82 He loved books, and helped Chaucer and Froissart. He 
had shown courage, presence of mind, and judicious action in the Great Revolt; 
but after that enervating crisis he lapsed into enervating luxury and left the 
government to wasteful ministers. Against these men a powerful opposition 
formed, led by Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, Richard, Earl of Arundel, and 
Henry Bolingbroke, grandson of Edward III. This faction dominated the 
“Merciless Parliament” of 1388, which impeached and hanged ten of Richard’s 
aides. In 1390 the King, still a youth of twenty-three, took active charge, and for 
seven years he governed constitutionally—i.e., in harmony with the laws, 
traditions, and chosen representatives of the nation. 

The death of Richard’s Bohemian Queen Anne (1394) deprived him oi a 
wholesome and moderating influence. In 1396 he married Isabelle, daughter of 
Charles VI, in the hope of cementing peace with France; but as she was a child 
of only seven years, he spent his substance on male and female favorites. The 
new Queen brought a French retinue to London, and these brought French 
manners, perhaps French theories of absolute monarchy. When the Parliament of 


1397 sent Richard a bill of complaint against the extravagance of his court, he 
replied haughtily that such matters were outside the jurisdiction of Parliament. 
He demanded the name of the member who had proposed the complaint; 
Parliament, cowed, condemned the proponent to death; Richard pardoned him. 

Soon thereafter Gloucester and Arundel suddenly left London. Suspecting a 
plot to depose him, the King ordered their arrest. Arundel was beheaded, 
Gloucester was smothered to death (1397). In 1399 John of Gaunt died, leaving 
a rich estate; Richard, needing funds for an expedition to Ireland, confiscated the 
Duke’s property, to the horror of the aristocracy. While the King was restoring 
peace in Ireland, Gaunt’s exiled son and disinherited heir, Henry Bolingbroke, 
landed in York with a small army that rapidly grew, as powerful nobles joined 
his cause. On returning to England, Richard found his reduced forces so 
outnumbered, friends falling away from him in panic, that he surrendered his 
person and throne to Bolingbroke, who was crowned as Henry IV (1399). So 
ended the Plantagenet dynasty that had begun with Henry II in 1154; so began 
the Lancastrian dynasty that would end with Henry VI in 1461. Richard II died 
in prison at Pontefract (1400), aged thirty-three, perhaps from the winter rigor of 
his confinement, possibly slain, as Holinshed and Shakespeare thought, by 
servants of the new King. 


I. Probably from Middle Dutch lollaerd, from lollen, to mutter, murmur, mumble (prayers?); cf. lull. 


I. Livery was originally, in Anglo-French, livrée, a delivery or allowance of provisions or clothing, made 
by a lord to a vassal. In time the clothing took on the character of a uniform Worn by the clients of a great 
man in the pomp of his retinue. Guilds adopted the custom and proudly wore their distinctive livery at their 
meetings and in their parades. Such habits gave color to “Merrie England.” 


III. The last two titles have undergone further evolution. 


IV. Sote is sweet; rote, root; eek, also; holt, farm; yé, eye; ferne, distant; halwes (hallows), shrines; couthe, 
known. In scanning Chaucer’s lines most now silent e’s are pronounced, as in French verse; and many 
words of French lineage (matter, courage, honor, voyage, pleasant, etc.) are accented on the final syllable. 


V. Nas was not; holwe, hollow, thin; courtepy, short coat; sautrye, psaltery or harp; souninge, sounding. 


VI. His burial there may have been due not to his poetry but to his being at his death a tenant of Abbey 
property. 


CHAPTER III 
France Besieged 
1300-1461 


I. THE FRENCH SCENE 


‘Tue France of 1300 was by no means the majestic realm that today JL reaches 
from the Channel to the Mediterranean, and from the Vosges and Alps to the 
Atlantic. On the east it reached only to the Rhone. In the southwest a large area 
—Guienne and Gascony—had been added to the English crown by the marriage 
of Henry II to Eleanor of Aquitaine (1152); in the north England had taken the 
county of Ponthieu, with Abbeville; and though the English kings held these 
lands as fiefs of the French monarchs, they maintained over them an effectual 
sovereignty. Provence, the Dauphiné, and Franche-Comté (“free county”) 
belonged to the Holy Roman Empire, whose heads were usually Germans. The 
French kings ruled indirectly, through their close kin, the princely appanages of 
Valois, Anjou, Bourbon, and Angouléme. They ruled directly, as royal domains, 
Normandy, Picardy, Champagne, Poitou, Auvergne, most of Languedoc, and the 
Ile-de-France the “island” of north central France centering about Paris. Artois, 
Blois, Nevers, Limoges, Armagnac, and Valentinois were governed by feudal 
lords who alternately lip-served and fought the kings of France. Brittany, 
Burgundy, and Flanders were French fiefs, but they were, as Shakespeare called 
them, “almost kingly dukedoms,” behaving as virtually independent states. 
France was not yet France. 

The most vital and volatile of the French fiefs at the opening of the fourteenth 
century was the county of Flanders. In all Europe north of the Alps only 
Flanders rivaled Italy in economic development. Its boundaries fluctuated 
confusingly in time and space; let us denote it as the region enclosing Bruges, 
Ghent, Y pres, and Courtrai. East of the Scheldt lay the duchy of Brabant, then 
including Antwerp, Mechlin (Malines), Brussels, Tournai, and Louvain. To the 
south of Flanders lay the independent bishoprics of Liége and Cambrai, and the 
county of Hainaut, around Valenciennes. Used loosely, “Flanders” included 
Brabant, Liége, Cambrai, and Hainaut. On the north were seven little 
principalities roughly composing the Holland of today. These Dutch regions 
would not reach their flowering till the seventeenth century, when their empire 
would stretch, so to speak, from Rembrandt to Batavia. But already in 1300 


Flanders and Brabant throbbed with industry, commerce, and class war. A canal 
twelve miles long joined Bruges to the North Sea; a hundred vessels sailed it 
every day, bringing merchandise from a hundred ports in three continents; 
Aeneas Sylvius ranked Bruges among the three most beautiful cities in the 
world. The goldsmiths of Bruges made up an entire division of the town’s 
militia; the weavers of Ghent provided twenty-seven regiments of its armed 
forces, which totaled 189,000 men. 

The medieval guild organization, which had dowered the craftsman with the 
dignity of freedom and the pride of skill, was now giving way, in the textile and 
metal industries of Flanders and Brabant, to a capitalist system! in which an 
employer supplied capital, materials, and machinery to shop-workers paid by the 
piece and no longer protected by the guild. Admission to a guild became ever 
costlier; thousands of workers became journeymen—day laborers—who went 
from town to town, from shop to shop, getting only temporary employment, with 
wages that forced them to live in slums and left them little property beyond the 
clothes they wore.! Communistic ideas appeared among prolétaires and 
peasants; the poor asked why they should go hungry while the barns of barons 
and bishops creaked with grain; and all men who did not work with their hands 
were denounced as parasites. The employers in their turn complained of the risks 
their investments ran, the uncertainty and periodicity of supplies, the foundering 
of their cargoes, the fluctuations of the market, the tricks of competitors, and the 
repeated strikes that raised wages and prices, unsettled the currency, and 
narrowed some employers’ profits to the edge of solvency.2 Louis de Nevers, 
Count of Flanders, sided too strongly with the employers. The populace of 
Bruges and Ypres, supported by the neighboring peasantry, rose in revolt, 
deposed Louis, plundered abbeys, and slew a few millionaires. The Church laid 
an interdict upon the revolted regions; the rebels nevertheless forced the priests 
to say Mass; and one leader, stealing a march of 450 years on Diderot, vowed he 
would never be content till the last priest had been hanged.? Louis appealed to 
his liege lord, the French king; Philip VI came, defeated the revolutionary forces 
at Cassel (1328), hanged the burgomaster of Bruges, restored the count, and 
made Flanders a dependency of France. 

France in general was much less industrialized than Flanders; manufacturing 
for the most part remained in the handicraft stage; but Lille, Douai, Cambrai, and 
Amiens echoed the textile busyness of the near-by Flemish towns. Internal 
commerce was hampered by bad roads and feudal tolls, but favored by canals 
and rivers that constituted a system of natural highways throughout France. The 
rising business class, in alliance with the kings, had attained by 1300 to a high 
position in the state and to a degree of wealth that shocked the land-rich, money- 


poor nobility. Merchant oligarchies ruled the cities, controlled the guilds, and 
jealously restricted production and trade. Here, as in Flanders, a revolutionary 
proletariat simmered in the towns. 

In 1300 an uprising of poor peasants, known to history as Pastoureaux— 
shepherds—surged through the cities as in 1251, gathering resentful prolétaires 
in its wake. Led by a rebel monk, they marched southward, mostly barefoot and 
unarmed, proclaiming Jerusalem as their goal. Hungry, they pillaged shops and 
fields; resisted, they found weapons and became an army. In Paris they broke 
open the jails and defeated the troops of the king. Philip [TV shut himself up in 
the Louvre, the nobles retired to their strongholds, the merchants cowered in 
their homes. The horde passed on, swelled by the destitute of the capital; now it 
numbered 40,000 men and women, ruffians and pietists. At Verdun, Auch, and 
Toulouse they slaughtered all available Jews. When they gathered in 
Aiguesmortes, on the Mediterranean, the seneschal or sheriff of Carcassonne 
surrounded them with his forces, cut off their supplies, and waited till all the 
rebels had died of starvation or pestilence except a few, whom he hanged.4 

What kind of government was it that left France at the mercy of greedy 
wealth and lawless poverty? In many ways it was the ablest government in 
Europe. The strong kings of the thirteenth century had subjected the feudal lords 
to the state, had organized a national judiciary and administration with a trained 
civil service, and had on occasion summoned an Estates-or States-General: 
originally a general gathering of estate owners, then a consultative assembly of 
delegates from the nobility, the clergy, and the burgesses or middle class. All 
Europe admired the French court, where powerful dukes, counts, and knights 
mingled with silk-robed women in elegant festivities and graceful cuckoldry, 
and clashing jousts in glittering tournaments sustained the glamour of chivalry. 
King John of Bohemia called Paris “the most chivalrous residence in the world” 
and avowed that he could not bear to live outside it.5 Petrarch, visiting it in 1331, 
described it less romantically: 


Paris, though always inferior to its fame, and much indebted to the 
lies of its own people, is undoubtedly a great city. To be sure, I never 
saw a dirtier place, except Avignon. At the same time it contains the 
most learned men, and is like a great basket in which are collected the 
rarest fruits of every country. There was a time when, from the ferocity 
of their manners, the French were reckoned barbarians. At present the 
case is wholly changed. A gay disposition, love of society, ease and 
playfulness in conversation, now characterize them. 


They seek every opportunity of distinguishing themselves, and make 
war against all cares with joking, laughing, singing, eating, and 
drinking.® 


Philip IV, despite his quasi-piratical confiscations from Templars and Jews, 
bequeathed an almost empty treasury to his son (1314). Louis X died after a 
brief reign (1316), leaving no heir but a pregnant wife. After an interval his 
brother was crowned as Philip V. A rival faction sought the throne for Louis’ 
four-year-old daughter Jeanne; but an assembly of nobles and clergy issued the 
famous ruling (1316) that “the laws and customs inviolably observed among the 
Franks excluded daughters from the crown.”” When Philip himself died sonless 
(1322), this ruling was repeated to bar his own daughter from the throne, and his 
brother was proclaimed king as Charles IV.!! Very probably the decisions aimed 
also to exclude from the succession the sister of Philip IV, Isabelle, who had 
married Edward II of England and had borne Edward III (1312). The French 
were resolved that no English king should rule France. 

When Charles IV died without male issue (1328) the direct line of Capetian 
kings came to an end. Edward III, who had become King of England the year 
before, presented to the assembled aristocracy of France his claim to the French 
throne as a grandson of Philip [TV and the most direct living descendant from 
Hugh Capet. The assembly denied his claim on the ground that Edward’s mother 
could not transmit to him a crown from which she herself had been excluded by 
the rulings of 1316 and 1322. The barons preferred a nephew of Philip IV, a 
count of Valois; so Philip VI began that Valois dynasty which ruled France till 
Henry IV inaugurated the Bourbon line (1589). Edward protested, but in 1329 he 
came to Amiens and did homage, and pledged full loyalty, to Philip VI as his 
feudal lord for Gascony, Guienne, and Ponthieu. As Edward grew in years and 
wile, he repented his homage, and dreamed again of sitting on two thrones at 
once. His advisers assured him that the new Philip was a weakling, who planned 
to leave soon on a crusade to the Holy Land. It seemed a propitious time to begin 
the Hundred Years’ War. 


II. THE ROAD TO CRECY: 1337-47 


In 1337 Edward formally renewed his claim to the French crown. The 
rejection of his claim was only the proximate cause of war. After the Norman 
conquest of England, Normandy had for 138 years belonged to the English 
kings; Philip II had reconquered it for France (1204); now many English nobles 


of Norman descent could look upon the coming war as an attempt to regain their 
motherland. Part of English Guienne had been nibbled away by Philip IV and 
Charles IV. Guienne was fragrant with vineyards, and the wine trade of 
Bordeaux was too precious a boon to England to be lamely lost merely to defer 
by a few years the death of 10,000 Englishmen. Scotland was a burr in 
England’s side; and the French had repeatedly allied themselves with Scotland in 
its wars with England. The North Sea was full of fish; the English navy claimed 
sovereignty in those waters, in the Channel, in the Bay of Biscay, and it captured 
French ships that flouted this first proclamation of English rule over the waves. 
Flanders was a vital outlet for British wool; English nobles whose sheep grew 
the wool, English merchants who exported it, disliked the dependence of their 
prime market on the good will of the King of France. 

In 1336 the Count of Flanders ordered all Britons there to be jailed; 
apparently Philip VI had recommended this as a precaution against English 
plots. Edward III retaliated by ordering the arrest of all Flemings in England and 
forbidding the export of wool to Flanders. Within a week the Flemish looms 
stopped for lack of material; workers darkened the streets crying for 
employment. At Ghent artisans and manufacturers united in renouncing 
allegiance to the count; they chose an alleged brewer, Jacob van Artevelde, as 
governor of the city, and approved his policy of seeking the friendship and wool 
of England (1337). Edward lifted the embargo; the count fled to Paris; all 
Flanders accepted Artevelde’s dictatorship and agreed to join England in war on 
France. On November 1, 1337, Edward II, following the custom of chivalry, 
sent to Philip VI a formal declaration that after three days England would begin 
hostilities. 

The first major encounter of the Hundred Years’ War was a naval 
engagement off the Flemish coast at Sluis (1340), where the English navy 
destroyed 142 of the 172 vessels in the French fleet. Later in that year Joan of 
Valois, sister of Philip and mother-in-law of Edward, left her convent at 
Fontenelle and induced the French King to commission her as an emissary of 
peace. Proceeding through many perils to the camp of the English leaders, she 
won their consent to a conference, and her heroic mediation persuaded the kings 
to a nine-month truce. By the efforts of Pope Clement VI peace was maintained 
till 1346. 

During this lucid interval class war seized the stage. The well-organized 
weavers of Ghent were the aristocracy of labor in the Lowlands. They 
denounced Artevelde as a cruel tyrant, an embezzler of public funds, a too] of 
England and the bourgeoisie. Artevelde had proposed that Flanders should 
accept the Prince of Wales as its ruler, and Edward III came to Sluis to confirm 


the arrangement. When Artevelde returned from Sluis to Ghent his house was 
surrounded by an angry crowd. He pleaded for his life as a true Flemish patriot, 
but he was dragged into the street and hacked to death (1345).9 The weavers 
established a proletarian dictatorship in Ghent, and sent agents through Flanders 
to urge the workers to revolt. But the Ghent fullers fell out with the weavers, the 
weavers were deposed and many of them were massacred, the people tired of 
their new government, and Louis de Male, now Count of Flanders, brought all its 
cities under his rule. 

The truce having expired, Edward III invaded and devastated Normandy. On 
August 26, 1346, the English and French armies met at Crécy and prepared for a 
decisive battle. Leaders and men on both sides heard Mass, ate the body and 
drank the blood of Jesus Christ, and asked His aid in dispatching one another. 1° 
Then they fought with courage and ferocity, giving no quarter. Edward the Black 
Prince earned on that day the praise of his victorious father; Philip VI himself 
stood his ground till only six of his soldiers were left on the field. Thirty 
thousand men, in Froissart’s loose estimate, died in that one engagement. 
Feudalism almost died there, too: the mounted chivalry of France, charging 
gallantly with short lances, stopped helpless before a wall of long English pikes 
pointed at their horses’ breasts, while English bowmen on the wings scattered 
death among the chevaliers. The long heyday of cavalry, which had dawned at 
Adrianople 968 years before, here began to fade; infantry came to the fore, and 
the military supremacy of the aristocracy declined. Artillery was used at Crécy 
on a small scale, but the difficulties of moving and reloading it made it more 
troublesome than effective, so that Villani limited its usefulness to its noise.!1, 11 

From Crécy Edward led his army to the siege of Calais, and there employed 
cannon against the walls (1347). The town held out for a year; then, starving, it 
accepted Edward’s condition that the survivors might leave in peace if six 
principal citizens would come to him with ropes around their necks and the keys 
of the city in their hands. Six so volunteered, and when they stood before the 
King he ordered them beheaded. The Queen of England knelt before him and 
begged for their lives; he yielded to her, and she had the men escorted to their 
homes in safety. The women stand out with more credit than the kings in history, 
and fight bravely a desperate battle to civilize the men. 

Calais became now, and remained till 1558, a part of England, a strategic 
outlet for her goods and troops upon the Continent. In 1348 it rebelled; Edward 
besieged it again, and himself, incognito, fought in the assault. A French knight, 
Eustace de Ribeaumont, twice struck Edward down, but was overpowered and 
made prisoner. When the city had been retaken, Edward entertained his noble 


captives at dinner; English lords and the Prince of Wales waited on them, and 
Edward said to Ribeaumont: 


Sir Eustace, you are the most valiant knight in Christendom that I 
ever saw attack an enemy.... I adjudge to you the prize of valor above 
all the knights of my court. 


Removing from his head a rich chaplet that he wore, the English King placed it 
upon the head of the French chevalier, saying: 


Sir Eustace, I present you with this chaplet... and beg of you to wear 
it this year for love of me. I know that you are lively and amorous, and 
love the company of ladies and damsels; therefore say, wherever you 
go, that I gave it to you. I also give you your liberty, free of ransom, 
and you may go whither you will.!5 


Here and there, amid greed and slaughter, chivalry survived, and the legends of 
Arthur came close to living history in the pages of Froissart. 


Hl. BLACK DEATH AND OTHER: 1348—49 


The Great Plague fell impartially upon an England prosperous with French 
spoils and a France desolate in defeat. Pestilence was a normal incident in 
medieval history; it harried Europe during thirty-two years of the fourteenth 
century, forty-one years of the fifteenth, thirty years of the sixteenth; so nature 
and human ignorance, those resolute Malthusians, cooperated with war and 
famine to counteract the reproductive ecstasies of mankind. The Black Death 
was the worst of these visitations, and probably the most terrible physical 
calamity in historic times. It came into Provence and France from Italy, and 
perhaps more directly from the Near East through Oriental rats landing at 
Marseille. In Narbonne, said a dubious tradition, 30,000 persons died of it; in 
Paris, 50,000;!4 in Europe, 25,000,000;1° perhaps, altogether, “one fourth of the 
population of the civilized world.”!6 The medical profession was helpless; it did 
not know the cause of the disease (Kitazato and Yersin discovered the bacillus of 
the bubonic plague in 1894), and could only recommend bleedings, purges, 
cordials, cleanliness of home and person, and fumigation with vapors of 
vinegar.!7 A few physicians and priests, fearing infection, refused to treat the 
sick, but the great majority of them faced the ordeal manfully; thousands of 


doctors and clergymen gave their lives.18 Of twenty-eight cardinals alive in 1348 
nine were dead a year later; of sixty-four archbishops, twenty-five; of 375 
bishops, 207.19 

The epidemic had effects in every sphere of life. As the poor died in greater 
proportion than the rich, a shortage of labor followed; thousands of acres were 
left untilled, millions of herring died a natural death. Labor enjoyed for a while 
an improved bargaining power; it raised its wages, repudiated many surviving 
feudal obligations, and staged revolts that kept noble teeth on edge for half a 
century; even priests struck for higher pay.29 Serfs left farms for cities, industry 
expanded, the business class made further gains on the landed aristocracy. Public 
sanitation was goaded into moderate improvements. The immensity of the 
suffering and the tragedy weakened many minds, producing contagious 
neuroses; whole groups seemed to go mad in unison, like the Flagellants who in 
1349, as they had done in the thirteenth century, marched through the city streets 
almost naked, beating themselves in penitence, preaching the Last Judgment, 
utopias, and pogroms. People listened with more than customary eagerness to 
mind readers, dream interpreters, sorcerers, quacks, and other charlatans. 
Orthodox faith was weakened; superstition flourished. Strange reasons were 
given for the plague. Some ascribed it to an untimely conjunction of Saturn, 
Jupiter, and Mars; others to the poisoning of wells by lepers or Jews. Jews were 
killed in half a hundred towns from Brussels to Breslau (1348-49). Social order 
was almost destroyed by the death of thousands of police, judges, government 
officials, bishops, and priests. Even the business of war suffered a passing 
decline; from the siege of Calais to the battle of Poitiers (1356) the Hundred 
Years’ War dallied in reluctant truce, while the decimated ranks of the infantry 
were replenished with men too poor to value life at more than a few shillings 
above death. 

Philip VI consoled himself for plague and defeat by marrying, at fifty-six, 
Blanche of Navarre, eighteen, whom he had intended for his son. Seven months 
later he died. This son, John II, “the Good” (1350-64), was good indeed to the 
nobles; he absolved them from taxes, paid them to defend their lands against the 
English, and maintained all the forms and graces of chivalry. He also debased 
the currency as an old way to pay war debts, repeatedly raised taxes on the lower 
and middle classes, and marched off in splendor to meet the English at Poitiers. 
There his 15,000 knights, Scots, and servitors were routed, slain, or captured by 
the 7,000 men of the Black Prince; and King John himself, fighting lustily, 
leading foolishly, was among the prisoners, along with his son Philip, seventeen 
earls, and countless barons, knights, and squires. Most of these were allowed to 
ransom themselves on the spot, and many were freed on their promise to bring 


their ransom to Bordeaux by Christmas. The Prince treated the King royally, and 
took him leisurely to England. 


IV. REVOLUTION AND RENEWAL: 1357-80 


All France fell into chaos after the disaster at Poitiers. The dishonesty and 
incompetence of the government, the depreciation of the currency, the costly 
ransoms of King and knights, the desolations of war and plague, and the 
discouraging taxes laid upon agriculture, industry, and trade, brought the nation 
to desperate revolt. A States-General of the northern provinces, summoned to 
Paris by the nineteen-year-old Dauphin,!V Charles of Valois, to raise new taxes, 
undertook to establish a parliamentary government in France. Paris and other 
cities had long had parlements, but these were small appointive bodies, usually 
of jurists, normally limited to giving legal advice to the local ruler or the king, 
and registering his decrees as part of French law. This States-General, controlled 
by a transient coalition of clergy and bourgeoisie, demanded of the royal council 
why the vast sums raised for war had produced only undisciplined troops and 
shameful defeats; it ordered the arrest of twenty-two governmental agents, and 
commanded the administrators of the treasury to return the sums they were 
accused of embezzling; it imposed restrictions on the royal prerogative; it 
thought even of deposing John the Good, barring his sons from the succession, 
and giving the throne of France to King Charles the Bad of Navarre, a lineal 
descendant of Hugh Capet. Appeased by the prudent humility of the Dauphin, it 
recognized him as regent, and voted him funds for 30,000 men-at-arms; but it 
bade him dismiss corrupt or ignorant officials, warned him against tampering 
with the coinage, and appointed a committee of thirty-six men to keep an eye on 
the operations and expenditures of the government. Judges were condemned for 
their extravagant equipage, their dilatory idleness, their calendars twenty years 
behind; hereafter they were to begin their sessions at sunrise, at the same hour 
when honest citizens went to their shops or their fields. This “Great Ordinance” 
of 1357 also forbade nobles to leave France or to wage private war, and 
instructed the local authorities of the towns to arrest any noble violating this 
edict. In effect the aristocracy was to be subject to the communes, the nobles to 
the business class; king, prince, and barons were to obey the chosen 
representatives of the people. France was to have a constitutional government 
four centuries before the revolution.2! 


The Dauphin signed the ordinance in March, and began to evade it in April. 
The English were demanding a ruinous ransom for his father, and were 
threatening an advance upon Paris. The people were slow in paying taxes, on the 
novel ground that these could properly be levied only by the States-General. 
Hard pressed for cash, Charles called this body to reassemble on February 1, 
1358; meanwhile he further debased the currency to increase his funds. On 
February 2 Etienne Marcel, a rich merchant who, as head of the merchant guilds, 
had played a leading part in formulating the “Great Ordinance,” and had been 
governing Paris for a year, led an armed band of citizens—all wearing hoods of 
the city’s official colors, blue and red—into the royal palace. He rebuked 
Charles for disobeying the instructions of the States-General; and when the 
Prince would not pledge obedience Marcel had his men kill two chamberlains 
who guarded the Dauphin, so that their blood spurted upon the royal robe.22 

The new States-General was horrified by this audacious violence; 
nevertheless it advanced the revolution by decreeing (May 1358) that thereafter 
only the States-General should enact laws for France, and that in all important 
matters the king was to act only with the approval of the Estates.23 Many 
members of the nobility and clergy fled from Paris; many administrative 
officials abandoned their posts in fear of their lives. Marcel replaced them with 
burgesses, and for a time the merchants of Paris attempted to rule France. The 
Dauphin took refuge with nobles in Picardy, raised an army, and called upon the 
people of Paris to surrender to him the leaders of the revolt. Marcel organized 
the capital for defense, ringed it with new walls, and occupied the Louvre, then 
the seat and symbol of sovereignty. 

While revolution captured Paris the peasants of the countryside thought it an 
opportune time to revenge themselves on their masters. Still mostly serf,24 taxed 
to equip their lords, taxed to ransom them, pillaged by soldiers and brigands, 
tortured to disclose their laborious savings, decimated by plague and starved by 
war, they rose in uncalculating fury, forced their way into feudal castles, cut all 
the noble throats their knives could reach, and relieved their hunger and thirst in 
baronial hoards and cellars. The nobles had traditionally given the typically 
good-natured peasant the nickname of Jacques Bonhomme—James Goodman; 
now thousands of such Jacques, their patience spent, plunged into ferocious 
jacqueries, slew their lords, violated the ladies, murdered the heirs, and dressed 
their own wives in the finery of the dead.25 

Hoping that this rural revolution would divert the Dauphin from attacking 
Paris, Marcel sent 800 of his men to aid the peasants. So reinforced, they 
marched upon Meaux. The Duchesses of Orléans and Normandy, and many 
other women of lofty pedigree, had sought refuge there; now they saw a mob of 


serfs and tenants pouring into the town, and gave themselves up as lost in both 
virtue and life. Then, miraculously, as in some Arthurian romance, a knightly 
band returning from a crusade galloped into Meaux, fell upon the peasants, 
killed thousands of them, and flung them by heaps into neighboring streams. The 
nobles came out of hiding, laid punitive fines upon the villages, and went 
through the countryside massacring 20,000 rustics, rebel or innocent (June 
1358).26 
The forces of the Dauphin approached Paris, and cut off its food supply. 


Despairing of successful resistance by other means, Marcel offered the crown to 
Charles the Bad and prepared to admit his forces into the city. Rejecting this 
plan as treason, Marcel’s aide and friend, Jean Maillart, made a secret agreement 
with the Dauphin, and on July 31 Jean and others slew Marcel with an ax. The 
Dauphin entered Paris at the head of the armed nobility. He behaved with 
moderation and caution, and set himself to ransom his father and to restore the 
morale and economy of France. The men who had tried to create a sovereign 
parliament retreated into obscurity and silence; the grateful nobles rallied around 
the throne; and the States-General became the obedient instrument of a 
strengthened monarchy. 

In November 1359, Edward III landed with a fresh army at Calais. He 
avoided Paris, respecting the walls recently raised by Marcel, but he subjected 
the surrounding country, from Reims to Chartres, to so systematic a destruction 
of crops that Paris again starved. Charles pleaded for peace on abject terms. 
France would yield Gascony and Guienne to England, free from all feudal bond 
to the French king; it would also cede Poitou, Périgord, Quercy, Saintonge, 
Rouergue, Calais, Ponthieu, Aunis, Angoumois, Agenois, Limousin, and 
Bigorre; and it would pay 3,000,000 crowns for the return of its king. In return 
Edward renounced, for himself and his descendants, all claim to the throne of 
France. This Peace of Brétigny was signed on May 8, 1360, and one third of 
France fretted and fumed under English rule. Two sons of King John—the 
Dukes of Anjou and Berry—were sent to England as hostages for French fidelity 
to the treaty; John returned to Paris amid the ringing of bells and the joy of the 
noble and the simple. When the Duke of Anjou broke parole and escaped to join 
his wife, King John returned to England to replace his son as hostage, and in the 
hope of negotiating a milder peace. Edward received him as a guest, and feted 
him daily as the flower of chivalry. John died in London in 1364, and was buried 
in St. Paul’s, captive in death. The Dauphin, aged twenty-six, became Charles V 
of France. 


He deserved the name le Sage, the Wise, which his people gave him, if only 
because he knew how to win battles without raising a hand. His right hand was 
perpetually swollen and his arm was limp, so that he could not lift a lance; it was 
said that he had been poisoned by Charles the Bad. Half forced to a sedentary 
life, he gathered about him prudent councilors, reorganized every department of 
the government, reformed the judiciary, rebuilt the army, encouraged industry, 
stabilized the currency, supported literature and art, and collected in the Louvre 
the royal library that provided classic texts and translations for the French 
Renaissance, and formed the nucleus of the Bibliothéque Nationale. He yielded 
to the nobles in restoring feudal tolls, but he went over their heads to appoint as 
constable—commander-in-chief of all French armies—a swarthy, flat-nosed, 
thick-necked, massive-headed Breton, Bertrand Du Guesclin. Faith in the 
superiority of this “Eagle of Brittany” to all English generals shared in 
determining Charles to undertake the redemption of France from English rule. In 
1369 he sent Edward III a formal declaration of war. 

The Black Prince responded by subduing Limoges and massacring 3,000 
men, women, and children; this was his conception of political education. It 
proved inadequate; every city in his path fortified, garrisoned, and provisioned 
itself to successful defense, and the Prince was reduced to laying waste the open 
country, burning the crops, and razing the deserted homes of the peasantry. Du 
Guesclin refrained from giving battle, but harassed the princely rear, captured 
foragers, and waited for the English troops to starve. They did, and retreated; Du 
Guesclin advanced; one by one the ceded provinces were reclaimed; and after 
two years of remarkable generalship, and the mutual loyalty of commander and 
King, the English were driven from all of France except Bordeaux, Brest, 
Cherbourg, and Calais; France for the first time reached to the Pyrenees. Charles 
and his great constable could die with honors in the same year (1380) on the 
crest of victory. 


V. THE MAD KING: 1380-1422 


The gamble of hereditary monarchy now replaced a competent ruler with a 
lovable idiot. Charles VI was twelve when his father died; his uncles acted as 
regents till he was twenty, and allowed him to grow up in irresponsible 
debauchery while half of Europe marched to the brink of revolution. In 1359 the 
workingmen of Bruges, wearing red hats, stormed the historic hdtel de ville in 
transient revolt. In 1366 the lower classes of Ypres rose in rebellion, preaching a 


holy war against the rich. In 1378 the Ciompi established in Florence the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. In 1379 the starving peasants of Languedoc— 
south-central France—began six years of guerrilla warfare against nobles and 
priests under a leader who gave orders to “kill all who have soft hands.”27 
Workers revolted in Strasbourg in 1380, in London in 1381, in Cologne in 1396. 
From 1379 to 1382 a revolutionary government ruled Ghent. In Rouen a stout 
draper was crowned king by an uprising of town laborers; and in Paris the people 
killed with leaden mallets the tax collectors of the King (1382). 

Charles VI took the reins of government in 1388, and for four years reigned 
so well that he won the name of Bien-Aimé, Well-Beloved. But in 1392 he went 
insane. He could no longer recognize his wife, and begged the strange woman to 
cease her importunities. Soon only the humblest servants paid any attention to 
him. For five months he had no change of clothes, and when at last it was 
decided to bathe him a dozen men were needed to overcome his reluctance.2® 
For thirty years the French crown was worn by a pitiful imbecile, while a virile 
young king prepared to renew the English attack upon France. 

On August 11, 1415, Henry V sailed from England with 1,300 vessels and 
11,000 men. On the fourteenth they landed near Harfleur, at the mouth of the 
Seine. Harfleur resisted gallantly and in vain. Jubilant with victory and hurried 
by dysentery, the English marched toward Calais. The chivalry of France met 
them at Agincourt, close to Crécy (October 25). The French, having learned 
nothing from Crécy and Poitiers, still relied on cavalry. Many of their horses 
were immobilized by mud; those that advanced met the sharp stakes that the 
English had planted at an angle in the ground around their bowmen. The 
discouraged horses turned and charged their own army; the English fell upon this 
chaotic mass with maces, hatchets, and swords; their King Hal led them 
valiantly, too excited for fear; and their victory was overwhelming. French 
historians estimate the English loss at 1,600, the French loss at 10,000. 

Henry returned to France in 1417, and besieged Rouen. The citizens ate up 
their food supply, then their horses, their dogs, their cats. To save food, women, 
children, and old men were thrust forth beyond the city walls; they sought 
passage through the English lines, were refused, remained foodless and 
shelterless between their relatives and their enemies, and starved to death; 
50,000 French died of starvation in that merciless siege. When the town 
surrendered, Henry restrained his army from massacring the survivors, but he 
levied upon them a fine of 300,000 crowns, and kept them in prison till the total 
was paid. In 1419 he advanced upon a Paris in which nothing remained but 
corruption, destitution, brutality, and class war. Outdoing the humiliation of 
1360, France, by the Treaty of Troyes (1420), surrendered everything, even 


honor. Charles VI gave his daughter Katherine to Henry V in marriage, promised 
to bequeath to him the French throne, turned over to him the governance of 
France, and, to clear up any ambiguity, disowned the Dauphin as his son. Queen 
Isabelle, for an annuity of 24,000 francs, made no defense against this charge of 
adultery; and, indeed, in the royal courts of that age it was not easy for a woman 
to know who was the father of her child. The Dauphin, holding south France, 
repudiated the treaty, and organized his Gascon and Armagnac bands to carry on 
the war. But the King of England reigned in the Louvre. 

Two years later Henry V died of dysentery; the germs had not signed the 
treaty. When Charles VI followed him (1422), Henry VI of England was 
crowned King of France; but as he was not yet a year old, the Duke of Bedford 
ruled as his regent. The Duke governed severely, but as justly as any Englishman 
could govern France. He suppressed brigandage by hanging 10,000 bandits in a 
year; judge therefrom the condition of the land. 


Demobilized soldiers —écorcheurs (skinners), coquillards (shellmen)—made 
the highways perilous, and terrorized even large cities like Paris and Dijon. Over 
Normandy the ravage of war had passed back and forth like an infernal, 
murderous tide; even in luckier Languedoc a third of the population had 
disappeared.29 Peasants fled to the cities, or hid in caves, or fortified themselves 
in churches, as armies or feudal factions or robber bands approached. Many 
peasants never returned to their precarious holdings, but lived by beggary or 
thievery, or died of starvation or plague. Churches, farms, whole towns, were 
abandoned and left to decay. In Paris in 1422 there were 24,000 empty houses, 
80,000 beggars,°° in a population of some 300,000.3! People ate the flesh and 
entrails of dogs. The cries of hungry children haunted the streets. 


VI. LIFE AMONG THE RUINS 


Morals were such as any country might expect from so long and tragic a 
disablement of economy and government. Geoffrey de la Tour-Landry, about 
1372, wrote two books to guide his children in the chaos; only that which he 
addressed to his daughters survives. It is a gentle and tender volume warm with 
parental love, and disturbed by solicitude for a virginity especially unstable in a 
time when many women came through generous sins to ungenerous contumely. 
Against such temptations, the good knight thought, the best protection was 
frequent prayer.22 The book reflects an age still clinging to civilized sentiments 
and moral sense. Seventy years later we come to the gruesome figure of the 


Maréchal de Rais or Retz, a great and wealthy lord of Brittany. It was his custom 
to invite children into his castle on pretense of training them for the chapel choir; 
one by one he killed them and offered them in sacrifice to demons of whom he 
begged magic powers. But also he killed for pleasure and (we are told) laughed 
at the cries of his tortured or dying choristers. For fourteen years he followed 
this routine, until at last the father of a victim dared to indict him; he confessed 
all these details and was hanged (1440), but only because he had offended the 
Duke of Brittany; men of his rank could seldom be brought to justice whatever 
their crimes.35 Yet the aristocracy to which he belonged produced heroes in 
abundance, like King John of Bohemia, or the Gaston Phoebus de Foix so loved 
and lauded by Froissart. The final flowers of chivalry blossomed in this mire. 

The morality of the people shared in the common debacle. Cruelty, treachery, 
and corruption were endemic. Commoner and governor were alike open to 
bribes. Profanity flourished; Chancellor Gerson complained that the most sacred 
festivals were passed in card-playing,Y gambling, and blasphemy.°° Sharpers, 
forgers, thieves, vagabonds, and beggars clogged the streets by day, and 
gathered at night to enjoy their gleanings, at Paris, in the Cours des Miracles, so 
called because the mendicants who had posed as cripples during the day 
appeared there marvelously sound in every limb.°® 

Sodomy was frequent, prostitution was general, adultery was almost 
universal.37 A sect of “Adamites” in the fourteenth century advocated nudism, 
and practiced it in public till the Inquisition suppressed them.38 Obscene pictures 
were as widely marketed as now; according to Gerson they were sold even in 
churches and on holy days.39 Poets like Deschamps wrote erotic ballads for 
noble dames.49 Nicolas de Clémanges, Archdeacon of Bayeux, described the 
convents of his district as “sanctuaries devoted to the cult of Venus.”4! It was 
taken as a matter of course that kings and princes should have mistresses, since 
royal—and many noble—marriages were political matches involving, it was 
held, no due of love. Highborn ladies continued to hold formal discussions on 
the casuistry of sexual relations. Philip the Bold of Burgundy established a 
“court of love” in Paris in 1401.42 Amid or beneath this moneyed laxity there 
were presumably some virtuous women and honest men; we catch a fleeting 
glimpse of them in a strange book written about 1393 by an anonymous 
sexagenarian known as the Ménagier, or householder, of Paris: 


I believe that when two good and honorable people are wed, all 
loves are put off .... save only the love of each for the other. And 
meseems that when they are in each other’s presence they look upon 
each other more than upon the others; they clasp and hold each other; 


and they do not willingly speak and make signs save to each other... 
And all their special pleasure, their chief desire and perfect joy, is to 
do pleasure or obedience one to the other.43 


Persecutions of Jews (1306, 1384, 1396) and lepers (1321), trials and 
executions of animals for injuring or copulating with human beings,*4 public 
hangings that drew immense crowds of eager spectators, entered into the picture 
of the age. In the cemetery of the Church of the Innocents at Paris so many 
newly dead sought admission that bodies were exhumed as soon as the flesh 
might be expected to have fallen from the bones; the bones were 
indiscriminately piled in charnel houses alongside the cloisters; nevertheless, 
these cloisters were a popular rendezvous; shops were set up there, and 
prostitutes invited patronage.49 On a wall of the cemetery an artist labored for 
months in 1424 to paint a Dance of Death, in which demons, pirouetting with 
men, women, and children, led them step by merry step to hell. This became a 
symbolic theme of a desperate age; a play presented it at Bruges in 1449; Diirer, 
Holbein, and Bosch would illustrate it in their art. Pessimism wrote half the 
poetry of the period. Deschamps reviled life in almost all its parts; the world 
seemed to him like a weak, timorous, covetous old man, confused and decayed; 
“all goes badly,” he concluded. Gerson agreed with him: “We lived in the 
senility of the world,” and the Last Judgment was near. An old woman thought 
that every twitch of pain in her toes announced another soul heaved into hell. 
Her estimate was moderate; according to popular belief no one had entered 
paradise in the past thirty years.4® 

What did religion do in this collapse of an assaulted nation? In the first four 
decades of the Hundred Years’ War the popes, immured at Avignon, received 
the protection and commands of the French kings. Much of the revenues drawn 
from Europe by the popes of that captivity went to those kings to finance the 
struggle of life and death against Britain; in eleven years (1345-55) the Church 
advanced 3,392,000 florins ($84,800,000?) to the monarchy.4” The popes tried 
again and again to end the war, but failed. The Church suffered grievously from 
the century-long devastation of France; hundreds of churches and monasteries 
were abandoned or destroyed; and the lower clergy shared in the demoralization 
of the age. Knights and footmen ignored religion until the hour of battle or death, 
and must have felt some qualms of creed at the maddening indifference of the 
skies. The people, while breaking all the commandments, clung fearfully to the 
Church and the faith; they brought their pennies and their griefs to the 
comforting shrines of the Mother of God; they rose en masse to religious ecstasy 
at the earnest preaching of Friar Richard or St. Vincent Ferrer. Some houses had 


statuettes of the Virgin so contrived that a touch would open her abdomen and 
reveal the Trinity.48 

The intellectual leaders of the Church in this period were mostly Frenchmen. 
Pierre d’Ailly was not only one of the most suggestive scientists of the time; he 
was among the ablest and most incorruptible leaders of the Church; and he was 
one of the ecclesiastical statesmen who, at the Council of Constance, healed the 
schism in the papacy. As director of the College of Navarre in Paris he had 
among his pupils a youth who became the outstanding theologian of his 
generation. Jean de Gerson visited the Lowlands, and was much impressed by 
the mysticism of Ruysbroeck and the moderna devotio of the Brethren of the 
Common Life. When he became chancellor of the University of Paris (1395) he 
sought to introduce this form of piety into France, even while censuring the 
egoism and pantheism of the mystic school. His six sisters were overcome by his 
arguments and example, and we are told that they remained virgins to the end of 
their lives. Gerson condemned the superstitions of the populace, and the 
quackeries of astrology, magic, and medicine; but he admitted that charms may 
have efficacy by working upon the imagination. Our knowledge of the stars, he 
thought, is too imperfect to allow specific predictions; we cannot even reckon a 
solar year precisely; we cannot tell the true positions of the stars because their 
light is refracted, as it passes down to us, through a variety of mediums. Gerson 
advocated a limited democracy, and the supremacy of the councils, in the 
Church, but favored a strong monarchy in France; perhaps his inconsistency was 
justified by the condition of his country, which needed order more than liberty. 
He was a great man in his fashion and generation; his virtues, as Goethe would 
have said, were his own attainment, while his delusions were infections from the 
age. He led the movement to depose rival popes and reform the Church; and he 
shared in sending John Huss and Jerome of Prague to the stake. 

Amid the destitution of their people the upper classes glorified their persons 
and adorned their homes. Common men wore simple jerkins, blouses, culottes or 
trousers, and high boots; the middle classes, imitating the kings despite 
sumptuary laws, wore long robes, perhaps dyed in scarlet or edged with fur; 
noble lords wore doublets and long hose, handsome capes, and feathered hats 
that swept the earth in courtly bows. Some men wore horns on the toes of their 
shoes, to correspond with less visible emblems on their heads. Highborn ladies 
affected conical hats like church steeples, straitened themselves in tight jackets 
and colorful pantaloons, trailed furry skirts over the floor majestically, and 
graciously displayed their bosoms while enhancing their faces with veils. 
Buttons were coming into fashion for fastenings,49 having before been merely 
Omaments; we are reversing that movement now. Silks, cloth of gold, brocade, 


lace, jewelry in the hair, on neck and hands and dress and shoes, made even stout 
women sparkle; and under this protective brilliance nearly all upper-class 
women developed a Rubensian amplitude. 

The homes of the poor remained as in former centuries, except that glass 
windows were now general. But the villas and town houses (hotels) of the rich 
were no longer gloomy donjons; they were commodious and well-furnished 
mansions, with spacious fountained courts, broad winding stairs, overhanging 
balconies, and sharply sloping roofs that cut the sky and sloughed the snow; they 
were equipped with servants’ rooms, storerooms, guard room, porter’s room, 
linen room, laundry, wine cellar, and bakery, in addition to the great hall and 
bedrooms of the master’s family. Some chateaux, like those of Pierrefonds (c. 
1390) and Chateaudun (c. 1450), already presaged the regal castles of the Loire. 
Better preserved than any palace of the time is the house of the great capitalist 
Jacques CCEur at Bourges, a full block long, with Gothic tower of carved stone, 
omate cornices and reliefs, and Renaissance windows, the whole costing, we are 
told, some $4,000,000 in the money of today.°° Interiors were now sumptuously 
furnished: magnificent fireplaces, which could warm at least one side of a room 
and its occupants; sturdy chairs and tables indefatigably carved; cushioned 
benches along tapestried walls; gigantic dressers and cupboards displaying gold 
and silver plate, and far lovelier glass; thick carpets, and floors of polished oak 
or enameled tiles; and high canopied beds vast enough to hold the lord, his lady, 
and a child or two. On these recumbent thrones the men and women of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries slept naked;>! nightgowns were not yet an 
indispensable impediment. 


Vil. LETTERS 


Among the ruins men and women continued to write books. The Postillae 
perpetuae (1322-31) of Nicholas of Lyra were major contributions to the textual 
understanding of the Bible, and prepared the way for Erasmus’ New Testament 
and Luther’s German translation. The fiction of the period favored light erotic 
tales like the Cent nouvelles nouvelles—one hundred novel novels—of Antoine 
de la Salle, or romances of chivalry like Flore et Blanchefleur. Almost as 
fictitious was the book of a Liége physician, Jehan a la Barbe, who called 
himself Sir John Mandeville, and published (c. 1370) an account of his alleged 
travels in Egypt, Asia, Russia, and Poland. John claimed to have visited all the 
places named in the Gospels: “the house where the sweet Virgin went to school,” 


the spot where “the water was warmed with which Our Lord washed the feet of 
the Apostles,” the church in which Mary “hid herself to draw milk from her 
worthy breasts; in this same church is a marble column against which she leaned, 
and which is still moist from her milk; and wherever her worthy milk fell the 
earth is still soft and white.”52 John of the Beard is at his best in describing 
China, where his eloquence was least cramped by erudition. Now and then he 
verges on science, as when he tells how a “man traveled ever eastward until he 
came to his own country again,” like Jules Verne’s M. Passepartout. He drank 
twice at the Fountain of Youth, but returned to Europe crippled with arthritis, 
which perhaps he had caught by never leaving Liége. These Travels, translated 
into a hundred languages, became one of the literary sensations of the later 
Middle Ages. 

By far the most brilliant production of French literature in the fourteenth 
century was the Chronicles of Jean Froissart. Born at Valenciennes in 1338, he 
lapsed into poetry at an early age; and at twenty-four he crossed to London to lay 
his verses at the feet of Edward IIl’s wife, Philippa of Hainaut. He became her 
secretary, met English aristocrats, and admired them too frankly to be impartial 
in his history. Lust for travel soon uprooted him, and drew him to Scotland, 
Bordeaux, Savoy, and Italy. Returning to Hainaut, he became a priest and canon 
of Chimay. Now he decided to rewrite his book in prose, and to extend it at both 
ends. He traveled again in England and France, sedulously gathering material. 
Back in Chimay he dedicated himself to finishing “this noble and pleasant 
history .... which will be much in request when I am gone... to encourage all 
valorous hearts, and to show them honorable examples.”°3 No romance could be 
more fascinating; he who begins these 1,200 ample pages with intent to leap 
from peak to peak will find the valleys inviting too, and will move gladly and 
leisurely to the end. This priest, like Julius II, loved nothing so much as war. He 
was allured by action, gallantry, aristocracy; commoners enter his pages only as 
victims of lordly strife. He did not inquire into motives; he relied too trustfully 
on embellished or prejudiced accounts; he made no pretense of adding 
philosophy to narrative. He was only a chronicler, but of all chroniclers the best. 


Drama marked time. Mysteries, moralities, “miracles,” interludes, and farces 
occupied the stages temporarily erected in the towns. Themes were increasingly 
secular, and the humor was often scandalous; but religious subjects still 
predominated, and the people never tired of spectacles representing the Passion 
of Christ. The most famous theater guild of the time—the Parisian Confrairie de 
la Passion de Notre Seigneur—specialized in acting the story of Christ’s brief 
stay in Jerusalem. One such Passion Play, by Arnoul Greban, ran to 35,000 lines. 


Poetry, too, had its guilds. Toulouse set up in 1323 a Consistori de la gaya 
sciensa, or Academy of the Gay Science; under its auspices public competitions 
in poetry sought to revive the art and spirit of the troubadours. Similar literary 
societies were formed at Amiens, Douai, and Valenciennes, preparing for the 
French Academy of Richelieu. Kings and great lords had poets as well as 
minstrels and buffoons attached to their households. The “good René,” Duke of 
Anjou and Lorraine, and titular King of Naples, supported a bevy of poets and 
artists at his courts in Nancy, Tarascon, and Aix-en-Provence, and so rivaled the 
best of his rhymers that he received the title of “Last of the Troubadours.” 
Charles V took care of Eustache Deschamps, who sang the beauty of women, 
married, denounced matrimony in a 12,000-line Le Miroir de mariage, and 
bemoaned the misery and wickedness of his time: 


Age de plomb, temps pervers, ciel d’airain, 
Terre sans fruit, et stérile et prehaigne, 
Peuple maudit, de toute douleur plein, 

Il est bien droit que de vous tous me plaigne; 
Car je ne vois rien au monde qui vienne 
Fors tristement et a confusion, 

Et qui tout maux en ses faits ne comprenne, 
Hui est le temps de tribulation.V!, 54 


Christine de Pisanu reared in Paris as the daughter of Charles V’s Italian 
physician, was left with three children and three relatives to support when her 
husband died; she did it miraculously by writing exquisite poetry and patriotic 
history, she deserves a passing obeisance as the first woman in Western Europe 
to live by her pen. Alain Chartier was more fortunate; his love poems—like La 
belle dame sans merci, which melodiously chided women for hoarding their 
charms—so captivated the aristocracy that a future queen of France, Margaret of 
Scotland, was said to have kissed the lips of the poet as he slept on a bench. 
Etienne Pasquier, a century later, told the legend charmingly: 


When many were astonished at this—for to speak the truth Nature 
had placed a beautiful spirit in a most ungraceful body—the lady told 
them they must not be surprised at this mystery, for it was not the man 
whom she desired to kiss but the lips whence had issued such golden 
words.°5 


The finest French poet of the age did not have to write poetry, for he was the 
nephew of Charles VI and the father of Louis XII. But Charles, Duke of Orléans, 
was taken prisoner at Agincourt, and spent twenty-five years (1415-40) in 
genteel captivity in England. There, heavy of heart, he consoled himself by 
writing tender verses about the beauty of women and the tragedy of France. For 
a time all France sang his song of spring: 


Le temps a laissié son manteau, 

De vent, de froidure, et de pluye, 

Et s’est vétu de brouderie 

Du soleil luyant, cler et beau. 

Il n’y a beste, ne oyseau 

Qu’en son jargon ne chante ou crie: 
Le temps a laissié son manteau. VL 26 


Even in England there were pretty girls, and Charles forgot his griefs when 
modest loveliness passed by: 


Dieu! qu’il fait bon la regarder, 

La gracieuse, bonne et belle! 

Pour les grands biens qui sont en elle 
Chacun est pres de la louer. 


Qui se pourrait d’elle lasser? 

Tout jour sa beauté renouvelle. 
Dieu! qu’il fait bon la regarder, 

La gracieuse, bonne, et belle!V1'1, 58 


Allowed at last to return to France, he made his castle at Blois a happy center 
of literature and art, where Villon was received despite his poverty and his 
crimes. When old age came, and Charles could no longer join in the revels of his 
young friends, he made his excuses to them in graceful lines that might have 
served as his epitaph: 


Saluez moi toute la compaignie 

Ou a present estes a chtere lye, 

Et leurs dites que voulentiers seroye 
Avecques eulx, mais estre n’y pourroye, 
Pour Viellesse qui m’a eu sa baillie. 


Au temps passé Jennesse sy jolie 

Me gouvernoit; las! or ny suy ge mye. 
Amoureus fus, or ne le suy ge mye, 

Et en Paris menoye bonne vie. 

Adieu, bon temps, ravoir ne vous saroye!... 
Saluez moi toute la compaignie.!*, 59 


Vill. ART 


The artists of France were in this epoch superior to her poets, but they too 
suffered from her bitter impoverishment. No lavish patronage supported them, of 
city, Church, or king. The communes, which had expressed the pride of their 
guilds through majestic temples to an unquestioned faith, had been weakened or 
destroyed by the extension of royal authority, and the enlargement of the 
economy from a local to a national frame. The French Church could no longer 
finance or inspire such stupendous structures as had risen in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries from the soil of France. Faith as well as wealth had declined; 
the hope that in those centuries had undertaken at once the Crusades and the 
cathedrals—the enterprise and its prayer—had lost its generative ecstasy. It was 
more than the fourteenth century could do to finish, in architecture, what a more 
sanguine era had begun. Even so, Jean Ravi completed Notre Dame in Paris 
(1351), Rouen added a “Lady Chapel” (1302) to a cathedral already dedicated to 
Our Lady, and Poitiers gave her cathedral its proud west front (1379). 

The Rayonnant style of Gothic design was now (1275 f.) gradually yielding to 
a Geometrical Gothic that stressed Euclidean figures instead of radiating lines. In 
this manner Bordeaux built her cathedral (1320-25), Caen raised a handsome 
spire (shattered in the second World War) on the church of St. Pierre (1308), 
Auxerre gave her cathedral a new nave (1335), Coutances (1371-86) and 
Amiens (1375) added lovely chapels to their historic shrines, and Rouen 
enhanced her architectural glory with the noble church of St. Ouen (1318-1545). 

In the final quarter of the fourteenth century, when France thought herself 
victorious, her architects displayed a new Gothic, joyous in spirit, exuberant in 
carved detail, fancifully intricate in tracery, reveling recklessly in ornament. The 
ogive, or pointed arch of a continued curve, became now an ogee, or tapered 
arch of a reversed curve, like the tongue of flame that gave the style its 
Flamboyant name. Capitals fell into disuse; columns were fluted or spiraled; 
choir stalls were profusely carved, and were closed with iron screens of delicate 


lacery; pendentives became stalactites; vaults were a wilderness of intertwined, 
disappearing, reappearing ribs; the mullions of the windows shunned the old 
solid geometrical forms, and flowed in charming frailty and incalculable 
willfulness; spires seemed built of decoration; structure vanished behind 
omament. The new style made its debut in the chapel of St. Jean-Baptiste (1375) 
in the cathedral of Amiens; by 1425 it had captured France; in 1436 it began one 
of its fragile miracles, the church of St. Maclou at Rouen. Perhaps the revival of 
French courage and arms by Joan of Arc and Charles VII, the growth of 
mercantile wealth as instanced by Jacques Coeur, and the inclination of the rising 
bourgeoisie to luxurious ornament helped the Flamboyant style to its triumph in 
the first half of the fifteenth century. In that feminine form Gothic survived till 
French kings and nobles brought back from their wars in Italy the classical 
architectural ideas of the Renaissance. 

The growth of civil architecture revealed the rising secularism of the time. 
Kings and dukes thought there were churches enough, and built themselves 
palaces to impress the people and house their mistresses; rich burghers spent 
fortunes on their homes; municipalities announced their wealth through splendid 
hotels-de-ville, or city halls. Some hospitals, like Beaune’s, were designed with a 
fresh and airy beauty that must have lulled the ill to health. At Avignon the 
popes and cardinals gathered and nourished a diversity of artists; but the 
builders, painters, and sculptors of France were now usually grouped about a 
noble or a king. Charles V built the chateau of Vincennes (1364—73) and the 
Bastille (1369), and commissioned the versatile André Beauneveii to carve 
figures of Philip VI, John II, and Charles himself for the imposing array of royal 
tombs that crowd the ambulatory and crypt of St. Denis (1364). Louis of Orléans 
raised the chateau of Pierrefonds, and John, Duke of Berry, though hard on his 
peasants, was one of the great art patrons of history. 

For him Beaunevet illustrated a Psalter in 1402. It was but one in a series of 
illuminated manuscripts that stand near the top in what might be called the 
chamber music of the graphic arts. For the same discriminating lord, Jacquemart 
de Hesdin painted Les petites heures, Les belles heures, and Les grandes heures, 
all illustrating books of “hours” for the canonical daily prayers. Again for Duke 
John the brothers Pol, Jehannequin, and Herman Malouel of Limburg produced 
Les tres riches heures (1416)—sixty-five delicately beautiful miniatures 
picturing the life and scenery of France: nobles hunting, peasants working, a 
countryside purified with snow. These Very Rich Hours, now hidden even from 
tourist eyes in the Condé Museum at Chantilly, and the miniatures made for Le 
bon roi, René of Anjou, were almost the last triumphs of illumination; for in the 
fifteenth century that art was challenged both by wood-block engraving and by 


the development of thriving schools of mural and easel painting at 
Fontainebleau, Amiens, Bourges, Tours, Moulins, Avignon, and Dijon, not to 
speak of the masters who worked for the dukes of Burgundy. Beaunevei and the 
Van Eycks brought Flemish styles of painting to France; and through Simone 
Martini and other Italians at Avignon, and the Angevin rule in Naples (1268- 
1435), Italian art influenced the French long before French arms invaded Italy. 
By 1450 French painting stood on its own feet, and marked its coming of age 
with the anonymous Pieta of Villeneuve, now in the Louvre. 

Jean Fouquet is the first clear personality in French painting. Born at Tours 
(1416), he studied for seven years in Italy (1440-47), and returned to France 
with that predilection for classical architectural backgrounds which in the 
seventeenth century would become a mania with Nicolas Poussin and Claude 
Lorrain. Nevertheless he painted several portraits that are powerful revelations 
of character: Archbishop Juvénal des Ursins, Chancellor of France—stout and 
stern and resolute, and not too pious for statesmanship; Etienne Chevalier, 
treasurer of the realm—a melancholy man troubled by the impossibility of 
raising money as fast as a government can spend it; Charles VII himself, after 
Agnes Sorel had made a man of him; and Agnés in the rosy flesh, transformed 
by Fouquet into a cold and stately Virgin with downcast eyes and uplifted breast. 
For Chevalier, Jean illuminated a Book of Hours, brightening the tedium of ritual 
prayer with almost fragrant scenes from the valley of the Loire. An enameled 
medallion in the Louvre preserves Fouquet as he saw himself—no princely 
Raphael riding high, but a simple artisan of the brush, dressed for work, eager 
and diffident, worried and resolved, bearing the mark of a century of poverty on 
his brow. However, he passed without mishap from one reign to another, and 
rose at last to be peintre du roi for the incalculable Louis XI. After many years 
of labor comes success, and soon thereafter death. 


IX. JOAN OF ARC: 1412-31 


In 1422 the repudiated son of Charles VI had himself proclaimed king as 
Charles VII. In her desolation France looked to him for help, and fell into deeper 
despair. This timid, listless, heedless youth of twenty hardly credited his own 
proclamation, and probably shared the doubts of Frenchmen as to the legitimacy 
of his birth. Fouquet’s portrait of him shows a sad and homely face, pockets 
under the eyes, and an overreaching nose. He was fearfully religious, heard three 
Masses daily, and allowed no canonical hour to pass without reciting its 


appointed prayers. In the intervals he attended to a long succession of mistresses, 
and begot twelve children upon his virtuous wife. He pawned his jewels, and 
most of the clothes from his back, to finance resistance to England, but he had 
no stomach for war, and left the struggle to his ministers and his generals. 
Neither were they enthusiastic or alert; they quarreled jealously among 
themselves—all but the faithful Jean Dunois, the natural son of Louis, Duke of 
Orléans. When the English moved south to lay siege to that city (1428), no 
concerted action was taken to resist them, and disorder was the order of the day. 
Orléans lay at a bend in the Loire; if it fell, all the south, now hesitantly loyal to 
Charles VII, would join the north to make France an English colony. North and 
south alike watched the siege, and prayed for a miracle. 

Even the distant village of Domremy, half asleep by the Meuse on the eastern 
border of France, followed the struggle with patriotic and religious passion. The 
peasants there were fully medieval in faith and sentiment; they lived from nature 
but in the supernatural; they were sure that spirits dwelled in the surrounding air, 
and many women vowed that they had seen and talked with them. Men as well 
as women there, as generally throughout rural France, thought of the English as 
devils who hid their tails in their coattails. Someday, said a prophecy current in 
the village, God would send a pucelle, a virgin maid, to save France from these 
demons, and end the long Satanic reign of war.6? The wife of the mayor of 
Domremy whispered these hopes to her goddaughter Joan. 

Joan’s father, Jacques d’Arc, was a prosperous farmer, and probably gave no 
mind to such tales. Joan was noted among these pious people for her piety; she 
was fond of going to church, confessed regularly and fervently, and busied 
herself with parochial charities. In her little garden the fowls and the birds ate 
from her hand. One day, when she had been fasting, she thought she saw a 
strange light over her head, and that she heard a voice saying, “Jeanne, be a good 
obedient child. Go often to church.”6! She was then (1424) in her thirteenth year; 
perhaps some physiological changes mystified her at this most impressionable 
time. During the next five years her “voices”—as she called the apparitions— 
spoke many counsels to her, until at last it seemed to her that the Archangel 
Michael himself commanded her: “Go to the succor of the King of France, and 
thou shalt restore his kingdom.... Go to M. Baudricourt, captain at Vaucouleurs, 
and he will conduct thee to the King.” And at another time the voice said: 
“Daughter of God, thou shalt lead the Dauphin to Reims that he may there 
receive worthily his anointing” and coronation. For until Charles should be 
anointed by the Church, France would doubt his divine right to rule; but if the 
holy oil should be poured upon his head France would unite behind him and be 
saved. 


After a long and troubled hesitation Joan revealed her visions to her parents. 
Her father was shocked at the thought of an innocent girl undertaking so 
fantastic a mission; rather than permit it, he said, he would drown her with his 
own hands.®2 To further restrain her he persuaded a young villager to announce 
that she had promised him her hand in marriage. She denied it; and to preserve 
the virginity that she had pledged to her saints, as well as to obey their 
command, she fled to an uncle, and prevailed upon him to take her to 
Vaucouleurs (1429). There Captain Baudricourt advised the uncle to give the 
seventeen-year-old girl a good spanking, and to restore her to her parents; but 
when Joan forced her way into his presence, and firmly declared that she had 
been sent by God to help King Charles save Orléans, the bluff commandant 
melted, and, even while thinking her charmed by devils, sent to Chinon to ask 
the King’s pleasure. Royal permission came; Baudricourt gave the Maid a 
sword, the people of Vaucouleurs bought her a horse, and six soldiers agreed to 
guide her on the long and perilous journey across France to Chinon. Perhaps to 
discourage male advances, to facilitate riding, and to win acceptance by generals 
and troops, she donned a masculine and military garb—jerkin, doublet, hose, 
gaiters, spurs—and cut her hair like a boy’s. She rode serene and confident 
through towns that vacillated between fearing her as a witch and worshiping her 
as a Saint. 

After traveling 450 miles in eleven days she came to the King and his council. 
Though his poor raiment gave no sign of royalty, Joan (we are told—for how 
could legend keep its hands from her history?) singled him out at once, and 
greeted him courteously: “God send you long life, gentle Dauphin.... My name is 
Jeanne la Pucelle. The King of Heaven speaks to you through me, and says that 
you shall be anointed and crowned at Reims, and be lieutenant of the King of 
Heaven, who is King of France.” A priest who now became the Maid’s chaplain 
said later that in private she assured the King of his legitimate birth. Some have 
thought that from her first meeting with Charles she accepted the clergy as the 
rightful interpreters of her voices, and followed their lead in her counsel to the 
King; through her the bishops might displace the generals in forming the royal 
policies.®° Still doubtful, Charles sent her to Poitiers to be examined by pundits 
there. They found no evil in her. They commissioned some women to inquire 
into her virginity, and on that delicate point too they were satisfied. For, like the 
Maid, they held that a special privilege belonged to virgins as the instruments 
and messengers of God. 

Dunois, in Orléans, had assured the garrison that God would soon send 
someone to their aid. Hearing of Joan, he half believed his hopes, and pleaded 
with the court to send her to him at once. They consented, gave her a black 


horse, clothed her in white armor, put in her hand a white banner embroidered 
with the fleur-de-lis of France, and dispatched her to Dunois with a numerous 
escort bearing provisions for the besieged. It was not hard to find entry to the 
city (April 29, 1429); the English had not surrounded it entirely, but had divided 
their two or three thousand men (less than the Orléans garrison) among a dozen 
forts at strategic points in the environs. The people of Orléans hailed Joan as the 
Virgin incarnate, followed her trustfully even into dangerous places, 
accompanied her to church, prayed when she prayed, wept when she wept. At 
her command the soldiers gave up their mistresses, and struggled to express 
themselves without profanity; one of their leaders, La Hire, found this 
impossible, and received from Joan a dispensation to swear by his baton. It was 
this Gascon condottiere who uttered the famous prayer: “Sire God, I beg Thee to 
do for La Hire what he would do for Thee wert Thou a captain and La Hire were 
God.” 64 

Joan sent a letter to Talbot, the English commander, proposing that both 
armies should unite as brothers and proceed to Palestine to redeem the Holy 
Land from the Turks; Talbot thought that this exceeded his commission. Some 
days later a part of the garrison, without informing Dunois or Joan, issued 
beyond the walls and attacked one of the British bastions. The English fought 
well, the French retreated; but Dunois and Joan, having heard the commotion, 
rode up and bade their men renew the assault; it succeeded, and the English 
abandoned their position. On the morrow the French attacked two other forts and 
took them, the Maid being in the thick of the fight. In the second encounter an 
arrow pierced her shoulder; when the wound had been dressed she returned to 
the fray. Meanwhile the sturdy cannon of Guillaume Duisy hurled upon the 
English fortress of Les Tourelles balls weighing 120 pounds each. Joan was 
spared the sight of the victorious French slaughtering 500 Englishmen when that 
stronghold fell. Talbot concluded that his forces were inadequate for the siege, 
and withdrew them to the north (May 8). All France rejoiced, seeing in the 
“Maid of Orléans” the hand of God; but the English denounced her as a 
sorceress, and vowed to take her alive or dead. 

On the day after her triumph Joan set out to meet the King, who was 
advancing from Chinon. He greeted her with a kiss, and accepted her plan to 
march through France to Reims, though this meant passing through hostile 
terrain. His army encountered English forces at Meung, Beaugency, and Patay, 
and won decisive victories, tarnished with vengeful massacres that horrified the 
Maid. Seeing a French soldier slay an English prisoner, she dismounted, held the 
dying man’s head in her hands, comforted him, and sent for a confessor. On July 
15 the King entered Reims, and on the seventeenth he was anointed and crowned 


with awesome ceremonies in the majestic cathedral. Jacques d’Arc, coming up 
from Domrémy, saw his daughter, still in her male attire, riding in splendor 
through the religious capital of France. He did not neglect the occasion, but 
through her intercession secured a remission of taxes for his village. For a 
passing spell Joan considered her mission accomplished, and thought, “If it 
would please God that I might go and tend sheep with my sister and brother.” 65 

But the fever of battle had entered her blood. Acclaimed as inspired and holy 
by half of France, she almost forgot now to be a saint, and became a warrior. She 
was Strict with her soldiers, scolded them lovingly, and deprived them of the 
consolations that all soldiers hold as their due; and when she found two 
prostitutes accompanying them she drew her sword and struck one so manfully 
that the blade broke and the woman died.©® She followed the King and his army 
in an attack upon Paris, which was still held by the English; she was in the van in 
clearing the first foss; approaching the second, she was struck in the thigh by an 
arrow, but remained to cheer on the troops. Their assault failed, they suffered 
1,500 casualties, and cursed her for thinking that a prayer could silence a gun; 
this had not been their experience. Some Frenchwomen, who had jealously 
waited for her first reverse, censured her for leading an assault on the feast of the 
Virgin’s birth (September 8, 1429). She retired with her detachment to 
Compiégne. Besieged there by Burgundians allied with the English, she bravely 
led a sally, which was repulsed; she was the last to retreat, and found the gates of 
the town closed before she could reach them. She was dragged from her horse, 
and was taken as a captive to John of Luxembourg (May 24, 1430). Sir John 
lodged her honorably in his castles at Beaulieu and Beaurevoir. 

His good fortune brought him a dangerous dilemma. His sovereign, Duke 
Philip the Good of Burgundy, demanded the precious prize; the English urged 
Sir John to surrender her to them, hoping that her ignominious execution would 
break the charm that had so heartened the French. Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of 
Beauvais, who had been driven from his diocese for supporting the English, was 
sent by them to Philip with powers and funds to negotiate the transfer of the 
Maid to British authority, and was promised the archbishopric of Rouen as the 
reward of his success. The Duke of Bedford, controlling the University of Paris, 
induced its pundits to advise Philip to hand over Joan, as a possible sorceress 
and heretic, to Cauchon as the ecclesiastical head of the region in which she had 
been captured. When these arguments were rejected, Cauchon offered to Philip 
and John a bribe of 10,000 gold crowns ($250,000?). This too proving 
inadequate, the English government laid an embargo on all exports to the Low 
Countries. Flanders, the richest source of the Duke’s revenue, faced bankruptcy. 
John, over the entreaties of his wife, and Philip, despite his Good name, finally 


accepted the bribe and surrendered the Maid to Cauchon, who took her to 
Rouen. There, though formally a prisoner of the Inquisition, she was placed 
under English guard in the tower of a castle held by the Earl of Warwick as the 
governor of Rouen. Shackles were put on her feet, and a chain was fastened 
around her waist and bound to a beam. 

Her trial began on February 21,1431, and continued till May 30. Cauchon 
presided, one of his canons served as prosecutor, a Dominican monk represented 
the Inquisition, and some forty men learned in theology and law were added to 
the panel. The charge was heresy. To check the monstrous regiment of magic- 
mongers that infested Europe, the Church had made the claim to divine 
inspiration a heresy punishable with death. Witches were being burned for 
pretending to supernatural powers; and it was a common opinion, among 
churchmen and laymen, that those who made such claims might actually have 
received supernatural powers from the Devil. Some of Joan’s jurors seem to 
have believed this in her case. In their judgment her refusal to acknowledge that 
the authority of the Church, as the vicar of Christ on earth, could override that of 
her “voices” proved her a sorceress. This became the opinion of the majority of 
the court.6” Nevertheless they were moved by the guileless simplicity of her 
answers, by her evident piety and chastity; they were men, and seem at times to 
have felt a great pity for this girl of nineteen, so obviously the prey of English 
fear. “The king of England,” said Warwick, with soldierly candor, “has paid 
dearly for her; he would not on any consideration whatever have her die a 
natural death.” ©° Some jurors argued that the matter should be laid before the 
pope—which would free her and the court from English power. Joan expressed a 
desire to be sent to him, but drew a firm distinction that ruined her: she would 
acknowledge his supreme authority in matters of faith, but as concerned what 
she had done in obedience to her voices she would own no judge but God 
Himself. The judges agreed that this was heresy. Weakened by months of 
questioning, she was persuaded to sign a retraction; but when she found that this 
still left her condemned to lifelong imprisonment within English jurisdiction, she 
revoked her retraction. English soldiers surrounded the court, and threatened the 
lives of the judges if the Maid should escape burning. On May 31 a few of the 
judges convened, and sentenced her to death. 

That very morning the faggots were piled high in the market place of Rouen. 
Two platforms were placed near by—one for Cardinal Winchester of England 
and his prelates, another for Cauchon and the judges; and 800 British troops 
stood on guard. The Maid was brought in on a cart, accompanied by an 
Augustinian monk, Isambart, who befriended her to the last, at peril to his life. 
She asked for a crucifix; an English soldier handed her one that he had fashioned 


from two sticks; she accepted it, but called also for a crucifix blessed by the 
Church; and Isambart prevailed upon the officials to bring her one from the 
church of Saint Sauveur. The soldiers grumbled at the delay, for it was now 
noon. “Do you intend us to dine here?” their captain asked. His men snatched 
her from the hands of the priests, and led her to the stake. Isambart held up a 
crucifix before her, and a Dominican monk mounted the pyre with her. The 
faggots were lighted, and the flames rose about her feet. Seeing the Dominican 
still beside her, she urged him to descend to safety. She invoked her voices, her 
saints, the Archangel Michael, and Christ, and was consumed in agony. A 
secretary to the English king anticipated the verdict of history: “We are lost,” he 
cried; “we have burned a saint.” 

In 1455 Pope Calixtus II, at the behest of Charles VII, ordered a 
reexamination of the evidence upon which Joan had been condemned; and in 
1456 (France being now victorious) the verdict of 1431 was, by the ecclesiastical 
court of review, declared unjust and void. In 1920 Benedict XV numbered the 
Maid of Orléans among the saints of the Church. 


X. FRANCE SURVIVES: 1431-53 


We must not exaggerate the military importance of Joan of Arc; probably 
Dunois and La Hire would have saved Orléans without her; her tactics of 
reckless assault won some battles and lost others; and England was feeling the 
cost of a Hundred Years’ War. In 1435 Philip of Burgundy, England’s ally, tired 
of the struggle and made a separate peace with France. His defection weakened 
the hold of the English on the conquered cities of the south; one by one these 
expelled their alien garrisons. In 1436 Paris itself, for seventeen years a captive, 
drove out the British, and Charles VII at last ruled in his capital. 

Strange to tell, he who had for so long been a do-nothing shadow of a king, 
had learned by this time to govern—to choose competent ministers, to 
reorganize the army, to discipline turbulent barons, to do whatever was needed 
to make his country free. What had wrought this transformation? The inspiration 
of Joan had begun it, but how weak he still seemed when he raised not a finger 
to save her! His remarkable mother-in-law, Yolande of Anjou, had helped him 
with wise counsel, had encouraged him to receive and support the Maid. Now— 
if we may trust tradition—she gave her son-in-law the mistress who for ten years 
ruled the heart of the King. 


Agnés Sorel was the daughter of a squire in Touraine. Orphaned in childhood, 
she had been brought up to good manners by Isabelle, Duchess of Lorraine. 
Isabelle took her, then twenty-three, to visit the court in Chinon (1432) in the 
year after Joan’s death. Snared in the girl’s chestnut tresses, and in love with her 
laughter, Charles marked her out as his own. Yolande found her tractable, hoped 
to use her in influencing the King, and persuaded Marie, her daughter, to accept 
this latest of her husband’s mistresses.£9 Agnes remained till death faithful in 
this infidelity, and a later king, Francis I, after much experience in such matters, 
praised the “Lady of Beauty” as having served France better than any cloistered 
nun. Charles “relished wisdom from such lips”; he allowed Agnés to shame him 
out of indolence and cowardice into industry and resolution. He gathered about 
him able men like Constable Richemont, who led his armies, and Jacques Coeur, 
who restored the finances of the state, and Jean Bureau, whose artillery brought 
recalcitrant nobles to heel and sent the English scurrying to Calais. 

Jacques Coeur was a condottiere of commerce; a man of no pedigree and little 
schooling, who, however, could count well; a Frenchman who dared to compete 
successfully with Venetians, Genoese, and Catalans in trade with the Moslem 
East. He owned and equipped seven merchant vessels, manned them by hiring 
convicts and snatching vagrants from the streets, and sailed his ships under the 
flag of the Mother of God. He amassed the greatest fortune of his time in France, 
some 27,000,000 francs, when a franc was worth some five dollars in the 
emaciated currency of our day. In 1436 Charles gave him charge of the mint, 
soon afterward of the revenues and expenditures of the government. A States- 
General of 1439, enthusiastically supporting Charles’s resolve to drive the 
English from French soil, empowered the King, by a famous succession of 
ordonnances (1443-47), to take the whole taille of France—i.e., all taxes 
hitherto paid by tenants to their feudal lords; the government’s revenue now rose 
to 1,800,000 crowns ($45,000,000?) a year. From that time onward the French 
monarchy, unlike the English, was independent of the Estates’ “power of the 
purse,” and could resist the growth of a middle-class democracy. This system of 
national taxation provided the funds for the victory of France over England; but 
as the King could raise the rate of assessment, it became a major tool of royal 
oppression, and shared in causing the Revolution of 1789. Jacques Coeur played 
a leading role in these fiscal developments, earning the admiration of many and 
the hatred of a powerful few. In 1451 he was arrested on a charge—never proved 
—of hiring agents to poison Agnés Sorel. He was condemned and banished, and 
all his property was confiscated to the state—an elegant method of exploitation 
by proxy. He fled to Rome, where he was made admiral of a papal fleet sent to 


the relief of Rhodes. He was taken ill at Chios, and died there in 1456, aged 
sixty-one. 

Meanwhile Charles VII, guided by Coeur, had established an honest coinage, 
rebuilt the shattered villages, promoted industry and commerce, and restored the 
economic vitality of France. He compelled the disbandment of private 
companies of soldiers, and gathered these into his service to form the first 
standing army in Europe (1439). He decreed that in every parish some virile 
citizen, chosen by his fellows, should be freed from all taxation, should arm 
himself, practice the use of weapons, and be ready at any moment to join his like 
in the military service of the King. It was these francs-tireurs, or free bowmen, 
who drove the English from France. 

By 1449 Charles was prepared to break the truce that had been signed in 
1444. The English were surprised and shocked. They were weakened by internal 
quarrels, and found their fading empire in France relatively as expensive to 
maintain in the fifteenth century as India in the twentieth; in 1427 France cost 
England £68,000, brought her £57,000. The British fought bravely but not 
wisely; they relied too long on archers and stakes, and the tactics that had 
stopped the French cavalry at Crécy and Poitiers proved helpless at Formigny 
(1450) against the cannon of Bureau. In 1449 the English evacuated most of 
Normandy; in 1451 they abandoned its capital, Rouen. In 1453 great Talbot 
himself was defeated and killed at Castillon; Bordeaux surrendered; all Guienne 
was French again; the English kept only Calais. On October 19, 1453, the two 
nations signed the peace that ended the Hundred Years’ War. 


I. We may define capital as goods or funds used to produce goods for consumption; a capitalist as an 
investor or provider of capital; capitalism as an economic system or process dominated by capitalists. 


II. The assumption that these two decrees referred to a law of the Salic Franks prohibiting the inheritance of 
land by women is now generally rejected;® the inheritance of land by women had long since become 
ordinary in France. 


III. It was already a century old, for cannon had been used by the Berbers at Sidgilmessa in 1247.12 


IV. This was apparently at first a proper name, Delphinus (Dolphin), which, often repeated in the ruling 
families of Vienne and Auvergne, became (c. 1250) a title of dignity. In 1285 it was officially conferred 
upon the eldest son of the Count of Vienne, and Delphinatus 01 Dauphiné was thenceforth used to designate 
the county, of which Grenoble is now the principal seat. In 1349 Count Humboldt II of the Viennois sold 
the Dauphiné, with the title Dauphin, to Charles of Valois, son of King John I. When Charles became king 
in 1364 he transferred the title to his eldest son; and thereafter the eldest son of a French king was regularly 
known as the Dauphin of the Viennois. 


V. Playing cards entered Europe probably in the fourteenth century; the first definite mention of them is in 
1379. Apparently they came from the Moslems through Africa, Spain, and the crusaders. The Chinese claim 


to have used them as early A.D. 1120.34 


VI. O age of lead, perverse time, sky of brass, Land without fruit, sterile and profitless, People accursed, 
with every sorrow full!—Is it not right that I should mourn you all? 

For I see nothing in tomorrow’s world, Grievously sad and all disorderly, Comprising every evil in its 
deeds. Today the time of tribulation comes. 


VI. The year has changed his mantle cold 
Of wind, of rain, of bitter air; 

And he goes clad in cloth of gold, 
Of laughing sun and season fair; 

No bird or beast of wood or wold 
But doth with cry or song declare, 

The year lays down his mantle cold.57 


VII. O God! how good it is to see her, 
Gracious one, so good and fair! 

For all choice virtues that are in her 
Each will offer praises rare. 

Who then can weary of her beauty, 
Fresh each day beyond compare? 

O God! how good it is to see her, 
Gracious one, so good and fair! 


IX. Salute for me all the company 
Where now you meet in comradery, 
And say how gladly I would be 
One of their band if it could be; 
Age holds me in captivity, 
In time long past Youth joyously 
Governed my life; gone now is he. 
Lover was I, ne’er more must be; 
In Paris led a life so free. 
Good-by, good times I ne’er shall see!... 
Salute for me all the company. 


CHAPTER IV 
Gallia Phoenix 


1453-1515 


1. LOUIS XI: 1461-83 


‘Tue son of Charles VII was an exceptionally troublesome dauphin. Married 
against his will at thirteeen (1436) to Margaret of Scotland, aged eleven, he 
revenged himself by ignoring her and cultivating mistresses. Margaret, who 
lived on poetry, found peace in an early death (1444), saying, as she died, “Fie 
upon life! Speak to me no more of it.”! Louis twice rebelled against his father, 
fled to Flanders after the second attempt, and waited fretfully for power. Charles 
accommodated him by starving himself to death (1461);2 and for twenty-two 
years France was ruled by one of her strangest and greatest kings. 

He was now thirty-eight, thin and ungainly, homely and melancholy, with 
distrustful eyes and far-reaching nose. He looked like a peasant, dressed like an 
impoverished pilgrim in a rough gray gown and a shabby felt hat, prayed like a 
saint, and ruled as if he had read The Prince before Machiavelli was born. He 
scorned the pomp of feudalism, laughed at traditions and formalities, questioned 
his own legitimacy, and shocked all thrones with his simplicity. He lived in the 
gloomy palace Des Tournelles in Paris, or in the chateau of Plessis-les-Tours 
near Tours, usually like a bachelor, though a second time married; penurious 
though possessing France; keeping only the few attendants he had had in his 
exile, and eating such food as any peasant might afford. He looked not an iota, 
but would be every inch, a king. 

He subordinated every element of character to his resolve that France should 
under his hammer be forged out of feudal fragmentation into monarchic unity 
and monolithic strength, and that this centralized monarchy should lift France 
out of the ashes of war to new life and power. To his political purpose he gave 
his thinking day and night, with a mind clear, cunning, inventive, restless, like 
Caesar counting nothing done if anything remained to do. “As for peace,” said 
Comines, “he could hardly endure the thought of it.” 3 However, he was 
unsuccessful in war, and preferred diplomacy, espionage, and bribery to force; 
he brought men around to his purposes by persuasion, flattery, or fear, and kept a 
large staff of spies in his service at home and abroad; he paid regular secret 
salaries to the ministers of England’s Edward IV.4 He could yield, bear insult, 


play at humility, wait his chance for victory or revenge. He made major 
blunders, but recovered from them with unscrupulous and disconcerting 
ingenuity. He attended to all deails of government, and forgot nothing. Yet he 
spared time for literature and art, read avidly, collected manuscripts, recognized 
the revolution that printing presaged, and enjoyed the company of educated men, 
particularly if they were Bohemians in the Parisian sense. In his Flanders exile 
he had joined the Count of Charolais in forming an academy of scholars, who 
salted their pedantry with jolly Boccaccian tales; Antoine de la Salle gathered 
some of these in the Cent nouvelles nouvelles. He was hard on the rich, careless 
of the poor, hostile to artisan guilds, favorable to the middle class as his 
strongest support, and in any class ruthless with those who opposed him. After a 
rebellion in Perpignan he ordered that any banished rebel who dared to return 
should have his testicles amputated.° In his war with the nobles he had some 
special enemies or traitors imprisoned for years in iron cages eight by eight by 
seven feet; these were contrived by the bishop of Verdun, who later occupied 
one for fourteen years. At the same time Louis was much devoted to the 
Church, needing her aid against nobles and states. He had a rosary nearly always 
at hand, and repeated paternosters and Ave Marias with the assiduity of a dying 
nun. In 1472 he inaugurated the Angelus—a midday Ave Maria for the peace of 
the realm. He visited sacred shrines, conscripted relics, bribed the saints to his 
service, took the Virgin into partnership in his wars. When he died, he himself 
was represented as a Saint on an abbey portal in Tours. 

With the help of his faults he created modern France. He found it a loose 
association of feudal and ecclesiastical principalities; he made it a nation, the 
most powerful in Latin Christendom. He brought in silk weavers from Italy, 
miners from Germany; he improved harbors and transport, protected French 
shipping, opened new markets to French industry, and allied the government of 
France with the rising mercantile and financial bourgeoisie. He saw that the 
extension of commerce across local and national frontiers required a strong 
central administration. Feudalism was no longer needed for the protection and 
management of agriculture; the peasantry was slowly freeing itself from a 
stagnant serfdom; the time had passed when the feudal barons could make their 
own laws, mint their own coins, play sovereign in their domains; by fair means 
or foul he would bring them, one by one, to submission and order. He restricted 
their right to trespass on peasant properties in their hunts, established a 
governmental postal service that ran through their estates (1464), forbade them 
to wage private wars, and demanded of them all the back dues they had failed to 
pay to their liege lords, the kings of France. 


They did not like him. Representatives of 500 noble families met in Paris and 
formed the Ligue du bien public (1464) to uphold their privileges in the sacred 
name of the public good. The Count of Charolais, heir to the throne of 
Burgundy, joined this League, eager to add northeastern France to his duchy. 
Louis’ own brother, Charles, Duke of Berry, decamped to Brittany and headed 
the revolt. Enemies and armies rose against the King on every side. If they could 
unite he was lost; his only hope was to defeat them piecemeal. He dashed south 
across the Allier River and compelled a hostile force to surrender; he rushed 
back north just in time to prevent a Burgundian army from entering his capital. 
Each side claimed victory in the battle of Montlhéry; the Burgundians retreated, 
Louis entered Paris, the Burgundians returned with allies and laid siege to the 
city. Unwilling to risk rebellion by Parisians too intelligent to starve, Louis 
yielded by the treaty of Conflans (1465) almost all that his foes demanded— 
lands, money, offices; brother Charles received Normandy. Nothing was said 
about the public good; the people had to be taxed to raise the required sums. 
Louis bided his time. 

Charles soon slipped into war with Duke Francis of Brittany, who captured 
him; Louis marched into Normandy and regained it bloodlessly. But Francis, 
rightly suspecting that Louis wanted Brittany too, joined with the Count of 
Charolais—who had now become Duke Charles the Bold of Burgundy—in an 
offensive alliance against the irrepressible King. Louis strained every nerve of 
diplomacy, made a separate peace with Francis, and agreed to a conference with 
Charles at Péronne. There, in effect, Charles took him prisoner, and compelled 
him to cede Picardy and share in the sack of Liége. Louis returned to Paris at the 
nadir of his power and repute; even the magpies were taught to mock him 
(1468). Two years later, in this reciprocation of treachery, Louis took advantage 
of Charles’s preoccupation in Gelderland, and marched his troops into Saint- 
Quentin, Amiens, and Beauvais. Charles persuaded Edward IV to unite with him 
against France, but Louis bought Edward off. Knowing Edward’s keen 
appreciation of women, he invited him to come and divert himself with the 
ladies of Paris; moreover, he would assign to Edward, as royal confessor, the 
Cardinal of Bourbon, who “would willingly absolve him if he should commit 
any sin by way of love or gallantry.”” He maneuvered Charles into war with 
Switzerland; and when Charles was killed Louis took not only Picardy but 
Burgundy itself (1477). He soothed the Burgundian nobles with gold, and 
pleased the people by taking a Burgundian mistress. 

Now he felt strong enough to turn upon the barons who had so often fought 
him, and had so seldom obeyed his summons to come out and fight for France. 
Many of the lords who had conspired against him in 1465 were dead, or 


incapacitated by age. Their successors had learned to fear a king who cut off the 
heads of traitorous aristocrats and confiscated their estates, who had built a 
strong army of mercenaries, and seemed always able to raise immense sums for 
purchases and bribes. Preferring to spend his subjects’ money rather than their 
lives, Louis bought Cerdagne and Roussillon from Spain. He acquired Rochelle 
through his brother’s death; he took Alengon and Blois by force; he persuaded 
René to bequeath Provence to the French crown (1481); a year later Anjou and 
Maine reverted to the monarchy; in 1483 Flanders, seeking the aid of Louis 
against the Holy Roman Empire, ceded to him the county of Artois, with the 
thriving cities of Arras and Douai. With the barons subdued, and the municipal 
parlements and communes submitting to the King, Louis accomplished for 
France that national unification and centralized administration which, a decade 
later, Henry VII was to achieve for England, Ferdinand and Isabella for Spain, 
and Alexander VI for the Papal States. Though this substituted one tyranny for 
many, it was at the time a progressive move, enhancing internal order and 
external security, standardizing currency and measurements, molding dialects 
into a language, and furthering the growth of vernacular literature in France. The 
monarchy was not absolute; the nobles retained large powers, and the consent of 
the States-General was usually required for new taxes. The nobles, the officials, 
and the clergy were exempt from taxation: the nobles on the ground that they 
fought for the people, the officials because they were so poorly paid and bribed, 
and the clergy because they protected king and country with their prayers. Public 
opinion and popular customs checked the King; the local parlements still 
claimed that no royal edict could become law in their districts until they had 
accepted and registered it. Nevertheless the path had been opened to Louis XIV 
and L’état c’est moi. 

Amid all these triumphs Louis himself decayed in body and mind. He 
imprisoned himself at Plessis-les-Tours, fearing assassination, suspicious of all, 
seeing hardly anyone, punishing faults and defections cruelly, and now and then 
dressing himself in robes whose magnificence contrasted with the poor garb of 
his early reign. He became so gaunt and pale that those who saw him could 
hardly believe that he was not already dead.® For years he had suffered agonies 
from piles,? and had had occasional apoplectic strokes. On August 25, 1483, 
another attack deprived him of speech; and five days later he died. 

His subjects rejoiced, for he had made them pay unbearably for his defeats 
and victories; the people had grown poorer, as France had become greater, under 
his merciless statesmanship. Nevertheless later ages were to benefit from his 
subordination of the nobles, his reorganization of finance, administration, and 
defense, his promotion of industry, commerce, and printing, his formation of a 


modern unified state. “If,” wrote Comines, “all the days of his life were 
computed in which joys and pleasures outweighed his pains and trouble, they 
would be found so few that there would be twenty mournful ones to one 
pleasant.” 10 He and his generation paid for the future prosperity and splendor of 
France. 


If. (TALIAN ADVENTURE 


Charles VIII was thirteen when his father died. For eight years his sister, 
Anne de Beaujeu, only ten years his elder, wisely ruled France as regent. She 
reduced governmental expenditures, forgave the people a quarter of the poll tax, 
recalled many exiles, freed many prisoners, and successfully resisted the attempt 
of the barons, in their Guerre Folle or Foolish War (1485), to regain the semi- 
sovereignty that Louis had overthrown. When Brittany joined with Orléans, 
Lorraine, Angouléme, Orange, and Navarre in a further revolt, her diplomacy 
and the generalship of Louis de la Trémouille defeated them all, and she ended 
the turmoil triumphantly by arranging the marriage of Charles to Anne of 
Brittany, who brought her great duchy as dowry to the crown of France (1491). 
The Regent then retired from the government, and lived her remaining thirty-one 
years in peaceful oblivion. 

The new queen was quite another Anne. Short, flat, thin, and lame, with a 
stubby nose over a spacious mouth on a Gothically elongated face, she had a 
mind of her own, as shrewd and parsimonious as any Bretonne’s should be. 
Though she dressed simply in black gown and hood, she could, on occasions of 
state, gleam with jewelry and cloth of gold; and it was she, rather than Charles, 
who favored artists and poets, and commissioned Jean Bourdichon to paint Les 
heures d’Anne de Bretagne. Never forgetting her beloved Brittany and its ways, 
she hid her pride in modesty, sewed industriously, and struggled to reform the 
morals of her husband and his court. 

Charles, says the gossipy BrantOme, “loved women more than his slight 
constitution could endure.” 11 After his marriage he restricted himself to one 
mistress. He could not complain of the Queen’s looks; he himself was a 
macrocephalic hunchback, his features homely, his eyes big and colorless and 
myopic, his underlip thick and drooping, his speech hesitant, his hands twitching 
spasmodically.12 However, he was good-natured, kindly, sometimes idealistic. 
He read chivalric romances, and conceived the notion of reconquering Naples 
for France, and Jerusalem for Christendom. The house of Anjou had held the 


Kingdom of Naples (1268-1435) until evicted by Alfonso of Aragon; the claims 
of the Anjou dukes had been bequeathed to Louis XI; they were now proclaimed 
by Charles. His council thought him the last person in the world to lead an army 
in a major war; but they hoped that diplomacy might ease his way, and that a 
captured Naples would allow French commerce to dominate the Mediterranean. 
To protect the royal flanks they ceded Artois and Franche-Comté to Maximilian 
of Austria, and Cerdagne and Roussillon to Ferdinand of Spain; they thought to 
get half of Italy for the parings of France. Heavy taxes, pawned gems, and loans 
from Genoese bankers and Lodovico, Regent of Milan, provided an army of 
40,000 men, one hundred siege guns, eighty-six ships of war. 

Charles set out gaily (1494), perhaps not loath to leave two Annes behind. He 
was welcomed in Milan (which had a score to settle with Naples), and found its 
ladies irresistible. He left a trail of natural children on his march, but 
handsomely refused to touch a reluctant maiden who had been conscripted to his 
pleasure by his valet-de-chambre; instead, he sent for her lover, presided over 
their betrothal, and gave her a dowry of 500 crowns.!5 Naples had no force 
capable of resisting his; he entered it in easy triumph (1495), enjoyed its scenery, 
cuisine, women, and forgot Jerusalem. He was apparently one of the lucky 
Frenchmen who did not contract, in this campaign, the venereal disease that was 
later called morbus gallicus because it spread so rapidly in France after the 
troops’ return. A “Holy Alliance” of Alexander VI, Venice, and Lodovico of 
Milan (who had changed his mind) forced Charles to evacuate Naples and retreat 
through a hostile Italy. His reduced army fought an indecisive engagement at 
Fornovo (1495), and hastened back to France, carrying with it, among other 
contagions, the Renaissance. 

It was at Fornovo that Pierre Terrail, Seigneur de Bayard, then twenty-two, 
first displayed the courage that earned him half the famous title of le chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche. Born in the Chateau Bayard in the Dauphiné, he 
came of a noble family every head of which, for two centuries past, had died in 
battle; and in this encounter Pierre seemed bent on continuing the tradition. He 
had two horses killed under him, captured an enemy standard, and was knighted 
by his grateful King. In an age of coarseness, promiscuity, and treachery he 
maintained all the virtues of chivalry—magnanimous without display, loyal 
without servility, honorable without offensive pride, and carrying through a 
dozen wars a spirit so kindly and gay that contemporaries called him le bon 
chevalier. We shall meet him again. 

Charles survived his Italian journey by three years. Going to watch a game of 
tennis at Amboise, he struck his head against a loosened door, and died of a 
cerebral lesion at the age of twenty-eight. As his children had predeceased him, 


the throne passed to his nephew the Duke of Orléans, who became Louis XII 
(1498). Born to Charles of Orléans when the poet was seventy, Louis was now 
thirty-six, and already in feeble health. His morals were abnormally decent for 
the time, and his manners were so frank and amiable that France learned to love 
him despite his futile wars. He seemed guilty of discourtesy when, in the year of 
his accession, he divorced Jeanne de France, daughter of Louis XI; but he had 
been forced by that pliantly inflexible king to marry the unprepossessing girl 
when he was but eleven years old. He could never develop affection for her; and 
now he persuaded Alexander VI—in return for a French bride, county, and 
pension to the Pope’s son, Caesar Borgia—to annul that marriage on grounds of 
consanguinity, and to sanction his union with the widowed Anne of Brittany, 
who carried her duchy in her trousseau. They took up their abode at Blois, and 
gave France a royal model of mutual devotion and loyalty. 

Louis XII illustrated the superiority of character to intellect. He had not the 
shrewd mind of Louis XI, but he had good will and good sense, and wit enough 
to delegate many of his powers to wisely chosen aides. He left administration, 
and most policy, to his lifelong friend Georges, Cardinal d’Amboise; and this 
prudent and kindly prelate managed affairs so well that the whimsical public, 
when any new task arose, would shrug its shoulders and say, “Let Georges do 
it.”!4 France was astonished to find its taxes reduced, first by a tenth, then by a 
third. The King, though reared in riches, spent as little as possible on himself and 
his court, and fattened no favorites. He abolished the sale of offices, forbade the 
acceptance of gifts by magistrates, opened the governmental postal service to 
private use, and bound himself to choose, for any administrative vacancy, one of 
three men nominated by the judiciary, and not to remove any state employee 
except after open trial and proof of dishonesty or incompetence. Some 
comedians and courtiers made fun of his economies, but he took their humor in 
good spirit. “Amongst their ribaldries,” he said, “they may sometimes tell us 
useful truths; let them amuse themselves, provided they respect the honor of 
women.... . I had rather make courtiers laugh by my stinginess than make my 
people weep by my extravagance.”!5 The surest means of pleasing him was to 
show him some new way of benefiting the people.!© They expressed their 
gratitude by calling him Pére du Peuple. Never in its memory had France known 
such prosperity. 

It was a pity that this happy reign tarnished its record with further invasions 
of Italy. Perhaps Louis and other French kings undertook these sallies to occupy 
and decimate the quarrelsome nobles who might otherwise have harassed France 
with civil war, threatening the still unstable monarchy and national unity. After 
twelve years of victory in Italy, Louis XII had to withdraw his troops from the 


peninsula, and then lost to the English at Guinegate (1513) an engagement 
derisively called the Battle of the Spurs because the French cavalry fled from the 
field in such unwonted haste. Louis made peace, and was content thereafter to be 
only King of France. 

The death of Anne of Brittany (1514) completed the cycle of his woes. She 
had given him no heir, and it was with little pleasure that he married his daughter 
Claude to Francis, Count of Angouléme, now next in line for the throne. His 
aides urged him, at fifty-two, to take a third wife and cheat the ebullient Francis 
by begetting a son. He accepted Mary Tudor, the sixteen-year-old sister of Henry 
VII. She led the ailing King a merry and exhausting life, insisting on all the 
attentions due to beauty and youth. Louis died in the third month of his marriage 
(1515), leaving to his son-in-law a defeated but prosperous France that 
remembered with affection the Father of the People. 


III. THE RISE OF THE CHATEAUX 


Every French art but ecclesiastical architecture now felt the influence of the 
strengthened monarchy and its Italian forays. Church building kept to 
Flamboyant Gothic, declaring its own decadence through extravagant decoration 
and prodigal detail, but dying like an operatic courtesan with all the fascination 
of feminine delicacy, adornment, and grace. Even so, some splendid churches 
were begun in this age: St. Wulfram at Abbeville, St. Etienne du Mont at Paris, 
and the perfect little shrine raised at Brou by Margaret of Austria to the memory 
of her husband Philibert II of Savoy. Old structures received new charms. Rouen 
Cathedral called its north portal the Portail des Libraires from the bookstalls that 
stood in the court; money contributed for indulgences to eat butter in Lent 
financed the lovely south tower, which French humor therefore named the Tour 
de Beurre; and Cardinal d’Amboise found funds for the west front in the same 
Flamboyant style. Beauvais gave its unfinished masterpiece a south transept 
whose portal and rose window excel most main fagades; Senlis, Tours, and 
Troyes improved their fanes; and at Chartres Jean le Texier built a luxuriant 
northwest steeple and a gorgeous choir screen that showed Renaissance ideas 
impinging upon Gothic lines. At Paris the exquisite Tour St. Jacques is the 
restored survivor of a church raised in this period to St. James the Greater. 

Noble civic buildings redeemed the strife and chaos of the age. Stately city 
halls rose in Arras, Douai, Saint-Omer, Noyon, Saint-Quentin, Compiégne, 
Dreux, Evreux, Orléans, Saumur. Grenoble built a Palais de Justice in 1505, 


Rouen a still more resplendent one in 1493; Robert Ango and Rolland Leroux 
designed it in ornate Gothic, the nineteenth century redecorated it, the second 
World War gutted it. 

This was the first century of the French chateaux. The Church had been made 
subject to the state; the enjoyment of this world encroached upon preparation for 
the next; the kings would themselves be gods, and make for their leisure a 
Mohammedan paradise along the Loire. Between 1490 and 1530 the chateau fort 
or castle changed into the chateau de plaisance. Charles VIII, returning from his 
Neapolitan campaign, demanded of his architects a palace as splendid as those 
that he had seen in Italy. He brought back with him the architect Fra Giovanni 
Giocondo, the sculptor and painter Guido Mazzoni, the woodworker Domenico 
Bernabei “Boccador,” and nineteen other Italian artists, even a landscape 
architect, Domenico Pacello.!7 He had already restored the old castle at 
Amboise; now he commissioned these men, aided by French builders and 
artisans, to transform it “in the style of Italy” into a luxurious logis du roi, a 
royal lodge.!8 The result was superb: a mass of towers, pinnacles, cornices, 
corbels, dormers, and balconies, rising imperially on a slope overlooking the 
peaceful river. A new species of architecture had come to birth. 

The style offended patriots and purists by wedding Gothic towers to 
Renaissance palaces, and by replacing Flamboyant decoration with classical 
forms and details. The walls, the cylindrical towers, the high, sloping roofs, the 
machicolated battlements, the occasional moats, were still medieval, recalling 
the time when a man’s home had to be his castle and his fort; but the new spirit 
brought the dwelling out of its massive martial shell, broadened the windows in 
rectilinear line to let in the sun, beautified them with frames of carved stone, 
adorned the interior with classical pilasters, moldings, medallions, statues, 
arabesques, and reliefs, and surrounded the building with gardens, fountains, 
flowers, and, usually, a hunting wood or a smiling plain. In these amazing homes 
of luxury, darkness gave place to light, medieval fear and gloom to Renaissance 
confidence, audacity, and joy. The love of life became an architectural style. 

We should credit this first age of the chateaux unduly if we assigned to it 
either their origin or their full development. Many of them had pre-existed as 
castles, and were merely modified; the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
perfected the form to an aristocratic elegance, the eighteenth changed the mood 
and replaced the gay lyric of the chateaux with the grandiose epic of Versailles. 
Chinon’s castle-chateau was already old when Charles VII received Joan there 
(1429), and Loches had had a long history as a royal residence and jail when 
Lodovico il Moro came there as a prisoner (1504) after Louis XII’s second 
capture of Milan. About 1460 Jean Bourré, state minister to Louis XI, restored 


the thirteenth-century castle of Langeais into a form essentially medieval— 
though it is still one of the best preserved of the chateaux. At Chaumont, toward 
1473, Charles d’Amboise built another chateau in the medieval manner; and at 
Gaillon his brother the Cardinal raised an immense castle-chateau (1497-1510), 
which the Revolution incontinently destroyed. Dunois, noble “bastard of 
Orléans,” restored the chateau of Chateaudun (1464), and the Cardinal of 
Orléans-Longueville gave it a new wing in the Gothic-Renaissance compromise. 
The chateau of Blois still contains thirteenth-century portions; Louis XII built 
for it an east wing in a harmonious union of brick and stone, of Gothic portal and 
Renaissance windows; but its supreme glory awaited Francis L 

Gothic sculpture made its exit with infinite grace in the exquisitely carved 
decoration of the tombs and retable in the church at Brou, where the figure of the 
Sibyl Agrippa is as fair a form as any at Chartres or Reims. But meanwhile 
Italian artists were remolding French sculpture to Renaissance independence, 
symmetry, and grace. Intercourse between France and Italy was growing through 
the visits of ecclesiastics, diplomats, merchants, and travelers; imported Italian 
objects of art, especially small bronzes, served as envoys of Renaissance and 
classical forms and taste. With Charles VII and Georges and Charles d’ Amboise 
the movement became an impetuous stream. It was Italian artists who founded 
the Italianizing “School of Amboise” at the country capital of the kings. The 
tombs of French Royalty in the church of St. Denis are a monumental record of 
the transition from the somber dignity of Gothic sculpture to the smooth 
elegance and joyous decoration of Renaissance design, proclaiming glory and 
celebrating beauty even in the triumph of death. 

The transition was personified in Michel Colombe. Born about 1431, he was 
already described in 1467 as “the supreme sculptor of the French realm,” long 
before the French invasion and absorption of Italy. Gallic sculpture had 
heretofore been nearly all in stone; Colombe imported Genoese marble, and 
carved it into figures still stern and stiff with Gothic intensity, but set in frames 
exuberant with classic ornament. For the chateau of Gaillon he cut a spacious 
high relief of St. George and the Dragon—a, lifeless knight on a spirited horse, 
all enclosed within columns, moldings, and coping of Renaissance design. In 
The Virgin of the Pillar, carved in stone for the church of St. Galmier, Colombe 
achieved the full delicacy of the Italian style in the modesty and tenderness of 
the features, the smooth lines of the falling hair. And perhaps it was Colombe 
who, in old age, chiseled the Easter Sepulcher (1496) in the priory church at 
Solesmes.! 

In painting, France felt the influence of the Netherlands as well as that of 
Italy. Nicolas Froment began with an almost Dutch realism in The Resurrection 


of Lazarus. But in 1476 he moved from Avignon to Aix-en-Provence, and 
painted for René of Anjou a triptych, The Burning Bush, whose central panel, 
showing the Virgin enthroned, has Italian qualities in its background, its brunette 
Madonna, its majestic Moses, its charming angel, its alert hound and trustful 
sheep; herc¢ Italy has won a complete victory. A like evolution of style marked 
the work of the “Master of Moulins”—probably Jean Perréal. He went to Italy 
with Charles VIII and again with Louis XI; he returned with half the arts of the 
Renaissance in his repertoire—miniaturist, muralist, portraitist, sculptor, and 
architect. At Nantes he designed—and Colombe carved—the imposing tomb of 
Duke Francis II of Brittany; and at Moulins he commemorated his patrons, Anne 
and Pierre of Beaujeu, with the handsome portraits that now hang in the Louvre. 

The minor arts did not maintain their late-medieval excellence. Whereas the 
Flemish illuminators had long since passed to secular subjects and earthly 
scenes, the miniatures of Jean Bourdichon in Les beures d’Anne de Bretagne 
(1508) represented a return to medieval simplicity and piety—the lovely legends 
of the Virgin and her Child, the tragedy of Golgotha, the triumph of resurrection, 
the stories of the saints; the drawing poor, the backgrounds classical, the color 
rich and pure, all in a serene atmosphere of feminine refinement and sentiment.19 
As if in contrast, the stained glass of the time adopted a Flemish naturalism at 
first sight unsuited to windows bringing transfigured light to cathedral floors; yet 
the glass painted in this period for Auch, Rouen, and Beauvais catches some of 
the thirteenth-century glory. Limoges now rekindled its furnaces, which had 
been cold for a century, and rivaled Italy and Islam in painting vessels with 
translucent enamels. The wood carvers had not lost their skill; Ruskin thought 
the choir stalls of Amiens Cathedral the best in France.2° Colorful tapestries 
from the end of the fifteenth century caught the attention of George Sand in the 
Chateau de Brissac (1847), and became a treasure of the Musée de Cluny at 
Paris; and the Musée des Gobelins has a stirring tapestry (c. 1500) of musicians 
playing in a garden of fleurs-de-lis. 

All in all, excepting the chateaux, the fifteenth century was a fallow age in 
French art. The soil was plowed by soldiers’ feet and fertilized with wartime 
blood; but only toward the end of the period would men have the means and 
leisure to sow the seeds of the harvest that Francis I would reap. The self-portrait 
of Fouquet betrays an age of humiliation and distress; the miniatures of his pupil 
Bourdichon reflect the familial peace of Louis XII’s second marriage, and the 
smiling ease of a recovered land. The worst was over for France; the best was 
about to come. 


IV. FRANCOIS VILLON: 1431-80 


Nevertheless this century of strife and chaos produced a major poet and a 
major historian. As one result of a national economy and a centralized 
government, French literature now used the language of Paris, whether the 
author came from Brittany, Burgundy, or Provence. As if to prove that French 
had matured, Philippe de Comines chose it, not Latin, for his Mémoires. He took 
his surname from Comines in Flanders, where he was born. He came of favored 
lineage, for Duke Philip V was his godfather, he was brought up at the 
Burgundian court, and at seventeen (1464) he was on the staff of the Count of 
Charolais. When the Count, become Charles the Bold, captured Louis XI at 
Péronne, Comines resented the behavior of the Duke, perhaps foresaw his fall, 
and wisely passed to the service of the King. Louis made him chamberlain and 
enriched him with estates, and Charles VIII sent him on important diplomatic 
missions. Meanwhile Comines composed two classics of historical literature: 
Mémoires, cronique, et hystoire du roy Louis onziesme, and Cronique du roi 
Charles huytiesme—natratives written in clear and simple French by a man who 
knew the world and had shared in the events that he described. 

These books instance the extraordinary wealth of French literature in 
memoirs. They have their faults: they spend themselves mostly upon war; they 
are not as fresh and vivid as Froissart or Villehardouin or Joinville: they make 
too many curtsies to God while admiring the unscrupulous statecraft of Louis 
XI; and more often than not the discursive digressions are pits of platitudes. 
None the less Comines is the first modern philosophical historian: he seeks the 
relations of cause and effect, analyzes character, motives, and pretenses, judges 
conduct objectively, and studies events and original documents to illuminate the 
nature of man and the state. In these regards he anticipates Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini, and in his pessimistic estimate of mankind: 


Neither natural reason, nor our own knowledge, nor love of our 
neighbor, nor anything else is always sufficient to restrain us from 
doing violence to one another, or to withhold us from retaining what 
we already have, or to deter us from usurping the possessions of others 
by all possible means.... Wicked men grow the worse for their 
knowledge, but the good improve extremely.2! 


Like Machiavelli, he hopes that his book will teach princes a trick or two: 


Perhaps inferior persons will not give themselves the trouble to read 
these memoirs, but princes... may do it, and find some information to 
reward their pains.... For though neither enemies nor princes are 
always alike, yet, their affairs being often the same, it is not altogether 
unprofitable to be informed of what is past..... One of the greatest 
means to make a man wise is to have studied histories .... and to have 
learned to frame and proportion our counsels and undertakings 
according to the model and example of our predecessors. For our life 
is but of short duration, and insufficient to give us experience of so 
many things.22 


The Emperor Charles V, the wisest Christian ruler of his age, agreed with 
Comines, and called the Mémoires his breviary. 

The general public preferred romances, farces, and satires. In 1508 appeared 
the French version of Amadis de Gaule. A dozen companies of players continued 
to present mistéres, moralities, farces, and soties—follies that made fun of 
everybody, including priests and kings. Pierre Gringore was a master of this 
form, writing and acting soties with verve and success through a generation. The 
most enduring farce in French literature, Maistre Pierre Pathelin, was first 
played about 1464, and as late as 1872.23 Pathelin is a poor lawyer starving for 
cases. He persuades a draper to sell him six ells of cloth, and invites him to 
dinner that evening to receive payment. When the draper comes, Pathelin is in 
bed raving with pretended fever, and professes to know nothing about the ells or 
the dinner. The draper leaves in disgust, meets the shepherd of his flock, accuses 
him of secretly disposing of several sheep, and hails him before a judge. The 
shepherd seeks a cheap lawyer and finds Pathelin, who coaches him to play the 
idiot and to answer all questions with the baa (French bé) of the sheep. The 
judge, baffled with baas, and confused by the draper’s mingling of complaints 
against both the shepherd and the lawyer, gives France a famous phrase by 
begging all parties, Revenons a ces moutons—“Let us come back to these 
sheep”;24 and finally, in despair of getting any logic out of the fracas, dismisses 
the case. The triumphant Pathelin asks for his fee, but the shepherd only answers 
“Baa,” and the clever deceiver is rooked by the simpleton. The story is unfolded 
with all the spirit of a Gallic altercation. Rabelais may have remembered 
Pathelin when he conceived Panurge, and Moliére reincarnated Gringore and the 
unknown author of this play. 


The one unforgettable figure in the French literature of the fifteenth century is 
Francois Villon. He lied, stole, cheated, fornicated, and killed like the kings and 


nobles of his time, but with more rhyme and reason. He was so poor that he 
could not call even his name his own. Bor Francois de Montcorbier (1431), 
reared in plague and misery in Paris, and adopted by a kindly priest, Guillaume 
de Villon, he took his foster-father’s name, disgraced it, and gave it immortality. 
Guillaume put up with the lad’s pranks and truancies, financed his studies at the 
university, and took proud comfort when Francois received the degree of master 
of arts (1452). For three years thereafter Guillaume provided him with bed and 
board in the cloisters of St. Benoit, waiting for the master to mature. 

It must have saddened the hearts of Guillaume and Francois’ mother to see 
him turning from piety to poetry, from theology to burglary. Paris was rich in 
rakes, trulls, quacks, sneak thieves, beggars, bullies, procurers, and drunks, and 
the reckless youth made friends in almost every category; for a while he served 
as a pimp.2° Perhaps he had received too much religion, and found a cloister 
cloying; it is especially difficult for a clergyman’s son to enjoy the Ten 
Commandments. On June 5, 1455, a priest, Philippe Chermoye, started a quarrel 
with him (says Frangois), and cut his lip with a knife, whereupon Villon gashed 
him so deeply in the groin that within the week Philippe was dead. A hero 
among his comrades, an outlaw hunted by the police, the poet fled from Paris 
and for almost a year hid in the countryside. 

He returned “shrunk and wan,” sharp of features and dry of skin, keeping an 
eye out for the gendarmes, picking a lock or a pocket now and then, and 
hungering for food and love. He became enamored of a bourgeois lass, who bore 
with him till she could find a better cavalier, who beat him; he loved her the 
more, but commemorated her later as “ma damoyselle au nez tortu”—‘“my lady 
of the twisted nose.” About this time (1456) he composed Le petit testament, the 
shorter of his poetic wills; for he had many debts and injuries to repay, and could 
never tell when he might close his life with a noose. He scolds his love for the 
parsimony of her flesh, sends his hose to Robert Vallée, to “clothe his mistress 
more decently,” and bequeaths to Pernet Marchand “three sheaves of straw or 
hay, upon the naked floor to lay, and so the amorous game to play.” He devises 
to his barber “the ends and clippings of my hair”; and leaves his heart, “piteous, 
pale, and numb and dead,” to her who had “so dourly banished me her sight.” 26 

After disposing of all this wealth he seems to have lacked bread. On 
Christmas Eve, 1456, he joined three others in robbing the College of Navarre of 
some 500 crowns ($12,500?). Buttressed with his share, Francois resumed his 
stay in the country. For a year he disappears from historic sight; then, in the 
winter of 1457, we find him among the poets entertained at Blois by Charles of 
Orléans. Villon took part in a poetic tournament there, and must have pleased, 
for Charles kept him through some weeks as his guest, and replenished the 


youth’s leaking purse. Then some prank or quarrel cooled their friendship, and 
Francois returned to the road, versifying an apology. He wandered south to 
Bourges, exchanged a poem for a present with Duke John IT of Bourbon, and 
rambled as far as Roussillon. We picture him, from his poetry, as living on gifts 
and loans, on fruit and nuts and hens plucked from roadside farms, talking with 
peasant girls and tavern tarts, singing or whistling on the highways, dodging the 
police in the towns. Again we lose track of him; then, suddenly, he reappears, 
condemned to death in a prison at Orléans (1460). 

We do not know what brought him to that pass; we know only that in July of 
that year Marie of Orléans, daughter of the poet duke, made a formal entry into 
the city, and that Charles celebrated the occasion with a general amnesty to 
prisoners. Villon emerged from death to life in an ecstasy of joy. Soon hungry, 
he stole again, was caught, and—his previous escapades being held against him 
—was thrown into a dark and dripping dungeon in the village of Meung-sur- 
Loire, near Orléans. Four months he lived there with rats and toads, biting his 
scarred lip, and vowing vengeance on a world that punished thieves and let poets 
starve. But not all the world was unkind. Louis XI, passing through Orléans, 
declared another amnesty, and Villon, told that he was free, danced a fandango 
on his prison straw. He rushed back to Paris or its vicinity; and now, old and 
bald and penniless at thirty, he wrote his greatest poems, which he called simply 
Les Lais (The Lays); posterity, finding so many of them cast again into the form 
of ironic bequests, termed them Le grand testament (1461-62). 

He leaves his spectacles to the hospital for blind paupers, so that they may, if 
they can, distinguish the good from the bad, the lowly from the great, among the 
skeletons in the charnel house of the Innocents. So soon in life obsessed with 
death, he mourns the mortality of beauty, and sings a Ballade des dames du 
temps jadis—of yesterday’s belles: 


Dictes moy ou, n’en quel pays, 

Est Flora la belle Romaine, 
Archipiades, ne Thais, 

Qui jut sa cousine germaine, 

Echo parlant quant bruyt on maire, 
Dessus riviére ou sus estan, 

Que beaulté of trop plus qu’humaine. 
Mais ou sont les neiges d’autan?!! 


He considers it nature’s unforgivable sin to ravish us with loveliness and then 
dissolve it in our arms. His bitterest poem is Les regrets de la belle heaulmiére 


—the lament of the fair helm-maker: 


Where is that clear and crystal brow? 
Those eyebrows arched, and golden hair? 
And those bright eyes, where are they now, 
Wherewith the wisest ravished were? 
The little nose so straight and fair, 
The tiny, tender, perfect ear; 
Where is the dimpled chin, and where 
The pouting lips so red and clear? 28 


The description proceeds from lure to lure, omitting none; and then, in plaintive 
litany, each charm decays: 


The breasts all shriveled up and gone, 
The haunches, like the paps, withdrawn, 
The thighs no longer like to thighs, 

Withered and mottled all like brawn— 


which here, alas, means sausages (saulcisses). 
And so, no longer loving love or life, Villon bequeaths himself to the dust: 


Item, my body I ordain 
Unto the earth, our grandmother; 
Thereof the worms will have small gain; 
Hunger hath worn it many a year. 


He leaves his books gratefully to his foster-father; and as a parting gift to his 
old mother he composes for her a humble ballad to the Virgin. He asks mercy of 
all but those who imprisoned him: of monks and nuns, mummers and chanters, 
lackeys and gallants, “wantons who all their charms display... brawlers and 
jugglers and tumblers gay, clowns with their apes and carpets spread .... gentle 
and simple, living and dead—I cry folk mercy, one and all.”29 So 


Here is ended (both great and small) 
Poor Villon’s Testament! When he is dead, 
Come, I pray you, to his funeral, 
Whilst the bell tinkles overhead ... 
Prince, that art gentle as a yearling gled, 
Hear what he did with his latest sigh; 


He drank a long draught of the vine-juice red. 
Whenas he felt his end draw nigh.2° 


Despite these wills and farewells, he could not so soon turn down the cup of 
life. In 1462 he went back to Guillaume de Villon and the cloisters, and his 
mother rejoiced. But the law had not forgotten him. The College of Navarre had 
him arrested, and consented to his liberation only on condition that he repay it 
his share of the loot of six years back—forty crowns a year for three years. On 
the night of his release he had the ill luck to be with two of his old crime mates 
when they started a drunken brawl in which a priest was stabbed. Apparently 
Villon had no blame in the matter; he withdrew to his room, and prayed for 
peace. Nevertheless he was again arrested; he was tortured by having water 
forced down his throat to the bursting point; and then, to his astonishment, he 
was condemned to be hanged. For several weeks he lay in close confinement, 
hoping and despairing. And now, expecting death for himself and _ his 
companions, he indited a pitiful farewell to the world. 


Men, brother men, that after us yet live, 
Let not your hearts too hard against us be; 
For if some pity of us poor men ye give, 
The sooner God shall take of you pity. 
Here are we five or six strung up, you see, 
And here the flesh, that all too well was fed, 
Bit by bit eaten and rotten, rent and shred, 
And we the bones grow dust and ash withal; 
Let no man laugh at us discomforted, 
But pray to God that He forgive us all . . 


The rain has washed and laundered us all five, 
And the sun dried and blackened; yea, perdie, 
Ravens and pies with beaks that rend and rive 
Have dug our eyes out, and plucked off for fee 
Our beards and eyebrows; never we are free, 
Not once, to rest; but here and there still sped, 
Drive at its wild will by the wind’s change led, 
More pecked of birds than fruits on garden wall; 
Men, for God’s love, let no gibe here be said, 
But pray to God that He forgive us all.31 


Not yet quite hopeless, Villon persuaded his jailer to take a message to his 
foster-father, and to convey to the court of the Parlement an appeal from a 
sentence so clearly unjust. Guillaume de Villon, who could forgive seventy 
times seven, once more interceded for the poet, who must have had some virtues 
to be so undiscourageably loved. On January 3, 1463, the court, say its record, 
“ordered that... the sentence preceding be annulled, and—having regard to the 
bad character of the said Villon—that he be banished for ten years from the town 
.... and viscounty of Paris.”32 Francois thanked the court in a joyful ballad, and 
asked for three days’ grace to “provide for my journey and bid my folk adieu.” It 
was granted, and presumably he now saw his foster-father and his mother for the 
last time. He packed his bundle, grasped the bottle of wine and the purse that 
good Guillaume gave him, received the old man’s benediction, and marched out 
of Paris and history. We hear nothing of him more. 

He was a thief, but a melodious thief, and the world has need of melody. He 
could be brutally coarse, as in the Ballade de la Grosse Margot, and he flung 
obscene epithets at women who fell short of his desires, and he was impishly 
frank in anatomical details. All this we can forgive for the sins that were 
committed against his sins, and the ever resurgent tenderness of his spirit, and 
the wistful music of his verse. He paid the penalty for wnat ne was, and left us 
only the reward. 


I. Reproduced in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 


II. Tell me where, in what land of shade, 
Bides fair Flora of Rome, and where 

Are Thais and Archipiade, 
Cousins-german of beauty rare, 

And Echo, more than mortal fair, 

That, when one calls by river-flow, 

Or marish, answers out of the air? 

But what is become of last year’s snow? 27 


CHAPTER V 
England in the Fifteenth Century 
1399-1509 


I. KINGS 


Henry tv, having reached the throne, found himself challenged by revolt. In 
Wales Owain Glyn Dwr overthrew the English domination for a moment (1401— 
08), but the future Henry V, now Prince of Wales, overcame him with dashing 
strategy; and Owen Glendower, after leading a hunted life for eight years in 
Welsh fastnesses and crags, died a few hours after receiving full pardon from his 
gallant conqueror. Synchronizing his rebellion with Glendower’s, Henry Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland, led some nobles of the north into an uprising against a 
king unable to keep all the promises he had made to them for their aid in 
deposing Richard II. The Earl’s reckless son Harry “Hotspur” (unwarrantably 
lovable in Shakespeare) led a hesitant and inadequate force against the King at 
Shrewsbury (1403); there the youth died in foolish heroism, Henry IV fought 
manfully in the front ranks, and his gay wastrel son, “Prince Hal,” displayed the 
bravery that would win Agincourt and France. These and other troubles left 
Henry little time or zest for statesmanship; his revenues limped behind his 
expenditures; he quarreled tactlessly with Parliament, and ended his reign amid 
fiscal chaos and the personal tribulations of leprosy, prolapse of the rectum, and 
venereal disease.! “He departed to God,” says Holinshed, “in the year of his age 
forty-six... in great perplexity and little pleasure.” 

In tradition and Shakespeare Henry V had lived a free and frolicsome youth, 
and had even conspired to seize the throne from a father incapacitated by illness 
but tenacious of power. Contemporary chroniclers merely hint at his revels, but 
assure us that after his accession “he was changed into another man, studying to 
be honest, grave, and modest.”3 He who had romped with topers and tarts now 
dedicated himself to leading a united Christendom against the advancing Turks 
—adding, however, that he must first conquer France. He accomplished his 
proximate aim with astonishing speed, and for a precarious moment an English 
king sat on the throne of France. German princes sent him homage, and thought 
of making him emperor. He rivaled Caesar briefly in the planning of 
campaigns, the provisioning of his armies, the affection of his troops, and in 
exposing himself in all battles and weathers. 


Suddenly, still a youth of thirty-five, he died of fever at Bois-de-Vincennes 
(1422). 

His death saved France, and almost ruined England. His popularity might 
have persuaded the taxpayers to rescue the government from bankruptcy; but his 
son Henry VI was, at accession, only nine months old, and a disgraceful 
sequence of corrupt regents and inept generals sank the treasury into 
irredeemable debt. The new ruler never rose to royal stature; he was a delicate 
and studious neurasthenic who loved religion and books, and shuddered at the 
thought of war; the English mourned that they had lost a king and won a saint. In 
1452, imitating Charles VI of France, Henry VI went mad. A year later his 
ministers signed a peace acknowledging England’s defeat in the Hundred Years’ 
War. 

Richard, Duke of York, governed for two years as Protector; in a cloudylucid 
interval Henry dismissed him (1454); the angry Duke claimed the throne through 
descent from Edward III; he branded the Lancastrian kings as usurpers, and 
joined Salisbury, Warwick, and other barons in those Wars of the Roses— 
Lancastrian red and Yorkist white—which through thirty-one years (1454-85) 
pitted noble against noble in the indefatigable suicide of the Anglo-Norman 
aristocracy, and left England impoverished and desolate. Soldiers demobilized 
by unwonted peace, and loath to resume the chores of peasantry, enlisted on 
either side, plundered the villages and towns, and murdered without qualm all 
who stood in their way. The Duke of York was killed in battle at Goldsmith’s 
Wakefield (1460), but his son Edward, Earl of March, carried on the war 
remorselessly, slaughtering all captives, with or without pedigree; while 
Margaret of Anjou, the virile queen of the gentle Henry, led the Lancastrian 
resistance with unblushing ferocity. March won at Towton (1461), ended the 
Lancastrian dynasty, and became, as Edward IV, the first Yorkist king. 

But the man who really ruled England for the next six years was Richard 
Neville, Earl of Warwick. Head of a rich and numerous clan, possessed of a 
dominating and yet engaging personality, as subtle in statesmanship as he was 
brilliant in war, “Warwick the Kingmaker” had fathered the victory at Towton, 
and had raised Edward to the throne. The King, resting from strife, dedicated 
himself to women, while Warwick governed so well that all England south of the 
Tyne and east of the Severn (for Margaret was still fighting) honored him as in 
all but name the king. When Edward rebelled against the reality and turned 
against him, Warwick joined Margaret, drove Edward from England, restored 
Henry VI to nominal power (1470), and ruled again. But Edward organized an 
army with Burgundian aid, crossed to Hull, defeated and slew Warwick at 


Barnet, defeated Margaret at Tewkesbury (1471), had Henry VI murdered in the 
tower, and lived happily ever afterward. 

He was still only thirty-one. Comines describes him as “one of the 
handsomest men of his age,” who “took no delight in anything but ladies, 
dancing, entertainment, and the chase.”° He replenished his treasury by 
confiscating the estates of the Nevilles, and by accepting from Louis XI, as 
bribes to peace, 125,000 crowns and a promise of 50,000 more per year.§ So 
eased, he could ignore a Parliament whose only use to him would have been to 
vote him funds. Feeling himself secure, he surrendered himself again to luxury 
and indolence, wore himself out lovingly, grew fat and jolly, and died at forty- 
one in the amplitude of his person and his power (1483). 

He left two sons: the twelve-year-old Edward V, and Richard, Duke of York, 
aged nine. Their uncle Richard, Duke of Gloucester, had for the past six years 
served the state as chief minister, and with such industry, piety, and skill that 
when he made himself regent England accepted him without protest, despite his 
“ill-featured limbs, crooked back, hard-favored visage, and left shoulder much 
higher than his right.”” Whether through the intoxication of power, or a just 
suspicion of conspiracies to unseat him, Richard imprisoned several notables, 
and executed one. On July 6, 1483, he had himself crowned as Richard III, and 
on July 15 the two young princes were murdered in the Tower—no one knows 
by whom. Once again the nobility rose in revolt, this time led by Henry Tudor, 
Earl of Richmond. When their modest forces met the King’s far larger army on 
Bosworth Field (1485), most of Richard’s soldiers refused to fight; and—lacking 
both a kingdom and a horse—he died in a desperate charge. The Yorkist dynasty 
ended; the Earl of Richmond, as Henry VII, began the Tudor line that would 
close with Elizabeth. 

Under the blows of necessity Henry developed the virtues and vices that 
seemed to him demanded by his place. Holbein pictured him in a Whitehall 
fresco: tall, slender, beardless, pensive, humane, hardly revealing the subtle, 
secret calculation, the cold, stern pride, the flexible but patiently obdurate will 
that brought England from its destitute disintegration under the sixth Henry to its 
wealth and concentrated power under the eighth. He loved “the felicity of full 
coffers,” says Bacon,® because he knew their persuasiveness in politics. He taxed 
the nation ingeniously, bled the rich with “benevolences” or forced gifts, made 
avid use of fines to feed his treasury and discourage crime, and winked as judges 
fitted the fine not to the offense but to the purse. He was the first English king 
since 1216 who kept his expenses within his income, and his charities and 
generosities mitigated his parsimony. He devoted himself conscientiously to 
administration, and skimped his pleasures to complete his toil. His life was 


darkened with perennial suspicion, not without cause; he trusted no one, 
concealed his purposes, and by fair means or dubious he achieved his ends. He 
established the Court of Star Chamber to try, in secret sessions, obstreperous 
nobles too powerful to fear local judges or juries; and year by year he brought 
the ruined aristocracy and the frightened prelacy into subordination to the 
monarchy. Strong individuals resented the decline of liberty and the desuetude of 
Parliament; but peasants forgave much in a king who disciplined their lords, and 
manufacturers and merchants thanked him for his wise promotion of industry 
and trade. He had found an England in feudal anarchy, a government too poor 
and disreputable to win obedience or loyalty; he left to Henry VIII a state 
respected, orderly, solvent, united, and at peace. 


I. THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH WEALTH 


Apparently nothing had been gained by the Great Revolt of 1381. Many 
servile dues were still exacted, and as late as 1537 the House of Lords rejected a 
bill for the final manumission of all serfs.9 The enclosure of “commons” was 
accelerated; thousands of displaced serfs became propertyless proletarians in the 
towns; the sheep, said Thomas More, were eating up the peasantry.!9 In some 
ways the movement was good: lands approaching exhaustion were 
renitrogenated by the grazing sheep, and by 1500 only 1 per cent of the 
population were serfs. A class of yeomen grew, tilling their own land, and 
gradually giving to the English commoner the sturdy independent character that 
would later forge the Commonwealth and build an unwritten constitution of 
unprecedented liberty. 

Feudalism became unprofitable as industry and commerce spread into a 
national and money economy bound up with foreign trade. When the serf 
produced for his lord he had scant motive for expansion or enterprise; when the 
free peasant and the merchant could sell their product in the open market the lust 
for gain quickened the economic pulse of the nation; the villages sent more food 
to the towns, the towns produced more goods to pay for it, and the exchange of 
surpluses overflowed the old municipal limits and guild restrictions to cover 
England and reach out beyond the sea. 

Some guilds became “merchant companies,” licensed by the King to sell 
English products abroad. Whereas in the fourteenth century most English trade 
had been carried in Italian vessels, the British now built their own ships, and sent 
them into the North Sea, the coastal Atlantic, and the Mediterranean. The 


Genoese and Hanseatic merchants resented these newcomers, and fought them 
with embargoes and piracy; but Henry VII, convinced that the development of 
England required foreign trade, took English shipping under governmental 
protection, and arranged with other nations commercial agreements that 
established maritime order and peace. By 1500 the “merchant adventurers” of 
England ruled the trade of the North Sea. With an eye to commerce with China 
and Japan, the farseeing King commissioner] the Italian navigator Giovanni 
Caboto, then living in Bristol as John Cabot, to seek a northern passage across 
the Atlantic (1497). Cabot had to be content with discovering Newfoundland 
and, in a second voyage (1498), exploring the coast from Labrador to Delaware; 
he died in that year, and his son Sebastian passed into the service of Spain. 
Probably neither the sailor nor his King realized that these expeditions 
inaugurated British imperialism, and opened to English trade and colonists a 
region that would in time be England’s strength and salvation. 

Meanwhile protective tariffs nourished national industry; economic order 
reduced the rate of interest sometimes to as low as 5 per cent; and governmental 
decrees rigorously regulated wages and the conditions of labor. A statute of 
Henry VII (1495) ruled 


that every artificer and labourer be at his work, between the midst of 
the month of March and the midst of the month of September, before 
five o’clock in the morning, and that he have but half an hour for his 
breakfast, and an hour and a half for his [midday] dinner, at such time 
as he hath season for sleep... and that he depart not from work... till 
between seven and eight of the clock in the evening.... And that from 
the midst of September to the midst of March every artificer and 
labourer be at their work in the springing of the day, and depart not till 
night.... and that they sleep not by day.11 


However, the worker rested and drank on Sundays, and on twenty-four 
additional holidays in the year. “Fair prices” were set by the state for many 
commodities, and we hear of arrests for exceeding these figures. Real wages, in 
relation to prices, were apparently higher in the late fifteenth century than in the 
early nineteenth. !2 

The revolts of English labor in this age stressed political rights as well as 
economic wrongs. Semi-communistic propaganda continued in almost every 
year, and workingmen were repeatedly reminded that “you be made of the same 
mold and metal that the gentles be made of; why then should they sport and play, 
and you labor and toil?—why should they have so much of the prosperity and 


treasure of this world, and ye so little?”!5 Riots against enclosures of common 
lands were numerous, and there were periodic conflicts between merchants and 
artisans; but we hear too of agitations for municipal democracy, for the 
representation of labor in Parliament, and for a reduction of taxes.14 

In June 1450, a large and disciplined force of peasants and town laborers 
marched upon London and camped at Blackheath. Their leader, Jack Cade, 
presented their grievances in an orderly document. “All the common people, 
what for taxes and tallages and other oppressions, might not live by their 
handiwork and husbandry.” 1° The Statute of Labourers should be repealed, and 
a new ministry should be formed. The government accused Cade of advocating 
communism.!, ‘6 The troops of Henry VI, and the retainers of certain nobles, met 
the rebel army at Sevenoaks (June 18, 1450) To the surprise of all, the rebels 
won, and poured into London. To appease them the King’s Council ordered the 
arrest of Lord Saye and William Crowmer, officials especially hated for their 
exactions and tyranny. On July 4 they were surrendered to the mob that besieged 
the Tower; they were tried by the rebels, refused to plead, and were beheaded. 
According to Holinshed the two heads were raised on pikes and carried through 
the streets in joyous procession; every now and then their mouths were knocked 
together in a bloody kiss.1”7 The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
Winchester negotiated a peace, granting some demands and offering amnesty. 
The rebels agreed and dispersed. Jack Cade, however, attacked the castle of 
Queens-borough in Sheppey; the government outlawed him, and on July 12 he 
was mortally wounded while resisting arrest. Eight accomplices were 
condemned to death; the rest were pardoned by the King, “to the great rejoicing 
of all his subjects.” 18 


Il. MORALS AND MANNERS 


The Venetian ambassador, about 1500, reported to his government: 


The English are for the most part—both men and women, of all 
ages—handsome and well proportioned.... They are great lovers of 
themselves, and of everything belonging to them; they think there are 
no other men than themselves, and no other world but England; and 
whenever they see a handsome foreigner they say that “he looks like 
an Englishman,” and that it is a great pity that he is not one.19 


The English might have answered that most of this description, mutatis 
mutandis, would fit all peoples. Assuredly they were a vigorous stock, in body, 
character, and speech. They swore so heartily that even Joan of Arc regularly 
called them Goddams. The women too were plainspoken, talking of matters 
physiological and genetic with a freedom that might shock the sophisticates of 
today.22 Humor was as coarse and profane as speech. Manners were rough, even 
in the aristocracy, and had to be trained and tamed by a rigid code of ceremony. 
The lusty spirit that would agitate the Elizabethans was already formed, in the 
fifteenth century, out of a life of danger, violence, and insolence. Every man had 
to be his own policeman, ready to meet blow with blow and, at need, kill with a 
steady stomach. These same powerful animals could be generous, chivalrous, 
and, on occasion, even tender. Tough warriors wept when Sir John Chandos, the 
almost “parfit knight,” died; and Margaret Paston’s letter to her sick husband 
(1443) shows how timeless and raceless love can be. We should add, however, 
that this same lady almost broke the head of her daughter for refusing to marry 
the parental choice.?1 

Girls were brought up in protective demureness and modesty, for men were 
beasts of prey, and virginity was an economic asset in the marital mart. Marriage 
was an incident in the transfer of property. Girls could legally marry at twelve, 
boys at fourteen, even without their parents’ consent; but in the upper classes, to 
accelerate property transactions, betrothals were arranged by the parents soon 
after the children reached the age of seven. Since love marriages were 
exceptional, and divorce was forbidden, adultery was popular, especially in the 
aristocracy. “There reigned abundantly,” says Holinshed, “the filthie sin of 
lechery and fornication, with abominable adulteries, speciallie in the king.”22 
Edward IV, after sampling many loves, chose Jane Shore as his favorite 
concubine. She served him with wanton fidelity, and proved a kind friend at 
court to many a petitioner. When Edward died, Richard III, possibly to parade 
his brother’s vices and disguise his own, forced her to march through London 
streets in the white robe of a public penitent. She lived to a destitute old age, 
despised and rejected by those whom she had helped.23 

Never in known history had Englishmen (now so law-abiding) been so 
lawless. A hundred years of war had made men brutal and reckless; nobles 
returning from France continued to fight in England, and employed demobilized 
soldiers in their feuds. Aristocrats shared with tradesmen a greed for money that 
overrode all morality. Petty thefts were innumerable. Merchants sold shoddy 
goods and used false weights; at one time frauds in the quality and quantity of 
exports almost ruined England’s foreign trade.24 Commerce on the seas was 
spiced with piracy. Bribery was almost universal: judges could scarcely judge 


without “gifts”; juries were paid to be friendly to plaintiff or defendant or both; 
tax collectors were “greased” to let exemptions slip readily from their palms; 
recruiting officers, like Shakespeare’s Falstaff, could be induced to overlook a 
town;2° an English army invading France was bought off by the enemy.2© Men 
were as mad for money then as now, and poets like Chaucer, having denounced 
greed, practiced it. The moral structure of society might have collapsed had not 
its foundations been mortised in the simple life of common men and women, 
who, while their betters plotted the wars and mischief of the time, maintained the 
home and carried on the race. 

All classes except merchants and proleétaires lived in the country for as much 
of the year as they might. Castles, being no longer defensible since the 
development of cannon, were slowly evolving into manor houses. Brick replaced 
stone, but modest houses were still built of wood and mud. The central hall, once 
used for all purposes, lost its old size and splendor, and shrank into a vestibule 
opening into a large living room, some small rooms, and a “drawte chamber” or 
(with) drawing room for intimate converse. Tapestries hung on rich men’s walls, 
and windows—sometimes of stained glass—brightened the once dark interior. 
The smoke of the hearth, which formerly had escaped through window, door, 
and roof, was now gathered into a chimney, and a massive fireplace dignified the 
living room. Ceilings might be timbered, floors might be tiled; carpets were still 
rare. If we may trust the literary rather than accurate Erasmus, 


almost all the floors are of clay and rushes from the marshes, so 
carelessly renewed that the foundation sometimes remains for twenty 
years, harboring, there below, spittle and vomit and wine of dogs and 
men, beer... remnants of fishes, and other filth unnameable. Hence, 
with the change of weather, a vapor exhales which in my judgment is 
far from wholesome.?7 


Beds were sumptuous with carving, flowered coverlet, and canopy. The dining 
table, in comfortable homes, was a giant masterpiece of carved walnut or oak. 
Near it, or in the hall, stood a cupboard, sideboard, or dresser where table plate 
was “dressed”—i.e., arranged for display or ornament. The “parler”—a room for 
talking—was preferred for meals. 

To save oil, the main meals were taken in daylight: “dinner” at ten in the 
morning, “supper” at five in the afternoon. Men wore their hats at table, to keep 
their long hair from getting into the food. Forks were reserved for special 
purposes, like serving salad or toasting cheese; their English use in the modern 
manner first appears in 1463.28 The knife was supplied by the guest, who carried 


it in a short sheath attached to his girdle. Etiquette required that food should be 
brought to the mouth with the fingers. As hand kerchiefs were not in use till the 
middle of the sixteenth century, men wer requested to blow their noses with the 
hand that held the knife rather than with that which conveyed the food.29 
Napkins were unknown, and diners were warned not to clean their teeth on the 
tablecloth.2° Meals were heavy; the ordinary dinner of a man of rank included 
fifteen or twenty dishes. Great lords kept great tables, feeding a hundred 
retainers, visitors, and servants daily; Warwick the Kingmaker used six oxen a 
day for his table, and sometimes fed 500 guests. Meat was the national food; 
vegetables were scarce or shunned. Beer and ale were the national drinks; wine 
was not as plentiful or popular as in France or Italy, but a gallon of beer per day 
was the usual allowance per person, even for nuns. The English, said Sir John 
Fortescue (c. 1470), “drink no water, unless at certain times upon religious score, 
or by way of doing penance.” 31 

Dress was splendid in the aristocracy. Simple men wore a plain gown or 
hood, or a short tunic convenient for work; moneyed men liked furred and 
feathered hats, flowered robes, or fancy jackets bulging at the sleeves, and tight 
high hose which, Chaucer’s parson complained, “shewen... the horrible swollen 
members, that seemeth .... hernia, and eke the buttocks... as it were the hindre 
part of a she-ape in the fulle of the moon.” Chaucer himself when a page, had a 
flaming costume with one hose red and the other black The long pointed shoes 
of the fourteenth century disappeared in the fifteenth, and shoes became rounded 
or broad at the toe. As for “the outrageous array of wommen, God wot that 
though the visages of somme of them seem ful chaste and debonaire, yet notifie 
they,” by “the horrible disordinate scantinesse” of their dress, their 
“likerousnesse” (lecherousness) “and pride.”22 However, the pictures that have 
come down to us show the alluring sex tightly encased in a plethora of garments 
from ears to feet. 

Amusements ranged from checkers and chess, backgammon and dice, to 
fishing and hunting, archery and jousts. Playing cards reached England toward 
the end of the fifteenth century; today they still dress their kings and queens in 
the fashion of that time. Dancing and music were as popular as gambling; nearly 
every Englishman took part in choral song; Henry V rivaled John Dunstable 
among the outstanding composers of the day; and English singers were 
acclaimed on the Continent. Men played tennis, handball, football, bowls, 
quoits; they wrestled and boxed, set cocks to fighting, baited bears and bulls. 
Crowds gathered to see acrobats and ropewalkers perform the feats that amused 
antiquity and amaze modemity. Kings and nobles kept jugglers, jesters, and 
buffoons; and a Lord of Misrule, appointed by the king or queen, superintended 


the sports and revels of Christmastide. Women moved freely among men 
everywhere: drank in taverns, rode to the hounds, hunted with falcons, and 
distracted the spectators from the combatants at tournaments; it was they who, 
led by the queen, judged the jousters and awarded the golden crown. 

Travel was still travail, but nobody seemed to stay home—a bad mark for 
monogamy. Roads were mud or dust, and robbers made no distinction of race, 
sex, Class, or creed. Inns were picturesque and dirty, stocked with roaches, rats, 
and fleas. Nearly every one of them had a Doll Tearsheet for sale, and virtue 
could hardly find a bed. The poor went on foot, the well-to-do on horseback, 
usually in armed companies; the very rich used newfangled horse-drawn coaches 
—reputedly invented by a fifteenth-century Hungarian in the village of Kocz. 
Lordly carriages were carved and painted and gilded, cushioned and curtained 
and carpeted; even so they were less comfortable than camels, and as undulant as 
a fishing smack. Ships were no better than in antiquity, or worse; that which 
brought King John from Bordeaux to London in 1357 took twelve days. 

Crime flourished. Towns were too poor to have any but unpaid volunteer 
police; but all males were required to join in the “hue and cry” after a fleeing 
criminal. Deterrents were sought in severe penalties for the few who were 
caught; burglary, larceny, arson, and sacrilege, as well as murder and treason, 
were punished with hanging on any convenient tree, and the corpse was left as a 
warning to others and a feast for crows. The practice of torture-both on the 
accused and on witnesses—developed under Edward IV, and continued for 200 
years.23 Lawyers abounded. 

Perhaps we judge the age too harshly, forgetting the barbarities of our 
enlightened century. Sir John Fortescue, Chief Justice under Henry VI, thought 
more highly of his time, and wrote in its honor two works once renowned. In a 
dialogue, De laudibus legum Angliae, he praised the laws of England, gloried in 
the right of trial by jury, mourned the use of torture, and, like a thousand 
philosophers, warned princes to make themselves the law-abiding servants of the 
people. In Monarchia, or Governance of England, he compared France and 
England patriotically: in France men could be condemned without public trial, 
the States-General was rarely called, the King levied taxes on necessities like 
salt and wine. After so exalting his country, Sir John concluded that all 
governments should be subject to the pope, usque ad pedum oscula—“even to 
kissing his feet.” 34 


IV. THE LOLLARDS 


Archbishop Arundel, in 1407, reaffirmed the supremacy of canon or 
ecclesiastical law over all secular legislation, and condemned as a major heresy 
any rejection of a papal decree.25 Recovering from Wyclif, the Church grew 
stronger in fifteenth-century England, and rising wealth overflowed into its 
coffers. “Chantries” were now a frequent form of contribution:-persons 
expecting death paid for the building of a chapel and for the chanting of Masses 
to expedite their souls into paradise. As some twenty bishops and twenty-six 
abbots sat in the House of Lords with only forty-seven laymen, the Church 
controlled the major chamber of Parliament. To offset this, Henry VII—and later 
Henry VIII—insisted on the right of the kings to nominate the bishops and 
abbots of England from the eligible clergy; and this dependence of the hierarchy 
on the monarchy eased the clerical surrender to Henry VIII’s assertion of royal 
supremacy over the English Church. 

Meanwhile Wyclif’s Poor Preachers continued to spread their anticlerical 
ideas. As early as 1382 a monastic chronicler reported, with frightened 
exaggeration, that “they multiplied exceedingly, like budding plants, and filled 
the whole realm.... You could scarce meet two men on the road but that one of 
them was a disciple of Wyclif.” °° They found their readiest audience among the 
industrial workers, especially the weavers of Norfolk. In 1395 the Lollards felt 
strong enough to present to Parliament a bold statement of their principles. They 
opposed clerical celibacy, transubstantiation, image worship, pilgrimages, 
prayers for the dead, the wealth and endowment of the Church, the employment 
of ecclesiastics in state offices, the necessity of confession to priests, the 
ceremonies of exorcism, and the worship of the saints. In other pronouncements 
they recommended that all should read the Bible frequently, and should follow 
its precepts as superior to the decrees of the Church. They denounced war as 
unchristian, and luxury as immoral; they called for sumptuary laws that would 
compel a return to simple foods and dress; they abhorred oaths, and substituted 
for them such phrases as “I am sure,” or “It is sooth”—i.e., truth; already the 
Puritan mind and view were taking form in Britain.3” A few preachers mingled 
socialism with their religion, but most of them refrained from attacking private 
property, and sought the support of knights and gentry as well as of peasants and 
proleétaires. 

Nevertheless the upper classes could not forget their narrow escape from 
social revolution in 1381, and the Church found in them a new readiness to 
protect her as a stabilizing force in the community. Richard II threatened with 
arrest the representatives of the Lollards in Parliament, and reduced them to 
silence. In 1397 the English bishops petitioned the King for the execution of 
impenitent heretics “as in other realms subject to the Christian religion,”3® but 


Richard was loath to go to such lengths. In 1401, however, Henry IV and his 
Parliament issued the famous statute De haeretico comburendo: all persons 
declared by an ecclesiastical court to be persistent heretics were to be bummed, 
and all heretical books were to be destroyed. In that same year William Sawtrey, 
a Lollard priest, was burned at the stake. Other Lollards were arrested, recanted, 
and were treated leniently. In 1406 the Prince of Wales presented to Henry IV a 
petition alleging that the propaganda of the Lollards, and their attacks on 
monastic property, threatened the whole existing fabric of society. The King 
ordered a more vigorous prosecution of the heretics, but the absorption of the 
bishops in the politics of the Papal Schism temporarily deflected their energy 
from the hunt. In 1410 John Badby, a Lollard tailor, was condemned by the 
Church, and was burned in Smithfield Market. Before the faggots were lighted 
“Prince Hal” pleaded with Badby to recant, and offered him life and money; 
Badby refused, and mounted the pyre to his death.39 

The Prince came to the throne in 1413 as Henry V, and gave his full support 
to the policy of suppression. One of his personal friends was Sir John Oldcastle, 
Lord Cobham, whom some of Shakespeare’s audience later identified with 
Falstaff.49 Oldcastle had served the nation well in the field, but he tolerated and 
protected Lollard preachers on his lands in Herefordshire and Kent. Thrice the 
bishops summoned him to trial; thrice he refused to come; he yielded, however, 
to a writ from the King, and appeared before the bishops (1413) in that chapter 
house of St. Paul’s where Wyclif had stood trial thirty-six years before. He 
affirmed his sincere Christianity, but would not reject the Lollard views on 
confession or the Eucharist. He was condemned as a heretic, and was confined in 
the Tower of London; forty days’ grace was allowed him in the hope that he 
would recant; instead he escaped. At the news the Lollards around London rose 
in revolt, and tried to seize the King (1414). The attempt failed, and some 
leaders were caught and hanged. Oldcastle hid for three years in the mountains 
of Herefordshire and Wales; finally he was captured, hanged as a traitor, and 
then burned as a heretic (1417), state and Church both demanding their due. 

As compared with other persecutions, that of Lollardry was almost moderate; 
the executions for heresy numbered eleven between 1400 and 1485.41 We hear 
of several Lollard congregations surviving till 1521; as late as 1518 Thomas 
Man, who claimed to have converted 700 to Lollardry, suffered death at the 
stake; and six more were burned in 1521.42 When Henry VIII divorced England 
from Rome, and the nation accepted the change without revolution, the Lollards 
might have claimed that in some measure they had prepared the way. 

In 1450 Reginald Pecock, Bishop of Chichester, published a book which he 
called, in the whimsical fashion of the times, Repressor of Overmuch Blaming of 


the Clergy. It was avowedly a refutation of Lollardry, and assumed a vigorous 
anticlericalism among the people. It proposed to check these ideas not by 
imprisonment at the stake, but solely by an appeal to reason. The enthusiastic 
bishop reasoned so much that he fell in love with reason and in danger of heresy; 
he found himself refuting by reason some Lollard arguments from Scripture. In a 
Treatise on Faith he definitely placed reason above the Bible as a test of truth— 
a position that Europe would take 200 years to regain. For good measure the 
irrepressible Repressor added that the Fathers of the Church were not always to 
be trusted; that Aristotle was not an unquestionable authority; that the Apostles 
had had no hand in the Apostles’ Creed; and that the Donation of Constantine 
was a forgery.43 The English bishops hailed the proud Pecock before their court 
(1457), and gave him a choice between recanting or burning. He disliked 
burning, read a public abjuration, was deposed from his see, and was segregated 
in Thorney Abbey to the end of his days (1460). 


V. ENGLISH ART: 1300-1509 


Despite anticlericalism and heresy, religion was still sufficiently fervent and 
opulent to raise English architecture to a minor peak of excellence. The growth 
of commerce and the spoils of war financed cathedrals, castles, and palaces, and 
glorified Oxford and Cambridge with the fairest homes ever built for learning. 
From the marble of Purbeck and the alabaster of Nottingham to the forests of 
Sherwood and the brick of any shire, the building materials of England were 
transformed into noble towers and lordly spires, and wooden ceilings almost as 
strong and handsome as Gothic stone vaults. The ugly tie beam that had crossed 
obtrusively from wall to wall was replaced by hammer-beam projections 
supporting with massive shoulders of oak the soaring arch above; in this manner 
some of England’s finest churches spanned their naves. So Selby Cathedral 
received an oak ceiling of ribs and bosses rivaling the lierne and fan designs that 
vaulted the abbey church at Bath, the choir at Ely, and the south transept of 
Gloucester with complex webs of stone. 

Patterns in window tracery, wall paneling, and choir screens gave their names 
to successive architectural styles, overlapping in time and often mingled in one 
edifice. Geometrical Decorated Gothic (c. 1250—c. 1315) used Euclidean forms, 
as in Exeter Cathedral. Curvilinear Decorated Gothic (c. 1315-c. 1380) 
abandoned definite figures for freely flowing lines that anticipated with restraint 
the Flamboyant style of prance, as in the south rose window at Lincoln. 


Perpendicular Gothic (c. 1330-c. 1530) stressed horizontal and vertical lines 
within the usual Gothic ogive, as in Henry VII’s Chapel at Westminster Abbey. 
The intense colors of thirteenth-century stained glass were now softened with 
lighter tints, or with silver stain or pale grisaille; and in these windows the 
pageant of dying chivalry competed with the legends of Christianity to let Gothic 
art reach its final splendor and decline. 

Seldom has England known such an ecstasy of construction. Three centuries 
(1376-1517) labored to build the present nave of Westminster Abbey; in the 
long gamut of those years we may weakly sense the toil of mind and arm that 
went to make an unrivaled mausoleum for England’s best-behaved geniuses. 
Only less impressive was the reconstruction of Windsor: there Edward III rebuilt 
on a massive scale the great Round Tower (1344), and Edward IV began (1473) 
St. George’s Chapel, with its lovely choir stalls, fan vault, and stained glass. 
Alan de Walsingham designed in Curvilinear Gothic an exquisite Lady Chapel 
and “lantern” tower for Ely. Gloucester Cathedral received a central tower, a 
choir vault, a gorgeous east window, and spacious cloisters whose fan vaults are 
among the wonders of England. Winchester extended its immense nave, and 
dressed its new front in Perpendicular. Coventry built in that manner the 
cathedral that saved only its stately spire in the second World War. Peterborough 
raised its dizzy fan vault; York Minster completed its nave, west towers, and 
choir screen. Towers were the crowning glory of the age, ennobling Merton and 
Magdalen colleges at Oxford, Fountains Abbey, Canterbury, Glastonbury, 
Derby, Taunton, and a hundred other shrines. William of Wykeham used 
Perpendicular in designing New College, Oxford; William of Waynflete, another 
nonagenarian, followed suit in the Great Quadrangle at Eton; and Kings College, 
Cambridge, capped the age with a chapel whose windows, vault, and choir stalls 
might reconcile Caliban to education, and Timon of Athens to prayer. 

There was a secular and matter-of-fact spirit in Perpendicular Gothic that 
perfectly suited the civic architecture of colleges, castles, fortresses, guild and 
city halls. It was in this style that the earls of Warwick, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, raised their famous castle near Leamington. The Guildhall of 
London, fane of the capital’s mercantile pride, was built in 1411-35, burned 
down in 1666, was rebuilt by Christopher Wren, and received in 1866 the new 
interior that succumbed to bombs in the second World War. Even the town shops 
took on, in their mullioned windows, a Perpendicular pattern that conspires with 
carved lintels, cornices, and projecting balconies to bewitch us with the charm of 
a departing glory. 


English sculpture maintained in this age its reputation for mediocrity. The 
statuary made for church facades, as at Lincoln and Exeter, fell far short of the 
architecture it was intended to adorn. The great altar screens in Westminster 
Cathedral and St. Alban’s Abbey served as matrices for statues, but these are of 
too modest merit to add to the burden of our tale. The best sculpture was on 
funerary monuments. Fine figures were carved, usually in alabaster, of Edward 
in Gloucester Cathedral, of Dame Eleanor Percy in Beverly Minster, of Henry 
IV and Queen Joan at Canterbury, of Richard Beauchamp at Warwick. English 
sculptors were at their best in representing the flowers and foliage of their 
verdant land. Good carving was done in wood: the choir stalls of Winchester, 
Ely, Gloucester, Lincoln, Norwich stop the breath with their laborious beauty. 

Painting was still a minor art in England, lagging far behind contemporary 
work in Flanders and France. Illumination remained a favorite devotion; Edward 
III paid £66 ($6,600?) for an illuminated volume of romances,44 and Robert of 
Ormsby presented to Norwich Cathedral an illuminated psalter which the 
Bodleian Library ranks as “the finest English manuscript” in its collections. 
After 1450 the art of the miniature declined with the rise of mural and panel 
painting, and in the sixteenth century it faded out before the novel miracle of 
print. 


VI. CAXTON AND MALORY 


At some unknown date in the fifteenth century a now nameless author 
produced the most famous of English morality plays. Everyman is an allegory 
whose characters are unprepossessing abstractions: Knowledge, Beauty, Five- 
Wits, Discretion, Strength, Goods, Good Deeds, Fellowship, Kindred, 
Confession, Death, Everyman, and God. In the prologue God complains that His 
commandments are ignored by nine men out of ten six days out of seven, and 
sends Death to remind the terrestrials that they must soon come to Him and give 
an account of their doings. In the space of a line Death descends from heaven to 
earth, finds Everyman meditating earnestly on women and gold, and bids him 
come into eternity. Everyman pleads unprepared-ness, asks for an extension of 
time, offers a thousand-pound bribe; but Death grants him only one mitigation— 
to be accompanied into eternity by some chosen friend. Everyman begs 
Fellowship to join him in the great adventure, but Fellowship excuses himself 
bravely: 


If thou wilt eat, and drink, and make good cheer, 

Or haunt together women’s lusty company, 

I would not forsake you.... 

Everyman: Then bear me company in my far journey. 
Fellowship: Now, in good faith, I will not that way. 
But if thou wilt murder, or any man kill, 

In that I will help thee with a good will.45 


Everyman appeals to Kindred, his cousin, who rejects the invitation because “I 
have the cramp in my toe.” Everyman calls upon Goods to aid him; but Goods 
has been so firmly locked away that he cannot be freed to render any help. At 
last Everyman entreats Good Deeds; she is pleased that he has not quite 
forgotten her; she introduces him to Knowledge, who leads him to Confession, 
who shrives him clean. Then Good Deeds descends with Everyman into his 
grave, and angelic songs welcome the purified sinner into paradise. 

The author almost, but not quite, triumphed over an ungainly dramatic form. 
The personification of a quality can never qualify as a person, for every man is 
an irritatingly complex contradiction, unique except when part of a crowd; and 
great art must portray the general through the unique, as through Hamlet or 
Quixote, Oedipus or Panurge. Experiment and ingenuity would need another 
century to transform the dull morality play into the living Elizabethan drama of 
infinitely variable man. 

The great literary event in fifteenth-century England was the establishment of 
its first printing press. Born in Kent, William Caxton migrated to Bruges as a 
merchant. In his leisure he translated a collection of French romances. His 
friends asked for copies, which he made himself; but his hand, he tells us, 
became “weary and not steadfast with much writing,” and his eyes were “dimed 
with overmuch lokying on the whit paper.”46 On his visits to Cologne, he may 
have seen the printing press set up there (1466) by Ulrich Zell, who had learned 
the new technique in Mainz. In 1471 Colard Mansion organized a printing shop 
in Bruges, and Caxton resorted to it as a means of multiplying copies of his 
translation. In 1476 he returned to England, and a year later he installed at 
Westminster the fonts—perhaps the presses—that he had brought from Bruges. 
He was already fifty-five, and only fifteen years were left him; but in that period 
he printed ninety-eight books, several of them translated by himself from the 
Latin or the French. His choice of titles, and the quaint and charming style of his 
prefaces, laid a lasting mark on English literature. When he died (1491) his 
Alsatian associate, Wynkyn de Worde, carried on the revolution. 


In 1485 Caxton edited and published one of the most lovable masterpieces of 
English prose—The Noble Histories of King Arthur and of Certain of His 
Knights. Its strange author had died, probably in prison, some sixteen years 
before. Sir Thomas Malory, in the Hundred Years’ War, served in the retinue of 
Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and represented Warwick in the 
Parliament of 1445. Lonesome for the license of war, he broke into the home of 
Hugh Smyth, raped Hugh’s wife, extorted a hundred shillings from Margaret 
Kyng and William Hales, broke again into Hugh Smyth’s house, and again raped 
the wife. He stole seven cows, two calves, and 335 sheep, twice looted the 
Cistercian Abbey at Coombe, and was twice clapped into jail. It seems incredible 
that such a man should have written that tender swan song of English chivalry 
which we now call Le Morte d’Arthur; but after a century of dispute it is agreed 
that these delightful romances were the product of Sir Thomas Malory’s 
incarcerated years.47 

He took most of the stories from the French forms of the Arthurian legends, 
arranged them in tolerable sequence, and phrased them in a style of wistful, 
feminine charm. To an aristocracy losing chivalry in the brutalities and 
treacheries of war, he appealed for a return to the high standards of Arthur’s 
knights, forgetting their transgressions and his own. Arthur, after outgrowing 
fornication and incest, settles down with his pretty but venturesome Guinevere, 
governs England—indeed, all Europe—from his capital a Camelot (Winchester), 
and requires the 150 knights of his Round Table t pledge themselves 


never to do outrage nor murder... by no means to be cruel, but to give 
mercy unto him that asketh mercy... and always to do. . gentlewomen 
succour, upon pain of death.4® 


Love and war are the mingled themes of a book resounding with the combats of 
incomparable chevaliers for dames and damosels beyond compare. Tristram and 
Lancelot cuckold their kings, but are the soul of honor and _ bravery. 
Encountering each other armored, helmeted, and visored, and hence with their 
identities concealed, they fight for four hours, until their swords are incarnadined 
and dull. 


Then at last spake Sir Lancelot and said: Knight, thou fightest 
wonderly well as ever I saw knight, therefore, an it please you, tell me 
your name. Sir, said Sir Tristram, that is me loath to tell any man my 
name. Truly, said Sir Lancelot, an I were required, I was never loath to 
tell my name. It is well said, said Sir Tristram; therefore I require you 


to tell me your name. Fair knight, he said, my name is Sir Lancelot du 
Lake. Alas, said Sir Tristram, what have I done? for ye are the man in 
the world that I love best. Fair knight, said Sir Lancelot, tell me your 
name. Truly, said he, my name is Sir Tristram de Liones. O Jesu, said 
Sir Lancelot, what adventure is befallen me! And therewith Sir 
Lancelot kneeled down and yielded him up his sword. And therewith 
Sir Tristram kneeled down and yielded him up his sword.... . Then 
they both forthwith went to the stone, and set them down upon it, and 
took off their helms .... and either kissed other an hundred times.49 


What a leap it is from this airy realm, in which no one ever worked for a 
living, and all women were “gentlewomen,” to the real matter-of-fact world of 
the Paston Letters, those living missives that bound a scattered family together 
in affection and finance in the England of the fifteenth century! Here is John 
Paston, who practices law in London or on circuit while Margaret rears their 
children and manages his property at Norwich; he is all business, stern, stingy, 
competent; she is all submission, a humble, able, timid wife, who trembles at the 
thought that she has offended him;°° such were the Guineveres of the actual 
world. And yet here too are delicate sentiments, mutual solicitude, even 
romance; Margery Brews confesses to Sir John Paston II that she loves him, and 
mourns that the dowry she can bring him falls far below his state; “but if ye love 
me, as I trust verily ye do, ye will not leave me therefore”; and he, master of the 
Paston fortune, marries her despite the complaints of his relatives—and himself 
dies within two years. There were hearts tender and bruised under the hard 
surface of that disordered age. 


VIL. THE ENGLISH HUMANISTS 


We must not wonder that the exuberance of classical scholarship in the Italy 
of Cosimo and Lorenzo de’ Medici awoke only a timid echo in an England 
whose merchants cared little for letters, and whose nobles were not ashamed of 
illiterate wealth. Sir Thomas More, at the outset of the sixteenth century, 
reckoned that some 40 per cent of the English people could read.°! The Church 
and the universities which she controlled were as yet the sole patrons of scholars. 
It is to the credit of England that under these circumstances, and amid the waste 
and violence of war, men like Grocyn, Linacre, Latimer, and Colet were touched 
by the Italian fire, and brought enough of its heat and light to England to make 
Erasmus, Europe’s arbiter litterarum, feel at home when he came to the island in 


1499. The humanists, devoted to the study of pagan as well as Christian culture, 
were denounced by a few ingrown “Trojans,” who feared these “Greeks” 
bringing gifts from Italy; but they were bravely defended and befriended by 
great churchmen like William of Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, William 
Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and, 
later, Thomas Cardinal Wolsey, Chancellor of England. 

From the time when Manuel Chrysoloras visited England (1408), some young 
English scholars caught a fever whose only cure, they felt, was study or lechery 
in Italy. Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, came back from Italy with a passion for 
manuscripts, and collected a library that afterward enriched the Bodleian. John 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, studied under Guarino da Verona at Ferrara and John 
Argyropoulos at Florence, and returned to England with more books than 
morals. In 1464-67 the monk William Tilley of Selling studied at Padua, 
Bologna, and Rome, brought back many pagan classics, and taught Greek at 
Canterbury. 

One of his fervent pupils there was Thomas Linacre. When Tilley went again 
to Italy (1487), Linacre accompanied him, and remained twelve years. He 
studied under Politian and Chalcondyles in Florence, edited Greek works for 
Aldus Manutius in Venice, and returned to England so accomplished in diverse 
fields of learning that Henry VII summoned him to tutor Arthur, Prince of 
Wales. At Oxford he and Grocyn and Latimer constituted almost an Oxford 
Movement toward the classic languages and literatures; their lectures inspired 
John Colet and Thomas More, and attracted Erasmus himself.52 Linacre was the 
most universal of the English humanists, at home in Greek and Latin, translating 
Galen, promoting scientific medicine, founding the Royal College of Physicians 
and leaving his fortune to endow chairs of medicine at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Through him, said Erasmus, the new learning was so established in Britain that 
no Englishman need any longer go to study in Italy.53 

William Grocyn was already forty when he joined Linacre in Florence. 
Returning to England in 1492, he hired rooms in Exeter College, Oxford, and 
lectured daily on Greek, over the protests of conservatives who trembled lest the 
original text of the New Testament should upset the thousand-year-old authority 
of Jerome’s Vulgate Latin translation. But Grocyn was reassuringly orthodox in 
doctrine and rigidly upright in his moral life. English humanism never 
developed, as in some scholars of the Italian Renaissance, even a concealed 
hostility to Christianity; it treasured the Christian heritage above all intellectual 
refinements, and its most famous disciple found no embarrassment in being dean 
of St. Paul’s. 


John Colet was the eldest son of Sir Henry Colet, a rich merchant who begot 
twenty-two children and served two terms as mayor of London. At Oxford the 
youth caught the humanist fervor from Linacre and Grocyn, and “eagerly 
devoured” Plato, Plotinus, and Cicero. In 1493 he traveled in France and Italy, 
met Erasmus and Bude in Paris, was strongly moved by Savonarola in Florence, 
and was shocked by the levity and license of cardinals and Alexander VI in 
Rome. On his return to England, having inherited his father’s wealth, he might 
have risen to high place in business or politics, but he preferred scholastic life in 
Oxford. Ignoring the tradition that only a priest might teach theology, he lectured 
on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans; he replaced Scholastic dialectic with 
criticism and elucidation of the Vulgate text; and his large audiences felt 
refreshed by the novelty of his method, and by his stress on the good life as the 
best theology. Erasmus, who saw him at Oxford in 1499, described him as a 
Saint perpetually tempted to lust and luxury, but “keeping the flower of his 
virginity till his death,” scorning the easygoing monks of his time, and 
dedicating his fortune to pious uses and charity.°4 

He was a loyal opposition in the Church, loving her despite her faults. Fie 
questioned the literal truth of Genesis, but accepted the divine inspiration of the 
Bible. He foreshadowed the Reformers in stressing the authority of the 
Scriptures as against ecclesiastical traditions and forms, in rejecting the 
Scholastic philosophy as an intellectual dilution of simple Christianity, in 
doubting the confessional powers of priests and the Real Presence of Christ in 
the consecrated bread, and in denouncing the worldliness of the clergy: 


If the highest bishop, whom we call the pope... be a lawful bishop, 
he of himself does nothing, but God in him. But if he do attempt 
anything of himself, he is then a breeder of poison.... This has now 
indeed been done for many years past, and has by this time so 
increased as to take powerful hold on all members of the Christian 
Church, so that unless... Jesus lay to His hand with all speed, our most 
disordered Church cannot be far from death.... Oh, the abominable 
impiety of those miserable priests, of whom this age contains a great 
multitude, who fear not to rush from the bosom of some foul harlot 
into the temple of the Church, to the altars of Christ, to the mysteries 
of God! On them the vengeance of God will one day fall.°5 


In 1504 Colet was appointed dean of St. Paul’s. From that high pulpit he 
preached against the sale of bishoprics, and the evil of plural benefices held by 
one man. He aroused an angry opposition, but Archbishop Warham protected 


him. Linacre, Grocyn, and More were now established in London, free from the 
conservatism and scholasticism of Oxford, stimulated by the visits of Erasmus, 
and soon to enjoy the support of the young Henry VIII. Everything seemed 
prepared for an English Renaissance that would move hand in hand with a 
peaceful Reformation. 


I. Cf. Shakespeare’s caricature of Jack Cade: “There shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves sold for a 
penny.... I will make it a felony to drink small beer; all the realm shall be in common.... And here... I charge 
and command that of the city’s cost the pissing conduit run nothing but claret wine.... Henceforth all things 
shall be in common.”—2 Henry VI, iv, 2,6. 


CHAPTER VI 
Episode in Burgundy 
1363-1515 


I. THE ROYAL DUKES 


BY its position on the eastern flank of France around Dijon, and by the subtle 
statesmanship of its dukes, Burgundy emerged with little harm from the Hundred 
Years’ War, and became for half a century the brightest spot in transalpine 
Christendom. When the Burgundian ducal family of the Capetian line became 
extinct, and the duchy reverted to the French Crown, John II gave it to his fourth 
son Philip (1363) as a reward for valor at Poitiers. During his forty-one years as 
Duke of Burgundy, Philip the Bold (Philippe le Hardi) managed so well, and 
married so diplomatically, that Hainaut, Flanders, Artois, and Franche-Comté 
came under his rule; and the duchy of Burgundy, technically a province of 
France, became in effect an independent state, enriched by Flemish commerce 
and industry, and graced by the patronage of art. 

John the Fearless (Jean sans Peur), by a fine web of alliances and intrigues, 
stretched his power to the bursting point, and France felt challenged to resist. 
Louis, Duke of Orléans, ruling France for his mad brother Charles VI, allied 
France with the Holy Roman Empire in a plan to check the unwisely fearless 
Duke. John’s hired assassins killed him; violent strife ensued between the 
Burgundian party and the Armagnacs—followers of Louis’ father-in-law the 
Count of Armagnac—for the control of French policy; and John in turn died 
under an assassin s knife (1419). His son Philip the Good renounced all feudal 
allegiance to France, allied Burgundy with England, and annexed Tournai, 
Namur, Brabant, Holland, Zeeland, Limburg, and Louvain. When he made his 
peace with France (1435) he exacted the recognition of his duchy’s practical 
sovereignty, and the cession of Luxembourg, Liége, Cambrai, and Utrecht. 
Burgundy was now at its zenith, rivaling in wealth and power any kingdom in 
the West. 

Philip might not win from tender minds his title “the Good.” He was not 
above chicanery and cruelty and unmannerly flares of wrath. But he was a 
devoted son, an excellent administrator, and a fond father even to his sixteen 
illegitimate offspring. He loved women royally, had twenty-four mistresses, 
prayed and fasted, gave alms, and made his capitals—Dijon, Bruges, and Ghent 


—the art foci of the Western world outside of Italy. His long rult brought to 
Burgundy and its provinces such affluence that few of his subjects made any 
fuss about his sins. The Flemish towns fretted under his mastery, and mourned to 
see their old guild organization and communal liberties yielding to a national 
economy under a centralized government. Philip and his son Charles suppressed 
their revolts but allowed them a conciliatory peace, for they knew that from the 
industry and commerce of these cities came the richest ducal revenues. Before 
Philip the regions of the lower Rhine had been fragments, as diverse in 
institutions and policies as in race and speech; he bound them into a unified 
state, gave them order, and seconded their prosperity. 

Burgundian society at Bruges, Ghent, Liége, Louvain, Brussels, and Dijon 
was now (1420-60) the most polished and amorous in Europe, not excepting the 
contemporary Florence of Cosimo de’ Medici. The dukes preserved all the forms 
of chivalry; it was Philip the Good who founded the Order of the Golden Fleece 
(1429); and it was in part from her Burgundian allies that England took the 
chivalric pomp and glamour that brightened the rough surface of English 
manners, glorified the campaigns of Henry V, and shone in the pages of 
Froissart and Malory. The Burgundian nobles, shorn of independent power, lived 
chiefly as courtiers, and developed all the graces of dress and bearing that could 
adorn parasitism and adultery.! Merchants and manufacturers robed themselves 
like royalty, and fed and gowned their wives as if preparing the scene for 
Rubens. Under so loving a duke monogamy would have been lése-majesté. John 
of Heinsberg, the jolly Bishop of Liége, spawned a dozen bastards; John of 
Burgundy, Bishop of Cambrai, had thirty-six children and grandchildren 
begotten out of wedlock; many of the elite, in this eugenic age, were so born.? 
Prostitutes could be found at almost any time and price at the public baths. At 
Louvain they pretended to be landladies, offering accommodations for students.? 
Festivals were many and extravagant; famous artists were engaged to design the 
pageants and decorate the floats; and people came over frontiers and seas to 
view gorgeous spectacles in which nude women played the part of ancient 
goddesses and nymphs.‘ 


Il. THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT 


In somber contrast with this effervescent society were the saints and mystics 
who, under these dukes, gave Holland a high place in religious history. Jan van 
Ruysbroeck, a Brussels priest, retired at fifty (1343) to an Augustinian 


monastery at Groenendael, near Waterloo, where he devoted himself to mystical 
contemplation and compositions. He professed that the Holy Spirit guided his 
pen; nevertheless his pantheism verged upon a denial of individual immortality. 


God Himself is swallowed up with all the blessed in an absence of 
modes... an eternal loss of self.... . The seventh degree is attained 
when, beyond all knowledge or all knowing, we discover in ourselves 
a bottomless not-knowing; when, beyond all names given to God or to 
creatures, we come to expire, and pass over in eternal namelessness, 
where we lose ourselves .. . and contemplate all these blessed spirits 
which are essentially sunken away, merged and lost in their 
superessence, in an unknown darkness without mode. 


The Netherlands! and Rhenish Germany saw in this period a profusion of lay 
groups—Beghards, Beguines, Brethren of the Free Spirit—whose mystic 
raptures led often to piety, social service, quietism, and pacifism, sometimes to a 
rejection of the sacraments as unnecessary, and occasionally to a cheerful 
acceptance of sin as quite swallowed up in union with God.® Gerrit (Geert, 
Gerard) Groote of Deventer, after receiving a good education at Cologne, Paris, 
and Prague, spent many days with Ruysbroeck at Groenendael, and was moved 
to make the love of God the pervading motive of his life. Having received 
deacon’s orders (1379), he began to preach in the towns of Holland, in the 
vernacular, to audiences so large that the local churches could not hold them; 
people left their shops and meals to hear him. Scrupulously orthodox in doctrine, 
and himself a “hammer of heretics,” he nevertheless attacked the moral laxity of 
priests as well as of laymen, and demanded that Christians should live strictly in 
accord with the ethics of Christ. He was denounced as a heretic, and the bishop 
of Utrecht withdrew from all deacons the right to preach. One of Groote’s 
followers, Floris Radewijnszoon, drew up a semi-monastic, semi-communistic 
rule for the “Brethren of the Common Life,” who lived in a Fraterhuis at 
Deventer with Groote at their head, and—without taking monastic vows— 
occupied themselves with manual labor, teaching, religious devotions, and 
copying manuscripts. Groote died at forty-four (1384) of a pestilence contracted 
while nursing a friend, but his Brotherhood spread its influence through 200 
Fraterhuizen in Holland and Germany. The schools of the Brotherhood gave the 
pagan classics a prominent place in their curriculum, preparing the way for the 
Jesuit schools that took over their work in the Counter Reformation. The 
Brethren welcomed printing soon after its appearance, and used it to disseminate 
their moderna devotio. Alexander Hegius at Deventer (1475-98) was a 


memorable example of the type that fortunate students have known—the saintly 
teacher who lives only for the instruction and moral guidance of his pupils. He 
improved the curriculum, centered it around the classics, and won the praise of 
Erasmus for the purity of his Latin style. When he died he left nothing but his 
clothes and his books; everything else he had secretly given to the poor.? Among 
the famous pupils of Deventer were Nicholas of Cusa, Erasmus, Rudolf 
Agricola, Jean de Gerson, and the author of The Imitation of Christ. 

We are not sure who wrote this exquisite manual of humility. Probably it was 
Thomas Hamerken of Kempen in Prussia. In the quiet of his cell in the 
monastery of Mt. St. Agnes near Zwolle, Thomas a Kempis (1380-1471) 
gathered from the Bible, the Fathers of the Church, and St. Bernard passages 
expounding the ideal of unworldly piety as conceived by Ruysbroeck and 
Groote, and rephrased them in simple mellifluous Latin. 


What will it avail thee to be engaged in profound discussions of the 
Trinity, if thou be void of humility, and art thereby displeasing to the 
Trinity? Truly, sublime words do not make a man holy and just, but a 
virtuous life maketh him dear to God. I had rather feel compunction 
than know how to define it. If thou knewest the whole Bible by heart, 
and the sayings of all the philosophers, what would it profit thee 
without the love of God, and without grace? Vanity of vanities, and all 
is vanity, except to love God, and Him only to serve. This is the 
highest wisdom, by contempt of the world to tend toward the Kingdom 
of Heaven.... Yet learning is not to be blamed... for that is good in 
itself and ordained by God, but a good conscience and a virtuous life 
are always to be preferred... 

He is truly great who hath great love. He is truly great that is little 
in his own eyes, and that maketh no account of any height of honor. 
He is truly wise who casteth aside all earthly things as dung, that he 
may win Christ... 

Fly the tumult of men as much as thou canst, for the treating of 
worldly affairs is a great hindrance.... . Truly it is misery to live on the 
earth.... It is a great matter to live in obedience, to be under a superior, 
and not to be at our own disposing. It is much safer to obey than to 
govern.... The cell, constantly dwelt in, groweth sweet.® 


There is a gentle eloquence in the Imitation that echoes the profound simplicity 
of Christ’s sermons and parables. It is an ever needed check on the intellectual 
pride of frail reason and shallow sophistication. When we are weary of facing 


our responsibilities in life we shall find no better refuge than Thomas a Kempis’ 
Fifth Gospel. But who shall teach us how to be Christians in the stream and 
storm of the world? 


II. SPARKLING BURGUNDY: 1363-1465 


Despite such deprecating Thomases, the provinces under Burgundian rule 
indulged in considerable intellectual activity. The dukes themselves—Philip the 
Good above the rest—collected libraries and encouraged literature and art. 
Schools multiplied, and the University of Louvain, founded in 1426, wa soon 
among the leading educational centers of Europe. Georges Castellain’ Chronique 
des ducs de Bourgogne recorded the history of the duchy with rhetorical 
effulgence and a minimum of philosophy, but in a vigorous French that shared 
with Froissart and Comines in forming that favorite medium of clear and 
graceful prose. Private groups organized Chambers of Rhetoric (Rederijkers) for 
contests in oratory and poetry and the performance of plays. The two languages 
of the realm—the French or Romance of the Walloons in the south and the 
German dialects of the Flemings and Dutch in the north—rivaled each other in 
producing poets who repose in the peace of oblivion. 

The supreme expression of the duchy was in art. Antwerp began in 1352 its 
vast, many-aisled cathedral, and finished it in 1518; Louvain raised the 
beautifully proportioned St. Pierre—another casualty of the second World War. 
Men and cities were so rich that they could afford mansions or town halls almost 
as magnificent as the churches that they conceded to God. The bishops who 
governed Liége housed themselves and their administrative staff in the largest 
and most elegant palace in the Lowlands. Ghent built its guildhall in 1325, 
Brussels its town hall in 1410-55, Louvain in 1448-63; Bruges added its hotel 
de ville in 1377-1421, and crowned it with a world-famous belfry (1393-96) 
that served as a landmark to mariners far out at sea. While these noble Gothic 
structures expressed the pride of cities and merchants, the dukes and aristocracy 
of Burgundy financed for their palaces and tombs a brilliant outburst of 
sculpture, painting, and manuscript illumination. Flemish artists, frightened from 
France by war, flocked back to their own cities. Philip the Bold gathered a 
veritable pleiad of geniuses to adorn his summer residence at the Chartreuse de 
Champmol—a Carthusian monastery in the “gentle field” adjoining Dijon. 

In 1386 Philip commissioned Jean de Marville to design for him an elaborate 
mausoleum in the Chartreuse. When Marville died (1389) Claus Sluter of 


Holland continued the work; when Sluter died (1406) his pupil Claus de Werve 
carried on; at last (1411) the tomb was completed, and received the bones of the 
Duke, now seven years dead. In 1793 a revolutionary assembly at Dijon ordered 
the dismantling of the great sepulcher, and its components were scattered or 
destroyed. In 1827 the communal fathers, breathing a reverse political breeze, 
collected the remaining pieces, and housed them in the Dijon Museum. The 
Duke and his Duchess, Marguerite of Flanders, lie in handsome alabaster on a 
massive marble slab; and below them forty pleurant figures—sole survivors of 
the ninety carved—mourn the ducal death in silent and graceful grief. For the 
portal of the chapel at the Chartreuse, Sluter and his pupils (1391-94) chiseled 
out five superb figures: the Virgin receiving the homage of Philip and 
Marguerite, presented to her by John the Baptist and St. Catherine of Alexandria. 
In the courtyard Sluter set up his master work, the Puits de Moise, Well of 
Moses: a pedestal bearing statues of Moses, David, Jeremiah, Zachariah, Isaiah, 
and Daniel, originally surmounted by a “calvary” or crucifixion scene, of which 
nothing remains but a somber, noble head of Christ crowned with thorns. No 
sculpture of such masculine power and unique audacity had been seen in Europe 
since the best days of Roman art. 

The painters formed as remarkable a dynasty as the sculptors. The 
miniaturists still found patrons: Count William of Hainaut paid well for the 
illumination of Les tres belles heures de Noétre Dame (c. 1414);!! and the 
unknown genius (perhaps Hubert van Eyck) set a model and pace for a thousand 
Lowland landscape artists by depicting with microscopic zeal a port with ships 
beached or in full sail, passengers disembarking, sailors and longshoremen at 
their diverse tasks, waves breaking on a crescent shore, white clouds moving 
stealthily across the sky—all in the space of a picture card. In 1392 Melchior 
Broederlam of Y pres brightened the Chartreuse de Champmol with the oldest 
significant panel extant outside of Italy. But Broederlam and the artists who 
painted the walls and statuary of the monastery used traditional tempera— 
mixing their colors with some gelatinous material. Nuances of shading and tint, 
and translucency of tone, were hardly attainable by these means, and moisture 
could ruin the finished work. As early as 1329 Jacques Compére of Ghent had 
experimented with colors mixed in oil. Through a hundred years of trial and 
error the Flemings developed the new technique; and in the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century it revolutionized pictorial art. When Hubert van Eyck and his 
younger brother Jan painted The Adoration of the Lamb for the cathedral of St. 
Bavon at Ghent, they not only established the superiority of oil as a vehicle of 
color; they produced one of the supreme masterpieces in the history of painting, 
for whose sake St. Bavon has been a goal of pilgrimage ever since. 


In form this greatest of fifteenth-century paintings—this “pivot of the history 
of the art,” Goethe called it9—is a folding polyptych of six panels, painted on 
wood, with twelve pictures on each side; opened, it is eleven feet high, fourteen 
feet wide. In the center of the lower row is an imaginary countryside, with a city 
of majestic towers—the Heavenly Jerusalem—trising in the distance beyond the 
hills; in the foreground a well of the Water of Life; farther back an altar whereon 
a lamb symbolizing Christ pours out its sacrificial blood, while patriarchs and 
prophets, Apostles and martyrs, angels and saints, gather around in rapt 
adoration. In the upper center a throned figure, looking like some benevolent 
Semitic Charlemagne, is designated as God the Father—a naturally inadequate 
representation of deity, but a noble conception of a wise ruler and just judge. It is 
surpassed, in this painting, by only one figure—the Virgin, a soft-featured, blond 
Teutonic type not so much of beauty as of purity and modesty; the Sistine 
Madonna is less nobly conceived. On Mary’s left is a group of angels; at the 
extreme left a naked Adam, thin and sad, “remembering in misery a happy 
time.” To the right of God the Father is John the Baptist, very sumptuously 
robed for a shepherd preaching in the wilderness. At the extreme right stands a 
naked Eve, somber and hardly fair, mourning paradise lost; she for a time, like 
Adam at the other end, shocked a chilly Flanders unaccustomed to the nude in 
life or art. Above her, Cain slays his brother as a symbolic prelude to history. 

The reverse of the polyptych declines from the exalted type of the inner 
panels. In the middle row an angel at the left and Mary at the right, separated by 
a room, picture the Annunciation—the faces stereotyped, the hands remarkably 
fine, the draperies as lovely as any in Flemish painting. At the bottom is a Latin 
poem of four lines; some words have been worn out by the centuries; the rest 
reads: “Hubertus van Eyck, great and skilled beyond any other, began the heavy 
task, and Johannes, second in art... encouraged by the bequest of Jodocus Vyd. 
This verse on the sixth of May calls you to behold the finished work”; and in the 
final line certain letters add up in their numerical value to 1432, the year of 
completion. Vyd and his wife were the donors. How much of the picture was 
painted by Hubert, how much by Jan, is a problem happily insoluble, so that 
dissertations thereon may be written till all trace of the painting disappears.!!! 

Perhaps there is in this epochal picture an undue profusion of figures and 
minutiae: every man, woman, angel, flower, branch, blossom, beast, stone, and 
gem is reproduced with heroic patience and fidelity—to the amusement of 
Michelangelo, who saw in Flemish realism a sacrifice of central significance to 
incidental and irrelevant detail.1! But nothing in contemporary Italy rivaled this 
painting in scope, conception, or effect; and in later pictorial art only the Sistine- 
Chapel ceiling of Michelangelo surpasses it, and the Vatican frescoes of 


Raphael, and probably Leonardo’s Last Supper before it began its long decay. 
Even in its own day all literate Europe talked of the Adoration. Alfonso the 
Magnanimous pleaded with Jan van Eyck to come to Naples and paint for him 
such men and women, with golden hair, as sang in this picture but were so rare 
in southern Italy. 

Hubert van Eyck moves out of our ken after 1432,!'V but we can vaguely 
follow Jan through a prosperous career. Philip the Good made him varlet de 
chambre (then a position of much dignity and affluence), and sent him abroad 
with embassies as a jewel from the Burgundian crown. Some twenty-four extant 
paintings are ascribed to him, and nearly every one is a chefd’cuvre. Dresden 
has a Virgin and Child second only to the Adoration in the Van Eyck production; 
Berlin boasts The Man with the Pink—a dour face strangely incongruous with 
the fondled flower; Melbourne has the brilliantly colored “Ince Hall Madonna” 
hardly nine inches by six, yet valued at $250,000; Bruges treasures The 
Madonna with Canon van der Paele—the Virgin lovely from her flowing hair to 
the hem of her marvelously wrinkled gown, the Canon fat and bald and good- 
natured, one of the great portraits of the fifteenth century; London shows the 
newly weds Giovanni Arnolfini and his spouse in an interior sparkling with 
mirror and chandelier; the Frick Collection in New York has recently acquired, 
at unstated but enormous cost, a richly colored Virgin and Child with Sts. 
Barbara and Elizabeth; Washington has an Annunciation remarkable for its 
illusion of spatial depth, and for the splendor of Gabriel’s raiment, which steals 
the scene from Mary; and the Louvre owns The Madonna with Chancellor Rolin, 
with a fascinating landscape of winding river, crowded bridge, towered city, 
flowered gardens, and a range of hills rising to greet the sun. In all of these, 
besides their full-bodied colors, there is a resolve to picture the donors as they 
were and looked, to reveal on a face the life its owner had led, the thoughts and 
feelings that through the years had formed the features into a confession of 
character. In such portraits the medieval spirit of idealization is set aside, and a 
modern naturalism—perhaps reflecting middle-class secularism—is in full 
swing. 

Many other painters reached renown in that fertile land and age: Petrus 
Christus, Jacques Daret, Robert Campin (“the Master of Flemalle”). We bow to 
them humbly and pass on to Campin’s pupil Roger de la Pasture. By the age of 
twenty-seven Roger had made such a name for himself in his native Tournai that 
it gave him twice the three measures or casks of wine that it had voted to Jan van 
Eyck. Nevertheless he accepted an invitation to be official painter for Brussels, 
and thenceforth gave his name the Flemish form Rogier van der Weyden. In 
1450, aged fifty-one, he went to Rome for the jubilee, met Italian painters, and 


was feted as a world celebrity; possibly oil painting in Italy was advanced by his 
influence. When he died at Brussels in 1464 he was the most widely renowned 
artist in all Europe. 


He is preserved in quantity. He too painted Philip the Good, Rolin—Philip’s 
chancellor for forty years—Charles the Bold, and many other celebrities. 
Beautiful beyond description is the Portrait of a Lady in the Washington 
National Gallery—embodied pugnacity and piety, modesty and pride. In 
portraiture Rogier was too romantic to match Jan van Eyck; but in his religious 
pictures he revealed a tenderness and refinement of sentiment, and an emotional 
intensity, missing in Jan’s masculine and matter-of-fact art; here, it may be, the 
French or Italian spirit spoke through the Flemish form,!2 and the medieval 
mood revived. 

Like the Italians, Rogier recorded the vital episodes in the moving story of 
Mary and her Son: Gabriel announcing to a startled girl that she is to be the 
mother of God; the Infant in the manger; the adoration of the Magi; St. Luke 
painting the Virgin as she nurses her Babe; the visit of Mary to Elizabeth; the 
mother happily contemplating her Child; the presentation in the temple; the 
Crucifixion; the descent from the cross; the Resurrection; the Last Judgment. In 
this final scene Rogier reached his apogee, in a complex polyptych probably 
designed, but not quite worthy, to rival The Adoration of the Lamb. It was 
painted for Rolin, and is now in the pretty hospital that the great chancellor 
founded in Beaune. In the central panel Christ sits in judgment, but more 
tempered with mercy than in Michelangelo; on either side angels robed in 
gleaming white carry the instruments of His passion and death; below them 
Michael the Archangel weighs in a scale the good and the bad; at the left Mary 
kneels in adoration and supplication; on one side the saved genuflect in grateful 
prayer, on the other the damned tumble in terror into hell. Almost as famous as 
this painting is a triptych in Antwerp illustrating the Seven Sacraments with 
symbolic scenes. And then, lest we think him quite lost in pious ecstasy, Rogier 
paints a bathing beauty, and two youths peeping at her through a chink in the 
wall, with that anomalous anatomical curiosity which satisfaction never satisfies. 


IV. CHARLES THE BOLD: 1465-77 


All this effervescence evaporated under the hot temper of Charles le 
Téméraire, the Rash, commonly miscalled the Bold. Rogier van der Weyden 
pictured him as the handsome, serious, black-haired young Count of Charolais, 


who led his father’s armies to bloody victories and champed the bit waiting for 
him to die. In 1465 Philip the Good, sensing his impatience, yielded the 
government to him, and relished the youth’s ambition and energy. 

Charles resented the division of his duchy into northern and southern 
provinces severed in space and diverse in speech; he resented more the feudal 
fealty that he owed for some of these provinces to the French King, for others to 
the German Emperor. He longed to make Greater Burgundy, like the Lotharingia 
(Lorraine) of the ninth century, a middle kingdom between Germany and France, 
physically coherent and politically sovereign. Even, at times, he mused that the 
opportune deaths of a few intervening heirs would hand him the French, English, 
and Imperial crowns, and raise him to a pinnacle beside the loftiest figures in 
history.1° To realize these dreams he organized the best standing army in 
Europe, taxed his subjects beyond precedent, disciplined himself to every 
hardship and trial, and gave neither his mind nor his body, neither his friends nor 
his foes, any respite of ease or peace. 

However, Louis XI thought of Burgundy as still an appanage of France, and 
fought his rich vassal with superior strategy and guile. Charles joined French 
nobles in war against Louis; he won some further towns, and the lasting enmity 
of an undiscourageable king. In that struggle Dinant and Liége revolted against 
Burgundy and declared for France, and some enthusiasts at Dinant labeled a 
hanged effigy of Charles as the bastard son of a careless priest. Charles shot 
down the walls of the city, gave it over to three days of pillage by his troops, 
enslaved all men, expelled all women and children, burned all buildings to the 
ground, and threw 800 of the rebels, bound hand and foot, into the Meuse 
(1466). Philip died in the following June, and the Count of Charolais became 
Charles the Bold. He renewed the war with Louis, and compelled his company 
and co-operation in the siege of repeatedly rebellious Liege. The starving 
citizens offered Charles all their goods in return for their lives; he rejected the 
bargain; the city was plundered down to the last dwelling and chapel; chalices 
were snatched from the hands of priests celebrating Mass; all captives who could 
not pay a heavy ransom were drowned (1468)./4 

The world, though long inured to violence, could not forgive Charles his 
severity, nor his unfeudal imprisonment and humiliation of his King. When he 
conquered Gelderland, acquired Alsace, and stepped on Imperial toes by 
interfering in Cologne and besieging Neuss, all his neighbors took steps to check 
him. Peter van Hagenbach, whom he had appointed to govern Alsace, so 
provoked the citizens with his insolence, rapacity, and cruelty, that they hanged 
him; and as Swiss merchants had been among Peter’s victims, and French gold 
was strategically distributed in Switzerland, and the cantons felt their liberties 


imperiled by the spread of Charles’s power, the Swiss Confederation declared 
war on him to the death (1474). Charles left Neuss, turned south, conquered 
Lorraine—so for the first time uniting the ends of his duchy—and marched his 
army over the Jura into Vaud. The Swiss were the doughtiest warriors of the age; 
they defeated Charles near Granson, and again near Morat (1476); the 
Burgundians were routed, and Charles neared insanity in his grief. Lorraine saw 
its chance and rebelled; the Swiss sent men. 


Louis sent money, to help the revolt. Charles formed a new army, fought the 
allies near Nancy, and in that battle met defeat and death (1477). On the morrow 
his body, stripped naked by ghouls, was found half submerged in a pond, the 
face frozen fast in the ice. He was forty-four years old. Burgundy was absorbed 
into France. 


V. ART IN THE LOWLANDS: 1465-1515 


Southern Flanders declined for a time after Philip the Good. Political 
disturbances drove many weavers to England; the growth of the British clothing 
industry took trade and raw materials from the Flemish cities; by 1520 English 
cloth crowded the markets of Flanders itself. Brussels, Mechlin, and 
Valenciennes survived through superior lace, carpets, tapestries, and jewelry, 
Namur by its leather, Louvain through its university and its beer. About 1480 the 
canal that brought the sea to Bruges began to silt its bed; heroic efforts were 
made to clear it; wind and sand won; after 1494 seagoing vessels could no longer 
reach Bruges. Soon its merchants, then its workers, left Bruges for Antwerp, 
which deep-draught ships could enter by the estuaries of the Scheldt. Antwerp 
signed agreements with English exporters, and shared with Calais the British 
trade with the Continent. 

Life in Holland existed by grace of the dykes, which had to be repeatedly 
rebuilt, and might at any time collapse; some gave way in 1470 and drowned 
20,000 of the population. The only major industry was the capture and cure of 
herring. Holland produced many of the famous painters of this period, but was 
too poor to hold them; all but Geertgen tot Sint Jans migrated to Flanders. 

There, even in cities that suffered decline, rich burghers dressed gorgeously, 
dwelt in sturdy brick houses luxuriously furnished—hung with the tapestries of 
Arras or Brussels, and gleaming with the brass vessels of Dinant. They built 
lovely churches like Notre Dame du Sablon at Brussels and St. Jacques at 
Antwerp, raised stone by stone the towering fagade of Antwerp Cathedral, and 


began the proud town hall of Ghent. They financed the painters, sat for portraits, 
bribed heaven with votive art, and allowed their women to read books. Perhaps it 
was their earthy mood that led Flemish painting, in its second flowering, to 
stress realism and landscape even in religious pictures, and to seek new subjects 
in homes and fields. 

Dirk Bouts inaugurated realism with the exaggerations natural to innovators. 
He came from his native Haarlem to Brussels, studied there under Rogier van 
der Weyden, settled in Louvain, and painted for its church of St. Pierre a 
polyptych, The Last Supper, with an interesting panel—Passover in a Jewish 
Family—which seemed to suggest that the Last Supper was the celebration of an 
orthodox Hebrew rite by Jews still faithful to Judaism. For a chapel in the same 
church Bouts painted The Martyrdom of St. Erasmus with a shocking literalness: 
two executioners turn a windlass that slowly draws the intestines from the naked 
saint. In The Martyrdom of St. Hippolytus four horses, driven in four directions, 
pull out the arms and legs of the holy victim. In The Beheading of the Innocent 
Knight a cavalier, vengefully accused by an unsuccessfully amorous empress of 
trying to seduce her, has his head cut off; the bleeding corpse straddles the 
foreground, the severed head rests comfortably in the widow’s lap; Bouts almost 
redeems his violence with the calm content of the dying and the dead. There are 
vivid colors in these paintings, now and then a good landscape or perspective; 
but their mediocre drawing, rigid figures, and lifeless faces suggest that time 
does not always winnow wisely. 

Probably Hugo van der Goes took his surname from Goes in Zeeland, and 
was another instance of Holland’s generating and losing genius. In 1467 he was 
admitted to the guild of painters at Ghent. It bespeaks the repute of Flemish 
painting that an Italian merchant in Flanders chose him to paint an immense 
triptych for the hospital of Santa Maria Nuova in a Florence already teeming 
with artists. Hugo chose for his theme the phrase Quem genuit adoravit—” 
Whom she bore she adored.” The life-size figure of the Virgin, rapt in reverence, 
is masterly; a shepherd at the left anticipates the magic of Raphael and Titian; 
the winter landscape is a novel achievement in delicate fidelity to nature. 
Vigorous realism, original composition, accurate drawing, incisive delineation of 
character, placed Van der Goes at the top of the Flemish school in the third 
quarter of the fifteenth century. Whether to find more quiet for his work, or to 
calm the religious fears that obsessed him, he entered a monastery near Brussels 
(c. 1475), where he continued to paint and (says a brother monk) drink 
excessively. The notion that God had destined him for eternal damnation 
darkened his sober moments, and drove him into insanity.15 


Vespasiano da Bisticci tells us that about 1468 Duke Federigo of Urbino sent 
to Flanders for a painter to decorate his study, since he “knew of no one in Italy 
who understood how to paint in oil colors.”!6 Joost van Wassenhoeve, a, friend 
of Van der Goes’, accepted the call, settled in Urbino, and came to be known as 
Justus van Ghent. He composed for the learned Duke twenty-eight pictures of 
philosophers, and for an Urbino fraternity an altarpiece, The Institution of the 
Sacrament. Though these works are Flemish in style, they date a growing 
exchange of influence between Flanders and Italy: an increased use of oil, and a 
trend to realism, in Italian painters, and the infiltration of Italian idealism and 
techniques into Flemish art. 


Hans Memling, though we have no record of his visiting Italy, brought into 
his painting an elegance and delicacy that he may have acquired from the 
painters of Cologne, or from Rogier van der Weyden, or that may have come up 
from Venice and along the Rhine to Mainz. Born near Mainz, and probably 
named from his native Mémlingen, Hans left Germany for Flanders and Bruges 
about 1465. There, three years later, Sir John Donne, a visiting Englishman, 
commissioned him to paint a Virgin Enthroned. It was conventional in 
conception and composition, but it already displayed Memling’s technical 
competence, his refinement of feeling, and his professional piety. St. John the 
Baptist was represented with Flemish realism, St. John the Evangelist with Fra 
Angelico idealism; and the rising individualism of art betrayed itself in the 
surreptitious portrait of Memling peering around a pillar. 

Like Perugino a generation later, Memling made a hundred Madonnas, 
tenderly maternal, divinely calm. They hang on museum walls wherever the eye 
can reach: in Berlin, Munich, Vienna, Florence, Lisbon, Madrid, Paris, London, 
New York, Washington, Cleveland, Chicago. Two of the best are in the hospital 
of St. John at Bruges; Mary dominates The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine, 
where almost every figure is superb; she presides again in The Adoration of the 
Child, but there the Magi—one a veritable Privy Councilor Goethe—capture the 
scene. In a panoramic painting at Munich Memling pictured all the major 
episodes in the recorded life of Christ. In another at Turin he told the story of the 
Passion with such a medley of men and women as even Brueghel would find it 
hard to outnumber. For the organ case of a monastery at Najera, in Spain, he 
composed a triptych of Christ Surrounded by Angels, rivaling Melozzo da 
Forli’s Angeli Musicanti of a few years before; and the Antwerp Museum did not 
think itself bilked when it paid 240,000 francs ($1,200,000?) for this picture in 
1896.17 Another multiple altarpiece, The Last Judgment, was painted for Iacopo 
Tani, an agent for Lorenzo de’ Medici in Bruges; it was put on a ship bound for 


Italy, but the vessel was seized by a Hanseatic skipper, who kept the cash and let 
the picture go to the Marienkirche of Danzig.1® 

In these major works, and in individual panels, Memling painted some 
admirable portraits: Martin van Nieuwenhoev and A Woman—stately under her 
lofty hat and with her many rings—both in the hospital at Bruges; A Young Man 
in the London Gallery; An Old Man in New York; The Man with an Arrow in 
Washington. They do not reach the inspiration or penetration of Titian or 
Raphael or Holbein, but they catch simple surfaces with workmanlike skill. The 
occasional nudes —Adam and Eve, Bathsheba at the Bath—do not allure. 

Toward the end of his career Memling decorated for the hospital in Bruges a 
Gothic shrine designed to receive the relics of St. Ursula. In eight panels he told 
how the pious maiden, betrothed to Prince Conon, deferred their marriage till she 
might make a pilgrimage to Rome; how she sailed, with 11,000 virgins, up the 
Rhine to Basel, led them trippingly over the Alps, basked in the blessings of the 
Pope, and how, on their return, all 11,001 were martyred by pagan Huns at 
Cologne. Nine years later (1488) Carpaccio told the same pretty absurdity, with 
more accurate drawing and finer coloring, for the School of St. Ursula in Venice. 

It is unfair to Memling, or any painter, to look at his pictures wholesale; each 
was meant for a separate time and place, and there conveyed his lyric quality. To 
view them in the gross is at once to perceive his limitations—his narrowness of 
range and style, the monotony of his portraits, even of his modest Madonnas 
with their streaming golden hair. The surface is lovely or true, and shines with 
smooth, bright hues; but the brush rarely reaches to the soul beneath, to the 
secret loneliness, wonderment, aspirations, griefs. There is no life in Memling’s 
women; and when he unclothes them we are chagrined to find them all stomach 
and tiny breasts. Perhaps the fashion in such items was different then than now; 
even our desires may be indoctrination. Yet we must acknowledge that when 
Memling died (1495) he was, by the common consent of his patrons and his 
rivals, the leading painter north of the Alps. If other artists felt his faults more 
keenly than their own, they could not match the delicacy of his style, the purity 
of his sentiment, the splendor of his coloring. For a generation his influence was 
supreme in the Flemish school. 


Gerard David continued the mood. Coming from Holland to Bruges about 
1483, he felt the spell of Memling’s aria dolce; his Madonnas are almost 
identical with Memling’s; perhaps they shared a model between them. 
Sometimes, as in The Rest on the Flight to Egypt (Washington), he equaled 
Memling in the demure beauty of the Virgin, and surpassed him in delineating 
the Child. In his older years David followed trade and moved to Antwerp. The 


school of Bruges ended with him, while that of Antwerp was beginning with 
Quentin Massys. 

Son of a Louvain blacksmith, Massys was received into the painters’ guild of 
St. Luke at Antwerp in 1491, aged twenty-five. St. Luke, however, would hardly 
have approved The Feast of Herod, where Herodias prods with a carving knife 
the severed head of the Baptist, nor The Entombment of Christ, where Joseph of 
Arimathea plucks blood clots from the hair of the bloodless corpse. Having 
married twice and buried seven children, Massys had some steel in his fiber, 
some acid in his oils. So he catches a courtesan in the act of cozening an old 
moneylender out of his coin; and in a gentler mood he shows a banker counting 
his gold while his wife looks on in mingled appreciation and jealousy. Yet 
Massys’ Madonnas are more human than Memling’s; one (in Berlin) kisses and 
fondles her Child as any mother would; and the bright blue, purple, and red of 
her garments accentuate her beauty When it came to portraiture Massys could 
penetrate behind the face to the character more successfully than Memling, as in 
the remarkable Study for a Portrait in the Musée Jacquemart-André in Paris. It 
was to Massys that Peter Gillis turned when (1517) he wished to send to Thomas 
More faithful similitudes of Erasmus and himself. Quentin did well with Gillis, 
but his Erasmus had the ill luck to be followed by Holbein’s. When Diirer 
(1520) and Holbein (1526) came to Antwerp it was to Massys that they paid 
their highest respects as the dean of Flemish art. 


Meanwhile, however, there had appeared in Brabant the most original and 
absurd artist in Flemish history. Here and there in Massys—as in the leering mob 
in Christ Shown to the People (Madrid), or the ugly faces in an Adoration of the 
Magi (New York)—were such gnarled and brutal heads as Leonardo drew in the 
satirical byplay of his pen. Hieronymus Bosch made a successful business of 
such grotesqueries. Born, and spending most of his life, in Bois-le-Duc (in 
northern Brabant, now southern Holland), he came to be known by its Flemish 
name, ‘s Hertogenbosch, finally Bosch. For a time he painted the usual religious 
themes, and in some, like the Adoration of the Magi in Madrid, he verged on 
normality. But his sense of the ridiculous came to dominate his imagination and 
his art. Perhaps in chilhood he had been frightened by medieval tales of imps 
and ghosts, of demons starting from behind any rock or sprouting from a tree; 
now he would caricature those hobgoblins in curative satire, and laugh them out 
of mind. He resented with an artist’s sensitivity the botches of humanity—the 
bizarre or ugly or deformed—and depicted them with a macabre mixture of 
wrath and glee. Even in idyllic scenes like The Nativity (Cologne) he gave the 
foreground to the nose of a cow; in The Adoration of the Magi (New York) 


peasants peek through windows and archways at the Virgin and her Child. Yet in 
this last picture he painted with consummate draftsmanship a majestic St. Peter 
and a Negro king whose stately dignity puts the other figures in the shade. But as 
Bosch proceeded with the story of Christ he darkened the pictures with bestial 
faces, ferocious eyes, enormous noses, grimly protruding and voracious lips. 
Passing to the legends of the saints, he portrayed a surprisingly tender St. John 
the Evangelist in an unusual landscape of islands and sea; but in a corner he 
placed a contemplative devil—with a monkish cowl, rat’s tail, and 
entomological legs—patiently waiting to inherit the earth. In The Temptation of 
St. Anthony he surrounded the desperate anchorite with gay courtesans and weird 
imaginings—a dwarf with legs rooted in his shoulders, a bird with the legs of a 
goat, a jug with the legs of a cow, a rat bestridden by a witch, a minstrel capped 
with a horse’s skull. Bosch took the grotesques from the Gothic cathedrals, and 
made a world of them. 

He was anything but a realist. Now and then he drew a scene from life, as in 
The Prodigal’s Son, but there too he exaggerated the ugliness, the poverty, and 
the fear. His Hay Ride is no merrymaking in the month of May, but a bitter 
illustration of “all flesh is grass.”19 Atop the load all is ideal: a youth plays 
music for a girl who sings; behind them two lovers kiss, and an angel kneels; 
above them Christ hovers in the clouds. But on the ground a murderer stabs his 
fallen enemy, a procuress invites a lass to prostitution, a quack sells panaceas, a 
fat priest receives offerings from nuns, the cart wheels crush some careless 
celebrants. At the right a company of devils, aided by apes, drag the damned into 
hell. Philip II, King of Spain and gloom, hung this piece in his Escorial. Near it 
he placed a companion piece, The Pleasures of the World. Around a pool, in 
which naked men and women bathe, rides a procession of nudes on animals 
partly zoological, partly phantasmagorical; spikes and thorns enter the picture 
from every side; in the foreground two nudes clasp each other in a waltz, while a 
huge bird gazes on them in philosophical amusement. One shutter shows the 
creation of Eve as the source of all evil; another displays the tortures and 
contortions of the damned. It is a marvel of composition, of clever drawing, of 
diseased imagination—veritable Bosch. 

Can it be that even in the dawn of modernity there were millions of simple 
and impressionable Christians who had nightmares like these? Was Bosch one 
such? Hardly, for in a portrait of him in the library at Arras he is shown in old 
age, in full vigor of mind and sharpness of eye; he is a man of the world who has 
survived his satirical rage, and can look upon life with the humor of one who 
will soon be out of the mess. He could not have painted these ghoulish fancies so 
skillfully if they had still possessed him. He stood above them, not so much 


amused as angry that humanity had ever harbored them. That his contemporaries 
enjoyed his productions as pictorial pranks rather than as theological terrors 
appears from the wide market found by prints made from engravings of his 
works. A generation later Pieter Brueghel would exorcise these devils, and 
transform these hobgoblins into a healthy and jolly multitude; and four centuries 
later neurotic artists would reflect the neuroses of their time by painting sarcastic 
fantasies redolent of Hieronymus Bosch. 


A more conventional figure closed this chapter in Flemish painting. Born in 
Maubeuge, and thence also named Mabuse, Jan Gossaert came to Antwerp in 
1503, probably after learning his art from David in Bruges. In 1507 he was 
invited to the court of Duke Philip of Burgundy—one of Philip the Good’s erotic 
by-products. Jan accompanied the Duke to Italy, and returned with some finesse 
added to his brush, and a flair for nudes and pagan mythologies; his Adam and 
Eve made the unclothed body attractive for the first time in Flemish art. Mary 
with the Child and Angels and St. Luke Drawing the Madonna echoed Italy in 
their fat cherubs and Renaissance architectural backgrounds, and The Agony in 
the Garden may have owed to Italy its brilliant representation of moonlight. But 
Gossaert’s forte was portraiture. No Fleming since Jan van Eyck had turned out 
such a searching character study as the Jan Carondelet in the Louvre; here the 
artist concentrated on face and hands, and revealed the moneyed ancestry, the 
stoic administrator, the mind made somber by the burdens of authority. Massys 
had brought to an end that first line of Flemish painting which had reached 
nobility in the Van Eycks; Gossaert imported from Italy those novelties of 
technique, elegances of ornament, graces of line, subtleties of chiaroscuro and 
portraiture, that would in the sixteenth century (barring Brueghel) turn Flemish 
painting from its native skill and genius, and leave it in suspended excellence 
until its culmination under Rubens and Van Dyck. 


Charles the Bold left no son, but he had betrothed his daughter Mary to 
Maximilian of Austria in the hope that the Hapsburgs would protect Burgundy 
from France. When Louis XI nevertheless appropriated the duchy, Mary fled to 
Ghent. There, as the price of being accepted as their constitutional sovereign by 
Flanders, Brabant, Hainaut, and Holland, she signed the Groote Privilegie 
(February 1477), which pledged her to enter into no marriage, levy no taxes, 
declare no war, without the consent of the “Estates” or assemblies of the 
signatory provinces. By this and later charters, including the Joyeuse Entrie, as 
Brabant termed its own grant of local liberty, the Netherlands began a century- 
long struggle for independence. But Mary’s marriage to Maximilian (August 


1477) brought the powerful Hapsburgs into the Lowlands. When Mary died 
(1482) Maximilian became regent. When Maximilian was elected emperor 
(1494) he transmitted the regency to his son Philip. When Philip died (1506) his 
sister, Margaret of Austria, was appointed governor-general by the Emperor. 
When Philip’s son, the future Charles V, then fifteen, was declared of age 
(1515), the Netherlands became part of a vast Hapsburg empire under one of the 
crattiest and most ambitious rulers in history. Thereby would hang a tale. 


I. In this volume Netherlands and Lowlands will be used in their original sense as approximately embracing 
both modern Belgium and Holland. 


II. Also known as Les heures de Turin. Some of these miniatures were destroyed in the fire of the Biblioteca 
Nazionale of Turin in 1904; but photographic reproductions of these remain, and several originals survive 
in Turin’s Museo Civ$$$. 


Ill. The Adoration of the Lamb has survived many restorations and vicissitudes. It was retouched in 1550, 
1663, 1825, 1829, 1859, 1936, 1951. The major portions were removed by the French Revolutionary Army 
to Paris in 1794, and were returned in 1816. The wings (without Adam and Eve) were sold to an art dealer 
(1816), were bought by the Berlin Museum (1821), and were restored to Ghent by the Treaty of Versailles 
(1919). In the second World War the polyptych was removed to France for protection; in 1942 it was taken 
by the Germans; in 1944 it was hidden in Austrian salt mines; in 1946 it was restored to its chapel in the 
church of St. Bavon by the Army of the United States. 10 


IV. Uncertainly attributed to him are five paintings: an Annunciation (New York); The Three Maries at the 
Sepulcher (Vierhouten, van Beuningen Collection); a small Madonna in Frankfurt; and two wings of an 
altarpiece (New York), representing the Crucifixion and the Last Judgment with almost Boschian diablerie. 


CHAPTER VII 
Middle Europe 
1300-1460 


I. LAND AND LABOR 


SiNcE man lives by permission of physical geography, it is his fate to be divided 
by mountains, rivers, and seas into groups that develop, in semi-isolation, their 
diverging languages and creeds, their climatically conditioned features, customs, 
and dress. Driven by insecurity to suspect the strange, he dislikes and condemns 
the alien, outlandish looks and ways of other groups than his own. All those 
fascinating varieties of terrain—mountains and valleys, fiords and straits, gulfs 
and streams—that make Europe a panorama of diverse delight, have broken the 
population of a minor continent into a score of peoples cherishing their 
differences, and self-imprisoned in their heritage of hate. There is a charm in this 
mosaic of originalities, and one would deprecate a world of people confined in 
identical myths and pantaloons. And yet, above and beneath these dissimilarities 
of costume, custom, faith, and speech, nature and man’s needs have forced upon 
him an economic uniformity and interdependence that become more visible and 
compelling as invention and knowledge topple barriers away. From Norway to 
Sicily, from Russia to Spain, the unprejudiced surveying eye sees men not so 
much as diversely dressed and phrased, but as engaged in like pursuits molding 
like characters: tilling and mining the earth, weaving garments, building homes, 
altars, and schools, rearing the young, trading surpluses, and forging social order 
as man’s strongest organ of defense and survival. For a moment we shall 
contemplate Middle Europe as such a unity. 

In Scandinavia man’s prime task was to conquer the cold, in Holland the sea, 
in Germany the forests, in Austria the mountains; agriculture, the ground of life, 
hung its fate on these victories. By 1300 the rotation of crops had become 
general in Europe, multiplying the yield of the soil. But from 1347 to 1381 half 
the population of Central Europe was wiped out by the Black Death; and the 
mortality of men arrested the fertility of the earth. In one year Strasbourg lost 
14,000 souls, Cracow 20,000, Breslau 30,000.! For a century the Harz mines 
remained without miners.2 With simple animal patience men resumed the 
ancient labors, digging and turning the earth. Sweden and Germany intensified 
their extraction of iron and copper; coal was mined at Aachen and Dortmund, tin 


in Saxony, lead in the Harz, silver in Sweden and the Tyrol, gold in Carinthia 
and Transylvania. 

The flow of metals fed a growing industry, which fed a spreading trade. 
Germany, leader in mining, naturally led in metallurgy. The blast furnace 
appeared there in the fourteenth century; with the hydraulic hammer and the 
rolling mill it transformed the working of metals. Nuremberg became an 
ironmongers’ capital, famous for its cannon and its bells. The industry and 
commerce of Nuremberg, Augsburg, Mainz, Speyer, and Cologne made them 
almost independent city-states. The Rhine, Main, Lech, and Danube gave the 
South German towns first place in the overland traffic with Italy and the East. 
Great commercial and financial firms, with far-flung outlets and agencies, rose 
along these routes, surpassing, in the fifteenth century, the reach and power of 
the Hanseatic League. The League was still strong in the fourteenth century, 
dominating trade in the North and Baltic seas; but in 1397 the Scandinavian 
countries united to break this monopoly, and soon thereafter the English and 
Dutch began to carry their own goods. Even the herring conspired against the 
Hanse; about 1417 they decided to spawn in the North Sea rather than the Baltic; 
Liibeck, a pillar of the League, lost the herring trade and declined; Amsterdam 
won it and flourished. 

Underneath this evolving economy class war seethed—between country and 
city, lords and serfs, nobles and businessmen, merchant guilds and craft guilds, 
capitalists and proletarians, clergy and laity, Church and state. In Sweden, 
Norway, and Switzerland serfdom was going or gone, but elsewhere in Middle 
Europe it was taking on new life. In Denmark, Prussia, Silesia, Pomerania, and 
Brandenburg, where peasants had earned their freedom by clearing the 
wilderness, serfdom was restored in the fifteenth century by a martial 
aristocracy; we may judge the harshness of these Junkers from a proverb of the 
Brandenburg peasants, which wished long life to the lord’s horses, lest he should 
take to riding his serfs.° In the Baltic lands the barons and the Teutonic knights, 
at first content to enserf the conquered Slav inhabitants, were induced, by the 
labor shortages that followed the Black Death and the Polish war of 1409, to 
impress into bondage any “idlers who roam on the road or in the towns”;4 and 
treaties were made with neighboring governments for the extradition of fugitive 
serfs. 

The mercantile bourgeoisie, favored by the emperors as a foil to the barons, 
ruled the municipalities so definitely that in many cases the city hall and the 
merchants’ guildhall were one. Craft guilds were reduced to subjection, 
submitted to municipal regulation of wages, and were prohibited from united 
action;> here, as in England and France, proud craftsmen were turned into 


defenseless prolétaires. Now and then the workers tried revolt. In 1348 the 
artisans of Nuremberg captured the municipal council and ruled the city for a 
year, but the Emperor’s soldiers restored the patrician merchants to power.® In 
Prussia an ordinance of 1358 condemned any striker to have an ear cut off.” 
Peasant rebellions flared up in Denmark (1340, 1441), Saxony, Silesia, 
Brandenburg, and the Rhineland (1432), in Norway and Sweden (1434); but they 
were too laxly organized to achieve more than a passing cathartic violence. 
Revolutionary ideas circulated through cities and villages. In 1438 an 
anonymous radical wrote a pamphlet expounding an imaginary “Kaiser 
Sigismund’s Reformation” on socialistic principles. The stage was slowly 
prepared for the Peasants’ War of 1525. 


I. THE ORGANIZATION OF ORDER 


Order is the mother of civilization and liberty; chaos is the midwife of 
dictatorship; therefore history may now and then say a good word for kings. 
Their medieval function was to free the individual in rising measure from local 
domination, and to centralize in one authority the power to legislate, judge, 
punish, mint, and make war. The feudal baron mourned the loss of local 
autonomy, but the simple citizen thought it good that there should be, in his 
country, one master, one coinage, one law. Men rarely hoped, in those half- 
illiterate days, that even kings might disappear, and leave no master but the laws 
and blunders that men had freely made. 

Scandinavia had some remarkable monarchs in the fourteenth century. 
Magnus II of Sweden organized the conflicting laws of his kingdom into a 
homogeneous national code (1347). In Denmark Eric IV disciplined the barons 
and strengthened the central power; Christopher II weakened it; Waldemar IV 
restored it, and made his country one of the major forces in European politics. 
But the supreme figure in the Scandinavian dynasties of this age was Waldemar 
Y daughter Margaret. Married at ten (1363) to Haakon VI of Norway, who was 
the son of Magnus II of Sweden, she seemed destined by blood and marriage to 
unite the kindred thrones. When her father died (1375) she hurried to 
Copenhagen with her five-year-old son Olaf, and persuaded the baronial and 
ecclesiastical electors to accept him as king and herself as regent. When her 
husband died (1380) Olaf inherited the crown of Norway; but as he was still only 
ten, Margaret, now twenty-seven, there too acted as regent. Her prudence, tact, 
and courage astonished her contemporaries, who were accustomed to male 


incompetence or violence; and the feudal lords of Denmark and Norway, after 
dominating many kings, proudly supported this wise and beneficent queen. 
When Olaf came of age (1385) her diplomacy won for him the succession to the 
Swedish throne. Two years later he died, and her patient, farseeing plans for the 
unification of Scandinavia seemed frustrated by his death. But the royal council 
of Denmark, seeing no male heir available who could match “Margrete” in 
ability to maintain order and peace, overrode Scandinavian laws against a 
woman ruler, and elected her Regent of the Realm (1387). Proceeding to Oslo, 
she was chosen Regent of Norway for life (1388), and a year later the Swedish 
nobles, having deposed an unsatisfactory king, made her their queen. She 
prevailed upon all three kingdoms to recognize her grandnephew Eric as heir to 
their thrones. In 1397 she summoned the three councils of state to Kalmar in 
Sweden; there Sweden, Norway, and Denmark were declared to be forever 
united, all to be under one ruler, but each to keep its own customs and laws. Eric 
was crowned king, but as he was only fifteen, Margaret continued to act as 
regent till her death (1412). No other European ruler of the age had so extensive 
a realm, or so successful a reign. 

Her grandnephew did not inherit her wisdom. Eric allowed the Union to 
become in effect a Danish Empire, with a council at Copenhagen ruling the three 
states. In this empire Norway declined, losing the literary leadership that she had 
held from the tenth to the thirteenth century. In 1434 Engelbrekt Engelbreksson 
led a revolt of Sweden against the Danish hegemony; he gathered at Arboga 
(1435) a national diet of nobles, bishops, yeomen, and burghers; and this broad- 
based assembly became, through a continuity of 500 years, the Swedish Riksdag 
of today. Engelbreksson and Kark Knutsen were chosen regents. A year later the 
hero of the revolution was assassinated, and Knutsen ruled Sweden as regent, 
then intermittently as king, till his death (1470). 

Meanwhile Christian I (1448-81) began the Oldenburg dynasty that governed 
Denmark till 1863 and Norway till 1814. Iceland came under Danish rule during 
Margaret’s regency (1381). The high point of the island’s history and literature 
had passed, but it continued to give chaotic Europe an unheeded lesson in 
competent and orderly government. 


The strongest democracy in the world at this time was in Switzerland. In the 
history of that invincible country the heroes are the cantons. First were the 
German-speaking “forest cantons” of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, which in 
1291 united in a Confederation for mutual defense. After the historic victory of 
the Swiss peasants over the Hapsburg army at Morgarten (1315) the 
Confederation, while formally acknowledging the sovereignty of the Holy 


Roman Empire, maintained a virtual independence. New cantons were added: 
Luceme (1332), Zurich (1351), Glarus and Zug (1352), Bern (1353); and the 
name Schwyz was in 1352 extended to the whole. Encouraged to autonomy by 
geographical barriers, and accepting French, German, or Italian speech and ways 
according to the slope of its valleys and the course of its streams, each canton 
made its own laws, through assemblies chosen by the vote of the citizens. The 
extent of the franchise varied from canton to canton and from time to time, but 
all cantons pledged themselves to a united foreign policy and to the arbitration of 
their disputes by a federal diet. Though the cantons sometimes fought one 
another, nevertheless, the constitution of the Confederation became and remains 
an inspiring example of federalism—the union of self-governing regions under 
freely accepted common agencies and laws. 

To defend its liberty the Confederation required military training of all males, 
and military service, at call, from all men between ten and sixty years of age. 
The Swiss infantry, armed with pikes and sturdy discipline, provided the most 
feared and expensive legions in Europe. The cantons, to eke out their income, 
leased their regiments to foreign powers, and for a time “made Swiss valor an 
article of merchandise.”2 Austrian overlords still claimed feudal rights in 
Switzerland, and occasionally tried to enforce them; they were repulsed at 
Sempach (1386) and Nafels (1388) in battles that merit some remembrance in 
the records of democracy. In 1446 the Treaty of Constance once more confirmed 
the formal allegiance of Switzerland to the Empire, and its actual liberty. 


Il. GERMANY CHALLENGES THE CHURCH 


Germany too was a federation, but its constituent parts were ruled not by 
democratic assemblies but by secular or ecclesiastical princes acknowledging 
only a limited fealty to the head of the Holy Roman Empire. Some of these states 
—Bavaria, Wiirttemburg, Thuringia, Hesse, Nassau, Meissen, Saxony, 
Brandenburg, Carinthia, Austria, and the Palatinate—were ruled by dukes, 
counts, margraves, or other secular lords; some—Magdeburg, Mainz, Halle, 
Bamberg, Cologne, Bremen, Strasbourg, Salzburg, Trier, Basel, Hildesheim— 
were politically subject in varying degrees to bishops or archbishops; but nearly 
a hundred cities had by 1460 won charters of practical freedom from their lay or 
church superiors. In each principality delegates of the three estates—nobles, 
clergy, commons—met occasionally in a territorial diet that exercised some 
restraint, through its power of the purse, on the authority of the prince. 


Principalities and free cities sent representatives to the Reichstag or Imperial 
Diet. A special Kurfiirstentag, or Diet of Electors, was called to choose a king; 
normally it was composed of the king of Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, the 
margrave of Brandenburg, the count palatine, and the archbishops of Mainz, 
Trier, and Cologne. Their choice created only a king, who became the 
acknowledged head of the Holy Roman Empire when he was crowned emperor 
by the pope; hence his precoronation title of “King of the Romans.” He made his 
capital primarily in Nuremberg, often elsewhere, even in Prague. His authority 
rested on tradition and prestige rather than on possessions or force; he owned no 
territory beyond his own domain as one feudal prince among many; he was 
dependent upon the Reichstag or Kurfiirstentag for funds to administer his 
government or to wage war; and this dependence condemned even able men like 
Charles IV or Sigismund to humiliating failures in foreign affairs. The 
destruction of the Hohenstaufen dynasty by the powerful popes of the thirteenth 
century had fatally weakened the Holy Roman Empire founded (a.D. 800) by 
Pope Leo HI and Charlemagne. In 1400 it was a loose association of Germany, 
Austria, Bohemia, Holland, and Switzerland. 

The conflict between Empire and papacy revived when, on the same day in 
1314, two rival groups of electors chose Louis of Bavaria and Frederick of 
Austria as rival kings. John XXII, from his papal seat at Avignon, recognized 
both as kings, neither as emperor, and argued that since only a pope could crown 
a king as emperor, he should be accepted as judge of the validity of the election; 
moreover, said the ambitious pontiff, the administration of the Empire should 
belong to the papacy between the death of an emperor and the coronation of his 
successor. Louis and Frederick preferred the arbitrament of war. At Miihldorf 
(1322) Louis defeated and captured Frederick, and thenceforth assumed full 
Imperial authority. John ordered him to resign all titles and powers, and to 
appear before the papal court to receive sentence as a rebel against the Church. 
Louis refusing, the Pope excommunicated him (1324), bade all Christians in the 
Empire to resist his rule, and laid an interdict upon any region that recognized 
him as king. Most of Germany ignored these edicts, for the Germans, like the 
English, rated the Avignon popes as servants or allies of France. In the 
progressive weakening of faith and the papacy men were beginning to think of 
themselves as patriots first and Christians afterward. Catholicism, which is 
supernational, declined; nationalism, which is Protestant, rose. 

At this juncture Louis received aid and comfort from incongruous allies. Pope 
John’s bull Cum inter nonnulla (1323) had branded as heresy the notion that 
Christ and the Apostles refused to own property, and he had directed the 
Inquisition to summon before its tribunal the “Spiritual Franciscans” who 


affirmed that view. Many friars retorted the charge of heresy upon the Pope; they 
expressed holy horror at the wealth of the Church; some of them called the aged 
pontiff Antichrist; and the general of the Spirituals, Michael Cesena, led a large 
minority of them into open alliance with Louis of Bavaria (1324). Emboldened 
by their support, Louis issued at Sachsenhausen a manifesto against “John XXII, 
who calls himself pope”; denounced him as a man of blood and a friend of 
injustice, who was resolved to destroy the Empire; and demanded that a general 
council should try the Pope for heresy.1° 

The King was further encouraged by the appearance, at his court in 
Nuremberg, of two professors from the University of Paris—Marsilius of Padua 
and John of Jandun—whose book, Defensor Pacis, attacked the Avignon papacy 
in terms that must have pleased the royal ears: “What do you find there but a 
swarm of simoniacs from every quarter? What but the clamor of pettifoggers, 
the... abuse of honorable men? There justice to the innocent falls to the ground, 
unless they can buy it for a price.”!! Echoing the Albigensian and Waldensian 
preachers of the thirteenth century, and anticipating Luther by two hundred 
years, the authors argued that Christianity should be based exclusively upon the 
Bible. A general council of the Church should be summoned not by the pope but 
by the emperor; the latter’s consent should be required for the election of any 
pontiff; and the pope, like everybody else, should be subject to the emperor. 

Delighted to hear this, Louis decided to go to Italy and have himself crowned 
emperor by the people of Rome. Early in 1327 he set out with a small army, 
some Franciscans, and the two philosophers whom he employed to compose his 
public pronouncements. In April the Pope issued new bulls, excommunicating 
John and Marsilius, and ordering Louis to leave Italy. But Louis was welcomed 
into Milan by the ruling Visconti, and received the iron crown as the formal 
sovereign of Lombardy. On January 7, 1328, he entered Rome amid the 
acclamations of a populace resentful of the papal residence in Avignon. He 
established himself in the Vatican palace, and summoned a public assembly to 
meet at the Capitol. To the multitude there he appeared as a candidate for 
investiture with the Imperial crown. It gave its tumultuous consent; and on 
January 17 the coveted diadem was placed upon his head by the old syndic 
Sciarra Colonna—that same unrelenting foe of the papacy who, almost a quarter 
of a century before, had fought and threatened with death Boniface VIII, and 
who again symbolized for a moment the challenge of the rising state to the 
weakened Church. 

Pope John, now seventy-eight, never dreamed of accepting defeat. He 
proclaimed a holy crusade to depose Louis from all authority, and bade the 
Romans, under pain of interdict, to expel him from their city and return to the 


papal obedience. Louis replied in terms recalling his excommunicated 
predecessor Henry IV; he convoked another popular assembly, and in its 
presence issued an Imperial edict accusing the Pope of heresy and tyranny, 
deposing him from ecclesiastical office, and sentencing him to punishment by 
secular powers. A committee of Roman clergy and laity, under his instructions, 
named Peter of Corvara as a rival pope. Reversing the roles of Leo III and 
Charlemagne, Louis placed the papal tiara upon Peter’s head, and proclaimed 
him Pope Nicholas V (May 12, 1328). The Christian world marveled, and 
divided into two camps, almost along the same lines that would divide Europe 
after the Reformation. 

Petty local events changed the situation dramatically. Louis had appointed 
Marsilius of Padua spiritual administrator of the capital; Marsilius ordered the 
few priests who remained in Rome to celebrate Mass as usual, despite the 
interdict; some who refused were tortured; and an Augustinian friar was exposed 
in a den of lions on the Capitol.12 Many Romans felt that this was carrying 
philosophy too far. The Italians had never learned to love Teutons; when some 
German soldiers took food from the markets without paying for it, riots ensued. 
To support his troops and retinue Louis needed money; he imposed a tribute of 
10,000 florins ($250,000?) upon the laity, and equal sums upon the clergy and 
the Jews. Resentment mounted so dangerously that Louis thought it time to 
return to Germany. On August 4, 13 2 8, he began a retreat through Italy. Papal 
troops took possession of Rome the next day; the palaces of Louis’s Roman 
supporters were destroyed, and their goods were confiscated to the Church. The 
people made no resistance, but returned to their devotions and their crimes. 

Louis was consoled at Pisa by receiving another recruit, the most famous 
philosopher of the fourteenth century. William of Ockham had fled from a papal 
prison in Avignon; now he offered his services to the Emperor, saying 
(according to an unverified tradition), “Tu me defendas gladio, ego te defendam 
calamo”—“Defend me with the sword, and I will defend you with the pen.” 13 
He wrote vigorously, but he could not save the situation. Louis had alienated all 
the ruling elements in Italy. His Ghibelline adherents had hoped to rule the 
peninsula in his name for their own good; they were chagrined to find him 
assuming all the powers and perquisites of government; moreover, he made them 
levy unpopular taxes for his exchequer. As his forces were ill proportioned to his 
pretensions, many Ghibellines, even the Visconti, abandoned him and made 
what peace they could with the Pope. The Antipope, left to his own resources, 
submitted to arrest by papal officers, was led before John XXII with a halter 
around his neck, threw himself at the Pope’s feet and begged for pardon (1328). 


John forgave him, embraced him as a returned prodigal, and imprisoned him for 
life. 

Louis returned to Germany, and sent repeated embassies to Avignon offering 
recantations and apologies for papal pardon and recognition. John refused, and 
fought on till his death (1334). Louis recovered some ground when England, 
beginning the Hundred Years’ War, sought his alliance; Edward III recognized 
Louis as Emperor, and Louis hailed Edward as King of France. Seizing the 
opportunity provided by this alliance of two major powers against the papacy, an 
assembly of German princes and prelates at Rense (July 16. 1338) proclaimed 
that the choice of a German king by the German electors could not be annulled 
by any other authority; and a diet at Frankfurt-am-Main (August 3, 1338) 
declared the papal pronouncements against Louis null and void; the Imperial title 
and power, it ruled, were the gift of the Imperial electors, and needed no 
confirmation by a pope.!4 Germany and England ignored the protests of Pope 
Benedict XII, and moved a step toward the Reformation. 

Reckless with success, Louis now decided to apply to the full the theories of 
Marsilius, and to exercise ecclesiastical as well as secular supremacy. He 
removed papal appointees from church benefices, and put his own candidates in 
their place; he appropriated the funds that papal collectors were raising for a 
crusade; he dissolved the marriage of Margaret of Carinthia—heiress to much of 
Tyrol—and wedded her to his own son, who was related to her by a degree of 
kinship canonically invalidating marriage. The repudiated husband, his elder 
brother Charles, and their father, King John of Bohemia, vowed vengeance; and 
Clement VI, who had become pope in 1342, saw an opportunity to unseat the 
aging enemy of the Papal See. Skillful diplomacy won elector after elector to the 
view that peace and order could be restored in the Empire only by deposing 
Louis and making Charles of Bohemia emperor; and Charles, as the price of 
papal support, pledged obedience to papal commands. In July 1346, an electoral 
diet at Rense unanimously declared Charles to be King of Germany. Louis, 
having failed to secure a hearing at Avignon for his offers of submission, 
prepared to fight to the death for his throne. Meanwhile, aged sixty, he hunted 
vigorously, fell from his horse, and was killed (1347). 

Charles IV, as King and Emperor, governed well. The Germans disliked him 
because he made Prague the Imperial capital; but in Germany as well as in his 
homeland he improved administration, protected commerce and transport, 
reduced tolls, and maintained an honest currency; and to the whole Empire he 
gave a generation of comparative peace. In 1356 he acquired equivocal fame in 
history by issuing a series of regulations known as the Golden Bull—though 
they were only a few of many documents bearing the Imperial golden seal. 


Perhaps convinced that his long absence from Germany necessitated such an 
arrangement, he granted to the seven electors such powers as almost annulled the 
Imperial authority. The electors were to meet annually to legislate for the realm; 
the king or emperor was to be merely their president and executive arm. They 
themselves in their own states were to enjoy full judiciary power, ownership of 
all minerals and metals in the soil, the right to mint their own coinages, to raise 
revenue, and, within limits, to make war and peace. The Bull gave its legal 
sanction to existing facts, and tried to build upon them a co-operative federation 
of Principalities. The electors, however, absorbed themselves in their regional 
affairs, and so neglected their responsibilities as an Imperial council that 
Germany remained only a name. This local independence of the electors made 
possible the protection of Luther by the Elector of Saxony, and the consequent 
spread of the Protestant faith. 

In his old age Charles secured the Imperial succession for his son by 
wholesale bribery (1378). Wenceslaus IV had some virtues, but he loved alcohol 
and his native land; the electors resented his tastes, and deposed him (1400) in 
favor of Rupert II, who left no trace on history. Sigismund of Luxembourg had 
at the age of nineteen been chosen King of Hungary (1387); in 1411 he was 
elected King of the Romans, and soon assumed the title of emperor. He was a 
man of varied accomplishments and personal charm, handsome and _ vain, 
generous and amiable, occasionally cruel; he learned several languages and 
loved literature only next to women and power. His good intentions might have 
paved a small inferno, but his courage failed him in crisis. He tried honorably to 
reform the abuses and weaknesses of the German government; he passed some 
excellent laws, and enforced a few of them; but he was frustrated by the 
autonomy and inertia of the electors, and their unwillingness to share in the cost 
of checking the advancing Turks. In his later years he consumed his funds and 
energies in fighting the Hussites of Bohemia. When he died (1437) Europe 
mourned that one who for a time had been the voice of European progress had 
failed in everything but dignity. 

He had commended his son-in-law, Albert of Hapsburg, to the electors of 
Bohemia, Hungary, and Germany. Albert II graced the three crowns, but before 
his abilities could bear fruit he died of dysentery in a campaign against the Turks 
(1440). He left no son, but the electors voted the royal and Imperial crowns to 
another Hapsburg, Frederick of Styria; thereafter their choice fell repeatedly to a 
Hapsburg prince, and the Imperial power became in effect the hereditary 
possession of that talented and ambitious family. Frederick III made Austria an 
archduchy; the Hapsburgs made Vienna their capital; the heir presumptive was 
regularly the archduke of Austria; and the genial quality of the Austrian and 


Viennese character entered like a graceful feminine theme to cross with the 
brusque masculinity of the north in the Teutonic soul. 


IV. THE MYSTICS 


The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries sowed the seeds of the Reformation: 
Louis of Bavaria, Wyclif in England, Huss in Bohemia, rehearsed the play for 
Luther, Henry VIII, Calvin, and Knox. In Scandinavia the rapidly rising wealth 
of the clergy, exempt from taxation, became an irritating burden to the people 
and the state. Critics alleged that the Church owned half the land of Denmark, 
holding a fief on Copenhagen itself.15 Nobles looked with ominous envy upon 
possessions protected by only a creed; and even the orthodox were anticlerical. 
In Switzerland the proud independence of the cantons was a prelude to Zwingli 
and Calvin. In 1433 Magdeburg expelled her archbishop and clergy; Bamberg 
revolted against episcopal rule; Passau besieged her bishop in his citadel.1© In 
1449 a professor in the University of Erfurt (where Luther was to study) 
addressed to Pope Nicholas V a defense of general councils as superior in 
authority to the popes.!”7 Echoes of the Hussite revolt in neighboring Bohemia 
spread through Germany; here and there Waldensian congregations furtively 
preserved old heresies and semi-communistic aspirations.!8 Piety itself tended 
toward a mysticism that hovered near heresy. 

In Johannes Eckhart mysticism became a pantheism that by-passed the 
Church and almost ignored the defined creed. This Dominican friar was so 
learned that the title Meister became part of his name. His philosophical writings 
were phrased in such scholastic Latin that had these been his sole works he 
would never have come to any harm or fame. But in his monastery at Cologne he 
preached in epigrammatic German the audacious pantheism that invited the 
Inquisition. Following Dionysius the Areopagite and Johannes Scotus Erigena, 
he struggled to express his overwhelming sense of an omnipresent God. This all- 
bathing ocean of deity Eckhart conceived as not a person or a spirit, but only 
“absolute bare unity .. . the abyss, without a mode and without form, of the silent 
and waste divinity... where never was seen difference, neither Father, Son, nor 
Holy Ghost, where there is no one at home, yet where the spark of the soul is 
more at peace than within itself.”!9 Essentially only this formless divinity exists. 


God is all things, all things are God. The Father begets me, His son, 
without cease. I say more: He begets in me Himself, and in Himself 


me. The eye with which I see God is the same eye with which God 
sees me.... My eye and God’s eye are one eye.22 


In each individual there is a fragment of God; through it we can communicate 
directly with Him, and can identify ourselves with Him. Not through church 
ritual, not even through the Bible, but through this cosmic consciousness alone 
the soul can approach and see God. The more one renounces individual and 
worldly aims, the clearer and more farseeing this divine spark becomes, until at 
last God and soul are one, and “we are totally transformed into God.”2! Heaven, 
purgatory, and hell are not places; they are states of the soul: separation from 
God is hell, union with Him is paradise.22 Some of these propositions smelled of 
heresy to the Archbishop of Cologne. He summoned Eckhart to trial (1326); 
Eckhart affirmed his docile orthodoxy, and proposed that his statements should 
be viewed as literary hyperboles. The bishop condemned him nevertheless. The 
friar appealed to Pope John XXII, and then escaped the faggots by a timely death 
(1327). 

His influence was spread by two Dominican pupils who knew how to keep 
his pantheism within safe bounds. Heinrich Suso tortured himself for sixteen 
years with ascetic austerities, cut the name of Jesus into his flesh over his heart, 
claimed to have received into his mouth blood from the wounds of Christ, and 
wrote his Little Book of Eternal Wisdom in German because, he said, it was in 
German that God had revealed it to him.23 Johannes Tauler called Eckhart his 
“most holy Master,” and preached at Strasbourg and Basel the doctrine of mystic 
union with God. It was to Tauler that Luther ascribed a book, Deutsche 
Theologie, which moved him deeply with its simple creed: God, Christ, and 
immortality. 

The Church looked with some concern upon mystics who ignored most of her 
dogmas, neglected her ritual, and claimed to reach God without the help of 
priests or sacraments. Here lay in germ the Reformation doctrines of private 
judgment, and every man a priest, and justification not by good works but by 
transcendent faith. The Church held that supernatural revelations could come 
from demons and maniacs as well as from God and the saints, and that some 
authoritative guidance was needed to keep religion from disintegrating into a 
chaos of individual visions and theologies. That difference of view still divides 
honest men. 


V. THE ARTS 


The Gothic style lingered in Germany long after it had given way, in Italy and 
France, to the classic influences of the Renaissance. Now it crowned the thriving 
cities of Central Europe with churches not as overpowering in grandeur as the 
great shrines of France, yet lifting the spirit with a quiet beauty and 
unpretentious dignity. Uppsala began its cathedral in 1287, Saxon Freiberg in 
1283, Ulm in 1377 (with the highest Gothic tower in the world), Vienna its 
Stefansdom in 1304, Stralsund its Marienkirche in 1382, Danzig another 
Marienkirche in 1425. Aachen and Cologne added the choirs of their cathedrals, 
Strasbourg completed the “frozen music” of its cathedral in 1439; Xanten built a 
graceful Collegiate Church of St. Victor, which was destroyed in the second 
World War. Nuremberg gloried in four famous churches that gave piety a 
schooling in art and taste. The Lorenzkirche (1278-1477) owed to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries its stately portal and resplendent rose. The Stefansdom, or 
Cathedral of St. Stephen (1304-1476), was a beloved landmark; its steep roof 
covered nave and aisles in a single span, and fell to Mars in 1945. About 1309 
the Sebalduskirche rebuilt its aisles; in 1361 it raised a new choir; about 1498 it 
completed its western towers; from 1360 to 1510 it installed magnificent stained 
glass. The Frauenkirche, or Church of Our Lady (1355-61), with its richly 
sculptured vestibule, was almost demolished in the second World War, but is 
already restored; and every day at noon the four manikin electors in the famous 
clock of the facade bow to Charles IV in untiring acknowledgment of his famous 
Bull. Sculpture was still crude, but churches in Breslau and Hallgarten, and the 
Sebalduskirche in Nuremberg, received stone or wood Madonnas of some 
nobility. 

The cities beautified not only their churches but their public buildings, their 
shops, and their homes. Now rose those gabled and half-timbered houses that 
give the German towns a wistful medieval charm for idealizing modern eyes. 
The Rathaus, or Council Hall, was the center of civic life, sometimes also the 
rendezvous of the greater guilds; its walls might bear frescoes, and its woodwork 
was usually carved with Teutonic fullness and strength. The Grosse Saal of the 
Rathaus at Bremen (1410-50) had a ceiling of carved beams, a winding staircase 
with posts and railing of carved wood, and gaudy chandeliers in the shape of 
ships. The Rathaus of Cologne (1360-1571), which had seated the first general 
convocation of the Hanseatic League; of Miinster (1335), where the Treaty of 
Westphalia was signed; of Brunswick, a fourteenth-century gem of civic Gothic; 
of Frankfurt-am-Main (1405), where the electors dined a newly chosen emperor: 
all were destroyed in the second World War. In Marienburg the Grand Masters 
of the Teutonic Order built their massive Deutschordenschloss (1309-80). In 
Nuremberg the Rathaus confronted the Sebalduskirche; it was built (1340) to 


hold the fully assembled Reichstag of the Empire; half a dozen restorations have 
left little of its medieval form. In the market place before the Frauenkirche a 
Prague sculptor, Heinrich Parler, raised the Schéner Brunnen, or Beautiful 
Fountain (1361 f.), crowded with statues of pagan, Jewish, and Christian heroes. 
With its sculptures, churches, and secular architecture Nuremberg, in the three 
centuries between 1250 and 1550, represented the German spirit at its highest 
and best. The meandering streets were mostly narrow and unpaved; yet the 
future Pope Pius II wrote of Nuremberg: 


When one comes from Lower Franconia and perceives this glorious 
city, its splendor seems truly magnificent. Entering it, one’s original 
impression is confirmed by the beauty of the streets and the fitness of 
the houses. The churches... are worthy of worship as well as of 
admiration. The imperial castle proudly dominates the town, and the 
burghers’ dwellings seem to have been built for princes. In truth the 
kings of Scotland would gladly be housed so luxuriously as the 
common citizen of Nuremberg.24 


In the German cities the industrial and minor arts—in wood, ivory, copper, 
bronze, iron, silver, gold—reached now the full ripening of their medieval 
growth. Artists and weavers composed amazing tapestries; the wood engravers 
prepared for Diirer and Holbein; the miniaturists illuminated fine manuscripts on 
the eve of Gutenberg; woodworkers carved gorgeous furniture; and the metal 
founders cast for the churches, in the fifteenth century, bells whose beauty of 
tone has never been surpassed. Music was not merely an art; it was half the 
leisure life of the towns. Nuremberg and other cities staged great carnivals of 
popular drama and song. The Volkslied expressed the pious or amorous 
sentiments of the people. The middle classes made a mass attack upon the 
problems of polyphony; the guilds competed in gigantic choruses; butchers, 
tanners, bell casters, and other mighty men contested the Meistersinger prize in 
tumultuous vocal tournaments. The first famous school of Meistersinger was 
established at Mainz in 1311; others rose at Strasbourg, Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Wirzburg, Zurich, Augsburg, Nuremberg, and Prague. Students who passed 
through the four degrees of Schiiler, Schulfreund, Dichter, and Saenger (scholar, 
friend of the school, poet, and singer) earned the title of Meister. The romantic 
and idealistic strain of the minnesingers was brought to earth as the German 
burghers tied their lusty realism to the wings of song. 

Since the business class dominated the cities, all the arts except church 
architecture took a realistic turn. The climate was cold and often wet, 


discouraging nudity; the pride and cult of the body did not find a congenial home 
here as in Renaissance Italy or ancient Greece. When Konrad Witz of Constance 
painted Solomon and the Queen of Sheba he dressed them as if for a winter in 
the Alps. A dozen cities, however, had schools of painting in the fifteenth 
century—Ulm, Salzburg, Wiirzburg, Frankfurt, Augsburg, Munich, Darmstadt, 
Basel, Aachen, Nuremberg, Hamburg, Colmar, Cologne; and samples survive 
from all of them. We read in a chronicle of 1380: “There was in Cologne at this 
time a famous painter named Wilhelm, whose like could not be found in all the 
land. He portrayed men so cunningly that it seemed they were alive.”25 Meister 
Wilhelm was one of many “primitives”—Meister Bertram, Meister Francke, The 
Master of St. Veronica, The Master of the Heisterbacher Altar—who, chiefly 
under Flemish influence, created a discipline of mural painting in Germany, and 
suffused the traditional Gospel themes with an emotional piety traceable, it may 
be, to Eckhart and the other German mystics. 

In Stephen Lochner, who died at Cologne in 1451, this preliminary 
development ends, and we reach the zenith of the early school. His Adoration of 
the Magi, now a prize of the Cologne Cathedral, can bear comparison with most 
paintings produced before the middle of the fifteenth century: a lovely Virgin at 
once modest and proud, a delightful Infant, the Wise Men of the East very 
German but credibly wise, the composition orthodox, the coloring bright with 
blue and green and gold. In The Virgin of the Rose Trellis and The Madonna of 
the Violet, ideal young German mothers, of a soft and pensive beauty, are 
portrayed with all the technical resources of a medieval art visibly moving 
toward modernity. Germany was on the threshold of its greatest age. 


VI. GUTENBERG 


What put an end to the Middle Ages? Many causes, operating through three 
centuries: the failure of the Crusades; the spreading acquaintance of renascent 
Europe with Islam; the disillusioning capture of Constantinople; the resurrection 
of classic pagan culture; the expansion of commerce through the voyages of 
Henry the Navigator’s fleet, and Columbus, and Vasco da Gama; the rise of the 
business class, which financed the centralization of monarchical government; the 
development of national states challenging the supernational authority of the 
popes; the successful revolt of Luther against the papacy; printing. 

Before Gutenberg nearly all education had been in the hands of the Church. 
Books were costly; copying was laborious and sometimes careless. Few authors 


could reach a wide audience until they were dead; they had to live by pedagogy, 
or by entering a monastic order, or by pensions from the rich or benefices from 
the Church. They received little or no payment from those who published their 
works; and even if one publisher paid them they had no copyright protection, 
except occasionally by a papal grant. Libraries were numerous but small; 
monasteries, cathedrals, colleges, and some cities had modest collections, 
seldom more than 300 volumes; the books were usually kept inside the walls, 
and some were chained to lecterns or desks. Charles V of France had a library 
renowned for its size—910 volumes; Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, had 600; 
the library of Christ Church Priory at Canterbury was probably as large as any 
outside of Islam, having some 2,000 volumes in 1300. The best publicized 
library in England was that of Richard de Bury St. Edmunds, who wrote 
affectionately of his books in The Philobiblon (1345), and made them complain 
of their maltreatment by “that two-legged beast called woman,” who insisted on 
exchanging them for fine linen or silk.26 

As schools multiplied and literacy rose, the demand for books increased. The 
business classes found literacy useful in the operations of industry and trade; 
women of the middle and upper classes escaped, through reading, into a world of 
compensatory romance; by 1300 the time had passed when only the clergy could 
read. It was this rising demand, even more than the increased supply of paper 
and the development of an oily ink,2” that led to Gutenberg. Moslems had 
brought paper manufacture to Spain in the tenth century, to Sicily in the twelfth; 
it passed into Italy in the thirteenth, into France in the fourteenth; the paper 
industry was a hundred years old in Europe when printing came. In the 
fourteenth century, when linen clothing became customary in Europe, castoff 
linens provided cheap rags for paper; the cost of paper declined, and its readier 
availability co-operated with the extension of literacy to offer a material and 
market for printed books. 

Printing itself, as imprinting, was older than Christianity. The Babylonians 
had printed letters or symbols upon bricks, the Romans and many others upon 
coins, potters upon their wares, weavers upon cloths, bookbinders upon book 
covers; any ancient or medieval dignitary used printing when he stamped 
documents with his seal. Similar methods had been employed in the production 
of maps and playing cards. Block printing—by blocks of wood or metal 
engraved with words, symbols, or images—goes back in China and Japan to the 
eighth century, probably beyond; the Chinese in this way printed paper money in 
or before the tenth century. Block printing appeared in Tabriz in 1294, in Egypt 
toward 1300; but the Moslems preferred calligraphy to printing, and did not 


serve in this case, as in so many others, to carry cultural developments from the 
East to the West. 

Typography—printing with separate and movable type for each character or 
letter—was used in China as early as 1041. In 1314 Wang Chén employed 
nearly 60,000 movable wooden type characters to print a book on agriculture;28 
he had tried metal type first, but had found that it did not take or hold ink as 
readily as wood. Movable type, however, offered little advantage or convenience 
to a language that had no alphabet, but had 40,000 separate characters; 
consequently block printing remained customary in China till the nineteenth 
century. In 1403 a Korean emperor printed a large number of volumes from 
movable metal type; characters were engraved in hard wood, molds of porcelain 
paste were made from these models, and in these molds metal type were cast. 

In Europe printing from movable type may have developed first in Holland; 
according to Dutch traditions not traceable beyond 1569, Laurens Coster of 
Haarlem printed a religious manual from movable metal type in 1430; but the 
evidence is inconclusive.29 Nothing further is heard of movable type in Holland 
till 1473, when Germans from Cologne set up a press in Utrecht. But these men 
had learned the art in Mainz. 

Johann Gutenberg was born there of a prosperous family about 1400. His 
father’s name was Gensfleisch—Gooseflesh; Johann preferred his mother’s 
maiden name. He lived most of his first forty years in Strasbourg, and appears to 
have made experiments there in cutting and casting metal type. Toward 1448 he 
became a citizen of Mainz. On August 22, 1450, he entered into a contract with 
Johann Fust, a rich goldsmith, by which he mortgaged his printing press to Fust 
for a loan of 800 guilders, later raised to 1,600. A letter of indulgence issued by 
Nicholas V in 1451 was probably printed by Gutenberg; several copies exist, 
bearing the oldest printed date, 1454.50 In 1455 Fust sued Gutenberg for 
repayment; unable to comply, Gutenberg surrendered his press. Fust carried on 
the establishment with Peter Schéffer, who had been employed by Gutenberg as 
typesetter. Some believe that it was Schéffer who had by this time developed the 
new tools and technique of printing: a hard “punch” of engraved steel for each 
letter, number, and punctuation mark, a metal matrix to receive the punches, and 
a metal mold to hold the matrix and letters in line. 

In 1456 Gutenberg, with borrowed funds, set up another press. From this he 
issued, in that year or the next, what has been generally considered his first type- 
printed book, the famous and beautiful “Gutenberg Bible”—a majestic folio of 
1,282 large double-columned pages. In 1462 Mainz was sacked by the troops of 
Adolf of Nassau; the printers fled, scattering the new art through Germany. By 
1463 there were printers in Strasbourg, Cologne, Basel, Augsburg, Nuremberg, 


and Ulm. Gutenberg, one of the fugitives, settled in Eltville, where he resumed 
his printing. He struggled painfully through one financial crisis after another, 
until Adolf gave him (1465) a benefice yielding a protective income. Some three 
years later he died. 

Doubtless his use of movable type would have been developed by others had 
he never been born; it was an obvious demand of the times; this is true of most 
inventions. A letter written in 1470 by Guillaume Fichet of Paris suggests how 
enthusiastically the invention was welcomed: “There has been discovered in 
Germany a wonderful new method for the production of books, and those who 
have mastered the art are taking it from Mainz out into the world.... . The light of 
this discovery will spread from Germany to all parts of the earth.”5! But not all 
welcomed it. Copyists protested that printing would destroy their means of 
livelihood; aristocrats opposed it as a mechanical vulgarization, and feared that it 
would lower the value of their manuscript libraries; statesmen and clergy 
distrusted it as a possible vehicle of subversive ideas. It made its triumphant way 
nevertheless. In 1464 two Germans set up a press in Rome; in or before 1469 
two Germans opened a printing shop in Venice; in 1470 three Germans brought 
the art to Paris; in 1471 it reached Holland, in 1472 Switzerland, in 1473 
Hungary, in 1474 Spain, in 1476 England, in 1482 Denmark, in 1483 Sweden, in 
1490 Constantinople. Nuremberg with the Koberger family, Paris with the 
Etiennes, Lyons with Dolet, Venice with Aldus Manutius, Basel with Amerbach 
and Froben, Zurich with Froschauer, Leiden with the Elzevirs, became humming 
hives of printing and publishing. Soon half the European population was reading 
as never before, and a passion for books became one of the effervescent 
ingredients of the Reformation age. “At this very moment,” writes a Basel 
scholar to a friend, “a whole wagon load of classics, of the best Aldine editions, 
has arrived from Venice. Do you want any? If you do, tell me at once, and send 
the money, for no sooner is such a freight landed than thirty buyers rise up for 
each volume, merely asking the price, and tearing one another’s eyes out to get 
hold of them.”32 The typographical revolution was on. 

To describe all its effects would be to chronicle half the history of the modern 
mind. Erasmus, in the ecstasy of his sales, called printing the greatest of all 
discoveries, but perhaps he underestimated speech, fire, the wheel, agriculture, 
writing, law, even the lowly common noun. Printing replaced esoteric 
manuscripts with inexpensive texts rapidly multiplied, in copies more exact and 
legible than before, and so uniform that scholars in diverse countries could work 
with one another by references to specific pages of specific editions. Quality was 
often sacrificed to quantity, but the earliest printed books were in many cases 
models of art in typography and binding. Printing published—i.e., made 


available to the public—cheap manuals of instruction in religion, literature, 
history, and science; it became the greatest and cheapest of all universities, open 
to all. It did not produce the Renaissance, but it paved the way for the 
Enlightenment, for the American and French revolutions, for democracy. It 
made the Bible a common possession, and prepared the people for Luther’s 
appeal from the popes to the Gospels; later it would permit the rationalist’s 
appeal from the Gospels to reason. It ended the clerical monopoly of learning, 
the priestly control of education. It encouraged the vernacular literatures, for the 
large audience it required could not be reached through Latin. It facilitated the 
international communication and co-operation of scientists. It affected the 
quality and character of literature by subjecting authors to the purse and taste of 
the middle classes rather than to aristocratic or ecclesiastical patrons. And, after 
speech, it provided a readier instrument for the dissemination of nonsense than 
the world has ever known until our time. 


I. Also known as the “Mazarin Bible,” because it was discovered about 1760 in the library left by that 
cardinal. Forty-six copies survive. The Morgan Library of New York in 1953 paid $75,000 to a Swiss 
monastery for a “Constance Missal” which it believes was printed by Gutenberg before the Bible, probably 
in 1452. 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Western Slavs 
1300-1517 


I. BOHEMIA 


Heretorore the Slavs had been human flotsam, surging westward at times to 
the Elbe, southward to the Mediterranean, eastward to the Urals, north even to 
the Arctic Sea; then, in the thirteenth century, repulsed in the west by the 
Livonian and Teutonic knights, and subjected to Mongol and Tatar domination 
in the east. In the fourteenth century Bohemia led the Holy Roman Empire and 
the pre-Lutheran Reformation; and Poland, united with a vast Lithuania, became 
a major power, with a highly cultured upper class. In the fifteenth century Russia 
freed herself from the Tatars, and unified her far-flung principalities into a 
massive state. Like a tidal wave, the Slavs entered history. 

In 1306 the death of Wenceslaus II ended the ancient Przemyslid line in 
Bohemia. After an interlude of minor kings the baronial and ecclesiastical 
electors brought in John of Luxembourg to found a new dynasty (1310). His 
gallant adventures made Bohemia for a generation an unwilling citadel of 
chivalry. He could hardly live without tournaments, and when these proved too 
innocuous he sallied forth to war in almost every realm of Europe. It became a 
bon mot of the times that “nothing can be done without the help of God and the 
King of Bohemia.”! Brescia, besieged by Verona, begged his aid; he promised to 
come; at the news thereof the Veronese raised the siege. Brescia, Bergamo, 
Cremona, Parma, Modena, even Milan voluntarily acknowledged him as their 
feudal sovereign in return for his protection; what Frederick I Barbarossa and 
Frederick II Wonder of the World had been unable to secure by arms, this King 
obtained almost by the magic of his name. His dashing wars added terrain to 
Bohemia but forfeited the affection of the people, who could not forgive him for 
being so often absent from their country that he neglected its administration and 
never learned its speech. In 1336, on a crusade in Lithuania, he contracted a 
disease that left him blind. Nevertheless, when he learned that Edward III of 
England had landed in Normandy and was moving toward Paris, John and his 
son Charles, with 500 Bohemian knights, rode across Europe to succor the king 
of France. Father and son fought in the van at Crécy. When the French retreated, 
the blind King bade two knights bind their horses on either side to his and lead 


him against the victorious English, saying, “So will it God, it shall not be said 
that a king of Bohemia flies from the battlefield.” Fifty of his knights were killed 
around him; he was mortally wounded, and was taken, dying, to the tent of the 
English King. Edward sent the corpse to Charles with a courtly message: “This 
day has fallen the crown of chivalry.” 2 

Charles IV was a less heroic but much wiser king. He preferred negotiation to 
war, and was not too cowardly to compromise; yet he extended the boundaries of 
his kingdom. In the thirty-two years of his reign he kept the Slavs and the 
Germans in unwonted peace. He reorganized the government, reformed the 
judiciary, and made Prague one of the handsomest cities in Europe. He built 
there a royal residence on the style of the Louvre, and the famous castle of 
Karlstein (Charles’s Stone) as a repository for the archives of the state and the 
jewels of the crown—which were treasured not for vanity and display but as a 
reserve fund conveniently mobile and immune to debasements of the currency. 
He brought in Matthew of Arras to design St. Vitus’ Cathedral, and Tommaso da 
Modena to paint frescoes in churches and palaces. He protected the peasantry 
from oppression, and promoted commerce and industry. He founded the 
University of Prague (1347), transmitted to his countrymen the cultural interest 
that he had acquired in France and Italy, and provided the intellectual stimulus 
that exploded in the Hussite revolt. His court became the center of the Bohemian 
humanists, led by Bishop John of Stresa, Petrarch’s friend. The Italian poet 
admired Charles beyond any other monarch of the time, visited him in Prague, 
and begged him to conquer Italy; but Charles had better sense. His reign, despite 
his Golden Bull, was Bohemia’s Golden Age. He survives smiling, in a splendid 
limestone bust, in the cathedral of Prague. 

Wenceslaus IV was a youth of eighteen when his father died (1378). His good 
nature, his affection for his people, his lenience in taxing them, his skill in 
administration, won him great favor with all but the nobles, who thought their 
privileges imperiled by his popularity. His occasional hot temper, and _ his 
addiction to drink, gave them a leverage for displacing him. They surprised him 
at his country seat, threw him into prison (1394), and restored him only on his 
promise to do nothing of moment without the consent of a council of nobles and 
bishops. New disputes arose; Sigismund of Hungary was called in; he arrested 
Wenceslaus, his brother, and took him prisoner to Vienna (1402). Wenceslaus 
escaped a few years later, made his way back to Bohemia, was received with joy 
by the people, and regained his throne and powers. The rest of his story mingles 
with the tragedy of Huss. 


Il. JOHN HUSS: 1369-1415 


Wenceslaus was loved and hated for winking at heresy and scowling at the 
Germans. A rapid infiltration of Bohemia by German miners, craftsmen, 
merchants, and students had generated a racial hostility between Teutons and 
Czechs; Huss would have received less support from people and king had he not 
symbolized a native resentment of German prominence. Wenceslaus did not 
forget that the archbishops of Germany had led the movement to depose him 
from the Imperial throne. His sister Anne had married Richard II of England, 
and had seen—probably had sympathized with—the attempt of Wyclif to 
divorce England from the Roman Church. In 1388 Adelbert Ranconis left a sum 
to enable Bohemian students to go to Paris or Oxford. Some of these in England 
secured or transcribed works by Wyclif, and took them to Bohemia. Mili¢ of 
Kromérize and Conrad Waldhouser roused Prague with their denunciations of 
immorality in laity and clergy; Matthias of Janov and Thomas of Stitny 
continued this preaching; the Emperor, and even Archbishop Ernst, approved; 
and in 1391 a special church, called the Bethlehem Chapel, was founded in 
Prague to lead the movement of reform. In 1402 John Huss was appointed to the 
pulpit of this chapel. 

He had begun life in the village of Husinetz, and was known as John of 
Husinetz, which he later shortened to Hus. Toward 1390 he came as a poor 
student to Prague, where he earned his way by serving in the churches. He aimed 
to enter the priesthood; nevertheless, after the custom of the age, he joined in 
what Paris would later term the gay “Bohemian” ways of university youth. In 
1396 he received his degree of master of arts, and began to teach at the 
university; in 1401 he was chosen dean of the faculty of arts—i.e., of the 
“humanities.” In that year he was ordained priest, and reformed his life to an 
almost monastic austerity. As head of the Bethlehem Chapel he became the most 
famous preacher in Prague. Many figures high in the court were among his 
listeners, and Queen Sophia made him her chaplain. He preached in Czech, and 
taught his congregation to take an active part in the service by singing hymns. 

His accusers later affirmed that in the very first year of his ministry he had 
echoed Wyclif’s doubts as to the disappearance of bread and wine from the 
consecrated elements in the Eucharist. Unquestionably he had read some of 
Wyclif’s works; he had made copies of them which still exist with his 
annotations; and at his trial he confessed to having said: “Wyclif, I trust, will be 
saved; but could I think he would be damned, I would my soul were with his.” 
In 1403 the opinions of Wyclif had won such vogue in the University of Prague 


that the chapter—the administrative clergy—of the cathedral submitted to the 
university masters forty-five excerpts from the writings of Wyclif, and asked 
should these doctrines be barred from the university. Several masters, including 
Huss, answered No; but the majority ruled that thereafter no member of the 
university staff should, either publicly or privately, defend or adhere to any of 
the forty-five articles. 

Huss must have ignored this prohibition, for in 1408 the clergy of Prague 
petitioned Archbishop Zbynek to reprove him. The Archbishop proceeded 
cautiously, being then in conflict with the King. But when Huss continued to 
express sympathy for Wyclif’s views Zbynek excommunicated him and several 
associates (1409); and when they persisted in exercising their priestly functions 
he placed all Prague under an interdict. He ordered all writings of Wyclif that 
could be found in Bohemia to be surrendered to him; 200 manuscripts were 
brought to him; he burned them in the courtyard of his palace. Huss appealed to 
the newly elected Pope John XXIII. John summoned him to appear before the 
papal court. He refused to go. 

In 1411 the Pope, desiring funds for a crusade against Ladislas, King of 
Naples, announced a new offering of indulgences. When this was proclaimed in 
Prague, and the papal agents seemed to the reformers to be selling forgiveness 
for coin, Huss and his chief supporter, Jerome of Prague, publicly preached 
against indulgences, questioned the existence of purgatory, and protested against 
the Church’s collecting money to spill Christian blood. Descending to 
vituperation, Huss called the Pope a money-grubber, even Antichrist.4 A large 
section of the public shared Huss’s views, and subjected the papal agents to such 
ridicule and abuse that the King forbade any further preaching or action against 
the offering of indulgences. Three youths who violated this edict were hailed 
before the city council; Huss pleaded for them, and admitted that his preaching 
had aroused them; they were condemned and beheaded. The Pope now launched 
his own excommunication against Huss; and when Huss ignored it John laid an 
interdict upon any city where he should stay (1411). On the advice of the King, 
Huss left Prague, and remained in rural seclusion for two years. 

In those years he wrote his major works, some in Latin, some in Czech, 
nearly all inspired by Wyclif, some perhaps echoing the heresies and 
anticlericalism that a remnant of the Waldensians had brought with them into 
Bohemia in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. He rejected image worship, 
auricular confession, and the multiplication of ornate religious rites. He gave his 
movement a popular and nationalistic character by denouncing the Germans and 
defending the Slavs. In a tract on Traffic in Holy Things he attacked the simony 
of the clergy; in De sex erroribus he condemned the taking of fees by priests for 


baptism, confirmation, Masses, marriages, or burials; he charged some Prague 
clerics with selling consecrated oil; and he adopted Wyclif’s view that a priest 
guilty of simony could not validly administer a sacrament.> His treatise De 
ecclesia became his apologia and his ruin; from its pages were drawn the 
heresies for which he was burned. He followed Wyclif into predestinarianism, 
and agreed with Wyclif, Marsilius, and Ockham that the Church should have no 
worldly goods. Like Calvin, he defined the Church neither as the clergy nor as 
the whole body of Christians, but as the totality, in heaven or on earth, of the 
saved.® Christ, not the pope, is the head of the Church; the Bible, not the pope, 
should be the Christian’s guide. The pope is not infallible, even in faith or 
morals; the pope himself may be a hardened sinner or heretic. Accepting a 
legend widely credited at the time (even by Gerson), Huss made much of a 
supposititious Pope John VIII who (said the legend) had revealed her sex by 
giving unpremeditated birth to a child on the streets of Rome.” A pope, Huss 
concluded, is to be obeyed only when his commands conform to the law of 
Christ. “To rebel against an erring pope is to obey Christ.” 

When a general council met at Constance in 1414 to depose three rival popes 
and enact a program of ecclesiastical reform, a chance seemed open to reconcile 
the Hussites with the Church. Emperor Sigismund, heir apparent to the childless 
Wenceslaus IV, was anxious to restore religious unity and peace in Bohemia. He 
suggested that Huss should go to Constance and attempt a reconciliation. For 
this hazardous journey he offered Huss a safe-conduct to Constance, a public 
hearing before the Council, and a free and safe return to Bohemia in case Huss 
should reject the judgment of the assembly. Despite the anxious warnings of his 
associates, Huss set out for Constance (October 1414), escorted by three Czech 
nobles and several friends. About the same time Stephen of Palecz and other 
Bohemian opponents of Huss went to Constance to indict him before the 
Council. 

Arrived, he was at first treated courteously, and lived in freedom. But when 
Palecz laid before the Council a list of Huss’s heresies, they summoned and 
questioned him. Convinced by his replies that he was a major heretic, they 
ordered him imprisoned. He fell ill, and was for a time near death; Pope John 
XXIII sent papal physicians to treat him. Sigismund complained that the action 
of the Council violated the safe-conduct that he had given Huss; it answered that 
it was not bound by his action; that his authority did not extend to spiritual 
concerns; that the Church had the right to overrule the state in trying an enemy 
of the Church. In April Huss was removed to the fortress of Gottlieben on the 
Rhine; there he was placed in fetters, and was so poorly fed that he again fell 
gravely ill. Meanwhile his fellow heretic, Jerome of Prague, had rashly entered 


Constance, and had nailed to the city gates, to the doors of churches, and upon 
the houses of cardinals, a request that the Emperor and the Council should give 
him a safe-conduct and a public hearing. At the urging of Huss’s friends he left 
the city and began a return to Bohemia; but on the way he stopped to preach 
against the Council’s treatment of Huss. He was arrested, brought back to 
Constance, and jailed. 

On July 5, after seven months of imprisonment, Huss was led in chains before 
the Council, and again on the seventh and the eighth. Asked his view of the 
forty-five articles already condemned in Wyclif’s works, he rejected most of 
them, approved of some. Confronted with extracts from his book, On the church, 
he expressed his willingness to recant such as could be refuted from Scripture 
(precisely the position taken by Luther at Worms). The Council argued that 
Scripture must be interpreted not by the free judgment of individuals but by the 
heads of the Church, and it demanded that Huss should retract all the quoted 
articles without reservation. Both his friends and his accusers pleaded with him 
to yield. He refused. He lost the good will of the vacillating Emperor by 
declaring that a secular as well as a spiritual authority ceases to be a lawful ruler 
the moment he falls into mortal sin.9 Sigismund now informed Huss that if the 
Council condemned him his safe-conduct would be automatically canceled. 

After three days of questioning, and vain efforts by the Emperor and cardinals 
to persuade him to recant, Huss was returned to his prison cell. The Council 
allowed him and itself four weeks to weigh the matter. It was even more 
complex to the Council than to Huss. How could a heretic be allowed to live 
without thereby branding as inhuman crimes all past executions for heresy? This 
Council had deposed popes; was it to be defied by a simple Bohemian priest? 
Was not the Church the spiritual, as the state was the physical, arm of society, 
responsible for a moral order that needed some indisputable authority as its 
base? To assail that authority seemed to the Council as clearly treason as to take 
up arms against the king. Opinion would have to develop through another 
century before Luther would be able to make a similar defiance and live. 

Further efforts were made to secure some semblance of retraction from Huss. 
The Emperor sent special emissaries to plead with him. He gave always the same 
reply: he would abandon any of his views that could be disproved from 
Scripture. On July 6, 1415, in the cathedral of Constance, the Council 
condemned both Wyclif and Huss, ordered Huss’s writings to be burned, and 
delivered him to the secular arm. He was at once unfrocked, and was led out of 
the city to a place where a pyre of faggots had been prepared. A last appeal was 
made to him to save himself with a word of retraction; he again refused. The fire 
consumed him as he chanted hymns. 


Jerome, in a forgivable moment of terror, recanted before the Council the 
teachings of his friend (September 10,1415). Remanded to prison, he gradually 
regained his courage. He asked for a hearing, and after a long delay he was led 
before the assembly (May 23, 1416); but instead of being allowed to state his 
case he was required first to answer the several charges laid against him. He 
protested with a passionate eloquence that moved the skeptical but politic Italian 
humanist, Poggio Bracciolini, who had come to Constance as secretary to Pope 
John XXIII. 


What iniquity is this, that I, who have been kept in a foul prison for 
340 days, without means of preparing my defense, while my 
adversaries have always had your ears, am now refused an hour to 
defend myself? Your minds are prejudiced against me as a heretic; you 
judged me to be wicked before you had any means of knowing what 
manner of man I was. And yet you are men, not gods; mortals, not 
eternal; you are liable to error. The more you claim to be held as lights 
of the world, the more careful you ought to be to prove your justice to 
all men. I, whose cause you judge, am of no consequence, nor do I 
speak for myself, for death comes to all; but I would not have so many 
wise men do an unjust act, which will do more harm by the precedent 
it gives than by the punishment it inflicts. 1° 


The charges were read to him one by one, and he answered each without 
retraction. When at last he was allowed to speak freely he almost won over the 
Council by his fervor and sincerity. He reviewed some of the historic cases in 
which men had been killed for their beliefs; he recalled how Stephen the Apostle 
had been condemned to death by priests, and held that there could hardly be a 
greater sin than that priests should wrongly slay a priest. The Council hoped that 
he would save himself by asking forgiveness; instead he repudiated his earlier 
recantation, reaffirmed his faith in the doctrines of Wyclif and Huss, and 
branded the burning of Huss as a crime certain to be punished by God. The 
Council gave him four days to reconsider. Unrepentant, he was condemned 
(May 30), and was led out at once to the same spot where Huss had died. When 
the executioner went behind him to light the pyre, Jerome bade him, “Come in 
front, and light it before my face; if I had feared death I should never have come 
here.” He sang a hymn till he choked with the smoke. 


Il. THE BOHEMIAN REVOLUTION: 1415-36 


The news of Huss’s death, relayed by couriers to Bohemia, aroused a national 
revolt. An assembly of Bohemian and Moravian nobles sent to the Council of 
Constance (September 2, 1415) a document signed by 500 leading Czechs; it 
upheld Huss as a good and upright Catholic, denounced his execution as an 
insult to his country, and proclaimed that the signatories would fight to the last 
drop of their blood to defend the doctrines of Christ against man-made decrees. 
A further declaration pledged the members to obey thereafter only such papal 
commands as agreed with Scripture; the judges of such agreement were to be the 
faculty of the University of Prague. The university itself hailed Huss as a martyr, 
and praised the imprisoned Jerome. The Council summoned the rebellious 
nobles to appear before it and answer charges of heresy; none came. It ordered 
the university closed; the majority of masters and students went on with their 
work. 

About 1412 one of Huss’s followers, Jakoubek of Strzibo, had proposed that 
the early Christian custom of administering the Eucharist in both forms —sub 
utraque specie—wine as well as bread—should be restored throughout 
Christendom. When the idea captivated the rank and file of his supporters, Huss 
gave it his approval. The Council forbade it, and defended the abandonment of 
the primitive custom on the ground that it risked the spilling of Christ’s blood. 
After Huss’s death the University of Prague and the nobles, led by Queen 
Sophia, adopted lay communion in both kinds as a command of Christ, and the 
chalice became the symbol of the “Utraquist” revolt. The followers of Huss 
formulated in 1420 the “Four Articles of Prague” as their basic demands: that the 
Eucharist should be given in wine as well as bread; that ecclesiastical simony 
should be promptly punished; that the Word of God should be preached without 
hindrance as the sole standard of religious truth and practice; and that an end 
should be put to the ownership of extensive material possessions by priests or 
monks. A radical minority among the rebels rejected the veneration of relics, 
capital punishment, purgatory, and Masses for the dead. All the elements of the 
Lutheran Reformation were present in this Hussite revolt. 

King Wenceslaus, who had sympathized with the movement, possibly 
because it promised to transfer church property to the state, now began to fear it 
as threatening civil as well as ecclesiastical authority. In the “New Town” that he 
had added to Prague he appointed only anti-Hussites to the council, and these 
men issued punitive regulations designed to suppress the heresy. On July 30, 
1419, a Hussite crowd paraded into New Town, forced its way into the council 
chamber, and threw the councilors out of the windows into the street, where 
another crowd finished them off. A popular assembly was organized, which 


elected Hussite councilors. Wenceslaus confirmed the new council, and then 
died of a heart attack (1419). 

The Bohemian nobles offered to accept Sigismund as their king if he would 
recognize the Four Articles of Prague. He countered by demanding from all 
Czechs full obedience to the Church, and burned at the stake a Bohemian who 
refused to renounce the “lay chalice.” The new pope, Martin V, announced a 
crusade against the Bohemian heretics, and Sigismund advanced with a large 
force against Prague (1420). Almost overnight the Hussites organized an army; 
nearly every town in Bohemia and Moravia sent impassioned recruits; Jan Zizka, 
a sixty-year-old knight with one eye, trained them, and led them to incredible 
victories. Twice they defeated Sigismund’s troops. Sigismund raised another 
army, but when a false report came that Zizka’s men were approaching, this new 
host fled in disorder without ever sighting an enemy. Inflated with success, 
Zizka’s Puritans now adopted from their opponents the idea that religious dissent 
should be suppressed by force; they passed up and down Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia like a devastating storm, pillaging monasteries, massacring monks, and 
compelling the population to accept the Four Articles of Prague. The Germans in 
Bohemia, who wished to remain Catholic, became the favorite victims of 
Hussite arms. Meanwhile, and for seventeen years (1419-36), Bohemia survived 
without a king. 

Diverse and conflicting elements had united to make the Bohemian 
revolution. The native Bohemians resented the wealth and arrogance of the 
German settlers, and hoped to drive them from the country. The nobles coveted 
ecclesiastical properties, and thought them worth an excommunication. The 
proletariat aspired to free itself from middle-class masters. The middle classes 
hoped to raise their modest power, as against the nobility, in the Diet that ruled 
Prague and gave some government to Bohemia. The serfs, especially on church 
estates, dreamed of dividing those blessed acres, and, at worst, of freeing 
themselves from villein bonds. Some of the lower clergy, fleeced by the 
hierarchy, gave the rebellion their tacit support, and provided for it the religious 
services interdicted by the Church. 

When the arms of the Hussites had won them most of Bohemia, the 
contradictions in their aims broke them into fratricidal factions. After the nobles 
had seized most of the property owned by orthodox ecclesiastical groups,!! they 
felt that the revolution should subside and invite the sanctifying effects of time. 
While the serfs who had tilled these lands for the Church clamored for their 
division among themselves as freemen, the noble appropriators demanded that 
the peasants should serve the new masters on the same servile basis as before. 
Zizka supported the peasants, and for a time besieged the now conservative 


“Calixtine” or chalice Hussites in Prague. Tiring of the struggle, he accepted a 
truce, withdrew to eastern Bohemia, and founded a “Horeb Brotherhood” 
dedicated to the Four Articles and to killing Germans. When he died (1424) he 
bequeathed his skin to be made into a martial drum. 12 

In the town of Tabor another party of Hussites formed, who held that real 
Christianity required a communistic organization of life. Long before Huss there 
had been in Bohemia little groups of Waldensians, Beghards, and other 
irrepressible heretics mingling religious with communistic ideals. They had 
maintained a salutary quiet until Zizka’s troops had overthrown the power of the 
Church in most of Bohemia; now they came into the open, and captured 
doctrinal leadership at Tabor. Many of them rejected the Real Presence, 
purgatory, prayers for the dead, and all sacraments except baptism and 
communion, and discouraged the veneration of relics, images, and saints, they 
proposed to restore the simple ritual of the Apostolic Church, and repudiated all 
ecclesiastical rites and robes that they could not find in early Christianity. They 
objected to altars, organs, and the splendor of church decoration, and they 
destroyed such ornaments wherever they could. Like later Protestants, they 
reduced divine worship to communion, prayer, Scriptural readings, a sermon, 
and the singing of hymns; and these services were conducted by clergymen 
indistinguishable from the laity in dress. Most of the Taborites deduced 
communism from millennarianism: Christ would soon come to establish His 
Kingdom on earth; in that Kingdom there would be no property, no Church or 
state, no class distinctions, no human laws, no taxes, no marriage; surely it 
would please Christ, when he came, to find such a heavenly utopia already 
established by His worshipers. At Tabor and some other towns these principles 
were put into practice; there, said a contemporary professor in the University of 
Prague, “all is held in common, no one owns anything for himself alone; so to 
own is considered a deadly sin. They hold that all should be equal brothers and 
sisters.” 13 

A Bohemian peasant tured philosopher, Peter Chelcicky, went further, and 
wrote in vigorous Czech a series of Tolstoian tracts advocating a pacifistic 
anarchism. He attacked the powerful and the rich, denounced war and capital 
punishment as murder, and demanded a society without lords or serfs, or laws of 
any kind. He bade his followers take Christianity literally as they found it in the 
New Testament: to baptize only adults, to turn their backs upon the world and its 
ways, upon oaths and learning and class distinctions, upon commerce and city 
life; and to live in voluntary poverty, preferably tilling the land, and completely 
ignoring “civilization” and the state.14¢ The Taborites found this pacifism 
unsuited to their temperament. They divided into moderate and advanced 


radicals (these preached nudism and a communism of women), and the two 
factions passed from argument to war. In the course of a few years unequal 
abilities developed inequalities of power and privilege, finally of goods; and the 
apostles of peace and freedom were replaced by ruthless lawgivers wielding 
despotic force.15 

Christendom heard with horror of this supposedly communistic Christianity. 
The baronial and burgher Hussites in Bohemia began to yearn for the Church of 
Rome as the only organization strong enough to stop the imminent dissolution of 
the existing social order. They rejoiced when the Council of Basel invited 
reconciliation. A delegation from the Council, without papal authorization, came 
to Bohemia, and signed a series of “Compacts” so worded that complaisant 
Hussites and Catholics could interpret them as accepting and rejecting the Four 
Articles of Prague (1433). As the Taborites refused to recognize these Compacts, 
the conservative Hussites joined with the surviving orthodox groups in Bohemia, 
attacked and defeated the divided Taborites, and put an end to the communistic 
experiment (1434). The Bohemian Diet made its peace with Sigismund, and 
accepted him as king (1436). 

But Sigismund, accustomed to crowning his victories with futility, died in the 
following year. During the chaos that ensued, the orthodox party secured the 
upper hand in Prague. An able provincial leader, George of Podébrad, organized 
an army of Hussites, captured Prague, restored the Utraquist Jan Rokycana to he 
archiepiscopal see, and established himself as governor of Bohemia (1451). 
When Pope Nicholas V refused to recognize Rokycana the Utraquists meditated 
a transfer of their allegiance to the Greek Orthodox Church, but the fall of 
Constantinople to the Turks ended the negotiations. In 1458, seeing that 
Podébrad’s excellent administration had restored order and prosperity, the Diet 
chose him king. 

He tured his energies now to reconstituting religious peace. With the 
approval of the Diet he sent to Pius II (1462) an embassy requesting papal 
ratification of the Compacts of Prague. The Pope refused, and forbade the laity 
anywhere to receive the Eucharist in both kinds. On the advice of Gregor 
Heimburg, a German jurist, Podébrad in 1464 invited the monarchs of Europe to 
form a permanent federation of European states, with its own legislature, 
executive, and army, and a judiciary empowered to settle current and future 
international disputes.!© The kings did not reply; the reinvigorated papacy was 
too strong to be defied by a League of Nations. Pope Paul II declared Podébrad a 
heretic, freed his subjects from their oaths of obedience, and called upon 
Christian powers to depose him (1466). Matthias Corvinus of Hungary 
undertook the task, invaded Bohemia, and was crowned king by a group of 


Catholic nobles (1469). Podébrad offered the throne to Ladislas, son of King 
Casimir IV of Poland. Then, worn out with war and dropsy, he died, aged fifty- 
one (1471). Bohemia, now Czechoslovakia, honors him as, next to Charles IV, 
her greatest king. 

The Diet accepted Ladislas II, and Matthias retired to Hungary. The nobles 
took advantage of the youthful weakness of the King to consolidate their 
economic and political power, to reduce the representation of towns and 
burghers in the Diet, and to debase into serfdom the peasantry that had just 
dreamed of utopia. Thousands of Bohemians, during this period of revolution 
and reaction, fled to other lands.! In 1485 the Catholic and Utraquist parties 
signed the Treaty of Kutna Hora, pledging themselves to peace for thirty years. 

In eastern Bohemia and Moravia the followers of Chelcicky formed (1457) a 
new Christian sect, the Jednota Bratrska, or Church of the Brotherhood, 
dedicated to a simple agricultural life on the principles of the New Testament. In 
1467 it renounced the authority of the Catholic Church, consecrated its own 
priests, rejected purgatory and the worship of saints, anticipated Luther’s 
doctrine of justification by faith, and became the first modern church to practice 
Christianity. By 1500 it claimed 100,000 members. These “Moravian Brethren” 
were almost exterminated in the fury of the Thirty Years’ War; they survived 
through the leadership of John Comenius; they still exist, in scattered 
congregations in Europe, Africa, and America, astonishing a violent and 
skeptical world with their religious toleration, their unassuming piety, and their 
peaceful fidelity to the principles they profess. 


IV. POLAND: 1300-1505 


The maintenance of peace is difficult even in regions deriving unity and 
protection from geographical barriers; consider how much more difficult it is in 
states exposed on one or more borders to neighbors always avid, sometimes 
tempting, sometimes powerful. Poland in the fourteenth century was half stifled 
by Teutonic Knights, Lithuanians, Hungarians, Moravians, Bohemians, and 
Germans pressing upon her frontiers. When Ladislas the Short became grand 
prince of Lesser—southern—Poland (1306), he faced a multitude of enemies. 
The Germans in Greater—western—Poland rejected his authority; the Knights 
seized Danzig and Pomerania; the margrave of Brandenburg plotted to destroy 
him; and Wenceslaus III of Bohemia claimed the Polish throne. Ladislas fought 
his way through this sea of troubles by arms, diplomacy, and marriage, united 


Lesser and Greater Poland into a coherent kingdom, and had himself crowned at 
Cracow, his new capital (1320). Dying at seventy-three (1333), he bequeathed 
his uneasy throne to his only son, Casimir the Great. 

Some might begrudge Casimir III this title, since he preferred negotiation and 
compromise to war. Resigning Silesia to Bohemia, and Pomerania to the 
Knights, he consoled himself by acquiring Galicia, around Lwow, and Mazovia, 
around Warsaw. He devoted his reign of thirty-seven years to administration, 
bringing his varied territories under one law, “that the state might not look like a 
manyheaded monster.” 18 Under his direction a group of jurists unified the 
divergent legislation and customs of the provinces into the “Statutes of 
Casimir’—the first codification of Polish laws, and a model of humanitarian 
moderation by comparison with contemporary codes. Casimir protected Jewish, 
Greek Orthodox, and other racial or religious minorities, encouraged education 
and the arts, established the University of Cracow (1364), and built so 
extensively that men said he had found a Poland of wood and had rebuilt it in 
stone. He so wisely promoted all phases of the nation’s economy that farmers 
hailed him as “the peasants’ king,” merchants throve in the security of peace, 
and all classes called him Great. 

Having no male heir, he left his crown to his nephew Louis the Great of 
Hungary (1370), hoping to win for his country the protection of a strong 
monarchy, and a share in the cultural stimulus that the Angevin dynasty had 
brought from Italy and France. But Louis was absorbed in Hungary, and 
neglected Poland. To keep the proud nobles loyal to him in his absence he 
granted them, by the “Privilege of Kassa” (1374), exemption from most taxes, 
and a monopoly of high offices. A war of succession followed his death (1382). 
The Seym or Parliament recognized his daughter Jadwiga, eleven years old, as 
“king”; but disorder ended only when Jagello, Great Prince of Lithuania, married 
Jadwiga (1386), uniting his spacious realm with Poland, and bringing a 
masterful personality to the government. 

The growth of Lithuania was a major phenomenon of the fourteenth century 
Gedymin and his son Olgierd brought under their pagan rule nearly all western 
Russia: Polotsk, Pinsk, Smolensk, Chernigov, Volhynia, Kiev, Podolia, and the 
Ukraine; some of these were glad to find, under the Great Princes, a refuge from 
the Tatar Golden Horde that held eastern Russia in fief. When Jagello succeeded 
Olgierd (1377) the Lithuanian Empire, governed from Wilno, reached from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, and almost to Moscow itself. This was the gift that 
Jagello brought to Jadwiga, or Poland was the dowry that she brought to him. 
She was only sixteen at their marriage; she had been reared as a Roman Catholic 
in the finest culture of the Latin Renaissance; he was thirty-six, illiterate and 


“heathen”; but he accepted baptism, took the Christian name of Ladislas II, and 
promised to convert all Lithuania. 

It was a timely union, for the eastward advance of the Teutonic Knights was 
endangering both the wedded states. The “Order of the Cross,” originally 
dedicated to Christianizing the Slavs, had become a band of martial conquerors, 
taking by the sword whatever terrain they could snatch from pagan or Christian, 
and establishing a harsh serfdom over lands once tilled by a free peasantry. In 
1410 the Grand Master, from his capital at Marienburg, ruled Esthonia, Livonia, 
Courland, Prussia, and eastern Pomerania, shutting Poland off from the sea. In a 
ferocious “Northern War” the Grand Master’s army and that of Jagello—each, 
we are told, 100,000 strong—met in battle near Griinewald or Tannenberg 
(1410). The Knights were defeated and fled, leaving behind them 14,000 
prisoners and 18,000 slain—among these the Grand Master himself. From that 
day the Order of the Cross rapidly declined, until in the Peace of Thorn (1466) it 
ceded Pomerania and western Prussia to Poland, with the free port of Danzig as 
a door to the sea. 

During the reign of Casimir IV (1447-92) Poland attained the apex of her 
spread, her power, and her art. Though himself quite illiterate, Casimir ended the 
knightly scorn of letters by giving his sons a thorough education. Queen 
Jadwiga, dying, left her jewels to finance the reopening of Cracow University— 
which, in the next century, would teach Copernicus. Literature, as well as 
science and philosophy, used the Latin tongue; in Latin Jan Dlugosz wrote his 
classic History of Poland (1478). In 1477 Veit Stoss of Nuremberg was invited 
to Cracow; he stayed there seventeen years, and raised the city to a high place in 
the art of the time. For the Church of Our Lady he carved 147 choir stalls, and an 
enormous altarpiece, forty feet by thirty-three, with a central shrine of the 
Assumption as impressive as Titian’s painting, and with eighteen panels 
depicting the life of Mary and her Son—panels almost worthy, though in wood, 
to bear comparison with the bronze doors that Ghiberti had made for the 
Florentine Baptistery a generation before. For the cathedral of Cracow, Stoss cut 
in red mottled marble a superb tomb for Casimir IV. With these works Gothic 
sculpture in Poland reached its crown and end. In the reign of Casimir’s son 
Sigismund I (1506-48) Polish art accepted the style o the Italian Renaissance. 
Lutheranism seeped in from Germany, and a new age began. 


I. The French, confusing the Bohemian exiles with Gypsies who in the fifteenth century were entering 
Western Europe, supposedly from Bohemia, made Bohéme their word for Gypsy. The name Gypsy is a 
corruption of Egyptian, and reflects the claim of the tribe to have come from “Little Egypt.” Burton traces 
them to India.!7 In Byzantine lands they took the name Rom—i.e., (eastern) Roman; in the Balkans and 


Central Europe they were called by variants of Atzigan (Czigany, Zigeuner, Zingari), a word of uncertain 
origin. In European records they first appear in the early fourteenth century as wandering groups of 
craftsmen, musicians, dancers, fortunetellers, and—in general belief—thieves. By 1414 they reached 
Germany, by 1422 Italy, by 1427 France, by 1500 England. Usually they accepted baptism, but they took 
religion and the Commandments lightly, and soon ran afoul of the Inquisition. They were expelled from 
Spain (1499), the Holy Roman Empire (1500, 1548), and France (1561). Aside from the gay varicolored 
dress and ornaments of their more prosperous women, their contribution to civilization lay in dancing and 
music—whose alternations of sadness and exuberance have inspired some major composers. 


CHAPTER IX 
The Ottoman Tide 
1300-1516 


I. SECOND BLOOMING IN BYZANTIUM: 1261- 
1373 


‘Tue Byzantine Empire, bloodlessly restored under a new Palaeologus dynasty 
in 1261, survived despite itself for almost two centuries. Its territory was reduced 
by the advance of the Moslems in Asia and Europe, by the expansion of the 
Slavs in its rear, and by scattered fragments of its former self retained by the 
Christian enemies who had sacked Constantinople in 1204—Normans, 
Venetians, and Genoese. Industry lingered in the towns of the Empire, but its 
products were carried in Italian vessels that paid no revenue into the treasury. Of 
the once numerous middle class only a fringe remained. Above it were luxurious 
nobles and prelates gorgeously garbed, who had learned nothing from history 
and had forgotten everything but their privileges. Below were turbulent layers of 
monks who salted piety with politics, and peasant proprietors lapsing into 
tenancy, and tenant farmers slipping into serfdom, and prolétaires dreaming of 
egalitarian utopias. A revolution at Salonika (1341) expelled the aristocracy, 
pillaged palaces, and set up a semi-communistic republic that ruled for eight 
years before it was suppressed by troops from the capital.! Constantinople was 
still a bustling nexus of commerce, but a Moslem traveler in 1330 noted “many 
destroyed houses, and sown fields within the city walls”; and the Spanish 
diplomat Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, about 1409, wrote: “Everywhere throughout 
the capital are great palaces, churches, and monasteries, but most of them are in 
ruins.”2 The glory had departed from the Queen of the Bosporus. 

Amid this political decay the ever-cherished heritage of ancient Greek 
literature and philosophy combined with the Byzantine-Oriental tradition in 
architecture and painting to compose the cultural swan song of the Eastern 
Roman Empire. The schools still expounded Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno the Stoic, 
though they shunned Epicurus as an atheist; and scholars revised and 
commented upon classical texts. Maximus Planudes, Byzantine envoy to Venice, 
edited the Greek Anthology, translated Latin classics into Greek, and rebuilt a 
cultural bridge between Byzantium and Italy. The career of Theodoras 


Metochites illustrates this Palaeologian Renaissance. Prime minister to 
Andronicus II, he was at the same time one of the most learned and prolific 
scholars of his time. Nicephoras Gregoras, himself savant and historian, wrote of 
him: “From morning to evening he was wholly and eagerly devoted to public 
affairs, as if scholarship were quite irrelevant to him; but late in the evening, 
after having left the palace, he became absorbed in studies to as high a degree as 
if he were a scholar with absolutely no connection with any other interest.” 3 
Theodorus composed history, poetry, astronomy, and philosophy, of an 
excellence unmatched by any Greek of that fourteenth century. In the revolution 
that dethroned his master, he forfeited position, fortune, and home, and was cast 
into prison; but, falling ill, he was allowed to end his days in the monastery of 
St. Saviour “in Chora” (i.e., in the fields), whose walls he had ennobled with 
some of the fairest mosaics in Byzantine history. 

In philosophy the old contest between Platonists and Aristotelians recaptured 
the stage. Emperor John VI Cantacuzene defended Aristotle, while Plato 
remained the god of Gemistus Pletho. This most renowned of the new Greek 
Sophists studied philosophy at Brusa in Asia Minor, when that city was already 
the capital of the Ottoman advance. From a Jewish teacher there he learned the 
lore of the Zoroastrians; and when he returned to his native Peloponnesus—then 
renamed Morea—he had probably abandoned the Christian faith. Settling down 
at Mistra, he became both a judge and a professor. In 1400 he wrote a treatise 
bearing Plato’s title, The Laws, in which he proposed the replacement of both 
Christianity and Mohammedanism by the religion of ancient Greece, merely 
transforming all the Olympians but Zeus into symbolic personifications of 
creative processes or ideas; Pletho did not know that religions are born, not 
made. Nevertheless pupils gathered around him eagerly; one of them, Johannes 
Bessarion, was destined to become a humanist cardinal in Italy. Both Gemistus 
and Bessarion accompanied Emperor John VIII to Ferrara and Florence (1438) 
to attend the council in which the Greek and Roman churches were for a moment 
reconciled in theology and politics. At Florence Gemistus lectured on Plato to an 
elite audience, and almost touched off the Italian Renaissance. It was there that 
he added the cognomen Pletho (complete) to his name, playing upon both 
gemistos (full) and Platon. Returning to Mistra he subsided theologically, 
became an archbishop, and died at ninety-five (1450). 

The revival of art was as marked as the rejuvenation of letters. The themes 
and figures were still ecclesiastical; but now and then a touch of landscape, a 
breath of naturalism, a new warmth of color and line gave life to the mosaics. 
Those recently uncovered in the Chora monastery (the Kahriye-Jami Mosque) 
have so much vitality that Western historians profess to see in them some fresh 


Italian influence. In the frescoes that increasingly replaced expensive mosaics in 
the decoration of churches and palaces, the ecclesiastical hold relaxed, and 
figures of vivid fantasy and secular story appeared beside the legends of the 
saints. The icon-makers, however, clung to the old hieratic style—forms thinned, 
faces burning with a puritanic piety strikingly absent from the morals of the 
time. Byzantine miniature painting suffered now a sharp decline, but the 
weaving of pictorial designs into silk still produced masterpieces unrivaled in the 
Western world. The so-called “Dalmatic of Charlemagne” dates from the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century; on a base of blue-dyed silk an artist designed, a 
skillful artisan wove in silk threads of silver and gold, scenes from the life of 
Mary, Christ, and divers saints. Similar splendors of textile painting took form in 
this age in Salonika, Serbia, Moldavia, and Russia. 

Greece was now again a center of great art. As the thirteenth century neared 
its end the Franks who had dotted the classic sites with picturesque castles made 
way for the revived Byzantine power. In 1348 the Emperor John VI sent his son 
Manuel to be despotes of the Morea. He established his provincial seat on a hill 
overlooking the ancient Sparta. To the new capital came nobles, patrons, monks, 
artists, scholars, and philosophers. Magnificent monasteries were built, and three 
of them have kept in their churches some of their medieval frescoes: the 
Metropolis and Peribleptos abbeys from the fourteenth century, the Pantanassa 
from the early fifteenth. These are the finest murals in the long history of 
Byzantine art. In their precise draftsmanship, in the flowing grace of their 
figures, in the depth and glow of their colors, they compare with the best 
frescoes of the same period in Italy; indeed, they may owe some of their novel 
grace to Cimabue, Giotto, or Duccio—who all owed so much to Byzantium. 

On the eastern coast of Greece, high on the promontory of Mount Athos, 
monasteries had been raised in the tenth century, and in most centuries since: in 
the fourteenth the majestic Pantocrator, in the fifteenth St. Paul’s. Of the murals 
in these retreats an eighteenth-century Greek Guide to Painting ascribed the best 
to Manuel Panselinos of Salonika, who “showed such brilliance and skill in his 
art that he was raised above all painters ancient or modern.”4 But of Manuel’s 
dates or works there is no certainty; he may have belonged to the eleventh or the 
sixteenth century; and no one can say which of the paintings on Mount Athos are 
from his hand. 

While Byzantine art experienced this final ecstasy, the Byzantine government 
declined. The army was in disorder, the navy in decay; Genoese or Venetian 
vessels controlled the Black Sea, and pirates roamed the Greek archipelago. A 
band of mercenaries from Catalonia—the “Catalan Grand Company”—captured 
Gallipoli (1306), mulcted the commerce of the Dardanelles, and set up a republic 


of robbers in Athens (1310); no government succeeded in suppressing them, and 
they were left to be consumed by their own violence. In 1307 Pope Clement V 
joined France, Naples, and Venice in a plot to recapture Constantinople. The plot 
fell apart, but for many years the Byzantine emperors were so fearful of the 
Christian West that they had no energy or courage to resist the Moslem advance. 
When that fear subsided the Ottoman Turks were at the door. 

Some of the emperors bought their own destruction. In 1342 John VI 
Cantacuzene, involved in civil war, asked aid of Orkhan, Sultan of the 
Ottomans; Orkhan sent him ships and helped him take Salonika; the grateful 
Emperor gave him his daughter Theodora as an extra wife; the Sultan sent him 
6,000 additional troops. When John Palaeologus undertook to depose him, John 
Cantacuzene robbed the churches of Constantinople to pay Orkhan for 20,000 
more Turks, and promised the Sultan a fortress in the Thracian Chersonese. In 
the hour of his apparent victory the people of Constantinople turned against him 
as a traitor, and revolution transformed him overnight from an emperor into an 
historian (1355). He retired to a monastery, and wrote the history of his times as 
a last attempt to overwhelm his enemies. 

John V Palaeologus found no ease on the throne. He went to Rome as a 
suppliant (1369), and offered, in return for help against the Turks, to bring his 
people into obedience to the papacy. Before the high altar of St. Peter’s he 
abjured the Greek Orthodox Church. Pope Urban V promised aid against the 
infidels, and gave him letters to the princes of Christendom. But these were busy 
with other affairs. Instead of receiving assistance, John was held at Venice as a 
hostage for the payment of Greek debts. His son Manuel brought the money; 
John returned to Constantinople poorer than before, and was denounced by his 
people for forswearing the Orthodox creed. Failing in a second attempt to get 
succor from the West, he recognized Sultan Murad I as his suzerain, agreed to 
provide military aid to the Ottoman army, and gave his beloved Manuel as 
hostage for the fulfillment of his pledge.° Appeased for the moment, Murad 
spared Byzantium, and turned to subjugate the Balkans. 


I. THE BALKANS MEET THE TURKS: 1300-96 


Hitherto the fourteenth century had been for the Balkans a peak in their 
history. In Wallachia, Bulgaria, Serbia, Bosnia, and Albania hardy Slavs cut the 
forests, mined and tilled the earth, pastured flocks, and eagerly bred their own 
replacements. From the Adriatic to the Black Sea, from the Black Sea to the 


Baltic, Slavs, Italians, Magyars, Bulgars, Greeks, and Jews carried the trade of 
East and West, and cities sprouted in their path. 

The great man of Serbia in this century was Stephen Dushan. His father, 
Stephen Urosh III, begot him in a brief detour from monogamy, gave him the 
affectionate name Dusha—i.e., Soul—and had him crowned as heir apparent. 
When a more legitimate son arrived, and received fond nicknames in his turn, 
Stephen deposed his father, allowed him to be strangled, and ruled Serbia with a 
strong hand for a generation. “Of all the men of his time,” wrote a contemporary, 
he was “the tallest, and terrible to look upon.”® Serbia forgave him everything, 
for he waged successful war. He trained a large army, led it with masterly 
generalship, conquered Bosnia, Albania, Epirus, Acarnania, Aetolia, Macedonia, 
Thessaly. Transferring his capital from Belgrade to Skoplje, he convened there a 
parliament of nobles, and bade it unify and codify the laws of his diverse states; 
the resultant Zabonik Tsar a Dushana, or Lawbook of Czar Dushan (1349), 
revealed a level of legal development and civilized usage not far below that of 
Western Europe. Financed and perhaps stimulated by this political exaltation, 
Serbian art in the fourteenth century rivaled the contemporary flourish in 
Constantinople and the Morea; magnificent churches were built, and their 
mosaics were freer and livelier than those normally allowed by the more 
conservative ecclesiasticism of the Greek capital. In 1355 Dushan assembled his 
armies for the last time. He asked them whether they preferred to be led against 
Byzantium or Hungary. They answered that they would follow him wherever he 
chose to lead. “To Constantinople!” he cried. On the way he fell sick and died. 

His empire was too heterogeneous to be held together except by a man of 
alert intelligence and disciplined energy. Bosnia seceded, and attained for a 
proud moment, under Stephen Trtko, the hegemony of the Balkans. Bulgaria 
under John Alexander had its last great age. Wallachia, once part of the 
Byzantine Empire, detached itself (c. 1290), and ruled the spreading delta of the 
Danube. Moldavia threw off its allegiance to Hungary (1349). 

Upon these centrifugal statelets the Turkish blight fell even before John V 
Palaeologus made Byzantium vassal to Murad I. Suleiman, the dashing son of 
Sultan Orkhan, had led Turkish troops to the aid of John VI Cantacuzene; he 
received, or took, as his reward the fortress of Tzympe on the European side of 
the Dardanelles (1353). When an earthquake shattered the walls of near-by 
Gallipoli, Suleiman moved into the defenseless town. At his invitation Turkish 
colonists crossed from Anatolia and spread along :he northern coast of the Sea of 
Marmora almost to Constantinople itself. With an expanding Turkish army 
Suleiman marched into Thrace and captured Adrianople (1361). Five years later 


Murad made it his European capital. From that center the Turks would for a 
century aim their blows at the divided Balkans. 

Pope Urban V, recognizing the significance of this Turkish infiltration into 
Europe, called upon all Christendom for another crusade. An army of Serbs, 
Hungarians, and Wallachians marched gallantly toward Adrianople. At the river 
Maritsa they celebrated their unresisted advance with a feast. Amid their cups 
and revelry they were surprised by a night assault from a relatively small 
Turkish force. Many were slain before they could arm; many were drowned 
trying to retreat across the river; the rest fled (1371). In 1385 Sofia capitulated, 
and half of Bulgaria fell to the Ottomans. In 1386 they took Nish, in 1387 
Salonika. All Greece lay open to the Turks. 

For one heroic year little Bosnia stemmed the tide. Stephen Trtko joined his 
forces with the Serbians under Lazar I, and defeated the Turks at Plochnik 
(1388). A year later Murad marched west with an army that included many 
Christian contingents. At Kosovo he was met by a coalition of Serbs, Bosnians, 
Magyars, Vlachs, Bulgars, Albanians, and Poles. A Serb knight, Milosh 
Kobilich, pretending to be a deserter and informer, made his way into Murad’s 
tent, killed the Sultan, and was hacked to death. Murad’s son and heir, Bajazet I, 
rallied the Turks to angry courage, and led them to victory. King Lazar was 
captured and beheaded; Serbia became a tribute-paying vassal of the Turks, and 
its new king, Stephen Lazarevitch, was compelled to send arms and men to 
Bajazet. In 1392 Wallachia under John Shishman joined the roster of Balkan 
states tributary to the Ottomans. Only Bulgaria and Byzantium remained capable 
of defense. 

In 1393 Bajazet invaded Bulgaria. After a siege of three months Trmovo, the 
capital, fell; the churches were desecrated, the palaces were set on fire, the 
leading nobles were invited to a conference and were massacred. The Pope again 
appealed to Christendom, and King Sigismund of Hungary summoned Europe to 
arms. France, though engaged in a life-and-death struggle with England, sent a 
force of cavaliers under the Count of Nevers; the Count of Hohenzollern and the 
Grand Master of the Knights of St. John came with their followers; the Elector 
Palatine brought a company of Bavarian horse; John Shishman renounced his 
vassalage and came with his troops to fight under the Hungarian King. 

The united army, 60,000 strong, marched through Serbia and besieged the 
Turkish garrison in Nicopolis. Warned that Bajazet, with an army from Asia, 
was coming to raise the siege, the French knights, gay with wine and women, 
promised to annihilate it, and boasted that if the sky should fall they would hold 
it up with their spears. For his part Bajazet vowed that he would stable his horse 
at the high altar of St. Peter’s in Rome.’ He placed his weakest troops in front, 


with strategy that should have been obvious. The French knights plunged 
through them triumphantly, then through 10,000 Janissaries, then through 5,000 
Turkish cavalry, then charged recklessly up a hill. Just beyond its summit they 
found themselves faced by the main body of the Turkish army—40,000 lancers. 
The nobles fought nobly, were killed or captured or put to flight, and the allied 
infantry behind them were disordered by their rout. The Hungarians and 
Germans were nevertheless driving back the Turks when Stephen Lazarevitch of 
Serbia led 5,000 Christians against the Christian army, and won the crucial battle 
of Nicopolis for the Sultan (1396). 

Maddened by the sight of so many of his men lying dead on the field, and by 
the claim of the rescued garrison that the Christian besiegers had killed their 
Turkish prisoners, Bajazet ordered the 10,000 captives to be put to death. The 
Count of Nevers was allowed to choose twenty-four knights to be saved for the 
ransom they might bring. Several thousand Christians were slaughtered in a 
bloody ritual that went on from sunrise to late afternoon, until the Sultan’s 
officers persuaded him to spare the rest.8 From that day till 1878 Bulgaria was a 
province of the Ottoman Empire. Bajazet now took most of Greece, and then 
marched against Constantinople. 


Il. THE LAST YEARS OF CONSTANTINOPLE: 
1373-1453 


No other government ever so fully deserved to fall as the Byzantine. Having 
lost the will to defend itself, and unable to persuade the too sophisticated Greeks 
that it is sweet and noble to die for one’s country, it sent no contingent to the 
Christian armies at the Maritsa, Kosovo, or Nicopolis. It provided 12,000 
soldiers for the Sultan in 1379; and it was Byzantine troops that, on the order of 
John VII Palaeologus, compelled the Byzantine city of Philadelphia, in Asia 
Minor, to surrender to the Turks (1390). 

When Bajazet resumed the siege of Constantinople (1402), the Byzantine 
Empire was reduced to its capital: Bajazet commanded both coasts of the Sea of 
Marmora, controlled the Dardanelles, ruled nearly all of Asia Minor and the 
Balkans, and passed safely between his Asiatic and European capitals. The final 
hour seemed to have struck for the beleaguered city. Starving Greeks let 
themselves down over the walls, and deserted to the Turks in order to eat. 
Suddenly from the Moslem East an “infidel” savior appeared for the outpost of 
Christendom. Timur the Lame—Tamerlane the Great—had determined to check 


the growth and insolence of Ottoman power. As the Tatar hordes rolled west 
Bajazet abandoned the siege of Constantinople, and hurried to regroup his forces 
in Anatolia. Turks met Tatars at Ankara (1402); Bajazet was defeated and 
captured. The Turkish tide ebbed for a generation; God at last seemed to be on 
the side of the Christians. 

Under the wise rule of Manuel II Byzantium recovered most of Greece and 
parts of Thrace. But Mohammed I reorganized the Turkish army, and Murad II 
led it, after a major defeat, to major victories. The Moslems still drew inspiration 
from the belief that to die for Islam was to win paradise; even if there should be 
no paradise and no houris, chey were impartial enough to consider the Greek 
maidens beautiful. The Christians were not so impartial. Greek Catholics hated 
Roman Catholics and were hated in turn. When Venetians hunted and massacred 
Greek Catholics in Crete for refusing to accept the Roman ritual and papal 
supremacy, Pope Urban V joined Petrarch in congratulating the doge on his firm 
protection of the one true Church (c. 1350).9 The populace and lower clergy of 
Byzantium repudiated all attempts to reunite Greek with Latin Christianity; and 
a Byzantine noble declared that he would rather see the Turkish turban at 
Constantinople than the red hat of a Roman cardinal.1° Most Balkan states hated 
their neighbors more than the Turks, and some preferred to submit to the 
Moslems, who taxed no more than the Christian rulers, persecuted heresy less or 
not at all,!1 and allowed four wives. 

In 1422 Murad II renewed the attack upon Constantinople. A revolt in the 
Balkans compelled him to abandon the siege, and John VIII Palaeologus was 
allowed to reign in relative peace on condition of paying a heavy annual tribute 
to the Turks. Murad reconquered Greece, Salonika, and most of Albania. Serbia 
resisted manfully under George Brankovic; a combined army of Serbians and 
Hungarians under Hunyadi Janos defeated Murad at Kunovitza (1444), and 
Brankovic ruled Serbia till his death at the age of ninety (1456). After victories 
at Varna and in the second battle of Kosovo (1448), Murad signed a peace with 
the Emperor Constantine XI Palaeologus, and retired to Adrianople to die 
(1451). 

Mohammed II, surnamed the Conqueror, came to the Ottoman throne at 
twenty-one. He confirmed the treaty with Constantine, and sent his nephew 
Orkhan to be brought up (possibly as a spy) at the Byzantine court. When other 
Moslem powers challenged his authority in Western Asia, Mohammed ferried 
his army across the Straits, and left his European possessions in charge of the 
Vizier Khalil Pasha, known for friendliness to Byzantium. Constantine had more 
courage than wit; he informed the Vizier that unless the pension paid for the care 
of Mohammed’s nephew should be doubled, Orkhan would be put forward by 


Byzantium as a claimant to the Ottoman throne.!2 Apparently Constantine 
thought that the revolt in Asia offered an opportunity to weaken the Turks in 
Europe. But he had neglected to secure either his alliances in the west or his 
communications to the south, Mohammed made peace with his Moslem 
enemies, and with Venice, Wallachia, Bosnia, and Hungary. Crossing back to 
Europe, he raised a powerful fortress on the Bosporus above Constantinople, 
thereby ensuring the unimpeded passage of his troops between the continents, 
and controlling all commerce entering the Black Sea. For eight months he 
gathered materials and men. He hired Christian gunsmiths to cast for him the 
largest cannon yet known, which would hurl stone balls weighing 600 pounds. In 
June 1452, he declared war, and began the final siege of Constantinople with 
140,000 men.!3 

Constantine led the defense with desperate resolution. He equipped his 7,000 
soldiers with small cannon, lances, bows and arrows, flaming torches, and crude 
firearms discharging leaden bullets of a walnut’s size. Sleeping only by snatches, 
he supervised, every night, the repair of the damage done to the walls during the 
day. Nevertheless the ancient defenses crumbled more and more before the 
battering rams and superior artillery of the Turks; now ended the medieval 
fortification of cities by walls. On May 29 the Turks fought their way across a 
moat filled with the bodies of their own slain, and surged over or through the 
walls into the terrorized city. The cries of the dying were drowned in the martial 
music of trumpets and drums. The Greeks at last fought bravely; the young 
Emperor was everywhere in the heat of the action, and the nobles who were with 
him died to a man in his defense. Surrounded by Turks, he cried out, “Cannot 
there be found a Christian to cut off my head?” He threw off his imperial 
garments, fought as a common soldier, disappeared in the rout of his little army, 
and was never heard of again. 

The victors massacred thousands, till all defense ceased. Then they began that 
rampant plunder which had so long been the substance of their hopes. Every 
usable adult among the defeated was taken as a prize; nuns were ravished like 
other women in an impartial mania of rape; Christian masters and servants, 
shorn of the garb that marked their state, found themselves suddenly equalized in 
indiscriminate slavery. Pillage was not quite uncontrolled; when Mohammed II 
found a Moslem piously destroying the marble pavement of St. Sophia, he smote 
him with the royal scimitar, and announced that all buildings were to be reserved 
for orderly rapine by the Sultan. St. Sophia was transformed into a mosque after 
proper purification; all its Christian insignia were removed, and its mosaics were 
whitewashed into oblivion for 500 years. On the very day of the city’s fall, or on 
the ensuing Friday, a muezzin mounted the tallest turret of Hagia Sophia and 


summoned the Moslems to gather in it for prayer to victorious Allah. 
Mohammed II performed the Moslem ritual in Christendom’s most famous 
shrine. 

The capture of Constantinople shook every throne in Europe. The bulwark 
had fallen that had protected Europe from Asia for over a thousand years. That 
Moslem power and faith which the Crusaders had hoped to drive back into inner 
Asia had now made its way over the corpse of Byzantium, and through the 
Balkans to the very gates of Hungary. The papacy, which had dreamed of all 
Greek Christianity submitting to the rule of Rome, saw with dismay the rapid 
conversion of millions of southeastern Europeans to Islam. Routes of commerce 
once open to Western vessels were now in alien hands, and could be clogged 
with tolls in peace or closed with guns in war. Byzantine art, exiled from home, 
found refuge in Russia, while in the West its influence disappeared with its 
pride. The migration of Greek scholars to Italy and France, which had begun in 
1397, was now accelerated, fructifying Italy with the salvage of ancient Greece. 
In one sense nothing was lost; only the dead had died. Byzantium had finished 
its role, and yielded its place, in the heroic and sanguinary, noble and 
ignominious procession of mankind. 


IV. HUNYADI JANOS: 1387-1456 


The population of Hungary, numbering some 700,000 in the fourteenth 
century, was a fluctuating mixture of Magyars, Pannonians, Slovaks, Bulgars, 
Khazars, Patzinaks, Cumans, Slavonians, Croats, Russians, Armenians, 
Wallachians, Bosnians, and Serbs: in summary, a minority of Magyars ruling a 
majority of Slavs. In the nascent cities a mercantile middle class and an 
industrial proletariat began to form in the fourteenth century; and as these were 
mostly immigrants from Germany, Flanders, and Italy, new racial tensions were 
added to the ethnic maze. 

When Andrew III died, ending the Arpad dynasty (907-1301), a war of 
succession further divided the nation, and peace returned only when the higher 
nobility, having made the monarchy elective, conferred the crown of St. Stephen 
upon Charles Robert of Anjou (1308). Charles brought with him French ideas of 
feudalism and chivalry, Italian ideas of business and industry. He promoted the 
development of Hungary’s gold mines, encouraged enterprise, stabilized the 
currency, cleansed the judiciary, and gave the nation a competent administration. 


Under Charles and his son Louis, Hungary became a Western state, eager to win 
the help of the West against the proliferating East. 

Louis I, wrote Voltaire, “reigned happily in Hungary forty years” (1342-82), 
and (not so happily) “in Poland twelve years. His people gave him the surname 
of the Great, which he well deserved; and yet this prince is hardly known in 
[Western] Europe, because he did not reign over men capable of transmitting his 
fame and virtues to other nations. How few know that in the fourteenth century 
there was a Louis the Great in the Carpathian Mountains!”!4 His character 
mingled urbane culture and chivalrous sentiments with military ardor and 
capacity. He indulged occasionally in wars—to avenge his murdered brother in 
Naples, to recover from Venice the Dalmatian ports that had long seemed to 
Hungary its due outlets to the sea, and to check the aggressive expansion of 
Serbia and Turkey by bringing Croatia, Bosnia, and northern Bulgaria under 
Hungarian control. By example and precept he spread the chivalric ideal among 
the nobility, and raised the level of manners and morals in his people. During his 
reign and that of his father, Hungarian Gothic achieved its finest embodiments, 
and Nicholas Kolozsvari and his sons carved such notable statuary as the St. 
George now in Prague. In 1367 Louis founded the University of Pécs; but this, 
along with much of Hungary’s medieval glory, disappeared in the long and 
exhausting struggle with the Turks. 

Louis’s son-in-law, Sigismund I, enjoyed a reign whose length (1387-1437) 
should have made possible long-term and farsighted policies. But his tasks were 
greater than his powers. He led a huge army against Bajazet at Nicopolis, and 
barely escaped from that disaster with his life. He realized that the Turkish 
advance was now the paramount problem of Europe; he devoted great care and 
failing funds to fortifying the southern frontier, and built at the junction of the 
Danube and the Save the great fortress of Belgrade. But his election to the 
Imperial office compelled him to neglect Hungary during long absences in 
Germany; and his acquisition of the Bohemian crown widened his 
responsibilities without enlarging his capacities. 

Two years after his death the spreading Turks invaded Hungary. In this crisis 
the nation produced its most famous hero. Hunyadi Janos received his surname 
from the castle of Hunyadi in Transylvania, a stronghold granted to his father for 
services in war. Janos—i.e., John—was trained for war almost daily in his youth. 
He distinguished himself in a victory over the Turks at Semendria, and the new 
king, Ladislas V, made him commander-in-chief of the armies resisting the 
Turks. The repulse of the Ottomans became the absorbing devotion of his career. 
When they entered Transylvania he led against them newly disciplined troops 
inspired by his patriotism and his generalship. It was in that battle that Simon 


Kemény, beloved in Hungarian literature, gave his life for his leader. Knowing 
that the Turks had been instructed to seek out and kill Hunyadi, Simon begged 
and received permission to exchange costumes with him. He died under 
concentrated assaults, while Hunyadi directed the army to victory (1442). Murad 
II dispatched 80,000 new troops to the front; Hunyadi lured them, by feigned 
retreat, into a narrow pass where only a fraction of them could fight at one time; 
and again Hunyadi’s strategy triumphed. Harassed by revolts in Asia, Murad 
sued for terms, and agreed to pay a substantial indemnity. At Szeged, King 
Ladislas and his allies signed with Murad’s representatives a truce pledging both 
sides to peace. Ladislas swore on the Bible, the Turkish ambassadors on the 
Koran (1442). 

But Cardinal Giuliano Cesarini, papal legate at Buda, presently judged the 
time propitious for an offensive. Murad had moved his army to Asia; an Italian 
fleet, controlling the Dardanelles, could prevent its return. The Cardinal, who 
had distinguished himself for probity and ability, argued that a pledge to an 
infidel could not bind a Christian.!° Hunyadi advised peace, and the Serbian 
contingent refused to violate the truce. The envoys of the Western nations agreed 
with Cesarini, and offered to contribute money and men to a sacred crusade. 
Ladislas yielded, and in person led an attack upon Turkish positions The 
promised reinforcements from the West did not come; the Ottoman army, 60,000 
strong, eluded the Italian admiral, and crossed back to Europe. At Varna near the 
Black Sea—his standard-bearer holding the dishonored treaty aloft on a lance— 
Murad inflicted an overwhelming defeat upon Ladislas’ 20,000 men (1444). 
Hunyadi counseled retreat, the King ordered advance. Hunyadi begged him to 
stay in the rear; Ladislas plunged into the van of the fight, and was killed. 
Cesarini did not quite regain his honor by losing his life. 

Four years later Hunyadi tried to redeem the disaster. Forcing his way 
through a hostile Serbia, he met the Turks at Kosovo in a furious engagement 
that raged for three days. The Hungarians were routed, and Hunyadi joined them 
in flight. He hid for days in a marsh; starving, he emerged, and was recognized 
by the Serbians, who handed him over to the Turks. He was released on 
promising never to lead an army across Serbian soil again. 

In 1456 the Turks laid siege to Belgrade. Mohammed II aimed against the 
citadel the heavy artillery that had shattered the walls of Constantinople; Europe 
had never known so violent a bombardment. Hunyadi led the defense with a skill 
and courage never forgotten in Hungarian poetry.!° At last, preferring the 
anesthesia of battle to the agonies of starvation, the besieged rushed from the 
fortress, fought their way to the Turkish cannon, and so decisively vanquished 
the enemy that for sixty years thereafter Hungary was spared any Moslem attack. 


A few days after this historic defense Hunyadi died of a fever in the camp. 
Hungary honors him as its greatest man. 


V. THE TIDE AT FULL: 1453-81 


The Turks now resumed the conquest of the Balkans. Serbia finally 
succumbed in 1459, and remained a Turkish province till 1804. Mohammed II 
took Corinth by siege, and Athens without raising a lance (1458). The 
conqueror, like Caesar, gave the Athenians easy terms out of respect for their 
ancestors, and displayed a cultivated interest in the classical monuments. He 
could well be genial, having avenged not only the Crusades but Marathon. 
Bosnia, whose port and capital, Ragusa, had by some veneer of culture received 
the title of the South Slavonic Athens, accepted Turkish rule in 1463, and 
adopted the Moslem faith with an ease that startled the West. 

The most valiant opponent of the Turks in the second half of the fifteenth 
century was Scanderbeg of Albania. His real name was George of Castriota, and 
he was probably of modest Slavonian lineage; but legends precious to his people 
endow him with royal Epirote blood and an adventurous youth. In his boyhood, 
we are told, he was given as hostage to Murad II, and was brought up at the 
Adrianople court of the Ottomans. The Sultan so liked his courage and bearing 
that he treated him as a son and made him an officer in the Turkish army. 
Converted to Mohammedanism, George received the mighty name of Iskender 
Bey—i.e., Alexander the Prince—which busy time shortened to Scanderbeg. 
After leading the Turks in many battles against the Christians, he repented his 
apostasy, and plotted escape. He renounced Islam, seized the Albanian capital 
Kruja from its Turkish governor, and proclaimed revolt (1442). Mohammed II 
sent army after army to chasten him; Scanderbeg defeated them all by the 
rapidity of his military movements and the genius of his elusive strategy; finally 
Mohammed, distracted by larger wars, gave him a ten-year armistice (1461). But 
the Venetian Senate and Pope Pius II persuaded Scanderbeg to break the truce 
and renew the war (1463). Mohammed, denouncing the Christians as literally 
faithless infidels, returned to the siege of Kruja. Scanderbeg defended it so 
tenaciously that the Sultan again raised the siege; but amid the debris of victory 
Scanderbeg died (1468). Kruja surrendered in 1479, and Albania became a 
province of Turkey. 

Meanwhile the insatiable Mohammed absorbed the Morea, Trebizond, 
Lesbos, Negroponte (the old Euboea), and the Crimea. In 1477 one of his armies 


crossed the Isonzo, ravaged northeastern Italy to within twenty-two miles of 
Venice, and then, laden with booty, returned into Serbia. Frightened Venice, 
which had fought long and tenaciously for its possessions in the Aegean and the 
Adriatic, yielded all claim to Kruja and Scutari, and paid an indemnity of 10,000 
ducats. Western Europe, which had failed to help Venice, denounced her for 
making and keeping peace with the infidel.!” The Turks had now reached the 
Adriatic, and only the waters that Caesar had crossed in a rowboat separated 
them from Italy, Rome, and the Vatican. In 1480 Mohammed sent an army 
across these waters to attack the Kingdom of Naples. It took Otranto with ease, 
massacred half the 22,000 inhabitants, enslaved the rest, and cut an archbishop 
in two.!8 The fate of Christianity and monogamy teetered in the scales. Ferrante 
of Naples ended his war with Florence, and sent his best forces to recapture 
Otranto. Mohammed had entangled himself in besieging Rhodes; amid that 
enterprise he died; Rhodes remained Christian till Suleiman; the Turks left 
Otranto, and retired into Albania (1481). The Ottoman tide for a moment ceased 
to flow. 


VI. THE HUNGARIAN RENAISSANCE: 1456-90 


In the half-century of security that Hunyadi had won for Hungary his son 
Matthias Corvinus led the nation to its historic culmination. Matthias was only 
sixteen at his accession, and not entirely royal in form; his legs were too short 
for his trunk, so that he seemed tall only when on a horse; however, he had the 
chest and arms, the strength and courage, of a gladiator. Not long after his 
coronation he challenged to single combat a German knight of massive frame 
and power, who in a tournament at Buda had felled all competitors; and Matthias 
threatened to have him executed if he failed to fight with all his vigor and skill. 
The Hungarian historians assure us that the young King, aided by the horns of 
this dilemma, decisively vanquished the giant.19 Matthias matured into a good 
soldier and general, defeated the Turks wherever he encountered them, absorbed 
Moravia and Silesia, failed to conquer Bohemia. He fought four wars against the 
Emperor Frederick III, took Vienna, and annexed Austria (1485); the first 
Austro-Hungarian Empire was Hungarian. 

His victories made the monarchy transiently supreme over the nobility; here, 
as in Western Europe, centralization of government was the order of the day. At 
Buda, and in the King’s palace at Visegrad, his court equaled any royal grandeur 
of the age; great noblemen became his servitors; his ambassadors were noted for 


the splendor of their dress, equipage, and retinue. Matthias’ diplomacy was 
cunning and unscrupulous, amiable and generous; he bought with gold what 
would have cost twice as much by arms. Meanwhile he found time and zest to 
restore every department of the government, and to labor in person as a careful 
administrator and impartial judge. Roaming in disguise among the people, the 
soldiery, and the courts, he inspected at first hand the behavior of his officials, 
and corrected incompetence and injustice without favoritism or fear. He did what 
he could to protect the weak from the strong, the peasants from their rapacious 
lords. While the Church continued to claim the country as papal property, 
Matthias appointed and disciplined prelates, and enjoyed the furore when he 
made a seven-year-old Italian lad the primate of Hungary. The merchants of 
Ferrara, with rival humor, sent the new archbishop an assortment of toys.29 

In 1476 Matthias married Beatrice of Aragon, and welcomed to Hungary the 
gay Neapolitan spirit and refined Italian tastes of the granddaughter of Alfonso 
the Magnanimous. Intercourse between Hungary and Naples had been 
encouraged by the Angevin kinship of their kings, and many men at the Buda 
court had been educated in Italy. Matthias himself resembled the Italian 
Renaissance “despots” in his cultural proclivities as well as his Machiavellian 
Statecraft. Lorenzo de’ Medici sent him two bronze reliefs by Verrocchio, and 
Lodovico il Moro commissioned Leonardo da Vinci to paint a Madonna for the 
Hungarian King, assuring the artist that “he is able to value a great picture as few 
men can.”2! Filippino Lippi turned out another Madonna for Corvinus, and his 
pupils adorned with frescoes the royal palace at Esztergom. An Italian sculptor 
made a pretty bust of Beatrice;22 probably the famous Milanese goldsmith 
Caradosso designed the masterly Calvary of Esztergom; Benedetto da Maiano 
carved decorations for the palace at Buda; and divers Italians built the 
Renaissance-style tabernacle in the parish church of the Inner City of the 
capital.23 

Nobles and prelates joined the King in supporting artists and scholars; even 
the mining towns of the interior had rich men who sublimated wealth into art. 
Handsome buildings, civic as well as ecclesiastical, rose not only at Buda but at 
Visegrad, Tata, Esztergom, Nagyvarad, and Vac. Hundreds of sculptors and 
painters ornamented these edifices. Giovanni Dalmata made notable statues of 
Hunyadi Janos and other Hungarian heroes. At Kassa a veritable school of artists 
formed. There, for the high altar of the church of St. Elizabeth, “Master 
Stephen” and others carved (1474—77) an immense and complex reredos, whose 
central figures are quite Italian in their refinement and grace. In the parish 
church of Beszterczebanya another group carved in stone a great relief, Christ in 
the Garden of Olives, astonishing in its careful details and dramatic effect. A 


similar vigor of expression and artistry appears in the Hungarian paintings that 
survive from this age, as in the Mary Visiting Elizabeth, by “Master M.S.,” now 
in the Budapest Museum.24 Almost all the art of this Hungarian heyday was 
destroyed or lost in the Ottoman invasions of the sixteenth century. Some of the 
statues are in Istanbul, to which they were carried by the victorious Turks. 

Matthias’ interests were literary rather than artistic. Humanists, foreign or 
native, were welcomed at his court, and received lucrative sinecures in the 
government. Antonio Bonfini wrote a history of the reign in a Latin modeled on 
Livy. Jands Vitez, Archbishop of Gran, collected a library of ancient classics, 
and provided funds to send young scholars to study Greek in Italy. One of these, 
Janos Pannonius, spent seven years at Ferrara, won admission to Lorenzo’s 
circle at Florence, and, back in Hungary, astonished the court with his Latin 
verses and Greek discourses. “When Pannonius spoke Greek,” wrote Bonfini, 
“you would think he must have been born in Athens.” 25 Probably in Italy alone 
could one find, in the last quarter of the fifteenth century, such a galaxy of artists 
and scholars as received sustenance at Matthias’ court. The Sodalitas Litteraria 
Danubia, founded at Buda in 1497, is among the oldest literary societies in the 
world.26 

Like his Medici contemporaries, Corvinus collected art and books. His palace 
became a museum of statuary and objets d’art. Tradition has it that he spent 
30,000 florins ($750,000?) yearly on books, which in many cases were costly 
illuminated manuscripts. Yet he did not, like Federigo da Montefeltro, reject 
printed works; a press was established at Buda in 1473, three years before 
printing reached England. The Bibliotheca Corvina, which held 10,000 volumes 
when Matthias died, was the finest fifteenth-century library outside of Italy. It 
was housed in his Buda palace in two spacious halls, with windows of stained 
glass looking on the Danube; the shelves were richly carved, and the books, 
mostly bound in vellum, were curtained with velvet tapestries.2” Matthias seems 
to have read some of the books; at least he used Livy to induce sleep; and he 
wrote to a humanist: “O scholars, how happy you are! You strive not after 
blood-stained glory, nor monarchs’ crowns, but for the laurels of poetry and 
virtue. You are even able to compel us to forget the tumult of war.”28 

The centralized power that Matthias had organized only briefly survived his 
death (1490). The resurgent magnates dominated Ladislas II, and embezzled 
revenues that should have paid the troops. The army mutinied, the soldiers went 
home. Freed from taxation, the nobles wasted their income and energies in 
riotous living, while Islam pressed against the borders and a bitterly exploited 
peasantry seethed with revolt. In 1514 the Hungarian Diet declared a crusade 
against the Turks, and called for volunteers. Peasants in great number flocked to 


the cross, seeing little to choose between life and death. Finding themselves 
armed, the thought spread among them, Why wait to kill distant Turks, when 
hated nobles were so near? A soldier of fortune, Gyérgy Dozsa, led them in a 
wild jacquerie; they overran all Hungary, buming castles and massacring all 
nobles—men, women, children—who fell into their hands. The nobles called in 
aid from all directions, armed and paid mercenaries, overwhelmed the 
disorganized peasants, and punished their leaders with frightful torments. For 
two weeks Dozsa and his aides were kept without food; then he was tied to a 
red-hot iron throne, a red-hot crown was placed upon his head, a red-hot scepter 
forced into his hand; and his starved companions were allowed to tear the 
roasted flesh from his body while he was still conscious. From barbarism to 
civilization requires a century; from civilization to barbarism needs but a day. 

The peasants were not slaughtered, for they were indispensable; but the 
Tripartite Code (1514) decreed that “the recent rebellion... has for all time to 
come put the stain of faithlessness upon the peasants, and they have thereby 
forfeited their liberty, and have become subject to their landlords in 
unconditional and perpetual servitude.... Every species of property belongs to the 
landlords, and the peasant has no right to invoke justice and the law against a 
noble.” 29 

Twelve years later Hungary fell to the Turks. 


CHAPTER X 
Portugal Inaugurates the Commercial Revolution 
1300-1517 


‘Turoucu no natural advantages except a seacoast, but by sheet courage and 
tenacious enterprise, little Portugal in this period made herself one of the 
strongest and richest of European states. Founded as a kingdom in 1139, her 
government, language, and culture reached an established form under her best- 
beloved ruler, Diniz “the Laborer”—administrator, reformer, builder, educator, 
patron of the arts, and skilled practitioner of literature and love. His son Affonso 
IV, after some precautionary murders, matured into a beneficent reign, in which 
a growing trade with England bound the two countries into a political amity that 
has endured till our time. To confirm a prudent alliance with rising Castile, 
Affonso urged his son Pedro to marry Donna Costanza Manuel. Pedro married 
her, but continued to love the lovely Inés de Castro, herself of royal lineage. 
After Costanza’s death Inés was an obstacle to a second diplomatic marriage for 
Pedro; Affonso, after due reluctance, had her killed (1355). Camoéns, the 
Portuguese Milton, recounted this famous romance in his national epic, The 
Lusiads: 


So against Ifez came that murderous crew... 

The brutes their swords in her white breasts imbrue, .. 
And in mad wrath themselves incarnadine, 

Nor any vengeance yet to come divine.! 


Pedro supplied the vengeance when, two years later, he inherited the throne. He 
murdered the murderers, exhumed the corpse of his beloved, crowned her queen, 
then reburied her in regal style. He ruled with a severity nurtured by this tragedy. 

A less exalted romance disordered the reign of his successor. Fernando I lost 
his head and heart to Leonora, wife of the lord of Pombeiro, repudiated his 
engagement to a Castilian princess, and married Leonora despite her living 
husband and a scandalized Church. After Fernando’s death (1383), Leonora 
assumed the regency, made her daughter Beatriz queen, and betrothed her to 
John I of Castile. The people revolted against the prospect of becoming a 
Castilian appanage; a Cortes at Coimbra declared the Portuguese throne elective, 
and chose as king Don Joao—John—son of Pedro and Inés. Castile undertook to 
establish Beatriz by force; John improvised an army, borrowed 500 archers from 


England, and defeated the Castilians at Aljubarrota on August 14, 1385—which 
is annually celebrated as Portugal’s Independence Day. 

“John the Great” now opened a reign of forty-eight years, and a dynasty—the 
house of Aviz—that held the throne for two centuries. Administration was 
reorganized, law and the judiciary were reformed, the Portuguese language was 
made official, and its literature began. Scholars here, as in Spain, continued till 
the eighteenth century to use Latin, but Vasco da Lobeira wrote in the native 
tongue a chivalric romance, Amadis da Gaula (c. 1400), which became in 
translation the most popular secular book in Europe. National art expressed itself 
proudly in the church of Santa Maria da Victoria, built at Batalha by John I to 
commemorate “the Battle” of Aljubarrota; here Milan’s cathedral is rivaled in 
size, and Notre Dame of Paris in the intricate splendor of buttresses and 
pinnacles. In 1436 a chapel of elegant design and decoration was added to 
receive the remains of the “bastard king.” 

He was honored in his sons. Duarte—Edward—succeeded him and governed 
almost as well; Pedro codified the law; Henrique—“Henry the Navigator’— 
inaugurated the commercial revolution that was to transform the map of the 
globe. When John I captured Ceuta from the Moors (1415), he left the twenty- 
one-year-old Henry as governor of that strategic stronghold, just across the Strait 
from Gibraltar. Excited by Moslem accounts of Timbuktu and Senegal and the 
gold, ivory, and slaves to be had along the West African coast, the ambitious 
youth determined to explore that terrain and add it to Portugal. The Senegal 
River that his informants spoke of might lead eastward to the headwaters of the 
Nile and to Christian Abyssinia; a water route would be opened across Africa 
from the Atlantic to the Red Sea—therefore to India; the Italian monopoly of 
trade with the East would be broken; Portugal would be a major power. The 
conquered region might be converted to Christianity, and African Islam would 
be flanked on north and south by Christian states, and the Mediterranean become 
safe for Christian navigation. Henry does not appear to have thought of a route 
around Africa, but that was the historic result of his work. 

About 1420 he set up at Sagres, on the southwestern tip of Portugal and 
Europe, an informal clearing house of nautical knowledge and enterprise. For 
forty years he and his aides, including Jewish and Moslem astronomers and map 
makers, gathered and studied there the accounts of sailors and travelers, and sent 
out into perilous seas frail vessels powered with sails and oars and thirty to sixty 
men. One of Henry’s captains had already (1418) rediscovered Madeira, which 
had been seen by Genoese mariners seventy years before and then forgotten; 
now Portuguese colonists developed its resources; soon its sugar and other 
products repaid the cost of colonization, and encouraged the Portuguese 


government to meet Henry’s appeals for funds. Noting the Azores marked on an 
Italian map of 1351, he commissioned Gonzalo Cabral to find them; it was done, 
and in 1432-44, one after another, these jewels of the sea were added to the 
Portuguese crown. 

But it was Africa that lured Henry most insistently. Catalan and Portuguese 
navigators had sailed some 900 miles down the west coast as far as Bojador 
(1341-46). There, however, the enormous westward bulge of the great continent 
into the Atlantic disheartened mariners seeking the south; they crept back to 
Europe with self-excusing tales of horrible natives, a sea so thick with salt that 
no prow would cleave it, and assurances that any Christian who passed Bojador 
would be transformed into a Negro. With similar apologies Captain Gilianes 
returned to Sagres in 1433. Henry ordered him forth again, and bade him bring 
back a clear account of the lands and seas south of the forbidding cape. So 
prodded, Gilianes reached to 150 miles beyond Bojador (1435), and was 
astonished to find lush vegetation in equatorial regions where, according to 
Aristotle and Ptolemy, only deserts could exist under the burning sun. Six years 
later Nuno Tristao sailed down to Capo Blanco, and brought home some sturdy 
Negroes, who were at once baptised and enslaved; feudal barons put them to 
work on Portuguese plantations, and the first major result of Henry’s labors was 
the inauguration of the African slave trade. Fresh financial support now came to 
the Prince. His ships went out nominally to explore and convert, really to get 
gold, ivory, and slaves. Captain Lanzarote in 1444 brought back 165 
“blackamoors,” who were set to tilling the lands of the monastic-military Order 
of Jesus Christ. A Portuguese contemporary described the capture of these 
“black Moors”: 


Our men, crying out, “Sant’ Iago! San Jorge! Portugal!” fell upon 
them, killing or capturing all they could. There you might have seen 
mothers catch up their children, husbands their wives, each one 
escaping as best he could. Some plunged into the sea; others thought to 
hide themselves in the corners of their hovels; others hid their children 
under the shrubs... where our men found them. And at last our Lord 
God, Who gives to all a due reward, gave to our men that day a victory 
over their enemies; and in recompense for all their toil in His service 
they took 165 men, women, and children, not counting the slain.3 


By 1448 over 900 African slaves had been brought to Portugal. We should add 
that the Moslems of North Africa had anticipated the Christians in developing a 
slave trade, and African Negro chieftains themselves bought Negro slaves from 


the Portuguese with ivory and gold.4 Man was a commodity to human beasts of 
prey. 

In 1445 Diniz Dias reached the fertile promontory named Cape Verde; in 
1446 Lanzarote explored the mouth of the Senegal; in 1456 Ca Da Mosto found 
the Cape Verde Islands. In that year Prince Henry died, but the enterprise 
continued with the impetus that he had given it and the economic gains that now 
financed it. Joao da Santarem crossed the equator (1471), Diogo Cao reached the 
Congo River (1484); finally, half a century after Henry’s first expedition, 
Bartholomeu Dias, fighting his way through tempest and shipwreck, rounded the 
southernmost point of Africa (1486). He rejoiced to find that he could now sail 
eastward; India lay straight ahead, and seemed almost in his grasp; but his weary 
men forced him to turn back. Mourning the rough seas that had broken the spirit 
of his men, he named the southern tip of the continent Cabo Tormentoso; but 
King John I, seeing India around the bend, renamed the point the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Neither Dias nor the King lived to see fulfilled the dream that now stirred all 
Portugal—an all-water route to India. In 1497 King Manuel, jealous of the 
honors and wealth that Columbus was bringing to Spain, commissioned Vasco 
da Gama to sail around Africa to India. Forced by storms to take a circuitous 
route, the twenty-eight-year-old captain voyaged some 5,000 miles through 137 
days to the Cape of Good Hope, then, through a hundred perils and tribulations, 
178 days and 4,500 miles more to Calicut, a main nexus of east-west and north- 
south trade in Asia; there he anchored on May 20, 1498, ten months and twelve 
days after leaving Lisbon. Landing, he was at once arrested as a pirate, and 
narrowly escaped execution. With remarkable courage and address he overcame 
Indian suspicions and Moslem jealousies, won permission for the Portuguese to 
trade, took on a rich cargo of pepper, ginger, cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, and 
jewelry, and left Calicut August 29 for an arduous year-long return to Lisbon. 
The Portuguese had finally found a route to India free from the costly 
transshipments and tolls suffered by the sea-and-land routes from Italy through 
Egypt or Arabia or Persia. The economic results were to be, for a century, more 
vital to Europe than those that flowed from the discovery of America. 

Proud of having reached the real India while the Spanish navigators were 
floundering in the supposed Indies of the Caribbean, the Portuguese till 1500 
hardly thought of trying a passage west. But in that year Pedro Cabral, driven 
from the course that he had set for India via Africa, stumbled upon Brazil; and 
again in that year Gaspar Corte-Real rediscovered Labrador. In 1503 Amerigo 
Vespucci, sailing under the Portuguese flag, explored the Rio Plata and 
Paraguay; and in 1506 Tristao da Cunha found the South Atlantic island that 


bears his name. Portuguese statesmen, however, saw little profit in Brazil, 
whereas every cargo from India fattened the royal treasury and the purses of 
merchants and mariners. 

The Portuguese government kept full control of the new trade, since the 
commerce required unremitting military protection. Moslem merchants had long 
since been established in Indian posts; some Indian potentates joined them in 
resisting the Portuguese invasion; trade and war, money and blood, now mingled 
in the far-flung commercial revolution. In 1509 Alfonso de Albuquerque became 
the first governor of Portuguese India. Waging campaign after campaign against 
Moslems and Hindus, he captured and fortified Aden and Hormuz on the 
Arabian coast, Goa in India, and Malacca in the Malay Peninsula; and from 
Malacca he brought home a million ducats’ worth of booty. So armed, Portugal 
became for 150 years the master of European trade with India and the East 
Indies. Portuguese merchants established themselves as far east as the Moluccas 
(1512), and rejoiced to find the nutmegs, mace, and cloves of these “Spice 
Islands” tastier and cheaper than India’s. Still insatiate, Albuquerque sailed with 
twenty vessels into the Red Sea, and proposed to the Christian king of Abyssinia 
that they join forces in digging a canal from the Upper Nile to the Red Sea, so 
diverting the river and turning all Moslem Egypt into a desert. Trouble 
summoned Albuquerque back to Goa, where he died in 1515. In the following 
year Duarte Coelho opened Cochin China and Siam to Portuguese trade; and in 
1517 Fernao Peres de Andrade established commercial relations with Canton 
and Peking. 

The Portuguese Empire—the first modern imperialism—was now the most 
extensive in the world, rivaled only by the empire that was being built for Spain 
in the Americas. Lisbon became a thriving emporium, whose waters harbored 
ships from romantically distant lands. There, rather than in Venice or Genoa, the 
merchants of northern Europe now found the lowest prices for Asiatic goods. 
Italy mourned her lost monopoly of the Oriental trade. Slowly the Italian 
Renaissance, mortally stricken by Columbus, Vasco da Gama, and Luther in one 
generation, faded away, while Portugal and Spain, commanders of the open sea, 
led the flowering of the Atlantic states. 

Literature and art basked in the new glory. Ferndo Lopes, writing for twenty 
years (1434-54) his voluminous Cronacas, told the story of Portugal with a 
vivacity of narrative and a power of characterization rivaling Froissart. Gil 
Vicente inaugurated the Portuguese drama with little plays for the court and 
autos—acts—for public festivals (c. 1500). A Portuguese school of painting 
developed, taking a lead from Flanders but achieving its own temper and 
qualities. Nuno Gongalves (fl. 1450-72) rivaled Mantegna, and almost the Van 


Eycks, in the somber polyptych that he painted for the convent of St. Vincent: 
the six panels primitive in perspective and modeling, but the fifty-five portraits 
—the best of them Henry the Navigator—individualized with realistic power. To 
commemorate the victorious voyage of Vasco da Gama, King Manuel “the 
Fortunate” commissioned the architect Jodo de Castilho to build near Lisbon, in 
Flamboyant Gothic, the magnificent monastery of Belem (c. 1500). Portugal had 
entered her golden age. 


CHAPTER XI 
Spain 
1300-1517 


I. THE SPANISH SCENE: 1300-1469 


Sparn’s mountains were her protection and tragedy: they gave her comparative 
security from external attack, but hindered her economic advance, her political 
unity, and her participation in European thought. In a little corner of the 
northwest a half-nomad population of Basques led their sheep from plains to 
hills and down again with the diastole and systole of the seasons. Though many 
Basques were serfs, all claimed nobility, and their three provinces governed 
themselves under the loose sovereignty of Castile or Navarre. Navarre remained 
a separate kingdom until Ferdinand the Catholic absorbed its southern part into 
Castile (1515), while the rest became a kingly appanage of France. Sardinia was 
appropriated by Aragon in 1326; the Baleares followed in 1354, Sicily in 1409. 
Aragon itself was enriched by the industry and commerce of Valencia, 
Tarragona, Saragossa, and Barcelona—capital of the province of Catalonia 
within the kingdom of Aragon. Castile was the strongest and most extensive of 
the Spanish monarchies; it ruled the populous cities of Oviedo, Leén, Burgos, 
Valladolid, Salamanca, Cordova, Seville, and Toledo, its capital; its kings played 
to the largest audience, and for the greatest stakes, in Spain. 

Alfonso XI (r. 1312-50) improved the laws and courts of Castile, deflected 
the pugnacity of the nobles into wars against the Moors, supported literature and 
art, and rewarded himself with a fertile mistress. His wife bore him one 
legitimate son, who grew up in obscurity, neglect, and resentment, and became 
Pedro el Cruel. Peter’s accession at fifteen (1350) so visibly disappointed the 
nine bastards of Alfonso that they were all banished, and Leonora de Guzman, 
their mother, was put to death. When Peter’s royal bride, Blanche of Bourbon, 
arrived unsolicited from France, he married her, spent two nights with her, had 
her poisoned on a charge of conspiracy (1361), and married his paramour Maria 
de Padilla, whose beauty, legend assures us, was so intoxicating that the 
cavaliers of the court drank with ecstasy the water in which she had bathed. 
Pedro was popular with the lower classes, which supported him to the very bitter 
end; but the repeated attempts of his half-brothers to depose him drove him to 
such a series of treacheries, murders, and sacrileges as would clog and 


incamadine any tale. Finally Henry of Trastamara, Leonora’s eldest son, 
organized a successful revolt, slew Peter with his own hand, and became Henry 
II of Castile (1369). 

But we do nations injustice when we judge them from their kings, who agreed 
with Machiavelli that morals are not made for sovereigns. While the rulers 
played with murder, individual or nationalized, the people, numbering some 
10,000,000 in 1450, created the civilization of Spain. Proud of their pure blood, 
they were an unstable mixture of Celts, Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Romans, 
Visigoths, Vandals, Arabs, Berbers, and Jews. At the social bottom were a few 
slaves, and a peasantry that remained serf till 1471; above them were the 
artisans, manufacturers, and merchants of the towns; above these, in rising layers 
of dignity, were the knights (caballeros), the nobles dependent upon the king 
(hidalgos), and the independent nobles (proceres); and alongside these laymen 
were grades of clergy mounting from parish priests through bishops and abbots 
to archbishops and cardinals. Every town had its conseijo or council, and sent 
delegates to join nobles and prelates in provincial and national cortes; in theory 
the edicts of the kings required the consent of these “courts” to become laws. 
Wages, labor conditions, prices, and interest rates were regulated by municipal 
councils or the guilds. Trade was hampered by royal monopolies, by state or 
local tolls on imports and exports, by diverse weights and measures, by debased 
currencies, highway  brigands, Mediterranean pirates, ecclesiastical 
condemnation of interest, and the persecution of Moslems—who manned most 
industry and commerce—and Jews, who managed finance. A state bank was 
opened in Barcelona (1401) with governmental guarantee of bank deposits; bills 
of exchange were issued; and marine insurance was established by 1435.1 

As the Spaniards mingled anti-Semitism with Semitic ancestry, so they 
retained the heat of Africa in their blood, and were inclined, like the Berbers, to 
rarity and violence of action and speech. They were sharp and curious of mind, 
yet eagerly credulous and fearfully superstitious. They sustained a proud 
independence of spirit, and dignity of carriage, even in misfortune and poverty. 
They were acquisitive and had to be, but they did not look down upon the poor, 
or lick the boots of the rich. They despised and deferred labor, but they bore 
hardship stoically; they were lazy, but they conquered half the New World. They 
thirsted for adventure, grandeur, and romance. They relished danger, if only by 
proxy; the bullfight, a relic of Crete and Rome, was already the national game, 
formal, stately, colorful, exacting, and teaching bravery, artistry, and an agile 
intelligence. But the Spaniards, like the modern (unlike the Elizabethan) English, 
took their pleasures sadly; the aridity of the soil and the shadows of the mountain 
slopes were reflected in a dry somberness of mood. Manners were grave and 


perfect, much better than hygiene; every Spaniard was a gentleman, but few 
were knights of the bath. Chivalric forms and tourneys flourished amid the 
squalor of the populace; the “point of honor” became a religion; women in Spain 
were goddesses and prisoners. In the upper classes, dress, sober on weekdays, 
burst into splendor on Sundays and festive occasions, flaunting silks and ruffs 
and puffs and lace and gold. The men affected perfume and high heels, and the 
women, not content with their natural sorcery, bewitched the men with color, 
lace, and mystic veils. In a thousand forms and disguises the sexual chase went 
on; solemn ecclesiastical terrors, lethal laws, and the punto de onor struggled to 
check the mad pursuit, but Venus triumphed over all, and the fertility of women 
outran the bounty of the soil. 

The Church in Spain was an inseparable ally of the state. It took small 
account of the Roman pope; it made frequent demands for the reform of the 
papacy, even while contributing to it the unreformable Alexander VI; in 1513 
Cardinal Ximenes forbade the promulgation in Spain of the indulgence offered 
by Julius II for rebuilding St. Peter’s.2 In effect the king was accepted as the 
head of the Spanish Church; in this matter Ferdinand did not wait for Henry VIII 
to instruct him; no Reformation was needed in Spain to make state and Church, 
nationalism and religion, one. As part of the unwritten bargain the Spanish 
Church enjoyed substantial prerogatives under a government consciously 
dependent upon it for maintaining moral order, social stability, and popular 
docility. Its personnel, even in minor orders, were subject only to ecclesiastical 
courts. It owned great tracts of land, tilled by tenants; it received a tenth of the 
produce of other holdings, but paid a third of this tithe to the exchequer; 
otherwise it was exempt from taxation.? It was probably richer, in comparison 
with the state, than in any other country except Italy.4 Clerical morals and 
monastic discipline were apparently above the medieval average; but, as 
elsewhere, clerical concubinage was widespread and condoned.° Asceticism 
continued in Spain while declining north of the Pyrenees; even lovers scourged 
themselves to melt the resistance of tender, timid senoritas, or to achieve some 
masochistic ecstasy. 

The people were fiercely loyal to Church and king, because they had to be in 
order to fight with courage and success their immemorable enemies the Moors; 
the struggle for Granada was presented as a war for the Holy Faith, Santa Fé. On 
holy days men, women, and children, rich and poor, paraded the streets in 
solemn procession, somberly silent or chanting, behind great dolls (pasos) 
representing the Virgin or a saint. They believed intensely in the spiritual world 
as their real environment and eternal home; beside it earthly life was an evil and 
transitory dream. They hated heretics as traitors to the national unity and cause, 


and had no objection to burning them; this was the least they could do for their 
outraged God. The lower classes had hardly any schooling, and this was nearly 
all religious. Stout Cortes, finding among the pagan Mexicans a rite resembling 
the Christian Eucharist, complained that Satan had taught it to them just to 
confuse the conquerors.® 

The intensity of Catholicism in Spain was enhanced by economic competition 
with Moslems and Jews, who together made up almost a tenth of the population 
of Christian Spain. It was bad enough that the Moors held fertile Granada; but 
more closely irritating were the Mudejares—the unconverted Moors who lived 
among the Spanish Christians, and whose skill in business, crafts, and 
agriculture was the envy of a people mostly bound in primitive drudgery to the 
soil. Even more unforgivable were the Spanish Jews. Christian Spain had 
persecuted them through a thousand years: had subjected them to discriminatory 
taxation, forced loans, confiscations, assassinations, compulsory baptism; had 
compelled them to listen to Christian sermons, sometimes in their own 
synagogues, urging their conversion, while the law made it a capital crime for a 
Christian to accept Judaism. They were invited or conscripted into debates with 
Christian theologians, where they had to choose between a shameful defeat or a 
perilous victory. They and the Mudejares had been repeatedly ordered to wear a 
distinctive badge, usually a red circle on the shoulder of their garments. Jews 
were forbidden to hire a Christian servant; their physicians were not allowed to 
prescribe for Christian patients; their men, for cohabiting with a Christian 
woman, were to be put to death. 

In 1328 the sermons of a Franciscan friar goaded the Christians of Estella, in 
Navarre, to massacre 5,000 Jews and burn down their houses.” In 1391 the 
sermons of Fernan Martinez aroused the populace in every major center of Spain 
to massacre all available Jews who refused conversion. In 1410 Valladolid, and 
then other cities, moved by the eloquence of the saintly and fanatical Vicente 
Ferrer, ordered the confinement of Jews and Moors within specified quarters 
—Juderia or alhama—whose gates were to be closed from sunset to sunrise; this 
segregation, however, was probably for their protection.® 

Patient, laborious, shrewd, taking advantage of every opportunity for 
development, the Jews multiplied and prospered even under these disabilities. 
Some kings of Castile, like Alfonso XI and Pedro el Cruel, favored them and 
raised brilliant Jews to high places in the government. Alfonso made Don Joseph 
of Ecija his minister of finance, and another Jew, Samuel ibn-Wakar, his 
physician; they abused their position, were convicted of intrigue, and died in 
prison.? Samuel Abulafia repeated the sequence; he became state treasurer under 
Pedro, amassed a large fortune, and was put to death by the King.!0 Three years 


earlier (1357) Samuel had built at Toledo a classically simple and elegant 
synagogue, which was changed under Ferdinand into the Christian church of El 
Transito, and is now preserved by the government as a monument of Hebraeo- 
Moorish art in Spain. Pedro’s protection of the Jews was their misfortune: when 
Henry of Trastamara deposed him 1,200 Jews were massacred by the victorious 
soldiers (Toledo, 1355); and worse slaughters ensued when Henry brought into 
Spain the “Free Companions” recruited by Du Guesclin from the rabble of 
France. 

Thousands of Spanish Jews preferred baptism to the terror of abuse and 
pogroms. Being legally Christians, these Conversos made their way up the 
economic and political ladder, in the professions, even in the Church; some 
became high ecclesiastics, some were counselors to kings. Their talents in 
finance earned them invidious prominence in the collection and management of 
the national revenue. Some surrounded themselves with aristocratic comforts, 
some made their prosperity offensively conspicuous. Angry Catholics fastened 
upon the Conversos the brutal name of Marranos—swine.!! Nevertheless 
Christian families with more pedigree than cash, or with a prudent respect for 
ability, accepted them in marriage. In this way the Spanish people, especially the 
upper classes, received a substantial infusion of Jewish blood. Ferdinand the 
Catholic and Torquemada the Inquisitor had Jews in their ancestry.!2 Pope Paul 
IV, at war with Philip II, called him and the Spanish the “worthless seed of the 
Jews and Moors.”!3 


Il. GRANADA: 1300-1492 


Ibn-Batuta described the situation of Granada as “unequaled by any city in 
the world..... Around it on every side are orchards, gardens, flowering meadows, 
vineyards”; and in it “noble buildings.”!4 Its Arabic name was Karnattah—of 
uncertain meaning; its Spanish conquerors christened it Granada—“full of 
seeds”—probably from the neighboring abundance of the pomegranate tree. The 
name covered not only the city but a province that included Xeres, Jaén, 
Almeria, Malaga, and other towns, with a total population of some four millions. 
The capital, with a tenth of these, rose “like a watchtower” to a summit 
commanding a magnificent valley, which rewarded careful irrigation and 
scientific tillage with two crops a year. A wall with a thousand towers guarded 
the city from its encompassing foes. Mansions of spacious and elegant design 
sheltered the aristocracy; in the public squares fountains cooled the ardor of the 


sun; and in the fabulous hails of the Alhambra the emir or sultan or caliph held 
his court. 

A seventh of all agricultural produce was taken by the government, and 
probably as much by the ruling class as a fee for economic management and 
military leadership. Rulers and nobles distributed some of their revenue to 
artists, poets, scholars, scientists, historians, and philosophers, and financed a 
university where learned Christians and Jews were allowed to hold chairs and 
occasional rectorships. On the college portals five lines were inscribed: 


“The world is supported by four things: the learning of the wise, the justice of 
the great, the prayers of the good, and the valor of the brave.”!5 Women shared 
freely in the cultural life; we know the names of feminine savants of Moorish 
Granada. Education, however, did not prevent the ladies from stirring their men 
not only to swelling passions but to chivalric devotion and displays. Said a 
gallant of the time: “The women are distinguished for the symmetry of their 
figures, the gracefulness of their bodies, the length and waviness of their hair, 
the whiteness of their teeth, the pleasing lightness of their movements... the 
charm of their conversation, and the perfume of their breath.”!6 Personal 
cleanliness and public sanitation were more advanced than in contemporary 
Christendom. Dress and manners were splendid, and tournaments or pageants 
brightened festive days. Morals were easy, violence was not rare, but Moorish 
generosity and honor won Christian praise. “The reputation of the citizens” of 
Granada “for trustworthiness,” said a Spanish historian, “was such that their bare 
word was more relied on than a written contract is among ourselves.”!” Amid 
these high developments the growth of luxury sapped the vigor of the nation, and 
internal discord invited external attack. 

Christian Spain, slowly consolidating its kingdoms and increasing its wealth, 
looked with envious hostility upon this prosperous enclave, whose religion 
taunted Christianity as an infidel polytheism, and whose ports offered dangerous 
openings to an infidel power; moreover, those fertile Andalusian fields might 
atone for many a barren acre in the north. Only because Catholic Spain was 
divided among factions and kings did Granada retain its liberty. Even so the 
proud principality agreed (1457) to send annual tribute to Castile. When a 
reckless emir, Ali abu-al-Hasan, refused to continue this bribe to peace (1466), 
Henry IV was too busy with debauchery to compel obedience. But Ferdinand 
and Isabella, soon after their accession to the throne of Castile, sent envoys to 
demand resumption of the tribute. With fatal audacity Ali replied: “Tell your 
sovereigns that the kings of Granada who paid tribute are dead. Our mint now 
coins nothing but sword blades! “18 Unaware that Ferdinand had more iron in 


him than was in the Moorish mint, and claiming provocation by Christian border 
raids, abu-al-Hasan took by assault the Christian frontier town of Zahara, and 
drove all its inhabitants into Granada to be sold as slaves (1481). The Marquis of 
Cadiz retaliated by sacking the Moorish stronghold of Alama (1482). The 
conquest of Granada had begun. 

Love complicated war. Abu-al-Hasan developed such an infatuation for one 
of his slaves that his wife, the Sultana Ayesha, roused the populace to depose 
him and crown her son abu-’Abdallah, known to the West as Boabdil (1482). 
Abu-al-Hasan fled to Malaga. A Spanish army marched to besiege Malaga; it 
was almost annihilated in the mountain passes of the Ajarquia range by troops 
still loyal to the fallen emir. Jealous of his father’s martial exploits, Boabdil led 
an army out from Granada to attack a Christian force near Lucena. He fought 
bravely, but was defeated and taken prisoner. He obtained his release by 
promising to aid the Christians against his father, and to pay the Spanish 
government 12,000 ducats a year. In the meantime his uncle Abu-Abd-Allahi, 
known as Az-Zaghral (the Valiant), had made himself emir of Granada. A three- 
comered civil war ensued among uncle, father, and son for the Granadine throne. 
The father died, the son seized the Alhambra, the uncle retired to Guadix, 
whence he emerged repeatedly to attack Spaniards wherever he could find them. 
Stirred to imitation, Boabdil repudiated pledge and tribute, and prepared his 
capital to resist inevitable assault. 

Ferdinand and Isabella deployed 30,000 men to devastate the plains that grew 
Granada’s food. Mills, granaries, farm houses, vineyards, olive and orange 
groves were destroyed. Malaga was besieged to prevent its receiving or sending 
supplies for Granada; it held out until its population had consumed all available 
horses, dogs, and cats, and were dying by hundreds of starvation or disease. 
Ferdinand forced its unconditional surrender, condemned the 12,000 survivors to 
slavery, but allowed the rich to ransom themselves by yielding up all their 
possessions. Az-Zaghral submitted. The entire province of Granada outside its 
capital was now in Christian hands. 

The Catholic sovereigns built around the beleaguered citadel a veritable city 
for their armies, called it Santa Fé, and waited for starvation to deliver the “pride 
of Andalusia” to their mercy. Moorish cavaliers rode out from Granada and 
dared Spanish knights to single battle; the knights responded with equal 
gallantry; but Ferdinand, finding that his best warriors were being killed one by 
one on this chivalric plan, put an end to the game. Boabdil led out his troops in a 
forlorn sally, but they were beaten back. Appeals for help were sent to the 
sultans of Turkey and Egypt, but no help came; Islam was as divided as 
Christendom. 


On November 25, 1491, Boabdil signed terms of capitulation that did rare 
honor to the conquerors. The people of Granada were to keep their property, 
language, dress, religion, ritual; they were to be judged by their own laws and 
magistrates; no taxes were to be imposed till after three years, and then only 
such as Moslem rulers had levied. The city was to be occupied by the Spanish, 
but all Moors who wished to leave it might do so, and transportation would be 
provided for those who wished to cross to Moslem Africa. 

Nevertheless the Granadines protested Boabdil’s surrender. Insurrection so 
threatened him that he turned the keys of the city over to Ferdinand (January 
2,1492), and rode through the Christian lines, with his relatives and fifty 
horsemen, to the little mountain principality which he was to rule as a vassal of 
Castile. From the crags over which he passed he turned to take a last look at the 
wonderful city that he had lost; that summit is still called El Ultimo Sospiro del 
Moro—the Last Sigh of the Moor. His mother reproved him for his tears: “You 
do well to weep like a woman for what you could not defend as a man.”!9 

Meanwhile the Spanish army marched into Granada. Cardinal Mendoza 
raised a great silver cross over the Alhambra, and Ferdinand and Isabella knelt in 
the city square to give thanks to the God who after 781 years had evicted Islam 
from Spain. 


Ht. FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 


The century between the death of Henry of Trastamara (1379) and the 
accession of Ferdinand to the throne of Aragon was a fallow time for Spain. A 
series of weak rulers allowed the nobles to disorder the land with their strife; 
government was negligent and corrupt; private vengeance was uncurbed; civil 
war was so frequent that the roads were unsafe for commerce, and the fields 
were so often despoiled by armies that the peasants left them untilled. The long 
reign of John II (1406-54) of Castile, who loved music and poetry too much to 
care for the chores of state, was followed by the disastrous tenure of Henry IV, 
who by his administrative incompetence, his demoralization of the currency, and 
his squandering of revenue on favored parasites, earned the title of Enrique el 
Impotente. He willed his throne to Juana, whom he called his daughter; the 
scornful nobles denied his parentage and potency, and forced him to name his 
sister Isabella as his successor. But at his death (1474) he reaffirmed Juana’s 
legitimacy and her right to rule. It was out of this paralyzing confusion that 


Ferdinand and Isabella forged the order and government that made Spain for a 
century the strongest state in Europe. 

The diplomats prepared the achievement by persuading Isabella, eighteen, to 
marry her cousin Ferdinand, seventeen (1469). Bride and bridegroom were both 
descended from Henry of Trastamara. Ferdinand was already King of Sicily; on 
the death of his father he would be also King of Aragon; the marriage, therefore, 
wed three states into a powerful kingdom. Paul IT withheld the papal bull needed 
to legalize the marriage of cousins; the requisite document was forged by 
Ferdinand, his father, and the archbishop of Barcelona;2° after the fait had been 
accompli a genuine bull was obtained from Pope Sixtus IV. A more substantial 
difficulty lay in the poverty of the bride, whose brother refused to recognize the 
marriage, and of the bridegroom, whose father, immersed in war, could not 
afford a royal ceremony. A Jewish lawyer smoothed the course of true politics 
with a loan of 20,000 sueldos, which Isabella repaid when she became Queen of 
Castile (1474).1 

Her right to the throne was challenged by Affonso V of Portugal, who had 
married Juana. War decided the issue at Toro, where Ferdinand led the Castilians 
to victory (1476). Three years later he inherited Aragon; all Spain except 
Granada and Navarre was now under one government. Isabella remained only 
Queen of Castile; Ferdinand ruled Aragon, Sardinia, and Sicily, and shared in 
ruling Castile. The internal administration of Castile was reserved to Isabella, 
but royal charters and decrees had to be signed by both sovereigns, and the new 
coinage bore both the regal heads. Their complementary qualities made 
Ferdinand and Isabella the most effective royal couple in history. 

Isabella was incomparably beautiful, said her courtiers—that is, moderately 
fair; of medium stature, blue eyes, hair of chestnut brown verging on red. She 
had more schooling than Ferdinand, with a less acute and less merciless 
intelligence. She could patronize poets and converse with cautious philosophers, 
but she preferred the company of priests. She chose the sternest moralists for her 
confessors and guides. Wedded to an unfaithful husband, she seems to have 
sustained full marital fidelity to the end; living in an age as morally fluid as our 
own, she was a model of sexual modesty. Amid corrupt officials and devious 
diplomats, she herself remained frank, direct, and incorruptible. Her mother had 
reared her in strict orthodoxy and piety; Isabella developed this to the edge of 
asceticism, and was as harsh and cruel in suppressing heresy as she was kind and 
gracious in everything else. She was the soul of tenderness to her children, and a 
pillar of loyalty to her friends. She gave abundantly to churches, monasteries, 
and hospitals. Her orthodoxy did not deter her from condemning the immorality 
of some Renaissance popes.22 She excelled in both physical and moral bravery; 


she withstood, subdued, and disciplined powerful nobles, bore quietly the most 
desolating bereavements, and faced with contagious courage the hardships and 
dangers of war. She thought it wise to maintain a queenly dignity in public, and 
pushed royal display to costly extravagance in robes and gems; in private she 
dressed simply, ate frugally, and amused her leisure by making delicate 
embroideries for the churches she loved. She labored conscientiously in the tasks 
of government, took the initiative in wholesome reforms, administered justice 
with perhaps undue severity; but she was resolved to raise her realm from 
lawless disorder to a law-abiding peace. Foreign contemporaries like Paolo 
Giovio, Guicciardini, and the Chevalier Bayard ranked her among the ablest 
sovereigns of the age, and likened her to the stately heroines of antiquity. Her 
subjects worshiped her, while they bore impatiently with the King. 

The Castilians could not forgive Ferdinand for being a foreigner—i.e., an 
Aragonese; and they found many faults in him even while they gloried in his 
successes as statesman, diplomat, and warrior. They contrasted his cold and 
reserved temperament with the warm kindliness of the Queen, his calculated 
indirectness with her straightforward candor, his parsimony with her generosity, 
his illiberal treatment of his aides with her openhanded rewards for services, his 
extramarital gallantries with her quiet continence. Probably they did not resent 
his establishment of the Inquisition, nor his use of their religious feelings as a 
weapon of war; they applauded the campaign against heresy, the conquest of 
Granada, the expulsion of unconverted Jews and Moors; they loved most in him 
what posterity would least admire. We hear of no protest against the severity of 
his laws—cutting out the tongue for blasphemy, burning alive for sodomy.23 
They noted that he could be just, even lenient, when it did not hinder personal 
advantage or national policy; that he could lead his army dauntlessly and 
cleverly, though he preferred to match minds in negotiation rather than men in 
battle; and that his parsimony financed not personal luxuries but expensive 
undertakings for the aggrandizement of Spain. They must have approved of his 
abstemious habits, his constancy in adversity, his moderation in prosperity, his 
discerning choice of aides, his tireless devotion to government, his pursuit of 
farseen ends with flexible tenacity and cautious means. They forgave his 
duplicity as a diplomat, his frequent faithlessness to his word; were not all other 
rulers trying by like methods to cozen him and swindle Spain? “The King of 
France,” he said grimly, “complains that I have twice deceived him. He lies, the 
fool; I have deceived him ten times, and more.” 24 Machiavelli carefully studied 
Ferdinand’s career, relished his cunning, praised “his deeds... all great and some 
extraordinary,” and called him “the foremost king in Christendom.” 2° And 
Guicciardini wrote: “What a wide difference there was between the sayings and 


doings of this prince, and how deeply and secretly he laid his measures!”26 Some 
accounted Ferdinand lucky, but in truth his good fortune lay in careful 
preparation for events and prompt seizure of opportunities. When the balance 
was struck between his virtues and his crimes, it appeared that by fair means and 
foul he had raised Spain from a motley of impotent fragments to a unity and 
power that in the next generation made her the dictator of Europe. 

He co-operated with Isabella in restoring security of life and property in 
Castile; in reviving the Santa Hermandad, or Holy Brotherhood, as a local militia 
to maintain order; in ending robbery on the highways and sexual intrigues at the 
court; in reorganizing the judiciary and codifying the laws; in reclaiming state 
lands recklessly ceded to favorites by previous kings; and in exacting from the 
nobles full obedience to the crown; here too, as in France and England, feudal 
freedom and chaos had to give way to the centralized order of absolute 
monarchy. The municipal communes likewise surrendered their privileges; the 
provincial cortes rarely met, and then chiefly to vote funds to the government; a 
weak-rooted democracy languished and died under an adamantine king. Even 
the Spanish Church, so precious to los reyes catélicosy,!! was shorn of some of 
its wealth and all of its civil jurisdiction; the morals of the clergy were rigorously 
reformed by Isabella; Pope Sixtus IV was compelled to yield to the government 
the right to appoint the higher dignitaries of the Church in Spain; and able 
ecclesiastics like Pedro Gonzales de Mendoza and Ximenes de Cisneros were 
promoted to be at once archbishops of Toledo and prime ministers of the state. 

Cardinal Ximenes was as positive and powerful a character as the King. Born 
of a family noble but poor, he was dedicated in childhood to the Church. At the 
University of Salamanca he earned by the age of twenty the doctoral degrees in 
both civil and canon law. For some years he served as vicar and administrator 
for Mendoza in the diocese of Sigiienza. Successful but unhappy, caring little for 
honors or possessions, he entered the strictest monastic order in Spain—the 
Observantine Franciscans. Only asceticism delighted him: he slept on the ground 
or a hard floor, fasted frequently, flogged himself, and wore a hair shirt next to 
his skin. In 1492 the pious Isabella chose this emaciated cenobite as her chaplain 
and confessor. He accepted on condition that he might continue to live in his 
monastery and conform to the rigid Franciscan rule. The order made him its 
provincial head, and at his bidding submitted to arduous reforms. When Isabella 
nominated him archbishop of Toledo (1495) he refused to accept, but after six 
months of resistance he yielded to a papal bull commanding him to serve. He 
was now nearly sixty, and seems to have sincerely wished to live as a monk. As 
primate of Spain and chief of the royal council he continued his austerities; 
under the splendid robes required by his office he wore the coarse Franciscan 


gown, and under this the hair shirt as before.2” Against the opposition of high 
ecclesiastics, but supported by the Queen, he applied to all monastic orders the 
reforms that he had exacted from his own. It was as if St. Francis, shorn of his 
humility, had suddenly been endowed with the powers and capacities of Bernard 
and Dominic. 

It could not have pleased this somber saint to find two unconverted Jews high 
in favor at the court. One of Isabella’s most trusted counselors was Abraham 
Senior; he and Isaac Abrabanel collected the revenue for Ferdinand, and 
organized the financing of the Granada war. The King and Queen were at this 
time especially concerned about the Conversos. They had hoped that time would 
make these converts sincere Christians; Isabella had had a catechism specially 
prepared for their instruction; yet many of them secretly maintained their ancient 
faith, and transmitted it to their children. Catholic dislike of the unbaptized Jews 
subsided for a time, while resentment against the “New Christians” rose. Riots 
against them broke out in Toledo (1467), Valladolid (1470), Cordova (1472), 
and Segovia (1474). The religious problem had become also racial; and the 
young King and Queen pondered means of reducing the disorderly medley and 
conflict of peoples, languages, and creeds to homogeneous unity and social 
peace. They thought that no better means were available for these ends than to 
restore the Inquisition in Spain. 


IV. THE METHODS OF THE INQUISITION 


We are today so uncertain and diverse in our opinions as to the origin and 
destiny of the world and man that we have ceased, in most countries, to punish 
people for differing from us in their religious beliefs. Our present intolerance is 
rather for those who question our economic or political principles, and we 
explain our frightened dogmatism on the ground that any doubt thrown upon 
these cherished assumptions endangers our national solidarity and survival. Until 
the middle of the seventeenth century Christians, Jews, and Moslems were more 
acutely concerned with religion than we are today; their theologies were their 
most prized and confident possessions; and they looked upon those who rejected 
these creeds as attacking the foundations of social order and the very 
significance of human life. Each group was hardened by certainty into 
intolerance, and branded the others as infidels. 

The Inquisition developed most readily among persons whose religious tenets 
had been least affected by education and travel, and whose reason was most 


subject to custom and imagination. Nearly all medieval Christians, through 
childhood schooling and surroundings, believed that the Bible had been dictated 
in every word by God, and that the Son of God had directly established the 
Christian Church. It seemed to follow, from these premises, that God wished all 
nations to be Christian, and that the practice of non-Christian—certainly of anti- 
Christian—religions must be a crass insult to the Deity. Moreover, since any 
substantial heresy must merit eternal punishment, its prosecutors could believe 
(and many seem to have sincerely believed) that in snuffing out a heretic they 
were saving his potential converts, and perhaps himself, from everlasting hell. 

Probably Isabella, who lived in the very odor of theologians, shared these 
views. Ferdinand, being a hardened man of the world, may have doubted some 
of them; but he was apparently convinced that uniformity of religious belief 
would make Spain easier to rule, and stronger to strike its enemies. At his 
request and Isabella’s, Pope Sixtus IV issued a bull (November 1, 1478) 
authorizing them to appoint six priests, holding degrees in theology and canon 
law, as an inquisitorial board to investigate and punish heresy. The remarkable 
feature of this bull was its empowerment of the Spanish sovereigns to nominate 
the inquisitorial personnel, who in earlier forms of the Inquisition had been 
chosen by the provincial heads of the Dominican or Franciscan orders. Here for 
three generations, as in Protestant Germany and England in the next century, 
religion became subject to the state. Technically, however, the inquisitors were 
only nominated by the sovereigns, and were then appointed by the pope; the 
authority of the inquisitors derived from this papal sanction; the institution 
remained ecclesiastical, an organ of the Church, which was an organ of the state. 
The government was to pay the expenses, and receive the net income, of the 
Inquisition. The sovereigns kept detailed watch over its operations, and appeal 
could be made to them from its decisions. Of all Ferdinand’s instruments of rule, 
this became his favorite. His motives were not primarily financial; he profited 
from the confiscated property of the condemned, but he refused tempting bribes 
from rich victims to overrule the inquisitors. The aim was to unify Spain. 

The inquisitors were authorized to employ ecclesiastical and secular aides as 
investigators and executive officers. After 1483 the entire organization was put 
under a governmental agency, the Concejo de la Suprema y General Inquisicion, 
usually termed the Suprema. The jurisdiction of the Inquisition extended to all 
Christians in Spain; it did not touch unconverted Jews or Moors; its terrors were 
directed at converts suspected of relapsing into Judaism or Mohammedanism, 
and at Christians charged with heresy; till 1492 the unchristened Jew was safer 
than the baptized. Priests, monks, and friars claimed exemption from the 
Inquisition, but their claim was denied; the Jesuits resisted its jurisdiction for 


half a century, but they too were overcome. The only limit to the power of the 
Suprema was the authority of the sovereigns; and in later centuries even this was 
ignored. The Inquisition demanded, and usually received, co-operation from all 
secular officials. 

The Inquisition made its own laws and procedural code. Before setting up its 
tribunal in a town, it issued to the people, through the parish pulpits, an “Edict of 
Faith” requiring all who knew of any heresy to reveal it to the inquisitors. 
Everyone was encouraged to be a delator, to inform against his neighbors, his 
friends, his relatives. (In the sixteenth century, however, the accusation of near 
relatives was not allowed.) Informants were promised full secrecy and 
protection; a solemn anathema—i.e., excommunication and curse—was laid 
upon all who knew and concealed a heretic. If a baptized Jew still harbored 
hopes of a Messiah to come; if he kept the dietary laws of the Mosaic code; if he 
observed the Sabbath as a day of worship and rest, or changed his linen for that 
day; if he celebrated in any way any Jewish holy day; if he circumcised any of 
his children, or gave any of them a Hebrew name, or blessed them without 
making the sign of the cross; if he prayed with motions of the head, or repeated a 
Biblical psalm without adding a Gloria; if he turned his face to the wall when 
dying: these and the like were described by the inquisitors as signs of secret 
heresy, to be reported at once to the tribunal.2® Within a “Term of Grace” any 
person who felt guilty of heresy might come and confess it; he would be fined or 
assigned a penance, but would be forgiven, on condition that he should reveal 
any knowledge he might have of other heretics. 

The inquisitors seem to have sifted with care the evidence collected by 
informers and investigators. When the tribunal was unanimously convinced of a 
person’s guilt it issued a warrant for his arrest. The accused was kept 
incommunicado; no one but agents of the Inquisition was allowed to speak with 
him; no relative might visit him. Usually he was chained.29 He was required to 
bring his own bed and clothing, and to pay all the expenses of his incarceration 
and sustenance. If he did not offer sufficient cash for this purpose, enough of his 
property was sold at auction to meet the costs. The remainder of his goods was 
sequestrated by Inquisition officers lest it be hidden or disposed of to escape 
confiscation. In most cases some of it was sold to maintain such of the victim’s 
family as could not work. 

When the arrested person was brought to trial the tribunal, having already 
judged him guilty, laid upon him the burden of proving his innocence. The trial 
was secret and private, and the defendant had to swear never to reveal any facts 
about it in case he should be released. No witnesses were adduced against him, 
none was named to him; the inquisitors excused this procedure as necessary to 


protect their informants. The accused was not at first told what charges had been 
brought against him; he was merely invited to confess his own derelictions from 
orthodox belief and worship, and to betray all persons whom he suspected of 
heresy. If his confession satisfied the tribunal, he might receive any punishment 
short of death. If he refused to confess he was permitted to choose advocates to 
defend him; meanwhile he was kept in solitary confinement. In many instances 
he was tortured to elicit a confession. Usually the case was allowed to drag on 
for months, and the solitary confinement in chains often sufficed to secure any 
confession desired. 

Torture was applied only after a majority of the tribunal had voted for it on 
the ground that guilt had been made probable, though not certain, by the 
evidence. Often the torture so decreed was postponed in the hope that dread of it 
would induce confession. The inquisitors appear to have sincerely believed that 
torture was a favor to a defendant already accounted guilty, since it might earn 
him, by confession, a slighter penalty than otherwise; even if he should, after 
confession, be condemned to death, he could enjoy priestly absolution to save 
him from hell. However, confession of guilt was not enough, torture might also 
be applied to compel a confessing defendant to name his associates in heresy or 
crime. Contradictory witnesses might be tortured to find out which was telling 
the truth; slaves might be tortured to bring out testimony against their masters. 
No limits of age could save the victims; girls of thirteen and women of eighty 
were subjected to the rack; but the rules of the Spanish Inquisition usually 
forbade the torture of nursing women, or persons with weak hearts, or those 
accused of minor heresies, such as sharing the widespread opinion that 
fornication was only a venial sin. Torture was to be kept short of permanently 
maiming the victim, and was to be stopped whenever the attendant physician so 
ordered. It was to be administered only in the presence of the inquisitors in 
charge of the case, and a notary, a recording secretary, and a representative of 
the local bishop. Methods varied with time and place. The victim might have his 
hands tied behind his back and be suspended by them; he might be bound into 
immobility and then have water trickle down his throat till he nearly choked; he 
might have cords tied around his arms and legs and tightened till they cut 
through the flesh to the bone. We are told that the tortures used by the Spanish 
Inquisition were milder than those employed by the earlier papal Inquisition, or 
by the secular courts of the age.90 The main torture was prolonged 
imprisonment. 

The Inquisition tribunal was not only prosecutor, judge, and jury; it also 
issued decrees on faith and morals, and established a gradation of penalties. In 
many cases it was merciful, excusing part of the punishment because of the 


penitent’s age, ignorance, poverty, intoxication, or generally good reputation. 
The mildest penalty was a reprimand. More grievous was compulsion to make a 
public abjuration of heresy—which left even the innocent branded to the end of 
his days. Usually the convicted penitent was required to attend Mass regularly, 
wearing the “sanbenito”—a garment marked with a flaming cross. He might be 
paraded through the streets stripped to the waist and bearing the insignia of his 
offense. He and his descendants might be barred from public office forever. He 
might be banished from his city, rarely from Spain. He might be scourged with 
one or two hundred lashes to “the limit of safety”; this was applied to women as 
well as men. He might be imprisoned, or condemned to the galleys—which 
Ferdinand recommended as more useful to the state. He might pay a substantial 
fine, or have his property confiscated. In several instances dead men were 
accused of heresy, were tried post-mortem, and were condemned to confiscation, 
in which case the heirs forfeited his bequests. Informers against dead heretics 
were offered 30 to 50 per cent of the proceeds. Families fearful of such 
retroactive judgments sometimes paid “compositions” to the inquisitors as 
insurance against confiscation of their legacies. Wealth became a peril to its 
Owner, a temptation to informers, inquisitors, and the government. As money 
flowed into the coffers of the Inquisition its officials became less zealous to 
preserve the orthodox faith than to acquire gold, and corruption flourished 
piously.31 

The ultimate punishment was burning at the stake. This was reserved for 
persons who, judged guilty of serious heresy, failed to confess before judgment 
was pronounced, and for those who, having confessed in time, and having been 
“reconciled” or forgiven, had relapsed into heresy. The Inquisition itself 
professed that it never killed, but merely surrendered the condemned person to 
the secular authorities; however, it knew that the criminal law made burning at 
the stake mandatory in all convictions for major and impenitent heresy. The 
official presence of ecclesiastics at the auto-da-fé frankly revealed the 
responsibility of the Church. The “act of faith” was not merely the burning, it 
was the whole impressive and terrible ceremony of sentence and execution. Its 
purpose was not only to terrify potential offenders, but to edify the people as 
with a foretaste of the Last Judgment. 

At first the procedure was simple: those condemned to death were marched to 
the public plaza, they were bound in tiers on a pyre, the inquisitors sat in state on 
a platform facing it, a last appeal for confessions was made, the sentences were 
read, the fires were lit, the agony was consummated. But as burnings became 
more frequent and suffered some loss in their psychological power, the 
ceremony was made more complex and awesome, and was staged with all the 


care and cost of a major theatrical performance. When possible it was timed to 
celebrate the accession, marriage, or visit of a Spanish king, queen, or prince. 
Municipal and state officials, Inquisition personnel, local priests and monks, 
were invited—in effect required—to attend. On the eve of the execution these 
dignitaries joined in a somber procession through the main streets of the city to 
deposit the green cross of the Inquisition upon the altar of the cathedral or 
principal church. A final effort was made to secure confessions from the 
condemned; many then yielded, and had their sentences commuted to 
imprisonment for a term or for life. On the following morning the prisoners were 
led through dense crowds to a city square: impostors, blasphemers, bigamists, 
heretics, relapsed converts; in later days, Protestants; sometimes the procession 
included effigies of absent condemnees, or boxes carrying the bones of persons 
condemned after death. In the square, on one or several elevated stages, sat the 
inquisitors, the secular and monastic clergy, and the officials of town and state; 
now and then the King himself presided. A sermon was preached, after which all 
present were commanded to recite an oath of obedience to the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition, and a pledge to denounce and prosecute heresy in all its forms and 
everywhere Then, one by one, the prisoners were led before the tribunal, and 
their sentences were read. We must not imagine any brave defiances; probably, 
at this stage, every prisoner was near to spiritual exhaustion and physical 
collapse. Even now he might save his life by confession; in that case the 
Inquisition usually contented itself with scourging him, confiscating his goods, 
and imprisoning him for life. If the confession was withheld till after sentence 
had been pronounced, the prisoner earned the mercy of being strangled before 
being burned; and as such last-minute confessions were frequent, burning alive 
was relatively rare. Those who were judged guilty of major heresy, but denied it 
to the end, were (till 1725) refused the last sacraments of the Church, and were, 
by the intention of the Inquisition, abandoned to everlasting hell. The 
“reconciled” were now taken back to prison; the impenitent were “relaxed” to 
the secular arm, with a pious caution that no blood should be shed. These were 
led out from the city between throngs that had gathered from leagues around for 
this holiday spectacle. Arrived at the place prepared for execution, the confessed 
were strangled, then burned; the recalcitrant were burned alive. The fires were 
fed till nothing remained of the dead but ashes, which were scattered over fields 
and streams. The priests and spectators returned to their altars and their homes, 
convinced that a propitiatory offering had been made to a God insulted by 
heresy. Human sacrifice had been restored. 


V. PROGRESS OF THE INQUISITION: 1480-1516 


The first inquisitors were appointed by Ferdinand and Isabella in September 
1480, for the district of Seville. Many Sevillian Conversos fled to the 
countryside, and sought sanctuary with feudal lords. These were inclined to 
protect them, but the inquisitors threatened the barons with excommunication 
and confiscation, and the refugees were surrendered. In the city itself some 
Conversos planned armed resistance; the plot was betrayed; the implicated 
persons were arrested; soon the dungeons were full. Trials followed with angry 
haste, and the first auto-da-fé of the Spanish Inquisition was celebrated on 
February 6, 1481, with the burning of six men and women. By November 4 of 
that year 298 had been burned; seventy-nine had been imprisoned for life. 

In 1483, at the nomination and request of Ferdinand and Isabella, Pope Sixtus 
IV appointed a Dominican friar, Tomas de Torquemada, inquisitorgeneral for all 
of Spain. He was a sincere and incorruptible fanatic, scorning luxury, working 
feverishly, rejoicing in his opportunity to serve Christ by hounding heresy. He 
reproved inquisitors for lenience, reversed many acquittals, and demanded that 
the rabbis of Toledo, on pain of death, should inform on all Judaizing Conversos. 
Pope Alexander VI, who had at first praised his devotion to his tasks, became 
alarmed at his severity, and ordered him (1494) to share his powers with two 
other “inquisitors general.” Torquemada overrode these colleagues, maintained a 
resolute leadership, and made the Inquisition an imperium in imperio, rivaling 
the power of the sovereigns. Under his prodding the Inquisition at Ciudad Real 
in two years (1483-84) burned fifty-two persons, confiscated the property of 220 
fugitives, and punished 183 penitents. Transferring their headquarters to Toledo, 
the inquisitors within a year arrested 750 baptized Jews, confiscated a fifth of 
their goods, and sentenced them to march in penitential processions on six 
Fridays, flogging themselves with hempen cords. Two further autos-da-fé in that 
year (1486) at Toledo disciplined 1,650 penitents. Like labors were performed in 
Valladolid, Guadalupe, and other cities of Castile. 

Aragon resisted the Inquisition with forlorn courage. At Teruel the 
magistrates closed the gates in the face of the inquisitors. These laid an interdict 
upon the city; Ferdinand stopped the municipal salaries, and sent an army to 
enforce obedience; the environing peasants, always hostile to the city, ran to the 
support of the Inquisition, which promised them release from all rents and debts 
due to persons convicted of heresy. Teruel yielded, and Ferdinand authorized the 
inquisitors to banish anyone whom they suspected of having aided the 
opposition. In Saragossa many “Old Christians” joined the “New Christians” in 


protesting against the entry of the Inquisition; when, nevertheless, it set up its 
tribunal there, some Conversos assassinated an inquisitor (1485). It was a mortal 
blunder, for the shocked citizens thronged the streets crying “Burn the 
Conversos!” The archbishop calmed the mob with a promise of speedy justice. 
Nearly all the conspirators were caught and executed; one leaped to his death 
from the tower in which he was confined; another broke a glass lamp, swallowed 
the fragments, and was found dead in his cell. In Valencia the Cortes refused to 
allow the inquisitors to function; Ferdinand ordered his agents to arrest all 
obstructors; Valencia gave way. In support of the Inquisition the King violated 
one after another of the traditional liberties of Aragon; the combination of 
Church and monarchy, of excommunications and royal armies, proved too strong 
for any single city or province to resist. In 1488 there were 983 condemnations 
for heresy in Valencia alone, and a hundred men were burned. 

How did the popes view this use of the Inquisition as an instrument of the 
state? Doubtless resenting such secular control, moved, presumably, by humane 
sentiment, and not insensitive to the heavy fees paid for dispensations from 
Inquisition sentences, several popes tried to check its excesses, and gave 
occasional protection to its victims. In 1482 Sixtus IV issued a bull which, if 
implemented, would have ended the Inquisition in Aragon. He complained that 
the inquisitors were showing more lust for gold than zeal for religion; that they 
had imprisoned, tortured, and burned faithful Christians on the dubious evidence 
of enemies or slaves. He commanded that in future no inquisitor should act 
without the presence and concurrence of some representative of the local bishop; 
that the names and allegations of the accusers should be made known to the 
accused; that the prisoners of the Inquisition should be lodged only in episcopal 
jails; that those complaining of injustice should be allowed to appeal to the Holy 
See, and all further action in the case should be suspended until judgment should 
be rendered on the appeal; that all persons convicted of heresy should receive 
absolution if they confessed and repented, and thereafter should be free from 
prosecution or molestation on that charge. All past proceedings contrary to these 
provisions were declared null and void, and all future violators of them were to 
incur excommunication. It was an enlightened decree, and its thoroughness 
suggests its sincerity. Yet we must note that it was confined to Aragon, whose 
Conversos had paid for it liberally.22 When Ferdinand defied it, arrested the 
agent who had procured it, and bade the inquisitors go on as before, Sixtus took 
no further action in the matter, except that five months later he suspended the 
operation of the bull.3 

The desperate Conversos poured money into Rome, appealing for 
dispensations and absolutions from the summons or sentences of the Inquisition. 


The money was accepted, the dispensations were given, the Spanish inquisitors, 
protected by Ferdinand, ignored them; and the popes, needing the friendship of 
Ferdinand and the annates of Spain, did not insist. Pardons were paid for, issued, 
and then revoked. Occasionally the popes asserted their authority, citing 
inquisitors to Rome to answer charges of misconduct. Alexander VI tried to 
moderate the severity of the tribunal. Julius II ordered the trial of the inquisitor 
Lucero for malfeasance, and excommunicated the inquisitors of Toledo. The 
gentle and scholarly Leo, however, denounced as a reprehensible heresy the 
notion that a heretic should not be burned.=4 

How did the people of Spain react to the Inquisition? The upper classes and 
the educated minority faintly opposed it; the Christian populace usually 
approved it.2° The crowds that gathered at the autos-da-fé showed little 
sympathy, often active hostility, to the victims; in some places they tried to kill 
them lest confession should let them escape the pyre. Christians flocked to buy 
at auction the confiscated goods of the condemned. 

How numerous were the victims? Llorente!!! estimated them, from 1480 to 
1488, at 8,800 burned, 96,494 punished; from 1480 to 1808, at 31,912 bumed, 
291,450 heavily penanced. These figures were mostly guesses, and are now 
generally rejected by Protestant historians as extreme exaggerations.°6 A 
Catholic historian reckons 2,000 burnings between 1480 and 1504, and 2,000 
more to 1758.37 Isabella’s secretary, Hernando de Pulgar, calculated the 
burnings at 2,000 before 1490. Zurita, a secretary of the Inquisition, boasted that 
it had burned 4,000 in Seville alone. There were victims, of course, in most 
Spanish cities, even in Spanish dependencies like the Baleares, Sardinia, Sicily, 
the Netherlands, America. The rate of burnings diminished after 1500. But no 
Statistics can convey the terror in which the Spanish mind lived in those days and 
nights. Aden and women, even in the secrecy of their families, had to watch 
every word they uttered, lest some stray criticism should lead them to an 
Inquisition jail. It was a mental oppression unparalleled in history. 

Did the Inquisition succeed? Yes, in attaining its declared purpose—to rid 
Spain of open heresy. The idea that the persecution of beliefs is always 
ineffective is a delusion; it crushed the Albigensians and Huguenots in France, 
the Catholics in Elizabethan England, the Christians in Japan. It stamped out in 
the sixteenth century the small groups that favored Protestantism in Spain. On 
the other hand, it probably strengthened Protestantism in Germany, Scandinavia, 
and England by arousing in their peoples a vivid fear of what might happen to 
them if Catholicism were restored. 

It is difficult to say what share the Inquisition had in ending the brilliant 
period of Spanish history from Columbus to Velasquez (1492-1660). The peak 


of that epoch came with Cervantes (1547-1616) and Lope de Vega (1562-1635), 
after the Inquisition had flourished in Spain for a hundred years. The Inquisition 
was an effect, as well as a cause, of the intense and exclusive Catholicism of the 
Spanish people; and that religious mood had grown during centuries of struggle 
against “infidel” Moors. The exhaustion of Spain by the wars of Charles V and 
Philip II, and the weakening of the Spanish economy by the victories of Britain 
on the sea and the mercantile policies of the Spanish government, may have had 
more to do with the decline of Spain than the terrors of the Inquisition. The 
executions for witchcraft, in northern Europe and New England, showed in 
Protestant peoples a spirit akin to that of the Spanish Inquisition—which, strange 
to say, sensibly treated witchcraft as a delusion to be pitied and cured rather than 
punished. Both the Inquisition and the witch-burning were expressions of an age 
afflicted with homicidal certainty in theology, as the patriotic massacres of our 
era may be due in part to homicidal certainty in ethnic or political theory. We 
must try to understand such movements in terms of their time, but they seem to 
us now the most unforgivable of historic crimes. A supreme and unchallengeable 
faith is a deadly enemy to the human mind. 


VI. IN EXITU ISRAEL” 


The Inquisition was intended to frighten all Christians, new or old, into at 
least external orthodoxy, in the hope that heresy would be blighted in the bud, 
and that the second or third generation of baptized Jews would forget the 
Judaism of their ancestors. There was no intent to let baptized Jews leave Spain; 
when they tried to emigrate, Ferdinand and the Inquisition forbade it. But what 
of the unbaptized Jews? Some 235,000 of them remained in Christian Spain. 
How could the religious unity of the nation be effected if these were allowed to 
practice and profess their faith? Torquemada thought it impossible, and 
recommended their compulsory conversion or their banishment. 

Ferdinand hesitated. He knew the economic value of Hebrew ability in 
commerce and finance. But he was told that the Jews taunted the Conversos and 
sought to win them back to Judaism, if only secretly. His physician, Ribas Altas, 
a baptized Jew, was accused of wearing on a pendant from his neck a golden ball 
containing a representation of himself in the act of desecrating a crucifix; the 
charge seems incredible, but the physician was burned (1488).39 Letters were 
forged in which a Jewish leader in Constantinople advised the head of the Jewish 
community in Spain to rob and poison Christians as often as possible.49 A 


Converso was arrested on the charge of having a consecrated wafer in his 
knapsack; he was tortured again and again until he signed a statement that six 
Conversos and six Jews had killed a Christian child to use its heart in a magic 
ceremony designed to cause the death of all Christians and the total destruction 
of Christianity. The confessions of the tortured man contradicted one another, 
and no child was reported missing; however, four Jews were burned, two of 
them after having their flesh torn away with red-hot pincers.4! These and similar 
accusations may have influenced Ferdinand; in any case they prepared public 
opinion for the expulsion of all unbaptized Jews from Spain. When Granada 
surrendered (November 5, 1491), and the industrial and commercial activities of 
the Moors accrued to Christian Spain, the economic contribution of the 
unconverted Jews no longer seemed vital. Meanwhile popular fanaticism, 
inflamed by autos-da-fé and the preaching of the friars, was making social peace 
impossible unless the government either protected or expelled the Jews. 

On March 30, 1492—so crowded a year in Spanish history—Ferdinand and 
Isabella signed the edict of exile. All unbaptized Jews, of whatever age or 
condition, were to leave Spain by July 31, and were never to return, on penalty 
of death. In this brief period they might dispose of their property at whatever 
price they could obtain. They might take with them movable goods and bills of 
exchange, but no currency, silver, or gold. Abraham Senior and Isaac Abrabanel 
offered the sovereigns a large sum to withdraw the edict, but Ferdinand and 
Isabella refused. No royal accusation was made against the Jews, except their 
tendency to lure Conversos back to Judaism. A supplementary edict required that 
taxes to the end of the year should be paid on all Jewish property and sales. 
Debts due from Christians or Moors were to be collected only at maturity, 
through such agents as the banished creditors might find, or these claims could 
be sold at a discount to Christian purchasers. In this enforced precipitancy the 
property of the Jews passed into Christian hands at a small fraction of its value. 
A house was sold for an ass, a vineyard for a piece of cloth. Some Jews, in 
despair, burned down their homes (to collect insurance?); others gave them to 
the municipality. Synagogues were appropriated by Christians and transformed 
into churches. Jewish cemeteries were turned into pasturage. In a few months the 
largest part of the riches of the Spanish Jews, accumulated through centuries, 
melted away. Approximately 50,000 Jews accepted conversion, and were 
permitted to remain; over 100,000 left Spain in a prolonged and melancholy 
exodus. 

Before departing they married all their children who were over twelve years 
of age. The young helped the old, the rich succored the poor. The pilgrimage 
moved on horses or asses, in carts or on foot. At every turn good Christians— 


clergy and laity—appealed to the exiles to submit to baptism. The rabbis 
countered by assuring their followers that God would lead them to the promised 
land by opening a passage through the sea, as He had done for their fathers of 
old.42 The emigrants who gathered in Cadiz waited hopefully for the waters to 
part and let them march dryshod to Africa. Disillusioned, they paid high prices 
for transport by ship. Storms scattered their fleet of twenty-five vessels; sixteen 
of these were driven back to Spain, where many desperate Jews accepted 
baptism as no worse than seasickness. Fifty Jews, shipwrecked near Seville, 
were imprisoned for two years and then sold as slaves.42 The thousands who 
sailed from Gibraltar, Malaga, Valencia, or Barcelona found that in all 
Christendom only Italy was willing to receive them with humanity. 

The most convenient goal of the pilgrims was Portugal. A large population of 
Jews already existed there, and some had risen to wealth and political position 
under friendly kings. But John II was frightened by the number of Spanish Jews 
—perhaps 80,000—who poured in. He granted them a stay of eight months, after 
which they were to leave. Pestilence broke out among them, and spread to the 
Christians, who demanded their immediate expulsion. John facilitated the 
departure of the immigrant Jews by providing ships at low cost; but those who 
confided themselves to these vessels were subjected to robbery and rape; many 
were cast upon desolate shores and left to die of starvation or to be captured and 
enslaved by Moors.44 One shipload of 250 Jews, being refused at port after port 
because pestilence still raged among them, wandered at sea for four months. 
Biscayan pirates seized one vessel, pillaged the passengers, then drove the ships 
into Malaga, where the priests and magistrates gave the Jews a choice of baptism 
or Starvation. 


After fifty of them had died, the authorities provided the survivors with bread 
and water, and bade them sail for Africa.45 

When the eight months of grace had expired, John II sold into slavery those 
Jewish immigrants who still remained in Portugal. Children under fifteen were 
taken from their parents, and were sent to the St. Thomas Islands to be reared as 
Christians. As no appeals could move the executors of the decree, some mothers 
drowned themselves and their children rather than suffer their separation.4® 
John’s successor, Manuel, gave the Jews a breathing spell: he freed those whom 
John had enslaved, forbade the preachers to incite the populace against the Jews, 
and ordered his courts to dismiss as malicious tales all allegations of the murder 
of Christian children by Jews.4”7 But meanwhile Manuel courted Isabella, 
daughter and heiress of Isabella and Ferdinand, and dreamed of uniting both 
thrones under one bed. The Catholic sovereigns agreed, on condition that 


Manuel expel from Portugal all unbaptized Jews, native or immigrant. Loving 
honors above honor, Manuel consented, and ordered all Jews and Moors in his 
realm to accept baptism or banishment (1496). Finding that only a few preferred 
baptism, and loath to disrupt the trades and crafts in which the Jews excelled, he 
ordered all Jewish children under fifteen to be separated from their parents and 
forcibly baptized. The Catholic clergy opposed this measure, but it was carried 
out. “I have seen,” reported a bishop, “many children dragged to the font by the 
hair.”48 Some Jews killed their children, and then themselves, in protest. Manuel 
grew ferocious; he hindered the departure of Jews, then ordered them to be 
baptized by force. They were dragged to the churches by the beards of the men 
and the hair of the women, and many killed themselves on the way. The 
Portuguese Conversos sent a dispatch to Pope Alexander VI begging his 
intercession; his reply is unknown; it was probably favorable, for Manuel now 
(May 1497) granted to all forcibly baptized Jews a moratorium of twenty years, 
during which they were not to be brought before any tribunal on a charge of 
adhering to Judaism. But the Christians of Portugal resented the economic 
competition of the Jews, baptized or not; when one Jew questioned a miracle 
alleged to have occurred in a Lisbon church, the populace tore him to pieces 
(1506); for three days massacre ran free; 2,000 Jews were killed; hundreds of 
them were buried alive. Catholic prelates denounced the outrage, and two 
Dominican friars who had incited the riot were put to death.49 Otherwise, for a 
generation, there was almost peace. 


From Spain the terrible exodus was complete. But religious unity was not yet 
achieved: the Moors remained. Granada had been taken, but its Mohammedan 
population had been guaranteed religious liberty. Archbishop Hernando de 
Talavera, commissioned to govern Granada, scrupulously observed this 
compact, and sought to make converts by kindness and justice. Ximenes did not 
approve such Christianity. He persuaded the Queen that faith need not be kept 
with infidels, and induced her to decree (1499) that the Moors must become 
Christians or leave Spain. Going himself to Granada, he overruled Talavera, 
closed the mosques, made public bonfires of all the Arabic books and 
manuscripts he could lay his hands on,°° and supervised wholesale compulsory 
christenings. The Moors washed the holy water from their children as soon as 
they were out of the priests’ sight. Revolts broke out in the city and the province; 
they were crushed. By a royal edict of February 12, 1502, all Moslems in Castile 
and Leon were given till April 30 to choose between Christianity and exile. The 
Moors protested that when their forefathers had ruled much of Spain they had 
given religious liberty, with rare exceptions, to the Christians under their sway,°! 


but the sovereigns were not moved. Boys under fourteen and girls under twelve 
were forbidden to leave Spain with their parents, and feudal barons were allowed 
to retain their Moorish slaves provided these were kept in fetters.°2 Thousands 
departed; the rest accepted baptism more philosophically than the Jews; and as 
“Moriscos” they took the place of the baptized Jews in suffering the penalties of 
the Inquisition for relapses into their former faith. During the sixteenth century 
3,000,000 superficially converted Moslems left Spain.°> Cardinal Richelieu 
called the edict of 1502 “the most barbarous in history”;°4 but the friar Bleda 
thought it “the most glorious event in Spain since the time of the Apostles. 
Now,” he added, “religious unity is secured, and an era of prosperity is certainly 
about to dawn.”°5 

Spain lost an incalculable treasure by the exodus of Jewish and Moslem 
merchants, craftsmen, scholars, physicians, and scientists, and the nations that 
received them benefited economically and intellectually. Knowing henceforth 
only one religion, the Spanish people submitted completely to their clergy, and 
surrendered all right to think except within the limits of the traditional faith. For 
good or ill, Spain chose to remain medieval, while Europe, by the commercial, 
typographical, intellectual, and Protestant revolutions, rushed into modernity. 


VII. SPANISH ART 


Spanish architecture, persistently Gothic, powerfully expressed this enduring 
medieval mood. The people did not grudge the maravedis that helped royal and 
noble conscience money, or religious policy, to build immense cathedrals, and to 
lavish costly ornaments and awesome sculpture and painting upon their favorite 
saints and the passionately worshiped Mother of God. Barcelona’s cathedral rose 
slowly between 1298 and 1448: amid the chaos of minor streets it lifts its 
towering columns, an undistinguished portal, a majestic nave, while its many- 
fountained cloisters still give refuge from the strife of the day. Valencia, Toledo, 
Burgos, Lérida, Tarragona, Saragossa, Leon, extended or embellished their 
preexisting temples, while new ones rose at Huesca and Pamplona—whose 
cloisters of white marble, elegantly carved, are as fair as the Alhambra’s patios. 
In 1401 the cathedral chapter at Seville resolved to erect a church “so great and 
so beautiful that those who in coming ages shall look upon it will think us 
lunatics for attempting it.”5° The architects removed the decayed mosque that 
stood on the chosen site, but kept its foundations, its ground plan, and its noble 
Giralda minaret. All through the fifteenth century stone rose upon stone until 


Seville had raised the largest Gothic edifice in the world,!V so that, said 
Théophile Gautier, “Notre Dame de Paris might walk erect in the nave.” 
However, Notre Dame is perfect; Seville Cathedral is vast. Sixty-seven sculptors 
and thirty-eight painters from Murillo to Goya toiled to adorn this mammoth 
cave of the gods. 

About 1410 the architect Guillermo Boffi proposed to the cathedral chapter of 
Gerona to remove the columns and arches that divided the interior into nave and 
aisles, and to unite the walls by a single vault seventy-three feet wide. It was 
done, and the nave of Gerona Cathedral has now the broadest Gothic vault in 
Christendom. It was a triumph for engineering, a defeat for art. Shrines not so 
stupendous rose in the fifteenth century at Perpignan, Manresa, Astorga, and 
Valladolid. Segovia crowned itself with a fortresslike cathedral in 1472; 
Sigiienza finished its famous cloisters in 1507; Salamanca began its new fane in 
1513. In almost every major city of Spain, barring Madrid, a cathedral rises in 
overwhelming majesty of external mass, with interiors darkly deprecating the 
sun and terrifying the soul into piety, yet brilliant with the high colors of Spanish 
painting, and painted statuary, and the gleam of jewelry, silver, and gold. These 
are the homes of the Spanish spirit, fearfully subdued and fiercely proud. 

Nevertheless the kings, nobles, and cities found funds for costly palaces. 
Peter the Cruel, Ferdinand and Isabella, and Charles V remodeled the Alcazar 
that a Moorish architect had designed at Seville in 1181; most of the 
reconstruction was done by Moors from Granada, so that the edifice is a weak 
sister of the Alhambra. In like Saracenic style Don Pedro Enriquez built for the 
dukes of Alcala at Seville (1500 f.) a lordly palace, the Casa de Pilatos, 
supposedly duplicating the house from whose portico Pilate was believed to 
have surrendered Christ to crucifixion. Valencia’s Audiencia, or Hall of 
Audience (1500), provided for the local Cortes a Salon Dorado whose splendor 
challenged the Sala del Maggior Consiglio in the Palace of the Doges at Venice. 

Sculpture was still a servant of architecture and the faith, crowding Spanish 
churches with Virgins in marble, metal, stone, or wood; here piety was petrified 
into forms of religious intensity or ascetic severity, enhanced with color, and 
made more awe-inspiring by the profound gloom of the naves. Retables—carved 
and painted screens raised behind the altar table—were a special pride of 
Spanish art; great sums, usually bequeathed in terror of death, were spent to 
gather and maintain the most skillful workers—designers, carvers, doradores 
who gilded or damascened the surfaces, estofadores who painted the garments 
and ornaments, encarnadores who colored the parts representing flesh; all 
labored together or by turns on the propitiatory shrine. Behind the central altar of 
Seville Cathedral a retable of forty-five compartments (1483-1519) pictured 


beloved legends in painted or gilded statuary of late Gothic style; while another 
in the Chapel of St. James in Toledo Cathedral displayed in gilt larchwood and 
stern realism the career of Spain’s most honored saint. 

Princes and prelates might be represented in sculpture, but only on their 
tombs, which were placed in churches or monasteries conceived as the 
antechambers of paradise. So Doha Mencia Enriquez, Duchess of Albuquerque, 
was buried in a finely chiseled sepulcher now in the Hispanic Society Museum 
in New York; and Pablo Ortiz carved for the cathedral of Toledo sumptuous 
sarcophagi for Don Alvaro de Luna and his wife. In the Carthusian monastery of 
Miraflores, near Burgos, Gil de Siloé designed in Italian style a superb 
mausoleum for the parents and brothers of the Queen. Isabella was so pleased 
with these famous Sepulcros de los Reyes that when her favorite page, Juan de 
Padilla (so recklessly brave that she called him mi loco, “my fool”) was shot 
through the head at the siege of Granada, she commissioned De Siloé to carve a 
tomb of royal quality to harbor his corpse; and Gil again rivaled the best Italian 
sculpture of his time. 

No art is more distinctive than the Spanish, yet none has more devoutly 
submitted to foreign influence. First, of course, to the Moorish influence, long 
domiciled in the Peninsula, but having its roots in Mesopotamia and Persia, and 
bringing into the Iberian style a delicacy of workmanship, and a passion for 
ornament, hardly equaled in any other Christian land. In the minor arts, where 
decoration was most in place, Spain imitated, and never surpassed, her Saracenic 
preceptors. Pottery was left almost entirely to the Mudejares, whose lustered 
ware was rivaled only by the Chinese, and whose colored tiles—above all, the 
blue azulejos—glorified the floors, altars, fountains, walls, and roofs of Christian 
Spain. The same Moorish skill made Spanish textiles—velvets, silks, and lace— 
the finest in Christendom. It appears again in Spanish leather, in the arabesques 
of the metal screens, in the religious monstrances, in the wood carving of the 
retables, choir stalls, and vaults. Later influences seeped in from Byzantine 
painting, then from France, Burgundy, the Netherlands, Germany From the 
Dutch and the Germans, Spanish sculpture and painting derived their startling 
realism-emaciated Virgins graphically old enough to be the mother of the 
Crucified, despite Michelangelo’s dictum about virginity embalming youth. In 
the sixteenth century all these influences receded before the continent-wide 
triumph of the Italian style. 

Spanish painting followed a similar evolution, but developed tardily, perhaps 
because the Moors gave here no help or lead. The Catalan frescoes of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries are inferior in design to the Altamira cave paintings of 
prehistoric Spain. Yet by 1300 painting had become a craze in the Peninsula; a 


thousand artists painted immense murals, huge altarpieces; some of these, from 
as early as 1345, have survived much longer than they deserved. In 1428 Jan van 
Eyck visited Spain, importing a powerful Flemish influence. Three years later 
the King of Aragon sent Luis Dalmau to study in Bruges; returning, Luis painted 
an all-too-Flemish Virgin of the Councilors. Thereafter Spanish painters, though 
still preferring tempera, more and more mixed their colors in oil. 

The age of the Primitives in Spanish painting culminated in Bartolomé 
Bormejo (d. 1498). As early as 1447 he made a name for himself with the Santo 
Domingo that hangs in the Prado. The Santa Engracia bought by the Gardner 
Museum of Boston, and the gleaming St. Michael of Lady Ludlow’s collection 
are almost worthy of Raphael, who came a generation later. But best of all is the 
Pieta (1490) in the Barcelona Cathedral: a bald, bespectacled Jerome; a dark and 
Spanish Mary holding her limp, haggard, lifeless Son; in the background the 
towers of Jerusalem under a lowering sky; and on the right a ruthless portrait of 
the donor, Canon Despla, uncombed and unshaved, resembling a bandit penitent 
but condemned, and suggesting Bermejo’s “dour conception of humanity.”°8 
Here Italian grace is transformed into Spanish force, and realism celebrates its 
triumph in Spanish art. 

The Flemish influence continued in Fernando Gallegos, and it produced a 
startling masterpiece in A Knight of the Order of Calatrava, by Miguel Sithium, 
a Fleming in the service of Isabella; this is one of the finest portraits in the 
National Gallery in Washington. But then again the Italian influence rose when 
Pedro Berruguete returned to Spain after a long experience in Italy. There he 
studied with Piero della Francesca and Melozzo da Forli, and absorbed their 
quiet Umbrian style. When Federigo of Urbino sought painters to adorn his 
palace he chose Justus von Ghent and “Pietro Spagnolo.” After the Duke’s death 
(1582) Pedro brought the Umbrian art to Spain, and painted famous altarpieces 
at Toledo and Avila. The pictures ascribed to him in the Louvre, the Brera, the 
Prado, and the Cleveland Museum hardly support his present réclame as the 
Velasquez of the Catholic sovereigns, but in drawing and composition they seem 
superior to anything produced in Spain before him. 

Slowly the foreign stimuli were blending with the native genius to prepare for 
the maturer works of Alonso Coello and El Greco under Philip II, and the 
triumphs of Velasquez, Zurbaran, and Murillo in the Golden Age of Spain’s 
seventeenth century. Genius is an individual endowment of force and will, hot it 
is also a social heredity of discipline and skills formed in time and absorbed m 
growth. Genius is born and made 


VUI. SPANISH LITERATURE 


In letters the Italian ascendancy had to wait while Spain exchanged influences 
with medieval France. It was probably from Moslem and Christian Spain that the 
troubadours of Provence had taken their poetic forms and conceits; nevertheless 
John I of Aragon sent an embassy to Charles VI of France (1388), asking for 
troubadours from Toulouse to come to Barcelona and organize there a branch of 
their fraternity, the Gay Saber or Joyful Wisdom. It was done. At Barcelona and 
Tortosa poetic contests were held in Provengal fashion, and the composition and 
recitation of verses became a passion among the literate minority in Aragon and 
Castile. Lyrics of love or faith or war were sung by wandering juglares to a 
simple accompaniment of strings. 

In the next generation John II of Castile supported Italian models of poetry. 
Through Naples and Sicily, where Spaniards ruled, and through the University 
of Bologna, where Spanish youths like the Borgias studied, Italian moods and 
meters of verse swept into the Peninsula, and Dante and Petrarch found eager 
emulators in the Castilian tongue. Periodically the lyrics of the Spanish poets 
were collected in cancioneros, books of ballads chivalric in sentiment, 
Petrarchan in style. The Marqués de Santillana—statesman, scholar, patron, poet 
—imported the sonnet form from Italy, and compiled so soon a history of 
Spanish literature. Juan de Mena candidly imitated Dante in an epic poem, The 
Labyrinth, which did almost as much to establish Castilian as a literary language 
as The Divine Comedy had done for the Tuscan speech. Meanwhile Don Juan 
Manuel anticipated Boccaccio by writing dramatic tales, from one of which 
Shakespeare drew the quite incredible legend of Petruchio’s taming of a shrew. 

Romance continued to entrance all classes of readers. Amadis da Gaula was 
translated into Spanish (c. 1500) by Garcia Orddfiez, who assured his readers 
that he had vastly improved upon the Portuguese original; and as this is lost we 
cannot gainsay him. Amadis, illegitimate son of an imaginary British princess, is 
exposed by her mother on the sea. He is rescued by a Scottish knight, and 
becomes a page to the queen of Scotland. Lisuarte, King of England, leaves his 
ten-year-old daughter Oriana at the Scottish court while he suppresses a usurper 
in his realm. The queen assigns the twelve-year-old Amadis as a page to Oriana, 
saying, “This is a child who shall serve you.“ 


And she answered that it pleased her. And the child kept this word 
in his heart, in such wise that it never afterwards left it... and he was 
never, in all the days of his life, wearied with serving her. And this 


their love lasted as long as they lasted; but Amadis, who knew not at 
all how she loved him, held himself to be very bold in that he had 
placed his thoughts on her, considering both her greatness and her 
beauty, and never so much as dared to speak a word concerning it. 
And she too, though she loved him in her heart, took heed that she 
should not speak with him more than with another; but her eyes took 
great solace in showing to her heart what thing in the world she most 
loved.59 


It is a comfort to know that their love was triumphantly consummated, after 
tribulations as numerous before marriage in fiction as after it in life. There are 
many moments of tenderness, and some of nobility, in the long story; and 
Cervantes, vowing to destroy all such romances, spared this one as the best. 

Romance provided one source of the drama, which slowly evolved out of the 
mystery and morality plays, the popular farces, and the court masques. The 
oldest date in the history of the Spanish drama is 1492, when the dramatic 
dialogues of Juan del Encina were put upon the stage. Fernando de Rojas, a 
Converso, took a further step toward drama in La Celestina (1499), a story told 
throughout in dialogue, and divided into twenty-two acts; it was too long to be 
staged, but its vivid characterizations and sprightly dialogue prepared for the 
classic comedies of Spain. 

Scholarship was both hampered and fostered by the Church. While the 
Inquisition policed thought, leading ecclesiastics did much for learning and 
education. Italians like Pietro Martire d’Anghiera, coming to Spain in 1487, 
brought the news of the humanist movement, and Spaniards educated in Italy 
returned with the enthusiastic infection. At the Queen’s request Peter Martyr 
opened at her court, as Alcuin had done for Charlemagne seven centuries before, 
a school of classical languages and literatures; Princess Juana studied Latin 
dutifully on the way to insanity. Peter himself wrote the first history of the 
discoveries in America, under the title De rebus oceanis et novo orbe (1504 f.); 
the last two words shared with Vespucci’s earlier (1502?) use of the term to 
name the “New World.” 

Cardinal Ximenes, whose faith was as firm and sharp as steel, joined actively 
in the classical movement. In 1499 he founded the College of San Ildefonso, and 
in 1508 the University of Alcala. There, in 1502, nine linguists under his 
supervision began one of the major achievements of Renaissance scholarship, 
the Biblia Polyglotta Compluti, or Complutensian Polyglot Bible,V the first 
complete edition of the Christian Scriptures in the original languages. To the 
Masoretic Hebrew text of the Old Testament and the Greek of the New the 


editors added, in parallel or subjoined columns, the Septuagint Greek translation, 
the Latin “Vulgate” version by Jerome, and a Syraic paraphrase of the 
Pentateuch. Leo X opened up for Ximenes’ staff the manuscripts of the Vatican 
Library; and three baptized Jews contributed their Hebraic learning. The work of 
editing was completed in 1517, but the six volumes were not printed till 1522. 
Ximenes, anticipating death, urged on his savants. “Lose no time in the 
prosecution of our glorious task, lest, in the casualties of life, you lose your 
patron, or I have to lament the loss of those whose services are of greater price in 
my eyes than the wealth and honors of the world.”6° A few months before he 
died the final volume was presented to him with the compliments of his friends. 
Of all the acts of his administration, he told them, there was none better entitled 
than this to their congratulations. He projected an edition of Aristotle on the 
same scale, with a new Latin translation, but the brevity of his long life defeated 
him. 


IX. SOVEREIGN DEATH 


Isabella had preceded her energetic minister in the culminating adventure. 
With all her severity she was a woman of deep sensitivity, who bore 
bereavements more heavily than wars. In 1496 she buried her mother. Of her ten 
children five were stillborn or died in infancy, and two others died in early 
youth. In 1497 she lost her only son, her sole hope for an orderly succession, and 
in 1498 her best-beloved daughter, the Queen of Portugal, who might have 
united the Peninsula in peace. Amid these blows she suffered the daily tragedy 
of seeing her daughter Juana, now heiress-apparent to the throne, slowly going 
insane. 

Juana had married Philip the Handsome, Duke of Burgundy and son of the 
Emperor Maximilian I (1496). By him she bore two future emperors, Charles V 
and Ferdinand I. Whether because of a fickle temperament, or because Juana 
was already incompetent, Philip neglected her, and carried on a liaison with a 
lady of her court at Brussels. Juana had the charmer’s hair cut off, whereupon 
Philip swore he would never cohabit with his wife again. Hearing of all this, 
Isabella fell ill. On October 12, 1504, she wrote her will, directing that she 
should receive the plainest funeral, that the money so saved should be given to 
the poor, and that she should be buried in a Franciscan monastery within the 
Alhambra; “but,” she added, “should the King my Lord prefer his sepulcher in 
some other place, then my will is that my body should be transported and laid by 


his side, that the union which we have enjoyed in this world, and, through the 
mercy of God, may hope again for our souls in heaven, may be represented by 
our bodies in the earth.”6! She died November 24, 1504, and was buried as she 
had directed; but after Ferdinand’s death her remains were placed beside his in 
the cathedral of Granada. “The world,” wrote Peter Martyr, “has lost its noblest 
ormament.... I know none of her sex, in ancient or modern times, who in my 
judgment is at all worthy to be named with this incomparable woman.”®2 
(Margaret of Sweden had been too remote from Peter’s ken, and Elizabeth of 
England was still to be.) 

Isabella’s will had named Ferdinand as regent in Castile for a Philip absorbed 
in the Netherlands and a Juana moving ever more deeply into a consoling 
lunacy. Hoping to keep the Spanish throne from falling to the Hapsburgs in the 
person of Philip’s son Charles, the fifty-three-year-old Ferdinand hurriedly 
married (1505) Germaine de Foix, the seventeen-year-old niece of Louis XII; but 
the marriage increased the distaste of the Castilian nobles for their Aragonese 
master, and its only offspring died in infancy. Philip now claimed the crown of 
Castile, arrived in Spain, and was welcomed by the nobility (1506), while 
Ferdinand retired to his role as King of Aragon. Three months later Philip died, 
and Ferdinand resumed the regency of Castile in the name of his mad daughter. 
Juana la Loca remained technically Queen; she lived till 1555, but never, after 
1507, left her royal palace at Tordesillas; she refused to wash or be dressed; and 
day after day she gazed through a window at the cemetery that held the remains 
of the unfaithful husband whom she had never ceased to love. 

Ferdinand ruled more absolutely as regent than before as king. Freed from the 
tempering influence of Isabella, the hard and vindictive elements in his character 
came to sharp dominance. He had already recovered Roussillon and Cerdagne 
(1493), and Gonzalo de Cordoba had conquered Naples for him in 1503. This 
violated an agreement signed by Philip with Louis XII at Lyons for the division 
of the Kingdom of Naples between Spain and France; Ferdinand assured the 
world that Philip had exceeded his instructions. He sailed to Naples, and took 
personal possession of the Neapolitan throne (1506). He suspected that Gonzalo 
wanted this seat for himself; when he returned to Spain (1507) he brought the 
Gran Capitan with him, and consigned him to a retirement that most of Spain 
considered an unmerited humiliation. 

Ferdinand had mastered everything but time. Gradually the wells of will and 
energy in him sank. His hours of rest grew longer, fatigue came sooner; he 
neglected the government; he became impatient and restless, morbidly 
suspicious of his most loyal servitors. Dropsy and asthma weakened him; he 
could hardly breathe in cities. In January 1516, he fled south to Andalusia, where 


he hoped to spend the winter in the open country. He fell ill on the way, and was 
at last persuaded to prepare for death. He named Ximenes regent for Castile, and 
his own illegitimate son, the Archbishop of Saragossa, regent for Aragon. He 
died January 23, 1516, in the sixty-fourth year of his life, the forty-second of his 
reign. 

No wonder Machiavelli admired him: here was a king who acted The Prince 
before its author thought of writing it. Ferdinand made religion a tool of national 
and military policy, filled his documents with pious phrases, but never allowed 
considerations of morality to overcome motives of expediency or gain. No one 
could doubt his ability, his competent supervision of the government, his 
discerning choice of ministers and generals, his invariable success in diplomacy, 
persecution, and war. Personally he was neither greedy nor extravagant; his 
appetite was for power rather than for luxury, and his greed was for his country, 
to make it one and strong. He had no belief in democracy; under him local 
liberties languished and died; he was readily convinced that the old communal 
institutions could not be expanded to govern successfully a nation of so many 
states, faiths, and tongues. His achievement, and Isabella’s, was to replace 
anarchy with monarchy, weakness with strength. He paved the way for Charles 
V to maintain the royal supremacy despite long absences, and for Philip II to 
concentrate ill the government in one inadequate head. To accomplish this he 
was guilty of what to our time seems barbarous intolerance and inhuman cruelty, 
but seemed to his contemporaries a glorious victory for Christ. 

Ximenes as regent zealously preserved the absolutism of the throne, perhaps 
as an alternative to a relapse into feudal fragmentation. Though now eighty years 
old, he ruled Castile with inflexible will, and defeated every effort of the 
feudality or the municipalities to regain their former powers. When some nobles 
asked by what right he curbed their privileges, he pointed not to the insignia of 
office on his person but to the artillery in the courtyard of the palace. Yet his will 
to power was subordinated to his sense of duty, for he repeatedly urged the 
young King Charles to leave Flanders and come to Spain to assume the royal 
authority. When Charles came (September 17, 1517), Ximenes hurried north to 
meet him. But Charles’s Flemish counselors had seconded the Castilian nobles 
in giving him so unfavorable a report of the Cardinal’s administration and 
character that the King, still an immature youth of seventeen, dispatched a letter 
to Ximenes thanking him for his services, deferring an interview, and bidding 
him retire to his see at Toledo for a merited rest. Another letter, dismissing the 
old zealot from all political office, reached him too late to deepen his 
humiliation; he had died on November 8, 1517, aged eighty-one. People 


wondered how, though apparently incorruptible, he had amassed the great 
personal fortune that his will left to the University of Alcala. 

He ended for Spain an age rich in honors, horrors, and forceful men. The 
aftermath suggests that the victory of the crown over Cortes and communes 
removed the medium through which the Spanish character might have expressed 
and maintained independence and variety; that the unification of faith was 
secured at the cost of riveting upon Spain a machine for the suppression of 
original thought on first and last things; that the expulsion of unconverted Jews 
and Moors undermanned Spanish commerce and industry just when the opening 
of the New World called for economic expansion and improvement; that the 
progressive involvement of Spain in the politics and wars of France and Italy 
(later of Flanders, Germany, and England), instead of turning policy and 
enterprise toward the development of the Americas, laid unbearable burdens 
upon the nation’s resources in money and men. This, however, is hindsight, and 
judges the Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella in terms that no European people of 
their time would have understood. All religious groups except for a few 
Moslems and Anabaptists persecuted religious dissent; all governments— 
Catholic France and Italy, Protestant Germany and England—used force to unify 
religious faith; all countries hungered for the gold of the “Indies,” East or West; 
all used war and diplomatic deceit to ensure their survival, extend their 
boundaries, or increase their wealth. To all Christian governments Christianity 
was not a rule of means but a means of rule; Christ was for the people, 
Machiavelli was preferred by the kings. The state in some measure had civilized 
man, but who would civilize the state? 


I. The unit of Castilian currency in the fifteenth century was the copper maravedi; 18.7 of these equaled an 
Aragonese sueldo; 34 made a silver real; 374 made a gold escudo or ducat. The fluctuations of currencies 
make it especially hazardous to suggest modern equivalents for these coins. But as the wage of a day 
laborer in fifteenth-century Spain was some six maravedis per day, we shall hardly exaggerate if we equate 
the maravedi with $.067 in the United States currency of 1954, the sueldo with $1.20, the real with $2.28, 
and the escudo with S$25.00.21 


II. “The Catholic Sovereigns”—a title conferred upon Ferdinand and Isabella by Pope Alexander VI in 
1404. 


III. Juan Antonio Llorente, a Spanish priest, was general secretary of the Inquisition from 1789 to 1801. In 
1809 he was commissioned by Joseph Bonaparte to examine the archives of the Inquisition and write its 
history. He left Spain with the retreating French, and published his history of the Inquisition in Paris in 
1817. 


IV. Covering 125,000 square feet. St. Peter’s covers 230,000; the Mosque of Cordoba 160,000. 


V. Complutum (fruitful) was the old Latin name of Alcala. 


CHAPTER XII 
The Growth of Knowledge 
1300-1517 


I. THE MAGICIANS 


‘Tue two centuries whose European history has been so hastily sketched in the 
preceding chapters were still part of what tradition calls the Middle Ages— 
which we may loosely define as the life of Europe between Constantine and 
Columbus, 325 to 1492 a.p. AS we summarize now the science, pedagogy, and 
philosophy of Western Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we must 
remind ourselves that rational studies had to fight for soil and air in a jungle of 
superstition, intolerance, and fear. Amid famines, plagues, and wars, in the chaos 
of a fugitive or divided papacy, men and women sought in occult forces some 
explanation for the unintelligible miseries of mankind, some magical power to 
control events, some mystical escape from a harsh reality; and the life of reason 
moved precariously in a milieu of sorcery, witchcraft, necromancy, palmistry, 
phrenology, numerology, divination, portents, prophecies, dream interpretations, 
fateful stellar conjunctions, chemical transmutations, miraculous cures, and 
occult powers in animals, minerals, and plants. All these marvels remain 
deathless with us today, and one or another wins from almost every one of us 
some open or secret allegiance; but their present influence in Europe falls far 
short of their medieval sway. 

The stars were studied not only to guide navigation and date religious 
festivals, but also to forecast terrestrial occurrences and personal destinies. The 
pervasive influences of climate and season, the relation of tides to the moon, the 
lunar periodicity of women, and the dependence of agriculture upon the modes 
and moods of the sky, seemed to justify the claims of astrology that the heavens 
of today forecast the events of tomorrow. Such predictions were regularly 
published (as now), and reached a wide and avid audience. Princes dared not 
begin a campaign, a battle, a journey, or a building without assurance from the 
astrologers that the stars were in a propitious configuration. Henry V of England 
kept his own astrolabe to chart the sky, and when his queen was lying-in he cast 
his own horoscope of the child.! Astrologers were as welcome as humanists at 
Matthias Corvinus’s enlightened court. 


The stars, men believed, were guided by angels, and the air was congested 
with invisible spirits, some from heaven, some from hell. Demons lurked 
everywhere, especially in one’s bed; to them some men ascribed their night 
losses, some women their untimely pregnancies; and theologians agreed that 
such infernal concubines were real.? At every turn, at any moment, the credulous 
individual could step out of the sense world into a realm of magic beings and 
powers. Every natural object had supernatural qualities. Books of magic were 
among the “best sellers” of the day. The bishop of Cahors was tortured, 
scourged, and burned at the stake (1317) after confessing that he had burned a 
wax image of Pope John XXII in the hope that the original, as the magic art 
promised, would suffer like the effigy.2 People believed that a wafer consecrated 
by a priest would, if pricked, bleed with the blood of Christ. 

The repute of the alchemists had declined, but their honest research and 
glittering chicanery went on. While royal and papal edicts denounced them, they 
persuaded some kings that alchemy might replenish exhausted treasuries, and 
simple people swallowed “potable gold” ¢ guaranteed to cure anything but 
gullibility. (Gold is still taken by patients and physicians in treating arthritis.) 

The science of medicine contended at every step with astrology, theology, 
and quackery. Nearly all physicians related the prognosis of a disease to the 
constellation under which the sufferer had been born or taken ill; so the great 
surgeon Guy de Chauliac could write (1363), “If anyone is wounded in the neck 
while the moon is in Taurus, the affliction will be dangerous.” ° One of the 
earliest printed documents was a calendar published at Mainz (1462) indicating 
the astrologically best times for bloodletting. Epidemics were widely ascribed to 
unlucky associations of the stars. Probably through disillusionment with 
medicine, millions of Christians turned to faith healing. Thousands came to the 
kings of France or England to be cured of scrofula by a touch of the royal hand. 
Apparently the custom had begun with Louis IX, whose saintliness led to the 
belief that he could work miracles. His power was supposed to have gone down 
to his successors, and, through Isabella of Valois, mother of Edward III, to the 
rulers of England. More thousands made pilgrimages to curative shrines, and 
turned some saints into medical specialists; so a chapel of St. Vitus was 
frequented by sufferers from chorea, since that saint was believed to be a 
specific for this disease. The tomb of Pierre de Luxembourg, a cardinal who at 
eighteen died of ascetic austerities, became a favorite goal, where, within fifteen 
months after his death, 1,964 cures were ascribed to the magic efficacy of his 
bones.®; Quacks flourished, but the law began to hamper them. In 1382 Roger 
Clerk, who had pretended to cure disease by applying charms, was condemned 
to ride through London with urinals hanging from his neck.” 


Most Europeans believed in sorcery—i.e., the power of persons to control 
evil spirits and secure their help. The Dark Ages had been comparatively 
enlightened in this respect: Saints Boniface and Agobard denounced the belief in 
sorcery as sinful and ridiculous; Charlemagne made it a capital crime to execute 
anyone on a charge of witchcraft; and Pope Gregory VII Hildebrand forbade 
inquisition to be made for sorcerers as the cause of storms or plagues.® But the 
emphasis laid by preachers upon the reality of hell and the wiles of Satan 
strengthened popular belief in the ubiquitous and iniquitous presence of himself 
or one of his company; and many a diseased mind or desperate soul harbored the 
idea of summoning such devils to its aid. Accusations of sorcery were made 
against a great variety of people, including Pope Boniface VIII. In 1315 the 
aristocrat Enguerrand de Marigny was hanged for sorcery, and in 1317 Pope 
John XXII ordered the execution of various obscure persons for plotting to kill 
him by invoking the assistance of demons. John repeatedly denounced the appeal 
to demons, ordered prosecutions for it, and prescribed penalties; but his edicts 
were interpreted by the people as confirming their belief in the existence and 
availability of demonic powers. After 1320 the indictments for sorcery 
multiplied, and many of the accused were hanged or burned at the stake. It was a 
common opinion in France that Charles VI had been made insane by magic 
means; two sorcerers were engaged who promised to restore his wits; when they 
failed they were beheaded (1397). In 1398 the theological faculty of the 
University of Paris issued twenty-eight articles condemning sorcery, but 
assuming its occasional efficacy. Chancellor Gerson pronounced it a heresy to 
question the existence or activity of demons.9 

Witchcraft was the practice of sorcery by persons who were alleged to 
worship Satan, in nocturnal assemblies or “Sabbaths,” as the master of the 
demons whom they affected to employ. According to popular belief the witches, 
usually women, secured supernatural powers at the price of this devil-worship. 
So commissioned, they were supposed to override natural laws, and to bring 
misfortune or death to whom they wished. Scholars like Erasmus and Thomas 
More accepted the reality of witchcraft; some priests in Cologne doubted it; the 
University of Cologne affirmed it.4° Most churchmen claimed—and lay 
historians in some measure agree—that the secret gatherings by night were 
excuses for promiscuous sexual relations, and for initiating young people into 
the arts of debauchery.!! Whether through insane delusion, or to secure release 
from torture, many witches allegedly confessed to one or another of the evil 
practices charged to them. It may be that these “witches’ Sabbaths” served as a 
moratorium on a burdensome Christianity, and as a partly playful, partly 
rebellious worship of Satan as the powerful enemy of a God who condemned so 


many pleasures to repression and so many souls to hell; or these clandestine rites 
may have recalled and reaffirmed pagan cults and feasts of the deities of earth 
and field and forest, of procreation and fertility, of Bacchus, Priapus, Ceres, and 
Flora. 

Secular and episcopal courts joined in efforts to suppress what seemed to 
them the most blasphemous depravity. Several popes—in 1374, 1409, 1437, 
1451, and especially Innocent VIII in 1484—commissioned agents of the 
Inquisition to deal with witches as abandoned heretics, whose sins and 
machinations blighted the fruit of fields and wombs, and whose pretensions 
might seduce whole communities into demonolatry. The popes took literally a 
passage in Exodus (22 :18): “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” Nevertheless 
the ecclesiastical courts, before 1446, contented themselves with mild penalties, 
unless a pardoned offender relapsed. In 1446 the Inquisition burned several 
witches at Heidelberg; in 1460 it burned twelve men and women at Arras; and 
the name V audois given them, as generally to heretics (Waldenses) and witches 
in France, survived an Atlantic voyage to generate the word Voodooism for 
Negro sorcery in the French colonies of America.!2 In 1487 the Dominican 
inquisitor Jacob Sprenger, honestly frightened by the apparent spread of sorcery, 
published an official guide for the detection of witches, Malleus maleficarum 
(Hammer of Witches). Maximilian I, then King of the Romans, prefaced with a 
letter of warm recommendation this “most portentous monument of superstition 
which the world has produced.” 13 These maleficent women, said Sprenger, by 
Stirring up some devilish brew in a caldron, or by other means, can summon 
swarms of locusts and caterpillars to devour a harvest; they can make men 
impotent and women barren; they can dry up a woman’s milk, or bring abortion; 
by a look alone they can cause love or hatred, sickness or death. Some of them 
kidnap children, roast them, and eat them. They can see things at a distance, and 
foresee the weather; they can transform themselves, and others, into beasts.1!4 
Sprenger wondered why there were more female than male witches, and 
concluded that it was because women were more lightheaded and sensual than 
men; besides, he added, they had always been favorite instruments of Satan.19 
He burned forty-eight of them in five years. From his time onward the 
ecclesiastical attack upon witchcraft was intensified until it reached its full fury 
in the sixteenth century, under Catholic and Protestant auspices alike; in this 
type of fearful ferocity the Middle Ages were outdone by modern times. In 1554 
an officer of the Inquisition boasted that in the preceding 150 years the Holy 
Office had burned at least 30,000 witches, who, if they had been left unpunished, 
would have brought the whole world to destruction. 16 


Many books were written in this age against superstition, and all contained 
superstitions.!7 Agostino Trionfo addressed to Pope Clement V a treatise 
advising him to outlaw occult practices, but Trionfo held it unpardonable in a 
physician to perform a phlebotomy during certain phases of the moon.!® Pope 
John XXII issued powerful blasts against alchemy (1317) and magic (1327); he 
mourned what he thought was the increasing prevalence of sacrifices to demons, 
pacts with the Devil, and the making of images, rings, and potions for magical 
purposes; he pronounced ipso facto excommunication upon all practitioners of 
such arts; but even he implied a belief in their possible efficacy.19 

The great antagonist of astrology in this age was Nicole Oresme, who died as 
bishop of Lisieux in 1382. He laughed at astrologers who could not predict the 
sex of an unborn child but, after its birth, professed to foretell its earthly fate; 
such horoscopes, said Oresme, are old wives’ tales. Repeating the title and effort 
of Cicero fourteen centuries back, he wrote De divinatione against the claims of 
soothsayers, dream interpreters, and the like. Amid his general skepticism of the 
occult he admitted that some events could be explained as the work of demons or 
angels. He accepted the notion of the “evil eye”; he thought that a criminal 
would darken a mirror by looking into it, and that the glance of a lynx could 
penetrate a wall. He acknowledged the miracles of the Bible, but he repudiated 
supernatural explanations where natural causes sufficed. Many people, said 
Nicole, are credulous of magic because they lack acquaintance with natural 
causes and processes. They accept on hearsay what they have not seen, and so 
legend—as of a magician climbing a rope thrown into the air—may become a 
popular belief.2° (This is the oldest-known mention of the rope-climbing myth.) 
Consequently, Oresme argued, the wide prevalence of a belief is no proof of its 
truth. Even if many persons claim to have witnessed an event contrary to our 
ordinary experience of nature, we should hesitate to believe them. Moreover, the 
senses are so easily deceived! The color, shape, and sound of objects vary with 
distance, light, and the condition of the sensory organs; an object at rest may 
seem to be moving, and one in motion may seem at rest; a coin at the bottom of 
a vase filled with water appears more remote than one so placed in an empty 
vase. Sensations must be interpreted by judgment, and this too may err. These 
deceptions of senses and judgment, says Oresme, explain many of the marvels 
ascribed to supernatural or magical powers.2! 

Despite such brave advances toward a scientific spirit, the old superstitions 
survived, or merely changed their form. Nor were they confined to the populace. 
Edward III of England paid a great sum for a phial which, he was assured, had 
belonged to St. Peter. Charles V of France was shown, in Sainte Chapelle, a 
phial allegedly containing some of Christ’s blood; he asked his savants and 


theologians whether this could be true; they answered cautiously in the 
affirmative.22 It was in this atmosphere that education, science, medicine, and 
philosophy struggled to grow. 


IH. THE TEACHERS 


The rise of commerce and industry put a new premium on education. Literacy 
had been a costly luxury in an agricultural regime; it was a necessity in an urban 
commercial world. Law tardily recognized the change. In England (1391) the 
feudal landowners petitioned Richard II to enforce the old rule that forbade a 
serf to send his son to school without his lord’s consent and reimbursement for 
the loss of a farm hand. Richard refused, and in the next reign a statute decreed 
that any parent might send any of his children to school.23 

Under this education-emancipation act elementary schools multiplied. In the 
countryside monastic schools survived; in the cities grade schools were provided 
by churches, hospitals, chantries, and guilds. Attendance was voluntary but 
general, even in villages. Usually the teachers were priests, but the proportion of 
lay instructors rose in the fourteenth century. The curriculum stressed the 
catechism, the Creed, the basic prayers, reading, writing, arithmetic, singing, and 
flogging. Even in secondary schools flogging was the staff of instruction. A 
divine explained that “the boys’ spirits must be subdued”;24 the parents agreed 
with him; and perhaps ‘tis so. Agnes Paston urged the tutor of her unstudious 
son to “belash him” if he did not amend, “for I had lever he were fairly buried 
than lost by default.” 25 

Secondary schools continued the religious training, and added grammatica, 
which included not merely grammar and composition, but the language and 
expurgated literature of classic Rome; the students—boys of the middle class— 
learned to read and write Latin, however indifferently, as a necessity in foreign 
trade as well as in a church career. The best secondary schools of the time were 
those established in the Lowlands and Germany by the Brethren of the Common 
Life; the one at Deventer drew 2,000 pupils. The wealthy and energetic Bishop 
of Winchester, William of Wykeham, set a precedent by founding there (1372) 
the first of England’s “public” schools-institutions endowed, by private or public 
philanthropy, to provide college preparatory training for a limited selection of 
boys. The example was followed by Henry VI, who established (1440) and 
richly endowed Eton School to prepare students for King’s College, Cambridge. 


Above the elementary level the education of women, with some highborn 
exceptions, was confined to the home. Many women of the middle class, like 
Margaret Paston, learned to write fair English, and a sprinkling of women 
acquired some acquaintance with literature and philosophy. The sons of the 
aristocracy received an education quite different from that of the schools. Till the 
age of seven they were taught by the women of the house; then they were sent to 
serve, as pages, a related or neighboring noble. Safe there from the excesses of 
affection, they learned reading, writing, religion, and manners from the ladies 
and the local priest. At fourteen they became squires—i.e., adult servitors of 
their lord. Now they learned to ride, shoot, hunt, joust, and wage war. Book 
learning they left to their inferiors. 

These were meanwhile developing one of the noblest legacies of the Middle 
Ages—the universities. While the ecstasy of ecclesiastical architecture cooled, 
the zeal for founding colleges mounted. In this period Oxford saw the 
establishment of Exeter, Oriel, Queen’s, New, Lincoln, All Souls, Magdalen, 
Brasenose, and Corpus Christi colleges, and the Divinity School. They were not 
yet colleges in the modern sense; they were “halls,” places of residence for 
selected students; hardly a tenth of the pupils at Oxford lived in them. Most 
university instruction was given by clergymen in schoolrooms or auditoriums 
scattered about the town. Benedictine monks, Franciscan, Dominican, and other 
friars maintained their own colleges at Oxford; and from these monastic 
academies came some of the most brilliant men of the fourteenth century; among 
them were Duns Scotus and William of Ockham, both of whom did some 
damage to orthodox theology. Students of law received their training in London, 
at the Inns of Court. 

In Oxford no love was wasted between town and gown—citizens and 
scholars. In 1355 the hostile camps rushed into open war, and so many heroes 
were killed that the year was known as that of the Great Slaughter. Despite the 
introduction of flogging into the universities of England (c. 1350), the students 
were a troublesome lot. Forbidden to engage in intramural athletics, they spent 
their energy in profanity, tippling, and venery; taverns and brothels throve on 
their patronage. Attendance at Oxford fell from its thirteenth-century peak to as 
low as a thousand; and after the expulsion of Wyclif academic freedom was 
rigorously curtailed by episcopal control. 

Cambridge profited from the Wyclif controversy and the Lollard scare; 
cautious conservatives kept their sons from Oxford and sent them to the younger 
university, so that by the end of the fifteenth century the rival institutions had a 
fairly equal registration. New “halls” were founded along the Cam: 
Michaelhouse, University or Clare, Pembroke, Gonville and Caius, Trinity, 


Corpus Christi, King’s, Queen’s, St. Catherine’s, Jesus’, Christ’s, and St. John’s. 
Like the residence halls at Oxford, these became colleges in our sense during the 
fifteenth century as more and more teachers chose them as the places where their 
lectures would draw the largest attendance. Classes began at six in the morning, 
and continued till five in the afternoon. Meanwhile Scotland and Ireland, out of 
their poverty, founded the universities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, 
and Trinity College, Dublin—four institutions destined to pour genius, 
generation after generation, into the intellectual life of the British Isles. 

In France, education, like almost everything else, suffered from the Hundred 
Years’ War. Nevertheless the rising demand for lawyers and physicians, added 
to the traditional attractions of an ecclesiastical career, encouraged the 
establishment of new universities at Avignon, Orléans, Cahors, Grenoble, 
Orange, Aix-en-Provence, Poitiers, Caen, Bordeaux, Valence, Nantes, and 
Bourges. The University of Paris, perhaps because the monarchy was near 
collapse, became in the fourteenth century a national power, challenging the 
Parlement, advising the king, serving as a court of appeals in French theology, 
and recognized by most continental educators as universitas universitatum. The 
rise of provincial and foreign universities reduced registration at Paris; even so 
the faculty of arts alone was reputed to have a thousand teachers and ten 
thousand pupils in 1406 ;26 and in 1490 the entire university had nearly twenty 
thousand.2” Some fifty “colleges” helped to house them. Discipline was laxer 
than at Oxford, and the morals of the students complimented their virility rather 
than their religion. Courses in Greek, Arabic, Chaldaic, and Hebrew were added 
to the curriculum. 

Spain had founded its leading universities in the thirteenth century—at 
Palencia, Salamanca, and Lérida; others now rose at Perpignan, Huesca, 
Valladolid, Barcelona, Saragossa, Palma, Sigiienza, Valencia, Alcala, and 
Seville. In these institutions ecclesiastical control was complete, and theology 
predominated; however, at Alcala, fourteen chairs were given to grammar, 
literature, and rhetoric, twelve to divinity and canon law. Alcala became for a 
time the greatest educational center in Spain; in 1525 it had an enrollment of 
seven thousand. Scholarships were provided for needy students. The salary of a 
professor was regulated by the number of his pupils; and every professor was 
required to resign quadrennially, being eligible for reappointment if he had 
proved satisfactory. At Lisbon King Diniz had founded a university in 1300, but 
the turbulence of the students led him to remove it to Coimbra, whose pride it is 
today. 

Mental activity was in this period more vigorous in Central Europe than in 
France or Spain. In 1347 Charles IV founded the University of Prague, which 


soon became the intellectual head and voice of the Bohemian people. Other 
universities appeared at Cracow, Vienna, Pécs, Geneva, Erfurt, Heidelberg, 
Cologne, Buda, Wiirzburg, Leipzig, Rostock, Louvain, Trier, Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau, Greifswald, Basel, Ingolstadt, Pressburg, Mainz, Tiibingen, 
Copenhagen, Uppsala, Frankfurt-an-Oder, and Wittenberg. In the second half of 
the fifteenth century these institutions seethed with students and debates. Cracow 
alone had 18,3 38 pupils at one time.2® The Church provided most of the funds, 
and naturally called the tune of thought; but princes, nobles, cities, and 
businessmen shared in endowing colleges and scholarships. The Elector 
Frederick of Saxony financed the University of Wittenberg partly from money 
that came from the sale of indulgences, but which he refused to remit to Rome.29 
Scholasticism sat in the chairs of philosophy, while humanism grew outside the 
university walls. Hence most of the universities of Germany adhered to the 
Church during the Reformation, with two significant exceptions: Erfurt, where 
Luther studied, and Wittenberg, where he taught. 


Il. THE SCIENTISTS 


The scientific mood was hardly more popular with the pundits than with the 
people. The spirit of the age inclined to the “humanities”; even the revival of 
Greek studies ignored Greek science. In mathematics the Roman numerals 
obstructed progress; they seemed inseparable from Latin culture; the Hindu- 
Arabic numerals seemed heretically Mohammedan, and were coldly received, 
especially north of the Alps; the Cour des Comptes—the French Bureau of Audit 
—used the clumsy Roman figures till the eighteenth century. Nevertheless 
Thomas Bradwardine, who died of the plague (a 349) a month after being 
consecrated archbishop of Canterbury, introduced into England several Arabic 
theorems in trigonometry. His pupil, Richard Wallingford, Abbot of St. Albans, 
was the leading mathematician of the fourteenth century; his Quadripartitum de 
sinibus demonstratis was the first major work on trigonometry in Western 
Europe. He died of leprosy at forty-three, mourning the time he had taken from 
theology for science. 

Nicole Oresme led an active ecclesiastical career, and yet invaded a dozen 
sciences successfully. He paved the way for analytical geometry by developing 
the systematic use of co-ordinates, and by employing graphs to show the growth 
of a function. He played with the idea of a fourth dimension, but rejected it. Like 
several of his contemporaries he adumbrated Galileo’s law that the speed of a 


falling body increases regularly with the duration of its fall.3° In a commentary 
on Aristotle’s De caelo et mundo he wrote: “We cannot prove by any experiment 
that the heavens undergo a daily movement and the earth does not”; there are 
“good reasons indicating that the earth, and not the sky, undergoes a daily 
motion.”3! Oresme fell back upon the Ptolemaic system, but he had helped to 
prepare for Copernicus. 

When we consider that no telescope or camera existed as yet to watch or 
record the sky, it is encouraging to note the energy and intelligence of medieval 
astronomers, Moslem, Jewish, and Christian. Jean de Liniers, after years of 
personal observations, described the positions of forty-eight stars with an 
accuracy then rivaled only by Moslems; and he calculated the obliquity of the 
ecliptic to within seven seconds of the most modern estimate. Jean de Meurs and 
Firmin de Beauval (1344) proposed to reform the Julian calendar—which was 
outstripping the sun—by omitting the quadrennial February 29 for the next forty 
years (which would have erred by excess); the reform had to wait till 1582, and 
still awaits international and interfaith understandings, William Merle of Oxford 
rescued meteorology from astrology by keeping record of the weather through 
2,596 days. Unknown observers or navigators discovered in the fifteenth century 
the declination of the magnetic needle: the needle does not point due north, but 
inclines toward the astronomic meridian at a small but important angle, which, 
as Columbus noted, varies from place to place. 

The peak figure in the mathematics and astronomy of this epoch was Johann 
Miiller, known to history as Regiomontanus from his birth (1436) near 
K6nigsberg in Lower Franconia. At fourteen he entered the University of 
Vienna, where Georg von Purbach was introducing humanism and the latest 
Italian advances in mathematics and astronomy. Both men matured early and 
died soon: Purbach at thirty-eight, Miller at forty. Resolved to learn Greek in 
order to read Ptolemy’s Almagest in the original, Miller went to Italy, studied 
Greek with Guarino da Verona, and devoured all available texts, Greek or Latin, 
on astronomy and mathematics. Returning to Vienna, he taught these sciences 
there, and with such success that he was called to Buda by Matthias Corvinus, 
and then to Nuremberg, where a rich burgher built for him the first European 
observatory. Miiller equipped it with instruments built or improved by himself. 
We feel the pure breeze of science in a letter that he wrote to a fellow 
mathematician in 1464: “I do not know whither my pen will run; it will use up 
all my paper if I don’t stop it. One problem after another occurs to me, and there 
are so many beautiful ones that I hesitate as to which I should submit to you.”32 
In 1475 Sixtus [TV summoned him to Rome to reform the calendar. There, a year 
later, Regiomontanus died. 


The short span of his life limited his achievement. He had planned treatises 
on mathematics, physics, astrology, and astronomy, and had hoped to edit the 
classics in those sciences; only fragments of these works found form and 
survival. He completed Purbach’s Epitome of the Almagest. He composed an 
essay De triangulis—the first book devoted solely to trigonometry. He was 
apparently the first to suggest the use of tangents in astronomic calculations, and 
his tables of sines and tangents facilitated the calculations of Copernicus. He 
formulated astronomical tables more accurate than any drawn up before. His 
method of calculating latitude and longitude proved a boon to mariners. Under 
the title of Ephemerides he issued (1474) an almanac showing the daily position 
of the planets for the next thirty-two years; from this book Columbus would 
predict the lunar eclipse that would fill the stomachs of his starving men on 
February 29, 1504. The observations made of Halley’s comet by Regiomontanus 
laid the bases of modern cometary astronomy. But his personal and living 
influence was greater than that of his books. His popular lectures in science 
helped to raise an intellectual exhilaration in Nuremberg in Diirer’s youth; and 
he made the city famous for its nautical instruments and maps. One of his pupils, 
Martin Behaim, drew in color on vellum the oldest known terrestrial globe 
(1492), still preserved in the Germanisches Museum in Nuremberg. 

Modern geography was created not by geographers but by sailors, merchants, 
missionaries, envoys, soldiers, and pilgrims. Catalonian skippers made or used 
excellent maps; their portolani—pilot guides to Mediterranean ports—were in 
the fourteenth century almost as accurate as the navigation charts of our time.°3 
Old trade routes to the East having fallen into Turkish hands, European 
importers developed new overland routes through Mongol territory. The 
Franciscan friar Oderic of Pordenone, after spending three years in Peking (c. 
1323-26), wrote an illuminating record of his trip to China via India and 
Sumatra, and of his return via Tibet and Persia. Clavijo, as we shall see, gave a 
fascinating account of his embassy to Timur. Johann Schnittberger of Bavaria, 
captured by the Turks at Nicopolis (1396), wandered for thirty years in Turkey, 
Armenia, Georgia, Russia, and Siberia, and wrote in his Reisebuch the first 
West-European description of Siberia. In 1500 Juan de la Cosa, one of 
Columbus’ pilots, issued an extensive map of the world, showing for the first 
time in cartography the explorations of his master, of Vasco da Gama, and 
others. Geography was a moving drama in the fifteenth century. 

In one particular the most influential medieval treatise on geography was the 
Imago mundi (1410) of Cardinal Pierre d’ Ailly, which encouraged Columbus by 
describing the Atlantic as traversable “in a very few days if the wind be fair.” 54 
It was but one of half a dozen works that this alert ecclesiastic wrote on 


astronomy, geography, meteorology, mathematics, logic, metaphysics, 
psychology, and the reform of the calendar and the Church. Reproached for 
giving so much time to secular studies, he replied that a theologian should keep 
abreast of science.2> He saw some science even in astrology; and on astrological 
grounds he predicted a great change in Christianity within a hundred years, and 
world-shaking events in 1789.36 

The best scientific thought of the fourteenth century was in physics. Dietrich 
of Freiburg (d. 1311) gave essentially our modern explanation of the rainbow as 
due to two refractions, and one reflection, of the sun’s rays in drops of water. 
Jean Buridan did excellent work in theoretical physics; it is a pity that he is 
famous only for his ass, which may not have been his.! Born near Arras before 
1300, Buridan studied and taught at the University of Paris. He not only argued 
for the daily rotation of the earth, but he eliminated from astronomy the angelic 
intelligences to which Aristotle and Aquinas had ascribed the guidance and 
motion of the heavenly bodies. Nothing more is needed to explain their 
movements, said Buridan, than a start originally given them by God, and the law 
of impetus—that a body in motion continues its motion except as hindered by 
some existing force; here Buridan anticipated Galileo, Descartes, and Newton. 
The motions of planets and stars, he added, are governed by the same 
mechanical laws that operate on earth.2” These propositions, now so trite, were 
deeply damaging to the medieval world view. They almost date the beginning of 
astronomical physics. 

Buridan’s ideas were taken to Germany and Italy by his pupils, and 
influenced Leonardo, Copernicus, Bruno, and Galileo.3? Albert of Saxony 
carried them to the university that he founded at Vienna (1364), Marsilius von 
Inghen to the university that he founded at Heidelberg (1386). Albert was one of 
the first to reject the Aristotelian notion that a vacuum is impossible; he 
developed the idea of a center of gravity in every body; he anticipated Galileo’s 
principles of static equilibrium and the uniform acceleration of falling bodies; 
and he held that the erosion of mountains by water, and the gradual or volcanic 
elevation of the land, are compensating forces in geology29—an idea that 
fascinated Leonardo. 

Practical mechanics made some modest advances. Complicated windmills 
were used to pump water, drain soil, grind grain, and do other chores. Water 
power was employed in smelting and sawing, in driving furnace bellows, tilt 
hammers, silk-spinning machines. Cannon were cast and bored. Steel was made 
in sizable quantities; large blast furnaces were set up in northern Europe in the 
fourteenth century. Well boring is mentioned in 1373; wiredrawing was 
practiced at Nuremberg in the fifteenth century; a pump composed of buckets on 


an endless chain is pictured in a manuscript of 1438.49 In a drawing by the 
Hussite engineer Conrad Keyser (c. 1405) occurs the earliest known 
representation of reciprocating motion converted into rotary motion: two arms, 
moving in alternation, revolve a shaft precisely as the pistons turn the crankshaft 
of an automobile.41 

Better mechanisms for measuring time were demanded as commerce and 
industry grew. Monks and farmers had divided the daylight into the same 
number of periods in all seasons, making the periods longer in summer than in 
winter. City life required more uniform divisions of time, and in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries clocks and watches were made that divided the day into 
equal parts throughout the year. In some places the hours were numbered from 
one to twenty-four, as in the military chronometry of our time; and as late as 
1370 some clocks, like that of San Gotardo in Milan, struck the full number. 
This proved to be a noisy extravagance. By 1375 the day was regularly divided 
into two halves of twelve hours each. 

The essential principle of the mechanical clock was a weight slowly turning a 
wheel, whose revolution was checked by an escapement tooth sufficiently 
resistant to allow the wheel to turn by only one cog in a given interval of time. 
Such a timepiece had been described about 1271. The first mechanical clocks 
were set up in church towers or belfries visible through large areas of a town. 
One of the earliest was installed (1326-35) in the abbey of St. Albans by 
Richard Wallingford; it showed not only the hours and minutes of the day but 
the ebb and flow of the tide, and the motions of the sun and moon. Later clocks 
added a medley of gadgets. The clock (1352) in Strasbourg Cathedral showed a 
crowing cock, the three Magi, and a human figure on which were indicated, for 
each part of the body, the proper time for bloodletting. The cathedral clock at 
Wells used a moving image of the sun to point the hour, and a small star, moving 
on an inner circle, to indicate the minute; a third circle gave the day of the 
month; and on a platform above the dial four horsemen emerged and charged as 
each hour struck. On a fifteenth-century clock at Jena a buffoon’s head opened 
its monstrous mouth to receive a golden apple from a pilgrim, only to have the 
apple snatched away as his mouth began to close upon it; this comedy was 
performed every hour of every day for hundreds of years; and the clock still 
exists. A similar clock at Nuremberg, set up in 1506 and rudely interrupted by 
the second World War, resumed its theatrical performances in 1953. 

To make watches a spiral spring was substituted (c. 1450) for the hanging 
weight: a band of fine steel, rolled up into a small circle or drum, produced, by 
its gradual unwinding, the effect of the weight on the retarded wheel. By the end 
of the fifteenth century watches were numerous, some as large as a hand, some 


as small as an almond, many ovoid like the “Nuremberg eggs” made by Peter 
Hele (1510). The principle of weight, escapement, and wheel was applied to 
other purposes, so that the mechanical clock became the parent of a myriad 
diverse machines. 

While physics thus foreshadowed the Industrial Revolution, alchemy slowly 
grew into chemistry. By the close of this age the alchemists had discovered and 
described zinc, bismuth, liver of sulfur, regulus of antimony, volatile fluorine of 
alkali, and many other substances. They distilled alcohol, volatilized mercury, 
and made sulfuric acid by the sublimation of sulfur. They prepared ether and 
aqua regia, and a scarlet dye superior to those now used.42 They bequeathed to 
chemistry the experimental method that would prove the greatest gift of 
medieval science to the modern mind. 

Botany was still mostly confined to manuals of husbandry or to herbals 
describing medicinal plants. Henry of Hesse (1325-97) suggested that new 
species, especially among plants, might evolve naturally from old ones;4° this 
500 years before Darwin. Royal or papal menageries, animal breeding, 
veterinary medicine, treatises on hunting or fishing or the culture of bees or 
silkworms, bestiaries that told animal stories to insinuate morality, and books on 
falconry, like the Miroir de Phoebus (1387) of Gaston III Count of Foix, half 
unwittingly gathered material for a science of zoology. 

Anatomy and physiology had for the most part to depend upon the dis section 
of animals, the wounds of soldiers, and occasional cases where the law required 
post-mortem autopsy. Honest Christians felt reasonable objections to the 
dissection of human bodies which, however dead, were supposed to rise intact 
from the grave at the Last Judgment. All through the fourteenth century it was 
difficult to get cadavers for anatomical study; north of the Alps very few 
physicians, before 1450, had ever seen a dissected human corpse. Nevertheless, 
about 1360, Guy de Chauliac persuaded the authorities at Avignon (then ruled 
by the papal court) to turn over to medical schools, for dissection, the bodies of 
executed criminals.44 Dissections were performed before medical students at 
Venice in 1368, Montpelier in 1377, Florence in 1388, Lérida in 1391, Vienna in 
1404; and in 1445 the University of Padua built the first known anatomical 
theater. The results for medicine were endless. 


IV. THE HEALERS 


In the science and practice of medicine, as in literature and art, northern 
Europe was half a century or more behind Italy; and even Italy had by 1300 
barely regained the medical knowledge reached by Galen and Soranus a 
thousand years before. But the medical schools at Montpelier, Paris, and Oxford 
were making good progress, and the greatest surgeons of this age were French. 
The profession was now well organized, and defended its privileges lustily; but 
as the demand for health always exceeded the supply, herbalists, apothecaries, 
midwives, wandering leeches, and barber surgeons—not to mention quacks— 
everywhere competed with trained practitioners. The public, inviting disease by 
wrong living, and then seeking infallible diagnoses and cheap overnight cures, 
made the usual complaints about mercenary or murderous doctors. Froissart 
considered it “the object of all medical men to gain large salaries” 45—as if this 
were not a disease endemic to all civilization. 

The most interesting medical men of the age were the surgeons. They had not 
yet persuaded the physicians to recognize them as equals; indeed, the University 
of Paris would admit no student to its school of medicine in the fourteenth 
century except on his oath never to perform a surgical operation. Even 
bloodletting, which had already become a panacea, was forbidden to physicians, 
and had to be left to their underlings. Barbers were still used by the people for 
many operations; but the barber surgeons were now abandoning tonsorial 
practice, and were specializing in surgery; in 1365 there were forty such barber 
surgeons in Paris; in England they continued till 1540. 


An ordinance of 1372 restricted them in France to the treatment of “wounds not 
of a character likely to cause death”; and thereafter major operations could be 
legally performed only by “master surgeons” dedicated to their specialty. A 
Royal College of Surgeons was chartered at Edinburgh in 1505. 

The great names in surgery, in the first half of the fourteenth century, were 
Henri de Mondeville and Guy de Chauliac. Froissart might have noted that 
Mondeville, though always in great demand, remained poor to the end of his 
days, and carried on his work despite his own asthma and tuberculosis. His 
Chirurgia (1306-20), the first work on surgery by a Frenchman, covered the 
whole field with a thoroughness and competence that earned a new standing for 
surgeons. His distinctive contribution was the application and development of a 
method which he had learned from Theodoric Borgognoni at Bologna for 
treating wounds by complete cleansing, prevention of suppuration, exclusion of 
air, and dressings with wine. He defended his innovations by warning against a 
supine acceptance of Galen or other classic authorities. “Modern authors,” he 


wrote, using a favorite medieval adjective, “are to the ancient like a dwarf placed 
upon the shoulders of a giant; he sees all that the giant sees, and farther still.”46 

The generation after him produced the most famous of medieval surgeons. 
Born of peasant stock in the French village that gave him its name, Guy de 
Chauliac so impressed the lords of the manor that they paid his tuition at 
Toulouse, Montpelier, Bologna, and Paris. In 1342 he became papal physician at 
Avignon, and held that difficult position for twenty-eight years. When the Black 
Death struck Avignon he stayed at his post, ministered to the victims, contracted 
the pestilence, and barely survived. Like any man, he committed serious errors: 
he blamed the plague now on an unfortunate conjunction of planets, now on 
Jews aiming to poison all Christendom; and he retarded the surgery of wounds 
by rejecting Mondeville’s simple cleansing method and returning to the use of 
plasters and salves. But for the most part he lived up to the finest traditions of his 
great profession. His Chirurgia magna (1363) was the most thorough, 
systematic, and learned treatise on surgery produced before the sixteenth 
century. 

Social and individual hygiene hardly kept pace with the advances of 
medicine. Personal cleanliness was not a fetish; even the King of England bathed 
only once a week, and sometimes skipped. The Germans had public bathslarge 
vats in which the bathers stood or sat naked, sometimes both sexes together;47 
Ulm alone had 168 such Badestuben in 1489. In all Europe—not always 
excepting the aristocracy—the same article of clothing was worn for months, or 
years, or generations. Many cities had a water supply, but it reached only a few 
homes; most families had to fetch water from the nearest fountain, well, or 
spring. The air of London was befouled by the odor of slaughtered cattle, till 
such carnage was forbidden in 1371. The smell of latrines detracted from the 
idyllic fantasies of rural life. London tenements had but one latrine for all 
occupants; many houses had none at all, and emptied their ordure into the yards 
or streets. Thousands of privies poured into the Thames; a city ordinance of 1357 
denounced this, but the practice continued. In 1388, prodded by several returns 
of the plague, Parliament passed the first Sanitary Act for all England: 


For that so much dung and filth of the garbage and entrails, as well 
of beasts killed as of other corruptions, be cast and put in ditches, 
rivers, and other waters... that the air is greatly corrupt and infect, and 
many maladies and other intolerable diseases do daily happen, as well 
to inhabitants... as to others repairing or traveling thither .... it is 
accorded and assented, That proclamation be made... throughout the 
realm of England... that all they which do cast and lay all such 


annoyances... shall cause them utterly to be removed... upon pain to 
lose and forfeit to our Lord the King.4® 


Similar ordinances were promulgated in France about this time. In 1383 
Marseille, following the example of Ragusa (1377), ordered the isolation of 
plague-stricken persons for forty days—a quarantine. Epidemics continued to 
occur—the sweating sickness in England (1486, 1508), diphtheria and smallpox 
in Germany (1492)—but with diminished virulence and mortality. Though 
sanitation was lax, hospitals were relatively abundant; in 1500 England had 460, 
York alone had sixteen.49 

The treatment of the insane gradually passed from superstitious reverence or 
barbaric cruelty to semi-scientific care. In 1300 the corpse of a girl who had 
claimed to be the Holy Ghost was dug up and burned by ecclesiastical order, and 
two women who expressed belief in her claim perished at the stake.°° In 1359 
the Archbishop of Toledo commissioned the civil authorities to burn alive a 
Spaniard who professed to be a brother of the Archangel Michael, and to visit 
heaven and hell daily.5! Matters improved in the fifteenth century. A monk 
named Jean Joffre, filled with compassion for lunatics who were being hooted 
through the streets of Valladolid by a mob, established there an asylum for the 
insane (1409); and his example was followed in other cities. The hospital of St. 
Mary of Bethlehem, founded in London in 1247, was transformed into an insane 
asylum in 1402, and the word Bethlehem, corrupted into Bedlam, became a 
synonym for a place of insanity. 

Confirmed lepers were still outcast from society, but leprosy almost 
disappeared from Western Europe in the fifteenth century. Syphilis took its 
place. Possibly a development of the gros vérole previously known in France, 
possibly an importation from America,!! it appeared definitely in Spain in 1493, 
in Italy in 1495; it spread so widely in France that it came to be called morbus 
gallicus; and some cities in Germany were so ravaged by it that they begged 
exemption from taxation.°? As early as the end of the fifteenth century we hear 
of mercury being used in treating it. The progress of medicine ran a brave race 
then as now with the inventiveness of disease. 


V. THE PHILOSOPHERS 


Though the age of the system-makers had passed, philosophy was still 
vigorous; indeed in the fourteenth century it shook the whole dogmatic structure 
of Christendom. A change of emphasis ended the sway of the theologians in 


philosophy: the leading thinkers now took a major interest in science, like 
Buridan, or in economics, like Oresme, or in Church organization, like Nicholas 
of Cusa, or in politics, like Pierre Dubois and Marsilius of Padua. Intellectually 
these men were quite the equal of Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Siger de 
Brabant, Bonaventura, and Duns Scotus. 

Scholasticism—both as a method of argument and exposition and as an 
attempt to show the consistency of reason with faith—continued to dominate the 
northern universities. Aquinas was canonized in 1323; thereafter his fellow 
Dominicans, especially at Louvain and Cologne, felt it a point of honor to 
maintain his doctrine against all challenges. The Franciscans, as a loyal 
opposition, preferred to follow Augustine and Duns Scotus. One unmoored 
Dominican, William Durand of Saint-Pourgain, shocked his order by going over 
to the Scotists. At thirty-eight (c. 1308) he began a vast commentary, which he 
finished in old age. As he progressed he abandoned Aristotle and Aquinas, and 
proposed to put reason above the authority of “any doctor, however famous or 
solemn”—here was a philosopher with some sense of humor.°3 While remaining 
overtly orthodox in theology, he prepared for the uncompromising nominalism 
of Ockham by restoring the conceptualism of Abélard: only individual things 
exist; all abstract or general ideas are merely the useful shorthand concepts of 
the mind. William’s friends called him Doctor Resolutissimus; his opponents 
called him Durus Durandus—Durand the Hard—and warmed themselves with 
the hope that the fires of hell would soften him at last. 

William of Ockham was much harder, but did not wait till death to burn; his 
whole life was one of hot controversy, cooled only by occasional imprisonment, 
and the compulsion of the times to phrase his heat in Scholastic form. He 
admitted in philosophy no authority but experience and reason. He took his 
theorems passionately, and set half of Europe by the ears in defending his views. 
His life, adventures, and aims prefigure Voltaire’s, and perhaps his effect was as 
great. 

We cannot say precisely where or when he was born; probably at Ockham in 
Surrey, toward the end of the thirteenth century. While yet young he entered the 
Franciscan order, and about the age of twelve he was sent to Oxford as a bright 
lad who would surely be a shining light in the Church. At Oxford, and perhaps at 
Paris, he felt the influence of another subtle Franciscan, Duns Scotus; for though 
he opposed the “realism” of Scotus, he carried his predecessor’s rationalist 
critique of philosophy and theology many steps further to a skepticism that 
would dissolve alike religious dogmas and scientific laws. He taught for six 
years at Oxford, and may have taught at Paris. Apparently before 1324—-~while 
still a tyro in his twenties—he wrote commentaries on Aristotle and Peter 


Lombard, and his most influential book, Summa totius logicae—a summary of 
all logic. 

It seems at first sampling to be a dreary desert of logic-chopping and 
technical terminology, a lifeless procession of definitions, divisions, 
subdivisions, distinctions, classifications, and subtleties. Ockham knew all about 
“semantics”; he deplored the inaccuracy of the terms used in philosophy, and 
spent half his time trying to make them more precise. He resented the Gothic 
edifice of abstractions—one mounted upon the other like arches in superimposed 
tiers—that medieval thought had raised. We cannot find in his extant works 
precisely the famous formula that tradition called “Ockham’s razor”: entia non 
sunt multiplicanda praeter necessitatem—entities are not to be multiplied 
beyond need. But he expressed the principle in other terms again and again: 
pluralitas non est ponenda sine necessitate—a plurality (of entities or causes or 
factors) is not to be posited (or assumed) without necessity;>4 and frustra fit per 
plura quod potest fieri per pauciora—it is vain to seek to accomplish or explain 
by assuming several entities or causes what can be explained by fewer.°° The 
principle was not new; Aquinas had accepted it, Scotus had used it.°° But in 
Ockham’s hands it became a deadly weapon, cutting away a hundred occult 
fancies and grandiose abstractions. 

Applying the principle to epistemology, Ockham judged it needless to 
assume, as the source and material of knowledge, anything more than sensations. 
From these arise memory (sensation revived), perception (sensation interpreted 
through memory), imagination (memories combined), anticipation (memory 
projected), thought (memories compared), and experience (memories interpreted 
through thought). “Nothing can be an object of the nterior sense” (thought) 
“without having been an object of the exterior sense” (sensation);57 here is 
Locke’s empiricism 300 years before Locke. All that we ever perceive outside 
ourselves is individual entities—specific persons, places, things, actions, shapes, 
colors, tastes, odors, pressures, temperatures, sounds; and the words by which 
we denote these are “words of first intention” or primary intent, directly 
referring to what we interpret as external realities. By noting and abstracting the 
common features of similar entities so perceived, we may arrive at general or 
abstract ideas—man, virtue, height, sweetness, heat, music, eloquence; and the 
words by which we denote such abstractions are “words of second intention,” 
referring to conceptions derived from perceptions. These “universals” are never 
experienced in sensation; they are termini, signa, nomina—terms, signs, names 
—for generalizations extremely useful (and dangerous) in thought or reason, in 
science, philosophy, and theology; they are not objects existing outside the mind. 
“Everything outside the mind is singular, numerically one.”°? Reason is 


magnificent, but its conclusions have meaning only in so far as they refer to 
experience—i.e., to the perception of individual entities, or the performance of 
individual acts; otherwise its conclusions are vain and perhaps deceptive 
abstractions. How much nonsense is talked or written by mistaking ideas for 
things, abstractions for realities! Abstract thought fulfills its function only when 
it leads to specific statements about specific things. 

From this “nominalism” Ockham moved with devastating recklessness into 
every field of philosophy and theology. Both metaphysics and science, he 
announced, are precarious generalizations, since our experience is only of 
individual entities in a narrowly restricted area and time; it is mere arrogance on 
our part to assume the universal and eternal validity of the general propositions 
and “natural laws” that we derive from this tiny sector of reality. Our knowledge 
is molded and limited by our means and ways of perceiving things (this is Kant 
before Kant); it is locked un in the prison of our minds, and it must not pretend 
to be the objective or ultimate truth about anything.°9 

As for the soul, it too is an abstraction. It never appears in our sensations or 
perceptions, external or internal; all that we perceive is will, the ego asserting 
itself in every action and thought. Reason itself and all the glory of intellect are 
tools of the will; the intellect is merely the will thinking, seeking its ends by 
thought.69 (This is Schopenhauer.) 

God Himself seems to fall before this razor philosophy. Ockham (like Kant) 
found no conclusive force in any of the arguments used to prove the existence of 
deity. He rejected Aristotle’s notion that the chain of motions or causes compels 
us to assume a Prime Mover or First Cause; an “infinite regress” of motions or 
causes is no more inconceivable than the unmoved Mover or uncaused Cause of 
Aristotle’s theology.®! Since nothing can be known save through direct 
perception, we can never have any clear knowledge that God exists—non potest 
sciri evidenter quod Deus est. 2 That God is omnipotent or infinite, omniscient 
or benevolent or personal, cannot be shown by reason; much less can reason 
prove that there are three persons in one God, or that God became man to atone 
for Adam and Eve’s disobedience, or that the Son of God is present in the 
consecrated Host.®3 Nor is monotheism more rational than polytheism; there 
may be more worlds than one, and more gods to govern them.®4 

What then remained of the majestic edifice of Christian faith, its lovely myths 
and songs and art, its God-given morality, its fortifying hope? Ockham recoiled 
before the ruin of theology by reason, and in a desperate effort to save a social 
order based on a moral code based on religious belief, he proposed at last to 
sacrifice reason on the altar of faith. Though it cannot be proved, it is probable 
that God exists, and that He has endowed each of us with an immortal soul.® 


We must distinguish (as Averroés and Duns Scotus had advised) between 
theological truth and philosophical truth, and humbly accept in faith what proud 
reason doubts. 

It was too much to expect that this caudal appendage in honor of “practical 
reason” would be accepted by the Church as atoning for Ockham’s critique of 
pure reason. Pope John XXII ordered an ecclesiastical inquiry into the 
“abominable heresies” of the young friar, and summoned him to appear at the 
papal court in Avignon. Ockham came, for we find him, in 1328, in a papal 
prison there, with two other Franciscans. The three escaped, and fled to 
Aiguesmortes; they embarked in a small boat, and were picked up by a galley 
that took them to Louis of Bavaria at Pisa. The Pope excommunicated them, the 
Emperor protected them. William accompanied Louis to Munich, joined 
Marsilius of Padua there, lived in an anti-papal Franciscan monastery, and issued 
from it a torrent of books and pamphlets against the power and heresies of the 
popes in general, and of John XXII in particular. 

As he had in his metaphysics outdone the skepticism of Scotus, so now in his 
practical theory Ockham carried to daring conclusions the anticlericalism of 
Marsilius of Padua. He applied his “razor” to the dogmas and rites that the 
Church had added to early Christianity, and demanded a return to the simpler 
creed and worship of the New Testament. In a pugnacious Centiloquium 
theologicum he brought before the tribunal of his reason a hundred dogmas of 
the Church, and argued that many of them led logically to intolerable absurdities. 
If, for example, Mary is the Mother of God, and God is father of us all, Mary is 
the mother of her father.66 Ockham questioned the Apostolic Succession of the 
popes, and their infallibility; on the contrary, he urged, many of them had-been 
heretics, and some had been criminals.6”? He advocated a lenient treatment of 
heresy, proposing that all expression of opinion be left free except for the 
dissemination of conscious falsehood.68 What Christianity needed, he thought, 
was a return from the Church to Christ, from wealth and power to simplicity of 
life and humility of rule. The Church should be defined not as the clergy alone 
but as the whole Christian community. This entire fellowship, including the 
women, should choose representatives, including women, to a general council, 
and this council should choose and govern the pope. Church and state should be 
under one head.®9 

The state itself should be subject to the will of the people, for in them is 
vested all final sovereignty on the earth. They delegate their right of legislation 
and administration to a king or emperor on the understanding that he will enact 
laws for the welfare of all. If the common good requires it, private property may 
be abolished.”° If the ruler commits a great crime, or is guilty of negligence so 


extreme that it threatens the survival of the state, the people may justly depose 
him. 

We know little of Ockham’s fate. The beer of Munich could not console him 
for the lost wine of Paris. He compared himself to John the Evangelist on 
Patmos, but he dared not leave the protective orbit of the Emperor. According to 
a Franciscan chronicler the rebel in his final years signed a recantation of his 
heresies. Perhaps the reconciliation of Louis with the Church made this 
advisable; and William may have come to feel that to question the truth of a 
religion’s dogmas is jejune. He died of the Black Death in 1349 or 1350, still in 
the prime of life.71 

Long before his death he was recognized as the most forceful thinker of his 
age, and the universities shook with disputes over his philosophy. Many 
theologians accepted his view that the basic tenets of the Christian religion could 
not be proved by reason;72 and the distinction between philosophical truth and 
religious truth was as widely spread in the fourteenth century as is today the tacit 
truce between scientific inquiry and religious ministrations. At Oxford a school 
of Ockhamists took form, called itself the via moderna (as Abélard had called 
his conceptualism 300 years before), and smiled at the metaphysical realism of 
Scotus and Aquinas.72 The modernists were especially victorious in the 
universities of Central Europe; Huss at Prague and Luther at Erfurt were taught 
nominalism, and may have been conditioned by it for their revolt. At Paris the 
university authorities forbade (1339-40) the teaching of Ockham’s views, but 
many of the students, and some masters, acclaimed him as the standard-bearer of 
free thought, and more than once the opposed factions, as in our times, fought 
with words and fists in the cafés or the streets.74 It was probably in reaction 
against Ockhamism that Thomas a Kempis condemned philosophy in The 
Imitation of Christ. 

Ockham played a part, if only as a voice, in the uprising of the nationalist 
state against the universalist Church. His propaganda for ecclesiastical poverty 
influenced Wyclif, and his assaults upon the papacy, as well as his constant 
appeal from the Church to the Bible and early Christianity, prepared for Luther, 
who ranked Ockham as the “chiefest and most ingenious of Scholastic 
doctors.””5 His voluntarism and individualism expressed in advance the heady 
spirit of the Renaissance. His skepticism passed down to Ramus and Montaigne, 
perhaps to Erasmus; his subjectivist limitation of knowledge to ideas 
foreshadowed Berkeley; his attempt to rescue faith through “practical reason” 
anticipated Kant. Though philosophically an idealist, his emphasis on sensation 
as the sole source of knowledge gave him a place in the procession of empirical 
English philosophy from Roger and Francis Bacon through Hobbes, Locke, 


Hume, Mill, and Spencer to Bertrand Russell. His occasional sallies into 
physical science—his perception of a law of inertia, his doctrine of action at a 
distance—stimulated thinkers from Jean Buridan to Isaac Newton.’¢ The general 
effect of his work, like that of Duns Scotus, was to undermine the basic 
assumption of Scholasticism—that medieval Christian dogma could be proved 
by reason. Scholasticism maintained till the seventeenth century a pallid post- 
mortem existence, but it never recovered from these blows. 


VI. THE REFORMERS 


While ibn-Khaldun was founding sociology in Islam, Pierre Dubois, Nicole 
Oresme, Marsilius of Padua, and Nicholas of Cusa were developing kindred 
studies, less systematically, in Christendom. Dubois served Philip IV of France 
as Ockham and Marsilius served Louis of Bavaria, by aiming intellectual 
broadsides against the papacy, and singing doxologies to the state. In a 
Supplication du peuple de France au roi contre le pape Boniface (1308), and in 
a treatise De recuperatione terre sanete (On the Recapture of the Holy Land, 
1305), the ardent lawyer recommended that the papacy should shed all its 
temporal possessions and powers, that the rulers of Europe should repudiate the 
papal authority in their realms, and that the French Church should divorce itself 
from Rome and submit to secular authority and law. Moreover, proceeded 
Dubois, all Europe should be united under the French king as emperor, with his 
capital at Constantinople as a bastion against Islam. An international court 
should be established to adjudicate the quarrels of nations, and an economic 
boycott should be declared against any Christian nation that should open war 
against another. Women should have the same educational opportunities and 
political rights as men. 

No one seemed to pay much attention to these proposals, but they entered into 
the intellectual currents that undermined the papacy. Two centuries after Dubois, 
Henry VII, who doubtless had never heard of him, followed his program, and 
Wyclif’s, in religion; and in the early nineteenth century Napoleon set up for a 
moment a united Europe under French leadership, with the pope a captive of the 
state. Dubois belonged to that rising legal profession which aspired to replace 
the clergy in administering the government. He won his battle; we live in the 
heyday of his victory. 

Oresme, who stirred so manv pools, wrote toward 1355 one of the clearest 
and most straightforward essays in all economic literature—On the Origin, 


Nature, Law, and Alterations of Money. The money of a country, he argued, 
belongs to the community, not to the king; it is a social utility, not a royal 
perquisite; the ruler or government may regulate its issue, but should make no 
profit from minting it, and should maintain its metallic quality undebased. A 
king who dilutes the coinage is a thief.”” Moreover, bad money (as “Gresham’s 
Law” would say two centuries later) drives good money out of circulation; 
people will secrete or export good coin, and the dishonest government will 
receive in its revenues only its depreciated currency. These ideas of Oresme 
were not merely ideals; he taught them, as tutor, to the son of John IT. When his 
pupil became Charles V, the young King, after one desperate devaluation, 
profited from his teacher’s instruction by restoring the shattered finances of war- 
ridden France to a sound and honest basis. 

Marsilius of Padua was of more volatile temperament than Oresme: an 
uncompromising individualist proud of his intellect and courage, and making his 
political philosophy an inextricable part of his hectic life. Son of a notary in 
Padua, he studied medicine at the university; probably he owed some of his 
anticlerical radicalism to the atmosphere of Averroistic skepticism that Petrarch 
found and denounced there in the same generation. Passing to Paris, he became 
for a year rector of the university. In 1324, with the minor collaboration of John 
of Jandun, he composed the most remarkable and influential political treatise of 
the Middle Ages —Defensor pacts (The Defender of Peace). Knowing that the 
book must be condemned by the Church, the authors fled to Nuremberg and 
placed themselves under the wing of the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, then at war 
with the pope. 

They could not have expected so lusty a fighter as John XXII to take calmly 
their bellicose defense of peace. The book argued that the peace of Europe was 
being destroyed by strife between state and Church, and that peace could be 
restored and best maintained by bringing the Church, with all her property and 
personnel, under the same Imperial or royal authority as other groups and goods. 
It was (ran the argument) a mistake for the Church ever to have acquired 
property; nothing in Scripture justified such acquisition. 

Like Ockham, the authors defined the Church as the whole body of 
Christians. As the Roman people, in Roman law, was the real sovereign, and 
merely delegated its authority to consuls, senate, or emperors, so the Christian 
community should delegate, but should never surrender, its powers to its 
representatives, the clergy; and these should be held responsible to the people 
whom they represent. The derivation of the papal supremacy from the Apostle 
Peter is, in Marsilius’s view, an historical error; Peter had no more authority than 
the other Apostles, and the bishops of Rome, in their first three centuries, had no 


more authority than the bishops of several other ancient capitals. Not the pope 
but the emperor or his delegates presided over the first general councils. A 
general council, freely elected by the people of Christendom, should interpret the 
Scriptures, define the Catholic faith, and choose the cardinals, who should 
choose the pope.7® In all temporal matters the clergy, including the pope, should 
be subject to civil jurisdiction and law. The state should appoint and remunerate 
the clergy, fix the number of churches and priests, remove such priests as it finds 
unworthy, take control of ecclesiastical endowments, schools, and income, and 
relieve the poor out of the surplus revenues of the Church.79 

Here again was the strident voice of the upsurging national state. Having, 
through the support of the rising middle classes, subdued the barons and the 
communes, the kings now felt strong enough to repudiate the claims of the 
Church to sovereignty over the civil power. Seizing the opportunity presented by 
the deterioration of the Church’s international and intellectual authority, the 
secular rulers now dreamed of mastering every phase of life in their realms, 
including religion and the Church. This was the basic issue that would be fought 
out in the Reformation; and the triumph of the state over the Church would mark 
one terminus of the Middle Ages. (In 1535 Henry VIII, at the height of his revolt 
against the Church, had the Defensor pads translated and published at 
governmental expense.) 

Marsilius, like Ockham and Luther, after proposing to replace the authority of 
the Church with that of the people, was compelled, both for social order and for 
his own security, to replace it with the authority of the state. But he did not raise 
the kings into ogres of omnipotence. He looked beyond the triumph of the state 
to the day when the people might actually exercise the sovereignty that legal 
theorists had long affected to vest in them. In ecclesiastical reform-he advocated 
democracy: each Christian community should choose its representative to church 
councils, each parish should choose its own priests, control them, dismiss them 
if need should be; and no member of the parish should be excommunicated 
without its consent. Marsilius applied similar principles to civil government, but 
with hesitant modifications: 


We declare, according to truth and the opinion of Aristotle, that the 
legislator—the prime and proper effective cause of law—should be the 
people, the whole body of citizens, or its weightier part (valentiorem 
partem), commanding or deciding by its own choice or will, expressed 
verbally in a general assembly of the citizens.... I say weightier part, 
taking into consideration both the number of persons, and their quality, 
in the community for which the law is enacted. The whole body of 


citizens, or its weightier part, either makes law directly or commits this 
duty to some one or a few; but the latter do not, and cannot, constitute 
the legislator in the strict sense of the term; they act only in such 
matters, and for such periods, as are covered by the authorization from 
the primary legislator... I call citizen him who participates in the civil 
community with either deliberative or judicial authority, according to 
his rank. By this definition boys, slaves, aliens, and women are 
distinguished from citizens..... Only out of the deliberation and will of 
the whole multitude is the best law produced.... A majority, more 
readily than any of its parts, can discern the defects in a law proposed 
for enactment, for an entire body is greater in power and worth than 
any of its separate parts.80 


This is a remarkable statement for its time (1324), and the conditions of the 
age justify its hesitations. Even Marsilius would not advocate equal suffrage for 
all adults in a Europe where hardly one person in ten could read, communication 
was difficult, and class divisions were mortised in the cement of time. Indeed, he 
rejected complete democracy, wherein policy and legislation would be 
determined by a count of noses (egenorum multitudo—“a multitude of needy 
people”); and to correct this “corruption of a republic” he was willing that 
individuals should have political power commensurate with their value to the 
community—though he did not say how or by whom this was to be judged. He 
left room for monarchy, but added that “a ruler who is elected is greatly to be 
preferred to rulers who are hereditary.”®! The king is to be a delegate and servant 
of the public; and if he seriously misbehaves it may rightly depose him.®2 

These ideas had a medieval, even an ancient, origin: the Roman lawyers and 
the Scholastic philosophers had regularly endowed the people with a theoretical 
sovereignty; the papacy itself was an elective monarchy; the pope called himself 
servus servorum Dei—“servant of the servants of God”; and Thomas Aquinas 
had agreed with John of Salisbury on the right of the people to overthrow a 
lawless king. But rarely in Christendom had these ideas been extended to so 
explicit a formulation of representative government. Here in one man, in the 
fourteenth century, were the ideas of both the Protestant Reformation and the 
French Revolution. 

Marsilius was too far ahead of his time to be comfortable. He rose rapidly 
with Louis of Bavaria, and fell rapidly with his fall. When Louis made peace 
with the popes he was required to dismiss Marsilius as a heretic. We do not 
know the sequel. Apparently Marsilius died in 1343, an outcast alike from the 
Church that he had fought and from the state that he had labored to exalt. 


His temporary success would have been impossible had not the rising legal 
profession given to the state an authority rivaling that of the Church. Over the 
ruins of feudal and communal law, beside and often against the canon law of the 
Church, the lawyers raised the “positive law” of the state; and year by year this 
royal or secular law extended its reach over the affairs of men. The law schools 
of Montpelier, Orléans, and Paris turned out bold and subtle legists who used 
Roman law to build up, as against papal claims, a theory of divine right and 
absolute power for their royal masters. These ideas were strongest in France, 
where they evolved into L’état c’est moi and Le roi soleil; they prevailed also in 
Spain, preparing the absolutism of Ferdinand, Charles V, and Philip I; and even 
in parliamentary England Wyclif expounded the unlimited authority of the 
divine king. Lords and commons opposed the theory, and Sir John Fortescue 
insisted that the English king could not issue laws without the consent of 
Parliament, and that English judges were bound, by their oath, to judge by the 
law of the land, whatever the king might desire; but under Henry VI, Henry 
VIII, and Elizabeth, England too would kneel to absolute rulers. Between the 
rival absolutisms of popes and kings some idealistic spirits clung to the notion of 
a “natural law,” a divine justice implanted in the human conscience, phrased in 
the Gospels, and superior to any law of man. Neither the state nor the Church 
paid more than lip service to this conception; it remained in the background, 
professed and ignored, but ever faintly alive. In the eighteenth century it would 
father the American Declaration of Independence and the French Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, and would play a minor but eloquent role in a revolution that 
for a time upset both the absolutisms that had ruled mankind. 

Nicholas of Cusa fought, and then resigned himself to, the absolutism of the 
papacy. In his varied career he showed the best face of organized Christianity to 
a Germany always suspicious of the Church. Philosopher and administrator, 
theologian and legist, mystic and scientist, he combined in one powerful 
personality the best constituents of those Middle Ages that were closing with his 
life. Born at Cues, near Trier (1401), he learned a medley of scholarship and 
devotion in the school of the Brethren of the Common Life at Deventer. In a year 
at Heidelberg he felt the influence of Ockham’s nominalism; at Padua he was 
touched for a time with the skepticism of Averroés; at Cologne he absorbed the 
orthodox tradition of Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas; all the elements 
were mixed in him that would make him the most complete Christian of his 
time. 

He never quite abandoned the mystical mood that had reached him from 
Meister Eckhart; he wrote a classic of mysticism in De visione Dei; and in a 
philosophic defense of such visions (Apologia doctae ignorantiae) he coined a 


famous phrase—“learned ignorance.” He rejected the Scholastic rationalism that 
sought to prove theology by reason; all human knowledge, he felt, is relative and 
uncertain; truth is hidden in God.85 Generally he rejected astrology; but, 
succumbing to the delusions of his epoch, he indulged in some astrological 
calculations, and reckoned that the end of the world would come in 1734.84 
Amid a life crowded with ecclesiastical activity he kept abreast of scientific 
thought. He urged more experiment and more accurate measurements; he 
suggested timing the fall of different bodies from different heights; he taught that 
the earth “cannot be fixed, but moves like other stars”;8° every star, however 
fixed it may seem, moves; no orbit is precisely circular; the earth is not the 
center of the universe, except in so far as any point may be taken as the center of 
an infinite universe.86 These were sometimes judicious borrowings, sometimes 
brilliant apercus. 

In 1433 Nicholas went to Basel to present to the ecclesiastical council there 
the claims of a friend to the archiepiscopal see of Cologne. His plea failed, but 
he took the opportunity of presenting to the council—then at odds with the pope 
—a work of some moment in the history of philosophy. He called it De 
concordantia Catholica, and its general purpose was to find terms of accord 
between the councils and the popes. In an elaborate analogy with a living 
organism, he pictured the Church as an organic unity, incapable of successful 
functioning except through the harmonious co-operation of its parts. Instead of 
concluding, as the popes might have done, that the parts should be guided by the 
head, Nicholas argued that only a general council could represent, express, and 
unify the interdependent elements of the Church. He repeated Aquinas and 
Marsilius, and almost plagiarized Rousseau and Jefferson, in an idealistic 
passage: 


Every law depends upon the law of nature; and if it contradicts this 
it cannot be a valid law.... Since by nature all men are free, then every 
government... exists solely by the agreement and consent of the 
subjects.... The binding power of any law consists in this tacit or 
explicit agreement and consent.87 


The sovereign people delegates its powers to small groups equipped by 
education or experience to make or administer laws; but these groups derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. When the Christian 
community delegates its powers to a general council of the Church, that council, 
and not the pope, represents the sovereign authority in religion. Nor can the pope 
rest his claim to legislative absolutism on the supposed Donation of Constantine, 


for that Donation is a forgery and a myth.®8 A pope has a right to summon a 
general council, but such a council, if it judges him unfit, may rightly depose 
him. And the same principles hold for secular princes. An elective monarchy is 
probably the best government available to mankind in its present depraved 
condition; but the secular ruler, like the pope, should periodically convene a 
representative assembly, and should submit to its decrees.’ 

Nicholas’ later life was a model for prelates. Made a cardinal (1448), he 
became in person a Catholic Reformation. In a strenuous tour through the 
Netherlands and Germany, he held provincial synods, revived ecclesiastical 
discipline, reformed the monasteries and nunneries, attacked priestly 
concubinage, furthered the education of the clergy, and raised, at least for a time, 
the level of clerical and popular morality. “Nicholas of Cusa,” wrote the learned 
Abbot Trithemius, “appeared in Germany as an angel of light and peace amid 
darkness and confusion. He restored the unity of the Church, strengthened the 
authority of her Supreme Head, and sowed a precious seed of new life.”89 

To his other titles Nicholas could have added that of humanist. He loved the 
ancient classics, encouraged their study, and planned to print for wide circulation 
the Greek manuscripts that he himself had brought from Constantinople. He had 
the true scholar’s tolerance. In a Dialogue on Peace, composed in the very year 
when Constantinople fell to the Turks, he pleaded for mutual understanding 
among the religions as diverse rays of one eternal truth.2° And in the dawn of 
modern thought, when the rising freedom of the intellect was an intoxication, he 
wrote sound and noble words: 


To know and to think, to see the truth with the eye of the mind, is 
always a joy. The older a man grows, the greater is the pleasure that 
this affords him.... As love is the life of the heart, so is the endeavor 
after knowledge and truth the life of the mind. Amid the movements of 
time, the daily labor, perplexities, and contradictions of life, we should 
lift our gaze fearlessly to the clear vault of heaven, and seek ever to 
obtain a firmer grasp of .... the origin of all goodness and beauty, the 
capacities of our own hearts and minds, the intellectual fruits of 
mankind throughout the centuries, and the wonderful works of Nature 
around us; but remembering always that in humility alone lies true 
greatness, and that knowledge and wisdom are profitable only in so far 
as our lives are governed by them.9! 


Had there been more such Nicholases there might have been no Luther. 


I. The tale of “Buridan’s ass” is not found in his extant works, but is a tradition of respectable age; it may 
have occurred in one of his lectures. Jean had argued that the will, on fronting alternatives, is compelled to 
choose whichever the intellect judges the more advantageous. Consequently, some wit concluded, a hungry 
ass placed at equal distances from two equally attractive bales of hay would have no reason for preferring 
either, and—other food lacking—would starve to death. 


Il. Cf. The Renaissance, pp. 534-7. 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Conquest of the Sea 
1492-1517 


I. COLUMBUS 


Ir was “manifest destiny” that someone in this age would dare the perils of the 
Atlantic to find India or “Cathay.” For two thousand years legend had told of an 
Atlantis across the sea; and later myths had placed beyond the Atlantic a 
fountain whose waters conferred eternal youth. The failure of the Crusades 
compelled the discovery of America; the domination of the eastern 
Mediterranean by the Turks, the closing or obstruction of land routes by the 
Ottomans at Constantinople and by anti-Christian dynasties in Persia and 
Turkestan, made the old avenues of East-West trade costly and dangerous. Italy 
and even France might cling to the remnants of that trade over every 
discouragement of tolls and war, but Portugal and Spain were too far west to 
make such arrangements profitably; their problem was to find another route. 
Portugal found one around Africa; nothing was left for Spain but to try a passage 
west. 

The growth of knowledge had long since established the sphericity of the 
earth. The very errors of science encouraged audacity by underestimating the 
width of the Atlantic, and picturing Asia as lying ready for conquest and 
exploitation on the farther side. Scandinavian mariners had reached Labrador in 
986 and 1000, and had brought back news of an immense continent. In 1477, if 
we may believe his own account, Christopher Columbus visited Iceland,! and 
presumably heard proud traditions of Leif Ericsson’s voyage to “Vinland.” All 
that was needed now, for the great adventure, was money. Bravery abounded. 

Columbus himself, in the Mayorazzo or will that he made before setting out 
on his third voyage across the Atlantic, named Genoa as his birthplace. It is true 
that in his extant writings he always calls himself by the Spanish name Cristobal 
Colon, never by the Italian name Cristoforo Colombo; but this was presumably 
because he was writing in Spanish, living in Spain, or sailing for a Spanish 
sovereign, not because he had been born in Spain. Possibly his forebears had 
been Spanish Christianized Jews who had migrated to Italy; the evidence of 
Hebraic blood and sentiment in Columbus is almost convincing.? His father was 
a weaver, and Christoforo appears to have followed that craft for a time in 


Genoa and Savona. The biography written by his son Ferdinand credits him with 
studying astronomy, geometry, and cosmography at the University of Pavia, but 
the university records do not list him, and he himself tells us that he became a 
sailor at fourteen.? For in Genoa every road leads down to the sea. 

In 1476 a ship on which he was heading for Lisbon was attacked by pirates; 
the vessel foundered; Columbus relates that with the support of some wreckage 
he swam six miles to the shore; but the great admiral had high powers of 
imagination. A few months later (he says) he sailed for England as seaman or 
captain, thence to Iceland, thence to Lisbon. There he married, and settled down 
as a maker of maps and charts. His father-in-law was a mariner who had served 
Prince Henry the Navigator; doubtless Columbus heard from him some glowing 
tales of the Guinea coast. In 1482, probably as an officer, he joined a Portuguese 
fleet that sailed that coast to Elmina. He read with interest, and many 
annotations, Pope Pius II’s Historia rerum gestarum, which suggested the 
circumnavigability of Africa.4 

But his studies more and more inclined him to the west. He knew that Strabo, 
in the first century of our era, had told of an attempt to circle the globe. He was 
familiar with Seneca’s lines: “An age will come in after years when Ocean will 
loose the bonds of things, and an immense land will appear, and the prophet 
Tiphys will reveal new worlds, and Thule [Iceland? | will no longer be the end 
of the earth.”° He had read The Book of Ser Marco Polo, which glorified the 
riches of China and placed Japan 1,500 miles east of the mainland of Asia. He 
made over a thousand notes in his copy of Pierre d’Ailly’s Imago mundi. He 
accepted the prevailing estimate of the earth’s circumference as 18,000 to 20,000 
miles; and combining this with Polo’s displacement of Japan, he reckoned that 
the nearest Asiatic islands would be some 5,000 miles west of Lisbon. He had 
heard of a letter (1474) in which the Florentine physician Paolo Toscanelli had 
advised King Affonso V of Portugal that a shorter way to India than that around 
Africa could be found by sailing 5,000 miles west. Columbus wrote to 
Toscanelli, and received an encouraging reply. His purpose matured, and seethed 
in his brain. 

About 1484 he proposed to John II of Portugal that the King should equip 
three vessels for a year of exploration across the Atlantic and back; that 
Columbus should be appointed “Great Admiral of the Ocean” and perpetual 
governor of whatever lands he might discover; and that he should receive a tenth 
of all revenues and precious metals thereafter derived from those lands by 
Portugal.© (Obviously the idea of spreading Christianity was secondary to 
material considerations.) The King submitted the proposal to a committee of 
savants; they rejected it on the ground that Columbus’s estimate of the distance 


across the Atlantic as merely 2,400 miles was far too small. (It was 
approximately correct from the Canary Islands to the West Indies.) In 1485 two 
Portuguese navigators proposed a similar project to King John, but agreed to 
finance it themselves; John gave them at least his blessing; they sailed (1487), 
followed too northern a route, encountered rough westerly winds, and turned 
back in despair. Columbus renewed his appeal (1488); the King invited him to 
an audience; Columbus came just in time to witness the triumphant return of 
Bartholomeu Dias from a successful rounding of Africa. Absorbed in prospects 
of an African route to India, the Portuguese government abandoned 
consideration of a passage across the Atlantic. Columbus turned to Genoa and 
Venice, but they too gave him no encouragement, for they had a vested interest 
in the eastward route to the East. He commissioned his brother to sound out 
Henry VII of England, who invited Columbus to a conference. When the 
invitation reached him he had already committed himself to Spain. 

He was now (1488) some forty-two years old; tall and thin, with long face, 
ruddy complexion, eagle nose, blue eyes, freckles, bright red hair already turning 
gray, and soon to be white. His son and his friends described him as modest, 
grave, affable, discreet, temperate in eating and drinking, fervently pious. Others 
alleged that he was vain, that he paraded and inflated the titles he received, that 
he ennobled his ancestry in his imagination and his writings, and that he 
bargained avidly for his share in the New World’s gold; however, he was worth 
more than he asked. He deviated occasionally from the Ten Commandments, for 
at Cordoba, after his wife’s death, Beatriz Enriquez bore him an illegitimate son 
(1488). Columbus did not marry her, but he provided well for her in his life and 
his will; and as most dignitaries in those agile times had such by-products, no 
one seems to have been put out by the accident. 

Meanwhile he had laid his petition before Isabella of Castile (May 1, 1486). 
She referred it to a group of advisers presided over by the saintly Archbishop 
Talavera. After long delay they reported the plan to be impracticable, arguing 
that Asia must be much farther west than Columbus supposed. Nevertheless 
Ferdinand and Isabella gave him an annuity of 12,000 maravedis ($840?), and in 
1489 they furnished him with a letter ordering all Spanish municipalities to 
provide him with food and lodging; perhaps they wished to keep an option on his 
project lest by some chance it should bestow a continent on a rival king. But 
when the Talavera committee, after reconsidering the scheme, again rejected it, 
Columbus resolved to submit it to Charles VII of France. Fray Juan Pérez, head 
of the monastery of La Rabida, dissuaded him by arranging another audience 
with Isabella. She sent him 20,000 maravedis to finance his trip to her 
headquarters at the siege city of Santa Fé. He went; she heard his plea kindly 


enough, but her advisers once more discountenanced the idea. He resumed his 
preparations for going to France (January 1492). 

At this critical juncture a baptized Jew prodded the march of history. Luis de 
Santander, finance minister to Ferdinand, reproached Isabella for lack of 
imagination and enterprise, tempted her with the prospect of converting Asia to 
Christianity, and proposed to finance the expedition himself with the aid of his 
friends. Several other Jews—Don Isaac Abrabanel, Juan Cabrero, Abraham 
Senior—supported his plea.” Isabella was moved, and offered to pledge her 
jewels to raise the needed sum. Santander judged this unnecessary; he borrowed 
1,400,000 maravedis from the fraternity of which he was treasurer; he added 
350,000 out of his own pocket; and Columbus somehow got together 250,000 
more.! On April 17, 1492, the King signed the requisite papers. Then or later he 
gave Columbus a letter to the Khan of Cathay; it was China, not India, that 
Columbus hoped to reach, and which to the end of his life he thought he had 
found. On August 3 the Santa Maria (his flagship), the Pinta, and the Nifa 
sailed from Palos with eighty-eight men, and provisions for a year. 


Il. AMERICA 


They headed south to the Canary Islands, seeking winds from the east before 
they faced into the west. After a long stay at the islands they ventured forth 
(September 6) along the twenty-eighth parallel of latitude—not quite far enough 
south to get the full boon of the trade winds; we know now that a still more 
southerly crossing would have shortened the distance and tribulation to America. 
The weather was kindly, “like April in Andalusia,” Columbus noted in his log; 
“the only thing wanting was to hear nightingales.” Thirty-three days passed 
anxiously. Columbus understated to his men the nautical mileage of each day; 
but as he overestimated his speed, his statements were unwillingly correct. The 
calms persisting, he changed his course, whereupon, even more than before, the 
crew felt lost in the aimless wastes of the sea. On October 9 the captains of the 
Pinta and the Nina boarded the flagship and pleaded for an immediate turnabout 
back to Spain. Columbus promised that unless land were sighted in three days he 
would do as they wished. On October 10 his own crew mutinied, but he 
appeased them with the same pledge. On October 11 they drew from the ocean a 
green branch bearing flowers; their trust in the Admiral returned. At two o’clock 
the next morning, under a nearly full moon, Rodrigo de Triana, the lookout on 
the Nina, shouted Tierra! tierra! It was land at last. 


When dawn came they saw naked natives on the beach, “all of good stature.” 
The three captains were rowed to the shore by armed men; they knelt, kissed the 
ground, and thanked God. Columbus christened the island San Salvador—Holy 
Saviour—and took possession of it in the name of Ferdinand, Isabella, and 
Christ. The savages received their future enslavers with civilized courtesies. The 
Admiral wrote: 


In order that we might win good friendship—because I knew that 
they were a people who could better be freed and converted to our 
Holy Father by love than by force, I gave to some of them red caps, 
and to some glass beads... and many other things of slight value, in 
which they took much pleasure. They remained so much our friends 
that it was a marvel; and later they came swimming to the ships’ boats, 
and brought us parrots and cotton thread... and many other things, and 
in exchange we gave them little glass beads.... . Finally they 
exchanged with us everything they had, with good will.9 


The report of the “friendly and flowing savage” which was to bewitch Rousseau, 
Chateaubriand, and Whitman may have begun then and there. But among the 
first things that Columbus learned on the island was that these natives were 
subject to slave raids by other native groups, and that they themselves, or their 
ancestors, had conquered earlier indigenes. Two days after landing, the Admiral 
struck an ominous note in his journal: “These people are very unskilled in 
arms.... With fifty men they could all be subjected and made to do all that one 
wished.” 10 

But alas, there was no gold in San Salvador. On October 14 the little fleet 
sailed again, seeking Cipango—Japan—and gold. On October 28 a landing was 
made on Cuba. There too the natives were well disposed; they tried to join their 
visitors in singing the Ave Maria, and did their best to make the sign of the 
cross. When Columbus showed them gold they seemed to indicate that he would 
find some at a point in the interior which they called Cubanacam—i.e., mid- 
Cuba. Mistaking this for E] gran can—the Great Khan of China—he sent two 
Spaniards, with full diplomatic credentials, to find that elusive potentate. They 
returned without locating the Khan, but with a pleasant account of the courtesies 
with which they had been everywhere received. They brought also the first 
report, by Europeans, of American tobacco: they had seen male and female 
natives smoking tabaco herbs rolled into a cigar, which was inserted into the 
nose. Disappointed, Columbus left Cuba (December 4), taking with him, by 


force, five native youths to serve as interpreters, and seven women to comfort 
them. All died en route to Spain. 

Meanwhile Columbus’s senior captain, Martin Alonso Pinzon, had deserted 
with his ship to hunt gold on his own. On December 5 Columbus reached Haiti. 
There he remained four weeks, welcomed and feasted by the natives. He found 
some gold, and felt himself a bit closer to the Khan; but his flagship grounded on 
a reef, and was smashed to pieces by waves and rocks, on the eve of the 
Christmas that he had planned to celebrate as the happiest of his life. Luckily the 
Nifia was near by to rescue the crew, and the kindly natives ventured out in their 
canoes to help salvage most of the cargo before the vessel sank. Their chieftain 
consoled Columbus with hospitality and gold, and assurances that there was 
plenty of the murderous metal in Haiti. The Admiral thanked God for the gold, 
forgave Him for the shipwreck, and wrote in his journal that Ferdinand and 
Isabella would now have funds sufficient to conquer the Holy Land. He was so 
impressed with the good manners of the natives that he left part of his crew as a 
settlement to explore the island while he returned to Spain to report his 
discoveries. On January 6, 1493, Pinzon rejoined him with the Pinta; his 
apologies were accepted, for Columbus was loath to sail back with only one 
ship. On January 16 they began the journey home. 

It was a long and miserable voyage. All through January the winds were 
hostile, and on February 12 a violent storm buffeted the tiny ships, which were 
not much more than seventy feet long.!! As they approached the Azores, Pinzon 
deserted again, hoping to be the first to reach Spain with the great news that Asia 
had been found. The Nifia anchored off Santa Maria in the Azores (February 17); 
half the crew went ashore, partly to make a pilgrimage to a shrine of the Virgin; 
they were arrested by the Portuguese authorities and were kept in jail for four 
days while Columbus fretted offshore. They were released, and the Nifia sailed 
again; but another storm drove it from its course, split its sails, and so depressed 
the sailors that they vowed to spend their first day on land fasting on bread and 
water and observing the Ten Commandments. On March 3 they sighted 
Portugal, and though Columbus knew that he was risking a diplomatic mess, he 
decided to debark at Lisbon rather than attempt the remaining 225 miles to Palos 
with one sail. John II received him with courtesy; the Nifia was repaired; and on 
March 15 it reached Palos after “infinite toil and terror” (said Columbus), 193 
days after leaving that port. Martin Pinz6n had landed on northwestern Spain 
several days before, and had sent a message to Ferdinand and Isabella, but they 
refused to see him or his messenger. The Pinta sailed into Palos a day after the 
Nifia. Pinzon fled in fear and disgrace to his home, took to his bed, and died. 


Il. THE WATERS OF BITTERNESS 


Columbus was welcomed by King and Queen at Barcelona, lived six months 
at the court, and received the title Almirante del Mar Oceano—“ Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea”—by which was meant the Atlantic west of the Azores. He was made 
governor of the New World, or, as he described himself, “Vice-King and 
General Governor of the Islands and Terra Firma of Asia and India.”!2 As John 
II was rumored to be fitting out a fleet to cross the Atlantic, Ferdinand appealed 
to Alexander VI to define the rights of Spain in the “Ocean Sea.” The Spanish 
Pope, in a series of bulls (1493), allotted to Spain all non-Christian lands west, 
and to Portugal all those east, of an imaginary line drawn north and south 270 
miles west of the Azores and the Cape Verde Islands. The Portuguese refused to 
accept this line of demarcation, and war was imminent when the rival 
governments, by the Treaty of Tordesillas (June 7, 1494), agreed that the line 
should run along a meridian of longitude 250 leagues west of the Cape Verde 
Islands for discoveries before that date, but 370 leagues west for later 
discoveries. (The eastern corner of Brazil lies east of this second line.) The papal 
bulls termed the new terrain “Indies”; scholars like Pietro Martire d’ Anghiera 
accepted Columbus’s notion that he had reached Asia; and this delusion 
persisted till Magellan circumnavigated the globe. 

Hoping for gold, Ferdinand and Isabella provided Columbus with a new fleet 
of seventeen vessels, equipped with 1,200 seamen, animals to start flocks and 
herds in the “Indies,” and five ecclesiastics to shrive the Spaniards and convert 
the “Indians.” The second voyage sailed from Seville on September 25, 1493. 
Thirty-nine days later (as against seventy days for the first voyage), the watch 
sighted an island which Columbus, because the day was Sunday, named 
Dominica. No landing was made there; the Admiral scented bigger prey. He 
passed through the westernmost group of the Lesser Antilles, and was so 
impressed by their number that he named them Once Mil Virgenes—“Eleven 
Thousand Virgins”; they are still the Virgin Islands. Sailing on, he discovered 
Puerto Rico; he dallied there briefly, then hurried on to see what had happened 
to the Spanish settlement that he had left in Haiti ten months before. Hardly a 
man remained of it. The Europeans had roamed the island robbing the natives of 
gold and women; they had established a tropical paradise with five women to 
each man; they had quarreled and murdered one another, and nearly all the rest 
had been killed by the outraged Indians. 

The fleet sailed eastward along the Haitian coast. On January 2, 1494, the 
Admiral landed men and cargo to found a new settlement, which he called 


Isabella. After supervising the construction of a town and the repair of his ships, 
he left to explore Cuba. Unable to circumnavigate it, he concluded that it was the 
mainland of Asia, perhaps the Malay Peninsula. He thought of rounding it and 
circling the globe, but his ships were not equipped for it. He turned back toward 
Haiti (October 29, 1494), wondering how his new settlement had fared. He was 
shocked to find that it had behaved like its predecessor; that the Soaniards had 
raped native women, stolen native stores of food, and kidnaped native boys to 
serve as slaves; and that the natives had killed many Spaniards in revenge. The 
missionaries had made little attempt to Christianize the Indians. One friar had 
joined a group of malcontents who had sailed back to Spain to give the 
sovereigns a discouraging report of Haiti’s reputed resources. Columbus himself 
now became a Slave dealer. He sent out expeditions to capture 1,500 natives; 400 
of these he gave to the settlers, 500 he dispatched to Spain. Two hundred of 
these died on the voyage; the survivors were sold at Seville, but died in a few 
years, unable to adjust themselves to the colder climate, or perhaps to the 
savagery of civilization. 

Leaving orders with his brother Bartolomé to transfer the settlement from 
Isabella to a better site at Santo Domingo (now Ciudad Trujillo), Columbus 
sailed for Spain (March 10, 1496), and reached Cadiz after an unhappy voyage 
of ninety-three days. He presented his sovereigns with Indians and gold nuggets; 
it was not much, but it modified the doubts that had formed at court about the 
wisdom of pouring more money into the Atlantic. The Admiral was 
uncomfortable on land; the salt of the sea was in his blood; he begged for at least 
eight ships for another trial of fortune. The sovereigns consented; and in May 
1498, Columbus sailed again. 

This third voyage moved southwest to the tenth meridian of latitude, then 
followed this due west. On July 31 the crew sighted the great island which the 
pious commander named Trinidad; and on August 31 he saw the mainland of 
South America, perhaps a year before, perhaps a year after, Vespucci. After 
exploring the Gulf of Paria he sailed northwest, and reached Santo Domingo 
August 31. This third settlement had survived, but one of every four of the five 
hundred Spaniards that he had left there in 1496 was suffering from syphilis, and 
the settlers had divided into two hostile groups that were now on the verge of 
war. To appease the discontent, Columbus allowed each man to appropriate a 
large tract of land, and to enslave the natives dwelling on it; this became the rule 
in the Spanish settlements. Worn now with hardships, disappointments, arthritis, 
and a disease of the eyes, Columbus almost broke down under these problems. 
His mind clouded occasionally, he became irritable, querulous, dictatorial, 
avaricious, and ruthless in his punishments; so at least many of the Spaniards 


claimed, and they fretted under an Italian’s rule. He recognized that the problems 
of managing the settlement were alien to his training and temperament. In 
October 1499, he sent two caravels to Spain with a request that Ferdinand and 
Isabella should appoint a royal commissioner to help him govern the island. 

The sovereigns took him at his word, and appointed Francisco de Bobadilla; 
but, going beyond the Admiral’s request, they gave their commissioner full 
authority, even over Columbus. Bobadilla reached Santo Domingo while 
Columbus was away, and heard many complaints of the manner in which 
Cristoforo and his brothers Bartolomé and Diego had ruled what was now called 
Hispaniola. When Columbus returned, Bobadilla had him cast into jail, with 
manacles on his arms and fetters on his feet. After a further inquest the 
commissioner sent the three brothers, in chains, to Spain (October 1, 1500). 
Arriving at Cadiz, Columbus wrote a pitiful letter to friends at court: 


It is now seventeen years since I came to serve these princes with 
the Enterprise of the Indies. They made me pass eight of them in 
discussion, and at the end rejected it as a thing of jest. Nonetheless I 
persisted therein.... . Over there I have placed under their sovereignty 
more land than there is in Africa and Europe, and more than 1,700 
islands.... In seven years I, by the divine will, made that conquest. At a 
time when I was entitled to expect rewards and retirement, I was 
incontinently arrested and sent home loaded with chains.... . The 
accusation was brought out of malice on the basis of charges made by 
civilians who had revolted and wished to take possession of the 


I beg your graces, with the zeal of faithful Christians in whom their 
Highnesses have confidence, to read all my papers, and to consider 
how I, who came from so far to serve these princes .... now at the end 
of my days have been despoiled of my honor and my property without 
cause, wherein is neither justice nor mercy. !3 


Ferdinand was busy dividing the Kingdom of Naples with Louis XII; six 
weeks went by before he ordered Columbus and his brothers released, and 
summoned them to court. King and Queen received them in the Alhambra, 
consoled them, and restored them to affluence, but not to their former authority 
in the New World. By the Capitulations or agreement that they had signed in 
1492, the sovereigns were bound to leave Columbus full authority in the lands he 
had discovered, but they felt that he was no longer fit to exercise it. They named 
Don Nicolas de Ovando as new governor of the Indies; however, they allowed 


the Admiral to collect all his property rights at Santo Domingo, and all that was 
hitherto due him of the gold diggings and trade. Columbus lived the rest of his 
life a rich man. 

But he was not content. He importuned the King and Queen for one more 
fleet; and though they were not yet clear that the “Enterprise of the Indies” 
would bring them a net gain, they felt that they owed him another trial. On May 
9, 1502, from Cadiz, Columbus began his fourth voyage, with four ships and 140 
men, including his brother Bartolomé and his son Fernando. On June 15 he 
sighted Martinique. On June 29, feeling a storm in the air and in his joints, he 
anchored off a sheltered spot of the Haitian shore near Santo Domingo. A fleet 
of thirty ships was in the main harbor, about to sail for Spain. Columbus sent 
word to the governor that a hurricane was brewing, and advised him to detain the 
vessels for a while. Ovando rejected the warnings and dispatched the fleet. The 
hurricane arrived; the Admiral’s ships survived it with minor damage; of the 
governor’s fleet all vessels but one were wrecked; 500 lives were lost, including 
Bobadilla’s; and a rich cargo of gold was surrendered to the sea. 

Columbus now began, unsuspectingly, the most arduous and tragic months in 
his troubled career. Continuing westward, he reached Honduras, and explored 
the coast of Nicaragua and Costa Rica in the hope of finding a strait that would 
let him circumnavigate the earth. On December 5, 1502, a tempest of wind and 
rain arose, whose mad force is vividly described in Columbus’s journal: 


For nine days I was as one lost, without any hope of life. Eyes 
never beheld the sea so high, angry, and covered with foam. The wind 
not only prevented our progress, but offered no opportunity to run 
behind any headland for shelter; hence we were forced to keep out in 
this bloody ocean, seething like a pot on a hot fire. Never did the sky 
look more terrible; for one whole day and night it blazed like a 
furnace, and the lightning broke forth with such violence that each 
time I wondered if it had carried off my spars and sails; the flashes 
came with such fury and frightfulness that we all thought that the ships 
would be blasted. All this time the water never ceased to fall from the 
sky; I do not say it rained, for it was like another deluge. The men 
were so worn out that they longed for death to end their dreadful 
suffering. 14 


To add to the terror of wind, water, lightning, and rocky reefs near by, a 
waterspout—a spray-spreading “twister” in the sea—appeared, perilously close 
to the ships, and shooting water “up to the clouds.” Columbus took out his Bible, 


and read from it how Christ had stilled the storm at Capernaum; then he 
exorcized the waterspout by tracing with his sword a cross in the sky, 
whereupon, we are told, the tower of water collapsed. After twelve awful days 
the fury passed, and the fleet rested in a harbor near the present eastern end of 
the Panama Canal. There Columbus and his men celebrated sadly the Christmas 
of 1502 and the New Year’s Day of 1503, not knowing that the Pacific was only 
forty miles away. 

Further misfortunes came. Thirteen sailors, rowing the flagship’s boat up a 
river to find fresh water, were attacked by Indians; all but one of the Spaniards 
were killed, and the boat was lost. Two vessels had to be abandoned as too 
worm-eaten to be seaworthy; the other two leaked so badly that the pumps had to 
be worked night and day. Finally the worms proved stronger than the men, and 
these surviving ships had to be beached on a shore of Jamaica (June 25, 1503). 
There the hapless crew remained a year and five days, depending for food on the 
precarious friendship of the natives, who themselves had little to spare. Diego 
Mendez, whose calm courage in all this adversity kept Columbus from complete 
despair, volunteered to lead six Christians and ten Indians in a dugout canoe 455 
miles—eighty of them out of sight of land—to Santo Domingo to solicit aid. On 
that venture their water ran out, and several Indians died. Mendez reached his 
goal, but Ovando would not or could not spare a vessel till May 1504, to go to 
the Admiral’s relief. By February the Jamaica Indians had reduced their gifts of 
food to the stranded crew to the point where the Spaniards began to starve. 
Columbus had with him Regiomontanus’s Ephemerides, which calculated a 
lunar eclipse for February 29. He called in the native chiefs, and warned them 
that God, in His anger at their letting his men starve, was about to blot out the 
moon. They scoffed, but when the eclipse began they hurriedly brought food to 
the ships. Columbus reassured them, saying that he had prayed to God to restore 
the moon, and had promised Him that the Indians would properly feed the 
Christians thereafter. The moon reappeared. 

Four more months passed before help came; even then the ship that Ovando 
sent leaked so badly that it was barely able to return to Santo Domingo. 
Columbus, with his brother and son, sailed in a stouter vessel to Spain, arriving 
November 7 after a long and stormy voyage. The King and Queen were 
disappointed that he had not found more gold, or a strait to the Indian Ocean; 
and neither Ferdinand nor Isabella, who was dying, had time to receive the 
white-haired sailor finally home from the sea. His “tenths” from Haiti were still 
paid to him; he suffered from arthritis, but not from poverty. When at last 
Ferdinand consented to see him Columbus, older than his fifty-eight years, could 
hardly bear the long journey to the court at Segovia. He demanded all the titles, 


rights, and revenues promised him in 1492. The King demurred, and offered him 
a rich estate in Castile; Columbus refused. He followed the court to Salamanca 
and Valladolid; and there, broken in body and heart, he died, May 20, 1506. No 
man had ever so remade the map of the earth. 


IV. THE NEW PERSPECTIVE 


Now that he had shown the way, a hundred other mariners rushed to the New 
World. That name was apparently first used by a Florentine merchant whose 
own name now describes the Americas. Amerigo Vespucci was sent to Spain by 
the Medici to straighten out the affairs of a Florentine banker. In 1495 he won a 
contract to fit out twelve vessels for Ferdinand. He caught the exploration fever, 
and in letters later (1503-04) written to friends in Florence, he claimed that he 
had made four voyages to what he termed novo mondo, and that on one of these, 
on June 16, 1497, he had touched the mainland of South America. As John 
Cabot reached Cape Breton Island, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, on June 24, 
1497, and Columbus sighted Venezuela in 1498, Vespucci’s account would give 
him the credit of being the first European to reach the mainland of the Western 
Hemisphere since Leif Ericsson (c. 1000). Confusion and inaccuracies in 
Vespucci’s reports have cast doubt on his claims; but it is noteworthy that in 
1505 Columbus, who by that time should have been able to judge Vespucci’s 
reliability, entrusted him with a letter to the Admiral’s son Diego.!5 In 1508 
Vespucci was made piloto mayor—chief of all the pilots—of Spain, and held 
that position till his death. 

A Latin version of one of his letters was printed at Saint-Dié (Lorraine) in 
April 1507. Martin Waldseemiiller, professor of cosmography in the University 
of Saint-Dié, quoted the letter in his Cosmographiae introductio, which he 
published there in that year; he accepted Vespucci’s account as trustworthy, and 
suggested that the name Amerige or America should be given to what we now 
term South America. In 1538 Gerhardus Mercator applied America, on one of 
his famous maps, to all the Western Hemisphere. It is agreed that in 1499, if not 
in 1497, Vespucci, sailing with Alonso de Ojeda, explored the coast of 
Venezuela. In 1500, shortly after Cabral’s accidental discovery of Brazil, 
Vicente Pinzén, who had commanded the Nifia on Columbus’s first voyage, 
explored the Brazilian coast and discovered the Amazon. In 1513 Vasco Nufiez 
de Balboa sighted the Pacific, and Ponce de Leon, dreaming of a fountain of 
youth, discovered Florida. 


The discoveries begun by Henry the Navigator, advanced by Vasco da Gama, 
culminating in Columbus, and rounded out by Magellan effected the greatest 
commercial revolution in history before the coming of the airplane. The opening 
of the western and southern seas to navigation and trade ended the 
Mediterranean epoch in the history of civilization, and began the Atlantic era. As 
more and more of America’s gold came to Spain, economic decline progressed 
in the Mediterranean states, and even in those South German cities which, like 
Augsburg and Nuremberg, had been commercially tied with Italy. The Atlantic 
nations found in the New World an outlet for their surplus population, their 
reserve energy, and their criminals, and developed there avid markets for 
European goods. Industry was stimulated in Western Europe, and demanded the 
mechanical inventions, and better forms of power, that made the Industrial 
Revolution. New plants came from America to enrich European agriculture—the 
potato, tomato, artichoke, squash, maize. The influx of gold and silver raised 
prices, encouraged manufacturers, harassed workers, creditors, and feudal lords, 
and generated and ruined Spain’s dream of dominating the world. 

The moral and mental effects of the explorations rivaled the economic and 
political results. Christianity was spread over a vast hemisphere, so that the 
Roman Catholic Church gained more adherents in the New World than the 
Reformation took from her in the Old. The Spanish and Portuguese languages 
were given to Latin America, and produced there vigorous independent 
literatures. European morals were not improved by the discoveries; the lawless 
brutality of the colonists flowed back to Europe with returning seamen and 
settlers, and brought an intensification of violence and sexual irregularity. The 
European intellect was powerfully moved by the revelation of so many peoples, 
customs, and cults; the dogmas of the great religions suffered by mutual 
attrition; and even while Protestants and Catholics raised their hostile certainties 
to ruinous wars, those certitudes were melting away into the doubts and 
consequent tolerance of the Enlightenment. 

Above all, a pride of achievement inspired the human mind just when 
Copernicus was about to reduce the cosmic importance of the earth and its 
inhabitants. Men felt that the world of matter had been conquered by the courage 
of the human mind. The medieval motto for Gibraltar—ne plus ultra—was 
denied by abbreviation; it became now plus ultra—more beyond. All limits were 
removed; all the world was open; everything seemed possible. Now, with a bold 
and optimistic surge, modern history began 


I. All these private contributions were later repaid by the government. Santander was summoned before the 
Inquisition July 17, 1491, on charges unknown; he was “reconciled,” but apparently relapsed into heresy or 
Judaism, for all his property was confiscated; Ferdinand, however, restored it to his children.8 


CHAPTER XIV 
Erasmus the Forerunner 
1469-1517 


I. THE EDUCATION OF A HUMANIST 


Tue greatest of the humanists was born in or near Rotterdam in 1466 or 1469, 
the second and natural son of Gerard, a clerk in minor orders, and of Margaret, 
the widowed daughter of a physician. Apparently the father became a priest 
shortly after this contretemps. We do not know how the boy came by the fond 
name of Desiderius Erasmus, meaning the desired beloved. His first teachers 
taught him to read and write Dutch, but when he went to study with the Brethren 
of the Common Life at Deventer he was fined for speaking his native tongue; 
there Latin was the piéce de résistance, and piety was as rigorous as discipline. 
Nevertheless the Brethren encouraged the study of selected pagan classics, and 
Erasmus began at Deventer to acquire his astonishing command of the Latin 
language and literature. 

About 1484 both his parents died. The father left a modest estate to his two 
sons, but their guardians absorbed most of it, and steered the youths into a 
monastic career as one requiring no patrimony at all. They protested, wishing to 
go to a university; finally they were persuaded—Erasmus, we are told, by the 
promise of access to many books. The older son accepted his fate, and rose to be 
(Erasmus reported) strenuus compotor nec scortator ignavus—‘“a mighty toper 
and no mean fornicator.”! Desiderius took vows as an Augustinian canon in the 
priory of Emmaus at Steyn. He tried hard to like monastic life, even wrote an 
essay De contemptu mundi to convince himself that a monastery was just the 
place for a lad of avid spirit and queasy stomach. But his stomach complained of 
fasts and turned at the smell of fish; the vow of obedience proved yet more 
irksome than that of chastity; and perhaps the monastic library ran short on 
classics. The kindly prior took pity on him, and lent him as secretary to Henry of 
Bergen, Bishop of Cambrai. Erasmus now (1492) accepted ordination as a priest. 

But wherever he was he had one foot elsewhere.? He envied the young men 
who had gone on from their local schooling to universities. Paris exuded an 
aroma of learning and lust that could intoxicate keen senses across great 
distances. After some years of able service, Desiderius induced the Bishop to 
send him to the University of Paris, armed with just enough money to survive. 


He listened impatiently to lectures, but consumed the libraries. He attended plays 
and parties, and occasionally explored feminine charms;? he remarks, in one of 
his Colloquies, that the most pleasant way of learning French was from the filles 
de joie. 4 Nevertheless his strongest passion was for literature, the musical magic 
of words opening the door to a world of imagination and delight. He taught 
himself Greek; in time the Athens of Plato and Euripides, Zeno and Epicurus 
became as familiar to him as the Rome of Cicero, Horace, and Seneca; and both 
cities were almost as real to him as the left bank of the Seine. Seneca seemed to 
him as good a Christian as St. Paul, and a much better stylist (a point on which, 
perhaps, his taste was not quite sound). Wandering at will through the centuries, 
he discovered Lorenzo Valla, the Neapolitan Voltaire; he relished the elegant 
Latin and reckless audacity with which Valla had flayed the forgery of the 
“Donation of Constantine,” had noted serious errors in the Vulgate, and had 
debated whether epicureanism might not be the wisest modus vivendi; Erasmus 
himself would later startle theologians, and comfort some cardinals, by seeking 
to reconcile Epicurus and Christ.° Echoes of Duns Scotus and Ockham still 
resounded in Paris; nominalism was in the ascendant, and threatened such basic 
doctrines as transubstantiation and the Trinity. These escapades of thought 
damaged the young priest’s orthodoxy, leaving him not much more than a 
profound admiration for the ethics of Christ. 

His addiction to books was almost as expensive as a vice. To add to his 
allowance he gave private instruction to younger students, and went to live with 
one of them. Even so he had not enough to be comfortable. He importuned the 
Bishop of Cambrai: “My skin and my purse both need filling—the one with 
flesh, the other with coins. Act with your usual kindness”;® to which the Bishop 
responded with his usual moderation. One pupil, the Lord of Vere, invited him to 
his castle at Tournehem in Flanders; Erasmus was charmed to find in Lady Anne 
of Vere a patroness of genius; she recognized this condition in him, and helped 
him with a gift, which was soon consumed. Another rich pupil, Mount joy, took 
him to England (1499). There, in the great country houses of the aristocracy, the 
harassed scholar found a realm of refined pleasure that turned his monastic past 
into a shuddering memory. He reported his progress to a friend in Paris, in one 
of those innumerable, inimitable letters that are now his most living monument: 


We are getting on. If you are wise you too will fly over here.... If 
you only knew the blessings of Britain! .... To take one attraction out 
of many: there are nymphs here with divine features, so gentle and 
kind.... Moreover, there is a fashion that cannot be commended 
enough. Wherever you go you are received on all hands with kisses; 


when you leave you are dismissed with kisses; if you go back your 
salutes are returned to you.... Wherever a meeting takes place there are 
salutes in abundance; wherever you turn you are never without them. 
O Faustus! if you had once tasted how soft and fragrant those lips are, 
you would wish to be a traveler, not for ten years, like Solon, but for 
your whole life in England.” 


At Mountjoy’s house in Greenwich Erasmus met Thomas More, then only 
twenty-two, yet distinguished enough to secure the scholar an introduction to the 
future Henry VIII. At Oxford he was almost as charmed by the informal 
companionship of students and faculty as he had been by the embraces of 
country-house divinities. There he learned to love John Colet, who, though 
“assertor and champion of the old theology,” astonished his time by practicing 
Christianity. Erasmus was impressed by the progress of humanism in England: 


When I hear my Colet I seem to be listening to Plato himself. In 
Grocyn who does not marvel at such a perfect world of learning? What 
can be more acute, profound, and delicate than the judgment of 
Linacre? What has nature ever created more gentle, sweet, and happy 
than the genius of Thomas More? ® 


These men influenced Erasmus profoundly for his betterment. From a vain and 
flighty youth, drunk with the wine of the classics and the ambrosia of women, he 
was transformed into an earnest and painstaking scholar, anxious not merely for 
shillings and renown, but for some lasting and beneficent achievement. When he 
left England (January 1500) he had formed his resolve to study and edit the 
Greek text of the New Testament as the distilled essence of that real Christianity 
which, in the judgment of reformers and humanists alike, had been overlaid and 
concealed by the dogmas and accretions of centuries. 

His pleasant memory of this first visit to England was darkened by the final 
hour. At Dover, passing through the customs, the money that his English friends 
had given him, amounting to some £20 ($2,000?), was confiscated by the 
authorities, as the English law forbade the export of gold or silver. More, not yet 
a great lawyer, had mistakenly advised him that the prohibition applied only to 
English currency; and Erasmus had changed the pounds into French coins. 
Neither his stumbling English nor his prancing Latin availed to deflect the avid 
orthodoxy of the law; and Erasmus embarked for France practically penniless. “I 
suffered shipwreck,” he said, “before I went to sea.”9 


I. THE PERIPATETIC 


Stationing himself for a few months in Paris, he published his first significant 
work, Collectanea adagiorum, a collection of 818 adages or quotations, mostly 
from classical authors. The revival of learning—i.e., of ancient literature—had 
set a fashion of adoring one’s opinions with a snatch from some Greek or Latin 
author; we see the custom in extreme form in Montaigne’s Essays and Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy; it lingered into the eighteenth century in the forensic 
oratory of England. Erasmus accompanied each adage with a brief comment, 
usually pointed to current interest and salted with satiric wit; so, he observed, 
“priests are said in Scripture to devour the sins of the people; and they find sins 
so hard to digest that they must have the best wine to wash them down.”!0 The 
book was a boon to writers and speakers; it sold so well that for a year Erasmus 
could feed himself unaided. Moreover, Archbishop Warham, relishing the book 
despite its barbs, sent the author a gift of money and offered him a benefice in 
England; Erasmus, however, was not prepared to abandon the Continent for an 
island. In the next eight years he published several revisions of the Adagia, 
expanding it to 3,260 entries. Sixty editions appeared in his lifetime; translations 
were issued from the original Latin into English, French, Italian, German, and 
Dutch; altogether it was among the “best sellers” of its time. 

Even so the proceeds were meager; and food was not enough. Pinched for 
pounds, Erasmus wrote (December 12, 1500) to his friend James Batt, who was 
tutoring a son of the Lady Anne of Vere, asking him to 


point out to her how much more credit I shall do her by my learning 
than the other divines whom she maintains. They preach ordinary 
sermons; I write what will live forever. They, with their silly rubbish, 
are heard in one or two churches; my works will be read by all who 
know Latin and Greek in every country in the world. Such unlearned 
ecclesiastics abound everywhere; men like me are scarcely found in 
many centuries. Repeat all this to her unless you are too superstitious 
to tell a few fibs for a friend.!! 


When this approach failed, he wrote again in January, suggesting that Batt tell 
the lady that Erasmus was losing his eyesight, and adding: “Send me four or five 
gold pieces of your own, which you will recover out of the Lady’s money.”!2 As 
Batt did not enter this trap, Erasmus wrote directly to the lady, comparing her 
with the noblest heroines of history and the fairest concubines of Solomon, and 


predicting for her an eternity of fame.!2 To this ultimate vanity she succumbed; 
Erasmus received a substantial gift, and recovered his eyesight. The custom of 
the time forgave a writer for begging aid from patrons, since publishers were not 
yet equipped to sustain even widely read authors. Erasmus could have had 
benefices, episcopacies, even, later, a cardinal’s hat; he refused such offers time 
and again in order to remain a “free lance,” intellectually fetterless. He preferred 
to beg in freedom rather than decay in bonds. 

In 1502, fleeing plague, Erasmus moved to Louvain. Adrian of Utrecht, head 
of the university, offered him a professorship; Erasmus declined. Returning to 
Paris, he settled down to earn his living by his pen—one of the earliest modern 
attempts at that reckless enterprise. He translated Cicero’s Offices, Euripides’ 
Hecuba, and Lucian’s Dialogues. Doubtless this jolly skeptic shared in forming 
Erasmus’ mind and style. In 1504 Erasmus wrote to a friend: 


Good heavens! with what humor, with what rapidity does Lucian deal 
his blows, turning everything to ridicule, and letting nothing pass 
without a touch of mockery. His hardest strokes are aimed at the 
philosophers... on account of their supernatural assumptions, and at the 
Stoics for their intolerable arrogance.... . He uses no less liberty in 
deriding the gods, whence the surname of atheist was bestowed upon 
him—an honorable distinction coming from the impious and 
superstitious. 14 


On a second visit to England (1505-06) he joined Colet in a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. Thomas a Becket at Canterbury. Describing this trip under fictitious 
names in one of his Colloquies, he told how “Gratian” (Colet) offended their 
monastic guide by suggesting that some of the wealth that adomed the cathedral 
might be used to alleviate poverty in Canterbury; how the monk showed them 
milk that had really come from the Virgin’s breast, and “an amazing quantity of 
bones,” all of which had to be kissed reverently; how Gratian balked at kissing 
an old shoe that Becket was said to have worn; and how, as a climactic favor and 
a sacred souvenir the guide offered Gratian a cloth allegedly used by the saint to 
wipe his brow and blow his nose, and still showing evidences thereof, whereat 
Gratian grimaced and rebelled. The two humanists, mourning for humanity, 
returned to London.1!5 

Good fortune came to Erasmus there. Henry VII’s physician was sending two 
sons to Italy; Erasmus was engaged to accompany them as “general guide and 
supervisor.” He stayed with the lads at Bologna for a year, devouring the 
libraries, and adding daily to his fame for learning, Latinity, and wit. Till this 


time he had worn the garb of an Augustinian canon—black robe, mantle, and 
cowl, and a white hood usually carried on the arm; now (1506) he discarded 
these for the less conspicuous dress of a secular priest, and claimed to have 
received permission for this change from Pope Julius II, then in Bologna as a 
military conqueror. For reasons unknown to us he returned to England in 1506, 
and lectured on Greek at Cambridge. But in 1508 we find him again in Italy— 
preparing an enlarged edition of his Adagia for the press of Aldus Manutius in 
Venice. Passing on to Rome (1509), he was charmed by the easy life, fine 
manners, and intellectual cultivation of the cardinals. He was amused—as 
Luther, in Rome the year before, had been shocked—by the inroads that pagan 
themes and ways had made in the capital of Christendom. What offended 
Erasmus more was the martial policy, ardor, and pursuits of Julius II; there he 
agreed with Luther; but he agreed also with the cardinals, who warmly approved 
the frequent absences of the pugnacious Pope. They welcomed Erasmus to their 
social gatherings, and offered him some ecclesiastical sinecure if he would settle 
in Rome. 

Just as he was learning to love the Eternal City, Mountjoy sent him word that 
Henry VII had died, that the friend of the humanists had become Henry VIII, and 
that all doors and preferments would now be open to Erasmus if he would come 
back to England. And along with Mountjoy’s letter came one from Henry VIII 
himself: 


Our acquaintance began when I was a boy. The regard which I then 
learned to feel for you has been increased by the honorable mention 
you have made of me in your writings, and by the use to which you 
have applied your talents in the advancement of Christian truth. So far 
you have borne your burden alone; give me now the pleasure of 
assisting and protecting you so far as my power extends.... . Your 
welfare is precious to us all.... I propose therefore that you abandon all 
thought of settling elsewhere. Come to England, and assure yourself of 
a hearty welcome. You shall name your own terms; they shall be as 
liberal and honorable as you please. I recollect that you once said that 
when you were tired of wandering you would make this country the 
home of your old age. I beseech you, by all that is holy and good, carry 
out this promise of yours. We have not now to learn the value of either 
your acquirements or your advice. We shall regard your presence 
among us as the most precious possession that we have.... . You 
require your leisure for yourself; we shall ask nothing of you save to 


make our realm your home.... . Come to me, therefore, my dear 
Erasmus, and let your presence be your answer to my invitation.!6 


How could so courteous and generous an invitation be refused? Even if Rome 
made him a cardinal, Erasmus’ tongue would be tied; in England, surrounded by 
influential friends and protected by a powerful king, he might write more freely 
and yet be safe. Half reluctantly he bade farewell to the humanists of Rome, to 
the great palaces and libraries, to the cardinals who had favored him. He made 
his way again over the Alps, and to Paris, and to England. 


Il. THE SATIRIST 


He stayed there five years, and in all that time he received from the King 
nothing more than an occasional salutation. Was Henry too busy with foreign 
relations or domestic relatives? Erasmus waited and fretted. Mountjoy came to 
the rescue with a gift; Warham dowered him with the revenues of a parish in 
Kent; and John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester and Chancellor of Cambridge 
University, appointed him professor of Greek at £13 ($1,300) a year. To raise 
this income to the maintenance of a servant and a horse, Erasmus dedicated his 
publications to his friends, who responded ever inadequately. 

In the first year of this third sojourn in England, and in the home of Thomas 
More, Erasmus wrote in seven days his most famous book, The Praise of Folly. 
Its Latinized Greek title, Encomium Moriae, was a pun on More’s name, but 
moros was Greek for fool, and moria for folly. Erasmus kept the work in 
manuscript for two years, then went briefly to Paris to have it printed (1511). 
Forty editions were published in his lifetime; there were a dozen translations; 
Rabelais devoured it; as late as 1632 Milton found it “in everyone’s hand” at 
Cambridge. 

Moria in Erasmus’ use meant not only folly, absurdity, ignorance, and 
stupidity, but impulse, instinct, emotion, and unlettered simplicity, as against 
wisdom, reason, calculation, intellect. The whole human race, we are reminded, 
owes its existence to folly, for what is so absurd as the male’s polymorphous 
pursuit of the female, his feverish idealization of her flesh, his goatish passion 
for copulation? What man in his senses would pay for such detumescence with 
the lifelong bondage of monogamy? What woman in her senses would pay for it 
with the pains and tribulations of motherhood? Is it not ridiculous that humanity 
should be the accidental by-product of this mutual attrition? If men and women 
paused to reason, all would be lost.!7 


This illustrates the necessity of folly, and the foolishness of wisdom. Would 
bravery exist if reason ruled?!8 Would happiness be possible?—or was 
Ecclesiastes right in believing that “he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow, and in much wisdom is much grief”? Who would be happy if he knew 
the future? Fortunately science and philosophy are failures, are ignored by the 
people, and do no great damage to the vital ignorance of the race. The 
astronomers “will give you to a hair’s breadth the dimensions of the sun, moon, 
and stars, as easily as they would do that of a flagon or a pipkin,” but “nature 
laughs at their puny conjectures.”!9 The philosophers confound the confused and 
darken the obscure; they lavish time and wit upon logical and metaphysical 
subtleties with no result but wind; we should send them, rather than our soldiers, 
against the Turks, who would retreat in terror before such bewildering 
verbosity.22 The physicians are no better; “their whole art as now practiced is 
one incorporated compound of imposture and craft.”2! As for the theologians, 
they 


will tell you to a tittle all the successive proceedings of Omnipotence 
in the creation of the universe; they will explain the precise manner of 
original sin being derived from our first parents; they will satisfy you 
as to how .... our Saviour was conceived in the Virgin’s womb, and 
will demonstrate, in the consecrated wafer, how accidents may subsist 
without a subject.... how one body can be in several places at the same 
time, and how Christ’s body in heaven differs from His body on the 
cross or in the sacrament.22 


Think also of the nonsense purveyed as miracles and prodigies—apparitions, 
curative shrines, evocations of Satan, and “such like bugbears of superstition.” 


These absurdities .... are a good trade, and procure a comfortable 
income to such priests and friars as by this craft get their gain.... . 
What shall I say of such as cry up and maintain the cheat of pardons 
and indulgences?—that by these compute the time of each soul’s 
residence in purgatory, and assign them a longer or shorter 
continuance according as they purchase more or fewer of these paltry 
pardons and saleable exemptions? Or what can be said bad enough of 
others who pretend that by the force of such magical charms, or by the 
fumbling over their beads in the rehearsal of such and such petitions 
(which some religious impostors invented, either for diversion, or, 
what is more likely, for advantage), they shall procure riches, honors, 


pleasure, long life, and lusty old age, nay, after death, a seat at the 
right hand of the Saviour?23 


The satire runs on at the expense of monks, friars, inquisitors, cardinals, 
popes. Monks pester the people with begging, and think to take heaven by a 
siege of soporific psalmodies. The secular clergy hunger and thirst after money; 
“they are most subtle in the craft of getting .... tithes, offerings, perquisites, 
etc.”24 All ranks and varieties of the clergy agree in putting witches to death. 
The popes have lost any resemblance to the Apostles in “their riches, honors, 
jurisdictions, offices, dispensations, licenses, indulgences .... ceremonies and 
tithes, excommunications and interdicts,” their lust for legacies, their worldly 
diplomacy and bloody wars.2° How could such a Church survive except through 
the folly, the gullible simplicity of mankind?26 

The Praise of Folly stirred the theologians to an understandable fury. “You 
should know,” wrote Martin Dropsius to Erasmus, “that your Moria has excited 
a great disturbance even among those who were formerly your most devoted 
admirers.”27 But the satire in this gay devastation was mild compared to that 
which marked Erasmus’ next outburst. The third and final year of his teaching at 
Cambridge (1513) was the year of Pope Julius II’s death. In 1514 there appeared 
in Paris a skit or dialogue called Julius exclusus. Erasmus made every effort, 
short of explicit denial, to conceal his authorship, but the manuscript had 
circulated among his friends, and More unguardedly listed it among Erasmus’ 
works.28 It may stand here as perhaps an extreme sample of Erasmus the satirist. 
The dead warrior-pope finds the gates of heaven closed against him by an 
obstinate St. Peter. 


Julius: Enough of this. I am Julius the Ligurian, P.M..... 

Peter: P.M! What is that? Pestis maxima? 

J: Pontifex Maximus, you rascal. 

P: If you are three times Maximus... you can’t get in here unless 
you are Optimus also. 

J: Impertinence! You, who have been no more than Sanctus all 
these ages—and I Sanctissimus, Sanctissimus Dominus, Sanctitas, 
Holiness itself, with bulls to show it. 

P: Is there no difference between being holy and being called Holy? 
.. . Let me look a little closer. Hum! Signs of impiety aplenty... 
Priest’s cassock, but bloody armor beneath it; eyes savage, mouth 
insolent, forehead brazen, body scarred with sins all over, breath 
loaded with wine, health broken with debauchery. Ay, threaten as you 


will, I will tell you what you are.... You are Julius the Emperor come 
back from hell..... 

J: Make an end, or I will excommunicate you..... 

P:; Excommunicate me? By what right, I would know? 

j: The best of rights. You are only a priest, perhaps not that—you 
cannot consecrate. Open, I say! 

P: You must show your merits first.... 

J: What do you mean by merits? 

P: Have you taught true doctrine? 

J: Not 1.1 have been too busy fighting. There are monks to took 
after doctrine, if that is of any consequence. 

P: Have you gained souls to Christ by pure example? 

J: [have sent a good many to Tartarus. 

P: Have you worked any miracles? 

J: Pshaw! Miracles are out of date. 

P: Have you been diligent in your prayers? 

J: The invincible Julius ought not to answer a beggarly fisherman. 
However, you shall know who and what I am. First, I am a Ligurian, 
and not a Jew like you. My mother was a sister of the great Pope 
Sixtus IV. The pope made me a rich man out of Church property. I 
became a cardinal. I had my misfortunes. I had the French pox. I was 
banished, hunted out of my country, but I knew all along that I should 
come to be pope.... It came true, partly with French help, partly with 
money which I borrowed at interest, partly with promises. Croesus 
could not have produced all the money that was wanted. The bankers 
will tell you about that. But I succeeded.... And I have done more for 
the Church and Christ than any pope before me. 

P: What did you do? 

J: I raised the revenue. I invented new offices and sold them.... I 
recoined the currency and made a great sum that way. Nothing can be 
done without money. Then I annexed Bologna to the Holy See.... I set 
all the princes of Europe by the ears. I tore up treaties, and kept great 
armies in the field. I covered Rome with palaces, and left five millions 
in the treasury behind me.... 

P: Why did you take Bologna? 

J: Because I wanted the revenue... 

P: And how about Ferrara? 

J: The duke was an ungrateful wretch. He accused me of simony, 
called me a pederast.... I wanted the duchy of Ferrara for a son of my 


own, who could be depended upon to be true to the Church, and who 
had just poniarded the Cardinal of Pavia. 

P: What? Popes with wives and children? 

J: Wives? No, not wives, but why not children? ... 

P: Were you guilty of the crimes of which they accused you? 

J: That is nothing to the purpose..... 

P: Is there no way of removing a wicked pope? 

J: Absurd! Who can remove the highest authority of all?... A pope 
can be corrected only by a general council, but no general council can 
be held without the pope’s consent.... Thus he cannot be deposed for 
any crime whatsoever. 

P: Not for murder? 

J: No, not even if it were parricide. 

P: Not for fornication? 

J: Not for incest. 

P: Not for simony? 

J: Not for 600 acts of simony. 

P: Not for poisoning? 

J: No, nor for sacrilege. 

P: Not for all these crimes gathered in a single person? 

J: Add 600 more to them, there is no power that can depose the 
pope. 

P: A novel privilege for my successors—to be the wickedest of 
men, yet be safe from punishment. So much the unhappier the Church 
that cannot shake such a monster off its shoulders.... . The people 
ought to rise with paving stones and dash such a wretch’s brains out.... 
If Satan needed a vicar he could find none fitter than you. What sign 
have you ever shown of an apostle? 

J: Is it not apostolic to increase Christ’s Church? ... 

P: How have you increased the Church? .... 

J: I filled Rome with palaces .... troops of servants, armies, offices. 


P: The Church had nothing of this when it was founded by Christ... 

J: You are thinking of the old affair when you starved as pope, with 
a handful of poor hunted bishops about you. Time has changed all 
that., .. Look now at our gorgeous churches .... bishops like kings .... 
cardinals gloriously attended, horses and mules checked with gold and 
jewels and shod with gold and silver. Beyond all, myself, Supreme 
Pontiff, borne on soldiers’ shoulders in a golden chair, and waving my 


hand majestically to adoring crowds. Hearken to the roar of the 
cannon, the bugle notes, the boom of the drums. Observe the military 
engines, the shouting populace, torches blazing in street and square, 
and the kings of the earth scarce admitted to kiss my Holiness’s foot... 
Look at all this, and tell me, is it not magnificent? .... You perceive 
what a poor wretch of a bishop you are, compared to me. 

P: Insolent wretch! Fraud, usury, and cunning made you pope.... I 
brought heathen Rome to acknowledge Christ; you have made it 
heathen again. Paul did not talk of the cities he had stormed, the 
legions he had slaughtered... he talked of shipwrecks, bonds, disgraces, 
stripes; these were his apostolic triumphs, these were the glories of a 
Christian general. When he boasted it was of the souls he had 
recovered from Satan, not of his piles of ducats..... 

J: All this is news to me. 

P: Very likely. With your treaties and your protocols, your armies 
and your victories, you had no time to read the Gospels.... . You 
pretend to be a Christian, you are no better than a Turk; you think like 
a Turk, you are as licentious as a Turk. If there is any difference you 
are WOTSE. ... 

J: Then you won’t open the gates? 

P: Sooner to anyone else than to such as you..... 

J: If you don’t give in I will take your place by storm. They are 
making fine havoc below just now; I shall soon have 60,000 ghosts 
behind me. 

P: O wretched man! O miserable Church!... I am not surprised that 
so few now apply here for admission, when the Church has such 
rulers. Yet there must be good in the world, too, when such a sink of 
iniquity can be honored merely because he bears the name of pope.29 


This, of course, is outrageously one-sided. No such unredeemed rascal as was 
here represented could have freed Italy from her invaders, replaced the old St. 
Peter’s with the new, discovered, directed, and developed Michelangelo and 
Raphael, united Christian and classic civilization in the Stanze of the Vatican, 
and offered to Raphael’s skill that visage of profound thought and exhausting 
care pictured in the incomparable portrait of Julius in the Uffizi Gallery. And 
poor Erasmus, calling all priests to apostolic poverty while himself importuning 
his friends for coin! That a priest should pen so savage an indictment of a pope 
reveals the rebellious mood of the time. In 1518—year 2 of Luther—Peter Gillis 
wrote to Erasmus from Antwerp: “The Julius exciusus is for sale everywhere 


here. Everyone is buying it, everyone is talking of it.” 30 No wonder the 
Reformers later reproached Erasmus for having sounded the tocsin of revolt and 
then himself fled. 

In 1514 another product of Erasmus’ pen startled the intellectual world of 
Western Europe. From 1497 onward he had composed informal dialogues, 
professedly to teach Latin style and conversation, but incidentally discussing a 
rich variety of lively topics guaranteed to rouse schoolboys from their daily 
slumbers. His friend Beatus Rhenanus, with his permission, published a series of 
these as  Familiarium  colloquiorum  formulae—“Forms of Familiar 
Conversations, by Erasmus of Rotterdam, useful not only for polishing a boy’s 
speech but for building his character.” Later editions added more colloquies, so 
that they became Erasmus’ most substantial composition. 

They are a strange concoction—serious discussions of marriage and morals, 
exhortations to piety, exposés of absurdities and abuses in human conduct and 
belief, with a sprinkling of pungent or risqué jokes—all in a chatty and idiomatic 
Latin which must have been harder to write than the formal language of learned 
discourse. An English translator in 1724 judged “no book fitter to read which 
does, in so delightful and instructing a manner, utterly overthrow almost all the 
Popish Opinions and Superstitions.”2! This slightly overstates the point, but 
certainly Erasmus, in his gay way, used his “textbook of Latin style” to attack 
again the shortcomings of the clergy. He condemned relic-mongering, the 
misuse of excommunication, the acquisitiveness of prelates and priests, the false 
miracles foisted upon the credulous, the cult of saints for worldly ends, the 
excesses of fasting, the shocking contrasts between the Christianity of the 
Church and the Christianity of Christ.32 He made a prostitute praise monks as 
her most faithful clients.3° He warned a young lady who wished to keep her 
virginity that she should avoid “those brawny, swill-bellied monks.... Chastity is 
more endangered in the cloister than out of it.”34 He deplored the exaltation of 
virginity, and sang a paean to married love as superior to celibacy. He mourned 
that men so carefully mated good horses with good, but, in marriages of 
financial convenience, wed healthy maids to sickly men; and he proposed to 
forbid marriage to syphilitics or persons with any other serious disability or 
disease.2° Mingled with these sober reflections were passages of broad humor. 
Boys were advised to salute people when they sneezed, but not when they 
“broke wind backward”;36 and a pregnant woman was hailed with a unique 
blessing: “Heaven grant that this burden that you carry .... may have as easy an 
exit as it had an entrance.”37 Circumcision was recommended, “for it moderates 
the itch of coition.” A long dialogue between “The Young Man and the Harlot’ 
endeb reasssuringly with the lady’s reform. 


Critics complained that these colloquies were a very reckless way of teaching 
Latin style. One alleged that all the youth of Freiburg were being corrupted by 
them.38 Charles V made their use in school a crime punishable with death. 
Luther here agreed with the Emperor: “On my deathbed I shall forbid my sons to 
read Erasmus’ Colloquies” The furore assured the book’s success; 24,000 copies 
were sold soon after publication; till 1550 only the Bible outsold it. Meanwhile 
Erasmus had almost made the Bible his own. 


IV. THE SCHOLAR 


He left England in July 1514, and made his way through fog and customs to 
Calais. There he received from the prior of his forgotten monastery at Steyn a 
letter suggesting that his leave of absence had long since expired, and that he had 
better return to spend his remaining years in repentant piety. He was alarmed, for 
in canon law the prior might call upon secular power to drag him back to his 
cell. Erasmus excused himself, and the prior did not press the matter; but to 
avoid a recurrence of the embarrassment the wandering scholar asked his 
influential English friends to secure for him, from Leo X, a dispensation from 
his obligations as a monk. 

While these negotiations were proceeding, Erasmus made his way up the 
Rhine to Basel, and offered to Froben the printer the manuscript of his most 
important production—a critical revision of the Greek text of the New 
Testament, with a new Latin translation and a commentary. It was a labor of 
love, pride, and risk for author and publisher alike: the preparation had taken 
years, the printing and editing would be laborious and expensive, the 
presumption to improve upon Jerome’s Latin version, long sanctified as the 
“Vulgate,” might be condemned by the Church, and the sales would probably 
fail to meet the costs. Erasmus reduced one hazard by dedicating the work to 
Leo X. In February 1516, Froben at last brought out Novum Instrumentum omne, 
diligenter ab Erasmo Rot. recognitum et emendatum. A later edition (1518) 
changed Instrumentum to Testamentum. In parallel columns Erasmus presented 
the Greek text as revised by him, and his Latin translation. His knowledge of 
Greek was imperfect, and he shared with the typesetters the responsibility for 
many errors; from the standpoint of scholarship this first edition of the Greek 
New Testament to be published in print was inferior to that which a corps of 
scholars had completed and printed for Cardinal Ximenes in 1514, but which 
was not given to the public till 1522. These two works marked the application of 


humanistic learning to the early literature of Christianity, and the beginning of 
that Biblical criticism which in the nineteenth century restored the Bible to 
human authorship and fallibility 

Erasmus’ notes were published in a separate volume. They were written in 
clear and idiomatic Latin, intelligible to all college graduates at the time, and 
were widely read. Though generally orthodox, they anticipated many findings of 
later research. In his first edition he omitted the famous Comma Johanneum (I 
John 5:7), which affirmed the Trinity but is rejected by the Standard Revised 
Version today as a fourth-century interpolation. He printed, but marked as 
probably spurious, the story of the woman taken in adultery (John 7:53; 8:11), 
and the last twelve verses of the Gospel of Mark. He repeatedly signalized the 
difference between primitive and current Christianity. So on Matthew 23:27, he 
commented: 


What would Jerome say could he see the Virgin’s milk exhibited 
for money, with as much honor paid to it as to the consecrated body of 
Christ; the miraculous oils; the portions of the true cross, enough, if 
collected, to freight a large ship? Here we have the hood of St. Francis, 
there our Lady’s petticoat, or St. Anne’s comb .... not presented as 
innocent aids to religion, but as the substance of religion itself—and 
all through the avarice of priests and the hypocrisy of monks playing 
upon the credulity of the people. 


Noting that Matthew 19:12 (“Some have made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake”) was alleged to counsel monastic celibacy, Erasmus 
wrote: 


In this class we include those who by fraud or intimidation have 
been thrust into that life of celibacy where they were allowed to 
fornicate but not to marry; so that if they openly keep a concubine they 
are Christian priests, but if they take a wife they are burned. In my 
opinion parents who intend their children for celibate priesthood 
would be much kinder to castrate them in infancy, rather than to 
expose them whole against their will to this temptation to lust.39 


And on I Timothy 3:2 : 


There are priests now in vast numbers, enormous herds of them, 
seculars and regulars, and it is notorious that very few of them are 


chaste. The great proportion fall into lust and incest and open 
profligacy. It would surely be better if those who cannot be continent 
should be allowed lawful wives of their own, and so escape this foul 
and miserable pollution.49 


Finally, in a note on Matthew 11:30, Erasmus sounded the basic note of the 
Reformers—the return from the Church to Christ: 


Truly the yoke of Christ would be sweet, and his burden light, if 
petty human institutions added nothing to what he himself imposed. 
He commanded us nothing save love for one another, and there is 
nothing so bitter that affection does not soften and sweeten it. 
Everything according to nature is easily borne, and nothing accords 
better with the nature of man than the philosophy of Christ, of which 
the sole end is to give back to fallen nature its innocence and 
integrity.... The Church added to it many things, of which some can be 
omitted without prejudice to the faith... as, for example, all those 
philosophic doctrines on... the nature of—and the distinction of 
persons in—the Deity.... What rules, what superstitions, we have about 
vestments! .... How many fasts are instituted! .... What shall we say 
about vows .... about the authority of the pope, the abuse of 
absolutions and dispensations?... Would that men were content to let 
Christ rule by the laws of the Gospel, and that they would no longer 
seek to strengthen their obscurant tyranny by human decrees! 41 


It was probably the notes that carried the book to a success that must have 
surprised author and publisher alike. The first edition was disposed of in three 
years; new and revised editions were issued in sixty-nine printings before 
Erasmus died. Criticism of the work was vehement; many errors were pointed 
out; and Dr. Johann Eck, professor at Ingolstadt and proto-antagonist of Luther, 
branded as scandalous Erasmus’ statement that the Greek of the New Testament 
was inferior to that of Demosthenes. Leo X, however, approved the work, and 
Pope Adrian VI asked Erasmus to do for the Old Testament what he had done 
for the New; but the Council of Trent condemned Erasmus’ translation, and 
pronounced Jerome’s Vulgate the only authentic Latin version of the Bible. 
Erasmus’ New Testament was soon superseded as scholarship, but as an event in 
the history of thought its influence was immense. It facilitated and welcomed the 
vernacular translations that were soon to follow. Said a fervent passage in the 
preface: 


I would have the weakest woman read the Gospels and the Epistles 
of St. Paul.... I would have those words translated into all languages, 
so that not only Scots and Irishmen, but Turks and Saracens might 
read them. I long for the plowboy to sing them to himself as he follows 
the plow, the weaver to hum them to the tune of his shuttle, the 
traveler to beguile with them the dullness of his journey.... . Other 
studies we may regret having undertaken, but happy is the man upon 
whom death comes when he is engaged in these. These sacred words 
give you the very image of Christ speaking, healing, dying, rising 
again, and make him so present, that were he before your very eyes 
you would not more truly see him. 


Rejoicing in the competence of Froben’s press and staff, Erasmus issued 
(November 1516) a critical edition of Jerome, and followed it with similarly 
revised classical and patristic texts, correcting 4,000 errors in the received text of 
Seneca; these were substantial services to scholarship. He retold the story of the 
New Testament in Paraphrases (1517). Such tasks required frequent stays in 
Basel, but a new attachment fixed his residence near the royal court at Brussels. 
Charles was at this time only King of Castile and ruler of the Netherlands, not 
yet Emperor Charles V. He was only fifteen, but his keen mind already ranged 
over diverse interests, and he was readily persuaded that his court might enhance 
its luster if he included the outstanding writer of the age among his privy 
councilors. It was so ordered; and on returning from Basel (1516) Erasmus 
accepted the honorary position at a modest salary. He was offered a canonry at 
Courtrai, with the promise of a bishopric; he refused it, remarking to a friend, 
“There’s a dream to amuse you.”42 He received and rejected invitations to teach 
at the universities of Leipzig and Ingolstadt. Francis I tried to detach him from 
Charles with a flattering request that he join the court of France; Erasmus said no 
with flowered courtesy. 

Meanwhile Leo. X had sent to London the solicited dispensations. In March 
1517, Erasmus crossed to London, and received the papal letters freeing him 
from his monastic obligations and the disabilities of bastardy. To the formal 
documents Leo added a personal note: 


Beloved son, health and apostolic benediction. The good favor of 
your life and character, your rare erudition and high merits, witnessed 
not only by the monuments of your studies, which are everywhere 
celebrated, but also by the general vote of the most learned men, and 
commended to us finally by the letters of two most illustrious princes, 


the King of England and the Catholic King [of France], give us reason 
to distinguish you with special and singular favor. We have therefore 
willingly granted your request, being ready to declare more abundantly 
our affection for you when you shall either yourself minister occasion, 
or accident shall furnish it, deeming it right that your holy industry, 
assiduously exerted for the public advantage, should be encouraged to 
higher endeavors by adequate rewards.43 


Perhaps it was a judicious bribe to good behavior, perhaps an honest gesture 
from a tolerant and humanist court; in any case Erasmus never forgot this papal 
courtesy, and would always find it hard to .break from a Church that had so 
patiently borne the sting of his critique. 


V. THE PHILOSOPHER 


Returning to Brussels, he found himself further seduced to caution by cordial 
welcome at the royal court. He took his privy councilorship seriously, forgetting 
that brilliant authors are rarely equipped for statesmanship. In the busy year 
1516 he composed in haste an Institutio principis Christiani (Education of a 
Christian Prince), rich in pre-Machiavellian platitudes of how a king should 
behave. In the dedication to Charles he wrote with bold directness: “You owe it 
to Providence that your realm has been acquired without injury to any; your 
wisdom will be best shown if you can keep it in peace and tranquillity.”44 Like 
most philosophers, Erasmus reckoned monarchy the least evil form of 
government; he feared the people as a “fickle, many-headed monster,” 
deprecated the popular discussion of laws and politics, and judged the chaos of 
revolution worse than the tyranny of kings.4° But he counseled his Christian 
prince to guard against the concentration of wealth. Taxes should fall only upon 
luxuries. There should be fewer monasteries, more schools. Above all, there 
should be no war among Christian states—nor even against the Turks. “We shall 
better overcome the Turks by the piety of our lives than by arms; the empire of 
Christianity will thus be defended by the same means by which it was originally 
established.”46 “What does war beget except war?—but civility invites civility, 
justice invites justice.”47 

As Charles and Francis edged toward hostilities, Erasmus made appeal after 
appeal for peace. He complimented the French King on a passing mood of 
conciliation, and asked how anyone could think of waging war with France, “the 


purest and most flourishing part of Christendom.” 4° In Querela pacis (The 
Complaint of Peace, 1517) he reached his peak of passionate eloquence: 


I pass silently over the tragedies of ancient wars. I will stress only 
those which have taken place in the course of these last years. Where 
is the land or sea where people have not fought in the most cruel 
manner? Where is the river that has not been dyed with human blood... 
with Christian blood? O supreme shame! They behave more cruelly in 
battle than non-Christians, more savagely than wild beasts.... All [these 
wars] were undertaken at the caprice of princes, to the great detriment 
of the people, whom these conflicts in no way concemed.... . Bishops, 
cardinals, popes who are vicars of Christ—none among them is 
ashamed to start the war that Jesus so execrated. What is there in 
common between the helmet and the miter?... Bishops, how dare you, 
who hold the place of the Apostles, teach people things that touch on 
war at the same time that you teach the precepts of the Apostles?... 
There is no peace, even unjust, which is not preferable to the most just 
of wars.49 


Princes and generals may profit from war, but the masses bear the tragedies 
and the costs.°° It may sometimes be necessary to fight a war of self-defense, but 
even in such cases it may be wiser to buy off the enemy than to wage war.°! Let 
the kings submit their disputes to the pope. This would have been impracticable 
under Julius II, himself a warrior; but Leo X, “a learned, honest, and pious 
pontiff,” might arbitrate with justice, and preside effectively over an 
international court.52 Erasmus called nationalism a curse to humanity, and 
challenged statesmen to forge a universal state. “I wish,” he said, “to be called a 
citizen of the world.”>° He forgave Budé for loving France, but “in my opinion it 
is more philosophical to put our relations with things and men on such a footing 
as to treat the world as the common country of us all.”°4 Erasmus was the least 
national spirit in the rising nationalism of the Reformation age. “The most 
sublime thing,” he wrote, “is to deserve well of the human race.”°> 

We must not look to Erasmus for any realistic conception of human nature, or 
of the causes of war, or of the behavior of states. He never faced the problem 
that Machiavelli was dealing with in those same years—whether a state can 
survive if it practices the morality that it preaches to its citizens. The function of 
Erasmus was to cut dead branches from the tree of life rather than to construct a 
positive and consistent philosophy. He was not even sure that he was a Christian. 
He frequently professed to accept the Apostles’ Creed; yet he must have doubted 


hell, for he wrote that “they are not as impious who deny the existence of God as 
are those who picture Him as inexorable.” °° He could hardly have believed in 
the divine authorship of the Old Testament, for he averred his willingness to “see 
the whole Old Testament abolished” if that would quiet the furore raised over 
Reuchlin.°”? He smiled at the traditions that Minos and Numa persuaded their 
peoples to obey uncongenial legislation by fathering it upon the gods,°® and 
probably suspected Moses of similar statesmanship. He expressed surprise that 
More was satisfied with the arguments for personal immortality.°9 He thought of 
the Eucharist as a symbol rather than a miracle;69 he obviously doubted the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Virgin Birth; and More had to defend him from 
a correspondent who declared that Erasmus had privately confessed his 
unbelief.61 He called in question one after another of the Christian usages of his 
time—indulgences, fasting, pilgrimages, auricular confession, monasticism, 
clerical celibacy, relic worship, prayers to the saints, the burning of heretics. He 
gave allegorical or rational explanations of many Biblical passages; he compared 
the story of Adam and Eve with that of Prometheus, and advised “the least 
literal” interpretation of the Scriptures.62 He resolved the pains of hell into “the 
perpetual anguish of mind that accompanies habitual sin.”6? He did not 
broadcast his doubts among the people, for he had no comforting or deterrent 
myths to offer in place of the old ones. “Piety,” he wrote, “requires that we 
should sometimes conceal truth, that we should take care not to show it always, 
as if it did not matter when, where, or to whom we show it.... Perhaps we must 
admit with Plato that lies are useful to the people.”64 

Despite this strong bent toward rationalism, Erasmus remained externally 
orthodox. He never lost his affection for Christ, for the Gospels, and for the 
symbolic ceremonies with which the Church promoted piety. He made a 
character in the Colloquies say: “If anything is in common use with Christians 
that is not repugnant to the Holy Scriptures, I observe it for this reason, that I 
may not offend other people.” ©° He dreamed of replacing theology with “the 
philosophy of Christ,” and strove to harmonize this with the thought of the 
greater pagans. He applied to Plato, Cicero, and Seneca the phrase, “divinely 
inspired”;6° he would not admit that such men were excluded from salvation; 
and he could “scarce forbear” praying to “Saint Socrates.” He asked the Church 
to reduce the essential dogmas of Christianity to as “few as possible, leaving 
opinion free on the rest.” ©” He did not advocate the full tolerance of all opinions 
(who does?), but he favored a lenient attitude toward religious heresy. His ideal 
of religion was the imitation of Christ; we must admit, however, that his own 
practice was less than evangelical. 


VI. THE MAN 


How, actually, did he live? At this time (1517) he resided for the most part in 
Flanders—at Brussels, Antwerp, and Louvain. He dwelt in celibate privacy with 
one servant, but often accepted the hospitality of the prosperous, who courted his 
company as a social distinction and an intellectual feast. His tastes were 
fastidious; his nerves and feelings were refined to the point of frequent suffering 
from the vigorous vulgarities of life. He drank wine abundantly, and prided 
himself on his ability to carry it steadily. It may have been part cause of the gout 
and stones that galled him, but he thought it relieved his pain by dilating his 
arteries. In 1514, aged forty-five or forty-eight, he described himself as “a gray- 
headed invalid .... who must drink nothing but wine,” and must “be nice in what 
he eats.” 68 Fasting disagreed with him, and he fumed against fish; perhaps his 
bile colored his theology. He slept poorly, like most people whose busy brains 
recognize no curfew. He consoled himself with friends and books. “I seem 
deprived of myself when I am shut out from my usual habits of study...... My 
home is where I have my library.” ©9 

It was partly to buy books that he solicited money with all the assiduity of a 
parish priest. He received regular pensions from Mountjoy and Warham, 
substantial gifts like the 300 florins ($7,500?) from Jean le Sauvage, Chancellor 
of Burgundy, and royalties exceeding those earned by any other author of his 
time. He disclaimed any love of money; he sought it because, as a man without 
moorings, he feared the insecurity of a lonely old age. Meanwhile he continued 
to refuse lucrative posts that would have extended his income at the cost of his 
freedom. 

His appearance was at first unimpressive. He was short, thin, pale, weak in 
voice and constitution. Fie impressed by his sensitive hands, his long, sharp 
nose, his blue-gray eyes flashing with wit, and his speech—the conversation of 
the richest and quickest mind of that brilliant age. The greatest artists among his 
northern contemporaries were eager to paint his portrait, and he consented to sit 
for them because such portraits were welcomed as gifts by his friends. Quentin 
Massys pictured him in 1517—absorbed in writing, bundled in a heavy coat as 
protection against the chilly rooms of those centuries; this was presented to 
More. Diirer made a charcoal drawing of Erasmus in 1520, and a remarkable 
engraving in 1526; here the German touch gave the “good European” a 
thoroughly Dutch physiognomy; “if I look like that,” said the sitter, “I am a great 
knave.”79 Holbein surpassed all these efforts in the many portraits that he made 
of Erasmus. One is in Turin, another in England, a third in Basel, the best in the 


Louvre—all masterly performances by the greatest portrait painter in the north. 
Here the scholar has become a philosopher, quiet, meditative, somewhat 
melancholy, reluctantly resigned to the careless neutrality of nature and the 
mortality of genius. “What our lot brings must be borne,” he wrote in 1517, “and 
I have composed my mind for every event”7!—a Stoic ataraxia that he never 
really achieved. “He loves glory,” he said of an ambitious youth, “but he does 
not know what a weight glory is”;’2 yet Erasmus, like many a noble soul, 
labored night and day to win that incubus. 

His faults leaped to the eye; his virtues were secrets known only to his 
intimates. He could beg shamelessly, but he could also give, and many a rising 
spirit expanded in the warmth of his praise. When Reuchlin was assailed by 
Pfefferkorn, Erasmus wrote to his friends among the cardinals at Rome, and 
helped to win protection for the harassed Hebraist. He lacked modesty and 
gratitude, which came hard to one courted by popes and kings. He was impatient 
and resentful of criticism,’”3 and sometimes answered it in the abusive manner of 
that polemic age. He shared the anti-Semitism of even the scholars of the 
Renaissance. His interests were aS narrow as they were intense: he loved 
literature when it clothed philosophy, and philosophy when it left logic for life, 
but he almost ignored science, scenery, music, and art. He smiled at the systems 
of astronomy that then strutted the stage, and the stars smiled with him. In all his 
multitudinous correspondence there is no appreciation of the Alps, or the 
architecture of Oxford and Cambridge, or the painting of Raphael or the 
sculpture of Michelangelo, who were working for Julius IT when Erasmus was in 
Rome (1509); and the lusty singing of the Reformed congregations would later 
offend his educated ears. His sense of humor was usually subtle and refined, 
occasionally Rabelaisian, often sarcastic, once inhuman, as when he wrote to a 
friend, on hearing that some heretics had been burned, “I would pity them the 
less if they raise the price of fuel now that winter is coming on.”74 He had not 
only the natural egoism or selfishness of all men, but also that secret and 
cherished egotism, or selfconceit, without which the writer or artist would be 
crushed in the ruthless rush of an indifferent world. He loved flattery, and agreed 
with it despite frequent disclaimers. “Good judges,” he told a friend, “say that I 
write better than any other man living.”7° 

It was true, though only in Latin. He wrote bad French, spoke a little Dutch 
and English, “tasted Hebrew only with the tip of the tongue,”’”6 and knew Greek 
imperfectly; but he mastered Latin thoroughly, and handled it as a living tongue 
applicable to the most un-Latin nuances and trivia of his time. A century newly 
enamored of the classics forgave most of his faults for the lively brilliance of his 
style, the novel charm of his understatements, the bright dagger of his irony. His 


letters rival Cicero’s in elegance and urbanity, surpass them in vivacity and wit. 
Moreover, his Latin was his own, not imitatively Ciceronian; it was a living, 
forceful, flexible speech, not an echo 1,500 years old. His letters, like Petrarch’s, 
were coveted by scholars and princes only next to the stimulus of his 
conversation. He tells us, perhaps with some literary license, that he received 
twenty letters a day and wrote forty.”” Several volumes of them were published 
in his lifetime, carefully edited by their author so conscious of posterity. Leo X, 
Adrian VI, Queen Marguerite of Navarre, King Sigismund I of Poland, Henry 
VIII, More, Colet, Pirkheimer, were among his correspondents. The modest 
More wrote: “I cannot get rid of a prurient feeling of vanity .... when it occurs to 
my mind that I shall be commended to a distant posterity by the friendship of 
Erasmus.”78 

No other contemporary writer equaled his fame, unless we think of Luther as 
a writer. One Oxford bookseller reported in 1520 that a third of all his sales were 
of works by Erasmus. He had many enemies, especially among the theologians 
of Louvain, but he had disciples in a dozen universities, and humanists 
throughout Europe hailed him as their exemplar and chief. In the field of 
literature he was the Renaissance and humanism embodied—their cult of the 
classics and a polished Latin style, their gentlemen’s agreement not to break 
with the Church, and not to disturb the inevitable mythology of the masses, 
provided the Church winked at the intellectual freedom of the educated classes 
and permitted an orderly, internal reform of ecclesiastical abuses and absurdities. 
Erasmus, like all humanists, was heartened by the elevation of Leo X to the 
papacy; their dream had come true—a humanist, a scholar, and a gentleman, the 
living unification of the Renaissance and Christianity, had mounted the greatest 
of thrones. Surely now a peaceful cleansing of the Church would come; 
education would spread; the people would keep their lovely ritual and 
consolatory faith, but the human mind would be free.79 

Almost to the brink of Luther Erasmus kept that hope. But on September 9, 
1517, he wrote from Antwerp to Thomas, Cardinal of York, an ominous line: “In 
this part of the world I am afraid a great revolution is impending.”®° In less than 
two months it came. 


CHAPTER XV 
Germany on the Eve of Luther 
1453-1517 


I. THE AGE OF THE FUGGERS 


In the final half-century before the Reformation all classes in German) 
prospered except the knights. Probably it was the rising status of the peasants 
that sharpened their resentment against surviving disabilities. A few were 
bondsmen, a minority were proprietors, the great majority were tenant farmers 
paying rent to feudal lords in produce, services, or money. The tenants 
complained of the lord’s exactions; of the twelve—in some cases sixty-days of 
labor which custom required them to give him yearly; of his withdrawal of land 
from the Allgemeine or commons in which tradition had allowed them to fish, 
cut timber, and pasture their animals; of the damage done to crops by the lord’s 
huntsmen and hounds; of biased administration of justice in the local courts 
which the landlords controlled; and of the death tax laid upon the tenant family 
when the passing of its head interrupted the care of the land. Peasant proprietors 
raged at the usurious rates they had to pay for loans to move their crops, and at 
the quick foreclosure of farms by clever money lenders who had made loans to 
owners obviously unable to repay. All classes of tillers grudged the annual tithe 
levied by the Church on their harvests and broods. 

These discontents ignited agrarian revolts sporadically throughout the 
fifteenth century. In 1431 the peasants around Worms rose in futile rebellion. 
They chose as their standard a farmer’s shoe—actually a boot laced from ankle 
to knee; they stuck it on poles or painted its likeness on flags; and Bundschuh— 
the Bond of the Shoe—became the favorite title of rebel rural bands in the age of 
Luther. In 1476 a cowherd, Hans B6hm, announced that the Mother of God had 
revealed to him that the Kingdom of Heaven on earth was at hand. There should 
be no more emperors, popes, princes, or feudal lords; all men were to be 
brothers, all women sisters; all were to share alike in the fruits of the earth; 
lands, woods, waters, pastures, were to be common and free. Thousands of 
peasants came to hear Hans; a priest joined him; the bishop of Witirzburg smiled 
tolerantly. But when Hans told his followers to bring to the next meeting all the 
weapons they could muster, the bishop had him arrested; the bishop’s soldiers 
fired into the crowd that tried to save him; and the movement collapsed. 


In 1491 the peasants on the domain of the abbot of Kempten in Alsace 
attacked his monastery, alleging that they were being forced into serfdom by 
forged documents; the Emperor Frederick III effected a compromise. Two years 
later the feudatories of the bishop of Strasbourg proclaimed a Bundschuh; they 
demanded an end to feudal dues and ecclesiastical tithes, the abolition of all 
debts, and the death of all Jews. They planned to seize the town of Schlettstadt, 
whence they hoped to spread their power through Alsace. The authorities got 
wind of the plot, seized the leaders, tortured and hanged them, and frightened the 
rest into temporary submission. In 1502 the peasants of the bishop of Speyer 
formed a Bundschuh of 7,000 men pledged to end feudalism, to “hunt out and 
kill all priests and monks,” and to restore what they believed to have been the 
communism of their ancestors. A peasant revealed the scheme in the 
confessional; ecclesiastics and nobles joined in circumventing it; the main 
conspirators were tortured and hanged.! 

In 1512 Joss Fritz secretly organized a similar movement near Freiburgim- 
Breisgau; God, the pope, and the emperor were to be spared, but all feudal 
ownership and dues were to be abolished. A peasant who had been constrained 
to join this Bund exposed it to his confessor; the authorities arrested and tortured 
the leaders; the revolt aborted, but Joss Fritz lived to join in the Peasants’ Revolt 
of 1525. In 1517 a league of 90,000 peasants in Styria and Carinthia undertook 
to end feudalism there: for three months their bands attacked castles and slew 
lords; finally Emperor Maximilian, who sympathized with their cause but 
rebuked their violence, sent against them a small force of soldiery, which 
subdued them into sullen peace. But the stage was set for the Peasants’ War, and 
the Anabaptist communism, of Reformation Germany. 

Meanwhile a more matter-of-fact revolution was proceeding in German 
industry and commerce. Most industry was still handicraft, but it was 
increasingly controlled by entrepreneurs who provided material and capital, and 
bought and sold the finished product. The mining industry was making rapid 
progress; great profits were drawn from mining silver, copper, and gold; gold 
and silver bullion now became a favorite means of storing wealth; and the 
royalties paid for mining rights to territorial princes—especially to the elector of 
Saxony who protected Luther 2—enabled some of them to resist both pope and 
emperor. Reliable silver coins were minted, currency multiplied, the passage to a 
money economy was almost complete. Silver plate became a common 
possession in the middle and upper classes; some families displayed tables or 
chairs of solid silver; monstrances, chalices, reliquaries, even statues, of silver or 
gold accumulated in the German churches, and inclined princes to a religious 
reform that allowed them to confiscate ecclesiastical wealth. Aeneas Sylvius, in 


1458, marveled to see German innkeepers regularly serving drinks in silver cups, 
and asked; “What woman, not only among the nobility but among the plebeians, 
does not glitter with gold?—and shall I make mention of horse bridles embossed 
with the purest gold, of... armor and helmets sparkling with gold?” 3 

The financiers were now a major political power. The Jewish moneylenders 
of Germany were displaced by the Christian family-firms of the Welsers, the 
Hochstetters, and the Fuggers—all of Augsburg, which, at the end of the 
fifteenth century, was the financial capital of Christendom. Johannes Fugger, a 
weaver’s son, became a textile merchant, and left at his death (1409) a small 
fortune of 3,000 florins ($75,000?). His son Jakob expanded the business; when 
he died (1469) his wealth ranked seventh in Augsburg. Jakob’s sons Ulrich, 
Georg, and Jakob II raised the firm to supremacy by advancing money to the 
princes of Germany, Austria, and Hungary in return for the revenue of mines, 
lands, or cities. From these speculative investments the Fuggers derived 
immense profits, so that by 1500 they were the richest family in Europe. 

Jakob II was the culminating genius of the family, enterprising, ruthless, and 
industrious. He trained himself stoically by studying every phase of the business, 
every advance in bookkeeeping, manufacturing, merchandising, and finance. He 
demanded the sacrifice of everything but the family itself to the business, and the 
subordination of every individual Fugger to the family interest; he established 
the principle that none but a Fugger should have power in the concern; and he 
never allowed his political friendships to influence his loans. He formed cartels 
with other firms to control the price and sale of various products; so in 1498 he 
and his brothers entered into an agreement with Augsburg merchants to “corner” 
the Venetian market in copper and uphold the price.4 In 1488 the family lent 
150,000 florins to Archduke Sigismund of Austria, and as security it received the 
entire yield of the Schwarz silver mines until the debt should be repaid. In 1492 
the Fuggers intermarried with the Thurzos of Cracow in a cartel to work the 
silver and copper mines of Hungary, and to maintain the “highest possible 
prices” for the products. By 1501 the Fuggers were operating vast mining 
enterprises in Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, and Spain. In addition they 
imported and manufactured textiles; they traded in silks, velvets, furs, spices, 
citrus fruits, munitions, jewelry; they organized express transportation and a 
private postal service. By 1511, when Jakob II became sole head of the firm, its 
assets reached 196,791 guilders; by 1527 (two years after his death) its capital 
was reckoned at 2,021,202 guilders ($50,000,000?)—a profit of 50 per cent per 
year through sixteen years.® 

Part of this profit came from the Fuggers’ relations with emperors and popes. 
Ulrich Fugger made loans to Frederick III; Jakob II became chief broker to 


Maximilian I and Charles V; the vast extension of the Hapsburg power in the 
sixteenth century was made possible by Fugger loans. Though Jakob rejected the 
ecclesiastical limitations on interest, and the attempts of churchmen to fix a “just 
price” for consumers’ goods, he remained a Catholic, made loans to clergymen 
to pay their promotion fees, and, with Ulrich, obtained (1494) the management 
of papal finances in Germany, Scandinavia, Bohemia, and Hungary. 

In his final years Jakob Fugger was the most honored and unpopular citizen in 
Germany. Some Catholics attacked him as a usurer; some nobles for outbribing 
them in the pursuit of office or power; some merchants for his enviable 
monopolies; many workers for overriding medieval regulations of trade and 
finance; most Protestants for managing the export of German money to the 
popes. But emperors and kings, princes and prelates, sent envoys to him as to a 
ruler; Diirer, Burgkmair, and the elder Holbein painted his portrait as a stern and 
simple realist; and Maximilian gave him the title of Count of the Empire. Jakob 
tried to atone for his wealth by building 106 houses for the poor but Catholic of 
Augsburg.! For his bones he raised a pretty chapel in the church of St. Anna. He 
died in the odor of sanctity, leaving millions of guilders and no children; the 
greatest gift of all had been denied him. 

From him we may date the capitalist era in Germany, the growth of private 
monopolies, the dominance of businessmen controlling money over feudal lords 
owning land. German mining and textiles were already organized on capitalist 
lines—i.e., controlled by providers of capital—by the end of the fifteenth 
century, following the lead of Flanders and Italy in textiles a hundred years 
before. The Middle Ages had thought of private property a in some measure a 
public trust: the rights of the owner were limited by the necessities of the group 
whose organization gave him opportunities, facilities, and protection. Perhaps 
under the influence of Roman law—which now overshadowed German 
jurisprudence—the property owner began to think of his ownership as absolute; 
he felt that he had a right to do what he liked with his own. It did not seem 
wrong to the Fuggers, the Hochstetters, and the other “merchant princes” to 
“comer” a product and then force up its price, or to form cartels for the 
limitation of output and the control of trade, or to manipulate investments so as 
to cheat small stockholders.” In many instances a merchant placed his agents at 
the city gates with orders to buy for him all specified incoming goods, so that he 
might resell them at his own price in the town. Ambrose Hochstetter bought up 
all available quicksilver, then raised the retail price 75 per cent.9 A German 
company bought 600,000 guilders’ worth of pepper from the king of Portugal at 
higher than the usual price, on condition that the king would charge a still higher 
price to all other importers of pepper from Portugal into Germany.!° Partly 


through such agreements and monopolies, partly through growing wealth and an 
increase in the demand for goods, partly through a rising supply of precious 
metals from Central Europe and America, prices mounted between 1480 and 
1520 with a celerity rivaled only in our century. “In a short time, because of 
usury and avarice,” Luther complained, “he that could formerly live on a 
hundred guilders cannot do so now on two hundred. “1! It is more than a twice- 
told tale. 

The Middle Ages had seen great inequalities of political power; the new age 
of the Fuggers added such economic disparities as Europe had not known since 
the millionaires and slaves of Imperial Rome. Some merchant capitalists of 
Augsburg or Nuremberg were worth 5,000,000 francs each ($25,000,000?). 
Many bought their way into the landed aristocracy, sported coats of arms, and 
repaid highborn contempt with “conspicuous consumption.” Joachim 
Hochstetter and Franz Baumgartner spent 5,000 florins ($125,000?) on a single 
banquet, or gambled with 10,000 florins in one game.!2 The luxuriously 
furnished and artistically decorated homes of rich businessmen aroused the 
resentment of nobility, clergy, and proletariat alike. Preachers, writers, 
revolutionaries, and legislators joined in fulminating against monopolists. Geiler 
von Kaisersberg demanded that they “should be driven out like wolves, since 
they fear neither God nor man, and breed famine, thirst, and poverty.” 15 Ulrich 
von Hutten distinguished four classes of robbers: merchants, jurists, priests, and 
knights, and judged the merchants to be the greatest robbers of them all.14 The 
Cologne Reichstag of 1512 called upon all civic authorities to proceed “with 
diligence and severity ..... against the usurious, forestalling, capitalistic 
companies.” !5 Such decrees were repeated by other diets, but to no effect; some 
legislators themselves had investments in the great merchant firms, agents of the 
law were pacified with shares of stock,!© and many cities prospered from the 
growth of unimpeded trade. 

Strasbourg, Colmar, Metz, Augsburg, Nuremberg, Ulm, Vienna, Ratisbon 
(Regensburg), Mainz, Speyer, Worms, Cologne, Trier, Bremen, Dortmund, 
Hamburg, Magdeburg, Liibeck, Breslau, were thriving hubs of industry, 
commerce, letters, and arts. They and seventy-seven others were “free cities”’— 
i.e., they made their own laws, sent representatives to the provincial and Imperial 
diets, and acknowledged no political obedience except to the emperor, who was 
too indebted to them for financial or military aid to attack their liberties. Though 
these cities were ruled by guilds dominated by businessmen, nearly every one of 
them was a paternalistic “welfare state” to the extent that it regulated production 
and distribution, wages and prices and the quality of goods, with a view to 
protecting the weak from the strong, and to ensure the necessaries of life to all.” 


We should now call them towns rather than cities, since none of them exceeded 
52,000 population; nevertheless they were as populous as at any time before the 
middle of the nineteenth century,!® and more prosperous than at any time before 
Goethe. Aeneas Sylvius, a proud Italian, wrote of them enthusiastically in 1458: 


Never has Germany been richer, more resplendent, than today... 
Without exaggeration it may be said that no country in Europe has 
better or more beautiful cities. They look as fresh and new as if they 
had been built yesterday; and in no other cities is so much freedom to 
be found.... Nothing more magnificent... can be found in all Europe 
than Cologne, with its wonderful churches, city hall, towers, and 
palaces, its dignified burghers, its noble streams, its fertile 
cormnfields.... Nor is Augsburg surpassed in wealth by any city in the 
world. Vienna has palaces and churches that even Italy may envy.!9 


Augsburg was not only the financial center of Germany, it was the main 
commercial link with then flourishing Italy. It was chiefly Augsburg merchants 
who built and managed that Fondaco Tedesco, in Venice, whose walls were 
frescoed by Giorgione and Titian. So bound to Italy, Augsburg echoed the Italian 
Renaissance; its merchants supported scholars and artists, and some of its 
capitalists became models of manners and culture, if not of morals. So Konrad 
Peutinger, syndic or mayor in 1493, was diplomat, merchant, scholar, jurist, 
Latinist, Hellenist, and antiquarian as well as businessman. 

Nuremberg was a center of arts and crafts rather than of large-scale industry 
or finance. Its streets were still medievally tortuous, and shaded by overhanging 
upper stories or balconies; its red-tiled roofs, high-peaked gables, and oriel 
windows made a picturesque confusion against its rural background and the 
Pegnitz’ turgid stream. The people were not as affluent here as in Augsburg, but 
they were joyous, gemiitlich, and loved to disport themselves in such festivities 
as their annual carnival of mask, costume, and dance. Here Hans Sachs and the 
Meistersingers sang their lusty airs; here Albrecht Diirer raised German painting 
and engraving to their zenith; here the best goldsmiths and silversmiths north of 
the Alps made costly vases, church vessels, statuettes; here the metal workers 
fashioned a thousand plant, animal, and human forms in bronze, or wrought iron 
into handsome railings or screens; here the woodcutters were so numerous that 
we wonder how they could all make a living. The churches of the cities became 
repositories and museums of art, for every guild or corporation or prosperous 
family commissioned some work of beauty for the shrine of a patron saint. 
Regiomontanus chose Nuremberg as his home “because I find there without 


difficulty all the peculiar instruments necessary for astronomy; and there it is 
easiest for me to keep in touch with the learned of all countries, for Nuremberg, 
thanks to the perpetual journeyings of her merchants, may be counted the center 
of Europe.” 29 It was characteristic of Nuremberg that the most famous of her 
merchants, Willibald Pirkheimer, was also an enthusiastic humanist, a patron of 
the arts, and a devoted friend of Diirer’s. Erasmus called Pirkheimer “the chief 
glory of Germany.”21! 

The voyages of Da Gama and Columbus, the Turkish control of the Aegean, 
and Maximilian’s wars with Venice disturbed the trade between Germany and 
Italy. More and more German exports and imports moved along the great rivers 
to the North Sea, the Baltic, and the Atlantic; wealth and power passed from 
Augsburg and Nuremberg to Cologne, Hamburg, Bremen, and, above all, 
Antwerp. The Fuggers and Welsers furthered this trend by making Antwerp a 
chief center of their operations. The northward movement of German money and 
trade divorced northern Germany from the Italian economy, and made it strong 
enough to protect Luther from emperor and pope. South Germany, perhaps for 
opposite reasons, remained Catholic. 


Il. THE STATE 


How was Germany governed in this critical and formative age? 

The knights or lower nobility, who in former years had ruled the countryside 
as vassals of feudal seigneurs, were losing their miltary, economic, and political 
position. Mercenary troops hired by princes or cities, and equipped with firearms 
and artillery, were mowing down knightly cavalry helplessly brandishing 
swords; commercial wealth was raising prices and costs, and was outstripping 
landed property aS a source of power; cities were establishing their 
independence, and princes were centralizing authority and law. The knights took 
some revenge by waylaying the commerce that passed their way; and when 
merchants and municipalities protested, the knights asserted their right to wage 
private wars. Comines described the Germany of this time as prickly with castles 
from which at any time “robber barons” and their armed retainers might pour 
forth to plunder merchant, traveler, and peasant alike.22 Some knights made it 
their custom to cut off the right hands of the merchants they robbed. Gétz von 
Berlichingen, though he himself had lost his right hand in the service of his 
prince, substituted an iron hand, and led knightly bands to attack not only 
merchants but cities-Nuremberg, Darmstadt, Metz, and Mainz (1512). His friend 


Franz von Sickingen laid claims against the city of Worms, ravaged its environs, 
seized its councilors, tortured its burgomaster, resisted all attempts of Imperial 
troops to capture him, and was transiently subdued only by receiving an annual 
subsidy to serve the emperor. Twenty-two cities of Swabia—chiefly Augsburg, 
Ulm, Freiburg, and Constance—joined with some of the higher nobility to re- 
form the Swabian League (1488); these and other combinations checked the 
robber knights, and succeeded in having private war declared illegal; but 
Germany on the eve of Luther was a scene of social and political disorder, “a 
universal reign of force.”23 

The secular and ecclesiastical princes who presided over the chaos 
contributed to it by their venality, their diverse coinages and customs dues, their 
confused competition for wealth and place, their distortion of Roman Law to 
give themselves almost absolute authority at the expense of the people, the 
knights, and the emperor. Great families like the Hohenzollerns in Brandenburg, 
the Wettins in Saxony, the Wittelsbachers in the Palatinate, the dukes of 
Wiirttemberg, not to speak of the Hapsburgs of Austria, behaved like 
irresponsible sovereigns. If the power of the Catholic emperor over the German 
princes had been greater the Reformation might have been defeated or 
postponed. And the rejection of Rome by many of the princes was a further 
move toward financial and political independence. 

The character of the emperors in this period accentuated the weakness of the 
central government. Frederick II (r. 1440-93) was an astrologer and alchemist 
who so loved the studious tranquillity of his gardens at Graz that he allowed 
Schleswig-Holstein, Bohemia, Austria, and Hungary to detach themselves from 
the Empire. But toward the end of his fifty-three-year reign he played a saving 
stroke by betrothing his son Maximilian to Mary, heiress to Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy. When Charles fought himself into an icy grave in 1477, the 
Hapsburgs inherited the Netherlands. 

Maximilian I (r. 1493-1519), emperor-elect but never crowned, began his 
reign with every omen of success. All the Empire rejoiced in his good looks and 
good nature, his unassuming sensibility, his effervescent cheerfulness, his 
generosity and chivalry, his courage and skill in joust and hunt; it was as if an 
Italian of the High Renaissance had mounted a German throne. Even 
Machiavelli was impressed, calling him “a wise, prudent, God-fearing prince, a 
just ruler, a great general, brave in peril, bearing fatigue like the most hardened 
soldier... a pattern of many princely virtues.”24 But “Max” was not a great 
general, and he lacked the cynical intellect required for Machiavelli’s model 
prince. He dreamed of restoring the grandeur of the Holy Roman Empire by 
recapturing its former possessions and influence in Italy; he invaded the 


peninsula time and again in futile wars which the more practical Diet refused to 
finance; he allowed himself to think of deposing the doughty Julius II and 
making himself pope as well as emperor; and (like his contemporary, Charles 
VIII of France) he excused his territorial ambitions as necessary preludes to an 
overwhelming assault upon the Turks. But he was constitutionally and 
financially incapable of sustained enterprise; he was unable to will the means as 
well as to wish the ends; and at times he was so poor that he lacked funds to pay 
for his dinner. He labored to reform the administration of the Empire, but he 
violated his own reforms, and they died with him. He thought too much in terms 
of the Hapsburg power. After many disappointments in war he returned to his 
father’s policy of diplomatic marriages. So for his son Philip he accepted 
Ferdinand’s offer of Juana’s hand; she was a bit off-color mentally, but she 
brought Spain as her dowry. In 1515 he betrothed his granddaughter Mary and 
his grandson Ferdinand to Louis and Anne, son and daughter of Ladislas, King 
of Bohemia and Hungary; Louis was killed at Mohacs (1526), Ferdinand became 
King of Bohemia and (so far as the Turks would permit) of Hungary, and the 
Hapsburg power reached its widest range. 

The most amiable facet of Maximilian was his love and encouragement of 
music, learning, literature, and art. He applied himself zealously to the study of 
history, mathematics, and languages; we are assured that he could speak 
German, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, Walloon, Flemish, and English, and that 
on one campaign he talked with seven alien commanders in their seven different 
tongues. Partly through his example and exertions, the dialects of South and 
North Germany merged into a gemeines Deutsch which became the language of 
German government, of Luther’s Bible, and of German literature. Between wars 
he tried to be an author, and left compositions on heraldry, artillery, architecture, 
hunting, and his own career. He planned an extensive collection of monumenta 
—relics and inscriptions—from the German past, but again funds ran out. He 
proposed to the popes a calendar reform which they effected eighty years later. 
He reorganized the University of Vienna, established new professorships of law, 
mathematics, poetry, and rhetoric, and made Vienna for a time the most active 
seat of learning in Europe. He invited Italian humanists to Vienna, and 
empowered Conradus Celtes to open there an academy of poetry and 
mathematics. He favored humanists like Peutinger and Pirkheimer, and made the 
harassed Reuchlin a Count Palatine of the Empire. He gave commissions to 
Peter Vischer, Veit Stoss, Burgkmair, Diirer, and the other artists who flourished 
in his reign. He ordered at Innsbruck an ornate tomb to cherish his remains; it 
was left incomplete at his death, but it gave occasion for Peter Vischer’s fine 


statues of Theodoric and Arthur. If Maximilian had been as great as his plans he 
would have rivaled Alexander and Charlemagne. 

In the Emperor’s last year Diirer painted an honest portrait of him—worn out 
and disillusioned, defeated by the maddening stinginess of time. “Earth 
possesses no joy for me,” said this once joyous soul, and he mourned, “Alas, 
poor land of Germany!”26 But he exaggerated his failure. He left Germany and 
the Empire (if only through economic developments) far stronger than he had 
found them. Population had risen, education had spread; Vienna was becoming 
another Florence; and soon his grandson, inheriting half of Western Europe, 
would become the most powerful ruler in Christendom. 


Il. THE GERMANS: 1300-1517 


They were probably at this time the healthiest, strongest, most vital and 
exuberant people in Europe. As we see them in Wolgemut and Diirer, in Cranach 
and Holbein, the men were stout, thick-necked, massive-headed, lion-hearted 
animals ready to consume the world and wash it down with beer. They were 
coarse but jolly, and tempered their piety with sensuality. They could be cruel, as 
witness the awful instruments of torture that they used on criminals, but they 
could be merciful and generous, too, and rarely displayed their theological 
ferocity in physical ways; in Germany the Inquisition was bravely resisted and 
usually subdued. Their robust spirits made for bibulous humor rather than dry 
wit, dulled their sense of logic and beauty, and denied them the grace and 
subtlety of the French or Italian mind. Their meager Renaissance foundered in 
bibliolatry; but there was a steady persistence, a disciplined industry, a brute 
courage, in German thought that enabled them to break the power of Rome, and 
already gave promise of making them the greatest scholars in history. 

By comparison with other nations they were clean. Bathing was a national 
passion. Every well-arranged house, even in rural districts, had its bathroom. As 
in ancient Rome, the numerous public bathhouses provided much more than 
baths; men could be shaved there, women could have their hair dressed, diverse 
forms of massage were offered, drinking and gambling were allowed, and relief 
could be found from monogamy. Usually the two sexes bathed together, chastely 
clothed; but there were no laws against flirtations, and an Italian scholar, visiting 
Baden-Baden in 1417, remarked that “no baths in the world are more fit for the 
fecundity of women.”27 


The Germans of that age could not be accused of puritanism. Their 
conversation, correspondence, literature, and humor were sometimes coarse by 
our standards, but that went with their vigor of body and soul. They drank too 
much at all ages, and imbibed sexual experience lavishly in their youth; Erfurt in 
1501 seemed to the pious Luther “nothing better than a brothel and 
beerhouse.”28 German rulers, ecclesiastical as well as secular, agreed with St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas that prostitution must be permitted if women 
are to be safe from seduction or assault. Houses of prostitution were licensed and 
taxed. We read of the bishops of Strasbourg and Mainz receiving revenues from 
brothels; and the bishop of Wiirzburg gave the municipal brothel to Graf von 
Hennenberg as a revenue-producing fief.29 Hospitality to valued guests included 
placing at their disposal the Frauenhatiser, or houses of women; King 
Sigismund was honored with this privilege at Bern (1414) and Ulm (1434), so 
heartily to his satisfaction that he publicly thanked his hosts for it.30 Unlicensed 
women sometimes set up Winkelhatiser—irregular houses; in 1492 the licensed 
prostitutes of Nuremberg complained to the burgomaster of this unfair 
competition; in 1508 they received permission to storm the Winkelhaus; they 
did. In the actual moral code of Europe in the later Middle Ages resort to a 
prostitute was condoned as a venial but normal sin. Perhaps the spread of 
syphilis after 1492 made it a mortal affair. 

Marriage, as elsewhere, was a union of properties. Love was considered a 
normal result, not a reasonable cause, of marriage. Betrothal was as binding as 
matrimony. Weddings were ceremonious and luxurious in all classes; festivities 
might last for a week or two; the purchase of a husband was as expensive as the 
upkeep of a wife. The authority of the male was theoretically absolute, but was 
more real in deeds than in words; we note that Frau Diirer had much to say to her 
husband. The women of Nuremberg were undaunted enough to pull the half- 
naked Emperor Maximilian from bed, throw a wrap around him, and lead him in 
a merry nocturnal dance in the street.3! According to a hoary legend, some men 
of the upper classes in fourteenth-century Germany, when leaving for extended 
absences from home, locked an iron “chastity belt” around the waist and thighs 
of their wives, and took the key with them.32 Traces of the custom are found in 
medieval Venice and sixteenth-century France; but in the rare cases that seem 
authentic the belt was voluntarily donned by wife or mistress, and the key was 
given to husband or lover, as a guarantee of fidelity in marriage or sin.°3 

Family life flourished. An Erfurt chronicle reckons eight or ten offspring per 
couple as normal; households of fifteen children were not uncommon. These 
numbers included bastards, for illegitimate children, who abounded, were 
usually taken into the father’s home after his marriage. Family names came into 


use in the fifteenth century, often indicating ancestral occupation or place of 
origin, but now and then congealing a moment’s jest into the rigor of time. 
Discipline was firm at home and school; even the future Emperor Max received 
many a spanking, and no harm seems to have come from it except to parent or 
teacher. German homes were now (c. 1500) the most comfortable in Europe, 
with wide staircases, sturdy balustrades, massive furniture, cushioned seats, 
carved chests, windows of colored glass, canopied beds, tapestried walls, 
carpeted floors, bulging stoves, shelves crowded with books or flowers or 
musical instruments or silver plate, and kitchens gleaming with all the utensils 
for a German feast. 

Externally the houses were mostly of wood, and fires were frequent. 
Overhanging eaves and windowed balconies shaded the streets. Only a few 
avenues in the larger towns were paved. Street lighting was unknown except on 
festival evenings; life was unsafe outdoors at night. Petty criminals were as 
numerous as the pigs and cows that strayed in the street. There was no organized 
police; severe punishments were relied upon to deter crime. The penalty for 
robbery was death, or, in mild theft, cutting off the ears. Blasphemers had their 
tongues torn out; exiles illegally returning to Nuremberg had their eyes gouged 
out. Women who had murdered their husbands were buried alive, or were 
tortured with red-hot tongs and then hanged.°4 Among the mechanisms of torture 
formerly exhibited in the Schloss or Castle of Nuremberg were chests filled with 
sharp stones, against which the victim was crushed; racks for stretching his 
limbs; braziers to apply fire to the soles of his feet; sharp iron frames to dissuade 
him from sitting, lying, or sleeping; and die verfltichte Jungfer, or Cursed 
Maiden of iron, who received the condemned with arms of steel, enclosed him in 
a spiked embrace, and then, relaxing, let him fall, pierced and bloody and 
broken, to a slow death in a pit of revolving knives and pointed bars.35 

Political morality accorded with the general moral laxity. Bribery was 
widespread, and worst at the top. Adulteration of goods was common, despite 
the live burial of two men at Nuremberg for adulterating wine (1456). 
Commercialism—the sacrifice of morals to money—was as intense as in any 
age; money, not man, was the measure of all things. Yet these same hustling 
burghers gave large sums to charity. “In papal times,” Luther wrote, “men gave 
with both hands, joyfully and with great devotion. It snowed alms, foundations, 
and legacies. Our forefathers, lords and kings, princes and other folk, gave richly 
and compassionately—yes, to overflowing—to churches, parishes, burses 
[scholarships], hospitals.” It was a sign of a secularizing age that many 
charitable bequests were left not to ecclesiastical bodies but to town councils, for 
distribution to the poor. 


Manners became coarser—in France and England as well as in Germany— 
when the plutocracy of money superseded the aristocracy of birth in controlling 
the economy. Drunkenness was the national vice; both Luther and Hutten 
denounced it, though Hutten preferred it to “the deceit of the Italians, the 
thievery of the Spaniards, the pride of the French.”3” Some of the drinking may 
have been due to the sharp spices used in preparing meals. Table manners were 
rough and ready. Forks had come to Germany in the fourteenth century, but men 
and women still liked to eat with their fingers; even in the sixteenth century a 
preacher condemned forks as contrary to the will of God, Who “would not have 
given us fingers if He had wanted us to use forks.” 38 

Dress was grandiose. Workmen were content with cap or felt hat, short 
blouse, and trousers overlapping—or tucked into—boots or high shoes. The 
middle classes added a vest, and an open coat lined and/or bordered with fur. But 
the possessors of pedigree competed feverishly with the collectors of guilders in 
the glory of their garb. In both these classes the hats of the men were spacious 
involutions of costly cloth, sometimes trimmed with feathers, ribbons, pearls, or 
gold. Shirts were often of silk. Outer garments, brightly colored, were lined with 
fur, and might be threaded with silver. Rich women wore crowns of gold, or 
gold-embroidered hoods, and braided gold thread into their hair; but modest 
maidens covered their heads with muslin handkerchiefs tied under the chin. 
Geiler von Kaisersberg alleged that smart women had wardrobes costing as 
much as 4,000 florins ($100,000?) .29 Men wore their chins shaved but their hair 
long; male curls were carefully fostered; note Diirer’s proud ringlets, and 
Maximilian’s fancy locks. Finger rings were a sign or pretense of class, as now. 
Conradus Celtes remarked that fashions in clothing changed more rapidly in 
Germany than elsewhere, and as often for men as for women. On festive 
occasions the men might outshine the women in magnificence. 

Festivals were numerous, continuing the medieval spirit of make-believe and 
gay display, with a happy moratorium on labor and the Commandments. 
Christmas was still Christian, despite its pagan vestiges; the Christmas tree was 
to be a seventeenth-century innovation. Every town celebrated a Kermis (Dutch 
kerk, church, and mis, Mass) or feast of its patron saint; men and women would 
then dance together in the streets, merriment would be de rigueur, and no saint 
or preacher could abate the revel’s rough hilarity. Dancing sometimes became an 
epidemic mania, as in Metz, Cologne, and Aix in 1374, or at Strasbourg in 1412. 
In some such cases sufferers from St. Vitus’s dance would seek relief from what 
they thought to be demoniacal possession, by dancing themselves to exhaustion, 
as some young maniacs do today. Men found other outlets for their instincts in 
hunting, or in the dying sport of the joust. Thousands of men and women 


traveled, often using a distant shrine as an excuse. They moved in painful delight 
on horses or mules or in coaches or sedan chairs, bearing the discomforts of 
unpaved roads and unwashed inns. Sensible persons, when they could, journeyed 
by boat along the Rhine, the Danube, or the other majestic streams of Central 
Europe. By 1500 a postal service, open to all, united the major towns. 

All in all the picture is one of a people too vigorous and prosperous to tolerate 
any longer the manacles of feudalism or the exactions of Rome. A proud sense 
of German nationality survived all political fragmentation, and checked 
supermnational emperors as well as supernatural popes; the Reformation would 
defeat the Holy Roman Empire as well as the papacy. In the 1,500-year war 
between Teuton and Roman victory was once more, as in the fifth century, 
inclining toward Germany. 


IV. THE MATURING OF GERMAN ART 


This coming of age first manifested itself in art. We may find it hard to 
believe, but it is true, that at the very height of the Italian Renaissance—from the 
birth of Leonardo (1452) to the death of Raphael (1520)—German artists were in 
demand throughout Europe for their excellence in every craft in wood, iron, 
copper, bronze, silver, gold, engraving, painting, sculpture, architecture. Perhaps 
with more patriotism than impartiality, Felig Fabri of Ulm wrote in 1484: “When 
anyone wishes to have a first-rate piece of workmanship in bronze, stone, or 
wood, he employs a German craftsman. I have seen German jewelers, 
goldsmiths, stonecutters, and carriage makers do wonderful things among the 
Saracens; they surpassed even the Greeks and Italians in art.”49 Some fifty years 
later an Italian found this still true: “The Germans,” wrote Paolo Giovio, “are 
carrying everything before them in art, and we, sluggish Italians, must needs 
send to Germany for good workmen.” 4! German architects were engaged by 
Florence, Assisi, Orvieto, Siena, Barcelona, and Burgos, and were called upon to 
complete the duomo at Milan. Veit Stoss captivated Cracow, Diirer received 
honors in Venice, and Holbein the Younger took England by storm. 

In ecclesiastical architecture, of course, the zenith had passed with the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. None the less a single generation of Munich 
citizens raised in Late Gothic their Frauenkirche (1468-88) or Church of Our 
Lady, and the Altes Rathaus (1470-88) or Old Town Hall; in the first two 
decades of the sixteenth century Freiburg in Saxony completed its choir, 
Augsburg built the Fugger Chapel, Strasbourg Cathedral finished its Lawrence 


Chapel, and a lovely Chorlein, or oriel window, was added to the parsonage of 
the Sebalduskirche in Nuremberg. Domestic architecture in this period built 
charming cottages, with red tiled roofs, timbered upper stories, flower-decked 
balconies, and spacious eaves to protect the windows from sun or snow; so in 
Mittenwald’s arduous climate the undiscourageable Germans countered the 
sublimity of the Bavarian Alps with the simple and cherished beauty of their 
homes. 

Sculpture was the glory of the age. Minor carvers abounded who would have 
shone as major stars in a less brilliant galaxy: Nicolaus Gerhart, Simon 
Leinberger, Tilman Riemenschneider, Hans Backoffen.... Nuremberg alone in 
one generation produced a trio of masters hardly surpassed in equal time by any 
town in Italy. The career of Veit Stoss was a tale of two cities Nurtured in 
Nuremberg, and acquiring fame as engineer, bridge-builder, architect, engraver, 
sculptor, and painter, he went to Cracow at thirty, and did his best work there in 
a flamboyant Late Gothic style that well expressed both the piety and the 
excitability of the Poles. He returned to Nuremberg (1496) with sufficient funds 
to buy a new house and marry a second wife, who bore him five children to add 
to her predecessor’s eight. At the height of his abundance Veit was arrested for 
having shared, perhaps unwittingly, in a forgery; he was branded by burning 
through both cheeks, and was forbidden ever to leave Nuremberg again. The 
Emperor Maximilian pardoned him and restored his civic rights (1506), but 
Stoss remained an outcast to the end of his painfully long life. In 1517 he carved 
a large group representing the Annunciation or Angelical Salutation; he enclosed 
the two figures—among the most nearly perfect in all the range of wood 
sculpturein a garland of roses, surrounded this with a rosary, attached seven 
medallions picturing the joys of the Virgin, and crowned the whole—all in 
linden wood—with an unprepossessing portrayal of God the Father. The fragile 
composition was suspended from the vault of the choir in the Lorenzkirche, 
where it still hangs as a treasured relic of the great city’s halcyon days. For the 
Sebalduskirche, Stoss carved in wood a Crucifixion never surpassed in its kind 
(1520). In that year his son Andreas, as prior of the Nuremberg Carmelites, 
procured for Stoss a commission to design an altar for a church in Bamberg. 
While the artist labored on this assignment the Reformation captured 
Nuremberg; Andreas was replaced as prior because he remained a Catholic; Veit 
himself clung to the colorful faith that had inspired his art; payments on the altar 
commission were stopped, and the work remained incomplete. Stoss spent his 
final ten years in blindness, solitude, and desolation, predeceased by his wives, 
abandoned by his children, and rejected by an age too absorbed in theology to 


recognize that it was losing, at ninety-three (1533), the greatest wood carver in 
history.42 

A bronze worker equally supreme in his line lived in the same city and time, 
but led a quieter and happier life. Peter Vischer the Elder portrayed himself in a 
niche of his most famous product as an earnest, simple laborer, short, stocky, 
full-bearded, with a leather apron around his waist, and hammer and chisel in his 
hands. He and his five sons gave eleven years (1508-19) to their chef-d’ceuvre, 
the Sebaldusgrab or Tomb of Sebald, Nuremberg’s patron saint. The enterprise 
was costly; funds ran out, and the work lay unfinished when Anton Tucher 
roused the citizens to contribute the 800 guilders ($20,000?) still required. This 
masterpiece is not impressive at first sight; it does not seem to rival Orcagna’s 
Tabernacle (1348) at Florence; and the snails and dolphins on whose backs the 
structure rests are not the likeliest carriers of so immense a weight. But a closer 
inspection reveals an astonishing perfection in the parts. The central sarcophagus 
of silver is adored with four reliefs representing the miracles of the saint. 
Around it rise the bronze pillars of a Gothic canopy, delicately carved with 
Renaissance ornament, and joined in lovely metal lacery at the top. On the 
pillars, around the base, in the socles, in the niches of the crowning baldachin, 
the artists deposited a veritable population of pagan, Hebrew, or Christian 
figures—Tritons, Centaurs, Nereids, Sirens, Muses, Fauns, Hercules, Theseus, 
Samson, the Prophets, Jesus, the Apostles, and angels playing music or sporting 
with lions or dogs. Some of these effigies are still crude, many are finished with 
the precision of a Donatello or a Ghiberti; all contribute vividly to a varied 
realization of life. The statues of Peter, Paul, Matthew, and John rival the Four 
Apostles that Diirer painted some seven years later in this same Nuremberg. 

No prince or potentate, we are told, came to Nuremberg in these first decades 
of the sixteenth century without visiting Peter Vischer’s foundry, and many 
solicited his art. A score of churches displayed his products, from the great brass 
candelabra in the Lorenzkirche to the tomb of Maximilian I at Innsbruck. His 
five sons followed him in sculpture, but two preceded him in death. Hermann 
Vischer the Younger, who died at thirty-one (1517), cast a handsome bronze 
relief for the tomb of Cardinal Casimir in the cathedral of Cracow. 

As the Vischers excelled in bronze, and Veit Stoss in wood, so Adam Kraft 
led all his contemporaries in the sculpture of stone. German chroniclers pictured 
him, and Peter Vischer the Elder, and Sebastian Lindenast (who designed the 
obsequious electors on the Frauenkirche clock) as devoted artists and friends. 
“They were like brothers. Every Friday, even in their old age, they met and 
studied together like apprentices, as the designs that they executed at their 
meetings prove. Then they separated, having quite forgotten to eat or drink.”43 


Born probably in the same year as Peter (1460?), Adam resembled him in 
simplicity, honesty, piety, and fondness for self-portraiture. In 1492 he carved 
for the Sebalduskirche the tomb of Sebaldus Schreyer, with reliefs of the Passion 
and Resurrection. Moved by their excellence, Hans Imhoff, a merchant prince, 
commissioned Kraft to design a ciborium to hold the bread and wine of the 
Eucharist in the Lorenzkirche. Adam made this Sakramenthaus a tall and slender 
tabernacle in Late Gothic style, a miracle of stone filigree rising stage by stage to 
a height of sixty-four feet, and tapering to a graceful crosier-head curve; the 
pillars alive with saints, the doors of the “House” guarded by angels, the square 
surfaces cut in relief with scenes from the life of Christ, and the whole airy 
edifice resting anomalously on three crouching figures—Adam Kraft and two of 
his aides. There are no compliments in the self-portrait: the clothes are worn and 
torn with toil, the hands are rough, the beard is unkempt, the broad, uplifted face 
is intent upon the conception and execution of the work. When this absorbing 
masterpiece was finished Kraft returned to his favorite subject by carving seven 
sandstone pillars with scenes from the Passion; six of these are now in the 
Germanisches Museum; one of them, The Entombment, is typical of Teutonic art 
—a courageous realism that does not need idealization to convey a sincere piety 
and faith. 


The minor arts continued the same medieval moods and themes. Miniaturists 
were still in sufficient demand to maintain prosperous guilds. Major artists like 
Diirer and Holbein drew designs for stained glass; this art, declining in France 
and England, now reached its apex in Germany; the Lorenzkirche, the cathedrals 
of Ulm and Cologne, received world-famous windows in this period. Not only 
churches but guildhalls, castles, even private homes had some windows of 
stained glass. Cities like Nuremberg, Augsburg, Regensburg, Cologne, and 
Mainz were proud of their craftsmen-artists: metalworkers who glorified torches, 
chandeliers, basins, ewers, locks, trays; goldsmiths whose products, from spoons 
to altars, were treasured throughout Europe; textile workers who wove fine 
carpets, tapestries, ecclesiastical vestments, and the ornate garb of the patrician 
class; devout women who wore out their fingers and eyes to cover altars and 
priests with embroideries and silk. Woodcutters were never better. Michael 
Wolgemut, besides painting two magnificent windows for the Lorenzkirche, cut 
in wood a dozen altarmasterpieces, and then taught Diirer to surpass him. 

Engraving by cutting a design into wood or copper developed in the fifteenth 
century into a mature art, respected on a par with painting. The greatest painters 
cultivated it. Martin Schongauer carried it to completion; some of his engravings 
—The Scourging of Christ, Carrying the Cross, St. John on Patmos, The 


Temptation of St. Anthony—are among the greatest of all time.44 Book 
illustration by engravings became convenient and popular, and rapidly replaced 
illumination. The most famous paintings of the period were multiplied in 
engravings that sold readily at book stalls, fairs, and festivals. Lucas van Leyden 
showed an astonishing precocity in this field, engraving his Mohammed at 
fourteen, his Ecce Homo at sixteen (1510), and nearing perfection in his copper 
engraving of Maximilian.4° Dry point engraving, by a pointed instrument 
throwing up a burr or ridge of excised metal along the lines of the design, was 
used by the anonymous “Master of the House Book” toward 1480. Etching by 
covering a metal surface with wax, cutting a design in the wax, and letting an 
acid eat (German dtzen) into the exposed lines, grew from the decoration of 
armor into the incision of metal plates from which etchings could be printed; 
Daniel Hopfer, an armorer, seems to have made the first recorded etching in 
1504. Burgkmair and Diirer practiced the new art imperfectly; Lucas van Leyden 
probably learned it from Diirer, but soon went beyond him to mastery. 

In painting this was Germany’s greatest age. Influenced by both Dutch and 
Italian, schools, and by their own expatriated Memling, German painters in the 
second half of the fifteenth century graduated from Gothic intensity and 
ungainliness into a more graceful line, and figures that moved with ease in 
natural scenes reflecting the domestic life of the triumphant bourgeoisie. 
Subjects remained predominantly sacred, but secular topics advanced; 
altarpieces gave way to panel pictures, and rich donors, no longer satisfied to 
kneel in the corner of a religious group, demanded portraits in which they would 
be all in all. Painters themselves emerged from medieval anonymity into distinct 
individualities, signing their work with their names as a grasp at immortality. 
Still anonymous is the “Master of the Life of the Virgin” who worked at Cologne 
toward 1470, and left a Virgin and St. Bernard with a very German Virgin 
squeezing milk from her breast for the Child, before a devout monk who hardly 
suggests the hound of heaven that pursued Abélard. Michael Pacher is one of the 
first who transmitted his name as well as his work. The Parish Church of St. 
Wolfgang in Salzkammergut still shows the massive altarpiece, thirty-six feet 
long, that he carved and painted for it in 1479-81; the study of perspective in 
these panels shared in the education of German art. Martin Schongauer brought 
into his painting the finesse of an accomplished engraver, and the delicate 
sentiment of Rogier van der Weyden. Born at Augsburg (c. 1445), Schongauer 
settled in Colmar, and developed there a school of engraving and painting that 
played a major role in bringing the arts to fulfillment in Diirer and Holbein. 


Year by year the thriving cities of the south stole the leadership of German art 
from Cologne and the north. At Augsburg, the center of the trade with Italy, 
Hans Burgkmair brought Italian decorative touches into his pictures, and Hans 
Holbein the Elder combined Italian ornament with the high seriousness of the 
Gothic style. Hans passed his art down to his sons Ambrose and Hans, whom he 
fondly portrayed in his paintings. Ambrose faded from history, but Hans Jr. 
became one of the glories of Germany, Switzerland, and England. 

The greatest of Diirer’s predecessors was Matthias Gothardt Neihardt, who by 
a scholar’s error became known to posterity as Matthias Griinewald. In the 
immemorial social heredity of art he learned the painter’s magic from 
Schongauer at Colmar, added his own hunger for fame and perfection, practiced 
patiently at Ghent, Speyer, and Frankfurt, and chose Strasbourg as his home 
(1479). Probably there he painted his first master product, a double portrait of 
Philip If of Hanau-Lichtenberg and his wife; Diirer himself would never excel 
this in depth of penetration and grace of execution.46 Wandering anew, 
Griinewald worked for a while with Diirer at Basel—where he painted the 
Portrait of a Man now in New York—and again with Diirer making woodcuts in 
Nuremberg. In 1503 he settled at Seligenstadt, and there finally he developed his 
own mature and characteristic style—the graphic rendering of Biblical scenes 
with passionate feeling and tragic power. Archbishop Albrecht made him court 
painter at Mainz (1509), but dismissed him when Griinewald persisted in 
applauding Luther (1526). H married unfortunately, and withdrew into a 
melancholy solitude that ma) have lent some dark shades to the chiaroscuro of 
his art. 

His masterpiece—probably the greatest German painting—is the complex 
polyptych made for a monastery at Isen in 1513. The central panel shows the 
Virgin and her Child in an almost Turneresque glow of golden color against a 
background of distant seas. But the outstanding and unforgettable panel is a 
gruesome Crucifixion: Christ in His final agony, the body covered with wounds 
and bloody sweat, the limbs distorted with pain; Mary swooning in the arms of 
St. John; Magdalen hysterical with angry and incredulous grief, Still other panels 
could be major paintings by themselves: a concert of angels in a Gothic 
architectural setting of brilliant reds and browns; a macabre Temptation of St. 
Anthony; the same saint and a fellow anchorite in a weird forest of decaying 
trees; and a Boschian nightmare apparently symbolizing Anthony’s dreams. In 
the predominance of color, light, and feeling over line, form, and representation 
this almost theatrical outburst of pictorial power is the culmination of German 
Gothic painting on the eve of the triumph of line and logic in a Diirer who, 


rooted in the mysticism of medieval Germany, stretched out hands of longing to 
the humanism and art of the Italian Renaissance. 


V. ALBRECHT DURER: 1471-1528 


No other nation has so unanimously chosen one of its sons as _ its 
representative in art as Germany—Protestant and Catholic, North and Southhas 
chosen Diirer. On April 6, 1928, the four-hundredth anniversary of his death, the 
Reichstag in Berlin and the city council in Nuremberg put aside politics and 
dogmas to honor the artist whom Germany loves best. Meanwhile connoisseurs 
vainly offered $1,000,000 for a painting—The Feast of the Rose Garlands—for 
which Diirer himself received no guilders ($2,-750?).47 

His Hungarian father was a goldsmith settled in Nuremberg. Albrecht was the 
third of eighteen children, most of whom died in infancy. In the parental studio 
the boy learned to draw with pencil, charcoal, and pen, and to engrave with the 
burin; he taught himself to observe microscopically, and to represent objects and 
subjects in indefatigable detail, so that in some of his portraits almost every hair 
seems to have received its individual stroke of the brush. The father had hoped 
that his son would be another goldsmith, but he yielded to the youth’s desire to 
widen his art, and sent him as an apprentice to Wolgemut (1486). Albrecht 
developed slowly; his genius lay in ambition, perseverance, patience. “God lent 
me industry,” he said, “so that I learned well; but I had to put up with a great 
deal of annoyance from his assistants.” 48 Having little opportunity to study the 
nude, he frequented the public baths, and drew such Apollos as he could find 
there. He himself was something of an Apollo in those years. A friend described 
him fondly: 


A body remarkable in build and stature, and not unworthy of the 
noble mind it contained... face intelligent, eyes flashing... a long neck, 
broad chest, narrow waist, powerful thighs, steady legs. As to his 
hands, you would have said that you had never seen anything more 
elegant. And of his speech the sweetness was so great that one wished 
it would never end.49 


Attracted by Schongauer’s engravings, he made his way to Colmar (1492), 
only to find that that master was dead. He learned what he could from 
Schongauer’s brothers, then passed on to Basel, where he absorbed from 
Griinewald the secret of intensely religious art. He was already a skilled 


draftsman; an edition of St. Jerome’s letters, printed at Basel in 1492, bore on its 
title page a portrait of the saint by Diirer; and this was so acclaimed that several 
publishers competed for his future work. However, his father urged him to come 
home and marry; a wife had been chosen for him in his absence. He returned to 
Nuremberg, and settled down to wedded life with Agnes Frey (1494). 

A year earlier he had painted himself as a youth garbed and coiffured almost 
like a woman, proud yet diffident, distrusting and defying the world. In 1498, 
still vain of his features, and now also of his beard, he painted his portrait as a 
young patrician richly dressed, with tasseled cap and long brown curls; this is 
one of the great self-portraits of all time. In 1500 he pictured himself again, more 
simply costumed, the face elongated between masses of hair falling to the 
shoulders, the penetrating eyes mystically intent; Diirer seems here to have 
deliberately presented himself in an imagined likeness of Christ, not in impious 
bravado, but presumably in his oft-voiced opinion that a great artist is an 
inspired mouthpiece of God.59 Vanity was the prop of his industry. He not only 
multiplied self-portraits, but found room for himself in many of his pictures. At 
times he could be modest, and sadly conscious of his limitations. “When we are 
praised,” he told Pirkheimer, “we turn up our noses and believe it all; but 
perhaps a master mocker is laughing at us behind our backs.” 5! For the rest he 
was good-natured, pious, loyal, generous, and as happy as circumstances would 
permit. 

He could not have been infatuated with his wife, for he set out for Italy 
shortly after his marriage, leaving her behind. He had heard of what he called the 
“regrowth” of the arts in Italy “after they had been in hiding for a millennium”;52 
and though he never intimately shared in that resurrection of classic literature, 
philosophy, and art which accompanied the Renaissance, he was anxious to see 
at first hand what it was that had given the Italians their excellence in painting 
and sculpture, in prose and poetry. He stayed chiefly in Venice, where the 
Renaissance had not yet reached full bloom; but when he came back to 
Nuremberg (1495) he had somehow received the stimulus that sparked the rapid 
productivity of his next ten years. In 1507, with a loan of a hundred florins 
($2,500?) from Pirkheimer, he went again to Italy, and this time he stayed for a 
year and a half. He studied the works of Mantegna and Squarcione at Padua, 
copied drawings humbly, and was soon recognized by the Bellini and other 
Venetians as an accomplished draftsman. The Feast of the Rose Garlands, which 
he painted for a German church in Venice, won praise even from the Italians, 
who still considered most Germans to be barbarians. The Venetian Signory 
offered him a permanent post if he would take up his residence there, but his 
wife and friends were importuning him to come back to Nuremberg. He noted 


that artists had won a much higher social standing in Italy than in Germany, and 
resolved to demand a similar status on his return. “Here,” he wrote, “I am a fine 
gentleman; at home I am a parasite”—i.e., unproductive of material goods.°% 

He was delighted by the excitement of art in Italy, the number and conflicts of 
artists, the learned and passionate discussions of art theories. When Jacopo de’ 
Barbari expounded to him the principles of Piero della Francesca and other 
Italians on the mathematical proportions of a perfect human body, Diirer 
remarked that he “would rather have had this explained to him than to have 
received a new kingdom.” °4 In Italy he became accustomed to the nude in art, if 
only by studying classic statuary. While his own work remained thoroughly 
Teutonic and Christian, he adopted with enthusiasm the Italian admiration for 
pagan art, and in a long sequence of writings he strove to teach his countrymen 
the Italian secrets of perspective, proportion, and coloring. With these two trips 
of Diirer to Italy the Gothic style came to an end in German painting, and the 
same German generation that rejected Rome in religion accepted Italy in art. 

Diirer himself remained in a creative but confusing tension between the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, between German mysticism and Italian 
worldliness; and the joy of life that he had seen in Italy never quite overcame in 
his soul the medieval meditation on death. Except for his portraits, his subjects 
remained almost wholly religious, and many mystical. Nevertheless his real 
religion was art. He worshiped a perfect line more than the imitation of Christ. 
Even in his religious productions he showed the artist’s driving interest in all the 
objects of even the most common daily experience. Like Leonardo, he drew 
nearly everything that he saw—rocks, streams, trees, horses, dogs, pigs, ugly 
faces and figures, and imaginary beings of marvelous or horrible form. He drew 
his left leg as seen in diverse positions, and punched a pillow into seven different 
shapes to be studied by his indefatigable pen. He crowded his work with a 
veritable menagerie of animals, and sometimes he drew a whole city as a 
background for a picture. He illustrated with relish and humor the life and doings 
of country folk. He loved the Germans, painted their enormous heads and 
rubicund features without protest, and introduced them into the unlikeliest 
environments, always richly robed like prosperous burghers, and wrapped and 
muffled, even in Rome or Palestine, against the German cold. His drawings are 
an ethnography of Nuremberg. His chief patrons were its merchant princes, 
whom he rescued from death with his portraits, but he received commissions 
also from dukes and Imperial electors, and at last from Maximilian himself. As 
Titian loved best to portray the nobility and royalty, Diirer was most at home in 
the middle class, and his woodcut of the Emperor made him look like what 


Louis XII had called him—the “burgomaster of Augsburg.” Once only Diirer 
achieved nobility in a portrait—an imaginary rendering of Charlemagne. 

The thirty-six portraits are his most readily enjoyable works, for they are 
simple, sensual, earthy, swelling with character. Behold Hieronymus 
Holzschuher, the Nuremberg senator: a powerful head, stern face, thinning hair 
on a massive forehead, a beard trimmed to immaculate symmetry, sharp eyes as 
if watching politicians, yet with the beginning of a twinkle in them; here is a 
man with a good heart, good humor, good appetite. Or consider Diirer’s dearest 
friend, Willibald Pirkheimer: the head of a bull concealing the soul of a scholar, 
and suggesting the gastric needs of Gargantua. And who would guess, behind the 
creased and flattened features of the immense Frederick the Wise of Saxony, the 
Elector who defied a pope to protect Luther? Nearly all the portraits are 
fascinating: Oswolt Krell, whose earnest concentration shows even in the veins 
of his hands; or Bernhard von Resten, with the delicate blue blouse, the majestic 
overspreading hat, the meditative eyes of an absorbed artist; or Jakob Muffel, 
burgomaster of Nuremberg, a brown study of earnest devotion, shedding some 
light on the greatness and prosperity of the city; or the two portraits of Diirer’s 
father, weary with toil in 1490, quite worn out in 1497; or the Portrait of a 
Gentleman in the Prado—virility incarnate, tarnished with cruelty and greed; or 
Elizabeth Tucher, holding her wedding ring and gazing diffidently into marriage; 
or the Portrait of a Venetian Lady—Diirer had to go to Italy to find beauty as 
well as strength. There is seldom refinement in his male portraits, no elegance, 
only force of character. “What is not useful in a man,” he said, “is not beautiful.” 
55 He was interested in reality and its faithful transcription, rather than in beauty 
of features or form. He pointed out that an artist can draw or paint a beautiful 
picture of an ugly object or disagreeable subject. He was a Teuton, all industry, 
duty, fidelity; he left beauty and grace to the ladies, and concentrated on power. 


Painting was not his forte, nor much to his taste. But his visits to Italy stirred 
him to seek color as well as line. For Frederick of Saxony and his Castle Church 
in Wittenberg he painted a triptych later known as the Dresden Altarpiece; here 
Italian modes of proportion and perspective framed figures resolutely German: a 
Frau as the Virgin, a professor as St. Anthony, a German acolyte as St. 
Sebastian; the result is not irresistible. Finer is the Paumgartner Altarpiece in 
Munich: a Splendid St. Joseph and a Mddchen Mary against an architectural 
background of Roman ruins; but the foreground is littered with absurd manikins 
The Adoration of the Magi, in the Uffizi, is a triumph of color in the Virgin’s 
blue robe and the gorgeous vestments of the Oriental kings. Christ among the 
Doctors shows a pretty Jesus with girlish curls surrounded by bearded and 


wrinkled pundits—one a horrible caricature all nose and teeth. The Feast of the 
Rose Garlands rivaled the greatest Italian pictures of the time in its skillfully 
ordered composition, the loveliness of both Mother and Child, the general 
splendor of the color; this is Diirer’s greatest painting, but one must now venture 
all the way to Prague to see it. Vienna and Berlin have attractive Diirer 
Madonnas, and the New York Madonna and Child with St. Anne presents a 
tender German maiden as the Virgin, and a dark-skinned Semite as her mother. 
Excellent are the Prado panels of Adam and Eve; here for a moment a German 
artist has rendered the beauty of a healthy female nude. 

Discouraged by inadequate remuneration for the labor of painting, and 
perhaps by the compulsion to repeat old religious themes, Diirer turned 
increasingly to the more gainful and original work of woodcutting and 
engraving; for there one plate could make a thousand copies easily carried to 
every market in Europe, and could provide the same illustration for a thousand 
printed volumes. Line was Diirer’s forte, drawing was his realm, wherein no 
man then alive surpassed him; there even the proud Italians marveled at his 
finesse. Erasmus compared him, as a draftsman, with an ancient master of line: 


Apelles was aided by color.... . But Diirer, though admirable also in 
other respects—what does he not express in monochrome 
proportions, harmonies? Nay, he even depicts that which cannot be 
depicted—tfire, rays of light, thunder .... lightning... all the sensations 
and emotions, in fine, the whole mind of man as it reflects itself in the 
behavior of the body, and almost the voice itself. These things he 
places before the eyes in the most pertinent lines—black ones, yet so 
that if you should spread pigments on them you would injure the work. 
And is it not more wonderful to accomplish without the blandishments 
of color what Apelles accomplished with their aid? °° 


Diirer returned the compliment by engraving a portrait of Erasmus (1526), not 
from the living sitter but from the painting by Massys. It did not rival that 
portrait, much less Holbein’s; even so it is a masterpiece of drawing in the folds 
and shadows of the cloak, the wrinkles of face and hands, the ruffled leaves of 
the open book. 

Diirer has left us over a thousand drawings, most of them miracles of realistic 
or pious or impishly fanciful design. Some are obvious caricatures; one is age 
and wisdom drawn to a hair.57 Occasionally the subject is inanimate, as in The 
Wire-drawing Mill, or just plain vegetation, like A Piece of Turf, or an animal, 
like the Head of a Walrus. Usually plants and beasts crowd around living 


persons, as in the complex Madonna with a Multitude of Animals. The religious 
subjects are the least successful, but we must except and honor the remarkable 
Hands of a Praying Apostle. And lastly there are fine studies of classic 
mythology, like the Apollo or the Orpheus. 

Diirer transformed some 250 of his drawings into woodcuts, and a hundred 
into engravings; these two groups are the most distinctive portions of his legacy. 
Until the turn of the century he incised the designs himself; later he delegated the 
woodcutting to others—only by this collaboration could he have delineated so 
vast an area of life. He began by illustrating books like Der Ritter von Turn and 
Sebastian Brant’s Narrenschiff; twenty years afterward he drew fascinating 
border figures for the Prayer Book of Maximilian. He tried his pen at nudes, and 
succeeded handsomely in The Men’s Bath, not so well in The Women’s Bath; in 
both he served as a revolutionary force in a German art that had shunned the 
nude as a scandal or a disillusionment. Famous were the woodcuts that portrayed 
the life of the Virgin and the Passion of Christ. Devout women could now 
contemplate, by their own hearths, a print showing the betrothal of Joseph and 
Mary; and practical Germans were pleased to find, in The Sojourn of the Holy 
Family in Egypt, all the cozy details of Teutonic domesticity and industry-Mary 
sewing, Joseph working at his bench, and angelic children bringing in firewood 
without being asked. Thirty-seven small woodcuts—the “Little Passion”—and 
eleven larger ones—the “Great Passion”—brought the story of the sufferings and 
death of Christ into thousands of homes, and whetted the public appetite for 
Luther’s translation of the New Testament. Another series illustrated the Book of 
Revelation; some of these woodcuts, like The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 
and St. Michael Fighting the Dragon, were so vivid that for centuries the 
German mind thought of the Apocalypse in terms of Diirer’s prints. 

From woodcuts he passed to the more painstaking art of engraving. Now and 
then he tried dry point etching, as in the chiaroscuro Holy Family; usually he 
worked with the burin. The Fall of Man is-sculpture on copper, in forms worthy 
of the Greeks, in proportion and symmetry worthy of the Italians, with Diirer’s 
customary profusion of fauna and flora, where nearly every item held for him 
and his generation a symbolical significance. Nude females of an excellence 
unprecedented in German art emerged from the metal in The Sea Monster and 
The Combat of Virtue and Pleasure, with background landscapes beautifully 
drawn. The sixteen engravings constituting the “Engraved Passion” are less 
impressive than the woodcut Passions. But the St. Eustace is a cornucopia of 
vivid designs: five dogs, a horse, a forest, a swarm of birds, a congeries of 
castles on a hill, a stag bearing a crucifix between his antlers, and persuading the 
handsome hunter to leave off killing and become a saint. 


In 1513-14 Diirer reached his summit as a draftsman in three Meisterstiche, 
Master Engravings. The Knight, Death, and the Devil is a powerful version of a 
somber medieval theme: a stern-faced rider in full armor on a Verrocchian steed, 
hemmed in by ugly figures of death and Satan, but moving forward resolutely to 
the triumph of virtue over all; it seems incredible that such plenitude and 
delicacy of detail could be cut into metal. St. Jerome in His Study shows a 
quieter phase of the Christian victory; the old bald saint bent over his 
manuscript, writing apparently by the light of his halo, a lion and a dog lying 
peacefully on the floor, a skull sitting in silent eloquence on a window sill, and 
what looks for all the world like his wife’s hat hanging on the wall—the whole 
room drawn in the most careful perspective, with all shadows and sun rays 
meticulously drawn. Finally the engraving that Diirer entitled Melancholia I 
reveals an angel seated amid the chaos of an unfinished building, with a medley 
of mechanical tools and scientific instruments at her feet; a purse and keys 
attached to her girdle as emblems of wealth and power; her head resting 
pensively on one hand, her eyes gazing half in wonder, half in terror, about her. 
Is she asking to what end all this labor, this building and demolition and 
building, this pursuit of wealth and power and the mirage called truth, this glory 
of science and Babel of intellect vainly fighting inevitable death? Can it be that 
Diirer, at the very outset of the modern age, understood the problem faced by 
triumphant science, of progressive means abused by unchanging ends?!! 

So, drawing by drawing, painting by painting, with an arduous industry and 
patience so different from Leonardo’s procrastination and Raphael’s ease, Diirer 
passed into the age of Luther. About 1508 he bought the house that made 
Nuremberg famous; the second World War destroyed it; the tourist trade rebuilt 
it as a copy of the original. Its two lower stories were of stone, the third and 
fourth of pink stucco and half timber; and over a projecting eave two further 
stories crouched under the gabled roof. Here for nineteen years Diirer lived in 
moderate misery with his childless wife. Agnes was a simple Hausfrau who 
wondered why Albrecht spent so much time on unremunerative studies or with 
bibulous friends. He moved in circles beyond her mental reach, neglected her 
socially, traveled most often without her, and when he took her to the 
Netherlands, dined with celebrities or with his host, while leaving his wife to eat 
“in the upper kitchen” with their maid.5® In 1504 his widowed mother joined 
Diirer’s household; she persisted ten years more; his portrait of her moves our 
sympathy for the wife—who was not too charming herself. His friends 
considered Agnes a shrew incapable of sharing Diirer’s rapt intellectual life. 

In his later years the Nuremberg master enjoyed a European fame as the 
leader and glory of German art. In 1515 the Emperor allotted him a modest 


pension of a hundred florins a year ($2,500?). This was irregularly paid, for 
Maximilian’s income never caught up with his plans. When Max died the 
pension stopped, and Diirer decided to visit the Netherlands and solicit its 
renewal from Charles V. He took with him a large assortment of drawings and 
paintings to sell or exchange in Holland or Flanders, and managed thereby to pay 
nearly all the cost of the trip. The journal that he kept of his tour (July 1520-July 
1521) is almost—not quite—as intimate as those that Boswell would write two 
centuries later. It records his expenses, sales, purchases, visits, and honors; it 
reveals the burgher’s care with financial details, and the artist’s forgivable 
delight in the recognition of his genius. After chasing Charles through a dozen 
cities, Diirer obtained the renewal of his pension, and could give the rest of his 
journey to viewing the sights and heroes of the Lowlands. He was astonished by 
the wealth and beauty of Ghent, Brussels, and Bruges; by the great polyptych of 
the Van Eycks in St. Bavon’s, and by the Antwerp Cathedral, “the like of which 
I have never seen in German lands.”59 He met Erasmus, Lucas van Leyden, 
Bernaert van Orley, and other Netherlands worthies, and was feted in the cities 
by the artists’ guilds. In the mosquito swamps of Zeeland he contracted the 
malaria that ruined the health of his remaining years. 

One entry in his journal reads: “I have bought Luther’s tract for five white- 
pennies, and have given one for the Condemnation of that mighty man.” © At 
Antwerp (May 1521) a rumor reached him that Luther had been “treacherously 
seized” on leaving the Diet of Worms. Diirer did not know that this abduction 
had been arranged to protect the Reformer; and fearing that Luther had been 
killed, he wrote in his journal a passionate defense of the rebel, and an appeal to 
Erasmus to come to the aid of his party: 


So this man, enlightened by the Holy Ghost to be the continuer of 
the true faith, has disappeared.... If he has suffered it is for the 
Christian truth against the unchristian papacy, which works against the 
freedom of Christ, exacting from us our blood and sweat therewith to 
nourish itself in idleness while the peoples famish. O God! never were 
men so cruelly put down under human laws as under those of the 
Roman See.... . Everyone sees how clear is the doctrine announced in 
Luther’s books, and how it conforms to the Holy Gospel. We must 
preserve these books from being burned; rather let us throw into the 
fire the books written to oppose him.... . All you pious Christians, 
deplore with me the loss of this man, and pray the Lord that he will 
send another guide. O Erasmus of Rotterdam, where wilt thou remain? 
Wilt thou see the injustice and blind tyranny of the powers now ruling? 


Hear me, knight of Christ, ride by the side of Our Lord XS; old as thou 
art .... thou too mayst win the martyr’s crown.... Make thy voice 
heard!... QO Erasmus, may God thy Judge be glorified in thee! 61 


When Diirer returned to Nuremberg he devoted himself almost wholly to 
religious art, and with new emphasis on the Gospels. In 1526 he completed his 
greatest group of paintings—The Four Apostles—improperly named, since Mark 
the Evangelist was not one of the Twelve; but perhaps that very error pointed to 
the Protestant idea of returning from the Church to the Gospels. The two panels 
are among the proudest possessions of that Haus der Kunst in which war- 
wounded Munich has regathered her famous collections of art. One panel 
pictures John and Peter, the other Mark and Paul—all four in gorgeously colored 
robes hardly befitting fishermen communist saints; in these vestments Diirer 
bowed to Italian idealization, while in the broad and massive heads he asserted 
his German environment. Probably these majestic figures had been intended to 
form the wings of a triptych for a Catholic church. But in 1525 the municipal 
council of Nuremberg declared for the Reformation. Abandoning the plan for an 
altarpiece, Diirer presented the panels to the city, and affixed to each panel 
inscriptions strongly stressing the importance of the Gospels. Despite the keys in 
Peter’s hand—usually taken as representing the divine establishment and powers 
of the Church—these paintings could be interpreted as Diirer’s Protestant 
testament. 

He had now only two more years to live. Periodic attacks of malarial fever 
broke both his health and his spirit. Even in 1522 he had drawn his final self- 
portrait as the Man of Sorrows, naked, disheveled, haggard, sickly, in pain, 
holding in his hands the scourge and whip of the Passion of Christ. Nevertheless 
he worked to the end. When he died (April 6, 1528), aged fifty-seven, he left 
enough drawings, woodcuts, and engravings—besides 6,000 florins—to support 
his widow in somber comfort for the remainder of her life. Pirkheimer, who 
mourned him as “the best friend I have had in my life,” wrote a simple epitaph 
for the tomb: 


QUICQUID ALBERTI DURERI MORTALE 
FUIT SUB HOC CONDITUR TUMULO 


—“Whatever was mortal of Albrecht Diirer lies under this mound.” 


He missed supreme stature as an artist by sacrificing the greatest task o art to 
a lesser one: he was so charmed to see the passing shapes of persons, places, and 
things take lasting life under his hands that he absorbed himself chiefly in 
representing the real—lovely or ugly, significant or meaningless—and only 
occasionally fused the scattered elements of sense perception to form in creative 
imagination, and then in line or color, ideal beauties to give us goals to aim at, or 
revealing visions to offer understanding or peace. But he rose to the call of his 
time. He cut into wood or copper a biography of his expectant and generative 
generation; his pen or pencil, burin or brush evoked the hidden souls of the 
forceful men who trod the stage of the age; he made that epoch live for us, 
across four centuries, in all its enthusiasms, devotions, fears, superstitions, 
protests, dreams, and wonderment. He was Germany. 


VI. THE GERMAN HUMANISTS 


It was a lusty Germany in letters as well as in life and art. Literacy was 
spreading. Books were pouring forth from sixteen publishers in Basel, twenty in 
Augsburg, twenty-one in Cologne, twenty-four in Nuremberg; there Anton 
Koberger alone employed twenty-four presses and a hundred men. The trade in 
books was a major line in the busy commerce of the fairs at Frankfurt, Salzburg, 
Nordlingen, and Ulm. “Everybody nowadays wants to read and write,” said a 
contemporary German; and another reported: “There is no end to the new books 
that are written.” 62 Schools multiplied in the towns; every city provided 
bursaries or scholarships for poor but able students; nine new universities were 
founded in this half-century; and those at Vienna, Heidelberg, and Erfurt opened 
their doors to the New Learning. Literary academies arose in Strasbourg, 
Augsburg, Basel, Vienna, Nuremberg, and Mainz. Rich burghers like Peutinger 
and Pirkheimer, and the Emperor Maximilian himself, opened their libraries, art 
collections, and purses to eager scholars; and great ecclesiastics like Johann von 
Dahlberg, Bishop of Worms, and Albrecht of Brandenburg, Archbishop of 
Mainz, were enlightened patrons of scholarship, poetry, and art. The Church in 
Germany, following the lead of the popes, welcomed the Renaissance, but 
emphasized linguistic studies of Biblical and patristic texts. The Latin Vulgate 
Bible was printed in twenty-six editions in Germany between 1453 and 1500; 
there were twenty German translations of the Bible before Luther’s;® the spread 
of the New Testament among the people prepared them for Luther’s challenging 


contrast between the Gospels and the Church; and the reading of the Old 
Testament shared in the Protestant re-Judaizing of Christianity. 

The humanist movement in Germany was at first—and after its flirtation with 
Luther—more orthodox in theology than its Italian counterpart. Germany had no 
classical past like Italy’s; she had not had the privilege of being conquered and 
educated by Imperial Rome; she had no direct bond with non-Christian antiquity. 
Her memory hardly went beyond her Christian centuries; her scholarship, in this 
age, hardly ventured beyond the Christian fathers; her Renaissance was a revival 
of early Christianity rather than of classic letters and philosophy. In Germany the 
Renaissance was engulfed in the Reformation. 

Nevertheless German humanism took its lead from Italy. Poggio Bracciolini, 
Aeneas Sylvius, and other humanists, visiting Germany, brought the seed; 
German students, pilgrims, ecclesiastics, merchants, and diplomats, visiting 
Italy, came back bearing on them, even unwittingly, the pollen of the 
Renaissance. Rodolphus Agricola, son of a Dutch parish priest, received 
plentiful schooling at Erfurt, Cologne, and Louvain; gave seven years to further 
studies of Latin and Greek in Italy; and returned to teach at Groningen, 
Heidelberg, and Worms. The age marveled at his unpopular virtues—modesty, 
simplicity, honesty, piety, chastity. He wrote in a Latin almost worthy of Cicero; 
he predicted that Germany would soon “appear no less Latin than Latium”;®4 
and indeed, in the next generation, Agricola’s Holland produced in Erasmus a 
Latinist who would have been quite at home in the Rome of Tacitus and 
Quintilian. It was on a trip to Rome that Agricola contracted the fever from 
which he died at Heidelberg at the age of fortytwo (1485). 

He was rivaled in influence—hardly in amiability—by Jakob Wimpheling, 
whose temper was as harsh as his Latin was smooth. Resolved to lift Germany to 
Italy’s level in education and letters, this “Schoolmaster of Germany” drew up 
plans for a system of public schools, established learned societies, and yet 
foresaw how dangerous intellectual advance would be without moral 
development. “What profits all our learning,” he asked, “if our characters be not 
correspondingly noble, or all our industry without piety, or all our knowledge 
without love of our neighbor, or all our wisdom without humility?” © 

The last of these orthodox humanists was Johannes Trithemius, Abbot of 
Sponheim, who nevertheless wrote in 1496: “The days of building monasteries 
are past; the days of their destruction are coming.” 6 A less devout humanist, 
Celtes, described Trithemius as “abstemious in drink, disdaining animal food, 
living on vegetables, eggs, and milk, as did our ancestors when... no doctors had 
begun to brew their gout-and-fever-breeding concoctions.”!!, 67 In his brief life 
he became a very summa of learning: skilled in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and their 


literatures, and carrying on a correspondence with Erasmus, Maximilian, 
Imperial electors, and other celebrities. The common people of the time could 
only explain his attainments on the theory that he possessed secret supernatural 
powers. However, he died at fifty-four (1516). 

Conradus Celtes was the most zealous and effective of the German 
humanists. Passing like some hurried diplomat of letters from city to city, 
studying in Italy, Poland, and Hungary, teaching in Cologne, Heidelberg, 
Cracow, Prague, Mainz, Vienna, Ingolstadt, Padua, Nuremberg, he unearthed 
precious forgotten manuscripts like the plays of Hrotswitha, and ancient maps 
like that which he gave to Peutinger, whose name it came to bear. Wherever he 
went he gathered students about him, and inspired them with his passion for 
poetry, classical literature, and German antiquities. In 1447, at Nuremberg, the 
Emperor Frederick III crowned him poet laureate of Germany. At Mainz Celtes 
founded (1491) the influential Rhenish Literary Society, which included 
scientists, theologians, philosophers, physicians, historians, poets, such lawyers 
as the distinguished jurist Ulrich Zasius, and such scholars as Pirkheimer, 
Trithemius, Reuchlin, and Wimpheling. At Vienna, with funds provided by 
Maximilian, he organized (1501) an Academy of Poetry which became an 
honored part of the university, and in which teachers and pupils lived together in 
the same house and enterprise. In the course of his studies Celtes apparently lost 
his religious faith; he raised such questions as “Will the soul live after death?” 
and “Is there, really, a God?” In his travels he took many samples of femininity, 
but none to the altar; and he concluded lightheartedly that “there is nothing 
sweeter under the sun, to banish care, than a pretty maid in a man’s arms.” ©8 

This skeptical amoralism grew in fashion among the German humanists in the 
final decades before Luther. Eoban Hesse wrote in good Latin Heroides 
Christianae (1514), which imitated Ovid even more in scandal than in form; he 
included love letters from Magdalen to Jesus, and from the Virgin Mary to God 
the Father. To suit the deed to the word, he lived as loosely as Cellini, outdrank 
all rivals, and thought nothing of emptying a bucket of ale at one draught. 

Conradus Mutianus Rufus, however, achieved an amiable reconciliation of 
skepticism with religion. After studying at Deventer, at Erfurt, and in Italy, he 
contented himself with a modest canonry at Gotha, put over his door the motto 
Beata tranquillitas, collected admiring students, and taught them to “esteem the 
decrees of philosophers above those of priests”; ©9 but, he warned them, they 
must conceal their doubts of Christian dogma from the multitude by a 
gentlemanly adherence to ecclesiastical ceremonies and forms.7° “By faith,” he 
said, “we mean not the conformity of what we say with fact, but an opinion 
about divine things founded upon credulity and profit-seeking persuasion.” 7! He 


objected to Masses for the dead as useless, to fasts as unpleasant, and to 
auricular confession as embarrassing.’”2 The Bible, he thought, contains many 
fables, like those of Jonah and Job; probably Christ had not really died on the 
cross; the Greeks and the Romans, so far as they lived honorably, were 
Christians without knowing it, and doubtless went to paradise.73 Creeds and 
ceremonies are to be judged not on their literal claims but by their moral effects; 
if they promote social order and private virtue they should be accepted without 
public questioning. Mutianus demanded a clean life from his disciples; and in his 
later years he vowed, “I will turn my studies to piety, and will learn nothing from 
poets, philosophers, or historians save what can promote a christian life. “”4 
Having lived with all the consolations of philosophy, he died with all the 
blessings of the Church (1526). 

The natural resentment aroused among the orthodox by the skepticism of the 
later humanists fell in accumulation upon the mildest and kindliest scholar of the 
time. Johannes Reuchlin observed the medieval tradition of gathering education 
from a dozen centers, through the ubiquity of Latin as the language of instruction 
in Western Europe. In the grammar school of his native Pforzheim, in the 
universities of Freiburg, Paris, Basel, Orléans, and Poitiers, in Linz, Milan, 
Florence, and Rome, he pursued with almost fanatical ardor the study of Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and law. Following the custom of the German humanists, he 
changed his name—which he derived from rauchen, to smoke—to Capnio 
—kapnos being Greek for smoke. At twenty he compiled a Latin dictionary, 
which went through several editions. At Rome Johannes Argyropoulos gave him 
a difficult passage in Thucydides to translate; Reuchlin responded so readily that 
the old Greek exclaimed: “Greece has now fled beyond the Alps.” 75 The avid 
student let no rabbi pass without learning some Hebrew from him; Mutianus 
claimed to have heard of Reuchlin giving a Jewish scholar ten gold pieces for 
explaining one Hebrew phrase 76—but this may have been a humanist’s dream. 
Pico della Mirandola persuaded Reuchlin to seek wisdom in the Cabala. 
Comparing Jerome’s translation of the Old Testament with the original Hebrew 
text, “Capnio” pointed out many errors in what theologians habitually quoted as 
an infallible document. At thirty-eight (1493) he was appointed professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Heidelberg. The Hebrew dictionary and grammar 
that he composed put the study of Hebrew and of the Old Testament on a 
scientific basis, and contributed to the powerful influence of the Hebrew 
Scriptures on Protestant thought. Gradually his admiration for Hebrew eclipsed 
his devotion to the classics. “The Hebrew language,” he wrote, “is unadulterated, 
concise, and brief. It is the language in which God spoke to man, and in which 
man conversed with the angels face to face.” 7” Through all his studies he 


retained the orthodox faith. He muddied it a bit with mysticism, but he devoutly 
submitted all his writings and teachings to the authority of the Church. 

A strange medley of circumstances made him the hero of the German 
Renaissance. In 1508 Johannes Pfefferkorn, a rabbi turned priest, issued a book, 
Judenspiegel (Mirror of the Jews), condemning persecution of the Jews, and 
clearing them from legendary crimes popularly laid to their charge, but urging 
them to give up moneylending and the Talmud, and accept Christianity. 
Supported by the Dominicans of Cologne, he submitted to the Emperor a 
recommendation that all Hebrew books except the Old Testament should be 
suppressed, Maximilian ordered that all Jewish literature critical of Christianity 
should be surrendered to Pfefferkorn, and that it should be examined by the 
universities of Cologne, Erfurt, Mainz, and Heidelberg, by Jakob van 
Hoogstraeten, head of the Inquisition at Cologne, and by Reuchlin because of his 
fame for Hebrew learning. All but Reuchlin advised that the books should be 
confiscated and burned. Reuchlin’s minority opinion proved a landmark in the 
history of religious toleration. He divided Jewish books into seven classes; one 
group, consisting of works expressly mocking Christianity, should be burned; all 
the rest, including the Talmud, should be preserved, if only because they 
contained much of value to Christian scholarship. Moreover, he argued, the Jews 
had a right to freedom of conscience, both as citizens of the Empire and as 
having undertaken no obligations to Christianity.”? In private correspondence 
Reuchlin spoke of Pfefferkorn as an “ass” who had no real understanding of the 
books he proposed to destroy. 

Pfefferkorn responded to these courtesies in a Handspiegel (Hand Mirror) 
that attacked Reuchlin as a bribed tool of the Jews. Reuchlin retorted in the same 
vituperative vein in an Augenspiegel (Eyeglass) that aroused a storm among the 
orthodox. The theological faculty at Cologne complained to Reuchlin that his 
book was making the Jews too happy, and they urged him to withdraw it from 
circulation. Maximilian forbade its sale. Reuchlin appealed to Leo X; the Pope 
turned the matter over to various counselors, who reported that the book was 
harmless. Leo suspended action, but assured the humanists around him that no 
harm should come to Reuchlin. Meanwhile Pfefferkorn and his Dominican 
supporters accused Reuchlin, before the tribunal of the Inquisition at Cologne, as 
an unbeliever and a traitor to Christianity. The archbishop interposed, and 
remitted the case to Rome, which passed it on to the episcopal court of Speyer, 
which acquitted Reuchlin. The Dominicans in their turn appealed to Rome; and 
the university faculties of Cologne, Erfurt, Mainz, Louvain, and Paris ordered 
Reuchlin’s books to be burned. 


It is remarkable—and eloquent of Germany’s cultural vitality in this agehow 
many notables now came to Reuchlin’s defense: Erasmus, Pirkheimer, 
Peutinger, Oecolampadius of Basel, Bishop Fisher of Rochester, Ulrich von 
Hutten, Mutianus, Eoban Hesse, Luther, Melanchthon, even some of the higher 
clergy, who, as in Italy, favored the humanists. Imperial electors, princes, and 
fifty-three cities proclaimed their support of Reuchlin. Letters from his defenders 
were collected and published (1514) as Clarorum virorum epistolae ad 
Johannem Reuchlin. In 1515 the humanists sent forth a more devastating book, 
Epistolae obscurorum virorum ad venerabilem virum magistrum Ortuinum 
Gratium (Letters of Obscure Men to the Venerable Master Ortuinus Gratius, 
professor of literature Cologne). This is one of the major satires in literary 
history. It succeeded so well that an enlarged edition was issued in 1516, and a 
continuation a year later. The authors pretended to be pious monks, admirers of 
Gratius and enemies of Reuchlin, and concealed themselves under grotesque 
pseudonyms—Nicolaus Caprimulgius (goat-milker), Johannes Pellifex (skin- 
maker), Simon Wurst (sausage), Conradus Unckebunck. In Latin made 
deliberately bad to imitate the monastic style, the writers complained of the 
ridicule heaped upon them by the “poets” (as the German humanists were 
called); they inquired eagerly about the prosecution of Reuchlin; meanwhile they 
exposed their absurd ignorance, the grossness of their morals and their minds; 
they argued ridiculous questions in solemn Scholastic form, quoted Scripture in 
extenuation of obscenities, and unwittingly made fun of auricular confession, the 
sale of indulgences, the worship of relics, the authority of the pope—the very 
themes of the Reformation. All literate Germany puzzled over the authorship of 
the volumes; only later was it admitted that Crotus Rubianus of Erfurt, a disciple 
of Mutianus, had written most of the first edition, and Hutten most of the 
continuation. Roused to anger, Leo X forbade the reading or possession of the 
book, condemned Reuchlin, but let him off with the costs of the Speyer trial 
(1520). Reuchlin, sixty-five and exhausted, retired into obscurity, peacefully lost 
in the glare of the Reform. 

The German humanist movement too disappeared in that conflagration. On 
one side it was fought by most of the universities; on the other, the Reformers, 
engaged in a struggle for life, strengthened their cause with a religious faith that 
centered on personal salvation in the other world and left little time for studies of 
classical civilization, or of human amelioration here below. The German 
humanists themselves invited defeat by failing to advance from Greek literature 
to Greek philosophy, by wandering into coarse polemics or a mysticism far less 
mature than Eckhart’s. They left no major works; the grammars and dictionaries 
that Reuchlin hoped would be his “monument more lasting than brass” were 


soon superseded and forgotten. And yet who knows if Luther would have dared 
sling his David’s shots at Tetzel and the popes if the mind of Germany had not 
been in a measure freed from ultramontane terrors by the humanists? The 
followers of Reuchlin and Mutianus were a vigorous minority at Erfurt, where 
Luther studied for four years. And the greatest German poet of the age, nurtured 
in humanism, became the ardent herald of the Reformation. 


Vil. ULRICH VON HUTTEN 


There were no giants in the German literature of this age before Luther; there 
was only an amazing effervescence and fertility. Poetry was written to be read 
aloud, and was therefore welcomed in cottage and palace. Mystery and Passion 
plays continued to be acted, overlaying a rough piety with a strong interest in 
dramatic art. By 1450 the German popular drama was largely secularized. It 
included, even in the course of religious plays, crude and sometimes scandalous 
farces. 77 Humor frolicked in the literature; now the vicissitudes and drolleries of 
Till Eulenspiegel, that wandering trickster (literally, owlglass), romped through 
Germany, his merry pranks sparing neither layman nor priest; and in 1515 his 
adventures took printed form. Time and again the literature, as well as the art, 
showed monks and priests being dragged down to hell.89 Satire flourished in 
every literary form. 

The most effective satire of the time was the Narrenschiff (1494), or Ship of 
Fools, of Sebastian Brant; no one could have expected so lively a performance 
from a professor of law and classical literature at Basel. Brant imagined a fleet 
(he forgot it en voyage and later called it a ship) manned by fools and trying to 
navigate the sea of life. One fool after another struts the scene; one class after 
another bears the whip of the jurist’s angry doggerel—peasant, mechanic, 
beggar, gambler, miser, usurer, astrologer, lawyer, pedant, fop, philosopher, 
priest; the vanity of ambitious men, the idleness of students, the venality of 
tradesmen, the dishonesty of journeymenall get their share of the blows, and 
Brant reserves his respect only for the pious and orthodox Catholic who ordains 
his life so as to gain paradise. Beautifully printed, and adorned with woodcuts 
that pointed each barb of the tale, the book sailed to triumph everywhere in 
Western Europe, through a dozen translations; next to the Bible it was the most 
widely read book of the time. 

Brant laid his lash tenderly upon the clergy, but Thomas Murner, a Franciscan 
friar, attacked monks and priests, bishops and nuns with satires at once sharper, 


coarser, and wittier than Brant’s. The priest, said Murner, is interested in money 
more than in religion; he coaxes every possible penny from his parishioners, 
then pays part of his gleanings to his bishop for permission to keep a concubine. 
Nuns make love clandestinely, and the one who has the most children is chosen 
abbess.8! Murner, however, agreed with Brant in fidelity to the Church; he 
denounced Luther as one more fool; and in a touching poem Von dem Untergang 
des christlichen Glaubens he mourned the decline of Christian belief and the 
deepening chaos of the religious world. 

If the immense popularity of these satires revealed the scorn in which even 
loyal Catholics held their clergy, the still more passionate satires of Ulrich von 
Hutten abandoned all hope for the self-reform of the Church, and called for open 
revolt. Born of a knightly family in Franconia, Ulrich was sent at eleven to the 
monastery of Fulda with the expectation that he would become a monk. After six 
years of probation he fled (1505), and led the life of a wandering student, 
composing and reciting poetry, begging his way and often shelterless, but 
finding means to make love to a lass who left her signature in his blood.®2 His 
small body was almost consumed with fever; his left leg was often made useless 
by ulcers and swellings; his temper took on the irritability of an invalid, but 
Eoban Hesse found him “altogether lovable.” 8° A kindly bishop took him to 
Vienna, where the humanists welcomed him, but he quarreled with them and 
moved on to Italy. He studied at Pavia and Bologna, shot poisoned epigrams at 
Pope Julius II, joined an invading German army in order to eat, and then, always 
in pain, made his way back to Germany. 

At Mainz fortune gave him a passing smile: he wrote a panegyric on young 
Archbishop Albrecht, and received 200 guilders ($5,000?) in acknowledgment. 
Albrecht’s court was now a very hive of humanists, many of them irreverent 
freethinkers.84 There Hutten began his contribution to the Epistolae obscurorum 
virorum; there he met Erasmus, and was captivated by the great scholar’s 
learning, wit, and charm. With Albrecht’s guilders and aid from his relenting 
father, he again sought the sun of Italy, blasting at every stop the “hypocritical, 
corrupt race of theologians and monks.” 85 From the papal capital he sent a 
warning to Crotus Rubianus: 


Renounce your desire to see Rome, my friend; what you seek there 
is not to be found there any longer.... You may live from plunder, 
commit murder and sacrilege... you may revel in lust and deny God in 
heaven; but if you do but bring money to Rome you are a most 
respectable person. Virtue and heavenly blessings are sold here; you 


may even buy the privilege of sinning in future. You would then be 
crazy to be good; sensible folk will be wicked.8© 


With gay irony he dedicated to Leo X (1517) a new edition of Valla’s 
devastating treatise on the fictitious “Donation of Constantine,” and assured the 
Pope that most of his papal predecessors had been tyrants, robbers, and 
extortioners, who had turned the punishments of the next world into revenue for 
themselves.87 This work came into Luther’s hands, and warmed his ire against 
the papacy. 

Despite the vituperative violence in many of Hutten’s poems, they won him a 
scattered fame in Germany. Repatriating himself in 1517, he was entertained at 
Nuremberg by Konrad Peutinger; and at this rich scholar’s suggestion 
Maximilian crowned Hutten poet laureate. Albrecht now took him into his 
diplomatic service, and sent him on important missions as far afield as Paris. 
When Hutten returned to Mainz (1518) he found Germany agitated by Luther’s 
theses on indulgences; and he must have smiled to see his own easygoing 
Archbishop uncomfortably involved. Luther was being summoned to Augsburg 
to face Cardinal Cajetan and a charge of heresy. Hutten hesitated; he was 
attached to the Archbishop emotionally and financially, but he felt in his blood 
the call to war. He mounted his horse and rode off to Augsburg. 


VUI. THE GERMAN CHURCH 


What actually was the condition of the German Church in the youth of 
Luther? One indication appeared in the readiness of high ecclesiastics to accept 
the criticism and critics of the Church. There were some scattered atheists whose 
names are lost in the censorship of time; and Erasmus mentions “men amongst 
us who think, like Epicurus, that the soul dies with the body.” 8° There were 
skeptics among the humanists. There were mystics who denied the necessity of 
Church or priest as intermediaries between man and God, and emphasized 
inward religious experience as against ceremonies and sacraments. Here and 
there were little pockets of Waldensians who denied the distinction between 
priests and laymen; and in eastern Germany were some Hussites who called the 
pope Antichrist. In Eger two brothers, John and Lewin of Augsburg, denounced 
indulgences as a hoax (1466).89 Johan von Wesel, an Erfurt professor, preached 
predestination and election by divine grace, rejected indulgences, sacraments, 
and prayers to the saints, and declared: “I despise the pope, the Church, and the 
councils, and I worship only Christ”; he was condemned by the Inquisition, 


recanted, and died in prison (1481).99 Wessel Gansfort, wrongly known as 
Johann Wessel, questioned confession, absolution, indulgences, and purgatory, 
made the Bible the sole rule of faith, and made faith the sole source of salvation; 
here was Luther in a sentence. “If I had read his works before,” said Luther in 
1522, “my enemies might have thought that Luther had borrowed everything 
from Wessel, so great is the agreement between our spirits.” 91 

Nevertheless, by and large, religion was flourishing in Germany, and the 
overwhelming majority of the people were orthodox and—between their sins 
and their cups—pious. The German family was almost a church in itself, where 
the mother served as catechist and the father as priest; prayer was frequent, and 
books of family devotions were in every home. For those who could not read 
there were picture books, Biblia pauperum, illustrating the stories of Christ, 
Mary, and the saints. Pictures of the Virgin were as numerous as those of Jesus; 
the rosary was recited with hopeful frequency; Jakob Sprenger, the inquisitor, 
founded a fraternity for its repetition; and one German prayer was addressed to 
the only really popular Trinity: “Glory be to the Virgin, the Father, and the 
Son.”92 

Some of the clergy were as religious as the people. There must have been— 
though their names were rarely heard above the din made by wickedness faithful 
ministers of the faith to produce or sustain such widespread piety among the 
people. The parish priest, as like as not, had a concubine or a common-law wife; 
93 but the lion-loined Germans seem to have condoned this as an improvement 
upon promiscuity; and had not the popes themselves, in this lusty period, 
rebelled against celibacy? As for the “regular” clergy—those subject to a 
monastic regula or rule—many of their orders were now engaged in earnest self- 
reform. The Benedictines had settled into a halfconventual, half-worldly ease, 
and the Teutonic Knights continued their loose morals, martial cruelties, and 
territorial greed; but the Dominican, Franciscan, and Augustinian friars returned 
to the observance of their rules, and performed many works of practical 
benevolence.24 Most zealous in this reform were the Augustinian Eremites, 
originally anchorites or hermit monks, but later gathered into communities. They 
kept with apparent fidelity their monastic vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, and were learned enough to fill many chairs in German universities. 
It was this order that Luther chose when he decided to become a monk. 

The complaints against the German clergy were chiefly against the prelates, 
and on the score of their wealth and worldliness. Some bishops and abbots had 
to organize the economy and administration of great areas that had come into the 
possession of the Church; they were mitered or tonsured feudal seigneurs, and 
not always the most lenient.9° These ecclesiastics behaved like men of the world 


rather than men of God; and it was alleged that several of them rode to 
provincial or federal diets with their concubines in their trains.9° A learned 
Catholic prelate and historian, Johannes Janssen, has summed up perhaps too 
severely the abuses of the German Church on the eve of the Reformation: 


The contrast of pious love and worldly greed, of godly renunciation 
and godless self-seeking, made itself apparent in the ranks of the 
clergy as well as in other classes of society. By too many among the 
ministers of God and religion preaching and the care of souls were 
altogether neglected. Avarice, the besetting sin of the age, showed 
itself among the clergy of all orders and degrees, in their anxiety to 
increase to the utmost extent all clerical rents and incomes, taxes and 
perquisites. The German Church was the richest in Christendom. It 
was reckoned that nearly a third of the whole landed property of the 
country was in the hands of the Church—which made it all the more 
reprehensible in the ecclesiastical authorities to be always seeking to 
augment their possessions. In many towns the church buildings and 
institutions covered the greater part of the ground. 

Within the sacerdotal body itself there were also the most marked 
contrasts in respect of income. The lower orders of parochial clergy, 
whose merely nominal stipends were derived from the many 
precarious tithes, were often compelled by poverty—if not tempted by 
avarice—to work at some trade which was quite inconsistent with their 
position, and which exposed them to the contempt of their 
parishioners. The higher ecclesiastical orders, on the other hand, 
enjoyed abundant and superfluous wealth, which many of them had no 
scruples in parading in such an offensive manner as to provoke the 
indignation of the people, the jealousy of the upper classes, and the 
scorn of all serious minds.... In many places complaints were loud 
against the mercenary abuse of sacred things... against the large and 
frequent sums of money sent to Rome, of annates and hush money. A 
bitter feeling of hatred against the Italians .... began gradually to gain 
ground, even amongst men who, like Archbishop Berthold von 
Henneberg, were true sons of the Holy Church. “The Italians,” he 
wrote on September 9, 1496, “ought to reward the Germans for their 
services, and not drain the sacerdotal body with frequent extortions of 
gold.97 


Germany might have forgiven the worldliness of its bishops if it could have 
been spared the pretensions and exactions of the popes. The rising spirit of 
nationalism resented the claims of the papacy to hold no emperor legitimate till 
papally confirmed, and to depose emperors and kings at will. Conflicts between 
secular and ecclesiastical authorities persisted in appointments to benefices, in 
the overlapping jurisdiction of civil and episcopal courts, in the immunity of the 
clergy from nearly all civil legislation. German nobles looked with fretting 
concupiscence upon the rich possessions of the Church, and businessmen 
grieved that monasteries claiming exemption from taxation were competing with 
them in manufacturing and trade.9° The quarrel at this stage was over material 
concerns rather than over theological differences. Says another Catholic 
historian: 


It was the general opinion in Germany that in the matter of taxation 
the Roman Curia put on the pressure to an unbearable degree.... . 
Again and again was the complaint made that chancery dues, annates... 
and consecration fees were unduly raised or unlawfully extended; that 
numerous new indulgences were published without the consent of the 
bishops of the country, and tithe after tithe raised for a crusade and 
diverted to another object. Even men devoted to the Church and the 
Holy See... often declared that the German grievances against Rome 
were, from a financial point of view, for the most part only too well 
founded.99 


In 1457 Martin Meyer, Chancellor to Archbishop Dietrich of Mainz, 
addressed to Cardinal Piccolomini an angry recapitulation of the wrongs that 
Germany suffered from the Roman Curia: 


The election of prelates is frequently postponed without cause, and 
benefices and dignities of all kinds are reserved for the cardinals and 
papa) secretaries; Cardinal Piccolomini himself has been granted a 
general reservation in an unusual and unheard-of form in three German 
provinces. Expectancies!Y without number are conferred, annates and 
other taxes are collected harshly, and no delay is granted, and it is also 
known that more has been exacted than the sums due. Bishoprics have 
been bestowed not on the most worthy but on the highest bidder. For 
the sake of amassing money, new indulgences have daily been 
published, and war tithes imposed, without consulting the German 
prelates. Lawsuits that ought to have been dealt with at home have 


been hastily transferred to the Apostolic tribunal. The Germans have 
been treated as if they were rich and stupid barbarians, and drained of 
their money by a thousand cunning devices.... . For many years 
Germany has lain in the dust, bemoaning her poverty and her sad fate. 
But now her nobles have awakened as from sleep; now they have 
resolved to shake off the yoke, and to win back their ancient 
freedom.100 


When Cardinal Piccolomini became Pius II (1458) he defied this challenge; 
from Diether von Isenburg he demanded 20,500 guilders before confirming him 
as the next archbishop of Mainz (1459). Diether refused to pay, charging that the 
sum exceeded every precedent; Pius excommunicated him; Diether ignored the 
ban, and several German princes supported him. Diether engaged a Nuremberg 
jurist, Gregor Heimburg, to arouse public sentiment for giving councils 
supremacy over the popes; Heimburg went to France to arrange concerted action 
against the papacy; for a time it seemed that the northern nations would throw 
off allegiance to Rome. But papal agents detached from the movement one after 
another of Diether’s allies, and Pius appointed Adolf of Nassau to replace him. 
The armies of the two archbishops fought a bloody war; Diether was defeated; 
he addressed to the German leaders a warning that unless they stood together 
they would be repeatedly oppressed; and this manifesto was one of the first 
documents printed by Gutenberg.1!°1 

German discontent was not quieted by this victory of the popes. After a large 
sum of money had gone from Germany to Rome in the jubilee of 1500, a diet at 
Augsburg demanded that part of the money should be returned to Germany. 192 
The Emperor Maximilian grumbled that the pope drew a hundred times more 
revenue from Germany than he himself could collect. In 1510, being at war with 
Pope Julius II, he directed the humanist Wimpheling to draw up a list of 
Germany’s grievances against the papacy; for a time he thought of proposing the 
separation of the German Church from Rome, but Wimpheling dissuaded him on 
the ground that he could not expect persistent support from the princes. 
Nevertheless all the economic developments of this age prepared for Luther. A 
basic diversity of material interests finally opposed the German Reformation— 
demanding an end to the flow of German money into Italy—to an Italian 
Renaissance that financed poetry and art with transalpine gold. 

Among the people anticlericalism went hand in hand with piety. “A 
revolutionary spirit of hatred for the Church and the clergy,” writes the honest 
Pastor, “had taken hold of the masses in various parts of Germany.... The cry of 
‘Death to the priests!’ which had long been whispered in secret, was now the 


watchword of the day.”1!93 So keen was this popular hostility that the Inquisition, 
then rising in Spain, hardly dared condemn anyone in Germany, Violent 
pamphlets rained assaults not so much upon the German Church as upon the 
Roman See. Some monks and priests joined in the attack, and stirred up their 
congregations against the luxury of the higher clergy. Pilgrims returning from 
the jubilee of 1500 brought to Germany lurid—often exaggerated—stories of 
immoral popes, papal poisonings, cardinals’ roisterings, and of a general 
paganism and venality. Many Germans vowed that as their ancestors had broken 
the power of Rome in 476, they or their children would crush that tyranny again; 
others recalled the humiliation of the Emperor Henry IV by Pope Gregory VII at 
Canossa, and thought the time had come for revenge. In 1521 the papal nuncio 
Aleander, warning Leo X of an imminent uprising against the Church, said that 
five years earlier he had heard from many Germans that they were only waiting 
for “some fool” to open his mouth against Rome. 104 


A thousand factors and influences—ecclesiastical, intellectual, emotional, 
economic, political, moral—were coming together, after centuries of obstruction 
and suppression, in a whirlwind that would throw Europe into the greatest 
upheaval since the barbarian conquest of Rome. The weakening of the papacy by 
the Avignon exile and the Papal Schism; the breakdown of monastic discipline 
and clerical celibacy; the luxury of prelates, the corruption of the Curia, the 
worldly activities of the popes; the morals of Alexander VI, the wars of Julius II, 
the careless gaiety of Leo X; the relicmongering and peddling of indulgences; 
the triumph of Islam over Christendom in the Crusades and the Turkish wars; the 
spreading acquaintance with non-Christian faiths; the influx of Arabic science 
and philosophy; the collapse of Scholasticism in the irrationalism of Scotus and 
the skepticism of Ockham; the failure of the conciliar movement to effect 
reform; the discovery of pagan antiquity and of America; the invention of 
printing; the extension of literacy and education; the translation and reading of 
the Bible; the newly realized contrast between the poverty and simplicity of the 
Apostles and the ceremonious opulence of the Church; the rising wealth and 
economic independence of Germany and England; the growth of a middle class 
resentful of ecclesiastical restrictions and claims; the protests against the flow of 
money to Rome; the secularization of law and government; the intensification of 
nationalism and the strengthening of monarchies; the nationalistic influence of 
vernacular languages and literatures; the fermenting legacies of the Waldenses, 
Wyclif, and Huss; the mystic demand for a less ritualistic, more personal and 
inward and direct religion: all these were now uniting in a torrent of forces that 
would crack the crust of medieval custom, loosen all standards and bonds, 


shatter Europe into nations and sects, sweep away more and more of the supports 
and comforts of traditional beliefs, and perhaps mark the beginning of the end 
for the dominance of Christianity in the mental life of European man. 


I. This settlement, the “Fuggerei,” still exists. It charges fortytwo pfennigs (eighty-six cents) per family per 
year. 


II. For other dubious interpretations cf. Panofsky, Diirer, I, 156-71. 


III. Out animal ancestors seem to have been vegetarians when they could not get lice; but our human 
ancestors were apparently hunters, and therefore meat-eaters, for 50,000 years before the discovery of 
agriculture. Dietetic arguments from history are treacherous. 


IV. An expectancy was a promise of appointment to a benefice in anticipation of the incumbent’s death or 
removal. The postponement of appointments was often due to the rule that between the death of one bishop 
and the selection of his successor the revenues of the see went to the Roman Curia. 
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I. TETZEL 


On March 15, 1517, Pope Leo X promulgated the most famous of all 
indulgences. It was a pity, yet just, that the Reformation should strike during a 
pontificate that gathered into Rome so many of the fruits, and so much of the 
spirit, of the Renaissance. Leo, son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, was now head 
of the Medici family, which had nourished the Renaissance in Florence; he was a 
scholar, a poet, and a gentleman, kindly and generous, in love with classical 
literature and delicate art. His morals were good in an immoral milieu; his nature 
inclined to a gaiety pleasant and legitimate, which set an example of happiness 
for a city that a century before had been destitute and desolate. All his faults 
were superficial except his superficiality. He made too little distinction between 
the good of his family and that of the Church, and wasted the funds of the 
papacy on questionable poets and wars. He was normally tolerant, enjoyed the 
satire directed against ecclesiastics in Erasmus’ Praise of Folly, and practiced, 
with occasional lapses, the unwritten agreement by which the Renaissance 
Church accorded considerable freedom to philosophers, poets, and scholars who 
addressed themselves—usually in Latin—to the educated minority, but who left 
the irreplaceable faith of the masses undisturbed. 

The son of a banker, Leo was accustomed to spending money readily, and 
chiefly on others. He inherited full papal coffers from Julius II, and emptied 
them before he died. Perhaps he did not care much for the massive basilica that 
Julius had planned and begun, but the old St. Peter’s was beyond repair, 
immense sums had been poured into the new one, and it would be a disgrace to 
the Church to let that majestic enterprise abort. Possibly with some reluctance he 
offered the indulgence of 1517 to all who would contribute to the cost of 
completing the great shrine. The rulers of England, Germany, France, and Spain 
protested that their countries were being drained of wealth, their national 
economies were being disturbed, by repeated campaigns for luring money to 
Rome. Where kings were powerful Leo was considerate: he agreed that Henry 


VIII should keep a fourth of the proceeds in England; he advanced a loan of 
175,000 ducats to King Charles I (the later Emperor Charles V) against expected 
collections in Spain; and Francis I was to retain part of the sum raised in France. 
Germany received less favored treatment, having no strong monarchy to bargain 
with the Pope; however, the Emperor Maximilian was allotted a modest 3,000 
florins from the receipts, and the Fuggers were to take from the collections the 
20,000 florins that they had loaned to Albrecht of Brandenburg to pay the Pope 
for his confirmation as Archbishop of Mainz. Unfortunately that city had lost 
three archbishops in ten years (1504—14), and had twice paid heavy confirmation 
fees; to spare it from paying a third time Albrecht borrowed. Now Leo agreed 
that the young prelate should manage the distribution of the indulgence in 
Magdeburg and Halberstadt as well as in Mainz. An agent of the Fuggers 
accompanied each of Albrecht’s preachers, checked expenses and receipts, and 
kept one of the keys to the strongbox that held the funds.! 

Albrecht’s principal agent was Johann Tetzel, a Dominican friar who had 
acquired skill and reputation as a money-raiser. Since 1500 his main occupation 
had been in disposing of indulgences. Usually, on these missions, he received 
the aid of the local clergy: when he entered a town a procession of priests, 
magistrates, and pious laity welcomed him with banners, candles, and song, and 
bore the bull of indulgence aloft on a velvet or golden cushion, while church 
bells pealed and organs played.2 So propped, Tetzel offered, in an impressive 
formula, a plenary indulgence to those who would penitently confess their sins 
and contribute according to their means to the building of a new St. Peter’s: 


May our Lord Jesus Christ have mercy on thee, and absolve thee by 
the merits of His most holy Passion. And I, by His authority, that of 
his blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and of the most holy Pope, 
granted and committed to me in these parts, do absolve thee, first from 
all ecclesiastical censures, in whatever manner they may have been 
incurred, and then from all thy sins, transgressions, and excesses, how 
enormous soever they may be, even from such as are reserved for the 
cognizance of the Holy See; and as far as the keys of the Holy Church 
extend, I remit to you all punishment which you deserve in purgatory 
on their account, and I restore you to the holy sacraments of the 
Church .... and to that innocence and purity which you possessed at 
baptism; so that when you die the gates of punishment shall be shut, 
and the gates of the paradise of delight shall be opened; and if you 
shall not die at present, this grace shall remain in full force when you 


are at the point of death. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. 


This splendid bargain for a believer was in harmony with the official 
conception of indulgences for the living. Tetzel was again within the letter of his 
archiepiscopal instructions when he dispensed with preliminary confession if the 
contributor applied the indulgence to a soul in purgatory. Says a Catholic 
historian: 


There is no doubt that Tetzel did, according to what he considered 
his authoritative instructions, proclaim as Christian doctrine that 
nothing but an offering of money was required to gain the indulgence 
for the dead, without there being any question of contrition or 
confession. He also taught, in accordance with the opinion then held, 
that an indulgence could be applied to any given soul with unfailing 
effect. Starting from this assumption, there is no doubt that his 
doctrine was virtually that of the drastic proverb: “As soon as the 
money in the coffer rings, the soul from purgatory’s fire springs.” The 
papal bull of indulgence gave no sanction whatever to this proposition. 
It was a vague Scholastic opinion .... not any doctrine of the Church.4 


Myconius, a Franciscan friar perhaps hostile to the Dominicans, heard Tetzel 
perform, and reported, for this year 1517: “It is incredible what this ignorant 
monk said and preached. He gave sealed letters stating that even the sins which a 
man was intending to commit would be forgiven. The pope, he said, had more 
power than all the Apostles, all the angels and saints, more even than the Virgin 
Mary herself; for these were all subject to Christ, but the pope was equal to 
Christ.” This is probably an exaggeration, but that such a description could be 
given by an eyewitness suggests the antipathy that Tetzel aroused. A like 
hostility appears in the rumor mentioned skeptically by Luther,> which quoted 
Tetzel as having said at Halle that even if, per impossibile, a man had violated 
the Mother of God the indulgence would wipe away his sin. Tetzel obtained 
certificates from civil and ecclesiastical authorities at Halle that they had never 
heard the story.© He was an enthusiastic salesman, but not quite conscienceless. 

He would have escaped history had he not approached too closely to the lands 
of Frederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony.! Frederick was a pious and provident 
ruler. He had no theoretical objection to indulgences; he had gathered 19,000 
saintly relics into his Castle Church at Wittenberg,’ and had arranged to have an 
indulgence attached to their veneration; he had procured another indulgence for 


contributors to the building of a bridge at Torgau, and had engaged Tetzel to 
advertise the benefits of that pontifical indulgence.® However, he had withheld 
from Pope Alexander VI (1501) the sum raised in Electoral Saxony by an 
indulgence for donations to a crusade against the Turks; he would release the 
money, he said, when the crusade materialized. It did not; Frederick the Wise 
kept the funds, and applied them to the University of Wittenberg.2 Now, moved 
by reluctance to let coin of Saxony emigrate, and perhaps by reports of Tetzel’s 
hyperboles, he forbade the preaching of the 1517 indulgence in his territory. But 
Tetzel came so close to the frontiers that people in Wittenberg crossed the border 
to obtain the indulgence. Several purchasers brought these “papal letters” to 
Martin Luther, professor of theology in the university, and asked him to attest 
their efficacy. He refused. The refusal came to Tetzel’s ears; he denounced 
Luther, and became immortal. 

He had underestimated the pugnacity of the professor. Luther quickly 
composed in Latin ninety-five theses, which he entitled Disputatio pro 
declaratione virtutis indulgentiarum (Disputation for Clarification of the Power 
of Indulgences). He did not consider his propositions heretical, nor were they 
indubitably so. He was still a fervent Catholic who had no thought of upsetting 
the Church; his purpose was to refute the extravagant claims made for 
indulgences, and to correct the abuses that had developed in their distribution. 
He felt that the facile issuance and mercenary dissemination of indulgences had 
weakened the contrition that sin should arouse, had indeed made sin a trivial 
matter to be amicably adjusted over a bargain counter with a peddler of pardons. 
He did not yet deny the papal “power of the keys” to forgive sins; he conceded 
the authority of the pope to absolve the confessing penitent from the terrestrial 
penalties imposed by churchmen; but in Luther’s view the power of the pope to 
free souls from purgatory, or to lessen their term of punishment there, depended 
not on the power of the keys—which did not reach beyond the grave—but on the 
intercessory influence of papal prayers, which might or might not be heard. 
(Theses 20-22.) Moreover, Luther argued, all Christians shared automatically in 
the treasury of merits earned by Christ and the saints, even without the grant of 
such a share by a papal letter of indulgence. He exonerated the popes from 
responsibility for the excesses of the preachers, but slyly added: “This unbridled 
preaching of pardons makes it no easy matter, even for learned men, to rescue 
the reverence due the pope from .... the shrewd questionings of the laity, to wit: 
‘Why does not the pope empty purgatory for the sake of holy love and of the dire 
need of the souls that are there, if he redeems a .... number of souls for the sake 
of miserable money with which to build a church?’” (Theses 81-82.) 


At noon on October 31, 1517, Luther affixed his theses to the main door of 
the Castle Church of Wittenberg. Annually, on November 1—All Saints’ Day— 
the relics collected by the Elector were displayed there, and a large crowd could 
be expected. The practice of publicly announcing theses, which the proponent 
offered to defend against all challengers, was an old custom in medieval 
universities, and the door that Luther used for his proclamation had been 
regularly employed as an academic bulletin board. To the theses he prefixed an 
amiable invitation: 


Out of love for the faith and the desire to bring it to light, the 
following propositions will be discussed at Wittenberg under the 
chairmanship of the Reverend Father Martin Luther, Master of Arts 
and Sacred Theology, and Lecturer in Ordinary on the same at that 
place. Wherefore he requests that those who are unable to be present 
and debate orally with us may do so by letter. 


To make sure that the theses would be widely understood, Luther had a 
German translation circulated among the people. With characteristic audacity he 
sent a copy of the theses to Archbishop Albrecht of Mainz. Courteously, piously, 
unwittingly, the Reformation had begun. 


Il. THE GENESIS OF LUTHER 


What circumstances of heredity and environment had molded an obscure 
monk, in a town of three thousand souls, into the David of the religious 
revolution? 

His father Hans was a stern, rugged, irascible anticlerical; his mother was a 
timid, modest woman much given to prayer; both were frugal and industrious. 
Hans was a peasant at Mohra, then a miner at Mansfeld; but Martin was born at 
Eisleben on November 10, 1483. Six other children followed. Hans and Grethe 
believed in the rod as a magic wand for producing righteousness; once, says 
Martin, his father beat him so assiduously that for a long time they were open 
enemies; on another occasion, for stealing a nut, his mother thrashed him till the 
blood flowed; Martin later thought that “the severe and harsh life I led with them 
was the reason that I afterward took refuge in the cloister and became a monk.” !0 
The picture of deity which his parents transmitted to him reflected their own 
mood: a hard father and strict judge, exacting a joyless virtue, demanding 
constant propitiation, and finally damning most of mankind to everlasting hell. 


Both parents believed in witches, elves, angels, and demons of many kinds and 
specialties; and Martin carried most of these superstitions with him to the end. A 
religion of terror in a home of rigorous discipline shared in forming Luther’s 
youth and creed. 

At school in Mansfeld there were more rods and much catechism; Martin was 
flogged fifteen times in one day for misdeclining a noun. At thirteen he was 
advanced to a secondary school kept by a religious brotherhood at Magdeburg. 
At fourteen he was transferred to the school of St. George at Eisenach, and had 
three relatively happy years lodging in the comfortable home of Frau Cotta. 
Luther never forgot her remark that there was nothing on earth more precious to 
a man than the love of a good woman. It was a boon that he took forty-two years 
to win. In this healthier atmosphere he developed the natural charm of youth— 
healthy, cheerful, sociable, frank. He sang well, and played the lute. 

In 1501 his prospering father sent him to the university at Erfurt. The 
curriculum centered around theology and philosophy, which was still Scholastic; 
but Ockham’s nominalism had triumphed there, and presumably Luther noted 
Ockham’s doctrine that popes and councils could err. He found Scholasticism in 
any form so disagreeable that he complimented a friend on “not having to learn 
the dung that was offered” as philosophy.!! There were some mild humanists at 
Erfurt; he was very slightly influenced by them; they did not care for him when 
they found him in earnest about the other world. He learned a little Greek and 
less Hebrew, but he read the major Latin classics. In 1505 he received the degree 
of master of arts. His proud father sent him, as a graduation present, an 
expensive edition of the Corpus iuris, and rejoiced when his son entered upon 
the study of law. Suddenly, after two months of such study, and to his father’s 
dismay, the youth of twenty-two decided to become a monk. 

The decision expressed the contradiction in his character. Vigorous to the 
point of sensuality, visibly framed for a life of normal instincts, and yet infused 
by home and school with the conviction that man is by nature sinful, and that sin 
is an offense against an omnipotent and punishing God, he had never in thought 
or conduct reconciled his natural impulses with his acquired beliefs. Passing 
presumably through the usual erotic experiments and fantasies of adolescence, 
he could not take these as stages of development, but viewed them as the 
operations of a Satan dedicated to snaring souls into irrevocable damnation. The 
conception of God that had been given him contained hardly any element of 
tenderness; the consoling figure of Mary had little place in that theology of fear, 
and Jesus was not the loving son who could refuse nothing to His mother; He 
was the Jesus of the Last Judgment so often pictured in the churches, the Christ 
who had threatened sinners with everlasting fire. The recurrent thought of hell 


darkened a mind too intensely religious to forget it in the zest and current of life. 
One day, as he was returning from his father’s house to Erfurt (July 1505), he 
encountered a frightful storm. Lightning flashed about him, and struck a near-by 
tree. It seemed to Luther a warning from God that unless he gave his thoughts to 
salvation, death would surprise him unshriven and damned. Where could he live 
a life of saving devotion? Only where four walls would exclude, or ascetic 
discipline would overcome, the world, the flesh, and the devil: only in a 
monastery. He made a vow to St. Anne that if he survived that storm he would 
become a monk. 

There were twenty cloisters in Erfurt. He chose one known for faithful 
observance of monastic rules—that of the Augustinian Eremites. He called his 
friends together, drank and sang with them for what he told them was the last 
time, and on the morrow he was received as a novice in a monastery cell. He 
performed the lowliest duties with a proud humility. He recited prayers in self- 
hypnotizing repetition, he froze in an unheated cubicle, he fasted and scourged 
himself, in the hope of exorcizing devils from his body. “I was a pious monk, 
and so strictly observed the rules of my order that... if ever a monk got into 
heaven by monkery, so should I also have gotten there .... If it had lasted longer I 
should have tortured myself to death with watching, praying, reading, and other 
work.”!2 On one occasion, when he had not been seen for several days, friends 
broke into his cell and found him lying senseless on the ground. They had 
brought a lute; one played it; he revived, and thanked them. In September 1506, 
he took the irrevocable vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience; and in May 
1507, he was ordained a priest. 

His fellow friars gave him friendly counsel. One assured him that the Passion 
of Christ had atoned for the sinful nature of man, and had opened to redeemed 
man the gates of paradise. Luther’s reading of the German mystics, especially of 
Tauler, gave him hope of bridging the awful gap between a naturally sinful soul 
and a righteous, omnipotent God. Then a treatise by John Huss fell into his 
hands, and doctrinal doubts were added to his spiritual turmoil; he wondered 
why “a man who could write so Christianly and so powerfully had been 
bumed.... I shut the book and turned away with a wounded heart.” !3 Johann von 
Staupitz, provincial vicar of the Augustinian Eremites, took a fatherly interest in 
the troubled friar, and bade him replace asceticism with careful reading of the 
Bible and St. Augustine. The monks expressed their solicitude by giving him a 
Latin Bible—then a rare possession for an individual. 

One day in 1508 or 1509 he was struck by a sentence in St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans (1:17): “The just shall live by faith.” Slowly these words led him to 
the doctrine that man can be “justified”—i.e., made just and therefore saved 


from hell—not by good works, which could never suffice to atone for sins 
against an infinite deity, but only by complete faith in Christ and in his 
atonement for mankind. In Augustine Luther found another idea that perhaps 
renewed his terror—predestination—that God, even before the creation, had 
forever destined some souls to salvation, the rest to hell; and that the elect had 
been chosen by God’s free will to be saved by the divine sacrifice of Christ. 
From that consistent absurdity he fled back again to his basic hope of salvation 
by faith. 

In 1508, by the recommendation of Staupitz, he was transferred to an 
Augustinian monastery at Wittenberg, and to the post of instructor in logic and 
physics, then professor of theology, in the university. Wittenberg was the 
northern capital—seldom the residence—of Frederick the Wise. A contemporary 
pronounced it “a poor, insignificant town, with little, old, ugly wooden houses.” 
Luther described the inhabitants as “beyond measure drunken, rude, and given to 
reveling”; they had the reputation of being the amplest drinkers in Saxony, 
which was rated the most drunken province of Germany. One mile to the east, 
said Luther, civilization ended and barbarism began. Here, for the most part, he 
remained to the close of his days. 

He must have become by this time an exemplary monk, for in October 1510, 
he and a fellow friar were sent to Rome on some obscure mission for the 
Augustinian Eremites. His first reaction on sighting the city was one of pious 
awe; he prostrated himself, raised his hands, and cried: “Hail to thee, O holy 
Rome!” He went through all the devotions of a pilgrim, bowed reverently before 
saintly relics, climbed the Scala Santa on his knees, visited a score of churches, 
and earned so many indulgences that he almost wished his parents were dead, so 
that he might deliver them from purgatory. He explored the Roman Forum, but 
was apparently unmoved by the Renaissance art with which Raphael, 
Michelangelo, and a hundred others were beginning to adorn the capital. For 
many years after this trip he made no extant comment on the worldliness of the 
Roman clergy or the immorality then popular in the holy city. Ten years later, 
however, and still more in the sometimes imaginative reminiscences of his Table 
Talk in old age, he described the Rome of 1510 as “an abomination,” the popes 
as worse than pagan emperors, and the papal court as being “served at supper by 
twelve naked girls.”!4 Very probably he had no entry to the higher ecclesiastical 
circles, and had no direct knowledge of their unquestionably easy morality. 

After his return to Wittenberg (February 1511) he was rapidly advanced in 
the pedagogical scale, and was made provincial vicar-general of his order. He 
gave courses in the Bible, preached regularly in the parish church, and carried on 


the work of his office with industry and devotion. Says a distinguished Catholic 
scholar: 


His official letters breathe a deep solicitude for the wavering, a 
gentle sympathy for the fallen; they show profound touches of 
religious feeling and rare practical sense, though not unmarred with 
counsels that have unorthodox tendencies. The plague which afflicted 
Wittenberg in 1516 found him courageously at his post, which spite of 
the concern of his friends, he would not abandon.!5 


Slowly, during these years (1512-17), his religious ideas moved away from 
the official doctrines of the Church. He began to speak of “our theology,” in 
contrast with that which was taught at Erfurt. In 1515 he ascribed the corruption 
of the world to the clergy, who delivered to the people too many maxims and 
fables of human invention, and not the Scriptural world of God. In 1516 he 
discovered an anonymous German manuscript, whose mystic piety so supported 
his own view of the utter dependence of the soul, for salvation, on divine grace 
that he edited and published it as Theologia Germanica or Deutsche Theologie. 
He blamed the preachers of indulgences for taking advantage of the simplicity of 
the poor. In private correspondence he began to identify the Antichrist of John’s 
First Epistle with the pope.!6 In July 1517, invited by Duke George of Albertine 
Saxony to preach in Dresden, he argued that the mere acceptance of the merits of 
Christ assured the believer’s salvation. The Duke complained that such stress on 
faith rather than virtue “would only make the people presumptuous and 
mutinous.”!7 Three months later the reckless friar challenged the world to debate 
the ninety-five theses that he had posted on Wittenberg Church. 


Hil. THE REVOLUTION TAKES FORM 


Cranach’s woodcut of 1520 may reasonably suggest the Luther of 1517: a 
tonsured monk of middle stature, temporarily slender, with large eyes of serious 
intent, larger nose, and resolute chin, a face not pugnaciously but quietly 
announcing courage and character. Yet it was honest anger, rather than jejune 
audacity, that wrote the theses. The local bishop saw nothing heretical in them, 
but mildly advised Luther to write no more on the subject for a while. The author 
himself was at first dismayed by the furor he had aroused. In May 1518, he told 
Staupitz that his real ambition was to lead a life of quiet retirement. He deceived 
himself; he relished battle. 


The theses became the talk of literate Germany. Thousands had waited for 
such a protest, and the pent-up anticlericalism of generations thrilled at having 
found a voice. The sale of indulgences declined. But many champions rose to 
meet the challenge. Tetzel himself, with some professional aid, replied in One 
Hundred and Six Anti-Theses (December 1517). He made no concessions or 
apologies, but “gave at times an uncompromising, even dogmatic, sanction to 
mere theological opinions that were hardly consonant with the most accurate 
scholarship,”!® When this publication reached Wittenberg a hawker offering it 
for sale was mobbed by university students, and his stock of 800 copies was 
bummed in the market square—a proceeding of which Luther joyously 
disapproved. He answered Tetzel in “A Sermon on Indulgences and Grace,” 
concluding with a characteristic defiance: “If I am called a heretic by those 
whose purses will suffer from my truths, I care not much for their brawling; for 
only those say this whose dark understanding has never known the Bible.”19 
Jakob van Hoogstraeten of Cologne thundered invectives against Luther, and 
suggested burning him at the stake. Johann Eck, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Ingolstadt, issued a pamphlet, Obelisci (March 1518), which 
charged Luther with disseminating “Bohemian poison” (the heresies of Huss), 
and subverting all ecclesiastical order. In Rome Sylvester Prierias, papal censor 
of literature, published a Dialogue “maintaining the absolute supremacy of the 
pope in terms not altogether free from exaggeration, especially stretching his 
theory to an unwarrantable point in dealing with indulgences.”2° 

Luther countered in a Latin brochure Resolutiones (April 1518), copies of 
which he sent to his local bishop and to the Pope—in both cases with assurances 
of orthodoxy and submission. The text spoke quite handsomely of Leo X: 


Although there are in the Church both very learned and very holy 
men, it is nevertheless the infelicity of our age that even they .... 
cannot succor the Church.... Now at last we have a most excellent 
Pontiff, Leo X, whose integrity and learning are a delight to all good 
men’s ears. But what can that most benign of men do alone, in so great 
a confusion of affairs, worthy as he is to reign in better times? .... In 
this age we are worthy only of such popes as Julius II and Alexander 
VI... Rome herself, yea, Rome most of all, now laughs at good men; in 
what part of the Christian world do men more freely make a mock of 
the best bishops than in Rome, the true Babylon? 


To Leo directly he professed an unwonted humility: 


Most blessed Father, I offer myself prostrate at the feet of your 
Holiness, with all that I am and have. Quicken, slay, call, recall, 
approve, reprove, as may seem to you good. I will acknowledge your 
voice as the voice of Christ, residing and speaking in you. If I have 
deserved death I will not refuse to die.2! 


However, as Leo’s advisers noted, the Resolutiones affirmed the superiority of 
an ecumenical council to the pope, spoke slightingly of relics and pilgrimages, 
denied the surplus merits of the saints, and rejected all additions made by the 
popes in the last three centuries to the theory and practice of indulgences. As 
these were a prime source of papal revenue, and Leo was at his wits’ end to 
finance his philanthropies, amusements, and wars, as well as the administration 
and building program of the Church, the harassed Pontiff, who had at first 
brushed the dispute aside as a passing fracas among monks, now took the matter 
in hand, and summoned Luther to Rome (July 7, 1518). 

Luther faced a critical decision. Even if the most genial of popes should treat 
him leniently, he might find himself politely silenced and buried in a Roman 
monastery, to be soon forgotten by those who now applauded him. He wrote to 
Georg Spalatin, chaplain to Elector Frederick, suggesting that German princes 
should protect their citizens from compulsory extradition to Italy. The Elector 
agreed. He had a high regard for Luther, who had made the University of 
Wittenberg prosper; and besides, Emperor Max, seeing in Luther a possible card 
to play in diplomatic contests with Rome, advised the Elector to “take good care 
of that monk.” 22 

At this very time the Emperor had summoned an Imperial Diet to meet at 
Augsburg to consider the Pope’s request that it should tax Germany to help 
finance a new crusade against the Turks. The clergy (Leo proposed) should pay a 
tenth, the laity a twelfth, of their income, and every fifty householders should 
furnish one man. The Diet refused; on the contrary, it firmly restated the 
grievances that were providing the background of Luther’s success. It pointed 
out to the papal legate that Germany had often taxed herself for crusades, only to 
see the funds used for other papal purposes; that the people would vigorously 
oppose any further remission of money to Italy; that the annates, confirmation 
fees, and costs of canonical litigation referred to Rome were already an 
intolerable burden; and that German benefices were given as plums to Italian 
priests. So bold a rejection of papal requests, said one delegate, had never been 
known in German history.23 Noting the spirit of rebellion among the princes, 
Maximilian wrote to Rome advising caution in the treatment of Luther, but 
promising cooperation in suppressing heresy . 


Leo was disposed or compelled to lenience; indeed, a Protestant historian has 
ascribed the triumph of the Reformation to the moderation of the Pope.24 He put 
aside the order for Luther’s appearance in Rome; instead he bade him present 
himself at Augsburg before Cardinal Cajetan, and answer charges of indiscipline 
and heresy. He instructed his legate to offer Luther full pardon, and future 
dignities, if he would recant and submit; otherwise the secular authorities should 
be asked to send him to Rome.25 About the same time Leo announced his 
intention of presenting to Frederick an honor that the pious Elector had long 
coveted—that “Golden Rose” which the popes bestowed upon secular rulers 
whom they wished to signalize with their highest favor. Probably Leo now 
offered to support Frederick as successor to the Imperial crown.26 

Armed with an Imperial safeconduct, Luther met Cajetan at Augsburg 
(October 12-14, 1518). The Cardinal was a man of great theological learning 
and exemplary life, but he misread his function to be that of judge, not diplomat. 
As he saw the matter, it was primarily a question of ecclesiastical discipline and 
order: should a monk be allowed to criticize publicly his superiors—to whom he 
had vowed obedience—and to advocate views condemned by the Church? 
Refusing to discuss the right or wrong of Luther’s statements, he demanded a 
retraction and a pledge never again to disturb the peace of the Church. Each lost 
patience with the other. Luther returned impenitent to Wittenberg; Cajetan asked 
Frederick to send him to Rome; Frederick refused. Luther wrote a spirited 
account of the interviews, which was circulated throughout Germany. In 
forwarding it to his friend Wenzel Link, he added: “I send you my trifling work 
that you may see whether I am not right in supposing that, according to Paul, the 
real Antichrist holds sway over the Roman court. I think he is worse than any 
Turk.”27 In a milder letter to Duke George he asked that “a common reformation 
should be undertaken of the spiritual and temporal estates” 28—his first known 
use of the word that was to give his rebellion its historic name. 

Leo continued his efforts for conciliation. By a bull of November 9,1518, he 
repudiated many of the extreme claims for indulgences; these forgave neither 
sins nor guilt, but only those earthly penalties that the Church—not secular 
rulers—had imposed; as to releasing souls from purgatory, the power of the pope 
was limited to his prayers, beseeching God to apply to a dead soul the surplus 
merits of Christ and the saints. On November 28 Luther issued an appeal from 
the judgment of the pope to that of a general council. In that same month Leo 
commissioned Karl von Miltitz, a young Saxon nobleman in minor orders in 
Rome, to take the Golden Rose to Frederick, and also to make a quiet effort to 
bring Luther, that “child of Satan,” back to obedience.29 


On reaching Germany, Miltitz was astonished to find half the country openly 
hostile to the Roman See. Among his own friends in Augsburg and Nuremberg 
three out of five were for Luther. In Saxony antipapal feeling ran so strong that 
he divested himself of all indications that he was a papal commissioner. When 
he met Luther at Altenburg (January 3, 1519), he found him more open to reason 
than to fear. Probably at this stage Luther was sincerely anxious to preserve the 
unity of Western Christendom. He made generous concessions: to observe 
silence if his opponents would do likewise; to write a letter of submission to the 
Pope; to acknowledge publicly the propriety of prayers to the saints, the reality 
of purgatory, and the usefulness of indulgences in remitting canonical penances; 
and to recommend to the people a peaceful allegiance to the Church; meanwhile 
the details of the controversy were to be submitted for adjudication to some 
German bishop acceptable to both parties.39 Well pleased, Miltitz went to 
Leipzig, summoned Tetzel, reproved him for excesses, accused him of 
mendacity and embezzlement, and dismissed him. Tetzel retired to his 
monastery, and died soon afterward (August 11,1519). On his deathbed he 
received a kindly letter from Luther, assuring him that the indulgence sale was 
only an occasion, not a cause, of the disturbance, “that the affair had not been 
begun on that account, but that the child had quite another father.” 3! On March 
3 Luther wrote to the Pope a letter of complete submission. Leo replied in a 
friendly spirit (March 29), inviting him to come to Rome to make his confession, 
and offering him money for the journey.22 However, with consistent 
inconsistency, Luther had written to Spalatin on March 13: “I am at a loss to 
know whether the Pope is Antichrist or his apostle.”°3 Under the circumstances 
he thought it safer to stay in Wittenberg. 

There the faculty, students, and citizens were predominantly friendly to his 
cause. He was especially happy to receive the support of a brilliant young 
humanist and theologian whom the Elector had appointed in 1518, at the age of 
twenty-one, to teach Greek at the university. Philipp Schwarzert (Black Earth) 
had had his name Hellenized as Melanchthon by his greatuncle Reuchlin. A man 
of small stature, frail physique, halting gait, homely features, lofty brow, and 
timid eyes, this intellectual of the Reformation became so loved in Wittenberg 
that five or six hundred students crowded his lecture room, and Luther himself, 
who described him as having “almost every virtue known to man,”?4 humbly sat 
among his pupils. “Melanchthon,” said Erasmus, “is a man of gentle nature; 
even his enemies speak well of him.”25 Luther enjoyed combat; Melanchthon 
longed for peace and conciliation. Luther sometimes chided him as 
immoderately moderate; but Luther’s noblest and mildest side showed in his 
uninterrupted affection for one so opposed to him in temperament and policy. 


I have been born to war, and fight with factions and devils; there 
fore my books are stormy and warlike. I must root out the stumps and 
stocks, cut away the thorns and hedges, fill up the ditches, and am the 
rough forester to break a path and make things ready. But Master 
Philip walks softly and silently, tills and plants, sows and waters with 
pleasure, as God has gifted him richly.36 


Another Wittenberg professor shone with a fiercer light than Melanchthon’s. 
Andreas Bodenstein, known from his birthplace as Carlstadt, had joined the 
university staff at the age of twenty-four (1504); at thirty he received the chair of 
Thomistic philosophy and theology. On April 13, 1517, he anticipated Luther’s 
historic protest by publishing 152 theses against indulgences. At first opposed to 
Luther, he soon turned into an ardent supporter, “hotter in the matter than I,” 
said the great rebel.37 When Eck’s Obelisci challenged Luther’s theses Carlstadt 
defended them in 406 propositions; one of these contained the first definite 
declaration, in the German Reformation, of the Bible’s paramount authority over 
the decretals and traditions of the Church. Eck replied with a challenge to a 
public debate; Carlstadt readily agreed, and Luther made the arrangements. Eck 
then published a prospectus listing thirteen theses which he offered to prove in 
the debate. One ran: “We deny that the Roman Church was not superior to other 
churches before the time of Sylvester; we have always recognized the possessor 
of Peter’s chair as his successor and as the vicar of Christ.” But it was not 
Carlstadt, it was Luther who, in the Resolutiones, had raised the point that in the 
first centuries of Christianity the Roman See had no more authority than several 
other bishops of the Church. Luther felt himself challenged, and claimed that 
Eck’s thesis freed him from his vow of silence. He determined to join Carlstadt 
in the theological tournament. 

In June 1519, the two warriors rode off to Leipzig, accompanied by 
Melanchthon and six other professors, and escorted in country carts by 200 
Wittenberg students armed and armored as if for battle; and in truth they were 
entering territory hostile to Luther. In the great tapestried hall of Pleissenburg 
Castle, packed with excited spectators, and under the presidency of the orthodox 
Duke George of Albertine Saxony, Eck and Carlstadt began the joust between 
the old and the new (June 27). Hardly anyone in Leipzig cared that on the 
morrow a new emperor was to be elected at Frankfurt-am-Main. After Carlstadt 
had for days suffered under Eck’s superior argumentative skill, Luther took the 
stand for Wittenberg. He was brilliant and powerful in debate, but recklessly 
candid. He denied emphatically the primacy of the bishop of Rome in the early 
days of Christianity, and reminded his mostly antipathetic audience that the 


widespread Greek Orthodox Church still rejected the supremacy of Rome. When 
Eck charged that Luther’s view echoed that of Huss, which the Council of 
Constance had condemned, Luther replied that even ecumenical councils could 
err, and that many doctrines of Huss were sound. When this debate ended (July 
8), Eck had accomplished his real purpose—to have Luther commit himself to a 
definite heresy. The Reformation now advanced from a minor dispute about 
indulgences to a major challenge of papal authority over Christendom. 

Eck passed on to Rome, presented to the Curia a report of the disputation, and 
recommended the excommunication of Luther. Leo was not so precipitate; he 
still hoped for some peaceable solution, and he was too distant from Germany to 
realize how far the revolt had gone. Prominent and respected citizens like Johan 
Holzschuher, Lazarus Spengler, and Willibald Pirkheimer spoke up for Luther; 
Diirer prayed for his success; the humanists were sending forth a cloud of 
pamphlets satirizing the papacy with all the exuberant vituperation characteristic 
of the age. Ulrich von Hutten, on reaching Augsburg in 1518, turned his rhymes 
against Leo’s call for crusading funds, and expressed the hope that the collectors 
would go home with empty bags. When news came of the Leipzig debate he 
hailed Luther as the liberator of Germany, and from that time his pen was a 
sword for the Reform. He enlisted among Franz von Sickingen’s knights—who 
were itching for revolution—and induced him to offer Luther all the support and 
protection that his armed band could provide. Luther replied in warm 
appreciation, but was not ready to use force in defense of his person. 

In March 1520, Hutten published an old German manuscript written in the 
time of the Emperor Henry IV (r. 1056-1106), and supporting Henry in his 
struggle against Pope Gregory VII. He dedicated the book to the young Emperor 
Charles V, as a hint that Germany expected him to avenge Henry’s humiliation 
and defeat. To free Germany from Rome, said Hutten, was of greater urgency 
than to repel the Turks. “While our forefathers thought it unworthy of them to 
submit to the Romans when these were the most martial nation in the world, we 
not only submit to these effeminate slaves of lust and luxury, but suffer 
ourselves to be plundered to minister to their sensuality.”2° In April 1520, 
Hutten issued the first of two series of Gesprdche, verse dialogues that played a 
role second only to Luther’s works in voicing and stimulating the national desire 
for independence from Rome. He described Rome as a “gigantic bloodsucking 
worm,” and declared that “the Pope is a bandit chief, and his gang bears the 
name of the Church.... . Rome is a sea of impurity, a mire of filth, a bottomless 
sink of iniquity. Should we not flock from all quarters to compass the destruction 
of this common curse of humanity?”39 Erasmus pleaded with Hutten to temper 
his style, and gave him a friendly warning that he was in danger of arrest. Hutten 


hid himself in one after another of Sickingen’s castles, but continued his 
campaign. To Elector Frederick he recommended the secular appropriation of all 
monastic wealth, and described the excellent uses to which Germany could put 
the money that was annually sent to Rome.?9 

But the center of the war remained in little Wittenberg. In the spring of 1520 
Luther published, with furious notes, an Epitome in which he quoted the most 
recent and still uncompromising claims made by orthodox theologians for the 
primacy and powers of the popes. Luther met extremes with extremes: 


If Rome thus believes and teaches with the knowledge of popes and 
cardinals (which I hope is not the case), then in these writings I freely 
declare that the true Antichrist is sitting in the temple of God and is 
reigning in Rome—that empurpled Babylon—and that the Roman 
Curia is the Synagogue of Satan.... If the fury of the Romanists thus 
goes on, there will be no remedy left except that the emperors, kings, 
and princes, girt about with force and arms, should attack these pests 
of the world, and settle the matter no longer by words but by the 
sword.... If we strike thieves with the gallows, robbers with the sword, 
heretics with fire, why do we not much more attack in arms these 
masters of perdition, these cardinals, these popes, and all this sink of 
the Roman Sodom which has without end corrupted the Church of 
God, and wash our hands in their blood? 4! 


Later in the same year Carlstadt issued a “little book”-De canonicis scripturis 
libellus—exalting the Bible over popes, councils, and traditions, and the Gospels 
over the Epistles; if Luther had followed this last line, Protestantism might have 
been less Pauline, Augustinian, and predestinarisan. The libellus was ahead of its 
time in doubting the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and the full 
authenticity of the Gospels. But it was weak in its central argument: it decided 
the authenticity of Biblical books by the traditions of the early centuries, and 
then rejected tradition in favor of the books so certified. 

Heartened by the support of Melanchthon and Carlstadt, Hutten and 
Sickingen, Luther wrote to Spalatin (June 11, 1520): 


I have cast the die. I now despise the rage of the Romans as much 
as I do their favor. I will not reconcile myself to them for all eternity... 
. Let them condemn and burn all that belongs to me; in return I will do 
as much for them... Now I no longer fear, and I am publishing a book 


in the German tongue about Christian reform, directed against the 
pope, in language as violent as if I were addressing Antichrist.42 


IV. BULLS AND BLASTS 


On June 15,1520, Leo X issued a bull, Exsurge Domine, which condemned 
forty-one statements by Luther, ordered the public burning of the writings in 
which these had appeared, and exhorted Luther to abjure his errors and return to 
the fold. After sixty days of further refusal to come to Rome and make a public 
recantation, he was to be cut off from Christendom by excommunication, he was 
to be shunned as a heretic by all the faithful, all places where he stayed were to 
suspend religious services, and all secular authorities were to banish him from 
their dominions or deliver him to Rome. 

Luther marked the end of his period of grace by publishing the first of three 
little books that constituted a program of religious revolution. Hitherto he had 
written in Latin for the intellectual classes; now he wrote in German—and as a 
German patriot—An Open Letter to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation 
Concerning the Reform of the Christian Estate. He included in his appeal the 
“noble youth” who, a year before, had been chosen emperor as Charles V, and 
whom “God has given us to be our head, thereby awakening great hopes of good 
in many hearts.”43 Luther attacked the “three walls” that the papacy had built 
around itself: the distinction between the clergy and the laity, the right of the 
pope to decide the interpretation of Scripture, and his exclusive right to summon 
a general council of the Church. All these defensive assumptions, said Luther, 
must be overthrown. 

First, there is no real difference between clergy and laity; every Christian is 
made a priest by baptism. Secular rulers, therefore, should exercise their powers 
“without let or hindrance, regardless whether it be pope, bishop or priest whom 
they affect .... All that the canon law has said to the contrary is sheer invention of 
Roman presumption.”“4 Second, since every Christian is a priest, he has the right 
to interpret the Scriptures according to his own light,45 Third, Scripture should 
be our final authority for doctrine or practice, and Scripture offers no warrant for 
the exclusive right of the pope to call a council. If he seeks by excommunication 
or interdict to prevent a council, “we should despise his conduct as that of a 
madman, and, relying on God, hurl back the ban on him, and coerce him as best 
we can.”46 A council should be called very soon; it should examine the 
“horrible” anomaly that the head of Christendom lives in more worldly splendor 


than any king; it should end the appropriation of German benefices by Italian 
clergymen; it should reduce to a hundredth the “swarm of vermin” holding 
ecclesiastical sinecures in Rome and living chiefly on money from Germany. 


Some have estimated that every year more than 300,000 gulden find 
their way from Germany to Italy.... We here come to the heart of the 
matter.... How comes it that we Germans must put up with such 
robbery and such extortion of our property at the hands of the pope’... 
If we justly hang thieves and behead robbers, why should we let 
Roman avarice go free? For he is the greatest thief and robber that has 
come or can come into the world, and all in the holy name of Christ 
and St. Peter! Who can longer endure it or keep silence?47 


Why should the German Church pay this perpetual tribute to a foreign power? 
Let the German clergy throw off their subjection to Rome, and establish a 
national church under the leadership of the Archbishop of Mainz. Mendicant 
orders should be reduced, priests should be allowed to marry, no binding 
monastic vows should be taken before the age of thirty; interdicts, pilgrimages, 
Masses for the dead, and holydays (except Sundays) should be abolished. The 
German Church should be reconciled with the Hussites of Bohemia; Huss was 
bummed in flagrant violation of the safeconduct given him by the emperor; and in 
any case “we should vanquish heretics with books, not with burning.’4® All 
canon law should be discarded; there should be only one law, for clergy and laity 
alike. 


Above all, we should drive out from German lands the papal legates 
with their “powers”—which they sell us for large sums of money—to 
legalize unjust gains, dissolve oaths, vows, and agreements, saying 
that the pope has authority to do this—though it is sheer knavery.... If 
there were no other evil wiles to prove that the pope is the true 
Antichrist, this one thing would be enough to prove it. Hearest thou 
this, O pope, not most holy of men but most sinful? Oh, that God from 
heaven would soon destroy thy throne, and sink it in the abyss of hell! 
. . O Christ my Lord, look down, let the day of thy judgment break, 
and destroy the Devil’s nest at Rome! 49 


This headlong assault of one man against a power that pervaded all Western 
Europe became the sensation of Germany. Cautious men considered it 
intemperate and rash; many reckoned it among the most heroic deeds in German 


history. The first edition of the Open Letter was soon exhausted, and the presses 
of Wittenberg were kept busy with new printings. Germany, like England, was 
ripe for an appeal to nationalism; there was as yet no Germany on the map, but 
there were Germans, newly conscious of themselves as a people. As Huss had 
stressed his Bohemian patriotism, as Henry VIII would reject not Catholic 
doctrine but papal power over England, so Luther now planted his standard of 
revolt not in theological deserts, but in the rich soil of the German national spirit. 
Wherever Protestantism won, nationalism carried the flag. 

In September 1520, Eck and Jerome Aleander promulgated the bull of 
excommunication in Germany. Luther fought back with a second manifesto, The 
Babylonian Captivity of the Church (October 6). Addressed to theologians and 
scholars, it reverted to Latin, but it was soon translated, and had almost as much 
influence on Christian doctrine as the Open Letter had on ecclesiastical and 
political history. As the Jews had suffered a long captivity in Babylonia, so the 
Church as established by Christ, and as described in the New Testament, had 
undergone over a thousand years of captivity under the papacy in Rome. During 
that period the religion of Christ had been corrupted in faith, morals, and ritual. 
Since Christ had given his Apostles wine as well as bread at the Last Supper, the 
Hussites were right: the Eucharist should be administered in both forms 
wherever the people so desired. The priest does not change the bread and wine 
into the body and blood of Christ; no priest has such mystical potency; but to the 
fervent communicant Christ comes spiritually and substantially, not through any 
miraculous transformation by a priest, but by His own will and power; He is 
present in the Eucharist along with bread and wine, by consubstantiation, not by 
transubstantiation.°° Luther rejected with horror the notion that in the Mass the 
priest offers up Christ to His Father as a sacrifice in atonement for man’s sins— 
though he found nothing horrible in the idea that God had allowed man to 
crucify God as a sacrifice to God in atonement for man’s sins. 

To these theological subtleties he added some ethical novelties. Marriage is 
not a sacrament, for Christ made no promise to infuse it with divine grace. “The 
marriages of the ancients were no less sacred than ours, nor are those of 
unbelievers less true.”5! Consequently there should be no prohibition of 
marriage between Christians and non-Christians. “Just as I may eat, drink, sleep, 
walk...and do business with a heathen, a Jew, a Turk, or a heretic, so also I may 
marry any of them. Do not give heed to the fool’s law which forbids this... A 
heathen is just as much a man or a woman created by God as St. Peter, St. Paul, 
or St. Lucy.”°2 A woman married to an impotent husband should be allowed, if 
he consents, to have intercourse with another man in order to have a child, and 
should be permitted to pass the child off as her husband’s. If the husband refuses 


consent she may justly divorce him. Yet divorce is an endless tragedy; perhaps 
bigamy would be better.5? Then, adding defiance to heresy, Luther concluded: “I 
hear a rumor of new bulls and papal maledictions sent out against me, in which I 
am urged to recant.... If that is true, I desire this book to be a portion of the 
recantation I shall make.”54 

Such a taunt should have deflected Miltitz from still dreaming of a 
reconciliation. Nevertheless he again sought out Luther (October 11, 1520), and 
persuaded him to send to Pope Leo a letter disclaiming any intent to attack him 
personally, and presenting temperately the case for reform. For his part Miltitz 
would try to secure a revocation of the bull. Luther, the thirty-seven-year-old 
“peasant, son of a peasant” (as he proudly called himself), wrote a letter not of 
apology but of almost paternal counsel to the forty-five-year-old heir of St. Peter 
and the Medici. He expressed his respect for the Pope as an individual, but 
condemned without compromise the corruption of the papacy in the past, and of 
the papal Curia in the present: 


Thy reputation, and the fame of thy blameless life... are too well 
known and too high to be assailed.... . But thy See, which is called the 
Roman Curia, and of which neither thou nor any man can deny that it 
is more corrupt than any Babylon or Sodom ever was, and which is, as 
far as I can see, characterized by a totally depraved, hopeless, and 
notorious wickedness—that See I have truly despised.... . The Roman 
Church has become the most licentious den of thieves, the most 
shameless of all brothels, the kingdom of sin, death, and hell.... I have 
always grieved, most excellent Leo, that thou hast been made pope in 
these times, for thou wert worthy of better days..... 

Do not listen, therefore, my dear Leo, to those sirens who make 
thee out to be no mere man but a demigod, so that thou mayest 
command... what thou wilt.... Thou art a servant of servants, and 
beyond all other men in a most pitiable and dangerous position. Be not 
deceived by those who pretend that thou art lord of the world... who 
prate that thou hast power over heaven, hell, and purgatory... 

... They err who exalt thee above a council and above the Church 
universal. They err who ascribe to thee the right of interpreting 
Scripture, for under cover of thy name they seek to set up their own 
wickedness in the Church, and, alas, through them Satan has already 
made much headway under thy predecessors. In short, believe none 
who exalt thee, believe those who humble thee.®°> 


Along with this letter Luther sent to Leo the third of his manifestoes. He 
called it A Treatise on Christian Liberty (November 1520), and felt that “unless I 
am deceived, it is the whole of Christian living in a brief form.”°° Here he 
expressed with uncongenial moderation his basic doctrine—that faith alone, not 
good works, makes the true Christian and saves him from hell. For it is faith in 
Christ that makes a man good; his good works follow from that faith. “The tree 
bears fruit, the fruit does not bear the tree.”°’ A man firm in his faith in the 
divinity and redeeming sacrifice of Christ enjoys not freedom of will, but the 
profoundest freedom of all: freedom from his own carnal nature, from all evil 
powers, from damnation, even from law; for the man whose virtue flows 
spontaneously from his faith needs no commands to righteousness.°° Yet this 
free man must be servant to all men, for he will not be happy if he fails to do all 
in his power to save others as well as himself. He is united to God by faith, to his 
neighbor by love. Every believing Christian is a ministering priest. 

While Luther was writing these historic treatises, Eck and Aleander were 
encountering the religious revolution at first hand. In Meissen, Merseburg, and 
Brandenburg they were successful in proclaiming the bull of excommunication; 
at Nuremberg they elicited apologies from Pirkheimer and Spengler; at Mainz 
Archbishop Albrecht, after flirting a while with the Reformation, excluded 
Hutten from his court and imprisoned the printers of Hutten’s books; at 
Ingolstadt Luther’s books were confiscated, and in Mainz, Louvain, and Cologne 
they were burned. But at Leipzig, Torgau, and Débeln the posted bull was pelted 
with dirt and torn down; at Erfurt many professors and clergymen joined in a 
general refusal to recognize the bull, and students threw all available copies into 
the river; finally Eck fled from the scenes of his triumphs a year before.°9 

Luther denounced the ban in a series of bitter pamphlets, in one of which he 
fully approved the doctrines of Huss. About August 31, 1520, as “a single flea 
daring to address the king of kings,” he appealed to the Emperor for protection; 
and on November 17 he published a formal appeal from the Pope to a free 
council of the Church. When he learned that the papal envoys were burning his 
books, he decided to reply in kind. He issued an invitation to the “pious and 
studious youths” of Wittenberg to assemble outside the Elster gate of the city on 
the morning of December 10. There, with his own hands, he cast the papal bull 
into a fire, along with some canonical decretals and volumes of Scholastic 
theology; in one act he symbolized his rejection of canon law, of Aquinas’s 
philosophy, and of any coercive authority of the Church. The students joyfully 
collected other books of the kind, and with them kept the fire burning till late 
afternoon. 


On December 11 Luther proclaimed that no man could be saved unless he 
renounced the rule of the papacy.®° The monk had excommunicated the pope. 


V. THE DIET OF WORMS: 1521 


A third actor now mounted the stage, and from this moment played through 
thirty years a major role in the conflict of theologies and states. In a dozen 
chapters he will impinge upon our narrative. 

The future Emperor Charles V began with a royal but tarnished heredity. His 
paternal grandparents were the Emperor Maximilian and Mary of Burgundy, 
daughter of Charles the Bold; his maternal grandparents were Ferdinand and 
Isabella; his father was Philip the Handsome, King of Castile at twenty-six, dead 
at twenty-eight; his mother was Juana la Loca, who went insane when Charles 
was six, and survived till he was fifty-five. He was born in Ghent (February 24, 
1500), was brought up in Brussels, and remained Flemish in speech and 
character till his final retirement in Spain; neither Spain nor Germany forgave 
him. But in time he learned to speak German, Spanish, Italian, and French, and 
could be silent in five languages. Adrian of Utrecht tried to teach him 
philosophy, with inconsiderable success. From this good bishop he received a 
strong infusion of religious orthodoxy, yet he probably imbibed, in middle age, a 
secret skepticism from his Flemish advisers and courtiers, among whom an 
Erasmian indifference to dogma was smilingly popular. Some _ priests 
complained of the freedom allowed to religious opinion in Charles’s 
entourage.6! He made a point of piety, but studied carefully the art of war. He 
read Comines, and learned almost in childhood the tricks of diplomacy and the 
unmorality of states. 

On his father’s death (1506) he inherited Flanders, Holland, Franche-Comté, 
and a claim to Burgundy. At fifteen he assumed the government, and devoted 
himself to administration. At sixteen he became Charles I, King of Spain, Sicily, 
Sardinia, Naples, and Spanish America. At nineteen he aspired to be emperor. 
Francis I of France sought the same honor at the same time, and the Imperial 
Electors were pleased with his douceurs; but Charles spent 850,000 florins on 
the contest, and won (1519). To assemble this heavy Trinkgelt he borrowed 
543,000 florins from the Fuggers;®2 from that time Charles was for the Fuggers 
and the Fuggers were for Charles. When he dallied in repaying the loan, Jakob 
Fugger II sent him a sharp reminder: 


It is well known that your Majesty without me might not have 
acquired the Imperial honor, as I can attest with the written statements 
of all the delegates.... And in all this I have looked not to my own 
profit.... My respectful request is that you will graciously .. . order that 
the money which I have paid out, together with the interest on it, shall 
be returned without further delay.®3 


Charles met part of his obligation by giving the Fuggers a lien on the port duties 
of Antwerp.°4 When the Fuggers were almost ruined by Turkish conquests in 
Hungary, he came to their rescue by turning over to them control of Spanish 
mines.®° Henceforth the key to much political history would be Cherchez le 
banquier. 

The youth who at nineteen found himself titular head of all Central and 
Western Europe except England, France, Portugal, and the Papal States was 
already marked by the feeble health that was to multiply his vicissitudes. Pale, 
short, homely, with aquiline nose and sharp, challenging chin, feeble in voice 
and grave of mien, he was kindly and affable by nature, but he soon learned that 
a ruler must maintain distance and bearing, that silence is half of diplomacy, and 
that an open sense of humor dims the aura of royalty. Aleander, meeting him in 
1520, reported to Leo X: “This prince seems to me well endowed with .... 
prudence beyond his years, and to have much more at the back of his head than 
he carries on his face.” He was not mentally keen, except in judging men— 
which is half the battle; he barely rose to the crises that confronted him—but that 
was much indeed. A conserving indolence of body and mind kept him inert until 
the situation demanded decision; then he met it with sudden resolution and 
resourceful pertinacity. Wisdom came to him not by nature but by trials. 

On October 23, 1520, Charles V, no older than the century, went to 
Charlemagne’s Aachen to be crowned. Elector Frederick started out to attend the 
ceremony, but was stopped at Cologne by gout. There Aleander presented to him 
another plea for the arrest of Luther. Frederick called in Erasmus and asked his 
advice. Erasmus defended Luther, pointed out that there were crying abuses in 
the Church, and argued that efforts to remedy them should not be suppressed. 
When Frederick asked him what were Luther’s chief errors, he replied: “Two: he 
attacked the pope in his crown and the monks in their bellies.”6” He questioned 
the authenticity of the papal bull; it seemed to him irreconcilable with the known 
gentleness of Leo X.®8 Frederick informed the nuncio that Luther had lodged an 
appeal, and that until its results were known, Luther should remain free. 

The Emperor gave the same answer; he had promised the electors, as a 
condition of his election, that no German would be condemned without a fair 


trial in Germany. However, his position made orthodoxy imperative. He was 
more firmly established as King of Spain than as Emperor in a Germany that 
resented centralized government; and the clergy of Spain would not long bear 
with a monarch lenient to heretics. Besides, war loomed with France; it would be 
fought over Milan as the prize; there the support of the pope would be worth an 
army. The Holy Roman Empire was tied to the papacy in a hundred ways; the 
fall of one would profoundly injure the other; how could the Emperor rule his 
scattered and diverse realm without the aid of the Church in moral discipline and 
political administration? Even now his chief ministers were clergymen. And he 
needed ecclesiastical funds and influence to protect Hungary from the Turks. 

It was with these varied problems in mind, rather than the question of a 
refractory monk, that Charles summoned an Imperial Diet to meet at Worms. 
But when the leading nobles and clergy, and representatives of the free cities, 
assembled there (January 27, 1521), Luther was the chief topic of conversation. 
The forces that through centuries had been preparing the Reformation came now 
to a head in one of the most dramatic scenes in European history. “The great 
body of the German nobles,” says a Catholic historian, “applauded and seconded 
Luther’s attempts.” ©9 Aleander himself reported: 


All Germany is up in arms against Rome. All the world is 
clamoring for a council that shall meet on German soil. Papal bulls of 
excommunication are laughed at. Numbers of people have ceased to 
receive the sacrament of penance.... . Martin is pictured with a halo 
above his head. The people kiss these pictures. Such a quantity has 
been sold that I am unable to obtain one.... I cannot go out in the 
streets but the Germans put their hands to their swords and gnash their 
teeth at me. I hope the Pope will give me a plenary indulgence and 
look after my brothers and sisters if anything happens to me.7° 


The excitement was fanned by a whirlwind of antipapal pamphlets; a wagon, 
mourned Aleander, would not hold all these scurrilous tracts. From Sickingen’s 
castle of Ebernburg, a few miles from Worms, Hutten issued a frantic attack on 
the German clergy: 


Begone, ye unclean swine! Depart from the sanctuary, ye infamous 
traffickers! Touch not the altars with your desecrated hands!... How 
dare you spend the money intended for pious uses in luxury, 
dissipation, and pomp, while honest men are suffering hunger? The 
cup is full. See ye not that the breath of liberty is stirring?7! 


So strong was the sentiment for Luther that the Emperor’s confessor, the 
Franciscan monk Jean Glapion, privately approached Frederick’s chaplain, 
Georg Spalatin, in an attempt at conciliation. He professed considerable 
sympathy for Luther’s early writings, but the Babylonian Captivity had made 
him feel “as if he had been scourged and pummeled from head to foot.” He 
pointed out that no system of religious belief could be securely based upon 
Scripture, for “the Bible is like soft wax, which every man can twist and stretch 
according to his pleasure.” He admitted urgent need for ecclesiastical reform; 
indeed, he had warned his Imperial penitent that “God will punish him and all 
princes if they do not free the Church from such overweening abuses”; and he 
promised that Charles would accomplish the major reforms within five years. 
Even now, after those terrible Lutheran blasts, he thought peace possible if 
Luther would recant.’2 Luther, apprised of this at Wittenberg, refused. 

On March 3 Aleander presented to the Diet a proposal for the immediate 
condemnation of Luther. The Diet protested that the monk should not be 
condemned without a hearing. Charles thereupon invited Luther to come to 
Worms and testify concerning his teaching and his books. “You need fear no 
violence or molestation,” he wrote, “for you have our safeconduct.”73 Luther’s 
friends begged him not to go, and reminded him of the safeconduct that the 
Emperor Sigismund had given Huss. Adrian of Utrecht, now Cardinal of 
Tortosa, soon to be pope, sent a plea to his former pupil, the Emperor, to ignore 
the safeconduct, arrest Luther, and send him to Rome. On April 2 Luther left 
Wittenberg. At Erfurt a large crowd, including forty professors from the 
university, hailed him as a hero. When he approached Worms Spalatin rushed a 
warning to him not to enter, but rather to hurry back to Wittenberg. Luther 
answered: “Though there were as many devils in Worms as there are tiles on the 
roofs, I will go there.”74 A band of knights rode out to meet him and escort him 
into the city (April 16). The streets filled at news of his arrival; 2,000 people 
gathered around his carriage; all the world came to see him, said Aleander, and 
even Charles was cast into the shade. 

On April 17 Luther, in his monastic garb, appeared before the Diet: the 
Emperor, six electors, an awesome court of princes, nobles, prelates, and 
burghers, and Jerome Aleander armed with papal authority, formal documents, 
and forensic eloquence. On a table near Luther stood a collection of his books. 
Johann Eck—not he of the Leipzig debate but an official of the archbishop of 
Trier—asked him were these his compositions, and would he retract all heresies 
contained in them? For a moment, standing before the assembled dignity of the 
Empire and the delegated power and majesty of the Church, Luther’s courage 
failed him. He replied in a low and diffident voice that the books were his, but as 


to the second question he begged time to consider. Charles granted him a day. 
Back in his lodging he received a message from Hutten beseeching him to stand 
fast; and several members of the Diet came privately to encourage him. Many 
seemed to feel that his final answer would mark a turning point in history. 

On April 18 he faced the Diet with fuller confidence. Now the chamber was 
so crowded that even the electors found it difficult to reach their seats, and most 
of those present stood. Eck asked him would he repudiate, in whole or in part, 
the works that he had written. He replied that those portions that dealt with 
ecclesiastical abuses were by common consent just. The Emperor interrupted 
him with an explosive “No!”—but Luther went on, and hit at Charles himself: 
“Should I recant at this point, I would open the door to more tyranny and 
impiety, and it will be all the worse should it appear that I had done so at the 
instance of the Holy Roman Empire.” As to the doctrinal passages in his books, 
he agreed to retract any that should be proved contrary to Scripture. To this Eck, 
in Latin, made an objection that well expressed the view of the Church: 


Martin, your plea to be heard from Scripture is the one always made 
by heretics. You do nothing but renew the errors of Wyclif and Huss.... 
. How can you assume that you are the only one to understand the 
sense of Scripture? Would you put your judgment above that of so 
many famous men and claim that you know more than all of them? 
You have no right to call into question the most holy orthodox faith, 
instituted by Christ the perfect Lawgiver, proclaimed throughout the 
world by the Apostles, sealed by the red blood of martyrs, confirmed 
by the sacred councils, and defined by the Church .... and which we are 
forbidden by the Pope and the Emperor to discuss, lest there be no end 
to debate. I ask you, Martin—answer candidly and without distinctions 
—do you or do you not repudiate your books and the errors which they 
contain?7° 


Luther made his historic response in German: 


Since your Majesty and your lordships desire a simple reply, I will 
answer without distinctions... . Unless I am convicted by the 
testimony of Sacred Scripture or by evident reason (I do not accept the 
authority of popes and councils, for they have contradicted each other), 
my conscience is captive to the Word of God. I cannot and I will not 
recant anything, for to go against my conscience is neither right nor 
safe. God help me. Amen.!!, 76 


Eck countered that no error could be proved in the doctrinal decrees of the 
councils; Luther answered that he was prepared to prove such errors, but the 
Emperor intervened peremptorily: “It is enough; since he has denied councils, 
we wish to hear no more.”7® Luther returned to his lodging weary with the strife, 
but confident that he had borne good testimony in what Carlyle was to call “the 
greatest moment in the modern history of man.””9 The Emperor was as shaken 
as the monk. Born to the purple, and already accustomed to authority, he thought 
it self-evident that the right of each individual to interpret Scripture, and to 
accept or reject civil or ecclesiastical decrees according to private judgment and 
conscience, would soon erode the very foundations of social order, for this 
seemed to him based on a moral code that in turn derived its strength from the 
supernatural sanctions of religious belief. On April 19 he called the leading 
princes to a conference in his own chambers, and presented to them a declaration 
of faith and intent, written in French, and apparently by himself: 


I am descended from a long line of Christian emperors of this noble 
German nation, of the Catholic kings of Spain, the archdukes of 
Austria, and the dukes of Burgundy. They were all faithful to the death 
to the Church of Rome, and they defended the Catholic faith and the 
honor of God. I have resolved to follow in their steps. A single friar 
who goes counter to all Christianity for a thousand years must be 
wrong. Therefore I am resolved to stake my lands, my friends, my 
body, my blood, my life, and my soul.... After having heard yesterday 
the obstinate defense of Luther, I regret that I have so long delayed in 
proceeding against him and his false teaching. I will have no more to 
do with him. He may return under his safeconduct, but without 
preaching or making any tumult. I will proceed against him as a 
notorious heretic, and I ask you to declare yourselves as you promised 
me.80 


Four electors agreed to this procedure; Frederick of Saxony and Ludwig of 
the Palatinate abstained. That night—April 19—anonymous persons posted upon 
the door of the town hall, and elsewhere in Worms, placards bearing the German 
symbol of social revolution, the peasant’s shoe. Some ecclesiastics were 
frightened, and privately solicited Luther to make his peace with the Church, but 
he stood by his statement to the Diet. On April 26 he began his return journey to 
Wittenberg. Leo X sent orders that the safeconduct should be respected.®! 
Nevertheless the Elector Frederick, fearful that Imperial police might attempt to 
arrest Luther after the expiration of the safeconduct on May 6, arranged, with 


Luther’s reluctant consent, to have him ambushed en route homeward as if by 
highwaymen, and taken for concealment to the castle of Wartburg. 

On May 6 the Emperor presented to the Diet—now thinned by many 
departures—the draft that Aleander had prepared of the “Edict of Worms.” It 
charged that Luther 


has sullied marriage, disparaged confession, and denied the body and 
blood of Our Lord. He makes the sacraments depend upon the faith of 
the recipient. He is pagan in his denial of free will. This devil in the 
habit of a monk has brought together ancient errors into one stinking 
puddle, and has invented new ones. He denies the power of the keys, 
and encourages the laity to wash their hands in the blood of the clergy. 
His teaching makes for rebellion, division, war, murder, robbery, 
arson, and the collapse of Christendom. He lives the life of a beast. He 
has burned the decretals. He despises alike the ban and the sword. He 
does more harm to the civil than to the ecclesiastical power. We have 
labored with him, but he recognizes only the authority of Scripture, 
which he interprets in his own sense. We have given him twenty-one 
days, dating from April 15..... When the time is up, no one is to harbor 
him. His followers also are to be condemned. His books are to be 
eradicated from the memory of man.®2 


Two days after the presentation of this edict Leo X transferred his political 
support from Francis I to Charles V. The rump Diet agreed to the edict, and on 
May 26 Charles promulgated it formally. Aleander praised God, and ordered that 
the books of Luther should be burned wherever found. 


VI. THE RADICALS 


The Wartburg was in itself a somber punishment. The ancient castle, perched 
on a mountaintop a mile from Eisenach, was hidden from the world as well as 
from the Emperor. For almost ten months (May 4, 1521, to February 29, 1522) 
Luther dwelt there in a gloomy chamber equipped with bed, table, stove, and a 
stump as a stool. A few soldiers guarded the fortress, a warden tended the 
grounds, two boys served Luther as pages. For convenience, and perhaps as a 
local disguise, he shed his monastic robe, donned knightly garb, and grew a 
beard; he was now Junker George. He went out hunting, but he did not relish 
killing rabbits when there were so many Antichrists still unslain. Idleness and 


insomnia, and too much food and beer, made him ill and stout. He fretted and 
cursed like a Junker. “I had rather burn on live coals,” he wrote, “than rot here... 
I want to be in the fray.”83 But Frederick’s minister advised him to stay in hiding 
for a year while Charles’s fervor cooled. Charles, however, made no effort to 
find or arrest him. 

In Luther’s intellectual solitude doubts and hallucinations plagued him. Could 
it be, he wondered, that he was right and so many pundits wrong? Was it wise to 
break down the authority of the established creed? Did the principle of private 
judgment portend the rise of revolution and the death of law? If we may believe 
the story that he told in his anecdotage, he was disturbed, in the castle, by 
strange noises that he could explain only as the activity of demons. He professed 
to have seen Satan on several occasions; once, he vouched, the Devil pelted him 
with nuts;84 once, says a famous legend, Luther flung an ink bottle at him, but 
missed his aim.®85 He solaced himself by writing vivid letters to his friends and 
his enemies, by composing theological treatises, and by translating the New 
Testament into German. Once he made a flying trip to Wittenberg to harness a 
revolution. 

His defiance at Worms, and his survival, had given his followers a heady 
elation. At Erfurt students, artisans, and peasants attacked and demolished forty 
parish houses, destroyed libraries and rent rolls, and killed a humanist (June 
1521). In the fall of that exciting year the Augustinian friars of Erfurt abandoned 
their monastery, preached the Lutheran creed, and denounced the Church as 
“mother of dogma, pride, avarice, luxury, faithlessness, and hypocrisy.”8° At 
Wittenberg, while Melanchthon composed his Loci communes rerum 
theologicarum (1521)—the first systematic exposition of Protestant theology— 
his fellow professor Carlstadt, now archdeacon of the Castle Church, demanded 
that Mass should be said (if at all) in the vernacular, that the Eucharist should be 
given in wine and bread without preliminary confession or fasting, that religious 
images should be removed from churches, and that the clergy—monks as well as 
secular priests—should marry and procreate. Carlstadt set a pace by marrying, at 
forty, a girl of fifteen (January 19,1522). 

Luther approved of this marriage, but “Good Heavens!” he wrote, “will our 
Wittenbergers give wives to monks?”8’ Nevertheless he found something 
attractive in the idea, for he sent to Spalatin (November 21, 1521) a treatise On 
Monastic Vows, defending their repudiation. Spalatin delayed its publication, for 
it was unconventionally frank. It accepted the sexual instinct as natural and 
irrepressible, and declared that monastic vows were lures of Satan, multiplying 
sins. Four years would elapse before Luther himself would marry; his belated 


appreciation of woman apparently played no part in inaugurating the 
Reformation. 

The revolution proceeded. On September 22, 1521, Melanchthon 
administered communion in both kinds; here the Utraquists of Bohemia won a 
delayed victory. On October 2 3 the Mass ceased to be said in Luther’s 
monastery. On November 12 thirteen of the monks walked out of the cloister and 
headed for marriage; soon a similar exodus would empty half the monasteries of 
Germany. On December 3 some students and townsfolk, armed with knives, 
entered the parish church of Wittenberg, drove the priests from the altars, and 
stoned some worshipers who were praying before a statue of the Virgin. On 
December 4 forty students demolished the altars of the Franciscan monastery in 
Wittenberg. On that same day Luther, still disguised as a Junker, clandestinely 
visited the city, approved the marriage of the monks, but warned clergy and laity 
against violence. “Constraint,” he said, “is not all ruled out, but it must be 
exercised by the constituted authorities.”8° On the morrow he returned to the 
Wartburg. 

Shortly thereafter he sent to Spalatin, for publication, an Earnest Exhortation 
for All Christians, Warning Them against Insurrection and Rebellion. He feared 
that if the religious revolution went too fast, or became a social revolution, it 
would alienate the nobility and destroy itself. But its opening pages were 
themselves criticized as an incitation to violence: 


It seems probable that there is danger of an uprising, and that 
priests, monks, bishops, and the entire spiritual estate may be 
murdered or driven into exile, unless they seriously and thoroughly 
reform themselves. For the common man has been brooding over the 
injury he has suffered in property, in body, and in soul, and has 
become provoked. They have tried him too far, and have most 
unscrupulously burdened him beyond measure. He is neither able nor 
willing to endure it longer, and could indeed have good reason to lay 
about him with flails and cudgels, as the peasants are threatening to do. 
Now I am not at all displeased to hear that the clergy are brought to 
such a state of fear and anxiety. Perhaps they will come to their senses 
and moderate their mad tyranny.... I will go further. If I had ten bodies, 
and could acquire so much favor with God that he would chasten them 
[the clergy] by the gentle means [Fuchsschivanz—the fox’s fluffy tail] 
of bodily death or insurrection, I would most gladly give all my ten 
bodies to death in behalf of the poor peasants.®9 


Nevertheless, he went on, it is inadvisable for private individuals to use force; 
vengeance is God’s. 


Insurrection is unreasoning, and generally hurts the innocent more 
than the guilty. Hence no insurrection is ever right, no matter how 
good the cause in whose interest it is made. The harm resulting from it 
always exceeds the amount of reformation accomplished.... When Sir 
Mob [Herr Omnes—Mister Everybody] breaks loose he cannot tell the 
wicked from the godly; he strikes at random, and then horrible 
injustice is inevitable..... My sympathies are and always will be with 
those against whom insurrection is made.9° 


Revolution, more or less peaceful, continued. On Christmas Day 1521, 
Carlstadt celebrated Mass in German, in civilian dress, and invited all to receive 
communion by taking the bread in their hands and drinking from the chalice. 
About this time Gabriel Zwilling, a leader of the Augustinian Congregation, 
invited his hearers to burn religious pictures and demolish altars wherever found. 
On December 27 oil was poured upon the fire by “prophets” arriving from 
Zwickau. That town was one of the most industrial in Germany, having a large 
population of weavers under a municipal government of merchant employers. A 
socialist movement among the workers was encouraged by echoes and memories 
of the suppressed Taborite experiment that had agitated near-by Bohemia. 
Thomas Miinzer, pastor of the weavers’ church of St. Catherine, became the 
mouthpiece of their aspirations, and at the same time an enthusiastic supporter of 
the Reformation. Realizing that Luther’s exaltation of the Bible as the sole rule 
of faith opened the question who should interpret the text, Miinzer and two 
associates—Nicholas Storch the weaver and Marcus Stiibner the scholar— 
announced that they were singularly qualified as interpreters, for they felt 
themselves directly inspired by the Holy Ghost. This divine spirit, they declared, 
bade them defer baptism till maturity; for the sacrament could have effect only 
through faith, which was not to be expected of babies. The world, they predicted, 
was soon to suffer a general devastation, in which all ungodly men—including 
especially all orthodox priests—would perish; thereafter the communistic 
Kingdom of God would begin on earth.9! In 1521 an insurrection of the weavers 
was put down, and the three “Z.wickau Apostles” were banished. Miinzer went to 
Prague, was expelled, and took a pastorate in Allstedt in Saxony. Storch and 
Stiibner went to Wittenberg, and in the absence of Luther they made a favorable 
impression on Melanchthon and Carlstadt. 


On January 6, 1522, the Augustinian Congregation at Wittenberg completely 
disbanded. On January 22 Carlstadt’s adherents were strong enough in the 
municipal council to carry a decree ordering all images to be removed from 
Wittenberg churches, and prohibiting Mass except in Carlstadt’s simplified 
form. Carlstadt included the crucifix among forbidden images, and, like the early 
Christians, banned music from religious services. “The lascivious notes of the 
organ,” he said, “awaken thoughts of the world. When we should be meditating 
on the sufferings of Christ we are reminded of Pyramus and Thisbe.... . Relegate 
organs, trumpets, and flutes to the theater.”92 When the agents of the council 
proved dilatory in removing images, Carlstadt led his followers into the 
churches; pictures and crucifixes were torn from the walls, and resisting priests 
were pelted with stones.93 Accepting the view of the Zwickau Prophets—that 
God speaks directly to men as well as through the Scriptures, and speaks rather 
to the simple in mind and heart than to the learned in languages and books— 
Carlstadt, himself erudite, proclaimed that schools and studies were deterrents to 
piety, and that real Christians would shun all letters and learning, and would 
become illiterate peasants or artisans. One of his followers, George Mohr, 
dismissed the school that he taught, and exhorted the parents to keep their 
children innocent of letters. Several students left the university and went home to 
learn a handicraft, saying that there was no further need for study. 

Hearing of all this, Luther feared that his conservative critics would soon be 
justified in their frequent predictions that his repudiation of ecclesiastical 
authority would loosen all bonds of social discipline. Defying the Emperor’s 
ban, and waiving all protection by the Elector should Charles seek to arrest him, 
Luther left his castle, resumed his monastic robe and tonsure, and hurried back 
to Wittenberg. On March 9, 1522, he began a series of eight sermons that sternly 
called the university, the churches, and the citizens to order. He now rejected all 
appeals to force; had he not freed millions of men from ecclesiastical oppression 
without lifting more than a pen? “Follow me,” he said. “I was the first whom 
God entrusted with this matter; I was the one to whom He first revealed how His 
Word should be preached to you. Therefore you have done wrong in starting 
such a piece of work without .... having first consulted me.... .94 Give me time... 
Do not suppose that abuses are eliminated by destroying the object which is 
abused. Men can go wrong with wine and women; shall we then prohibit wine 
and abolish women? The sun, the moon, the stars, have been worshiped; shall we 
then pluck them out of the sky? “95 Those who wished to keep pictures, statuary, 
crucifixes, music, or the Mass should not be interfered with; he himself approved 
of religious images.2° He arranged that in one Wittenberg church the Mass 
should be performed according to the traditional rite; in another, communion 


was administered in bread alone at the high altar, but in bread and wine at a side 
altar. The form, said Luther, made little difference; what counted was the spirit 
in which the Eucharist was received. 

He was at his best and most Christian in those eight sermons in eight days. He 
risked all on being able to win Wittenberg back to moderation, and he 
succeeded. The Zwickau Prophets sought to convert him to their views, and 
offered, as proof of their divine inspiration, to read his thoughts. He accepted the 
challenge; they answered that he was feeling a secret sympathy for their ideas; 
he attributed their clairvoyance to the Devil, and ordered them to leave 
Wittenberg. Carlstadt, dismissed from his posts by a reconstructed town council, 
took a pastorate in Orlamtinde, from whose pulpit he denounced Luther as a 
“sluttonous ecclesiastic .... the new Wittenberg pope.”9’ Anticipating the 
Quakers, Carlstadt abandoned all clerical garb, donned a plain gray coat, 
dispensed with titles, asked to be called “Brother Andreas,” refused payment for 
his ministry, earned his living at the plow, renounced all use of drugs, preferred 
prayer to medicine, advocated polygamy as Biblical, and adopted a merely 
symbolical view of the Eucharist. At the Elector’s request Luther went to 
Orlamiinde to preach against him, but was pelted out of the town with stones and 
mud.98 When the Peasants’ Revolt collapsed, Carlstadt, fearing arrest as an 
instigator, sought and received refuge with Luther. After much wandering, the 
tired radical found port as a professor in Basel, and there, in 1541, he achieved a 
peaceful scholastic death. 


VII. THE FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH 


Luther resumed the uneven tenor of his ways as priest to his congregation and 
professor in the university. The Elector paid him 200 guilders ($5,000?) a year, 
to which each student added a slight honorarium for attending his lectures. 
Luther and another monk, now both in layman’s garb, lived in the Augustinian 
monastery with a student servant. “My bed was not made up for a whole year, 
and became foul with sweat. But I worked all day, and was so tired at night that I 
fell into bed without knowing that anything was amiss.”99 Hard work made his 
appetite forgivable. “I eat like a Bohemian and drink like a German, thank God, 
Amen.” 100 He preached often, but with humane brevity, and in simple, vigorous 
language that held his rough auditors in hand. His only recreations were chess 
and the flute; but he seems to have enjoyed more the hours that he spent in 
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attacking “papists’.” He was the most powerful and uninhibited controversialist 


in history. Nearly all his writings were warfare, salted with humor and peppered 
with vituperation. He let his opponents elaborate superior Latin to be read by a 
few scholars; he too wrote Latin when he wished to address all Christendom; but 
most of his diatribes were composed in German, or: were at once translated into 
German, for his was a nationalist revolution. No other German author has 
equaled him in clarity or force of style, in directness and pungency of phrase, in 
happy—sometimes hilarious—similes, in a vocabulary rooted in the speech of 
the people, and congenial to the national mind. 

Printing fell in with his purposes as a seemingly providential innovation, 
which he used with inexhaustible skill; he was the first to make it an engine of 
propaganda and war. There were no newspapers yet, nor magazines; battles were 
fought with books, pamphlets, and private letters intended for publication. Under 
the stimulus of Luther’s revolt the number of books printed in Germany rose 
from 150 in 1518 to 990 in 1524. Four fifths of these favored the Reformation. 
Books defending orthodoxy were hard to sell, while Luther’s were the most 
widely purchased of the age. They were sold not only in bookstores but by 
peddlers and traveling students; 1,400 copies were bought at one Frankfurt fair; 
even in Paris, in 1520, they outsold everything else. As early as 1519 they were 
exported to France, Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, England. “Luther’s books are 
everywhere and in every language,” wrote Erasmus in 1521; “no one would 
believe how widely he has moved men.”19! The literary fertility of the 
Reformers transferred the preponderance of publications from southern to 
northern Europe, where it has remained ever since. Printing was the 
Reformation; Gutenberg made Luther possible., 

Luther’s supreme achievement as a writer was his translation of the Bible into 
German. Eighteen such translations had already been made, but they were based 
on Jerome’s Vulgate, were crowded with errors, and were awkwardly phrased. 
The difficulties of translating from the original were appalling; there were as yet 
no dictionaries from Hebrew or Greek into German; every page of text evoked a 
hundred problems of interpretation; and the German language itself was still 
crude and but half formed. For the New Testament Luther used the Greek text 
that Erasmus had edited with a Latin version in 1516. This part of the task was 
completed in 1521, and published in 1522. After twelve more years of labor, 
amid constant theological strife, but aided by Melanchthon and several Jewish 
scholars, Luther published the Old Testament in German. Despite their imperfect 
scholarship, these translations were epochal events. They inaugurated German 
literature, and established Neuhochdeutsch—the New High German of Upper 
Saxony—as the literary language of Germany. Yet the translations were 
deliberately unliterary, couched in the speech of the populace. In his usual vivid 


way Luther explained his method: “We must not, as asses do, ask the Latin 
letters how we should speak German, but we must ask the mothers in their 
houses, the children in the streets, the common people in the market place... we 
must be guided by them in translating; then they will understand us, and will 
know that we are speaking German to them.”!02 Hence his translation had the 
same effect and prestige in Germany as the King James version in England a 
century later: it had endless and beneficent influence on the national speech, and 
is still the greatest prose work in the national literature. In Wittenberg, and 
during Luther’s lifetime, 100,000 copies of his New Testament were printed; a 
dozen unauthorized editions appeared elsewhere; and despite edicts forbidding 
its circulation in Brandenburg, Bavaria, and Austria, it became and remained the 
best-selling book in Germany. The translations of the Bible shared, as both effect 
and contributory cause, in that displacement of Latin by vernacular languages 
and literatures which accompanied the nationalist movement, and which 
corresponded to the defeat of the universal Church in lands that had not received 
and transformed the Latin tongue. 

Laboring so long on the Bible, and inheriting the medieval view of its divine 
authorship, Luther fondly made it the all-sufficient source and norm of his 
religious faith. Though he accepted some traditions not based on Scripture—like 
infant baptism and the Sunday Sabbath—he rejected the right of the Church to 
add to Christianity elements resting not on the Bible but on her own customs and 
authority, like purgatory, indulgences, and the worship of Mary and the saints. 
Valla’s revelation of the “Donation of Constantine” (the supposed bequest of 
Western Europe to the popes) as a hoary hoax of history had shaken the faith of 
thousands of Christians in the reliability of Church traditions and the compulsive 
validity of Church decrees; and in 1537 Luther himself translated Valla’s treatise 
into German. Tradition was human and fallible, but the Bible was accepted by 
nearly all Europe as the infallible word of God. 

Reason, too, seemed a weak instrument when compared with faith in a divine 
revelation. “We poor, wretched people... presumptuously seek to understand the 
incomprehensible majesty of the incomprehensible light of God’s wonders... 
We look with blind eyes, like a mole, on the glory of God.”!93 You cannot, said 
Luther, accept both the Bible and reason; one or the other must go. 


All the articles of our Christian faith, which God has revealed to us 
in His Word, are in presence of reason sheerly impossible, absurd, and 
false. What (thinks that cunning little fool) can be more absurd and 
impossible than that Christ should give us in the Last Supper His body 
and blood to eat and drink?... or that the dead should rise again at the 


last day?—or that Christ the Son of God should be conceived, borne in 
the womb of the Virgin Mary, become man, suffer, and die a shameful 
death on the cross?!04 .. . Reason is the greatest enemy that faith 
has.105 .... She is the Devil’s greatest whore... a whore eaten by scab 
and leprosy, who ought to be trodden underfoot and destroyed, she and 
her wisdom.... Throw dung in her face... drown her in baptism.106 


Luther condemned the Scholastic philosophers for making so many concessions 
to reason, for trying to prove Christian dogmas rationally, for trying to 
harmonize Christianity with the philosophy of that “cursed, conceited, wily 
heathen” Aristotle. 107 

Nevertheless Luther took two steps in the direction of reason: he made the 
sermon, not ceremony, the center of religious ritual; and in the early days of his 
rebellion he proclaimed the right of every individual to interpret the Scriptures 
for himself. He drew up his own canon of authenticity for the books of the Bible: 
how far did they agree with the teaching of Christ? “Whatever does not preach 
Christ is not Apostolic, even though it be written by St. Peter or St. Paul... . 
Whatever does preach Christ would be Apostolic even if it proceeded from 
Judas, Pilate, or Herod.”198 He rejected the Epistle of James, and called it an 
“epistle of straw,” because he could not reconcile it with Paul’s doctrine of 
justification by faith; he questioned the Epistle to the Hebrews because it seemed 
to deny the validity of repentance after baptism (thereby upholding the 
Anabaptists); and at first he rated the Apocalypse as an unintelligible farrago of 
promises and threats “neither Apostolic nor Prophetic.”109 “The Third Book of 
Esdras I throw into the Elbe.”!10 Though based on whorish reason, most of his 
judgments on the canon of Scripture were accepted by later Biblical critics as 
intelligent and sound. “The discourses of the Prophets,” he said, “were none of 
them regularly committed to writing at the time; their disciples and hearers 
collected them subsequently.... . Solomon’s Proverbs were not the work of 
Solomon.” But Catholic opponents contended that his tests of authenticity and 
inspiration were subjective and arbitrary, and they predicted that after his 
example other critics would reject, according to their own tastes and views, other 
Scriptural books, until nothing would be left of the Bible as a basis for religious 
faith. 

With the exceptions indicated, Luther defended the Bible as absolutely and 
literally true. He admitted that if the story of Jonah and the whale were not in 
Scripture he would laugh at it as a fable; so too with the tales of Eden and the 
serpent, of Joshua and the sun; but, he argued, once we accept the divine 
authorship of the Bible we must take these stories along with the rest as in every 


sense factual. He rejected as a form of atheism the attempts of Erasmus and 
others to harmonize Scripture and reason by allegorical interpretations.111 
Having himself won mental peace not through philosophy but through faith in 
Christ as presented in the Gospels, he clung to the Bible as the last refuge of the 
soul. As against the humanists and their worship of the pagan classics, he offered 
the Bible as no mere product of man’s intellect but as a divine gift and 
consolation. “It teaches us to see, feel, grasp, and comprehend faith, hope, and 
charity far otherwise than mere human reason can; and when evil oppresses us it 
teaches how these virtues throw light upon the darkness, and how, after this 
poor, miserable existence of ours on earth, there is another and eternal life.” 112 
Asked on what basis he rested the divine inspiration of the Bible, he answered, 
simply, on its own teaching: none but God-inspired men could have formed so 
profound and solacing a faith. 


VHUI. LUTHER’S THEOLOGY 


Though his theology was founded with trusting literalness on the Scriptures, 
his interpretation unconsciously retained late medieval traditions. His 
nationalism made him a modern, his theology belonged to the Age of Faith, His 
rebellion was far more against Catholic organization and ritual than against 
Catholic doctrine; most of this remained with him to the end. Even in his 
rebellion he followed Wyclif and Huss rather than any new scheme: like theirs 
his revolt lay in rejecting the papacy, the councils, the hierarchy, and any other 
guide to faith than the Bible; like them he called the pope Antichrist; and like 
them he found protection in the state. The line from Wyclif to Huss to Luther is 
the main thread of religious development from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century. Theologically the line was anchored on Augustine’s notions of 
predestination and grace, which in turn were rooted in the Epistles of Paul, who 
had never known Christ. Nearly all the pagan elements in Christianity fell away 
as Protestantism took form; the Judaic contribution triumphed over the Greek; 
the Prophets won against the Aristotle of the Scholastics and the Plato of the 
humanists; Paul—in the line of the Prophets rather than that of the Apostles— 
transformed Jesus into an atonement for Adam; the Old Testament 
overshadowed the New; Yahweh darkened the face of Christ. 

Luther’s conception of God was Judaic. He could speak with eloquence of the 
divine mercy and grace, but more basic in him was the old picture of God as the 
avenger, and therefore of Christ as the final judge. He believed, without recorded 


protest, that God had drowned nearly all mankind in a flood, had set fire to 
Sodom, and had destroyed lands, peoples, and empires with a breath of His 
wrath and a wave of His hand. Luther reckoned that “few are saved, infinitely 
many are damned.”!!3 The mitigating myth of Mary as intercessor dropped out 
of the story, and left the Last Judgment in all its stark terror for naturally sinful 
men. Meanwhile God had appointed wild beasts, vermin, and wicked women to 
punish men for their sins. Occasionally Luther reminded himself that we know 
nothing about God except that a cosmic intelligence exists. When one 
troublesome young theologian asked him where God had been before the world 
was created, he answered, in his blunt Johnsonian way: “He was building hell 
for such presumptuous, fluttering, and inquisitive spirits as you.”1!14 

He took heaven and hell for granted, and believed in an early end of the 
world.115 He described a heaven of many delights, including pet dogs “with 
golden hair shining like precious stones”—a genial concession to his children, 
who had expressed concern over the damnation of their pets.116 He spoke as 
confidently as Aquinas about angels as bodiless and beneficent spirits. 
Sometimes he represented man as an endless bone of contention between good 
and bad angels, to whose differing dispositions and efforts were to be ascribed 
all the circumstances of man’s fate—a Zoroastrian intrusion into his theology. 
He accepted fully the medieval conception of devils wandering about the earth, 
bringing temptation, sin, and misfortune to men, and easing man’s way into hell. 
“Many devils are in woods, in waters, in wilderness, and in dark, pooly places, 
ready to hurt .... people; some are also in the thick black clouds.”!!”7 Some of this 
may have been conscious pedagogical invention of helpful supernatural terrors; 
but Luther spoke so familiarly of devils that he seems to have believed all he 
said of them. “I know Satan very well,” he said, and detailed their conversations 
with each other.!18 Sometimes he charmed the Devil by playing the flute;119 
sometimes he frightened the poor Devil away by calling him filthy names.!29 He 
became so accustomed to ascribing to the Devil the eerie sounds of walls 
contracting in the cold of the night that when he was awakened by such noises, 
and could confidently conclude that they were made by Satan rambling about, he 
could resume his sleep in peace.!2! He attributed to diabolical agency various 
unpleasant phenomena —hail, thunder, war, plague—and to divine action all 
beneficent events;!22 he could hardly conceive of what we call natural law. All 
the Teutonic folklore about the poltergeist, or noise-making spirit, was 
apparently credited by Luther at its face value. Snakes and monkeys were 
favorite incarnations of the Devil.123 The old notion that devils could lie with 
women and beget children seemed plausible to him; in one such case he 
recommended that the resultant child should be drowned.!24 He accepted magic 


and witchcraft as realities, and thought it a simple Christian duty to burn witches 
at the stake.!25 Most of these ideas were shared by his contemporaries, Catholic 
or Protestant. The belief in the power and ubiquity of devils attained in the 
sixteenth century an intensity not recorded in any other age; and this 
preoccupation with Satan bedeviled much of Protestant theology. 

Luther’s philosophy was further darkened by the conviction that man is by 
nature wicked and prone to sin.!!! As punishment for the disobedience of Adam 
and Eve the divine image was torn from the human heart, leaving only natural 
inclinations. “No one is by nature Christian or pious .... the world and the masses 
are and always will be unchristian.... . The wicked always outnumber the 
good.”!26 Even in the good man evil actions outnumber the good, for he cannot 
escape from his nature; as Paul said, “There is none righteous, no, not one.” “We 
are the children of wrath,” Luther felt, “and all our works, intentions, and 
thoughts are nothing at all in the balance against our sins.”!27 So far as good 
works go, every one of us would merit damnation. By “good works” Luther 
meant especially those forms of ritual piety recommended by the Church— 
fasting, pilgrimages, prayers to the saints, Masses for the dead, indulgences, 
processions, gifts to the Church; but he also included all “works, whatever their 
character.”!28 He did not question the need of charity and love for a healthy 
social life, but he felt that even a life blessed with such virtues could not earn an 
eternity of bliss. “The Gospel preaches nothing of the merit of works;!V he that 
says the Gospel requires works for salvation, I say flat and plain he is a liar.” 129 
No amount of good works could atone for the sins—each an insult to an infinite 
deity—committed by the best of men. Only the redeeming sacrifice of Christ— 
the suffering and death of the Son of God—could atone for man’s sins; and only 
belief in that divine atonement can save us from hell. As Paul said to the 
Romans, “If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe 
in thine heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.”129 It 
is this faith that “justifies’*—makes a man just despite his sins, and eligible for 
salvation. Christ Himself said: “He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, 
but he that believeth not shall be damned.”!31 “Wherefore,” reasoned Luther, “it 
ought to be the first concern of every Christian to lay aside all trust in works, and 
more and more strengthen faith alone.”!52 And he proceeded, in a passage that 
disturbed some theologians but comforted many sinners: 


Jesus Christ stoops and lets the sinner jump on His back, and so 
saves him from death.... What a consolation for pious souls to put Him 
on like this and wrap Him in my sins, your sins, the sins of the whole 
universe, and consider Him thus bearing all our sins! .... When you see 


that your sins cleave to Him, then you will be safe from sin, death, and 
hell. Christianity is nothing but a continual exercise in feeling that you 
have no sin although you sin, but that your sins are thrown on Christ. It 
is enough to know the Lamb that bears the sins of the world; sin 
cannot detach us from Him, were we to commit a thousand 
fornications a day, or as many murders. Is not that good news if, when 
some one is full of sins, the Gospel comes and tells him: Have 
confidence and believe, and henceforth your sins are remitted? Once 
this stop is pulled out, the sins are forgiven; there is nothing more to 
work for.1!33 


This may have been intended to comfort and revive some sensitive souls who 
were taking their sins too much to heart; Luther could recall how he too had 
once magnified the majestic unforgivability of his sins. But to some it sounded 
very much like Tetzel’s alleged “drop the coin in the box and all your sins fly 
away”; faith was now to do all the wonders formerly claimed for confession, 
absolution, contribution, and indulgence. Still more arresting was a passage in 
which the hearty and ebullient Luther found a good word to say for sin itself. 
When the Devil tempts us with annoying persistency, he said, it may be wise to 
yield him a sin or two. 


Seek out the society of your boon companions, drink, play, talk 
bawdy, and amuse yourself. One must sometimes commit a sin out of 
hate and contempt for the Devil, so as not to give him the chance to 
make one scrupulous over mere nothings; if one is too frightened of 
sinning, one is lost.... Oh, if I could find some really good sin that 
would give the Devil a toss! 134 


Such lusty and humorous obiter dicta invited misconstruction. Some of 
Luther’s followers interpreted him as condoning fornication, adultery, murder. A 
Lutheran professor had to caution Lutheran preachers to say as little as possible 
about justification by faith alone.13° However, by faith Luther meant no merely 
intellectual assent to a proposition, but vital, personal selfcommittal to a 
practical belief; and he was confident that complete belief in God’s grace given 
because of Christ’s redeeming death would make a man so basically good that 
an occasional frolic with the flesh would do no lasting harm; faith would soon 
bring the sinner back to spiritual health. He heartily approved of good works;136 
what he denied was their efficacy for salvation. “Good works,” he said, “do not 


make a good man, but a good man does good works.”!37 And what makes a man 
good? Faith in God and Christ. 

How does a man come to such saving faith? Not through his merits, but as a 
divine gift granted, regardless of merits, to those whom God has chosen to save. 
As St. Paul put it, remembering the case of Pharaoh, “God has mercy on whom 
He will have mercy; and whom He wills He hardens.”!58° By divine 
predestination the elect are chosen for eternal happiness, the rest are left 
graceless and damned to everlasting hell.199 


This is the acme of faith, to believe that God, Who saves so few and 
condemns so many, is merciful; that He is just Who has made us 
necessarily doomed to damnation, so that ...... He seems to delight in 
the tortures of the wretched, and to be more deserving of hatred than of 
love. If by any effort of reason I could conceive how God, Who shows 
so much anger and iniquity, could be merciful and just, there would be 
no need of faith.14° 


So Luther, in his medieval reaction against a paganizing Renaissance Church, 
went back not only to Augustine but to Tertullian: Credo quia incredibile; it 
seemed to him a merit to believe in predestination because it was, to reason, 
unbelievable. Yet it was, he thought, by hard logic that he was driven to this 
incredibility. The theologian who had written so eloquently about the “freedom 
of a Christian man” now (1525), in a treatise De servo arbitrio, argued that if 
God is omnipotent He must be the sole cause of all actions, including man’s; that 
if God is omniscient He foresees everything, and everything must happen as He 
has foreseen it; that therefore all events, through all time, have been 
predetermined in His mind, and are forever fated to be. Luther concluded, like 
Spinoza, that man is as “unfree as a block of wood, a rock, a lump of clay, or a 
pillar of salt.”!41 More strangely still, the same divine foresight deprives the 
angels, nay, God Himself, of freedom; He too must act as He has foreseen; His 
foresight is His fate. A lunatic fringe interpreted this doctrine ad libitum: a youth 
beheaded his brother and attributed the act to God, of Whom he was merely the 
helpless agent; and another logician stamped his wife to death with his heels, 
crying, “Now is the Father’s will accomplished.” /42 

Most of these conclusions lay annoyingly implicit in medieval theology, and 
were deduced by Luther from Paul and Augustine with irrefutable consistency. 
He seemed willing to accept medieval theology if he might disown the 
Renaissance Church; he could tolerate the predestination of the multitudinous 
damned more easily than the authority of scandalous tax gathering popes. He 


rejected the ecclesiastical definition of the Church as the prelacy; he defined it as 
the community of believers in the divinity and redeeming passion of Christ; but 
he echoed papal doctrine when he wrote: “All people who seek and labor to 
come to God through any other means than only through Christ (as Jews, Turks, 
Papists, false saints, heretics, etc.) walk in horrible darkness and error, and so at 
last must die and be lost in their sins.”!43 Here, reborn in Wittenberg, was the 
teaching of Boniface VIII and the Council of Rome (1302) that extra ecclesiam 
nulla salus—” no salvation outside the Church.” 

The most revolutionary item in Luther’s theology was his dethronement of 
the priest. He allowed for priests not as indispensable dispensers of the 
sacraments, nor as privileged mediators with God, but only as servants chosen 
by each congregation to minister to its spiritual wants. By marrying and raising a 
family these ministers would shed the aura of sanctity that had made the 
priesthood awesomely powerful; they would be “first among equals,” but any 
man might at need perform their functions, even to absolving a penitent from 
sin. Monks should abandon their selfish and often idle isolation, should marry 
and labor with the rest; the man at the plow, the woman in the kitchen, serve 
God better than the monk mumbling in stupefying repetition unintelligible 
prayers. And prayers should be the direct communion of the soul with God, not 
appeals to half-legendary saints. The adoration of the saints, in Luther’s 
judgment, was not a friendly and consoling intercourse of the lonely living with 
the holy dead; it was a relapse into primitive polytheistic idolatry. 144 

As for the sacraments, viewed as priestly ceremonies conferring divine grace, 
Luther severely reduced their role. They involve no miraculous powers, and their 
efficacy depends, not on their forms and formulas, but on the faith of the 
recipient. Confirmation, matrimony, episcopal ordination of priests, and extreme 
unction of the dying are rites to which no special promise of divine grace is 
attached in Scripture; the new religion could dispense with them. Baptism has 
the warrant of St. John the Baptist’s example. Auricular confession may be 
retained as a sacrament, despite some doubt as to its Scriptural basis.vY The 
supreme sacrament is the Lord’s Supper, or Eucharist. The notion that a priest, 
by the incantation of his words, can change bread into Christ seemed to Luther 
absurd and blasphemous; nevertheless, he argued, Christ of His own will comes 
down from heaven to be present consubstantially with the bread and wine of the 
sacrament. The Eucharist is no priestly magic, but a divine and perpetual 
miracle.145 

Luther’s doctrine of the sacraments, his replacement of the Mass by the 
Lord’s Supper, and his theory of salvation by faith rather than by good works, 
undermined the authority of the clergy in northern Germany, Furthering this 


process, Luther rejected episcopal courts and canon law. In Lutheran Europe 
civil courts became the only courts, secular power the only legal power. Secular 
rulers appointed Church personnel, appropriated Church property, took over 
Church schools and monastic charities. Theoretically Church and state remained 
independent; actually the Church became subject to the state. The Lutheran 
movement, which thought to submit all life to theology, unwittingly, 
unwillingly, advanced that pervasive secularization which is a basic theme of 
modern life. 


IX. THE REVOLUTIONIST 


When some bishops sought to silence Luther and his followers, he emitted an 
angry roar that was almost a tocsin of revolution. In a pamphlet “Against the 
Falsely Called Spiritual Order of the Pope and the Bishops” (July 1522), he 
branded the prelates as the “biggest wolves” of all, and called upon all good 
Germans to drive them out by force. 


It were better that every bishop were murdered, every foundation or 
cloister rooted out, than that one soul should be destroyed, let alone 
that all souls should be lost for the sake of their worthless trumpery 
and idolatry. Of what use are they who thus live in lust, nourished by 
the sweat and labor of others?... If they accepted God’s Word, and 
sought the life of the soul, God would be with them.... . But if they will 
not hear God’s Word, but rage and rave with bannings and burnings, 
killings and every evil, what do they better deserve than a strong 
uprising which will sweep them from the earth? And we would smile 
did it happen. All who contribute body, goods, and honor that the rule 
of the bishops may be destroyed are God’s dear children and true 
Chirstians.146 


He was at this time almost as critical of the state as of the Church. Stung by 
the prohibition of the sale or possession of his New Testament in regions under 
orthodox rulers, he wrote, in the fall of 1522, a treatise On Secular Authority: To 
What Extent It Should Be Obeyed. He began amiably enough by approving St. 
Paul’s doctrine of civil obedience and the divine origin of the state. This 
apparently contradicted his own teaching as to the perfect freedom of the 
Christian man. Luther explained that though true Christians do not need law, and 
will not use law or force on one another, they must obey the law as good 


examples to the majority, who are not true Christians, for without law the sinful 
nature of man would tear a society to pieces. Nevertheless the authority of the 
state should end where the realm of the spirit begins. Who are these princes that 
assume to dictate what people shall read or believe? 


You must know that from the beginning of the world a wise prince 
is a rare bird indeed; still more so a pious prince. They are usually the 
greatest fools or the worst knaves on earth. They are God’s jailers and 
hangmen, and His divine wrath needs them to punish the wicked and 
preserve outward peace.... I would, however, in all fidelity advise 
those blinded folk to take heed to the short saying in Psalm CVI: “He 
poureth contempt upon princes.” I swear to you by God that if through 
your fault this little text becomes effective against you, you are lost, 
though every one of you be as mighty as the Turk; and your snorting 
and raving will help you nothing. A large part has already come true. 
For .... the common man is learning to think, and... contempt of princes 
is gathering forces among the multitude and the common people... . 
Men ought not, men cannot, men will not suffer your tyranny and 
presumption much longer. Dear princes and lords, be wise and guide 
yourselves accordingly. God will no longer tolerate you. The world is 
no longer what it was when you hunted and drove people like so much 
game. !47 


A Bavarian chancellor charged that this was a treasonable call to revolution. 
Duke George denounced it as scandalous, and urged Elector Frederick to 
suppress the publication. Frederick let it pass with his usual equanimity. What 
would the princes have said had they read Luther’s letter to Wenzel Link (March 
19, 1522)?—“We are triumphing over the papal tyranny, which formerly 
crushed kings and princes; how much more easily, then, shall we not overcome 
and trample down the princes themselves!” 148 Or if they had seen his definition 
of the Church?—“I believe that there is on earth, wise as the world, but one holy, 
common Christian Church, which is no other than the community of the saints... 
I believe that in this community or Christendom all things are in common, and 
each man’s goods are the other’s, and nothing is simply a man’s own.” 149 

These were casual ebullitions, and should not have been taken too literally. 
Actually Luther was a conservative, even a reactionary, in politics and religion, 
in the sense that he wished to return to early medieval beliefs and ways. He 
considered himself a restorer, not an innovator. He would have been content to 
preserve and perpetuate the agricultural society that he had known in his 


childhood, with some humane improvements. He agreed with the medieval 
Church in condemning interest, merely adding, in his jovial way, that interest 
was an invention of Satan. He regretted the growth of foreign trade, called 
commerce a “nasty business,” 159 and despised those who lived by buying cheap 
and selling dear. He denounced as “manifest robbers” the monopolists who were 
conspiring to raise prices; “the authorities would do right if they took from such 
people everything they have, and drove them out of the country.”!5! He thought 
it was high time to “put a bit in the mouth of the Fuggers.”152 And he concluded 
ominously, in a blast On Trade and Usury (1524): 


Kings and princes ought to look into these things and forbid them 
by strict laws, but I hear that they have an interest in them, and the 
saying of Isaiah is fulfilled, “Thy princes have become companions of 
thieves.” They hang thieves who have stolen a gulden or half a gulden, 
but trade with those who rob the whole world.... . Big thieves hang the 
little ones; and as the Roman senator Cato said, “Simple thieves lie in 
prisons and in stocks; public thieves walk abroad in gold and silk.” But 
what will God say to this at last? He will do as he says by Ezekiel: 
princes and merchants, one thief with another, He will melt them 
together like lead and brass, as when a city burns, so that there shall be 
neither princes nor merchants any more. That time, I fear, is already at 
the door. 153 


It was. 


I. In 1485 the domains of the house of Wettin were divided into two regions. The smaller but richer part, 
containing Leipzig and Dresden, was given to the younger son, Duke Albert, and became known as Ducal 
or Albertine Saxony. The larger but less populous portion, including Wittenberg and Weimar, was assigned 
to the elder brother, the Imperial Elector Ernest, and came to be known as Electoral or Ernestine Saxony. 
This division proved of some moment in the Reformation. 


II. We cannot fully authenticate the famous words engraved on the majestic Luther Denkmal or Memorial at 
Worms: Hier stehe Ich, Ich kann nicht anders—“Here I stand, I can do no other.” The words do not occur 
in the transcript of Luther’s reply as given in the records of the Diet; they make their first appearance in the 
earliest printed version of his speech.77 


III. Or, as we should now say, man is born with instincts fitted for the hunting stage but requiring persistent 
restraint in civilization. 


IV. Cf. the Beatitudes, Matt. 5 : 3-10 


V. It has been replaced in Lutheran practice by collective confession of sinfulness, followed by a general 
absolution. 


CHAPTER XVII 
The Social Revolution 
1522-36 


I. THE MOUNTING REVOLT: 1522-24 


‘Tue famished knights had waited impatiently for a chance to rise against 
princes, prelates, and financiers. In 1522 Charles V was far away in Spain; 
Sickingen’s troops were fretfully idle; rich Church lands lay open to easy 
seizure. Hutten was calling for action. Luther had invited the German people to 
sweep their oppressors from the earth. 

On August 13 a number of knights signed at Landau a pledge of united 
action. Sickingen besieged Trier, and shot letters into it inviting the people to 
join him in overthrowing the ruling archbishop; they remained quiet. The 
archbishop gathered troops, played general, and beat back five assaults. 
Sickingen raised the siege and retired to his castle at Landstuhl. The archbishop, 
with help from neighboring princes, stormed the castle; Sickingen was mortally 
wounded in its defense; on May 6, 1523, he surrendered; on May 7 he died. The 
knights submitted to the princes, disbanded their private armies, and clung with 
desperate severity to the peasant feudal dues that were their main support. 

Foreseeing this debacle, Luther had dissociated himself, none too soon 
(December 19, 1522), from the revolt. Otherwise his star continued to ascend. 
“The cause of Luther,” wrote Archduke Ferdinand to his brother the Emperor 
(1522), “is so deeply rooted in the whole Empire that not one person in a 
thousand is free from it.” ! Monks and priests were flocking to the new altar of 
matrimony. At Nuremberg the Lorenzkirche and the Sebalduskirche resounded 
with “God’s Word”—the Reformers’ phrase for a faith based solely on the 
Bible. “Evangelical” preachers moved freely through northern Germany, 
capturing old pulpits and setting up new ones; and they denounced not only 
popes and bishops as “servants of Lucifer,” but secular lords as “iniquitous 
oppressors.” 2 However, secular lords were themselves converts: Philip of Hesse, 
Casimir of Brandenburg, Ulrich of Wirttemberg, Ernest of Liineberg, John of 
Saxony. Even the Emperor’s sister Isabella was a Lutheran. 

Charles’s old teacher had now become Pope Adrian VI (1521). To a Diet at 
Nuremberg (1522) he sent a demand for Luther’s arrest, and a candid confession 
of ecclesiastical faults: 


We know well that for many years things deserving of abhorrence 
have gathered round the Holy See. Sacred things have been misused, 
ordinances transgressed, so that in everything there has been a change 
for the worse. Thus it is not surprising that the malady has crept down 
from the head to the members, from the popes to the hierarchy. We all, 
prelates and clergy, have gone astray from the right way, and for long 
there is no one that has done good, no, not one.... Therefore... we shall 
use all diligence to reform before all else the Roman Curia, whence 
perhaps all these evils have had their origin.... The whole world is 
longing for such reform.? 


The assembly agreed to ask Elector Frederick to check Luther, but it asked why 
Luther should be condemned for pointing out clerical abuses now so 
authoritatively confirmed. Finding the Pope’s confession insufficiently detailed, 
it sent him its own list of one hundred gravamina of Germany against the 
Church, and proposed that these grievances should be considered and remedied 
by a national council to be held in Germany under the presidency of the 
Emperor. 

The same Diet, dominated by the nobility, gave a sympathetic hearing to 
charges that monopolists were enriching themselves at the expense of the people. 
A committee wrote to the major cities of Germany asking their advice as to 
whether the monopolies were harmful, and should they be regulated or 
destroyed. Ulm replied that they were an evil, and that business firms should be 
limited to a father, his son, and his son-in-law. Augsburg home of the Fuggers, 
submitted a classic defense of “big business,” laissez faire, and widows and 
orphans: 


Christendom (or shall we say the whole world?) is rich because of 
business. The more business a country does, the more prosperous are 
its people.... . Where there are many merchants there is plenty of 
work.... It is impossible to limit the size of the companies.... . The 
bigger and more numerous they are, the better for everybody. If a 
merchant is not perfectly free to do business in Germany he will go 
elsewhere, to Germany’s loss.... If he cannot do business above a 
certain amount, what is he to do with his surplus money?... It would be 
well to let the merchant alone, and put no restrictions on his ability or 
capital. Some people talk of limiting the earning capacity of 
investments. This would .... work great injustice and harm by taking 


away the livelihood of widows, orphans, and other sufferers... who 
derive their income from investments in these compames.4 


The Diet legislated that companies should not be capitalized above 50,000 
guilders; that profits must be distributed every two years, and public accounting 
made; that money should not be loaned at usurious rates; that no merchant 
should buy more than a stated maximum of any commodity in any quarter-year; 
and that prices should be fixed by law. The merchants appealed to Charles V; he 
supported them for reasons that have been stated; and as many city magistrates 
shared in the profits of the monopolies, the edicts of Nuremberg soon became a 
dead letter. 

To a later session of the Diet (January 1524) a new pope, Clement VII, sent 
Cardinal Lorenzo Campeggio with fresh demands for the arrest of Luther. 
Crowds jeered the nuncio in Augsburg; he had to enter Nuremberg secretly to 
avoid hostile demonstrations; and he had the humiliation of seeing 3,000 
persons, including the Emperor’s sister, receive the Eucharist in both kinds from 
a Lutheran pastor. He warned the Diet that the religious revolt, if not soon 
suppressed, would soon undermine civil authority and order; but the Diet replied 
that any attempt to put down Lutheranism by force would result in “riot, 
disobedience, slaughter... and a general ruin.” ° While the deliberations 
proceeded the social revolution began. 


I. THE PEASANTS’ WAR: 1524-26 


The religious revolt offered the tillers of the fields a captivating ideology in 
which to phrase their demands for a larger share in Germany’s growing 
prosperity. The hardships that had already spurred a dozen rural outbreaks still 
agitated the peasant mind, and indeed with feverish intensity now that Luther 
had defied the Church, berated the princes, broken the dams of discipline and 
awe, made every man a priest, and proclaimed the freedom of the Christian man. 
In the Germany of that age Church and state were so closely meshed— 
clergymen played so large a role in social order and civil administration—that 
the collapse of ecclesiastical prestige and power removed a main barrier to 
revolution. The Waldensians, Beghards, Brethren of the Common Life, had 
continued an old tradition of basing radical proposals upon Biblical texts. The 
circulation of the New Testament in print was a blow to political as well as to 
religious orthodoxy. It exposed the compromises that the secular clergy had 
made with the nature of man and the ways of the world; it revealed the 


communism of the Apostles, the sympathy of Christ for the poor and oppressed; 
in these respects the New Testament was for the radicals of this age a veritable 
Communist Manifesto. Peasant and proletarian alike found in it a divine warrant 
for dreaming of a utopia where private property would be abolished, and the 
poor would inherit the earth. 

In 1521 a pamphlet circulated in Germany under the title of “Karsthans”— 
ie., Pitchfork John. This “Man with the Hoe” and a pen pledged peasant 
protection to Luther; and a continuation published in the same year advocated a 
rural insurrection against the Catholic clergy.© Another pamphlet of 1521, by 
Johannes Eberlin, demanded universal male suffrage, the subordination of every 
ruler and official to popularly elected councils, the abolition of all capitalist 
organizations, a return to medieval price-fixing for bread and wine, and the 
education of all children in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, astronomy, and medicine.’ In 
1522 a pamphlet entitled “The Needs of the German Nation” (Teutscher Nation 
Notturft), and falsely ascribed to the dead Emperor Frederick III, called for the 
removal of “all tolls, duties, passports, and fines,” the abolition of Roman and 
canon law, the limitation of business organizations to a capital of 10,000 
guilders, the exclusion of the clergy from civil government, the confiscation of 
monastic wealth, and the distribution of the proceeds among the poor.® Otto 
Brunfels proclaimed (1524) that the payment of tithes to the clergy was contrary 
to the New Testament. Preachers mingled Protestant evangelism with utopian 
aspirations. One revealed that heaven was open to peasants but closed to nobles 
and clergymen; another counseled the peasants to give no more money to priests 
or monks; Miinzer, Carlstadt, and Hubmaier advised their hearers that “farmers, 
miners, and cornthreshers understand the Gospel better, and can teach it better, 
than a whole village... of abbots and priests... or doctors of divinity”; Carlstadt 
added, “and better than Luther.” 9 Almanacs and astrologers, as if giving a cue to 
action, predicted an uprising for 1524. A Catholic humanist, Johannes 
Cochlaeus, warned Luther (1523) that “the populace in the towns, and the 
peasants in the provinces, will inevitably rise in rebellion.... . They are poisoned 
by the innumerable abusive pamphlets and speeches that are printed and 
declaimed among them against both papal and secular authority.” 1° Luther, the 
preachers, and the pamphleteers were not the cause of the revolt; the causes were 
the just grievances of the peasantry. But it could be argued that the gospel of 
Luther and his more radical followers “poured oil on the flames,” !! and turned 
the resentment of the oppressed into utopian delusions, uncalculated violence, 
and passionate revenge. 

Thomas Miinzer’s career caught all the excitement of the time. Appointed 
preacher at Allstedt (1522), he demanded the extermination of the “godless”— 


i.e., the orthodox or the conservative—by the sword; “the godless have no right 
to live except in so far as they are permitted to do so by the elect.” 12 He 
proposed to the princes that they should lead the people in a communistic revolt 
against the clergy and the capitalists. When the princes did not rise to the 
opportunity, he called upon the people to overthrow the princes too, and “to 
establish a refined society such as was contemplated by Plato, . . and Apuleius of 
The Golden Ass.” 13 “All things are in common,” he wrote, “and should be 
distributed as occasion requires, according to the several necessities of all. Any 
prince, count, or baron who, after being earnestly reminded of this truth, shall be 
unwilling to accept it, is to be beheaded or hanged.” 14 Elector Frederick 
tolerated this gospel humorously, but his brother Duke John and his cousin Duke 
George joined with Luther in having Miinzer expelled from his pastorate (1524). 
The irate apostle wandered from town to town, announcing the deliverance of 
“Tsrael,” and the imminent Kingdom of Heaven on earth.!5 

He found a congenial political climate in the free city of Miihlhausen in 
Thuringia, where the textile industry had gathered a numerous proletariat. 
Heinrich Pfeiffer, an ex-monk, had already begun there, with the support of the 
lower middle class, a movement to capture the municipal council from the 
patrician oligarchy. Miinzer preached his radical program to the workingmen of 
the town and to the neighboring peasantry. On March 17, 1525, the armed 
followers of Pfeiffer and Miinzer deposed the patricians and set up an “Eternal 
Council” to rule Mtihlhausen. According to Melanchthon the victorious radicals 
drove out the monks, and appropriated all the property of the Church;16 
however, no theologian in this age could be trusted to report impartially the 
activities or views of his opponents. No communist commonwealth was 
established; Pfeiffer proved abler in practice than Miinzer, and tamed the revolt 
to the needs of the middle class. Anticipating attack by Imperial troops, Miinzer 
organized workers and peasants into an army, and had heavy artillery cast for it 
in the monastery of the Barefoot Friars. “Forward!” was his call to his men; 
“forward while the fire is hot! Let your swords be ever warm with blood!” 17 

About the same time peasant uprisings were convulsing South Germany. 
Perhaps a ruinous hailstorm (1524), which destroyed all hopes for a harvest in 
Stiihlingen, served as the trigger of revolt. This district, near Schaffhausen, was 
not too far from Switzerland to feel the example of the sturdy peasants who had 
there freed themselves from all but the formalities of feudal power. On August 
24, 1524, Hans Miiller, acting on a suggestion from Miinzer, gathered about him 
some Stiihlingen peasants, and bound them into an “Evangelical Brotherhood” 
pledged to emancipate farmers throughout Germany. Soon they were joined by 
the discontented tenants of the abbot of Reichenau, the bishop of Constance, the 


counts of Werdenburg, Montfort, Lupfen, and Sulz. By the end of 1524 there 
were some 30,000 peasants in arms in South Germany refusing to pay state 
taxes, church tithes, or feudal dues, and sworn to emancipation or death. At 
Memmingen their delegates, under the guidance or influence of Zwinglian 
Protestants from Zurich, formulated (March 1525) the “Twelve Articles” that set 
half of Germany on fire. 


To the Christian reader peace, and the grace of God through Christ. 


There are many anti-Christians who have lately taken occasion of the 
assembly of the peasants to cast scorn upon the Gospel, saying, Is this the fruit 
of the new evangel? Is no one to be obedient, but all are to rebel... to overthrow, 
or perhaps to slay, the spiritual and temporal lords? To all these godless and 
wicked critics the following articles make answer, in order, first, to remove this 
reproach from the Word of God, and second, to justify in a Christian way the 
disobedience, nay the rebellion, of the peasants. 

First, It is our humble petition and request, as also the will and intention of all 
of us, that in the future we should have authority and power so that a whole 
community should choose and appoint a pastor, and also have the right to depose 
him. ... 

Second, Since the tithe is appointed in the Old Testament and fulfilled in the 
New, we will .... pay the just tithe of grain, but in a proper way.... . We will that 
for the future this be gathered and received by our church provost, whom the 
community appoints; that out of it there shall be given to the pastor... a modest, 
sufficient maintenance for him and his... that the remainder shall be distributed 
to the poor and needy who are in the same village.... . The small tithe we will not 
give at all, for God created cattle for the free use of men..... 

Third, It has been the custom hitherto for men to hold us as their own 
property, and this is pitiable, seeing that Christ has redeemed and bought us all 
with the precious shedding of His blood, the lowly as well as the great .... 
Therefore it agrees with Scripture that we be free, and will be so.... . To our 
chosen and appointed rulers (appointed for us by God) we are willingly obedient 
in all proper a d Christian matters, and have no doubt that, as true and real 
Christians, they will gladly release us from serfdom, or show us in the Gospel 
that we are serfs... 

Sixth, We have a heavy grievance because of the services which are increased 
from day to day.... 

Eighth, We are greatly aggrieved, as many of us have holdings that will not 
support the rents we pay, and the peasants suffer loss and ruin. Let the lords have 


honorable men inspect said holdings, and fix fair rent... for every laborer is 
worthy of his hire..... 

Tenth, We are aggrieved because some have appropriated to themselves 
meadows out of the common fields, which once belonged to the community..... 

Eleventh, We would have the death dues entirely abolished. We will not 
suffer it, nor allow widows and orphans to be so shamefully robbed... 

Twelfth, If one or more of the articles here set forth .... can be shown to us by 
the Word of God to be improper, we will recede from it if this is explained to us 
with arguments from Scripture.18 

The peasant leaders, encouraged by Luther’s semi-revolutionary 
pronouncements, sent him a copy of the Articles, and asked for his support. He 
replied with a pamphlet printed in April 1525: Ermahung zum Frieden 
(Admonition to Peace). He applauded the peasants’ offer to submit to correction 
by Scripture. He noted the charges, now rising, that his speeches and writings 
had stirred revolt; he denied his responsibility, and referred to his inculcation of 
civil obedience. But he did not withdraw his criticism of the master class: 


We have no one on earth to thank for this mischievous rebellion 
except you, princes and lords, and especially you blind bishops and 
mad priests and monks, whose hearts are hardened against the Holy 
Gospel, though you know that it is true and that you cannot refute it. 
Besides, in your temporal government, you do nothing but flay and rob 
your subjects, in order that you may lead a life of splendor and pride, 
until the poor common people can bear it no longer.... Well, then, since 
you are the cause of this wrath of God, it will undoubtedly come upon 
you, if you do not mend your ways in time.... The peasants are 
mustering, and this must result in the ruin, destruction, and desolation 
of Germany by cruel murder and bloodshed, unless God shall be 
moved by our repentance to prevent it.19 


He counseled the princes and lords to recognize the justice of many of the 
Articles, and urged a policy of kindly consideration. To the peasants he 
addressed a frank admission of their wrongs, but pleaded with them to refrain 
from violence and revenge; a resort to violence, he predicted, would leave the 
peasants worse off than before. He foresaw that a violent revolt would bring 
discredit upon the movement for religious reform, and that he would be blamed 
for everything. He objected to the appropriation of tithes by each congregation. 
The authorities should be obeyed, and had a right to tax the people to pay the 


expenses of government. The “freedom of the Christian man” was to be 
understood as a spiritual liberty, consistent with serfdom, even with slavery. 


Did not Abraham and other patriarchs and prophets use slaves? 
Read what St. Paul teaches about servants, who at that time were all 
slaves. Therefore your third article is dead against the Gospel.... . This 
article would make all men equal... and that is impossible. For a 
worldly kingdom cannot stand unless there is in it an inequality of 
persons, so that some are free, some imprisoned, some lords, some 
subjects.29 


His final advice, had it been followed, would have spared Germany much 
bloodshed and devastation: 


Choose among the nobles certain counts and lords, and from the 
cities certain councilmen, and have these matters dealt with and settled 
in a friendly way. You lords, let down your stubbornness... and give up 
a little of your tyranny and oppression, so that poor people get air and 
room to live. The peasants for their part should let themselves be 
instructed, and give over and let go some of the Articles that grasp too 
far and too high.2! 


The peasant leaders, however, felt that it was now too late to retrace their 
steps; in any conciliation they would sooner or later be punished. They mourned 
Luther as a traitor, and went on with the revolt. Some of them took quite literally 
the dream of equality: the nobles were to dismantle their castles, and live like 
peasants and burghers; they were no longer to ride on horseback, for that raised 
them above their fellow men. Pastors were to be informed that they were 
henceforth servants, not masters, of their congregations, and would be expelled 
if they did not adhere strictly and only to the Scriptures.22 Corresponding 
demands came from the workmen of the towns. They denounced the monopoly 
of city offices by the rich, the embezzlement of public funds by corrupt officials, 
the perpetually rising prices while wages stood almost still. “It would be better 
for the salvation of the soul,” said one radical, “if the lord prelates were not so 
rich and luxurious, and if their possessions were divided among the poor.” 23 
Wendel Hipler and Friedrich Weigant proposed that all Church property should 
be confiscated to secular needs; that all transport tolls and tariff duties should be 
removed; that there should be throughout the Empire one coinage and one 
system of weights and measures.4 


The movement had a colorful assortment of leaders: the innkeepers George 
Metzler and Metern Feuerbacher, the jolly roisterer Jacklein Rohrbach, some ex- 
soldiers and priests, and two knights from Sickingen’s defeated band—Florian 
Geyer and Gotz von Berlichingen “of the Iron Hand”; Hauptmann and Goethe 
would later choose these two as heroes for vivid plays. Each leader was 
sovereign over his own group, and rarely concerted his action with the others. 
Nevertheless, in the spring of 1525, the revolt flared up in a dozen scattered 
localities about the same time. At Heilbronn, Rothenburg, and Wiirzburg a 
commune of labor representatives captured the municipal administration. At 
Frankfurt-am-Main the victorious commune announced that it would thereafter 
be council, burgomaster, pope, and emperor all in one. At Rothenburg the priests 
were driven from the cathedral, religious images were demolished, a chapel was 
smashed to the ground (March 27, 1525), and clerical wine cellars were emptied 
with triumphant gaiety.25 Towns subject to feudal lords renounced their fealty; 
episcopal towns called for an end to clerical privileges, and agitated for the 
secularization of ecclesiastical property. Nearly the whole duchy of Franconia 
joined the revolt. Many lords and bishops, unprepared to resist, swore to accept 
the reforms demanded of them; so the bishops of Speyer and Bamberg, and the 
abbots of Kempten and Herzfeld. Count William of Henneberg freed his serfs. 
Counts George and Albrecht of Hohenlohe were summoned before peasant 
leaders and were initiated into the new order: “Brother George and brother 
Albrecht, come hither and swear to the peasants to be as brothers to them, for 
you are now no longer lords but peasants .” 26 Most of the towns received the 
rural rebels with a hearty welcome. Many of the lower clergy, hostile to the 
hierarchy, supported the revolt. 

The first serious encounter took place at Leipheim on the Danube near Ulm 
(April 4, 1525). Under an energetic priest, Jakob Wehe, 3,000 peasants captured 
the town, drank all discoverable wine, pillaged the church, smashed the organ, 
made themselves leggings from sacerdotal vestments, and paid mock homage to 
one of their number seated on the altar and robed as a priest.2” An army of 
mercenaries hired by the Swabian League and led by an able general, Georg von 
Truchsess, laid siege to Leipheim, and frightened the undisciplined peasants into 
surrender. Wehe and four other leaders were beheaded, the rest were spared, but 
the League’s troops burned many peasant cottages. 

On Good Friday, April 15, 1525, three rebel contingents under Metzler, 
Geyer, and Rohrbach laid siege to the town of Weinsberg (near Heilbronn), 
whose ruling Count Ludwig von Helfenstein was especially hated for his 
severities. A delegation of peasants approached the walls and asked for a parley; 
the Count and his knights made a sudden sortie and massacred the delegation. 


On Easter Sunday the attackers, helped by some citizens of the town, broke 
through the walls, and cut down the forty men-at-arms who cared to resist. The 
Count, his wife (a daughter of the late Emperor Maximilian), and sixteen knights 
were taken prisoner. Rohrbach, without consulting Metzler or Geyer, ordered the 
seventeen men to run the gantlet between rows of peasants armed with pikes. 
The Count offered all his fortune in ransom; it was refused as a temporizing 
expedient. The Countess, prostrate and delirious, begged for her husband’s life; 
Rohrbach bade two men hold her up so that she could witness the orgy of 
revenge. As the Count walked to his death amid a volley of daggers and pikes, 
the peasants recalled to him his own brutalities. “You thrust my brother into a 
dungeon,” one cried, “because he did not bare his head as you passed by.” “You 
harnessed us like oxen to the yoke,” shouted others; “you caused the hands of 
my father to be cut off because he killed a hare on his own field.... Your horses, 
dogs, and huntsmen have trodden down my crops.... You have wrung the last 
penny out of us.” During the next half-hour the sixteen knights were similarly 
laid to rest. The Countess was allowed to retire to a convent.28 

In nearly every section of Germany peasant bands were running riot. 
Monasteries were sacked, or were compelled to pay high ransoms. “Nowhere,” 
says a letter of April 7, 1525, “do the insurgents make a secret of,.. their 
intention to kill all clerics who will not break with the Church, to destroy all 
cloisters and episcopal palaces, and to root the Catholic religion utterly out of the 
land.” 29 This is probably an exaggeration, but we may note that in Bavaria, 
Austria, and Tirol, where Protestantism had apparently been suppressed, the 
rebels captured many towns, and compelled Archduke Ferdinand to agree that all 
preaching should henceforth be according to Scripture—a_ characteristic 
Protestant demand. At Mainz Archbishop Albrecht fled before the storm, but his 
deputy saved the see by signing the Twelve Articles and paying a ransom of 
15,000 guilders. On April 11 the townsfolk of Bamberg renounced the bishop’s 
feudal sovereignty, pillaged and burned his castle, and plundered the houses of 
the orthodox. In Alsace the revolt spread so rapidly that by April’s end every 
Catholic or rich landlord in the province was in terror of his life. On April 28 an 
army of 20,000 peasants attacked Zabern, seat of the bishop of Strasbourg, and 
despoiled his monastery; on May 13 they took the town, forced every fourth man 
to join them, renounced all payment of tithes, and demanded that thereafter all 
officials except the emperor should be elected by popular suffrage, and be 
subject to recall.s0 At Brixen in Tirol a former episcopal secretary, Michael 
Gasmaier, organized a revolt that attacked all orthodox clergymen, sacked the 
local monastery (May 12), and remained rampant and unsubdued for a year. In 
all the valleys of the Inn and Etsch rivers, says an unsympathetic chronicler of 


the time, “there was such a concourse, cry, and tumult that hardly might a good 
man walk in the streets. Robbing and plundering... became so common that even 
pious men were tempted thereto.” 3! At Freiburgim-Breisgau the peasants looted 
castles and monasteries, and forced the city to join the “Evangelical 
Brotherhood” (May 24). In that same month a peasant band drove the bishop of 
Wiirzburg out of his palace, and feasted on his stores. In June the powerful and 
warlike Archbishop Matthias Lang was chased from his palace in Salzburg into 
his castle fortress overlooking the city. In Neustadt in the Palatinate Elector 
Ludwig, surrounded by 8,000 armed peasants, invited their leaders to dinner, and 
cheerfully complied with their demands. “There,” said a contemporary, “one saw 
villeins and their lord sit together, eat and drink together. He had, as it seemed, 
one heart to them, and they to him.” 32 

Amid this torrent of events Luther issued from the press of Wittenberg, 
toward the middle of May 1525, a pamphlet “Against the Robbing and 
Murdering Hordes of Peasants.” Its vehemence startled prince and peasant, I 
prelate and humanist, alike. Shocked by the excesses of the infuriated rebels, 1 
dreading a possible overturn of all law and government in Germany, and stung 
by charges that his own teachings had loosed the flood, he now ranged himself 
unreservedly on the side of the imperiled lords, 


In the former book I did not venture to judge the peasants, since 
they had offered to be set right and be instructed.... . But before I look 
around they, forgetting their offer, betake themselves to violence, and 
rob and rage and act like mad dogs.... It is the Devil’s work they are at, 
and in particular it is the work of the archdevil [Miinzer] who rules at 
Miilhausen.... I must begin by setting their sins before them.... Then I 
must instruct the rulers how they are to conduct themselves in these 
circumstances..... 

Any man against whom sedition can be proved is outside the law of 
God and the Empire, so that the first who can slay him is doing right 
and well.... For rebellion brings with it a land full of murder and 
bloodshed, makes widows and orphans, and turns everything upside 
down.... Therefore let everyone who can, smite, slay, and stab, secretly 
or openly, remembering that nothing can be more poisonous, hurtful, 
or devilish than a rebel. It is just when one must kill a mad dog; if you 
do not strike him he will strike you, and a whole land with you..... 


He rejected the supposed Scriptural warrant for communism: 


The Gospel does not make goods common, except in the case of 
those who do of their own free will what the Apostles and disciples did 
in Acts iv. They did not demand, as do our insane peasants in their 
raging, that the goods of others—of a Pilate or a Herod—should be 
common, but only their own goods. Our peasants, however, would 
have other men’s goods common, and keep their own goods for 
themselves. Fine Christians these! I think there is not a devil left in 
hell; they have all gone into the peasants. 


To Catholic rulers he offered his forgiveness if they smote the rebels without 
trial. To Protestant rulers he recommended prayer, contrition, and negotiation; 
but if the peasants remain obdurate, 


then swiftly grasp the sword. For a prince or lord must remember in 
this case that he is God’s minister and the servant of His wrath 
(Romans, xiii), to whom the sword is committed for use upon such 
fellows.... If he can punish and does not—even though the punishment 
consist in the taking of life and the shedding of blood—then he is 
guilty of all the murder and all the evil which these fellows commit... 
The rulers, then, should go on unconcerned, and with a good 
conscience lay about them as long as their hearts still beat.... . If 
anyone think this too hard, let him remember that rebellion is 
intolerable, and that the destruction of the world is to be expected 
every hour.°?3 


It was Luther’s misfortune that this outburst reached its readers just about the 
time that the forces of the propertied classes were beginning to subdue the 
revolt; and the Reformer received undue credit for the terrorism of the 
suppression. It is unlikely that the endangered masters were influenced by the 
pamphlet; it was in their temper to handle the insurgents with a severity that 
would serve as a deterrent in unforgettable memory. For a time they had 
bemused the simple peasants with parleys and promises, and had thereby 
persuaded many of the bands to disperse; meanwhile the masters organized and 
armed their levies. 

At the height of the turmoil Elector Frederick died (May 5, 1525), himself 
calm and at peace, admitting that he and other princes had wronged the peasant, 
refusing to join in extreme measures of retaliation, and leaving to his successor, 
Duke John, urgent counsels of moderation. But the new Elector felt that his 
brother’s policy had been unwisely lenient. He joined his forces with those of 


Duke Henry of Brunswick and Philip Landgrave of Hesse, and together they 
moved against Miinzer’s encampment outside Miihlhausen. The opposed armies 
were matched only in number—each some 8,000 strong; but the ducal troops 
were mostly trained soldiers, while the peasants, despite Miinzer’s home-made 
artillery, were indifferently armed, poorly disciplined, and disordered with 
natural fright Miinzer relied on his eloquence to restore morale, and led the 
peasants in ayer and hymns. The first barrage of the princely cannon slaughtered 
hundreds, and the terrified rebels fled into the town of Frankenhausen (May 15, 
1525). The victors followed, and massacred 5,000. Three hundred prisoners were 
condemned to death; their women pleaded mercy for them; it was granted, on 
condition that the women should beat out the brains of two priests who had 
encouraged the revolt; it was so done, while the triumphant dukes looked on.°4 
Miinzer hid, was captured, was tortured into confessing the error of his ways, 
and was beheaded before the headquarters of the princes. Pfeiffer and his 1,200 
soldiers defended Miihlhausen; they were overcome; Pfeiffer and other leaders 
were put to death, but the citizens were spared on paying a total ransom of 
40,000 guilders ($1,000,000?). 

Meanwhile Truchsess took the town of Béblingen by negotiation, and from 
within its walls turned his guns upon a rebel camp outside (May 12). Those of 
the peasants who survived this cannonade were cut down by his cavalry; this 
ended the revolt in Wiirttemberg. Turning next to Weinsberg, Truchsess burned 
it to the ground, and slowly roasted Jacklein Rohrbach, who had directed the 
“Massacre of Weinsberg.” Truchsess marched on to rout peasant forces at 
Konigshofen and Ingolstadt, recaptured Wiirzburg, and beheaded eighty-one 
chosen rebels as a memento for the rest (June 5). Florian Geyer escaped from 
Wirzburg into obscurity, and remained a cherished legend. G6tz von 
Berlichingen surrendered in apt time, lived to fight for Charles V against the 
Turks, and died in his own bed and castle at eightytwo (1562). Rothenberg was 
taken on June 20, Memmingen soon afterward. The revolt in Alsace was crushed 
by the slaughter of from 2,000 to 6,000 men at Lipstein and Zabern (May 17— 
18). By May 27 some 20,000 peasants had been killed in Alsace alone, in many 
cases after surrender; the air of the towns was fetid with the stench of the dead.°° 
Markgraf Casimir had some of his surrendering peasants beheaded, some 
hanged; in milder cases he chopped off hands or gouged out eyes.36 Saner 
princes finally intervened to reduce the barbarism of the retaliation, and at the 
end of August the Diet of Augsburg issued a rescript urging moderation in 
punishments and fines. “If all the rebels are killed,” one philosophic noble asked, 
“where shall we get peasants to provide for us?”37 


In Austria the revolt continued for a year. In January 1526, Michael Gasmaier 
proclaimed throughout Tirol the most radical of the revolutionary programs. All 
“godless” (i.e., non-Protestants) who persecuted the true Word of God, or who 
oppressed the common man, were to be put to death. All pictures and shrines 
were to be removed from the churches, and no Masses were to be said. Town 
walls, towers, and fortresses were to be demolished; there should now be only 
villages, and all men were to be equal. Officials and judges were to be chosen by 
universal adult male suffrage. Feudal rents and dues were to end at once; tithes 
were to be collected, but were to be given to the Reformed Church and the poor. 
Monasteries were to be converted into hospitals or schools. Mines were to be 
nationalized. Prices were to be fixed by the government.3® For a time Gasmaier, 
with clever strategy, defeated the troops sent against him, but he was finally 
outwitted, and fled to Italy. The Archduke Ferdinand set a price on his head, and 
two Spanish cutthroats earned the sum by assassinating him in his room in Padua 
(1528). 

The losses of German life and property in the Peasants’ Revolt were to be 
exceeded only in the Thirty Years’ War. Of peasants alone some 130,000 died in 
battle or in expiation. There were 10,000 executions under the jurisdiction of the 
Swabian League; Truchsess’ executioner boasted that he had killed 1,200 
condemned men with his own practiced hand. The peasants themselves had 
destroyed hundreds of castles and monasteries. Hundreds of villages and towns 
had been depopulated or ruined, or impoverished by huge indemnities. Over 
50,000 homeless peasants roamed the highways or hid in the woods. Widows 
and orphans were legion, but charity was heartless or penniless. The rebels had 
in many instances burned the charters that recorded their feudal dues; new 
charters were now drawn up, renewing the obligations, sometimes more 
leniently, sometimes more rigorously, than before. Concessions were made to 
the peasants in Austria, Baden, and Hesse; elsewhere serfdom was strengthened, 
and would continue, east of the Elbe, till the nineteenth century. Democratic 
beginnings were aborted. Intellectual developments were stunted; censorship of 
publications increased, under Catholic and Protestant authorities alike. 
Humanism wilted in the fire; the Renaissance joy in life and literature and love 
gave way to theology, pietism, and meditations on death. 

The Reformation itself almost perished in the Peasants’ War. Despite 
Luther’s disclaimers and denunciations, the rebellion had flaunted Protestant 
colors and ideas: economic aspirations were dressed in phrases that Luther had 
sanctified; communism was to be merely a return to the Gospel. Charles V 
interpreted the uprising as “a Lutheran movement.”39 Conservatives classed the 
expropriation of ecclesiastical property by Protestants as revolutionary actions 


on a par with the sacking of monasteries by peasants. In the south the frightened 
princes and lords renewed their fealty to the Roman Church. In several places, as 
at Bamberg and Wiirzburg, men even of the propertied class were executed for 
having accepted Lutheranism.49 The peasants themselves turned against the 
Reformation as a lure and a betrayal; some called Luther Dr. Liigner—” Dr. 
Liar’—and “toady of the princes.”4! For years after the revolt he was so 
unpopular that he seldom dared leave Wittenberg, even to attend his father’s 
deathbed (1530). “All is forgotten that God has done for the world through me,” 
he wrote (June 15, 1525); “now lords, priests, and peasants are all against me, 
and threaten my death.” 42 

It was not in his character to yield ground or apologize. On May 30, 1525, he 
wrote to Nicholas Amsdorf: “My opinion is that it is better that all peasants be 
killed than that the princes and magistrates perish, because the rustics took the 
sword without divine authority.”43 In July 1525, he published An Open Letter 
Concerning the Hard Book against the Peasants. His critics, he said, deserved 
no answer; their criticisms showed them to be rebels at heart, like the peasants, 
and no more deserving of mercy; “the rulers ought to seize these people by the 
cap and make them hold their tongues.” 44 


If they think this answer is too hard, and that this is talking violence 
and only shutting men’s mouths, I reply that this is right. A rebel is not 
worth answering with arguments, for he does not accept them. The 
answer for such mouth is a fist that brings blood from the nose. The 
peasants would not listen... their ears must be unbuttoned with bullets, 
till their heads jump off their shoulders. Such pupils need such a rod. 
He who will not hear God’s Word when it is spoken with kindness 
must listen to the headsman when he comes with his axe.... Of mercy I 
will neither hear nor know anything, but give heed to God’s will in His 
Word.... If He will have wrath and not mercy, what have you to do 
with mercy? Did not Saul sin by showing mercy upon Amalek when 
he failed to execute God’s wrath as he had been commanded? .... You 
who are praising mercy so highly because the peasants are beaten, why 
did you not praise it when the peasants were raging, smiting, robbing, 
burning, and plundering, until they were terrible to men’s eyes and 
ears? Why were they not merciful to the princes and lords, whom they 
wanted to wipe out entirely? 


Mercy, Luther argued, is the duty of Christians in their private capacity; as 
officers of the state, however, they must normally follow justice rather than 


mercy, for since Adam and Eve’s sin man has been so wicked that government, 
laws, and penalties are needed to control him. We owe more consideration to the 
community endangered by crime than to criminals endangering the community. 


If the intentions of the peasants had been carried out, no honest man 
would have been safe from them, but whoever had a pfennig more 
than another would have had to suffer for it. They had already begun 
that, and they would not have stopped there; women and children 
would have been put to shame; they would have taken to killing one 
another too, and there would have been no peace or safety anywhere. 
Has anything been heard of more unrestrained than a mob of peasants 
when they are fed full and have gotten power? .... The ass will have 
blows, and the people will be ruled by force.49 


Luther’s extreme statements about the Peasants’ War shock us today because 
social order has been so well established that we presume on its continuance, and 
can treat with lenience those few who would violently disturb it. But Luther 
faced the harsh reality of peasant bands transforming their just grievances into 
indiscriminate pillage, and threatening the complete overturn of law, 
government, production, and distribution in Germany. Events justified his 
premonition that the religious revolution for which he had risked his life would 
be gravely imperiled by the conservative reaction that was bound to follow an 
unsuccessful revolt. He may have felt some personal debt to the princes and 
nobles who had protected him in Wittenberg and Worms and the Wartburg, and 
he might well wonder who would save him against Charles V and Clement VII if 
princely power ceased to shield the Reformation. The one freedom that seemed 
to him worth fighting for was the freedom to worship God, to seek salvation 
according to one’s conscience. What difference did it make whether, in this brief 
Vorspiel to eternal life, one was a prince or a slave? We should accept our state 
here without complaint, bound in body and duty, but free in soul and the grace of 
God. 

And yet the peasants had a case against him. He had not only predicted social 
revolution, he had said he would not be displeased by it, he would greet it with a 
smile, even if men washed their hands in episcopal blood. He too had made a 
revolution, had endangered social order, had flouted authority not less divine 
than the state’s. He had made no protest against the secular appropriation of 
ecclesiastical property. How otherwise than by force could peasants better their 
lot when ballots were forbidden them, and their oppressors daily wielded force? 
The peasants felt that the new religion had sanctified their cause, had aroused 


them to hope and action, and had deserted them in the hour of decision. Some of 
them, in angry despair, became cynical atheists.4¢ Many of them, or their 
children, shepherded by Jesuits, returned to the Catholic fold. Some of them 
followed the radicals whom Luther had condemned, and heard in the New 
Testament a summons to communism. 


Il. THE ANABAPTISTS TRY COMMUNISM: 
1534—36 


Only by observing with what devout enthusiasm some of our contemporaries 
adopt economic heresies can we understand the fervor with which pious 
rebellious minorities followed, even to the stake, one or another tur of the 
religious revolution in the sixteenth century. 

The most radical of the new sects took the name of Anabaptists 
(Wiedertdufer, Again-Baptizers) from its insistence that baptism, if given in 
infancy, should be repeated in maturity, and that still better it should be deferred, 
as by John the Baptist, till the mature recipient could knowingly and voluntarily 
make his profession of the Christian faith. There were sects within this sect. 
Those who followed Hans Denck and Ludwig Hatzer denied the divinity of 
Christ: He was only the most godly of men, Who had redeemed us not by His 
agony on the cross but by the example of His life.4” Denck exalted the individual 
conscience above the Church, the state, and the Bible itself. Most Anabaptists 
adopted a Puritan severity of morals and simplicity of manners and dress. 
Developing with rash logic Luther’s idea of Christian liberty, they condemned 
all government by force, and all resistance to it by force. They rejected military 
service on the ground that it is invariably sinful to take human life. Like the early 
Christians, they refused to swear oaths, not excepting oaths of allegiance to 
prince or emperor. Their usual salutation was “The peace of the Lord be with 
you”—an echo of the Jewish and Moslem greeting, and a forerunner of the 
Quaker mode. While Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, and Knox agreed with the popes 
on the absurdity of religious toleration, the Anabaptists preached and practiced 
it; one of them, Balthasar Htibmaier, wrote the first clear defense of it (1524).48 
They shunned public office and all resort to litigation. They were Tolstoyan 
anarchists three centuries before Tolstoy, and a century after Peter Chelcicky, 
from whom they may have derived their creed. Consciously or unwittingly 
inheriting the doctrine of the Bohemian Taborites or the Moravian Brethren, 
some Anabaptists proclaimed a community of goods;49 a few, if we may credit 


hostile chroniclers, proposed a community of wives.°° In general, however, the 
sect rejected any compulsory sharing of goods, advocated voluntary mutual aid, 
and held that in the Kingdom of Heaven communism would be automatic and 
universal.5! All the Anabaptist groups were inspired by the Apocalypse and the 
confident expectation of Christ’s early return to the earth; many believers 
professed to know the day and hour of His coming. Then all the ungodly—in 
this case all but Anabaptists—would be swept away by the sword of the Lord, 
and the elect would live in glory in a terrestrial paradise without laws or 
marriage, and abounding in all good things.°? So hopeful men steeled themselves 
against toil and monogamy. 

The Anabaptists appeared first in Switzerland. Perhaps a_ pacifistic 
Christianity had seeped in from the Waldenses of southern France and the 
Beghards of the Netherlands. Here and there, as in Basel, a few intellectuals 
sponsored the idea of a communistic society. Communistic passages in More’s 
Utopia may have stirred the scholars who gathered around Erasmus there. Three 
members of that circle became Anabaptist leaders: Conrad Grebel and Felix 
Manz of Zurich, and Balthasar Hiibmaier of Waldshut—just across the border in 
Austria. In 1524 Miinzer visited Waldshut, Carlstadt came to Zurich, and an 
Anabaptist sect formed in Zurich under the name of “Spirituals” or “Brethren.” 
It preached adult baptism and the coming of Christ, rejected Church and state, 
and proposed an end to interest charges, taxes, military service, tithes, and oaths. 

At this time Ulrich Zwingli was winning the Great Council of Zurich to his 
Protestant views, which included the control of religion by the secular 
authorities. He pleaded with the “Brethren” to relax their antipathy to the state, 
and to practice infant baptism; they refused. The Council summoned them to a 
public disputation (January 17, 1525); failing to convert them, it decreed that the 
parents of unbaptized children must leave the town. The Anabaptists denounced 
the Council, called Zwingli an old dragon, and paraded the streets crying, “Woe 
to Zurich!”53 Their leaders were arrested and banished, which enabled them to 
spread their doctrines. Saint-Gall and Appenzell took up the movement; Bern 
and Basel were stirred by it; Hiibmaier won nearly all Waldshut to his views. In 
Appenzell 1,200 men and women, accepting literally the words of Christ 
—“Take no thought what ye shall eat”—sat down and waited for God to come 
and feed them.°4 

The apparent success of the Peasants’ War in the spring of 1525 promoted 
these conversions, but its failure encouraged the propertied classes in the Swiss 
cities to repressive measures. The Council of Zurich arrested Manz (July), then 
Grebel, then Htibmaier, and ordered that all obstinate Anabaptists “should be 
laid in the tower,” kept on bread and water, and “left to die and rot.”5° Grebel 


did; Manz was drowned; Htibmaier recanted, was freed, recanted his recantation, 
and undertook to convert Augsburg and Moravia; Hatzer was beheaded at 
Constance for Anabaptism and adultery. Protestant and Catholic cantons showed 
equal energy in subduing the sect, and by 1530 nothing remained of it in 
Switzerland except some secret and negligible bands. 

Meanwhile the movement had spread like a rumor through South Germany. A 
zeal for evangelistic propaganda caught the converts, and turned them into 
ardent missionaries for the new creed. In Augsburg Denck and Hiibmaier made 
rapid headway among the textile workers and the lower middle class. In Tirol 
many miners, contrasting their poverty with the wealth of the Fuggers and 
Hochstetters who owned the mines, took up Anabaptism when the Peasants’ 
Revolt collapsed. In Strasbourg the struggle between Catholics and Protestants 
allowed the sect to multiply unnoticed for a time. But a pamphlet of 1528 
warned the authorities that “he who teaches that all things are” to be “in common 
has naught else in mind than to excite the poor against the rich, the subjects 
against the rulers ordained by God.”°° In that year Charles V issued a mandate 
making rebaptism a capital crime. The Diet of Speyer (1529) ratified the 
Emperor’s edict, and ordered that Anabaptists everywhere were to be killed like 
wild beasts as soon as taken, without judge or trial. An Anabaptist chronicler, 
perhaps exaggerating, reported the result in the mood of early Christian 
hagiographers: 


Some were racked and drawn asunder; others were burnt to ashes 
and dust; some were roasted on pillars or torn with red-hot pincers... 
Others were hanged on trees, beheaded with the sword, or thrown into 
the water.... . Some starved or rotted in darksome prisons. Some who 
were deemed too young for execution were whipped with rods, and 
many lay for years in dungeons.... . Numbers had holes burnt into their 
cheeks.... The rest were hunted from one country and place to another. 
Like owls and ravens, which durst not fly by day, they were often 
compelled to hide and live in rocks and clefts, in wild forests, or in 
caves and pits.97 


By 1530, says the contemporary Sebastian Franck, 2,000 Anabaptists had been 
put to death. In one Alsatian city, Ensisheim, 600 were executed. In Salzburg 
those who recanted were allowed to have their heads cut off before being placed 
upon the pyre; the unrepentant were roasted to death over a slow fire (1528),°8 
Anabaptists composed touching hymns to commemorate these martyrdoms; and 
most of the hymn writers became martyrs in their turn. 


Despite these killings the sect increased, and moved into northern Germany. 
In Prussia and Wiirttemberg some nobles welcomed the Anabaptists as peaceful 
and industrious farmers. In Saxony, says an early Lutheran historian, the valley 
of the Werra was filled with them, and in Erfurt they claimed to have sent forth 
300 missionaries to convert the dying world. In Ltibeck, Jiirgen Wullenwever, 
who was accused of Anabaptism, briefly captured control of the city (1533-34). 
In Moravia, Hiibmaier made progress with his moderate doctrine, which 
explained communism not as “common property,” but as holding that “one 
should feed the hungry, give drink to the thirsty, and clothe the naked, for in 
truth we are not masters of our possessions, but stewards or dispensers only.”°9 
Hans Hut, fired by the teachings of Miinzer, won the Anabaptists of Moravia 
away from Hiibmaier by preaching a full community of goods. Hiibmaier retired 
to Vienna, where he was burned at the stake, and his wife was thrown bound into 
the Danube (1528). 

Hut and his followers established a communist center at Austerlitz, where, as 
if foreseeing Napoleon, they renounced all military service, and denounced 
every kind of war. Confining themselves to tillage and petty industry, these 
Anabaptists maintained their communism for almost a century. The nobles who 
owned the land protected them as enriching the estates by their conscientious 
toil. Farming was communal among them; materials for agriculture and 
handicraft were bought and allotted by communal officers; part of the proceeds 
was paid to the landlord as rent, the rest was distributed according to need. The 
social unit was not the family but the Haushabe, or household, containing some 
400 to 2,000 persons, with a common kitchen, a common laundry, a school, a 
hospital, and a brewery. Children, after weaning, were brought up in common, 
but monogamy remained. In the Thirty Years’ War, by an Imperial edict of 
1622, this communistic society was suppressed; its members accepted 
Catholicism or were banished. Some of the exiles went to Russia, some to 
Hungary. We shall hear of them again. 

In the Netherlands Melchior Hofmann, a Swabian tanner, preached the 
Anabaptist gospel with exciting success. At Leyden his pupil Jan Matthys rose to 
the conclusion that the advent of the New Jerusalem could no longer be patiently 
awaited, but must be achieved at once, and, if necessary, by force. He sent out 
through Holland twelve apostles to announce the glad tidings. The ablest of them 
was a young tailor, Jan Beuckelszoon, known to history as John of Leyden, and 
to Meyerbeer’s opera as Le Propheéte. Without formal education, he had a keen 
mind, a vivid imagination, a handsome presence, a ready tongue, a resolute will. 
He wrote and staged plays, and composed poetry. Coming upon the writings of 
Thomas Miinzer, he felt that all other forms of Christianity than that which had 


gained and lost Miihlhausen were halfhearted and insincere. He heard Jan 
Matthys and was won to Anabaptism (1533). He was then twenty-four. In that 
year he accepted a fatal invitation to come and preach in Minster, the rich and 
populous capital of Westphalia. 

Named from the monastery around which it had grown, Miinster was feudally 
subject to its bishop and cathedral chapter. Nevertheless the growth of industry 
and commerce had generated a degree of democracy. The assembled citizens, 
representing seventeen guilds, annually chose ten electors who chose the city 
council. But the well-to-do minority provided most of the political ability, and 
naturally dominated the council. In 1525, enthusiastic over the peasants’ 
uprisings, the lower classes presented thirty-six “demands” to the council. A few 
of these were granted, the rest were humored with procrastination. A Lutheran 
preacher, Bernard Rottman, made himself the mouthpiece of discontent, and 
asked Jan Matthys to send some Dutch Anabaptists to his aid. John of Leyden 
came (January 13, 1534), and soon Jan Matthys himself. Fearing insurrection, 
the “party of order” arranged to have Bishop Franz von Waldeck enter the town 
with his 2,000 troops. The populace, led by Matthys, Rottman, and John of 
Leyden, fought them in the streets, drove them out, and took martial control of 
Miinster (February 10, 1534). New elections were held; the Anabaptists won the 
council; two of their number, Knipperdollingk and Kippenbroick, were chosen 
burgomasters; the exciting experiment began. 

Miinster found itself at once in a state of war, besieged by the Bishop and his 
reinforced army, and fearful that soon all the powers of order and custom in 
Germany would unite against it. To protect itself against internal opposition, the 
new council decreed that all non-Anabaptists must accept rebaptism or leave the 
city. It was a cruel measure, for it meant that old men, women carrying infants, 
and barefoot children had to ride or trudge from the town at the height of a 
German winter. During the siege both sides executed without mercy any persons 
found working for the enemy. Under the stress of war the council was 
superseded by a popular assembly and an executive Committee of Public Safety, 
in both of which the religious leaders were supreme. Matthys died fighting in an 
abortive sortie (April 5, 1534), and thereafter John of Leyden ruled the city as its 
king. 

The “communism” that was now set up was a war economy, as perhaps all 
strict communism must be; for men are by nature unequal, and can be induced to 
share their goods and fortunes only by a vital and common danger; internal 
liberty varies with external security, and communism breaks under the tensions 
of peace. In peril of their lives if they fell short of unity, inspired by religious 
faith and inescapable eloquence, the besieged accepted a “socialist theocracy’? 


in the desperate hope that they were realizing the New Jerusalem visioned in the 
Apocalypse. The members of the Committee of Public Safety were called “the 
elders of the twelve tribes of Israel,” and John of Leyden became “King of 
Israel.” Perhaps to give, in the minds of the simple, some helpful dignity to his 
precarious office, John, along with his aides, clothed himself in the splendid 
garments left behind by wealthy exiles. Enemies further accused the radical 
chiefs of eating abundantly while the besieged population neared starvation; the 
evidence is inconclusive, and leaders always feel an urgent obligation to keep 
well. Most of the confiscated luxuries were distributed among the people; “the 
poorest among us,” wrote one of them, “now go about sumptuously attired”;®! 
they hungered in magnificence. 

Otherwise the communism of Miinster was limited and tentative. The rulers, 
according to a hostile witness, decreed that “all possessions should be in 
common,” 6 but in truth private property continued in practically everything 
except jewels, precious metals, and the booty of war. Meals were taken in 
common, but only by those engaged in defense of the town. At these meals a 
chapter was read from the Bible, and sacred songs were sung. Three “deacons” 
were appointed to supply the necessities of the poor; and to secure materials for 
these charities the remaining well-to-do were persuaded or compelled to yield up 
their superfluity. Land available for cultivation within the city was assigned to 
each household according to its size. One edict confirmed the traditional 
dominion of the husband over the wife. 

Public morals were regulated by strict laws. Dances, games, and religious 
plays were encouraged, under supervision, but drunkenness and gambling were 
severely punished, prostitution was banned, fornication and adultery were made 
capital crimes. An excess of women, caused by the flight of many men, moved 
the leaders to decree, on the basis of Biblical precedents, that unattached women 
should become “companions of wives”—in effect, concubines.°¢ The newly 
attached women seem to have accepted the situation as preferable to solitary 
barrenness. Some conservatives in the city protested, organized a revolt, and 
imprisoned the King; but their soldiers, soon besotted with wine, were 
slaughtered by the resurgent Anabaptist soldiery; and in this victory of the New 
Jerusalem the women played a virile role. John, released and re-enthroned, took 
several wives and (say the hostile chroniclers) governed with violence and 
tyranny.65 He must have had some genial qualities, for thousands gladly bore his 
rule, and offered their lives in his service. When he called for volunteers to 
follow him in a sortie against the Bishop’s camp, more women enlisted than he 
thought it wise to use. When he asked for “apostles” to venture forth and seek 
aid from other Anabaptist groups, twelve men tried to get through the enemy’s 


lines, were all caught, and all killed. One fervent woman, inspired by the story of 
Judith, sallied out to assassinate the Bishop; she was intercepted and put to 
death. 

Though many Anabaptists in Germany and Holland repudiated the resort of 
their Miinster brethren to force, many more applauded the revolution. Cologne, 
Trier, Amsterdam, and Leyden murmured with Anabaptist prayers for its 
success. From Amsterdam fifty vessels sailed (March 22 and 25, 1535) to carry 
reinforcements to the beleaguered city, but all were dispersed by the Dutch 
authorities. On March 28, echoing the Miinster uprising, an Anabaptist band 
captured and fortified a monastery in West Friesland; it was overcome with a 
loss of 800 lives. 

Confronted with this spreading revolt, the conservative forces of the Empire, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, mobilized to suppress Anabaptism everywhere. 
Luther, who in 1528 had counseled lenience with the new heretics, advised in 
1530 “the use of the sword” against them as “not only blasphemous but highly 
seditious”;6° and Melanchthon concurred. City after city sent money or men to 
the Bishop; a diet at Worms (April 4, 1535) ordered a tax on all Germany to 
finance the siege. The Bishop was now able to surround the town and effectively 
shut off all its supplies. 

Facing famine and deteriorating morale. King John announced that all who 
wished might leave the city. Many women and children, and some men, seized 
the opportunity. The men were imprisoned or killed by the Bishop’s soldiers, 
who spared the women for divers services. One of the émigrés saved his life by 
offering to show the besiegers an undefended part of the walls. Under his 
guidance a force of Landsknechts scaled them and opened a gate (June 24); soon 
several thousand troops poured into the town. Starvation had so far done its work 
that only 800 of the besieged could still bear arms. They barricaded themselves 
in the market place; then they surrendered on a promise of a safe-conduct to 
leave Miinster; when they had yielded up their arms they were massacred en 
masse. Houses were searched, and 400 hidden survivors were slain. John of 
Leyden and two of his aides were bound to stakes; every part of their bodies was 
clawed with red-hot pincers, until “nearly all who were standing in the market 
place were sickened by the stench”; their tongues were pulled from their mouths; 
at last daggers were driven into their hearts.67 

The Bishop regained his city and augmented his former power; henceforth all 
actions of the civil authorities were to be subject to episcopal veto. Catholicism 
was triumphantly restored. Throughout the Empire the Anabaptists, fearing for 
their lives, repudiated every member guilty of using force. Nevertheless many of 
these pacifist heretics were executed. Melanchthon and Luther advised Philip of 


Hesse to put to death all adherents of the sect.68 The conservative leaders felt 
that so serious a threat to the established economic and political order should be 
punished with an unforgettable severity. 

The Anabaptists accepted the lesson, postponed communism to the 
millennium, and resigned themselves to the practice of such of their principles— 
of sober, simple, pious, peaceful living—as did not offend the state. Menno 
Simons, a Catholic priest converted to Anabaptism (1531), gave to his Dutch and 
German followers such skillful guidance that the “Mennonites” survived all 
tribulations, and formed successful agricultural communities in Holland, Russia, 
and America. There is no clear filiation between the Continental Anabaptists and 
the English Quakers and the American Baptists; but the Quaker rejection of war 
and oaths, and the Baptist insistence on adult baptism probably stem from the 
same traditions of creed and conduct that in Switzerland, Germany, and Holland 
took Anabaptist forms.°9 One quality nearly all these groups had in common— 
their willingness to bear peaceably with faiths other than their own. The 
theology that supported them through hardship, poverty, and martyrdom hardly 
accords with our transient philosophy; but they, too, in their sincerity, devotion, 
and friendliness, enriched our heritage, and redeemed our tarnished humanity.! 


I. A branch of the Anabaptists migrated (1719) from Germany to Pennsylvania, and settled in or near 
Germantown, Philadelphia; these “Dunkers” now number some 200,000. In 1874 many Anabaptists of 
Moravian descent left Russia and settled in South Dakota and Alberta. In eastern Pennsylvania the “Amish” 
Mennonites-named from a seventeenth-century leader, Jakob Amen-still officially reject razors, buttons, 
railroads, automobiles, motion pictures, newspapers, even tractors, but their farms are among the tidiest and 
most prosperous in America. The world total of Mennonites in 1949 was 400,000.70 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Zwingli: The Reformation in Switzerland 
1477-1531 


I. MULTUM IN PARVO 


‘Tue success of the Swiss cantons in repelling the assault of Charles the Bold 
(1477) strengthened their Confederation, fired their pride of nationality, and 
steeled them to withstand the attempt of Maximilian to subject them in fact as 
well as in theory to the Holy Roman Empire. Disputes over the division of the 
spoils after the defeat of Burgundy brought the cantons close to civil war; but at 
the Diet of Stans (1481) a hermit philosopher, Nikolaus von der Fliie—Brader 
Klaus in Swiss memory—persuaded them to peace. 

Canton by canton the sturdy Confederation grew. Fribourg and Solothurn 
were admitted in 1481, Basel and Schaffhausen in 1501, Appenzell in 1513; now 
they were thirteen, all speaking German dialects, except that French too was 
spoken in Fribourg and Bern. They formed a federal republic: each canton 
regulated its internal affairs, but was governed in its external relations by a 
common legislature. The single chamber of this federal diet was composed of an 
equal number of deputies from each canton. Democracy was not complete; 
several cantons appropriated minor communities as voteless vassals. Nor was 
Switzerland as yet a model lover of peace. In 1500-12 the cantons took 
advantage of Italian disruption to seize Bellinzona, Locarno, Lugano, and other 
regions south of the Alps; and they continued to lease Swiss legions—with their 
consent—to foreign powers. But after the defeat of the Swiss pikemen at 
Marignano (1515) the Confederation renounced territorial expansion, adopted a 
policy of neutrality, and directed its virile peasantry, its skillful artisans, and its 
resourceful merchants in developing one of the most civilized civilizations in 
history. 

The Church was as genial and corrupt in Switzerland as in Italy. She gave 
patronage and considerable freedom to the humanists who gathered around 
Froben and Erasmus at Basel. It was part of the moral tolerance of the age that 
most Swiss priests enjoyed the services of concubines.! One Swiss bishop 
charged his clergy four guilders for every child born to them, and in one year 
garnered 1522 guilders from this source.2 He complained that many priests 
gambled, frequented taverns, and got drunk?—apparently without paying an 


episcopal fee. Several cantons—Zurich in particular—set up civic supervision of 
churchmen and taxed monastic properties. The bishop of Constance claimed all 
Zurich as his feudal fief, and demanded of it obedience and tithes; but the 
papacy was too enmeshed in Italian politics to support his claims effectively. In 
1510 Pope Julius II, in return for some Genevese legions, agreed that the town 
council of Geneva should regulate the monasteries, convents, and public morals 
within its domain.4 So, seven years before Luther’s theses, the essence of the 
Reformation was achieved in Zurich and Geneva—the supremacy of secular 
over ecclesiastical authority. The path was cleared for Zwingli and Calvin to 
establish their diverse mergers of Church and state. 


Il. ZWINGLI 


A visit to the birthplace of Huldreich or Ulrich Zwingli suggests the not 
invariable rule that great men are born in small houses. The most rational and 
unsuccessful of the Reformers began life (January 1, 1484) in a tiny cottage in 
the mountain valley village of Wildhaus, fifty miles southeast of Zurich, in the 
present canton of Saint-Gall. A low gable roof, walls of heavy boards, little 
mullioned windows, floors of massive planks, low ceilings, dark rooms, creaking 
stairs, sturdy beds of oak, a table, a chair, a shelf for books: this historic home 
bespeaks an environment in which natural selection was rigorous, and 
supernatural selection seemed an indispensable hope. Ulrich’s father was chief 
magistrate in that hidden hamlet, and his mother was the proud sister of a priest. 
He was the third of eight sons, who competed for the admiration of two sisters. 
From his boyhood he was destined for the priesthood. 

His uncle, dean of the church at near-by Wesen, shared with his parents in his 
education, and gave Zwingli a humanistic bent and breadth that sharply 
distinguished him from Luther and Calvin. At ten the boy was sent to a Latin 
school at Basel; at fourteen he entered at Bern a college headed by an 
outstanding native classicist; from sixteen to eighteen he studied in the 
University of Vienna in its humanist heyday under Conrad Celtes. He lightened 
his labors by playing on the lute, harp, violin, flute, and dulcimer. At eighteen he 
returned to Basel, and took theology under Thomas Wyttenbach, who, as early 
as 1508, attacked indulgences, clerical celibacy, and the Mass. At twenty-two 
(1506) Zwingli received his master’s degree, and was ordained priest. He 
celebrated his first Mass at Wildhaus amid joyful relatives, and, with a hundred 


guilders raised for him, bought appointment® to a pastorate in Glarus, twenty 
miles away. 

There, while zealously performing his duties, he continued his studies. He 
taught himself Greek to read the New Testament in the original. He read with 
enthusiasm Homer, Pindar, Democritus, Plutarch, Cicero, Caesar, Livy, Seneca, 
Pliny the Younger, Tacitus, and wrote a commentary on the skeptical humorist 
Lucian. He corresponded with Pico della Mirandola and Erasmus, called 
Erasmus “the greatest philosopher and theologian,” visited him reverently 
(1515), and read him every night as a prelude to sleep. Like Erasmus, he grew a 
sharp nose for ecclesiastical corruption, a genial scorn for doctrinal bigotry, and 
an ardent refusal to think of the classical philosophers and poets as burning in 
hell. He vowed that he “would rather share the eternal lot of a Socrates or a 
Seneca than that of a pope.” © He did not let his sacerdotal vows exclude him 
from the pleasures of the flesh; he had some affairs with generous women, and 
continued so to indulge himself until his marriage (1514). His congregation did 
not seem to mind, and the popes paid him, till 1520, an annual pension of fifty 
florins for supporting them against the pro-French party in Glarus. In 1513 and 
1515 he accompanied the Glarus contingent of Swiss mercenaries to Italy as 
their chaplain, and did his best to keep them faithful to the papal cause; but his 
contact with war at the battles of Navarro and Marignano tured him strongly 
against any further sale of Swiss valor to foreign governments. 

In 1516 the French faction in Glarus won the upper hand, and Zwingli moved 
to a pastorate at Einsiedeln in the canton of Schwyz. His preaching there took a 
Protestant tinge even before Luther’s rebellion. In 1517 he called for a religion 
based exclusively on the Bible, and he told his archbishop, Cardinal Matthaus 
Schinner, that there was scant warrant in Scripture for the papacy. In August 
1518, he attacked abuses in the sale of indulgences, and persuaded Benedictine 
monks to remove, from their lucrative shrine of the Virgin, an inscription 
promising pilgrims “full remission of all sins in guilt and punishment alike.”7 
Some pilgrims from Zurich brought to their pastors an enthusiastic report of his 
preaching. On December 10, 1518, he accepted a call to be vicar or “people’s 
priest” at the Grossmiinster, or Great Minster, of Zurich, the most enterprising 
city in Switzerland. 

He was now approaching maturity in morals and mind. He undertook a series 
of sermons expounding, from the Greek text, all the New Testament except the 
Apocalypse, which he disliked; he had little in him of the mysticism that shared 
in forming Luther. We have no portrait of him from life, but his contemporaries 
described him as a handsome, ruddy-faced, fullblooded man, with a melodious 
voice that captured his congregation. He did not rival Luther in eloquence or 


exegesis; yet his sermons were so convincing in sincerity and clarity that soon 
all Zurich responded to his influence. His ecclesiastical superiors supported him 
when he resumed his campaign against the sale of indulgences. Bernhardin 
Samson, a Franciscan friar from Milan, had crossed the Saint Gotthard Pass in 
August 1518, to become the Tetze] of Switzerland. He offered Pope Leo’s 
indulgence to the rich on parchment for a crown, to the poor on paper for a few 
pennies; and with a wave of his hand he absolved from the pains of purgatory all 
souls that had died in Bern. Zwingli protested; the bishop of Constance seconded 
him; and Leo X, learning something from events in Germany, recalled his lavish 
apostle. 

In 1519 plague struck Zurich, taking a third of the population in half a year. 
Zwingli stayed at his post, toiled night and day in the care of the sick, caught the 
infection himself, and came close to death. When he recovered he was the most 
popular figure in Zurich. Distant dignitaries like Pirkheimer and Diirer sent him 
felicitations. In 1521 he was made head priest of the Grossmiinster. He was now 
strong enough to proclaim openly the Reformation in Switzerland. 


Il. THE ZWINGLIAN REFORMATION 


Almost unconsciously, but as a natural result of his unusual education, he had 
changed the character of the pastorate in his church. Before him the sermon had 
counted for little; Mass and communion had been nearly all the service; Zwingli 
made the sermon dominate the ritual. He became teacher as well as preacher; 
and as his confidence grew he drove home ever more forcefully his conviction 
that Christianity should be restored to its early simplicity of organization and 
worship. He was deeply stirred by Luther’s revolt and writings, and by Huss’s 
treatise On the Church. By 1520 he was publicly attacking monasticism, 
purgatory, and the invocation of saints; furthermore, he argued that the payment 
of tithes to the Church should be purely voluntary, as in Scripture. His bishop 
begged him to withdraw these statements; he persisted; and the cantonal council 
supported him by ordering all priests within its jurisdiction to preach only what 
they found in the Bible. In 1521 Zwingli persuaded the council to forbid the 
enlistment of Swiss soldiery by the French; a year later the prohibition was 
extended to all foreign powers; and when Cardinal Schinner continued to recruit 
Swiss troops for the pope, Zwingli pointed out to his congregation that the 
Cardinal wore a red hat not without reason, for “if it were wrung you would see 
the blood of your nearest kindred drip from its folds.” Finding no text in the 


Testament for the avoidance of meat in Lent, he allowed his parishioners to 
ignore the Church’s rules for Lenten fasts. The bishop of Constance protested; 
Zwingli answered him in a book, Archeteles (beginning and end), which 
predicted a universal rebellion against the Church, and advised the prelates to 
imitate Caesar, fold their garments about them, and die with grace and dignity. 
With ten other priests he petitioned the bishop to end clerical immorality by 
allowing sacerdotal marriage (1522). He was at this time keeping Anna Reinhard 
as his mistress or secret wife, In 1524 he publicly married her, a year before 
Luther’s marriage to Catherine von Bora. 

This definite rupture with the Church was preceded by two disputations that 
recalled the Leipzig debate of Luther and Eck, and distantly echoed the 
Scholastic disputations of the medieval universities. As a semi-democratic 
republic, Switzerland was not shocked by Zwingli’s suggestion that the 
differences between his views and those of his conservative opponents should 
receive an open and impartial hearing. The Great Council of Zurich, blithely 
assuming theological jurisdiction, invited the bishops to send representatives. 
They came in force, and altogether some 600 persons gathered for the exciting 
contest in the city hall (January 25, 1523). 

Zwingli offered to defend sixty-seven theses. 


1. All who say that the Gospel is nothing without the approbation of 
the Church err..... 

15. In the Gospel the whole truth is clearly contained..... 

17. Christ is the one eternal high priest. Those who pretend to be 
high priests resist, yea, set aside, the honor and dignity of Christ. 

18. Christ, Who offered Himself once on the cross, is the sufficient 
and perpetual sacrifice for the sins of all believers. Therefore the Mass 
is no sacrifice, but a commemoration of the one sacrifice of the 


24. Christians are not bound to any works which Christ has not 
commanded. They may eat at all times all kinds of food..... 

28. Whatsoever God permits and has not forbidden is right. 
Therefore marriage is becoming to all men..... 

34. The spiritual power so called [the Church] has no foundation in 
the Holy Scriptures and the teaching of Christ. 

35. But the secular power is confirmed by the teaching and example 
of Christ (Luke, ii, 5; Matt., xxii, 21).... 

49. I know of no greater scandal than the prohibition of lawful 
marriage to priests, while they are permitted, on payment of a fine, to 


have concubines. Shame! (Pfui der Schande!) ... 

57. The Holy Scripture knows nothing of a purgatory..... 

66. All spiritual superiors should repent without delay, and set up 
the cross of Christ alone, or they will perish. The axe is laid to the 
root.9 


Johann Faber, Vicar-General of the diocese of Constance, refused to discuss 
these propositions in detail, claiming that they should be laid before great 
universities or a general council of the Church. Zwingli thought this 
unnecessary; now that the New Testament was available in the vernaculars, all 
could have the Word of God to decide these issues; that was enough. The 
Council agreed; it declared Zwingli guiltless of heresy, and bade all Zurich 
clergymen to preach only what they could establish by Scripture. Here, as in 
Lutheran Germany, the state took over the Church. 

Most priests—their salaries being now guaranteed by the state—accepted the 
Council’s order. Many of them married, baptized in the vernacular, neglected the 
Mass, and abandoned the veneration of images. A band of enthusiasts began 
indiscriminately to destroy pictures and statues in the churches of Zurich. 
Disturbed by the spread of violence, Zwingli arranged a second disputation 
(October 26, 1523), which was attended by 550 laymen and 350 clergymen. The 
outcome was an order of the Council that a committee including Zwingli should 
prepare a booklet of doctrinal instruction for the people, and that meanwhile all 
violence should cease. Zwingli rapidly composed Eine kurze Christliche 
Einleitung, which was sent to all the clergy of the canton. The Catholic hierarchy 
protested, and the Diet of the Confederation, meeting at Lucerne (January 26, 
1524), seconded the protest, at the same time pledging itself to ecclesiastical 
reform. The Council ignored the protests. 

Zwingli formulated his doctrine more amply in two Latin treatises: De vera et 
falsa religione (1525) and Ratio fidei (1530). He accepted the basic theology of 
the Church—a triune God, the Fall of Adam and Eve, the Incarnation, Virgin 
Birth, and Atonement; but he interpreted “original sin” not as a taint of guilt 
inherited from our “first parents,” but as an unsocial tendency inherent in the 
nature of man.!0 He agreed with Luther that man can never earn salvation by 
good works, but must believe in the redeeming efficacy of Christ’s sacrificial 
death. He agreed with Luther and Calvin on predestination: every event, and 
therefore every individual’s eternal fate, has been foreseen by God, and must 
occur as so foreseen. But God has fated for damnation only those who reject the 
Gospel offered them. All children (of Christian parents) who die in infancy are 
saved, even if unbaptized, for they were too young to sin. Hell is real, but 


purgatory is “a figment .... a lucrative business for its authors”; Scripture knows 
nothing of it.1! The sacraments are not miraculous vehicles, but useful symbols, 
of divine grace. Auricular confession is unnecessary; no priest—only God—can 
forgive sin; but it is often beneficial to confide our spiritual troubles to a priest.!2 
The Lord’s Supper is no actual eating of the body of Christ, but a symbol of the 
union of the soul with God, and of the individual with the Christian community. 

Zwingli kept the Eucharist as part of the Reformed service, and administered 
it in both bread and wine, but he offered it only four times a year. In that 
occasional celebration much of the Mass was retained, but it was recited in 
Swiss German by congregation and priest. During the remainder of the year the 
Mass was replaced by the sermon; the appeal of ritual to the senses and the 
imagination was subordinated to the appeal of discourse to the mind—a rash 
gamble on popular intelligence and the stability of ideas. Since an infallible 
Bible had now to substitute for an infallible Church as a guide to doctrine and 
conduct, Luther’s German translation of the New Testament was adapted to the 
Swiss German dialect, and a corps of scholars and divines, led by the saintly Leo 
Jud, was commissioned to prepare a German version of the entire Bible. This 
was published by Christian Froschauer at Zurich in 1534, four years before 
Luther’s better version appeared. 

In faithful obedience to the Second Commandment, and signalizing the return 
of Protestant Christianity to its early Jewish traditions, the Zurich Council 
ordered the removal of all religious images, relics, and ornaments from the 
churches of the city; even the organs were banished, and the immense interior of 
the Grossmiinster was left dismally bare, as it is today. Some of the images were 
absurd enough, some lent themselves so readily to superstition as to merit 
destruction; but some were sufficiently beautiful to make Zwingli’s successor, 
Heinrich Bullinger, mourn their loss. Zwingli himself had a tolerant attitude 
toward images that were not worshiped as wonder-working idols,!° but he 
condoned the demolition as a reproof to idolatry.!4 Village churches in the 
canton were allowed to keep their images if a majority of the congregation so 
desired. Catholics retained some civic rights, but were ineligible to public office. 
Attendance at Mass was punishable by a fine; eating fish instead of meat on 
Friday was forbidden by law.!5 Monasteries and nunneries (with one exception) 
were closed or turned into hospitals or schools; monks and nuns emerged from 
the cloister into marriage. Saints’ days were abolished, and pilgrimages, holy 
water, and Masses for the dead disappeared. Though not all these changes were 
consummated by 1524, yet the Reformation was by that time far more advanced 
in Zwingli and Zurich than in Luther and Wittenberg; Luther then was still a 
celibate monk, and still said Mass. 


In November 1524, Zurich formed a Privy Council (Heimliche Rath) of six 
members to prepare settlements of urgent or delicate problems of government. 
Between Zwingli and this Council a working compromise took form: he 
surrendered to it the regulation of ecclesiastical as well as secular affairs, and in 
both fields it followed his lead. Church and state in Zurich became one 
organization, of which Zwingli was unofficial head, and in which the Bible was 
accepted (like the Koran in Islam) as the first source and final test of law. In 
Zwingli, as later in Calvin, the Old Testament ideal of the prophet guiding the 
state was realized. 

So quickly and completely successful in Zurich, Zwingli turned an acquisitive 
eye upon the Catholic cantons, and wondered whether all Switzerland might not 
be won to the new form of the old faith. 


IV. ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS 


The Reformation had split the Confederation, and seemed destined to destroy 
it. Bern, Basel, Schaffhausen, Appenzell, and the Grisons favored Zurich; the 
other cantons were hostile. Five cantons—Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, 
and Zug—formed a Catholic League to suppress all Hussite, Lutheran, and 
Zwinglian movements (1524). Archduke Ferdinand of Austria urged all Catholic 
states to united action, promised his aid, and doubtless hoped to restore the 
Hapsburg power in Switzerland. On July 16 all the cantons except Schaffhausen 
and Appenzell agreed to exclude Zurich from future federal diets. Zurich and 
Zwingli responded by sending missionaries into the Thorgau district to proclaim 
the Reformation. One of these was arrested; friends rescued him, and led a wild 
crowd that sacked and burned a monastery, and destroyed images in several 
churches (July 1524). Three of the leaders were executed, and a martial spirit 
rose on both sides. Erasmus, timid in Basel, was alarmed to see pious 
worshipers, aroused by their preachers, come out of church “like men possessed, 
with anger and rage painted on their faces .... like warriors animated by their 
general to some mighty attack.” 16 Six cantons threatened to leave the 
Confederation if Zurich were not chastised. 

Zwingli, enjoying his new role of war leader, advised Zurich to increase its 
army and arsenal, to seek alliance with France, to build a fire behind Ferdinand 
by fomenting revolution in Tirol, and to promise Thorgau and Saint-Gall the 
properties of their monasteries in return for their support. To the Catholic 
League he offered peace on three conditions: that it yield to Zurich the famous 


abbey of St. Gall; that it renounce the Austrian alliance; and that it surrender to 
Zurich the Lucerne satirist Thomas Murner, who had written too pungently of 
the Reformers. The League scorned these terms. Zurich ordered its 
representatives in Saint-Gall to seize the abbey; they obeyed (January 28, 1529). 
In February the tension was raised by events in Basel. 

The Protestant leader in that “Athens of Switzerland” was Johannes 
Hausschein, who had Hellenized his name, meaning house lamp, into 
Oecolampadius. He wrote Latin poetry at twelve, mastered Greek soon 
afterward, and rose to rank second only to Reuchlin as a Hebraist. In his pulpit at 
St. Martin’s Church and in his chair of theology at the university, he made a 
name for himself as a reformer and moralist, humane in everything but religion. 
By 1521 he was attacking the abuses of the confessional, the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, the idolatry of the Virgin. In 1523 Luther acclaimed him. In 
1525 he adopted the Zwinglian program, including the prosecution of 
Anabaptists. But he rejected predestination; salus nostra ex Deo, he taught, 
perditio nostra ex nobis—” Our salvation comes from God, our damnation from 
ourselves.”!7 When the Basel Council, now predominantly Protestant, 
proclaimed freedom of worship (1528), Oecolampadius protested, and demanded 
the suppression of the Mass. 

On February 8,1529,800 men, assembled in the church of the Franciscans, 
sent to the Council a demand that the Mass should be forbidden, that all 
Catholics should be dismissed from office, and that a more democratic 
constitution should be put in force. The Council deliberated. On the following 
day the petitioners came in arms to the market place. When by noon the Council 
had still reached no decision, the crowd moved into the churches with hammers 
and axes, and destroyed all discoverable religious images.!® Erasmus described 
the affair in a letter to Pirkheimer: 


The smiths and workmen removed the pictures from the churches, 
and heaped such insults upon the images of the saints and the crucifix 
itself, that it is quite surprising there was no miracle, seeing how many 
always used to occur whenever the saints were even slightly offended. 
Not a statue was left either in the churches, or the vestibules, or the 
porches, or the monasteries. The frescoes were obliterated by means of 
a coating of lime. Whatever would burn was thrown into the fire, and 
the rest was pounded into fragments. Nothing was spared for love or 
money. !9 


The Council took the hint, and voted full abolition of the Mass. Erasmus, Beatus 
Rhenanus, and nearly all professors in the university left Basel. Oecolampadius, 
triumphant, survived the outbreak by only two years, dying soon after Zwingli’s 
death. 

In May 1529, a Protestant missionary from Zurich, attempting to preach in 
the city of Schwyz, was burned at the stake. Zwingli persuaded the Zurich 
Council to declare war. He drew up the plan of campaign, and led the canton’s 
troops in person. At Kappel, ten miles south of Zurich, they were stopped by one 
man, Landemann Aebli of Glarus, who begged an hour’s truce while he 
negotiated with the League. Zwingli suspected treachery, and favored immediate 
advance; he was overruled by his Bernese allies, and by his soldiers, who readily 
fraternized, across the cantonal and theological border, with the soldiers of the 
enemy. For sixteen days negotiations continued; finally the good sense of the 
Swiss prevailed, and the First Peace of Kappel was signed (June 24,1529). The 
terms were a victory for Zwingli: the Catholic cantons agreed to pay an 
indemnity to Zurich, and to end their alliance with Austria; neither party was to 
attack the other because of religious differences; and in the “common lands” 
subject to two ox more cantons the people were to decide, by a majority vote, the 
regulation of their religious life. Zwingli, however, was dissatisfied: he had 
demanded, and not received, freedom for Protestant preaching in Catholic 
cantons. He predicted an early rupture of the peace. 

It lasted twenty-eight months. In the interim an effort was made to unite the 
Protestants of Switzerland and Germany. Charles V had patched up his quarrel 
with Clement VII; both were now free to join forces against the Protestants. But 
these were already a powerful political force. Half of Germany was Lutheran; 
many German cities—Ulm, Augsburg, Wiirttemberg, Mainz, Frankfurt-am- 
Main, Strasbourg—had strong Zwinglian sympathies; and in Switzerland, 
though the rural districts were Catholic, most of the towns were Protestant. 
Obviously self-protection against the Empire and the papacy required Protestant 
unity. Only theology stood in the way. 

Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, took the initiative by inviting Luther, 
Melanchthon, and other German Protestants to meet Zwingli, Oecolampadius, 
and other Swiss Protestants in his castle at Marburg, north of Frankfurt. On 
September 29, 1529, the rival factions met. Zwingli made generous concessions; 
he dispelled Luther’s suspicion that he doubted the divinity of Christ; he 
accepted the Nicene Creed, and the dogma of original sin. But he would not 
withdraw his view of the Eucharist as a symbol and commemoration rather than 
a miracle. Luther chalked on the conference table the words ascribed to Christ 
—“This is my body”—and would admit none but a literal interpretation. On 


fourteen articles the parties signed an agreement; on the Eucharist they parted 
(October 3), and not amicably. Luther refused Zwingli’s proffered hand, saying, 
“Your spirit is not our spirit”; he drew up a theological profession in seventeen 
articles, including “consubstantiation,” and persuaded the Lutheran princes to 
reject alliance with any group that would not sign all seventeen.2° Melanchthon 
agreed with his master. “We told the Zwinglians,” he wrote, “that we wondered 
how their consciences would allow them to call us brethren when they held that 
our doctrine was erroneous”;2! here in one sentence is the spirit of the age. In 
1532 Luther admonished Duke Albrecht of Prussia not to allow any Zwinglian in 
his territory, on pain of everlasting damnation. It was too much to ask of Luther 
that he should pass at one step from the Middle Ages into modemity; he had 
received too profound an impress of medieval religion to bear patiently with any 
repudiation of its fundamentals; he felt, like a good Catholic, that his world of 
thought would collapse, the whole meaning of life would fade away, if he lost 
any basic element of the faith in which he had been formed. Luther was the most 
medieval of modern men. 

Crushed with this failure, Zwingli returned to a Zurich that was becoming 
restless under his dictatorship. Strict sumptuary laws were resented; trade was 
hampered by the religious differences among the cantons; artisans were 
dissatisfied with their still small voice in the government; and Zwingli’s 
sermons, cluttered with politics, had lost their inspiration and charm. He felt the 
change so keenly that he asked the Council’s leave to seek a pastorate elsewhere. 
He was prevailed upon to stay. 

He gave much of his time now to writing. In 1530 he sent his Ratio fidei to 
Charles V, who gave no sign of receiving it. In 1531 he addressed to Francis I a 
Christianae fidei brevis et clara expositio. In this “brief and clear exposition of 
the Christian faith” he expressed his Erasmian conviction that a Christian, on 
reaching paradise, would find there many noble Jews and pagans: not only 
Adam, Abraham, Isaac, Moses, Isaiah .... but Hercules, Theseus, Socrates, 
Aristides, Numa, Camillus, the Catos, the Scipios; “in short, there has not been 
any good man, nor any holy mind, nor any faithful soul, from the very beginning 
of the world even to its end, whom you will not see there with God. What could 
be imagined more joyful, pleasing, and noble, than this sight?”22 This passage so 
shocked Luther that he concluded that Zwingli must have been a “heathen” ;23 
and Bishop Bossuet, agreeing for once with Luther, quoted it to prove that 
Zwingli had been a hopeless infidel.24 

On May 15, 1531, an assembly of Zurich and her allies voted to compel the 
Catholic cantons to allow freedom of preaching in their territory. When the 
cantons refused, Zwingli proposed war, but his allies preferred an economic 


blockade. The Catholic cantons, denied all imports, declared war. Again rival 
armies marched; again Zwingli led the way and carried the standard; again the 
armies met at Kappel (October 11, 1531)—the Catholics with 8,000 men, the 
Protestants with 1,500. This time they fought. The Catholics won, and Zwingli, 
aged forty-seven, was among the 500 Zurichers slain. His body was quartered 
and then burned on a pyre of dung.2° Luther, hearing of Zwingli’s death, 
pronounced it the judgment of heaven on a heathen,2® and “a triumph for us.”27 
“T wish from my heart,” he is reported to have said, “that Zwingli could be 
saved, but I fear for the contrary, for Christ has said that those who deny Him 
shall be damned.” 28 


Zwingli was succeeded in Zurich by Heinrich Bullinger, and at Basel Oswald 
Myconius carried on after Oecolampadius’ death. Bullinger avoided politics, 
superintended the city’s schools, sheltered fugitive Protestants, and dispensed 
charity to the needy of any creed. He approved the execution of Servetus, but, 
barring that, he approached a theory of general religious freedom. He joined with 
Myconius and Leo Jud in formulating the First Helvetic Confession (1536), 
which for a generation was the authoritative expression of Zwinglian views; and 
with Calvin he drew up the Consensus Tigurinus (1549), which brought the 
Zurich and Genevan Protestants into one “Reformed Church.” 

Despite that protective accord, Catholicism regained in later years much of 
its lost ground in Switzerland, partly through its victory at Kappel; theologies are 
proved or disproved in history by competitive slaughter or fertility. Seven 
cantons adhered to Catholicism—Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Zug, Unterwalden, 
Fribourg, and Solothurn; four were definitely Protestant-Zurich, Basel, Bern, and 
Schaffhausen; the rest remained poised between the two faiths, uncertain of their 
certainties. Zwingli’s successor at Glarus, Valentin Tschudi, compromised by 
saying Mass in the morning for Catholics, and preaching an evangelical—purely 
Scriptural—sermon in the evening for the Protestants; he argued for mutual 
toleration, and was tolerated; he wrote a Chronicle so impartial that no one could 
tell from it which faith he favored. Even in that age there were Christians. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Luther and Erasmus 
1517-36 


I. LUTHER 


Havinc summarized the economic, political, religious, moral, and intellectual 
conditions that cradled the Reformation, we must still count it among the 
wonders of history that in Germany one man should have unwittingly gathered 
these influences into a rebellion transforming a continent. We need not 
exaggerate the role of the hero here; the forces of change would have found 
another embodiment had Luther continued in his obedience. Yet the sight of this 
rough monk, standing in doubt and terror and immovable resolution against the 
most entrenched institutions and most hallowed customs of Europe, stirs the 
blood, and points again the distance that man has come from the slime or the 
ape. 
What was he like, this lusty voice of his time, this peak of German history? In 
1526, as pictured at forty-three by Lucas Cranach,! he was in transition from 
slender to stout; very serious, with only a hint of his robust humor; hair curly and 
still black; nose immense; eyes black and brilliant—his enemies said that 
demons shone in them. A frank and open countenance made him unfit for 
diplomacy. A later portrait (1532), also by Cranach, showed Luther cheerfully 
obese, with a broad, full face; this man enjoyed living. In 1524 he abandoned the 
monastic garb and dressed like a layman, sometimes in the robes of a teacher, 
sometimes in ordinary jacket and trousers. He was not above mending these 
himself; his wife complained that the great man had cut a piece out of his son’s 
pantaloons to patch his own. 

He had slipped into marriage by inadvertence. He agreed with St. Paul that it 
is better to marry than to burn, and proclaimed sex to be as natural and necessary 
as eating.2 He retained the medieval notion that copulation is sinful even in 
marriage, but “God covers the sin.”2 He condemned virginity as a violation of 
the divine precept to increase and multiply. If “a preacher of the Gospel... cannot 
live chastely unmarried, let him take a wife; God has made that plaster for that 
sore.” 4 He considered the human method of reproduction a bit absurd, at least in 
retrospect, and suggested that “had God consulted me in the matter, I should 
have advised Him to continue the generation of the species by fashioning human 


beings out of clay, as Adam was made.”° He had the traditional and German 
conception of woman as divinely designed for childbearing, cooking, praying, 
and not much else. “Take women from their housewifery, and they are good for 
nothing.” 6“If women get tired and die of bearing, there is no harm in that; let 
them die as long as they bear; they are made for that.”” The wife should give her 
husband love, honor, and obedience; he is to rule her, though with kindness; she 
must keep to her sphere, the home; but there she can do more with the children 
with one finger than the man with two fists.6 Between man and wife “there 
should be no question of mine and thine”; all their possessions should be in 
common. 

Luther had the male’s usual dislike for an educated woman. “I wish,” he said 
of his wife, “that women would repeat the Lord’s Prayer before opening their 
mouths.”!0 But he despised writers who composed satires on women. “What 
defects women have we must check them for in private, gently .... for woman is 
a frail vessel.”!! Despite his rough candor about sex and marriage he was not 
insensible to esthetic considerations. “The hair is the finest ornament women 
have. Of old, virgins used to wear it loose, except when they were in mourning. I 
like women to let their hair fall down their back; it is a most agreeable sight.” !2 
(This should have made him more lenient with Pope Alexander VI, who fell in 
love with Giulia Farnese’s loosened hair.) 

Apparently it was for no physical need that Luther married. In a burst of 
humor he said that he had married to please his father and spite the Devil and the 
pope. But he took a long time to make up his mind, and then it was made up for 
him. When, on his recommendation, some nuns left their convent, he undertook 
to find them husbands. Finally only one remained unmatched, Catherine von 
Bora, a woman of good birth and character, but hardly designed to arouse 
precipitate passion. She had set her sights on a young Wittenberg student of 
patrician stock; she failed to get him, and entered domestic service to keep alive. 
Luther suggested a Dr. Glatz as a husband; she replied that Glatz was 
unacceptable, but that Herr Amsdorf or Dr. Luther would do. Luther was forty- 
two, Catherine twenty-six; he thought the discrepancy prohibitive, but his father 
urged him to transmit the family name. On June 27, 1525, the ex-monk and the 
ex-nun became man and wife. 

The Elector gave them the Augustinian monastery as a home, and raised 
Luther’s salary to 300 guilders ($7,500) a year; later this was increased to 400, 
then to 500. Luther bought a farm, which Katie managed and loved. She bore 
him six children, and cared faithfully for them, for all Martin’s domestic needs, 
for a home brewery, a fish pond, a vegetable garden, chickens, and pigs. He 
called her “my lord Katie,” and implied that she could put him in his place when 


he forgot the biological subordination of man to woman; but she had much to 
bear from his occasional storms and his trustful improvidence; for he cared 
nothing for money, and was recklessly generous. He took no royalties for his 
books, though they made a fortune for his publisher. His letters to or about 
Catherine reveal his growing affection for her, and a generally happy marriage. 
He repeated in his own way what had been told him in his youth: “The greatest 
gift of God to man is a pious, kindly, Godfearing, home-loving wife.” !5 

He was a good father, knowing as if by instinct the right mixture of discipline 
and love. “Punish if you must, but let the sugar-plum go with the rod.”!4 He 
composed songs for his children, and sang these songs with them while he 
played the lute. His letters to his children are among the jewels of German 
literature. His sturdy spirit, which could face an emperor in war, was almost 
broken by the death of his favorite daughter Magdalena at the age of fourteen. 
“God,” he said, “has given no bishop so great a gift in a thousand years as He 
has given me in her.”!5 He prayed night and day for her recovery. “I love her 
very much, but, dear God, if it is Thy holy will to take her, I would gladly leave 
her with Thee.”!6 And he said to her: “Lena dear, my little daughter, thou 
wouldst love to remain here with thy father; art thou willing to go to that other 
Father?” “Yes, dear father,” Lena answered, “just as God wills.” When she died 
he wept long and bitterly. As she was laid in the earth he spoke to her as to a 
living soul: “Du liebes Lenichen, you will rise and shine like the stars and the 
sun. How strange it is to know that she is at peace and all is well, and yet be so 
sorrowful! “17 

Not content with six children, he took into his many-chambered monastery- 
home eleven orphaned nephews and nieces, brought them up, sat with them at 
table, and discoursed with them tirelessly; Catherine mourned their monopoly of 
him. Some of them made uncensored notes of his table talk; the resulting mass 
of 6,596 entries rivals Boswell’s Johnson and Napoleon’s recorded 
conversations in weight, wit, and wisdom. In judging Luther we should 
remember that he never edited these Tischreden; few men have been so 
completely exposed to the eavesdropping of mankind. Here, rather than in the 
controversies of the theological battlefield, is Luther chez lui, en pantoufles, at 
home, himself. 

We perceive, first of all, that he was a man, not an inkwell; he lived as well as 
wrote. No healthy person will resent Luther’s relish for good food and beer, or 
his fruitful enjoyment of all the comforts that Catherine Bora could give him. He 
might have been more prudently reticent on these points, but reticence came 
with the Puritans, and was unknown to Renaissance Italians as well as to 
Reformation Germans; even the delicate Erasmus shocks us with his candid 


physiological speech. Luther ate too much, but he could punish himself with 
long fasts. He drank too much, and deplored drinking as a national vice; but beer 
was the water of life to the Germans, as wine to the Italians and the French; 
water could literally be poison in those careless days. Yet we never hear of his 
overstepping exuberance into intoxication. “If God can forgive me for having 
crucified Him with Masses twenty years running, he can also bear with me for 
occasionally taking a good drink to honor Him.”!8 

His faults leaped to the eye and the ear. Proud amid his constant expressions 
of humility, dogmatic against dogma, intemperate in zeal, giving no quarter of 
courtesy to his opponents, clinging to superstitions while laughing at 
superstition, denouncing intolerance and practicing it—here was no paragon of 
consistency or Grandison of virtue, but a man as contrary as life and scorched 
with the powder of war. “I have not been slow to bite my adversaries,” he 
confessed, “but what is the good of salt if it does not bite?” 19 He spoke of papal 
decrees as Dreck, dung;2° of the pope as “the Devil’s sow” or lieutenant, and as 
Antichrist; of bishops as “larvae,” unbelieving hypocrites, “ignorant apes”; of 
sacerdotal ordination as marking a man with “the sign of the beast in the 
Apocalypse”; of monks as worse than hangmen or murderers, or, at best, “fleas 
on God Almighty’s fur coat”;2! we may surmise how his audiences enjoyed this 
hilarity. “The only portion of the human anatomy which the pope has had to 
leave uncontrolled is the hind end.”22 Of the Catholic clergy he wrote: “The 
Rhine is scarcely big enough to drown the whole accursed gang of Roman 
extortioners... cardinals, archbishops, bishops, and abbots”;23 or, water failing, 
“may it please God to send down upon them the rain of fire and sulphur that 
consumed Sodom and Gomorrha.” 24 One is reminded of the Emperor Julian’s 
comment: “There is no wild beast like an angry theologian.” 25 But Luther, like 
Clive, marveled at his own moderation. 


Many think I am too fierce against popery; on the contrary I 
complain that I am, alas, too mild; I wish I could breathe out lightning 
against pope and popedom, and that every wind were a 
thunderbolt.26... I will curse and scold the scoundrels until I go to my 
grave, and never shall they have a civil word from me.... For I am 
unable to pray without at the same time cursing. If I am prompted to 
say, “Hallowed be Thy name,” I must add, “Cursed, damned, outraged 
be the name of papists.” If I am prompted to say, “Thy Kingdom 
come,” I must perforce add, “Cursed, damned, destroyed must be the 
papacy.” Indeed, I pray thus orally every day and in my heart, without 
intermission.2’... I never work better than when I am inspired by anger. 


When I am angry I can write, pray, and preach well, for then my whole 
temperament is quickened, my understanding sharpened.28 


Such rhetorical passion was in the temper of the times. “Some of the 
preachers and pamphlet writers on the orthodox side,” confesses the learned 
Cardinal Gasquet, “were Luther’s match in this respect.”29 Vituperation was 
expected of intellectual gladiators, and was relished by their audiences; 
politeness was suspected of cowardice. When Luther’s wife reproached him 
—‘“Dear husband, you are too rude”—he answered, “A twig can be cut with a 
bread knife, but an oak calls for an axe”;3° a soft answer could turn away wrath, 
but could not overturn the papacy. A man mollified to refined speech would 
have shrunk from so mortal a combat. It took a thick skin—thicker than 
Erasmus’—to slough off papal excommunications and Imperial bans. 

And it took a strong will. This was Luther’s bedrock; hence his self- 
confidence, dogmatism, courage, and intolerance. But he had some gentle virtues 
too. In his middle years he was the height of sociability and cheerfulness, and a 
pillar of strength to all who needed consolation or aid. He put on no airs, 
assumed no elegances, never forgot that he was a peasant’s son. He deprecated 
the publication of his collected works, begging his readers to study the Bible 
instead. He protested against applying the name Lutheran to the churches that 
followed his lead. When he preached he turned his speech to the vocabulary and 
understanding of his hearers. His humor was ruralrough, rollicking, Rabelaisian. 
“My enemies examine all that I do,” he complained; “if I break wind in 
Wittenberg they smell it in Rome.” 31 “Women wear veils because of the angels; 
I wear trousers because of the girls.”°2 Many of us have committed such quips, 
but have not had such merciless reporters. The same man who uttered them 
loved music this side of idolatry, composed tender or thundering hymns, and set 
them—theological prejudice for a moment stilled—to polyphonic strains already 
used in the Roman Church. “I would not give up my humble musical gift for 
anything, however great.... . I am quite of the opinion that.. . next to theology, 
there is no art which can be compared to music; for it alone, after theology, gives 
us .... rest and joy of heart.” 

His theology led him to a lenient ethic, for it told him that good works could 
not win salvation without faith in redemption by Christ, nor could sin forfeit 
salvation if such faith survived. A little sin now and then, he thought, might 
cheer us up on the straight and narrow path. Tired of seeing Melanchthon wear 
himself thin with gloomy scruples about minor lapses from sanctity, he told him, 
with full-blooded humor, Pecca fortiter—” Sin powerfully; God can forgive 
only a hearty sinner,” but scorns the anemic casuist;34 yet it would be absurd to 


rear an indictment of Luther on this incidental raillery. One thing is clear: Luther 
was no puritan. “Our loving God wills that we eat, drink, and be merry.” 35 “I 
seek and accept joy wherever I can find it. We now know, thank God, that we 
can be happy with a good conscience.”2° He advised his followers to feast and 
dance on Sunday. He approved of amusements, played a good game of chess, 
called card-playing a harmless diversion for immature minds,’ and said a wise 
word for dancing: “Dances are instituted that courtesy may be learned in 
company, and that friendship and acquaintance may be contracted between 
young men and girls; here their intercourse may be watched, and occasion of 
honorable meeting given. I myself would attend them sometimes, but the youth 
would whirl less giddily if I did.” 28 Some Protestant preachers wished to 
prohibit plays, but Luther was more tolerant: “Christians must not altogether 
shun plays because there are sometimes coarseness and adulteries therein; for 
such reasons they would have to give up the Bible too.” 39 All in all, Luther’s 
conception of life was remarkably healthy and cheerful for one who thought that 
“all natural inclinations are either without God or against Him,”4° and that nine 
of every ten souls were divinely predestined to everlasting hell.41 The man was 
immeasurably better than his theology. 

His intellect was powerful, but it was too clouded with the miasmas of his 
youth, too incarnadined with war, to work out a rational philosophy. Like his 
contemporaries, he believed in goblins, witches, demons, the curative value of 
live toads,42 and the impish incubi who sought out maidens in their baths or beds 
and startled them into motherhood.4? He ridiculed astrology but sometimes 
talked in its terms. He praised mathematics as “relying upon demonstrations and 
sure proofs”;44 he admired the bold reach of astronomy into the stars, but, like 
nearly all his contemporaries, he rejected the Copernican system as contradicting 
Scripture. He insisted that reason should stay within the limits laid down by 
religious faith. 

Doubtless he was right in his judgment that feeling, rather than thought, is the 
lever of history. The men who mold religions move the world; the philosophers 
clothe in new phrases, generation after generation, the sublime ignorance of the 
part pontificating about the whole. So Luther prayed while Erasmus reasoned; 
and while Erasmus courted princes Luther spoke to God—now imperiously, as 
one who had fought strenuously in the battles of the Lord and had a right to be 
heard, now humbly as a child lost in infinite space. Confident that God was on 
his side, he faced insuperable obstacles, and won. “I bear upon me the malice of 
the whole world, the hatred of the Emperor, of the Pope, and of all their retinue. 
Well, onward, in God’s name! “45 He had the courage to defy his enemies 


because he did not have the intellect to doubt his truth. He was what he had to be 
to do what he had to do. 


I. THE INTOLERANT HERETICS 


It is instructive to observe how Luther moved from tolerance to dogma as his 
power and certainty grew. Among the “errors” that Leo X, in the bull Exsurge 
Domine, denounced in Luther was that “to burn heretics is against the will of the 
Holy Spirit.” In the Open Letter to the Christian Nobility (1520) Luther ordained 
“every man a priest,” with the right to interpret the Bible according to his private 
judgment and individual light;46 and added, “We should vanquish heretics with 
books, not with burning.”47 In the essay On Secular Authority (1522) he wrote: 


Over the soul God can and will let no one rule but Himself.... . We 
desire to make this so clear that everyone shall grasp it, and that our 
Junkers, the princes and bishops, may see what fools they are when 
they seek to coerce the people .... into believing one thing or another... 
. Since belief or unbelief is a matter of everyone’s conscience... the 
secular power should be content to attend to its own affairs, and permit 
men to believe one thing or another as they are able and willing, and 
constrain no one by force. For faith is a free work, to which no one can 
be compelled.... . Faith and heresy are never so strong as when men 
oppose them by sheer force, without God’s word.48 


n a letter to Elector Frederick (April 21, 1524) Luther asked toleration for 
Miinzer and other of his own enemies. “You should not prevent them from 
speaking. There must be sects, and the Word of God must face battle.... Let us 
leave in His hands the combat and free encounter of minds.” In 1528, when 
others were advocating the death penalty for Anabaptists, he advised that unless 
they were guilty of sedition they should be merely banished.49 Likewise, in 
1530, he recommended that the death penalty for blasphemy should be softened 
to exile. It is true that even in these liberal years he talked as if he wished his 
followers or God to drown or otherwise eliminate all “papists”; but this was 
“campaign oratory,” not seriously meant. In January 1521, he wrote: “I would 
not have the Gospel defended by violence or murder”; and in June of that year 
he reproved the Erfurt students for attacking priests; however, he did not object 
to “frightening them” a bit to improve their theology.°° In May 1529, he 
condemned plans for the forcible conversion of Catholic parishes to 


Protestantism. As late as 1531 he taught that “we neither can nor should force 
anyone into the faith.”>1 

But it was difficult for a man of Luther’s forceful and positive character to 
advocate tolerance after his position had been made relatively secure. A man 
who was sure that he had God’s Word could not tolerate its contradiction. The 
transition to intolerance was easiest concerning the Jews. Till 1537 Luther 
argued that they were to be forgiven for keeping their own creed, “since our 
fools, the popes, bishops, sophists, and monks, those coarse assheads, dealt with 
the Jews in such a manner that any Christian would have preferred to be a Jew. 
Indeed, had I been a Jew, and had seen such idiots and dunderheads expound 
Christianity, I should rather have become a hog than a Christian.... I would 
advise and beg everybody to deal kindly with the Jews, and to instruct them in 
the Scripture; in such case we could expect them to come over to us.”°2 Luther 
may have realized that Protestantism was in some aspects a return to Judaism, in 
its rejection of monasticism and clerical celibacy, its emphasis on the Old 
Testament, the Prophets, and the Psalms, and its adoption (Luther himself 
excepted) of a sterner sexual ethic than that of Catholicism. He was disappointed 
when the Jews made no corresponding move toward Protestantism; and his 
hostility to the charging of interest helped to turn him against Jewish 
moneylenders, then against Jews in general. When Elector John expelled the 
Jews from Saxony (1537) Luther rejected a Jewish appeal for his intercession. In 
his Table Talk he united “Jews and papists” as “ungodly wretches .... two 
stockings made of one piece of cloth.”°3 In his declining years he fell into a fury 
of anti-Semitism, denounced the Jews as “a stiff-necked, unbelieving, proud, 
wicked, abominable nation,” and demanded that their schools and synagogues 
should be razed with fire. 


And let whosoever can, throw brimstone and pitch upon them; if 
one could hurl hell-fire at them, so much the better.... . And this must 
be done for the honor of Our Lord and of Christianity, so that God 
may see that we are indeed Christians. Let their houses also be 
shattered and destroyed.... Let their prayer books and Talmuds be 
taken from them, and their whole Bible too; let their rabbis be 
forbidden, on pain of death, to teach henceforth any more. Let the 
streets and highways be closed against them. Let them be forbidden to 
practice usury, and let all their money, and all their treasures of silver 
and gold be taken from them and put away in safety. And if all this be 
not enough, let them be driven like mad dogs out of the land.°4 


Luther should never have grown old. Already in 1522 he was outpapaling the 
popes. “I do not admit,” he wrote, “that my doctrine can be judged by anyone, 
even by the angels. He who does not receive my doctrine cannot be saved.”°5 By 
1529 he was drawing some delicate distinctions: 


No one is to be compelled to profess the faith, but no one must be 
allowed to injure it. Let our opponents give their objections and hear 
our answers. If they are thus converted, well and good; if not, let them 
hold their tongues and believe what they please.... In order to avoid 
trouble we should not, if possible, suffer contrary teachings in the 
same state. Even unbelievers should be forced to obey the Ten 
Commandments, attend church, and outwardly conform.°® 


Luther now agreed with the Catholic Church that “Christians require certainty, 
definite dogmas, and sure Word of God which they can trust to live and die 
by.”57 As the Church in the early centuries of Christianity, divided and 
weakened by a growing multiplicity of ferocious sects, had felt compelled to 
define her creed and expel all dissidents, so now Luther, dismayed by the variety 
of quarrelsome sects that had sprouted from the seed of private judgment, passed 
step by step from toleration to dogmatism. “All men now presume to criticize the 
Gospel,” he complained; “almost every old doting fool or prating sophist must, 
forsooth, be a doctor of divinity.” °° Stung by Catholic taunts that he had let 
loose a dissolvent anarchy of creeds and morals, he concluded, with the Church, 
that social order required some cloture to debate, some recognized authority to 
serve as “an anchor of faith.” What should that authority be? The Church 
answered, the Church, for only a living organism could adjust itself and its 
Scriptures to inescapable change. No, said Luther; the sole and final authority 
should be the Bible itself, since all acknowledge it to be the Word of God. 

In the thirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, in this infallible book, he found an 
explicit command, allegedly from the mouth of God, to put heretics to death: 
“Neither shalt thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou conceal him,” even though it 
be “thy brother, or thy son, or the wife of thy bosom... but thou shalt surely kill 
him, thy hand shall be the first upon him to put him to death.” On that awful 
warrant the Church had acted in annihilating the Albigensians in the thirteenth 
century; that divine imprecation had been made a certificate of authority for the 
burnings of the Inquisition. Despite the violence of Luther’s speech he never 
rivaled the severity of the Church in dealing with dissent; but he proceeded, 
within the area and limits of his power, to silence it as peaceably as he could. In 
1525 he invoked the aid of existing censorship regulations in Saxony and 


Brandenburg to stamp out the “pernicious doctrines” of the Anabaptists and the 
Zwinglians.°9 In 1530, in his commentary on the Eighty-second Psalm, he 
advised governments to put to death all heretics who preached sedition or against 
private property, and “those who teach against a manifest article of the faith .... 
like the articles children learn in the creed, as, for example, if anyone should 
teach that Christ was not God but a mere man.”©9 Sebastian Franck thought there 
was more freedom of speech and belief among the Turks than in the Lutheran 
states, and Leo Jud, the Zwinglian, joined Carlstadt in calling Luther another 
pope. We should note, however, that toward the end of his life Luther returned to 
his early feeling for toleration. In his last sermon he advised abandonment of all 
attempts to destroy heresy by force; Catholics and Anabaptists must be borne 
with patiently till the Last Judgment, when Christ will take care of them.®! 

Other reformers rivaled or surpassed Luther in hounding heresy. Bucer of 
Strasbourg urged the civil authorities in Protestant states to extirpate all who 
professed a “false” religion; such men, he said, are worse than murderers; even 
their wives and children and cattle should be destroyed.62 The comparatively 
gentle Melanchthon accepted the chairmanship of the secular inquisition that 
suppressed the Anabaptists of Germany with imprisonment or death. “Why 
should we pity such men more than God does?” he asked, for he was convinced 
that God had destined all Anabaptists to hell.6¢ He recommended that the 
rejection of infant baptism, or of original sin, or of the Real Presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist, should be punished as capital crimes.64 He insisted on the death 
penalty for a sectarian who thought that heathens might be saved, or for another 
who doubted that belief in Christ as the Redeemer could change a naturally 
sinful into a righteous man.6° He applauded, as we shall see, the execution of 
Servetus. He asked the state to compel all the people to attend Protestant 
religious services regularly.©6 He demanded the suppression of all books that 
opposed or hindered Lutheran teaching; so the writings of Zwingli and his 
followers were formally placed on the index of prohibited books in 
Wittenberg.°” Whereas Luther was content with the expulsion of Catholics from 
regions governed by Lutheran princes, Melanchthon favored corporal penalties. 
Both agreed that the civil power was in duty bound to promulgate and uphold 
“the law of God”—i.e., Lutheranism.®8 Luther, however, counseled that where 
two sects existed in a state the minority should yield to the majority: in a 
predominantly Catholic principality the Protestants should yield and emigrate; in 
a prevailingly Protestant province the Catholics should give way and depart; if 
they resisted, they should be effectively chastised.®9 

The Protestant authorities, following Catholic precedents, accepted the 
obligation of maintaining religious conformity. At Augsburg (January 18, 1537) 


the town council issued a decree forbidding the Catholic worship, and banishing, 
after eight days, all who would not accept the new faith. At the expiration of the 
period of grace the council sent soldiers to take possession of all churches and 
monasteries; altars and statues were removed, and priests, monks, and nuns were 
banished.7° Frankfurt-am-Main promulgated a similar ordinance; and the seizure 
of Catholic church properties, and the suppression of Catholic services, spread 
through the states controlled by Protestants.7! Censorship of the press, already 
established in Catholic areas, was adopted by the Protestants; so Elector John of 
Saxony, at the request of Luther and Melanchthon, promulgated (1528) an edict 
that prohibited the publication, sale, or reading of Zwinglian or Anabaptist 
literature, or the preaching or teaching of their doctrines; “and anyone who is 
aware of such being done by anybody, whether a stranger or an acquaintance, 
must give information to the... magistrates of the place, in order that the offender 
may be taken up in due time and punished.... Those who are aware of such 
breeches of the orders... and do not give information, shall be punished by loss 
of life or property.”72 

Excommunication, like censorship, was adopted by the Protestants from the 
Catholics. The Augsburg Confession of 1530 proclaimed the right of the 
Lutheran Church to excommunicate any member who should reject a 
fundamental Lutheran’ doctrine.”?? Luther explained that “although 
excommunication in popedom has been and is shamefully abused, and made a 
mere torment, yet we must not suffer it to fall, but make right use of it, as Christ 
commanded.”’74 


Hl. THE HUMANISTS AND THE REFORMATION 


The intolerant dogmatism of the Reformers, their violence of speech, their 
sectarian fragmentation and animosities, their destruction of religious art, their 
predestinarian theology, their indifference to secular learning, their renewed 
emphasis on demons and hell, their concentration on personal salvation in a life 
beyond the grave—all these shared in alienating the humanists from the 
Reformation. Humanism was a pagan reversion to classical culture; 
Protestantism was a pious return to gloomy Augustine, to early Christianity, 
even to Old Testament Judaism; the long contest between Hellenism and 
Hebraism was renewed. The humanists had made remarkable headway within 
the Catholic fold; in Nicholas V and Leo X they had captured the papacy; popes 
had not only tolerated but protected them, and had helped them to recover lost 


treasures of classic literature and art—all on the tacit understanding that their 
writings would be addressed, presumably in Latin, to the educated classes, and 
would not upset the orthodoxy of the people. Disturbed now in this cozy entente, 
the humanists found that Teutonic Europe cared less for them and their 
aristocratic culture than for the soul-warming talk of the new vernacular 
preachers about God and hell and individual salvation. They laughed at the 
passionate debates of Luther and Eck, Luther and Carlstadt, Luther and Zwingli, 
as battles over issues that they had thought long dead or courteously forgotten. 
They had no taste for theology; heaven and hell had become myths to them, less 
real than the mythology of Greece and Rome. Protestantism, as they saw it, was 
treason to the Renaissance, was restoring all the supernaturalism, irrationalism, 
and diabolism that had darkened the medieval mind; this, they felt, was not 
progress but reaction; it was the resubjection of the emancipated mind to the 
primitive myths of the populace. They resented Luther’s vituperation of reason, 
his exaltation of a faith that was now to be dogmatically defined by Protestant 
popelets or potentates. And what remained of that human dignity which Pico 
della Mirandola had so nobly described, if everything that happened on the earth 
—every heroism, every sacrifice, every advance in human decency and worth— 
was merely the mechanical fulfillment, by helpless and meaningless men, of 
God’s foreknowledge and inescapable decrees? 

Humanists who had criticized, but never left, the Church—Wimpheling, 
Beatus Rhenanus, Thomas Murner, Sebastian Brant—now hastened to confirm 
their loyalty. Many humanists who had applauded Luther’s initial rebellion as 
the wholesome correction of a shameful abuse drew away from him as Protestant 
theology and polemics took form. Willibald Pirkheimer, Hellenist and statesman, 
who had so openly supported Luther that he had been excommunicated in the 
first draft of the bull Exsurge Domine, was shocked by Luther’s violence of 
speech, and dissociated himself from the revolt. In 1529, while still critical of the 
Church, he wrote: 


I do not deny that at the beginning all Luther’s acts did not seem to 
be vain, since no good man could be pleased with all those errors and 
impostures that had accumulated gradually in Christianity. So, with 
others, I hoped that some remedy might be applied to such great evils; 
but I was cruelly deceived. For, before the former errors had been 
extirpated, far more intolerable ones crept in, compared with which the 
others seemed child’s play.... Things have come to a pass that the 
popish scoundrels are made to appear virtuous by the Evangelical 


ones.... . Luther, with his shameless, ungovernable tongue, must have 
lapsed into insanity, or been inspired by the Evil Spirit.”5 


Mutianus agreed. He had hailed Luther as the “morning star of Wittenberg”; 
soon he was complaining that Luther “had all the fury of a maniac.”76 Crotus 
Rubianus, who had opened a path for Luther by the Letters of Obscure Men, fled 
back to the Church in 1521. Reuchlin sent Luther a courteous letter, and 
prevented Eck from burning Luther’s books in Ingolstadt; but he scolded his 
nephew Melanchthon for adopting the Lutheran theology, and he died in the 
arms of the Church. Johannes Dobenek Cochlaeus, at first for Luther, turned 
against him in 1522, and addressed to him a letter of reproach: 


Do you suppose that we wish to excuse or defend the sins and 
wickedness of the clergy? God save us!—we would far rather help you 
to root them out, as far as it can be done legitimately.... . But Christ 
does not teach such methods as you are carrying on so offensively with 
“Antichrist,” “brothels,” “Devil’s nests,” “cesspools,” and other 
unheard-of terms of abuse, not to speak of your threatenings of sword, 
bloodshed, and murder. O Luther, you were never taught this method 
of working by Christ!77 


The humanists of Germany had perhaps forgotten the scurrility of their Italian 
predecessors—Filelfo, Poggio, and many more—which had set a pace for 
Luther’s contumelious pen. But the style of Luther’s warfare was only the 
surface of their indictment. They noted—as Luther noted—a deterioration of 
morals and manners in Germany, and ascribed it to the disruption of 
ecclesiastical authority, and the Lutheran discounting of “good works” as a merit 
for salvation. They were hurt by the Protestant derogation of learning, 
Carlstadt’s equating of pundit and peasant, Luther’s slighting of scholarship and 
erudition. Erasmus voiced the general view of the humanists—and here 
Melanchthon sadly concurred7®—that wherever Lutheranism triumphed, letters 
(i.e., education and literature) declined.”? The Protestants retorted that this was 
merely because learning, to the humanist, meant chiefly the study of pagan 
classics and history. For a generation the books and pamphlets of religious 
polemics so absorbed the mind and presses of Germany and Switzerland that 
nearly every other form of literature (except the satire) lost its audience. 
Publishing firms like Froben’s in Basel and the Atlansee in Vienna found so few 
purchasers for the learned works that they had issued at great cost that they 
verged on bankruptcy.80 Rival fanaticisms stifled the young German 


Renaissance, and the trend of Renaissance Christianity toward reconciliation 
with paganism came to an end. 

Some humanists, like Eoban Hess and Ulrich von Hutten, remained faithful to 
the Reformation. Hess wandered from post to post, returned to Erfurt to find the 
university deserted (1533), and died professing poetry at Marburg (1540). 
Hutten, after the fall of Sickingen, fled to Switzerland, robbing for his food on 
the way.®! Destitute and diseased, he sought out Erasmus at Basel (1522), 
though he had publicly branded the humanist as a coward for not joining the 
Reformers.®2 Erasmus refused to see him, alleging the inadequacy of his stove to 
warm Hutten’s bones. The poet now composed An Expostulation denouncing 
Erasmus as a chicken-hearted renegade; he offered to withhold it from 
publication if Erasmus would pay him; Erasmus balked, and urged upon Hutten 
the wisdom of settling their differences peaceably. But Hutten had allowed the 
manuscript of his lampoon to circulate privately; it came to Erasmus’ 
knowledge, and moved him to join the clergy of Basel in urging the city council 
to banish the irascible satirist. Hutten sent the Expostulation to the press, and 
moved to Mulhouse. There a mob gathered to attack his refuge; he fled again, 
and was taken in by Zwingli at Zurich (June 1533). “Behold,” said the Reformer, 
here more humane than the humanist, “behold this destroyer, the terrible Hutten, 
whom we see so fond of the people and of children! This mouth, which blew 
storms upon the pope, breathes nothing but gentleness and goodness.”®3 
Meanwhile Erasmus replied to the Expostulation in a hastily written Spongia 
Erasmi adversus aspergines Hutteni (Erasmus’ Sponge on Hutten’s Aspersions); 
and he wrote to the town council of Zurich protesting against the “lies” Hutten 
had told of him, and recommending the poet’s banishment.®4 But Hutten was 
now dying; the war of ideas and the ravages of syphilis had exhausted him. He 
breathed his last (August 29, 1523) on an island in the Lake of Zurich, being 
thirty-five years old, and possessing nothing but his clothes and a pen. 


IV. ERASMUS APPENDIX: 1517-36 


The reaction of Erasmus to the Reformation provides a living debate among 
historians and philosoohers. Which method was the better for mankind— 
Luther’s direct attack upon the Church, or Erasmus’ policy of peaceful 
compromise and piecemeal reform? The answers almost define two types of 
personality: “tough-minded” warriors of action and will, “tenderminded” 
compromisers given to feeling and thought. Luther was basically a man of 


action; his thoughts were decisions, his books were deeds. His thinking was 
early medieval in content, early modern in result; his courage and decisiveness, 
rather than his theology, co-operated with nationalism to establish the modern 
age. Luther spoke in masculinely vigorous German to the German people, and 
aroused a nation to overthrow an international power; Erasmus wrote in 
femininely graceful Latin for an international audience, a cosmopolitan elite of 
university graduates. He was too sensitive to be a man of action; he praised and 
longed for peace while Luther waged and relished war. He was a master of 
moderation, deprecating intemperance and extravagance. He fled from action 
into thought, from rash certainties into cautious doubt. He knew too much to see 
truth or error all on one side; he saw both sides, tried to bring them together, and 
was crushed in between. 

He applauded Luther’s Theses. In March 1518, he sent copies of them to 
Colet and More, and wrote to Colet: “The Roman Curia has cast aside all shame. 
What is more impudent than these indulgences?”8> In October he wrote to 
another friend: 


I hear that Luther is approved by all good men, but it is said that his 
writings are unequal. I think his Theses will please all, except a few 
about purgatory, which they who make their living from it don’t want 
taken from them.... I perceive that the monarchy of the Roman high 
priest (as that see now is) is the plague of Christendom, though it is 
praised through thick and thin by shameless preachers. Yet I hardly 
know whether it is expedient to touch this open sore, for that is the 
duty of princes; but I fear that they conspire with the pontiff for part of 
the spoils.86 


For the most part Erasmus lived now in Louvain. He shared in founding at the 
university the Collegium Trilingue, with professorships in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. In 1519 Charles V gave him a pension. Erasmus made it a condition of 
acceptance that he was to keep his independence of body and mind; but if he was 
human this pension, added to those that he was receiving from Archbishop 
Warham and Lord Mountjoy, must have played some part in molding his attitude 
toward the Reformation. 

As Luther’s revolt passed from criticism of indulgences to rejection of papacy 
and councils, Erasmus hesitated. He had hoped that Church reform could be 
advanced by appealing to the good will of the humanist pope. He still revered 
the Church as (it seemed to him) an irreplaceable foundation of social order and 
individual morality; and though he believed that the orthodox theology was shot 


through with nonsense, he had no trust in the wisdom of private or popular 
judgment to develop a more beneficent ritual or creed; the progress of reason 
could come only through the percolation of enlightenment from the instructed 
few to the emulous many. He acknowledged his share in opening a path for 
Luther; his own Praise of Folly was at that moment circulating by the thousands 
throughout Europe, pointing scorn at monks and theologians, and giving sharp 
point to Luther’s blunt tirades. When the monks and theologians charged him 
with laying the egg that Luther hatched, he answered, wryly: “Yes, but the egg I 
laid was a hen, whereas Luther has hatched a gamecock.”8” Luther himself had 
read the Praise of Folly, and nearly everything else published by Erasmus, and 
he told his friends that he was merely giving more direct form to what the 
famous humanist had said or hinted for many years past. On March 18, 1519, he 
wrote to Erasmus humbly and reverently, soliciting his friendship and, by 
implication, his support. 

Erasmus had now to make one of the pivotal decisions of his life, and either 
horn of the dilemma seemed fatal. If he renounced Luther he would be called a 
coward. If he associated himself with Luther in rejecting the Roman Church he 
would not merely forfeit three pensions and the protection that Leo X had given 
him against obscurantist theologians; he would have to abandon his own plan 
and strategy of Church reform through the improvement of minds and morals in 
influential men. Already he had (he thought) made real progress on this line with 
the Pope, Archbishop Warham, Bishop Fisher, Dean Colet, Thomas More, 
Francis I, Charles V. These men, of course, would never consent to renounce the 
Church; they would shrink from disrupting an institution which in their view was 
inextricably allied with princely government in maintaining social stability; but 
they could be enlisted in a campaign to reduce the superstitions and horrors in 
the prevailing cult, to cleanse and educate the clergy, to control and subordinate 
the monks, and to protect intellectual freedom for the progress of the mind. To 
exchange that program for a violent division of Christendom into warring halves, 
and for a theology of predestination and the unimportance of good works, would 
seem to these men, and seemed to Erasmus, the way to madness. 

He hoped that peace might still be restored if all parties would lower their 
voices. In February 1519, he advised Froben to publish no more of Luther’s 
works, as being too inflammatory.®® In April he wrote to Elector Frederick 
encouraging him to protect Luther as more sinned against than sinning.®9 Finally 
(May 30) he answered Luther: 


Dearest brother in Christ, your epistle, showing the keenness of 
your mind and breathing a Christian spirit, was most pleasant to me. 


I cannot tell you what a commotion your books are raising here. 
These men cannot by any means be disabused of the suspicion that 
your works are written by my aid, and that I am, as they call it, the 
standard-bearer of your party.... I have testified to them that you are 
entirely unknown to me, that I have not read your books, and neither 
approve nor disapprove of your writings, but that they should read 
them before they speak so loudly. I suggested, too, that the subjects on 
which you have written are not of a sort to be declaimed from pulpits, 
and that as your character was admitted to be spotless, denouncing and 
cursing were not precisely in place. It was of no use; they are as mad 
as ever.... I am myself the chief object of animosity. The bishops 
generally are on my side..... 

For yourself, you have good friends in England, even among the 
greatest persons there. You have friends here too—me in particular. As 
to me, my business is with literature. I confine myself to it as far as I 
can, and keep aloof from other quarrels; but generally I think courtesy 
to opponents is more effective than violence.... It might be wiser of 
you to denounce those who misuse the Pope’s authority than to 
censure the Pope himself. So also with kings and princes. Old 
institutions cannot be rooted up in an instant. Quiet argument may do 
more than wholesale condemnation. Avoid all appearance of sedition. 
Keep cool. Do not get angry. Do not hate anybody. Do not be excited 
over the noise you have made. I have looked into your Commentary on 
the Psalms, and am much pleased with it.... . Christ give you His spirit, 
for His own glory and the world’s good.99 


Despite this cautious ambivalence the theologians of Louvain continued to 
attack Erasmus as the fountainhead of the Lutheran flood. On October 8, 1520, 
Aleander arrived, posted the papal bull excommunicating Luther, and scored 
Erasmus as a secret fomenter of the revolt. The pundits accepted Aleander’s 
lead, and expelled Erasmus from the Louvain faculty (October 9,1520). He 
moved to Cologne, and there, as we have seen, defended Luther in conference 
with Frederick of Saxony (November 5). On December 5 he sent to the Elector a 
statement known as the Axiomata Erasmi, to the effect that Luther’s request to 
be tried by impartial judges was reasonable; that good men and lovers of the 
Gospel were those who had taken least offense at Luther; that the world was 
thirsting for evangelical truth (i.e., truth based solely on the Gospel); and that 
such a mood, so widely spread, could not be suppressed.9! With the Dominican 
Johann Faber he composed a memorial to Charles V, recommending that 


Charles, Henry VIH, and Louis II of Hungary should appoint an impartial 
tribunal to try Luther’s case. In a letter to Cardinal Campeggio (December 6) he 
urged justice for Luther: 


I perceived that the better a man was, the less he was Luther’s 
enemy.... A few persons only were clamoring at him in alarm for their 
own pockets.... No one has yet answered him or pointed out his 
faults.... How, while there are persons calling themselves bishops .... 
whose moral character is abominable, can it be right to persecute a 
man of unblemished life, in whose writings distinguished and excellent 
persons have found so much to admire? The object has been simply to 
destroy him and his books out of mind and memory, and it can only be 
done when he is proved wrong..... 

If we want truth, every man ought to be free to say what he thinks 
without fear. If the advocates of one side are to be rewarded with 
miters, and the advocates on the other with rope or stake, truth will not 
be heard.... Nothing could have been more invidious or unwise than 
the Pope’s bull. It was unlike Leo X, and those who were sent to 
publish it only made things worse. It is dangerous, however, for 
secular princes to oppose the papacy, and I am not likely to be braver 
than princes, especially when I can do nothing. The corruption of the 
Roman court may require reform extensive and immediate, but I and 
the like of me are not called on to take a work like that upon 
themselves. I would rather see things left as they are than see a 
revolution that may lead to one knows not what.... You may assure 
yourself that Erasmus has been, and always will be, a faithful subject 
of the Roman See. But I think, and many will think with me, that there 
would be a better chance of a settlement if there were less ferocity, if 
the management should be placed in the hands of men of weight and 
learning, if the Pope would follow his own disposition and would not 
let himself be influenced by others.92 


Luther made it more and more difficult for Erasmus to intercede for him, 
since with each month the violence of his speech increased, until in July 1520, 
he invited his readers to wash their hands in the blood of bishops and cardinals. 
When news came that Luther had publicly burned Leo’s bull of 
excommunication, Erasmus confessed himself shocked. On January 15,1521, the 
Pope sent him a letter expressing pleasure in his loyalty; at the same time Leo 
sent instructions to Aleander to treat the humanist with every courtesy. As the 


Diet of Worms approached, a German prince asked Erasmus to come to Luther’s 
help, but he replied that it was too late. He regretted Luther’s refusal to submit; 
such submission, he thought, would have furthered the movement for reform; 
now he feared civil war. In February 1521, he wrote to a friend: 


Everyone confessed that the Church suffered under the tyranny of 
certain men, and many were taking counsel to remedy this state of 
affairs. Now this man has arisen to treat the matter in such a way... that 
no one dares to defend even what he has said well. Six months ago I 
warmed him to beware of hatred. The Babylonian Captivity has 
alienated many from him, and he daily puts forth more atrocious 
things.93 


Luther now abandoned hope of Erasmus’ support, and put him aside as a 
cowardly pacifist who “thinks that all can be accomplished with civility and 
benevolence.”94 At the same time, and despite Leo’s instructions, Aleander and 
the Louvain theologians continued to attack Erasmus as a secret Lutheran. 
Disgusted, he moved to Basel (November 15, 1521), where he hoped to forget 
the young Reformation in the old Renaissance. Basel was the citadel of Swiss 
humanism. Here labored Beatus Rhenanus, who edited Tacitus and Pliny the 
Younger, discovered Velleius Paterculus, and superintended the printing of 
Erasmus’ New Testament. Here were printers and publishers who were also 
scholars, like Hans Amerbach and that saint among publishers, Johann 
Froben(ius), who wore himself out over his presses and texts, and (said Erasmus) 
“left his family more honor than fortune.” 95 Here Diirer lived for years; here 
Holbein made breath-taking portraits of Froben and Bonifacius Amerbach—who 
gathered the art collection now in the Basel Museum. Seven years before, on an 
earlier visit, Erasmus had described the circle with fond exaggeration: 


I seem to be living in some charming sanctuary of the Muses, where 
a multitude of learned persons .. . appears as a matter of course. No 
one is ignorant of Latin, none of Greek; most of them know Hebrew. 
This one excels in the study of history, that one is deeply versed in 
theology, one is skilled in mathematics, another is a student of 
antiquity, another is learned in the law. Certainly up to this time it has 
never been my good fortune to live in such an accomplished society... 
What a sincere friendship prevails among them all, what cheerfulness, 
what concord! 96 


Living with Froben, Erasmus acted as literary adviser, wrote prefaces, edited 
the Fathers. Holbein made famous portraits of him at Basel (1523—24). One is 
still there; another was sent to Archbishop Warham, and is now in the Earl of 
Radnor’s collection; the third, in the Louvre, is Holbein’s masterpiece. Standing 
at a table writing, wrapped in a heavy fur-trimmed coat, hooded with a beret 
covering half of each ear, the greatest of the humanists betrays in his premature 
age (he was now fifty-seven) the toll taken by ill health, a peripatetic life of 
controversy, and the spiritual loneliness and grief brought on by his attempt to be 
fair to both sides in the dogmatic conflicts of his time. Disheveled strays of 
white hair emerge from the beret. Grim, thin lips; features refined but strong; a 
sharp, ferreting nose; heavy eyelids almost closed on tired eyes; here, in one of 
the greatest of all portraits, is the Renaissance slain by the Reformation. 

On December 1, 1522, the new pope, Adrian VI, wrote to Erasmus in terms 
suggestive of the extraordinary influence with which both sides credited him: 


It lies with you, God helping, to recover those who have been 
seduced by Luther from the right road, and to hold up those who still 
stand.... I need not tell you with what joy I shall receive back these 
heretics without need to smite them with the rod of the Imperial law. 
You know how far are such rough methods from my own nature. I am 
still as you knew me when we were students together. Come to me in 
Rome. You will find here the books which you will need. You will 
have myself and other learned men to consult with; and if you will do 
what I ask you shall have no cause for regret.97 


After a preliminary exchange of letters pledging each other to secrecy, Erasmus 
opened his heart to the Pope: 


Your Holiness requires my advice, and you wish to see me. I would 
go to you with pleasure if my health allowed.... As to writing against 
Luther, I have not learning enough. You think my words will have 
authority. Alas, my popularity, such as I had, is turned to hatred. Once 
I was Prince of Letters, Star of Germany .... High Priest of Learning, 
Champion of a Purer Theology. The note is altered now. One party 
says I agree with Luther because I do not oppose him; the other finds 
fault with me because I oppose him.... At Rome and in Brabant I am 
called heretic, heresiarch, schismatic. I entirely disagree with Luther. 
They quote this and that to show we are alike. I could find a hundred 


passages where St. Paul seems to teach the doctrines which they 
condemn in Luther..... 

Those counsel you best who advise gentle measures. The monks 
Atlases they call themselves of a tottering Church—estrange those 
who would be its supporters.... Some think there is no remedy but 
force. That is not my opinion... there would be frightful bloodshed. 
The question is not what heresy deserves, but how to deal with it 
wisely.... For myself, I should say, discover the roots of the disease. 
Clean out those to begin with. Punish no one. Let what has taken place 
be regarded as a chastisement sent by Providence, and grant a general 
amnesty. If God forgives my sins, God’s vicar may forgive. The 
magistrates may prevent revolutionary violence. If possible, there 
should be a check on the printing presses. Then let the world know and 
see that you mean in earnest to reform the abuses which are justly 
cried out against. If your Holiness desires to know what are the roots 
to which I refer, send persons whom you can trust to every part of 
Latin Christendom. Let them consult the wisest men they can find in 
the different countries; and you will soon know.9 


Poor Adrian, whose good intentions outran his powers, died brokenhearted in 
1523. His successor, Clement VII. continued to urge Erasmus to enter the lists 
against Luther. When finally the scholar yielded, it was with no personal attack 
on Luther, no general indictment of the Reformation, but by an objective and 
mannerly discussion of free will (De libero arbitrio, 1524). He admitted that he 
could not fathom the mystery of moral freedom, nor reconcile it with divine 
omniscience and omnipotence. But no humanist could accept the doctrines of 
predestination and determinism without sacrificing the dignity and value of man 
or of human life: here was another basic cleavage between the Reformation and 
the Renaissance. To Erasmus it seemed obvious that a God who punished sins 
that His creatures as made by Him could not help committing, was an immoral 
monster unworthy of worship or praise; and to ascribe such conduct to Christ’s 
“Father in heaven” would be the direst blasphemy. On Luther’s assumptions the 
worst criminal would be an innocent martyr, fated to sin by an act of God, and 
then condemned by divine vengeance to eternal suffering. How could a believer 
in predestination make any creative effort, or labor to improve the condition of 
mankind? Erasmus confessed that a man’s moral choice is fettered by a thousand 
circumstances over which he has had no control; yet man’s consciousness 
persists in affirming some measure of freedom, without which he would be a 
meaningless automaton. In any case, Erasmus concluded, let us admit our 


ignorance, our incapacity to reconcile moral freedom with divine prescience or 
omnipresent causality; let us postpone the solution to the Last Judgment; but 
meanwhile let us shun any hypothesis that makes man a puppet, and God a 
tyrant crueler than any in history. 

Clement VII sent Erasmus 200 florins ($5,000?) on receiving the treatise. 
Most Catholics were disappointed by the conciliatory and philosophical tone of 
the book; they had hoped for an exhilarating declaration of war. Melanchthon, 
who had expressed predestinarian views in his Loci communes, was favorably 
impressed by Erasmus’ argument, and omitted the doctrine in later editions; 99 
he, too, still hoped for peace. But Luther, in a delayed response entitled De servo 
arbitrio (1525), defended predestination uncompromisingly: 


The human will is like a beast of burden. If God mounts it, it wishes 
and goes as God wills; if Satan mounts it, it wishes and goes as Satan 
wills. Nor can it choose its rider.... The riders contend for its 
possession.... God foresees, foreordains, and accomplishes all things 
by an unchanging, eternal, and efficacious will. By this thunderbolt 
free will sinks shattered in the dust.100 


It is significant of the sixteenth-century mood that Luther rejected free will not, 
as some eighteenth-century thinkers would do, because it ran counter to a 
universal reign of law and causality, nor, as many in the nineteenth century 
would do, because heredity, environment, and circumstance seemed to 
determine, like another trinity, the desires that seem to determine the will. He 
rejected free will on the ground that God’s omnipotence makes Him the real 
cause of all events and all actions, and that consequently it is He, and not our 
virtue or our sins, Who decides our salvation or damnation. Luther faces the 
bitterness of his logic manfully: 


Common sense and natural reason are highly offended that God by 
His mere will deserts, hardens, and damns, as if He delighted in sin 
and in such eternal torments, He Who is said to be of such mercy and 
goodness. Such a concept of God seems wicked, cruel, and intolerable, 
and by it many men have bee revolted in all ages. I myself was once 
offended to the very depth of the abyss of desperation, so that I wished 
that I had never been created. There is no use trying to get away from 
this by ingenious distinctions. Natural reason, however much it is 
offended, must admit the consequences of the omniscience and 
omnipotence of God.... If it is difficult to believe in God’s mercy and 


goodness when He damns those who do not deserve it, we must recall 
that if God’s justice could be recognized as just by human 
comprehension, it would not be divine.101 


Typical again of the age was the wide sale that this treatise On the Slave Will 
had in the seven Latin and two vernacular editions that were called for within a 
year. In the sequel this proved the great source book of Protestant theology; here 
Calvin found the doctrine of predestination, election, and reprobation which he 
transmitted to France, Holland, Scotland, England, and America. Erasmus 
answered Luther in two minor tracts, Hyperaspistes (The Defender) I and II 
(1526-27), but contemporary opinion gave the Reformer the better of the 
argument. 

Even at this stage Erasmus continued his efforts for peace. To his 
correspondents he recommended tolerance and courtesy. He thought that the 
Church should permit clerical marriage and communion in both kinds; that she 
should yield some of her vast properties to lay authorities and uses; and that such 
divisive questions as predestination, free will, and the Real Presence should be 
left undefined, open to diverse interpretations.!92 He advised Duke George of 
Saxony to treat the Anabaptists humanely; “it is not just to punish with fire any 
error whatever, unless there be joined to it sedition or some other crime such as 
the laws punish with death.” 103 This was in 1524; in 1533, however, moved by 
friendship or senility, he defended the imprisonment of heretics by Thomas 
More.104 In Spain, where some humanists had become Erasmians, the monks of 
the Inquisition began a systematic scrutiny of Erasmus’ works, with a view to 
having him condemned as a heretic (1527). Nevertheless he continued his 
criticism of monastic immorality and theological dogmatism as main 
provocatives of the Reformation. In 1528 he repeated the charge that “many 
convents, both of men and women, are public brothels,” and “in many 
monasteries the last virtue to be found is chastity.” 195 In 1532 he condemned the 
monks as importunate beggars, seducers of women, hounders of heretics, hunters 
of legacies, forgers of testimonials.19° He was all for reforming the Church while 
deprecating the Reformation. He could not bring himself to leave the Church, or 


to see her torn in half. “I endure the Church till the day I shall see a better one.” 
107 


He was dismayed when he heard of the sack of Rome by Protestant and 
Catholic troops in the service of the Emperor (1527); he had hoped that Charles 
would encourage Clement to compromise with Luther; now Pope and Emperor 
were at each other’s throats. A closer shock came when, in a pious riot, the 
reformers at Basel destroyed the images in the churches (1529). Only a year 


before, he himself had denounced the worship of images: “the people should be 
taught that these are no more than signs; it would be better if there were none at 
all, and prayer were addressed only to Christ. But in all things let there be 
moderation” !08: this was precisely, on this point, the position of Luther. But the 
incensed and senseless denudation of churches seemed to him an illiberal and 
barbarous reaction. He left Basel and moved to Freiburg-im-Breisgau, in 
Catholic Austrian territory. The city authorities received him with honors, and 
gave him the unfinished palace of Maximilian I for a residence. When the 
Imperial pension came too irregularly the Fuggers sent him whatever funds he 
needed. But the monks and theologians of Freiburg attacked him as a secret 
skeptic, and as the real cause of the turmoil in Germany. In 1535 he returned to 
Basel. A delegation of university professors went out to welcome him, and 
Jerome Froben, son of Johann, gave him rooms in his home. 

He was now sixty-nine, thin, with features drawn taut with age. He suffered 
from ulcers, diarrhea, pancreatitis, gout, stone, and frequent colds; note the 
swollen hands in Diirer’s drawing. In his final year he was confined to his 
rooms, often to his bed. Harassed with pain, and hearing almost daily of fresh 
attacks made upon him by Protestants and Catholics, he lost the habitual good 
cheer that had endeared him to his friends, and became morose. Yet, almost 
daily, letters of homage came to him from kings, prelates, statesmen, scholars, or 
financiers, and his dwelling was a goal of literary pilgrimage. On June 6, 1536, 
he was stricken with acute dysentery. He knew himself to be dying, but he did 
not ask for a priest or confessor, and passed away (June 12) without the 
sacraments of the Church, repeatedly invoking the names of Mary and Christ. 
Basel gave him a princely funeral and a tomb in the cathedral. The humanists, 
the printers, and the bishop of the city joined in erecting over his remains a stone 
slab, still in place, commemorating his “incomparable erudition in every branch 
of learning” His will left no legacy for religious purposes, but assigned sums for 
the care of the sick or the old, for providing dowries for poor girls, and for the 
education of promising youths. 

His standing with posterity fluctuated with the prestige of the Renaissance. 
Almost all parties, in the fever of religious revolution, called him a trimmer and 
a coward. The Reformers charged him with having led them to the brink, 
inspired them to jump, and then taken to his heels. At the Council of Trent he 
was branded as an impious heretic, and his works were forbidden to Catholic 
readers. As late as 1758 Horace Walpole termed him “a begging parasite, who 
had parts enough to discover the truth, and not courage enough to profess it.” 109 
Late in the nineteenth century, as the smoke of battle cleared, a learned and 
judicious Protestant historian mourned that the Erasmian conception of reform, 


“a scholar’s conception .... was soon interrupted and set aside by ruder and more 
drastic methods. Yet it may be questioned whether, after all, the slow way is not 
in the long run the surest, and whether any other agent of human progress can 
permanently be substituted for culture. The Reformation of the sixteenth century 
was Luther’s work; but if any fresh Reformation is .... coming, it can only be 
based on the principles of Erasmus.”!10 And a Catholic historian adds an almost 
rationalistic appreciation: “Erasmus belonged, intellectually, to a later and more 
scientific and rational age. The work which he had initiated, and which was 
interrupted by the Reformation troubles, was resumed at a more acceptable time 
by the scholarship of the seventeenth century.”11! Luther had to be; but when his 
work was done, and passion cooled, men would try again to catch the spirit of 
Erasmus and the Renaissance, and renew in patience and mutual tolerance the 
long, slow labor of enlightenment. 


CHAPTER XX 
The Faiths at War 
1525-60 


I. THE PROTESTANT ADVANCE: 1525-30 


Wat combination of forces and circumstances enabled nascent Protestantism 
to survive the hostility of both papacy and Empire? Mystical piety, Biblical 
studies, religious reform, intellectual development, Luther’s audacity, were not 
enough; they might have been diverted or controlled. Probably the economic 
factors were decisive: the desire to keep German wealth in Germany, to free 
Germany from papal or Italian domination, to transfer ecclesiastical property to 
secular uses, to repel Imperial encroachments upon the territorial, judicial, and 
financial authority of the German princes, cities, and states. Add certain political 
conditions that permitted the Protestant success. The Ottoman Empire, after 
conquering Constantinople and Egypt, was expanding dangerously in the 
Balkans and Africa, absorbing half of Hungary, besieging Vienna, and 
threatening to close the Mediterranean to Christian trade; Charles V and 
Archduke Ferdinand required a united Germany and Austria—Protestant as well 
as Catholic money and men—to resist this Moslem avalanche. The Emperor was 
usually engrossed in the affairs of Spain or Flanders or Italy, or in mortal 
conflict with Francis I of France; he had no time or funds for civil war in 
Germany. He agreed with his pensioner Erasmus that the Church badly needed 
reform; he was intermittently at odds with Clement VII and Paul III, even to 
allowing his army to sack Rome; only when Emperor and Pope were friends 
could they effectually combat the religious revolution. 

But by 1527 the Lutheran “heresy” had become orthodoxy in half of 
Germany. The cities found Protestantism profitable; “they do not care in the 
least about religion,’ mourned Melanchthon; “they are only anxious to get 
dominion into their hands, to be free from the control of the bishops”;! for a 
slight alteration in their theological garb they escaped from episcopal taxes and 
courts, and could appropriate pleasant parcels of ecclesiastical property.2 Yet an 
honest desire for a simpler and sincerer religion seems to have moved many 
citizens. At Magdeburg the members of St. Ulrich’s parish met in the churchyard 
and chose eight men who were to select the preacher and manage the affairs of 
the church (1524); soon all churches in the city were administering the Lord’s 


Supper in the Lutheran mode. Augsburg was so fervently Protestant that when 
Campeggio came there as papal legate the populace dubbed him Antichrist 
(1524). Most of Strasbourg accepted the new theology from Wolfgang Fabricius 
Capito (1523), and Martin Bucer, who succeeded him there, also converted Ulm. 
In Nuremberg great business leaders like Lazarus Spengler and Hieronymus 
Baumgdrtner won the city council to the Lutheran creed (1526); the 
Sebalduskirche and the Lorenzkirche transformed their ritual accordingly, while 
keeping their Catholic art. In Brunswick the writings of Luther were widely 
circulated; his hymns were publicly sung; his version of the New Testament was 
so earnestly studied that when a priest misquoted it he was corrected by the 
congregation; finally the city council ordered all clergymen to preach only what 
could be found in the Scriptures, to baptize in German, and to serve the 
sacrament in both forms (1528). By 1530 the new faith had won Hamburg, 
Bremen, Rostock, Ltibeck, Stralsund, Danzig, Dorpat, Riga, Reval, and almost 
all the Imperial cities of Swabia. Iconoclastic riots broke out in Augsburg, 
Hamburg, Brunswick, Stralsund. Probably some of this violence was a reaction 
against the ecclesiastical use of statues and paintings to inculcate ridiculous and 
lucrative legends. 

The princes, gladly adopting Roman law—which made the secular ruler 
omnipotent as delegate of the “sovereign people’—saw in Protestantism a 
religion that not only exalted the state but obeyed it; now they could be spiritual 
as well as temporal lords, and all the wealth of the Church could be theirs to 
administer or enjoy. John the Steadfast, who succeeded Frederick the Wise as 
Elector of Saxony (1525), definitely accepted the Lutheran faith, which 
Frederick had never done; and when John died (1532) his son John Frederick 
kept Electoral Saxony firmly Protestant. Philip the Magnanimous, Landgrave of 
Hesse, formed with John the League of Gotha and Torgau (1526) to protect and 
extend Lutheranism. Other princes fell in line: Ernest of Liineburg, Otto and 
Francis of Brunswick-Ltineburg, Henry of Mecklenburg, Ulrich of Wiirttemberg. 
Albert of Prussia, Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights, following Luther’s 
advice, abandoned his monastic vows, married, secularized the lands of his 
order, and made himself Duke of Prussia (1525). Luther saw himself, apparently 
by the mere force of his personality and eloquence, winning half of Germany. 

Since many monks and nuns now left their convents, and the public seemed 
unwilling to support the remainder, the Lutheran princes suppressed all 
monasteries in their territory except a few whose inmates had embraced the 
Protestant faith. The princes agreed to share the confiscated properties and 
revenues with the nobles, the cities, and some universities, but this pledge was 
very laxly redeemed. Luther inveighed against the application of ecclesiastical 


wealth to any but religious or educational purposes, and condemned the 
precipitate seizure of church buildings and lands by the nobility. A modest part 
of the spoils was yielded to schools and poor relief; the princes and nobles kept 
the rest. “Under cover of the Gospel,” wrote Melanchthon (1530), “the princes 
were only intent on the plunder of the churches.” 3 

For good or evil, for spiritual or material ends, the great transformation 
progressed. Whole provinces—East Friesland, Silesia, Schleswig, Holstein— 
went over almost unanimously to Protestantism; nothing could better show how 
moribund Catholicism had there become. Where priests survived, they continued 
their support of concubines,* and clamored for permission to marry legally as the 
Lutheran clergy were doing.° Archduke Ferdinand reported to the Pope that the 
desire for marriage was almost universal among the Catholic secular clergy, that 
out of a hundred pastors scarcely one was not openly or secretly married; and 
Catholic princes pleaded with the papacy that the abolition of celibacy had 
become a moral necessity.® A loyal Catholic complained (1524) that the bishops, 
with revolution on their doorsteps, went on with their Lucullan feasts;” and a 
Catholic historian, speaking of Albrecht, Archbishop of Mainz, describes “the 
luxuriously furnished apartments which this unholy prince of the Church used 
for secret intercourse with his mistress.” 8 “Everybody,” says the same historian, 
“had become so hostile to priests that these were mocked and annoyed wherever 
they went.” 9 “The people everywhere,” wrote Erasmus (January 31, 1530), “are 
for the new doctrines.” 10 This was true, however, only in northern Germany; 
and even there Duke George of Saxony and Elector Joachim of Brandenburg 
were resolutely Catholic. Southern and western Germany—which had been part 
of the ancient Roman Empire, and had received some Latin culture—remained 
for the most part loyal to the Church; the gemiitlich South preferred the gaily 
colorful and sexually lenient ways of Catholicism to the predestinarian stoicism 
of the North. The powerful elector-archbishops of Mainz, Trier, and (till 1543) 
Cologne kept their regions predominantly Catholic; and Pope Adrian VI saved 
Bavaria by granting its dukes, for their secular uses, a fifth of ecclesiastical 
income in their state. A similar grant of Church revenues appeased Ferdinand in 
Austria. 

Hungary entered vitally into the drama. The premature accession of Louis II 
at the age of ten (1516), and his premature death, were formative elements in the 
Hungarian tragedy. Even his birth was premature; the medicos of his time barely 
saved the frail infant by enclosing it in the warm carcasses of animals 
slaughtered to give it heat. Louis grew into a handsome youth, kindly and 
generous, but given to extravagance and festivities on meager resources amid a 
corrupt and incompetent court. When Sultan Suleiman sent an ambassador to 


Buda the nobles refused to receive him, dragged him around the country, cut off 
his nose and ears, and turned him back to his master.!! The infuriated Sultan 
invaded Hungary, and seized two of its most vital strongholds—Szabacs and 
Belgrade (1521). After long delays, and amid the treason or cowardice of his 
nobles, Louis raised an army of 25,000 men, and marched out with mad heroism 
to face 100,000 Turks on a field near Mohacs (August 30, 1526). The 
Hungarians were slaughtered almost to a man, and Louis himself was drowned 
in stumbling flight. Suleiman entered Buda in triumph; his army sacked and 
burned the handsome capital, destroyed all its major buildings except the royal 
palace, and gave to the flames most of Matthias Corvinus’s precious library. The 
victorious host spread over the eastern half of Hungary, burning and pillaging, 
and Suleiman drove 100,000 Christian captives before him to Constantinople. 

The surviving magnates divided into hostile factions. One group, judging 
resistance impossible, chose John Zapolya as king, and authorized him to sign a 
submissive peace; Suleiman allowed him to reign in Buda as his vassal, but the 
eastern half of Hungary remained in effect under Turkish domination till 1686. 
Another faction united with the nobles of Bohemia to give the crown of both 
Hungary and Bohemia to Ferdinand, in the hope of securing the aid of the Holy 
Roman Empire and the powerful Hapsburg family. When Suleiman returned to 
the attack (1529), marching 135 miles from Buda along the Danube to the gates 
of Vienna, Ferdinand successfully defended his capital. But during those critical 
years Charles V had been forced to humor the Protestants lest all Europe should 
fall to Islam. The westward advance of the Turks so obviously protected 
Protestantism that Philip of Hesse rejoiced at Turkish victories. When Suleiman, 
balked at Vienna, returned to Constantinople, Catholics and Protestants were 
free to renew their struggle for the soul of Germany. 


Il. ‘THE DIETS DISAGREE: 1526-41 


As internal liberty varies (other things equal) with external security, 
Protestantism, during its safe period, indulged in the sectarian fragmentation that 
seemed inherent in the principles of private judgment and the supremacy of 
conscience. Already in 1525 Luther wrote: “There are nowadays almost as many 
sects and creeds as there are heads.” 12 Melanchthon was kept grievously busy 
moderating his master and finding ambiguous formulas for reconciling 
contradictory certitudes. Catholics pointed gleefully to the mutually 
recriminating Protestant factions, and predicted that freedom of interpretation 


and belief would lead to religious anarchy, moral disintegration, and a 
skepticism abominable to Protestants as well as Catholics.13 In 1525 three artists 
were banished from Protestant Nuremberg for questioning the divine authorship 
of the Bible, the Real Presence in the Eucharist, and the divinity of Christ. 

While Suleiman was preparing the campaign that cut Hungary in half, a Diet 
of German princes, prelates, and burghers met at Speyer (June 1526) to consider 
the demands of the Catholics that the Edict of Worms should be enforced, and 
the counterproposal of the Protestants that religion be left free until a general 
council under German auspices should adjudicate the disputes. The Protestants 
prevailed, and the concluding decree of this Diet ruled that—pending such a 
council—each German state, in religion, “should so live, rule, and bear itself as 
it thought it could answer to God and the Emperor”; that no one should be 
punished for past offenses against the Edict of Worms; and that the Word of God 
should be preached by all parties, none interfering with the others. The 
Protestants interpreted this “Recess of Speyer’! as sanctioning the establishment 
of Lutheran churches, the religious autonomy of each territorial prince, and the 
prohibition of the Mass in Lutheran areas. The Catholics rejected these 
assumptions, but the Emperor, embroiled with the Pope, accepted them for the 
time being; and Ferdinand was soon too busy with affairs in Hungary to make 
any effectual resistance. 

Having made his peace with Clement, Charles returned to the natural 
conservatism of a king, and ordered the Diet of Speyer to reconvene on February 
1, 1529. Under the influence of the presiding Archduke and the absent Emperor 
the new assembly repealed the “Recess” of 1526, and passed a decree permitting 
Lutheran services—but requiring the toleration of Catholic services—in 
Lutheran states, completely forbidding Lutheran preaching or ritual in Catholic 
states, enforcing the Edict of Worms, and outlawing Zwinglian and Anabaptist 
sects everywhere. On April 25, 1529, the Lutheran minority published a 
“Protest” declaring that conscience forbade their acceptance of this decree; they 
appealed to the Emperor for a general council; meanwhile they would adhere to 
the original Recess of Speyer at whatever cost. The term Protestant was applied 
by the Catholics to the signers of this Protest, and gradually came into use to 
designate the German rebels from Rome. 

Still needing German unity against the Turks, Charles called another diet, 
which met at Augsburg (June 20, 1530) under his presidency. During this 
conference he stayed with Anton Fugger, now head of the firm that had made 
him emperor. According to an old story, the banker pleased the ruler by lighting 
a fire with an Imperial certificate of indebtedness.14 As the Fuggers were 
financially allied with the popes, the gesture may have moved Charles a step 


nearer to the papacy. Luther did not attend, for he was still under the Imperial 
ban, and might at any moment be arrested; but he went to Coburg, on the Saxon 
border, and kept in touch, through messengers, with the Protestant delegation. 
He compared the assembly to a congregation of jackdaws that chattered and 
maneuvered before his windows, and he complained that “each bishop brought 
as many devils” or voters to the Diet “as there are fleas on a dog on St. John’s 
Day.” 15 It was apparently at this time that he composed the greatest of his 
hymns—’ “Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott”—“A mighty fortress is our God.” 

On June 24 Cardinal Campeggio appealed to the Diet for the utter 
suppression of the Protestant sects. On the twenty-fifth Christian Bayer read to 
the Emperor and a portion of the assembly the famous Augsburg Confession, 
which Melanchthon had prepared, and which, with some modifications, was to 
become the official creed of the Lutheran churches. Partly because he feared a 
war of the combined Imperial and papal forces against the divided Protestants, 
partly because he was by temperament inclined to compromise and peace, 
Melanchthon gave the statement (says a Catholic scholar) “a dignified, 
moderate, and pacific tone,”!© and strove to minimize the differences between 
the Catholic and Lutheran views. He expatiated on the heresies that the 
Evangelicals (as the Lutherans called themselves from their sole reliance on the 
Gospels or the New Testament) and the Roman Catholics alike condemned; he 
dissociated the Lutheran from the Zwinglian reform, and left the latter to shift 
for itself. He softened the doctrines of predestination, “consubstantiation,” and 
justification by faith; he spoke temperately of the ecclesiastical abuses that 
Protestantism had abated; he defended with courtesy the administration of the 
sacrament in both forms, the abolition of monastic vows, the marriage of the 
clergy; and he appealed to Cardinal Campeggio to accept this Confession in the 
conciliatory spirit in which it had been composed. Luther regretted some of the 
concessions, but gave the document his indispensable approval. Zwingli sent his 
own Ratio fidei to the Emperor, frankly stating his disbelief in the Real Presence. 
Strasbourg, Constance, Lindau, and Memmingen presented a_ separate 
Confession, the Tetrapolitana, in which Capito and Bucer struggled to bridge the 
gaps among the Lutheran, Zwinglian, and Catholic creeds. 

The extreme faction of the Catholics, led by Eck, retorted with a Confutation 
so intransigeant that the assembly refused to submit it to the Emperor until it had 
been twice toned down. So revised, it insisted on transubstantiation, seven 
sacraments, the invocation of saints, clerical celibacy, communion in bread 
alone, and the Latin Mass. Charles approved this Confutation, and declared that 
the Protestants must accept it or face war, A milder party of Catholics entered 
into negotiation with Melanchthon, and offered to permit communion in bread 


and wine. Melanchthon in return agreed to recognize auricular confession, fasts, 
episcopal jurisdiction, even, with some provisos, the authority of the popes. But 
other Protestant leaders refused to go so far; Luther protested that the restoration 
of episcopal jurisdiction would subject the new ministers to the Roman 
hierarchy, and would soon liquidate the Reformation. Seeing agreement 
impossible, several Protestant princes left for their homes. 

On November 19 the diminished Diet issued its final Recess or decree. All 
phases of Protestantism were condemned; the Edict of Worms was to be 
enforced; the Imperial Chamber of Justice (Reichskammergericht) was to start 
legal actions against all appropriators of ecclesiastical property; the Protestants 
were to have until April 15, 1531 to accept the Confutation peaceably. Charles’s 
signature made this “Recess of Augsburg” an Imperial decree. To the Emperor it 
must have seemed the height of reasonableness to give the rebels six months to 
adjust themselves to the will of the Diet. Within that period he offered them 
immunity from the Edict of Worms. Thereafter, if other duties would allow, he 
might have to submit the rival theologies to the supreme court of war. 


While the Diet was yet in session several states formed a Catholic League for 
the defense and restoration of the traditional faith. Interpreting this as a martial 
gesture, Protestant princes and cities organized (March 1531) the Schmalkaldic 
League, which took its name from its birthplace near Erfurt. When the period of 
grace ran out, Ferdinand, now “King of the Romans,” proposed to Charles to 
begin war. But Charles was not yet ready. Suleiman was planning another attack 
upon Vienna; Suleiman’s confederate, Barbarossa, was raiding Christian 
commerce in the Mediterranean; and Suleiman’s ally, Francis of France, was 
waiting to pounce upon Milan the moment Charles became involved in a 
German civil war. In April 1531, instead of enforcing the Augsburg decree, he 
suspended it, and asked for Protestant aid against the Turks. Luther and the 
princes responded loyally; Lutherans and Catholics signed the Peace of 
Nuremberg (July 23, 1532), pledging united aid to Ferdinand, and mutual 
religious toleration until a general council should be convened. So numerous an 
army of Protestant and Catholic Germans, of Spanish and Italian Catholics, 
gathered under the Emperor’s standard at Vienna that Suleiman found the omens 
unfavorable and turned back to Constantinople, while the Christian army, drunk 
with its bloodless victory, plundered Christian towns and homes, “spreading 
greater disaster,” said eyewitness Thomas Cranmer of England, “than the Turks 
themselves.” 17 

The patriotism of the Protestants gave their movement new dignity and 
impetus. When Aleander, again papal emissary, offered the Lutheran leaders a 


hearing at a general council if they would promise submission to the council’s 
final decisions, they rejected the proposal. A year later (1534) Philip of Hesse, 
disregarding Luther’s condemnation of any offensive policy, accepted French 
aid in restoring the Protestant Duke Ulrich to power in Wurttemberg. 
Ferdinand’s rule there was ended; the churches were pillaged, the monasteries 
were closed, and their property was taken by the state.!8 Circumstances again 
favored the Protestants: Ferdinand was absorbed in the east, Charles in the west; 
the Anabaptists were apparently consolidating a communistic revolution in 
Minster; Jiirgen Wullenwever’s radicals captured Liibeck (1535); the Catholic 
princes now needed Lutheran aid against internal revolt as much as against the 
Ottomans. Moreover, Scandinavia and England had by this time renounced 
Rome, and Catholic France was seeking the alliance of Lutheran Germany 
against Charles V. 

Elated with this growing strength, the Schmalkaldic League voted to raise an 
army of 12,000 men. When the new pope, Paul III, asked on what terms the 
League would accept a general council, it replied that it would recognize only a 
council held independently of the pope, composed of the secular as well as the 
ecclesiastical leaders of Germany, and receiving the Protestants not as heretics 
but as equal participants.!9 It repudiated the Imperial Chamber of Justice, and 
notified the Emperor’s vice-chancellor that it would not admit the right of 
Catholics to retain Church property, or to carry on their worship, in the 
territories of Protestant princes.29 The Catholic states renewed their League, and 
demanded of Charles full enforcement of the powers given to the 
Reichskammergericht. He replied with gracious words, but fear of Francis I at 
his back kept him at bay. 

The Protestant tide continued to flow. Says a Catholic historian: 


On the 9th of September, 1538, Aleander wrote to the Pope from 
Linz that the religious condition of Germany was well-nigh ruinous; 
divine worship and the administration of the sacraments had for the 
most part ceased; the secular princes, with the exception of Ferdinand 
I, were either entirely Lutheran, or full of hatred of the priesthood, and 
greedy of church property. The prelates lived just as extravagantly as 
before.... The religious orders had dwindled down to handfuls; the 
secular clergy were not much more numerous, and so immoral and 
ignorant that the few Catholics shunned them.2! 


When the Catholic Duke George of Albertine Saxony died he was succeeded by 
his brother Henry, a Lutheran; Henry in turn was succeeded by Maurice, who 


was to be the military savior of Protestantism in Germany. In 1539 Joachim II, 
Elector of Brandenburg, set up in his capital at Berlin a Protestant Church 
proudly independent of both Rome and Wittenberg. In 1542 the duchy of Cleves, 
the bishopric of Naumburg, even Albrecht’s see of Halle, were added to the 
Protestant roster by timely mixtures of politics and war; and in 1543 Count 
Hermann von Wied, Archbishop-Elector of Cologne, shocked Rome by 
transforming himself into a Lutheran. The Protestant leaders were so confident 
that in January 1540, Luther, Melanchthon, and others issued a declaration to 
the effect that peace could be had only through the renunciation, by the Emperor 
and the Catholic clergy, of their “idolatry and error,” and by their adoption of the 
“pure doctrine” of the Augsburg Confession. And the document proceeded: 
“Even if the Pope were to concede to us our doctrines and ceremonies, we 
should still be obliged to treat him as a persecutor and an outcast, since in other 
kingdoms he would not renounce his errors.” “It is all up with the Pope,” said 
Luther, “as it is with his god, the Devil.” 22 

Charles almost agreed, for in April 1540, he took the religious initiative from 
the Pope, and invited the Catholic and Protestant leaders of Germany to meet in 
“Christian colloquy” to seek again a peaceful settlement of their differences. 
“Unless the Pope intervenes decisively,” wrote a papal nuncio, “the whole of 
Germany will fall a prey to Protestantism.” At a preliminary conference in 
Worms a long debate between Eck and Melanchthon resulted in the tentative 
acceptance, by the previously intransigeant Catholic, of the mild positions 
formulated in the Augsburg Confession.23 Encouraged, Charles summoned the 
two groups to Ratisbon (Regensburg). There, under his leadership (April 5-May 
22, 1541), they made their closest approach to a settlement. Paul III was 
disposed to peace, and his chief delegate, Cardinal Gasparo Contarini, was a 
man of good will and high moral character. The Emperor, harassed by threats 
from France and appeals from Ferdinand for help against the returning Turks, 
was so anxious for an agreement that many Catholic leaders suspected him of 
Protestant leanings. The conference concurred in permitting marriage of the 
clergy and communion in both kinds; but no legerdemain could find a formula at 
once affirming and denying the religious supremacy of the popes, and 
transubstantiation in the Eucharist; and Contarini was not amused by a Protestant 
query whether a mouse that nibbled at a fallen consecrated Host was eating 
bread or God.24 The conference failed, but Charles, hurrying off to war, gave an 
interim pledge to the Protestants that there would be no proceedings against 
them for holding the doctrines of the Augsburg Confession, or for retaining 
confiscated Church property. 


During these years of controversy and growth the new faith had created a new 
Church. At Luther’s suggestion it called itself Evangelical. He had originally 
advocated an ecclesiastical democracy, in which each congregation would select 
its Own minister and determine its own ritual and creed; but his increasing 
dependence on the princes compelled him to surrender these prerogatives to 
commissions appointed by, and responsible to, the state. In 1525 Elector John of 
Saxony ordered all churches in his duchy to adopt an Evangelical service as 
formulated by Melanchthon with Luther’s approval; priests who refused to obey 
lost their benefices, and obstinate laymen, after a period of grace, were exiled.2° 
Other Lutheran princes followed a similar procedure. As a doctrinal guide for 
the new churches Luther drew up a five-page Kleiner Katechismus (1529), 
consisting of the Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ Creed, and _ brief 
interpretations of each article. It would have been considered quite orthodox in 
the first four centuries of Christianity. 

The new ministers were generally men of good morals, learned in Scripture, 
careless of humanistic erudition, and devoted to the tasks of their pastorates. 
Sunday was observed as the Sabbath; here Luther accepted tradition rather than 
the Bible. “Divine service” retained much of the Catholic ritual—altar, cross, 
candles, vestments, and parts of the Mass in German; but a larger role was given 
to the sermon, and there were no prayers to the Virgin or the saints. Religious 
paintings and statues were discarded. Church architecture was transformed to 
bring the worshipers within easier hearing of the preacher; hence galleries 
became a regular feature of Protestant churches. The most pleasant innovation 
was the active participation of the congregation in the music of the ceremony. 
Even the noteless long to sing, and now every voice could fondly hear itself in 
the protective anonymity of the crowd. Luther became overnight a poet, and 
wrote didactic, polemical, and inspirational hymns of a rough and masculine 
power typical of his character. Not only did the worshipers sing these and other 
Protestant hymns; they were called together during the week to rehearse them; 
and many families sang them in the home. A worried Jesuit reckoned that “the 
hymns of Luther killed [converted] more souls than his sermons.” 26 The 
Protestant music of the Reformation rose to rival the Catholic painting of the 
Renaissance. 


Hil. THE LION OF WITTENBERG: 1536—46 


Luther took no direct part in the pacific conferences of these his declining 
years; the princes rather than the theologians were now the Protestant leaders, 
for the issues concerned property and power far more than dogma and ritual. 
Luther was not made for negotiation, and he was getting too old to fight with 
weapons other than the pen. A papal envoy described him in 1535 as still 
vigorous and heartily humorous (“the first question he asked me was whether I 
had heard the report, current in Italy, that he was a German sot” 27); but his 
expanding frame harbored a dozen diseases—indigestion, insomnia, dizziness, 
colic, stones in the kidneys, abscesses in the ears, ulcers, gout, rheumatism, 
sciatica, and palpitation of the heart. He used alcoholic drinks to dull his pain 
and bring him sleep; he sampled the drugs that the doctors prescribed for him; 
and he tried impatient prayer; the diseases progressed. In 1537 he thought he 
would die of the stone, and he issued an ultimatum to the Deity: “If this pain 
lasts longer I shall go mad and fail to recognize Thy goodness.” 28 His 
deteriorating temper was in part an expression of his suffering. His friends 
increasingly avoided him, for “hardly one of us,” said a saddened votary, “can 
escape his anger and his public scourging”; and the patient Melanchthon winced 
under frequent humiliations by his rough-hewn idol. As for “Oecolampadius, 
Calvin .... and the other heretics,” said Luther, “they have in-deviled, through- 
deviled, over-deviled, corrupt hearts and lying mouths.” 29 

He tried hard to be reasonable in his treatise On the Councils and the 
Churches (1539). He compared the various papal promises and postponements 
of a general council to teasing a hungry animal by offering food and snatching it 
away. With considerable learning he reviewed conciliar history, and noted that 
several ecclesiastical councils had been called and presided over by emperors—a 
hint to Charles. He doubted if any council called by a pope would reform the 
Curia. Before sanctioning Protestant attendance at a Church council “we must 
first condemn the bishop of Rome as a tyrant, and burn all his bulls and 
decretals.” 30 

His political opinions in his later years suggest that silence is trebly golden 
after sixty. He had always been politically conservative, even when appearing to 
encourage social revolution. His religious revolt was against practice rather than 
theory; he objected to the high cost of indulgences, and later to papal 
domination, but he accepted to the end of his life the most difficult doctrines of 
orthodox Christianity—Trinity, Virgin Birth, Atonement, Real Presence, hell— 
and made some of these more indigestible than before. He despised the common 
people, and would have corrected Lincoln’s famous error on that spawn of 
carelessness. Herr Omnes—Mr. Crowd—needs strong government, “lest the 
world become wild, peace vanish, and commerce... be destroyed.... . No one 


need think that the world can be ruled without blood.... The world cannot be 
ruled with a rosary.”2! But when government by rosaries lost its power, 
government by the sword had to take its place. So Luther had to transfer to the 
state most of the authority that had been held by the Church; therefore he 
defended the divine right of kings. “The hand that wields the secular sword is 
not a human hand but the hand of God. It is God, not man, Who hangs, and 
breaks on the wheel, and decapitates, and flogs; it is God who wages war.” 32 In 
this exaltation of the state as now the sole source of order lay the seeds of the 
absolutist philosophies of Hobbes and Hegel, and a premonition of Imperial 
Germany. In Luther Henry IV brought Hildebrand to Canossa. 

As he aged Luther became more conservative than the princes. He approved 
the exaction of forced labor and heavy feudal dues from the peasant; and when 
one baron had twitches of conscience Luther reassured him on the ground that if 
such burdens were not imposed upon them commoners would become 
overbearing.33 He quoted the Old Testament as justifying slavery. “Sheep, cattle, 
men-servants, and maid-servants were all possessions to be sold as it pleased 
their masters. It were a good thing were it still so. For else no man may compel 
nor tame the servile folk.” 24 Every man should stay patiently in the task and 
walk of life to which God has assigned him. “To serve God is for everyone to 
remain in his vocation and calling, be it ever so mean and simple.” This 
conception of vocation became a pillar of conservatism in Protestant lands. 

A prince who had been a loyal supporter of the Protestant cause brought 
Luther an uncomfortable problem in 1539. Philip of Hesse was at once warlike, 
amorous, and conscientious. His wife, Christine of Savoy, was a faithful and 
fertile eyesore; Philip hesitated to divorce one so deserving, but he powerfully 
desired Margaret of Saale, whom he had met while convalescing from syphilis.°° 
After practicing adultery for some time he decided that he was in a state of sin, 
and must abstain from the Lord’s Supper. This proving inconvenient, he 
suggested to Luther that the new religion, so indebted to the Old Testament, 
should, like it, allow bigamy—for which, however, the prevailing legal penalty 
was death. After all, was this not more seemly than Francis I’s succession of 
mistresses, and more humane than Henry VIII’s executive husbandry? So 
anxious was Philip for his Biblical solution that he intimated his defection to the 
Imperial, even the papal, camp, if the Wittenberg theologians could not see the 
Scriptural light. Luther was ready; indeed, in The Babylonian Captivity he had 
preferred bigamy to divorce; he had recommended bigamy as the best solution 
for Henry VIII;36 and many theologians of the sixteenth century had an open 
mind on the matter.37 Melanchthon was reluctant; he finally agreed with Luther 
that their consent should be given, but that it should be withheld from the public. 


Christine consented too, on condition that Philip “was to fulfill his marital duties 
toward her more than ever before.” 28 On March 4, 1540, Philip formally but 
privately married Margaret as an additional wife, in the presence of Melanchthon 
and Bucer. The grateful Landgrave sent Luther a cartload of wine as a pourboire 
39 When news of the marriage leaked out Luther denied giving consent; “the 
secret Yea,” he wrote, “must for the sake of Christ’s Church remain a public 
Nay.” 49 Melanchthon fell seriously ill, apparently with remorse and shame, and 
refused to eat until Luther threatened to excommunicate him.4! Melanchthon, 
wrote Luther, “is terribly grieved about this scandal, but I am a tough Saxon and 
a sturdy peasant, and my skin has grown thick enough to bear such things.” 42 
Most Evangelicals, however, were scandalized. Catholics were amused and 
delighted, not knowing that Pope Clement VII had himself thought of allowing 
bigamy to Henry VIII.43 Ferdinand of Austria announced that though he had had 
some inclination toward the new faith, he now abhorred it. Charles V, as the 
price of not prosecuting Philip, exacted from him a pledge of support in all 
future political divisions. 

Luther’s temper became hot lava as he neared the grave. In 1545 he attacked 
the Zwinglian “Sacramentarians” with such violence that Melanchthon mourned 
the widened chasm between the Protestants of the South and the North. Asked 
by Elector John to restate the case against participation in a papally directed 
council, Luther sent forth a tirade Against the Papacy at Rome Founded by the 
Devil (1545), in which his flair for vituperation surpassed itself. All his friends 
were shocked except the painter Lucas Cranach, who illustrated the book with 
woodcuts of unrestrained satire. One showed the Pope riding on a hog and 
blessing a heap of dung; another chained him and three cardinals to gibbets; and 
the frontispiece pictured the Pontiff on his throne surrounded by devils and 
crowned with a scavenger’s bucket. The word devil peppered the text; the Pope 
was “the most hellish father,” “this Roman hermaphrodite” and “Sodomite 
pope”; the cardinals were “desperately lost children of the Devil... ignorant 
asses.... One would like to curse them so that thunder and lightning might smite 
them, hell-fire burn them, the plague, syphilis, epilepsy, scurvy, leprosy, 
carbuncles, and all diseases attack them.” 44 He repudiated again the notion that 
the Holy Roman Empire was a gift of the popes; on the contrary, he thought, the 
time had come for the Empire to absorb the Papal States. 


Fall to, now, Emperor, King, princes, lords, and whoever will fall to 
along with you; God brings no luck to idle hands. And first of all, take 
from the pope Rome, the Romagna, Urbino, Bologna, and all that he 
has as a pope, for he got these by lies and tricks; with blasphemies and 


idolatry he has shamefully filched and stolen them from the Empire, 
has trampled them under foot, and therefore has led countless souls to 
their reward in the eternal fire of hell.... . Therefore ought he, the pope, 
his cardinals, and all the rabble of his idolatry and papal holiness, to be 
taken and, as blasphemers, have their tongues torn out by the backs of 
their necks, and nailed in rows on the gallows.45 


Perhaps his mind had begun to fail when he wrote this clarion call to 
violence. The gradual poisoning of the internal organs by time and food and 
drink may have reached and injured the brain. In his last years Luther became 
uncomfortably stout, with hanging jowls and convoluted chin. He had been a 
volcano of energy, a restless Leviathan, saying Rast Ich, so rost Ich—“If I rest I 
rust.” 46 But now spells of weariness came upon him; he described himself 
(January 17, 1546) as “old, decrepit, sluggish, weary, cold, with but one good 
eye.” 47 “T am tired of the world, and it is tired of me,” he wrote; 48 and when the 
Electress Dowager of Saxony wished him forty more years of life, he answered, 
“Madam, rather than live forty years more, I would give up my chance of 
paradise.” 49 “I pray the Lord will come forth-with and carry me hence. Let Him 
come, above all, with His Last Judgment; 1 will stretch out my neck, the thunder 
will burst forth, and I shall be at rest.” 5° To the end he continued to have visions 
of the Devil; and, now and then, doubts of his mission. “The Devil assaults me 
by objecting that out of my mouth great offenses and much evil have proceeded; 
and with this he many times vehemently perplexes me.” 5! Sometimes he 
despaired of the future of Protestantism: “godly servants of the Most High 
become rarer and rarer”;52 sects and factions grow in number and bitterness; and 
“after Melanchthon’s death there will be a sad falling off” in the new faith.5>3 But 
then his courage returned. “I have set Christ and the pope together by the ears, so 
I trouble myself no further. Though I get between the door and the hinges and be 
squeezed, it is no matter; Christ will go through with it.” 54 

His will began in full character: “I am well known in heaven, on earth, and in 
hell.” It told how he, “a damnable and miserable sinner,” had received from God 
the grace to spread the Gospel of His Son, and how he had won recognition as “a 
doctor of truth, spurning the ban of pope, emperor, kings, princes, and priests, 
and the hatred of all the demons.” And it concluded: “Wherefore, for the 
disposition of my meager estate let the present witness of my hand suffice; and 
let it be said: ‘Dr. Martin Luther, notary of God and the witness of His Gospel, 
wrote this.’ “95 He did not doubt that God was waiting to welcome him. 

In January 1546, he went through wintry weather to Eisleben, the place of his 
birth, to arbitrate a dispute. During his absence he sent charming letters to his 


wife—as on February 1 : 


I wish you peace and grace in Christ, and send you my poor, old, 
infirm love. Dear Katie, I was weak on the road to Eisleben, but that 
was my own fault..... Such a cold wind blew from behind through my 
cap upon my head that it was like to turn my brain to ice. This may 
have helped my vertigo, but now, thank God, I am so well that I am 
sore tempted by fair women, and care not how gallant I am. God bless 
you.°© 


He dined merrily on February 17. Early the next morning he fell ill with 
violent stomach pains. He weakened rapidly, and the friends who gathered by his 
bedside made it clear that he was dying. One of them asked him, “Reverend 
father, will you stand steadfast by Christ and the doctrine you have preached?” 
He answered, “Yes.” Then an apoplectic stroke deprived him of speech, and in 
its course he died (February 18, 1546). The body was taken back to Wittenberg, 
and was buried in the Castle Church on whose door he had pinned his Theses 
twenty-nine years before. 

Those years were among the most momentous in history, and Luther had been 
their strident and dominant voice. His faults were many. He lacked appreciation 
of the historic role that the Church had played in civilizing northern Europe, 
lacked understanding of mankind’s hunger for symbolic and consolatory myths, 
lacked the charity to deal justly with his Catholic or Protestant foes. He freed his 
followers from an infallible pope, but subjected them to an infallible book; and it 
has been easier to change the popes than the book. He retained the most cruel 
and incredible dogmas of medieval religion, while allowing almost all its beauty 
to be stamped out in its legends and its art, and bequeathed to Germany a 
Christianity no truer than the old one, far less joyous and comforting, only more 
honest in its teaching and personnel. He became almost as intolerant as the 
Inquisition, but his words were harsher than his deeds. He was guilty of the most 
vituperative writing in the history of literature. He taught Germany the 
theological hatred that incarnadined its soil until a hundred years after his death. 

And yet his faults were his success. He was a man of war because the 
situation seemed to demand war, because the problems he attacked had for 
centuries resisted all the methods of peace. His whole life was a battle—against 
the sense of guilt, against the Devil, the Pope, the Emperor, Zwingli, even 
against the friends who would have compromised his revolt into a gentlemanly 
protest politely heard and carefully forgotten. What could a milder man have 
done against such handicaps and powers? No man of philosophic breadth, no 


scientific mind restricting belief to the evidence, no genial nature making 
generous allowances for the enemy, would have flung down so world-shaking a 
challenge, or would have marched so resolutely, as if in blinders, to his goal. If 
his predestinarian theology was as repugnant to reason and human kindness as 
any myth or miracle in the medieval faith, it was by this passionate irrationality 
that it moved the hearts of men, It is hope and terror that make men pray, not the 
evidence of things seen. 

It remains that with the blows of his rude fist he smashed the cake of custom, 
the shell of authority, that had blocked the movement of the European mind. If 
we judge greatness by influence—which is the least subjective test that we can 
use—we may rank Luther with Copernicus, Voltaire, and Darwin as the most 
powerful personalities in the modern world. More has been written about him 
than about any other modern man except Shakespeare and Napoleon. His 
influence on philosophy was tardy and indirect; it moved the fideism of Kant, 
the nationalism of Fichte, the voluntarism of Schopenhauer, the Hegelian 
surrender of the soul to the state. His influence on German literature and speech 
was as decisive and pervasive as that of the King James Bible on language and 
letters in England. No other German is so frequently or so fondly quoted. Along 
with Carlstadt and others, he affected the moral life and institutions of Western 
man by breaking away from clerical celibacy, and pouring into secular life the 
energies that had been diverted to monastic asceticism, idleness, or piety. His 
influence lessened as it spread; it was immense in Scandinavia, transitory in 
France, superseded by Calvin’s in Scotland, England, and America. But in 
Germany it was supreme; no other thinker or writer cut so deep a mark into the 
German mind and character. He was the most powerful figure in German 
history, and his countrymen love him not less because he was the most German 
German of them all. 


IV. THE TRIUMPH OF PROTESTANTISM: 1542-— 
sy) 


He died just a year before a disaster that seemed fatal to Protestantism in 
Germany. 

In 1545 Charles V, helped by Lutheran troops, compelled Francis I to sign the 
Peace of Crépy. Suleiman, at war with Persia, gave the West a fiveyear truce. 
Pope Paul III promised the Emperor 1,100,000 ducats, 12,000 infantry, 500 
horse, if he would turn his full force against the heretics. Charles felt that at last 


he might effect what all along had been his hope and policy: to crush 
Protestantism, and give to his realm a unified Catholic faith that would, he 
thought, strengthen and facilitate his government. How could he be a real 
emperor in Germany if Protestant princes continued to flout his authority, and to 
dictate the terms on which they would accept him? He had not taken 
Protestantism seriously as a religion; the disputes between Luther and the 
Catholic theologians meant little or nothing to him; but Protestantism as the 
theology of princes leagued in arms against him, as a political power capable of 
determining the next Imperial election, as the faith of pamphleteers who 
lampooned him, of artists who caricatured him, of preachers who called him Son 
of Satan°7—this he could bear in somber silence when he had to; but now for a 
fleeting season he was free to fight back, and to mold his chaotic realm into one 
faith and force. He decided for war. 

In May 1546, he mobilized his Spanish, Italian, German, and Lowland troops, 
and summoned to his side the Duke of Alva, his ablest general. When the 
Protestant princes dispatched delegates to him at Ratisbon to ask the meaning of 
his moves, he answered that he intended to restore Germany to Imperial 
obedience. During that conference he won to his support the most competent 
military leader in Germany, the young and ambitious Duke Maurice of Albertine 
Saxony. The Fuggers promised financial aid, and the Pope issued a bull 
excommunicating all who should resist Charles, and offering liberal indulgences 
to all who should aid him, in this holy war. Charles proclaimed the Imperial ban 
against Duke John of Erestine Saxony and Landgrave Philip of Hesse; he 
absolved their subjects from allegiance to them, and vowed to confiscate their 
lands and goods. To divide the opposition he announced that he would not 
interfere with Protestantism where it was definitely established; his brother 
Ferdinand made a like pledge to Bohemia; and Maurice was tied to the cause by 
a promise that he would replace John as Elector of Saxony. Hopeful or fearful, 
the electors of Cologne and Brandenburg, the count Palatine, and Protestant 
Nuremberg remained neutral. Realizing that not only their theology but their 
goods and persons were at stake, John of Saxony, Philip of Hesse, the princes of 
Anhalt, the cities of Augsburg, Strasbourg, and Ulm mobilized all their forces, 
and put into the field 57,000 men. 

But when John and Philip marched south to challenge Charles, Ferdinand 
moved north and west to seize John’s duchy; and Maurice, to have a finger in the 
pie, joined him in invading Ermestine Saxony. Appraised of this, John hurried 
north to defend his duchy. He did it brilliantly; but meanwhile Philip’s troops 
began to desert for lack of pay, and the Protestant cities, lured by promises of 
fair play, sued for peace with Charles, who let them off with heavy fines that 


broke the financial backbone of their freedom. Charles was now as superior in 
arms as in diplomacy. The only force favoring the Protestants was the Pope. Paul 
III had begun to fear too great a success for the Emperor; if no Protestant princes 
should survive to check the Imperial power, it would establish itself as supreme 
in northern as well as southern Italy, would surround or absorb the Papal States, 
and would irresistibly dominate the papacy. Suddenly (January 1547) Paul 
ordered the papal troops who were with Charles to leave him and return to Italy. 
They gladly obeyed. The Pope found himself heretically rejoicing over the 
victories of Elector John in Saxony. 

But Charles was determined to bring the campaign to a decision. Marching 
north, he met the depleted forces of the Elector at Miihlberg on the Meissen, 
routed them completely (April 24, 1547), and took John captive. Ferdinand 
demanded the execution of the doughty prince; canny Charles agreed to 
commute the sentence to life imprisonment if Wittenberg would open its gates to 
him; it did, and the capital of German Protestantism fell into Catholic hands 
while Luther slept peacefully under a slab in the Castle Church. Maurice of 
Saxony and Joachim of Brandenburg persuaded Philip of Hesse to surrender on 
their promise that he would soon be freed. Charles had made no such pledge; the 
extent of his geniality was to promise Philip release after fifteen years. No one 
seemed left to challenge the victorious Emperor. Henry VII had died on January 
28, Francis I on March 31. Never since Charlemagne had the Imperial power 
been so great. 

But the winds of fortune veered again. German princes, assembled in another 
diet at Augsburg (September 1547), resisted the efforts of Charles to consolidate 
his military victory into a legal autocracy. Paul III accused him of conniving at 
the murder of Pierluigi Farnese, the Pope’s natural son; and Bavaria, ever loyal 
to the Church, tured against the Emperor. A Protestant majority reformed 
among the princes, and wrung from Charles his temporary consent to clerical 
marriage, the double administration of the sacrament, and the Protestant 
retention of Church property (1548). The Pope fumed at the Emperor’s 
assumption of power to rule on such ecclesiastical matters, and Catholics 
murmured that Charles was more interested in extending his Empire and 
entrenching the Hapsburgs than in restoring the one true faith. Maurice, now 
Elector of Saxony at Wittenberg, found himself, Protestant and victorious, 
dangerously unpopular amid a population Protestant and conquered; his 
treachery had poisoned the power it had won. His appeals to Charles to free the 
Landgrave were ignored. He began to wonder had he chosen the better part. 
Secretly he joined the Protestant princes in the Treaty of Chambord (January 
1552), by which Henry II of France promised aid in expelling Charles from 


Germany. While Henry invaded Lorraine and seized Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
Maurice and his Protestant allies marched south with 30,000 men. Charles, 
resting on his laurels at Innsbruck, had carelessly disbanded his troops; he had 
now no defense except diplomacy, and even at that shifty game Maurice proved 
his match. Ferdinand proposed an armistice; Maurice prolonged the negotiations 
courteously, meanwhile advancing on Innsbruck. On May 9, accompanied only 
by a few attendants, Charles moved painfully, by litter, through rain and snow 
and the night, over the Brenner Pass to Villach in Carinthia. One throw of 
fortune’s dice had transformed the master of Europe into a gouty fugitive 
shivering in the Alps. 

On May 26 Maurice and the triumphant Protestants met with Ferdinand and 
some Catholic leaders at Passau. Charles, after a long interlude of selfdeflation, 
consented to have Ferdinand sign a treaty (August 2, 1552) by which Philip was 
to be released, the Protestant armies were to disband, both Protestants and 
Catholics were to enjoy freedom of worship till a new diet could meet, and if 
that diet failed to reach an acceptable settlement, this freedom of worship should 
continue forever—a favorite word in treaties. Maurice had begun with treachery, 
and had risen to victorious statesmanship; soon (1553) he would die for his 
country at the age of thirty in battle against Albrecht Alcibiades, who had turned 
half of Germany into an anarchy perilous to all. 

Charles, despairing of a solution for his problems in Germany, turned west to 
renew his struggle with France. Ferdinand presided with patience over the 
historic Diet of Augsburg (February 5-September 25, 1555), which at last, for 
half a century, gave Germany peace. He saw that the territorial principle of ducal 
freedom was too strong to allow such a central and absolute sovereignty as the 
kings had won in France. The Catholic representatives were a majority in the 
Diet, but the Protestants, superior in military power, bound themselves to stand 
by every article of the Augsburg Confession of 1530; the Elector Augustus, who 
had succeeded Maurice in Saxony, adhered to the Protestant view; and the 
Catholics perceived that they must yield or renew the war. Charles, in the 
senility of his diplomacy, urged the electors to name his son Philip as his 
successor to the Imperial title; even the Catholics dreaded the prospect of that 
dour Spaniard ruling them; and Ferdinand, aspiring to the same throne, could not 
hope to win without Protestant support in the electoral college. 

Arms and circumstances so favored the Protestants that they demanded 
everything: they were to be free in the practice of their faith in all German 
territory; Catholic worship was to be forbidden in Lutheran territory; present and 
future confiscations of Church property were to be held valid and irrevocable.°® 
Ferdinand and Augustus worked out a compromise that in four famous words 


—cuius regio eius religio—embodied the spiritual infirmity of the nation and the 
age. In order to permit peace among and within the states each prince was to 
choose between Roman Catholicism and Lutheranism; all his subjects were to 
accept “his religion whose realm” it was; and those who did not like it were to 
emigrate. There was no pretense on either side to toleration; the principle which 
the Reformation had upheld in the youth of its rebellion—the right of private 
judgment—was as completely rejected by the Protestant leaders as by the 
Catholics. That principle had led to such a variety and clash of sects that the 
princes felt justified in restoring doctrinal authority, even if it had to be fractured 
into as many parts as there were states. The Protestants now agreed with Charles 
and the popes that unity of religious belief was indispensable to social order and 
peace; and we cannot judge them fairly unless we visualize the hatred and strife 
that were consuming Germany. The results were bad and good: toleration was 
now definitely less after the Reformation than before it;59 but the princes 
banished dissenters instead of burning them—a rite reserved for witches; and the 
resultant multiplication of infallibilities weakened them all. 

The real victor was not freedom of worship but the freedom of the princes. 
Each became, like Henry VIII of England, the supreme head of the Church in his 
territory, with the exclusive right to appoint the clergy and the men who should 
define the obligatory faith. The “Erastian” principle—that the state should rule 
the Church—was definitely established.!! As it was the princes, not the 
theologians, who had led Protestantism to its triumph, they naturally assumed 
the fruits of victory—their territorial supremacy over the emperor, their 
ecclesiastical supremacy over the Church. Protestantism was nationalism 
extended to religion. But the nationalism was not that of Germany; it was the 
patriotism of each principality; German unity was not furthered, it was hindered, 
by the religious revolution; but it is not certain that unity would have been a 
blessing. When Ferdinand was chosen emperor (1558) his Imperial powers were 
less than those that even the harassed and hampered Charles had possessed. In 
effect the Holy Roman Empire died not in 1806 but in 1555. 

The German cities, like the Empire, lost in the triumph of the princes. The 
Imperial communes had been wards of the emperor, protected by him against 
domination by the territorial rulers; now that the emperor was crippled the 
princes were free to interfere in municipal affairs, and communal independence 
waned. Meanwhile the growing vigor of Holland absorbed most of the trade that 
poured German products into the North Sea through the mouths of the Rhine; 
and the southern cities languished with the relative commercial decline of 
Venice and the Mediterranean. Commercial and political enfeeblement brought 
cultural decay; not for two centuries to come would the German towns show 


again the vitality of trade and thought that had preceded and supported the 
Reformation. 


Melanchthon, surviving the Peace of Augsburg by five years, was not sure 
that he wanted the reprieve. He had outlived his leadership, not only in 
negotiations with the Catholics but in the determination of Protestant theology. 
He had so far liberated himself from Luther as to reject complete predestination 
and the bodily presence of Christ in the Eucharist, and he struggled to maintain 
the importance of good works while insisting with Luther that they could not 
earn salvation. A bitter controversy arose between “Philippists’—Melanchthon 
and his followers—and the orthodox Lutherans, who fulminated chiefly from 
Jena; these called Melanchthon “an apostate Mameluke” and “servant of Satan”; 
he described them as idolatrous sophistical blockheads.6! Professors were 
engaged or dismissed, imprisoned or released, as the tides of theological lava 
ebbed or flowed. The two parties agreed in proclaiming the right of the state to 
suppress heresy by force. Melanchthon followed Luther in sanctioning serfdom 
and upholding the divine right of kings;62 but he wished that the Lutheran 
movement, instead of allying itself with the princes, had sought rather the 
protection of municipal burgher aristocracies, as in Zurich, Strasbourg, 
Nuremberg, and Geneva. In his most characteristic moments he spoke like the 
Erasmian that he had hoped to be: “Let us speak only of the Gospel, of human 
weakness and divine mercy, of the organization of the Church, and the true 
worship. To reassure souls and give them a rule of right action—is this not the 
essence of Christianity? The rest is scholastic debate, sectarian disputes.” 
When death came to him he welcomed it as a benign liberation from the “fury of 
theologians” and the “barbarity” of “this sophistical age.” 64 History had miscast 
as a general in a revolutionary war a spirit that nature had made for scholarship, 
friendliness, and peace. 


I. Recess is the accepted mistranslation of Abschied, which, like the better rendering, decision, meant a 
cutting off—a concluding decree to govern conduct between the adjournment and reconvening of a 
conference. 


II. The principle is named after the Swiss theologian Thomas Erastus (1524-83), but cannot, be found 
explicitly in his works. 


CHAPTER XXI 
John Calvin 
1509-64 


I. YOUTH 


He was born at Noyon, France, July 10, 1509. It was an ecclesiastical city, 
dominated by its cathedral and its bishop; here at the outset he had an example 
of theocracy—the rule of a society by clergymen in the name of God. His father, 
Gérard Chauvin, was secretary to the bishop, proctor in the cathedral chapter, 
and fiscal procurator of the county. Jean’s mother died while he was still young; 
the father married again, and perhaps Calvin owed to stern step-rearing part of 
his somber spirit. Gérard destined three of his sons for the priesthood, confident 
that he could place them well. He found benefices for two, but one of these 
became a heretic and died refusing the sacraments. Gérard himself was 
excommunicated after a financial dispute with the cathedral chapter, and had 
some trouble getting buried in holy ground. 

Jean was sent to the Collége de la Marche at the University of Paris. He 
registered as Johannes Calvinus, and learned to write excellent Latin. He passed 
later to the Collége de Montaigu, where he must have heard echoes of its famous 
pupil Erasmus; and he remained there till 1528, when his Catholic counterpart, 
Ignatius Loyola, entered. “The stories told at one time of Calvin’s ill-regulated 
youth,” says a Catholic authority, “have no foundation.” ! On the contrary, the 
available evidence indicates an assiduous student, shy, taciturn, pious, and 
already “a severe censor of his comrades’ morals”;2 yet loved by his friends, 
now as later, with an unshakable fidelity. In the hot pursuit of esoteric 
knowledge or fascinating theory he read far into the night; even in those student 
years he developed some of the many ailments that plagued his mature life and 
helped to form his mood. 

Unexpectedly, late in 1528, a directive came from his father to go to Orléans 
and study law, presumably, said the son, “because he judged that the science of 
laws commonly enriched those who followed it.”3 Calvin took readily enough to 
the new study; law, not philosophy or literature, seemed to him the outstanding 
intellectual achievement of mankind, the molding of man’s anarchic impulses to 
order and peace. He carried into theology and ethics the logic, precision, and 


severity of Justinian’s Institutes, and gave his own masterpiece a similar name. 
He became above all a lawgiver, the Numa and Lycurgus of Geneva. 

Having taken his degree as Licentiate or Bachelor of Laws (1531), he 
returned to Paris and entered upon a voracious study of classical literature. 
Feeling the common urge to see himself in print, he published (1532) a Latin 
essay on Seneca’s De dementia; the sternest of religious legislators began his 
public career with a salute to mercy. He sent a copy to Erasmus, hailing him as 
the “second glory” (after Cicero) and “first delight of letters.” He seemed 
dedicated to humanism when some sermons of Luther reached him and stirred 
him with their audacity. Alert circles in Paris were discussing the new 
movement, and there must have been much talk about the reckless monk who 
had burned the bull of a pope and defied the ban of an emperor; indeed, 
Protestantism had already had martyrs in France. Some men who were urging 
Church reform were among Calvin’s friends; one of them, Gérard Roussel, was a 
favorite of the King’s sister, Marguerite of Navarre; another, Nicholas Cop, was 
chosen rector of the university, and Calvin probably had a hand in preparing 
Cop’s fateful inaugural address (November 1, 1533). It began with an Erasmian 
plea for a purified Christianity, proceeded to a Lutheran theory of salvation 
through faith and grace, and ended with an appeal for a tolerant hearing of the 
new religious ideas. The speech created a furore; the Sorbonne erupted in anger; 
the Parlement began proceedings against Cop for heresy. He fled; a reward of 
300 crowns was offered for his capture alive or dead, but he managed to reach 
Basel, which was now Protestant. 

Calvin was warned by friends that he and Roussel were scheduled for arrest. 
Marguerite seems to have interceded for him. He left Paris (January 1534) and 
found refuge in Angouléme; and there, probably in the rich library of Louis de 
Tillet, he began to write his Institutes. In May he ventured back to Noyon, and 
surrendered the benefices whose income had been supporting him. He was 
arrested there, was freed, was rearrested and again freed. He returned 
clandestinely to Paris, talked with Protestant leaders, and met Servetus, whom he 
was to burn. When some Protestant extremists posted abusive placards at various 
points in Paris, Francis I retaliated with a furious persecution. Calvin fled just in 
time (December 1534), and joined Cop in Basel. There, a lad of twenty-six, he 
completed the most eloquent, fervent, lucid, logical, influential, and terrible 
work in all the literature of the religious revolution. 


I. THE THEOLOGIAN 


He published the book in Latin (1536) as Christianae religionis institutio 
(The Principles of the Christian Religion). Within a year the issue was sold out 
and a new edition was invited. Calvin responded with a much enlarged version 
(1539), again in Latin; in 1541 he translated this into French; and this form of 
the work is one of the most impressive productions in the gamut of French prose. 
The Parlement of Paris proscribed the book in both languages, and copies of it 
were publicly burned in the capital. Calvin continued throughout his life to 
expand and republish it; in its final form it ran to 1,118 pages. 

The first edition opened with a passionate but dignified “Preface to the Most 
Christian King of France.” Two events gave occasion for addressing Francis: the 
royal edict of January 1535 against the French Protestants, and the almost 
simultaneous invitation of Francis to Melanchthon and Bucer to come to France 
and arrange an alliance between the French monarch and the Lutheran princes 
against Charles V. Calvin hoped to reinforce political expediency with 
theological arguments, and help incline the King, like his sister, toward the 
Protestant cause. He was anxious to dissociate this from the Anabaptist 
movement then verging on communism in Minster. He described the French 
reformers as patriots, devoted to the King and averse from all economic or 
political disturbance. The beginning and end of this famous Preface reveal the 
majesty of Calvin’s thought and style. 


When I began this work, Sire, nothing was further from my 
thoughts than writing a book which would afterwards be presented to 
your Majesty. My intention was only to lay down some elementary 
principles, by which inquirers on the subject of religion might be 
instructed in the nature of true piety.... But when I perceived that the 
fury of certain wicked men in your kingdom had grown to such a 
height as to leave no room in the land for sound doctrine, I thought I 
should be usefully employed if in the same work... I exhibited my 
confession to you, that you may know the nature of that doctrine 
which is the object of such unbounded rage in those madmen who are 
now disturbing the country with fire and sword. For I shall not be 
afraid to acknowledge that this treatise contains a summary of that 
very doctrine, which, according to their clamors, deserves to be 
punished with imprisonment, banishment, proscription, and flames, 
and to be exterminated from the face of the earth. I well know with 
what atrocious insinuations your ears have been filled by them, in 
order to render our cause most odious in your esteem; but your 
clemency should lead you to consider that if accusation be accounted 


sufficient evidence of guilt, there will be an end to all innocence in 
words and actions..... 

You yourself, Sire, can bear witness of the false calumnies with 
which you hear it [our cause] daily traduced: that its only tendency is 
to wrest the scepters of kings out of their hands, to overturn all the 
tribunals... to subvert all order and government, to disturb the peace 
and tranquillity of the people, to abrogate all laws, to scatter all 
properties and possessions, and, in a word, to involve everything in 
total confusion..... 

Wherefore I beseech you, Sire—and surely it is not an unreasonable 
request—to take upon yourself the entire cognizance of this cause, 
which has hitherto been confusedly and carelessly agitated, without 
any order of law, and with outrageous passion rather than judicial 
gravity. Think not that I am now meditating my own individual 
defense in order to effect a safe return to my native country; for though 
I feel the affection which every man ought to feel for it, yet, under the 
existing circumstances, I regret not my removal from it. But I plead the 
cause of all the godly, and consequently of Christ Himself..... 

Is it probable that we are meditating the subversion of kingdoms?— 
we who were never heard to utter a factious word, whose lives were 
ever known to be peaceable and honest while we lived under your 
government, and who, even now in our exile, cease not to pray for all 
prosperity to attend yourself and your kingdom!... Nor have we, by 
Divine Grace, profited so little in the Gospel, but that our life may be 
an example to our detractors of chastity, liberality, mercy, temperance, 
patience, modesty, and every other virtue..... 

Though you are now averse and alienated from us, and even 
inflamed against us, we despair not of regaining your favor, if you will 
only read with calmness and composure this our confession, which we 
intend as our defense before your Majesty. But, on the contrary, if 
your ears are so preoccupied with the whispers of the malevolent as to 
leave no opportunity for the accused to speak for themselves, and if 
those outrageous furies, with your connivance, continue to persecute 
with imprisonments, scourges, tortures, confiscations, and flames, we 
shall indeed, like sheep destined for the slaughter, be reduced to the 
greatest extremities. Yet shall we in patience possess our souls, and 
wait for the mighty hand of the Lord .... for the deliverance of the poor 
from their affliction, and for the punishment of their despisers, who 
now exult in such perfect security. May the Lord, the King of Kings, 


establish your throne with righteousness and your kingdom with 
equity.4 


It is difficult for us, in an age when theology has given place to politics as the 
center of human interest and conflict, to recapture the mood in which Calvin 
composed the Institutes. He, much more than Spinoza, was a God-intoxicated 
man. He was overwhelmed by a sense of man’s littleness and God’s immensity. 
How absurd it would be to suppose that the frail reason of so infinitesimal a mite 
as man could understand the Mind behind these innumerable, obedient stars? In 
pity of man’s reason God has revealed Himself to us in the Bible. That this Holy 
Book is His Word (says Calvin) is proved by the unrivaled impression that it 
makes on the human spirit. 


Read Demosthenes or Cicero, read Plato, Aristotle, or any others of 
that class; I grant you that you will be attracted, delighted, moved, and 
enraptured by them in a surprising manner; but if, after reading them, 
you turn to the perusal of the sacred volume, whether you are willing 
or unwilling, it will affect you so powerfully, it will so penetrate your 
heart, and impress itself so strongly on your mind, that, compared with 
its energetic influence, the beauties of rhetoricians and philosophers 
will almost entirely disappear; so that it is easy to perceive something 
divine in the sacred Scriptures, which far surpasses the highest 
attainments and ornaments of human industry.® 


Consequently this revealed Word must be our final authority, not only in religion 
and morals but in history, politics, everything. We must accept the story of 
Adam and Eve; for by their disobedience to God we explain man’s evil nature 
and his loss of free will. 


The mind of man is so completely alienated from the righteousness 
of God that it conceives, desires, and undertakes everything that is 
impious, perverse, base, impure, and flagitious. His heart is so 
thoroughly infected by the poison of sin that it cannot produce 
anything but what is corrupt; and if at any time men do anything 
apparently good, yet the mind always remains involved in hypocrisy 
and deceit, and the heart enslaved by its inward perversity.® 


How could so depraved a being ever deserve eternal happiness in paradise? 
Not one of us could ever earn it by any amount of good works. Good works are 


good, but only the sacrificial death of the Son of God could avail to earn 
salvation for men. Not for all men, for God’s justice demands the damnation of 
most men. But His mercy has chosen some of us to be saved; and to these he has 
given an upholding faith in their redemption by Christ. For St. Paul said: “God 
the Father hath chosen us in Him before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and without blame before Him in love; having predestinated us 
unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to Himself, according to the good 
pleasure of His will.”” Calvin, like Luther, interpreted this to mean that God, by 
a free choice quite independent of our virtues and vices, determined, long before 
the creation, just who is to be saved and who is to be damned.® To the question 
why God should choose men for salvation or damnation without regard to their 
merits, Calvin answers again in the words of Paul: “For He saith to Moses, I will 
have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I 
will have compassion.” 9 Calvin concludes: 


In conformity, therefore, to the clear doctrine of Scripture, we assert 
that by an eternal and immutable counsel God has once for all 
determined both whom He would admit to salvation, and whom He 
would condemn to destruction. We affirm that this counsel, as far as 
concerns the elect, is founded on His gratuitous mercy, totally 
irrespective of human merit; but that to those whom He devotes to 
condemnation, the gate of life is closed by a just and irreprehensible, 
but incomprehensible, judgment. 1° 


Even the fall of Adam and Eve, with all its consequences, in the Pauline theory, 
to the human race, “was ordained by the admirable counsel of God.”!1 

Calvin admits that predestination is repulsive to reason, but he replies, “It is 
unreasonable that man should scrutinize with impunity those things which the 
Lord has determined to be hidden in Himself.”!2 Yet he professes to know why 
God so arbitrarily determines the eternal fate of billions of souls: it is “to 
promote our admiration of His glory” by the display of His power.!3 He agrees 
that this is “a horrible decree” (decretum horribile), “but no one can deny that 
God foreknew the future final fate of man before He created him, and that He 
foreknew it because it was appointed by His own decree.” !4 Others might argue, 
like Luther, that the future is determined because God has foreseen it and His 
foresight cannot be falsified; Calvin reverses the matter, and considers that God 
foresees the future because He has willed and determined it. And the decree of 
damnation is absolute; there is no purgatory in Calvin’s theology, no halfway 


house where one might, by a few million years of burning, wipe out his 
“reprobation.” And therefore there is no room for prayers for the dead. 

We might suppose that on Calvin’s assumptions there would be no sense in 
any kind of prayer; all being fixed by divine decree, not an ocean of orisons 
could wash away one jot of the inexorable destiny. However, Calvin is more 
human than his theology: let us pray with humility and faith, he tells us, and our 
prayers will be answered; the prayer and the answer were also decreed. Let us 
worship God in humble religious services, but we must reject the Mass as a 
sacrilegious pretense of priests to transform earthly materials into the body and 
blood of Christ. Christ is present in the Eucharist only spiritually, not physically; 
and the adoration of the consecrated wafer as literally Christ is sheer idolatry. 
The use of graven images of the Deity, in clear violation of the Second 
Commandment, encourages idolatry. All religious pictures and statuary, even the 
crucifix, should be removed from the churches. 

The true Church is the invisible congregation of the elect, dead, living, or to 
be born. The visible Church is composed of “all those who, by a confession of 
faith, an exemplary life, and participation in the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper” (Calvin rejects the other sacraments), “profess the same God and 
Christ with ourselves.”!5 Outside of this Church there is no salvation.!6 Church 
and state are both divine, and are designed by God to work in harmony as the 
soul and body of one Christian society: the Church should regulate all details of 
faith, worship, and morals; the state, as the physical arm of the Church, should 
enforce these regulations.” The secular authorities must also see to it that 
“idolatry” (largely synonymous with Catholicism in Protestant usage) and “other 
scandals to religion be not publicly set forth and broadcast among the people,” 
and that only the pure Word of God should be taught and received.!8 The ideal 
government will be a theocracy, and the Reformed Church should be recognized 
as the voice of God. All the claims of the popes for the supremacy of the Church 
over the state were renewed by Calvin for his Church. 

It is remarkable how much of Roman Catholic tradition and theory survived 
in Calvin’s theology. He owed something to Stoicism, especially to Seneca, and 
something to his studies of law; but his chief reliance was on St. Augustine, who 
drew predestinarianism out of St. Paul, who did not know Christ. Calvin sternly 
ignored Christ’s conception of God as a loving and merciful father, and calmly 
passed by a multitude of Biblical passages that assumed man’s freedom to mold 
his own destiny (2 Pet. 3:9; 1 Tim. 2:4; 1 John 2:2; 4:14, etc.). Calvin’s genius 
lay not in conceiving new ideas but in developing the thought of his 
predecessors to ruinously logical conclusions, expressing these with an 
eloquence equaled only by Augustine, and formulating their practical 


implications in a system of ecclesiastical legislation. He took from Luther the 
doctrine of justification or election by faith; from Zwingli the spiritual 
interpretation of the Eucharist; and from Bucer the contradictory notions of the 
divine will as the cause of all events, and the requirement of a strenuous 
practical piety as the test and witness of election. Most of these Protestant 
doctrines had come down, in milder form, in Catholic tradition; Calvin gave 
them stark emphasis, and neglected the compensatory mitigating elements in the 
medieval faith. He was more medieval than any thinker between Augustine and 
Dante. He completely rejected the humanist concern with earthly excellence, and 
turned men’s thoughts again, more somberly than before, to the after world. In 
Calvinism the Reformation again repudiated the Renaissance. 

That so unprepossessing a theology should have won the assent of hundreds 
of millions of men in Switzerland, France, Scotland, England, and North 
America is at first sight a mystery, then an illumination. Why should Calvinists, 
Huguenots, and Puritans have fought so valiantly in defense of their own 
helplessness? And why has this theory of human impotence shared in producing 
some of the strongest characters in history? Is it because these believers gained 
more strength from believing themselves the few elect than they lost by 
admitting that their conduct contributed nothing to their fate? Calvin himself, at 
once shy and resolute, was confident that he belonged to the elect, and this so 
comforted him that he found the “horrible decree” of predestination “productive 
of the most delightful benefit.”!9 Did some of the self-elect take pleasure in 
considering how few were to be saved, and how many were to be damned? The 
belief that they were chosen of God gave many souls the courage to face the 
vicissitudes and apparent aimlessness of life, as a similar faith enabled the 
Jewish people to preserve itself amid difficulties that might otherwise have 
sapped the will to live; indeed, the Calvinist idea of being divinely chosen may 
have been indebted to the Jewish form of the belief, as Protestantism in general 
owed so much to the Old Testament. The confidence in divine election must 
have been a tower of courage to Huguenots suffering war and massacre, and to 
Pilgrims uprooting themselves perilously to seek new homes on hostile shores. If 
a reformed sinner could catch this confidence, and could believe that his reform 
had been ordained by God, he could stand unshaken to the end. Calvin enhanced 
this feeling of pride in election by making the elect, penniless or not, an 
hereditary aristocracy: the children of the elect were automatically elect by the 
will of God.29 So, by a simple act of faith in one’s self, one could, if only in 
imagination, possess and transmit paradise. For such immortal boons a 
confession of helplessness was a bargain price. 


Calvin’s followers needed such consolation, for he taught them the medieval 
view that earthly life is a vale of misery and tears. He cheerfully granted “the 
correctness of their opinion who considered it as the greatest boon not to be 
bor, and, as the next greatest, to die immediately; nor was there anything 
irrational in the conduct of those who mourned and wept at the birth of their 
relations, and solemnly rejoiced at their funerals”; he merely regretted that these 
wise pessimists, being mostly pagans ignorant of Christ, were doomed to 
everlasting hell.24 Only one thing could make life bearable—the hope of 
uninterrupted happiness after death. “If heaven is our country, what is the earth 
but a place of exile?—and if the departure out of this world is an entrance into 
life, what is the world but a sepulcher?” 22 Unlike his poetical counterpart, 
Calvin gives his most eloquent pages not to the phantasmagoria of hell but to the 
loveliness of heaven. The pious elect will suffer without a murmur all the pains 
and griefs of life. “For they will keep in view that day when the Lord will 
receive His faithful servants into His peaceful kingdom, will wipe every tear 
from their eyes, invest them with robes of joy, adorn them with crowns of glory, 
entertain them with ineffable delights, and exalt them to a fellowship with His 
majesty, and... a participation in His happiness.”25 For the poor or unfortunate, 
who cover the earth, it may have been an indispensable belief. 


II. GENEVA AND STRASBOURG: 1536-41 


While the Institutes was in the press (March 1536), Calvin, according to a 
tradition generally but not unanimously accepted,24 made a hurried trip across 
the Alps to Ferrara, probably to ask help for the persecuted Protestants of France 
from the Protestant Duchess Renée, wife of Duke Ercole II and daughter of the 
late Louis XII. Moved by the fervor of his religious convictions, she made him 
her spiritual guide through reverent correspondence till his death. Returning to 
Basel in May, Calvin ventured to Noyon to sell some property; then, with a 
brother and a sister, he started for Strasbourg. War barring the road, they stopped 
for a time at Geneva (July 1536). 

The capital of French Switzerland was older than history. In prehistoric times 
it was a congeries of lake dwellings, built upon piles, some of which can still be 
seen. In Caesar’s day it was a busy crossing of trade routes at the bridge where 
the Rhone rushes out of Lake Leman to wander through France in search of the 
Mediterranean. In the Middle Ages Geneva fell under the secular as well as 
spiritual rule of its bishop. Normally the bishop was chosen by the cathedral 


chapter, which thereby became a power in the city; this was essentially the 
government that Calvin later restored in Protestant form. In the fifteenth century 
the dukes of Savoy, which lay just beyond the Alps, secured control of the 
chapter, and raised to the episcopate men subservient to Savoy and given to the 
pleasures of this world for fear there might not be a next. The once excellent 
episcopal government, and the morals of the clergy under it, deteriorated. A 
priest, bidden to dismiss his concubine, agreed to do so as soon as his fellow 
clergymen would be equally ungallant; gallantry prevailed.2° 

Within this ecclesiastical-ducal rule the leading families of Geneva organized 
a Council of Sixty for municipal ordinances, and the Council chose four syndics 
as executive officers. Usually the Council met in the bishop’s cathedral of St. 
Peter; and religious and civil jurisdiction were so mingled that while the bishop 
minted the coinage and led the army, the Council regulated morals, issued 
excommunications, and licensed prostitutes. As in Trier, Mainz, and Cologne, 
the bishop was also a prince of the Holy Roman Empire, and naturally assumed 
functions from which bishops are now free. Some civic leaders, led by Francois 
de Bonnivard, sought to liberate the city from both the episcopal and the ducal 
authority. To strengthen this movement these Patriotes effected an alliance with 
Catholic Fribourg and Protestant Bern. Adherents of the alliance were called by 
the German term for confederates—Eidgenossen, oath comrades; the French 
corrupted this into Huguenots. By 1520 the Genevese leaders were mostly 
businessmen, for Geneva, unlike Wittenberg, was a commercial city, mediating 
in trade between Switzerland on the north, Italy on the south, and France on the 
west. The Genevese burghers set up (1526) a Great Council of Two Hundred, 
and this chose a Small Council of Twenty-Five, which became the real ruler of 
the municipality, frequently flouting the authority of bishop and duke alike. The 
bishop declared the city in rebellion, and summoned ducal troops to his aid. 
These seized Bonnivard, and imprisoned him in the castle of Chillon. The 
Bernese army came to the aid of beleaguered Geneva; the duke’s forces were 
defeated and dispersed; the bishop fled to Annecy; Byron’s hero was freed from 
his dungeon. The Great Council, angered by the clergy’s support of Savoy, 
declared for the Reformed faith, and assumed ecclesiastical as well as civil 
jurisdiction throughout the city (1536), two months before Calvin arrived. 

The doctrinal hero of this revolution was William Farel. Like Luther, he was 
passionately pious in youth. At Paris he came under the influence of Jacques 
Lefevre d’Etaples, whose translation and explanation of the Bible upset Farel’s 
orthodoxy; for in the Scriptures he could find no trace of popes, bishops, 
indulgences, purgatory, seven sacraments, the Mass, the celibacy of the clergy, 
the worship of Mary or the saints. Disdaining ordination, he set out as an 


independent preacher, wandering from town to town in France and Switzerland. 
Small of stature, weak of frame, strong of voice and spirit, his pale face 
brightened by fiery eyes and a beard of flaming red, he denounced the pope as 
Antichrist, the Mass as sacrilege, the church icons as idola that must be 
destroyed. In 1532 he began to preach in Geneva. He was arrested by the 
bishop’s agents, who proposed to throw the “Lutheran dog” into the Rhone; the 
syndics intervened, and Farel escaped with a few bruises on his head and some 
spittle on his coat. He won the Council of Twenty-Five to his views, and, with 
the aid of Peter Viret and Antoine Froment, aroused so much popular support 
that nearly all the Catholic clergy departed. On May 21, 1536, the Small Council 
decreed the abolition of the Mass, and the removal of all images and relics from 
the churches. Ecclesiastical properties were converted to Protestant uses for 
religion, charity, and education; education was made compulsory and free of 
charge; and a strict moral discipline was made law. The citizens were called 
upon to swear allegiance to the Gospel, and those who refused to attend 
Reformed services were banished.2° This was the Geneva to which Calvin came. 

Farel was now forty-seven; and though he was destined to outlive Calvin by a 
year, he saw in the stern and eloquent youth, twenty years his junior, just the 
man needed to consolidate and advance the Reform. Calvin was reluctant; he 
had planned a life of scholarship and writing; he was more at ease with God than 
with men. But Farel, with the mien of some thundering Biblical prophet, 
threatened to lay a holy curse upon him if he should prefer his private studies to 
the arduous and dangerous preaching of the undiluted Word. Calvin yielded; 
Council and presbytery approved; and-with no other ordination—he began his 
ministry (September 5, 1536) by giving in the church of St. Peter the first of 
several addresses on the Epistles of St. Paul. Everywhere in Protestantism, 
except among the socially radical sects, the influence of Paul overshadowed that 
of Peter, the reputed founder of the Roman See. 

In October Calvin accompanied Farel and Viret to Lausanne, and took a 
minor part in the famous disputation that won that city to the Protestant camp. 
Returning to Geneva, the senior and junior pastors of St. Peter’s set about to 
rededicate the Genevese to God. Sincerely accepting the Bible as the literal 
Word of God, they felt an inescapable obligation to enforce its moral code. They 
were shocked to find many of the people given to singing, dancing, and similar 
gaieties; moreover, some gambled, or drank to intoxication, or committed 
adultery. An entire district of the city was occupied by prostitutes, under the rule 
of their own Reine du bordel, the Brothel Queen. To the fiery Farel and the 
conscientious Calvin a genial acceptance of this situation was treason to God. 


To restore the religious basis of an effective morality, Farel issued a 
Confession of Faith and Discipline, and Calvin a popular Catechism, which the 
Great Council approved (November 1536). Citizens persistently transgressing 
the moral code were to be excommunicated and exiled. In July 1537, the Council 
ordered all citizens to go to the church of St. Peter and swear allegiance to 
Farel’s Confession. Any manifestation of Catholicism—such as carrying a 
rosary, cherishing a sacred relic, or observing a saint’s day as holy—was subject 
to punishment. Women were imprisoned for wearing improper hats. Bonnivard, 
too joyous in his liberty, was warned to end his licentious ways. Gamblers were 
put into the stocks. Adulterers were driven through the streets into banishment. 

Accustomed to ecclesiastical rule, but to the lenient moral discipline of a 
Catholicism softened by southern climes, the Genevese resisted the new 
dispensation. The Patriotes, who had freed the city from bishop and duke, 
reorganized to free it from its zealous ministers. Another party, demanding 
liberty of conscience and worship, and therefore called Libertins or Liberals,! 
joined with the Patriotes and the secret Catholics; and this coalition, in the 
election of February 3, 1538, captured a majority in the Great Council. The new 
Council told the ministers to keep out of politics. Farel and Calvin denounced 
the Council, and refused to serve the Lord’s Supper until the rebellious city 
conformed to the sworn discipline. The Council deposed the two ministers (April 
23), and ordered them to leave the city within three days. The people celebrated 
the dismissal with public rejoicings.2” Farel accepted a call to Neuchatel; there 
he preached to the end of his days (1565), and there a public monument honors 
his memory. 

Calvin went to Strasbourg, then a free city subject only to the emperor, and 
ministered to L’Eglise des Etrangers, a congregation of Protestants chiefly from 
France. To eke out the fifty-two guilders ($1,300?) annually paid him by the 
church, he sold his library and took students as boarders. Finding bachelorhood 
inconvenient in this situation, he asked Farel and Bucer to search out a wife for 
him, and listed specifications: “I am none of those insane lovers who, when once 
smitten with the fine figure of a woman, embrace also her faults. This only is the 
beauty which allures me—that she be chaste, obliging, not fastidious, 
economical, patient, and careful for my health.”28 After two false starts he 
married (1540) Idelette de Bure, a poor widow with several children. She bore 
him one child, who died in infancy. When she passed away (1549) he wrote of 
her with the private tenderness that underlay his public severity. He lived in 
domestic loneliness the remaining fifteen years of his life. 

While he labored in Strasbourg events moved on at Geneva. Encouraged by 
the expulsion of Farel and Calvin, the exiled bishop planned a triumphant return 


to his cathedral. As a preliminary step he persuaded Iacopo Sadoleto to write an 
Epistle to the Genevese, urging them to resume their Catholic worship and faith 
(1539). Sadoleto was a gentleman of exceptional virtue for a cardinal and a 
humanist; he had already advised the papacy to handle Protestant dissent gently, 
and he later received under his protection at Carpentras heretical Waldenses 
fleeing from massacre (1545). In a fine Latin learned under the impeccable 
Bembo, he addressed “to his dearly beloved Brethren, the Magistrates, Senate, 
and citizens of Geneva,” twenty pages of diplomatic courtesies and theological 
exhortation. He noted the rapid division of Protestantism into warring sects, led, 
he alleged, by crafty men avid for power; he compared this with the centuries- 
long unity of the Roman Church, and asked whether it was more likely that truth 
lay with those contradictory factions than with a Catholic doctrine formed by the 
experience of ages and the assembled intelligence of ecclesiastical councils. He 
concluded by offering to Geneva whatever service it was in his power to give. 
The Council thanked him for his compliments, and promised him a further 
response. But no one could be found in Geneva who would undertake to cross 
swords, or Latin, with the polished humanist. Meanwhile a number of citizens 
asked to be released from their oath to support the Confession of Faith and 
Discipline, and for a time it seemed that the city would return to Catholicism. 
Calvin learned of the situation, and in a reply to the Cardinal he rose with all the 
power of his mind and pen to the defense of the Reformation. He countered 
courtesy with courtesy, eloquence with eloquence, but he would not yield an 
inch of his theology. He protested against the implication that he had rebelled 
through personal ambition; he could have risen to far greater comfort had he 
remained orthodox. He admitted the divine foundation of the Catholic Church, 
but he charged that the vices of the Renaissance popes proved the capture of the 
papacy by Antichrist. To the wisdom of Church councils he opposed the wisdom 
of the Bible, which Sadoleto had almost ignored. He regretted that the corruption 
of the Church had necessitated secession and division, but only so could the evils 
be cured. If Catholics and Protestants would now co-operate to cleanse the 
doctrine, ritual, and personnel of all the Christian churches, they would be 
rewarded with a final unity in heaven with Christ. It was a powerful letter, 
perhaps unappreciative of the incidental virtues of the Renaissance popes, but 
otherwise phrased with a comity and dignity rare in the controversies of the time. 
Luther, reading it in Wittenberg, hailed it as quite annihilating the Cardinal; “I 
rejoice,” he cried, “that God raises up men who will .... finish the war against 
Antichrist which I began.” 29 The Council of Geneva was so impressed that it 
ordered the two letters printed at the city’s expense (1540). It began to wonder 
whether, in banishing Calvin, it had lost the ablest man in the Swiss Reform. 


Other factors nourished the doubt. The ministers who had replaced Farel and 
Calvin proved incompetent both in preaching and in discipline. The public lost 
respect for them, and returned to the easy morality of unreformed days. 
Gambling, drunkenness, street brawls, adultery, flourished; lewd songs were 
publicly sung, persons romped naked through the streets.59 Of the four syndics 
who had led the movement to expel Farel and Calvin, one had to be condemned 
to death for murder, another for forgery, a third for treason, and the fourth died 
while trying to escape arrest. The businessmen who controlled the Council must 
have frowned upon this disorder as impeding trade. The Council itself had no 
taste for being replaced and perhaps excommunicated by a restored bishop. 
Gradually a majority of the members came to the idea of recalling Calvin. On 
May 1, 1541, the Council annulled the sentence of banishment, and pronounced 
Farel and Calvin to be honorable men. Deputation after deputation was sent to 
Strasbourg to persuade Calvin to resume his pastorate at Geneva. Farel forgave 
the city for not extending him a similar invitation, and with noble generosity 
joined the deputations in urging Calvin to return. But Calvin had made many 
friends in Strasbourg, felt obligations there, and saw nothing but strife in store 
for him at Geneva; “there is no place in the world that I fear more.” He agreed 
only to pay the city a visit. When he arrived (September 13, 1541) he received so 
many honors, so many apologies, so many promises of co-operation in 
reestablishing order and the Gospel, that he had not the heart to refuse. On 
September 16 he wrote to Farel: “Your wish is granted. I am held fast here. May 
God give His blessing.” 31 


IV. THE CITY OF GOD 


Calvin behaved, in the early years of his recall, with a moderation and 
modesty that won all but a small minority to his support. Eight assistant pastors 
were appointed, under him, to serve St. Peter’s and the other churches of the 
city. He labored twelve to eighteen hours a day as preacher, administrator, 
professor of theology, superintendent of churches and schools, adviser to 
municipal councils, and regulator of public morals and church liturgy; 
meanwhile he kept enlarging the Institutes, wrote commentaries on the Bible, 
and maintained a correspondence second in extent only to that of Erasmus, and 
surpassing it in influence. He slept little, ate little, fasted frequently. His 
successor and biographer, Théodore de Béze, marveled that one little man 
(unicus homunculus) could carry so heavy and varied a burden. 


His first task was the reorganization of the Reformed Church. At his request 
the Small Council, soon after his return, appointed a commission of five 
clergymen and six councilors, with Calvin at their head, to formulate a new 
ecclesiastical code. On January 2, 1542, the Great Council ratified the resultant 
Ordonnances ecclésiastiques, whose essential features are still accepted by the 
Reformed and Presbyterian churches of Europe and America. The ministry was 
divided into pastors, teachers, lay elders, and deacons. The pastors of Geneva 
constituted “The Venerable Company,” which governed the Church and trained 
candidates for the ministry. No one henceforth was to preach in Geneva without 
authorization by the Company; the consent of the city council and the 
congregation was also required, but episcopal ordinations—and bishops—were 
taboo. The new clergy, while never claiming the miraculous powers of the 
Catholic priests, and though decreeing themselves ineligible for civil office, 
became under Calvin more powerful than any priesthood since ancient Israel. 
The real law of a Christian state, said Calvin, must be the Bible; the clergy are 
the proper interpreters of that law; civil governments are subject to that law, and 
must enforce it as so interpreted. The practical men in the councils may have had 
some doubts on these points, but they appear to have felt that social order was so 
profitable to the economy that some ecclesiastical assumptions might for the 
time being go unchallenged. Through an astonishing quarter of a century a 
theocracy of clergymen seemed to dominate an oligarchy of merchants and men 
of affairs. 

The authority of the clergy over Genevese life was exercised through a 
Consistory or Presbytery composed of five pastors and twelve lay elders, all 
chosen by the Council. As the pastors held tenure throughout their ministry, and 
the elders for only a year, the Consistory, in matters not vitally affecting 
business, was ruled by its ecclesiastical members. It took the right to ordain the 
religious worship and moral conduct of every inhabitant; it sent a minister and 
an elder to visit every house and family annually; it could summon any person 
before it for examination; it could publicly reprove or excommunicate offenders, 
and could rely on the Council to banish from the city those whom the Consistory 
banned from the Church. Calvin held power as the head of this Consistory; from 
1541 till his death in 1564 his voice was the most influential in Geneva. His 
dictatorship was one not of law or force but of will and character. The intensity 
of his belief in his mission, and the completeness of his devotion to his tasks, 
gave him a strength that no one could successfully resist. Hildebrand, revived, 
could have rejoiced over this apparent triumph of the Church over the state. 

So empowered, the clergy first regulated religious worship. “The whole 
household shall attend the sermons on Sunday, except when someone shall be 


left at home to tend the children or the cattle. If there is preaching on weekdays 
all who can must come.” (Calvin preached three or four times a week.) “Should 
anyone come after the sermon has begun, let him be warned. If he does not 
amend, let him pay a fine of three sous.”32 No one was to be excused from 
Protestant services on the plea of having a different or private religious creed; 
Calvin was as thorough as any pope in rejecting individualism of belief; this 
greatest legislator of Protestantism completely repudiated that principle of 
private judgment with which the new religion had begun. He had seen the 
fragmentation of the Reformation into a hundred sects, and foresaw more; in 
Geneva he would have none of them. There a body of learned divines would 
formulate an authoritative creed; those Genevans who could not accept it would 
have to seek other habitats. Persistent absence from Protestant services, or 
continued refusal to take the Eucharist, was a punishable offense. Heresy again 
became an insult to God and treason to the state, and was to be punished with 
death. Catholicism, which had preached this view of heresy, became heresy in its 
turn. Between 1542 and 1564 fifty-eight persons were put to death, and seventy- 
six were banished, for violating the new code. Here, as elsewhere, witchcraft 
was a Capital crime; in one year, on the advice of the Consistory, fourteen 
alleged witches were sent to the stake on the charge that they had persuaded 
Satan to afflict Geneva with plague.°3 

The Consistory made little distinction between religion and morality. Conduct 
was to be guided as carefully as belief, for good conduct was the goal of right 
belief. Calvin himself, austere and severe, dreamed of a community so well 
regulated that its virtue would prove his theology, and would shame the 
Catholicism that had produced or tolerated the luxury and laxity of Rome. 
Discipline should be the backbone of personality, enabling it to rise out of the 
baseness of human nature to the erect stature of the self-conquered man. The 
clergy must lead by example as well as precept; they may marry and beget, but 
they must abstain from hunting, gambling, feasting, commerce, and secular 
amusements, and accept annual visitation and moral scrutiny by their 
ecclesiastical superiors. 

To regulate lay conduct a system of domiciliary visits was established: one or 
another of the elders visited, yearly, each house in the quarter assigned to him, 
and questioned the occupants on all phases of their lives. Consistory and Council 
joined in the prohibition of gambling, card-playing, profanity, drunkenness, the 
frequenting of taverns, dancing (which was then enhanced by kisses and 
embraces), indecent or irreligious songs, excess in entertainment, extravagance 
in living, immodesty in dress. The allowable color and quantity of clothing, and 
the number of dishes permissible at a meal, were specified by law. Jewelry and 


lace were frowned upon. A woman was jailed for arranging her hair to an 
immoral height.34 Theatrical performances were limited to religious plays, and 
then these too were forbidden. Children were to be named not after saints in the 
Catholic calendar but preferably after Old Testament characters; an obstinate 
father served four days in prison for insisting on naming his son Claude instead 
of Abraham.°° Censorship of the press was taken over from Catholic and secular 
precedents, and enlarged (1560): books of erroneous religious doctrine, or of 
immoral tendency, were banned; Montaigne’s Essays and Rousseau’s Emile 
were later to fall under this proscription. To speak disrespectfully of Calvin or 
the clergy was a crime.°6 A first violation of these ordinances was punished with 
a reprimand, further violation with fines, persistent violation with imprisonment 
or banishment. Fornication was to be punished with exile or drowning; adultery, 
blasphemy, or idolatry, with death. In one extraordinary instance a child was 
beheaded for striking its parents.37 In the years 1558-59 there were 414 
prosecutions for moral offenses; between 1542 and 1564 there were seventy-six 
banishments and fifty-eight executions; the total population of Geneva was then 
about 20,000.38 As everywhere in the sixteenth century, torture was often used to 
obtain confessions or evidence. 

Regulation was extended to education, society, and the economic life. Calvin 
established schools and an academy, searched through Western Europe for good 
teachers of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and theology, and trained young ministers 
who carried his gospel into France, Holland, Scotland, and England with all the 
ardor and devotion of Jesuit missionaries in Asia; in eleven years (1555-66) 
Geneva sent 161 such envoys into France, many of whom sang Huguenot psalms 
as they suffered martyrdom. Calvin considered class divisions natural, and his 
legislation protected rank and dignity by prescribing the quality of dress, and the 
limits of activity for each class.39 Every person was expected to accept his place 
in society, and to perform its duties without envy of his betters or complaint of 
his lot. Begging was banned, and indiscriminate charity was replaced by careful 
communal administration of poor relief. 

Calvinism gave to hard work, sobriety, diligence, frugality, and thrift a 
religious sanction and laurel that may have shared in developing the industrious 
temper of the modern Protestant businessman; but this relationship has been 
overstressed.40 Capitalism was more highly developed in Catholic Florence and 
Flanders before the Reformation than in Calvin’s Geneva. Calvin rejected 
individualism in economics as well as in religion and morals. The unit of 
society, in his view, was not the free individual (with whom Luther had begun 
his revolt) but the city-state community, whose members were bound to it in 
rigorous law and discipline. ‘No member of the Christian community,” he wrote, 


“holds his gifts to himself, or for his private use, but shares them among his 
fellow members; nor does he derive benefit save from those things which 
proceed from the common profit of the body as a whole.”4! He had no sympathy 
with acquisitive speculation or ruthless accumulation.42 Like some late-medieval 
Catholic theorists, he permitted interest on loans, but in theory he limited it to 5 
per cent, and urged loans without interest to necessitous individuals or the 
state.43 With his approval the Consistory punished engrossers, monopolists, and 
lenders who charged excessive interest; it fixed prices for food and clothes and 
surgical operations; it censured or fined merchants who defrauded their clients, 
dealers who skimped their measures, clothiers who cut their cloth too short.44 
Sometimes the regime moved toward state socialism: the Venerable Company 
established a bank, and conducted some industries.4° 

If we bear these limiting factors in mind, we may admit a quiet and growing 
entente between Calvinism and business. Calvin could not long have kept his 
leadership had he obstructed the commercial development of a city whose 
commerce was its life. He adjusted himself to the situation, allowed interest 
charges of 10 per cent, and recommended state loans to finance the introduction 
or expansion of private industry, as in the manufacture of clothing or the 
production of silk. Commercial centers like Antwerp, Amsterdam, and London 
took readily to the first modern religion that accepted the modern economy. 
Calvinism took the middle classes into its fold, and grew with their growth. 

What were the results of Calvin’s rule? The difficulties of enforcement must 
have been extreme, for never in history had such strict virtue been required of a 
city. A considerable party opposed the regimen, even to the point of open revolt, 
but a substantial number of influential citizens must have supported it, if only on 
the general theory of morals—that others need them. The influx of French 
Huguenots and other Protestants must have strengthened Calvin’s hand; and the 
limitation of the experiment to Geneva and its hinterland raised the chances of 
success. The recurrent fear of invasion and absorption by hostile states (Savoy, 
Italy, France, the Empire) compelled political stability and civic obedience; 
external danger promoted internal discipline. In any case we have an enthusiastic 
description of the results from the pen of an eyewitness, Bernardino Ochino, an 
Italian Protestant who had found refuge in Geneva: 


Cursing and swearing, unchastity, sacrilege, adultery, and impure 
living, such as prevail in many places where I have lived, are here 
unknown. There are no pimps and harlots. The people do not know 
what rouge is, and they are all clad in seemly fashion. Games of 
chance are not customary. Benevolence is so great that the poor need 


not beg. The people admonish one another in brotherly fashion, as 
Christ prescribes. Lawsuits are banished from the city, nor is there any 
simony, murder, or party spirit, but only peace and charity. On the 
other hand, there are no organs here, no voice of bells, no showy 
songs, no buming candles or lamps [in the churches], no relics, 
pictures, statues, canopies, or splendid robes, no farces or cold 
ceremonies. The churches are quite free from idolatry.4© 


The extant records of the Council for this period do not quite agree with this 
report: they reveal a high percentage of illegitimate children, abandoned infants, 
forced marriages, and sentences of death;4” Calvin’s son-in-law and _ his 
stepdaughter were among those condemned for adultery.48 But then again, as 
late as 1610, we find Valentin Andreae, a Lutheran minister from Wiirttemberg, 
praising Geneva enviously: 


When I was in Geneva I observed something great which I shall 
remember and desire as long as I live. There is in that city not only the 
perfect institute of a perfect republic, but, as a special ornament, a 
moral discipline which makes weekly investigations into the conduct, 
and even the smallest transgressions, of the citizens.... . All cursing 
and swearing, gambling, luxury, strife, hatred, fraud, etc., are 
forbidden, while greater sins are hardly heard of. What a glorious 
omament of the Christian religion is such a purity of morals! We must 
lament with tears that it is wanting with us [Germans], and almost 
totally neglected. If it were not for the difference of religion, I would 
have been chained to Geneva forever.49 


V. THE CONFLICTS OF CALVIN 


Calvin’s character harmonized with his theology. The oil painting in the 
University Library at Geneva pictures him as a severe and somber mystic; dark 
but bloodless complexion, scanty black beard, high forehead, penetrating, 
ruthless eyes. He was short and thin and physically frail, hardly fit to carry a city 
in his hands. But behind the weak frame burned a mind sharp, narrow, devoted, 
and intense, and a firm, indomitable will, perhaps a will to power. His intellect 
was a Citadel of order, making him almost the Aquinas of Protestant theology. 
His memory was crowded and yet precise. He was ahead of his time in doubting 
astrology, abreast of it in rejecting Copernicus, a bit behind it (like Luther) in 


ascribing many terrestrial occurrences to the Devil. His timidity concealed his 
courage, his shyness disguised an inner pride, his humility before God became at 
times a commanding arrogance before men. He was painfully sensitive to 
criticism, and could not bear opposition with the patience of one who can 
conceive the possibility that he may be wrong. Racked with illness, bent with 
work, he often lost his temper and broke out into fits of angry eloquence; he 
confessed to Bucer that he found it difficult to tame “the wild beast of his 
wrath.”°° His virtues did not include humor, which might have softened his 
certainties, nor a sense of beauty, which might have spared ecclesiastical art. Yet 
he was no unmitigated kill-joy; he bade his followers be cheerful, play harmless 
games like bowling or quoits, and enjoy wine in moderation. He could be a kind 
and tender friend, and an unforgiving enemy, capable of hard judgments and 
stern revenge. Those who served him feared him,°! but those loved him most 
who knew him best. Sexually his life showed no fault. He lived simply, ate 
sparingly, fasted unostentatiously, slept only six hours a day, never took a 
holiday, used himself up without stint in what he thought was the service of God. 
He refused increases in salary, but labored to raise funds for the relief of the 
poor. “The strength of that heretic,” said Pope Pius IV, “consisted in this, that 
money never had the slightest charm for him. If I had such servants my 
dominion would extend from sea to sea.”°2 

A man of such mettle must raise many enemies. He fought them with vigor, 
and in the controversial language of the time. He described his opponents as 
riffraff, idiots, dogs, asses, pigs, and stinking beasts°>—epithets less becoming to 
his elegant Latinity than to Luther’s gladiatorial style. But he had provocations. 
One day Jerome Bolsec, an ex-monk from France, interrupted Calvin’s sermon 
at St. Peter’s to denounce the predestinarian doctrine as an insult to God; Calvin 
answered him by citing Scripture; the police arrested Bolsec; the Consistory 
charged him with heresy; the Council was inclined to put him to death. But when 
the opinions of theologians in Zurich, Basel, and Bern were solicited, they 
proved disconcerting: Bern recommended caution in dealing with problems 
beyond human ken—a new note in the literature of the age; and Bullinger 
warned Calvin that “many are displeased with what you say in your Institutes 
about predestination, and draw the same conclusions as Bolsec.”°4 The Council 
compromised on banishment (1551). Bolsec returned to France and Catholicism. 

More important in result was Calvin’s controversy with Joachim Westphal. 
This Lutheran minister of Hamburg denounced as “Satanic blasphemies” the 
view of Zwingli and Calvin that Christ was only spiritually present in the 
Eucharist, and thought the Swiss Reformers should be refuted not by the pens of 
theologians but by the rods of magistrates (1552). Calvin answered him in terms 


so severe that his fellow Reformers at Zurich, Basel, and Bern refused to sign his 
remonstrance. He issued it nevertheless; Westphal and other Lutherans returned 
to the attack; Calvin branded them as “apes of Luther,” and argued so effectively 
that several regions hitherto Lutheran-Brandenburg, the Palatinate, and parts of 
Hesse, Bremen, Anhalt, and Baden—were won to the Swiss view and the 
Reformed Church; only the silence of Melanchthon (who secretly agreed with 
Calvin), and the post-mortem echo of Luther’s thunderbolts saved the rest of 
northern Germany for the Lutheran creed. 

Turning from these assaults on the right, Calvin faced on the left a group of 
radicals recently arrived in Switzerland from Counter Reformation Italy. Caelius 
Secundus Curio, teaching in Lausanne and Basel, shocked Calvin by announcing 
that the saved—including many heathen—would far outnumber the damned. 
Laelius Socinus, son of a leading Italian jurist, settled in Zurich, studied Greek, 
Arabic, and Hebrew in order to understand the Bible better, learned too much, 
and lost his faith in the Trinity, predestination, original sin, and the atonement. 
He expressed his skepticism to Calvin, who answered as well as possible. 
Socinus agreed to refrain from public utterance of his doubts; but later he spoke 
out against the execution of Servetus, and was among the few who, in that 
fevered age, stood up for religious toleration. 

In a state where religion and government were fused in an intoxicating 
mixture, it was natural that Calvin’s most persistent conflicts should be with the 
Patriotes and Libertins who had once expelled him and now deplored his return. 
The Patriots resented his French origin and supporters, abhorred his theology, 
nicknamed him Cain and called their dogs Calvin; they insulted him in the 
streets, and probably it was they who one night fired fifty shots outside his 
home. The Libertins preached a pantheistic creed without devils, angels, Eden, 
atonement, Bible, or pope. Queen Margaret of Navarre received and supported 
them at her court in Nérac, and reproved Calvin for his severity with them. 

On June 27, 1547, Calvin found attached to his pulpit a placard reading: 


Gross hypocrite! You and your companions will gain little by your 
pains. If you do not save yourselves by flight, nobody shall prevent 
your overthrow, and you will curse the hour when you left your 
monkery.... After people have suffered long they avenge themselves... 
Take care that you are not served like M. Verle [who had been 
killed].... We will not have so many masters....5° 


Jacques Gruet, a leading Libertin, was arrested on suspicion of having written 
the placard; no proof was adduced. It was claimed that he had, some days 


previously, uttered threats against Calvin. In his room were found papers, 
allegedly in his handwriting, calling Calvin a haughty and ambitious hypocrite, 
and ridiculing the inspiration of the Scriptures and the immortality of the soul. 
He was tortured twice daily for thirty days until he confessed—we do not know 
how truthfully—that he had affixed the placard and conspired with French 
agents against Calvin and Geneva. On July 26, half dead, he was tied to a stake, 
his feet were nailed to it, and his head was cut off.5© 

Tension mounted until, on December 16,1547, the Patriotes and Libertins 
came armed to a meeting of the Great Council, and demanded an end to the 
power of the Consistory over the citizens. At the height of a violent tumult 
Calvin entered the room, faced the hostile leaders, and said, striking his breast: 
“If you want blood, there are still a few drops here; strike, then!” Swords were 
drawn, but no one ventured to be the first assassin. Calvin addressed the 
gathering with rare moderation, and finally persuaded all parties to a truce. 
Nevertheless his confidence in himself was shaken. On December 17 he wrote to 
Viret: “I hardly hope that the Church can be upheld much longer, at least by my 
ministry. Believe me, my power is broken, unless God stretch forth His hand.” 
But the opposition divided into factions, and subsided till the trial of Servetus 
offered another opportunity. 


VI. MICHAEL SERVETUS: 1511-53 


Miguel Serveto was born at Villanova (some sixty miles north of Saragossa), 
son of a notary of good family. He grew up at a time when the writings of 
Erasmus were enjoying a transitory tolerance in Spain. He was in some measure 
influenced by the literature of the Jews and the Moslems; he read the Koran, 
made his way through rabbinical commentaries, and was impressed by the 
Semitic criticism of Christianity (with its prayers to a Trinity, to Mary, and to 
saints) as polytheistic. Luther called him “the Moor.” At Toulouse, where he 
studied law, he saw for the first time a complete Bible, vowed to read it “a 
thousand times,” and was deeply moved by the visions of the Apocalypse. He 
won the patronage of Juan de Quintana, confessor to Charles V, and was taken 
by Juan to Bologna and Augsburg (1530). Michael discovered Protestantism, 
and liked it; he visited Oecolampadius at Basel, and Capito and Bucer at 
Strasbourg; soon he was too heretical for their taste, and was invited to graze in 
other fields. 


In 1531 and 1532 he published the first and second edition of his basic work, 
De Trinitatis erroribus. It was rather confused, and in a crude Latin that must 
have made Calvin smile if ever; but in wealth of Biblical erudition it was an 
astonishing performance for a lad of twenty. Jesus, in Servetus’s view, was a 
man into whom God the Father had breathed the Logos, the Divine Wisdom; in 
this sense Jesus became the Son of God; but he was not equal or co-eternal with 
the Father, Who might communicate the same spirit of wisdom to other men; 
“the Son was sent from the Father in no other way than as one of the 
Prophets.”5’7 This was pretty close to Mohammed’s conception of Christ. 
Servetus proceeded to take the Semitic view of Trinitarianism. “All those who 
believe in a Trinity in the essence of God are tritheists”; and, he added, they are 
“true atheists” as deniers of the One God.°® This was youthfully extreme, but 
Servetus tried to soften his heresy by inditing rhapsodies on Christ as the Light 
of the World; most of his readers, however, felt that he had extinguished the 
light. As if to leave no stone unhurled, he concurred with the Anabaptists that 
baptism should be given only to adults. Oecolampadius and Bucer repudiated 
him, and Servetus, reversing Calvin’s itinerary, fled from Switzerland to France 
(1532). 

On July 17 the Inquisition at Toulouse issued a warrant for his arrest. He 
thought of going to America, but found Paris more agreeable. There, disguising 
himself as Michel de Villeneuve (the family name), he studied mathematics, 
geography, astronomy, and medicine, and flirted with astrology. The great 
Vesalius was his fellow student in dissection, and their teachers praised them 
equally. He quarreled with the dean of the medical faculty, and seems in general 
to have given offense by his impetuosity, passion, and pride. He challenged 
Calvin to a debate, but did not appear at the appointed place and time (1534). In 
the furore over Cop’s address and the heretical placards, Servetus, like Calvin, 
left Paris. At Lyons he edited a scholarly edition of Ptolemy’s Geography. In 
1540 he moved to Vienne (sixteen miles south of Lyons), and there he lived till 
his last year, practicing medicine and scholarship. Out of so many scholars 
available to the Lyons publishers-printers, he was chosen to edit a Latin 
translation of the Bible by Santes Pagnini. The work took him three years, and 
ran to six volumes. In a note on Isaiah 7:14, which Jerome had rendered “a 
virgin shall conceive,” Servetus explained that the Hebrew word meant not 
virgin but young woman, and he suggested that it referred not prophetically to 
Mary but simply to Hezekiah’s wife. In the same spirit he indicated that other 
seemingly prophetic passages in the Old Testament referred only to 
contemporary figures or events. This proved disconcerting to Protestants and 
Catholics alike. 


We do not know when Servetus discovered the pulmonary circulation of the 
blood—the passage of the blood from the right chamber of the heart along the 
pulmonary artery to and through the lungs, its purification there by aeration, and 
its return via the pulmonary vein to the left chamber of the heart. So far as is 
now known, he did not publish his finding till 1553, when he included it in his 
final work, The Restitution of Christianity. He brought the theory into a 
theological treatise because he thought of the blood as the vital spirit in man, and 
therefore—more probably than the heart or the brain—the real seat of the soul. 
Deferring for a while the problem of Servetus’s priority in this discovery, we 
merely note that he had apparently completed the Christianismi restitutio by 
1546, for in that year he sent the manuscript to Calvin. 

The very title was a challenge to the man who had written the Christianae 
religionis institutio; but further, the book sharply rejected, as blasphemy, the 
notion that God had predestined souls to hell regardless of their merits or guilt. 
God, said Servetus, condemns no one who does not condemn himself. Faith is 
good, but love is better, and God Himself is love. Calvin thought it sufficient 
refutation of all this to send Servetus a copy of the Institutes. Servetus returned it 
with insulting annotations,°9 and followed up with a series of letters so 
contemptuous that Calvin wrote to Farel (February 13, 1546): “Servetus has just 
sent me a long volume of his ravings. If I consent he will come here, but I will 
not give my word, for should he come, if my authority is of any avail, I will not 
suffer him to get out alive.” 6° Servetus, angry at Calvin’s refusal to continue the 
correspondence, wrote to Abel Poupin, one of the Genevese ministers (1547) : 


Your gospel is without God, without true faith, without good works. 
Instead of a God you have a three-headed Cerberus [the predestinating 
Trinity? ]. For faith you have a deterministic dream.... Man is with you 
an inert trunk, and God is a chimera of the enslaved will.... . You close 
the Kingdom of Heaven before men.... . Woe! woe! woe! This is the 
third letter that I have written to warn you, that you may know better. I 
will not warn you again. In this fight of Michael I know that I shall 
certainly die .... but I do not falter.... Christ will come. He will not 
tarry.61 


Obviously Servetus was a bit more insane than the average of his time. He 
announced that the end of the world was at hand, that the Archangel Michael 
would lead a holy war against both the papal and the Genevese Antichrists, and 
that he, who had been named after the Archangel, would fight and die in that 
war.°2 The Restitutio was a call to that war. No wonder it had difficulty finding a 


publisher. The Basel printers shied away from it. Finally (January 3, 1553) it was 
clandestinely printed in Vienne by Balthasar Arnouillet and Guillaume Guéroult. 
Their names, and the place of publication, were omitted, and the author signed 
himself only as MSV. He paid all the expenses, corrected the proofs, and then 
destroyed the manuscript. The volume ran to 734 pages, for it included a revised 
form of De Trinitatis erroribus, and Servetus’s thirty letters to Calvin. 

Of the thousand copies printed some were sent to a bookseller in Geneva. 
There one came into the hands of Guillaume Trie, a friend of Calvin’s. The thirty 
letters made plain to Calvin that MSV stood for Michael Servetus of Villanova. 
On February 26, 1553, Trie wrote to a Catholic cousin in Lyons, Antoine 
Arneys, expressing surprise that Cardinal Francois de Tournon should allow 
such a book to be printed in his diocese. How did Trie know the place of 
publication? Calvin knew that Servetus was living in Lyons or Vienne. 

Arneys brought the matter to Matthias Ory, inquisitor at Lyons. Ory notified 
the Cardinal, who ordered Maugiron, Lieutenant-Governor of Vienne, to 
investigate. On March 16 Servetus was summoned to Maugiron’s house. Before 
obeying he destroyed all papers that might incriminate him. He denied having 
written the book. Ameys dispatched to Trie a request for more evidence of 
Servetus’s authorship. Trie obtained from Calvin some of Servetus’s letters, and 
sent them to Lyons. They tallied with several letters in the book. On April 4 
Servetus was arrested. Three days later he escaped by leaping over a garden 
wall. On June 17 the civil court of Vienne condemned him, if found, to be 
bumed alive by a slow fire. 

Servetus wandered about France for three months. He decided to seek refuge 
in Naples, and to go via Geneva. For reasons unknown he remained in Geneva a 
month, under an assumed name; and meanwhile he arranged for transportation to 
Zurich. On Sunday, August 13, he attended church, perhaps to avoid 
investigation by the authorities. He was recognized. Calvin was informed, and 
ordered his arrest. Calvin explained this action in a later letter (September 9, 
1553): “When the papists are so harsh and violent in defense of their 
superstitions that they rage cruelly to shed innocent blood, are not Christian 
magistrates shamed to show themselves less ardent in defense of the sure truth?” 
The Small Council followed Calvin’s lead, and outran his ferocity. Since 
Servetus was only a transient, and not a citizen subject to the laws of Geneva, 
the Council could not legally do more than banish him. 

He was confined in the former episcopal palace, now a prison. He was not 
tortured, except by the lice that infested his cell. He was allowed paper and ink, 
and whatever books he cared to buy, and Calvin lent him several volumes of the 
early Fathers. The trial was carefully conducted, lasting over two months. The 


indictment was drawn up by Calvin in thirty-eight articles, supported by 
quotations from the writings of Servetus. One charge was that he had accepted 
Strabo’s description of Judea as a barren country, whereas the Bible called it a 
land flowing with milk and honey.®3 The basic accusations were that Servetus 
had rejected the Trinity and infant baptism; he was also accused of having, “in 
the person of M. Calvin, defamed the doctrines of the Gospel of the Church of 
Geneva.”64 On August 17 and 21 Calvin appeared in person as the accuser. 
Servetus defended his views boldly, even to pantheism. By an unusual co- 
operation of hostile faiths, the Protestant Council of Geneva asked the Catholic 
judges at Vienne for particulars of the charges that had been brought against 
Servetus there. One new count was sexual immorality; Servetus replied that 
rupture had long since made him impotent, and had kept him from marriage.®° 
He was further accused of having attended Mass at Vienne; he pleaded fear of 
death as exculpation. He challenged the jurisdiction of a civil court over cases of 
heresy; he assured the court that he had engaged in no sedition, and had not 
violated the laws of Geneva; and he asked for an attorney, better acquainted than 
himself with these laws, to help him in his defense. These pleas were refused. 
The French Inquisition sent an agent to Geneva to demand that Servetus be sent 
back to France for the execution of the sentence that had been pronounced 
against him; Servetus, in tears, begged the Council to reject this demand; it did; 
but the demand may have stimulated the Council to equal the Inquisition in 
severity. 

On September 1 two enemies of Calvin—Ami Perrin and Philibert Berthelier 
—were allowed to join the judges in the trial. They engaged Calvin in disputes, 
to no result; but they persuaded the Council to consult the other churches of 
Protestant Switzerland on how Servetus should be treated. On September 2 
Calvin’s leadership in the city was again challenged in the Council by Patriotes 
and Libertins; he survived the storm, but the evident desire of the opposition to 
rescue Servetus may have hardened Calvin to pursue the heretic to the death. 
However, we should note that the chief prosecutor in the trial was Claude Rigot, 
a Libertin.©& 

On September 3 Servetus presented to the Council a written reply to the 
thirty-eight charges adduced by Calvin. He met each point with keen argument 
and Scriptural or patristic citations; he questioned Calvin’s right to interfere in 
the trial, and called him a disciple of Simon Magus, a criminal, and a 
homicide.®” Calvin answered in twenty-three pages; these were submitted to 
Servetus, who returned them to the Council with such marginal comments as 
“liar,” “impostor,” “hypocrite,” “miserable wretch”;6® probably the strain of a 
month’s imprisonment and mental torment had broken Servetus’s self-control. 


D6 


Calvin’s reports of the trial are themselves in the manner of the time; he writes 
of Servetus that “the dirty dog wiped his snout”; “the perfidious scamp” soils 
each page with “impious ravings.”©9 Servetus petitioned the Council to indict 
Calvin as a “repressor of the truth of Jesus Christ,’ to “exterminate” him, 
confiscate his goods, and, with the proceeds, reimburse Servetus for the losses 
he had sustained by Calvin’s actions. The suggestion was not favorably received. 

On October 18 the replies came in from the Swiss churches whose counsel 


had been asked; all advised the condemnation of Servetus, none his execution. 


On October 25 Perrin made a last effort to save him by moving for a retrial 
before the Council of Two Hundred; he was overruled. On the twenty-sixth the 
Small Council, with no member dissenting, passed sentence of death on two 
counts of heresy—Unitarianism and the rejection of infant baptism. When 
Servetus heard the sentence, says Calvin, “he moaned like a madman, and... beat 
his breast, and bellowed in Spanish, Misericordia! Misericordia/” He asked to 
talk with Calvin; he pleaded with him for mercy; Calvin offered no more than to 
give him the final consolations of the true religion if he would retract his 
heresies. Servetus would not. He asked to be beheaded rather than burned; 
Calvin was inclined to support this plea, but the aged Farel, in at the death, 
reproved him for such tolerance; and the Council voted that Servetus should be 
bummed alive.7° 

The sentence was carried out the next morning, October 27, 1553, on the hill 
of Champel, just south of Geneva. On the way Farel importuned Servetus to earn 
divine mercy by confessing the crime of heresy; according to Farel the 
condemned man replied, “I am not guilty, I have not merited death”; and he 
besought God to pardon his accusers.’71 He was fastened to a stake by iron 
chains, and his last book was bound to his side. When the flames reached his 
face he shrieked with agony. After half an hour of burning he died.! 


VI. AN APPEAL FOR TOLERATION 


Catholics and Protestants united in approving the sentence. The Inquisition at 
Vienne, cheated of its living prey, burned Servetus in effigy. Melanchthon, in a 
letter to Calvin and Bullinger, gave “thanks to the Son of God” for the 
“punishment of this blasphemous man,” and called the burning “a pious and 
memorable example to all posterity.””° Bucer declared from his pulpit in 
Strasbourg that Servetus had deserved to be disemboweled and torn to pieces.”4 


Bullinger, generally humane, agreed that civil magistrates must punish 
blasphemy with death.75 

Yet even in Calvin’s day some voices spoke for Servetus. A Sicilian wrote a 
long poem, De iniusto Serveti incendio. David Joris of Basel, an Anabaptist, 
published a protest against the execution, but under a pseudonymn; after his 
death his authorship was discovered; his body was exhumed and publicly burned 
(1566). The political opponents of Calvin naturally condemned his treatment of 
Servetus, and some of his friends deprecated the severity of the sentence as 
encouraging the Catholics of France to apply the death penalty to Huguenots. 
Such criticism must have been widespread, for in February 1554, Calvin issued a 
Defensio orthodoxae fidei de sacra Trinitate contra prodigiosos errores 
Michaelis Serveti. If, he argued, we believe in the inspiration of the Bible, then 
we know the truth, and all who oppose it are enemies and blasphemers of God. 
Since their offense is immeasurably greater than any other crime, the civil 
authority must punish heretics as worse than murderers; for murder merely kills 
the body, while heresy accepted damns the soul to everlasting hell. (This was 
precisely the Catholic position.) Moreover, God Himself has explicitly instructed 
us to kill heretics, to smite with the sword any city that abandons the worship of 
the true faith revealed by Him. Calvin quoted the ferocious decrees of Deut. 
13:5-15, 17:2-5; Exodus 22:20; and Lev. 24:16, and argued from them with 
truly burning eloquence: 


Whoever shall maintain that wrong is done to heretics and 
blasphemers in punishing them makes himself an accomplice in their 
crime.... There is no question here of man’s authority; it is God Who 
speaks, and it is clear what law He would have kept in the Church 
even to the end of the world. Wherefore does He demand of us so 
extreme severity if not to show us that due honor is not paid Him so 
long as we set not His service above every human consideration, so 
that we spare not kin nor blood of any, and forget all humanity when 
the matter is to combat for His glory? 76 


Calvin moderated his conclusions by counseling mercy to those whose 
heresies were not fundamental, or were clearly due to ignorance or feebleness of 
mind. But whereas in general he accepted St. Paul as his guide, he refused to use 
the Pauline expedient of declaring the old law superseded by the new. In truth 
the theocracy that he had apparently established would have crumbled into 
disorder if differences of creed had been allowed public voice. 


What, meanwhile, had become of the Erasmian spirit of tolerance? Erasmus 
had been tolerant because he had not been certain; Luther and Melanchthon had 
abandoned tolerance as they progressed in certainty; Calvin, with lethal 
precocity, had been certain almost from his twentieth year. A few humanists who 
had studied classic thought, and had not been frightened back into the Roman 
fold by distaste for the violence of theological strife, remained to suggest, 
diffidently, that certainty in religion and philosophy is unattainable, and that 
therefore theologians and philosophers should not kill. 

The humanist who most clearly spoke for tolerance amid the clash of 
certainties had been for a time one of Calvin’s closest friends. Sebastian 
Castellio, born in the French Jura in 1515, became an adept in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, taught Greek at Lyons, lived with Calvin in Strasbourg, was appointed 
by him rector of the Latin School at Geneva (1541), and began there a 
translation of the entire Bible into Ciceronian Latin. While he admired Calvin as 
a man, he abominated the doctrine of predestination, and fretted under the new 
discipline of body and mind. In 1544 he charged the Genevese ministers with 
intolerance, impurity, and drunkenness. Calvin complained to the Council; 
Castellio was found guilty of calumny, and was banished (1544). For nine years 
he lived in great poverty, supporting a large family, and working at night on his 
version of the Scriptures. He finished this in 1551; then, lonesome for the placid 
drudgery of scholarship, he began again at Genesis 1:1, and translated the Bible 
into French. Finally (1553) he obtained a professorship of Greek at the 
University of Basel. He sympathized with the Unitarians, longed to help 
Servetus, and was shocked by Calvin’s defense of the execution. Under assumed 
names he and Caelius Curio published (March 1554) the first modern classic on 
toleration: De haereticis an sint persequendi (Should Heretics Be Persecuted?) 

The main body of the work was an anthology, compiled by Curio, of 
Christian pleas for tolerance, from Lactantius and Jerome to Erasmus, the early 
Luther, and Calvin himself. Castellio contributed the argument in preface and 
epilogue. For hundreds of years, he pointed out, men had debated free will, 
predestination, heaven and hell, Christ and the Trinity, and other difficult 
matters; no agreement had been reached; probably none would ever be reached. 
But none is necessary, said Castellio; such disputes do not make men better; all 
that we need is to carry the spirit of Christ into our daily lives, to feed the poor, 
help the sick, and love even our enemies. It seemed to him ridiculous that all the 
new sects, as well as the old Church, should pretend to absolute truth and make 
their creeds obligatory on those over whom they had physical power; as a result 
a man would be orthodox in one city and become a heretic by entering another; 
he would have to change his religion, like his money, at each frontier. Can we 


imagine Christ ordering a man to be burned alive for advocating adult baptism? 
The Mosaic laws calling for the death of a heretic were superseded by the law of 
Christ, which is one of mercy, not of despotism and terror. If a man denies life 
after death, and rejects all law, he may (said Castellio) be justly silenced by the 
magistrates, but he should not be killed. Moreover (he thought), persecution of 
beliefs is futile; martyrdom for an idea spreads the idea far more rapidly than the 
martyr could have done had he been allowed to live. What a tragedy (he 
concluded) that those who had so lately freed themselves from the terrible 
Inquisition should so soon imitate its tyranny, should so soon force men back 
into Cimmerian darkness after so promising a dawn!77 

Knowing Castellio’s sentiments, Calvin at once recognized his hand in the De 
haereticis. He delegated the task of answering it to his most brilliant disciple, 
Théodore de Besze, or Béze, or Beza. Born in Vézelay of aristocratic lineage, 
Théodore studied law at Orléans and Bourges, practiced it successfully in Paris, 
wrote Latin poetry, charmed some women by his wit, more by his prosperity, 
lived a gay life, married, fell dangerously ill, experienced a sickbed conversion 
reverse to Loyola’s, adopted Protestantism, fled to Geneva, presented himself to 
Calvin, and was made professor of Greek at the University of Lausanne. It is 
remarkable that a Protestant refugee from a Huguenot-persecuting France should 
have undertaken to defend persecution. He did it with the skill of a lawyer and 
the devotion of a friend. In September 1554, he issued his De haereticis a civili 
magistratu puniendis libellus (A Little Book on the Duty of Civil Magistrates to 
Punish Heretics). He pointed out again that religious toleration was impossible 
to one who accepted the divine inspiration of the Scriptures. But if we reject the 
Bible as God’s Word, on what shall we build the religious faith that is so clearly 
indispensable—considering the natural wickedness of men—to moral restraint, 
social order, and civilization? Nothing would then be left but chaotic doubts 
disintegrating Christianity. To a sincere believer in the Bible there could be only 
one religion; all others must be false or incomplete. Yes, the New Testament 
preaches a law of love, but this does not excuse us from punishing thieves and 
murderers; how then does it warrant us in sparing heretics? 

Castellio returned to the contest in a tract Contra libellum Calvini, but it lay 
unpublished for half a century. In another manuscript, De arte dubitandi, he 
anticipated Descartes by making the “art of doubting” the first step in the pursuit 
of truth. In Four Dialogues (1578) he defended free will and the possibility of 
universal salvation. In 1562, in Conseil a la France désolée, he appealed in vain 
to Catholics and Protestants to end the civil wars that were devastating France, 
and to allow every believer in Christ “to serve God according not to other men’s 
faith but to his own.”78 Hardly anyone heard a voice so out of tune with the time. 


Castellio died in poverty at the age of forty-eight (1563). Calvin pronounced his 
early death a just judgment of a just God. 


VIII. CALVIN TO THE END: 1554-64 


Perhaps Calvin knew Castellio’s secret leaning toward Unitarianism—belief 
in a God not triune, therefore a rejection of Christ’s divinity; and he can be 
forgiven for seeing in this basic doubt the beginning of the end for Christianity. 
He feared this heresy all the more because he found it in Geneva itself, above all 
among the Protestant fugitives from Italy. These men saw no sense in replacing 
incredible transubstantiation with incredible predestination; their rebellion 
attacked the fundamental assumption of Christianity, that Christ was the Son of 
God. Matteo Gribaldi, professor of jurisprudence at Padua, had a summer home 
near Geneva. During the trial of Servetus he spoke openly against civil 
punishment for religious opinions, and advocated freedom of worship for all. 
Hailed before the Council, he was banished on suspicion of Unitarianism (1559). 
He secured appointment as professor of law in the University of Tiibingen; 
Calvin sent word there of Gribaldi’s doubts; the university pressed him to sign a 
Trinitarian confession; instead he fled to Bern, where he died of the plague in 
1564. Giorgio Blandrata, an Italian physician domiciled in Geneva, was 
summoned before the Council on a charge of questioning the divinity of Christ; 
he fled to Poland, where he found some tolerance for his heresy. Valentino 
Gentile, from Calabria, openly expressed Unitarian views in Geneva, was 
thrown into prison, was sentenced to death (1557), recanted, was released, went 
to Lyons, was arrested by the Catholic authorities, but was freed on his 
assurance that his chief interest lay in refuting Calvin. He joined Blandrata in 
Poland, returned to Switzerland, was seized by the Bernese magistrates, was 
convicted of perjury and heresy, and was beheaded (1566). 

Amid these battles for the Lord, Calvin continued to live simply, and to rule 
Geneva by the power of a personality armed with the delusions of his followers. 
His position became stronger as years gave it roots. His only weakness was 
physical; headaches, asthma, dyspepsia, stone, gout, and fever racked and 
thinned his frame, and formed his face to taut severity and gloom. A long illness 
in 1558-59 left him lame and feeble, with repeated hemorrhages of the lungs. 
Thereafter he had to keep to his bed most of the time, though he continued to 
study, direct, and preach, even when he had to be borne to the sanctuary in a 
chair. On April 25, 1564, he made his will, full of confidence in his election to 


everlasting glory. On the twenty-sixth the syndics and the Council came to his 
bedside; he asked their pardon for his outbreaks of anger, and begged them to 
hold steadfastly to the pure doctrine of the Reformed Church. Farel, now in his 
eightieth year, came from Neuchatel to bid him au revoir. After many days of 
prayer and suffering Calvin found peace (May 27, 1564). 


His influence was even greater than Luther’s, but he walked in a path that 
Luther had cleared. Luther had protected his new church by rallying German 
nationalism to its support; the move was necessary, but it tied Lutheranism too 
narrowly to Teutonic stocks. Calvin loved France, and labored to promote the 
Huguenot cause, but he was no nationalist; religion was his country; and so his 
doctrine, however modified, inspired the Protestantism of Switzerland, France, 
Scotland, and America, and captured large sectors of Protestantism in Hungary, 
Poland, Germany, Holland, and England. Calvin gave to Protestantism in many 
lands an organization, confidence, and pride that enabled it to survive a thousand 
trials. 

A year before his death his pupil Olevianus joined with Melanchthon’s pupil 
Ursinus in preparing the Heidelberg Catechism, which became the accepted 
expression of the Reformed faith in Germany and Holland. Béze and Bullinger 
reconciled the creeds of Calvin and Zwingli in the Second Helvetic Confession 
(1566), which became authoritative for the Reformed churches in Switzerland 
and France. In Geneva itself Calvin’s work was ably continued by Béze. But 
year by year the business leaders who controlled the Councils resisted more and 
more successfully the attempts of the Consistory and the Venerable Company to 
place moral checks upon economic operations. After Béze’s death (1608) the 
merchant princes consolidated their supremacy, and the Genevan Church lost the 
directive privileges that Calvin had won for it in nonreligious affairs. In the 
eighteenth century the influence of Voltaire moderated the Calvinist tradition, 
and ended the sway of a puritan ethic among the people. Catholicism patiently 
struggled to recapture a place in the city; it offered a Christianity without gloom 
and an ethic without severity; in 1954 the population was 42 per cent Catholic, 
47 per cent Protestant.”9 But the most impressive man-made structure in Geneva 
is the noble “Reformation Monument” which, running majestically along a park 
wall, celebrates the victories of Protestantism, and raises at its center the 
powerful figures of Farel, Calvin, Béze, and Knox, 

Meanwhile the hard theocracy of Calvin was sprouting democratic buds. The 
efforts of the Calvinist leaders to give schooling to all, and their inculcation of 
disciplined character, helped the sturdy burghers of Holland to oust the alien 
dictatorship of Spain, and supported the revolt of nobles and clergy in Scotland 


against a fascinating but imperious queen. The stoicism of a hard creed made the 
strong souls of the Scottish Covenanters, the English and Dutch Puritans, the 
Pilgrims of New England. It steadied the heart of Cromwell, guided the pen of 
blind Milton, and broke the power of the backward-facing Stuarts. It encouraged 
brave and ruthless men to win a continent and spread the base of education and 
self-government until all men could be free. Men who chose their own pastors 
soon claimed to choose their governors, and the self-ruled congregation became 
the self-governed municipality. The myth of divine election justified itself in the 
making of America. 

When this function had been performed, the theory of predestination fell into 
the backwaters of Protestant belief. As social order returned in Europe after the 
Thirty Years’ War, in England after the revolutions of 1642 and 1689, in 
America after 1793, the pride of divine election changed into the pride of work 
and accomplishment; men felt stronger and more secure; fear lessened, and the 
frightened cruelty that had generated Calvin’s God gave way to a more humane 
vision that compelled a reconception of deity. Decade by decade the churches 
that had taken their lead from Calvin discarded the harsher elements of his creed. 
Theologians dared to believe that all who died in infancy were saved, and one 
respected divine announced, without causing a commotion, that “the number of 
the finally lost... will be very inconsiderable.” ®° We are grateful to be so 
reassured, and we will agree that even error lives because it serves some vital 
need. But we shall always find it hard to love the man who darkened the human 
soul with the most absurd and blasphemous conception of God in all the long 
and honored history of nonsense. 


I. Calvin, by charging them with moral laxity, gave the word libertine its new connotation. 


II. In 1903 a monument was raised to Servetus at Champel. First on the list of contributors to the cost was 
the Consistory of the Reformed Church of Geneva.72 


CHAPTER XXII 
Francis I and the Reformation in France 
1515-59 


I. LE ROI GRAND NEZ 


HE was born under a tree in Cognac on September 12, 1494. His grandfather 
was Charles of Orléans, the poet; perhaps song and the love of beauty were in 
his blood. His father was Charles of Valois and Orléans, Count of Angouléme, 
who died, after many adulteries, in the third year of Francis’ life. His mother was 
Louise of Savoy, a woman of beauty, ability, and ambition, with a taste for 
wealth and power. Widowed at seventeen, she refused the hand of Henry VII of 
England, and devoted herself—barring some liaisons—to making her son king 
of France. She did not mourn when Anne of Brittany, second wife of Louis XII, 
had a stillborn son, leaving Francis heir to the throne. Louis sadly made Francis 
Duke of Valois, and appointed tutors to instruct him in the art of royalty. Louise 
and his sister Marguerite mothered him to idolatry, and prepared him to be a 
ladies’ king. Louise called him Mon roi, mon seigneur, mon César, fed him 
chivalric romances, gloried in his gallantries, and swooned at the blows he 
received in the jousts that he loved. He was handsome, gay, courteous, brave; he 
met dangers like a Roland or an Amadis; when a wild boar, escaping from its 
cage, sought to frolic in his princely court, it was Francis who, while others fled, 
faced the beast and slew it splendidly. 

At the age of twelve (1506) he was betrothed to Claude of France, the seven- 
year-old daughter of Louis XII. She had been promised to the boy who was to 
become the Emperor Charles V; the engagement had been broken to avoid 
yoking France to Spain; this was one item in a hundred irritations that urged 
Hapsburg and Valois into conflict from youth to death. At fourteen Francis was 
bidden leave his mother and join Louis at Chinon. At twenty he married Claude. 
She was stout and dull, lame and fertile and good; she gave him children in 
1515, 1516, 1518, 1520, 1522, 1523, and died in 1524. 

Meanwhile he became king (January 1, 1515). Everybody was happy, above 
all his mother, to whom he gave the duchies of Angouléme and Anjou, the 
counties of Maine and Beaufort, the barony of Amboise. But he was generous to 
others too—to nobles, artists, poets, pages, mistresses. His pleasant voice, his 
cordiality and good temper, his vivacity and charm, his living synthesis of 


chivalry and the Renaissance, endeared him to his country, even to his court. 
France rejoiced, and placed high hopes in him, as England in those years in 
Henry VIII, and the Empire in Charles V; the world seemed young again, so 
freshened with royal youth. And Francis, even more than Leo X, was resolved to 
enjoy his throne. 

What was he really, this Arthur plus Lancelot? Physically he would have been 
magnificent, had not his nose been more so; irreverent contemporaries called 
him le roi grand nez. He was six feet tall, broad-shouldered, agile, strong; he 
could run, jump, wrestle, fence with the best; he could wield a two-handed 
sword or a heavy lance. His thin beard and mustache did not disguise his youth; 
he was twenty-one when crowned. His narrow eyes suggested alertness and 
humor, but not subtlety or depth. If his nose betokened virility it conformed to 
his reputation. Brantome, whose Dames Galantes cannot be taken as history, 
wrote therein that “King Francis loved greatly and too much; for being young 
and free, he embraced now one, now another, with indifference... from which he 
took the grande vérole that shortened his days.”! The King’s mother was 
reported to have said that he was punished where he had sinned.! Perhaps history 
has exaggerated the variety of his amours. Whatever their number, he remained 
outwardly faithful first to Francoise de Foix, Comtesse de Chateaubriand, then, 
from 1526 to his death, to Anne de Pisselieu, whom he made Duchesse 
d’Etampes. Gossip spread a hundred romantic tales about him—that he besieged 
Milan not for Milan but for a pair of unforgettable eyes that he had seen there, 
or that a siren in Pavia lured him to his central tragedy.4 In any case we may 
have some sympathy for so sensitive a king. He was capable of tenderness as 
well as infatuation: when he proposed to divorce his son from the persistently 
barren Catherine de Médicis, her tears dissuaded him.° “Nothing can be 
imagined more humane than Francis,” said Erasmus;® and if that was the pathos 
of distance, Budé, France’s own humanist, described him as “gentle and 
accessible.”” 

He was vain even for a man. He rivaled Henry VIII in the splendor of his 
royal robes, and in the furry insouciance of his beret. He took the salamander as 
his symbol, betokening persistent resurrection from every conflagration, but life 
scorched him none the less. He loved honors, distinctions, adulation, and could 
not bear criticism. He had an actor whipped for satirizing the court; Louis XII, 
bitten by the same wit, had merely smiled.? He could be ungrateful, as to Anne 
de Montmorency, unfair, as to Charles of Bourbon, cruel, as to Semblangay; but 
by and large he was forgiving and generous; Italians marveled at his liberality.9 
No ruler in history was kinder to artists. He loved beauty intensely and 


intelligently, and spent almost as readily on art as on war; he was half the purse 
of the French Renaissance. 

His intellectual ability did not equal his charm of character. He had little 
Latin and no Greek, but astonished many men by the variety and accuracy of his 
knowledge in agriculture, hunting, geography, military science, literature, and 
art; and he enjoyed philosophy when it did not interfere with love or war. He 
was too reckless and impetuous to be a great commander, too lighthearted and 
fond of pleasure to be a great statesman, too fascinated by appearances to get to 
essences, too amiably influenced by favorites and mistresses to choose the best 
available generals and ministers, too open and frank to be a competent diplomat. 
His sister Marguerite grieved over his incapacity for government, and foresaw 
that the subtle but inflexible Emperor would unhorse him in their lifelong joust. 
Louis XII, who admired him as “a fine young gallant,” saw with foreboding the 
lavish hedonism of his successor. “All our work is useless,” he said; “this great 
boy will spoil everything.” 1° 


Il. FRANCE IN 1515 


France was now enjoying the prosperity engendered by a bountiful soil, a 
skillful and thrifty people, and a beneficent reign. The population was some 
16,000,000, compared with 3,000,000 in England and 7,000,000 in Spain. Paris, 
with 300,000, was the largest city in Europe after Constantinople. The social 
structure was semi-feudal: nearly all the peasants owned the land they tilled, but 
usually they held it in fief—and owed dues or services—to seigneurs and 
chevaliers whose function was to organize agriculture and provide military 
protection to their locality and the nation. Inflation, caused by the repeated 
debasement of coinages and the mining or import of precious metals, eased the 
traditional money dues, and enabled peasants to buy land cheaply from the land- 
rich, money-poor nobility; hence a rural prosperity that kept the French peasant 
merry and Catholic while the German Bauer was making economic and religious 
revolution. Stimulated by ownership, French energy drew from the soil the best 
com and wine in Europe; cattle grew fat and multiplied; milk, butter, and cheese 
were on every table; chickens or other fowl were in almost every yard; and the 
peasant accepted the odor of his pigsty as one of the blessed fragrances of life. 

The town worker—still chiefly a craftsman in his own shop—did not share 
proportionately in this prosperity. Inflation raised prices faster than wages, and 
protective tariffs and royal monopolies, as of salt, helped to keep the cost of 


living high. Discontented workers went on strike, but were nearly always 
defeated; and the law forbade workingmen to unite for economic purposes. 
Commerce moved leisurely along the bountiful rivers, but painfully along the 
poor roads, paying each lord a toll to pass through his domain Lyons, where the 
trade of the Mediterranean, ascending the Rhone, met the flow of goods from 
Switzerland and Germany, was second only to Paris in French industry, and only 
to Antwerp as a bourse or center of investment and finance. From Marseilles 
French commerce roamed the Mediterranean, and profited from the friendly 
relations that Francis dared to maintain with Suleiman and the Turks. 

From this economy Francis, after the fashion of governments, drew revenues 
to the limit of tolerance. The taille (cut) fell as a personal or property tax upon 
all but nobles and clergy; the clergy paid the King ecclesiastical tithes and 
grants, the nobles supplied and equipped the cavalry that was still the 
flamboyant mainstay of French arms. Taking a lesson from the popes, Francis 
sold—and created to sell—noble titles and political offices; in this way the 
nouveaux riches slowly formed (as in England) a new aristocracy, and the 
lawyers, buying offices, established a powerful bureaucracy that—sometimes 
over the head of the King—administered the government of France. 

The King’s pleasures did not allow him much time for government. He 
delegated its tasks, even the formation of its policies, to men like Admiral 
Bonnivet, Anne de Montmorency, Cardinals Duprat and de Tournon, and the 
Vicomte de Lautrec. Three councils aided and advised these men and the King: a 
Privy Council of Nobles, a more intimate Council of Affairs, and a Grand 
Council that handled appeals to the King. Except for this, the Parlement of Paris, 
composed of some 200 secular or ecclesiastical members appointed for life by 
the King, served as a supreme court. It had the right to remonstrate with him 
when it thought that his edicts contravened the fundamental institutions of 
France; and his decrees lacked the full prestige of law until “registered”—in 
effect ratified—by this ancient corps. Dominated by lawyers and old men, the 
Parlement of Paris became the national political organ of the middle classes, and 
—next to the Sorbonne—the most conservative organization in France. Local 
parlements, and governors appointed by the King, administered the provinces. 
The States-General was for the time being ignored; the collection of taxes 
replaced grants-in-aid, and the role of the nobility in government declined. 

The function of the nobles was twofold: to organize the army, and to serve the 
King at court. The court, consisting of the administrative heads, the leading 
nobles, their wives, and the family and favorites of the King, now became the 
head and front of France, the mirror of fashion, the mobile perpetual festival of 
royalty. At the summit of this whirl was the Master of the King’s Household, 


who organized the whole and patrolled the protocol; then the Chamberlain, who 
had charge of the royal bedchamber; then four Gentlemen of the Bedchamber or 
First Lords in Waiting, who were always at the King’s elbow to wait on his 
desires; these men were changed every three months, to give other notables a 
turn at this exhilarating intimacy; lest anyone be overlooked, there were twenty 
to fifty-four Lords of the Bedchamber to serve the highest four; add twelve 
Pages of the Bedchamber a id four Ushers of the Bedchamber, and the King’s 
sleeping quarters were adequately cared for. Twenty lords served as stewards of 
the King’s cuisine, managing a staff of forty-five men and twenty-five 
cupbearers. Some thirty enfants d’honneur—boys of awesome pedigree— 
functioned as royal pages, shining in silvered livery; and a host of secretaries 
multiplied the hand and memory of the King. A cardinal was Grand Chaplain of 
the royal chapel; a bishop was Master of the Oratory or prayer service; and fifty 
diocesan bishops were allowed to grace the court and so augment their fame. 
Honorary positions as “grooms of the chamber,” with pensions of 240 livres, 
were awarded for divers accomplishments, as to scholars like Budé and poets 
like Marot. We must not forget seven physicians, seven surgeons four barbers, 
seven choristers, eight craftsmen, eight clerks of the kitchen, eight ushers for the 
audience chamber. Each of the King’s sons had his own attendants—stewards, 
chancellors, tutors, pages, and servants. Each of the two queens at court— 
Claude and Marguerite—had her retinue of fifteen or ten ladies in waiting, 
sixteen or eight maids of honor—filles demoiselles. It was the most characteristic 
distinction of Francis that he raised women to high place at his court, winked 
expertly at their liaisons, encouraged and enjoyed their parade of finery and soft 
charms. “A court without ladies,” he said, “is a garden without flowers”;!! and 
probably it was the women—dowered with the ageless beauty of art—who gave 
the court of Francis I a graceful splendor and gay stimulus unequaled even in the 
palaces of Imperial Rome. All the potentates of Europe taxed their peoples to 
provide some minor mirroring of this Parisian fantasy. 

Beneath the polished surface was an immense base of servantry: four chefs, 
six assistant chefs, cooks specializing in soups or sauces or pastries or roasts, 
and a countless personnel to supply and serve the King’s table, the cuisine 
commune of the court, and the needs and comforts of ladies and gentlemen. 
There were court musicians, led by the most notable singers, composers, and 
instrumentalists in Europe outside of Rome. A Master of the Horse, twenty-five 
noble equerries, and a swarm of coachmen and grooms attended the royal 
stables. There were Masters of the Hunt, a hundred dogs, and 300 falcons— 
trained and cared for by a hundred falconers under a Grand Falconer. Four 


hundred archers formed the King’s bodyguard, and brightened the court with 
their colorful costumes. 

For court banquets, balls, marriages, and diplomatic receptions no one 
building in Paris sufficed. The Louvre was then a gloomy fortress; Francis 
abandoned it for the assorted palaces known as Les Tournelles (The Little 
Towers) near the Bastille, or for the spacious palace where the Parlement had 
been wont to sit; better still, loving to hunt, he moved out to Fontainebleau, or 
down to his chateaux along the Loire at Blois, Chambord, Amboise, or Tours— 
dragging half the court and wealth of France with him. Cellini, with his wonted 
hyperbole, described his royal patron as traveling with a retinue of 18,000 
persons and 12,000 horses.!2 Foreign ambassadors protested the cost and 
weariness of catching or keeping up with the King; and when they found him he 
was, as like as not, in bed till noon, recovering from the pleasures of the night 
before, or busy preparing a hunt or a tournament. The cost of all this 
perambulating glory was enormous. The treasury was always near bankruptcy, 
taxes were forever mounting, the bankers of Lyons were dragooned into risky 
royal loans. In 1523, perceiving that his expenditures were losing sight of his 
revenues, the King promised to put a limit on his personal indulgences, “not 
including, however, the ordinary run of our little necessities and pleasures.” 13 
He excused his extravagance as needed to impress envoys, overwhelm ambitious 
nobles, and please the populace; the Parisians, he thought, hungered for 
spectacles, and admired rather than resented the splendor of their King. 

Now the government of France became bisexual. Francis ruled in apparent 
omnipotence, but he was so fond of women that he readily yielded to his mother, 
his sister, his mistress, even his wife. He must have loved Claude somewhat, to 
keep her so constantly pregnant. He had married her for reasons of state; he felt 
entitled to appreciate other women more artistically designed. The court 
followed the lead of the King in making a mannerly art of adultery. The clergy 
adjusted themselves after making the requisite objections. The people made no 
objections, but gratefully imitated the easy code of the court—except one girl, 
who, we are told, deliberately marred her beauty to deflect the royal lechery 
(1524), 14 

The most influential woman at the court was the King’s mother. “Address 
yourself to me,” said Louise of Savoy to a papal legate; “and we shall go our 
way. If the King complains we’|l just let him talk.”1!5 Very often her advice was 
good, and when she served as his regent the country fared better than at his own 
lax hands. But her covetousness drove the Duke of Bourbon to treason, and let a 
French army starve in Italy. Her son forgave her everything, grateful that she had 
made him a god. 


Il. MARGUERITE OF NAVARRE 


Probably he loved his sister only next to his mother, and above his mistresses 
—whose ministrations gave him something less lasting and profound than her 
selfless adoration. Love was her life—love of her mother, of her brother, of her 
husbands, Platonic love, mystical religious love. A pretty story said “she was 
bom smiling, and held out her little hand to each comer.” 16 She called her 
mother, her brother, and herself Notre Trinité, and was content to be “the 
smallest angle” of that “perfect triangle.” 1” By her birth she was Marguerite of 
Angouléme, Orléans, and Valois. Two years older than Francis, she shared in 
bringing him up, and in their childhood games “she was his mother, his mistress, 
and his little wife.” 18 She watched over him as fondly as if he had been some 
saving divinity become man; and when she found that he was also a satyr she 
accepted that disposition as the right of a Greek god, though she herself seems to 
have taken no taint from her environment. She far outstripped Francis in studies, 
but she never equaled his connoisseur’s .appreciation of art. She learned 
Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, and some Hebrew; she surrounded herself avidly 
with scholars, poets, theologians, and philosophers. Nevertheless she grew into 
an attractive woman, not physically beautiful (she too had the long Valois nose), 
but exercising a strong fascination by her charms of character and intellect. She 
was sympatica, agreeable, generous, kind, with a frequent dash of sprightly 
humor. She herself was one of the best poets of the time, and her court at Nérac 
or Pau was the most brilliant literary center in Europe. Everyone loved her and 
wished to be near her. That romantic but cynical age called her la perle des 
Valois—for margarita was Latin for pearl; and a pretty legend grew that Louise 
of Savoy had conceived her by swallowing a pearl. 

Her letters to her brother are among the fairest and tenderest in literature. 
There must have been much good in him to draw out such devotion. Her other 
loves flowed or ebbed, burned or cooled; this pure passion was constant through 
fifty years, and always intense. The breath of that love almost clears the air of 
that perfumed time. 

Gaston de Foix, nephew of Louis XII, aroused her first romance, then went 
off to Italy to conquer and die at Ravenna (1512). Guillaume de Bonnivet fell 
deeply in love with her, but found her heart still full of Gaston; he married one 
of her ladies in waiting to be near her. At seventeen (1509) she was wed to 
Charles, Duke of Alencon, also of royal pedigree; Francis had requested the 
marriage to cement an alliance of troublesomely rival families; but Marguerite 
found it hard to love the youth. Bonnivet offered her the consolations of 


adultery; she disfigured her face with a sharp stone to break the spell of her 
charm on him. Both Alengon and Bonnivet went to fight for Francis in Italy; 
Bonnivet died a hero at Pavia; Alencon was reported to have fled at the crisis of 
the battle. He returned to Lyons to find himself universally scorned; Louise of 
Savoy berated him as a coward; he fell ill of pleurisy; Marguerite forgave him 
and nursed him tenderly, but he died (1525). 

After two years of widowhood Marguerite, now thirty-five, married Henri 
d’Albret, titular King of Navarre, a youth of twenty-four. Kept out of his 
principality by the claims of Ferdinand II and Charles V to Navarre, Henri was 
made governor of Guienne by Francis, and established a minor court at Nérac, 
sometimes at Pau, in southwest France. He treated Marguerite as a mother, 
almost as a mother-in-law; he did not imitate her fidelity to the marriage vows, 
and she had to console herself by playing hostess and protectress to writers, 
philosophers, and Protestant refugees. In 1528 she bore Henri a daughter, Jeanne 
d’Albret, destined to fame as the mother of Henry IV. Two years later she gave 
birth to a son, who died in infancy; thereafter she wore nothing but black. 
Francis wrote her a letter of such tender piety as we might rather have expected 
from her pen. Soon, however, he commanded her and Henri to surrender Jeanne 
to him to be brought up near the royal court; he feared that Henri would betroth 
her to Philip II of Spain, or that she would be reared as a Protestant. This 
separation was the profoundest of Marguerite’s many griefs before the death of 
the King, but it did not interrupt her devotion to him. It is sad but necessary to 
relate that when Francis bade Jeanne marry the Duke of Cleves, and Jeanne 
refused, Marguerite supported the King to the point of instructing Jeanne’s 
governess to thrash her till she consented. Several beatings were administered, 
but plucky Jeanne—a girl of twelve—issued a signed document to the effect that 
if she were forced into the marriage she would hold it null. The wedding was 
arranged nevertheless, on the theory that the needs of the state were the supreme 
law; Jeanne resisted to the last, and had to be carried into the church. As soon as 
the ceremony was over she fled, and went to live with her parents at Pau, where 
her extravagance in dress, retinue, and charities almost ruined them. 

Marguerite herself was the embodiment of charity. She walked unescorted in 
the streets of Pau, “like a simple demoiselle,” allowed anyone to approach her, 
and heard at first hand the sorrows of her people. “No one ought to go away sad 
or disappointed from the presence of a prince,” she said, “for kings are the 
ministers of the poor .... and the poor are the members of God.” 19 She called 
herself the “Prime Minister of the Poor.” She visited them in their homes, and 
sent them physicians from her court. Henri co-operated fully in this, for he was 
as excellent a ruler as he was a negligent husband, and the public works directed 


by him served as a model to France. Together he and Marguerite financed the 
education of a large number of poor students, among them the Amyot who later 
translated Plutarch. Marguerite gave shelter and safety to Marot, Rabelais, 
Desperiers, Lefévre d’Etaples, Calvin, and so many others that one of her 
protégés compared her to “a hen carefully calling together her chicks, and 
covering them with her wings.” 29 

Aside from her charities three interests dominated her life at Nérac and Pau: 
literature, Platonic love, and a mystic theology that found room for Catholicism 
and Protestantism alike, and tolerance even for free thought. It was her custom to 
have poets read to her as she embroidered; and she herself composed verses of 
some worth, in which human and divine love mingled in one obscure ecstasy. 
She published in her lifetime several volumes of poetry and drama; they are not 
as fine as her letters, which were not printed till 1841. All the world knows of 
her Heptameron, because of its reputed indecency; but patrons of pornography 
will be disappointed in it. These stories were in the manner of the time, which 
found its chief humor in the pranks, anomalies, and vicissitudes of love, and in 
the deviations of monks from their vows; the stories themselves are told with 
restraint. They are the tales related by the men and women of Marguerite’s court, 
or that of Francis; they were written down by or for her (1544—48), but were 
never published by her; they appeared in print ten years after her death. She had 
intended them to form another Decameron, but as the book stopped short with 
the seventh day of the storytelling, the editor called it Heptameron. Many of the 
narratives seem to be authentic histories, disguised with changed names. 
Brantoriie tells us that his mother was one of the storytellers, and that she had a 
key to the real persons concealed by pseudonyms in the tales; he assures us, for 
example, that the fourth tale of the fifth day is an account of Bonnivet’s attempts 
upon Marguerite herself.21 

It must be admitted that the professed taste of our day would feel obliged to 
blush at these stories of seduction, told by French ladies and gentlemen who thus 
beguiled their days of waiting for a flood to abate and let them return from the 
baths of Cauterets. Some of the incidental remarks are startling: “You mean to 
say, then, that all is lawful to those who love, provided no one knows?” “Yes, in 
truth; ‘tis only fools who are found out.” 22 The general philosophy of the book 
finds expression in a pregnant sentence of the fifth story: “Unhappy the lady 
who does not carefully preserve the treasure which does her so much honor 
when well kept, and so much dishonor when she continues to keep it.” 23 The 
stories are lightened by many a jolly quip: so we hear of a pious pharmacist of 
Pau “who never had anything to do with his wife except in Holy Week by way 
of penance.” 24 Half the humor, as in Boccaccio, turns on monastic gamboling. 


“These good fathers,” says a character in the fifth story, “preach chastity to us, 
and want to foul our wives.” An outraged husband agrees: “They dare not touch 
money, but they are ready to handle women’s thighs, which are much more 
dangerous.” It should be added that the merry storytellers hear Mass every 
morning, and fumigate every second page with arias of piety. 

That Marguerite should have enjoyed or collected these tales points the mood 
of the age, and cautions us not to picture her as a saint until her declining years. 
While she herself seems to have been sedulously pure, she tolerated much laxity 
in others, made no recorded objections to the King’s distribution of his powers, 
and kept on terms of intimate friendship with his successive mistresses. 
Apparently the men, and most of the women, thought of love between the sexes 
in unashamedly sexual terms. It was a charming custom of French women, in 
that lighthearted reign, to make presents of their garters to imaginative men.2° 
Marguerite considered physical desire as quite permissible, but she herself made 
room in her heart for Platonic and religious love. The cult of Platonic love had 
come down from medieval “courts of love,” reinforced by such Italian strains as 
Bembo’s paean at the end of Castiglione’s Courtier. It was good, Marguerite 
felt, that women should accept, in addition to the usual sexual passion, the 
devotion of men who were to be rewarded only with a tender friendship and 
some harmless intimacies; this association would train esthetic sensitivity in the 
male, refine his manners, and teach him moral restraint; so woman would 
civilize man. But in Marguerite’s philosophy there was a higher love than either 
the sexual or the Platonic—the love of goodness, beauty, or any perfection, and 
therefore, above all, the love of God. But “to love God one must first love a 
human creature perfectly.” 26 

Her religion was as complex and confused as her conception of love. Just as 
the selfishness of her brother could not dim her devotion to him, so the tragedies 
and brutalities of life left her religious faith pure and fervent, however 
unorthodox. She had skeptical moments; in Le miroir de Fame pécheresse she 
confessed that at times she had doubted both Scripture and God; she charged 
God with cruelty, and wondered had He really written the Bible.2” In 1533 the 
Sorbonne summoned her to answer an accusation of heresy; she ignored the 
summons; a monk told his congregation that she deserved to be sewn in a sack 
and thrown into the Seine;2° but the King told the Sorbonne and the monks to let 
his sister alone. He could not credit the charges against her; “she loves me so 
much,” he said, “that she will believe only what I believe.”29 He was too happy 
and confident to dream of being a Huguenot. But Marguerite could; she had a 
sense of sin, and made mountain peaks out of her peccadilloes. She despised the 
religious orders as idling, wenching wastrels; reform, she felt, was long overdue. 


She read some of the Lutheran literature, and approved its attacks upon 
ecclesiastical immorality and greed. Francis was amazed to find her, once, 
praying with Farel2°-—the John the Baptist of Calvin. At Nérac and Pau. while 
continuing to pray to the Virgin with trustful piety, she spread her protective 
skirts over fugitive Protestants, including Calvin himself. However, Calvin was 
much offended to find at her court freethinkers like Etienne Dolet and 
Bonaventure Desperiers; he reproved her for her tolerance, but she continued it. 
She would gladly have composed the Edict of Nantes for her grandson. In 
Marguerite the Renaissance and the Reformation were for a moment one.?! Her 
influence radiated through France. Every free spirit looked up to her as 
protectress and ideal. Rabelais dedicated Gargantua to her. Ronsard and 
Joachim du Bellay followed, now and then, her Platonizing, Plotinizing 
mysticism. Marot’s translations of the Psalms breathed her half-Huguenot spirit. 
In the eighteenth century Bayle sang an ode to her in his Dictionnaire. In the 
nineteenth century the Protestant Michelet, in that magnificent, interminable, 
unwearying rhapsody called Histoire de France, offered her his gratitude: “Let 
us always remember this tender Queen of Navarre, in whose arms our people, 
fleeing from prison or the pyre, found safety, honor, and friendship. Our 
gratitude to you, lovable Mother of our Renaissance! Your hearth was that of our 
saints, your heart was the nest of our freedom.” 32 


IV. THE FRENCH PROTESTANTS 


No one questioned the need of religious reform. The same ecclesiastical good 
and evil appeared here as elsewhere: faithful priests, devout monks, saintly nuns, 
here and there a bishop dedicated to religion rather than politics; and ignorant or 
lackadaisical priests, idle and lecherous monks, moneygrubbing friars pretending 
poverty, weak sisters in the convents, bishops who took the earthly cash and let 
the celestial credit go. As education rose, faith fell; and as the clergy had most of 
the education, they showed in their conduct that they no longer took to heart the 
once terrifying eschatology of their official creed. Some bishops appropriated to 
themselves a luxurious multiplicity of benefices and sees; so Jean of Lorraine 
held—and enjoyed revenues from—the bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
the archbishoprics of Reims, Lyons, Narbonne, Albi, Macon, Agen, and Nantes, 
and the abbeys of Gorze, Fécamp, Cluny, Marmoutiers, Saint-Ouen, Saint-de- 
Laon, Saint-Germer, Saint-Médard of Soissons, and Saint-Mansuy of Toul.°3 It 
was not enough for his needs; he complained of poverty.34 Monks denounced the 


worldliness of the bishops; priests denounced the monks; BrantOme quotes a 
phrase then popular in France: “Avaricious or lecherous as a priest or a monk.” 
35 The first sentence of the Heptameron describes the Bishop of Sées as itching 
to seduce a married woman; and a dozen stories in the book retail the similar 
enterprises of various monks. “I have such a horror of the very sight of a monk,” 
says one character, “that I could not even confess to them, believing them to be 
worse than all other men.”°° “There are some good men among them,” admits 
Oisille—which is Margaret’s name, in the Heptameron, for her mother—but this 
same Louise of Savoy wrote in her journal: “In the year 1522... my son and I, by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, began to know the hypocrites, white, black, gray, 
smoky, and of all colors, from whom God in His infinite mercy and goodness 
preserve and defend us; for if Jesus Christ is not a liar, there is not among all 
mankind a more dangerous generation.” 37 

Yet the acquisitiveness of Louise, the polygyny of her son, the anarchic 
morals of the court, gave no inspiring example to the clergy, who were so largely 
subject to the King. In 1516 Francis secured from Leo X a Concordat 
empowering him to appoint the bishops and abbots of France; but since he used 
these appointments largely as rewards for political services, the worldly 
character of the prelacy was confirmed. The Concordat in effect made the 
Gallican Church independent of the papacy and dependent upon the state. In this 
way Francis, a year before Luther’s Theses, achieved in fact, though graciously 
not in form, what the German princes and Henry VIII would win by war or 
revolution—the nationalization of Christianity. What more could French 
Protestants offer the French King? 

The first of them antedated Luther. In 1512 Jacques Lefévre, born at Etaples 
in Picardy but then teaching at the University of Paris, published a Latin 
translation of Paul’s Epistles, with a commentary expounding, among other 
heresies, two that ten years later would be basic with Luther: that men can be 
saved not by good works but only by faith in the grace of God earned by the 
redeeming sacrifice of Christ; and that Christ is present in the Eucharist by His 
own operation and good will, not through any priestly transubstantiation of bread 
and wine. Lefévre, like Luther, demanded a return to the Gospel; and, like 
Erasmus, he sought to restore and clarify the authentic text of the New 
Testament as a means of cleansing Christianity from medieval legends and 
sacerdotal accretions. In 1523 he issued a French translation of the Testament, 
and, a year later, of the Psalms. “How shameful it is,” said one of his comments, 
“to see a bishop soliciting people to drink with him, caring for naught but 
gambling .... constantly hunting .... frequenting bad houses!” 38 The Sorbonne 
condemned him as a heretic; he fled to Strasbourg (1525); Marguerite interceded 


for him; Francis recalled him and made him royal librarian at Blois and tutor to 
his children. In 1531, when Protestant excesses had angered the King, Lefévre 
took refuge with Marguerite in southern France, and lived there till his death at 
the age of eighty-seven (1537). 

His pupil Guillaume Briconnet, appointed Bishop of Meaux (1516), set 
himself to reform that diocese in the spirit of his master. After four years of 
zealous work he felt strong enough to venture upon theological innovations. He 
appointed to benefices such known reformers as Lefévre, Farel, Louis de 
Berquin, Gérard Roussel, and Francois Vatable, and encouraged them to preach 
a “return to the Gospel.” Marguerite applauded him, and made him her spiritual 
director. But when the Sorbonne—the school of theology that now dominated 
the University of Paris—proclaimed its condemnation of Luther (1521), 
Briconnet bade his cohorts make their peace with the Church. The unity of the 
Church seemed to him, as to Erasmus and Marguerite, more important than 
reform. 

The Sorbonne could not stop the flow of Lutheran ideas across the Rhine. 
Students and merchants brought Luther’s writings from Germany as the most 
exciting news of the day; Froben sent copies from Basel to be sold in France. 
Discontented workingmen took up the New Testament as a revolutionary 
document, and listened gladly to preachers who drew from the Gospels a utopia 
of social equality. In 1523, when Bishop Briconnet published on his cathedral 
doors a bull of indulgences, Jean Leclerc, a woolcarder of Meaux, tore it down 
and replaced it with a placard calling the pope Antichrist. He was arrested, and 
by order of the Parlement of Paris was branded on the forehead (1525). He 
moved to Metz, where he smashed the religious images before which a 
procession was planning to offer incense. His right hand was cut off, his nose 
was torn away, his nipples were plucked out with pincers, his head was bound 
with a band of red-hot iron, and he was burned alive (1526).°9 Several other 
radicals were sent to the stake in Paris for “blasphemy,” or for denying the 
intercessory power of the Virgin and the saints (1526-27). 

The people of France generally approved of these executions;4° it cherished 
its religious faith as God’s own revelation and covenant, and abominated 
heretics as robbing the poor of their greatest consolation. No Luther appeared in 
France to rouse the middle class against papal tyranny and exactions; the 
Concordat precluded such an appeal; and Calvin had not as yet reached the 
Genevan eminence from which he could send his stern summons to reform. The 
rebels found some support among the aristocracy, but the lords and ladies were 
too lighthearted to take the new ideas to the point of unsettling the faith of the 
people or the comforts of the court. Francis himself tolerated the Lutheran 


propaganda so long as it offered no threat of social or political disturbance. He 
too had his doubts—about the powers of the pope, the sale of indulgences, the 
existence of purgatory;4! and possibly he thought to use his toleration of 
Protestantism as a weapon over a pope too inclined to favor Charles V. He 
admired Erasmus, sought him for the new Collége Royale, and believed with 
him in the encouragement of education and ecclesiastical reform—but by steps 
that would not divide the people into warring halves, or weaken the services of 
the Church to private morality and social order.42 “The King and Madame” 
(Louise of Savoy), wrote Marguerite to Briconnet in 1521, “are more than ever 
well-disposed toward the reformation of the Church.”43 When the Sorbonne 
arrested Louis de Berquin for translating some of Luther’s works (1523), he was 
freed by Marguerite’s intercession with the King. But Francis was frightened by 
the Peasants’ Revolt in Germany, which seemed to have grown out of Protestant 
propaganda; and before leaving for his debacle at Pavia he bade the prelates 
stamp out the Lutheran movement in France. While the King was a captive in 
Madrid, Berquin was again imprisoned, but Marguerite again secured an order 
for his release. When Francis himself was freed he indulged in a jubilee of 
liberalism, perhaps in gratitude to the sister who had so labored for his 
liberation. He recalled Lefévre and Roussel from exile, and Marguerite felt that 
the movement for reform had won the day. 

Two events drove the King back to orthodoxy. He needed money to ransom 
the two sons whom he had surrendered to Charles in exchange for his own 
freedom; the clergy voted him 1,300,000 livres, but accompanied the grant with 
a request for a firmer stand against heresy; and he agreed (December 16, 1527). 
On May 31, 1528, he was dismayed to learn that both the heads on a statue of 
the Virgin and Child outside a church in the parish of Saint-Germain had been 
smashed during the night. The people cried out for vengeance. Francis offered a 
thousand crowns for the discovery of the vandals, and led a somber procession 
of prelates, state officials, nobles, and populace to repair the broken statues with 
silver heads. The Sorbonne took advantage of the reaction to imprison Berquin 
once more; and while Francis was absent at Blois the impenitent Lutheran was 
bumed at the stake (April 17, 1529), to the joy of the attendant multitude.“4 

The mood of the King varied with the shifts of his diplomacy. In 1532, angry 
at the collaboration of Clement VII with Charles V, he made overtures to the 
Lutheran princes of Germany, and allowed Marguerite to install Roussel as 
preacher to large gatherings in the Louvre; and when the Sorbonne protested he 
banished its leaders from Paris. In October 1533, he was on good terms with 
Clement, and promised active measures against the French Protestants. On 
November 1 Nicholas Cop delivered his pro-Lutheran address at the university; 


the Sorbonne rose in wrath, and Francis ordered a new persecution. But then his 
quarrel with the Emperor sharpened, and he sent Guillaume du Bellay, favorable 
to reform, to Wittenberg with a request that Melanchthon should formulate a 
possible reconciliation between the old faith and the new ideas (1534), and 
thereby make possible an alliance of Protestant Germany and Catholic France. 
Melanchthon complied, and matters were moving fast, when an extreme faction 
among the French reformers posted in the streets of Paris, Cléans, and other 
cities, and even on the doors of the King’s bedchamber at Amboise, placards 
denouncing the Mass as idolatry, and the Pope and the Catholic clergy as “a 
brood of vermin... apostates, wolves... liars, blasphemers, murderers of souls” 
(October 18, 1534).45 Enraged, Francis ordered an indiscriminate imprisonment 
of all suspects; soon the jails were full. Many printers were arrested, and for a 
time all printing was prohibited. Marguerite, Marot, and many moderate 
Protestants joined in condemning the placards. The King, his sons, ambassadors, 
nobles, and clergy marched in solemn silence, bearing lighted candles, to hear an 
expiatory Mass in Notre Dame (January 21, 1535). Francis declared that he 
would behead his own children if he found them harboring these blasphemous 
heresies. That evening six Protestants were burned to death in Paris by a method 
judged fit to appease the Deity: they were suspended over a fire, and were 
repeatedly lowered into it and raised from it so that their agony might be 
prolonged.46 Between November 10, 1534, and May 5, 1535, twenty-four 
Protestants were burned alive in Paris. Pope Paul III reproved the King for 
needless severity, and ordered him to end the persecution.47 

Before the year was out Francis was again wooing the German Protestants. 
He himself wrote to Melanchthon (July 23, 1535), inviting him to come and 
“confer with some of our most distinguished doctors as to the means of re- 
establishing in the Church that sublime harmony which is the chief of all my 
desires.” 48 Melanchthon did not come. Perhaps he suspected Francis of using 
him as a thorn in the Emperor’s side; or he was dissuaded by Luther or the 
Elector of Saxony, who said, “The French are not Evangelicals, they are 
Erasmians.” 49 This was true of Marguerite, Briconnet, Lefévre, Roussel; not 
true of the placardists, or of the Calvinistic Huguenots who were beginning to 
multiply in southern France. After making peace with Charles (1538), Francis 
abandoned all efforts to conciliate his own Protestants. 

The darkest disgrace of his reign was only partly his fault. The Vaudois or 
Waldenses, who still cherished the semi-Protestant ideas of Peter Waldo, their 
twelfth-century founder, had been allowed, under royal protection, to maintain 
their Quakerlike existence in some thirty villages along the Durance River in 
Provence. In 1530 they entered into correspondence with reformers in Germany 


and Switzerland, and two years later they drew up a profession of faith based on 
the views of Bucer and Oecolampadius. A papal legate set up the Inquisition 
among them; they appealed to Francis; he bade the prosecution cease (1533). 
But Cardinal de Tournon, alleging that the Waldenses were in a treasonable 
conspiracy against the government, persuaded the ailing, vacillating King to sign 
a decree (January 1, 1545) that all Waldenses found guilty of heresy should be 
put to death. The officers of the Parlement at Aix-en-Provence interpreted the 
order to mean mass extermination. The soldiers at first refused to obey the 
command; they were, however, induced to kill a few; the heat of murder 
inflamed them, and they passed into massacre. Within a week (April 12-18) 
several villages were burned to the ground; in one of them 800 men, women, and 
children were slaughtered; in two months 3,000 were killed, twenty-two villages 
were razed, 700 men were sent to the galleys. Twenty-five terrified women, 
seeking refuge in a cavern, were asphyxiated by a fire built at its mouth. 
Protestant Switzerland and Germany raised horrified protests; Spain sent Francis 
congratulations.°°9 A year later a small Lutheran group was found meeting at 
Meaux under the leadership of Pierre Leclerc, brother of branded Jean; fourteen 
of the group were tortured and burned, eight after having their tongues torn out 
(October 7, 1546). 

These persecutions were the supreme failure of Francis’ reign. The courage of 
the martyrs gave dignity and splendor to their cause; thousands of onlookers 
must have been impressed and disturbed, who, without these spectacular 
executions, might never have bothered to change their inherited faith. Despite 
the recurrent terror, clandestine “swarms” of Protestants existed in 1530 in 
Lyons, Bordeaux, Orléans, Reims, Amiens, Poitiers, Bourges, Nimes, La 
Rochelle, Chalons, Dijon, Toulouse. Huguenot legions sprang almost out of the 
ground. Francis, dying, must have known that he had left his son not only the 
encompassing hostility of England, Germany, and Switzerland, but a heritage of 
hate in France herself. 


V. HAPSBURG AND VALOIS: 1515-26 


It was not to be expected that so volatile a monarch would be content to 
surrender all the hopes that had agitated his predecessors for adding Milan, and 
if possible Naples, as brilliants in the French crown. Louis XII had accepted the 
natural limits of France—had recognized, so to speak, the sovereignty of the 
Alps. Francis withdrew the recognition, and challenged the right of Duke 


Maximilian Sforza to Milan. During several months of negotiations he collected 
and equipped an immense force. In August 1515, he led it by a new and perilous 
path—blasting his way across rocky cliffs—over the Alps and down into Italy. 
At Marignano, nine miles from Milan, the French knights and infantry met 
Sforza’s Swiss mercenaries in two days (September 13-14, 1515) of such killing 
as Italy had not known since the barbarian invasions; 10,000 men were left dead 
on the ground. Time and again the French seemed defeated, when the King 
himself charged to the front and rallied his troops by the example of his daring. 
It was customary for a ruler victorious in battle to reward special bravery by 
creating new knights on the field; but before doing this Francis, in an 
unprecedented but characteristic gesture, knelt before Pierre, Seigneur de 
Bayard, and asked to be knighted by the hand of the famous Chevalier sans peur 
et sans reproche. Bayard protested that the King was ex officio the knight of 
knights and needed no dubbing, but the young sovereign, still only twenty-one, 
insisted. Bayard went through the traditional motions magnificently, and then 
put away his sword, saying: “Assuredly, my good sword, thou shalt be well 
guarded as a relic, and honored above all others, for having this day conferred 
upon so handsome and puissant a king the order of chivalry; and never will I 
wear thee more except against Turks, Moors, and Saracens!”5! Francis entered 
Milan as its master, sent its deposed Duke to France with a comfortable pension, 
took also Parma and Piacenza, and signed with Leo X, in splendid ceremonies at 
Bologna, a treaty and Concordat that allowed both Pope and King to claim a 
diplomatic victory. 

Francis returned to France the idol of his countrymen, and almost of Europe. 
He had charmed his soldiers by sharing their hardships and outbraving their 
bravery; and though in his triumph he had indulged his vanity, he tempered it by 
giving credit to others, softening all egos with words of praise and grace. In the 
intoxication of fame he made his greatest mistake: he entered his candidacy for 
the Imperial crown. He was legitimately disturbed by the prospect of having 
Charles I, King of Spain and Naples and Count of Flanders and Holland, become 
also head of the Holy Roman Empire—with all those claims to Lombardy, and 
therefore Milan, for which Maximilian had so repeatedly invaded Italy; within 
such a new Empire France would be surrounded by apparently invincible 
enemies. Francis bribed and lost; Charles bribed more, and won (1519). The 
bitter rivalry began that kept Western Europe in turmoil till within three years of 
the King’s death. 

Charles and Francis never ran out of reasons for hostility. Even before 
becoming Emperor, Charles had claimed Burgundy through his grandmother 
Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold, and had refused to recognize the reunion of 


Burgundy with the French crown. Milan was formally a fief of the Empire. 
Charles continued the Spanish occupation of Navarre; Francis insisted that it 
should be returned to his vassal, Henri d’Albret. And above all these casus belli 
lay the question of questions: Who was to be master of Europe—Charles or 
Francis? The Turks answered, Suleiman. 

Francis struck the first blow. Noting that Charles had on his hands a political 
revolution in Spain and a religious revolution in Germany, he sent an army 
across the Pyrenees to recapture Navarre; it was defeated in a campaign whose 
most important incident was the wounding of Ignatius Loyola (1521). Another 
army went south to defend Milan; the troops mutinied for lack of pay; they were 
routed at La Bicocca by Imperial mercenaries, and Milan fell to Charles V 
(1522). To cap these mishaps the constable of the French armies went over to the 
Emperor. 

Charles, Duke of Bourbon, was head of the powerful family that would rule 
France from 1589 to 1792. He was the richest man in the country after the King; 
500 nobles were among his retainers; he was the last of the great barons who 
could defy the monarch of the now centralized state. He served Francis well in 
war, fighting bravely at Marignano; less well in government, alienating the 
Milanese by his harsh rule. Il] supplied there with funds from the King, he laid 
out 100,000 livres of his own, expecting to be repaid; he was not. Francis looked 
with jealous misgiving upon this almost royal vassal. He recalled him from 
Milan, and offered him thoughtless or intentional affronts that left Bourbon his 
brooding enemy. The Duke had married Suzanne of Bourbon, whose extensive 
estates were by her mother’s will to revert to the Crown if Suzanne should die 
without issue. Suzanne so died (1521), but after making a will that left all her 
property to her husband. Francis and his mother claimed the property as the most 
direct descendants of the previous duke of Bourbon; Charles fought the claim; 
the Parlement of Paris decided against him. Francis proposed a compromise that 
would let the Duke enjoy the income of the property till his death; he rejected 
the proposal. Louise, fifty-one, offered herself as a bride to the thirty-one-year- 
old Duke, with a clear title to the property as her dowry; he refused. Charles V 
made a rival offer: the hand of his sister Eleonora in marriage, and full support, 
by Imperial troops, of the Duke’s claims. The Duke accepted, fled by night 
across the frontier, and was made lieutenant-general of the Imperial army in Italy 
(1523). 

Francis sent Bonnivet against him. Marguerite’s lover proved incompetent; 
his army was overwhelmed at Romagnano by the Duke; and in the retreat the 
Chevalier de Bayard, commanding the dangerous rear guard, was fatally 
wounded by a shot from a harquebus (April 30, 1524). The victorious Bourbon 


found him dying under a tree, and offered him some consolatory compliments. 
“My lord,” answered Bayard, “there is pity for me; I die having done my duty; 
but I have pity for you, to see you serving against your King, your country, and 
your oath.” 52 The Duke was moved, but had burned all bridges behind him. He 
entered into an agreement with Charles V and Henry VIII by which all three 
were to invade France simultaneously, overwhelm all French forces, and divide 
the land among them. As his part of the bargain the Duke entered Provence, took 
Aix, and laid siege to Marseille; but his campaign was poorly provisioned, met 
unexpectedly strong resistance, and collapsed. He retreated into Italy (September 
1524). 

Francis thought it wise to pursue him and recapture Milan. Bonnivet, foolish 
to the end, advised him to take Pavia first, and then come upon Milan from the 
south; the King agreed, and laid siege (August 26, [524). But here too the 
defense was superior to the offense; for four months the French host was held at 
bay, while Bourbon, Charles of Lannoy (Viceroy of Naples), and the Marquis of 
Pescara (husband of Vittoria Colonna) gathered a new army of 27,000 men. 
Suddenly this force appeared behind the French; on the same day (February 24, 
1525) Francis found his men assaulted on one side by this unexpected multitude, 
and on the other by a sortie from Pavia. As usual, he fought in the van of the 
melee, and killed so many of the enemy with his own sword that he thought 
victory assured. But his generalship was sacrificed to his courage; his forces 
were poorly deployed; his infantry moved in between his artillery and the foe, 
making the superior French guns useless. The French faltered; the Duke of 
Alencon fled, taking the rear guard with him. Francis challenged his disordered 
army to follow him back into the battle; only the most gallant of his nobles 
accompanied him, and a slaughter of French chivalry ensued. Francis received 
wounds in the face, on the arms and legs, but struck out tirelessly; his horse 
collapsed under him; still he fought. His loyal knights fell one by one till he was 
left alone. He was surrounded by enemy soldiers, and was about to be slain when 
an officer recognized him, saved him, and led him to Lannoy, who with low 
bows of respect accepted his sword. 

The fallen King was confined in the fortress of Pizzighettone near Cremona, 
whence he was allowed to send his oft quoted, oft misquoted letter to his mother, 
who was ruling France in his absence: 


TO THE REGENT OF FRANCE: Madame, that you may know how stands the 
rest of my misfortune: there is nothing in the world left to me but 
honor and my life, which is saved (de toute chose ne m’est demeuré 
que I’honneur et la vie, qui est sauvée). And in order that in your 


adversity this news might bring you some little comfort, I prayed for 
permission to write you this letter .... entreating you, in the exercise of 
your accustomed prudence, to do nothing rash, for I have hope, after 
all, that God will not forsake me....°3 


He sent a similar note to Marguerite, who answered both: 


MY LORD: The joy we are still feeling at the kind letters which you were 
pleased to write yesterday to me and your mother, makes us so happy 
with the assurance of your health, on which our life depends, that it 
seems to me that we ought to think of nothing but of praising God and 
desiring a continuance of your good news, which is the best meat we 
can have to live on. And inasmuch as the Creator has given us grace 
that our trinity should be always united, the other two do entreat you 
that this letter, presented to you who are the third, may be accepted 
with the same affection with which it is cordially offered you by your 
most humble and obedient servants, your mother and sister, 


LOUISE, MARGUERITE °4 


To the Emperor at Madrid Francis wrote a very humble letter telling him that “if 
it please you to have so much honorable pity as to answer for the safety which a 
captive king of France deserves to find... you may be sure of obtaining an 
acquisition instead of a useless prisoner, and of making a king of France your 
slave forever.” °° Francis had not been trained to misfortune. 

Charles received the news of his victory calmly, and refused to celebrate it, as 
many suggested, with a splendid festival. He retired into his bedroom (we are 
told), and knelt in prayer. To Francis and Louise he sent what seemed to him 
moderate terms for peace and the liberation of the King. (1) France must give up 
Burgundy and all claims to Flanders, Artois, and Italy. (2) All lands and dignities 
claimed by the Duke of Bourbon must be surrendered to him. (3) Provence and 
Dauphiné should be made an independent state. (4) France must restore to 
England all French territory formerly held by Britain—i.e., Normandy, Anjou, 
Gascony, and Guienne. (5) Francis must sign an alliance with the Emperor, and 
join him in a campaign against the Turks. Louise answered that France would 
not yield an inch of territory, and was prepared to defend itself to the last man. 
The Regent acted now with an energy, resolution, and intelligence that made the 
French people forgive her headstrong faults. She arranged at once for the 
organization and equipment of new armies, and set them to guard all points of 


possible invasion. To keep the Emperor’s mind off France, she urged Suleiman 
of Turkey to defer his attack on Persia and undertake instead a westward 
campaign; we do not know what part her plea played in the Sultan’s decision, 
but in 1526 he marched into Hungary, and inflicted so disastrous a defeat upon 
the Christian army at Mohacs that any invasion of France by Charles would have 
been deemed treason to Christendom. Meanwhile Louise pointed out to Henry 
VIII and Clement VII how both England and the papacy would be reduced to 
bondage if the Emperor were allowed all the territory that he demanded. Henry 
wavered; Louise persisted, and offered him an “indemnity” of 2,000,000 crowns; 
he signed a defensive and offensive alliance with France (August 30, 1525). This 
female diplomacy opened male eyes, and shattered Charles’s confidence. 

By agreement among Louise, Lannoy, and the Emperor, the captive King was 
transported to Spain. When Francis reached Valencia (July 2, 1525), Charles 
sent him a courteous letter, but his treatment of his prisoner went no further 
toward chivalry. Francis was assigned a narrow room in an old castle in Madrid, 
under rigorous vigilance; the sole freedom allowed him was to ride on a mule 
near the castle, under watch of armed and mounted guards. He asked Charles for 
an interview; Charles put it off, and allowed two weeks of fretting confinement 
to incline Francis toward paying a heavy price for liberty. Louise offered to meet 
the Emperor and negotiate, but he thought it better to play upon his prisoner than 
have a woman charm him into lenience. She informed him that her daughter 
Marguerite, now a widow, “would be happy if she could be agreeable to his 
Imperial Majesty,” but he preferred Isabella of Portugal, who, with a dowry of 
900,000 crowns, could provide him at once with bed and board. After two 
months of anxious imprisonment, Francis fell dangerously ill. The Spanish 
people, regretting the Emperor’s severity, went to their churches to pray for the 
French King. Charles prayed too, for a dead ruler would be worthless as a 
political pawn. He visited Francis briefly, promised him an early release, and 
sent permission to Marguerite to come and comfort her brother. 

Marguerite sailed from Aiguesmortes (August 27, 1525) to Barcelona, and 
thence was carried by slow and tortuous litter through half the length of Spain to 
Madrid. She consoled herself with writing poetry, and sending characteristically 
fervent messages to the King. “Whatever may be required of me, though it be to 
fling to the winds the ashes of my bones to do you service, nought will be 
strange or difficult or painful to me, but will be solace, ease of mind, honor.” °° 
When at last she reached the bedside of her brother she found him apparently 
recovering; but on September 25 he had a relapse, fell into a coma, and seemed 
to be dying. Marguerite and the household knelt and prayed, and a priest 
administered the sacrament. A tedious convalescence followed. Marguerite 


stayed with Francis a month, then went to Toledo to appeal to the Emperor. He 
received her pleas coldly; he had learned of Henry’s league with France, and 
longed to punish the duplicity of his late ally, and the audacity of Louise. 

Francis had one card left to play, though it would almost certainly mean his 
lifelong imprisonment. Having warmed his sister to leave Spain as quickly as 
possible, he signed (November 1525) a formal letter of abdication in favor of his 
eldest son; and since this second Francis was a boy of only eight years, he named 
Louise—and, in case of her death, Marguerite—as regent of France. Charles saw 
at once that a king without a kingdom, with nothing to surrender, would be 
useless. But Francis had more physical than moral courage. On January 14, 
1526, he signed with Charles the Treaty of Madrid. Its terms were essentially 
those that the Emperor had proposed to Louise; they were even more severe, for 
they required that the two oldest sons of the King should be handed over to 
Charles as hostages for the faithful execution of the agreement. Francis further 
consented to marry the Emperor’s sister Eleonora, Queen-Dowager of Portugal; 
and he swore that if he should fail to carry out the terms of the treaty he would 
return to Spain to resume imprisonment.°” However, on August 22, 1525, he had 
deposited with his aides a paper nullifying in advance “all pacts, conventions, 
renunciations, quittances, revocations, derogations, and oaths that he might have 
to make contrary to his honor and the good of his crown”; and on the eve of 
signing the treaty he repeated this statement to his French negotiators, and 
declared that “it was through force and constraint, confinement, and length of 
imprisonment that he was signing; and that all that was contained in it was and 
should remain null and of no effect.” °8 

On March 17, 1526, Viceroy Lannoy delivered Francis to Marshal Lautrec on 
a barge in the Bidassoa River, which separates Spanish Irun from French 
Hendaye; and in return Lannoy received Princes Francis and Henry. Their father 
gave them a blessing and a tear, and hurried on to French soil. There he leaped 
upon a horse, cried joyfully, “I am a king again!” and rode on to Bayonne, where 
Louise and Marguerite awaited him. At Bordeaux and Cognac he spent three 
months in sports to recover his health, and indulged in a little love; had he not 
been a monk for a year? Louise, who had quarreled with the Comtesse de 
Chateaubriand, had brought with her a pretty, blonde-haired maid of honor, 
eighteen years old, Anne de Heilly de Pisselieu, who, as planned, struck the 
King’s famished eye. He wooed her in haste, and soon won her as his mistress; 
and from that moment till death parted them the new favorite shared with Louise 
and Marguerite the heart of the King. She put up patiently with his marriage to 
Eleonora, and with his incidental liaisons. To save appearances he gave her a 


husband, Jean de Brosse, made him Due, and her Duchesse, d’Etampes, and 
smiled appreciatively when Jean retired to a distant estate in Britanny. 


VI. WAR AND PEACE: 1526-47 


When the terms of the Treaty of Madrid became generally known they 
aroused almost universal hostility to Charles. The German Protestants trembled 
at the prospect of facing so strengthened an enemy. Italy resented his claim to 
suzerainty in Lombardy. Clement VII absolved Francis from the oath he had 
sworn at Madrid, and joined France, Milan, Genoa, Florence, and Venice in 
forming the League of Cognac for common defense (May 22, 1526). Charles 
called Francis “no gentleman,” bade him return to his Spanish prison, ordered a 
harsher confinement for the King’s sons, and gave free rein to his generals to 
discipline the Pope. 

An Imperial army collected in Germany and Spain poured down through 
Italy, scaled the walls of Rome (the Duke of Bourbon dying in the process), 
sacked the city more thoroughly than any Goths or Vandals had ever done, killed 
4,000 Romans, and imprisoned Clement in Sant’ Angelo. The Emperor, who had 
remained in Spain, assured a scandalized Europe that his starving army had 
exceeded his instructions; nevertheless his representatives in Rome kept the 
Pope shut up in Sant’ Angelo from May 6 to December 7, 1527, and exacted 
from an almost bankrupt papacy an indemnity of 368,000 crowns. Clement 
appealed to Francis and Henry for aid. Francis dispatched 

Lautrec to Italy with an army that sacked Pavia in reckless revenge for its 
resistance two years before, and Italy wondered whether French friends were any 
better than German enemies. Lautrec by-passed Rome and besieged Naples, and 
the city began to starve. But meanwhile Francis had offended Andrea Doria, 
head of the Genoese navy. Doria called his fleet from the siege of Naples, went 
over to the side of the Emperor, and provisioned the besieged. Lautrec’s army 
starved in turn; Lautrec himself died, and his army melted away (1528). 

The comedy of the rulers hardly relieved the tragedy of the people. When the 
emissaries of Francis and Henry appeared at Burgos to make a formal 
declaration of war, Charles retorted to the French envoy: “The King of France is 
not in a position to address to me such a declaration; he is my prisoner.... Your 
master acted like a dastard and a scoundrel in not keeping his word that he gave 
me touching the Treaty of Madrid; if he likes to say the contrary I will maintain 
my words against him with my body to his.”59 This challenge to a duel was 


readily accepted by Francis, who sent a herald to tell Charles, “You have lied in 
your throat.” Charles responded grandly, naming a place for the encounter and 
asking Francis to name the time; but French nobles intercepted the messenger, 
and judicious delays put off the match to the Greek kalends. Nations had grown 
so large that their differences of economic or political interest could not be 
settled by private combat, or by the small mercenary armies that had been 
playing the game of war in Renaissance Italy. The modern method of decision 
by competitive destruction took form in this Hapsburg-Valois debate. 

It took two women to teach the potentates the art and wisdom of peace. 
Louise of Savoy communicated with Margaret of Austria, Regent of the 
Netherlands, and suggested that Francis, anxious for the return of his sons, 
would abandon all claim to Flanders, Artois, and Italy, and would pay a ransom 
of 2,000,000 gold crowns for his children, but would never cede Burgundy. 
Margaret persuaded her nephew to defer his claim to Burgundy, and to forget the 
claims of the Duke of Bourbon, now conveniently dead. On August 3, 1529, the 
two women and their diplomatic aides signed La Paix des Dames—the “Ladies 
Peace” of Cambrai. The ransom was raised out of the commerce, industry, and 
blood of France, and the royal princes, after four years of captivity, returned to 
freedom with stories of cruel treatment that enraged Francis and France. While 
the two able women found lasting peace—Margaret in 1530, Louise in 1531— 
the kings prepared to renew their war. 

Francis turned everywhere for help. To Henry VIII he sent a money 
appeasement for having almost ignored him in the Cambrai settlement; and 
Henry, furious at Charles for opposing his “divorce,” pledged his support to 
France. Within a year or so Francis negotiated alliances with the Protestant 
princes of Germany, with the Turks, and with the Pope. The vacillating Pontiff, 
however, soon made peace with Charles, and crowned him emperor (1530)—the 
last coronation of a Holy Roman Emperor by a pope. Then, frightened by a 
monarch who had in effect made Italy a province of his realm, Clement sought a 
new bond with France by offering his niece Catherine de Médicis in marriage to 
Francis’ son Henry, Duke of Orléans. King and Pope met at Marseille (October 
28, 1533), and the marriage, pregnant with history, was performed by the Pope 
himself. A year later Clement died, not yet having made up his mind about 
anything. 

The Emperor, already old at thirty-five, shouldered his self-imposed burdens 
with weary fortitude. He was shocked to learn—on the word of the Sultan’s 
vizier to Ferdinand of Austria—that the Turkish siege of Vienna in 1529 had 
been undertaken in response to an appeal from Francis, Louise, and Clement VII 
for help against the encompassing Empire.£9 Moreover, Francis had allied 


himself with the Tunisian chieftain Khair ed-Din Barbarossa, who was harassing 
Christian commerce in the western Mediterranean, raiding coastal towns, and 
carrying captive Christians into slavery. Charles collected another army and 
navy, crossed to Tunis (1535), captured it, freed 10,000 Christian slaves, and 
rewarded his unpaid troops by letting them loot the city and massacre the 
Moslem population. Leaving garrisons in Bona and La Goleta, Charles returned 
to Rome (April 5, 1536) as the triumphant defender of Christendom against 
Islam and the King of France. Francis had meanwhile renewed his claim to 
Milan, and in March 1536, he had conquered the duchy of Savoy to clear his 
road into Italy. Charles was furious. In a passionate address before the new pope, 
Paul IT, and the full consistory of cardinals, he recounted his efforts for peace, 
the French King’s violations of the treaties of Madrid and Cambrai, and the 
alliances of his “Most Christian Majesty” (as Francis was called) with the 
enemies of the Church in Germany, and of Christianity in Turkey and Africa; 
and he ended by again challenging Francis to a duel: “Let us not continue 
wantonly to shed the blood of our innocent subjects; let us decide the quarrel 
man to man, with what arms he pleases to choose... and after that let the united 
forces of Germany, Spain, and France be employed to humble the power of the 
Turk, and to exterminate heresy out of Christendom.” 

It was a subtle speech, for it compelled the Pope to align himself with the 
Emperor; but no one took seriously its proposal for a duel; fighting by proxy was 
much safer. Charles invaded Provence (July 25, 1536) with 50,000 men, hoping 
to flank or divert the French in Savoy by moving up the Rhone. But Constable 
Anne de Montmorency ordered the weak French forces to burn in their retreat 
everything that could supply the Imperial troops; soon Charles, always lacking 
money, and unable to feed his men, abandoned the campaign. Paul III, anxious 
to free Charles for an attack on the Turks or the Lutherans, persuaded the 
crippled Titans to meet with him—in jealously separate rooms—at Nice, and to 
sign a ten-year truce (June 17, 1538). A month later Eleonora, wife to one, sister 
to the other, brought King and Emperor together in a personal meeting at 
Aiguesmortes. There they ceased to be royal, and became human; Charles knelt 
to embrace the King’s youngest children; Francis gave him a costly diamond set 
in a ring which was inscribed Dilectionis testis et exemplum—“ witness and 
token of love”; and Charles transferred from his own neck to the King’s the 
collar of the Golden Fleece. They went together to hear Mass, and the 
townspeople, rejoicing in peace, cried, “The Emperor! The King!” 

When Ghent rebelled against Charles (1539) and joined Bruges and Ypres in 
offering themselves to Francis, the King resisted the temptation; and when 
Charles, in Spain, found the seaways closed by rebel vessels or mal de mer, 


Francis granted his request for passage through France. His councilors advised 
the King to force the Emperor, en route, to sign the cession of Milan to the Duke 
of Orléans, but Francis refused. “When you do a generous thing,” he said, “you 
must do it completely and boldly.” He found his court fool writing in a “Fool’s 
Diary” the name of Charles V; for, said Tribouillet, “he’s a bigger fool than I am 
if he comes through France.” “And what will you say if I let him pass?” asked 
the King. “I will rub out his name and put yours in his place.” ©! Francis let 
Charles pass unhindered, and ordered every town on the way to receive the 
Emperor with royal honors and feasts. 

This precarious friendship was ended when Spanish soldiers near Pavia 
captured French emissaries bearing new offers of alliance from Francis to 
Suleiman (July 1541). At this time Barbarossa was again raiding the coastal 
towns of Italy. Charles sailed from Mallorca with another armada to destroy him, 
but storms so buffeted the fleet that it was compelled to return empty handed to 
Spain. The Emperor’s fortunes were ebbing. His young wife, whom he had 
learned to love, had died 0539), and his own health was worsening. In 1542 
Francis declared war on him over Milan; the King’s allies now included Sweden, 
Denmark, Gelderland, Cleves, Scotland, the Turks, and the Pope; only Henry 
VIII supported Charles, for a price; and the Spanish Cortes refused additional 
subsidies for the war. A Turkish fleet combined with a French fleet to besiege 
Nice, which was now Imperial territory (1543); the siege failed, but Barbarossa 
and his Moslem troops were allowed to winter at Toulon, where they openly sold 
Christian slaves.°2 The Emperor patiently retrieved the situation. He found 
means of pacifying the Pope; he won Philip of Hesse to his side by winking at 
his bigamy; he attacked and vanquished the Duke of Cleves; he effected a 
junction with his English allies, and faced France with so strong a force that 
Francis retreated and yielded him the honors of the campaign (October 1543). 
Again too poor to further provision his army, Charles welcomed an offer of 
peace, and signed with Francis the Treaty of Crépy (September 18, 1544). The 
King withdrew his claims to Flanders, Artois, and Naples; Charles no longer 
demanded Burgundy; a Hapsburg princess would marry a French prince, and 
bring him Milan as her dowry. (Most of this could have been peaceably arranged 
in 1525.) Charles was now free to overwhelm the Protestants at Miihlberg; Titian 
pictured him there without the arthritis, proud and triumphant, worn and weary 
after a thousand vicissitudes, a hundred turns of fortune’s ironic wheel. 

As for Francis, he was finished, and France nearly so. In one sense he had lost 
nothing but honor; he had preserved his country by scuttling the ideals of 
chivalry. Yet the Turks would have come without his call, and their coming 
helped Francis to check an Emperor who, unresisted, might have spread the 


Spanish Inquisition into Flanders, Holland, Switzerland, Germany, and Italy. 
Francis had found France peaceful and prosperous; he left it bankrupt and on the 
brink of another war. A month before his death, while swearing friendship with 
Charles, he sent 200,000 crowns to the Protestants of Germany to support them 
against the Emperor. He—and in slightly less degree Charles—agreed with 
Machiavelli that statesmen, whose task is to preserve their countries, may violate 
the moral code which they require from their citizens, whose task is only to 
preserve their lives. The French people might have forgiven him his wars, but 
they lost relish for the splendor of his ways and his court when they perceived 
the cost. He was already unpopular in 1535. 

He consoled himself with beauty living and dead. In his later years he made 
Fontainebleau his favorite residence, rebuilt it, and rejoiced in the graceful 
feminine art with which the Italians were adorning it. He surrounded himself 
with a Petite Bande of young women who pleased him with their good looks and 
gaiety. In 1538 a disease injured his uvula, and thereafter he stammered 
shamefully. He tried to cure what was probably his syphilis with mercury pills 
recommended by Barbarossa, but they had no success.®4 A persistent and ill- 
smelling abscess broke his spirit, gave a dull and plaintive look to his once keen 
eyes, and moved him to an uncongenial piety. He had to watch his food, for he 
suspected that some courtiers who expected to rise under his successor were 
seeking to poison him. He noted sadly that the court now pivoted around his son, 
who was already distributing offices and impatiently awaiting his turn at the 
resources of France. To his deathbed at Rambouillet he called his sole heir and 
warned him not to be dominated by a woman—for Henry was already devoted to 
Diane de Poitiers. The King confessed his sins in hurried summary, and, 
breathing painfully, welcomed death. Francis, Duke of Guise, at the door, 
whispered to those in the next room, Le vieux gallant s’en va—” The old gallant 
is going.” 6° He went, whispering the name of Jesus. He was fifty-three, and had 
reigned thirty-two years. France felt that it was too much; but when it had 
recovered from him it forgave him everything, because he had sinned gracefully, 
he had loved beauty, he had been incarnate France. 

In that same year Henry VIII died, and two years later, Marguerite. She had 
been too long away from Francis, and too far, to realize that death was stalking 
him. When word came to her, in a convent at Angouléme, that he was seriously 
ill, she almost lost her reason. “Whosoever shall come to my door,” she said, 
“and announce to me the recovery of the King my brother, such a courier, should 
he be tired and worn out, muddy and dirty, I will go and kiss and embrace as if 
he were the sprucest prince and gentleman in France; and should he be in want 
of a bed... I would give him mine, and I would gladly lie on the ground for the 


good news he brought me.” © She sent couriers to Paris; they returned and lied 
to her; the King, they assured her, was quite well; but the furtive tears of a nun 
betrayed the truth. Marguerite stayed in the convent for forty days, acting as 
abbess, and singing the old sacred chants with the nuns. 

Back in Pau or Nérac she resigned herself to austerities, to her husband’s 
infidelities, and to her daughter’s wandering willfulness. She found comfort, 
after all her brave, half-Protestant years, in the color and incense and hypnotic 
music of Catholic ritual; the Calvinism that was capturing southern France 
chilled her, and frightened her back to her childhood piety. In December 1549, 
while watching a comet in the skies, she caught a fever that proved strong 
enough to break a frame and spirit already weakened by life’s inclemencies. 
Years before she had written lines as if half in love with the anesthesia of death: 


Seigneur, quand Lord, when will come 

viendra le jour, the day, 

Tant désirée, Wished ardently, 
That I shall be by 


ue je serai par amour 
Que j P love 


A vous tiré? Drawn close to Thee? 


Essuyez les tristes yeux et men. ty Paras 
sighs, 
Le long gemir, Let me not weep; 
Et me donnez pour le Give the best gift of 
mieux all, 
Un doux dormir. Sweet boon of sleep. 
VII. DIANE DE POTTIERS 


The “old gallant” had had seven children, all by Claude. The eldest son, 
Francis, was like his father, handsome, charming, gay. Henry, born in 1519, was 


quiet, shy, a bit neglected; he matched his brother only in misfortune. Their four 
years of hardship and humiliation in Spain had marked them indelibly. Francis 
died six years after liberation. Henry grew more taciturn than before, turned 
within himself, shunned the frolics of the court; he had companions, but they 
rarely saw him smile. Men said that he had become Spanish in Spain. 

It was not his choice to marry Catherine de Médicis, nor hers to marry him. 
She too had had tribulations. Both her parents had died of syphilis within 
twenty-two days of her birth (1519); and from that time till her marriage she was 
shifted from place to place, helpless and unasked. When Florence expelled its 
Medici rulers (1527) it kept Caterina as a hostage for their good behavior, and 
when these exiles returned to besiege the city she was threatened with death to 
deter them. Clement VII used her as a pawn to win France to papal policies; she 
went obediently to Marseille, a girl of fourteen, and married a boy of fourteen 
who hardly spoke to her during all the festival. When they arrived in Paris she 
met a cold reception because she brought too many Italians with her; she became 
to the Parisians “the Florentine”; and though she tried hard to charm them, 
neither they nor her husband ever warmed to her. Despite many efforts she 
remained barren for ten years, and the doctors suspected some evil inheritance 
from her infected parents. Losing hope of offspring, Catherine de Médicis, as 
she was called in France, went to Francis weeping, and offered to submit to a 
divorce and retire to a convent. The King graciously refused the sacrifice. At last 
the gates of motherhood burst, and children came in almost annual succession. 
Ten in all, they were chiefly Francis II, who would marry Mary Stuart; 
Elizabeth, who would marry Philip II; Charles IX, who would give the order for 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew; Edward, who became the tragic Henry IT; and 
Marguerite of Valois, who would marry and harry Henry of Navarre. Through 
all but the first four of these barren or fertile years her husband, while begetting 
children on her body, gave his love to Diane de Poitiers. 

Diane was unique among the royal mistresses who played so leading a role in 
French history. She was not beautiful. When Henry, seventeen, fell in love with 
her (1536), she was already thirty-seven, her hair was turning gray, and wrinkles 
were beginning to score the years on her brow. Her only physical charms were 
grace, and a complexion kept fresh by washing with cold water at all seasons. 
She was not a courtesan; apparently she was faithful to her husband, Louis de 
Brézé, till his death; and though, like Henry, she indulged in two or three asides 
during her royal liaison, these were venial incidents, mere grace notes in her 
song of love. She was not romantic; rather she was too practical, making hay 
while her sun shone; France condemned not her morals but her money. She was 
not like Francis’ mignons—pretty heads but empty, prancing on gay feet till 


motherhood surprised them. Diane had good education, good sense, good 
manners, good wit; here was a mistress who charmed with her mind. 

She came of high lineage, and was brought up at the art-loving court of the 
Bourbons at Moulins. Her father, Jean de Poitiers, Comte de Saint-Vallier, 
shared the Duke of Bourbon’s treason after trying to prevent it; he was captured 
and sentenced to death (1523); Diane’s husband, in favor with Francis, secured 
her father’s pardon.!!! Louis de Brézé was grandson of Charles VII by Agnés 
Sorel; he had ability or influence, for he became Grant’ Sénéschal and Governor 
of Normandy. He was fifty-six when Diane, sixteen, became his wife (1515). 
When he died (1531) she raised to his memory at Rouen a magnificent tomb 
with an inscription vowing eternal fidelity. She never married again, and wore, 
thereafter, only black and white. 

She met Henry when, a lad of seven, he was being handed over at Bayonne as 
a hostage for his father. The bewildered boy wept; Diane, then twenty-seven, 
mothered and comforted him, whose own mother Claude was two years dead; 
and perhaps the memory of those pitying embraces revived in him when he met 
her again eleven years later. Though then four years a husband, he was still 
mentally immature, as well as abnormally melancholy and diffident; he wanted a 
mother more than a wife; and here again Diane appeared, quiet, tender, 
comforting. He came to her first as a son, and their relations for some time were 
apparently chaste. Her affection and counsel gave him confidence; under her 
tutelage he ceased to be a misanthrope, and prepared to be a king. Popular 
opinion credited them with having one child, Diane de France, whom she 
brought up with her two daughters by Brézé; she also adopted the daughter 
borne to Henry in 1538 by a Piedmontese maiden who paid for her royal 
moment by a lifetime as a nun. Another illegitimate child resulted from Henry’s 
kter affair with Mary Fleming, governess of Mary Stuart. Despite these 
experiments, his devotion was increasingly to Diane de Poitiers. He wrote to her 
poems of real excellence; he showered her with jewelry and estates. He did not 
entirely neglect Catherine; usually he dined and spent the evenings with her; and 
she, grateful for the parings of his love, accepted in silent sorrow the fact that 
another woman was the real dauphiness of France. She must have felt it as an 
added wound that Diane occasionally prodded Henry into sleeping with his 
wife.68 

His accession to the throne did not lower Diane’s state. He wrote to her the 
most abject letters, entreating her to let him be her servant for life. His 
infatuation made her almost as rich as the Queen. He guaranteed to Diane a fixed 
percentage of all receipts from the sale of appointments to office, and nearly all 
appointments were in her power. He gave her the crown jewels that the 


Duchesse d’Etampes had worn; when the Duchess protested, Diane threatened to 
accuse her of Protestantism, and was bought off only by a gift of property. Henry 
allowed her to keep for her use 400,000 thalers that Francis had bequeathed for 
the secret support of the Protestant princes in Germany.°9 So dowered, Diane 
rebuilt, on a design by Philibert Delorme, the old Brézé mansion of Anet into an 
extensive chateau that became not only a second home for the King but also a 
museum of art, and a handsome rendezvous for poets, artists, diplomats, dukes, 
generals, cardinals, mistresses, and philosophers. Here in effect sat the Privy 
Council of the state, and Diane was prime ministress, passionless and intelligent. 
Every where—at Anet, Chenonceaux, Amboise, the Louvre—dishes, coats of 
arms, works of art, choir stalls, bore the bold symbol of the royal romance, two 
Ds placed back to back, with a dash between them forming the letter H. There is 
something touching and beautiful about this unique friendship, built on love and 
money, but enduring till death. 

In the struggle of the Church against heresy, Diane put all her influence 
behind orthodoxy and suppression. She had abundant reasons for piety: her 
daughter was married to a son of Francis, Duke of Guise; and Francis, with his 
brother Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine, both favorites at Anet, were the leaders of 
the Catholic party in France. As for Henry, his childhood piety had been 
intensified by his years in Spain; his love letters confused God and Diane as 
rivals for his heart. The Church was helpful; it gave him 3,000,000 golden 
crowns for canceling his father’s decree restricting the power of ecclesiastical 
courts.70 

Nevertheless Protestantism was growing in France. Calvin and others Were 
sending in missionaries whose success was alarming. Several towns-Caen, 
Poitiers, La Rochelle, and many in Provence—were predominantly Huguenot by 
1559; a priest reckoned the French Protestants in that year at nearly a quarter of 
the population.”7! Says a Catholic historian: “The source of the apostasy from 
Rome—ecclesiastical corruption—had not been removed, nay, had only been 
strengthened, by the... Concordat” between Leo X and Francis I.72 In the middle 
and lower classes Protestantism was in part a protest against a Catholic 
government that curbed municipal autonomy, taxed unbearably, and wasted 
revenues and lives in war. The nobility, shorn of its former political power by 
the kings, looked with envy at Lutheran princes victorious over Charles V; 
perhaps a similar feudalism could be restored in France by using widespread 
popular resentment against abuses in Church and state. Prominent nobles like 
Gasoard de Coligny, his younger brother Francois d’Andelot, Prince Louis de 
Condé, and his brother Antoine de Bourbon, took active part in organizing the 
Protestant revolt. 


For its theology Gallic Protestantism adopted Calvin’s Institutes; its author 
and language were French, and its logic appealed to the French mind. After 1550 
Luther was almost forgotten in France; the very name Huguenot came from 
Zurich through Geneva to Provence. In May 1559, the Protestants felt strong 
enough to send deputies to their first general synod, held secretly in Paris. By 
1561 there were 2,000 “Reformed” or Calvinistic churches in France.73 

Henry II set himself to crush out the heresy. By his instructions the Parlement 
of Paris organized a special commission (1549) to prosecute dissent; those 
condemned were sent to the stake, and the new court came to be called le 
chambre ardente, “the burning room.” By the Edict of Chateaubriand (1551) the 
printing, sale, or possession of heretical literature was made a major crime, and 
persistence in Protestant ideas was to be punished with death. Informers were to 
receive a third of the goods of the condemned. They were to report to the 
Parlement any judge who treated heretics leniently, and no man could be a 
magistrate unless his orthodoxy was beyond doubt. In three years the chambre 
ardente sent sixty Protestants to a flaming death. Henry proposed to Pope Paul 
IV that the Inquisition should be established in France on the new Roman model, 
but the Parlement objected to allowing its authority to be superseded. One of its 
members, Anne du Bourg, boldly suggested that all pursuit of heresy should 
cease until the Council of Trent should complete its definitions of orthodox 
dogma. Henry had him arrested, and vowed to see him burned, but fate cheated 
the King of this spectacle. 

For meanwhile he had been lured into renewing the war against the Emperor. 
He could never forgive the long imprisonment of his father, his brother, and 
himself; he hated Charles with the same intensity with which he loved Diane. 
When the Lutheran princes made their decisive stand against the Emperor for 
Christ and feudalism, they sought alliance with Henry, and invited him to seize 
Lorraine. So he agreed in the Treaty of Chambord (1552). In a rapid and well- 
directed campaign he took with little trouble Toul, Nancy, Metz, and Verdun. 
Charles, readier to yield victory to Protestantism in Germany than to the Valois 
in France, signed a humble peace with the princes at Passau, and hurried to 
besiege the French in Metz. Francis, Duke of Guise, made his reputation there by 
the skill and pertinacity of his defense. From October 19 to December 26, 1552, 
the siege continued; then Charles, pale, haggard, white-bearded, crippled, 
withdrew his disheartened troops. “I see very well,” he said, “that fortune 
resembles a woman; she prefers a young king to an old emperor.””4 “Before 
three years are up,” he added, “I shall turn Cordelier’—i.e., a Franciscan friar.”° 

In 1555-56 he resigned his power in the Netherlands and Spain to his son, 
signed the Truce of Vaucelles with France, and left for Spain (September 17, 


1556), He thought he was bequeathing to Philip a realm at peace, but Henry felt 
that the situation called for another sally into Italy. Philip had no reputation as a 
general; he was unexpectedly plunged into war with Pope Paul IV; to Henry the 
opportunity seemed golden. He sent Guise to take Milan and Naples, and himself 
prepared to meet Philip on the ancient battlefields of northeastern France. Philip 
rose to the occasion. He borrowed a million ducats from Anton Fugger, and 
charmed Queen Mary of England into the war. At Saint-Quentin (August 
10,1557) Duke Emmanuel Philibert of Savoy led Philip’s combined armies to an 
overwhelming victory, took Coligny and Montmorency prisoners, and prepared 
to march upon Paris. The city was in panic; defense seemed impossible. Henry 
recalled Guise and his troops from Italy; the Duke crossed France, and by 
remarkable celerity of movement surprised and captured Calais (1558), which 
England had held since 1348. Philip, hating war and anxious to return to Spain, 
was readily persuaded to sign the Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis (April 2, 1559): 
Henry agreed to stay north of the Alps, and Philip consented to let him keep 
Lorraine and—over Mary’s tears—Calais. Suddenly the two kings became 
friends; Henry gave his daughter Elizabeth in marriage to Philip, and his sister 
Marguerite of Berry was pledged to Emmanuel Philibert, who now recovered 
Savoy; and a stately festival of jousts, banquets, and weddings was arranged. 

So, while cautious Philip remained in Flanders, French, Flemish, and Spanish 
notables gathered around the royal palace of Les Tournelles in Paris; lists were 
fenced off in the Rue St.-Antoine, with gaily decorated stands and balconies; and 
all went merry as a wedding bell. On June 22 the Duke of Alva, as proxy for 
Philip, received Elizabeth as new Queen of Spain. Henry, now forty, insisted on 
entering the tournament. In such jousts victory was adjudged to the rider who, 
without being unhorsed, broke three lances against the armor of his foe. Henry 
accomplished this upon the Dukes of Guise and Savoy, who knew their proper 
roles in the play. But a third opponent, Montgomery, after breaking a lance 
against the King, awkwardly allowed the sharp-pointed stump of the weapon to 
pass under Henry’s visor; it pierced the King’s eye and reached the brain. For 
nine days he lay unconscious. On July 9 the marriage of Philibert and Marguerite 
was celebrated. On July 10 the King died. Diane de Poitiers retired to Anet, and 
survived seven years. Catherine de Médicis, who had hungered for his love, 
wore mourning all the rest of her life. 


I. Almost certainly legendary is the story of the lawyer who, when his wife, La Belle Ferroniére (The Pretty 
Ironmonger), was conscripted to the royal bed, deliberately infected himself and gave her syphilis that she 
might give it to the king.2 


II. The duel had existed in the Middle Ages as an appeal, under royal or judicial sanction and control, to the 
judgment of God. In the sixteenth century it became a private and individual defense of slighted honor; it 
developed its own strict laws outside the laws of the state; and it shared in some measure in developing the 
rules of gentlemanly courtesy and discreet restraint. It was not legally permitted in France after 1547, but 
public opinion continued to sanction it. In England it fell into disuse under Elizabeth; trial by combat, 
however, remained legal there till 1817. 


III. There is no truth in the story, spread by Hugo in Le rot s’amuse, that Diane bought the pardon by giving 
herself to the King.67 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Henry VIII and Cardinal Wolsey 
1509-29 


I. A PROMISING KING: 1509-II 


No one, beholding the youth who mounted the throne of England in 1509, 
would have foreseen that he was to be both the hero and the villain of the most 
dramatic reign in English history. Still a lad of eighteen, his fine complexion and 
regular features made him almost girlishly attractive; but his athletic figure and 
prowess soon canceled any appearance of femininity. Foreign ambassadors vied 
with native eulogists in praising his auburn hair, his golden beard, his “extremely 
fine calf.” “He is extremely fond of tennis,” reported Giustiniani to the Venetian 
Senate; “it is the prettiest thing in the world to see him play, his fair skin 
glowing through a shirt of finest texture.”! In archery and wrestling he equaled 
the best in his kingdom; at the hunt he never seemed to tire; two days a week he 
gave to jousts—and there only the Duke of Suffolk could match him. But he was 
also an accomplished musician, “sang and played all kinds of instruments with 
rare talent” (wrote the papal nuncio), and composed two Masses, which are still 
preserved. He loved dancing and masquerades, pageantry and fine dress. He 
liked to drape himself in ermine or purple robes, and the law gave him alone the 
right to wear purple, or gold brocade. He ate with gusto, and sometimes 
prolonged state dinners to seven hours, but in the first twenty years of his reign 
his vanity curbed his appetite. Everybody liked him, and marveled at his genial 
ease of manners and access, his humor, tolerance, and clemency. His accession 
was hailed as the dawn of a golden age. 

The intellectual classes rejoiced too, for in those halcyon days Henry aspired 
to be a scholar as well as an athlete, a musician, and a king. Originally destined 
for an ecclesiastical career, he became something of a theologian, and could 
quote Scripture to any purpose. He had good taste in art, collected with 
discrimination, and wisely chose Holbein to immortalize his paunch. He took an 
active part in works of engineering, shipbuilding, fortification, and artillery. Sir 
Thomas More said of him that he “has more learning than any English monarch 
ever possessed before him” 2—no high praise. “What may we not expect,” More 
continued, “from a king who has been nourished by philosophy and the nine 
Muses?” 3 Mountjoy wrote ecstatically to Erasmus, then in Rome: 


What may you not promise yourself from a prince with whose 
extraordinary talent and almost divine character you are well 
acquainted? But when you know what a hero he now shows himself, 
how wisely he behaves, what a lover he is of justice and goodness, 
what affection he bears to the learned, I venture to swear that you will 
need no wings to make you fly to behold this new and auspicious star. 
Oh, my Erasmus, if you could see how all the world here is rejoicing 
in the possession of 50 great a prince, how his life is all their desire, 
you would not contain your tears for joy. The heavens laugh, the earth 
exults.4 


Erasmus came, and for a moment shared the delirium. “Heretofore,” he wrote, 
“the heart of learning was among such as professed religion. Now, while these 
for the most part give themselves up to the belly, luxury, and money,! the love of 
learning is gone from them to secular princes, the court, and the nobility.... . The 
King admits not only such men as More to his court, but he invites them—forces 
them—to watch all that he does, to share his duties and his pleasures. He prefers 
the companionship of men like More to that of silly youths or girls or the rich.” 5 
More was one of the King’s Council, Linacre was the King’s physician, Colet 
was the King’s preacher at St. Paul’s. 

In the year of Henry’s accession Colet, inheriting his father’s fortune, used 
much of it to establish St. Paul’s School. Some 150 boys were chosen to study, 
there, classical literature and Christian theology and ethics. Colet violated 
tradition by staffing the school with lay teachers; it was the first non-clerical 
school in Europe. The “Trojans,” who at Oxford inveighed against the teaching 
of the classics on the ground that it led to religious doubt, opposed Colet’s 
program, but the King overruled them and gave Colet full encouragement. 
Though Colet was himself orthodox and a model of piety, his enemies charged 
him with heresy. Archbishop Warham silenced them, and Henry concurred. 
When Colet saw Henry bent on war with France, he publicly condemned the 
policy, and declared, like Erasmus, that an unjust peace was to be preferred to 
the justest war. Even with the King sitting in the congregation Colet denounced 
war as flying in the face of the precepts of Christ. Henry privately begged him 
not to disrupt the morale of the army, but when the King was urged to depose 
Colet he answered: “Let everyone have his own doctor .... this man is the doctor 
for me.” © Colet continued to take Christianity seriously. To Erasmus he wrote 
(1517) in the spirit of Thomas a Kempis: 


Ah, Erasmus, of books of knowledge there is no end; but there is 
nothing better for this short term of ours than that we should live a 
pure and holy life, and daily do our best to be cleansed and 
enlightened... by the ardent love and imitation of Jesus. Wherefore it is 
my most earnest wish that, leaving all indirect courses, we may 
proceed by a short method to the Truth. Farewell.” 


In 1518 he prepared his own simple tomb, with only Johannes Coletus inscribed 
on it. A year later he was buried in it, and many felt that a saint had passed away. 


Il. WOLSEY 


Henry, who was to become the incarnation of Machiavelli’s Prince, was as 
yet an innocent novice in international politics. He recognized his need for 
guidance, and sampled the men around him. More was brilliant, but only thirty- 
one, and inclined to sanctity. Thomas Wolsey was a mere three years older, and 
was a priest, but his whole turn was for statesmanship, and religion was for him 
a part of politics. Born at Ipswich, “of low extraction and despicable blood” (so 
the proud Guicciardini described him),® Thomas had covered the baccalaureate 
course at Oxford by the age of fifteen; at twenty-three he was bursar of 
Magdalen College, and showed his quality by applying adequate funds, beyond 
his authority, for the completion of that hall’s most majestic tower. He knew 
how to get along. Displaying a flair for management and negotiation, he rose 
through a succession of chaplainships to serve Henry VII in that capacity and in 
diplomacy. Henry VIII, on accession, made him almoner—director of charities. 
Soon the priest was a member of the Privy Council, and shocked Archbishop 
Warham by advocating a military alliance with Spain against France. Louis XII 
was invading Italy, and might again make the papacy a dependency of France; in 
any case France must not become too strong. Henry yielded in this matter to 
Wolsey and his own father-in-law, Ferdinand of Spain; he himself was at this 
time inclined to peace. “I content myself with my own,” he told Giustiniani; “I 
wish to command only my own subjects; but on the other hand I do not choose 
that anyone shall have it in his power to command me”;9 this almost sums up 
Henry’s political career. He had inherited the claim of the English kings to the 
crown of France, but he knew that this was an empty pretense. The war petered 
out quickly in the Battle of the Spurs (1513). Wolsey arranged the peace, and 
persuaded Louis XII to marry Henry’s sister Mary. Leo X, pleased with being 
rescued, made Wolsey Archbishop of York (1514) and Cardinal (1515); Henry, 


triumphant, made him Chancellor (1515). The King prided himself on having 
protected the papacy; and when a later pope refused him a marriage easement he 
deemed it gross ingratitude. 

The first five years of Wolsey’s chancellorship were among the most 
successful in the record of English diplomacy. His aim was to organize the peace 
of Europe by using England as a makeweight to preserve a balance of power 
between the Holy Roman Empire and France; presumably it also entered into his 
purview that he would thus become the arbiter of Europe, and that peace on the 
Continent would favor England’s vital trade with the Netherlands. As a first step, 
he negotiated an alliance between France and England (1518), and betrothed 
Henry’s two-year-old daughter Mary (later queen) to the seven-month-old son of 
Francis I. Wolsey’s taste for lavish entertainment revealed itself when French 
emissaries came to London to sign the agreements; he feted them in his 
Westminster palace with a dinner “the like of which,” reported Giustiniani, “was 
never given by Cleopatra or Caligula, the whole banqueting hall being decorated 
with huge vases of gold and silver.”!0 But the worldly Cardinal could be 
forgiven; he was playing for high stakes, and he won. He insisted that the 
alliance should be open to Emperor Maximilian I, King Charles I of Spain, and 
Pope Leo X; they were invited to join; they accepted; and Erasmus, More, and 
Colet thrilled with the hope that an era of peace had dawned for all Western 
Christendom. Even Wolsey’s enemies congratulated him. He took the 
opportunity to bribe!! English agents in Rome to secure his appointment as 
papal legate a latere in Britain; the phrase meant “on the side,” confidential, and 
was the highest designation of a papal emissary. Wolsey was now supreme head 
of the English Church, and—with strategic obeisances to Henry—truler of 
England. 

The peace was clouded a year later by the rivalry of Francis I and Charles I 
for the Imperial throne; even Henry thought of flinging his beret into the ring, 
but he had no Fugger. The winner, as now Charles V, briefly visited England 
(May 1520), paid his respects to his aunt Catherine of Aragon, Henry’s Queen, 
and offered to marry Princess Mary (already betrothed to the Dauphin) if 
England would promise to support Charles in any future conflict with France; so 
unnatural is peace. Wolsey refused, but accepted a pension of 7,000 ducats from 
the Emperor, and drew from him a pledge to help him in becoming pope. 

The brilliant Cardinal achieved his most spectacular triumph in the meeting of 
the French and English sovereigns on the Field of the Cloth of Gold (June 1520). 
Here, in an open space between Guifes and Ardres near Calais, medieval art and 
chivalry displayed themselves in sunset magnificence. Four thousand English 
noblemen, chosen and placed by the Cardinal and dressed in the silks, flounces, 


and lace of late medieval costume, accompanied Henry as the young red-bearded 
King rode on a white palfrey to meet Francis I; and not last or least came Wolsey 
himself, clad in crimson satin robes rivaling the splendor of the Kings. An 
impromptu palace had been built to receive their Majesties, their ladies, and their 
staffs; a pavilion covered with gold-threaded cloth and hung with costly 
tapestries shaded the conference and the feasts; a fountain ran wine; and space 
was Cleared for a royal tournament. The political and marital alliance of the two 
nations was confirmed. The happy monarchs jousted, even wrestled; and Francis 
risked the peace of Europe by throwing the English King. With characteristic 
French grace he repaired his faux pas by going, early one morning, unarmed and 
with a few unarmed attendants, to visit Henry in the English camp. It was a 
gesture of friendly trust which Henry understood. The monarchs exchanged 
precious gifts and solemn vows. 

In truth neither could trust the other, for it is a lesson of history that men lie 
most when they govern states. From seventeen days of festivities with Francis, 
Henry went to three days of conference with Charles at Calais (July 1520). There 
King and Emperor, chaperoned by Wolsey, swore eternal friendship, and agreed 
to proceed no further with their plans to marry into the royal family of France. 
These separate alliances were a more precarious basis for European peace than 
the multilateral entente that Wolsey had arranged before Maximilian’s death, but 
it still left England in the position of mediator and, in effect, arbiter—a position 
far loftier than any that could be based on English wealth or power. Henry was 
satisfied. To reward his Chancellor he ordered the monks of St. Albans to elect 
Wolsey as their abbot and dower him with their net revenue, for “my Lord 
Cardinal has sustained many charges in this his voyage.” The monks obeyed, 
and Wolsey’s income neared his needs. 

He was, on a grander scale than most of us, a fluid compound of virtues and 
faults. “He is very handsome,” wrote Giustiniani, “extremely eloquent, of vast 
ability, and indefatigable.”!2 His morals were imperfect. Twice he slipped into 
illegitimate parentage; these were peccadilloes readily overlooked in that lusty 
age; but, if we may believe a bishop, the Cardinal suffered from the “pox.”!53 He 
accepted what might or might not be called bribeslarge gifts of money from both 
Francis and Charles; he kept them bidding against each other with the pensions 
and benefices that they offered him; these were courtesies of the time; and the 
expensive Cardinal, who felt that his policies were serving all Europe, felt that 
all Europe should serve him. Beyond doubt he loved money and luxury, pomp 
and power. A large part of his income went to maintain an establishment whose 
surface extravagance may have been a tool of diplomacy, designed to give 
foreign ambassadors an exaggerated notion of English resources. Henry paid 


Wolsey no salary, so that the Chancellor had to live and entertain on his 
ecclesiastical revenues and his pensions from abroad. Even so we may marvel 
that he should have required all the income that came to him as holder of two 
rectories, six prebends, one provostship, as Abbot of St. Albans, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, Archbishop of York, administrator of the diocese of Winchester, and 
a partner of the absentee Italian bishops of Worcester and Salisbury.!4 He 
disposed of nearly all the major ecclesiastical and political patronage of the 
realm, and presumably each appointment yielded him a gratuity. A Catholic 
historian has estimated that Wolsey at his zenith received a third of all the 
ecclesiastical revenues of England.!5 He was the richest and most powerful 
subject in the nation; “seven times more powerful than the pope,” thought 
Giustiniani;!© he is, said Erasmus, “the second king.” Only one step more 
remained to be taken—the papacy. Twice Wolsey tried for it, but in that game 
the wily Charles, ignoring promises, outplayed him. 

The Cardinal believed that ceremony is the cement of power; force can gain 
power, but only public habituation can cheaply and peaceably sustain it; and 
people judge a man’s altitude by the ceremony that hedges him in. So in his 
public and official appearances Wolsey dressed in the formal splendor that 
seemed to him advisable in the supreme representative of both pope and king. 
Red hat of a cardinal, red gloves, robes of scarlet or crimson taffeta, shoes of 
silver or gilt inlaid with pearls and precious stones—here were Innocent III, 
Benjamin Disraeli, and Beau Brummel all in one. He was the first clergyman in 
England who wore silk.17 When he said Mass (which was seldom) he had 
bishops and abbots as his acolytes; and on some occasions dukes and earls 
poured out the water with which he washed his consecrating hands. He allowed 
his attendants to kneel in waiting upon him at table. Five hundred persons, many 
of high lineage, served him in his office and his home.!® Hampton Court that he 
built as his residence was so luxurious that he presented it to the King (1525) to 
avert the evil eye of royal jealousy. 

Sometimes, however, he forgot that Henry was king. “On my first arrival in 
England,” Giustiniani wrote to the Venetian Senate, “the Cardinal used to say to 
me, ‘His Majesty will do so and so.’ Subsequently, by degrees, he forgot 
himself, and commenced saying, ‘We shall do so and so.’ At present he... says, ? 
shall do so and so.’ “19 And again the ambassador wrote: “If it were necessary to 
neglect either King or Cardinal, it would be better to pass over the King; the 
Cardinal might resent precedence conceded to the King.”29 Peers and diplomats 
seldom obtained audience with the Chancellor until their third request. With 
each passing year the Cardinal ruled more and more openly as a dictator; he 
called Parliament only once during his ascendancy; he paid little attention to 


constitutional forms; he met opposition with resentment and criticism with 
rebuke. The historian Polydore Vergil wrote that these methods would bring 
Wolsey’s fall; Vergil was sent to the Tower; and only repeated intercession by 
Leo X secured his release. Opposition grew. 

Perhaps those whom Wolsey superseded or disciplined secured the ear of 
history, and transmitted his sins unabsolved. But no one questioned his ability, 
or his assiduous devotion to his many tasks. “He transacts as much business,” 
Giustiniani told the proud Venetian Senate, “as that which occupies all the 
magistracies, offices, and councils of Venice, both civil and criminal; and all 
state affairs are likewise managed by him, let their nature be what they may.” 2! 
He was loved by the poor and hated by the powerful for his impartial 
administration of justice; almost beyond any precedent in English history after 
Alfred, he opened his court to all who complained of oppression, and he 
fearlessly punished the guilty, however exalted.22 He was generous to scholars 
and artists, and began a religious reform by replacing several monasteries with 
colleges. He was on the way to a stimulating improvement of English education 
when all the enemies he had made in the haste of his labors and the myopia of 
his pride conspired with a royal romance to engineer his fall. 


Il. WOLSEY AND THE CHURCH 


He recognized and largely exemplified the abuses that still survived in the 
ecclesiastical life of England: absentee bishops, worldly clergymen, idle monks, 
and priests snared into parentage. The state, which had so often called for a 
reform of the Church, was now part cause of the evils, for the bishops were 
appointed by the kings. Some bishops, like Morton and Warham and Fisher, 
were men of high character and caliber; many others were too absorbed in the 
comforts of prelacy to train their clergy in spiritual fitness as well as financial 
assiduity. The sexual morality of the curates was probably better than in 
Germany, but among the 8,000 parishes of England there were inevitably cases 
of sacerdotal concubinage, adultery, drunkenness, and crime—enough to make 
Archbishop Morton say (1486) that “the scandal of their lives imperiled the 
stability of their order.” 23 Richard Foxe, toward 1519, informed Wolsey that the 
clergy in the diocese of Winchester were “so depraved by license and 
corruption” that he despaired of any reformation in his lifetime.24 The parish 
priests, suspecting that their promotion depended on their collections, were more 
than ever exacting of tithes; some took a tenth, each year, of the peasant’s 


chickens, eggs, milk, cheese, and fruit, even of all wages paid to his help; and 
any man whose will left no legacy to the Church ran high risk of being denied 
Christian burial, with prospective results too horrible to contemplate. In short the 
clergy, to finance their services, taxed almost as sedulously as the modern state. 
By 1500 the Church owned, on a conservative Catholic estimate, about a fifth of 
all property in England.25 The nobility, here as in Germany, envied this 
ecclesiastical wealth, and itched to recover lands and revenues alienated to God 
by their pious or fearful ancestors. 

The condition of the secular clergy in England was summed up with obvious 
exaggeration by Dean Colet in an address to an assembly of churchmen in 1512: 


I wish that at length, mindful of your name and profession, you 
would consider the reformation of ecclesiastical affairs; for never was 
it more necessary.... . For the Church—the spouse of Christ—which 
He wished to be without spot or wrinkle, is become foul and deformed. 
As saith Isaiah, “The faithful city is become a harlot”; and as Jeremiah 
speaks, “She hath committed fornication with many lovers,” whereby 
she hath conceived many seeds of iniquity, and daily bringeth forth the 
foulest of offspring.... . Nothing has so disfigured the face of the 
Church as the secular and worldly living on the part of the clergy.... . 
What eagermess and hunger after honor and dignity are found in these 
days among ecclesiastical persons! What a breathless race from 
benefice to benefice, from a less to a greater one! .... 

As to lust of the flesh, has not this vice inundated the Church with a 
flood... so that nothing is more carefully sought after... by the most 
part of priests, than that which ministers to sensual pleasure? They 
give themselves to feasting and banqueting... devote themselves to 
hunting and hawking, are drowned in the delights of this world... 

Covetousness also .... has so taken possession of the hearts of all 
priests .... that nowadays we are blind to everything but that alone 
which seems able to bring us gain .... We are troubled in these days by 
heretics—men mad with strange folly; but this heresy of theirs is not 
so pestilential and pernicious to us and the people as the vicious and 
depraved lives of the clergy..... Reformation must begin with you.26 


And again the angry Dean cried: 


O priests! O priesthood! .... Oh, the abominable impiety of those 
miserable priests, of whom this age of ours contains a great multitude, 


who fear not to rush from the bosom of some foul harlot into the 
temple of the Church, to the altar of Christ, to the mysteries of God! 27 


The regular or monastic clergy incurred even severer censure. Archbishop 
Morton in 1489 charged Abbot William of St. Albans with “simony, usury, 
embezzlement, and living publicly and continuously with harlots and mistresses 
within the precincts of the monastery and without”; he accused the monks of “a 
life of lasciviousness .... nay, of defiling the holy places, even the very churches 
of God, by infamous intercourse with nuns,” making a neighboring priory “a 
public brothel.” 28 The records of episcopal visitations paint a less lurid picture. 
Of forty-two monasteries visited between 1517 and 1530 fifteen were found 
without serious fault, and in most of the others the offenses were against 
discipline rather than chastity.22 Some monasteries still faithfully practiced the 
medieval regimen of prayer, scholarship, hospitality, charity, and education of 
the young. Some exploited the credulity—and gathered the coins—of the 
commons by bogus relics to which they ascribed miraculous cures; bishops 
complained of the “stinking boots, mucky combs... rotten girdles... locks of hair, 
and filthy rags... set forth and commended unto the ignorant people” as authentic 
relics of holy women or men.2° All in all, in the estimate of the latest Catholic 
historian, the 600 monasteries of England, in the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, showed widespread misconduct, wasteful idleness, and a costly 
negligence in the care of ecclesiastical property.3! 

In 1520 there were some 130 nunneries in England. Only four had over thirty 
inmates.32 Eight were suppressed by the bishops, in one case, said the bishop, 
because of “the dissolute disposition and incontinence of the religious women of 
the house, by reason of the vicinity of Cambridge University.” 33 In thirty-three 
visitations of twenty-one nunneries in the diocese of Lincoln, sixteen reports 
were favorable; fourteen noted lack of discipline or devotion; two told of 
prioresses living in adultery, and one found a nun pregnant by a priest.34 Such 
deviations from arduous rules were natural in the moral climate of the times, and 
may have been outweighed by kindly services in education and charity. 

The clergy were not popular. Eustace Chapuys, Catholic ambassador of 
Charles V to England, wrote to his master in 1529: “Nearly all the people hate 
the priests.”25 Many men fully orthodox in creed denounced the severity of 
ecclesiastical taxation, the extravagance of the prelates, the wealth and idleness 
of the monks. When the chancellor of the bishop of London was accused of 
murdering a heretic (1514), the bishop begged Wolsey to prevent trial by a civil 
jury, “for assured I am, if my chancellor be tried by any twelve men in London, 


they be so maliciously set in favor of heretical pravity that they will cast and 
condemn my clerk though he were as innocent as Abel.”36 

Heresy was rising again. In 1506 forty-five men were charged with heresy 
before the bishop of Lincoln; forty-three recanted, two were burned. In 1510 the 
bishop of London tried forty heretics, burned two; in 1521 he tried forty-five and 
burned five. The records list 342 such trials in fifteen years.37 Among the 
heresies were contentions that the consecrated Host remains merely bread; that 
priests have no more power than other men to consecrate or absolve; that the 
sacraments are not necessary to salvation; that pilgrimages to holy shrines, and 
prayer for the dead, are worthless; that prayers should be addressed only to God; 
that man can be saved by faith alone, regardless of good works; that the faithful 
Christian is above all laws but that of Christ; that the Bible, not the Church, 
should be the sole rule of faith; that all men should marry, and that monks and 
nuns should repudiate their vows of chastity. Some of these heresies were echoes 
of Lollardry, some were reverberations of Luther’s trumpet blasts. As early as 
1521 young rebels in Oxford eagerly imported news of the religious revolution 
in Germany. Cambridge in 1521-25 harbored a dozen future heresiarchs: 
William Tyndale, Miles Coverdale, Hugh Latimer, Thomas Bilney, Edward Fox, 
Nicholas Ridley, Thomas Cranmer.... . Several of them, anticipating persecution, 
migrated to the Continent, printed anti-Catholic tracts, and sent them 
clandestinely into England. 

Possibly as a deterrent to this movement, and perhaps to display his 
theological erudition, Henry VIII issued in 1521 his famous Assertion of the 
Seven Sacraments against Martin Luther. Many thought Wolsey the secret 
author, and Wolsey may have suggested the book and its leading ideas as part of 
his diplomacy at Rome; but Erasmus claimed that the King had actually thought 
out and composed the treatise, and opinion now inclines to that view. The book 
has the ring of a tyro; it hardly attempts a rational refutation, but relies on 
Biblical quotations, Church traditions, and vigorous abuse. “What serpent so 
venomous,” wrote the future rebel against the papacy, “as he who calls the 
pope’s authority tyrannous? .... What a great limb of the Devil he is, endeavoring 
to tear the Christian members of Christ from their head!” No punishment could 
be too great for one who “will not obey the Chief Priest and Supreme Judge on 
earth,” for “the whole Church is subject not only to Christ but... to Christ’s only 
vicar, the pope of Rome.” 38 Henry envied the honorific titles given by the 
Church to the king of France as “Most Christian,” and to Ferdinand and Isabella 
as “the Catholic Sovereigns”; now his agent, presenting the book to Leo X, 
asked him to confer on Henry and his successors the title Defensor Fidei— 


Defender of the Faith. Leo consented; and the inaugurator of the English 
Reformation placed the words upon his coins. 

Luther took his time answering. In 1525 he replied characteristically to that 
“lubberly ass,” that “frantic madman... that King of Lies, King Heinz, by God’s 
disgrace King of England.... Since with malice aforethought that damnable and 
rotten worm has lied against my King in heaven it is right for me to bespatter 
this English monarch with his own filth.”39 Henry, unaccustomed to such 
sprinkling, complained to the Elector of Saxony, who was too polite to tell him 
not to meddle with lions. The King never forgave Luther, despite the latter’s 
later apology; and even when in full rebellion against the papacy he repudiated 
the German Protestants. 

Luther’s most effective answer was his influence in England. In that same 
year 1525 we hear of a London “Association of Christian Brothers,” whose paid 
agents went about distributing Lutheran and other heretical tracts, and English 
Bibles in part or whole. In 1408 Archbishop Arundel, disturbed by the 
circulation of Wyclif’s version of the Scriptures, had forbidden any vernacular 
translation without episcopal approval, on the ground that an unauthorized 
version might misconstrue difficult passages, or color the rendering to support a 
heresy. Many clergymen had discouraged the reading of the Bible in any form, 
arguing that special knowledge was necessary to a right interpretation, and that 
Scriptural excerpts were being used to foment sedition.4° The Church had raised 
no official objection to pre-Wyclif translations, but this tacit permission had 
been of no moment, since all English versions before 1526 were manuscript.*! 

Hence the epochal importance of the English New Testament printed by 
Tyndale in 1525-26. Early in his student days he had planned to translate the 
Bible, not from the Latin Vulgate as Wyclif had done, but from the original 
Hebrew and Greek. When an ardent Catholic reproved him, saying, “It would be 
better to be without God’s law”—i.e., the Bible—“than without the pope’s,” 
Tyndale answered: “If God spare me life, ere many years I will cause the boy 
that driveth the plow to know more of the Scripture than you do.” 42 A London 
alderman gave him bed and board for six months, while the youth labored on the 
task. In 1524 Tyndale went to Wittenberg, and continued the work under 
Luther’s guidance. At Cologne he began to print his version of the New 
Testament from the Greek text as edited by Erasmus. An English agent roused 
the authorities against him; Tyndale fled from Catholic Cologne to Protestant 
Worms, and there printed 6,000 copies, to each of which he added a separate 
volume of notes and aggressive prefaces based on those of Erasmus and Luther. 
All these copies were smuggled into England, and served as fuel to the incipient 
Protestant fire. Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of London, alleging serious errors in 


the translation, prejudice in the notes, and heresies in the prefaces, tried to 
suppress the edition by buying all discoverable copies and publicly burning them 
at St. Paul’s Cross; but new copies kept coming from the Continent, and More 
commented that Tunstall was financing Tyndale’s press. More himself wrote a 
lengthy Dialogue (1528) criticizing the new version; Tyndale replied; More 
replied to the reply in a Confutation of 578 folio pages. The King thought to 
quiet the disturbance by forbidding the reading or circulation of the Bible in 
English until an authoritative translation could be made (1530). Meanwhile all 
printing, sale, importation, or possession of heretical works was banned by the 
government. 

Wolsey sent orders to arrest Tyndale, but Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, 
protected the author, and he proceeded, at Marburg, with his translation of the 
Pentateuch (1530). Slowly, by his own labor or under his supervision, most of 
the Old Testament was rendered into English. But in a careless moment he fell 
into the hands of Imperial officials; he was imprisoned for sixteen months at 
Vilvorde (near Brussels), and was burned at the stake (1536) despite the 
intercession of Thomas Cromwell, minister to Henry VII. Tradition reports his 
last words as “Lord, ope the King of England’s eyes.”43 He had lived long 
enough to accomplish his mission; the plowboy could now hear the Evangelists 
tell in firm, clear, pithy English the inspiring story of Christ. When the historic 
Authorized Version appeared (1611), 90 per cent of the greatest and most 
influential classic in English literature was unaltered Tyndale.“4 

Wolsey’s attitude toward this nascent English Reformation was as lenient as 
could be expected of a man who headed both Church and state. He hired secret 
police to spy out heresy, to examine suspicious literature, and to arrest heretics. 
But he sought to persuade these to silence rather than to punish them, and no 
heretic was ever sent to the stake by his orders. In 1528 three Oxford students 
were jailed for heresy; the bishop of London allowed one to die in confinement; 
one recanted and was released; the third was taken in charge by Wolsey, and was 
allowed to escape.4° When Hugh Latimer, the most eloquent of the early 
Reformers in sixteenth-century England, denounced the deterioration of the 
clergy, and the bishop of Ely asked Wolsey to suppress him, Wolsey gave 
Latimer license to preach in any church in the land. 

The Cardinal had an intelligent plan for Church reform. “He despised the 
clergy,” according to Bishop Burnet, “and in particular... the monks, that did 
neither the Church nor state any service, but were through their scandalous lives 
a reproach to the Church and a burden to the state. Therefore he resolved to 
suppress a great number of them, and to change them to another institution.”4® 
To close a malfunctioning monastery was not unheard of; it had been done by 


ecclesiastical order in many instances before Wolsey. He began (1519) by 
issuing statutes for the reform of the canons regular of St. Augustine; if these 
rules were followed the canons became quite exemplary. He commissioned his 
secretary, Thomas Cromwell, to visit the monasteries in person or through 
agents, and to report the conditions found; these visitations made Cromwell a 
practiced hand in later executing Henry’s orders for a severer scrutiny of 
England’s conventual life. Complaints were heard of the harshness of these 
agents, of their receiving or exacting “gifts,” and of their sharing these with 
Cromwell and the Cardinal.4” In 1524 Wolsey obtained permission from Pope 
Clement VII to close such monasteries as had less than seven inmates, and to 
apply the revenues of these properties to establishing colleges. He was happy 
when these funds enabled him to open a college in his native Ipswich and 
another at Oxford. He hoped to continue this process, to close more monasteries 
year by year and replace them with colleges.48 But his good intentions were lost 
in the confusion of politics, and the chief result of his monastic reforms was to 
provide Henry with a respectable precedent for a more extensive and lucrative 
scheme. 

Meanwhile the Cardinal’s foreign policy had come to grief. Perhaps because 
he sought the Emperor’s support for election to the papacy (1521, 1523), he 
allowed England to join Charles in war with France (1522). The English 
campaigns were unsuccessful and expensive in money and lives. To finance 
fresh efforts Wolsey summoned (1523) the first Parliament in seven years, and 
shocked it by asking an unprecedented subsidy of £800,000—a fifth of every 
layman’s property. The Commons protested, then voted a seventh; the clergy 
protested, but yielded half a year’s revenue from every benefice. When news 
came that Charles’s army had overwhelmed the French at Pa via (1525) and 
taken Francis prisoner, Henry and Wolsey thought it advisable to share in the 
impending dismemberment of France. A new invasion was planned; more 
money was needed; Wolsey risked the last shreds of his popularity by asking all 
Englishmen with over £50 ($5,000?) income to contribute a sixth of their goods 
to an “Amicable Grant” for the prosecution of the war to a glorious end; let us 
amicably grant that the purpose may have been to prevent Charles from 
swallowing all France. The demand was so widely resisted that Wolsey had to 
veer to a program of peace. A treaty of mutual defense was signed with France 
as another effort to restore the balance of power. But in 1527 Imperial troops 
captured Rome and the Pope; Charles seemed now the invincible master of the 
Continent; Wolsey’s policy of check and balance “was ruined. In January 1528, 
England joined France in war against Charles. 


Now Charles was the nephew of Catherine of Aragon, from whom Henry 
earnestly desired a divorce; and Clement VII, who could grant it for reasons of 
State, was in person and policy a captive of Charles. 


IV. THE KING’S “DIVORCE” 


Catherine of Aragon, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, came to England in 
1501, aged sixteen, and married (November 14) Arthur, aged fifteen, oldest son 
of Henry VII. Arthur died on April 2, 1502. It was generally assumed that the 
marriage had been consummated; the Spanish ambassador dutifully sent 
“proofs” thereof to Ferdinand; and Arthur’s title, Prince of Wales, was not 
officially transferred to his younger brother Henry till two months after Arthur’s 
death.49 But Catherine denied the consummation. She had brought with her a 
dowry of 200,000 ducats ($5,000,000?). Loath to let Catherine go back to Spain 
with these ducats, and anxious to renew a marital alliance with the powerful 
Ferdinand, Henry VII proposed that Catherine should marry Prince Henry, 
though she was the lad’s elder by six years. A Biblical passage (Lev. 20:21) 
forbade such a marriage: “If a man shall take his brother’s wife it is an unclean 
thing... they shall be childless.” Another passage, however, ruled quite the 
contrary: “If brethren dwell together, and one of them die, and have no child... 
her husband’s brother... shall take her to him to wife” (Deut. 25:5). Archbishop 
Warham condemned the proposed union; Bishop Fox of Winchester defended it 
if a papal dispensation could be obtained from the impediment of affinity. Henry 
VII applied for the dispensation; Pope Julius II granted it (1503). Some canonists 
questioned, some affirmed, the papal power to dispense from a Biblical 
precept,°° and Julius himself had some doubts.°! The betrothal—in effect a legal 
marriage—was made formal (1503), but as the bridegroom was still only twelve, 
cohabitation was postponed. In 1505 Prince Henry asked to have the marriage 
annulled as having been forced upon him by his father,°2 but he was prevailed 
upon to confirm the union as in the interest of England; and in 1509, six weeks 
after his accession, the marriage was publicly celebrated. 

Seven months later (January 31, 1510) Catherine bore her first child, which 
died at birth. A year thereafter she bore a son; Henry rejoiced in a male heir who 
would continue the Tudor line; but in a few weeks the infant died. A second and 
third son succumbed soon after birth (1513, 1514). Henry began to think of a 
divorce—or, more precisely, an annulment of his marriage as invalid. Poor 
Catherine tried again, and in 1516 she gave birth to the future Queen Mary. 


Henry relented; “if it was a daughter this time,” he told himself, “by the grace of 
God the sons will follow.”°3 In 1518 Catherine was delivered of another stillborn 
child. The disappointment of King and country was sharpened by the fact that 
Mary, aged two, had already been betrothed to the dauphin of France; if no son 
came to Henry, Mary would inherit the English throne, and her husband, 
becoming King of France, would in effect be King of England too, making 
Britain a province of France. The dukes of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Buckingham 
had hopes of displacing Mary and securing the crown; Buckingham talked too 
much, was accused of treason, and was beheaded (1521). Henry expressed fear 
that his sonlessness was a divine punishment for having used a_ papal 
dispensation from a Biblical command. He took a vow that if the Queen would 
bear him a son he would lead a crusade against the Turks. But Catherine had no 
further pregnancies. By 1525 all hope of additional offspring by her was 
abandoned. 

Henry had long since lost taste for her as a woman. He was now thirty-four, 
in the prime of lusty manhood; she was forty, and looked older than her years. 
She had never been alluring, but her frequent illnesses and misfortunes had 
deformed her body and darkened her spirit. She excelled in culture and 
refinement, but husbands have seldom found erudition charming in a wife. She 
was a good and faithful spouse, loving her husband only next to Spain. She 
thought of herself as—for a time she was—Spanish envoy, and she argued that 
England should always side with Ferdinand or Charles. About 1518 Henry took 
his first-known post-marriage mistress, Elizabeth Blount, sister of Erasmus’ 
friend Mountjoy. She gave him a son in 1519; Henry made the boy Duke of 
Richmond and Somerset, and thought of entailing the succession to him. About 
1524 he took another mistress, Mary Boleyn;5° indeed, Sir George 
Throckmorton accused him to his face of adultery with Mary’s mother, too.°° It 
was an unwritten law of the times that royalty, if married for reasons of state 
rather than choice, might seek outside of marriage the romance that had missed 
the legal bed. 

In or before 1527 Henry turned his charm upon Mary’s sister Anne. Their 
father was Sir Thomas Boleyn, a merchant and diplomat long favored by the 
King; their mother was a Howard, daughter of the Duke of Norfolk. Anne was 
sent to Paris as a finishing school; there she was made a lady-in-waiting to 
Queen Claude, then to Marguerite of Navarre, from whom she may have 
imbibed some Protestant leanings. Henry could have seen her as a vivacious girl 
of thirteen at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Returning to England at fifteen 
(1522), she became lady-in-waiting to Queen Catherine. She was not strikingly 
beautiful; she was short, with dark complexion, broad mouth, and long neck; but 


Henry and others were lured by her flashing black eyes, her flowing brown hair, 
her grace and wit and gaiety. She had some ardent lovers, including Thomas 
Wyatt the poet, and Henry Percy, future Earl of Northumberland; her enemies 
later charged that she had been clandestinely married to Percy before she set her 
sights on the King; the evidence is inconclusive.°” We do not know when Henry 
began to court her; the earliest of his extant love letters to her is conjecturally 
assigned to July 1527. 

What was the relation of this romance to Henry’s petition for the annulment 
of his marriage? Unquestionably he had thought of this as far back as 1514, 
when Anne was a girl of seven. He seems to have put the notion aside till 1524, 
when, according to his own account, he ceased to have conjugal relations with 
Catherine.°® The earliest recorded proceedings for an annulment were taken in 
March 1527, long after Henry’s acquaintance with Anne, and about the time that 
she replaced her sister in the bosom of the King. Wolsey was apparently 
unaware of any royal intention to marry Anne when, in July 1527, he went to 
France partly to arrange a union between Henry and Renée, that daughter of 
Louis XII who was soon to make a Protestant stir in Italy. The first known 
reference to Henry’s intention is in a letter sent on August 16, 1527, by the 
Spanish ambassador informing Charles V of a general belief in London that if 
the King obtained a “divorce” he would marry “a daughter of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn”;°9 this could hardly have meant Mary Boleyn, for by the end of 1527 
Henry and Anne were living in neighboring apartments under the same roof in 
Greenwich.69 We may conclude that Henry’s suit for annulment was acéélerated, 
though hardly caused, by his infatuation with Anne. The basic cause was his 
desire for a son, to whom he might transmit the throne with some confidence in a 
peaceful succession. Practically all England shared that hope. The people 
remembered with horror the many years (1454-85) of war between the houses of 
York and Lancaster for the crown. The Tudor dynasty was but forty-two years 
old in 1527; its title to the throne was dubious; only a legitimate and direct male 
heir to the King could continue the dynasty unchallenged. If Henry had never 
met Anne Boleyn he would still have desired and deserved a divorce and an 
adequately fertile wife. 

Wolsey agreed with the King on this point, and assured him that a papal 
annulment could be readily obtained; the papal power to grant such separations 
was generally accepted as a wise provision for precisely such national needs, and 
many precedents could be adduced. But the busy Cardinal had reckoned without 
two disagreeable developments: Henry wanted not Renée but Anne, and the 
annulment would have to come from a pope who, when the problem reached 
him, was a prisoner of an emperor who had plentiful cause for hostility to Henry. 


Probably Charles would have opposed the annulment as long as his aunt resisted 
it, and all the more if a new marriage, such as Wolsey planned, would ally 
England firmly with France. The proximate cause of the English Reformation 
was not the climbing beauty of Anne Boleyn but the obstinate refusal of 
Catherine and Charles to see the justice of Henry’s desire for a son; the Catholic 
Queen and the Catholic Emperor collaborated with the captive Pope to divorce 
England from the Church. But the ultimate cause of the English Reformation 
was not Henry’s suit for annulment so much as the rise of the English monarchy 
to such strength that it could repudiate the authority of the pope over English 
affairs and revenues. 

Henry affirmed that his active desire for an annulment was occasioned by 
Gabriel de Grammont, who came to England in February 1527, to discuss the 
proposed marriage of Princess Mary with French royalty. Grammont, according 
to Henry, raised a question as to Mary’s legitimacy, on the ground that Henry’s 
marriage with Catherine might have been invalid as violating a Scriptural ban 
irremovable by a pope. Some have thought that Henry invented the story,®! but 
Wolsey repeated it, it was reponed to the French government (1528), it was not 
(so far as is known) denied by Grammont, and Grammont labored to persuade 
Clement that Henry’s suit for annulment was just. Charles informed his 
ambassador in England (July 29, 1527) that he was advising Clement to deny 
Henry’s plea. 

While he was in France Wolsey was definitely informed that Henry wished to 
marry not Renée but Anne. He continued to work for the annulment, but he did 
not hide his chagrin over Henry’s choice. By-passing his Chancellor, the King, 
in the fall of 1527, sent his secretary, William Knight, to present two requests to 
the captive Pope. The first was that Clement, recognizing the doubtful validity of 
Henry’s marriage, its lack of male issue, and Catherine’s unwillingness to be 
divorced, should allow Henry to have two wives. A last-minute order from 
Henry deterred Knight from presenting this proposal; Henry’s audacity had 
abated; and he must have marveled when, three years later, he received from 
Giovanni Casale, one of his agents in Rome, a letter dated September 18,1530, 
saying, “A few days ago the Pope secretly proposed to me that your Majesty 
might be allowed two wives.”62 Henry’s second request was quite as strange: 
that the Pope should grant him a dispensation to marry a woman with whose 
sister the King had had sexual relations.63 The Pope agreed to this on condition 
that the marriage with Catherine should be annulled; but as to this annulment he 
was not yet ready to decide. Clement was not only fearful of Charles; he was 
reluctant to rule that a previous pope had made a serious error in validating the 
marriage. At the end of 1527 he received a third request—that he should appoint 


Wolsey and another papal legate to sit as a court in England, to hear evidence, 
and to pass judgment on the validity of Henry’s marriage with Catherine. 
Clement complied (April 13, 1528), named Cardinal Campeggio to sit with 
Wolsey in London, and promised—in a bull to be shown only to Wolsey and 
Henry—to confirm whatever decision the legates should render.64 Probably the 
fact that Henry had joined Francis (January 1528) in declaring war on Charles 
and pledging themselves to liberate the Pope affected Clement’s compliance. 

Charles protested, and sent to Clement a copy of a document which he 
claimed had been found in Spanish archives, and in which Julius II confirmed as 
valid the dispensation that Henry and Wolsey proposed to void. At his wits’ end 
the Pope, still a prisoner of Charles, rushed instructions to Campeggio “not to 
pronounce sentence without express commission hence.... If so great an injury be 
done to the Emperor, all hope is lost of universal peace, and the Church cannot 
escape utter ruin, as it is entirely in the power of the Emperor’s servants.... . 
Delay as much as possible.”65 

On Campeggio’s arrival in England (October 1528) he tried to secure 
Catherine’s consent to retire to a nunnery. She agreed, on condition that Henry 
should take monastic vows. But nothing could be further from Henry’s mind 
than poverty, obedience, and chastity; however, he suggested that he would take 
these vows if the Pope would promise to release him from them on demand. 
Campeggio refused to transmit this proposal to the Pope. Instead he reported 
(February 1529) the King’s determination to marry Anne. “This passion,” he 
wrote, “is a most extraordinary thing. He sees nothing, he thinks of nothing, but 
his Anne; he cannot be without her for an hour. It moves me to pity to see how 
the King’s life, the stability and downfall of the whole country hang upon this 
one question.” 6 

Changes in the military situation turned the Pope more and more against 
Henry’s proposal. The French army that Henry had helped to finance failed in its 
Italian campaign, leaving the Pope completely dependent upon the Emperor. 
Florence expelled its ruling Medici—and Clement was as devoted to that family 
as Charles to the Hapsburgs. Venice took advantage of the Pope’s impotence to 
snatch Ravenna from the Papal States. Who now could rescue the papacy except 
its captor? “I have quite made up my mind,” said Clement (June 7, 1529), “to 
become an Imperialist, and to live and die as such.”®” On June 29 he signed the 
Treaty of Barcelona, by which Charles promised to restore Florence to the 
Medici, Ravenna to the papacy, and liberty to Clement; but one condition was 
that Clement would never agree to the annulment of Catherine’s marriage 
without Catherine’s free consent. On August 5 Francis I signed the Treaty of 
Cambrai, which in effect surrendered Italy and the Pope to the Emperor. 


On May 31 Campeggio, having delayed as long as possible, opened with 
Wolsey the legatine court to hear Henry’s suit. Catherine, having appealed to 
Rome, refused to acknowledge the competence of the court. On June 21, 
however, both King and Queen attended. Catherine threw herself on her knees 
before him, and made a moving plea for the continuance of their marriage. She 
reminded him of their many labors, her complete fidelity, her patience with his 
extramural sports; she took God to witness that she had been a maid when Henry 
married her; and she asked, in what had she offended him?®8 Henry raised her 
up, and assured her that he wished nothing so earnestly as that their marriage had 
been successful; he explained that his reasons for separation were not personal 
but dynastic and national and he rejected her appeal to Rome on the ground that 
the Emperor controlled the Pope. She withdrew in tears, and refused to take 
further part in the proceedings. Bishop Fisher spoke in her defense, thereby 
earning the enmity of the King. Henry demanded a clear decision from the court. 
Campeggio procrastinated skillfully, and finally (July 23, 1529) adjourned the 
court for the summer vacation. To make indecision more decisive Clement 
“revoked” the case to Rome. 

Henry raged. Feeling that Catherine had been unreasonably obstinate, he 
refused to have anything more to do with her, and spent his pleasure hours 
openly with Anne. Probably to this period belong most of the seventeen love 
letters that Cardinal Campeggio spirited away from England,®9 and which the 
Vatican Library preserves among its literary treasures. Anne, wise in the ways of 
men and kings, had apparently given him as yet only encouragement and 
titillation; now she complained that her youth was passing while cardinals, who 
could not understand the desire of a maid for a well-to-do man, dallied over 
Henry’s right to adorn desire with a marriage tie. She blamed Wolsey for not 
pressing Henry’s appeal with more resolution and dispatch; and the King shared 
her resentment. 

Wolsey had done his best, though his heart was not in the matter. He had sent 
money to Rome to bribe the cardinals,”° but Charles had sent money too, and an 
army to boot. The Cardinal had even connived at the idea of bigamy,”! as Luther 
would do a few years afterward. Yet Wolsey knew that Anne and her influential 
relatives were maneuvering for his fall. He tried to appease her with dainty 
viands and costly gifts, but her hostility grew as the annulment issue dragged on. 
He spoke of her as “the enemy that never slept, both studied and continually 
imagined, both sleeping and waking, his utter destruction.””2 He foresaw that if 
the annulment should be granted Anne would be queen and would ruin him; and 
that if it were not granted Henry would dismiss him as a failure, and would 
demand an account of his stewardship, in painful financial detail. 


The King had many reasons for dissatisfaction with his Chancellor. The 
foreign policy had collapsed, and the turn from friendship with Charles to 
alliance with France had proved disastrous. Hardly a man in England now had a 
good word to say for the once omnicompetent Cardinal. The clergy hated him 
for his absolute rule; the monks feared more dissolution of monasteries; the 
commons hated him for taking their sons and money to fight futile wars; the 
merchants hated him because the war with Charles obstructed their trade with 
Flanders; the nobles hated him for his exactions, his upstart pride, his 
proliferating wealth. Some nobles, reported the French ambassador (October 17, 
1529), “intend, when Wolsey is dead or destroyed, to get rid of the Church, and 
spoil the goods of the Church and Wolsey both.”73 Kentish clothiers suggested 
that the Cardinal should be installed in a leaking boat and set adrift in the sea.”4 

Henry was subtler. On October 9, 1529, one of his attorneys issued a writ 
summoning Wolsey to answer, before the King’s judges, a charge that his acts as 
legate had violated the Statute of Praemunire (1392), which imposed forfeiture 
of goods upon any Englishman who brought papal bulls into England. It made 
no difference that Wolsey had secured the legatine authority at the King’s 
request,’° and had used it chiefly in the King’s behalf. Wolsey knew that the 
King’s judges would convict him. He sent in to Henry a humble submission, 
confessing his failures, but begging him to remember also his services and his 
loyalty. Then he left London by a barge on the Thames. At Putney he received a 
kindly message from the King. In abject gratitude he knelt in the mud and 
thanked God. Henry appropriated the rich contents of the Cardinal’s palace at 
Whitehall, but allowed him to retain the archbishopric of York, and enough 
personal goods to require 160 horses and 72 carts to haul them to his episcopal 
seat.”6 The Duke of Norfolk succeeded Wolsey as prime minister; Thomas More 
succeeded him as chancellor (November 1529). 

For almost a year the fallen Cardinal served as a pious and exemplary 
archbishop, visiting his parishes regularly, arranging the repair of churches, and 
acting as a trusted court of arbitration. “Who was less loved in the north than my 
Lord the Cardinal before he was amongst them?” asked a Yorkshireman, “and 
who better beloved after he had been there awhile?”’” But ambition reawoke in 
him as the fear of death subsided. He wrote letters to Eustace Chapuys, the 
Imperial ambassador to England; they are lost, but a report from Chapuys to 
Charles reads: “I have a letter from the Cardinal’s physician, in which he tells 
me that his master... thought the Pope should proceed to weightier censures, and 
should call in the secular arm”’8—i.e., excommunication, invasion, and civil 
war. Norfolk got wind of these exchanges, arrested Wolsey’s physician, and 
drew from him, by means uncertain, a confession that the Cardinal had advised 


the Pope to excommunicate the King. We do not know if the Ambassador or the 
Duke honestly reported the physician, or if the physician truthfully reported the 
Cardinal. In any case Henry, or the Duke, ordered Wolsey’s arrest. 

He submitted peaceably (November 4, 1530), bade farewell to his household, 
and set out for London. At Sheffield Park a severe dysentery confined him to 
bed. There the King’s soldiers came with orders to conduct him to the Tower. He 
resumed the journey, but after two more days of riding he was so weak that his 
escort allowed him to take to bed in Leicester Abbey. To the King’s officer, Sir 
William Kingston, he uttered the words reported by Cavendish and adapted by 
Shakespeare: “If I had served my God as diligently as I have done my King, He 
would not have given me over in my gray hairs.”79 In Leicester Abbey, 
November 29, 1530, Wolsey, aged fifty-five, died. 


I. But Erasmus’ ecclesiastical friends, Dean Colet, Bishop Fisher of Rochester, and Archbishop Warham of 
Canterbury, were generous and devoted friends of learning. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Henry VIII and Thomas More 
1529-35 


I. THE REFORMATION PARLIAMENT 


In the Parliament that assembled at Westminster on November 3, 1529, the 
controlling groups—the nobles in the Upper House, the merchants in the 
Commons—agreed on three policies: the reduction of ecclesiastical wealth and 
power, the maintenance of trade with Flanders, and support of the King in his 
campaign for a male heir. This did not carry with it approval of Anne Boleyn, 
who was generally condemned as an adventuress, nor did it prevent an almost 
universal sympathy with Catherine.1 The lower classes, politically impotent, 
were as yet unfavorable to the divorce, and the northern provinces, intensely 
Catholic, sided wholeheartedly with the Pope.2 Henry kept this oppisition 
temporarily quiet by remaining orthodox in everything but the right of the popes 
to govern the English Church. On that point the national spirit, even stronger in 
England than in Germany, upheld the hand of the King; and the clergy, though 
horrified at the thought of making Henry their master, were not averse to 
independence from a papacy so obviously subject to a foreign power. 

About 1528 one Simon Fish published a six-page pamphlet which Henry read 
without known protest, and many read with frank delight. It was called “The 
Supplication of the Beggars,” and asked the King to confiscate, in whole or part, 
the wealth of the English Church: 


In the times of your noble predecessors past, [there] craftily crept 
into your realm... holy and idle beggars and vagabonds .... bishops, 
abbots, deacons, archdeacons, suffragans, priests, monks, canons, 
friars, pardoners, and summoners. And who is able to number this idle, 
ruinous sort, which (setting all labor aside) have begged so 
importunately that they have gotten into their hands more than a third 
part of all your Realm? The goodliest lordships, manors, lands, and 
territories are theirs. Besides this, they had the tenth part of all corn, 
meadow, pasture, grass, wool, colts, calves, lambs, pigs, geese, and 
chickens...... Yea, and they look so narrowly upon their profits that the 
poor wives must be countable to them of every tenth egg, or else she 


getteth not her rights at Easter..... Who is she that will set her hand to 
work to get 3d. a day, and may have at least 20d. a day to sleep an 
hour with a friar, a monk, or a priest? ° 


The nobles and merchants might have admitted some exaggeration in the 
indictment, but they thought it led to a charming conclusion—the secularization 
of Church property. “These lords,” wrote the French ambassador Jean du Bellay, 
“intend... to impeach... the Church and take all its goods; which it is hardly 
needful for me to write in cipher, for they proclaim it openly .... I expect the 
priests will never have the Great Seal”—i.e., never head the government 
—“again, and that in this Parliament they will have terrible alarms.” 4 Wolsey 
had held off this attack on Church property, but his fall left the clergy powerless 
except through the (declining) faith of the people; and the papal authority that 
might have protected them by its prestige, its interdicts, or its allies, was now the 
main object of royal wrath, and the football of Imperial politics. Custom required 
that legislation affecting the Church in England should be passed, or require 
confirmation, by the Convocation of the clergy under the archbishops of 
Canterbury and York. Could this assembly assuage the anger of the King and 
check the anticlericalism of Parliament? 

The battle was opened by the Commons. It drew up an address to the King, 
professing doctrinal orthodoxy, but strongly criticizing the clergy. This famous 
“Act of Accusation” charged that Convocation made laws without the consent of 
King or Parliament, seriously limiting the liberty of laymen, and subjecting them 
to heavy censures or fines; that the clergy exacted payment for the 
administration of the sacraments; that the bishops gave benefices to “certain 
young folks, calling them their nephews,” and despite the youth or ignorance of 
such appointees; that the episcopal courts greedily exploited their right to levy 
fees and fines; that these courts arrested persons, and imprisoned them, without 
stating the charges against them; that they indicted and severely punished 
laymen upon suspicion of the slightest heresy; and the document concluded by 
begging the King for the “reformation” of these ills.s Henry, who may have been 
privy to the composition of this address, submitted its main points to the 
Convocation, and asked for an answer. The bishops admitted some abuses, 
which they attributed to occasional individuals; they affirmed the justice of their 
courts; and they looked to the pious King, who had so nobly rebuked Luther, to 
aid them in suppressing heresy. Then, grievously mistaking the royal temper, 
they added warlike words: 


Forasmuch as we repute and take our authority of making the laws 
to be grounded upon the Scriptures of God and the determination of 
Holy Church... we may not submit the execution of our charges and 
duty, certainly prescribed to us by God, to your Highness’ assent... 
With all humility we therefore beseech your Grace... to maintain and 
defend such laws and ordinances as we .... by the authority of God, 
shall for His honor make to the edification of virtue and the 
maintaining of Christ’s faith.® 


The issue was joined. Henry did not meet it at once. His first interest was to 
get Parliament’s approval for a strange request—that he be excused from 
repaying the loans that had been made to him by his subjects.! The Commons 
protested and consented. Three other bills were introduced, which aimed to 
check the authority of the clergy over the probate of wills, their exaction of death 
taxes, and their holding of plural benefices. These bills were passed by the 
Commons; they were passionately opposed by the bishops and abbots sitting in 
the Upper House; they were amended, but in essence they were made law. 
Parliament adjourned on December 17. 

During the summer of 1530 the King received some costly encouragement. 
Thomas Cranmer, a doctor of divinity at Cambridge, suggested to Henry that the 
major universities of Europe should be polled on the question whether a pope 
could permit a man to marry his brother’s widow. A merry game of rival bribery 
ensued: Henry’s agents scattered money to induce negative judgments; Charles’s 
agents used money or threats to secure affirmative replies.” The Italian answers 
were divided; the Lutheran universities refused any comfort to the Defender of 
the Faith; but the University of Paris, under pressure by Francis,? gave the 
answer so doubly dear to the King. Oxford and Cambridge, after receiving stern 
letters from the government, approved Henry’s right to have his marriage 
annulled. 

So strengthened, he issued through his attorney general (December 1530) a 
notice that the government intended to prosecute, as violators of the Praemunire 
Statute, all clergymen who had recognized Wolsey’s legatine power. When 
Parliament and Convocation reassembled (January 16, 1531), the King’s agents 
happily announced to the clergy that the prosecution would be withdrawn if they 
would confess their guilt and pay a fine of £118,000 ($11,800,000?).9 They 
protested that they had never wanted Wolsey to have such power, and had 
recognized him as legate only because the King had done so in the trial of his 
suit before Wolsey and Campeggio. They were quite right, of course, but Henry 
sorely needed money. They mournfully agreed to raise the sum from their 


congregations. Feeling his oats, the King now demanded that the clergy should 
acknowledge him as “the protector and only supreme head of the Church and 
clergy of England”—.e., that they should end their allegiance to the Pope. They 
offered a dozen compromises, tried a dozen ambiguous phrases; Henry was 
merciless, and insisted on Yes or No. Finally (February 10, 1531) Archbishop 
Warham, now eighty-one, reluctantly proposed the King’s formula, with a 
saving clause—‘“so far as the law of Christ permits.” The Convocation remained 
silent; the silence was taken as consent; the formula became law. Mollified, the 
King now allowed the bishops to prosecute heretics. 

Parliament and Convocation adjourned again (March 30, 1531). In July 
Henry left Catherine at Windsor, never to see her again. Soon thereafter she was 
removed to Ampthill, while Princess Mary was lodged at Richmond. The jewels 
that Catherine had worn as Queen were required of her by Henry, who gave 
them to Anne Boleyn.!° Charles V protested to Clement, who addressed a brief 
to the King (January 25, 1532) rebuking him for adultery, and exhorting him to 
dismiss Anne and keep Catherine as his lawful queen until decision should be 
given on his application for annulment. Henry ignored the rebuke, and pursued 
his romance. About this time he wrote one of his tender missives to Anne: 


Myne awne Sweetheart, this shall be to advertise you of the great 
ellingness [loneliness] that I find here since your departing; for, I 
ensure you, me thinketh the Tyme longer since your departing now last 
than I was wont to do a whole Fortnight; I think your Kindness and my 
Fervence of love causeth it..... But now that I am coming toward you, 
me thinketh my Pains by half released... in wishing my self (especially 
an evening) in my Sweethearts Armes whose pretty Duckys [breasts] I 
trust shortly to kysse. Writne with the Hand of him that was, is, and 
shall be yours by his will, H.R. 14 


When Parliament and Convocation reconvened (January 15,1532) Henry 
secured from all four houses further anticlerical legislation: that clerics under the 
degree of subdeacon, when charged with felony, should be tried by civil courts; 
that fees and fines in ecclesiastical courts should be reduced; that ecclesiastical 
death dues and probate fees should be lowered or abolished; that the annates (the 
first year’s revenues of a newly appointed prelate) should no longer be paid to 
the Pope; and that the transfer of English funds to Rome for dispensations, 
indulgences, and other papal services should cease. A sly hint was sent to the 
Curia that the annates would be restored to the Pope if the marriage with 
Catherine should be annulled. 


By this time a majority of the bishops had been won over to the view that 
they would not lose in authority or revenue if the English Church were 
independent of Rome. In March 1532, the Convocation announced its readiness 
to separate from the papacy: “May it please your Grace to cause the said unjust 
exactions to cease.... . And in case the Pope will make process against this realm 
for the attaining these annates .... may it please your Highness to ordain in the 
present Parliament that the obedience of your Highness and of the people be 
withdrawn from the See of Rome.”!2 And on May 15 the Convocation presented 
to the King a pledge to submit all its subsequent legislation to a committee—half 
laymen, half clergymen—empowered to veto any ordinances which it should 
judge injurious to the realm. So, in this epochal “Reformation Parliament” and 
Convocation the Church of England was born, and became an arm and subject of 
the state. 

On May 16 Thomas More, having failed to stem the anticlerical tide, resigned 
as chancellor, and retired to his home. In August Archbishop Warham died, after 
dictating a deathbed repudiation of the Convocation’s submission to the King. 
Henry replaced More with Thomas Audley, and Warham with Thomas Cranmer. 
The revolution proceeded. In February 1533, Parliament enacted a “Statute of 
Appeals,” by which all litigation that had formerly been sent for judgment to 
Rome was henceforth to be decided “in the spiritual and temporal courts within 
the Realm, without regard to any... foreign... inhibition, excommunication, or 
interdict.” 13 

On January 15,1533, Henry married Anne, who was already four months 
pregnant.!4 The King had now urgent reasons for the annulment of his union 
with Catherine. Having made, without result, another appeal to the Pope, he 
secured from Convocation an approval of his “divorce” (April 15 3 3); on May 2 
3 Cranmer, as Archbishop of Canterbury, declared the marriage with Catherine 
unlawful and void; and on May 28 he pronounced Anne to be Henry’s lawful 
wife. Three days later Anne, in brocade and jewels, rode to her coronation as 
Queen of England in a stately pageant designed by tradition and Hans Holbein 
the Younger. Amid the exaltation she noticed the disapproving silence of the 
crowd, and she may have wondered how long her uneasy head would wear the 
crown. Pope Clement pronounced the new marriage null, and its future offspring 
illegitimate, and excommunicated the King (July 11, 1533). On September 7 
Elizabeth was born. Charles’s ambassador reported to him that the King’s 
mistress had given birth to a bastard.1!9 

Parliament, which had adjourned on May 4, resumed its sittings on January 
15, 1534. Annates and other papal revenues were now definitely appropriated to 
the Crown, and the appointment of bishops became in law, as already in practice, 


a prerogative of the King. Indictments for heresy were removed from clerical to 
civil jurisdiction. 

In 1533 Elizabeth Barton, a nun of Kent, announced that she had received 
orders from God to condemn the King’s remarriage, and had been allowed to see 
the place that was being prepared for Henry in hell. The royal court put her 
through a severe examination, and drew from her a confession that her divine 
revelations were impostures, and that she had permitted others to use them in a 
conspiracy to overthrow the King.!6 She and six “accomplices’ were tried by the 
House of Lords, were judged guilty, and were executed (May 5, 1534). Bishop 
Fisher was accused of having known of the conspiracy and of having failed to 
warn the government; it was also charged that he and Catherine had been privy 
to a plan, conceived by Chapuys and discouraged by Charles, for an invasion of 
England to coincide with an insurrection of Catherine’s supporters.!” Fisher 
denied the charges, but remained under suspicion of treason. 

Henry’s most aggressive agent in these affairs was Thomas Cromwell. Born 
in 1485, the son of a Putney blacksmith, he grew up in poverty and hardship, and 
wandered for years, as practically a vagabond, through France and Italy. Back in 
England, he entered the textile business, became a moneylender, and made a 
fortune. He served Wolsey faithfully for five years, defended him in adversity, 
and earned Henry’s respect for his industry and loyalty. He was made 
successively chancellor of the exchequer, master of the rolls, and (May 1534), 
secretary to the King. From 1531 to 1540 he was the chief administrator of the 
government as an obedient executor of the royal will. His aristocratic enemies, 
who despised him as a parvenu symbol of their rising rivals, the businessmen, 
accused him of practicing the principles of Machiavelli’s Prince, of accepting 
bribes, of selling offices, of inordinately loving wealth and power. His aim, 
which he hardly sought to disguise, was to make the King supreme over every 
phase of English life, and to finance an absolute monarchy with the confiscated 
wealth of the Church. In pursuing his purposes he showed consummate and 
unscrupulous ability, multiplied his fortune, and won every battle except the last. 

It was probably at his suggestion and through his manipulation that Henry, 
disturbed by increasing hostility among the people, persuaded Parliament to pass 
an Act of Succession (March 30, 1534) which declared the marriage with 
Catherine invalid, transformed Mary into a bastard, named Elizabeth heiress to 
the throne unless Anne should have a son, and made it a capital crime for any 
person to question the validity of Anne’s marriage to Henry, or the legitimacy of 
their offspring. All Englishmen and women were by the Act required to take an 
oath of loyalty to the King. Royal commissioners, supported by soldiery, rode 
through the country, entered homes, castles, monasteries, and convents, and 


exacted the oath. Only a few refused it; among these were Bishop Fisher and 
Thomas More. They offered to swear to the succession, but not to the other 
contents of the Act. They were committed to the Tower. Finally the Parliament 
voted the decisive Statute of Supremacy (November 11, 1534); this reaffirmed 
the King’s sovereignty over Church and state in England, christened the new 
national Church Ecclesia Anglicana, and gave the King all those powers over 
morals, organization, heresy, creed, and ecclesiastical reform which had 
heretofore belonged to the Church. The Act made it treason to speak or write of 
the King as a usurper, tyrant, schismatic, heretic, or infidel. A new oath was 
required of all bishops, that they would accept the civil and ecclesiastical 
suoremacy of the King without the reservation “So far as the law of Christ 
allows,” and would never in the future consent to any resumption of papal 
authority in England. 

All the forces of the government were deployed to paralyze the opposition to 
these unprecedented decrees. The secular clergy generally pretended to submit. 
Many monks and friars, owning a direct allegiance to the Pope, shied away from 
the oaths, and their resistance shared in the King’s later decision to close the 
monastries. Henry and Cromwell were especially incensed by the obstinacy of 
the friars in the Charterhouse, a Carthusian monastery in London. Three 
Carthusian priors came to Cromwell to explain their reluctance to acknowledge 
any layman as head of the Church in England; Cromwell sent them to the Tower. 
On April 26, 1535, they, with another friar and a secular priest, were tried by the 
King’s judges, who were for pardoning them; but Cromwell, fearing that 
lenience would encourage wider resistance, demanded a verdict of guilty, and 
the judges yielded. On May 3 all five men, still refusing to accept the Act of 
Supremacy, were dragged on hurdles to Tyburn, and one after another was 
hanged, cut down alive, disemboweled, and dismembered.!® One severed arm 
was hung over the entrance arch of the Charterhouse to instruct the remaining 
friars, but none withdrew his refusal. Three were put in the Tower; they were 
fastened to uprights by irons around their necks and feet, and were forced to 
stand in that position for seventeen days, fed, but never loosed for any natural 
need. The remaining Carthusians, still obdurate, were dispersed among other 
monasteries, with the exception of ten who were imprisoned in Newgate; nine of 
these died of “prison fever and filth.” 19 

Henry was now the sole judge of what, in religion and politics, the English 
people were to believe. Since his theology was still Catholic in every respect 
except the papal power, he made it a principle to persecute impartially Protestant 
critics of Catholic dogma, and Catholic critics of his ecclesiastical supremacy. 
Indeed, the prosecution of heresy had continued, and would continue, all through 


his reign. In 1531, by order of Chancellor More, Thomas Bilney was burned for 
speaking against religious images, pilgrimages, and prayers for the dead. James 
Bainham was arrested for holding that Christ was only spiritually present in the 
Eucharist; he was tortured to draw from him the names of other heretics; he held 
fast, and was burned at Smithfield in April 1532. Two others were burned in that 
year, and the Bishop of Lincoln offered an indulgence of forty days to good 
Christians who would carry a faggot to feed the fire.29 

This reign of terror reached its apex in the prosecution of Fisher and More. 
Erasmus had described the Bishop of Rochester as “a person loaded with every 
virtue.”2! But Fisher had himself been guilty of persecution, and he had joined 
the Spanish ambassador in urging Charles to invade England and depose 
Henry.22 In law he had committed treason to die state, which could not excuse 
him on the plea that he had been loyal to the Church. The new pontiff, Paul III, 
made the mistake of naming the imprisoned Bishop a cardinal. Though Fisher 
declared that he had not sought the honor, Henry interpreted the appointment as 
a challenge. On June 17, 1535, the Bishop, now in his eightieth year, was given a 
final trial, and again refused to sign the oath acknowledging Henry as head of 
the English Church. On June 22 he was led to a block on Tower Hill; “a long, 
lean body,” an eyewitness described him, “nothing in a manner but skin and 
bones, so that the most part that there saw him marveled to see any man, bearing 
life, to be so far consumed.”23 On the scaffold he received an offer of pardon if 
he would take the oath; he refused. His severed head was hung upon London 
Bridge; it might now, if it could, said Henry, go to Rome and get its cardinal’s 
hat.24 


But a more troublesome recusant remained. 


Il. THE UTOPIAN 


The father of Thomas More was a successful lawyer and prominent judge. 
Thomas received his education at St. Anthony’s School in London; was farmed 
out as a page to Archbishop Morton, and was by him confirmed in orthodoxy, 
integrity, and a cheerful piety. Morton predicted, we are told, that “this child 
here waiting at table .... will prove a marvelous man.”2° At fifteen the youth 
went to Oxford, and was soon so fascinated with classical literature that his 
father, to save the youth from becoming an impecunious scholar, pulled him out 
of the university and sent him to study law in London. Oxford and Cambridge 
still aimed at preparing students for an ecclesiastical career; New Inn and 


Lincoln’s Inn trained the men who were now taking over from the clergy the 
government of England. Only eight members of the House of Commons in the 
Reform Parliament of 1529-37 had received a university education, while a 
rising proportion were lawyers and businessmen. 

In 1499, aged twenty-one, More met Erasmus, and was charmed into 
humanism. Their friendship is one of the fragrant essences of the time. They 
were both given to a measured merriment, and salted their studies with laughing 
satire. They shared a distaste for Scholastic philosophy, whose subtleties, said 
More, were as profitable as milking a he-goat into a sieve.2© They both hoped for 
a reform of the Church from within, avoiding a violent disruption of religious 
unity and historical continuity. More was not the peer of Erasmus in learning or 
tolerance; indeed, his customary gentleness and generosity were sometimes 
interrupted by strong passions, even by bigotry; in controversy he stooped now 
and then, like nearly all his contemporaries, to fierce invective and bitter 
vituperation.2” But he was the superior of Erasmus in courage, sense of honor, 
and devotion to a cause. The letters that they exchanged are a precious testimony 
to the graces of an ungracious age. “Farewell,” ends one of More’s, “sweetest 
Erasmus, dearer to me than my eyes!” 28 

He was one of the most religious men of the century, shaming with his laic 
piety the wordliness of ecclesiastics like Wolsey. At twenty-three, when he was 
already advanced in the study of law, he thought of becoming a priest. He gave 
public lectures (1501) on Augustine’s City of God, and such older pundits as 
Grocyn sat in his audience. Though he criticized the monks for shirking their 
rule, he fervently admired the sincere monastic state, and sometimes regretted 
that he had not chosen it. For a long time he wore a horsehair shirt next to his 
skin; now and then it drew enough blood to visibly stain his clothing. He 
believed in miracles and saintly legends, therapeutic relics, religious images, and 
pilgrimages,29 and wrote devotional works to the medieval tune that life is a 
prison, and that the aim of religion and philosophy should be to prepare us for 
death. He married twice, and brought up several children in a Christian 
discipline at once sober and cheerful, with frequent prayer, mutual love, and 
complete trust in Providence. The “Manor House” in Chelsea, to which he 
moved in 1523, was famous for its library and gallery, and its gardens extending 
for a hundred yards down to the Thames. 

At twenty-six (1504) he was chosen a burgess delegate to Parliament. There 
he argued so successfully against a measure proposed by Henry VII that the 
King briefly imprisoned and heavily fined the senior More as a devious means of 
teaching the young orator the comforts of conformity. At the close of that 
Parliament More returned to private life, and prospered in the practice of law. In 


1509 he was persuaded to take the office of under-sheriff in the City—i.e., 
ancient London north of the Thames. His functions, suiting his temperament, 
were judicial rather than adventurous. His judgments earned him wide renown 
for wisdom and impartiality, and his polite refusal of presents from litigants 
violated time-dishonored precedents that were still vigorous in Francis Bacon’s 
day. Soon he was back in Parliament; and by 1515 he was Speaker of the House 
of Commons. 

In a famous letter to Hutten (July 23, 1517) Erasmus described More as of 
medium height, pale complexion, auburn hair, careless of dress or formality, 
abstemious in food and drink, cheerful with quick humor and ready smile, 
inclined to jokes and pranks, and keeping in his house a jester, a monkey, and 
many minor animal pets; “all the birds in Chelsea came to him to be fed.” A 
faithful husband, a loving and idolized father, a persuasive orator, a judicious 
counselor, a man alert with charity and friendly offices—‘“in short,” concluded 
this fond sketch, “what did Nature ever create milder, sweeter, and happier than 
the genius of Thomas More?”30 

He found time to write books. He began a History of Richard III, but as its 
tenor was sharply against autocracy, and autocracy was on the throne, he thought 
it discreet to avoid the fatality of print. It was published after his death; 
Shakespeare based a play on it; and the biography, broadcast by the drama, may 
bear some responsibility for the character that Richard bears. In 1516, as if in a 
playful aside, More tossed off, in Latin, one of the most famous of all books, 
creating a word, setting a precedent and pace for modern utopias, anticipating 
half of socialism, and voicing such criticism of English economy, society, and 
government that again he put valor behind discretion, and had the volume 
published abroad in six Latin editions before allowing it to be printed, still in 
Latin, in England. He professed to have written it for amusement, with no 
intention to make it public; but he thanked Erasmus for seeing it through the 
press at Louvain.3! It was translated into German, Italian, and French before the 
first English version appeared (1551), sixteen years after the author’s death. By 
1520 it was the talk of the Continent. 

More had called it Nusquama, Nowhere; we do not know who had the happy 
thought of changing this, amid the printing, to the Greek equivalent Utopia? 32 
The mise-en-scéne of the tale was so ingenious that many readers took it as 
authentic history, and a missionary was said to have planned to go and convert 
the Utopians to Christianity.23 More had been sent by Henry VIII on an embassy 
to Bruges (1515); thence he had passed to Antwerp with a letter of introduction 
from Erasmus to Peter Giles, the city clerk. The prelude pretended that Giles had 
introduced More to a bearded, weather-worn Portuguese mariner, Raphael 


Hythlodaye (Greek for “skilled in nonsense”), who had sailed with Amerigo 
Vespucci in 1504, had made his way round the globe (six years before 
Magellan’s voyage), and had visited, in the New World, a happy island whose 
inhabitants had solved most of the problems plaguing Europe at that time. The 
Louvain edition made the hoax more plausible by prefixing a woodcut of the 
isle, and a specimen of the Utopian language. Only one slip gave the plot away: 
Hythlodaye digresses to praise Archbishop Morton,?4 in terms more natural to 
More’s gratitude than to the mariner’s experience. 
The imaginary Magellan describes the communism of the islanders: 


Among the Utopians... all things being common, every man hath 
abundance of everything.... I compare with them so many nations .... 
where every man calleth that, which he hath gotten, his own proper 
and private goods .... I hold well with Plato .... that all men should 
have and enjoy equal portions of wealth and commodities. ., , For 


where every man, under certain titles and pretenses, draweth and 
plucketh to himself as much as he can, so that a few divide among 
themselves all the whole riches... there to the residue is left lack and 
poverty.°° 


In Utopia each man takes his product to the common store, and receives from it 
according to his needs. None asks more than enough, for security from want 
forestalls greed. Meals are eaten in common, but if a man wishes he may eat at 
home. There is no money in Utopia, no buying cheap and selling dear; the evils 
of cheating, stealing, and quarreling over property are unknown. Gold is used 
not as currency but to make useful things, like chamber pots. No famines or lean 
years come, for the communal storehouses maintain a reserve against 
emergencies. Every family engages in both agriculture and industry, men and 
women alike. In order to ensure adequate production, six hours of work per day 
are required of each adult, and choice of occupation is limited by collective 
needs. The Utopians are free in the sense of freedom from hunger and fear, but 
they are not free to live on the labor of others. There are laws in Utopia, but they 
are simple and few; therefore every man is expected to plead his own case, and 
no lawyers are allowed. Those who violate the laws are condemned for a time to 
serve the community as bondmen; they do the more disagreeable tasks; but after 
finishing their turn they are restored to full equality with their fellow men. Those 
who repeatedly and seriously offend are put to death. The supply of bondmen is 
raised by ransoming prisoners condemned to death in other lands. 


The unit of society in Utopia is the patriarchal family. “The wives be 
ministers to their husbands, the children to their parents.” 3° Monogamy is the 
only form of sexual union permitted. Before marriage the betrothed are advised 
to view each other naked, so that physical defects may be revealed in time; and if 
they are serious the contract may be annulled. The wife after marriage goes to 
live with her husband in his father’s household. Divorce is allowed for adultery 
and by free mutual consent, conditional on the consent of the communal council. 
Annually every thirty families choose a phylarch to govern them; every ten 
phylarchs choose a chief phylarch to administer a district of 300 households. The 
200 phylarchs serve as a national council, which elects for life the prince or king. 

A basic obligation of the phylarchs is to preserve the health of the community 
by providing clean water, public sanitation, medical and hospital care; for health 
is the chief of all earthly boons. The rulers organize education for children and 
for adults; they stress vocational training, support science, and discourage 
astrology, fortunetelling, and superstition. They may make war on other peoples 
if they judge that the good of the community so requires. “They count this the 
most just cause of war, when any people holdeth a piece of ground void and 
vacant to no good nor profitable use, keeping other from the use or possession of 
it, who... by the law of nature ought thereby to be nourished and relieved.” 37 
(Was this a defense of the colonization of America?) But the Utopians do not 
glorify war; “they hate it as plainly brutal.... and, contrary to the sentiment of 
nearly every other nation, they regard nothing more inglorious than glory 
derived from war.”38 

Religion in Utopia is almost, not quite, free. Tolerance is given to any creed 
except atheism and the denial of human immortality. The Utopian may, if he 
wishes, worship the sun or the moon. But those who use violence of action or 
speech against any recognized religion are arrested and punished, for the laws 
seek to prevent religious strife.39 Deniers of immortality are not punished, but 
they are excluded from office, and are forbidden to voice their views to any but 
priests and “men of gravity.” Otherwise “it should be lawful for every man to 
favor and follow what religion he would... and might do his best to bring other to 
his opinion, so that he did it peaceably... and soberly, without haste and 
contentious rebuking and inveighing against other.” 49 So in Utopia there are 
various religions, but “the most and wisest part.... believe that there is a certain 
godly power unknown, everlasting, incomprehensible, inexplicable, far above 
the reach and capacity of man’s wit, dispersed through the world.”4! 
Monasticism is permitted, provided the monks will busy themselves with works 
of charity and communal utility, such as repairing roads and bridges, cleaning 
ditches, cutting timber, and acting as servants, even as bondmen; and they may 


marry if they so desire. There are priests, but they too marry. The state keeps as 
religious feasts the first and last of every month and year, but in the religious 
exercises of these holydays “no image of any god is seen in the church,” and “no 
prayers be used but such as every man may boldly pronounce without the 
offending of any sect.” 42 On each of these holydays wives and children 
prostrate themselves before their husbands or parents, and ask forgiveness for 
any offense committed, or any duty omitted; and no one is to come to church 
until he has made peace with his enemy.—It is a Christian touch, but More’s 
youthful humanism appears in his partial acceptance of the Greek view of 
suicide: if a man suffers from a painful and incurable disease he is permitted and 
encouraged to end his life. In other cases, More believes, suicide is cowardice, 
and the corpse is to be “cast unburied into some stinking marsh.”43 

We do not know how much of this represented More’s considered 
conclusions, how much was Erasmus, how much was half-playful imagination. 
However, the young statesman carefully dissociated himself from the socialism 
of his Utopians: “I am of opinion,” he represents himself as saying to 
Hythlodaye, “... that men shall never live wealthily where all things are in 
common. For how can there be abundance of goods .... where the regard of his 
own gains driveth not to work, but the hope that he hath in other men’s travails 
maketh him slothful.... It is not possible for all things to be well unless all men 
were good—which I think will not be yet these good many years.” 44 Yet some 
sympathy with radical yearnings must have inspired so extensive a picture of the 
communist ideal. Other pages of the Utopia criticize with angry severity the 
exploitation of the poor by the rich. Enclosures of once common lands by 
English lords are condemned with such detail and spirit as seem unlikely in a 
foreigner. Says Hythlodaye to More: 


The unreasonable covetousness of a few hath turned to the utter 
undoing of your island.... Suffer not these rich men to buy up all, to 
engross and forestall, and with their monopoly to keep the market 
alone as pleases them.4° ... When I consider and weigh in my mind all 
these commonwealths which now anywhere flourish, I can perceive 
nothing—so God help me—but a certain conspiracy of rich men 
promoting their own commodities under the name and title of the 
commonwealth. They invent and devise all means and crafts... how to 
hire and abuse... the labor of the poor for as little money as may be.... 
These devices be then made laws.46 


It is almost the voice of Karl Marx moving the world from a foot of space in the 
British Museum. Certainly Utopia is one of the most powerful, as well as one of 
the first, indictments of the economic system that continued in modern Europe 
until the twentieth century; and it remains as contemporary as a planned 
economy and the welfare state. 


Il. THE MARTYR 


How did it come about that a man with such ideas seething in his head should 
have been appointed to Henry VIII’s council in the year after the publication of 
Utopia? Probably the King, despite his reputation for learning, could not bear to 
read the book in Latin, and died before it was Englished. More kept his radical 
fancies for his friends. Henry knew him as a rare synthesis of ability and 
integrity, valued him as a tie with the House of Commons, knighted him, made 
him Under-Treasurer (1521), and entrusted him with delicate tasks of diplomacy. 
More opposed the foreign policy by which Wolsey led England into war with 
Charles V; the Emperor, in More’s view, was not only dangerously resourceful, 
he was also the heroic defender of Christendom against the Turks. When Wolsey 
fell More so far forgot his manners as to review, in Parliament, the faults and 
errors that had caused the fall. As leader of the opposition he was the logical 
successor of the Cardinal, and for thirty-one months he served as Chancellor of 
England. 

But the real successor to Wolsey was the King. Henry had discovered his own 
power and capacity, and was resolved, he said, to free himself from an 
unfriendly and obstructive papacy, and to legitimate his union with the woman 
whom he loved, and who could give him an heir to the throne. More found 
himself no guide of policy, but a servant of aims that ran counter to his deepest 
loyalties. He consoled himself by writing books against Protestant theology, and 
prosecuting Protestant leaders. In A Dialogue Concerning Herestes (1528), and 
in later works, he agreed with Ferdinand II, Calvin, and the Lutheran princes on 
the necessity of religious unity for national strength and peace. He feared the 
division of Englishmen into a dozen or a hundred religious sects. He who had 
defended Erasmus’ Latin translation of the New Testament protested against 
Tyndale’s English version as distorting the text to prove Lutheran points; 
translations of the Bible, he felt, should not be turned into weapons for tavern 
philosophers. In any case, he held, the Church was too precious a vehicle of 


discipline, consolation, and inspiration to be torn to pieces by the hasty 
reasoning of vain disputants. 

From this mood he passed to the burning of Protestants at the stake. The 
charge that in his own house he had a man flogged for heresy 47 is disputed; 
More’s account of the offender seems far removed from theology: “If he spied 
any woman kneeling” in prayer, and “if her head hung anything low in her 
meditations, then would he steal behind her, and .... would labor to lift up all her 
clothes and cast them quite over her head.” 48 It may be that in the three death 
sentences pronounced in his diocese during his chancellorship he was obeying 
the law that required the state to serve as the secular arm of ecclesiastical 
courts;49 but there is no doubt that he approved of the burnings.59 He admitted 
no inconsistency between his conduct and the large toleration of religious 
differences in his Utopia; for even there he had refused toleration to atheists, 
deniers of immortality, and those heretics who resorted to violence or 
vituperation. Yet he himself was guilty of vituperation in arguing against the 
English Protestants.!! 

The time came when More thought Henry the most dangerous heretic of all. 
He refused to approve the marriage with Anne Boleyn, and he saw in the 
anticlerical legislation of 1529-32 a ruinous assault upon a Church that to his 
mind stood as an indispensable base of social order. When he retired from office 
to the privacy of his Chelsea home (1532), he was still in his prime at fifty-four, 
but he suspected that he had not much longer to live. He tried to prepare his 
family for tragedy by talking (so reports his son-in-law William Roper) 


of the lives of holy martyrs, and of... their marvelous patience, and of 
their passions [sufferings] and deaths, that they suffered rather than 
they would offend God, and what an happy and a blessed thing it was, 
for the love of God, to suffer loss of goods, imprisonment, loss of 
lands, and life also. He would further say unto them that upon his faith, 
if he might perceive his children would encourage him to die in a good 
cause, it should so comfort him that for the very joy thereof it would 
make him merrily to run to death.°2 


His expectations were fulfilled. Early in 1534 he was indicted on a charge of 
having been privy to the conspiracy connected with the Nun of Kent, He 
admitted having met her, and having believed her to be inspired, but he denied 
any knowledge of conspiracy. Cromwell recommended, Henry granted, 
forgiveness. But on April 17 More was committed to the Tower for refusing to 
take oath to the Act of Succession, which, as presented to him, involved a 


repudiation of papal supremacy over the Church in England. His favorite 
daughter Margaret wrote to him begging him to take the oath; he replied that her 
plea gave him more pain than his imprisonment. His (second) wife visited him in 
the Tower, and (according to Roper) berated him for obstinacy: 


What the good year, Mr. More, I marvel that you, that have always 
been hitherunto taken for a wise man, will now so play the fool to lie 
here in this close, filthy prison, and be content to be shut up among 
mice and rats, when you might be abroad at your liberty, and with the 
favor and godd will of the King and his Council, if you would but do 
as all the bishops and best learned of this realm have done. And seeing 
you have at Chelsea a right fair house, your library, your books, your 
gallery, your garden, your orchards, and all other necessaries so 
handsomely about you, where you might, in the company of me, your 
wife, your children, and your household, be merry, I muse what a 
God’s name you mean here still thus fondly to tarry.°3 


Other efforts were made to move him, but he smilingly resisted them all. 

On July 1, 1535, he was given a final trial. He defended himself well, but he 
was pronounced guilty of treason. While he was returning from Westminster to 
the Tower his daughter Margaret twice broke through the guard, embraced him, 
and received his last blessing. On the day before his execution he sent his 
hairshirt to Margaret, with a message that “tomorrow were a day very meet” to 
“go to God.... Farewell, my dear child; pray for me, and 1 shall pray for you and 
all your friends, that we may merrily meet in heaven.” 54 When he mounted the 
scaffold (July 7), and found it so weak that it threatened to collapse, he said to an 
attendant, “I pray you, Mr. Lieutenant, see me safe up, and for my coming down 
let me shift for myself.” 55 The executioner asked his forgiveness; More 
embraced him. Henry had given directions that only a few words should be 
allowed the prisoner. More begged the spectators to pray for him, and to “bear 
witness that he... suffered death in and for the faith of the Holy Catholic 
Church.” He then asked them to pray for the King, that God might give him 
good counsel; and he protested that he died being the King’s good servant, but 
God’s first.5° He repeated the Fifty-first Psalm. Then he laid his head upon the 
block, carefully arranging his long gray beard that it should take no harm; “pity 
that should be cut,” he said, “that hath not committed treason.” °7 His head was 
affixed to London Bridge. 

A wave of terror passed through an England that now realized the resolute 
mercilessness of the King, and a shudder of horror ran through Europe. Erasmus 


felt that he himself had died, for “we had but one soul between us”;°8 he said 
that he had now no further wish to live, and a year later he too was dead. Charles 
V, apprised of the event, told the English ambassador: “If I had been master of 
such a servant, of whose doing I myself have had these many years no small 
experience, I would rather have lost the best city in my dominions than lose such 
a worthy councilor.” 59 Pope Paul III formulated a bull of excommunication 
outlawing Henry from the fellowship of Christendom, interdicting all religious 
services in England, forbidding all trade with it, absolving all British subjects 
from their oaths of allegiance to the King, and commanding them, and all 
Christian princes, to depose him forthwith. As neither Charles nor Francis would 
consent to such measures, the Pope withheld issuance of the bull till 1538. When 
he did promulgate it Charles and Francis forbade its publication in their realms, 
unwilling to sanction papal claims to power over kings. The failure of the bull 
signalized again the decline of papal authority and the rise of the sovereign 
national state. 

Dean Swift thought More the man “of the greatest virtue”—perhaps using this 
word in its old sense of courage—“this kingdom ever produced.” 6° On the four 
hundredth anniversary of their execution the Church of Rome enrolled Thomas 
More and John Fisher among her saints. 


IV. A TALE OF THREE QUEENS 


Within some thirty months of More’s death Henry lost three of his six queens. 
Catherine of Aragon wasted away in her northern retreat, still claiming to be 
Henry’s only lawfully wedded wife and England’s rightful queen. Her faithful 
maids continued to give her that title. In 1535 she was removed to Kimbalton 
Castle, near Huntingdon, and there she confined herself to one room, leaving it 
only to hear Mass. She received visitors, and “used them very obligingly.” ©! 
Mary, now nineteen, was kept at Hatfield, only twenty miles away; but mother 
and daughter were not allowed to see each other, and were forbidden to 
communicate. They did nevertheless, and Catherine’s letters are among the most 
touching in all literature. Henry offered them better quarters if they would 
acknowledge his new queen; they would not, Anne Boleyn had her aunt made 
governess to Mary, and bade her keep “the bastard” in place by “a box on the 
ears now and then.” 62 In December 1535, Catherine sickened, made her will, 
wrote to the Emperor asking him to protect her daughter, and addressed a 
moving farewell to her “most dear lord and husband” the King: 


The hour of my death now approaching, I cannot choose but, out of 
the love I bear you, advise you of your soul’s health, which you ought 
to prefer above all considerations of the world or flesh whatsoever; for 
which yet you have cast me into many calamities, and yourself into 
many troubles. But I forgive you all, and pray God to do likewise. For 
the rest I commend unto you Mary our daughter, beseeching you to be 
a good father to her Lastly I make this vow, that my eyes desire you 
above all things. Farewell.° 


Henry wept on receiving the letter; and when Catherine died (January 7, 1536), 
aged fifty, he ordered the court to go into mourning. Anne refused.®4 

Anne could not know that within five months she too would be dead; but she 
knew that she had already lost the King. Her hot temper, her imperious tantrums, 
her importunate demands, wearied Henry, who contrasted her railing tongue 
with Catherine’s gentleness.©> On the day of Catherine’s burial Anne was 
delivered of a dead child; and Henry, who still yearned for a son, began to think 
of another divorce—or, as he would put it, an annulment; his second marriage, 
he was quoted as saying, had been induced by witchcraft, and was therefore 
void.66 From October 1535 he began to pay special attention to one of Anne’s 
maids, Jane Seymour. When Anne reproached him he bade her bear with him 
patiently, as her betters had done.6”7 Perhaps following ancient tactics, he 
accused her of infidelity. It seems incredible that even a flighty woman should 
have risked her throne for a moment’s dalliance, but the King appears to have 
sincerely believed in her guilt. He referred the rumors of her amours to his 
Council; it investigated, and reported to the King that she had committed 
adultery with five members of the court-Sir William Brereton, Sir Henry Norris, 
Sir Francis Weston, Mark Smeton, and her brother Lord Rochford. The five men 
were sent to the Tower, and on May 2,1536, Anne followed them. 

Henry wrote to her holding out hopes of forgiveness or lenience if she would 
be honest with him. She replied that she had nothing to confess. Her attendants 
in prison alleged that she had admitted receiving proposals of love from Norris 
and Weston, but that she claimed to have repulsed them. On May 11 the grand 
jury of Middlesex, having been asked to make local inquiries into offenses 
allegedly committed by the Queen in that county, reported that it found her 
guilty of adultery with all five of the accused men, and gave specific names and 
dates.66 On May 12 four of the men were tried at Westminster by a jury 
including Anne’s father, the Earl of Wiltshire. Smeton confessed himself guilty 
as charged; the others pleaded not guilty; all four were convicted. On May 15 
Anne and her brother were tried by a panel of twenty-six peers under the 


presidency of the Duke of Norfolk, her uncle but political enemy. Sister and 
brother affirmed their innocence, but each member of the panel announced 
himself convinced of their guilt, and they were sentenced to be “burned or 
beheaded, as shall please the King.” On May 17 Smeton was hanged; the other 
four men were beheaded as befitted their rank. On that day Archbishop Cranmer 
was required by royal commissioners to declare the marriage with Anne invalid, 
and Elizabeth a bastard; he complied. The grounds for this judgment are not 
known, but presumably Anne’s alleged prior marriage with Lord 
Northumberland was now pronounced real. 

On the eve of her death Anne knelt before Lady Kingston, wife of the 
warden, and asked a last favor: that she should go and kneel before Mary and 
beseech her, in Anne’s name, to forgive the wrongs that had come to her through 
the pride and thoughtlessness of a miserable woman.®9 On May 19 she begged 
that her execution should take place soon. She appeared to derive some comfort 
from the thought that “the executioner I have heard to be very good, and I have a 
little neck”—whereupon she laughed. That noon she was led to the scaffold. She 
asked the spectators to pray for the King, “for a gentler and more merciful prince 
was there never; and to me he was ever a good, a gentle, and sovereign lord.” 7° 
No one could be sure of her guilt, but few regretted her fall. 

On the day of her death Cranmer gave the King a dispensation to marry again 
in renewed quest for a son; on the morrow Henry and Jane Seymour were 
secretly betrothed; on May 30, 1536, they were married; and on June 4 she was 
proclaimed queen. She was of royal lineage, being descended from Edward III; 
she was related to Henry in the third or fourth degree of consanguinity, which 
called for another dispensation from the obedient Cranmer. She was of no 
special beauty, but she impressed all with her intelligence, kindness, even 
modesty; Cardinal Pole, Henry’s most thoroughgoing enemy, described her as 
“full of goodness.” She discouraged the King’s advances while Anne lived, 
refused his gifts, returned his letters unopened, and asked him never to speak to 
her except in the presence of others.71 

One of her first acts after marriage was to effect a reconciliation between 
Henry and Mary. He did it in his own way. He had Cromwell send her a paper 
entitled “The Confession of the Lady Mary”: it acknowledged the King as 
supreme head of the Church in England, repudiated “the Bishop of Rome’s 
pretended authority,” and recognized the marriage of Henry with Catherine as 
“incestuous and unlawful.” Mary was required to sign her name to each clause. 
She did, and never forgave herself. Three weeks later the King and Queen came 
to see her, and gave her presents and 1,000 crowns. She was again called 
Princess; and at Christmas, 1536, she was received at court. There must have 


been something good in Henry—and in “Bloody Mary”—for in his later years 
she almost learned to love him. 

When Parliament met again (June 8, 1536) it drew up at the King’s request a 
new Act of Succession, by which both Elizabeth and Mary were declared 
illegitimate, and the crown was settled on the prospective issue of Jane Seymour. 
In July Henry’s bastard son, the Duke of Richmond, died; now all the hopes of 
the King lay in Jane’s pregnancy. England rejoiced with him when (October 
12,1537) she was delivered of a boy, the future Edward VI. But poor Jane, to 
whom the King was now as deeply attached as his self-centered spirit allowed, 
died twelve days after her son’s birth. Henry was for some time a broken man. 
Though he married thrice again, he asked, at his death, to be buried beside the 
woman who had given her life in bearing his son. 

What were the reactions of the English people to the events of this world- 
shaking reign? It is difficult to say; the testimony is prejudiced, ambiguous, and 
sparse. Chapuys reported in 1533 that, in the opinion of many Englishmen, “the 
last King Richard was never so much hated by his people as this King.” 72 
Generally the people sympathized with Henry’s desire for a son, condemned his 
severity to Catherine and Mary, shed no tears over Anne, but were deeply 
shocked by the execution of Fisher and More. The nation was still 
overwhelmingly Catholic,” and the clergy—now that the government had 
appropriated the annates—were hoping for reconciliation with Rome. But hardly 
any man dared raise his voice in criticism of the King. Criticism he received, and 
from an Englishman, but one with the Channel between him and the King’s 
practiced arm. 

Reginald Pole was the son of Margaret Plantagenet, Countess of Salisbury, 
herself the niece of Edward IV and Richard HI. He was educated at Henry’s 
expense, received a royal pension of 500 crowns a year, and was apparently 
destined for the highest offices in the English Church. He studied in Paris and 
Padua, and returned to England in high favor with the King. But when Henry 
insisted on hearing his opinion of the divorce, Reginald frankly replied that he 
could not approve of it unless it should be sanctioned by the Pope. Henry 
continued the youth’s pension, and permitted him to return to the Continent. 
There Pole remained twenty-two years, rose in papal esteem as scholar and 
theologian, and was made a cardinal at the age of thirty-six (15 3 6). In that year 
he composed in Latin a passionate attack upon Henry—Pro ecclesiasticae 
unitatis defensione (In Defense of Church Unity). He argued that Henry’s 
assumption of ecclesiastical supremacy in England invited the division of the 
Christian religion into national varieties, and that the resultant clash of creeds 
would bring social and political chaos to Europe. He charged Henry with 


egomania and autocracy. He scored the English bishops for yielding to the 
enslavement of the Church by the state. He denounced the marriage with Anne 
as adultery, and predicted (not too wisely) that the English nobility would 
forever rank Elizabeth as “a harlot’s bastard.””4 He called upon Charles V to 
waste no ammunition on the Turks, but to tum the Imperial forces against 
England’s impious King. It was a powerful invective, spoiled by youthful pride 
in eloquence. Cardinal Contarini advised the author not to publish it, but Pole 
insisted, and sent a copy to England. When Paul III made Pole a cardinal Henry 
took it as an act of war. The King abandoned all thought of compromise, and 
agreed with Cromwell that the monasteries of England should be dissolved, and 
their property added to the Crown. 


I. Depreciation of the currency now exempts governments from such honest burglary. 


Il. “Howbeit, there be swine that receive no learning but to defile it; and there be dogs that rend all good 
learning with their teeth.... . To such dogs men may not only preach, but must with whips and bats beat 
them well and keep them from tearing of good learning with their teeth .... till they lie still and hearken what 
is said unto them. And by such means be both swine kept from doing harm, and dogs fall sometimes so well 
to learning, that .... they learn to dance after their master’s pipe, such an effectual thing is punishment, 
whereas bare teaching will not suffice. And who be now more properly such dogs than be those heretics that 
bark against the blessed sacraments? .... And who be more properly such hogs than these heretics of our 
days, of such a filthy kind as never came before, which in such wise defile all holy vowed chastity .... into 
an unclean shameful liberty of friars to wed nuns.” 51 


CHAPTER XXV 
Henry VIII and the Monasteries 
1535-47 


I. THE TECHNIQUE OF DISSOLUTION 


In 1535 Henry, too busy with love and war to play pope in retail as well as 
gross, appointed the agnostic! Cromwell “viceregent of the King in all his 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” Cromwell now guided foreign policy, domestic 
legislation, the higher judiciary, the Privy Council, the intelligence service, the 
Star Chamber, and the Church of England; Wolsey at apogee had never had so 
many long and grasping fingers in so many juicy pies. He kept an eye, too, on all 
printing and publication; he persuaded the King to forbid the printing, sale, or 
importation of books except after approval by agents of the Crown; and he had 
anti-papal literature published at the government’s expense. Cromwell’s 
innumerable spies kept him informed on all movements or expressions of 
opposition to Henry or himself. A remark of pity for Fisher or More, a jest about 
the King, could bring a secret trial and long imprisonment;? and to predict the 
date of the King’s death was to incur one’s own.? In special cases, to make 
conclusions certain, Cromwell acted as prosecutor, jury, and judge. Nearly 
everyone in England feared and hated him. 

His chief difficulty was that Henry, though omnipotent, was bankrupt. The 
King was anxious to enlarge the navy, to increase or improve his harbors and 
ports; his court and personal expenses were extravagant; and Cromwell’s system 
of government required a broad stream of funds. How to raise money? Taxes 
were already high to the point where resistance made further collection more 
costly than lucrative; the bishops had drained their parishes to appease the King; 
and no gold poured in from America such as daily succored England’s enemy, 
the Emperor. Yet one institution in England was wealthy, suspect, decrepit, and 
defenseless: the monasteries. They were suspect because their ultimate 
allegiance was to the pope, and their subscription to the Act of Supremacy was 
considered insincere and incomplete; they were, in the eyes of the government, a 
foreign body in the nation, bound to support any Catholic movement against the 
King. They were decrepit because they had in many cases ceased to perform 
their traditional functions of education, hospitality, and charity. They were 
defenseless because the bishops resented their exemption from episcopal control; 


because the nobility, impoverished by civil war, coveted their wealth; because 
the business classes looked upon monks and friars as idling wasters of natural 
resources; and because a large section of the commonalty, including many good 
Catholics, no longer believed in the efficacy of the relics that the monks 
displayed, or in the Masses that the monks, if paid, offered for the dead. And 
there were excellent precedents for closing monasteries; Zwingli had done it in 
Zurich, the Lutheran princes in Germany, Wolsey in England. Parliament had 
already (1533) voted authority to the government to visit the monasteries and 
compel their reform. 

In the summer of 1535 Cromwell sent out a trio of “visitors,” each with a 
numerous staff, to examine and report on the physical, moral, and financial 
condition of the monasteries and nunneries of England, and, for good measure, 
the universities and episcopal sees as well. These “visitors” were “young, 
impetuous men, likely to execute their work rather thoroughly than delicately”; 4 
they were not immune to “presents”;° “the object of their mission was to get up a 
case for the Crown, and they probably used every means in their power to induce 
the monks and the nuns to incriminate themselves.” © It was not difficult to find, 
among the 600 monasteries of England, an impressive number that showed 
sexual—sometimes homosexual—deviations,’ loose discipline, acquisitive 
exploitation of false relics, sale of sacred vessels or jewelry to add to monastic 
wealth and comforts,® neglect of ritual, hospitality, or charity.9 But the reports 
usually failed to state the proportion of offending to meritorious monks, and to 
discriminate clearly between gossip and evidence. !0 

To the Parliament that met on February 4, 1536, Cromwell submitted a 
“Black Book,” now lost, revealing the faults of the monasteries, and 
recommending, with strategic moderation, that monasteries and convents having 
an income of £ 200 ($20,000?) or less per year should be closed. The Parliament, 
whose members had been largely chosen by Cromwell’s aides,!! consented. A 
Court of Augmentations was appointed by the King to receive for the royal 
treasury the property and revenues of these 376 “lesser monasteries.” Two 
thousand monks were released to other houses or to the world—in the latter case 
with a small sum or pension to tide them over till they found work. Of the 130 
nunneries only eighteen had an income over £200, but only half were now 
closed. 

The drama of dissolution was interrupted by a triple rebellion in the north. 
Just as Christianity had been born in the cities and had reached the villager? — 
pagani—last, so, in Switzerland, Germany, and England the Reformation rose in 
the towns and was long resisted in the countryside. Protestantism in England and 
Scotland decreased as distance from London or Edinburgh increased; it reached 


Wales and northern England tardily, and found scant welcome in Ireland. In the 
northern shires of England the spoliation of the lesser monasteries kindled a fire 
of resentment that had long been prepared by mounting taxation, the royal 
dictatorship over the clergy, and clandestine priestly exhortations. Dispossessed 
monks who found it hard to collect their pensions or to get work joined the 
already numerous and plaintive unemployed; dispossessed nuns, wandering from 
shelter to shelter, stirred public anger against the government; and the aides of 
Cromwell’s visitors fed the fury by decking themselves in the spoils of the 
monastic chapels, making copes into doublets, priestly tunics into saddlecloths, 
and relic cases into dagger sheaths. !2 

On October 2,1536, a visitor who had just closed a convent in Legbourne was 
attacked by a crowd in neighboring Louth; his records and credentials were 
seized and burned, and, with a sword at his breast, he was compelled to swear 
loyalty to the commons. All in the crowd took an oath to be faithful to the King 
and the Roman Catholic Church. On the morrow a rebel army gathered at 
Caistor, a few miles away; priests and homeless monks exhorted them; the local 
gentry were forced-some were willing—to join. On the same day a larger muster 
of villagers took place at Horncastle, another town in Lincolnshire. The 
chancellor of the bishop of Lincoln was accused of being an agent of Cromwell; 
he was taken from his bed and beaten to death with staves. The rebels designed a 
banner picturing a plow, a chalice, a horn, and the five “last words” of Christ, 
and they drew up demands which were dispatched to the King: the monasteries 
should be restored, taxes should be remitted or eased, the clergy should no more 
pay tithes or annates to the Crown, “villein blood” (namely, Cromwell) should 
be removed from the Privy Council, and heretic bishops—chiefly Cranmer and 
Latimer—should be deposed and punished. Recruits for the rebellion came in 
from the northern and eastern counties. Some 60,000 men assembled at Lincoln, 
and awaited the answer of the King. 

His answer was furious and uncompromising. He charged the rebels with 
ingratitude to a gracious ruler; insisted that the closing of the lesser monasteries 
was the will of the nation expressed through Parliament; and bade the insurgents 
surrender their leaders and disperse to their homes on pain of death and 
confiscation of goods. At the same time Henry ordered his military aides to 
collect their forces and march under the Earl of Suffolk to the assistance of Lord 
Shrewsbury, who had already organized his retainers to withstand attack; and he 
wrote privately to the few nobles who had joined the revolt. These, now 
perceiving that the King could not be awed, and that the poorly armed insurgents 
would soon be overwhelmed, persuaded so many of them to return to their 
villages that the rebel army, over the protests of the priests, rapidly melted away. 


Louth gave up fifteen leaders; a hundred more were captured, and a royal pardon 
was declared for the rest. The captives were taken to London and the Tower; 
thirty-three, including seven priests and fourteen monks, were hanged; the rest 
were leisurely freed.1!3 

Meanwhile a still more serious uprising had developed in Yorkshire. A young 
barrister, Richard Aske, found himself caught, physically and emotionally, in the 
movement; another lawyer, William Stapleton, was frightened into the captaincy 
of a rebel division at Beverley; Lord Darcy of Templehurst, an ardent Catholic, 
lent the revolt his secret support; two Percys joined, and most of the northern 
nobility followed suit. On October 15, 1536, the main army of some 9,000 men, 
under Aske, laid siege to York. The citizens of the city compelled the mayor to 
open the gates. Aske kept his men from pillage, and in general maintained 
remarkable order in his untrained host. He proclaimed the reopening of the 
monasteries; the monks joyfully returned to them, and gladdened the hearts of 
the pious with the new ardor of their chants. Aske advanced and captured 
Pomfret, and Stapleton took Hull, without shedding blood. To the demands 
presented by the Lincolnshire men others were added and sent to the King: to 
suppress all heretics and their literature, to resume ecclesiastical ties with Rome, 
to legitimize Mary, to dismiss and punish Cromwell’s visitors, and to annul all 
enclosures of common lands since 1489. 

This was the most critical point in Henry’s reign. Half the country was in 
arms against his policies; Ireland was in revolt; and Paul III and Cardinal Pole 
were urging Francis I and Charles V to invade England and depose the King. 
With a last burst of his declining energy, he sent out orders in all directions for 
the mustering of loyal troops, and meanwhile instructed the Duke of Norfolk to 
bemuse the rebellious leaders with negotiations. The Duke arranged a 
conference with Aske and several nobles, and won them over by a promise of 
pardon to all. Henry invited Aske to a personal conference, and gave him a safe- 
conduct. He came to the King, was charmed by the aura of royalty, and returned 
meek and unharmed to Yorkshire (January 1537); there, however, he was 
arrested, and was sent to London as a prisoner. Shorn of its captains, the 
insurgent host fell into angry divisions and wild disorder; defections multiplied; 
and as the united levies of the King approached, the rebel army disappeared like 
a vanishing mirage (February 1537). 

When Henry was assured that the revolt and invasion had both collapsed, he 
repudiated Norfolk’s promise of a general pardon, ordered the arrest of such 
disaffected leaders as could be found, and had several of them, including Aske, 
put to death. To the Duke he wrote: 


Our pleasure is that before you close up our banner again you shall 
cause such dreadful execution to be done upon a good number of the 
inhabitants of every town, village, and hamlet that have offended, as 
they may be a fearful spectacle to all others hereafter that would 
practice any like matter.... . Forasmuch as all these troubles have 
ensued by the solicitation and traitorous conspiracies of the monks and 
canons of these parts, we desire you, at such places as have conspired 
and kept their houses with force... you shall, without pity or 
circumstance, cause all the monks and canons that be in any wise 
faulty to be tied up without further delay or ceremony.!4 


With the opposition so sternly terrified, Cromwell proceeded to close the 
remaining religious houses in England. All the monasteries and nunneries that 
had joined the revolt were dissolved forthwith, and their property was 
confiscated to the state. Visitations were extended, and yielded reports of 
indiscipline, immorality, treason, and decay. Many monks, anticipating closure, 
sold relics and valuables from their houses to the highest bidder; a finger of St. 
Andrew fetched £40.!° The monks at Walsingham were convicted of faking 
miracles, and their lucrative image of the Virgin was cast into the fire. The 
historic tomb of St. Thomas a Becket at Canterbury was demolished; Henry VIII 
proclaimed the victor over Henry II to have been no real saint; the relics that had 
offended Colet and amused Erasmus were burned; the precious objects donated 
by the piety of pilgrims during 250 years were carted away to the royal treasury 
(1538); and thereafter Henry wore on his thumb a great ruby taken from the 
shrine. Some monasteries sought to fool fate by sending Cromwell money or 
gifts; Cromwell accepted everything and closed all. By 1540 all monasteries, and 
all monastic property except cathedral abbey churches, had passed to the King. 

All in all 578 monasteries were closed, some 130 convents; 6,521 monks or 
friars were dispersed, 1,560 nuns. Among these some fifty monks and two nuns 
willingly abandoned the religious habit; but many more pleaded to be allowed to 
continue somewhere their conventual life.16 Some 12,000 persons formerly 
employed by, or dependent upon, the religious houses lost their places or alms. 
The confiscated lands and buildings had enjoyed an annual revenue of some 
£200,000 ($20,000,000?), but quick sales reduced the annual income of the 
properties after nationalization to some £37,000. To this should be added 
£85,000 in confiscated precious metal, so that the total spoils in goods and 
income accruing to Henry during his life may have been some £1,423,500.17 

The King was generous with these spoils. Some of the properties he gave— 
most of them he sold at bargain prices—to minor nobles or major burgesses— 


merchants or lawyers—who had supported or administered his policies. 
Cromwell received or bought six abbeys, with an annual revenue of £2,293; his 
nephew Sir Richard Cromwell received seven, with an income of £2,552 ;18 this 
was the origin of the fortune that made Richard’s great-grandson Oliver a man of 
substance and influence in the next century. Some of the spoils went to build 
ships, forts, and ports; some helped to finance war; some went into the royal 
palaces at Westminster, Chelsea, and Hampton Court; some the King lost at 
dice.19 Six monasteries were returned to the Anglican Church as episcopal sees; 
and a small sum was assigned to continue the most urgent of the charities 
formerly provided by the monks and nuns. The new aristocracy created by 
Henry’s gifts and sales became a powerful support to the Tudor throne, and a 
bulwark of economic interest against any Catholic restoration. The old feudal 
aristocracy had decimated itself; the new one, rooted in commerce and industry, 
changed the nature of the English nobility from static conservatism to dynamic 
enterprise, and poured fresh blood and energy into the upper classes of England. 
This—and the spoilsmay have been one source of the Elizabethan exuberance. 

The effects of the dissolution were complex and interminable. The liberated 
monks may have shared modestly or not in the increase of England’s population 
from about 2,500,000 in 1485 to some 4,000,000 in 1547.20 A temporary 
increase in the unemployed helped to depress the earnings of the lower classes 
for a generation, and the new landlords proved more grasping than the old.2! 
Politically the effect was to augment still further the power of the monarchy; the 
Church lost the last stronghold of resistance. Morally the results were a growth 
of crime, pauperism, and beggary, and a diminished provision of charity.22 Over 
a hundred monastic hospitals were closed; a few were rehabilitated by municipal 
authorities. The sums that fearful or reverent souls had bequeathed to priests as 
insurance against infernal or purgatorial fire were confiscated in expectation that 
no harm would come to the dead; 2,374 chantries, with their endowments for 
Masses, were appropriated by the King.23 The severest effects were in education. 
The convents had provided schools for girls, the monasteries and the chantry 
priests had maintained schools and ninety colleges for boys; all these institutions 
were dissolved. 

Having stated the facts as impartially as unconscious prejudice allowed, the 
historian may be permitted to add a confessedly hypothetical comment. Henry’s 
greed and Cromwell’s ruthlessness merely advanced by a generation an 
inevitable lessening in the number and influence of English monasteries. These 
had once done admirable work in education, charity, and hospital care, but the 
secularization of such functions was proceeding throughout Western Europe, 
even where Catholicism prevailed. The decline in religious fervor and other- 


worldliness was rapidly narrowing the flow of novices into conventual 
establishments; and many of these were reduced to so small a number as seemed 
out of proportion to the splendor of their buildings and the income of their lands. 
It is a pity that the situation was met by the brusque haste of Cromwell rather 
than by Wolsey’s humane and sounder plan of transforming more and more 
monasteries into colleges. Henry’s procedure here, as in his quest for a son, was 
worse than his aim. It was good that an end should be put, in some measure, to 
the exploitation of simple piety by pious fraud. Our chief regrets go to the nuns 
who for the most part labored dutifully in prayer, schooling, and benevolence; 
and even one who cannot share their trustful faith must be grateful that their like 
again minister, with lifelong devotion, to the needs of the sick and the poor. 


Il. THE OBSTINATE IRISH: 1300-1558 


The English kings justified their domination of Ireland on the ground that a 
hostile Continental power might at any moment use that verdant island for a 
flank attack upon England; and this consideration, seconding the love of power, 
became more active when Protestant England failed to win Ireland from the 
Roman Church. The Irish people, heroic and anarchic, virile and violent, 
poetically gifted and politically immature, resisted, every day, their subjection to 
an alien blood and speech. 

The evils of the English occupation mounted. Under Edward II many Anglo- 
Irish landowners returned to England to live there in ease on Irish rents; and 
though the English Parliament repeatedly denounced this practice, “absentee 
landlordism” rose through three centuries to be a leading spur to Irish revolts. 
Englishmen who remained in Ireland tended to marry Irish girls, and were 
gradually absorbed into Irish blood and ways. Anxious to dam this racial drain, 
the Irish Parliament, dominated by English residents and influence, passed the 
famous Statute of Kilkenny (1366), which, along with some wise and generous 
provisions, forbade intermarriage, fosterage, or other intimate relations between 
the English and the Irish in Ireland, and any use, by the English, of Irish speech, 
customs, or dress, on pain of imprisonment and forfeiture of property. No 
Irishman was henceforth to be received into any English religious organization; 
and no Irish bards or storytellers were to enter English homes.24 These 
prohibitions failed; the roses in Irish cheeks outshone the majesty of the law, and 
racial fusion went on in that narrow March, Border, or Pale where alone the 
English in Ireland dared to dwell.! 


During the Wars of the Roses Ireland might have expelled the English had the 
Irish chiefs united, but they preferred fraternal strife, sometimes encouraged 
thereto by English gold. Henry VII re-established English authority in the Pale, 
and his lord deputy, Sir Edward Poynings, pushed through the Irish Parliament 
the humiliating “Poynings’ Law” (1494)—that in future no Irish Parliament 
should be convened until all bills to be presented to it had been approved by the 
king and privy council of England. So emasculated, the English government in 
Ireland became the most incompetent, ruthless, and corrupt in Christendom. Its 
favorite device was to appoint one of the sixty Irish chieftains as deputy to the 
viceroy, and commission him to buy or subdue the rest. Gerald, eighth Earl of 
Kildare, so appointed, made some progress in this direction, and mitigated the 
intertribal lawlessness that helped English exactions to keep Ireland weak and 
poor. On his death (1513) his son Gerald Fitzgerald was named to succeed him 
as deputy. This ninth Earl of Kildare had a career typical of the Irish lords. 
Accused of conspiring with the Earl of Desmond to let a French force land in 
Ireland, he was summoned to England and committed to the Tower. On his 
promise faithfully to aid the English cause, Henry VIII released him and 
reappointed him deputy. Soon he was charged with maladministration. He was 
again brought to England, and again sent to the Tower, where he died within the 
year (1534). His devoted son, “Silken Thomas” Fitzgerald, at once declared war 
on the English; he fought bravely and recklessly for fourteen months, was 
overcome, and was hanged (1537). 

By this time Henry VIII had completed his divorce from the Roman Church. 
With characteristic audacity he bade the Irish Parliament acknowledge him head 
of the Church in Ireland as well as in England. It did. An oath accepting his 
ecclesiastical supremacy was required of all governmental officials in Ireland, 
and all church tithes were henceforth to be paid to the King. Reformers entered 
the churches in the Pale, and demolished religious relics and images. All 
monasteries but a remote few were closed, their property was taken by the 
government, their monks were dismissed with pensions if they made no fuss. 
Some of the spoils were distributed among the Irish chieftains; so oiled, most of 
them accepted titles of nobility from the English King, acknowledged his 
religious supremacy, and abjured the pope (1539).25 The clan system was 
abolished, and Ireland was declared a kingdom, with Henry as king (1541). 

Henry was victorious, but mortal; he died within five years of his triumph. 
Catholicism in Ireland survived. The chieftains took their apostasy as a passing 
incident in politics; they continued to be Catholics (as Henry did) except for 
ignoring the pope; and the priests whose ministrations they supported and 
received remained quietly orthodox. The faith of the people underwent no 


change; or rather it took on new vigor because it maintained the pride of 
nationality against a schismatic king and, later, a Protestant queen. The struggle 
for freedom became more intense than before, since now it spoke for body and 
soul 


Il. EVERY OUNCE A KING 


Henry in 1540 was the most absolute monarch that England had ever known. 
The old Norman nobility, whose ancestors had checked even William the 
Conqueror, were now timidly obedient, and almost forgot the Magna Charta of 
their prerogatives. The new nobility, enriched by commerce and endowed by the 
King, served as a barrier to aristocratic or religious revolts. The House of 
Commons, once the jealous protector of English liberties but now hand-picked 
by agents of the King, yielded to him almost unprecedented powers: the right to 
confiscate property, to name anyone his successor, to determine orthodoxy and 
heresy, to send men to death after only a mock trial, and to issue proclamations 
that were to have the authority of acts of Parliament. “In Henry’s reign the 
English spirit of independence burned low in its socket, and love of freedom 
grew cold.” 26 The English people accepted this absolutism partly through fear, 
partly because it seemed the alternative to another War of the Roses. Order was 
more important than liberty. 

The same alternatives persuaded Englishmen to suffer Henry’s ecclesiastical 
supremacy. With Catholics and Protestants ready to fly at each other’s throats, 
with Catholic citizens, ambassadors, and potentates conspiring against him 
almost to invasion, Henry believed that order could be secured in the religious 
life of England only by royal determination of faith and ritual; implicitly he 
accepted the case that the Church had made for authority in religion. He tried to 
dictate who should read the Bible. When the bishops suppressed Tyndale’s 
translation he bade them prepare a better one; when they dallied too long he 
allowed Cromwell to commission a new translation by Miles Coverdale. This 
first complete British version appeared in Zurich in 1535. In 1539a revised 
edition was printed, and Cromwell ordered this “Great Bible” placed in every 
English church. Henry, “of the royal liberality and goodness,” granted the 
citizens the privilege of reading the Bible in their homes; and soon it became a 
daily influence in nearly every English family. But it was a fountain of discord 
as well as of inspiration; every village sprouted amateur exegetes who proved 
anything or its opposite by Scripture; fanatics wrangled over it in churches, and 


came to blows over it in taverns.2” Some ambitious men gave their wives writs 
of divorce, or kept two wives at once, on the plea that this was sound Biblical 
practice.28 The King regretted the liberty of reading that he had allowed, and 
reverted to the Catholic stand. In 1543 he induced Parliament to rule that only 
nobles and property owners might legally possess the Bible, and only priests 
might preach on it, or discuss it publicly.29 

It was difficult for the people—even for the King—to know the King’s mind. 
Catholics continued to go to the stake or the block for denying his ecclesiastical 
supremacy, Protestants for questioning Catholic theology. Prior Forest of the 
Observant Franciscans at Greenwich, who refused to disown the pope, was 
suspended in chains over a fire, and was slowly roasted to death (May 31, 
1537).99 John Lambert, a Protestant, was arrested for denying the Real Presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist; he was tried by Henry himself, was by Henry 
condemned to die, and was burned at Smithfield (November 16, 1538). Under 
the growing influence of Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, Henry veered 
more and more toward orthodoxy. In 1539 King, Parliament, and Convocation, 
by the “Act of the Six Articles,” proclaimed the Roman Catholic position on the 
Real Presence, clerical celibacy, monastic vows, Masses for the dead, the 
necessity of auricular confession to a priest, and the sufficiency of communion 
in one kind. Whoever, by spoken or written word, denied the Real Presence 
should suffer death by burning, without opportunity to abjure, confess, and be 
absolved; whoever denied any of the other articles should for the first offense 
forfeit his property, for the second his life. All marriages hitherto contracted by 
priests were declared void, and for a priest thereafter to retain his wife was to be 
a felony.2! The people, still orthodox, generally approved these Articles, but 
Cromwell did his best to moderate them in practice; and in 1540 the King, 
tacking again, ordered prosecution under the Act to cease. Nevertheless Bishops 
Latimer and Shaxton, who disapproved of the Articles, were deposed and jailed. 
On July 30, 1540, three Protestants and three Catholic priests suffered death at 
Smithfield in unwilling unison, the Protestants for questioning some Catholic 
doctrines, the Catholics for rejecting the ecclesiastical sovereignty of the King.32 

Henry was as forceful in administration as in theology. Though he maintained 
an extravagant court, and spent much time in eating, he toiled heavily in the 
tasks of government. He chose competent aides as ruthless as himself. He 
reorganized the army, equipped it with new weapons, and studied the latest 
fashions in tactics and strategy. He built the first permanent royal navy, which 
cleared the coasts and Channel of pirates and prepared for the naval victories of 
Elizabeth. But he taxed his people to the limit of tolerance, repeatedly debased 
the currency, confiscated private property on flimsy pretexts, demanded 


“contributions,” repudiated his debts, borrowed from the Fuggers, and promoted 
the English economy in the hope that it would yield him added revenue. 

Agriculture was in depression. Serfdom was still widespread. Enclosures for 
sheep pasturage continued; and the new landlords, unhindered by feudal 
traditions, doubled or quadrupled the rents of their tenants on the ground of 
rising prices, and refused to renew expiring leases. “Thousands of dispossessed 
tenants made their way to London, and clamored at the doors of the courts of law 
for redress which they could not obtain.” 33 Catholic More drew a pitiful picture 
of the beggared peasantry,34 and Protestant Latimer denounced the “rent-raiser 
steplords,” and, like Luther, idealized a Catholic past when “men were full of 
pity and compassion.” 35 Parliament laid ferocious penalties upon vagabondage 
and beggary. By an act of 1530-31 any able-bodied mendicant, whether man or 
woman, was to be “tied to the end of a cart naked, and be beaten with whips 
throughout the town till his body be bloody”; for a second offense an ear was to 
be cut off; for a third, another ear; in 1536, however, the third offense incurred 
death.36 Gradually the displaced peasants found work in the cities, and poor 
relief mildly mitigated pauperism. In the end the productivity of the land was 
raised by large-scale farming, but the inability of the government to ease the 
transition was a criminal and heartless failure of statesmanship. 

The same government protected industry with tariffs, and manufacturers 
profited from the cheap labor made available by the migration of peasants to the 
towns. Capitalistic methods reorganized the textile industry, and raised a new 
class of wealthy men to stand beside the merchants in support of the King; cloth 
now replaced wool as England’s chief export. Most exports were of necessaries 
produced by the lower classes; most imports were of luxuries available only to 
the rich.2”7 Commerce and industry were benefited by a law of 1536 legalizing 
interest rates of 10 per cent; and the rapid rise of prices favored enterprise while 
it penalized workers, peasants, and old-style feudal lords. Rents rose 1,000 per 
cent between 1500 and 1576; 38 food prices rose 250 to 300 per cent; wages rose 
150 per cent.°9 “Such poverty reigneth now,” wrote Thomas Starkey about 1537, 
“that in no case may stand with a very true and flourishing common weal.” 4° 
Guild members found some relief in the insurance and mutual aid provided them 
against poverty and fire; but in 1545 Henry confiscated the property of the 
guilds.41 


IV. THE DRAGON RETIRES 


What sort of a man was this ogre of a king? Holbein the Younger, coming to 
England about 1536, painted portraits of Henry and Jane Seymour. The gorgeous 
costume almost conceals the royal corpulence; the gems and ermine, the hand on 
the jeweled sword, reveal the pride of authority, the vanity of the uncontradicted 
male; the broad fat face bespeaks a hearty sensualism; the nose is a pillar of 
strength; the tight lips and stern eyes warn of a despot quick to anger and cold to 
cruelty. Henry was now forty-six, at the top of his political curve, but entering 
physical decline. He was destined to marry thrice again, and yet to have no 
further progeny. From all his six wives he had but three children who outlived 
infancy. One of these three-Edward VI—was sickly and died at fifteen; Mary 
remained desolately barren in marriage; Elizabeth never dared marry, probably 
through consciousness of some physical impediment. The curse of semi-sterility 
or bodily defect lay upon the proudest dynasty in English history. 

Henry’s mind was keen, his judgment of men was penetrating, his courage 
and will power were immense. His manners were coarse, and his scruples 
disappeared with his youth. To his friends, however, he remained kind and 
generous, jovially amiable, and capable of winning affection and devotion. Born 
to royalty, he was surrounded from birth with obeisance and flattery; only a few 
men dared withstand him, and they were buried without their heads. “Surely,” 
wrote More from the Tower, “it is a great pity that any Christian prince should 
by a flexible [knee-bending] council ready to follow his affections [desires], and 
by a weak clergy... be with flattery so shamefully abused.”42 This was the 
external source of Henry’s retrogression in character—that the absence of 
resistance to his will, after the death of More, made him as flabby in moral sense 
as in physique. He was not more lax in sex than Francis I, and after the passing 
of Anne Boleyn he seems to have been more monogamous, seriatim, than 
Charles V; sexual looseness was not his worst failing. He was greedy for money 
as well as for power, and seldom allowed considerations of humanity to halt his 
appropriations. His ungrateful readiness to kill women whom he had loved, or 
men who, like More and Cromwell, had served him loyally for many years, is 
despicable; yet in result he was not one tenth as murderous as the well-meaning 
Charles IX sanctioning the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, or Charles V 
condoning the sack of Rome, or German princes fighting through thirty years for 
their right to determine the religious beliefs of their subjects. 

The inner source of his deterioration was the repeated frustration of his will in 
love and parentage. Long disappointed in his hope for a son, dishonestly checked 
in his reasonable request for an annulment of his first marriage, deceived (he 
believed) by the wife for whom he had risked his throne, bereaved so soon of the 
only wife who gave him an heir, tricked into marriage by a woman utterly alien 


to him in language and temperament, cuckolded (he thought) by the wife who 
seemed to promise him at last the happiness of a home—here was a king 
possessing all England but denied the domestic joys of the simplest husband in 
his realm. Suffering intermittent agony from an ulcer in his leg, buffeted with 
revolts and crises throughout his reign, forced at almost every moment to arm 
against invasion, betrayal, and assassination—how could such a man develop 
normally, or avoid degeneration into suspicion, craft, and cruelty? And how shall 
we, who fret at the pinpricks of private tribulation, understand a man who bore 
in his mind and person the storm and stress of the English Reformation, weaned 
his people by perilous steps from a deeply rooted loyalty, and yet must have felt 
in his divided soul an erosive wonder—had he freed a nation or shattered 
Christendom? 

Danger, as well as power, was the medium in which he lived. He could never 
tell how far his enemies would go, or when they would succeed. In 1538 he 
ordered the arrest of Sir Geoffrey Pole, brother to Reginald. Fearing torture, 
Geoffrey confessed that he, another brother, Lord Montague, Sir Edward 
Neville, and the Marquis and Marchioness of Exeter had had treasonable 
correspondence with the Cardinal. Geoffrey was pardoned; Exeter, Montague, 
and several others were hanged and quartered (1538-39); Lady Exeter was 
imprisoned; and the Countess of Salisbury, mother of the Poles, was placed 
under guard. When the Cardinal visited Charles V in Toledo (1539), bearing a 
futile request from Paul III that the Emperor would join with Francis in 
outlawing all commerce with England,4? Henry retaliated by arresting the 
Countess, who was now seventy years old; perhaps he hoped that by keeping her 
in the Tower he could check the Cardinal’s enthusiasm for invasion. All was fair 
in the game of life and death. 

Having remained for two years unmarried, Henry bade Cromwell seek for 
him a marital alliance that would strengthen his hand against Charles. Cromwell 
recommended Anne, sister-in-law of the Elector of Saxony, and sister of the 
Duke of Cleves, who was then at odds with the Emperor. Cromwell set his heart 
on the marriage, by which he hoped ultimately to form a league of Protestant 
states, and thereby compel Henry to repeal the anti-Lutheran Six Articles. Henry 
dispatched Holbein to paint a likeness of the lady; possibly Cromwell added 
some instructions to the artist; the picture came, and Henry judged the Princess 
bearable. She looks discouragingly sad in the Holbein portrait that hangs in the 
Louvre, but not less plain of feature than the Jane Seymour who had for a 
moment softened the heart of the King. When Anne came in body, and Henry 
laid eyes on her (January 1, 1540), love died at first sight. He shut his eyes, 
married her, and prayed again for a son to strengthen the Tudor succession now 


that Prince Edward was revealing his physical frailty. But he never forgave 
Cromwell. 

Four months later, alleging malfeasance and corruption, he ordered the arrest 
of his most profitable minister. Hardly anyone objected; Cromwell was the most 
unpopular subject in England—for his origin, his methods, his venality, his 
wealth. In the Tower he was required to sign statements impugning the validity 
of the new marriage. Henry announced that he had not given his “inward 
consent” to the union, and had never consummated it. Anne, confessing that she 
was still a maid, agreed to an annulment in return for a comfortable pension. 
Loath to face her brother, she chose a lonely life in England; and it was small 
comfort to her that when she died (1557) she was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Cromwell was beheaded on July 28, 1540. 

On the same day Henry married Catherine Howard, twenty years old, of a 
strictly Catholic house; the Catholic party was gaining. The King ceased to flirt 
with Continental Protestants, and made his peace with the Emperor. Feeling 
himself at last safe in that quarter, he turned his fancy northward in the hope of 
annexing Scotland and thereby rounding out the geographical boundaries and 
security of Britain. He was distracted by another rebellion in the north of 
England. Before leaving to suppress it, and to discourage conspiracy at his back, 
he ordered all the political prisoners in the Tower, including the Countess of 
Salisbury, to be put to death (1541). The rebellion collapsed, and Henry, 
distraught with cares, returned to Hampton Court to seek solace from his new 
Queen. 

The second Catherine was the fairest of his mates. More dependent than 
before on wifely ministrations, the King learned almost to love her, and he gave 
thanks to God for “the good life he was leading and hoped to lead” under her 
supervision. But on the day after this Te Deum (November 2, 1541), Archbishop 
Cranmer handed him documents indicating that Catherine had had premarital 
relations with three successive suitors. Two of these confessed; so did the 
Queen. Henry “took such grief,” the French ambassador reported, “that it was 
thought he had gone mad”; 44 the fear haunted him that God had cursed all his 
marriages. He was inclined to pardon Catherine, but evidence was given him that 
she had, since her royal marriage, committed adultery with her cousin. She 
admitted having received her cousin in her private apartment late at night, but 
only in the presence of Lady Rochford; she denied any misdeed then or at any 
time since her marriage; and Lady Rochford testified to the truth of these 
statements so far as her own knowledge went.4> But the royal court pronounced 
the Queen guilty; and on February 13, 1542, she was beheaded on the same spot 


where Anne Boleyn’s head had fallen six years before. Her paramours were 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 

The King was now a broken man. His ulcer baffled the medical science of his 
time, and syphilis, never quite cured, was spreading its ravages through his 
frame.4© Losing the zest of life, he had allowed himself to become an un-wieldly 
mass of flesh, his cheeks overlapping his jaws, his narrowed eyes half lost in the 
convolutions of his face. He could not walk from one room to another without 
support. Realizing that he had not many years to live, he issued (1543) a new 
decree fixing the succession to his throne: first on Edward, then on Mary, then 
on Elizabeth; he went no further, for next in line was Mary Stuart of Scotland. In 
a final effort to beget a healthy son, and after repeated urging from his Council, 
he married a sixth wife (July 12, 1543). Catherine Parr had survived two 
previous husbands, but the King no longer insisted on virgins. She was a woman 
of culture and tact; she nursed her royal invalid patiently, reconciled him with 
his long-neglected daughter Elizabeth, and tried to soften his theology and his 
persecuting zeal. 

Theological bonfires continued to the end of the reign: twenty-six persons 
were burned for heresy in its final eight years. In 1543 spies reported to Bishop 
Gardiner that Henry Filmer had said, “If God is really present [in the consecrated 
Host], then in my lifetime I have eaten twenty gods”; that Robert Testwood, at 
the elevation of the Host, had jocularly warned the priest not to let God fall; and 
that Anthony Pierson had called any priest a thief who preached anything but 
“the Word of God”—i.e., the Scriptures. All these men, by the Anglican 
Bishop’s orders, were burned in a meadow before the royal palace at Windsor. 
The King was disturbed to find that the evidence given by a witness in these 
cases was perjury; the culprit was sent to the Tower.4”7 In 1546 Gardiner 
condemned four more to the stake for denying the Real Presence. One was a 
young woman, Anne Askew, who kept to her heresy through five hours of 
questioning. “That which you call your God,” she said at her trial, “is a piece of 
bread; for proof thereof let it lie in a box three months, and it will be moldy.” 
She was tortured till nearly dead to elicit from her the names of other heretics; 
she remained silent in her agony, and went to her death, she said, “as merry as 
one that is bound toward heaven.” 48 The King was not active in these 
persecutions, but the victims appealed to him without result. 

In 1543 he fell into war with Scotland and his “beloved brother” Francis I, 
and soon found himself allied with his old enemy Charles V. To finance his 
campaigns he demanded new “loans” from his subjects, repudiated payment on 
the loans of 1542, and confiscated the endowments of the universities.49 He was 
carried to the war in person, and supervised the siege and capture of Boulogne. 


His armies invaded Scotland and wrecked the abbeys of Melrose and Dryburgh, 
and five other monasteries, but were routed at Ancrum Moor (1545). A 
profitable accord was signed with France (1546), and the King could die in 
peace. 

He was now so weak that noble families openly contended as to which should 
have the regency for young Edward. A poet, the Earl of Surrey, was so confident 
that his father, the Duke of York, would be regent that he adopted a coat of arms 
suitable only to an heir-apparent to the throne. Henry arrested both; they 
confessed their guilt; the poet was beheaded on January 9, 1547, and the Duke 
was scheduled for execution soon after the twenty-seventh. But on the twenty- 
eighth the King died. He was fifty-five years old, but he had lived a dozen lives 
in one. He left a large sum to pay for Masses for the repose of his soul. 


The thirty-seven years of his reign transformed England more deeply than 
perhaps he imagined or desired. He thought to replace the pope while leaving 
unchanged the old faith that had habituated the people to moral restraints and 
obedience to law; but his successful defiance of the papacy, his swift dispersal of 
monks and relics, his repeated humiliation of the clergy, his appropriation of 
Church property, and his secularization of the government so weakened 
ecclesiastical prestige and authority as to invite the theological changes that 
followed in the reigns of Edward and Elizabeth. The English Reformation was 
less doctrinal than the German, but one outstanding result was the same—the 
victory of the state over the Church. The people escaped from an infallible pope 
into the arms of an absolute king. 

In a material sense they had not benefited. They paid church tithes as before, 
but the net surplus went to the government. Many peasants now tilled their 
tenancies for “steplords” more ruthless than the abbots whom Carlyle was to 
idealize in Past and Present. William Cobbett thought that “viewed merely in its 
social aspect, the English Reformation was in reality the rising of the rich against 
the poor.” °° Records of prices and wages indicate that the agricultural and town 
workers were better off at Henry’s accession than at his death.5! 

The moral aspects of the reign were bad. The King gave the nation a 
demoralizing example in his sexual indulgence, his callous passing in a few days 
from the execution of one wife to the bed of the next, his calm cruelty, fiscal 
dishonesty, and material greed. The upper classes disordered the court and 
government with corrupt intrigues; the gentry emulated Henry in grasping at the 
wealth of the Church; the industrialists mulcted their workers and were mulcted 
by the King. The decay of charity did not complete the picture, for there 
remained the debasing subserviency of a terrified people to a selfish autocrat. 


Only the courage of the Protestant and Catholic martyrs redeemed the scene, and 
Fisher and More, the noblest of them, had persecuted in their turn. 

In a large perspective even those bitter years bore some good fruit. The 
Reformation had to be; we must repeatedly remind ourselves of this while we 
record the deviltry of the century that gave it birth. The break with the past was 
violent and painful, but only a brutal blow could shake its grip on the minds of 
men. When that incubus was removed, the spirit of nationalism, which at first 
permitted despotism, became a popular enthusiasm and a creative force. The 
elimination of the papacy from English affairs left the people for a time at the 
mercy of the state; but in the long run it compelled them to rely on themselves in 
checking their rulers and claiming, decade after decade, a measure of freedom 
commensurate with their intelligence. The government would not always be as 
powerful as under Henry the Terrible; it would be weak under a sickly son and 
an embittered daughter; then, under a vacillating but triumphant queen, the 
nation would rise in a burst of liberated energy, and lift itself to the leadership of 
the European mind. Perhaps Elizabeth and Shakespeare could not have been had 
not England been set free by her worst and strongest king. 


I. In 1500 the Pale was confined to half the counties of Dublin, Meath, and Louth, and a portion of Kildare 


CHAPTER XXVI 
Edward VI and Mary Tudor 
1547-58 


I. THE SOMERSET PROTECTORATE: 1547-49 


‘Tue ten-year-old boy who succeeded to the throne of England as Edward VI 
had been painted by Holbein four years before in one of the most appealing of 
all portraits: feathered beret, red hair, ermine-collared robe, and a face of such 
gentleness and wistful delicacy that we should imagine him to be all Jane 
Seymour, nothing of Henry VIII. Perhaps he inherited the physical frailty that 
had made her life his ransom; he never gained the strength to rule. Yet he took in 
noble earnest the obligations falling to him as prince or king: zealously studied 
languages, geography, government, and war; kept close watch on all affairs of 
state that were allowed to come under his ken; and showed to all except 
nonconforming Catholics so much kindness and good will that England thought 
it had buried an ogre to crown a saint. Educated by Cranmer, he had become an 
ardent Protestant. He discouraged any severe punishment for heresy, but was 
unwilling to let his Catholic half-sister Mary hear Mass, for he sincerely 
believed the Mass to be the most blasphemous idolatry. He accepted gladly the 
decision of the Royal Council that chose as regent for him his uncle Edward 
Seymour—soon made Duke of Somerset—who favored a Protestant policy. 
Somerset was a man of intelligence, courage, and integrity imperfect but, in 
his time, outstanding. Handsome, courteous, generous, he shamed by his life the 
cowardly and self-seeking aristocracy that could forgive him everything but his 
sympathy for the poor. Though almost absolute in power, he ended the 
absolutism established by Henry VII and VIII, allowed much greater freedom of 
speech, reduced the number of actions previously classed as treason or felony, 
required sounder evidence for conviction, returned their dowries to the widows 
of condemned men, and repealed the more oppressive laws of the preceding 
reign concerning religion. The King remained head of the English Church, and 
to speak irreverently of the Eucharist was still a punishable offense; but the same 
statute ordered the sacrament to be administered in both kinds, prescribed 
English as the language of the service, and repudiated purgatory and Masses for 
the dead. English Protestants who had fled from England returned with the 
pollen of Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin on them; and foreign reformers, scenting 


the new freedom, brought their diverse gospels to the troubled isle. Peter Martyr 
Vermigli and Martin Bucer came from Strasbourg, Bernardino Ochino from 
Augsburg, Jan Laski from Emden. Anabaptists and Unitarians crossed the 
Channel to preach in England heresies that shocked Protestants as much as 
Catholics. Iconoclast crowds in London removed crucifixes, paintings, and 
statues from the churches; Nicholas Ridley, Principal of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, preached powerfully against religious images and holy water; and, 
to cap it all, Archbishop Cranmer “did eat meat openly in Lent, the like of which 
was never seen since England was a Christian country.”! The Royal Council 
thought this was going too far, but Somerset overruled it, and gave Reform its 
head. Under his lead Parliament (1547) ordered that every picture on church wall 
or window, commemorating a Prophet, Apostle, or saint, should be extirpated 
“so that there should remain no memory of the same.” Most of the stained glass 
in the churches was destroyed; most of the statues were crushed; crucifixes were 
replaced with the royal arms; whitewashed walls and stainless windows took the 
color out of the religion of England. There was a general scramble in each 
locality for church silver and gold; and in 1551 the government appropriated 
what remained. The magnificent medieval cathedrals barely remained. 

The leading spirit in these changes was Archbishop Cranmer; their leading 
opponents were Edmund Bonner, Bishop of London, and Stephen Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester; Cranmer had them sent to the Fleet.! Meanwhile the 
Archbishop had been working for years on an attempt to provide in one book a 
substitute for both the missal and the breviary of the defeated Church. Peter 
Martyr and other scholars helped him; but this First Book of Common Prayer 
(1548) was essentially Cranmer’s personal product, in which zeal for the new 
faith merged with a fine sense for solemn beauty in feeling and phrase; even his 
translations from the Latin had the spell of genius on them. The Book was not 
quite revolutionary; it followed some Lutheran leads, as in rejecting the 
sacrificial character of the Mass, but it neither denied nor affirmed 
transubstantiation; it retained much Catholic ritual, and could be accepted by not 
too precise a Romanist. Cranmer submitted it not to Convocation but to 
Parliament, and that laic body had no qualms of jurisdiction in prescribing 
religious ritual and belief. The Book was made law of the realm, and every 
church in England was ordered to adopt it. Bonner and Gardiner, who were 
released from jail in a general amnesty (1549), were reimprisoned when they 
rejected the right of Parliament to legislate on religion. Princess Mary was 
allowed to hear Mass in the privacy of her chambers. 

A dangerous international situation quieted for a time the violent debate 
between Catholics and Protestants. Henry II of France demanded the evacuation 


of Boulogne; refused, he prepared to besiege it; and at any moment Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scots, then a girl of five in France, might bring Scotland into the war. 
Learning that the Scots were arming and were stirring up rebellion in Ireland, 
Somerset led a force across the border, and defeated them at Pinkie Cleugh 
(September 10, 1547). The terms that he offered to the Scots were remarkably 
generous and farseeing: the Scots were not to suffer any forfeiture of liberty or 
property; Scotland and England were to be merged into one “Empire of Great 
Britain”; each nation was to have self-government under its own laws, but both 
were to be ruled, after the current reign, by the offspring of the Queen of Scots. 
This was precisely the union effected in 1603, except that it would have 
facilitated a restoration of Catholicism in England, and its continuance in 
Scotland. The Catholics of Scotland rejected the plan for fear that English 
Protestantism would infect their own land; besides, Scottish nobles were 
receiving pensions from the French government, and thought a livre in the hand 
worth two pounds in the bush. 

Frustrated in seeking peace, facing war with France, struggling to establish a 
compromise among uncompromising faiths at home, and hearing renewed noises 
of agrarian revolt in England, Somerset drank the cup of power to the dregs 
when his own brother plotted to overthrow him. Thomas Seymour was not 
content to be Lord High Admiral and a member of the Privy Council; he would 
be king. He wooed Princess Mary, then Princess Elizabeth, but in vain. He 
received money stolen from the mint, and spoils from the pirates whom he 
allowed in the Channel; and so financed he gathered secret stores of arms and 
ammunition. His conspiracy was discovered; he was accused by the Earls of 
Warwick and Southampton; he was almost unanimously condemned by both 
houses of Parliament; and on March 20, 1549, he was put to death. Somerset 
tried to protect him, but failed; and the Protector’s prestige fell with his brother’s 
head. 

Somerset’s ruin was completed by Ket’s rebellion. That uprising illustrated 
the apparent anomaly that whereas in Germany peasant revolt was Protestant, in 
England it was Catholic; in each case religion was a front for economic 
discontent, and in England the front was Catholic because the government was 
now Protestant. “In the experience of the agricultural poor,” wrote the Protestant 
Froude, “an increase of personal suffering was the chief result of the 
Reformation.” 2 It is to the credit of Protestant divines in this reign—Cranmer, 
Latimer, Lever, Crowley—that they condemned the sharpened exploitation of 
the peasantry; and Somerset with hot indignation denounced the merciless 
exactions of new landowners “sprung from the dunghill” of city wealth.? 
Parliament could think of no wiser remedies than to pass ferocious laws against 


beggary, and instruct the churches to take up weekly a collection for the poor. 
Somerset sent out a commission to get the facts about enclosures and high rents; 
it met with subtle or open resistance from the landlords; tenants were terrified 
into concealing their wrongs; and the modest recommendations of the 
commission were rejected by the Parliament, in which the agricultural districts 
were represented by landowning gentry. Somerset opened a private court in his 
own house to hear the complaints of the poor. More and more nobles, led by 
John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, joined in a movement to depose him. 

But now the peasants, furious with accumulated wrongs and frustrated suits 
for redress, burst into revolt from one end of England to the other. Somersetshire 
rose first, then Wilts and Gloucestershire, Dorset and Hampshire, Berks and 
Oxford and Buckingham, in the west Cornwall and Devon, in the east Norfolk 
and Kent. At Norwich a minor landlord, Robert Ket, organized the rebels, seized 
the municipal government, and set up a peasant commune that for a month ruled 
the town and its hinterland. On Mousehold Hill, north of the city, Ket encamped 
16,000 men, and there, under an oak tree, he sat daily in judgment upon 
offending landlords arrested by the peasants. He was not bloodthirsty; those 
whom he condemned were imprisoned and fed. But of property rights and title 
deeds he made small account. He bade his men scour the surrounding country, 
force entry into the manor houses, confiscate all weapons, and corral for the 
commune all cattle and provisions wherever found. Sheep—chief rivals of the 
peasants for the use of the soil—were rounded up to the number of 20,000, and 
were incontinently consumed, along with “infinite beeves,” swans, hinds, ducks, 
venison, and pigs. Amid this feasting Ket nevertheless maintained remarkable 
order, even allowing preachers to exhort the men to abandon the revolt. 
Somerset felt much sympathy with the rebels, but agreed with Warwick that they 
must be dispersed lest the whole economic structure of English life should be 
overturned. Warwick was sent against them with an army recently raised to fight 
in France. He offered the rebels a general pardon if they would return to their 
homes. Ket favored acceptance, but hotter heads were for judgment by battle, 
and Ket yielded to them. On August 17, 1549, the issue was decided; Warwick’s 
superior tactics won; 3,500 of the rebels were cut down; but when the remnant 
surrendered Warwick contented himself with nine hangings, and sent Ket and a 
brother to prison in London. News of the defeat took the heart out of the other 
rebel groups; one after another laid down its arms on promise of amnesty. 
Somerset used his influence to have most of the leaders released, and the Ket 
brothers for a while surviveo. 

The Protector was accused of having encouraged the revolt by his outspoken 
sympathy with the poor. He was branded also with failure in foreign affairs, for 


France was now besieging Boulogne. He was justly accused of allowing 
corruption among governmental personnel, of debasing the currency, of 
augmenting his own fortune, of building his sumptuous Somerset House amid 
the near-bankruptcy of the nation. Warwick and Southampton led a move to 
unseat him. The majority of the nobles, who could pardon his wealth but not his 
tenderness for their peasants, seized the opportunity for revenge. On October 12, 
1549, the Duke of Somerset was paraded as a prisoner through the streets of 
London, and was shut up in the Tower. 


Il. THE WARWICK PROTECTORATE: 1549-53 


By the standards of the time Somerset’s enemies were lenient. He was 
deprived of such property as he had acquired during his regency; on February 6, 
1550, he was released; in May he was restored to membership in the Royal 
Council. But Warwick was now Protector of the Realm. 

He was a frank Machiavellian. Himself inclined to Catholicism, he adopted a 
Protestant line because his rival Southampton was the accepted leader of the 
Catholics, and the majority of the nobles were financially wedded to the new 
creed. He had learned well the art of war, but he knew that with a bankrupt 
government and an impoverished people he could not hold Boulogne against a 
France having twice the resources of England. He surrendered the town to Henry 
II, and signed an ignominious, inescapable peace (1550) 

Under the domination of landlords noble or common, Parliament (1549) 
passed legislation fearfully punishing the rebellion of the peasants. Enclosures 
were sanctified by express law; the taxes that Somerset had imposed on sheep 
and wool to discourage enclosures were repealed. Severe penalties were 
prescribed for workers who combined to raise their wages.4 Assemblies 
gathering to discuss a lowering of rents or prices were declared illegal; persons 
attending them were to forfeit their property. Robert Ket and his brother were 
hanged. Poverty increased, but the almshouses that had been swept away by the 
religious revolution were not replaced. Sickness became endemic, but hospitals 
were abandoned. The people were famished, but the currency was again 
debased, and prices soared. The once sturdy yeomanry of England were 
perishing, and the poorest of the poor were sinking into savagery.° 

Religious chaos rivaled economic anarchy. The majority of the people 
remained Catholic, but the victory of Warwick over Southampton left them 
leaderless, and they felt the weakness of those who stand for the past. The 


collapse of the spiritual and moral authority of the priesthood, together with the 
instability and corruption of the government, allowed not only a growth of 
immorality but a bedlam of heresies that frightened Catholics and Protestants 
alike. John Clement (1556) described “the wonderful sort of sects swarming 
everywhere, not only of papists... but also of Arians, Anabaptists, and all other 
kind of heretics... some denying the Holy Ghost to be God, some denying 
original sin, some denying predestination... innumerable such like, too long to be 
recited.”” Roger Hutchinson (c. 1550) wrote of “Sadducees and Libertines” 
(freethinkers), who say “that the Devil... is nothing but... a filthy affection of the 
flesh .... that there is neither place of rest nor pain after this life, that hell is 
nothing but a tormenting and desperate conscience, and that a joyful, quiet, and 
merry conscience is heaven.”® And John Hooper, Protestant Bishop of 
Gloucester, reported that “there are some who say that the soul of man is no 
better than the soul of a beast, and is mortal and perishable. There are wretches 
who dare, in their conventicles, not only to deny that Christ is our Saviour, but to 
call that blessed Child a mischief-maker and deceiver.”9 

Utilizing the liberty that had been granted by Somerset, a reckless fringe 
among the Protestants satirized the old religion heartlessly. Oxford students 
parodied the Mass in their farces, chopped missals to pieces, snatched 
consecrated bread from the altar and trampled it under foot. London preachers 
called priests “imps of the whore of Babylon”—i.e., the pope.!° Businessmen 
met for conferences in St. Paul’s; young gallants gathered there, fought, and 
slew. The new protectorate was now definitely Protestant. Reformers were 
named to bishoprics, usually on condition that they transfer part of the episcopal 
manor to the courtiers responsible for their appointment.!! Parliament (1550) 
ruled that all paintings and statues were to be removed from any church in 
England except “the monumental figures of kings or nobles who had never been 
taken for saints”; and all prayer books except that of Cranmer were to be 
destroyed.!2 Vestments, copes, and altar textiles were confiscated, sold, or given 
away, and soon graced the homes of the nobility.13 An order of Council 
confiscated to the Treasury all plate remaining in the churches after 1550; later 
Parliament appropriated for the government the coins in the poor boxes of the 
churches.!4 Further funds were found for the government or its personnel by 
canceling scholarships for poor students, and suppressing the regius (state- 
supported) professorships established at the universities by Henry VIII.15 The 
Parliament of 1552 recommended celibacy to the clergy, but permitted them to 
marry if chastity proved irksome. 

Religious persecution, so long of heretics by Catholics, was now in England, 
as in Switzerland and Lutheran Germany, of heretics and Catholics by 


Protestants. Cranmer drew up a list of heresies which, if not abjured, were to be 
punished with death; they included affirmation of the Real Presence in the 
Eucharist, or the ecclesiastical supremacy of the pope, and denial of the 
inspiration of the Old Testament, or the two natures in Christ, or justification by 
faith.1© Joan Bocher of Kent went to the stake for questioning the Incarnation 
(1550). To Ridley, Protestant Bishop of London, who begged her to recant, she 
said: “Not long ago you burnt Anne Askew for a piece of bread [for denying 
transubstantiation], yet came yourselves to believe the doctrine for which you 
burnt her; and now you will burn me for a piece of flesh [referring to the phrase 
in the Fourth Gospel—“The Word was made flesh”], and in the end you will 
believe this also.” 17 Only two heretics were burned in Edward’s reign; however, 
many Catholics were imprisoned for hearing Mass, or openly criticizing the 
currently orthodox creed.!8 Obstinately Catholic priests were deposed from their 
posts, and some were sent to the Tower.!9 Gardiner, still there, was offered 
freedom if he would consent to preach the Reformed faith; refusing, he was 
removed “to a meaner lodging” in the Tower, and was deprived of paper, pen, 
and books. In 1552 Cranmer issued his Second Book of Common Prayer, which 
denied the Real Presence, rejected the sacrament of extreme unction, and 
otherwise revised the First Book in a Protestant direction. Parliament now passed 
a Second Act of Uniformity, which required all persons to attend regularly, and 
only, religious services conducted according to this Book of Common Prayer; 
three violations of this Act were to be punished with death. In 1553 the Royal 
Council promulgated forty-two “Articles of Religion” drawn up by Cranmer, 
and made them obligatory on all Englishmen. 

While virtue and orthodoxy became law, the Warwick protectorate was 
distinguishing itself, in a corrupt age, by its corruption. This did not prevent the 
malleable young Edward from making Warwick Duke of Northumberland 
(October 4, 1551). A few days later the Duke atoned for an act of political 
decency—the release of Somerset—by charging his predecessor with an attempt 
to re-establish himself in power. Somerset was arrested, tried, and convicted, 
chiefly on evidence given by Sir Thomas Palmer; an order of the King was 
forged to call for Somerset’s execution; and on January 22, 1552, he met his 
death with courage and dignity. Northumberland, when he in turn faced 
execution, confessed that through his means Somerset had been falsely accused; 
and Palmer, before his death, confessed that the evidence he had sworn to had 
been invented by Northumberland.2° 

Rarely in English history had an administration been so unpopular. Protestant 
clergymen, who had praised the new Protector in gratitude for his support, 
turned against him as his crimes increased. King Edward was sinking toward 


death; Mary Tudor, by an act of Parliament, had been named heiress to the 
throne if Edward remained childless; and Mary, made queen, would soon 
revenge herself on those who had led England from the old faith. 
Northumberland felt that his life was in jeopardy. His one comfort was that his 
agents had formed Edward to his obedience. He induced the dying King to settle 
the crown upon Lady Jane Grey, daughter of the Duke of Suffolk and 
granddaughter of Henry VIII’s sister; moreover, Jane had recently married 
Northumberland’s son. Edward had not, like his father, received Parliamentary 
authority to name his successor; nearly all England took Princess Mary’s 
accession as inevitable and just; and Jane protested that she did not want to be 
queen. She was a woman of unusual education: she wrote Greek, studied 
Hebrew, and corresponded with Bullinger in Latin as good as his own. She was 
no saint; she could be sharply critical of Catholics, and laughed at 
transubstantiation; but she was far more sinned against than sinning. At first she 
took her father-in-law’s scheme as a jest. When her mother-in-law insisted, Jane 
resisted. Finally her husband commanded her to accept the throne, and she 
—‘not choosing,” she said, “to be disobedient to her husband”—obeyed. 
Northumberland now prepared to arrest Mary’s leading supporters, and to lodge 
the Princess herself in the Tower, where she might be taught resignation. 

Early in July the King neared his end. He coughed and spat blood, his legs 
swelled painfully, eruptions broke out over his body, his hair fell out, then his 
nails. No one could say what this strange disease was; many suspected that 
Northumberland had poisoned him. At last, after long suffering, Edward died 
(July 6, 1553), still but fifteen, too young to share the guilt of his reign. 

The next morming Northumberland rode out toward Hunsdon to seize the 
Princess. But Mary, warned, escaped to Catholic friends in Suffolk, and 
Northumberland returned to London without his prey. By promises, threats, or 
bribes, he persuaded the Privy Council to join him in proclaiming Jane Grey 
queen. She fainted. Recovering, she still protested that she was unfit for the 
perilous honor forced upon her. Her relatives pleaded with her, arguing that their 
lives depended upon her acceptance. On July 9 she reluctantly acknowledged 
herself to be Queen of England. 

But on July 10 news reached London that Mary had proclaimed herself 
queen, that the northern nobles were flocking to her support, and that their forces 
were marching upon the capital. Northumberland hurriedly gathered what troops 
he could, and led them out to the issue of battle. At Bury his soldiers told him 
that they would not take another step against their lawful sovereign. Crowning 
his crimes, Northumberland sent his brother, with gold and jewels and the 
promise of Calais and Guifies, to bribe Henry II of France to invade England. 


The Privy Council got wind of the mission, intercepted it, and announced 
allegiance to Mary. The Duke of Suffolk went to Jane’s room, and informed her 
that her ten-day reign was over. She welcomed the news, and asked innocently 
might she now go home; but the Council, which had sworn to serve her, ordered 
her confined in the Tower. There, soon, Northumberland too was a prisoner, 
praying for pardon but expecting death. The Council sent out heralds to proclaim 
Mary Tudor queen. England received the tidings with wild rejoicing. All through 
that summer night bells caroled and bonfires blazed. The people brought out 
tables and food, and picnicked and danced in the streets. 

The nation seemed to regret the Reformation, and to look with longing upon a 
past that could now be idealized since it could not return. And truly the 
Reformation had as yet shown only its bitterest side to England: not a liberation 
from dogma, inquisition and tyranny, but their intensification; not a spread of 
enlightenment but a spoliation of universities and the closing of hundreds of 
schools; no enlargement of kindness but almost an end to charity and carte 
blanche to greed; no mitigation of poverty but such merciless grinding of the 
poor as England had not known for centuries—perhaps had never known.2! 
Almost any change would be welcome that would eliminate Northumberland 
and his crew. And poor Princess Mary, who had won the secret love of England 
by her patience in twenty-two years of humiliation—surely this chastened 
woman would make a gentle queen. 


Il. THE GENTLE QUEEN: 1553-54 


To understand her we should have had to live with her the tragic youth during 
which she had hardly ever tasted happiness. She was scarcely two (1518) when 
her father took to mistresses and neglected her grieving mother; eight when he 
asked for an annulment of his marriage; fifteen when her parents parted, and 
mother and daughter went into a separate exile. Even when the mother was 
dying the daughter was forbidden to go to her.22 After the birth of Elizabeth 
(1533) Mary was declared a bastard, and was shorn of her title of princess. The 
Imperial ambassador feared that Anne Boleyn would seek the death of her 
daughter’s rival for the throne. When Elizabeth was moved to Hatfield Mary was 
compelled to go and serve her there, and to live in “the worst room of the 
house.”23 Her servants were taken from her, and were replaced by others subject 
to Miss Shelton of Hatfield, who, reminding her that she was a bastard, said, “If 
I were in the King’s place I would kick you out of the King’s house for your 


disobedience,” and told her that Henry had expressed his intention to have her 
beheaded.24 All that first winter at Hatfield (1534) Mary was ill, her nerves 
shattered with contumely and fear, her body and soul not unwillingly near death. 
Then the King relented and spared her some casual affection, and for the 
remainder of the reign her position eased. But as the price of this hard 
graciousness she was required to sign an acknowledgment of Henry’s 
ecclesiastical supremacy, her mother’s “incestuous marriage,” and her own 
illegitimate birth.2° 

Her nervous system was permanently affected by these experiences; “she was 
subject to a heart complaint,” 26 and she remained in frail health till the end of 
her life. Her courage returned when, under the Somerset protectorate, Parliament 
declared her heiress-apparent to the throne. Since her Catholic faith, bred into 
her childhood with Spanish fervor, and strengthened by her mother’s living and 
dying exhortations, had been a precious support in her griefs, she refused to 
abandon it when she hovered on the edge of power; and when the King’s 
Council bade her cease hearing Mass in her rooms (1549) she would not obey. 
Somerset connived at her resistance; but Somerset fell, her brother the King 
approved the order, and three of her servants, for ignoring it, were sent to the 
Tower (1551). The chaplain who had said Mass for her was taken from her, and 
she finally agreed to forgo the beloved ritual. Her spirit broken, she begged the 
Imperial ambassador to arrange her escape to the Continent. The cautious 
Emperor refused to sanction the plan, and it fell through. 

Her moment of triumph came at last when Northumberland could find no 
man to fight against her, and those who came in arms to uphold her cause asked 
no pay, but brought their own supplies and offered their personal fortunes to 
finance the campaign. When she entered London as queen (August 3, 1553) even 
that half-Protestant city rose almost unanimously to welcome her. Princess 
Elizabeth came diffidently to meet her at the city gates, wondering whether 
Mary would hold against her the indignities suffered in Elizabeth’s name; but 
Mary greeted her with a warm embrace, and kissed all the ladies in her half- 
sister’s train. England was as happy as when Henry VIII, young and handsome 
and generous, had mounted the throne. 

Mary was now thirty-seven, and heartless time had already crossed her face 
with omens of decay. She had seldom known an adult year without a serious 
illness. She was troubled with dropsy, indigestion, and racking headaches; she 
was treated with repeated bloodlettings, which left her nervous and pale. Her 
recurrent amenorrhea plunged her at times into hysterical grief with fear that she 
would never bear a child.2” Now her body was thin and frail, her forehead was 
wrinkled, her reddish hair was streaked with gray, her eyes were so weak that 


she could read only with the page held close to her face. Her features were plain, 
almost masculine; her voice was as deep as a man’s; life had given her all the 
frailties, none of the charms, of womanhood. She had some womanly 
accomplishments—she knitted patiently, embroidered skillfully, and played the 
lute; to which she added a knowledge of Spanish, Latin, Italian, and French. She 
would have made a good woman had she not been cursed with theological 
certainty and royal power. She was honest to the point of simplicity, incapable of 
diplomacy, and pitifully anxious to love and be loved. She had bursts of temper 
and shrewish speech. She was obstinate, but not proud; she recognized her 
mental limitations, and listened humbly to advice. She was inflexible only where 
her faith was concerned; otherwise she was clement and compassionate, liberal 
to the unfortunate, and eager to redress the wrongs of the law. Frequently she 
visited incognito the homes of the poor, sat and talked with the housewives, 
made note of needs and grievances, and gave whatever help she could.2® She 
restored to the universities the endowments filched from them by her 
predecessors. 

The best side of her character showed in the relative tolerance of her early 
reign. She not only released Gardiner, Bonner, and others who had been 
imprisoned for refusing to accept Protestantism, but she pardoned almost all 
those who had tried to keep her from the throne. Some of these, however, like 
the Duke of Suffolk, she compelled to pay heavy fines into the treasury; then, the 
revenue being so aided, she reduced taxes substantially. Peter Martyr and other 
alien Protestants were allowed safe-conducts to leave the country. The Queen’s 
Council gave a hasty trial to Northumberland and six others who had conspired 
to arrest Mary and crown Jane Grey; all seven were condemned to die. Mary 
wished to pardon even Northumberland, but Simon Renard, now Imperial 
ambassador, dissuaded her. All the unforgiven three made a_ last-minute 
profession of the Roman Catholic faith. Jane Grey called the sentence just, and 
the confessions cowardly.29 Mary proposed to release her, but yielded so far to 
her councilors as to order her to be kept in loose confinement within the Tower 
grounds.20 

On August 13 the Queen issued an official declaration that she would not 
“compel or constrain consciences” in the matter of religious belief;3! this was 
one of the first proclamations of religious tolerance by a modern government. 
Innocently hopeful of converting Protestants by argument, she arranged a public 
debate between opposed theologians, but it evaporated in bitter and inconclusive 
dispute. Shortly thereafter Bishop Bonner’s chaplain had a dagger thrown at him 
from a crowd that resented his Catholic preaching; he was rescued from death by 
two Protestant divines.22 Frightened out of her tolerance, Mary ordered (August 


18, 1553) that until Parliament could meet and consider the problems raised by 
the conflict of faiths, no doctrinal sermons should be preached except in the 
universities. Cranmer, still Archbishop, was bidden keep to his Lambeth palace; 
he retorted with a blast against the Mass as an “abominable blasphemy”; he and 
Latimer were committed to the Tower (September 1553). Bishop Ridley of 
London, who had branded both Mary and Elizabeth as bastards, had gone to the 
Tower two months before. All in all, Mary’s conduct in these early months of 
her reign excelled, in lenience and tolerance, that of the other major rulers of her 
time. 

The problems she faced might have overwhelmed one far superior to her in 
intelligence and tact. She was shocked by the confusion and corruption prevalent 
in the administration. She ordered the corruption to stop; it hid its head and 
continued. She gave a good example by reducing the expenses of the royal 
household, pledging a stable currency, and leaving parliamentary elections free 
from royal influence; the new elections were “the fairest which had taken place 
for many years.” 23 But her reduction of taxes left government income lower 
than outgo; to make up the difference she levied an export duty on cloth and an 
import duty on French wines; these measures, which were expected to help the 
poor, caused a commercial recession. She tried to arrest the growth of capitalism 
by limiting to one or two the looms that any individual might own. She 
denounced “rich clothiers” for paying low wages, and forbade the payment of 
wages in kind.°4 But she could not find in her entourage men of the force and 
integrity required to implement her good will; and economic laws overrode her 
aims. 

Even in religion she met with severe economic obstacles. There was hardly an 
influential family in England that did not hold property taken from the Church; 
such families, of course, opposed any return to the Roman faith. The Protestants, 
numerically a minority, financially powerful, might at any moment provide the 
sinews for a revolt that would place Protestant Elizabeth on the throne. Mary 
was anxious to restore the right of Catholics to worship according to their own 
ritual; yet the Emperor, who had been fighting Protestantism for thirty-two 
years, cautioned her to move slowly, and to be content with having Mass said 
privately for herself and her immediate circle. But she felt her religion too 
deeply to be politic with it. The skeptical generation that had grown up in 
London marveled at the frequency and fervor of her prayers, and the Spanish 
ambassador probably thought it a nuisance when she asked him to kneel beside 
her to ask divine guidance. She felt that she had a sacred mission to restore the 
faith that had become so dear to her because she had suffered for it. She sent a 
messenger to the Pope begging him to remove the interdict on religious services 


in England; but when Cardinal Pole wished to come to England as papal legate, 
she agreed with Charles that the time was not ripe for so bold a move. 

The Parliament that met on October 5,1553, was by no means subservient. It 
agreed to repeal all the legislation of Edward’s reign concerning religion; it 
reduced to their earlier proportions the severe penalties prescribed in the laws of 
Henry VIII and Edward VI; and it graciously informed the Queen that “the 
illegitimation of your most noble person” was now annulled, and she had ceased 
to be a bastard. But it refused even to consider the restoration of ecclesiastical 
property, it resisted any hint that papal sovereignty should be acknowledged, and 
it left Mary the unwilling head of the English Church. By this authority she 
replaced Protestant bishops with the Catholic prelates that had been expelled; 
Bonner was again Bishop of London; Gardiner was again Bishop of Winchester, 
and a close adviser of the Crown. Married priests were dismissed from their 
parishes. The Mass was again allowed, then encouraged; and (says a Protestant 
historian) “the eagerness with which the country generally availed itself of the 
permission to restore the Catholic ritual proved beyond a doubt that except in 
London and a few large towns, the popular feeling was with the Queen.” °° By 
an edict of March 4, 1554, the Catholic worship was completely reinstated, 
Protestantism and other “heresies” were made illegal, and all Protestant 
preaching or publication was prohibited. 

The nation was much less disturbed by this return of the theological 
pendulum than by Mary’s marriage plans. She was constitutionally fearful of 
marriage, but she faced the trial in the hope of having an heir who would prevent 
the accession of Protestant Elizabeth. Mary claimed to be a virgin, and probably 
was; perhaps if she had sinned a bit she would have been less somber, tense, and 
certain. Her Council recommended to her Edward Courtenay, great-grandson of 
Edward IV, but his debauched ways were not to Mary’s taste. Rejected, he 
schemed to marry Elizabeth, depose Mary, enthrone Elizabeth, and rule England 
through her—never dreaming how little chance he had of dominating that virile 
lady. Charles V offered Mary his son Philip, to whom he was about to bequeath 
all but the Imperial title; and he pledged the Netherlands as a gift to any male 
issue of the marriage. Mary thrilled at the thought of having as her husband the 
ruler of Spain, Flanders, Holland, Naples, and the Americas; and her half- 
Spanish blood warmed at the prospect of a political and religious union of 
England with Spain. She modestly suggested that her greater age—ten years 
above Philip’s—was a barrier; she feared that her faded charms would not 
suffice his youthful vigor or imagination; she was not even sure that she would 
know how to make love.?” For his part Philip was reluctant; his English agents 
reported that Mary was “a perfect saint,” who “dressed badly”;3® could not 


something more alluring be found among the royal families of Europe? Charles 
persuaded him by pointing out that the marriage would give Spain a strong ally 
against France, and precious support in the Netherlands, which were bound to 
England commercially; perhaps Protestantism in Germany could be suppressed 
by the united action of Spain, France, and England as Catholic states; and the 
union of the Hapsburgs and the Tudors would constitute a power capable of 
giving Western Europe a generation of compulsory peace. 

The Queen’s Council and the English people recognized the force of these 
considerations, but they feared that the marriage would make England an 
appendage of Spain, and would involve England in recurrent wars against 
France. Charles countered by offering, in his son’s name, a marriage contract by 
which Philip should bear the title King of England only so long as Mary lived; 
she was to retain sole and full royal authority over English affairs; she was to 
share all of Philip’s titles; and if Don Carlos (Philip’s son by an earlier marriage) 
died without issue, Mary or her son was to inherit the Spanish Empire; 
moreover, added the astute Emperor, Mary was to receive £60,000 a year for life 
from the Imperial revenues. All this seemed generous enough, and with a few 
minor provisions the English Council sanctioned the marriage. Mary herself, 
despite her modest timidity, looked forward to it eagerly. How long she had 
waited for a lover! 

But the people of England resented her choice. The Protestant minority, 
which was bearing up under suppression in the hope that Elizabeth would soon 
succeed a fragile and barren Mary, feared for its life if the power of Spain should 
stand beside Mary in enforcing the Catholic restoration. Nobles rich in 
ecclesiastical property shivered at the thought of disgorging. Even Catholic 
Englishmen objected to putting upon the throne a dour foreigner who would 
doubtless use England for his own alien purposes. Protests were voiced 
everywhere in the land. The city of Plymouth, in panic, asked the King of France 
to take it under his protection. Four nobles laid plans for an uprising to begin on 
March 18, 1554. The Duke of Suffolk (pardoned father of Jane Grey) was to 
raise Warwickshire, Sir James Croft was to lead his Welsh tenants, Sir Peter 
Carew would rouse Devonshire, and Sir Thomas Wyatt the Younger would lead 
the revolt in Kent. The elder Wyatt—the poet—had secured a mass of Church 
lands, which his son was loath to surrender. The conspirators made the mistake 
of confiding their plans to Courtenay, whose task was to secure Elizabeth’s co- 
operation. Bishop Gardiner, who had kept watch on Courtenay as a rejected and 
perhaps vengeful suitor for Mary’s hand, had him arrested, and Courtenay, 
presumably under torture, betrayed the plot. 


The conspirators, preferring to die in battle rather than on the block, rose 
hurriedly to arms, and revolt flared up in four counties at once (February 1554). 
Wyatt led an army of 7,000 men toward London, and sent out an appeal to all 
citizens to prevent England from becoming an appanage of Spain. The Protestant 
part of the London populace set in motion a plan to open the gates to Wyatt. The 
Queen’s Council hesitated to commit itself, and raised not one soldier in her 
defense. Mary herself could not understand why the country that had so 
welcomed her accession should refuse her the happiness and fulfillment that she 
had dreamed of through so many years of misery. If now she had not taken 
matters into her own hands with unwonted resolution, her reign and her life 
would have soon ended. But she went in person to the Guildhall, and faced an 
excited assemblage that was debating which side to take. She told it that she was 
quite ready to abandon the Spanish marriage if the Commons so wished, and 
indeed “to abstain from marriage while I live”; but meanwhile she would not let 
that issue be made “a Spanish cloak” for a political revolution. “I cannot tell,” 
she said, “how naturally the mother loveth her child, for I was never the mother 
of any; but certainly if a queen may as naturally and earnestly love her subjects 
as the mother doth her child, then assure yourselves that I, being your lady and 
mistress, do as earnestly and tenderly love and favor you.”39 Her words and 
spirit were warmly applauded, and the assembly pledged her its support. Agents 
of the government were able, almost in a day, to muster 25,000 armed men. 
Suffolk was arrested, Croft and Carew fled into hiding. Wyatt. so abandoned, led 
his small force to battle in the streets of London, and made his way almost to the 
Queen’s palace at Whitehall. Mary’s guards begged her to flee; she would not. 
Finally Wyatt’s men were overcome; he yielded in exhaustion of body and soul, 
and was taken to the Tower. Mary breathed safely again, but she was never more 
the gentle Queen. 


IV. “BLOODY MARY”: 1554-58 


Her advisers had often condemned her policy of pardon. The Emperor and his 
ambassador had censured her for allowing life, even liberty, to persons who had 
conspired against her and would be free to do so again. How, she was asked, 
could Philip trust himself in a land where his enemies were left unhindered to 
plot his assassination? Bishop Gardiner argued that mercy to the nation required 
that traitors should be put to death. The Queen, in a panic of fright, veered to the 
views of her counselors. She ordered the execution of Lady Jane Grey, who had 


never wanted to be queen, and of Jane’s husband, who had so wanted to be king. 
Jane, still but seventeen, went to her death stoically, without protest or tears 
(February 12, 1554). Suffolk, her father, was beheaded, and a hundred lesser 
rebels were hanged. Some conspirators were spared for a while in the hope of 
eliciting useful confessions. Wyatt at first incriminated Elizabeth as privy to the 
plan, but on the scaffold (April 11, 1554) he exonerated her of all cognizance. 
Courtenay, after a year’s imprisonment, was let off with banishment. Charles 
advised Mary to put Courtenay and Elizabeth to death as perpetual threats to her 
life. Mary sent for Elizabeth, kept her in the palace of St. James for a month, 
then for two months imprisoned her in the Tower. Renard urged her immediate 
execution, but Mary objected that Elizabeth’s complicity had not been proved.4° 
During these fateful months Elizabeth’s life hung in the balance, and this terror 
helped to form her character to suspicion and insecurity, and was echoed in the 
severity of her later reign, when she had the same worry about Mary Stuart that 
Mary Tudor now had about Elizabeth. On May 18 the future queen was moved 
to Woodstock, where she lived in loose confinement but under watch. Fear that 
another plot might raise Elizabeth to the throne urged Mary on to marriage in the 
hope of motherhood. 

Philip was not so eager. Through a proxy in England he married Mary on 
March 6, 1554, but he did not reach England till July 20. The English were 
pleasantly surprised to find him physically and socially tolerable: a rather 
strange triangular face sloping from broad forehead to narrow chin, adored with 
yellow hair and beard; but also a gracious manner, a ready wit, gifts for all, and 
no hint that he and his retinue considered the English to be barbarians. Even for 
Elizabeth he had a kind word, perhaps foreseeing that Mary might prove 
childless, that Elizabeth would someday be queen, and that this would be a lesser 
evil than the accession of Mary Queen of Scotslong since bound to France—to 
the throne of England. Mary, though so much older than Philip, looked up to him 
with girlish admiration. Starved for affection through so many years, she 
rejoiced now to have won so charming and mighty a prince, and she gave herself 
to him with such unquestioning devotion that her court wondered whether 
England was not already subject to Spain. To Charles V she wrote humbly that 
she was now “happier than I can say, as I daily discover in the King my husband 
sO Many virtues and perfections that I constantly pray God to grant me grace to 
please him.”41 

Her desire to give Philip a son and England an heir was so absorbing that she 
soon conceived herself pregnant. Her amenorrhea was now welcomed as a royal 
sign, and hope silenced the thought that that condition had often come to her 
before. Digestive disturbances were accepted as additional proofs of 


motherhood, and the Venetian ambassador reported that the Queen’s “paps” had 
swollen and given milk. For a long time Mary rejoiced in the thought that she 
too, like the poorest woman in her realm, could bear a child; and we cannot 
imagine her desolation when her doctors finally convinced her that her swelling 
was dropsy. Meanwhile the rumor of her pregnancy had swept through England; 
prayers and processions were arranged for her happy delivery; soon gossip said 
that she had borne a boy. Shops closed for a holiday, men and women feasted in 
the streets, church bells rang, and a clergyman announced that the child was “fair 
and beautiful” as became a prince.4? Broken with frustration and shame, Mary 
hid herself for months from the public view. 

She was in a measure consoled by the return of Cardinal Pole to England. 
Charles had detained him at Brussels because Pole had opposed the Spanish 
marriage; but now that this had been consummated the Imperial objections 
subsided; the Cardinal, as papal legate, crossed the Channel (November 20, 
1554) to the land he had left twenty-two years before; and the warm welcome 
given him by officials, clergy, and people attested the general satisfaction over 
renewal of relations with the panacy. He greeted Mary with almost the choicest 
phrase in his vocabulary: Ave Maria, gratia plena, Dominus tecum, benedicta tu 
in mulieribus, and he trusted that he might soon add, “Blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb.” 43 When Parliament learned that Pole brought papal consent to the 
retention of confiscated Church property by the present holders, all went merry 
as a wedding should. Parliament, on its knees, expressed repentance for its 
offenses against the Church, and Bishop Gardiner, having confessed his own 
vacillation, gave the penitents absolution. The ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
pope was acknowledged, his right to annates and “first fruits” was reaffirmed, 
episcopal courts were re-established, and parish tithes were restored to the 
clergy. The old statutes against Lollardry were renewed, and censorship of 
publications was returned from state to Church authorities. After the turmoil of 
twenty years everything seemed as before. 

Philip stayed with Mary thirteen months, hoping with her for a child; when no 
sure sign of it appeared he begged her to let him go to Brussels, where the 
planned abdication of his father required his presence. She consented sadly, went 
with him to the barge that was to take him down the Thames, and watched from 
a window till the barge disappeared (August 28, 1555). Philip felt that he had 
done his duty through an arduous year of making love to a sick woman, and he 
rewarded himself with the full-blooded ladies of Brussels. 

Pole was now the most influential man in England. He busied himself with 
the reorganization and reform of the English Church. With Mary’s help he 
restored some monasteries and a nunnery. Mary was happy to see the old 


religious customs live again, to see crucifixes and holy pictures again in the 
churches, to join in pious processions of priests, children, or guilds, to sit or 
kneel through long Masses for the quick and the dead. On Maundy Thursday, 
1556, she washed and kissed the feet of forty-one old women, shuffling from 
one to the next on her knees, and gave alms to all.44 Now that hope of 
motherhood had gone, religion was her sustaining solace. 

But she could not quite resurrect the past. The new ideas had aroused an 
exciting ferment in city minds; there were still a dozen sects clandestinely 
publishing their literature and their creeds. Mary was pained to hear of groups 
that denied the divinity of Christ, the existence of the Holy Ghost, the 
transmission of original sin. To her simple faith these heresies seemed mortal 
crimes, far worse than treason. Could the heretics know better than her beloved 
Cardinal how to deal with the human soul? Word came to her that one preacher 
had prayed aloud, before his congregation, that God would either convert her or 
soon remove her from the earth.4° One day a dead dog with a monastically 
tonsured head, and a rope around its neck, was thrown through a window into 
the Queen’s chamber.46 In Kent a priest had his nose cut off.4” It seemed 
unreasonable to Mary that the Protestant émigrés, to whom she had allowed safe 
departure from England, should be sending back pamphlets attacking her as a 
reactionary fool, and speaking of the “lousy Latin service” of an “idolatrous 
Mass.” 48 Some pamphlets urged their readers to rise in revolt and depose the 
Queen.49 A meeting of 17,000 persons at Aldgate (March 14, 1554) heard a call 
to put Elizabeth on the throne.°° Insurrections in England were planned by 
English Protestants abroad. 

Mary was by nature and habit merciful—till 1555. What transformed her into 
the most hated of English queens? Partly the provocation of attacks that showed 
no respect for her person, her faith, or her feelings; partly the fear that heresy 
was a cover for political revolt; partly the sufferings and disappointments that 
had embittered her spirit and darkened her judgment; partly the firm belief of her 
most trusted advisers—Philip, Gardiner, Pole—that religious unity was 
indispensable to national solidarity and survival. Philip was soon to illustrate his 
principles in the Netherlands. Bishop Gardiner had already (in the spring of 
1554) vowed to burn the three Protestant bishops-Hooper, Ridley, Latimer— 
unless they recanted.°! Cardinal Pole, like Mary, was of a kindly disposition, but 
inflexible in dogma; he loved the Church so much that he shuddered at any 
questioning of her doctrines or authority. He did not take any direct or personal 
lead in the Marian persecution; he counseled moderation, and once freed twenty 
persons whom Bishop Bonner had sentenced to the stake.°2 Nevertheless he 
instructed the clergy that if all peaceful methods of suasion failed, major heretics 


should be “removed from life and cut off as rotten members from the body.” 
Mary’s own view was expressed hesitantly. “Touching the punishment of 
heretics, we think it ought to be done without rashness, not leaving meanwhile to 
do justice to such as by learning would seek to deceive the simple.”°4 Her 
responsibility was at first merely permissive, but it was real. When (1558) the 
war with France proved disastrous to her and England, she ascribed the failure to 
God’s anger at her lenience with heresy, and thereafter she positively promoted 
the persecution. 

Gardiner opened the reign of terror by summoning to his episcopal court 
(January 22, 1555) six clergymen who had refused to accept the re-established 
creed. One recanted; four, including John Hooper, deposed Bishop of 
Gloucester and Worcester, were burned (February 4—8, 1555), Gardiner seems to 
have had a revulsion of feeling after these executions; he took no further part in 
the persecution; his health broke down, and he died in November of this year. 
Bishop Bonner took charge of the slaughter. Philip, still in England, advised 
moderation; when Bonner condemned six more to the stake the Imperial 
ambassador, Renard, objected to “this barbarous precipitancy”; 5” and Philip’s 
confessor, a Spanish friar, preaching before the court, denounced the convictions 
as contrary to the mild and forgiving spirit inculcated by Christ.5? Bonner 
suspended the sentences for five weeks, then ordered them carried out. He 
thought himself lenient, and indeed was once reprimanded by the Queen’s 
Council for insufficient zeal in prosecuting heresy.°9 To each heretic he offered 
full pardon for recantation, and often added a promise of financial aid or some 
comfortable employment;6° but when such inducements failed he passed 
sentence grimly. Usually a bag of gunpowder was placed between the legs of the 
condemned, so that the flames would cause a speedy death; but in Hooper’s case 
the wood burned too slowly, the powder failed to explode, and the former bishop 
suffered agonies for almost an hour. 

Most of the martyrs were simple workingmen who had learned to read the 
Bible, and had been encouraged in the Protestant interpretation of it during the 
previous reign. Perhaps the persecutors thought it justice that the ecclesiastics 
who had done most to inculcate the Protestant faith should be called upon to 
testify to it by martyrdom. In September 1555, Cranmer, sixty-six, Ridley, sixty- 
five, and Latimer, eighty, were brought from the Tower to stand trial at Oxford. 
Latimer had tarnished his eloquent career by approving the buming of 
Anabaptists and obstinate Franciscans under Henry VIII. Ridley -had actively 
supported Jane Grey’s usurpation, had called Mary a bastard, and had assisted in 
deposing Bonner and Gardiner from their sees. Cranmer had been the intellectual 
head of the English Reformation: had dissolved the marriage of Henry and 


Catherine, had married Henry to Anne Boleyn, had replaced the Mass with the 
Book of Common Prayer, had prosecuted Frith, Lambert, and other Catholics, 
had signed Edward’s devise of the crown to Jane Grey, and had denounced the 
Mass as a blasphemy. All these men had now been in the Tower for two years, 
daily expecting death. 

Cranmer was tried at Oxford on September 7. His examiners made every 
effort to elicit a recantation. He stood his ground firmly, and was judged guilty; 
but as he was an archbishop his sentence was reserved to the Pope, and he was 
returned to the Tower. On September 30 Ridley was tried, and stood his ground. 
On the same day Latimer was led before the ecclesiastical court: a man now 
quite careless of life, dressed in an old threadbare gown, his white head covered 
with a cap upon a nightcap over a handkerchief, his spectacles hanging from his 
neck, a New Testament attached to his belt. He too denied transubstantiation. On 
October 1 they were condemned; on October 6 they were burned. Before the 
pyre they knelt and prayed together. They were bound with chains to an iron 
post, a bag of powder was hung around each man’s neck, the faggots were lit. 
“Be of good cheer, Master Ridley,” said Latimer, “play the man; we shall this 
day light such a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as I trust shall never be put 
out.” 61 

On December 4 Pope Paul IV confirmed the sentence against Cranmer. For a 
time the first Protestant archbishop of Canterbury gave way to forgivable fear; 
no man who could write such sensitive English as the Book of Common Prayer 
could face these ordeals without exceptional suffering of body and mind. Moved 
perhaps by Pole’s fervent appeal, Cranmer repeatedly “renounced and abhorred 
and detested all manner of heresies and errors of Luther and Zwingli,” and 
professed belief in the seven sacraments, in transubstantiation, purgatory, and all 
other teachings of the Roman church. By every precedent such recantations 
should have commuted his sentence to imprisonment, but (according to Foxe) 
Mary rejected the retractions as insincere, and ordered Cranmer’s execution.©2 

In St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, on the morning of his death (March 21, 1556), 
he read his seventh and last recantation. Then, to the astonishment of all present, 
he added: 


And now I come to the great thing, which so much troubleth my 
conscience more than anything that ever I did or said in my whole life, 
and that is the setting abroad of a writing contrary to the truth; which 
now here I renounce and refuse... as written for fear of death... and that 
is, all such bills and papers which I have written or signed with my 
hand since my degradation.... And forasmuch as my hand offended, 


writing contrary to my heart, my hand shall first be punished therefor, 
for... it shall be first burned. And as for the pope, I refuse him as 
Christ’s enemy and Antichrist.®3 


On the pyre, as the flames neared his body, he stretched out his hand into them, 
and held it there, says Foxe, “steadfast and immovable... that all men might see 
his hand burned before his body was touched. And using often the words of 
Stephen, ‘Lord, receive my spirit,’ in the greatness of the flame he gave up the 
ghost.”64 

His death marked the zenith of the persecution. Some 300 persons died in its 
course, 273 of them in the last four years of the reign. As the holocaust advanced 
it became clear that it had been a mistake. Protestantism drew strength from its 
martyrs as early Christianity had done, and many Catholics were disturbed in 
their faith, and shamed in their Queen, by the sufferings and fortitude of the 
victims. Bishop Bonner, though he did not enjoy the work, came to be called 
“Bloody Bonner” because his diocese saw most of the executions; one woman 
called him “the common cutthroat and general slaughter-slave to all the bishops 
in England.”®>° Hundreds of English Protestants found refuge in Catholic France, 
and labored there to bring the sorry reign to an end. Henry II, while persecuting 
French Protestants, encouraged English plots against Catholic Mary, whose 
marriage with the King of Spain left France surrounded by hostile powers. In 
April 1556, British agents discovered a conspiracy, led by Sir Henry Dudley, to 
depose Mary and enthrone Elizabeth. Several arrests were made, including two 
members of Elizabeth’s household; one confession implicated Elizabeth herself, 
and the French King. The movement was suppressed, but it left Mary in constant 
fear of assassination. 

One group of fugitives encountered tribulations that reveal the dogmatic 
temper of the times. Jan Laski, a Polish Calvinist, had come to London in 1548, 
and had founded there the first Presbyterian church in England. A month after 
Mary’s accession Laski and part of his congregation left London in two Danish 
vessels. At Copenhagen they were denied entry unless they signed the official 
Lutheran confession of faith. As firm Calvinists, they declined. Refused 
permission to land, they sailed to Wismar, Liibeck, and Hamburg, and in each 
case met with the same demand and repulse.6® The Lutherans of Germany shed 
no tears over Mary’s victims, but denounced them as detestable heretics and 
“Devil’s martyrs” for denying the Real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist.®7 
Calvin condemned the merciless sectarianism of the Lutherans, and in that year 
(1553) burned Servetus at the stake. After buffeting the North Sea through most 
of the winter, the refugees at last found entry and humanity at Emden. 


Mary moved with somber fatality to her end. Her pious husband, now 
anomalously at war with the papacy as well as with France, came to England 
(March 20, 1557) and urged the Queen to bring Britain into the war as his ally. 
To make his mission less hateful to the English, he persuaded Mary to moderate 
the persecution.®8 But he could not so easily win public support; on the contrary, 
a month after his arrival, Thomas Stafford, a nephew of Cardinal Pole, fomented 
a rebellion with a view to freeing England from both Mary and Philip. He was 
defeated and hanged (May 28, 1557). To fill the Queen’s cup of misery the Pope 
in that month repudiated Pole as papal legate, and accused him of heresy. On 
June 7 Mary, anxious to please Philip, and convinced that Henry II had 
supported Stafford’s plot, declared war against France. Having accomplished his 
purpose, Philip left England in July. Mary suspected that she would never see 
him again. “I will live the rest of my days without the company of men,” she 
said.©9 In this unwanted war England lost Calais (January 6, 1558), which it had 
held for 211 years; and the thousands of Englishmen and women who had lived 
there, and now fled as penniless fugitives to Britain, spread the bitter charge that 
Mary’s government had been criminally negligent in defending England’s last 
possession on the Continent. Philip made a peace favorable to himself, without 
requiring the restoration of Calais. It was an old phrase that that precious port 
was “the brightest jewel in the English crown.” Mary added another mot to the 
tale: “When I am dead and opened you will find Calais lying in my heart.”7° 

Early in 1558 the Queen again thought herself pregnant. She made her will in 
expectation of a dangerous delivery, and dispatched a message to Philip 
beseeching his presence at the happy event. He sent his congratulations, but he 
did not have to come; Mary was mistaken. She was now quite forlorn, perhaps in 
some measure insane. She sat for hours on the floor with knees drawn up to her 
chin; she wandered like a ghost through the palace galleries; she wrote tear- 
blotted letters to a King who, anticipating her death, ordered his agents in 
England to incline the heart of Elizabeth toward marriage with some Spanish 
grandee, or with Philip himself. 

In Mary’s final summers a plague of ague fever moved through England. In 
September 1558, it struck the Queen. Combined with dropsy and “a superfluity 
of black bile,” it so weakened her that her will to live fell away. On November 6 
she sent the crown jewels to Elizabeth. It was a gracious act, in which love of the 
Church yielded to her desire to give England an orderly succession. She suffered 
long periods of unconsciousness; from one of these she awoke to tell how she 
had happily dreamed of children playing and singing before her.’1 On November 
17 she heard Mass early, and uttered the responses ardently. Before dawn she 
died. 


On the same day died Cardinal Pole, as profoundly defeated as his Queen. In 
estimating him we must record the bitter fact that at the beginning of his last 
month he had condemned three men and two women to be burned for heresy. It 
is true that all parties except the Anabaptists, in those years of mad certainty, 
agreed that religious unity had to be preserved, even, if necessary, by punishing 
dissent with death. But nowhere in contemporary Christendom—not even in 
Spain—were so many men and women burned for their opinions as during 
Reginald Pole’s primacy of the English Church. 

For Mary we may speak a more lenient word. Grief, illness, and many 
suffered wrongs had warped her mind. Her clemency passed into cruelty only 
after conspiracies had sought to deprive her of her crown on her head. She 
listened too trustingly to ecclesiastics who, having themselves been persecuted, 
sought revenge. Till the end she thought she was fulfilling by murder her 
obligations to the faith which she loved as the vital medium of her life. She does 
not quite deserve the name of “Bloody Mary,” unless we are to spread that 
adjective over all her time; it simolifies pitilessly a character in which there had 
been much to love. It is her strange distinction that she carried on the work of 
her father in alienating England from Rome. She showed to an England still 
Catholic the worst side of the Church she served. When she died England was 
readier than before to accept the new faith that she had labored to destroy. 


I. A London jail so named from its proximity to the Fleet Stream, an estuary (now covered) of the Thames. 


II. The chief source for the Marian persecution is John Foxe’s Rerum in ecclesia gestarum commentarii 
(1559), translated into English as Acts and Monuments (1563), and familiarly known as The Book of 
Martyrs. This vivid description of the trials and deaths of the Protestants became, next to the Bible, a 
cherished household possession among the Puritans; and though the Jesuit Father Parsons published (1603) 
five volumes assailing its accuracy, it had a powerful influence in forming the mood of Oliver Cromwell’s 
England. Many Protestant churchmen have criticized it for exaggeration, misquotation, prejudice, and 
carelessness with details; 55 a Catholic historian compares it, in reliability, with medieval legends of the 
saints, but concludes that, though many details are dubious, “no one doubts that these events did so 
happen.” 56 


CHAPTER XXVII 
From Robert Bruce to John Knox 
1300-1561 


I. THE INDOMITABLE SCOTS 


‘Tue warm and genial south generates civilization; the cold and hardy north 
repeatedly conquers the lax and lazy south, and absorbs and transforms 
civilization. The extreme north—Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Finland—fights 
the almost Arctic elements to provide some welcome to civilization, and to 
contribute to it in the face of a thousand obstacles. 

In Scotland the sterile, roadless Highlands encouraged feudalism and 
discouraged culture, while the green and fertile Lowlands invited invasion after 
invasion by Englishmen who could not understand why Scotland should not 
receive their overflow and their kings. The Scots, anciently Celtic, medievally 
mingled with Irish, Norse, Angles, Saxons, and Normans, had by 1500 merged 
into a people narrow as their peninsula in feelings and ideas, deep as their mists 
in superstition and mythology, proud as their promontories, rough as their 
terrain, impetuous as their torrents; at once ferocious and tender, cruel and brave, 
and always invincible. Poverty seemed rooted in geography, and manners in 
poverty; so parsimony grew out of the grudging soil. The peasants were too 
burdened with toil to have time for letters, and the nobles who kept them in 
bondage prided themselves on illiteracy, finding no use for the alphabet in their 
feuds or wars. The mountains and clans divided the sparse population into 
passionate jealousies that gave no quarter in war, no security in peace. The 
nobles, having nearly all the military power in their private bands, dominated the 
Parliament and the kings; the Douglases alone had 5,000 retainers, and revenues 
rivaling the Crown’s. 

Before 1500 industry was primitive and domestic, commerce was precarious, 
cities were few and small. All Scotland had then some 600,000 inhabitants—half 
of Glasgow’s number today. Glasgow was a minor fishing town; Perth was, till 
1452, the capital; Edinburgh had 16,000 souls. The individual, local, and 
national spirit of independence expressed itself in village and township 
institutions of self-government within the framework of feudalism and 
monarchy. The burghers—the enfranchised citizens of the towns—were allowed 
representatives in the Parliament or Assembly of Estates, but they had to sit, not 


in their own Commons as in England, but amid the feudal landowners, and their 
voice and vote were lost in the noble majority. Unable to buttress their power 
against the nobles by an alliance, as in France, with rich merchants and populous 
cities, the kings sought support in the affluence and influence of the Church. The 
nobles, always at odds with the kings, learned to hate the Church and love her 
property, and joined in the universal cry that national wealth was being siphoned 
to Rome. In Scotland it was the nobles—not, as in England, the kings and 
merchants—who made the Reformation, i.e., freed secular from ecclesiastical 
power.! 

Through its hold on the piety of the people the Scottish Church achieved 
opulence amid dulling poverty and transmundane hopes. A papal envoy, toward 
the end of the fifteenth century, reported to the pope that ecclesiastical income in 
Scotland equaled all other income combined.2 The preachers and the burghers 
almost monopolized literacy. The Scottish clergy were already in the sixteenth 
century noted for scholarship, and it was the Church, of course, that founded and 
maintained the universities of St. Andrews and Aberdeen. After 1487 the 
bishops and abbots were “nominated”—in effect appointed—by the kings, who 
used these offices as rewards for political services or as sinecures for their 
illegitimate sons. James V endowed three of his bastards with the ecclesiastical 
revenues of Kelso, Melrose, Holyrood, and St. Andrews. The worldly tastes of 
these royal appointees were in a measure responsible for the deterioration of the 
clergy in the sixteenth century. 

But the general laxity of morals and discipline that marked the Church in the 
later Middle Ages was evident in Scotland long before the royal nomination of 
the prelacy. “The corruption of the Church, bad everywhere throughout Europe 
in the fifteenth century,” writes the strongly Catholic Hilaire Belloc, “had in 
Scotland reached a degree hardly known elsewhere”;? hence, in part, the 
indifference with which the common people, though orthodox in creed, would 
look upon the replacement of Catholic with Protestant clergymen. In 1425 King 
James I complained of monastic dissoluteness and sloth; in 1455 a chaplain at 
Linlithgow, before receiving his appointment, had to give bond that he would 
not pawn the property of his church, and would not keep a “continual 
concubine.” Cardinal Beaton had eight bastards, and slept with Marion Ogilvy 
on the night before he went to meet his Maker;> John, Archbishop Hamilton, 
obtained from divers sessions of the Scottish Parliament letters of legitimation 
for his increasing brood. The pre-Reformation poets of Scotland spared no words 
in satirizing the clergy; and the clergy themselves, in the Catholic provincial 
synod of 1549, ascribed the degradation of the Church in Scotland to “corruption 
in morals and profane lewdness of life in churchmen of almost all ranks.”® We 


should add, however, that the morals of the clergy merely reflected those of the 
laity—above all, of the nobles and the kings. 


Il. ROYAL CHRONICLE: 1314-1554 


The basic fact in the history of the Scottish state is fear of England. English 
kings, for England’s safety from rear attack, time and again tried to annex 
Scotland to the English crown. Scotland, to protect itself, accepted alliance with 
England’s perennial enemy, France. Thereby hangs this chronicle. 

With bows and arrows and battle-axes the Scots won freedom from England 
at Bannockburn (1314). Robert Bruce, having there led them to victory, ruled 
them till his death by leprosy (1329). His son David II, like Scottish kings from 
time beyond memory, was crowned on the sacred “Stone of Destiny” in the 
abbey of Scone. When Edward III of England began the Hundred Years’ War 
with France he thought it wise first to secure his northern front; he defeated the 
Scots at Halidon Hill, and set up Edward Balliol as his puppet on the Scottish 
throne (1333). David II regained the crown only by paying the English a ransom 
of 100,000 marks ($6,667,000). As he left no direct heir at his death (1371), the 
kingdom passed to his nephew Robert Stuart, with whom the fateful Stuart 
dynasty began. 

The war of Britain’s two halves against the whole was soon resumed. The 
French sent an army to Scotland; Scots and French ravaged the border counties 
of England, took Durham, and put to death all its inhabitants—men, women, 
children, nuns, monks, priests. Playing the next move in this royal chess, the 
English invaded Scotland, burned Perth and Dundee, and destroyed Melrose 
Abbey (1385). Robert III carried on; but when the English captured his son 
James (1406) he died of grief. England kept the boy king in genteel 
imprisonment until the Scots signed the “Perpetual Peace” (1423), renouncing 
all further co-operation with France. 

James I had picked up, in captivity, considerable education, and an English 
bride. In honor of this “milk-white dove” he composed, in the Scots tongue, The 
King’s Quair (i.e., book), an allegorical poem of surprising merit for a king. 
Indeed James was remarkable in a dozen ways. He was one of the best wrestlers, 
runners, riders, archers, spearmen, craftsmen, and musicians in Scotland, and he 
was a competent and beneficent ruler. He imposed penalties upon dishonest 
commerce and negligent husbandry, built hospitals, required taverns to close at 
nine, turned the energies of youth from football to martial exercises, and 


demanded a reform of ecclesiastical discipline and monastic life. When his 
active feign began (1424) he pledged himself to put down chaos and crime in 
Scotland, and to end the private wars of the nobles and their feudal despotism; 
“if God gives me but a dog’s life I will make the key keep the castle and the 
bracken keep the cow”—i.e., end robbery of homes and cattle—“through all 
Scotland.”” A Highland thief robbed a woman of two cows; she vowed that she 
would ne’er wear shoon till she had walked to the King to denounce the 
weakness of the law. “You lie,” said the thief; “I will have you shod”; and he 
nailed horseshoes to her naked feet. She found her way to the King nevertheless. 
He had the robber hunted down, had him led about Perth with a canvas picture of 
the crime, and saw to it that the brute was safely hanged. Meanwhile he 
quarreled opportunely with obstructive barons, brought a few to the scaffold, 
confiscated excess holdings, taxed the lords as well as the burgesses, and gave 
the government the funds it needed to replace many tyrannies with one. He 
called to the Parliament the lairds—proprietors of the lesser estates—and made 
them and the middle class an offset to the nobles and the clergy. In 1437 a band 
of nobles killed him. 

The sons of the nobles whom he had cut down in life or property continued 
against James II their struggle against the centralizing monarchy. While the new 
king was still a lad of seven his ministers invited the young Earl of Douglas, and 
a younger brother, to be the King’s guests; they came, were given a mock trial, 
and were beheaded (1440). Twelve years later James II himself invited William, 
Earl of Douglas, to his court at Stirling, gave him a safe-conduct, entertained 
him royally, and slew him on the charge that he had had treasonable 
correspondence with England. The King captured all English strongholds in 
Scotland but one, and was blown to bits by the accidental explosion of his own 
cannon. James III paid the penalty of his father’s lawlessness; after many 
ferocious encounters he was captured by nobles and summarily killed (1488). 
James IV married Margaret Tudor, sister of Henry VIII; through that marriage 
Mary Queen of Scots would later claim the English throne. Nevertheless, when 
Henry joined Spain, Austria, Venice, and the papacy in attacking France (1511), 
James felt bound to help Scotland’s old ally, now so imperiled, by invading 
England. On Flodden Field he fought with mad courage while many of his men 
turned and fled; and in that disaster he died (1513). 

James V was then but a year old. An involved struggle ensued for the 
regency. David Beaton—an ecclesiastic distinguished by ability, courage, and 
appreciation of women—secured the prize, was made Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, then Cardinal, and trained the young King in fervent allegiance to the 
Church. In 1538 James married Mary of Lorraine, sister of Francis, Duke of 


Guise, the leader of the Catholic party in dogma-divided France. The Scottish 
nobility, increasingly anticlerical, looked with interest at the current divorce of 
England from the papacy, envied English lords appropriating or receiving church 
property, and took “wages” from Henry VIII to oppose their King’s alliance with 
France. When James V waged war on England the nobles refused to support 
him. Defeated at Solway Moss (1542), he fled in shame to Falkland, and died 
there on December 14. On December 8 his wife had given birth to Mary, who, 
six days old, became Queen of Scots. 

Beaton produced a will in which the late King had named him regent for the 
infant Queen. The nobles questioned the authenticity of the document, 
imprisoned the Cardinal, and chose as regent James, Earl of Arran; but Arran 
released Beaton and made him chancellor. When Beaton renewed the alliance 
with France, Henry VIII resolved on merciless war. To his army in the north he 
sent orders to burn and destroy everything in its path, “putting nan, woman, and 
child to fire and sword without exception where any resistance shall be made,” 
and particularly “sparing no creature alive” in Beaton’s St. Andrews.’ The army 
did its best; “abbey and grange, castle and hamlet, were buried in a common 
ruin”;9 for two days Edinburgh was sacked and burned; farm villages for seven 
miles around were pillaged and razed; 10,000 horned cattle, 12,000 sheep, 1,300 
horses, were led away to England (1544). Sir James Kirkcaldy, Norman Leslie, 
and other Scottish gentlemen offered to help the English “burn places belonging 
to the extreme party in the Church, to arrest and imprison the principal 
opponents of the English alliance, and to ‘apprehend and slay’ the Cardinal 
himself.”!0 Henry welcomed the offer, and promised a thousand pounds toward 
expenses. The plan fell through for a time, but was carried out on May 29, 1546. 
Two Kirkcaldies, two Leslies, and a numerous band of nobles and cutthroats 
forced entry into the Cardinal’s palace, and slew him almost in fragrante delicto, 
“for,” said Knox, “he had been busy at his accounts with Mistress Ogilvy that 
night.”!1 “Now, because the weather was hot,” Knox added, “it was thought 
best, to keep him from stinking, to give him great salt enough, a cope of lead... to 
await what exequies his brethren the bishops could prepare for him. These things 
we write merrily.”!2 The assassins retired to the castle of St. Andrews on the 
coast, and awaited aid from England by sea. 

Arran resumed charge of the government. To assure French help he promised 
the infant Queen Mary Stuart to the French dauphin; and to prevent her seizure 
by the English she was clandestinely sent to France (August 13, 1548). The 
accession of Mary Tudor in England ended for a time the danger of further 
English invasions; Catholicism now ruled on both sides of the border. French 
influences prevailed upon Arran to resign the regency (1554) to Mary of 


Lorraine, mother of the absent Queen. She was a woman of intelligence, 
patience, and courage, who yielded only to the overwhelming spirit of the age. 
Dowered with the culture of the French Renaissance, she smiled tolerantly at the 
rival religious dogmas that raged around her. She ordered the release of several 
imprisoned Protestants, and allowed such freedom of preaching and worship to 
“heretics” that many English Protestants, fleeing from Mary Tudor, found 
refuge, and were allowed to form congregations, under Mary of Lorraine. She 
was the most humane and civilized ruler that Scotland had known for centuries. 


Hil. JOHN KNOX: 1505-59 


The propaganda of reform was already a hundred years old in Scotland. In 
1433 Paul Crawar was accused of importing the doctrines of Wyclif and Huss; 
he was convicted by the Church and burned by the state. In 1494 thirty “Lollards 
of Kyle” were summoned before the Bishop of Glasgow on charges of 
repudiating religious relics and images, auricular confession, priestly ordination 
and powers, transubstantiation, purgatory, indulgences, Masses for the dead, 
clerical celibacy, and papal authority;!5 here was almost a summary of the 
Reformation twenty-three years before Luther’s Theses. Apparently the accused 
men recanted. 

Soon after 1523 the writings of Luther entered Scotland. A Scots translation 
of Wyclif’s New Testament circulated in manuscript, and a cry arose for a 
Christianity based exclusively on the Bible. Patrick Hamilton went to Paris and 
Louvain, studied Erasmus and Greek philosophy, went on to Wittenberg, 
returned to Scotland swelling with the new dogmas, preached justification by 
faith, was invited by James (uncle of David) Beaton, then Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, to come and explain himself, came, stood his ground, and was burned 
(1528). Two other “professors,” as the early Scottish reformers called 
themselves, were burned in 1534. Four men were hanged, and one woman was 
drowned, in 1544; according to the not always reliable Knox, she went to her 
death with a sucking babe at her breast. 14 

These murders had been too scattered in time and place to arouse any 
powerful public reaction; but the hanging of George Wishart touched the souls 
of many, and was the first effective event of the Scottish Reformation. About 
1543 Wishart translated the First Helvetic Confession; unfortunately this 
Protestant declaration ordered secular powers to punish heretics.15 From that 
time the Swiss forms of Protestantism—at first humanely Zwinglian, then 


rigorously Calvinist—more and more displaced Lutheranism in the Scottish 
movement. Wishart preached in Montrose and Dundee, bravely tended the sick 
in a plague, and expounded the new faith in Edinburgh at a time when David 
Beaton was holding a convocation of Scottish clergy there. The Cardinal had 
him arrested and tried for heresy; he was convicted, strangled, and burned 
(1546). 

Among his converts was one of the most powerful and influential figures in 
history. John Knox was born between 1505 and 1515 near Haddington. His 
peasant parents destined him for the priesthood; he studied at Glasgow, was 
ordained (c. 1532), and became known for his learning in both civil and canon 
law. His autobiographical History of the Reformation of Religion within the 
Realm of Scotland says nothing of his youth, but suddenly introduces him (1546) 
as the ardent disciple and fearless bodyguard of George Wishart, bearing a heavy 
two-handed sword. After Wishart’s arrest Knox wandered from one hiding place 
to another; then, at Easter of 1547, in the castle of St. Andrews, he joined the 
band that had killed Cardinal Beaton. 

Feeling a need for religion, the hunted men asked Knox to be their preacher. 
He protested his unfitness, and consented, and they soon agreed that they had 
never heard such fiery preaching before. He called the Roman Church “the 
Synagogue of Satan,” and identified her with the awful beast described in the 
Apocalypse. He adopted the Lutheran doctrine that man is saved “only by faith 
that the blood of Jesus Christ purges us from all sins.”!16 In July a French fleet 
sailed up and bombarded the castle. For four weeks the besieged held out; finally 
they were overpowered, and for nineteen months Knox and the others labored as 
galley slaves. We have few details of their treatment, except that they were 
importuned to hear Mass, and (Knox tells us) stoutly refused. Perhaps those 
bitter days, and the cut of the overseer’s lash, shared in sharpening Knox’s spirit 
to hatred and his tongue and pen to violence. 

When the captives were freed (February 1549), Knox took service as a 
Protestant clergyman in England, on a salary from the Somerset government. He 
preached every day in the week, “if the wicked carcass would permit.” We of 
today, who do not often enjoy sermons, can but faintly imagine the hunger that 
the sixteenth century felt for them. The parish priests had left preaching to the 
bishops, who had left it to the friars, who were occasional. In Protestantism the 
preachers became journals of news and opinion; they told their congregation the 
events of the week or day; and religion was then so interwoven with life that 
nearly every occurrence touched the faith or its ministers. They denounced the 
vices and errors of their parishioners, and instructed the government as to its 
duties and faults. In 1551 Knox, preaching before Edward VI and 


Northumberland, asked how it was that the most pious princes had so often the 
most ungodly councilors. The Duke tried to silence him with a bishopric, but 
failed. 

Mary Tudor was more dangerous, and after some cautious dallying Knox fled 
to Dieppe and Geneva (1554). Calvin recommended him to an English-speaking 
congregation at Frankfurt, but his code and countenance proved too severe for 
his hearers, and he was asked to leave. He returned to Geneva (1555), and we 
may judge the force of Calvin’s character from the influence that he now exerted 
upon a personality as positive and powerful as his own. Knox described Geneva 
under Calvin as “the most perfect school of Christ that ever was on earth since 
the days of the Apostles.”!” Calvinism suited his temper because that faith was 
sure of itself, sure of being inspired by God, sure of its divine obligation to 
compel the individual in conduct and creed, sure of its right to direct the state. 
All this sank into Knox’s spirit, and through him into Scottish history. 
Anticipating with horror the rule of Catholic Mary Stuart in Scotland, he asked 
Calvin and Bullinger whether a people might righteously refuse to obey “a 
magistrate who enforces idolatry and condemns true religion.” They would not 
commit themselves, but John Knox knew his own mind. 

In the fall of 1555, now presumably fifty years old, he showed the tender side 
of a rough character by returning to Mary Tudor’s England, going to Berwick, 
and marrying Margaret Bowes because he loved her mother. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bowes had five sons, ten daughters, and a Catholic husband. She was won to 
Protestantism by Knox’s preaching; she confided her domestic troubles to him; 
he found pleasure in advising her, and comfort in her friendship, and apparently 
the relationship remained spiritual to the end. When Margaret married Knox, 
Mrs. Bowes left her husband and went to live with her daughter and her 
confessor. The wife died after five years of marriage. Knox married again, but 
Mrs. Bowes remained with him. Rarely in history has a mother-in-law been so 
loving and so loved. 

The strange trio went on to Scotland, where Mary of Lorraine still found 
tolerance useful in winning the support of the Protestant faction in the nobility. 
He praised the Regent as “a princess honorable, endowed with wisdom and 
graces singularly.”!8 He organized Protestant congregations in Edinburgh and 
elsewhere, and made such influential converts as William Maitland, Laird of 
Lethington, and Mary Stuart’s illegitimate brother, James Stuart, destined to be 
regent as Earl of Murray or Moray. An ecclesiastical court, disliking this 
development, summoned Knox to give an account of his doings. He chose 
discretion, and slipped out of Scotland with his wife and her mother (July 1556). 
In his absence the ecclesiastical court bumed him in effigy. This painless 


martyrdom ennobled him in the eyes of the Scottish Protestants, and from that 
moment, wherever he was, he was accepted as the leader of the Scottish Reform. 

In Geneva, as pastor of an English congregation, he developed the full 
Calvinist program of ministerial supervision over the morals and manners of his 
parishioners. At the same time he invited Mrs. Anne Locke, whom he had 
converted in London, to leave her husband and come with her daughter to live 
near him in Geneva. He wrote her irresistible letters: 


Dearest sister, if I could express the thirst and languor which I have 
for your presence, I shall appear to pass measure. Yea, I weep and 
rejoice in remembrance of you; but that would evanish by the comfort 
of your presence, which I assure you is so dear to me that if the charge 
of this little flock here, gathered in Christ’s name, did not impede me, 
my presence should anticipate my letter.... Were it not that partly ye be 
impeded by your head [husband]... in my heart I would have wished, 
yea, and cannot cease to wish, that it would please God to guide you to 
this place.19 


Over the opposition of her “head” Mrs. Locke left London and arrived in Geneva 
(1557) with a son, a daughter, and a maid. The daughter died a few days later, 
but Mrs. Locke remained near Knox, and helped the aging and now less 
comforting Mrs. Bowes to minister to the preacher’s needs. We have no 
evidence of sexual relations, and we hear of no complaint from Mrs. Knox; we 
hardly hear of her at all. The old home-breaker would be mothered, and had his 
way in Christ’s name. 

He had his way in almost everything. Like so many great men, he was 
physically small, but his broad shoulders warned of strength, and his stern visage 
announced certitude and demanded authority. Black hair, narrow forehead, dense 
eyebrows, penetrating eyes, intrusive nose, full cheeks, large mouth, thick lips, 
long beard, long fingers—here were incarnate devotion and will to power. A 
man of fanatical energy, who liked to preach two or three times a week for two 
or three hours at a time, and, in addition, governed public affairs and private 
lives—no wonder that “in twenty-four hours I have not four free to natural 
rest.”20 His courage was tempered with timely timidity; he had the good sense to 
flee from imminent death; he was accused of urging Protestants to perilous 
revolution in England and Scotland while himself remaining at Geneva or 
Dieppe; yet he faced a hundred dangers, denounced the corrupt Northumberland 
to his face, and would later proclaim democracy to a queen. No money could 
buy him. He thought or claimed that his voice was the voice of God. Many 


accepted his claim, and hailed him as a divine oracle; hence when he spoke, said 
an English ambassador, “he put more life in us than 500 trumpets blustering in 
our ears.”21 

The Calvinist creed was one source of his strength. God had divided all men 
into the elect and the damned; Knox and his supporters were of the elect, and 
were therefore divinely destined to victory; their opponents were reprobates, and 
sooner or later hell would be their home. “We are persuaded,” he wrote, “that all 
which our adversaries do is diabolical.”22 For such God-damned opponents no 
Christian love was due, for they were sons of Satan, not of God; there was no 
good in them whatever, and it would be well to exterminate them completely 
from the earth. He rejoiced in that “perfect hatred which the Holy Ghost 
engendereth in the hearts of God’s elect against the contemners of His holy 
statutes.”23 In conflict with the reprobate all methods were justified—lies, 
treachery,24 flexible contradictions of policy.2° The cause hallowed the means. 

Yet Knox’s moral philosophy, on its surface, was precisely the opposite of 
Machiavelli’s. He did not admit that statesmen should be freed from the moral 
code required of citizens; he demanded that governors and governed alike should 
obey the precepts of the Bible. But the Bible to him meant chiefly the Old 
Testament; the thundering prophets of Judea were more to his purpose than the 
man on the cross. He would bend the nation to his will or burn it with flaming 
prophecies. He claimed prophetic power, and correctly predicted Mary Tudor’s 
early death and Mary Stuart’s fall—or were these wishes luckily fulfilled? He 
was an undeceivable judge of other men’s characters, sometimes of his own. “Of 
nature I am churlish,” he handsomely confessed; 26 and he attributed his flight 
from Scotland to human weakness and “wickedness.” 2” There was a rough 
humor behind his growl, and he could be gentle as well as violent. He gave 
himself in full-blooded sincerity to his task, which was to set up the sway of a 
cleansed and learned priesthood over mankind, beginning with the Scots. He 
argued that a virtuous priesthood would be inspired by God, so that in a society 
so administered God and Christ would be the king. He believed in a theocracy, 
but did more for democracy than any other man of his time. 

His writings were no literary exercises; they were political thunderclaps. They 
rivaled Luther’s in vigor of vituperation. The Roman Church was to him, as to 
Luther, a “harlot... altogether polluted with all kinds of spiritual fornication.” 28 
Catholics were “pestilent papists” and “Mass-mongers,”29 and their priests were 
“bloody wolves.”°9 No man of that eloquent age was more eloquent. When Mary 
Tudor married Philip H, Knox burst out in A Faithful Admonition to the 
Professors of God’s Truth in England (1554): Has not Mary shown herself 


to be an open traitress to the Imperial Crown of England... to bring in a 
stranger and make a proud Spaniard King, to the shame, dishonor, and 
destruction of the nobility; to the spoil from them and theirs of their 
honors, lands, possessions, chief offices, and promotions; to the utter 
decay of the treasures, commodities, navy, and fortifications of the 
Realm; to the abasing of the yeomanry, to the slavery of the 
commonalty, to the overthrow of Christianity and God’s true religion; 
and finally to the utter subversion of the whole public estate and 
commonwealth of England? .. . God, for His great mercy’s sake, stir 
up some Phinehas, Elijah, or Jehu, that the blood of abominable 
idolators may pacify God’s wrath that it consume not the whole 
multitude! 31 


But now and then, though more rarely, he wrote passages of tenderness and 
beauty worthy of St. Paul, who inspired them, as in A Letter . ., to His Brethren 
in Scotland: 


I will use no threatenings, for my good hope is that ye shall walk as 
the sons of light in the midst of this wicked generation; that ye shall be 
as stars in the night season, who yet are not changed in the darkness; 
that ye shall be as wheat amongst the cockle... that ye shall be of the 
number of the prudent virgins, daily renewing your lamps with oil, as 
they that patiently do abide the glorious apparition and coming of the 
Lord Jesus, whose omnipotent spirit rule and instruct, illuminate and 
comfort your hearts and minds in all assaults now and ever.?2 


More characteristic was the First Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women, written at Dieppe in 1558 against what seemed to Knox a 
plague of women rulers in Europe—Mary Tudor, Mary of Lorraine, Mary Stuart, 
and Catherine de Médicis. We can understand his horror at Mary Tudor’s 
application of his principles. But even if Mary had not persecuted, Knox would 
have considered her a monster, a political freak, violating the normal rule that 
men should govern states. He began: 


Wonder it is that amongst so many pregnant wits as the Isle of 
Great Britain hath produced, so many godly and zealous preachers as 
England did sometime nourish, and amongst so many learned, and 
men of grave judgment, as this day by Jezebel [Mary Tudor] are 
exiled, none is found so stout of courage, so faithful to God... that they 


dare admonish the inhabitants of that Isle how abominable before God 
is the Empire or Rule of a wicked woman, yea, of a traitorous and 
bastard; and what may a people or nation left destitute of a lawful head 
do by authority of God’s Word in electing and appointing common 
rulers and magistrates... . We hear the blood of our brethren, the 
members of Christ Jesus, most cruelly to be shed, and the monstrous 
empire of a cruel woman... we know to be the only occasion of all 
those miseries.... 

To promote a woman to bear rule, superiority, dominion, or empire 
above any realm, nation, or city is repugnant to Nature, contumely to 
God, a thing most contrarious to His revealed will and approved 
ordinance; and finally it is the subversion of good order, of all equity 
and justice.... . For who can deny but it is repugnant to Nature that the 
blind shall be appointed to lead and conduct such as do see? That the 
weak, sick, and impotent persons shall nourish and keep the whole 
strong? And finally that the foolish, mad, and phrenetic shall govern 
the discreet, and give counsel to such as be of sober mind? And such 
be all women, compared unto men in bearing of authority.... Woman in 
her greatest perfection was made to serve and obey man, not to rule 
and command him.33 


For this Knox quoted indisputable Scriptural authority; but when he passed to 
history, and sought for examples of states ruined by women rulers, he was 
evidently perplexed to find their record much better than that of the kings. 
Nevertheless he concluded with confident damnation: 


Cursed Jezebel of England, with the pestilent and detestable 
generation of papists, make no little bragging and boast that they have 
triumphed not only against Wyatt, but also against all such as have 
enterprised anything against them.... I fear not to say that the day of 
vengeance, which shall apprehend that horrible monster Jezebel of 
England... is already appointed in the council of the Eternal.... . Let all 
men be advertised, for the Trumpet has once blown.34 


Knox took the manuscript of his Blast to Geneva, had it printed secretly and 
without his name, and sent copies to England. Mary banned the book as an 
incitation to rebellion, and made its possession a capital crime. 

Knox returned to the attack in An Appellation to the Nobility and Estates of 
Scotland (July 1558): 


None provoking the people to idolatry! ought to be exempted from 
the punishment of death.... The same ought to be done wheresoever 
Christ Jesus and His Evangel is so received... that the magistrates and 
people have solemnly avowed and promised to defend the same; as 
under King Edward of late days was done in England. In such place, I 
say, it is not only lawful to punish to the death such as labor to subvert 
the true religion, but the magistrates and people are bound to do so 
unless they will provoke the wrath of God against themselves.... I fear 
not to affirm that it had been the duty of the nobility, judges, rulers, 
and people of England not only to have resisted and againstanded 
Mary, that Jezebel... but also to have punished her to the death.36 


Knox urged the people of Scotland to apply this doctrine of legitimate 
rebellion to Mary of Lorraine. He complained that the Regent had surrounded 
herself with French courtiers and soldiers who were eating the spare substance of 
the Scots: 


While strangers are brought in to suppress us, our commonwealth, 
and posterity; while idolatry is maintained, and Christ Jesus His true 
religion despised, while idle bellies and bloody tyrants, the bishops, 
are maintained and Christ’s true messengers persecuted; while, finally, 
virtue is contemned and vice extolled .... what godly man can be 
offended that we shall seek reformation of these enormities (yes, even 
by force of arms, seeing that otherwise it is denied us)? .... The 
punishment of such crimes as are idolatry, blasphemy, and others that 
touch the majesty of God, doth not appertain to kings and chief rulers 
only, but also to the whole body of that people, and to every member 
of the same, according to that possibility and occasion which God doth 
minister to revenge the injury done against His glory.37 


There is a strange mixture of revolution and reaction in Knox’s appeals. 
Many thinkers, including French Huguenots like Hotman and Jesuits like 
Mariana, were to agree with him on the occasional justification of tyrannicide. 
Yet his conviction that those who were sure of their theology should suppress— 
if necessary, kill—their opponents harked back to the darkest practices of the 
Inquisition. Knox took the thirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy as still in force, 
and interpreted it literally. Every heretic was to be put to death, and cities 
predominantly heretical were to be smitten with the sword and utterly destroyed, 


even to the cattle therein, and every house in them should be burned down. Knox 
confesses that at times these merciless commandments appalled him: 


To the carnal man this may appear a rigorous and severe judgment, 
yea, it may rather seem to be pronounced in rage than in wisdom. For 
what city was ever yet in which... were not to be found many innocent 
persons, as infants, children, and some simple and ignorant souls who 
neither did nor could consent to... impiety? And yet we find no 
exception, but all are appointed to the cruel death. But in such cases 
God wills that all creatures stoop, cover their faces, and desist from 
reasoning when commandment is given to execute His judgments.38 


We must not try Knox by our own frail standards of tolerance; he voiced with 
hard consistency the almost universal spirit of the time. His years in Geneva, 
where Servetus had just been burned, confirmed his own tendency toward stern 
literalism and proud certainty; and if he read Castellio’s plea for toleration, he 
was presumably reassured by Béze’s answer to it. Yet an obscure Anabaptist in 
those same years penned a criticism of Calvinism, under the title of Careless by 
Necessity; Scottish Protestants sent it to Knox to be confuted, and for a moment 
the voice of reason whispered amid the war of faiths. The author wondered how 
the Calvinists, after knowing Christ’s conception of a loving Father, could 
believe that God had created men whose eternal damnation he had foreseen and 
willed. God, said the Anabaptist, had given men a natural inclination to love 
their offspring; if man was made in the image of God how could God be more 
cruel than man? Calvinists, the author continued, did more harm than atheists, 
for “they are less injurious to God who believe that He is not, than they which 
say that He is unmerciful, cruel, and an oppressor.” Knox replied that there are 
mysteries beyond human reason.*’ The pride of those shall be punished who, not 
content with the will of God revealed, delight to mount and fly above the skies, 
there to ask the secret will of God.” “Nature and reason,” he wrote elsewhere, 
“do lead men from the true God. For what impudence is it to prefer corrupt 
nature and blind reason to God’s Scriptures?” 39 

Unconvinced by reason, and believing himself faithful to the spirit of Christ, 
Knox in 1559, when England was under a Protestant queen, sent to its people A 
Brief Exhortation advising them to atone for the Marian persecution by making 
the Calvinist creed and its moral discipline compulsory throughout the land. 
England rejected the advice. In that year Knox returned to Scotland to preside 
over the ideology of its revolution. 


IV. THE CONGREGATION OF JESUS CHRIST: 
1557-60 


His appeals to the Scots to throw off the yoke of Rome had combined with 
the preaching of other reformers, the influx of Protestants from England, the 
infiltration of Bibles and pamphlets from England and the Continent, the land- 
hunger of Scottish nobles, and their irritating displacement by powdered 
Frenchmen at the court, to raise the temperature of revolt to the bursting point. 
The populace of Edinburgh, firmly Catholic in 1543, bore most directly and 
resentfully the influx of supercilious Gauls during the regency of Mary of 
Lorraine. Everything was done to make life miserable for the intruders. Feeling 
rose on both sides, and as the clergy supported the French, the spirit of 
nationalism took on anti-Catholic overtones. Religious processions—in which 
effigies of the Virgin and the saints were carried and apparently worshiped, and 
relics were reverently displayed and kissed—aroused increasing ridicule and 
doubt. In September 1557, a group of enthusiastic skeptics seized the image of 
St. Giles, in the “Mother Kirk” of that name in Edinburgh, doused it in a pond, 
and later burned it to ashes. According to Knox similar iconoclastic sallies 
occurred in all parts of the country. 

On December 3, 1557, a “Common Band” of anticlerical nobles—Argyll, 
Glencairn, Morton, Lome, and Erskine—met at Edinburgh (which had become 
the capital in 1542), and signed the “First Scottish Covenant.” They called 
themselves “Lords of the Congregation of Jesus Christ,’ as opposed to the 
“Congregation of Satan”—i.e., the Church. They pledged themselves to maintain 
“the most blessed Word of God,” called for a “reformation in religion and 
government,” and demanded from the Regent the liberty to “use ourselves -in 
matters of religion and conscience as we must answer to God.” They resolved to 
establish reformed churches throughout Scotland, and announced that the Book 
of Common Prayer, prescribed for England under Edward VI, was to be adopted 
by all their congregations. The Catholic bishops protested against this bold 
schism, and urged Archbishop Hamilton to suppress it. Reluctantly he ordered 
the burning (April 28, 1558) of Walter Milne—an aged priest who had 
unfrocked himself, married, and taken to preaching the Reformed faith among 
the poor. The people had high respect for the old man; they voiced their horror at 
this last burning of a Scottish Protestant for heresy, and raised a cairn of stones 
over the site of his death. When another preacher was summoned to trial his 
defenders took up arms, forced their way into the Regent’s presence, and warned 
her that they would allow no further persecution of religious belief. The Lords of 


the Congregation notified the Regent (November 1558) that unless liberty of 
worship were granted they would not be responsible “if it shall chance that 
abuses be violently reformed.” 4° In that month they sent word to Knox that they 
would protect him if he returned. 

He took his time, but on May 2, 1559, he reached Edinburgh. On May 3 he 
preached at Perth the sermon that let loose the revolution. It was a sermon, he 
tells us, “vehement against idolatry”; it explained “what idolatry and what 
abomination was in the Mass,” and “what commandment God had given for the 
destruction of the monuments thereof.” 4! The “rascal multitude,” as he 
describes it, got out of hand. When a priest in a neighboring church tried to 
celebrate Mass a youth cried out: “This is intolerable, that when God by His 
Word hath plainly damned idolatry, we shall stand to see it used in despite.” The 
priest, in Knox’s account, “gave the child a great blow, who in anger took up a 
stone, and casting at the priest, did hit the tabernacle and broke down an image; 
and immediately the whole multitude that were about cast stones, and put hands 
to the said tabernacle, and to all other monuments of idolatry.”42 The crowd 
poured into three monasteries, pillaged them, smashed the images, but allowed 
the friars to carry away whatever their shoulders could bear. “Within two days 
these three great places... were so destroyed that the walls only did remain.”43 

The Regent was between fires. Her brother, the Cardinal of Lorraine, advised 
her to imitate Mary Tudor and cut down the leading Protestants; while in and 
around Perth the victorious rebels were threatening to kill any priest who dared 
to say Mass.44 And on May 22 the Lords of the Congregation, now backed by 
their armed retainers, sent her an ominous ultimatum: 


To the Queen’s Grace Regent, all humble duty and obedience 
premised: As heretofore, with jeopardy of our lives, and yet with 
willing hearts, we have served the authority of Scotland and your 
Grace... so now with most dolorous minds we are constrained, by 
unjust tyranny proposed against us, to declare unto your Grace, that 
except this cruelty be stayed by your wisdom, we will be compelled to 
take the sword of just defense against all that shall pursue us for the 
matter of religion .... This cruel, unjust, and most tyrannical murder 
intended against towns and multitudes was, and is, the only cause of 
our revolt against our accustomed obedience, which, in God’s 
presence, we faithfully promise to our Sovereign Mistress [Mary 
Queen of Scots], to her husband, and unto your Grace Regent; 
provided that our consciences may live in that peace and liberty which 
Christ Jesus hath purchased unto us by His blood .... Your Grace’s 


obedient subjects in all things not repugnant to God.—The Faithful 
Congregation of Jesus Christ in Scotland.4° 


At the same time the Congregation dispatched an appeal to the nobles to support 
the revolt; and another public letter warned “the generation of Antichrist, the 
pestilent prelates and their shavelings .... that if ye proceed in this your malicious 
cruelty ye shall be treated, wheresoever ye shall be apprehended, as murderers 
and open enemies of God .... Contract of peace shall never be made until ye 
desist from your open idolatry and cruel persecution of God’s children.” 46 

Regent Mary entered Perth with what troops she could muster. But the friends 
of the Congregation gathered in armed array, and Mary, perceiving that she 
could not overcome them, signed a truce (May 29, 1559). Knox retired to St. 
Andrews, and, over archiepiscopal prohibitions, preached in the parish church 
against idolatry (June 11-14). Moved by his fervor, his hearers removed “all 
monuments of idolatry” from the churches of the city, and burned these images 
before the eyes of the Catholic clergy.4” The archbishop fled to Perth; but the 
forces of the Congregation, claiming that Mary had violated the truce by using 
French funds to pay her Scottish troops, attacked and captured that citadel (June 
25). On the twenty-eighth they sacked and burned the abbey of Scone. If we may 
believe the sometimes imaginative Knox, a “poor aged matron,” watching the 
conflagration, said: “Now I see and understand that God’s judgments are just. 
Since my remembrance this place hath been nothing else but a den of 
whoremongers. It is incredible... how many wives have been adulterated, and 
virgins deflowered, by the filthy beasts that have been fostered in this den, but 
especially by that wicked man .. . the bishop.” 48 

Mary of Lorraine, now so seriously ill that she momentarily expected death, 
fled to Leith, and tried to delay the victorious Protestants with negotiations until 
aid might come from France. The Congregation outplayed her by winning 
support from Elizabeth of England. Knox wrote the Queen a letter assuring her 
that she had not been included in his trumpet blast against female sovereigns. 
William Cecil, Elizabeth’s first minister, advised her to help the Scottish 
revolution as a move toward bringing Scotland into political dependence upon 
England; this, he felt, was a legitimate protection against Mary Stuart, who, on 
becoming Queen of France (1559), had claimed also the throne of England on 
the ground that Elizabeth was a bastard usurper. Soon an English fleet in the 
Firth of Forth blocked any landing of French aid for the Regent, and an English 
army joined the Congregation’s forces in attacking Leith. Mary of Lorraine 
retired to the castle of Edinburgh, and—having kissed her retinue one by one— 


died (June 10, 1560). She was a good woman cast for the wrong part in an 
inescapable tragedy. 

Her last defenders, blockaded and starving, surrendered. On July 6, 1560, the 
representatives of the Congregation, of Mary Stuart, France, and England, signed 
the Treaty of Edinburgh, whose articles were to enter deeply into the later 
conflict between Mary and Elizabeth. All foreign troops except 120 French were 
to leave Scotland; Mary Stuart and Francis II relinquished claim to the English 
crown; Mary was acknowledged Queen of Scotland, but she was never to make 
war or peace without the consent of the Estates; these were to name five of the 
twelve men in her privy council; no foreigner or clergyman was to hold high 
office; and a general amnesty was to be declared, with exceptions to be specified 
by the Estates. It was a humiliating peace for the absent Queen, and a remarkable 
and almost bloodless triumph for the Congregation. 

The Parliament that met on August 1, 1560, accepted, with only eight 
dissenting votes, a Confession of Faith drawn up by Knox and his aides and 
softened in some clauses by Maitland of Lethington. As still the official creed of 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, some major articles should be 
commemorated: 


I. We confess and acknowledge one only God... in three persons. 

II. We confess and acknowledge this our God to have created man 
(to wit, our first father Adam), of whom also God formed the woman 
in His own image... so that in the whole nature of man could be noted 
no imperfection. From which honor and perfection man and woman 
did both fall, the woman being deceived by the serpent, and man 
obeying to the voice of the woman..... 

III. By which transgression, commonly called Original Sin, was the 
image of God utterly defiled in man; and he and his posterity of nature 
became enemies to God, slaves to Satan, and servants to sin; in 
samekill that death everlasting has had, and shall have, power and 
dominion over all that has not been, are not, or shall not be regenerate 
from above; which regeneration is wrought by the Holy Ghost, 
working in the hearts of the elect of God an assured faith in the 
promise of God... by which faith they apprehend Christ Jesus..... 

VIII. That same eternal God and Father... of mere mercy elected us 
in Christ Jesus... before the foundation of the world... 

XVI. We most earnestly believe that from the beginning there has 
been, now is, and to the end of the world shall be, a Church, that is to 
Say, a company and multitude of men chosen by God, who rightly 


worship and embrace Him by true faith in Christ Jesus .... out of which 
Church there is neither life nor eternal felicity. And therefore we 
utterly abhor the blasphemy of those that affirm that men which live 
accordingly to equity and justice shall be saved, what religion soever 
they have professed..... 

XXI..... We acknowledge .... two chief sacraments only .... Baptism 
and the Supper.... Not that we imagine any transubstantiation of bread 
into God’s natural body .... but, by the operation of the Holy Ghost.. . 
we believe that the Faithful, in the right use of the Lord’s Table, so do 
eat the body, and drink the blood, of the Lord Jesus..... 

XXIV. We confess and acknowledge empires, kingdoms, 
dominions, and cities to be... ordained by God.... To kings, princes, 
and magistrates .... chiefly and most principally the conservation and 
purgation of the Religion appertains; so that not only are they 
appointed for civil policy, but also for maintenance of the true 
Religion, and for suppressing of idolatry and _ superstition 
whatsoever.... .49 


Pursuant to this Confession the Scottish Reformation Parliament repudiated 
the jurisdiction of the pope, made the Reformed creed and ritual compulsory, 
and forbade celebration of the Mass on pain of corporal punishment and 
confiscation of goods for the first offense, exile for the second, death for the 
third. But as the nobles who controlled the Parliament wanted land rather than 
blood, and did not take the Calvinist theology literally, the persecution of those 
Scots who still remained Catholic was kept comparatively mild, and never came 
to corporal punishment. Now that the nobles were allowed to reject purgatory as 
a myth, they claimed to have been cheated in some part of their patrimony by 
ancestral donations of land or money to pay priests to say Masses for the dead, 
who, on the new theology, were irrevocably saved or damned before the creation 
of the world. So the appropriation of ecclesiastical property could be pleasantly 
phrased as the restoration of stolen goods. Most of the Scottish monasteries were 
closed, and their wealth was taken by the nobles. At first no provision was made 
by the government for the Calvinist ministers; these had been used as ideological 
aides in the revolution, but the nobles had now lost interest in theology. Knox 
and his fellow preachers, who had risked and sacrificed so much for the new 
order, had expected the property of the Church to be applied to the support of the 
Kirk and its clergy. They petitioned Parliament for such an arrangement; they 
received no reply, but were finally allotted a sixth of the spoils. Finding this 


inadequate, they turned against the grasping aristocracy, and began the historic 
alliance of Scottish Presbyterianism with democracy. 

Of all the Reformations, the Scottish shed the least blood, and was the most 
permanent. The Catholics suffered silently; their bishops fled; mos parish priests 
accepted the change as no worse than episcopal exactions and visitations. Rural 
districts lost their wayside crosses, ancient shrines of pilgrimage were deserted, 
the saints no longer provided easeful holydays. Many spirits must have mourned 
and idealized the past, many must have waited hopefully for the coming of their 
young queen from France. Much had been lost that had been gay and beautiful, 
much that had been brutal and merciless and insincere; much was to come that 
would be hard and dour. But the change had to be. When the recriminations died 
down, and men adjusted themselves to the new order, it would be a boon that 
some likeness of faith joined with converging lines of royalty to end the bitter 
wars between Scots and Englishmen. Soon the weaker nation would give the 
stronger land a king, and Britain would be one. 


I. “By idolatry,” Knox wrote in 1560, “we understand the Mass, invocation of saints, adoration of images, 
and the keeping and retaining of the same, and all honoring of God not contained in His Holy Word.” 35 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
The Migrations of Reform 
1517-60 


I. THE SCANDINAVIAN SCENE: 1470-1523 


Tue piety of the people had by 1500 made the Church the economic master of 
Scandinavia. In Denmark half the soil was owned by the Church, and was tilled 
by tenants verging on serfdom.! Copenhagen itself was an ecclesiastical fief. 
Clergy and nobility were exempt from land taxes: the nobles because they served 
at their own expense in war, the clergy because they organized worship, morals, 
education, and charity. The universities at Copenhagen and Uppsala were of 
course in ecclesiastical hands. The Church required a tenth, annually, of all 
nonecclesiastical produce or income; it exacted a small fee for every building 
raised, every child born, every couple married, every corpse interred; it claimed 
a day of gratis labor from every peasant yearly; and no one could inherit 
property without making a contribution to the Church as the probate court of 
wills.2. These imposts were defended as financing the ministrations of the 
Church, but complaints rose that too much of the proceeds went to maintain 
bishops in regal splendor. The merchants of Denmark, harassed by Hanseatic 
dominance in the North and Baltic seas, chafed at the additional competition of 
nobles and clergy who directly exported, often in their own ships, the surplus 
product of their estates. In Scandinavia, as elsewhere, nobles hankered after 
ecclesiastical lands. And there, as elsewhere, nationalism conflicted with the 
supemational Church. 

In all three countries the Church supported the Scandinavian Union of 
Calmar, which Christian I of Denmark had renewed (1457). But in Sweden a 
National party of burghers and peasants rejected the Union as in effect a Danish 
supremacy, and proclaimed Sten Sture the Younger regent of an independent 
nation (1512). Archbishop Gustav Trolle of Uppsala—then the capital of 
Sweden—defended the Union; Sten Sture the Younger deposed him; Pope Leo 
X ordered him reinstated; Sture refused; Leo interdicted religious services in 
Sweden, and commissioned Christian II of Denmark to invade Sweden and 
punish the Regent. Christian’s first attempt failed; he had to sign a truce; but he 
carried back with him to Copenhagen (January 18, 1520) several hostages as 
pledges for Swedish adherence to the truce; one of these hostages was Gustavus 


Vasa. In a second expedition Christian won a decisive victory, and Sture died of 
wounds received in battle. His widow improvised an army, which held 
Stockholm for five months against Danish siege; finally she surrendered on the 
promise, by Christian’s general, of a general amnesty. On November 4 Christian 
was crowned King of Sweden by the restored and triumphant Trolle. 

On November 7 the leading Swedes who had supported Sture were 
summoned to the presence of the King in the citadel of Stockholm. A 
representative of Trolle accused them of major crimes in having deposed the 
Archbishop and having destroyed his castle, and he called upon the King to 
revenge these wrongs. Despite the amnesty seventy leading Swedes were 
condemned to death. On November 8 they were beheaded in the Grand Square; 
on November 9 several others were arrested and executed; some spectators who 
expressed sympathy were added to the slaughter; and the property of the dead 
was confiscated to the King. All Sweden cried out with horror. The Union of 
Calmar, men said, was drowned in this “Stockholm Bath of Blood,” and the 
Church suffered severely in public esteem for having initiated the massacre. 
Christian had thought to make his rule secure by destroying the brains of the 
National party. In reality he had cleared a way to the throne for the young 
hostage who was to make Sweden free. 

His name was Gustavus Eriksson, but posterity called him also Vasa, from 
the bundle (Swedish vasa, Latin fascis) of sticks that appeared in his family’s 
coat of arms. At thirteen he was sent to study at Uppsala; at twenty he was called 
to the court of Sture the Younger, who had married a half-sister of Gustavus’s 
mother; and there he received further instruction from the prime minister, Bishop 
Hemming Gad. In 1519 he escaped from surveillance in Denmark, made his way 
to Ltibeck, persuaded its senate (always hostile to Denmark) to lend him money 
and a ship, and regained his native shores (May 31, 1520). For months he 
wandered in disguise, or hid in obscure villages. In November news reached him 
that nearly a hundred Swedish patriots, including his father, had been 
slaughtered in Stockholm. He mounted the swiftest horse he could find, and rode 
north to his own province of Dalecarlia, resolved to organize there, from the 
hardy yeomanry, the beginnings of an army that might free Sweden from the 
Danes. 

His life was now an epic worthy of Homeric song. Traveling icy roads, he 
sought rest at the home of a former schoolmate. This friend gave him every 
hospitality, and then went off to notify the pro-Danish police that the escaped 
hostage could now be caught; but the wife warned Gustavus to flee. Riding 
onward twenty miles, he found asylum with a priest, who hid him for a week. 
Moving thirty miles farther, he tried to rouse the town of Rattvik to revolt; but its 


people had not yet heard, and would not believe, the story of the Bath of Blood. 
Vasa rode over frozen meadows twenty-five miles north to Mora, and again 
pleaded for a revolutionary uprising, but the peasants listened in skeptical 
apathy. Friendless and for a moment hopeless, Gustavus turned his horse to the 
west, resigned to seeking asylum in Norway. Before he reached the frontier a 
messenger from Mora overtook him, and begged him to come back, pledging 
that now he would be heard with a spirit as hot as his own. The peasants had at 
last heard of the horror in Stockholm; moreover, it was rumored that the King 
was planning to journey through Sweden, and had ordered gallows to be set up 
in every major town. New taxes were to be imposed upon a people already 
struggling for life against the greed of masters and the tyranny of the elements. 
When Gustavus spoke again to the citizens of Mora they gave him a bodyguard 
of sixteen highlanders, and vowed to arm themselves, discipline themselves, and 
follow wherever he led them against the Danes. 

They knew no weapons yet but bows and arrows and axes. Vasa taught them 
to make javelins and pikes with iron heads. He trained them with all the ardor of 
a youth inspired by love of country and power. So inspired, they captured 
Vesteres, then Uppsala; once more Archbishop Trolle fled. Patiently, resolutely, 
the growing army won province after province from the Danish garrisons. 
Christian IT could not come to lead his forces in person, for in his own country 
he was confronted by civil strife, but his navy repeatedly raided Swedish shores. 
Gustavus dispatched emissaries to Liibeck to ask for ships of war. For a large 
promised sum the merchant city equipped ten vessels, which diverted the 
energies of the Danish fleet. On June 7, 1523, the victorious revolutionaries, in a 
new Riksraad, named their leader King Gustavus I; on June 20 Stockholm 
surrendered to him, and thereafter Vasa made it his capital. Meanwhile Christian 
II had been deposed in Denmark, and Frederick I, his successor, renounced all 
Danish claims to sovereignty over Sweden. The Union of Calmar (1397-1523) 
came to an end; the Vasa dynasty began. 


Il. THE SWEDISH REFORMATION 


Gustavus was still a youth of twenty-seven. He was not as tall as we expect 
men of the north to be, but he had a Viking’s vigor of body, his round face was 
ruddy with health, and his long yellow beard gave him a dignity befitting his 
royalty rather than his age. His morals were excellent for a king, and even the 
Church that he was soon to reject could not impugn his piety. He devoted 


himself to the tasks of government with an impatient energy that sometimes 
slipped into violence or tyranny, but the condition of Sweden at his accession 
almost justified his temper and autocracy. In the chaos of war thousands of 
peasants had left their farms unsown, miners had abandoned their pits, the cities 
were devastated with conflict, the currency was debased, the national treasury 
was bankrupt, the executive brains of the country had been spilled out in the 
“Bath.” The surviving feudal barons considered Gustavus an upstart, and looked 
down their noses at his assumption of power. Conspiracies were formed to 
depose him; he put them down with a strong arm. Finland, which had been part 
of Sweden, was still in Danish hands, and Séren Norby, the Danish admiral, held 
the strategic island of Gotland. Liibeck clamored for the repayment of its loans. 

The first need of a government is money paid, or promised, to the armed 
forces that protect it, then to the officials that administer it. But in Vasa’s 
Sweden taxes cost almost as much to collect as they brought in, for those who 
alone could pay them were strong enough to resist. Gustavus stooped to the 
desperate expediency of again debasing the coinage, but the bad coins soon fell 
to their actual value, and the state’s finances were worse than before. Only one 
group in Sweden was still rich—the clergy. Gustavus turned to them for aid, 
thinking it just that the wealth of the Church should alleviate the poverty of the 
people and the government. In 1523 he wrote to Bishop Hans Brask of 
Link6ping for a donation of 5,000 guilders to the state. The Bishop protested and 
yielded. To the churches and monasteries of Sweden Vasa sent an urgent request 
that all money and precious metal not indispensable to the continuance of their 
services should be remitted to the government as a loan; and he published a list 
of the amounts he expected from each source. The response was not what he had 
hoped for, and he began to wonder whether it would not be wise to do as the 
Lutheran princes of Germany were doing—confiscate the wealth of the Church 
to the needs of the state. He had not forgotten that most of the higher clergy had 
opposed the revolution, and had buttressed the rule of Christian IT in Sweden. 

In 1519 Olaus Petri, son of a Swedish ironmaster, returned from several years 
of study in Wittenberg. As deacon of the cathedral school at Strangndrs he 
permitted himself some heresies—that purgatory was a myth, that prayers should 
be addressed, and confession should be made, only to God, and that the 
preaching of the Gospel was better than the ritual of the Mass. The writings of 
Luther began to circulate in Sweden. Brask importuned Vasa to forbid their sale; 
the King replied that “Luther’s teachings have not been found by impartial 
judges to be false.” 3 Perhaps he thought it politic to keep a heretic in reserve as 
a bargaining point with the Church. 


Matters grew livelier when Pope Adrian VI refused to confirm his own legate, 
Johannes Magnus, as Archbishop of Uppsala, and proposed to restore Gustav 
Trolle, enemy of the revolution. Vasa sent to the Curia a letter that would then 
(1523) have shocked, and would later have delighted, Henry VIII: 


If our Most Holy Father has any care for the peace of our country, 
we Shall be pleased to have him confirm the election of his legate... 
and we shall comply with the Pope’s wishes as to a reformation of the 
Church and religion. But if His Holiness, against our honor and the 
peace of our subjects, sides with the crime-stained partisans of 
Archbishop Trolle, we shall allow his legate to return to Rome, and 
shall govern the Church in this country with the authority which we 
have as king. 


Adrian’s death, and the absorption of Clement VII with Luther, Charles V, 
and Francis I left Vasa free to advance the Swedish Reformation. He appointed 
Olaus Petri to the church of St. Nicholas at Stockholm; he made Olaus’s brother 
Laurentius professor of theology at Uppsala, and raised a third reformer, 
Laurentius Andreae, to be archdeacon of the cathedral. In the chapter house of 
the cathedral, under the presidency of the King, Olaus Petri defended 
Lutheranism in debate with Peter Galle (December 27, 1524). Vasa judged 
Olaus victor, and was not disturbed when Olaus, four months before Luther’s 
marriage, took a wife (1525). Bishop Brask, however, was shocked by this 
violation of clerical celibacy, and demanded that the King should place Petri 
under the ban. Gustavus replied that Olaus should be punished if he had done 
wrong, but “it would seem surprising if that should be the effect of marriage (a 
ceremony not forbidden by God), and yet for debauchery, and other sins that are 
forbidden, one should not fall under the ban.”4 Instead of outlawing Petri he 
commissioned him and his brother to translate the Bible into Swedish. As in 
many other countries the vernacular version helped to form the national 
language, and to transform the national religion. 

Gustavus, like most rulers, considered any measure moral that strengthened 
his country or his throne. He saw to it that bishops pliable to his plans should be 
promoted to Swedish sees. He found irresistible reasons for appropriating, 
gradatim, monastic lands; and as he shared the spoils with the nobles, he 
explained that he was merely returning to laymen what their ancestors had been 
wheedled into giving to the Church. Pope Clement VII complained that Swedish 
priests married, gave communion in bread and wine, neglected the sacrament of 
extreme unction, and altered the ritual of the Mass; and he appealed to the King 


to remain faithful to the Church. But Gustavus had gone too far to come back; 
orthodoxy would have ruined his treasury. At the Diet of Vesteres (1527) he 
openly declared for the Reformation. 

It was an historic meeting in both its constitution and its results. Four bishops, 
four canons, fifteen members of the Riksraad, 129 nobles, thirty-two burgesses, 
fourteen deputies of the miners, 104 representatives of the peasantry—this was 
one of the broadest-based national assemblies of the sixteenth century. The 
King’s chancellor laid a revolutionary proposal before the Diet: the state, he 
said, was so impoverished that it could not function for the good of the people; 
the Swedish Church was so rich that it could transfer much of its wealth to the 
government and yet have enough left to fulfill all its tasks. Bishop Brask, 
fighting to the last for his own ideals and realty, declared that the Pope had 
commanded the clergy to defend their property. The Diet voted in favor of 
obeying the Pope. Gustavus, staking everything on one throw, announced that if 
this was the sentiment of the Diet and the nation he would resign and leave 
Sweden. For three days the assembly debated. The burghers and the deputies of 
the peasants came over to the side of the King; the nobles had good cause for 
moving in the same direction; finally the Diet, convinced that Vasa was more 
valuable to Sweden than any pope, agreed to the royal wishes. In the Recess or 
conclusions of Vesteres the monasteries were made fiefs of the King, though the 
monks were allowed to use them; all property granted by nobles to the Church 
since 1454 was to be returned to the donors’ heirs; the bishops were to surrender 
their castles to the Crown; no bishop was to seek papal confirmation; the clergy 
were to yield to the state all income not needed for their services; auricular 
confession was ended, and all sermons were to be based exclusively on the 
Bible. In Sweden, even more decisively than elsewhere, the Reformation was the 
nationalization of religion, the triumph of the state over the Church. 

Vasa survived this crisis for thirty-three years, and remained to the end a 
forceful but beneficent autocrat. He was convinced that only a centralized 
authority could reorganize Sweden into order and prosperity, that in so complex 
a task he could not stop at every step to consult a deliberative assembly. Under 
his encouragement and regulation the mines of the north poured their iron into 
the sinews of Sweden; industry expanded; commercial treaties with England, 
France, Denmark, and Russia found markets for Swedish goods, brought into 
Sweden the products of a dozen lands, and gave new refinement and confidence 
to a civilization that before him had been arrested in rural and illiterate 
simplicity. Sweden flourished now as never before. 

Gustavus engaged in several wars, suppressed four rebellions, and took in 
succession three wives. The first bore him the future Eric XIV; the second gave 


him five sons and five daughters; the third, who was sixteen when he, fifty-six, 
married her, outlived him by sixty years. He induced the Rigsraad to accept his 
sons as heirs to the throne, and to establish hereditary succession in the male line 
as a rule for Swedish royalty. Sweden forgave his dictatorship, because it 
understood that order is the parent, not the child, of liberty. When he died 
(September 29, 1560), after a reign of thirty-seven years, he was buried in 
Uppsala Cathedral with fond and lavish ceremony. He had not given his people 
the personal freedom for which they seem so peculiarly fitted, but he had given 
them collective freedom from foreign domination in religion or government; and 
he had created the conditions under which his nation could mature in economy, 
literature, and art. He was the father of modern Sweden. 


Il. THE DANISH REFORMATION 


Christian II of Denmark (r. 1513-23) was as colorful a character as the 
Gustavus Vasa who defeated him in Sweden. Forced by the barons to sign 
humiliating “capitulations” as the price of his election, he surrounded himself 
with middle-class advisers, ignored the Rigsraad of highborn magnates, and took 
as his chief counselor the mother of his beautiful Dutch mistress. This privy 
council must have had some ability and spirit, for Christian’s domestic policy 
was as constructive as his foreign adventures were futile. He labored assiduously 
in administration, reformed the government of the cities, revised the laws, put 
down piracy, improved the roads, began a public postal system, abolished the 
worst evils of serfdom, ended the death penalty for witchcraft, organized poor 
relief, opened schools for the poor, made education compulsory, and developed 
the University of Copenhagen into a light and haven of learning. He incurred the 
enmity of Liibeck by restricting the power of the Hanse; he encouraged and 
protected Danish trade; and he put an end to the barbarous custom by which 
maritime villagers had been privileged to plunder all ships wrecked on their 
shores. 

In 1517 Leo X sent Giovanni Arcimboldo to Denmark to offer indulgences. 
Paul Helgesen, a Carmelite monk, denounced what seemed to him the sale of 
these indulgences; and in this he anticipated Luther’s Theses.° Legate and King 
quarreled over the division of the proceeds; Arcimboldo decamped to Liibeck 
with a part, Christian confiscated the rest. Finding excellent reasons for 
Protestantism in the real abuses and available wealth of the Church, Christian 
brought Helgesen to a post in the University of Copenhagen, where, for a time, 


this eloquent Danish Erasmus led the movement for reform. When Helgesen 
turned cautious, Christian asked Elector Frederick the Wise of Saxony to send 
him Luther himself, or-at least some theologian of Luther’s school. Carlstadt 
came, but did not stay long. Christian issued some reform legislation: no one 
was to be ordained without having studied sufficiently to expound the Gospel in 
Danish; the clergy could not legally own property or receive bequests unless 
they married; bishops were bidden to moderate their luxury; ecclesiastical courts 
lost jurisdiction where property was involved; and a supreme court appointed by 
the King was to have final authority over ecclesiastical as well as civil affairs. 
However, when the Diet of Worms placed Luther under the Imperial ban 
Christian suspended his reforms, and Helgesen advised reconciliation with the 
Church. 

While these domestic policies were exciting his people, Christian lost the 
reins by his failures in foreign affairs. His cruelty in Sweden turned many Danes 
against him. Liibeck declared war on him for his attacks upon Hanseatic 
shipping. Nobles and clergy, alienated by high taxation and hostile legislation, 
ignored his summons to a national assembly, and proclaimed his uncle, Duke 
Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein, as the new king of Denmark. Christian fled to 
Flanders with his queen, the Protestant sister of Charles V; he made his peace 
with the Church, hoping to get a kingdom for a Mass; he was captured in a futile 
attempt to regain his throne, and for twenty-seven years he lived in the dungeons 
of S6nderborg with no companion but a half-wit Norwegian dwarf. The paths of 
glory led him with leisurely ignominy to the grave (1559). 

Frederick I found no happiness under his challenged crown. Nobles and 
clergy had accepted him on many conditions, one of which was that he would 
never allow a heretic to preach in Denmark. Helgesen, while continuing to 
criticize the shortcomings of the Church, now turned most of his passionate 
polemics against the Protestants, urging that gradual reform was better than 
turbulent revolution. But he could not stem the tide. Frederick’s son, Duke 
Christian, was already a Lutheran, and the King’s daughter, with his consent, 
had married Albrecht of Brandenburg, the Lutheran ex-head of the Teutonic 
Knights. In 1526 Frederick veered with the wind, and appointed as his chaplain 
Hans Tausen, who had studied under Luther. Tausen left his monastery, married, 
and openly advocated Lutheran ideas. Frederick found it convenient to order that 
episcopal confirmation fees should be paid to him, not to the pope. Lutheran 
preachers took courage and multiplied; the bishops asked for their expulsion; 
Frederick answered that he had no lordship over men’s souls, and was resolved 
to leave faith free—a most unusual proceeding. In 1524 a Darihi; translation of 
the New Testament appeared; in 1529 a much better version was published by 


Christian Pedersen, which immensely advanced the Protestant development. The 
people, eager to end tithe payments to the clergy, readily accepted the new 
theology; by 1530 the Lutherans dominated Copenhagen and Viborg. In that 
year, at the Diet of Copenhagen, a public debate was held between Catholic and 
Protestant leaders; both King and people gave the victory to the Protestants; and 
the Confession of Faith presented there by Hans Tausen remained for a decade 
the official creed of the Danish Lutherans. 

Frederick’s death (1533) ushered in the final act of the Danish Reformation. 
The merchant princes of Denmark joined with their old enemies in Liibeck in an 
attempt to restore Christian II; Count Christopher of Oldenburg led the Liibeck 
forces and gave his name to the “Count’s War”; Copenhagen fell to him, and 
Liibeck dreamed of ruling all Denmark. But the burghers and peasants rallied to 
the standard of Frederick’s son Christian; their army defeated Oldenburg, and 
captured Copenhagen after a year’s siege (July 1536). All bishops were arrested, 
and were released only on promising to abide by the Protestant regime. The 
national assembly, in October 1536, formally established the Lutheran State 
Church, with Christian III as its supreme head. All episcopal and monastic 
properties were confiscated to the King, and the bishops lost all voice in the 
government. Norway and Iceland accepted Christian III and his legislation, and 
the triumph of Lutheranism in Scandinavia was complete (1554). 


IV. PROTESTANTISM IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Poland had her Golden Age under Sigismund I (1506-48) and his son 
Sigismund II (1548-72). Both were men of culture and spirit, discerning patrons 
of literature and art, and both gave to religious thought and worship a freedom 
which, though imperfect, made most other nations of Europe seem medieval by 
comparison. Sigismund I married the gay and talented Bona Sforza (1518), 
daughter of Duke Giangaleazzo of Milan; she brought to Cracow a retinue of 
Italian courtiers and scholars, and the King, instead of resenting them, welcomed 
them as a bridge to the Renaissance. A taste for luxury in ornate dress and rich 
furnishings took hold of the aristocracy, language and manners became more 
refined, letters and arts flourished, and Erasmus wrote (1523): “I congratulate 
this nation .... which now, in sciences, jurisprudence, morals, and religion, and in 
all that separates us from barbarism, is so flourishing that it can rival the first and 
most glorious of nations.” © Dominating her husband by her beauty, grace, and 
craft, Bona became queen in fact as well as in fashion. Her son Sigismund IT was 


a humanist, linguist, orator, and transvestite.” Wars marred these brilliant reigns, 
for Poland was involved with Sweden, Denmark, and Russia in a contest for 
control of the Baltic Sea and its ports. Poland lost Prussia, but she absorbed 
Mazovia, including Warsaw (1529), and Livonia, including Riga (1561). Poland 
was in this age a major European state. 

Meanwhile the Reformation filtered in from Germany and Switzerland. The 
freedom of worship guaranteed by the Polish Crown to its Greek Catholic 
subjects had habituated the nation to religious tolerance, and the century-long 
rebellion of Hussites and Utraquists in neighboring Bohemia had made Poland 
somewhat careless of distant papal authority. The bishops, nominated by the 
Kings, were cultured patriots, favoring Church reform with Erasmian caution, 
and generously supporting the humanist movement. This, however, did not allay 
the envy with which nobles and townsmen looked upon their property and 
revenues. Complaints grew of national wealth being drained off to Rome, of 
indulgences expensively absurd, of ecclesiastical simony, of costly litigation in 
episcopal courts. The szlachta, or lesser nobility, took particular offense at the 
exemption of the clergy from taxation, and the clerical collection of tithes from 
the nobles themselves. Probably for economic reasons some influential barons 
listened with sympathy to Lutheran criticism of the Church; and the semi- 
sovereignty of the individual feudal lords provided protection to local Protestant 
movements, much as the independence of the German princes made possible the 
revolt and shielding of Luther. In Danzig a monk championed Luther’s Theses, 
called for ecclesiastical reforms, and married an heiress (1518); another preacher 
followed the Lutheran vein so effectively that several congregations removed all 
religious images from their churches (1522); the city council released monks and 
nuns from their vows, and closed the monasteries (1525); by 1540 all Danzig 
pulpits were in Protestant hands. When some clergymen in Polish-Prussian 
Braunsberg introduced the Lutheran ritual, and the cathedral canons complained 
to their bishop, he replied that Luther based his views on the Bible, and that 
whoever felt able to refute them might undertake the task (1520).8 Sigismund I 
was prevailed upon to censor the press and forbid the importation of Lutheran 
literature; but his own secretary and Bona’s Franciscan confessor were secretly 
won to the forbidden creed; and in 1539 Calvin dedicated his Commentary on 
the Mass to the Crown Prince. 

When the Prince became Sigismund II both Lutheranism and Calvinism 
advanced rapidly. The Bible was translated into Polish, and the vernacular began 
to replace Latin in religious services. Prominent priests like Jan Laski announced 
their conversion to Protestantism. In 1548 the Bohemian Brethren, exiled from 
their own country, moved into Poland, and soon there were thirty conventicles of 


their sect in the land. The attempt of the Catholic clergy to indict some members 
of the szlachta for heresy, and to confiscate their property, led many minor 
nobles to rebel against the Church (1552). The national Diet of 1555 voted 
religious freedom for all faiths based on “the pure Word of God,” and legalized 
clerical marriage and communion in bread and wine. The Reform in Poland was 
now at its crest. 

The situation was complicated by the development, in Poland, of the strongest 
Unitarian movement in sixteenth-century Europe. As early as 1546 the 
antitrinitarian tentatives of Servetus were discussed in this Far East of Latin 
Christianity. Laelius Socinus visited Poland in 1551, and left a ferment of radical 
ideas; Giorgio Blandrata continued the campaign; and in 1561 the new group 
issued its confession of faith. Continuing the confusion of Servetus’s theology, 
they restricted full divinity to God the Father, but professed belief in the 
supernatural birth of Christ, His divine inspiration, miracles, resurrection, and 
ascension. They rejected the ideas of original sin and Christ’s atonement; they 
admitted baptism and communion as symbols only; and they taught that 
salvation depended above all upon a conscientious practice of Christ’s teachings. 
When the Calvinist synod of Cracow (1563) condemned these doctrines, the 
Unitarians formed their own separate church. The full flourishing of the sect 
came only with Laelius’s nephew Faustus Socinus, who reached Poland in 1579. 

The Catholic Church fought these developments with persecution, literature, 
and diplomacy. In 1539 the bishop of Cracow sent to the stake an eighty-year- 
old woman on the charge that she refused to worship the consecrated Host.9 
Stanislaus Hosius, Bishop of Kulm in Prussia, later Cardinal, carried on the 
counteroffensive with ability and zeal. He labored for ecclesiastical reform, but 
had no sympathy with Protestant theology or ritual. At his suggestion Lodovico 
Lippomano, Bishop of Verona, was sent to Poland as papal legate, and Giovanni 
Commendone, Bishop of Zante, was made papal nuncio at Cracow. They won 
Sigismund II to active support of the Church by stressing the divisions among 
the Protestants, and magnifying the difficulty of organizing the moral life of the 
nation on such inimical and fluctuating creeds. In 1564 Hosius and 
Commendone brought the Jesuits into Poland. These trained and devoted men 
secured strategic places in the educational system, caught the ear of pivotal 
personalities, and turned the Polish people back to the traditional faith. 


The Bohemians had been Protestants before Luther, and found little to terrify 
them in his ideas. A large German element on the border readily accepted the 
Reform; the Bohemian Brethren, numbering some 10 per cent of the 400,000 
population, were more Protestant than Luther; 60 per cent were Utraquists— 


Catholics who took the Eucharist in wine as well as bread, and ignored the 
protests of the popes.!° By 1560 Bohemia was two thirds Protestant; but in 1561 
Ferdinand introduced the Jesuits, and the tide turned back to the orthodox 
Catholic creed. 

The Reformation came to Hungary through German immigrants bearing the 
news of Luther—that one could defy the Church and the Empire and yet live. 
Hungarian peasants oppressed by a Church-supported feudalism viewed with 
some favor a Protestantism that might end ecclesiastical tithes and dues; feudal 
barons looked with grasping eyes upon vast Church properties whose products 
competed with their own; town laborers, infected with Utopia, saw in the Church 
the chief obstacle to their dream, and indulged in image-breaking ecstasies. The 
Church co-operated by persuading the government to make Protestantism a 
capital crime. In western Hungary King Ferdinand labored for a compromise, 
and wished to allow clerical marriage and communion in both forms. In eastern 
Hungary Protestantism spread freely under a Turkish rule scornfully indifferent 
to varieties of Christian belief. By 1550 it seemed that all Hungary would 
become Protestant. But Calvinism began then to compete with Lutheranism in 
Hungary; the Magyars, constitutionally anti-German, supported the Swiss style 
of Reform; and by 1558 the Calvinists were numerous enough to hold an 
impressive synod at Czenger. The rival focuses of reform tore the movement in 
two. Many officials or converts, seeking social stability or mental peace, 
returned to Catholicism; and in the seventeenth century the Jesuits, led by the 
son of a Calvinist, restored Hungary to the Catholic fold. 


V. CHARLES V AND THE NETHERLANDS 


In the Flanders of Charles’s maturity a thriving commerce was more than 
making up for sporadic industrial decline. Bruges and Ghent were depressed, but 
Brussels survived by being the Flemish capital, Louvain was brewing theology 
and beer, and Antwerp was becoming—would be by 1550—the richest, busiest 
city in Europe. To that hectic port on the broad and navigable Scheldt 
international trade and finance were drawn by low import and export dues, by 
the political connection with Spain, and by a bourse dedicated, its inscription 
said, ad usum mercatorum cuiusque gentis ac linguae—“to the use of merchants 
of every land and tongue.” 1! Business enterprise was here free from the guild 
restrictions and municipal protectionism that had kept medieval industry happily 
unprogressive. Here Italian bankers opened agencies, English “merchant 


adventurers” established a depot, the Fuggers centered their commercial 
activities, the Hanse built its lordly House of the Easterlings (1564). The harbor 
saw 500 ships enter or leave on any day, and 5,000 traders trafficked on the 
exchange. A bill on Antwerp was now the commonest form of international 
currency. In this period Antwerp gradually replaced Lisbon as the chief 
European port for the spice trade; cargoes sailing into Lisbon were bought afloat 
by Flemish agents there, and were sailed directly to Antwerp for distribution 
through northern Europe. “I was sad at the sight of Antwerp,” wrote a Venetian 
ambassador, “for I saw Venice surpassed”;!2 he was witnessing the historic 
transfer of commercial hegemony from the Mediterranean to the North Atlantic. 
Spurred on by this commerce, Flemish industry revived, even in Ghent; and the 
Lowlands provided Charles V with 1,500,000 livres ($ 37,500,000?) a year, half 
his total revenue.13 

He responded by giving Flanders and Holland reasonably good government 
except in religious liberty—a boon hardly conceived by his friends or his foes. 
His authority was constitutionally limited by his sworn pledge to observe the 
charters and local laws of the cities and provinces; by personal and domiciliary 
rights stoutly maintained by the burghers; by councils of state and finance, and a 
court of appeal, established as part of the central administration. Generally 
Charles ruled the Netherlands by indirection, through regents acceptable to the 
citizens: first his aunt, nurse, and tutor, Margaret of Austria, then his sister Mary, 
ex-queen of Hungary, both women of competence, humanity, and tact. But 
Charles became more imperious with more Empire. He stationed Spanish 
garrisons in the proud cities, and suppressed with severity any serious 
contravention of his international policies. When Ghent refused to vote the 
military funds demanded by him and granted by the other cities, Charles put 
down the revolt by a show of indisputable force, exacted the subsidy and an 
indemnity, abolished the traditional liberties of the municipality, and substituted 
Imperial appointees for the locally chosen government (1540).!4 But this was 
hardly typical. Despite such occasional harshness Charles remained popular with 
his Lowland subjects; he received credit for the political stability and social 
order that supported the economic prosperity; and when he announced his 
abdication nearly all citizens mourned.!5 

Accepting the current theory that national peace and strength required unity 
of religious belief, and fearing that Protestantism in the Netherlands would 
endanger his flank in his strife with France and Lutheran Germany, Charles fully 
supported the Church in prosecuting heresy in Flanders and Holland. The reform 
movement there was mild before Luther; after 1517 it entered as Lutheranism 
and Anabaptism from Germany, as Zwinglianism and Calvinism from 


Switzerland, Alsace, and France. Luther’s writings were soon translated into 
Dutch, and were expounded by ardent preachers in Antwerp, Ghent, Dordrecht, 
Utrecht, Zwolle, and The Hague. Dominican friars led a vivacious rebuttal; one 
said he wished he could fasten his teeth on Luther’s throat, and would not 
hesitate to go to the Lord’s Supper with that blood on his mouth.!6 The Emperor, 
still young, thought to stop the agitation by publishing (1521), at the Pope’s 
request, a “placard” forbidding the printing or reading of Luther’s works. In the 
same year he ordered the secular courts to enforce throughout the Netherlands 
the Edict of Worms against all proponents of Lutheran ideas. On July 1, 1523, 
Henry Voes and Johann Eck, two Augustinian friars, were sent to the stake at 
Brussels as the first Protestant martyrs in the Lowlands. Henry of Zutphen, 
friend and pupil of Luther’s, and prior of the Augustinian monastery at Antwerp, 
was imprisoned, escaped, was caught in Holstein, and was there burned (1524). 
These executions advertised the Reformers’ ideas. 

Despite censorship Luther’s translation of the New Testament was widely 
circulated, more fervently in Holland than in rich Flanders. A longing for the 
restoration of Christianity to its pristine simplicity generated a millenarian hope 
for the early return of Christ and the establishment of a New Jerusalem in which 
there would be no government, no marriage, and no property; and with these 
notions were mingled communistic theories of equality, mutual aid, and even 
“free love.” 17 Anabaptist groups formed at Antwerp, Maastricht, and 
Amsterdam. Melchior Hofmann came from Emden to Amsterdam in 1531, and 
in 1534 John of Leyden returned the visit by carrying the Anabaptist creed from 
Haarlem to Minster. In some Dutch towns it was estimated that two thirds of the 
population were Anabaptists; in Deventer even the burgomaster was converted 
to the cause. Fanned by famine, the movement became a social revolt. “In these 
provinces,” wrote a friend to Erasmus in 1534, “we are made extremely anxious 
by the Anabaptist conflagration, for it is mounting up like flames. There is 
hardly a spot or town where the torch of insurrection does not secretly glow.” 18 
Mary of Hungary, then Regent, warned the Emperor that the rebels planned to 
plunder all forms of property among the nobility, clergy, and mercantile 
aristocracy, and to distribute the spoils to every man according to his need.!9 In 
1535 John of Leyden sent emissaries to arrange a simultaneous uprising of 
Anabaptists at several Dutch centers. The rebels made heroic efforts; one group 
captured and fortified a monastery in West Friesland; the governor besieged 
them with heavy artillery; 800 died in a hopeless defense (1535). On May 11 
some armed Anabaptists stormed and captured the city hall of Amsterdam; the 
burghers dislodged them, and wreaked uoon the leaders the frightful vengeance 


of frightened men: tongues and hearts were torn from living bodies and flung 
into the faces of the dying or dead.2° 

Thinking the whole social structure challenged by a communistic revolution, 
Charles imported the Inquisition into the Netherlands, and gave its officials 
power to stamp out the movement, and all other heresies, at whatever cost to 
local liberties. Between 1521 and 1555 he issued placard after placard against 
social or religious dissent. The most violent of these (September 25, 1550) 
revealed the deterioration of the Emperor, and laid the foundations for the revolt 
of the Netherlands against his son. 


No one shall print, write, copy, keep, conceal, sell, buy, or give, in 
churches, streets, or other places, any book or writing made by Martin 
Luther, John Oecolampadius, Ulrich Zwingli, Martin Bucer, John 
Calvin, or other heretics reprobated by the Holy Church .... nor break 
or otherwise injure the images of the Holy Virgin or canonized saints 

.. nor hold conventicles, or illegal gatherings, or be present at any 
such in which the adherents of the above-mentioned heretics teach, 
baptize, and form conspiracies against the Holy Church and the 
general welfare.... . We forbid all lay persons to converse or dispute 
concerning the Holy Scriptures, openly or secretly... or to read, teach, 
or expound the Scriptures, unless they have duly studied theology, or 
have been approved by some renowned university... or to entertain any 
of the opinions of the above-mentioned heretics... on pain of being... 
punished as follows... the men [to be beheaded] with the sword, and 
the women to be buried alive, if they do not persist in their errors; if 
they persist in them they are to be executed with fire; all their property 
in both cases to be confiscated to the Crown..... 

We forbid all persons to lodge, entertain, furnish with food, fire, or 
clothing, or otherwise to favor, anyone holden or notoriously 
suspected of being a heretic; and anyone failing to denounce any such 
we ordain shall be liable to the above-mentioned punishments.... . All 
who know of any person tainted with heresy are required to denounce 
and give them up .... The informer, in case of conviction, shall be 
entitled to one half the property of the accused.... To the end that the 
judges and officers may have no reason—under pretext that the 
penalties are too great and heavy and only devised to terrify 
delinquents—to punish them less severely than they deserve, [we 
ordain] that the culprits really be punished by the penalties above 
declared; we forbid all judges to alter or moderate the penalties in any 


manner; we forbid anyone, of whatever condition, to ask of us, or of 
anyone having authority, to grant pardon to, or to present any petition 
in favor of, such heretics, exiles, or fugitives, on penalty of being 
declared forever incapable of civil or military office, and of being 
arbitrarily punished.2! 


In addition, any person entering the Low Countries was required to sign a pledge 
of loyalty to the full orthodox creed.22 

Through these desperate edicts the Netherlands were made a major 
battleground between the old and the new forms of Christianity. The Venetian 
ambassador at Charles’s court estimated in 1546 that 30,000 persons, nearly all 
Anabaptists, perished in this prolonged Imperial pogrom;2° a less excited 
estimate reduced the victims to 1,000.24 So far as the Dutch Anabaptists were 
concerned, the Caroline Inquisition succeeded; a remnant survived in Holland by 
adopting non-resistance; some fled to England, where they became active 
supporters of Protestantism under Edward VI and Elizabeth. The communistic 
movement in the Netherlands collapsed, frightened by prosecution and stifled by 
prosperity. 

But as the Anabaptists wave subsided, a stream of hunted Huguenots poured 
into the Lowlands from France, bringing the gospel of Calvin. The stern and 
theocratic fervor of the new heresy appealed to those who inherited the traditions 
of the mystics and the Brethren of the Common Life; and the Calvinist 
acceptance of work as a dignity instead of a curse, of wealth as a blessing instead 
of a crime, of republican institutions as more responsive than monarchy to the 
political ambitions of the business class, contained ingredients diversely 
welcome to many elements in the population. By 1555 there were Calvinist 
congregations in Ypres, Tournai, Valenciennes, Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp, 
and the movement was spreading into Holland. It was with Calvinism, not 
Lutheranism or Anabaptism, that Charles’s son would be locked, through a bitter 
generation, in the conflict that would break the Netherlands in two, liberate 
Holland from the Spanish domination, and make her one of the major homes and 
havens of the modern mind. 


In 1555 Charles V put aside all dreams except that of dying in sanctity. He 
relinquished his hope of either suppressing Protestantism in Germany and the 
Netherlands, or reconciling it with Catholicism at the Council of Trent. He 
abandoned his aspiration to lead Protestants and Catholics, Germans and French, 
in a magnificent march against Suleiman, Constantinople, and the Turkish threat 
to Christendom. His excesses in eating, drinking, and sex, his exhausting 


campaigns, the burdens of an office that bore the brunt of revolutionary change, 
had ruined his body, dulled his statesmanship, and broken his will. Suffering 
from ulcers at thirty-three, old at thirty-five, afflicted at forty-five with gout, 
asthma, indigestion, and stammering, he was now half his waking time in pain, 
and found it hard to sleep; often his difficulty in breathing kept him sitting 
upright all the night through. His fingers were so distorted with arthritis that he 
could hardly grasp the pen with which he signed the Peace of Crépy. When 
Coligny presented a letter from Henry II, Charles could hardly open it. “What 
think you of me, Sir Admiral?” he asked. “Am I not a fine knight to charge and 
break a lance, I who can only open a letter after so much trouble?” 25 Perhaps his 
occasional cruelty, and something of the savagery with which he attacked 
Protestantism in the Netherlands, came from the exhaustion of his patience by 
his pains. He ordered the amputation of the feet of captured German mercenaries 
who had fought for France, though his son, the future inexorable Philip II, 
begged mercy for them.26 He had mourned long and bitterly the death of his 
beloved wife Isabella (1539); but in time he allowed helpless maidens to be 
brought to his bed.27 

In the fall of 1555 he called a meeting of the States-General of the 
Netherlands for October 25, and summoned Philip to it from England. In the 
great tapestried hall of the dukes of Brabant at Brussels, where the Knights of 
the Golden Fleece were wont to hold their assemblies, the deputies, nobles, and 
magistrates of the seventeen provinces gathered within a guard of armed 
soldiery. Charles entered leaning on the shoulder of his son’s future enemy, 
William of Orange. Philip followed with the Regent Mary of Hungary; then 
Emmanuel Philibert of Savoy, and the Emperor’s councilors, and the Knights of 
the Fleece, and many other notables around whom the world once turned before 
forgetting them. When all had been seated Philibert rose and explained, too 
lengthily and vividly for Charles’s enjoyment, the medical, mental, and political 
reasons why the Emperor wished to abdicate his rule in the Netherlands to his 
son. Then Charles himself stood up, leaning again on the tall and handsome 
Prince of Orange, and spoke simply and to the point. He summarized his rise to 
successively wider powers, and the absorption of his life in government. He 
recalled that he had visited Germany nine times, Spain six, Italy seven, France 
four, England and Africa twice, and had made eleven voyages by sea. He 
continued: 


This is the fourth time that I am setting out hence for Spain.... . 
Nothing that I have ever experienced has given me so much pain... as 
that which I feel in parting from you today without leaving behind me 


that peace and quiet which I so much desired.... . But I am no longer 
able to attend to my affairs without great bodily fatigue and 
consequent detriment to the state.... . The cares which so great a 
responsibility involves, the extreme dejection which it causes, my 
health already ruined—all these leave me no longer the vigor 
necessary for governing.... In my present state I should have to render 
a serious account to God and man if I did not lay aside authority.... My 
son, King Philip, is of an age sufficiently advanced to be able to 
govern you, and he will be, I hope, a good prince to all my beloved 
subjects.... .28 


When Charles sank painfully into his chair the audience forgot his sins, his 
persecutions, and his defeats in pity for a man who for forty years had labored 
according to his lights under the heaviest obligations of the time. Many auditors 
wept. Philip was formally installed as ruler of the Netherlands, and took a 
solemn oath (as he would be later reminded) to observe all the laws and 
traditional rights of the provinces. Early in 1556 Charles surrendered to him the 
crown of Spain, with all its possessions in the Old World and the New. Charles 
reserved the Imperial title, hoping to transmit that too to his son; but Ferdinand 
protested, and in 1558 the Emperor resigned it to his brother. On September 
17,1556, Charles sailed from Flushing to Spain. 


VI. SPAIN: 1516-58 


1. The Revolt of the Comuneros: 1520-22 


It was a questionable boon for Spain that her King Charles I (1516-56) 
became the Emperor Charles V (1519-58). Born and reared in Flanders, he 
acquired Flemish ways and tastes, until in his final years the spirit of Spain 
conquered him. The King could be only a small part of the Emperor who had his 
hands full with the Reformation, the papacy, Suleiman, Barbarossa, and Francis 
I; the Spaniards complained that he gave them so little of his time and spent so 
much of their human and material resources on campaigns apparently foreign to 
Spanish interests. And how could an emperor sympathize with the communal 
institutions that had made Spain half a democracy before the coming of 
Ferdinand the Catholic, and that she so longed to restore? 


Charles’s first visit to his kingdom (1517) earned him no love. Though king 
for twenty months past, he still knew no Spanish. His curt dismissal of the 
devoted Ximenes shocked Spanish courtesy. He came surrounded by Flemings 
who thought Spain a barbarous country waiting to be milked; and the seventeen- 
year-old monarch appointed these leeches to the highest posts. The various 
provincial Cortes, dominated by the hidalgos or lower nobility, did not conceal 
their reluctance to accept so alien a king. The Cortes of Castile refused him the 
title, then grudgingly recognized him as co-ruler with his demented mother 
Juana; and it let him understand that he must learn Spanish, live in Spain, and 
name no more foreigners to office. Other Cortes laid down similar demands. 
Amid these humiliations Charles received the news that he had been elected 
emperor, and that Germany was summoning him to show himself and be 
crowned. When he asked the Cortes at Valladolid (then the capital) to finance 
the trip, he was rebuffed, and a public tumult threatened his life. Finally he 
secured the money from the Cortes of Corunna, and hurried off to Flanders. To 
make matters trebly perilous he sent corregidores to protect his interests in the 
cities, and left his former tutor, Cardinal Adrian of Utrecht, as regent of Spain. 

Now one after another of the Spanish municipalities rose in the “Revolt of the 
Comuneros” or commune members. They expelled the corregidores, murdered a 
few of the delegates who had voted funds to Charles, and leagued themselves in 
a Santa Comunidad pledged to control the King. Nobles, ecclesiastics, and 
burghers alike joined the movement, and organized at Avila (August 1520) the 
Santa Junta, or Holy Union, as a central government. They demanded that the 
Cortes should share with the royal council in choosing the regent, that no war 
should be made without the consent of the Cortes, and that the town should be 
ruled not by corregidores but by alcaldes or mayors chosen by the citizens.29 
Antonio de Acufia, Bishop of Zamora, openly advocated a republic, turned his 
clergy into revolutionary warriors, and gave the resources of his diocese to the 
revolt. Juan de Padilla, a Toledo noble, was made commander of the rebel 
forces. He led them to the capture of Tordesillas, took Juana la Loca as a 
hostage, and urged her to sign a document deposing Charles and naming herself 
queen. Wise in her madness, she refused. 

Adrian, having no soldiery strong enough to suppress the uprising, appealed 
to Charles to return, and frankly blamed the revolt on the King’s arbitrary and 
absentee government. Charles did not come, but either he or his councilors found 
a way to divide and conquer. The nobles were warned that the rebellion was a 
threat to the propertied classes as well as to the Crown. And indeed the working 
classes, long oppressed with fixed wages, forced labor, and prohibition of 
unions, had already seized power in several towns. In Valencia and its 


neighborhood a Germania or Brotherhood of guildsmen took the reins, and ruled 
the committees of workingmen. This proletarian dictatorship was unusually 
pious; it imposed upon the thousands of Moors who still remained in the 
province the choice of baptism or death; hundreds of the obstinate were killed.2° 
In Majorca the commons, whose masters had treated them as slaves, rose in 
arms, deposed the royal governor, and slew every noble who could not elude 
them. Many towns renounced their feudal ties and dues. In Madrid, Sigiienza, 
and Guadalajara the new municipal administration excluded all nobles and 
gentry from office; here and there aristocrats were slain; and the Junta assessed 
for taxation noble properties formerly exempt. Pillage became general; 
commoners burned the palaces of nobles, nobles massacred commoners. Class 
war spread through Spain 

The revolt destroyed itself by extending its aims beyond its powers. The 
nobles turned against it, raised their own forces, co-operated with those of the 
King, captured Valencia, and overthrew the proletarian government after days of 
mutual slaughter (1521). At the height of the crisis the rebel army divided into 
rival groups under Padilla and Don Pedro Giron; the Junta also split into hostile 
factions; and each province carried on its revolution without co-ordination with 
the rest. Girdn went over to the royalists, who recaptured Tordesillas and Juana. 
Padilla’s dwindling army was routed at Villalar, and he was put to death. When 
Charles returned to Spain (July 1522) with 4,000 German troops, victory had 
already been won by the nobles, and nobles and commoners had so weakened 
each other that he was able to subdue the municipalities and the guilds, tame the 
Cortes, and establish an almost absolute monarchy. The democratic movement 
was so completely suppressed that the Spanish commons remained cowed and 
obedient till the nineteenth century. Charles tempered his power with courtesy, 
surrounded himself with grandees, and learned to talk good Spanish; Spain was 
pleased when he remarked that Italian was the proper language to use to women, 
German to enemies, French to friends, Spanish to God.3! 


2. The Spanish Protestants 


Only one power could now challenge Charles in Spain—the Church. He was 
pro-Catholic but anti-papal. Like Ferdinand the Catholic he sought to make the 
Spanish Church independent of the popes, and he so far succeeded that during 
his rule ecclesiastical appointments and revenues were in his control, and were 
used to promote governmental policies. In Spain, as in France, no Reformation 
was needed to subordinate the Church to the state. Nonetheless, during the half 


of his reign that Charles spent in his kingdom, the fervor of Spanish orthodoxy 
so worked upon him that in his later years nothing (except the power of the 
Hapsburgs) seemed more important to him than the suppression of heresy. While 
the popes tried to moderate the Inquisition, Charles supported it till his death. He 
was convinced that heresy in the Netherlands was leading to chaos and civil war, 
and was resolved to circumvent such a development in Spain. 

The Spanish Inquisition abated its fury, but extended its jurisdiction, under 
Charles. It undertook the censorship of literature, had every bookstore ‘arched, 
and ordered bonfires of books charged with heresy. It investiated and punished 
sexual perversions. It instituted rules of limpieza (purity of blood), which closed 
all avenues of distinction to descendants of Conversos and to all who had ever 
been penanced by the tribunal. It looked upon mystics with a stern eye, for some 
of these claimed that their direct intercourse with God exempted them from 
attending church, and others gave their mystical ecstasies a suspiciously sexual 
flavor. The lay preacher Pedro Ruiz de Alcaraz announced that coitus was really 
union with God; and Friar Francisco Ortiz explained that when he lay with a 
pretty fellow mystic —even when he embraced her naked body—it was not a 
carnal sin but a spiritual delight.5° The Inquisition dealt leniently with these 
Alumbrados (Enlightened Ones), and kept its severest measures for the 
Protestants of Spain. 

As in northern Europe, an Erasmian skirmish preceded the Protestant battle. 
A few liberal churchmen applauded the humanist’s strictures on the faults of the 
clergy; but Ximenes and others had already reformed the more palpable abuses 
before the coming of Charles. Perhaps Lutheranism had seeped into Spain with 
Germans and Flemings in the royal entourage. A German was condemned by the 
Inquisition at Valencia in 1524 for avowing Lutheran sympathies; a Flemish 
painter was sentenced to life imprisonment in 1528 for questioning purgatory 
and indulgences. Francisco de San Roman, the first-known Spanish Lutheran, 
was burned at the stake in 1542, while fervent onlookers pierced him with their 
swords. Juan Diaz of Cuenca imbibed Calvinism at Geneva; his brother Alfonso 
rushed up from Italy to reconvert him to orthodoxy; failing, Alfonso had him 
killed (1546).34 At Seville a learned canon of the cathedral, Juan Gil or Egidio, 
was imprisoned for a year for preaching against image worship, prayer to the 
saints, and the efficacy of good works in earning salvation; after his death his 
bones were exhumed and burned. His fellow canon, Constantino Ponce de la 
Fuente, continued his propaganda, and died in the dungeons of the Inquisition. 
Fourteen of Constantino’s followers were burned, including four friars and three 
women; a large number were sentenced to diverse penalties; and the house in 
which they had met was razed to the ground. 


Another semi-Protestant group developed in Valladolid; and here influential 
nobles and high ecclesiastics were involved. They were betrayed to the 
Inquisition; nearly all were arrested and condemned; some, trying to leave Spain, 
were caught and brought back. Charles V, then in retirement at Yuste, 
recommended that no mercy be shown them, that the repentant should be 
beheaded, and the unrepentant burned. On Trinity Sunday, May 21, 1559, 
fourteen of the condemned were executed before a cheering crowd.2° All but one 
recanted, and were let off with beheading; Antonio de Herrezuelo, impenitent, 
was burned alive. His twenty-three-year-old wife, Leonor de Cisneros, repentant, 
was allowed life imprisonment. After ten years of confinement she retracted her 
recantation, proclaimed her heresy, and asked to be burned alive like her 
husband; her request was granted.36 Twenty-six more of the accused were 
displayed in an auto-da-fé on October 8, 1559, before a crowd of 200,000, 
presided over by Philip II. Two victims were bummed alive, ten were strangled. 

The most famous prey of the Inquisition in this period was Bartolomé de 
Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of Spain. As a Dominican friar he 
was active for many years in hounding heretics. Charles appointed him envoy to 
the Council of Trent, and sent him to England to attend the marriage of Philip 
and Queen Mary. When he was elected archbishop (1557) only his own vote 
kept the choice from being unanimous. But some of the “Protestants” arrested at 
Valladolid testified that Carranza had secretly sympathized with their views; he 
was found to have corresponded with the Spanish Italian reformer Juan de 
Valdés; and the influential theologian Melchior Cano accused him of upholding 
the Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith. He was arrested only two years 
after his elevation to the highest ecclesiastical dignity in Spain; we may judge 
from this the power of the Spanish Inquisition. For seventeen years he was kept 
in one prison or another while his life and writings were subjected to scrutiny at 
Toledo and Rome. Gregory XIII proclaimed him “vehemently suspected” of 
heresy, ordered him to abjure sixteen propositions, and suspended him for five 
years from the exercise of his office. Carranza accepted the sentence humbly, 
and tried to perform the penances assigned to him; but within five weeks, 
exhausted by imprisonment and humiliation, he died (1576). 

With him ended all danger of Protestantism in Spain. Between 1551 and 1600 
there were some 200 executions there for Protestant heresies—i.e., four per year. 
The temper of the people, formed by centuries of hatred for Moors and Jews, had 
congealed into an unshakable orthodoxy; Catholicism and patriotism had 
merged; and the Inquisition found it a simple matter to stamp out in a generation 
or two the passing Spanish adventure with independent thought. 


3. The Emperor Passes: 1556-58 


On September 28, .1556, Charles V made his final entry into Spain. At 
Burgos he dismissed with rewards most of those who had attended him, and took 
leave of his sisters, Mary of Hungary and Eleonora, widow of Francis I. They 
wished to share his monastic retreat, but the rules forbade it, and they took up 
their residence not too far from this brother whom they alone now seemed to 
love. After suffering many ceremonies en route, he reached the village of 
Juandilla in the valley of Plasencia, some 120 miles west of Madrid. There he 
tarried several months while workmen completed and furnished the 
accommodations that he had ordered in the monastery of Yuste (St. Justus), six 
miles away. When he made the last stage of his journey (February 3, 1557) it 
was not to a monastic cell but to a mansion spacious enough to house the more 
intimate of his fifty servitors. The monks rejoiced to have so distinguished a 
guest, but were chagrined to find that he had no intention of sharing their 
regimen. He ate and drank as abundantly as before—i.e., excessively. Sardine 
omelets, Estremadura sausages, eel pies, pickled partridges, fat capons, and 
rivers of wine and beer disappeared into the Imperial paunch; and his physicians 
were obliged to prescribe large quantities of senna and rhubarb to carry off the 
surplusage. 

Instead of reciting rosaries, litanies, and psalms, Charles read or dictated 
dispatches from or to his son, and offered him advice on every aspect of war, 
theology, and government. In his final year he became a merciless bigot; he 
recommended ferocious penalties to “cut out the root” of heresy, and he 
regretted that he had allowed Luther to escape him at Worms. He ordered that a 
hundred lashes should be laid upon any woman who should approach within two 
bowshots of the monastery walls.” He revised his will to provide that 30,000 
Masses should be said for the repose of his soul. We should not judge him from 
those senile days; some taint of insanity may have come down to him with his 
mother’s blood. 

In August 1558, his gout developed into a burning fever. This returned 
intermittently, and with rising intensity. For a month he was racked with all the 
pains of death before he was allowed to die (September 21, 1558). In 1574 Philip 
had the remains removed to the Escorial, where they lie under a stately 
monument. 


Charles V was the most impressive failure of his age, and even his virtues 
were sometimes unfortunate for mankind. He gave peace to Italy, but only after 
a decade of devastation, and by subjecting it and the papacy to Spain; and the 


Italian Renaissance withered under that somber mastery. He defeated and 
captured Francis, but he lost at Madrid a royal opportunity to make with him a 
treaty that could have saved all faces and a hundred thousand lives. He helped to 
turn back Suleiman at Vienna, and checked Barbarossa in the Mediterranean. He 
strengthened the Hapsburgs but weakened the Empire; he lost Lorraine and 
surrendered Burgundy. The princes of Germany frustrated his attempt to 
centralize authority there, and from his time the Holy Roman Empire was a 
decaying tissue waiting for Napoleon to pronounce it dead. He failed in his 
efforts to crush Protestantism in Germany, and his method of repressing it in the 
Netherlands left a tragic legacy to his son. He had found the German cities 
flourishing and free; he left them ailing under a reactionary feudalism. When he 
came to Germany it was alive with ideas and energy beyond any other nation in 
Europe; when he abdicated it was spiritually and intellectually exhausted, and 
would lie fallow for two centuries. In Germany and Italy his policies were a 
minor cause of decline, but in Spain it was chiefly his action that crushed 
municipal liberty and vigor. He might have saved England for the Church by 
persuading Catherine to yield to Henry’s need for an heir; instead he forced 
Clement into a ruinous vacillation. 

And yet it is our hindsight that sees his mistakes and their enormity; our 
historical sense can condone them as rooted in the limitations of his mental 
environment and in the harsh delusions of the age. He was the ablest statesman 
among his contemporaries, but only in the sense that he dealt courageously with 
the profoundest issues in their widest range. He was a great man dwarfed and 
shattered by the problems of his time. 

Two fundamental movements pervaded his long reign. The most fundamental 
was the growth of nationalism under centralized monarchies; in this he did not 
share. The most dramatic was a religious revolution rising out of national and 
territorial divisions and interests. Northern Germany and Scandinavia accepted 
Lutheranism; southern Germany, Switzerland, and the Lowlands divided into 
Protestant and Catholic sections; Scotland became Calvinist Presbyterian, 
England became Anglican Catholic or Calvinist Puritan. Ireland, France, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal remained loyal to a distant or chastened papacy. Yet amid 
that double fragmentation a subtle integration grew: the proudly independent 
States found themselves interdependent as never before, increasingly bound in 
one economic web, and forming a vast theater of interrelated politics, wars, law, 
literature, and art. The Europe that our youth knew was taking form. 


BOOK III 


THE STRANGERS IN THE GATE 


1300-1566 


CHAPTER XXIX 
The Unification of Russia 
1300-1584 


I. THE PEOPLE 


In 1300 Russia did not exist. The north belonged for the most part to three self- 
governed city-states: Novgorod, Viatka, Pskov. The western and southern 
provinces were dependencies of Lithuania. In the east the principalities of 
Moscow, Ryazan, Suzday, Nijni Novgorod, and Tver all claimed individual 
sovereignty, and were united only in common subjection to the Golden Horde. 

The Horde took its noun from Turkish ordu, camp, and its adjective from the 
domed tent, covered with cloth of gold, that had served as headquarters for Batu 
the Splendid, grandson of Ghengis Khan. Having conquered southern Russia and 
western Asia, these marauding Asiatics built their capital at Sarai on a branch of 
the lower Volga, and there received annual tribute from the Russian princes. The 
Horde was partly agricultural, partly nomad pastoral. The ruling families were 
Mongol, the rest were mostly Turks. The name Tatar came to the Horde from the 
Ta-ta tribes of the Gobi, who in the ninth century had started the Mongol 
avalanche toward the West. The chief results from the long subjection of Russia 
to the Horde were social: the autocracy of the Moscow dukes, the servile loyalty 
of the people to their princes, the low status of woman, the military, financial, 
and judicial organization of the Muscovite government on Tatar lines. The Tatar 
domination deferred for two centuries the attempt of Russia to become a 
European Occidental state. 

The Russian people faced the most arduous conditions with silent stoicism, 
except that amid their tribulations they found the courage to sing. Their enemies 
called them coarse, cruel, dishonest, cunning, and violent;! doubtless toil and 
trouble and a trying climate toughened them; but their patience, good humor, 
friendliness, and hospitality redeemed them—so much so that they were inclined 
to believe themselves, more humano, the salt of the earth. They were beaten into 
civilization by barbarous laws and frightful penalties; so, we are told, a wife who 
murdered her husband was buried alive up to the neck, sorcerers were burned 
alive in an iron cage, and counterfeiters had liquid metal poured down their 
throats.2 Like any people fighting cold, the Russians drank alcohol abundantly, 
sometimes to drunken stupor; even their food was seasoned to warm them. They 


enjoyed hot baths, and bathed more frequently than most Europeans. Religion 
bade women hide their tempting forms and hair, and branded them as Satan’s 
chosen instrument; yet they were equal with men before the law, and often 
joined in public pastimes or the dance—which was forbidden as a sin. The 
Russian Church preached a strict morality, and prohibited conjugal relations 
during Lent; presumably the severity of the code was a counterpoise to the 
tendency of the people to indulge excessively in almost the only pleasure left to 
them. Marriages were arranged by the parents, and came early; girls of twelve, 
boys of fourteen, were considered nubile. Wedding ceremonies were complex, 
with ancient symbolism and festivities; through all these the bride was required 
to keep a modest silence; her revenge was deferred. On the morrow she was 
expected to show to her husband’s mother the evidence that he had married a 
virgin. Usually the women of the household remained in an upper apartment or 
terem, away from the men; and the authority of the father was as absolute in the 
family as that of the czar in the state. 

Piety sublimated poverty into a preparation for paradise. Every house of any 
size had a room decorated with icons as a place of frequent prayer. A proper 
visitor, before saluting his hosts, saluted the icons first. Good women carried 
rosaries wherever they went. Prayers were recited as magic incantations; so, said 
the Domostroi—a famous manual of the sixteenth century—a certain prayer 
repeated 600 times a day for three years would cause the incamation, in the re- 
petitioner, of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.? But there were many 
beautiful features in this superstitious religion. On Easter morning people 
greeted one another with the joyful words, “Christ is risen.” In this hope death 
was in some measure eased; facing it, a decent man would pay his debts, relieve 
his debtors, free one or more of his bondmen, leave alms to the poor and the 
Church, and breathe his last in confident expectation of eternal life. 

The Russian Church stimulated this piety with architecture, murals, icons, 
powerful sermons, hypnotic ceremonies, and massive choral song that seemed to 
rise from the most mystical depths of the soul or the stomach. The Church was a 
vital organ of the state, and her services in teaching letters and morality, 
disciplining character, and buttressing social order were lavishly rewarded. 
Monasteries were numerous and immense. The Troitsa-Sergievskaya Lavra—the 
Monastery of the Trinity founded by St. Sergius in 1335—had amassed by 1600 
such extensive lands that over 100,000 peasants were needed for their 
cultivation. In return the monasteries distributed charity on a Russian scale; 
some fed 400 people daily; in a famine year the monastery at Volokolamsk fed 
7,000 in one day. Monks took a vow of chastity, but priests were obliged to 
marry. These “papas” were mostly illiterate, but that was not held against them 


by the people. The metropolitans of Moscow were in many cases the ablest, as 
well as the most learned, men of their generation, risking their silver to preserve 
the state, and guiding the princes toward national unity. St. Alexis was the 
virtual ruler of Russia during his tenure of the Muscovite see (1354—70). With all 
her faults—which may have been dictated by her tasks—the Russian Church in 
this formative age served as the supreme civilizing agent among a people 
brutalized by the hardships of life and the predatory nature of man. 

In 1448 the Russian Church, repudiating the merger of Greek with Roman 
Christianity at the Council of Florence, declared her independence of the 
Byzantine patriarch; and when, five years later, Constantinople fell to the Turks, 
Moscow became the metropolis of the Orthodox faith. “Know now,” wrote a 
fervent monk to a Grand Prince of Moscow about 1505, “that the sovereignty of 
all Christendom has been united in thine own. For the two Romes have fallen, 
but the third doth endure. A fourth there shall never be, for thy Christian empire 
shall last forever.” 4 

The Church was almost the sole patron of letters and the arts, and therefore 
their dictator. The best literature was unwritten. The songs of the people, passing 
from mouth to mouth, from generation to generation, celebrated their loves, 
weddings, sorrows, seasons, holydays, or deaths; and there were popular lays of 
cherished saints, ancient heroes, and legendary exploits, like those of Sadko the 
merchant of Novgorod. Blind men or cripples went from village to village 
singing such songs and lays and sacred chants. Written literature was nearly all 
monastic, and served religion. 

It was the monks who now brought icon painting to a finished art. Upon a 
small panel of wood, sometimes covered with cloth, they applied a glutinous 
coat; on this they drew their design; within this they laid their colors in tempera; 
they covered the painting with varnish, and enclosed it in a metal frame. The 
subjects were determined by ecclesiastical authority; the figures and features 
were derived from Byzantine models, and went back in continuous evolution 
through the mosaics of Constantinople to the paintings of Hellenistic Alexandria. 
The best icons from this age are the anonymous Christ Enthroned in the 
Cathedral of the Assumption in Moscow; the Entry of Christ into Jerusalem, 
from the school of Novgorod; and The Holy Trinity of the monk Andrei Rubliov 
in the Monastery of the Trinity. Rubliov and his teacher, Theophanes the Greek, 
painted frescoes, half Byzantine and half Byzantine El Greco, in Vladimir, 
Moscow, and Novgorod, but time has had its way with them. 

Every ruler signalized his splendor, and eased his conscience, by building or 
endowing a church or a monastery. Forms and motives from Armenia, Persia, 
India, Tibet, Mongolia, Italy, and Scandinavia joined with the predominant 


Byzantine heritage to mold Russian church architecture, with its picturesque 
multiplicity of units, its central gilded dome, its bulbous cupolas admirably 
designed to shed rain and snow. After the fall of Constantinople and the 
expulsion of the Tatars the dependence of Russia upon Byzantine and Oriental 
art subsided, and influences from the West entered to modify the Slavic style. In 
1472 Ivan III, hoping thereby to inherit the rights and titles of the Byzantine 
emperors, married Zoé Palaeologus, niece of the last ruler of the Eastern Empire. 
She had been brought up in Rome, and had imbibed something of the early 
Renaissance. She brought Greek scholars with her, and acquainted Ivan with 
Italian art. It may have been at her suggestion that he sent the first Russian 
mission to the West (1474), with instructions to secure Italian artists for 
Moscow. Ridolfo Fieravante of Bologna, called Aristotle because of the range of 
his abilities, accepted the invitation; and further Russian forays netted Pietro 
Solario, Alevisio Novi, and several other artists. It was these Italians who, with 
Russian aides and labor, rebuilt the Kremlin. 

Yuri Dolgoruki had founded Moscow (1156) by raising a wall around his 
villa, which was strategically situated at the confluence of two rivers; this 
fortress (kreml) was the first form of the Kremlin. In time the enclosure was 
enlarged, and churches and palaces rose within a massive wall of oak. Ivan III 
set himself to transform the entire ensemble. It was apparently Fieravante who 
(1475-79) reconstructed, in the Kremlin, the old Cathedral of the Assumption 
(Uspenskiy Sobor), where future czars were to be crowned; the design remained 
Byzantine, with Italian decoration. Architects from Pskov added, in the 
enclosure, the little Cathedral of the Annunciation (Blagovyeschenskiy Sobor, 
1484-89); and, again in the Kremlin, Alevisio raised the Cathedral of the 
Archangel (1505-09). Solario and others rewalled the circuit in pink brick 
(1485-1508), in the style of the Castello Sforzesco at Milan.> It was from this 
many-templed center of Russia, this overpowering union and concentration of 
secular and ecclesiastical authority, that the grand princes and the metropolitans 
of Moscow spread their rule over nobles, merchants, and peasants, and laid in 
blood and bones and piety the foundations of one of the mightiest empires in 
history. 


I. THE PRINCES OF MOSCOW 


Moscow remained an obscure village until Daniel Alexandrovitch, toward the 
end of the thirteenth century, extended its hinterland and made it a minor 


principality. Historical hindsight® attributes Moscow’s growth to its position on 
the navigable Moscow River, which was connected by short overland portage 
with the Volga on the east and the Oka, Don, and Dnieper on the south and west. 
Yuri Danielovitch—son of Daniel—Prince of Moscow, coveted the neighboring 
principality of Suzdal, with its relatively rich capital, Vladimir; Michael, Prince 
of Tver, coveted the same; Moscow and Tver fought for the prize; Moscow won; 
Michael was killed and canonized; Moscow grew. Yuri’s brother and successor, 
Ivan I, took the double title of Grand Prince of Moscow and Grand Duke of 
Vladimir. 

As collector of Russian tribute for the Tatar khan, Ivan I exacted more than he 
remitted, and prospered wickedly. His rapacity won him the nickname Kalita, 
Moneybag, but he gave the principalities thirteen years’ respite from Tatar raids. 
He died as a tonsured monk, censered with the odor of sanctity (1341). His son 
Simeon the Proud inherited his flair for taxgathering. Claiming authority over 
every province, he called himself Grand Prince of All the Russias, which did not 
prevent his dying of the plague (1353). Ivan II was a gentle and peaceable ruler, 
under whom Russia fell into fratricidal war. His son Dmitri had all requisite 
martial qualities; he defeated every rival, and defied the khan. In 1380 Khan 
Mamai assembled a horde of Tatars, Genoese mercenaries, and other flotsam, 
and advanced toward Moscow. Dmitri and his Russian allies met the horde at 
Kulikovo, near the Don, defeated it (1380), and won the cognomen Donskoi. 
Two years later the Tatars attacked again, with 100,000 men. The Russians, 
deceived and exhausted by victory, failed to raise a comparable force; the Tatars 
captured Moscow, massacred 24,000 of the population, and burned the city to 
the ground. Dmitri’s son Vasili I made peace with the Tatars, annexed Nijni 
Novgorod, and compelled Novgorod and Viatka to accept him as their overlord. 

The Grand Princes of Moscow adopted the Tatar technique of despotism, 
perhaps as the alternative to an illiterate chaos. Under an autocracy of violence 
and craft a bureaucracy on Byzantine lines administered the government, subject 
to a Council of Boyars advising and serving the prince. The boyars were at once 
the leaders of the army, the governing lords of their localities, the organizers, 
protectors, and exploiters of the semifree peasants who tilled the land. 
Adventurous colonists migrated to unsettled regions, drained the swamps, 
fertilized the soil by burning the woods and brush, exhausted it with improvident 
tillage, and moved on again, until they reached the White Sea and the Urals, and 
seeped into Siberia. In the endless plains towns were many but small; houses 
were of wood and mud, calculated to burn down within twenty years at most. 
Roads were unpaved, and were least agonizing in winter, when they were 
covered with snow packed by sleds and patient boots. Merchants preferred rivers 


to roads, and by water or ice carried on a plodding trade between north and 
south, with Byzantium, Islam, and the Hanse. Probably it was this spreading 
commerce that overcame the individualism of the princes and compelled the 
unification of Russia. Vasili II (1425-62), called Témny, the Blind, because his 
foes gouged out his eyes (1446), brought all rebels to obedience with torture, 
mutilation, and the knout, and left to his son a Russia sufficiently strong to end 
the ignominy of Tatar rule. 

Ivan III became “the Great” because he accomplished this task, and made 
Russia one. He was built to need: unscrupulous, subtle, calculating, tenacious, 
cruel, guiding his armies to distant victories from his seat in the Kremlin; 
punishing disobedience or incompetence savagely, whipping, torturing, 
mutilating even the boyars, beheading a doctor for failing to cure his son, and so 
sternly dominating his entourage that women fainted at his glance. Russia called 
him the Terrible until it met his grandson. 

The easiest of his conquests was Novgorod. He looked with hungry 
anticipation upon that thriving taxable mart, and the merchants of Moscow urged 
him to destroy their competitors in the north.? The Grand Prince controlled the 
plains between Moscow and Novgorod; there the mercantile republic bought its 
food and sold its goods; Ivan had only to close that granary and market to 
Novgorod’s trade, and the city-state must go bankrupt or yield. After eight years 
of alternating war and truce, the republic surrendered its autonomy (1478). 
Seven thousand of its leading inhabitants were transplanted to Suzdal, the Hanse 
was expelled, the merchants of Moscow inherited the markets, their Prince the 
revenues, of Novgorod. 

Absorbing the colonies of the dead republic, Ivan extended his rule to 
Finland, the Arctic, and the Urals. Pskov submitted in time to preserve its 
republican forms under the sovereignty of the Grand Prince. Tver sought 
preservation by allying itself with Lithuania; Ivan marched in person against the 
city, and took it without a blow. Rostov and Iaroslavl followed. When Ivan’s 
brothers died he refused to let their appanages descend to their heirs; he added 
their territories to his own. One brother, Andrei, flirted with Lithuania; Ivan 
captured and imprisoned him; Andrei died in jail; Ivan wept, but confiscated 
Andrei’s lands. La politique nia pas d’entrailles. 

Liberation from the Tatars seemed impossible and proved easy. The remnants 
of the Mongol-Turkish invaders had settled down in three rival groups centering 
at Sarai, Kazan, and in the Crimea. Ivan played one against another until he was 
assured that they would not unite against him. In 1480 he refused tribute. Khan 
Akhmet led a great army up the Volga to the banks of the Oka and Ugra south of 
Moscow; Ivan led 150,000 men to the opposite banks. For months the hostile 


hosts faced each other without giving battle; Ivan hesitated to risk his throne and 
life on one throw, the Tatars feared his improved artillery. When the rivers froze 
and no longer protected the armies from each other, Ivan ordered a retreat. 
Instead of pursuing, the Tatars too retreated, all the way to Sarai (1480). It was 
an immense and ridiculous victory. From that time no tribute was paid by 
Moscow to the Horde; the Grand Prince called himself autocrat (Samoderzhets), 
meaning that he paid tribute to none. The rival khans were maneuvered into 
mutual war; Akhmet was defeated and slain; the Golden Horde of Sarai melted 
away. 

Lithuania remained. Neither the Grand Prince nor the metropolitan of 
Moscow could suffer peace so long as the Ukraine and Kiev and western Russia 
were under a power perpetually threatening Moscow, and inviting Orthodox 
Christians into Latin Christianity. An alleged Polish plot to assassinate Ivan gave 
him a casus belli and let loose a holy war for the redemption of the seduced 
provinces (1492). Many Lithuanian princes, uneasy under the Polish-Roman- 
Catholic union, opened their gates to Ivan’s troops. Alexander, Great Prince of 
Lithuania, made a stand at Vedrosha, and lost (1500). Pope Alexander VI 
arranged a six-year truce; meanwhile Moscow kept the region it had won—west 
to the river Sozh, including Chernigov and reaching almost to Smolensk. Ivan 
III, now sixty-three, left the redemption of the remainder to his heirs. 

His reign of forty-three years was as important as any in the history of Russia 
before the twentieth century. Whether inspired by lust for wealth and power, or 
by a conviction that the security and prosperity of the Russians required the 
unification of Russia, Ivan III achieved for his country what Louis XI was doing 
for France, Henry VII for England, Ferdinand and Isabella for Spain, Alexander 
VI for the Papal States; the simultaneity of these events revealed the progress of 
nationalism and monarchy, dooming the supernational power of the papacy. The 
boyars lost their independence, the principalities sent tribute to Moscow, Ivan 
took the title “Sovereign of All the Russias.” Possibly at the behest of his Greek 
wife he assumed also the Roman-Greek title of czar (Caesar), adopted the 
Imperial double eagle as the national emblem, and claimed inheritance to all the 
political and religious authority of defunct Byzantium. Byzantine theories and 
ceremonies of government, and of the Church as an organ of the state, followed 
Byzantine Christianity, the Byzantine Greek alphabet, and Byzantine art forms, 
into Russia; and so far as Byzantium had been Orientalized by its proximity to 
Asia, so Russia, already oriented by Tatar rule, became in many ways an 
Oriental monarchy, alien and unintelligible to the West. 


Il. IVAN THE TERRIBLE: 1533-84 


Vasili Il Ivanovitch (1505-33) continued the integration of Russia. He 
brought Smolensk within his realm, and compelled the principalities of Ryazan 
and Novgorod-Severski to acknowledge his sovereignty. “Only the infants at the 
breast,” said a Russian annalist, “could refrain from tears” when the once proud 
republic of Pskov submitted to Vasili’s rule (1510). Russia was now a major 
European power; Vasili corresponded on equal terms with Maximilian I, Charles 
V, Suleiman the Magnificent, and Leo X. When some boyars tried to limit his 
autocracy he checked them with a contemptuous word—‘“Peasants! “—and had 
one noble head cut off. Getting no children from his wife, he divorced her and 
married the accomplished and masterful Helena Glinski. After his death she took 
the regency for her three-year-old son Ivan IV Vasilievitch. The boyars resumed 
their turbulence when she died; their rival factions controlled the government in 
turn; they disordered the cities with their violence, and spilled the blood of their 
helpless muzhiks in civil war. 

Amid these struggles the young Sovereign of All the Russias was almost 
ignored, even at times left destitute. Seeing brutality everywhere around him, he 
took it as an accepted mode of behavior, adopted the most cruel sports, and grew 
into a moody and suspicious youth. Suddenly, while still a boy of thirteen 
(1544), he threw to his dogs Andrei Shuiski, leader of a boyar faction, and seized 
command of the state. Three years later he had himself crowned czar by the 
metropolitan of Moscow. Then he ordered a selection of noble virgins to be sent 
to him from divers parts of his realm; from them he chose and married Anastasia 
Romanovna, whose family name would soon designate a dynasty. 

In 1550 he summoned the first national assembly (Zemski Sobor) of all 
Russia. He confessed to it the errors of his youth, and promised a just and 
merciful government. Perhaps influenced by the Reformation in Germany and 
Scandinavia, the assembly considered a motion to confiscate ecclesiastical 
wealth for the support of the state. The proposal was rejected, but a related 
motion was passed by which all alodial lands—those free from liens—deeded to 
the Church were to be restored, all gifts made to the Church during Ivan’s 
minority were canceled, and monasteries were no longer to acquire certain kinds 
of property without the czar’s consent. The clergy were partly appeased when 
Ivan took the priest Sylvester as his spiritual director and made him and Alexis 
Adashef his chief ministers. Supported by these able aides, Ivan at twenty-one 
was master of a realm reaching from Smolensk to the Urals, and from the Arctic 
Ocean almost to the Caspian Sea. 


His first care was to strengthen the army, and to balance the forces provided 
by the unfriendly nobles with two organizations responsible directly to himself: 
Cossack cavalry and Strieltsi infantry armed with harquebusesmatchlock 
firearms invented in the fifteenth century.! The Cossacks originated in that 
century as peasants whose position in South Russia, between Moslems and 
Muscovites, obliged them to be ready to fight at short notice, but gave them 
irresistible opportunities to rob the caravans that carried trade between north and 
south. The main Cossack “hosts”—the Don Cossacks in southeast Russia and the 
Zaporogue Cossacks in the southwest—were semi-independent republics, 
strangely democratic; male householders chose a hetman (German Hauptmann, 
head man) as executive officer of a popularly elected assembly. All land was 
owned in common, but was leased to individual families for temporary use; and 
all classes were equal before the law. Famous for their dashing courage, the 
Cossack horsemen became the main support of Ivan IV at home and in war. 

His foreign policy was simple: he wanted Russia to connect the Baltic Sea 
with the Caspian. The Tatars still held Kazan, Astrakhan, and the Crimea, and 
still demanded tribute from Moscow, though in vain. Ivan was sure that Russia’s 
security and unity required its possession of these khanates, and control of the 
Volga to its outlet. In 1552 the young Czar led 150,000 men against the gates of 
Kazan in a siege that lasted fifty days. The 30,000 Moslems resisted with 
religious pertinacity; they sallied out in repeated sorties; and when some of them 
were captured and hanged on gibbets before the walls, the defenders shot them 
with arrows, saying that “it was better for these captives to receive death from 
the clean hands of their countrymen than to perish by the impure hands of 
Christians.”2 When the besiegers lost heart after a month of failure, Ivan sent to 
Moscow for a miraculous cross; this, displayed to them, reanimated his men; on 
both sides God was conscripted into military service. A German engineer mined 
the walls; they collapsed; the Russians poured into the city, crying “God with 
us!”—and massacred all who could not be sold as slaves. Ivan, we are told, wept 
with pity for the defeated; “they are not Christians,” he said, “but they are men.” 
He repeopled the ruins with Christians. Russia acclaimed him as the first Slav to 
take a Tatar stronghold, and celebrated the victory as France had hailed the 
check of the Moslems at Tours (732). In 1554 Ivan took Astrakhan, and the 
Volga became a completely Russian stream. The Crimea remained Moslem till 
1774, but the Cossacks of the Don now bowed to Moscow’s rule. 

Having cleared his frontier in the east, Ivan looked longingly toward the west. 
He dreamed of Russian commerce flowing west and north along great rivers into 
the Baltic. He envied the industrial and commercial expansion of Western 
Europe, and looked for any opening by which the Russian economy might attach 


itself to that development. In 1553 Sir Hugh Willoughby and Richard Chancellor 
were commissioned by London merchants to find an Arctic route around 
Scandinavia to China. They sailed from Harwich in three vessels; two crews 
perished in a Lapland winter, but Chancellor reached the site of Arkhangelsk— 
which the British so named after the archangel Michael. Chancellor made his 
way through a hundred perils and hardships to Moscow. With him, and later 
with Anthony Jenkinson, Ivan signed treaties giving “The London and 
Muscovite Company” special trading privileges in Russia. 

But to Ivan these treaties were knotholes, not a door or window, into the 
West. He tried to import German technicians; 123 were gathered for him at 
Liibeck, but Charles V refused to let them go. A great river, the Southern Dvina, 
flowed from the heart of Russia into the Baltic near Riga, but through hostile 
Livonia. The headwaters of the Dvina and the Volga were not far apart; the two 
rivers could be connected by canals; here, by “manifest destiny,” was the water 
route that might atone for the disproportion of Russia’s enormous land mass to 
her coasts and ports; so the Baltic would mingle with the Caspian and the Black 
Sea, East and West would meet, and amid the interchange of goods and ideas the 
West could repay some of its ancient cultural debt to the East. 

So in 1557 Ivan invented a casus belli—usually a case of the belly—with 
Livonia. He sent against it an army under Shah-Ali, lately Tatar Khan of Kazan; 
it ravaged the country brutally, burning houses and crops, enslaving men, raping 
women till they died. In 1558 another Russian army captured Narva, only eight 
miles from the Baltic. Desperate Livonia appealed to Poland. Denmark, Sweden, 
Germany, all Central Europe trembled at the prospect of a Slav inundation 
reaching westward, as in the sixth century, to the Elbe. Stephen Bathory roused 
the Poles, and led them to victory over the Russians at Polotsk (1582). Ivan, 
defeated, yielded Livonia to Poland. 

Long before this decisive setback the failure of his campaigns had led to 
revolt at home. The merchants whom Ivan had thought to enrich with new 
avenues of trade lost stomach for the costly and disruptive war. The nobles had 
opposed it as bound to unite the Baltic powers, with their superior armament, 
against a Russia still feudal in political and military organization. During and 
before the war Ivan had suspected the boyars of conspiracies against his throne. 
In a nearly fatal illness (1553) he learned that a powerful group of nobles was 
planning, when he died, to repudiate his son Dmitri and crown Prince Vladimir, 
whose mother was disbursing large gifts to the army. His closest advisers, 
Sylvester and Adashef, were flirting with treasonable boyars. For seven years 
after suspecting them Ivan kept these officials in power; then (1560) he 
dismissed them, but without violence; Sylvester died in a monastery, Adashef in 


one of the Livonian campaigns. Several of the boyars deserted to Poland and 
took up arms against Russia; in 1564 Ivan’s bosom friend and leading general, 
Prince Andrei Kurbski, joined this flight, alleging that the Czar was planning to 
kill him. From Poland Kurbski sent to [van what amounted to a declaration of 
war, denouncing him as a leprous criminal. Tradition claims that Ivan, when this 
letter was read to him, nailed a foot of the bearer to the floor with a blow of the 
royal staff. But the Czar condescended to reply to Kurbski in a rebuttal sixty-two 
pages long, eloquent and chaotic, passionate and Biblical, recounting the 
intrigues of the boyars to depose him. Believing that they had poisoned 
Anastasia, he asked, “Why did you divide me from my wife? Had you not taken 
from me my young heifer, never had there been the slayings of the boyars.... In 
vain I have looked for some man to have pity on me, but I have found none.” !0 
Kurbski, in the evening of his life, wrote a relentlessly hostile History of Ivan, 
which is our chief source for Ivan’s terribilitd. 

These plots and desertions illuminate the most famous and peculiar event of 
the reign. On December 13, 1564, Ivan left Moscow with his family, his icons, 
his treasury, and a small force of soldiery, withdrew to his summer home at 
Alexandrovsk, and sent to Moscow two proclamations. One alleged that the 
boyars, the bureaucracy, and the Church had conspired against him and the state; 
therefore “with great sorrow” he now resigned his throne, and would henceforth 
live in retirement. The other assured the people of Moscow that he loved them, 
and that they might rest assured of his lasting good will. In fact he had 
consistently favored the commons and merchants against the aristocracy, and the 
present action of the middle and lower classes attested it. They broke out in 
threatening cries against the nobility and the clergy, and demanded that a 
deputation of bishops and boyars should go to the Czar and beg him to resume 
his throne. It was done, and Ivan agreed to “take unto him his state anew,” on 
conditions that he would later specify. 

He returned to Moscow (February 1565), and summoned the national 
assembly of clergy and boyars. He announced that he would execute the leaders 
of the opposition, and confiscate their property; he would henceforth assume full 
power, without consulting the nobles or assembly, and he would banish all who 
should disobey his edicts. The assembly, fearing a revolt of the masses, yielded 
and dissolved. Ivan decreed that in the future Russia should be divided into two 
parts: one, the Zemstchina or assemblage of provinces, was to remain under the 
government of the boyars and their duma; it was to be taxable in gross by the 
Czar, and be subject to him in military and foreign affairs, but would otherwise 
be self-governed and free; the other part, the Oprichnina, or “separate estate,” 
was to be ruled by him, and was to be composed of lands assigned by him to the 


oprichniki or separate class, chosen by the Czar to police and administer this 
half-realm, to guard it from sedition, and to give him personal protection and 
special military service. The new officials—at first a thousand, ultimately six 
thousand—were selected chiefly from the younger sons of the nobility, who, 
being landless, were ready to support Ivan in return for the estates now conferred 
upon them. These lands were taken partly from the possessions of the Crown, 
largely from the confiscated properties of rebellious boyars. By the end of the 
reign the Oprichnina included nearly half of Russia, much of Moscow, and the 
most important trade routes. The revolution was akin to that which Peter the 
Great attempted 150 years later—the elevation of a new class to political power, 
and the promotion of Russian commerce and industry. In a century when 
practically all the military power was held by the aristocracy, the enterprise 
required a wild courage in a Czar armed only with his personal soldiery and the 
unreliable support of the merchants and the populace. Some contemporaries 
assure us that in this critical period Ivan, then thirty-five, aged twenty years.!! 

Ivan now made Alexandrovsk his regular residence, and transformed it into a 
fortified citadel. The strain of his revolt against the boyars, added to the failure 
of the long war against Livonia, may have disordered a never quite balanced 
mind. He clothed his guardsmen like monks in black cassocks and skull caps, 
called himself their abbot, sang in their choir, attended Mass with them daily, 
and so fervently prostrated himself before the altar that his forehead was 
repeatedly bruised. This added to the awe that he inspired; Russia began to 
mingle reverence with the fear it felt for him; and even the armed oprichniki 
were so abject before him that they came to be called his dvor or court. 

Ivan’s revolution, like others, had its terror. Those who opposed it and were 
caught were executed without mercy. A monastic chronicle, presumably hostile 
to him, reckoned the casualties of his wrath in those years (1560—70) at 3,470; 
often, it reports, the victim was executed “with his wife,” or “with his wife and 
children,” and, in one case, “with ten men who came to his help.”!2 Prince 
Vladimir and his mother were put to death, but his children were spared and 
provided for. The Czar, we are told, asked the monks to pray for the repose of 
his victims’ souls. He defended the executions as the usual punishment for 
treason, especially in time of war; an agent of Poland conceded the argument; 
and an Englishman who witnessed some of the butchery prayed, “Would to God 
our own stiff-necked rebels could be taught their duty to their prince after the 
same fashion! “13 

The climax of the terror came in Novgorod. Ivan had recently given its 
archbishop a large sum to repair churches, and thought himself popular with at 
least the clergy there. But he was informed that a document—not indisputably 


genuine—had been found behind a picture of the Virgin in a Novgorod 
monastery, pledging the co-operation of Novgorod and Pskov with Poland in an 
attempt to overthrow the Czar. On January 2, 1570, a strong military force led by 
oprichniki pounced upon Novgorod, sacked its monasteries, and arrested 500 
monks and priests. Arriving in person on January 6, Ivan ordered those clerics 
who could not pay fifty rubles’ ransom to be flogged to death. The archbishop 
was unfrocked and jailed. According to the Third Chronicle of Novgorod a 
massacre of the population ensued for five weeks; sometimes 500 persons were 
slain in a day; the official records number 2,770 dead; Ivan Drotested they were 
only 1,502. Since many merchants, eager for the reopening of trade with the 
West, were believed to have shared in the conspiracy, the soldiers of the Czar 
burned all the shops in the city, and the homes of the merchants in the suburbs; 
even the farmhouses in the environs were destroyed. Unless unfriendly monastic 
chroniclers have exaggerated the carnage, we must go back to the punishment of 
rebellious Liege by Charles the Bold (1468), or the Sack of Rome by the troops 
of Charles V (1527) to find analogies for Ivan’s savage revenge. Novgorod 
never recovered its old prominence in the commercial life of Russia. Ivan passed 
on to Pskov, where he restricted his soldiers to pillage. Then he returned to 
Moscow and celebrated with a royal masquerade ball his escape from a 
dangerous conspiracy. 

So turbulent a reign hardly favored economic progress or cultural pursuits. 
Commerce was favored in peace and wounded in war. In the lands allotted to the 
oprichniki, and then on other lands as well, the peasant was legally attached to 
the soil as a means of promoting continuous cultivation (1581); serfdom, rare in 
Russia before 1500, became by 1600 the law of the land. Taxation was 
predatory, inflation was precipitous. The ruble in 1500 was worth ninety-four, in 
1600 twenty-four, times the ruble of 1910;!4 we need not follow the decline 
further, except to note, as one of the lessons of history, that money is the last 
thing that a man should save. 

The improvident fertility of families and exhaustion of soils compelled a 
restless migration to fresh terrain. When this passed the Urals it found a Tatar 
khanate established over a population of Bashkirs and Ostyaks, around a capital 
known by the Cossack word Sibir. In 1581 Semen Stroganov enlisted 600 
Cossacks and sent them under Ermak Timofeevitch to conquer these tribes. It 
was done; western Siberia became part of the swelling Russian realm; and 
Ermak, who had been a brigand chief, was canonized by the Orthodox Church. 

The Church remained the real ruler of Russia, for the fear of God was 
everywhere, while Ivan’s reach was limited. Strict rules of ritual, if not of 
morality, bound even the Czar; the priests saw to it that he washed his hands 


after giving audience to ambassadors from outside the Orthodox pale. No Roman 
Catholic worship was allowed, but Protestants were tolerated as fellow foes of 
the Roman pope. Ivan IV, like Henry VIII, prided himself on his knowledge of 
theology. He indulged in a public debate in the Kremlin with a Bohemian 
Lutheran divine, and it must be admitted that the most violent of the Czars 
conducted the discussion with more courtesy than appeared in the religious 
disputes of contemporary Germany.!5 He did not come off so well with another 
theologian. At a Sunday service in the Cathedral of the Assumption (1568) 
Philip, Metropolitan of Moscow, conspicuously refused the blessing that Ivan 
solicited. Thrice the Czar asked for it in vain. When his attendants demanded 
reason for the refusal, Philip began to list Ivan’s crimes and debaucheries. “Hold 
thy peace,” cried the Czar, “and give me thy blessing!” “My silence,” answered 
the prelate, “lays a sin upon thy soul, and calls down thy death.” Ivan departed 
unblessed, and for a wondering month Philip remained unhurt. Then a servitor of 
the Czar entered the cathedral, seized the Metropolitan, and dragged him to a 
prison in Tver. His fate is debated; the account accepted by the Russian Church 
is that he was burned alive. In 1652 he was canonized, and his relics remained 
till 1917 an object of reverence in the Uspenskiy Sobor. 

The Church still produced most of the literature and art of Russia. Printing 
arrived about 1491, but the only books printed during this reign were manuals of 
prayer. The leading scholar was the metropolitan Macarius; in 1529, aided by 
secretaries, he began to compile the surviving literature of his country in twelve 
huge volumes, which again were almost entirely religious, mostly monkish, 
chronicles. Ivan’s confessor Sylvester composed a famous Domostroi, or 
Household Book, as a guide to domestic economy, manners, and eternal 
salvation; we note in it the admonition to the husband to beat his wife lovingly, 
and precise instructions for spitting and for blowing the nose.!© Ivan himself, in 
his letters, was not the least vigorous writer of his time. 

The most brilliant product of Russian art under his rule was the Church of 
Basil the Blessed (Khram Vasilia Blajennoi), which still stands aloof from the 
Kremlin at one end of the Red Square. On returning from his triumphant 
campaigns against Kazan and Astrakhan (1554) Ivan began what he called 
Pokrovski Sobor—the Cathedral of the Intercession of the Virgin, to whom he 
judiciously ascribed his victories. Around this central shrine of stone there later 
rose seven chapels in wood, dedicated to saints on whose festivals Ivan had 
overcome his foes. Each chapel was crowned with a graceful painted cupola, 
each bulbous but varying from the others in ornament. The final chapel, raised to 
St. Basil in 1588, gave its name in time to the whole charming ensemble. 
Inevitable legend credited the architecture to an Italian, and told how Ivan had 


gouged out his eyes lest he should ever rival this masterpiece; but it was two 
Russians, Barma and Postnikov, who designed it, merely adopting some 
Renaissance motives in its decoration.!” Every year, on Palm Sunday, as part of 
the wisdom of government, the lords and clergy of Moscow walked in awesome 
procession to this cathedral; the metropolitan rode sideways on a horse equipped 
with artificial ears to simulate the ass on which Christ was described as entering 
Jerusalem; and the Czar, on foot, humbly led the horse by the bridle; banners, 
crosses, icons, and censers flourished, and children raised hosannas of praise and 
gratitude to inclement skies for the blessings of Russian life. 

By 1580 Ivan seemed to have triumphed over all his enemies. He had 
survived several wives, was married to a sixth, and thought of adding another in 
friendly bigamy.18 He had four children: the first died in infancy, the third, 
Feodor, was a half-wit; the fourth, Dmitri, was alleged to have epileptic fits. One 
day in November 1580, the Czar, seeing the wife of his second son, Ivan, in 
what seemed to him immodest attire, reproved and struck her; she miscarried; 
the Czarevitch reproached his father; the Czar, in unpremeditated rage, struck 
him on the head with the imperial staff; the son died from the blow. The Czar 
went insane with remorse; he spent his days and nights crying aloud with grief; 
each morning he offered his resignation; but even the boyars now preferred him 
to his sons. He survived three years more. Then a strange disease attacked him, 
which made his body swell and emit an unbearable stench. On March 18, 1584, 
he died while playing chess with Boris Godunov. Gossip accused Boris of 
poisoning him, and the stage was set for grand opera in the history of the czars. 

We must not think of Ivan IV as merely an ogre of brutality. Tall and strong, 
he would have been handsome but for a broad flat nose that overlay a spreading 
mustache and a heavy auburn beard. The appellation Groznyi is mistranslated 
Terrible; it meant, rather, awesome, like the Augustus that was applied to the 
Caesars; Ivan III had also received the name. To our minds, and even to his cruel 
contemporaries, he was repulsively cruel and vengeful, and he was a merciless 
judge. He lived in the age of the Spanish Inquisition, the burning of Servetus, the 
decapitating habits of Henry VIII, the Marian persecution, the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew; when he heard of this holocaust (which a pope welcomed with 
praise) he denounced the barbarism of the West.19 He had some provocations, 
which set on fire a readily combustible temper made violent by heredity or 
environment; sometimes, says a witness, a small annoyance made him “foam at 
the mouth like a horse.” 20 He confessed and at times exaggerated his sins and 
crimes, so that his enemies could only plagiarize him in their accusations. He 
studied zealously, and made himself the best-educated layman of his land and 
time. He had a sense of humor, and could roar with Jovian laughter, but a sinister 


cunning showed often in his smile. He paved his hell with wonderful intentions: 
he would protect the poor and the weak against the rich and the strong; he would 
favor commerce and the middle classes as checks on the feudal and quarrelsome 
aristocracy; he would open a door of trade in goods and ideas to the West; he 
would give Russia a new administrative class not bound, like the boyars, to 
ancient and stagnant ways; he would free Russia from the Tatars, and raise her 
out of chaos into unity. He was a barbarian barbarously struggling to be 
civilized. 

He failed because he never matured to self-mastery. The reforms that he had 
planned were half forgotten in the excitement of revolution. He left the peasants 
more bitterly subject to the landlords than before; he clogged the avenues of 
trade with war; he drove able men into the arms of the enemy; he divided Russia 
into hostile halves, and guided her into anarchy. He gave his people a 
demoralizing example of pious cruelty and uncontrolled passion. He killed his 
ablest son, and bequeathed his throne to a weakling whose incapacity invited 
civil war. He was one of the many men of his time of whom it might be said that 
it would have been better for their country and humanity if they had never been 
born. 


I. Strieltsi from strielati, to fire; Cossack (Russian Kazak) probably from Turki quzzag, adventurer. 


CHAPTER XXX 
The Genius of Islam 
1258-1520 


THE Moslem world had sustained, from 1095 to 1291, a series of assaults as 
violent and religious as those by which it later subdued the Balkans and changed 
a thousand churches into mosques. Eight Crusades, inspired by a dozen popes, 
had hurled the royalty, chivalry, and rabble of Europe against Mohammedan 
citadels in Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Tunisia; and though these 
attacks had finally failed, they had gravely weakened the order and resources of 
the Moslem states. In Spain the Crusades had succeeded; there Islam had been 
beaten back while its survivors were crowded into a Granada whose doom was 
leisurely delayed. Sicily had been taken from Islam by the virile Normans. But 
what were these wounds and amputations compared with the wild and ruinous 
descent of the Mongols (1219-58) into Transoxiana, Persia, and Iraq? City after 
city that had been a haven of Moslem civilization was subjected to pillage, 
massacre, and fire—Bokhara, Samarkand, Balkh, Merv, Nishapur, Rayy, Herat, 
Baghdad.... . Provincial and municipal governments were shattered; canals, 
neglected, succumbed to the swirling sand; commerce was put to flight; schools 
and libraries were destroyed; scholars and scientists were scattered, slaughtered, 
or enslaved. The spirit of Islam was broken for almost a century. It slowly 
revived; and then Timur’s Tatars swept across western Asia in a fresh 
desolation, and the Ottoman Turks cut their way through Asia Minor to the 
Bosporus. No other civilization in history has known disasters so numerous, so 
widespread, and so complete. 

And yet the Mongols, Tatars, and Turks brought their new blood to replace 
the human rivers they had shed. Islam had grown luxurious and supine; 
Baghdad, like Constantinople, had lost the will to live by its own arms; men 
there were so in love with easeful life that they half invited death; that 
picturesque civilization, too, as well as the Byzantine, was ripe to die. But so 
rich had it been that—like ancient Greece and Renaissance Italy—it was able, by 
its salvaged fragments and memories, to civilize its conquerors. Persia under the 
Mongol Il-Khans developed an enlightened government, produced good 
literature and majestic art, and graced history with a noble scholar, Rashidu’d- 
Din. In Transoxiana Timur built almost as impressively as he had destroyed; and 
amid his ravages he paused to honor Hafiz. In Anatolia the Turks were already 
civilized, and poets among them were as plentiful as concubines. In Egypt the 


Mamluks continued to build like giants; and in West Africa Islam fathered a 
philosopher-historian beside whom the greatest pundits of contemporary 
Christendom were midges snared and starved in the cobwebs of Scholasticism. 
And meanwhile Islam was spreading through India to the farthest reaches of the 
East. 


I. THE IL-KHANS OF PERSIA: 1265—1337 


When Marco Polo set out across Persia (1271) to see the China of Kublai 
Khan, he found himself within the Mongol Empire almost all the way. History 
had never before recorded so vast a realm. On the west it touched the Dnieper in 
Russia; in the south it included the Crimea, Iraq, Persia, Tibet, and India to the 
Ganges; in the east it embraced Indochina, China, and Korea; in the north lay its 
original home, Mongolia. Throughout these states the Mongol rulers maintained 
roads, promoted commerce, protected travelers, and permitted freedom of 
worship to diverse faiths. 

Hulagu, grandson of Genghis Khan, after destroying Baghdad (1258), 
established a new capital at Maragha in northwest Persia. When he died (1265) 
his son Abaga became khan or prince of Persia, loosely subject to the distant 
Kublai Khan; so began the I]-Khan dynasty that ruled Persia and Iraq till 1337. 
Greatest of the line was Ghazan Khan. He was almost the shortest man among 
his troops, but his will was stronger than their arms. He broke off allegiance to 
the Great Khan in Mongolia or China, and made his state an independent 
kingdom, with its capital at Tabriz. Envoys came to him from China, India, 
Egypt, England, Spain...... He reformed administration, stabilized the currency, 
protected the peasants from landlords and robbers, and promoted such prosperity 
as recalled Baghdad in its proudest days. At Tabriz he built a mosque, two 
colleges, a philosophical academy, an observatory, a library, a hospital. He set 
aside the revenues of certain lands in perpetuity to support these institutions, and 
secured for them the leading scholars, physicians, and scientists of the age. He 
was himself a man of wide culture and many languages, apparently including 
Latin.! For himself he raised a mausoleum so majestic and immense that his 
death (1304) seemed a triumphal entry into a nobler home. 

Marco Polo described Tabriz as “a great and glorious city.” Fra Oderic (1320) 
pronounced it “the finest city in the world for trade. Every article is found here 
in abundance.... . The Christians here say that the revenue the city pays to its 
ruler is greater than that which all of France pays to its king.”2 Clavijo (1404) 


called it “a mighty city abounding in riches and goods,” with “many fine 
buildings,” magnificent mosques, and “the most splendid bathhouses in the 
world.”> He calculated the population at a million souls. 

Uljaitu continued the enlightened policies of his brother Ghazan. His reign 
saw some of the noblest architecture and illumination in Persian history. The 
career of his chancellor, Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’llah, illustrates the prosperity of 
education, scholarship, and literature at this time. Rashidu’d-Din was born in 
1247 at Hamadan, perhaps of Jewish parentage; so his enemies held, citing his 
remarkable knowledge of Mosaic Law. He served Abaga as physician, Ghazan 
as premier, Uljaitu as treasurer. In an eastern suburb of Tabriz he established the 
Rab’-i-Rashidi, or Rashidi Foundation, a spacious university center. One of his 
letters, preserved in the Library of Cambridge University, describes it: 


In it we have built twenty-four caravanserais [inns] touching the 
sky, 1,500 shops surpassing pyramids in steadfastness, and 30,000 
fascinating houses. Salubrious baths, pleasant gardens, stores, mills, 
factories for cloth weaving and paper-making .... have been 
constructed.... . People from every city and border have been removed 
to the said Rab’. Among them are 200 reciters of the Koran.... . We 
have given dwellings to 400 other scholars, theologians, jurists, and 
traditionalists [Hadith scholars] in the street which is named “The 
Street of the Scholars”; daily payments, pensions, yearly clothing 
allowances, soap money and sweets money have been granted for 
them all. We have established 1,000 other students... and have given 
orders for their pensions and daily pay... in order that they may be 
comfortably and peacefully occupied in acquiring knowledge and 
profiting people by it. We have prescribed, too, which and how many 
students should study with which professor and teacher; and after 
ascertaining each knowledge-seeker’s aptness of mind and capability 
of learning a particular branch of the sciences... we have ordered him 
to learn that science... 

Fifty skilled physicians who have come from the cities of 
Hindustan, China, Misr [Egypt], and Sha’m [Syria] have all been 
granted our particular attention and favor in a thousand ways; we have 
ordered that they should frequent our “House of Healing” [hospital] 
every day, and that every one should take ten students capable of 
learning medicine under his care, and train them in the practice of this 
noble art. To each of the opticians and surgeons and bonesetters who 
work in .... our hospital we have ordered that five of the sons of our 


servitors should be entrusted so as to be instructed in the oculist’s art, 
in surgery and bonesetting. For all these men... we have founded a 
quarter behind our hospital .... their street is called “The Street of the 
Healers.” Other craftsmen and industrialists too, whom we have 
transferred from various countries, have been established, each group 
in a particular street.4 


We must marvel at the industry of a man who, while actively sharing in the 
administration of a kingdom, found time and knowledge to write five books on 
theology, four on medicine and government, and a voluminous history of the 
world. Moreover, an admiring Moslem assures us, Rashidu’d-Din could give to 
his writing only the time between morning prayer and sunrise; however, there 
are cloudy days even in Azerbaijan. He labored seven years on his Jami’ut- 
Taivarikh, or Compendium of Histories; he published it in two tremendous 
volumes, which in English would make seven. Here were substantial accounts of 
the Mongols from Genghis Khan to Ghazan; of the various Mohammedan states 
and dynasties in Eastern and Western Islam; of Persia and Judea before and after 
Mohammed; of China and India, with a full study of Buddha and Buddhism; and 
a chasteningly brief report on the doings and ideas of European kings, popes, 
and philosophers. Those who have read these volumes—not yet translated into a 
European tongue-pronounce them the most valuable and scholarly work in all 
the prose literature of Persia. Not only did Rashidu’d-Din use the archives of his 
own government; he engaged Chinese scholars to secure for him Chinese treaties 
and other documents, and he appears to have read these—and Arabic, Hebrew, 
Turkish, and Mongolian authorities—in their original languages. 

To transmit this Compendium to posterity despite time and war, Rashidu’d- 
Din sent copies to scattered libraries, had it translated and disseminated in 
Arabic, and assigned revenues for making two copies every year, one in Arabic, 
one in Persian, to be presented to some city of the Moslem world. Nevertheless 
much of it has been lost, along with his other works, and perhaps as the result of 
his political disaster. In 1312 Uljaitu associated with him Ali-Shah as co- 
chancellor of the exchequer. Under Uljaitu’s successor, Abu Sa’id, Ali-Shah 
spread divers charges against his colleague, and persuaded the Khan that 
Rashidu’d-Din and his son Ibrahim had poisoned Uljaitu, The historian was 
dismissed, and soon thereafter was put to death (1318), at the age of seventy, 
along with one of his sons. His properties were confiscated, his foundations were 
deprived of their endowments, and the suburb Rab’-i-Rashidi was plundered and 
destroyed. 


Abu Sa’id made belated amends by appointing another son of the historian 
his vizier. Ghiyathu’d-Din governed wisely and justly. After Abu Sa’id’s death a 
period of anarchy brought the dynasty of the Il-Khans to an end, and their realm 
was divided into petty states ravaged by war and redeemed by poetry. 


Il. HAFIZ: 1320-89 


For in Persia every other man wrote verses, and kings honored poets only 
next to mistresses, calligraphers, and generals. In Hafiz’s time a score of Persian 
poets won renown from the Mediterranean to the Ganges and from Yemen to 
Samarkand. All of them, however, bowed to Shamsu’d-Din Muhammad Hafiz, 
and assured him that he had surpassed the melodius Sa’di himself. He agreed 
with this estimate, and addressed himself reverently: 


I have never seen any poetry sweeter than thine, O Hafiz, 
I swear it by that Koran which thou keepest in thy bosom.® 


Hafiz means rememberer; it was a title given to anyone who, like our poet, 
had memorized the whole Koran. Born at Shiraz at a date and of ancestry 
unknown, he soon fell into verse. His first patron was Abu Ishaq, who had been 
appointed shah of Fars (southeastern Persia) by Ghazan Khan. Abu Ishaq so 
loved poetry that he neglected government. When warned that hostile forces 
were preparing to attack his capital, Shiraz, he remarked what a fool a man must 
be to waste so fair a spring on war. An insensitive general, Ibn-Muzaffar, 
captured Shiraz, killed Abu Ishaq (1352), forbade the drinking of wine, and 
closed every tavern in the town. Hafiz wrote a mournful elegy: 


Though wine gives delight, and the wind distills the perfume of the 
rose, 

Drink not the wine to the strains of the harp, for the constable is alert. 
Hide the goblet in the sleeve of the patchwork cloak, 

For the time, like the eye of the decanter, pours forth blood. 

Wash the wine stain from your dervish cloak with tears, 

For it is the season of piety, and the time of abstinence.’ 


Muzaffar’s successor, finding prohibition impracticable, or having discovered 
that wine-bibbers can be more easily ruled than puritans, reopened the taverns, 
and Hafiz gave him immortality. 


He followed Persian conventions in spending so many verses on wine; at 
times he reckoned a glass of wine as “worth more than a virgin’s kiss.”8 But 
even the grape grows dry after a thousand couplets, and soon Hafiz found love, 
virginal or practiced, indispensable to poetry: 


Knowest thou what fortune is? ‘Tis beauty’s sight obtaining; 
*Tis asking in her lane for alms, and royal pomp disdaining.9 


No freedom now seemed so sweet as love’s slavery. 


Our stay is brief, but since we may attain 
The glory that is love, do not disdain 

To hearken to the pleadings of the heart; 
Beyond the mind life’s secret will remain. 
Leave then your work and kiss your dear one now, 
With this rich counsel I the world endow; 

When spring buds lure, the wind deserts his mill 
And gently glides to kiss the leafy bough... 


Belle of Shiraz, grant me but love’s demand, 
And for your mole—that clinging grain of sand 
Upon a cheek of pearl—Hafiz would give 

All of Bokhara, all of Samarkand..... 


If I with Fate but once might throw the dice, 
I’d try a throw, no matter what the price, 

To have my breath, O Love, be one with yours; 
What need would I have then for paradise? ... 


He who of gold and silk your tresses spun, 

Who made the red rose and the white rose one, 
And gave your cheek to them for honeymoon— 

Can He not patience give to me, His son?!0 


He seems at last to have cooled into marriage; if we interpret his subtle verses 
rightly, he found a wife, and had several children, before he could quite make up 
his mind between woman and wine. In some verses he seems to mourn her 
death: 


My lady, that did change this house of mine 
Into a heaven when that she dwelt therein, 
From head to foot an angel’s grace divine 
Enwrapped her; pure she was, spotless of sin; 
Fair as the moon her countenance, and wise; 
Lords of the kind and tender glance, her eyes 
With an abounding loveliness did shine. 


Then said my heart: Here will I take my rest! 
This city breathes her love in every part. 

But to a distant bourne was she addressed, 
Alas! he knew it not, alas, poor heart! 

The influence of some cold malignant star 

Has loosed my hand that held her; lone and far 
She journeyeth that lay upon my breast.!1 


In any case he became domesticated, cultivated a quiet privacy, and seldom 
stirred abroad; he would, he said, let his poems travel for him. He was invited to 
many a royal court, and was moved for a moment to accept Sultan Ahmad’s 
offer of a home in the royal palace at Baghdad.!2 But his love for Shiraz kept 
him prisoner; he doubted if paradise itself had streams as lovely, or roses as red. 
He indited a laud, now and then, to the Persian kinglets of his time, in hopes of a 
gift to ease his poverty; for there were no publishers in Persia to launch one’s ink 
upon public seas, and art had to wait, hat in hand, in the antechambers of nobles 
or kings. Once, indeed, Hafiz almost went abroad: an Indian shah sent him not 
only an invitation but money for the trip; he set out, and reached Hormuz on the 
Persian Gulf; he was about to board a ship when a tempest upset his imagination 
and enamored him of stability. He returned to Shiraz, and sent the shah a poem 
in lieu of himself. 

The divan or collected poetry of Hafiz contains 693 poems. Most are odes, 
some are quatrains, some are unintelligible fragments. They are more difficult 
than Dante to translate, for they jingle with multiple rhymes which in English 
would make doggerel, and they teem with recondite allusions that tickled the 
wits of the time but now lie heavy on the wings of song. Often he can be better 
rendered in prose: 


The night was about to fade when, drawn by the perfume of the 
roses, I went down into the garden to seek, like the nightingale, balm 


for my fever. In the shadow there gleamed a rose, a rose red as a veiled 
lamp, and I gazed upon its countenance..... 

The rose is lovely only because the face of my beloved is lovely... 
What were the fragrance of the greensward and the breeze that blows 
in the garden were it not for the cheek of my beloved, which is like a 
tulip? ... 

In the darkness of the night I sought to unloose my heart from the 
bonds of thy tresses, but I felt the touch of thy cheek, and drank of thy 
lips. I pressed thee to my breast, and thy hair enveloped me like a 
flame. I pressed my lips to thine, and yielded up my heart and soul to 
thee as in ransom.!3 


Hafiz was one of those blessed and harassed souls who, through art, poetry, 
imitation, and half-unconscious desire, have become so sensitive to beauty that 
they wish to worship—with eyes and speech and fingertips—every fair form in 
stone or paint or flesh or flower, and suffer in stifled silence as beauty passes by; 
but who find, in each day’s fresh revelation of loveliness or grace, some 
forgiveness for the brevity of beauty and the sovereignty of death. So Hafiz 
mingled blasphemies with his adoration, and fell into angry heresies even while 
praising the Eternal One as the source from which all earthly beauty flows. 

Many have sought to make him respectable by interpreting his wine as 
Spiritual Ecstasy, his taverns as monasteries, his flames as the Divine Fire. It is 
true that he became a Sufi and a sheik, assumed the dervish robe, and wrote 
poems of misty mysticism; but his real gods were wine, woman, and song. A 
movement was begun to try him for unbelief, but he escaped by pleading that the 
heretical verses were meant to express the views of a Christian, not his own. And 
yet he wrote: 


O zealot! think not that you are sheltered from the sin of pride, For 
the difference between the mosque and the infidel church is but 
vanity, 14 


where infidel, of course, means Christian. Sometimes it seemed to Hafiz that 
God was but a figment of man’s hope: 


And He who draws us in these flashing days, 

Whom we adore, though we know whom He slays, 
He well may sorrow, for when we are gone, 

He too will vanish in that selfsame blaze.15 


When he died his orthodoxy was so doubtful, and his hedonism so 
voluminous, that some objected to giving him a religious funeral; but his friends 
saved the day by allegorizing his poetry. A later generation enshrined his bones 
in a garden—the Hafiziyya—flaming with the roses of Shiraz, and the poet’s 
prediction was fulfilled—that his grave would become “a place of pilgrimage for 
the freedom-lovers of all the world.” On the alabaster tombstone was engraved 
one of the master’s poems, profoundly religious at last: 


Where are the tidings of union? that I may arise— 

Forth from the dust I will rise up to welcome thee! 

My soul, like a homing bird, yearning for paradise, 

Shall arise and soar, from the snares of the world set free. 
When the voice of thy love shall call me to be thy slave, 

I shall rise to a greater far than the mastery 

Of life and the living, time and the mortal span. 

Pour down, O Lord! from the clouds of thy guiding grace, 
The rain of a mercy that quickeneth on my grave, 

Before, like dust that the wind bears from place to place, 

I arise and flee beyond the knowledge of man. 

When to my grave thou turnest thy blessed feet, 

Wine and the lute thou shalt bring in thine hand to me; 

Thy voice shall ring through the folds of my winding-sheet, 
And I will arise and dance to thy minstrelsy. 

Though I be old, clasp me one night to thy breast, 

And I, when the dawn shall come to awaken me, 

With the flush of youth on my cheek from thy bosom will rise. 
Rise up! let mine eyes delight in thy stately grace! 

Thou art the goal to which all men’s endeavor has pressed, 
And thou the idol of Hafiz’s worship; thy face 

From the world and life shall bid him come forth and arise! 16 


Il. TIMUR: 1336-1405 


We first hear of the Tatars as a nomad people of Central Asia, kin and 
neighbors to the Mongols, and joining these in European raids. A Chinese writer 
of the thirteenth century describes the common run of them much as Jordanes 
had pictured the Huns a thousand years before: short of stature, hideous of 
visage to those unfamiliar with them, innocent of letters, skilled in war, aiming 


their arrows unerringly from a speeding horse, and continuing their race by an 
assiduous polygamy. In trek and campaigns they took with them bed and board 
—wives and children, camels, horses, sheep, and dogs; pastured the animals 
between battles, fed on their milk and flesh, clothed themselves with their skins. 
They ate gluttonously when supplies were plentiful, but they could bear hunger 
and thirst, heat and cold, “more patiently than any people in the world.”!” Armed 
with arrows—sometimes tipped with flaming naphtha—and cannon and all the 
medieval mechanisms of siege, they were a fit and ready instrument for a man 
who dreamed of empire with his mother’s milk. 

When Genghis Khan died (1227) he divided his dominions among his four 
sons. To Jagatai he gave the region around Samarkand, and the name of this son 
came to be applied to the Mongol or Tatar tribes under his rule. Timur (i.e., iron) 
was born at Kesh in Transoxiana to the emir of one such tribe. According to 
Clavijo the new “Scourge of God” assumed this function precociously: he 
organized bands of young thieves to steal sheep or cattle from near-by herds.1® 
In one of these enterprises he lost the third and fourth fingers of his right hand; 
in another he was wounded in the heel, and so limped the rest of his life.19 His 
enemies called him Timur-i-Lang, Timur the Lame, which careless Occidentals 
like Marlowe made into Tamburlane or Tamerlane. He found time for a little 
schooling; he read poetry, and knew the difference between art and 
degeneration. When he was sixteen his father bequeathed to him the leadership 
of the tribe and retired to a monastery, for the world, the old man said, is “no 
better than a golden vase filled with serpents and scorpions.”! The father, we are 
told, advised his son always to support religion. Timur followed the precept even 
to turning men into minarets. 

In 1361 the khan of Mongolia appointed Khoja Ilias governor of Transoxiana, 
and made Timur one of Khoja’s councilors. But the energetic youth was not ripe 
for statesmanship; he quarreled violently with other members of Khoja’s staff, 
and was forced to flee from Samarkand into the desert. He gathered some 
youthful warriors about him, and joined his band with that of his brother Amir 
Husein, who was in like straits. Wandering from one hiding place to another, 
they were hardened in body and soul by danger, homelessness, and poverty, until 
they were raised to moderate fortune by being employed to suppress a revolt in 
Sistan. So ripened, they declared war on Khoja, deposed and slew him, and 
became joint rulers, at Samarkand, over the Jagatai tribes (1365). Five years later 
Timur connived at the assassination of Amir Husein, and became sole sultan. 

“In 769,” (1367) reads his dubious autobiography, “I entered my thirty-third 
year; and being of restless disposition, I was much inclined to invade some of 
the neighboring countries.”2° Resting at Samarkand during the winters, he 


marched forth almost every spring in a new campaign. He taught the towns and 
tribes of Transoxiana to accept his rule docilely; he conquered Khurasan and 
Sistan, and subdued the rich cities of Herat and Kabul; he discouraged resistance 
and revolt by savage punishments. When the city of Sabzawar surrendered after 
a costly siege, he took 2,000 captives, “piled them alive one upon another, 
compacted them with bricks and clay, and erected them into a minaret, so that 
men, being apprised of the majesty of his wrath, might not be seduced by the 
demon of arrogance”; so the matter is reported by a contemporary panegyrist.2! 
The town of Zirih missed the point and resisted; the heads of its citizens made 
more minarets. Timur overran Azerbaijan, took Luristan and Tabriz, and sent 
their artists to Samarkand. In 1387 Isfahan yielded, and accepted a Tatar 
garrison, but when Timur had gone the population rose and slew the garrison. He 
returned with his army, stormed the city, and ordered each of his troops to bring 
him the head of a Persian. Seventy thousand Isfahan heads, we are told, were set 
on the walls, or were made into towers to adorn the streets.22 Appeased, Timur 
reduced the taxes that the city had been paying to its governor. The remaining 
towns of Persia paid ransom quietly. 

At Shiraz in 1387, says a tradition too pretty to be trusted, Timur summoned 
to his presence the town’s most famous citizen, and angrily quoted to him the 
lines which had offered all Bokhara and Samarkand for the mole on a lady’s 
cheek. “With the blows of my lustrous sword,” Timur is said to have 
complained, “I have subjugated most of the habitable globe... to embellish 
Samarkand and Bokhara, the seats of my government; and you, miserable 
wretch, would sell them both for the black mole of a Turk of Shiraz!” Hafiz, we 
are assured, bowed low and said: “Alas, O Prince, it is this prodigality which is 
the cause of the misery in which you find me.” Timur so relished the reply that 
he spared the poet and gave him a handsome gift. It is regrettable that no early 
biographer of Timur mentions this charming incident.23 

While Timur was in south Persia word was brought to him that Tugatmish, 
Khan of the Golden Horde, had taken advantage of his absence to invade 
Transoxiana, and even to sack that picturesque Bokhara which Hafiz had valued 
at half a mole. Timur marched a thousand miles north (consider the commissary 
problems involved in such a march), and drove Tugatmish back to the Volga. 
Turning south and west, he raided Iraq, Georgia, and Armenia, slaughtering en 
route the heretical Sayyids, whom he branded as “misguided communists.”24 He 
took Baghdad (1393) at the request of its inhabitants, who could no longer put 
up with the cruelty of their Sultan Ahmed ibn Uways. Finding the old capital in 
decay, he bade his aides rebuild it; meanwhile he added some choice wives to 
his harem, and a celebrated musician to his court. Ahmed found asylum in Brusa 


with the Ottoman Sultan Bajazet I; Timur demanded Ahmed’s extradition; 
Bajazet replied that this would violate Turkish canons of hospitality. 

Timur would have advanced at once upon Brusa, but Tugatmish had again 
invaded Transoxiana. The angry Tatar swept across south Russia, and, while 
Tugatmish hid in the wilderness, he sacked the Golden Horde’s cities of Sarai 
and Astrakhan. Unresisted, Timur marched his army westward from the Volga to 
the Don, and perhaps planned to add all Russia to his realm. Russians of all 
provinces prayed feverishly, and the Virgin of Vladimir was borne to Moscow 
between lines of kneeling suppliants who cried out, “Mother of God, save 
Russia!” The poverty of the steppes helped to save it. Finding little to plunder, 
Timur turned back at the Don, and led his weary and hungry soldiers back to 
Samarkand (1395-96). 

In India, said all reports, there was wealth enough to buy a hundred Russias. 
Proclaiming that Moslem rulers in north India were too tolerant of Hindu 
idolatry, and that all Hindus must be converted to Mohammedanism, Timur, 
aged sixty-three, set out for India at the head of 92,000 men (1398). Near Delhi 
he met the army of its Sultan Mahmud, defeated him, slaughtered 100,000 (?) 
prisoners, pillaged the capital, and brought back to Samarkand all that his troops 
and beasts could carry of the fabled riches of India. 

In 1399, still remembering Ahmed and Bajazet, he marched forth again. He 
crossed Persia to Azerbaijan, deposed his wastrel son as governor there, hanged 
the poets and ministers who had seduced the youth into revelry, and redevastated 
Georgia. Entering Asia Minor, he besieged Sivas, resented its long resistance, 
and, when it fell, had 4,000 Christian soldiers buried alive—or were such stories 
war propaganda? Wishing to protect his flank while attacking the Ottomans, he 
sent an envoy to Egypt proposing a nonaggression pact. The Sultan al-Malik 
imprisoned the envoy and hired an assassin to kill Timur. The plot failed. After 
reducing Aleppo, Hims, Baalbek, and Damascus, the Tatar moved on to 
Baghdad, which had expelled his appointees. He took it at great cost, and 
ordered each of his 20,000 soldiers to bring him a head. It was done—or so we 
are told: rich and poor, male and female, old and young, paid this head tax, and 
their skulls were piled in ghastly pyramids before the city’s gates (1401). 
Moslem mosques, monasoteries, and nunneries were spared; everything else was 
sacked and destroyed, so thoroughly that the once brilliant capital recovered only 
in our time, by the grace of oil. 

Feeling now reasonably sure on left and right, Timur sent Bajazet a final 
invitation to submit. The Turk, made too confident by his triumph at Nicopolis 
(1396), retorted that he would annihilate the Tatar army, and would make 
Timur’s chief wife his slave.2° The two ablest generals of the age joined battle at 


Ankara (1402). Timur’s strategy compelled the Turks to fight when exhausted 
by a long march. They were routed. Bajazet was taken prisoner, Constantinople 
rejoiced, Christendom was for half a century saved by the Tatars from the Turks. 
Timur continued Europeward to Brusa, burned it, and carried away its Byzantine 
library and silver gates. He marched to the Mediterranean, captured Smyrna 
from the Knights of Rhodes, butchered the inhabitants, and rested at Ephesus. 
Christendom trembled again. The Genoese, who still held Chios, Phocaea, and 
Mitylene, sent in their submission and tribute. The Sultan of Egypt released the 
Tatar envoy, and entered the distinguished company of Timur’s vassals. The 
conqueror returned to Samarkand as the most powerful monarch of his time, 
ruling from Central Asia to the Nile, from the Bosporus to India. Henry IV of 
England sent him felicitations, France sent him a bishop with gifts, Henry III of 
Castile dispatched to him a famous embassy under Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo. 

It is to Clavijo’s detailed memoirs that we owe most of our knowledge of 
Timur’s court. He left Cadiz on May 22, 1403, traveled via Constantinople, 
Trebizond, Erzerum, Tabriz, Tehran (here first mentioned by a European), 
Nishapur, and Mashhad, and reached Samarkand on August 31, 1404. He had 
with some reason expected to find there only a horde of hideous butchers. He 
was astonished at the size and prosperity of Timur’s capital, the splendor of the 
mosques and palaces, the excellent manners of the upper class, the wealth and 
luxury of the court, the concourse of artists and poets celebrating Timur. The 
city itself, then over 2,000 years old, had some 150,000 inhabitants, and “most 
noble and beautiful houses,’ and many palaces “embowered among trees”; 
altogether, and not including the extensive suburbs, Clavijo reckoned Samarkand 
to be “rather larger than Seville.” Water was piped into the houses from a river 
that ran by the city, and irrigation canals greened the hinterland. There the air 
was fragrant with orchards and vineyards; sheep grazed, cattle ranged, lush crops 
grew. In the town were factories that made artillery, armor, bows, arrows, glass, 
porcelain, tiles, and textiles of unsurpassed brilliance, including the kirimze or 
red dye that gave its name to crimson. Working in shops or fields, dwelling in 
houses of brick or clay or wood, or taking their ease urbanely on the riverside 
promenade, were Tatars, Turks, Arabs, Persians, Iraoi, Afghans, Georgians, 
Greeks, Armenians Catholics, Nestorians, Hindus, all freely practicing their rites 
and preaching their contradictory creeds. The principal streets were bordered 
with trees, shops, mosques, academies, libraries, and an observatory; a great 
avenue ran in a Straight line from one end of the city to the other, and the main 
section of this thoroughfare was covered with glass.26 

Clavijo was received by the Tatar emperor on September 8. He passed 
through a spacious park “wherein were pitched many tents of silk,” and 


pavilions hung with silk embroideries. The tent was the usual abode of the Tatar; 
Timur himself, in this park, had a tent 300 feet in circumference. But there were 
palaces there too, with floors of marble or tile, and sturdy furniture inset with 
precious stones or sometimes altogether made of silver or gold. Clavijo found 
the monarch seated cross-legged on silken cushions “under the portal of a most 
beautiful palace,” facing a fountain that threw up a column of water which fell 
into a basin wherein apples bobbed incessantly. Timur was dressed in a cloak of 
silk, and wore a high, wide hat studded with rubies and pearls. He had once been 
tall, vigorous, and alert; now, aged sixty-eight, he was bent, weak, ailing, almost 
blind; he could barely raise his eyelids to see the ambassador. 

He had acquired as much culture as a man of action could bear; he read 
history, collected art and artists, befriended poets and scholars, and could on 
occasion assume elegant manners. His vanity equaled his ability, which no one 
exceeded in that time. Contradicting Caesar, he reckoned cruelty a necessary 
part of strategy; yet, if we may believe his victims, he seems to have been often 
guilty of cruelty as mere revenge. Even in civil government he conferred death 
lavishly—as to a mayor who had oppressed a city, or a butcher who had charged 
too much for meat.2” He excused his harshness as needed in ruling a people not 
yet reconciled to law, and he justified his massacres as means of forcing 
disorderly tribes into the order and security of a united and powerful state. But, 
like all conquerors, he loved power for its own sake, and spoils for the grandeur 
they could finance. 

In 1405 he set out to conquer Mongolia and China, dreaming of a halfworld 
state that would wed the Mediterranean to the China Sea. His army was 200,000 
strong; but at Otrar, on the northern border of his realm, he died. His last orders 
were that his troops should march on without him; and for a while his white 
horse, saddled and riderless, paced the host. But his soldiers well knew that his 
mind and will had been half their might; soon they turned back, mourning and 
relieved, to their homes. His children built for him at Samarkand the majestic 
Gur-i-Mir, or Mausoleum of the Emir, a tower crowned with a massive bulbous 
dome, and faced with bricks enameled in lovely turquoise blue. 

His empire crumbled with his brain. The western provinces almost at once 
fell away, and his progeny had to content themselves with the Middle East. The 
wisest of this Timurid line was Shah Rukh, who allowed his son Ulug to govern 
Transoxiana from Samarkand, while he himself ruled Khurasan from Herat. 
Under these descendants of Timur the two capitals became rival centers of a 
Tatar prosperity and culture equal to any in Europe at the time (1405—49). Shah 
Rukh was a competent general who loved peace, favored letters and art, and 
founded a famous library at Herat. “Herat,” wrote a Timurid prince, “is the 


garden of the world.”28 Ulug Beg cherished scientists, and raised at Samarkand 
the greatest observatory of the age. He was, says a florid Moslem biographer, 


learned, just, masterful, and energetic, and attained to a high degree in 
astronomy, while in rhetoric he could split hairs. In his reign the status 
of men of learning reached its zenith.... In geometry he expounded 
subtleties, and on questions of cosmography he elucidated Ptolemy’s 
Almagest... Until now no monarch like him has ever sat on a throne. 
He recorded observations of the stars with the co-operation of the 
foremost scientists.... . He constructed in Samarkand a college the like 
of which, in beauty, rank, and worth, is not to be found in the seven 
climes.29 


This paragon of patronage was murdered in 1449 by his bastard son; but the high 
culture of the Timurid dynasty continued under the sultans Abu Sa’id and 
Husein ibn-Baiqaia at Herat till the end of the fifteenth century. In 1501 the 
Uzbeg Mongols captured Samarkand and Bokhara; in 151c Shah Ismail, of the 
new Safavid dynasty, took Herat. Babur, last of the Timurid rulers, fled to India, 
and founded there a Mogul (Mongol) dynasty which made Moslem Delhi as 
brilliant a capital as Medicean Rome. 


IV. THE MAMLUKS: 1340-1517 


While Islam in Asia suffered repeated invasions and revolutions, Egypt was 
exploited with relative stability by the Mamluk sultans (1250-1517). The Black 
Death destroyed Egyptian prosperity for a time, but through such vicissitudes the 
Mamluks continued to reconcile competent administration and artistic interests 
with embezzlement and atrocity. In 1381, however, with Sultan Malik al-Nasir 
Barquq, the Burji Mamluks began a dynasty of luxury, intrigue, violence, and 
social decay. They debased the coinage even beyond the custom of governments, 
taxed the necessaries of life, abused the state monopoly of sugar and pepper, and 
laid such heavy dues at Alexandria on European trade with India that Occidental 
merchants were provoked into finding a route to India around Africa. Within a 
generation after Vasco da Gama’s voyage (1498) Egypt lost much of its once 
rich share of the commerce between East and West; and this economic disaster 
reduced the country to such destitution that it offered only feeble resistance 
when Selim I ended the Mamluk rule and made Egypt a province of the Ottoman 
Empire. 


Cairo remained from 1258 to 1453 the richest, fairest, and most populous city 
in Islam. Ibn-Batuta described it glowingly in 1326; and Ibn-Khaldun, visiting it 
in 1383, called it “the metropolis of the universe, the garden of the world, the ant 
heap of the human species, the throne of royalty; a city adorned with palaces and 
chateaux, convents, monasteries, and colleges, and illumined by the stars of 
erudition; a paradise so bounteously watered by the Nile that the earth seems 
here to offer its fruits to men as gifts and salutations” 37—to which the toilsome 
fellaheen might have demurred. 

The Egyptian mosques of this age reflected the severity of the government 
rather than the colors of the sky. Here were no “ivans” or portals of glazed brick 
and tinted tile as in Islamic Asia, but massive stone walls that made the mosque 
a fortress rather than a house of prayer. The mosque (1356-63) of Sultan Hassan 
was the wonder of its age, and is still the stateliest monument of Mamluk art. 
The historian al-Magrizi thought that “it surpassed all other mosques ever built,” 
31 but he was a Cairene patriot. An uncertain tradition tells how the Sultan 
collected renowned architects from many lands, asked them to name the tallest 
edifice on earth, and bade them erect a loftier one. They named the palace of 
Khosru I at Ctesiphon, whose surviving arch rises 105 feet from the ground. 
Stealing stones from crumbling pyramids, their workmen built the walls of the 
new mosque up to 100 feet, added a cornice for thirteen feet more, and raised at 
one corner a minaret to 280 feet. The gloomy towering mass impresses, but 
hardly pleases, the Western eye; the Cairotes, however, were so proud of it that 
they invented or borrowed a legend in which the Sultan cut off the right hand of 
the architect lest he should ever design an equal masterpiece—as if an architect 
designed with his hand. More attractive, despite their function, were the funerary 
mosques that the Mamluk sultans built outside Cairo’s walls to embalm their 
bones. Sultan Barquq al-Zahir, who began life as a Circassian slave, ended in 
mute glory in the most splendid of these tombs. 

The greatest builder among the Burji Mamluks was Qa’it Bey. Though 
harassed by war with the Turks, he managed to finance costly edifices in Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem; restored in Cairo the Citadel of Saladin and the 
university mosque of el-Azhar; built a hotel famous for its arabesques of stone; 
raised within the capital a mosque with ornate ornament; and crowned his 
demise with a memorial mosque, in granite and marble, whose superb 
decoration, lofty balconied minaret, and geometrically carved dome make it one 
of the lesser victories of Moslem art. 

All the minor arts flourished under the Mamluks. Carvers in ivory, bone, and 
wood made a thousand handsome products, from pen boxes to pulpits, conceived 
with taste and executed with unremitting industry and skill; witness the pulpit 


from Qa’it Bey’s extramural mosque, in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Gold 
and silver inlay reached its peak during these bloody dynasties. And Egyptian 
pottery, which had invented a thousand novelties in its immemorial millenniums, 
now gave the world enameled glass: mosque lamps, beakers, vases. painted with 
figures or formal ornament in colored enamel, sometimes enhanced with gold. In 
these and numberless other ways the Moslem artists, giving beauty a lasting 
form, atoned for the barbarities of their kings. 


V. THE OTTOMANS: 1288-1517 


History begins after origins have disappeared. No one knows where the 
“Turks” arose; some have guessed that they were a Finno-Ugric tribe of the 
Huns, and that their name meant a helmet, which is durko in one Turkish dialect. 
They formed their languages from Mongolian and Chinese, and later imported 
Persian or Arabic words; these “Turkish” dialects are the sole means of 
classifying their speakers as Turks. One such clan took its name from its leader 
Seljuq; it grew from victory to victory, until its multiplied descendants, in the 
thirteenth century, ruled Persia, Iraq, Syria, and Asia Minor. A kindred clan 
under Ortoghrul fled in that century from Khurasan to avoid drowning in the 
Mongol inundation. It found military employment with the Seljugq emir of Konya 
(Iconium) in Asia Minor, and received a tract of land to pasture its herds. 

When Ortoghrul died (1288?) his son Othman or Osman, then thirty years 
old, was chosen to succeed him; from him the Ottomans or Osmanlis received 
their name. They did not, before the nineteenth century, call themselves Turks; 
they applied that name to semi-barbarous peoples in Turkestan and Khurasan. In 
1290, seeing that the Seljuqgs were too weak to prevent him, Othman made 
himself the independent emir of a little state in northwestern Asia Minor; and in 
1299 he advanced his headquarters westward to Yeni-Sheir. He was not a great 
general, but he was patiently persistent; his army was small, but it was composed 
of men more at home on horse than on foot, and willing to risk a weary life or 
limb for land, gold, women, or power. Between them and the Sea of Marmora 
lay drowsy Byzantine cities ill governed and poorly defended. Othman laid siege 
to one such town, Brusa; failing at first, he returned again and again to the 
attempt; finally it surrendered to his son Orkhan, while Othman himself lay 
dying at Yeni-Sheir (1326). 

Orkhan made Brusa, sanctified with his father’s bones, the new capital of the 
Ottomans. “Manifest destiny”—i.e., desire plus power—drew Orkhan toward the 


Mediterranean, ancient circlet of commerce, wealth, and civilization. In the very 
year of Brusa’s fall he seized Nicomedia, which became Izmid; in 1330 Nicaea, 
which became Iznik; in 1336 Pergamum, which became Bergama. These cities, 
reeking with history, were centers of crafts and trade; they depended for food 
and markets upon environing agricultural communities already held by the 
Ottomans; they had to live with this hinterland or die. They did not resist long; 
they had been oppressed by their Byzantine governors, and heard that Orkhan 
taxed lightly and allowed religious liberty; and many of these Near Eastern 
Christians were harassed heretics—Nestorians or Monophysites. Soon a large 
part of the conquered terrain accepted the Moslem creed; so war solves 
theological problems before which reason stands in hesitant impotence. Having 
thus extended his realm, Orkhan took the title Sultan of the Ottomans. The 
Byzantine emperors made their peace with him, hired his soldiers, and allowed 
his son Suleiman to establish Ottoman strongholds on European soil. Orkhan 
died in 1359, aged seventy-one, firmly placed in the memory of his people. 

His successors formed a dynasty hardly equaled in history for a merger of 
martial vigor and skill, administrative ability, barbarous cruelty, and cultured 
devotion to letters, science, and art. Murad (Amurath) I was the least attractive 
of the line. Illiterate, he signed his name by pressing his inked fingers upon 
documents, in the fashion of less distinguished homicides. When his son Saondji 
led a criminally unsuccessful revolt against him Murad tore out the youth’s eyes, 
cut off his head, and compelled the fathers of the rebels to behead their sons.°2 
He trained an almost invincible army, conquered most of the Balkans, and eased 
their submission by giving them a more efficient government than they had 
known under Christian domination. 

Bajazet I inherited his father’s crown on the field of Kosova (1389). After 
leading the army to victory, he ordered the execution of his brother Yakub, who 
had fought valiantly throughout that crucial day. Such fratricide became a 
regular aftermath of an Ottoman accession, on the principle that sedition against 
the government is so disruptive that all potential claimants to the throne should 
be disposed of at the earliest convenience. Bajazet earned the title of Yilderim— 
the Thunderbolt—by the speed of his military strategy, but he lacked the 
statesmanship of his father, and wasted some of his wild energy in sexual 
enterprise. Stephen Lazarevitch, vassal ruler of Serbia, contributed a sister to 
Bajazet’s harem; this Lady Despoina became his favorite wife, taught him to 
love wine and sumptuous banquets, and perhaps unwittingly weakened him as a 
man. His pride flourished till his fall. After deflowering Europe’s chivalry at 
Nicopolis he released the Count of Nevers with a characteristic challenge, as 
reported or improved by Froissart: 


John, I know well thou art a great lord in thy country, and son to a 
great lord. Thou art young, and peradventure thou shalt bear some 
blame or shame that this adventure hath fallen to thee in thy first 
chivalry; and to excuse thyself of this blame, and to recover thine 
honor, peradventure thou wilt assemble a puissance of men, and come 
to make war against me. If I were in doubt or fear thereof, ere thou 
departed I should cause thee to swear by thy law and faith that never 
thou, nor none of thy company, should bear arms... against me. But I 
will neither make thee nor none of thy company to make any such oath 
or promise, but I will that when thou art returned and art at thy 
pleasure, thou shalt raise what puissance thou wilt, and spare not, but 
come against me; thou shalt find me always ready to receive thee and 
thy company.... And this that I say, show it to whom thou list, for I am 
able to do deeds of arms, and every ready to conquer further into 
Christendom.32 


When Timur captured Bajazet at Ankara he treated him with all respect 
despite the year of insulting correspondence that had passed between them. He 
ordered the Sultan’s bonds removed, seated him at his side, assured him that his 
life would be spared, and directed that three splendid tents should be fitted out 
for his suite. But when Bajazet tried to escape he was confined to a room with 
barred windows, which legend magnified into an iron cage. Bajazet fell ill; 
Timur summoned the best physicians to treat him, and sent the Lady Despoina to 
attend and console him. These ministrations failed to revive the vital forces of 
the broken Sultan, and Bajazet died a prisoner, a year after his defeat. 

His son Mohammed I reorganized the Ottoman government and power. 
Though he blinded one pretender and killed another, he acquired the cognomen 
“Gentleman” by his courtly manners, his just rule, and the ten years of peace that 
he allowed to Christendom. Murad II had like tastes, and preferred poetry to 
war; but when Constantinople set up a rival to depose him, and Hungary violated 
its pledge of peace, he proved himself, at Varna (1444), as good a general as 
any. Then he retired to Magnesia in Asia Minor, where twice a week he held 
reunions of poets and pundits, read verse, and talked science and philosophy. A 
revolt at Adrianople called him back to Europe; he suppressed it, and overcame 
Hunyadi Janos in a second battle of Kosovo. When he died (1451), after thirty 
years of rule, Christian historians ranked him among the greatest monarchs of 
his time. His will directed that he should be buried at Brusa in a modest chapel 
without a roof, “so that the mercy and blessing of God might come unto him 


with the shining of the sun and moon, and the falling of the rain and dew upon 
his grave.” 34 

Mohammed II equaled his father in culture and conquests, political acumen, 
and length of reign, but not in justice or nobility. Bettering Christian instruction, 
he broke solemn treaties, and tarnished his victories with superfluous slaughter. 
He was Orientally subtle in negotiation and strategy. Asked what his plans were, 
he answered, “If a hair in my beard knew, I would pluck it out.” 35 He spoke five 
languages, was well read in several literatures, excelled in mathematics and 
engineering, cultivated the arts, gave pensions to thirty Ottoman poets, and sent 
royal gifts to poets in Persia and India. His grand vizier, Mahmud Pasha, 
seconded him as a patron of letters and art; he and his master supported so many 
colleges and pious foundations that the Sultan received the name “Father of 
Good Works.” Mohammed was also “Sire of Victory”; to him and his cannon 
Constantinople fell; under the guns of his navy the Black Sea became a Turkish 
pond; before his legions and diplomacy the Balkans crumbled into servitude. But 
this irresistible conqueror could not conquer himself. By the age of fifty he had 
worn himself out by every form of sexual excess; aphrodisiacs failed to 
implement his lust; finally his harem classed him with his eunuchs. He died 
(1481), aged fifty-one, just when his army seemed on the verge of conquering 
Italy for Islam. 

A contest among his sons gave the throne to Bajazet II. The new sultan was 
not inclined to war, but when Venice took Cyprus, and challenged Turkish 
control of the eastern Mediterranean, he roused himself, deceived his deceivers 
with a pledge of peace, built an armada of 270 vessels, and destroyed a Venetian 
fleet off the coasts of Greece. A Turkish army raided northern Italy as far west as 
Vicenza (1502); Venice sued for peace; Bajazet gave her lenient terms, and 
retired to poetry and philosophy. His son Selim deposed him, and mounted the 
throne (1512); presently—some said of poison—Bajazet died. 

History is in some aspects an alternation of contrasting themes: the moods 
and forms of one age are repudiated by the next, which tires of tradition and lusts 
for novelty; classicism begets romanticism, which begets realism, which begets 
impressionism; a period of war calls for a decade of peace, and peace prolonged 
invites aggressive war. Selim I despised his father’s pacific policy. Vigorous in 
frame and will, indifferent to pleasures and amenities, loving the chase and the 
camp, he won the nickname of “the Grim” by having nine relatives strangled to 
contracept revolt, and waging war after war of conquest. It did not displease him 
that Shah Isma’il of Persia raided the Turkish frontier. He registered a vow that 
if Allah would grant him victory over the Persians, he would build three mighty 
mosques—in Jerusalem, Buda, and Rome.3°6 Having heated the religious 


predilections of his people to the fighting point, he marched against Isma’il, 
captured Tabriz, and made northern Mesopotamia an Ottoman province. In 1515 
he turned his artillery and Janissaries against the Mamluks, and added Syria, 
Arabia, and Egypt to his realm (1517). He carried to Constantinople, as an 
honored captive, the Cairene “caliph’—rather the high priest—of orthodox 
Mohammedanism; and thereafter the Ottoman sultans, like Henry VIII, became 
the masters of the church as well as of the state. 

In the full glory of his powers Selim prepared to conquer Rhodes and 
Christendom. When all his preparations were complete he caught the plague and 
died (1520). Leo X, who had trembled more at Selim’s advance than at Luther’s 
rebellion, ordered all Christian churches to chant a litany of gratitude to God. 


VI. ISLAMIC LITERATURE: 1400-1520 


Even Selim the Grim threaded verses on rhyme, and bequeathed to Suleiman 
the Magnificent a royal divan of his collected poems as well as an empire 
ranging from the Euphrates to the Danube and the Nile. Twelve sultans and 
many princes—including that Prince Djem whom his brother Bajazet I paid 
Christian kings and popes to keep in refined confinement—appear among the 
2,200 Ottoman poets who have won fame in the last six centuries.3”7 Most of 
these bards took their forms and ideas, sometimes the language, of their verse 
from the Persians; they continued to celebrate, in endless rivulets of rhyme, the 
greatness of Allah, the wisdom of the shah or sultan, and the trembling envy of 
the cypress trees seeing the white slenderness of the beloved’s legs. We of the 
West are now too familiar with these charms to thrill to such lofty similes; but 
the “terrible Turks,’ whose women were alluringly robed from nose to toes, 
were stirred to the roots by these poetic revelations; and the poetry that in its 
denatured translation leaves us unmoved could inspire them to piety, polygamy, 
and war. 

From a thousand dead immortals we cull with untutored fancy three names 
still unfamiliar to the provincial Occident. Ahmedi of Sives (d. 1413), taking his 
cue from the Persian master Nizami, wrote an Iskander-nama, or Book of 
Alexander, an immense epic in strong, crude style, which gave not only the story 
of Alexander’s conquest by Persia, but as well the history, religion, science, and 
philosophy of the Near East from the earliest times to Bajazet I. We must forgo 
quotation, for the English version is such stuff as nightmares are made of. The 
poetry of Ahmad Pasha (d. 1496) so delighted Mohammed II that the Sultan 


made him vizier; the poet fell in love with a pretty page in the conqueror’s 
retinue; Mohammed, having the same predilection, ordered the poet’s death; 
Ahmad sent his master so melting a lyric that Mohammed gave him the boy, but 
banished both to Brusa.°° There Ahmad took into his home a younger poet, soon 
destined to surpass him. Nejati (d. 1508), whose real name was Isa (Jesus), wrote 
an ode in praise of Mohammed II, and fastened it to the turban of the Sultan’s 
favorite partner in chess. Mohammed’s curiosity fell for the lure; he read the 
scroll, sent for the author, and made him an official of the royal palace. Bajazet 
II kept him in favor and affluence, and Nejati, triumphing heroically over 
prosperity, wrote in those two reigns some of the most lauded lyrics in Ottoman 
literature. 

Even so the great masters of Moslem poetry were still the Persians. The court 
of Husein Baiqara at Herat so teemed with nightingales that his vizier, Mir Ali 
Shir Nawa’i, complained, “If you stretch out your feet you kick the backside of a 
poet”; to which a bard replied, “And so do you if you pull up yours.” 39 For Mir 
Ali Shir (d. 1501), besides helping to rule Khurasan, supporting literature and 
art, and winning renown as a miniaturist and a composer, was also a major poet 
—at once the Maecenas and Horace of his time. It was his enlightened patronage 
that gave aid and comfort to the painters Bihzad and Shah Muzaffar, and the 
musicians Qul-Muhammad, Shayki Na’i, and Husein Udi, and the supreme 
Moslem poet of the fifteenth century—Mulla Nuru’d-Din Abd-er-Rahman Jami 
(d. 1492). 

In a long and uneventful life Jami found time to achieve fame as a scholar and 
mystic as well as a poet. As a Sufi he expounded in graceful prose the old mystic 
theme, that the joyous union of the soul with the Beloved—i.e., God—comes 
only when the soul realizes that self is a delusion, and that the things of this 
world are a maya of transitory phantoms melting in a mist of mortality. Most of 
Jami’s poetry is mysticism in verse, spiced with some attractive sensuality. 
Salaman wa Absal tells a pretty tale to point the superiority of divine to earthly 
love. Salaman is the son of the shah of Yun (i.e., Ionia); born without a mother 
(which is much more difficult than parthenogenesis), he is brought up by the fair 
princess Absal, who becomes enamored of him when he reaches fourteen. She 
conquers him with cosmetics: 


The darkness of her eyes she darkened round 
With surma, to benight him in midday, 

And over them adorned and arched the bows 

To wound him there when lost; her musky locks 
Into so many snaky ringlets curled, 


In which Temptation nestled o’er her cheek, 
Whose rose she kindled with vermilion dew, 
And then one subtle grain of musk laid there, 
The bird of that belovéd heart to snare. 
Sometimes, in passing, with a laugh would break 
The pearl-enclosing ruby of her lips... . 

Or, rising as in haste, her golden anklets 

Clash, at whose sudden summons to bring down 
Under her silver feet the golden crown 40 


of the heir-apparent Prince. He yields without effort to these lures, and for a time 
boy and lady enjoy a lyric love. The King reproaches the youth for such 
dalliance, and bids him steel himself for war and government. Instead Salaman 
elopes with Absal on a camel, “like sweet twin almonds in a single shell.” 
Reaching the sea, they make a boat, sail it “for a moon,” and come to a verdant 
isle rich in fragrant flowers, singing birds, and fruit falling profusely at their feet. 
But in this Eden conscience stabs the Prince with thoughts of the royal tasks he 
has shunned. He persuades Absal to return with him to Yun; he tries to train 
himself for kingship, but is so torn between duty and beauty that at last, half 
mad, he joins Absal in suicide: they build a pyre and leap hand in hand into its 
flames. Absal is consumed, but Salaman emerges incombustible. Now, his soul 
cleansed, he inherits and graces the throne—It is all an allegory, Jami explains: 
the King is God, Salaman is the soul of man, Absal is sensual delight; the happy 
isle is a Satanic Eden in which the soul is seduced from its divine destiny; the 
pyre is the fire of life’s experience, in which sensual desire is burned away; the 
throne that the purified soul attains is that of God Himself. It is hard to believe 
that a poet who could so sensitively picture a woman’s charms would seriously 
ask us to shun them, except occasionally. 

With an audacity redeemed by the result, Jami dared to rhyme again the 
favorite themes of a dozen poets before him: Yusuf u Zulaikha, and Laila wa 
Majnun. In an eloquent exordium he restates the Sufi theory of heavenly and 
earthly beauty: 


In the Primal Solitude, while yet Existence gave no sign of being, 
and the universe lay hid in the negation of itself, Something was.... . It 
was beauty absolute, showing Herself to Herself alone, and by Her 
own light. As of a most beautiful lady in the bridal chamber of mystery 
was Her robe, pure of all stain of imperfection. No mirror had Her face 
reflected, nor had the comb passed through Her tresses, nor the breeze 


with balmy breath stirred even a single hair, nor any nightingale come 
nestling to her Rose... But beauty cannot bear to be unknown; behold 
the Tulip on the mountain top, piercing the rock with its shoot at the 
first smile of spring.... So Beauty Eternal came forth from the Holy 
Places of Mystery to beam on all horizons and all souls; and a single 
ray, darting from Her, struck Earth and its Heavens; and so She was 
revealed in the mirror of created things.... And all atoms of the 
universe became as mirrors casting back each one an aspect of the 
Eternal Glory. Something of Her brightness fell upon the rose, and the 
nightingale was crazed with helpless love. Fire caught Her ardor, and a 
thousand moths came to perish in the flame.... And She it was who 
gave the Moon of Canaan that sweet brightness which made Zulaikha 
mad.41 


From these celestial heights Jami descends to describe the Princess Zulaikha’s 
loveliness with fervent repetition and detail, even to her “chaste fortress and 
forbidden place.” 


Her breasts were orbs of a light most pure, 
Twin bubbles new-risen from fount Kafur, 
Two young pomegranates grown on one spray, 
Where bold hope never a finger might lay.42 


She sees Joseph in a dream, and falls in love with him at first seeming; but 
her father marries her to Potiphar, his vizier. Then she sees Joseph in the flesh, 
exposed in the market as a slave. She buys him, tempts him, he refuses her 
advances, she wastes away. The vizier dies; Joseph displaces him and marries 
Zulaikha; soon both waste away, at last to death. Only the love of God is truth 
and life.—It is an old tale; but who could sleep over such sermons? 


VIZ. ART IN ASIATIC ISLAM 


Through all the reach of Islam, from Granada to Delhi and Samarkand, kings 
and nobles used geniuses and slaves to raise mosques and mausoleums, to paint 
and fire tiles, to weave and dye silks and rugs, to beat metal and carve wood and 
ivory, to illuminate manuscripts with liquid color and line. The Il-Khans, the 
Timurids, the Ottomans, the Mamluks, even the petty dynasties that ruled the 
frailer fragments of Islam, maintained the Oriental tradition of tempering pillage 


with poetry, and assassination with art. In rural villages and urban palaces wealth 
graduated into beauty, and a fortunate few enjoyed the nearness of things 
tempting to the touch or fair to see. 

The mosque was still the collective shrine of Moslem arts. There brick and 
tile composed the lyric of the minaret; portals of faience broke into flashing 
colors the ardor of the sun; the pulpit displayed the carved contours or inlaid 
intricacies of its wood; the splendor of the mihrab pointed the worshiper to 
Mecca; grilles and chandeliers offered their metal lacery as homage to Allah; 
rugs softened tiled floors and cushioned praying knees; precious silks enveloped 
illuminated Korans. At Tabriz Clavijo marveled at “beautiful mosques adorned 
with tiles in blue and gold”;43 and at Isfahan one of Uljaitu’s viziers set up in the 
Friday Mosque a mihrab in which prosaic stucco became a lure of arabesques 
and lettering. Uljaitu himself raised at Sultaniya a sumptuous mausoleum (1313), 
planning to bring to it the remains of Ali and Husein, the founder saints of the 
Shi’a sect; the plan miscarried graciously, and the Khan’s own bones were 
housed in this imposing cenotaph. Immense and majestic are the ruins of the 
mosque at Varamin (1326). 

Timur loved to build, and stole architectural ideas, as well as silver and gold, 
from the victims of his arms. Like a conqueror, he favored mass, as symbolizing 
his empire and his will; like a nouveau riche he loved color, and carried 
decoration to extravagance. Charmed by the glazed blue tiles of Herat, he drew 
Persian potters to Samarkand to face with gleaming slabs the mosques and 
palaces of his capital; soon the city shone and sparkled with glorified clay. At 
Damascus he noted a bulbous dome swelling out above the base and then 
tapering upward to a point; he bade his engineers take its plan and measurements 
before it fell in the general conflagration; he topped Samarkand with such 
domes, and spread the style between India and Russia, so that it ranges now from 
the Taj Mahal to the Red Square. When he returned from India he brought back 
sO many artists and artisans that they raised for him in three months a gigantic 
mosque—the “Church of the King”—with a portal 100 feet high and a ceiling 
upheld by 480 pillars of stone. For his sister Tchouchouk Bika he built the 
funerary mosque that became the architectural masterpiece of his reign.44 When 
he ordered a mosque to honor the memory of his chief wife, Bibi Khanun, he 
supervised the construction himself, threw meat to the workers in the 
excavations and coins to assiduous artisans, and inspired or compelled all to 
work con furia until winter halted building and cooled his architectural fire. 

His descendants achieved a maturer art. At Mashhad, on the way from Tehran 
to Samarkand, Shah Rukh’s enterprising wife, Gawhar Shad, engaged the 
architect Qavam ad-Din to build the mosque that bears her name (1418). It is the 


most gorgeous and colorful production of Moslem Persian architecture.45 
Minarets carrying exquisite “lanterns” guard the shrine. Four lordly arches lead 
into a central court, each faced with faience tiles “never equaled before or 
since”46—a splendor of time-defying color in a hundred forms of arabesque and 
geometrical patterns and floral motives and stately Kufic script, all made more 
brilliant by the Persian sun. Over the southwest “Portico of the Sanctuary” a 
dome of blue tiles rivals the sky; and on the portal, in large white letters on a 
blue ground, is the proud and pious dedication of the Queen: 


Her Highness, the Noble in Greatness, the Sun of the Heaven of 
Chastity and Continence .... Gawhar Shad—may her greatness be 
eternal, and may her chastity endure!... from her private property, and 
for the benefit of her future state, and for the day on which the works 
of everyone will be judged, with zeal for Allah and with thankfulness 
.... built this great Masjid-i-Jami, the Holy House, in the reign of the 
Great Sultan, the Lord of Rulers, the Father of Victory, Shah Rukh.... 
May Allah make eternal his Kingdom and Empire! And may He 
increase on the inhabitants of the world His Goodness, His Justice, and 
His Generosity! 47 


The mosque of Gawhar Shad was but one of a complex of buildings that 
made Mashhad the Rome of the Shi’a sect. There the worshipers of Imam Riza, 
in the course of thirty generations, have accumulated an architectural ensemble 
of arresting splendor: graceful minarets, dominating domes, archways faced with 
luminous tiles or with plates of silver or gold, spacious courts whose blue and 
white mosaic or faience return the greeting of the sun: here, in an overwhelming 
panorama of color and form, Persian art has wielded all its magic to honor a 
saint and awe the pilgrim into piety. 

From Azerbaijan to Afghanistan a thousand mosques rose in this age out of 
the soil of Islam, for the poetry of faith is as precious to man as the fruits of the 
earth. To us of the West, imprisoned in the provinces of the mind, these shrines 
are but empty names, and even to honor them with these curt obeisances may 
weary us. What does it mean to us that Gawhar Shad received for her chaste 
bones a lovely mausoleum at Herat; that Shiraz rebuilt its Masjid-i-Jami in the 
fourteenth century; that Yazd and Isfahan added resplendent mihrabs to their 
Friday Mosques? We are too far away in space and years and thought to feel 
these grandeurs, and those who worship in them have little taste for our Gothic 
audacities or the sensual images of our Renaissance. Yet even we must be 
moved when, standing before the ruins of the Blue Mosque at Tabriz (1437-67), 


we recall its once famed glory of blue faience and golden arabesques; and we are 
not unmindful that Mohammed II and Bajazet II raised at Constantinople (1463, 
1497) mosques almost rivaling St. Sophia’s majesty. The Ottomans took 
Byzantine plans, Persian portals, Armenian domes, and Chinese decorative 
themes to form their mosques at Brusa, Nicaea, Nicomedia, and Konia. In 
architecture, at least, Moslem art was still in apogee. 

Only one art—a David before Goliath—dared stand up to architecture in 
Islam. Perhaps even more honored than the makers of mosques were the masters 
of calligraphy and the patient miniaturists who illuminated books with the 
infinitesimal calculus of the brush or pen. Murals were painted, but from this 
period none survives. Portraits were painted, and a few remain. The Ottomans 
publicly obeyed the Biblical and Koranic prohibition of graven images, but 
Mohammed II imported Gentile Bellini from Venice to Constantinople (1480) to 
make the likeness of him that now hangs in the London National Gallery. Copies 
exist of alleged portraits of Timur. In general the Mongol converts to Islam 
preferred the traditions of Chinese art to the taboos of the Mohammedan faith. 
From China they brought into Persian illumination dragons, phoenixes, cloud 
forms, saintly halos, and moonlike faces, and mated them creatively with Persian 
styles of limpid color and pure line. The mingling modes were closely kin. 
Chinese and Persian miniaturists alike painted for aristocrats of perhaps too 
refined a taste, and sought rather to please the imagination and the sense than to 
represent objective forms. 

The great centers of Islamic illumination in this age were Tabriz, Shiraz, and 
Herat. Probably from the Tabriz of the Il-Khans come the fifty-five leaves of the 
“De Motte” Shah-nama—Firdausi’s Book of Kings—painted by divers artists in 
the fourteenth century. But it was at Herat, under the Timurid rulers, that Persian 
miniature painting touched its zenith. Shah Rukh engaged a large staff of artists, 
and his son Baisunkur Mirza founded an academy devoted to calligraphy and 
illumination. From this school of Herat came the Shah-nama (1429)—a miracle 
of glowing color and flowing gracenow so carefully hidden and religiously 
handled in the Gulistan Palace Library at Tehran. To view it for the first time is 
like discovering the odes of Keats. 

The real Keats of illumination—the “Raphael of the East’—was Kamal al- 
Dim Bihzad. He knew in life, and reflected in art, the terrors and vicissitudes of 
war. Born at Herat about 1440, he studied at Tabriz, then returned to Herat to 
paint for Sultan Husein ibn-Baigara and his versatile vizier Mir Ali Shir Nawa’i. 
When Herat became the center of Uzbeg and Safavid campaigns Bihzad moved 
again to Tabriz. He was among the first Persian painters to sign their works, yet 
his art remains are literally few and far between. Two miniatures in the Royal 


Egyptian Library at Cairo, illustrating Sa’di’s Bustan, show some theologians 
debating their mysteries in a mosque; the manuscript bears the date 1489, and 
the colophon reads: “Painted by the slave, the sinner, Bihzad.” The Freer Gallery 
in Washington has a Portrait of a Young Man Painting, copied from Gentile 
Bellini and signed “Bihzad”; the fine hands reveal the two artists—portrayer and 
portrayed. Less certainly his are the miniatures in a British Museum copy of 
Nizami’s Khamza, and in the same treasury a manuscript of a Zafar-nama, or 
Book of the Victories of Timur. 

These relics hardly explain Bihzad’s unrivaled reputation. They reveal a 
sensitive perception of persons and things, an ardor and range of color, a 
vivacity of action caught in a delicate accuracy of line; but they can hardly 
compare with the miniatures painted for the Duke of Berry almost a century 
before. Yet Bihzad’s contemporaries felt that he had revolutionized illumination 
by his original patterns of composition, his vivid landscapes, his carefully 
individualized figures almost leaping into life. The Persian historian 
Khwandamir, who was near fifty when Bihzad died (c. 1523), said of him, 
perhaps with the prejudice of friendship: “His draughtsmanship has caused the 
memory of all other painters in the world to be obliterated; his fingers, endowed 
with miraculous qualities, have erased the pictures of all other artists among the 
sons of Adam.”48 It should chasten our certitudes to reflect that this was written 
after Leonardo had painted The Last Supper, Michelangelo the Sistine Chapel 
ceiling, and Raphael the Stanze of the Vatican, and that Khwandamir had 
probably never heard their names. 

The art of the potter declined in this epoch from its finesse in Seljugq Rayy and 
Kashan. Rayy had been laid in ruins by earthquakes and Mongol raids, and 
Kashan devoted most of its kilns to tiles. New ceramic centers, however, rose at 
Sultaniya, Yazd, Tabriz, Herat, Isfahan, Shiraz, and Samarkand. Mosaic faience 
was now a favored product: small slabs of earthenware, each painted in one 
metallic color, and glazed to a brilliance that only needed care for permanence. 
When patrons were opulent, Persian builders used such faience not only for 
mihrabs and decoration, but even to cover large surfaces of mosque portals or 
walls; there is an arresting example in a mihrab—from the mosque of Baba 
Kasin (c. 1354)—in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 

The metalworkers of Islam maintained their skill. They made bronze doors 
and chandeliers for mosques from Bokhara to Marragesh, though none quite 
matched Ghiberti’s “gates to paradise” (1401-52) in the Baptistery of Florence. 
They forged the best armor of the age—helmets conically shaped to deflect 
descending blows, shields of shining iron encrusted with silver or gold, swords 
inlaid with golden lettering or flowers. They made handsome coins, and such 


medallions as that which preserves the pudgy profile of Mohammed the 
Conqueror, and great brass candlesticks engraved with stately Kufic script or 
delicate floral forms; they cast and adorned incense burners, writing cases, 
mirrors, caskets, braziers, flasks, ewers, basins, trays; even scissors and 
compasses were artistically chased. A like superiority was conceded to the 
Moslem artist-artisans who cut gems, or worked with precious metals, or carved 
or inlaid ivory or wood. The textile remains are fragmentary, but the miniatures 
of the time picture a vast variety of beautiful fabrics, from the fine linens of 
Cairo to the silken tents of Samarkand; indeed it was the illuminators who 
designed the complex yet logical patterns for Mongol and Timurid brocades, 
velvets, and silks, and even for those Persian and Turkish rugs that were soon to 
be the envy of Europe. In the so-called minor arts Islam still led the world. 


VII. ISLAMIC THOUGHT 


In science and philosophy the glory had gone. Religion had won its war 
against them, just when it was giving ground in the adolescent West. The highest 
honors now went to theologians, dervishes, fakirs, saints; and scientists aimed 
rather to absorb the findings of their predecessors than to look nature freshly in 
the face. At Samarkand Moslem astronomy had its last fling when the stargazers 
in the observatory of Uleg Beg formulated (1437) astronomic tables that enjoyed 
high esteem in Europe till the eighteenth century. Armed with tables and an Arab 
map, an Arab navigator piloted Vasco da Gama from Africa to India on the 
historic voyage that ended the economic ascendancy of Islam.49 

In geography the Moslems produced a major figure in this age. Born at 
Tangier in 1304, Muhammad Abu Abdallah ibn-Batuta wandered through 
Daru’|-Islam—the Mohammedan world—for twenty-four years, and returned to 
Morocco to die in Fez. His itinerary suggests the immense spread of 
Mohammed’s creed: he claims to have traveled 75,000 miles (more than any 
other man before the age of steam); to have seen Granada, North Africa, 
Timbuktu, Egypt, the Near and Middle East, Russia, India, Ceylon, and China, 
and to have visited every Moslem ruler of the time. In each city he paid his 
respects first to the scholars and divines, only then to the potentates. We see our 
own provincialism mirrored in him when he lists “the seven mighty kings of the 
world,” all Moslems except one Chinese.°° He describes not only persons and 
places, but the fauna, flora, minerals, food, drinks, and prices in the various 
countries, the climate and physiography, the manners and morals, the religious 


rituals and beliefs. He speaks reverently of Jesus and Mary, but takes some 
satisfaction in noting that “every pilgrim who visits the church [of the 
Resurrection in Jerusalem] pays a fee to Moslems.” 5! When he returned to Fez 
and related his experiences, most of his hearers put him down as a romancer, but 
the vizier ordered a secretary to record Batata’s dictated memoirs. The book was 
lost and almost forgotten until it was discovered in the modem French 
occupation of Algiers. 

Between 1250 and 1350 the most prolific writers on “natural history” were 
Moslems. Mohammed ad-Damiri of Cairo wrote a 1,500-page book on zoology. 
Medicine was still a Semitic forte; hospitals were numerous in Islam; a physician 
of Damascus, Ala’al-din ibn-al-Nafis, expounded the pulmonary circulation of 
the blood 270 years (c. 1260) before Servetus;52 and a Granada physician, Ibnal- 
Khatib, ascribed the Black Death to contagion—and advised quarantine for the 
infected—in the face of a theology that attributed it to divine vengeance on 
man’s sins. His treatise On Plague (c. 1360) contained a notable heresy: “It must 
be a principle that a proof taken from the Traditions” of the companions of 
Mohammed “has to undergo modification when in manifest contradiction with 
the evidence of the senses.” 53 

Scholars and historians were as numerous as poets. Always they wrote in 
Arabic, the Esperanto of Islam; and in many cases they combined study and 
writing with political activitv and administration. Abu-l-Fida of Damascus took 
part in a dozen military campaigns, served al-Nasir as minister at Cairo, returned 
to Syria as governor of Hamah, collected an extensive library, and wrote some 
books that in their day stood at the head of their class. His treatise on geography 
(Taqwin al-Buldan) outranged in scope any European work of the kind and time; 
it calculated that three quarters of the globe were covered with water, and noted 
that a traveler gained or lost a day in going westward or eastward around the 
world. His famous Abridgement of the History of the Human Race was the chief 
Moslem history known to the West. 


But the great name in the historiography of the fourteenth century is Abd-er- 
Rahman ibn-Khaldun. Here is a man of substance, even to Western eyes: solid 
with experience, travel, and practical statesmanship, yet familiar with the art and 
literature, science and philosophy of his age, and embracing almost every 
Moslem phase of it in a Universal History. That such a man was born in Tunis 
(1332) and raised there suggests that the culture of North Africa was no mere 
echo of Asiatic Islam, but had a character and vitality of its own. “From my 
childhood,” says Ibn-Khaldun’s autobiography, “I showed myself avid of 
knowledge, and devoted myself with great zeal to schools and their courses of 


instruction.” The Black Death took his parents and many teachers, but he 
continued his studies until “I found at last that I knew something”°4—a 
characteristic delusion of youth. At twenty he was secretary to the sultan at 
Tunis; at twenty-four, to the sultan at Fez; at twenty-five he was in jail. He 
moved to Granada, and was sent as its ambassador to Peter the Cruel at Seville. 
Returning to Africa, he became chief minister to Prince Abu Abdallah at Bougie; 
but he had to flee for his life when his master was deposed and slain. In 1370 he 
was sent by the city of Tlemcen as envoy to Granada; he was arrested on the way 
by a Moorish prince, served him four years, and then retired to a castle near 
Oran. There (1377) he wrote the Muqaddama al-Alamat, literally Introduction to 
the Universe. Needing more books than Oran could supply, he returned to Tunis, 
but he made influential enemies there, and removed to Cairo (1384). His fame as 
a scholar was already international; when he lectured in the mosque of el-Azhar 
students crowded around him, and Sultan Barquq gave him a pension, “as was 
his wont with savants.”°5 He was appointed gadi malekite, or royal judge; took 
the laws too seriously, closed the cabarets, was lampooned out of office, again 
retired to private life. Restored as chief qadi, he accompanied Sultan Nasir ad- 
Din Faraj in a campaign against Timur; the Egyptian forces were defeated; Ibn- 
Khaldun sought refuge in Damascus; Timur besieged it; the historian, now an 
old man, led a delegation to ask lenient terms of the invincible Tatar. Like any 
other author, he brought a manuscript of his history with him; he read to Timur 
the section on Timur, and invited corrections; perhaps he had revised the pages 
ad hoc. 


The plan worked; Timur freed him; soon he was once more chief judge at Cairo; 
and he died in office at the age of seventy-four (1406). 

Amid this hectic career he composed an epitome of Averroes’ philosophy, 
treatises on logic and mathematics, the Muqaddama, a History of the Berbers, 
and The Peoples of the East. Only the last three survive; together they constitute 
the Universal History. The Muqaddama or Prolegomena is one of the high lights 
in Islamic literature and in the philosophy of history, an amazingly “modern” 
product for a medieval mind. Ibn-Khaldun conceives history as “an important 
branch of philosophy,” °° and takes a broad view of the historian’s task: 


History has for its true object to make us understand the social state 
of man, i.e., his civilization; to reveal to us the phenomena that 
naturally accompany primitive life, and then the refinement of 
manners... the diverse superiorities that peoples acquire, and which 
beget empires and dynasties; the diverse occupations, professions, 


sciences, and arts; and lastly all the changes that the nature of things 
can effect in the nature of society.°7 


Believing himself the first to write history in this fashion, he asks pardon for 
inevitable errors: 


I confess that of all men I am the least able to traverse so vast a 
field.... I pray that men of ability and learning will examine my work 
with good will, and when they find faults will indulgently correct 
them. That which I offer to the public will have little value in the eyes 
of scholars .... but one should always be able to count on the courtesy 
of his colleagues.5® 


He hopes that his work will help in the dark days that he foresees: 


When the world experiences a complete overturn it seems to change 
its nature in order to permit new creation and a new organization. 
Hence there is need today of an historian who can describe the state of 
the world, of its countries and peoples, and indicate the changes in 
customs and beliefs.°9 


He devotes some proud pages to pointing out the errors of some historians. 
They lost themselves, he feels, in the mere chronicling of events, and rarely rose 
to the elucidation of causes and effects. They accepted fable almost as readily as 
fact, gave exaggerated statistics, and explained too many things by supernatural 
agency. As for himself, he proposes to rely entirely on natural factors in 
explaining events. He will judge the statements of historians by the present 
experience of mankind, and will reject any alleged occurrence that would now 
be accounted impossible. Experience must judge tradition.6° His own method, in 
the Muqaddama, is first to deal with the philosophy of history; then with 
professions, occupations, and crafts; then with the history of science and art. In 
succeeding volumes he gives the political history of the various nations, taking 
them one by one, deliberately sacrificing the unity of time to that of place. The 
true subject of history, says Ibn-Khaldun, is civilization: how it arises, how it is 
maintained, how it develops letters, sciences, and arts, and why it decays.®! 
Empires, like individuals, have a life and trajectory which are their own. They 
grow, they mature, they decline.®2 What are the causes of this sequence? 

The basic conditions of the sequence are geographical. Climate exercises a 
general but basic influence. The cold north eventually produces, even in peoples 


of southern origin, a white skin, light hair, blue eyes, and a serious disposition; 
the tropics produce in time a dark skin, black hair, “dilatation of the animal 
spirits,” lightness of mind, gaiety, quick transports of pleasure, leading to song 
and dance.63 Food affects character: a heavy diet of meats, condiments, and 
grains begets heaviness of body and mind, and quick succumbing to famine or 
infection; a light diet, such as desert peoples eat, makes for agile and healthy 
bodies, clearness of mind, and resistance to disease.o4 There is no inherent 
inequality of potential ability among the peoples of the earth; their advancement 
or retardation is determined by geographical conditions, and can be altered by a 
change in those conditions, or by migration to a different habitat.6° 

Economic conditions are only less powerful than the geographical. Ibn- 
Khaldun divides all societies into nomad or sedentary according to their means 
of getting food, and ascribes most wars to the desire for a better food supply. 
Nomad tribes sooner or later conquer settled communities because nomads are 
compelled by the conditions of their life to maintain the martial qualities of 
courage, endurance, and solidarity. Nomads may destroy a civilization, but they 
never make one; they are absorbed, in blood and culture, by the conquered, and 
the nomad Arabs are no exception. Since a people is never long content with its 
food supply, war is natural. It is war that generates and renews political 
authority. Hence monarchy is the usual form of government, and has prevailed 
through nearly all history.°6 The fiscal policy of a government may make or 
break a society; excessive taxation, or the entry of a government into production 
and distribution, can stifle incentive, enterprise, and competition, and kill the 
goose that lays the revenues.®” On the other hand, an excessive concentration of 
wealth may tear a society to pieces by promoting revolution.6® 

There are moral forces in history. Empires are sustained by the solidarity of 
the people, and this can be best secured through the inculcation and practice of 
the same religion; Ibn-Khaldun agrees with the popes, the Inquisition, and the 
Protestant Reformers on the value of unanimity in faith. 


To conquer, one must rely upon the allegiance of a group animated 
with one corporate spirit and end. Such a union of hearts and wills can 
operate only through divine power and religious support.... . When 
men give their hearts and passions to a desire for worldly goods, they 
become jealous of one another, and fall into discord.... . If, however, 
they reject the world and its vanities for the love of God .... jealousies 
disappear, discord is stilled, men help one another devotedly; their 
union makes them stronger; the good cause makes rapid progress, and 
culminates in the formation of a great and powerful empire.°9 


Religion is not only an aid in war, it is likewise a boon to order in a society 
and to peace of mind in the individual. These can be secured only by a religious 
faith adopted without questioning. The philosophers concoct a hundred systems, 
but none has found a substitute for religion as a guide and inspiration for human 
life. “Since men can never understand the world, it is better to accept the faith 
transmitted by an inspired legislator, who knows better than we do what is better 
for us, and has prescribed for us what we should believe and do.”79 After this 
orthodox prelude our philosopher-historian proceeds to a_ naturalistic 
interpretation of history. 

Every empire passes through successive phases. (1) A victorious nomad tribe 
settles down to enjoy its conquest of a terrain or state. “The least civilized 
peoples make the most extensive conquests.””! (2) As social relations become 
more complex, a more concentrated authority is required for the maintenance of 
order; the tribal chieftain becomes king. (3) In this settled order wealth grows, 
cities multiply, education and literature develop, the arts find patrons, science 
and philosophy lift their heads. Advanced urbanization and comfortable wealth 
mark the beginning of decay. (4) The enriched society comes to prefer pleasure, 
luxury, and ease to enterprise, risk, or war; religion loses its hold on human 
imagination or belief; morals deteriorate, pederasty grows; the martial virtues 
and pursuits decline; mercenaries are hired to defend the society; these lack the 
ardor of patriotism or religious faith; the poorly defended wealth invites attack 
by the hungry, seething millions beyond the frontiers. (5) External attack, or 
internal intrigue, or both together, overthrow the state.”2 Such was the cycle of 
Rome, of the Almoravids and Almohads in Spain, of Islam in Egypt, Syria, Iraq, 
Persia; and “it is always so.” 73 

These are a few of the thousands of ideas that make the Muqaddama the most 
remarkable philosophical product of its century, Ibn-Khaldun has his own 
notions on almost everything but theology, where he thinks it unwise to be 
original. While writing a major work of philosophy he pronounces philosophy 
dangerous, and advises his readers to let it alone;74 probably he meant 
metaphysics and theology rather than philosophy in its wider sense as an attempt 
to see human affairs in a large perspective. At times he talks like the simplest old 
woman in the market place; he accepts miracles, magic, the “evil eye,” the occult 
properties of the alphabet, divination through dreams, entrails, or the flight of 
birds.7° Yet he admires science, admits the superiority of the Greeks to the 
Moslems in that field, and mourns the decline of scientific studies in Islam.7© He 
rejects alchemy, but acknowledges some faith in astrology.7” 

Certain other discounts must be made. Though Ibn-Khaldun is as broad as 
Islam, he shares many of its limitations. In the three volumes of the Muqaddama 


he finds room for but seven pages on Christianity. He makes only casual 
mention of Greece, Rome, and medieval Europe. When he has written the 
history of North Africa, Moslem Egypt, and the Near and Middle East, he 
believes that he has narrated “the history of all peoples.””® Sometimes he is 
culpably ignorant: he thinks Aristotle taught from a porch, and Socrates from a 
tub.79 His actual writing of history falls far short of his theoretical introduction; 
the volumes on the Berbers and the Orient are a dreary record of dynastic 
genealogies, palace intrigues, and petty wars. Apparently he intended these 
volumes to be political history only, and offered the Mugqaddama as a history— 
though it is rather a general consideration—of culture. 

To recover our respect for Ibn-Khaldun we need only ask what Christian 
work of philosophy in the fourteenth century can stand beside the Prolegomena. 
Perhaps some ancient authors had covered part of the ground that he charted; 
and among his own people al-Masudi (d. 956), in a work now lost, had discussed 
the influence of religion, economics, morals, and environment on the character 
and laws of a people, and the causes of political decline.8° Ibn-Khaldun, 
however, felt, and with some reason, that he had created the science of 
sociology. Nowhere in literature before the eighteenth century can we find a 
philosophy of history, or a system of sociology, comparable in power, scope, and 
keen analysis with Ibn-Khaldun’s. Our leading contemporary philosopher of 
history has judged the Muqaddama to be “undoubtedly the greatest work of its 
kind that has ever yet been created by any mind in any time or place.”’®! Herbert 
Spencer’s Principles of Sociology (1876-96) may compare favorably with it, but 
Spencer had many aides. In any case we may agree with a distinguished 
historian of science, that “the most important historical work of the Middle 
Ages”82 was the Mugaddama of Ibn-Khaldun. 


I. This, however, is from Timur’s Memoirs (v, 1), supposedly dictated by him in last years, but of doubtful 
authenticity. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
Suleiman the Magnificent 
1520-66 


I. AFRICAN ISLAM: 1200-1566 


It is hard for us, pigeonholed in Christendom, to realize that from the eighth to 
the thirteenth century Islam was culturally, politically, and militarily superior to 
Europe. Even in its decline in the sixteenth century it prevailed from Delhi and 
beyond to Casablanca, from Adrianople to Aden, from Tunis to Timbuktu. 
Visiting the Sudan in 1353, Ibn-Batuta found there a creditable civilization under 
Moslem leadership; and a Negro Mohammedan, Abd-er-Rahman Sa’di, would 
later write a revealing and intelligent history, Tarik-es-Sudcm (c. 1650), 
describing private libraries of 1,600 volumes in Timbuktu, and massive mosques 
whose ruins attest a departed glory. 

The Marini dynasty (1195-1270) made Morocco independent, and developed 
Fez and Marragesh into major cities, each with august gateways, imposing 
mosques, learned libraries, colleges squatting amid shady colonnades, and wordy 
bazarres where one could buy anything at half the price. In the thirteenth century 
Fez had some 125,000 inhabitants, probably more than any city in Europe except 
Constantinople, Rome, and Paris. In its Karouine Mosque, seat of Morocco’s 
oldest university, religion and science lived in concord, taking eager students 
from all African Islam, and—in arduous courses of three to twelve years— 
training teachers, lawyers, theologians, and statesmen. Emir Yaqub II (r. 1269- 
86), ruling Morocco from Fez or Marragesh, was one of the most enlightened 
princes of a progressive century, a just governor, a wise philanthropist, 
tempering theology with philosophy, shunning bigotry, and encouraging friendly 
intercourse with Europeans. The two cities received many refugees from Spain, 
and these brought a new stimulus to science, art, and industry. Ibn-Batuta, who 
had seen nearly all of vast Islam, called Morocco the earthly paradise. 

On the way from Fez to Oran the modern traveler is surprised to find at 
Tlemcen the modest remnant of what in the thirteenth century was a city of 
125,000 souls Three of its once sixty-four mosques—the Jama-el-Kebir (1136), 
the mosque of Abul Hassan (1298), and that of El-Halawi (1353)—are among 
the finest in the Mohammedan world; marble columns, complex mosaics, 
brilliant mihrabs, arcaded courts, carved wood, and towering minarets survive to 


tell of a splendor gone and almost forgotten. Here the Abd-el-Wahid dynasty 
(1248-1337, 1359—1553) maintained for three centuries a_ relatively 
enlightened rule, protecting Christians and Jews in religious freedom, and 
providing patronage to letters and arts. After the Turks captured the city (1553) it 
lost its importance as a center of trade, and declined into the shadows of history. 

Farther east, Algiers flourished through a mixture of commerce and piracy. 
Half-hidden in a rock-bound semicircular bay, this picturesque port, rising in tier 
upon tier of white tenements and palaces from the Mediterranean to the Casbah, 
provided a favorite lair for “privateers”; even from Pompey’s days the corsairs 
of that coast had preyed upon defenseless shipping. After 1492 Algiers became a 
refuge for Moors fleeing from Spain; many of them joined the pirate crews, and 
turned with vengeful fury upon what Christian shipping they could waylay. 
Growing in number and audacity, the pirates manned fleets as strong as national 
navies, and raided the North Mediterranean coasts. Spain retaliated with 
protective expeditions that captured Oran, Algiers, and Tripoli (1509-10). 

In 1516 a colorful buccaneer entered the picture. The Italians called him 
Barbarossa from his red beard; his actual name was Khair ed-Din Khizr; he was 
a Greek of Lesbos, who came with his brother Horush to join the pirate crew. 
While Khair ed-Din raised himself to command of the fleet, Horush led ‘an army 
against Algiers, expelled the Spanish garrison, made himself governor of the 
city, and died in battle (1518). Khair ed-Din, succeeding to his brother’s power, 
ruled with energy and skill. To consolidate his position he went to 
Constantinople, and offered Selim I sovereignty over Tripoli, Tunisia, and 
Algeria in return for a Turkish force adequate to maintain his own authority as 
vassal governor of these regions. Selim agreed, and Suleiman confirmed the 
arrangement. In 1533 Khair ed-Din became the hero of Western Islam by 
ferrying 70,000 Moors from inhospitable Spain to Africa. Appointed first 
admiral of the entire Turkish fleet, Barbarossa, with eighty-four vessels at his 
command, raided town after town on the coasts of Sicily and Italy, and took 
thousands of Christians to be sold as slaves. Landing near Naples, he almost 
succeeded in capturing Giulia Gonzaga Colonna, reputed the loveliest woman in 
Italy. She escaped half clad, rode off with one knight as her escort, and, on 
reaching her destination, ordered his death for reasons which she left to be 
inferred. 

But Barbarossa aimed at less perishable booty than a beautiful woman. 
Landing his Janissaries at Bizerte, he marched against Tunis (1534). The Nefsid 
dynasty had ruled that city reasonably well since 1336; arts and letters had 
flourished under their patronage; but Muley Hassan, the current prince, had 
alienated the people by his cruelties. He fled as Barbarossa approached; Tunis 


was taken bloodlessly; Tunisia was added to the Ottoman realm, and Barbarossa 
was master of the Mediterranean. 

It was another crisis for Christendom, for the unchallenged Turkish fleet 
could at any moment secure a foothold for Islam in the Italian boot. Strangely 
enough, Francis I was at this time allied with the Turks, and Pope Clement VII 
was allied with France. Fortunately, Clement died (September 25, 1534); Pope 
Paul III pledged funds to Charles V for an attack on Barbarossa, and Andrea 
Doria offered the full co-operation of the Genoese fleet. In the spring of 1535 
Charles assembled at Cagliari, in Sardinia, 400 vessels and 30,000 troops. 
Crossing the Mediterranean, he laid siege to La Goletta, a fort commanding the 
Gulf of Tunis. After a month’s fighting, La Goletta fell, and the Imperial army 
marched on to Tunis. Barbarossa tried to stop the advance; he was defeated and 
fled. Christian slaves in Tunis broke their chains and opened the gates, and 
Charles entered the city unresisted. For two days he surrendered it to pillage by 
his soldiers, who would otherwise have mutinied; thousands of Moslems were 
massacred; the art of centuries was shattered in a day or two. The Christian 
slaves were joyously freed, and the surviving Mohammedan population was 
enslaved. Charles reinstated Muley Hassan as his tributary vassal, left garrisons 
in Bona and La Goletta, and returned to Europe. 

Barbarossa escaped to Constantinople, and there, with Suleiman’s funds, built 
a new fleet of 200 ships. In July 1537, this force effected a landing at Taranto, 
and Christendom was again besieged. A new “Holy League” of Venice, the 
papacy, and the Empire took form, and gathered 200 vessels off Corfu. On 
September 27 the rival armadas, at the entrance to the Ambracian Gulf, fought 
an engagement almost in the same waters where Antony and Cleopatra had met 
Octavian at Actium. Barbarossa won, and again ruled the seas. Sailing east, he 
took one after another of the Venetian possessions in the Aegean and Greece, 
and forced Venice to a separate peace. 

Charles tried to win Barbarossa to his service by gifts and an offer to make 
him vassal king of North Africa, but Khair ed-Din preferred Islamic bait. In 
October 1541, Charles and Doria led an expedition against Algiers; it was 
defeated on land by Barbarossa’s army, and at sea by a storm. Barbarossa 
returned the call by ravaging Calabria and landing, unhindered, at Ostia, the port 
of Rome. The great capital shivered in its shrines, but Paul III was at that time on 
good terms with Francis, and Barbarossa, allegedly out of courtesy to his ally, 
paid in cash for all that he took at Ostia, and departed peacefully.! He sailed up 
to Toulon, where his fleet was welcomed by the matter-of-fact French; he asked 
that the church bells should suspend their ringing while Allah’s vessels were in 
the harbor, for the bells disturbed his sleep, and his request was law. He joined a 


French fleet in taking Nice and Villefranche from the Emperor. Then, seventy- 
seven, the triumphant corsair retired with full honors to die in bed at eighty 
(1546). 

Bona, La Goletta, and Tripoli fell back to Islam, and the Ottoman Empire 
reached from Algiers to Baghdad. Only one Moslem power dared to challenge 
its predominance in Islam. 


Il. SAFAVID PERSIA: 1502-76 


Persia, which had enjoyed so many periods of cultural fertility, was now 
entering another epoch of political vitality and artistic creation. When Shah 
Ismail I founded the Safavid dynasty (1502-1736) Persia was a chaos of 
kinglets: Iraq, Yazd, Samnan, Firuzkuh, Diyarbekir, Kashan, Khurasan, 
Qandahar, Balkh, Kirman, and Azerbaijan were independent states. In a 
succession of ruthless campaigns Ismail of Azerbaijan conquered most of these 
principalities, captured Herat and Baghdad, and made Tabriz again the capital of 
a powerful kingdom. The people welcomed this native dynasty, gloried in the 
unity and power it gave their country, and expressed their spirit in a new 
outburst of Persian art. 

Ismail’s rise to royalty is an incredible tale. He was three years old when his 
father died (1490), thirteen when he set out to win himself a throne, still thirteen 
when he had himself crowned Shah of Persia. Contemporaries described him as 
“brave like a young gamecock” and “lively as a faun,” stout, broad-shouldered, 
with furious mustaches and flaming red hair; he wielded a mighty sword with his 
left hand, and with the bow he was another Odysseus, shooting down seven 
apples in a row of ten.2 We are told that he was “amiable as a girl,” but he killed 
his own mother (or stepmother), ordered the execution of 300 courtesans at 
Tabriz, and massacred thousands of enemies.? He was so popular that “the name 
of God is forgotten” in Persia, said an Italian traveler, “and only that of Ismail is 
remembered.” 4 

Religion and audacity were the secrets of his success. Religion in Persia was 
Shi’a—i.e., “the party” of Ali, son-in-law of Mohammed. The Shi’a recognized 
no rightful caliphs but Ali and his twelve lineal descendants—“imams” or holy 
kings; and since religion and government were not distinct in Islam, each such 
descendant had, in this doctrine, a divine right to rule both church and state. As 
Christians believed that Christ would return to establish His kingdom on earth, 
so the Shi’ites believed that the twelfth imam—Muhammad ibn-Hasan—had 


never died, but would someday reappear and set up his blessed rule over the 
earth. And as Protestants condemned Catholics for accepting tradition, along 
with the Bible, as a guide to right belief, so the Shi’ites denounced the Sunnites 
—the orthodox Mohammedan majority—who found the sunna or “path” of 
righteousness not only in the Koran but also in the practice of Mohammed as 
handed down in the traditions of his companions and followers. And as 
Protestants gave up praying to the saints and closed the monasteries, so the 
Shi’ites discountenanced the Sufi mystics and closed the cloisters of the 
dervishes, which, like the monasteries of Europe in their prime, had been centers 
of hospitality and charity. As Protestants called their faith the “true religion,” so 
the Shi’ites took the name al-Ma-minum, “true believers.”° No faithful Shi’ite 
would eat with a Sunnite; and if a Christian’s shadow passed over a Shi’ite’s 
meal, the food was to be discarded as unclean.® 

Ismail claimed descent from the seventh imam, Safi-al-Din (“Purity of the 
Faith”), from whom the new dynasty was named. By proclaiming Shi’a as the 
national and official religion of Iran, and as the sacred standard under which he 
fought, Ismail united his people in pious devotion against the Sunnite Moslems 
who hemmed Persia in—the Uzbeks and Afghans on the east, the Arabs, Turks, 
and Egyptians on the west. His strategy succeeded; despite his cruelties he was 
worshiped as a saint, and his subjects so trusted in his divine power to protect 
them that some refused to wear armor in battle.” 

Having won this fervent support, Ismail felt strong enough to challenge his 
neighbors. The Uzbeks who ruled Transoxiana had spread their power into 
Khurasan; Ismail took Herat from them, and drove them out of Persia. Secure in 
the east, he turned west against the Ottomans. Each faith now persecuted the 
other with holy intensity. Sultan Selim, we are unreliably told, had 40,000 
Shi’ites in his dominions killed or imprisoned before going forth to war (1514), 
and Shah Ismail hanged some of the Sunnites who formed a majority in Tabriz, 
and compelled the rest to utter daily a prayer cursing the first three caliphs as 
usurpers of Ali’s rights. Nevertheless, in battle at Chaldiran, the Persians found 
Shi’a helpless before the artillery and Janissaries of Selim the Grim; the Sultan 
took Tabriz, and subdued all northern Mesopotamia (1516). But his army 
mutinied, he retreated, and Ismail returned to his capital with all the glory that 
shrouds a martial king. Letters declined during his hectic reign, but art prospered 
under his patronage; he protected the painter Bihzad, and rated him as worth half 
of Persia. After twenty-four years of rule Ismail died at thirty-eight, leaving the 
throne to his ten-year-old son (1524). 

Shah Tamasp I was a faithless coward, a melancholy sybarite, an incompetent 
king, a harsh judge, a patron and practitioner of art, a pious Shi’ite, and the idol 


of his people. Perhaps he had some secret virtues which he hid from history. The 
continuing emphasis on religion disturbed as well asstrengthened the 
government, for it sanctioned a dozen wars, and kept the Islam of the Near and 
Middle East divided from 1508 to 1638. Christendom benefited, for Suleiman 
interrupted his assaults upon the West by campaigns against Persia; “only the 
Persian stands between us and ruin,” wrote Ferdinand’s ambassador in 
Constantinople.9 In 1533 the Grand Vizier Ibrahim Pasha led a Turkish army 
into Azerbaijan, took fortress after fortress by bribing Persian generals, and 
finally captured Tabriz and Baghdad without striking a blow (1534). Fourteen 
years later, during an armistice with Ferdinand, Suleiman led another army 
against “the rascally Red-heads” (the Turkish name for the Persians), took thirty- 
one towns, and then resumed his attacks upon Christendom. Between 1525 and 
1545 Charles repeatedly negotiated with Persia, presumably to co-ordinate 
Christian and Persian resistance to Suleiman. The West rejoiced when Persia 
assumed the offensive and captured Erzerum; but in 1554 Suleiman returned, 
devastated great stretches of Persia, and forced Tamasp to a peace in which 
Baghdad and Lower Mesopotamia fell permanently under Turkish rule. 

More interesting than these dismal conflicts were the venturesome journeys 
that Anthony Jenkinson made into Transoxiana and Persia in search of an 
overland trade route to India and “Cathay.” In this matter Ivan the Terrible 
proved amiable; he welcomed Jenkinson in Moscow, sent him as his ambassador 
to the Uzbek rulers at Bokhara, and agreed to let English goods enter Russia 
duty free and pass down the Volga and across the Caspian. After surviving a 
violent storm on that sea, Jenkinson continued into Persia and reached Qasvin 
(1561). There he delivered to Tamasp letters of salutation from a distant queen 
who seemed to the Persians a minor ruler over a barbarous people. They were 
inclined to sign a trade agreement, but when Jenkinson confessed himself a 
Christian they bade him depart; “we have no need of friendship with infidels,” 
they told him; and as he left the Shah a servant spread purifying sand to cover 
the Christian footprints that had polluted the Shi’a court.10 

The death of Tamasp (1576) concluded the longest but one of all 
Mohammedan reigns, and one of the most disastrous. It was not distinguished by 
any literature lovingly cherished in Persian memory, unless we include the 
fascinating memoirs of the expatriated Babur. But Safavid art, though its zenith 
would come later, already in these two reigns began to pour forth works of that 
grandeur, brilliance, and refinement which for twenty-two centuries have 
marked the products of Persia. In Isfahan the mausoleum of Harun-i-Vilaya 
displayed all the finesse of classic Persian design, and the best color and cutting 
of mosaic faience; and a complex half-dome crowned the portal of the great 


Friday Mosque. Another Masjid-i-Jami rose in this age at Shiraz, but time has 
swallowed it. 

In many instances the delicate work of the illuminators and calligraphers has 
outlasted the architectural monuments, and has justified the care that made the 
book, in Islam, almost an idol of loving reverence. The Arabs, proud of 
everything, were forgivably enamored of their alphabet, which lent itself to lines 
of sinuous grace. The Persians above all made that script an art in adorning the 
mihrabs and portals of their mosques, the metal of their weapons, the clay of 
their pottery, the texture of their rugs, and in transmitting their Scriptures and 
their poets in manuscripts that many generations would cherish as delights to eye 
and soul. The Nastaliq or sloping script, which had flourished under the 
Timurids at Tabriz, Herat, and Samarkand, returned to Tabriz under the 
Safavids, and went with them to Isfahan. As the mosque brought together a 
dozen arts, so the book employed poet, calligrapher, miniaturist, and binder into 
a collaboration quite as dedicated and devout. 

The art of illumination continued to flourish at Bokhara, Herat, Shiraz, and 
Tabriz. The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has a lordly manuscript of Firdausi’s 
Shah-nama signed by Arraji Muhammad al-Qawam of Shiraz (1552); the 
Cleveland Museum has another illuminated by Mushid-al-Kiatib (1538); and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York has one of the finest examples of 
Tabriz illumination and calligraphy in the title page from a copy (1525) of 
Nizami’s Khamsu. The center of Mohammedan illumination moved to Tabriz 
when Bihzad chose it for his residence (c. 1510). During the campaign of 
Chaldiran Shah Ismail hid Bihzad and the calligrapher Mahmud Nishapuri in a 
cave as his most precious possessions.!! Bihzad’s pupil Aqa Mirak painted at 
Tabriz one of the master miniatures of this period, the Khosru and Shirin 
Enthroned (1539), now in the British Museum. Mirak in turn taught the art to 
Sultan (Prince) Muhammad Nur. Born of a rich family, Muhammad ignored the 
fact that he had the means to be worthless; he became the “pearl without price” 
at the court of Shah Tamasp, for he surpassed all his contemporaries in 
calligraphy and illumination, and in designing book covers and rugs. Between 
1539 and 1543 he copied and illustrated the Khamsu of Nizami; a magnificent 
page in the British Museum shows King Khosru, mounted on a pink horse, 
peering through foliage of green, brown, and gold at Shirin bathing, half naked, 
in a silver pool. Even more brilliant in color is a painting of the Prophet riding 
through the skies on his winged horse Burag to visit heaven and hell. The figures 
are grace incarnate, but deliberately and religiously without individualized 
features; the artist was interested in decoration rather than representation, and 
valued beauty, which, subjective, is sometimes attainable, more than truth, 


which, objective, always escapes. In these miniatures Persian illumination 
reached the apex of its elegance. 

The same loving care and delicate designs went into textiles and rugs. No 
textiles survive from these reigns, but the miniatures picture them. In rugs the 
Safavi designers and artisans were supreme. The carpet seemed an essential of 
civilization in Islam. The Moslem sat and ate not on chairs but on a floor or 
ground covered with a rug. A special “prayer rug,” usually bearing religious 
symbols and a Koranic text, received his prostrations in his devotions. Rugs 
were favored as gifts to friends or kings or mosques; so Shah Tamasp sent 
twenty large and many small carpets of silk and gold to Selim II on the latter’s 
accession as Ottoman Sultan (1566). Some dominating feature of design 
classified the rugs as of the garden, floral, hunting, vase, diaper, or medallion 
type; but around these basic forms were meandering arabesques, Chinese cloud 
configurations, symbols conveying secret meanings to the initiate, animals 
lending the pattern life, plants and flowers giving it a kind of linear fragrance 
and joyful tone; and through the complex whole an artistic logic ran, a 
contrapuntal harmony of lines more intricate than Palestrina’s madrigals, more 
graceful than Godiva’s hair. 

Some famous Persian rugs survive from this first half of the sixteenth century. 
One is a medallion rug with 30,000,000 knots in wool on a silk warp (380 to the 
square inch); it lay for centuries in a mosque at Ardabil, and is now divided 
between the Victoria and Albert Museum in London and the County Museum in 
Los Angeles. In a cartouche at one end is a verse from Hafiz, and beneath this 
the proud words: “The work of the slave .... Maqsud of Kashan, in the year 946” 
after the hegira—i.e., A.D. 1539.12 Also in the Los Angeles Museum is the 
immense “Coronation Carpet” used at the crowning of Edward VII in 1901. The 
Poldi-Pezzoli Museum at Milan, before the second World War shattered the 
building, counted among its greatest treasures a hunting rug by Ghiyath ad-Din 
Jami of Yazd, the Bihzad of rug design. The “Duke of Anhalt Rug,” in the 
Duveen Collection, won international renown for its golden yellow ground and 
seductive arabesques in crimson, rose, and turquoise blue. The rug and the book 
are among the unchallengeable titles of Safavid Persia to a high place in the 
remembrance of mankind. 


HI. SULEIMAN AND THE WEST 


Suleiman succeeded his father Selim I in 1520 at the age of twenty-six. He 
had won a name for himself by his courage in war, his generosity in friendship, 
and his efficient administration of Turkish provinces. His refined features and 
gracious manners made him welcome in a Constantinople tired of Selim the 
Grim. An Italian who saw Suleiman soon after his accession described him as 
tall, wiry, and strong, the neck too long, the nose too curved, beard and mustache 
thin, complexion sallow and delicate, countenance grave and calm; he looked 
more like a student than a sultan.!5 Eight years later another Italian reported him 
as “deadly pale... melancholy, much addicted to women, liberal, proud, hasty, 
and yet sometimes very gentle.” Ghislain de Busbeg, ambassador of the 
Hapsburgs at the Porte, wrote almost fondly of the Hapsburgs’ most persistent 
enemy: 


He has always had the character of being a careful and temperate 
man; even in his early days, when, according to the Turkish rule, sin 
would have been venial, his life was blameless, for not even in youth 
did he indulge in wine or commit those unnatural crimes which are 
common among the Turks; nor could those who were disposed to put 
the most unfavorable construction on his acts bring anything worse 
against him than his excessive devotion to his wife.... It is a well- 
known fact that from the time he made her his lawful wife he has been 
perfectly faithful to her, although there was nothing in the laws to 
prevent his having mistresses as well.!4 


It is a picture worth noting, but too flattering: Suleiman was doubtless the 
greatest and noblest of the Ottoman sultans, and equaled any ruler of his time in 
ability, wisdom, and character; but we shall find him, now and then, guilty of 
cruelty, jealousy, and revenge. Let us, however, as an experiment in perspective, 
try to view dispassionately his conflict with Christendom. 

The military debate between Christianity and Islam was already 900 years 
old. It began when Moslem Arabs snatched Syria from the Byzantine Empire 
(634). It proceeded through the year-by-year conquest of that Empire by the 
Saracens, and the conquest of Spain by the Moors. Christendom retaliated in the 
Crusades, in which both sides covered with religious phrases and ardor their 
economic aims and political crimes. Islam retaliated by taking Constantinople 
and the Balkans. Spain expelled the Moors. Pope after pope called for fresh 
crusades against the Turks; Selim I vowed to build a mosque in Rome; Francis I 
proposed to the Western powers (1516) that they should utterly destroy the 
Turkish state and divide its possessions among themselves as infidel spoils.15 


This plan was frustrated by the division of Germany in religious war the revolt 
of the Spanish communes against Charles V, and the second thought of Francis 
himself—to seek Suleiman’s aid against Charles. Suleiman may have been saved 
by Luther, as Lutheranism owed so much to Suleiman. 

Every government strives to extend its borders, partly to enlarge its resources 
and revenues, partly to create additional protective terrain between its frontiers 
and its capital. Suleiman supposed that the best defense was offense. In 1521 he 
captured the Hungarian strongholds of Szabacs and Belgrade; then, feeling safe 
in the West, he turned his forces against Rhodes. There the Christians, under the 
Knights of St. John, held a heavily fortified citadel directly athwart the routes 
from Constantinople to Alexandria and Syria; it seemed to Suleiman a dangerous 
alien bastion in an otherwise Turkish sea; and in fact the pirate ships of the 
Knights preyed upon Moslem commerce!® in one end of the Mediterranean as 
the Moslem pirates of Algeria preyed upon Christian commerce in the other. 
When Moslems were taken in these Knightly raids they were usually slain.!7 
Vessels carrying pilgrims to Mecca were intercepted on suspicion of hostile 
purposes. “Under all the circumstances,” says a Christian historian, “Suleiman 
was in no need of justification for an assault on Rhodes”;18 and a distinguished 
English historian adds: “It was in the interest of public order that the island 
should be annexed to the Turkish realm.” 19 

Suleiman attacked with 300 ships and 200,000 men. The defenders, led by the 
aged Grand Master Philippe de Villiers de L’lle-Adam, fought the besiegers for 
145 days, and finally surrendered under honorable terms: the Knights and their 
soldiery were to leave the island in safety, but within ten days; the remaining 
population were to have full religious freedom, and were to be exempt from 
tribute for five years. On Christmas Day Suleiman asked to see the Grand 
Master; he condoled with him, praised his brave defense, and gave him valuable 
presents; and to the Vizier Ibrahim the Sultan remarked that “it caused him great 
sorrow to be obliged to force this Christian in his old age to abandon his home 
and his belongings.”29 On January 1, 1523, the Knights sailed off to Crete, 
whence, eight years later, they passed to a more permanent home in Malta. The 
Sultan tarnished his victory by putting to death the son and grandchildren of 
Prince Djem because they had become Christians and might be used, as Djem 
had been, as claimants to the Ottoman throne. 

Early in 1525 Suleiman received a letter from Francis I, then a captive of 
Charles V, asking him to attack Hungary and come to the rescue of the French 
King. The Sultan answered: “Our horse is saddled, our sword is girt on.”2! 
However, he had long ago made up his mind to invade Hungary. He set out in 
April 1526, with 100,000 men and 300 cannon. Pope Clement VII urged 


Christian rulers to go to the aid of the threatened state; Luther advised the 
Protestant princes to stay home, for the Turks were obviously a divine visitation, 
and to resist them would be to resist God.22 Charles V remained in Spain. The 
consequent rout of the Hungarians at Mohacs was a moral as well as a physical 
defeat for Christendom. Hungary might have recovered from the disaster if 
Catholics and Protestants, Emperor and Pope, had labored together; but Lutheran 
leaders rejoiced in the Turkish victory, and the army of the Emperor sacked 
Rome. 

In 1529 Suleiman returned, and besieged Vienna with 200,000 men; from the 
spire of St. Stephen’s, Count Nicholas von Salm, to whom Ferdinand entrusted 
the defense, could see the surrounding plains and hills darkened with the tents, 
soldiery, and armament of the Ottomans. This time Luther summoned his 
adherents to join in the resistance, for clearly, if Vienna fell, Germany would be 
the next object of Turkish attack. Reports ran through Europe that Suleiman had 
vowed to reduce all Europe to the one true faith Islam.23 Turkish sappers dug 
tunnel after tunnel in the hope of blowing up the walls or setting up explosions 
within the city, but the defenders placed vessels of water at danger points, and 
watched for movements that would indicate subterranean operations. Winter 
came, and the Sultan’s long line of communications failed to maintain supplies. 
On October 14 he called for a final and decisive effort, and promised great 
rewards; spirit and flesh were both unwilling; the attack was repulsed with great 
loss, and Suleiman sadly ordered a retreat. It was his first defeat; yet he retained 
half of Hungary, and carried back to Constantinople the royal crown of St. 
Stephen. He explained to his people that he returned without victory because 
Ferdinand (who had sat the siege out safely in Prague) had refused to fight; and 
he promised that he would soon hunt out Charles himself, who dared to call 
himself emperor, and would wrest from him the lordship of the West. 

The West took him seriously enough. Rome fell into a panic; Clement VII, 
for once resolute, taxed even the cardinals to raise funds to fortify Ancona and 
other ports through which the Ottomans might enter Italy. In April 1532, 
Suleiman marched westward once more. His departure from his capital was a 
well staged spectacle: 120 cannon led the advance; 8,000 Janissaries followed, 
the best soldiers in the realm; a thousand camels carried provisions; 2,000 elite 
horsemen guarded the holy standard—the eagle of the Prophet; thousands of 
Christian captive boys, dressed in cloth of gold and plumed red hats, flaunted 
lances with innocent bravery; the Sultan’s own retinue were men of giant stature 
and handsome mien; among them, on a chestnut horse, rode Suleiman himself, 
robed in crimson velvet embroidered with gold, under a white turban inset with 
precious stones; and behind him marched an army that in its final mustering 


numbered 200,000 men. Who could resist such splendor and power? Only the 
elements and space. 

To meet this avalanche Charles, after much pleading, received from the 
Imperial Diet a grant to raise 40,000 foot and 8,000 horse; he and Ferdinand 
provided 30,000 additional men at their own expense; and with these 78,000, 
gathered in Vienna, they awaited siege. But the Sultan was delayed at Giins. It 
was a small town, well fortified, but garrisoned with only 700 troops. For three 
weeks they fought back every Turkish attempt to break through the walls; eleven 
times these were pierced, eleven times the defenders blocked the opening with 
metal, flesh, and desperation. At last Suleiman sent a safeconduct and hostages 
to the commander, Nicholas Jurischitz, inviting him to a conference. He came, 
and was received with honors by the Grand Vizier; his courage and generalship 
were sorrowfully praised; the Sultan presented him with a robe of honor, 
guaranteed him against further attack, and sent him back to his citadel under a 
handsome escort of Turkish officers. The invincible avalanche, defeated by 700 
men, passed on to Vienna. 

But there too Suleiman missed his prey. Charles would not come out to fight; 
he would have been foolish to forfeit the advantage of his defenses for the 
gamble of the open field. Suleiman reckoned that if he had failed to take Vienna 
held by 20,000 men with no emperor or king in sight, he would hardly do better 
against 78,000 inspired by a young monarch who had publicly announced that he 
would welcome death in this contest as the noblest worldly end to which a 
Christian could aspire. The Sultan tumed away, ravaged Styria and Lower 
Austria, and took stray captives to grace his retreat. It could have been no 
comfort to him to hear that while he was marching uselessly back and forth 
across Hungary Andrea Doria had chased the Turkish fleet into hiding, and had 
captured Patras and Coron, on the Peloponnesian coast. 

When Ferdinand sent an emissary to Constantinople to seek peace Suleiman 
welcomed him; he would grant peace “not for seven years, not for twenty-five 
years, not for a hundred years, but for two centuries, three centuries, indeed 
forever—if Ferdinand himself would not break it,” and he would treat Ferdinand 
as a son.24 However, he asked a heavy price: Ferdinand must send him the keys 
to the city of Grau in token of submission and homage. Ferdinand and Charles 
were so eager to free their arms against Christians that they were ready to make 
concessions to the Turks. Ferdinand sent the keys, called himself Suleiman’s 
son, and acknowledged Suleiman’s sovereignty over most of Hungary (June 22, 
1533). No peace was made with Charles. Suleiman recaptured Patras and Coron, 
and dreamed of straddling Vienna and Tabriz. 


He took Tabriz, and turned west again (1536). Putting theology aside, he 
agreed to co-operate with Francis I in another campaign against Charles. He 
offered the most amiable terms to the King: peace should be made with Charles 
only on his surrendering Genoa, Milan, and Flanders to France; French 
merchants were permitted to sail, buy, and sell throughout the Ottoman Empire 
on equal terms with the Turks; French consuls in that realm were to have civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over all Frenchmen there, and these were to enjoy full 
religious liberty.25 The “capitulations” so signed became a model for later 
treaties of Christian powers with Eastern states. 

Charles countered by forming an alliance of the Empire, Venice, and the 
papacy. Ferdinand joined in; so short was forever. Venice bore the brunt of the 
Turkish attack, lost her possessions in the Aegean and on the Dalmatian coast, 
and signed a separate peace (1540). A year later Suleiman’s puppet in Buda 
died, and the Sultan made Hungary an Ottoman province. Ferdinand sent an 
envoy to Turkey to ask for peace, and another to Persia urging the Shah to attack 
the Turks. Suleiman marched west (1543), took Grau and Stuhlweissenburg, and 
incorporated more of Hungary into the pashalik of Buda. In 1547, busy with 
Persia, he granted the West a five-year armistice. Both sides violated it. Pope 
Paul IV appealed to the Turks to attack Philip II, who was more papal than the 
popes.2° The death of Francis and Charles left Ferdinand a freer hand to come to 
terms. In the Peace of Prague (1562) he acknowledged Suleiman’s rule in 
Hungary and Moldavia, pledged a yearly tribute of 30,000 ducats, and agreed to 
pay 90,000 ducats as arrears. 

Two years later he followed his brother. Suleiman had survived all his major 
enemies, and how many popes had he not outlived? He was master of Egypt, 
North Africa, Asia Minor, Palestine, Syria, the Balkans, Hungary. The Turkish 
navy ruled the Mediterranean, the Turkish army had proved its prowess east and 
west, the Turkish government had shown itself as competent in statesmanship 
and diplomacy as all its rivals. The Christians had lost Rhodes, the Aegean, 
Hungary, and had signed a humiliating peace. The Ottomans were now the 
strongest power in Europe and Africa, if not in the world. 


IV. OTTOMAN CIVILIZATION 


1. Government 


Were they civilized? Of course; the notion that the Turks were barbarians as 
compared with the Christians is a self-propping delusion. Their agricultural 
methods and science were at least as good as those of the West. The land was 
tilled by tenants of feudal chieftains who in each generation had to earn their 
holdings by serving the sultan satisfactorily in administration and war. Except in 
textiles, ceramics, and perhaps in arms and armor, industry had not yet 
developed a factory system as in Florence or Flanders, but Turkish craftsmen 
were famous for their excellent products, and the absence of capitalism was not 
mourned by rich or poor. The merchants had not reached in sixteenth-century 
Islam the political influence or social position then accorded to them in Western 
Europe. Trade between Turk and Turk was noted for its relative honesty, but 
between Turk and Christian no holds were barred. Foreign commerce was 
mostly left to foreigners. Moslem caravans moved patiently over the ancient and 
medieval land routes into Asia and Africa, even across the Sahara; and 
caravansaries, many of them set up by Suleiman, offered the merchant and 
traveler resting places on the way. Moslem vessels, till 1500, controlled the sea 
routes from Constantinople and Alexandria through the Red Sea to India and the 
East Indies, where exchange was made with goods borne by Chinese junks. 
After the opening of India to Portuguese merchants by the voyage of Da Gama 
and the naval victories of Albuquerque, the Moslems lost control of the Indian 
Ocean, and Egypt, Syria, Persia, and Venice entered into a common commercial 
decline. 

The Turk was a man of the earth and the sea, and gave less thought to religion 
than most other Mohammedans. Yet he too reverenced mystics, dervishes, and 
saints, took his law from the Koran, and his education from the mosque. Like the 
Jews, he shunned graven images in his worship, and looked upon Christians as 
polytheistic idolaters. Church and state were one: the Koran and the traditions 
were the basic law; and the same ulema, or association of scholars, that 
expounded the Holy Book also provided the teachers, lawyers, judges, and 
jurists of the realm. It was such scholars who, under Mohammed II and 
Suleiman I, compiled the definitive Ottoman codes of law. 

At the head of the ulema was the mufti or sheik ul-Islam, the highest judge in 
the land after the sultan and the grand vizier. As sultans had to die, while the 
ulema enjoyed a collective permanence, these theologian-lawyers were the rulers 
of everyday life in Islam. Because they interpreted the present in terms of past 
law, their influence was strongly conservative, and shared in the stagnation of 
Moslem civilization after Suleiman’s death. Fatalism—the Turkish qismet or lot 
—furthered this conservatism: since the fate of every soul had been 
predetermined by Allah, rebellion against one’s lot was impiety and 


shallowness; all things, death in particular, were in the hands of Allah, and must 
be accepted without complaint. Occasionally a freethinker spoke too frankly, 
and, in rare instances, was condemned to death. Usually, however, the ulema 
allowed much liberty of thought, and there was no Inquisition in Turkish Islam. 

Christians and Jews received a large measure of religious freedom under the 
Ottomans, and were permitted to rule themselves by their own laws in matters 
not involving a Moslem.2” Mohammed II deliberately fostered the Greek 
Orthodox Church because the mutual distrust of Greek and Roman Catholics 
served the Turks in countering crusades. Though the Christians prospered under 
the sultans, they suffered serious disabilities. Technically they were slaves, but 
they could end that status by accepting Mohammedanism, and millions did. 
Those who rejected Islam were excluded from the army, for Moslem wars were 
ostensibly holy wars for the conversion of infidels. Such Christians were subject 
to a special tax in lieu of military service; they were usually tenant farmers, 
paying a tenth of their produce to the owner of their land; and they had to 
surrender one infant out of every ten to be brought up as a Moslem in the service 
of the sultan. 

The sultan, the army, and the ulema were the state. At the sultan’s call each 
feudal chieftain came with his levy to form the sipahis or cavalry, which under 
Suleiman reached the remarkable figure of 130,000 men. Ferdinand’s 
ambassador envied the splendor of their equipment: clothing of brocade or silk 
in scarlet, bright yellow, or dark blue; harness gleaming with gold, silver, and 
jewelry on the finest horses that Busbeq had ever seen. An elite infantry was 
formed from captive or tributary Christian children, who were brought up to 
serve the sultan in his palace, in administration, and above all in the army, where 
they were called yeni cheri (new soldiers), which the West corrupted into 
Janissaries. Murad I had originated this unique corps (c. 1360), perhaps as a way 
of freeing his Christian population from potentially dangerous youth. They were 
not numerous—some 20,000 under Suleiman. They were highly trained in all the 
skills of war, they were forbidden to marry or engage in economic activities, 
they were indoctrinated with martial pride and ardor and the Mohammedan faith, 
and they were as brave in war as they were restlessly discontent in peace. Behind 
these superlative soldiers came a militia of some 100,000 men, kept in order and 
spirit by the sipahis and the Janissaries. The favorite weapons were still the bow 
and arrow and the lance; firearms were just coming into use; and at close 
quarters men wielded the mace and the short sword. Suleiman’s army and 
military science were the best in the world at that time; no other army equaled it 
in handling artillery, in sapping and military engineering, in discipline and 
morale, in care for the health of the troops, in the provisioning of great numbers 


of men through great distances. However, the means were too excellent merely 
to serve an end; the army became an end in itself; to be kept in condition and 
restraint it had to have wars; and after Suleiman the army—above all, the 
Janissaries—became the masters of the sultans. 

The conscripted and converted sons of Christians formed most of the 
administrative staff of the central Turkish government. We should have expected 
that a Moslem sultan would fear to be surrounded by men who might, like 
Scanderbeg, yearn for the faith of their fathers; on the contrary, Suleiman 
preferred these converts because they could be trained from childhood for 
specific functions of administration. Very likely the bureaucracy of the Ottoman 
state was the most efficient in existence in the first half of the sixteenth 
century,28 though it was notoriously subject to bribery. The Diwan or Divan, like 
the cabinet in a Western government, brought together the heads of 
administration, usually under the presidency of the grand vizier. It had advisory 
rather than legislative powers, but ordinarily its recommendations were made 
law by a kanun or decree of the sultan. The judiciary was manned by qadis 
(judges) and mullas (superior judges) from the ulema. A French observer 
remarked the diligence of the courts and the promptness of trials and verdicts,29 
and a great English historian believed that “under the early Ottoman rulers the 
administration of justice was better in Turkey than in any European land; the 
Mohammedan subjects of the sultans were more orderly than most Christian 
communities, and crimes were rarer.”°9 The streets of Constantinople were 
policed by Janissaries, and were “probably freer from murders than any other 
capital in Europe.” 3! The regions that fell under Moslem rule—Rhodes, Greece, 
the Balkan—spreferred it to their former condition under the Knights or the 
Byzantines or the Venetians, and even Hungary thought it fared better under 
Suleiman than under the Hapsburgs.°2 

Most of the administrative offices of the central government were located in 
the serai or imperial quarters—not a palace but a congeries of buildings, 
gardens, and courts, housing the sultan, his seraglio, his servants, his aides, and 
80,000 of the bureaucracy. To this enclosure, three miles in circuit, admission 
was by a single gate, highly ornamented and called by the French the Sublime 
Porte—a term which, by a whimsy of speech, came to mean the Ottoman 
government itself. Second only to the sultan in this centralized organization was 
the grand vizier. The word came from the Arabic wazir, bearer of burdens. He 
bore many, for he was head of the Diwan, the bureaucracy, the judiciary, the 
army, and the diplomatic corps. He supervised foreign relations, made the major 
appointments, and played the most ceremonious roles in the most ceremonious 
of European governments. The heaviest obligation was to please the sultan in all 


these matters, for the vizier was usually an ex-Christian, technically a slave, and 
could be executed without trial at a word from his master. Suleiman proved his 
own good judgment by choosing viziers who contributed a great deal to his 
success. Ibrahim Pasha (i.e., Abraham the Governor) was a Greek who had been 
captured by Moslem corsairs and brought to Suleiman as a promising slave. The 
Sultan found him so diversely competent that he entrusted him with more and 
more power, paid him 60,000 ducats ($1,500,000?) a year, gave him a sister in 
marriage, regularly ate with him, and enjoyed his conversation, musical 
accomplishments, and knowledge of languages, literature, and the world. In the 
flowery fashion of the East Suleiman announced that “all that Ibrahim Pasha 
says is to be regarded as proceeding from my own pearl-raining mouth.” 33 This 
was one of the great friendships of history, almost in the tradition of classic 
Greece. 

One wisdom Ibrahim lacked—to conceal with external modesty his internal 
pride. He had many reasons to be proud: it was he who raised the Turkish 
government to its highest efficiency, he whose diplomacy divided the West by 
arranging the alliance with France, he who, while Suleiman marched into 
Hungary, pacified Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt by reforming abuses and 
dealing justly and affably with all. But he had also reason to be circumspect; he 
was still a slave, and the higher he raised his head the thinner grew the thread 
that held the royal sword above it. He angered the army by forbidding it to sack 
Tabriz and Baghdad, and trying to prevent its sack of Buda. In that pillage he 
rescued part of Matthias Corvinus’s library, and three bronze statues of Hermes, 
Apollo, and Artemis; these he set up before his palace in Constantinople, and 
even his liberal master was disturbed by this flouting of the Semitic 
commandment against graven images. Gossip charged him with despising the 
Koran. Sometimes he gave entertainments surpassing those of Suleiman in cost 
and magnificence. Members of the Diwan accused him of talking as if he led the 
Sultan like a tamed lion on a leash. Roxelana, favorite of the harem, resented 
Ibrahim’s influence, and day by day, with feminine persistence, filled the 
imperial ear with suspicions and complaints. The Sultan was finally convinced. 
On March 31, 1536, Ibrahim was found strangled in bed, presumably as the 
result of a royal command. It was a deed whose barbarism matched the burning 
of Servetus or Berquin. 

Far more barbarous was the law of imperial fratricide. Mohammed II had 
phrased it frankly in his Book of Laws: “The majority of the legists have 
declared that those of my illustrious children who shall ascend the throne shall 
have the right to execute their brothers, in order to ensure the peace of the world; 
they are to act accordingly”;34 that is, the Conqueror calmly condemned to death 


all but the eldest born of his royal progeny. It was another discredit to the 
Ottoman system that the property of a person condemned to death reverted to the 
sultan, who was therefore under perpetual provocation to improve his finances 
by closing his mind to an appeal; we should add that Suleiman resisted this 
temptation. As against such vices of autocracy we may acknowledge in the 
Ottoman government an indirect democracy: the road to every dignity but the 
sultanate was open to all Moslems, even to all converted Christians. However, 
the success of the early sultans might have argued for the aristocratic heredity of 
ability, for nowhere else in contemporary government was so high an average of 
ability so long maintained as on the Turkish throne. 


2. Morals 


The diversity of Ottoman from Christian ways flagrantly illustrated the 
geographical and temporal variation of moral codes. Polygamy reigned quietly 
where Byzantine Christianity had so recently exacted formal monogamy; women 
hid themselves in seraglios, or behind veils, where once they had mounted the 
throne of the Caesars; and Suleiman attended dutifully to the needs of his harem 
with none of the qualms of conscience that might have disturbed or enhanced the 
sexual escapades of Francis I, Charles V, Henry VIII, or Alexander VI. Turkish 
civilization, like that of ancient Greece, kept women in the background, and 
allowed considerable freedom to sexual deviations. Ottoman homosexuality 
flourished where “Greek friendship” had once won battles and inspired 
philosophers. 

The Turks were allowed by the Koran four wives and some concubines, but 
only a minority could afford the extravagance. The warring Ottomans, often far 
removed from their wonted women, took as wives or concubines, currente 
thalamo, the widows or daughters of the Christians they had conquered. No 
racial prejudice intervened: Greek, Serbian, Bulgarian, Albanian, Hungarian, 
German, Italian, Russian, Mongol, Persian, Arab women were welcomed with 
open arms, and became the mothers of children who were all alike accepted as 
legitimate and Ottoman. Adultery was hardly necessary under the circumstances, 
and when it occurred it was severely punished: the woman was obliged to buy an 
ass and ride it through the city; the man was flogged with a hundred strokes, and 
was required to kiss and reward the executioner who dealt them. A husband 
could secure a divorce by a mere declaration of intent, but a wife could free 
herself only by complex and deterrent litigation. 


Suleiman remained a bachelor till his fortieth year. Since the wife of Bajazet I 
had been captured and allegedly abused by Timur and his Tatars, the Ottoman 
sultans, to forestall another such indignity, had made it a rule not to marry, and 
to admit none but slaves to their bed.°5 Suleiman’s seraglio contained some 300 
concubines, all bought in the market or captured in war, and nearly all of 
Christian origin. When they expected a visit from the Sultan they attired 
themselves in their finest robes, and stood in line to greet him; he saluted 
courteously as many as time allowed, and placed his handkerchief on the 
shoulder of one who especially pleased him. That evening, on retiring, he asked 
that the recipient should return his handkerchief. The next morning she would be 
presented with a dress of cloth of gold, and her allowance would be increased. 
The sultan might remain in the harem two or three nights, spreading his bounty; 
then he returned to his own palace, to live day and night with men. Women 
rarely appeared in his palace, and took no part in state dinners or ceremonies. 
Nevertheless it was considered a great honor to be assigned to the seraglio. Any 
inmate of it who reached the age of twenty-five without earning a handkerchief 
was freed, and usually found a husband of high estate. In Suleiman’s case the 
institution did not lead to physical degeneration, for in most matters he was a 
man of signal moderation. 

Social life among the Ottomans was unisexual, and lacked the gay stimulus of 
women’s charms and laughing chatter. Yet manners were as refined as in 
Christendom, probably more refined than in any lands except China, India, Italy, 
and France. Domestic slaves were numerous, but they were humanely treated, 
many laws protected them, and manumission was easy.2° Though public 
sanitation was poor, personal cleanliness was common. The institution of public 
baths, which the Persians seem to have taken from Hellenistic Syria, was 
transmitted to the Turks. In Constantinople and other large cities of the Ottoman 
Empire the public baths were built of marble and attractively decorated. Some 
Christian saints had prided themselves on avoiding water; the Moslem was 
required to make his ablutions before entering the mosque or saying his prayers; 
in Islam cleanliness was really next to godliness. Table manners were no better 
than in Christendom; meals were eaten with the fingers off wooden plates; there 
were no forks. Wine was never drunk in the house; there was much drinking of it 
in taverns, but there was less drunkenness than in Western lands.3”7 Coffee came 
into use among the Moslems in the fourteenth century; we hear of it first in 
Abyssinia; thence it appears to have passed into Arabia. The Moslems, we are 
told, used it originally to keep themselves awake during religious services.2° We 
find no mention of it by a European writer till 1592.99 


Physically the Turk was tough and strong, and famed for endurance. Busbeq 
was astonished to note how some Turks received a hundred blows on the soles of 
their feet or on their ankles, “so that sometimes several sticks of dogwood are 
broken on them, without drawing any cry of pain.” 49 Even the ordinary Turk 
carried himself with dignity, helped by robes that concealed the absurdities of 
the well-fed form. Commoners donned a simple fez, which dressy persons 
enveloped in a turban. Both sexes had a passion for flowers; Turkish gardens 
were famous for their color; thence, apparently, came into Western Europe the 
lilac, tulip, mimosa, cherry laurel, and ranunculus. There was an esthetic side to 
the Turks which their wars hardly revealed. We are surprised to be told by 
Christian travelers that except in war they were “not by nature cruel,” but 
“docile, tractable, gentle... lovable,” and “generally kind.” 4! Francis Bacon 
complained that they seemed kinder to animals than to men.42 Cruelty emerged 
when security of the faith was threatened; then the wildest passion was let loose. 

The Turkish code was especially hard in war. No foe was entitled to quarter; 
women and children were spared, but able-bodied enemies, even if unarmed and 
unresisting, might be slaughtered without sin.43 And yet many cities captured by 
Turks fared better than Turkish cities captured by Christians. When Ibrahim 
Pasha took Tabriz and Baghdad (1534), he forbade his soldiers to pillage them or 
harm the inhabitants; when Suleiman again took Tabriz (1548) he too preserved 
it from plunder or massacre; but when Charles V took Tunis (1535), he could 
pay his army only by letting it loot. Turkish law, however, rivaled the Christian 
in barbarous penalties. Thieves had a hand cut off to shorten their grasp.“4 

Official morals were as in Christendom. The Turks were proud of their 
fidelity to their word, and they usually kept the terms of capitulation offered to 
surrendering foes. But Turkish casuists, like such Christian counterparts as St. 
John Capistrano, held that no promise could bind the faithful against the interest 
or duties of their religion, and that the sultan might abrogate his own treaties, as 
well as those of his predecessors.4° Christian travelers reported “honesty, a sense 
of justice... benevolence, integrity, and charity” in the average Turk,4 but 
practically all Turkish office-holders were open to bribery; a Christian historian 
adds that most Turkish officials were ex-Christians,4” but we should further add 
that they had been brought up as Moslems. In the provinces the Turkish pasha, 
like the Roman proconsul, hastened to amass a fortune before the whim of the 
ruler replaced him; he exacted from his subjects the full price that he had paid 
for his appointment. The sale of offices was as common in Constantinople or 
Cairo as in Paris or Rome. 


3. Letters and Arts 


The weakest link in Ottoman civilization was its poor equipment for the 
acquisition and transmission of knowledge. Popular education was generally 
neglected; a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. Instruction was mostly 
confined to students intending to study pedagogy, law, or administration; in 
these fields the curriculum was lengthy and severe. Mohammed II and Suleiman 
took time to reorganize and improve the madrasas, and the viziers rivaled the 
sultans in gifts to these mosque colleges. Teachers in these institutions enjoyed a 
higher social and financial status than their counterparts in Latin Christendom. 
Their lectures were formally on the Koran, but they managed to include 
literature, mathematics, and philosophy; and their graduates, though richer in 
theology than in science, kept fully abreast of the West in engineering and 
government. 

Only a small minority of the population could read, but nearly all of these 
wrote poetry, not excepting Suleiman. Like the Japanese, the Turks held public 
competitions in which poets read their offerings; Suleiman took a courtly 
pleasure in presiding over such Parnassian games. The Turks honored a hundred 
poets in this age, but our immersion in our own grandeur and idiom has left us 
unaware of even their greatest lyric poet, Mahmud Abdu’l-Bagqi. His career 
spanned four reigns, for though he was forty when Suleiman died, he had 
another thirty-four years of life in him. He gave up his early trade as a saddler to 
live by his verse, and would surely have suffered want had not Suleiman 
befriended him with sinecures. Adding praise to profit, the Sultan wrote a poem 
on the excellence of Baqi’s poetry. Bagi paid him back in a powerful dirge 
mourning Suleiman’s death. Even in the translation, which loses dignity by 
seeking to preserve the multiple rhymes of the original, something of the poem’s 
passion and splendor emerges: 


Prince of Fortune’s cavalier! he to whose charger bold, 

Whene’er he caracoled or pranced, cramped was earth’s tourney- 
square! 

He to the luster of whose sword the Magyar bowed his head! 

He, the dread gleaming of whose brand the Frank can well declare! 
Like tender rose-leaf, gently laid he in the dust his face; 

And Earth, the Treasurer, placed him like a jewel in the case. 

In truth he was the radiance of rank high and glory great, 

A Shah, Iskander-diademed, of Dara’s armed state; 

Before the dust beneath his feet the Sphere bent low its head; 


Earth’s shrine of adoration was his royal pavilion’s gate. 

The smallest of his gifts the meanest beggar made a prince; 
Exceeding bounteous, exceeding kind a potentate! .... 

Weary and worn by this sad, changeful Sphere, deem not thou him; 
Near God to be did he his rank and glory abdicate. 

What wonder if our eyes no more life and the world behold! 

His beauty fair, as sun and moon, did earth irradiate .... 

Now let the cloud blood drop on drop weep, and its form bend low! 
And let the Judas-tree anew in blossoms gore-hued blow! 

With this sad anguish let the stars’ eyes rain down bitter tears, 

And let the smoke from hearts on fire the heavens all darkened show ... 
The bird, his soul, hath, huma-like, aloft flown to the skies, 

And naught remaineth save a few bones on the earth below... 
Eternal may the glory of the heaven-high Khosru dwell! 

Blessings be on the monarch’s soul and spirit—and farewell! 48 


The Turks were too busy conquering powerful states to have much time for 
those delicate arts that had heretofore distinguished Islam. Some fine Turkish 
miniatures were produced, with characteristic simplicity of design and breadth of 
style. Representative painting was left to the scandalous Christians, who in this 
age continued to adorn with frescoes the walls of their churches and 
monasteries; so Manuel Panselinos, perhaps borrowing some stimulus from 
Italian Renaissance murals, frescoed the church of Protaton on Mount Athos 
(1535-36) with paintings freer, bolder, more graceful, than those of Byzantine 
times. The sultans imported artists from West and East—Gentile Bellini from 
Venice, Shah Kali and Wali Jan, miniaturists, from heretical Persia. In painted 
tiles, however, the Ottomans needed no alien aid; they used them to dazzling 
effect. Iznik made a name with the excellence of its faience. Scutari, Brusa, and 
Hereke, all in Asia Minor, specialized in textiles; their brocades and velvets, 
adorned with floral themes in crimson and gold, impressed and influenced 
Venetian and Flemish designers. Turkish carpets lacked the poetic brilliance of 
the Persian, but their stately patterns and warm colors evoked admiration in 
Europe. Colbert induced Louis XIV to order French weavers to copy some 
Turkish palace rugs, but to no avail; the Islamic mastery remained beyond the 
reach of Occidental skill. 


Turkish art reached its peak in the mosques of Constantinople.! Not even 
Mashhad in its crowded architectural splendor, nor Isfahan in the days of Shah 
Abbas, perhaps only Persepolis under Xerxes, equaled, in Persian or Moslem 


history, the grandeur of Suleiman’s capital. Here the spoils of Ottoman victories 
were shared with Allah in monuments expressing at once piety and pride, and 
the determination of the sultans to awe their people with art as well as arms. 
Suleiman rivaled his grandfather, Mohammed the Conqueror, in building; seven 
mosques rose to his order; and one of these (1556), taking his name, surpassed 
St. Sophia in beauty, even while imitating its assemblage of minor cupolas 
around a central dome; here, however, the minarets, raising their treble prayer to 
audacious heights, served as sparkling counterpoint to the massive base. The 
interior is a confusing wealth of decoration: golden inscriptions on marble or 
faience, columns of porphyry, arches of white or black marble, windows of 
stained glass set in traceried stone, pulpit carved as if it were a lifetime’s 
dedication; this is perhaps too sumptuous for reverence, too brilliant for prayer. 
An Albanian, Sinan, designed this mosque and seventy more, and lived, we are 
told, to the age of one hundred and ten. 


V. SULEIMAN HIMSELF 


It was the West that named Suleiman “the Magnificent”; his own people 
called him Kanuni, the Lawgiver, because of his share in codifying Ottoman 
law. He was magnificent not in appearance but in the size and equipment of his 
armies, in the scope of his campaigns, in the adornment of his city, in the 
building of mosques, palaces, and the famous “Forty Arches” aqueduct; 
magnificent in the splendor of his surroundings and retinue; magnificent, of 
course, in the power and reach of his rule. His empire marched from Baghdad to 
within ninety miles of Vienna, to within 120 miles of Venice, the Adriatic’s 
quondam queen. Except in Persia and Italy all the cities celebrated in Biblical 
and classical lore were his: Carthage, Memphis, Tyre, Nineveh, Babylon, 
Palmyra, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Smyrna, Damascus, Ephesus, Nicaea, Athens, 
and two Thebes. Never had the Crescent held so many lands and seas in the 
hollow of its curve. 

Was the excellence of his rule commensurate with its extent? Probably not, 
but we should have to say this of any spacious realm except Achaemenid Persia 
and Rome under the Antonines. The area governed was too vast to be well 
administered from one center before the coming of modern communications, 
transport, and roads. Laxity and corruption ran through the government; yet 
Luther said: “It is reported that there is no better temporal rule than among the 
Turks.”49 In religious toleration Suleiman was bolder and more generous than 


his Christian compeers: these thought religious conformity necessary to national 
strength; Suleiman allowed Christians and Jews to practice their religion freely. 
“The Turks,” wrote Cardinal Pole, “do not compel others to adopt their belief. 
He who does not attack their religion may profess among them what religion he 
will; he is safe.”°9 In November 1561, while Scotland, England, and Lutheran 
Germany were making Catholicism a crime, and Italy and Spain were making 
Protestantism a crime, Suleiman ordered the release of a Christian prisoner, “not 
wishing to bring any man from his religion by force.”°! He made a safe home in 
his empire for Jews fleeing from the Inquisition in Spain and Portugal. 

His defects appeared more clearly in his family relations than in his 
government. All are agreed that despite wars—which he excused as defense by 
offense—he was a man of refined and kindly sentiment, generous, humane, and 
just.°2 His people not only admired him, they loved him. When, on Friday, he 
went to the mosque, they observed complete silence while he passed; he bowed 
to them all—Christians and Jews and Mohammedans—and then prayed for two 
hours in the temple. We do not hear, in his case, of that addiction to the harem 
which was to undermine the health and power of some later sultans. But we do 
find him so susceptible to the passions of love as to forget prudence, justice, and 
even parental affection. 

In the earlier years of his reign his favorite mistress was a Circassian slave 
known as “The Rose of Spring,” marked by that dark and chisled beauty which 
for centuries has characterized the women of the regions around the eastern end 
of the Black Sea. She bore him a son, Mustafa, who grew into a handsome, able, 
and popular youth. Suleiman entrusted him with important offices and missions, 
and trained him to merit as well as inherit the throne. But in the course of love 
Khurrem—‘“The Laughing One”—a Russian captive whom the West called 
Roxelana, won the Sultan away from the Circassian; and her beauty, gaiety, and 
wiles kept him enchanted till tragedy was consummated. Overriding the rule of 
his recent predecessors, Suleiman made Khurrem his wife (1534), and he 
rejoiced in the sons and daughters that she gave him. But as he aged, and the 
prospect of Mustafa’s accession loomed, Khurrem dreaded the fate of her sons, 
who might legitimately be killed by the new sultan. She succeeded in marrying 
her daughter to Rustem Pasha, who in 1544 became Grand Vizier; and through 
this wife Rustem was brought to share Khurrem’s fear of Mustafa’s coming 
power. 

Meanwhile Mustafa had been sent to govern Diyarbekir, and had 
distinguished himself by his valor, tact, and generosity. Khurrem used his virtues 
to destroy him; she insinuated to Suleiman that Mustafa was courting popularity 
with a view to seizing the throne. Rustem charged that the youth was secretly 


wooing the Janissaries to his cause. The harassed Sultan, now fifty-nine, 
doubted, doubted, wondered, believed. He went in person to Eregli, summoned 
Mustafa to his tent, and had him killed as soon as he appeared (1553). Khurrem 
and Rustem then found it simple to induce the Sultan to have Mustafa’s son 
slain, lest the youth should seek revenge. Khurhem’s son Selim was made prince 
and heir, and she died content (1558). But Selim’s brother Bajazet, seeing 
assassination as his fate, raised an army to challenge Selim; civil war raged; 
Bajazet, defeated, fled to Persia (1559); Shah Tamasp, for 300,000 ducats from 
Suleiman and 100,000 from Selim, surrendered the contender; Bajazet was 
strangled (1561), and his five sons were put to death for social security. The 
ailing Sultan, we are told, thanked Allah that all these troublesome offspring 
were departed, and that he could now live in peace.°3 

But he found peace boring. He brooded over the news that the Knights whom 
he had ousted from Rhodes were strong in Malta, and were rivaling the Algerian 
pirates with their own rapacious sorties. If Malta could be made Moslem, mused 
the seventy-one-year-old Sultan, the Mediterranean would be safe for Islam. In 
April 1564, he sent a fleet of 150 ships, with 20,000 men, to seize the strategic 
isle. The Knights, skillfully led by the resourceful Jean de la Valette, fought with 
their wonted bravery; the Turks captured the fort of St. Elmo by sacrificing 
6,000 men, but they took nothing else; and the arrival of a Spanish army 
compelled them to raise the siege. 

The old Magnificent could not end his life on so sour a note. Maximilian II, 
who had succeeded Ferdinand as emperor, held back the tribute promised by his 
father, and attacked Turkish outposts in Hungary. Suleiman decided on just one 
more campaign, and resolved to lead it himself (1566). Through Sofia, Nissa, 
and Belgrade he rode with 200,000 men. On the night of September 5-6, 1566, 
while besieging the fortress of Szigetvar, he yielded his life, upright in his tent; 
like Vespasian, he was too proud to take death lying down. On September 8 
Szigetvar fell, but the siege had cost the Turks 30,000 lives, and summer was 
fading. A truce was signed, and the army marched disconsolately back to 
Constantinople, bringing not victory but a dead emperor. 

Must we judge and rank him? Compared with his analogues in the West he 
seems at times more civilized, at times more barbarous. Of the four great rulers 
in this first half of the sixteenth century, Francis, despite his swashbuckling 
vanity and his hesitant persecutions, strikes us as the most civilized; yet he 
looked to Suleiman as his protector and ally, without whom he might have been 
destroyed. Suleiman won his lifelong duel with the West; indeed, the Emperor 
Maximilian II in 1568 resumed payment of tribute to the Porte. Charles V had 
stopped the Sultan at Vienna, but what Christian army had dared approach 


Constantinople? Suleiman was master of the Mediterranean, and for a time it 
seemed that Rome remained Christian by his and Barbarossa’s sufferance. He 
ruled his empire indifferently well, but how much more successfully than poor 
Charles struggling against the princely fragmentation of Germany! He was a 
despot, by unquestioned custom and the consent of his people; did the 
absolutism of Henry VIII in England or of Charles in Spain win such public 
affection and confidence? Charles could hardly have been capable of ordering 
the execution of his son on mere suspicion of disloyalty; but Charles in his old 
age could cry out for the blood of heretics, and Henry could send wives and 
Catholics and Protestants to the block or the pyre without missing a meal. 
Suleiman’s religious tolerance, limited though it was, makes these executions 
look barbarous by comparison. 

Suleiman fought too many wars, killed half his progeny, had a creative vizier 
slain without warning or trial; he had the faults that go with unchecked power. 
But beyond question he was the greatest and ablest ruler of his age. 


I. Not tin 1930 was the city officially renamed Istanbul. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
The Jews 
1300-1564 


I. THE WANDERERS 


In his Flores Historiarum (1228) Roger Wendover told of an Armenian 
archbishop who, visiting the monastery of St. Albans early in the thirteenth 
century, was asked about the story that a Jew who had talked with Christ was 
still alive in the Near East. The archbishop assured the monks that the story was 
true. His attendant added that the archbishop had dined with this immortal only a 
short time before leaving Armenia; that the man’s name, Latin-wise, was 
Cartophilus; that when Jesus was leaving the tribunal of Pontius Pilate this 
Cartophilus struck the Lord in the back, saying, “Go faster”; and that Jesus said 
to him, “I go, but thou shalt tarry till I come.” Other Armenians, visiting St. 
Albans in 1252, repeated the tale. Popular fiction expanded it, varied the name of 
the wanderer, and told how, every hundred years or so, he fell into a grave 
illness and deep coma, from which he recovered as a youth with memories still 
fresh of the trial, death, and resurrection of Christ. The story sank out of record 
for a while, but reappeared in the sixteenth century; and excited Europeans 
claimed to have seen Ahasuerus—as der ewige Jude or le Juif errant was now 
called—at Hamburg (1547 and 1564), Vienna (1599),Liibeck (1601),Paris 
(1644),Newcastle (1790), finally in Utah (1868). The legend of the Wandering 
Jew was welcomed, in a Europe that was losing its faith, as a reassuring proof of 
the divinity and resurrection of Christ, and a fresh pledge of His second coming. 
For us the myth is a somber symbol of a people losing its homeland in the 
seventy-first year of the Christian era, wandering for eighteen centuries over four 
continents, and suffering repeated crucifixions, before regaining its ancient 
habitation in the unstable flux of our time.! 


The Jews of the Dispersion found least misery under the sultans in Turkey 
and the popes in France and Italy. Jewish minorities lived safely in 
Constantinople, Salonika, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Egypt, North 
Africa, and Moorish Spain. The Berbers gave them a reluctant toleration, yet 
Simon Duran led a flourishing settkement in Algeria. In Alexandria the Jewish 
community, as described by Rabbi Obadiah Bertinoro in 1488, lived well, drank 


too much wine, sat cross-legged on carpets like the Moslems, and removed their 
shoes before entering the synagogue or the home of a friend.2 German Jews 
finding refuge in Turkey wrote back to their relatives enthusiastic descriptions of 
the happy conditions enjoyed there by the Jews. In Palestine the Ottoman pasha 
allowed the Jews to build a synagogue on the slope of Mt. Zion. Some Western 
Jews made pilgrimages to Palestine, holding it good fortune to die in the Holy 
Land, and best of all in Jerusalem. 

Nevertheless the center and zest of Jewish thought in this age were in the 
unforgiving West. There they were least unfortunate in enlightened Italy. In 
Naples they enjoyed the friendship of King Robert of Anjou. They prospered in 
Ancona, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Verona, Mantua, Florence, Pisa, and other 
hives of the Renaissance. “Italy has many Jews,” said Erasmus in 1518; “Spain 
hardly any Christians.” 4 Commerce and finance were respected in Italy, and the 
Jews who served those necessities were valued as stimulating agents in the 
economy. The old requirement that Jews should wear a distinguishing badge or 
garment was generally ignored in the peninsula; well-to-do Jews dressed like the 
Italians of their class. Jewish youths attended the universities, and an increasing 
number of Christians studied Hebrew. 

Occasionally some holy hater like St. John of Capistrano would excite his 
hearers to demand the full enforcement of all “blue law” canonical disabilities 
against the Jews; but though Capistrano was supported by Popes Eugenius IV 
and Nicholas V, the effect of his eloquence was transient in Italy. Another 
Franciscan friar, Bernardino of Feltre, attacked the Jews so vociferously that the 
civic authorities of Milan, Ferrara, and Venice ordered him to be silent or 
decamp. When a three-year-old child was found dead near the house of a Jew in 
Trent (1475), Bernardino proclaimed that the Jews had murdered it. The bishop 
had all the Jews in Trent imprisoned, and some, under duress of torture, said that 
they had slain the boy and drunk his blood as part of a Passover ritual All the 
Jews in Trent were burned to death. The corpse of “little Simon” was embalmed 
and displayed as a saintly relic; thousands of simple believers made pilgrimages 
to the new shrine; and the story of the alleged atrocity, spreading over the Alps 
into Germany, intensified antisemitic feeling there. The Venetian Senate 
denounced the tale as a pious fraud, and ordered the authorities within Venetian 
jurisdiction to protect the Jews. Two lawyers came from Padua to Trent to 
examine the evidence; they were nearly torn to pieces by the populace. Pope 
Sixtus IV was urged to canonize Simon, but he refused, and forbade honoring 
him as a saint;> however, Simon was beatified in 1582. 

In Rome the Jews for centuries enjoyed fairer conditions of life and liberty 
than anywhere else in Christendom, partly because the popes were usually men 


of culture, partly because the city was ruled and divided by Orsini and Colonna 
factions too busy fighting each other to spare hostility to others, and perhaps 
because the Romans were too close to the business side of Christianity to take 
their religion fanatically. There was as yet no ghetto in Rome; most of its Jews 
lived in the Septus Hebraicus on the left bank of the Tiber, but they did not have 
to; palaces of the Roman aristocracy rose amid Jewish dwellings, and 
synagogues near Christian churches.® Some oppression remained: the Jews were 
taxed to support the athletic games, and were forced to send representatives to 
take part in them, half naked, against Jewish customs and tastes. Racial 
antagonism survived. Jews were caricatured on the Roman stage and in Carnival 
farces, but Jewesses were regularly presented as gentle and beautiful; note the 
contrast between Barabas and Abigail in Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, and between 
Shylock and Jessica in The Merchant of Venice. 

By and large the popes were as generous to the Jews as could be expected of 
men who honored Christ as the Messiah and resented the Jewish belief that the 
Messiah had not yet come. In establishing the Inquisition the popes exempted 
unconverted Jews from its jurisdiction; it could summon such Jews only for 
attacks on Christianity, or for attempts to convert a Christian to Judaism. “Jews 
who never ceased professing Judaism were, on the whole, left undisturbed”’” by 
the Church, though not by the state or the populace. Several popes issued bulls 
aiming to mitigate popular hostility. Pope Clement VI labored in this regard, and 
made papal Avignon a merciful haven for Jews fleeing from the predatory 
government of France.’ Martin V, in 1419, proclaimed to the Catholic world: 


Whereas the Jews are made in the image of God, and a remnant will 
one day be saved, and whereas they have besought our protection: 
following in the footsteps of our predecessors, we command that they 
be not molested in their synagogues; that their laws, rights, and 
customs be not assailed; that they be not baptized by force, constrained 
to observe Christian festivals, nor to wear new badges, and that they be 
not hindered in their business relations with Christians.9 


Eugenius IV and Nicholas, as we shall see, issued repressive legislation; but for 
the rest, says Graetz, “among the masters of Italy, the popes were most friendly 
to the Jews.”10 Several of them—Alexander VI, Julius II, Leo X—ignoring old 
decrees, entrusted their lives to Jewish physicians. Contemporary Jewish writers 
celebrated gratefully the security enjoyed by their people under the Medici 
popes,!! and one of them called Clement VII “the gracious friend of Israel.” 12 
Says a learned Jewish historian: 


This was the heyday of the Renaissance period, and a succession of 
cultured, polished, luxurious, worldly-wise popes in Rome regarded 
the promotion of culture as being as important a part of their function 
as the forwarding of the religious interests of the Catholic Church.... 
They tended, therefore, from the middle of the fifteenth century 
onward, to overlook inconvenient details of canon law and to show... a 
wide tolerance for those who were not Catholic. The Jewish loan- 
bankers constituted an integral part of the economic machinery of their 
dominions, while as broad-minded men of the world they appreciated 
the conversation of Jewish physicians and others with whom they 
came into contact. Hence the persecutory regulations that had been 
elaborated by the Fathers of the Church, and codified by the Third and 
Fourth Lateran Councils, were almost entirely neglected by them.... 
With this example before their eyes, the other Italian princes—the 
Medici of Florence, the Estensi of Ferrara, the Gonzaga of Mantua— 
acted in much the same fashion. Though they were disturbed by 
occasional interludes of violence or fanaticism—as for example when 
Savonarola obtained control of Florence in 1497—the Jews mixed 
with their neighbors and shared in their life to a degree that was almost 
unexampled. They played a distinct part in certain aspects of the 
Renaissance.... They mirrored it in their own lives and in their literary 
activities in the Hebrew tongue; they made important contributions to 
philosophy, music, and the theater; they were familiar figures in many 
of the Italian courts.13 


Some once famous figures illustrate these bright days in the relations of 
Christians and Jews. Immanuel ben Solomon Haromi (i.e., of Rome) was born in 
the same year as Dante (1265), and became his friend. He was as much a 
Renaissance man as a loyal Jew could be: physician by profession, preacher, 
Biblical scholar, grammarian, scientist, man of wealth and affairs, poet, and 
“writer of frivolous songs that very often passed the bounds of decency.”!4 A 
complete master of Hebrew, he introduced the sonnet form into that language; he 
almost rivaled the Italians in fluency and spirit, and not again before Heine 
would a Jewish poet show such talent for satire, such brilliance and wit. Perhaps 
Immanuel had imbibed some of the Averroist skepticism of the age; one of his 
poems expresses a distaste for heaven with all its virtuous people (he thought 
only ugly women were virtuous), and a preference for hell, where he expected to 
find the most tempting beauties of all time. In his old age he composed a weak 
imitation of Dante—Topheth we-Eden (Heaven and Paradise); in Judaism, as in 


Protestantism, there was no purgatory. More generous than Dante, Immanuel, 
following Rabbinical tradition, admitted into heaven all “the righteous of the 
nations of the world”;!5 however, he condemned Aristotle to hell for teaching 
the eternity of the universe. 

A similar spirit of lighthearted humor gave tang and verve to the writings of 
Kalonymos ben Kalonymos. King Robert of Naples, on a visit to Provence, 
noticed the young scholar of the Beautiful Name, and took him to Italy. At first 
Kalonymos was all for science and philosophy; he translated Aristotle, 
Archimedes, Ptolemy, Galen, al-Farabi, and Averroes into Hebrew, and wrote in 
a high ethical vein. But he found the gay mood of Naples easy to assimilate. 
When he moved to Rome he became a Jewish Horace, satirizing amiably the 
faults and foibles of Christians, Jews, and himself. He mourned that he had been 
born a man; had he been a woman he would not have had to pore over the Bible 
and the Talmud, or to learn the 613 precepts of the Law. His Purim Tractate 
made fun of the Talmud, and the popularity of this satire anong the Roman Jews 
suggests that they were not as pious as their more unhappy brethren in other 
lands. 

The Renaissance revived not only Greek but Hebrew studies. Cardinal Egidio 
de Viterbo invited Elijah Levita from Germany to Rome (1509); for thirteen 
years the Jewish scholar lived in the Cardinal’s palace as an honored guest, 
teaching Egidio Hebrew, and receiving instruction in Greek. Through the efforts 
of Egidio, Reuchlin, and other Christian pupils of Jewish teachers, chairs of 
Hebrew were established in several Italian universities or academies. Elijah del 
Medigo, who taught Hebrew at Padua, was so highly regarded there, despite his 
refusal of conversion, that when a violent controversy broke out among the 
Christian students over a problem in scholarship the university authorities and 
the Venetian Senate appointed Del Medigo to arbitrate, which he did with such 
erudition and tact that all parties were satisfied. Pico della Mirandola invited him 
to teach Hebrew in Florence. There Elijah joined the humanist circle of the 
Medici, and we may still see him among the figures painted by Benozzo Gozzoli 
on the Medici palace walls. The scholar gave no encouragement to Pico’s notion 
of finding Christian dogmas in the Cabala; on the contrary, he ridiculed that 
apocalypse as a heap of stupefying absurdities. 


North of the Alps the Jews were less fortunate than in Italy. They were 
expelled from England in 1290, from France in 1306, from Flanders in 1370. 
France recalled them in 1315 on condition of giving to the king two thirds of any 
money they might collect on loans made before their expulsion;!6 when the royal 
profits on these operations ended the Jews were banished again (1321). They 


returned in time to be blamed for the Black Death, and were again exiled (1349). 
They were recalled (1360) to lend financial aid and skill in raising sums to 
ransom the captured French king from England. But in 1394 an Israelite 
converted to Christianity mysteriously disappeared; the Jews were accused of 
killing him; some tortured Jews confessed that they had advised the convert to 
return to Judaism; public opinion was inflamed, and Charles VI reluctantly 
ordered another banishment of the harassed race. 

There was a substantial community of Jews in Prague. Some of them went to 
hear the sermons of Huss’s forerunner Milicz because he showed so much 
knowledge and appreciation of the Old Testament. Huss studied Hebrew, read 
Hebrew commentaries, and quoted Rashi and Maimonides. The Taborites who 
carried Huss’s reforms close to communism called themselves the Chosen 
People, and gave the names Edom, Moab, and Amalek to the German provinces 
against which they waged war. The Hussite armies, however, were not averse to 
killing Jews; when they captured Prague (1421) they gave them not the 
Mohammedan choice of conversion or taxation, but the simpler choice of 
apostasy or death.1!7 

Of all the Christian states Poland was second only to Italy in hospitality to the 
Jews. In 1098, 1146, and 1196 many Jews migrated from Germany to Poland to 
avoid death at the hands of Crusaders. They were well received, and prospered; 
by 1207 some of them owned large estates. In 1264 King Boleslav the Pious 
gave them a charter of civil rights. After the Black Death more Germans moved 
to Poland, and were welcomed by the ruling aristocracy as a progressive 
economic ferment in a nation still lacking a middle class. Casimir III the Great 
(1333-70) confirmed and extended the rights of the Polish Jews, and the Grand 
Duke Vitovst guaranteed these rights to the Jews of Lithuania. But in 1407 a 
priest told his congregation at Cracow that Jews had killed a Christian boy and 
had gloated over his blood; the charge provoked a massacre. Casimir IV 
renewed and again enlarged the liberties of the Jews (1447); “we desire,” he 
said, “that the Jews, whom we wish to protect in our own interest as well as in 
the interest of the royal exchequer, should feel comforted in our beneficent 
reign.”18 The clergy denounced the King; Archbishop Olesnicki threatened him 
with hell-fire; and John of Capistrano, coming to Poland as papal legate, 
delivered incendiary speeches in the market place of Cracow (1453). When the 
King suffered defeat in war the cry arose that he had been punished by God for 
favoring infidels. As he needed the support of the clergy in further war, he 
rescinded his charter of Jewish liberties. Pogroms occurred in 1463 and 1494. 
Perhaps to prevent such attacks, the Jews of Cracow were thereafter required to 
live in a suburb, Kazimierz. 


There, and in other Polish or Lithuanian centers, the Jews, overcoming all 
obstacles, grew in number and prosperity. Under Sigismund I their liberties were 
restored, except of residence; and they remained in favor with Sigismund II. In 
1556 three Jews in the town of Sokhachev were charged with having stabbed a 
consecrated Host and made it bleed; they protested their innocence, but were 
bumed at the stake by order of the bishop of Khelm. Sigismund IT denounced the 
accusation as a “pious fraud” designed to prove to Jews and Protestants that the 
consecrated bread had really been changed into the body and blood of Christ. “I 
am shocked by this hideous villainy,” said the King; “nor am I sufficiently 
devoid of common sense as to believe that there could be any blood in the 
Host.”!9 But with the death of this skeptical ruler (1572) the era of good feelings 
between the government and the Jews of Poland came to an end. 


For a time the Jews lived peaceably in medieval Germany. They functioned 
actively along the great river avenues of trade, in the free cities and the ports; 
even archbishops asked Imperial permission to harbor Jews. By the Golden Bull 
(1355) the Emperor Charles IV shared with the Imperial electors the privilege of 
having Jews as servi camarae—servants of the chamber; i.e., the electors were 
empowered to receive Jews into their dominions, protect them, use them, and 
mulct them. In Germany, as in Italy, students eager to understand the Old 
Testament at first hand learned Hebrew; the conflict between Reuchlin and 
Pfefferkorn stimulated this study; and the first complete printing of the Talmud 
(1520) provided further impetus. 

The influence of Judaism culminated in the Reformation. Theologically this 
was a reversion to the simpler creed and severer ethic of early Judaic 
Christianity. Protestant hostility to religious pictures and statuary was, of course, 
a return to the Semitic antipathy to “graven images”; some Protestant sects 
observed Saturday as the Sabbath; the rejection of “Mariolatry” and the worship 
of saints approached the strict monotheism of the Jews; and the new ministers, 
accepting sex and marriage, resembled the rabbis rather than the Catholic priests. 
Critics of the Reformers accused them of “Judaizing,” called them semi-Judaei, 
“half-Jews”;29 Carlstadt himself said that Melanchthon wanted to go back to 
Moses; Calvin included Judaizing among the deadly sins of Servetus, and the 
Spaniard admitted that his Hebrew studies had influenced him in questioning the 
trinitarian theology. Calvin’s rule in Geneva recalled the dominance of the 
priesthood in ancient Israel. Zwingli was denounced as a Judaizer because he 
studied Hebrew with Jews and based many of his sermons and commentaries on 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. He confessed himself enchanted by the 
Hebrew language: 


I found the Holy Tongue beyond all belief cultivated, graceful, and 
dignified. Although it is poor in the number of words, yet its lack is 
not felt because it makes use of its store in so manifold a fashion. 
Indeed, I may dare to say that if one conceives its dignity and grace, no 
other language expresses so much with so few words and so powerful 
expressions; no language is so rich in many-sided and meaningful .... 
modes of imagery. No language so delights and quickens the human 
heart.21 


Luther was not so enthusiastic. “How I hate people,” he complained, “who 
lug in so many languages as Zwingli does; he spoke Greek and Hebrew in the 
pulpit at Marburg.” 22 In the irritability of his senility Luther attacked the Jews 
as if he had never learned anything from them; no man is a hero to his debtor. In 
a pamphlet “Concerning the Jews and Their Lies” (1542) he discharged a volley 
of arguments against the Jews: that they had refused to accept Christ as God, that 
their age-long sufferings proved God’s hatred of them, that they were intruders 
in Christian lands, that they were insolent in their usurious prosperity, that the 
Talmud sanctioned the deception, robbery, and killing of Christians, that they 
poisoned springs and wells, and murdered Christian children to use their blood 
in Jewish rituals. We have seen, in studying his aging character, how he advised 
the Germans to burn down the homes of Jews, to close their synagogues and 
schools, to confiscate their wealth, to conscript their men and women to forced 
labor, and to give all Jews a choice between Christianity and having their 
tongues torn out. In a sermon delivered shortly before his death he added that 
Jewish physicians were deliberately poisoning Christians.23 These utterances 
helped to make Protestantism—so indebted to Judaism—more antisemitic than 
official Catholicism, though not more so than the Catholic populace. They 
influenced the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg to expel the Jews from those 
territories.24 They set the tone in Germany for centuries, and prepared its people 
for genocidal holocausts. 


Il. ON THE RACK 


Why did Christians and Jews hate each other? Doubtless a pervasive and 
continuing reason was a vital conflict in religious creeds. The Jews were a 
perennial challenge to the fundamental tenets of Christianity. 

This religious hostility led to a racial segregation at first voluntary, later 
compulsory, issuing in the establishment of the first ghetto in 1516. The 


segregation accentuated differences of dress, ways, features, worship, and 
speech; these differences encouraged mutual distrust and fear; this fear generated 
hate. The Jews turned into a glory their usual exclusion from marriage with 
Christians; their pride of race boasted of descent from kings who had ruled Israel 
a thousand years before Christ. They scorned the Christians as superstitious 
polytheists, a little slow of mind, mouthing gentle hypocrisies amid merciless 
brutalities, worshiping a Prince of Peace and repeatedly waging fratricidal wars. 
The Christians scorned the Jews as outlandish and unprepossessing infidels. 
Thomas More told of a pious lady who was shocked to learn that the Virgin was 
a Jewess, and who confessed that thereafter she would be unable to love the 
Mother of God as fervently as before.2° 

The theory of the Eucharist became a tragedy for the Jews. Christians were 
required to believe that the priest transformed the wafer of unleavened bread into 
the body and blood of Christ; some Christians, like the Lollards doubted it; 
stories of consecrated wafers bleeding at the prick of a knife or a pin could 
strengthen belief; and who would do so horrible a deed but a Jew? Such legends 
of a bleeding Host were plentiful in late medieval centuries. In several cases, as 
at Neuburg (near Passau) in 1338, and at Brussels in 1369, the allegations led to 
the murder of Jews and the burning of their homes. In Brussels a chapel was set 
up in the cathedral of St. Gudule to commemorate the bleeding Host of 1369, 
and the miracle was annually celebrated with a festival that became the Flemish 
Kermess.26 In Neuburg a clerk confessed that he had dipped an unconsecrated 
Host in blood, had hidden it in a church, and had accused the Jews of stabbing 
it.27 It should be added that enlightened ecclesiastics like Nicholas of Cusa 
condemned as shameful cruelties the legends of Jewish attacks on the Host. 

Economic rivalries hid behind religious hostility. While the papal prohibition 
of interest was respected among Christians, the Jews acquired almost a 
monopoly of moneylending in Christendom. When Christian bankers ignored the 
taboo, firms like the Bardi, Pitti, and Strozzi in Florence, the Welsers, 
Hochstetters, and Fuggers in Augsburg, rose to challenge this monopoly, and a 
new focus of irritation formed. Both Christian and Jewish bankers charged high 
interest rates, reflecting the risks of lending money in an unstable economy 
rendered more unstable by rising prices and debased currencies. Jewish lenders 
ran greater risks than their competitors: the collection of debts owed by 
Christians to Jews was uncertain and hazardous; ecclesiastical authorities might 
declare a moratorium on debts as in the Crusades; kings might, and did, lay 
confiscatory taxes upon Jews, or force “loans” from them, or expel the Jews and 
absolve their debtors, or exact a share in permitted collections. North of the Alps 
nearly all classes except businessmen still regarded interest as usury, and 


condemned the Jewish bankers especially when borrowing from them. Since the 
Jews were generally the most experienced financiers, they were in several 
countries employed by the kings to manage the finances of the state; and the 
sight of rich Jews holding lucrative posts and collecting taxes from the people 
inflamed popular resentment. 

Even so, some Christian communities welcomed Jewish bankers. Frankfurt 
offered them special privileges on condition that they would charge only 32% 
per cent, while their rate to others was 43 per cent.28 This seems shocking, but 
we hear of Christian moneylenders charging up to 266 per cent; the 
Holzschuhers of Nuremberg charged 220 per cent in 1304; the Christian lenders 
in Brindisi charged 240 per cent.29 We hear of towns calling for the return of 
Jewish bankers as more lenient than their Christian counterparts. Ravenna 
stipulated, in a treaty with Venice, that Jewish financiers should be sent to it to 
open credit banks for the promotion of agriculture and industry.2° 

Nationalism added another note to the hymn of hate. Each nation thought it 
needed ethnic and religious unity, and demanded the absorption or conversion of 
its Jews. Several Church councils, and some popes, were aggressively hostile. 
The Council of Vienne (1311) forbade all intercourse between Christians and 
Jews. The Council of Zamora (1313) ruled that they must be kept in strict 
subjection and servitude. The Council of Basel (1431—33) renewed canonical 
decrees forbidding Christians to associate with Jews, to serve them, or to use 
them as physicians, and instructed secular authorities to confine the Jews in 
separate quarters, compel them to wear a distinguishing badge, and ensure their 
attendance at sermons aimed to convert them.?! Pope Eugenius IV, at war with 
the Council of Basel, dared not be outdone by it in troubling the Jews; he 
confirmed the disabilities decreed by that Council, and added that Jews should 
be ineligible for any public office, could not inherit property from Christians, 
must build no more synagogues, and must stay in their homes, behind closed 
doors and windows, in Passion Week (a wise provision against Christian 
violence); moreover, the testimony of Jews against Christians should have no 
validity in law. Eugenius complained that some Jews spoke scandalously about 
Jesus and Mary, and this was probably true;32 hatred begot hate. In a later bull 
Eugenius ordered that any Italian Jew found reading Talmudic literature should 
suffer confiscation of his property. Pope Nicholas V commissioned St. John of 
Capistrano (1447) to see to it that every clause of this repressive legislation 
should be enforced, and authorized him to seize the property of any Jewish 
physician who treated a Christian.33 

Despite such edicts the general Christian public behaved toward the Jews 
with the good nature that actuates nearly all men, women, and animals when 


their purposes are not crossed. But there could be found in most communities a 
minority not averse to practicing cruelty when this might be done with collective 
impunity. So the Pastoureaux, originating as shepherds bound for the Holy Land, 
but attracting riffraff as they passed through France (1320), decided to kill en 
route all Jews refusing to be baptized. At Toulouse 500 Jews sought refuge in a 
tower; they were besieged by a wild mob, which gave them a choice between 
baptism or death. The governor of the city tried in vain to rescue them. Finding 
resistance impossible, the fugitives instructed the strongest among them to slay 
them; in this way, we are told, all but one died; and the survivor, though offering 
to submit to baptism, was torn to pieces by the crowd. In like manner all the 
Jews of 120 communities in southern France and northern Spain were blotted 
out, leaving only some destitute remnants.34 In 1321, on a charge of poisoning 
wells, 120 Jews were burned near Chinon.°> In 1336 a German fanatic 
announced that he had received a revelation from God commanding him to 
avenge the death of Christ by killing Jews. He gathered a following of 5,000 
peasants, who called themselves Armleder from a leather band worn on the arm; 
they ranged through Alsace and the Rhineland, killing all the Jews they could 
find. A murderous mania swept through Bavaria, Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria 
(1337). Pope Benedict XII tried in vain to stop it, but only in Ratisbon and 
Vienna were the Jews effectively protected; elsewhere thousands were tortured 
and killed.36 

The Black Death was a special tragedy for the Jews of Christendom. The 
same plague had slain Mongols, Moslems, and Jews in Asia, where no one 
thought of blaming the Jews; but in Western Europe a populace maddened by 
the ravages of the pestilence accused the Jews of poisoning the wells in an 
attempt to wipe out all Christians. Fevered imaginations brewed details: the Jews 
of Toledo, it was said, had dispatched agents with boxes of poison, made from 
lizards and basilisks and Christian hearts, to all the Jewish communities in 
Europe, with instructions to drop these concentrations into wells and springs. 
The Emperor Charles ITV denounced the charge as absurd; so did Pope Clement 
VI;37 many burgomasters and municipal councils spoke to the same effect, 
which was little indeed. A false belief spread among the Christians that the Jews 
were rarely touched by the plague. In some cities—perhaps through differences 
in hygienic laws or medical care—the fever did seem less fatal to them than to 
the Christians;3° but in many places—e.g., Vienna, Ratisbon, Avignon, Rome— 
the Jews suffered equally.29 Nevertheless some Jews were tortured into 
confessing that they had distributed the poison.49 Christians closed their wells 
and springs, and drank rain water or melted snow. Merciless pogroms broke out 
in France, Spain, and Germany. In one town in southern France the entire Jewish 


community was cast into the flames. All Jews in Savoy, all Jews around Lake 
Leman, all in Bern, Fribourg, Basel, Nuremberg, Brussels, were burned. 
Clement VI a second time denounced the horror and the charge, declared the 
Jews innocent, and pointed out that the plague was as severe where no Jews 
lived as anywhere else; he admonished the clergy to restrain their parishioners, 
and excommunicated all persons who killed or falsely accused Jews. In 
Strasbourg, however, the bishop joined in the accusation, and persuaded the 
reluctant municipal council to banish all Jews. The populace thought this 
measure too mild; it drove out the council and installed another, which ordered 
the arrest of all Jews in the city. Some escaped to the countryside; many of these 
were killed by the peasantry. Two thousand Jews left in the city were jailed, and 
were commanded to accept baptism; half of them submitted, the rest refused and 
were burned (February 14, 1439). All in all, some 510 Jewish communities were 
exterminated in Christian Europe as a result of these pogroms;4! many more 
were decimated; in Saragossa, for example, only one Jew out of five survived 
the Black Death persecutions.42 Lea estimated 3,000 Jews killed at Erfurt, 
12,000 in Bavaria.42 In Vienna, on the advice of Rabbi Jonah, all the Jews 
gathered in their synagogue and killed themselves; similar mass suicides 
occurred in Worms, Oppenheim, Krems, and Frankfurt.44 A panic of flight 
carried thousands of Jews from Western Europe into Poland or Turkey. It would 
be hard to find, before our time, or in all the records of savagery, any deeds more 
barbarous than the collective murder of Jews in the Black Death. 

Slowly the surviving Jews of Germany crept back to the cities that had 
despoiled them, and rebuilt their synagogues. But they were all the more hated 
for having been wronged. In 1385 all thirty-six towns of the Swabian League 
imprisoned their Jews, and released them only on condition that all debts owed 
them should be canceled; this was especially satisfactory to Nuremberg, which 
had borrowed 7,000 pounds from them ($700,000?).45 In 1389 a number of Jews 
were massacred on a charge that they had desecrated a consecrated Host; on the 
same excuse fourteen Jews were burned in Posen (1399) .46 For diverse reasons 
the Jews were expelled from Cologne (1424), Speyer (1435), Strasbourg and 
Augsburg (1439), Wiirzburg (1453), Erfurt (1458), Mainz (1470), Nuremberg 
(1498), Ulm (1499). Maximilian I sanctioned their expulsion from Nuremberg 
on the ground that “they had become so numerous, and through their usurious 
dealings they had become possessed of all the property of many respectable 
citizens, and had dragged them into misery and dishonor.”47 In 1446 all Jews in 
the mark of Brandenburg were imprisoned, and their goods were confiscated, on 
charges which Bishop Stephen of Brandenburg scored as a cover for greed: 
“Those princes have acted iniquitously who, prompted by inordinate avarice, and 


without just cause, have seized on certain Jews and thrown them into prison, and 
refuse to make restitution of that of which they robbed them.”48 In 1451 
Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, one of the most enlightened men of the fifteenth 
century, enforced the wearing of badges by the Jews under his jurisdiction. Two 
years later John of Capistrano began his missions, as legate of Pope Nicholas V, 
in Germany, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Poland. His powerful sermons 
accused the Jews of killing children and desecrating the Hostcharges which 
popes had branded as murderous superstitions. Urged on by this “scourge of the 
Jews,” the dukes of Bavaria drove all Hebrews from their duchy. Bishop 
Godfrey of Wiirzburg, who had given them full privileges in Franconia, now 
banished them, and in town after town Jews were arrested, and debts due them 
were annulled. At Breslau several Jews were jailed on Capistrano’s demand; he 
himself supervised the tortures that wrung from some of them whatever he bade 
them confess; on the basis of these confessions forty Jews were burned at the 
stake (June 2, 1453). The remaining Jews were banished, but their children were 
taken from them and baptized by force.49 Capistrano was canonized in 1690. 

The tribulations of the Jews in Ratisbon illustrate the age. A converted Jew, 
Hans Vogel, alleged that Israel Bruna, a seventy-five-year-old rabbi, had bought 
from him a Christian child, and had killed it to use its blood in a Jewish ritual. 
The populace believed the accusation, and cried out for the death penalty. The 
city council, to save the old man from the crowd, imprisoned him. Emperor 
Frederick II ordered him released. The council dared not obey, but it arrested 
Vogel, told him that he must die, and invited him to confess his sins. He 
admitted that Bruna was innocent, and the rabbi was freed. But news came to 
Ratisbon that Jews under torture had confessed to killing a child in Trent. Belief 
in Vogel’s charge rose again. The council ordered the arrest of all Ratisbon 
Jews, and the confiscation of all their goods. Frederick intervened, and laid a 
fine of 8,000 guilders on the city. The council agreed to free the Jews if they 
would pay this fine and an additional 10,000 guilders ($250,000?) as bail. They 
answered that 18,000 guilders were more than all the property still left them; 
they could not possibly raise such a sum. They were kept in jail for two years 
more, and were then released on taking oath not to leave Ratisbon and not to 
seek revenge. The clergy, however, agitated for their expulsion, and threatened 
with excommunication any tradesman who sold goods to Jews. By 1500 only 
twenty-four families remained, and in 1519 these were expelled.°° 

Their expulsion from Spain has been described above, as vital to the history 
of that country. In Portugal their crucifixion was renewed when Clement VII, at 
the urging of Charles V, allowed Portuguese prelates to establish the Inquisition 
(1531) for the purpose of enforcing the practice of Christianity upon the novos 


cristaos—mostly Jews who had been baptized against their will. The severe code 
of Torquemada was adopted, spies were set to watch the converts for any relapse 
into Jewish religious observances, and thousands of Jews were imprisoned. 
Emigration of Jews was prohibited, for their economic functions were still 
necessary in the Portuguese economy. To prevent flight, Christians were 
forbidden to buy property from Jews, and hundreds of Jews were sent to the 
stake for attempting to leave the country. Shocked by these procedures, and 
perhaps swayed by Jewish gifts, Clement abrogated the powers of the 
Portuguese Inquisition, and ordered the release of its prisoners and the 
restoration of confiscated goods. His bull of October 17, 1532, laid down 
humane principles for dealing with the converts: 


Since they were dragged by force to be baptized, they cannot be 
considered members of the Church; and to punish them for heresy and 
relapse were to violate the principles of justice and equity. With sons 
and daughters of the first Marranos the case is different; they belong to 
the Church as voluntary members. But as they have been brought up 
by their relatives in the midst of Judaism, and have had this example 
continually before their eyes, it would be cruel to punish them 
according to the canonical law for falling into Jewish ways and beliefs; 
they must be kept in the bosom of the Church through gentle 
treatment.°! 


That Clement was sincere appears from a brief issued by him on July 26, 1534, 
when he felt death upon him; it instructed the papal nuncio in Portugal to hasten 
the release of imprisoned converts.°2 

Pope Paul III continued the efforts to aid the Portuguese Jews, and 1,800 of 
the prisoners were freed. But when Charles V returned from his apparently 
successful expedition against Tunis he demanded, as reward, the restoration of 
the Inquisition in Portugal. Paul reluctantly agreed (1536), but with conditions 
that seemed to King John II to nullify his consent: the accused must be 
confronted with the accuser, and the condemned should have the right of appeal 
to the pope. A fanatical convert helped the inquisitors by placarding Lisbon 
Cathedral with a defiant announcement: “The Messiah has not yet appeared; 
Jesus was not the Messiah; and Christianity is a lie.”°5 As such a statement was 
clearly calculated to injure the Jews, we may reasonably suspect an agent 
provocateur. Paul appointed a commission of cardinals to investigate the 
procedures of the Portuguese Inquisition. It reported: 


When a pseudo-Christian is denounced—often by false witnesses— 
the inquisitors drag him away to a dismal retreat where he is allowed 
no sight of heaven or earth, and least of all to speak with his friends, 
who might succor him. They accuse him on obscure testimony, and 
inform him neither of the time nor the place where he committed the 
offense for which he is denounced. Later on he is allowed an advocate, 
who often, instead of defending his cause, helps him on the road to the 
stake. Let an unfortunate creature acknowledge himself a true 
believing Christian, and firmly deny the transgressions laid to his 
charge, they condemn him to the flames, and confiscate his goods. Let 
him plead guilty to such and such a deed, though unintentionally 
committed, they treat him in a similar manner under the pretense that 
he obstinately denies his wicked intentions. Let him freely and fully 
admit what he is accused of, he is reduced to extremest necessity, and 
condemned to the dungeon’s never-lifting gloom. And this they call 
treating the accused with mercy and compassion and Christian charity! 
Even he who succeeds in proving his innocence is condemned to pay a 
fine, so that it may not be said that he was arrested without cause. The 
accused who are held prisoners are racked by every instrument of 
torture to admit the accusations against them. Many die in prison, and 
those who are set free, with all their relatives bear a brand of eternal 
infamy.°4 


Though harassed by political developments, and the danger of losing Spain and 
Portugal as Leo had lost Germany and Clement England, Paul did all that he 
could to mitigate the Inquisition. But day by day the terror went on, until the 
Portuguese Jews found, by whatever desperate device, some escape from their 
hosts, and joined the Jews of Spain in seeking some corner of Christendom or 
Islam where they might keep their Law and yet be allowed to live. 


Il. THE SECOND DISPERSION 


Where could they go? Sardinia and Sicily, where Jews had lived for a 
thousand years past, were included with Spain in Ferdinand’s edict of expulsion; 
by 1493 the last Jew had left Palermo. At Naples thousands of the fugitives were 
welcomed by Ferrante I, by Dominican friars, and by the local Jewish 
community; but in 1540 Charles V decreed the expulsion of all Jews from 
Naples. 


Genoa had long had a law limiting the entry of additional Jews. When 
Conversos arrived from Spain in 1492 they were not allowed to stay more than a 
few days. A Genoese historian described them as “cadaverous, emaciated 
specters with sunken eyes, differing from the dead only in retaining the power to 
move.”°> Many died of starvation; women bore dead infants; some parents sold 
their children to pay for transport from Genoa. A small number of the exiles 
were received into Ferrara, but were required to wear a yellow badge,°® perhaps 
as a precaution against the spread of disease. 

Venice had long been a haven for the Jews. Efforts had been made to expel 
them (1395, 1487), but the Senate had protected them as important contributors 
to commerce and finance. A considerable part of the Venetian export trade was 
carried on by Jews, and they were active in the import of wool and silk from 
Spain, spices and pearls from India.°” For a long time they had, of their own 
choice, occupied the quarter named after them—the Giudecca. In 1516, after 
consultation with leading Jews, the Senate ordained that all Jews, except a few 
specially licensed, should live in a section of the city known as the Ghetto, 
apparently from a foundry (getto) existing there.°° The Senate ordered all 
Marranos or converted Jews to leave Venice; many Christian competitors urged 
the measure, some Christian merchants opposed it as threatening the loss of 
certain markets, especially in Islam, but Charles V threw his influence into the 
scale, and the expulsion decree was carried out.°9 Soon, however, Jewish 
merchants crept back into Venice; exiles from Portugal replaced the expelled 
Marranos, and Portuguese became for a time the language of the Venetian Jews. 

Many Iberian exiles were kindly received into Rome by Pope Alexander VI, 
and prospered under Julius II, Leo X, Clement VII, and Paul III. Clement 
allowed Marranos to practice Judaism freely, holding that they were not 
obligated by any compulsory baptism.°9 In Ancona, the Adriatic port of the 
Papal States, where the Jews were a vital element in international trade, Clement 
established a haven for professing Jews, and guaranteed them against 
molestation. As to Paul III, “no pope,” said Cardinal Sadoleto, “has ever 
bestowed upon Christians so many honors, such privileges and concessions, as 
Paul has given to the Jews. They are not only assisted, but positively armed, with 
benefits and prerogatives.” ©! A bishop complained that Marranos entering Italy 
soon returned to the practice of Judaism, circumcising their baptized children 
almost “under the eye of the pope and the populace.” Under pressure of such 
criticism Paul re-established the Inquisition in Rome (1542), but he “took the 
part of the Marranos throughout his life.”’62 

His successors, caught in a reaction against the easy ways of the Renaissance, 
turned to a policy of making life uncomfortable for the Jews. Old canonical 


decrees were again enforced. Paul IV (1555-59) required every synagogue in the 
Papal States to contribute ten ducats ($250?) toward the maintenance of a House 
of Catechumens, where Jews were to be instructed in the Christian faith. He 
forbade the Jews to employ Christian servants or nurses, to take Christians as 
medical patients, to sell Christians anything but old clothes, or to have any 
avoidable intercourse with Christians. They were not to use any but the Christian 
calendar. All synagogues in Rome were destroyed but one. No Jew might own 
realty; those who had any were to sell it within six months; by this plan 
Christians were enabled to buy 500,000 crowns’ worth ($12,500,000) of Jewish 
property for a fifth of the actual value.®° All Jews remaining in Rome were now 
(1555) confined to a ghetto where 10,000 persons had to live within a square 
kilometer; several families occupied one room; and the low level of the quarter 
subjected it to the periodical overflow of the Tiber, making the region a plague- 
stricken swamp.®4 The ghetto was surrounded by grim walls, whose gates were 
shut at midnight and opened at dawn, except on Sundays and Christian holydays, 
when they were closed all day. Outside the ghetto the Jews were compelled to 
wear a distinctive garb—the men a yellow hat, the women a yellow veil or 
badge. Similar ghettos were established in Florence and Siena, and, by papal 
edict, in Ancona and Bologna—where it was called “Inferno.” © Paul IV issued 
a secret order that all Marranos in Ancona should be cast into Inquisition 
prisons, and their goods confiscated. Twenty-four men and one woman were 
there burned alive as relapsed heretics (1556);6° and twenty-seven Jews were 
sent to the galleys for life.°” It was, for the Jews of Italy, a ghastly twilight to a 
golden age. 

A handful of Jewish refugees slipped into France and England despite the 
excluding laws. Nearly all Germany was closed to them. Many went to Antwerp, 
but only a few were allowed to stay more than a month. Diogo Mendes, a 
Portuguese Marrano, established at Antwerp, ranch of the bank that his family 
had founded in Lisbon. By 1532 he was so successful that the Antwerp Council 
arrested him and fifteen others on a charge of practicing Judaism. Henry VIII, 
who employed Mendes as a financial agent, intervened, and the thirteen were 
released on payment of a heavy fine—the “final cause” of many such arrests. 
Other Jews passed on to Amsterdam, where they would prosper after the 
liberation of Holland from Spain (1589). 

Those fugitives who sought asylum in regions of Islam not directly controlled 
by the Turkish sultan fared little better than in Christendom. Jews trying to land 
at Oran, Algiers, and Bugia were shot at by Moors, and several were killed. 
Forbidden to enter the cities, they built an impromptu ghetto of huts put together 
from scraps of lumber; one hut caught fire, and the entire settlement, including 


many Jews, was consumed. Those who went to Fez found the gates closed 
against them. They squatted in the fields and lived on herbs and roots. Mothers 
killed their infants rather than let them die of starvation; parents sold their 
children for a little bread; pestilence carried off hundreds of children and adults. 
Pirates raided the camp and stole children to sell them as slaves.6® Murderers 
ripped open the bodies of Jews to find jewels they were believed to have 
swallowed.®9 After all these sufferings the survivors, with incredible courage, 
and under endless disabilities, developed new Jewish communities in Moorish 
North Africa. At Algiers, Simon Duran II repeatedly risked his life to protect the 
exiles and to organize them into some security. At Fez, Jakob Berab became the 
most famous Talmudist of his time. 

Under the Mameluk and Ottoman sultans the Spanish refugees found humane 
acceptance in Cairo, and soon rose to leadership of the Jewish community. Selim 
I abolished the old office of Nagid or prince, by which one rabbi had appointed 
all rabbis, and had controlled all Jewish affairs, in Egypt; thereafter each Jewish 
community was to choose its own rabbi and manage its own internal concerns. 
The new rabbi of Cairo, David ibn abi-Zimra, a Spanish immigrant, ended the 
Seleucid method of chronology which the Jews of Asia and Africa were using, 
and persuaded them to adopt (as the Jews of Europe had done in the eleventh 
century) a calendar that reckoned by the year since creation (anno mundi), 
tentatively fixed as 3761 B.C. 

Wherever the Sephardic or Iberian Jews went they acquired cultural—often 
political—leadership over the native Jews. In Salonika they became, and 
remained till 1918, a numerical majority of the population, so that non-Spanish 
Jews who came to live there had to learn Spanish. Under this Jewish hegemony 
Salonika was for a time the most flourishing commercial center in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Sultan Bajazet IT welcomed Jewish exiles to Turkey, for they brought with 
them precisely those skills in handicrafts, trade, and medicine which were least 
developed among the Turks. Said Bajazet of Ferdinand the Catholic: “You call 
Ferdinand a wise king, who has made his country poor and enriched ours?”7° 
Like all non-Moslems in Islam, the Jews were subject to a poll or head tax, but 
this exempted them from military service. Most of the Turkish Jews remained 
poor, but many rose to wealth and influence. Soon nearly all physicians in 
Constantinople were Jews. Suleiman so favored his Jewish physician that he 
freed him and his family from all taxation. Jews rose to such prominence as 
diplomats under Suleiman that Christian ambassadors had to court these Jews as 
an approach to the Sultan. Suleiman was shocked by the oppression of the 
Ancona Jews under Paul IV, and remonstrated against it to the Pope (March 9, 


1556); he demanded the release of such Ancona Jews as were subjects of 
Turkey, and they were freed.”! Gracia Mendesia, of the Mendes banking family, 
after practicing philanthropy, and suffering insult and injury, in Antwerp, 
Ferrara, and Venice, finally found peace in Istanbul. 

The Holy Land, under Turkish rule, received again the people that had first 
made it holy. As Jerusalem was sacred to Christians and Moslems as well as to 
Jews, only a limited number of Hebrews was allowed to live there. But at Safed, 
in Upper Galilee, the Jews grew so rapidly in number and cultural prestige that 
Jakob Berab tried to establish a Sanhedrin there as a ruling congress for all 
Jewry. It was a bold conception, but the Jews were too divided in space, 
language, and ways to permit such a unification of rule. Nevertheless, in Jewish 
prayers throughout Islam and Christendom, Yahveh was supplicated to “gather 
the dispersed .... from the four corners of the earth”; and at Yom Kippur and 
Passover the Jews everywhere joined in the hope that sustained them through all 
tragedies: “Next year we shall be in Jerusalem.”72 


IV. THE TECHNIQUE OF SURVIVAL 


The ability of the Jews to recover from misfortune is one of the impressive 
wonders of history, part of that heroic resilience which man in general has 
shown after the catastrophes of life. 

Segregation was not the worst indignity; they were happier and safer with one 
another than amid the hostile crowd. Poverty they could bear, since they had 
known it for centuries, and it was not their prerogative; indeed, they were more 
likely to be proud of their occasional wealth than conscious of their immemorial 
indigence. The unkindest cut of all, however motived, was the badge or 
distinguishing garment that marked them off as the despised and rejected of 
men. The great historian of the Jews writes bitterly: 


The Jew-badge was an invitation to the gamin to insult the wearers 
and to bespatter them with mud; it was a suggestion to stupid mobs to 
fall upon them, to maltreat them, and even to kill them; and it afforded 
the higher class an opportunity to ostracize the Jews, to plunder them, 
or to exile them. Worse than this outward dishonor was the influence 
of the badge on the Jews themselves. They became more and more 
accustomed to their ignominious position, and lost all feeling of self- 
respect. They neglected their outward appearance.... . They became 
more and more careless of their speech, because they were not 


admitted to cultured circles, and in their own midst they could make 
themselves understood by means of a jargon. They lost all taste and 
sense of beauty, and to some extent became despicable, as their 
enemies desired them to be.73 


This is exaggerated and too general; many Jews retained their pride, some 
gloried in the splendor of their dress; we hear again and again of Jewish girls 
renowned for their beauty; and the Jtidisch, which in the sixteenth century 
evolved as a jargon of German with Slavic and Hebraic borrowings, was 
developing a vigorous and varied literature even as Graetz wrote his History of 
the Jews. But in any case the supreme crime of those centuries was the deliberate 
degradation of an entire people, the merciless murder of the soul. 

Part and basis of the crime was the exclusion of the Jews from almost all 
occupations but commerce and finance. For reasons already summarized,”4 and 
because a tithe of agricultural produce was demanded by the Church, Jews more 
and more withdrew from cultivation of the soil; and finally they were forbidden 
to own land.’”> Since they were not admitted to the guilds (which were formally 
Christian religious organizations), they could not rise in the manufacturing 
world, and their mercantile operations were hedged in with Christian 
monopolies. By and large, in their dealings with Christians, they found 
themselves limited to petty industry, trade, and moneylending. In some regions 
they were forbidden to sell to Christians anything but secondhand goods. After 
the thirteenth century they lost their invidious pre-eminence in finance. But their 
fluid capital, their international languages, their international connections 
through scattered relatives, enabled them to achieve a high place in the foreign 
commerce of the Christian states. So prominent was the Jewish role that those 
countries which excluded them lost, and those that received them gained, in the 
volume of their international trade. This was one—not the main—reason why 
Spain and Portugal declined while Holland rose, and why Antwerp yielded 
commercial leadership to Amsterdam. 

It was a saving consolation that the Jews, in their internal affairs, could be 
ruled by their own laws and customs, their own rabbis and synagogue councils. 
As in Islam, so in Jewry, religion, law, and morality were inextricably one; 
religion was held to be coextensive with life. In 1310 Rabbi Jakob ben Asher 
formulated Jewish law, ritual, and morality in Arabaah Turim (Four Rows); this 
replaced the Mishna Torah (1170) of Maimonides with a code in which all the 
legislation of the Talmud and the rulings of the Geonim were made obligatory 
on all Jews everywhere. The Turim became the accepted guide for rabbinical law 
and judgment till 1565. 


The disasters of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries disrupted the social 
organization of the Jews. The rabbis, like the priests, suffered a high mortality in 
the Black Death. Persecutions, expulsions, and a fugitive life almost put an end 
to Jewish law. The Sephardic Jews found it difficult to accept the language and 
customs of the Jewish communities which offered to absorb them; they set up 
their own synagogues, kept their own Spanish or Portuguese speech; and in 
many cities there were separate congregations of Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
Greek, or German Jews, each with its own rabbi, customs, charities, and 
jealousies.’© In this crisis the Jewish family saved the Jewish people; the mutual 
devotion of parents and children, brothers and sisters, provided a haven of 
stability and security. These centuries of disorder in Jewish mores ended when 
Rabbi Joseph Karo issued from Safed his Shulchan Aruch (Venice, 1564—65); in 
this Table in Order the religion, law, and customs of the Jews were once more 
codified. But as Karo based his code chiefly on Spanish Judaism, the Hebrews of 
Germany and Poland felt that he had paid too little attention to their own 
traditions and interpretations of the Law; Rabbi Moses Isserles of Cracow added 
to the Table in Order his Mapath ha-Shulchan (A Cloth for the Table, 1571), 
which formulated the Askenazi variations on Karo’s mostly Sephardic code. 
With this emendation the Shulchan Aruch remained till our own time the 
Justinian and Blackstone of orthodox Jews. To say of a Jew that he obeyed all 
the precepts of the Shulchan Aruch was the summit of Jewish praise. 

Since all formulations of Jewish law were based on the Talmud, we can—or 
can we?—imagine the trepidation with which the Jews followed the vicissitudes 
of their second holy book. In its literary and less authoritative section—the 
Haggada—there were some passages that ridiculed certain Christian beliefs. 
Converts from Judaism paved their way into Christian acceptance by denouncing 
these passages, and calling for the suppression of the entire Talmud. Despite 
such movements, culminating in the attack of Pfefferkorn on Reuchlin, Leo X 
encouraged the first printing of the Talmud (Venice, 1520); but Julius III 
signalized the passing of the Renaissance by ordering the Inquisition to burn all 
copies to be found in Italy (1553). Jewish homes were invaded; thousands of 
copies were seized; there were bonfires of Jewish books in Rome, Bologna, 
Ravenna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, and Mantua; Milan, however, refused to obey 
the incendiary decree.’””7 Committees of Jews pleaded with the Pope to rescind 
his edict; he procrastinated while the volumes burned; but Pius IV ruled that the 
Talmud might be published after submitting to censorship. Thereafter the Jews 
censured their own publications.7® 

The Zohar, text of Jewish Cabalism, survived uninjured because some 
Catholic scholars thought they found in it proofs of the divinity of Christ. The 


Zohar had been written shortly before 1295 as one of a series of mystical works 
transmitting the Cabala or “secret tradition” of Jews who took refuge from 
poverty, persecution, and befuddlement in contemplating the divine and esoteric 
symbolism of numbers, letters, backward reading of words, the Ineffable Name 
of Yahveh, and so on. Sorrowing Jews gathered in private groups to seek, by 
fasting, weeping, ascetic austerities, and Cabalistic interpretations, some novel 
revelation, above all as to the coming of the Messiah who would redeem Israel 
from all its griefs. 

Those who have tried to feel the unprecedented depth of racial suffering 
which the Jews experienced in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, 
can understand such forgivable escapes into consolatory mysticism, and the 
repeated deception of the desperate Jews by belief that the Messiah had actually 
come. In 1524 a young and handsome Arabian Jew, calling himself David 
Reubeni, rode on a white horse through Rome to the Vatican, and presented 
himself to Clement VII as brother and envoy of a Jewish king whom he 
described as reigning in Arabia over the old Hebrew tribe of Reuben. His king, 
said David, had 300,000 soldiers, with insufficient arms; if the Pope and the 
European princes would provide the weapons, the tribe would drive the Moslems 
out of Palestine. Clement was interested, and treated David with all the 
courtesies due to an ambassador. The Jews of Rome were pleased to see a Jew so 
honored; they supplied David with the means to keep high diplomatic state; and 
when an invitation came to him from John III of Portugal, he sailed in a ship 
with a numerous retinue and under a Jewish flag. 

John III was so taken with his proposals that he suspended the persecution of 
the Marranos. The Jews of Portugal, most of them baptized against their will, 
became half-hysterical with joy, and many proclaimed their belief that David 
was the Messiah. Diogo Pires, a converted Jew who had become secretary to the 
King, had himself circumcised to prove his Judaism; he changed his name to 
Solomon Molcho, made his way to Turkey, and announced that Reubeni was the 
forerunner of the Messiah, who himself would arrive in 1540. Reubeni had made 
no claims to be either Messiah or forerunner; he was a visionary impostor who 
wanted money, ships, and arms. The flight of Pires-Molcho aroused King John’s 
suspicions; he bade Reubeni depart; David left, was stranded on the coast of 
Spain, and was arrested by the Inquisition. Charles V, apparently to please 
Clement, ordered him released. Reubeni went to Venice (1530), and proposed to 
the Senate that it should arm the Jews of Europe for an attack upon the Turks. 

Meanwhile Molcho came to Ancona. received a passport from the Pope. rode 
across Italy, and preached Judaism fervently in Rome. When the Inquisition 
sought to arrest him as a relapsed Converso, Clement rescued him and sent him 


safely out of the city. Although Molcho had now lost faith in Reubeni, he joined 
him in a rash mission to Ratisbon, where they petitioned Charles to arm the 
Marranos against Islam. Charles had them arrested, and brought them with him 
to Mantua. There Molcho was sentenced to be burned. At the last moment he 
was offered an Imperial pardon if he would return to Christianity; he refused, 
and welcomed martyrdom (1532). Reubeni was sent to Spain, was imprisoned 
by the Inquisition, and died about 1536, apparently by poisoning. The 
brokenhearted Jews of Europe crept back into their ghettoes, their mysticism, 
and their despair. 


V. JEWISH THOUGHT 


It was not to be expected that the age of the Second Dispersion should 
produce any high culture among the Jews; their energy was consumed in the 
brute task of survival. Education, in which they had excelled, was disrupted by 
the mobility and insecurity of life; and while Christian Europe moved with 
exhilaration into the Renaissance, the Jews of Christendom moved into the 
ghetto and the Cabala. The Second Commandment forbade them to share in the 
revival of art. Jewish scholars were many, but for the most part they sank 
themselves in the Talmud. There were grammarians like Profiat Duran and 
Abraham de Balmes, translators like Isaac ibn-Pulkar, who put al-Ghazzali into 
Hebrew, and Jakob Mantin, who rendered Avicenna, Averroes, Maimonides, and 
Levi ben Gerson into Latin. Elijah Levita alarmed orthodox Jews by arguing 
conclusively (1538) that the Masoretic text of the Old Testament—i.e., the text 
with notes, vowel points and punctuation—was not older than the fifth century 
A.D. 

The Odyssey of the Abrabanels illustrates the vicissitudes of the Jewish 
intellect in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Born in Lisbon in 1437, Don 
Isaac Abrabanel served Affonso V of Portugal as finance minister; but he 
mingled his public life with Biblical and historical studies, and made his 
spacious home a salon of scholars, scientists, and men of affairs. When Affonso 
died Abrabanel lost the royal favor, and fled to Spain (1484). He was absorbed 
in writing commentaries on the historical books of the Bible when Ferdinand the 
Catholic called him to office, and for eight years Isaac shared in managing the 
finances of Castile. He labored to avert the disaster that befell the Jews in 1492; 
failing, he joined them in their melancholy exodus. At Naples he was employed 
by the government, but the French invaders (1495) sacked his home, destroyed 


his choice library, and forced him to flee to Corfu. There he wrote as many a Jew 
must have written in those years: “My wife, my sons, and my books are far from 
me, and I am left alone, a stranger in a strange land.”79 He made his way to 
Venice, and was given a diplomatic post (1503). Amid these fluctuations of 
fortune he found time to write several philosophical or theological works, now 
of minor interest; but he established the principle that Scriptural events and ideas 
should be interpreted in terms of the social and political life of their times. He 
was allowed to spend his final six years in unwonted security and peace. 

His sons were his decoration. Samuel Abrabanel prospered at Salonika, was 
made finance minister at Naples, and earned the love of his people by his many 
philanthropies. Judah Leon Abrabanel—Leo MHebraeus—rose to such 
prominence as a physician in Genoa and Naples that he became known as Leon 
Medigo. He studied many sciences, wrote poetry, and ventured into metaphysics. 
In 1505 he was appointed physician to Gonzalo de Cordoba, but two years later 
the “Great Captain” fell out with Ferdinand, and Leon joined his father in 
Venice. His Dialoghi d’Amore (written in 1502, published in 1535) found quite 
an audience among the Renaissance Italians, for whom the philosophical 
analysis of love served as prelude or obbligato to amorous victories. Intellectual 
Beauty—the beauty of order, plan, and harmony—is superior to physical beauty, 
argued the Dialogues; the supreme beauty is the order, plan, and harmony of the 
universe, which is the outward expression of divine beauty; love rises in stages 
from the admiration and pursuit of physical to intellectual to heavenly beauty, 
and culminates in the intellectual love of God—the understanding and 
appreciation of the cosmic order, and the desire to be united with the Deity. The 
manuscript may have been known to Castiglione, who made Bembo speak to 
like effect in IT cortigiano (1528); and the printed book may have found its way 
across a century to influence Spinoza’s amor dei intellectualis.®° 

To this ethereal amour the dispersed Portuguese Jews preferred Usque’s 
impassioned prose poem in Portuguese, Consolation for the Sorrows of Israel 
(Ferrara, 1553). It pictured the alternate triumphs and disasters of the Jewish 
nation, and comforted the Jews with the assurance that they were still God’s 
chosen people. They had been punished by God for their sins, but they were 
being purified by their sufferings; and no deviltry of man could cheat them of 
their divine destiny to happiness and glory. 


Jewish contributions to science inevitably slackened in this prolonged 
vivisection of a people. Not only did insecurity, poverty, and instability impede 
scientific pursuits, but one of the most respected and influential of the rabbis, 
Solomon ben Abraham ben Adret of Barcelona, at the very beginning of this 


period (1305), had forbidden, under penalty of excommunication, the teaching of 
science or philosoohy to any Jew under the age of twenty-five, on the ground 
that such instruction might damage religious faith. Nevertheless Isaac Israeli the 
Younger, of Toledo, summarized the astronomy of his time (1320), and clarified 
the Jewish calendar and chronology; Immanuel Bonfils of Tarascon drew up 
valuable astronomical tables, and anticipated exponential and decimal calculus; 
Abraham Crescas of Majorca, “Master of Maps and Compasses to the 
Government of Aragon,” made a mapamundi (1377) which was so widely 
recognized as the best world map yet made that Aragon sent it as a distinguished 
gift to Charles VI of France, where it is now a prized possession of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. Abraham’s son Jehuda Crescas was the first director of 
Henry the Navigator’s nautical observatory at Sagres, and helped to chart his 
explorations. Pedro Nufies’s Treatise on the Sphere (1537) opened the way for 
Mercator and all modern cartography; and Garcia d’Orta’s Colloquios dos 
simples e drogas medicvndes (1563) marked an epoch in botany and founded 
tropical medicine. 

Abraham Zacuto was the one major figure in the Jewish science of the 
fifteenth century. While teaching at Salamanca (1473-78) he compiled his 
Almanach perpetuum, whose astronomical tables were used as navigational 
guides on the voyages of Vasco da Gama, Cabral, Albuquerque, and (after 1496) 
Columbus. Zacuto was among the refugees from Spain (1492). He found 
temporary asylum in Portugal; he was consulted by the court in preparing Da 
Gama’s expedition to India, and the ships were equipped with his improved 
astrolabe. But in 1497 persecution drove him from Portugal too. For years he 
wandered in poverty until he settled in Tunis; and there, in his old age, he 
comforted himself by writing a history of his people. His pupil Joseph Vecinho, 
physician to John II of Portugal, was sent to chart latitudes and solar declinations 
along the Guinea coast, and the charts so prepared proved invaluable to Da 
Gama. Vecinho was one of the commission to which John II referred 
Columbus’s proposals for seeking a western route to the Indies (1484), and 
shared in the negative decision.®! 

Jewish physicians were still the most sought for in Europe. Harassed with 
religious condemnations and official restrictions, and risking their lives in 
treating prominent Christians, they were nevertheless the favorites of popes and 
kings. Their contributions to medical science were not now brilliant, except for 
d’Orta’s to tropical medicine; but Amatus Lusitanus exemplified the finest 
traditions of his profession and his people. Driven by the Inquisition from the 
Portugal whose Latin name he had taken, he lived passingly in Antwerp, Ferrara, 
and Rome, and settled in Ancona (c. 1549), whence he was often called to treat 


that same Pope Julius III who labored to destroy the Talmud. To the end of his 
life he was able to take oath that he had never concerned himself with 
compensation, had never accepted valuable presents, had served the poor 
without fee, had made no distinction in his practice among Christian, Jew, and 
Turk, and had allowed no difficulties of time or distance to interfere with 
devotion to his calling. His Curiationum medicinalium centuriae septem (1563) 
gave clinical records of 700 cases that he had treated; these Centuries were 
studied and treasured by physicians throughout Europe. The king of Poland 
invited Amatus to be his personal physician; Lusitanus preferred to remain in 
Ancona; but in 1556 he was compelled to resume his wandering when Paul IV 
demanded the conversion or imprisonment of all Marranos in Italy. 


Ben Adret’s moratorium on science and philosophy had less effect on 
philosophy than on science, and less in France than in Spain. The influence of 
Maimonides was still strong among the Jews who managed to survive in 
southern France. Joseph Kaspi dared to write treatises on logic and ethics for the 
guidance of his son, and defended the liberal philosophical tradition that had 
received its classical exposition in Maimonides’s Moreh Nebuchim. This 
approach produced a major Jewish thinker in Levi ben Gerson, known to the 
Christian world as Gersonides. Like most Jewish philosophers, he earned his 
bread by practicing medicine, and realized Hippocrates’s ideal of the physician- 
philosopher. Born at Bagnols (1288) in a family of scholars, he lived nearly all 
his life in Orange, Perpignan, and Avignon, where he worked in peace under the 
protection of the popes. There was hardly a science that he did not deal with, 
hardly a problem in philosophy that he left untouched. He was a learned 
Talmudist, he contributed to the mathematics of music, he wrote poetry. 

In mathematics and astronomy he was among the lights of the age. He 
anticipated (1321) the method later formulated by Maurolico (1575) and Pascal 
(1654), finding the number of simple permutations of n objects by mathematical 
induction. His treatise on trigonometry paved the way for Regiomontanus, and 
was so widely esteemed that Pope Clement VI commissioned its translation into 
Latin as De sinibus, chordis, et arcubus (1342). He invented, or materially 
improved, the cross-staff for measuring the altitude of stars; this remained for 
two centuries a precious boon to navigation. He made his own astronomic 
observations, and ably critized the Ptolemaic system. He discussed but rejected 
the heliocentric hypothesis, in a manner suggesting that there were quite a few 
adherents of it in his time. He perfected the camera obscura, and used it, with 
the cross-staff, to determine more accurately the variations in the apparent 
diameter of the sun and moon. 


As ben Gerson’s science stemmed from the Arabic mathematicians and 
astronomers, so his philosophy was based on a critical study of the 
commentaries in which Averroes had expounded Aristotle. During the years 
1319-21 Levi composed commentaries on these commentaries, covering 
Aristotle’s treatises on logic, physics, astronomy, meteorology, botany, zoology, 
psychology, and metaphysics; and to these studies he added, of course, repeated 
readings of Maimonides. His own philosophy, and most of his science, were 
embodied in a Hebrew work entitled, in the fashion of the age, Milchamoth 
Adonai (Battles of the Lord, 1317-29). It ranks second only to the Moreh 
Nebuchim in Jewish medieval philosophy, and continues Maimonides’s attempt 
to reconcile Greek thought with Jewish faith, much to the detriment of the faith. 
When we consider the similar efforts of Averroes and Thomas Aquinas to 
harmonize Mohammedanism and Christianity with Aristotle, we might almost 
say that the impact of Aristotle on medieval theologies inaugurated their 
disintegration and the transition from the Age of Faith to the Age of Reason. 
Gersonides sought to soften orthodox resentment by professing his readiness to 
abandon his views if these should be proved contrary to Scripture—an old 
Scholastic dodge. Nevertheless he went on to reason at great length about God, 
creation, the eternity of the world, the immortality of the soul; and when his 
conclusions contradicted Scripture he interpreted it with such violence to the text 
that his critics renamed his book Battles against the Lord. 82 We must not take 
literally, said Levi, such stories as that of Joshua stopping the sun; these and 
similar “miracles” were probably natural events whose causes were forgotten or 
unknown.®3 Finally he proclaimed his rationalism without disguise: “The Torah 
cannot prevent us from considering to be true that which our reason urges us to 
believe.”84 

Gersonides derived the existence of God from what the atheist Holbach 
would call “the system of nature”: the law and order of the universe reveal a 
cosmic Mind. To this he adds the teleological argument: most things in living 
nature seem designed as means to end, and Providence gives every organism the 
means of self-protection, development, and reproduction. The world as cosmos 
or order was created in time, but not out of nothing; an inert, formless mass pre- 
existed from eternity; creation gave it life and form. Between God and the 
created forms is an intermediary power which Gerson, following Aristotle and 
Averroes, calls nous poietikos, the Active or Creative Intellect; this emanation of 
divine intelligence guides all things, and becomes the soul in man. So far as the 
soul depends upon the individual’s sensations, it is mortal; so far as it conceives 
universals, and perceives the order and unity of the world, it becomes 
consciously part of the Active Intellect, which is immortal. 


Ben Gerson’s philosophy was rejected by the Jews as essentially a form f 
Averroism, a rationalism that would ultimately dissolve religious belief. 
Christian thinkers studied him, Spinoza was influenced by him; but the heart and 
mind of thoughtful Jews were more faithfully expressed by Hasdai ben Abraham 
Crescas, who had imbibed the conservatism of Solomon ben Adret. Born in 
Barcelona in 1340. Crescas lived through a period of rabid antisemitism. He was 
arrested on a charge of having desecrated a Host; he was soon released, but his 
son, on the very eve of marriage, was killed in the massacres of 1391. 
Persecution strengthened Hasdai’s faith, for only by belief in a just God and a 
compensatory heaven could he bear a life so evil in injustice and suffering. 
Seven years after the martyrdom of his son he published in Spanish a Tratado 
which sought to explain to Christians why a Jew should not be asked to accept 
Christianity. Courteously and moderately he argued that the Christian dogmas of 
the Fall, Trinity, Immaculate Conception, Incarnation, Atonement, and 
Transubstantiation involved insuperable contradictions and _ absurd 
impossibilities. Yet when he composed his major work, Or Adonai (Light of the 
Lord, 1410), he took a stand from which the Christians might have defended 
these theories: he renounced reason and bade it surrender to faith. Though he 
was not officially a rabbi, he shared the rabbinical view that the renewed 
persecutions were a divine punishment for subjecting the revealed religion to 
rationalistic dilution. If he wrote philosophy it was through no admiration for it, 
but to prove the weakness of philosophy and reason, and to affirm the necessity 
of belief. He repudiated the attempts of Maimonides and Gerson to reconcile 
Judaism with Aristotle; who was this Greek that God had to agree with him? He 
protested the Aristotelian notion that God’s supreme quality is knowledge; rather 
it is love; God is the Absolutely Good. Crescas admitted that reason cannot 
harmonize God’s foreknowledge with man’s freedom; we must therefore reject 
not freedom but reason. We must believe in God, free will, and immortality for 
our peace of mind and our moral health, and we need make no pretense to prove 
these beliefs by reason. We must choose between our proud, weak reason, which 
dissolves belief and begets despair, and our humble faith in God’s Word, 
through which alone we can bear the indignities and inequities of life. 

Crescas was the last of a brilliant line of medieval Jewish philosophers. He 
was not at once appreciated by his people, for his pupil Joseph Albo caught the 
philosophical audience with his more readable Ikkarim (Fundamental 
Principles); this combined Maimonides and Crescas in an eclectic system more 
consonant than either with orthodox Judaism, which was not prepared to admit 
the irrationality of faith. After Albo’s death (1444) the Jews retired from 
philosophy, almost from history, till Spinoza. Massacres, dislocations, 


destitution, and restrictions of residence and occupation had broken their spirit, 
and had diminished their number to the lowest level since the fall of Jerusalem in 
70 A.D.85 The despised and rejected of men found refuge in the sorrowing 
chants and comforting fellowship of the synagogue, in hopes of divine 
forgiveness, earthly justification, and celestial bliss. Scholars buried themselves 
in the Talmud, confining their reasoning to the elucidation of the saving Law, 
while some followed the Cabala into a mysticism that sublimated misery into 
heaven-scaling delusions. Jewish poetry ceased to sing. Only a remnant lifted its 
head now and then defiantly against the storm, or softened the ironies of life 
with wistful humor and wry wit. Not till the humble Jew of Amsterdam would 
dare to unite Judaism, Scholasticism, and Cartesianism into a sublime merger of 
religion and science would the Jews wake from their long and healing sleep to 
take their place again in the raceless and timeless international of the mind. 


BOOK IV 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
The Life of the People 
1517-64 


I. THE ECONOMY 


In one sense the drama of religious, political, and martial conflict that filled the 
front of the sixteenth century was superficial, for it proceeded only by 
permission of a deeper drama played behind the historic scenes or beneath the 
pompous stage—man’s daily and perpetual battle with the soil, the elements, 
poverty, and death. What, after all, were the bulls and blasts of popes and 
Protestants, the rival absurdities of murderous mythologies, the strut and 
succession, gout and syphilis, of emperors and kings, compared with the 
inexorable struggle for food, shelter, clothing, health, mates, children, life? 
Throughout this period the villages of Europe had to keep watch night and 
day against wolves, wild boars, and other threats to their flocks and homes. The 
hunting stage survived within the agricultural age: man had to kill or be killed, 
and the weapons of defense made possible the routine of toil. A thousand 
insects, the beasts of the forests, and the birds of the air competed with the 
peasant for the fruit of his seeds and drudgery; and mysterious diseases 
decimated his herds. At any time the rains might become erosive torrents or 
engulfing floods, or they might hold back till all life withered; hunger was 
always around the corner, and fear of fire was never far from mind. Sickness 
made frequent calls; doctors were distant; and in almost every decade plague 
might carry off some member of the household precious in the affections of the 
family or in the siege of the earth. Of every five children born, two died in 
infancy, another before maturity.! At least once in each generation the recruiting 
officer took a son for the army, and armies burned villages and ravaged fields. 
From the crop at last grown and harvested, a tenth or more went to the landlord, 
a tenth to the Church. Life on the land would have been too hard for body or soul 
had not happiness intervened in the gaiety of children, the games of the evening 
home, the release of song, the amnesia of the tavern, and the half-believed, half- 
doubted hopes of another and more merciful world. So the food was produced 
that fed the barons in the castle, the kings in their courts, the priests in their 
pulpits, the merchants and craftsmen in the towns, the physicians, teachers, 


artists, poets, scientists, philosophers, and, last and least, the slaves of the soil 
themselves. Civilization is a parasite on the man with the hoe. 

Agricultural science marked time; progress in productivity came chiefly 
through the replacement of small holdings by large tracts. The new landowning 
merchants and capitalists brought into stagnant rural areas a lust for profits that 
increased both production and misery. Enterprising importers introduced into 
Europe a new fertilizer rich in phosphates and nitrogen—the guano or dung 
deposited by birds off the coast of Peru. Plants and shrubs from Asia or America 
were naturalized on the soil of Europe; the potato, the magnolia tree, the century 
plant, the pepper plant, the dahlia, the nasturtium.... . The tobacco plant was 
brought from Mexico to Spain in 1558; a year later Jean Nicot, French 
ambassador in Lisbon, sent some seeds of it to Catherine de Médicis; history 
rewarded him by giving his name to a poison. 

The fishing industry grew as population increased, but the Reformation dealt 
a passing blow to the herring trade by allowing meat on Fridays. Mining 
progressed rapidly under capitalistic organization. Newcastle was exporting coal 
in 1549. The Fuggers multiplied the output of their mines by prodding labor to 
greater and more orderly effort, and by improving the methods of refining ore. 
Georg Agricola takes us into a sixteenth-century mine: 


The chief kinds of workmen are miners, shovelers, windlass men, 
carriers, sorters, washers, and smelters.... . The twenty-four hours of a 
day and night are divided into three shifts, and each shift consists of 
seven hours. The three remaining hours are intermediate between the 
shifts, and form an interval during which the workmen enter and leave 
the mines. The first shift begins at the fourth hour in the morning and 
lasts till the eleventh hour; the second begins at the twelfth and is 
finished at the seventh; these two are day shifts in the morning and 
afternoon. The third is the night shift, and commences at the eighth 
hour in the evening and finishes at the third in the morning. The 
Bergmeister does not allow this third shift to be imposed upon the 
workmen unless necessity demands it. In that case .... they keep their 
vigil by the night lamps; and to prevent themselves falling asleep from 
the late hours or from fatigue, they lighten their long and arduous 
labors by singing, which is neither wholly untrained nor unpleasing. In 
some places one miner is not allowed to undertake two shifts in 
succession, because it often happens that he falls asleep in the mine, 
overcome by exhaustion from too much labor.... . Elsewhere he is 


allowed to do so, because he cannot subsist on the pay of one shift, 
especially if provisions grow dearer. ... 

The laborers do not work on Saturdays, but buy those things which 
are necessary to life, nor do they usually work on Sundays or annual 
festivals, but on these occasions devote the shift to holy things. 
However, the workmen do not rest... if necessity demands their labor; 
for sometimes a rush of water compels them to work, sometimes an 
impending fall .... and at such times it is not considered irreligious to 
work on holidays. Moreover, all workmen of this class are strong and 
used to toil from birth.? 


In 1527 Georg Agricola was made city physician of Joachimsthal. In that 
mining town he became between times a mineralogist; there and elsewhere he 
studied with zeal and fascination the history and operations of mining and 
metallurgy; and after twenty years of research he completed (1550) his De re 
metallica, which is as epochal a classic in its field as the masterpieces of 
Copernicus and Vesalius appearing in the same decade. He described in accurate 
detail, and engaged artists to illustrate, the tools, mechanisms, and processes of 
mining and smelting. He was the first to assert that bismuth and antimony are 
true primary metals; he distinguished some twenty mineral species not 
previously recognized; and he was the first to explain the formation of veins 
(canales, channels) of ore in beds of rock by metallic deposits left by streams of 
water flowing into and under the earth.! 3 

Mining, metallurgy, and textiles received most of the mechanical 
improvements credited to this age. The earliest railways were those on which 
miners pulled or pushed ore-carrying carts. In 1533 Johann Jiirgen added to the 
spinning wheel, hitherto spun by hand, a treadle that spun it by foot, leaving the 
hands of the weaver free; production soon doubled. Watches were improved in 
reliability while diminishing in size; they were engraved, chased, enameled, 
bejeweled; Henry VIII wore a tiny one that had to be wound only every week. 
However, the best watches of this period erred by some fifteen minutes per day.4 

Communication and transport limped behind commerce and industry. Postal 
service was gradually extended to private correspondence during the sixteenth 
century. The commercial revolution stimulated improvements in shipbuilding: 
deeper and thinner keels helped stability and speed; masts increased from one to 
three, sails to five or six.° Francis I and Henry VIII ran a race not only in war 
and love and dress but in shipping; each had a grandiose vessel built to order and 
whim, crowded with superstructure, and flaunting the pennants of their pride. In 
the Mediterranean a ship of the early sixteenth century could make ten miles an 


hour in fair weather, but the heavier vessels designed for the Atlantic were lucky 
to make 125 miles a day. On land the fastest travel was by the postal courier, 
who rode some eighty-five miles a day; yet important news usually took ten or 
eleven days to get from Venice to Paris or Madrid. Probably no one then 
appreciated the comfort of having news arrive too late for action. Land travel 
was mostly on horseback; hence the heavy iron tethering ring fastened to the 
entrance door of a house. Coaches were multiplying, but the roads were too soft 
for wheeled traffic; coaches had to be equipped with six or more horses to drag 
them through the inevitable mud, and they could not expect to cover more than 
twenty miles a day. Litters carried by servants were still used by ladies of means, 
but simple people traveled on foot across the continent. 

Traveling was popular despite roads and inns. Erasmus thought the inns of 
France were tolerable, chiefly because the young waitresses “giggle and play 
wanton tricks,” and, “when you go away, embrace you,” and “all for so small a 
price”; but he denounced German innkeepers as ill-mannered, ill-tempered, 
dilatory, and dirty. 


When you have taken care of your horse you come into the Stove 
Room, boots, baggage, mud, and all, for that is a common room for all 
comers.... In the Stove Room you pull off your boots, put on your 
shoes, and, if you will, change your shirt.... There one combs his head, 
another... belches garlic, and... there is as great a confusion of tongues 
as at the building of the Tower of Babel. In my opinion nothing is 
more dangerous than for so many to draw in the same vapor, 
especially when their bodies are opened with the heat... not to 
mention... the farting, the stinking breaths... and without doubt many 
have the Spanish, or, as it is called, the French, pox, though it is 
common to all nations.® 


If matters were really so in some inns, we can forgive a sin or two to the 
traveling merchants who put up at and with them in the process of binding 
village with village, nation with nation, in an ever spreading economic web. In 
each decade some new trade route was opened—overland as by Chancellor in 
Russia, overseas by a thousand adventurous voyages. Shakespeare’s Shylock 
trafficked with England, Lisbon, Tripoli, Egypt, India, and Mexico.”? Genoa had 
trading colonies in the Black Sea, Armenia, Syria, Palestine, and Spain; it made 
its peace with the Porte, and sold arms to the Turks who were at war with 
Christendom. France saw the point, made her own ententes with the sultans, and, 


after 1560, dominated Mediterranean trade. Antwerp received goods 
everywhence, and shipped them everywhere. 

To meet the needs of this expanding economy the bankers improved their 
services and techniques. As the cost of war rose with the change from feudal 
levies bringing their own bows and arrows, pikes and swords, to masses of 
militia or mercenaries equipped with firearms and artillery and paid by the state, 
the governments borrowed unprecedented sums from the bankers, and the 
interest they paid or failed to pay made or broke financial firms. The savings of 
the people were lent at interest to bankers, who therewith financed expensive 
undertakings in commerce and industry. Notes of exchange replaced 
cumbersome transfers of currency or goods. Rates of interest varied not with the 
greed of the lender so much as with the reliability of the borrower; so the free 
cities of Germany, controlled by merchants prompt in payments, could borrow at 
5 per cent, but Francis I paid 10, and Charles V 20. Rates declined as economies 
were Stabilized. 

Gold and silver from the mines of Germany, Hungary, Spain, Mexico, and 
Peru provided an abundant and fluid currency. The new supplies of precious 
metal came just in time, for goods had been multiplying faster than coin. Imports 
from Asia were paid for only partly by exports, partly by gold or silver; hence, in 
the decades before Columbus, prices fell, to the discouragement of enterprise 
and trade. After the development of European mines, and the import of silver 
and gold from Africa and America, the supply of precious metal outran the 
production of goods; prices rose, business rejoiced; an economy based on mobile 
money dislodged the old economy rooted in the holding of land or the control of 
industry by the guilds. 

Guilds were in decay. They had taken form in times of municipal autarky and 
protectionism; they were not organized either to raise capital or to buy wholesale 
from distant sources, or to use factory methods and the division of labor, or to 
reach distant markets with their products. From the thirteenth century onward 
they had developed an aristocratic exclusiveness, and had made conditions so 
hard for the journeyman as to drive him into the arms of the capitalist employer. 
The capitalist was animated by the profit motive, but he knew how to gather 
savings into capital, how and where to buy machinery and raw materials, run 
mines, build factories, recruit workers, divide and specialize labor, open and 
reach foreign markets, finance elections, and control governments. The new 
supplies of gold and silver cried out for profitable investment; American gold 
became European capital. In the resultant capitalism there was a zest of 
competition, a stimulus to enterprise, a feverish search for more economical 
ways of production and distribution, which inevitably left behind the self- 


contentment of guildsmen plodding in ancient grooves. The new system 
surpassed the old in the quantity, not in the quality, of its product; and merchants 
were crying out for quantity production to pay with manufactured exports for 
their imports from the East. 

The new wealth was largely confined to the merchants, financiers, 
manufacturers, and their allies in government. Some nobles still made fortunes 
through vast holdings with hundreds of tenants, or through enclosures that 
supplied wool to the textile industry; but for the most part the landowning 
aristocracy found itself squeezed between kings and business-controlled cities; it 
declined in political power, and had to content itself with pedigrees. The 
proletariat shared with the nobility the penalties of inflation. From 1500 to 1600 
the price of wheat, with which the poor baked their bread, rose 150 per cent in 
England, 200 per cent in France, 300 per cent in Germany. Eggs had been 4d. for 
ten dozen in England in 1300; in 1400 the same quantity cost 5d., in 1500 7d., in 
1570 42d.8 Wages rose, but more slowly, since they were regulated by 
government. In England the law (1563) fixed the annual wage of a hired farmer 
at $12.00, of a farm hand at $9.50, of a “man servant” at $7.25; allowing the 
purchasing power of these sums to have been twenty-five times greater in 1563 
than in 1954, they come to $180.00 or so per year. We should note, however, 
that in all these cases bed and board were added to the wage. By and large the 
economic changes of the sixteenth century left the working classes relatively 
poorer, and politically weaker, than before. Workers produced the goods that 
were exported to pay for imported luxuries that brightened and softened the lives 
of a few. 

The war of the classes took on a bitterness hardly known since the days of 
Spartacus in Rome; let the revolt of the Comuneros in Spain, the Peasants’ War 
in Germany, Ket’s Rebellion in England, serve as evidence. Strikes were 
numerous, but they were suppressed by a coalition of employers and 
government. In 1538 the English Clothworkers’ Guild, controlled by the 
masters, decreed that a journeyman who refused to work under the conditions 
laid down by the employer should be imprisoned for the first offense, whipped 
and branded for the second. The laws of vagrancy under Henry VII and Edward 
VI were so savage that few workers dared to be found unemployed. A law of 
1547 enacted that an able-boldied person leaving his work and roaming the 
country as a vagrant should be branded on the breast with a letter V, and be 
given as a Slave for two years to some citizen of the neighborhood, to be fed on 
“bread and water and small drink, and refuse of meat”; and if the vagrancy was 
repeated the offender was to be branded on cheek or forehead with the letter S, 
and be condemned to slavery for life.9 It is to the credit of the English nation that 


these measures could not be enforced, and had soon to be repealed, but they 
display the temper of sixteenth-century governments. Duke George of Saxony 
decreed that the wages of miners under his jurisdiction should not be raised, that 
no miner should leave one place to seek work in another, and that no employer 
should hire anyone who had fomented discontent in another mine. Child labor 
was sanctioned, explicitly or implicitly, by law. The lace-making industry in 
Flanders was entirely worked by children, and the law forbade any girl over 
twelve years of age to engage in that occupation.!9 Laws against monopolies, 
“comers,” or usury were evaded or ignored. 

The Reformation fell in with the new economy. The Catholic Church was by 
temperament antipathetic to “business”; it had condemned interest, had given 
religious sanction to guilds, had sanctified poverty and castigated wealth, and 
had freed workers from toil on holydays so numerous that in 1550 there were in 
Catholic countries 115 nonworking days in the year;!! this may have played a 
part in the slower industrialization and enrichment of Catholic lands. 
Theologians approved by the Church had defended the fixing of “just prices” by 
law for the necessaries of life. Thomas Aquinas had branded as “sinful 
covetousness” the pursuit of money beyond one’s needs, and had ruled that any 
surplus possessions were “due by natural law to the purpose of succoring the 
poor.”!2 Luther had shared these views. But the general development of 
Protestantism unconsciously co-operated with the capitalist revolution. Saints’ 
holydays were abolished, with a resultant increase in labor and capital. The new 
religion found support from businessmen, and returned the courtesy. Wealth was 
honored, thrift was lauded, work was encouraged as a virtue, interest was 
accepted as a legitimate reward for risking one’s savings. 


It. LAW 


It was a cruel age, and its laws corresponded to a pitiless economy, a 
shameful pauperism, a somber art, and a theology whose God had repudiated 
Christ. 

Among populations mostly fated to poverty here and damnation hereafter, 
crime was natural. Murder was plentiful in all classes. Every man of caliber 
dangled a dagger, and only the weakling relied on the law to redress his wrongs. 
Crimes of passion were as frequent in life as in Shakespeare, and any Othello 
who failed to slay his suspected wife was rated less than a man. Travelers took 
highwaymen for granted, and proceeded in groups. In the cities, still unlit at 


night, robbers were as plentiful as prostitutes, and a man’s home had to be his 
castle. In the heyday of Francis I a gang of thieves called mauvais garcons 
despoiled Paris in full sunlight. Brant6me tells us, as unreliably as usual, how 
Charles IX, wishing to learn “how the cut-purses performed their arts,” 
instructed his police to invite ten such artists to a royal ball; after the ball was 
over he asked to see their spoils; the money, jewelry, and garments 
unostentatiously acquired by them during the evening amounted to many 
thousands of dollars’ worth, “at which the King thought he would die of 
laughter.” He allowed them to keep the fruit of their studies, but had them 
enrolled in the army as better dead than alive.!3 If we classify as crimes the 
adulteration of goods, the chicanery of business frauds, the bribery of courts, the 
seizure of ecclesiastical property, the extension of frontiers by conquest, every 
second man in Europe was a thief; we may give some the benefit of clergy, and 
allow for an honest craftsman here and there. Add a little arson, a little rape, a 
little treason, and we begin to understand the problems faced by the forces of 
order and law. 

These were organized to punish, rather than to prevent, crime. In some large 
towns, like Paris, soldiers served as guardians of the peace; city blocks had their 
wardens, parishes their constables; but by and large the cities were poorly 
policed. Statesmen weary of fighting the nature of man reckoned it cheaper to 
control crime by decreeing ferocious penalties, and letting the public witness 
executions. A score of offenses were capital: murder, treason, heresy, sacrilege, 
witchcraft, robbery, forgery, counterfeiting, smuggling, arson, perjury, adultery, 
rape (unless healed by marriage), homosexual actions, “bestiality,” falsifying 
weights or measures, adulterating food, damaging property at night, escaping 
from prison, and failure in attempted suicide. Execution might be by relatively 
painless beheading, but this was usually a privilege of ladies and gentlemen; 
lesser fry were hanged; heretics and husband-killers were burned; outstanding 
murderers were drawn and quartered; and a law of Henry VIII (1531) punished 
poisoners by boiling them alive,!4 as we gentler souls do with shellfish. A 
Salzburg municipal ordinance required that “a forger shall be burned or boiled to 
death, a perjurer shall have his tongue torn out by the neck; a servant who sleeps 
with his master’s wife, daughter, or sister shall be beheaded or hanged.”!5 
Julienne Rabeau, who had killed her child after a very painful delivery, was 
bumed at Angers (1531);!6 and there too, if we may believe Bodin, several 
persons were burned alive for eating meat on Friday and refusing to repent; 
those who repented were merely hanged.!7 Usually the corpse of the hanged was 
left suspended as a warning to the living, until the crows had eaten the flesh 
away. For minor offenses a man or a woman might be scourged, or lose a hand, 


a foot, an ear, a nose, or be blinded in one eye or both, or be branded with a hot 
iron. Still milder misdemeanors were punished by imprisonment in conditions 
varying from courtesy to filth, or by the stocks, the pillory, the whipping-cart, or 
the ducking stool. Imprisonment for debt was common throughout Europe. All 
in all, the penal code of the sixteenth century was more severe than in the Middle 
Ages, and reflected the moral disorder of the time. 

The people did not resent these ferocious punishments. They took some 
pleasure in attending executions, and sometimes lent a helping hand. When 
Montecucculi confessed, under torture, that he had poisoned, or had intended to 
poison, Francis, the beloved and popular son of Francis I, he was dismembered 
alive by having his limbs tied to horses which were then driven in four directions 
(Lyons, 1536); the populace, we are told, “cut his remains into little morsels, 
hacked off his nose, tore out his eyes, broke his jaws, trained his head in the 
mud, and ‘made him die a thousand times before his death.’”!8 

To the laws against crime were added “blue laws” against recreations 
supposedly infringing upon piety, or innovations too abruptly deviating from 
custom. Fish-eating on Friday, required by common law in Catholic lands, was 
required by state law in the Protestant England of Edward VI to support the 
fishing industry and so train men to the sea for the navy.!9 Gambling was always 
illegal and always popular. Francis I, who knew how to amuse himself, ordered 
the arrest of people who played cards or dice in taverns or gaming houses 
(1526), but he allowed the establishment of a public lottery (1539). Drunkenness 
was seldom punished by law, but idleness was almost a capital crime. Sumptuary 
laws—designed to check conspicuous expenditure by the newly rich, and to 
preserve class distinctions—regulated dress, adornment, furniture, meals, and 
hospitality. “When I was a boy,” said Luther, “all games were forbidden, so that 
card-makers, pipers, and actors were not admitted to the sacraments; and those 
who had played games, or been present at shows or plays, made it a matter of 
confession.”29 Most such prohibitions survived the Reformation, to reach their 
peak in the later sixteenth century. 

It was some consolation that enforcement was rarely as severe as the law. 
Escape was easy; a kindly, bribed, or intimidated judge or jury let many a rascal 
go lightly punished or scot free. (“Scot” originally meant an assessment or fine.) 
The laws of sanctuary were still recognized under Henry VIII. However, laxity 
of enforcement was balanced by frequent use of torture to elicit confessions or 
testimony. Here the laws of Henry VIII, though they were the severest in the 
history of England,?! were ahead of their time; they forbade torture except where 
national security was held to be involved.22 Delay in trying an indicted person 
could also be torture; one complaint of the Spanish Cortes to Charles V was that 


men charged with even slight offenses lingered in prison as long as ten years 
before being tried, and that trials might drag on for twenty years.23 

Lawyers bred and multiplied as the priesthood declined. They filled the 
judiciary and the higher bureaucracy; they represented the middle classes in the 
national assemblies and the provincial parlements; even the aristocracy and the 
clergy depended on them for guidance in civil law. A new noblesse de robe—the 
“furred cats” of Rabelais—formed in France. Canon law disappeared in 
Protestant countries, and jurisprudence replaced theology as the piéce de 
résistance in universities. Roman law sprang back to life in Latin countries, and 
captured Germany in the sixteenth century. Local law survived alongside it in 
France, “common law” was preferred to it in England, but the Justinian Code 
had some influence in shaping and sustaining the absolutism of Henry VIII. Yet 
in Henry’s own court his chaplain, Thomas Starkey, composed (c. 1537) a 
Dialogue whose main theme was that laws should dictate the will of the king, 
and that kings should be subject to election and recall: 


That country cannot long be well governed, nor maintained with 
good policy, where all is ruled by the will of one not chosen by 
election but cometh to it by natural succession; for seldom seen it is 
that they which by succession come to kingdoms and realms are 
worthy of such high authority... What is more repugnant to nature than 
a whole nation to be governed by the will of a prince?... What is more 
contrary to reason than all the whole people to be ruled by him which 
commonly lacketh all reason?... It is not man that can make a wise 
prince of him that lacketh wit by nature..... But this is in man’s power, 
to elect and choose him that is both wise and just, and make him a 
prince, and him that is a tyrant so to depose.24 


Starkey died a strangely natural death a year after writing his Dialogue—but 334 
years before it reached print. 


Hil. MORALS 


How did the people of Latin Christendom behave? We must not be misled by 
their religious professions; these were more often expressions of pugnacity than 
of piety. The same sturdy men who could believe so fiercely could fiercely 
blaspheme, and the girls who on Sunday bowed demurely before statues of the 
Virgin rouged their cheeks hopefully during the week, and many of them got 


themselves seduced, if only as a proposal of marriage. Virginity had to be 
protected by every device of custom, morals, law, religion, paternal authority, 
pedagogy, and “point of honor”; yet it managed to get lost. Soldiers returning 
from campaigns in which sex and liquor had been their chief consolations found 
it painful to adjust themselves to continence and sobriety. Students majored in 
venery, and protested that fornication was but a venial sin,25 which enlightened 
legislators would overlook. Robert Greene declared that at Cambridge he had 
“consumed the flower of my youth amongst wags as lewd as myself.”26 Female 
dancers not infrequently performed on the stage and elsewhere “absolutely 
naked”;2’ this, apparently, is one of the oldest novelties in the world. Artists 
looked down their noses at the rules and regulations of sexual behavior,2® and 
lords and ladies agreed with the artists. “Among great folk,” wrote Brantome, 
“these rules and scruples concerning virginity are made little of.... . How many 
girls I know, of the Great World, who did not take their virginity to the marriage 
bed!”29 We have noted the sort of story that sweet Marguerite of Navarre seems 
to have heard without a blush. The bookstalls were stacked with licentious 
literature, for which high prices were greedily paid.29 Aretino was as popular in 
Paris as in Rome. Rabelais, a priest, did not feel that he would reduce the sales 
of his Gargantuan epic by spattering it with such speech as would have made 
Aretino run to cover. Artists found a ready market for erotic pictures, even for 
pictured perversions;3! masterpieces of this kind were sold by street hawkers, 
letter carriers, strolling players, even at the great fairs.52 All the perversions 
found place in this period,?° as in the aristocratic pages of BrantOme.°4 

Prostitution prospered in income and prestige; it was in this age that its 
practitioners came to be called cortigiane—courtesans—which was the feminine 
of cortigiani—courtiers. Some generals provided prostitutes for their armies, as 
a safeguard for the other women of occupied towns.2° But as venereal disease 
grew almost to the proportions of a plague, government after government 
legislated against the unhappy filles de joie. Luther, while affirming the 
naturalness of sexual desire, labored to reduce prostitution, and under his urging 
many cities in Lutheran Germany made it illegal.26 In 1560 Michel de |’ H6pital, 
Chancellor of France, renewed the laws of Louis IX against the evil, and 
apparently his decree was enforced. 

Meanwhile the absurd lust of flesh for flesh begot the hunger of soul for soul, 
and all the delicate embroidery of courtship and romantic love. Stolen glances, 
billets-doux, odes and sonnets, lays and madrigals, hopeful gifts and secret 
trysts, poured out of the coursing blood. A few refined spirits, or playful women, 
welcomed from Italy and Castiglione the pastime of Platonic love, by which a 
lady and her courtier might be passionate friends but sedulously chaste. Such 


restraint, however, was not in the mood of the age; men were frankly sensual, 
and women liked them so. Love poetry abounded, but it was a prelude to 
possession. 

Not to marriage. Parents were still too matter-of-fact to let love choose mates 
for life; marriage, in their dispensation, was a wedding of estates. Erasmus, 
sensitive to the charms of woman but not of matrimony, advised youngsters to 
marry as the oldsters wished, and trust to love to grow with association?’ rather 
than wither with satiation; and Rabelais agreed with him.3® Notwithstanding 
these authorities, a rising number of young people, like Jeanne d’ Albret, rebelled 
against marriages of realty. Roger Ascham, tutor to Elizabeth, mourmed that “our 
time is so far from that old discipline and obedience as now not only young 
gentlemen but even very girls dare... marry themselves in spite of father, mother, 
God, good order, and all.”39 Luther was alarmed to learn that Melanchthon’s son 
had betrothed himself without consulting his father, and that a young judge in 
Wittenberg had declared such a betrothal valid; this, the Reformer thought, was 
bound to give Wittenberg a bad name. In the university, he wrote (January 
22,1544), 


we have a great horde of young men from all countries, and the race of 
girls is getting bold, and run after the fellows into their rooms and 
chambers and wherever they can, and offer them their free love; and I 
hear that many parents have ordered their sons home .... saying that we 
hang wives around their necks.... . The next Sunday I preached a 
strong sermon, telling men to follow the common road and manner 
which had been since the beginning of the world .... namely, that 
parents should give their children to each other with prudence and 
good will, without their own preliminary engagement.... . Such 
engagements are an invention of the abominable pope, suggested to 
him by the Devil to destroy and tear down the power of parents given 
and commended to them earnestly by God.40 


Marriage contracts could be arranged for boys and girls as young as three 
years, but these marriages could be annulled later, if not consummated. The legal 
age for full marriage was generally fourteen for boys, twelve for girls. Sexual 
relations after betrothal and before the wedding were condoned. Even before 
betrothal, in Sweden and Wales, as later in some American colonies, “bundling” 
was allowed: the lovers would lie together in bed, but were admonished to keep 
a sheet between them.4! In Protestant lands marriage ceased to be a sacrament, 
and by 1580 civil marriage was competing with marriage by a clergyman. 


Luther, Henry VII, Erasmus, and Pope Clement VII thought bigamy permissible 
under certain conditions, especially as a substitute for divorce. Protestant divines 
moved slowly toward allowing divorce, but at first only for adultery. This 
offense was apparently most prevalent in France, despite the custom of killing 
adulterous wives. Illicit love affairs were part of the normal life of French 
women of good social standing.42 A triangular ménage like that of Henry II, 
Catherine de Médicis, and Diane de Poitiers was quite frequent—the legal wife 
de convenance accepting the situation with wry grace, as sometimes in France 
today. 

Except in the aristocracies, women were goddesses before marriage and 
servants afterward. Wives took motherhood in their stride, gloried in their 
numerous children, and managed to manage their managers. They were robust 
creatures, accustomed to hard work from sunrise to sunset. They made most of 
the clothing for their families, and sometimes took in work from capitalist 
entrepreneurs. The loom was an essential part of the home; in England all 
unmarried women were “spinsters.” The women of the French court were a 
different species, encouraged by Francis I to prettify themselves in flesh and 
dress, and sometimes turning national policy by the guided missiles of their 
charms. A feminist movement was imported into France from Italy, but rapidly 
faded as women perceived that their power and prominence were independent of 
politics and laws. Many French women of the upper class were well educated; 
already, in Paris and elsewhere, the French salon was taking form as rich and 
cultivated ladies made their homes the rendezvous of statesmen, poets, artists, 
scholars, prelates, and philosophers. Another group of French women—let Anne 
of France, Anne of Brittany, Claude, and Renée serve as instances—stood 
quietly virtuous amid the erotic storm. In general the Reformation, being 
Teutonic, made for the patriarchal view of woman and the family. It ended her 
Renaissance enthronement as an exemplar of beauty and a civilizer of man. It 
condemned the Church’s lenience with sexual diversions, and, after Luther’s 
death, it prepared the way for the Puritanic chill. 


Social morality declined with the rise of commercialism and the temporary 
disruption of charity. The natural dishonesty of man found fresh forms and 
opportunities as a money economy displaced the feudal regime. The newly rich. 
holding securities rather than land, and seldom seeing the individuals from 
whose labor they benefited, had no traditions of responsibility and generosity 
such as had gone with landed wealth.42 Medieval commerce and industry had 
accepted moral checks in the form of guild, municipal, and ecclesiastical 
regulations; the new capitalism rejected these restraints, and drew men into a 


strenuous competition that pushed aside the old codes.44 Commercial frauds 
replaced pious frauds. The pamphlet literature of the age groaned with 
denunciations of wholesale adulteration of food and other products. The Diet of 
Innsbruck (1518) complained that importers “add brick dust to ginger, and mix 
unhealthy stuff with their pepper.”45 Luther noted that merchants “have learned 
the trick of placing such spices as pepper, ginger, and saffron in damp vaults to 
increase their weight. There is not a single article out of which they cannot make 
profit through false measuring, counting, or weighing, or by producing artificial 
colors.... . There is no end to their trickery.”46 The Venetian Senate branded a 
shipment of English woolens as fraudulent in weight, make, and size.4” 

Charity, in the Latin countries, was still administered with medieval 
cheerfulness. Noble families spent a considerable part of their incomes in gifts 
and alms.4® Lyons inherited from the fifteenth century a complex organization of 
municipal charity, to which the citizens gave “with openhanded generosity.”49 In 
Germany and England the hands were not so open. Luther did his manful best to 
re-establish the charities interrupted by the princely confiscation of monastic 
properties, but he confessed that his efforts failed.59 “Under the papacy,” he 
mourned, “people were charitable and gave gladly, but now, under the 
dispensation of the Gospel, nobody gives any longer; everybody fleeces 
everybody else.... . Nobody will give a pfennig.”>! Latimer gave a similar report 
in 1548: “London was never so ill as now.... In times past, when any rich man 
died .... they would bequeath .... great sums towards the relief of the poor.... Now 
charity is waxen cold.”52 Two Italian cities, Cardinal Pole told London, gave 
more alms than all England.°3 “As truth spread,” concluded Froude, “charity and 
justice languished in England.”54 Probably it was not Protestantism, but 
commercialism and unbelief, that diminished charity. 

Pauperism grew to the proportions of a social crisis. Evicted tenants, jobless 
journeymen, demobilized soldiers, roamed the highways or littered the slums, 
begging and robbing to live. In Augsburg the paupers were reckoned at a sixth of 
the population, in Hamburg a fifth, in London a fourth.°5 “O merciful Lord!” 
cried the reformer Thomas Lever, “what a number of poor, feeble, halt, blind, 
lame, sickly... lie and creep in the miry streets!”56 Luther, whose heart was as 
kind as his tongue was harsh, was among the first to perceive that the state must 
take over from the Church the care and rescue of the destitute. In his address To 
the Christian Nobility of the German Nation (1520) he proposed that “every 
town should provide for its own poor.” During his absence in the Wartburg his 
radical followers organized in Wittenberg a community fund to care for orphans, 
dower poor girls, give scholarships to needy students, and lend money to 
impoverished families. In 1523 Luther drew up a Regulation of a Common 


Chest, which urged that in each district the citizens and clergy should tax 
themselves to raise a fund from which loans were to be made, without interest, to 
persons in need and unable to work.°”? In 1522 Augsburg appointed six 
Armenpfleger—Protectors of the Poor—to supervise the distribution of relief. 
Nuremberg followed suit, then Strasbourg and Breslau (1523), Ratisbon and 
Magdeburg (1524) 

In that year a Spanish humanist, Juan Luis Vives, wrote for the town council 
of Bruges a tract On the Relief of the Poor. He noted the spread of poverty amid 
growing wealth, and warned that the extreme inequality of possessions might 
engender a ruinous rebellion. “As it is disgraceful,” he wrote, “for the father of a 
family in his comfortable home to permit anyone in it to suffer the disgrace of 
being unclothed or in rags, it is similarly unfitting that the magistrates of a city 
should tolerate a condition in which citizens are hard pressed by hunger and 
distress.”°8 Vives agreed that all who were capable of work should be made to 
work, and that no one should be allowed to beg. But since many were really 
unable to work, some refuge must be set up for them in almshouses, hospitals, 
and schools financed by the municipality; food, medical care, and elementary 
education should be given them gratis, and special provision should be made for 
the mentally defective. Ypres combined Vives’s ideas with the German 
precedents and organized (1525) a community chest which united all charitable 
endowments in one fund, and all charitable distribution under one head. Charles 
V asked for a copy of the Ypres plan and recommended it to all the cities of the 
Empire (1531), and Henry VIII sent a similar directive to the parishes of 
England (1536). In Catholic countries the Church retained the administration of 
charity. 


Political morality remained Machiavellian. Spies were taken for granted; 
those of Henry VIII in Rome were expected to report the most secret 
conversations of the Vatican.°9 Bribery was traditional, and flowed more lushly 
after the influx of American gold. Governments competed in violating treaties; 
Turkish and Christian fleets rivaled each other in piracy. In the decay of chivalry 
the morals of war relapsed into semi-barbarism; cities that had unsuccessfully 
resisted siege were sacked or burned, soldiers surrendering were slaughtered or 
enslaved till ransomed; such international law and comity as had existed in the 
occasional submission of kings to arbitration by popes disappeared in a chaos of 
nationalistic expansion and religious enmity. Toward non-Christians, Christians 
recognized few moral restraints, and the Turks reciprocated. The Portuguese 
captured and enslaved African Negroes, and the Spanish Conquistadores robbed, 
enslaved, and killed American natives without abating their high resolve to make 


the New World Christian. Life was so bitter for the American Indians under 
Spanish rule that thousands of them committed suicide.69 Even in Christendom 
there was a startling increase of suicides in this age.6! Some humanists condoned 
self-destruction, but the Church ruled that it led straight to hell, so that the 
successful seeker fell out of the frying pan into the fire. 

All in all the Reformation, though it ultimately improved the morals of 
Europe, temporarily damaged lay morality. Pirkheimer and Hans Sachs, both 
sympathetic with Luther, mourned that a chaos of unregulated conduct had 
followed the collapse of ecclesiastical authority.62 Luther, as usual, was quite 
frank about the matter: 


The more we go forward, the worse the world becomes.... It is clear 
enough how much more greedy, cruel, immodest, shameless, wicked 
the people are now than they were under popery.®3.... We Germans are 
today the laughing stock and disgrace of all peoples; we are regarded 
as ignominious and obscure swine.... We steal, we lie .... we eat and 
drink to excess, and we give ourselves to every vice.%... It is the 
general complaint that the young people of today are utterly dissolute 
and disorderly, and will not let themselves be taught any more.... The 
women and girls of Wittenberg have begun to go bare before and 
behind, and there is no one to punish or correct them, and God’s word 
is mocked.®5 


Andreas Musculus, a Lutheran preacher, described his time (1560) as 
unspeakably immoral compared with the Germans of the fifteenth century, and 
many Protestant leaders agreed with him.°” “The future appalls me,” moaned 
Calvin; “I dare not think of it; unless the Lord descends from heaven, barbarism 
will engulf us.”68 We hear similar notes from Scotland®9 and England. Froude, 
ardent defender of Henry VII, summed up fairly: 


The movement commenced by Henry VIII, judged by its present 
results (1550), had brought the country at last into the hands of mere 
adventurers. The people had exchanged a superstition which in its 
grossest abuses prescribed some shadow of respect and obedience, for 
a superstition which merged obedience in speculative belief; and under 
that baneful influence not only the highest virtues of self-sacrifice, but 
the commonest duties of probity and morality, were disappearing. 
Private life was infected with impurity to which the licentiousness of 
the Catholic clergy appeared like innocence...... Among the good who 


remained uninfected the best were still to be found on the Reforming 
side.70 


We can hardly attribute this moral decline in Germany and England to 
Luther’s unchaining of sex or his scorn of “good works,” or to Henry’s bad 
example in sexual indulgence and callous cruelty; for a similar—in some ways a 
more unrestrained—license ruled in Catholic Italy under the Renaissance popes, 
and in Catholic France under Francis I. Probably the basic cause of the moral 
loosening in Western Europe was the growth of wealth. A main supporting cause 
was the decline of faith not only in Catholic dogmas but in the very 
fundamentals of the Christian creed. “Nobody cares about either heaven or hell,” 
mourned Andreas Musculus; “nobody gives a thought to either God or the 
Devil.”7! In such statements by religious leaders we must allow for the 
exaggeration of reformers disappointed to find how little their theological 
emendations had improved the moral life. Men had not been much better before, 
and would not be much better in later centuries, if we may trust the preachers. 
We can discover all the sins of the sixteenth century in our own age, and all of 
ours in theirs, according to their means. 

Meanwhile both Catholicism and Protestantism had set up and strengthened 
two focuses of moral regeneration: the improvement of clerical conduct through 
marriage or continence, and the emphasis on the home as the final citadel of 
faith and decency. In the long run the Reformation would really reform, even to 
excess; and the time would come when men and women would look back with 
secret envy to that sixteenth century when their ancestors had been so wicked 
and so free. 


IV. MANNERS 


People then, as now, were judged more by their manners than by their morals; 
the world forgave more readily the sins that were committed with the least 
vulgarity and the greatest grace. Here, as in everything put artillery and 
theology, Italy led the way. Compared with the Italians the people north of the 
Alps, except for a thin upper crust in France and England, were fairly uncouth; 
the Italians called them barbarians, and many Frenchmen, charmed with their 
Italian conquests in field and chamber, agreed with them. But the barbarians 
were eager to be civilized. French courtiers and courtesans, poets and poisoners, 
followed Italian models; and the English limped sedulously behind. 
Castiglione’s Courtier (1528) was translated into French in 1537, into English in 


1561, and polite circles debated the definition of a gentleman. Manuals of 
manners were best sellers; Erasmus composed one. Conversation became an art 
in France, as later in the Mermaid Tavern in London; the duel of repartee 
crossed the Alps from Italy about the same time as the art of fencing. 
Conversation was more polished in France than in Germany; the Germans 
crushed a man with humor, the French punctured him with wit. Freedom in 
speech was the vital medium of the age. 

Since the surface can be more easily made presentable than the soul, the 
rising classes in the rising civilizations of the North paid much attention to their 
clothing. Commoners dressed artlessly enough—as we see in Brueghel’s 
multitudes: cuplike hats, loose blouses with bulging sleeves, tight trousers 
reaching down to comfortable shoes, with the ungainly composition centering 
upon a codpiece—an insolent bag, sometimes brightly ornamented, dangling 
before the male crotch. Moneyed males in Germany enveloped their mighty 
frames in voluminous folds of cloth, topped with broad hats that lay on the head 
like terraced pancakes; but German women were apparently forbidden to dress 
otherwise than as Hausfrauen or cooks. In England, too, the men wore more 
finery than their ladies, until Elizabeth outshone them with her thousand dresses. 
Henry VIII set a pace in extravagance of costume, prettifying his pounds with 
color and ornaments and precious stuffs. The Duke of Buckingham, at the 
marriage of Prince Arthur to Catherine of Aragon, “ware a gowne wrought of 
needle worke,” says Holinshed, “furred with sables, and valued at £1,500” 
($150,000?).71 Sumptuary laws forbade any man lower than a knight to ape the 
sartorial splendor of his betters. Englishwomen covered their forms tightly, with 
dresses reaching from neck to floor, and sleeves to the wrist, with a trimming of 
fur at edges, and broad girdles buckled with metal ornaments and carrying a 
pendant or a rosary; in general they wore less jewelry than the men. 

Under the appreciative Francis I French women opened their bodices, 
displayed swelling bosoms, and cut their gowns in the back almost to the last 
vertebra.” If the natural bust swelled inadequately, an artificial bust was inserted 
under the stays.73 Clothing was tightened under the breasts and pinched at the 
waist; sleeves billowed, hidden wires spread out the skirt at rear and hem, and 
high-heeled shoes compelled a prancing, airy step. Women of rank—no others— 
were allowed to wear a train, or tail, to their dresses, the nobler the longer; if 
nobility sufficed it might be seven yards long, and a maid or page would follow 
to hold it up. In another style the woman would cover her neck with a fraise or 
ruff, stiffly supported by wires; and men in a formal mood pilloried themselves 
in like contraptions. About 1535 Servetus noted that “the women of Spain have a 
custom that would be held barbarous in France, of piercing their ears and 


hanging gold rings in them, often set with precious stones”;74 but by 1550 
earrings were worn by the ladies of France, and even by men.’° Jewelry 
continued its immemorial sway. Frenchmen clothed themselves in silk shirts and 
velvet doublets, padded their shoulders, cased their legs in tight colored 
breeches, and protected their manhood with a braguette or codpiece sometimes 
set off with ribbons or jewelry. Reversing the custom of the fifteenth century, 
they wore their hair short and their beards long. Feminine hair was worn in a 
variety of structures discouraging to describe; it was braided, curled, netted, 
filled out with switches, decked with flowers, brightened with gems, perfumed 
with unguents, dyed to match the fashion, and raised in towers or pyramids 
above the head. Hairdressers were now indispensable to women of fashion, for 
growing old seemed a fate worse than death. 

How clean were the bodies behind the frills? A sixteenth-century Introduction 
pour les jeunes dames spoke of women “who have no care to keep themselves 
clean except in those parts that may be seen, remaining filthy .... under their 
linen”;76 and a cynical proverb held that courtesans were the only women who 
washed more than their face and hands.’” Perhaps cleanliness increased with 
immorality, for as women offered more of themselves to view or to many, 
cleanliness enlarged its area. Frequent bathing, preferably in perfumed water, 
became now, especially in France, part of good manners. Public bathhouses 
diminished in number as private bathrooms multiplied; these, however, were 
usually without running water, depending on bowls and tubs. Steam baths, which 
had come into Western Europe with returning crusaders in the thirteenth century, 
continued popular through the sixteenth. 

The home almost replaced the church as the center of religious worship in 
Protestant lands. The father served as priest, leading the family in daily prayers, 
Bible reading, and psalms, and the mother taught her children the catechism. In 
the middle classes comfort went with piety. This was the age when the table 
evolved by joining trestles and boards into a sturdy-legged unity, benches and 
cushions evolved into the upholstered chair, and the four-poster bed, carved and 
canopied, became a symbol of moral stability and financial success. Furniture, 
plate, andirons, and kitchen utensils were made to endure, even sparkle, for 
generations. Pewter replaced wooden platters; spoons of tin or silver replaced 
those of wood. 

Houses were big because families were large. Women bore almost annually, 
often in vain, for infantile mortality was high. John Colet was the eldest of 
twenty-two children; by the time he was thirty-two all the others were dead. 
Anton Koberger, the Nuremberg printer, had twenty-five children, and survived 
twelve of them. Diirer was one of eighteen children, of whom only three seem to 


have reached maturity.” To round out the family there were household pets 
almost as numerous as the progeny. Parrots had come in from the West Indies, 
and monkeys from India were domestic favorites.”9 A whole literature instructed 
women and children in the care of dogs and birds. 

Meals were enormous. Vegetables were despised, and only slowly won 
acceptance; the cabbage, carrot, lettuce, rhubarb, potato, lima bean, and 
strawberry now came into common use. The main meal, or dinner, was taken at 
eleven in the morning; supper was deferred till seven—the higher the class, the 
later the hour. Beer and wine were the staple drinks at all meals, even breakfast; 
one of Thomas More’s claims to fame was that he drank water. About 1550 the 
Spaniards brought in chocolate from Mexico; coffee had not yet percolated from 
Arabia into Western Europe. In 1512 the household of the Duke of 
Northumberland allowed a quart of ale per person per meal, even to boys eight 
years old; the average consumption of ale in sixteenth-century Coventry was a 
quart per day for every man, woman, and child.8° The breweries of Munich were 
renowned as early as the fourteenth century.®! Drunkenness was in good repute 
in England till “Bloody Mary” frowned upon it; it remained popular in Germany. 
The French drank more stably, not being quite so cold. 

Despite poverty and oppression, many of the graces of life continued. Even 
the poor had gardens. The tulip, first brought to Western Europe about 1550 by 
Busbecq, Imperial ambassador at Constantinople, became a national passion in 
Holland. Country houses were a pleasant fashion in England and France. 
Villagers still had their seasonal festivalk—May Day, Harvest Home, All Saints, 
Christmas, and many more; kings themselves went Maying, and crowned 
themselves with flowers. The amusements of the rich sometimes provided 
exciting pageantry for the poor, as when Henry II entered Lyons in state in 1548; 
and commoners might, at a respectful distance, watch lords joust at tournaments 
—till that sport went out of style after the death of Diane’s King. Religious 
processions became more pagan as the age of Henry VIII moved toward the 
Elizabethan; and on the Continent an easy morality allowed nude women, in 
festival pageants, to impersonate historical or mythological characters; Diirer 
confessed himself fascinated by such a display at Antwerp in 1521.82 

And there were games. Rabelais filled a chapter by merely listing them, real 
and imagined; and Brueghel showed almost a hundred of them in one painting. 
Bear-baiting, bullfighting, cockfighting, amused the populace; football, bowling, 
boxing, wrestling, exercised and exorcized young commoners; and Paris alone 
had 250 tennis courts for its blue bloods in the sixteenth century.8° All classes 
hunted and gambled; some ladies threw dice, some bishops played cards for 
money.84 Mummers, acrobats, and players roamed the countryside, and 


performed for lords and royalty. Within doors people played cards, chess, 
backgammon, and a score of other games. 

Of all pastimes the best beloved was the dance. “After dinner,” says Rabelais, 
“they all went tag-rag together to the willowy grove, where, on the green grass, 
to the sound of merry flutes and pleasant bagpipes, they danced so gallantly that 
it was a sweet and heavenly sport to see.”85 So in England, on May Day, 
villagers gathered round a gaily decorated Maypole, danced their lusty rustic 
measures, and then, it appears, indulged in intimacies reminiscent of the Roman 
festival of Flora, goddess of flowers. Under Henry VIII the May games usually 
included the morris (i.e., Moorish) dance, which had come from the Spanish 
Moors via the Spanish fandango with castanets. Students danced so boisterously 
at Oxford and Cambridge that William of Wykeham had to forbid the ecstasy 
near chapel statuary. Luther approved of dancing, and relished especially the 
“square dance, with friendly bows, embracings, and hearty swinging of the 
partners.” 86 The grave Melanchthon danced; and at Leipzig, in the sixteenth 
century, the city fathers regularly held a ball to permit students to become 
acquainted with the “most honorable and elegant daughters of magnates, 
senators, and citizens.”87 Charles VI often led (balait) the ballet or dance at the 
French court; Catherine de Médicis brought Italian dancers to France, and there, 
in the later days of that unhappy queen mother, dancing developed new 
aristocratic forms. “Dancing,” said Jean Tabourot, in one of the oldest books on 
one of the oldest arts, “is practiced in order to see whether lovers are healthy and 
suitable for one another; at the end of a dance the gentleman is permitted to kiss 
his mistress, in order that he may ascertain if she has agreeable breath. In this 
manner... dancing becomes necessary for the good government of society.”®? It 
was through its accompaniment of the dance that music developed from its vocal 
and choral forms into the instrumental compositions that have made it the 
dominating art of our time. 


I. Agricola rejected as useless the divining rod or “forked twig” then often employed to detect metals under 
the soil. Our Geiger counters incline us to look with lenience upon these hopeful rods. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
Music 
1300-1564 


I. THE INSTRUMENTS 


Tue popularity of music in these centuries corrects the somber note that history 
tends to give them; every now and then, through the excitement and bitterness of 
the religious revolution, we hear people singing. “I care nothing for the pleasures 
of food, gaming, and love,” wrote the passionate printer Etienne Dolet; “music 
alone... takes me prisoner, holds me fast, dissolves me in ecstasy.”! From the 
pure note of a girl’s voice or a perfect flute to the polyphonic counterpoint of 
Deprés or Palestrina, every nation and class redeemed with music the 
commercialism and theology of the age. Not only did everyone sing; Francesco 
Landino complained that everyone composed.? Between the merry or plaintive 
folk songs of the village and the solemn High Masses of the Church a hundred 
forms of music lent their harmony to dances, ballets, banquets, courtships, 
courts, processions, pageants, plays, and prayers. The world sang. 

The merchants of Antwerp were escorted daily to the Bourse by a band. 
Kings studied music as no feminine or mechanical prerogative but as a mark and 
fount of civilization. Alfonso X of Spain sedulously and lovingly collected songs 
to the Virgin—Cantigas de Santa Maria. James IV of Scotland wooed Margaret 
Tudor with clavichord and lute; Charles VIII of France took the royal choir with 
him on his campaigns in Italy; Louis XII sang tenor in the court choir; Leo X 
composed French chansons;3 Henry VIII and Francis I courted and challenged 
each other with rival choirs on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Luis Milan 
described Portugal in 1540 as “a veritable sea of music.”4 The court of Matthias 
Corvinus at Buda had a choir rated equal to the pope’s, and there was a good 
school of music under Sigismund II in Cracow. Germany was bursting with song 
in Luther’s youth. “We have singers here in Heidelberg,’ wrote Alexander 
Agricola in 1484, “whose leader composes for eight or twelve voices.”° At 
Mainz, Nuremberg, Augsburg, and elsewhere the Meistersinger continued to 
adorn popular songs and Biblical passages with the pomp of pedantry and the 
jewelry of counterpoint. The German folk songs were probably the best in 
Europe. Everywhere music was the prod of piety and the lure of love. 


Although nearly all music in this age was vocal, the accompanying 
instruments were as diverse as in a modern orchestra. There were string 
instruments like psalteries, harps, dulcimers, shawms, lutes, and viols; wind 
instruments like flutes, oboes, bassoons, trumpets, trombones, cornets, and 
bagpipes; percussion instruments like drums, bells, clappers, cymbals, and 
castanets; keyboard instruments like organs, clavichords, harpsichords, spinets, 
virginals; there were many more; and of many there were fascinating variants in 
place and time. Every educated home had one or more musical instruments, and 
some homes had special cabinets to hold them. Often they were works of art, 
fondly carved or fancifully formed, and they were handed down as treasures and 
memories from generation to generation. Some organs were as elaborately 
designed as Gothic cathedral fronts; so the men who built the organs for the 
Sebalduskirche and the Lorenzkirche in Nuremberg became “immortal” for a 
century. The organ was the chief but not the only instrument used in churches; 
flutes, pipes, drums, trombones, even kettledrums might add their incongruous 
summons to adoration. 

The favorite accompaniment for the single voice was the lute. Like all string 
instruments, it had an Asiatic origin. It came into Spain with the Moors, and 
there, as the vihuela, it rose to the dignity of a solo instrument, for which the 
earliest known purely instrumental music was composed. Usually its body was 
made of wood and ivory, and shaped like a pear; its belly was pierced with holes 
in the pattern of a rose; it had six—sometimes twelve—pairs of strings, which 
were plucked by the fingers; its neck was divided by frets of brass into a 
measured scale, and its pegbox was turned back from the neck. When a pretty 
girl held a lute in her lap, strummed its strings, and added her voice to its tones, 
Cupid could save an arrow. However, it was difficult to keep the lute in tune, for 
the constant pull of the strings tended to warp the frame, and one wit said of an 
old lutanist that sixty of his eighty years had been spent in tuning his 
instrument.® 

The viol differed from the lute in having its strings stretched over a bridge 
and played by a bow, but the principle was the same—the vibration of taut 
struck strings over a box perforated to deepen sound. Viols came in three sizes: 
the large bass viola da gamba, held between the legs like its modern 
replacement, the violoncello; the small tenor viola da braccio, held on the arm; 
and a treble viol. During the sixteenth century the viola da braccio evolved into 
the violin, and in the eighteenth the viol passed out of use. 

The only European invention in musical instruments was the keyboard, by 
which the strings were indirectly struck instead of being directly plucked or 
bowed. The oldest known form, the clavichord, made its debut in the twelfth 


century and survived to be “well tempered” by Johann Sebastian Bach; the 
oldest extant example (1537) is in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. In 
the fifteenth century a sturdier variant took form in the harpsichord; this allowed 
modifications of tone through differences of pressure; sometimes a second 
keyboard extended the gamut, and stops and couplers offered new marvels of 
sound. The spinet and virginal were Italian and English variants of the 
harpsichord. These keyboard instruments, like the viol and the lute, were prized 
for their beauty as well as their tone, and formed a graceful element of 
decoration in well-to-do homes. 

As instruments improved in range and quality of tone and in complexity of 
operation, more and more training and skill were required to play them 
successfully; an audience grew for performances of one or more instruments 
without voices, and virtuosos appeared for the organ and the lute. Conrad 
Paumann (d. 1473), the blind organist of Nuremberg, traveled from court to 
court giving recitals whose excellence knighted him. Such developments 
encouraged the composition of music for instruments alone. Till the fifteenth 
century nearly all instrumental music had apparently been intended to 
accompany voices or dances, but in that century several paintings show 
musicians playing with no visible singing or dancing. The oldest surviving music 
for instruments alone is the Fundamentum organisandi (1452) of Conrad 
Paumann, which was composed primarily as a guide to organ playing, but 
contained also a number of pieces for solo performance. Ottaviano dei Petrucci’s 
application of movable metal types to the printing of music (1501) lowered the 
cost of publishing instrumental and other compositions. Music written for dances 
lent itself to independent presentation; hence the influence of dance forms on 
instrumental music; the suite of “movements” composed for a succession of 
dances led to the symphony and the chamber music quartet, whose parts 
sometimes retained dance names. The lute, viol, organ, and harpsichord were 
favored for solo or orchestral performances. Alberto da Ripa achieved such fame 
as a lutanist at the court of Francis I and Henry II that when he died (1551) the 
poets of France warbled dirges to his remains. 


I. THE FLEMISH ASCENDANCY: 1430-1590 


The songs and dances of the people were the perennial fountain from which 
nonecclesiastical forms of music took their origin, moods, and themes, and even 
Masses might stem from such ditties as Adieu mes amours. The chansons of 


France ranged from the lilting lays of street singers and the ballads of 
troubadours to the intricate polyphonic chants of Guillaume de Machaut and 
Josquin Depres. 

Machaut (c. 1300—77) was the lord of that ars nova which Philippe de Vitry 
had expounded in 13 2 5—music using binary rhythms in addition to the triple 
rhythms sanctioned by the ars antiqua and the Church. Machaut was poet, a 
scholar, a musician, a canon of Reims Cathedral, probably also a man of ardor, 
for he wrote some amorous lyrics whose warmth has not yet cooled. He excelled 
in a dozen musical forms—ballads, roundels, virelays, motets, Masses; to him 
we trace the oldest polyphonic Mass composed by one man. Though an 
ecclesiastic, he shared in the movement to secularize polyphonic music, to lead it 
from the orthodox rhythms of the motet and the High Mass to the freer, more 
flexible cantilena of secular song. 

In those centuries the English were musical. They did not rival the Italians in 
melody (who has?), nor the Flemings in polyphony, but their songs now and 
then touched a strain of tenderness and delicacy equaled only in the profoundest 
French chansons. English singers were acclaimed at the Council of Constance, 
and in that generation Henry V, hero of Agincourt, composed a Mass whose 
Gloria and Sanctus are still preserved. The compositions of John Dunstable (c. 
1370-1453) were sung from Scotland to Rome, and played a part in forming the 
style of the Flemish school. 

As Flanders had set the pace in painting in the fifteenth century, so it was 
there, in a milieu of prosperous and art-loving nobles and burghers, that music 
had one of its most exuberant periods. “Today,” wrote Johannes Verwere about 
1490, “we have blossoming forth, quite apart from a large number of famous 
singers... an almost unlimited number of composers” whose works “excel in 
pleasant sound; I never hear or look at their compositions without rejoicing in 
them.”” Contemporaries would probably have ranked Dufay, Okeghem, and 
Deprés quite on a par with Jan van Eyck, Claus Sluter, and Rogier van der 
Weyden in the hierarchy of genius and beneficence. Here, in Flemish polyphony, 
Western Europe lived the last phase of the Gothic spirit in art—religious 
devotion tempered with secular gaiety, forms firm in base and structure, fragile 
and delicate in development and ornament. Even Italy, so hostile to Gothic, 
joined Western Europe in acknowledging the supremacy of Flemish music, and 
in seeking maestri from Flanders for episcopal choirs and princely courts. 
Emperor Maximilian I, enchanted by the music of Brussels, formed a choir in 
Vienna on Flemish models. Charles V took Flemish musicians to Spain; 
Archduke Ferdinand took some to Austria, Christian II others to Denmark; “the 
fountain of music,” said the Venetian Cavallo, “is in the Netherlands.”® Through 


this Flemish ascendancy professional music escaped the narrowing nationalism 
of the age. 

Guillaume Dufay led the way. Born in Hainaut (c. 1399), trained as a boy 
chorister in the cathedral of Cambrai, he was called to Rome to sing in the 
Sistine Chapel; then, back in Cambrai, he raised its choir to international 
renown; the Masses that he composed there were sung in all the musical centers 
of Latin Christendom. Those that survive sound heavy and slow to ears alert to 
the light celerity of modern life, yet they may have fitted well in stately 
cathedrals or solemn papal choirs. More to our mood is a polyphonic song of 
mellifluous melancholy, Le jour s’endort—“The day is going to sleep.” We 
picture a robed chorus singing such a chant in the Gothic halls of Cambrai, 
Ypres, Brussels, Bruges, Ghent, or Dijon, and we perceive that the architecture, 
painting, costumes, music, and manners of that warm and colorful and pompous 
age made a harmonious artistic whole, being themselves variations on one 
pervasive theme. 

Dufay’s methods were developed, and were broadcast through Europe, by the 
most influential musical teacher of perhaps any time. Johannes Okeghem, born 
in Flanders (c. 1430), spent most of his years providing music, and musical 
education, at the court of France. His special passion was for the “canon”—a 
form of fugue in which the words and melody sung by the first voice were 
repeated, several bars later, by a second voice, later by a third, and so on, in a 
flowing counterpoint whose laborious complexity challenged the singers and 
charmed the composers. These ran to him from every Roman Catholic land to 
learn and carry off his skill. “Through his pupils,” wrote an old historian, “the 
art” of contrapuntal and “canonical” polyphony “was transplanted into all 
countries; and he must be regarded—for it can be proved by [stylistic] genealogy 
—as the founder of all schools from his own to the present age” ;9 but since this 
was written in 1833, Okeghem cannot be held responsible for twentieth-century 
music. At his death (1495) the musicians of Europe wrote motets to his memory, 
and Erasmus a “Lamentation.” The names of even the “immortals” are writ in 
water. 

His pupils became the musical leaders of the next generation. Coming from 
Hainaut to Paris, Josquin Deprés spent years studying with Okeghem, then 
served as maestro di capella—‘“master of the chapel” choir—in Florence, Milan, 
and Ferrara. For Duke Ercole I he wrote a Miserere that soon resounded 
throughout Western Europe. After six years in the Sistine Chapel Choir he 
returned to Paris (1494) to serve as maitre de chapelle for Louis XII. One of his 
noblest works was his Déploration de Jehan Okeghem, a dirge for his dead 
teacher. For a time he followed him in composing Masses and motets in canonic 


style, piling voice upon voice in almost mathematical problems of sequence and 
harmony. When his skill was complete, and his supremacy in “art music” was 
unquestioned, he tired of technique, and wrote motets, hymns, and secular songs 
in a simpler harmonic style, in which the music followed and illuminated the 
words instead of torturing them on a Protean canon, or stretching a syllable into 
a song. When both teacher and pupil were gone it became customary to call 
Okeghem the Donatello, Deprés the Michelangelo, of musical art. 

The French court cultivated music as the finest flower of wealth and power. A 
lovely tapestry dated about 1500, and now in the Musée des Gobelins at Paris, 
pictures four women, three vouths, and a bald monk grouped in a garden around 
a fountain; one lad is playing a lute, a girl plays a viol, a staid lady plays a 
portable organ. French poets intended their lyrics to be sung; an Académie du 
Palais devoted itself to promoting the union between music and poetry; and even 
now one without the other seems incomplete. Clément Jannequin, a pupil of 
Deprés’, excelled in descriptive chansons; his Chant de l’alouette, or “Song of 
the Lark” (1521), still warbles over several continents. 

Spanish music reflected the piety and gallantry of the people. Cross-fertilized 
by Arabic, Italian, Provencal, French, and Flemish influences, this art ranged 
from melancholy Morisco monodies to stately polyphonic Masses in the Flemish 
style. One of the greatest composers of the sixteenth century, Cristobal Morales, 
carried polyphony to high excellence, and transmitted his art to his more famous 
pupil, Tomas Luis de Victoria. By contrast the Arabic heritage produced just the 
Strains to fit the lute. Luis de Milan and Miguel de Fuenllana composed for the 
vihuela—and performed on it—songs that rivaled the German Lieder in range 
and power. 

The conquest of Italy by Flemish musicians continued to the rise of 
Palestrina. Heinrich Ysaac, after absorbing the contrapuntal art in Flanders, was 
brought to Florence by Lorenzo de’ Medici to teach II Magnifico’s children; he 
stayed there fourteen years, and composed music for Lorenzo’s songs. Disturbed 
by the French invasion of Italy, he passed into the service of Maximilian I at 
Innsbruck, where he shared in giving form to the Lieder. In 1502 he returned to 
Italy, pensioned by the Emperor and his former pupil, Leo X. His Masses, 
motets, and songs—above all his Choralis Constantinus, fifty-eight four-part 
settings for the Offices of the Mass throughout the religious year—were ranked 
with the highest music of the age. 

Orlando di Lasso brought the Flemish school to its culmination, and 
illustrated, in his triumphant career, the geographical range and rising social 
status of Renaissance musicians. As a boy chorister in his native Hainaut, he so 
fascinated his hearers that he was twice abducted by those who hoped to profit 


from his voice; finally, in his fifteenth year (1545?) his parents allowed 
Ferdinand Gonzaga to take him to Italy. At the age of twenty-three he became 
choirmaster in the church of St. John Lateran in Rome. In 1555 he settled in 
Antwerp, and published his First Book of Italian Madrigals, secular lyrics 
dressed in all the frills of Flemish counterpoint. In the same year he issued a 
miscellany of villanelles (songs of Neapolitan origin), French chansons, and four 
religious motets; this collection well reflected the judicious oscillation of Di 
Lasso’s life between profane enjoyment and melodious penitence. We get a 
glimpse of his environment at Antwerp in the dedication of a motet to Cardinal 
Pole, and another to Cardinal Granvelle, minister to Philip II in the Netherlands. 
Probably it was Granvelle who arranged the young composer’s engagement to 
assist in directing the ducal choir at Munich (1556). Orlando came to like 
Bavaria as much as Italy, took his wife from one as he had taken his name from 
the other, and served the Bavarian dukes till his death. 

This happy Mozart of the sixteenth century doubled the 626 compositions of 
his counterpart. He traversed the whole gamut of current musical forms, and in 
each won European renown. He seemed equally at home in madrigals of refined 
love, chansons of amorous levity, and Masses of mystic piety. In 1563 he was 
made Kapellmeister. Now he composed for Albert V a musical setting of the 
seven Penitential Psalms. The Duke so admired these compositions that he 
engaged artists to transcribe them on parchment, adom them with miniatures, 
and bind them in red morocco in two folio volumes which are today among the 
most prized possessions of the state library in art-loving Munich. 

All Europe solicited the new star. When Di Lasso visited Paris (1571), 
Charles IX offered him 1,200 livres ($30,000?) per year to stay; he refused, but 
presented Charles and Catherine de Médicis with a book of French chansons, the 
most melodious, said Brantome, that Paris had ever heard. One song chanted the 
praises of the French capital for its love of justice and peace—a year before the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Returning to Munich, Di Lasso dedicated to the 
Fuggers a collection of Latin motets, Italian madrigals, German Lieder, and 
French chansons; this composer was no romantic starveling but a man adept in 
the ways of the world. In 1574 he traveled to Rome at Duke Albert’s expense, 
gave Gregory XIII a volume of Masses, and received the Order of the Golden 
Spur. Even God appreciated Orlando’s dedications; for when, on Corpus Christi 
day (1584), a severe storm threatened to cancel the usual religious procession 
through the streets of Munich, the rain stopped and the sun came out as 
Orlando’s motet, Gustate et videte—“Taste and see how gracious the Lord is’— 
was sung by his choir; and every year thereafter, on Corpus Christi, the same 
music was sung to ensure propitious skies. 


In 1585 Di Lasso, aging and repentant, published his Fifth Book of Madrigals, 
in which he applied the form to spiritual themes; these are among his most 
moving compositions. Five years later his mind began to fail; he could no longer 
recognize his wife, and talked of almost nothing but death, the Last Judgment, 
and an increase in salary. He received the increase, and died triumphant and 
insane (1594). 


Il. MUSIC AND THE REFORMATION 


The Reformation was a revolution in music as well as in theology, ritual, 
ethics, and art. Catholic liturgy was aristocratic, a stately ceremonial rooted in 
inviolable tradition and standing frankly above the people in language, 
vestments, symbols, and music. In that spirit the clergy defined itself as the 
Church, and thought of the people as a flock to be shepherded into morality and 
salvation by myth, legend, sermon, drama, and all the arts. In that spirit the Mass 
was an esoteric mystery, a miraculous intercourse of the priest with God, and the 
music of the Mass was sung by the priest and a male choir set apart from the 
worshipers. But in the Reformation the middle classes asserted themselves; the 
people became the Church, the clergy became their ministers, the language of 
the service was to be the vernacular of the nation, the music was to be 
intelligible, and in it the congregation would take an active, finally a leading, 
role. 

Luther loved music, appreciated polyphony and counterpoint, and wrote 
enthusiastically in 1538: 


When natural music is sharpened and polished by art, then one 
begins to see with amazement the great and perfect wisdom of God in 
His wonderful work of music, where one voice takes a simple part and 
around it sing three, four, or five other voices, leaping, springing round 
about, marvelously gracing the simple part, like a square dance in 
heaven.... He who does not find this an inexpressible miracle of the 
Lord is truly a clod, and is not worthy to be considered a man.1!° 


At the same time he aspired to a religious music that would move the people by 
its fusion of faith with song. In 1524 he collaborated with Johann Walther, 
Kapellmeister to the Elector Frederick the Wise, to produce the first Protestant 
hymnal, which was expanded and improved through many editions. The words 
were taken partly from Catholic hymns, partly from the songs of the 


Meistersinger, partly from Luther’s own roughly poetic pen, partly from folk 
songs transformed to religious themes; “the Devil,” said Luther, “has no right to 
all the good tunes.”!! Some of the music was composed by Luther, some by 
Walther, some was adapted from current Catholic settings. Lutheran churches 
continued for almost a century to include polyphonic Masses in their ritual; but 
gradually Latin was replaced by the vernacular, the role of the Mass was 
reduced, singing by the congregation was extended, and the chants of the choir 
moved away from counterpoint to an easier harmonic form in which the music 
sought to follow and interpret the words. From the choir music composed by 
Luther and his aides to accompany the recitation of Gospel narratives came the 
noble Protestant church music of the eighteenth century, culminating in the 
oratorios of Handel and the Masses, oratorios, and chorales of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. 

Not all the founders of Protestantism were so favorable to music as Luther. 
Zwingli, though himself a musician, excluded music altogether from the 
religious service, and Calvin forbade any church music except unisonal singing 
by the congregation. But he allowed polyphonic song in the home; and his 
Huguenot followers in France took part of their strength and courage from 
family singing of hymns and Psalms set to music for several voices. When 
Clément Marot translated the Psalms into French verse Calvin so liked the result 
that he condoned the polyphonic settings arranged by Claude Goudimel, and the 
fact that this Protestant composer was slain in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
made his Psalter a doubly holy book. A century after Marot a Catholic bishop 
expressed his envy of the role these translations and settings had played in the 
French Reformation. “To know these Psalms by heart is, among the Huguenots, 
a sign of the communion to which they belong; and in the towns in which they 
are most numerous the airs may be heard coming from the mouths of artisans, 
and, in the country, from those of tillers of the soil.”!2 The democratization of 
religious music marked the lands of the Reformation, covering the darkness of 
the creed with the releasing joy of song. 


IV. PALESTRINA: 1526—94 


The Catholic Church remained the chief patron of music, as of the other arts. 
North of the Alps Catholic music proceeded along the lines set by the Flemish 
School. This tradition was confirmed by Ysaac in Austria, and by Di Lasso in 
Bavaria. One of Luther’s most generous letters was addressed (1530) to Ludwig 


Senfl, complimenting him on the music he was composing at Munich, and 
praising the Catholic dukes there because “they cultivate and honor music.” !3 

The choir of the Sistine Chapel was still the model on which kings and 
princes established their “chapels” in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Even 
among Protestants the highest form of musical composition was the Mass, and 
the crowning glory of a Mass was to be sung by the papal choir. The supreme 
ambition of a singer was to join that choir, which was therefore able to include 
the best male voices in Western Europe. Castrati—then called eunuchi—were 
first admitted to the Sistine Choir about 1550; soon afterward some appeared at 
the Bavarian court. The emasculation was performed on consenting boys who 
were persuaded that their soprano voices would be a greater asset to them than 
fertility—a vulgar virtue generally supplied beyond demand. 

Like any old and complex institution, which has so much to lose by an 
unsuccessful innovation, the Church was conservative, even more in ritual than 
in creed. Composers, on the contrary, were weary of old modes, as they have 
been in all ages, and experiment was to them the life of their art. All through 
these centuries the Church struggled to prevent the artificiality of the ars nova, 
and the subtlety of Flemish counterpoint, from weakening the dignity and 
grandeur of the High Mass. In 1322 Pope John XXII issued a stern decree 
against musical novelties and decoration, and ordered that the music of the Mass 
should keep to unisonal plain song, the Gregorian chant, as its foundation, and 
permit only such harmony as would be intelligible to worshipers, and would 
deepen rather than distract piety. The order was obeyed for a century; then it was 
evaded by having some of the performers sing the bass part an octave higher 
than written; this faulx bourdon—false bass—became a favorite ruse in France. 
Complexities in Mass music developed again. Five, six, or eight parts were sung 
in fugue and counterpoint, in which the words of the liturgy ran upon one 
another’s heels in professional confusion, or were drowned in musical flourishes 
sometimes inserted by the singers ad libitum. The custom of adapting popular 
tunes into a Mass led even to the intrusion of profane words into the sacred text. 
Some Masses came to be known from their secular sources, like The Mass of 
Farewell My Loves, or The Mass in the Shadow of the Bush.!4 The liberal 
Erasmus was himself so disgusted with the artificiality of “art Masses” that he 
protested, in a note to his edition of the New Testament: 


Modern church music is so constructed that the congregation cannot 
hear one distinct word. The choristers themselves do not understand 
what they are singing.... . There was no [church] music in St. Paul’s 
time. Words were then pronounced plainly. Words nowadays mean 


nothing.... . Men leave their work and go to church to listen to more 
noises than were ever heard in Greek or Roman theaters. Money must 
be made to buy organs and train boys to squeal.!° 


In this matter the reform party within the Church agreed with Erasmus. 
Bishop Giberti of Verona forbade the use of amorous songs or popular melodies 
in the churches of his diocese, and Bishop Morone of Modena prohibited all 
“figured” music—i.e., music adorned with the elaboration of motives or themes. 
At the Council of Trent the Catholic reformers urged the exclusion of all 
polyphonic music from church services, and a return to monodic Gregorian 
chant. The predilection of Pope Pius IV for Palestrina’s Masses may have helped 
to save the day for Catholic polyphony. 

Giovanni Luigi Palestrina took his name from a little city in the Roman 
Campagna, which in ancient days had entered history as Praeneste. In 1537 we 
find him listed, at the age of eleven, among the choirboys at Santa Maria 
Maggiore in Rome. He was not yet twenty-one when he was appointed 
choirmaster in the cathedral of his native town. So established, he married 
(1547) Lucrezia di Goris, a woman of helpful but moderate means. When the 
bishop of Palestrina became Julius III he brought his choirmaster to Rome, and 
made him head of the Cappella Giulia, in St. Peter’s, which trained singers for 
the Sistine Chapel. To the new Pope the young composer dedicated his First 
Book of Masses (1554), one of which presented a three-voice counterpoint 
accompaniment to one voice in plain song. The Pope liked these Masses enough 
to give Palestrina membership in the Sistine Choir. As a married man Giovanni’s 
position in this usually tonsured group seemed irregular, and evoked some 
opposition. Palestrina was about to dedicate a book of madrigals to the Pope 
when Julius died (1555). 

Marcellus II lived only three weeks after his elevation to the papacy. To his 
memory the composer dedicated (1555) his famous Missa Papae Marcelli, 
which was not published or so named till 1567. Pope Paul IV, a man of 
inflexible and puritan principles, dismissed the three married members from the 
Sistine Choir, allotting each a small pension. Palestrina was soon made 
choirmaster at St. John Lateran, but this position, though it buttered his bread, 
offered no patronage to cover the expense of publishing musical compositions. 
With the accession of Pius IV (1559) papal favor returned. Pius was impressed 
by the Improperia that Palestrina wrote for the Good Friday service, and from 
that time this composition became a regular part of that ritual in the Sistine 
Chapel. Palestrina’s marriage still excluded him from the Sistine Choir, but his 
Status rose with his appointment (1561) as choirmaster at Santa Maria Maggiore. 


A year later the reassembled Council of Trent took up the problem of 
adjusting church music to the new spirit of reform. The extreme proposal to 
forbid polyphony altogether was rejected; a compromise measure was passed 
urging ecclesiastical authorities to “exclude from churches all such music as .... 
introduces anything of the impure or lascivious, in order that the house of God 
may truly be seen to be... the house of prayer.”! Pius IV appointed a committee 
of eight cardinals to implement this decree in the diocese of Rome. A pleasant 
story relates that the commission was on the verge of banning polyphonic music 
when one member, Cardinal Charles Borromeo, appealed to Palestrina to 
compose a Mass that would show the full congruity of polyphony and piety; that 
Palestrina wrote, and a choir sang, for the commission, three Masses, one of 
them the Missa Papae Marcelli, and that the profound union of religious 
elevation and chastened musical artistry in these Masses saved polyphony from 
condemnation. However, the Mass of Pope Marcellus was already ten years old, 
and the only known connection of Palestrina with this commission is its 
extension of his pension.!© We may none the less believe that the music which 
Palestrina had presented in the choirs of Rome—by its fidelity to the words, its 
avoidance of secular motives, and the subordination of musical art to religious 
intent—played a part in leading the committee to sanction polyphonic music.!7 It 
was an added argument for polyphony that Palestrina’s ecclesiastical 
compositions normally dispensed with instrumental adornment, and were almost 
always written a cappella—“in chapel style”—i.e., for voices alone. 

In 1571 Palestrina was again made choirmaster of the Cappella Giulia, and ne 
kept this post till his death. Meanwhile he composed with uncontrollable fertility 
—in all, ninety-three Masses, 486 antiphons, offertories, motets, and psalms, and 
a great number of madrigals. Some of these were on secular themes, but as 
Palestrina aged he turned even this form to religious purposes. His First Book of 
Spiritual Madrigals (1581) includes some of his most beautiful chants. Personal 
misfortunes may have colored his music. In 1576 his son Angelo died, leaving to 
his care two beloved grandchildren, who died a few years later. Another son died 
about 1579, and in 1580 the death of his wife moved the composer to think of 
becoming a monk. However, he married again within a year. 

The astonishing abundance and quality of Palestrina’s product raised him to 
the leadership of Italian, if not of all European, music. His setting of the Song of 
Solomon to twenty-nine motets (1584), his Lamentations of Jeremiah (1588), his 
Stabat Mater and Magnificat (1590) confirmed his reputation and his persisting 
power. In 1592 his Italian competitors joined in presenting him with a Collection 
of Vesper Psalms honoring him as the “common father of all musicians.” On 
January 1, 1594, he dedicated to the Grand Duchess Christina of Tuscany a 


Second Book of Spiritual Madrigals, combining again religious devotion with 
musical mastery. A month later he died, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. His 
tomb bore under his name the title he had earned, Musicae Princeps, Prince of 
Music. 

We must not expect to appreciate Palestrina today unless, ourselves in a 
religious mood, we hear his music in its proper setting as part of some solemn 
ritual; and even there its technical aspects may leave us more marveling than 
moved. In a literal sense the proper setting can never return, for it was music of 
the Catholic Reformation, the somber tone of a stern reaction against the 
sensuous joyousness of the pagan Renaissance. It was Michelangelo surviving 
Raphael, Paul IV replacing Leo X, Loyola displacing Bembo, Calvin succeeding 
Luther. Our current preferences are a transient and fallible norm; and an 
individual’s taste—especially if he be lacking in technical competence, in 
mysticism, and a sense of sin—is a narrow base on which to rest a standard of 
judgment in music or theology. But we can all agree that Palestrina carried to its 
completion the religious polyphony of his day. Like most high artists, he stood at 
the crest of a line of development in feeling and technique; he received a 
tradition and completed it; he accepted discipline, and through it gave structure 
to his music, an architectonic stability against the winds of change. Who knows 
but some not very distant age, tiring of orchestral sonorities and operatic 
romances, may find again in such music as Palestrina’s a depth of feeling, a 
profound and placid flow of harmony, better fitted to express the soul of man 
cleansed of pride in reason and power, and standing again humble and fearful 
before the engulfing infinite. 


I. Pius X (1903) and Pius XII (1955) felt it necessary to repeat these instructions. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
Literature in the Age of Rabelais 
1517-64 


I. OF MAKING BOOKS 


Arter Gutenberg the impulse to self-display took an added form—the itch to be 
in print. It was a costly urge, for the only copyright then known was the 
“exclusive privilege” given by civil or ecclesiastical authorities to print a 
specified book. Such a grant was exceptional, and without it rival publishers, 
even in the same country, might “pirate” a work at will. If a book sold well the 
publisher would usually give the author an honorarium; but almost the only 
publications profitable enough to earn such a fee were popular romances, tales of 
magic or marvels, and controversial pamphlets which had to be abusive to sell. 
Works of scholarship were lucky to pay their cost. Publishers encouraged 
authors to dedicate such productions to state or Church dignitaries, or affluent 
magnates or lords, in the hope of a gift for the laud. 

Printing and publishing were generally united in the same firm, and the man 
or family that engaged in them was a vital factor in his town and times. Fame 
through printing alone was rare. Claude Garamond of Paris managed it by 
discarding the “Gothic” type that German printers had adopted from manuscript 
lettering, and designing (c. 1540) a “roman” type based on the Carolongian 
minuscule script of the ninth century as developed by Italian humanists and the 
Aldine press. Italian, French, and English printers chose this roman form; the 
Germans clung to Gothic till the nineteenth century. Some styles of type still 
bear Garamond’s name. 

Germany led the world in publishing. There were active firms in Basel, 
Strasbourg, Augsburg, Nuremberg, Wittenberg, Cologne, Leipzig, Frankfurt, and 
Magdeburg. Twice a year publishers and booksellers met at the Frankfurt fair, 
bought and sold books, and exchanged ideas. One Frankfurt printer issued the 
first newspaper (1548)—a sheet distributed at the fair and reporting recent 
events. Antwerp became a publishing center when Christopher Plantin turned his 
bindery into a printing shop (1555); two years later he sent 1,200 volumes to the 
Frankfurt fair. In France the hub of the book trade was Lyons; 200 printing 
establishments made the city challenge Paris as the intellectual capital of the 
land. 


Etienne Dolet, printer and humanist, was the firebrand of Lyons. Born in 
Orléans, schooled in Paris, he fell in love with Cicero; “I approve only of Christ 
and Tully.” Hearing that thought was exceptionally free at Padua, he hurried 
there, and exchanged irreverent epigrams with skeptical Averroists. At Toulouse 
he became the soul of a freethinking band that laughed at “Papists” and 
Lutherans alike. Banished, he went to Lyons and made a name for himself with 
poems and articles, but he killed a painter in an argument, and fled to Paris, 
where Marguerite of Navarre won him a pardon from the King. He became 
friends—and quarreled—with Marot and Rabelais. Returning to Lyons, he set up 
a printing press, and specialized in publishing heretical works. The Inquisition 
summoned him, tried him, imprisoned him; he escaped, but was captured on a 
clandestine visit to his son. On August 3, 1546, he was burned alive. 

The most distinguished of French publishers were the Etiennes, a dynasty as 
persistent in printing as the Fuggers in finance. Henri Etienne started his press at 
Paris about 1500; it was continued by his sons Francis, Robert, and Charles; to 
these four France owed her finest editions of the Greek and Latin classics. 
Robert compiled a Thesaurus linguae latinae (1532), which became the leaning- 
post for all later Latin-French dictionaries. To the Etiennes Latin became a 
second tongue; they regularly spoke it in their family life. Francis I praised their 
work, supported Marguerite in defending them against the Sorbonne, and on one 
occasion joined the coterie of scholars that met in Robert’s shop; a famous story 
tells how the King waited patiently while Robert corrected an urgent proof. 
Francis provided the funds with which Robert engaged Garamond to design and 
cast a new font of Greek type, so beautiful that it became the model of most later 
printing in Greek. The Sorbonne disapproved of the King’s flirtation with 
Hellenism; a professor warned Parlement (1539) that “to propagate a knowledge 
of Greek and Hebrew would operate to the destruction of all religion”; as for 
Hebrew, said a monk, it was “well known that all who learn Hebrew presently 
become Jews.” 1 After being harassed by the Sorbonne for thirty years Robert 
transferred his press to Geneva (1552); and there, in the year of his death (1559), 
he revealed his Protestant inclinations by publishing an edition of Calvin’s 
Institutes. His son Henri Etienne II upheld the repute of the family by issuing in 
Paris handsome editions of the classics, and compiling in five volumes a 
Thesaurus linguae graecae (1572), which is still the most complete of all Greek 
dictionaries. He brought the Sorbonne down upon him by publishing an 
Apologie pour Herodote (1566), in which he pointed out the parallels between 
Christian miracles and the incredible marvels related by the Greek. He in his turn 
sought refuge in Geneva, but found the Calvinist regime as intolerant as the 
Sorbonne. 


Many publications of this age were models of typography, engraving, and 
binding. The heavy half-metallic bindings of the fifteenth century gave place to 
lighter and cheaper covers in leather, velum, or parchment. Jean Grolier de 
Servieres, treasurer of France in 1534, had most of his 3,000 volumes so 
elegantly bound in Levantine morocco that they rank among the handsomest 
books in existence. Private libraries were now numberless, and public libraries 
were opened in many cities—Cracow (1517), Hamburg (1529), Nuremberg 
(1538).... Under Francis I the old royal library assembled by Charles VIII was 
transferred from the Louvre to Fontainebleau, and was enriched with new 
collections and fine bindings; this Bibliotheque du Roi became, after the 
Revolution, the Bibliotheque Nationale. Many monastic libraries perished in the 
Reformation, but many passed into private hands, and what was of value in them 
found its way into public repositories. Much is lost in history, but so much of 
worth has been preserved that not a hundred lifetimes could absorb it. 


Il. SCHOOLS 


It was natural that the Revolution should for a time disrupt the educational 
system of Western Europe, for that system was almost wholly a service of the 
Church, and the influence of the orthodox clergy could not be successfully 
challenged without breaking their control of education. Luther condemned the 
existing grammar schools as teaching the student “only enough bad Latin to 
become a priest and read Mass .... and yet remain all his life a poor ignoramus fit 
neither to cackle nor to lay eggs.” 2 As for the universities, they seemed to him 
dens of murderers, temples of Moloch, synagogues of corruption; “nothing more 
hellish .... ever appeared on earth... or ever would appear”; and he concluded that 
they were “only worthy of being reduced to dust.” ° Melanchthon agreed with 
him on the ground that the universities were turning students into pagans.* The 
opinion of Carlstadt, the Zwickau “prophets,” and the Anabaptists—that 
education was a useless frill, a peril to morals, and a hindrance to salvation— 
was readily accepted by parents who grudged the cost of educating their 
children. Some fathers argued that since secondary instruction was largely 
directed to preparing students for the priesthood, and priests were now so 
unfashionable, it was illogical to send sons to universities. 

The Reformers had expected that the revenues of ecclesiastical properties 
appropriated by the state would in part be devoted to establishing new schools to 
replace those that were disappearing with the closing of the monasteries; but 


“princes and lords,” Luther complained, “were so busily engaged in the high and 
important affairs of the cellar, the kitchen, and the bedchamber that they had no 
time” to help education. “In the German provinces,” he wrote (1524), “the 
schools are now everywhere allowed to go to ruin.”° By 1530 he and 
Melanchthon were lamenting the deterioration of the German universities.© At 
Erfurt the enrollment fell from 311 in 1520 to 120 in 1521, to 34 in 1524; at 
Rostock from 300 in 1517 to 15 in 1525; at Heidelberg in that year there were 
more professors than students; and in 1526 only five scholars enrolled at the 
University of Basel.” 

Luther and Melanchthon labored to repair the damage. In an Epistle to the 
Burgomasters (1524) Luther appealed to secular authorities to establish schools. 
In 1530, far ahead of his time, he proposed that elementary education should be 
made compulsory, and be provided at public expense.® To the universities, 
gradually reconstituted under Protestant auspices, he recommended a curriculum 
centered on the Bible, but also teaching Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, law, 
medicine, history, and “poets and orators .... heathen or Christian.” 9 
Melanchthon made the revival of education a main task of his life. Under his 
leadership and stimulus many new schools were opened; by the end of the 
sixteenth century there were 300 in Germany. He drew up a Schulplan (1527) for 
the organization of schools and universities; he wrote textbooks of Latin and 
Greek grammar, of rhetoric, logic, psychology, ethics, and theology; and he 
trained thousands of teachers for the new institutions. His country gratefully 
named him Praeceptor Germaniae, the Educator of Germany. One by one the 
universities of northern Germany passed under Protestant control: Wittenberg 
(1522), Marburg (1527), Tiibingen (1535), Leipzig (1539), Kénigsberg (1544), 
Jena (1558). Professors or students who (as Duke Ulrich of Wiirttemberg put it) 
were opposed to “the right, true, evangelical doctrine” were dismissed. 
Calvinists were excluded from Lutheran colleges, and Protestants were barred 
from universities still held by Catholics. Generally, after the Peace of Augsburg 
(1555), German students were forbidden to attend schools of another faith than 
that of the territorial prince.1° 

Johannes Sturm immensely advanced the new education when he set up a 
Gymnasium or secondary school at Strasbourg (1538), and published in that year 
an influential tract On Rightly Opening Schools of Letters (De litterarum ludis 
recte aperiendis). Like so many leaders of thought in Central Europe, Sturm had 
received his schooling from the Brethren of the Common Life. Thence he went 
to Louvain and Paris, where he met Rabelais; the famous letter of Gargantua on 
education may echo a mutual influence. While making “a wise piety” the chief 
aim of education, Sturm laid rising stress on the study of the Greek and Latin 


languages and literatures; and this thoroughness of training in the classics passed 
down to the later Gymnasien of Germany to raise the army of scholars that in the 
nineteenth century raided and ransacked the ancient world. 

The schools of England suffered even more than those of Germany from the 
religious overturn. Cathedral, monastic, guild, and chantry schools melted away 
in the heat of the attack upon ecclesiastical abuses and wealth. Most university 
students had been sent up by those schools; this flow ceasing, Oxford graduated 
only 173 bachelors of arts, Cambridge only 191, in 1548; in 1547 and 1550 
Oxford had no such graduates at all.!1 Henry VIII felt the problem, but his need 
of funds for war or weddings limited him to establishing Trinity College, 
Cambridge (1546), and financing regius professorships in divinity, Hebrew, 
Greek, medicine, and law. Private philanthropy in this period founded Corpus 
Christi College, Christ Church College, St. John’s College, and Trinity College 
at Oxford, and Magdalen College at Cambridge. The royal commission sent by 
Cromwell to Oxford and Cambridge (1535) to appropriate their charters and 
endowments for the King brought both faculty and curriculum under 
governmental control. The reign of Scholasticism in England was summarily 
ended; the works of Duns Scotus were literally scattered to the winds;!2 canon 
law was set aside; Greek and Latin studies were encouraged; the curriculum was 
largely secularized. But dogmatism remained. A law of 1553 required all 
candidates for degrees to subscribe to the Anglican Articles of Religion. 

In Catholic France and Flanders the universities declined not in endowments 
or enrollments but in vigor and freedom of intellectual life. New universities 
were opened at Reims, Douai, Lille, and Besancon. The University of Louvain 
rivaled that of Paris in number of students (5,000), and in defense of an 
orthodoxy that even the popes found extreme. The University of Paris had a 
large enrollment (6,000), but it no longer attracted foreign students in any 
considerable number, or tolerated, as in its thirteenth-century prime, the 
quickening ferment of new ideas. Its other faculties were so dominated by that of 
theology—the Sorbonne—that this name became almost a synonym for the 
university. The curriculum of theology and expurgated classics seemed to 
Montaigne a superficial routine of memorizing and conformity. Rabelais never 
tired of satirizing the scholastic formalities and logical gymnastics of the 
Sorbonne, the waste of student years in debates carefully removed from actual 
concern with human life. “I am willing to lose my share of paradise,” vowed 
Clément Marot, “if those great beasts’—the professors—“did not ruin my 
youth.”!3 All the power and authority of the university were turned not only 
against the French Protestants but against the French humanists as well. 


Francis I, who had drunk the wine of Italy, and had met churchmen steeped in 
the literature of ancient Greece and Rome, did his best to protect French 
scholarship from the conservative discouragements emanating from the 
Sorbonne. Urged on by Guillaume Budé, Cardinal Jean du Bellay, and the 
indefatigable Marguerite, he provided funds to establish (1529), independently 
of the university, a school devoted predominantly to humanistic studies. Four 
“royal professors” were initially appointed—two for Greek, two for Hebrew; and 
chairs of Latin, mathematics, medicine, and philosophy were presently added. 
Tuition was free.14 This Collége Royale, later renamed College de France, 
became the warming hearth of French humanism, the home of the free but 
disciplined mind of France. 

Spain, though passionately orthodox, had excellent universities, fourteen in 
1553, including new foundations at Toledo, Santiago, and Granada; that of 
Salamanca, with seventy professors and 6,778 students in 1584, could bear 
comparison with any. The universities of Italy continued to flourish; that of 
Bologna, in 1543, had fifty-seven professors in the faculty of “arts,” thirty-seven 
in law, fifteen in medicine; and Padua was the Mecca of enterprising students 
from north of the Alps. Poland testified to its golden age by enrolling 15,338 
students at one time in the University of Cracow;!5 and in Poznan the 
Lubranscianum, founded (1519) by Bishop John Lubranski, was dedicated to 
humanistic pursuits. All in all, the universities suffered less in Catholic than in 
Protestant countries in this cataclysmic century. 

The importance of the teacher was underestimated, and he was grievously 
underpaid. The professors at the College Royale received 200 crowns a year 
($5,000?), but this was highly exceptional. At Salamanca the professors were 
chosen by the students after a trial period of sample lectures by rival candidates. 
Instruction was mostly by lectures, sometimes brought to life by debates. Note- 
taking served many a student in place of textbooks; dictionaries were rare; 
laboratories were practically unknown except to alchemists. Students were 
housed in cheap and poorly heated rooms, and became ill on unclean or 
inadequate food. Many worked their way through college. Classes began at six 
in the morning, ended at five in the afternoon. Discipline was rigorous; even 
near-graduates might be flogged. The students warmed themselves with street 
brawls and such wine and wenches as they could afford. By one means or 
another they achieved education, to a degree. 

Girls of the lower classes remained illiterate; many of the middle classes 
found moderate schooling in nunneries; well-to-do young women had tutors. 
Holland boasted of several ladies who could be courted in Latin, and who could 
probably conjugate better than they could decline. In Germany the wife of 


Peutinger and the sisters and daughters of Pirkheimer were famous for learning; 
in France the women around Francis graced their flirtations with classical 
quotations; and in England some bluestockings—More’s daughters, Jane Grey, 
“Bloody Mary,” Elizabeth—were paragons of erudition. 

Two famous teachers belong to this age. The lesser was Sir Thomas Elyot, 
whose Boke Named the Governour (1531) outlined an education by which 
pedigreed pupils might be fitted for statesmanship. Elyot began by berating the 
cultural crudity of the English nobles; he contrasted it with the learning credited 
to men of affairs in ancient Greece and Rome, and quoted Diogenes the Cynic, 
who, “seeing one without learning seated on a stone, remarked .... ‘Behold where 
one stone sitteth on another.’ “16 At seven the boy should be placed under a 
carefully selected tutor, who will teach him the elements of music, painting, and 
sculpture. At fourteen he is to be taught cosmography, logic, and history, and is 
to be trained in wrestling, hunting, shooting with the longbow, swimming, and 
tennis; not football, for that is plebeian, and “therein is nothing but beastly furie 
and external violence.” The lad is to study the classics at every stage of his 
education—first the poets, then the orators, then the historians, then the generals, 
then the philosophers; to which Elyot, as almost an afterthought, adds the Bible, 
thereby reversing Luther’s plan. For, despite his protestations, Elyot much 
prefers the classics to the Bible. “Lord God, what incomparable sweetness of 
words and matter in the works of Plato and Cicero, wherein is joined gravity and 
delectation, excellent wisdom with divine eloquence, absolute virtue with 
pleasure incredible,” so “that those books be almost sufficient to make a perfect 
and excellent governor!” !7 

Juan Vives, humanest of the humanists, followed a larger aim and wider 
course. Born at Valencia in 1492, he left Spain at seventeen, never to see it 
again. He studied in Paris long enough to love philosophy and despise 
Scholasticism. At twenty-six he wrote the first modern history of philosophy 
—De initiis, sectis, et laudibus philosophiae. In the same year he challenged the 
universities with an attack on Scholastic methods of teaching philosophy; the 
scheme of promoting thought by debates, he felt, promoted only futile wrangling 
over inconsequential issues. Erasmus hailed the book, recommended it to More, 
and politely feared that “Vives .... will overshadow .... Erasmus.” 18 Perhaps 
through Erasmus’ influence Vives was appointed professor of the humanities at 
Louvain (1519). Urged on by Erasmus, he published an edition of Augustine’s 
City of God with elaborate commentaries; he dedicated it to Henry VIII, and 
received so cordial a reply that he moved to England (1523). He was welcomed 
by More and Queen Catherine, his compatriot, and Henry named him one of 
Princess Mary’s tutors. Apparently for her guidance he wrote On the Education 


of Children (De ratione studii puerilis, 1523). All went well until he expressed 
disapproval of Henry’s plea for a marriage annulment. Henry stopped his salary, 
and put him under house arrest for six weeks. Released, Vives returned to 
Bruges (1528), and spent there the remaining years of his life. 

Still idealistic at thirty-seven, he dedicated to Charles V an Erasmian appeal 
for an international court of arbitration as a substitute for war (De concordia et 
discordia in humano genere, 1529). Two years later he issued his major work, 
De tradendis disciplinis (On the Transmission of Studies), the most progressive 
educational treatise of the Renaissance. He called for an education directed “to 
the necessities of life, to some bodily or mental improvement, to the cultivation 
and increase of reverence.” !9 The pupil should enter school “as if into a holy 
temple,” but his studies there should prepare him to be a decent and useful 
citizen. Those studies should cover the whole of life, and should be taught in 
their interrelation, as they function in living. Nature, as well as books, should be 
studied; things are more instructive than theories. Let the student note the veins, 
nerves, bones, and other parts of the body in their anatomy and action; let him 
consult farmers, hunters, shepherds, gardeners .... and learn their lore; these 
gleanings will be more useful than the Scholastic “babblement which has 
corrupted every branch of knowledge in the name of logic.”29 The classics, 
expurgated for youth, should remain a vital part of the curriculum, but modern 
history and geography are to be studied too. The vernaculars as well as Latin 
should be taught, and all by the direct method of daily use. 

Vives was so far ahead of his time that it lost sight of him, and let him die in 
poverty. He remained a Catholic to the end. 


Hil. SCHOLARS 


The distinctive task of the universities, the academies, and the humanists in 
the Renaissance was to gather, translate, and transmit the old world of Greece 
and Rome to the young world of modern Europe. The task was grandly 
accomplished, and the classic revelation was complete. 

Two men remain to be commemorated as oracles of this revelation. 
Guillaume Bude, after living sixty-two years in hopes of making Paris the heir of 
Italian humanism, came into his own when Francis founded the College Royale. 
He began his adult studies with law, and for almost a decade he buried himself in 
the Pandects of Justinian. To understand these texts better—Latin in language 
but Byzantine in bearings—he took up Greek with John Lascaris, and so 


devotedly that his teacher, departing, bequeathed to him his precious library of 
Greek books. When, at forty-one, Budé published Annotationes in XXIV libros 
Pandectarum (1508), the Digest of Justinian, for the first time in Renaissance 
jurisprudence, was studied in itself and its environment, instead of being 
displaced by the commentaries of the “glossators.” Six years later he issued 
another monument of recondite research, De asse et partibus—on its surface a 
discussion of ancient coins and measures, but actually an exhaustive 
consideration of classical literature in relation to economic life. Still more 
impressive were his Commentarii linguae graecae (1529), a work loosely 
ordered, but so rich in lexicographic information and illumination that it placed 
Budé at the head of all European Hellenists. Rabelais sent him a letter of 
homage, Erasmus paid him the compliment of jealousy. Erasmus was a man of 
the world, to whom scholarship was only a part of life; but to Budé scholarship 
and life were one. “It is philology,” he wrote, “that has so long been my 
companion, my associate, my mistress, bound to me by every tie of affection... 
But I have been forced to loosen the bonds of a love so devouring... that I found 
it destructive to my health.” 2! He mourned that he had to steal time from his 
studies to eat and sleep. In moments of distraction he married and begot eleven 
children. Jean Clouet’s portrait of him (in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York) shows him in a pessimistic mood, but Francis I must have found 
some warmth in him, for he made him librarian at Fontainebleau, and liked to 
have the old scholar near him, even on tours. On one of these Budé caught a 
fever. He left precise instructions for an unceremonious funeral, and quietly 
passed away (1540). The Collége de France is his monument. 

Paris had not yet in his time absorbed the intellectual life of France. 
Humanism had a dozen French hearths: Bourges, Bordeaux, Toulouse, 
Montpellier, and, above all, Lyons, where love and humanism, ladies and 
literature, made a delightful mixture. And in Agen, where no one would have 
looked for an emperor, Julius Caesar Scaliger ruled imperiously over the 
philological scene after Budé’s death. Born probably at Padua (1484), he came 
to Agen at forty-one, and lived there till his death (1558). Every scholar feared 
him, for he had a masterly command of vituperative Latin. He made a name for 
himself by attacking Erasmus for belittling the “Ciceronians”—sticklers for a 
precise Ciceronian Latin. He criticized Rabelais, then criticized Dolet for 
criticizing Rabelais. In a volume of Exercitationes he examined Jerome Cardan’s 
De subtilitate, and undertook to prove that everything affirmed in that book was 
false, and everything denied in it was true. His De causis linguae latinae was the 
first Latin grammar based upon scientific principles, and his commentaries on 
Hippocrates and Aristotle were remarkable for both their style and _ their 


contributions to science. Julius had fifteen children, one of whom became the 
greatest scholar of the next generation. His Poetice, published four years after 
his death, shared with the work of his son—and the influence of the Italians who 
followed Catherine de Médicis to France—in turning French humanism back 
from Greek to Latin studies. 

A special gift of the Greek revival was Amyot’s translation of Plutarch’s 
Lives. Jacques Amyot was one of Marguerite’s many protégés; through her he 
was appointed to a chair of Greek and Latin at Bourges. His translations of 
Daphnis and Chloé and other Greek love stories were rewarded, in the genial 
oddity of the times, with a rich abbey. So secured, he traveled widely in Italy, 
indulging his antiquarian and philological tastes. When he published the Lives 
(1559) he prefaced the book with an eloquent plea for the study of history as the 
“treasure house of humanity,” a museum in which a thousand examples of virtue 
and vice, statesmanship and decay, are preserved for the instruction of mankind; 
like Napoleon, he considered history a better teacher of philosophy than 
philosophy itself. Nevertheless he proceeded to translate also Plutarch’s 
Moralia. He was promoted to the bishopric of Auxerre. and died there in the 
ripeness of eighty years (1593). His version of the Lives was not always 
accurate, but it was a work of literature in its own right, endowed with a natural 
and idiomatic style quite equal to that of the original. Its influence was endless. 
Montaigne reveled in it, and turned from the France of St. Bartholomew to this 
select and ennobled antiquity; Shakespeare took three plays from North’s virile 
translation of Amyot’s translation; the Plutarchian ideal of the hero modeled a 
hundred French dramas and revolutionists; and the Vies des hommes illustres 
gave to the nation a pantheon of celebrities fit to stir the more masculine virtues 
of the French soul. 


IV. THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE 


It is customary and forgivable to call by this term, so rich in overtones, the 
period between the accession of Francis 1(1515) and the assassination of Henry 
IV (1610). Essentially this colorful flowering of French poetry and prose, 
manners and arts and dress was less a rebirth than a ripening. By the patient 
resilience of men and the new growth of the new-seeded earth, the French 
economy and spirit had recovered from the Hundred Years’ War. Louis XI had 
given France a strong, centered, orderly government; Louis XII had given it a 
fruitful decade of peace. The free, loose, fantastic creativeness of the Gothic age 


survived, even and most in Rabelais, who so admired the classics that he quoted 
nearly all of them. But the great awakening was also a renascence. French 
literature and art were unquestionably affected by a closer acquaintance with 
ancient culture and classic forms. Those forms and the classic temper—the 
predominance of intellectual order over emotional ardor—continued in French 
drama, poetry, painting, sculpture, and architecture for almost three centuries. 
The fertilizing agents in the new birth were the French discovery and invasion of 
Italy, the French study of Roman rums, jurisprudence, and literature, of Italian 
letters and arts, and the influx of Italian artists and poets into France. To the 
happy issue many other factors contributed: printing; the dissemination and 
translation of classic texts; the patronage of scholars, poets, and artists by French 
kings, by their mistresses, by Marguerite of Navarre, by ecclesiastics and 
aristocrats; and the inspiration of women capable of appreciating other beauties 
than their own. All these elements came together in the flourishing of France. 

Francis I, who inherited all this, had as a page the poet who served as a 
transition from Gothic to classic, from Villon to Renaissance. Clément Marot 
entered history as a frolicsome lad of thirteen who amused the King with jolly 
tales and sprightly repartees. Some years later Francis smiled upon the youth’s 
adventures and quarrels with “all the ladies of Paris,” for he agreed with Marot 
that they were very charming indeed: 


La Francoise est entiére et sans rompeure; 
Plaisir la meine, au profit ne regarde. 

Conclusion: qui en parle ou brocarde, 
Francoises sont chef-d’oeuvre de nature— 


“The Frenchwoman is flawless and complete; pleasure leads her; she does not 
look for profit. To conclude: whatever anyone may say to ridicule them, 
Frenchwomen are nature’s masterpiece.”22 

Marot babbled poems like a bubbling spring. They were seldom profound, but 
often touched with tender sentiment; they were verses of occasion, conversation 
pieces, ballads, roundels, madrigals, or satires and epistles reminiscent of Horace 
or Martial. He noted with some pique that women (himself to the contrary 
notwithstanding) could be more readily persuaded by diamonds than by 
dithyrambs: 


Quant les petites vilotiéres 
Trouvent quelque hardi amant 
Qui faire luire un diamant 


Devant leurs yeux riants et verts, 
Coac! elles tombent a Il’envers. 
Tu ris? Maudit soit-il qui erre! 
C’est la grande vertu de la pierre 
Qui éblouit ainsi leurs yeux. 

Tels dons, tels présents servent mieux 
Que beauté, savoir, ni priéres. 
Ils endorment les chambrieres, 
Ils ouvrent les portes fermées 
Comme s’elles étaient charmées; 
Ils font aveugles ceux qui voient, 
Et taire les chiens qui aboient. 
Ne me crois-tu point? 


That is to say: 

When little trollops make their price, 
And find some moneyed lover bold 
Who can a sparking diamond hold 

Before their olive laughing eyes, 

Coac! They fall quite inside out. 

You laugh? Damn him who here goes wrong! 
For to that stone virtues belong 

That would seduce eyes most devout. 

Such gifts and boons do more avail 
Than beauty, prayers, or wisdom staid; 
They send to sleep the lady’s maid, 

And dogs forget to bark or wail. 

Closed doors fly open to your will, 

As if bewitched by magic mind, 
And eyes that saw become quite blind. 

Now tell me, do you doubt me still? 


In 1519 Marot became valet-de-chambre to Marguerite, and fell in love with 
her dutifully; gossip said she returned his moans, but more likely she gave him 
nothing but religion. He developed a moderate sympathy with the Protestant 
cause in the intervals of his amours. He followed Francis to Italy, fought like a 
Bayard at Pavia, had the honor to be captured with his King, and—no ransom 
being expected for a poet—was released. Back in France, he announced his 
Protestant ideas so openly that the bishop of Chartres summoned him, and kept 


him under genteel imprisonment in the episcopal palace. He was set free by 
Marguerite’s intercession, but was soon arrested for helping prisoners to escape 
from the police. Francis bailed him out, and took him to Bayonne to sing the 
charms of his new bride, Eleanor of Portugal. After another session in jail—for 
eating bacon in Lent—he followed Marguerite to Cahors and Neérac. 

Presently the affair of the placards revived the campaign against the French 
Protestants. News reached Marot that his rooms in Paris had been searched, and 
that a warrant had gone out for his arrest (1535). Fearful that even Marguerite’s 
skirts would not suffice to hide him, he fled to Italy, to the Duchess Renée in 
Ferrara. She welcomed him as if a reborn Virgil had arrived from Mantua; and 
perhaps she knew that he liked to link his name with that of Publius Vergilius 
Maro. He resembled more the lighthearted, amorous Ovid, or his favorite Villon, 
whose poems he edited and whose life he relived. When Duke Ercole II let it be 
known that he was surfeited with Protestants, Clément moved on to Venice. 
Word reached him that Francis had offered pardon to abjuring heretics; Marot, 
thinking the ladies of Paris worth a Mass, abjured. The King gave him a house 
and garden, and Clément tried to be a bourgeois gentilhomme. 

Francois Vatable, who was teaching Hebrew in the Collége Royale, asked 
him to translate the Psalms into French verse, and expounded them to him word 
for word. Marot put thirty of them into melodious poetry, and published them 
with a judicious dedication to the King. Francis liked them so much that he gave 
a special copy to Charles V, who was momentarily his friend; Charles sent the 
poet 200 crowns ($5,000?). Marot translated more of the Psalms, and issued 
them in 1543 with a dedication to his first love, “the ladies of France.” Goudimel 
put them to music, as we have seen, and half of France began to sing them. But 
as Luther and Calvin also liked them, the Sorbonne suspected them of 
Protestantism; or perhaps in the ordeal of success Marot had remumbled his 
heresies. The campaign against him was renewed. He fled to Geneva, but found 
the theological climate there too severe for his health. He slipped into Italy, and 
died in Turin (1544) at the age of forty-nine, leaving an illegitimate daughter to 
the care of the Queen of Navarre. 


V. RABELAIS 


1. Himself 


The unique, inexhaustible, skeptical, hilarious, learned, and obscene author of 
“the most diverting and most profitable stories which have ever been told”23 
burst into the world in 1495, son of a prosperous notary at Chinon. He was 
entered at too early an age into a Franciscan monastery; he complained later that 
women who “carry children nine months beneath their hearts... cannot bear to 
suffer them nine years... and by simply adding an ell to their dress, and cutting I 
know not how many hairs from the top of their head, by means of certain words 
they turn them into birds”—i.e., they tonsure them and make them monks. The 
boy accepted his fate because he was inclined to study, and probably, like 
Erasmus, he was drawn to the books in the monastic library. He found there two 
or three other monks who wished to study Greek, and who were excited by the 
vast ancient world that scholarship was revealing. Francois made such progress 
that he received a letter of praise from Budé himself. Matters seemed to be going 
well, and in 1520 the future doubter was ordained a priest. But some older 
monks scented heresy in philology; they accused the young Hellenists of buying 
books with the fees they received for preaching, instead of handing the money 
over to the common treasury. Rabelais and another monk were put in solitary 
confinement and were deprived of books, which were to them half of life. Budé, 
apprised of this contretemps, appealed to Francis I, who ordered the scholars 
reinstated in freedom and privileges. Some further intercession brought a papal 
rescript permitting Rabelais to change his monastic allegiance and residence; he 
left the Franciscans, and entered a Benedictine house at Maillezais (1524). There 
the bishop, Geoffroy d’Estissac, took such a fancy to him that he arranged with 
the abbot that Rabelais should be allowed to go wherever he wished for his 
studies. Rabelais went, and forgot to return. 

After sampling several universities he entered the School of Medicine at 
Montpellier (1530). He must have had some prior instruction, for he received the 
degree of bachelor of medicine in 1531. For reasons unknown he did not proceed 
to earn the doctorate, but resumed his wandering until, in 1532, he settled down 
in Lyons. Like Servetus, he combined the practice of medicine with scholarly 
pursuits. He served as editorial aide to the printer Sebastian Gryphius, edited 
several Greek texts, translated the Aphorisms of Hippocrates into Latin, and was 
willingly caught in the humanistic stream then in full flow at Lyons. On 
November 30, 1532, he dispatched a copy of Josephus to Erasmus with a letter 
of adulation strange in a man of thirty-seven, but savoring of that enthusiastic 
age: 


George d’Armagnac .... recently sent me Flavius Josephus’ 
History.... and asked me... to send it to you.... I have eagerly seized this 


opportunity, O humanest of fathers, to prove to you by grateful 
homage my profound respect for you and my filial piety. My father, 
did I say? I should call you mother did your indulgence allow it. All 
that we know of mothers, who nourish the fruit of their wombs before 
seeing it, before knowing even what it will be, who protect it, who 
shelter it against the inclemency of the air—that you have done for me, 
for me whose face was not known to you, and whose obscure name 
could not impress you. You have brought me up, you have fed me at 
the chaste breasts of your divine knowledge; all that I am, all that I am 
worth, I owe to you alone. If I did not publish it aloud I should be the 
most ungrateful of men. Salutations once more, beloved father, honor 
of your country, support of letters, unconquerable champion of truth.24 


In that same November 1532 we find Rabelais a physician in the Hotel-Dieu, 
or city hospital, of Lyons, with a salary of forty livres ($1,000?) a year. But we 
must not think of him as a typical scholar or physician. It is true that his learning 
was varied and immense. Like Shakespeare, he seems to have had professional 
knowledge in a dozen fields—law, medicine, literature, theology, cookery, 
history, botany, astronomy, mythology. He refers to a hundred classic legends, 
quotes half a hundred classic authors; sometimes he parades his erudition 
amateurishly. He was so busy living that he had no time to achieve meticulous 
accuracy in his scholarship; the editions that he prepared were not models of 
careful detail. It was not in his character to be a dedicated humanist like Erasmus 
or Budé; he loved life more than books. He is pictured for us as a man of 
distinguished presence, tall and handsome, a well of learning, a light and fire of 
conversation.2° He was not a toper, as an old tradition wrongly inferred from his 
salutes to drinkers and his paeans to wine; on the contrary, except for one little 
bastard26—who lived so briefly as to be only a venial sin—he led a reasonably 
decent life, and was honored by the finest spirits of his time, including several 
dignitaries of the Church. At the same time he had in him many qualities of the 
French peasant. He relished the bluff and hearty types that he met in the fields 
and streets; he enjoyed their jokes and laughter, their tall tales and boastful 
ribaldry; and unwittingly he made Erasmus’ fame pale before his own because 
he collected and connected these stories, improved and expanded them, dignified 
them with classic lore, lifted them into constructive satire, and carefully included 
their obscenity. 

One story, then current in many rural areas, told of a kindly giant named 
Gargantua, his cavernous appetite, his feats of love and strength; here and there 
were hills and boulders which, said local traditions, had dropped from 


Gargantua’s basket as he passed. Such legends were still told, as late as 1860, in 
French hamlets that had never heard of Rabelais. An unknown writer, perhaps 
Rabelais himself as a tour de rire, jotted some of the fables down, and had them 
printed in Lyons as The Great and Inestimable Chronicles of the Great and 
Enormous Giant Gargantua (1532). The book sold so readily that Rabelais 
conceived the idea of writing a sequel to it about Gargantua’s son. So, at the 
Lyons fair of October 1532, there appeared, anonymously, the Horribles et 
espouvantables faictz et prouesses du trés renommé Pantagruel (The Horrible 
and Dreadful Deeds and Prowesses of the Most Renowned Pantagruel). This 
name had been used in some popular dramas, but Rabelais gave the character 
new content and depth. The Sorbonne and the monks condemned the book as 
obscene, and it sold well; Francis I enjoyed it, some of the clergy relished it. Not 
till fourteen years later did Rabelais admit his authorship; he feared to endanger, 
if not his life, his reputation as a scholar. 

He was still so wedded to scholarship that he neglected his duties at the 
hospital, and was dismissed. He might have had trouble buttering his bread had 
not Jean du Bellay, Bishop of Paris and co-founder of the College de France, 
taken Rabelais with him as physician on a mission to Italy (January 1534). 
Returning to Lyons in April, Rabelais published there in October La vie trés 
horrifique du grand Gargantua, pére de Pantagruel (The Very Horrible Life of 
the Great Gargantua, father of Pantagruel). This second volume, which was 
later to form Book One of the full work, contained such rollicking satires of the 
clergy that it won another Sorbonnian condemnation. Soon the two stories, 
published together, outsold every publication in France except the Bible and The 
Imitation of Christ. 27 Again, we are told, King Francis laughed and applauded. 

But on the night of October 17-18, 1534, the posting of insulting Protestant 
placards on Paris buildings and the King’s own doors changed him from a 
protector of humanists into a persecutor of heretics. Rabelais had again 
concealed his authorship, but it was widely suspected, and he had good reason to 
fear that the Sorbonne, carrying the King in its train, would demand the 
scandalous writer’s head. Again Jean du Bellay came to his rescue. Now a 
cardinal, the genial churchman snatched the endangered scholar-physician- 
pornographer out of his Lyons den and took him to Rome (1535). It was 
Rabelais’ luck to find there an enlightened pope. Paul III forgave him his neglect 
of his monastic and priestly duties, and gave him permission to practice 
medicine. As amende honorable Rabelais expunged from future editions of his 
now “double-backed” book the passages most offensive to orthodox taste; and 
when Etienne Dolet played a trick on him by publishing, without permission, an 
unexpurgated edition, he crossed him from the roster of his friends. Under the 


protection of the Cardinal he studied again at Montpellier, received the doctorate 
in medicine, lectured to large audiences there, and then returned to Lyons to 
resume his life as physician and scholar. In June 1537, Dolet described him as 
conducting an anatomy lesson by dissecting an executed criminal before an 
assemblage of students. 

Thereafter we know only snatches of his undulant career. He was in the suite 
of the King at the historic meeting of Francis I and Charles V in Aiguesmortes 
(July 1538). Two years later we find him at Turin as physician to Guillaume du 
Bellay, brother to the Cardinal, and now French ambassador to Savoy. About 
this time spies found in Rabelais’ correspondence some items that raised a flurry 
in Paris. He hurried to the capital, faced the matter out bravely, and was 
exonerated by the King (1541). Despite renewed condemnations of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel by the Sorbonne, Francis gave the harassed author a minor post 
in the government as maitre des requétes (commissioner of petitions), and 
official permission to publish Book Two of Pantagruel, which Rabelais 
gratefully dedicated to Marguerite of Navarre. The volume aroused such 
commotion among the theologians that Rabelais judged it discreet to take refuge 
in Metz, then part of the Empire. There he served for a year as physician in the 
city hospital (1546-47). In 1548 he thought it safe to return to Lyons, and in 
1549 to Paris. Finally his ecclesiastical protectors secured his appointment 
(1551) as parish priest of Meudon, just southwest of the capital, and the hunted, 
aging gadfly resumed his sacerdotal robes. Apparently he delegated the duties of 
his benefice to subordinates, and confined himself to using the income.28 So far 
as we know he was still curé of Meudon when, a bit anomalously, he published 
what is now Book Four of his work (1552). This was dedicated to Odet, Cardinal 
de Chatillon, presumably with permission; evidently there were then in France 
high churchmen of the learning and lenience of the Italian Renaissance cardinals. 
Nevertheless the book was denounced by the Sorbonne, and its sale was 
forbidden by the Parlement. Francis I and Marguerite were now dead, and 
Rabelais found no favor with the somber Henry II. He absented himself for a 
while from Paris, but soon returned. There, after a long illness, he died (April 9, 
1553). An old story tells how, when he was asked on his deathbed where he 
expected to go, he answered, Je vais chercher un grand peut-étre—“I go to seek 
a great perhaps.” 29 Alas, it is a legend. 


2. Gargantua 


The Prologue to Book One (originally Book Two) gives at once the taste and 
smell of the whole: 


Most noble and illustrious drinkers, and you thrice precious 
pockified blades (for to you and none else do I .dedicate my 
writings).... To have eyed the outside of Socrates and esteemed of him 
by his external appearance, you would not have given the peel of an 
onion for him.... You, my good disciples, and some other jolly fools of 
ease and leisure, reading the pleasant titles of some books of our 
invention... are too ready to judge that there is nothing in them but 
jests, mockeries, lascivious discourse, and recreative lies..... But. . in 
the perusal of this treatise you shall find... a doctrine of a more 
profound and abstract consideration... as well in what concerneth our 
religion, as matters of public state, and life economical.... A certain 
addle-headed coxcomb saith [ill] of my books, but a bren for him... 
Frolic now, my lads, cheer up your hearts, and joyfully read.... . Pull 
away, Supernaculum! 


This is Urquhart’s famed translation, which sometimes overdoes the original, but 
is here quite faithful to it, even with pithy words now no longer permitted in 
learned discourse. In these two paragraphs we have Rabelais’ spirit and aim: 
serious satire clothed in neck-saving buffoonery, and sometimes smeared with 
unfumigated smut. We proceed at our own risk, thankful that the printed word 
does not smell, and trusting to find some diamonds in the dunghill. 

Gargantua begins with a peerless genealogy Scriptural in form. The father of 
the giant was Grangousier, King of Utopia; the mother was Gargamelle. She 
bore him for eleven months, and when her pains began their friends gathered for 
a merry bout of wine, alleging that nature abhors a vacuum. “On with a sheep’s 
courage!” the proud father tells his wife painlessly; “dispatch this boy, and we 
will speedily fall to work... making another.” For a moment she wishes him the 
fate of Abélard; he proposes to accomplish this forthwith, but she changes her 
mind. The unborn Gargantua, finding the usual outlet of maternity blocked by an 
untimely astringent, “entered the vena cava” of Gargamelle, climbed through her 
diaphragm and neck, and “issued forth by the left ear.” As soon as he was born 
he cried out, so loudly that two counties heard him, A boire! a boire! a boire! 
— “Drink! drink! drink!” 17,913 cans of milk were set aside for his nourishment, 
but he early showed a preference for wine. 

When it came time to educate the young giant, and make him fit to succeed to 
the throne, he received as tutor Maitre Jobelin, who made a dolt of him by 


stuffing his memory with dead facts and befuddling his reason with Scholastic 
argument. Driven to a desperate expedient, Gargantua turned the boy over to the 
humanist Ponocrates. Teacher and pupil went off to Paris to get the latest 
education. Gargantua rode on a tremendous mare, whose swishing tail cut down 
vast forests as she proceeded; hence part of France is a plain. Arrived in Paris, 
Gargantua alighted on a tower of Notre Dame; he took a fancy to the bells, and 
purloined them to hang them about his horse’s neck. Ponocrates began the re- 
education of the spoiled giant by giving him an enormous purgative to cleanse 
the bowels and the brain, which are near allied. So purified, Gargantua became 
enamored of education; he began zealously to train at once his body, his mind, 
and his character; he studied the Bible, the classics, and the arts; he learned to 
play the lute and the virginal and to enjoy music; he ran, jumped, wrestled, 
climbed, and swam; he practiced riding, jousting, and the skills needed in war; 
he hunted to develop his courage; and to develop his lungs he shouted so that all 
Paris heard him. He visited metalworkers, stonecutters, goldsmiths, alchemists, 
weavers, watchmakers, printers, dyers, and “giving them somewhat to drink,” 
studied their crafts; he took part every day in some useful physical work; and 
sometimes he went to a lecture, or a trial, or to “the sermons of evangelical 
preachers” (a Protestant touch). 

Amid all this education Gargantua was suddenly called back to his father’s 
realm, for another king, Picrochole, had declared war on Grangousier. Why? 
Rabelais steals a story from Plutarch’s Life of Pyrrhus, and tells how 
Picrochole’s generals boasted of the lands they would conquer under his 
leadership: France, Spain, Portugal, Algeria, Italy, Sicily, Crete, Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Greece, Jerusalem.... . Picrochole rejoices and swells. But an old philosopher 
asks him: “What shall be the end of so many labors and crosses?” “When we 
return,” answers Picrochole, “we shall sit down, rest, and be merry.” “But,” 
suggests the philosopher, “if by chance you should never come back, for the 
voyage is long and dangerous, were it not better for us to take our rest now?” 
“Enough,” cried Picrochole; “go forward; I fear nothing.... He that loves me, 
follow me” (I, xxxiii). Gargantua’s horse almost wins the war against Picrochole 
by drowning thousands of the enemy with one simple easement. 

But the real hero of the war was Friar John, a monk who loved fighting more 
than praying, and who let his philosophical curiosity venture into the most 
dangerous alleys. “What is the reason,” he asks, “that the thighs of a 
gentlewoman are always fresh and cool?”—and though he finds nothing about 
this engaging problem in Aristotle or Plutarch, he himself gives answers rich in 
femoral erudition. All the King’s men like him, feed and wine him to his 
paunch’s content; they invite him to take off his monastic robe to allow more 


eating, but he fears that without it he will not have so good an appetite. All the 
faults that the Protestant reformers alleged against the monks are satirized 
through this jolly member of their tribe: their idleness, gluttony, guzzling, 
prayer-mumbling, and hostility to all but a narrowing range of study and ideas. 
“In our abbey,” says Friar John, “we never study, for fear of the mumps” (I, 
XXXIX). 

Gargantua proposed to reward the Friar’s good fighting by making him abbot 
of an existing monastery, but John begged instead to be given the means of 
establishing a new abbey, with rules “contrary to all others.” First, there should 
be no encompassing walls; inmates are to be free to leave at their pleasure. 
Second, there is to be no exclusion of women; however, only such women shall 
enter as are “fair, well-featured, of a sweet disposition,” and between the ages of 
ten and fifteen. Third, only men between twelve and eighteen will be accepted, 
and they must be comely, and of good birth and manners; no sots or bigots may 
apply, no beggars, lawyers, judges, scribes, usurers, gold-graspers, or “sniveling 
hypocrites.” Fourth, no vows of chastity, poverty, or obedience; the members 
may marry, enjoy wealth, and in all matters be free. The abbey is to be called 
Theleme, or What You Will, and its sole rule will be Fais ce que vous vouldras 
—“Do what you wish.” For “men that are free, wellborn, well-bred, and 
conversant in honest companies, have naturally an instinct and spur that 
prompteth them to virtuous actions and withdraws them from vice; and this 
instinct is called Honor” (I, lvii). Gargantua provided the funds for this 
aristocratic anarchism, and the abbey rose according to specifications which 
Rabelais gave in such detail that architects have made drawings of it. He 
provided for it a library, a theater, a swimming pool, a tennis court, a football 
field, a chapel, a garden, a hunting park, orchards, stables, and 9,332 rooms. It 
was an American hotel in vacation land. Rabelais forgot to provide a kitchen, or 
to explain who would do the menial work in this paradise. 


3. Pantagruel 


After Gargantua had succeeded his father as king he took his turn at 
procreation and pedagogy. At the age of “four hundred fourscore forty and four 
years” he begot Pantagruel on Badebec, who died in giving birth; whereat 
Gargantua “wept like a cow” for his wife, and “laughed like a calf” over his 
robust son. Pantagruel grew up to Brobdingnagian proportions. In one of his 
meals he inadvertently swallowed a man, who had to be excavated by a mining 


operation in the young giant’s digestive tract. When Pantagruel went to Paris for 
his higher schooling Gargantua sent him a letter redolent of the Renaissance: 


MOST DEAR SON: 

... Although my deceased father, of happy memory, Grangousier, 
had bent his best endeavors to make me profit in all perfection and 
political knowledge, and that my labor and study was fully 
correspondent to, yea, went beyond his desire; nevertheless, as thou 
may’st well understand, the time then was not so proper and fit for 
learning as it is at present... for that time was darksome, obscured with 
clouds of ignorance, and savoring a little of the infelicity and calamity 
of the Goths, who had, wherever they set footing, destroyed all good 
literature, which in my age hath by the divine goodness been restored 
unto its former light and dignity, and that with such amendment and 
increase of knowledge, that now hardly should I be admitted unto the 
first form of the little grammar-school boys..... 

Now the minds of men are qualified with all manner of discipline, 
and the old sciences revived which for many ages were extinct; now 
the learned languages are to their pristine purity restored—viz., Greek 
(without which a man may be ashamed to account himself a scholar), 
Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldean, and Latin. Printing likewise is now in use, 
so elegant, and so correct, that better cannot be imagined..... 

I intend... that thou learn the languages perfectly.... Let there be no 
history which thou shalt not have ready in thy memory.... Of the liberal 
arts of geometry, arithmetic, and music, I gave thee some taste when 
thou wert yet little... proceed further in them... As for astronomy, study 
all the rules thereof; let pass nevertheless .... astrology... as being 
nothing else but plain cheats and vanities. As for the civil law, of that I 
would have thee to know the texts by heart, and then to confer them 
with philosophy ... 

The works of nature I would have thee study exactly.... Fail not 
most carefully to peruse the books of the Greek, Arabian, and Latin 
physicians, not despising the talmudists and cabalists; and by frequent 
anatomies get thee the perfect knowledge of the microcosm, which is 
man. And at some hours of the day apply thy mind to the study of the 
Holy Scriptures: first in Greek the New Testament.... then the Old 
Testament in Hebrew... 

But because, as the wise man Solomon saith, wisdom entereth not 
into a malicious mind, and science without conscience is but the ruin 


of the soul; it behooveth thee to serve, to love, to fear God. ., . Be 
serviceable to all thy neighbors, and love them as thyself; reverence 
thy preceptors; shun the conversation of those whom thou desirest not 
to resemble, and receive not in vain the graces which God hath 
bestowed upon thee. And when thou shalt see that thou hast attained to 
all the knowledge that is to be acquired in that part, return unto me, 
that 1 may see thee, and give thee my blessing before I die.... 


Thy father, 
GARGANTUA20 


Pantagruel studied zealously, learned many languages, and might have 
become a bookworm had he not met Panurge. Here again, even more than in 
Friar John, the subordinate character stands out more clearly than his master, as 
Sancho Panza sometimes outshines the Don. Rabelais does not find full scope 
for his irreverent humor and riotous vocabulary in Gargantua or Pantagruel; he 
needs this quarter-scoundrel, quarter-lawyer, quarter-Villon, quarter-philosopher 
as a vehicle for his satire. He describes Panurge (which means “Ready to do 
anything”) as lean like a starving cat, walking gingerly “as if he trod on eggs”; a 
gallant fellow, but a little lecherous, and “subject to a kind of disease... called 
lack of money”; a pickpocket, a “lewd rogue, a cozener, a drinker... and very 
dissolute fellow,” but “otherwise the best and most virtuous man in the world” 
(II, xiv, xvi). Into Panurge’s mouth Rabelais puts his most ribald sallies. Panurge 
particularly resented the habit which the ladies of Paris adopted, of buttoning 
their blouses up the back; he sued the women in court, and might have lost, but 
he threatened to start a similar custom with male culottes, whereupon the court 
decreed that women must leave a modest but passable opening in front (II, xvii). 
Angered by a woman who scorned him, Panurge sprayed her skirts, while she 
knelt in prayer at church, with the effluvia of an itching pet; when the lady 
emerged, all the 600,014 male dogs of Paris pursued her with unanimous and 
indefatigable devotion (II, xxi-xxii). Pantagruel, himself a very mannerly prince, 
takes to this rascal as a relief from philosophy, and invites him on every 
expedition. 

As the story rollicks on into Book Three, Panurge debates with himself and 
others whether he should marry. He lists the arguments pro and con through a 
hundred pages, some sparkling, many wearisome; but in those pages we meet the 
man who married a dumb wife, and the renowned jurist Bridlegoose, who arrives 
at his soundest judgments by throwing dice. The Prologue to Book Four catches 
a cue from Lucian and describes a “consistory of gods” in heaven, with Jupiter 


complaining about the unearthly chaos reigning on the earth, the thirty wars 
going on at once, the mutual hatreds of the peoples, the divisions of theologies, 
the syllogisms of the philosophers. “What shall we do with this Ramus and 
Galland... who together are setting all Paris by the ears?” Priapus counsels him 
to turn these two Pierres into stones (pierres); here Rabelais steals a pun from 
Scripture. 

Returning to earth, he records in Books Four and Five! the long Gulliverian 
voyages of Pantagruel, Panurge, Friar John, and a royal Utopian fleet to find the 
Temple of the Holy Bottle, and to ask whether Panurge should marry. After a 
score of adventures, satirizing Lenten fasts, Protestant pope-haters, bigot pope- 
olators, monks, dealers in fake antiques, lawyers (“furred cats”), Scholastic 
philosophers, and historians, the expedition reaches the Temple. Over the portal 
is a Greek inscription to the effect that “in wine there is truth.” In a near-by 
fountain is a half-submerged bottle, from which a voice emerges, gurgling, 
TRINC; and the priestess Bacbuc explains that wine is the best philosophy, and 
that “not laughing but drinking .... cool, delicious wine... is the distinguishing 
character of man.” Panurge is happy to have the oracle confirm what he has 
known all the time. He resolves to eat, drink, and be married, and to take the 
consequences manfully. He sings an obscene hymeneal chant, and Bacbuc 
dismisses the party with a blessing: “May that intellectual sphere whose center is 
everywhere, and its circumference nowhere, whom we call Gop, keep you in His 
Almighty protection” (V, xlii). So, with a typical blend of lubricity and 
philosophy, the great romance comes to an end. 


4. The King’s Jester 


What sense is there behind this nonsense, and is there any wisdom in this 
demijohn of Falernian-Priapean hilarity? “We country clowns,” Rabelais makes 
one of his asses say, “are somewhat gross, and apt to knock words out of joint” 
(V, vii). He loves words, has an endless supply of them, and invents a thousand 
more; he draws them, like Shakespeare, from every occupation and profession, 
every field of philosophy, theology, and law. He makes lists of adjectives, 
nouns, or verbs, as if for the pleasure of contemplating them (III, xxxviii); he 
multiplies synonyms in an ecstasy of redundancy; this pleonasm was already an 
old trick on the French stage.32 It is part of Rabelais’ boundless and 
uncontrollable humor, an overflow beside which even the humor of 
Aristophanes or Moliére is a modest trickle. His coarseness is another phase of 
this unmanageable flux. Perhaps some of it was a reaction against monastic 


asceticism, some of it the anatomical indifference of a physician, some of it a 
bold defiance of pedantic precision; much of it was in the manner of the age. 
Undoubtedly Rabelais carries it to excess; after a dozen pages of urogenital, 
excretory, and gaseous details we weary and turn away. Another generation of 
classic influence would be needed to tame such volcanic exuberance into 
disciplined form. 

We forgive these faults because Rabelais’ style runs away with us, as with 
him. It is an unpretentious, unliterary style, natural, easy, flowing, just the 
medium for telling a long story. The secret of his verve is imagination plus 
energy plus clarity; he sees a thousand things unobserved by most of us, notes 
innumerable quirks of dress and conduct and speech, unites them fantastically, 
and sets the mixtures chasing one another over the sportive page. 

He borrows right and left, as the custom was, and with Shakespeare’s excuse, 
that he betters everything that he steals. He helps himself to hundreds of 
proverbial snatches from Erasmus’ Adagia,°3 and follows many a lead from The 
Praise of Folly or the Colloquies. He assimilates half a hundred items from 
Plutarch, years before Amyot’s translation opened that treasury of greatness to 
any literate thief. He appropriates Lucian’s “heavenly discourse,” and Folengo’s 
tale of the self-drowned sheep; he finds in the comedies of his time the story of 
the man who regretted that he had cured his wife’s speechlessness; and he uses a 
hundred suggestions from the fabliaux and interludes that had rolled down from 
medieval France. In describing the voyages of Pantagruel he leans on the 
narratives that were being issued by the explorers of the New World and the Far 
East. Yet, with all this borrowing, there is no author more original; and only in 
Shakespeare and Cervantes do we find imaginative creations so lusty with life as 
Friar John and Panurge. Rabelais himself, however, is the main creation of the 
book, a composite of Pantagruel, Friar John, Panurge, Erasmus, Vesalius, and 
Jonathan Swift, babbling, bubbling, smashing idols, loving life. 

Because he loved life he flayed those who made it less lovable. Perhaps he 
was a bit too hard on the monks who had been unable to share his humanistic 
devotions. He must have been clawed by a lawyer or two, for he tears their fur 
revengefully. Mark my words, he warns his readers, “if you live but six 
Olympiads and the age of two dogs more, you’ll see these law-cats lords of all 
Europe.” But he lays his whip also upon judges, Scholastics, theologians, 
historians, travelers, indulgence peddlers, and women. There is hardly a good 
word for women in all the book; this is Rabelais’ blindest spot, perhaps the price 
he paid, as monk and priest and bachelor, for never earning tenderness. 

Partisans have debated whether he was a Catholic, a Protestant, a freethinker, 
or an atheist. Calvin thought him an atheist; and “my own belief,” concluded his 


lover Anatole France, “is that he believed nothing.”24 At times he wrote like the 
most irreverent cynic, as in the language of the sheep drover about the best way 
to fertilize a field (IV, vii). He ridiculed fasting, indulgences, inquisitors, 
decretals, and enjoyed explaining the anatomical requisites for becoming a pope 
(IV, xlviii). He had evidently no belief in hell (II, xxx). He echoed the Protestant 
arguments that the papacy was draining the nations of their gold (IV, liii), and 
that the cardinals of Rome lived lives of gluttony and hypocrisy (IV, lviii-lx). He 
sympathized with the French heretics; Pantagruel, he says, did not stay long in 
Toulouse, because there they “burn their regents alive, like red herrings”— 
referring to the execution of an heretical professor of law (II, v). But his 
Protestant sympathies seem to have been limited to those who were humanists. 
He followed Erasmus admiringly, but only mildly favored Luther, and he turned 
with distaste from the dogmatism and puritanism of Calvin. He was tolerant of 
everything but intolerance. Like nearly all the humanists, when driven to choose, 
he preferred Catholicism with its legends, intolerance, and art to Protestantism 
with its predestination, intolerance, and purity. He repeatedly affirmed his faith 
in the fundamentals of Christianity, but this may have been the prudence of a 
man who, in defense of his opinions, was willing to go to the stake exclusively. 
He loved his definition of God so well that he (or his continuator) repeated it 
(III, xiii; V, xlvii). He apparently accepted the immortality of the soul (II, viii; 
IV, xxvii), but in general he preferred scatology to eschatology. Farel called him 
a renegade for accepting the pastorate of Meudon,°° but this was understood, by 
donor and recipient, as merely a way of eating. 

His real faith was in Nature, and here, perhaps, he was as trustful and 
credulous as his orthodox neighbors. He believed that ultimately the forces of 
Nature work for good, and he underestimated her neutrality as between men and 
fleas. Like Rousseau, and against Luther and Calvin, he believed in the natural 
goodness of man; or, like other humanists, he was confident that a good 
education and a good environment would make men good. Like Montaigne, he 
counseled men to follow Nature, and possibly he looked with impish unconcern 
on what would then happen to society and civilization. In describing the Abbey 
of Theleme he seemed to be preaching philosophical anarchism, but it was not 
so; he would admit to it only those whose good breeding, education, and sense of 
honor would fit them for the trials of freedom. 

His final philosophy was “Pantagruelism.” This must not be confused with 
the useful weed Pantagruelion, which is merely hemp, and whose final virtue is 
that it can make appropriate neckties for criminals. Pantagruelism is living like 
Pantagruel—in a genial and tolerant fellowship with Nature and men, in grateful 
enjoyment of all the good things of life, and in cheerful acceptance of our 


inescapable vicissitudes and termination. Once Rabelais defined Pantagruelism 
as une certaine gaieté d’esprit confite de mépris des choses fortuites—‘“a certain 
gaiety of spirit preserved in contempt of the accidents of life” (IV, Prologue). It 
combined Zeno the Stoic, Diogenes the Cynic, and Epicurus: to bear all natural 
events with equanimity, to view without offense all natural impulses and 
operations, and to enjoy every sane pleasure without puritanic inhibitions or 
theological remorse. Pantagruel “took all things in good part, and interpreted 
every action in the best sense; he neither vexed nor disquieted himself .... since 
all the goods that the earth contains... are not of so much worth as that we should 
for them disturb or disorder our emotions, trouble or perplex our senses or 
spirits” (III, ii), We must not exaggerate the epicurean element in this 
philosophy; Rabelais’ litanies to wine were more verbal than alcoholic; they do 
not quite comport with a contemporary’s description of him as a man of “serene, 
gracious, and open countenance”;°6 the wine he celebrated was the wine of life. 
And this pretended Lord of Dipsophily put into the mouth of Gargantua a 
sentence that in ten words phrases the challenge of our own time: “Science 
without conscience is but the ruin of the soul” (II, viii). 

France has treasured Rabelais more than any other of her giants of the pen 
except Montaigne, Moliére, and Voltaire. In his own century Etienne Pasquier 
called him the greatest writer of the age. In the seventeenth century, as manners 
stiffened under lace and perukes, and classic form became literally de rigueur, 
he lost some standing in the nation’s memory; but even then Moliére, Racine, 
and La Fontaine were confessedly influenced by him; Fontenelle, La Bruyere, 
and Mme. de Sévigné loved him, and Pascal appropriated his definition of God. 
Voltaire began by despising his coarseness, and ended by becoming his devotee. 
As the French language changed, Rabelais became almost unintelligible to 
French readers in the nineteenth century; and perhaps he is now more popular in 
the English-speaking world than in France. For in 1653 and 1693 Sir Thomas 
Urquhart published a translation of Books One and Three into virile English as 
exuberant as the original; Peter de Motteux completed the version in 1708; and 
by the work of these men Gargantua and Pantagruel became an English classic. 
Swift stole from it as if by right of clergy, and Sterne must have found in it some 
leaven for his wit. It is among the books that belong to the literature not of a 
country but of the world. 


VI. RONSARD AND THE PLEIADE 


Meanwhile a veritable flood of poetry was pouring over France. We know 
some 200 French poets in the reigns of Francis and his sons; and these were no 
vapid mourners in an unheeding wilderness; they were warriors in a literary 
battle—form vs. content, Ronsard vs. Rabelais—that determined the character of 
French literature till the Revolution, 

A complex ecstasy inspired them. They longed to rival the Greeks and 
Romans in purity of style and perfection of form, and the Italian sonneteers in 
grace of speech and imagery; nevertheless they were resolved to write not in 
Latin, like the scholars who were instructing and exciting them, but in their 
native French; and at the same time they proposed to mellow and refine that still 
rough tongue by teaching it words, phrases, constructions, and ideas judiciously 
pilfered from the classics. The episodic formlessness of Rabelais’ romance made 
it, in their eyes, a crude vessel of clay hastily tured by hand, unpainted and 
unglazed. They would add to his earthly vitality the discipline of form carefully 
designed, and of feeling rationally controlled. 

The classical crusade began in the Lyons of Rabelais himself. Maurice Séve 
spent part of his life locating, as he thought, the tomb of Petrarch’s Laura, then 
composed 446 stanzas to his own desired Délie; and in the melancholy delicacy 
of his verse he cleared a path for Ronsard. His ablest competitor in Lyons was a 
woman, Louise Labé, who, in full armor, fought like another Joan at Perpignan, 
and then cooled into marriage with a rope-maker who winked in kindly Gallic 
fashion at her subsidiary amours. She read Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spanish, 
played the lute alluringly, kept a salon for her rivals and her lovers, and wrote 
some of the earliest and finest sonnets in the French language. We might judge 
her fame from her funeral (1566), which, said a chronicler, “was a triumph. She 
was Carried through the city with her face uncovered, and her head crowned with 
a floral wreath. Death could do nothing to disfigure her, and the people of Lyons 
covered her grave with flowers and tears.”3” Through these Lyonese poets the 
Petrarchan style and mood passed up to Paris, and entered the Pléiade. 

The very word was a classic echo, for in the Alexandria of the third century 
before Christ a galaxy of seven poets had likewise been named from the 
constellation that commemorated the seven mythological daughters of Atlas and 
Pleione. Ronsard, brightest star in the French Pléiade, rarely used that term, and 
his models were Anacreon and Horace rather than Alexandrian Theocritus or 
Callimachus. It was in 1548, at an inn in Touraine, that he met Joachim du 
Bellay, and conspired with him to make French poetry classical. They won to 
their enterprise four other young poets—Antoine de Baif, Remi Belleau, Etienne 
Jodelle, and Ponthus de Thyard; and they were joined also by the scholar Jean 
Dorat, whose lectures on Greek literature at the Collége de France and the 


Collége de Coqueret fired them with enthusiasm for the lyric singers of ancient 
Greece. They called themselves La Brigade, and vowed to rescue the French 
muse from the coarse hands of Jean de Meung and Rabelais, and the loose 
measures of Villon and Marot. They turned their noses from the riotous language 
and privy wisdom of Gargantua and Pantagruel; they found no classic restraint 
in those jumbled verbs and adjectives, those coprophilic ecstasies, no feeling for 
beauty of form in woman, nature, or art. A hostile critic, seeing them seven, 
dubbed them La Pléiade. Their victory turned the word into a flag of fame. 

In 1549 Du Bellay proclaimed the linguistic program of the Brigade in a 
Défense et illustration de la langue francoyse. By défense he meant that the 
French language could be enabled to express all that the classic tongues had 
uttered; by illustration he meant that French could take on new luster, could 
brighten and polish itself, by putting aside the rough speech of prevalent French 
prose, and the ballad, roundel, virelay forms of French poesy, and purify and 
enrich itself by importing classical terms and studying classical forms, as in 
Anacreon, Theocritus, Virgil, Horace, and Petrarch. For to the Pléiade Petrarch 
was already a classic, and the sonnet was the most perfect of all literary forms. 

Pierre de Ronsard realized in his verse the ideals that Du Bellay voiced in 
splendid prose. He came of a recently ennobled family; his father was maitre 
d’hdtel to Francis I, and for some time Pierre lived at the brilliant court. He was 
successively page to the Dauphin Francis, then to the Madeleine who married 
James V of Scotland, then écuyer or squire to the future Henry II. He looked 
forward to military exploits, but at sixteen he began to grow deaf. He sheathed 
his sword and brandished a pen. He fell in with Virgil by accident, and saw in 
him a perfection of form and speech as yet unknown in France. Dorat led him on 
from Latin to Greek, and taught him to read Anacreon, Aeschylus, Pindar, 
Aristophanes. “O Master!” cried the youth, “why have you hidden these riches 
from me so long?” 38 At twenty-four he met Du Bellay. Thereafter he divided his 
time devotedly among song, woman, and wine. 

His Odes (1550) completed the lyric revolt. They frankly imitated Horace, but 
they introduced the ode into French poetry, and stood on their own feet in purity 
of language, elegance of phrase, precision of form. Two years later, in the 183 
sonnets of his Amours, he took Petrarch as his model, and achieved a grace and 
refinement never surpassed in French poetry. He wrote to be sung, and many of 
his poems were put to music during his lifetime, some by famous composers like 
Jannequin and Goudimel. He offered to the women he courted the old invitation 
to make play while beauty shines, but even on that ancient theme he struck an 
original note, as when he warned one prudent lass that she would someday regret 
having lost the opportunity of being seduced by so renowned a bard: 


Quand vous serez bien vieille, au soir, a la chandelle, 
Assise aupres du feu, devisant et filant, 

Direz chantant mes vers, en vous émerveillant: 
Ronsard me célébrait du temps que j’étais belle. 
Lors vous n’aurez servante oyant telle nouvelle, 
Desia sous le labeur a demi soummeilant, 

Qui au bruit de son nom ne s’aille reveillant, 
Bénissant votre nom de louange immortelle. 

Je serai sous la terre et, fant6me sans os, 

Par les ombres myrteux je prendrai mon repos; 
Vous serez au foyer une vieille accroupie, 
Regrettant mon amour et votre fier dédain. 
Vivez, sim’en croyez, n’attendez a demain; 
Cueillez dés aujourd’hui les roses de la viel! 


The exaltation of style suited well the court of Catherine de Médicis, who had 
brought to France an Italian retinue bearing Petrarch in their books. The new 
poet—hard of hearing but proud of carriage, with martial figure, golden hair and 
beard, and the face of Praxiteles’ Hermes—became a favorite of Catherine, 
Henry II, Mary Stuart, even of Elizabeth of England, who, as his seventeenth 
cousin, sent him a diamond ring. The Greco-Roman mythology of the Pléiade 
was welcomed; when the poets talked of Olympus the court acknowledged the 
compliment;29 Henry became Jupiter, Catherine Juno, Diane Diana; and the 
sculpture of Goujon confirmed the comparison. 

When Henry died, Charles IX continued to befriend Ronsard, not quite to 
good result, for the young monarch wanted an epic about France to match the 
Aeneid. “I can give death,” wrote the royal simpleton, “but you can give 
immortality.” 40 Ronsard began a Franciade, but found his muse too short of 
breath for so long a run; soon he gave up the pretense, and returned to lyrics and 
love. He passed peacefully into old age, protected from the noise of the world, 
safely conservative in politics and religion, revered by younger minstrels, and 
respected by all but death. It came in 1585. He was buried at Tours, but Paris 
gave him an Olympian funeral, in which all the notables of the capital marched 
to hear a bishop intone an oraison funebre. 

The poets who called him prince produced many volumes of verse, delicate 
but dead. Most of them, like the master, were pagans who at their ease professed 
Catholic orthodoxy, and scorned the moralistic Huguenots. However poor these 
poets might be in pocket, they were aristocrats in pride, sometimes in blood, and 
they wrote for a circle that had the leisure to relish form. Rabelais returned their 


hostility by ridiculing their pedantry, their servile imitation of Greek and Roman 
meters, phrases, and epithets, their thin echoes of ancient themes and Petrarchan 
conceits and laments. In that conflict between naturalism and classicism the fate 
of French literature was decided. The poets and tragic dramatists of France 
would choose the straight and narrow path of perfect structure and chiseled 
grace; the prose writers would aim to please by force of substance alone. Hence 
French poetry before the Revolution is untranslatable; the vase of form cannot be 
shattered and then be refashioned in an alien mold. In nineteenth-century France 
the two streams met, the half-truths merged, content married form, and French 
prose became supreme. 


VI. WYATT AND SURREY 


Not as a flood, but as a river flowing through many outlets to the sea, the 
influence of Italy passed through France and reached England. The scholarship 
of one generation inspired the literature of the next; the divine revelation of 
ancient Greece and Rome became the Bible of the Renaissance. In 1486 the 
plays of Plautus were staged in Italy, and soon thereafter at the rival courts of 
Francis I and Henry VIII. In 1508 Bibbiena’s Calandra began the vernacular 
classic comedy in Italy; in 1552 Jodelle’s Cléopatre captive began the 
vernacular classic tragedy in France; in 1553 Nicholas Udall produced the first 
English comedy in classical form. Ralph Roister Doister, said a critic, “smelt of 
Plautus”;41 it did; but it smelled of England too, and of that robust humor that 
Shakespeare would serve to the groundlings at the Elizabethan theaters. 

The Italian influence appeared brightest in the poetry of the Tudor reigns. The 
medieval style survived in such pretty ballads as The Not-browne Mayd (1521); 
but when the poets who basked in the sun of young Henry VIII took to verse 
their ideal and model were Petrarch and his Canzoniere. Just a year before 
Elizabeth’s accession, Richard Tottel, a London printer, published a Miscellany 
in which the poems of two distinguished courtiers revealed the triumph of 
Petrarch over Chaucer, of classic form over medieval exuberance. Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, as a diplomat in the service of the King, made many a trip to France and 
Italy, and brought back some Italians to help him civilize his friends. Like a 
good Renaissance cortigiano, he burned his fingers in love’s fire: he was, said 
tradition, one of Anne Boleyn’s early lovers, and he was briefly imprisoned 
when she was sent to the Tower.42 Meanwhile he translated Petrarch’s sonnets, 
and was the first to compress English verse into that compact form. 


When Wyatt died of a fever at thirty-nine (1542), another romantic figure at 
Henry’s court, Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, caught the lyre from his hands. 
Surrey chanted the beauties of spring, reproved reluctant lasses, and vowed 
eternal fidelity to each in turn. He took to nocturnal excesses in London, served a 
term in jail for challenging to a duel, was summoned to trial for eating meat in 
Lent, broke some windows with his playful crossbow, was again arrested, again 
released, and fought gallantly for England in France. Returning, he toyed too 
audibly with the idea of becoming king of England. He was condemned to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, but was let off with decapitation (1547). 

Poetry was an incidental ornament in this strenuous life. Surrey translated 
some books of the Aeneid, introduced blank verse into English literature, and 
gave the sonnet the form that Shakespeare was to use. Perhaps foreseeing that 
the paths of undue glory might lead to the block, he addressed to a Roman poet a 
wistful idyl of rustic routine and peace: 


Martial, the things that do attain 

The happy life be these, I find: 
The riches left, not got with pain; 

The fruitful ground, the quiet mind; 
The equal friend; no grudge, no strife; 

No change of rule nor governance; 
Without disease the healthful life; 

The household of continuance; 
The mean diet, no delicate fare; 

True wisdom joined with simpleness; 
The night dischargéd of all care, 

Where wine the wit may not oppress; 
The faithful wife, without debate; 

Such sleep as may beguile the night; 
Contented with thine own estate, 

Ne wish for death, ne fear his might. 


VIII. HANS SACHS 


The mind of Germany, in the century that followed Luther’s Theses, was lost 
in the hundred years’ debate that prepared the Thirty Years’ War. After 1530 the 
publication of ancient classics almost ceased; in general, fewer books were 
issued; they were replaced by a torrent of controversial pamphlets. Thomas 


Murner, a Franciscan monk with an acid pen, scourged everybody with a chain 
of booklets about rascals or dolts —Schmelmenzunft (Guild of Rogues), 
Narrenbeschworung (Muster of Fools)... all proliferated from Brant’s 
Narrenschiff.1 Many of the fools lashed by Murner were churchmen, and he 
was at first mistaken for a Lutheran; but then he celebrated Luther as “a savage 
bloodhound, a senseless, foolish, blasphemous renegade.” 43 Henry VIII sent 
him £100. 

Sebastian Franck was of finer metal. The Reformation found him a priest in 
Augsburg; he hailed it as a brave and needed revolt, and became a Lutheran 
minister (1525). Three years later he married Ottilie Beham, whose brothers 
were Anabaptists; he developed sympathy for this persecuted sect, condemned 
Lutheran intolerance, was expelled from Strasbourg, and made a living by 
boiling soap in Ulm. He ridiculed the determination of religious orthodoxy by 
the German dukes, noting that “if one prince dies and his successor brings in 
another creed, this at once becomes God’s Word.”44 “Mad zeal possesses all 
men today, that we should believe .... that God is ours alone, that there is no 
heaven, faith, spirit, Christ, but in our sect.” His own faith was a universalist 
theism that closed no doors. “My heart is alien to none. I have my brothers 
among the Turks, Papists, Jews, and all peoples.” 45 He aspired to “a free, 
unsectarian... Christianity, bound to no outer thing,” not even to the Bible.4® 
Shocked by sentiments so unbecoming to his century, Ulm banished him in its 
turn. He found work as a printer in Basel, and died there in honest penury 
(1542). 

German poetry and drama were now so immersed in theology that they 
ceased to be arts and became weapons of war. In this strife any jargon, 
coarseness, and obscenity were held legitimate; except for folk songs and 
hymns, poetry disappeared in a fusillade of poisoned rhymes. The lavishly 
staged religious dramas of the fifteenth century passed out of public taste, and 
were succeeded by popular farces lampooning Luther or the popes. 

Now and then a man rose above the fury to see life whole. If Hans Sachs had 
obeyed the magistrates of Nuremberg he would have remained a shoemaker; for 
when, without securing the civic imprimatur, he published a rhyming history of 
the Tower of Babel, they suppressed the book, assured him that poetry was 
obviously not his line, and bade him stick to his last.47 Yet Hans had some 
rights, for he had passed through the usual stages to become a Meistersinger, and 
the anomaly of his being a cobbler and a poet fades when we note that the guild 
of weavers and shoemakers to which he belonged regularly practiced choral 
song, and gave public concerts thrice a year. For this guild, and at any other 


opportunity, Sachs wrote songs and plays as assiduously as if he were mouthing 
nails. 

We must think of him not as a great poet, but as a sane and cheerful voice in a 
century of hate. His basic interest was in simple people, not in geniuses; his 
plays were almost always about such people; and even God, in these dramas, is a 
benevolent commoner, who talks like some parson of the neighborhood. While 
most writers peppered their pages with bitterness, vulgarity, or ribaldry, Hans 
portrayed and exalted the virtues of affection, duty, piety, marital fidelity, 
parental and filial love. His first published poems (1516) proposed “to promote 
the praise and glory of God,” and “to help his fellow creatures to a life of 
penitence”;48 and this religious spirit warmed his writings to the end. He turned 
half the Bible into rhyme, using Luther’s translation as a text. He saluted Luther 
as “the Nightingale of Wittenberg,” who would cleanse religion and restore 
morality. 


Awake! awake! the day is near, 

And in the woods a song I hear. 

It is the glorious nightingale; 

Her music rings on hill and dale. 

The night falls into Occident, 

The day springs up in Orient, 

The dawn comes and sets alight 

The gloomy clouds of parting night.49 


Now Sachs became the bard of the Reformation, satirizing the faults of 
Catholics with doggerel tenacity. He wrote plays about rascally monks, and 
traced the origin of their tribe to the Devil; he issued burlesques and farces 
which showed, for example, a priest seducing a girl or saying Mass while drunk; 
in 1558 he published a History in Rhyme of the Popess Joanna—a fable which 
most Protestant preachers accepted as history. But Hans satirized Lutherans too, 
denouncing their lives as scandalously contrary to their creed: “With your flesh- 
eating, your uproars, your abuse of priests, your quarreling, mocking, insulting, 
and all your other improper behavior, you Lutherans have brought the Gospel 
into great contempt.”59 He joined a hundred others in mourning the 
commercialism and immorality of the age. 

All in all, and discounting Wagner’s idealization, Hans Sachs may typify the 
bluff and crude but kindly German who, at least in the south, must have been in 
the majority. We picture him happy and melodious for forty years in his home 
and his poetry. When his first wife died (1560) he married, at sixty-eight, a 


pretty woman of twenty-seven, and survived even this trial. There is something 
to be said for an age and a city in which a cobbler could become a humanist, a 
poet, and a musician, acquire and use a large library, learn Greek literature and 
philosophy, write 6,000 poems, and live in reasonable health and happiness to 
die at the age of eighty-two. 


IX. THE IBERIAN MUSE: 1515-55 


This was a lively time in the literature of Portugal. The exciting stimulus of 
the explorations, the spreading wealth of expanding commerce, the influence of 
Italy, the humanists at Coimbra and Lisbon, the patronage of a cultivated court, 
joined in an efflorescence that would soon culminate in the Lusiads (1572) of 
Camoéns. A merrv battle raged between the Eschola Velha—Old School—of 
Gil Vicente, who cherished native themes and forms, and Os Quinhentistas— 
The Men of the Fifteenth (our Sixteenth) Century—who followed Sa de Miranda 
in enthusiasm for Italian and classic modes and styles. For thirty-four years 
(1502-36) Gil Vicente, “the Portuguese Shakespeare,” dominated the theater 
with his simple autos, or acts; the court smiled upon him, and expected him to 
celebrate every royal event with a play; and when the king was quarreling with 
the pope Gil was allowed to satirize the papacy with such freedom that Aleander, 
seeing one of Vicente’s plays in Brussels, “thought I was in mid-Saxony 
listening to Luther.”5! The fertile dramatist wrote sometimes in Spanish, 
sometimes in Portuguese, sometimes in both, with scraps of Italian and French, 
Church Latin and peasant slang, thrown in. Often the action of the piece was 
interrupted, as in Shakespeare, with lyrics that crept into the hearts of the people. 
Like Shakespeare, Gil was actor as well as playwright; he was stage manager as 
well, and directed the settings. For good measure he was one of the best 
goldsmiths of the age. 

In 1524 Francisco Sa de Miranda returned from a six years’ stay in Italy, and 
brought with him the classical fever of the Renaissance. Like Ronsard and the 
Pléiade in France, like Spenser and Sidney in England, he proposed to dignify 
the national literature by modeling its subjects, meters, and style on classical 
lines; like Joachim du Bellay, he included Petrarch among the classics, and 
introduced the sonnet to his countrymen; like Jodelle he wrote the first classical 
tragedy in his native tongue (1550); and he had already (1527) written the first 
Portuguese prose comedy in classic form. His friend Bernardim Ribeiro 
composed bucolic poetry in the style of Virgil, and lived a tragedy in the manner 


of Tasso: he made such a stir with his passion for a lady of the court that he was 
banished; he was forgiven and restored to royal favor, and died insane (1552). 

A school of colorful historians recorded the triumphs of the explorers. Caspar 
Correa went out to India, rose to be one of Albuquerque’s secretaries, denounced 
official corruption, and was murdered in Malacca in 1565. Amid this active life 
he wrote in eight volumes what he called “a brief summary” of the Portuguese 
conquest of India (Lendas da India), full of the color of that expansive era. 
Ferndo Lopes de Castanheda traveled for half a lifetime in the East, and labored 
for twenty years on his Historia do descobrimento e conquista da India pelos 
Portuguezes. Joao de Barros served in several administrative capacities at India 
House in Lisbon for forty years, and disgraced his predecessors by amassing no 
fortune. He had access to all the archives, and gathered them into a history which 
he called simply Asia, but which acquired the name of Decades because three of 
its four huge volumes covered periods of some ten years each. In order, 
accuracy, and clarity it bears comparison with any contemporary historical 
composition except the works of Machiavelli and Guicciardini. The proud nation 
would have rejected the exceptions, and gave Barros the title of “the Portuguese 
Livy.” 


The Castilian tongue had now become the literary language of Spain. 
Galician, Valencian, Catalonian, Andalusian dialects survived in the speech of 
the people, and Galician became Portuguese; but the use of Castilian as the 
language of state and Church under Ferdinand, Isabella, and Ximenes gave that 
dialect an insuperable prestige, and from their time to ours its masculine sonority 
has carried the literature of Spain. An infatuation with language appeared in 
some writers of this age. Antonio de Guevara set an example of linguistic 
conceits and rhetorical flourishes, and the translation of his Reloj de principes 
(Dial of Princes, 1529) by Lord Berners helped to mold the euphuism of John 
Lyly’s Euphues, and the silly wordplay of Shakespeare’s early comedies. 

Spanish literature sang of religion, love, and war. The passion for romances 
of chivalry reached such a height that in 1555 the Cortes recommended that they 
be prohibited by law; such a decree was actually issued in Spanish America; had 
it been enforced in Spain we might have missed Don Quixote. One of the 
romances spared by the curate in the purification of the Knight’s library was the 
Diana enamorata (1542) of Jorge de Montemayor; it imitated the Arcadia 
(1504) of the Spanish-Italian poet Sannazaro, and was itself imitated by Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Arcadia (1590). Montemayor’s prose-and-poetry romance was 
one of a thousand instances of Italian influence on Spanish literature; here again 
the conquered conquered the conquerors. Juan Boscan translated Castiglione’s 


Cortigiano into prose quite worthy of the original, and accepted the suggestion 
of the Venetian poet Navagero to popularize the sonnet form in Spain. 

His friend Garcilaso de la Vega almost at once brought the form to perfection 
in Castilian. Like so many Spanish writers of this period, he came of high 
lineage; his father was ambassador of Ferdinand and Isabella at Rome. Born at 
Toledo in 1503, Garcilaso was early dedicated to arms. In 1532 he distinguished 
himself in the repulse of the Turks from Vienna; in 1535 he was twice severely 
wounded in the siege of Tunis; a few months later he shared in Charles V’s futile 
campaign in Provence. At Fréjus he volunteered to lead an attack upon an 
obstructive castle; he was the first to mount the wall; he received a blow on the 
head from which he died a few days later, aged thirty-three. One of the thirty- 
seven sonnets which he bequeathed to his friend Boscan struck a note that has 
echoed in every war: 


And now larger than ever lies the curse 
On this our time; and all that went before 
Keeps altering its face from bad to worse; 
And each of us has felt the touch of war— 
War after war, and exile, dangers, fear— 
And each of us is weary to the core 
Of seeing his own blood along a spear 
And being alive because it missed its aim. 
Some folks have lost their goods and all their gear, 
And everything is gone, even the name 
Of house and home and wife and memory. 
And what’s the use of it? A little fame? 
The nation’s thanks? A place in history? 
One day they’ II write a book, and then we’|I see.52 


He could not see, but a thousand books commemorated him fondly. 
Historians recorded his death among the leading events of the time. His poems 
were printed in handy volumes which were carried in the pockets of Spanish 
soldiers into a dozen lands. Spanish lutenists put his lyrics to music as madrigals 
for the vihuela, and dramatists turned his eclogues into plays. 

The Spanish drama marked time, and could not know that it would soon rival 
the Elizabethan. One-act comedies, farcical satires, or episodes from popular 
romances were performed by strolling players in a public square or the corrale— 
yard—of an inn, sometimes at a princely seat or royal court. Lope de Rueda, 


who succeeded Gil Vicente as chief provider of autos for such troupes, made his 
fame—and gave us a word—with his bobos, clowns. 

Historians abounded. Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo was appointed 
historiographer of the New World by Charles V, and acquitted himself 
indifferently well with a voluminous and ill-ordered Historia general y natural 
de las Indias Occidentales (1535). During forty years of residence in Spanish 
America he grew rich from mining gold, and he resented the Brevisima relacion 
de la destruycion de las Indias (1539 f.), in which Bartolomé de las Casas 
exposed the merciless exploitation of native slave labor in the American mines. 
Las Casas sailed with Columbus in 1502, became Bishop of Chiapa in Mexico, 
and gave nearly all his life to the cause of the Indians. In Memorials addressed to 
the Spanish government he described the rapidity with which the natives were 
dying under the arduous conditions of work imposed upon them by the settlers. 
The Indians had been accustomed by their warm climate and simple diet to only 
casual labor; they had not mined gold, but had been content to derive it from the 
surface of the earth or the beds of shallow streams, and used it only as an 
omament. Las Casas calculated that the native population of the “Indies” had 
been reduced from 12,000,000 (doubtless too high a guess) to 14,000 in thirty- 
eight years.°3 Dominican and Jesuit missionaries joined with Las Casas in 
protesting against Indian slavery,°4 and Isabella repeatedly denounced it.°5 
Ferdinand and Ximenes prescribed semi-humane conditions for the conscription 
of Indian labor,5® but while these gentlemen were engrossed in European politics 
their instructions for the treatment of the natives were mostly ignored. 

A minor debate concerned the conquest of Mexico. Francisco Lopez de 
Gomara gave a very Cortesian account of that rape; Bernal Diaz del Castillo, in 
protest, composed (1568 f.) his Historia verdadera de la conquista de la Nueva 
Espana, which, while giving due praise to Cortes, condemned him for taking all 
the honors and profits of the conquest, leaving little for such brave soldiers as 
Bernal. It is a fascinating book, full of the lust of action, the joy of victory, and 
honest amazement at the wealth and splendor of Aztec Mexico. “When I beheld 
the scenes that were around me, I thought within myself that this was the garden 
of the world.” And then he adds, “All is destroyed.”97 

The most mature Spanish history and the most famous Spanish novel of this 
period have been attributed to the same man. Diego Hurtado de Mendoza was 
bom at Granada some eleven years after its conquest by Ferdinand; his father 
had won laurels in the siege, and had been made governor of the city after its 
fall. Educated at Salamanca, Bologna, and Padua, Mendoza acquired a wide 
culture in Latin, Greek, and Arabic, in philosophy and law; he collected classic 
texts with the zeal of a Renaissance prince; and when Suleiman the Magnificent 


bade him name his reward for certain good offices he had performed for the 
Porte, he asked only for some Greek manuscripts. He rose to high place in the 
diplomatic service of Charles V at Venice, Rome, and the Council of Trent. 
Rebuked by Paul III for conveying some harsh message from Charles to the 
Pope, he answered with all the pride of a Spanish grandee: “I am a cavalier, my 
father was one before me, and as such it is my duty to fulfill the commands of 
my royal master, without any fear of your Holiness, so long as I observe due 
reverence to the vicegerent of Christ. I am minister to the King of Spain .... safe, 
as his representative, even from your Holiness’s displeasure.”’58 

Recent research questions Mendoza’s authorship of the first picaresque novel 
in European literature—The Life and Adventures of Lazarillo de Tormes. 
Though not printed till 1553, it had probably been written many years before. 
That a scion of a family only less noble than the king’s should make a thief his 
hero would be startling; more so that a man originally intended for the 
priesthood should include in his story such sharp satires of the clergy that the 
Inquisition forbade any further printing of the book until it had been expurgated 
of all offense.°9 Lazarillo!Y is a waif who, as guide to a blind beggar, acquires 
the tricks of petty larceny, and rises to higher crimes as servant to a priest, a 
friar, a chaplain, a bailiff, a seller of indulgences. Even the worldly wise young 
thief is impressed with some of the marvels arranged by the indulgence peddler 
in promoting his wares. “I must confess that I, amongst many others, was 
deceived at the time, and thought my master a miracle of sanctity.” 6° This 
rollicking narrative set the gusto picaresco, or “style of the rogue,” in fiction; it 
evoked innumerable imitations, culminating in the most renowned of picaresque 
romances, the Gil Bias (1715-35) of Alain Lesage. 

Exiled from the court of Philip II for drawing his sword in an argument, 
Mendoza retired to Granada, composed incidental verses too free to be printed 
during his lifetime, and recounted the Moorish revolt of 1568—70 in an Historia 
de la guerra de Granada so impartial, so just to the Moors, that this too could 
not find a publisher, and saw print only in 1610, and then only in part. Mendoza 
took Sallust for his model, rivaled him, and stole a theme or two from Tacitus; 
but all in all, this was the first Spanish work that advanced beyond mere 
chronicle or propaganda to factual history interpreted with philosophical grasp 
and presented with literary art. Mendoza died in 1575, aged seventy-two. He was 
one of the most complete personalities of a time rich in complete men. 


Always, in these hurried pages, conscience runs a race with time, and warns 
the hurrying pen that, like the hasty traveler, it is but scratching surfaces. How 
many publishers, teachers, scholars, patrons, poets, romancers, and reckless 


rebels labored for half a century to produce the literature that here has been so 
narrowly confined, so many masterpieces unnamed, nations ignored, once 
immortal geniuses slighted with a line! It cannot be helped. The ink runs dry; 
and while it lasts it must be enough if from its scratches and splashes some hazy 
picture unfolds of men and women resting a while from theology and war, 
loving the forms of beauty as well as the mirages of truth and power, and 
building, carving, painting words until thought finds an art to clothe it, wisdom 
and music merge, and literature arises to let a nation speak, to let an age pour its 
spirit into a mold so fondly fashioned that time itself will cherish’ and carry it 
down tnrough a thousand catastrophes as an heirloom of the race. 


I. Book five was published in 1562, nine years after Rabelais’ death. Probably the first fifteen chapters were 
left by Rabelais;31 the remaining thirty-two are of doubtful authenticity. 


II. A prose translation seems better than an awkward forcing of rhymes and idioms into alien forms: “When 
you shall be very old, seated at evening beside the fire, chatting and sewing by candlelight, you will recite 
my poems, and marveling will say, ‘Ronsard blazoned my name when I was fair.’ Then no one of your 
helpers, though half lulled to sleep by the murmur of their looms, but, hearing these words, will rouse 
themselves at the sound of my name, blessing your fate to have such deathless praise. I shall be then 
beneath the earth, a phantom without bones; I shall be taking my repose beneath the shade of myrtle trees. 
You, an old woman bent before your hearth, will then regret my love and your proud disdain. Live now, 
believe me, wait not for tomorrow; gather the roses of life that bloom today!” 


III. Alexander Barclay made a similar adaptation of Brant in The Shyp of Folys (1509), adding some 
Scottish darts of his own. 


IV. “Little Lazarus,” referring to the beggar of that name in Luke 16; then “little beggar”; then a boy 
leading a blind beggar. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
Art in the Age of Holbein 
1517-64 


I. ART, THE REFORMATION, AND THE 
RENAISSANCE 


Aart had to suffer from the Reformation, if only because Protestantism believed 
in the Ten Commandments. Had not the Lord God said, “Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of anything that is in heaven above, 
or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth”? (Exodus 
20:4) How was representative art possible after that sweeping prohibition? The 
Jews had obeyed, and had passed by art. The Moslems had almost obeyed, had 
kept their art decorative, largely abstract, often representing things, rarely 
persons, never God. Protestantism, rediscovering the Old Testament, followed 
the Semitic line. Catholicism, whose Greco-Roman heritage had overshadowed 
its Judaic origin, had more and more ignored the veto: Gothic sculpture had 
fashioned saints and gods in stone; Italian painting had pictured the Bible story, 
and the Renaissance had quite forgotten the Second Commandment in a 
blooming riot of representative art. Perhaps that old interdict had been meant to 
ban representation for magical ends; and the patrons of art, in Renaissance Italy, 
had the good sense to override a primitive and now meaningless taboo. 

The Church, greatest patron of all, had employed the arts to form the letterless 
in the dogmas and legends of the faith. To the ecclesiastical statesman who felt 
that myths were vital to morality, this use of art seemed reasonable. But when 
the myths, like purgatory, were manipulated to finance the extravagances and 
abuses of the Church, reformers forgivably rebelled against the painting and 
sculpture that inculcated the myths. In this matter Luther was moderate, even if 
he had to revise the Commandments. “I do not hold that the Gospel should 
destroy all the arts, as certain superstitious folk believe. On the contrary, I would 
fain see all arts .... serving Him Who hath created them and given them to us. 
The law of Moses forbade only the image of God.”! In 1526 he called upon his 
adherents to “assail the... idolaters of the Roman Antichrist by means of 
painting.”2 Even Calvin, whose followers were the most enthusiastic iconoclasts, 
gave a limited approval to images. “I am not so scrupulous as to judge that no 


images should be endured... but seeing that the art of painting and carving .... 
cometh from God, I require that the practice of art should be kept pure and 
lawful. Therefore men should not paint nor carve anything but such as can be 
seen with the eye.”3 Reformers less human than Luther, less cautious than 
Calvin, preferred to outlaw religious painting and sculpture altogether, and to 
clear their churches of all ornament; “truth” banished beauty as an infidel. In 
England, Scotland, Switzerland, and northern Germany the destruction was 
wholesale and indiscriminate; in France the Huguenots melted down the 
reliquaries, shrines, and other vessels found in the churches that came into their 
power. We should have to recapture the ardor of men risking their lives to 
reform religion before we could understand the angry passion that in moments of 
victory destroyed the images that had contributed to their subjection. The 
demolition was brutal and barbarous, but the guilt of it must be shared by the 
institution that had for centuries obstructed its own reform. 

Gothic art ended in this period, but the Reformation was only one cause of its 
demise. The reaction against the medieval Church brought with it a distaste for 
the styles of architecture and ornament long associated with her. And yet Gothic 
was dying even before Luther spoke. It ailed in Catholic France as well as in 
rebellious Germany and England; it was consumed in its own flamboyance. And 
the Renaissance, as well as the Reformation, was fatal to Gothic. For the 
Renaissance came from Italy, which had never loved Gothic and had travestied it 
even in adopting it; and the Renaissance spread chiefly among educated people 
whose polite skepticism could not understand the enthusiastic faith of crusading 
and Gothic days. As the Reformation progressed, the Church herself, which had 
found in Gothic architecture her supreme artistic expression, was too 
impoverished by the loss of Britain, Germany, and Scandinavia, and the inroads 
made upon her revenues by Catholic kings, to finance art as lavishly as before, 
or to determine taste and style. Day by day a secularizing, paganizing 
Renaissance asserted its classical predilections over the sacred traditions of 
medieval faith and form. Men impiously reached over pious and fearful centuries 
to grasp again the earthloving, pleasure-loving passions of antiquity. War was 
declared against Gothic as the art of the barbarians who had destroyed Imperial 
Rome. The conquered Romans came back to life, rebuilt their temples, exhumed 
the statues of their gods, and bade first Italy, then France and England to resume 
the art that had embodied the glory of Greece and the grandeur of Rome. The 
Renaissance conquered Gothic, and in France it conquered the Reformation. 


I. THE ART OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE 


1. “A Malady of Building” 


In French ecclesiastical architecture Gothic fought successfully for a reprieve. 
Some old cathedrals added fresh elements, necessarily Gothic; so Caen’s St.- 
Pierre completed its famous choir; Beauvais built its south transept; and Gothic 
made almost its expiring effort when Jean Vast raised above that transept 
crossing a spire 500 feet high (1553). When, on Ascension Day, 1573, that 
towering audacity collapsed into the ruined choir, the disaster symbolized the 
end of the noblest style in architectural history. 

Lesser Gothic splendors rose in this period at Pontoise, Coutances, and a 
dozen other cities of France. In Paris, where every glance reveals some marvel 
from a believing past, two handsome Gothic churches took form: St.-Etienne-du- 
Mont (1492-1626) and St.-Eustache (1532-1654). But Renaissance features 
stole into them: in St.-Etienne the magnificent stone screen overarching the 
choir; in St.-Eustache the compound pilasters and quasi-Corinthian capitals. 

The replacement of ecclesiastical Gothic with secular Renaissance 
architecture reflected the taste of Francis I, and the humanistic emphasis on 
terrestrial pleasure rather than celestial hope. All the economic fruition, the 
aristocratic patronage, the pagan hedonism, that had fed the fires of art in 
Renaissance Italy now nourished the devotion of architects, painters, sculptors, 
potters, and goldsmiths in France. Italian artists were brought in to mingle their 
skills and decorative motives with surviving Gothic forms. Not only in Paris, but 
at Fontainebleau, Moulins, Tours, Bourges, Angers, Lyons, Dijon, Avignon, and 
Aix-en-Provence the brilliance of Italian design, the realism of Flemish painting, 
and the taste and bisexual grace of the French aristocracy combined to produce 
in France an art that challenged and inherited the Italian supremacy. 

At the head of the movement was a king who loved art with abandon and yet 
with discrimination. The lighthearted, smiling spirit of Francis I wrote itself into 
the architecture of the reign. Osez! he told his artists—“Dare!”4—and he let 
them experiment as even Italy had not allowed. He recognized the Flemish 
power in portraiture, kept Jean Clouet as his court painter, commissioned 
portraits of himself and his entourage by Joos van Cleve. But in all the arts of 
refinement and decoration it was Italy that inspired him. After his victory at 
Marignano (1515) he visited Milan, Pavia, Bologna, and other Italian cities, and 
enviously studied their architecture, painting, and minor arts. Cellini quotes him 
as saying: “I well remember to have inspected all the best works, and by the 
greatest masters, of all Italy”;> probably the exaggeration is the ebullient 
Cellini’s. Vasari notes in a dozen instances the purchase of Italian art by Francis 


I through agents in Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan. Through these efforts 
Leonardo’s Mona Lisa, Michelangelo’s Leda, Bronzino’s Venus and Cupid, 
Titian’s Magdalen, and a thousand vases, medals, drawings, statuettes, paintings, 
and tapestries crossed the Alps to end their travels in the Louvre. 

The enthusiastic monarch, if he could have had his way, would have imported 
all the best artists of Italy. Money was to be lavished temptingly. “I will choke 
you with gold,” he promised Cellini. Benvenuto came, and stayed intermittently 
(1541-45), long enough to confirm French goldsmithry in a tradition of exquisite 
design and technique. Domenico Bernabei “Boccadoro” had come to France 
under Charles VIII; Francis employed him to design a new Hotel de Ville for 
Paris (1532); nearly a century passed before it was finished; the Commune of 
1871 burned it down; it was rebuilt to Boccadoro’s plan. Leonardo came in his 
old age (1516); all the world of French art and pedigree worshiped him, but we 
know of no work done by him in France. Andrea del Sarto came (1518), and 
soon fled. Giovanni Battista “II Rosso” was lured from Florence (1530), and 
stayed in France till his suicide. Giulio Romano received urgent invitations, but 
was charmed by Mantua; however, he sent his most brilliant assistant, Francesco 
Primaticcio (1532). Francesco Pellegrino came, and Giacomo da Vignola, and 
Niccolo dell’ Abbate, and Sebastiano Serlio, and perhaps a dozen more. At the 
same time French artists were encouraged to go to Italy and study the palaces of 
Florence, Ferrara, and Milan, and the new St. Peter’s rising in Rome. Not since 
the conquest of ancient Rome by Greek art and thought had there been so rich a 
transfusion of cultural blood. 

Native and Flemish artists resented the Italian seduction; and for half a 
century (1498-1545) the history of French architecture was a royal battle 
between a Gothic style affectionately rooted in the soil, and Italian modes 
seeping into France in the wake of conquered conquerors. The struggle pictured 
itself in stone in the chateaux of the Loire. There Gothic still had the upper hand, 
and Gallic master-masons dominated the design: a feudal castle within a 
protective moat, with fortresslike towers rising at the corners in majestic 
verticality; spacious mullioned windows to invite the sun, and sloping roofs to 
shed the snow, and dormer windows peering out like monocles from the roofs. 
But the Italian invaders were allowed to depress the pointed arch back into the 
older rounded form; to arrange the facades in tiers of rectangular windows 
buttressed with pilasters and crowned with pediments; and to decorate the 
interiors with classic columns, capitals, friezes, moldings, roundels, arabesques, 
and sculptured cornucopias of plants, flowers, fruits animals, imperial busts, and 
mythical divinities. Theoretically the two styles, Gothic and classical, were 


incongruous; their fusion by French discrimination and taste into a harmonious 
beauty shared in making France the Hellas of the modern world. 

A fever of building—une maladie de batir, a wondering general called it*— 
now seized upon France, or Francis. To the old chateau at Blois he added (1515— 
19) for Queen Claude a north wing whose architect was a Frenchman, Jacques 
Sourdeau, but whose style was quite Renaissance. Finding it inconvenient to 
build a stairway within the addition, Sourdeau designed one of the architectural 
cynosures of the age—an external spiral staircase rising in an octagonal tower 
through three stages to an elegant gallery projecting from the roof, each stage 
richly adorned with a sculptured balcony. 

After the death of his burdened Queen, Francis turned his architectural 
passion to Chambord—three miles south of the Loire, ten northeast of Blois. 
There the dukes of Orléans had built a hunting lodge; Francis replaced this 
(1526-44) with a predominantly Gothic chateau, so vast—with its 440 rooms, 
and stables for 1,200 horses—that it required the labor of 1,800 workmen 
through twelve years. Its French designers made the north facade fascinating but 
confused with a maze of towers, “lanterns,” pinnacles, and sculptural ornament; 
and they distinguished the interior with a spiral staircase of great splendor, 
unique for a double passage that divided ascent from descent. Francis favored 
Chambord as a happy hunting ground; here his court loved to gather with all its 
trappings; and here he spent the declining years of his life. Most of the interior 
ornament was destroyed by revolutionists in 1793, in belated revenge on royal 
extravagance. Another Francis-can palace—the chateau of Madrid in the Bois de 
Boulogne, was adomed with a majolica fagade by Girolamo della Robbia, and 
was completely demolished in the Revolution. 

The extravagance was not confined to the King. Many of his aides treated 
themselves to palaces that still seem like importations from some fairy realm. 
One of the most perfect is Azay-le-Rideau, on an island in the Indre; Gilles 
Berthelot, who built it (1521), was not for nothing treasurer of France. Thomas 
Bohier, receiver-general of taxes in Normandy, built Chenonceaux (1513 f.); 
Jean Cottereau, finance minister, rebuilt the chateau of Maintenon; Guillaume de 
Montmorency raised a lordly palace at Chantilly (1530)—another casualty of the 
Revolution. His son Anne de Montmorency, Constable of France, erected the 
chateau of Ecouen (1531-40) near Saint-Denis. The chateau of Villandry was 
restored by Jean le Breton, secretary of state; Ussé was completed by Charles 
d’Espinay. Add to these the hdtels or palaces of Valengay, of Semblangay at 
Tours, of Escoville at Caen, of Bernuys at Toulouse, of Lallemont at Bourges, of 
Bourg-theroulde at Rouen, and a hundred others, all products of this reckless 


reign, and we may judge the prosperity of the lords and the poverty of the 
people. 

Feeling inadequately housed, Francis decided to rebuild the chateau that 
Louis VII and Louis [X had erected at Fontainebleau, for this, said Cellini, was 
the spot In his kingdom that the King loved best.” The donjon and the chapel 
were restored, the rest was torn down; and on the site Gilles de Breton and Pierre 
Chambiges raised in Renaissance style a congeries of palaces connected by a 
graceful Galerie de Francois Premier. The exterior was not attractive; perhaps 
the King, like the merchant princes of Florence, thought a pretentious fagade, so 
near the city, might draw an evil eye from the populace. He kept his esthetic flair 
for the interior; and there he relied upon Italians raised in the decorative tradition 
of Raphael and Giulio Romano. 

For ten years (1531-41) II Rosso—so named from his ruddy face—worked 
on the adornment of the Gallery of Francis I. Vasari describes the artist, then 
thirty-seven, as a man “of fine presence, grave and gracious speech, an 
accomplished musician, a well-versed philosopher,” and “an excellent architect” 
as well as a sculptor and painter;” such were the undivided men of that expansive 
age. Rosso arranged the walls into fifteen panels, each adorned in High 
Renaissance style: a base of carved and inlaid walnut wainscoting; a fresco of 
scenes from classical mythology or history; a rich surrounding of stucco 
decorations in statuary, shells, weapons, medallions, animal or human figures, 
garlands of fruit or flowers; and a ceiling of deeply coffered wood completed the 
effect of warm color, sensuous beauty, and careless delight. All this was quite to 
the King’s taste. He gave Rosso a house in Paris, and a pension of 1,400 livres 
($35,000?) a year. The artist, says Vasari, “lived like a lord, with his servants 
and horses, giving banquets to his friends.” ® He gathered to his service half a 
dozen Italian, and several French, painters and sculptors, who formed the origin 
and nucleus of the “School of Fontainebleau.” At the height of his success and 
splendor his Italian temper ended his career. He accused one of his aides, 
Francesco Pellegrino, of robbing him; Pellegrino, after suffering much torture, 
was found to be innocent; Rosso, in shame and remorse, swallowed poison and 
died in agony at the age of forty-six (1541). 

Francis mourned him, but he had already found in Primaticcio an artist 
capable of continuing Rosso’s work in the same style of voluptuous imagination. 
Primaticcio was a handsome youth of twenty-seven when he reached France in 
1532. The King soon recognized his versatile ability as architect, sculptor, and 
painter; he gave him a staff of assistants, a good salary, and, later, the revenues 
of an abbey; so the contributions of the faithful were transformed into art that 
would possibly have shocked the monks. Primaticcio made designs for the royal 


tapestry works; carved a masterly chimney piece for Queen Eleonora’s room at 
Fontainebleau, and repaid the Duchesse d’Etampes’ patronage and protection by 
adorning her room in the chateau with paintings and stucco statuary. The 
paintings have died repeated deaths under restorations, but the statues remain in 
their glory; one stucco lady, raising her hands to a cornice, is among the fairest 
figures in French art. How could a king enamored of such demure shamelessness 
accept stern Calvinism in place of a Church that smiled tolerantly upon these 
charming nudes? 

The demise of the royal satyr, and the accession of the stern Henry II, did not 
injure Primaticcio’s status or bowdlerize his style. Now (1551-56), aided by 
Philibert Delorme and Niccolo dell’ Abbate, he designed, painted, carved, and 
otherwise decorated the Gallery of Henry II at Fontainebleau. Here too the 
paintings have been ruined, but the grace of the female statues is alluring, and 
the end wall is a stately splendor of classic elements. Still finer, we are told (for 
it was destroyed in 1738), was the Gallery of Ulysses, which Primaticcio and his 
company adorned with 161 subjects from the Odyssey. 

The chateau of Fontainebleau marked the triumph of the classic style in 
France. Francis filled its halls with sculptures and objects of art bought for him 
in Italy and reinforcing the classic message by their excellence. Meanwhile 
Sebastiano Serlio, who worked for a while at Fontainebleau, published his Opere 
di architettura (1548), which preached the Vitruvian classicism of his master 
Baldassare Petruzzi; it was at once translated into French by Jean Martin, who 
also translated Vitruvius (1547). From the School of Fontainebleau French 
artists trained under Rosso or Primaticcio scattered the classic norms and ideals 
through France; and these remained dominant there for centuries, along with the 
corresponding classic literary forms inaugurated by the Pléiade. Excited by 
Serlio and Vitruvius, French artists like Jacques A. du Cerceau, Jean Bullant, 
and Delorme went to Italy to study the remains of Roman architecture, and, 
returning, wrote treatises formulating classic ideas. Like Ronsard and Du Bellay, 
they condemned medieval styles as barbarous, and resolved to chasten matter 
into form. Through these men, their work, and their books, the architect emerged 
as an artist distinct from the master-mason, and standing high in the social scale. 
Italian artists were no longer needed in French building, for France now went 
beyond Italy to ancient Rome itself for architectural inspiration, and effected a 
superb synthesis of the classic orders with the traditions and climate of France. 

In this milieu of thought and art the noblest civic building in France took 
form. Viewing the Louvre today from the left bank of the Seine, or standing in 
its majestic courts, or wandering day after day through this treasure house of the 
world, the spirit shrinks with awe at the immensity of the monument. If, in some 


universal devastation, only one building might be spared, we should choose this. 
Philip Augustus had raised its first form about 1191 as a fortress castle to guard 
Paris against invasion along the Seine. Charles V had added two new wings 
(1357), an external staircase that may have suggested the gem at Blois. Finding 
this medieval structure, half palace and half prison, inadequate for his residence 
and entertaining, Francis had it tom down, and commissioned Pierre Lescot 
(1546) to raise in its place a chateau fit for a French Renaissance king. When, a 
year later, Francis died, Henry II bade the enterprise go on. 

Lescot was a noble and a priest, Sieur de Clagny, Abbé of Clermont, canon of 
Notre Dame, painter, sculptor, architect. He it was who designed the rood loft in 
the church of St.-Germain |’ Auxerrois (destroyed in 1745), and the palace that is 
now the Hotel Carnavalet. In both of these tasks he enlisted the aid of his friend 
Jean Goujon for decorative sculpture; and when work on the new Louvre had 
made some progress he called upon Goujon to come and adorn it. In 1548 Lescot 
raised the western wing of the palaces that now enclose the Cour Carrée or 
Square Court of the Louvre. The style of the Italian Renaissance dictated the 
facade from ground to roof—exclusively, as Rabelais might say: three tiers of 
rectangular windows, the tiers separated by marble cornices, the windows 
separated by classic columns; three porches sustained by elegant classic pillars; 
only the sloping roof was French, and there too the moldings were of classic 
grace. The general aspect would have been too severe had not Goujon inserted 
Statues in the niches of the porticoes, and carved exquisite reliefs in the 
pediments and beneath the cornices, and crowned the central projection with the 
emblem of Henry and Diana. Within this Lescot wing Goujon built the Salle des 
Cariatides—four stately females upholding a gallery for musicians; and it was 
again Goujon who decorated the vault of the great staircase that led to the royal 
chamber where slept the kings of France from Henry IV to Louis XIV. The work 
on the Louvre continued under Charles IX, Henry IV, Louis XIII and XIV, 
Napoleon I and III, always faithful to the style set by Lescot and Goujon, until 
today the spreading edifice is the congealed essence of 350 years of a 
civilization that ground the toil of the people into the splendors of art. Would the 
Louvre have been possible if the aristocracy had been just? 

For Henry I and Diane de Poitiers Philibert Delorme created architectural 
Edens. As a youth Philibert studied and measured the remains of classic Rome; 
he loved them, but, back in France, he announced that henceforth French 
architecture must be French. His spirit of classic idolatry and French patriotism 
was precisely the program of the Pléiade. He designed the horseshoe stairway in 
the Cour des Adieux at Fontainebleau, and the fireplace and coffered ceiling in 
the Gallery of Henry II. For Diane he built at Anet (1548-53) a veritable city of 


palaces and formal gardens; there Cellini placed in a pediment his Nymph of 
Fontainebleau, and Goujon surpassed the Florentine with his group of Diana and 
her stag. Most of this costly paradise has gone to ruin; an unimpressive gateway 
remains in the court of the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. For the same 
triumphant mistress Delorme completed Chenonceaux—a little gift from her 
enamored King; it was Philip who conceived the idea of extending the palace 
across the Cher. When Catherine de Médicis took the chateau from Diane, 
Delorme continued to labor there till the masterpiece was complete. For a time 
his too-mathematical style fell from favor, and he retired to write an 
encyclopedic Treatise on Architecture. In his old age he was called back to work 
by Catherine, and designed for her a new palace, the Tuileries (1564—70), which 
the Commune of 1871 destroyed. From all his patrons he received rich rewards. 
He became a priest, and held several fruitful benefices. He died (1570) as a 
canon of Notre Dame, and provided in his will for two illegitimate children.9 

Jean Bullant completed the brilliant trio of architects who adored France in 
the reigns of Catherine’s husband and sons. In his thirties, at Ecouen, he made 
his reputation by designing for Anne de Montmorency a chateau quite perfect in 
its classic lines. In his sixties he succeeded Delorme in building the Tuileries, 
and continued working till his death—de jour en jour en apprenant mourant, as 
he said—“From day to day, while learning dying.” 

It is the fashion to regret the importation of Italian styles into French building, 
and to suggest that the native Gothic, left undeflected by that influence, might 
have evolved into a civic architecture more congenial to French grace than the 
relatively rigorous lines of the classic orders. But Gothic was dying of old age, 
perhaps of senile excess and Flamboyant old lace; it had run its course. The 
Greek emphasis on restraint, simplicity, stability, and clear structural lines was 
well suited to temper French exuberance into disciplined maturity. Some 
medieval quaintness was sacrificed, but that too had had its day, and seems 
picturesque precisely because it died. As French Renaissance architecture 
developed its own national character, mingling dormer windows and sloping 
roofs with columns, capitals, and pediments, it gave France for three centuries a 
style of building that was the envy of Western Europe; and now that it too is 
passing away we perceive that it was beautiful. 


2. The Ancillary Arts 


A thousand artist-artisans adorned French life in this vivacious age of 
Francois Premier and Henri Deux. Woodworkers carved the choir stalls of 


Beauvais, Amiens, Auch, and Brou, and dared to decorate Gothic structures with 
a Renaissance play of fauns, sibyls, bacchants, satyrs, even, now and then, a 
Venus, a Cupid, a Ganymede. Or they made—for our mad pursuit—tables, 
chairs, frames, prie-dieu, bedsteads, and cabinets, carving them with perhaps a 
plethora of ornament, and sometimes inlaying them with metal, ivory, or 
precious stones. The metalworkers, now at the crest of their excellence, glorified 
utensils and weapons with damascening or engraving, and designed grilles— 
poems in iron tracery—for chapels, sanctuaries, gardens, and tombs, or made 
such hinges as those on the west doors of Notre Dame, so beautiful that piety 
ascribed them to angelic hands. Cellini, who had little praise left for others after 
meeting his own needs, confessed that in making church plate—or such 
domestic plate as Jean Duret engraved for Henry II the French goldsmiths had 
“attained a degree of perfection nowhere else to be found.”!° The stained glass 
in Margaret of Austria’s chapel at Brou, or in St.-Etienne’s at Beauvais, or in St.- 
Etienne-du-Mont at Paris, proclaimed a glory not yet departed. At Fontainebleau 
Francis established a factory in which tapestries were woven in one piece, 
instead of being made, as before, in separate sections, then sewn together; and 
gold and silver threads were mingled opulently with dyed silk and wool. After 
1530 the patterns and subjects of French tapestry ceased to be Gothic and 
chivalric, and followed Renaissance designs and themes from Italy. 

Renaissance motives dominated ceramics in the majolica of Lyons, the 
faience of southern France, the enamels of Limoges. Léonard Limousin and 
others painted, with brilliant fused enamel colors, elegant forms of plants and 
animals, gods and men, on copper basins, vases, ewers, cups, saltcellars, and 
other lowly utensils raised to works of art. Here too Francis took a hand, made 
Léonard head of the royal manufactory of enamels at Limoges, and crowned him 
with the title of valet de chambre du roi. Léonard specialized in painting 
portraits in enamel on copper plates; an excellent sample—portraying Francis 
himself—is in the Metropolitan Museum at New York; many more are in the 
Apollo Gallery of the Louvre, quietly attesting a golden day. 


Portraiture was a fully developed art in France before the Italians came. 
Which of the Italians in France could have bettered the portrait of Guillaume de 
Montmorency painted by an anonymous master about 1520, and now in the 
Lyons Museum? Voila un homme!—this is no pictorial compliment, it is a man. 
Rosso, Primaticcio, dell’Abbate, and others in the School of Fontainebleau 
brought to France what they had learned from Raphael, Perino del Vaga, 
Giovanni da Udine, or Giulio Romano, in decorating pilasters, cornices, 
ceilings... with “grotesques” or playful figures of cherubs, children, spirals, 


arabesques, and plants. An unnamed member of the school painted the Diane de 
Poitiers now in the Worcester, Massachusetts, Museum—sitting at her toilette, 
dressed in a diadem. After 1545 many Flemish painters, including Brueghel the 
Elder, came to France to study the work at Fontainebleau. But their own style 
was too deeply rooted to yield to the Italian influence; the realistic vigor of their 
portraiture prevailed over the feminine grace of the heirs of Raphael. 

One Flemish family in France almost constituted a school by itself. Jean 
(Jehan, Jehannet, Janet) Clouet was attached to the court of Francis at Tours and 
Paris; all the world knows the portrait he painted of the King about 1525, now in 
the Louvre: proud, conceited, happy royalty just before a fall. Jean’s son 
Francois Clouet succeeded him as court painter, and recorded the dignitaries of 
four reigns in chalk or oil. His Henry II surpasses his father’s Francis I: we are 
astonished to see the chasm between the gay gallant and the somber son; we can 
understand how this man could sanction the chambre ardente for the persecution 
of heresy, though we do not see in the almost Borgian face any hint of his lasting 
devotion to Diane. For a time Comeille de Lyon, operating a rival atelier, 
challenged the Clouets in such portraits as that of Maréchal Bonnivet, lover of 
Marguerite. But no contemporary in France could equal the gallery of portraits 
that Francois Clouet made of Catherine de Médicis, Francis II, Mary Queen of 
Scots, Elizabeth of Valois, Philip II, Marguerite, future wife of Henry IV, and 
Charles IX as a youth—too lovely to forecast the frightened King of the 
Massacre. Flemish realism and veracity are in these portraits tempered with 
French delicacy, precision, and vivacity; the tone is subdued, the line is accurate 
and confident, the elements of a complex character are caught and unified; only 
Holbein’s England would enjoy such a colorful historian. 


Sculpture was a handmaiden to architecture, and yet it was the sculptors who 
made the architecture brilliant. Now, indeed, French sculpture poured forth 
masterpieces only second to those that Michelangelo and others were then 
cutting out of Carrara. Lordly tombs were modeled: of Louis XII and Anne of 
Brittany by Giovanni di Giusto Betti (Saint-Denis); of two Cardinals of Amboise 
by Roland Leroux and Jean Goujon (Rouen); and of Louis de Brézé, Diane’s 
husband, in the same cathedral, of uncertain authorship. The Rouen tombs seem 
too ornate to befit mortality, but the cardinals are almost revived as unidealized 
strong administrators to whom religion was an incident in statesmanship. Francis 
I, his wife Claude, and his daughter Charlotte were buried in Saint-Denis in a 
tomb of Renaissance style designed by Delorme, with superb sculptures by 
Pierre Bontemps. Near by is a little chef-d’oeuvre by Bontemps—a funerary urn 


for the heart of the King. French sculptors no longer needed Italian tutelage to 
inherit the classic art of Rome. 

Jean Goujon inherited at least the classic grace. We hear of him first in 1540, 
listed as a “stonecutter and mason” in Rouen. There he cut the columns 
supporting the organ in the church of St.-Maclou, and carved statues for the 
tombs of the Cardinals, and perhaps for that of Brézé. He adorned the rood 
screen in the church of St.-Germain |’Auxerrois with sculptures now partially 
preserved in the Louvre, and recalling Hellenistic reliefs in the rhythmic 
elegance of their lines. Goujon’s characteristic quality of feminine grace 
approached perfection in the Nymphs that he contributed to the “Fountain of the 
Innocents” designed by Lescot (1547); Bernini thought these figures the most 
beautiful works of art in Paris. We have noted Goujon’s Diana and the Stag at 
Anet, and his sculptures on the Louvre. His pagan deities and his idealization of 
the female form suggest, for France, the triumph of the Renaissance over the 
Reformation, of classical over Gothic ideas, of woman over her medieval 
detractors. However, tradition describes Goujon as a Huguenot. About 1542, as 
penance for attending a Lutheran sermon, he was condemned to walk through 
the streets of Paris in his shirt, and to witness the burning of a Protestant 
preacher.!! Toward 1562 he left France for Italy. He died at Bologna before 
1568, in obscurity hardly merited by the man who had brought to its culmination 
the art of the Renaissance in France. 


It. PIETER BRUEGHEL: 1520-69 


Except for Brueghel and tapestry this was a fallow age in Lowland art. 
Painting fluctuated between emulation of the Italians—in refined technique, rich 
coloring, classic mythology, nude women, and Roman architectural backgrounds 
—and the native flair for realistic portrayal of eminent persons and ordinary 
things. Patronage came not only from the court, the Church, and the aristocracy, 
but increasingly from rich merchants who offered their stout forms and 
overflowing jowls to the admiration of posterity, and liked to see reflected in 
painting the domestic scenes and rural landscapes of their actual life. A sense of 
humor, sometimes of the grotesque, replaced the lofty mood of the Italian 
masters. Michelangelo criticized what seemed to him a lack of discrimination 
and nobility in Flemish art: “They paint in Flanders only to deceive the external 
eye, things that gladden you... the grass of the fields, the shadows of the trees, 
and bridges and rivers .... and little objects here and there .... without care in 


selecting and rejecting/’!2 To Michelangelo art was the selection of significance 
for the illustration of nobility, not the indiscriminate representation of reality; his 
solemn nature, encased in his irremovable boots and his misanthropic isolation, 
was immune to the glory of green fields and the affections of the hearth. 

For our part we make a grateful bow to Joachim Patinir, if only for the 
Leonardesque landscape in his St. Jerome; to Joos van Cleve for his lovely 
portrait of Eleanor of Portugal; to Bernaert van Orley for his Holy Family in the 
Prado, his tapestry designs, and his stained glass in Brussels’ St.-Gudule; to 
Lucas van Leyden for crowding so many masterly engravings and woodcuts into 
his thirty-nine years; to Jan van Scorel for the Magdalen cherishing the vase of 
ointments from which she had bathed the feet of Christ; and to Anthonis Mor for 
his forceful portraits of Alva, Cardinal Granvelle, Philip II, Mary Tudor, and, not 
least, himself. 

Note how the painting craft in the Netherlands ran in families. Joos van Cleve 
handed down some of his skill to his son Cornelis, who painted some fine 
portraits before going mad. Jan Massys, inheriting the studio of his father 
Quentin, painted by preference nudes like Judith and Suzanna and the Elders; 
his son Quentin Massys II carried on the trade, while his brother Cormells took 
his art to England and painted Henry VIII in old age, bloated and hideous. Pieter 
Pourbus and his son Frans painted portraits and pieties at Bruges, and Frans’s 
son Frans Pourbus II painted portraits at Paris and Mantua. And there were 
Pieter “Droll” Brueghel, his painter wife, his painter mother-in-law, his sons 
Pieter “Hell” Brueghel and Jan “Velvet” Brueghel, his painter grandsons, his 
painter great-grandson...... 


Pieter Brueghel the Elder, whose fame is among the inescapable fashions of 
our time, may have derived his name from either of two villages named 
Brueghel in Brabant; one of them was near Hertogenbosch, where Hieronymus 
Bosch had been born, and in whose churches Pieter might have seen several 
paintings of the man who influenced his work only less than nature itself. At 
twenty-five (c. 1545) he migrated to Antwerp, and was apprenticed to Pieter 
Coecke, whose landscape woodcuts may have helped to form the young 
painter’s interest in fields, woods, waters, and sky. This lesser Pieter had 
begotten a daughter, Maria, whom Brueghel toddled in his arms as a child, and 
whom he later made his wife. In 1552 he followed the current custom of his craft 
and went to study painting in Italy. He returned to Antwerp with a sketchbook 
thick with Italian landscapes, but with no visible Italian influence on his 
technique; to the end he practically ignored the subtle modeling, chiaroscuro, 
and coloratura of the southern masters. Back in Antwerp, he lived with a 


housekeeper-concubine, whom he promised to marry when she stopped lying; he 
recorded her lies with notches cut into a stick; and having no stick for his own 
sins, he renounced her when the notches overflowed. In his middle forties (1563) 
he married Maria Coecke, now seventeen, and obeyed her summons to move to 
Brussels. He had only six years of life left to him. 

Though his paintings led to his being dubbed “Peasant Brueghel,” he was a 
man of culture, who read Homer, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Rabelais, probably 
Erasmus.!3 Karel Mander, the Dutch Vasari, described him as “tranquil and 
orderly, speaking little, yet amusing in company, delighting to horrify people .... 
with tales of ghosts and banshees”;!4 hence, perhaps, his other sobriquet, “Droll 
Brueghel.” His sense of humor leaned to satire, but he tempered this with 
sympathy. A contemporary engraving shows him heavily bearded, with a face 
bearing lines of serious thought.!> At times he followed Bosch in seeing life as a 
heedless hurrying of most souls to hell. In the Dulle Griet he pictured hell as 
hideously and confusedly as Bosch himself; and in The Triumph of Death he 
visioned death not as a natural sleep of exhausted forms, but as a ghastly cutting 
off of limbs and life—skeletons attacking kings, cardinals, knights, and peasants 
with arrows, hatchets, stones, and scythes—criminals beheaded or hanged or 
bound to a wheel—skulls and corpses riding in a cart; here is one more variant 
of that: “Dance of Death” which flits through the art of this somber age. 

Brueghel’s religious pictures carry on the serious mood. They have neither 
the grandeur nor the light grace of Italian pictures; they merely reinterpret the 
Biblical story in terms of Flemish climate, physiognomy, and dress. They rarely 
reveal religious feeling; most of them are excuses for painting crowds. Even the 
faces in them carry no feeling; the people who jostle one another to see Christ 
carry His cross seem heedless of His suffering, but only anxious to get a good 
view. Some of the pictures are Biblical parables, like The Sower; some others, 
following Bosch, take proverbs for their themes. The Blind Leading the Blind 
shows a succession of dull-eyed peasants, cruelly ugly, following one another 
into a ditch; and Netherlandish Proverbs illustrates, in one teeming picture, 
nearly a hundred old saws, including some of Rabelaisian fragrance. 

Brueghel’s major interest was in peasant crowds, and landscapes covering 
with their indifferent beneficence or maleficence the futile, forgivable activities 
of men. Perhaps he thought there was safety in crowds; there he need not 
individualize the faces or model the flesh. He refused to picture a person posing 
for art or history; he preferred to show men, women, and children walking, 
running, jumping, dancing, playing games, in all the varied animation and 
naturalness of life. He harked back to the scenes of his childhood, and delighted 
to contemplate, to join, the fun and feasting, music and mating, of the peasantry. 


He and a friend, on several occasions, disguised themselves as farmers, attended 
village fairs and weddings, and—pretending to be relatives—brought presents to 
bridegroom and bride.!© Doubtless on these outings Pieter took his sketchbook, 
for among his extant drawings are many of rustic figures and events. He had no 
taste for, nor commissions from, the aristocrats that Mor and Titian found it so 
profitable to portray; he painted only simple people, and even his dogs were 
mongrel curs that could be found in any city alley or rural hut. He knew the 
bitter side of peasant life, and sometimes visioned it as a multitudinous 
confusion of fools. But he loved to paint the games of country children, the 
dances of their elders, the riot of their weddings. In The Land of Cockayne 
peasants exhausted with toil or love or drink sprawl out on the grass dreaming of 
Utopia. It is the peasant, Brueghel seems to say, who knows how to play and 
sleep as well as how to work and mate and die. 

Against death he saw but one consolation—that it is an integral part of that 
Nature which he accepted in all its forms of beauty and terror, growth and decay 
and renewal. The landscape redeems the man; the absurdity of the part is 
pardoned in the majesty of the whole. Heretofore—excepting Altdorfer— 
landscapes had been painted as backgrounds and appendages to human figures 
and events: Brueghel made the landscape itself the picture, the men in it mere 
incidents. In The Fall of Icarus the sky, the ocean, the mountains, and the sun 
have absorbed the attention of the painter, and of the participants; Icarus is two 
unnoticed legs ridiculously sinking into the sea; and in The Storm man is hardly 
visible, lost and helpless in the war and power of the elements. 

The art and philosophy of Brueghel culminate in the five paintings that 
remain of a series planned to illustrate the moods of the year. The Wheat Harvest 
schematically pictures the cutting and stacking of the sheaves, the workers 
lunching or napping beneath the visible heat and stillness of the summer air. In 
The Hay Harvest girls and boys bear the autumn fruit of the fields in baskets on 
their heads, a farmer sharpens his scythe, sturdy women rake the hay, men pitch 
it to the top of the wagon load, the horses champ their meal in a resting interval. 
The Return of the Herd heralds winter—the skies darkling, the cattle guided 
back to their stalls. Finest of the series is The Hunters in the Snow: roofs and 
ground are white; dwellings range in an amazing perspective along the plains 
and hills; men skate, play hockey, fall on the ice; hunters and their dogs start out 
to capture food; the trees are bare, but birds in the branches promise spring. The 
Gloomy Day is winter scowling its farewell. In these paintings Brueghel reached 
his peak, and set a precedent for the snowy landscapes of future Lowland art. 

Only a painter or a connoisseur can judge these pictures in their artistic 
quality and technique. Brueghel seems content to give his figures two 


dimensions, does not bother to mingle shadow with their substance; he lets our 
imagination, if it must, add a third dimension to his two. He is too interested in 
crowds to care about individuals; he makes nearly all his peasants alike, 
ungainly lumps of flesh. He does not pretend to be a realist, except in gross. He 
puts so many people or episodes into one painting that unity seems sacrificed; 
but he catches the unconscious unity of a village, a crowd, a wave of life. 

What does he mean to say? Is he merely jesting, laughing at man as a 
grotesque “forked radish,” and at life as a silly strutting to decay? He enjoyed 
the lusty swing of the peasants’ dance, sympathized with their toil, and looked 
with indulgent humor on their drunken sleep. But he never recovered from 
Bosch. Like that unsaintly Jerome, he took sardonic pleasure in depicting the 
bitter side of the human comedy—the cripples and criminals, the defeated or 
obscene, the inexorable victory of death. He seems to have searched for ugly 
peasants; he caricatures them, never lets them smile or laugh; if he gives their 
crude faces any expression it is one of dull indifference, of sensitivity beaten out 
by the blows of life.!7 He was impressed and hurt by the apathy with which the 
fortunate bear the misery of the unfortunate, the haste and relief with which the 
living forget the dead. He was oppressed by the vast perspective of nature—that 
immensity of sky under which all human events seem drowned in insignificance, 
and virtue and vice, growth and decay, nobility and ignominy alike seem lost in 
a vast and indiscriminate futility, and man is swallowed up in the landscape of 
the world. 

We do not know if this was Brueghel’s real philosophy, or merely the 
playfulness of his art. Nor do we know why he gave up the battle so soon, dying 
at forty-nine (1569); perhaps more years would have softened his wrath. He 
bequeathed to his wife an ambiguous picture, The Merry Way to the Gallows, a 
masterly composition in fresh greens and distant blues, peasants dancing near the 
village gibbet, and, perched on this, a magpie, emblem of a chattering tongue. 


IV. CRANACH AND THE GERMANS 


German ecclesiastical architecture went in hiding during the Reformation. No 
new churches were raised to art as well as piety; many churches were left 
unfinished; many were pulled down, and princely castles were put together with 
their stones. Protestant churches dedicated themselves to a stern simplicity; 
Catholic churches, as if in defiance, ran to excessive ornament while the 
Renaissance moved into the baroque. 


Civic and palace architecture replaced cathedrals as dukes replaced bishops 
and the state enveloped the Church. Some picturesque civic structures of this 
period were casualties of the second World War: the Althaus in Brunswick, the 
House of the Butchers’ Guild at Hildesheim, the Renaissance-style Rathaus or 
Town Hall of Nymegen. The most pretentious architecture of this and the next 
age took the form of immense castles for the territorial princes: Dresden Castle, 
which cost the people 100,000 florins ($2,500,000?); the palace of Duke 
Christopher at Stuttgart, so lavish in fixtures and furniture that the city 
magistrates warned the Duke that the luxury of his court was scandalously in 
contrast with the poverty of his people; and the vast Heidelberg Castle, begun in 
the thirteenth century, rebuilt in Renaissance fashion in 1556-63, and partly 
destroyed in the second World War. 

The art crafts retained their excellence in the service of princes, nobles, 
merchants, and financiers. Cabinetmakers, woodcutters, ivory-cutters, engravers, 
miniaturists, textile workers, ironworkers, potters, goldsmiths, armorers, 
jewelers—all had the old medieval skills, though they tended to sacrifice taste 
and form to complexity of ornament. Many painters drew designs for woodcuts 
as carefully as if they were making portraits of kings; and woodcutters like Hans 
Liitzeburger of Basel labored with the devotion of a Diirer. The goldsmiths of 
Nuremberg, Munich, and Vienna were at the top of their line; Wenzel Jamnitzer 
might have challenged Cellini. About 1547 German artists began to paint glass 
with enamel colors; in this way vessels and windows took on crude but rich 
designs, and the prosperous bourgeois could have his likeness fused into the 
windowpanes of his home. 

German sculptors kept their preference for metal statuary and reliefs. The 
sons of Peter Vise her carried on his craft: Peter the Younger cast a bronze 
plaque of Orpheus and Eurydice; Hans designed a handsome Apollo Fountain 
for the court of the Nuremberg town hall; Paul is usually credited with a pretty 
figure in wood, known as The Nuremberg Madonna. Peter Flétner of Nuremberg 
cast excellent reliefs of Envy, Justice, Saturn, and the Muse of Dance. One of the 
most delightful objects in the Louvre is a bust, by Joachim Deschler, of Otto 
Heinrich, Count Palatine, six and a half inches high, and nearly as wide in its 
corpulence, with a face formed by years of bon appétit; this is German humor at 
its broadest. 

The glory of German art continued to be in painting. Holbein equaled Diirer, 
Cranach followed on their heels, and Baldung Grien, Altdorfer, and Amberger 
formed a creditable second line. Hans Baldung Grien made his fame with an 
altarpiece for the cathedral of Freiburg-im-Breisgau; but more attractive is The 
Madonna with the Parrot—a buxom Teuton with golden hair, and a parrot 


pecking at her cheeks. Christopher Amberger painted some elegant portraits; the 
Lille Museum has his Charles V, sincere, intelligent, incipiently fanatical; the 
Chicago Art Institute’s Portrait of a Man is a finely chiseled, gentle face. 
Albrecht Altdorfer stands out in this minor group by the richness of his 
landscapes. In his St. George the knight and the dragon are almost unseen in an 
entourage of crowding trees; even The Battle of Arbela loses the warring hosts in 
an abundance of towers, mountains, waters, clouds, and sun. These, and the Rest 
on the Flight to Egypt, are among the first true landscapes in modern painting. 


Lucas Cranach the Elder took his name from his native town, Kronach, in 
Upper Franconia. We know almost nothing further of him till his appointment, at 
the age of thirty-two, as court painter to Elector Frederick the Wise at 
Wittenberg (1504). He kept his position at the Saxon court, there or a Weimar, 
for nearly fifty years. He met Luther, liked him, pictured him again and again, 
and illustrated some of the Reformer’s writings with caricatures of the popes; 
however, he made portraits also of Catholic notables like the Duke of Alva and 
Archbishop Albrecht of Mainz. He had a good business head, turned his studio 
into a factory of portraits and religious paintings, sold books and drugs on the 
side, became burgomaster of Wittenberg in 1565, and died full of money and 
years. 

The Italian influence had by this time reached Wittenberg. It appears in the 
grace of Cranach’s religious pictures, more visibly in his mythologies, most in 
his nudes. Now, as in Italy, the pagan pantheon competes with Mary, Christ, and 
the saints, but German humor enlivens the traditional by making fun of safely 
dead gods. In Cranach’s Judgment of Paris the Trojan seducer goes to sleep 
while the shivering beauties wait for him to wake and judge. In Venus and Cupid 
the goddess of love is shown in her usual nudity, except for an enormous hat—as 
if Cranach were slyly suggesting that desire is so formed by custom that it can be 
stilled by an unwonted accessory. Nevertheless Venus proved popular, and 
Cranach, with help, issued her in a dozen forms to shine in Frankfurt, Leningrad, 
the Borghese Gallery, the Metropolitan Museum of Art.... In Frankfurt she hides 
her charms revealingly behind a dozen gossamer threads; these serve again for 
the Lucretia in Berlin, who cheerfully prepares to redeem her honor with a bare 
bodkin. The same lady posed for The Nymph of the Spring (New York), lying on 
a bed of green leaves beside a pool. In the Geneva Museum she becomes Judith, 
no longer nude, but dressed to kill, holding her sword over Holofernes’ severed 
head, which winks humorously at its mischance. Finally the lady, re-bared, 
becomes Eve in Das Paradies at Vienna, in Adam and Eve at Dresden, in Eve 
and the Serpent in Chicago, where a handsome stag joins and names her party. 


Nearly all these nudes have some quality that saves them from eroticism—an 
impish humor, a warmth of color, an Italian finesse of line, or an unpatriotic 
slenderness in the female figures; here was a brave attempt to reduce the Frau. 

The portraits that poured from Cranach’s hand or aides are more interesting 
than his stereotyped nudes, and some rival Holbein’s. Anna Cuspinian is realism 
tempered with delicacy, gorgeous robes, and a balloon hat; the husband, 
Johannes Cuspinian, sat for a still finer portrait—all the idealism of a young 
humanist reflected in the meditative eyes and symbolized in the book fondly 
clasped. A hundred dignitaries were preserved in paint or chalk in this popular 
atelier, but none so well deserves survival as the child Prince of Saxony 
(Washington), all innocence and gentleness and golden curls. At the other side of 
life is the portrait of Dr. Johannes Schoéner, terrible in features, noble in artistry. 
And here and there, in Cranach’s work, are magnificent animals, all pedigreed, 
and stags so natural that—claimed a friend—‘“dogs barked when they saw 
them.” 18 

Cranach might have been greater had he not succeeded so soon and well. The 
multiplication of his patrons divided his genius; he had no time to give all of it to 
any one task. Inevitably, as his eighty-one years rolled by, he tired and slacked 
down; the drawing, once as fine as Diirer’s, became careless, details were 
shirked, the same faces, nudes, and trees were repeated to lifelessness. In the end 
we have to agree with the judgment passed on the early Cranach by the aging 
Diirer—that Lucas could depict the features but not the soul.19 

In 1550, when he was seventy-eight, he painted his own portrait: a stout 
councilor and merchant rather than painter and engraver, with powerful square 
head, stately white beard, expansive nose, eyes full of pride and character. Three 
years later he surrendered his flesh to time. He left behind him three sons, all 
artists: John Lucas, Hans, and Lucas the Younger, whose Sleeping Hercules 
transmitted a theme from Rabelais to Swift by showing the giant peacefully 
ignoring the darts with which the pigmies around him barely pierce his 
ectoderm. Perhaps Lucas the Elder ignored as serenely the pricks of those who 
condemned him for bourgeois ideals and unconscientious haste; and under the 
tombstone that bears the ambiguous compliment Celerrimus pictor—fastest 
painter—he sleeps well. 

With him the great age of German painting passed. The basic cause of the 
decline was more probably the intensity of religious dispute than the Protestant 
repudiation of religious imagery. Possibly a moral letdown coarsened German 
painting after 1520; nudes began to play a leading role; and even in Biblical 
pictures painters ran to themes like Suzanna and the Elders, Potiphar’s wife 


tempting Joseph, or Bathsheba in her bath. For two centuries after the death of 
Cranach German art receded in the backwash of theology and war. 


V. THE TUDOR STYLE: 1517-58 


The reign of Henry VHI began with a Gothic masterpiece in the chapel of 
Henry VII, and closed with the Renaissance architecture of royal palaces; the 
change of style aptly reflected the conquest of the Church by the state. The 
attack of the government on the bishops, the monasteries, and ecclesiastical 
revenues put an end to English ecclesiastical architecture for almost a hundred 
years. 

Henry VII, anticipating death, had allotted £140,000 ($14,000,000?) to build 
in Westminster Abbey a Lady Chapel to contain his tomb. It is a masterpiece not 
of construction but of decoration, from the cenotaph itself to the intricate stone 
skein of the fan vault, which has been called “the most wonderful work of 
masonry ever put together by the hand of man.” 29 As the chapel is Gothic in 
plan and Renaissance in adornment, we have here the beginning of the Tudor or 
Florid Style. Henry VIII, as a young humanist, was readily won to classical 
architectural forms. He and Wolsey brought several Italian artists into England. 
One of them, Pietro Torrigiano, was commissioned to design the paternal tomb. 
Upon the sarcophagus of white marble and black stone the Florentine sculptor 
laid lavish decoration in carvings or gilt bronze: plump putti, floral wreaths of 
airy grace, reliefs of the Virgin and divers saints, angels sitting atop the tomb 
and extending pretty feet into space, and, over the whole, the recumbent figures 
of Henry VII and his Queen Elizabeth. This was such sculpture as England had 
never seen before, and in England it has never been surpassed. Here, said Francis 
Bacon, the parsimonious King, who had pinched pennies to spend pounds, 
‘dwelleth more richly dead than he did alive in any of his palaces.”21! 

Henry VIII was not the man to allow anyone to be more sumptuously buried 
than himself. In 1518 he contracted to pay Torrigiano £2,000 for a tomb “more 
greater by the fourth part” than his father’s.2? This was never finished, for the 
artist as well as the King had a royal temper; Torrigiano left England in a huff 
(1519), and when he returned he did no more work on the second tomb. Instead 
he designed for Henry VII’s chapel a high altar, reredos, and baldachin, which 
Cromwell’s men destroyed in 1643. In 1521 Torrigiano departed for Spain. 

The mortal comedy was resumed in 1524 when Wolsey commissioned 
another Florentine, Benedetto da Rovezzano, to build him a tomb in St. George’s 


Chapel at Windsor, “the design whereof,” wrote Lord Herbert of Cherbury, “was 
so glorious that it exceeded far that of Henry VII.” 23 When the Cardinal fell he 
begged the King to let him keep at least the effigy for a humbler tomb in York; 
Henry refused, and confiscated the whole as a receptacle for himself; he bade the 
artists replace Wolsey’s figure with his own; but religion and marriage distracted 
him, and the funereal monument was never completed. Charles I wished to be 
buried in it, but a hostile Parliament sold the decoration piece by piece, until 
only the black marble sarcophagus remained, to serve at last (1810) as part of 
Nelson’s shrine in St. Paul’s. 

Aside from these labors, and the glorious wood screen and stalls and stained 
glass and vault of King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, the memorable 
architecture of this age was dedicated to glorifying the country houses of the 
aristocracy into fairy palaces rising amid the fields and woods of England. The 
architects were English, but a dozen Italians were enlisted for the decoration. An 
imposingly wide facade in mixed Gothic and Renaissance, a turreted gateway 
leading into a court, a spacious hall for crowded festivities, a massive staircase, 
usually in carved wood, rooms adomed with murals or tapestry and lighted with 
lattice windows or oriels, and, around the buildings, a garden, a deer park, and, 
beyond, a hunting ground—this was the English nobleman’s skeptical 
forestalling of paradise. 

The most famous of these Tudor manor houses was Hampton Court, built by 
Wolsey (1515) for himself, and bequeathed in terror to his King (1525). Not one 
architect but a coalition of English master builders created it, basically in 
Perpendicular Gothic and on a medieval plan, with moat and towers and 
crenellated walls; Giovanni da Maiano added a Renaissance touch in terra-cotta 
roundels on the fagade. The Duke of Wiirttemberg, visiting England in 1592, 
called Hampton Court the most magnificent palace in the world.24 Only less 
sumptuous were Sutton Place in Surrey, built (1521-27) for Sir Richard Weston, 
and Nonesuch Palace, begun for Henry VIII in 1538 on an imperial scale. “He 
invited thither,” says an old description, “the most excellent artificers, architects, 
sculptors, and statuaries of different nations, Italians, Frenchmen, Hollanders, 
and native Englishmen; and these presented a marvelous example of their art in 
the decoration of the palace and both within and without adomed it with statues 
which here recall in literal reproduction the ancient works of Rome, and 
elsewhere surpass them in excellence.” 25 Two hundred and thirty men were 
constantly employed on this palace, which was intended to outshine the 
Chambord and Fontainebleau of Francis I. Seldom had English kings been so 
rich, or the English people so poor. Henry died before Nonesuch could be 
finished. Elizabeth made it her favorite residence; Charles II gave it to his 


mistress Lady Castlemaine (1670), who had it pulled down, and sold the parts, as 
the only way to transform a liability into an asset. 


VI. HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER: 1497-1543 


How futile are words before a work of art! Each art successfully resists 
translation into any other medium; it has its own inalienable quality, which must 
speak for itself or not at all. History can only record the masters and the 
masterpieces; it cannot convey them. To sit silently before Holbein’s picture of 
his wife and children is better than a biography. However .... 

He was more fortunate in his parentage than in his time. His father was 
among the leading painters in Augsburg. From him Hans learned the elements of 
the art, and from Hans Burgkmair something of Italian grace and modeling. In 
1512 he painted four altar panels now in the Augsburg Gallery—middling 
enough, but astonishingly good for a lad of fifteen. Two years later he and his 
brother Ambrose, also a painter, decamped to Basel. Perhaps the father had 
insisted too much on his own—still Gothic—style; perhaps there was not enough 
educated money in Augsburg to support more than a few artists; in any case 
youth and genius seldom love home. In Basel the lads discovered that freedom is 
a trial. Hans illustrated various volumes, including Erasmus’ Praise of Folly; he 
did some rough painter’s work, made a signboard for a schoolmaster, and 
decorated a table top with lively incidents from the story of St. Nobody—that 
handy nonentity who was charged with every anonymous mischief, and never 
said a word in his own defense. The skill shown in this work earned Hans a 
fruitful commission—to paint portraits of the burgomaster Jakob Meyer and his 
wife (1517). The fame of these portraits traveled; Jakob Hertenstein called 
Holbein to Lucerne, and there Hans frescoed the facade and walls of the patron’s 
home, and painted that portrait of Benedict Hertenstein which is now in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. From Lucerne he may have passed into 
Italy; his work henceforth revealed Italian influence in anatomical accuracy, 
architectural backgrounds, and the management of light. When he returned to 
Basel, aged twenty-two, he set up his own studio, and married a widow (1519). 
In that year his brother died and in 1524 their father. 

German realism mingled with Romanesque architecture and classic ornament 
in the religious pictures that Holbein now produced. Startling is the realism— 
echoing Mantegna—of Christ in the Tomb: the body all bone and skin, the eyes 
ghastly open, the hair disheveled, the mouth agape in a last effort to breathe; this 


seems irrevocable death, and no wonder Dostoievski said the picture could 
destroy a man’s religious faith.26 About this time Holbein painted murals for the 
hall of the Grand Council in Basel. The councilors were pleased, and one of 
them commissioned him to provide an altarpiece for a Carthusian monastery. 
This Passion of Christ suffered in the iconoclastic riots of 1529, but two shutters 
were saved, and were presented to the cathedral at Freiburg-im-Breisgau. They 
borrow much from Baldung Grien, but they have their own power in the 
remarkable play of the light that emanates from the Child. In 1522 the town 
clerk of Basel ordered another altarpiece; for this placidly beautiful Madonna, 
now preserved in the Kunstmuseum of Solothurn, Holbein used his wife and son 
as models—the wife then a woman of modest comeliness, not yet touched by 
tragedy. Probably near this time?” he produced his religious masterpiece, The 
Virgin and Child with the Family of Burgomaster Meyer—splendid in 
composition, line, and color, and intense in feeling; we understand more 
sympathetically the Burgomaster’s prayer to the Madonna when we learn that at 
the time of this painting the two sons pictured at his feet, and one of the two 
wives kneeling at the right, were dead. 

But the fees for such religious pictures were small in proportion to the care 
and labor they required. Portraits were more lucrative, and there was a growing 
family to support. In 1519 Holbein painted the young scholar Bonifacius 
Amerbach—a noble face, in which idealism survives a penetrating view of the 
world. About 1522 he painted the great printer Froben—a man dedicated, 
disturbed, creatively worn out by life. Through Froben, Holbein came to know 
Erasmus; and in 1523 he painted two of his many portraits of the saddened 
humanist. In the three-quarters portrait (in the Earl of Radnor’s Collection at 
Salisbury) the artist, now in the fullness of his powers, caught the soul of a man 
who had lived too long; illness and Luther had deepened the lines in the face, the 
melancholy in the eyes. The profile in the Basel Kunstsammlung shows him 
calmer and more alive; the nose advancing to battle like a gladiator’s sword; 
perhaps the manuscript under the pen is a draft of the De libero arbitrio (1524) 
with which he was entering the lists against Luther. Probably in 1524 Holbein 
painted Erasmus again, in the best portrait of all, which hangs in the Louvre; 
seeing that profound and chastened face one thinks of Nisard’s perceptive 
comment—that Erasmus was one of those dont la gloire a été de comprendre 
beaucoup et d’affirmer peu—“whose glory it has been to understand much and 
to affirm little.” 28 

About 1523 Holbein painted himself, now twenty-six, and seemingly 
prosperous; but the cold glance suggests some fighting resentment of life’s 
bufferings. Tradition discredits him with a moderate addiction to drink and 


women, and represents him as unhappy with his wife. Apparently he shared 
some Lutheran views; his woodcuts of The Dance of Death (c . 1525) satirized 
the clergy—but even the clergy did that in those days. The series showed Death 
dogging the steps of every man, woman, or class—Adam, Eve, the Emperor, a 
noble, a physician, a monk, a priest, a pope, a millionaire, an astrologer, a 
duchess, a jester, a gambler, a thief—all en route to the Last Judgment; it is as 
powerful a work as any of Diirer’s in this medium. Aside from this masterpiece 
of drawing, and the Meyer Madonna, Holbein is without visible piety. Perhaps 
he imbibed some skepticism from Erasmus and the Basel humanists.29 He was 
more interested in anatomy than in religion. 

The Reformation, though he presumably favored it, ruined his market in 
Basel. No more religious pictures were asked of him. Payments on the paintings 
for the council hall were suspended. Rich men, frightened by the Peasants’ War, 
retreated into privacy and parsimony, and thought the time unpropitious for 
portraits. “Here the arts are freezing,” wrote Erasmus from Basel in 1526.99 He 
gave Holbein letters of introduction to friends in Antwerp and London, and 
Holbein, leaving his family at home, sought fortune in the north. He visited 
Quentin Massys, and doubtless they exchanged notes about Erasmus. From 
Antwerp he crossed to England. Erasmus’ letter assured him a cordial welcome 
from Thomas More, who gave him a place in his Chelsea home; and there he 
painted (1526) the portrait of More that is now in the Frick Gallery in New York. 
To the hindsight of the historian the tense and half-somber eyes foreshadow the 
devotion and tenacity of the martyr; to the insight of an artist the wonder will be 
in the fur and folds of the sleeve. In 1527 Holbein painted Thomas More and His 
Family—the oldest known group picture in transalpine secular art. 

Late in 1528 Holbein, having made some pounds and shillings, returned to 
Basel, gave Erasmus a copy of More and His Family, and rejoined his wife. 
Now he painted one of his greatest, most honest pictures, showing his own 
family with a realism unsparing to himself. Each of the three faces is sad: the girl 
resigned, almost hopeless; the boy gazing up plaintively at his mother; she 
looking upon them with grief and affection profoundly mirrored in her eyes—the 
grief of a wife who has lost the love of her husband, the affection of a mother 
whose children are her only tie to life. Three years after painting this masterly 
self-indictment, Holbein left his family again. 

During this stay in Basel he painted another portrait of Froben, and made six 
more of Erasmus, not as searchingly profound as those of 1523-24. The town 
council renewed his commission to fresco its chambers, but, yielding to the 
triumphant iconoclasts, it condemned all religious pictures, and ruled that “God 


has cursed all those who make them.” 3! Commissions fell, and in 1532 Holbein 
returned to England. 

There he painted portraits so plentifully that most of the figures dominating 
the English scene in those turbulent years are still alive by the magic of 
Holbein’s hand. In the Queen’s Library at Windsor are eighty-seven sketches in 
charcoal or chalk, some for cartoons, most of them for portraits; apparently the 
artist required only one or two sittings from his subjects, and then painted their 
likeness from such sketches. The Hanseatic merchants in London solicited his 
art, but did not inspire his best. For the Guildhall of the Hanse he painted two 
murals preserved only in copies or drawings: one represented The Triumph of 
Poverty, the other The Triumph of Riches; both are marvels of individualized 
character, living movement, and coherent design, and illustrate the motto of the 
Guild—“Gold is the father of joy and the son of care; he who lacks it is sad, he 
who has it is uneasy.” 32 

Thomas Cromwell, who was to exemplify this adage, submitted his hard face 
and soft frame to Holbein’s brush in 1534. Through him the artist found access 
to the highest figures at the court. He painted The French Ambassadors, and one 
of them, Charles de Saulier, he portrayed with especial success, revealing the 
man beneath the vestments and insignia of office. Four others—Sir Henry 
Guilford (controller of the royal household), Sir Nicholas Carew (royal equerry 
to the King), Robert Cheseman (royal falconer to the King), and Dr. John 
Chambers (physician to the King)—suggest the thick skins that alone could 
safely live near the parboiled King, Holbein became one of them about 1537 as 
official court painter. He received a workshop of his own in Whitehall Palace, 
dwelt in comfort, had mistresses and bastards like anybody else, and dressed in 
color and silk.33 He was called upon to decorate rooms, design ceremonial 
garments, bookbindings, weapons, tableware, seals, royal buttons and buckles, 
and the gems that Henry presented to his wives. In 1538 the King sent him to 
Brussels to paint Princess Christine of Denmark; she proved quite charming, and 
Henry would gladly have had her, but she took Duke Francis of Lorraine instead; 
perhaps she preferred to hang in a gallery rather than die on the block. Holbein 
took the opportunity to visit Basel briefly; he arranged an annuity of forty 
guilders ($1,000?) for his wife, and hurried back to London. Soon thereafter 
came the commission to paint Anne of Cleves; Holbein almost foreshadowed the 
result in the sad eyes of the portrait now in the Louvre. 

For the King himself he painted several large pictures, nearly all lost. One 
survives in the Barber Surgeons’ Hall in London: Henry VIII Granting a Charter 
of Incorporation to the Barber Surgeons’ Company; Henry dominates the scene 
in his robes of state. The artist made appealing portraits of Henry’s third wife, 


Jane Seymour, and the fifth wife, Catherine Howard. When Henry himself sat or 
stood for Holbein the painter rose to the challenge, and produced portraits 
surpassed in his own work only by the Louvre and Basel pictures of Erasmus. 
The portrait of 1536 shows the monarch Teutonically pompous and stout. Henry 
liked it despite himself, and commissioned Holbein to paint the royal family as a 
fresco in Whitehall Palace; this mural was destroyed by fire in 1698, but a copy 
made in 1667 for Charles II reveals a masterly design: at the upper left Henry 
VII, pious and modest; lower, his son, brandishing the symbols of power and 
spreading his legs like a colossus; at the right his mother and his third wife; and 
in the center a marble monument retailing in Latin the virtues of the kings. The 
figure of Henry VIII was elaborated with such realism that a legend arose about 
persons entering the room and mistaking the portrait for the living King. In 1540 
Holbein painted a still more imposing Henry VIII in Wedding Dress. Finally 
(1542) he displayed Henry in the deterioration of mind and body. Nemesis here 
worked leisurely, lengthening the revenge of the gods from clean or sudden 
death to prolonged and ignominious decay. 

Two lovely pictures redeem the royal gallery: one of Prince Edward at the age 
of two, all innocence; the other of Edward aged six (in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art). This second portrait is a delight to behold. We may judge the art of 
Holbein when we see him, within a year or two, portray unflinchingly the obese 
pride of the father, and then catch with such mysterious skill the guileless 
kindliness of the son. 

At forty-five (1542) the artist pictured himself again, and with the same 
objectivity with which he had depicted the King: a suspicious, pugnacious fellow 
with carelessly kept graying hair and beard; and once more (1543) in a roundel 
showing him in a gentler mood. In that year plague came to London, and chose 
him as one of its victims. 

Technically he was one of the supreme painters. He saw meticulously, and so 
portrayed; every line, color, or attitude, every incidence or variation of light, that 
could reveal significance was caught and pinned down upon the paper, linen, 
wood, or wall. What accuracy in the line, what depth and smoothness and 
warmth in the color, what skill in ordering details into a unified composition! 
But in many of the portraits, where the object was not the subject but the fee, we 
miss the sympathy that could see, and feel with, a man’s secret soul; we find it in 
the Louvre and Basel Erasmus, and in the picture of his family. We miss, except 
in the Meyer Madonna, the idealism that ennobled the realism in the Van Eycks’ 
Adoration of the Lamb. His indifference to religion kept him short of the 
grandeur of Griinewald, and marked him off from Diirer, who always had one 
foot in the Middle Ages. Holbein was neither Renaissance like Titian nor 


Reformation like Cranach; he was German-Dutch-Flemish-English matter-of- 
fact and practical sense. Perhaps his success prevented the effective entry of 
Italian pictorial principles and finesse into England. After him Puritanism 
triumphed over the Elizabethan passion, and English painting languished till 
Hogarth came. At the same time the glory departed from German painting. A 
flood of barbarism would have to pass over Central Europe before the sense of 
beauty would find voice there again. 


VII. ART IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL: 1515-55 


Despite El Greco and Velazquez, Cervantes and Calderén, Spain never had a 
Renaissance in the rich Italian sense. Her far-won wealth gave new ornaments to 
her Christian culture, it offered productive rewards to native genius in literature 
and art, but it did not flow into any exciting recapture-as in Italy and France—of 
that pagan civilization which had adomed the Mediterranean world before and 
after Christ, and which had begotten Seneca, Lucan, Martial, Quintilian, Trajan, 
and Hadrian on the soil of Spain itself. The remembrance of that classic era had 
been deeply overladen by the long struggle of Spanish Christianity with the 
Moors; all the glorious memories were of that protracted victory, and the faith 
that had won it became inseparable from the proud remembrance. While 
everywhere else in Europe the state was humiliating the Church, in Spain the 
ecclesiastical organization grew stronger with the generations; it challenged and 
ignored the papacy, even when Spaniards ruled the Vatican; it survived the pious 
absolutism of Ferdinand and Charles V and Philip II, and then dominated every 
aspect of Spanish life. The Church in Spain was almost the sole patron of the 
arts; therefore it called the tune, named the themes, and made art, like 
philosophy, the handmaiden of theology. The Spanish Inquisition appointed 
inspectors to outlaw nudity, immodesty, paganism, or heresy in art, to specify 
the manner of treating sacred subjects in sculpture and painting, and to direct 
Spanish art toward the transmission and confirmation of the faith. 

And yet Italian influence was pouring into Spain. The rise of Spaniards to the 
papacy, the conquest of Naples and Milan by Spanish kings, the campaigns of 
Spanish armies and the missions of Spanish statesmen and churchmen in Italy, 
the busy trade between Spanish and Italian ports, the visits of Spanish artists like 
Forment and the Berruguetes to Italy, of Italian artists like Torrigiano and Leone 
Leoni to Spain—all these factors affected Spanish art in methods, ornament, and 


style, hardly in spirit or theme, more in painting than in sculpture, and in 
architecture least. 

The cathedrals dominated the landscape and the towns as the faith dominated 
life. Traveling in Spain is a pilgrimage from one to another of these mighty 
fanes. Their awesome immensity, their wealth of interior ornament, the dim-lit 
silence of their naves, the devoted stonework of their cloisters, accentuate the 
simplicity and poverty of the picturesque tiled dwellings that huddle below, 
looking up to them as the promise of a better world. The Gothic style still ruled 
in the giant cathedrals that rose above Salamanca (1513) and Segovia (1522); but 
at Granada Diego de Siloé, architect son of a Gothic sculptor, designed the 
interior of the cathedral with classic columns and capitals, and crowned the 
Gothic plan with a classic dome (1525). The style of the Italian Renaissance 
completely dislodged Gothic in the palace of Charles V at Granada. Charles had 
reproved the bishop of Cordova for spoiling the great mosque by building within 
its 850 pillars a Christian church;34 but he sinned almost as grievously when he 
tore down some halls and courts of the Alhambra to make room for a structure 
whose stern mass and dull symmetry might have passed without offense amid 
kindred buildings in Rome, but proved strikingly out of harmony with the frail 
elegance and gay diversity of the Moorish citadel. 

Something of the Moors’ flair for architectural decoration appeared in the 
“plateresque” style that marked chiefly the civil architecture of this reign. It took 
its name from its resemblance to the complex and delicate ornament lavished by 
the silversmith (platero) or goldsmith upon plate and other objects of their art. It 
topped and flanked portals and windows with winding arabesques of stone; it 
grooved or spiraled or flowered columns with Moorish fantasy; it pierced grilles 
and balustrades with marble foliage and embroidery. This plateresco marked the 
Obispo Chapel at Madrid, the church of Santo Tomas at Avila, the choir of the 
cathedral at Cordova, and it disported itself without restraint on the 
Ayuntamiento or Town Hall of Seville (1526 f.). Portugal adopted the style on a 
portal suffused with ornament, and columns carved with decoration, in the 
magnificent monastery of Santa Maria at Belem (1517 f.). Charles V took the 
style to the Lowlands and Germany, where it flourished its signature on the town 
halls of Antwerp and Leyden and the castle of Heidelberg. Philip II found 
plateresque too florid for his taste, and under his frowns it died an early death. 

Spanish sculpture yielded more readily than architecture to the swelling 
Italian tide. Pietro Torrigiano, after breaking Michelangelo’s nose in Florence 
and bearding Henry VIII in London, settled in Seville (1521), and modeled in 
terra cotta an ungainly St. Jerome which Goya mistakenly judged to be the 
supreme work of modern sculpture.2° Feeling poorly paid for a statue of the 


Virgin, Torrigiano smashed it to bits, was arrested by the Inquisition, and died in 
its jails.s6 Damian Forment, returning to Aragon from Italy, carried the spirit of 
the Renaissance on his chisel and in his boasts; he called himself “the rival of 
Pheidias and Praxiteles,’ and was accepted at his own estimate. The 
ecclesiastical authorities allowed him to carve likenesses of himself and his wife 
on the base of the reredos that he made for the abbey of Monte Aragon. For the 
church of Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar at Saragossa he cut in alabaster a spacious 
retable in bas-relief, combining Gothic with Renaissance elements, painting with 
sculpture, color with form. To another retable, in the cathedral of Huesca, 
Forment devoted the last thirteen years of his life (1520-33). 

As Pedro Berruguete had dominated Spanish painting in the half-century 
before Charles V, so his son became the leading Spanish sculptor of this age. 
Alonso learned the art of color from his father, then went to Italy and worked 
with Raphael in painting, with Bramante and Michelangelo in statuary. When he 
came back to Spain (1520) he brought with him Michelangelo’s penchant for 
figures caught in tense emotion or violent attitudes. Charles appointed him court 
sculptor and painter. At Valladolid he worked for six years carving in wood an 
altar screen, forty-two by thirty feet, for the church of San Benito el Real; only 
fragments remain, chiefly a San Sebastian vividly colored, with blood pouring 
from the wounds. In 1535 he joined with his chief rival, Felipe de Borgofa, to 
carve choir stalls in the Toledo Cathedral; here too the Michelangelesque 
manner swayed his hand, and presaged baroque in Spain. When he neared eighty 
he was commissioned to erect in the hospital of St. John at Toledo a monument 
to its founder, Cardinal Juan de Tavera; he took his son Alonso as helper, created 
one of the chefs-d’oeuvre of Spanish sculpture, and died in the attempt in his 
seventy-fifth year (1561). 

Spanish painting, still in tutelage to Italy and Flanders, produced no 
outstanding master under Charles V. The Emperor favored foreign painters, 
imported Anthonis Mor to make portraits of Spanish notables, and for himself 
declared that he would allow none but the great Titian to paint him. The only 
Spanish painter of this age whose fame crossed the Pyrenees was Luis de 
Morales. The first fifty years of his life were spent in the poverty and obscurity 
of Badajoz, painting for churches and chapels in the province of Estremadura. 
He was fifty-four when Philip IT bade him come and paint in the Escorial (1564). 
He presented himself in magnificent array, which the King thought unbecoming 
in an artist, but Philip softened when he learned that Luis had spent his life’s 
savings to attire himself fitly for an audience with his Majesty. Morales’ Christ 
Carrying the Cross did not strike the royal fancy, and he returned to Badajoz and 
penury. Several of his pictures can be seen at the Hispanic Society in New York, 


all of them beautiful; but the best example of his work is a Virgin and Child in 
the Prado—a bit too redolent of Raphael. Philip, passing through Badajoz in 
1581, allotted the artist a tardy pension, which enabled him—now disabled by 
palsy and failing eyes—to eat regularly during the five years left to him of life. 

The artisans of Spain were often artists in all but name. Spanish lace and 
leather continued supreme in Europe. The woodworkers too were unsurpassed; 
Théophile Gautier thought that Gothic art had never come closer to perfection 
than in the choir stalls of Toledo Cathedral. Metalworkers made works of art out 
of sanctuary screens, window grilles, balcony railings, door hinges, even nails. 
Goldsmiths and silversmiths transformed some of the precious metal flowing in 
from America into ornaments for princes and vessels for the Church; famous 
were the custodias they made in filigree silver or gold to hold the consecrated 
Host. Gil Vicente, not satisfied to be the leading dramatist of Portugal and Spain 
in this period, executed a monstrance—for displaying the Host to the 
congregation—which has been rated “the masterpiece of the goldsmith’s work in 
Portugal.”37 And Francisco de Hollanda, Portuguese despite his name, carried on 
with distinction the dying art of illumination. 

All in all, this less than half a century came off with credit in the field of art 
despite the absorption and disruption of energies in the religious revolution. The 
masters in architecture, sculpture, and painting were hardly comparable to the 
giants who shook all Europe with theology; religion was the tune of the time, 
and art could only provide an accompaniment. But II Rosso, Primaticcio, Lescot, 
Delorme, Goujon, and the Clouets in France, the Berruguetes in Spain, Brueghel 
in Flanders, Cranach in Germany, Holbein everywhere, made an honorable 
roster of artists for an age so agitated and so brief. Art is order, yet everything 
was in chaos—not religion only, but morals, social order, art itself. Gothic was 
fighting its losing battle with classic forms, and the artist, uprooted from his own 
past, had to experiment with tentatives that could not give him the grandeur of a 
stability mortised in confident time. In the universal turbulence faith too was 
hesitant, and ceased to give clear imperatives to art; religious images were 
attacked and shattered; sacred themes that had inspired the creator and the 
beholder of beauty were losing their power to stir either genius or admiration or 
piety. And in science the greatest revolution of all was deposing the earth from 
its theological throne, and losing in the endless void the little globe whose divine 
visitation had formed the medieval mind and generated medieval art. When 
would stability come again? 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
Science in the Age of Copernicus 
1517-65! 


I. THE CULT OF THE OCCULT 


Ir is remarkable that this age, so absorbed in theology and scholarship, should 
have produced two men of the highest standing in the history of science— 
Copernicus and Vesalius; and curious that the books that contained their 
lifeblood should have appeared in one annus mirabilis, 1543. Some conditions 
favored science. The discovery of America and the exploration of Asia, the 
demands of industry and the extension of commerce, turned up knowledge that 
often contradicted traditional beliefs and encouraged fresh thought. Translations 
from Greek and Arabic, the printing of Apollonius’s Conies (1537) and the 
Greek text of Archimedes (1544) stimulated mathematics and physics. But many 
travelers were liars or careless; printing spread nonsense more widely than 
knowledge; and scientific instruments, though numerous, were almost primitive. 
The microscope, the telescope, the thermometer, the barometer, the micrometer, 
the microchronometer, were still in the future. The Renaissance was enamored 
of literature and style, politely interested in philosophy, almost indifferent to 
science. The Renaissance popes were not hostile to science; Leo X and Clement 
VII listened with open minds to Copernican ideas, and Paul III received without 
trembling the dedication of Copernicus’s world-shaking Book of Revolutions. 
But the reaction under Paul IV, the development of the Inquisition in Italy, and 
the dogmatic decrees of the Council of Trent made scientific studies increasingly 
difficult and dangerous after 1555. 

Protestantism could not favor science, for it based itself on an infallible Bible. 
Luther rejected the Copnernican astronomy because the Bible told of Joshua 
commanding the sun—not the earth—to stand still. Melanchthon was inclined to 
science; he studied mathematics, physics, astronomy, and medicine, and lectured 
on the history of mathematics in antiquity; but his broad spirit was overwhelmed 
by the forceful nature of his master, and by the predominance of a narrowed 
Lutheranism after Luther’s death. Calvin had little use for science; Knox, none. 

A discouraging milieu of occultism continued to surround, confuse, and 
sometimes—as in Cardan and Paracelsus—threaten the sanity of the would-be 
scientist. Hermetic lore from Egypt, mystical Pythagoreanism and Neoplatonism 


from Greece, the Cabala from Judaism, bemused a thousand groping minds. 
Legends and miracles infested historiography, and travelers told of fire-breathing 
dragons and rope-climbing fakirs. Almost any unusual event in public or private 
life was interpreted as contrived by God or Satan for the warning or edification, 
the temptation or ruination, of man. Many believed that comets and meteors 
were fireballs hurled by an angry deity.! Cheap literature entered every literate 
home with assurances that baser metals could be turned into gold; and (says a 
contemporary report) “all the tailors, shoemakers, servants, and maids who hear 
and read about these things give all the coins they can spare to... perambulating 
and fraudulent” practitioners of such arts.2 At a trial in England in 1549 William 
Wycherley, a conjurer, said there were 500 like him in the island. Itinerant 
students in Germany sold magical protections against witches and devils. 
Charms and talismans guaranteed to divert musket balls were popular with 
soldiers.4 The Mass itself was often used as a charm to bring rain or sunshine, or 
victory in war. Prayers for rain were common, and sometimes seemed too 
successful; in which cases the church bells were rung to warn the heavens to 
stop.2 In 1526-31 the monks of Troyes formally excommunicated the 
caterpillars that were plaguing the crops, but added that the interdict would be 
effective only for lands whose peasants had paid their Church tithes.® 

Perhaps more events were ascribed to Satan than to God. “Scarcely a year 
goes by,” lamented a Protestant writer in 1563, “without the most appalling news 
from numbers of principalities, towns, and villages, of the shameless and 
horrible ways in which the prince of hell, by bodily apparition and in all sorts of 
forms, is trying to extinguish the new and shining light of holy evangel.”” Luther 
joined the commonalty in attributing most diseases to demons entering the body 
—which, after all, is not altogether unlike our current theory. Many believed that 
diseases were caused by the evil eye or other magical means, and that they could 
be cured by magic potions—which again is not too far removed from our present 
practice. Most remedies were administered according to the position of the 
planets; hence medical students studied astrology. 

Astrology verged on science by assuming a rule of law in the universe, and 
operating largely through experiment. The belief that the movements and 
positions of the stars determined human events was not quite as general as 
before; yet there were 30,000 astrologers in Paris in the sixteenth century,® all 
ready to cast a horoscope for a coin. Almanacs of astrological predictions were 
best sellers; Rabelais parodied them in the Pantagruelian Prognostications of 
Master Alcofribas. Luther and the Sorbonne here agreed with him, and 
condemned astrology in all its forms. The Church officially frowned upon 
astrological predictions, as implying determinism and the subjection of the 


Church to the stars; yet Paul III, one of the greatest minds of the age, “would call 
no important meeting of the Consistory,” said an ambassador to the papal court, 
“and would take no trip, without choosing his days and observing the 
constellations.”? Francis I, Catherine de Médicis, Charles IX, Julius II, Leo X, 
and Adrian VI consulted astrologers.!9 Melanchthon changed the date of 
Luther’s birth to give him a more propitious horoscope,!! and begged him not to 
travel under a new moon.!2 

One astrologer of this period is still popular. Nostradamus was, in French, 
Michel de Notredame. He professed to be a physician and an astronomer, and 
was accepted as semi-official astrologer by Catherine de Médicis; she built an 
observatory for him in Les Halles. In 1564 he predicted a life of ninety years for 
Charles IX,!5 who died ten years later at the age of twenty-four. At his own 
death (1566) he left a book of prophecies so wisely ambiguous that some line or 
another could be applied to almost any event in later history. 

Because Christians of the sixteenth century believed in the possibility of 
obtaining supernatural powers from demons, and because the fear of demons 
was ingrained in their rearing, they felt an obligation to burn witches. Luther and 
Calvin seconded Pope Innocent VIII in urging the prosecution of witches. “I 
would have no compassion on these witches,” said Luther; “I would burn them 
all.”!4 Four were burned at Wittenberg on June 29, 1540; thirty-four at Geneva 
in 1545.15 The Reformers, of course, had Biblical warrant for these bonfires, and 
Protestant dependence upon the Scriptures gave new urgency to Exodus 22:18. 
The Catholic practice of exorcism encouraged the belief in witchcraft by 
assuming the power of devils lodged in human beings. Luther claimed that his 
Leipzig opponent, Johannes Eck, had signed a pact with Satan; and Johannes 
Cochlaeus retorted that Luther was a by-product of Satan’s dalliance with 
Margaret Luther.16 

Accusations of witchcraft were sometimes used to get rid of personal 
enemies. The accused had a choice of prolonged torture to elicit a confession, or 
death as the result of a confession; and in sixteenth-century Europe the 
administration of torture was systematized “with a cold-blooded ferocity 
unknown... to the heathen nations.”!” Many victims seem to have believed in 
their own guilt—that they had had transactions, sometimes sexual, with devils.18 
Some of the accused committed suicide; a French judge noted fifteen such cases 
within a year.!9 Secular magistrates often exceeded ecclesiastics in the 
enthusiasm of this persecution. The laws of Henry VIII (1541) punished with 
death any of several practices ascribed to witches,2° but the Spanish Inquisition 
branded stories and confessions of witchcraft as the delusions of weak minds, 


and cautioned its agents (15 3 8) to ignore the popular demand for the burning of 
witches.21 

Fewer voices were raised to protect witches than in defense of heretics, and 
the heretics themselves believed in witches. But in 1563 Johannes Wier, a 
physician of Cleves, issued a treatise De praestigiis daemonum (On Demonic 
Deceptions) which timidly dared to mitigate the mania. He did not question the 
existence of demons, but suggested that witches were the innocent victims of 
demonic possession, and were deluded by the Devil into believing the 
absurdities that they confessed. Women, and persons suffering from illness of 
body or mind, were, he thought, especially subject to possession by demons. He 
concluded that witchcraft was not a crime but a disease, and he appealed to the 
princes of Europe to stop the execution of these helpless women. A few years 
later Wier replaced himself in his time by writing a detailed description of hell, 
its leaders, its organization, and its operation. 

The spirit of the age spoke in the story of Faust. We first hear of Georg Faust 
in 1507, in a letter of Johannes Trithemius, who calls him a mountebank; and 
then in 1513, when Mutianus Rufus accords him no gentler term. Philip Begardi, 
a Worms physician, wrote in 1539: “Of late years a remarkable man has been 
traveling through nearly every province, principality, and kingdom .... and has 
boasted highly of his great skill not only in medicine but in chiromancy, 
physiognomy, crystal gazing, and other kindred arts... and has not denied that he 
is called Faustus” 22—i.e., favored or fortunate. The historic Faust seems to have 
died in 1539—by the Devil wringing his neck, said Melanchthon. Four years 
later the legend of Faust as in league with the Devil made its appearance in the 
Sermones conviviales of Johannes Gast, a Protestant pastor at Basel. Two old 
notions combined to transform the historical charlatan into a figure of legend, 
drama, and art: that man might obtain magic powers by compacts with Satan, 
and that secular learning is an insolent conceit likely to lead a man to hell. In one 
phase the legend was supposed to be a Catholic caricature of Luther; in a deeper 
view it expressed the religious repudiation of “profane” knowledge as opposed 
to a humble acceptance of the Bible as in itself sufficient erudition and truth. 
Goethe repudiated the repudiation, and allowed the hunger for knowledge to 
purify itself by its application to the common good. 

The legend of Faust came to bitter life in Henry Cornelius Agrippa. Born of 
good family at Cologne (1487), he found his way to Paris, and fell in there with 
some mystics or quacks who claimed esoteric wisdom. Hungry for knowledge 
and fame, he took up alchemy, studied the Cabala, and became convinced that 
there was a world of enlightenment unattainable by ordinary perception or 


reasoning. He sent to Trithemius a manuscript De occulta philosophia, with a 
personal letter: 


I wondered much, and indeed felt indignant, that up to this time no 
one had arisen to vindicate so sublime and sacred a study from the 
accusation of impiety. Thus my spirit was aroused, and... I too 
conceived the desire to philosophize, thinking that I should produce a 
work not unworthy of praise... if I could vindicate... that ancient 
Magic, studied by all the wise, purged and freed from the errors of 
impiety, and endowed with its own reasonable system.22 


Trithemius replied with good counsel: 


Speak of things public to the public, but of things lofty and secret 
only to the loftiest and most private of your friends. Hay to an ox and 
sugar to a parrot. Rightly interpret this, lest you, as some others have 
been, be trampled down by oxen.24 


Whether through caution or lack of a publisher, Agrippa refrained for twenty 
years from sending his book through the press. The Emperor Maximilian 
summoned him to war in Italy; he gave a good account of himself on the 
battlefield, but took occasion to lecture on Plato at the University of Pisa, and to 
receive degrees in law and medicine at Pavia. He was appointed town advocate 
at Metz (1518), and soon lost that position by interfering with the prosecution of 
a young woman accused of witchcraft; he procured her release from the 
Inquisition, but he thought it wise then to change his habitat (1519). For two 
years he served Louise of Savoy as physician; however, he entered into so many 
disputes that she stopped his salary. He moved to Antwerp with his second wife 
and his children, was made historiographer and court librarian to the Regent 
Margaret of Austria, and managed to eat regularly. Now he composed his most 
important work, De incertitudine et vanitate scientiarum; he published it in 
1530, and then, strangely enough, issued his youthful De occulta philosophia, 
with a preface disclaiming continued belief in the mystic abracadabra there 
detailed. The two books together offended all the cognizant world. 

The Occult Philosophy urged that as the human soul pervades and governs 
the body, so the spiritus mundi pervades and governs the universe; that this great 
reservoir of soul-force can be tapped by a mind morally purified and patiently 
instructed in Magian ways. So reinforced, the mind can discover the hidden 
qualities of objects, numbers, letters, words, can penetrate the secrets of the 


stars, and can gain mastery over the forces of the earth and the demons of the air. 
The book circulated widely, and its many posthumous editions led to legends 
about Agrippa’s compact with a devil, who accompanied him in the guise of his 
dog,2° and enabled him to fly over the globe and sleep in the moon.26 

The vicissitudes of life abated Agrippa’s claims on supersensual experience; 
he learned that no magic or alchemy could feed his family or keep him out of jail 
for debt. He turned in angry disillusionment upon the pursuit of knowledge, and 
wrote at the age of thirty-nine On the Uncertainty and Vanity of the Sciences, the 
most skeptical book of the sixteenth century before Montaigne. “I well 
perceive,” ran his exordium, “what a bloody battle I have to fight.... First of all, 
the lousy (pediculose) grammarians will make a stir, and... peevish poets, trifle- 
selling historians, blustering orators, obstinate logicians .... fatal astrologers .... 
monstrous magicians .... contentious philosophers ....” All knowledge is 
uncertain, all science is vain, and “to know nothing is the happiest life.” It was 
knowledge that destroyed the happiness of Adam and Eve; it was Socrates’s 
confession of ignorance that brought him content and fame. “All sciences are 
only the ordinances and opinions of men, as injurious as profitable, as pestilent 
as wholesome, as ill as good, in no part perfect, but doubtful and full of error and 
contention.” 27 

Agrippa begins his devastation with the alphabet, and upbraids it for its 
bewildering inconsistencies of pronunciation. He laughs at the grammarians, 
whose exceptions are more numerous than their rules, and who are repeatedly 
outvoted by the people. Poets are madmen; no one “well in his wits” can write 
poetry. Most history is a fable; not une fable convenue, as Voltaire would 
mistakenly call it, but an ever-changing fable which each historian and 
generation transforms anew. Oratory is the seduction of the mind by eloquence 
into error. Occultism is a sham; his own book about it, Agrippa now warns, was 
“false, or, if you will, lying”; if formerly he practiced astrology, magic, 
divination, alchemy, and other such “nesciences,” it was mostly through the 
importunate solicitation of patrons demanding esoteric knowledge, and able to 
pay. The Cabala is “nothing else but a pestilent superstition.” As for the 
philosophers, the self-canceling diversity of their opinions puts them out of 
court; we may leave them to refute one another. So far as philosophy seeks to 
deduce morality from reason, it is stultified by the irrational contrariety of 
morals in place and time; “whereof it cometh to pass that that which at one time 
was vice, another time is accounted virtue, and that which in one place is virtue, 
in another is vice.” The arts and occupations are as vitiated as the sciences with 
falsehood and vanity. Every court is “a school of corrupt customs, and a refuge 
of detestable wickedness.” Trade is treachery. Treasurers are thieves; their hands 


are sticky with bird-lime, their fingers end in hooks. War is the slaughter of 
many in the sport of the few. Medicine is “a certain art of manslaughter,” and 
often “there is more danger in the physician and the medicine than in the 
sickness itself.” 

What is the upshot of all this? If science is transient opinion, and philosophy 
is the vain speculation of mental maggots on the nature of the infinite, what shall 
a man live by? Only by the Word of God as revealed in the Bible. This has an 
evangelical ring, and indeed, scattered among Agrippa’s doubts, are sundry 
affirmations of reform. He rejects the temporal power of the popes, and even 
their spiritual authority when this contravenes Scripture. He denounces the 
Inquisition as persuading men not with reason and Scripture but with “fire and 
faggots.” He wishes the Church would spend less on cathedrals and more on 
charity. But he goes beyond the Reformers when he admits that the authors of 
the Old and the New Testament were liable to error. Christ alone is always right 
and true; Him only should we trust; in Him is the last refuge of the mind and the 
soul. 

Agrippa enjoyed the furor caused by his rampage, but he paid for the pleasure 
through his remaining years. Charles V demanded that he recant his criticism of 
the Church. When he refused, his salary was cut short. Imprisoned for debt, he 
laid responsibility on the Emperor, who was behind in payments to his court 
historiographer. Cardinal Campeggio and the Bishop of Liége secured his 
release, but Charles banished him from Imperial territory (1531). Agrippa moved 
to Lyons, where, says an uncertain tradition, he was again imprisoned for debt. 
Set free, he passed on to Grenoble; and there, aged forty-eight, he died. Probably 
he had a share in forming the skepticism of Montaigne, but his only popular 
book was on the occultism that he had renounced. Occult thought and practices 
flourished to the end of the century. 


I. THE COPERNICAN REVOLUTION 


Mathematical advances that now seem trivial sharpened the tools of 
calculation in this age. Michael Stifel’s Arithmetica integra (1544) introduced 
our plus and minus signs, and Robert Recorde’s Whetstone of Wit (1557) first 
used our equals sign in print. The once famous arithmetics of Adam Riese 
persuaded Germany to pass from reckoning with counters to written 
computation. Johannes Werner published (1522) the first modem treatise on 


conic sections; and Georg Rheticus, besides serving as midwife to Copernicus, 
carried on the work of Regiomontanus in trigonometry. 

Astronomy had at its disposal better calculations than instruments. On the 
basis of these calculations some astrologers predicted a second Deluge for 
February 11,1524, when Jupiter and Saturn would join in Pisces; thereupon 
Toulouse built an ark of refuge, and cautious families stored food on 
mountaintops.2®8 Most of the astronomical instruments were of medieval origin: 
celestial and terrestrial spheres, Jacob’s staff, an astrolabe, an armillary sphere, 
quadrants, cylinders, clocks, compasses, and several other devices, but no 
telescope and no photography. With this equipment Copernicus moved the earth. 

Mikolai Kopernik, as Poland calls him, Niklas Koppernigk, as Germany calls 
him, Nicolaus Copernicus, as scholars call him, was born in 1473 at Thorn 
(Torun) on the Vistula in West Prussia, which, seven years before, had been 
ceded to Poland by the Teutonic Knights; he was a Prussian in space, a Pole in 
time. His mother came of a prosperous Prussian family; his father hailed from 
Cracow, settled in Thorn, and dealt in copper. When the father died (1483), the 
mother’s brother, Lucas Watzelrode, Prince Bishop of Ermland, took charge of 
the children. Nicolaus was sent at eighteen to the University of Cracow to 
prepare for the priesthood. Not liking the Scholasticism that had there 
suppressed humanism, he persuaded his uncle to let him study in Italy. The uncle 
had him appointed a canon of the cathedral at Frauenburg in Polish East Prussia, 
and gave him leave of absence for three years.!! 

At the University of Bologna (1497-1500) Copernicus studied mathematics, 
physics, and astronomy. One of his teachers, Domenico de Novara, once a pupil 
of Regiomontanus, criticized the Ptolemaic system as absurdly complex, and 
introduced his students to ancient Greek astronomers who had questioned the 
immobility and central position of the earth. Philolaus the Pythagorean, in the 
fifth century before Christ, had held that the earth and the other planets moved 
around Hestia, a central fire invisible to us because all known parts of the earth 
are turned away from it. Cicero quoted Hicetas of Syracuse, also of the fifth 
century before Christ, as believing that the sun, the moon, and the stars stood 
still, and that their apparent motion was due to the axial rotation of the earth. 
Archimedes and Plutarch reported that Aristarchus of Samos (310-230 B.c.) had 
suggested the revolution of the earth around the sun, had been accused of 
impiety, and had withdrawn the suggestion. According to Plutarch, Seleucus of 
Babylonia had revived the idea in the second century before Christ. This 
heliocentric view might have triumphed in antiquity had not Claudius Ptolemy 
of Alexandria, in the second century of our era, restated the geocentric theory 
with such force and learning that hardly anyone thereafter dared to challenge it. 


Ptolemy himself had ruled that in seeking to explain phenomena, science should 
adopt the simplest possible hypothesis consistent with accepted observations. 
Yet Ptolemy, like Hipparchus before him, to explain the apparent motion of the 
planets, had been compelled by the geocentric theory to assume a bewildering 
complexity of epicycles and eccentrics,!!! Could any simpler hypothesis be 
found? Nicole Oresme (1330-82) and Nicholas of Cusa (1401-64) had renewed 
the proposal of terrestrial motion; Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) had recently 
written: “The sun does not move.... . The earth is not in the center of the circle of 
the sun, nor in the center of the universe.29 

Copernicus felt that the heliocentric theory could “save the appearances”— 
explain the observed phenomena—more compactly than the Ptolemaic view. In 
1500, now twenty-seven, he went to Rome, presumably for the Jubilee, and gave 
lectures there in which, a tradition reports, he tentatively propounded the motion 
of the earth. Meanwhile his leave of absence expired, and he returned to his 
duties as canon in Frauenburg. But geocentric mathematics confused his prayers. 
He begged permission to resume his studies in Italy, proposing now to take up 
medicine and canon law—which to his superiors seemed more to the point than 
astronomy. Before the fifteenth century ended he was back in Italy. He received 
the degree of law at Ferrara (1503), apparently took no degree in medicine, and 
again reconciled himself to Frauenburg. Soon his uncle, probably to give him 
time for further study, appropriated him as secretary and physician (1506); and 
for six years Copernicus lived in the episcopal castle at Heilsberg. There he 
worked out the basic mathematics of his theory, and formulated it in manuscript. 

When the kindly bishop died, Copernicus resumed his place in Frauenburg. 
He continued to practice medicine, treating the poor without charge.3! He 
represented the cathedral chapter on diplomatic missions, and prepared for King 
Sigismund I of Poland a plan for reforming the Prussian currency. In one of 
many learned essays on finance he stated what was later to be known as 
Gresham’s law: “Bad money .... drives the old, better money away”32—i.e., 
when a government issues a debased coinage, the good coins are hoarded or 
exported and disappear from circulation, the bad coins are offered as taxes, and 
the king is “paid in his own coin.” But amid these diverse concerns Copernicus 
continued his astronomic researches. His geographical location was 
unpropitious: Frauenburg was near the Baltic, and was half the time shrouded in 
mists or clouds. He envied Claudius Ptolemy, for whom “the skies were more 
cheerful, where the Nile does not breathe fogs as does our Vistula. Nature has 
denied us that comfort, that calm air’;33 no wonder Copernicus almost 
worshiped the sun. His astronomical observations were neither numerous nor 
precise, but they were not vital to his purpose. He used for the most part the 


astronomic data transmitted by Ptolemy, and proposed to prove that all received 
observations accorded best with a heliocentric view. 

About 1514 he summarized his conclusions in a Little Commentary (Nicolai 
Copernici de hypothesibus motuum coelestium a se constitutis commentariolus). 
It was not printed during his lifetime, but he sent out some manuscript copies as 
“trial balloons.” He stated his conclusions with a matter-of-fact simplicity as if 
they were not the greatest revolution in Christian history: 


1. There is no one center of all the celestial circles or spheres. 

2. The center of the earth is not the center of the universe, but only of gravity 
and of the lunar sphere. 

3. All the spheres [planets] revolve about the sun as their midpoint, and 
therefore the sun is the center of the universe. 

4. The ratio of the earth’s distance from the sun to the height of the firmament 
is so much smaller than the ratio of the earth’s radius to its distance from the sun 
that the distance from the earth to the sun is imperceptible in comparison with 
the height of the firmament. 

5. Whatever motion appears in the firmament arises not from any motion of 
the firmament, but from the earth’s motion. The earth together with its 
circumjacent elements performs a complete rotation on its fixed poles in a daily 
motion, while the firmament and highest heaven abide unchanged. 

6. What appear to us as motions of the sun arise not from its motion but from 
the motion of the earth and our sphere, with which [motion] we revolve around 
the sun like any other planet... 

7. The apparent retrograde and direct motion of the planets arises not from 
their motion but from the earth’s. The motion of the earth alone, therefore, 
suffices to explain so many apparent inequalities in the heavens.°4 


The few astronomers who saw the Commentariolus paid no great attention to 
it. Pope Leo X, informed of the theory, expressed an open-minded interest, and 
asked a cardinal to write to Copernicus for a demonstration of his thesis; for a 
time the hypothesis won considerable favor at the enlightened papal court.°° 
Luther, toward 1530, rejected the theory: “People give ear to an upstart 
astrologer who strove to show that the earth revolves, not the heavens or the 
firmament, the sun and the moon.... . This fool wishes to reverse the entire 
scheme of astronomy; but sacred Scripture tells us that Joshua commanded the 
sun to stand still, not the earth.” 96 Calvin answered Copernicus with a line from 
Psalm XCIII, I: “The world also is stabilized, that it cannot be moved”—and 
asked, “Who will venture to place the authority of Copernicus above that of the 


Holy Spirit?“37 Copernicus was so discouraged by the response to the 
Commentariolus that when, about 1530, he completed his major work, he 
decided to withhold it from publication. He calmly proceeded with his duties, 
delved a bit into politics, and, in his sixties, was accused of having a mistress.38 

Into this resigned old age burst, in 1539, an enthusiastic young 
mathematician, Georg Rheticus. He was twenty-five, a Protestant, a protégé of 
Melanchthon, and a professor at Wittenberg. He had read the Commentariolus, 
he was convinced of its truth, he longed to help the old astronomer who, far off 
in an obscure Baltic outpost of civilization, was waiting so patiently for others to 
see, with him, the invisible rotation and revolution of the earth. The youth fell in 
love with Copernicus, called him “the best and greatest of men,” and was deeply 
impressed by his devotion to science. For ten weeks Rheticus studied the big 
manuscript. He urged its publication. Copernicus refused, but agreed to have 
Rheticus publish a simplified analysis of its first four books. So in 1540 at 
Danzig the young scholar issued his Narratio prima de libris revolutionum— 
First Account of the Books of the Revolutions of the celestial bodies. He sent a 
copy hopefully to Melanchthon. The kindly theologian was not convinced. When 
Rheticus returned to Wittenberg (early in 1540), and commended the Copernican 
hypothesis in his class, he was “ordered,” he says, to lecture instead on the 
Sphaera of Johannes de Sacrobosco.29 On October 16, 1541, Melanchthon wrote 
to a friend: “Some think it a distinguished achievement to construct such a crazy 
thing as that Prussian astronomer who moves the earth and fixes the sun. Verily, 
wise rulers should tame the unrestraint of men’s minds.”49 

In the summer of 1540 Rheticus went back to Frauenburg, and stayed till 
September 1541. Repeatedly he begged his master to give his own text to the 
world. When two prominent clergymen joined in the appeal, Copernicus, 
perhaps feeling that he had now one foot safely in the grave, yielded. He made 
some final additions to the manuscript, and allowed Rheticus to send it to a 
printer in Nuremberg, who assumed all financial costs and risks (1542). As 
Rheticus had now left Wittenberg to teach in Leipzig, he delegated to his friend 
Andreas Osiander, a Lutheran minister at Nuremberg, the task of seeing the book 
through the press. 

Osiander had already written to Copernicus (October 20, 1541) suggesting 
that the new view should be presented as an hypothesis rather than as proved 
truth, and in a letter of the same day to Rheticus he had pointed out that by this 
procedure “the Aristotelians and the theologians will easily let themselves be 
appeased.”41 Copernicus himself had repeatedly termed his theories hypotheses, 
not only in the Commentariolus but in his major text;42 at the same time his 
Dedication claimed that he had supported his views with “the most transparent 


proofs.” We do not know how he answered Osiander. In any case Osiander, 
without appending his own name, prefaced the book as follows: 


To the reader, concerning the hypotheses of this work. 

Many scientists, in view of the already widespread reputation of 
these new hypotheses, will doubtless be greatly shocked by the 
theories of this book.... . However .... the master’s .... hypotheses are 
not necessarily true; they need not even be probable. It is completely 
sufficient if they lead to a computation that is in accordance with the 
astronomical observations.... . The astronomer will most readily follow 
those hypotheses which are most easily understood. The philosopher 
will perhaps demand greater probability; but neither of the two will be 
able to discover anything certain .. . unless it has been made known to 
him by divine revelations. Therefore let us grant that the following 
new hypotheses take their place beside the old ones which are not any 
more probable. Moreover, these are really admirable and easy to grasp, 
and in addition we shall find here a great treasure of the most learned 
observations. For the rest let no one expect certainty from astronomy 
as regards hypotheses. It cannot give this certainty. He who takes 
everything that is worked out for other purposes, as truth, would leave 
this science probably more ignorant than when he came to it....43 


This preface has often been condemned as an insolent interpolation.“4 
Copernicus may have resented it, for the old man, having lived with his theory 
for thirty years, had come to feel it as part of his life and blood, and as a 
description of the actual facts of the universe. But Osiander’s preface was 
judicious and just; it reduced the natural resistance of many minds to a 
disturbing and revolutionary idea, and it is still a good reminder that our 
descriptions of the universe are the fallible pronouncements of drops of water 
about the sea, and are likely to be rejected or corrected in their turn. 

The book appeared at last, in the spring of 1543, with the title, Nicolai 
Copernici revolutionum liber primus (First Book of Revolutions); later the book 
came to be known as De revolutionibus orbium coelestium (On the Revolutions 
of the Celestial Orbs). One of the first copies reached Copernicus May 24, 1543. 
He was on his deathbed. He read the title page, smiled, and in the same hour 
died. 

The Dedication to Pope Paul III was itself an effort to disarm resistance to a 
theory which, as Copernicus well knew, flagrantly contradicted the letter of 
Scripture. He began with pious assurances: “I still believe that we must avoid 


theories altogether foreign to orthodoxy.” He had long hesitated to publish, 
wondering “were it not better to follow the example of the Pythagoreans .... who 
were accustomed to transmit the secrets of philosophy not in writing but orally, 
and only to their relatives and friends.” But learned churchmen—Nicholas 
Schonberg, Cardinal of Capua, and Tiedeman Giese, Bishop of Kulm—had 
urgently recommended that he should publish his findings. (Copernicus felt it 
wise not to mention the Lutheran Rheticus.) He acknowledged his debt to Greek 
astronomers, but, by a slip of the pen, he omitted Aristarchus. He believed that 
astronomers were in need of a better theory than the Ptolemaic, for they now 
found many difficulties in the geocentric view, and were unable to calculate 
accurately, on that basis, the length of the year. And he appealed to the Pope, as 
a man “eminent... in the love of all learning, and even of mathematics,” to 
protect him against the “bites of slanderers” who, without adequate 
mathematical knowledge, would “assume the right to pass judgment on these 
things,” or would “attack this theory of mine because of some passage of 
Scripture....“49 

The exposition begins with postulates: first, that the universe is spherical; 
second, that the earth is spherical—for matter, left to itself, gravitates toward a 
center, and therefore arranges itself into a spherical form; and third, that the 
motions of the celestial bodies are uniform circular motions, or are composed of 
such motions—for the circle is the “most perfect form,” and “the intellect 
shrinks with horror” from the supposition that the celestial motions are not 
uniform. (Reason in thought would be impossible unless there were reason in the 
behavior of the objects of thought.) 

Copernicus notes the relativity of motion: “All change in position which is 
seen is due to motion either of the observer or of the thing looked at, or to 
changes in the position of both, provided that these are different. For when 
things are moved equally relatively to the same things, no motion is perceived as 
between the object seen and the observer.” 46 So the apparent daily rotation of 
the planets about the earth could be explained as due to a daily rotation of the 
earth on its axis; and the apparent annual movement of the sun around the earth 
can be explained by supposing the earth to move annually around the sun. 

Copernicus anticipates objections. Ptolemy had argued that the clouds and 
surface objects of a rotating earth would fly off and be left behind. Copernicus 
answers that this objection would hold still more against the revolution of the 
major planets around the earth, since their great distances would imply vast 
orbits and extreme speeds. Ptolemy had further held that an object propelled 
directly upward from a rotating earth would not fall back to its point of origin. 
Copernicus replies that such objects, like the clouds, are “parts of the earth,” and 


are carried along with it. And to the objection that the annual revolution of the 
earth around the sun should manifest itself in a movement of the “fixed” stars 
(stars beyond our planetary system) as observed at opposite ends of the earth’s 
orbit, Copernicus answers that there is such a movement, but the great distance 
of the stars (“firmament”) makes it imperceptible to us. (A moderate degree of 
such movement is now observable.) 

He sums up his system in a compact paragraph: 


First and above all lies the sphere of the fixed stars, containing itself 
and all things, for that very reason immovable.... Of the moving bodies 
[planets] first comes Saturn, who completes his circuit in thirty years. 
After him Jupiter, moving in a twelve-year revolution. Then Mars, 
who revolves biennially. Fourth in order, an annual cycle takes place, 
in which... is contained the earth, with the lunar orbit as an epicycle. In 
the fifth place Venus is carried round in nine months. Then Mercury 
holds the sixth place, circulating in the space of eighty days. In the 
middle of all dwells the sun... Not ineptly some call it the lamp of the 
universe, others its mind, and others again its ruler... rightly, inasmuch 
as the sun, sitting on a royal throne, governs the circumambient family 
of the stars.... We find, therefore, under this orderly arrangement, a 
wonderful symmetry in the universe, and a definite relation of 
harmony in the motion and magnitude of the orbs, of a kind it is not 
possible to obtain in any other way.!V; 47 


Generally an advance in human theory carries with it many remnants of the 
theory displaced. Copernicus based his conceptions on observations handed 
down by Ptolemy, and he retained much of the Ptolemaic celestial machinery of 
spheres, epicycles, and eccentrics; the rejection of these would wait for Kepler. 
Most eccentric of all was Copernicus’s calculation that the sun was not quite at 
the center of the earth’s orbit. The center of the universe, he reckoned, would be 
“three sun-diameters away from the sun”; and the centers of the planetary orbits 
were likewise outside the sun, and not at all identical. Copernicus transferred 
from the earth to the sun two ideas now rejected: that the sun is the approximate 
center of the universe, and that it is at rest. He thought of the earth as having not 
only an axial rotation and an orbital revolution, but a third motion, which he 
supposed necessary to explain the inclination of the earth’s axis and the 
precession of the equinoxes. 

Consequently we must not smile in hindsight at those who took so long to 
adopt the Copernican system. They were required not only to set the earth 


turning and hurtling in space at an alarming speed, contrary to the direct 
evidence of the senses, but to accept a mathematical maze only slightly less 
bewildering than Ptolemy’s. Not until Kepler, Galileo, and Newton should work 
out the mechanism of the new theory to greater simplicity and accuracy would it 
appear clearly superior to the old; and even then we should have to say of the 
sun what Galileo may have said of the earth—eppur si muove. Meanwhile Tycho 
Brahe rejected the heliocentric hypothesis on the ground that Copernicus had not 
convincingly answered Ptolemy’s objections. More surprising than such a 
rejection is the relative celerity with which the new system was accepted by 
astronomers like Rheticus, Osiander, John Field, Thomas Digges, and Erasmus 
Reinhold—whose “Prutenic Tables” (1551) of celestial motions was in large part 
based on Copernicus. The Catholic Church raised no objection to the new theory 
so long as it represented itself as an hypothesis; but the Inquisition struck back 
mercilessly when Giordano Bruno assumed the hypothesis to be a certainty, and 
made explicit its consequences for religion. In 1616 the Congregation of the 
Index forbade the reading of De Revolutionibus “until corrected”; in 1620 it 
allowed Catholics to read editions from which nine sentences had been removed 
that represented the theory to be a fact. The book disappeared from the revised 
Index of 1758, but the prohibition was not explicitly rescinded till 1828. 

The geocentric theory had fitted reasonably well a theology which supposed 
that all things had been created for the use of man. But now men felt tossed 
about on a minor planet whose history was reduced to a “mere local item in the 
news of the universe.” 48 What could “heaven” mean when “up” and “down” 
had lost all sense, when each would become the other in half a day? “No attack 
on Christianity,” wrote Jerome Wolf to-Tycho Brahe in 1575, “is more 
dangerous than the infinite size and depth of the heavens”—though Copernicus 
had not taught the infinity of the universe. When men stopped to ponder the 
implications of the new system they must have wondered at the assumption that 
the Creator of this immense and orderly cosmos had sent His Son to die on this 
middling planet. All the lovely poetry of Christianity seemed to “go up in 
smoke” (as Goethe was to put it) at the touch of the Polish clergyman. The 
heliocentric astronomy compelled men to reconceive God in less provincial, less 
anthropomorphic terms; it gave theology the strongest challenge in the history of 
religion. Hence the Copernican revolution was far profounder than the 
Reformation; it made the differences between Catholic and Protestant dogmas 
seem trivial; it pointed beyond the Reformation to the Enlightenment, from 
Erasmus and Luther to Voltaire, and even beyond Voltaire to the pessimistic 
agnosticism of a nineteenth century that would add the Darwinian to the 
Copernican catastrophe. There was but one protection against such men, and that 


was that only a small minority in any generation would recognize the 
implications of their thought. The sun will “rise” and “set” when Copernicus has 
been forgotten. 

In 1581 Bishop Kromer raised a monument to Copernicus against the inner 
wall of Frauenburg Cathedral, next to the canon’s grave. In 1746 the monument 
was removed to make place for a statue of Bishop Szembek. Who was he? Who 
knows? 


Il. MAGELLAN AND THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
EARTH 


The exploration of the earth progressed more rapidly than the charting of the 
skies, and with almost as disturbing influences on religion and philosophy. 
Geology advanced least, for the Biblical theory of creation was put beyond 
question by belief in its divine authorship. “If a wrong opinion should obtain 
regarding the creation as described in Genesis,” said the Italian-English 
reformer, Peter Martyr Vermigli, “all the promises of Christ fall into nothing, 
and all the life of our religion would be lost.”49 Aside from Leonardo’s scattered 
suggestions, the most significant work in geology in the first half of the sixteenth 
century was done by Georg Agricola. Note this passage from De ortu et causis 
subterraneorum (Basel, 1546) on the origin of mountains: 


Hills and mountains are produced by two forces, one of which is the 
power of water, the other the strength of the wind; we must add the 
fire in the interior of the earth.... For the torrents first of all wash out 
the soft earth, next carry away the harder earth, and then roll down the 
rocks, and thus in a few years they excavate the plains or slopes.... . By 
such excavation to a great depth through many ages there arises an 
immense eminence.... Streams... and rivers effect the same result by 
their rushing and washing; for this reason they are frequently seen 
flowing either between very high mountains, which they have created, 
or close by the shore which borders them.... . The wind produces hills 
and mountains in two ways: either... it violently moves and agitates the 
sand, or also when, after having been driven into the hidden recesses 
of the earth... it struggles to burst out.5° 


Agricola’s De natura fossilium (1546) was the first systematic treatise on 
mineralogy; his De re metallica included the first systematic stratigraphy, and 
gave, as we have seen, the first explanation of ore deposits. 

Ethnography produced two major works: the Cosmographia universalis 
(1544) of Sebastian Miinster, and the Descriptio Africae (1550) of “Leo 
Africanus.” Al-Hasan ibn-Muhammad al-Wazzan was a Moor from Granada; he 
traveled through Africa, and south to the Sudan, with the avidity of Ibn-Batuta; 
he was captured by Christian pirates and sent to Rome as a present to Leo X, 
who, impressed by his scholarly attainments, freed and pensioned him. He 
responded by accepting Christianity and Leo’s name. During the next thirty 
years he composed his book, first in Arabic, then in Italian. Before it came from 
the press he returned to Tunis; and there he died in 1552, apparently in the faith 
of his fathers.>! 

It was an exciting age for geography. Reports poured in from missionaries, 
conquistadores, navigators, travelers, adding immensely to Europe’s knowledge 
of the globe. The Spanish who in this period conquered Mexico, California, 
Central America, and Peru were first of all adventurers, tired of poverty and 
routine at home, and facing with pleasure the perils of distant and alien lands. 
Amid the hardships of their reckless enterprise they forgot civilized restraints, 
frankly adopted the morality of superior guns, and accomplished an act of 
continental robbery, treachery, and murder forgivable only because here and 
there—if an interested party may judge—the ultimate result was a gain for 
civilization. Yet there is little doubt that the conquered were at the time more 
civilized than their actual conquerors. Think of the Mayan culture found in 
Yucatan by Hernandez de Cordova (1517), and the Aztec Empire of the 
Montezumas conquered by Hernando Cortes (1521), and the socialistic 
civilization of the Incas destroyed in Francisco Pizarro’s conquest of Peru (1526- 
32). We cannot know into what forms, noble or ignoble, these civilizations 
would have developed had they possessed the weapons to defend themselves. 

The geographical revelation proceeded. Sebastian Cabot, under a Spanish 
flag, explored Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay. De Soto crossed Florida and 
the Gulf States into Oklahoma. Pedro de Alvarado discovered the empire of 
Texas, and Francisco de Coronado moved through Arizona and Oklahoma to 
Kansas. The mines of Potosi in Bolivia began to send their silver to Spain 
(1545). Year by year the map of the New World was charted in gold, silver, and 
blood. The English and French lagged behind in the great raid, because those 
parts of North America which the Spanish and Portuguese left to them were poor 
in precious metals, and forbidding in forests. John Rut sailed along the coast of 
Newfoundland and Maine. Giovanni da Verrazano was sent by Francis I to find 


a northwest passage to Asia; he landed on North Carolina, entered New York 
harbor (which remembers him with a statue at the Battery), and rounded Cape 
Cod to Maine. Jacques Cartier, under the flag of France, sailed up the St. 
Lawrence to Montreal, and established a French claim to Canada. 

The most impressive adventure in this second generation of transoceanic 
exploration was the circling of the globe. Fernao de Magalhaes was a Portuguese 
who shared actively in many Portuguese voyages and forays, but, falling into 
disfavor with his government, he passed into the service of Spain. In 1518 he 
persuaded Charles I (V) to finance an expedition that would seek a southwest 
passage to Asia. The young King was not yet rich, and the five ships allotted to 
Magellan were so weatherbeaten that one captain pronounced them 
unseaworthy. The largest was of 120 tons burden, the smallest, of seventy-five. 
Experienced sailors were loath to enlist; the crews had to be made up in large 
part of water-front riffraff. On September 20, 1519, the fleet sailed out of the 
Guadalquivir at San Lucar. It had the advantage of sailing from summer in the 
North Atlantic into summer in the South Atlantic; but in March 1520, winter 
came, and the vessels were anchored while the crews spent five weary months in 
Patagonia. The giant natives, averaging over six feet in height, gave the 
comparatively short Spaniards a condescending friendliness; nevertheless the 
hardships were so endless that three of the five crews mutinied, and Magellan 
had to wage war against his own men to compel their continuance in the 
enterprise. One ship stole away and returned to Spain; another was shattered on a 
reef. In August 1520, the voyage was resumed, and every bay was eagerly 
looked into as possibly the mouth of a transcontinental waterway. Or November 
28 the search sueceeded; the reduced fleet entered the Straits that bear 
Magellan’s name. Thirty-eight days were spent in the 320-mile passage from sea 
to sea. 

Then began a dreary crossing of the seemingly endless Pacific. In ninety- 
eight days only two small islands were seen. Provisions ran dangerously low, 
and scurvy plagued the crews. On March 6, 1521, they touched at Guam, but the 
natives were so hostile that Magellan sailed on. On April 6 they reached the 
Philippines; on the seventh they landed on the island of Cebu. There Magellan, 
to assure supplies, agreed to support the local ruler against neighboring enemies. 
He took part in an expedition against the island of Mactan, and was killed in 
battle there on April 27, 1521. He did not circumnavigate the globe, but he was 
the first to realize Columbus’ dream of reaching Asia by sailing west.°2 

The crews were now so reduced by death that they could man only two ships. 
One of these turned back across the Pacific, probably seeking American gold. 
Only the Victoria remained. Juan Sebastian del Cano took command, and guided 


the little vessel, of eighty-five tons burden, through the Spice Islands, across the 
Indian Ocean, around the Cape of Good Hope, and up the west coast of Africa. 
Hungry for supplies, the crew anchored the ship off one of the Cape Verde 
Islands, but they were attacked by the Portuguese, and half of them were jailed. 
The remaining twenty-two managed to get away; and on September 8, 1522, the 
Victoria sailed up to Seville, with only eighteen men (the rest were Malays) of 
the 280 who had set out from Spain almost three years before. The ship’s log 
recorded the date as September 7; Cardinal Gasparo Contarini explained the 
discrepancy as due to the westward direction of the voyage. The enterprise was 
one of the bravest in history, and one of the most fruitful for geography. 

It remained for the geographers to catch up with the explorers. Giambattista 
Ramusio, the Italian Hakluyt, made the task easier by collecting, through thirty 
years, the accounts brought home by voyagers and other travelers; he translated 
and edited them, and they were published in three volumes (1550-59), thirteen 
years after his death. The progress made by the geographers in a decade becomes 
visible in comparing the 1520 globe preserved in the Germanisches National 
Museum at Nuremberg—which shows the West Indies but no American 
continent, and skips over a narrow ocean to Asia—with the three maps drawn up 
(1527-29) by Diogo Ribeiro, which show the coasts of Europe, Africa, and 
southern Asia with great accuracy, the east coast of the Americas from 
Newfoundland to the Straits of Magellan, and the west coast from Peru to 
Mexico. Probably copied from Ribeiro is the beautiful “Ramusio Map” (Venice, 
1534) of the Americas in the New York Public Library. In the same alma mater 
is an early and faulty map by Gerhadus Mercator (1538), in which North and 
South America were first so named. (“Mercator’s Projection” belongs to 1569.) 
Peter Apian (1524) furthered the science by attempting to reduce geographical 
distances to precise measurements. 

The effects of these explorations were felt in every phase of European life. 
The voyages of 1420-1560 nearly quadrupled the known surface of the globe. 
New fauna and flora, gems and minerals, foods and drugs, enlarged the botany, 
zoology, geology, menu, and pharmacopoeia of Europe. People wondered how 
representatives of all the new species had found room in Noah’s ark. Literature 
was transformed: the old tales of chivalry gave way to stories of travel or 
adventure in distant lands; the search for gold replaced the quest of the Holy 
Grail in unconscious symbolism of the modern mood. The greatest commercial 
revolution in history (before the maturing of the airplane) opened the Atlantic 
and other oceans to European trade, and left the Mediterranean in a commercial 
—soon, therefore, in a cultural—backwater; the Renaissance moved from Italy 
to the Atlantic states. Europe, possessing better ships and guns, a hardier, more 


acquisitive and adventurous population, conquered—sometimes colonized—one 
after another of the newly discovered lands. Native populations were put to 
unwontedly steady and arduous work producing goods for Europe; slavery 
became an established institution. The almost-smallest continent became the 
richest; that Europeanization of the globe began which has been so sharply 
reversed in our time. The mind of Western man was powerfully stimulated by 
the distance, immensity, and variety of the new lands. Part of Montaigne’s 
skepticism would root in the fascination of exotic ways and faiths. Customs and 
morals took on a geographical relativity that sapped old dogmas and certainties. 
Christianity itself had to be viewed in a new perspective as the religion of a 
minor continent amid a world of rival creeds. As humanism had discovered a 
world before Christ, and Copernicus had exposed the astronomic insignificance 
of the earth, so exploration and the commerce that followed it revealed vast 
realms beyond and ignoring Christianity. The authority of Aristotle and the other 
Greeks was damaged when it appeared how little of the planet they had known. 
The Renaissance idolatry of the Greeks declined, and man, swelling with 
Renaissance pride at his new discoveries, prepared to forget his lessened 
astronomic size in the expansion of his knowledge and his trade. Modern science 
and philosophy rose, and undertook the epochal task of reconceiving the world. 


IV. THE RESURRECTION OF BIOLOGY 


The biological sciences, which had made hardly any progress since the 
Greeks, now came back to life. Botany struggled to free itself from pharmacy 
and stand on its own feet; it succeeded, but inevitably its masters were still 
medical men. Otto Brunfels, city physician at Bern, began the movement with 
his Herbarum vivae icones (1530-3 6)—“living pictures of plants”; its text was 
largely filched from Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and other predecessors, but it 
also described the native plants of Germany, and its 135 woodcuts were models 
of fidelity. Euricius Cordus, city physician to Bremen, set up the first botanical 
garden (1530) north of the Alps, attempted an independent summary of the 
nascent science in his Botanilogicon (1534), and hen returned to his medical 
medium in his Liber de urinis. His son Valerius Cordus wandered recklessly in 
the study of plants, met his death in the search at the age of twenty-nine (1544), 
but left for posthumous publication his Historia plantarum, which vividly and 
accurately described 500 new species. Leonard Fuchs, professor of medicine at 
Tubingen, studied botany at first for pharmaceutics, then for its own sake and 


delight. His Historia stirpium (1542) was typical of scientific devotion; its 343 
chapters analyzed 343 genera, and illustrated them with 515 woodcuts, each 
occupying a full folio page. He prepared a still more comprehensive work with 
1,500 plates, but no printer would undertake the expense of its publication. The 
genus Fuchsia is his living memorial. 

Perhaps the most important single idea contributed to biology in this period 
was Pierre Belon’s demonstration, in his Histoire .... des oyseaux (1555), of the 
astonishing correspondence of the bones in men and birds. But the greatest 
figure in the “natural science” of this age was Conrad Gesner, whose work and 
learning covered so wide a field that Cuvier called him the Pliny, and might have 
called him the Aristotle, of Germany. Born of a poor family in Zurich (1516), he 
showed such aptitude and industry that the city joined with private patrons to 
finance his higher education in Strasbourg, Bourges, Paris, and Basel. He made 
or collected 1,500 drawings to illustrate his Historia plantarum, but this work 
proved so expensive to print that it did not emerge from manuscript till 1751; its 
brilliant classification of plant genera by their reproductive structures reached 
the light too late to help Linnaeus. He published during his lifetime four volumes 
(1551-58), and left a fifth, of a gigantic Historia animalium, which listed each 
animal species under its Latin name, and described its appearance, origin, 
habitat, habits, illnesses, mental and emotional qualities, medical and domestic 
uses, and place in literature; the classification was alphabetical instead of 
scientific, but its encyclopedic accumulation of knowledge invited biology to 
take form. Insufficiently used up by these labors, Gesner began a twenty-one- 
volume Bibliotheca universalis, in which he set out to catalogue all known 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew writings; he completed twenty volumes, and earned 
the title of Father of Bibliography. In an aside called Mithridates (1555) he 
attempted to classify 130 languages of the world. His Descriptio Montis Pilati 
(1541) was apparently the first published study of mountains as forms of beauty; 
Switzerland now knew that it was maiestic. All these enterprises were 
accomplished between 1541 and 1565. In that year Conrad Gesner, the incarnate 
spirit of study, died. 

Meanwhile Juan Vives’s De anima et vita (1538) almost created modern 
empirical psychology As if to elude the skepticism that Hume would expound 
two centuries later about the existence of a “mind” additional to mental 
operations, Vives advised the student not to ask what the mind or soul is, since 
(he felt) we shall never know this; we must inquire only what the mind does; 
psychology must cease to be theoretical metaphysics and must become a science 
based on specific and accumulated observations. Here Vives anticipated by a 
century Francis Bacon’s emphasis on induction. He studied in detail the 


association of ideas, the operation and improvement of memory, the process of 
knowledge, and the role of feeling and emotion. In his book we see psychology, 
like so many sciences before it, emerging painfully from the womb of their 
common mother, philosophy. 


V. VESALIUS 


In 1543 Andreas Vesalius published what Sir William Osier judged the 
greatest medical work ever written.°> His father, Andreas Wessel, was a 
prosperous apothecary in Brussels; his grandfather had been physician to Mary 
of Burgundy and then to her husband Maximilian I; his great-grandfather had 
been city physician at Brussels; his great-great-grandfather, a physician, had 
composed a commentary on Avicenna’s Kanun; here was a social heredity 
outmatching Bach’s. Subjected to it from birth, Vesalius soon developed a 
passion for dissection. “No animal was safe from him. Dogs and cats, mice, rats, 
and moles were meticulously dissected by him.”54 But he did not neglect other 
studies. At twenty-two he lectured in Latin, and readily read Greek. At Paris 
(1533-36) he studied anatomy under Jacques Dubois, who gave to many muscles 
and blood vessels the names they bear today. For a long time, like his teachers, 
he accepted Galen as a Bible; he never lost respect for him, but he respected 
much more the authority of observation and dissection. With some fellow 
students he made many trips to the charnel houses where were gathered the 
bones exhumed from the Cemetery of the Innocents; there they became so 
familiar with the parts of the human skeleton that, he tells us, “we, even 
blindfolded, dared at times to wager with our companions, and in the space of 
half an hour no bone could be offered us... which we could not identify by 
touch.”5° Frequently, in the classes of Dubois, the bold young anatomist would 
displace the “barber surgeons” to whom actual dissection was usually delegated 
by the physician professor, and would himself expertly expose the parts relevant 
to the lecture.5® 

When his sovereign Charles V invaded France (1536), Vesalius retired to 
Louvain. Hampered by a shortage of corpses there, he and his friend Gemma 
Frisius (later famous as a mathematician) snatched one out of the air. His 
account reveals his passion: 


While out walking, looking for bones in the place where, on the 
country highways... those who have been executed are customarily 
placed, I happened upon a dried cadaver... The bones were entirely 


bare, held together by the ligaments alone..... With the help of Gemma 
I climbed the stake and pulled off the femur... The scapulae together 
with the arms and hands followed.... After I had brought the legs and 
arms home in secret and successive trips... I allowed myself to be shut 
out of the city in the evening in order to obtain the thorax, which was 
firmly held by a chain. I was burning with so great a desire.... The 
next day I transported the bones home piecemeal through another gate 
of the city.97 


The burgomaster saw the point, and thereafter gave the anatomy classes 
whatever cadaver could be released; “and he himself,” says Vesalius, “was in 
regular attendance when I administered an anatomy.”°8 

A man with such “burning desire” could not keep his temper cool. He fell into 
a hot dispute with a teacher about methods of venesection, left Louvain (1537), 
and rode down the Rhine and across the Alps to Italy. He was already so 
proficient that before the end of that year he received his doctor’s degree at 
Padua cum ultima diminutione—“with the maximum diminution” of the fee; for 
the higher a student’s standing the lower his graduation fee. On the very next 
day (December 6, 1537) the Venetian Senate appointed him professor of surgery 
and anatomy at the University of Padua. He was twenty-three. 

During the following six years he taught at Padua, Bologna, and Pisa, doing 
hundreds of dissections with his own hands, and issuing some minor works. 
Under his direction Jan Stefan van Kalkar, a pupil of Titian, drew six plates 
which were published (1538) as Tabulae anatomicae sex. A year later Vesalius, 
in a Venesection Letter, supported Pierre Brissot of Paris on methods of 
bloodletting. In the course of his argument he revealed some results of his 
dissections of the venous system, and these observations contributed to the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood. In 1541-42 he joined other scholars in a 
new edition of the Greek text of Galen. He was astonished by Galenic errors that 
the simplest human dissection would have disproved—that the lower jaw had 
two parts, the sternum seven distinct bones, the liver several lobes. Only on the 
assumption that Galen’s dissections had been of animals, never of men, could 
these errors be explained and forgiven. Vesalius felt that the time had come to 
revise the science of human anatomy in terms of the dissection of man. He 
prepared his masterpiece. 

When Johannes Oporinus printed at Basel in 1543 the De humani corporis 
fabrica (On the Structure of the Human Body), a large folio of 663 pages, what 
must have struck the reader at once was the title page—an engraving worthy of 
Direr, which pictured Vesalius demonstrating the anatomy of an opened arm, 


with half a hundred students looking on. And then the illustrations: 277 
woodcuts of unprecedented anatomical accuracy and high technical excellence, 
made mostly by Van Kalkar, with scientifically irrelevant and _ artistically 
attractive landscapes behind the figures—a skeleton, for example, at a reading 
desk. These cuts were so fine that some have thought they were designed in the 
studio of Titian, perhaps under his supervision; to which we must add that 
Vesalius drew several of them with his own hand. He accompanied the blocks 
watchfully in their journey by mule pack over the Alps from Venice to Basel. 
When the printing was complete the blocks were carefully preserved; later they 
were bought, exchanged, and lost; in 1893 they were found secreted in the 
library of the University of Munich; they were destroyed by bombing in the 
second World War. 

What should have aroused more astonishment than these drawings was that 
the text—a triumph of typography but also a scientific revolution—was by a 
youth of twenty-nine. It was a revolution because it ended the reign of Galen in 
anatomy, revised the whole science in terms of dissection, and so established the 
physical basis of modern medicine, which begins with this book. Here for the 
first time were described the true course of the veins and the anatomy of the 
heart; here was the epochal statement that the most careful dissection showed 
none of those pores through which Galen had supposed the blood to pass from 
one ventricle of the heart to the other; so the way was prepared for Servetus, 
Colombo, and Harvey. Galen was corrected again and again—on the liver, the 
bile ducts, the maxillae, the uterus. Vesalius, too, made errors, even of 
observation, and failed to take the great leap from the anatomy of the heart to the 
circulation of the blood. But here were accurate descriptions of scores of organs 
never so well described before, and every part of the body opened to science 
with a confident and masterly hand. 

He suffered from the defects of his qualities. The pride that upheld him 
through years of minute study made him quick to take offense, slow to recognize 
the achievements of his predecessors and the sensitivity of his rivals. He was so 
in love with “that true Bible... the human body and the nature of man”°9 that he 
hurt many theological toes. He referred sarcastically to the ecclesiastics who 
seemed most attracted to his lecture room when the reproductive organs were to 
be studied and shown.60 He made many enemies; and though Gesner and 
Fallopio hailed his work, most of the older professors, including his former 
teacher Dubois, condemned him as an insolent upstart, and sedulously picked 
flaws in his book. Dubois explained that Galen had not been wrong, but that the 
human body had changed since Galen’s time; so. he thought, the straight thigh 
bones, which, as everyone saw, were not curved in accordance with Galen’s 


description of them, were the result of the narrow trousers of Renaissance 
Europeans.®! 

In a tempest of disappointment at the attitude of these men, Vesalius burned a 
huge volume of Annotationes, and a paraphrase of the ten books of al-Razi’s 
Kitab al-Mansuri—an encyclopedia of medicine.®2 In 1544 he left Italy to 
become second physician on the staff of Charles V, to whom he had judiciously 
dedicated the Fabrica. In the same year his father died, leaving him a 
considerable fortune. He married, and built a handsome home in Brussels. A 
second edition of the Fabrica was issued in 1555, with augmented and corrected 
text. It showed that artificial respiration could keep an animal alive despite 
incision of its chest, and that a stopped heart could sometimes be revived by 
bellows. Thereafter Vesalius made no contribution to anatomy. He absorbed 
himself in caring for his Imperial and lesser patients, and in the practice and 
study of surgery. When Charles abdicated, Vesalius became second physician to 
Philip II. In July 1559, the King sent him to aid Ambroise Paré in an attempt to 
save the wounded Henry II; Vesalius applied clinical tests that showed no 
possibility of recovery. Later in that year he and his family accompanied Philip 
to Spain. 

Meanwhile others advanced anatomy. Giambattista Cano noted the venous 
valves (1547); Servetus explained the pulmonary circulation of the blood (1553); 
Realdo Colombo made the same discovery (1558), and proved it by experiment 
on the living heart; but another seventy years passed before Harvey’s epochal 
description of the course of the blood from heart to lungs to heart to arteries to 
veins to heart. The Arab physician Ibn al-Nafis had anticipated Servetus in 
1285,°3 and the tradition of his doctrine may have carried down into the Spain of 
Servetus’s youth. 

Vesalius had some adventures left to him. The native physicians at the 
Spanish court made it a point of honor to disregard his diagnoses. When Don 
Carlos, Philip’s only son, suffered concussion of the brain from a fall (1562), 
Vesalius recommended trepanning. The advice was rejected, and the youth 
neared death. Relics and charms were applied to the wound, and pious people 
flogged themselves to persuade heaven to effect some miraculous cure; to no 
avail. Finally Vesalius insisted on opening the skull; it was done, and a large 
quantity of pus was drawn off. The Prince soon improved, and eight days after 
the operation Philip II attended a solemn procession of thanksgiving to God.®4 

Two years later Vesalius left Spain, for reasons still in dispute. Ambroise 
Paré told of an anatomist who brought most of Spain down upon his head by 
opening the body of a woman supposedly dead from “strangulation of the 
uterus”; at a further stroke of the surgeon’s knife, said Paré, the woman came 


suddenly back to life, “which struck such admiration and horror into the hearts 
of all her friends... that they accounted the physician—before of good fame and 
report—as infamous and detestable”;® relatives do not always appreciate such 
unexpected recoveries. “Therefore,” continued the Huguenot surgeon, “he 
thought there was no better way for him, if he would live safe, than to forsake 
the country.” Hubert Languet, another Huguenot, told a similar story (c. 1579), 
named the physician as Vesalius, and claimed that Vesalius, by dissecting a 
living person, had become liable to the Inquisition, which he escaped by 
promising to make a penitential pilgrimage to Palestine. No contemporary 
source mentions the incident, and Catholic historians reject it as a fable.6® 
Perhaps Vesalius was just tired of Spain. 

He returned to Italy, sailed from Venice (April 1564), and apparently reached 
Jerusalem. On the way back he suffered shipwreck, and died of exposure, far 
from any friend, on the island of Zante off the west coast of Greece (October 
15,1564). He was fifty years old. In that same year Michelangelo died and 
Shakespeare was born. The splendor that had shone for a century in Italy was 
passing to the north. 


VI. THE RISE OF SURGERY 


Despite the advances of anatomy, the science and art of medicine were still in 
leading strings to Greek and Arabic authorities. The evidence of the senses 
hardly availed against the word of Galen or Avicenna; even Vesalius, when his 
dissections disproved Galen, said, “I could hardly believe my eyes.” Editions or 
translations of Galen or Hippocrates, while spreading old knowledge, 
discouraged new experiments—very much as the efforts of Petrarch and Ronsard 
to write Virgilian epics diverted and injured their natural genius. When Linacre 
founded what was later named the Royal College of Physicians (1518), its 
principal texts were his translations of Galen. 

Therapy benefited from new drugs brought to Europe—cinchona, 
ipecacuanha, and rhubarb from America, ginger and benzoin from Sumatra, 
cloves from the Moluccas, aloes from Cochin China, camphor and cinnabar from 
China; and the development widened the use of native plants. Valerius Cordus 
compiled the first German pharmacopoeia (1546). The treatment of syphilis with 
infusions of guaiac wood from the West Indies was so popular that the Fuggers 
made another fortune by securing from their debtor, Jharles V, a monopoly on its 
sale in his realms. 


The poverty and uncleanliness of the masses kept diseases always ahead of 
cures. Open heaps of refuse or dung poisoned the air, and sometimes littered the 
streets. Paris had a system of sewers, which Henry II proposed to empty into the 
Seine; the municipal authorities dissuaded him by explaining that the river was 
the sole drinking water that half the people had.6”? Sewer commissions were set 
up in England in 1532, but as late as 1844 there were only two English towns 
where refuse was removed at public expense from the slums. 

Epidemics were less virulent than in the Middle Ages, but they sufficed— 
along with high puerperal and infantile mortality, to keep the population almost 
stationary. Plagues swept through Germany and France repeatedly between 1500 
and 1568. Typhus fever spread in England in 1422, 1577, and 1586, through the 
migrations of lice. The “sweating sickness’—probably a form of influenza— 
ravaged England in 1528, 1529, 1551, 1578; Germany in 1543-45; France in 
1550-51; Hamburg and Aachen, we are told, each lost a thousand souls to it 
within a few days.®® Influenza was ascribed to celestial influences—hence its 
name. The bubonic plague reappeared in Germany in 1562, taking 9,000 of the 
40,000 inhabitants of Nuremberg®°—though we may suspect all plague statistics 
as exaggerations. Brighter sides of the picture are the fading out of leprosy and 
such mental disorders as St. Vitus’s Dance. 

Medical practice progressed more slowly than medical knowledge. Quacks 
still abounded; despite some restrictive laws it was easy to practice medicine 
without a degree. Most babies were eased into the world by midwives. 
Specialism had hardly begun. Dentistry was not separated from medicine or 
surgery; barber surgeons extracted teeth, and replaced them with ivory 
substitutes. Nearly all physicians—Vesalius was one of the exceptions—left 
surgery to barber surgeons, who, however, must not be thought of as barbers; 
many of them were men of training and skill. 

Ambroise Paré began as a barber’s apprentice, and rose to be surgeon to 
kings. Born (1517) at Bourg-Hersent in Maine, he made his way to Paris, and set 
up his barber’s stall in the Place St.-Michel. During the war of 1536 he served as 
a regimental surgeon. In treating soldiers he accepted the prevailing theory that 
gunshot wounds were poisonous, and (like Vesalius) he followed the current 
practice of cauterizing them with boiling elder oil, which tured pain into agony. 
One night the oil ran out, and for lack of it Paré dressed the wounds with a salve 
of egg yolk, attar of roses, and turpentine. On the morrow he wrote: 


Last night I could hardly sleep for continually thinking about the 
wounded men whose hurts I had not been able to cauterize. I expected 
to find them all dead the next morning. With this in view I rose early 


to visit them. Greatly to my surprise, I found that those whom I had 
treated with the salve had very little pain in their wounds, no 
inflammation .... and had passed a comfortable night. The others, 
whose wounds had been treated with boiling elder oil, were in high 
fever, while their wounds were inflamed .... and acutely painful. I 
determined, therefore, that I would no longer cauterize the unfortunate 
in so cruel a manner./° 


Paré had little education, and it was not till 1545 that he published his little 
manual, now a medical classic, on the treatment of wounds (Méthode de traicter 
les plaies). In the war of 1552 he proved that ligature of the artery was preferable 
to cauterization to check bleeding in amputations. Captured by the enemy, he 
earned his release by successful operations. On returning to Paris he was 
appointed head surgeon at the Collége St.-Coéme, to the horror of the Sorbonne, 
where a professor innocent of Latin seemed a _ biological monstrosity. 
Nevertheless he became surgeon to Henry II, then to Francis II, then to Charles 
IX; and though a professed Huguenot, he was spared by royal order in the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. His Deux livres de chirurgie (1573) added little to 
the theory, much to the practice, of surgery. He invented new instruments, 
introduced artificial limbs, popularized the use of the truss in hernia, improved 
podalic version in childbirth, made the first exarticulation of the elbow joint, 
described monoxide poisoning, and indicated flies as carriers of disease. Famous 
in the annals of medicine is his demurrer to congratulations on his success in a 
difficult case: Je le pansay, Dieu le guarit—“! treated him, God cured him.” He 
died in 1590, age seventy-three. He had considerably improved the status and 
competence of surgeons, and had given France, in surgery, that lead which it was 
to retain for several centuries. 


VII. PARACELSUS AND THE DOCTORS 


In every generation men arise who, resenting the cautious conservatism of the 
medical profession, lay claim to remarkable cures by heterodox means, 
denounce the profession as cruelly laggard, perform wonders for a time, and then 
lose themselves in a mist of desperate extravagance and isolation. It is good that 
such gadflies should appear now and then to keep medical thought on its toes, 
and good that medicine should check hasty innovations in dealing with human 
life. Here, as in politics and philosophy, radical youth and conservative age 


unwillingly co-operate in that balance of variation and heredity which is nature’s 
technique of development. 

Philippus Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim called himself Aureolus 
as signifying the carat of his brilliance, and Paracelsus probably as a Latinization 
of Hohenheim.7! His father, Wilhelm Bombast von Hohenheim, was the 
illegitimate son of a hot-tempered Swabian noble. Left to shift for himself, 
Wilhelm practiced medicine among poor villagers near Ejinsiedeln in 
Switzerland, and married Elsa Ochsner, an innkeeper’s daughter and nurse’s aid, 
who soon afterward developed a manic-depressive condition. This ambivalent 
ancestry may have inclined Philip to instability, and to a resentful sense of 
capacities inadequately nurtured by his environment. Born in 1493, he grew up 
amid his father’s patients, and perhaps in undue familiarity with inns, whose 
unbuttoned life remained always to his taste. A dubious story alleges that the boy 
was emasculated by a wild boar or by drunken soldiers. No woman is known to 
have figured in his adult life. When he was nine his mother drowned herself. 
Probably for that reason father and son moved to Villach in Tirol. There, says 
tradition, Wilhelm taught in a school of mines and dabbled in alchemy. Certainly 
there were mines near by, and a smelter; and it is likely that Philip learned there 
some of the chemistry with which he was to revolutionize therapy. 

At the age of fourteen he went off to study at Heidelberg. The restlessness of 
his nature showed now in his quick passage from one university to another— 
Freiburg, Ingolstadt, Cologne, Tiibingen, Vienna, Erfurt, finally (1513-15) 
Ferrara—though such scholastic peregrination was frequent in the Middle Ages. 
In 1515, without having won a degree, Philip—now Paracelsus—took service as 
a barber surgeon in the army of Charles I of Spain. The campaign over, he 
resumed his footloose life. If we may believe him, he practiced medicine in 
Granada, Lisbon, England, Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Lithuania, Hungary, “and 
other lands.”72 He was in Salzburg during the Peasants’ War of 1525, treated 
their wounds, and sympathized with their aims. He had a socialist spell; he 
denounced money, interest, merchants, and advocated communism in land and 
trade, and equal remuneration for all.7° In his first book, Archidoxa (The Arch- 
Wisdom, 1524), he rejected theology and lauded scientific experiment.”4 
Arrested after the failure of the peasants’ revolt, he was saved from the gallows 
by evidence that he had never taken up arms; but he was banished from 
Salzburg, and left in haste. 

In 1527 he was at Strasbourg, practicing surgery and lecturing to barber 
surgeons. His doctrine was a confusion of sense and nonsense, magic and 
medicine—though God knows how the future will describe our current 
certainties. He rejected astrology, then accepted it; he would not give an enema 


when the moon was in the wrong phase. He laughed at the divining rod, but 
claimed to have transmuted metals into gold.’7> Animated, like the young 
Agrippa, by a thirst for knowledge, he sought anxiously the “philosopher’s 
stone”—i.e., some universal formula that would explain the universe. He wrote 
credulously about gnomes, asbestos salamanders, and “signatures”’—the 
treatment of diseased organs with drugs resembling them in color or form. He 
was not above using magical incantations and amulets as cures’©—perhaps as 
suggestive medicine. 

But this same man, dripping with the delusions of his time, boldly advanced 
the application of chemistry to medicine. Sometimes he spoke like a materialist: 
“Man derives from matter, and matter is the whole universe.””” Man is to the 
universe as microcosm to macrocosm; both are composed of the same elements 
—basically, salts, sulfur, and mercury; and the apparently lifeless metals and 
minerals are instinct with life.7”® Chemotherapy is the use of the macrocosm to 
cure the microcosm. Man is, in body, a chemical compound; sickness is a 
disharmony not of Galen’s “humours” but of the chemical constituents of the 
body; here was the first modern theory of metabolism. By and large the therapy 
of the age depended for its drugs on the plant and animal world; Paracelsus, deep 
in alchemy, stressed the curative possibilities of inorganic materials. He made 
mercury, lead, sulfur, iron, arsenic, copper sulfate, and potassium sulfate parts of 
the pharmacopoeia; he spread the use of chemical tinctures and extracts; he was 
the first to make that “tincture of opium” which we call laudanum. He 
encouraged the use of mineral baths, and explained their diverse properties and 
effects. 

He noted the occupational and geographical factors in disease, studied fibroid 
phthisis in miners, and first linked cretinism with endemic goiter. He advanced 
the understanding of epilepsy, and related paralysis and speech disturbances to 
injuries of the head. Whereas gout and arthritis had been generally accepted as 
natural and incurable accompaniments of increasing age, Paracelsus claimed that 
they were curable if diagnosed as due to acids formed by food residues too long 
retained in the colon. “All diseases can be traced to a coagulation of undigested 
matter in the bowels.”79 These acids of intestinal putrefaction he called “tartar” 
because their deposits in joints, muscles, kidneys, and bladder “burn like hell, 
and Tartarus is hell.”8° “Doctors boast of their [knowledge of] anatomy,” he 
said, “but they fail to see the tartar sticking to their teeth”;8! and the word stuck. 
He proposed to check the formation of such deposits in the body by a healthy 
diet, tonics, and improved elimination; he tried to “mollify” the deposits by 
using laurel oil and resin compounds; and in extreme cases he advocated surgery 
to allow the accretions to escape or be removed. He claimed to have cured many 


cases of gout by these methods, and some physicians in our time believe they 
have made cures by following Paracelsus’ diagnosis. 

News of cures accomplished by Paracelsus in Strasbourg reached Basel. 
There the famous printer Froben was suffering acute pain in his right foot. The 
doctors advised amputation. Froben invited Paracelsus to come to Basel and 
diagnose the case. Paracelsus came, and effected a cure without use of the knife. 
Erasmus, then living with Froben and many ailments, consulted Paracelsus, who 
prescribed for him—we do not know with what success. In any case these 
famous patients gave the young doctor new fame, and a strange medley of 
circumstances brought him close to that university professorship which he 
coveted. 

At this time the Protestants were a majority in the city council of Basel. Over 
the objections of Erasmus and the Catholic minority, they dismissed Dr. 
Wonecker, the city physician, on the ground that he had “uttered fresh words 
against the Reformation,”’®2 and they appointed Paracelsus in his place. The 
council and Paracelsus assumed that the appointment carried with it the right to 
teach in the university; but the faculty condemned the appointment, and— 
knowing the weakness of Paracelsus in anatomy—proposed a_ public 
examination of his fitness. He evaded the test, began practice as city physician, 
and gave public lectures in a private hall without university sanction (1527). He 
gathered students by a characteristic invitation: 


Theophrastus Bombast of Hohenheim, doctor of both medicines 
and professor, greetings to the students of medicine. Of all disciplines 
medicine alone... is recognized as a sacred art. Yet few doctors today 
practice it with success, and therefore the time has come to bring it 
back to its former dignity, to cleanse it from the leaven of the 
barbarians, and to purge their errors. We shall do so not by strictly 
adhering to the rules of the ancients, but exclusively by studying 
nature and using the experience which we have gained in long years of 
practice. Who does not know that most contemporary doctors fail 
because they slavishly abide by the precepts of Avicenna, Galen, and 
Hippocrates? .... This may lead to splendid titles, but does not make a 
true doctor. What a doctor needs is not eloquence or knowledge of 
language and of books... but profound knowledge of Nature and her 
works... 

Thanks to the liberal allowance the gentlemen of Basel have 
granted for that purpose, I shall explain the textbooks which I have 
written on surgery and pathology, every day for two hours, as an 


introduction to my healing methods. I do not compile these from 
excerpts of Hippocrates or Galen. In ceaseless toil I created them anew 
upon the foundations of experience, the supreme teacher of all things. 
If I want to prove anything I shall not do so by quoting authorities, but 
by experiment and by reasoning thereupon. If, therefore, dear reader, 
you should feel the impulse to enter into those divine mysteries, if 
within a brief lapse of time you should want to fathom the depths of 
medicine, then come to me at Basel.... . Basel, June 5, 1527.83 


Thirty students registered for the course. At its opening Paracelsus appeared 
in the customary professorial robe, but at once he cast it aside, and stood forth in 
the rough garb and sooty leather apron of the alchemist. His lectures on medicine 
were given in a Latin form prepared by his secretary Oporinus (who later printed 
Vesalius’s Fabrica); on surgery he spoke in German. This was a further shock to 
the orthodox physicians, but hardly so disturbing as when Paracelsus proposed 
that “no pharmacist should act in collusion with any doctor.”84 As if to signalize 
his scorn of traditional medicine, he merrily threw into a bonfire—lit by students 
to celebrate St. John’s Day (June 24, 1527)—a recent medical text, probably the 
Summa Jacobii. “I threw into St. John’s Fire,” he said, “the Summa of the books, 
so that all the misfortunes might go up in the air with the smoke. Thus the realm 
of medicine has been purged.”8° Men compared the gesture with Luther’s 
burning of a papal bull. 

Paracelsus’ life in Basel was as heterodox as his lectures. “The two years I 
passed in his company,” said Oporinus, “he spent in drinking and gluttony, day 
and night.... He was a spendthrift, so that sometimes he had not a penny left... 
Every month he had a new coat made for him, and gave away his old one to the 
first comer; but usually it was so dirty that I never wanted one.” 8° Heinrich 
Bullinger gave a similar picture of Paracelsus as a hard drinker, and “an 
extremely dirty, unclean man.” 87 But Oporinus testified to remarkable cures 
performed by his master; “in curing ulcers he almost did miracles in cases which 
had been given up by others.” 88 

The profession disowned him as a degreeless quack, a reckless empiric, 
incapable of dissection and ignorant of anatomy. He opposed dissection on the 
ground that the organs could be understood only in their united and normal 
functioning in the living organism. He returned the scorn of the doctors in the 
liveliest billingsgate. He laughed at their barbarous prescriptions, their silk 
shirts, finger rings, sleek gloves, and haughty gait; he challenged them to come 
out of the classrooms into the chemical laboratory, to put on aprons, soil their 
hands with the elements, and, bending over furnaces, learn the secrets of nature 


by experiment and the sweat of their brows. He made up for his lack of a degree 
by taking such titles as “Prince of Philosophy and Medicine,” “Doctor of Both 
Medicines” (i.e., physician and surgeon), and “Propagator of Philosophy”; and 
he salved the wounds of his vanity with the confidence of his claims. “All shall 
follow me,” he wrote, “and the monarchy of medicine shall be mine.... All the 
universities and all the old writers put together are less talented than my a—“®9 
Rejected by others, he took as his motto, Alterius non sit qui suus esse potest 
—“Let him not belong to another who can be his own.” 9° History rebuked his 
boasts by making his family name Bombast a common noun. 

Whether through collusion with the university faculty, or in a spontaneous 
revolt of students against a dogmatic teacher, an anonymous Basel wit composed 
—and prominently exposed—a lampoon in dog-Latin, purporting to be written 
by Galen himself from Hades against his detractor, whom he called 
Cacophrastus—Dung-speaker. It made great fun of Paracelsus’ mystical 
terminology, called him a madman, and suggested that he hang himself. Unable 
to find the culprit, Paracelsus asked the town council to question the students one 
by one, and to punish the guilty. The council ignored the request. About this 
time a canon of the Basel Cathedral offered a hundred guilders to anyone who 
would cure him of his disease; Paracelsus cured him in three days; the canon 
paid him six guilders, but refused the rest on the ground that the cure had taken 
so little time. Paracelsus sued him in court, and lost. He lost his temper too, 
denounced his critics as Bescheisser and Arschkrdtzer (cheaters and rear- 
scratchers), and published, anonymously, a pamphlet branding the clergy and 
magistrates as corrupt. The council ordered his arrest, but deferred execution of 
the order till the next morning. During the night Paracelsus fled (1528). He had 
been ten months in Basel. 

In Nuremberg he recapitulated his experience at Basel. The city fathers gave 
him charge of a prison hospital; he worked impressive cures; but he inveighed 
against the jealous medicos of the town for their dishonesty, their opulence, and 
the size of their wives. Noting that the majority of the council was Protestant, he 
defended Catholicism. The Fuggers, who sold guaiac, were alarmed by his 
contention that this “holy wood” was useless in the treatment of syphilis. In 1530 
he persuaded an obscure printer to publish Three Chapters on the French 
Disease, which so berated the doctors that a storm of opposition forced him to 
resume his wandering. He wished to publish a larger work on the same subject, 
but the city council forbade its printing; Paracelsus, in a letter to the council, 
pleaded with ineffective eloquence for the freedom of the press; the book was 
never printed in his lifetime. It contained the best clinical description of syphilis 


yet written, and advised internal doses, rather than external applications, of 
mercury. Syphilis became a battleground of vegetable vs. chemical therapy. 

Moving to Saint-Gall, Paracelsus lived for half a year in the house of a 
patient. There and later he wrote his Opus paramirum—‘“the very wonderful 
work”—his Paragranum—“against the grain”?—and Die grosse Wundartzney 
(The Great Surgery), all in rough German. They are heaps of crude ore, with 
here and there a gem. In 1534 he relapsed into magic, and composed 
Philosophia sagax, a compendium of the occult. 

When his patient in Saint-Gall died he took to the road again, passing from 
place to place in Germany, sometimes begging his bread. In his youth he had 
uttered some religious heresies—that baptism has only symbolic significance, 
that the sacraments are good for children and fools, but useless for men of 
intelligence, and that prayers to the saints are a waste of time.9! Now (1532), 
poor and defeated, he experienced religious “conversion.” He fasted, gave his 
remaining goods to the poor, wrote essays of devotion, and consoled himself 
with hopes of paradise. In 1540 the Bishop of Salzburg offered him asylum, and 
the man who had encouraged revolution there fifteen years before accepted 
gratefully. He made his will, bequeathing his few coins to relatives, his 
instruments to the barber surgeons of the city; and on September 24, 1541, he 
yielded his body to the earth. 

He was a man overcome by his own genius, rich in varied experience and 
brilliant perceptions, but too little schooled to separate science from magic, too 
undisciplined to control his fire, too angrily hostile to infuse his influence into 
his time. Perhaps his career, along with Agrippa’s, helped to swell the legend of 
Faust. Until a century ago people suffering an epidemic in Austria made a 
pilgrimage to his grave in Salzburg, hoping to be healed by the magic of his 
spirit or his bones.92 


VII. THE SKEPTICS 


The sixteenth century was a poor time for philosophy; theology absorbed the 
active thinkers, and faith, ruling every roost, kept reason in its train. Luther 
rejected reason as inclining to atheism,9° but cases of atheism were rare. A 
Dutch priest was burned at The Hague (1512) for denying creation, immortality, 
and the divinity of Christ,24 but he was not clearly an atheist. “This year,” wrote 
an English chronicler under 1539, “there died in the University of Paris a great 
doctor, which said there was no God, and had been of that opinion since he was 


twenty years old, and was above fourscore years old when he died; and all that 
time he had kept that error secret.”95 Guillaume Postel, in 1552, published a 
book Contra atheos, but the word atheist was seldom distinguished from deist, 
pantheist, or skeptic. 

Skeptics were numerous enough to win a blow from Luther. “For the blind 
children of the world,” he is reported to have said, “the articles of faith are too 
high. That three persons are only one God, that the true Son of God was made 
man, that in Christ there are two natures, divine and human, etc.—all this 
offends them as fiction and fable”; and some, he added, doubted whether God 
had created men whose damnation He had foreseen.9® In France there were some 
skeptics of immortality.97 Bonaventure Desperiers, in his Cymbalum mundi 
(1537), ridiculed miracles, the contradictions of the Bible, and the persecution of 
heretics. His book was condemned by Calvin and the Sorbonne, and was burned 
by the official hangman. Marguerite had to banish him from her court at Nérac, 
but she sent him money to keep him alive at Lyons. In 1544 he killed himself, 
leaving his manuscripts to Marguerite, “prop and safeguard of all goodness.”98 

The spirit of doubt appeared in politics in the form of attacks on the divine 
right and inviolability of kings; and here the skeptics were usually Protestant 
thinkers uncomfortable under Catholic rulers, or Catholic thinkers smarting 
under the triumph of the state. Bishop John Ponet, resenting Mary Tudor, 
published in 1558 A Short Treatise of Politique Power, which argued that “the 
manifold and continual examples that have been, from time to time, of the 
deposing of kings and killing of tyrants, do most certainly confirm it to be most 
true, just, and consonant to God’s judgment.... Kings, princes, and governors 
have their authority of the people... and men may recover their proxies... when it 
pleaseth them.”99 John Major, a Scottish professor who helped to form the mind 
of John Knox, argued likewise that since all secular authority derives from the 
will of the community, a bad king may be deposed and executed, but only by 
due process of law. 

The most interesting opponent of royal absolutism was a young Catholic who 
achieved a modest immortality by dying in Montaigne’s arms. Etienne de la 
Boétie, said the incomparable essayist, “was the greatest man, to my mind, of 
our age.”100 Son of a high official in Périgord, Etienne studied law at Orléans, 
and, before the prescribed age, was admitted as a councilor to the Parlement of 
Bordeaux. About 1549, as a youth of nineteen inspired with republican ideas by 
his study of Greek and Roman literature, he wrote—he never published—a 
passionate attack on absolutism. He called it Discours sur la_ servitude 
volontaire, but as it denounced the dictatorship of one over many, it came to be 
called Contr’un, Against One. Hear its flaming appeal: 


What a shame and disgrace it is when countless men obey a tyrant 
willingly, even slavishly! A tyrant who leaves them no rights over 
property, parents, wife, or child, not even over their own lives—what 
kind of a man is such a tyrant? He is no Hercules, no Samson! Often 
he is a pygmy, often the most effeminate coward among the whole 
people—not his own strength makes him powerful, him who is often 
the slave of the vilest whores. What miserable creatures are his 
subjects! If two, three, or four do not revolt against one, there is an 
understandable lack of courage. But when hundreds and thousands do 
not throw off the shackles of an individual, what remains there of 
individual will and human dignity? .... To free oneself it is not 
necessary to use force against a tyrant. He falls as soon as the country 
is tired of him. The people who are being degraded and enslaved need 
but deny him any right. To be free only calls for the earnest will to 
shake off the yoke.... Be firmly resolved no longer to be slaves—and 
you are free! Deny the tyrant your help, and like a colossus whose 
pedestal is pulled away, he will collapse and break to pieces.101 


La Boétie proceeded to formulate Rousseau and Tom Paine. Man naturally 
longs for liberty; inequalities of fortune are fortuitous, and lay upon the fortunate 
the obligation to serve their fellow men; all men are brothers, “made from the 
same mold” by the same God. Strange to say, it was the reading of this radical 
pronouncement that attracted the normally cool and cautious Montaigne to La 
Boétie, and led (1557) to one of the most famous friendships in history. 
Montaigne was then twenty-four, Etienne was twenty-seven; perhaps Montaigne 
was then young enough to harbor radical sentiments. Their friendship was soon 
ended by La Boétie’s death at the age of thirty-two (1563). Montaigne described 
the final days as if remembering Plato’s account of the death of Socrates. He so 
keenly felt the loss of the warmhearted youth that seventeen years later he spoke 
of it with deeper feeling than of anything else in his experience. He had not 
favored the printing of the Discours, and mourned when a Genevese pastor 
published it (1576). He ascribed the composition to the generous spirit of youth, 
and predated it to the age of sixteen. It was almost the voice of the French 
Revolution. 


IX. RAMUS AND THE PHILOSOPHERS 


Quite as romantic was the life, and more violent the death, of Petrus Ramus— 
Pierre de la Ramée—who undertook to overthrow the tyranny of Aristotle. Here 
was a one-man rule that had lasted three centuries and more, over not one nation 
only but many, and over not the body but the mind, almost over the soul, for had 
not the pagan thinker been made an official philosopher of the Church? The 
humanists of the Renaissance had thought to displace him with Plato, but the 
Reformation—or fear of it—was strangling humanism, and in Protestant 
Germany as well as Catholic France Aristotelian Scholasticism was still in the 
saddle when Luther, who had cursed it, died (1546). To depose the Stagyrite 
from his throne seemed to intellectual youth the most legitimate form of 
tyrannicide. Applying for the master’s degree at the University of Paris in 1536, 
Ramus, aged twenty-one, took as his thesis—to be defended through a whole 
day against faculty and all challengers—the unequivocal proposition, 
Quaecumque ab Aristotele dicta essent commentitia esse—“Whatever was said 
by Aristotle is false.” 

Ramus’s career was an ode to education. Born near Calvin’s Noyon in 
Picardy, he twice tried to walk to Paris, hungry for its colleges; twice he failed, 
and returned defeated to his village. In 1528, aged twelve, he succeeded by 
attaching himself as servant to a rich student matriculating in the College de 
Navarre—the same that Villon had robbed. Serving by day, studying by night, 
Pierre made his way, for eight years, through the heavy curriculum in the faculty 
of “arts.” He almost lost his eyesight in the process, but he found Plato. 


When I came to Paris, I fell among the subtleties of the sophists, 
and they taught me the liberal arts through questions and disputings, 
without showing me any other advantage or use. When I had 
graduated... I decided that these disputes had brought me nothing but 
loss of time. Dismayed by this thought, led by some good angel, I 
chanced on Xenophon and then on Plato, and learned to know the 
Socratic philosophy.102 


How many of us have made that same exhilarating discovery in youth, happy 
to meet in Plato a philosopher who had wine and poetry in his blood, who heard 
philosophy in the very air of Athens, caught it on the wing, and sent it down the 
centuries still bearing the breath of life, all those voices of Socrates and his 
pupils still ringing with the lust and ecstasy of debate about the most exciting 
subjects in the world! What a relief after the prosy pages of Aristotle, after reams 
of middle-of-the-road, and not-so-golden mean! Of course we—and Ramus— 
were unfair to Aristotle, comparing his compact lecture notes with the popular 


dialogues of his master; only white hairs can appreciate the Stagyrite. The 
Aristotle that Ramus knew was chiefly the logician of the Organon, the Aristotle 
of the schools, barely surviving the ordeal of translation into Scholastic Latin, of 
transmogrification into a good Christian orthodox Thomist. Three years, said 
Ramus, he had spent studying Aristotle’s logic, without ever being shown a 
single use or application of it in science or in life.193 

It is to the credit of the Paris faculty, as well as to the learning and skill and 
courage of Ramus, that he was given his master’s degree; perhaps the professors 
too were weary of logic and moderation. But some of them were scandalized, 
and felt that their stock-in-trade had been damaged by that day’s debate. 
Enmities began that pursued Ramus to his death. 

His degree entitled him to teach, and he began at once, at the university, a 
course of lectures in which he mingled philosophy with Greek and Latin 
literature. His classes grew, his earnings mounted, and he was able to reimburse 
his widowed mother for the savings that she had sacrificed to pay for his 
graduation fee. After seven years of preparation he issued in 1543 (the annus 
mirabilis of Copernicus and Vesalius) two works that continued his campaign to 
overthrow the Aristotelian logic. One—Aristotelicae animadversiones—was a 
frontal assault, sometimes phrased in impetuous invective; the other 
—Dialecticae partitiones (Divisions of Logic)—offered a new system to replace 
the old. It redefined logic as ars disserendi, the art of discourse, and brought 
logic, literature, and oratory together in a technique of persuasion. The university 
authorities forgivably saw some dangers in this approach. Moreover they viewed 
with suspicion certain propositions in Ramus that smelled of heresy, such as, 
“Unbelief is the beginning of knowledge”!04—Cartesian doubt before Descartes; 
or his plea to replace the tomes of the Scholastics with more study of the 
Scriptures—this had a Protestant ring; or his definition of theology as doctrina 
bene vivendi—which threatened to reduce religion to morality. And there were 
Ramus’s irritating ways, his pride and pugnacity, his violent controversial tone, 
his dogmatic superiority to dogma. 

Soon after publication of these books the rector of the university cited Ramus 
before the provost of Paris as an enemy of the faith, a disturber of the public 
peace, a corrupter of youth with dangerous novelties. The trial was held before a 
royal commission of five men—two appointed by Ramus, two by his accusers, 
one by Francis I. Dissatisfied with the procedure of the trial, Ramus withdrew 
his appointees. The remaining three decided against him (1544), and a royal 
mandate forbade him to lecture, or to publish, or to attack Aristotle further. The 
condemnation notice was placarded throughout the city, and was sent to other 


universities. Students staged burlesques ridiculing Ramus, and Rabelais made 
heavenly fun of the fracas. 

After holding his peace for a while, Ramus opened a course of lectures at the 
Collége Ave Maria, but he confined himself to rhetoric and mathematics, and the 
government winked at his disobedience. In 1545 he became assistant rector of 
the Collége de Presles, and his lecture room was soon crowded. When Henry II 
succeeded Francis I he repealed the sentence against Ramus, left him “free in 
both tongue and pen,” and, a year later, appointed him to a chair in the College 
Royale, where he would be exempt from university control. 

Having reached his pinnacle as now the most famous teacher in Paris, Ramus 
devoted much time and effort to reforming pedagogical methods. If he stressed 
“rhetoric”—which then meant literature—it was not only to revivify philosophy 
with poetry, but also to infuse a vibrant humanism into courses grown dry and 
hard with abstractions and scholastic rules. In five treatises on grammar he 
applied logic to language; he begged French spelling to become phonetic, but it 
went its reeling way; however, he succeeded in introducing into the French 
alphabet the letters j and v to replace consonantal i and u. Remembering his own 
penniless striving for an education, he encouraged the establishment of 
scholarships for poor students, and condemned the heavy fees required for 
graduation. At the same time he labored to raise the remuneration of teachers. 

In 1555 he published Dialectique, the first work on logic in French. He 
argued now not merely about reasoning but for reason. He was by temperament 
a foe to traditionalism and mere authority; reason seemed to him the only 
authority; and he believed, with Renaissance ardor, that if reason were left free it 
would bring all the sciences close to perfection within a century.19° “It was my 
constant study,” he wrote, “to remove from the path of the liberal arts... all 
intellectual obstacles and retardations, and to make even and straight the way, in 
order to arrive more easily not only at intelligence but at the practice and use of 
the liberal arts.” 106 

His character and philosophy inclined him to sympathize with the Protestant 
revolt. When, for a time, the Huguenots won toleration from the government, 
even participation in it, Ramus announced his adherence to the Reformed faith 
(1561). Early in 1562 some of his students tore down the religious images in the 
chapel of the Collége de Presles. The government continued to pay his salary, 
but his position was increasingly precarious. When civil war broke out (1562) he 
left Paris, with a safe-conduct from Catherine de Médicis; he returned a year 
later on the signing of peace. He politely refused an invitation to a chair in the 
University of Bologna, saying that he was too indebted to France to leave it. 


The quarrel that led to his death came into the open when his chief enemy, 
Jacques Charpentier, frankly confessing his ignorance of mathematics, bought 
his way!07 into a professorship of mathematics at the Collége Royale (1565). 
Ramus denounced the appointment; Charpentier threatened him; Ramus 
appealed to the courts for protection; Charpentier was jailed, but was soon 
released. Two attempts were made on Ramus’s life, and when the civil war 
between Catholics and Protestants was resumed (1567) he left Paris again. The 
government now ruled that only a Catholic might teach in the university or the 
Collége Royale. Ramus, returning, retired to private life, but Catherine continued 
and doubled his salary, and he was free to devote himself to study and writing. 

In July 1572, Montluc, Bishop of Valence, invited him to join an embassy to 
Poland; perhaps the Bishop foresaw the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
thought to protect the aging philosopher. Ramus refused, having no stomach for 
the enterprise of setting Prince Henry of Anjou on the Polish throne. Montluc 
left on August 17; on the twenty-fourth the Massacre began. On the twenty-sixth 
two armed men invaded the Collége de Presles, and mounted to the fifth floor, 
where Ramus had his study. They found him in prayer. One shot him in the 
head, the other stabbed him; together they hurled him through the window. 
Students or ragamuffins dragged the still living body to the Seine and threw it in; 
others recovered it and hacked it to pieces.19° We do not know who hired the 
assassins; apparently not the government, for both Charles IX and Catherine 
seem to have continued their favor to Ramus till the end.!09 Charpentier rejoiced 
over the Massacre and the murder: “This brilliant sun, which, during the month 
of August, has brightened France.... . The stuff and nonsense have disappeared 
with its author. All good men are full of joy.”!!0 Two years later Charpentier 
himself died, some say of remorse; but perhaps this does him too much credit. 

Ramus seemed defeated in life and influence. His enemies triumphed; and 
though some “Ramists” were heard in the next generation in France, Holland, 
and Germany, the Scholasticism that he had fought regained its ascendancy, and 
French philosophy hung its head until Descartes. But if philosophy had gained 
little in this period, the advances of science had been epochal; modern science 
began with Copernicus and Vesalius. The known earth had been doubled; the 
world view had been changed as never before in recorded history. Knowledge 
was growing rapidly in scope and spread; the use of the vernacular in science 
and philosophy—as by Paré and Paracelsus in medicine, by Ramus in 
philosophy—was extending to the middle classes instruction and ideas formerly 
confined to tonsured scholars and priests. The “cake of custom,” the mold of 
belief, the hold of authority, had been broken. Faith was loosed from its 
moorings, and flowed with new freedom into a hundred forms. 


Everything was in flux except the Church. Amid the revolution she stood for 
a time bewildered, at first hardly realizing the gravity of the events. Then she 
faced resolutely the vital question that confronted her: Should she adjust her 
doctrine to the new climate and fluidity of ideas, or stand unmoved amid all 
changes, and wait for the pendulum of thought and feeling to bring men back, in 
humility and hunger, to her consolations and her authority? Her answer decided 
her modern history. 


I. For islamic science, cf. Chapter XXX; for Jewish science, Chapter XXXII; for Italian science, Chapter 
XIX of The Renaissance. 


II. A canon is a clergyman on the staff of a cathedral. He need not be a priest. No clear evidence exists that 
Copernicus rose from minor orders to the priesthood before his later years. In 1537 he was recommended 
for a bishopric, which would indicate that he was then a priest.29 


III. An epicycle is a circle whose center is borne on the circumference of a larger circle. An eccentric is a 
circle not having the same center as another circle contained in some measure within it. 


IV. Current astronomy supposes nine planets and periods of revolution: Mercury (88 days), Venus (225), 
earth (365.26), Mars (687), Jupiter (11.86 years), Saturn (26.46 years), Uranus (84.02 years), Neptune 
(164.79 years), and Pluto (248 years). 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 
The Church and Reform 
1517-65 


I. ITALIAN PROTESTANT REFORMERS 


In climatically pagan Italy, constitutionally polytheistic, favoring a genial and 
artistic faith, populated with undying saints whose awesome or beloved effigies 
moved annually through the streets, and enriched by the gold that came to the 
Church from a dozen subject lands, one should not have expected to find men 
and women dedicated, sometimes at mortal risk, to the replacement of that 
picturesque and hallowed faith by a somber creed whose political support was 
the reluctance of northern nations to fatten Italy with the proceeds of their piety. 
Yet everywhere in Italy there were people who felt, even more keenly and 
intimately than the Germans, the Swiss, or the English, the abuses that were 
demoralizing the Church. And in Italy, more than anywhere else, the educated 
classes, though already enjoying some freedom of teaching and thought, were 
demanding the liberation of the intellect from even outward allegiance to the 
myths that so charmed and disciplined the populace. 

Some of Luther’s writings appeared in the bookstalls of Milan in 1519, in 
Venice in 1520. In St. Mark’s itself a friar dared to preach the doctrines of 
Luther. Cardinal Caraffa reported to Pope Clement VII (1532) that religion was 
at a low ebb in Venice, that very few Venetians observed the fasts or went to 
confession, and that heretical literature was popular there. Clement himself 
(1530) described the Lutheran heresy as widely spread among both clergy and 
laity in Italy; and in 1535 the German reformers claimed 30,000 adherents in the 
homeland of the Church.! 

The highest lady in Ferrara was a fervent Protestant. Renée, daughter of Louis 
XII, had imbibed the new ideas partly from Marguerite of Navarre, partly from 
her own governess, Mme. Soubise. The Princess brought this lady with her when 
she married (1528) Ercole d’Este, who became (1534) the second duke of that 
name to rule Ferrara. Calvin visited her there (1536), and intensified her 
Protestant convictions. Clément Marot came to her, and, later, Hubert Languet, 
the Huguenot publicist. Ercole accepted them all in polite Renaissance fashion 
until one of them shouted Idolatria! during the Adoration of the Cross on Holy 
Saturday (1536); then he let the Inquisition question them. Calvin and Marot 


fled; the others appear to have saved themselves by affirming their orthodoxy. 
But after 1540 Renée gathered a new Protestant entourage, and ceased 
attendance at Catholic worship. Ercole soothed the Pope by exiling her to the 
ducal villa at Consandolo on the Po; but there too she surrounded herself with 
Protestants, and brought up her daughters in the Reformed faith. Ercole, fearing 
that Protestant daughters would be worthless pawns in the game of political 
marriages, removed them to a convent. Finally he allowed the Inquisition to 
indict Renée and twenty-four of her household. She was convicted of heresy, and 
was sentenced to life imprisonment (1554). She recanted, received the Eucharist, 
and was restored to religious and political grace;2 but her real opinions were 
silently expressed by the melancholy solitude of her remaining years. After 
Ercole’s death (1559) she returned to France, where she made her home at 
Montargis a refuge for Huguenots. 

Modena, also under Ercole, had a lively Protestant moment. Its Accademia of 
scientists and philosophers allowed great freedom in discussions, and some of its 
members, including Vesalius’s pupil and successor Gabriele Fallopio, were 
suspected of heresy. Paolo Ricci, an ex-friar, preached openly against the 
papacy; Lutheran ideas were debated in the shops, the squares, the churches. 
Ricci and others were arrested. Cardinal Sadoleto protected the Academicians, 
claiming that they were loyal to the Church, and that they should, as scholars, 
enjoy freedom of inquiry;? Paul III contented himself with their signatures to a 
profession of faith, but Ercole disbanded the Academy (1546), and one 
unrepentant Lutheran was executed at Ferrara (1550). In 1568, as the Catholic 
reaction stiffened, thirteen men and one woman were burned for heresy at 
Modena. 

At Lucca, Pietro Martire Vermigli, Prior of the Austin Canons, organized a 
learned academy, brought exceptional teachers to it, encouraged freedom of 
discussion, and told his large congregation that it might look upon the Eucharist 
as not a miraculous transformation but a pious remembrance of the Passion of 
Christ; this out-Luthered Luther. Summoned for questioning by the chapter of 
his order at Genoa, he fled from Italy, denounced the errors and abuses of 
Catholicism, and accepted a professorship of divinity at Oxford (1548). He took 
a disputed part in formulating the Book of Common Prayer (1552), left England 
when Catholicism returned to power, and died as professor of Hebrew at Zurich 
in 1562. Eighteen canons of his priory at Lucca followed him in abandoning 
their order and Italy. 

Vermigli, Bishop Sorano of Bergamo, and many others had been turned to the 
new ideas by Juan de Valdés. He and his brother Alfonso, of high Castilian 
lineage, were perhaps the most talented twins in history. Alfonso, a devotee of 


Erasmus, became Latin secretary to Charles V, and wrote a Dialogo de 
Lactancio (1529) in which he defended the Sack of Rome, and contended that 
Luther would never have left the Church if, instead of condemning him, she had 
reformed the abuses that he had justly denounced. Juan contributed to the same 
volume a Dialogo de Mercurio y Caron, whose heresies were political: the rich 
should be made to earn their living; the poor have a right to share in the income 
of the rich; the wealth of a prince belongs to the people, and should not be 
wasted in imperialistic or religious wars.4 Clement VII naturally preferred Juan, 
and made him a papal chamberlain at thirty. Juan, however, moved to Naples, 
where he devoted himself to writing and teaching. He remained loyal to the 
Church, but favored the Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith, and rated a 
devout mysticism above any external ritual of piety. Distinguished men and 
women gathered around him and accepted his lead: Vermigli, Ochino, 
Marcantonio Flaminio the poet, Pietro Carnesecchi, Vittoria Colonna, Costanza 
d’Avalos, Duchess of Amalfi, Isabella Manriquez, sister of the Spanish grand 
inquisitor, and Giulia Gonzaga, whose beauty we have already acknowledged. 
After Juan Valdés’s death (1541) his pupils scattered through Europe. Some, like 
Vittoria Colonna, stayed in the Church; some developed his teachings into open 
heresy. Three minor pupils were beheaded and burned at Naples in 1564; 
Carnesecchi was beheaded and burned at Rome in 1567. Giulia Gonzaga was 
saved by the death of the merciless Paul IV; she entered a convent (1566), and 
with her the Neapolitan party of reform came to an end. 

Bernardino Ochino went through all the stages of religious development. 
Born near the birthplace of St. Catherine in Siena, he rivaled her piety. He joined 
the Franciscans, but finding their discipline too lax for his mood, he transferred 
to the severer order of the Capuchins. They marveled at his ascetic self-denial, 
his passionate mortification of his flesh; and when they made him their vicar- 
general they felt that they had chosen a saint. His sermons—in Siena, Florence, 
Venice, Naples, Rome—resounded through Italy; nothing like them in fervor or 
eloquence had been heard there since Savonarola a century before. Charles V 
went to hear him; Vittoria Colonna was deeply moved by him; Pietro Aretino, 
who had sampled almost every sin, was stirred to passing piety by hearing him. 
No church was large enough to hold his listeners. No one dreamed that this man 
would die a heretic. 

But at Naples he met Valdés, and through him became acquainted with the 
works of Luther and Calvin. The doctrine of justification suited his spirit; he 
began to hint at it in his sermons. In 1542 he was cited before the papal nuncio at 
Venice, and was forbidden to preach. Shortly afterward Paul III invited him to 
Rome to discuss the religious views of some Capuchins. Ochino may have 


trusted the enlightened Pope, but he feared the long arm of the Inquisition, and 
Cardinal Contarini warned him of danger. Suddenly this saint and idol of Italy, 
meeting Peter Vermigli in Florence, decided, like him, to cross the Alps into 
Protestant terrain. A brother of Vittoria Colonna gave him a horse; at Ferrara 
Renée gave him clothing. He proceeded through the Grisons to Zurich, thence to 
Geneva. He applauded the puritan discipline that Calvin was establishing there, 
but, his German being better than his French, he moved on to Basel to 
Strasbourg to Augsburg, trying to earn a living by tongue or pen. In 1547 
Charles V, having overwhelmed the Protestants at Miihlberg, entered Augsburg 
as master of Germany. He learned that the Capuchin whom he had heard in 
Naples was living there as a married man; he ordered the magistrates to arrest 
him; they connived at Ochino’s escape. He fled to Zurich and Basel, and then, 
when he seemed at the end of his food, he received a call from Archbishop 
Cranmer to come to England. There, as a pensioned prebendary at Canterbury, 
he labored for six years (1547-53); he wrote a book that strongly influenced 
Milton’s Paradise Lost; but when Mary Tudor came to the throne he hurried 
back to Switzerland. 

He secured appointment as pastor of a congregation in Zurich, but his 
Unitarian views offended it, and he was dismissed when he published a dialogue 
in which a defender of polygamy seemed to have the better of the argument 
against a monogamist. Though it was December (1563), he was ordered to leave 
the city within three weeks. Basel refused to let him stay there; he was allowed a 
brief sojourn in Nuremberg; soon he set out with his family for Poland, then by 
comparison a haven for off-color thinkers. He preached at Cracow for a while, 
but was expelled when the king banished all non-Catholic foreigners (1564). On 
the way from Poland to Moravia three of his four children succumbed to 
pestilence. He survived them two months, dying at Schackau in December 1564. 
Almost his last words were: “I wish to be neither a Bullingerite nor a Calvinist 
nor a papist, but simply a Christian.”> Nothing could have been more dangerous. 

It was of course impossible that Italy should go Protestant. The common 
people there, though anticlerical, were religious even when they did not go to 
church. They loved the time-hallowed ceremonies, the helping or consoling 
saints, the seldom-questioned creed that lifted their lives from the poverty of 
their homes to the sublimity of the greatest drama ever conceived—the 
redemption of fallen man by the death of his God. The political domination of 
Italy by an intensely religious Spain conspired to keep both peninsulas Catholic. 
The wealth of the papacy was an Italian heirloom and vested interest; any Italian 
who proposed to end that tribute-receiving organization seemed to most Italians 
to be verging on lunacy. The upper classes quarreled with the papacy as a 


political power over Central Italy, but they cherished Catholicism as a vital aid 
to social order and peaceful government. They realized that the glory of Italian 
art had been bound up with the Church through the inspiration of her legends 
and the support of her gold. Catholicism itself had become an art; its sensuous 
elements had submerged the ascetic and the theological; stained glass, incense, 
music, architecture, sculpture, painting, even drama—these were all in the 
Church and of her, and in their marvelous ensemble they seemed inseparable 
from her. The artists and the scholars of Italy did not have to be converted from 
Catholicism, for they had converted Catholicism to scholarship and _ art. 
Hundreds, thousands of scholars and artists were supported by bishops, 
cardinals, and popes; many humanists, some polite skeptics, had risen to high 
position in the Church. Italy loved attainable beauty too much to despoil itself 
over unattainable truth. And had those fanatical Teutons, or that sour popelet in 
Geneva, 01 that ruthless ogre on the throne of England, found the truth? What 
depressing nonsense those Reformers were shouting—just when the intellectual 
classes in Italy had quite forgotten hell and damnation! One could understand a 
quiet and private rejection of Christian theology in favor of a vague and genial 
deism, but to replace the mystery of transubstantiation with the horror of 
predestination seemed a passage from a heartening symbolism to a suicidal 
absurdity. Just now, when the Church had spread her forgiving wings over the 
pagan proclivities of the Italian people, Calvin was calling upon the world to 
fetter itself in a puritanism that threatened to exile all gladness and spontaneity 
from life. And how could Italian joy and art continue if those barbarous Teutons 
and Englishmen should cease to send or bring their coins into Italy? 


If. T(TALIAN CATHOLIC REFORMERS 


Consequently the Italian argument was all for reform within the Church. And 
indeed, loyal churchmen had for centuries admitted—proclaimed—the need for 
ecclesiastical reform. The outbreak and progress of the Reformation gave new 
urgency to the need and the demand. “A vast torrent of abuse in hundreds and 
thousands of pamphlets and caricatures poured down upon the clergy.” © The 
Sack of Rome touched the conscience and income of terrified cardinals and 
populace; a hundred priests pronounced the calamity a warming from God. 
Bishop Stafileo, preaching before the Rota (a judiciary branch of the Curia) in 
1528, explained, almost in Protestant terms, why God had struck the capital of 


Christendom: “Because all flesh has become corrupt; we are citizens not of the 
holy city of Rome, but of Babylon, the city of corruption.”” As Luther had said. 

At an uncertain date shortly before 1517 Giovanni Pietro Caraffa and Count 
Gaetano da Thiene founded at Rome the Oratory of the Divine Love—Oratorio 
del Divino Amore—for prayer and self-reform. Half a hundred prominent men 
joined it, including Iacopo Sadoleto, Gainmatteo Giberti, Giuliano Dati. In 1524 
Gaetano organized an order of clerks regular—i.e., secular priests subjecting 
themselves to monastic vows. After the Sack of Rome the Oratory was 
disbanded, and Caraffa and others entered the new order, which took the name 
of Theatines from Caraffa’s episcopal see of Theate or Chieti. Men of high 
distinction were admitted—Pietro Bembo, Marcantonio Flaminio, Luigi Priuli, 
Gasparo Contarini, Reginald Pole.... . All pledged themselves to poverty, care of 
the sick, and a strict moral life, “to make up,” said their first historian, “what is 
wanting in the clergy, who are corrupted by vice and ignorance to the ruin of the 
people.”8 The members spread through Italy, and their example shared with 
papal and conciliar reforms, with Capuchin and Jesuit example, in restoring the 
moral fiber of the Catholic clergy and the popes. Caraffa led the way by 
resigning all his benefices, and distributing his substantial wealth among the 
poor. 

Giberti was in his person and career an image of the Catholic reform. At the 
court of Leo X he was a leading humanist; under Clement VII he was datary or 
chief secretary to the Curia. Shaken by the catastrophe of 1527, he retired to his 
bishopric at Verona, and lived like an ascetic monk while administering his 
diocese. He was alarmed by the decay of religion there—the churches 
dilapidated, preaching rare, priests ignorant of the Latin in which they said Mass, 
and the people rarely using the confessional. By example, precept, and firm 
discipline, he reformed his clergy; soon, says a Catholic historian, “the dungeons 
were full of concubinary priests.” Giberti reestablished (1531) the Confraternita 
della Carita that had been founded by Cardinal Giuliano de’ Medici in 1519; he 
built orphanages, and opened people’s banks to rescue borrowers from usurers. 
Similar reforms were carried out by Cardinal Ercole Gonzaga (son of Isabella 
d’Este) at Mantua, by Marco Vida at Alba, by Fabio Vigili at Spoleto, and many 
other bishops who knew that the Church must reform or die. 

Several of the heroes of the orthodox reform were later canonized by the 
Church they had helped to save. St. Philip Neri, a young Florentine noble, 
founded at Rome (c. 1540) a peculiar Trinita de’ Pellegrini: twelve laymen who, 
after attending Mass on Sundays, would make a pilgrimage to one of the 
basilicas, or to some rural green, and there give or hear pious talks, and sing 
religious music. Many of the members became priests, and took the name of 


Fathers of the Oratory; from their musical propensities the word oratorio added 
to its old meaning—place of prayer—the new meaning of choral song. St. 
Charles Borromeo, nephew to Pope Pius IV, resigned his high place as a cardinal 
in Rome to cleanse the religious life of Milan. As archbishop there he 
maintained discipline among the clergy, and showed the way by his own 
austerities and devotion. There was some resistance. The Umiliati, a religious 
order once proud of its humility, had degenerated into a comfortable, even a 
licentious, life; the Cardinal ordered them to obey their rule; one of them fired a 
shot at him as he prayed in chapel; the result was to raise to veneration the 
popular awe for a man who thought that reform was the best answer to the 
Reformation. Within his lifetime and his archdiocese, decency was made 
fashionable among clergy and laity alike. His influence was felt throughout Italy, 
and shared in transforming the cardinals from worldly aristocrats into devoted 
priests. 

Stimulated by such men, the popes began to give determined attention to 
ecclesiastical reform. Early in the pontificate of Paul III the renowned jurist 
Giovan Battista Caccia presented to him a treatise on the reformation of the 
Church. “I see,” said the preamble, “that our Holy Mother the Church .... has 
been so changed that she seems to have no tokens of her evangelical character; 
and no trace can be found in her of humility, temperance, continence, and 
Apostolic strength.”!9 Paul showed his own mood by accepting the dedication of 
this work. On November 20, 1534, he appointed Cardinals Piccolomini, 
Sanseverino, and Cesi to draw up a program of moral renovation for the Church; 
and on January 15,1535, he ordered strict enforcement of Leo X’s reform bulls 
of 1513. Enmeshed in papal and Imperial politics, endangered by the advance of 
the Turks, and unwilling, in these crises, to disturb the structure or functioning of 
the Curia by radical changes, Paul deferred active reform; but the men whom he 
raised to the cardinalate were almost all known for integrity and devotion. In 
July 1536, he invited to a reform conference at Rome Contarini, Caraffa, 
Sadoleto, Cortese, Aleander, Pole, Tommaso Badia, and Bishop Federigo 
Fregose of Gubbio, all committed to reform, and bade them put into writing the 
abuses in the Church, and the means they would recommend to mitigate them. 
Sadoleto opened the conference by boldly stating that the popes themselves, by 
their sins, crimes, and financial greed, had been the prime source of 
ecclesiastical deterioration.!! The conference met almost daily for three months. 
Its leading spirit, Gasparo Contarini, was the finest figure in the Counter 
Reformation. Born in Venice (1483) of aristocratic lineage, and educated in 
liberal Padua, he soon rose to high position in the Venetian government. He was 
sent as ambassador to Charles V in Germany, accompanied him to England and 


Spain, and then served the Senate as its representative at the papal court (1527- 
30). Retiring from politics, he devoted himself to study, and made his home a 
meeting place of the best statesmen, churchmen, philosophers, and humanists in 
Venice. Though a layman, he pondered ecclesiastical reform, and collaborated 
actively with Caraffa, Giberti, Cortese, and Pole. All Italy recognized him as a 
rare combination of intellect and character. In 1535, without any solicitation on 
his part, he was made a cardinal by Paul III, whom he had never met.!2 

In March 1537, the commission presented to the Pope its unanimous 
Consilium dilectorum cardinalrum de emendanda Ecclesia. This “Counsel of the 
Appointed Cardinals on Reforming the Church” exposed with astonishing 
freedom the abuses in the papal government, and boldly ascribed them chiefly to 
“reckless exaggeration of the papal authority by unscrupulous canonists.” Some 
popes, the report held, “had assumed the right to sell ecclesiastical offices, and 
this simony had spread venality and corruption so widely through the Church 
that now the great organization was on the verge of destruction through men’s 
lack of trust in its integrity. The report urged strict supervision of all Curial 
activities, a check on dispensations, an end to money payments for them, a 
higher standard in all appointments and in eligibility to the cardinalate and the 
priesthood, and a prohibition of plural or absentee holding of benefices. 
“Throughout the whole world,” the report added, “almost all the shepherds have 
deserted their flocks and entrusted them to hirelings.” Monastic orders must be 
regenerated, and nunneries should be subject to episcopal supervision, for their 
visitaton by monks had led to scandal and sacrilege. Indulgences should be 
proclaimed only once a year. The report concluded with a solemn exhortation to 
the Pope: 


We have satisfied our consciences, not without the greatest hope of 
seeing, under your pontificate, the Church of God restored.... . You 
have taken the name of Paul. We hope that you will imitate his charity. 
He was chosen as an instrument to carry Christ’s name to the heathen; 
you, we hope, have been chosen to revive in our hearts and deeds that 
name long since forgotten among the heathen and by us the clergy; to 
heal our sickness, to unite Christ’s sheep again in one fold, and to 
avert from our heads the wrath and already threatening vengeance of 
God.1!3 


Paul took in good spirit this aureum consilium, this “golden counsel,” as 
many called it, and sent a copy to every cardinal. Luther translated it into 
German, and published it as a full justification of his break with Rome; however, 


he judged the authors of the document to be “liars .... desperate rascals reforming 
the Church with cajolery.” !4 On April 20, 1537, Paul appointed four cardinals— 
Contarini, Caraffa, Simonetta, and Ghinucci—to reform the Dataria, that 
department of the Curia which had become especially venal in granting those 
dispensations, graces, privileges, indults, and benefices which were reserved to 
the papal power. The undertaking required courage, for the Dataria yielded 
50,000 ducats ($1,250,000?) yearly to the Pope—nearly half his income.!5 At 
once a cry of anguish rose from the officials and their dependents; they 
complained of the high cost of living in Rome, and alleged that if they were 
made to keep to the letter of the law their families would soon be destitute. Paul 
proceeded cautiously; nevertheless, wrote Aleander to Morone (April 27, 1540), 
“the work of reform goes on busily.” On December 13 Paul summoned eighty 
archbishops and bishops residing in Rome, and ordered them to return to their 
sees. Again a thousand objections were raised. Morone warned the Pope that 
haste in executing this order might drive some of the bishops, returning to now 
predominantly Protestant areas, to join the Lutherans. This actually occurred in 
several cases. Soon Paul lost himself in Imperial politics, and left reform to his 
suCCesSOTS. 

The movement for internal reform triumphed when its leader, Caraffa, 
became Paul IV (1555). Monks absent from their monasteries without official 
sanction and clear necessity were commanded to return at once. On the night of 
August 22,1558, the Pope ordered all the gates of Rome closed, and all vagrant 
monks arrested; similar procedures were followed throughout the Papal States, 
and some offenders were sent to the galleys. Monasteries were no longer to be 
assigned in commendam to support absentee officials with their revenues. 
Bishops and abbots not actually serving the Curia in a fixed office were required 
to return to their posts or forfeit their income. The holding of plural benefices 
was prohibited. All departments of the Curia were bidden to reduce their fees, 
and to eliminate any suspicion of simony in appointments to clerical positions. 
Having so diminished his own income, Paul made a further sacrifice by ending 
the payment of a fee for confirmation to archiepiscopal dignity. Severe papal 
edicts were issued against usurers, actors, and prostitutes; procurers were to be 
put to death. Daniele da Volterra was instructed to cover sartorially the more 
glaring anatomical features of Michelangelo’s Last Judgment; and it must be 
admitted that that gloomy shambles of flesh damned or saved had hardly found a 
fitting place over the altar of the popes. Rome now assumed an uncongenial air 
of external piety and morality. In Italy—less visibly beyond it—the Church had 
reformed her clergy and her morals, while leaving her doctrines proudly intact. 


The reform had been long delayed, but when it came it was sincere and 
magnificent. 


Il. ST. TERESA AND MONASTIC REFORM 


A moral regeneration was simultaneously taking place in the monastic orders. 
We may imagine their reputation from a remark of the pious and orthodox 
Michelangelo, who, when he heard that Sebastian del Piombo was to paint the 
figure of a monk in the chapel of San Pietro in Montorio, advised against it, 
saying that as the monks had spoiled the world, which is so large, it would not be 
surprising if one should spoil the chapel, which was so small.!© Gregorio Cortese 
set himself patiently to reform the Benedictines at Padua; Girolamo Seripando 
the Austin Canons; Egidio Canisio the Augustinian Eremites; Paolo Giustiniani 
the Camaldolites. 

New monastic orders stressed reform. Antonio Maria Laccaria founded at 
Milan (1533) the Clerks Regular of St. Paul, a community of priests pledged to 
monastic poverty; they met originally in the church of St. Barnabas, whence they 
came to be called Barnabites. In 1535 St. Angela organized the Ursuline nuns for 
the education of girls and the care of the sick or the poor; and in 1540 St. John of 
God established in Granada the Brothers of Mercy for hospital ministrations. In 
1523 Matteo de’ Bassi, in fervent emulation of St. Francis of Assisi, determined 
to observe to the letter the final rule that their founder had left to the Franciscans. 
Other friars joined him, and by 1525 their number encouraged Matteo to ask 
papal sanction of a new branch of the Franciscans dedicated to the strictest rule. 
The provincial of his order had him imprisoned for disobedience, but Matteo 
was soon freed, and in 1528 Clement VII confirmed the new order of Capuchins 
—so named because the friars wore the same kind of cappuccio or cowl that 
Francis had worn. They dressed in the coarsest cloth, lived on bread, vegetables, 
fruit, and water, kept rigorous fasts, dwelt in narrow cells in poor cottages, never 
journeyed except on foot, and went barefoot throughout the year. They 
distinguished themselves by their selfless care of the infected in the plague of 
1528-29. Their devotion was a factor in keeping Vittoria Colonna and other 
incipient Protestants loyal to a Church that could still produce such ardent 
Christians. 

The most interesting figure in this epoch of monastic reform was a frail and 
masterful abbess of Spain. Teresa de Cepeda was the daughter of a Castilian 
knight of Avila, a man proud of his puritan rectitude and his loyalty to the 


Church; each night he read to his family from the lives of the saints.1” The 
mother, a chronic invalid, brightened her weary days with chivalric romances, 
and shared, from her sickbed, the adventures of Amadis of Gaul. Teresa’s 
childhood imagination vacillated between romantic love and saintly martyrdom. 
At ten she vowed to become a nun. But, four years later, she blossomed 
suddenly into a beautiful young woman, bounding with the joy of life, and 
forgetting the garb of the cloister in the colorful dresses that doubled her charms. 
Admirers came; she fell tremulously in love with one of them, and was invited to 
a tryst. At the crucial moment she took fright, and confessed the dire plot to her 
father. As the mother was now dead, Don Alonzo de Cepeda placed the 
impressionable girl with the Augustinian nuns at Avila. 

Teresa resented the solemn life and discipline of the convent. She refused to 
take the vows of a nun, but looked forward impatiently to her sixteenth birthday, 
when she would be permitted to leave. But as this goal approached she fell 
dangerously ill, and almost died. She recovered, but her youthful joyousness was 
gone. Apparently she had developed a form of hystero-epilepsy, perhaps from 
suppressed rebellion against constraints alien to her instincts. Attacks recurred, 
leaving her exhausted. Her father removed her from the convent, and sent her to 
live with her half-sister in the country. 


On the way an uncle gave her a volume of St. Jerome. Those vivid letters 
described the terrors of hell, and the flirtations of the sexes as the crowded 
avenue to eternal damnation. Teresa read anxiously. After another severe attack 
she abandoned all thought of worldly happiness, and resolved to fulfill her 
childhood vow. She returned to Avila, and entered the Carmelite Convent of the 
Incarnation (1534). 

For a while she was happy in the soothing routine of Masses, prayers, and 
cleansing confessions; and when she took the sacrament she felt the bread as 
veritably Christ on her tongue and in her blood. But she was disturbed by the lax 
discipline of the convent. The nuns had not cells but comfortable rooms; they ate 
well despite weekly fasts; they adorned their persons with necklaces, bracelets, 
and rings; they received visitors in the parlor, and enjoyed extended vacations 
outside the convent walls. Teresa felt that these conditions did not protect her 
sufficiently from the temptations and imaginations of the flesh. Perhaps because 
of these, and her growing discontent, her attacks became more frequent and 
painful. Again her father sent her to her sister, and again, en route, her uncle 
gave her a religious book, The Third Abecedarium of Francisco de Osufia. It was 
an A B C of mystical prayer, prayer without words; for, said the author, “only 
those who approach God in silence can be heard and will be given an answer.” 18 


In her rural retreat Teresa practiced this silent, meditative prayer, which suited so 
well the trancelike state induced by her attacks. 

An herb doctor tried to cure her, but his concoctions almost killed her. When 
she returned to the cloister at Avila (1537) she was near death, and longed for it. 
The most violent of her seizures came now; she fell into a coma that was 
mistaken for death; for two days she lay cold and motionless, apparently without 
breath; the nuns dug a grave for her. She recovered, but remained so weak that 
she could digest no solid food, and could bear no touch. For eight months she lay 
in the convent infirmary in almost total paralysis. Her condition slowly improved 
to partial paralysis, but “the times when I was not harassed by severe pains were 
rare indeed.”!9 She renounced medical treatments, and resolved to rely entirely 
on prayer. For three years she suffered and prayed. Then suddenly, one morning 
in 1540, the bedridden, seemingly incurable invalid awoke to find her limbs no 
longer paralyzed. She rose and walked. Day by day she joined more actively in 
the conventual regimen. Her recovery was acclaimed as a miracle, and she 
believed it so. Perhaps prayer had soothed a nervous system overwrought with 
conflicting desires, a sense of sin, and a fear of hell; and the quieted nerves, and 
the absence of doctors, gave her body unwonted peace. 

The Incarnation Convent became famous as the scene of a miraculous cure. 
People came from surrounding towns to see the nun whom God had healed; they 
left money and gifts for the holy house; the mother superior encouraged these 
visits, and bade Teresa show herself when visitors came. Teresa was troubled to 
find that she took pleasure in these visits, this fame, and the presence of 
handsome men. A sense of sin returned to her. One day (1542), as she conversed 
in the parlor with a man who especially attracted her, she thought she saw Christ 
standing beside the visitor. She fell into a trance, and had to be carried to her cell 
in a cot. 

Through the next sixteen years she continued to have such visions. They 
became to her more real than life. In 1558, while absorbed in prayer, she felt her 
soul moving out of her body and mounting to heaven, and there seeing and 
hearing Christ. These visions no longer exhausted, they refreshed her. She wrote: 


Often, infirm and wrought upon with dreadful pains before the 
ecstasy, the soul emerges from it full of health and admirably disposed 
for action... as if God had willed that the body itself, already obedient 
to the soul’s desires, should share in the soul’s happiness.... The soul 
after such a favor is animated with a degree of courage so great that if 
at that moment its body should be torn to pieces for the cause of God, 
it would feel nothing but the liveliest comfort.2° 


On another occasion she thought an “exceedingly beautiful angel” thrust “a long 
dart of gold,” tipped with fire, “through my heart several times, so that it reached 
my very entrails.” 


So real was the pain that I was forced to moan aloud, yet it was so 
surpassingly sweet that I would not wish to be delivered from it. No 
delight of life can give more content. As the angel withdrew the dart, 
he left me all burning with a great love of God.! 21 


This and other passages in the writings of St. Teresa lend themselves readily 
to psychoanalytic interpretations, but no one can doubt the high sincerity of the 
saint. Like Ignatius, she was convinced that she saw God, and that the most 
recondite problems were made clear to her in these visions. 


One day, being in orison, it was granted me to perceive in one 
instant how all things are seen and contained in God.... It is one of the 
most signal of all graces that the Lord has granted me.... . Our Lord 
has made me comprehend in what way it is that one God can be in 
three persons. He made me see it so clearly that I remained as 
extremely surprised as I was comforted.... And now, when I think of 
the Holy Trinity... I experience an unspeakable happiness.22 


Teresa’s sister nuns interpreted her visions as delusions and morbid fits.23 Her 
confessors inclined to the same view, and told her sternly, “The Devil has 
deceived your senses.” The townspeople thought her possessed by demons, 
called upon the Inquisition to examine her, and proposed that a priest should 
drive out her devils by exorcism. A friend advised her to send the Inquisition an 
account of her life and visions; now she wrote her classic Vida. The inquisitors 
scrutinized it, and pronounced it a holy document which would strengthen the 
faith of all who should read it. 

Her position fortified by this verdict, Teresa, now fifty-seven, determined to 
reform the order of the Carmelite nuns. Instead of attempting to restore the old 
ascetic discipline in the cloister of the Incarnation, she decided to open a 
separate convent, to which she invited such nuns and novices as would accept a 
regimen of absolute poverty. The original Carmelites had worn coarse sackcloth, 
had gone always barefoot, had eaten frugally and fasted frequently. Teresa 
required of her Discalced (shoeless) Carmelites approximately the same austere 
rule, not as an end in itself, but as a symbol of humility and rejection of this 
tempting world. A thousand obstacles were raised; the townsmen of Avila 


denounced the plan as threatening to end all communication between nuns and 
relatives. The provincial of the order refused permission for a new convent. 
Teresa appealed to Pope Pius V, and won his consent. She found four nuns to 
join her, and the new convent of St. Joseph was consecrated in 1562 on a narrow 
street in Avila. The sisters wore sandals of rope, slept on straw, ate no meat, and 
remained strictly within their house. 

The 180 nuns of the older establishment were not pleased by this simple 
exposure of their easy ways. The prioress, holding that Teresa was bound to her 
by the vow of obedience, commanded her to resume her former white robe, put 
on shoes, and return to the convent of the Incarnation. Teresa obeyed. She was 
adjudged guilty of arrogance, and was confined to her cell. The town council 
voted to close St. Joseph’s Convent, and sent four strong men to evict its now 
leaderless nuns. But the sandaled maidens said, “God wants us to stay, and so we 
shall stay”; and the hardened officers of the law dared not force them. Teresa 
frightened the Carmelite provincial by suggesting that in frustrating her plans he 
was offending the Holy Ghost; he ordered her freed. Four nuns left with her, and 
the five women walked through the snow to their new home. The four original 
members greeted Teresa happily as Madre. To nearly all Spain she now became 
Teresa de Jesu, the intimate of God. 

Her rule was loving, cheerful, and firm. The house was closed to the world; 
no visitors were allowed; the windows were covered with cloth; the tiled floor 
served as beds, tables, and chairs. A revolving disk was built into the wall; 
whatever food was placed by the people on its outer half was gratefully 
accepted, but the nuns were not permitted to beg. They eked out their sustenance 
by spinning and needlework; the products were placed outside the convent gate; 
any buyer might take what he liked and leave whatever he liked in return. 
Despite these austerities new members came, and one of them was the most 
beautiful and courted woman in Avila. The general of the Carmelites, visiting 
the little cloister, was so deeply impressed that he asked Teresa to found similar 
houses elsewhere in Spain. In 1567, taking a few nuns with her, she traveled in a 
rude cart over seventy miles of rough roads to establish a Discalced Carmelite 
nunnery at Medina del Campo. The only house offered her was an abandoned 
and dilapidated building with crumbling walls and leaking roof; but when the 
townspeople saw the nuns trying to live in it, carpenters and roofers came, 
unasked and unpaid, to make repairs and simple furniture. 

The prior of the Carmelite monastery at Medina, wishing to reform his 
relaxed monks, came to Teresa and asked for her rules of discipline. The prior 
was tall, but was accompanied by a youth so short and frail that Teresa, with the 
humor that brightened her austerities, exclaimed, as they left: “Blessed be the 


Lord, for I have a friar and a half for the foundation of my new monastery.” 24 
The diminutive friar, Juan de Yepis y Alvarez, was destined to be San Juan de la 
Cruz, St. John of the Cross, the soul and glory of the Discalced Carmelite 
monks. 

Teresa’s difficulties were not ended. The provincial of the Carmelites, 
perhaps to test her rule and courage, appointed her prioress of the Incarnation 
Convent. The nuns there hated her, and feared that now, in revenge, she would 
subject them to every humiliation. But she behaved with such modesty and 
kindness that one by one they were won over, and gradually the new and stricter 
regimen replaced the old laxity. From this victory Teresa advanced to found a 
new cloister in Seville. 

The friars of the mitigated rule resolved to stop the extension of the reform. 
Some of them smuggled an agent, as a discalced nun, into the Seville convent. 
Soon this woman proclaimed to Spain that Teresa flogged her nuns and heard 
confessions as if she were a priest. The Inquisition was again called upon to 
investigate her. She was summoned before the fearful tribunal; it heard her 
testimony, and gave its verdict: “You are acquitted of all charges.... . Go and 
continue your work.”25 But a papal nuncio was won over to her enemies. He 
denounced Teresa as “a disobedient, contumacious woman who promulgates 
pernicious doctrines under the pretense of devotion, who left her cloister against 
the orders of her superiors, who is ambitious, and teaches theology as though she 
were a doctor of the Church, in contempt of St. Paul, who forbade women to 
teach.” He commanded her to retire to confinement in a nunnery at Toledo 
(1575). 

Hardly knowing where to turn in this new vicissitude, Teresa wrote to the 
King. Philip I had read and loved her Life. He sent a special courier to invite her 
to an audience; he heard her, and was convinced of her saintliness. The nuncio, 
royally reproved, withdrew his order of restraint on Teresa, and announced that 
he had been misinformed. 

Amid her travels and tribulations she wrote famous manuals of mystical 
devotion: El camino de la perfeccién (The Way of Perfection, 1567), and El 
Castillo interior (The Interior Castle, 1577). In the latter she revealed the return 
of her physical ailments. “It seems as though many swollen rivers were rushing, 
within my brain, over a precipice; and then again, drowned by the noise of the 
water, are voices of birds singing and whistling. I weary my brain and increase 
my headaches.” 26 Heart attacks recurred, and her stomach found it hard to retain 
food. Even so she passed painfully from one to another of the many nunneries 
she had founded, examining, improving, inspiring. At Malaga she was seized 
with a paralytic fit; she recovered, went on to Toledo, and had another seizure; 


she recovered, went on to Segovia, Valladolid, Palencia, Burgos, Alva. There a 
hemorrhage of the lungs forced her to stop. She accepted death cheerfully, 
confident that she was leaving a world of pain and evil for the everlasting 
companionship of Christ. 

After a shameful competition, and successive kidnapings of her corpse by 
Alva and Avila, she was buried in the town of her birth. Pious worshipers 
claimed that her body never decayed, and many miracles were reported at her 
tomb. In 1593 the order of Discalced Carmelites received papal sanction. 
Famous Spaniards like Cervantes and Lope de Vega joined in an appeal to the 
Pope to at least beatify her. It was done (1614), and eight years later Teresa was 
pronounced, along with the Apostle James, one of the two patron saints of Spain. 

Meanwhile a greater than Teresa had come out of Spain to reform the Church 
and move the world. 


IV. IGNATIUS LOYOLA 


Don Ifigo de Ofiez y Loyola was born in the castle of Loyola in the Basque 
province of Guipuzcoa in 1491. He was one of eight sons and five daughters 
begotten by Don Beltran de Ofiez y Loyola, a member of the higher Spanish 
nobility. Brought up to be a soldier, Inigo received little schooling, and showed 
no interest in religion. His reading was confined to Amadis of Gaul and like 
romances of chivalry. At seven he was sent to serve as a page to Don Juan 
Velasquez de Cuellar, through whom he had some access to the royal court. At 
fourteen he fell in love with Ferdinand the Catholic’s new queen, Germaine de 
Foix; and when, in due course, he was knighted, he chose her as his “Queen of 
Hearts,” wore her colors, and dreamed of winning a lace handkerchief from her 
hand as prize in a tournament.” This did not prevent him from engaging in the 
casual amours and brawls that were half a soldier’s life. In the simple and honest 
autobiography that he dictated in 1553-56, he made no effort to conceal these 
natural escapades. 

His carefree youth came to an end when he was assigned to active military 
service at Pamplona, capital of Navarre. Four years he spent there, dreaming of 
glory and waking to routine. A chance came to distinguish himself: the French 
attacked Pamplona, Ifigo heartened the defense with his bravery; the enemy 
captured the citadel nevertheless, and Ifigo’s right leg was fractured by a cannon 
ball (May 20, 1521). The victors treated him kindly, set his bones, and sent him 
on a stretcher to his ancestral castle. But the bones had been wrongly set; they 


had to be rebroken and reset. The second operation proved more incompetent 
than the first, for a stump of bone stuck out from the leg; a third operation set the 
bones straight, but the leg was now too short; and for weeks Ifigo bore the 
torture of an orthopedic stretcher that kept him helpless and weak and in 
constant pain. 

During the weary months of convalescence he asked for books, preferably for 
some exciting tale of knighthood and imperiled princesses. But the castle library 
was composed of two books only: Ludolfus’s Life of Christ, and Flos sanctorum, 
recounting the lives of the saints. At first the soldier was bored by these 
volumes; then the figures of Christ and Mary grew upon him, and the legends of 
the saints proved as wonderful as the epics of courtly love and war; these 
cavaliers of Christ were every bit as heroic as the caballeros of Castile. 
Gradually the thought formed in his mind that the noblest war of all was that of 
Christianity against Islam. In him, as in Dominic, the intensity of Spanish faith 
made religion no quiet devotion as in Thomas a Kempis, but a passion of 
conflict, a holy war. He resolved to go to Jerusalem and free the sacred places 
from infidel control. One night he had a vision of the Virgin and her Child; 
thereafter (he later told Father Gonzalez) no temptation to concupiscence ever 
assailed him.28 He rose from his bed, knelt, and vowed to be a soldier of Christ 
and Mary till his death. 

He had read that the Holy Grail had once been hidden in a castle at 
Montserrat in the province of Barcelona. There, said the most famous of all 
romances, Amadis had kept a full night’s vigil before an image of the Virgin to 
prepare himself for knighthood. As soon as Ifigo could travel he mounted a 
mule, and set out for the distant shrine. For a while he still thought of himself as 
a soldier accoutered for physical combat. But the saints he had read about had 
had no weapons, no armor, only the poorest clothes and the firmest faith. 
Arrived in Montserrat, he cleansed his soul with three days of confession and 
penance; he gave his costly raiment to a beggar, and donned a pilgrim’s robe of 
coarse cloth. All the night of March 24-25, 1522, he spent alone in the chapel of 
a Benedictine monastery, kneeling or standing before the altar of the Mother of 
God. He pledged himself to perpetual chastity and poverty. The next morning he 
received the Eucharist, gave his mule to the monks, and set out on limping foot 
for Jerusalem. 

The nearest port was Barcelona. On the way he stopped at the hamlet of 
Manresa. An old woman directed him to a cave for shelter. For some days he 
made this his home; and there, eager to surpass the saints in asceticism, he 
practiced austerities that brought him close to death. Repenting the proud care 
that he had once taken of his appearance, he ceased to cleanse, cut, or comb his 


hair—which soon fell out; he would not trim his nails or bathe his body or wash 
his hands or face or feet;29 he lived on such food as he could beg, but never 
meat; he fasted for days at a time; he scourged himself thrice daily, and each day 
spent hours in prayer. A pious woman, fearful that his austerities would kill him, 
had him taken to her home, where she nursed him back to health. But when he 
was removed to a cell in a Dominican monastery at Manresa he resumed his self- 
flagellation. His remembrance of past sins terrified him; he waged war against 
his body as the agent of his sins; he was resolved to beat all thought of sin out of 
his flesh. At times the struggle seemed hopeless, and he thought of suicide. Then 
visions came and strengthened him; at communion he believed that he saw not a 
wafer of bread but the living Christ; at another time Christ and His Mother 
appeared to him; once he saw the Trinity, and understood by a flash of insight, 
beyond words or reason, the mystery of three persons in one God; and “at 
another time,” he tells us, “God permitted him to understand how He had created 
the world.”2° These visions healed the spiritual conflict that had produced them; 
he put behind him all worry about his youthful follies; he relaxed his asceticism; 
and having conquered his body he could now cleanse it without vanity. From the 
experience of this struggle, almost a year long, he designed the Spiritual 
Exercises by which the heathen flesh could be subdued to the Christian will. 
Now he might present himself before the sacred shrines at Jerusalem. 

He set sail from Barcelona in February 15 2 3. En route he stayed two weeks 
in Rome, escaping before its pagan spirit could bend him from sanctity. On July 
14 he took ship from Venice for Jaffa. He suffered a host of calamities before 
reaching Palestine, but his continuing visions sustained him. Jerusalem itself was 
a tribulation: the Turks who controlled it allowed Christian visitors, but no 
proselytizing; and when Ifigo proposed to convert the Moslems nevertheless, the 
Franciscan provincial who had been charged by the Pope to keep the peace bade 
the saint return to Europe. In March 1524, he was back in Barcelona. 

Perhaps he felt now that though he was master of his body he was subject to 
his imaginations. He determined to chasten his mind with education. Though 
now thirty-three, he joined schoolboys in studying Latin. But the itch to teach is 
stronger than the will to learn. Soon Ignatius, as he was scholastically called, 
began to preach to a circle of pious but charming women. Their lovers 
denounced him as a spoil-sport, and beat him brutally. He moved to Alcala 
(1526), and took up philosophy and theology. Here too he taught a little private 
group, chiefly of poor women, some of them prostitutes hungering for 
redemption. He tried to exorcise their sinful propensities by spiritual exercises, 
but some of his pupils fell into fits or trances, and the Inquisition summoned 
him. He was imprisoned for two months,3! but he finally convinced the 


inquisitors of his orthodoxy, and was released; however, he was forbidden to 
teach. He passed on to Salamanca (1527), and went through a similar sequence 
of teaching, trial before the Inquisition, imprisonment, acquittal, and prohibition 
of further teaching. Disappointed with Spain, he set out for Paris, always on foot 
and in pilgrim garb, but now driving before him a donkey loaded with books. 

At Paris he lived in the poorhouse, and begged in the streets for his food and 
tuition. He entered the College de Montaigu, where his sallow, haggard face, 
starved body, unkempt beard, and aged clothing made him a cynosure of 
unsympathetic eyes; but he pursued his purposes with such absorbed intensity 
that some students began to reverence him as a saint. Under his lead they 
engaged in spiritual exercises of prayer, penance, and contemplation. In 1529 he 
transferred to the Collége Ste.-Barbe, and there too he gathered disciples. His 
two roommates came by different routes to believe in his sanctity. Pierre Favre 
—Peter Faber—as a shepherd in the Savoyard Alps, had suffered deeply from 
fears superstitious or real, and under their influence he had vowed perpetual 
chastity. Now, aged twenty, he concealed under his disciplined manners a soul 
struggling feverishly against temptations of the flesh. Ignatius, though making 
no pretensions to intellect, had the power of sensing the interior life of others 
through the intensity of his own. He surmised the problem of his younger friend, 
and assured him that the impulses of the body could be controlled by a trained 
will. How train the will? By spiritual exercises, answered Ignatius. Together they 
practiced them. 

The other roommate, Francis Xavier, came from Pamplona, where Loyola 
had soldiered. He had a long line of distinguished ancestors; he was handsome, 
rich, proud, a gay blade who knew the taverns of Paris and their girls.52 He 
laughed at the two ascetics, and boasted of his successes with women. Yet he 
was clever in his studies; he already had the master’s degree, and was aiming at 
a doctorate. One day he saw a man whose face was pocked with syphilis; it gave 
him pause. Once, when he was expounding his ambition to shine in the world, 
Ignatius quietly quoted the Gospel to him: “What is a man profited if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” Xavier resented the query, but he could not 
forget it. He began to join Loyola and Faber in their spiritual exercises; perhaps 
his pride stirred him to equal the other two in power to bear deprivation, cold, 
and pain. They scourged themselves, fasted, slept in thin shirts on the floor of an 
unheated room; they stood barefoot and almost naked in the snow, to harden and 
yet subdue their bodies. 

The spiritual exercises that had first taken shape at Manresa now reached a 
more definite form. Ignatius modeled them on the Exercitatorio de la vida 
espiritual (1500) of Don Garcia de Cisneros, Benedictine abbot at Montserrat; 23 


but he poured into that mold a fervor of feeling and imagination that made his 
little book a moving force in modern history. Loyola took as his starting point 
the infallibility of the Bible and the Church; individual judgment in religion, he 
held, was the vain and chaos-breeding pretense of proud, weak minds. “We 
ought always to be ready to believe that what seems to us white is black if the 
hierarchical Church so defines it.”34 To avoid damnation we must train ourselves 
to be unquestioning servants of God, and of God’s vicar on earth, the Church. 

As the first spiritual exercise we should recall our many sins, and consider 
how much punishment they deserve. Lucifer was condemned to hell for one sin; 
and is not our every sin a like rebellion against God? Let us keep a daily count of 
our sins by marks on lines that represent the days, and let us strive each day to 
reduce the marks. Kneeling in our darkened room or cell, let us picture hell to 
ourselves as vividly as we can; we must conjure up all the horrors of that 
undying fire; we must vision the torments of the damned, hear their shrieks of 
pain and their cries of despair; we must smell the stinking fumes of burning 
sulfur and flesh; we must try to feel those tongues of flame scorching our own 
bodies; and then we must ask ourselves, How can we escape that everlasting 
agony? Only through the redeeming sacrifice which God Himself, as Christ, 
offered on the cross.! Let us then contemplate the life of Christ, and in every 
detail; we must make ourselves present in imagination at those profoundest 
events in the history of the world. We must in fancy kneel before the holy 
figures in that divine epic, and kiss the hem of their garments. After two weeks 
of such meditations we must accompany Christ through every step in His 
Passion, every station of the cross; we must pray with Him in Gethsemane, feel 
ourselves scourged with Him, spat upon, nailed to the cross; we must suffer 
every moment of His agony, must die with Him, lie with Him in the tomb. And 
in the fourth week we must picture ourselves rising triumphantly from the grave, 
rising at last with Him into heaven. Strengthened by that blessed vision, we shall 
be ready to join as dedicated soldiers in the battle to defeat Satan and win men to 
Christ; and in that holy war we shall gladly bear every hardship and joyfully 
spend our lives. 

This call to lifelong devotion found nine students at Paris ready to accept it. 
Earnest young men feeling for the first time the unintelligibility of the world, 
and longing for some anchor of belief and hope in a sea of doubts and fears, may 
have been moved, by the very extent of the demands made upon them, to put 
their fate, their lives and salvation, in Loyola’s plan. He proposed that in due 
time they should go together to Palestine, and live there a life as nearly as 
possible like Christ’s. On August 15, 1534, Loyola, Faber, Xavier, Diego 
Laynez, Alonso Salmer6n, Nicolas Bobadilla, Simon Rodriguez, Claude Le Jay, 


Jean Codure, and Paschase Broet, in a little chapel in Montmartre, took the vows 
of chastity and poverty, and pledged themselves, after two years of further study, 
to go and live in the Holy Land. They had as yet no apparent notion of 
combating Protestantism; Islam seemed to them the greater challenge. They had 
no interest in theological disputes; their aim was sanctity; their movement was 
rooted in Spanish mysticism rather than in the intellectual conflicts of the time. 
The best argument would be a holy life. 

In the winter of 1536-37 they walked through France, over the Alps, and 
across Italy to Venice, where they hoped to find passage to Jaffa. But Venice 
was at war with the Turks; the trip was impossible. During the delay Ignatius 
met Caraffa, and for a time joined the Theatines. His experience with these 
devoted priests had some influence in changing his plan from life in Palestine to 
service of the Church in Europe. He and his disciples agreed that if, after a year 
of waiting, Palestine should still be closed to them, they would offer themselves 
to the Pope for any service that he might assign to them. Faber secured 
permission for all of them to be ordained priests. 

By this time Loyola was forty-six. He was bald, and still limped slightly from 
his wound. His five feet and two inches would have left him quite unimpressive 
had it not been for an aristocratic refinement of features, the sharp nose and chin, 
the somber, deep-set, piercing black eyes, the grave, intent countenance; he was 
already the absorbed and almost humorless saint. He was no persecutor; though 
he approved of the Inquisition,2° he was rather its victim than its agent. He was 
stern but kind; he willingly served the sick in hospitals and plague. His dream 
was to win converts not by the pyre or the sword but by catching character in 
malleable youth and forming it immovably to faith. Founder of the most 
successful educational order in history, he laid little emphasis on learning or 
intellect. He was not a theologian, took no part in the arguments and refinements 
of the Scholastics; he preferred direct perception to rational understanding. He 
did not have to argue about the existence of God, of Mary and the saints; he was 
convinced that he had seen them; he felt them closer to him than any object or 
person in his surroundings; in his own way he was a God-intoxicated man. Yet 
his mystical experiences did not make him impractical. He could combine 
pliancy of means with inflexibility of ends. He would not justify any means for 
an end that he held good, but he could bide his time, moderate his hopes and 
demands, adjust his methods to characters and conditions, use diplomacy where 
needed, judge men shrewdly, choose fit aides and agents, and manage men as if 
he were—as he actually thought himself—a general leading a martial company. 
He called his little band by a military term, Compania de Jesu; they were 
soldiers enlisted for life in the war against unbelief and the dissolution of the 


Church. For their part, as a matter of course and necessity, they accepted the 
military discipline of co-ordinated action under absolute command. 

In the fall of 1537 Loyola, Faber, and Laynez set out from Venice to Rome to 
ask papal approval of their plans. They walked all the way, begged their food, 
and lived mostly on bread and water. But they sang psalms happily as they went 
along, as if they knew that out of their small number would grow a powerful and 
brilliant organization. 


V. THE JESUITS 


Arrived in Rome they did not at once ask audience with the Pope, for Paul III 
was immersed in critical diplomacy. They took service in the Spanish hospital, 
tended the sick, taught the young. Early in 1538 Paul received them, and was 
impressed by their desire to go to Palestine and live there as exemplary monks; 
he and some cardinals contributed 210 crowns ($5,-250?) to pay the passage of 
the band When the devotees had to abandon the idea as impracticable, they 
returned the money to the donors.s6 Those members who had remained in the 
north were summoned to Rome, and the company now numbered eleven. Paul 
appointed Faber and Laynez to professorships in the Sapienza (the University of 
Rome), while Ignatius and the rest devoted themselves to works of charity and 
education. Loyola made a special mission of converting prostitutes; with funds 
collected from his supporters he founded the House of Martha to receive such 
women; and his fervent preaching against sexual transgressions made him many 
enemies in Rome. 

As new candidates were received into the company, it became desirable to 
define its principles and rule. The vow of obedience was added to those of 
chastity and poverty; the “general” chosen by them was to be obeyed only next 
to the Pope. A fourth vow was taken: to “serve the Roman Pontiff as God’s vicar 
on earth,” and “to execute immediately and without hesitation or excuse all that 
the reigning Pope or his successors may enjoin upon them for the benefit of 
souls or for the propagation of the faith” anywhere in the world. In 1539 Loyola 
asked Cardinal Contarini to submit these articles of organization to Paul II, and 
to request the papal confirmation of the company as a new order. The Pope was 
favorable; some cardinals dissented, thinking the group to be unmanageable 
extremists; but Paul overcame their objections, and by the bull Regimini 
militantis ecclesiae (“For the rule of the Church Militant”) he formally 
established what the bull called Societas Jesu:, the “Society of Jesus” 


(September 27,1540). The members were properly called “Clerks Regular of the 
Society of Jesus”; the name “Jesuit” did not appear till 1544, and then chiefly as 
a Satirical term used by Calvin and other critics;3” it was never used by Ignatius 
himself. After his death the success of the new order deprived the term of its 
early sting, and in the sixteenth century it was a badge of honor. 

On April 17, 1541, Ignatius was elected general. For several days thereafter 
he washed dishes and discharged the humblest offices.38 During his remaining 
years (he was now fifty) he made Rome his home, and the city became the 
permanent headquarters of the society. Between 1547 and 1552, after much 
thought and experiment, he drew up the Constitutions which, with minor 
changes, are the Jesuit rule today. The ultimate authority in the order was to lie 
in the fully “professed” members. These would choose two delegates from each 
province, and these delegates—together with the provincial heads, the general, 
and his aides—were to compose the “General Congregation.” This would, when 
occasion required, elect a new general, and then it would delegate its authority to 
him as long as he should commit no grave offense. He was given an “admonitor” 
and four assistants, who were to watch his every act, warn him of any serious 
fault, and, if need appeared, convene the General Congregation to depose him. 

Candidates for admission were required to pass through two years of 
novitiate, in which they would be trained in the purpose and discipline of the 
society, go through the spiritual exercises, perform menial duties, and submit to 
the superiors in absolute “holy obedience.” They must put aside their own 
individual wills, and allow themselves to be ordered like soldiers and moved 
about “like corpses”;29 they must learn to feel that in obeying their superiors 
they are obeying God. They must agree to report the faults of their associates to 
their superiors, and to harbor no resentment against being reported themselves.4° 
This discipline was rigorous but discriminating and flexible; rarely did it break 
the will or destroy initiative. Apparently the willingness to obey is the first step 
in learning to command, for this training produced a great number of able and 
enterprising men. 

Those who survived this trying novitiate would take “simple”’—revocable— 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and would enter the ‘’second class.” 
Some of these would remain in that status as lay brothers; some, as “formed 
scholastics,” aspiring to the priesthood, would study mathematics, the classics, 
philosophy, and theology, and would teach in schools and colleges. Those who 
passed further tests would enter the third class—“formed coadjutors”; and some 
of these might rise into the fourth class—the “professed”—all priests, and 
specially pledged to undertake any task or mission assigned them by the Pope. 
The “professed” were usually a small minority—sometimes hardly more than a 


tenth—of the entire society.4! All four classes were to live in common like 
monks, but in view of their many administrative and pedagogical duties they 
were exempted from the monastic obligation to recite the canonical hours. No 
ascetic practices were required, though they might on occasion be advised. There 
was to be moderation in eating and drinking, but no stringent fasting; body as 
well as mind was to be kept fit for all tasks. A member might retain title to such 
property as he owned when entering the order, but all income from it was to go 
to the society, which hoped to be the ultimate heir. Every Jesuit possession and 
action must be dedicated ad majorem Dei gloriam—to the greater glory of God. 

Seldom has an institution borne so definitely the stamp of one personality. 
Loyola lived long enough to revise the Constitutions into a successfully 
functioning rule. From his small, bare room he guided with severe authority and 
great skill the movements of his little army in every quarter of Europe, and many 
other parts of the globe. The task of governing the society, and of establishing 
and administering two colleges and several charitable foundations in Rome, 
proved too much for his temper as he aged; and though kind to the weak he 
became cruelly harsh to his closest subordinates.42 He was severest on himself. 
He made many a meal from a handful of nuts, a piece of bread, and a cup of 
water. Often he left but four hours of the day for sleep, and even restricted to a 
daily half-hour the period that he allowed himself for celestial visions and 
illumination.42 When he died (1556) many Romans felt that a sharp wind had 
ceased to blow, and perhaps some of his followers mingled relief with grief. 
Men could not realize, so soon, that this indomitable Spaniard would prove to be 
one of the most influential men in modern history. 

At his death the society had approximately a thousand members, of whom 
some thirty-five were “professed.” 44 After disputes that showed considerable 
will to power in Jesuits supposedly broken in will, Diego Laynez was chosen 
general (1558); the fact that he had Jewish ancestors four generations back made 
him unacceptable to some Spanish grandees who had some influence in the 
order.45 Pope Paul IV, fearful that the office of Jesuit general, because of its life 
tenure, might grow to rival the papacy, ordered the Constitutions revised to limit 
the general’s term to three years; but Pius IV revoked the order, and the general 
became (as later generations would call him from his black cassock) the “Black 
Pope.” After Francis Borgia, Duke of Gandia, joined the order and dowered it 
with his wealth, the society grew rapidly in size and power. When he became its 
third general (1565) it had 3,500 members, living in 130 houses in eighteen 
provinces or countries. 

Europe was but a small sector of its activities. It sent missionaries to India, 
China, Japan, and the New World. In North America they were venturesome and 


undiscourageable explorers, suffering every tribulation as a gift of God. In South 
America they did more than any other group to develop education and scientific 
agriculture. In 1541 St. Francis Xavier left Lisbon on a Portuguese vessel, and 
after a year of travel and travail reached Goa. There he walked up and down the 
streets ringing a hand bell to gather an audience; this accomplished, he 
expounded the Christian creed with such sincerity and eloquence, and illustrated 
the Christian ethic with such cheerful sharing of his poorest listeners’ life, that 
he made thousands of converts among Hindus and Moslems, and even convinced 
some hardship-hardened expatriated Portuguese Christians. His cures were 
probably caused by his contagious confidence or his incidental knowledge of 
medicine; miracles were later ascribed to him, but he himself claimed none. The 
papal bull that canonized him (1622) credited him with the “gift of tongues’— 
the ability to speak any language at need; but in truth the heroic saint was a poor 
linguist, who spent hours memorizing sermons in Tamil, Malay, or Japanese. 
Sometimes his faith was too strong for his humanity. He urged John III of 
Portugal to establish the Inquisition in Goa,4® and recommended that no Hindu 
should be ordained unless he had several generations of Christian ancestors; he 
could not bear the thought of a Portuguese confessing to a native.4” He finally 
left Goa as too polyglot for his purposes. “I want to be where there are no 
Moslems or Jews. Give me out-and-out pagans!”48—these, he felt, were more 
open to conversion, as being less ingrained in another faith. In 1549 he set out 
for Japan, studying Japanese on the way. Landing at Kagoshima, he and his 
associates preached in the streets, and were courteously heard by the people. 
Two years later he returned to Goa; he settled some disorder that had arisen 
among the Christians there, and then sailed off to convert China (1552). After 
much suffering he stopped on the island of Chang-Tschouen, below the mouth of 
the Canton River. The Chinese emperor had made it a capital crime for a 
European to enter China; yet Xavier would have dared it, had he been able to 
find passage. While he waited he fell sick. He died on December 2,1552, crying, 
“In Thee, O Lord, have I hoped; let me not be confounded forever.”49 He was 
forty-six years old. 

The same devotion which the Jesuits showed in foreign missions was 
displayed in their work in Europe. They kept to their posts, and tended the sick, 
in times of plague.°° They preached to all classes, and accommodated their 
language to every situation. Their superior education and good manners made 
them the favorite confessors of women and nobles, finally of kings. They 
mingled actively in the affairs of the world, but with prudence and tact; Ignatius 
advised them that more prudence and less piety were better than more piety and 
less prudence.°! Usually they were men of high moral quality; the faults charged 


against them in a later period hardly appeared in this age.o2 Though they 
corporately approved of the Inquisition,°3 they stood aside from it, preferring to 
work through education. Their limited number compelled them to leave to others 
the instruction of children; they concentrated on secondary education; and 
finding the universities preempted by other orders, or the secular or Protestant 
clergy, they organized their own colleges, and sought to train selected youths 
who would be centers of influence in the next generation. They became the 
greatest educators of their time. 

At important points in Europe they established studia inferiora— 
corresponding to the German Gymnasien and the French lycées—and studia 
superiora—colleges. Sometimes, as at Coimbra and Louvain, they were able to 
take over existing universities. They shocked their competitors by giving 
instruction gratis. The curriculum probably owed something to the schools set up 
in Holland and Germany by the Brethren of the Common Life, something to the 
Gymnasium of Sturm at Strasbourg, something to the humanist academies of 
Germany and Italy. It was based on the classics and was given in Latin; the use 
of the vernacular was forbidden to the students except on holidays.°4 In the 
higher grades the Scholastic philosophy was restored. The education of character 
—of morals and manners—was given fresh emphasis, and was bound up anew 
with religious belief. The traditional faith was inculcated daily, and a regimen of 
prayer, meditation, confession, communion, Mass, and theology so imbued the 
students with orthodoxy that few of them, in the sixteenth century, ever strayed 
from that beaten path. Humanism was turned back from paganism to 
Christianity. The system had serious defects: it relied too much on memory, and 
discouraged originality. Like the other curricula of the time it was deficient in 
the sciences, and expurgated history to control the present. And yet so 
independent a thinker as Francis Bacon would soon say of the Jesuit schools, 
“Such as they are, would that they were ours.”°> In the next two centuries their 
graduates would excel in almost every walk of life except scientific research. 

By the time of Loyola’s death there were a hundred Jesuit colleges. Through 
education, diplomacy, and devotion, through fervor directed by discipline, 
through co-ordination of purposes and skillful variation of means, the Jesuits 
turned back the Protestant tide, and recaptured much of Germany, most of 
Hungary and Bohemia, all of Christian Poland, for the Church. Rarely has so 
small a group achieved so much so rapidly. Year by year its prestige and 
influence grew, until, within twenty years of its formal establishment, it was 
recognized as the most brilliant product of the Catholic Reform. When at last the 
Church dared to call that general council to which all Europe had so long looked 
for the quieting of its theological strife and the healing of its religious wounds, it 


was to a _ handful of Jesuits—to their learning, loyalty, discretion, 
resourcefulness, and eloquence—that the popes entrusted the defense of their 
own challenged authority, and the undiminished preservation of the ancient faith. 


I. Spanish piety celebrates in a solemn holy day, each August 27, the memory of this transfixing vision. 


II. Note that Luther went through the same fears of hell, the same penitential austerities, the same release 
through faith in the redeeming sacrifice of Christ, that motived the career of Ignatius. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
The Popes and the Council 
1517-65 


I. THE POPES AT BAY 


WE have left to the last the difficult task, for a non-Catholic, of understanding 
and impartially describing the reaction of the popes to the challenge of the 
Reformation. 

It was at first a reaction of pained surprise. The popes of the Reformation 
period, with perhaps one exception, were good men, so far as statesmen are 
permitted so to be; not selfless or sinless, but basically decent, humane, and 
intelligent, and sincerely convinced that the Church was an institution not only 
magnificent in its achievements but still indispensable to the moral health and 
mental peace of European man. Granting that the human ministrants of the 
Church had fallen into serious abuses, were there not equivalent or worse defects 
in every secular administration? And if one should hesitate to over-throw civil 
government because of the greed of princes and the peculations of officials, 
should one hesitate any the less to subvert a Church that had been for a thousand 
years, through religion, education, literature, philosophy, and art, the nourishing 
mother of European civilization? What if some dogmas that had been found 
helpful in promoting morality and order seemed difficult of digestion by the 
historian or the philosopher—were the doctrines proposed by the Protestants so 
much more rational or credible as to warrant turning Europe upside down over 
the difference? In any case, religious doctrines were determined not by the logic 
of a few but by the needs of many; they were a frame of belief within which the 
common man, inclined by nature to a hundred unsocial actions, could be formed 
into a being sufficiently disciplined and self-controlled to make society and 
civilization possible. Let that frame be shattered, and another would have to be 
built, perhaps after centuries of moral and psychical disorder; for were not the 
Reformers agreed with the Church that a moral code would be ineffective unless 
supported by religious belief? As to the intellectual classes, were they any freer 
or happier under Protestant princes than under Catholic popes?! Had not art 
flowered under the leadership of the Church, and was it not withering under the 
hostility of reformers who wished to take from the people the images that fed the 
poetry and hope of their lives? What commanding reasons were there, to mature 


minds, for atomizing Christendom into countless sects, each vilifying and 
nullifying the others, and individually powerless against the instincts of men? 

We cannot know that these were the sentiments of the Reformation popes, for 
the active leaders of men seldom publish their philosophies. But we may so 
imagine the mood of Leo X (1513-21), who found the papacy rocking under his 
feet so soon after he had been called to enjoy it. He was a man like many of us— 
guilty of sin and criminal negligence, but, all in all, forgivable. He was usually 
the kindest of men, feeding half the poets of Rome; yet he pursued the heretics 
of Brescia to the death, and tried to believe that disruptive ideas could be roasted 
out of mankind. He was as patient with Luther as could have been asked of a 
pope and a Medici; imagine the tables turned, and how Pope Martin would have 
blasted rebellious Leo from the earth! Leo mistook the Reformation as an 
unmannerly dispute among unsophisticated monks. And yet, early in 1517, at the 
very outset of his pontificate, Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola (nephew of 
the more famous Pico) had delivered before the Pope and the cardinals a 
remarkable address “painting in the darkest manner the corruption which had 
made its way into the Church,” and predicting that “if Leo .... refuses to heal the 
wounds, it is to be feared that God Himself will no longer apply a slow remedy, 
but will cut off and destroy the diseased members with fire and sword.”! Despite 
this warning, Leo absorbed himself in maintaining, for the protection of the 
Papal States, a balance of power between France and the Empire; “he never gave 
a thought,” says a Catholic historian, “to reform on the grand scale which had 
become necessary.... The Roman Curia remained as worldly as ever.” 2 

The best proof that reform could come only by a blow from without was the 
failure of Adrian VI (1522-23). Candidly admitting the abuses, and undertaking 
to reform them at the top, Adrian was ridiculed and reviled by the Romans as 
threatening their supply of transalpine gold; and after two years of contending 
against this unenlightened selfishness Adrian died of frustration. 

The accumulated storm burst upon the head of Clement VII (1523-34) 
Intellectually and morally he was among the best popes, humane and generous, 
defending the hounded Jews, taking no part in the sexual or financial looseness 
that surrounded him, and continuing to the end of his troubled life to nourish 
with discriminating patronage the art and literature of Italy. Perhaps he was too 
well educated to be a successful administrator; his intellect was keen enough to 
see good reasons for every course in every crisis; his knowledge sapped his 
courage, and his vacillations alienated power after power. We cannot withhold 
all sympathy from a man so well intentioned; who saw Rome sacked under his 
eyes, and himself imprisoned by a mob and an emperor; who was prevented by 
that Emperor from seeking a reasonable peace with Henry VII; who had to 


make the bitter choice between losing Henry and England or Charles and 
Germany; who, when he protested against the alliance of Francis with the Turks, 
was told by that Most Christian King that if the Pope protested further, France 
would divorce itself from the papacy. Never had a pope drunk the cup of office 
to such bitter dregs. 

His errors were catastrophic. When he miscalculated the character and 
resources of Charles, and so invited the Sack of Rome, he dealt the prestige of 
the papacy a blow that emboldened northern Germany to renounce allegiance to 
Rome. When he crowned the man who had permitted that attack he lost the 
respect of even the Catholic world. He yielded to Charles partly through lack of 
material power to resist, partly because he feared that an alienated Emperor 
would call a general council of laity as well as clergy, would seize the reins of 
both ecclesiastical and secular authority, would complete the subjection of the 
Church to the rampant state, might even depose him as a bastard.3 If he had had 
the courage that his uncle Lorenzo de’ Medici had shown at Naples in 1479, 
Clement would have taken the initiative, and would have called a council that 
under his liberal leadership might have reformed the morals and doctrine of the 
Church, and saved the unity of Western Christendom. 

His successor seemed at first sight to have all the requisites of both intellect 
and character. Born in. a rich and cultured family, instructed in the classics by 
Pomponius Laetus, maturing as a humanist among the Medici in Florence, 
favored by a pope whom his sister had entangled in her golden hair, made a 
cardinal at twenty-five (1493), proving his mettle in difficult diplomatic 
assignments, rising to unquestioned pre-eminence in the college of cardinals, and 
unanimously elected pope in 1534, Alessandro Farnese, as Paul III, was 
universally recognized as the right man for the highest office in the Christian 
world. The esteem in which he was held suffered little from his having begotten 
four children before his ordination as a priest (1519). Yet his character, like his 
career, showed uncertainty and contradictions, partly because he stood like a 
shaken pillar between the Renaissance that he loved and a Reformation that he 
could not understand or forgive. Frail in body, he survived fifteen years of 
political and domestic storms. Equipped with all the learning of his time, he 
regularly resorted to astrologers to determine the most favorable hour for a 
journey, a decision, even an audience.4 A man of strong feeling, and given now 
and then to bursts of anger, he was noted for his self-control. Cellini, whom he 
had to imprison, described him “as one who had no faith in God or aught 
beside”;> this seems extreme; and certainly Paul had faith in himself until, in his 
final years, the behavior of his progeny weakened his will to live. He was 
punished where he had sinned; he restored the nepotism that had marked the 


Renaissance papacy, gave Piacenza and Parma to his son Pierluigi and Camerino 
to his grandson Ottavio, bestowed the red hat on his nephews, fourteen and 
seventeen years old, and promoted them despite their notorious immorality. He 
had character without morals, and intellect without wisdom. 

He recognized the justice of the criticisms directed by the Reformers at the 
administration of the Church, and if ecclesiastical amendment had been the only 
obstacle to reconciliation he might have ended the Reformation. In 1535 he sent 
Pierpaolo Vergerio to sound out Protestant leaders about attending a general 
council, but he would not promise to allow any substantial change in the defined 
faith or in the authority of the popes. Vergerio returned from Germany worse 
than empty-handed, for he reported that Catholics there joined Protestants in 
doubting the Pope’s sincerity in proposing a council,® and that Archduke 
Ferdinand complained that he could find no confessor who was not a fornicator, 
a drunkard, or an ignoramus.’ Paul tried again in 1536; he commissioned Peter 
van der Vorst to arrange terms with the Lutherans for a council, but Peter was 
rebuffed by the Elector of Saxony, and achieved nothing. Finally Paul made the 
culminating effort of the Church to reach an understanding with her critics: he 
sent to a conference at Ratisbon Cardinal Gasparo Contarini, a man of 
unquestioned sincerity in the Catholic movement for reform. 

We cannot withhold sympathy from the old cardinal who braved the snows of 
Apennines and Alps in February and March 1541, eager to crown his life with 
the organization of religious peace. Everyone at Ratisbon was impressed by his 
modesty, simplicity, and good will. He mediated with saintly patience between 
the Catholic Eck, Pflug, and Gropper, and the Protestant Melanchthon, Bucer, 
and Pistorius. Agreement was reached on original sin, free will, baptism, 
confirmation, and holy orders, and on May 3 Contarini wrote joyfully to 
Cardinal Farnese: “God be praised! Yesterday the Catholic and Protestant 
theologians came to an agreement on the doctrine of justification.” But on the 
Eucharist no acceptable compromise could be found. The Protestants would not 
admit that a priest could transform bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ; and the Catholics felt that to surrender transubstantiation would be to 
give up the very heart of the Mass and the Roman ritual. Contarini returned to 
Rome exhausted with failure and grief, only to be branded as a Lutheran by the 
rigidly orthodox followers of Cardinal Caraffa. Paul himself was not clear that 
he could accept the formulas that Contarini had signed; however, he gave him a 
friendly welcome, and appointed him papal legate at Bologna. There, five 
months after his arrival, Contarini died. 

The politics of religion became ever more cloudy and confused. Paul 
wondered if reconciliation of the Protestants with the Church would give Charles 


V so united and peaceful a Germany that the Emperor would be free to turn 
south and connect his north and south Italian realms by appropriating the Papal 
States and ending the temporal power of the popes. Francis I, likewise dreading 
the pacification of Germany, charged Contarini with having shamefully 
surrendered to heretics, and he pledged his full support to Paul if the Pope would 
firmly reject peace with the Lutherans®—with whom Francis sought alliance. 
Paul seems to have decided that a religious understanding would be politically 
ruinous. In 1538, by brilliant diplomacy, he brought Charles and Francis to sign 
a truce at Nice; then, having made Charles secure in the west, he urged him to 
fall upon the Lutherans. When Charles neared victory (1546) Paul withdrew the 
papal contingent that he had sent to him, for again he trembled lest an Emperor 
with no Protestant problem in his rear would be tempted to subdue all Italy. The 
Pope became a pro-tempore Protestant, and viewed Lutheranism as a protector 
of the papacy—much as Suleiman had been a protector of Lutheranism. 
Meanwhile his other shield against Charles—Francis I—was allying himself 
with Turks who repeatedly threatened to invade Italy and attack Rome. Some 
vacillation may be forgiven to a pope so harassed and beset, armed with a 
handful of troops, and defended by a faith that only the weak seemed to cherish. 
We perceive how small a role religion played in these struggles for power when 
we hear the comment of Charles to the papal nuncio on learning that Paul was 
turning to France: the Pope, said the Emperor, had caught in old age an infection 
usually acquired in youth, the morbus gallicus, the French disease.9 

Paul neither stopped Protestantism nor effected any substantial reforms, but 
he revitalized the papacy and restored it to grandeur and influence. He remained 
to the end a Renaissance pope. He encouraged and financed the work of 
Michelangelo and other artists, beautified Rome with new buildings, 
embellished the Vatican with the Sala Regia and the Cappella Paolina, took part 
in brilliant receptions, welcomed fair women to his table, received musicians, 
buffoons, female singers and dancers, at his court;!9 even in his eighties this 
Farnese was no spoil-sport. Titian transmitted him to us in a series of powerful 
portraits. The best (in the Naples Museum) shows the seventy-five-year-old 
Pontiff still strong, his face furrowed with problems of state and family, but his 
head not yet bowed to time. Three years later Titian painted an almost prophetic 
picture (also in Naples) of Paul and his nephews Ottavio and Alessandro; the 
Pope, now bent and weary, seems to question Ottavio suspiciously. In 1547 
Paul’s son Pierluigi was assassinated: in 1548 Ottavio rebelled against his father, 
and entered into an agreement with Paul’s enemies to make Parma an Imperial 
fief, The old Pope, defeated even by his children, surrendered himself to death 
(1549). 


Julius TM (1550-55) misnamed himself; there was nothing in him of the 
virility and power and grandiose aims of Julius H; rather, he resumed the easy 
ways of Leo X, and enjoyed the papacy with amiable prodigality, as if the 
Reformation had died with Luther. He hunted, kept court jesters, gambled for 
large sums, patronized bullfights, made a cardinal out of a page who took care of 
his monkey, and, all in all, gave Rome its last taste of Renaissance paganism in 
morals and art.1! Outside the Porta del Popolo he had Vignola and others build 
for him the pretty Villa di Papa Giulio (1553), and made it a center of artists, 
poets, and festivities. He accommodated himself peacefully to the policies of 
Charles V. He suffered inopportunely from gout, and tried to cure it by fasting; 
this papal epicurean seems to have died of abstemiousness,!2 or, said others,!3 of 
dissipation. 

Pope Marcellus II was almost a saint. His moral life was blameless, his piety 
was profound, his appointments were exemplary, his efforts for Church reform 
were sincere; but he died on the twenty-second day of his pontificate (May 5, 
1555). 

As if to make clear that the Counter Reformation had reached the papacy, the 
cardinals now raised to power the soul and voice of the reform movement in the 
Church, the ascetic Giovanni Pietro Caraffa, who took the name of Paul IV 
(1555-59). Already seventy-nine, he was immovably fixed in his views, and 
dedicated himself to their implementation with a firmness of will and an 
intensity of passion hardly becoming a man of his years. “The Pope,” wrote the 
Florentine ambassador, “is a man of iron, and the very stones over which he 
walks emit sparks.”!4 Born near Benevento, he carried the heat of southern Italy 
in his blood, and fire seemed ever burning in his deepsunken eyes. His temper 
was volcanic, and only the Spanish ambassador, backed by Alva’s legions, dared 
to cross him. Paul IV hated Spain for having mastered Italy; and as Julius II and 
Leo X had dreamed of expelling the French, so the first goal of this energetic 
octogenarian was to liberate Italy and the papacy from Spanish-Imperial 
domination. He denounced Charles V as a secret atheist,!5 a lunatic son of a 
lunatic mother, a “cripple in body and soul”;!© he branded the Spanish people as 
Semitic scum,!” and vowed never to recognize Philip as Viceroy of Milan. In 
December 1555, he concluded a treaty with Henry II of France and Ercole II of 
Ferrara to drive all Spanish or Imperial forces from Italy. If victorious, the 
Papacy was to acquire Siena, the French were to get Milan, and to hold Naples 
as a papal fief; and both Charles and Ferdinand were to be deposed for having 
accepted the Protestant terms at Augsburg. 1/8 

By one of those comedies that can be seen, from a safe distance, in the 
tragedies of history, Philip H, the most zealous supporter of the Church, found 


himself at war with the papacy. Reluctantly he ordered the Duke of Alva to lead 
his Neapolitan army into the Papal States. In a few weeks the Duke, with 10,000 
seasoned troops, overwhelmed the weak forces of the Pope, took town after 
town, sacked Anagni, seized Ostia, and threatened Rome (November 1556). Paul 
sanctioned a treaty between France and Turkey, and his secretary of state, 
Cardinal Carlo Caraffa, appealed to Suleiman to attack Naples and Sicily.19 
Henry II sent an army into Italy under Francis, Duke of Guise; it recaptured 
Ostia, and the Pope rejoiced; but the defeat of the French at Saint-Quentin 
compelled Guise to rush back to France with his men, and Alva, unresisted, 
advanced to the gates of Rome. The Romans moaned with terror, and wished 
their reckless Pontiff in his grave.29 Paul saw that further hostilities might repeat 
the terrible Sack of Rome, and might even drive Spain to secession from the 
Roman Church. On September 12, 1557, he signed a peace with Alva, who 
offered lenient terms, apologized for his victory, and kissed the foot of the 
conquered Pope.2! All captured papal territory was restored, but the Spanish 
domination of Naples, Milan, and the papacy was confirmed. So complete was 
this victory of the state over the Church that when Ferdinand took over the 
Imperial title from Charles V (1558), he was crowned by the electors, and no 
representative of the Pope was allowed any part in the ceremony. Thus ended the 
papal coronation of the Holy Roman Emperors; Charlemagne at last won his 
argument with Leo III. 

Freed willy-nilly from the burdens of war, Paul IV gave the remainder of his 
pontificate to the ecclesiastical and moral reforms already recorded. He crowned 
them by tardily dismissing his licentious secretary, Cardinal Carlo Caraffa, and 
banishing from Rome two other nephews who had disgraced his pontificate. 
Nepotism, which for a century had flourished there, was at last evicted from the 
Vatican. 


Il. CENSORSHIP AND INQUISITION 


It was under this iron Pope that censorship of publications reached its greatest 
severity and scope, and the Inquisition became a terror almost as inhuman in 
Rome as in Spain. Probably Paul IV felt that censorship of literature and 
suppression of heresy were unavoidable duties of a Church whichin Protestant as 
well as Catholic opinion—had been founded by the Son of God. For if the 
Church was divine, her opponents must be agents of Satan, and against these 
devils perpetual war was a religious obligation to an insulted God. 


Censorship was almost as old as the Church herself. The Christians of 
Ephesus, in the age of the Apostles, burned books of “curious arts” to the alleged 
value of “50,000 pieces of silver,”22 and the Council of Ephesus (150) forbade 
the circulation of the uncanonical Acta Pauli. 23 At various times the popes 
ordered the burning of the Talmud or other Jewish books. Wyclifite and later 
Protestant translations of the Bible were forbidden, as containing anti-Catholic 
prefaces, notes, and emendations. Printing heightened the anxiety of the Church 
to keep her members uncorrupted by false doctrines. The Fifth Council of the 
Lateran (1516) ordered that henceforth no books should be printed without 
ecclesiastical examination and consent. Secular authorities issued their own 
prohibitions of unlicensed publications: the Venetian Senate in 1508, the Diet of 
Worms and the edicts of Charles V and Francis I in 1521, the Parlement of Paris 
in 1542; and in 1543 Charles extended the ecclesiastical control of publications 
to Spanish America. The first general index of condemned books was issued by 
the Sorbonne in 1544; the first Italian list by the Inquisition in 1545. 

In 1559 Paul IV published the first papal Index auctorum et librorum 
prohibitorum. It named forty-eight heretical editions of the Bible, and put sixty- 
one printers and publishers under the ban.24 No book that had been published 
since 1519 without bearing the names of the author and the printer and the place 
and date of publication was to be read by any Catholic; and hereafter no book 
was to be read that had not obtained an ecclesiastical imprimatur—“let it be 
printed.” Booksellers and scholars complained that these measures would 
handicap or ruin them, but Paul insisted on full obedience. In Rome, Bologna, 
Naples, Milan, Florence, and Venice thousands of books were burned—10,000 
in Venice in a day.25 After Paul’s death leading churchmen criticized his 
measures as too drastic and indiscriminate. The Council of Trent rejected his 
Index, and issued a more orderly proscription, the “Tridentine Index” of 1564. A 
special Congregation of the Index was formed in 1571 to revise and republish 
the list periodically. 

It is hard to judge the effect of this censorship. Paolo Sarpi, ex-monk and 
anticlerical, thought the Index “the finest secret ever discovered for ., . making 
men idiotic.” 26 It probably shared in causing the intellectual decline of Italy 
after 1600, of Spain after 1700, but economic and political factors were more 
important. Free thought, according to its most virile English historian, survived 
better in Catholic than in Protestant countries; the absolutism of the Scriptures, 
enforced by Protestant divines, proved, till 1750, more damaging to independent 
investigation and speculation than the Indexes and Inquisition of the Church.27 
In any case the humanist movement faded out, in Catholic and Protestant 
countries alike. The accent on life subsided in literature; the study of Greek and 


the love of the pagan classics declined; and the triumphant theologians 
denounced the Italian humanists (not without reason) as arrogant and dissolute 
infidels. 

The censorship of books was laxly enforced until Paul IV entrusted it to the 
Inquisition (1555). That institution, first established in 1217, had lapsed in power 
and repute under the lenience of the Renaissance popes. But when the final 
attempt at reconciliation with the Protestants had failed at Ratisbon, and 
Protestant doctrines appeared in Italy itself, even among the clergy, and entire 
towns like Lucca and Modena threatened to go Protestant,28 Cardinal Giovanni 
Caraffa, Ignatius Loyola, and Charles V joined in urging the restoration of the 
Inquisition. Paul III yielded (1542), appointed Caraffa and five other cardinals to 
reorganize the institution, and empowered them to delegate their authority to 
specific ecclesiastics throughout Christendom. Caraffa proceeded with his 
accustomed severity, set up headquarters and a prison, and laid down rules for 
his subordinates: 


1. When the faith is in question, there must be no delay, but on the 
slightest suspicion rigorous measures must be taken with all speed. 

2. No consideration is to be shown to any prince or prelate, 
however high his station. 

3. Extreme severity is rather to be exercised against those who 
attempt to shield themselves under the protection of any potentate. 
Only he who makes plenary confession should be treated with 
gentleness and fatherly compassion. 

4. No man must debase himself by showing toleration toward 
heretics of any kind, above all toward Calvinists.29 


Paul III and Marcellus II restrained Caraffa’s ardor, and reserved the right of 
pardon on appeal. Julius III was too lackadaisical to interfere with Caraffa, and 
several heretics were burned in Rome during his pontificate. In 1550 the new 
Inquisition ordered the trial of any Catholic clergyman who did not preach 
against Protestantism. When Caraffa himself became Paul IV, the institution was 
set in full motion, and under his “superhuman rigor,” said Cardinal Seripando, 
“the Inquisition acquired such a reputation that from no other judgment seat on 
earth were more horrible and fearful sentences to be expected.” 39 The 
jurisdiction of the inquisitors was extended to cover blasphemy, simony, 
sodomy, polygamy, rape, procuring, violation of the Church regulations for 
fasting, and many other offenses that had nothing to do with heresy. To quote 
again a great Catholic historian: 


The hasty and credulous Pope lent a willing ear to every 
denunciation, even the most absurd.... . The inquisitors, constantly 
urged on by the Pope, scented heresy in numerous cases where a calm 
and circumspect observer would not have discovered a trace of it... . 
The envious and the calumniator were kept hard at work snapping up 
suspicious words fallen from the lips of men who had been firm pillars 
of the Church against the innovators, and in bringing groundless 
accusations of heresy against them..... An actual reign of terror began, 
which filled all Rome with fear.31 


At the height of this fury (May 31, 1557) Paul ordered the arrest of Cardinal 
Giovanni Morone, Bishop of Modena, and on June 14 he commanded Cardinal 
Pole to surrender his legatine power in England and come to Rome to face trial 
for heresy; the College of Cardinals, said the Pope, was itself infected with 
heresy. Pole was protected by Queen Mary, who prevented the papal summons 
from being delivered to him. Morone was charged with having signed the 
Ratisbon agreement on justification by faith, with having been too lenient with 
heretics under his jurisdiction, and with having been friendly with Pole, Vittoria 
Colonna, Flaminio, and other dangerous characters. After eighteen days as a 
prisoner in the Castel Sant’ Angelo, he was pronounced guiltless by the 
inquisitors, and was ordered released, but he refused to leave his cell until Paul 
acknowledged his innocence. Paul would not, and Morone remained a prisoner 
until the Pope’s death freed him. Flaminio cheated the Inquisition by dying, but, 
said Paul, “we have had his brother Cesare burned in the piazza before the 
church of the Minerva.”32 With impartial resolution the mad Pontiff pursued his 
own relatives with suspicions of heresy. “Even if my own father were a heretic,” 
he said, “I would gather the wood to burn him.” 

Fortunately, Paul was mortal, and went to his reward after four years of rule. 
Rome celebrated his death with four days of joyful rioting, during which the 
crowd tore down his statue, dragged it through the streets, sank it in the Tiber, 
burned the buildings of the Inquisition, freed its prisoners, and destroyed its 
documents.34 The Pope would have retorted that only a man of his inflexible 
austerity and courage could have reformed the morals of Rome and the abuses of 
the Church, and that he had succeeded in that enterprise where his predecessors 
had failed. It was a pity that in reforming the Church he had remembered 
Torquemada and forgotten Christ. 

All Western Europe was relieved when the conclave of 1559 chose Giovanni 
Angelo de’ Medici to be Pope Pius IV. He was no Medici millionaire, but the 
son of a Milanese taxgatherer. He practiced law for a living, won the admiration 


and confidence of Paul III, was made a cardinal, and gained a reputation for 
intelligence and benevolence. As pontiff he kept clear of war, and reproved those 
who counseled aggressive policies. He did not end the Inquisition, but he let the 
inquisitors know that they “would better please him were they to proceed with 
gentlemanly courtesy than with monkish harshness.”2° A fanatic who thought 
him too lenient set out to assassinate him, but was palsied with awe when the 
Pope passed by tranquil and defenseless. Pius enforced with polite firmness the 
ecclesiastical reforms established by his predecessor. He proved his conciliatory 
spirit by allowing the Catholic bishops of Germany to administer the Eucharist 
in both bread and wine. He reconvened the Council of Trent, and guided it to an 
orderl — conclusion. In 1565, after a pontificate that had peaceably consolidated 
the Counter Reformation, he passed away. 


Hl. THE COUNCIL OF TRENT: 1545-63 


A thousand voices, long before Luther, had called for a council to reform the 
Church. Luther appealed from the pope to a free and general council; Charles V 
demanded such a synod in the hope of getting the Protestant problem off his 
hands, and perhaps of disciplining Clement VII. That harried Pope could find a 
hundred reasons for postponing a council until he should be beyond its reach. He 
recalled what had happened to the papal power at the councils of Constance and 
Basel; and he could not afford to have hostile bishops, or Imperial delegates, pry 
into his policies, his domestic difficulties, or his birth. Besides, how could a 
council help the situation? Had not Luther repudiated councils as well as popes? 
If the Protestants were admitted to a council and were allowed freedom of 
speech, the consequent dispute would widen and embitter the schism and would 
disturb all Europe; and if they were excluded they would raise a rebellious furor. 
Charles wanted the council held on German soil, but Francis I refused to let the 
French clergy attend a gathering subject to Imperial domination; moreover, 
Francis wanted to keep the Protestant fires burning in the Imperial rear. It was a 
witches’ brew. 

Paul III had all of Clement’s fears, but more courage. In 1536 he issued a call 
for a general council to meet at Mantua on May 23,1537, and he invited the 
Protestants to attend. He assumed that all parties in attendance would accept the 
conclusions of the conference; but the Protestants, who would be in a minority 
there, could hardly accept such an obligation. Luther advised against attending, 
and the congress of Protestants at Schmalkalden returned the Pope’s invitation 


unopened. The Emperor still insisted that the council should meet on German 
soil; on Italian soil, he argued, it would be crowded with Italian bishops and 
become a puppet of the Pope. After many negotiations and delays Paul agreed to 
have the council meet at Trent, which, though predominantly Italian, was in 
Imperial territory and subject to Charles. The council was summoned to meet 
there on November 1, 1542. 

But the King of France would not play. He forbade the publication, in his 
realm, of the papal summons, and threatened to arrest any French clergyman 
who should try to attend a council held on his enemy’s terrain. When the council 
opened, only a few bishops, all Italian, were present, and Paul adjourned the 
meeting to some time when Charles and Francis would allow a full assembly. 
The Peace of Crépy seemed to clear the way, and Paul called for the council to 
reconvene on March 14, 1545. But now the renewal of danger from the Turks 
compelled the Emperor again to conciliate the Protestants; he asked for another 
postponement; and it was not till December 13, 1545, that the “Nineteenth 
Ecumenical Council of the Christian Church” began its active sessions at Trent. 

Even that beginning was unpropitious, and far from “half the deed.” The 
Pope, nearing eighty, stayed in Rome, and presided, so to speak, in absentia; but 
he sent three cardinals to represent him—Del Monte, Cervini, and Pole. Cardinal 
Madruzzo of Trent, four archbishops, twenty bishops, five generals of monastic 
orders, some abbots, and a few theologians made up the gathering; it could 
hardly claim as yet to be “ecumenical”—universal.26 Whereas at the councils of 
Constance and Basel priests, princes, and certain laymen, as well as prelates, 
could vote, and voting was by national groups, here only the cardinals, bishops, 
generals, and abbots could vote, and the voting was by individuals; hence the 
Italian bishops—most of them indebted or for other reasons loyal to the papacy 
—dominated the assembly with their numerical majority. “Congregations” 
sitting in Rome under the supervision of the Pope prepared the issues which 
alone could be submitted for debate.2” Since the Council claimed to be guided 
by the Holy Ghost, a French delegate remarked that the third person of the 
Trinity regularly came to Trent in the courier’s bag from Rome.?® 

The first debate was on procedure: should the faith be first defined and then 
reforms considered, or vice versa? The Pope and his Italian supporters desired 
first a definition of dogmas. The Emperor and his supporters sought reform first: 
Charles in the hope of appeasing, weakening, or further dividing the Protestants; 
the German and Spanish prelates in the hope that reforms would reduce the 
power of the Pope over the bishops and the councils. A compromise was 
reached: concurrent commissions would prepare resolutions on dogma and 
reform, and these would be presented to the Council alternately. 


In May 1546, Paul sent two Jesuits, Laynez and Salmeron, to help his legates 
in matters of theology and papal defense; later they were joined by Peter 
Canisius and Claude Le Jay. The unequaled erudition of the Jesuits soon gave 
them paramount influence in the debates, and their unbending orthodoxy guided 
the Council to declare war against Reformation ideas rather than seek 
conciliation or unity. It was apparently the judgment of the majority that no 
concessions to the Protestants would heal the schism; that Protestant sects were 
already so numerous and diverse that no compromise could satisfy some without 
offending others; that any substantial alteration of traditional dogmas would 
weaken the whole doctrinal structure and stability of Catholicism; that the 
admission of priestly powers in the laity would undermine the moral authority of 
the priesthood and the Church; that that authority was indispensable to social 
order; and that a theology frankly founded on faith would stultify itself by 
submitting to the vagaries of individual reasoning. Consequently the fourth 
session of the Council (April 1546) reaffirmed every item of the Nicene Creed, 
claimed equal authority for Church tradition and Scripture, gave the Church the 
sole right to expound and interpret the Bible, and declared the Latin Vulgate of 
Jerome to be the definitive translation and text. Thomas Aquinas was named as 
the authoritative exponent of orthodox theology, and his Summa theologica was 
placed on an altar only below the Bible and the Decretals.29 Catholicism as a 
religion of infallible authority dates in practice from the Council of Trent, and 
took form as an uncompromising response to the challenge of Protestantism, 
rationalism, and private judgment. The “Gentlemen’s Agreement” of the 
Renaissance Church with the intellectual classes came to an end. 

But if faith was so vital was it also sufficient of itself to merit salvation, as 
Luther claimed? The fifth session (June 1546) heard violent debates on this 
point; one bishop clutched another by the beard and plucked out a handful of 
white hairs; hearing which, the Emperor sent the Council word that if it could 
not quiet down he would have a few prelates thrown into the Adige to cool them 
off.49 Reginald Pole argued for a view so dangerously close to Luther’s that 
Cardinal Caraffa (the future Paul IV) branded him as a heretic; Pole retired from 
the battle to Padua, and excused himself, on the ground of illness, from 
continued attendance at the Council.4! Cardinal Seripando defended the 
compromise formula that Contarini, now dead, had offered at Ratisbon; but 
Laynez persuaded the Council to stress, in full opposition to Luther, the 
importance of good works and the freedom of the will. 

Measures of ecclesiastical reform moved less actively than definitions of 
dogma. The Bishop of St. Mark had opened the session of January 6, 1546, by 
painting a somber picture of the corruption prevailing in the world, which he 


thought posterity would never surpass, and he had attributed this degeneration 
“solely to the wickedness of the pastors”; the Lutheran heresy, he said, had been 
caused chiefly by the sins of the clergy, and the reform of the clergy was the best 
way of suppressing the rebellion.42 But the only substantial reform accomplished 
in these early sessions was one forbidding bishops to reside away from their 
sees, or to hold more than one. The Council suggested to the Pope that the 
reform of the Dataria should advance from theoretical recommendations to 
actual directives. Paul, however, wished matters of reform to be left to the 
papacy; and when the Emperor insisted on greater speed in reform discussions at 
the conference, the Pope ordered his legates to propose the removal of the 
Council to Bologna—which, being in the Papal States, would allow a more 
expeditious control of conciliar actions by Rome. The Italian bishops agreed; the 
Spanish and Imperial prelates protested; a minor plague conveniently appeared 
in Trent and killed a bishop; the Italian majority moved to Bologna (March 
1547); the rest stayed at Trent. Charles refused recognition to the Bologna 
sessions, and threatened to convene a separate council in Germany. After two 
years of argument and maneuvering Paul yielded, and suspended the Bologna 
assembly (September 1549). 

The situation was eased by Paul’s death. Julius II came to an understanding 
with the Emperor: in return for Charles’s promise to withhold support from any 
measure that would reduce papal authority, he summoned the Council to meet 
again at Trent in May 1551, and agreed that the Lutherans should be given a 
hearing. Henry II of France, resenting this rapprochement between Pope and 
Emperor, declined to recognize the Council. When it met it was so meagerly 
attended that it had to adjourn. It assembled again on September 1, with eight 
archbishops, thirty-six bishops, three abbots, five generals, forty-eight 
theologians, Elector Joachim II of Brandenburg, and ambassadors from Charles 
and Ferdinand. 

The thirteenth session of the Council (October 1551) reaffirmed the Catholic 
doctrine of transubstantiation: the priest, in consecrating the bread and wine of 
the Eucharist, actually changes each of them into the body and blood of Christ. 
Thereafter it seemed useless to hear the Protestants, but Charles insisted on it. 
The Duke of Wiirttemberg, Elector Maurice of Saxony, and some south German 
towns chose the members of a Protestant delegation, and Melanchthon drew up a 
statement of Lutheran doctrine to be submitted to the Council. Charles gave the 
delegates a safe-conduct, but these, remembering Constance and Huss, required 
also a safe-conduct from the Council itself. After much discussion this was 
granted. However, a Dominican friar, preaching on the parable of tares, in the 


very cathedral in which the sessions were held, pointed out that the heretic tares 
might be endured for a time, but in the end they would have to be burned.42 

On January 24,1552, the Protestant deputies addressed the assembly. They 
proposed that the decrees of the Councils of Constance and Basel on the superior 
authority of councils over the popes should be confirmed; that the members of 
the present body should be released from their vows of fealty to Julius II; that 
all decisions hitherto reached by the Council should be annulled; and that fresh 
discussions of the issues should be held by an enlarged synod in which the 
Protestants would be adequately represented.44 Julius III forbade consideration 
of these proposals. The Council voted to postpone action on them till March 19, 
when additional Protestant delegates were expected. 

During this delay military developments supervened upon theology. In 
January 1552, the King of France signed an alliance with the German 
Protestants; in March Maurice of Saxony advanced toward Innsbruck; Charles 
fled, and no force could prevent Maurice, if he wished, from capturing Trent and 
swallowing the Council. The bishops one by one disappeared, and on April 28 
the Council was formally suspended. By the treaty of Passau (August 2) 
Ferdinand conceded religious freedom to the militantly victorious Protestants. 
They took no further interest in the Council. 

Paul IV thought it prudent to let the Council hibernate during his pontificate. 
Pius IV, a kindly old man, played with the thought that the granting of 
communion in both kinds might appease the Protestants, as it had done the 
Bohemians. He summoned the Council to reconvene at Trent on April 6, 1561, 
and invited to it all Christian princes, Catholic or Protestant. To this new session 
the French delegates brought an imposing list of the reforms they desired: Mass 
in the vernacular, communion in bread and wine, the marriage of priests, the 
subordination of the papacy to general councils, and an end to the system of 
papal dispensations and exemptions;4° apparently the French government was 
for the moment in a semi-Huguenot mood. Ferdinand I, now Emperor, seconded 
these proposals, and added that “the Pope .... should humble himself, and submit 
to a reform in his own person, his state, and the Curia”; the legends of the saints 
should be purified of absurdities, and monasteries should be reformed so “that 
their great wealth might no longer be expended in so profligate a manner.” 46 
Matters loomed perilous for Pius, and his legates looked with some trepidation 
to the opening of the session, 

After leisurely or strategic delays the seventeenth session of the Council 
convened on January 18, 1562, with five cardinals, three patriarchs, eleven 
archbishops, ninety bishops, four generals, four abbots, and sundry lay 
representatives of Catholic princes. At Ferdinand’s request a safe-conduct was 


offered to any Protestant delegate who might care to attend; none came. The 
Archbishop of Granada and Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine, led a movement to 
reduce the prerogatives of the pope by asserting that the bishops held their power 
not through him but by direct “divine right”; and the Bishop of Segovia repeated 
one of Luther’s heresies by denying that the pope was supreme over the other 
bishops in the early Church.4’” This episcopal uprising was snuffed out by the 
parliamentary skill of the papal legates, the loyalty of the Italian and Polish 
bishops to the Pope, and some timely papal courtesies to the Cardinal of 
Lorraine. In the end the papal authority was not lessened but enlarged, and every 
bishop was required to take an oath of complete obedience to the Pope. 
Ferdinand was appeased by the promise that on the termination of the Council 
the Pope would allow administration of the Eucharist in both kinds. 

This basic quarrel over, the Council quickly dispatched its remaining 
business. Clerical marriage was forbidden, and severe penalties were decreed 
against priestly concubinage. Many minor reforms were enacted to improve the 
morals and discipline of the clergy. Seminaries were to be established where 
candidates for the priesthood could be trained to habits of austerity and piety. 
The powers of the Curia were curbed. Rules were laid down for the reform of 
Church music and art; nude figures were to be sufficiently covered to avoid 
stimulating the sensual imagination. A distinction was drawn between the 
worship of images and the worship of the persons represented by them; in the 
latter sense the use of religious images was upheld. Purgatory, indulgences, and 
the invocation of the saints were defended and redefined. Here the Council 
frankly recognized the abuses that had sparked Luther’s rebellion; one decree 
read: 


In granting indulgences the Council .... decrees that all criminal 
gain therewith connected shall be entirely done away with, as a source 
of grievous abuse among the Christian people; and as to other 
disorders arising from superstitution, ignorance, irreverence, or any 
cause whatsoever—since these, on account of the widespread 
corruption, cannot be removed by special prohibitions—the Council 
lays upon each bishop the duty of finding out such abuses as exist in 
his own diocese, of bringing them before the next provincial synod, 
and of reporting them, with the assent of the other bishops, to the 
Roman Pontiff.48 


Pope and Emperor agreed that the Council had now reached an end of its 
usefulness; and on December 4, 1563, it was finally dissolved amid the happy 


acclamations of the wearied delegates. The course of the Church had been fixed 
for centuries. 

The Counter Reformation succeeded in its principal purposes. Men continued, 
in Catholic as much as in Protestant countries, to lie and steal, seduce maidens 
and sell offices, kill and make war.49 But the morals of the clergy improved, and 
the wild freedom of Renaissance Italy was tamed to a decent conformity with the 
pretensions of mankind. Prostitution, which had been a major industry in 
Renaissance Rome and Venice, now hid its head, and chastity became 
fashionable. The authorship or publication of obscene works was made a capital 
offense in Italy; so Niccolo Franco, secretary and enemy of Aretino, was hanged 
by order of Pius V for his Priapeia.5° The effect of the new restrictions on art 
and literature was not indisputably harmful; baroque art is emerging timidly 
from disrepute; and from a purely literary standpoint Tasso, Guarini, and 
Goldoni do not fall precipitately from the level of Boiardo, Ariosto, and the 
dramatist Machiavelli. Spain’s greatest age in literature and art came in the 
fullness of the “Catholic Reaction.” But the joyous character of Renaissance 
Italy faded; Italian women lost some of the charm and exhilaration that had 
come from their pre-Reformation freedom; a somber and conscious morality 
produced an almost puritan age in Italy. Monasticism revived. From the point of 
view of the free mind it was a loss to mankind that the comparative Renaissance 
liberty of thought was ended by ecclesiastical and political censorship; and it 
was a tragedy that the Inquisition was restored in Italy and elsewhere just when 
science was breaking through its medieval shell. The Church deliberately 
sacrificed the intellectual classes to the pious majority, which applauded the 
suppression of ideas that might dissolve its consoling faith. 

The ecclesiastical reforms were real and permanent. Though the papal 
monarchy was exalted as against the episcopal aristocracy of the councils, this 
was in the spirit of the times, when aristocracies everywhere, except in 
Germany, were losing power to the kings. The popes were now morally superior 
to the bishops, and the discipline required for ecclesiastical reform could be 
better effected by a centralized than by a divided authority. The popes ended 
their nepotism, and cured the Curia of its costly procrastinations and flagrant 
venality. The administration of the Church, according to non-Catholic students 
of the matter, became a model of efficiency and integrity.°! The dark 
confessional box was introduced (1547) and made obligatory (1614); the priest 
was no longer tempted by the occasional beauty of his penitents. Indulgence 
peddlers disappeared; indulgences, for the most part, were reserved for pious 
devotions and works of charity rather than for financial contributions. Instead of 
retreating before the advance of Protestantism or free thought, the Catholic 


clergy set out to recapture the mind of youth and the allegiance of power. The 
spirit of the Jesuits, confident, positive, energetic, and disciplined, became the 
spirit of the militant Church. 

All in all it was an astonishing recovery, one of the most brilliant products of 
the Protestant Reformation. 


I. “Before the Lutheran revolt,” says one of the Church’s most powerful and erudite critics, “there was 
much liberty of thought and speech allowed throughout Catholic Europe.”—Henry C. Lea, History of the 
Inquisition in Spain, Ul, 411. 


Epilogue 


RENAISSANCE, REFORMATION, AND 
ENLIGHTENMENT 


‘Tue Renaissance and the Reformation are the two springs of modern history, 
rival sources of the intellectual and moral freshening of modern life. Men might 
be divided by their preference and lineage here, by their conscious debt to the 
Renaissance for liberating the mind and beautifying life, or their gratitude to the 
Reformation for quickening religious belief and the moral sense. The debate 
between Erasmus and Luther goes on, and will, for in these large matters such 
truth as men can attain is begotten by the union of opposites, and will ever feel 
its double parentage. 

In a sense the debate is ethnic and geographical, between the Latins and the 
Teutons, the plein-air, sensuous South and the misty, hardy North; between 
peoples conquered by Rome and receiving the classic heritage, and peoples 
resisting Rome—some conquering Rome—and loving their own roots and 
climes far more than Greeks bringing gifts or Romans bearing laws. Italy and 
Germany divided between them the forming of the modern soul: Italy by going 
back to classic literature, philosophy, and art, Germany by going back to early 
Christian faith and ritual. Italy was almost succeeding in its second effort to 
conquer Germany—now through tithes and humanism; Germany resisted again, 
expelled the Church, and silenced the humanists. The Reformation repudiated 
the Renaissance and its emphasis on earthly affairs and joys, and returned to that 
aspect (only one!) of the Middle Ages which counted human achievements and 
delights trivial and vain, called life a vale of tears, and summoned sinful man to 
faith, repentance, and prayer. To the Italian of the Renaissance, reading 
Machiavelli and Aretino, this seemed a medieval reaction, a restoration of the 
Age of Faith in the struggling adolescence of the Age of Reason. The Italian 
who had heard Pomponazzi, and lived under the easy rule of the Renaissance 
popes, smiled to find Luther and Calvin and Henry VIII keeping all the 
marvelous dogmas of the medieval creed—a God-dictated Bible, a triune deity, 
predestination, creation by divine fiat, original sin, incarnation, virgin birth, 
atonement, the last judgment, heaven, and hell—and rejecting precisely those 
elements of medieval Christianity—the worship of the Virgin, a God of love and 
mercy, the invocation of intercessory saints, a ritual adorned with all the arts— 


which had given to that faith a tenderness, solace, and beauty warranting a wink 
at the myths that allowed enjoyment of the arts. 

The sincerely believing Catholic had his own argument against the 
Reformation. He too resented tithes, but he could not dream of destroying the 
Church. He knew quite well that the monks were getting out of hand, but he felt 
that there should be room and institutions in the world for men dedicated to 
contemplation, study, and prayer. He accepted every word of the Bible with two 
provisos: that the law of Christ had abrogated the law of Moses, and that the 
Church, having been founded by the Son of God, had equal authority with the 
Bible, and should have the final right to interpret it and adjust it to the changing 
needs of life. What would happen if ambiguous and apparently contradictory 
passages in Scripture were left to the free interpretation and judgment of the 
individual man?—would not the Bible be torn to pieces by a thousand minds, 
and Christianity be shattered into a thousand warring sects? 

The modern Catholic continues the argument through every phase of modern 
life. “Your emphasis on faith as against works was ruinous, and led to a religion 
whose coldness of heart was concealed behind the piety of its phrases; for a 
hundred years charity almost died in the centers of your victory. You ended the 
confessional and generated a thousand tensions in the soul of men struggling 
between instinct and civilization, and now you belatedly restore that healing 
institution under dubious forms. You destroyed nearly all the schools we had 
established, and you weakened to the verge of death the universities that the 
Church had created and developed. Your own leaders admit that your disruption 
of the faith led to a dangerous deterioration of morals in both Germany and 
England. You let loose a chaos of individualism in morals, philosophy, industry, 
and government. You took all the joy and beauty out of religion, and filled it 
with demonology and terror; you condemned the masses of mankind to 
damnation as “reprobates,” and consoled an insolent few with the pride of 
“election” and salvation. You stifled the growth of art, and wherever you 
triumphed classical studies withered. You expropriated Church property to give 
it to the state and the rich, but you left the poor poorer than before, and added 
contempt to misery. You condoned usury and capitalism, but you deprived the 
workers of the restful holy days a merciful Church had given them. You rejected 
the papacy only to exalt the state; you gave to selfish princes the right to 
determine the religion of their subjects, and to use religion as a sanction for their 
wars. You divided nation against nation, and many a nation and city against 
itself; you wrecked the international moral checks on national powers, and 
created a chaos of warring national states. You denied the authority of a Church 
founded, on your own admission, by the Son of God, but you sanctioned 


absolute monarchy, and exalted the divine right of kings. Unwittingly you 
destroyed the power of the Word, which is the only alternative to the power of 
money or the sword. You claimed the right of private judgment, but you denied 
it to others as soon as you could; and your refusal to tolerate dissent was less 
understandable than ours, for we had never defended toleration; no man can be 
tolerant except where he is indifferent. Meanwhile see what your private 
judgment has led to. Every man becomes a pope, and judges the doctrines of 
religion before he is old enough to comprehend the functions of religion in 
society and morals, and the need of the people for a religious faith. A kind of 
disintegrative mania, unhindered by any integrative authority, throws your 
followers into such absurd and violent disputes that men begin to doubt all 
religion, and Christianity itself would be dissolved, and men would be left 
spiritually naked in the face of death, were it not that the Church stands firm 
amid all the fluctuations of opinion and argument, all the fashions of science and 
philosophy, and holds her regathering flock together against the time when those 
of you who have come to understand, and are really Christians, will submit your 
pride of individuality and intellect to the religious needs of mankind, and will 
come back to the one fold that can preserve religion despite the blasphemous 
ideologies of this unhappy age.” 

Can the Protestant answer this indictment? “Let us not forget the cause of our 
divergence. Your Catholic Church had become corrupt in practice and personnel, 
your priests were not functioning, your bishops were worldlings, your popes 
were the scandal of Christendom; do not your own historians confess it? Honest 
men called upon you to reform, and meanwhile kept their loyalty to the Church; 
you promised and pretended to reform, but you did not; on the contrary, you 
bummed at the stake men like Huss and Jerome of Prague because they cried out 
for reform. A thousand efforts were made to reform the Church from within; 
they failed until our Reformation forced you to act; and even after our revolt the 
pope who tried to cleanse the Church became the laughingstock of Rome. 

“You pride yourself on producing the Renaissance, but everyone agrees that 
the Renaissance was issuing in such immorality, violence, and treachery as 
Europe had not known since Nero; were we not right in protesting against this 
paganism, flaunting itself even in the Vatican? Granted that morals declined for 
a while after our Reformation began; it took time to rebuild a moral life whose 
religious foundations and ministrations had decayed; ultimately the morality of 
Protestant lands became far superior to that of Catholic France and Italy. We 
may Owe our mental awakening to the Renaissance, but we owe our moral 
recovery to the Reformation; to the liberation of the intellect was added the 
strengthening of character. Your Renaissance was for the aristocracy and the 


intellectuals; it scorned the people, and winked at their hoodwinking by 
indulgence peddlers and monkish profiteers on mythology; was it not good that 
this crass financial exploitation of human hopes and fears should be challenged? 
We rejected the paintings and statues with which you had littered your churches, 
because you were allowing the people to worship the images themselves, as 
when you required them to fall on their knees before the sacred dolls carried in 
procession through the streets. We dared to base our religion on a strong and 
active faith, rather than try to drug the mind of the people with liturgy. 

“We acknowledged the secular authority as divine—as your own theologians 
had done before us—because social order requires a respected government. We 
rejected the international authority of the popes only after they had flagrantly 
used it not to arbitrate justice among nations but to advance their own material 
interests. The inability of your self-seeking popes to unify Europe for a crusade 
against the Turks shows that the dishonesty of the papacy had broken the unity 
of Christendom long before the Reformation. And though we supported the 
divine right of kings, we also, in England, Scotland, Switzerland, and America, 
favored the development of democracy, while your priests in France, Italy, and 
Spain were truckling to kings; and our rebellion against the authority of your 
Church broke the spell of despotism, and prepared Europe to question all 
absolutisms, religious or secular. You think we made the poor poorer. But that 
too was a passing phase; the same capitalism that for a while exploited poverty 
learned to enrich the average man as never before; and the standard of living is 
surely higher in Protestant England, Germany, and America than in Catholic 
Italy, Spain, and France. 

“If you are stronger today than yesterday, it is because of us. What but the 
Reformation compelled you to reform the Curia, to redeem your clergy from 
concubinage, to seat men of religion, instead of pagans, in the papal chair? To 
whom do you owe it that your clergy today have so high a repute for integrity? 
To the Council of Trent? But to what did you owe the Council of Trent, if not to 
the Reformation? Without that check your Church might have continued its 
degeneration from Christianity into paganism until your popes would have been 
enthroned over an agnostic and epicurean world. Even with the regeneration 
which we forced upon your Church, the peoples that accept your creed are more 
negligent of religion, more skeptical of Christianity, than those that adopted the 
Reformation; compare France with England. 

“We have learned to reconcile our piety with the freedom of the mind; and it 
is our Protestant lands that have seen the greatest flowering of science and 
philosophy. We hope to adjust our Christianity to the progress of knowledge— 


but how is this possible to a Church that rejects all the science of the last four 
centuries?” 

Here the humanist enters the argument, and brings both houses down upon his 
head. “This is the honor and weakness of Protestantism, that it appeals to the 
intellect, which is always changing; and the strength of Catholicism lies in its 
refusal to adjust itself to the theories of science, which, in the experience of 
history, seldom survive the century in which they were born. Catholicism 
proposes to meet the religious demands of the people, who have barely heard of 
Copernicus and Darwin, and have never heard of Spinoza and Kant; such people 
are many and fertile. But how can a religion that speaks to the intellect, and 
centers around the sermon, adjust itself to an expanding universe in which the 
planet that claimed to have received God’s Son has become a transitory speck in 
space, and the species for which He died is but a moment in the phantasmagoria 
of life? What happens to Protestantism when the Bible that it took as its sole and 
infallible basis is subjected to a Higher Criticism that turns it from the word of 
God into the literature of the Hebrews and the transformation of Christ in the 
mystical theology of Paul? 

“The real problem for the modern mind is not between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, nor between the Reformation and the Renaissance; it is between 
Christianity and the Enlightenment—that hardly datable era which began in 
Europe with Francis Bacon, and hitched its hopes to reason, science, and 
philosophy. As art was the keynote of the Renaissance, and religion the soul of 
the Reformation, so science and philosophy became the gods of the 
Enlightenment. From this standpoint the Renaissance was in the direct line of 
European mental development, and led to the I/lumination and Aufkldrung; the 
Reformation was a deviation from that line, a rejection of reason, a reaffirmation 
of medieval faith. 

“And yet, despite its original intolerance, the Reformation rendered two 
services to the Enlightenment: it broke the authority of dogma, generated a 
hundred sects that would formerly have died at the stake, and allowed among 
them such virile debate that reason was finally recognized as the bar before 
which all sects had to plead their cause unless they were armed with irresistible 
physical force. In that pleading, that attack and defense, all sects were weakened, 
all dogmas; and a century after Luther’s exaltation of faith Francis Bacon 
proclaimed that knowledge is power. In that same seventeenth century thinkers 
like Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, and Locke offered philosophy as a substitute or 
basis for religion. In the eighteenth century Helvetius, Holbach, and La Mettrie 
proclaimed open atheism, and Voltaire was called a bigot because he believed in 
God, This was the challenge that Christianity faced, in a crisis far more profound 


than the debate between the Catholic and the Protestant version of the medieval 
creed. The effort of Christianity to survive Copernicus and Darwin is the basic 
drama of the last three hundred years. What are the struggles of states and 
classes beside that Armageddon of the soul?” 


And now, as we look back over the meandering narrative of these thousand 
pages, we perceive that our sympathy can go to all the combatants. We can 
understand the anger of Luther at Roman corruption and dominance, the 
reluctance of German princes to see German collections fatten Italy, the resolve 
of Calvin and Knox to build model moral communities, the desire of Henry VIII 
for an heir, and for authority in his own realm. But we can understand, too, the 
hopes of Erasmus for a reform that would not poison Christendom with hatred; 
and we can feel the dismay of devout Roman prelates like Contarini at the 
prospective dismemberment of a Church that for centuries had been the nurse 
and custodian of Western civilization, and was still the strongest bulwark against 
immorality, chaos, and despair. 

Nothing of all these efforts was lost. The individual succumbs, but he does 
not die if he has left something to mankind. Protestantism, in time, helped to 
regenerate the moral life of Europe, and the Church purified herself into an 
organization politically weaker but morally stronger than before. One lesson 
emerges above the smoke of the battle: a religion is at its best when it must live 
with competition; it tends to intolerance when and where it is unchallenged and 
supreme. The greatest gift of the Reformation was to provide Europe and 
America with that competition of faiths which puts each on its mettle, cautions it 
to tolerance, and gives to our frail minds the zest and test of freedom. 


COURAGE, READER: WE NEAR THE END. 
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Emperor of the West, 800-814), 148, 149, 232, 923 
Charles I, King of England (1625-49), 839 
Charles IT, King of England (1660-85), 840 
Charles IV, King of France (1322-8), 61, 62 
Charles V, King of France (1364-80), 66, 67, 68-69, 76, 80, 157, 234, 252 
Charles VI, King of France (1380-1422), 69-76, 107, 126, 224, 232 
Charles VII, King of France (1422-61), u, 79, 81, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87-88, 89, 97, 519 
Charles VIII, King of France (1483-98), 93-94, 96, 98, 99, 260, 300, 771 
Charles IX, King of France (1560-74), 518 


Charles IV, Holy Roman Emperor (1347-78), 148, 151-152, 155, 162, 171, 237, 726, 730 
Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor (1519-56), 18, 100, 142, 216, 221, 226, 228, 255, 283, 286, 287, 296, 
317, 318, 338, 351, 352, 357-363, 380, 382, 393, 397, 412, 413, 428-430, 438, 441-444, 446, 450, 453— 
457, 461, 504, 507, 516, 521-522, 526, 527, 538, 539, 555, 558, 591, 593, 631-643, 697, 705, 706, 733, 
919, 921 
quoted, 636 
Charles I, King of Hungary (1308-42), 184 
Charles II, King of Navarre (1349-87), 66, 68 
Charles I, King of Spain (1516-56), see Charles V, Emperor 
Charles, Count of Angouléme, (d. 1496), 491 
Charles IV, Due d’Alencgon (1489-1525), 497, 498 
Charles, Duke of Berry, brother of Louis XI (1446-72), 91 
Charles, Duke of Bourbon (1505-27), 492, 507-508, 510, 512, 513, 519 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy (1467-77), 90, 91, 99, 127, 134-136, 142, 300, 403 
Charles, Duke of Orléans (1391-1465), 94, 102, 491 
quoted, 77—78 
Charles of Lannoy, 508, 510, 512 
Charles of Lorraine (1524—74), 520 
Charles of Valois, Dauphin, see Charles V of France 
Charles Robert of Anjou, see Charles I, King of Hungary 
charms, 850 
Charolais, Charles, Count of, see Charles the Bold 
Charpentier (Carpenterius), Jacques 565), 886 
Chartier, Alain (1385°?-after 1434). 77 
Chartres, France, 68, 96 
Chartreuse de Champmol, 130, 131 
chapel, 131 
chastity, 21, 648, 932 
chastity belt, 303 
Chateaubriand, Edict of (1551), 521 
Chateaubriand, Francoise de Foix, Comtesse de (1475-1537), 492, 512 
Chateaudun, France, chateau (1464), 74, 97 
chateaux, 74, 96-99, 824-825 
Chaucer, Geoffrey (c. 1340-1400), 30, 38, 47-56, 112, 114 
Book of the Duchess (c. 1371). 49 
Canterbury Tales (1387?), 50-54 
House of Fame (1363), 49 


Legend of Good 
Women (1385), 40 
Parliament of Fowls (1381), 49 
Troilus and Criseyde (1385), 49-50 
Chaucer, John, 48 
Chaucer, Philippa Roet, 48 
“Chaucer, Prayer of,” 56 
Chauliac, Guy de (c. 1300-c. 1370), 231, 243, 244 
Chaumont, France, Chateau, 97 
Chaumpaigne, Cecelia, 48 
Chauvin, Gérard, 459 
Chélcicky, Peter (1390-1460), 170, 171, 395 
chemistry, 242 
chemotherapy, 876 
Cherbourg, France, 69 
Chermoye, Philippe (1455), 101 
Chernigov, Russia, 173 
Cheseman, Robert, 843 
Chester mysteries (1328), 46 
Chevalier, Etienne (1460), 81 
child labor, 756 
China, 259, 261, 655, 664 
Chinon, France, 82, 84, 97 
Chirurgia (Mondeville), 244 
Choir, Sistine Chapel, 779, 781 
Chora monastery, 176 
Christ, The Imitation of (Thomas a Kempis), 20, 250 
Christian I, King of Denmark (1448-81); of Norway (1450-81), 146, 521 
Christian II, King of Denmark and Norway (1513-23, d. 1559), 621, 622, 623, 624, 627-628 
Christian III, King of Denmark (1534—59), 628 
Christian Brothers, Association of, 533 
Christian Liberty, A Treatise on (Luther), 356 
Christian Nobility, Open Letter to the (Luther), 420 
Christian Religion, The Principles of the (Calvin), 460-461 
Christianae fidei brevis et clara expositis (Zwingli), 413 
Christianity, 3-6, 12, 170, 182, 229, 333, 371, 502, 635 
Christianity, The Restitution of (Servitus), 481 
Christians, medieval, beliefs, 208 
Christine of Savoy, 449 
Christliche Einleitung, Eine kurze (Zwingli), 408 
Christopher II, King of Denmark (1320-26; 1330-32), 145 
Christus, Petrus (1420?-73), 133 
Dionysius the Carthusian (N. Y., Jules S. Bache Collection) 
Chronicle (Tschudi), 44 
Chronique des ducs de Bourgogne (Castellain), 130 
chronology, methods of, 736, 743 
chronometry, 241 
Chrysoloras, Manuel (13552-1415), 123 
Church: administration, 933 
case against, 17—25 


disendowment, 33, 34, 35, 40 
corruption, 603 
English, royal supremacy over, 115 
Germany, 320, 328-333 
one hundred grievances against, 381 
patronage of scholarship and art, 12, 123, 157, 225 
ruler of Russia, 659 
Spain, 199, 207, 639, 845 
state supremacy, 377, 577, 626, 639 
Switzerland, 403 
trinitarian creed, 10 
university funds, 237 
see also clergy 
Church, On the (Huss), 406 
Church of England, 547, 548, 579, 590 
Church of the Brotherhood, 171-172 
Church organization, 246 
Church Unity, In Defense of (Pole), 562 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius (106-43 B.c.), 234, 289, 291, 856 
Ciceronians, 791 
Cimabue, Giovanni (c. 1240-c. 1302), 177 
Ciompi (1378), 69 
Cisneros, Don Garcia de, 909 
city halls, 96, 130 
Ciudad Real, Castile, 214 
civic buildings, 96 
civilization, Ottoman, 707-716 
class distinctions, 37-38 
class war, 40, 62, 144, 756 
Claude of France, wife of Francis I (1499-1524), 95, 491, 495, 496, 519 
clavichord, 772 
Clavijo, see Gonzalez de Clavijo 
Clement V, Pope (1305-14), 177, 233 
Clement VI, Pope (1342-52), 7, 62, 151, 722, 730, 744 
Clement VII, Pope (1523-34), 8, 9, 382, 412, 434, 438, 450, 504, 510, 512, 514, 518, 534, 535, 538-540, 
625, 697, 705, 722, 732-733, 734, 740, 891, 918-919, 927 
Clement, John (1556), quoted, 584 
Cléopatre captive (Jodelle), 811 
clergy: abuses, 544-545 
exemption from state laws, 24 
Hussite rebellion, 169 
personal morality, 19-21, 30, 128, 199, 205, 404, 435-436, 529, 530-531, 603, 932 
rulers of England, 27 
secular, 15, 16, 530 
strikes, 65 
worldliness, 37 
see also Church 
Clerk, Roger (1382), 231 
Clerks Regular of St. Paul (Barnabites), 899-900 
Cleve, Cornells van (1520-67), 831 


Cleve, Joos van (d. 1540), 822, 831 
Eleanor of Portugal (Vienna), 831 
Francis I (Cincinnati), 822 
Cleves, duchy, 445, 515 
climate, English, 39 
clocks, 241, 242 
clothing, specified by law, 474 
clothing manufacture, 38, 136 
Clothworkers’ Guild, 756 
Clouet, Francois (1510?-?72), 848 
portraits, 830 
Henry II (Uffizi), 830 
Clouet, Jean (c. 1485-1545), 791, 822, 829, 848 
Francis I, 830 
coal-fields, British, 38 
Cobbett, William (1763-1835), 578 
Cochin China, 195 
Cochlaeus, Johannes (1479-1552), 383, 851 
quoted, 426 
code, Turkish, 713 
Codure, Jean (1534), 910 
Coecke, Pieter, 832 
Coelho, Duarte (1537-?79), 195 
Coello, Alonso, see Sanchez Coello 
Coeur, Jacques (1395-1456), 87-88 
House of (c. 1450), 74, 79 
coffee drinking, 713 
Cognac, League of (1526), 512 
Coimbra, Portugal, university, 237 
Colchester, England, 42 
Colet, Sir Henry, 124 
Colet, John (1407?-1519), 25, 123, 124, 125, 273, 275, 291, 428, 429, 524, 768 
quoted, 525, 530 
Coligny, Gaspard de (1519-72), 520, 522, 635 
Collége de France, 788, 791, 797 
Collége Royale, France, 788, 790 
Colloquies (Erasmus), 272, 275, 289, 805 
Colmar, Germany, 156, 297 
Cologne, Archbishop of (1326), 153-154 
Cologne, Germany, 7, 8, 69, 121, 135, 144, 147, 153, 156, 159, 297, 299, 305, 356, 400, 440, 454, 467 
cathedral, 154 
Rathaus, 155 
Reichstag, 297 
university, 232 
Colombe, Michel (c. 1431-1512), Easter Sepulcher (New York), 98 
Colombo, Matteo Realdo (1516?-?59), 871, 872 
Colonna, Giulia Gonzaga, 696 
Colonna, Cardinal Ottone, see Martin V 
Colonna, Sciarra (d. 1329), 149 
Colonna, Vittoria (1492-?1547), 508, 893, 900, 926 


Columbus, Bartolomé (1445?-?1514), 265, 266 

Columbus, Christopher (1446?-1506), 24, 157, 194, 195, 216, 239, 240, 258-268, 269, 299 
quoted, 262, 266, 267 

Columbus, Diego (1450?-?1515), 265, 269 

Columbus, Ferdinand (1488-1539), 259, 266 

comedies, 46, 815, 817 

Comenius, John (1592-1672), 172 

cometary astronomy, 239 

comets, 850 

Comines, Philippe de (14472-21511), 89, 100, 299 
Cronique (1495-8), 99 
Memoires (1489-91), 99 
quoted, 89, 92, 100, 108 

Commendone, Giovanni, 630 

commerce, expansion, 15, 90, 109, 118, 157, 294, 651 

commercial hegemony, 632 

commercial revolution, 269, 867 

commercialism, 304, 763 

Committee of Public Safety, 399 

commodities, controlled buying, 382 

Common Chest, Regulation of a (Luther), 764 

common law, 759 

commoner, English, 109 

Commons, House of (Lower House), 27-28, 550, 570-571 

communication, 753 

communism, 32, 41, 59, no, iii, 153, 169, 170, 175, 294, 390, 393, 633, 634, 635 
Anabaptists, 395-402 

community chest, 764 

Compania de Jesu:, 911 

Compére, Jacques (1329), 131 

Compiégne, France, 84, 96 

Complutum (Alcala), 225* 

conceptualism, 246, 250 

conciliar movement, 9 

Concordat, 502, 503, 520 

concubinage, 21—22, 199, 256, 400, 403, 440, 529, 603, 932 

Condé, Prince Louis de (1530-69), 521 

Confederation, Swiss, 146, 147 

confession, 35, 37 

Confession of Faith and Discipline (Farel), 469, 470 

“Confession of the Lady Mary, The,” 561 

confessional box, 933 

Conflans, treaty of (1465), 91 

Confraternita della Carita, 896 

Confutation, Catholic, 443, 444 

Congo River, Africa, 194 

Congregation of Jesus Christ, Lords of the, 615, 616-618 
quoted, 616-617 

conic sections, 855 

Consensus Tigurinus (1549), 413 


Constance, Germany, 300, 443 
Council of, 10-11, 22, 37, 73, 165-167, 168, 350, 774, 927, 928, 930 
Treaty of (1446), 147 
Constance Missal, 159* 
Constantine XI Palaeologus, Holy Roman Emperor (1448-53), 182-183 
Constantinople, Turkey, 12, 159, 177, 178, 182, 680, 709 
capture by Turks, 16, 157, 171, 183, 649 
last years (1373-1453), 181-184 
mosques, 686, 715-716 
sacking (1204), 175 
St. Sophia cathedral, 183 
siege (1402), 181 
(1452), 182-183, 186 
consubstantiation, 354, 376, 412 
Contarini, Gasparo, Cardinal (1535-42), 446, 562, 866, 893, 896, 897, 898, 912, 920-921, 929 
Contemptu mundi, De (Erasmus), 271 
Contra atheos (Postel), 881 
Contr’un (La Boétie), 882 
conversation, art of, 767 
Conversos, baptized Jews, 201, 207-208, 209-210, 213, 214, 215, 217-218, 219, 639, 734 
Cop, Nicholas, 460, 480, 504 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 145, 146, 153, 621, 628 
University, 621, 627 
Copernicus, Nicolaus (1473-1543), 19, 173, 238, 239, 241, 452, 477, 849, 855-863 
quoted, 858, 861-862 
Book of Revolutions, 849 
Little Commentary, 857-858 
Revolutions of the Celestial Orbs, 860 
copyright protection, 157, 784 
Cordova, Francisco Hernandez de (1475?-1526), 865 
Cordova, Castile, 197, 208 
cathedral, 846 
Mosque, 221*, 846 
Cordus, Curicius (1486-1535), 868 
Cordus, Valerius (1515-44), 868, 873 
Corinth, 186 
cornering products, 295, 296 
Coron, Turkey, 706 
Coronado, Francisco (1510-54), 865 
Correa, Caspar (c. 1490-1565), 815 
Corte-Real, Gaspar (1450?-1510), 194 
corruption, 18, 71, 212, 590, 603 
Cortes, Hernando (1485-1547), 199-200, 817, 865 
Cortese, Gregorio (1483-1548), 897, 899 
Cosa, Juan de la (1460?-1510), 240 
Cosmographia universalis (Minster), 864 
cosmography, 676 
Cossa, Baldassare, see John XXIII 
Cossacks, 654-655 
Costa Rica, 267 


Coster, Laurens (c. 1370-0. 1443), 158 
Cottereau, Jean, 824 
Councils and the Churches, On the (Luther), 448 
Counsel of the Appointed Cardinals on Reforming the Church, 897-898 
quoted, 898 
Counter Reformation, 128, 897, 922, 932 
counterfeiters, 647 
“Count’s War,” 628 
Courland, 173 
court, French, 60, 494-496 
court of love, 72, 500 
Courtenay, Edward (152 6}-56), 591, 592, 593 
Courtenay, William, Archbishop (1342?-96), 32, 35-36 
courtesans, 7, 761 
Courtier, The (Castiglione), 500, 742, 767, 816 
Courtrai, France, 58 
Coutances, France, chapel (1371-86), 79 
Covenanters, 489 
Coventry, England, Cathedral (1373-94), 119 
Coverdale, Miles (1488?-1569), 532, 571 
Cracow, Poland, 143, 172, 629, 725 
cathedral, 174 
university, 173, 237, 788 
craft guilds, 38, 59, 144 
Cranach, Lucas, the Elder (1472-1553), 345, 415, 450, 836-838, 848 
Anna Cuspinian (Coll. Reinhart, Winterthur), 837 
Johannes Cuspinian (Coll. Reinhart, Winterthur), 837 
Judgment of Paris (Coll. Baron von Schenk), 836 
Selfportrait (Uffizi), 837 
Venus and Cupid (Brussels), 836 
Cranach, Lucas, the Younger (1515-86), Sleeping Hercules (Dresden), 837 
Cranmer, Thomas (1489-1556), 444, 532, 545, 547, 560, 565, 576, 579, 580, 581, 584, 589, 597, 894 
quoted, 598 
Book of Common Prayer, 580, 585 
Crawar, Paul, 607 
Crécy, France, 63, 70, 88, 161 
Cremona, Italy, 161 
Crépy: Peace of (1545), 453, 635, 928 
Treaty (1544), 516 
Crescas, Abraham (d. 1387), 743 
Crescas, Hasdai (1340-1410), 745-746 
Crescas, Jehuda (1420), 743 
Crete, 182 
crime, 115, 304, 604, 757 
Crimea, 187, 652, 655 
Croatia, 184 
Croft, Sir James, 592, 593 
Cromwell, Oliver (1599-1658), 568 
Cromwell, Sir Richard, 567 
Cromwell, Thomas (1485?-1540), 534, 548, 549, 561, 563-568, 572, 575, 843 


Cronacas (Lopes), 195 
crop rotation (1300), 143 
Cross, Order of the, 173 
Crotus Rubianus (1480?-1540), 325, 327, 426 
Crowmer, William (1450), III 
cruelty, 71 
Crusades, 16, 17, 24, 156, 186, 332, 340, 347, 663, 703 
Cuba, 262, 264 
cuckoldry, 60 
Cumuneros, revolt, 638-639 
Cunha, Tristao da (1460?-1540), 194 
Curia, papal, 7, 11, 12, 18, 25, 330, 332, 448, 546, 624, 899, 918, 932, 933 
Curio, Caelius Secundus (1503-69), 478, 486 
currency: Castile, 205* 
debasing, 65, 66, 252, 583, 624, 676 
fluid, 755 
Gresham’s law, 857 
international, 632 
stabilization, 664 
standardized, 92 
Curvilinear Decorated Gothic, 118 
Cuspinian, Johannes, 837 
Cuvier, Georges (1769-1832), 868 
Cymbalum mundi (Desperiers), 881 
Cyprus, 680 
Czenger, Hungary, 631 


Dahlberg, Johann von (1445-1503), 320 

Dalmata, Giovanni, 189 

Dalmatic of Charlemagne, 177 

Dalmau, Luis (d. c. 1460), Virgin of the Councilors (1446) (Barcelona, Museum of Catalan Art) 223 

Damascus, 673, 685 

Dames Galantes (Brant6me), 492 

Dance of Death, 72—73, 833 

Dance of Death, The (Holbein) 842 

dancing, H4, 305, 419, 648, 760, 770 

Daniel Alexandrovitch (d. 1303), 650 

Danish Empire, 146 

Dante (1265-1321), 224 

Danzig, 172, 173, 439, 629-630 
Marienkirche (1425), 154 

d’Arc, Jacques, 82, 84 

Darcy, Lord, 566 

Dardanelles, 177, 179, 181, 185 

Daret, Jacques (c. 1404-0. 73), 133 

Darmstadt, Germany, 156, 299 

Darwin, Charles R. (1809-82), 242, 452 

Dataria, 898, 929 

Dati, Giuliano, 895 

daughters, excluded from crown, 61 


Dauphin, 66* 

Dauphiné, France, 58, 510 

David II, King of Scotland (1329-33; 1357-70, 604 

David, Gerard (c. 1460-1523), Rest on the Flight to Egypt (Washington, New York, Madrid), 139 

David ibn abi-Zimra, 736 

debauchery, 232 

Decameron (Boccaccio), 50, 54, 499 

deceptions of senses and judgment, 234 

Defender, The (Erasmus), 435 

Defender of the Faith, 532 

Défense et illustration de la langue frangoyse (Bellay), 809 

Defensor Pads (Masilius and Jandun), quoted, 149 

Delhi, India, 673, 676 

Del Monte, Cardinal (1545), 928 

Delorme, Philibert (c. 1515-70), 520, 826, 827, 830, 848 
Architecture, Treatise on, 828 

Deluge, second (1524), 855 

democracy, 254, 611 

Demonic Deceptions, On (Wier), 852 

demonolatry, 232, 233, 234 

Demosthenes (d. 413 B.C.), 285 

Denck, Hans (1495-1527), 395, 397 

Denmark, 144, 145, 146, 153, 159, 515, 621, 627-628, 629 

dentistry, 874 

Deprés, Josquin (1450?-1521), 773, 774, 775 

Descartes, René (1596-1650), 241, 886, 939 

Deschamps, Eustache (1340?-?1407), 72, 73 
Le Miroir de mariage, quoted, 76 

Deschler, Joachim (d. 1571), 836 

Despenser, Hugh le, III (d. 1326), 27 

Desperiers, Bonaventure (c. 1490-1544), 499, 501 
Cymbalum mundi, 881 

Despoina, Lady, 679, 680 

despotism, 651 

determinism, 434, 851 

Deventer, Holland, 128, 129 

Dialectique (Ramus), 885 

Dialoghi d’Amore (Abrabanel), 742 

Diane de France (1538-1619), 519 

Diane de Poitiers (1499-1566), 517, 518-522, 827 

Dias, Bartholomeu (1450?-1500), 194, 260 

Dias, Diniz (1446), 194 

Diaz, Alfonso, 640 

Diaz, Juan, of Cuenca, 640 

Diaz del Castillo, Bernai (1492-?81), 817 

dictatorship, proletarian, 638 

dictionaries, 785 

Diderot, Denis (1713-84), 59 

Diet of Electors, Germany, 147 

Diether von Isenburg (1459), 331 


Dietrich of Freiburg (d. c. 1311), 240 
Digges, Thomas (d. 1595), 862 
Dijon, France, 80, 126, 127, 506 
Museum, 131 
Dinant, France, 135, 136 
Diniz, King of Portugal (1279-1325), 191, 237 
Diogenes (412-323 B.c.), quoted, 789 
Dionysius the Areopagite (c. 500), 153 
Dioscorides, Pedanius (1st Century A.D.), 868 
diplomatic missions, men of letters, 48 
discipline, 303, 473-474 
diseases: curing, 850 
England, 39 
dispensations, 11, 18, 214, 215 
dissection, 243, 798, 869-871, 879 
Divinatione, De (Oresme), 234 
Divine Comedy, The (Dante), 224 
Divine service, 447 
divining rod, 753* 
divorce, 112, 712, 762 
Diwan (Divan), 709 
Diyarbekir, Turkey, 698 
Djem, Prince (1459-1495), 681, 704 
Dlugosz, Jan (1415-80), 173 
Dmitri Donskoi (1363-89), 651 
Dobeln, Germany, 356 
Dolet, Etienne (1508-46), 159, 501, 771, 784-785, 798 
Dolgoruki, Yuri (fl. 1156), 650 
domiciliary visits, 474 
Dominica, 264 
Dominicans, 19, 20, 209, 236, 246, 323, 324, 329, 339, 633 
Domostroi, 648 
Domrémy, France, 81-82 
Don Cossacks, 655 
Don Quixote (Cervantes), 816 
Donation of Constantine, 16, 117, 256, 272, 327, 369 
Donne, Sir John (1468), 137-138 
Dorat, Jean (1508-88), 808, 809 
Doria, Andrea (1468P-1560), 513, 697, 706 
Dorpat, Germany, 439 
Dortmund, Germany, 144, 297 
Dostoievski, Fédor (1821-81), 841 
Douai, France, 59, 92, 96 
Douglas, William, Earl of (1425?-52), 605 
Dozsa, Gyorgy (d. 1514), 190 
drama, 46, 49, 76, 100, 156, 225, 326, 420, 474, 813, 817 
Portugal, 195, 815 
Dresden, Germany, 339* 
Castle, 835 
dress: female, 74, 75, 114, 127, 199, 202, 205, 305, 767, 768 


male, 74, 75, 114, 127, 136, 199, 202, 275, 304-305, 713, 767, 768 
Wolsey, 528 
Dreux, France, 96 
drink, 39, 113, 417, 477, 769 
Dropsius, Martin, 278 
drunkenness, 236, 304, 344, 471, 529, 648, 713, 759, 769 
dry point engraving, 309, 316 
Dublin, Ireland, university, 236 
Dubois, Jacques (1478-1555), 869, 871 
Dubois, Pierre (c. 1255-1312), 246, 251 
Duccio di Buoninsegna (1255?-?1319), 177 
Dudley, Sir Henry, 599 
duels, 513*, 514 
Dufay, Guillaume (1399-1474), 774-775 
Du Guesclin, Bertrand (1320-80), 68, 69, 201 
Duisy, Guillaume (1429), 84 
Dunkers, 402* 
Dunois, Jean (1403?-68), 81, 83, 86, 97 
Duns Scotus, John (1265?-?1308), 236, 246, 247, 249, 250, 251, 272, 332, 787 
Dunstable, John (c. 1370-1453), 114, 774 
Duprat, Antoine (1463-1535), 494 
Duran, Profiat (fl. 1410), 741 
Duran, Simon (1361-1444), 720 
Duran, Simon II, (1439-1510), 736 
Durand, William (c. 1270-1334), 7, 246 
Direr, Agnes Frey, 303, 312, 317 
Diirer, Albrecht (1471-1528), 73, 139, 290, 296, 298, 301, 306, 311-320, 350, 768 
quoted, 318 
Adoration of the Magi (Uffizi), 315 
Bernhard von Resten (Dresden), 314 
Charlemagne (Nuremberg), 314 
Diirer’s Father (1490, Uffizi), 314 
Diirer’s Father (1497, London), 314 
Elizabeth Tucher (Cassel), 314 
Feast of the Rose Garlands (Prague), 311, 313, 314 
Four Apostles (Munich), 308, 318 
Hieronymus Holzschuher (Berlin), 314 
Jakob Fugger (Munich), 296 
Madonna and Child (Vienna), 315 
Madonna and Child with Saints (New York), 314 
Oswalt Krell (Munich), 314 
Paumgartner Altar (Munich), 314 
Portrait of a Gentleman (Madrid), 314 
Selfportrait (1493, Louvre), 312 
Selfportrait (1498, Madrid), 312 
Selfportrait (1500, Munich), 312 
Venetian Lady (Vienna), 314 
Willibald Pirkheimer (Madrid), 314 
Duret, Jean (1550), 829 
Durham, England, 604 


Dvina, river, 656 
dykes, Holland, 136 
dynasties: Abd-el-Wahid, 696 
Angevin, 172 
Arpad, 184 
Aviz, 192 
Bourbon, 61 
Buurji Mamluks, 676 
Capetian, 61, 126 
Hapsburg, 142, 152, 226, 296, 300, 301, 410, 441, 455, 491, 591, 639, 710 
Hohenstaufen, 148 
II Khan, Mongol, 663, 664—666 
Lancastrian 57 
Marini, 695 
Mogul (Mongol), 676 
Nefsid, 696 
Oldenburg, 146 
Palaeologus, 175 
Plantagenet, 57 
Przemyslid, 161 
Safavid, 676, 698 
Stuart, 604 
Timurid, 676 
Tudor, 108, 536, 538, 568, 591 
Valois, 61, 491 
Yorkist, 108 


East Indies, 195 

Easterlings, House of (1564), 632 

Eastern Roman Empire, 175 

Eberlin, Johannes (1521), 383 

eccentric, 856* 

ecclesiastical authority, repudiation, 366 

ecclesiastical courts, 24, 30, 520 

ecclesiastical income, 603 

ecclesiastical imposts, 621 

ecclesiastical offices, filling, 11, 13, 15, 19, 115 

ecclesiastical property, appropriation, 393, 395, 444, 455, 456, 543-544, 590, 619, 625, 626, 628, 654 

Eck, Johann, Augustinian friar, 633 

Eck, Johann, of Trier (1521), 360 
quoted, 361 

Eck, Dr. Johann, of Ingoistadt (1486-1543), 285, 350, 354, 356, 426, 443, 446, 851, 920 
Obelisci, 346, 349 

Eckhart, Johannes, Meister, (12602-21327), 154, 156, 255, 325 
quoted, 153 

economic disparities, Europe, 297 

economics, 246 

Edinburgh, Scotland, 602, 606, 607, 615 
Royal College of Surgeons (1505), 244 
St. Giles Church, 615 


Edinburgh, Treaty of (1560), 618 
education, 5, 18, 123, 128, 130, 136, 157, 160, 199, 201, 235-238, 383, 786-790% aristocracy, 235-236 
Byzantium, 175 
compulsory, 786 
Denmark, 627 
England, 235, 529, 568 
Geneva, 468, 474 
Granada, 201—202 
Ottoman, 714 
Persia, 664 
Spain, 225 
Education of a Christian Prince (Erasmus), 286 
Edward I, King of England, (1272-1307), 27 
Edward II, King of England, (1307-27), 26-27, 119 
Edward III, King of England (1327-77), 7, 27, 28-29, 30, 32, 38, 40, 48, 61, 62, 63, 68, 69, 118, 119, 150, 
161, 162, 231, 234, 569, 604 
quoted, 64 
Edward IV, King of England (1461-70; 1471-83), 90, 91, 107-108, 112, 118 
Edward V, King of England (1483), 108 
Edward VI, King of England (1547-53), 561, 573, 576, 577, 579, 585, 586, 608 
Edward, King of Portugal (1433-38), 192 
Edward, Earl of March, see Edward IV 
Edward the Black Prince (1330-76), 29, 63, 65, 69 
Egidio de Viterbo (1470-1532), 724 
Egypt, 663, 664, 673, 676-678, 681, 710 
Einsiedeln, Switzerland, 405 
Eleanor, Duchess of Aquitaine (1122?-1204), 58 
Eleanora, wife of Francis I (d.1539), 508, 511, 512, 515 
Elector Palatine, 180 
electors, Germany, 151-152 
Elijah del Medigo, (1463-98), 724 
Elizabeth I, Queen of England (1558-1603), 108, 226, 255, 547, 548, 560, 561, 573, 576, 587, 588, 593, 
594, 599, 617, 840 
Elizabeth of Valois (1545-68), 518, 522 
Elmina, Guinea, 259 
Eltville, Germany, 159 
Ely, England, Cathedral, Lady Chapel (1321-27), 118 
Elyot, Thomas (14902-1546), 789 
Elzevirs, The (1580-1712), 159 
embargoes, 62, 109 
Emden, Germany, 599 
Emmanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy (1553-80), 522, 636 
emperors: German, 300 
papal confirmation, 330 
Empire of Great Britain, 581 
empirical psychology, 869 
empiricism, 247 
enameled glass, 677-678 
enamels, 99, 829 
Encina, Juan del (c. 1468-1534), 225 


Engelbreksson, Engelbrekt (1434), 146 
England: absolute monarchy, 207 
alliance with France, 526 
barbarian inundation, 5 
chivalric pomp, 127 
coronation oath, quoted, 26 
ecclesiastical independence, 33 
ecclesiastical wealth, 30 
foreign trade, 109 
French holdings surrendered, 88 
French possessions (1300), 58 
(1359), 68 
(1369), 69 
hospitals (1500), 245 
Jewish expulsion, 724 
king, divine right, 255 
national unification, 92 
navy, 62, 572 
papal tribute, 30, 31, 32, 33, 37, 337-338 
Parliament, first, 27 
population (1307), 37; (1515), 493; 0547), 568 
printing press, 159 
Protestantism, strengthening, 216 
religion subject to the state, 209 
revolt (1381), 37-45 
(1536), 565-566 
(1541), 575 
(1549), 581, 582 
(1554), 592 
Rome renounced, 445 
Sanitary Act (1388), 245 
schools, 787 
state officials, selection, 30 
war with France, 8, 27, 28, 29, 41, 45, 62, 63, 81, 535, 596, 599 
English, description, 111 
engraving, 298, 309 
metal, 158 
engravings, 309, 316 
Diirer’s, 316-317 
Enlightenment, 939 
Ennquez, Beatriz (1488), 260 
Enriquez, Don Pedro (1500), 221 
Enriquez, Dofia Mencia, Duchess of Albuquerque, 222 
Ensisheim, Alsace, 397 
entities, 247—248 
Ephemerides, almanac, 239, 268 
Ephesus, Council of, 924 
epicureanism, 272 
Epicurus (342?-270 B.c.), 175, 272, 328 
epicycle, 856* 


epidemics, 231, 245, 874 
Epirus, 179 
epistemology, 247 
Epistle to the Genevese (Sadoleto), 470 
Epitome (Luther), 351 
Erasmians, 435, 505, 640 
Erasmus, Desiderius (1466?-1536), 18, 19, 20, 25, 75, 123, 124, 125, 129, 139, 160, 232, 250, 211-292, 
315, 318, 324, 351, 358, 405, 410, 426, 427-431, 485, 550-551, 558 
quoted, 113, 272-275, 277-281, 284, 287, 315, 411, 428-433, 524, 629, 780 
Adagiorum, Collectanea, 273-274, 275, 805 
Axiomata Erasmi, 430 
Colloquies, 272, 275, 289, 805 
Contemptu mundi, De, 271 
Defender, The, 435 
Education of a Christian Prince, 286 
Erasmus’ Sponge on Hutten’s Aspersions, 427 
Familiarium colloquiorum formulae, 282 
lulius exclusus, 278-281 
Libero arbitrio, De, 434, 841 
New Testament revision, 273, 283-285 
Paraphrases, 285 
Peace, the Complaint of, 287 
Praise of Folly, The, 277-278 
337, 429, 805, 840 
Erastian principle, 456-457 
Erastus, Thomas (1524-83), 457* 
Erfurt, Germany, 302, 303, 325, 364, 356, 397 
university, 153, 238, 342, 786 
Eric IV, King of Denmark (1241-50), 145 
Eric XIV, King of Denmark (1560-8), 626 


Eric, King of Norway, Denmark and Sweden (1412-39), 146 
Ericsson, Leif (c. 1000), 258, 269 
Erigena, Johannes Scotus (815?-?877), 153 
Ermak Timofeevitch (d. 1584), 659 
Emest, Duke of Ltineburg (1521-46), 380, 439 
Emest, Elector of Saxony (1464-85), 152, 294. 339* 
Ernst, Archbishop (1391), 163 
erotic pictures, 760 
Erzerum, 700 
Espinay, Charles d’ 824 
Estates, Assembly of, Scotland, 601-618 
Este, Ercole d’ (1534-59), 891-892 
Estella, Navarre, 200 
Esthonia, 179 
Estissac, Geoffroy d’ (1524), 795 
Esztergom, Hungary, 188, 189 
Etampes, Duchesse d’, see Anne de Pisselieu 
etching, 309 
ethnography, 864 
Etienne, Henri II (1528-98), Apologie pour Herodote, 785 
Etienne family, 159, 785 
Eton, England, school, 119, 235 
Eucharist, 5, 35, 36, 163, 168, 171, 200, 288, 354, 367, 376, 408, 412, 464, 465, 478, 579, 631, 727, 920, 
927,931 
Eugenius IV, Pope (1431-47), 11, 12, 721, 722, 729 
Europe: anticlericalism, 24 
interchristian wars, 14 
interdependence of states, 643 
modernity, 220 
peace, destruction, 252 
pestilence, 64 
religious revolution, 25 
religious unity, 6 
resurrection of civilization, 5 
upheaval, 332-333 
Europe, Central, universities, 237 
Europe, Christian Republic of, 6 
European states, federation of, 171 
Evangelical Brotherhood, 384, 389 
evangelical preachers, 380 
Evangelicals (Lutherans), 443, 446-447, 449, 505 
Everyman (c. 1480), 46, 120 
evil eye, 234 
Evreux, 96 
excommunication, 24, 354, 356, 424 
execution, 758 
Exercitatorio de la vida espiritual (Cisneros), 909 
Exeter, Lady, 574, 575 
Exeter, Marquis of, 574 
Exeter, England, first English theater, (1348), 46 


Exeter Cathedral, 118, 119 

Exhortation, A Brief (Knox), 615 

exorcism, 851 

expectancies, 331* 

exploration, no, 192-194, 743, 863-867 

exports, frauds, 112 

Exsurge Domine, papal bull, 352, 420, 426 

Eyck, Hubert van (1366?-1426), 80, 131-133, 195 
Adoration of the Lamb, The, 131-132* 

Eyck, Jan van (13702-21440), 80, 131-133, 141, 195, 223, 774 
Adoration of the Lamb, The, 131-132 
paintings, 133 


Faber, Johann (1478-1541), 407, 430 
Faber (Favre), Peter (1506-46), 908, 909, 910, 911 
Fabri, Felix (1484), 306 
factory system, 38, 707 
faience, 688, 715, 829 
fairs, 320 
faith, act of. 212 
Faith, Age of, 935 
Faith, Confession of, 618, 619, 628, 630 
Faith, Edict of, 209 
faith healing, 231 
faiths, non-Christian, 16 
Fallopio, Gabriele (1522-62), 871, 892 
Familiarium colloquiorum formulae (Erasmus), 282 
families, size, 303, 768 
family names, 303 
farces, 76, 100, 326, 813 
Farel, William (1489-1565), 468, 469, 470, 471, 481, 484, 488, 489, 500, 502, 806 
Confession of Faith and Discipline, 469, 470 
farm foreclosures, 293 
Farnese, Alessandro, 921 
Farnese, Giulia, 416 
Farnese, Ottavio (1520-86), 920, 921, 922 
Farnese, Pierluigi, (1503-47), 455, 920, 921 
fatalism, 708 
Faust, Georg (1507), 852 
Faust legend, 852 
federalism, 147 
Federigo, Duke of Urbino, 137, 223 
Felix V, anti-pope (1439-49), 11 
feminist movement, 762 
Ferdausi (940?-?1020), Book of Kings, 687 
Ferdinand the Catholic, King of Aragon (1479-1516); of Castile (1474-1504), 15, 92, 94, 197, 199, 201, 
202, 203, 204-208, 213, 214, 215, 217, 221, 226-228, 255, 260, 263-266, 268, 525, 639 
Ferdinand I, King of Germany (1531-64) 
Holy Roman Emperor (1556-64), 226, 301, 931 


Ferdinand I, King of Hungary and Bohemia (1526-04), 440, 441, 442, 444, 445, 454, 455, 456, 631, 637, 
705, 706, 707 
Ferdinand I (Ferrante), King of Naples (1458-94), 187, 734 
Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, 410, 438, 450, 920 
Fernando I, King of Portugal (1367-83), 191 
Ferrara, Italy, 12, 188, 189, 467 
festivals, 127, 195, 305 
seasonal, 769 
feudal barons, restrictions, 90, 145 
feudalism, 109, 631, 642 
Feuerbacher, Metern (1525), 387 
Fez, Morocco, 695 
Karouine Mosque, 695 
Fichet, Guillaume (1433?-?1480), 159 
fiction, 75, 818 
Field, John (1525?-87), 862 
Field of the Cloth of Gold (1520), 516, 537, 771 
Fieravante, Ridolfo (d. 1486), 650 
Filelfo, Francesco (1398-1481), 426 
Filmer, Henry, 576 
financiers, major political power, 295 
finger prints, 679 
Finland 652 
Finno-Ugri tribe, 678 
Firuzkuh, Persia, 698 
Fish, Simon, “Supplication of the Beggars, The,” 543 
Fisher, John, Bishop of Rochester (1459-1535), 123, 277, 324, 429, 524*, 529, 540, 547, 548, 549-550, 
558, 578 
fishing industry, 752, 759 
Fitzgerald, Gerald, Earl of Kildare (d. 1513), 570 
Fitzgerald, Gerald, Earl of Kildare (1487-1534), 570 
Fitzgerald, Thomas, Earl of Kildare (1513-1537), 570 
Flagellants, 65 
Flamboyant architecture, 79, 96, 97, 118, 196 
Flaminio, Marcantonio (1498-1550), 893, 896, 926 
Flanders, 8, 38, 58, 59, 62, 63, 92, 126, 142, 510, 631, 724, 774-777 
Flanders, Count of (1336), 62 
Fleet prison, London, 43, 580* 
Fleming, Mary, 519 
Flemings, slaughter, 43 
Flodden Field, battle (1513), 605 
Flore et Blanchefleur, 75 
Florence, Italy, 8, 12, 38, 69, 127, 176, 187, 518, 540 
Baptistery, 688 
Council, 649 
Orcagna’s Tabernacle, 307 
Santa Maria Nuova hospital, 137 
Florid style, architecture, 838 
Florida, discovery, 269, 865 
Flotner, Peter (c. 1490-1546), 836 


folklore, Teutonic, 373 
Fontainebleau, chateau, 80, 516, 825, 826, 827 
Fontainebleau, School of, 825, 826, 829 
Fontenelle, Bernard Le Bovier de (1657-1757), 807 
food, 39, 113, 641, 648, 692 
adulteration, 763 
prices, 573 
Foolish War (1485), 93 
Fools, Muster of (Murner), 812 
foreign trade, 109 
forests, Germany, 143 
Forment, Damian (d. 1533), 845, 846-847 
Formigny, battle (1450), 88 
fornication, 211, 474, 760 
Fornovo, battle (1495), 94 
Fortescue, Sir John (1394?-1479), 113, 255 
fortifications, medieval, 183 
Fossilium, De natura (Agricola), 864 
Fouquet, Jean (1416?-80), 80-81, 99 
Fox, Edward (1496?-1538), 532, 536 
Foxe, John (1516-87), 598 
Book of Martyrs, 596* 
Foxe, Richard (1448?-1528), 529 
France: alliance with England, 526 
constitutional government, 66 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, 255 
education, 236-237 
extent (1300), 58, (1369), 69, (1481-83), 92 
government (1300), 60 
industrialization, 59-60 
Jewish expulsion, 724 
merchant rule, 67 
monarchy, 207, 255 
national unification, 90, 92 
papal tribute, 337 
population (1515), 493 
Protestants, 501-506 
renaissance, 792—795 
Revolution (1789), 88 
sanitary ordinances, 245 
serfs, 37 
throne, English king on, 61, 68, 70—71, 106, 525 
trade routes, 754 
universities, 237, 787—788 
war lavages (1422), 70-71 
war with England, 8, 27, 28, 29, 41, 45, 62, 63, 81, 535, 596, 599 
France, Anatole (1844-1924), 805 
Francesca, Piero della (1420?-92), 223, 313 
Franche-Comté, 58, 93, 126 
Francis I, King of France (1515-47), 87, 95, 97, 99, 286, 287, 338, 357, 363, 413, 429, 438, 444, 453, 455, 


460, 461, 491-571, 520, 526, 527, 697, 704, 718, 771, 785, 788, 793, 822, 921 

quoted, 509 

Francis II, King of France (1559-60), 518 

Francis, son of Francis I of France, 8, 511, 518 

Francis, Duke of Brittany, 91 
tomb, 98 

Francis, Duke of Brunswick-Liineburg, 439 

Francis, Duke of Guise (1519-63), 517, 520, 521, 522, 923 

Franciscans, 19, 209, 236, 246, 329, 597, 900; Observantine, 207, 571 
Spiritual, 148 

Franck, Sebastian (1499?-1543), 397, 423, 813 

Franco, Niccolo, 932 

Franconia, duchy, 387-388 

francs-tireurs, free bowmen, 88 

Frankenhausen, Germany, 391 

Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany, 151, 156, 387, 412, 424 
Rathaus, 155 

fratricide, 679, 711 

Frederick I, Barbarossa, Holy Roman Emperor (1152-90), 6, 161, 444 

Frederick IH, Holy Roman Emperor (1440-93), 152, 188, 294, 300, 322, 383, 732 

Frederick I, King of Denmark (1523-33), 623, 627, 628 

Frederick III, Duke of Austria (1306-30); 

King of Germany (1314—22), 148, 295 

Frederick III, Elector of Saxony (1486-1525), 237, 314, 339-340, 344, 347, 348, 351, 358, 362, 378, 381, 

384, 391, 421, 429, 430, 439, 627 

free cities, 297 

free love, 633 

free thought, 250, 708, 784, 785, 924 

free will, 434-435 

free workers, 39 

freedom of debate, 28 

freedom of speech, 579 

freedom of worship, 219, 455, 456, 606, 616, 628, 629, 630, 632, 664, 678, 708, 716 

freethinkers, 584 

Fregose, Federigo (1536), 897 

Freiburg, Saxony, 306 
Cathedral (1283), 154 

Freiburg-im-Breisgau, Austria, 389, 436 

French Academy, 76 

French Disease, Three Chapters on the (Paracelsus), 880 

French Renaissance architecture, 822-828 

frescoes, 176, 177, 223, 715 

Fribourg, Switzerland, 403, 467 

Friesland, East, Germany, 440 

Friesland, West, 633 

Fritz, Joss (1512), 294 

Froben, Jerome (1535), 436 

Froben, Johann (1460°?-1527), 159, 283, 285, 427, 429, 432, 503, 877 

Froissart, Jean (1333?-?1400), 28, 29, 56, 75-76, 99, 243, 244 
quoted, 41 


Chronicles, 75 
Froment, Antoine (1509-281), 468 
Froment, Nicolas (c. 1435-84), 98 
Froschauer, Christian, 159, 409 
Froude, James A. (1818-94), quoted, 581, 765—766 
Fuchs, Leonard (1501-66), 868 
Fuenllana, Miguel de (fl. 1554), 776 
Fugger, Anton (1493-1560), 442, 522 
Fugger, Georg (1453-1506), 295 
Fugger, Jakob I (d. 1469), 295 
Fugger, Jakob II (1459-1525), 295, 296, 357; quoted, 357 
Fugger, Johannes (1348-1409), 295 
Fugger, Ulrich (1441-1510), 295, 296 
Fugger family, 295, 296, 299, 338, 357, 358, 379, 397, 436, 453, 572, 632, 752 
Fulda, Germany 
Fundamentum organisandi (Paumann), 773 
funerary monuments, 119 
furniture, 113, 155, 768 
Fust, Johann (1400?-?1466), 158 


Gad, Hemming (fl. 1517), 622 
Gaetano da Thiene, Sr. (1480-1547), 895-896 
Gaillon, France, castle-chateau, 97, 98 
Galen (2nd Century A.D.), 123, 243, 244, 869, 870, 871, 873 
Galicia, 172 
Galilei, Galileo (1564-1642), 238, 241, 862 
Galle, Peter (1524), 625 
Gallegos, Fernando (1466-1507), 223 
galleries, Protestant churches, 447 
Gallican Church, 11, 502 
Gallipoli, Greece, 177, 179 
Gama, Vasco da (1409?-1524), 157, 194, 195, 269, 299, 676, 689, 707, 743 
gambling, 10, 114, 471, 759, 769 
games, 114, 477, 769-770 
Garamond, Claude (d. 1561), 784, 785 
Garcilaso de la Vega (1503-36), 816-817 
quoted, 816 
gardens, 713, 769 
botanical, 868 
Gardiner, Stephen (1483?-1555), 571, 576, 577, 580, 585, 589, 590, 592, 593, 595, 596-597 
Gargantua (Rabelais), 501, 760, 787, 797, 799-801, 808 
Garter, Order of the, 28 
Gascoigne, Thomas (1450), quoted, 23 
Gascony, 58, 61, 68, 510 
Gasmaier, Michael (1525), 389, 392 
Gasquet, Francis Aidan, Cardinal (1846-1929), 418 
Gast, Johannes, 852 
Gaston III, Phoebus, Count of Foix (1331-91), 71, 243 
Gaston de Foix (1489-1512), 497 
Gautier, Théophile (1811-72), 221, 847 


Gaveston, Piers (d. 1312), 26 
Gawhar Shad (1377-1457), 685, 686 
Gay Saber, troubadour fraternity, 224 
Gay Science, Academy of the, 76 
Gedymin, Prince of Lithuania (1345-77). 173 
Geertgen tot Sint Jans (c. 1467—c. 1495), 136 
Geiger counters, 753* 
Geiler von Kaiserberg, Johann (1445-1510), 297 
Gelderland, Netherlands, 91, 135, 515 
gem cutting, 688 
Gemistus Pletho, Georgius (13552-1450), 176 
Gemma Frisius (1508-55), 870 
Geneva, Switzerland, 404, 457-458, 467-468, 470, 471, 472-476, 487, 489, 608, 609 
Consistory, 472-473, 474, 479, 489 
Council of Sixty, 467, 470, 471, 474, 476 
Great Council of Two Hundred, 468, 469, 472, 479, 484 
Protestant Council, 483 
Reformation Monument, 489 
Small Council of Twenty-five, 468, 472, 482, 484 
Genghis Khan (1206-27), 664, 671 
Genoa, Italy, 48, 195, 258, 259, 734, 754 
Gentile, Valentino (d. 1557), 488 
geography, 240, 689, 690, 864 
geology, 241, 863-864 
Geometrical Gothic design, 79, 118 
geometry, 238, 676 
Geonim, 739 
George, Count of Hohenlohe (1525), 388 
George, Duke of Saxony (1500-39), 345, 348, 350, 378, 384, 435, 440, 445, 756 
George Brankovic, King of Serbia (1427-56), 182 
George of Podébrad, King of Bohemia (1459.—71), 171 
Georgia, 673 
Gerhart, Nicolaus (1464), 306 
Germaine de Foix, Queen of Aragon and Naples (1505-38), 227, 905 
“German Nation, The Needs of the,” 383 
Germany: capitalist era, 296 
Church, 320, 328-333, 382 
crusades, financing, 340, 347 
electors, 151-152 
emperor, English king, 106 
federation, 147 
government (1453-1517), 299-302 
Holy Roman Empire, 148 
humanists, 320-325 
Jews, 726-727 
king, 147-148 
mining, 143-144 
papal tribute, 7, 337-338 
prosperity, 293 
Protestant churches, 445-446 


public baths, 244 
publishing, 784 
Reformation, 37 
religion subject to the state, 209 
schools, 235 
trade decline, 457 
unity, 457 
Germany, northern, 299 
Germany, South, 299 
Germany, Western, convents, 20 
Gerona, Spain, Cathedral, 221 
Gerson, Jean de (1363-1429), 71, 72, 75-7 4, 129, 232 
Gersonides, see Levi ben Gerson 
Gesner, Conrad (1516-65), 868-869, 871 
Gesprdche (Hutten), 351 
Geyer, Florian (1525), 387, 388, 391 
Ghazan Khan (1295-1304), 664 
Ghent, 58, 59, 62, 63, 69, 127, 515, 631, 632, 635 
Guild Hall (1325), 130, 136 
St. Bavon Cathedral, 131 
ghettos, 727, 734, 735 
Ghibellines, 150 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo (1378-1455), 174, 688 
Ghinucci, Cardinal, 898 
Ghiyathu’d-Din (1523), 666 
Giberti, Gianmatteo (1495-1543), 780, 895, 896, 897 
Gibraltar, 218, 270 
Giese, Tiedeman, 860 
Gil (Egidio), Juan, 640 
Gil Bias (Lesage), 818 
Giles, Peter, 552 
Gilianes, Captain (1433), 193 
Gillis, Peter (1517), 139, 281 
Giocondo, Giovanni (1433-1515), 96 
Giorgione, II (c. 1478-1511), 298 
Giotto di Bondone (c. 1276-c. 1337), 177 
Giovanni da Udine (1494-1561), 829 
Giovio, Paolo (1483-1552), 205, 306 
Giron, Don Pedro, 639 
Giudecca, Venice, 734 
Giustiniani, Paolo, 899 
Glapion, Jean, 359 
Glarus, Switzerland, 146, 404, 405 
Glasgow, Scotland, 602 
university, 236 
glass, painted, 835 
Glendower, Owen (1359?-?1416), 106 
Glinski, Helena, 654 
globe, circumnavigation, 259, 865 
Gloucester, Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of (1355-97), 56, 57 


Gloucester Cathedral, 118, 119 
Goa, India, 195, 914 
Gobelins, Musée des, 99 
God, Judaic conception, 372 
Godfrey, Bishop of Wiirzburg, 731 
God’s Truth in England, A Faithful Admonition to the (Knox), 611 
Godunov, Boris (15512-1605), 661 
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John of Salisbury (d. 1180), 254 

John of Stresa (1360), 162 

John of the Cross, St. (1542-91), 904 

John Shishman (1392), 180 

John the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy (1404-19), 126 

Joinville, Jean de (1224?-1317), 99 

Joris, David (1501?-56), 484 

Joseph of Ecija, 200 

Jouenneaux, Guy (1503), 20 

Juan de Quintana, 479 

Juan de Tavera, Cardinal, 847 

Juana la Loca, Queen of Castile (1504-1506), 225, 226, 301, 637, 638, 639 

Juana of Portugal (1462-1530), 204, 205 

Jour s’endort, Le (Dufay), 775 

journeymen, 59, 755, 756 

Joyeuse Entrie, 142 

Jud, Leo (1482-1542), 409, 413, 423 

Judaism, 422, 425, 466, 722, 723, 726, 747, 850 

Judaizing, 726 

Judenspiegel (Pfefferkorn), 323 

Julian calendar, reform, 238 

Julius I, Pope (1503-13), 13, 19, 23, 76, 199, 215, 275, 276, 278, 281, 287, 290, 300, 331, 332, 337, 404, 
536, 539, 722, 922 

Julius III, Pope (1550-55), 743, 922, 925, 930-931 

Junkers, 144 

Jiirgen, Johann (1533), 753 

Jurischitz, Nicholas (1532), 705 

jurisprudence, 254, 759, 791 

justification by faith, 172, 641, 920, 926 

Justinian Code, 759 

Justus van Ghent (c. 1433-0. 1481), 137, 223 

Juvénal des Ursins (1460), 80 

“Kaiser Sigismund’s Reformation,” 145 


Kalkar, Jan Stefan van (c. 1499-1550), 870, 871 
Kalmar, Sweden, 146 
Kalonymos ben Kalonymos (1286-c, 1329). 723-724 
Kansas, discovery, 865 
Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804), 248, 251 
Kappel, Switzerland, 413 
Peace of (1529), 411 
Karo, Joseph (1488-1575), 739 
“Karstans,” pamphlet, 382 
Kashan, Persia, 688, 698 
Kaspi, Joseph (c. 1280-0. 1340), 744 
Kassa, Poland: Privilege of (1374), 173 
school of artists, 189 
Katechismus, Kleiner (Luther), 447 
Katherine of Valois, wife of Henry V of England (1401-37), 70 
Kazan, Russia, 652, 655, 660 


Keiserberg, Geiler von (1500), 305 
Kemény, Simon (d. 1442), 185 
Kempis, Thomas a (1380-1471), 129, 250 
Kent, England, uprising (1381), 41-42 
Kepler, Johannes (1571-1630), 862 
Kermis, feast, 305, 728 
Ket, Robert (1549), 581, 582, 583 
Khair ed-Din, see Barbarossa II 
Khalil Pasha, Vizier, 182 
Khoja Ilias (1361), 671, 672 
Khurasan, Persia, 676, 678, 698, 699 
Khurrem, wife of Suleiman (d. 1558), 717 
Khwandamir, quoted, 688 
Kiev, Russia, 173, 653 
Kildare, Earl of, see Gerald Fitzgerald 
Kilkenny, Statute of (1366), 569 
“King of the Romans,” 147 
kings: divine right, 448, 457, 881 
medieval function, 145 
King’s Council, 27, 29, 43 
king’s courts, 30 
Kings Quair, The (James I), 604 
Kingston, Lady, 560 
Kingston, Sir William, 542 
Kirkaldy, Sir James, 606 
Kirman, Persia, 698 
Kitazato, Shibasaburo (1852-1931), 64 
Knight, William, 539 
knights: German, 299 
Livonian, 161 
revolt, 380 
Knights of Rhodes, 674 
Knights of St. John, 180, 703, 704, 718 
Knox, John (1505?—72), 152, 489, 607-615, 616- 620, 849 
quoted, 609, 611-614 
Exhortation, A Brief, 615 
Faith, Confession of, 618-619 
God’s Truth in England, A Faithful Admonition to, 611 
Reformation of Religion in Scotland, 607 
Scotland, Appellation to the Nobility and Estates of, 613 
Women, .... Monstrous Regiment of, 612 
Knox, Margaret Bowes, 609 
Knutsen, Kark (1435-70), 146 
Koberger, Anton, 320, 768 
Koberger, Johann (1510), 159 
Kobilich, Milosh (d. 1389), 180 
Kolozsvari, Nicholas (1370), 184 
K@6nigshofen, Germany, 391 
Konya (Iconium), Asia Minor, 678 
Koran, 708 


Kosovo, 180, 181, 182, 186, 679, 680 

Kraft, Adam (1460?-1508), 308-309 

Krell, Ostwolt, 314 

Kromer, Bishop (1581), 863 

Kruja, Albania, 187 

Kublai Khan (1229-94), 664 

Kunovitza, 182 

Kurbski, Andrei (1528?-83), 656 
History of Ivan, 657 

Kurfiirstentag, Diet of Electors, 147, 148 

Kutna Hora, Treaty of (1485), 171 

Kyng, Margaret, 121 


La Boétie, Etienne de (1530-68), 882-883; 
quoted, 882 
La Bruyére, Jean de (1645-96), 807 
Labé, Louise (1526-66), 808 
labor: bargaining power, 64-65 
conscription, 39 
passage of, 15 
regulation of conditions, no, 198 
revolts, 110-111 
Labourers, Statute of, 40, 110 
Labrador, 194, 258 
Labyrinth, The (de Mena), 224 
Laccaria, Antonio (1502-39), 899 
lace, Spanish, 847 
Ladies Peace (1529), 513 
La Goletta, 697, 698 
Ladislas I, King of Bohemia (1452-7) 
Ladislas V, King of Hungary (1446-52), 185-186 
Ladislas I], King of Bohemia (1471-1516), 171 
Ladislas I], King of Hungary (1490-1516), 190 
Ladislas, King of Naples (1386-1414), 164 
Ladislas I, King of Poland (1306-33), 172 
Ladislas II, King of Poland (1386-1434), 173 
Laetus, Julius Pomponius (1428-98), 919 
La Fontaine, Jean de (1621-95), 807 
La Hire (Gascon soldier; 1429), 86 
quoted, 83 
Lais, Les (Villon), 102 
Lambert, John, 571 
Lambeth, England, 21 
Lamentations of Jeremiah (Palestrina), 782 
La Mettrie, Julien (1709-51), 939 
land: accumulation by Church, 17 
inheritance by women, 61*; rental, 40 
Landino, Francesco (c. 1325-97), 771 
Lang, Matthias, Archbishop of Salzburg (1525), 389 
Langeais, castle, 97 


Langenstein, Heinrich von (1381), 9 
Langland, William (c. 1332-0. 1398), 30 
Piers the Plowman, 46—47 
language: Burgundy, 130 
England, 45, 54 
France, 92 
Germany, 301, 369 
Greek, 5 
Hebrew, 323 
Jiidisch, 738 
Latin, 5, 6, 45, 235, 369 
Latin America, 269 
literature, 92, 99 
Spain* 815-816 
Sweden, 625 
Turks, 678 
vernacular, 886 
Languedoc, 58, 69, 71 
Languet, Hubert (1518-81), 873, 891, 892 
Lanzarote, Captain (1444), 193, 194 
Lark, Song of the (Jannequin), 776 
La Rochelle, France, 506, 520 
La Salle, Antoine de (c. 1398-0. 1462), Cent nouvelles nouvelles (c. 1460), 75, 90 
Las Casas, Bartolomé de (1474—1566), 817 
Lascaris, John (14452-1535), 790 
Laski, Jan (1499-1560), 580, 599, 630 
Lasso, Orlando di (c. 1530-94), 776-777, 779 
Last Supper, The (da Vinci), 132 
Lateran, Fifth Council, 16, 924 
Latimer, Hugh (1485?-1555), 532, 534, 565, 572, 581, 589, 596, 597-598 
Latimer, William (c. 1460-1545), 123 
Latin mysteries (1182), 46 
Latium, Papal State, 8 
Laudibus legum Angliae, De (Fortescue), 115 
Lausanne, Switzerland, 469 
Lautrec, Vicomte de (1485-1528), 494, 512 
La Valette, Jean Parisot de (1494-1568), 718 
law: Christian state, 472 
obeying, 377 
Ottoman codes, 708 
secular, 15 
law schools, 254 
Lawbook of Czar Dushan, 179 
lawlessness, 112 
Laws, The (Pletho), 176 
lay chalice, 168 
lay conduct, regulating, 473-474 
lay morality, 765 
lay priests, 36 
Laynez, Diego (1512-65), 910, 911, 913, 928, 929 


Lazar I, King of Serbia (1371-89), 180 
Leamington, England, 119 
“learned ignorance,” 255 
learning: pre-Christian, 16 
Protestant derogation, 426 
leather, Spanish, 847 
Leclerc, Jean, 503, 506 
Leclerc, Pierre, 506 
Lefévre d’Etaples, Jacques (1450?-1530), 468, 499, 502, 504, 505 
legacies, 17 
Leinberger, Simon (1470), 306 
Leipheim, Germany, 388 
Leipzig, Germany, 339*, 356 
theological debate, Eck and Carlstadt, 349-350 
Leith, Scotland, 617 
Le Jay, Claude (1534), 910, 928 
Lenten fasts, 406 
Leo II, Pope (795-816), 148, 149, 923 
Leo X, Pope (1513-21), 14, 19, 23, 25, 225, 283, 285, 287, 291, 324, 325, 327, 332, 557-556, 346-350, 
355, 358, 362, 363, 406, 425, 429, 431, 492, 507, 520, 525, 526, 621, 681, 722, 771, 858, 918 
quoted, 20, 286 
Exsurge Domine, 352, 420, 426 
Leo Africanus (1550), Deseriptio Africae, 864 
Leon, Castile, 197, 221 
Leoni, Leone (1509-90), 845 
Leonor de Cisneros, 640 
Leonora Telles de Menesco (regent of Portugal, 1383-86), 191 
leprosy, 72, 245, 874 
Lérida, Spain, 221 
Leroux, Roland (1493), 96, 830 
Lesage, Alain (1668-1747), 818 
Lesbos, Greece, 187 
Lescot, Pierre (1510?-78), 827, 848 
“Fountain of the Innocents,” 830 
Leslie, Norman (d.1554), 606 
Letters of Obscure Men to the Venerable Master Ortuinus Gratius, 324—325, 426 
Lever, Thomas (1521-77), 581, 764 
Levi ben Gerson (1288?-?1344). 741, 744 
S Battles of the Lord, 745 
Levita, Elijah (1468-1549), 724, 741 
Lewin of Augsburg, 328 
Ley den, Netherlands, 398, 400 
town hall, 846 
Libellus, De canonicis scripturis (Carlstadt), 352 
Libero arbitrio, De (Erasmus), 434 
libertine, 469* 
Libertins, Genevese, 469, 478, 479, 483 
libraries, 157, 189, 695, 785 
Liége, 58, 91, 126, 127, 130, 135, 659 
Life and Adventures of Lazarillo de Tormes, The (Mendoza), 818 


Light of the Lord (Crescas), 746 
Ligue du bien public (1464), 91 
Lille, France, 59 
Limburg, Belgium, 126 
Limoges, France, 58, 69, 99 
Limousin, France, 68 
Limousin, Léonard (1505?-77), 829 
Linacre, Thomas (1460?-1524), 123, 124, 125, 524, 873 
Lincoln, England, cathedral, 118, 119 
Lincolnshire, England, 565 
Lindau, Germany, 443 
Lindenast, Sebastian (1516), 308 
Liniers, Jean de (d. c. 1354), 238 
Link, Wenzel, 348, 378 
Linnaeus, Carolus (1707-78), 868 
Lippi, Filippino (1457?-1504), 188 
Lippomano, Lodovico, 630 
Lipstein, Germany, 392 
Lisbon, Portugal, 195, 196, 632 
university, 237 
literacy, 123, 136, 157, 235, 320, 366, 602, 603, 714, 789 
literary societies, 76, 189, 322 
literature: Church function, 18 
Germany, 369, 427 
Iceland, 146 
Islamic, 681-684 
Latin tongue, 173, 192 
licentious, 760 
Norwegian leadership, 146 
Persia, 666, Portugal, 195 
Russia, 649 
Spain, 224-226, 816 
Switzerland, 427 
vernacular, 92, 99, 160 
Lithuania, 161, 173, 647, 653, 725 
Little Book of Eternal Wisdom (Suso), 154 
liturgy, Catholic, 777-778 
livery, 38. 
Lives (Plutarch), 791, 792 
Livonia, 173, 629, 656 
Llorente, Juan Antonio (1756-1823), 215. 
Lobeira, Vasco de (1360?-1403), 192 
Locarno, Switzerland, 403 
Loches, France, royal residence, 97 
Lochner, Stephan (d. 1451), 156 
Loci communes (Melanchthon), 434 
Locke, Mrs. Anne, 609-610 
Locke, John (1632-1704), 247, 251, 939 
Lodovico II Moro, Regent of Milan (1494-1504), 94, 97, 188 
logic, 240, 247 


Logic, Divisions of (Ramus), 884 
Loire, chateaux, 74, 96, 823 
Lollards, 36, 40, 47, 115-111, 236, 532, 595, 607, 727 
Lombardy, 149, 507, 512 
London, England: aliens, banishment (1381), 45 
economy and religion, 475 
Inns of Court, 236 
Newgate prison, 43 
St. Mary of Bethlehem hospital (1247), 245 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Nelson’s shrine, 839 
Temple, destruction, 42 
Tower, 117 
Westminster Abbey, see Westminster Abbey 
Westminster Cathedral, 119 
workers’ revolt (1381), 69, (1450), 110-111 London and Muscovite Company, 656 
Lopes, Fernao (c. 1380-1460), 195, 815 
Lords, House of (Upper House), 27, 30, 109, 115 
Lorrain, Claude (1600-82), 80 
Lorraine, 93, 135, 455, 522 
lotteries, 759 
Louis I de Nevers, Count of Flanders (1304?-46), 59 
Louis II de Male, Count of Flanders (1330-83), 63 
Louis IX, King of France (1226-70), 231 
Louis X, King of France (1314-16), 61 
Louis XI, King of France (1461-83), 81, 89-93, 95, 97, 99, 108, 135, 142, 792 
Louis XII, King of France (1498-1515), 94-96, 97, 98, 99, 227, 266, 314, 491, 492, 493, 506, 525, 771, 
792 
Louis IV, King of Germany and Holy Roman Emperor (1314-47), 148-151, 152, 249, 250, 251, 252, 254 
Louis I, King of Hungary (1342-82), 172-173, 184 
Louis II, King of Hungary (1516-26), 301, 430, 440-441 
Louis I, Duke of Anjou (1339-84), 68 
Louis, Duke of Orléans (1372-1407), 80, 81, 126 
Louise of Savoy (1476-1531), 491, 496, 497, 498, 503, 508, 510, 511, 512, 513 
quoted, 502 
Louvain, Flanders, 58, 126, 127, 136, 356, 631 
Cathedral of St. Pierre (142 c-), 130, 136 
Town Hall (1448-), 130 
University (1426), 130, 428, 788 
Lowlands, see Netherlands 
Loyola, Ignatius (1491-1556), 459, 507, 905-911, 912, 913, 915, 925 
Liibeck, Germany, 144, 297, 398, 439, 445, 622, 623, 624, 627, 628 
Lucan, Marcus Annaeus (39-65), 845 
Lucas van Ley den (1494—1533), 309, 318, 831 
Lucena, Spain, 203 
Lucerne, Switzerland, 146, 410 
Lucero (inquisitor), 215 
Lucian (2nd Century A.D.), Dialogues, 275 
Ludwig, Palatinate Elector (1525), 362, 389 
Lugano, Switzerland, 403 
Luna, Alvaro de (1388?-1453), 222 


Luristan, Persia, 672 
Lusiads, The (Camoéns), 814 
quoted, 191 
Lusitanus, Amatus (1511-68), 743-744 
lute, 772 
Luther, Hans, 341 
Luther, Magdalena, 417 
Luther, Margaret, 851 
Luther, Martin (1483-1546), 13, 16, 32, 55, 75, 149, 152, 157, 160, 166, 195, 238, 250, 275, 283, 297, 299, 
318, 320, 324, 325, 327, 329, 340, 341-319, 380, 382, 401, 412, 413, 415-425, 428, 429, 431, 443, 446, 
441-453, 471, 607, 624, 726-727 
quoted, 304, 328, 346, 349, 351, 352, 353, 355, 361, 365, 367, 370, 374, 378, 386, 391, 393, 418, 421, 
422, 434, 435, 441, 450, 532, 761, 765, 778, 820, 858, 881 
Babylonian Captivity of the Church, The, 354, 359, 449 
Burgomasters, Epistle to the, 786 
Christian Liberty, A Treatise on, 356 
Common Chest, Regulation of a, 764 
Councils and the Churches, On the, 448 
Epitome, 351 
“Indulgencies and Grace, A Sermon on,” 345 
Indulgencies, Disputation for Clarification of the Power of, 340, 428 
Insurrection and Rebellion, Exhortation against, 365 
Jews and Their Lies, Concerning the, 727 
Katechismus, Kleiner, 447 
On Monastic Vows, 364 
Open Letter Concerning the Reform of the Christian Estate, 352-354 
Open Letter to the Christian Nobility, 420 
Papacy at Rome Founded by the Devil, Against the, 450 
Peace, Admonition to, 386 
Peasants, Against the Robbing and Murdering Hordes of, 389-391 
Peasants, Open Letter Concerning the Hard Book Against, 393 
“Pope and the Bishops, Against the Falsely Called Spiritual Order of the,” 377 
Resolutiones, 346, 350 
Secular Authority, 377, 421 
Servio arbitrio, De, 375, 434 
Theologia Germanica, 345 
Trade and Usury, 379 
Lutheran churches, 419 
Lutheran princes, 520, 521, 624 
Lutheran Reformation, 168 
Lutheranism, 174, 377, 380, 382, 393, 424, 439, 457, 488, 503, 504, 532, 580, 599, 607, 608, 625, 628, 630, 
631, 633, 640, 643, 703, 849, 891, 921 
Lutzeburger, Hans (1524), 835 
Luxembourg, 126 
Lwow, Poland, 172 
Lyly, John (15542-1606), 816 
Lyon, Comeille de (c. 1510-74), Maréchal Bonnivet (Toledo, U.S.A.), 830 
Lyons, France, 227, 494, 506, 784 


Maastricht, Netherlands, 633 


Mabuse, Jan, see Jan Gossaert 
Macarius, Russian metropolitan, 660 
Macedonia, 179 
Machaut, Guillaume de (c. 1300-77), 773-774 
Machiavelli, Niccolo (1469-1527), 100, 198, 206, 227, 229, 288, 300, 516, 610, 815 
quoted, 16 
The Prince (1513), 13, 89, 227, 525, 548 
Madeira, 192-193 
madness, group, 65 
Madrid, Spain, 221, 638 
Obispo Chapel, 846; 
Treaty (1526), 511, 512, 513, 514 
madrigals, 782 
Madruzzo, Cardinal (1545), 928 
Magdeburg, Germany, 147, 153, 297, 338, 438 
Magellan, Ferdinand (c. 1480-1521), 264, 269, 865-866 
magicians, 230-234 
Magnesia, Asia Minor, 680 
Magnificat, (Palestrina), 782 
Magnus II, King of Sweden (1319-65), 145 
Magnus, Johannes, 624 
Magyars, 631 
Mahmud, Sultan of Delhi (1395), 673 
Mahmud Nishapuri, 701 
Mahmud Pasha, 680 
Maiano, Giovanni da, 839 
Maidstone, England, 42 
Maillart, Jean, 68 
Maimonides (1135-1204), 744, 745 
Maine, France, 92, 492 
Maine, U.S., 865 
Mainz, Germany, 7, 12, 121, 144, 147, 156, 158, 159, 231, 297, 299, 338, 356, 412, 440, 467 
Rhenish Literary Society, 322 
Maistre Pierre Pathelin, 100-101 
Maitland, William (1528?—73), 609, 618 
Major, John (1470-1550), 881 
Majorca, 638 
Malacca, Malay Peninsula, 195 
Malaga, Granada, 201, 202, 203, 218 
Malory, Sir Thomas (1470), 121-122 
Malouel, Herman (1416), 80 
Malouel, Jehannequin (1416), 80 
Malouel, Pol (1416), 80 
Malta, 704, 718 
Mamai, Tatar Khan (1380), 651 
Mamluks, 664, 676-678 
Man, Thomas (1518), 117 
Mander, Karel (1548-1606), 832 
Mandeville, Sir John (d. 1372), Travels, 75 
manners, III, 198, 202, 304, 629, 660, 712, 776, 770 


manorial system, 39 
Manresa, Spain, 221 
Manriquez, Isabella, 893 
Mansion, Colard (1471), 121 
Mantegna, Andrea (1431-1506), 195, 313 
Mantin, Jakob (1540), 741 
Manuel II, Palaeologus, Eastern Roman Emperor (1391-1425), 177, 178, 181 
Manuel I, King of Portugal (1495-1521), 194, 196, 219 
Manuel, Donna Costanza, 191 
Manuel, Don Juan (1282-1349), 224 
manumission, 712 
Manutius, Aldus (1450-1515), 123, 159, 275 
Manz, Felix, 396 
maps, 158, 240, 743, 866 
Magrizi, al (1364-1442), 677 
Maragha, Persia, 664 
Marathon, Greece, 186 
Marcel, Etienne (d. 1358), 67, 68 
Marcellus I, Pope (1555), 781, 922, 925 
Marches, the, Papal State, 8 
Marco Polo, The Book of Ser, 259 
Margaret, Queen of Denmark, Norway and Sweden (1363-1412), 145-146, 226 
Margaret of Anjou (Queen of England; 1445-82), 107 
Margaret of Austria (1480-1530), 96, 142, 513, 632 
Margaret of Carinthia (1318-69), 151 
Margaret of Flanders (wife of Philip the Bold; 1369-1405), 131 
Margaret of Saale, 449 
Margaret of Scotland, wife of Louis XI (1425?-1445), 77, 89 
Margaret Tudor, Queen of Scotland (1503-41), 605 
Marguerite, Queen of Navarre (1492-1549), 291, 460, 478, 491, 493, 495, 491-501, 502, 503, 504, 505, 
510 
quoted, 509, 511, 517 
Heptameron, 499, 501-502 
Miroir de l’Gme pécheresse, Le, 500 
Marguerite of Berry, 522 
Marguerite of Valois (1553-1615), 518 
Mariana, Juan de (1536-1623), 614 
Marie of Orléans (1460), 102 
Marienburg, Germany, 173 
Deutschorden-schloss, 155 
Marignano, battle (1515), 403, 405, 506, 508 
Marigny, Enguerrand de (1260-1315), 232 
marine insurance, 198 
Maritsa, 181 
Marmora, Sea of, 181 
Marot, Clément (1495?-1544), 495, 499, 501, 505, 779, 788, 793-195*, 808, 891 
quoted, 793. 794 
Marranos, converted Jews, 734, 735, 740, 744 
Marragesh, Morocco, 695 
marriage, 39, 72, 112, 303, 354, 648, 761-762 


brother’s widow, 536, 545 
sacerdotal, 21, 22. 364, 376, 380, 407, 440, 455, 572, 629, 630, 631, 648, 932 
Marseille, France, 494, 508 
sanitary ordinances (1383), 245 
Marsilius of Padua (1290?-?1343), 7, 9, 16, 149, 150, 151, 165, 246, 249, 251, 252-254 
quoted, 253-254 
Marsilius von Inghen (1330?-1396), 241 
Martial (1st Century A.D.), 845 
Martin V, Pope (1417-31), 10-11, 23, 168, 722 
Martin, Jean, 826 
Martinez, Fernan (1391), 200 
Martini, Simone (12832-1344), 80 
Martinique, 266 
Martyrs, The Book of (Foxe), 596* 
Marville, Jean de (d. 1389), 130 
Marx, Karl, (1818-83), 555 
Mary I, Queen of England (1553-58), 522, 526, 536, 538, 546, 548, 559, 560, 501, 573, 576, 581, 585, 586, 
581-601, 606, 612 
quoted, 593 
Mary of Burgundy (1457-82), 142, 300, 507 
Mary of Hungary (regent 1531-52), 301, 632, 633, 636, 641 
Mary of Lorraine, Queen of Scotland (1538-60), 605, 606, 609, 612, 613, 615, 616, 617 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots (1542-87), 576, 581, 593, 594, 606, 612, 617, 618 
Mary Tudor (Queen of Louis XII; 1514-1515), 95-96, 525 
Mashhad, Persia, 685, 686 
masonry, 838 
Mass, 24, 115, 168, 354, 411, 579, 597, 619, 778, 850 
music, 780 
Mass, Commentary on the (Calvin), 630 
Mass of Pope Marcellus (Palestrina), 781 
Massys, Cornells (c. 1513-80), 832 
Massys, Jan (1509-75), Judith (Boston), 831 
Suzanna and the Elders (Brussels), 831 
Massys (Matsys), Quentin (1466?-1530), 139-140, 141, 842 
Adoration of the Child (New York), 140 
The Banker and His Wife (Louvre), 139 
The Courtesan (Coll. Comtesse de Pourtalés), 139 
Entombment (Antwerp, Louvre), 139 
Erasmus (1517, Galleria Corsini, Rome), 139, 290 
Feast of Herod (Antwerp), 139 
Jesus Christ Shown to the People (Madrid), 140 
Madonna (Louvre, Lyons, Brussels, Antwerp, Berlin), 139 
“Master M.S.,” Mary Visiting Elizabeth (Budapest Museum), 189 
Master of Flemalle, see Campin, Robert 
Master of the House Book (c. 1470), 309 
Master of the Life of the Virgin (fl. 1470), 310 
Virgin and St. Bernard (Cologne), 310 
Masudi, Abu-al-Hasan al (d. 956), 694 
mathematics, 238, 239, 240, 420, 744, 849, 855 
Matteo da Bassi (c. 1495-1552), 900 


Matthew of Arras, 162 
Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary (1458-90), 171, 181-190, 230, 239, 441, 710, 711 
Matthias of Janov (1390), 163 
Matthys, Jan, 398, 399 
Maurice, Elector of Saxony (1547-53), 445, 453, 454, 455, 930, 931 
Maurolico, Fr. (1494-1575), 744 
mausoleums, 664, 675, 700 
Maximilian I, Holy Roman Emperor (1493-1519), 93, 242, 226, 233, 294, 296, 299, 300-302, 303, 314, 
317, 320, 324, 331; 338, 347, 403, 526, 731, 774 
Maximilian II, Holy Roman Emperor (1564—76), 718 
Mayan culture, 865 
Mazarin Bible, 159* 
Mazovia, Poland, 172, 629 
Mazzoni, Guido (1450-1518), 97 
meals, 113, 474, 769 
measurements, standardized, 92 
meat-eaters, 321* 
Meaux, France, 67 
mechanics, 241 
Mechlin (Malines), Belgium, 58, 136 
medical practice, 874 
medical schools, 243 
Medici, Cosimo de (1389-1464), 122, 129 
Medici, Giuliano de (1519), 896 
Medici, Lorenzo de (1449-92), 13, 122, 188, 776, 919 
medicine, 64, 231, 243, 689, 743, 873 
Médicis, Catherine de (1519-89), 492, 514, 518, 519, 522, 612, 851 
Mediterranean, 867 
Meissen, Germany, 147, 356 
Meister, title, 156 
Meistersinger, 298, 771, 778, 813 
Meistersinger schools, 156 
Melanchthon, Philip (1497-1560), 324, 349, 350, 352, 364, 401, 412, 419, 423, 424, 426, 438, 440, 441, 
443, 446, 447, 449, 451-458, 461, 478, 484, 504, 505, 786-787, 849, 851. 859, 920, 930 
Loci communes, 434 
Schulplan (1527), 787 
Melozzo da Forli (1438-295), 223 
Melrose Abbey, 604 
Memling, Hans (1430?-95), 137-139 
Adoration of the Child (Cologne), 138 
Adol ration of the Magi (Madrid; Hospital of St. John, Bruges), 138 
Bathsheba at the Bath (Stuttgart), 138 
Crucifixion (Marienkirche, Lubeck; Louvre, Vicenza), 138 
Last Judgment (Marienkirche. Danzig). 138 
Life of Christ and Mary (Munich), 138 
Passion of Christ (Turin), 138 
Memmingen, Germany, 384, 392, 443 
memoirs, French literature, 99 
Mena, Juan de (1411-56), 224 
Ménagier (1393), quoted, 72 


Mendes, Diogo, 735-736 
Mendesia, Gracia (c. 1510-68), 737 
Mendez, Diego (1503), 267-268 
Mendoza, Diego de (1503?-75), 817-818 
Mendoza, Pedro Gonzalez de (1428-95), 204, 207 
Menno Simons (1492-1559), 401 
Mennonites, 401, 402* 
mercantile oligarchy, 40, 60, 144, 472 
Mercator, Gerhardus (1512-94), 269, 866 
Mercator’s Projection, 866 
merchant adventurers, 109, 632 
merchant capitalists, 297 
Merchant of Venice, The (Shakespeare), 722 
merits, accumulation, 22, 340 
Merle, William (d. 1347?), 239 
Mermaid Tavern, London, 767 
Merseburg, Germany, 356 
Merv, Russia, 663 
Mesopotamia, 222, 681, 699 
metabolism, 877 
metal industries, 38, 59, 144, 155-156 
Metallica, De re (Agricola), 753 
metallurgy, 753 
metalworkers, 298, 307, 309, 688, 828, 847-848 
metaphysics, 240, 248, 250 
meteorology, 239, 240, 850 
Méthode de traicter les plates (Paré), 875 
Metochites, Theodorus (d. 1332), 175-176 
metropolitans, 649 
Metz, Germany, 297, 299, 305, 455, 521 
Metzler, George (1525), 387, 388 
Meung, France, 84 
Meung, Jean de (13th Century A.D.), 808 
Meurs, Jean de (1344), 238 
Mexico, 200, 817, 864 
Meyer, Martin (1457), 330 
quoted, 331 
Michael, Prince of Tver (1319), 651 
Michelangelo (1475-1564), 13, 132, 134, 222, 281, 290, 830, 831, 847, 873, 899, 921 
Last Judgment, 899 
Leda, 823 
Michelet, Jules (1798-1874), quoted, 501 
Middle Ages, 230 
migrations, 659 
Milan, Luis de (c. 1500-65), 771, 776 
Milan, Italy, 94, 97, 149, 161, 444, 507, 508, 514 
Castello Sforzesco, 650 
Cathedral, 192 
San Gotardo clock, 241 
Milié of Kromérize (d. 1374), 163, 725 


Mill, John Stuart (1806-73), 251 
millennarianism, 170 
Milne, Walter, 615 
Miltitz, Carl von (1490?-1529), 348, 355 
Milton, John (1608-74), 277 
Paradise Lost, 894 
mineralogy, 864 
miniatures, 80, 98, 119, 131 155, 177, 309, 686, 687, 715 
mining, 90, 143, 294, 295, 296, 626, 752—753, 817. 
minnesingers, 156 
minstrel troupes, 46 
Mir Ali Shir Nawa’i (1440-1501), 682 
miracle dramas, 46, 76 
miracles, bogus, 24, 34 
Miraflores, Cathusian monastery, 222 
Mirak, Aqa, 701 
Miroir de l’Gme pécheresse, Le (Marguerite of Navarre), 500 
Miroir de mariage, Le (Deschamps), 76 
Miroir de Phoebus (Foix), 243 
Mishna Torah (Maimonides), 739 
Misrule, Lord of, 114 
Mithridates (Gesner), 868 
Mittenwald, Germany, 306 
Modena, Tommaso da, 162 
Modena, Italy, 161 
Accademia, 892 
Mohacs, Hungary, 441, 510, 704 
Mohammed (570-632), 480 
Mohammed I, Sultan (1413-21), 181, 680 
Mohammed II, Sultan (1451-81), 182, 183, 186, 187, 680, 682, 686, 708 
Book of Laws, 711 
Mohammedanism, 673, 681 
Mohr, George, 366 
Molcho, Solomon (c. 1501-32), 740-741 
Moldavia, 179, 707 
Moliére (Jean Baptiste Poquelin) (1622-73), 101, 807 
Moluccas, 195 
Monarchia, or Governance of England (Fortescue), 115 
monarchical government, centralization, 157 
monarchy, 254, 255, 605, 653 
monasteries: laxity, 19-20 
manufacturing and trading, 330 
Mount Athos, 177 
reclamation work, 17 
reform, 12, 25, 899-905 
restoration, 595 
suppression, 439, 534-535, 562, 563, 569, 630 
Monastery of the Trinity, 648 
Monastic Vows, On (Luther), 364 
Mondeville, Henri de (d. c. 1326), 244 


Money, On the Origin, Nature, Law, and Alterations of (Oresme), 252 
money economy, 294 
moneylending, 728 
Mongols, 161, 647, 663, 664, 671 
monogamy, 127, 187, 711 
Monophysites, 678 
monopolists, 297, 381 
monotheism, 249, 726 
Montaigne, M. E. de (1533-92), 250, 788, 792, 806, 807, 854, 867, 882 
Essays, 274, 474 
Monte Cassino, ecclesiastical library, 5 
Montefeltro, Federigo da (1444-82), 189 
Montemayor, Jorge de (1521?-61), 816 
Montezumas, Aztec Empire, 865 
Montis Pilati, Descriptio (Gesner), 868 
Montlhéry, battle of, 91 
Montluc, Bishop of Valence (1572), 886 
Montmorency, Due Anne de (1493-1567), 492, 494, 515, 522, 824, 828 
Montmorency, Guillaume de (1530), 824, 828, 829 
Montreal, Canada, 865 
Moors: baptism, 638 
capture, quoted, 193 
Christianizing, 220 
Portugal, 219 
wars against, 197, 199 
Mor, Anthonis (1512-76), 831, 847 
Alva (Brussels), 831 
Granvelle (Vienna), 831 
Mary Tudor (Madrid), 831 
Philip IT (Madrid), 831 
Self-portrait (Uffizi), 831 
Mora, Sweden, 623 
Morales, Cristobal (r. 1500-53), 776 
Morales, Luis de (1510?-86), 847 
morality dramas, 46, 76, 100 
morals, 71, 400, 760-766 
freedom, 434 
laxity, 304 
Ottoman, 711-714 
Morat, 135 
Moravia, 398 
Moravian Brethren, 172, 395 
Moray, James Stuart, Earl of (1499?-1544), 609 
morbus gallicus, 94, 246 
More, Sir John, 550, 551 
More, Lady, quoted, 557 
More, Margaret, 557 
More, Thomas (1478-1535), 25, 109, 123, 125, 139, 232, 273, 277, 278, 288, 291, 429, 435, 523, 524, 525, 
542, 547, 548, 550-558, 578, 727, 769, 842 
quoted, 574 


Confutation, 533 
Heresies, A Dialogue Concerning, 533, 556 
Richard III, History of, 552 
Utopia, 396, 552-555, 556 
Morea (Peloponnesus), 176, 177, 187 
Moreh Nebuchim (Maimonides), 744, 745 
Morgarten, Switzerland, 146 
Moriscos, 220 
Morocco, 695 
Morone, Cardinal Giovanni (1509-80), 780, 898, 899, 926 
morris dance, 770 
Morte d’Arthur, Le (Malory), 121-122 
Mortimer, Roger de (1287-1330), 27 
Morton, John, Archbishop (14202-1500), 529, 550 
mosaics, 176, 179 
Moscow, principality, 647, 649, 650-655 
Cathedral of the Archangel, 650 
Cathedral of the Assumption, 649, 650 
Church of Basil the Blessed, 660 
Moses (c. 1200 B.c.), 288 
Moslems, 158, 175, 182, 208, 220. 229 
mosques, 677, 681, 684-686, 605, 715-716 
motion, relativity of, 861 
Motteux, Peter de (1660?-1718), 807 
Moulins, France, 80, 98 
Mountjoy, Baron (d. 1534), 272, 276, 289, 428 
quoted, 524 
Mudejares, unconverted Moors, 200, 222 
Muhammad ibn-Hasan, 698 
Muhammad Nur, Sultan (1540), 701 
Miihlberg, Germany, 454, 516 
Miihldorf, Germany, 148 
Miihlhausen, Germany, 384, 391 
Muley Hassan, Prince (1534), 696, 697 
Miilier. Hans (1524), 384 
Miilier, Johann (Regiomontanm;, 1436—76), 239, 298, 744 
Munich, Germany, 156 
Altes Rathaus (1470-88), 306 
Frauenkirche (1468-88), 306 
Haus der Kunst, 319 
municipal democracy, agitations for. no municipal protectionism, 631 
Miinster, Sebastian (1489-1552), Cosmographia universalis, 864 
Minster, Germany* 398-400, 445, 461 
Rathaus, 155 
Miinzer, Thomas (1489?-1525), 366, 383-384, 391, 421 


Murad I, Sultan (1359-89), 178, 179, 180, 679, 709 
Murad II, Sultan (1421-51), 181, 182, 185-186, 680 
murals, 80, 119, 156, 177, 223, 686 

Murillo, Bartolomé (1617-82), 221, 223 

Murner, Thomas (1475-1537), 326, 410, 425, 812 
Musculus, Andreas (1560), 765, 766 

music, 6, 114, 156, 366, 447, 648, 649, 770, 77’-783 
musical instruments, 772 

Mustafa, son of Suleiman I, (d. 1553), 717 
Mutianus Rufus, Conradus (1471?-1526), 322-323, 324, 426, 852 
Myconius, Friedrich (1491-1546), quoted, 339 
Myconius, Oswald (1488-1552), 413 

mystery drama, 46, 76, 100, 326 

mysticism, 152-154, 740 

mystics, 328, 639 

myths, 820 


Nafels, Switzerland, 147 

Nagyvarad, Hungary, 189 

names, children’s, 474 

Namur, Belgium, 126, 136 

Nancy, France, 76, 136, 521 

Nantes, France, 98 

Naples, Kingdom of, 8, 80, 93, 94, 187, 188, 224, 227, 266, 721, 734 
Napoleon I (1769-1821), 251, 792 

Narrenschiff (Brant), 316, 326, 812 

Narva, Russia, 656 

Nasir ad-Din Faraj, Sultan, 690 

Nassau, 147 

national assembly, 27 

nationalism, 287, 288, 305, 330, 354, 457, 578, 615, 621, 643, 653, 729 
natural law, 3, 15, 248, 255, 373 

Naumburg, Germany, 445 

nautical information (1420), 192 

Navagero, Andrea (1483-1529), 816 

Navarre, 93, 197, 205, 507 

Navarro, battle, 405 

navigation, 230, 239, 240, 689 

Negro chieftains, Africa, slave trade, 193-194 

Negro sorcery, 233 

Negroponte (Euboea), 187 

Neihardt, Matthias Gothardt, see Matthias Griinewald 
Nejati, Isa (d. 1508), 682 

Neoplatonism, 850 

nepotism, 12, 920, 923, 933 

Neri, St. Philip (1515-95), 896 

Nestorians, 678 

Netherlands, 128, 142, 216, 300, 318, 526, 596, 631-637 
Anabaptists, 398 

annexation, 126 


constitutional sovereign, 142 
dykes, 136 
extent (1300), 58 
Holy Roman Empire, 148 
liberation from Spain, 635 
printing, 158, 159 
religious history, 127 
schools, 235 
sea, conquering, 143 
Neuchatel, Switzerland, 470 
neuroses, contagious, 65 
Neuss, Germany, 135 
Neustadt, Germany, 389 
Nevers, Count of, 180, 181, 679 
Nevers, France, 58 
Neville, Sir Edward, 574 
New England, witchcraft, 216 
New Jerusalem, 633 
New Testament, 320, 503, 607, 628 
circulation in print, 382, 407, 533 
Luther’s translation, 369, 409, 439, 633 
revision (Erasmus), 273, 283-285, 369 
New World, 225, 228, 268, 269 
New York harbor, 865 
Newcastle, England, coal, 752 
Newfoundland, discovery, no, 865 
newspaper, first (1548), 784 
Newton, Isaac (1642-1727), 241, 251, 862 
Nicaea (Iznik), Asia Minor, 678 
Council of, 10 
Nicaragua, 267 
Nice, France, 515, 698 
Nicene Creed, 412, 929 
Nicholas V, Antipope (1328), 149, 150 
Nicholas V, Pope (1447-55), 12, 13, 14, 153, 158, 171, 425, 721, 722, 729, 731 
Nicholas of Cusa (1401-64), 13, 16, 25, 129, 246, 251, 255-257, 728, 731, 856 
quoted, 256, 257 
Nicholas 0’ cusa (c. 1270-1340), Fostillae perpetuae, 75 
Nicolas de démanges (1360?-1434), 72 
Nicomedia (Izmid), Asia Minor, 678 
Nicopolis, 674, 679 
Battle (1396), 180-181, 185 
Nicot, Jean (1530?-1600), 752 
Nijni Novgorod, principality, 647, 651 
Nikolaus von der Fliie (1417-1487), 403 
Nimes, France, 506 
Nifia, Columbus’s ship, 261, 263 
Nisard, Desire (1806-88), 841 
Nish, 180 
Nishapur, Persia, 663 


Nizami, Abu Muhammad (1141-1202), 682 
nobles, function, 494 
nomads, 692 
nominalism, 248, 250, 255, 272, 342 
Nonesuch Palace (1538), 839-840 
Norby, S6éren, 624 
Norfolk, Duke of (1473-1554), 542, 560, 566 
Norfolk, England, 116 
Norman conquest (1066), 45, 61-62 
Norman nobility, 570 
Normandy, 58, 61, 63, 71, 88, 91, 161, 510 
Normandy, Duchesse of, 67 
Norris, Sir Henry, 559, 560 
North Carolina, 865 
North Sea, 62, 109, 144, 299 
Northern War (1410), 173 
Northumberland, Duke of, see John Dudley, Earl of Warwick Norway, 144, 145, 146, 628 
Norwich, England, 582 
Cathedral, 119 
Nostradamus (1503-66), 851 
Not-browne Mayd, The, 811 
Novara, Domenico de (1498), 856 
novel, picaresque, 818 
Novgorod, Russia, 647, 649, 652, 658-659 
Novgorod, Third Chronicle of, 658 
Novgorod-Severski, principality, 653 
Novi, Alevisio (1493), 65 
Noyon, France, 96 
nudism, 72, 170 
Numa Pompilius (715-673 B.c.), 288 
numerals, mathematics, 238 
Nun of Kent, see Elizabeth Barton 
Nufies, Pedro (1492-1577), Treatise on the Sphere, 743 
Nuremberg, Germany, 144, 147, 149, 156, 159, 239, 240, 241, 242, 269, 297, 298-299, 304, 319, 356, 439, 
441, 454, 457 

Churches, 154-155 

Diet, 17, 24, 381-382 

Lorenzkirche, 307, 308, 309, 439 

Peace of (1532), 444 

Rathaus, 155 

Sebaldusgrab, 307 

Sebalduskirche, 306, 307, 308, 439 
Nymegen, Germany, Rathaus, 835 
Obelisci (Eck), 346, 349 


obscenity, 72, 932 

observatory, 239, 743 

Occult Philosophy (Agrippa), 853 

occultism, 230, 233, 234, 850. 

Ochino, Bernardino (1487-1564), 580, 893-894 


quoted, 476 
Ockham, William of (c. 1300-49), 7, 9, 16, 150, 165, 236, 246-251, 252, 255, 272, 332, 342 
Ockhamists, 250 
“Ockham’s razor,” 247, 249 
Oderic of Pordenone (1286-1331), 240, 664 
Odes (Ronsard), 809 
Oecolampadius, Johannes (1482-1531), 324, 410-411, 412, 479, 480, 505 
offices, sale of, 11, 95, 714 
Ogilvy, Marion, 603, 606 
Ojeda Alonzo de (1405?-1515), 269 
Okeghem, Johannes (c. 1430-95), 774, 775 
Oklahoma, discovery, 865 
Olaf II, King of Norway (1380-87), 145 
Old Testament, 320, 323, 741 
German translation, 369 
Oldcastle, Sir John (13772-1417), 116-117 
Oldenburg, Christopher, Count of, 628 
Olesnicki, Archbishop (1447), 725 
Olevianus, Kaspar (1536-87), 488 
Olgierd, Grand Duke of Lithuania (1345-77), 173 
On Civil Dominion (Wyclif), 31, 32 
Open Letter Concerning the Reform of the Christian Estate (Luther), 352-354 
Oporinus, Johannes (1507-68), 871, 878, 879 
Oran, 696 
Orange, revolt, 93 
Oratory, Fathers of the, 896 
oratory, forensic, 274 
Oratory of the Divine Love, 895 
Ord6ofiez, Garcia (c. 1500), 224 
Ordonnances ecclésiastiques, 472 
Oresme, Nicole (c. 1323-82), 234, 238, 246, 251-252, 856 
organs, 772 
Orkhan, Sultan (1326-59), 178, 678-679 
Orkhan (nephew of Mohammed II), 182 
Orlamiinde, Germany, 367 
Orléans, 81, 83, 86, 93, 96, 102, 506 
Orléans, Duchesse of, 67 
Orléans-Longueville, cathedral, 97 
Orley, Bernaert van (14922-1542), 318, 831 
Orta, Garcia d’ (c. 1500-0. 1570), 743 
Ortiz, Francisco, 639 
Ortiz, Pablo (1490), 222 
Ortoghrul (d. 1288?), 678 
Ory, Matthias, 482 
Osiander, Andreas (1498-1552), 859, 862 
quoted, 859-60 
Osier, Sir William (1849-1919), 869 
Osman (Othman; 1288-1326), 678 
Ostia, Italy, 697 
Osuna, Francisco de, 901 


Othman, see Osman 
Otranto, Italy, 187 
Otto, Duke of Brunswick-Liineburg, 439 
Ottoman Empire, 438, 677, 698, 716 
Ottoman Turks, 663 
Ottomans, 678-680, 699 
Ovando, Nicolas de (1460?-1518), 266, 268 
Oviedo, Castile, 197 
Oviedo, Gonzalo de (1478-1557), 817 
Oxford University, 33, 36, 118, 119, 123, 124, 125, 236, 524, 550, 787 
Magdalen College, 525 
Ockhamists. school of, 250 


Pacello, Domenico (1495), 97 
Pacher, Michael (1435-98), 310 
Altarpiece, St. Wolfgang’s Parish Church, Salzkammergut, 310 
Pacific Ocean, 267, 269, 866 
Padilla, Juan de, 222, 638, 639 
Padilla, Maria dev 197 
Padua, Italy, 785 
University, 243 
pagan culture, classic, 57 
pageants, 202, 769 
Pagnini, Santes, 480 
painting: Burgundy. 131 
England, 119 
Flanders, 831 
France, 80, 98 
Germany, 298, 309, 835-838 
Hungary, 189 
icons, 649 
Italy, 820 
Lowlands, 831 
Netherlands influence, 98 
panel, 119 
Portugal, 195 
Spain, 223, 847 
textile, 177 
Palaeologus, Zoé (fl, 1472), 650 
palaces, Spain, 221 
Palatinate, 147, 454, 478 
Pale, the, Ireland, 569* 570 
Palestine, 663, 721 
Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi da (1526?-94), 776, 779-783 
Improperia, 781 
Missa Papae Marcelli, 781 
Palestrina, Lucrezia di Goris, 780 
pallium, 7 
Palmer, Sir Thomas, 585 
Palos, Spain, 263 


Pamplona, Navarre, 221, 906 
Panama Canal, 267 
Pannonius, Janos (1434-72), 189 
Panselinos, Manuel (1535), 177, 715 
Pantagruel (Rabelais), 797, 798, 801-804, 80? 
Pantagruelism, 806-807 
pantheism, 153-154, 478, 483 
papacy, Germany’s grievances against, 332 
Papacy at Rome Founded by the Devil, Against the (Luther), 450 
Papal Schism (1378-1417), 8-10, 33. 34, 41, 73, 332 
papal sovereignty, 590 
Papal States, 8, 13, 92, 918, 921, 923 
paper manufacture, 157 
paper money, 158 
Paracelsus (1493?-1541), 850, 875-881, 886 
quoted, 878 
Arch-Wisdom, The, 876 
French Disease, Three Chapters on the, 880 
Great Surgery, The, 880 
Paraguay, 194, 865 
Paraphrases (Erasmus), 285 
pardoners, 23 
Paré, Ambroise (1510-90), 872, 874-875, 886 
quoted, 874 
Paris, France: Bastille (1369), 80 
British control, 70, 87 
civil war, 885, 886 
Cluny, Musée de, 99 
Cours des Miracles, 72 
description, 60 
French attack on (1429), 84 
Hotel Carnavalet, 827 
Hotel de Ville (1532), 823 
Innocents, Church of the, 72 
Louvre, 60, 67, 68, 70, 496, 504, 823, 826, 827 
Navarre, College of, 73, 102, 104 
Notre Dame Cathedral, 79, 192, 221, 505 
peasant uprising (1300), 60 
printing press, 159 
revolution (1358), 67-68 
St. Etienne du Mont (1492-1628), 96, 822, 829 
St. Eutache (1532-1654), 822 
St.-Germain |’ Auxerrois, 827 
siege (1465), 91 
Sorbonne, 500, 503, 504, 785, 788, 798, 924 
Tour St. Jacques (1508-22), 96 
Tuileries, 828 
underworld, 101 
war ravages (1422), 71 
parish priests, 21, 329, 529, 619 


parlements, 66, 92, 105, 237, 494, 503, 505, 508, 521, 759, 785, 798, 882, 924 
Parler, Heinrich (1361), 155 
Parliament, English: first, 27-28 
“Good Parliament” (1376), 29 
labor representation, no; Lower House, 27 
Merciless Parliament, 56 
Reformation, 543-55 
Scotland, 602-603, 619 
Upper House, 27, 30 
Parma, Italy, 161, 507, 920, 922 
Parr, Catherine (1512-48), 576 
Pascal, Blaise (1623-62), 744, 807 
Pasquier, Etienne (1529-1615), 807 
quoted, 77 
Passau, Germany, 153, 455 
treaty (1552), 931 
Passion Plays, 76, 326 
Paston, Agnes (1450), 235 
Paston, John (1421-66), 122 
Paston, Sir John II (1442-79), 122 
Paston, Margaret (1460), 112, 122, 235 
Paston Letters, 122 
Pastor, Ludwig von (1854-1928), quoted, 17*, 18, 24, 332 
Pastoureaux, 60, 729 
Patagonia, 865 
Patay, France, 84 
paternalism, 297 
Patinier, Joachim (1485?-1524), 831 
St. 
Jerome (New York), 831 
Patras, Turkey, 706 
Patriotes, Genevese, 467, 469, 478, 479, 483 
patriotic massacres, 216 
patriotism, 641 
Paul, Saint (d. 67), 32, 272, 377, 469 
quoted, 373, 463 
Paul II;, Pope (1464—71), 13, 171, 204 
Paul III, Pope (1534-49), 438, 445, 446, 453, 454, 455, 505, 514, 515, 550, 558, 575, 697, 733, 735, 798, 
818, 851, 860, 892, 897, 911, 919-922, 925, 927-930 
Paul IV, Pope (1555-9), 201, 521, 522, 598, 706, 735, 737, 744, 781, 895, 896, 897, 898, 899, 913, 922- 
923, 924, 925-926, 931 
Paumann, Conrad (d. 1473), 773 
pauperism, 763-764 
Pavia, Italy, 508, 509, 513, 535 
University, 259 
Peace, Admonition to, (Luther), 386 
Peace, The Complaint of (Erasmus), 287 
Peace, The Defender of (Marsilius of Padua), 252, 253 
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Schoner, Dr. Johannes, 837 
Schongauer, Martin (14452-1491), 309, 310, 312 
Christ Carrying the Cross (New York), 309 
schools, 130, 157, 287, 320, 524, 786-790 
curriculum, 235 
Jesuit, 128, 915 
painting, 156 
Schools of Letters, On Rightly Opening (Sturm), 787 
Schopenhauer, Arthur (1788-1860), 248 
Schulplan (Melanchthon), 787 
Schwarz silver mines, 295 
Schwarzert, Philipp, see Melanchthon Schwyz, Switzerland, 146, 410, 411 
science, 4, 246, 248, 742, 848, 886 
Sciences, On the Uncertainty and Vanity of the (Agrippa), 854 
scientists, 238-243, 689 
Scone, Stone of, 604 
Scorel, Jan Van (1495-1562), Magdalen (Amsterdam), 831 
Scotland: French alliance, 62, 515, 604, 606, 617, 618 
French intrusion, 615 


Perpetual Peace (1423), 604 
population (1500), 602 
self-government, 602 
universities, 236 
wars with England, 27, 62, 577, 581, 604, 606 
Scotland, Appellation to the Nobility and Estates of (Knox), 613 
Scott, Walter (1771-1832), 49 
Scottish Covenant, First (1557), 615 
scrofula, curing, 231 
sculpture: England, 119 
France, 830-831 
Germany, 155, 306, 308, 836 
Gothic, 98, 820 
Hungarian, 189 
Spain, 221-222, 846-847 
Scutari, 187 
sea travel, 114-115 
Sebastiano del Piombo (1485?-1547), 899 
Secular Authority (Luther), 377 
secularism, 79 
secularization, 377 
sedition, 421, 679 
seduction, 10 
Segovia, Spain, 208 
Cathedral, 221, 846 
segregation, 727, 737 
Selby, England, Cathedral (c. 1340), 118 
Seleucus of Babylonia (2nd Century B.C.), 856 
Selim I, Sultan (1512-20), 677, 681, 696, 699, 736 
Selim II, Sultan (1566-74), 702, 717 
Seljuq clan, 678 
semantics, 247 
Semendria, Hungary, 185 
seminaries, establishment, 932 
Sempach, Switzerland, 147 
Seneca, Marcus Annaeus (54 B.C.?-A.D. 39), 272, 285, 289, 465, 845 
quoted, 259 
Senegal, Africa, 192 
Senegal River, 192, 194 
Senfl, Ludwig (c. 1492-c. 1555), 779 
Senior, Abraham (c. 1410—1?. 94), 207, 217, 261 
Senlis, France, cathedral, 96 
sensations, 247, 251 
seraglio, 712 
Serbia, 178-179, 180, 182, 184, 186, 187 
serfdom, 40, 45, 67, 90, 109, 144, 171, 175, 572, 621, 627, 659 
serfs, education, 235 
Seripando, Girolamo (1493-1563), 899, 925, 929 
Serlio, Sebastiano (1475-1554), 823, 826; 
Architettura, Opere di, 826 


sermons, 370, 406, 408, 608 
Servetus, Michael (1511-53), 413, 424, 460, 478, 479-484, 599, 614, 630, 796, 871, 872 
quoted, 481, 767 
Christianity, The Restitution of, 481 
Trinitatis erroribus, De, 479-480, 481 
monument, 484* 
Servo arbitrio, De (Luther), 375, 434, 435 
Séve, Maurice (1510-64), 808 
Sévigné, Marquise de (1626-96), 807 
Sevenoaks, England, III 
Seville, Castile, 197, 213, 216, 218 
Alcazar, 221 
Casa de Pilatus, 221 
Cathedral, 221, 222 
Town Hall, 846 
sewers, 873-874 
sexual perversions, 639, 760—761 
sexual relations, 39, 72, 232, 762 
Seymour, Jane, wife of Henry VIII (d. 1537), 559-560, 575 
Sforza, Bona (1493-1550), 629 
Sforza, Maximilian, Duke of Milan (1512-15), 506, 507 
Shah-Ali (1557), 656 
Shah Muzaffar, 682 
Shah Rukh (1405-47), 676, 685, 687 
Shakespeare, William (1564-1616), 54, 57, 58, 111*, 224, 552, 792, 796, 811, 815, 873 
Shaxton, Bishop, 572 
Shayki Na’i, 682 
sheep, grazing, 109, 572 
Sheppey, England, III 
Shi’a sect, 685, 686, 698-699 
shipbuilding, 109, 753 
shipping, 753 
shipwrecks, 627 
Shiraz, Persia, 667, 672, 700 
Shoe, Bond of the, 293, 294 
Shore, Jane (1445?-?1527), 112 
Should Heretics be Persecuted” ?, 486 
Shrewsbury, England, 106 
shrines, curative, 231 
Shuiski, Andrei, 654 
Shyp of Folys, The (Barclay), 812* 
Siam, 195 
Siberia, 240, 651, 659 
Sicily, 197, 205, 216, 224, 663 
Sickingen, Franz von (1481-1523), 299, 350, 352, 380 
Sidney, Philip (1554-86), 815, 816 
Siger de Brabant (1235?-2?1281), 246 
Sigismund, Archduke of Austria (1488), 295 
Sigismund, King of Hungary (1387-1437) 
Holy Roman Emperor (1411-37), 22, 152, 162, 165, 166, 168, 170-171, 180, 185, 360 


Sigismund I, King of Poland (1506-48), 174, 291, 629, 630, 725, 857 
Sigismund II, King of Poland (1548-72), 629, 630, 725, 77} 
Sigiienza, Spain, 221, 638 
Silesia, 144, 145, 172, 188, 440 
silk weaving, 177 
Siloé, Diego de (d. 1563), 846 
Siloé, Gil de (fl. 1475?-?1505), 222 
silver plate, 294 
silversmiths, 298, 848 
Simeon (Ivanovitch) the Proud (1341-53), 651 
Simonetta, Cardinal, 898 
simony, 12, 19, 34, 164, 168, 899 
Sinan, architect (1489?-1587) 
sinecures, 19 
Sistine Madonna, 132 
Sithium, Miguel (1492), 223 
Si vas, Asia Minor, 673 
Six Articles, Act of the (1539), 572, 575 
Sixtus IV, Pope (1471-84), 13, 15, 23, 204, 207, 209, 213, 214, 215, 239, 721 
skeptics, 881-883 
Skoplje, Serbia, 179 
slave trade, African, 193-194 
Slave Will, On the (Luther), 434, 435 
slavery, 449, 514, 516, 817, 867 
Spanish Jews, 219 
Slavs, 161, 175, 178 
Sluis, Flanders, 62 
Sluter, Claus (d. 1406), 130, 774 
Well of Moses, 131 
Smeton, Mark, 559, 560 
Smolensk, Russia, 173, 653 
Smyrna. Turkey, 674 
Smyth, Hugh, 121 
social hygiene, 244 
social morality, 763-764 
siocial orders, 18, 65, 472 
social revolution, Britain (1381), 116 
social unit, Anabaptists, 398 
socialism, 365 
state, 475 
Society of Jesus (1540), 912 
Socinus, Faustus (1539-1604), 630 
Socinus, Laelius (1525-62), 478, 630 
sociology, 694 
Sociology, Principles of (Spencer), 694 
Socrates (470?-399 B.C.), 289, 854, 883 
Sodalitas Litteraria Danubia, 189 
sodomy, 72, 206 
Sofia, Bulgaria, 180 
Solario, Pietro (1485), 650 


Solesmes, France, priory church, 98 
Solothurn, Switzerland, 403 
Solway Moss, battle (1542), 605 
Somerset, Edward Seymour, Duke of (1506?-52, 579-583, 585, 588 
Sophia, Queen of Bohemia, 163, 168 
Sorano, Bishop, 892 
Soranus (early 2nd century), 243 
sorcery, 232, 233, 647 
Sorel, Agnés (?409?-50), 81, 87, 88, 519 
soties, follies, 100 
Soto, Hernando de (1499-1542), 865 
Sourdeau, Jacques (c. 1470—c. 1530), 824 
South America, 265, 268, 269 
Spagna, Lo (Giovanni di Pietro; fl. 1500-1530), 223 
Spain: absolute monarchy, 207 
Americas, 195 
civil war, 204 
Comuneros, revolt (1520-22), 637-639 
economic competition, 200 
Inquisition, 208-216 
involvement in foreign wars, 228, 510-515 
Jews, exodus, 216-219, 228 
line of demarcation, 264 
mines, control of, 358 
Moslems, exodus, 220 
music, 776 
national unification, 92 
navigators, 194 
papal tribute, 337-338 
population (1450), 198, (1515), 493 
printing press, 159 
Protestantism, 216, 639-643 
religious unity, 208, 209, 219, 220, 228 
royal absolutism, 255 
trade barriers, 198 
universities, 237, 788 
Spalatin, Georg (1484-1545), 347, 349, 352, 359, 364 
Sparta, 177 
speech from the throne, 27 
Spencer, Herbert (1820-1903), 251 
Sociology, Principles of, 694 
Spengler, Lazarus (1526), 350, 356, 439 
Spenser, Edmund (1552?-99), 815 
Speyer, Germany, 144, 297 
Diet (1526), 442, (1529), 397 
Recess, 442, 444 
Speyer trial (1520), 325 
Sphere, Treatise on the (Nufies), 743 
Spice Islands, 195 
spice trade, 632 


spies, 764 

spinet, 773 

Spinoza, Baruch (1632-77), 375, 462, 742, 745, 939 

spiritual exercises, 907, 909 

Spiritual Madrigals (Palestrina), 782 

Spirituals, Anabaptist sect, 396 

Sprenger, Jacob (1474), 233, 328 

Spurs, Battle of the (1513), 95, 525 

Squarcione, Francesco (1394-1474), 312 

Stabat Mater (Palestrina), 782 

Stafford, Thomas (d.1557), 599 

Stafileo, Bishop, 895 

stained glass, 99, 118, 309, 829 

Stans, Diet of (1481), 403 

Stapleton, William, 566 

Star Chamber, Court of, 108 

Starkey, Thomas (c. 1495-1538), 573 
quoted, 759-760 

starvation, 70, 203 

state bank, 198 

state law, 254, 377 

state loans to private industry, 475 

state monopolies, 676 

States-General, 60, 66, 67, 68, 87, 92 

Staupitz, Johann von (d. 1524), 343, 344, 345 

stealing, 112 

steam baths, 768 

steel, 241 

Stephen, Bishop of Brandenburg, quoted, 731 

Stephen Bathory (1533-86), 656 

Stephen Dushan, King of Serbia (1335-46), 178-179 

Stephen Lazarevitch, King, f Serbia (1389-1427), 180, 679 

Stephen of Palecz (1414), 165 

Stephen Urosh II, 178-179 

Sterne, Laurence (1713-68), 807 

Stifel, Michael (1487-1567), 855 

Stockholm, Sweden, 622 

Stoicism, 465 

stone sculpture, 308 

Storch, Nicholas, 366 

Stoss, Veit (1447-1533), 173, 301, 306-307 

Strabo (63 B.C.?-?24 A.D.), 259, 482 

Stralsund, Germany, 439 
Marienkirche (1382), 154 

Strasbourg, Germany, 69, 143, 147, 156, 158, 159, 297, 305, 397, 412, 439, 443, 454, 457, 470-471, 730 
cathedral (1439), 154, 242, 306 
gymnasium, 787 

stratigraphy, 864 

Straw, Jack (1381), 45 

strikes, 38, 59, 65, 756 


Stroganov, Semén (1581), 659 
strolling players, 817 
Stuart, Robert (1371-90), 604 
Stiibner, Marcus, 366 
students, college, 788—789 
Studies, On the Transmission of (Vives), 790 
Stiihlingen, Germany, 384 
Stuhlweissenburg, Hungary, 706 
Sture, Sten, the Younger (1512-20), 621, 622 
Sturm, Johannes (1507-89), 787 
Stuttgart, Germany, palace of Duke Christopher, 835 
Styria, 294, 706 
Sublime Forte, 710 
Succession, Act of (1534), 548, 557, 561 
Sudan, 695 
Sudbury, Simon, Archbishop (d. 1381), 32, 35, 40, 42, 43, 45 
Suffolk, Henry Grey, Duke of (d. 1554), 586, 589, 592, 593 
suffrage, 254, 383 
suicide, 758, 765, 851 
mass, 731 
Suleiman the Magnificent, Sultan (1520-66), 187, 440-441, 442, 444, 453, 494, 507, 510, 515, 695’719 
737, 818, 921, 923 
Suleiman, son of Orkhan (fl. 1353-61), 179, 679 
Sultaniya, Persia, 685 
Summa theologica (Aquinas), 929 
sumptuary laws, 412, 759, 767 
Sunnites, 698, 699 
supernatural, belief in, 3, 81 
supernatural revelations, 154 
superstition, 65, 73, 230, 233, 234, 420, 648 
Suprema, Inquisition, 209 
Supremacy, Statute of (1534), 548, 549, 563 
surgeons, 243-244 
Surgeons, Royal College of, 244 
surgery, 873-875 
Surgery, The Great (Paracelsus), 880 
Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of (1517?-47), 811-812 
quoted, 812 
survival, technique of, 737-741 
Suso, Heinrich (1295-1365), 154 
Sutton Place, Surrey, 839 
Suzanne of Bourbon, 508 
Suzdal, principality, 647, 651, 652 
Swabia, Germany, 299, 439 
Swabian League (1488), 300, 388, 392, 731 
sweating sickness, 874 
Sweden, 143, 144, 145, 146, 159, 515, 621-626, 629 
Swift, Jonathan, Dean (1667-1745), 558, 807 
Switzerland: Anabaptists, 396 
cantons, 146-147, 153, 403 


Confederation (1291), 135, 146, 403, 410 
Holy Roman Empire, 148 
humanism, 432 
peasant freedom, 384 
printing press, 159 
serfdom, 144 
war with Burgundy, 91 
Sylvester, advisor to Ivan IV, 654, 656 
House-hold Book, 660 
syphilis, 94, 245-246, 265, 303, 492, 761, 873, 880 
Syria, 663, 678, 681, 703, 710 
Szabacs, Hungary, 441, 703 
Szigetvar, Hungary, 718 


Tabard Inn, London, 50 
Table, A Cloth for the (Isserles), 739 
Table in Order (Karo), 739 
table manners, 113, 304, 713 
Tabor, Bohemia, 169, 170 
Taborites, 169-170, 365, 395, 725 
Tabourot, Jean, quoted, 770 
Tabriz, Persia, 664, 665, 672, 681, 684, 687, 698, 699, 700, 706, 713 
Blue Mosque, 686 
Rashidi Foundation, 665 
Talavera, Hernando de (1492), 219-220, 260 
Talbot, John (1388?-1453), 83, 84, 88 
talismans, 850 
Talmud, 726, 739, 746, 924 
Tamasp I (1524-76), 699, 700, 702, 717 
Tamerlane (Timur: 1336?-1405), 181, 240, 663, 671-676, 680, 685, 690 
Memoirs, 671*, 672 
Tannenberg, Germany, 173 
tapestries, 99, 113, 155, 829 
Taranto, Italy, 697 
Tarascon, France, 76 
tariffs, industry, 573 
Tarragona, Spain, 197, 221 
Tata, Hungary, 189 
Tatars, 161, 647, 650, 651, 652, 655, 663, 671 
Tauler, Johannes (c. 1290-1361). 154, 343 
Tausen, Hans (1494-1561), 628 
taverns, 713 
closing hours, 604 
taxation: “Amicable Grant,” 535 
arms, 40 
Church property, 17-18 
crusade, financing, 347 
death taxes, 293, 545 
ecclesiastical, 529, 531 
English Church, 30 


exemptions, 92, 621, 629 
France, national, 88, 494 
luxuries, 287 
poll tax, 41, 93, 737 
predatory, 659 
Roman Curia, 330 
teachers, 235-238, 714 
Templars, confiscations from, 61 
Ten Commandments, 820 
tenants: Church property, 30 
oppression, 572, 582 
Teresa, Saint (1515-82), 900-905 
quoted, 902 
Interior Castle, The, 905 
Vida, 903 
Way of Perfection, The, 905 
Tertullian (1602-2230), 375 
Teruel, Aragon, 214 
Testament, Le Grand (Villon: 1461), quoted, 102-104 
Testament, Le Petit (Villon: c. 1456), 101 
Testwood, Robert, 576 
Tetrapolitana, Confession, 443 
Tetzel, Johann (1465?-1519), 325, 338, 348 
One Hundred and Six Anti-Theses, 345 
Teutonic knights, 161, 172, 173, 329 
Teutonic Order, Grand Masters of, 155 
Tewkesbury, England, 107 
Texas, discovery, 865 
Texier, Jean le (1510), 96 
textile industry, 38, 59, 296, 309, 384, 573, 674, 775 
textiles, 715, 753 
Persia, 688, 701 
Spain, 222 
theater, first English (1348), 46 
Theatines, 896, 910 
theocracy, 459, 472, 485, 489, 611, 635 
socialist, 399 
Theologia Germanica (Luther), 345 
theology, 249, 619, 659, 693, 881 
Luther’s, 371-377 
Theophanes the Greek, 649 
Theophrastus, (d. c. 287 B.c.), 868 
therapy, 873, 877 
theses: Carlstadt’s, 349 
Eck’s, 349-350 
Luther’s, 340, 428, 627, 629 
public announcement, 341 
Tetzel’s, 345 
Zwingli’s, 407 
Thessaly, 179 


thieving, 757 
Thirty Years’ War, 172, 392, 398, 489, 812 
Thomas of Stitny (1390), 163 
Thorgau, Switzerland, 410 
Thorn, Peace of (1466), 173 
Thrace, 179, 181 
Throckmorton, Sir George, 537 
Thuringia, Germany, 147 
Thurzo family, 295 
Thyard, Pontus de (1521-1605), 808 
tiles: colored, 222, 715 
glazed, 685 
Tiilet, Louis de, 460 
Tilley, William (d. 1494), 123 
Timbuktu, 192 
time measurement, 241 
Timur the Lame, see Tamerlane 
Tiptoft, John, Earl of Worcester (1427?-70), 123 
Tirol, Austria, 389, 392, 397, 410 
tithes, 7, 293, 383, 406, 529, 621, 628, 629, 631, 708, 738, 751, 936 
Titian (1477-1576), 298, 314, 516, 847, 921; Magdalen, 823 
Paul 111, Pope (Naples), 921 
Tlemcen, Morocco, 695 
tobacco, 262 
Toledo, Castile, 197, 200, 208, 213, 214, 221; Cathedral, 222, 847 
toleration, 456, 485, 486, 937 
tombs, 80, 98, 174, 192, 222, 226, 301, 307, 308, 642, 670, 830, 838-839 
Torcello, Bishop of, quoted, 19 
Tordesillas, Spain, 638, 639 
Treaty of (1494), 264 
Torgau, Germany, 356 
Toro, Castile, 205 
Torquemada, Tomas de (1420?-98), 201, 213-214, 217, 732 
Torrigiano, Pietro (1472-1522), 838-839, 845, 846 
Tortosa, Spain, 224 
torture, 115, 190, 210-211, 302, 304, 474, 503, 549, 759, 851 
Toscanelli, Paolo (1397-1482), 259 
Tottel, Richard (1525?-94), 811 
Toul, Germany, 455, 521 
Toulon, France, 516, 697 
Toulouse, France, 60, 224, 506, 729, 785 
Tour-Landry, Geoffrey de la, 71 
Tournai, Belgium, 58, 126, 635 
tournaments, 202, 769 
Tournon, Francois de, Cardinal, 482, 494, 505 
Tours, 80, 496 
cathedral, 96 
Towton, England, 107 
Tractatus de civili dominio (Wyclif), 31, 32 
Trade and Usury (Luther), 379 


trade routes, 240, 258, 754 
tragedies, 46, 815 
Trajan, Roman Emperor (98-117), 845 
Transoxiana, 663, 671, 672, 673, 676, 699, 700 
transportation, 753, 754 
transubstantiation, 35, 37, 116, 272, 354, 487, 580, 895, 920, 930 
Transylvania, 144, 185 
travel, 114, 305, 754 
treason, 28, 579 
treaties, Christian powers with Eastern states, 706 
Treatise on Faith (Pecock), 117 
Trebizond, Turkey, 187 
Trémouille, Louis de la (1459-1525), 93 
Trent, Italy, 721 
Council of, 285, 437, 521, 635, 641, 780, 781, 849, 924, 927-933 
Tres belles heures de Notre Dame, Les, 131 
trial by combat, 513* 
Triana, Rodrigo de (1492), 261 
tribute, Granada to Castile, 202 
Tridentine Index (1564), 924 
Trie, Guillaume, 482 
Trier, Germany, 147, 297, 380, 400, 440, 467 
trigonometry, 238, 239, 744, 855 
Trinidad, 265 
Trinita de’ Pellegrini, 896 
Trinitarianism, 480, 488, 630, 726 
Trinitatis erroribus, De (Servetus), 479-480, 481 
Trinity, 272, 328 
Trionfo, Agostino (1243-1328), 7, 233 
Tripartite Code (1514), 190 
Tripoli, 696, 698 
Tristdo, Nuno (1441), 193 
Trithemius, Johannes (1462-1516), 321, 322, 852 
quoted, 20, 257, 853 
Tmovo, Bulgaria, 180 
Trolle, Gustav, Archbishop (d. 1535), 621, 622, 623, 624 
troops, Swiss, 406 
troubadours, 224 
Troubadours, Last of the, 76 
Troyes, France: cathedral, 96 
Treaty of, 70 
Trtko, Stephen (1353-91), 179, 180 
Truchsess, Georg von, 388, 391 
Tschudi, Valentin (d. 1555), 414 
Tubingeri, Germany, University, 488 
Tucher, Anton, 307 
tulips, 769 
Tunis, 514, 696, 697, 713 
Tunisia, 663, 696, 697 
Tunstall, Cuthbert (1474-1559), 533 


Tuqatmish, Tatar Khan (c. 1390), 672, 673 
Turim, Arabaah (Asher), 739 
Turkey, 152, 184, 721 
westward campaign, 510-516 
Turkestan, 678 
Trer, principality, 647, 652 
Twelve Articles, German peasants’, 389 
quoted, 385 
Tyler, Wat (d. 1381), 40, 41-45 
Tyndale, William (1492?-1536), 532, 533, 534, 571 
typhus fever, 874 
typography, 158, 159, 784 
tyrannicide, 614 
Tyrol, 144 


Udall, Nicholas (1505-56), Ralph Roister Doister, 811 
Ukraine, 173, 653 
ulema, association of scholars, 708, 709 
Uljaitu, Khan (1305-16), 66¢, 666, 685 
Ulrich, Duke of Wiirttemberg (1498-1550), 380, 439, 445 
Ulug-Beg (1394-1449), 676 
Umiliati, religious order, 896 
Ulm, Germany, 156, 159, 297, 300, 381, 412, 439, 454 
Cathedral (1377), 1547 public baths, 244 
Umbria, Papal State, 8 
uncleanliness, 873 
Uniformity, Act of (1552), 585 
Unitarianism, 484, 487, 580, 630 
Universe, Introduction to the (Ibn-Khaldun), 690-694 
universities, 236, 786—788 
Unterwalden, Switzerland, 146, 410 
Uppsala, Sweden, 623 
Cathedral (1287), 154, 626 
University, 621 
Urals, 652 
Urban V, Pope (1362-70), 8, 178, 179, 182 
Urban VI, Pope (1378-89), 8, 9, 37 
Uri, Switzerland, 146, 410 
Urquhart, Sir Thomas (1611-60), 807 
Ursinus, Zacharias (1534-83), 488 
Ursulines, 900 
Uruguay, 865 
usury, 10, 15, 293, 382, 728, 756 
Usque, Samuel (1550), Consolation for the Sorrows of Israel, 742 
Utopia (More), 396, 552-555, 556 
Utraquists, 168, 171, 364, 629, 631 
Utrecht, Netherlands, 126, 158 
Uzbeg Mongols, 676 
Uzbeks, 699 


Vac, Hungary, 189 
Vaga, Perino del (1501-47), 829 
vagabondage, 572 
vagrancy laws, 756 
Valdés, Alfonso de (c. 1500-32), 892-893 
Dialogo de Lactancio, 892 
Valdés, Juan de (c. 1500-41), 641, 892-893 
Dialogo de Mercurio y Carén, 893 
Valencia, Aragon, 197, 214, 218, 638 
Hall of Audience (1500), 221 
Valenciennes, France, 58, 136, 635 
Valentinois, France, 58 
Valla, Lorenzo (1406-56), 16, 272, 327, 369 
Valladolid, Castile, 197, 200, 208, 214, 245, 640 
Cathedral, 221 
Church of San Benito el Real, 847 
Valois, France, 58 
Varamin, Persia, 685 
Varna, 182, 186, 680 
Vasa, Gustavus (1523-60), see Gustavus I 
Vasari, Giorgio (1511-74), 823, 825 
Vasili I, Grand Duke (1389-1425), 651 
Vasili II, Grand Duke (1425-62), 651 
Vasili II, Grand Duke (1505-33), 653-654 
Vast, Jean, 822 
Vatable, Francois (d. 1547), 503, 794 
Vatican: 281, 921 
frescoes, 132 
Library, 14, 225, 540 
Vaucelles, Truce of (1556), 522 
Vaucouleurs, France, 82 
Vaud, Switzerland, 135 
Vaudois, 505 
Vecinho, Joseph (1490), 743 
Vedrosha, Russia, 653 
Vega, Lope de (1562-1635), 216, 905 
vegetarians, 321* 
vehicles, 114, 754 
Velasquez (1599-1660), 216, 223 
venery, 760 
Venus, cult of, 72, 199 
Venezuela, 268, 269 
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ETHEL 


To the Reader 


I HAD hoped to conclude my sketch of the history of civilization with a seventh 
volume to be called The Age of Reason, which was to cover the cultural 
development of Europe from the accession of Elizabeth I to the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. But as the story came closer to our own times and interests it 
presented an ever greater number of personalities and events still vitally 
influential today; and these demanded no mere lifeless chronicle, but a 
humanizing visualization which in turn demanded space. Hence these reams. 
What had begun as a final volume has swollen into three, and one of the present 
authors, at an unseemly age, becomes a prima donna making a succession of 
farewell tours. 

Two of these three volumes have been completed in their first draft; one has 
been rewritten, and it here ventures into print. It proposes to cover the history of 
economic life, statesmanship, religion, morals, manners, music, art, literature, 
science, and philosophy in all the countries of Europe, and in the Islam of 
Turkey and Persia, from the accession of Elizabeth I (1558) and the births of 
Bacon (1561) and Shakespeare (1564) to the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) and 
the deaths of Galileo (1642) and Descartes (1650). In this period the basic 
developments were the rise of murderous nationalisms and the decline of 
murderous theologies. 

Barring some lethal surprise to the authors or to civilization, Volume VIII, 
The Age of Louis XIV, should be ready in 1963; and if decay permits, a final 
volume, The Age of Voltaire, will appear in 1965. The unifying theme of all 
three volumes will be the growth of reason. 

There is no attempt, in these volumes or their predecessors, to rely 
predominantly upon contemporary sources and documents for political or 
economic or military history; to do this for all the nations of Asia and Europe 
through all their generations and all their activities would have been physically 
impossible in one lifetime. But in cultural history, which is the primary concern 
of this record, there has been an almost complete resort to the original sources: 
every major religion has been studied in its main habitat, every major work of 
literature has been read or reread, every major work of art has been visited, every 
important contribution to philosophy has been explored. 

Since the great debate between religion and science is the main current in the 
stream of modern thought, it will be recorded in these pages more frankly than 


may seem wise to men of the world. These have long since concluded that 
religious beliefs fill too vital a function in sustaining individual morality and 
morale, and social order and control, to justify their disturbance by public 
discussion. Much can be said for this point of view, and we shall find some of 
our dramatis personae expressing it; but obviously it cannot release the historian 
from his obligation to find and describe the fundamental processes in the cultural 
history of moder Europe. It can, however, obligate him to impartiality in 
selecting and presenting the facts and personalities according to their influence 
in shaping events and results. We shall hear Pascal and Bossuet as well as 
Spinoza and Voltaire. 

Grateful acknowledgment is due to our daughter Ethel, who typed with 
patient care and skill the hardly legible second draft and corrected some of my 
errors; to Dr. C. Edward Hopkin, and to Flora, Sarah, Mary, and Harry Kaufman, 
for help in classifying the material. 

Mrs. Durant’s part in these concluding volumes has been so substantial that 
our names must be united on the title page. 


WILL DURANT 
Los Angeles, May 1961 


NOTES ON THE USE OF THIS BOOK 


1. Dates of birth and death are usually omitted from the narrative, but will be 
found in the Index. 

2. Monetary equivalents as between past and present are guesswork, made 
doubly hazardous by periodic inflation. We note that an able seaman’s pay per 
day in the England of 1540 was sixpence, and in 1880 six shillings—a 
twelvefold increase (Froude, The Reign of Elizabeth, V, 385). Hume calculated 
that prices had risen threefold in England between 1492 and 1740 (Essays, 175); 
we may conservatively reckon prices to have risen another threefold between 
1740 and 1960, and therefore nine times since 1492. We may in general assume 
that coins had, in seventeenth-century Europe, approximately ten times their 
present purchasing power. The reader may use the following rough equivalents, 
as between 1600 and 1960, in terms of the currency of the United States of 
America: 


crown, $12.50 gulden, $10.50 pound, $50.00 
ducat, $12.50 livre, $12.50 reale, $.50 
écu, $8.001 louis gold, $50.00 ruble, $10.00 
florin, $12.50 maravedi, $.015 scudo, $1.16 
franc, $2.50 mark, $33.33 shilling, $2.50 
guilder, $10.50 penny, $.20 thaler, $10.00 


guinea, $52.50 


3. The location of works of art, when not indicated in the text, will usually be 
found in the Notes. In allocating such works, the name of the city will imply its 
leading gallery, as follows: 


Amsterdam—Rijksmuseum Ferrara—Galleria Estense 
Berlin—Staatsmuseum Frankfurt—Stadelsches 

Kunstinstitut 
Bologna—Accademia di Belle Arti Geneva—Musée d’ Art et 

d’ Histoire 
Brussels—Museum Haarlem—Frans Hals Museum 
Budapest—Museum of Fine Arts The Hague—Maturitshuis 
Cassel—Museum Kansas City—Nelson Gallery 
Chantilly—Musée Condé Leningrad—Hermitage 


Duilea af Navwanchira T ichan___Natianal NMiicainm 


Chatecurzarth 


Collection 
London—National Gallery 
Madrid—Prado 
Milan—Brera 
Minneapolis—Institute of Arts 
Munich—Haus der Kunst 
Naples—Museo Nazionale 
New York—Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Nuremberg—Germanisches 
Nationalmuseum 
Sarasota, Fla——Ringling Museum of Art 
Rouen—Musée Municipale 
St. Louis—Art Museum 


San Diego—Fine Arts Gallery 
San Francisco—De Young Museum 
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Chicago—Arrt Institute 
Cincinnati—Art Institute 
Cleveland—Museum of Art 
Detroit—Institute of Art 
Dresden—Gemalde-Galerie 
Dulwich—College Gallery 
Edinburgh—National Gallery 
Philadelphia—Johnson Collection 


Seville—Art Museum 
Stockholm—National Museum 
Vienna—Kunsthistorisches 
Museum 
Washington—National Gallery 


4. Passages in reduced type are especially dull and recondite, and are not 


essential to the general picture of the age. 
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THE page numbers in the captions refer to a discussion in the text of the subject 
or the artist, sometimes both. 
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BOOK I 


THE ENGLISH ECSTASY 


1558-1648 


CHAPTER I 
The Great Queen 
1558-1603 


I. THE USES OF ADVERSITY 


On November 17, 1558, a courier galloped into the court of the royal palace at 


Hatfield, thirty-six miles north of London, and announced to Elizabeth Tudor 
that she was Queen of England. Her half-sister Queen Mary, of pitiful fame, had 
died in the dark of that morning. In London the Parliament, receiving the news, 
cried out, “God save Queen Elizabeth! Long may she reign over us!”—not 
dreaming that it would be forty-five years. The churches, though foreboding 
trouble, thrilled the air with the clangor of their bells. The people of England, as 
they had done for Mary, spread festive tables in the streets, and that evening they 
colored the sky with bonfires of eternal hope. 

By Saturday the nineteenth the leading lords, ladies, and commoners of the 
realm had gathered at Hatfield to vow their allegiance and feather their nests. To 
them, on the twentieth, Elizabeth spoke right royally: 


My Lords: The laws of nature move me to sorrow for my sister; the burden that has fallen upon 
me maketh me amazed; and yet, considering I am God’s creature ordained to obey His appointment, 
I will thereto yield; desiring from the bottom of my heart that I may have assistance of His grace to 
be the minister of His heavenly will in the office now committed to me. And as I am but one body 
materially considered, though by His permission a body politic to govern, so shall I desire you all, 
my lords, chiefly you of the nobility, every one in his degree and power, to be assistant to me; that I 
with my ruling, and you with your service, may make a good account to Almighty God, and leave 
some comfort to our posterity on earth. ! 


On the twenty-eighth, clad in purple velvet, Elizabeth rode through London in 
public procession to that same Tower where, four years earlier, she had been a 
prisoner awaiting death. Now, on her route, the populace acclaimed her, 
choruses chanted her glory, children tremblingly recited to her the little speeches 
of homage they had memorized, and “such shooting of guns as never was heard 
afore” heralded a reign destined to abound, beyond any English precedent, in 
splendor of men and minds. 

Twenty-five years of trials had tempered Elizabeth to mastery. It seemed, in 


1533, good fortune to have been fathered by Henry VIII, but it was dangerous to 
have been born of Anne Boleyn. The disgrace and execution of the mother fell 
within the child’s forgetful years (1536); yet the pain of that somber heritage 
outlived her youth and yielded only to the balm of sovereignty. An act of 
Parliament (1536) declared Anne’s marriage null, making Elizabeth illegitimate; 
coarse gossip debated the girl’s paternity; in any case, to most Englishmen she 
was the daughter of adultery. Her legitimacy was never re-established in law, but 
another act of Parliament (1544) confirmed her right, after her half-brother 
Edward and her half-sister Mary, to succeed to the throne. During Edward’s rule 
(1547-53) she adhered to the Protestant worship; but when Catholic Mary 
acceded, Elizabeth, preferring life to consistency, conformed to the Roman 
ritual. After Wyatt’s Rebellion (1554) had failed to unseat Mary, Elizabeth was 
accused of complicity and was sent to the Tower; but Mary judged her guilt 
unproved, and released her to live under surveillance at Woodstock. Before 
Mary died she recognized her sister as her successor and sent her the jewels of 
the Crown. We owe Elizabeth’s reign to the kindliness of the “bloody” Queen. 

Elizabeth’s more formal education was overwhelming. Her famous tutor, 
Roger Ascham, boasted that “she talks French and Italian as well as she does 
English, and has often talked to me readily and well in Latin, moderately in 
Greek.”2 She had a daily stint of theology and became expert in Protestant 
dogma; but her Italian teachers seem to have transmitted to her something of the 
skepticism they had imbibed from Pomponazzi, Machiavelli, and Renaissance 
Rome. 

She was never sure of her crown. Parliament (1553) had reaffirmed the 
invalidity of her mother’s marriage to her father; state and Church agreed that 
she was a bastard; and English law, ignoring William the Conqueror, excluded 
bastards from the throne. The whole Catholic world—and England was still 
largely Catholic—believed that the legal heir to the English scepter was Mary 
Stuart, great-granddaughter of Henry VII. It was intimated to Elizabeth that if 
she made her peace with the Church the Pope would wash her free of bastardy 
and recognize her right to rule. She was not so inclined. Thousands of 
Englishmen held property that had been expropriated from the Church by 
Parliament under Henry VIII and Edward VI. These influential possessors, 
fearing that a continued Catholic restoration might enforce restitution, were 
prepared to fight for a Protestant queen; and the Catholics of England preferred 
her to civil war. On January 15, 1559, amid the acclamation of Protestant 
London, Elizabeth was crowned in Westminster Abbey as “Queen of England, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith.” For English monarchs, since 
Edward III, had regularly claimed the throne of France. Nothing had been left 


undone to provide the Queen with problems. 

She was now twenty-five, in all the charm of maturing womanhood. She was 
moderately tall, with a good figure, fair features, olive complexion, flashing 
eyes, auburn hair, and beautiful hands which she knew how to display.? It 
seemed impossible that such a lass should cope successfully with the chaos that 
encompassed her. Hostile creeds divided the land, playing for power and 
wielding arms. Pauperism was endemic, and vagrancy had survived the terrible 
penalties laid upon it by Henry VIII. Domestic trade was clogged by a dishonest 
currency; half a century of false coinage had left the credit of the fisc so low that 
the government had to pay 14 per cent for loans. Mary Tudor, absorbed in 
religion, had skimped on national defense, the fortresses were neglected, the 
coasts unprotected, the navy unfit, the army ill paid and ill fed, and its cadres 
unfilled. England, which under Wolsey had held the balance of power in Europe, 
was now a political cripple bandied about between Spain and France; French 
troops were in Scotland, and Ireland was inviting Spain. The Pope was holding 
over the Queen’s head the threat of excommunication and interdict and of 
invasion by the Catholic states. Invasion definitely loomed in 1559, and fear of 
assassination was part of Elizabeth’s life from day to day. She was saved by the 
disunion of her enemies, the wisdom of her counselors, and the courage of her 
soul. The Spanish ambassador was shocked by “the spirit of the woman ... She 
is possessed of the Devil, who is dragging her to his place.”4 Europe had not 
expected to find the spirit of an emperor behind the smiles of a girl. 


I. ELIZABETHAN GOVERNMENT 


Her penetration proved itself at once in her choice of aides. Like her 
embattled father—and despite her politic speech at Hatfield—she chose men of 
untitled birth, for most of the older nobles were Catholic, and some thought 
themselves fitter than she to wear the crown. As her secretary and principal 
adviser she named William Cecil, whose genius for prudent policy and assiduous 
detail became so outstanding a factor in her success that those who did not know 
her thought him king. His grandfather was a prosperous yeoman become country 
gentleman; his father was yeoman of the wardrobe to Henry VIII; his mother’s 
dowry raised the family to a comfortable estate. William left Cambridge without 
a degree, took law at Gray’s Inn, sowed his wild oats in London’s common 
fields,° entered the House of Commons at twenty-three (1543), and married, as 
his second wife, Mildred Cooke, whose grim Puritanism helped him toe the 
Protestant line. He served Protector Somerset, then Somerset’s enemy 
Northumberland. He supported Lady Jane Grey to succeed Edward VI, but 


switched to Mary Tudor in the nick of time; he became a conforming Catholic at 
her suggestion, and was appointed by her to welcome Cardinal Pole into 
England. He was a man of affairs, who did not allow his theological somersaults 
to disturb his political equilibrium. When Elizabeth made him her secretary she 
addressed him with her usual sagacity: 


I give you this charge that you shall be of my Privy Council, and content to take pains for me 
and my realm. This judgment I have of you that you will not be corrupted by any manner of gift, 
and that you will be faithful to the state; and that without respect of my private will you will give 
me that counsel which you think best; and if you shall know anything necessary to be declared to 
me of secrecy, you shall show it to myself only. And assure yourself I will not fail to keep 
taciturnity therein. And therefore herewith I charge you.® 


The test of his fidelity and competence is that she kept him as secretary for 
fourteen years, then as Lord Treasurer for twenty-six more, till his death. He 
presided over the Council, managed foreign relations, directed public finance 
and national defense, and guided Elizabeth in the definitive establishment of 
Protestantism in England. Like Richelieu, he thought the safety and stability of 
his country required the unifying absolutism of the monarch as against the 
divisive ambitions of contentious nobles, covetous merchants, and fratricidal 
faiths. He had some Machiavellian ways, rarely cruel, but relentless against 
opposition;” once he thought of having the Earl of Westmorland assassinated;® 
but that was an impatient moment in a half century of patient tenacity and 
personal rectitude. He had eyes and spies for everything, but eternal vigilance is 
the price of power. He was acquisitive and thrifty, but Elizabeth pardoned his 
wealth for his wisdom and loved the parsimony that accumulated the means for 
defeating the Armada. Without him she might have been misled by such lighter 
lights and spendthrift peacocks as Leicester, Hatton, and Essex. Cecil, reported 
the Spanish ambassador, “has more genius than the rest of the Council put 
together, and is therefore envied and hated on all sides.”9 Elizabeth sometimes 
listened to his enemies, and now and then treated him so harshly that he left her 
presence broken and in tears; but she knew, when out of her tantrums, that he 
was the steadiest pillar of her reign. In 1571 she made him Lord Burghley, head 
of the new aristocracy that, in the face of hostile nobles, upheld her throne and 
made her kingdom great. 

Her minor aides deserve a line even in hurried history, for they served her 
with competence, courage, and scant remuneration, to the exhaustion of their 
lives. Sir Nicholas Bacon, father of Francis, was Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
from the outset of the reign till his death (1579); Sir Francis Knollys was a privy 
councilor from 1558 and treasurer of the royal household till his end (1596); Sir 


Nicholas Throckmorton was her skillful ambassador in France, and Thomas 
Randolph in Scotland, Russia, and Germany. Only next to Cecil in devotion and 
craft was Sir Francis Walsingham, a Secretary of State from 1573 to his death 
(1590); a man of sensitive refinement, whom Spenser called “the great Maecenas 
of his age”; so shocked by repeated plots against the Queen’s life that he formed 
for her protection a web of espionage that stretched from Edinburgh to 
Constantinople, and caught in its skein the tragic Queen of Scots. Seldom has a 
ruler had servitors so able, so loyal, and so poorly paid. 

For the English government itself was poor. Private fortunes outshone public 
funds. The revenue in 1600 totaled £500,000,19 which even now would be a 
paltry $25,000,000. Elizabeth seldom levied direct taxes, and she took in only 
£36,000 in customs dues. Ordinarily she relied on income from Crown lands, on 
grants in aid from the English Church, and on “loans” from the rich, which were 
practically compulsory but punctually repaid.!! She honored the debts left by her 
father, her brother, and her sister, and acquired such a reputation for solvency 
that she could borrow money at Antwerp at 5 per cent, while Philip II of Spain at 
times could not borrow at all. She was extravagant, however, in her expenditure 
for dresses and finery, and in gifts of economic privileges to her favorites. 

Rarely, and reluctantly, she summoned Parliament to her financial aid, for she 
did not patiently bear opposition, criticism, or surveillance. She put no stock in 
theories of popular or parliamentary sovereignty; she believed with Homer and 
Shakespeare that only one head should rule—and why not hers, in which ran the 
blood and burned the pride of Henry VIII? She held to the divine right of kings 
and queens. She imprisoned persons at her own sharp will, without trial or stated 
cause; and her Privy Council, acting as the Court of Star Chamber to try political 
offenders, suspended without appeal the rights of habeas corpus and jury trial.!2 
She punished M.P.s who obstructed her purposes. She suggested to the local 
magnates who manipulated elections to Parliament that it would facilitate 
matters if they chose candidates with no boyish notions about free speech; she 
wanted pounds without palaver. Her early Parliaments yielded gracefully; her 
middle Parliaments yielded angrily; her later Parliaments neared revolt. 

She got her will because the nation preferred her judicious absolutism to the 
fury of factions competing for power. No one thought of letting the people rule; 
politics was—as always—a contest of minorities to determine which should rule 
the majority. Half of England resented Elizabeth’s religious policy, nearly all 
England resented her celibacy; but by and large the people, grateful for low 
taxes, flourishing trade, domestic order, and prolonged peace, returned the 
affection offered them by the Queen. She gave them pageants and “progresses,” 
listened to them without visible boredom, shared in their public games, and in a 


hundred other ways “fished for men’s souls.”!3 The Spanish ambassador, while 
bemoaning her Protestantism, wrote to Philip: “She is much attached to the 
people, and is confident that they are all on her side, which is indeed true.”1!4 The 
attempts that were made on her life strengthened her popularity and power; even 
the Puritans whom she persecuted prayed for her safety; and the anniversary of 
her accession became a day of national thanksgiving and festival. 

Was she the actual ruler, or only a popular front for the lower nobility of 
England and the mercantile oligarchy of London? Her aides, though fearing her 
temper, often corrected her mistakes of policy—but she often corrected theirs. 
They told her disagreeable truths, gave her their contradictory counsels, and 
obeyed her decisions; they governed, but she ruled. “She gives her orders,” 
reported the Spanish ambassador, “and has her way as absolutely as her 
father.”15 Cecil himself seldom knew how she would decide, and he fretted over 
her frequent rejection of his laborious and meticulous advice. When he urged her 
not to treat with France, but to rely solely on Protestant support, she pulled him 
up with some asperity: “Mr. Secretary, I mean to have done with this business; I 
shall listen to the proposals of the French King. I am not going to be tied any 
longer to you and your brethren in Christ.” 16 

Her statesmanship drove both friends and enemies to tears. She was 
maddeningly slow and irresolute in determining policy; but in many cases her 
indecision paid. She knew how to ally herself with time, which dissolves more 
problems than men solve; her procrastination allowed the complex factors in a 
situation to settle themselves into focus and clarity. She admired the fabled 
philosopher who, when importuned for an answer, silently recited the alphabet 
before replying. She took as her motto Video et taceo—“I see and am silent.” 
She discovered that in politics, as in love, he who does not hesitate is lost. If her 
policy often fluctuated, so did the facts and forces to be weighed. Surrounded by 
perils and intrigues, she felt her way with forgivable caution, trying now one 
course, now another, and making no claim to consistency in so fluid a world. 
Her vacillation stumbled into some serious errors, but it kept England at peace 
until it was strong enough for war. Inheriting a nation politically in chaos and 
militarily in decay, her only practicable policy was to keep England’s enemies 
from uniting against it, to encourage the Huguenot revolt against the French 
monarchy, the Netherlands revolt against Spain, the Protestant revolt against a 
Scottish Queen too closely bound to France. It was an unscrupulous policy, but 
Elizabeth believed with Machiavelli that scruples are not becoming in rulers 
responsible for states. By whatever means her subtle weakness could devise she 
preserved her country from foreign domination, maintained peace—with some 
brief intervals—for thirty years, and left England richer than ever before in 


matter and mind. 

As a diplomat she could give the foreign secretaries of the age many a lesson 
in alert information, resourceful expedients, and incalculable moves. She was the 
ablest liar of her time. Of the four women—Mary Tudor, Mary Stuart, Catherine 
de Médicis, and Elizabeth—who illustrated Knox’s “monstrous regiment [rule] 
of women” in the second half of the sixteenth century, Elizabeth was 
unquestionably supreme in political acumen and diplomatic skill. Cecil thought 
her “the wisest woman that ever was, for she understood the interest and 
dispositions of all the princes in her time, and was so perfect in the knowledge of 
her own realm that no councilor she had could tell her anything she did not know 
before”!”7—which, of course, requires a grain of salt. She had the advantage of 
conferring directly with ambassadors in French, Italian, or Latin, and was 
thereby independent of interpreters and intermediaries. “This woman,” said the 
Spanish ambassador, “is possessed with a hundred thousand devils; yet she 
pretends to me that she would like to be a nun, live in a cell, and tell her beads 
from morning till night.”!8 Every Continental government condemned and 
admired her. “If she were not a heretic,” said Pope Sixtus V, “she would be 
worth a whole world.”!9 


II. THE AMOROUS VIRGIN 


The secret weapon of her diplomacy was her virginity. This condition, of 
course, is a recondite detail on which historians must not pretend to certainty; let 
us be as trustful as Raleigh naming a colony. Cecil, watching Elizabeth’s long 
flirtation with Leicester, had some passing doubts, but two Spanish ambassadors, 
not loath to dishonor the Queen, concluded to her honor.2° The gossip of the 
court, as reported by Ben Jonson to Drummond of Hawthornden, held that “she 
had a membrane on her which made her incapable of man, though for her delight 
she tried many. ... A French surgeon undertook to cut it, yet fear stayed her.”21! 
“The people,” wrote Camden in his Annales (1615), “cursed Huic, the Queen’s 
physician, as having dissuaded the Queen from marrying on account of some 
impediment and defect in her.”22 Yet Parliament, repeatedly begging her to 
marry, assumed her capacity to bear. Something went wrong, in this regard, with 
most of Tudor royalty: probably the misfortunes of Catherine of Aragon in 
childbirth were due to Henry VIII’s syphilis; his son Edward died in youth of 
some ill-described disease; his daughter Mary tried fervently to have a child, 
only to mistake dropsy for pregnancy; and Elizabeth, though she flirted as long 
as she could walk, never ventured on marriage. “I have always shrunk from it,” 
she said; and as early as 1559 she declared her intention to remain a virgin.23 In 


1566 she promised Parliament, “I will marry as soon as I can conveniently ... 
and I hope to have children.”24 But in that same year, when Cecil told her that 
Mary Stuart had borne a son, Elizabeth almost wept, and said, “The Queen of 
Scots is the mother of a fair son, and I am but a barren stock.”25 There for a 
moment she revealed her lasting grief—that she could not fulfill her 
womanhood. 

The political implications deepened the tragedy. Many of her Catholic 
subjects believed her sterility a proper punishment for her father’s sins and a 
promise that Catholic Mary Stuart would inherit the crown. But Parliament and 
the rest of Protestant England dreaded such a prospect and importuned her to 
find a mate. She tried, but began by losing her heart to a married man. Lord 
Robert Dudley, tall, handsome, accomplished, courtly, brave, was the son of that 
Duke of Northumberland who had died on the scaffold for trying to disinherit 
Mary Tudor and make Jane Grey queen. Dudley was married to Amy Robsart, 
but was not living with her, and rumor called him an unprincipled philanderer. 
He was with Elizabeth at Windsor when his wife fell downstairs at Cumnor Hall 
and died of a broken neck (1560). He and the Queen were suspected, by the 
Spanish ambassador and others, of having arranged this clumsy annulment; the 
suspicion was unjust,2° but it ended for a while Dudley’s hopes of becoming 
consort to Elizabeth. When she thought she was dying (1562), she begged that 
he might be appointed protector of the realm; she confessed that she had long 
loved him, but called God to witness that “nothing unseemly” had ever passed 
between them.2” Two years later she offered him to the Queen of Scots and 
made him Earl of Leicester to enhance his charms, but Mary was loath to have 
her rival’s lover in her bed. Elizabeth comforted him with monopolies, and 
favored him till his death (1588). 

Cecil had borne this romance with dignified hostility. For a time he thought 
of resigning in protest, for his own plan contemplated a marriage that would 
strengthen England with the friendship of some powerful state. For a quarter of a 
century a succession of foreign suitors danced about the Queen. “There are 
twelve ambassadors of us,” wrote one of them, “all competing for her Majesty’s 
hand; and the Duke of Holstein is coming next, as a suitor for the King of 
Denmark. The Duke of Finland, who is here for his brother the King of Sweden, 
threatens to kill the Emperor’s man, and the Queen fears they will cut each 
other’s throat in her presence.”28 She must have felt some satisfaction when 
Philip I, the greatest potentate in Christendom, offered her his seasoned hand 
(1559), but she rejected this device for making England a Catholic dependency 
of Spain. She took more time in answering a proposal from Charles IX of 
France, for France was meanwhile kept on good behavior. The French 


ambassador complained that “the world had been made in six days, and she had 
already spent eighty days and was still undecided”; she artfully replied that the 
world “had been made by a greater artist than herself.”29 Two years later she 
allowed English agents to propose her marriage to Charles, Archduke of Austria; 
but at Leicester’s urging she withdrew the plan. When the international situation 
favored humoring France (1570), the Duke of Alencon (son of Henri II and 
Catherine de Médicis) was encouraged to think of becoming the sixteen-year-old 
husband of the thirty-seven-year-old Queen; but the negotiations were wrecked 
on three obstacles—the Duke’s Catholic faith, his tender youth, and his 
pockmarked nose. Five years softened one of these deterrents, and Alencon, now 
Duke of Anjou, was considered again; he was invited to London, and for five 
years more Elizabeth played with him and France. After a final flurry (1581) this 
gay courtship petered out, and Anjou retired from the field waving as a trophy a 
garter of the Queen. Meanwhile she had kept him from marrying the Infanta and 
thereby allying her two enemies, France and Spain. Rarely has a woman derived 
so much advantage from barrenness, or so much pleasure from virginity. 


IV. ELIZABETH AND HER COURT 


There was more satisfaction in being courted by virile Elizabethans than in 
being bedded by a poxy youth, and the courtship could last as long as marriage 
did not stifle it. Hence Elizabeth enjoyed perennial adulation and savored it 
insatiably. Lords ruined themselves to entertain her; masques and pageants 
allegorized her glory; poets smothered her with sonnets and dedications; 
musicians strummed her praise. A madrigal celebrated her eyes as war-subduing 
orbs, and her breast as “that fair hill where virtue dwells and sacred skill.”30 
Raleigh told her that she walked like Venus, hunted like Diana, rode like 
Alexander, sang like an angel, and played like Orpheus.3! She almost believed it. 
She was as vain as if all the merits of her England were the blessed fruit of her 
mothering; and to a degree they were. Distrustful of her physical charms, she 
robed herself in costly dresses, varying them almost every day; at her death she 
left two thousand. She wore jewelry in her hair, on her arms and wrists and ears 
and gowns; when a bishop reproved her love of finery she had him warned not to 
touch on that subject again, lest he reach heaven aforetime. 2 

Her manners could be alarming. She cuffed or fondled courtiers, even foreign 
emissaries. She tickled the back of Dudley’s neck when he knelt to receive his 
earldom.! She spat as she list—once upon a costly coat. She was usually amiable 
and easy of access, but she talked volubly, and she could be an unanswerable 
shrew. She swore like a pirate (which, by proxy, she was); “by God’s death” was 


among her milder oaths. She could be cruel, as in playing cat and mouse with 
Mary Stuart, or letting Lady Catherine Grey languish and die in the Tower; but 
she was basically kind and merciful, and she mingled tenderness with her blows. 
She often lost her temper, but she soon regained control of herself. She roared 
with laughter when amused, which was often. She loved to dance, and pirouetted 
till she was sixty-nine. She gamboled and gambled and hunted, and was fond of 
masques and plays. She kept her spirits up even when her fortunes were low, and 
in the face of danger she was all courage and intelligence. She was abstemious in 
food and drink, but covetous of money and jewelry; with relish she confiscated 
the property of rich rebels; and she managed to get and to hold the crown jewels 
of Scotland, Burgundy, and Portugal, besides a hoard of gems presented by 
expectant lords. She was not renowned for gratitude or liberality; sometimes she 
tried to pay her servants in fair words; but there was a certain patriotism in her 
parsimony and her pride. When she acceded there was hardly a nation so poor as 
to do England reverence; when she died England controlled the seas and 
challenged the intellectual hegemony of Italy or France. 

What sort of mind did she have? She had all the learning that a queen could 
carry gracefully. While ruling England she continued her study of languages; 
corresponded in French with Mary Stuart, bandied Italian with a Venetian 
ambassador, and berated a Polish envoy in virile Latin. She translated Sallust 
and Boethius, and knew enough Greek to read Sophocles and translate a play of 
Euripides’. She claimed to have read as many books as any prince in 
Christendom, and it was likely. She studied history almost every day. She 
composed poetry and music, and played forgivably on the lute and the virginal. 
But she had sense enough to laugh at her accomplishments, and to distinguish 
between education and intelligence. When an ambassador complimented her on 
her languages she remarked that “it was no marvel to teach a woman to talk; it 
were far harder to teach her to hold her tongue.”°4 Her mind was as sharp as her 
speech, and her wit kept pace with the time. Francis Bacon reported that “she 
was wont to say of her instructions to great officers that they were like to 
garments, strait at the first putting on, but did by and by wear loose enough.”35 
Her letters and speeches were composed in an English all her own, devious, 
involved, and affected, but rich in quaint turns, fascinating in eloquence and 
character. 

She excelled in intelligence rather than intellect. Walsingham pronounced her 
“jnapt to embrace any matter of weight”;36 but perhaps he spoke in the bitterness 
of unrequited devotion. Her skill lay in feminine delicacy and subtlety of 
perception, not in laborious logic, and sometimes the outcome revealed more 
wisdom in her feline tentatives than in their reasoning. It was her indefinable 


spirit that counted, that baffled Europe and enthralled England, that gave spur 
and color to her country’s flowering. She re-established the Reformation, but she 
represented the Renaissance—the lust to live this earthly life to the full, to enjoy 
and embellish it every day. She was no exemplar of virtue, but she was a 
paragon of vitality. Sir John Hayward, whom she sent to the Tower for giving 
rebellious notions to the younger Essex, forgave her enough to write of her, nine 
years after she could reward him: 


Now, if ever any person had eyther the gift or the stile to winne the hearts of people, it was this 
Queene; if ever she did expresse the same, it was ... in coupling mildness with majesty as she did, 
and in stately stouping to the meanest sort. All her facultyes were in motione, and every motione 
seemed a well-guided actione; her eyes were set upon one, her ears listened to another, her 
judgment ran upon a third, to a fourth she addressed her speech; her spirit seemed to be everywhere, 
and yet so intyre in her selfe, as it seemed to bee noe where else. Some she pityed, some she 
commended, some she thanked, at others she pleasantly and wittingly jested, contemning no person, 
neglecting no office; and distributing her smiles, lookes, and graces so artificially [artfully] that 
thereupon the people again redoubled the testimonyes of their joyes.37 


Her court was her character—loving the things she loved, and raising her flair 
for music, games, plays, and vivid speech to an ecstasy of poems, madrigals, 
dramas, and masques, and such prose as England has never known again. In her 
palaces at Whitehall, Windsor, Greenwich, Richmond, and Hampton Court lords 
and ladies, knights and ambassadors, entertainers and servitors moved in an 
exciting alternation of regal ceremony and gallant gaiety. A special Office of the 
Revels prepared amusements that ranged from “riddles” and backgammon to 
complex masques and Shakespeare’s plays. Ascension Day, Christmas, New 
Year’s, Twelfth Night, Candlemas, and Shrovetide were regularly celebrated 
with pastimes, athletic contests, jousts, mummings, plays, and masques. The 
masque was one of many Italian importations into Elizabethan England—a 
gaudy mixture of pageantry, poetry, music, allegory, buffoonery, and ballet, put 
together by playwrights and artists, presented at court, or on rich estates, with 
complex machinery and evolutions, and performed by masked ladies and 
gentlemen burdened with costly costumes and simple lines. Elizabeth was fond 
of drama, especially of comedy; who knows how much of Shakespeare would 
have reached the stage, or posterity, if she and Leicester had not supported the 
theater through all the attacks of the Puritans? 

Not content with her five palaces, Elizabeth sallied out almost every summer 
on cross-country “progresses” to see and be seen, to keep an eye on her vassal 
lords, and to enjoy their reluctant homage. Part of the court followed her, 
delighted with the change and grumbling at the accommodations and the beer. 
Towns dressed their gentry in velvet and silk to welcome her with speeches and 


gifts; nobles bankrupted themselves to entertain her; hard-pressed lords prayed 
that she would not come their way. The Queen rode on horseback or in an open 
litter, greeting happily the crowds that gathered along the road. The people were 
thrilled by the sight of their invincible sovereign, and bewitched to fresh loyalty 
by her gracious compliments and infectious happiness. 

The court took on her gaiety, her freedom of manners, her luxury of dress, her 
love of ceremony, and her ideal of the gentleman. She liked to hear the rustle of 
finery, and the men around her rivaled the women in molding Oriental stuffs to 
Italian styles. Pleasure was the usual program, but one had to be ready at any 
moment for martial exploits beyond the seas. Seductions had to be circumspect, 
for Elizabeth felt responsible to the parents of her maids of honor for their honor; 
hence she banished the Earl of Pembroke from the court for making Mary Fitton 
pregnant.°8 As at any court, intrigue wove many entangling webs; the women 
competed unscrupulously for the men, the men for the women, and all for the 
favor of the Queen and the perquisites dependent thereon. Those same 
gentlemen who exalted in poetry the refinements of love and morality itched in 
prose for sinecures, took or gave bribes, grasped at monopolies, or shared in 
piratical spoils; and the avid Queen looked indulgently upon a venality that eked 
out the inadequate pay of her servitors. Through her grants, or by her permission, 
Leicester became the richest lord in England; Sir Philip Sidney received vast 
tracts in America; Raleigh acquired forty thousand acres in Ireland; the second 
Earl of Essex enjoyed a “corner” on the importation of sweet wines; and Sir 
Christopher Hatton rose from the Queen’s lapdog to Lord Chancellor. Elizabeth 
was no more sensitive to industrious brains than to handsome legs—for these 
pillars of society were not yet shrouded in pantaloons. Despite her faults she set 
a pace and a course to elicit the reserve energies of England’s worthies; she 
raised their courage to high enterprise, their minds to brave thinking, their 
manners to grace and wit and the fostering of poetry, drama, and art. Around that 
dazzling court and woman gathered nearly all the genius of England’s greatest 
age. 


V. ELIZABETH AND RELIGION 


But within the court, and through the nation, the bitter battle of the 
Reformation raged, and created a problem that many thought would baffle and 
destroy the Queen. She was a Protestant; the country was two-thirds, perhaps 
three-quarters, Catholic.29 Most of the magistrates, all of the clergy, were 
Catholic. The Protestants were confined to the southern ports and industrial 
towns; they were predominant in London, where their number was swelled by 


refugees from oppression on the Continent; but in the northern and western 
counties—almost entirely agricultural—they were a negligible few.4° The spirit 
of the Protestants, however, was immeasurably more ardent than the Catholic. In 
1559 John Foxe published his Rerum in ecclesia gestarum ... commentant, 
describing with passion the sufferings of Protestants under the preceding reign; 
the volumes were translated (1563) as Actes and Monuments; popularly known 
as The Book of Martyrs, they had an arousing influence on English Protestants 
for over a century. Protestantism in the sixteenth century had the feverish energy 
of a new idea fighting for the future; Catholicism had the strength of traditional 
beliefs and ways deeply rooted in the past. 

In a spreading minority the religious turmoil had generated skepticism—even, 
here and there, atheism. The conflict of creeds, their mutual criticism, their 
bloody intolerance, and the contrast between the professions and the conduct of 
Christians, had made some matter-of-fact minds doubtful of all theologies. Hear 
Roger Ascham’s Scholemaster (1563): 


That Italian that first invented the Italian Proverb against our Englishmen Italianate, meant no 
more their vanity in living than their lewd opinion in Religion ... They make more account of 
Tully’s offices [Cicero’s De officiis] than St. Paul’s epistles; of a tale in Boccaccio than a story of 
the Bible. Then they count as fables the holy mysteries of the Christian Religion. They make Christ 
and his Gospel only serve civil policy; then neither religion [Protestantism or Catholicism] cometh 
amiss to them. In time they be promoters of both openly; in place again mockers of both privily ... 
For where they dare, in company where they like, they boldly laugh to scorn both Protestant and 
Papist. They care for no Scripture ... they mock the Pope; they rail on Luther ... The heaven they 
desire is only their personal pleasure and private profit; whereby they plainly declare of whose 
school ... they be: that is, Epicures in living, and atheoi in doctrine.41 


Cecil complained (1569) that “deriders of religion, Epicureans, and atheists 
are everywhere”;42 John Strype declared (1571) that “many were wholly 
departed from the communion of the church, and came no more to hear divine 
service”;43 John Lyly (1579) thought “there never were such sects among the 
heathens ... such misbelief among infidels, as is now among scholars.”44 
Theologians and others wrote books against “atheism”—which, however, could 
mean belief in God but disbelief in Christ’s divinity. In 1579, 1583, and 1589 
men were bumed for denying the divinity of Christ.4° Several dramatists— 
Greene, Kyd, Marlowe—were reputed atheists. The Elizabethan drama, which 
otherwise so widely pictures life, contains remarkably little about the strife of 
faiths, but makes a great play of pagan mythology. 

In Shakespeare’s Love’s Labour’s Lost (IV, iii, 250) are two obscure lines: 


O paradox! black is the badge of hell, 


The hue of dungeons and the school of night. 


Many‘’® have interpreted the last phrase as referring to the evening assemblies 
of Walter Raleigh, the astronomer Thomas Harriot, the scholar Lawrence 
Keymis, probably the poets Marlowe and Chapman, and some others, in 
Raleigh’s country house at Sherborne, for the study of astronomy, geography, 
chemistry, philosophy, and theology. Harriot, apparently the intellectual leader 
of the group, “had strange thoughts of the Scriptures,” reported the antiquary 
Anthony a Wood, “and always undervalued the old story of the creation ... He 
made a Philosophical Theology, wherein he cast off the Old Testament”; he 
believed in God, but rejected revelation and the divinity of Christ.47 Robert 
Parsons, the Jesuit, wrote in 1592 of “Sir Walter Rawleigh’s school of Atheisme 
... wherein both Moyses and our Saviour, the olde and Newe Testamentes are 
jested at, and the schollers taught ... to spell God backwards.”48 Raleigh was 
accused of having listened to Marlowe’s reading of an essay on “atheism.” In 
March 1594 a government commission sat at Cerne Abbes, Dorset, to investigate 
rumors of a set of atheists in the vicinity—which included Raleigh’s home. The 
inquiry led to no action now known to us, but charges of atheism were brought 
against Raleigh during his trial (1603).49 In the preface to his History of the 
World he made it a point to enlarge upon his belief in God. 

Some suspicion of freethinking clings to Elizabeth herself. “No woman,” said 
John Richard Green, “ever lived who was so totally destitute of the sentiment of 
religion.”°° “Elizabeth,” in Froude’s judgment, “was without distinct emotional 
conviction ... Elizabeth, to whom the Protestant creed was as little true as the 
Catholic ... had a latitudinarian contempt for theological dogmatism.”5! She 
called upon God—with terrible oaths that horrified her ministers—to destroy her 
if she did not keep her promise to marry Alencon, while in private she jested 
over his pretensions to her hand.5? She declared to a Spanish envoy that the 
difference between the warring Christian creeds was “a mere bagatelle’— 
whereupon he concluded that she was an atheist.°3 

Nevertheless she took it for granted, like almost all governments before 1789, 
that some religion, some supernatural source and sanction of morality, was 
indispensable to social order and the stability of the state. For a time, till she had 
consolidated her position, she appeared to hesitate, and she played upon the 
hopes of Catholic potentates that she might be won to their public faith. She 
liked the Catholic ceremony, the celibacy of the clergy, the drama of the Mass, 
and she might have made her peace with the Church had not this involved 
submission to the papacy. She distrusted Catholicism as a foreign power that 
might lead Englishmen to put loyalty to the Church above allegiance to the 


Queen. She had been reared in the Protestantism of her father, which was 
Catholicism minus the papacy; and this is essentially what she decided to re- 
establish in England. She hoped that the semi-Catholic liturgy of her Anglican 
Church would mollify the Catholics of the countryside, while the rejection of the 
papacy would satisfy the Protestants of the towns; meanwhile state control of 
education would form the new generation to this Elizabethan settlement, and the 
disruptive religious strife would be quieted into peace. She made her hesitations 
in religion, as in marriage, serve her political purposes; she kept potential 
enemies bemused and divided until she could face them with an accomplished 
fact. 

Many forces urged her to complete the Reformation. Continental re-formers 
wrote to thank her in advance for restoring the new worship, and their letters 
touched her. Holders of formerly Church property prayed for a Protestant 
settlement. Cecil urged Elizabeth to make herself the leader of all Protestant 
Europe. London Protestants indicated their sentiments by beheading a statue of 
St. Thomas and casting it into the street. Her first Parliament (January 23 to May 
8, 1559) was overwhelmingly Protestant. The funds she asked for were voted 
without reservation or delay, and to raise them a tax was laid upon all persons, 
ecclesiastical or secular. A new Act of Uniformity (April 28, 1559) made 
Cranmer’s Book of Common Prayer, revised, the law of English liturgy, and 
forbade all other religious ritual. The Mass was abolished. All Englishmen were 
required to attend the Sunday service of the Anglican Church or forfeit a shilling 
for the succor of the poor. A new Act of Supremacy (April 29) declared 
Elizabeth to be the Supreme Governor of England in all matters, spiritual or 
temporal. An oath of supremacy acknowledging the religious sovereignty of the 
Queen was required of all clergymen, lawyers, teachers, university graduates, 
and magistrates, and all employees of the Church or the Crown. All major 
ecclesiastical appointments and decisions were to be made by an ecclesiastical 
Court of High Commission chosen by the government. Any defense of papal 
authority over England was to be punished by life imprisonment for the first 
offense, by death for the second (1563). By 1590 all English churches were 
Protestant. 

Elizabeth pretended that she was not persecuting opinion; any man, she said, 
might think and believe as he pleased, provided he obeyed the laws; all she 
asked was external conformity for the sake of national unity. Cecil assured her 
that “that state could never be in safety where there was toleration of two 
religions”°4—which did not deter Elizabeth from demanding toleration of 
French Protestants in Catholic France.5° She had no objection to peaceful 
hypocrisy, but freedom of opinion was not to be freedom of speech. Preachers 


who disagreed with her views on any important subject were silenced or 
dismissed.5° The laws against heresy were redefined and enforced; Unitarians 
and Anabaptists were outlawed;°’ five heretics were burned during the reign— 
which seemed a modest number in its day. 

In 1563 a convocation of theologians defined the new creed. All were agreed 
on predestination; God of His own free will, before the creation of the world, 
and without regard to individual human merit or demerit, had chosen some of 
mankind to be elect and saved, leaving all the rest to be reprobate and damned. 
They accepted Lutheran justification (salvation) by faith—that is, the elect were 
saved not by their good works but by belief in the grace of God and the 
redeeming blood of Christ; however, they interpreted the Eucharist in Calvin’s 
sense as a Spiritual, rather than a physical, communion with Christ. By an act of 
Parliament (1566) the “Thirty-nine Articles” embodying the new theology were 
made obligatory on all the clergy of England; and they still express the official 
Anglican creed. 

The new ritual too was a compromise. The Mass was abolished, but, to the 
horror of the Puritans, the clergy were instructed to wear white surplices in 
reading the service, and copes in administering the Eucharist. Communion was 
to be received kneeling, in the two forms of bread and wine. The invocation of 
saints was replaced by annual commemoration of Protestant heroes. 
Confirmation and ordination were retained as sacred rites, but were not viewed 
as sacraments instituted by Christ; and con fession to a priest was encouraged 
only in expectation of death. Many of the prayers kept Roman Catholic forms, 
but took on English dress and became a noble and formative part of the nation’s 
literature. For four hundred years those prayers and hymns, recited by 
congregation and priest in the spacious splendor of cathedrals or the simple 
dignity of the parish church, have given English families inspiration, 
consolation, moral discipline, and mental peace. 


VI. ELIZABETH AND THE CATHOLICS 


It was now the turn of the Catholics to suffer persecution. Though still in the 
majority, they were forbidden to hold Catholic services or possess Catholic 
literature. Religious images in the churches were destroyed by government 
order, and altars were removed. Six Oxford students were sent to the Tower for 
resisting the removal of a crucifix from their college chapel.5° Most Catholics 
submitted sadly to the new regulations, but a considerable number preferred to 
pay the fines for nonattendance at the Anglican ritual. The royal Council 
calculated some fifty thousand such “recusants” in England (1580).°9 Anglican 


bishops complained to the government that Mass was being said in private 
homes, that Catholicism was emerging into public worship, and that in some 
ardent localities it was unsafe to be a Protestant.®9 Elizabeth rebuked Archbishop 
Parker for laxity (1565), and thereafter the laws were more rigorously enforced. 
Catholics who had heard Mass in the chapel of the Spanish ambassador were 
imprisoned; houses in London were searched; strangers found there were 
ordered to give an account of their religion; magistrates were commanded to 
punish all persons possessing books of Roman Catholic theology (1567).61 

We must not judge this legislation in terms of the relative religious toleration 
earned for us by the philosophers and revolutions of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The faiths were then at war, and were entangled with 
politics—a field in which toleration has always been limited. All parties and 
governments in the sixteenth century agreed that theological dissent was a form 
of political revolt. The religious conflict became explicitly political when Pope 
Pius V, after what he felt had been a long and patient delay, issued a bull (1570) 
that not only excommunicated Elizabeth, but absolved her subjects from 
allegiance to her, and forbade them “to obey her monitions, mandates, and 
laws.” The bull was suppressed in France and Spain, which were then seeking 
friendship with England, but a copy of it was clandestinely posted on the door of 
the episcopal residence in London. The culprit was discovered and was put to 
death. Faced by this declaration of war, the Queen’s ministers asked Parliament 
for stricter anti-Catholic laws. Statutes were passed making it a capital crime to 
call the Queen a heretic, schismatic, usurper, or tyrant, or to introduce a papal 
bull into England, or to convert a Protestant to the Roman Church.62 The Court 
of High Commission was authorized to examine the opinions of any suspected 
person and to punish any of his unpunished offenses against any law, including 
fornication or adultery.®° 

The Catholic monarchs of Europe could not with much face protest against 
these oppressive measures, which so resembled their own. Most English 
Catholics continued to submit peaceably, and Elizabeth’s government hoped that 
habit would generate acceptance, and, in time, belief. It was to prevent this that 
William Allen, an emigré Englishman, founded at Douai, then in the Spanish 
Netherlands, a college and seminary to train English Catholics for missionary 
service in England. He expounded his purpose fervently: 


We make it our first and foremost study ... to stir up ... in the minds of Catholics ... zeal and 
just indignation against the heretics. This we do by setting before the eyes of the students the 
exceeding majesty of the ceremonial of the Catholic Church in the place where we live ... At the 
same time we recall the mournful contrast that obtains at home: the utter desolation of all things 
sacred which there exists ... our friends and kinsfolk, all our dear ones, and countless souls besides, 


perishing in schism and godlessness; every jail and dungeon filled to overflowing, not with thieves 
and villains but with Christ’s priests and servants, nay, with our parents and kinsmen. There is 
nothing, then, that we ought not to suffer, rather than to look on at the ills that affect our nation.64 


The college functioned at Douai till 1578, when the Calvinists captured the 
town; then at Reims, then again at Douai (1593). The Douay Bible—an English 
translation of the Latin Vulgate—was produced at Reims and Douai (1582- 
1610), and reached publication a year before the King James version. Between 
1574 and 1585 the college ordained 275 graduates and sent 268 to labor in 
England. Allen was called to Rome and made a cardinal, but the work went on; 
170 additional priests were dispatched to England before Elizabeth’s death in 
1603. Of the 438 total, ninety-eight suffered the capital penalty. 

The leadership of the missionaries passed to a Jesuit, Robert Parsons, a man 
of enthusiasm and courage, a firebrand of polemics, and a master of English 
prose. He frankly announced that the bull deposing Elizabeth justified her 
assassination. Many English Catholics were shocked, but Tolomeo Galli, 
secretary of state to Pope Gregory XIII, gave the idea his approval.!!65 Parsons 
urged the Catholic powers to invade England; the Spanish ambassador in 
England condemned the plan as “criminal folly,” and Everard Mercurian, 
general of the Jesuit order, forbade Parsons to meddle in politics.6” Undeterred, 
he decided on a personal invasion. He disguised himself as an English officer 
returning from service in the Netherlands; his martial swagger, gold-lace coat, 
and feathered hat carried him through the frontier officials (1580); he even 
smoothed the way for another Jesuit, Edmund Campion, to follow him in the 
guise of a jewel merchant. They were secretly housed in the heart of London. 

They visited imprisoned Catholics, and found them leniently treated. 
Recruiting lay and sacerdotal aides, they began their work of inspiring Catholics 
to remain faithful to the Church, and reconverting recent “apostates” to the 
Protestant creed. Secular priests hiding in England, alarmed at the boldness of 
the missionaries, warned them that they would soon be caught and arrested, and 
that their detection would make matters worse for the Catholics, and they begged 
them to return to the Continent. But Parsons and Campion persisted. They 
moved from town to town, holding secret assemblies, hearing confessions, 
saying Mass, and giving their benediction to the whispering worshipers who 
looked upon them as messengers from God. Within a year of their coming they 
made—it was claimed—twenty thousand converts.®8 They set up a printing press 
and scattered propaganda; tracts declaring that Elizabeth, having been 
excommunicated, was no longer the lawful queen of England were found in 
London streets.69 A third Jesuit was sent to Edinburgh to urge the Scottish 


Catholics to invade England from the north. The Earl of Westmorland answered 
a summons from the Vatican; he brought back from Rome to Flanders a mass of 
bullion to finance an invasion from the Netherlands; by the summer of 1581, 
many Catholics believed, the Spanish troops of Alva would cross into England.7° 

Warned by its spies, the English government doubled its efforts to capture the 
Jesuits. Parsons found his way across the Channel, but Campion was caught 
(July 1581). He was carried through sympathetic villages and hostile London to 
the Tower. Elizabeth sent for him and tried to save him. She asked, Did he 
consider her his lawful sovereign? He replied that he did. But to her next 
question, Could the Pope lawfully excommunicate her?, he answered that he 
could not decide an issue on which learned men were divided. She sent him back 
to the Tower, with instructions that he be kindly treated; but Cecil ordered him 
to be tortured into naming his fellow conspirators. After two days of agony he 
yielded a few names, and more arrests were made. Recovering his audacity, 
Campion challenged Protestant divines to a public debate. By permission of the 
Council a debate was staged in the chapel of the Tower; courtiers, prisoners, and 
public were admitted; and the Jesuit stood for hours on weakened legs to plead 
for the Catholic theology. Neither side convinced the other; but when Campion 
was brought to trial the charge was not heresy but conspiracy to overthrow the 
government by internal subversion and external attack. He and fourteen others 
were convicted, and on December 1, 1581, they were hanged. 

Those Catholics proved right who had predicted that the Jesuit mission would 
exasperate the government into further persecution. Elizabeth issued an appeal to 
her subjects to judge between her and those who sought her throne or her life. 
Parliament decreed (1581) that conversion to Catholicism should be punished as 
high treason; that any priest who said Mass should be fined two hundred marks 
and be imprisoned for a year; and that those who refused to attend Anglican 
services should pay twenty pounds a month’7!—enough to bankrupt any but the 
richest Catholics. Failure to pay the fine incurred arrest and confiscation of 
property. Soon the prisons were so crowded with Catholics that old castles had 
to be used as jails.” Tension rose on all sides, heightened by the imminent 
execution of Mary Stuart and the intensified conflict with Spain and Rome. In 
June 1583 a papal nuncio offered Gregory XIII a detailed plan for the invasion 
of England by three armies at once from Ireland, France, and Spain. The Pope 
gave sympathetic consideration to this disegno per l’impresa d’Inghilterra and 
specific measures were prepared;73 but English spies got wind of them, England 
made counterpreparations, and the invasion was postponed. 

Parliament retaliated with more repressive legislation. All priests ordained 
since June 1559 and still refusing the oath of supremacy were required to leave 


the country within forty days or suffer death as treasonous conspirators; and all 
who harbored them were to be hanged.’4 On the basis of this and other laws, 123 
priests and sixty laymen were executed during the reign of Elizabeth, and 
probably another two hundred died in jail.’> Some Protestants protested against 
the severity of this legislation; some were converted to Catholicism; Cecil’s 
grandson William fled to Rome (1585) and pledged obedience to the Pope.7© 

Most English Catholics were opposed to any violent action against the 
government. One faction among them addressed an appeal to Elizabeth (1585), 
affirmed their loyalty, and asked for “a merciful consideration of their 
sufferings.” But as if to bear out the government’s claim that its measures were 
justified by war, Cardinal Allen issued (1588) a tract designed to rouse the 
English Catholics to support the approaching attack on England by Spain. He 
called the Queen “an incestuous bastard, begotten and born in sin of an infamous 
courtesan,” charged that “with Leicester and divers others she hath abused her 
body ... by unspeakable and incredible variety of lust,” demanded that the 
Catholics of England should rise against this “depraved, accursed, 
excommunicate heretic,” and promised a plenary indulgence to all who should 
aid in deposing the “chief spectacle of sin and abomination in this age.””” The 
Catholics of England answered by fighting as bravely as the Protestants against 
the Spanish Armada. 

After that victory the persecution continued as part of the continuing war. 
Sixty-one priests and forty-nine laymen were hanged between 1588 and 1603; 
and many of these were cut down from the gibbet and were drawn and quartered 
—i.e., they were disemboweled and torn limb from trunk—while still alive.78 In 
a remarkable address presented to the Queen in the year of her death, thirteen 
priests petitioned her to be allowed to remain in England. They repudiated all 
attacks on her right to the throne and denied the authority of the Pope to depose 
her, but could not in conscience acknowledge anyone but the Pope as head of the 
Christian Church.79 The document reached the Queen only a few days before her 
death, and no result of it is recorded; but unwittingly it outlined the principles on 
which, two centuries later, the problem would be solved. The Queen died a 
victor in the greatest struggle of a reign stained with no darker blot than this 
victory. 


VII. ELIZABETH AND THE PURITANS 


Against an apparently weaker enemy, a handful of Puritans, she did not 
prevail. They were men who had felt the influence of Calvin; some of them had 
visited Calvin’s Geneva as Marian refugees; many of them had read the Bible in 


a translation made and annotated by Genevan Calvinists; some had heard or read 
the blasts of John Knox’s trumpet; some may have heard echoes of Wyclif’s 
Lollard “poor priests.” Taking the Bible as their infallible guide, they found 
nothing in it about the episcopal powers and sacerdotal vestments that Elizabeth 
had transferred from the Roman to the Anglican Church; on the contrary, they 
found much about presbyters’ having no sovereign but Christ. They 
acknowledged Elizabeth as head of the Church in England, but only to bar the 
pope; in their hearts they rejected any control of religion by the state, and aspired 
to control of the state by their religion. Toward 1564 they began to be called 
Puritans—as a term of abuse—because they demanded the purification of 
English Protestantism from all forms of faith and worship not found in the New 
Testament. They took the doctrines of predestination, election, and damnation 
deeply to heart, and felt that hell could be escaped only by subordinating every 
aspect of life to religion and morality. As they read the Bible in the solemn 
Sundays of their homes, the figure of Christ almost disappeared against the 
background of the Old Testament’s jealous and vengeful Jehovah. 

The Puritan attack on Elizabeth took form (1569) when the lectures of 
Thomas Cartwright, professor of theology at Cambridge, stressed the contrast 
between the presbyterian organization of the early Christian Church and the 
episcopal-ian structure of the Anglican Establishment. Many of the faculty 
supported Cartwright, but John Whitgift, headmaster of Trinity College, 
denounced him to the Queen and secured his dismissal from the teaching staff 
(1570). Cartwright emigrated to Geneva, where, under Théodore de Béze, he 
imbibed the full ardor of Calvinist theocracy. Returning to England, he shared 
with Walter Travers and others in formulating the Puritan conception of the 
Church. Christ, in their view, had arranged that all ecclesiastical authority should 
be vested in ministers and lay elders elected by each parish, province, and state. 
The consistories so formed should determine creed, ritual, and moral code in 
conformity with Scripture. They should have access to every home, power to 
enforce at least outward observance of “godly living,” and the right to 
excommunicate recalcitrants and condemn heretics to death. The civil 
magistrates were to carry out these disciplinary decrees, but the state was to have 
no spiritual jurisdiction whatever.®0 

The first English parish organized on these principles was set up at 
Wandsworth in 1572, and similar “presbyteries” sprang up in the eastern and 
middle counties. By this time the majority of the London Protestants, and of the 
House of Commons, were Puritans. The artisans of London, powerfully 
infiltrated by Calvinist refugees from France and the Netherlands, applauded the 
Puritan attack on episcopacy and ritual. The businessmen of the capital looked 


upon Puritanism as the bulwark of Protestantism against a Catholicism 
traditionally unsympathetic to “usury” and the middle classes. Calvin was a bit 
too strict for them, but he had sanctioned interest and had recognized the virtues 
of industry and thrift. Even men close to the Queen had found some good in 
Puritanism; Cecil, Leicester, Walsingham, and Knollys hoped to use it as a foil 
to Catholicism if Mary Stuart reached the English throne.®! 

But Elizabeth felt that the Puritan movement threatened the whole settlement 
by which she had planned to ease the religious strife. She thought of Calvinism 
as the doctrine of John Knox, whom she had never forgiven for his scorn of 
women rulers. She despised the Puritan dogmatism even more heartily than the 
Catholic. She had a lingering fondness for the crucifix and other religious 
images, and when an iconoclastic fury destroyed paintings, statuary, and stained 
glass early in her reign,82 she awarded damages to the victims and forbade such 
actions in the future.83 She was not finicky in her own language, but she resented 
the description which some Puritan had given of the Prayer Book as “culled and 
picked out of that popish dunghill, the Mass Book,” and of the Court of High 
Commission as a “little stinking ditch.”84 She saw in the popular election of 
ministers, and in the government of the Church by presbyteries and synods 
independent of the state, a republican threat to monarchy. Only her monarchical 
power, she thought, could keep England Protestant; popular suffrage would 
restore Catholicism. 

She encouraged bishops to trouble the troublemakers. Archbishop Parker 
suppressed their publications, silenced them in the churches, and obstructed their 
assemblies. Puritan clergymen had organized groups for the public discussion of 
Scriptural passages; Elizabeth bade Parker put an end to these “prophesyings”; 
he did. His successor, Edmund Grindal, tried to protect the Puritans; Elizabeth 
suspended him; and when he died (1583) she advanced to the Canterbury see her 
new chaplain, John Whitgift, who dedicated himself to the silencing of the 
Puritans. He demanded of all English clergymen an oath accepting the Thirty- 
nine Articles, the Prayer Book, and the Queen’s religious supremacy; he 
subpoenaed all objectors before the High Commission Court; and there they 
were subjected to such detailed and insistent inquiry into their conduct and belief 
that Cecil compared the procedure to the Spanish Inquisition.®5 

The Puritan rebellion was intensified. A determined minority openly seceded 
from the Anglican communion, and set up independent congregations that 
elected their own ministers and acknowledged no episcopal control. In 1581 
Robert Browne, a pupil (later an enemy) of Cartwright, and chief voice of these 
“Independents,” “Separatists,” or “Congregationalists,” crossed over to Holland, 
and he published there two tracts outlining a democratic constitution for 


Christianity. Any group of Christians should have the right to organize itself for 
worship, formulate its own creed on the basis of Scripture, choose its own 
leaders, and live its religious life free from outside interference, acknowledging 
no rule but the Bible, no authority but Christ. Two of Browne’s followers were 
arrested in England, were judged in contempt of the Queen’s religious 
sovereignty, and were hanged (1583). 

In the campaign for election to the Parliament of 1586 the Puritans waged 
oratorical war upon any candidate unsympathetic to their cause. One such was 
branded as a “common gamester and pot companion”; another was “much 
suspect of popery, cometh very seldom to his church, and is a whoremaster”; 
those were days of virile speech. When Parliament convened, John Penry 
presented a petition for reform of the Church, and charged the bishops with 
responsibility for clerical abuses and popular paganism. Whitgift ordered his 
arrest, but he was soon released. Antony Cope introduced a bill to abolish the 
entire episcopal establishment and reorganize English Christianity on the 
presbyterian plan. Elizabeth ordered Parliament to remove the bill from 
discussion. Peter Wentworth rose to a question of parliamentary freedom, and 
four members supported him; Elizabeth had all five lodged in the Tower. 

Frustrated in Parliament, Penry and other Puritans took to the press. Eluding 
Whitgift’s severe censorship of publications, they deluged England (1588-89) 
with a succession of privately printed pamphlets, all signed “Martin Marprelate, 
Gentleman,” and attacking the authority and personal character of the bishops in 
terms of satirical abuse. Whitgift and the High Commission deployed all the 
machinery of espionage to find the authors and printers; but the printers moved 
from town to town, and public sympathy helped them to escape detection until 
April 1589. Professional writers like John Lyly and Thomas Nash were engaged 
to answer “Martin” and gave him good competition in scurrility. Finally, as 
billingsgate ran out, the controversy subsided, and moderate men mourned the 
degradation of Christianity into an art of vituperation. 

Stung by these pamphlets, Elizabeth gave Whitgift a free hand to check the 
Puritans. The Marprelate printers were found, arrests multiplied, executions 
followed. Cartwright was sentenced to death, but was pardoned by the Queen. 
Two leaders of the “Brownian Movement,” John Greenwood and Henry Barrow, 
were hanged in 1593, and soon thereafter John Penry. Parliament decreed (1593) 
that anyone who questioned the Queen’s religious supremacy, or persistently 
absented himself from Anglican services, or attended “any assemblies, 
conventicles, or meetings under cover or pretense of any exercise of religion” 
should be imprisoned and—unless he gave a pledge of future conformity— 
should leave England and never return, on pain of death.86 


At this juncture, and amid the turmoil and fury, a modest parson raised the 
controversy to the level of philosophy, piety, and stately prose. Richard Hooker 
was one of two clergymen assigned to conduct services in the London Temple; 
the other was Walter Travers, Cartwright’s friend. In the moming sermon 
Hooker expounded the ecclesiastical polity of Elizabeth; in the afternoon Travers 
criticized that church government from the Puritan view. Each developed his 
sermons into a book. As Hooker was writing literature as well as theology, he 
begged his bishop to transfer him to a quiet rural parsonage. So at Boscombe in 
Wiltshire he completed the first four books of his great work Of the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity (1594); three years later, at Bishopsbourne, he sent Book V 
to the press; and there, in 1600, age forty-seven, he died. 

His Laws astonished England by the calm and even-tempered dignity of its 
argument and the sonorous majesty of its almost Latin style. Cardinal Allen 
praised it as the best book that had yet come out of England; Pope Clement VIII 
lauded its eloquence and learning; Queen Elizabeth read it gratefully as a 
splendid apology for her religious government; the Puritans were mollified by 
the gentle clarity of its tone; and posterity received it as a noble attempt to 
harmonize religion and reason. Hooker astonished his contemporaries by 
admitting that even a pope could be saved; he shocked the theologians by 
declaring that “the assurance of what we believe by the Word of God is to us not 
so certain as that which we perceive by sense”;87 man’s reasoning faculty is also 
a divine gift and revelation. 

Hooker based his theory of law on medieval philosophy as formulated by St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and he anticipated the “social contract” of Hobbes and Locke. 
After showing the need and boon of social organization, he argued that voluntary 
participation in a society implies consent to be governed by its laws. But the 
ultimate source of the laws is the community itself: a king or a parliament may 
issue laws only as the delegate or representatives of the community. “Law makes 
the king; the king’s grant of any favor contrary to the law is void ... For 
peaceable contentment on both sides, the assent of those who are governed 
seemeth necessary ... Laws are not which public approbation has not made 
so.”88 And Hooker added a passage that might have warned Charles I: 


The Parliament of England, together with the [ecclesiastical] Convocation annexed thereunto, is 
that whereupon the very essence of all government within this kingdom doth depend; it is even the 
body of the whole realm; it consisteth of the king and of all that within the land are subject to him, 
for they are all there present, either in person, or by such as they voluntarily have derived 
[delegated] their power unto.®9 


To Hooker religion seemed an integral part of the state, for social order and 


therefore even material prosperity depend on moral discipline, which collapses 
without religious inculcation and support. Consequently every state should 
provide religious training for its people. The Anglican Church might be 
imperfect, but so would be all institutions made and manned by the children of 
Adam. “He that goeth about to persuade a multitude that they are not so well off 
as they ought to be, shall never want attentive and favorable hearers; because 
they know the manifold defects whereunto every kind of regiment [government] 
is subject, but the secret lets and difficulties, which in public proceedings are 
innumerable and inevitable, they have not ordinarily the judgment to 
consider.”99 

Hooker’s logic was too circular to be convincing, his learning too scholastic 
to meet the issues of his time, his shy spirit too thankful for order to understand 
the longing for liberty. The Puritans acknowledged his eloquence, but went on 
their way. Compelled to choose between their country and their faith, many of 
them emigrated, reversing the movement of Continental Protestants into 
England. Holland welcomed them, and English congregations rose at 
Middelburg, Leiden, and Amsterdam. There the exiles and their offspring 
labored, taught, preached, and wrote, preparing with quiet passion for their 
triumphs in England and their fulfillment in America. 


VIII. ELIZABETH AND IRELAND 


Ireland had been conquered by the English in 1169-71, and had been held 
ever since on the ground that otherwise it would be used by France or Spain as a 
base for attacks on England. At Elizabeth’s accession direct English rule in 
Ireland was confined to the eastern coast—”the Pale”’—around and south of 
Dublin; the rest of the island was governed by Irish chieftains only nominally 
acknowledging English sovereignty. The perennial conflict with the English 
disrupted the tribal administration that had given Ireland chaos and violence, but 
also poets, scholars, and saints. Most of the land was left to woods and bogs; 
transport and communication were heroic enterprises, and the native Celtic 
population of some 800,000 souls lived in a half-lawless misery on the edge of 
barbarism. The English in the Pale were almost as poor, and they made 
Elizabeth’s problem worse by debauchery, peculation, and crime; they robbed 
the London government as sedulously as they plundered the Irish peasantry. 
Throughout the reign English settlers drove Irish proprietors and tenants from 
“clearances”; the dispossessed fought back with assassinations; and life for 
conquerors and conquered alike became a persisting fever of force and hate.. 
Cecil himself thought that “the Flemings had not such cause to rebel against the 


oppression of the Spaniards” as the Irish against English rule.9! 

Elizabeth’s Irish policy was based on the conviction that a Catholic Ireland 
would be a peril to a Protestant England. She ordered a full enforcement of 
Protestantism throughout the island. Mass was prohibited, the monasteries were 
closed; public worship ceased outside the narrow Pale. Priests survived in 
hiding, and administered the sacraments furtively to a few. Morality, deprived of 
both religion and peace, almost disappeared; murder, theft, adultery, and rape 
flourished, and men changed wives without grudge or qualm. Irish leaders 
appealed to the popes and Philip II for protection or aid. Philip feared to invade 
Ireland, lest the English should invade and help the rebellious Netherlands, but 
he established centers and colleges for Irish refugees in Spain. Pius IV sent to 
Ireland an Irish Jesuit, David Wolfe (1560); with the courage and devotion 
characteristic of his order, Wolfe established clandestine missions, brought in 
other disguised Jesuits, and restored Catholic piety and hope. The chieftains took 
heart, and one after another rose in revolt against English rule. 

The most powerful of them was Shane (i.e., John) O’ Neill of Tyrone. Here 
was such a man as legend could sing of and Irishmen could fight for. He fiercely 
defended his title of the O’Neill against a usurping brother. He ignored the 
Commandments and adored the Church. He foiled all English efforts to subdue 
him, risked his head to visit London and win Elizabeth’s alliance and support, 
and returned in triumph to rule Ulster as well as Tyrone. He fought the rival 
O’Donnell clan ferociously, was finally defeated by it (1567), and was killed 
when he took refuge with the MacDonnells, Scottish immigrants whose 
settlement at Antrim he had formerly attacked. 

The history of Ireland after his death was a parade of rebellions, massacres, 
and lords deputy. Sir Henry Sidney, father of Sir Philip, served Elizabeth 
faithfully in that ungrateful office for nine years. He joined in defeating O’ Neill, 
hunted Rory O’More to the death, and was recalled (1578) because of the high 
cost of his victories. In two years as Lord Deputy, Walter Devereux, first Earl of 
Essex, distinguished himself by a massacre on the island of Rathlin, off the 
Antrim coast. Thither the rebel MacDonnells had sent for safety their wives and 
children, their aged and ailing, with a protective guard. Essex dispatched a force 
to capture the island. The garrison offered to surrender if they might be allowed 
to sail for Scotland; the offer was refused; they surrendered unconditionally; 
they and the women and children, the sick and the old, numbering six hundred, 
were put to the sword (1575).92 

The great revolt of the reign was that of the Geraldine clan in Munster. After 
many captivities and escapes, James Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald crossed to the 
Continent, raised a troop of Spaniards, Italians, Portuguese, Flemings, and 


English Catholic emigrés, and landed them on the coast of Kerry (1579), only to 
lose his life in an incidental war with another clan. His cousin Gerald Fitzgerald, 
fifteenth Earl of Desmond, carried on the revolt, but the neighboring Butler clan, 
under the Protestant Earl of Ormonde, declared for England. The Catholics of 
the Pale organized an army and defeated the levies of the new Lord Deputy, 
Arthur, Lord Grey (1580). Reinforced, Grey beseiged Desmond’s main force by 
land and sea on a promontory in Smerwick Bay. Finding themselves defenseless 
against Grey’s artillery, the six hundred surviving rebels surrendered and begged 
for mercy; all were slaughtered, women and men, except for officers who could 
promise substantial ransoms.9° The war of English against Irish, and of clan 
against clan, so ravaged Munster that (said an Irish chronicler) “the lowing of a 
cow, or the voice of a plowman, was not to be heard that year from Dingle to the 
Rock of Cashel”; and an Englishman wrote (1582) that “there hath died by 
famine ... thirty thousand in Munster in less than half a year, besides others that 
are hanged and killed.”94 For “to kill an Irishman in that province,” wrote a great 
English historian, “was thought no more of than to kill a mad dog.”95 Almost 
denuded of Irish, Munster was divided into plantations for English settlers 
(1586)—one of them Edmund Spenser, who there completed The Faerie 
Queene. 

The desperate Irish rose again in 1593. Hugh O’Donnell, Lord of Tyrconnel, 
joined forces with Hugh O’ Neill, second Earl of Tyrone. Spain, now at open war 
with England, promised help. In an interregnum between lords deputy, O’ Neill 
routed an English army at Armagh, captured Blackwater, an English stronghold 
in the north (1598), and sent a force to renew the Munster revolt. The English 
colonists fled, abandoning their plantations. Hope and joy spread in Ireland, and 
even the English expected that Dublin itself would fall. 

It was in this crisis that Elizabeth appointed the youthful Robert Devereux, 
second Earl of Essex, as her Lord Deputy in Ireland (March 1599). She gave him 
an army of 17,500 men—the greatest that England had ever sent to the island. 
She bade him attack O’Neill in Tyrone, make no peace without consulting her, 
and not return without her permission. Arrived in Dublin, he dallied through the 
spring, undertook a few skirmishes, let his army waste away with disease, signed 
an unauthorized truce with O’Neill, and returned to England (September 1599) 
to explain his failure to the Queen. Quickly replacing him, Charles Blount, Lord 
Mountjoy, faced with courage and skill a combination of tricky O’ Neill, fearless 
O’Donnell, and a fleet landing at Kinsale with troops and arms from Spain and 
indulgences from Clement VIII for all who would defend Ireland and the faith. 
Mountjoy rushed south to meet the Spaniards, and defeated them so decisively 
that O’ Neill submitted; the revolt collapsed, and a general amnesty brought a 


precarious peace (1603). Meanwhile Elizabeth had died. 

Her record in Ireland subtracted from her glory. She underestimated the 
difficulty of conquering, in an almost roadless country, a people whose love of 
their land and their faith was their only bond to life and decency. She scolded her 
deputies for failures that were due in part to her own parsimony; they were 
unable to pay their troops, who found it more profitable to rob the Irish than to 
fight them. She vacillated between truce and terror, and never followed one 
policy to a decision. She founded Trinity College and Dublin University (1591), 
but she left the people of Ireland as illiterate as before. After the expenditure of 
£10,000,000, the peace achieved was a desert of desolation over half the lovely 
isle, and, over all of it, a spirit of unspeakable hatred that only bided its time to 
kill and devastate again. 


IX. ELIZABETH AND SPAIN 


The Queen was at her best in her management of Spain. She allowed Philip to 
think she might marry him or his son; and in his hopes of winning England with 
a wedding ring, he played the game of patience till his friends were alienated and 
Elizabeth was strong. Pope and Emperor and a hapless Scottish Queen might beg 
him to invade England, but he was too doubtful of France, too troubled in the 
Netherlands, to venture upon so incalculable a throw of the political dice. He had 
no assurance that France would not pounce upon the Spanish Netherlands the 
moment he became embroiled with England. He was loath to encourage 
revolution anywhere. He trusted, in his heavy procrastinating way, that Elizabeth 
would in due time find one or another of the many exits that an ingenious nature 
has provided from our life; and yet he was in no haste to give the throne of 
England to a Scottish lass in love with France. For years he held back the Pope 
from promulgating the excommunication of Elizabeth. He bore in somber 
silence her treatment of Catholics in England, and her protests against the 
treatment of English Protestants in Spain. For almost thirty years he kept the 
peace while English privateers made war upon Spanish colonies and trade. 

The nature of man confesses itself in the conduct of states, for these are but 
ourselves in gross, and behave, for the most part, as men presumably did before 
morals and laws were laid upon them by religion and force. Conscience follows 
the policeman, but there were no police for states. On the seas there were no Ten 
Commandments, and trade existed by permission of piracy. Small pirate craft 
used the inlets of the British coast as lairs and thence sallied forth to seize what 
they could; if the victims were Spanish the English could enjoy the religious 
fervor of plundering a papist. Bold men like John Hawkins and Francis Drake 


fitted out substantial privateers and took all the oceans for their province. 
Elizabeth disowned but did not disturb them, for she saw in the privateers the 
makings of a navy, and in these buccaneers her future admirals. The Huguenot 
port of La Rochelle became a favorite rendezvous of English, Dutch, and 
Huguenot vessels, which “preyed on Catholic commerce under whatever flag it 
sailed,”9° and, in need, on Protestant commerce too. 

From such piracy the buccaneers passed to that lucrative trade in slaves which 
the Portuguese had opened up a century before. In the Spanish colonies of 
America the natives were dying out from toil too arduous for their climate and 
constitutions. A demand arose for a sturdier breed of laborers. Las Casas 
himself, defender of the natives, suggested to Charles I of Spain that African 
Negroes, stronger than the Caribbean Indians, should be transported to America, 
to do the heavy work for the Spaniards there.9” Charles consented, but Philip II 
condemned the trade and instructed the Spanish-American governors to prevent 
the importation of slaves except under license—costly and rare—by the home 
administration.9° Aware that some governors were evading these restrictions, 
Hawkins led three ships to Africa (1562), captured three hundred Negroes, took 
them to the West Indies, and sold them to Spanish settlers in exchange for sugar, 
spices, and drugs. Back in England, he induced Lord Pembroke and others to 
invest in a second venture, and persuaded Elizabeth to put one of her best vessels 
at his disposal. In 1564 he headed south with four ships, seized four hundred 
African Negroes, sailed for the West Indies, sold them to Spaniards under threat 
of his guns if they refused to buy, and returned home to be hailed as a hero and 
share his spoils with his backers and the Queen, who made 60 per cent on her 
investment.99 In 1567 she lent him her ship the Jesus; with this and four other 
vessels he sailed to Africa, captured all the Negroes his holds could stow, sold 
them in Spanish America at £160 a head, and was homeward bound with loot 
valued at £100,000 when a Spanish fleet caught him off the Mexican coast at 
San Juan de Ulua, and destroyed all of his fleet but two small tenders, in which 
Hawkins, after a thousand perils, returned empty-handed to England (1569). 

Among the survivors of that voyage was Hawkins’ young kinsman Francis 
Drake. Educated at Hawkins’ expense, Drake became, so to speak, a native of 
the sea. At twenty-two he commanded a ship on Hawkins’ futile expedition; at 
twenty-three, having lost everything but his reputation for bravery, he vowed 
vengeance against Spain; at twenty-five he received a privateer’s commission 
from Elizabeth. In 1573, aged twenty-eight, he captured a convoy of silver 
bullion off the coast of Panama and returned to England rich and revenged. 
Elizabeth’s councilors kept him in hiding for three years while Spain cried out 
for his death. Then Leicester, Walsingham, and Hatton fitted out for him four 


small vessels, totaling 375 tons; with these he sailed from Plymouth on 
November 15, 1577, on what turned out to be the second circumnavigation of 
the globe. As his fleet issued from the Straits of Magellan into the Pacific, it ran 
into a heavy storm; the ships were scattered and never reunited; Drake alone, in 
the Pelican, moved up the west coast of the Americas to San Francisco, raiding 
Spanish vessels on the way. Then he turned boldly westward to the Philippines, 
sailed through the Moluccas to Java, across the Indian Ocean to Africa, around 
the Cape of Good Hope, and up the Atlantic to reach Plymouth on September 26, 
1580, thirty-four months after leaving it. He brought with him £600,000 of 
booty, of which £275,000 were handed over to the Queen.!09 England hailed him 
as the greatest seaman and pirate of the age. Elizabeth dined on his ship and 
dubbed him knight. 

All this time England had been technically at peace with Spain. Philip lodged 
repeated protests with the Queen; she made excuses, hugged her spoils, and 
pointed out that Philip also was violating international “law” by sending help to 
the rebels in Ireland. When the Spanish ambassador threatened war she 
threatened marriage with Alencgon and alliance with France. Philip, busy 
conquering Portugal, ordered his envoy to keep the peace. As usual, good luck 
supplemented the vacillating genius of the Queen. What would have happened to 
her if Catholic France had not been cut in two by civil war, if Catholic Austria 
and the Emperor had not been harassed by the Turks, if Spain had not been 
embroiled with Portugal, France, the papacy, and its rebellious subjects in the 
Netherlands? 

For years Elizabeth played fast and loose with the Netherlands, shifting her 
policy with fluid circumstance, and no charges of irresolution or treachery could 
make her move in blinders on one course. She had no more liking for Dutch 
Calvinism than for English Puritanism, and no more liking than Philip for 
abetting revolution. She recognized the importance, to the English economy, of 
uninterrupted trade with the Netherlands. She planned to support the revolt of 
the Netherlands sufficiently to keep them from surrendering to Spain or 
bequeathing themselves to France. For as long as the revolt continued Spain 
would stay out of England. 

A blessed windfall allowed the Queen to help the rebels at a delectable profit 
to her treasury. In December 1568 several Spanish vessels, carrying £150,000 to 
pay Alva’s troops in the Netherlands, were driven by English privateers into 
Channel ports. Elizabeth, who had just heard of Hawkins’ disaster at San Juan de 
Ulua, recognized a providential opportunity to make up for what England had 
lost in that defeat. She asked Bishop Jewel whether she had a right to the 
Spanish treasure; he judged that God, being surely a Protestant, would be 


pleased to see the papists plundered. Moreover, the Queen learned, the money 
had been borrowed by Philip from Genoese bankers, and Philip had refused to 
take title to it until its safe delivery in Antwerp. Elizabeth had the money 
transferred to her vaults. Philip complained; Alva seized all English nationals 
and goods that he could lay hands upon in the Netherlands; Elizabeth arrested all 
Spaniards in England. But the necessities of trade gradually restored normal 
relations. Alva refused to prod Elizabeth into alliance with the rebels. Philip kept 
his temper. Elizabeth kept the money. 

The uneasy peace dragged on until continued English raids on Spanish 
shipping, and the appeals of the imprisoned Mary Stuart’s friends, involved 
Philip in a plot to assassinate the Queen.!°! Convinced of his participation, 
Elizabeth expelled the Spanish ambassador (1584) and gave open aid to the 
Netherlands. English troops entered Flushing, Brill, Ostend, and Sluys; Leicester 
was sent to command them; they were defeated by the Spaniards at Zutphen 
(1586). But now at last the issue was drawn. Both Philip and Elizabeth prepared 
with all their resources for the war that would decide the mastery of the seas and 
the religion of England, perhaps of Europe, perhaps of the New World. 

Spain had risen to wealth by grace of Columbus and Pope Alexander VI, 
whose arbitration decrees of 1493 had awarded nearly all of the Americas to his 
native Spain. With those voyages and bulls the Mediterranean ceased to be the 
center of the white man’s civilization and power, and the Atlantic age began. Of 
Europe’s three great Atlantic nations France was debarred by civil war from the 
contest for oceanic dominion. England and Spain remained, jutting out like 
grasping promontories toward the promised land. It appeared impossible to 
dislodge Spain from her preeminence in America; by 1580 she had hundreds of 
colonies there, England none; and each year immense riches passed from the 
mines of Mexico and Peru to Spain. It seemed manifest destiny that Spain should 
rule all the Western Hemisphere, and make both the Americas in her political 
and religious image. 

Drake was not content with this prospect. For a time the war for the world 
was between himself and Spain. In 1585, financed by his friends and the Queen, 
he fitted out thirty vessels and sallied forth against the Spanish Empire. He 
entered the Estuary of Vigo in northwest Spain, plundered the port of Vigo, 
disrobed a statue of the Virgin, and carried away the precious metals and costly 
vestments of the churches. He sailed on to the Canary and Cape Verde islands, 
pillaged the largest of them, crossed the Atlantic, raided Santo Domingo, took 
£30,000 as a douceur not to destroy the Colombian city of Cartagena, plundered 
and burned the town of St. Augustine in Florida, and returned to England (1586) 
only because yellow fever had killed a third of his crew. 


This was war without its name. On February 8, 1587, the English government 
put to death the Scottish Queen. Philip informed Sixtus V that he was now ready 
to invade England and dethrone Elizabeth. He asked the Pope to contribute 
2,000,000 gold crowns; Sixtus offered 600,000, to be paid to Spain only if the 
invasion actually occurred. Philip bade his best admiral, the Marquis of Santa 
Cruz, to prepare the largest armada so far known in history. Ships were gathered 
or built at Lisbon, stores were assembled at Cadiz. 

Drake urged Elizabeth to give him a fleet to destroy the Armada before it 
could take irresistible form. She consented, and on April 2, 1587, with thirty 
ships, he hurried out from Plymouth before she could change her mind. She did, 
but too late to reach him. On April 16 he ran his fleet into Cadiz harbor, 
maneuvered out of range of the batteries on the shore, sank a Spanish man-of- 
war, raided the transports and storeships, captured their cargoes, set all enemy 
vessels on fire, and departed unharmed. He anchored off Lisbon and challenged 
Santa Cruz to come out and fight. The Marquis refused, for his ships were not 
yet armed. Drake moved north to La Corufia and seized great stores collected 
there; then to the Azores, where he took a Spanish galleon. With it in tow he 
returned to England. Even the Spaniards marveled at his audacity and 
seamanship, and said that “were it not that he was a Lutheran, there was not the 
like man in the world.” 102 

Philip patiently rebuilt his fleet. The Marquis of Santa Cruz died (January 
1588); Philip replaced him with the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, a grandee with 
more pedigree than competence. When finally the Armada was complete, it 
numbered 130 vessels, averaging 445 tons; half the ships were cargo carriers, 
half were men-of-war; 8,050 sailors manned them, 19,000 soldiers sailed. Philip 
and his admirals thought of naval warfare in ancient terms—to grapple and 
board the enemy and fight man to man; the English plan was to sink the enemy’s 
ships, with their crowded crews, by broadside fire. Philip instructed his fleet not 
to seek out and attack the English squadrons, but to seize some English 
beachhead, cross to Flanders, and take on board the 30,000 troops that the Duke 
of Parma had ready there; so reinforced, the Spanish were to march on London. 
Meanwhile a letter composed by Cardinal Allen (April 1588) was smuggled into 
England, bidding the Catholics join the Spanish in deposing their “usurping, 
heretic, prostitute” Queen.!03 To help restore Catholicism in England, hundreds 
of monks accompanied the Armada, under the vicar general of the Inquisition.1° 
A devout religious spirit moved the Spanish sailors and their masters; they 
sincerely believed they were on a sacred mission; prostitutes were sent away, 
profanity subsided, gambling ceased. On the morning when the fleet sailed from 
Lisbon (May 29, 1588), every man on board received the Eucharist, and all 


Spain prayed. 

The winds favored Elizabeth; the Armada ran into a damaging storm; it took 
refuge in the harbor of La Coruna, healed its wounds, and set forth again (July 
12). England awaited it in a feverish mixture of divided counsels, hurried 
preparations, and desperate resolve. Now the time had come for Elizabeth to 
spend the sums that she had saved through thirty years of skimping and deviltry. 
Her people, Catholic as well as Protestant, came manfully to her rescue; 
volunteer militia trained in the towns; London merchants financed regiments 
and, asked to fit out fifteen ships, provided thirty. For ten years now Hawkins 
had been building men-of-war for the Queen’s navy; Drake was now a vice- 
admiral. Privateers brought their own vessels to the fateful rendezvous. Early in 
July 1588 the full complement of eighty-two ships, under command of Charles, 
Lord Howard of Effingham, as Lord High Admiral of England, gathered at 
Plymouth to greet the advancing foe. 

On July 19!!! the vanguard of the Armada was sighted in the mouth of the 
Channel. The defending fleet sailed out of Plymouth, and on the twenty-first the 
action began. The Spaniards waited for the English to come close enough for 
grappling; instead, the light English vessels—built to low lines and narrow beam 
—scurried around the heavy Spanish galleons, firing broadsides as they went. 
The Spanish decks were too high; their guns fired too far above the English 
vessels, doing only minor damage; the English boats ran beneath the fire, and 
their maneuverability and speed left the Spaniards helpless and confused. As 
night fell they fled before the wind, leaving one of their ships to be taken by 
Drake. Another was blown up, reportedly by a mutinous German gunner, and the 
wreck fell into English hands. Luckily, both ships contained ammunition, which 
was soon transferred to the Queen’s fleet. On the twenty-fourth more 
ammunition came, but still the English had only enough for a day’s fighting. On 
the twenty-fifth, near the Isle of Wight, Howard led an attack; his flagship sailed 
into the center of the Armada, exchanging broadsides with every galleon that it 
passed; and the superior accuracy of the English fire broke the Spanish morale. 
“The enemy pursue me,” wrote Medina-Sidonia that night to the Duke of Parma; 
“they fire on me from morn till dark, but they will not grapple ... There is no 
remedy, for they are swift and we are slow.”!05 He begged Parma to send him 
ammunition and reinforcements, but Parma’s ports were blockaded by Dutch 
ships. 

On the twenty-seventh the Armada anchored in Calais roads. On the twenty- 
eighth Drake set fire to eight small and dispensable vessels and placed them in 
the wind to sail amid the Spanish fleet. Fearing them, Medina-Sidonia ordered 
his ships to put out to sea. On the twenty-ninth Drake attacked them off the 


French coast at Gravelines, in the main action of the war. The Spaniards fought 
bravely, but with poor seamanship and gunnery. At noon Howard’s squadron 
came up, and the full English fleet poured such fire into the Armada that many 
of its ships were disabled and some were sunk; their wooden hulls, though three 
feet thick, were penetrated by the English shot; thousands of Spaniards were 
killed; blood could be seen flowing from the decks into the sea. At the close of 
that day the Armada had lost four thousand men; four thousand more were 
wounded, and the surviving vessels were with difficulty kept afloat. Seeing that 
his crews could bear no more, Medina-Sidonia gave orders to withdraw. On the 
thirtieth the wind carried the broken fleet into the North Sea. The English 
followed them as far north as the Firth of Forth; then, lacking food and 
ammunition, they returned to port. They had lost sixty men and not one ship. 

For the remnants of the Armada there was no haven nearer than Spain itself. 
Scotland was hostile, and Irish ports were held by English troops. Desperately 
the injured ships and starving men made their way around the British Isles. The 
water was rough and the wind was wild; masts were shattered and sails were 
torn; day after day some vessel sank or was abandoned, dead men were dropped 
into the sea. Seventeen ships were wrecked on the rugged Irish shores; at Sligo 
alone 1,100 drowned Spaniards were washed up on the beach. Some of the 
crews made landings in Ireland and begged for food and drink; they were 
refused, and hundreds, too weak to fight, were massacred by the half-savage 
denizens of the coasts. Of the 130 vessels that had left Spain, 54 returned; of 
27,000 men, 10,000, most of them wounded or sick. Philip, learning of the 
prolonged disaster day by day, shut himself up in his Escorial cell, and none 
dared speak to him. Sixtus V, pleading that no invasion of England had occurred, 
sent not one ducat to bankrupt Spain. 

Elizabeth was as careful with ducats as the Pope. Wary of peculation in the 
navy, she demanded account of every shilling spent by navy and army before, 
during, and after the battle; Howard and Hawkins made up out of their own 
pockets whatever discrepancies they could not explain.196 Elizabeth, expecting a 
long war, had kept the crews and troops on short rations and low pay. Now a 
violent disease, akin to typhus, ran through the returning men; on some vessels 
half the crew died or were disabled; and Hawkins wondered what England’s fate 
would have been had the epidemic preceded the enemy. 

The naval war continued till Philip’s death (1598). Drake took a fleet and 
fifteen thousand men to help the Portuguese in their revolt against Spain (1589); 
but the Portuguese hated Protestants more than Spaniards, the English drank 
themselves drunk on captured wine, and the expedition ended in failure and 
disgrace. Lord Thomas Howard led a fleet to the Azores to intercept the Spanish 


flota bringing silver and gold to Spain; but Philip’s new Armada put Howard’s 
ships to flight—except the Revenge, which, caught lagging behind the rest, 
fought fifteen Spanish ships heroically until overcome (1591). Drake and 
Hawkins made another sally to the West Indies (1595), but they quarreled and 
died on the way. In 1596 Elizabeth sent still another fleet to destroy ships in 
Spanish ports; at Cadiz it-found nineteen men-of-war and _ thirty-six 
merchantmen; but these escaped to the open sea while Essex plundered the town. 
This expedition too was a failure, but it demonstrated again the English mastery 
of the Atlantic. 

The defeat of the Armada affected almost everything in modern European 
civilization. It marked a decisive change in naval tactics; grappling and boarding 
gave way to cannonading from shipside and deck. The weakening of Spain 
helped the Dutch to win their independence, advanced Henry IV to the throne of 
France, and opened North America to English colonies. Protestantism was 
preserved and strengthened, Catholicism waned in England, and James VI of 
Scotland ceased to flirt with the popes. Had the Armada been more wisely built 
and led, Catholicism might have recovered England, the Guises might have 
prevailed in France, Holland might have succumbed; the great burst of pride and 
energy that raised up Shakespeare and Bacon as the symbols and fruit of a 
triumphant England might never have been; and the Elizabethan ecstasy would 
have had to meet the Spanish Inquisition. So wars determine theology and 
philosophy, and the ability to kill and destroy is a prerequisite for permission to 
live and build. 


X. RALEIGH AND ESSEX: 1588-1601 


Though Cecil and Walsingham, Drake and Hawkins had been the immediate 
instruments of glory and victory, Elizabeth personified triumphant England, and 
at sixty she was at the top of her fame and power. Her face was a bit wrinkled, 
her hair was detachable, some teeth were missing and some were black, but in 
her awesome finery of lacy headdress, flying ruff, padded sleeves, and hoopskirt, 
all asparkle with encrusted gems, she stood proud and straight and undeniably a 
queen. Parliament grumbled at her royal ways, but submitted; old councilors 
offered advice with the timidity of young suitors; and young suitors fluent with 
adoration surrounded the throne. Leicester and Walsingham paid their debt to 
nature, Drake and Hawkins would soon be swallowed by the sea they had 
thought to rule. Cecil—the “Atlas of this commonwealth,” Bacon called him1!97 
—was now old, and he creaked with gout; presently Elizabeth would nurse him 
in his final illness and feed him his last food with her own hand.1!08 She grew sad 


with these amputations, but she did not let them darken the splendor of her 
progresses or the vivacity of her court. 

New faces shone about her, bringing her some vicarious youth. Christopher 
Hatton was so handsome that she made him Chancellor (1587). She waited nine 
years before accepting Burghley’s advice to make his sagacious hunchbacked 
son, Robert Cecil, her Secretary of State. She relished more the fine features and 
rattling sword of Walter Raleigh, and did not mind his private theological 
doubts; she had some of her own. 

Raleigh was almost the complete Elizabethan man: gentleman, soldier, 
mariner, adventurer, poet, philosopher, orator, historian, martyr; here was the 
uomo universale of Renaissance dreams, who touched genius at every point, but 
never let the part become the whole. Born in Devonshire in 1552, entered at 
Oxford in 1568, he fled from books into life and joined a gallant group of 
pedigreed volunteers who crossed to France to fight for the Huguenots. Six years 
in those wars may have taught him some of the unscrupulous violence of action 
and reckless audacity of speech that molded his later fate. Back in England 
(1575), he forced himself to study law, but in 1578 he went off again as a 
volunteer to help the Dutch against Spain. Two years later he was in Ireland as a 
captain in the army that put down Desmond’s rebellion, and he played no 
hesitant part in the Smerwick massacre. Elizabeth rewarded him with twelve 
thousand acres in Ireland and favor at her court. Pleased with his figure, his 
compliments,!V and his wit, she listened with less than her customary skepticism 
to his proposal for English colonies in America; she gave him a charter, and in 
1584 he sent out, but did not accompany, the first of several expeditions that 
tried—and failed—to establish a settlement in Virginia; only the name survived, 
as a lasting memorial to the Queen’s inaccessibility. Elizabeth Throckmorton, a 
maid of honor, proved more approachable; she accepted Raleigh as her lover, 
and secretly married him (1593). As no member of the court might marry 
without the Queen’s consent, the ardent couple received an unexpected 
honeymoon in the Tower. Raleigh earned release—with banishment from the 
court—by writing to Burghley a letter describing the Queen as an amalgam of all 
the perfections in history. 

He retired to his Sherborne estate, planned voyages and discoveries, played 
with atheism, and wrote poetry whose every line had a characteristic tang and 
sting. But two years of quiet exhausted his stability. With the help of Lord 
Admiral Howard and Robert Cecil, he fitted out five vessels and headed for 
South America, seeking El Dorado—a fabled land of golden palaces, rivers 
running gold, and Amazons with undiminished charms. He sailed a hundred 
miles up the Orinoco, but found no female warriors and no gold. Baffled by 


rapids and falls, he returned to England empty-handed; but he told how the 
American natives had marveled at the beauty of the Queen when he showed 
them her portrait; and soon he was readmitted to the court. His eloquent account 
The Discovery of the Large, Rich, and Beautiful Empire of Guiana reaffirmed 
his faith that “the sun covereth not so much riches in any part of the world” as 
the region of the Orinoco. Tirelessly he preached the desirability of getting 
America’s wealth out of Spanish into English hands; and he phrased the doctrine 
of sea power perfectly: “Whoever commands the sea commands the trade; 
whoever commands the trade of the world commands the riches of the world, 
and consequently the world itself.” 109 

In 1596 he joined the expedition to Cadiz, fought as vigorously as he wrote, 
and received a wound in the leg. The Queen now “used him graciously” and 
made him captain of the guard. In 1597 he commanded part of the fleet that 
Essex led to the Azores. Separated from the rest by a storm, Raleigh’s squadron 
encountered and defeated the enemy. Essex never forgave him for pre-empting 
victory. 


Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex, surpassed even Raleigh in 
fascination. He had Walter’s ambition and verve and pride, a little more of his 
hot temper, a little less of his wit, much more of generosity and noblesse oblige. 
He was a man of action enamored of intellect—victor in jousts and on the 
athletic field, distinguished for bravery and audacity in war, yet also the helpful 
and appreciative friend of poets and philosophers. When his mother became 
Leicester’s second wife, Leicester advanced him at court to offset Raleigh’s 
ingratiating charm. The Queen, fifty-three, fell maternally in love with the high- 
strung, handsome lad of twenty (1587); here was a son to console her 
childlessness. They talked, rode, heard music, played cards together, and “my 
Lord,” said a gossip, “cometh not to his own lodging till birds sing in the 
morning.”!10 Her aging heart suffered when he secretly married Philip Sidney’s 
widow; but she soon forgave him, and by 1593 he was a member of the Privy 
Council. However, he was poorly fitted for court life or statesmanship; “he 
carried his love and hate always on his face,” said his servant Cuffe, “and knew 
not how to hide them.”!!1 He made enemies of Raleigh, William Cecil, Robert 
Cecil, finally of the ungrateful Bacon and the reluctant Queen. 

Francis Bacon, who was destined to have more influence on European 
thought than any other Elizabethan, had been born (1561) in the very aura of the 
court, at York House, official residence of the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, 
who was his father, Sir Nicholas; Elizabeth called the boy “the young Lord 
Keeper.” His frail constitution drove him from sports to studies; his agile 


intellect grasped knowledge hungrily; soon his erudition was among the wonders 
of those “spacious times.” After three years at Cambridge he was sent to France 
with the English ambassador to let him learn the ways of state. While he was 
there his father unexpectedly died (1579) before buying an estate that he had 
intended for Francis, who was a younger son; and the youth, suddenly reduced to 
meager means, returned to London to study law at Gray’s Inn. Being a nephew 
of William Cecil, he appealed to him for some political place; after four years of 
waiting, he sent him a whimsical reminder that “the objection of my years will 
wear away with the length of my suit.”!!2 Somehow, in that year 1584, he was 
elected to Parliament, though still but twenty-three. He distinguished himself by 
favoring more toleration of the Puritans (his mother was one). The Queen 
ignored his arguments, but he restated them bravely in a privately circulated 
Advertisement Touching the Controversies of the Church of England (1589). He 
proposed that no man should be molested for his religious faith who promised to 
defend England against any foreign power—including the papacy—that 
threatened England’s full sovereignty and freedom. Elizabeth and Cecil thought 
the young philosopher a bit forward; and in truth he was ahead of his times. 

Essex relished the keenness of Bacon’s mind and invited his advice. The 
young sage counseled the young noble to seem, if he could not be, modest; to 
moderate his expenditures; to seek civil rather than military office, since 
setbacks in politics could be sooner redeemed than defeats in war; and to regard 
his popularity with the populace as a danger with the Queen.!!3 Bacon hoped 
that Essex would mature into a statesman and give his mentor some opportunity 
to rise. In 1592 he appealed again to Cecil in famous lines: 


I wax now somewhat ancient; one-and-thirty years is a great deal of sand in the hourglass ... The 
meanness of my estate doth somewhat move me ... I confess that I have as vast contemplative ends 
as I have moderate civil ends: for I have taken all knowledge to be my province ... This, whether it 
be curiosity, or vainglory, or nature ... is so fixed in my mind as it cannot be removed.!14 


When Essex importuned the Cecils and Elizabeth to give Bacon the vacant 
office of attorney general, his appeals were in vain; Edward Coke, older and 
technically more fit, was chosen instead. Essex took the blame handsomely, and 
gave Bacon an estate at Twickenham with £1,800.!15 Before Bacon could use 
this he suffered a brief and genteel imprisonment for debt.116 In 1597 he was 
appointed to the “Learned Council” of lawyers who advised the Privy 
Council.+17 

Despite Bacon’s advice, Essex joined the war party, and planned to make 
himself head of the army. His dashing bravery at Cadiz made him too popular 
for the Council’s taste; failure at the Azores and his undiminished pride, 


extravagance, and sharp tongue alienated the court and irritated the Queen. 
When she flatly rejected his recommendation of Sir George Carew for office in 
Ireland, he turned his back on her with a gesture of contempt. Furious, she boxed 
his ears and cried, “Go to the Devil!” He grasped his sword and shouted at her, 
“This is an outrage that I will not put up with. I would not have borne it from 
your father’s hands.” He rushed in anger from the room, and all the court 
expected him to be clapped into the Tower (1598).118 Elizabeth did nothing. On 
the contrary—or was it to get rid of him?—a few months later she appointed him 
Lord Deputy for Ireland. 

Bacon had cautioned him not to seek that ungrateful task of countering a faith 
by force; but Essex wanted an army. On March 27, 1599, he left for Dublin amid 
the acclamations of the populace, the misgivings of his friends, and the 
satisfaction of his enemies. Six months later, having failed in his mission, he 
hurried back to England without permission of the Queen, rushed unannounced 
into her dressing room, and tried to explain his actions in Ireland. She listened to 
him with patient wrath, and had him committed to the custody of the Lord 
Keeper at York House until the charges against him could be heard. 

The people of London murmured, for they were ignorant of his failure and 
remembered his victories. The Privy Council ordered a semipublic trial, and 
commissioned Bacon—as a member of the Learned Council and as a lawyer 
pledged to defend the Queen—to-draw up a statement of the charges. He asked 
to be excused; they insisted; he consented. The indictment he formulated was 
moderate; Essex acknowledged its truth and offered humble submission. He was 
suspended from his offices and was told to remain in his own home till the 
Queen should be pleased to free him (June 5, 1600). Bacon pleaded for him, and 
on August 26 Essex was restored to liberty. 

Now in his own Essex House, he continued his search for power. One of his 
intimates was Shakespeare’s patron, Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton; 
him Essex sent to Ireland to propose that Mountjoy, now Lord Deputy there, 
should return to England with the English army and help Essex take control of 
the government. Mountjoy refused. Early in 1601 Essex wrote to James VI of 
Scotland, asking his aid and promising to support him as successor to Elizabeth; 
James sent him a letter of encouragement. Wild rumors spread through the 
excited capital: that Robert Cecil was planning to make the Spanish Infanta 
queen of England; that Essex was to be immured in the Tower; that Raleigh had 
vowed to kill him. Perhaps to force Essex to show his hand, the younger Cecil 
induced the Queen to send Essex a message requiring him to attend the Council. 
His friends warned him that this was a ruse to seize him. One friend, Sir Gilly 
Merrick, paid the Chamberlain’s company to stage, that evening in Southwark, 


Shakespeare’s Richard II, showing a sovereign justly deposed.1!19 

The next morning (February 7, 1601) some three hundred supporters of 
Essex, fervent and armed, gathered in the courtyard of his home. When the Lord 
Keeper and three other dignitaries came to ask the cause of this illegal assembly, 
the crowd locked them up and swept the hesitant Earl on with them to London 
and revolution. He had hoped that the people would rise to his cause, but the 
preachers bade them stay indoors, and they obeyed. The forces of the 
government were on guard and routed the rebels. Essex was captured and lodged 
in the Tower. 

He was quickly brought to trial on a charge of treason. The Council bade 
Bacon help Coke in preparing the government’s case. His refusal would have 
ruined his political career; his consent ruined his posthumous reputation. When 
Coke faltered in presenting the indictment, Bacon rose and stated the matter with 
convincing, convicting clarity. Essex confessed his guilt and named his 
accomplices.!20 Five of these were arrested and beheaded. Southampton was 
sentenced to life imprisonment; James I later released him. Legend told how 
Essex sent the Queen a ring once given him by her with a promise to come to his 
aid if he should ever return it in his hour of need. If sent, it did not reach her.1!21! 
On February 25, 1601, aged thirty-five, Essex went gallantly to the fate that was 
the seal of his character. Raleigh, his enemy, wept when the blow fell. For a year 
the Tower displayed the severed and decaying head. 


XI. THE MAGIC FADES: 1601-3 


The sight of that head, or the knowledge that it was staring down upon her 
night and day, must have shared in the somber mood of Elizabeth’s final years. 
She sat alone for hours in silent, pensive melancholy. She maintained the 
amusements of her court and made at times a brave pretense of gaiety, but her 
health was gone and her heart was dead. England had ceased to love her; it felt 
that she had outlived herself and should make room for younger royalty. The last 
of her Parliaments rebelled more vigorously than any before against her 
infringement of parliamentary freedom, her persecution of Puritans, her rising 
demands for funds, her gifts of trade monopolies to her favorites. To everyone’s 
surprise, the Queen yielded on the last point and promised to end the abuse. All 
the members of the Commons went to thank her, and they knelt as she gave what 
proved to be her last address to them, her wistful “Golden Speech” (November 
20, 1601): 


There is no jewel, be it of never so rich a price, which I prefer before ... your love. For I do 


esteem it more than any treasure ... And though God has raised us high, yet this I count the glory of 
my crown, that I have reigned with your loves ...122 


She bade them rise and then continued: 


To be a king and wear a crown is a thing more glorious to them that see it than it is pleasant to 
them that bear it ... For my own part, were it not for conscience’ sake to discharge the duty that 
God hath laid upon me, and to maintain His glory, and keep you in safety, in mine own disposition I 
should be willing to resign the place I hold to any other, and glad to be freed of the glory with the 
labors; for it is not my desire to live or to reign longer than my life and reign shall be for your good. 
And though you have had and may have many mightier and wiser princes sitting in this seat, yet 
you never had, nor shall have, any love you better.123 


She had postponed as long as she could the question of a successor, for while 
the Queen of Scots lived, as legal heir to her throne, Elizabeth could not 
reconcile herself to letting Mary undo the Protestant settlement. Now that Mary 
was dead, and Mary’s son, James VI of Scotland, was heir apparent, it was some 
comfort to know that, however vacillating and devious, he was Protestant. She 
knew that Robert Cecil and others of her court were secretly negotiating with 
James to ease his accession and feather their nests, and were counting the days 
when she should die. 

Rumors moved across Europe that she was dying of cancer. But she was 
dying of too much life. Her frame could not bear any more the joys and sorrows, 
the burdens and blows of the relentless years. When her godson, Sir John 
Harington, tried to amuse her with witty verses, she sent him off, saying, “When 
thou dost feel creeping time at thy gate, these fooleries will please thee less.” 124 
In March 1603, having exposed herself too boldly to the winter cold, she caught 
a fever. Through three weeks it consumed her. She spent them mostly in a chair 
or reclining on cushions. She would have no doctors, but she asked for music, 
and some players came. Finally she was persuaded to take to her bed. 
Archbishop Whitgift expressed a hope for her longer life; she rebuked him. He 
knelt beside the bed and prayed; when he thought it was enough, he tried to rise, 
but she bade him continue; and again, when “the old man’s knees were weary,” 
she motioned to him to pray some more. He was released only when, late at 
night, she fell asleep. She never woke. The next day, March 24, John 
Manningham wrote in his diary: “This morning, about three o’clock, her majesty 
departed this life, mildly like a lamb, easily like a ripe apple from a tree.”!25 So 
it seemed. 

England, which had long awaited her passing, felt the blow nevertheless. 
Many men realized that a great age had ended, a powerful hand had fallen from 
the helm, and some, like Shakespeare, feared a chaotic interlude.!26 Bacon 


thought her such a great queen that 


if Plutarch were now alive to write lives by parallels, it would trouble him ... to find for her a 
parallel among women. This lady was endued with learning in her sex singular, and rare even 
among masculine princes ... As for her government ... this part of the island never had forty-five 
years of better times; and yet not through the calmness of the season, but through the wisdom of her 
regiment. For if there be considered, of the one side, the truth of religion established, the constant 
peace and security; the good administration of justice; the temperate use of the prerogative ... the 
flourishing state of learning ... and if there be considered, on the other side, the differences of 
religion, the troubles of neighbor countries, the ambition of Spain, and opposition of Rome; and 
then that she was solitary and of herself: these things I say considered, as I could not have chosen an 
[other] instance so recent and so proper, so I suppose I could not have chosen one more remarkable 
or eminent ... concerning the conjunction of learning in the prince with felicity in the people.!27 


Looking back now in the hindsight of time, we should shade the portrait a 
little, noting and forgiving the faults of the incomparable Queen. She was no 
saint or sage, but a woman of temper and passion, lustily in love with life. The 
“truth of religion” was not quite established, and not all her subjects could, as 
Shakespeare may have thought, “eat in safety, under their own vines, what they 
planted, and sing the merry songs of peace.”!28 The wisdom of her rule was 
partly that of her aides. The vacillations of her mind proved often fortunate, 
perhaps by the chance of change; sometimes they brought such weakness of 
policy that the internal troubles of her enemies had to help her to survive. But 
survive she did, and she prospered, by fair means or devious. She freed Scotland 
from the French and bound it with England; she enabled Henry of Navarre to 
balance his Mass in Paris with the Edict of Nantes; she found England bankrupt 
and despised, and left it rich and powerful; and the sinews of learning and 
literature grew strong in the wealth of her people. She continued the despotism 
of her father, but moderated it with humanity and charm. Denied husband and 
child, she mothered England, loved it devotedly, and used herself up in serving 
it. She was the greatest ruler that England has ever known. 


I. Aubrey tells a naughty story. Edward de Vere, “Earle of Oxford, making his low obeisance to Queen 
Elizabeth, happened to let a Fart, at which he was so abashed and ashamed that he went to Travell, 7 yeares. 
On his returne the Queen welcomed him home, and sayd, My Lord, I had forgott the Fart.”33 


II. A Catholic historian adds: “If the Secretary of State approved of the killing of Elizabeth, this was in 
conformity with the principles of law then in force. Gregory, too, with whom the Secretary of State 
undoubtedly consulted before he sent his letter ... concurred in this view.”®6 


III. Old Style, ten days earlier than by the Gregorian calendar, which was adopted by Spain ill 1582, but not 
by England till 1751. 


IV. The tale of his coat in the mnd beneath her feet is a legend. 


CHAPTER II 
Merrie England! 
1558-1625 


I. AT WORK 


Weat sort of England was it that gave Elizabeth her power and victory, and 
Shakespeare his language and inspiration? What kind of people were these 
Elizabethan Englishmen, so recklessly aggressive, so outspoken and exuberant? 
How did they live and labor, dress and think, love and build and sing? 

In 1581 they numbered some five million. Most of them were farmers. Most 
of these were sharecroppers; some were tenants paying a fixed rent; a rising 
proportion were freeholding yeomen. Enclosures of common lands continued, as 
pasturage proved more profitable than tillage. Serfdom was almost gone, but 
evictions of tenants by enclosures and combinations were generating an unhappy 
class of laborers who sold their brawn precariously from farm to farm, or from 
shop to shop in the expanding towns. 

Except for the capital, however, the towns were still small. Norwich and 
Bristol, the largest after London, had little more than twenty thousand souls 
each. There was a pleasant side to the matter: townsmen were neighborly, and 
even in London most homes had gardens, or were near to open fields, and could 
gather the varied flowers that Shakespeare litanied. Houses were heated by 
buming wood; most industry used charcoal as fuel power; but the price of 
firewood soared in the sixteenth century, and the rising demand of the towns for 
coal prompted landowners to explore the deposits of their soil. German operators 
were imported to improve mining and metallurgy. Elizabeth forbade the use of 
coal in London, but her imperative proved less categorical than economic need.2 
Textile shops expanded as weavers and fullers fled to England from Alva’s 
oppression in the Netherlands; Huguenots brought from France their artisan and 
mercantile skills; it was an Englishman, however, the Reverend William Lee, 
who invented (1589) the semi-automatic “stocking frame” for knitting. Fishing 
was the most flourishing industry, for the government encouraged it to inure 
men to seamanship and provide a reserve for the navy; hence Elizabeth, bowing 
to the Roman Church, ordered her people to abstain from meat on two days a 


week and on the traditional fast days of Lent. 

The guilds, hamstrung by their medieval regulations, continued to lose 
markets in this individualistic and innovating age. Clever promoters gathered 
capital, bought up raw materials, distributed these to shops and families, bought 
the product, and sold it for all that the traffic would bear. Capitalism in England 
began in the home, with the work of father, mother, daughter, and son for the 
entrepreneur; now that “domestic system” took its rise which would prevail until 
late in the eighteenth century. Nearly every house was a miniature factory, where 
women wove and spun flax and wool, sewed and embroidered, prepared herb 
medicines, distilled liquor, and almost succeeded in developing an art of cookery 
in England. 

The Elizabethan state legislated as zealously for the economy as for religion. 
Aware that municipal restrictions on manufacture and trade were hampering 
commerce and industry, it replaced communal by national regulation. The 
famous Statute of Apprentices (1563) established a laborious code of 
governmental supervision and compulsion that remained the law of England till 
1815. Proposing to banish idleness and unemployment, it required every able- 
bodied youngster to serve as apprentice for seven years, for “until a man grow 
into twenty-three years, he for the most part, though not always, is wild, without 
judgment, and not of sufficient experience to govern himself.”3 Every willfully 
unemployed man under thirty not having an income of forty shillings a year 
could be forced to take employment as directed by the local authorities. In the 
countryside all well men under sixty could be compelled to join in harvesting. 
All workmen were to be hired by yearly contract, at a kind of guaranteed annual 
wage. The justices of the peace were empowered to fix maximum and minimum 
remuneration for every employment in their territory; for London laborers the 
pay was fixed at ninepence a day. Masters unduly dismissing employees were to 
be fined forty shillings; men unlawfully quitting their jobs were to be jailed; and 
no employee was to leave his town or parish without permission of his employer 
and the local magistrate. Hours of work were defined as twelve per day in 
summer and through daylight in winter. Strikes of any kind were forbidden 
under penalty of imprisonment or heavy fines.4 

All in all, the statute had the effect of protecting the employer against the 
employee, agriculture against industry, and the state against social revolt. A 
guild of bricklayers at Hull inscribed at the head of its ordinances the consoling 
proposition that “all men are by nature equal, made all by one Workman of like 
mire”;° but nobody believed it, least of all Cecil and Elizabeth; and it was 
probably Cecil who directed the economic legislation of 1563. Its results for the 
working classes was to make poverty compulsory. It proposed to readjust wages 


periodically to the price of basic foods, but the magistrates commissioned to do 
this belonged to the employing class. Wages rose, but far more slowly than 
prices; between 1580 and 1640 the price of necessities climbed 100 per cent, 
wages 20 per cent.6 During the century from 1550 to 1650 the conditions of 
artisans and laborers worsened from day to day.’ The outskirts of London “filled 
up with a comparatively poor and often vicious class, dwelling in meanest 
tenements,”8 and living in some parts by theft and beggary. At the funeral of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury (1591) some twenty thousand beggars applied for a dole.9 

The government attacked these evils with ferocious laws against mendicancy, 
and a comparatively humane series of Poor Laws (1563-1601) that 
acknowledged the responsibility of the state for keeping its people from 
Starvation. In every parish a tax was collected to care for the unemployable poor 
and to put the employable to work in workhouses managed by the state. 

The rise of prices proved as stimulating to industry and commerce as it was 
tragic to the poor. The main causes were the mining of silver in Europe, the 
importation of precious metals from America, and the debasement of currencies 
by governments. In the period from 1501 to 1544 the total amount of silver 
imported or produced in Europe was worth some $150,000,000 in terms of 1957; 
for the period from 1545 to 1600 it was worth some $900,000,000.19 Elizabeth 
struggled nobly against debasement of the English coinage. She accepted the 
advice of her canny councilor, Sir Thomas Gresham, who warned her (1560), in 
words that became “Gresham’s law,” that bad money drives out good—that 
coins with an honest content of precious metal will be hoarded or sent abroad, 
while coins without proper content will be used for all other purposes, especially 
for taxes, the state being “paid in its own coin.” Elizabeth and Cecil reformed the 
currency that her father and brother had debased, and restored the gold or silver 
content of English coins. Prices rose nevertheless, for the influx or production of 
silver and gold, and the circulation of currency, outran the production of goods. 

Monopolies shared in raising prices. Elizabeth permitted them for the 
manufacture or sale of iron, oil, vinegar, coal, lead, saltpeter, starch, yarns, skins, 
leather, glass. She granted these patents partly to encourage capital in importing 
products and establishing new industries, partly as remuneration for offices and 
services not otherwise sufficiently paid. When complaints against these 
monopolies rose to the pitch of parliamentary revolt, Elizabeth agreed to suspend 
them until their operation had been investigated and approved (1601). Some 
were maintained. 

So hampered, domestic trade developed more slowly than foreign commerce. 
Except at fairs, no one was allowed to sell goods in any town of which he was 
not a resident. Such fairs were periodical in many localities, and numbered 


several hundred a year; the most popular was the Bartholomew Fair, held each 
August near London, with a circus to draw the people to the merchandise. Goods 
moved by water rather than by road; the rivers were alive with traffic. Roads 
were bad but improving, and men could ride a hundred miles on them in a day; 
the messenger who brought to Edinburgh the news of Elizabeth’s death traveled 
162 miles on his first day out. Postal service, established in 1517, was for the 
government only; private mail went by friends, envoys, couriers, or other 
travelers. Land travel was mostly on horseback. Coaches were introduced about 
1564; they remained till 1600 a luxury of the few; but by 1634 they were so 
numerous that a proclamation forbade their use by private persons because of 
congestion of traffic.!! Inns were good, and so were their waitresses, except on 
demand; but the wayfarer had to watch his purse and conceal his route.12 You 
had to be on your toes in Elizabeth’s England. 

Foreign commerce grew as industry developed. The export of finished 
products was the preferred way of paying for the import of raw materials and 
Oriental luxuries. The market was expanding from commune to nation to 
Europe, even to Asia and America, and the scope and power of national 
governments grew with the reach and problems of trade. England, like Spain and 
France, wished to export goods and import gold, for the “mercantilist” theory 
then prevalent measured a nation’s wealth by the precious metals it held. Francis 
Bacon was apparently the first to speak of a favorable “balance of trade,”!5 by 
which he meant an excess of exports over imports, and therefore an intake of 
silver or gold. Cecil declared his aim “by all policies to abridge the use of 
foreign commodities as be not necessary for us.”!4 He knew that silver and gold 
cannot be eaten or worn, but they were an international currency that could in an 
emergency buy almost anything, even enemies. Home industries had to be 
protected in time of peace, lest the nation be dependent on foreign products in 
time of war. Hence governments discouraged imports by tariffs and encouraged 
exports with subsidies. “Merchant companies” were formed to sell English 
products abroad; English “merchant adventurers” developed an export outlet at 
Hamburg, Anthony Jenkinson led trade missions to Russia (1557) and Persia 
(1562), another went to India (1583-91), an English Turkey Company was set 
up in 1581, the Muscovy Company was founded in 1595, and the historic East 
India Company on December 31, 1600. The stage was prepared for Hastings and 
Clive. Men in love with the sea or money ventured across oceans to find new 
trade routes; the science of geography was in part a by-product of their zeal. A 
fury of shipbuilding was engendered by the quest for markets and colonies; 
English forests became masts and hulls, Britannia began to rule the waves, and 
the British Empire was born in fact and phrase. 


As commerce spread its sails, financial institutions developed to expedite it. 
Banks multiplied. In 1553 the Merchant Adventurers organized a jointstock 
company for trade with Russia; 240 shares were issued, at £25 each; after each 
expedition profits were distributed and the invested capital was refunded.1!° The 
East India Company financed its voyages likewise; and the 87% per cent profit 
realized on its first venture led to a rush of subscribers—courtiers, judges, 
clergymen, knights, widows, spinsters, tradesmen—to share in the next 
enterprise. Men and women loved money as passionately then as now. Interest 
on loans had been forbidden by Parliament as late as 1552 as “a vice most 
odious”;!6 but the growing strength of business forces in the Commons led to the 
Usury Bill of 1571, which distinguished interest from usury and legalized a 10 
per cent return. As stock transactions mounted, bourses were formed for the 
exchange of ownership in shares or goods, and additional currency was coined to 
facilitate the sale and purchase of commodities. In 1566 Gresham built the Royal 
Exchange to cover such mercantile and financial operations. In 1583 it issued the 
earliest life insurance policy.!7 

The commercial spirit grew as London became one of the thriving marts and 
centers of the world. The unlit streets were brightened with goods; a traveler to 
many countries judged the London goldsmiths’ establishments as the most 
sumptuous anywhere.!8 Businessmen were cramped for quarters, and some used 
the nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral as temporary offices, confident that Christ had 
changed His mind since Calvin; lawyers dealt with clients there, men counted 
out money on the tombs, and in the courtyard hucksters sold bread and meat, fish 
and fruit, ale and beer. Pedestrians, peddlers, coaches, and carts swarmed in the 
narrow and muddy streets. The Thames served as the main thoroughfare, 
carrying barges, ferries, and pleasure craft; at almost any point a waterman could 
be found with a boat ready to transfer goods or passengers across the river or 
upstream or down; hence their lusty cries, “Eastward Ho!” and “Westward 
Ho!”—which gave titles to Jacobean plays. When its odors abated, the river was 
a blessing to commerce, recreation, and amours, the setting for stately pageants 
and rich homes. London Bridge, built in 1209, was the pride of the town and the 
only road between its north and south sides. The south specialized in taverns, 
theaters, brothels, and jails. The north was the chief center of business; here the 
merchant was master, the titled lord entered on sufferance; royalty and nobility 
lived mostly in palaces outside London. Westminster, where Parliament met, 
was then a separate city. There too the businessman made himself heard; by 
1600 he could frighten the Queen, and a half century later he beheaded the King. 


II. IN THE SCHOOLS 


The age of Shakespeare was not addicted to education. It had little Latin and 
less Greek, more of Italian and French. It read books avidly but rapidly, rushing 
to test them with experience. It went to school to life, and talked back to its 
teacher with unheard-of insolence. 

The language that it used was not that of schools. It was the whole spoken 
heritage of Celtic, Roman, Saxon, Norman England; it was swollen with the 
linguistic spoils of France and Italy; it snatched up slang from the London 
streets,! and dialects from the provinces; and, not content, it made words breed 
words and let exuberant imagination riot in originative speech. Was there ever a 
language so vivid, powerful, flexible, and rich? It could not stop to spell 
consistently; there were, before 1570, no dictionaries to guide orthography, and 
Shakespeare never decided how to spell his name. Shorthand was used, but did 
not cool the impatience of bustling business or precipitate poetry. 

All organized education of girls had been ended by Henry VIII’s dissolution 
of the nunneries; but primary education was offered gratis to any boy in reach of 
a town. Elizabeth opened 100 free grammar schools; James I and Charles I 
would found 288 more. For lads of pedigree there were already established 
“public” schools at Winchester, Eton, St. Paul’s, and Shrewsbury; now were 
added Rugby (1567), Harrow (1571), and the Merchant Taylors’ School (1561), 
where Richard Mulcaster left a great pedagogical name. The curriculum was 
classical plus flogging, and the Anglican religion was compulsory in all schools. 
At Westminster School classes began at seven and ended at six, with humane 
interludes for breakfast at eight and a cat nap and short recess in the afternoon. 
Parents were resolved that the school should fill to the full one of its main 
functions—to relieve them of their children. 

Oxford and Cambridge still monopolized university education. They had 
fallen, during the turmoil of the Reformation, from their medieval authority and 
myriad registrations, but they were recovering, and each had some 1,500 
students in 1586. At Cambridge Sir Walter Mildmay endowed Emmanuel 
College (1584), and Frances, Countess of Sussex and aunt of Philip Sidney, 
founded Sidney Sussex College (1588). At Oxford, Jesus College was set up by 
governmental and other funds (1571), and Wadham (1610) and Pembroke 
(1624) were added under James I. Cambridge was thrilled in 1564 by a visit 
from the Queen. She listened with modest demurrers to a Latin oration in her 
praise; at Trinity College she replied in Greek to a Greek address; on the streets 
she bandied Latin with the students; finally she herself made a Latin speech 
expressing the hope that she might do something for learning. Two years later 


she visited Oxford, gloried in the lovely halls and fields, and, departing, cried 
out fervently, “Farewell, my good subjects! farewell, my dear scholars! and may 
God prosper your studies!”1!9 She knew how to be a queen. 

Other Englishwomen rivaled her in erudition. The daughters of Sir Anthony 
Coke were famous for their learning, and Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke, 
made her mansion at Wilton a salon of poets, statesmen, and artists, who found 
in her a mind capable of appreciating their best. Such women received most of 
their education from tutors at home. Grammar schools were open to both sexes, 
but public schools and universities were for men only. 

It was a sign of the times when Elizabeth’s ablest financier set up in London 
(1579) Gresham College for law, medicine, geometry, rhetoric, and other studies 
useful to the business class; he specified that the lectures were to be given in 
English as well as in Latin, since “merchants and other citizens” would attend.2° 
Finally, for the moneyed or titled class, education was completed by travel. 
Students went to Italy to finish their medical and sexual training or make 
acquaintance with Italian literature and art, and many learned to like France on 
the way. Language was then no barrier, for every educated man in Western and 
Central Europe understood Latin. Nevertheless, when the travelers returned, they 
brought home some rubbing of Italian and French, and a special fondness for the 
easy morals of Renaissance Italy. 


III. VIRTUE AND VICE 


“Every schoolboy” knows Roger Ascham’s denunciation of the “Italianate” 
Englishman (1563): 


I take going thither [to Italy] ... to be mervelous dangerous ... Vertue once made that countrie 
mistress over all the worlde. Vice now maketh that countrie slave to them that before were glad to 
serve it... I know diverse that went out of England, men of innocent life, men of excellent learnyng, 
who returned out of Italie ... neither so willing to live orderly, nor yet so liable to speak learnedlie, 
as they were at home before they went abroad ... If you think we iudge amiss ... heare what the 
Italian sayth ... Englese Italianato e un diabolo incarnato ... I was once in Italie myself, but I 
thanke God my abode there was but ix days. And yet I saw in that litle tyme, in one Citie, more 
libertie to sinne, than ever I hard tell of in our noble Citie of London in ix years.2! 


Elizabeth’s tutor was not the only one who strummed this tune. “We have 
robbed Italy of wantonness,” wrote Stephen Gosson in The Schoole of Abuse 
(1579); “compare London to Rome, and England to Italy, you shall find the 
theaters of the one, and the abuses of the other, to be rife among us.” Cecil 
advised his son Robert never to allow his sons to cross the Alps, “for they shall 
learn nothing there but pride, blasphemy, and atheism.”22 Philip Stubbs, a 


Puritan, in The Anatomie of Abuses (1583), described the Elizabethan English as 
wicked, vainly luxurious, and proud of their sins. Bishop Jewel, in a sermon 
before the Queen, lamented that men’s morals in London “make a mockery of 
God’s Holy Gospel, and so become more dissolute, more fleshly, more wanton 
than ever they were before ... If our life should give testimony and report to our 
religion ... it crieth out ... “There is no God.’ ”!23 

Much of the jeremiads was the exaggeration of moralists fuming against men 
and women who no longer took to heart the terrors of hell. Probably the bulk of 
the population was no worse or better than before. But just as the Puritan 
minority tightened its morals, purses, and lips, so a pagan minority agreed with 
many Italians that it was better to enjoy life than fuss about death. Possibly 
Italian wines, popular in England, helped to broaden morals as well as arteries, 
and more lastingly. From Italy, France, and classical literature may have come a 
franker sense of beauty, though saddened with a keener consciousness of its 
brevity. Even the beauty of the youthful male aroused the Elizabethan soul and 
pen; Marlowe made Mephistopheles praise Faust as fairer than the skies,24 and 
Shakespeare’s sonnets fluttered between homosexual and heterosexual love. 
Woman’s loveliness was now no mere poetic conceit, but an intoxication that 
ran through the blood, the literature, and the court, and turned pirates into 
sonneteers. For at the court women added wit to cosmetics and captured men’s 
minds as well as their hearts. Modesty was an invitation to the chase and 
doubled beauty’s power. Litanies to the Virgin were lost in deprecations of 
virginity. Romantic love burst into song with all the ardor of denied desire. 
Women gloried in seeing men fight for them, and gave themselves, in marriage 
or without, to the victor. It was significant of the decline in the authority of 
religion that no church sanction or ceremony was now required for the validity 
of marriage, though the admission was considered an offense to public morals as 
distinct from law. Most marriages were arranged by the parents after a mutual 
courtship of properties; then the dizzy goddess of the hour became a 
disillusioned housekeeper, dedicated to children and chores, and the race 
survived. 

A worse laxity of morals marked public life. Graft, petty or magnificent, ran 
through the official services; Elizabeth connived at it, as excusing her from 
raising salaries.2° The war treasurer made £16,000 a year besides his pay; by a 
time-honored swindle the captains kept dead soldiers on the list, pocketed their 
stipends, and sold the uniforms allotted to them;2° a soldier was worth more 
dead than alive. Men in high places took large sums from Philip II to turn 
English policy to Spanish ends.2”7 Admirals practiced piracy and sold slaves. 
Clergymen sold ecclesiastical emoluments.28 Apothecaries could be persuaded 


to concoct poisons, and some doctors to administer them.29 Tradesmen 
adulterated goods to the point of international scandal; in 1585 “more false cloth 
and woolen was made in England than in all Europe besides.”3° Military morals 
were primitive; unconditional surrender was in many cases rewarded with 
massacre of soldiers and noncombatants alike. Witches were burned, and Jesuits 
were taken down from the scaffold to be cut to pieces alive.3! The milk of 
human kindness flowed sluggishly in the days of Good Queen Bess. 


IV. JUSTICE AND THE LAW 


The nature of man, despite so many centuries of religion and government, 
still resented civilization, and it voiced its protest through a profusion of sins and 
crimes. Laws and myths and punishments barely stemmed the flood. In the heart 
of London were four law schools, the Middle Temple, the Inner Temple, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn, collectively known as the Inns of Court. Law 
students resided there as other students dwelt in the halls or colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Only “gentlemen” of blood were admitted; all graduates were 
sworn to the service of the Crown; their leading or easily led lights became 
judges in the Queen’s courts. Judges and lawyers, in action, wore impressive 
robes; the majesty of the law was half sartorial. 

The courts were by common consent corrupt. One member of Parliament 
defined a justice of the peace as “an animal who, for half-a-dozen chickens, 
would dispense with a dozen laws”;32 Francis Bacon required higher 
inducements. “Plate sin with gold,” said Shakespeare’s saddened Lear, “and the 
strong lance of justice hurtless breaks.”23 As judges were removed at the 
Queen’s pleasure, they weighed it in their judgments, and royal favorites 
accepted bribes to induce her interference with decisions of the courts.34 Jury 
trial was maintained except for treason, but the juries were often intimidated by 
the judges or other officers of the Crown.25 Treason was loosely defined to 
include all actions endangering the life or majesty of the sovereign; such cases 
could be summoned before the Star Chamber—the Privy Council in its judicial 
capacity; there the defendant was denied jury trial, counsel, and habeas corpus, 
he was subject to exhausting interrogation or torture, and he was usually 
condemned to imprisonment or death. 

Criminal law relied on deterrents rather than surveillance or detection; laws 
being weak, punishments were severe. Death was the statutory penalty for any of 
two hundred offenses, including blackmail, cutting down young trees, and 
stealing more than a shilling; in an average Elizabethan year eight hundred 
persons were hanged in Merrie England for crime.3° Minor crimes were 


punished by the pillory, the stool, whipping at the cart’s tail, burning a hole in 
the ears or the tongue, cutting out the tongue, or cutting off an ear or a hand.°7 
When John Stubbs, a Puritan lawyer, wrote a pamphlet condemning Elizabeth’s 
proposed marriage to Alencon as a surrender to Catholicism, his right hand was 
cut off by order of a magistrate. Holding up the bleeding stump, and raising his 
hat with his left hand, Stubbs cried, “Long live the Queen!”8 Philip Sidney sent 
Elizabeth a protest against the barbarity, and Cecil, ashamed, gave Stubbs a 
government sinecure. Torture was illegal, but the Star Chamber used it. We 
perceive that despite the profound and powerful literature of the age, its general 
level of civilization had not yet reached that of Petrarch’s Italy or Avignon, 
much less that of Augustus’ Rome. 


V. IN THE HOME 


English life began by risking infantile mortality, which was high. Sir Thomas 
Browne was a leading physician, yet six of his ten children died in childhood.°9 
Then there were epidemics, like the “sweating sickness” of 1550 and the plague 
visitations of 1563, 1592-94, and 1603. Tenure of life must have been low; one 
calculation places it at eight and a half years.49 Men matured and grew old faster 
than today. Those who survived were the hardy, and their adventures with death 
toughened them for stratagems and spoils. 

Sanitation was improving. Soap was graduating from a luxury to a necessity. 
About 1596 Sir John Harington invented a flush toilet. Private bathrooms were 
few; most families used a wooden tub placed before an open fire. Many towns 
had public baths, and Bath and Buxton provided fashionable bathing 
establishments for the upper classes. “Hot houses” offered sweat baths and 
facilities for meals and assignations. Only the well-to-do had their own domestic 
water supply; most families had to fetch water from public conduits opening at 
omamental spouts. 

Houses in villages and towns were built of plaster and brick, under roofs 
thatched with straw; Anne Hathaway’s cottage near Stratford-on-Avon is a well- 
restored example. In the cities dwellings usually adjoined each other, used more 
brick and stone, and had tiled roofs; mullioned bay windows and overhanging 
upper stories make them attractive to unfamiliar eyes. Interiors were decorated 
with carvings and pilasters; fire places gave the main room or “great hall” 
dignity and warmth; and ceilings—of timber or plaster—might be cut into 
symmetrical or fanciful designs. Chimneys took off the smoke that had formerly 
sought exit through a hole in the ceiling, and stoves were helping the hearth. 
Glass windows were now common, but night lighting was still by torch or candle 


power. Floors were covered with rushes and herbs, sweet-smelling when fresh, 
but soon malodorous and sheltering insects; carpets were forty-five years in the 
future. Walls were adorned with tapestries, which, under Charles I, would give 
way to paintings. Most people sat on benches or stools; a chair with a back was a 
luxury reserved for an honored guest or the master or mistress of the house; 
hence to “take the chair” came to mean to preside. Otherwise the furniture was 
strong and admirable: buffets, cabinets, tables, chests, four-posters were cut and 
mortised in walnut or oak to last for centuries; some beds, with thick mattresses 
of feather, embroidered coverings, and silk canopies, cost a thousand pounds and 
were the proudest heirloom of the home. Around or behind the house, in nearly 
all classes, a garden provided trees, shrubs, shade, and such flowers as women 
used to grace their homes and hair, and Shakespeare to scent his verse— 
primrose, hyacinth, honeysuckle, larkspur, sweet William, marigold, Cupid’s- 
flower, lovelies-bleeding, love-in-a-mist, lily of the valley, roses white or red, 
Lancaster or York. “God Almighty first planted a garden,” said Bacon, “without 
which buildings and palaces are but gross handiworks.”’41 

Ornamentation of the person was often more costly than decoration of the 
home. No age surpassed Elizabethan England in splendor of dress. “Costly thy 
habit as thy purse can buy,” advised Polonius. In moneyed ranks all the fashions 
of France, Italy, and Spain were merged to redeem the human figure from the 
depredations of appetite and time. Portia laughed at young Falconbridge—”! 
think he bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, his bonnet in 
Germany, and his behavior everywhere.”42 Elizabeth set an example and a vogue 
of finery, so that in her reign fashions changed repeatedly as common imitation 
blurred class distinction. “The fashion,” mourns a character in Much Ado about 
Nothing, “wears out more apparel than the man.”4°3 Sumptuary laws tried to end 
this sartorial chorea; so a statute of 1574, to heal “the wasting and undoing of a 
great number of young gentlemen” who were wearing their acres on their backs, 
decreed that none but the royal family, dukes, marquesses, and earls should wear 
purple, silk, cloth of gold, or sable furs; none but barons and their betters should 
sport furs, crimson or scarlet velvets, imported woolens, gold or silver or pearl 
embroidery.44 Such laws were soon evaded, for the ambitious bourgeoisie 
denounced them as not only invidious but restraining trade, and in 1604 they 
were repealed. 

Hats were of any shape or color, of velvet, wool, silk or fine hair. Outside the 
home and the court men wore them nearly always, even in church, doffing them 
ceremoniously on meeting a lady, but at once covering again. Men wore their 
hair as long as the women, and grew fancy beards. Around the neck both sexes 
wore a ruff, a collar of linen and cambric built upon a frame of pasteboard and 


wire, and stiffened into broad sharp pleats by “a certain liquid matter which they 
call starch,’4° which was then making its debut in England. Catherine de 
Meédicis had introduced this noose into France (1533) as a small frill, but fashion 
expanded it into a pillory reaching to the ears. 

Clothing made women a temporarily impenetrable mystery. Half their day 
must have been taken up with taking on and taking off; “a ship is sooner rigged 
than a woman.”46 Even hair could be put off or on, for Elizabeth gave the 
example of wearing a wig, dyed to resemble the golden curls of her youth. False 
hair was common; poor women, said Shakespeare, sold their locks “by the 
weight.”47 Instead of hats most women preferred a tiny cap or a transparent net, 
which let their hair display its allure. Cosmetics colored the face and penciled 
the eyebrows; ears were pierced for pendants or rings; jewelry sparkled 
everywhere. The female ruff was as in men, but the bosom was sometimes bare 
to a point.4® Elizabeth, narrow-chested and long-bellied, set a fashion of 
prolonging the bodice or jacket triangularly to a sharp apex below the corseted 
waist. The skirt was spread out from the hips by a “farthingale” or hoop. Gowns 
of delicate material and elaborate design covered the legs. Silk stockings were 
introduced by the Queen. Skirts trailed, sleeves bulged, gloves were embroidered 
and perfumed. In summer a lady could speak with a jeweled fan, and utter 
thoughts too kind for words. 

But life in the home was seldom in full dress. Breakfast at seven, dinner at 
eleven or twelve, supper at five or six redeemed the day. The main meal was 
near noon and plentiful. “The English,” said a Frenchman, “stuff their sacks.”49 
Fingers still served in place of forks, which came into their present use in the 
reign of James I. Silver plate adorned prosperous homes; the hoarding of it was 
already a hedge against inflation. The lower middle classes had vessels of 
pewter; the poor got along with dishes of wood and spoons of horn. Meat, fish, 
and bread were the staple foods, and nearly everybody who could afford it 
suffered from gout. Dairy products were popular only in the countryside, for 
means of refrigeration were still scant in the towns. Vegetables were widely used 
only by the poor, who grew them in their garden plots. Potatoes, introduced from 
America by Raleigh’s expeditions, were a garden product, not yet a crop in the 
fields. Puddings were an English specialty, relished beyond dessert. Sweets were 
as favored as now; hence Elizabeth’s black teeth. 

These hearty meals required liquid lubricants—ale, cider, beer, and wine. Tea 
and coffee were not yet Anglicized. Whiskey!!! came into general use throughout 
Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, being distilled from grain in 
the north, from wine in the south. Drunkenness was a protest against the damp 
climate; the phrase “drunk as a lord” suggests that this remedy rose in favor 


along the social scale. Tobacco was brought into England by Sir John Hawkins 
(1565), by Drake, and by Sir Ralph Lane; Raleigh made smoking of it 
fashionable at court, and took a puff or two before he went to the scaffold. In 
Elizabeth’s time it was too costly for its use to be widespread; at social 
gatherings a pipe might be passed around to let each guest get his quota. In 1604 
King James sent forth a mighty Counterblast to Tobacco, lamenting its 
introduction into England and warning against “a certain venomous quality” in 
it. 

Is it not both great vanity and uncleanness that at the table, a place of respect, of cleanliness, of 
modesty, men should not be ashamed to sit tossing of Tobacco pipes, and puffing the smoke one to 
another, making the filthy smoke and stink thereof to exhale athwart the dishes and infect the air? 

... The public use whereof, at all times and in all places, hath now so far prevailed as divers men ... 
have been at least forced to take it also, without desire ... ashamed to seem singular ... Moreover, 
which is a great iniquity ... the husband shall not be ashamed to reduce thereby his delicate, 
wholesome, and clean complexioned wife to that extremity, that either she must also corrupt her 
sweet breath therewith, or else resolute to live in a perpetual stinking torment ... A custom 
loathesome to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, and, in the 


black stinking fume thereof, nearest resembling the horrible Stygian smoke of the pit that is 
bottomless.59 


Despite this and heavy taxes, there were seven thousand tobacco shops in 
London. Lighting and puffing did not take the place of conversation. Both sexes 
spoke freely of matters now confined to smoking rooms, street corners, and 
scientists; and women vied with men in oaths that verged on blasphemy. In the 
Elizabethan drama whores rub elbows with heroes, and doubles-entendres 
sprinkle high tragedy. Manners were ceremonious rather than polite; words often 
graduated into blows. Manners, like morals, came from Italy and France, and 
also manuals of courtesy that strove to make gentlemen of aristocrats and ladies 
of queens. Modes of salutation were effusive, often osculatory. Homes were 
more cheerful with light and jollity than before under medieval terror or 
afterward under Puritan gloom. Festivals were frequent; any excuse served for a 
procession or parade; weddings, lyings-in, even funerals, gave occasion for 
festivities, at least for meals. Games of all sorts were played in homes and fields 
and on the Thames. Shakespeare mentions billiards, and Florio speaks of cricket. 
Blue laws and blue Sundays were laughed at; if the Queen set the merry pace, 
why should not her people keep step with her? Nearly everybody danced, 
including, said Burton, “old men and women that have more toes than teeth.” 
And all England sang. 


VI. ENGLISH Music: 1558-1649 


No one who knows only post-Puritan England can feel the joyous role of 
music in Elizabethan days. From the home, the school, the church, the street, the 
stage, the Thames, rose sacred or profane song—masses, motets, madrigals, 
ballads, and delicate little lyrics of love such as those that found a setting in 
Elizabethan plays. Music was a main course in education; at Westminster School 
it received two hours a week; Oxford had a chair of music (1627). Every 
gentleman was expected to read music and play some instrument. In Thomas 
Morley’s Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke (1597) an 
imaginary untutored Englishman confesses this shame: 


Supper being ended, and musicke bookes, according to the custome, being brought to the table, 
the mistresse of the house presented me with a part, earnestly requesting me to sing; but when, after 
many excuses, I protested unfeignedly that I could not, everyone began to wonder, some whispering 
to others, demanding how I was brought up.°! 


Barbershops provided instruments for waiting customers to play. 

Elizabethan music was predominantly secular. Some composers, like Tallis, 
Byrd, and Bull, remained Catholic despite the laws and wrote for the Roman 
ritual, but such compositions were not publicly performed. Many Puritans 
objected to church music as diverting piety; Elizabeth and the bishops saved 
church music in England, as Palestrina and the Council of Trent rescued it in 
Italy. The Queen supported with her wonted determination the chapelmasters 
who organized large choirs and formal music for the royal chapel and the 
cathedrals. The Book of Common Prayer became a magnificent libretto for 
English composers, and the Anglican services almost rivaled the Continental 
Catholic in polyphonic splendor and dignity. Even the Puritans, following 
Calvin’s lead, approved psalm singing by the congregations; Elizabeth laughed 
at these “Geneva jigs,” but they matured into some noble hymns. 

Since the Queen was a profanely secular spirit and loved to be courted, it was 
fitting that the musical glory of her reign should be the madrigal—love in 
counterpoint, a part song unaccompanied by instruments. Italian madrigals 
reached England in 1553 and set the key. Morley tried his hand at the form, 
expounded it in his graceful dialogue, and invited imitation. A madrigal for five 
voices, by John Wilbye, suggests the themes of these “ayres”: 


Alas, what a wretched life this is, what a death, 
Where the tyrant love commandeth! 

My flowering days are in their prime declining, 
All my proud hope quite fallen, and life entwining; 
My joys each after other in haste are flying 


And leave me dying 

For her that scorns my crying; 
Oh, she from here departs, my Love restraining, 
For whom, all heartless, alas, I die complaining.52 


William Byrd was the Shakespeare of Elizabethan music, famous for masses 
and madrigals, for vocal and instrumental compositions alike. His 
contemporaries honored him as homo memorabilis; Morley said he was “never 
without reverence to be named among the musicians.”°? Almost as highly rated 
and versatile were Orlando Gibbons and John Bull, royalchapel organists. These 
and Byrd joined (1611) in producing the initial book of keyboard music in 
England, Parthenia, or The Maydenhead of the first musicke that ever was 
printed for the Virginalls. Meanwhile the English sustained their reputation for 
composing solo songs of a wholesome freshness redolent of the English 
countryside. John Dowland, renowned as a virtuoso of the lute, won praise for 
his Songes or Ayres, and Thomas Campion gave him close rivalry. Who does not 
know Campion’s “Cherry Ripe”?>°4 

Musicians were organized in a strong union, disturbed under Charles I by 
internal strife.°° Instruments were nearly as various as today: lute, harp, organ, 
virginal or spinet, clavichord or harpsichord, flute, recorder (our flageolet), 
hautboy, cornet, trombone, trumpet, drums, and many forms of viol, which was 
now giving place to the violin. The lute was favored for virtuoso performance 
and to accompany songs; the virginal, modest mother of the piano, was popular 
with young women, at least before marriage. Instrumental music was intended 
chiefly for the virginal, the viol, and the lute. A kind of chamber music was 
composed for an ensemble or “consort” of viols varying in size and range. 
Campion, in a masque for James I’s Queen Anne, used an orchestra of lutes, 
harpsichords, cornets, and nine viols (1605). Much instrumental music by Byrd, 
Morley, Dowland, and others has come down to us. It is largely based on dance 
forms, follows Italian models, and excels in a delicate and tender beauty rather 
than in vigor or range. Fugue and counterpoint are developed, but no thematic 
variation, no ingenuity in modulation, no resolved discords or chromatic 
harmonies. And yet when our nerves are frayed with the pounding stimuli of 
modern life, we find something cleansing and healing in Elizabethan music; no 
bombast, no rasping dissonances, no thundering finales, only the voice of an 
English youth or girl singing plaintively or merrily the timeless canticles of 
impeded love. 


VII. ENGLISH ART: 1558-1649 


The Elizabethan was a minor age in art. Metalworkers turned out some lovely 
silverware, like the Mostyn salt cellar, and majestic grilles like that in St. 
George’s Chapel at Windsor. The making of Venetian glass was domiciled in 
England about 1560; vessels of such glass were by many valued above 
corresponding pieces in silver or gold. Sculpture and pottery were 
undistinguished. Nicholas Hilliard developed a school of miniature painting, and 
Elizabeth granted him a monopoly in so reproducing her features. Portrait 
painters were importees: Federigo Zuccaro from Italy, Marcus Gheeraerts and 
his son of the same name from the Netherlands. The son has left us an imposing 
portrait of William Cecil in resplendent, voluminous robes as a Knight of the 
Garter.°© Otherwise there was no great painting in England between Holbein and 
Vandyck. 

Only architecture was a major art in the England of Elizabeth and James, and 
it was almost entirely secular. While Europe was fighting the battle of the faiths, 
art, like conduct, neglected religion. In medieval centuries, when the profoundest 
poetry and art had their roots in the sky, architecture dedicated itself to church 
building, and made homes a form of life imprisonment. In Tudor England 
religion departed from life into politics; the wealth of the Church passed into lay 
hands and was transformed into civic structures and lordly palaces. Style 
changed accordingly. In 1563 John Shute returned from Italy and France 
bursting with Vitruvius, Palladio, and Serlio; soon he published The First and 
Chief Grounds of Architecture, lauding the classic styles; so the Italian scorn of 
Gothic entered England, and Gothic verticals fought for air amid the 
encompassing horizontals of the Renaissance. 

In civic architecture the age could boast some handsome achievements: the 
gate of honor of Caius College and the quadrangle of Clare College at 
Cambridge, the Bodleian Library at Oxford, the Royal Exchange in London, and 
the Middle Temple. As lawyers, since Wolsey, had replaced bishops in the 
administration of England, it was fitting that the civic masterpiece of Elizabethan 
Renaissance architecture should be the great hall of a law school, finished in the 
Middle Temple in 1572. No woodwork in England was finer than the oak screen 
at the inner end of that hall. It was demolished by bombs in the Second World 
War. 

When Elizabethan magnates could afford it they built palaces rivaling the 
chateaux of the Loire. Sir John Thynne raised Longleat House; Elizabeth, 
Countess of Shrewsbury, had her Hardwick Hall; Thomas, Earl of Suffolk, built 
Audley End at a cost of £190,000, “mainly procured from Spanish bribes”;°7 Sir 
Edward Phillips reared Montacute House in chaste Renaissance style; and Sir 
Francis Willoughby erected Wollaton Hall. William Cecil poured part of his 


gleanings into an immense chateau near Stamford; and his son Robert spent 
almost as much on Hatfield House, whose long gallery is one of the grandest 
interiors in all the architecture of the age. Such long galleries, on an upper floor, 
replaced in Elizabethan palaces the timbered great hall of the manor house. 
Magnificent chimney pieces, massive furniture in walnut or oak, majestic 
stairways, carved balustrades, and timbered ceilings gave these palatial 
chambers a warmth and dignity missing in the more brilliant rooms of the 
French chateaux. So far as we know, the designers of these palaces were the first 
to receive the title of architect. The epitaph of Robert Smythson, creator of 
Wollaton Hall, called him “architector,” i.e., master builder; now at last the great 
profession found its modern name. 

Now, too, English art became personal, and a man stamped his work with his 
character and his will. Born in Smithfield in 1573, Inigo Jones showed in youth 
such a flair for design that an earl sent him to Italy (1600) to study Renaissance 
architecture. Back in England (1605), he prepared the scenery of many masques 
for James I and his Danish Queen. He visited Italy again (1612-14) and returned 
an enthusiast for the classic architectural principles that he had studied in the 
English translation (1567?) of Vitruvius, and which he found illustrated in the 
buildings of Palladio, Peruzzi, Sanmicheli, and Sansovino in Venice and 
Vicenza. He rejected the anomalous mixtures of German, Flemish, French, and 
Italian forms that had predominated in Elizabethan architecture; he proposed a 
pure classic style, in which the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders would be kept 
apart or combined in a congenial sequence and unity. 

In 1615 he was put in charge of all royal construction as surveyor general of 
the works. When the banqueting hall in the palace of Whitehall was burned 
down (1619), Jones was commissioned to build a new hall for the King. He 
planned an immense congeries of structures—all in all, 1,152 feet by 874— 
which, if completed, would have given the British ruler a vaster home than the 
Louvre, the Tuileries, the Escorial, or Versailles. But James preferred drinking 
for the day to building for centuries; he confined his outlay to the new 
banqueting hall, which, deprived of its intended setting, presented an 
unprepossessing facade of classical and Renaissance lines. When Archbishop 
Laud asked James to repair the old Cathedral of St. Paul the architect committed 
the crime of encasing the Gothic nave in a Renaissance exterior. Fortunately this 
structure was destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. Jones’s Palladian fronts 
gradually replaced the Tudor style, and it dominated England till the middle of 
the eighteenth century. 

Jones not only served as chief architect for Charles I, but learned to love that 
luckless gentleman so visibly that when the Civil War broke out he buried his 


savings in the Lambeth marshes and fled to Hampshire (1643). Cromwell’s 
soldiers captured him there, but gave him his life for £1,045.5° During this 
absence from London he designed a country house in Wiltshire for the Earl of 
Pembroke. The facade was simple Renaissance, but the interior was a model of 
grandeur and elegance; the “double-cube” hall, sixty by thirty by thirty feet, has 
been judged the most beautiful room in England.°9 As royal armies consumed 
aristocratic wealth, Jones lost patronage as well as popularity; he retired into 
obscurity and died in poverty (1651). Art slept while war remade the 
government of England. 


VIII. ELIZABETHAN MAN 


How can we understand the Elizabethan Englishman from the supposedly 
staid and silent Briton of our youth? Can it be that national character is a 
function of place and time and change? Puritanism and Methodism intervened 
between the two ages and types; centuries of Eton, Harrow, and Rugby; and 
reckless conquerors quiet down when they sit supreme. 

All in all, the Elizabethan Englishman was a scion of the Renaissance. In 
Germany the Reformation overwhelmed the Renaissance; in France the 
Renaissance rejected the Reformation; in England the two movements merged. 
Under Elizabeth the Reformation triumphed; in Elizabeth, the Renaissance. 
There were some stolid—not speechless—Puritans there, but they did not set the 
key. The dominant man of the age was a charge of energy released from old 
dogmas and inhibitions and not yet bound to new; boundless in ambition, 
longing to develop his capacities, unshackled in humor, sensitive to literature if 
it breathed life, given to violence of action and speech, but struggling, amid his 
bombast, vices, and cruelties, to be a gentleman. His ideal hovered between the 
amiable courtesies of Castiglione’s Courtier and the ruthless immoralism of 
Machiavelli’s Prince. He admired Sidney, but he aspired to be Drake. 

Meanwhile philosophy made its way through the cracks of crumbling faith, 
and the best minds of the age were the most disturbed. There were orthodox and 
conservative souls, timid and gentle souls, amid this undammed flux; there were 
good men like Roger Ascham, desperately preaching the virtues that had served 
the past. But their students were in a venturesome mood. Hear Gabriel Harvey 
on Cambridge: 


The Gospel taught, not learned; Christian Key cold; nothing good but by imputation; the 
ceremonial law, in word abrogated; the judicial in effect disannulled; the moral indeed abandoned 
... All inquisitive after news, new books, new fashions, new laws ... some after new heavens, and 
hells too ... Every day fresh span new opinions: heresy in divinity, in philosophy, in humanity, in 


manners ... The Devil not so hated as the pope.®9 


Copernicus had upset the world and sent the earth whirling dizzily through 
space. Giordano Bruno came to Oxford in 1583 and talked of the new astronomy 
and infinite worlds, the sun dying of its own heat, the planets decaying into 
atomic mist. Poets like John Donne felt the earth slipping beneath their feet. 

In 1595 Florio began to publish his translation of Montaigne; after that 
nothing was certain, and doubt was the air men breathed; as Marlowe is 
Machiavelli, so Shakespeare is Montaigne. While wise men doubted, young men 
schemed. If heaven seemed lost in a philosophic cloud, youth could resolve to 
suck this life dry and sample all truth however lethal, all beauty however 
fleeting, all power however poisonous. So Marlowe conceived his Faust and 
Tamburlaine. 

It was this plowing up of old ideas, this liberation of the mind for the 
impassioned utterance of new hopes and dreams, that made Elizabethan England 
memorable. What would we have cared for its political rivalries, its religious 
disputes, its martial triumphs, its thirst for gold, if its literature, confined to these 
passing things, had not voiced the longings, hesitations, and resolves of 
thoughtful souls in every age? All the influences of that exciting time came to 
the Elizabethan ecstasy: the voyages of conquest and discovery that expanded 
the globe, the market, and the mind; the wealth of the middle classes enlarging 
the scope and goals of enterprise; the revelation of pagan literature and art; the 
upheaval of the Reformation; the rejection of papal influence in England; the 
theological debates that unwittingly led men from dogma to reason; education 
and the widening audience for books and plays; the long and profitable peace, 
and then the arousing challenge and exhilarating victory over Spain; the great 
crescendo of confidence in human power and thought: all these were the stimuli 
that prodded England into greatness, these the germs that made her big with 
Shakespeare. Now, after almost two silent centuries since Chaucer, she burst into 
a passion of prose and poetry, drama and philosophy, and spoke out bravely to 
the world. 


I. In Shakespeare’s time prat was already popular for “buttocks,” and duds for “clothes.” 


II. Aubrey tells a tale that gives point to Ascham: “Sir Walter Raleigh, being invited to dinner with some 
great person ... His son sat next to his father, and was very demure at least half dinner time. Then said he: 
‘I, this morning, not having the fear of God before my eyes ... went to a whore. I was very eager of her ... 
and went to enjoy her, but she thrust me from her and vowed I should not, “For your father lay with me but 
an hour ago.” ‘ Sir Walt, being so strangely surprised ... at so great a table, gives his son a damned blow 
over the face; his son, as rude as he was, would not strike his father, but strikes over the face of the 


gentleman that sat next to him, and said, ‘Box about, ‘twill come to my father anon.’ “—Brief Lives, 256. 


III. From Gaelic uisque-beatha, “water of life,” eau-de-vie. 


CHAPTER IT 
On the Slopes of Parnassus 
1558-1603 


I. BOOKS 


‘Tuey were a swelling legion. “One of the great diseases of this age,” wrote 
Barnaby Rich in 1600, “is the multitude of books that doth so overcharge the 
world that it is not able to digest the abundance of idle matter that is every day 
hatched and brought into the world.” “Already,” wrote Robert Burton (1628), 
“we shall have a vast chaos and confusion of books; we are oppressed with 
them, our eyes ache with reading, our fingers with turning.”! Both these 
plaintiffs wrote books. 

The aristocracy, having learned to read, rewarded with material patronage 
authors who had softened them with dedications. Cecil, Leicester, Sidney, 
Raleigh, Essex, Southampton, the earls and the Countess of Pembroke were 
good patrons, who established between English nobles and authors a relation that 
continued even after Johnson lectured Chesterfield. Publishers paid authors some 
forty shillings for a pamphlet, some five pounds for a book.? A few authors 
managed to live by their pens; the desperate profession of “man of letters” now 
took form in England. Private libraries were numerous among the well-to-do, but 
public libraries were rare. On the way home from Cadiz in 1596 Essex stopped 
at Faro, in Portugal, and appropriated the library of Bishop Jerome Osorius; he 
gave it to Sir Thomas Bodley, who included it in the Bodleian Library that he 
bequeathed to Oxford (1598). 

The publishers themselves led a harried existence, subject to state law and 
public whim. There were 250 of them in Elizabeth’s England, for publishing and 
bookselling were still one trade. Most of them did their own printing; the 
separation of printer and publisher began toward the end of this reign. 
Publishers, printers, and booksellers united (1557) in a Stationers’ Company; 
registry of a publication with this guild constituted copyright, which, however, 
protected not the author but only the publisher. Normally the company would 
register only such publications as had obtained a legal license to be printed. It 
was a felony to write, print, sell, or possess any material injurious to the 


reputation of the Queen or the government, to publish or import heretical books 
or papal bulls or briefs, or to possess a book that upheld the supremacy of the 
popes over the English Church.3 There were several executions for violation of 
these decrees. The Stationers’ Company was empowered to search all printing 
establishments, to burn all unlicensed publications, and to imprison their 
publishers.4 Elizabethan censorship was more severe than any before the 
Reformation, but literature flourished; as in eighteenth-century France, wits were 
sharpened by the peril of print. 


Scholars were few; it was an age of creation rather than criticism, and the 
humanistic current had run dry in those hot theological years. Most historians 
were still chroniclers, dividing their narratives by years; Richard Knolles, 
however, surprised Burghley with the comparative excellence of his General 
History of the Turks (1603). Raphael Holinshed’s Chronicles (1577) gave him an 
unearned increment of fame by supplying Shakespeare with stories of the 
English kings. John Stow’s Chronicles of England (1580) was dressed up with 
“some colors of wisdom, invitements to virtue, and loathing of naughty facts,”5 
but its scholarship was lamentable, and its prose had a powerful virtus dormitiva. 
His Survey of London (1598) was more scholarly, but brought him no more 
bread; in old age he had to be given a license to beg.® William Camden, in good 
Latin, recorded the geography, scenery, and antiquities of England in Britannia 
(1582); and his Rerum Anglicarum et hiber-nicarum annales_regnante 
Elizabetha (1615-27) based its story on conscientious study of original 
documents. Camden glorified the great Queen indiscriminately, lauded Spenser, 
ignored Shakespeare, and praised Roger Ascham, but mourned that so fine a 
scholar had died poor through love of dicing-and cockfighting.” 

Ascham, secretary to “Bloody Mary” and tutor to Elizabeth, left at his death 
(1568) the most famous of English treatises on education, The Scholemaster 
(1570), primarily on the teaching of Latin, but containing, in strong, simple 
English, a plea for the replacement of Etonian severity with Christian kindness 
in education. He told how, at a dinner with men high in Elizabeth’s government, 
the conversation had turned on education through flogging; how Cecil had 
favored gentler methods; and how Sir Richard Sackville had privately confessed 
to Ascham that “a fond [foolish] schoolmaster ... drave me, with fear of beating, 
from all love of learning.”8 

The major and most fruitful function of the scholars was to impregnate the 
English mind with foreign thought. In the second half of the sixteenth century a 
wave of translations swept over the land from Greece, Rome, Italy, and France. 
Homer had to wait till 1611 for George Chapman, and the lack of English 


versions of Greek plays probably shared in giving the Elizabethan drama a 
“romantic” rather than a “classical” form. But there were translations of 
Theocritus’ idyls, Musaeus’ Hero and Leander, Epictetus’ Enchiridion, 
Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics, Xenophon’s Cyropaedia and Oeconomicus, the 
speeches of Demosthenes and Isocrates, the histories of Herodotus, Polybius, 
Diodorus Siculus, Josephus, and Appian, the novels of Heliodorus and Longus, 
and Sir Thomas North’s racy translation (1579) of Amyot’s French translation of 
Plutarch’s Lives. From the Latin came Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Martial, Lucan, the 
plays of Plautus, Terence, and Seneca, the histories of Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, and 
Suetonius. From Italy came Petrarch’s sonnets, Boccaccio’s Filocopo and 
Fiammetta (but no Decameron till 1620), the histories of Guicciardini and 
Machiavelli, the Orlandos of Boiardo and Ariosto, Castiglione’s Libro del 
cortegiano, the Gerusalemme liberata and Aminta of Tasso, Guarini’s Pastor 
fido, and many fabulous novelle by Bandello and others, gathered into such 
collections as William Painter’s Palace of Pleasure (1566). Machiavelli’s II 
Principe was not done into English till 1640, but its substance was familiar to 
the Elizabethans; Gabriel Harvey reported that at Cambridge “Duns Scotus and 
Thomas Aquinas, with the whole rabblement of Schoolmen ... were expelled the 
University,” and were replaced with Machiavelli and Jean Bodin.9 From Spain 
came one of the longest romances, Amadis de Gaula; one of the first picaresque 
novels, Lazarillo de Tormes; one of the classic pastorals, the Diana of 
Montemayor. The best spoils from France were the poems of the Pléiade, and 
the essays of Montaigne, nobly Englished by John Florio (1603). 


The influence of these translations upon Elizabethan literature was immense. 
Classical allusions began—and for two centuries continued—to encumber 
English poetry and prose. French was known to most memorable Elizabethan 
authors, so that translations were not indispensable. Italy fascinated England; 
English pastorals looked back to Sannazaro, Tasso, and Guarini, English sonnets 
to Petrarch, English fiction to Boccaccio and the novelle-, these last gave plots to 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, Webster, Massinger, and Ford, and Italian locales to 
many Elizabethan plays. Italy, which had rejected the Reformation, had gone 
beyond it to break down the old theology, even the Christian ethic. While 
Elizabethan religion debated Catholicism and Protestantism, Elizabethan 
literature, ignoring that conflict, returned to the spirit and verve of the 
Renaissance. Italy, struck down for a time by a change in trade routes, handed 
the torch of the Rebirth to Spain, France, and England. 


II. THE WAR OF THE WITS 


In this Elizabethan exuberance both poetry and prose poured down in a 
turbulent flood. We know the names of two hundred Elizabethan poets. But until 
Spenser introduced his Faerie Queene (1590), it was prose that caught the ear of 
Elizabethan England. 

John Lyly did it first with his fanciful Euphues, or the Anatomy of Wit—i.e., 
of intelligence—in 1579. Lyly proposed to show how a fine mind and character 
can be formed through education, experience, travel, and wise counsel. Euphues 
(Good Speech) is a young Athenian whose adventures provide the scaffolding 
for wordy discourses on education, manners, friendship, love, atheism. What 
made the book the best seller of its time was its style—a flux of antitheses, 
alliterations, similes, puns, balanced clauses, classical allusions, and conceits 
that took the court of Elizabeth by storm and held the fashion for a generation. 
For example: This young gallant, of more wit than wealth, and yet of more 
wealth than wisdom, seeing himself inferior to none in pleasant conceits, thought 
himself superior to all in honest conditions, insomuch that he deemed himself so 
apt to all things that he gave himself almost to nothing.!° 


Whether Lyly caught this disease from the Italian Marini or the Spaniard 
Guevara or the rhetoriker of Flanders is in dispute. In any case Lyly welcomed 
the virus and transmitted it to a host of Elizabethans; it spoiled Shakespeare’s 
early comedies, tinged Bacon’s Essays, and gave a word to the language. 

It was a word-conscious age. Gabriel Harvey, a Cambridge tutor, exerted all 
his influence to turn English poetry from accent and rhyme to classic meters 
based on syllabic quantities. At his urging, Sidney and Spenser formed in 
London a literary club, the Areopagus, which strove for a time to force 
Elizabethan vitality into Virgilian forms. Thomas Nash parodied Harvey’s 
“hopping” hexameters and laughed them literally out of court. When Harvey 
added insult to pedantry by condemning the morals of Nash’s friend Greene, he 
became the prime target in a pamphlet war that brought into England all the 
resources of Renaissance vituperation. 

Robert Greene’s life summarized a thousand literary Bohemian careers from 
Villon to Verlaine. He was a fellow student at Cambridge with Harvey, Nash, 
and Marlowe; there he spent his time among “wags as lewd as” himself, with 
whom he “consumed the flower of his youth.” 


I was drowned in pride; whoredom was my daily exercise, and gluttony with drunkenness was 
my only delight. ... I was so far from calling upon God that I seldom thought on God, but took 
much delight in swearing and blaspheming the name of God. ... If I may have my desire while I 
live, I am satisfied; let me shift after death as I may. ... I feared the judges of the bench no more 
than I dread the judgments of God.!! 


He traveled in Italy and Spain, and there, he tells us, he “saw and practiced 
such villainy as is abominable to declare.” Returning, he became a familiar 
figure in London taverns, with his red hair, pointed beard, silk stockings, and 
personal bodyguard. He married and wrote tenderly of marital fidelity and bliss; 
then he forsook his wife for a mistress, upon whom he spent his wife’s fortune. 
From his firsthand knowledge he described the arts of the underworld in A 
Notable Discovery [uncovering] of Cozenage (1591) and warned rural visitors to 
London against the wiles of swindlers, cardsharpers, pickpockets, panders, and 
prostitutes; whereupon the underworld tried to kill him. It surprises us that in a 
life so assiduously devoted to vice he found time to write, with journalistic haste 
and verve, a dozen novels (in Euphuestic style), thirty-five pamphlets, and many 
successful plays. As his vigor and income declined, he saw some sense in virtue, 
and repented as eloquently as he had sinned. In 1591 he published a Farewell to 
Folly. In 1592 he composed two tracts of some moment. One, A Quip for an 
Upstart Courtier, attacked Gabriel Harvey. In the other, Greene’s Groatsworth 
of Wit Bought with a Million of Repentance, he attacked Shakespeare and called 
upon his fellow lechers—apparently Marlowe, Peele, and Nash—to quit their 
sinning and join him in piety and remorse. On September 2, 1592, he sent to his 
forsaken wife an appeal to reimburse with ten pounds a shoemaker without 
whose charity “I had perished in the streets.”!2 The next day, in the house of this 
shoemaker, he died—according to Harvey, from “a surfeit of pickled herring and 
Rhenish wine.” His landlady, forgiving his debts for his verse, crowned his head 
with a laurel wreath and paid for his funeral. 

Of all the Elizabethan pamphleteers, Greene’s friend Tom Nash had the 
sharpest tongue and the widest audience. Son of a curate and tired of decency, 
Nash graduated from Cambridge into London’s Bohemia, buttered his bread 
with his pen, and learned to write “as fast as [his] hand could trot.” He 
established the picaresque novel in England with The Unfortunate Traveller, or 
The Life of Jack Wilton (1594). When Greene died, and Harvey assailed both 
Greene and Nash in Four Letters, Nash retaliated with a series of pamphlets 
culminating in Have with You to Saffron Walden—Harvey’s birthplace—in 
1596. 


Readers, be merry, for in me there shall want nothing I can do to make you merry ... It shall cost 
me a fall, but I will get him hooted out of the University ... ere I give him over. What will you give 
me when I bring him upon the stage in one of the principalest colleges in Cambridge? !4 


Harvey survived this experience, outlived the Bohemians, and died at eighty- 
five in 1630. Nash completed his friend Marlowe’s play Dido, collaborated with 
Ben Jonson in The Isle of Dogs (1597), was indicted for sedition, and subsided 


into a cautious obscurity. At the age of thirty-four (1601) he crowned a fast life 
with an early death. 


III. PHILIP SIDNEY: 1554—85 


Far from this maddened crowd, Sidney rode serenely to an even earlier end. 
Facing us still in the National Portrait Gallery of London, he seems too delicate 
for a man: slender of face, with auburn hair, and “not a morsel too much of 
health,” said Languet;!5 “extremely beautiful,” said Aubrey,!© “not masculine 
enough, yet ... of great courage.” Some grumblers thought him a bit pompous!” 
and felt that he carried perfection to excess; only his heroic end won him pardon 
for his virtues. 

But who would not be proud to have had for his mother Lady Mary Dudley, 
daughter of that Duke of Northumberland who had ruled England under Edward 
VI; and to have had for his father Sir Henry Sidney, Lord President of Wales and 
thrice Lord Deputy of Ireland; and to have received his Christian name from 
King Philip If of Spain as his godfather? Part of his fleeting life was lived in 
spacious Penshurst Place, whose oak-beam ceilings, picture walls, and crystal 
chandelier are among the fairest relics of that time. At the age of nine he was 
appointed lay rector to a church benefice, which brought him sixty pounds a 
year. At ten he entered Shrewsbury School, which was not too far from Ludlow 
Castle, his father’s residence as Lord President of Wales. To the boy of eleven 
Sir Henry wrote loving words of wisdom.18 

Philip learned these lessons well and became a favorite with his uncle 
Leicester and his father’s friend William Cecil. After three years at Oxford he 
was sent to Paris as a minor member of an English mission. He was received at 
the court of Charles [IX and witnessed the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. He 
traveled leisurely in France, the Netherlands, Germany, Bohemia, Poland, 
Hungary, Austria, and Italy. At Frankfurt he began a lifelong friendship with 
Hubert Languet, one of the intellectual leaders of the Huguenots; at Venice he 
had his portrait painted by Paolo Veronese; at Padua he imbibed the traditions of 
the Petrarchan sonnet. Back in England, he was welcomed at court and for 
almost two years danced attendance on the Queen, but he forfeited her favor for 
a time by opposing her prospective marriage with the Duke of Alengon. He had 
all the knightly qualities—pride of bearing, skill and bravery in tournament, 
courtesy in court, honor in all dealings, and eloquence in love. He studied 
Castiglione’s Courtier and tried to model his conduct on that gentle 
philosopher’s ideal of a gentleman, and others modeled themselves on Sidney. 


Spenser called him “the President of Noblesse and of Chivalry.” 

It was a mark of the times that the aristocracy, which had once scorned 
literacy, now wrote poetry and suffered poets to come to them. Sidney, though 
not rich, became the most active literary patron of his generation. He helped 
Camden, Hakluyt, Nash, Harvey, Donne, Daniel, Jonson, and, above all, 
Spenser, who thanked him as “the hope of all learned men and the patron of my 
young muse.”!9 It was quite out of order that Stephen Gosson should dedicate to 
Sidney his Schoole of Abuse (1579), whose title page described it as “a pleasant 
invective against poets, pipers, players, jesters, and such like caterpillars of the 
commonwealth.” Sidney took up the gauntlet and wrote the first of the 
Elizabethan classics—The Defence of Poesy. 

Taking a lead from Aristotle and Italian critics, he defined poetry as “an art of 
imitation ... representing, counterfeiting, or figuring forth ... a speaking picture” 
designed “to teach and delight.”2° Placing morals far above art, he justified art as 
teaching morality by pictured examples: The philosopher ... and the historian ... 
would win the goal, the one by precept, the other by example; but both, not 
having both, do both halt. For the philosopher, setting down with thorny 
arguments the bare rule [of morals], is so hard of utterance, and so misty to be 
conceived, that one that hath no other guide but him shall wade in him till he be 
old, before he shall find sufficient cause to be honest. For his knowledge 
standeth so upon the abstract and the general that happy is that man that may 
understand him ... On the other side the historian, wanting the precept, is tied, 
not to what should be but to what is ... that his example draweth no necessary 
consequence, and therefore a less fruitful doctrine. 


Now doth the peerless poet perform both, for whatsoever the philosopher said should be done, he 
gives a perfect picture of it by some one by whom he supposeth it was done, so as he completed! 
the general notion with the particular example. A perfect picture, I say, for he yieldeth to the powers 
of the mind an image of that whereof the philosopher bestoweth but a wordish description, which 
doth neither strike, pierce, nor possess the sight of the soul so much as that other doth.21! 


Poetry, therefore, in Sidney’s view, includes all imaginative literature— 
drama, verse, and imaginative prose. “It is not rhyming and versifying that 
maketh poetry. One may be a poet without versifying, a versifier without 
poetry.” 

He added example to precept. In the same year 1580 that produced the 
Defence, he began to write The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. This Countess, 
his sister, was one of the best-flattered ladies of the century. Born in 1561 and 
therefore seven years younger than Philip, she received all the education she 
could stand, including Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, but her charm survived. She 


became a member of Elizabeth’s household and accompanied the Queen on the 
royal progresses. Her uncle Leicester advanced part of the dowry that enabled 
her to marry Henry, Earl of Pembroke. “She was very salacious,” according to 
Aubrey, and took some lovers to supplement her husband; but this did not deter 
Philip from adoring her and writing the Arcadia at her request. 

Following the example of Sannazaro’s Arcadia (1504), Sidney imagined, at 
length and ease, a world of brave princes, exquisite princesses, knightly 
combats, mystifying disguises, and fascinating scenery. “The loveliness of 
Urania is the greatest thing the world can show, but the least that may be praised 
in her”;22 and Palladius had “a piercing wit quite devoid of ostentation, high 
erected thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy, an eloquence as sweet in the 
uttering as slow to be uttering, a behavior so noble as gave majesty to 
adversity”;23 clearly Sidney had read Euphues. The story is an amorous maze: 
Pyrocles disguises himself as a woman to be near the fair Philoclea; she 
frustrates him by loving him as a sister; her father falls in love with him, 
thinking him a woman; her mother falls in love with him, perceiving him to be a 
man; however, everything ends according to the Ten Commandments. Sidney 
did not take the tale very seriously; he never corrected the sheets he had dashed 
off for his sister; on his deathbed he ordered them burned. They were preserved, 
edited, and published (1590), and were for a decade the most admired work in 
Elizabethan prose. 

While writing this romance and the Defence, and amid his life as diplomat 
and soldier, Sidney composed a sonnet sequence that paved the way for 
Shakespeare’s. For this he needed some unsuccessful love. He found it in 
Penelope Devereux, daughter of the first Earl of Essex; she welcomed his sighs 
and rhymes as lawful game, but married Baron Rich (1581); Sidney continued to 
address sonnets to her, even after his own marriage to Frances Walsingham. Few 
Elizabethans were shocked by this poetic license; no one expected a man to 
write sonnets to his own wife, whose generosity stilled the muse. The sequence 
was published (1591) after Sidney’s death under the title of Astrophel and Stella 
—star lover and star. It followed the style of Petrarch, whose Laura had 
strangely anticipated the eyes, hair, brow, cheeks, skin, and lips of Penelope. 
Sidney was quite aware that his passion was a poetic mechanism; he himself had 
written: “If I were a mistress, [sonneteers] would never persuade me they were 
in love.”24 Once accepted as fair play, these sonnets are England’s best before 
Shakespeare’s. Even the moon is sick with love: With how sad steps, O Moon, 
thou clim’st the skies, 


How silently, and with how mean a face! 


What, may it be that even in heavenly place 
That busy Archer his sharp arrows tries? 
Sure, if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover’s case, 
I read it in thy looks, thy languish’d grace 
To me, that feel the like, thy state descries. 
Then, even of fellowship, O Moon, tell me, 
Is constant love deemed there but want of wit? 
Are beauties there as proud as here they be? 
Do they above love to be loved, and yet 
Those lovers scorn whom that love doth possess? 
Do they call virtue there ungratefulness?25 


In 1585 Sidney was sent by Elizabeth to aid the Netherland rebels against 
Spain. Though not yet thirty-one, he was made governor of Flushing. He 
displeased the pinching Queen by asking for more supplies and better wages for 
his soldiers, who were being paid in debased currency.2© He led his men to the 
capture of Axel (July 6, 1586) and fought in the front of the action. But in the 
battle of Zutphen (September 22) he was too brave. His horse having been killed 
in a charge, Sidney leaped upon another and fought his way into the enemy’s 
ranks. A musket ball entered his thigh. His horse, out of control, fled back to 
Leicester’s camp.! Thence Sidney was taken to a private home in Arnhem. For 
twenty-five days he suffered under incompetent surgeons. Gangrene set in, and 
on October 17 the “wonder of our age” (so Spenser mourned him) welcomed 
death. “I would not change my joy,” he said on that last day, “for the empire of 
the world.”28 When his corpse was brought to London it received such a funeral 
as England would not see again before Nelson’s death. 


IV. EDMUND SPENSER: 1552—99 


“Sidney is dead,” wrote Spenser, “dead is my friend, dead is the world’s 
delight.”29 It was Sidney who had given Spenser the courage to be a poet. 
Edmund had begun unpropitiously as the son of a journeyman clothmaker, too 
distantly related to the aristocratic Spensers to allow the boy to be noticed. 
Charitable funds sent him to the Merchant Taylors’ School, then to Pembroke 
Hall in Cambridge, where he worked for his board. By seventeen he was writing 
—even publishing—poetry. Harvey tried to guide him into classic molds and 
themes; Spenser tried humbly to please him, but soon rebelled against the bonds 


that uncongenial meters placed upon his muse. In 1579 he showed Harvey the 
first portion of The Faerie Queene; Harvey had no fancy for its medieval 
allegorical content, no appreciation for its fine metrical form. He advised the 
poet to abandon the project. Spenser continued it. 

It was the gruff and bellicose Harvey who secured for Spenser a place in the 
service of the Earl of Leicester. There the poet met Sidney, loved him, dedicated 
to him The Shepherd’s Calendar (1579). The form echoed Theocritus, but 
followed the plan of popular almanacs, allotting the tasks of shepherds according 
to the season of the year. The theme was the unrequited love of the shepherd 
Colin Clout for the cruel Rosalind. It is not recommended reading, but Sidney’s 
praise won Spenser some acclaim. To butter his bread, the poet accepted the post 
of secretary to Arthur, Lord Grey, the new Lord Deputy of Ireland (1579); 
accompanied him to war, and saw and approved Grey’s slaughter of the 
surrendering Irish and Spaniards at Smerwick. After seven years of clerical 
service to the English government in Ireland he was granted, from the 
confiscated property of Irish rebels, the Castle of Kilcolman, on the road 
between Mallow and Limerick, and three thousand acres. 

There Spenser settled down to gentleman farming and genteel poetry. He 
commemorated Sidney’s death in an eloquent but lengthy elegy, Astrophel 
(1586). Then he polished and elongated The Faerie Queene. Warm with 
enthusiasm, he crossed to England in 1589, was presented by Raleigh to the 
Queen, and dedicated the first three “books” to her “to live with the etemity of 
her fame.” To ensure a wide reception he prefaced the poem with laudatory 
verses addressed to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Carew, Sir Christopher 
Hatton, Raleigh, Burghley, Walsingham, Lords Hunsdon, Buckhurst, Grey, and 
Howard of Effingham, and the earls of Essex, Northumberland, Oxford, 
Ormonde, and Cumberland. Burghley, feuding with Leicester, called Spenser an 
idle rhymer, but many hailed him as the greatest poet since Chaucer. The Queen 
relaxed enough to award him a pension of fifty pounds a year, which Burghley, 
as Lord Treasurer, delayed in paying. Spenser had hoped for something more 
substantial. Disappointed, he returned to his Irish castle and continued his 
idealistic epic amid barbarism, hatred, and fear. 

He had planned the poem to be in twelve books; he published three in 1590 
and three more in 1596, and proceeded no further; even so The Faerie Queene is 
twice the length of The Iliad, thrice that of Paradise Lost. Each book was offered 
as an allegory—of holiness, temperance, chastity, friendship, justice, courtesy; 
the whole was intended “to fashion a gentleman or noble person in virtuous and 
gentle discipline”’29 by giving him formative instances; all this accorded with 
Sidney’s conception of poetry as morality conveyed by imagined examples. So 


dedicated to decency, Spenser could allow himself only a few voluptuous 
passages; he glances once at a “snowy breast bare to ready spoil,”3! but goes ne 
plus ultra. Through six cantos he sings the high note of chivalric love as 
unselfish service to fair women. 

To us, who have forgotten chivalry and are bored by knights and confused by 
allegories, The Faerie Queene is at first quaintly delightful, at length unbearable. 
Its political allusions, which contemporaries enjoyed or resented, are lost upon 
us; the theological battles that it adumbrates are the subsiding tremors of our 
infancy; its narratives are at best melodious echoes of Virgil, Ariosto, and Tasso. 
No poem in the world’s literature surpasses The Faerie Queene in artificial 
conceits, awkward inversions, pretentious archaisms and neologisms, and 
romantic grandiosities unleavened with Ariosto’s smile. And yet Keats and 
Shelley loved Spenser and made him “the Poets’ poet.” Why? Was it because, 
here and there, some sensuous beauty of form redeemed a medieval absurdity, 
some splendor of description adorned an unreality? The new nine-line 
Spenserian stanza was a difficult medium, and Spenser often startles us with its 
rounded perfection and flowing ease; but how many times he spoils its reason 
for a rhyme! 

He interrupted the Queene to write some briefer poems that perhaps justify 
his fame. His Amoretti, “little loves” in sonnet form (1594), may have been 
Petrarchan fantasies, or may have reflected his year-long courtship of Elizabeth 
Boyle. He married her in 1594 and sang his wedding joy in his finest poem, 
Epithalamium. He shares her charms with us unselfishly: Tell me, ye merchants’ 
daughters, did ye see 


So fayre a creature in your towne before, 

So sweet, so lovely, so mild as she, 

Adornd with beautyes grace and vertues store, 
Her goodly eyes like saphyres shining bright, 
Her forehead yvory white, 

Her cheekes like apples which the sun hath rudded, 
Her lips like cherryes charming men to byte, 
Her breast like to a bowl of cream uncrudded, 
Her paps like lyllies budded, 

Her snowie necke lyke a marble toure, 

And all her body like a palace fayre ... 


When the wedding and feasting are over he bids his guests depart without 
delay: 


Now cease, ye damsels, your delights forepast; 
Enough is it that all the day was yours; 

Now day is doen, and night is nighing fast. 
Now bring the bryde into the brydall bowres ... 
And in her bed her lay; 

Lay her in lilies and in violets, 

And silken curteins over her display, 

And odoured sheets, and Arras coverlets ... 
But let the night be calme and quietsome, 
Without tempestuous storms or sad afray, 

Lyke as when Jove with fayre Alcmena lay ... 
And let the mayds and yongmen cease to sing; 
Ne let the woods them answer, nor their echo ring. 


Was ever maid brought to fulfillment more melodiously? 

Spenser sustained this flight in Four Hymns (1596) honoring earthly love, 
earthly beauty, heavenly love, and heavenly beauty. Following Plato, Ficino, and 
Castiglione, and leading to Keats’s Endymion, he cried peccavi over his “many 
lewd layes,” and bade his soul pierce through physical loveliness to find and feel 
the divine beauty that hides in divers degrees in all earthly things. 

Living on a volcano of Irish misery, Spenser’s life was every day near death. 
Just before the volcano of resentment erupted again, he wrote in fine prose (for 
only a poet can write good prose) his View of the Present State of Ireland, 
advocating a better deployment of English funds and forces for the thorough 
subjugation of the island. In October 1598 the dispossessed Irish of Munster rose 
in wild revolt, drove out English settlers, and burned down the Castle of 
Kilcolman. Spenser and his wife barely escaped with their lives and fled to 
England. Three months later, all funds and passion spent, the poet died (1599). 
The young Earl of Essex, destined soon to follow him, paid for the funeral; 
nobles and poets walked in the procession, and threw flowers and elegies into 
the Westminster Abbey grave. 


A craze for sonnets now ran through England, rivaling the drama’s fury— 
nearly all excellent in form, stereotyped in theme and phrase, nearly all 
addressed to virgins or patrons and bemoaning their strait-laced or tight-fisted 
frugality. Beauty is urged to let itself be reaped before it rots on the stalk; 
sometimes an original note intrudes, and the lover promises the lady a child as 
reward for expeditious conjugation. Every poet seeks and finds a Laura— 
Daniel’s Delia, Lodge’s Phillis, Constable’s Diana, Fulke Greville’s Caelia. 


Most famous of these sonneteers was Samuel Daniel; however, Ben Jonson, who 
was more tough than “rare,” called him “an honest man, but no poet.”32 Michael 
Drayton’s Pegasus roamed through all forms of poetry with his feet of prose, but 
one of his sonnets struck a fresh note, stinging the lass out of her stinginess by 
bidding her farewell—“Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and part!” 

All in all, outside the drama, Elizabethan literature was still a generation 
behind the French. The prose was vigorous, flexible, often involved, verbose, 
and fanciful, but sometimes moving with a royal dignity or a stately rhythm; it 
produced no Rabelais or Montaigne. The poetry echoed foreign models timidly, 
except for the Epithalamium and The Faerie Queene. Spenser never found an 
audience on the Continent, but neither did Ronsard in England; poetry makes of 
language and feeling a music that cannot be heard across the frontiers of speech. 
Ballads noticed and reached the people more intimately than the poetry of the 
palace and the court; they were posted on house and tavern walls, and were sung 
and sold in the streets; “Lord Randall” still moves us with its dirge.35 Perhaps it 
was this popular poetry, and not the pretty artifices of the sonneteers, that 
prepared the Elizabethans to appreciate Shakespeare. 


V. THE STAGE 


How, then, did English literature, so negligible in the long drought between 
Chaucer and Spenser, rise to Shakespeare? Because of wealth growing and 
spreading; because of a long and fruitful peace, a stimulating and triumphant 
war; because of foreign literature and travel broadening the English mind. 
Plautus and Terence were teaching England the art of comedy, Seneca the 
technique of tragedy; Italian actors played in England (1577f.); a thousand 
experiments were made; between 1592 and 1642 England saw 435 comedies 
performed. Farces and interludes developed into comedies; mysteries and 
moralities gave way to secular tragic dramas as the once sacred myths lost their 
hold on belief. In 1553 Nicholas Udall produced in Ralph Roister Doister the 
first English comedy in classic form. In 1561 the lawyers of the Inner Temple 
staged there Gorboduc, the first English tragedy in classic form. 

For a time that form, descended from Rome, seemed destined to mold the 
Elizabethan drama. University scholars like Harvey, lawyer-poets like George 
Gascoyne, men of classical learning like Sidney, pleaded for the observance of 
the three “unities” in a play: that there should be only one action or plot, and that 
this should occur in one place, and represent no longer time than a day. These 
unities, so far as we know, were first formulated by Lodovico Castelvetro (1570) 
in a commentary on Aristotle’s Poetics. Aristotle himself requires only unity of 


action; he recommends that the action should fall “within a single revolution of 
the sun”; and he adds what might be called unity of mood—that comedy, as “a 
representation of inferior people,” should not be mingled with tragedy, as “a 
representation of heroic action.”34 Sidney’s Defence of Poesy took the doctrine 
of the dramatic unities from Castelvetro and applied it with rigor and yet good 
humor to Elizabethan plays, in whose highhanded geography you shall have 
Asia of the one side, and Africa of the other, and so many other under kingdoms, 
that the player, when he comes in, must ever begin with telling where he is.... 
Now of time they are much more liberal; for ordinary it is, that two young 
princes fall in love; after many traverses she is got with child; delivered of a fair 
boy; he ... groweth a man, falleth in love, and is ready to get another child; and 
all this in two hours’ space.35 


France followed the classic rules and produced Racine; England rejected 
them, gave its tragic drama romantic freedom and naturalistic scope, and 
produced Shakespeare. The ideal of the French Renaissance was order, reason, 
proportion, propriety; the ideal of Renaissance England was liberty, will, humor, 
life. The Elizabethan audience, composed of lordlings, middlings, and 
groundlings, had to have a rich and varied diet; it demanded action, not lengthy 
reports of hidden actions; it had a belly for laughter and did not mind 
gravediggers bandying philosophies with a prince; it had an untamed 
imagination that could leap from place to place and cross a continent at the 
bidding of a sign or the hint of a line. The Elizabethan drama expressed the 
Elizabethan English, not the Periclean Greeks or the Bourbon French; hence it 
became the national art, while arts that followed alien models took no English 
root. 

The English drama had to fight another battle before it could proceed to 
Marlowe and Shakespeare. The nascent Puritan movement rejected the 
Elizabethan stage as a home of paganism, obscenity, and profanity; it denounced 
the presence of women and prostitutes in the audience, and the propinquity of 
brothels to the theaters. In 1577 John Northbrooke published a furious diatribe 
against “dicing, dancing, plays, and interludes,” writing: I am persuaded that 
Satan hath not a more speedy way and fitter school to work and teach his desire, 
to bring men and women into his snare of concupiscence and filthy lusts of 
wicked whoredom, than those plays and theaters are; and therefore it is 
necessary that those places and players should be forbidden and dissolved, and 
put down by authority, as the brothels and stews are.36 


Stephen Gosson’s Schoole of Abuse was relatively moderate, and 


acknowledged some plays and actors to be “without rebuke”; but when Lodge 
replied to him Gosson abandoned all distinctions, and in Players Confuted in 
Five Actions he described plays as “the food of iniquity, riot, and adultery,” and 
actors as “masters of vice, teachers of wantonness.”37 Critics saw in the 
comedies demoralizing pictures of vice and rascality, and in tragedies 
stimulating examples of murder, treachery, and rebellion.3° In the earlier years 
of Elizabeth’s reign, Sunday was the usual day for plays; trumpets announced 
them just as church bells called the people to afternoon prayer, and clergymen 
were dismayed to find their congregations skipping services to crowd the theater. 
“Will not a filthy play, with the blast of a trumpet,” asked a preacher, “sooner 
call thither a thousand than an hour’s tolling of a bell bring to a sermon a 
hundred?”39 And Northbrooke proceeded: “If you will learn ... to deceive your 
husbands, or husbands their wives, how to play the harlot ... how to flatter, lie 

. murder ... blaspheme, sing filthy songs ... shall you not learn, at such 
interludes, to practice them?”49 

The dramatists replied with pamphlets, and by making fun of Puritans in the 
plays, as of Malvolio in Twelfth Night. “Dost thou think, because thou art 
virtuous,” asks Sir Toby Belch of the clown in that play, “there shall be no more 
cakes and ale?” And the clown replies, “Yes, by Saint Anne, and ginger shall be 
hot i’ the mouth, too!”4! The playwrights, even Shakespeare, continued to salt 
their tales with violence, rage, incest, adultery, and prostitution; one scene in 
Shakespeare’s Pericles shows a room in a brothel, whose general manager 
complains that his personnel “with continual action are even as good as 
rotten.”42 

The city authorities of London—some of them Puritans—thought the Puritans 
had the better of the argument. In 1574 the Common Council forbade the 
performance of plays except after censorship and licensing; hence Shakespeare’s 
line about “art made tongue-tied by authority.”43 Fortunately, Elizabeth and her 
Privy Council enjoyed the drama; several lords had companies of players, and 
under this royal protection and a lax censorship six troupes were licensed to 
produce plays in the city. 

Before 1576 theatrical performances had taken place chiefly on temporary 
platforms in the courtyards of inns, but in that year James Burbage built the first 
permanent theater in England. It was called simply The Theatre. To escape the 
jurisdiction of the London magistrates, it was located just outside the City 
proper, in the suburb of Shoreditch. Soon other theaters rose: the Curtain 
(1577?), the Blackfriars (1596), the Fortune (1599). In this last year Richard and 
Cuthbert Burbage demolished their father’s Theatre and raised the famous Globe 
in Southwark, just across the Thames. It was octagonal in outer form but 


probably circular within; hence Shakespeare could call it “this wooden O.”44 All 
the London theaters were of wood before 1623. Most of them were large 
amphitheaters, seating some two thousand spectators in several tiers of 
encircling galleries, and allowing another thousand to stand in the “yard” around 
the stage; these latter were the “groundlings,’ whom Hamlet rebuked for their 
“dumb-shows and noise.”4° In 1599 the price of standing room was one penny, 
of a seat in the galleries two or three pence; a little more bought a seat on the 
stage. This was a spacious platform projecting from one wall into the center of 
the yard. At its rear was a “tiring,” or attiring, room, where the actors donned 
their costumes and the “stage-keeper” managed the properties. These included 
tombs, skulls, box trees, rosebushes, caskets, curtains, caldrons, ladders, 
weapons, implements, phials of blood, and some severed heads. Machines could 
let gods and goddesses down from heaven or raise ghosts or witches up through 
the floor; “rain” could be produced at the pull of a string, and “double girts” 
could hang the sun in the sky.46 These properties had to make up for the absence 
of scenery; the open and uncurtained stage forbade any rapid change of the 
setting. In recompense the action transpired in the very midst of the audience, 
which could almost feel itself a part of the event. 

The audience was no minor portion of the spectacle. Caterers sold tobacco, 
apples, nuts, and pamphlets to the spectators; in later days, if we may believe the 
Puritan William Prynne, the women were offered pipes.47 Women came to the 
plays in considerable number, not deterred by pulpit warnings that such mingling 
was an invitation to seduction. Sometimes—the class war interrupting the drama 
—the groundlings threw the leavings of their collations at the dandies on the 
stage. To understand an Elizabethan play we must remember that audience: the 
sentiment that welcomed a love story, the hearty humor that wanted clowns with 
kings, the swagger that relished rhetoric, the rough vitality that enjoyed scenes of 
violence—and the nearness of the three-sided stage, inviting soliloquies and 
asides. 

Actors abounded. Strolling players might be seen in almost any town on 
festival days, performing in the village square, the tavern courtyard, a barn or a 
palace, and at wakes. There were in Shakespeare’s day no actresses; female parts 
were played by boys, and sometimes an Elizabethan audience could see a boy 
representing a woman disguised as a boy or a man. In the aristocratic public 
schools the students presented dramas as part of their training. Companies of 
such boy actors competed with adult troupes by giving performances in private 
theaters for public and paying audiences. Shakespeare complained of this 
competition, and after 1626 it ceased. 

To avoid being classed as vagrants, the adult actors were organized in 


companies under the patronage and protection of opulent nobles—Leicester, 
Sussex, Warwick, Oxford, Essex. The Lord Admiral had a company; so did the 
Lord Chamberlain. The actors were paid by their patrons only for performances 
in the baronial halls; for the rest they lived precariously on the earnings of their 
shares in their company. Shares were unevenly divided; the manager took a 
third, and the leading actors received the lion’s share of the rest. Richard 
Burbage, the most famous of these “stars,” left property bringing £300 a year; 
his rival, Edward Alleyn, founded and endowed Dulwich College, London. The 
celebrities of the stage were rewarded also with public idolatry and a succession 
of mistresses. In his diary for March 1602, John Manningham tells a famous 
story: Once upon a time, when Burbage played Richard III, there was a citizen 
gone so far in liking with him that before she went from the play she appointed 
him to come that night unto her by the name of Richard III. Shakespeare, 
overhearing their conclusion, went before, was entertained and at his game 
before Burbage came. Then, message being brought that Richard II was at the 
door, Shakespeare caused return to be made that William the Conqueror was 
before Richard III.49 


VI. CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE: 1564-93 


The dramatists did not fare so well as the actors. They sold their plays 
outright to one of the theatrical companies for some four to eight pounds; they 
retained no rights to the manuscript, and usually the company prevented 
publication of the text lest it be used by a rival troupe. Sometimes a stenographer 
would record a play while it was being acted, and a printer would publish from 
this report a pirated and garbled edition, which brought the author nothing but 
hypertension. Such editions did not always bear the author’s name; hence some 
plays, like Arden of Faversham (1592), have survived centuries of anonymity. 

After 1590 the English stage was alive with plays of some moment, though 
only a few exceeded a day’s run. John Lyly graced his comedies with charming 
lyrics; the fairy enchantments of his Endymion prepared for A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. Robert Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (1589?), 
dealing with the marvels of magic, may have exchanged ideas with Marlowe’s 
Doctor Faustus (1588? 1592?). Thomas Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy (1589?) told a 
bloody tale of homicide, leaving hardly anyone alive at the end; its success 
inspired the Elizabethan playwrights to rival the generals and the doctors in 
shedding blood. Here, as in Hamlet, we have a ghost demanding revenge, and a 
play within a play. 

Christopher Marlowe was christened just two months before Shakespeare. 


Son of a Canterbury shoemaker, he might have missed a university education 
had not Archbishop Parker given him a scholarship. During his college years he 
was engaged as a spy by Sir Francis Walsingham to check on plots against the 
Queen. His study of the classics unsettled his theology, and his acquaintance 
with Machiavelli’s ideas gave his skepticism a cynical turn. Moving to London 
after receiving his M.A. (1587), he shared a room with Thomas Kyd, and joined 
the freethinking circle of Raleigh and Harriot. Richard Bames, a government 
agent, reported to the Queen (June 3, 1593) that Marlowe had declared that “the 
first beginning of religion was only to keep men in awe ... that Christ was a 
bastard ... that if there be any good religion, then it is in the Papists, because the 
service of God is performed with more ceremonies ... that all Protestants are 
hypocritical asses ... that all the New Testament is filthily written.” 
Furthermore, said Barnes, “this Marlowe ... almost in any company he cometh, 
persuadeth men to atheism, willing them not to be afraid of bugbears and 
hobgoblins, and utterly scorning both God and His ministers.”59 For good 
measure Barnes (who was hanged in 1594 for a “degrading” offense) added that 
Marlowe defended homosexuality.5! Robert Greene, in his dying appeal to his 
friends to reform, described Marlowe as given to blasphemy and atheism.°2 And 
Thomas Kyd, arrested on May 12, 1593, stated (under torture) that Marlowe was 
“irreligious, intemperate, and of cruel heart,” accustomed to “jest at the divine 
Scriptures” and “gibe at prayers.”°3 

Long before these reports were made to the government, Marlowe had written 
and staged powerful dramas hinting at his unbelief. Apparently Tamburlaine the 
Great was composed in college; it was produced in the year of his graduation, 
and its exaltation of knowledge, beauty, and power reveal the Faustian temper of 
the poet. 


Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world, 

And measure every wandering planet’s course, 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 

And always moving as the restless spheres, 
Will us to wear ourselves, and never rest 

Until we reach the ripest fruit of all.94 


The two plays about Timur are crude with immaturity. The characterization is 
too simplified—each person is one quality; so Tamburlaine is pride of power, 
and the pride is rather the conceit of a collegian swollen with undigested 
novelties than the calm self-confidence of a victorious sovereign. The story runs 


on rivers of blood, obstructed with improbabilities. The style inclines to 
bombast. What, then, made this play the greatest success, so far, of the 
Elizabethan stage? Presumably its violence, bloodshed, and bombast, but also, 
we may believe, its heresies and its eloquence. Here were thoughts more boldly 
ranging, images more deeply felt, phrases more aptly turned, than the 
Elizabethan stage had yet heard; here were scores of those “mighty lines” that 
Jonson was to praise, and passages of such melodious beauty that Swinburne 
thought them supreme in their kind. 

Quickened with acclaim, Marlowe wrote with all the intensity of his spirit his 
greatest play, The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus (1588?). Medieval ethics, 
perhaps recognizing that “the joy of understanding is a sad joy,”°° and that “in 
much wisdom is much grief,”°° had branded the unchecked lust for knowledge 
as a great sin; yet medieval aspirations had braved this prohibition, even to 
calling upon magic and Satan for the secrets and powers of nature. Marlowe 
represents Faustus as a learned and famous physician of Wittenberg who frets at 
the limits of his knowledge, and dreams of magic means that will make him 
omnipotent: All things that move between the quiet poles 


Shall be at my command ... 

Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please, 
Resolve me of all ambiguities, 

Perform what desperate enterprise I will? 

I'll have them fly to India for gold, 

Ransack the oceans for orient pearl, 

And search all corners of the new-found world 
For pleasant fruits and princely delicates; 

I’ll have them read me strange philosophy, 
And tell the secrets of all foreign kings.97 


At his call Mephistophilis appears and offers him twenty-four years of 
limitless pleasure and power if he will sell his soul to Lucifer. Faustus agrees, 
and signs the contract with blood from his cut arm. His first requisition is the 
fairest maid in Germany to come to be his wife, “for I am wanton and 
lascivious”; but Mephistophilis dissuades him from marriage and suggests 
instead a succession of courtesans. Faustus calls for Helen of Troy; she comes, 
and he swells into ecstasy. 


Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 


Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss.... 
O, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ... 


The final scene is rendered with great power: the despairing appeal to God for 
mercy, for at least a term to damnation—”Let Faustus live in hell a thousand 
years, a hundred thousand, and at last be sav’d!”—and the disappearance of 
Faustus, on the stroke of midnight, in a fury of clashing, blinding clouds. The 
chorus sings his epitaph—and Marlowe’s: Cut is the branch that might have 
grown full straight, 


And burned is Apollo’s laurel-bough. 


In these plays Marlowe might have purged his own passions for knowledge, 
beauty, and power; the catharsis, or cleansing effect, that Aristotle ascribed to 
tragic drama could better purge the author than the audience. In The Jew of 
Malta (1589?) the will to power takes the intermediate form of greed for wealth, 
and defends itself in the Prologue spoken by “Machiavel”: Admired I am of 
those that hate me most. 


Though some speak openly [publicly] against my books, 
Yet they will read me, and thereby attain 

To Peter’s chair; and when they cast me off, 

Are poison’d by my climbing followers. 

I count religion but a childish toy, 

And hold there is no sin but ignorance. 


Barabas the moneylender is again one quality personified, greed raised to 
hatred of all who hinder his gains, an unpleasant caricature redeemed by 
majestic vices. 


I learn’d in Florence how to kiss my hand, 
Heave up my shoulders when they call me dog, 
And duck as low as any barefoot friar, 

Hoping to see them starve upon a stall.5® 


Contemplating his jewels, he thrills at their “infinite riches in a little room.”59 
When his daughter recovers his lost money bags he cries out, in a confusion of 
affections anticipating Shylock, “O my girl, my gold, my fortune, my felicity!”®° 
There is a power, almost a fury, in this play, a sting of epithet and force of 


phrase, that lead Marlowe now and then to the very verge of Shakespeare. 

He came still closer in Edward 11 (1592). The young King, just crowned, 
sends for his “Greek friend” Gaveston, and lavishes kisses, offices, and wealth 
upon him; the neglected nobles rise and depose Edward, who, driven to 
philosophy, calls to his remaining comrades: 


Come, Spencer, come, Baldock, come sit down by me; 
Make trial now of that philosophy 

That in our famous nurseries of arts 

Thou suck’dst from Plato and from Aristotle. 


From this well-constructed drama, this poetry of sensitivity, imagination, and 
power, these characters distinctly and consistently drawn, this King so mingled 
of pederasty and pride and yet forgivable in his young simplicity and grace, it 
was but a step to Shakespeare’s Richard IT, which followed it by a year. 

What would this twenty-seven-year-old dramatist have accomplished had he 
matured? At that age Shakespeare was writing trifles like Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, and A Comedy of Errors. In The Jew of Malta 
Marlowe was learning to make every scene advance an orderly plot; in Edward 
II he was learning to conceive character as more than a single quality 
personified. In a year or two he might have purged his plays of bombast and 
melodrama; he might have risen to a broader philosophy, a greater sympathy 
with the myths and foibles of mankind. His distorting defect was lack of humor; 
there is no genial laughter in his plays, and the incidental comedy does not, as in 
Shakespeare, serve its proper function in tragedy—to ease the hearer’s tension 
before lifting him to greater tragic intensities. He could appreciate the physical 
beauty of women, but not their tenderness, solicitude, and grace; there is no 
vivid female character in his plays, not even in the unfinished Dido, Queen of 
Carthage. 

What remains is the poetry. Sometimes the orator overcame the poet, and 
declamation shouted “a great and thundering speech.”®! But in many a scene the 
lucid verse flows with such vivid imagery or melody of speech that one could 
mistake the lines for some Shakespearean stream of fantasy. In Marlowe blank 
verse proved itself as the English drama’s proper vehicle, sometimes 
monotonous, but usually varied in its rhythm, and achieving a seemingly natural 
continuity. 

His own “tragical history” was now suddenly closed. On May 30, 1593, three 
government spies, Ingram Frizer, Nicholas Skeres, and Robert Poley, joined the 
poet—perhaps himself still a spy—at dinner in a house or tavern in Deptford, a 


few miles from London. According to the report of William Danby, coroner, 
Frizer and Marlowe “uttered one to the other divers malicious words for the 
reason that they could not ... agree about the payment” for the meal. Marlowe 
snatched a dagger from Frizer’s belt and struck him with it, inflicting some 
superficial cuts. Frizer seized Marlowe’s hand, turned the weapon upon him, and 
“gave the said Christopher then and there a mortal wound over his right eye, of 
the depth of two inches ... of which the aforesaid Christopher Morley then and 
there instantly died”; the blade had reached the brain. Frizer, arrested, pleaded 
self-defense, and he was released after a month. Marlowe was buried on June 1, 
in a grave now unknown.®2 He was twenty-nine years old. 

He left, besides the Dido, two fragments of high excellence. Hero and 
Leander is a romantic version, in heroic couplets, of the story Musaeus had told, 
in the fifth century, of the youth who swam the Hellespont to keep a tryst. “The 
Passionate Shepherd to His Love” is one of the great Elizabethan lyrics. 
Shakespeare made handsome acknowledgments to Marlowe by putting snatches 
of that poem into the mouth of Sir Hugh Evans in The Merry Wives of Windsor 
(III, i), and by a tender reference in As You Like It (IH, v): Dead Shepherd, now I 
find thy saw of might, 


“Who ever loved that loved not at first sight?” 


—which is line 76 of Hero and Leander. 

Marlowe’s achievement was immense in its brief moment. He made blank 
verse a flexible and powerful speech. He saved the Elizabethan stage from the 
classicists and the Puritans. He gave their definite forms to the drama of ideas 
and that of English history. He left his mark on Shakespeare in The Merchant of 
Venice, in Richard II, in love poetry, and in a tendency to magniloquent rhetoric. 
Through Marlowe, Kyd, Lodge, Greene, and Peele the way had been opened; the 
form, structure, style, and material of the Elizabethan drama had been prepared. 
Shakespeare was not a miracle, he was a fulfillment. 


I. A story not sufficiently verified relates that when a bottle of water was offered to the wounded Sidney, he 
handed it to a dying soldier nearby, saying, “Thy need is greater than mine.” (Fulke Greville, Life of the 
Renowned Sir Philip Sidney.)27 


CHAPTER IV 
William Shakespeare 
1564—1616 


I. YOUTH: 1564-85 


Lert us, for the adequacy of this record, summarize what half the world knows 
about Shakespeare. Now that devout scholarship has rummaged among his relics 
for three centuries, it is remarkable how much we do know—far more than 
enough to set aside, as not meriting debate, all doubts about his authorship of 
nearly all the plays ascribed to his name. 

However, we are not sure about his name. Elizabeth allowed more freedom of 
spelling than of religion; the same document might use different spellings of the 
same word, and a man might sign his name variously according to his haste or 
mood. So contemporaries wrote Marlowe as Marlo, Marlin, Marley, Morley; and 
Shakespeare’s six surviving signatures appear to read Willm Shaksp, William 
Shakespé, Wm Shakspé, William Shakspere, Willm Shakspere, and William 
Shakspeare; the now prevalent spelling has no warrant in his autographs. The 
last three signatures are all on the same will. 

His mother was Mary Arden, of an old Warwickshire family. She brought to 
John Shakespeare, son of her father’s tenant, a goodly dowry in cash and land, 
and gave him eight children, of whom William was the third. John became a 
prosperous businessman in Stratford on Avon, bought two houses, served his 
town as ale taster, constable, alderman, and bailiff, and contributed liberally to 
the poor. After 1572 his fortunes fell; he was sued for thirty pounds, he failed to 
answer, and an order was issued for his arrest. In 1580, for reasons unknown, he 
was required by the court to give security against a breach of the peace. In 1592 
he was listed as “not coming monthly to church according to her Majesty’s 
laws”; some have concluded from this that he was a “recusant” Catholic, others 
that he was a Puritan, others that he dared not face his creditors. William later 
restored his father’s finances, and when the father died (1601) two houses in 
Henley Street remained in the Shakespeare name. 

The Stratford parish church registered William’s baptism on April 26, 1564. 
Nicholas Rowe, his first biographer, recorded in 1709 the Stratford tradition, 


now generally credited, that the father “bred him ... for some time at a free 
school ... But the narrowness of his circumstances, and the want of his 
assistance at home, forced his father to withdraw him from thence.”! Ben 
Jonson, in the elegy prefixed to the First Folio edition of the plays, addressed his 
dead rival, “Thou hadst small Latin and less Greek.” Apparently the Greek 
dramatists remained Greek to Shakespeare, but he learned enough Latin to 
clutter his lesser plays with Latin odds and ends and bilingual puns. If he had 
learned more he might have become another scholar, laborious and unknown. 
London was to be his school. 

Another tradition, recorded by Richard Davies about 1681, described young 
William as “much given to all unluckiness in stealing venison and rabbits, 
particularly from Sir [Thomas] Lucy, who had him oft whipped and sometimes 
imprisoned.”2 On November 27, 1582, when said miscreant was eighteen, he and 
Anne Hathaway, then about twenty-five, obtained a marriage license. 
Circumstances indicate that Anne’s friends compelled Shakespeare to marry 
her.3 In May 1583, six months after the marriage, a daughter was born to them, 
whom they named Susanna. Later Anne presented the poet with twins, who were 
christened Hamnet and Judith on February 2, 1585. Probably toward the end of 
that year Shakespeare left his wife and children. We have no record of him 
between 1585 and 1592, when we find him an actor in London. 


Il. DEVELOPMENT: 1592-95 


The first reference to him there is uncomplimentary. On September 3, 1592, 
Robert Greene issued from his deathbed a warning to his friends that they were 
being displaced in the London theater by “an upstart Crow, beautified with our 
feathers, that with his Tygers hart wrapt in a Players hyde [parody of a line from 
3 Henry VI] supposes he is as well able to bombast out a blanke verse as the best 
of you; and being an absolute Johannes fac totum, is in his own conceit the only 
Shake-scene in a countrey.”4 This morsel was prepared for the press as part of 
Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit by Henry Chettle, who in a later epistle offered an 
apology to one of the two persons (probably Marlowe and Shakespeare) who had 
been attacked by Greene: 


With neither of them that take offence was I acquainted, and with one of them I care not if I 
never be. [As to] the other ... I am sorry ... because myself have seen his demeanour no less civil 
than he was excellent in the quality [calling] he professes. Besides, divers of worship have reported 
his uprightness of dealing, which argues his honesty, and his facetious [agreeable] grace in writing, 
that approves his art.5 


There seems no doubt that Greene’s attack and Chettle’s apology referred to 
Shakespeare. By 1592, then, the former poacher of Stratford had become an 
actor and playwright in the capital. Dowdall (1693) and Rowe (1709) related that 
he “was received into the playhouse as a servitor” in “a very mean rank,”® which 
is probable. But he fretted with ambition, “desiring this man’s art and that man’s 
scope,” with “not a thought but turned on dignity.”” Soon he was acting minor 
parts, making himself “a motley to the view”;® then he played the kindly Adam 
in As You Like It and the Ghost in Hamlet. Probably he rose to higher roles, for 
his name headed the list of actors in Jonson’s Every Man in His Humour (1598), 
and in Jonson’s Sejanus (1604) he and Richard Burbage were specified as the 
“principal tragedians.”? By the end of 1594 he was a shareholder in the 
Chamberlain’s company of players. It was not as a dramatist, but as an actor and 
shareholder in a theatrical company, that Shakespeare made his fortune. 

However, by 1591 he was writing plays. He seems to have begun as a play 
doctor, editing, touching up, and adapting manuscripts for his company. From 
such work he passed to collaboration; the three parts of Henry VI (1592) appear 
to have been such a composite production. Thereafter he wrote plays at the rate 
of almost two per year—thirty-six or thirty-eight in all. Several early ones, A 
Comedy of Errors (1592), Two Gentlemen of Verona (1594), and Love’s 
Labour’s Lost (1594) are lighthearted trifles, frothy with now tiresome badinage; 
it is instructive to see that Shakespeare had to grow into greatness by hard work. 
But the growth was rapid. Taking a hint from Marlowe’s Edward II, he found in 
English history many a dramatic theme. Richard IT (1595) equaled the earlier 
play; Richard III (1592) had already surpassed it. In some measure he fell into 
the fault of making a whole man out of one quality—the hunchback King out of 
treacherous and murderous ambition; but he lifted the play now and then out of 
Marlowe’s reach by depth of analysis, intensity of feeling, and flashes of 
brilliant phrase; soon “A horse! A horse! My kingdom for a horse!” was a 
London cliché. 

Then, in Titus Andronicus (1593), genius flagged; imitation took the lead and 
presented a repulsive dance of death. Titus kills his son, and others kill his son- 
in-law, on the stage; a bride, raped behind the scenes, comes on the boards with 
her hands cut off, her tongue cut out, her mouth bubbling blood; a traitor chops 
off Titus’ hand before the groundlings’ avid eyes; the severed heads of two of 
Titus’ sons are displayed; a nurse is killed on stage. Reverent critics have 
labored to burden collaborators with part or all of the responsibility for this 
slaughter, on the mistaken theory that Shakespeare could not write nonsense. He 
wrote reams of it. 

It was at about this point in his development that he composed his narrative 


poems and his sonnets. Perhaps the plague that caused the closing of all London 
theaters between 1592 and 1594 left him with penurious leisure, and he thought 
it advisable to cast a hopeful line to some patron of poetry. In 1593 he dedicated 
Venus and Adonis to Henry Wriothesley, third Earl of Southampton. Lodge had 
adapted the tale from Ovid’s Metamorphoses; Shakespeare adapted it from 
Lodge. The Earl was young, handsome, and addicted to venery; perhaps the 
poem was spiced to his taste. Much of it seems jejune to jaded years; but in this 
proliferated seduction there are passages of sensuous beauty (e.g., lines 679- 
708) such as England had rarely read before. Encouraged by public applause and 
a gift from Southampton, Shakespeare issued in 1594 The Ravyshement of 
Lucrece, where the seduction was accomplished with a greater economy of 
verse. This was the last of his voluntary publications. 

About 1593 he began to write, but kept from the press, the sonnets that first 
established his pre-eminence among the poets of his time. Technically the most 
nearly perfect of Shakespeare’s works, they borrow heavily from the Petrarchan 
treasury of sonnet themes—the transitory beauty of the beloved, her cruel 
hesitations and inconstancy, the dreary crawl of unused time, the jealousies and 
the panting thirst of the lover, and the poet’s boast that in his rhymes the lady’s 
loveliness and fame would shine forever. Even some phrases and epithets are 
appropriated from Constable, Daniel, Watson, and other sonneteers, who 
themselves were links in a chain of pilferings. No one has succeeded in 
arranging the sonnets in any consistent narrative order; they were the casual 
labor of scattered days. We must not take too seriously their hazy plot—the love 
of the poet for a young man, his passion for a “dark lady” of the court, her 
rejection of him and acceptance of his friend, the winning of that friend by a 
rival poet, and Shakespeare’s despairing dalliance with thoughts of death. It is 
possible that Shakespeare, acting before the court, cast looks of distant longing 
at the Queen’s ladies in waiting, so intoxicatingly perfumed and gowned; it is 
unlikely that he ever spoke to them or followed the scent to the prey. One such 
lady, Mary Fitton, became the mistress of the Earl of Pembroke. She appears to 
have been blond, but this may have been merely a passing dye. However, she 
was unmarried, whereas Shakespeare’s lady broke her “bed-vow” in loving the 
poet and his “boy.” 10 

In 1609 Thomas Thorpe published the sonnets, apparently without 
Shakespeare’s consent. As the author supplied no dedication, Thorpe provided 
one, to the puzzlement of centuries: “To the onlie begetter of these ensuing 
sonnets Mr. W. H. all happinesse and that eternitie promised by our ever-living 
poet, wisheth the well-wishing adventurer in setting forth.” The signature, “T. 
T.,” presumably meant Thomas Thorpe, but who was “W. H”? The initials might 


mean William Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, who had seduced Mary Fitton 
and was destined, with his brother Philip, to receive the dedication of the 
posthumous First Folio as “the greatest Maecenas, to learned men, of any peer of 
his time or since.” Herbert was only thirteen when the sonnets began (1593), but 
their composition extended to 1598, by which time Pembroke was ripe for love 
and patronage. The poet speaks ardently of his “love” for the “boy”; “love” was 
then often used for friendship; but Sonnet 20 calls the lad “the master-mistress of 
my passion” and ends with an erotic play on words; and Sonnet 128 (apparently 
addressed to the “lovely boy” of 126) talks of amorous ecstasy. Some 
Elizabethan poets were literary pederasts, capable of winding themselves up to 
rapturous love for any man of means. 

The important point about the sonnets is not their story but their beauty. 
Many of them (e.g., 29, 30, 33, 55, 64, 66, 71, 97, 106, 117) are rich in lines 
whose depth of thought, warmth of feeling, glow of imagery, or grace of phrase 
has made them ring for centuries through the English-speaking world. 


Ill. MASTERY: 1595-1608 


But the artifices and restraint of the sonnet clipped the wings of fancy, and 
Shakespeare must have rejoiced in the fluent freedom of blank verse when, still 
young and ardent, he let himself go in one of the great love poems of all time. 
The story of Romeo and Juliet came to England from the novelle of Masuccio 
and Bandello; Arthur Brooke rephrased it in narrative verse (1562); and 
Shakespeare, following Brooke and perhaps an earlier play on the subject, staged 
his Romeo and Juliet about 1595. The style is cloyed with conceits that may 
have clung to his pen from his sonneteering, the metaphors run wild, Romeo is 
weakly drawn beside the effervescent Mercutio, and the denouement is a 
concatenation of absurdities. But who that remembers youth, or has a dream left 
in his soul, can hear that honeyed music of romance without jettisoning all 
canons of credibility and rising breathless at the poet’s bidding into this world of 
precipitate ardor, trembling solicitude, and melodious death? 

Almost yearly now Shakespeare won a dramatic victory. On June 7, 1594, 
Elizabeth’s Jewish physician, Rodrigo Loépez, was executed on the charge of 
having accepted a bribe to poison the Queen. The evidence was inconclusive, 
and Elizabeth long hesitated to sign the death warrant; but the London populace 
took his guilt for granted, and anti-Semitism ran hot in the pubs.1! Possibly 
Shakespeare was moved or commissioned to tap this mood by writing The 
Merchant of Venice (1596?). He shared in some measure the feelings of his 


audience;! he allowed Shylock to be represented as a comic character in slovenly 
dress and with a vast artificial nose; he rivaled Marlowe in bringing out the 
moneylender’s hatred and greed; but he gave Shylock some lovable qualities that 
must have made the injudicious grieve, and he put into his mouth so bold a 
statement of the case for the Jews that competent critics still debate whether 
Shylock is pictured as more sinned against than sinning.!2 Here, above all, 
Shakespeare showed his skill in weaving into one harmonious tapestry divers 
threads of story coming from the Orient and Italy; and he made the converted 
Jessica the recipient of such moonstruck poetry as only a spirit of supreme 
sensitivity could have conceived. 

For five years Shakespeare gave himself chiefly to comedy; perhaps he had 
learned that our harassed species reserves its richest rewards for those who can 
distract it with laughter or imagination. A Midsummer Night’s Dream is 
powerful nonsense, only redeemed by Mendelssohn; All’s Well That Ends Well 
is not salvaged by Helena; Much Ado about Nothing lives up to its title; Twelfth 
Night is bearable only because Viola makes a very handsome boy; and The 
Taming of the Shrew is boisterously incredible; shrews are never tamed. All 
these plays were potboilers, sops to the groundlings, ways of keeping the herd in 
the pit and the wolf from the door. 

But with the two parts of Henry IV (1597-98) the great magician rose again 
to mastery, and mingled clowns and princes—Falstaff and Pistol, Hotspur and 
Prince Hal—with a success that would have given Sidney pause. London 
relished this serving of royal history gamished with rogues and tarts. 
Shakespeare carried on with Henry V (1599), at once moving and amusing his 
audience with dying Falstaff’s “babbling 0’ green fields,” rousing it with the 
fanfare of Agincourt, and delighting it with the bilingual courtship of Princess 
Kate by the invincible King. If we may believe Rowe, the Queen was not content 
to let Falstaff rest; she bade his creator revive him and show him in love;!3 and 
John Dennis (1702), relating the same story, adds that Elizabeth desired the 
miracle to be accomplished in two weeks. If all this be true, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor was an astonishing tour de farce; for though the play is noisy with 
slapstick and punctured with puns, it has Falstaff at the height of his verve, until 
he is cast into the river in a hamper of wash. The Queen, we are told, was 
pleased. 

It is startling to find a dramatist capable of producing in one season (1599— 
1600?) such nugatory nonsense as this and then so ethereal an idyl as As You 
Like It. Perhaps because it took a lead from Lodge’s novel Rosalynde (1590), the 
play has a music of refinement in it—still hobbled with arid badinage, but tender 
and delicate in feeling, gay and elegant in speech. What pretty friendship is here 


between Celia and Rosalind—and Orlando carving Rosalind’s name into the 
bark of trees, “hanging odes upon hawthorns and elegies on brambles”; what a 
Fortunatus’ fund of eloquence spilling immortal phrases on every page—and 
songs that have been welcome on a million lips: “Under the greenwood tree,” 
“Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” “It was a lover and his lass.” The whole 
outpour is such delectable foolery and sentiment as cannot be matched in any 
literature. 

But amid this cornucopia of sweets Monsieur Melancholy Jaques mingles 
some bitter fruit, announcing that life’s “wide and universal theatre presents 
more woeful pageants than do the scene we play” upon the boards, that nothing 
is certain except death, usually after a toothless, eyeless, tasteless old age. 


And so, from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tale. 14 


So the Swan of Avon warmed us that As You Like It was the swan song of his 
gaiety, and that thereafter, till further notice, he proposed to flay the surface of 
life and show us its bloody reality. Now he would open his vein of tragedy and 
mingle gall with his ambrosia. 

In 1579 Sir Thomas North’s Plutarch exposed a treasure trove of drama. 
Shakespeare took three of the Lives and molded them into The Tragedy of Julius 
Caesar (1599?). He found North’s translation so spirited that he appropriated 
several passages word for word, merely measuring the prose into blank verse; 
however, the speech of Antony over Caesar’s corpse was the poet’s own 
invention, a masterpiece of oratory and subtlety, and the sole defense he allows 
to Caesar. His admiration for Southampton, Pembroke, and the young Essex may 
have moved him to see the assassination from the standpoint of endangered and 
conspiring aristocrats; so Brutus becomes the center of the play. We, who have 
Mommsen’s details as to the odorous corruption of the “democracy” that Caesar 
overthrew, are more inclined to sympathize with Caesar, and are taken aback to 
find the title character dead at the outset of Act III. The past is helpless in the 
hands of the present, which repeatedly remolds it to the hour’s whim. 

In writing Hamlet (1600?), as in Julius Caesar, Shakespeare had the aid and 
challenge of an earlier play on the theme; a Hamlet had been performed in 
London only six years before. We do not know how much he took from that lost 
tragedy, or from Francois de Belleforest’s Histoires tragiques (1576), or from 
the Historia Danica (1514) of the Danish historian Saxo Grammaticus; nor can 
we say if Shakespeare read Of the Diseases of Melancholy, the recent English 


translation of a French medical work by Du Laurens. Doubting stoically every 
attempt to turn the plays into autobiography, we are yet warranted in asking 
whether some personal grief—in addition to the sobering of time—entered into 
the pessimism that cried out in Hamlet and grew bitterer in succeeding plays. It 
might have been a second disillusionment with love. Was it the first arrest of 
Essex (June 5, 1600), or the collapse of Essex’ revolt, the arrest of Essex and 
Southampton, the execution of Essex (February 25, 1601)? Presumably these 
events moved the sensitive poet who had so warmly praised Essex in the 
prologue to the last act of Henry V and, in the dedication to Lucrece, had 
pledged himself to Southampton forever. In any case, Shakespeare’s greatest 
plays were written during or after these calamities. They are subtler in plot, 
deeper in thought, more magnificent in language than their predecessors, but 
also they voice against life the bitterest reproaches in all literature. Hamlet’s 
vacillating will, and almost his “noble and most sovereign reason,” are 
disordered by discovering the reality and the nearness of evil, and by feeding on 
the venom of revenge till he himself sinks to feelingless cruelty, and sends 
Ophelia not to a nunnery but to madness and death. In the end the slaughter is 
general. Only Horatio survives, too simple to be mad. 

Meanwhile Elizabeth too had found the final balm, and James VI of Scotland 
became James I of England. Soon after his accession he confirmed and extended 
the privileges of Shakespeare’s company, which became “the King’s Men.” 
Shakespeare’s plays were regularly performed before the King and met with 
ample royal encouragement. The three seasons between 1604 and 1607 brought 
the poet to the fullness of his genius and his bitterness. Othello (1604?) is as 
powerful as it is incredible. The audience was moved to pity by the devotion and 
the death of Desdemona and fascinated by the intelligent malignancy of lago; but 
in picturing such unmixed and unmotived evil in a man Shakespeare fell into 
Marlowe’s fault of monolithic characters, and even Othello, despite his union of 
generalship and stupidity, lacks that rich admixture of elements which makes 
Hamlet and Lear, Brutus and Antony human. 

Macbeth (1605?) is a still more macabre contemplation of unmitigated evil. 
Shakespeare could cite Holinshed for the stark facts, but he made the story 
darker with his passionate disillusionment. The mood reached its nadir, the art its 
apogee, in King Lear (1606?). The tale had been elaborated by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, carried down by Holinshed, and lately staged by a now unknown 
dramatist in The True Chronicle of King Lear (1605); plots were common 
property. The earlier play had followed Holinshed in giving Lear a happy 
ending, through reunion with Cordelia and restoration to the throne; Shakespeare 
is apparently guilty of the King’s madness and dethroned death, and he added 


the bloody blinding of Gloucester on the stage. Bitterness is the organ tone of the 
play. Lear bids fornication thrive and adultery increase, “for I lack soldiers”;15 
all virtue, in his darkened view, is a front for lechery, all government is bribery, 
all history is humanity preying upon itself. He goes mad perceiving the 
profundity and the apparent victory of evil, and he sheds all faith in a sustaining 
Providence. 

Antony and Cleopatra (1607?) reaches lesser heights and depths. There is 
something nobler in Antony’s defeat than in Lear’s rage, something more 
believable and bearable in the Roman’s infatuation with the Egyptian Queen 
than in the Briton’s unlikely cruelty to a daughter absurdly frank; and Cleopatra, 
cowardly in battle, is magnificent in suicide. Here too Shakespeare had previous 
plays to work on, and again he bettered them, renewing and brightening the oft- 
told tale with subtler analyses of character and the unwearied magic and sparkle 
of his speech. 

In Timon of Athens (1608?) the pessimism is sardonic and unrelieved. Lear 
aims his shafts at women, but feels some tardy pity for mankind; the hero of 
Coriolanus (1608?) despises the people as the fickle, sycophantic, brainless 
spawn of carelessness; but Timon denounces all, high or low, and curses 
civilization itself as having demoralized mankind. Plutarch in his life of Antony 
had mentioned Timon as a famous misanthrope; Lucian had put him in a 
dialogue; and an English play had been written about him some eight years 
before Shakespeare, with an unknown collaborator, took up the theme. Timon is 
an Athenian millionaire, surrounded by receptive flattering friends. When he 
loses his money and sees his friends vanish overnight, he kicks the dust of 
civilization from his feet and retires—a Jaques in dour earnest—to a forest 
solitude, where, he hopes, he “shall find the unkindest beasts more kinder than 
mankind.”!6 He wishes Alcibiades were a dog, “that I might love thee 
something.”!” He lives on roots, digs, finds gold. Friends appear again; he drives 
them off with lashing scorn; but when prostitutes come he gives them gold, on 
condition that they will infect as many men as possible with venereal disease: 


Consumptions sow 
In hollow bones of man; strike their sharp shins, 
And mar men’s spurring [marriages]. Crack the 
lawyer’s voice, 
That he may never more false title plead, 
And sound his quillets [quibbles] shrilly; hoar 
the flamen [priest], 
That scolds against the quality of flesh, 


And not believes himself; down with the nose, 
Down with it flat; take the bridge quite away ... 
And let the unscarr’d braggarts of the war 
Derive some pain from you: plague all; 

That your activity may defeat and quell 

The source of all erection.—There’s more gold; 
Do you damn others, and let this damn you ...18 


In an ecstasy of hatred he bids nature cease to breed men, and hopes that 
vicious beasts may multiply to wipe out the human race. The excesses of this 
misanthropy make it seem unreal; we cannot believe that Shakespeare felt this 
ridiculous superiority to sinful men, this cowardly incapacity to stomach life. 
Such a reductio ad nauseam suggests that the disease was purging itself, and that 
Shakespeare would soon smile again. 


IV. ARTISTRY 


How did a man of so little education come to write plays of such varied 
erudition? But it was not really erudition. In no field except psychology was it 
extensive or accurate. Shakespeare knew the Bible only so far as his boyhood 
studies might have opened it to him; his Biblical references are incidental and 
ordinary. His classical learning was casual, careless, and apparently confined to 
translations. He knew most of the pagan deities, even the lesser or looser ones, 
but this knowledge could have been from the English version of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. He made little errors that Bacon, for example, could never have 
made: called Theseus a duke, had Hector of the eleventh century B.c. refer to 
Aristotle of the third,!9 and let a character in Coriolanus2°? (fifth century B.c.) 
quote Cato (of the first). 

He had little French and less Italian. He had some knowledge of geography, 
and gave his plays exotic locales from Scotland to Ephesus; but he gave 
Bohemia a seacoast,!! and he sent Valentine by sea from Verona to Milan,23 and 
Prospero from Milan in an ocean-going vessel.24 He took much of his Roman 
history from Plutarch, of his English history from Holinshed and from earlier 
plays. He made historical faux-pas unimportant to a dramatist: put a clock in 
Caesar’s Rome, billiards in Cleopatra’s Egypt. He wrote King John without 
mentioning Magna Charta, and Henry VIII without bothering about the 
Reformation; again we see the past changing with each present. In outline the 
English historical plays are correct from our current view; in detail they are 
untrustworthy; in standpoint they are colored by patriotism—Joan of Arc, in 


Shakespeare, is merely a wanton witch. Nevertheless many Englishmen, like 
Marlborough, confessed that most of their knowledge of English history came 
from Shakespeare’s plays. 

Like other Elizabethan dramatists, Shakespeare used many legal terms, 
sometimes improperly; he could have gleaned them in the Inns of Court—the 
law schools in which three of his plays were staged—or in the several lawsuits 
engaged in by his father or himself. He is rich in musical terms and was 
evidently sensitive to music—"Is it not strange that sheeps’ guts should hale 
souls out of men’s bodies?”25 He lovingly remembers the flowers of England, 
strings them on a rosary in The Winter’s Tale, and decks Ophelia with them in 
her delirium; he alludes to 180 different plants. He was acquainted with the 
sports of the field and the points of a horse. But he had little interest in science, 
which was soon to fascinate Bacon. Like Bacon, he retained the Ptolemaic 
astronomy.2° At times (Sonnet 15) he seems to accept astrology, and he speaks 
of Romeo and Juliet as “star-crossed lovers”;2” but Edmund in Lear and Cassius 
in Julius Caesar vigorously reject it: “The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
but in ourselves, that we are underlings.”28 

All in all, the evidence indicates that Shakespeare had the incidental learning 
of a man of affairs too busy with acting, managing, and living to sink his head 
into books. He knew the more startling of Machiavelli’s ideas, he referred to 
Rabelais, he borrowed from Montaigne; but it is unlikely that he read their 
works. Gonzalo’s description of an ideal commonwealth29 is taken from 
Montaigne’s essay “On Cannibals”; and Caliban, in the same play, may be 
Shakespeare’s satire on Montaigne’s idealization of the American Indians. 
Whether the skepticism of Hamlet owed anything to Montaigne’s genial doubts 
is an unsolved problem; the play was published in 1602, a year before the 
printing of Florio’s translation, but Shakespeare knew Florio and may have seen 
the manuscript. Montaigne’s subtle criticism of traditional ideas may have 
helped to deepen Shakespeare, but there is nothing in the Frenchman that 
corresponds to Hamlet’s soliloquy, or to the bitter indictment of life in Lear, 
Coriolanus, Timon, and Macbeth. Shakespeare is Shakespeare—pilfering plots, 
passages, phrases, lines anywhere, and yet the most original, distinctive, creative 
writer of all time. 

The originality is in the language, the style, the imagination, the dramatic 
technique, the humor, the characters, and the philosophy. The language is the 
richest in all literature: fifteen thousand words, including the technical terms of 
heraldry, music, sports, and the professions, the dialects of the shires, the argot 
of the pavement, and a thousand hurried or lazy inventions—occulted, 
unkenneled, fumitory, burnet, spurring... He relished words and explored the 


nooks and crannies of the language; he loved words in general and poured them 
forth in frolicsome abandon; if he names a flower he must go on to name a dozen 
—the words themselves are fragrant. He makes simple characters mouth 
polysyllabic circumlocutions. He plays jolly havoc with the grammar: turns 
nouns, adjectives, even adverbs into verbs, and verbs, adjectives, even pronouns 
into nouns; gives a plural verb to a singular subject or a singular verb to a plural 
subject; but there were as yet no grammars of English usage, no rules. 
Shakespeare wrote in haste, and had no leisure to repent. 

The marvelous style, “manneristic and baroque,” has the faults of its 
lawless wealth: phrases fancifully artificial or involved, farfetched images, word 
plays tiresomely elaborate; puns amid tragedy, metaphors falling over one 
another in contradictory confusion, repetitions innumerable, sententious 
platitudes, and, now and then, hilarious, nonsensical bombast filling the 
unlikeliest mouths. Doubtless a classical training would have chastened the style, 
silenced the doubles-entendres; but then consider what we should have lost. 
Perhaps he was thinking of himself when he made Ferdinand describe Adriano 
as aman 


That hath a mint of phrases in his brain; 
One whom the music of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravish like enchanting harmony ... 
But, I protest, I love to hear him lie ...31 


From this mint issued an almost universal currency of phrases: the winter of 
our discontent;32 piping time of peace;°° wish father to the thought;34 tell the 
truth and shame the devil;35 sits the wind in that corner?;°° uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown;37 paint the lily;38 one touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin;°9 what fools these mortals be!;49 the Devil can quote Scripture to his 
purpose;41 midsummer madness;42 the course of true love never did run 
smooth;43 wear my heart upon my sleeve;*4 every inch a king;45 to the manner 
born;46 brevity is the soul of wit4” ... but this is a hint to stop. And of metaphors 
another thousand, of which one may serve—”to see the sails conceive and grow 
big-bellied with the wanton wind.”48 And entire passages now almost as familiar 
as the phrases: Ophelia’s disordered herbal of flowers, Antony over dead Caesar, 
Cleopatra dying, Lorenzo on the music of the spheres. And a whole repertoire of 
songs: “Who is Silvia?,”49 “Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings,”°° 
“Take, O take those lips away.”>! Probably Shakespeare’s audience came for his 
plumage as well as for his tale. 

“The lunatic, the lover, and the poet are of imagination all compact”;>2 


Shakespeare was two of these and may have touched the third. He creates a 
world with every play, and, not content, he fills imagined empires, woods, and 
heaths with childlike magic, scurrying fairies, awesome witches and ghosts. His 
imagination makes his style, which thinks in images, turns all ideas into pictures, 
all abstractions into things felt or seen. Who but Shakespeare (and Petrarch) 
would have made Romeo, exiled from Verona, fume with envy that its cats and 
dogs might gaze on Juliet and he be disallowed? Who else (but Blake) would 
have made the banished Duke, in As You Like It, regret that he must live by 
hunting beasts so often more beautiful than man? Little wonder that a spirit so 
keen in every sense should have reacted passionately against the ugliness, greed, 
cruelty, lust, pain, and grief that seemed at times to dominate the panorama of 
the world. 

His originality is least in dramatic technique. As a man of the theater he knew 
the tricks of his trade. He began his plays with scenes or words calculated to jolt 
the attention of his nut-cracking, card-playing, ale-swilling, woman-ogling 
audience. He took full advantage of the abundant “properties” and machinery of 
the Elizabethan stage. He studied his fellow actors and created parts suitable to 
their physical and mental peculiarities. He used all the jugglery of disguises and 
recognitions, all the shifts of scenery and the complications of a play within a 
play. But in his craftsmanship he shows some scars of haste. Sometimes the plot 
within the plot tears the tale in two; what has Gloucester’s tragedy to do with 
Lear’s? Almost all the stories turn on improbable coincidences, concealed 
identities, highly opportune revelations; we may be reasonably asked to make 
believe, in drama as in opera, for the sake of the story or the song, but an artist 
should reduce to a minimum the “baseless fabric” of his dream. Less important 
are the inconsistencies of time or character;°3 presumably Shakespeare, thinking 
of rapid production, not of careful publication, judged that these flaws would 
pass unnoticed by an excited audience. Classical norms and modern taste alike 
condemn the violence that often dyes Shakespeare’s stage; this was another 
concession to the pit, and an effort to meet the competition of the slaughterhouse 
school of Elizabethan-Jacobean dramatists. 

As he developed, Shakespeare redeemed the violence with humor and learned 
the difficult art of intensifying tragedy with comic relief. The early comedies are 
wit and humor unrelieved, the early historical plays are stodgy for lack of 
humor; in Henry IV tragedy and comedy alternate but are not well integrated; in 
Hamlet the integration is achieved. Sometimes the humor seems too broad; 
Sophocles and Racine would have turned up their classical noses at the jokes 
about human flatulence>4 or equine micturition.5° An erotic quip now and then is 
more to the modern taste. Generally, Shakespeare’s humor is good-natured, not 


the savage misanthropy of Swift; he felt that the world was better for a clown or 
two; he suffered fools patiently, and emulated God in seeing little difference 
between them and world-explaining philosophers. 

His greatest clown rivals Hamlet as Shakespeare’s supreme achievement in 
the creation of character—which is the supreme test of a dramatist. Richard II 
and Richard II, Hotspur and Wolsey, Gaunt and Gloucester, Brutus and Antony 
rise out of the limbo of history into a second life. Not in Greek drama, not even 
in Balzac, are imagined persons so endowed with consistent character and vital 
force. Most real are those creations that only seem contradictory because of their 
complexity—Lear cruel and then tender, Hamlet thoughtful and impetuous, 
hesitant and brave. Sometimes the characters are too simple—Richard IIT merely 
villainy, Timon merely cynicism, lago merely hate. Some of the women in 
Shakespeare seem plucked from the same mold—Beatrice and Rosalind, 
Cordelia and Desdemona, Miranda and Hermione—and lose reality, and then at 
times a few words make them live; so Ophelia, told by Hamlet that he had never 
loved her, answers without recrimination, but with sad and moving simplicity, “I 
was the more deceived.” Observation, feeling, empathy, astonishing receptivity 
of senses, penetrating perception, alert selection of significant and characteristic 
detail, tenacious remembering, come together to people this living city of dead 
or imagined souls. Play after play these personae grow in reality, complexity, 
and depth, until, in Hamlet and Lear, the poet matures into a philosopher and his 
dramas become the glowing vehicles of thought. 


V. PHILOSOPHY 


“Hast any philosophy in thee, shepherd?”>® So Touchstone asks Corin, and 
we ask Shakespeare. One of his confessed rivals gave a negative answer to the 
question;°? and we may accept that judgment as Bernard Shaw meant it—that 
there is no metaphysics in Shakespeare, no view as to the ultimate nature of 
reality, no theory of God. Shakespeare was too wise to think that a creature 
could analyze his creator, or that even his mind, poised on a moment of flesh, 
could comprehend the whole. “There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy.”°® If he made a guess he kept it 
to himself, and perhaps thereby proved himself a philosopher. He speaks with no 
reverence of professed philosophers, and doubts that any of them ever bore the 
toothache patiently.°9 He laughs at logic and prefers imagination’s light; he does 
not offer to solve the mysteries of life or mind, but he feels and visions them 
with an intensity that shames or deepens our hypotheses. He stands aside and 
watches the dogmatists destroy one another or disintegrate in the catalysis of 


time. He hides himself in his characters and is hard to find; we must beware of 
attributing an opinion to him unless it is expressed with some emphasis by at 
least two of his creations. 

He is at first sight more of a psychologist than a philosopher; but again not as 
a theorist but, rather, as a mental photographer, catching the secret thoughts and 
symptomatic actions that reveal the nature of a man. However, he is no surface 
realist; things do not happen, people do not speak, in life as in his plays; but in 
the sum we feel that through these improbabilities and extravagances we are 
nearing the core of human instinct and thought. Shakespeare knows as well as 
Schopenhauer that “reason panders will”;°9 he is quite Freudian in putting erotic 
ditties into the virgin mouth of the starved and crazed Ophelia; and he reaches 
beyond Freud to Dostoevski in studying Macbeth and his “worser” half. 

If we interpret philosophy not as metaphysics but as any large perspective of 
human affairs, as a generalized view not only of the cosmos and the mind but as 
well of morals, politics, history, and faith, Shakespeare is a philosopher, 
profounder than Bacon, as Montaigne is deeper than Descartes; it is not form 
that makes philosophy. He recognizes the relativity of morals: “There’s nothing 
good or bad but thinking makes it so,”6! and “our virtues lie in the interpretation 
of the time.”62 He feels the puzzle of determinism: some men are bad by 
heredity, “wherein they are not guilty, since nature [character] cannot choose his 
origin.”©3 He knows the Thrasymachus theory of morals: Richard III holds that 
“conscience is but a word that cowards use, devised at first to keep the strong in 
awe; our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law”;®4 Richard II judges 
that “they well deserve to have, that know the strong’st and surest way to get”;6° 
but both these Nietzscheans are brought to a sorry fate. Shakespeare notes, too, 
the feudal-aristocratic ethic of honor and gives it many a noble phrase, but he 
deprecates, as in Hotspur, its bent toward pride and violence, “defect of manners, 
want of [self-]government.”6® In the end his own ethic is one of Aristotelian 
measure and Stoic control. Measure and reason are the theme of Ulysses’ speech 
reproving Ajax and Achilles.°”? Reason alone, however, is not enough; a stoic 
fiber must strengthen it: 


Men must endure 
Their going hence even as their coming hither: 
Ripeness is all ...68 


Death is forgivable if it comes after we have fulfilled ourselves. Shakespeare 
welcomes Epicurus, too, and admits no inherent contradiction between pleasure 
and wisdom. He snaps at the Puritans, and makes the maid Maria tell Malvolio, 


“Go shake your ears”69—7.e., “You’re an ass.” He is as lenient as a pope to sins 
of the flesh, and puts into the mad Lear’s mouth a hilarious paean to 
copulation.7° 

His political philosophy is conservative. He knew the sufferings of the poor 
and made Lear voice them feelingly. A fisherman in Pericles (1609?) notes that 
fishes live in the sea 


as men do a-land,—the great ones eat up the little ones. I can compare our rich misers to nothing so 
fitly as to a whale; a’ plays and tumbles, driving the poor fry before him, and at last devours them all 
at a mouthful: such whales have I heard on o’ the land, who never leave gaping till they’ ve swallowed 
the whole parish, church, steeple, bells, and all.71 


Gonzalo, in The Tempest, dreams of an anarchistic communism where “all 
things in common nature should produce,” and there should be no laws, no 
magistrates, no labor, and no war;’2 but Shakespeare smiles this utopia away as 
made impossible by the nature of man; under every constitution the whales will 
eat the fish. 

What was Shakespeare’s religion? Here especially the search for his 
philosophy is difficult. He expresses through his characters almost every faith, 
and with such tolerance as must have made the Puritans think him an infidel. He 
quotes the Bible often and reverently, and lets Hamlet, supposedly skeptical, talk 
believingly of God, prayer, heaven, and hell.’”3 Shakespeare and his children 
were baptized according to Anglican rites.”4 Some of his lines are vigorously 
Protestant. King John speaks of papal pardons as “juggling witchcraft,” and 
quite anticipates Henry VIII: 


... no Italian priest 

Shall tithe or toll in our dominions; 

But as we, under heaven, are supreme head, 
So, under Him, that great supremacy, 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold ... 
So tell the Pope, all reverence set apart 

To him and his usurpt authority.75 


Though, of course, John goes to Canossa in the end. A later play, Henry VIII, 
only partly by Shakespeare, gives very favorable pictures of Henry and Cranmer 
and ends with a eulogy of Elizabeth—all chief architects of the Reformation in 
England. There are some pro-Catholic touches, as in the sympathetic portrayal of 
Catherine of Aragon and Friar Lawrence;7© but the latter character had come to 
Shakespeare as formed in the novelle of Italian Catholics. 


Some faith in God survives throughout the tragedies. Lear in his bitterness 
thinks that 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods,— 
They kill us for their sport.77 


But: “The gods are just,” answers the good Edgar, “and of our pleasant vices 
make instruments to plague us”;78 and Hamlet affirms his faith in “a divinity that 
doth shape our ends, rough-hew them how we will.”79 Despite this struggling 
faith in a Providence that deals with us justly there is, in Shakespeare’s greatest 
plays, a spreading cloud of unbelief in life itself. Jaques sees in all the “seven 
ages” of man nothing but slow riping and fast rotting. We hear the same refrain 
in King John: 


Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man;®9 


and in Hamlet’s scorn of the world: 


Fie on’t! O, fie! ’tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely;81 


and in Macbeth’s 


Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.®2 


Does any sense of immortality soften this pessimism? Lorenzo, after 
describing to Jessica the music of the spheres, adds that “such harmony is in 
immortal souls.”83 Claudio, in Measure for Measure, visions an afterlife, but in 
somber terms of Dante’s Inferno or Pluto’s Hades: 


Ah, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 


A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world ... ’tis too horrible!84 


Hamlet speaks casually of the soul as immortal,®5 but his soliloquy affirms no 
faith; and his dying words in the older version of the play, “Heaven receive my 
soul,” were changed by Shakespeare to read, “The rest is silence.” 

We cannot say with confidence how much of this pessimism came from the 
demands of tragic drama and how much voiced Shakespeare’s mood; but its 
repetition and emphasis suggest that it expressed the darker moments of his 
philosophy. The sole mitigation of it in these culminating plays is a hesitant 
recognition that amid the evils of this world there are blessings and delights, 
amid the villains many heroes and some saints—for every lago a Desdemona, 
for every Goneril a Cordelia, for every Edmund an Edgar or a Kent; even in 
Hamlet a fresh wind blows from Horatio’s faithfulness and Ophelia’s wistful 
tenderness. After the tired actor and playwright leaves the chaos and crowded 
loneliness of London for the green fields and parental consolations of his 
Stratford home he will recapture the strong man’s love of life. 


VI. RECONCILIATION 


However, he had no obvious reason to complain of London. It had given him 
success, acclaim, and fortune. There are over two hundred references to him, 
almost all favorable, in the surviving literature of his time. In 1598 Francis 
Meres’s Palladis Tamia: Wits Treasury listed Sidney, Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, 
Warner, Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Chapman, in that order, as England’s 
leading authors, and ranked Shakespeare first among the dramatists.®° In that 
same year Richard Barnfield, a rival poet, declared that Shakespeare’s work (of 
which the best was yet to come) had already placed his name in “Fame’s 
immortal Book.”8”? He was popular even with his competitors. Drayton and 
Jonson and Burbage were among his closest friends; and though Jonson 
criticized his inflated style, his careless facility in composition, and _ his 
outrageous neglect of classic rules, it was Jonson who, in the First Folio, rated 
Shakespeare above all other dramatists ancient or modern and judged him to be 
“not of an age, but for all time.” In the papers that Jonson left at his death he 
wrote, “I loved the man ... this side idolatry.” 


Tradition joins Jonson with Shakespeare in the meetings of literary men at the 
Mermaid Tavern in Bread Street. Francis Beaumont, who knew them both, 
exclaimed: 


What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid!—heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame 
As if that everyone from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life.89 


And Thomas Fuller’s Worthies of England (1662) reported: 


Many were the wit combats betwixt Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, which two I behold like a 
Spanish great galleon and an English man-of-war. Master Jonson (like the former) was built far 
higher in learning, solid but slow in his performances. Shakespeare ... lesser in bulk but lighter in 
sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, and take advantage of all winds by the quickness of his 
wit and invention.90 


Aubrey, about 1680, continued the easily credible tradition of Shakespeare’s 
“very ready and pleasant smooth wit,” and added that he “was a handsome, well- 
shaped man, very good company.”?! The only extant likenesses of him are the 
bust placed over his tomb in the Stratford church and the engraving prefixed to 
the First Folio; they agree well enough, showing a man half bald, with mustache 
and (in the bust) beard, sharp nose, and meditative eyes, but giving no sign of the 
flame that burns in the plays. Perhaps the plays mislead us about his character; 
they suggest a man of high-strung energy and passion fluctuating between the 
summits of thought and poetry and the depths of melancholy and despair; while 
his contemporaries describe him as civil and honest, slow to take offense, “of an 
open and free nature,”92 enjoying life, careless of posterity, and showing a vein 
of practicality unbecoming a poet. Whether by thrift or gift, he was already rich 
enough in 1598 to join in financing the Globe theater; and in 1608 he and six 
others built the Blackfriars. His shares in these enterprises, added to his earnings 
as actor and playwright, gave him a substantial income—diversely estimated 
between £20093 and £600° a year. The latter figure seems better able to explain 
his purchases of Stratford realty. 

“He was wont,” says Aubrey, “to go to his native country once a year.”9° 
Sometimes he stopped on the way at Oxford, where a John Davenant kept an 
inn; Sir William Davenant (poet laureate in 1637) liked to suggest that he was 


the unpremeditated result of Shakespeare’s dalliance there.26° In 1597 the 
dramatist, for sixty pounds, bought New Place, the second-largest house in 
Stratford, but he continued to live in London. His father died in 1601, leaving 
him two houses in Henley Street, Stratford. A year later, for £320, he bought 
near the town 127 acres of land, which he probably leased to tenant farmers. In 
1605 he bought for £440 a share in the prospective ecclesiastical tithes of 
Stratford and three other communities. While he was writing his greatest plays in 
London he was known in Stratford chiefly as a successful businessman, 
frequently engaged in litigation about his properties and investments. 

His son Hamnet had died in 1596. In 1607 his daughter Susanna married John 
Hall, a prominent Stratford physician, and a year later she made the poet a 
grandfather. He had now new ties to draw him homeward. About 1610 he retired 
from London and the stage and moved into New Place. Apparently it was there 
that he composed Cymbeline (1609?), The Winter’s Tale (16102), and The 
Tempest (16112). Two of these are of minor rank, but The Tempest shows 
Shakespeare still master of his powers. Here is Miranda, who at the outset 
reveals her nature when, seeing a shipwreck from the shore, she cries out, “Oh, I 
have suffered with those that I saw suffer!”97 Here is Caliban, Shakespeare’s 
answer to Rousseau. Here is Prospero, the kindly magician, surrendering the 
wand of his art and bidding his airy world a fond goodbye. There is an echo of 
the poet’s melancholy in the undiminished eloquence of Prospero’s lines: 


Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep.98 


But this is not now the dominant mood; on the contrary, the play is 
Shakespeare relaxing, talking of brooks and flowers, singing songs like “Full 
fathom five” and “Where the bee sucks, there suck I.” And, despite all cautious 
demutrrers, it is the aging poet who speaks through Prospero’s farewell: 


... graves at my command 

Have waked their sleepers, oped, and let ’em forth 
By my so potent art. But this rough magic 

There abjure ... I’1l break my staff, 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound 

Pll drown my book.99 


And perhaps it is Shakespeare again, rejoiced by his daughters and his 
grandchild, who cries out, through Miranda: 


O wonder! 
How many goodly natures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world 
That hath such people in it! 100 


On February 10, 1616, Judith married Thomas Quiney. On March 25 
Shakespeare made his will. He left his property to Susanna, £300 to Judith, small 
bequests to fellow actors, and his “second-best bed” to his estranged wife. 
Perhaps he had arranged with Susanna to take care of her mother. Anne 
Hathaway survived him by seven years. In April, according to John Ward, vicar 
(1662-81) of Stratford Church, “Shakespeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson had a 
merry party, and it seems drank too hard, for Shakespeare died of a fever there 
contracted.” !!!101 Death came on April 23, 1616. The body was buried under the 
chancel of the Stratford church. Nearby on the floor, graved on a stone bearing 
no name, is an epitaph which local tradition ascribes to Shakespeare’s hand: 


GOOD FRIEND, FOR JESUS SAKE FORBEARE 

TO DIGG THE DUST ENCLOASED HEARE. 

BLESE BE YE MAN YT [THAT] SPARES THES STONES, 
AND CURST BE HE YT MOVES MY BONES. 


VII. POST-MORTEM 


He had, so far as we know, taken no steps to have his plays published; the 
sixteen that severally appeared in his lifetime were printed, apparently, without 
his co-operation, usually in quarto form, and in various degrees of textual 
corruption. Stirred by these piracies, two of his former associates, John Heming 
and Henry Condell, issued in 1623 the First Folio, containing in one tall volume 


of some nine hundred double-column pages the authoritative text of thirty-six of 
the plays. “We have but ... done an office to the dead,” said the foreword, “... 
without ambition either of self-profit or fame; only to keep the memory of so 
worthy a friend ... alive as was our Shakespeare.” The volume could then be 
bought for a pound; each of the approximately two hundred extant copies is now 
valued at £17,000, more highly than any book except Gutenberg’s Bible. 

Shakespeare’s reputation fluctuated curiously in time. Milton (1630) praised 
“sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child,” but during the Puritan interval, when the 
theaters were closed (1642-60), the fame of the bard faded. It revived with the 
Restoration. Sir John Suckling, in his portrait by Vandyck (in the Frick Gallery, 
New York), holds the First Folio open at Hamlet. Dryden, the oracle of the later 
seventeenth century, commended Shakespeare as having, “of all modern, and 
perhaps ancient, poets ... the largest and most comprehensive soul ... always 
great when some great occasion is presented to him,” but “many times flat, 
insipid, his comic art degenerating into clenches, his serious swelling into 
bombast.” 192 John Evelyn noted in his diary (1661) that “the old plays disgust 
this refined age, since his Majesty’s being so long abroad”—.e., since Charles II 
and the returning royalists had brought to England the dramatic norms of France; 
soon afterward the Restoration theater produced the bawdiest dramas in modern 
literature. Shakespeare’s plays were still performed, but usually in “adaptation” 
by Dryden, Otway, or other models of Restoration taste. 

The eighteenth century restored the plays to Shakespeare. Nicholas Rowe 
published (1709) the first critical edition and the first biography; Pope and 
Johnson issued editions and commentaries; Betterton, Garrick, Kemble, and 
Mrs. Siddons made Shakespeare popular on the stage as never before; and 
Thomas Bowdler made his own name a verb by publishing (1818) an expurgated 
version omitting parts “which cannot with propriety be read aloud in a family.” 
In the early nineteenth century the romantic movement took Shakespeare to its 
heart, and the superlatives of Coleridge, Hazlitt, De Quincey, and Lamb 
transformed him into a tribal god. 

France demurred. By 1700 its literary standards had been formed by Ronsard, 
Malherbe, and Boileau in the Latin tradition of order, logical form, polite taste, 
and rational control; it had adopted, in Racine, the classical rules of drama; it 
was disturbed by Shakespeare’s windy word play, his bubbling torrent of 
phrases, his emotional storms, his coarse clowns, his mingling of comedy with 
tragedy. Voltaire, returning from England in 1729, brought with him some 
appreciation of Shakespeare and “first showed the French a few pearls which I 
found in his enormous dunghill”;193 but when someone ranked the Englishman 
above Racine, Voltaire rose to the defense of France by calling Shakespeare “an 


amiable barbarian.” !94 His Philosophical Dictionary (1765) made some amends: 
“In this same man there are passages which exalt the imagination and penetrate 
the heart.... He reaches sublimity without having searched for it.”105 Mme. de 
Staél (1804), Guizot (1821), and Villemain (1827) helped France to bear with 
Shakespeare. Finally the translation of the plays into good French prose by 
Victor Hugo’s son Frangois won Shakespeare the respect of France, though 
never the devout admiration there accorded to Racine. 

The bard had a better press in Germany, where no native playwright contested 
the prize. It was Germany’s first great dramatist, Gotthold Lessing, who in 1759 
informed his countrymen that Shakespeare was superior to all other poets, 
ancient or modern; and Herder supported him. August von Schlegel, Ludwig 
Tieck, and other leaders of the Romantic school raised the Shakespearean 
banner, and Goethe contributed an enthusiastic discussion of Hamlet in Wilhelm 
Meister (1796).1°6 Shakespeare became popular on the German stage; and for a 
time German scholarship snatched the lead from England in the clarification of 
Shakespeare’s life and plays. 

For those brought up in the aura of Shakespeare an objective estimate or 
comparison is impossible. Only one who knows the language, the religion, the 
art, the customs, and the philosophy of the Periclean Greeks will feel the 
unequaled dignity of the Dionysian tragic drama, the stark simplicity and 
inexorable logic of its structure, its proud self-restraint in word and deed, the 
moving commentary of its choral chants, the high enterprise of seeing man in the 
perspective of his cosmic place and destiny. Only one who knows the French 
language and character, and the background of the grand siécle, can feel, in the 
plays of Corneille and Racine, not merely the majesty and music of their verse, 
but as well the heroic effort of reason to overspread emotion and impulse, the 
stoic adherence to difficult classic norms, the concentration of the drama into a 
few tense hours summarizing and deciding lives. Only one who knows English 
in its Elizabethan fullness, who can ride with gusto the Elizabethan winds of 
rhetoric, lyric, and vituperation, who puts no bounds to the theater’s mirroring of 
nature and release of imagination, can bring to Shakespeare’s plays their merited 
acceptance with open arms and heart; but such a man will tremble with delight at 
the splendor of their speech, and he will be moved to the depths of his spirit to 
follow and fathom their thought. These are the three epochal gifts of the world’s 
drama, and we must, despite our limitations, welcome them all to our deepening, 
thanking our heritage for Greek wisdom, French beauty, and Elizabethan life. 

(But, of course, Shakespeare is supreme.) 


I. Cf. Two Gentlemen of Verona, V, ii, 3,6; Merry Wives of Windsor, II, i. 


II. Ben Jonson pounced upon this in his talks with Drummond at Hawthornden.2! Shakespeare took it from 
a novel by Robert Greene—a university graduate. Under Ottokar II (r. 1253-78) Bohemia extended her rule 
to the Adriatic shores.22 


III. “There is no reason to reject this report.”—Sir E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, I, 89. 


CHAPTER V 
Mary Queen of Scots 
1542-87 


I. THE FAIRY QUEEN 


Wiruin the interlocking dramas of the Scottish Reformation and Elizabethan 
politics the tragedy of Mary Stuart moved with all the fascination of beauty, 
passionate love, religious and political conflict, murder, revolution, and heroic 
death. Her ancestry almost assured a violent end. She was the daughter of the 
Stuart James V of Scotland and of Mary of Guise, Lorraine, and France; she was 
the granddaughter of Margaret Tudor, who was the daughter of Henry VII of 
England; she was therefore niece, loosely called cousin, of “Bloody Mary” and 
Elizabeth; by common consent she was the legitimate heir to the English crown 
if Elizabeth should die without issue; and for those who—like all Catholics (and, 
at one time, Henry VIII)—considered Elizabeth a bastard and _ therefore 
ineligible to rule, Mary Stuart, and not Elizabeth Tudor, should have succeeded 
to the throne of England in 1558. To make tragedy certain, Mary, on becoming 
Queen of France (1559), allowed her followers and her state papers to call her 
Queen of England. It had long been a vain pretense of French kings to be also 
kings of England, and of English kings to be also kings of France; but in this 
case the pretense came close to a generally acknowledged claim. Elizabeth could 
not be sure of her crown as long as Mary lived. Only common sense could have 
saved the situation, and sovereigns rarely stoop so low. 

Mary was offered kingdoms within a year of her birth. Within a week of her 
birth her father’s death made her Queen of Scots. Henry VIII, hoping to unite 
Scotland as an appanage to England, proposed that the infant be betrothed to his 
son Edward, be sent to England, and be there brought up, presumably as a 
Protestant, to be Edward’s Queen. Her Catholic mother accepted, instead, the 
offer of Henry II of France (1548) to give her in marriage to his son the 
Dauphin. To guard her against being kidnaped into England, Mary, aged six, was 
hurried off to France. She remained there thirteen years, was educated with the 
royal children, and became completely French in spirit, being already half 
French in blood. As she matured into youth she developed all the charms of 


young womanhood in beauty of features and form, sprightliness of mind, and 
merry grace of ways and speech. She sang sweetly, played the lute well, talked 
Latin, and wrote poetry that poets affected to praise. Courtiers throbbed to “the 
snow of her pure face” (Brant6me),! “the gold of her curled and plaited hair” 
(Ronsard),* the slender elegance of her hands, the fullness of her bust; and even 
the grave and sober L’H6pital thought that such loveliness must be the vesture of 
a god. She became the most attractive and accomplished figure at the most 
polished court in Europe. When, aged sixteen, she married the Dauphin (April 
24, 1558), and still more when, aged seventeen, she became through his 
accession Queen of France, all the hopes of a fanciful dream seemed to have 
come true. 

But Francis II died (December 5, 1560) after two years of rule. Mary, a 
widow at eighteen, thought of retiring to an estate in Touraine, for she loved 
France. But meanwhile Scotland had gone Protestant; it was in danger of being 
lost to France as an ally. The French government held it to be Mary’s duty to go 
to Edinburgh and lead her native land back to the French alliance and the 
Catholic faith. Unwillingly, Mary reconciled herself to leaving the comforts and 
brilliance of French civilization for life in a Scotland which she could barely 
remember, and which she pictured as a land of barbarism and cold. She wrote to 
the leading Scottish nobles, affirming her fidelity to Scotland; she did not tell 
them that in her marriage contract she had deeded Scotland to the kings of 
France if she died without issue. The nobles, Protestant as well as Catholic, were 
charmed; the Scottish Parliament invited her to come and possess her throne. 
She asked Elizabeth for a safe-conduct through England; it was refused. On 
August 14, 1561, Mary sailed from Calais, bidding France a tearful farewell, and 
gazing at the receding coast till nothing remained but the sea. 

Five days later she disembarked at Leith, the port of Edinburgh, and 
discovered Scotland. 


II. SCOTLAND, 1560-61 


It was a nation of ancient roots and rooted ways: bound by the rough 
highlands of the north to a feudal regime of almost independent nobles 
organizing and exploiting a half-primitive culture of hunting, herding, and tenant 
tillage; favored in the south by lovely lowlands fertile with rain but darkened by 
long winters and crippling cold; a people struggling to create a moral and 
civilized order out of illiteracy, illegitimacy, corruption, lawlessness, and 
violence; riddled with superstition, and sending witches to the stake; seeking in a 
tense religious faith some hope of a less arduous life. To offset the divisive 


power of the barons, the kings had supported the Catholic clergy, and had 
dowered these with wealth leading to venality, lethargy, and concubines.4 The 
nobles itched for the riches of the Church; they debased the clergy by filling 
ecclesiastical offices with their worldly sons; they declared for the Reformation 
and made the Scottish Parliament, which they controlled, the master alike of 
Church and state. 

External danger was the strongest incentive to internal unity. England felt 
unsafe in an island shared with her by untamed Scots; time and again she sought, 
by diplomacy, marriage, or war, to bring Scotland under English rule. Fearful of 
absorption, Scotland allied herself with a France traditionally hostile to England. 
Cecil advised Elizabeth to support the Protestant nobles against their Catholic 
Queen; so Scotland would be divided and would cease to be a peril to England 
or a support to France. Moreover, the Protestant leaders, if successful, might 
reject Mary, enthrone a Protestant noble, and make all Scotland Protestant; 
privately Cecil dreamed of uniting such a Scotland to England by persuading 
Elizabeth to marry such a king.> When France sent a force into Scotland to 
suppress the Protestants, Elizabeth dispatched an army to protect them and drive 
out the French. Beaten in the field, the French representatives in Scotland signed 
at Edinburgh (July 6, 1560) a fateful treaty requiring not only that the French 
should leave Scotland but that Mary should cease to claim the throne of England. 
On the advice of her husband, Francis IH, Mary refused to ratify the treaty. 
Elizabeth took note. 

The religious situation was equally confused. The Scottish “Reformation 
Parliament” of 1560 officially abolished Catholicism, and established Calvinist 
Protestantism, as the religion of the state; but these acts did not receive from 
Mary the royal ratification then required to make parliamentary decrees the law 
of the land. Catholic priests still held most of the Scottish benefices; half the 
nobles were “papists,” and John Hamilton, of royal blood, still came to 
Parliament as the Catholic primate of Scotland. In Edinburgh, however, and in 
St. Andrews, Perth, Stirling, and Aberdeen, a large proportion of the middle 
classes had been won to Calvinism by devoted preachers under the lead of John 
Knox. 

In the year before Mary’s coming Knox and his aides drew up a Book of 
Discipline defining their doctrine and purposes. Religion was to mean 
Protestantism; “the godly” were to mean Calvinists alone; “idolatry” was to 
include “the Mass, invocation of saints, adoration of images, and the keeping ... 
of the same,” and “the obstinate maintainers and teachers of such abominations 
ought not to escape the punishment of the civil magistrate.” All doctrine 
“repugnant to” the Gospel was to “be utterly suppressed as damnable to man’s 


salvation.”® Ministers were to be elected by the congregations, were to establish 
schools open to all godly children, and were to have control of the Scottish 
universities—St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. The wealth of the Catholic 
Church and the continued ecclesiastical tithes were to be devoted to the needs of 
the ministers, the education of the people, and the relief of the poor. The new 
Kirk, and not the secular state, was to legislate on morals and prescribe penalties 
for offenses—drunkenness, gluttony, profanity, extravagance of dress, 
oppression of the poor, obscenity, fornication, and adultery. All who resisted the 
new doctrine or persistently absented themselves from its services were to be 
turned over to the secular arm, with the Kirk’s recommendation that they be put 
to death.” 

However, the lords who dominated Parliament refused to accept the Book of 
Discipline (January 1561). They had no relish for a powerful and independent 
Kirk, and they had their own plans for using the wealth of the superseded 
Church. The Book remained the goal and guide of the Kirk’s development. 

Defeated in his attempt to establish a theocracy—a government by priests 
claiming to speak for God—Knox labored with massive tenacity to organize the 
new ministry, to find funds for its support, and to spread it throughout Scotland 
in the face of a still functioning Catholic clergy. The dogmatic force of his 
preaching and the enthusiasm of his congregation made him a power in 
Edinburgh and in the state. The Catholic Queen would have to reckon with him 
before she could consolidate her rule. 


II. MARY AND KNOX: 1561-65 


She had arranged to arrive in Scotland a fortnight before she was expected, 
for she had feared some opposition to her landing. But word of her arrival at 
Leith spread through the capital, and soon the streets were crowded with people. 
They were surprised to find that their Queen was a pretty and vivacious girl not 
yet nineteen years old; most of them cheered her as she rode gracefully on her 
palfrey to Holyrood Palace; and there the lords, Protestant and Catholic, 
welcomed her, proud that Scotland had so charming a ruler, who might 
someday, in person or through a son, bring England under a Scottish sovereign. 

The two portraits® that have come down to us support her reputation as one of 
the most beautiful women of her time. We cannot tell how far the now nameless 
painters idealized her, but in both cases we see the finely molded features, the 
lovely hands, the luxuriant chestnut hair that entranced barons and biographers. 
Yet those pictures hardly reveal to us the real attractiveness of the young Queen 


—her buoyant spirit, her “laughing mouth,” her nimble-witted speech, her fresh 
enthusiasm, her capacity for kindness and friendliness, her longing for affection, 
her reckless admiration of strong men. It was her tragedy that she wished to be a 
woman as well as a queen—to feel all the warmth of romance without abating 
the privileges of rule. She thought of herself in terms of chivalric tales—of proud 
yet gentle beauties, at once chaste and sensuous, capable of ardent longing and 
sensitive suffering, of tender pity, incorruptible loyalty, and a courage rising as 
danger rose. She was an expert horsewoman, leaped fences and ditches rashly, 
and could bear the hardship of campaigns without weariness or complaint. But 
she was neither physically nor mentally fit to be a queen. She was frail in all but 
nervous vigor, she was subject to fainting fits that looked like epilepsy, and 
some undiagnosed ailment often hampered her with pain.2 She had not the 
masculine intelligence of Elizabeth. She was often clever, but rarely wise; 
repeatedly she let passion ruin diplomacy. At times she showed remarkable self- 
control, patience, and tact, and then again she would let go with hot temper and 
sharp tongue. She was cursed with beauty, unblessed with brains; and her 
character was her fate. 

She tried hard to meet the manifold dangers of her situation, poised between 
grasping lords, hostile preachers and a decadent Catholic clergy that did no 
honor to her trusting faith. She chose as leaders of her Privy Council two 
Protestants: her bastard half-brother Lord James Stuart, later Earl of Murray (or 
Moray), aged twenty-six, and William Maitland of Lethington, thirty-six, who 
had more intellect than his character could handle, and who shifted from side to 
side in compromises till his death. The goal of Lethington’s diplomacy was 
admirable—the union of England and Scotland as the only alternative to a 
consuming hostility. In May of 1562 Mary sent him to England to arrange an 
interview between herself and Elizabeth; Elizabeth consented, but her Council 
demurred, fearing that even the most indirect admission of Mary’s claim to the 
succession would encourage Catholic attempts to assassinate Elizabeth. The two 
queens corresponded with diplomatic affection, while each sought to play cat to 
the other’s mouse. 

Mary’s first three years of rule were a success in everything but religion. 
Though she could never reconcile herself to the climate or the culture of 
Scotland, she sought, with dances, masques, and charm, to make Holyrood 
Palace a little Paris in a subarctic zone, and most of the lords thawed under the 
sun of her gaiety; Knox growled that they were bewitched. She allowed Murray 
and Lethington to administer the kingdom, which they did reasonably well. For a 
time even the religious problem seemed to be solved by her concessions. When 
papal agents urged her to restore Catholicism as the official religion of the land 


she replied that this was at present impossible; Elizabeth would forcibly 
intervene. To appease the Scottish Protestants she issued (August 26, 1561) a 
proclamation forbidding the Catholics to attempt changes in the established 
religion, but she asked to be allowed to practice her own worship privately and 
to have Mass said for her in the royal chapel.!9 On Sunday, August 24, Mass 
was there celebrated. A few Protestants gathered outside and demanded that “the 
idolatrous priest should die”;!1 but Murray barred their entry into the chapel, 
while his aides led the priest to safety. On the following Sunday Knox 
denounced the lords for permitting the Mass, and told his congregation that to 
him one Mass was more offense than ten thousand armed foes. 12 

The Queen sent for him and strove to win his tolerance. On September 4, in 
her palace, the two faiths met in a historic interview, whose details are known to 
us only from Knox’s report.!3 She reproached him for having stirred up rebellion 
against the duly constituted authority of her mother, and for having written his 
“blast” against “the monstrous regiment of women”—which had denounced all 
female sovereigns. He answered that “if to rebuke idolatry be to raise subjects 
against their princes, then cannot I be excused, for it has pleased God ... to make 
me one (amongst many) to disclose unto this realm the vanity of the papistical 
religions, and the deceit, pride, and tyranny of that Roman Antichrist,” the Pope. 
As for the blast, “Madam, that book was written most especially against that 
wicked Jezebel of England,” Mary Tudor. Knox’s report continues: 


“Think ye (quod she) that subjects may resist their princes?” 

“Tf (he [Knox] replied) their princes exceed their bounds ... it is no doubt they may be resisted, 
even by power.” 

... The Queen stood as it were amazed ... At length she said: 

“Well, then, I perceive that my subjects shall obey you, and not me. 

“God forbid (answered he) that ever I take upon me to command any to obey me, or yet to let 
subjects at liberty to do what pleaseth them. But my travail is that both princes and subjects obey 
God ... And this subjection, Madam, unto God and unto His troubled Church, is the greatest dignity 
that flesh can get upon this earth.” 

“Yea (quod she), but ye are not the Kirk that I will nourish. I will defend the Kirk of Rome, for I 
think it is the true Kirk of God.” 

“Your will (quod he), Madam, is no reason; neither doth your thought make that Roman harlot to 
be the true and immaculate spouse of Jesus Christ. And wonder not, Madam, that I call Rome a 
harlot, for that Church is altogether polluted with all kind of spiritual fornication ...” 

“My conscience (said she) is not so.” 


If this conversation is faithfully reported, it was a dramatic confrontation of 
monarchy with theocratic democracy, of Catholicism with Calvinism. If we may 
believe Knox, the Queen took his reproofs without retaliation, merely saying, 
“Ye are oure sain [overmuch sore] for me”; she went off to dinner, and Knox to 


his ministry. Lethington wished “Mr. Knox would deal more gently with her, 
being a young princess unpersuaded.” /4 

His followers did not feel that he had been too hard with her. When she 
appeared in public some called her idolater, and children informed her that 
hearing Mass was a sin. The Edinburgh magistrates issued a decree of 
banishment for “monks, friars, priests, nuns, adulterers, and all sic filthy 
persons.”!5 Mary deposed the magistrates and ordered new elections. At Stirling 
the priests who tried to minister to her were driven off with bloody heads, “while 
she wept helplessly.”!© The General Assembly of the Kirk demanded that she 
should be forbidden to hear Mass anywhere, but the lords of the Council refused 
to comply. In December 1561 a hot dispute arose between the Council and the 
Kirk over the distribution of ecclesiastical revenues: the Protestant ministers 
were allotted a sixth, the Queen a sixth, the Catholic clergy (still in the great 
majority) two thirds. Knox summarized the matter by saying that two parts were 
given to the Devil and the third was divided between the Devil and God.!” The 
ministers received, on an average, one hundred marks ($3,333?) per year.18 

Throughout the ensuing year the clergy of the Kirk continued to denounce the 
Queen. They were scandalized by the masques and revels, the singing, dancing, 
and flirting, that went on at Mary’s court. She diminished her amusements in 
deference to the protests, but the ministers felt that she had yet far to go, for she 
still heard Mass. “John Knox,” wrote a contemporary, “thundereth out of the 
pulpit, so that I fear nothing so much as that one day he will mar all. He ruleth 
the roost, and of him all men stand in fear.”!9 Here again the Reformation came 
to grips with the Renaissance. 

On December 15, 1562, Mary summoned Knox. Before Murray, Lethington, 
and others she accused him of teaching his followers to hate her. He answered, 
he says, that “princes ... are more exercised in fiddling and flinging than in 
reading or hearing of God’s most blessed word; and fiddlers and flatterers ... are 
more precious in their eyes than men of wisdom and gravity, who, by 
wholesome admonition, might beat down in them some part of that vanity and 
pride whereunto all are born, but in princes take deep root and strength by 
wicked education.” According to Knox, the Queen replied (with unwonted 
meekness), “If ye hear anything of myself that mislikes you, come to myself and 
tell me, and I shall hear you”; and he answered, “I am called, Madam, to a public 
function within the Kirk of God, and was appointed by God to rebuke the sins 
and vices of all. I am not appointed to come to every man in particular to show 
him his offense, for that labor were infinite. If your Grace please to frequent the 
public sermons, then doubt I not but that ye shall fully understand both what I 
like and mislike.”2° 


She let him go in peace, but the war of faiths went on. At Easter of 1563 
several Catholic priests who had violated the law by saying Mass were seized by 
local agents and were threatened with death for idolatry.2! Some were jailed, 
some escaped and hid in the woods. Mary sent for Knox once more and 
interceded for the imprisoned priests; he replied that if she would enforce the 
law he would guarantee Protestant docility; otherwise he thought the papists 
deserved a lesson. “I promise to do as you require,” she said, and for a moment 
they were friends. At her order the Archbishop of St. Andrews and forty-seven 
other priests were tried for saying Mass and were sentenced to prison. The 
ministers rejoiced, but a week later (May 26, 1563), when Mary and her ladies 
attended Parliament in their best raiment and some of the people cried “God 
bless that sweet face!” the ministers denounced “the targetting [tasseling] of 
their tails,” and Knox wrote, “Such stinking pride of women ... was never seen 
before in Scotland.”22 

Shortly thereafter he heard that Lethington was trying to arrange a marriage 
between Mary and Don Carlos, son of Philip IH. Feeling that such a marriage 
would be fatal to Scottish Protestantism, Knox spoke his mind on the subject in a 
sermon preached to the nobles attending Parliament: 


And now, my Lords, to put an end to all, I hear of the Queen’s marriage ... This, my Lords, will 
I say: Whensoever the nobility of Scotland professing to Lord Jesus consents that an infidel (and all 
papists are infidels) shall be head to your sovereign, ye do so far as in ye lieth to banish Christ Jesus 
from this realm.23 


The Queen lost her temper. She summoned him and asked (he reports), 
“What have ye to do with my marriage? Or what are ye in this commonwealth?” 
He made a famous reply: “A subject born within the same, madam. And albeit I 
neither be earl, lord, nor baron within it, yet has God made me (how abject that 
ever I be in your eyes) a profitable member within the same.”24 Mary broke into 
tears and bade him leave her. 

His boldness reached its peak in October (1563). A crowd again gathered 
about the royal chapel to protest against the Mass that was about to be said there. 
Andrew Armstrong and Patrick Cranstoun entered the chapel and frightened the 
priest into retiring. The Queen, who had not been present, ordered the trial of the 
two Calvinists for invading her premises. On October 8 Knox sent out a letter 
bidding all “my brethren, of all estates [classes], that have preferred the truth,” to 
attend the trial. The Queen’s Council judged this call to be treason, and cited 
Knox to stand trial before her. He came (December 21, 1563), but so great a 
crowd of his supporters gathered in the courtyard and on the stairs and “even to 
the chamber door where the Queen and her Council sat,” and he defended 


himself so skillfully, that the Council acquitted him, and the Queen said, “Mr. 
Knox, you may return to your home for this night.” “I pray God,” he replied, “to 
purge your heart from papistry.”25 

On Palm Sunday, 1564, the indomitable prophet, aged fifty-nine, married his 
second wife, Margaret Stuart, aged seventeen, a distant relative of the Queen. A 
year later the Queen too married a second time. 


IV. THE QUEEN IN LOVE: 1565-68 


Whom could she marry without a diplomatic mess? A Spaniard? But France 
and England would protest, and Protestant Scots would rage. A Frenchman? But 
England would oppose, even to war, any renewal of the Scottish-French alliance. 
An Austrian—the Archduke Charles? But Knox from the pulpit already 
thundered against union with a Catholic “infidel,” and Elizabeth let Mary know 
that marriage with a Hapsburg—old foes of the Tudors—would be construed as 
a hostile act. 

In a moment of passion Mary cut the diplomatic knot. Matthew Stuart, Earl of 
Lennox, who held himself to be the next in line to Mary for the Scottish throne, 
had lost his estates by supporting Henry VIII against Scotland, and had fled to 
England to elude the Scots’ revenge; now (October 1564) he thought it timely to 
return. Soon thereafter came his nineteen-year-old son Henry Stuart, Lord 
Darnley, who through his mother was (like Mary) descended from Henry VII of 
England. Mary was charmed by the beardless youth; she admired his skill at 
tennis and on the lute; she forgave his vanity as the due of his good looks, and 
rushed into love before she could discern his lack of mind. On July 29, 1565, 
over the protests of Elizabeth and half her own Council, Mary made the lad her 
husband and named him king. Murray retired from the Council and joined the 
enemies of the headstrong Queen. 

She enjoyed a few months of troubled happiness. Her need for love had 
mounted in her four years of widowhood; it was pleasant to be desired! She gave 
her love unstintedly, and without stint she lavished gifts upon her mate. “All 
dignities that she can indue him with,” reported Elizabeth’s ambassador, Thomas 
Randolph, “are already given and granted. No man pleases her that contenteth 
not him.... She hath given over unto him her whole will.”26 Good fortune turned 
the boy’s head; he became dictatorial and insolent, and he demanded joint 
powers of rule with the Queen. Meanwhile he caroused, drank heavily, alienated 
the Council, had fits of jealousy, and suspected Mary of adultery with David 
Rizzio. 

Who was Rizzio? An Italian musician, he had come to Scotland in 1561, aged 


twenty-eight, in the train of the ambassador from Savoy. Mary, fond of music, 
attached him to her service as organizer of musical fetes. She enjoyed his wit, his 
quick intelligence, his varied Continental culture. As he knew French and Latin 
well and wrote a fine Italian hand, she used him also as secretary. Soon she let 
him draft as well as write her foreign correspondence; he became an adviser, a 
power; he shared in directing policy; he ate with the Queen; sometimes he sat 
closeted with her far into the night. The Scottish nobles, seeing themselves 
superseded, and suspecting Rizzio of serving the Catholic cause, plotted to 
destroy him. 

At first Darnley himself had been captivated by the clever Italian. They had 
played together, slept together. But as Rizzio’s functions and honors grew, and 
Darnley’s foolishness reduced him to political impotence, the affection of the 
King for the servant-become-minister descended the gamut of feeling to hatred. 
When Mary became pregnant Darley thought she was bearing Rizzio’s child. 
Randolph believed it; and, a generation later, Henri Quatre quipped that James I 
of England must be “the modern Solomon,” since his father was the harpist 
David.2” Having warmed his courage with whiskey, Darnley joined with the Earl 
of Morton, Baron Ruthven, and other nobles in a plot to murder Rizzio. They 
signed a “band” pledging themselves to uphold Protestantism in Scotland and to 
give Darnley the “crown matrimonial”—full rights as Scotland’s king—and the 
right of succession should Mary die. Darnley promised to protect the signers 
from the consequences “of whatever crime,” and to restore Murray and other 
banished lords.28 

On March 6, 1566, Randolph revealed the plot to Cecil.29 On March 9 it was 
carried out. Darnley entered the boudoir where Mary, Rizzio, and Lady Argyll 
were at supper; he grasped and held the Queen; Morton, Ruthven, and others 
rushed in, dragged Rizzio from the room over Mary’s helpless protests, and 
stabbed him to death on the stairs—fifty-six wounds for good measure and sure. 
Someone rang the town tocsin; a crowd of armed citizens marched on the palace, 
proposing to cut Mary “to collops,”2° but Darnley persuaded them to disperse. 
All that night and the next day Mary remained in Holyrood Palace, a prisoner of 
the assassins. Meanwhile she played upon Darnley’s terror and love, and he 
helped and accompanied her when, on the following night, she escaped and fled 
to Dunbar. There, vowing revenge, she issued an appeal to all loyal supporters to 
come to her defense. Perhaps to divide her enemies, she recalled Murray to her 
Council. 

The most effective of those who offered her protection was James Hepburn, 
fourth Earl of Bothwell. A strange and fateful character: not handsome, but 
strong of body, passions, and will; an adventurer on land and sea, skilled with 


sword and rapier; cowing men with his cool audacity, alluring women with his 
talk, his recklessness, and his reputation for seducing them; but also a man of 
superior education, a lover of and author of books in an age when many a noble 
Scot could not write his name. At first the Queen had disliked him, for he had 
spoken ill of her; but that is one way of winning a woman’s interest. Then, 
seeing his martial qualities, she had appointed him Lieutenant of the Border; 
hearing of his familiarity with ships, she had made him Lord Admiral; learning 
of his desire for Lady Jane Gordon’s hand, she promoted their marriage. 

Now, fearing the assassins of Rizzio and suspecting her husband’s 
complicity, she turned to Bothwell for protection and advice. She did not take to 
him precipitately, but his masculine qualities of courage, vigor, and confidence 
were those that her feminine nature had longed for and had not found in Francis 
II or Darnley. She noted how respect for his sword and his troops drove the 
conspirators into hiding or submission; soon she felt secure enough to return to 
Holyrood. Though Knox had approved the murder of Rizzio, Mary quieted the 
ministers for a while by making better provision for their maintenance. The 
common Scots, never in love with the lords, sympathized with her, and for a few 
months more she enjoyed a general popularity. “I never saw the Queen so much 
beloved, esteemed, and honored,” wrote the French ambassador, “or so great 
harmony among her subjects.”3! Nevertheless, as she approached her 
confinement she was obsessed with the thought that she would be murdered or 
deposed in her helplessness.22 When she safely gave birth to a boy (June 19, 
1566), all Scotland rejoiced, as if foreseeing that this lad would be king of both 
Scotland and England. Mary was in apogee. 

But she was miserable with Darnley. He resented her renewed trust in Murray 
and her rising admiration for Bothwell. There was talk that Bothwell would 
kidnap the royal infant and rule in its name.33 Darnley accused the nobles of 
killing Rizzio and claimed innocence; in revenge they sent to the Queen proof of 
his participation.24 Argyll, Lethington, and Bothwell proposed to the Queen that 
she should divorce him; she objected that this might endanger the succession. 
Lethington replied that they would find some means of freeing her from Darnley 
without prejudice to her son. She did not approve; she offered rather to retire 
from Scotland to let Darnley rule; and she ended the interview with a caution: “I 
will that ye do nothing whereby any spot may be laid to my honor or conscience; 
and therefore, I pray you, let the matter be as it is, abiding till God of His 
goodness put remedy thereto.”2° Several times now she talked of suicide.3® 

In or about October 1566, Argyll, Sir James Balfour, Bothwell, and perhaps 
Lethington signed a pact to get rid of Darnley. The Earl of Len nox got wind of 
the plot and warned his son; Darnley, who had been living apart from Mary, 


joined his father in Glasgow (December 1566). There he fell ill, apparently from 
smallpox, though rumors of poison rose. Meanwhile Mary’s developing 
intimacy with Bothwell put her under suspicion of adultery; Knox openly called 
her a whore.3’? She seems to have approached Archbishop Hamilton about 
arranging a divorce of Bothwell from his wife. She offered to visit Darnley; he 
sent her an insulting reply; she went to him nevertheless (January 22, 1567), 
asserted her fidelity, and reawakened his love. She begged him to return to 
Edinburgh, where, she promised, she would nurse him back to health and 
happiness. 

Here the “Casket Letters” enter upon the scene, and the rest of the story 
hinges in part on their authenticity, which is still in dispute after four hundred 
years. They were allegedly found in a silver casket which was presented by 
Mary to Bothwell and was taken from a servant of Bothwell on June 20, 1567, 
by agents of the nobles who were then seeking to dethrone the Queen. The 
casket was opened on the following day by Morton, Lethington, and other 
members of the Privy Council. As exhibited soon thereafter to the Scottish 
Parliament, and later to the English commission that tried Mary in 1568, the 
contents were eight letters and some fragmentary poems, all in French, undated 
and unaddressed but allegedly from Mary to Bothwell. The lords of the Council 
swore to the Scottish Parliament that the letters were genuine and had not been 
tampered with; Mary claimed that they had been forged. Her son apparently 
considered them authentic, for he destroyed them;3®° only copies remain. 
Continental rulers, shown copies, acted as if believing them genuine.29 Elizabeth 
at first questioned, then hesitantly accepted, their authenticity. Our first impulse 
on reading them is to doubt that a woman meditating the murder of her husband 
would so carelessly and extensively express her intentions in letters entrusted to 
carriers who might be intercepted or corrupted; it appears improbable that letters 
so incriminating to Bothwell should have been preserved by him; and it is 
equally improbable that anyone in Scotland, even the clever Lethington (who is 
especially suspected), could have forged any substantial part of these letters in 
the single day between the capture of the casket and the display of the letters to 
the Council or the Parliament. The most incriminating letter—the second—is 
strangely long, taking up ten pages in print; if it was forged it is a most 
remarkable forgery, for its emotional content seems as true to Mary’s nature as 
its writing is like her hand. It shows Mary as a pitying, hesitating, and ashamed 
accomplice in the murder of Darnley.! 

The ailing, fearful, trusting King allowed himself to be carried across 
Scotland in a litter and placed in the old parsonage of Kirk o’ Field on the 
outskirts of Edinburgh. Mary explained that she could not at once take him to 


Holyrood, lest he infect their child. For two weeks he lay there. Mary visited him 
daily and nursed him so sedulously that his strength returned, and he wrote to his 
father (February 7, 1567), “... my good health is the ... sooner come through the 
good treatment of ... the Queen, which I assure you hath all this while, and yet 
doth, use herself like a natural and loving wife. I hope yet that God will lighten 
our hearts with joy that have so long been afflicted with trouble.”41 Why she 
should have nursed him back through tedious weeks if she knew that he was to 
be killed is part of the mystery of Mary Stuart. On the evening of February 9 she 
left him to attend the wedding of one of her maids at Holyrood. That night an 
explosion occurred in the Kirk o’ Field house, and in the morning Darnley was 
found dead in the garden. 

Mary at first behaved like an innocent woman. She mourned and lamented 
and vowed vengeance; she had her room draped in black and curtained from the 
light, and she remained there in darkness and solitude. She ordered a judicial 
inquiry, and proclaimed a reward in money and land for information leading to 
the capture of the criminals. When placards appeared on city walls charging 
Bothwell with the murder, some implicating the Queen, a proclamation called 
upon the accusers to come forth with their evidence and promised the informers 
protection and rewards. The author(s) of the placards refused to appear, but the 
Earl of Lennox urged the Queen to bring Bothwell to trial at once. Bothwell 
seconded their demand. On April 12 he stood trial; Lennox, either lacking proofs 
or fearing Bothwell’s soldiers in the capital, remained in Glasgow; Bothwell was 
acquitted, and the Parliament officially declared him innocent. On April 19 he 
persuaded Argyll, Huntly, Morton, and a dozen other nobles to sign “Ainslee’s 
band,” attesting their faith in his innocence, pledging themselves to defend him, 
and approving his marriage with Mary. She now favored Bothwell publicly and 
added to the many costly presents that she had already given him. 

On April 23 she visited her son at Stirling; she was fated never to see him 
again. On her way back to Edinburgh she and Lethington were waylaid by 
Bothwell and his soldiers and were carried by force to Dunbar (April 24). 
Lethington protested; Bothwell threatened to kill him. Mary saved him and he 
was released; thereafter he joined the enemies of the Queen. At Dunbar 
negotiations were resumed for Bothwell’s divorce. On May 3 he and Mary 
returned to Edinburgh; she declared herself free from constraint; on May 7 he 
was granted a divorce, and on the fifteenth, her Catholic confessor having 
refused to marry them, they were married according to the Protestant rite by the 
once Catholic Bishop of Orkney. Catholic Europe, formerly devoted to Mary, 
now turned against her as a lost soul. The Catholic clergy of Scotland stood 
aloof from her; the Protestant ministry called for her deposition; the populace 


was hostile; a sympathetic few attributed her reckless infatuation to a love potion 
given her by Bothwell. 

On June 10 an armed band surrounded Borthwick Castle, where Mary and 
Bothwell were staying. They escaped, Mary dressed as a man. At Dunbar 
Bothwell gathered a thousand men, and with them he and Mary sought to force 
their way back to Edinburgh. They were opposed at Carberry Hill (June 15) by 
an equal force bearing a banner painted with figures of Darnley dead and the 
child James VI. Bothwell offered to settle the issue by single combat; Mary 
refused to allow him; she agreed to surrender if Bothwell were permitted to 
escape; later she claimed that the rebel leaders had promised loyalty to her if she 
joined them peacefully.42 Bothwell fled to the coast and made his way to 
Denmark; there, after ten years of imprisonment by the Danish King, he died at 
the age of forty-two (1578). 

Mary accompanied her captors to Edinburgh amid cries of soldiers and 
populace: “Burn the whore! Burn her!” “Kill her!” “Drown her!’43 She was 
placed under guard in the provost’s house; under her window, where she 
appeared disheveled and half clad, the crowd continued to threaten her with the 
coarsest epithets. On June 17, over her wild protests, she was removed to a 
remote and more secure imprisonment on an island in Loch Leven, a lake some 
thirty miles north of the capital. There, according to her secretary Claude Nau, 
she gave birth prematurely to twins.44 She sent an appeal to the French 
government; it refused to interfere. Elizabeth instructed her envoy to promise 
Mary protection and to threaten the nobles with dire punishment if they should 
harm the Queen. Knox called for Mary’s execution, and predicted that God 
would scourge Scotland with a great plague if Mary should be spared.45 On June 
20 the lords secured the Casket Letters. She appealed to the Parliament for a 
hearing; it refused, on the ground that the letters sufficiently disposed of her 
case. On July 24 she signed her abdication, and Murray was made regent for her 
son. 

For almost eleven months she remained a captive in Lochleven Castle. 
Gradually the rigor of her confinement was relaxed; she ate with the family of 
William Douglas, lord of the castle; his younger brother George fell in love with 
her and helped her to escape (March 25, 1568). She was captured, but on May 2 
she tried again and succeeded. Protected by young Douglas, she reached the 
mainland, where she was met by a party of Catholics. They rode through the 
night to the Firth of Forth, crossed it, and found refuge in the home of the 
Hamiltons. In five days six thousand men gathered there, sworn to set her again 
on the throne. But Murray called the Protestants of Scotland to arms; at 
Langside, near Glasgow, the two forces met (May 13); Mary’s ill-disciplined 


army was overwhelmed. She took flight once more and rode wildly through 
three nights to Dundrennan Abbey on Solway Firth. Now she returned to its 
donor the diamond that Elizabeth had once given “her dearest sister,” and she 
added a message: “I send back to its Queen this jewel, the token of her promised 
friendship and assistance.”46 On May 16, 1568, she crossed Solway Firth in an 
open fishing boat, entered England, and left her fate to her rival. 


V. EXPIATION: 1568-87 


From Carlisle she dispatched another message to Elizabeth, asking for an 
interview in which she might explain her behavior. Elizabeth, on principle 
averse to supporting rebellion against a legitimate sovereign, was inclined to 
invite her, but her Council confused her with cautions. If Mary were allowed to 
proceed to France, the French government would be tempted to send an army to 
Scotland to restore her and make Scotland again a Catholic ally of France and a 
thorn in England’s rear; Mary’s claim to the throne of England would then be 
supported by French arms as well as by English Catholics. If Mary remained free 
in England she would always be a possible source and center of Catholic revolt, 
and England was at heart still predominantly Catholic. If England should force 
the Scottish nobles to re-enthrone their Queen, their lives would be endangered 
and England would lose her Protestant allies in Scotland. Cecil would probably 
have agreed with Hallam that the forcible detention of the Queen of Scots 
violated all law, “natural, public, and municipal,”47 but he felt that his overriding 
responsibility was to protect England. 

As one function of diplomacy is to dress realism in morality, Mary was told 
that before her request for an interview with Elizabeth could be granted she must 
clear herself of various charges before a trial commission. Mary replied that she 
was a queen and could not be judged by lay commissioners, especially of 
another nation, and she demanded freedom to return to Scotland or go to France. 
She asked to meet Morton and Lethington in Elizabeth’s presence, and promised 
to prove them guilty of Darnley’s death. The English Council ordered her 
removed from Carlisle (as too near the border) to Bolton Castle, near York (July 
13, 1568). Mary submitted to loose imprisonment there on Elizabeth’s promise, 
“Put yourself in my hands without reserve; I will listen to nothing which shall be 
said against you; your honor shall be safe, and you shall be restored to your 
throne.”48 So mollified, Mary consented to appoint representatives to an 
examining commission. She tried to please Elizabeth by pretending to accept the 
Anglican faith and creed, but she assured Philip of Spain that she would never 
abandon the Catholic cause.49 From that time onward Mary and Elizabeth ran an 


equal race in duplicity, the one excusing herself as a betrayed and royal prisoner, 
the other as an endangered queen. 

The trial commission met at York October 4, 1568. Mary was represented by 
seven men, chiefly John Leslie, Catholic Bishop of Ross, and the Catholic Lord 
Herries of the western marches of Scotland; Elizabeth had appointed three 
Protestants: the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Sussex, and Sir Ralph Sadler. 
Before them appeared Murray, Morton, and Lethington, who privately showed 
the Englishmen the Casket Letters. If, they said, Mary would recognize Murray 
as regent and agree to reside in England on a large pension from Scotland, the 
letters would not be made public. Norfolk, who dreamed of marrying Mary and 
thereby becoming King of England on Elizabeth’s death, refused, and Sussex 
wrote to Elizabeth that Mary seemed likely to prove her case.5° 

Elizabeth ordered the trial transferred to Westminster. There Murray laid the 
Casket Letters before her Council. Opinion remained divided as to the 
authenticity of the documents; but Elizabeth ruled that she could not receive 
Mary until the authenticity had been disproved. Mary asked to be shown the 
letters, either originals or copies; the commissioners refused, and Mary never 
saw either copies or originals.°! The commission disbanded without announcing 
a decision (January 11, 1569); Murray was received by Elizabeth and then 
returned to Scotland with the letters; Mary, angry and defiant, was removed to 
stricter custody at Tutbury on the Trent. Foreign governments protested; 
Elizabeth replied that if they saw the evidence that had been presented to the 
commission they would consider her treatment of Mary rather lenient than 
severe.°2 The Spanish ambassador advised Philip to invade England and 
promised the collaboration of Catholic north England. Philip was skeptical of 
such aid, and Alva warned him that Elizabeth might order Mary’s death at the 
first sign of invasion or revolt. 

Revolt came. On November 14, 1569, the earls of Northumberland and 
Westmorland led a rebel army of 5,700 men into Durham, overthrew the 
Anglican Communion board, burned the Book of Common Prayer, restored the 
Catholic altar, and heard Mass. They planned a dash into Tutbury to release 
Mary, but Elizabeth balked them by transferring Mary to Coventry (November 
23, 1569). The Earl of Sussex, with an army largely composed of Catholics, 
rapidly suppressed the rebellion. Elizabeth ordered all captured insurgents and 
their conniving servants to be hanged, and “the bodies were not to be removed, 
but remain till they fell to pieces where they hung.”°3 Some six hundred men 
were so disposed of, and their property was confiscated by the Crown. 
Northumberland and Westmorland escaped to Scotland. In February 1570 
Leonard Dacres led another uprising of Catholics; he too was defeated and fled 


across the border. 

In January 1570 Knox wrote to Cecil advising him to order Mary’s death at 
once, for “if ye strike not at the root, the branches that appear to be broken will 
bud again.”°4 He had now finished his History of the Reformation of Religioun 
within the Realme of Scotland—a book making no pretense to impartiality, a 
narrative inaccurate but vivid and vital, a style quaint and idiomatic, sharp with 
the tongue of a preacher who called a whore a whore. A bitter man but a great 
man, building his dream to power more complete than Calvin’s, hating heartily, 
fighting bravely, consuming to the last flicker the incredible energy of a 
tenacious will. By 1572 he had worm himself out. He could no longer walk 
unsupported, but he had himself aided every Sunday to his pulpit at St. Giles’s. 
On November 9, 1572, he preached for the last time, and the entire congregation 
escorted him to his home. He died on November 24, aged sixty-seven, almost as 
poor as he had been born; he “had not made merchandise of the Word of God.” 
He left posterity to judge him. “What I have been to my country, albeit this 
unthankful age will not know, yet the ages to come will be compelled to bear 
witness to the truth.”°> Few men have had so decisive an influence upon the 
beliefs of a people; few of his time equaled him in encouragement given to 
education, fanaticism, and self-government. He and Mary divided the soul of 
Scotland between them: he was the Reformation, she was the Renaissance. She 
lost because she did not know, like Elizabeth, how to marry them. 

Mary, like some restless tiger caged, tried every corner and possibility of 
escape. In March 1571 Roberto di Ridolfi, a Florentine banker active in London, 
made himself an intermediary between Mary, the Spanish ambassador, the 
Bishop of Ross, Alva, Philip, and Pope Pius V. He proposed that Alva should 
send Spanish troops into England from the Netherlands, that a Catholic force 
should simultaneously invade England from Scotland, that Elizabeth should be 
dethroned, that Mary should be made Queen of England and Scotland, and that 
Norfolk should marry her. Norfolk was told of the plan, did not clearly approve 
of it, did not reveal it. Mary tentatively consented.5° The Pope gave Ridolfi 
money for the enterprise and promised to recommend it to Philip;>” Philip made 
his own approval conditional on Alva’s; Alva ridiculed the project as visionary, 
and nothing came of it but tragedy for Mary’s friends. Letters of Ridolfi and 
Norfolk were found on arrested servants of Mary and the Duke; Norfolk, Ross, 
and several Catholic nobles were imprisoned; Norfolk was tried for treason and 
convicted. Elizabeth hesitated to sign the death warrant of so prominent a noble, 
but Cecil, the English Parliament, and the Anglican hierarchy called for the 
execution of both Norfolk and Mary. Elizabeth compromised by sending 
Norfolk to the block (June 2, 1572). When news reached England of the 


Massacre of St. Bartholomew (August 22), there were revived cries for the death 
of Mary,°? but Elizabeth still refused. 

Only by remembering that Mary’s captivity lasted almost nineteen years can 
we understand her desperation and her sense of bitter wrong. Her place of 
imprisonment was repeatedly changed, lest the sympathy felt for her in the 
neighborhood and among her custodians should beget or abet new plots. The 
conditions of her confinement were humane. She was permitted to receive her 
French pension of £1,200 a year; the English government gave her a substantial 
sum for food, medical treatment, servants, and entertainment; she was allowed to 
attend Mass and other Catholic services. She tried to pass the long hours with 
embroidery, reading, gardening, and play with her pet spaniels. As her hope of 
freedom faded, she lost interest in caring for herself; she took less exercise and 
became flaccid and fat. She suffered from rheumatism; sometimes her legs were 
so swollen that she could not walk. By 1577, when she was only thirty-five, her 
hair had turned white, and thereafter she covered it with a wig. 

In June 1583 she offered, if released, to withdraw all claim to the English 
crown, never more to communicate with conspirators, to live anywhere in 
England according to Elizabeth’s choice, never to go more than ten miles from 
that residence, and to submit to surveillance by neighboring gentlemen. 
Elizabeth was advised not to trust her. 

Mary resumed her schemes for escape. By a variety of desperate devices she 
managed to correspond secretly with the French and Spanish ambassadors and 
governments, with her adherents in Scotland, and with representatives of the 
Pope. Letters were smuggled in and out, in the washing, in books, in sticks, in 
wigs, in the lining of shoes. But the spies of Cecil and Walsingham uncovered 
every plot in time. Even among the students and priests at the Jesuit college in 
Reims Walsingham had an agent who kept him informed. 

The romantic aura of the captive Queen touched the sympathy of many young 
Englishmen, and aroused the ardor of Catholic youths. In 1583 Francis 
Throckmorton, Catholic nephew of Elizabeth’s late ambassador to France, 
organized another plot to release her. He was soon detected; tortured into 
confession, he moaned, “I have disclosed the secrets of her who was the dearest 
to me in all the world.”°9 He died under the executioner’s ax at the age of thirty. 

A year later William Parry, a spy in Cecil’s service, induced a papal nuncio in 
Paris to forward to Gregory XIII a request for a plenary indulgence on the 
ground that he was entering upon a dangerous attempt to free Mary Stuart and 
bring England back to the Catholic Church. The papal secretary of state replied 
(January 30, 1584) that the Pope had seen Parry’s petition, rejoiced at his 
resolve, was sending him the desired indulgence, and would reward his efforts. 


Parry took this reply to Cecil. Another English spy, Edmund Neville, accused 
Parry of urging him to assassinate Elizabeth. Parry was arrested, confessed, was 
hanged, and, still alive, was cut down and dismembered.®! 

Angered by a long succession of conspiracies, and frightened by the 
assassination of William of Orange, Elizabeth’s Council drew up (October 1584) 
a “Bond of Association” pledging the signers never to accept, as successor to 
their Queen, any person in whose behalf Elizabeth’s life had been attempted, and 
to prosecute to the death any person involved in such an enterprise. The bond 
was signed by the Council, by most members of Parliament, and by prominent 
men throughout England. A year later Parliament gave it the sanction of law. 

It did not deter further plots. In 1586 John Ballard, a Roman Catholic priest, 
induced Anthony Babington, a rich young Catholic, to organize a conspiracy for 
the assassination of Elizabeth, the invasion of England by armies from Spain, 
France, and the Low Countries, and the enthronement of Mary. Babington wrote 
to Mary about the plot, told her that six Catholic nobles had agreed to “get rid of 
the usurper of the throne,” and asked her approval of the plan. In a letter of July 
17, 1586, Mary accepted Babington’s proposals, gave no explicit consent to the 
assassination of Elizabeth, but promised rewards for the success of the 
undertaking.©2 The messenger to whom her secretary entrusted this reply was a 
secret agent of Walsingham; he had the letter copied and sent the copy to 
Walsingham and the letter itself to Babington. On August 14 Babington and 
Ballard were arrested; soon three hundred prominent Catholics were jailed; the 
two leaders confessed, and Mary’s secretary was induced to acknowledge the 
authenticity of Mary’s letter.°3 Thirteen of the conspirators were executed. 
Bonfires were lighted throughout London, bells rang, and children sang psalms, 
in thanksgiving for the preservation of Elizabeth’s life. All Protestant England 
cried out for Mary’s death. 

Mary’s rooms were searched and all her papers were seized. On October 6 
she was transferred to Fotheringay Castle. There she was tried by a commission 
of forty-three nobles. She was not allowed a defender, but she defended herself 
resolutely. She admitted complicity in the Babington plot, but denied having 
sanctioned assassination. She protested that, as a person unjustly and illegally 
imprisoned for nineteen years, she had a right to free herself by whatever means. 
She was unanimously condemned, and Parliament asked Elizabeth to order her 
death. Henry III of France made a polite plea for mercy, but Elizabeth thought 
that such a plea came with poor grace from a government that had massacred 
thousands of Protestants without trial. Most of Scotland now defended its Queen, 
but her son made only a halfhearted intercession, for he suspected that, because 
of his Protestantism, she had disowned him in her will. His agent in London 


suggested to Walsingham that James VI, though anxious that his mother should 
not be beheaded, might be reconciled to much if the English Parliament would 
confirm his title to succeed Elizabeth, and if Elizabeth would increase the 
pension she had been sending him. The very canny Scot dallied so greedily that 
the citizens of Edinburgh hooted him in the streets.64 Nothing remained between 
Mary and death but Elizabeth’s hesitation. 

The harassed Queen allowed almost three months to drag by before she made 
up her mind, and then she did not. She was capable of generosity and mercy, but 
she was tired of living every day in fear of assassination by the adherents of a 
woman who had claimed her throne. She considered the danger of invasion from 
France, Spain, and Scotland in protest against the execution of a queen; and she 
calculated the possibility that she herself might suffer a natural or violent death 
in time to let Mary and Catholicism inherit England. Cecil urged her to sign the 
death warrant and promised to take full responsibility for the results. She thought 
to avoid decision by intimating that Sir Amias Paulet, Mary’s keeper, could clear 
up the confusion by ordering Mary’s execution on a merely verbal understanding 
that the Queen or her Council desired it; but Paulet refused to act without a 
written order from Elizabeth. Finally she signed the warrant; her secretary, 
William Davison, delivered it to the Council, which at once dispatched it to 
Paulet before Elizabeth could change her mind. 

Mary, who during this long delay had begun to hope, met the news at first 
with unbelief, then with courage. She wrote a touching letter to Elizabeth, asking 
her to “permit my poor desolated servants ... to carry away my corpse, to bury it 
in holy ground, with the other queens of France.” On the morning of her 
execution, we are told, she wrote a little Latin poem having all the grace and 
fervor of a medieval hymn: 


O Domine Deus! speravi in te. 

O care mi Jesu! nunc libera me. 

In dura catena, in misera poena, desidero te; 
Languendo, gemendo, et genu flectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me./!65 


She asked to be allowed to confess to her Catholic chaplain; she was refused. 
Her jailers offered her an Anglican dean instead; she rejected him. She robed 
herself royally to meet death, arranged her false hair carefully, and covered her 
face with a white veil. A golden crucifix hung from her neck, an ivory crucifix 
was in her hand. She inquired why her attendant women were forbidden to be 
present at her execution; she was told that they might make a disturbance; she 


promised that they would not, and she was allowed to take two of them and four 
men. Some three hundred English gentlemen were admitted to the scene in the 
great hall of Fotheringay Castle (February 8, 1587). Two masked executioners 
asked and received her forgiveness. When her women began to cry she checked 
them, saying, “I promised for you.” She knelt and prayed, then laid her head 
upon the block. The wig fell from her severed head and disclosed her white hair. 
She was forty-four years old. 


Pardon is the word for all. Pardon for Mary, who labored bravely to be a just 
as well as a joyful queen; we cannot believe that she who tended her husband so 
long and brought him back to health had consented to his murder; we can forgive 
the young woman who gave up everything for a love however foolish; we must 
pity the desolate woman who came to England for refuge and found, instead, 
nineteen years of imprisonment; and we can understand her wild attempts to 
regain her liberty. But we can also forgive the great Queen, whose councilors 
insisted on Mary’s confinement as vital to England’s security, who saw her life 
and policy continually threatened by plots to free and enthrone her rival, and 
who prolonged that cruel captivity only because she could not bring herself to 
end it with a warrant for Mary’s execution. They were both noble women: one 
noble and hastily emotional, the other noble and hesitantly wise. Fitly they lie 
near each other in Westminster Abbey, reconciled in death and peace. 


I. Critical opinion inclines to describe the letters as mostly genuine, with some interpolations. Lord Acton, 
informed, Catholic, and honest, thought four of the letters genuine, the second forged.4° Their text can be 
read in Andrew Lang’s Mystery of Mary Stuart, 391-44. 


II. O Lord God! I have hoped in Thee. 

O my dear Jesus! now free me. 

In cruel chains, in bitter pain, I desire Thee. 
Longing, moaning, and bending the knee, 

I adore, I implore, that you set me free. 


CHAPTER VI 
James VI and I 
1567-1625 


I. JAMES VI OF SCOTLAND: 1567-1603 


JAMES VI was crowned King of Scotland (July 29, 1567) at the age of thirteen 
months, while his mother lay captive at Lochleven. He was eight months old 
when his presumptive father, Darnley, was killed, ten months old when he saw 
his mother for the last time; she could never be anything more to him than a 
name and an imagination blurred with contumely and far-off tragedy. He was 
brought up by self-seeking lords and by teachers hostile to his mother. He 
received ample education in the humanities, too much in theology and too little 
in morals, and he became the most learned hard drinker in Europe. 

Four regents in succession ruled Scotland in his name—Murray, Lennox, 
Mar, Morton; all but one died by violence. Rival noble bands fought for the 
King’s person as the aegis of power. In 1582 some Protestant lords, supported by 
the Kirk, confined him in Ruthven Castle for fear that he might submit to the 
influence of his Catholic relative Esmé Stuart. Released, he promised to defend 
Protestantism, signed an alliance with Protestant England, and, aged seventeen, 
undertook to be actual king (1583). 

He was unique among sovereigns. His manners were rough, his gait ungainly, 
his voice loud, his conversation a cross of coarseness with pedantry. One not too 
kindly to him judged that “in languages, sciences, and affairs of state he has 
more learning than any man in Scotland.”! But the same observer added, “He is 
prodigiously conceited”; perhaps this trait was a life preserver in a sea of 
troubles, as well as the warped perspective of one who could never recall when 
he had not been king. He must have had some saving intelligence to keep his 
crown on his head in Scotland and wear a greater one in England to a natural 
death. He was a bit unsteady about sex; he married the Danish Catholic Princess 
Anne, but he had little taste for women, and indulged his friendliness with 
favorites to the point of giving gossip a lead. 

He had to weave his way craftily amid the furious dogmatisms of his time. 
The Guises in France, Philip in Spain, the Pope in Rome, pleaded with him to 


bring Scotland back to the Catholic Church, but the Scottish Kirk watched his 
every word lest he deviate from the Calvinist line. He burned no bridges behind 
him. He corresponded politely with Catholic powers and was inclined to soften 
the laws against Catholic worship; he secretly released a captured Jesuit and 
connived at another’s escape.2 But Catholic plots angered him, England’s 
victorious Protestantism impressed him; he cast in his lot with the Kirk. 

It was no comfortable bedfellow. By 1583 its ministers formed the great 
majority of the Scottish clergy. Poor in income and in secular learning, they 
were rich in devotion and courage. They labored to restore neglected churches, 
they organized schools, administered charity, defended the peasants against the 
lords, and preached long sermons which their congregations absorbed in place of 
printed material. In the kirk sessions, the provincial synods, and the General 
Assembly the new clergy now enjoyed a power rivaling that which the Catholic 
hierarchy had wielded before them. Claiming divine inspiration and therefore 
infallibility in faith and morals, they assumed over public and private conduct a 
control much more rigorous than under the lax guardians of the older creed. In 
many towns they levied fines on Scots who failed to attend kirk services. They 
prescribed public penitence, sometimes physical penalties, for detected sins.3 
Alarmed by the prevalence of fornication and adultery, they commissioned the 
elders to watch with especial severity over sexual deviations, and to report these 
to the sessions and the synods of the Kirk. Shocked by the license of the English 
stage, they sought to prohibit theatrical performances in Scotland; and failing in 
this, they forbade their people to attend them. Like their predecessors, they made 
heresy a capital crime. They pursued witches with burning zeal and voted 
firewood for the pyres.4 They persuaded the Parliament to decree the death 
penalty for any priest who thrice said Mass; this edict, however, was not 
enforced. On hearing of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the Kirk called for a 
massacre of Catholics in Scotland, but the state neglected to co-operate.° 

Except for the ministerial claim to inspiration and infallibility, the Kirk was 
one of the most democratic institutions of its time. The parish parson was chosen 
by the elders, subject to the approval of the congregation, and the laity shared in 
the sessions, the synods, and the General Assembly. These democratic tentatives 
irritated the aristocratic Parliament and the anointed King. Arguing—perhaps 
believing—that he ruled by divine right, James complained that “some fiery- 
spirited men in the ministry got such a guiding of the people ... that, finding the 
gust [taste] of government sweet, they began to fancy a democratic form ... I 
was Calumniated in their sermons not for any vice in me but because I was king, 
which they thought the highest evil.”° The medieval struggle between Church 
and state was resumed. 


Now it took the form of an attack by the ministers on the bishops. These, a 
Catholic legacy to the Kirk, were formally chosen by the ministers, but were 
actually nominated, and often forced upon the clergy, by the Regent or the King, 
and they handed over a large part of their ecclesiastical revenues to the state. The 
ministers saw no warrant in Scripture for episcopacy, and resolved to run it out 
of Scotland as incompatible with the popular organization of the Kirk. 

Their leader, Andrew Melville, was a fiery Scot equipped by nature to inherit 
the mantle of John Knox. After a university education at St. Andrews, he 
continued his studies in Paris and then imbibed the Calvinist gospel from Béze 
in Geneva. Returning to Scotland (1574), he was at once appointed, at the age of 
twenty-nine, principal of Glasgow University, and he ably reorganized its 
curriculum and discipline. In 1578 he shared in compiling the Second Book of 
Discipline, which denounced episcopacy in the name of ministerial equality. He 
argued for the definite separation of spheres between Church and state, and this 
influenced their separation in the United States; but he claimed the right of the 
ministers to teach the civil magistrates how to exercise their powers “according 
to the word.”” James, however, wanted to be an absolute ruler like Henry VIII or 
Elizabeth; he believed in bishops as necessary in ecclesiastical administration, 
and as convenient intermediaries between Church and state. 

In 1580 the General Assembly of the Kirk “damned” the office of bishops as 
a “folly of men’s invention”; all bishops were commanded, under penalty of 
excommunication, to cease their functions, and to apply to the Assembly for 
admission as simple ministers. The government rejected the Second Book of 
Discipline and held that no excommunication should be valid unless ratified by 
the state. In 1581 Lennox, then regent, nominated Robert Montgomerie to be 
Archbishop of Glasgow. The Glasgow ministry refused to elect him; he insisted 
on officiating mevertheless; the General Assembly, led by Melville, 
excommunicated him (1582); Montgomerie yielded and withdrew. Melville, 
accused of sedition, rejected a civil, demanded an ecclesiastical, trial; 
condemned for contempt of court, he fled to England (1584). James persuaded 
the Parliament to declare treasonable any refusal to submit to secular 
jurisdiction, any meddling of ministers in affairs of state, any resistance to the 
episcopate, any convocations unlicensed by the King. Many ministers, rather 
than accept these decrees, followed Melville into exile. James, savoring his 
sovereignty, indulged himself in a reign of terror: ministers were punished 
because they prayed for their exiled brethren; two men were put to death for 
communicating with them; two others were executed on a charge of conspiracy. 

The clergy and their congregations resisted with Scottish tenacity. Pamphlets 
of undiscovered origin blackened the King, ballads sang the shame of his 


tyranny, even women wrote diatribes committing him to hell. His bishops 
received less and less money, transmitted ever less to the state; James found 
himself starved of coin—the very sinews of his will. Year by year he weakened, 
until the Parliament of 1592, with his dour consent, voted a charter of liberty to 
the Kirk, restoring to it all its powers of jurisdiction and discipline, and 
abolishing the episcopate. The exiles returned. 

Melville, bolder than ever, called James to his face “God’s silly vassal,” and 
gave the theocratic gospel to him in 1596 as firmly as Gregory VII to Emperor 
Henry IV five hundred years before (1077): “There are two kings and two 
kingdoms in Scotland: there is Christ Jesus and His Kingdom the Kirk, whose 
subject King James VI is ... not a king, nor a head, nor a lord, but a member.”® 
David Black, minister at St. Andrews, told his congregation (1596) that all kings 
were children of the Devil, Elizabeth was an atheist, and James was Satan 
himself.2 The English ambassador protested. The Privy Council summoned 
Black to trial. He refused to appear, saying that an offense in the pulpit was 
subject only to a court of the Kirk, and that, besides, he had received his message 
from God. James ordered him tried in absentia. A committee of ministers came 
to the King; he yielded nothing; on the contrary, he demanded that acts of the 
ecclesiastical Assembly, as of Parliament, must be subject to his ratification. The 
ministers proclaimed a general fast, and declared ominously that, whatever 
happened, “they were free of his Majesty’s blood.” 1/0 

A riotous crowd gathered about the building where James was staying 
(December 17, 1596). He fled to Holyrood Palace, and next morning removed 
with all his court from Edinburgh. He declared to its people, by a herald, that it 
was not fit to be a capital, and that he would never return except to execute 
judgment on rebels; and he ordered all clergy and nonresidents to leave the city. 
The rioters, having no one to kill, dispersed. The merchants bemoaned the loss 
of court trade; the citizens wondered whether the dispute was worth economic 
martyrdom; James returned in angry triumph (January 1, 1597). The General 
Assembly, meeting at Perth, offered the Kirk’s submission; it agreed that no 
ministers were to be appointed in the chief cities without the consent of the King 
and the congregation; that ministers were not to preach about acts of Parliament 
or the Privy Council, and that no man was to be personally attacked from the 
pulpit. The ministers were allowed to re-enter the capital (1597), but the 
episcopate was restored. A sullen truce settled down upon the ancient war 
between Church and state. 


Two figures stand out in the Scottish literature of this period: the King 
himself and the most famous of his teachers. George Buchanan had an 


astonishing career. Born in Stirlingshire in 1506, he studied in Paris, served as a 
soldier in France and Scotland, caught scholastic and political fire from the 
lectures of John Major, returned for love and learning to Paris, came back to 
Scotland a satirical heretic, was imprisoned by Cardinal Beaton, escaped to 
Bordeaux, taught Latin there, wrote poems and dramas in remarkably good 
Latin, saw his pupil Montaigne act in one of these plays, headed a college in 
Coimbra, was imprisoned by the Spanish Inquisition for making fun of friars, 
went back to Scotland, to France, to Scotland, tutored Mary Queen of Scots 
(1562), was made moderator of the General Assembly (1567), pronounced the 
Casket Letters authentic, was accused of forging part of them,!! condemned 
Mary without mercy in his Detectio Mariae Reginae (1571), tutored her son over 
her protests, and gave up the ghost in 1582. His Rerum Scoticarum historia 
(1579) labored to free his country’s history from “English ties and Scottish 
vanity.” His treatise De iure regni apud Scotos (1579) boldly reaffirmed, in the 
face of his soon-to-be-autocratic pupil, the medieval doctrine that the sole source 
of political power, under God, is the people; that every society rests on an 
implicit social contract of mutual obligations and restraints between the 
governed and the governors; that the will of the majority may rightly rule the 
whole; that the king is subject to the laws passed by the representatives of the 
people; and that a tyrant may justly be resisted, deposed, or killed.12 Here was 
the social-contract myth a century before Hobbes, two centuries before 
Rousseau. The book was condemned by the Scottish Parliament and burned by 
the University of Oxford, but it had a powerful influence. Samuel Johnson 
thought that Buchanan was the only man of genius that Scotland had produced.!3 
Hume modestly gave this plume to Napier; Carlyle, being Knox redivivus, 
offered it to Knox; and James VI had his own views on the matter. 

The King was as proud of his books as of his regalia. In 1616 he published, in 
a huge folio, The Works of the Most High and Mighty Prince James, which he 
dedicated to Jesus Christ. He wrote poems, advice to poets, a translation of the 
Psalms, a study of the Apocalypse, a treatise on demons, and, in the annus 
mirabilis 1598, two royal octavos in defense of absolute monarchy. One, the 
Basilikon Doron (1598), or Kingly Gift, was a book of advice to his son Henry 
on the art and the duties of sovereignty; it emphasized the ruling of the Kirk as 
“no small part of the king’s office.” The other volume, The True Law of Free 
Monarchies, expounded absolutism with considerable eloquence: kings were 
chosen by God, since all important events were dictated by His Providence; their 
divine appointment and anointment constituted a mystery as holy and ineffable 
as any sacrament; therefore their rule had every right to be absolute, and 
resistance to it was a folly, a crime, and a sin bound to cause more harm than any 


tyranny. What to Elizabeth had been a useful myth became to James a passionate 
principle, born of being born of a queen. His son Charles inherited the doctrine 
and paid the penalty. 

England, however, did not in 1598 foresee 1649. After James had pledged 
himself to Protestantism, the leaders of Elizabeth’s Privy Council recognized 
him as heir, through Mary, to the English crown. Four days after Elizabeth’s 
death James began (April 5, 1603) a festive progress from Edinburgh to London; 
he stopped leisurely en route to be feted by the English nobility; on May 6 he 
reached a London which was all decked out to welcome him—crowds 
genuflecting before him, lords kissing his hands. After a millennium of useless 
strife the two nations (not till 1707 the two parliaments) were united under one 
king. So fruitful had been Elizabeth’s barren womb. 


Il. JAMES I OF ENGLAND: 1603-14 


What sort of a man had he become in thirty-seven years? Of middle stature, 
weak legs, slightly swollen paunch, padded doublet and breeches to impede 
assassins’ knives; brown hair, ruddy cheeks, knobby nose, a look of suspicion 
and sadness in the blue eyes, as if the god were conscious of his clay. A little 
lazy, resting on Elizabeth’s oars. Profane in his language, coarse in his 
amusements; stammering and absolute, wagging too loosely his burry tongue. 
Vain and generous, timorous and deceitful because often endangered and 
deceived; ready to take and give offense, to grant and sue for pardon. When John 
Gib denied having lost some precious documents, James lost his temper, kicked 
him; then, having found the papers, he knelt down before his humiliated aide and 
would not rise till Gib had forgiven him. Tolerant amid intolerance, sometimes 
hard, usually kind and affectionate, suspecting his son Henry as too popular, 
loving his son Charles to foolishness; unblemished in his relations with women, 
but given to fondling handsome young men. Superstitious and learned, silly and 
shrewd, taking demons and witches seriously but favoring Bacon and Jonson; 
jealous of scholars and enamored of books. One of his first acts as King of 
England was to empower Oxford and Cambridge to send representatives to 
Parliament. When he saw the Bodleian Library he cried out, “If I were not a 
king, I would be a university man; and if it were so that I must be a prisoner, if I 
might have my wish, I would desire to have no other prison than that Library, 
and to be chained together with so many good authors and dead masters.”!4 All 
in all, a man a bit off balance and key, but at bottom good-natured, good- 
humored, ridiculed by the clever, but forgiven by his people because, till near his 


melancholy end, he gave them security and peace. 

He was so unfriendly to water that he resented having to use it for washing. 
He drank to excess and allowed some court festivities to end in a general and 
bisexual intoxication. Extravagance in dress and entertainment prevailed at his 
court even beyond Elizabethan precedent. Masques had been favored by 
Elizabeth; but now, when Ben Jonson wrote the lines and Inigo Jones designed 
the costumes and scenery, and the roles were played by gorgeous lords and 
ladies swathed in the revenues of the kingdom, the fabulous, fantastic art reached 
its apogee. The court became gayer than ever, and more corrupt. “I do think,” 
says a lady in one of Jonson’s plays, “if nobody should love me but my poor 
husband, I should e’en hang myself.”!5 Courtiers accepted substantial “gifts” to 
use their influence in getting charters, patents, monopolies, or offices for 
applicants; Baron Montagu paid £20,000 for appointment as Lord Treasurer; +® 
one tender soul, we are told on not the best authority, grew sick and died when 
he learned how much his friends had paid to have him made recorder. !” 

James took all such matters in his stride, and did not trouble himself too 
laboriously with government. He left administration to a Privy Council of six 
Englishmen and six Scots, headed by Robert Cecil, whom he made Earl of 
Salisbury in 1605. Cecil had every advantage of heredity except health. He was 
crippled with a humped back and made a lamentable appearance to the world; 
but he had all his father’s acumen in the selection and ordering of men, and a 
silent tenacity and crafty courtesy that outwitted domestic rivals and foreign 
courts. When “my little beagle” died (1612), James fell under the sway of 
handsome young Robert Carr, made him Earl of Somerset, and allowed him to 
supersede, in policy and administration, such older and far more accomplished 
men as Francis Bacon and Edward Coke. 

Coke was the embodiment and the watchdog of the law. He rose to fame by 
his tenacious prosecution of Essex in 1600, Raleigh in 1603, the Gunpowder 
Plotters in 1605. In 1610 he issued a historic opinion: 


It appears in our books that in many cases the common law will control [override] acts of 
Parliament, and sometimes adjudge them to be utterly void. For when an act of Parliament is against 
common right and reason ... or impossible to be performed, the common law will control it and 
adjudge such an act to be void.18 


Parliament may not have relished this, but James made Coke chief justice of 
the King’s Bench (1613), and a member of the Privy Council. From being the 
King’s man he became the King’s gadfly, condemning inquisitions into private 
opinions, upholding parliamentary freedom of speech, and puncturing the royal 
absolutism with sharp reminders that kings are the servants of the law. In 1616 


Bacon, his rival, brought charges of malfeasance against him. Coke was 
dismissed, but he was returned to Parliament; continuing to lead the resistance to 
the King, he was sent to the Tower (1621), but was soon released. He died 
impenitent (1634), obstinately faithful to the letter and rigor of the law, and 
leaving behind him four volumes of Institutes that still stand as a pillar and 
monument of English jurisprudence.! 

Meanwhile James had been carrying on with Parliament the debate that in his 
son’s reign would eventuate in civil war and regicide. He did not merely assume 
all the powers that Henry VIII and Elizabeth had wielded over their cowed or 
grumbling legislators; he formulated his claims as divine imperatives. To the 
Parliament of 1609 he announced: 


The state of monarchy is the supremest thing upon earth. For kings are not only God’s 
lieutenants on earth, and sit upon God’s throne, but even by God Himself are called gods.... Kings 
are justly called gods, for that they exercise a manner or resemblance of divine power on earth; for 
if you will consider the attributes of God, you shall see how they agree in the person of a king. God 
hath power to create or destroy, make or unmake at His pleasure, to give life or send death, to judge 
all and be judged nor accountable to none ... And the like power have kings; they make and 
unmake their subjects, they have power of raising and casting down, of life and death; judges over 
all their subjects and in all causes, and yet accountable to none but God only. They have power to 
... make of their subjects like men at the chess—a pawn to take a bishop or a knight—and to cry up 
or down any of their subjects, as they do their money.29 


This was quite a step backward, for medieval political theory had regularly 
made the king a delegate of the sovereign people; only the popes had professed 
to be the viceroys of God. To put the best philosophical front on this claim we 
must assume that the popes, as the final heads of authority in the Middle Ages, 
had believed the individualistic impulses of men to be so powerful that social 
order could be maintained only by inculcating in the people a traditional 
reverence for ecclesiastical authority, and for the popes as the voice and vicars of 
God. The weakening or destruction of papal authority by the Reformation had 
left the political powers primarily or ultimately responsible for social order; and 
they too judged that a purely human authority would be too challengeable to 
restrain effectively, or economically, the antisocial proclivities of men. Hence 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings grew side by side with the development 
of nationalism and the reduction of papal power. The Lutheran princes of 
Germany, having assumed the spiritual powers of the old Church in their realms, 
felt justified in transferring to themselves the divine aura which almost all rulers 
before 1789 considered indispensable to moral authority and social peace. James 
made the mistake of expressing this assumption too clearly, and in the most 
extreme form. 


Parliament might have yielded (with private smiles) some theoretical 
acceptance of this royal absolutism if, as in Elizabeth’s heyday, its members had 
been great landowners largely indebted to the Tudors for their title deeds. But 
the House of Commons now included among its 467 members many 
representatives of the rising mercantile classes—who could not stomach a 
limitless royal power over their money—and many Puritans who repudiated the 
claim of the King to rule their religion. The House defined its rights in bold 
disregard of James’s divinity. It declared itself the sole judge in contested 
elections to its membership. It demanded freedom of speech and security from 
arrest during its sessions; without these, it argued, Parliament would be 
meaningless. It proposed to legislate on matters religious, and denied the 
authority of the king to decide such issues without parliamentary consent; the 
Anglican bishops, however, claimed for their Convocation the right to rule in 
ecclesiastical affairs, subject only to the approval of the king. The Speaker of the 
Commons informed James that the king could not institute any law, but could 
only ratify or reject the laws that Parliament had passed. “Our privileges and 
liberties,’ declared the Commons (June 1604), “are our rights and due 
inheritance, no less than our very lands and goods ... They cannot be withheld 
from us ... but with apparent wrong to the whole state of the realm.”21! 

So the lines were drawn for that historic struggle between the “prerogative” 
of the king and the “privilege” of Parliament—which, after a hundred victories 
and defeats, would create the democracy of England. 


III. THE GUNPOWDER PLOT: 1605 


Above the economic and political strife, but deeply rooted in it, the religious 
warfare raged. Half the pamphlets that bruised the air were blasts of Puritans 
against Anglican bishops and ritual, of Anglicans against Puritan rigor and 
intransigence, or of both against Catholic plots to restore England to papal 
obedience. James underrated the intensity of these hatreds. He dreamed of an 
entente demi-cordiale between Puritans and Anglicans, and for that purpose 
called their leaders to a conference at Hampton Court (January 14, 1604). He 
presided like another Constantine, and astonished both parties by his theological 
learning and his debating skill, but he insisted on “one doctrine and one 
discipline, one religion in substance and ceremony,”2? and declared episcopacy 
indispensable. The Bishop of London thought the King divinely inspired, “the 
like of whom had not been seen since the time of Christ”;25 but the Puritans 
complained that James had acted like a partisan rather than a judge; and nothing 


came of the conference except the unexpectedly historic decision to make a new 
translation of the Bible. The Convocation of 1604 issued canons requiring 
conformity of all clergymen to Anglican worship; those refusing to comply were 
dismissed, and several were imprisoned; many resigned; some migrated to 
Holland or America. 

James disgraced himself by having two Unitarians burned for doubting the 
divinity of Christ despite the proofs which he offered them (1612), but he 
distinguished himself by never thereafter allowing an execution for religious 
dissent; these were the last men to die for heresy in England. Slowly, as secular 
rule improved, the idea that religious toleration was compatible with public 
morals and national unity was making headway against the almost universal 
conviction that social order required a faith and a Church which were 
unchallengeable. In 1614 Leonard Busher’s Religious Peace argued that 
religious persecution intensified dissent, compelled hypocrisy, and injured trade; 
and he reminded James that “Jews, Christians, and Turks are tolerated in 
Constantinople and yet are peaceable.”24 However, Busher thought that persons 
whose religion was “tainted with treason”—probably meaning such Catholics as 
put the pope above the king—should be forbidden to hold assemblies or to live 
within ten miles of London. 

For the most part James was a tolerant dogmatist. He offended the Puritans by 
permitting—encouraging—Sunday sports, provided one had first attended 
Anglican services. He was inclined to relax the laws against Catholics. Over the 
heads of Robert Cecil and the Council he suspended the recusancy laws; he 
allowed priests to enter the country and say Mass in private homes. He dreamed, 
in his loose and philosophic way, of reconciling Catholic and Protestant 
Christendom.2° But when Catholics multiplied in this sunshine and the Puritans 
denounced his lenience, he allowed the Elizabethan anti-Catholic laws to be 
renewed, extended, and enforced (1604). To send anyone abroad to a Catholic 
college or seminary was made punishable by a fine of one hundred pounds. All 
Catholic missionaries were banished, all Catholic teaching prohibited. Persons 
neglecting Anglican services were fined twenty pounds per month; any default 
in paying such fines involved forfeiture of property, real and personal; all the 
cattle on the delinquent’s lands, all his furniture and wearing apparel, were to be 
seized for the Crown.26 

Some half-crazed Catholics thought there was now no remedy but 
assassination. Robert Catesby had seen his father suffer imprisonment for 
recusancy under Elizabeth; he had joined in Essex’ rebellion against the Queen; 
it was he who now conceived the Gunpowder Plot to blow up Westminster 
Palace while the King, the royal family, the Lords, and the Commons were 


assembled there for the opening of Parliament. He brought into the conspiracy 
Thomas Winter, Thomas Percy, John Wright, and Guy Fawkes. The five men 
swore one another to secrecy and sealed their oaths by taking the Sacrament 
from a Jesuit missionary, John Gerard. They engaged a house adjacent to the 
palace; sixteen hours a day they labored to dig a tunnel from one cellar to the 
other; they succeeded and placed thirty casks of gunpowder directly under the 
meeting chamber of the House of Lords. Repeated postponements of Parliament 
kept the project in precarious abeyance; through a year and a half the 
conspirators had to feed the fires of their wrath. At times they doubted the 
morality of an enterprise in which many innocent persons would perish with 
those whom the Catholics thought mercilessly guilty. To reassure them, Catesby 
asked Henry Garnett, provincial of the Jesuits in England, whether in war it was 
permissible to share in actions that would bring death to innocent 
noncombatants; Garnett answered that divines of all faiths agreed in the 
affirmative, but warned Catesby that any plot against the lives of governmental 
officials would only bring greater suffering to English Catholics. The provincial 
conveyed his suspicions to the Pope and the general of the Jesuits; they bade him 
keep aloof from all political intrigues and discourage all attempts against the 
state.2” To another Jesuit, Oswald Greenway, Catesby in confession revealed the 
plot, which now included measures for a general rising of Catholics in England. 
Greenway reported the plot to Garnett. The two Jesuits hesitated between 
betraying the conspirators to the government and remaining silent; they chose to 
keep silent, but to do all in their power to dissuade the conspirators. 

Catesby sought to quiet the qualms of his associates by arranging that on the 
morning of the appointed day friendly members of Parliament should receive 
urgent messages to call them away from Westminster. A minor figure in the plot 
warned his friend Lord Monteagle several days before the session was to begin. 
Mounteagle laid the matter before Cecil, who told the King. Their agents entered 
the cellars, found Fawkes there and the explosives in due place. Fawkes was 
arrested (November 4, 1605); he confessed his intentions to blow up Parliament 
the next day, but, despite extreme torture, refused to name his accomplices. 
These, however, revealed themselves by taking up arms and attempting flight. 
They were pursued and gave battle; Catesby, Percy, and Wright were mortally 
wounded, and several subalterns were hunted and secured. When the prisoners 
were tried they freely acknowledged the conspiracy, but no threat or torment 
could induce them to implicate the Jesuit priests. Fawkes and three others were 
drawn on hurdles from the Tower to Parliament House and were there executed 
(January 27, 1606). England still celebrates November 5 as Guy Fawkes Day, 
with bonfires and fireworks and the carrying of “guys,” or effigies, through the 


streets. 

Gerard and Greenway escaped to the Continent, but Garnett was captured, 
and with him another Jesuit, Oldcorne. In the Tower these two found means of 
what they supposed to be secret conversation, but spies reported their words. 
Separately accused of these conferences, Garnett denied them, Oldcorne 
admitted them; Garnett confessed that he had lied. Breaking down, he conceded 
that he had had knowledge of the plot; but as this had come to him from 
Greenway, and Greenway had received it under the seal of confession, he had 
not felt free to reveal it; however, he had done all in his power to discourage it. 
He was pronounced guilty, not of the plot but of concealing it. For six weeks the 
King delayed signing the death warrant. Garnett, falsely informed that Greenway 
was in the Tower, sent him a letter; it was intercepted; asked if he had 
communicated with Greenway, he denied it; confronted with the letter, he 
argued that equivocation was permitted to a person to save his life. On May 3, 
1606, he was hanged, drawn, and quartered.28 

Parliament felt justified in intensifying the statutes against Catholics (1606). 
They were barred from the practice of medicine or law, and from serving as 
executors or guardians; they were forbidden to travel more than five miles from 
their houses; and a new oath was demanded of them which not only denied the 
power of the popes to depose secular rulers, but branded the assertion of that 
power as impious, heretical, and damnable.29 Pope Paul V forbade the taking of 
this oath; a majority of English Catholics obeyed him; a large minority accepted 
it. In 1606 six priests were executed for refusing it and for saying Mass; between 
1607 and 1618 sixteen more were put to death.30 The prisons held several 
hundred priests, several thousand Catholic laymen. Despite these terrors, Jesuits 
continued to enter England; there were at least 68 there in 1615, 284 in 1623.31 
Some Jesuits found their way into Scotland; one of them, John Ogilvie, was put 
to death there in 1615, after having his legs crushed in torture by “the boots,” 
and being kept awake for eight consecutive days and nights by the insertion of 
pins into his flesh.32 All the sins of the old Church were visited upon her by the 
new certainties and powers. 


IV. THE JACOBEAN STAGE 


The English ecstasy continued in literature as well as in religion. To the age 
of James I belong the better half of Shakespeare’s plays, much of Chapman, 
most of Jonson, Webster, Middleton, Dekker, Marston, some of Massinger, all 
of Beaumont and Fletcher; in poetry Donne, in prose Burton and, noblest of all, 
the King James version of the Bible: these are glories enough for any reign. The 


King had a taste for drama; in one Christmas season fourteen plays were acted at 
his court. The Globe theater was burned to the ground in 1613 by the firing of 
two cannons in a production of Henry VIII, but it was soon rebuilt, and by 1631 
there were seventeen theaters in or near London. 

George Chapman was five years older than Shakespeare and outlived him by 
eighteen, spanning three reigns (1559-1634). He took his time maturing; by 
1598 he had successfully completed Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, and had 
published seven books of The Iliad; but his translation of Homer was not 
finished till 1615, and his best plays came between 1607 and 1613. He opened a 
new field to English drama by taking a theme from recent French history in his 
Bussy d’Ambois (1607?)—five acts of blusterous oratory rarely redeemed with 
magic of phrase, but rising to corrosive power in a page where Bussy and his 
enemy exchange ironic compliments as indigestible as truth. Chapman never 
recovered from his education; his much Greek and more Latin sat stiflingly upon 
his muse, and to read his plays is now a labor of lore, hardly of love. Nor do we 
thrill as Keats did “on first looking into Chapman’s Homer.” There is a sturdy 
vigor in these heptameters that here and there lifts them above Pope’s generally 
better version, but the music of poetry dies in translation; the leaping hexameters 
of the original carry us on with swifter melody than the measured, fettered feet 
of rhyming verse. No long English poem in rhyme has escaped the somnolence 
of a barcarolle. Chapman changed to “heroic couplets’—ten-syllable lines in 
rhyming pairs—for his rendering of The Odyssey, with similar lulling power. 
King James must have slept, under these massive blankets, beyond Homer’s 
casual nods, for he neglected to pay the three hundred pounds which the late 
Prince Henry had promised Chapman when the translation should be complete; 
but the Earl of Somerset rescued the aging poet from poverty. 

Shall we tarry with Thomas Heywood, Thomas Middleton, Thomas Dekker, 
Cyril Tourneur, and John Marston, or beg them to let us off with a humble salute 
to their flickering fame? John Fletcher cannot be so scrimped, for in his heyday 
(1612-25) England honored him, in the drama, only next to Shakespeare and 
Jonson. Son to a Bishop of London, nephew or cousin to three poets of a sort, he 
was nursed on verse and reared with rhyme; and to all this heritage he added the 
privilege of collaborating with Shakespeare on Henry VIII and The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, with Massinger on The Spanish Curate, and, with most success, with 
Francis Beaumont. 

“Frank” was also to the manner born, being the son of a prominent judge, and 
brother to a minor poet who eased by a year the way for Frank’s entrance into 
the world. Failing to graduate from Oxford or the Inner Temple, Beaumont tried 
his hand at voluptuous poetry, and joined with Fletcher in writing plays. The two 


handsome bachelors shared bed and board, goods and clothes, mistresses and 
themes; “they had one wench between them,” says Aubrey, and “a wonderful 
consimility of phansey.”33 For ten years they collaborated in producing such 
plays as Philaster, or Love Lies a-Bleeding, The Maid’s Tragedy, The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle. The dialogue is vigorous but windy, the plots artfully tangled 
but artificially resolved, the thought seldom reaching to philosophy; 
nevertheless, toward the end of the century (Dryden assures us) these dramas 
were twice as popular on the stage as Shakespeare’s.34 

Beaumont died at thirty, in the year of Shakespeare’s death. Thereafter 
Fletcher wrote, alone or with others, a long series of plays successful and 
forgotten; some of his comedies of involved and boisterous intrigue stemmed 
from Spanish models, and in turn, with their accent on adultery, led to the 
Restoration drama. Then, tiring of these bloody or bawdy scenes, he issued 
(1608) a pastoral play, The Faithful Shepherdess, as nonsensical as A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and sometimes rivaling it in poetry. Clorin, her 
shepherd lover dead, retires to a rustic bower by his grave, and vows to stay 
there intact till her death: 


Hail, holy earth, whose cold arms do embrace 
The truest man that ever fed his flocks 

By the fat plains of fruitful Thessaly! 

Thus I salute thy grave; thus do I pay 

My early vows and tribute of mine eyes 

To thy still-lovéd ashes; thus I free 

Myself from all ensuing heats and fires 

Of love; all sports, delights, and jolly games, 
That shepherds hold full dear, thus put I off: 
Now no more shall these smooth brows be begirt 
With youthful coronals, and lead the dance; 

No more the company of fresh fair maids 

And wanton shepherds be to me delightful, 

Nor the shrill pleasing sound of merry pipes 
Under some shady dell, when the cool wind 
Plays on the leaves: all be far away, 

Since thou art far away, by whose dear side 
How often have I sat crowned with fresh flowers 
For summer’s queen, whilst every shepherd’s boy 
Puts on his lusty green, with gaudy hook, 

And hanging scrip of finest cordevan. 


But thou art gone, and these are gone with thee, 
And all are dead but thy dear memory; 

That shall outlive thee, and shall ever spring, 
Whilst there are pipes or jolly shepherds sing. 


The idyl had one performance and disappeared from the stage. What chance had 
such a paean to chastity in an age still simmering with the Elizabethan fire? 

The most powerful and disagreeable of the Jacobean dramatists is John 
Webster. We know almost nothing of his life, and it is just as well. We gather his 
mood from the preface to his best play, The White Devil (1611), where he calls 
the audience “ignorant asses,” and deposes that “the breath that comes from the 
incapable multitude is able to poison ... the most sententious [profound] 
tragedy.” The story is that of Vittoria Accoramboni, whose sins and trial (1581— 
85) had stirred Italy in Webster’s childhood. Vittoria feels that her husband’s 
income does no justice to her beauty. She accepts the attentions of the moneyed 
Duke of Brachiano, and suggests that he dispose of her husband and his own 
wife. He attends to the matter at once, with the aid of Vittoria’s pander brother 
Flamineo, who provides for these crimes the most cynical obbligato in all 
English literature. She is arrested on suspicion, but defends herself with such 
audacity and skill as scares a lawyer out of his Latin and a cardinal out of his hat. 
She is kidnaped from justice by Brachiano; they are pursued; finally pursuers 
and pursued, the just and the unjust, are slaughtered in a dramatic holocaust that 
left Webster’s blood lust sated for a year. The plot is well managed, the 
characters are consistently drawn, the language is often virile or vile, the crucial 
scenes are powerful, the poetry rises at times to Shakespeare’s eloquence. But to 
a taste made squeamish by civilization the play is deformed by the forced and 
gutter coarseness of Flamineo, by the hot curses that pour even from pretty 
mouths (“Oh, could I kill you forty times a day, and use’t four years together, 
‘twere too little!”),95 by the pervasive obscenity, the word whore on every 
second page, the endless double meanings that would have made even 
Shakespeare blush. 

Webster returned to the shambles in The Duchess of Malfi (1613). Ferdinand, 
Duke of Calabria, forbids his young widowed sister, the Duchess of Amalfi, to 
marry again, for if she dies mateless he will inherit her fortune. She mourns her 
enforced chastity: 


The birds that live i’ the field 
On the wild benefit of nature, live 
Happier than we, for they may choose their mates, 


And carol their sweet pleasures to the spring.3© 


Excited by lust and prohibition, she lures her steward, Antonio, into a secret 
marriage and a precipitate bed. Ferdinand has her killed. In the final act someone 
is slain almost every minute; doctors are ready with poisons, ruffians with 
daggers; no one has the patience to wait for a legal execution. The worst villain 
of the piece—who kills the Duchess, steals her property, takes a mistress and 
then murders her—is a cardinal; Webster was no papist. Here, too, are doubles- 
entendres of quite urological candor, a resolve to exhaust the vocabulary of 
execration, and a wild, indiscriminate condemnation of human life. Only in the 
remote corners of this dark canvas do we find nobility, fidelity, or tenderness. 
Ferdinand forgets himself and is soft for a line as he looks upon his sister, still 
beautiful in death: 


Cover her face! Mine eyes dazzle, she died young ...37 


But he soon recalls himself to barbarism. 
Let us hope to find something sweeter than all this in the man who could 
write “Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 


V. BEN JONSON: 15732-1637 


He was a posthumous product, being born in Westminster a month after his 
father’s death. He was christened Benjamin Johnson; he dropped the h to 
distinguish himself, but the printers continued to use it, over his dead body, till 
1840; it still appears in the plaque on Westminster Abbey’s walls. The mother, 
having had a minister for her first husband, took a bricklayer for her second. The 
family was poor; Ben had to scrape for an education; only the kindness of a 
discerning friend financed his entry into Westminster School. There he had the 
luck to come under the influence of its “under-master,” the historian and 
antiquarian William Camden. He took to the classics with less than normal 
animosity, made intimates of Cicero, Seneca, Livy, Tacitus, Quintilian, and later 
claimed, apparently with justice, to know “more in Greek and Latin than all the 
poets of England.”°8 Only his excitable “humour” and the rough-and-tumble of 
the London world kept his learning from ruining his art. 

After graduating from Westminster, he attended Cambridge, “where,” says 
his earliest biographer, “he continued but a few weeks for want of further 
maintenance.”29 His stepfather needed him as apprentice bricklayer, and we 
picture Ben sweating and fretting for seven years as he laid bricks and meditated 


poetry. Then suddenly he was off to the wars, caught in the draft, or rushing to 
them as livelier than bricks. He served in the Netherlands, fought a duel with an 
enemy soldier, killed and despoiled him, and came home to tell expanding tales. 
He married, begot many children, buried three or more of them, quarreled with 
his wife, left her for five years, rejoined her, and lived with her incompatibly till 
her death. Clio herself knows not how he buttered the family’s bread. 

The mystery deepens when we learn that he became an actor (1597). But he 
was bursting with bright ideas and happy lines, and merely reciting other men’s 
thoughts could not long contain him. He rejoiced when Tom Nash invited him to 
collaborate on The Isle of Dogs, and doubtless he contributed his share to the 
“very seditious and slanderous matter” that the Privy Council found in the play. 
The Council ordered the performance stopped, the theater closed, the authors 
arrested. Nash, an old hand at such scrapes, lost himself in Yarmouth; Jonson 
found himself in jail. As the custom of the prison required him to pay for his 
food, his lodging, and his shackles, he borrowed four pounds from Philip 
Henslowe, and, released, joined Henslowe’s (and Shakespeare’s) theatrical 
company (1597). 

A year later he wrote his first important comedy, Every Man in His Humour, 
and saw Shakespeare act in it at the Globe. Perhaps the great dramatist did not 
relish the prologue, which proposed, despite current example, to follow the 
classic unities of action, time, and place, and not 


To make a child, now swaddled, to proceed 

Man, and then shoot up, in one beard and weed, 

Past threescore years ... You will be pleased to see 
One such today as other plays should be, 

Where neither chorus wafts you o’er the seas, 

Nor creaking throne comes down, the boys to please ... 
But deeds and language such as men do use, 

And persons such as comedy should choose 

When she would show an image of the times, 

And sport with human follies, not with crimes. 


So Jonson turned his back upon the aristocratic badinage of Shakespeare’s 
early comedies, and upon the miraculous geography and chronology of the 
“romantic” drama; he brought the slums of London to the stage, and concealed 
his erudition in a remarkable reproduction of lower-class dialects and ways. The 
characters are caricatures rather than complex philosophical creations, but they 
live; they are as worthless as in Webster, but they are human; they are mentally 


unkempt, but they are not murderers. 

The Latins had used umor to mean “moisture” or “a fluid”; the Hippocratic 
medical tradition had used humor to designate four fluids of the body—blood, 
phlegm, black bile, and yellow bile; according to the predominance of one or 
another of these in a person, he was said to be of a sanguine, phlegmatic, 
melancholic, or choleric “humour,” or temperament. Jonson defined his own 
interpretation of the term: 


As when some one peculiar quality 

Doth so possess a man that it doth draw 

All his affects [feelings], his spirits, and his powers, 
In their conflutions, all to run one way— 

That may be truly said to be a humour.49 


The word came to life in the hilarious portrayal of Captain Bobadil, a direct 
descendant of Plautus’ miles gloriosus, but reeking with his own peculiar 
“humour” and unconscious humor—always brave except in peril, bursting to 
fight except when challenged, a master of the sheathed sword. 

The play was well received, and Ben could sow his wild oats less niggardly. 
He was now bouncy with confidence, proud as a poet, talking to lords without 
servility, standing his ground stubbornly, absorbing life hurriedly at every 
chance and pore, relishing forthrightness and rough humor, seducing women 
now and then, but finally (he told Drummond) preferring “the wantonness of a 
wife to the coyness of a mistress.”41 He left off acting and lived rashly by his 
pen. For a time he prospered by writing masques for the court; the light fantastic 
lines he wrote fitted well the scenes that Jones designed. But Ben, hot-tempered, 
quarreled widely. In the year of his first success he fell out with Gabriel Spencer, 
an actor, dueled with him, killed him, and was jailed for murder (1598). To make 
matters worse for himself, he was converted to Catholicism in prison. 
Nevertheless he received a fair trial, and he was allowed to plead “benefit of 
clergy” because he read the Latin psalter “like a clerk”; he was released, but only 
after having the letter T stamped with a hot iron on his thumb so that he might be 
readily identified as a second offender if he killed again; all the rest of his life he 
was a branded felon. 

After a year of liberty he was returned to jail for debt. Henslowe again bailed 
him out, and in 1600 Jonson wooed solvency by writing Every Man out of His 
Humour. He weighted the comedy with classical tags; added to the dramatis 
personae three characters who served as a commenting chorus; rained invectives 
upon Puritans who had “religion in their garments, and their hair cut shorter than 


their eyebrows”; and brandished his lore at playwrights who were wrecking the 
Aristotelian unities. Instead of impossible romances about incredible lords, he 
proposed to show London mercilessly to itself, to 


oppose a mirror 
As large as is the stage whereon we act, 
Where they shall see the time’s deformity 
Anatomized in every nerve and sinew 
With constant courage, and contempt of fear.42 


The play made more enemies than royalties, and it is not recommended 
reading today. Dissatisfied with the noisy audience at the Globe, Jonson wrote 
his next comedy, Cynthia’s Revels (1601), for a company of boy actors and a 
smaller, choicer audience at the Blackfriars theater. Dekker and Marston felt 
themselves satirized in the play; in 1602 the Chamberlain’s company, angered 
by the competition of the Blackfriars’ boys, produced Dekker’s Satiromastix 
(i.e., the satirist flogged), which pilloried Jonson as a puny, pockmarked, 
conceited pedant, murderer, and bricklayer. The quarrel ended in an exchange of 
eulogies, and for a time fortune smiled. A prospering lawyer took Ben into his 
home, and the Earl of Pembroke sent the poet twenty pounds “to buy books.”’43 
So fortified, he tried his hand at tragedy. He took as his subject Sejanus, the evil 
favorite of Tiberius. He based his narrative carefully upon Tacitus, Suetonius, 
Dio Cassius, and Juvenal; he achieved a scholarly masterpiece, some moving 
scenes (e.g., V, x) and stately lines; but the audience resented the long speeches, 
the tedious moralism of lifeless characters; the play was soon withdrawn. Jonson 
printed the text and in the margin gave his classical sources, with notes in Latin. 
Lord Aubigny, impressed, gave the sorrowing author asylum for five years. 

He returned to the arena in 1605 with his greatest play. Volpone, or The Fox 
attacked with burning satire the money lust that raged in London. As usual with 
comedies—from Plautus to The Admirable Crichton—a clever servant is the 
brains of the plot. Mosca (Italian for fly) brings to his miser master, Volpone, 
who pretends to be seriously ill, a succession of legacy hunters—Voltore 
(vulture), Corbaccio (crow), Corvino (raven)—who leave substantial presents in 
the hope of being named Volpone’s heir. The “fox” accepts each gift with 
grasping reluctance, even to borrowing Corbaccio’s wife for a night. Mosca 
finally deceives Volpone into making the servant sole legatee. But Bonario 
(good nature) exposes the trick, and the Venetian Senate sends nearly all the cast 
to jail. The play at last brought the Globe audience to Jonson’s feet. 

He moved hurriedly from success to adversity. He collaborated with Marston 


and Chapman on Eastward Ho! (1605); the government arrested the authors on 
the ground that the comedy insulted the Scots; the prisoners were threatened 
with circumcision of their noses and ears, but they were released intact, and such 
dignitaries as Camden and Selden joined in the banquet given by the liberated 
triumvirate. Then, on November 7, 1605, Ben was summoned to the Privy 
Council as a Catholic who might know something about the Gunpowder Plot. 
Though he had dined with a chief conspirator, Catesby, a month before, he 
escaped implication; but on January 9, 1606, he was hailed to court as a 
delinquent recusant. Since he was too poor to be profitably fined, the charge was 
not pressed. In 1610 he re tumed to the Anglican fold, and “with such 
enthusiasm that he drank all the wine in the cup when he attended” 
Communion.“4 

In that year he staged his most famous play. The Alchemist satirized not 
merely alchemy, which was a flagging quest, but half a dozen impostures that 
harried London with quackery. Sir Epicure Mammon is sure that he has found 
the secret of alchemy: 


This night I’ll change 
All that is metal in my house to gold, 
And, early in the morning, will I send 
To all the plumbers and the pewterers, 
And buy their tin and lead up, and to Lothbury 
For all the copper ... ’ll purchase Devonshire and Cornwall, 
And make them perfect Indies ... For I do mean 
To have a list of wives and concubines 
Equal with Solomon, who had the stone 
Alike with me; and I will make me a back, 
With the elixir, that shall be as tough 
As Hercules, to encounter fifty a night 
... And my flatterers 
Shall be the pure and gravest of divines 
That I can get for money ... 
My meat shall all come in in Indian shells, 
Dishes of agate set in gold, and studded 
With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths, and rubies; 
The tongues of carps, dormice, and camel’s heels ... 
Old mushrooms, and the swelling unctuous paps 
Of a fat pregnant sow, newly cut off ... 
For which I?ll say unto my cook, “There’s gold; 


Go forth, and be a knight.’’45 


Sir Epicure is a rare morsel, but the others of the cast are dregs, and their talk is 
sticky with scatological filth; it is a pity to see scholarly Ben so erudite in scum 
and in the argot of the slums. The Puritans forgivably attacked such plays. 
Jonson retaliated by caricaturing them in Bartholomew Fair (1614). 

He produced many more comedies, full of life and lees; non ragionam di lor. 
At times he rebelled against his own coarse realism, and in The Sad Shepherd he 
let his imagination roam quite recklessly. 


Her treading would not bend a blade of grass 

Or shake the downy blowball from his stalk, 

But like the soft west wind she shot along, 

And where she went the flowers took thickest root, 
As she had sowed them with her odorous foot.4® 


But he left the play unfinished, and, for the rest, confined his romanticism to 
pretty lyrics scattered in his comedies like jewels set in dross. So, in The Devil Is 
an Ass (1616), suddenly he sings: 


Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touched it? 

Ha’ you marked but the fall 0’ the snow 
Before the soil hath smutched it? 

Ha’ you felt the wool of beaver, 
Or swan’s down ever? 

Or have smelt o’ the bud o’ the briar, 
Or the nard in the fire? 

Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 
O so white! O so soft! O so sweet is she! 


Still finer, of course, is the song “To Celia,” which he pilfered from the Greek of 
Philostratus and transformed, with perfect scholarship and skill, into “Drink to 
me only with thine eyes.” 

After Shakespeare’s death Jonson was the acknowledged head of the poetic 
guild. He became the uncrowned poet laureate of England—not officially so 
named, but most often recognized by the government, and receiving from it a 
pension of one hundred marks a year. The many friends who gathered round him 
at the Mermaid Tavern saw his rough good nature behind his bad temper and 


sharp tongue; they fed on his juicy speech and let him play the lead almost as 
presidentially as his namesake of the next century. Ben was now as corpulent as 
Samuel would be, and no handsomer; he mourned his “mountain belly” and 
“rocky face” pocked with scurvy; he could hardly visit a friend without breaking 
a chair. In 1624 he moved his dais to the Devil Tavern in Fleet Street; there the 
Apollo Club, which he had founded, met regularly to feast on victuals, wine, and 
wit; and Jonson, at one end of the room, had a raised seat, with a handrail that 
guided his magnitude into the throne. Tradition called his followers the Tribe of 
Ben, and numbered among them James Shirley, Thomas Carew, and Robert 
Herrick, who called him “Saint Ben.”47 

He needed a saintly and uncongenial patience to bear with the poverty and 
sickness of his disintegrating years. He reckoned that all his plays had brought 
him less than two hundred pounds. He spent in haste and starved at leisure; he 
had none of the financial sense that had made Shakespeare an expert in realty. 
Charles I continued his pension, but when Parliament stinted the royal funds the 
pension was not always paid. Charles, however, sent him one hundred pounds in 
1629, and the dean and the chapter of Westminster Abbey voted five pounds for 
“Mr. Benjamin Johnson in his sickness and want.’4® His last plays failed, his 
fame waned, his friends disappeared, his wife and children were dead. By 1629 
he lived alone, bedridden with paralysis, with only one old woman to take care 
of him. He lingered in pain and penury for eight years more. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, and John Young carved, upon the stone that faced the 
grave, a famous epitaph: 


O RARE BEN JOHNSON 


Only the first two words remain, but every educated Englishman can fill out the 
rest. 


VI. JOHN DONNE: 1573-1631 


At the Hampton Court Conference a Puritan delegate proposed a new 
translation of the Bible. The Bishop of London objected that existing versions 
were good enough; King James overruled him and ordered “special pains taken 
for a uniform translation, which should be done by the best learned in both 
universities, then reviewed by the bishops, presented to the Privy Council, lastly 
ratified by royal authority, to be read in the whole Church, and no other.’’49 Sir 
Henry Savile and forty-six other scholars undertook the task, leaning on earlier 
translations by Wyclif and Tyndale, and completed it in seven years (1604-11). 


This “Authorized Version” became official in 1611 and began its immense 
influence on English life, literature, and speech. A thousand pithy phrases passed 
from it into the language. The adoration of the Bible, already so strong in 
Protestant lands, took on fresh fervor in England, raising the Puritans, then the 
Quakers, then the Methodists, to a knowledge and worship of the text equaled 
only by Moslem devotion to the Koran. The influence of the translation on 
English literary style was completely beneficent: it broke up the long and 
fanciful involutions of Elizabethan prose into sentences short and strong and 
clear and natural; it replaced foreign terms and constructions with racy Anglo- 
Saxon words and English idioms. It made a thousand mistakes in scholarship, 
but it transformed the noble Hebrew and the common Greek of the Testaments 
into the finest monument of English prose. 

Two other works of distinguished prose honored the reign: Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s History of the World (of which more later), and Robert Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy (1621)!—the massive matrix in which the vicar of St. 
Thomas’ at Oxford set his garnered fragments of theological, astrological, 
classical, and philosophical lore. The dons at first thought him “very merry and 
facete,” but later in life he became so melancholy that nothing could make him 
happy but the ribaldry of the bargemen on the Thames.°° To relieve his “black 
bile” Burton “devoured authors” supplied to him by the Bodleian Library. With 
these, and his manuscript, and astrology, and priestly ministrations, he passed his 
gloomy days and starry nights. He calculated his own horoscope, and predicted 
therefrom the day of his death with such accuracy that Oxford lads suspected 
him of having hanged himself to prove his prescience.°! 

He is very much alive in his book. Setting out to examine and prescribe for 
hypochondria, he finds digression more pleasant than his plan. With eccentric 
humor Rabelaisian only in its pathless wandering, he discusses everything as 
casually as Montaigne, peppering his pages with Latin and Greek, and genially 
beckoning his reader on and on to nowhere. He disclaims originality; he feels 
that all authorship is pilfering: “We can say nothing but what has been said; the 
composition and method is ours only.”°2 He confesses that he knows the world 
only through books, and through the news that filters into Oxford: 


I hear new news every day, and those ordinary rumors of war, plagues, fires, inundations, thefts, 
murders, massacres, meteors, comets, spectrums, prodigies, apparitions, of towns taken, cities 
besieged in France, Germany, Turkey, Persia, Poland, etc., daily musters and preparations, and such 
like, which these tempestuous times afford, battles fought, so many men slain ... shipwrecks, 
piracies, and sea fights; peace, leagues, stratagems, and fresh alarms. A vast confusion of vows, 
wishes, actions, edicts, petitions, lawsuits, pleas, laws, proclamations ... opinions, schisms, heresies 
... weddings, masquings, mummeries, entertainments, jubilees ... burials°3— 


and he feels (like Thoreau) that if he reads the news of one day he may take it for 
granted the rest of the year, merely changing names and dates. He doubts that 
man progresses, yet “I will make an Utopia of mine own ... in which I will 
freely domineer,” and he describes it in fanciful detail; actually, however, he 
prefers browsing at peace in his study or on the banks of the Thames to going 
forth to reform mankind. Meanwhile all the authors in the world bring 
sweetmeats to his feast. He gets clogged with quotations, becomes dismal again, 
and after 114 fat pages he resolves to come to grips with the causes of 
melancholy, which are sin, concupiscence, intemperance, demons, witches, stars, 
constipation, venereal excess ... and its symptoms, which include “wind 
rumbling in the guts ... sour belchings ... troublesome dreams.”°4 Having 
completed two hundred digressions, he prescribes cures for melancholy: prayer, 
diet, medicine, laxatives, diuretics, fresh air, exercise, games, shows, music, 
merry company, wine, sleep, bloodletting, baths; and then he digresses again, so 
that every page is a disappointment and a delight—if time would stop. 


Now, in poetry, the sonneteers subside and the “metaphysical poets” come: 
Richard Crashaw, Abraham Cowley, John Donne, George Herbert—who 
phrased with gentle grace the peace and piety of an Anglican parsonage. Samuel 
Johnson called them metaphysical only partly because they inclined to 
philosophy, theology, and argument, chiefly because they adopted—from Lyly 
or Gongora or the Pléiade—a style of linguistic novelties and conceits, verbal 
wit and involutions, classical excerpts and labored obscurities. All of which did 
not prevent Donne from becoming the finest poet of the age. 

Like Jonson and Chapman, he overspread three reigns. Under Elizabeth he 
wrote of love, under James of piety, under Charles of death. Brought up a 
Catholic, educated by Jesuits, Oxford, and Cambridge, he knew the sting of 
persecution and the brooding of concealment. His brother Henry was arrested for 
harboring a proscribed priest, and died in jail. Sometimes John fed his 
melancholy on the mystical writings of St. Teresa and Luis de Granada. But by 
1592 his proud young intellect had rejected the marvels of his faith, and the third 
decade of his life revolved around martial adventures, erotic pursuits, and 
skeptical philosophy. 

For a time he dedicated his muse to candid promiscuity. In Elegy XVII he 
celebrated “Love’s sweetest part, Variety” — 


How happy were our sires in ancient time, 
Who held plurality of love no crime!55 


In Elegy XVIII he swam “the Hellespont between the Sestos and Abydos of her 
breasts.” In Elegy XIX, “To His Mistress Going to Bed,” he undressed her 
poetically and bade her “licence my roving hands.” He mixed entomology with 
love and argued that since a flea, by biting both, had mingled his blood with 
hers, they were now married in blood and might sport in sinless ecstasy.°° Then, 
surfeited with surfaces, he found fault ungenerously with generous women, 
forgot their dated charms, and saw only the tricks they had learned in a heartless 
world; he flayed his Julia with a raging litany of execrations, and counseled his 
reader to choose a homely mate, since “love built on beauty soon as beauty 
dies.”°7 Now, singing antistrophe to Villon, he drew up a poetic testament in 
which each stanza struck a blow at “love.” 

He shipped with Essex in 1596, helped raid Cadiz, and shipped with him 
again in 1597 to the Azores and Spain. Back in England, he found a good berth 
as secretary to Sir Thomas Egerton, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal; but he ran 
away with the Lord Keeper’s niece, married her (1600), and set himself to 
support her with poetry. Children came as easily as rhymes; often he could not 
feed or clothe them; his wife’s health broke down; he wrote a defense of suicide. 
At last relenting, Egerton sent the family an allowance (1608), and in 1610 Sir 
Robert Drury gave them an apartment in his mansion in Drury Lane. A year later 
Sir Robert lost his only daughter, and Donne published anonymously, as an 
elegy for her, his first major poem, “An Anatomy of the World.” He enlarged the 
death of Elizabeth Drury into the decay of man and the universe: 


So did the world from the first hour decay ... 
And new philosophy calls all in doubt. 

The element of fire is quite put out; 

The sun is lost, and th’ earth, and no man’s wit 
Can well direct him where to look for it. 

And freely men confess that this world’s spent, 
When in the Planets and the Firmament 

They seek so many new, then see that this 

Is crumbled out again ... 

‘Tis all in pieces, all coherence gone, 

All just supply, and all relation.°8 


He mourned to see “how lame and cripple” this earth is, once the scene of divine 
redemption, now, in the new astronomy, a mere “suburb” of the world. In one 
mood he had exalted the “sacred hunger of science”; in another he wondered 
whether science would destroy mankind: 


With new diseases on ourselves we war, 
And with new Physic a worse Engine far.59 


And so he turned to religion. His repeated illnesses, the ominous death of 
friend after friend, led him to the fear of God. Though his reason still questioned 
theology, he had learned to distrust reason too as but another faith, and he 
decided that the old creed should be accepted without further argument, if only 
to bring peace of mind and security of bread. In 1615 he became an Anglican 
priest; and now he not only preached sermons in somber and stirring prose, but 
composed some of the most moving religious poetry in the English language. In 
1616 he was made chaplain to James I; in 1621 he became dean of St. Paul’s. He 
had never published the erotic lyrics of his youth, but he had allowed copies to 
circulate in manuscript; now he “repenteth highly,” Ben Jonson reported, “and 
seeketh to destroy all his poems.”69 He wrote, instead, “Holy Sonnets” and, 
whistling in the dark, challenged death: 


Death, be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so; 

For those whom thou thinks’t thou dost overthrow 
Die not, poor Death, nor yet canst thou kill me ... 
Our short sleep past, we wake eternally, 

And death shall be no more; Death, thou shalt die.®1 


In 1623, recovering from a serious illness, he wrote in his diary some famous 
lines: “Any man’s death diminishes me, because I am involved in mankind; and 
therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.”©2 On the 
first Friday in Lent, 1631, he rose from a sickbed to preach what men were soon 
to call his own funeral sermon; his aides had tried to dissuade him, seeing how 
(said his devoted friend Izaak Walton) “his sickness had left him but so much 
flesh as did only cover his bones.”®3 Having delivered his sermon, eloquent in 
the confidence of resurrection, and “being full of joy that God had enabled him 
to perform this desired duty, he hastened to his house; out of which he never 
moved till... he was carried by devout men to his grave.”64 He died in the arms 
of his mother, who had borne patiently with his sins and lovingly with his 
sermons, March 31, 1631. 

It was a full, tense life, running the gamut of lust and love, of doubt and 
decay, and ending in the warm comfort of old faith. We of today, who sleep so 
readily over Spenser, find ourselves startled on almost every page by this 
strangely fanciful realist and modern medieval soul. His verse is rough, but he 


wished it so; he rejected the affected graces of Elizabethan speech, and relished 
unworn words and arresting prosody; he liked harsh discords that could be 
resolved into unwonted harmonies. There was nothing trite in his verse, once he 
had graduated from the stews; and this man, who had polished obscenity like 
another Catullus, grew to such delicacy and depth of feeling and thought, such 
originality of phrase and sentiment, as no other poet could match, in that 
amazing age, but Shakespeare himself. 


VIL. JAMES SOWS THE WHIRLWIND: 1615-1625 


Love and diplomacy are treacherous bedfellows. In 1615 King James fell in 
love, in his kindly ambidextrous way, with handsome, dashing, rich George 
Villiers, twenty-three. He made him Earl, then Marquis, then Duke of 
Buckingham and, after 1616, allowed him to direct the policies of the state. 
Buckingham’s wife, Lady Katherine Manners, outwardly conforming to the 
Anglican rite, was at heart a Roman Catholic, and may have inclined him to 
friendship with Spain. 

James himself was a man of peace, and did not allow theology or piracy to 
keep him embroiled with the Continent. Soon after his accession he ended the 
long war that England had waged with Spain. When Frederick, Prince of the 
Palatinate and husband to James’s beloved daughter Elizabeth, lost his 
principality at the outset of the Thirty Years’ War, James played with the hope 
that the Hapsburg King of Spain, properly appeased, would influence the 
Hapsburg Emperor, Ferdinand II, to let Frederick regain his throne. To the 
disgust of his people, James proposed to Philip IV the marriage of Philip’s sister, 
The Infanta Maria, with Prince Charles. 


Raleigh came to his bloody end as a sacrifice to this Spanish policy. He had 
privately opposed James’s succession, and bitterly opposed James’s supporter 
Essex. Soon after reaching London James dismissed him from all governmental 
posts. With characteristic passion and rashness, Raleigh allowed himself to be 
implicated in several attempts to unseat the King.6° He was sent to the Tower, 
protested his innocence, and attempted suicide. He was tried, was convicted on 
dubious evidence, and was condemned to die, December 13, 1603, with all the 
tortures of a traitor. On December 9 he wrote to his wife a letter6> warm with 
such tenderness and piety as he had seldom shown to the world. James rejected 
the pleas of the Queen and Prince Henry to forgive him, but permitted the 
prisoner to live on for fifteen years more, always keeping the death penalty over 


his head. Raleigh’s wife was allowed to come and dwell with him in a little 
house that he built within the Tower precincts. He was supplied with books by 
his friends; he made experiments in chemistry, composed some excellent poems, 
and wrote his History of the World. As published in 1614, it began with a pious 
preface involved and verbose, revealing a mind harassed and distraught. The 
narrative opened with Nineveh, passed on through Egypt, Judea, Persia, 
Chaldea, Greece, and Carthage, and ended with Imperial Rome. Raleigh was not 
anxious to reach recent times, for “whosoever, in writing a modern history, shall 
follow truth too near the heels, it may haply strike out his teeth.”6” His style 
improved as he went on, attained a noble splendor in describing the battle of 
Salamis, and came to a climax in the concluding apostrophe to “eloquent, just, 
and mighty Death.”68 

But he was not reconciled to defeat. In 1616, having raised £1,500, he bribed 
the Duke of Buckingham to intercede for him with the King.®9 He promised that, 
if released, he would sail to South America, find what he alleged to be the rich 
gold deposits of Guiana, and bring back royal spoils for the thirsty treasury. 
James freed him provisionally, and agreed to let him and his partners keep four 
fifths of any treasure he might capture from “heathen and savage people”; but 
the canny ruler held the death sentence still in force as an inducement to good 
behavior. The Count of Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, pointed out that 
there were Spanish settlements in Guiana and hoped they would not be 
disturbed. James, anxious for peace and marriage with Spain, forbade Raleigh, 
on pain of immediate execution of his death sentence, to interfere with Christian 
communities anywhere, particularly the Spanish.”9 Raleigh consented in writing 
to these restrictions.71 Gondomar still protesting, James vowed that if Raleigh 
violated his instructions the death penalty would be enforced.72 

With the aid of his friends Raleigh equipped fourteen ships, and with these he 
sailed (March 17, 1617) to the mouth of the Orinoco. A Spanish settlement, 
Santo Tomas, barred the way up the river to the supposed—quite legendary— 
mines. Raleigh’s men (he himself staying on board) landed, attacked and burned 
the village, and killed its governor. Then, discouraged by further Spanish 
resistance, the depleted force abandoned the gold quest and returned empty- 
handed to the ships. Raleigh was disheartened to learn that his son had been slain 
in the assault. He reproved his second in command, who thereupon committed 
suicide. His men lost confidence in him; vessel after vessel deserted his fleet. 
Returning to England and finding that the King was in a rage against him, he 
negotiated for escape to France; he was arrested; he tried again to escape and got 
as far as Greenwich; there a French agent betrayed him. He was captured and 
sent to the Tower, and the King, pressed by Gondomar, ordered the death 


sentence carried out. 

Tired at last of life and welcoming the boon of a sudden death, Raleigh 
walked to his execution (October 29, 1618) with a calm dignity that made him 
the hero of a people that hated Spain. “Let us dispatch,” he asked the sheriffs. 
“At this hour mine ague comes upon me; I would not have mine enemies to 
think I quaked from fear.” He tested with his thumb the edge of the ax. “This,” 
he said, “is a fair sharp medicine to cure me of all diseases and miseries.”’? His 
loyal widow claimed the corpse and had it buried in a church. “The Lords,” she 
wrote, “have given me his dead body, though they denied me his life. God hold 
me in my wits.”74 


Raleigh’s expedition was one of many that took James’s subjects hopefully to 
America. Peasants hungry for land of their own, adventurers seeking fortunes in 
trade or spoils, criminals fleeing the cruelty of the law, Puritans resolved to plant 
the flag of their faith on virgin soil—these and others bore the risks and the 
tedium of the sea to make new Englands everywhere. Virginia was settled in 
1606—7, Bermuda in 1609, Newfoundland in 1610. “Separatist” clergymen 
refusing to accept the Prayer Book and the ritual of the Anglican Church fled to 
Holland with their followers (1608). From Delft (July 1620), Southampton, and 
Plymouth (September) these “Pilgrims” took sail across the Atlantic; after three 
months of ordeal, they set foot on Plymouth Rock (December 21). 

In Asia the English East India Company, confined to £30,000 and seventeen 
ships, tried in vain to capture trading ports and routes from the Dutch East India 
Company, sailing sixty ships and sinewed with £ 540,000. But in 1615 the 
mission of Sir Thomas Roe resulted in the establishment of trade depots at 
Ahmadabad, Surat, Agra, and elsewhere in India; and Fort St. George was built 
and armed to protect them (1640). The first steps had been taken toward the 
British Empire in India. 


Despite all temptations of mercantile interests, parliamentary prodding, and 
popular chauvinism, James for sixteen years kept to his policy of peace. The 
House of Commons begged him to enter the Thirty Years’ War on the side of the 
endangered Protestants of Bohemia and Germany. It pleaded with him to marry 
his sole surviving son not to a Spanish but to a Protestant princess. It condemned 
James’s relaxation of the anti-Catholic laws, urged him to order all Catholic 
children to be separated from their parents and brought up as Protestants, and 
warmed him that toleration would lead to the growth of a Catholic Church 
frankly pledged to intolerance.7° 

In 1621 the divergence of views between Parliament and King almost 


rehearsed the conflict (1642) between the Long Parliament and Charles I. The 
Commons denounced the extravagance of the court and the persisting 
monopolies in restraint of trade; it fined and banished monopolists, rejecting 
their plea that a nascent industry had to be protected from competition. When 
James rebuked it for meddling in executive business, it issued (December 18) a 
historic “Great Protestation,” which again affirmed that “the liberties, franchises, 
privileges, and jurisdictions of Parliament are the ancient and undoubted 
birthright and inheritance of the subjects of England,” and added that “the 
arduous and urgent affairs concerning the king, state, and defense of the realm 
... are proper subjects and matter of council and debate in Parliament.”76 James 
angrily tore from the journal of the Commons the page containing this 
protestation; he dissolved the Parliament (February 8, 1622), ordered the 
imprisonment of four parliamentary leaders, Southampton, Selden, Coke, and 
Pym, and defiantly proceeded with Buckingham’s plea for a marital alliance 
with Spain. 

The reckless minister now urged the King to let him take Prince Charles to 
Madrid to show him off, to see the Infanta, and to conclude the match. James 
consented reluctantly, for he feared that Philip would send Charles back to 
England the laughingstock of Europe. 

Arrived in Madrid (March 1623), Prince and Duke found the lovely Infanta 
unapproachable, and the Spanish populace as furious at the thought of her 
marrying a Protestant as the English were at the idea of Charles bringing home a 
Catholic. Philip and his minister Olivares gave the visitors every courtesy; Lope 
de Vega wrote a play for the welcoming festivities; Velazquez painted a portrait 
of Charles; and Buckingham wooed the Spanish beauties almost to the point of 
honor. But it was made an indispensable condition of the marriage that English 
Catholics should receive religious freedom. Charles at once, James at last, 
agreed; the marriage treaty was signed; but when James further required Philip 
to promise the use of Spanish arms, if needed, to restore the Palatinate to 
Frederick, Philip refused to commit himself, and James ordered his son and his 
favorite home. We see the human side of a king in his letter to Charles (June 14, 
1623): “I now repent me sore that ever I suffered you to go away. I care [neither] 
for match nor nothing, so I may once have you in my arms again. God grant it! 
God grant it! God grant it!”””7 The Infanta, in bidding Charles farewell, made 
him promise that he would have a care for the Catholics of England.”® The 
returning Prince was hailed by England as a hero because he brought no bride. 
He brought a set of Titians instead. 

And now Buckingham, angry at having made a fool of himself in Spain (as 
Olivares had assured him), turned to France for a marital alliance, and secured 


for Charles the youngest daughter of Henry [V—that Henrietta Maria whose 
Catholic faith was to be one of many thorns in the side of coming Parliaments. 
Then the rash young minister regained popularity with the House of Commons 
by importuning James—failing in health and in mind—to declare war against 
Spain. Reassembled in February 1624, Parliament followed policies formed in 
part by mercantile interests eager to capture Spanish booty, colonies or markets, 
and in part by a resolve to deflect Spain from lending aid to the Catholic 
Emperor against the Protestants of Germany. The people, having called James a 
coward for loving peace, now called him a tyrant for conscripting men to 
military service. The regiments raised, the funds voted, were inadequate, and 
James had the bitterness of concluding a peaceful reign with a futile war. 

His ailments crowded upon him in these final years. He had poisoned his 
organs with Gargantuan and indiscriminate food and drink; now he suffered 
from catarrh, arthritis, gout, stone, jaundice, diarrhea, and hemorrhoids; he had 
himself bled every day until the least royal of his troubles made this 
superfluous.79 He refused medicine, received the sacraments of the Church of 
England, and died (March 27, 1625) murmuring the last consolations of his faith. 

Despite his vanity and coarseness, he was a better king than some who 
excelled him in vigor, courage, and enterprise. His absolutism was mainly a 
theory, tempered with a timidity that often yielded to a powerful Parliament. His 
pretensions to theology did not impede a will to tolerance far more generous 
than that of his predecessors. His brave love of peace gave England prosperity, 
and checked the venal bellicosity of his Parliament and the vicarious ardor of his 
people. His flatterers had called him the British Solomon because of his worldly 
wisdom, and Sully, failing to embroil him in Continental strife, termed him “the 
wisest fool in Christendom.” But he was neither philosopher nor fool. He was 
only a scholar miscast as a ruler, a man of peace in an age mad with mythology 
and war. Better the King James Bible than a conqueror’s crown. 


I. Aubrey informs us that Coke’s second wife, the widow of Sir William Hatton, “was with child when he 
married her. Laying his hand on her belly (when he came to bed), and finding a child to stir, ‘What,’ said 
he, ‘flesh in the pot?’ ‘Yea,’ quoth she, ‘or else I would not have married a cook.’ “19—for so his name was 
pronounced. We might add that she had already refused Bacon. 


II. Some undistinguished prose acquired historical distinction: the newssheets that fluttered about Jacobean 
London graduated in 1622 into the first English newspaper, The Weekly Newes. 


CHAPTER VII 
The Summons to Reason 


1558-1649 


I. SUPERSTITION 


Ae people poor because they are ignorant, or ignorant because they are poor? 
It is a question that divides political philosophers between conservatives 
stressing heredity (inborn inequalities of mental capacity) and reformers relying 
on environment (the power of education and opportunity). In societies 
knowledge grows, and superstition wanes, with the increase and distribution of 
wealth. And yet even in a widely prosperous country—and especially among the 
harassed poor and the idle rich—thought has to live in a jungle of superstitions: 
astrology, numerology, palmistry, portents, the evil eye, witches, goblins, ghosts, 
demons, incantations, exorcisms, dream interpretations, oracles, miracles, 
quackery, and occult qualities, curative or injurious, in minerals, plants, and 
animals. Consider, then, the intellectual miasma poisoning the roots and wilting 
the flowers of science in a people whose wealth is scant or centered in a few. To 
the poor in body and mind superstition is a treasured element in the poetry of 
life, gilding dull days with exciting marvels, and redeeming misery with magic 
powers and mystic hopes. 

Sir Thomas Browne, in 1646, required 652 pages to list and briefly treat the 
superstitions current in his day.! Nearly all these occultisms flourished among 
the Britons under Elizabeth and the early Stuarts. In 1597 King James VI 
published an authoritative Demonologie, which is one of the horrors of literature. 
He ascribed to witches the power to haunt houses, to make men and women love 
or hate, to transfer disease from one person to another, to kill by roasting a wax 
effigy, and to raise devastating storms; and he advocated the death penalty for all 
witches and magicians, and even for their customers. When a tempest nearly 
wrecked him on his return from Denmark with his bride, he caused four suspects 
to be tortured into confessing that they had plotted to destroy him by magic 
means; and one of them, John Fain, after the most barbarous torments, was 
bummed to death (1590).3 

In this matter the Kirk agreed with the King, and lay magistrates lenient to 


witches were threatened with excommunication.4 Between 1560 and 1600 some 
eight thousand women were burned as witches in a Scotland having hardly a 
million souls.5 In England the belief in witchcraft was almost universal; learned 
physicians like William Harvey and Sir Thomas Browne shared it; the 
hardheaded Elizabeth allowed her laws of 1562 to make witchcraft a capital 
crime; eighty-one women were executed for it in her reign.© James moderated 
his fanaticism after passing from VI to I; he insisted on fair trials of the accused, 
exposed false confessions and accusations, and saved the lives of five women 
charged by a hysterical boy.” The hunt nearly ceased after Charles I, but it was 
resumed, and reached its height, under the rule of the Long Parliament, when in 
two years (1645-47) two hundred “witches” were consumed.® 

One voice, amid the fury, appealed to reason. Reginald Scot, an Englishman 
despite his name, published at London in 1584 The Discouerie of Witchcraft, 
second only to Johann Wier’s De praestigiis daemonum (Basel, 1564) in the 
dangerous attempt to moderate the sadistic superstition. Scot described the 
“witches” as poor old women who could harm no one; even if Satan did work 
through them they were rather to be pitied than to be bumed; and to ascribe 
miracles to these crones was an insult to the miracles of Christ. He exposed the 
awful tortures that made witchcraft confessions worthless, the lax irregularity 
and injustice of trial procedure, the incredibilities gulped down by judges and 
inquisitors. The book had no effect. 

In this atmosphere science tried to grow. 


II. SCIENCE 


Nevertheless, the expansion of commerce and industry were compelling the 
development of science. The Platonic and artistic strains in the Renaissance 
hardly harmonized with the swelling economy; the demand grew for a mental 
procedure that would deal with facts and quantities as well as with theories and 
ideas; the Aristotelian empiricism revived, shorn of its Alexandrian and 
medieval masks. The emphasis of Italian humanism on the glories of ancient 
literature and art made way for a less ethereal stress on current practical needs. 
Men had to count and calculate, measure and design, with competitive accuracy 
and speed; they needed tools of observation and recording; demands arose which 
were met by the invention of logarithms, analytical geometry, calculus, 
machines, the microscope, the telescope, statistical methods, navigational 
guides, and astronomical instruments. Throughout Western Europe lives were 
henceforth dedicated to meeting these needs. 

In 1614 John Napier in Scotland and in 1620 Joost Birgi in Switzerland 


independently proposed a system of logarithms (i.e., a logic of numbers) by 
which products, quotients, and roots could be quickly calculated from the 
tabulated relation of the given numbers as powers of a fixed number used as a 
base. Henry Briggs (1616) modified the method for common computation by 
proposing 10 as a base, and published tables giving the logarithms of all 
numbers from one to 20,000. Now two numbers could be multiplied by finding, 
in such tables, the number whose “log” was the sum of the logs of the numbers 
to be multiplied; and a could be divided by b by finding the number whose log 
was the log of b subtracted from the log of a. William Oughtred (1622) and 
Edmund Gunter (1624) constructed slide rules by which the results of 
logarithmic calculations could be read in a few seconds. These inventions halved 
the time given to arithmetical work by mathematicians, astronomers, 
Statisticians, navigators, and engineers, and in effect lengthened their lives.9 
Kepler, who used the new method in computing planetary motions, addressed an 
enthusiastic panegyric to the Laird of Merchiston (1620), not knowing that 
Napier was then three years dead. Napier himself had made a little 
miscalculation, having figured that the world would come to an end between 
1688 and 1700.10 

Mathematicians and astronomers were still closely allied, for the reckoning of 
celestial motions, the charting of the calendar, and the guidance of navigation 
required complex manipulations of astronomic measurements. As a 
mathematician, Thomas Harriot established the standard form of modern 
algebra, introduced the signs for root, “greater than” and “less than,” replaced 
clumsy capitals with small letters to indicate numbers, and hit upon the 
beneficent trick of placing all the quantities in an equation on one side and zero 
on the other. As an astronomer, he discovered the spots on the sun, and his 
observations of Jupiter’s satellites were made independently of Galileo’s. 
George Chapman, himself a monster of learning, thought Harriot’s knowledge to 
be “incomparable and bottomless.”!1 

Astronomy was still dripping with astrology. “Horary” astrology decided 
whether the stars favored the enterprise of the hour; “judicial” astrology foretold 
affairs in general, usually with judicious ambiguity; “natural” astrology 
disclosed the destiny of an individual from his horoscope—an examination of 
the position of the stars at the moment of his birth; all these are found in 
Shakespeare (though not proving his belief), and in our time. The moon, in 
astrological theory, produced tides, tears, madmen, and thieves (cf. Shakespeare, 
I Henry IV, I, ii, 15), and each sign of the zodiac controlled the character and fate 
of specific organs in the human anatomy (Twelfth Night, I, iii, 146-51). John 
Dee symbolized the time by mingling astrology, magic, mathematics, and 


geography: he engaged in crystal gazing, wrote a Treatise of the Rosie Crucean 
Secrets, was charged with practicing sorcery against Queen Mary Tudor (1555), 
drew up geographical and hydrographical charts for Elizabeth, proposed a 
northwest passage to China, invented the phrase “the British Empire,” lectured 
on Euclid before large audiences in Paris, defended the Copernican theory, 
advocated the adoption of the Gregorian calendar (170 years before England 
resigned itself to such a papistical contraption), and died at eighty-one; here was 
a full life! His pupil, Thomas Digges, promoted the acceptance of the 
Copernican hypothesis in England, and anticipated Bruno’s notion of an infinite 
universe.!2 Thomas and his father, Leonard Digges, used “perspective glasses” 
which were probably forerunners of the telescope; and William Gascoigne 
invented (c. 1639) the micrometer, which enabled observers to adjust a telescope 
with unprecedented accuracy. Jeremiah Horrocks, a poor Lancashire curate who 
died at twenty-four, ascribed an elliptical orbit to the moon, and predicted—and 
observed (1639) for the first recorded time—the transit of Venus across the sun. 
His speculations on the forces moving the planets helped Newton to the theory 
of universal gravitation. 

Meanwhile the study of terrestrial magnetism was also preparing for Newton. 
In 1544 Georg Hartmann, a German clergyman, and in 1576 Robert Norman, an 
English compass maker, independently discovered the tendency of the magnetic 
needle, when freely suspended at its center of gravity, to “dip” from a horizontal 
position to one at an angle to the earth’s surface. Norman’s book, The Newe 
Attractive (1581), suggested that the “joynt Respective” to which the needle 
dipped lay within the earth.!3 

This fascinating lead was followed by William Gilbert, physician to 
Elizabeth. After seventeen years of research and experiment—financed by his 
inherited fortune, and sometimes watched by the Queen—he set forth his results 
in the first great book of English science, De magnete ... et de magno magnete 
tellure (1600)—On the Magnet ... and the Great Magnet the Earth. He laid a 
pivoted compass needle successively at different points upon a globular 
lodestone, he marked with lines on the globe the directions in which the needle 
successively set, he prolonged each line to form a great circle around the stone, 
and he found that all these circles crossed at two diametrically opposite points on 
the globe; these were the magnetic poles, which, in the case of the earth, Gilbert 
mistakenly identified with the geographical poles. He described the earth as an 
enormous magnet, explained thereby the behavior of the magnetic needle, and 
showed that any iron bar left for a long time in a north-and-south position would 
become magnetized. A magnet placed at either pole of the globular lodestone 
took a position vertical to the globe; placed at any point midway between the 


poles (such points constituting the magnetic equator), the magnet lay horizontal. 
Gilbert concluded that the dip of the needle would be greater the nearer it was 
placed to the geographical poles of the earth; and though this was not quite 
correct, it was approximately confirmed by Henry Hudson in his exploration of 
the Arctic in 1608. From his own observations Gilbert drew up directions for 
calculating latitude from the degree of the magnetic dip. He suggested that “from 
about a magnetic body the virtue magnetical is poured out on every side”; he 
ascribed the rotation of the earth to the influence of this magnetic field. Passing 
on to the study of electricity—wherein little had been done since antiquity—he 
proved that many other substances besides amber could, when rubbed, generate 
frictional electricity; and from the Greek for amber he formed the word electric 
to denote a power to deflect a magnetic needle. He believed that all heavenly 
bodies are endowed with magnetism; Kepler was to use this idea to explain the 
motion of the planets. Most of Gilbert’s work was an admirable example of 
experimental procedure, and its effects on science and industry were 
immeasurable. 

The advance of science appeared more dramatically in the efforts of 
adventurous or acquisitive spirits to explore the “great magnet” for geographical 
or commercial purposes. In 1576 Sir Humphrey Gilbert (no kin to William) 
published a suggestive Discourse ... for a New Passage to Catata—i.e., 
“Cathay,” or China—proposing a northwest sailing through or around Canada. 
Sir Martin Frobisher, in that year, set out with three small vessels to find such a 
route. One of his ships foundered, another deserted; he went ahead in the tiny 
twenty-five-ton Gabriel; he reached Baffin Land, but the Eskimos fought him, 
and he returned to England for more men and supplies. His later voyages were 
diverted from geography by a vain hunt for gold. Gilbert took up the quest for a 
northwest passage, but was drowned in the attempt (1583). Four years later John 
Davys pushed through the strait now named for him; then he fought the Armada, 
went off to the South Seas with Thomas Cavendish, discovered the Falkland 
Islands, and was killed by Japanese pirates near Singapore (1605). Cavendish 
explored southern South America, accomplished the third circumnavigation of 
the globe, and died at sea (1592). Henry Hudson navigated the Hudson River 
(1609), and, in another voyage, reached Hudson Bay; but his crew, maddened 
with hardships and longing for home, mutinied and set him adrift, with eight 
others, in a small open boat (1611); they were never heard of again. William 
Baffin explored the bay and the island that bear his name, ventured as far north 
as 77° 45’—a latitude not reached again for 236 years—and had the further 
distinction of first finding longitude by observation of the moon. Richard 
Hakluyt saw in such ships and hearts of oak an epic of courage and terror 


surpassing any Iliad, and he gathered their narratives into successive volumes, 
the best-known of which are those published as The Principal Navigations, 
Voyages, and Discoveries of the English Nation (1589, 1598-1600); Samuel 
Purchas expanded the record in Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas his Pilgrimes 
(1625). So, by the greed for gold or trade, and the zest for far-off peril and 
scenes, geography unwittingly grew. 

The best work of this age in physics, chemistry, and biology was done on the 
Continent; in England, however, Sir Kenelm Digby discovered the necessity of 
oxygen to plant life, and Robert Fludd, mystic and medico, advocated 
vaccination 150 years before Jenner. Medical prescriptions continued to rely on 
their repulsiveness for their effect; the official London pharmacopoeia of 1618 
recommended bile, blood, claws, cockscomb, fur, sweat, saliva, scorpions, 
snakeskin, wood lice, and spider web as medicaments; and bloodletting was a 
first resort.14 Nevertheless this period boasts of Thomas Parr (“old Parr”), who 
was presented to Charles I in 1635 as still in good health at the alleged age of 
152. Parr did not profess to know his exact age, but his parish authorities dated 
his birth in 1483; he claimed to have joined the army in 1500, and he recalled in 
detail the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII (1536). “You have lived 
longer than other men,” said Charles I. “What have you done more than they?” 
Parr replied that he had fertilized a wench when he was over a hundred years old 
and had done public penance for it. He had subsisted almost entirely on potatoes, 
greens, coarse bread, and buttermilk, with rarely a taste of meat. For a while he 
became a lion in London parlors and pubs, and he was so handsomely feasted 
that he died within a year of meeting the King. Sir William Harvey performed a 
post-mortem on him, found him free of arteriosclerosis, and diagnosed his death 
as due to change of air and food.!5 

It was Harvey who provided the scientific climax of the age by explaining the 
circulation of the blood—”the most momentous event in medical history since 
Galen’s time.”!© Born at Folkstone in 1578, he studied at Cambridge, then at 
Padua under Fabrizio d’ Acquapendente. Returning, he settled down to medical 
practice in London, and became personal physician to James I and Charles I. 
Through patient years he carried on experiments and dissections on animals and 
cadavers, and particularly studied the flow and the course of blood in wounds. 
He came to his main theory in 1615,!” but belatedly published it at Frankfurt in 
1628 as a modest Exercitatio anatomica de motu cordis et sanguinis in 
animalibus—the first and greatest classic in English medicine. 

The steps to his discovery illustrate the internationalism of science. For over a 
thousand years the functions of heart and blood had been interpreted as by Galen 
in the second century A.D. Galen had supposed that blood flowed to the tissues 


from the liver as well as the heart; that air passed from the lungs to the heart; that 
the arteries and veins carried twin streams of blood, which were propelled and 
received by the heart in tides of ebb and flow; and that blood passed from the 
right to the left side of the heart through pores in the septum between the 
ventricles. Leonardo da Vinci (c. 1506) questioned the view that air passed from 
lungs to heart; Vesalius (1543) denied the existence of pores in the septum, and 
his masterly sketches of arteries and veins revealed their terminals as so minute 
and neighborly as almost to suggest passage and circulation; Fabrizio showed 
that valves in the veins made it impossible for venous blood to flow from the 
heart. The Galenic theory faded away. In 1553 Michael Servetus, and in 1558 
Realdo Colombo, discovered the pulmonary circulation of the blood—its 
passage from the right chamber of the heart through the pulmonary artery to and 
through the lungs, its purification there by aeration, and its return via the 
pulmonary vein to the left chamber of the heart. Andrea Cesalpino (c. 1571) 
tentatively—as we shall see—anticipated the full theory of circulation. Harvey’s 
work turned the theory into a demonstrated fact. 

While Francis Bacon, his patient, was extolling induction, Harvey proceeded 
to his illuminating conclusion by a striking combination of deduction and 
induction. Estimating the amount of blood pressed out of the heart by each 
systole, or contraction, to be one half a fluid ounce, he calculated that in half an 
hour the heart would pour into the arteries over 500 fluid ounces—a larger 
quantity than the entire body contained. Where did all this blood come from? It 
seemed impossible that so great a quantity should be produced, hour after hour, 
from the digestion of food. Harvey concluded that the blood pumped out of the 
heart was returned to it, and that there was no other apparent avenue for this but 
the veins. By simple experiments and observations—as by pressing a finger 
upon some superficial vein—it was readily shown that venous blood flowed 
away from the tissues and toward the heart. 


When I surveyed my mass of evidence, whether derived from vivisections and my previous 
reflections on them, or from the ventricles of the heart and the vessels that enter into and issue from 
them ... and frequently and seriously bethought me ... what might be the quantity of blood which 
was transmitted ... and not finding it possible that this could be supplied by the juices of the 
ingested aliment without the veins on the one hand becoming drained, and the arteries on the other 
getting ruptured through the excessive charge of blood, unless the blood should somehow find its 
way from the arteries into the veins, and so return to the right side of the heart; when, I say, I 
surveyed all this evidence, I began to think whether there might not be a motion as it were in a 
circle... And now I may be allowed to give my view of the circulation of the blood.18 


He had long hesitated to publish his conclusions, knowing the conservatism 
of the medical profession of his time. He predicted that no one over forty years 


of age would accept his theory.!9 “I have heard him say,” reported Aubrey, “that 
after his book of the Circulation of the Blood came out, he fell mightily in his 
practice, and ‘twas believed by the vulgar that he was crack-brained.”2° Not until 
Malpighi in 1660 demonstrated the existence of capillaries conveying blood 
from the arteries to the veins did the learned world concede the circulation to be 
a fact. The new view illuminated almost every field of physiology, and affected 
the old problem of the interrelation between body and mind. Said Harvey: 


Every affection of the mind that is attended with either pain or pleasure, hope or fear, is the 
cause of an agitation whose influence extends to the heart ... In almost every affection [emotion] ... 
the countenance changes, and the blood appears to course hither and thither. In anger the eyes are 
fiery and the pupils contracted; in modesty the cheeks are suffused with blushes ... in lust how 
quickly is the member distended with blood!2! 


Harvey continued to serve Charles I almost to the latter’s bitter end. He 
accompanied Charles when revolution drove the King from London, was with 
him at the battle of Edgehill, and narrowly escaped death.22, Meanwhile the 
rebels sacked his London house and destroyed his manuscripts and anatomical 
collections. Perhaps he had made a variety of enemies by his sharp temper and 
views. He rated man as “but a great mischievous baboon,” says Aubrey, and 
thought that “we Europeans knew not how to order or govern our Woemen,” and 
that “the Turks were the only people who used them wisely.”25 Still vigorous at 
seventy-three, he published a treatise on embryology, Exercitationes de 
generatione animalium (1651). Rejecting the prevalent belief in the spontaneous 
generation of minute organisms out of decaying flesh, Harvey held that “all 
animals, even those that produce their young alive, including man himself, are 
evolved out of an egg”; and he coined the phrase Omne animal ex ovo—”Every 
animal comes from an agg.” He died six years later of paralysis, bequeathing 
most of his fortune of twenty thousand pounds to the Royal College of 
Physicians, and ten pounds to Thomas Hobbes “as a token of his love.” 


III. THE RISE AND FALL OF FRANCIS BACON: 1561-1621 


We come now to the greatest and proudest intellect of the age. We have 
already noted his birth and lineage, his education in letters, diplomacy, and law, 
his unexpected poverty, his unheard pleas for office, his futile cautioning and 
reluctant prosecution of his beneficent, guilty friend. Learning and ambition so 
consumed him that he had no lust left for women; he had, however, a liking for 
young men.24 Finally, at forty-five (1606), he married Alice Barnham, who 
brought him £220 a year. But he gave no “hostages to fortune’—he had no 


children. 

On the accession of James I, Bacon, in a letter of adulation profuse in the 
manner of the time, suggested himself to the King as fit and due for a 
governmental post. Son of a Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, nephew or cousin to 
the Cecils, he felt that his long wait for office reflected some hostility on the part 
of the commanding ministers; and perhaps his impatient opportunism was an 
effect as well as a cause of his tardy admission to place. He had already served 
in Parliament for nineteen years, usually defending the government, and winning 
repute for wide learning, constructive thought, and clear and striking speech. 
Periodically he sent to the King “memories” eloquent with prudent advice: how 
to improve mutual understanding and co-operation between Commons and 
Lords, to unite the parliaments of England and Scotland, to end persecution for 
religious diversity, to pacify Ireland by conciliating its Catholics, to give greater 
freedom to Catholics in England without opening the door to papal claims, and 
to find a compromise between Anglicans and Puritans. “To carry out this 
program,” in the judgment of the historian who has most thoroughly studied the 
politics of this period, “would have been to avert the evils of the next half- 
century.”2° James put the proposals aside as impracticable in the current state of 
opinion, and contented himself with including Bacon in the three hundred 
knighthoods that he distributed in 1603. Sir Francis still cooled his heels. 

Nevertheless his skill as a lawyer slowly raised him to affluence. By 1607 he 
estimated his wealth at £24,155.26 On his luxurious estate at Gorhambury, 
manned with select and expensive servants and alert secretaries like Thomas 
Hobbes, he could enjoy the beauty and comfort that he loved wisely but too well. 
He nursed his health by gardening, and built amid his gardens a costly retreat for 
his scholastic privacy. He wrote like a philosopher and lived like a prince. He 
saw no reason why reason should be penniless, or why Solomon should not be 
king. 

He did not fall far short. In 1607 James, valuing him at last, made him 
solicitor general; in 1613, attorney general; in 1616, a member of the Privy 
Council; in 1617, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal; in 1618, Chancellor. New 
dignities were added to grace his powers: in 1618 he was created first Baron 
Verulam; in January 1621, Viscount St. Albans. When James went to Scotland 
he left his Chancellor to rule England. Bacon “gave audience in great state to 
ambassadors,” and lived in such splendor at Gorhambury that it “seemed as if 
the court was there, and not in Whitehall or St. James.”27 

All was won save honor. In the pursuit of place Bacon had repeatedly 
sacrificed principle. As attorney general he used his influence to secure judicial 
verdicts desired by the King.28 As Keeper of the Seal he defended and protected 


the most oppressive monopolies, apparently to keep the good will of 
Buckingham. As judge he accepted substantial presents from persons suing in 
his court. All this was in the loose custom of the age: public officials were 
poorly paid, and they recompensed themselves with “gifts” from those whom 
they aided; James confessed, “If I were ... to punish those who take bribes, I 
should soon not have a single subject left”; and James himself took bribes.29 

The Parliament that assembled in January 1621 was in angry revolt against 
the King. It hated Bacon as James’s best advocate, who had ruled that 
monopolies were legal. If it could not yet depose the King it could impeach his 
minister. In February it named a committee to inquire into the courts of justice. 
In March the committee reported that it had found many irregularities, especially 
in the conduct of the Lord Chancellor. Twenty-three specific cases of corruption 
were charged against him. He appealed to the King to save him, predicting that 
“those who now strike at the Chancellor will soon strike at the Crown.”3° James 
advised him to acknowledge the charge and so set an example deterrent to 
further venality in office. On April 22 Bacon sent in his confession to the House 
of Lords. He admitted taking gifts from litigants, as other judges did; he denied 
that his decisions had been thereby influenced—in several cases he had ruled 
against the giver. The Lords condemned him “to pay a fine of £40,000; to be 
imprisoned in the Tower during the King’s pleasure; to be forever incapable to 
holding any public office ... in the Commonwealth; never to sit in Parliament 
nor come within the verge of the Court.” He was taken to the Tower on May 31, 
but was released within four days by order of the King, who also remitted the 
ruinous fine. The chastened Chancellor retired to Gorhambury and tried to live 
more simply. In cipher, on a paper left by Bacon at his death, his first 
biographer, Rawley, found the famous statement, “I was the justest judge that 
was in England these fifty years. But it was the justest censure in Parliament that 
was these 200 years.”31 

The effects of the impeachment were good. It lessened corruption in office, 
especially in the courts; and it set a precedent for the responsibility of the King’s 
ministers to Parliament. It turned Francis Bacon back from politics, where he 
had been a liberal in views and a reactionary in practice, to his alternative pursuit 
of science and philosophy, where he would “ring the bell that called the wits 
together,” and would proclaim, in majestic prose, the revolt and program of 
reason. 


IV. THE GREAT RENEWAL 


Philosophy had long been his refuge from affairs, if not his secret love and 


happiest aptitude. He had already, in 1603—5, published a noble work, The 
Proficience and Advancement of Learning, but that seemed to him rather a 
prospectus than a performance. In 1609 he had written to the Bishop of Ely, “If 
God give me leave to write a just and perfect volume of philosophy ...”;32 and in 
1610 to Casaubon, “To bring about the better ordering of man’s life ... by the 
help of sound and true contemplations—this is the thing I aim at.”33 

During those harassed years of office he had conceived—with a rash 
assumption of abundant days—a magisterial plan for the renovation of science 
and philosophy. Seven months before his fall he announced the plan in a Latin 
work addressed to all Europe, boldly entitled Instauratio Magna (The Great 
Renewal). The title page itself was a challenge: it showed a vessel passing full 
sail through the Pillars of Hercules into the Atlantic; and where a medieval 
motto had set between those pillars the warning “Ne plus ultra” ([Go] no farther 
beyond), Bacon wrote, “Multi pertransibunt, et augebitur scientia” (Many will 
pass through, and knowledge will be increased). The proud proemium added, 
“Francis of Verulam reasoned thus with himself, and judged it to be for the 
interest of the present and future generations that they should be made 
acquainted with his thoughts.”34 

Finding that “in what is now done in the matter of science there is only a 
whirling round about, and perpetual agitation, ending where it begins,” he 
concluded that 


there was but one course left ... to try the whole thing anew upon a better plan, and to commence a 
total reconstruction of sciences, [practical] arts, and all human knowledge, raised upon the proper 
foundation; ... Moreover, because he knew not how long it might be before these things would occur 
to any one else ... he resolved to publish at once so much as he had been able to complete ... that in 
case of his death there might remain some outline and project of that which he had conceived ... All 
other ambition seemed poor in his eyes compared with the work which he had in hand.35 


He dedicated the entire project to James I, with apologies for “having stolen 
from your affairs so much time as was required for this work,” but hoping that 
the result would “go to the memory of your name and the honor of your age”— 
and it did. James was a man of considerable learning and good will; if he could 
be persuaded to finance the plan, what progress might not be made? As Roger 
Bacon, far back in 1268, had sent to Pope Clement IV his Opus majus seeking 
aid for a proposed expansion of knowledge, so now his namesake appealed to his 
sovereign to undertake, as a “royal work,” the organization of scientific research 
and the philosophical unification of the results for the material and moral benefit 
of mankind. He reminded James of the “philosopher kings”—Nerva, Trajan, 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius—who had given good 


government to the Roman Empire for a century (A.D. 96-180). Was it because of 
his need and hope for state funds that he had consistently and ruinously 
supported the King? 

A further preface asked the reader to look upon current science as porous with 
error and shamefully stagnant, for 


the greatest wits in each successive age have been forced out of their own course; men of capacity and 
intellect above the vulgar had been fain, for reputation’s sake, to bow to the judgment of the time and 
the multitude; and thus, if any contemplations of a higher order took light anywhere, they were 
presently blown out by the winds of vulgar opinions.3® 


And to pacify the theologians, who were powerful with the people or the King, 
he cautioned his readers to “confine the sense” of his undertaking “within the 
limits of duty in respect of things divine.” He disclaimed any intention to deal 
with religious beliefs or affairs; “the business in hand ... is not an opinion to be 
held, but a work to be done ... I am laboring to lay the foundation not of any sect 
or doctrine, but of human utility and power.”?” He urged others to come forward 
and join him in the work, and trusted that successive generations would carry it 
on. 

In an imperial prospectus, Distributio operis, he offered a plan of the 
enterprise. First, he would attempt a new classification of existing or desirable 
sciences, and would allot to them their problems and fields of research; this he 
accomplished in The Advancement of Learning, which he translated and 
expanded in De augmentis scientiarum (1623) to reach a Continental audience. 
Second, he would examine the shortcomings of contemporary logic, and seek a 
“more perfect use of human reason” than that which Aristotle had formulated in 
his logical treatises collectively known as the Organon; this Bacon did in his 
Novum Organum (1620). Third, he would begin a “natural history” of the 
“phenomena of the universe”’—astronomy, physics, biology. Fourth, he would 
exhibit, in a “Ladder of the Intellect” (Scala intellectus), examples of scientific 
inquiry according to his new method. Fifth, as “Forerunners” (Prodromi), he 
would describe “such things as I myself have discovered.” And sixth, he would 
begin to expound that philosophy which, from sciences so pursued, would be 
developed and certified. “The completion, however, of this last part is ... both 
above my strength and beyond my hope.” To us who now flounder and gasp in 
the ocean of knowledge and specialties, Bacon’s program seems majestically 
vain; but knowledge was not then so immense and minute; and the brilliance of 
the parts performed forgives the presumption of the whole. When he told Cecil, 
“T have taken all knowledge to be my province,” he did not mean that he could 
embrace all sciences in detail, but only that he purposed to survey the sciences 


“as from a rock,” with a view to their co-ordination and encouragement. William 
Harvey said of Bacon that he “wrote philosophy like a lord chancellor”;3® yes, 
and planned it like an imperial general. 

We feel the range and sharpness of Bacon’s mind as we follow him in The 
Advancement of Learning. He offers his ideas with unwonted modesty, as “not 
much better than that noise ... which musicians make while they are tuning their 
instruments” 39 but he strikes here nearly all his characteristic notes. He calls for 
the multiplication and support of colleges, libraries, laboratories, biological 
gardens, museums of science and industry; for the better payment of teachers 
and researchers; for ampler funds to finance scientific experiments; for better 
intercommunication, co-operation, and division of labor among the universities 
of Europe.49 He does not lose his perspective in the worship of science; he 
defends a general and liberal education, including literature and philosophy, as 
promoting a wise judgment of ends to accompany the scientific improvement of 
means.*! He tries to classify the sciences in a logical order, to determine their 
fields and bounds, and to direct each to major problems awaiting inquiry and 
solution. Many of his demands have been met by the sciences—for better 
clinical records, for the prolongation of life by preventive medicine, for the 
careful examination of “psychical phenomena,” and for the development of 
social psychology. He even anticipated our contemporary studies in the 
technique of success.42 

The second and boldest part of the Great Renewal was an attempt to 
formulate a new method of science. Aristotle had recognized, and occasionally 
preached, induction, but the predominant mode of his logic was deduction, and 
its ideal was the syllogism. Bacon felt that the old Organon had kept science 
stagnant by its stress on theoretical thought rather than practical observation. His 
Novum Organum proposed a new organ and system of thought—the inductive 
study of nature itself through experience and experiment. Though this book too 
was left incomplete, it is, with all its imperfections, the most brilliant production 
in English philosophy, the first clear call for an Age of Reason. It was written in 
Latin, but in such lucid, pithy sentences that half of it radiates epigrams. The 
very first lines compacted a philosophy, announcing the inductive revolution, 
foreshadowing the Industrial Revolution, and giving the empirical key to Hobbes 
and Locke and Mill and Spencer. 


Man, being the servant and interpreter of Nature, can do and understand so much, and so much 
only, as he had observed, in fact or in thought, of the course of Nature; beyond this he neither 
knows anything nor can do anything ... Human knowledge and human power meet in one; for 
where the course is not known, the effect cannot be produced. Nature, to be commanded, must be 
obeyed.! 


And as Descartes seventeen years later, in the Discourse on Method, would 
propose to begin philosophy by doubting everything, so Bacon here demands an 
“expurgation of the intellect” as the first step in the Renewal. “Human 
knowledge as we have it is a mere medley and ill-digested mass, made up of 
much credulity and much accident, and also of the childish notions which are at 
first imbibed.”44 Therefore we must, at the start, clear our minds, so far as we 
can, of all preconceptions, prejudices, assumptions, and theories; we must turn 
away even from Plato and Aristotle; we must sweep out of our thought the 
“idols,” or time-honored illusions and fallacies, born of our personal 
idiosyncrasies of judgment or the traditional beliefs and dogmas of our group; 
we must banish all logical tricks of wishful thinking, all verbal absurdities of 
obscure thought. We must put behind us all those majestic deductive systems of 
philosophy which proposed to draw a thousand eternal verities out of a few 
axioms and principles. There is no magic hat in science; everything taken from 
the hat in works must first be put into it by observation or experiment. And not 
by mere casual observation, nor by “simple enumeration” of data, but by 
“experience ... sought for, experiment.” Thereupon Bacon, so often belittled as 
ignoring the true method of science, proceeds to describe the actual method of 
modern science: 


The true method of experience first lights the candle [by hypothesis], and then by means of the 
candle shows the way, commencing as it does with experience duly ordered ... and from it educing 
axioms [“first fruits,” provisional conclusions], and from established axioms again new experiments 
... Experiment itself shall judge.45 


However, Bacon was wary of hypotheses; they were too often suggested by 
tradition, prejudice, or desire—i.e., again by “idols”; he distrusted any procedure 
in which hypothesis, consciously or not, would select from experience 
confirmatory data and gloss over, or be blind to, contrary evidence. To avoid this 
pitfall, he proposed a laborious induction by accumulation of all facts pertinent 
to a problem, their analysis, comparison, classification, and correlation, and, “by 
a due process of exclusion and rejection,” the progressive elimination of one 
hypothesis after another, until the “form” or underlying law and essence of a 
phenomenon should be revealed.46 Knowledge of the “form” would give 
increasing control of the event, and science would gradually remake the 
environment and possibly man himself. 

For this, Bacon felt, is the ultimate aim—that the method of science shall be 
applied to the rigorous analysis and resolute remolding of human character. He 
urges a study of the instincts and emotions, which bear the same relation to the 
mind as winds to the sea.4” But here especially the fault lies not merely in the 


seeking of knowledge but in its transmission. Man could be remade by an 
enlightened education, if we were willing to draw first-rate minds into pedagogy 
by giving them adequate remuneration and honor.4® Bacon admires the Jesuits as 
educators and wishes they were “on our side.”49 He condemns compendiums, 
approves college dramatics, and pleads for more science in the curriculum. 
Science and education so conceived would be (as in The New Atlantis) not the 
tool and handmaid, but the guide and goal, of government. And the confident 
Chancellor concludes, “I stake all on the victory of art over Nature in the race.” 


V. ASTATESMAN’S PHILOSOPHY 


Here, we feel, is a powerful mind—a man, one in a century, at home equally 
in philosophy and politics. It would be interesting to know what this philosopher 
thought in politics, and what this politician thought in philosophy. 

Not that he had any system in philosophy, or left any orderly exposition of his 
thought, except in logic. The trend of his ideas is clear, but their form is that of a 
man who had to rush repeatedly out of the calm of philosophy to try a case in 
law, to fight an opposition in Parliament, or to counsel an unteachable King. We 
must gather his views from incidental remarks and literary fragments, including 
his Essays (1597, 1612, 1625). With the vanity inherent in authorship, Bacon 
wrote, in dedicating these to Buckingham, “I do conceive ... [the] volume may 
last as long as books last.” In his letters his style is labored and involved, so that 
his wife confessed, “I do not understand his enigmatical folded writing”;°° in the 
Essays he concealed still intenser labor, disciplined his pen to clarity, and 
achieved such compact force of expression that very few pages in English prose 
can match them for significant matter pressed with luminous similes into perfect 
form. It is as if Tacitus had taken to philosophy, and had condescended to be 
clear. 

Bacon’s wisdom is worldly. He leaves metaphysics to the mystical or the 
rash; even his vaulting ambition rarely leaped from the fragment to the whole. 
Sometimes, however, he seems to plunge into a determinist materialism: “In 
nature nothing really exists besides individual bodies performing pure individual 
acts according to a fixed law”;°! and “inquiries into nature have the best result 
when they begin with physics and end in mathematics”;52 but “nature” here may 
mean only the external world. He preferred the skeptical pre-Socratic 
philosophers to Plato and Aristotle, and he praised the materialistic 
Democritus.°3 But then he accepts a sharp distinction between body and soul,54 
and anticipates Bergson’s chiding of the intellect as a “constitutional 
materialist”: “The human understanding is infected by the sight of what takes 


place in the mechanical arts ... and so imagines that something similar goes on 
in the universal nature of things.”55 He rejects in advance the mechanistic 
biology of Descartes. 

With careful ambivalence he “seasons” his philosophy “with religion as with 
salt.”56 “T had rather believe all the fables in the [Golden] Legend, and the 
Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is without a mind.”5”7 He 
puts atheism in its place in a famous passage twice repeated.°® His analysis of 
the causes of atheism illuminates the theme of this volume: 


The causes of atheism are divisions in religion, if they be many; for any one main division 
addeth zeal to both sides, but many divisions introduce atheism. Another is scandal of priests. And 
lastly, learned times, specially with peace and prosperity; for troubles and adversities do more bow 
men’s minds to religion.59 


He lays it down as a rule that “all knowledge is to be limited by religion.”®° 
According to his chaplain, Rawley, he “repaired frequently, when his health 
would permit him, to the services of the church ... and died in the true faith 
established in the Church of England.”! Nevertheless, like his great predecessor 
William of Ockham, he availed himself of the distinction between theological 
and philosophical truth: faith might hold to beliefs for which science and 
philosophy could find no evidence, but philosophy should depend only on 
reason, and science should seek purely secular explanations in terms of physical 
cause and effect.®2 

Despite his zest for knowledge, Bacon subordinates it to morality; there 
would be no gain to humanity if the extension of knowledge brought no gain in 
benevolence. “Of all virtues and dignities of the mind, goodness is the 
greatest.”©3 However, his usual enthusiasm subsides when he speaks of the 
Christian virtues. Virtue should be practiced in moderation, for the wicked may 
take advantage of the indiscreetly good.®4 A little dissimulation is necessary to 
success, if not to civilization. Love is a madness, and marriage is a noose. “He 
that hath wife and children hath given hostages to fortune; for they are 
impediments to great enterprises ... The best works, and of the greatest merit for 
the public, have proceeded from the unmarried or childless men.” Like Elizabeth 
and Hildebrand, Bacon approved of clerical celibacy. “A single life doth well 
with churchmen, for charity will hardly water the ground when it must first fill a 
pool.”65 (Note his flair for metaphor and Anglo-Saxon brevity.) Friendship is 
better than love, and married men make unsteady friends. Bacon talks of love 
and marriage in the strain of a man who has sacrificed the tender emotions to 
ambition, and who could rule a kingdom better than his home. 

His political philosophy faced conditions rather than theories. He had the 


courage to say a good word for Machiavelli, and candidly accepted the principle 
that states are not bound by the moral code taught to their citizens. He felt, like 
Nietzsche, that a good war halloweth any cause. “Neither is the opinion of some 
of the Schoolmen to be received, that a war cannot be justly made but upon a 
precedent injury or provocation ... A just fear of an imminent danger, though 
there be no blow given, is a lawful cause of war.” In any event, “a just and 
honorable war is the true exercise” to keep a nation in trim. “For empire and 
greatness it is of most importance that a nation profess arms as their principal 
honor, study, and occupation.” A powerful navy is a guarantee of neighborly 
respect; “to be master of the sea is the very epitome of monarchy.”®” “In the 
youth of a state arms do flourish; in the middle age of a state, learning; and then 
both of them together for a time; in the declining age of a state, mercantile acts 
and merchants.”©8 Townsmen make poor warriors, peasants better, yeomen best. 
Hence Bacon, like More, condemned enclosures, as reducing the proportion of 
landowners in the population. He deprecated the concentration of wealth as a 
chief cause of sedition and revolt. Of these 


the first remedy or prevention is to remove by all means possible that material cause ... which is want 
and poverty.... To which purpose serveth the opening and well-balancing of trade; the cherishing of 
manufactures; the banishing of idleness; the repression of waste and excess by sumptuary laws; the 
improvement and husbanding of the soil; the regulating of prices of things vendible; the moderation 
of taxes ... Above all things good policy is to be used that the treasures and monies in a state be not 
gathered into a few hands ... Money is like muck, not good except it be spread.®9 


Bacon distrusted Parliament as composed of uneducated and _ intolerant 
landowners and merchants or their agents; he thought James I by comparison 
informed and humane; even the King’s theoretical absolutism seemed 
benevolent as the alternative to greedy factions and violent creeds. Like his 
contemporary Richelieu, he considered the centralization of authority in the 
king, and the royal subordination of the great landlords, a necessary step in the 
evolution of orderly government; and like Voltaire, he thought it easier to 
educate one man than a multitude. His own great wealth did not disturb him, and 
James proved obdurately wedded to extravagance, taxes, and peace. 

Bacon had smiled at “the philosophers” who “make imaginary laws for 
imaginary commonwealths; their discourses are as the stars, which give little 
light because they are so high.” But in his tired age he yielded to the temptation 
to picture the kind of society in which he would have men live. He had doubtless 
read More’s Utopia (1516); Campanella had just published his City of the Sun 
(1623); now (1624) Bacon wrote The New Atlantis. “We sailed from Peru 
(where we had continued for the space of one whole year) for China and Japan 


by the South Sea.” A long calm, failing rations, a providential isle, a people 
living happily under laws made for them by a late King Salomon. Instead of a 
parliament, a Salomon’s House—an aggregation of observatories, laboratories, 
libraries, zoological and botanical gardens—manned by scientists, economists, 
technicians, physicians, psychologists, and philosophers, chosen (as in Plato’s 
Republic) by equal tests after equal educational opportunity, and then (without 
elections) governing the state, or, rather, ruling nature in the interest of man. 
“The end of our Foundation,” one of these rulers explains to the barbarians from 
Europe, “is the knowledge of causes and secret motions of things, and the 
enlarging of the bounds of Human Empire, to the effecting of all things 
possible.”70 Already, in this South Pacific enchantment, the Salomonic wizards 
have invented microscopes, telescopes, self-winding clocks, submarines, 
automobiles, and airplanes; they have discovered anesthetics, hypnosis, and 
ways of preserving health and lengthening life; they have found ways of grafting 
plants, generating new species, transmuting metals, and transmitting music to 
distant places. In Salomon’s House government and science are bound together, 
and all the tools and organization of research that Bacon had begged James to 
provide are there part of the equipment of the state. The island is economically 
independent; it avoids foreign trade as a snare to war; it imports knowledge, but 
not goods. So the humbled philosopher replaces the proud statesman, and the 
same man who had advised an occasional war as a social tonic now in his 
closing years dreams of a paradise of peace. 


VI. THE CHANTICLEER OF REASON 


He continued working to the end. A year after his retirement he published a 
History of the Reign of Henry VII. It set a new standard for historiography: a 
clear account, in fine, strong prose, of issues, policies, and events; a just, 
impartial, penetrating sketch of a ruler unidealized, illuminatingly real.7! A 
medley of treatises followed: History [i.e., a study] of Winds, History of Density 
and Rarity, History of Life and Death, Sylva Sylvarum, and further essays. He 
had unexpected leisure now—no place, no children, no friends, for the place 
seekers who had crowded about him in his days of power were scraping before 
other doors. “What comrades have you in your work?” he asked a correspondent. 
“As for me, I am in the completest solitude.”72 

Seeking to test how long snow could keep flesh from putrefaction, he 
interrupted a journey one day in spring to buy a fowl. He killed it and stuffed it 
with snow, then found himself chilled. He went to the nearby home of Lord 
Arundel and was there put to bed. He thought the trouble would soon pass; he 


wrote that the experiment had “succeeded excellently well.” He had preserved 
the fowl—but he lost his life. Fever consumed him, phlegm choked him; on 
April 9, 1626, he died, aged sixty-five, the glowing candle suddenly snuffed out. 


He was not, as Pope thought, “the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.”73 
Montaigne was wiser, Voltaire brighter, Henry VIII meaner; and Bacon’s 
enemies called him kindly, helpful, and quick to forgive. He was self-seeking to 
the verge of servility, and proud enough to anger the gods; but we share these 
faults sufficiently to pardon his humanity for the light that he shed. His egotism 
was the wind in his sails. To see ourselves as others see us would be crippling. 

He was not a scientist, but a philosopher of science. His range of observation 
was immense, but his field of speculation was too vast to allow him much time 
for special investigations; he attempted some, with little result. He fell far behind 
the progress of contemporary science. He rejected the Copernican astronomy, 
but gave excellent reasons for doing so.74 He ignored Kepler, Galileo, and 
Napier. He often noted (as in The New Atlantis), but still underrated, the role of 
imagination, hypothesis, and deduction in scientific research. His proposal for a 
patient collection and classification of facts worked well in astronomy, where the 
stellar observations and records of thousands of students gave Copernicus 
inductive material for his revolutionary deductions; but it bore small 
resemblance to the actual methods that in his time discovered the laws of 
planetary motions, the satellites of Jupiter, the magnetism of the earth, and the 
circulation of the blood. 

He did not claim to have discovered induction; he knew that many men had 
practiced it before him. He was not the first to “overthrow Aristotle’; men like 
Roger Bacon and Petrus Ramus had been doing this for centuries past. And the 
Aristotle whom they deposed was not (as Francis Bacon sometimes realized) the 
Greek who had often used and praised induction and experiment, but the 
transmogrified ille philosophus of the Arabs and the Scholastics. What Bacon 
wanted to overthrow was the mistaken attempt to deduce medieval creeds from 
ancient metaphysics. In any event, he helped to free Renaissance Europe from 
too cramping a deference to antiquity. 

He was not the first to emphasize knowledge as the road to power; Roger 
Bacon had done it, and Campanella had said, with Baconian pithiness, “Tantum 
possumus quantum scimus”—Our power is proportioned to our knowledge.’° 
Perhaps the statesman stressed unduly the utilitarian ends of science. Yet he 
recognized the value of “pure” as compared with “applied” science—of “light” 
as distinct from “fruits.” He urged a study of ends as well as of means, and knew 
that a century of inventions would create greater problems than it solved if it left 


human motives unchanged. He might have discovered in his own moral laxity 
the abyss created by the progress of knowledge beyond the discipline of 
character. 

What remains after all these hindsight deductions? This: that Francis Bacon 
was the most powerful and influential intellect of his time. Shakespeare, of 
course, stood above him in imagination and literary art; but Bacon’s mind 
ranged over the universe like a searchlight peering and prying curiously into 
every corner and secret of space. All the exhilarating enthusiasm of the 
Renaissance was in him, all the excitement and pride of a Columbus sailing 
madly into a new world. Hear the joyful cry of this Cock Robin announcing the 
dawn: 


Thus have I concluded this portion of learning touching Civil Knowledge; and with civil 
knowledge have concluded Human Philosophy; and with human philosophy, Philosophy in 
General. And being now at some pause, looking back into that I have passed through, this writing 
seemeth to me, as far as a man can judge of his own work, not much better than that noise or sound 
which musicians make while they are tuning their instruments; which is nothing pleasant to hear, 
but yet is a cause why the music is sweeter afterwards. So have I been content to tune the 
instruments of the muses that they may play that have better hands. And surely, when I set before 
me the condition of these times, in which leaming hath made her third visitation or circuit, in all the 
qualities thereof; as the excel lency and vivacity of the wits of this age; the noble helps and lights 
which we have by the travails of ancient writers; the art of printing, which communicateth books to 
men of all fortunes; the openness of the world by navigation, which hath disclosed multitudes of 
experiments, and a mass of natural history; ... I cannot but be raised to this persuasion, that this 
third period of time will far surpass that of the Grecian and Roman learning. ... As for my labours, 
if any, if any man shall please himself or others in the reprehension of them, they shall make that 
ancient and patient request, Verbere sed audi [Strike me if you will, only hear me]; let men 
reprehend them, so they observe and weigh them.76 


Because he expressed the noblest passion of his age—for the betterment of 
life through the extension of knowledge—posterity raised to his memory a living 
monument of influence. Scientists were stirred and invigorated not by his 
method but by his spirit. How refreshing, after centuries of minds imprisoned in 
their roots or caught in webs of their own wishful weaving, to come upon a man 
who loved the sharp tang of fact, the vitalizing air of seeking and finding, the 
zest of casting lines of doubt into the deepest pools of ignorance, superstition, 
and fear! Some men in that age, like Donne, thought the world was decaying, 
hastening to a consumed or shattered end; Bacon announced to his times that 
they were the youth of a world rampant with effervescent life. 

Men would not listen to him at first; in England, France, and Germany they 
preferred to carry the competition of faiths to the arbitrament of arms; but when 
that fury had cooled, those who were not fettered with certainties organized 


themselves in the spirit of Bacon for the enlargement of man’s empire not over 
men but over the conditions and hindrances of human life. When Englishmen 
founded the Royal Society of London for Improving Natural Knowledge (1660), 
it was Francis Bacon who was honored as its inspiration, and Salomon’s House 
in The New Atlantis probably pointed the goal.”” Leibniz hailed Bacon as the 
regenerator of philosophy.”® And when the philosophes of the Enlightenment put 
together their world-shaking Encyclopédie (1751), they dedicated it to Francis 
Bacon. “If,” said Diderot in the prospectus, “we have come to it successfully, we 
shall owe most to the Chancellor Bacon, who proposed the plan of a universal 
dictionary of sciences and arts at a time when, so to speak, neither arts nor 
sciences existed. That extraordinary genius, at a time when it was impossible to 
write a history of what was known, wrote one of what it was necessary to learn.” 
And d’Alembert, in a frenzy of enthusiasm, called Bacon “the greatest, the most 
universal, and the most eloquent of philosophers.” When the Enlightenment had 
burst into the French Revolution the Convention had the works of Bacon 
published at the expense of the state.”9 The tenor and career of British thought 
from Hobbes to Spencer—excepting Berkeley and Hume and the English 
Hegelians—followed Bacon’s line. His tendency to conceive the external world 
in Democritean terms gave Hobbes the impetus to materialism; his emphasis on 
induction spurred Locke to an empirical psychology in which the study of the 
mind would be freed from the metaphysics of the soul; and his stress on 
“commodities” and “fruits” shared with the philosophy of Helvétius in leading 
Bentham to identify the useful and the good. The Baconian spirit prepared 
England for the Industrial Revolution. 

Therefore we may place Francis Bacon at the head of the Age of Reason. He 
was not, like some of his successors, an idolator of reason; he distrusted all 
cogitations unchecked by actual experience, and all conclusions tainted with 
desire. “The human understanding is no dry light, but receives an infusion from 
the will and affections; whence proceed sciences which may be called ‘sciences 
as one would.’ For what a man had rather were true he more readily believes.”®° 
Bacon preferred “that reason which is elicited from facts.... From a closer and 
purer league between these two faculties, the experimental and the rational ... 
much may be hoped.”8! 

Nor did he, like the philosophes of the eighteenth century, propose reason as 
an enemy of religion or as a substitute for it; he made room for both of them in 
philosophy and life. But he repudiated the reliance upon traditions and 
authorities; he required rational and natural explanations instead of emotional 
presumptions, supernatural interventions, and popular mythology. He raised a 
banner for all the sciences, and drew to it the most eager minds of the succeeding 


centuries. Whether he willed it or not, the enterprise that he called for—the 
comprehensive organization of scientific research, the ecumenical expansion and 
dissemination of knowledge—contained in itself the seeds of the profoundest 
drama of modern times: Christianity, Catholic or Protestant, fighting for its life 
against the spread and power of science and philosophy. That drama had now 
spoken its prologue to the world. 


I. The famous phrase “Knowledge is power” does not occur, in that form, in Bacon’s extant works; but in a 
fragment of his Meditationes sacrae he writes, “... ipsa scientia protestas est”—knowledge itself is 
power.43 The idea, of course, runs all through Bacon’s writings. 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Great Rebellion 
1625-49 


I. THE CHANGING ECONOMY 


‘Tue revolution that enthroned Parliament and killed a king—144 years before 
Louis XVI atoned for his ancestry—had its roots in economic conflict and 
religious rivalry. 

Feudalism was an organization and dependency of agriculture; monarchy, in 
Western Europe, was an organization and culmination of feudalism; it was tied 
by its roots to an economy of landlords and land. In England two economic 
developments cut these feudal roots. One was the growth of the “gentry,” the 
untitled owners of minor estates, who, on the land, ranked between the titled 
nobility and the yeomanry, or peasant proprietors. They fretted under a king, a 
court, and a code of laws still thinking or fashioned in feudal terms; they bought 
or captured seats in the House of Commons; they longed for a government 
submissive to a Parliament submissive to themselves. The other development 
was the expanding wealth of the bourgeoisie—bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, lawyers, physicians—and its demand for political representation 
commensurate with its economic power. These revolutionary factors had no 
common interest; they collaborated only in the attempt to check the pedigreed 
landlords, the snobbish court, and a king who considered a hereditary aristocracy 
the necessary source of economic and political order and stability. 

Year by year the English economy was changing its base and fulcrum from 
static land to movable money. Before 1540 a brass factory required an 
investment of $300 (in United States currency of 1958); in 1620, $125,000. By 
1650 capitalistic undertakings involving large outlays of funds had developed 
alum factories in Yorkshire, paper manufactures at Dartford, cannon foundries at 
Brendeley, and deep-level mines that were called upon for more and more coal, 
copper, tin, iron, and lead. In 1550 only a few English mines produced more than 
300 tons a year; in 1640 several gave 20,000 tons each. Artisans using metal 
depended on mining and metallurgical industries concentrated under capitalistic 
control. Textile organizations furnished material to shops employing 500 to 


1,000 workers, and to weavers and sewers scattered among thousands of houses 
in towns and villages. Agriculture itself was sharing in the capitalistic 
conversion of production: capitalists bought and enclosed large tracts of land to 
provide meat for the towns and wool for factories at home and abroad. England’s 
foreign commerce grew tenfold between 1610 and 1640. 

Not in England’s memory had the gap been so wide between rich and poor. 
“The laborer’s service sank to the worst scale of remuneration during the first 
half of the seventeenth century, for the price of food increased while wages 
remained stationary.”! Taking 100 as a base, the real wages of English 
carpenters stood at 300 about 1380, at 370 in 1480, at 200 under Elizabeth, at 
120 under Charles I—the lowest in four hundred years.2 Unemployment was so 
great in 1634 that Charles compelled the demolition of a newly erected 
mechanical sawmill because it threw so many sawyers out of work.? War with 
France raised taxes, war in France disrupted the export trade, bad harvests 
(1629-30) inflated prices to the verge of starvation;+ the swelling economy burst 
in depressions (1629-32, 1638). All these factors collaborated with religious 
strife to drive many English families to America, and to plunge England into a 
civil war that changed the face and destiny of the nation. 

The class war became also a conflict of regions and moral codes. The north 
was overwhelmingly agricultural and largely Catholic, however clandestinely; 
London and the south were increasingly industrial and Protestant. The new 
business class, while cherishing its monopolies and protective tariffs, demanded 
a free economy, in which wages and prices would be determined by the supply 
of labor and goods; in which there would be no feudal or governmental control 
of production, distribution, profit, or property; and in which no stigma would be 
attached to commercial occupations, the charging of interest, or the manipulation 
of wealth. The barons and their peasants clung to the feudal concept of mutual 
obligation and group responsibility, of state regulation of wages and prices, of 
limits by custom and law to conditions of employment and profit. The barons 
protested that the new mercantile economy, producing for a national or 
international market, was disrupting class relations and social stability. They 
(and the gentry and the government) felt their own solvency threatened by the 
effects of inflation on the value of the traditional dues, rents, or taxes upon 
which they depended. They looked with angry disdain upon the lawyers who 
shared so prominently in administration, and the merchants who ruled the cities. 
They dreaded the power of mercantile London, which, with a population of some 
300,000 out of England’s 5,000,000, was able to finance an army and a 
revolution. 


II. THE RELIGIOUS CALDRON: 1624—49 


The new King, raised in the old feudal and social code of the land, and lost in 
the London of merchants and Puritans, was troubled beyond patience by the 
variety and the intensity of religious beliefs. The right of individual judgment, 
which every new opinion preached until it came to power, united with the spread 
of the Bible to encourage the diversity of sects. One pamphleteer (1641) listed 
twenty-nine; another (1646), 180. Besides the cleavage between Catholics and 
Protestants, there was the tense division of Protestants into Anglicans, 
Presbyterians, and Puritans, and of Puritans into Independents who dreamed of a 
republic, Quakers who opposed war, violence, and oaths, Millenarians—or Fifth 
Monarchy Men—who believed that Jesus would soon come to establish His 
personal rule on earth, Antinomians who argued that the elect of God were 
exempt from human laws, and Brownist Separatists, and Seekers, and Ranters. A 
member of Parliament complained that “mechanical men” (artisans) were setting 
up pulpits and preaching their own hot brands of faith, many of them clothing 
economic or political demands in Scriptural texts. And there were Anabaptists, 
who administered baptism only to adults; and Baptists, who separated from the 
Separatists (1606) and divided (1633) into General Baptists rejecting, and 
Particular Baptists accepting, the Calvinist doctrine of predestination. 

The multiplication of sects, and their spirited debates, led a small minority to 
doubt all forms of Christianity. Bishop Fotherby mourned (1622) that “the 
Scriptures (with many) have lost their authority, and are thought only fit for the 
ignorant and the idiotic.”5 And the Reverend James Cranford (1646) spoke of 
“multitudes” who “have changed their faith either to Skepticism ... or Atheism, 
to believe nothing.” A pamphlet entitled Hell Broke Loose: A Catalogue of the 
Many Spreading Errors, Heresies, and Blasphemies of These Times (1646) cited, 
as the first heresy, the opinion “that the Scripture, whether a true manuscript [an 
authentic text] or no ... is but humane [man-made], and not able to discover 
[reveal] a divine God.”” Another heresy declared that “right Reason is the rule of 
Faith, and ... we are to believe the Scriptures, and the doctrines of the Trinity, 
Incarnation, Resurrection, so far as we see them agreeable to reason, and no 
further.”® A large number of doubters denied hell and the divinity of Christ. A 
growing number of thinkers, who came to be called deists, sought a compromise 
between skepticism and religion by proposing a Christianity confined to the 
belief in God and immortality. Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, gave this via 
media a philosophical formulation in a remarkable essay on truth, De veritate 
(1624). Truth, said Herbert, is independent of Scripture, and cannot be decreed 
by a church or any other authority. The best test of truth is universal assent. 


Consequently the wisest religion would be a “natural” rather than a revealed 
religion, and would limit itself to doctrines generally accepted by the different 
creeds: that there is a Supreme Being, that He should be worshiped chiefly by 
virtuous living, and that good conduct will be rewarded, and bad conduct 
punished, either here or in a life hereafter. Herbert, says Aubrey, died 
“serenely,” after being refused the sacraments.9 

Parliament was more worried about Catholicism than about heresy. In 1634 
the Catholics in England were probably a quarter of the population,!° and, 
despite all laws and perils, there were still some 335 Jesuits there.!! Prominent 
nobles accepted the old faith. George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, announced his 
conversion in 1625; in 1632 Charles gave him a charter to found the colony that 
became Maryland. The Catholic Queen, Henrietta Maria, sent an emissary to 
Rome (1633) to solicit a cardinal’s hat for a British subject. The Anglican King 
offered to allow a Catholic bishop to reside in England if Urban VIII would 
support Charles’s plan for some diplomatic marriages (1634); the Pope refused. 
The Catholics called for religious tolerance, but Parliament—remembering 
Catholic intolerance, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the Gunpowder Plot, 
and loath to risk inquiry into Protestant titles to once Catholic property— 
demanded instead the full enforcement of the anti-Catholic laws. A strong “no 
popery” sentiment, especially in the gentry and the middle class, opposed alike 
the influx of Catholic priests into England and the growing approximation of 
Anglican to Catholic ritual and thought. 

The Established Church enjoyed the full protection of the state. The Anglican 
creed and worship were legally compulsory; even the Thirty-nine Articles were 
made law of the land (1628). The Anglican bishops claimed the Apostolic 
Succession—that is, that they had been ordained by an Apostle; and they 
rejected the Presbyterian and Puritan assertion that others than bishops might 
validly ordain a minister. Many Anglican ecclesiastics in this age were men of 
great learning and good will. James Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh, was a real 
scholar despite his famous calculation (in his Annales Veteris Testamenti, 1650) 
that God had created the world on October 22, 4004 B.c.—a chronological slip 
that was made semiofficial in editions of the Authorized Version.!2 John Hales, 
chaplain to an English embassy in Holland, preached doubt, reason, and 
toleration: 


The ways that lead us to ... any knowledge ... are but two: first, experience, secondly 
ratiocination. They that come and tell you what to believe, what you are to do, and tell you not why, 
they are not physicians but leeches ... The chiefest sinew and strength of wisdom is not easily to 
believe.... Those things which we reverence for antiquity, what were they at their first birth? Were 
they false? Time cannot make them more true. The circumstance of time ... is merely impertinent... 


It is not the variety of opinions but our own perverse wills—who think it meet that all should be 
conceited [of the same thought] as ourselves are—which hath so inconvenienced the Church. Were 
we not so ready to anathematize each other where we concur not in opinion, we might in hearts be 
united ... Two parts there are that do completely make up a Christian man—a true faith and an 
honest conversation [conduct]. The first, though it seems the worthier, and gives us the name of 
Christians, yet the second, in the end, will prove the surer ... There is no kind of man ... though he 
be an heathen and idolater, unto whom the skirts of Christian compassion do not reach. !3 


Hale’s generosity was not reciprocated by some “idolators.” A Jesuit, writing 
under the name “Edward Knott” a tract entitled Charity Mistaken (1630), 
maintained that, barring accidents, no Protestant could be saved.!4 The 
condemned were reassured by William Chillingworth, whose The Religion of 
Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation (1637) was the outstanding theological 
treatise of the time. Chillingworth knew both sides: he had been converted to 
Catholicism, had returned to Protestantism, and still had his reservations; he had, 
said Clarendon, “contracted such a habit of doubting that by degrees he grew 
confident of nothing, and a skeptic, at least, in the greatest mysteries of 
religion.” 15 

The most eloquent of these Caroline Anglicans was Jeremy Taylor. His 
sermons are still readable, and more moving than Bossuet’s; even a Frenchman 
has been stirred by them. Taylor was an ardent Royalist, a chaplain in the army 
of Charles I. When the Presbyterians and the Puritans controlled Parliament and 
abused the once intolerant Anglicans intolerantly, he issued The Liberty of 
Prophesying (1646), a timid call for toleration: any Christian who accepted the 
Apostles’ Creed should be received within the amity of the Church, and 
Catholics were to be left free unless they insisted on papal sovereignty over 
England and kings. ! Taylor was captured and imprisoned by the Parliamentary 
party in the Civil War, but after the Restoration he was raised to the episcopacy, 
and his ardor for toleration cooled. 

The growing influence of Catholicism appeared in the predominant Anglican 
of the age. William Laud was a man of ideas and will, born to rule or die, strictly 
virtuous, severely strict, and resolute to the point of irascible inflexibility. Like a 
good churchman, he took it for granted that a unified religious belief was 
indispensable to successful government, and that a complex ceremonial was 
necessary for a tranquilizing and effectual faith. To the sorrow of Presbyterians 
and Puritans, he proposed to recall the arts to the service of the Church, to 
beautify the altar, the pulpit, and the baptismal font, to restore the cross to the 
ritual and the surplice to the priest. As a special mountain of offense, he ordered 
the Communion table, which heretofore had been placed in the center of the 
chancel (where it had sometimes served as a hat stand), to be put behind a railing 


at the eastern end of the church. These changes were mostly a revival of 
Elizabethan customs and laws, but to the Puritans, who loved simplicity, they 
represented a backsliding to Catholicism and the renewal of a class separation 
between priest and congregation. Laud seems to have felt that the Catholic 
Church was right in surrounding religion with ceremony and endowing the priest 
with an aura of sanctity.!17 The Roman Church appreciated his views, even to 
offering him a cardinal’s hat.!® He courteously refused, but the offer appeared to 
support the reproaches of the Puritans. They called him the forerunner of 
Antichrist. Charles made him Archbishop of Canterbury (1633) and a 
commissioner of the treasury. Another archbishop was made Chancellor of 
Scotland. People complained that ecclesiastics were returning to political power, 
as in the heyday of the medieval Church. 

From his Lambeth Palace the new Primate of All England set himself to 
remolding English ritual and morals. He made a hundred new enemies by 
levying, through the Court of High Commission (a judiciary body set up by 
Elizabeth, and now predominantly ecclesiastical), severe fines from persons 
convicted of adultery; and the victims found little comfort in his devoted use of 
the fines to repair the decaying St. Paul’s Cathedral and to drive lawyers, 
hucksters, and gossipers from its naves.!9 Ministers who rejected the new ritual 
were deprived of their benefices; writers and speakers who repeatedly criticized 
it, who questioned the Christian creed, or who opposed the institution of bishops 
were to be excommunicated, and were to stand in the stocks and perhaps lose 
their ears. 

The brutality of the punishments exacted under Laud’s regime must be 
visualized to understand his fate. In 1628, at his instigation, a Puritan minister, 
Alexander Leighton, was indicted before the Star Chamber as the admitted 
author of a book that called the institution of bishops anti-Christian and satanic. 
He was put in irons and was kept in solitary confinement for fifteen weeks in an 
unheated cell “full of rats and mice, and open to snow and rain.” His hair fell 
out, his skin peeled off. He was tied to a stake and received thirty-six stripes 
with a heavy cord upon his naked back; he was placed in the pillory for two 
hours in November’s frost and snow; he was branded in the face, had his nose 
slit and his ears cut off, and was condemned to life imprisonment.29 In 1633 
Ludowyc Bowyer, who had charged Laud with being a Catholic at heart, was 
fined, branded, mutilated, and sentenced to imprisonment for life.2! William 
Prynne, firebrand of the Puritans, in News from Ipswich (1636) denounced 
Laud’s bishops as servants of the pope and the Devil, and recommended hanging 
for bishops; he was branded on both cheeks, had his ears cut off, and was jailed 
till the Long Parliament freed him (1640). A woman who insisted on keeping 


Saturday as the Sabbath was imprisoned for eleven years.24 

Laud’s chief enemies, the Puritans, agreed with him on the necessity of 
intolerance. They thought it a reasonable conclusion from the divine origin of 
Christianity and the Scriptures; anyone who opposed a faith so founded must be 
a criminal or a fool, and society should be protected from the many damnations 
that would follow from his teaching. The Presbyterians pleaded with Parliament 
(1648) to legislate life imprisonment for all who continued to teach Catholic, 
Arminian, Baptist, or Quaker views, and death for all who denied the doctrines 
of the Trinity or the Incarnation. Cromwell’s Independents, however, offered 
toleration to all who would accept the fundamentals of Christianity, but they 
excluded Catholics, Unitarians, and defenders of prelacy.25 

There were so many parties among the Puritans that it is a rare generalization 
that can hold of them all. Most of them adhered to a strict Calvinism, to 
individual political liberty, to the right of congregations to run their own affairs 
without episcopal supervision, and to a worship unceremonious, egalitarian, and 
divorced from the distractions of religious art. They agreed with the 
Presbyterians in theology, but rejected presbyteries as tending to exercise 
episcopal power. They insisted on a literal interpretation of Scripture, and 
condemned the pretense of reason to sit in judgment on revealed truth. They 
attached as much reverence to the Old Testament as to the New; they applied to 
themselves the Judaic conception of the chosen people; they baptized their 
children with the names of Old Testament patriarchs and heroes; they thought of 
God in terms of a stern Yahveh, and added the Calvinistic conviction that most 
men were the “children of wrath,” doomed before their birth, by the arbitrary 
will of a relentless deity, to everlasting hell; and they ascribed the salvation of 
the few “elect” not to good works but to divine grace granted at divine whim. 
Some of them thought they talked to God; some, thinking themselves damned, 
went about the streets groaning in anticipation of their eternal sufferings. The 
thunderbolts of God seemed always to hang over the heads of men. 

In this self-imposed Terror “Merrie England” almost disappeared. The 
humanism of the Renaissance, the lusty naturalism of the Elizabethans, yielded 
to a sense of sin, a fear of divine vengeance, which looked upon most pleasures 
as wiles of Satan and challenges to God. The old monastic fears of the flesh 
returned, perhaps to a larger proportion of the people than ever in known history 
before. Prynne declared all embraces “lewd,” all mixed dancing “lascivious.”26 
To most Puritans music, stained glass, religious images, surplices, anointed 
priests were obstacles to direct communion with God. They studied the Bible 
with devoted diligence and quoted its phrases in nearly every speech, in almost 
every paragraph; some zealots embroidered their clothing with Scriptural texts; 


the especially godly added “Verily” or “Yea, verily” to attest sincerity or truth. 
Good Puritans prohibited the use of cosmetics and banned hairdressing as 
vanity; they earned the nickname “Roundheads” because they cut their hair close 
to the head. They denounced the theater as scandalous (it was), the baiting of 
bears and bulls as barbarous, the morals of the court as pagan. They condemned 
festival jollities, ringing bells, gathering around the Maypole, drinking healths, 
playing cards. They forbade all games whatever on the Sabbath; that day was to 
be kept for God, and it was no longer to bear the heathen name Sunday. They— 
Milton among them—cried out in anger when Charles I and Laud, renewing an 
edict of James I, issued (1633) a “Declaration of Sports” sanctioning Sunday 
games after Sunday prayers. The Puritans extended their Sabbatarianism—the 
advocacy of blue Sundays—to Christmas; they lamented the style of celebrating 
the birth of Christ with merrymaking, dancing, and games; they rightly ascribed 
many Christmas customs to pagan origins; they demanded that Christmas should 
be made a solemn day of fasting and atonement; and in 1644 they prevailed upon 
Parliament to sanction this view by law. 

As Protestantism had stressed the sermon beyond Catholic precedent, so 
Puritanism expanded it even beyond Protestant custom. A hunger for sermons 
gnawed at some hearts; the mayor of Norwich moved to London to hear more 
preaching; a mercer resigned from a congregation because it provided only one 
sermon per Sunday. Special “lecturers” arose to ease this hunger—laymen hired 
by a parish to preach a Sunday sermon additional to what the regular minister 
offered. Most Puritan preachers took their function with high seriousness; they 
terrified their audiences with descriptions of hell; some of them denounced 
sinners publicly by name; one pointed out the drunkards in his congregation and, 
talking of whores, specified as an example the wife of a chief parishioner; 
another told his auditors that if adultery, swearing, cheating, and Sabbath 
breaking could lead a man to heaven, the whole parish would be saved.2” The 
Puritan ministers felt it their duty to prescribe or proscribe the conduct, dress, 
studies, and amusements of the people. They forbade the observance of the 
holydays established by pagan custom or the Catholic Church, and so added 
some fifty working days to the year.28 A call to duty sounded throughout the 
Puritan ethic, and with it a stern inculcation of courage, self-reliance, prudence, 
thrift, and work. It was an ethic congenial to the middle class; it made for 
industrious workers and gave a religious sanction to mercantile enterprise and 
private property. Poverty, not wealth, was a sin; it revealed lack of personal 
character and divine grace.29 

Politically, the Puritans aspired to a democratic theocracy in which there 
would be none but moral and religious distinctions among men, no ruler but 


Christ, no law but God’s Word. They resented the heavy taxes that supported the 
Anglican Church; their businessmen felt themselves milked by that expensive 
and superior Establishment; the “trading part of a nation,” said one pamphleteer, 
“is devoured in this Prelatical Gulph.”°9 The Puritans defended wealth, but 
scorned the idle luxury of the nobility. They carried morality to excess, as later 
ages carried liberty; but perhaps their inhuman code was a necessary corrective 
to the loose morals of Elizabethan England. They produced some of the 
strongest characters in history—Cromwell and Milton, and the men who 
conquered the American wilderness. They defended and transmitted to us 
parliamentary government and trial by jury. To them, in part, England owes the 
solid sobriety of the British character, the stability of the British family, and the 
integrity of Britain’s official life. Nothing is lost. 


III. THE PURITANS AND THE THEATER 


The first victory of the Puritans was in their war against the theater. 
Everything that distinguished them—their theology of “elect” and “reprobate,” 
their strict morality, their solemn mood and Biblical speech—had been ridiculed 
on the stage with gross and unforgivable caricature. And in 1629 came the 
culminating crime: a French actress dared to replace a boy in taking a female 
part in a play at the Blackfriars. She was pelted with apples and rotten eggs. 

The new dramatists might have appeased the Puritan party, for, though now 
and then they stooped to conquer the groundlings with ribaldry, by and large 
they were gentlemen. Philip Massinger’s A New Way to Pay Old Debts (1625) 
satirized not prim virtue but monopolistic greed; there was no soaring poetry in 
it, no crackling wit, no winging imagery; but the unscrupulous extortioner was 
brought to justice in the end, and five acts transpired without a trull. John Ford 
angled for an audience by eiv titling a play ‘Tis Pity She’s a Whore, but this and 
The Broken Heart (both 1633) kept a decent pitch, and might still hold the 
boards if modern audiences could stomach the holocausts of their denouements. 

The Puritans fired their hottest shot against the theater when their most 
fearless protagonist, William Prynne, sent to the press (1632) his Histriomastix, 
the Players Scourge. Prynne was a lawyer and made no claim to impartiality; he 
presented a thousand-page brief for the plaintiff. By quotations from the Bible, 
from the Fathers of the Church, and even from the pagan philosophers, he 
proved that the drama had been invented by Satan and had begun as a form of 
devil worship. Most plays are blasphemous and obscene, full of amorous 
embraces, wanton gestures, and lust-arousing music, song, and dance; all 
dancing is devilish, and its every pace is a step to hell; most actors are profane 


and godless criminals. “The Church of God, not the playhouse, is the only 
‘proper’ school; the Scriptures, sermons, and devout and pious books ... are the 
only lectures” (reading) fit for Christians. And if they need diversion, 


they have the several prospects of the sun, the moon, the planets, the stars, with all the infinite variety 
of creatures, to delight their eyes. They have music of all birds ... to please their ears; the 
incomparably delicate odoriferous scents and perfumes of all herbs, all flowers, fruits to refresh their 
noses; the savoury tastes of all edible creatures ... the pleasures that orchards, rivers, gardens, ponds, 
woods ... can afford them; the comfort of friends, kindred, husbands, wives, children, possessions, 
wealth, and all other external blessings that God hath bestowed upon them.31 


The argument was learned and eloquent, but it called all actresses whores, 
and the Queen had just imported some actresses from France and was herself 
rehearsing a part in a court masque. Henrietta Maria took offense, and Laud 
indicted Prynne for seditious libel. The author protested that he had had no 
intention of libeling the Queen; he apologized for the intemperance of his book; 
nevertheless, with a severity which the Puritans long remembered, he was 
debarred from the practice of law, was fined the impossible sum of £5,000 
($250,000?), and was sentenced to life imprisonment. He was placed in the 
pillory, and both his ears were cut off.32 From his prison he issued News from 
Ipswich (1636), in which he denounced Anglican prelates as devilish traitors and 
ravenous wolves, and recommended that these bishops be hanged. He was 
pilloried again, and the stumps of his ears were shorn away. He remained in jail 
until the Long Parliament freed him in 1640. 

In 1642 the Parliament ordered all the theaters of England closed. This was at 
first a war measure, apparently limited to “these calamitous times,” but it 
remained in force till 1656. The long career of the Elizabethan drama came to an 
end amid a drama greater than any that the English stage had ever played. 


IV. CAROLINE PROSE 


There were at least two men in England who could look out upon the seething 
scene with perspective and calm. John Selden was so learned that men said, 
“Quod Seldenus nescit nemo scit”—-What Selden does not know, nobody 
knows. As an antiquarian he collected state records of pre-Norman England and 
compiled an authoritative Titles of Honor (1614); as an Orientalist he made a 
European reputation with his study of polytheism, De diis Syris (1617); as a 
jurist he expounded rabbinical law and wrote a History of Tythes refuting the 
claim of the divine origin of tithes; as an M.P. he took part in impeaching 
Buckingham and Laud and in drawing up the Petition of Right; he was twice 


imprisoned. He attended the Westminster Assembly as a lay delegate “to see 
wild asses fight,” and pleaded for moderation in religious disputes. After his 
death his Table Talk, recorded by his secretary, became an English classic. Shall 
we sample him? 


’Tis a vain thing to talk of an heretic, for a man can think no otherwise than he does think. In the 
primitive times there were many opinions. One of these being embraced by some prince ... the rest 
were condemned as heresies ... No man is the wiser for his learning; it may administer matter to 
work in ... but wit [intelligence] and wisdom are born with a man ... Wise men say nothing in 
dangerous times. The lion ... called the sheep to ask her if his breath smelled; she said Yes; he bit 
off her head for a fool. He called the wolf and asked him; he said No; he tore him to pieces for a 
flatterer. At last he called the fox, and asked him. Why [said the fox], he had got a cold and could 
not smell.33 


Sir Thomas Browne was a fox. Born in London (1605), educated at 
Winchester School, Oxford, Montpellier, Padua, and Leiden, absorbing arts and 
sciences and history at every turn, he resigned himself to the practice of 
medicine at Norwich. He sublimated his uroscopies by jotting down his ideas de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis (“on all things and a few others”), and 
eloquently concealed his theology in Religio medici (1642), one of the 
milestones in English prose. Here is a British Montaigne, quite as quaint and 
fanciful, as undulant and diverse, perhaps borrowing from him in the pages of 
friendship,24 subordinating his skepticism to conformity, relishing reason and 
professing faith, congested with classical allusions and derivatives, but loving 
the art and the music of words, and using style as “the antiseptic of decay.” 

He was by education inclined to doubt. His longest work, Pseudodoxia 
epidemica (1646), explained and chastised hundreds of “false opinions 
epidemic” in Europe—that a carbuncle gives light in the dark, that an elephant 
has no joints, that the phoenix regenerates itself from its own ashes, that the 
salamander can live in fire, that the unicorn has a horn, that swans sing before 
their death, that the forbidden fruit was an apple, that “the toad pisseth and this 
way diffuseth its venom.”2° But, like every iconoclast, he had his icons. He 
accepted angels, demons, palmistry, and witches;36 in 1664 he shared in the 
condemnation as witches of two women, who were soon thereafter hanged 
protesting their innocence.” 

He had no fancy for women, and thought sex ridiculous: 


I was never yet once, and commend their resolutions who never marry twice ... I could be 
content that we might procreate like trees, without conjunction, or that there were any way to 
perpetuate the world without this trivial and vulgar way of union; it is the foolishest act a wise man 
commits in all his life; nor is there anything that will more deject his cool’d imagination, when he 
shall consider what an odd and unworthy piece of folly he hath committed.38 


As to his titular topic, he is apologetically Christian: 


For my religion, though there be several circumstances that might persuade the world I have 
none at all (as the general scandal of my profession, the natural course of my studies, the 
indifferency of my behavior and discourse in matters of religion, neither violently defending one, 
nor with that common ardor and contention opposing another), yet, in despite hereof, I dare without 
usurpation the honorable style of Christian. Not that I merely owe this title to the font, my 
education, or the clime wherein I was born ... but having in my riper years and confirmed judgment 
seen and examined all.39 


He feels that the marvels and the order of the world declare a divine mind 
—"nature is the art of God.”49 He confesses to having entertained some heresies, 
and he slips into some doubts about the Biblical account of Creation;4! but now 
he feels the need of an established religion to guide wondering, wandering men; 
and he deplores the vanity of heretics who disturb the social order with their hot 
infallibilities.42 Puritans were not to his taste; he remained quietly faithful to the 
first Charles during the Civil War and was knighted for his pains by the second. 

In his later years he was moved to meditation on death by the unearthing of 
some ancient sepulchral urns in Norfolk, and he recorded his thoughts in a 
desultory masterpiece of English prose, Hydriotaphia, Urne-Buriall (1658). He 
recommends cremation as the least vain method of disencumbering the earth of 
ourselves. “Life is a pure flame, and we live by an invisible Sun within us”; but 
we flicker out with ignominious haste. “Generations pass while some trees stand, 
and old families last not three oaks.”43 The world itself is probably nearing its 
end in “this setting part of time.” We need the hope of immortality to gird us 
against this brevity; it is a precious prop to feel ourselves immortal—but a great 
pity that we must be scared into decency by visions of hell.44 Heaven is no 
“empyreal vacuity” but “within the circle of this sensible world,” in a condition 
of mental content and peace. Then, hurrying back from the verge of heresy, he 
ends his Religio with a modest prayer to God: 


Bless me in this life with but peace of my conscience, command of my affections, the love of 
Thyself and my dearest friends, and I shall be happy enough to pity Caesar. These are, O Lord, the 
humble desires of my most reasonable ambition, and all I dare call happiness on earth; wherein I set 
no rule or limit to thy Hand or Providence. Dispose of me according to the wisdom of Thy pleasure. 
Thy will be done, though in my undoing.45 


V. CAROLINE POETRY 


Meanwhile a bevy of minor bards—each of whom is someone’s major love— 
amused the leisurely with amorous rhymes and tuneful piety; and because the 
King liked them and they sang his cause through all vicissitudes, history knows 


them as the Cavalier Poets. Robert Herrick apprenticed his pen to Ben Jonson, 
and thought for a time that a bowl of wine would make a book of verse; he drank 
to Bacchus for hours on end, and then studied for the ministry. He took courses 
in love, pledged himself to prefer mistresses to marriage,+© and counseled virgins 
to “gather rosebuds” while they bloomed. His “Corinna” received further 
prodding: 


Get up, get up for shame! The blooming morn 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorn. 

See how Aurora throws her fair 

Fresh-quilted colors through the air; 

Get up, sweet Slug-a-bed, and see 

The dew bespangling herb and tree ... 
Come, let us go, while we are in our prime, 
And take the harmless folly of the time! 

We Shall grow old apace, and die 

Before we know our liberty ... 
Then while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying.4” 


And so in many of the wanton poems that he published in 1648 in the 
collection Hesperides; even in our loose days they need expurgation to suit 
Everyman. But eating is also necessary, so Herrick left his beloved London 
(1629), and—taking Catullus with him—went sorrowfully to be vicar of a 
modest parsonage in distant Devonshire. Soon he began to write Noble Numbers, 
or Pious Pieces, and first a prayer for absolution: 


For those my unbaptised rhymes, 

Writ in my wild unhallowed times, 
For every sentence, clause, and word, 
That’s not inlaid with Thee (my Lord), 
Forgive me, God, and blot each line 
Out of my book that is not Thine.4® 


In 1647 the Puritans deprived him of his benefice. He starved loyally through 
the dour days of the Commonwealth, but was restored by the Restoration to his 
vicarage, and died there at eighty-four, Corinna lost in the dusk of memory. 

Thomas Carew did not live so long, but he too found time for mistresses. 
Drunk with the inexplicable charms of woman, he sang them in such rapt detail 


(“A Rapture”), and with such cavalier contempt for chastity, that other poets 
reproved him for his licentious exactitude. The Puritans could not forgive 
Charles I for making him a gentleman of the privy chamber, but perhaps the 
King pardoned the matter for the form; in these Caroline poets all the Gallic 
finesse of Ronsard and the Pléiade is imported to grace with delicate art the 
indelicacies of desire. 

Sir John Suckling crowded much living into his thirty-three years. Born in 
1609, he inherited a great fortune at eighteen, made the Grand Tour, was 
knighted by Charles I, fought under Gustavus Adolphus in the Thirty Years’ 
War, returned to England (1632) to become by his good looks, his wit, and his 
generous wealth a favorite at the court. He was, says Aubrey, “the greatest 
gallant of his time, and the greatest gamester, both for bowling and cards ... His 
sisters would come to the ... bowling green, crying for fear he should lose all 
their portions.”49 He invented cribbage. He never married, but entertained “a 
great number of ladies of quality”; at one party he served the ladies, as dessert, 
silk stockings, then a great luxury.°° His play Aglaura was produced with lavish 
scenery, paid for from his purse. He raised his own troops to fight for the King 
and risked his life in an attempt to rescue the King’s minister, Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, from the Tower. Frustrated, he fled to the 
Continent, and there, deprived of his fortune, he took poison and died. 

Richard Lovelace too served the King in war and verse, and he too was rich 
and handsome, “the most amiable and beautiful person that ever eye beheld”5!— 
so Anthony a Wood saw him at Oxford. In 1642 he headed a delegation from 
Kent to petition the Long Parliament (transiently Presbyterian) for the restoration 
of the Anglican liturgy. For this audacious orthodoxy he was imprisoned for 
seven weeks. His Althea came to comfort him, and he made her immortal with a 
line: 


When Love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates; 

When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fettered to her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty.... 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 


Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 

If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty.°2 


He went off to the wars again in 1645—and apologized to his betrothed (Lucy 
Sacheverell) in “To Lucasta, Going to the Wars”: 


Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind 
That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly.... 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As thou too shalt adore; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.®3 


On the false report of his death in battle, Lucasta (chaste Lucy) married 
another suitor. Having lost both his lady and his fortune in the Royalist cause, 
Lovelace was reduced to depend upon the charity of his friends for food, and he 
who had worn cloth of silver and gold now dressed in rags and lived in slums. 
He died of consumption in 1658, aged forty. 

He might have learned the art of survival from Edmund Waller, who managed 
to be active for sixty years on both sides of the Great Rebellion, became the most 
popular poet of his time, outlived Milton, and died in bed at eighty-one (1687). 
He entered Parliament at sixteen, went mad at twenty-three, recovered, married a 
London heiress at twenty-five, buried her three years later, and soon wooed 
“Sacharissa” (Lady Dorothy Sidney) with a fresh variant of an ancient theme: 


Go, lovely Rose! 

Tell her, that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


Tell her, that’s young, 


And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That hadst thou sprung 

In deserts, where no men abide, 

Thou must have unrecommended died.... 


Then die! that she 

The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee; 

How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair! 


One other hardly minor poet enters this period. Richard Crashaw burned with 
religious ardor rather than with the fevers of the flesh. His father, an Anglican 
clergyman, wrote tracts against Catholicism and filled his son with fears of 
popery; Richard became a Catholic. He was expelled from Cambridge (1644) for 
supporting the King; he fled from England to Paris, where he consoled his 
poverty with visions of God. The Spanish mystics were to him a revelation of 
religious intensity and devotion. Standing before a picture of St. Teresa, he 
envied her transfixion by the dart of Christ, and begged her to accept him as her 
selfless disciple: 


By the full kingdom of that final kiss 

That seized thy parting soul, and sealed thee His; 
By all the heavens thou hast in Him 

(Fair sister of the seraphim); 

By all of Him we have in thee, 

Leave nothing of myself in me. 

Let me so read thy life that I 

Unto all life of mine may die. 


This and other poems he gave to the world in Steps to the Temple (1646), an 
ambivalent mixture of pious ecstasies and poetic conceits. Through him and a 
like but later poet, Henry Vaughan, we perceive that not all England was in those 
hectic days divided into Puritans and Cavaliers, but that amid the fury of poetical 
and theological war some spirits found religion neither in massive shrines and 
hypnotic ritual, nor in fearful dogmas and proud election, but in the childlike, 
trustful communion of the baffled and surrendering soul with a humane and 
forgiving God. 


VI. CHARLES I VERSUS PARLIAMENT: 1625-29 


And now this tragic King over whom all England was to fight, what sort of 
man and monarch was he? Before the storm soured the milk of human kindness 
in him, he was a reasonably good man—a loving son, an unusually faithful 
husband, a loyal friend, a father idolized by his children. He had begun the 
struggle of life by fighting a congenital weakness of physique; he could not walk 
till he was seven. He overcame this defect by resolute pursuit of vigorous sports, 
until in maturity he could ride and hunt with the best. He suffered from an 
impediment of speech; until ten he could hardly speak intelligibly; his father 
thought of having an operation performed on the boy’s tongue. Charles gradually 
improved, but to the end of his life he stammered and had to counter his 
difficulty by speaking slowly.°4 When his popular brother Henry died, leaving 
him heir apparent, Charles was suspected of complicity in the death; the charge 
was unjust, but it shared in darkening the Prince’s mood. He preferred a studious 
solitude to the bibulous hilarity of his father’s court. He became proficient in 
mathematics, music, and theology, learned something of Greek and Latin, spoke 
French, Italian, and a little Spanish. He loved art; he cherished and expanded the 
collection left by his brother; he became a discriminating collector, and a 
generous patron of artists, poets, and musicians. He invited the Italian painter 
Orazio Gentileschi to his court, then Rubens, Vandyck, and Frans Hals; Hals 
declined, and Rubens came chiefly as ambassador; but all the world knows 
Charles as the proud and handsome king, with Vandyke beard, repeatedly 
painted by Vandyck. William Dobson, pupil of Vandyck, continued the 
idealization of the royal family. 

Charles’s parentage and marriage contributed to his ruin. He inherited his 
father’s conception of the royal prerogative as absolute, with power to make as 
well as administer laws, to rule without Parliament, and to override laws enacted 
by Parliament. This view seemed justified by precedents and was taken for 
granted in France and Spain; it was encouraged in Charles by Buckingham, the 
court, and the Queen. Henrietta Maria had been reared at the French court in the 
very days when Richelieu was making her brother Louis XIII absolute over 
everybody but Richelieu. She had come to England as an avowed Catholic, 
bringing priests in her bridal train, and her faith had been made more intense by 
the disabilities she saw it suffer there. She had all the allure of beauty, vivacity, 
and wit, and the full Medicean flair for politics. Inevitably she urged her devoted 
husband to alleviate the lot of English Catholics; doubtless she dreamed of 
converting the King himself. She gave him six children; it must have cost him 
many a struggle to resist her wish that they might be brought up Catholic. But he 


had developed a sincere attachment to the Anglican Church, and he realized that 
his England was predominantly Protestant and hostile to a threatening papacy. 

Charles’s first Parliament met on June 18, 1625. One hundred lords—peers 
and bishops—sat in the upper house; five hundred men, three fourths of them 
Puritan,°° had been elected to the Commons by various forms of financial or 
political skulduggery;5® there was no pretense of democracy. Probably the level 
of ability in this Parliament was higher than an adult suffrage would have 
returned; here were Coke, Selden, Pym, Sir John Eliot, Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
and others marked for history. The total wealth of the Commoners exceeded 
threefold the wealth of the lords.5? The Commons showed its temper by 
demanding the full enforcement of the anti-Catholic laws. The King asked for an 
appropriation for governmental expenses and the war with Spain; Parliament 
granted him £ 140,000 ($7,000,000?), which was purposely inadequate; the fleet 
alone required twice that sum. For two centuries the English monarchs had been 
granted, for the duration of their reigns, the right to levy export and import 
duties, usually of two to three shillings per tun (a large cask), and six to twelve 
pence per pound; now the Parliament’s “tonnage and poundage” bill allowed 
Charles this right for one year only. It argued that previous appropriations had 
been squandered in the extravagance of James’s court; it complained that taxes 
had been levied without its consent; it was resolved to compel hereafter an 
annual summoning of Parliament and an annual examination, by Parliament, of 
governmental expenditures. Charles took umbrage at these economies and 
intentions, and when plague threatened London he seized the excuse to dissolve 
the Parliament (August 12, 1625). 

The government was now in the hands of Buckingham. Charles had not 
merely inherited the amiable, reckless Duke from his father; he had been brought 
up with him, had traveled with him, in a companionship that made it difficult for 
the King to see in his friend an unwise and disastrous counselor. Buckingham, 
with the support of Parliament, had led James into war with Spain; Parliament 
now refused to finance the war. The Duke organized an armada to go out and 
capture Spanish spoils or ports; it failed utterly, and the returning soldiers, 
unpaid and demoralized, spread rape, robbery, and defeatism in the coastal 
towns. 

Desperate for funds, Charles resigned himself to calling his second 
Parliament. The opposition grew stronger with his needs. The House warned him 
not to levy taxes without parliamentary sanction. Eliot, once a friend of the 
Duke, excoriated him as a corrupt incompetent who had grown richer with each 
failure of strategy or policy. Parliament appointed a committee to investigate 
Buckingham; Charles rebuked it, saying, “I would not have the House to 


question my servants, much less one that is so near me.” Eliot advised 
Parliament to withhold any grant of funds until the King admitted its right to 
demand the removal of a minister; Charles angrily reminded Parliament that he 
could at any time dismiss it; the Commons replied by formally impeaching 
Buckingham—accusing him of treason and demanding his dismissal (May 8, 
1626); it informed the King that until this was done it would grant no funds. The 
King dissolved the Parliament (June 15). The issue of ministerial responsibility 
was left to the future. 

But Charles was again destitute. A large quantity of royal plate was sold. 
“Free benevolences”—gifts to the King—were asked of the country; the yield 
was Slight; British money was pro-Parliament. Charles ordered his agents to 
collect tonnage and poundage dues despite lack of Parliamentary consent, and to 
seize the goods of merchants who failed to pay; he commanded the ports to 
maintain the fleet; he allowed his agents to impress men into military service. 
English and Danish troops, fighting for Protestantism in Germany, were being 
overwhelmed by the Imperialists; England’s Danish allies demanded the subsidy 
she had promised them. Charles ordered a forced loan—every taxpayer was to 
lend the government one per cent of the value of his land, five per cent of the 
worth of his personal property. Rich opponents were jailed, poor opponents were 
hustled into the army or the navy. Meanwhile English merchants delivered 
materials at Bordeaux and La Rochelle to Huguenots embattled with Richelieu; 
France declared war on England (1627). Buckingham led a fleet to attack the 
French at La Rochelle; the expedition failed. The £ 200,000 raised by the loan 
was soon spent, and Charles was again at his money’s end. He summoned his 
third Parliament. 

It met on March 17, 1628. Coke, Eliot, Wentworth, and John Hampden were 
returned, and, for the first time, Huntingdon Borough sent up a sturdy squire 
named Oliver Cromwell. Charles, in his speech from the throne, sternly called 
for funds, and added, with reckless insolence, “Take not this as threatening; I 
scorn to threaten any but my equals.”°% Parliament proposed £ 350,000, but, 
before voting it, required the King’s consent to a “Petition of Right” (May 28, 
1628) which became a historic landmark in the rise of Parliament to mastery: 


TO THE KING’S Most EXCELLENT MAJESTY: 


We humbly show unto our sovereign lord the King ... that whereas it is declared and enacted by 
a statute ... of Edward I ... that no tallage or aid shall be laid or levied by the King ... without the 
good will and assent of the archbishops, bishops, earls, barons, knights, burgesses, and other the 
freemen of the commonalty ... your subjects have inherited this freedom, that they should not be 
compelled to contribute to any tax, tallage, aid, or other like charge not set by common consent in 


Parliament. 


The petition went on to protest against forced loans, and the King’s violation of 
the rights of habeas corpus and trial by jury as embodied in the Magna Charta of 
1215. “We shall know by this [petition] if Parliaments live or die,” said Coke. 
Charles gave it an ambiguous consent; Parliament demanded a clearer reply, and 
still held up the appropriation; Charles gave formal consent. London felt the 
significance of the surrender; there broke out such ringing of bells as had not 
been heard there for years. 

Parliament, moving forward, requested the King to dismiss Buckingham; 
Charles refused. Suddenly both sides were startled to find this issue taken out of 
their hands. John Felton, a wounded ex-soldier weighed down with debts, angry 
at the arrears of his pension, and inflamed by pamphlets, bought a butcher’s 
knife, walked sixty miles from London to Portsmouth, plunged the weapon into 
Buckingham’s breast, and yielded himself to the authorities (August 23, 1628). 
Buckingham’s wife, soon to give birth, collapsed at sight of the corpse. Felton, 
overcome with remorse, sent her his apologies and begged her forgiveness; she 
gave it. He was executed without torture. 

The Parliament admonished the King that his continued collection of tonnage 
and poundage dues violated the Petition of Right; Charles replied that such dues 
had not been mentioned in the document; Parliament encouraged merchants to 
refuse to pay them.°9 Reasserting its right to legislate for religion despite the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the king, it proclaimed a strictly Calvinist, anti- 
Arminian interpretation of the Thirty-nine Articles as the law of England; it 
proposed, of its own authority, to enforce religious conformity on this basis, and 
to deal out penalties to Catholics and Arminians alike.6° Charles ordered the 
Parliament to adjourn; the Speaker, obeying, left the chair; but Parliament 
refused to adjourn, and members compelled the Speaker to resume the chair. Sir 
John Eliot now (March 2, 1629) offered three resolutions which made it a capital 
crime to introduce “Popery, or Arminianism, or other opinions disagreeing from 
the true and orthodox Church,” to counsel, or take any share in, the collection of 
tonnage or poundage dues not sanctioned by Parliament, or to pay such 
unsanctioned dues. The Speaker refused to put the motions to a vote; a member 
put them; the House acclaimed and passed them. Then, learning that the King’s 
troops were about to enter and dismiss the Parliament, it moved its own 
adjournment and dispersed. 

On March 5 Charles ordered the imprisonment of Eliot, Selden, and seven 
other members of Parliament on charges of sedition. Six of them were soon 
released; three were condemned to heavy fines and long imprisonment; Eliot 


died in the Tower, aged thirty-eight (1632). 


VII. CHARLES ABSOLUTE: 1629—40 


Eleven years—the longest such interval in English history—were to pass 
without the assembling of Parliament. Charles was now free to be an absolute 
king. Theoretically he was claiming no more than James, Elizabeth, and Henry 
VIII; practically he was claiming more, for they had never stretched the royal 
prerogative so near the breaking point as Charles was doing by levying 
unsanctioned taxes, forcing loans, billeting soldiers on citizens, making arbitrary 
arrests, denying prisoners the rights of habeas corpus and trial by jury, extending 
the tyranny and severity of the Star Chamber in political, and of the Court of 
High Commission in ecclesiastical, trials. But Charles’s basic mistake was his 
failure to recognize that the wealth now represented by the House of Commons 
was much greater than that wielded by or loyal to the King, and that the power 
of Parliament must be increased accordingly. 

Amid this crisis, before it drew the nation’s blood, the economy prospered, 
for Charles, like his father, was a man of peace and, through most of his reign, 
kept England out of war, while Richelieu exhausted France and Germany 
became a wilderness. The harassed King did what he could to mitigate the 
natural concentration of wealth. He ordered a halt to enclosures, annulled all 
those made in five Midland counties between 1625 and 1630, and fined six 
hundred recalcitrant landlords.6! He had the wages of textile workers raised in 
1629, 1631, 1637; he bade the justices of the peace exercise better control over 
prices; he appointed commissions to protect the wage scale and supervise poor 
relief; and Laud made new enemies by warning employers not to “grind the 
faces of the poor.”©®2 But at the same time the government granted, and profited 
from, monopolies in soap, salt, starch, beer, wine, and hides; it kept to itself a 
monopoly in coal, buying it at eleven shillings a caldron and selling it for 
seventeen in summer and nineteen in winter;®> and these monopolies too ground 
the faces of the poor. During this period over twenty thousand Puritans 
emigrated to New England. 

Charles pleaded that he had to find some ways to pay the costs of 
government. In 1634 he tried, disastrously, a new tax. Precedents existed for 
requiring coastal cities, in return for the protection afforded them by the navy, to 
fit out vessels for it in time of war, or, instead, to contribute “ship money” to the 
government for the maintenance of the fleet. Charles now (1635), without 
precedent, exacted this ship money from all England in time of peace, alleging 


the (quite real) need to rebuild the dilapidated navy for emergency and to protect 
British commerce from Channel piracy. Many resisted the new levy. To test its 
legality John Hampden refused to pay it; he was indicted, but was left free. He 
was a well-to-do Puritan of Buckinghamshire, no firebrand, but a quiet man (said 
the Royalist Clarendon) of “extraordinary sobriety and strictness,”64 who hid 
firmness in courtesy and leadership in modesty. 

His trial was long delayed, but came to court at last in November 1637. The 
lawyers for the Crown cited precedents for the ship-money tax, and held that the 
king, in time of peril, had the right to call for financial aid without waiting to 
assemble Parliament. Hampden’s attorneys replied that there was no emergency, 
there had been plenty of time to call Parliament, and the exaction violated the 
Petition of Right accepted by the King. The judges voted seven to five for the 
Crown, but public sentiment supported Hampden, and questioned the 
impartiality of judges subject to royal retaliation; Hampden was soon released. 
Charles continued till 1639 to collect ship money, and he used most of it to build 
the navy that fought victoriously against the Dutch in 1652. 

Meanwhile he had extended his blunders to Scotland. He shocked the 
Presbyterian Scots by marrying a Catholic and extending the authority of the 
bishops over the presbyteries of the Kirk. He alarmed half the nobility by an 
“Act of Revocation” (1625) revoking all grants of Church or Crown lands made 
to Scottish families since the accession of Mary Stuart. He named to the Privy 
Council of Scotland five bishops and an archbishop, John Spottiswoode, and 
(1635) made this prelate Chancellor—the first churchman to be appointed to that 
office since the Reformation When, after irritating delays, he came to Scotland 
to be crowned (1633), he allowed the bishops to carry out the ritual with the 
almost Catholic ceremonies of the Anglican Church—vestments, candles, altar, 
and crucifix. Determined to enforce their authority over the presbyteries, the 
Scottish bishops drew up a set of liturgical rules, which, because emended and 
approved by the Archbishop of Canterbury, came to be known as “Laud’s 
Canons.” These gave the king full jurisdiction over all ecclesiastical matters, 
forbade assemblies of the clergy except at the king’s call, restricted the right of 
teaching to persons licensed by a bishop, and limited ordination to candidates 
accepting these canons.®5 Charles sanctioned the canons and ordered them 
proclaimed in all Scottish churches. The Presbyterian ministers protested that 
half the Reformation was thereby annulled, and they warned that Charles was 
preparing to submit Britain to Rome. When an attempt was made, in St. Giles’s 
Church, Edinburgh, to conduct a service according to the new formulas, a riot 
broke out; sticks and stones were hurled at the officiating dean; Jenny Geddes 
flung her stool at his head, crying, “Thou foul thief, wilt thou say Mass at my lug 


[ear]?”66 Petitions from all classes were sent to Charles to revoke the canons; he 
replied by branding such petitions treasonable. Scotland now set the pace in 
revolt against the King. 

On February 28, 1638, representatives of the Scottish ministry and laity 
signed at Edinburgh the National Covenant, reaffirming the Presbyterian faith 
and ritual, rejecting the new canons, and pledging themselves to defend the 
Crown and the “true religion.” Nearly all Scotland, urged on by the ministers, 
subscribed to this covenant. Spottiswoode and all but four of the bishops fled to 
England. The General Assembly of the Kirk at Glasgow repudiated all bishops, 
and declared the Kirk to be independent of the state. Charles sent orders to the 
Assembly to disperse or be charged with treason; it continued its sittings. The 
King mustered an unenthusiastic army of 21,000 men and advanced toward 
Scotland; the “Covenanters” raised 26,000 men aflame with patriotic and 
religious fervor. When the two forces came face to face Charles agreed to submit 
the issues to a free Scottish Parliament and an unhindered Assembly of the Kirk; 
a truce was signed at Berwick (June 18, 1639), and the “First Bishops’ War” 
ended without shedding blood. But the new Assembly, convened at Edinburgh 
(August 12, 1639), confirmed the “treasonable” decisions of the Glasgow 
conference, and the Scottish Parliament ratified the acts of the Assembly. Both 
sides prepared for the “Second Bishops’ War.” 

In this crisis Charles called to his aid a man as resolute and thorough (this 
word was his motto) as the King was vacillating and incompetent. Thomas 
Wentworth had reached Parliament at twenty-one (1614), and had often voted 
against the King. Charles won him over by making him president of the Council 
of the North, rewarded his vigorous enforcement of the royal policies by 
appointing him to the Privy Council, and sent him as Lord Deputy to Ireland 
(1632), where his “Thorough” policy of merciless efficiency stamped out 
rebellion and created an angry peace. In 1639 he was made Earl of Strafford and 
chief counselor to Charles. He advised the King to raise a large army, suppress 
the Covenanters, and face a recalcitrant Parliament with an irresistible force. But 
a large army required large funds, which could hardly be raised without 
Parliament. Reluctantly, Charles summoned his fourth Parliament. When this 
“Short Parliament” met (April 13, 1640), he displayed to it an intercepted letter 
in which Covenanters had solicited the aid of Louis XIII;6” against such treason, 
argued the King, he had the right to organize an army. John Pym secretly 
communicated with Covenanters, decided that their cause was akin to 
Parliament’s case against the King, and persuaded the Parliament to deny the 
King the subsidies and arrange an alliance with the Scots. Charles dissolved the 
Short Parliament as traitorous (May 5, 1640). Riots broke out in London; a mob 


attacked the palace of Archbishop Laud; not finding him, it killed a Catholic 
who refused to join in Protestant worship.®8 

Charles moved north with an improvised army. The Scots came down over 
the border, defeated the English (August 20, 1640), and took possession of 
northern England. The helpless monarch agreed to pay them 850 a day until a 
satisfactory treaty could be concluded; he could not pay, and the Scottish army 
remained around Newcastle as a decisive ally of the English Parliament in its 
war with the King. Bewildered and desperate, Charles called a council of peers 
to meet him at York. They advised him that his authority was on the verge of 
collapse, and that he must find some accommodation with his enemies. For the 
last time he summoned a Parliament, the longest and most fateful in English 
history. 


VIII. THE LONG PARLIAMENT 


It assembled at Westminster November 3, 1640. The House was composed of 
some five hundred men, the “flower of the English gentry and the educated laity 
. an aristocratic and not a popular house,”®9 representing the wealth, rather 
than the people of England, but standing clearly for the future against the past. 
The majority of the Short Parliament were returned, brooding revenge. Selden, 
Hampden, and Pym were again on hand, and Oliver Cromwell, though not yet a 
leader, was a man of mark. 

It is impossible, at this distance, to picture him objectively, for since his rise 
and till today historians have described him as an ambitious hypocrite”? or a 
statesman-saint.7! A personality so ambivalent probably encloses—sometimes 
he harmonizes—in his character the opposite qualities that beget such 
contradictory estimates. This may be the key to Cromwell. 

He was one of those landowners without pedigree who stood outside the 
glamour of government, but paid uncomfortably for its maintenance. And yet he 
too had ancestors. His father, Robert Cromwell, had a modest estate in 
Huntingdon, worth three hundred pounds a year; his great-grandfather, Richard 
Williams, the nephew of Henry VII’s minister Thomas Cromwell, changed his 
name to Cromwell, and received, from minister or King, manors and revenues 
confiscated from the Catholic Church.72 Oliver was one of ten children and was 
the only one who survived infancy. His grammar-school instructor was a fervent 
preacher who wrote a treatise proving the pope to be Antichrist, and another 
recording the divine punishment of notorious sinners. In 1616 Oliver entered 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, where the headmaster was Samuel Ward, 
who died in prison (1643) for taking a strong Puritan stand against Laud’s 


” 


innovations and Charles’s “Declaration of Sports.” Apparently Oliver left 
Cambridge without graduating. Later (1638) he accused himself of some 
youthful wickedness: 


You know what my manner of life hath been. Oh, I have lived in a loved darkness, and hated 
light; I was a chief, the chief, of sinners. This is true: I hated godliness; yet God had mercy on me. 
Oh, the riches of His mercy! Praise Him for me—pray for me, that He who hath begun a good work 
would perfect it in the day of Christ.73 


He experienced all the ecstasies of repentance; he had hallucinations of death 
and other mental terrors that left him permanently touched with melancholy, and 
for the rest of his life he spoke in terms of Puritan piety. He settled down, 
married, had nine children, and became so model a citizen that in 1628, aged 
twenty-eight, he was chosen to represent Huntingdon in Parliament. He sold his 
Huntingdon property for £ 1,800 in 1631 and moved to St. Ives, later to Ely. 
When Cambridge returned him to Parliament in 1640 he was described by 
another member as “very ordinarily appareled” in “a plain cloth suit ... His linen 
not very clean ... a speck or two of blood upon his little [neck] band,” his face 
“swollen and reddish,” his voice “sharp and untunable,” his temper “exceeding 
fiery,” but under firm control.”4 He bided his time, talked with God, and had the 
strength of ten. As yet, however, God chose other instruments. 

It was John Pym who revealed the angry mood of the Parliament by 
denouncing Strafford as a secret papist plotting to bring in an army from Ireland, 
to overthrow Parliament, and to “alter law and religion.””> On November 11, 
1640, the House of Commons—which had never forgiven his desertion to the 
King—impeached the Earl as a traitor and had him sent to the Tower. On 
December 16, having declared the new Anglican canons illegal, it impeached 
Archbishop Laud on grounds of “popery” and treason, and had him too sent to 
the Tower. Selden later confessed, “We charge the prelatical clergy with popery 
to make them odious, though we know they are guilty of no such thing.”76 
Charles was so bewildered by these uncompromising moves that he took no 
action to protect his aides. The Queen justified the Parliament’s fears by asking 
her confessor to solicit aid from the Pope.”” 

Excitement and passion mounted on both sides. A “Root and Branch” faction 
among the London radicals—which included Milton—petitioned Parliament to 
abolish episcopacy and restore the government of the Church to the people; it 
branded as abominable the opinion of some bishops “that the pope is not 
Antichrist ... and that salvation is attainable in that [Catholic] religion.””® The 
House rejected the petition, but voted the debarment of the clergy from all 
legislative and judicial functions. The Lords agreed, with the proviso that 


bishops should retain their seats in the upper house. This, however, was 
precisely what the Commons wished to end, for it expected that the bishops in 
the Lords would always vote for the King. Pamphlets defending or attacking 
episcopacy made the issue boil. Bishop Joseph Hall claimed divine right for it on 
the ground that it had been established by the Apostles or Christ; five 
Presbyterian publicists replied in a famous pamphlet under the pseudonym 
“Smectymnuus,” composed of their initials; five later blasts were contributed by 
Milton. On May 27, 1641, Cromwell again proposed the total abolition of the 
episcopacy; the bill was passed by the House, rejected by the Lords. On 
September I the Commons resolved that “scandalous pictures” of the Trinity, all 
images of the Virgin Mary, all crosses and “superstitious figures” should be 
removed from English churches, and that all “dancing and other sports” were to 
be avoided on the Lord’s Day. Another wave of iconoclasm swept over England; 
altar rails and screens were taken down, stained-glass windows were smashed, 
statues were demolished, pictures were cut to shreds.”9 The House again passed 
a bishops’ exclusion bill on October 23. The King appealed to the Lords, 
declaring that he was resolved to die in the maintenance of the existing doctrine 
and discipline of the Anglican Church; he did. His intervention secured the 
defeat of the bill, but hostile crowds prevented the bishops from attending 
Parliament. Twelve of them signed a protest, declaring that any legislation 
passed in their absence would be null and void. Parliament impeached and 
imprisoned them. Finally the Lords ratified the exclusion bill (February 5, 1642), 
and bishops no longer sat in Parliament. 

The victorious Commons proceeded to consolidate its power. It borrowed 
money from the city of London to finance its maintenance. It passed bills 
requiring triennial Parliaments and forbidding the dissolution of any Parliament 
within fifty days of its convening, or of the present Parliament without its 
consent. It reformed taxation and the judiciary. It abolished the Star Chamber 
and the Court of High Commission. It ended monopolies and the levy of ship 
money, and rescinded the verdict against Hampden. It granted the King the right 
to collect tonnage and poundage dues, but only for periods specified by 
Parliament. Charles agreed to these measures, and the Parliament passed from 
reform to revolution. 

In March 1641 it brought Strafford to trial; in April it pronounced him guilty 
of treason and sent the bill of attainder to the King for signature. Against Laud’s 
advice, Charles appeared in the Lords and declared that though he was ready to 
disqualify Strafford from office he would never consent to condemn him for 
treason. The Commons pronounced this royal appearance a violation of 
parliamentary privilege and freedom. On the next day “great multitudes” 


gathered about the House of Lords and the palace of the King, crying “Justice! 
justice!” and demanding Strafford’s death. The frightened Privy Council begged 
Charles to yield; he refused. The Archbishop of York added his plea for 
signature; nobles warned the King that his own life and the lives of the Queen 
and his children were in danger; he still refused. Finally the condemned man 
himself sent him a message advising him to sign, as the only alternative to mob 
violence.8° Charles signed and never forgave himself. On May 12, 1641, 
Strafford was led out to execution. Laud stretched out his hands through the bars 
of his cell window to bless him as he passed. “Thorough” died without 
whimpering, before a hostile crowd. 

His execution sharpened the division of the House into what later came to be 
the rival parties of Whigs and Tories—those who favored and those who 
opposed the further transference of power from king to Parliament. Men like 
Lucius Cary (Viscount Falkland) and Edward Hyde (future Earl of Clarendon), 
both of whom had supported Parliament, wondered now whether the King, 
having been so severely chastened, might not be a desirable bulwark against 
mob rule in London, Puritan rule in religion, and a runaway Parliament that 
would disestablish the Church, threaten private property, and imperil the whole 
class structure of British life. Pym, Hampden, and Cromwell might have 
admitted these dangers, but there was another that touched them more closely: 
they had gone so far that they feared for their lives if Charles should recover 
power. At any moment the King might bring over a half-Catholic army from 
Ireland as Strafford had proposed to do. For its own safety Parliament decided to 
maintain the friendly army of Scots in the north of England. It sent the Scots an 
initial gift of £300,000 and pledged a monthly subsidy of £25,000.81 

The fears of the Parliament were sharpened by the sudden outbreak of a wild 
revolt in Ireland (October 1641). Phelim O’Neill, Rory O’More III, and other 
leaders called for a war of liberation—of Ulster from its English colonists, of 
Catholics from oppression, of Ireland from England. Inflamed by the memory of 
merciless persecutions and brutal evictions, the rebels fought with a fury that 
made them barbarous; the English in Ireland, defending what now seemed to 
them their legitimate property as well as their lives, returned barbarity with 
ferocity, and every victory became a massacre. The English Parliament wrongly 
suspected the King of having fomented the revolt to restore Catholicism in 
Ireland and later in England; it refused his request for funds to raise an army to 
rescue the English in the Pale; such an army might be turned against Parliament 
itself. The Irish revolt continued throughout the English revolution. 

The revolution took a further step when Charles advanced two of the 
excluded and impeached bishops to higher place. Indignant Commoners 


proposed a “Grand Remonstrance” which would summarize and publicize the 
case of Parliament against the King, and would compel him to give Parliament 
the right to veto his appointments to important posts. Many conservatives felt 
that the measure would transfer executive power to the Parliament and reduce 
the King to impotence. The division of parties became acute, the debate more 
violent; members clutched their swords to emphasize their words; Cromwell 
later declared that if the bill had lost he would have taken ship to America.®2 It 
passed by eleven votes, and on December 1, 1641, it was presented to the King. 
It began by affirming its loyalty to the Crown. It proceeded to list in detail the 
offenses which the King had given Parliament and the injuries he had inflicted 
upon the country. It reviewed the abuses which parliamentary reforms had 
corrected; it charged “papists ... bishops, and the corrupt part of the clergy,” and 
self-seeking councilors and courtiers, with plotting to make England Catholic. It 
pointed to repeated violations of the Petition of Right and to highhanded 
dissolutions of elected Parliaments. It asked the King to call an assembly of 
divines to restore the Anglican worship to its pre-Laudian form. It proposed that 
he remove from his Council all opponents of the Parliament’s policies, and 
employ hereafter only “such counselors, ambassadors, and other ministers ... as 
the Parliament have cause to confide in; without which they could not give his 
Majesty such supplies for his own support, or such assistance for the Protestant 
party beyond the seas, as was desired.”83 

Charles took his time answering this ultimatum. On December 15 Parliament 
went over his head to the people by ordering publication of the Grand 
Remonstrance. Charles then replied. He agreed to call a synod to repress all 
invasions of “popery”; he refused to deprive the bishops of their votes in 
Parliament; he insisted on his right to call to his Council, and to public 
employment, such men as he thought fit; and he again asked for funds. Instead, 
the Commons proposed a “Militia Bill” which would give it control of the army. 

Charles, so regularly irresolute, now rushed into a bold stroke that Parliament 
denounced as an act of war. On January 3, 1642, his attorney general, before the 
Lords, indicted, in the King’s name, five members of the lower house—Pym, 
Hampden, Holies, Heselrige, Strode—on a charge of treason for seeking to turn 
the army from obedience to the King and for encouraging a “foreign power” 
(Scotland) to invade England and make war upon the King. On the next day 
Charles, supported by three hundred soldiers whom he left at the door, entered 
the House of Commons to arrest the five men; they were not there, having taken 
refuge in friendly homes; “I see,” said the baffled King, “all the birds are flown.” 
As he walked out he was rebuked with cries of “Privilege!”; for such royal and 
armed invasion of Parliament was manifestly illegal. In fear of wholesale arrest, 


the Commons moved to the Guildhall, under protection of the citizens. When 
Charles left London for Hampton Court, the Commons, including the five 
indicted men, returned to Westminster. Queen Henrietta fled secretly to France 
with the Crown jewels to buy aid for the King. Charles left for the north with the 
Great Seal. He tried to enter Hull and secure the military supplies there; the town 
refused to admit him; he moved on to York. Parliament ordered all armed forces 
to obey only Parliament (March 5, 1642). Thirty-five peers and sixty-five 
Commoners seceded from Parliament and joined Charles at York. Edward Hyde 
now became chief adviser to the King. 

On June 2 Parliament transmitted to Charles nineteen propositions whose 
acceptance it held to be essential to peace. He was to turn over to Parliament 
control of the army and all fortified places. Parliament was to revise the liturgy 
and the government of the Church. It was to appoint and dismiss all ministers of 
the Crown and the guardians of the King’s children, and was to have authority to 
exclude from the upper house all peers hereafter created. Charles rejected the 
proposals as in effect a destruction of the monarchy. As if rehearsing the French 
Revolution, Parliament appointed a Committee of Public Safety, and ordered 
that “an army shall be forthwith raised” (July 12). Cromwell and others left for 
their home boroughs to organize volunteers. In an appeal to the nation (August 
2), Parliament based its revolt not on the desirability of parliamentary 
sovereignty, but on the imminence of a Catholic uprising in England; and it 
warned the country that victory for the King would be followed by a general 
massacre of Protestants.64 On August 17 its agents seized the military stores at 
Hull. On August 27, 1642, Charles unfurled his standard at Nottingham and 
began the Civil War. 


IX. THE FIRST CIVIL WAR: 1642-46 


England was now divided as seldom in known history before. London, the 
ports, the manufacturing towns, in general the south and the east, most of the 
middle class, part of the gentry, and practically all Puritans were for Parliament. 
Oxford and Cambridge, the west and the north, most of the aristocracy and the 
peasantry, and nearly all Catholics and episcopalian Anglicans stood with the 
King. The House of Commons was itself divided: some 300 members were on 
the rebel side, some 175 were Royalists. In the Lords 30 of the 110 peers sided at 
first with Parliament. The balance of wealth fell against the King; London had 
half the money of the nation and lent heavily to the revolution; Charles could not 
borrow anywhere; the navy was against him, and it blocked foreign aid; he had 


to rely upon gifts and men from the great estates, whose owners felt that their 
landed interest depended on his victory. Some chivalric virtues and sentiment 
survived in the old families; they gave their loyalty to the King without stint; 
they fought and died like gentlemen. The colorful Cavaliers, their hair in 
ringlets, their horses in gay accouterment, had all the romance of the war on their 
side, and all the poets but Milton. The money was with Parliament. 

The gauge of blood began at Edgehill (October 23, 1642). Each army had 
some 14,000 men. The Royalists were led by Prince Rupert, the twenty-two- 
year-old son of Charles’s sister, Elizabeth of Bohemia; the “Roundheads,” by 
Robert Devereux, third Earl of Essex. The result was indecisive, but Essex 
withdrew his forces, and the King marched on to make Oxford his headquarters. 
Nehemiah Wellington, a fervent or politic Puritan, called it a great victory for 
Parliament and God: 


Herein we see God’s great mercy ... for, as I hear, the slaughter was in all 5,517; but ten of the 
enemy’s side were slain to one of ours. And observe God’s wonderful works, for those that were 
slain of our side were mostly of them that ran away; but those that stood most valiantly to it, they 
were most preserved.... 

If I could relate how admirably the hand of Providence ordered our artillery and bullets for the 
destruction of the enemy! ... Oh, how God did guide their bullets ... that some fell down before 
them [of our side], some grazed along, some bullets went over their heads, and some one side of 
them! Oh, how seldom or never were they hurt, that stood valiant to it, by their bullets! ... This is 
the Lord’s doing, and it is marvelous in my eyes.85 


However, matters went poorly for Parliament in the ensuing spring. Queen 
Henrietta stole back to England with arms and ammunition and joined Charles at 
Oxford. Essex dallied while his army was eroded by desertion and disease. 
Hampden was mortally wounded in a skirmish at Chalgrove Field. A 
Parliamentary force was defeated at Adwalton Moor (June 30, 1643), another 
was destroyed at Roundway Down (July 13); Bristol fell to the King. In this 
nadir of its fortunes, Parliament turned to Scotland for help. On September 22 it 
signed with Scottish commissioners a “Solemn League and Covenant” which 
pledged the Scots to send an army to Parliament’s aid in return for £ 30,000 a 
month, on condition that Parliament establish in England and Ireland the 
Presbyterian form of Protestantism—church government by presbyteries free 
from episcopal control. In the same month Charles made peace with the Irish 
insurgents, and imported some of them to fight for him in England. English 
Catholics rejoiced, Protestants turned increasingly against the King. In January 
1644 the Irish invaders were defeated at Nantwich, and the Scottish invaders 
advanced into England. The Civil War now involved three nations and four 
faiths. 


On July I, 1643, the Westminster Assembly—121 English divines, thirty 
English laymen, and (later) eight Scottish delegates—met to define the new 
Presbyterian Protestantism of England. Hampered by Parliamentary domination, 
it dragged out its conferences through six years. A few members, favoring 
episcopacy, withdrew; a small group of Puritan Independents demanded that 
each congregation should be free from presbyteries as well as from bishops; the 
majority, following the pledge and the will of Parliament, favored the rule of 
religion in England and Ireland, as in Scotland, by presbyters, presbyteries, 
provincial synods, and general assemblies. Parliament abolished the Anglican 
episcopacy (1643), adopted and legislated the Presbyterian organization and 
creed (1646), but gave itself a veto power over all ecclesiastical decisions. In 
1647 the Assembly issued the Westminster Confession of Faith, Larger 
Catechism, and Smaller Catechism, reaffirming the Calvinistic doctrine of 
predestination, election, and reprobation.! The decisions of the Westminster 
Assembly were set aside by the restoration of the Stuart dynasty and the 
Anglican Church, but the confession and the catechisms have remained in 
theoretical force in the Presbyterian churches of the English-speaking world. 

The Assembly and the Parliament agreed in rejecting the plea of the minor 
sects for religious toleration. The incorporated city of London petitioned 
Parliament to suppress all heresies. In 1648 the Commons passed bills punishing 
with life imprisonment the opponents of infant baptism, and with death those 
who denied the Trinity, or the Incarnation, or the divine inspiration of the Bible, 
or the immortality of the soul.8” Several Jesuits were executed between 1642 and 
1650; and on January 10, 1645, Archbishop Laud, aged seventy-two, was led 
from the Tower to the block. Parliament felt that it was engaged in a war to the 
death and that it was no time for amenities. Cromwell, however, stood out for 
some measure of toleration. In 1643 he organized at Cambridge a regiment 
which came to be called the Ironsides—a name originally given by Prince 
Rupert to Cromwell himself. Into this company he welcomed men of any faith— 
except Catholics and Episcopalians—”who had the fear of God before them and 
made some conscience of what they did.”88 When a Presbyterian officer wished 
to cashier a lieutenant colonel as an Anabaptist, Cromwell protested, “Sir, the 
State, in choosing men to serve it, takes no notice of their opinions; if they be 
willing to serve it faithfully, that suffices.”89 He asked Parliament (1644) to 
“endeavour the finding out some way how far tender consciences, who cannot in 
all things submit to the common [ecclesiastical] rule ... may be borne with 
according to the Word.”99 Parliament ignored the request, but he continued to 
practice a comparative toleration in his regiments, and during his ascendancy in 
England. 


Cromwell’s development as a general was one of the surprises of the war. He 
shared with Lord Ferdinando Fairfax the honors of a victory at Winceby 
(October 11, 1643). At Marston Moor (July 2, 1644) Fairfax was routed, but 
Cromwell’s Ironsides saved the day. Other Parliamentary leaders, the earls of 
Essex and Manchester, suffered reverses or failed to follow up their successes; 
Manchester frankly admitted his unwillingness to overthrow the King. To get rid 
of these titled generals, Cromwell proposed a “Self-denying Ordinance” 
(December 9, 1644) by which all members of Parliament were to resign their 
commands. The proposal was defeated; it was revived and passed (April 3, 
1645); Essex and Manchester retired; Sir Thomas Fairfax, son of Ferdinando, 
was made commander in chief, and he soon appointed Cromwell lieutenant 
general in charge of the cavalry. Parliament ordered the formation of a “New 
Model” army of 22,000 men. Cromwell undertook to train it. 

He had had no military experience before the war, but his force of character, 
his steadiness of purpose and will, his skill in playing upon the religious and 
political feelings of men, enabled him to mold his regiments into a unique 
discipline and loyalty. The Puritan faith equaled the Spartan ethic in making 
invincible soldiers. These men did not “swear like a trooper”; on the contrary, no 
oaths were heard in their camp, but many sermons and prayers. They stole not, 
nor raped, but they invaded churches to rid them of religious images and 
“prelatical” or “papistical” clergymen.2! They shouted with joy or fury when 
they encountered the enemy. And they were never beaten. At Naseby (June 14, 
1645), when the Royalists were routing Sir Thomas Fairfax’s infantry, Cromwell 
with his new cavalry turned the defeat into so thorough a victory that the King 
lost all his infantry, all his artillery, half his cavalry, and copies of his 
correspondence, which were published to show that he planned to bring more 
Irish troops into England and to repeal the laws against Catholics. 

From that time Charles’s affairs rapidly worsened. The Marquis of Mont rose, 
his heroic general in Scotland, after many victories, was routed at Philiphaugh 
and fled to the Continent. On July 30, 1645, the Parliamentary army took Bath; 
on August 23 Rupert surrendered Bristol to Fairfax. The King turned in all 
directions for help, in vain. On every side and pretext his troops, feeling their 
cause hopeless, went over to the enemy. By separate and devious negotiations he 
tried to divide his foes—the Independents from the Parliament, Parliament from 
the Scots—and failed. He had already sent his pregnant wife across hostile 
country to find ship for France; now he bade Prince Charles escape from 
England by whatever possible means. He himself, disguised and with but two 
attendants, made his way to the north and surrendered to the Scots (May 5, 
1646). The First Civil War was in effect at an end. 


X. THE RADICALS: 1646—48 


Charles had been led to hope that the Scots would treat him as still their King; 
they preferred to consider him their prisoner. They offered to help him regain his 
throne if he would sign the Solemn League and Covenant making the 
Presbyterian form of Christianity compulsory throughout the British Isles; he 
refused. The English Parliament sent commissioners to the Scots at Newcastle, 
proposing to accept Charles as King on condition that he accept the Covenant, 
consent to the proscription of leading Royalists, and allow Parliament to control 
all armed forces and name all high officials of the state; he refused. Parliament 
offered the Scots £400,000 to pay their arrears and expenses if they would return 
to Scotland and surrender the King to English commissioners. The Scottish 
Parliament agreed. It accepted the money not as a price for the King, but as just 
reimbursement for its outlay in the war; Charles, however, felt that he had been 
bartered for gold. He was removed to Holmby House in Northamptonshire 
(January 1647) as prisoner of the English Parliament. 

The English army, now encamped at Saffron Walden, forty miles from 
London, reviewed its victories and called for commensurate rewards. The cost of 
maintaining these thirty thousand men had compelled Parliament to raise taxes 
to twice their maximum under Charles; even so it owed the soldiers from four to 
ten months of back pay. Moreover, the Puritan Independents, defeated in 
Parliament, were gaining the upper hand in the army, and Cromwell, their leader, 
was suspected of ambitions inconsistent with the sovereignty of Parliament. 
Worse yet, there were in his regiment “Levelers” who rejected all distinctions of 
rank in Church and state, and who called for manhood suffrage and religious 
liberty. A few of them were anarchist communists; William Walwyn declared 
that all things should be in common; then “there would be no need for 
government, for there would be no thieves or criminals.”92 John Lilburne, the 
most un-discourageable of the Levelers after every arrest and punishment, was 
“the most popular man in England” (1646).93 Cromwell was attacked as a 
Leveler, but, though sympathetic with them, he was hostile to their ideas, feeling 
that in the England of that day democracy would lead to chaos. 

Parliament, now Presbyterian, resented the threat implied in the nearness of 
so large and troublesome an army so potently Independent. It passed a bill to 
disband half of it and to enroll the rest as volunteers for service in Ireland. The 
soldiers demanded their arrears; Parliament voted them a part in cash, the 
remainder in promises. The army refused to disband until fully paid. Parliament 
reopened negotiations with the King, and nearly reached an agreement with him 
to restore him on his consenting to accept the Covenant for three years. Warned 


of this, a squad of cavalry raided Holmby House, captured the King, and took 
him to Newmarket (June 3-5, 1647). Cromwell hurried to Newmarket and made 
himself head of a Council of the Army. On January 10 the army began a 
leisurely march upon London. En route it sent to Parliament a declaration 
formulated chiefly by Cromwell’s able son-in-law Henry Ireton, which 
condemned the absolutism of Parliament as no better than the King’s, and 
demanded the election of a new Parliament by a wider suffrage. Parliament was 
between two fires, for the merchants, the manufacturers, and the populace of 
London, fearing occupation by the army, clamored for the restoration of the 
King on almost any terms. A city crowd invaded Parliament (July 26), and 
compelled it to invite the King to London and to put the militia under 
Presbyterian command. Sixty-seven Independents left Parliament for the army. 

On August 6 the troops entered London, bringing the King with them. The 
sixty-seven Independents were escorted back to their places in Parliament. From 
that time until Cromwell took supreme authority, the army dominated 
Parliament. It was not chaotic or unprincipled; it maintained order in the city and 
within its own ranks; and its demands, though probably impracticable at the 
time, were sanctioned by posterity. In the pamphlet The Case of the Army Truly 
Stated (October 9, 1647) it called for freedom of trade, abolition of monopolies, 
and restoration of common lands to the poor, and urged that no man be forced to 
testify against himself in court.94 In An Agreement of the People (October 30) it 
proclaimed that “all power is originally and essentially in the whole body of the 
people”; that the only just government is through representatives freely chosen 
by manhood suffrage; that therefore kings and lords, if allowed to exist, should 
be subordinate to the House of Commons; that no man should be exempt from 
the laws; and that all should enjoy full religious liberty.95 “Every man born in 
England, the poor man, the meanest man in the kingdom,” said Colonel 
Rainsborough, ought to have a voice in choosing those who made the laws of the 
land by which he was to live and die.9° 

Cromwell quieted the debate by summoning its leaders to prayer. The 
Levelers charged him with hypocrisy and with secret negotiations for restoring 
the King, and he confessed that he still believed in monarchy. He explained to 
the democrats that the resistance to their proposals would be too formidable to 
be overcome by mere “fleshly strength,” and after long argument he persuaded 
the leaders to reduce their demand for universal suffrage to a request for an 
extension of the franchise. Some soldiers refused to compromise; they wore the 
Agreement in their hats, and ignored Cromwell’s command to remove it. He had 
three ringleaders arrested; they were tried by court-martial and condemned to 
death; he ordered them to throw dice for their lives; the one who lost was shot. 


Discipline revived. 

Meanwhile the King escaped from his army captors, made his way to the 
coast and the Isle of Wight, and found friendly lodging in Carisbrooke Castle 
(November 14, 1647). He was heartened by news of Royalist rebellions against 
Parliament in the countryside and in the fleet. Scottish commissioners in London 
secretly offered a Scottish army to re-enthrone him if he would adopt 
Presbyterian Christianity and suppress other forms of religion. He accepted this 
“engagement,” but limited it to three years. The commissioners left London to 
raise an army. The Scottish Parliament ratified their plan for an invasion of 
England, and issued a manifesto (May 3, 1648) requiring all Englishmen to take 
the Covenant, to suppress all forms of religion except the Presbyterian, and to 
disband the Independent army. The English Parliament saw itself superseded and 
England subordinated to Scotland if these proposals came into force. It hurriedly 
made its peace with Cromwell and persuaded him to lead his troops against the 
Scots; doubtless it was glad to put him at a distance and in peril. After three days 
of pleading he prevailed upon the army to follow him back to battle. It went 
reluctantly, and some leaders vowed that if they again saved England, it would 
be their “duty ... to call Charles Stuart, that man of blood, to account for the 
blood he had shed.”97 


XI. FINIS: 1648—49 


Cromwell’s energy made short work of the Second Civil War. While Fairfax 
put down Royalist revolts in Kent, Oliver turned west and captured a Royalist 
stronghold in Wales. The Scots crossed the Tweed on July 8 and moved with 
alarming speed to within forty miles of Liverpool. At Preston, in Lancashire, 
Cromwell’s nine thousand men met twice that number of Scots and Cavaliers 
and overwhelmed them (August 17). 

While Cromwell and his army were saving Parliament, it plotted to protect 
itself from them by reopening negotiations for the restoration of the King. But it 
insisted that he should sign and enforce the Covenant; he would not. The 
returning army offered to support his restoration with severe limitations on the 
royal prerogative; he refused (November 17). To prevent his being restored by 
Parliament, the army captured him again and lodged him in Hurst Castle, 
opposite the Isle of Wight. Parliament condemned the action and voted to accept 
the King’s latest terms as a basis for settlement. The army leaders, anticipating 
death if Charles were restored, declared that none might be permitted to pass into 
the House but such as had continued “faithful to the public interest.” Early on 


December 6 Colonel Thomas Pride and a troop of soldiers surrounded and 
invaded the House of Commons and barred or expelled 140 Royalist and 
Presbyterian members; forty who resisted were jailed.98 Cromwell approved the 
action, and joined in voting for the speedy trial and execution of the King. 

Of the five hundred members who in 1640 had composed the House of 
Commons only fifty-six now remained. This “Rump Parliament,” by a majority 
of six, passed an ordinance declaring it treason for a king to make war upon 
Parliament. The Lords rejected the ordinance as beyond the authority of the 
Commons; the Commons thereupon (January 4, 1649) resolved that the people 
were, “under God, the original of all just power”; that the Commons, as 
representing the people, had “the supreme power in this nation”; and that 
therefore its enactments, without the consent of the Lords or the king, had the 
force of law. On January 6 they named 135 commissioners to try the King. One 
commissioner, Algernon Sidney, told Cromwell they had no legal authority to 
try a king. Cromwell lost his temper. “I tell you,” he cried, “we will cut off his 
head with the crown upon it.”99 The army leaders made a last attempt to avoid 
regicide; they offered to acquit Charles if he would agree to the sale of the 
bishops’ lands and resign the power to veto the ordinances of Parliament. He 
said he could not, for he had sworn to be faithful to the Church of England. 
There was no question of his courage. 

The trial began on January 19, 1649. The sixty or seventy impromptu judges 
who consented to act sat on a raised dais at one end of Westminster Hall, 
soldiers stood at the other, spectators thronged the galleries; Charles was seated 
in the center, alone. The presiding officer, John Bradshaw, stated the charge and 
asked the King to answer. Charles denied the authority of the court to try him, or 
that it represented the people of England, and claimed that government by a 
Rump Parliament dominated by the army was a worse tyranny than any he had 
ever shown. The galleries cried, “God save the King!” The pulpits condemned 
the trial; Bradshaw feared for his life in the streets. Prince Charles dispatched 
from Holland a sheet bearing only his signature, and promised the judges to 
abide by any terms they would write over his name if they would spare his 
father’s life.1°0 Four nobles offered to die in Charles’s stead; they were 
refused.101 Fifty-nine judges, including Cromwell, signed the death sentence. On 
January 30, before a vast and horror-stricken crowd, the King went quietly to his 
death. His head was severed with one blow of the executioner’s ax. “There was 
such a groan by the thousands then present,” wrote an eyewitness, “as I never 
heard before and desire I may never hear again.” 102 


Was the execution legal? Of course not. On the basis of existing law, the 


Parliament progressively and rudely appropriated royal rights sanctioned by the 
precedents of a hundred years. By definition a revolution is illegal; it can 
advance to the new only by violating the old. Charles was sincere in defending 
the powers he had inherited from Elizabeth and James; he was sinned against as 
well as sinning; his fatal error lay in not recognizing that the new distribution of 
wealth required, for social stability, a new distribution of political power. 

Was the execution just? Yes, so far as war is just. Once law is set aside by 
trial at arms, the defeated may ask for mercy, but the victor may exact the 
ultimate penalty if he judges it necessary as a preventive of renewed resistance, 
or as a deterrent to others, or as protection for the lives of himself and his 
followers. Presumably a triumphant King would have hanged Cromwell, Ireton, 
Fairfax, and many more, perhaps with the tortures regularly allotted to persons 
convicted of treason. 

Was the execution wise? Probably not. Cromwell apparently believed that a 
live king, no matter how securely imprisoned, would be a stimulus to repeated 
Royalist revolts. But so would the King’s son, unreachable in France or Holland, 
as yet unblemished with his father’s faults, and soon to be glorified with 
romance. The execution of Charles I led to a foreseeable revulsion of national 
feeling, which in eleven years restored his line. Subsequent history suggests that 
mercy would have been wisdom. When Charles’s son James II gave equally 
great offense, the Glorious Revolution of 1688, managed with aristocratic 
finesse, deliberately allowed him to escape to France; and the results of that 
deposition were permanent. However, it was the earlier Rebellion that made the 
later Revolution possible in all its swift effectiveness. 

The Great Rebellion corresponded both to the Huguenot uprisings in 
sixteenth-century France and, despite many differences, to the French 
Revolution of 1789—in the first case the insurrection of a stern and simple 
Calvinism, sinewed by mercantile wealth, against a ritualistic Church and an 
absolutist government; in the second case the revolt of a national assembly, 
expressing the power of the purse and the middle class, against a landed 
aristocracy led by a well-meaning but blundering ruler. By 1789 the English had 
digested their two rebellions, and could look with horror and eloquence upon a 
revolution that, like its own, incarnadined a country and killed a king because 
the past had tried to stand still. 


I.In 1631, in Massachusetts Bay Colony, Roger Williams advocated unlimited toleration for Catholics, 
Jews, and infidels. 


II.Excerpts from the Westminster Confession, ch. III: “By the decree of God, for the manifestation of His 


glory, some men and angels are predestined unto everlasting life, and others foreordained to everlasting 
death.... Those of mankind that are predestined unto life, God, before the foundation of the world was laid, 
according to His eternal and immutable purpose, and the secret counsel and good pleasure of His will, hath 
chosen in Christ unto everlasting glory, out of His mere free grace and love, without any foresight of faith 
or good works, or perseverance in either of them ... and all to the praise of His glorious grace ... The rest of 
mankind God was pleased, according to the unsearchable counsel of His own will, whereby He extendeth or 
withholdeth mercy as He pleaseth, for the glory of His sovereign power over His creatures, to pass by, and 
to ordain them to dishonour and wrath for their sin, to the praise of His glorious iustice.”86 


BOOK II 


THE FAITHS FIGHT FOR POWER 


1556—1648 


CHAPTER IX 
Alma Mater Italia 
1564—1648 


I. THE MAGIC BOOT 


Arter the double fury of Renaissance and Reformation, Italy was subsiding into 
a Spanish subjection harassed with poverty, solaced with religion, and gilded 
with peace. The Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis (1559) had awarded the duchy of 
Savoy to Emmanuel Philibert. Genoa, Lucca, Venice, and San Marino survived 
as independent republics. Mantua remained obedient to the Gonzaga dukes, 
Ferrara to the Estensi, Parma to the Farnese. The Medici ruled Tuscany— 
Florence, Pisa, Arezzo, Siena—but their ports were under Spanish control. 
Through her viceroys Spain governed the duchy of Milan and the Kingdom of 
Naples, which included Sicily and all Italy south of the Papal States. These, 
running across the center of the peninsula from the Mediterranean to the 
Adriatic, were ruled by popes hemmed in by Spanish power. 

That power was not militarily aggressive; it did not interfere in the internal 
affairs of the states, except Milan and Naples; but its distaste for commerce and 
its fear of the free intellect cast a pall over Italian life. The capture of Oriental 
and American trade by the Atlantic nations transferred to them the wealth that 
had once financed the Renaissance and now nourished the cultural blooming of 
Spain, England, and the Netherlands. Italy suffered further from the decline of 
papal revenues consequent upon the Reformation. The patient peasantry toiled 
and prayed, the innumerable monks prayed, the merchants lost caste and fortune, 
the aristocracy spent itself in the pursuit of titles and in extravagant display. 

And yet amid this political debacle Italy produced the greatest scientist of the 
age, Galileo; the adventurous and prophetic philosophy of Bruno; the greatest 
sculptor, Bernini; the most influential composer, Monteverdi; the bravest 
missionaries; one of her greatest poets, Tasso; and, in Bologna, Naples, and 
Rome, schools of painting rivaled only in the opulent Netherlands. Culturally 
Italy was still supreme. 


1. In the Foothills of the Alps 


It is pleasant to traverse again, if only with mind and pen and haste, the 
garden and gallery called Italy. Turin became a major capital under the able rule 
of Emmanuel Philibert and the encouragement given to literature and art by his 
consort, Margaret of France and Savoy. Milan, though subject, was still 
magnificent; Evelyn described it in 1643 as “one of the most princely cities in 
Europe, with 100 churches, 71 monasteries, 40,000 inhabitants ... sumptuous 
palaces, and rare artists.”! After a fire gutted the Basilica of San Lorenzo 
Maggiore (1573), Carlo Borromeo, the saintly Archbishop of Milan, 
commissioned Martino Bassi to rebuild the interior in the stately Byzantine style 
of San Vitale’s at Ravenna. Carlo’s nephew, Cardinal Federigo Borromeo, raised 
the Palazzo Ambrosiano (1609), and established in it the famous Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana. The Palazzo di Brera, begun for a Jesuit college in 1615, has been 
since 1776 the home of the Accademia di Belle Arti, and since 1809 that of the 
renowned Brera Gallery, seriously injured in the Second World War but now 
handsomely restored. There one may find much of the work of the Procaccini 
and the Crespi, the two families that dominated Milanese painting in this age. 


Genoa, La Serenissima, still proudly surveyed, from her palace-decorated 
hills, a Mediterranean dotted with Genoese ships. The merchant republic had lost 
its Eastern possessions to the Turks, and some of her trade with the Orient had 
passed to the Atlantic states; but her great mole gave her so fine a harbor that she 
remained (and is) the chief Italian port. Here the princes of commerce or finance 
built some of the richest homes in Italy. Evelyn thought that the Strada Nova, or 
New Street, planned by Rubens and faced by palaces of polished marble, was 
“far superior to any in Europe.”2 Galeazzo Alessi and his pupils designed many 
of these lordly mansions, which were famous for their art galleries, their stately 
stairways, their paneled or frescoed walls, and their luxurious furniture—”whole 
tables and bedsteads of massive silver”; the Genoese magnates were adepts at 
turning sweat into gold. In 1587 Giacomo della Porta raised the Basilica of the 
Santissima Annunziata, whose fluted columns, perfect pulpit, and ornate vault 
were the pride of Genoese piety. This and many another of Genoa’s churches 
and palaces were largely ruined in the Second World War. 


As late as Vasari, Florence was still termed the Athens of Italy, for she was 
fertile in literature, scholarship, and science as well as art. Everything prospered 
there except chastity. Under Grand Duke Francesco I (1574—87) the great Medici 
family deteriorated into a mess of intemperance and adultery. Cardinal 


Ferdinando de’ Medici resigned his ecclesiastical orders to become Grand Duke 
Ferdinand I; for twenty-two years (1587-1609) he gave Tuscany a just and 
enlightened rule, he expanded Tuscan commerce by making Livorno (Leghorn) 
a free port open to all traders and faiths, and he restored the morals of his people 
by the morality of his life. His successors Cosimo II and Ferdinand II 
distinguished themselves by financing Galileo. Bartolommeo Ammanati carved 
the great fountain of Neptune for the Piazza della Signoria in Florence, and 
designed the Palazzo Ducale in Lucca. Giovanni da Bologna finished in 1583 the 
Rape of the Sabines that stands in the Loggia dei Lanzi, and cast the statue of 
Henry IV which Cosimo II presented to Marie de Médicis to adorn the Pont 
Neuf in Paris. Alessandro Allori and his son Cristofano continued, diminuendo, 
the chromatic fantasy of Florentine painting, and Pietro da Cortona skirted 
mastery in frescoes picturing, on the ceilings of the Pitti Palace, the virtues of 
Duke Cosimo I. 


Parma in this period had a renowned duke, Alessandro Farnese, who was kept 
so busy leading Spanish armies in the Netherlands that he never occupied his 
throne. Under his son Ranuccio the University of Parma attained European fame, 
and Aleotti built (1618) the Teatro Farnese, accommodating seven thousand 
spectators in a semicircular amphitheater rivaled only, in modern Italy, by the 
Teatro Olimpico of his teacher, Palladio. 


Mantua now entered upon a period of prosperity recalling the great days of 
Isabella d’Este. A flourishing textile industry made Mantuan cloth popular even 
in rival England and France. The house of Gonzaga, which had ruled the duchy 
since 1328, was still producing able men. Duke Vincenzo I again incarnated the 
qualities of a Renaissance prince: handsome and gracious, patron of happy 
Rubens and miserable Tasso, collector of ancient and Chinese art, of musical 
instruments, Flemish tapestries, Dutch tulips, and beautiful women, lover of 
poetry and gambling, brave in battle and bold in statesmanship, but wearing 
himself out in adultery and war, and dying at fifty in 1612. Three sons ruled in 
turn; the last, Vincenzo II, left no children, and the competition of France, 
Austria, and Spain to determine and control his successor made the duchy the 
helpless theater of a devastating War of the Mantuan Succession (1628-31), 
which almost blotted Mantua from history. 


Verona idled culturally through this epoch, resting on the Renaissance. In 
Vicenza the classic facades of Palladio were setting a style for Christopher 
Wren. Vincenzo Scamozzi completed Palladio’s Teatro Olimpico and designed 


the Palazzo Trissino-Barton. A flair for ornament, hardly suppressed in Palladio, 
made Scamozzi a living bridge from classicism to baroque. 


2. Venice 


The Queen of the Adriatic, like ancient Rome, had a long and stately decline. 
She was losing to Portugal her sea trade with India and would soon feel the 
competition of the Dutch. She bore the brunt of Turkish maritime expansion; her 
navy and her commanders were major factors in the victory over the Turks at 
Lepanto (1571), but she yielded Cyprus a few months later, and thereafter her 
commerce with the eastern Mediterranean was subject to Turkish permission and 
terms. She struggled valiantly to meet the challenge of change. By connecting at 
Aleppo with caravans from Central Asia, she made up in some measure for the 
lessening of her seaborne trade with the East. Her vessels still controlled the 
Adriatic. She shared in the profits of the slave trade that was now disgracing 
Portugal, Spain, and England. Her mainland dependencies—Vicenza, Verona, 
Trieste, Trent, Aquileia, Padua—prospered in economy and increased in 
population. Her industries continued to excel in glass, silk, lace, and artistic 
luxuries. Her Banco di Rialto, established in 1587 after the failure of many 
private banks, put the strength of the state behind Venetian finance, and served 
as a model for similar institutions in Nuremberg, Hamburg, and Amsterdam. 
Travelers marveled at the beauty of her architecture and her women, the 
cleanliness of her streets, and the tenacious stability of her government. 

Her foreign policy aimed to keep a balance of power between France and 
Spain, lest one or the other absorb the weakened republic; hence her early 
recognition of Henry IV to strengthen war-torn France. In 1616 the Spanish 
viceroy at Naples, the Duke of Osuna, entered into a conspiracy with the Spanish 
ambassador at Venice to overthrow the Senate and make the republic a 
dependency of Spain. Philip III, after the delicate fashion of governments, gave 
the enterprise his blessing, but bade Osuna proceed “without letting anyone 
know that you are doing it with my knowledge, and make believe that you are 
acting without orders.” The Venetian Signory had the best spies in Europe; the 
plot was detected, the local conspirators were seized, and one morning the 
people were edified to see them hanging in St. Mark’s Square, gazing with dead 
eyes upon happy doves. 

This quiet and austere oligarchy, holding commerce with—and giving 
religious freedom to—men of any creed, took a remarkably independent attitude 
toward the papacy. It taxed the clergy, subjected them to the civil law, and 


forbade, without its consent, the erection of new shrines or monasteries and the 
deeding of land to the Church. A party of Venetian statesmen, led by Leonardo 
Donato and Nicolo Contarini, especially resisted the claims of the papacy to 
power in temporal affairs. In 1605 Camillo Borghese became Pope Paul V; a 
year later Donato was chosen doge; these two men, who had been friends when 
Donato was Venetian envoy at Rome, now confronted each other in a struggle 
between Church and state, echoing across five centuries the contest between 
Gregory VII and the Emperor Henry IV. And Pope Paul was shocked to find that 
the intellectual leader of the anticlerical party in Venice was another Paul, Fra 
Paolo Sarpi, a Servite monk. 

Sarpi, said Molmenti, was “the loftiest intellect that Venice ever produced.’’4 
Son of a merchant, he entered the Servite order at thirteen, absorbed knowledge 
passionately, and at eighteen defended 318 theses in a public disputation at 
Mantua, so successfully that its Duke made him court theologian. At twenty-two 
he was ordained priest and became a professor of philosophy; at twenty-seven he 
was elected provincial of his order for the Venetian Republic. He continued his 
studies in mathematics, astronomy, physics, everything. He discovered the 
contractility of the iris. He wrote scientific treatises that are now lost, and took 
part in the investigations and experiments of Fabrizio d’Acquapendente and 
Giambattista della Porta, who said that he had never met a “more learned man, 
or one more subtle in the whole circle of knowledge.”> Perhaps these profane 
studies injured Paolo’s faith. He welcomed some Protestants to friendship, and 
charges were lodged against him before the Venetian Inquisition—the same 
body that was soon to capture Giordano Bruno. Thrice he was nominated to 
bishoprics by the Senate; thrice the Vatican rejected him; and the memory of 
these rebuffs accentuated his hostility to Rome. 

In 1605 the Senate arrested two priests and convicted them of serious crimes. 
Pope Paul V demanded that the men be turned over to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and also ordered the repeal of the laws against new churches, monasteries, and 
religious orders. The Venetian Signory courteously refused. The Pope gave the 
Doge, the Signory, and the Senate twenty-seven days within which to comply. 
They called in Fra Paolo as counselor in canon law; Sarpi advised resistance on 
the ground that papal power extended only to spiritual concerns; the Senate 
adopted his view. In May 1606 the Pope excommunicated Donato and the 
Signory and laid an interdict upon all religious services in Venetian territory. 
The Doge instructed the Venetian clergy to ignore the interdict and continue 
their functions; they did, except the Jesuits, the Theatines, and the Capuchins. 
The Jesuits, pledged by their constitutions to obey the popes, left Venice in a 
body, despite the Signory’s warning that if they left they would never be allowed 


to return. Meanwhile Sarpi, answering Cardinal Bellarmine, published tracts 
limiting the papal power, and proclaiming the superior authority of general 
councils over the popes. 

Paul V appealed to Spain and France. But Spain had often rejected papal 
edicts, and Henry IV of France was grateful to Venice. However, Henry sent to 
Venice the judicious Cardinal de Joyeuse, who devised the necessary face- 
saving formulas. The priests were released to the French ambassador, who soon 
released them to Rome; the Senate refused to repeal the protested laws, but 
(hoping for papal aid against the Turks) it promised that the Republic would 
“conduct itself with its accustomed piety.” The Pope suspended his censures, 
and Joyeuse absolved the excommunicates. “The claims of Paul V,” says a 
Catholic historian, “were too medieval in character to be made good.” This was 
the last time that an entire state was placed under an interdict. 

On October 5, 1607, Sarpi was attacked by assassins, who left him for dead. 
He recovered, and is said to have remarked, in an epigram almost too good to be 
true, “Agnosco stilum curiae Romanae” (I recognize the pointed style of the 
Roman court).!” The assassins found protection and acclaim in the Papal States.® 
Henceforth Sarpi lived quietly in his cloister saying Mass every day; but his own 
stilus was not idle. In 1619 he published, under a pseudonym and through a 
London firm, his Istoria del Concilio Tridentino, a voluminous indictment of the 
Council of Trent. He gave a quite Protestant account of the Reformation, and 
condemned the Council for making the schism irreconcilable by yielding 
completely to the popes. The Protestant world hailed the book with enthusiasm, 
and Milton called its author “the great unmasker.” The Jesuits commissioned a 
learned scholar of their order, Sforza Pallavicino, to write a counter-history 
(1656-64), which exposed and rivaled Sarpi’s bias and inaccuracy.9 Despite 
their parti pris, these two books marked an advance in the collection and use of 
original documents, and Sarpi’s vast brief has the added and dangerous attraction 
of fiery eloquence. He was far ahead of his time in advocating a complete 
separation of Church and state. 

Under that proud government, on and between those placid and odorous 
canals, Venice continued to pursue money and beauty, appeasing Christ with 
architecture and the Virgin with litanies. Every week had some festival, for 
which any saint provided excuse; we see such collective raptures in the paintings 
of Guardi; and in the portraits we note the sensuous, Oriental prodigality of 
costumes and jewelry. Almost any evening one could hear music coming from 
the gondolas. If you stepped into such a magic bark and gave no directions, the 
gondolier would, with no word spent, take you to the house of some associated 
courtesan. Montaigne, who had as few prejudices as any man, was surprised at 


the abundance and freedom of the Venetian filles de joie. They paid a tax to the 
state, which in return allowed them to live where they liked and dress as they 
pleased; and it defended them against defaulting customers. 1° 

The Grand Canal and its tributaries grew fairer year by year with lordly 
churches, gay new palaces, or a graceful bridge. In 1631 the Senate 
commissioned Baldassare Longhena to build the noble Church of Santa Maria 
della Salute as a votive offering to the Virgin for restoring the health of the city 
after a great plague. In 1588-92 Antonio da Ponte replaced an old wooden 
bridge with a new Ponte di Rialto, spanning the Grand Canal with a single 
marble arch ninety feet in length, flanked by shops on either side. About 1600 
the Bridge of Sighs (the Ponte dei Sospiri) was built high over a canal between 
the Palazzo dei Dogi and the Prigioni di San Marco—“a palace and a prison on 
each hand.”!! Scamozzi completed Palladio’s Church of San Giorgio and 
Sansovino’s Libreria Vecchia; Scamozzi and Longhena raised the Procuratie 
Nuove (1582-1640), adjoining St. Mark’s Square, as new offices for the 
Venetian administration. Some famous palaces now rose along the Grand Canal: 
the Balbi, the Contarini degli Scrigni, and the Mocenigo, where Byron lived in 
1818. Those who have seen only the exterior of the Venetian palaces can never 
visualize the luxury—redeemed with taste—of their interiors: the frescoed or 
coffered ceilings, the painted or tapestried walls, the satin-covered chairs, the 
carved seats, tables, and chests, the cabinets inlaid with marquetry, the stairs 
majestically broad and built for centuries. Here a jealous oligarchy of a few 
hundred families enjoyed all the wealth of merchant princes and all the 
discriminating standards of old aristocracies. 

Only one Venetian sculptor, Alessandro Vittoria, stands out in this period, but 
Venetian painting produced two men of the second rank. Across the generations 
Palma Vecchio (d. 1528) handed the colors to his grandnephew Palma Giovane 
—i.e., Jacopo Palma the Younger—who died just a hundred years later. Giovane 
is put down as a decadent because he painted with careless haste, but some of his 
pictures, like the Pope Anaclytus in the Church of the Crociferi, come close to 
greatness; and in some lines of Molmenti’s this careless Younger leaps to life: 


Palma il Giovane had no other object... than his work, from which the profoundest grief was 
powerless to distract him. In his art he sought consolation for the death of his two sons, one of 
whom died in Naples, the other ended in a life of debauchery. As his wife was being bore to the 
tomb he set himself to paint to escape from his pain.12 


Bernardo Strozzi straddled the top of the Magic Boot, getting born in Genoa, 
dying in Venice (1644), and leaving pictures for almost every gallery between. 
For a time he was a Capuchin monk; he unfrocked himself, but could never shed 


the nickname II Cappucino. After many trials he found tolerance and prosperity 
in Venice, and there he produced his best work. One example must suffice: his 
Portrait of a Dominican Friar (Bergamo)—the high beret setting off the 
spacious forehead, the eyes frowning and intent, the nose and mouth breathing 
character, the fine hand proclaiming pedigree; Titian himself could hardly have 
done better. These heirs of the giants would have been giants in any other land. 


3. From Padua to Bologna 


Padua’s glory was now all in her university; there in this period Harvey 
studied and Galileo taught. At Ferrara Alfonso II (r. 1559-97) showed no 
slackening of vigor in that Este family that had ruled the principality since 1208. 
An anonymous print in the British Museum gives him a powerful head, 
authoritative beard, eyes expressing a resolute and somber intelligence. He could 
be merciless to those who crossed him, kind to others, patient with Tasso’s 
tantrums, fearless in battle, limitless in taxation. He continued the Estensi 
tradition of favoring literature, science, and art, and gathering their products into 
the culture, splendor, and gaiety of his court. The people had to be content with 
subsistence, and to enjoy vicariously the fruits of their toil. With all his power, 
and three successive wives, Alfonso failed to beget a son; and by an agreement 
made in 1539 Ferrara, long a papal fief, became in 1598 a papal state. Her 
cultural history came to an end. 

Bologna, under papal rule since 1506, had in this age a second flowering, in a 
school of painting that dominated Italy for two centuries and spread its influence 
into Spain, France, Flanders, and England. Lodovico Carracci, son of a 
prosperous butcher, returned to Bologna after studying art in Venice, Florence, 
Parma, and Mantua. Tintoretto had warned him that he had no genius for 
painting, but Lodovico felt that industry could substitute for genius, and that he 
had genius too. He stirred with his enthusiasm his cousins Agostino and 
Annibale Carracci—one a goldsmith, the other a tailor. The two went off to 
Venice and Parma to study Titian and Correggio. When they came back they 
joined with Lodovico in opening (1589) the Accademia degli Incamminati—” of 
those setting out on the road.” They provided instruction in the elements the 
history, and the technique of art, and a careful study of the masters; they rejected 
the “manneristic” stress on the mannerisms or peculiarities of any individual 
master; they proposed, rather, to unite the feminine tenderness of Raphael, the 
delicate eloquence of Correggio, the masculine vigor of Michelangelo, the 
chiaroscuro of Leonardo, and the warm coloring of Titian all in one 


comprehensive style. This “Eclectic school” made Bologna rival Rome as the art 
capital of Italy. 


The pictures bequeathed by the Carracci are countless; many of them are in 
the Bolognese Accademia di Belle Arti; some are in the Louvre; but one finds 
them anywhere. Lodovico’s own product is the least attractive, but appears at its 
best in a luminous Annunciation and an excellent Martyrdom of St. Ursula, both 
in the pinacoteca of the academy. Agostino is represented by a powerful 
Communion of St. Jerome—which did not prevent him from meeting a wide 
demand for obscene prints. Annibale was technically the most gifted of the clan, 
having derived from Correggio a refinement of line and color rarely achieved by 
his cousins; see the voluptuous elegance of his Bacchante in the Uffizi Gallery, 
the perfect female form in The Nymph and the Satyr in the Pitti Palace, and the 
perfect male form in The Genius of Fame in Dresden; and in Christ and the 
Samaritan Woman (Vienna) he produced one of the masterpieces of this period 
—figures worthy of Raphael, a landscape anticipating Poussin. 

In 1600 Annibale and Agostino accepted the invitation of Cardinal Farnese to 
come and paint the gallery of his palace in Rome. They chose an appropriate 
subject and painted The Triumph of Bacchus, a Rubensian riot of feminine 
charms. Thence Agostino went to Parma, where he painted a great fresco for the 
Casino; and Annibale proceeded to Naples, whose Museo Nazionale still shows 
his characteristic counterpoint of The Holy Family with Venus and Mars. The 
three cousins, so long united in art, were far apart in death: Agostino in Parma 
(1602), Annibale in Rome (1609), Lodovico still faithful to Bologna—the first to 
come and the last to go (1619). 

The new school trained several of the most famous painters of the period. 
One of them, Guido Reni, had the largest following of any painter in Europe. 
After his early budding under the care of the Carracci, he yielded to the lure of 
Rome (1602), worked there for twenty years, then returned to Bologna to 
produce pictures whose pious sensuality and sentimental grace made them a 
welcome bridge between the orthodoxy of the faith and the heresies of the flesh. 
Guido himself seems to have been sincerely religious, and is reputed to have 
kept himself virginally intact to the end. The self-portrait in the Capitoline 
Museum shows him in youth, pretty as a girl, with blond hair, fair complexion, 
and blue eyes. His masterpiece is the Aurora frescoed on the ceiling of the 
Rospigliosi Palace in Rome: the goddess of the dawn flying through the air, 
followed by gallant horses drawing a disheveled Phoebus in his chariot, and 
accompanied by dancing females of lovely face and form, representing the 
hours, with a winged cherub giving a Christian imprimatur to a pagan ecstasy. 


Guido painted other mythologies—the Rape of Helen in the Louvre, the Apples 
of the Hesperides in Naples, the voluptuous Venus and Cupid in Dresden. From 
the Old Testament he took his famous Susannah and the Elders (Uffizi). But for 
the most part he was content to picture again the old themes dear to the people 
and the Church, the story of Christ and his mother, all suffused with what 
merciless critics denounce as a maudlin! exaggeration of sentiment. He did well, 
however, with the Apostles, as in the St. Matthew of the Vatican; he painted a 
magnificent head of St. Joseph (Brera), and in the Vatican’s Martyrdom of St. 
Peter he tried the harsh realism of Caravaggio. Returning to sentiment, he 
painted for the galleries his famous St. Sebastian, showing the saint calmly 
receiving arrows into his perfect frame. In all this oeuvre we perceive the skill of 
well-trained technique; but when we compare these saccharine sanctities with 
Raphael’s Stanze or Michelangelo’s Sistine ceiling, we are moved not by the 
fullness of color and the smoothness of line, but by the “loss of nerve” in Reni’s 
art. He dreamed forgivably when he wrote, “I should like to give to the figure I 
am about to paint such beauty as that which dwells in Paradise”;!°3 but he gave 
himself away when he boasted that he had “two hundred ways of making the 
eyes look up to heaven.” !4 

Domenichino (Domenico Zampieri) followed Guido’s policy of pleasing at 
once the pagans and the devotees; and as these two were often one, it proved a 
profitable plan. He was more complex than Guido, modest and shy, in love with 
music and his wife. He too learned his art in Bologna and then sought the fauna 
and florins of Rome. His success there aroused the envy of his local competitors; 
they accused him of plagiarism; he retired to Bologna, but was recalled by 
Gregory XV to be chief architect, as well as chief painter, to the Vatican. With 
some of the old Renaissance versatility he designed the now vanished Villa 
Ludovisi at Rome and part of the Villa Aldobrandini at Frascati. Moving on to 
Naples, he began a series of frescoes in the cathedral. Despite difficulties 
multiplied by the Neapolitan painters, he had almost completed his assignment 
when he died (1641), aged sixty, still in the vigor of his art. His greatest picture 
is The Last Communion of St. Jerome, in the Vatican. On the basis of this chef- 
d’ceuvre Poussin ranked Domenichino second only to Raphael among painters; 1° 
we respect the enthusiasm more than the judgment. Ruskin thought 
Domenichino “palpably incapable of doing anything good, great, or right in any 
field, way, or kind whatsoever”;!© we admire neither the judgment nor the 
rhetoric. 

The last of the three famed pupils of the Carracci was lamentably called 
Guercino—’Squint-eyed”—from an accident that distorted his eye in infancy; 
but his mother called him Giovanni Francesco Barbieri. He was already a 


painter, influenced by the masculine style of Caravaggio, before he came to 
study with the Carracci; so he mediated in art between Bologna and Rome. Like 
Guido he remained unmarried, lived semimonastically, and displayed the best 
qualities of the Catholic Reformation in his quiet and decent life. He has left us 
many pleasing pictures, scattered from Rome to Chicago. He was the weakest 
and most lovable of the Bolognese school. 


The basic theory of the Eclectic school, that a great artist can be formed by 
trying to unite the diverse excellences of his predecessors, was surely a mistake, 
for it is often the character of genius to express a personality and strike out new 
paths; but the Accademia degli Incamminati served well to transmit a tradition 
and a discipline without which genius may run to excesses and bizarreries. The 
prosperity of the school was due in part to its ready co-operation with the needs 
of the Church. The reformed papacy and the expanding Jesuits required fresh 
representations of the Christian story, and vivid incitations to piety and faith. 
The Bolognese painters touched every chord of feeling in the worshiper; their 
Madonnas and Magdalens spread throughout Catholic Christendom. Who shall 
deny that the people were grateful for these inspirations, or that in providing 
them the Church proved herself the most understanding psychologist in history? 


4, Naples 


The Papal States had long since absorbed Forli, Ravenna, Rimini, and 
Ancona; Urbino was added in 1626, Pesaro in 1631. Thence southward through 
Foggia, Bari, and Brindisi to the heel—and through Taranto, Crotone, and 
Reggio Calabria to the toe—of the Magic Boot, and across from Scylla to 
Charybdis through Sicily, and northward along the west coast to Capua, was the 
Kingdom of Naples, since 1504 a viceroyalty of Spain. A population of three 
million passionate souls labored in burning poverty throughout that sprawling 
realm to finance the splendor of its brilliant capital. Evelyn saw and described 
Naples in 1645: 


The chief magistrates, being prodigiously avaricious, do wonderfully enrich themselves out of 
the miserable people’s labor ... The structure of the city is, for its size, the most magnificent of any 
in Europe: the streets exceeding large, well paved, having many subterranean passages for the 
sewerage; which renders them very sweet and clean ... To it belongeth more than 3,000 churches 
and monasteries, and these the best built and adorned in Italy. The people greatly affect the Spanish 
gravity in their habit; delight in good horses; the streets are full of gallants on horseback, in coaches 
and sedans ... The women are generally well-featured, but excessively libidinous. 17 


Everybody seemed jovial, full of music, romance, and piety; but under that 
singing surface, and under the eyes of the Inquisition, heresy and revolution 
brewed. In this regno the philosopher Telesio lived and died (1588); in Nola, 
near Naples, Bruno was born (1548). In 1598 Campanella took part in a 
rebellion that aimed to make Calabria an independent republic; the plot failed, 
and the poet-philosopher spent the next twenty-seven years in jail. 

In 1647 Naples went hysterical with one of those operatic uprisings that 
periodically disturbed agrarian exploitation in Italy. Tommaso Aniello, popularly 
known as Masaniello, was a fish hawker whose wife had been heavily fined for 
smuggling corn. When the Spanish governor laid a tax on fruit to finance a navy, 
and the growers and the vendors of fruit refused to pay the imposition, Tommaso 
called for an armed revolt. A hundred thousand Italians followed him as he 
marched to the viceregal palace to demand withdrawal of the tax. The frightened 
Viceroy yielded; Tommaso, aged twenty-four, became master of Naples, and he 
ruled it for ten days. Fifteen hundred opponents were executed in a delirium of 
dictatorship; a lower price was decreed for bread, and a baker who failed to 
comply was roasted alive in his own oven!®—but Tommaso’s enemies wrote the 
history. We are told that Masaniello dressed in cloth of gold, transformed his 
humble home into a palace seething with authority, and cruised about the bay in 
a sumptuous gondola. On July 17 he was assassinated by desperadoes in the pay 
of Spain. His dismembered body was recovered and reunited by his followers, 
who gave him a lordly funeral. The leaderless revolt died away. 

A somber religious art maintained itself under the archbishops and the 
viceroys. In 1608 the Church spent a million florins to build, in the Cathedral of 
San Gennaro, the Cappella del Tesoro as a shrine for the two phials containing 
the coagulated blood of St. Januarius, patron of Naples. Twice a year, the people 
were told, the blood must liquefy and flow in order that Naples should prosper 
and be safe from Vesuvius. 

Painting in Naples was for a time controlled by a triumvirate of jealous 
artists, Corenzio, Caracciolo, and Ribera, determined that all Neapolitan painting 
should be done by themselves or their friends. They sent such threats to 
Annibale Carracci that he fled to Rome, where he died soon afterward from the 
effects of a hectic journey under a hot sun.!9 When Guido Reni came to decorate 
the Chapel of the Treasure he received a warming to leave Naples or die; he left 
almost at once, his work hardly begun. Two of his assistants, who stayed behind, 
were put on a galley and never heard of again. Domenichino came, completed 
four frescoes in the Chapel despite repeated erasures of his work, and then fled 
before Ribera’s threats; he returned under the Viceroy’s pledge of protection, but 
died shortly afterward, possibly by poison.2° 


With all his crimes, José or Giuseppe Ribera must be commemorated as the 
greatest painter of this period in Italy. Spain claims him through his birth at 
Xativa, near Valencia (1588); he studied for a time under Francisco de Ribalta; 
but in early youth he made his way to Rome. There he lived in ragged poverty, 
copying frescoes and gathering crusts, until one of those art-loving cardinals 
who still felt the afflatus of the Renaissance took him into his palace and gave 
him bed and board, colors and clothes. Sedulously Giuseppe copied the works of 
Raphael in the Vatican and of the Carracci in the Farnese Palace. Then, finding 
his passion dulled by comfort, Lo Spagnoletto—”the little Spaniard”—ran away 
to Parma and Modena to study Correggio. He returned to Rome, quarreled with 
Domenichino, and moved to Naples. There or at Rome he fell under the 
influence of Caravaggio, whose brutal style confirmed him in the dark 
naturalism that he may already have learned from Ribalta. A rich picture dealer 
took a fancy to him and offered him a pretty daughter in marriage. The penniless 
Giuseppe thought the proposal a joke, but when it was repeated he leaped into 
marriage and prosperity. 

Now he painted The Flaying of St. Bartholomew, with such bloody 
verisimilitude that when it was exposed to public view it drew a crowd of gazers 
more interested in blood than in art. The Viceroy—that same Osuna who 
conspired against Venice—asked for the picture and its author, was fascinated, 
and gave Ribera charge of all decorations in the palace. The insatiable Spaniard 
frightened off all competitors until the commission to fresco the Chapel of the 
Treasure was given to Giovanni Lanfranco, his friend. He himself executed the 
altarpiece, representing the incombustible St. Januarius issuing unsinged from a 
fiery furnace. 

Thereafter Ribera was the unchallenged master of his art in Naples. He 
seemed able at will to rival the tenderness of Raphael and Correggio without 
falling into the sentimentality of Guido Reni or Murillo, and to raise the realism 
of Caravaggio to a higher power by the intensity of his conception and the depth 
of his coloring. Let us instance only the Pieta and the Lamentation in the church 
and monastery of San Martino—”a work before which, as an embodiment of the 
solemn majesty of grief, all similar representations of that century sink to mere 
theatrical spectacles.”2! Or, from the mythologies, take the Archimedes in the 
Prado—precisely such a wrinkled old Sicilian as one might find in Syracuse 
today. Stepping out from the Bible and history into the streets, Ribera found 
variety for his art in realistic snatches from common life; and in the Barefoot 
Boy of the Louvre he gave a lead to Velazquez and Murillo.!! 

Ribera’s defects leap to the eye—an exaggerated violence, a fondness for 
wrinkles and ribs, and a thirst for blood; Byron noted that 


Spagnoletto tainted 
His brush with all the blood of all the sainted.22 


His dark colors and somber emphasis frighten and depress us, but in a Naples 
inured to Spanish rule and moods this tenebroso style found a ready acceptance. 
Every new church or monastery competed for him; Philip IV and the Neapolitan 
viceroys were avid customers; Ribera’s paintings and etchings were more widely 
diffused in Spain than those of Velazquez—who visited him twice in Italy. His 
home was one of the finest in Naples, and his two daughters were paragons of 
brown loveliness. One of them had the distinction of being seduced by another 
Don Juan, Philip [V’s natural son, who carried her off to Sicily and, soon tiring 
of her, abandoned her to a Palermo nunnery. Ribera almost succumbed to grief 
and shame; he sought consolation by giving to pictures of the Virgin the 
remembered features of his lost Maria Rosa; but within four years of her tragedy 
he died (1652). 


II. ROME AND THE POPES 


The capital of the Papal States!V and of the Roman Catholic world was now a 
city of the second rank, with some 45,000 souls in 1558, rising to 100,000 under 
Sixtus V (1590). Montaigne, coming to it in 1580, thought it more extensive than 
Paris, but having only one third as many houses. Criminals and prostitutes 
(before Sixtus V) constituted a sizable part of the population; many a noble hada 
standing staff of ruffians. Poverty was general but genial, alleviated by papal 
charity, ecclesiastical ceremonies, religious hopes. The old aristocratic clans— 
Orsini, Colonna, Savelli, Gaetani, Chigi—had declined in income and power, 
though not in claims and pride; younger families—Aldobrandini, Barberini, 
Borghese, Farnese, Rospigliosi—were taking the lead in fortune and influence, 
usually through connections with the popes. Papal nepotism had another heyday: 
the Aldobrandini reaped a harvest from the election of Clement VIII, the 
Ludovisi from Gregory XV, the Barberini from Urban VIII, the Borghese from 
Paul V. Paul’s nephew, Cardinal Scipione Borghese, enjoying plural benefices 
and 150,000 scudi per year, laid out the Villa, and built the Casino, Borghese 
(1615), founded its rich art collections, and earned a moderate immortality in 
marble from his protégé Bernini. Many of the cardinals used their wealth to 
support literature and art. 

A succession of strong popes now helped the Roman Church to survive 
despite the loss of Germany, the Netherlands, Scandinavia, and Britain to the 
Reformation. The Council of Trent had confirmed and enhanced the supremacy 


of the popes over the councils, and the young and vigorous Society of Jesus—the 
Jesuits—was pledged and devoted to the papacy. Antonio Ghislieri, Dominican 
friar and Grand Inquisitor, became Pope Pius V in 1566 at the age of sixty-two. 
The saintliness of his personal life seemed to him fully consistent with his 
severity in pursuing heresy. He withdrew from the Bohemian Catholics the right 
previously granted them to receive Communion in wine as well as bread. He 
excommunicated Elizabeth of England and released the English Catholics from 
her allegiance. He urged Charles IX of France and Catherine de Médicis to 
prosecute war against the Huguenots till these should be utterly and mercilessly 
destroyed.23 He commended the harsh measures of Alba in the Netherlands.24 
He labored with his dying strength to prepare the armada that defeated the Turks 
at Lepanto. He never mitigated a penal sentence;2° he encouraged the Inquisition 
to enforce its rules and penalties. 

He was equally strict in compelling ecclesiastical reform. Bishops who 
neglected to reside in their dioceses were deposed; monks and nuns were to 
remain completely secluded from the public; all malfeasance in ecclesiastical 
office was to be ferreted out and punished. When some _ discharged 
supernumeraries of the court complained that they would die of hunger, Pius 
replied that it would be better to die of hunger than to lose one’s soul.2® His 
appointments and nominations were determined by fitness, not favoritism or 
nepotism. He himself worked assiduously, sitting through long hours as judge, 
seldom sleeping more than five hours in a day, and giving an example to the 
clergy by the ascetic simplicity of his private life. He fasted frequently, and kept 
the coarse woolen shirt of a friar under his papal robes. He wore himself out with 
his severities; at sixty-eight he looked ten years older—lean and haggard, with 
sunken eyes and snow-white hair. Though hardly able to walk, he insisted upon 
making, mostly on foot, a pilgrimage to the seven basilicas of Rome. Nine days 
later, after a month of suffering, he died, clothed in the habit of St. Dominic. “To 
few popes,” wrote a great Protestant historian, “does Catholicism owe more than 
to Pius V; for while pitiless in his persecution of heresy, his recognition of the 
need of reform, and his unbending resolution to effect it, regained for the Church 
much of the respect which it had forfeited.”2” Pius was canonized in 1712. 

Gregory XIII (1572-85) continued, in a milder spirit, the reform of the 
Church. We think of him as the man who gave us our calendar and who 
celebrated the Massacre of St. Bartholomew with a Mass of thanks-giving to a 
merciful God. Nevertheless he was a man of good morals, temperate habits, and 
kindly character. He had had a natural son before entering the priesthood, but 
that peccadillo was forgiven by the lusty Romans. He was generous in charity, 
tireless in administration. His appointments have won Protestant praise.28 


Montaigne saw him in 1580 as “a handsome old man, a face full of majesty, a 
long white beard. Over seventy-eight years old, yet healthy and vigorous ... Of a 
gentle nature, exciting himself little over the affairs of the world.”29 

However, his enterprises—financing Jesuit schools, suppressing Hugue nots, 
deposing Elizabeth—required ducats. To raise them Gregory ordered the letter 
of the law to be applied to the owners and the title deeds of estates in papal 
territory; many properties that should have lapsed to the papacy through failure 
in the direct line of succession, or in the payment of dues required from papal 
fiefs, were now confiscated by the Pope. Actual or prospective victims armed 
their retainers, resisted expropriation, and retaliated with brigandage. Men of 
aristocratic lineage, like Alfonso Piccolomini and Roberto Malatesta, led bands 
of outlaws who captured towns and controlled roads. Taxes could no longer be 
collected; the flow of gold to Rome was dammed; soon the papal administration 
was in chaos. Gregory suspended his confiscations, made peace with 
Piccolomini, and died in humiliating defeat. 

Emergencies make men, and this one made Felice Peretti, as Sixtus V (1585— 
90), one of the greatest popes. He first saw the light at Grottamare, near Ancona, 
in a cottage so ill thatched that the sun shone through the roof; later he jested that 
he was “nato di casa illustre”—born of an illustrious (or well-lighted) house.°° 
Schooled at a Franciscan monastery in Montalto, earning a doctorate in theology 
by his studies in Bologna and Ferrara, he rose rapidly by his pulpit eloquence 
and administrative capacity; and when, at sixty-four, he was chosen pope, it was 
because the conclave recognized in him the resolute character needed to restore 
safety and solvency to the Papal States. 

His relatives crowded around him with outstretched palms, and he could not 
resist them; nepotism was renewed. But where his family was not concerned, he 
was inflexible. His appearance itself gave pause: short, broad, strongly built, 
with a great forehead, a thick white beard, big nose and ears, vast eyebrows, and 
piercing eyes that could silence opposition without a word. His florid 
complexion went with a violent temper, his large head suggested unbending will. 
With all his severity he had a well of good humor, and often a penetrating wit; 
he predicted that Henry ITV would defeat Mayenne because Henry spent less time 
in bed than Mayenne did at meals.3! He himself slept little and worked hard. 

He resolved, first of all, to suppress the victorious brigands. He began by 
enforcing the existing prohibition, heretofore largely ignored, against carrying 
murderous weapons. On the day before his coronation four youths were arrested 
for violating this ordinance; Sixtus ordered them hanged forthwith. Their 
relatives pleaded for pardon or delay; he replied, “While I live, every criminal 
must die”; soon, amid the coronation festivities, their bodies hung on one 


gallows near the Sant’ Angelo Bridge. It was Sixtus’ inaugural address, a 
statement of policy on crime. 

The Pope commanded the nobles to dismiss their bravi; he promised pardon 
and reward to any bandit who would deliver to him another bandit alive or dead; 
and the reward was to be paid by the captured bandit’s family or commune. 
When one bandit issued a defiance, Sixtus ordered the outlaw’s family to find 
him and bring him in or suffer death themselves. The Duke of Urbino pleased 
the Pope?2 by loading mules with poisoned food and directing the drivers to pass 
by a bandit’s lair; the bandits robbed the pack, ate, and died. No consideration 
was given to holy orders or social rank; offenders belonging to “first families” 
were executed without mercy or delay; a priest outlaw dangled with the rest. 
Soon the countryside was dotted with corpses swaying in the wind, and the wits 
of Rome calculated that more severed heads were nailed to the Sant’ Angelo 
Bridge than there were melons in the market stalls.35 The people murmured that 
the Pope was barbarously cruel, but ambassadors told him that “in every part of 
his states through which their road had led, they had traveled through a land 
blessed with peace and security.”34 The proud pontiff had coins struck with the 
inscription Noli me tangere. In a fury of virtue he ordered a priest and a boy 
bumed for homosexual acts, and compelled a young woman to witness the 
hanging of the mother who had sold her into prostitution. All detected adulteries 
were to be punished with death. Men were arrested for crimes dating so far back 
that a placard quoted St. Peter as trembling with fear lest Sixtus should indict 
him for cutting off Malchus’ ear on the occasion of Christ’s arrest. 

Amid this mad pursuit he found time for government and reform. He ended 
the war of confiscations that Gregory XIII had waged against the nobles. He 
reconciled those ancient foes the Orsini and the Colonna by uniting them in 
marriage. He distributed the cardinals among eleven new and four old 
“congregations,” and divided among these the administration of the Curia. He 
commanded the clergy to observe all the reform decrees of the Council of Trent, 
and required periodical visitation and correction of monasteries by the bishops. 
Fornication with a nun was to be punished by the death of both parties. He 
revived to full activity the University of Rome. To accommodate the great 
increase of books he commissioned Domenico Fontana to design a sumptuous 
new home for the Vatican Library. He personally supervised an improved 
edition of Jerome’s Vulgate—which is as splendid a translation of the Bible into 
Latin as the King James version is into English. 

He did not share the respect that his Renaissance predecessors had felt for the 
remains of pagan art. He completed the ruin of the Septizonium of Severus to 
provide columns for St. Peter’s. He proposed to raze the tomb of Caecilia 


Metella. He threatened to demolish the Capitol itself if the statues of Jupiter 
Tonans, Apollo, and Minerva were not removed; he allowed Minerva to remain, 
but rechristened her Roma and replaced her spear with a cross. He exorcised the 
columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius by topping them with statues of St. Peter 
or St. Paul and renaming the columns accordingly. To further symbolize the 
subjection of paganism to Christianity, he engaged Domenico Fontana to 
transfer to St. Peter’s Square the obelisk that Caligula had brought from 
Heliopolis and that Nero had set up in the Circus Maximus. The monolith of red 
granite was eighty-three feet high and weighed over a million Roman pounds. 
Masterful architects like Antonio da Sangallo and Michelangelo had pronounced 
its removal to be beyond the capacity of Renaissance engineers. Domenico and 
his brother Giovanni took a year to accomplish the task (1585-86). Immense 
machines lowered and transported the monument; eight hundred men, fortified 
by the Sacrament, and 140 horses pulled forty-four ropes, each as thick as a 
man’s arm, to raise it aloft on its new site. Domenico, succeeding, became the 
hero of Rome; Sixtus struck commemorative medals and sent official 
announcements to foreign governments. The ball at the top was replaced with a 
cross containing a piece of the “true cross” on which Christ had died. Sixtus felt 
that Christianity had resumed its sway after its interruption by the Renaissance. 

The indefatigable Pope, in his brief quinquennium, renovated secular Rome. 
He brought in a fresh supply of good water—feeding twenty-seven new 
fountains—by rebuilding the ruined Acqua Alessandria, which he renamed, after 
himself, Acqua Felice. He cleared the air by financing the drainage of the 
marshes; good progress was made and 9,600 acres were reclaimed, but the 
enterprise was abandoned at his death. At his bidding Domenico Fontana opened 
up new avenues on the classic plan of straight lines; the Via Sistina was 
prolonged as the Via Felice; the noble Church of Santa Maria Maggiore became 
the center of several radial thoroughfares; Rome began to assume its modern 
form. To finance his undertakings Sixtus, starting with an empty treasury, taxed 
even the necessaries of life, debased the coinage, sold appointments, and issued 
annuity insurance (monti) for life in return for gifts to the papal exchequer. He 
administered his funds with competence and care, and left five million crowns in 
his coffers at his death. 

His greatest concern was foreign policy. He never abandoned hope of 
regaining England and Germany and uniting all Christendom against Islam. He 
admired Elizabeth’s statesmanship, but lent his aid to plots to depose her. He 
promised to contribute to the expense of the Spanish Armada, but he distrusted 
Philip’s dallying, and shrewdly made his aid conditional on the actual landing of 
Spanish troops in England. France was his greatest problem. The Huguenots, 


supposedly exterminated in 1572, were advancing upon Paris under the 
undiscourageable Henry of Navarre. Philip II was financing the League to save 
France for Catholicism—and for Spain; Sixtus faced the choice of letting France 
go Protestant or helping Philip to turn France into a Spanish dependency. But a 
balance of power between France and Spain seemed indispensable to papal 
freedom from secular domination. In 1589 Sixtus offered to join in war against 
Henry; but when Henry promised to become a Catholic, Sixtus withdrew from 
the plan. Philip threatened to detach Spain from the papal obedience, and a 
Spanish Jesuit denounced the Pope as abetting heresy, but Sixtus held his ground 
and welcomed Henry’s ambassador. In the end his faith in Henry was justified: 
France was saved to the Church and continued as a balance against Spain. 

This was his last triumph, and perhaps the strain of it exhausted him. Neither 
the cardinals nor the nobles nor the people regretted his death (1590); the 
cardinals had winced under his severity; the nobles had been forced, against the 
most time-honored customs, to obey the laws; the people, taxed to the limit and 
disciplined to unwonted peace, tried to demolish the statue that had been raised 
to Sixtus on the Capitol. But after the blows he dealt had lost their sting, 
posterity could balance his achievements against his cruelty, his pride, and his 
love of power. A rationalist historian, Lecky, judged him, “though not the 
greatest man, by far the greatest statesman, who has ever sat on the papal 
throne.”35 

Among his successors in this period two are especially memorable. Clement 
VIII (1592-1605) was almost a Christian. “Of all the popes that have for a long 
time past sat in the see of Rome,” said the Huguenot Sully, he “was most free 
from party prejudices, and had more of that gentleness and compassion which 
the Gospel prescribed”;36 however, he refused mercy to Beatrice Cenci (1599), 
and allowed the Inquisition to burn Giordano Bruno at the stake (1600). Urban 
VIII (1623-44) at first aided Spain and Austria in the Thirty Years’ War; but 
when they tried to absorb Mantua he feared encirclement, and turned his 
diplomatic maneuvers to co-operation with Richelieu in using the Protestant 
armies of Gustavus Adolphus to weaken the Hapsburg power. Infected with the 
military spirit of the age, he subordinated spiritual concerns to the extension of 
his rule as a secular prince; he acquired Urbino, and heavily taxed it—and his 
other states—to finance a papal army for war against the Duke of Parma. The 
army proved worthless, and his death left the papal realm “in such a condition of 
decay and exhaustion,” reported a Venetian ambassador, “that it is impossible 
for it ever to rise or recover.”37 The ambassador was mistaken. Elements of 
recovery appeared everywhere in the Church, and mounted to the papacy. The 
plain people of Italy, solacing immemorial hardship with intense and 


imaginative piety, still crowded their hallowed shrines, marched solemnly in 
religious processions, told one another of new miracles, and with painful ecstasy 
climbed the Scala Santa on their knees. Saints like Philip Neri, Francis of Sales, 
and Vincent de Paul revealed the capacity of the old Church to inspire an 
absorbing devotion; so the Jesuit Aloysius Gonzaga died at the age of twenty- 
three while ministering to the victims of pestilence in Rome (1591). Worldliness 
and corruption in the Curia gave way before the assaults of Protestant reformers, 
the exhortations of saints, the inspiring example of prelates like St. Charles 
Borromeo of Milan. From pope to pope the movement of self-reform, however 
halting, grew. Old religious orders were reinvigorated, new ones multiplied—the 
Oratorians (1564), the Oblates of St. Ambrose (1578), the Regular Clerks Minor 
(1588), the Lazarists (1624), the Sisters of Charity (1633), and many more. 
Seminaries were established throughout Catholic Christendom to train an 
educated secular clergy. Catholic missionaries went to every non-Christian land, 
facing hardships and perils, tending the sick, educating the young, and preaching 
the faith. And everywhere, battling Protestants in Germany, plotting politics in 
France, dying for their cause in England, carrying the creed to “heathens” in five 
continents, moved the incredible, indomitable Jesuits. 


III. THE JESUITS 


1. In Europe 


After the death of Diego Laynez (1565), the Society of Jesus chose as its 
general Francisco Borgia, whose character and career were an earnest of the 
time. Born rich, grandson of Pope Alexander VI, rising to be Duke of Gandia, 
Viceroy of Catalonia, and friend of kings, he joined the new order in 1546, gave 
it all his personal wealth, and earned canonization by the austere sanctity of his 
life. Everard Mercurian, who followed him as general, left no mark on history; 
but Claudio Aquaviva guided the society with such wisdom and tact through 
thirty-four troubled years (1581-1615) that many Jesuits now rank him highest 
of all their generals since Loyola. When he took command there were some five 
thousand Jesuits; when he died there were thirteen thousand. 

Under his direction a committee of Jesuit scholars drew up (1584—99) the 
Ratio studiorum, which continued till 1836 to determine the order and method of 
studies in Jesuit colleges. Taking boys of eleven to fourteen years of age, the six- 
year course gave them three years of the Greek and Latin languages and 


literatures; the remaining years were devoted to philosophy in its broadest sense, 
as including natural science, logic, metaphysics, and ethics. The consensus of 
evidence is that all these subjects were admirably taught. The philosophy was 
Scholastic, but as yet there was no acceptable substitute. Biology and modem 
secular history, as in nearly all schools of that time, were largely ignored, 
perhaps because the awful sight of the struggle for existence among animals, and 
the almost uninterrupted pageant of war among men, offended the trustful 
simplicity of faith. All in all, the Ratio was a skillful compromise between the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. With remarkable adaptability, the Jesuits 
welcomed the rebirth of the drama; they translated, wrote, and staged plays, and 
discovered in student dramatics a lively means of teaching speech and 
eloquence; in stage management and scenery they were ahead of their times. 
They used debates to sharpen wits and reason, but they discouraged originality 
of ideas in teacher and pupil alike. Their aim was apparently to produce an 
educated but conservative elite capable of intelligent and practical leadership, yet 
untroubled by doctrinal doubts and immovably rooted in the Catholic creed. 

In almost all cases the Jesuit schools were founded and endowed by secular 
authorities, ecclesiastical leaders, or moneyed individuals, but the Jesuits kept 
full control. Though a few of their colleges were specifically established for the 
sons of the nobility, nearly all were open, without tuition fees, to any qualified 
student, rich or poor.°® The teachers, usually members of the order, were better 
trained than their Protestant analogues; they were devoted and unpaid, and their 
priestly garb and bearing gave them a revered authority that enabled them to 
keep discipline without resorting to fear or corporal punishment. Many 
Protestants sent their sons to Jesuit colleges,29 hoping to get for them not only a 
sound education in the classics, but also a superior discipline of morals, 
manners, and character. “As for the pedagogical part,” wrote Francis Bacon, “the 
shortest rule would be, ‘Consult the schools of the Jesuits,’ for nothing better has 
been put in practice.”49 In 1615 the Jesuits had 372 colleges; in 1700 they had 
769, and twenty-four universities, scattered throughout the world. In Catholic 
countries secondary education fell almost entirely into their hands, giving them 
an immense influence in shaping the national mind. 

At the other end of the scale they sought the ear of kings. Aquaviva forbade 
them to become royal confessors and discouraged their participation in politics; 
nevertheless, even in Aquaviva’s lifetime, Father Coton accepted Henry IV’s 
invitation to be his spiritual director; and thereafter the Jesuits agreed with their 
most brilliant pupil, Voltaire, that the best way to mold a nation is to mold its 
king. By 1700 they were confessors to hundreds of prominent personalities. 
Women were especially sensitive to their good manners and their tolerant 


acceptance of the world; and as confessors to important women the subtle fathers 
reached important men. 

Frankly declaring their intent to mingle with mankind instead of isolating 
themselves in monasteries, they adapted their moral precepts to the incorrigible 
ways of mankind. In their judgment the strict Christian ethic was possible only 
for hermits and saints; the realities of human nature required some mitigation of 
the perfect rule. Such adjustments of the ethical code had been made by Aristotle 
in reaction against the perfectionism of Plato, and by the rabbis in fitting the old 
Hebraic laws to the novel conditions of urban life. Though in their doctrine— 
and usually in their own practice—the Jesuits despised the flesh, they understood 
the flesh, and they gave it some moral leeway lest sinners be driven into 
rebellion and be lost to the Church. To reduce the strain between the code of 
Christ and the nature of man, Jesuit and other theologians developed casuistry— 
the application of moral doctrines to particular cases. But let us leave this subtle 
science till we come to its greatest enemy, Blaise Pascal. 

Generally, in their theology, the Jesuits leaned to liberal views. Some, like 
Fathers Less and Hamel at Louvain (1585), thought it unnecessary to believe 
that every word or every doctrine in the Bible was inspired by God.4! Nearly all 
Jesuits emphasized the Scholastic tenet that secular governments derive their 
power from the people; and not a few, like Mariana and Busenbaum, preached 
the right of the people, through their lawful representatives, to depose, even to 
kill, a “bad” king; but “bad” in this connection meant heretical, and the 
democratic emphasis may have come from the desire of the Jesuits, in their 
“ultramontanist” loyalty to Rome, to exalt the uniquely divine and supreme 
authority of the pope. The Jesuits upheld, against Luther, the efficacy of good 
works in earning salvation; they deprecated the emphasis on original sin, and 
they offset the dark predestinarianism of Paul, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, and 
Jansen with a reaffirmation of free will. Luis Molina, a Portuguese Jesuit, roused 
a theological furor by arguing that man, through his own will and works, can 
determine his eternal fate, and that man’s free choice can co-operate with or 
overcome divine grace. Dominican theologians demanded that Molina be 
condemned as a heretic; Jesuits came to his defense; and the controversy rose to 
such a temperature that Clement VIII ordered both sides to hold their peace 
(1596). 

The comparatively humane ethics of the Jesuits combined with their radical 
ideas, conservative associations, and spreading power to make them unpopular 
with the secular Catholic clergy and hated with special warmth by the 
Protestants. St. Charles Borromeo charged them with being scandalously lenient 
with influential sinners.42 If, said Sarpi, St. Peter had been directed by a Jesuit 


confessor, he might have arrived at denying Christ without sin.45 Mutio 
Vitelleschi, who succeeded Aquaviva as general of the Jesuits, warned his order 
that its anxiety to accumulate wealth was arousing wide reproach.“4 Protestant 
divines in England, committed to the doctrine that their kings ruled by divine 
right, were shocked by Jesuit ideas of popular sovereignty and occasional 
regicide. Robert Filmer denounced Cardinal Bellarmine’s opinion that “secular 
or civil power is ... in the people, unless they bestow it on a prince.”45 German 
Protestants fought the Jesuits as “creatures of the Devil, whom hell has vomited 
forth,” and some demanded that they be burned at the stake as witches.4® In 1612 
there appeared in Poland Monita secreta, purporting to be confidential 
instructions to Jesuits in the art of winning legacies and political power. The 
book went through twenty-two editions before 1700. It was believed until almost 
our time, but it is now generally classed as a clever satire or an impudent 
forgery.47 


2. In Partibus Infidelium 


In the eyes of Catholic populations the faults of the Jesuits were far out 
weighed by their merits as educators and their courage as missionaries. Other 
religious orders shared in the devout adventure of spreading the faith; but what 
could compare with the audacity, enterprise, and martyrdoms of the Jesuits in 
India, China, Japan, and the Americas? In India the enlightened Mogul Emperor 
Akbar invited some Jesuits to his court at Fatehpur Sikri (1579); he listened to 
them with curiosity and sympathy, but refused to dismiss his harem. An Italian 
aristocrat, Roberto de’ Nobili, entered the Society of Jesus, went to India as a 
missionary (1605), studied the Hindu creeds and rituals, adopted the dress and 
rules of the Brahmin caste, composed works in Sanskrit, and made some 
converts to Christianity. Other Jesuits became yogis and worked among the 
lower classes. Jesuit missionaries crossed the Himalayas into Tibet about 1624 
and gave Europe its first—and for a long time its last—reliable information 
concerning that hidden world. 

As early as 1549 the Jesuits entered Japan; by 1580 they claimed 100,000 
converts; in 1587 they were ordered to leave the islands; in 1597 they and the 
Franciscan friars suffered a furious persecution, in which priests, monks, and 
thousands of Japanese Christians were crucified—a new technique which the 
killers claimed to have learned from the Gospels. About 1616 a fresh group of 
Jesuits entered Japan and garnered new converts in considerable number. But 
Dutch and English merchants, believing that the Jesuits were paving the way for 


Portuguese or Spanish trade, prodded the government into renewed 
persecution;4® thirty-one Jesuits were put to death, and by 1645 Christianity had 
disappeared from Japan. 

China was a challenging peril, for the emperors had promised death to any 
Christian daring to enter the “Middle Kingdom.” We have seen elsewhere how 
the Jesuit Francis Xavier died (1552) almost in sight of the China that he had 
resolved to convert. In 1557 Portuguese merchants established a settlement at 
Macao, on the southeast coast of China. There some Jesuits devoted themselves 
to learning Chinese dialects and ways. Finally two of them, Matteo Ricci and 
Michele Ruggieri, entered the province of Kwantung, armed with languages, 
astronomy, mathematics, clocks, watches, books, maps, and instruments. The 
provincial viceroy was charmed with these novelties; and as Ricci and Ruggeri 
assumed Chinese names and dress, lived simply, worked hard, and conducted 
themselves with the modesty that the Chinese expected from the children of so 
young and immature a civilization as Europe’s, they were allowed to remain. 
Ricci made his way to Canton, where he impressed the mandarins with his 
scientific and geographical knowledge. He constructed sundials, drew 
convenient and trustworthy maps, and made difficult astronomical calculations. 
He initiated his new friends into Christianity by writing a catechism in which the 
basic Christian beliefs were explained and supported by quotations from 
classical Oriental texts. Emboldened by the toleration he received, he moved to a 
suburb of Peking (1601) and sent a clock to the Emperor K’ang-hsi. When the 
clock stopped and no Chinese scholar could start it again, the “Son of Heaven” 
sent for the donor. Ricci came, fixed the clock, and introduced other scientific 
instruments to the curious ruler; soon Ricci and other Jesuits were established at 
the Ming court. The genial Emperor raised no obstacle to the conversion of 
many upper-class Chinese. After Ricci’s death (1610) another Jesuit, Johann 
Adam Schall von Bell, carried on the scientific and proselytizing work of the 
mission. He reformed the Chinese calendar, made superior cannon for the 
Chinese armies, became an intimate and honored friend of the Emperor, dressed 
in mandarin silks, lived in a palace, played politics, was demoted to a jail, and 
died within a year after his release. 

The sequel of the story, reaching into the eighteenth century, might amuse a 
philosophical historian. The Jesuits in China, so versed in science, had shed the 
dogmatism of theology. When they studied the Chinese classics they were 
moved by the high wisdom they discovered there. The Chinese worship of 
ancestors appeared as an admirable inducement to moral and social stability; and 
there was plenty in Confucius to warrant his veneration. But other missionaries 
complained to the Roman Inquisition (1645) that the Jesuits were minimizing the 


crucifix and the doctrine of divine redemption, as likely to shock Chinese 
unaccustomed to the idea of men killing a god; that the Jesuits read the Mass not 
in Latin but in Chinese; that they allowed their converts to retain many rites of 
the native religion; and that Jesuit missionaries were acquiring wealth as 
physicians, surgeons, merchants, moneylenders, and advisers to generals and 
emperors. The Jesuits in their turn were appalled by Dominican and Franciscan 
insistence on telling the Chinese that Christianity was the sole escape from 
eternal damnation, and that the ancestors whom they worshiped were burning in 
hell. Innocent X ordered the Jesuits to forbid the sacrifices of meat and drink 
offered to the shades of ancestors. Meanwhile the Jesuit fathers were sending to 
Europe those descriptions of Chinese life, religion, and thought which were to 
share in disturbing Christian orthodoxy in the eighteenth century. 

In South America the Jesuit missionaries won the respect and trust of the 
natives by opening schools and medical centers, and laboring to mitigate the 
brutality of the Spanish masters. They compiled dictionaries and grammars, 
explored the dangerous interiors, and immensely advanced geography. They sent 
to Europe the Peruvian bark which, as quinine, became the standard drug for 
treating malaria. And in Paraguay they set up a communistic Utopia. 

There, in the pampas and woods bordering the Uruguay River, and above 
dangerous waterfalls that discouraged colonists, they organized their own Indian 
settlements. With the permission of Philip HI of Spain, they excluded all white 
men except Jesuits and the colonial governor. They claimed to have found the 
inhabitants to be of a childlike and friendly disposition—”two hundred thousand 
Indians in every way fitted for the Kingdom of God.”49 They learned the 
language of the natives, but taught them no Spanish or Portuguese; they 
discouraged all intercourse with colonists. They coaxed the people into 
Christianity by charity, humanity, and music. They established schools for 
musical training; they formed orchestras that played all the major European 
instruments and nearly every variety of composition, even to selections from 
Italian operas. Soon the natives were singing massive chorales, and we are 
assured that in a chorus of a thousand voices not one false note was heard. A 
band of musicians led the natives to and from work, and accompanied their labor 
in shops and fields. Christian festivals were celebrated with singing, dancing, 
and athletic games. The Jesuit fathers composed comedies, which their flocks 
were taught to perform. 

The economy, as well as the government, was entirely under Jesuit control. 
The natives showed remarkable aptitude in duplicating European products, even 
complex watches, delicate lace, and musical instruments. Work was compulsory, 
but youths were allowed to choose their trades, and leisure was provided for 


recreation and cultural development. The average workday was eight hours. The 
Jesuits fixed the hours of work, sleep, prayer, and play. Part of the soil was 
individually owned; most of it was communal property. The product of 
communal labor was turned over to the government; part of it was set aside for 
sowing or for bad years; part went to pay a head tax to the Spanish king; most of 
it was distributed to the twenty thousand families according to their need; 
presumably some part went to support, on a modest level,°° the 150 Jesuits who 
served as directors, overseers, physicians, teachers, and priests. A royal decree, 
suggested by the Jesuits, forbade them to share in the profits of the economy, 
and required them to render a periodic accounting to their provincial head. Law 
was administered by native judges and police. Penalties included flogging, 
imprisonment, and banishment, but there was no capital punishment. Each 
settlement had its own hospital, college, church, and facilities for the old or 
infirm. It was a theocratic communism: the natives received sustenance, security, 
peace and a limited cultural life, in return for accepting Christianity and 
discipline. 

Whence had the Jesuits derived the idea for this remarkable regime? Perhaps 
in part from More’s Utopia (1516), in part from the Gospels, in part from the 
constitution of their own society, which was itself a communistic isle in an 
individualistic sea. In any case the system proved popular with the natives; it 
was established by persuasion without force; it maintained itself for 130 years (c. 
1620-1750); and when it was attacked from without it defended itself with an 
ardor that astonished its assailants. Even the skeptics of the French 
Enlightenment were impressed. “By means of religion,” wrote d’Alembert, “the 
Jesuits established a monarchical [?] authority in Paraguay, founded solely on 
their powers of persuasion and on their lenient methods of government. Masters 
of the country, they rendered happy the people under their sway.” Voltaire 
described the experiment as “a triumph of humanity.”5! 

It ended in disaster because it could not isolate itself from outside humanity. 
Spanish traders reproached the Jesuits with engaging in commerce; Spanish 
colonists resented their exclusion from an area inviting exploitation of resources 
and men.°2 Slave-hunting bands repeatedly attacked the Jesuit settlements. The 
fathers and their subjects evacuated the regions that were most exposed to these 
raids. When the raids penetrated farther, the Jesuits secured permission from the 
King of Spain to arm their natives with European weapons; thereafter the raids 
were successfully resisted. More dangerous to the colony was the course of 
European politics and thought. The persistent political intrigues of Jesuits in 
France, Spain, and Portugal combined with the rise of free thought and 
anticlericalism to lead to the expulsion of the order from nearly all countries in 


the second half of the eighteenth century. The Marquis of Pombal, as ruling 
minister in Portugal, was especially active in the movement against the Jesuits. 
In 1750 he arranged a treaty by which Portugal ceded to Spain the colony of San 
Sacramento, at the mouth of the Rio de la Plata, in exchange for Spanish lands 
farther north—which included seven Jesuit settlements containing thirty 
thousand Indians. Meanwhile a false rumor was circulated that the lands in 
question contained gold which the Jesuits were hoarding. The Portuguese 
authorities ordered the fathers and the natives to leave the seven settlements 
within thirty days. The Jesuits (one excepted) counseled submission; the Indians 
preferred to resist, and they held off Portuguese attacks through five years. In 
1755 the Portuguese army brought up artillery; hundreds of the Indians were 
massacred; the remainder fled to the forests or surrendered; the Jesuits were 
ordered by their European superiors to return to Spain. The experiment in what 
Muratori called Cristianesimo felice°? came to an end. 

The story of the Jesuit missionaries in North America is better known to us, 
and need only be noted to round out the perspective of Jesuit activity in this age. 
They entered Mexico in 1572 and shared in the rapid conversion of the natives to 
Christianity, but the main burden of that enterprise was borne by the Dominicans 
and the Franciscans; these last left a trail of lovely missions and mendicant 
beneficence all the way from Mexico to the fascinating city that bears their 
founder’s name. Many Jesuits suffered torture and violent death in the attempt to 
win the Indians to Catholicism. Isaac Jogues was mutilated, enslaved, and slain; 
Jean de Brébeuf, Gabriel Lalemant, Anthony Daniel and other Jesuits were 
burned at the stake or were boiled to death in the two years 1648-49. We may 
not agree with the theology that these men sought to inculcate, but we must 
honor their humanity and devotion, if only as a pitiful offset to the cruelty and 
greed of the slave-hunting, slave-driving Christian settlers who complained that 
the humanitarian activities of the missionaries were unfitting the Indians for 
civilization. 


IV. ITALIAN DAYS AND NIGHTS 


“The people of Rome,” said Montaigne, seeing them in 1581, “seem less 
religious than in the good towns in France, but much more given to 
ceremony.”°4 The ceremonies of Holy Week included processions of bleeding 
self-flagellants, the public pronouncement of papal excommunications, and an 
exhibition of the veil with which Veronica had wiped the sweat from the brow of 
Christ. “On Easter Eve I saw, in the Church of St. John Lateran, the heads of St. 
Paul and St. Peter, which are on show there, and which still have their flesh, 


complexion, and beard, as if they were alive.”5° Exorcisms were performed with 
impressive ritual, perhaps as mass psychotherapy. Catholicism in Italy 
deliberately ignored the minds of the elite and offered to the masses of the 
people a beneficent but unwelcome moral code wrapped up in poetry, drama, 
symbolism, catharsis, and hope. 

Montaigne bore witness to a general improvement of morals, but much of the 
old laxity remained in the relations of the sexes. The Italian theater was so loose 
in action and dialogue that the Venetian Senate, which winked at prostitution, 
expelled all actors from its territory (1577).°© Obscene literature could be bought 
in any large town, as now almost anywhere in Christendom. Pius V made 
homosexual actions a capital crime, to the dismay of noble Roman youths. Eight 
Portuguese inverts entered into a formal marriage; they were arrested and burned 
at the stake.5” Pius also decreed the expulsion of prostitutes from the Papal 
States (1566). Businessmen complained that the edict would depopulate the city; 
the Pope allowed a few courtesans to remain in a segregated quarter, and gave 
substantial help to women who tried to transfer to a younger profession. Sixtus 
V, who conquered the bandits, won only Pyrrhic victories against the courtesans, 
as evidenced by his repeated edicts of 1586, 1588, and 1589. 

Since romantic love was still an extramarital vagary, and marriage was a 
mating of dividends, and divorce was forbidden by the Church, imaginative 
spouses indulged in adultery. Pius V thought of making it a capital crime; a 
report of August 25, 1568, said, “The threat of the death penalty for adultery is 
expected, so that everyone will have to become moral or leave the city.” Pius, 
relenting, contented himself with milder penalties: a noble Roman lady was 
sentenced to life imprisonment; a prominent banker was publicly whipped; many 
other offenders were banished. 

Toward the end of the sixteenth century the cicisbeatura came in from Spain 
through Naples and Milan: a husband, in the upper classes, might allow a friend 
to be the cicisbeo, or cavaliere servente (gentleman attendant), of his wife; 
apparently the custom had arisen in Spain in times of frequent wars and long 
absences of the husband from home. The knightly servitor waited on a lady from 
her rising to her bedding, but convention did not yet condone the adultery that 
often attended the custom in the Italy of the eighteenth century. 

Despite theological deterrents, crime flourished. Bravi in noble homes, 
brigands on the highway, pirates in the Mediterranean, political and amorous 
assassinations abounded. Paolo Giordano Orsini, like another Othello, strangled 
Isabella de’ Medici in her bed; Piero de’ Medici murdered his wife on suspicion 
of adultery; we have seen how John Webster turned the bloody story of Vittoria 
Accoramboni into The White Devil; and Shelley was to do likewise with 


Beatrice Cenci. Her father, Francesco Cenci, was a paragon of vice and brutality. 
In 1594 he was tried on a charge of sodomy, but escaped with a fine of 100,000 
scudi. His first wife died after giving him twelve children. Having quarreled with 
his sons, he left Rome with Beatrice and his second wife, Lucrezia Petroni, and 
removed to a lonely castle on the road to Naples. There he imprisoned them in 
the upper rooms and treated them with great cruelty—though there is no 
evidence of incestuous relations with his daughter. Beatrice found means of 
having a liaison with Olimpio Calvetti, keeper of the castle. At the instigation, or 
in the pay, of Beatrice, of her stepmother, and of her brothers Giacomo and 
Bernardo, the keeper, with the aid of a professional assassin, killed the father in 
his bed (1598). The conspirators were arrested and tried; they pleaded 
unbearable provocation, and many citizens begged Clement VIII for clemency; 
he refused. Beatrice and Lucrezia were beheaded, and Giacomo was tortured to 
death.°8 

Nevertheless, morals were improving, manners were softening, and Italian 
society had charms and graces that only the French could rival. Dress, in the 
upper ranks, was a colorful fancy of velvets, satins, and silks. About this time 
aristocratic women began to frame their faces, crown their heads, and drape their 
shoulders with the black silk mantiglia already popular in Spain. Men of social 
pretension still walked in high hose, but commoners and merchants, familiar 
with Turkish garb, were slipping into trousers. Italian comedy satirized the 
custom in the stock comic character Pantaleone, who became pantaloons and 
pants. 

As in most Latin countries, amusements were plentiful. Rome had its annual 
carnival before Lent; the streets, as Evelyn saw them in 1645, “swarm with 
prostitutes, buffoons, and all manner of rabble”;59 there were races in the Corso, 
with fleet steeds from Barbary, riderless but prodded by spurs hanging against 
their sides, and races of asses, buffaloes, old men, naked men, and boys; and 
plays were performed on movable stages in the open air. The arts of the dance, 
conversation, and flirtation graced homes, gardens, and streets. And was there an 
Italian who could not sing? 


V. THE BIRTH OF THE OPERA 


Religion, love, the dance, the court, even work shared in generating music. 
Evelyn found the rural Italians “so jovial and addicted to music that the very 
husbandmen almost universally play on the guitar ... and will commonly go to 
the field with their fiddle.”©° Every ducal court had its choir and maestro di 
cappella; at Ferrara a female quartet famous as the “Concert of Ladies” moved 


Tasso to tears and rhymes. Madrigals of love wove their polyphonic plaints, 
making the adoration of woman, till married, almost as reverent as the litanies to 
the Mother of God. Masses, vespers, motets, and hymns rolled from a thousand 
organs; choirs of emasculated boys (evirati, castrati) began, about 1600, to thrill 
the naves; a Protestant visitor described Catholic church music “sung by eunuchs 
and other rare voices, accompanied by theorboes, harpsichords, and viols, so that 
we were even ravished.”6! Monks and nuns were trained into choruses that could 
stir even the savage breast to orthodoxy. Andrea Gabrieli, Claudio Merulo, and 
Andrea’s nephew Giovanni Gabrieli in succession drew thousands to St. Mark’s 
in Venice to hear their organ-playing, their orchestras, and their choirs. When 
Girolamo Frescobaldi played the great organ at St. Peter’s as many as thirty 
thousand crowded in or around the church to hear. His varied compositions, 
complex with their difficult experiments, influenced Domenico Scarlatti, and 
prepared for the harmonic evolutions of Johann Sebastian Bach. 

Musical instruments were almost as diverse as today. Toward the middle of 
the sixteenth century the violin, evolving out of the lyre, began to replace the 
viol. The first great violinmakers, Gasparo da Salo and his pupil Giovanni 
Maggini, worked at Brescia; from them, it seems, Andrea Amati learned the art 
and took it to Cremona, where his sons handed it down to the Guarneri and the 
Stradivari. The innovation encountered opposition from those who preferred the 
softer and gentler tones of the viols; for a century the viols, the lutes, and the 
violins competed; but when the Amati found ways of tempering the shrillness of 
the violin, the new instrument, helped by the growing predominance of soprano 
voices in vocal music, rose to unchallenged leadership. 

Compositions were still for the voice rather than for instruments. To this 
period belongs the romantic figure of Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa, who 
graced pedigree with music and murder with madrigals. Born in Naples (c. 
1560), he became a virtuoso of the lute, married a highborn lady, had her and her 
lover killed on suspicion of adultery, fled to Ferrara, married Donna Eleonora 
d’Este, and published five books of madrigals whose adventurous harmonies and 
sharp modulations moved from Renaissance to modern polyphonic forms. In 
February 1600 Emilio de’ Cavalieri, in the Oratory, or prayer chapel, of St. 
Philip Neri in Rome, produced a semidramatic allegory, with only symbolic 
action, but with orchestra, dancing, chorus, and soloists; this “first oratorio” 
preceded by only eight months, and in many ways resembled, Peri’s opera 
Euridice. A generation later Giacomo Carissimi composed oratorios and cantatas 
whose monodic chants influenced the development of operatic recitatives. 

Many other lines of musical growth converged to produce the opera. Some 
medieval sacre rappresentazioni had added music and song to the action; in 


these, as in her Passion music, the Church was mother or nurse of opera as of so 
many other arts. Recitatives accompanied by music had been heard in late 
medieval courts. Renaissance scholars had pointed out that parts of Greek 
tragedies had been sung or recited to instrumental accompaniments. At the court 
of Mantua, in 1472, Angelo Poliziano united music and drama in his brief 
Favola di Orfeo; now that sad fable began its long odyssey through opera. The 
masque, so popular in sixteenth-century courts, provided another road to opera; 
probably the ballet, the lavish scenery, and the sumptuous costumes of modern 
opera descend from the dancing, the pageantry, and the gorgeous dress that 
predominated over the action in Renaissance masques. 

Toward the close of the sixteenth century a group of musical and literary 
enthusiasts, meeting in the home of Giovanni Bardi in Florence, proposed to 
revive the music drama of the Greeks by freeing song from the heavy polyphony 
and drowned-out language of the madrigals, and restoring it to what was 
believed to be the monodic style of ancient tragedy. One member, Vincenzo 
Galilei, father of the astronomer, set to monodic music parts of Dante’s Inferno. 
Two other members, the poet Ottavio Rinuccini and the singer Jacopo Peri, 
composed the libretto and the score for what may be reckoned the first opera, 
Dafne, which was produced in the home of Jacopo Corsi in 1597.62 The 
performance was so applauded that Rinuccini was invited to write the words, 
and Peri and Giulio Caccini the music, of a more substantial composition to 
celebrate the marriage of Henry IV and Maria de’ Medici at Florence (October 6, 
1600). The Euridice there performed is the oldest opera still extant. Peri 
apologized for the imperfections of his hurried work, and hoped to “have opened 
the path for the talent of others, for them to walk in my footsteps to that glory to 
which it has not been given me to attain.”®3 

It was attained by one of the major figures in the history of music. Claudio 
Monteverdi became an expert violinist in his native Cremona. At twenty-two 
(1589) he was made violinist to the Duke of Mantua; at thirty-five he was 
maestro di cappella. Critics hotly denounced his five books of madrigals (1587— 
1605) for double discords, “licentious modulations,” “illegal” harmonic 
progressions, and broken rules of counterpoint. “These new composers,” wrote 
Giovanni Artusi in Delle imperfezioni della musica moderna (1600-3), “seem to 
be satisfied if they can produce the greatest possible tonal disturbance by 
bringing together completely unrelated elements and mountainous collections of 
cacophonies.”64 

Turning his reckless hand to the new form that he had heard in Florence, 
Monteverdi produced at Mantua his first opera, another Orfeo (1607), with an 
enlarged orchestra of thirty-six pieces. The music and action marked a great 


advance over Peri’s Euridice. In Monteverdi’s second opera, Arianna (1608), the 
action was still more dramatic, the music more appealing; all Italy began to 
intone the deserted Ariadne’s lament, “Lasciate mi morire” (Let me die). In his 
expansion and reorganization of the orchestra, in his leitmotiv signalization of 
each character with a specific musical theme, in the overtures (sinfonie) with 
which he prefaced his operas, in the improvement of recitatives and arias, in the 
complex and intimate union of music and drama, Monteverdi marked as decisive 
an advance in opera as his contemporary Shakespeare was making in the theater. 

In 1612 Monteverdi moved to Venice as maestro di cappella at St. Mark’s. 
He composed more madrigals, but altered that declining form into such 
declamation that critics accused him of subordinating music (as Bernini would 
be accused of subordinating sculpture) to drama; and unquestionably Monteverdi 
—like nearly all opera—is musical baroque. In 1637 Venice opened the first 
public opera house, the Teatro di San Cassiano; there Monteverdi’s Adone ran 
from 1639 till Carnival of 1640, while at times his Arianna was filling another 
theater. When he produced his last opera, L’incoronazione di Poppea (1642), 
Italy was happy to see that at the age of seventy-five Monteverdi (like Verdi 
with Otello at seventy-four) was still in the fullness of his powers. A year later 
he died, leaving the world of music inspired and rejuvenated by a creative 
revolution. 


VI. LETTERS 


It is astonishing to see the genius of Italy bubbling over in every field, even in 
this period of supposed decline. In abundance and fervor this was a fruitful age 
in the literature of Italy. Only a lack of time, space, and knowledge keeps us 
from doing it justice here. 

Italian scholarship naturally declined after the exhaustion of the Renaissance 
afflatus; one could not go on rediscovering Greece and Rome forever. The care 
of letters was now left to literary academies, whose very organization made them 
conservative. Almost every city in Italy had such a society, dedicated to the 
cultivation of literature and the mutual toleration of poetry. The Accademia della 
Crusca (i.e., of Chaff), founded in Florence in 1572, anticipated the French 
Academy by compiling a dictionary of the language (1612f.) and attempting to 
regulate literary style and taste. 

Italian historians were the best of the age. We have noted Sarpi’s passionate 
History of the Council of Trent. Cardinal Guido Bentivoglio produced a 
remarkably sympathetic account of the revolt in the Netherlands. He might have 
done more, but he died in conclave just as he seemed about to be chosen pope— 


done to death, said Nicius Erythraeus, by the snoring of a cardinal in the next 
cell, which deprived him of sleep for eleven successive nights.°5 Cardinal Caesar 
Baronius compiled a massive history of the Church (Annales ecclesiastici, 1588— 
1607) in twelve folio volumes, which later scholars extended to thirty-eight; 
Ranke pronounced them quite free of charm,®® but Gibbon found them helpful, 
and the Cardinal made a laudable effort to be fair. “I shall love with a special 
love,” he wrote, “the man who most rigidly and severely corrects my errors.”’67 
Isaac Casaubon undertook to do this, but desisted after writing an introductory 
fragment of eight hundred folio pages. 

The theater prospered, while drama declined. Few memorable plays were 
composed, but many were produced, and with a scenic lavishness and histrionic 
skill that made Inigo Jones marvel and learn. Italian actors were in demand 
throughout the Continent. While in England female parts were taken by boys, in 
Italy they were played by women. Actresses were already deified; Tasso indited 
a sonnet to Isabella Andreini, who was not only a beautiful performer but a 
passable poetess and a good wife. 

Two plays stand out in this period, partly because they established a new 
genre on the stage—the pastoral drama. Tasso gave it impetus with his Aminta 
(1573); Giovanni Battista Guarini produced the classic example in II pastor fido 
(1585). “If he had not read Aminta” said Tasso, “he had not excelled it.” 
Cardinal Bellarmine rebuked Guarini for the licentiousness of the play, saying 
that it had done more harm to Christendom than all the heresies of Luther and 
Calvin; however, a sedulous search has found no saucier scene than the pretty 
Corisca offering the “two apples” of her breast to the unappreciative Silvio, a 
hunter who “takes more joy in one beast caught ... than in the love of all the 
nymphs that are.”69 Barring Silvio, the play, like nearly all the Italian poetry of 
the time, has a sensual temperature, fusing all life into love. The action transpires 
in a pastoral Arcadia, in that “fair Golden Age when milk was the only food,” no 
vice or grief stained humanity, and love was free from all censures and chains.”0 
What with Aminta and this Faithful Shepherd, and Montemayor’s Diana 
enamorada, and Sidney’s Arcadia, and Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, half the 
reading population of Europe was sent out to pasture. 

Crescimbeni listed 661 sonneteers who in the Italy of the sixteenth century 
had no trouble finding resonant rhymes for their variations of Petrarch.7! Some 
of the finest sonnets of the time were thrown off by Campanella and Bruno as 
sparks from their philosophic fire. Alessandro Tassoni satirized the sonneteers 
and the idolators of Petrarch, Marini, and Tasso in one of the most famous of 
Italian poems, La secchia rapita (The Stolen Bucket). As its victim was a 
powerful noble, no one would publish it; but the demand was so great that 


scribes prospered by copying it and selling it at eight crowns per manuscript; 
finally it was printed in France and smuggled into Italy. What charmed Italian 
readers was not only the aptness and sharpness of the barbs, but the episodes of 
pure poetry that interrupted the hilarity—the love story of Endymion delicately 
told, almost side by side with the picture of a senator traveling to heaven on a 
toilet stool. 

Only two Italian poets surpassed Tassoni’s acclaim in this epoch—Tasso and 
Giovanni Battista Marini. Born at Naples and bred for the law, Giovanni 
abandoned pleading for rhymes, and for a time enjoyed a vagabond life. The 
Marquis Manso, forgiving the licentiousness of Marini’s lyrics, gave him a room 
in his palace, where, at a respectful distance, the youth could look upon the 
somber decaying Tasso. For helping a friend to abduct a girl, he was thrown into 
prison. Released, he went to Rome, where the genial Cardinal Pietro 
Aldobrandino made him his private secretary. The Cardinal took him to Turin 
and there lost him to Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy. For a while Marini 
sipped the wine and vinegar of court life. He made fun of a rival poet, Gasparo 
Murtola, who waylaid him, shot at him, missed him, but wounded a servant of 
the Duke. Murtola was sentenced to death; Marini had him pardoned, and won 
his rival’s warmest ingratitude. Imprisoned for satires too personally pointed, 
Marini accepted an invitation from Marie de Médicis to adorn her court at Paris 
(1615). The Italians in her retinue welcomed him as their voice in France; he 
was idolized, and he received fat sinecures; lords and ladies paid him well for 
pre-publication copies of his epic Adone. One such copy reached Cardinal 
Bentivoglio, who appealed to Marini to purge the poem of its lascivious 
passages; we do not know how far the author tried. Adone was published in Paris 
in 1623, was put on the Index, and became the rage and the theme of Italy. When 
Marini returned to Naples (1624) highwaymen pelted his coach with roses, 
noblemen came out to escort him, and beauties melted toward him from their 
balconies. A year later he died, aged fifty-two, at the apex of his wealth and 
fame. 

The Adone is an outstanding poem even in a country where poetry is almost 
as congenital as song. Its size deters us—a thousand pages, 45,000 lines. Its style 
indulges in all those tricks of speech that delighted Lyly in England, Guevara 
and Gongora in Spain, and some précieuses ridicules of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet in France; marinismo was part of a European plague. The clever 
Italian had an almost sensual passion for words; he tossed them about in 
crackling antitheses, fanciful conceits, artful circumlocutions, even facile puns. 
But the Italian public of the sixteenth century, itself bubbling with hot speech, 
took no offense from this love of the wiles and jugglery of words. And what did 


such verbal conjuring matter in an epic that was a paean to sex in all its forms— 
normal, bestial, homosexual, incestuous? Here were the love myths of Hellas 
elegantly told; Mars and Vulcan sport with Aphrodite, and Zeus seduces 
Ganymede. The charms of the male body are the running theme, and the sense of 
touch is praised as the astonishing source of man’s keenest delights. The hero, 
Adonis, dowered with all the beauty of a girl, is courted by women, men, and 
beasts. Venus woos him with her smoothest arts; a bandit chief seeks to make 
him his mistress; at last the helplessly lovable lad is mortally wounded in the 
groin by a boar with the most amorous intentions. Was this effeminate 
concentration on sex a relief and escape from too much religion and too much 
Spain? 


VII. TASSO 


Torquato Tasso had many inducements to poetry. He was born at Sorrento 
(1544), where the sea is an epic, the sky a lyric, and every hill an ode. His father 
Bernardo was a poet, a courtier, a man of sensitivity and passion, who plotted 
against the Viceroy, was banished from the Kingdom of Naples (1551), and 
wandered from court to court, leaving wife and child impoverished behind him. 
Torquato’s mother, Porzia de’ Rossi, came of an old Tuscan family with culture 
in its blood. For three years the boy studied in a Jesuit school at Naples. He 
imbibed Latin and Greek in nerve-racking doses, and was trained to a profound 
piety that gave him in alternation theological tremors and an indescribable peace. 
At ten he joined his father in Rome; his mother’s death two years later left him 
deeply moved and long disconsolate. He accompanied his father to Urbino and 
Venice; there Bernardo published his own Amadigi (1560), which set medieval 
romance into verse. 

Torquato himself was now agitated with poetry. He was dispatched to Padua 
to study law, but the father’s example was more powerful than his precepts; the 
youth neglected statutes, and concatenated rhymes. He had long since fallen 
under Virgil’s spell; now he resolved to apply the Mantuan’s noble and serious 
style to those chivalric legends that Ariosto had treated with a twinkle in his eye. 
So he surprised his father by sending him Rinaldo, a romance in twelve cantos. 
Bernardo was saddened and pleased; he foresaw the vicissitudes of a poet with 
nothing but genius, yet he beamed to see his son, aged eighteen, rivaling in 
delicacy and imaginative verse the best poets of the time. He had the little epic 
published (1562), warmed his soul in the acclaim it received, and allowed 
Torquato to abandon law at Padua for philosophy and literature at Bologna. 
There the youth’s talent proved troublesome; he wrote prickly epigrams upon his 


teachers, was threatened with a libel suit, and returned precipitately to Padua. 

Bernardo persuaded Cardinal Luigi d’Este, brother to Duke Alfonso II of 
Ferrara, to engage Torquato as secretary (1565). The poet gladly joined a court 
then regarded as the finest flower of Italian culture. There he found an 
environment alive with music, dancing, literature, art, intrigue, and love. Two 
sisters of the Cardinal caught Tasso’s fancy: Lucrezia, lofty, beautiful, and 
thirty-one, and Leonora, twenty-nine, a pious invalid whose quarrels with 
Alfonso made her the idol of the court. Legend (as in Goethe’s drama and 
Byron’s Lament of Tasso) describes the poet as falling in love with Leonora; 
certainly he addressed impassioned poems to her, as custom demanded, and both 
ladies admitted him to a friendship haloed with the aura of pedigree; but one 
sister was his senior by eleven years, the other by nine, and neither seems ever to 
have given him anything cozier than an ear. Tasso never married; he could love 
only princesses, and they could marry only property. Perhaps, as diffident of his 
powers as he was proud of his poetry, he feared the obligations and restraints of 
marriage. 

In 1569 his father died penniless; Tasso had to borrow to bury him. A year 
later Cardinal d’Este took the youth to Paris. Torquato was shocked to find 
Charles IX associating amiably with Huguenot leaders; he openly criticized the 
government for consorting with heretics. The Cardinal, anxious to keep the favor 
of the King, sent his troublesome secretary back to Italy; Tasso never forgave 
him. 

Alfonso consoled the poet by attaching him to his own household with an 
annual stipend and no responsibilities except to dedicate to the Duke the epic 
that he was known to be writing about the First Crusade. These years were 
relatively happy. In the summer of 1573 Tasso produced at the court his pastoral 
drama Aminta, and was heartened by its success. The lords and ladies of Ferrara, 
who lived by exploiting the peasantry, were thrilled to see the bliss of rustics— 
on the stage; and all the gallants of the court rejoiced in the picture of a golden 
age when everything pleasant was lawful and good. 


O bel eta dell’ oro 
Non gia perché di latte 
Sen corse il fiume, 

e stillomele il bosco ... 
Ma sol perch équel vano 
Nome senza oggetto 
Quel idolo d’errori, 

idol d’inganno, 


Quel che dal volgo insano 
Onor poscia fu detto, 
Chi di nostra natura ‘I 
feo tiranno, 
Non mischiava il suo affano 
Fra le liete dolcezze 
Delle amoroso gregge; 
Ne fu sua dura legge 
Nota a quell’ alme 
in libertate avvezze, 
Ma legge aurea e felice 
Che Natura scolpi 
“S’ei piace, 
ei lice.’2 
O lovely age of gold! 
Not that the rivers rolled 
With milk or that the 
woods wept honeydew ... 
But solely that that vain 
And breath-invented pain, 
That idol of mistake, that 
worshiped cheat, 
That honor—since so called 
By vulgar minds appalled— 
Played not the tyrant 
with our nature yet. 
It had not come to fret 
The sweet and happy fold 
Of gentle humankind; 
Nor did its hard law bind 
Souls nursed in freedom; but 
that law of gold, 
That glad and golden law, all 
free, all fitted, 
Which Nature’s own hand wrote: 
“What pleases is permitted.”73 


That unwonted boldness of spirit left him when (1574) he found himself 
finishing his epic, Gerusalemme liberata. This was the culminating effort of his 


life. If it failed, or if the Church condemned it as licentious or heretical, he 
would never be happy again. Fearfully he sent the manuscript to seven critics 
and asked their judgment on the poem’s plot, characters, diction, and morality. 
They passed so many censures upon it that, not knowing how to please them all, 
he put the poem aside. For five years it lay unpublished. The poet, conscious that 
he had written a masterpiece, demanded too much of his critics, and of life. He 
confessed that “he could not bear to live in a city where the nobles did not yield 
him the first place, or at least admit him to absolute equality.” This last he surely 
merited, but he added that he “expected to be adored by friends, served by 
servingmen, caressed by domestics, honored by masters, celebrated by poets, 
and pointed out by all.”74 A party grew up at Ferrara that criticized his poetry, 
his character, and his claims. He began to dream of softer berths in kinder courts. 

Physical and mental disturbances had shaken his nerves: malarial fever, 
repeated headaches, the cumulative shocks of his father’s exile, his mother’s 
death, his father’s dying destitution. Moreover, theological doubts—of hell, of 
immortality, of Christ’s divinity—darkened his mind with a sense of sin and 
drove him to frequent confession and Communion.”> He was convinced that he 
had experienced the power of black (Satanic) magic. He had horrible visions of 
the Last Judgment and saw God driving the condemned into everlasting fire.76 
He had delusions of persecution—suspected his servants of betraying his secrets, 
believed that he had been denounced to the Inquisition, and daily expected to be 
poisoned. He was a difficult guest.”7 

Alfonso dealt with him sympathetically, for, after all, the greatest poem of the 
age was dedicated to him and gave half a canto (XVII) to celebrating his lineage. 
He excused the poet from attendance at court, and sent him to the pleasant villa 
of Belriguardo for change and quiet. But his patience was strained when he 
found that Tasso was secretly negotiating with Francesco de’ Medici—Alfonso’s 
keenest rival and enemy—with a view to acceptance as a pensioner at the 
Florentine court. In November 1575 the poet left Ferrara, saying that he was 
going to Rome to get the indulgence of the jubilee. He went, but visited Florence 
twice en route. The Grand Duke did not take to him. Francesco wrote to a friend 
(February 4, 1576), “I hardly know whether to call him a mad, or an amusing 
and astute, spirit”; and a year later he decided that “he did not want to have a 
madman at his court.”78 Tasso returned sadly to Ferrara. 

He asked Alfonso for the post of historiographer; he received it. In January 
1577 he appeared before the Inquisition at Bologna and confessed that he had 
sinfully entertained doubts of the Catholic faith; the Inquisition sent him back 
with words of comfort and good cheer. In June of that year, while in the 
apartments of Lucrezia d’Este, he drew his knife upon a servant who had 


aroused his suspicion. Alfonso ordered the poet to be confined in a room of the 
castle, but soon released him and took him to Belriguardo. The Duke behaved, 
wrote Tasso, “almost as if he had been a brother, and not as a sovereign.””9 The 
poet asked to be sent to the Monastery of San Francesco; Alfonso so ordered, 
and he recommended a purge. Tasso submitted; but at the monastery he broke 
out into a frenzy, charging that his wine had been doctored; the monks asked that 
he be taken off their hands. He was returned to the ducal castle and put under 
guard. He escaped, disguised himself as a peasant, and wandered on foot and 
alone across the Apennines to the home of his sister Cornelia in Sorrento. She 
received him with loving tenderness. 

He might have won some clarity and happiness there had he not worried 
about the great poem, still unpublished, that he had left behind him in Ferrara; 
and perhaps, long accustomed to court life, he missed the comforts that had 
accompanied his tribulations. He went to Rome and begged the Ferrarese 
ambassador to intercede for him with Alfonso. The Duke sent money to take 
care of him and consented to his return, on condition that he promise to be quiet 
and submit to medical treatment. Arrived at Ferrara (1578), he was given a 
private apartment outside the palace; a servant was provided, and meals were 
sent from the ducal table. Tasso accepted sedatives and purges obediently and 
continued to write fine poetry. But he had hoped to be again a favorite at the 
court; instead, nearly everyone treated him as a madman. Neither the Duke nor 
the princesses any longer admitted him to their presence. The worst insult of all 
was that Alfonso ordered the poet’s manuscripts, including the Gerusalemme, to 
be taken from him, lest he destroy them. 

In June 1578 Tasso again fled from Ferrara. He went to Mantua, Padua, 
Venice, Urbino, Turin. There Duke Charles Emmanuel received him with honors 
and gave him all the comforts he had known at Ferrara. But after three months 
the restless poet, perhaps anxious to recover his manuscripts, petitioned Alfonso 
to take him back. Alfonso agreed, and in February 1579 Tasso was again lodged 
in the palace of Cardinal Luigi d’Este. But Alfonso, longing for heirs, was being 
married for the third time, and had no ear for poets; Tasso was not invited to the 
festivities. For two weeks he bore neglect fretfully; then (March 12, 1579) he left 
the Cardinal’s quarters and broke into the Palace of the Bentivogli, crying out 
against the Duke, the new Duchess, and the whole court. He ran to the Castello, 
insisting on seeing the Duchess and recovering his manuscripts. The Duke 
ordered him removed to the nearby Sant’ Anna mental hospital. There he was 
confined for over seven years. 

He was not entirely mad. He had lucid intervals, in which he wrote poetry and 
received friends; Montaigne claimed to have visited him. Several ladies of the 


court came to comfort him, and once Lucrezia took him to her villa at Belvedere; 
but his violence frightened her, and she had him sent back to the hospital. The 
broken mind was cast into intermittent terror by hallucinations of spectral voices 
heard, of supernal spirits invading his room and stealing his poems. 

Now, at last, his epic was published. Those who had possession of the 
manuscript, learning that book pirates had copied it, sent it to the printers (1580). 
The critics still found fault with it, but Italy acceped it enthusiastically, and 
Church authorities praised its theme and piety. Edition followed upon edition; 
two thousand copies were sold in a day; homes and courts echoed its melody. 
Men debated whether Tasso should be ranked with Ariosto or Petrarch; Voltaire, 
with no Christian prejudice, preferred the poem to The Iliad;®9 Elizabeth of 
England, hearing parts of it translated into Latin, envied the Duke of Ferrara for 
having found a Homer to immortalize him.®! 

If we prod our historic sense we can begin to understand why Europe 
responded so warmly to this stirring narrative of the First Crusade. It was hailed 
as the long-awaited, sorely needed epic of Christendom. For when Tasso 
commenced his poem Europe was amassing the fleet that met the Turks at 
Lepanto; the great battle was fought while the poet wrote; it was won, but the 
rapid recovery of the Turks was threatening Europe, especially Italy; Rome, the 
citadel of Christianity, was in danger as the poem reached completion. The fear 
of Islam was then as pervasive in Christendom as Europe’s dread today of a 
revitalized Orient. In that atmosphere men and women read, in seductive verse, 
the heartening story of how Godfrey of Bouillon, in 1099, had led a battered but 
triumphant Christian host to the capture of Jerusalem. 


So Tasso, remembering and challenging Virgil’s arma virumque cano, 
proudly begins: 


Canto l’arme pietose, e ‘1 capitono 
Che il gran sepolcro liberddi Cristo— 


“T sing the pious arms, and the captain who freed the great sepulcher of Christ.” 
He calls upon the Muse to inspire celestial ardors in his breast, and dedicates his 
poem to “magnanimo Alfonso” for rescuing him from the squalls of fortune and 
giving him a pleasant port. God sends the Archangel Gabriel to bid Godfrey 
cease dallying and press on to Jerusalem. As the Christians near the city, its 
Turkish governor, Aladin, orders his men to transfer a statue of the Virgin from a 
Christian church to a Moslem mosque, believing that the image will bring 
victory to its possessor. The statue is recaptured and concealed by Christians; 


Aladin decrees the massacre of all the remaining Christians in Jerusalem. The 
lovely maiden Sophronia offers herself as a sacrifice for her people; she falsely 
tells Aladin that she has stolen and burned the image; he condemns her to die at 
the stake. Her unrequited lover Olindo seeks to die in her place and assumes the 
guilt; they are both condemned to death, but they are rescued by the Moslem 
heroine Clorinda. Pluto, god of the nether world, calls a council of his followers 
to consider means of defeating the Christian besiegers. As their instrument they 
choose the fair Armida, a Damascene damsel with bewitching powers. Rinaldo 
and other knights are ensnared into her enchanted garden, and Rinaldo relaxes in 
her arms. Tancred, the perfect Christian knight, chivalrous and brave, admires 
Clorinda’s courage and falls in love with her across the barriers of creed. In one 
of the liveliest cantos (XII) of the poem Clorinda disguises herself and fights 
Tancred to her death; dying, she begs him to christen her into his own faith. 
Godfrey sends soldiers to find Rinaldo and the lost knights; they discover 
Armida’s castle, turn away from the “naked beauties” swimming in her pool, and 
free the captives. Angry at Rinaldo’s desertion of her, Armida offers herself as 
prize to anyone who will kill him. Tisiphernes takes the task, but Rinaldo pierces 
him through from fore to aft. Armida proposes suicide, but Rinaldo dissuades 
her with revived love; she consents to conversion and surrenders to him with the 
Virgin’s phrase, “Ecco l’ancilla tua”®2 The Christians scale the walls, slaughter 
the Moslem hosts, and give thanks to God. The story does not go on to the 
incineration of the Jews. 


Ariosto had smiled at the chivalric romance; Tasso revived it in fullest 
gravity, adding medieval magic and marvels to the classical machinery of 
intervening divinities. The Counter Reformation had for a time repressed the 
lusty Italian sense of humor; a lack of humor prepared Tasso for insanity. The 
cosmos must not be taken too seriously. Tasso, in his epic, is faith unquestioned 
and sentiment unrelieved. He adorns the poem with such conceits that Galileo 
compared it to a museum of curiosities,®3 and wrote angry criticisms in the 
margin of his copy.®4 The imitations are obvious: of Homer in the battle scenes, 
of Virgil in the visit to hell, of Ariosto in the amours, of Virgil, Dante, and 
Petrarch in ideas and whole lines. The magic is childish, the Amazons are 
absurd. The Gerusalemme may not be as majestic as The Iliad, nor as captivating 
as The Odyssey, nor as noble as The Aeneid; yet it sustains interest as well as any 
epic, its style is studded with happy turns and flows of melody, its characters are 
alive, its episodes are skillfully fused with the central theme. Many of its scenes 
and incidents inspired famous paintings. Its verse and mood helped to form 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Its stanzas, put to music, have solaced the weary 


rhythm of Venetian gondoliers. 

Tasso, in his lucid intervals, took little pleasure and less profit from the 
success of his poem. Not a penny came to him from the publishers. As with most 
authors, an ounce of censure outweighed a pound of praise. He winced to read 
the strictures of some critics—that his rhymes were too often jingles, his love 
scenes too sensuous, his Moslems too admirable, his heroines too often like men. 
But the remainder of Italy hailed him as Virgil reborn, and voices were raised 
demanding some better treatment for the stricken poet. Those who visited him, 
however, saw that he needed careful supervision, and that Alfonso was handling 
the matter as considerately as could be expected of a man often offended, and 
busy with government. 

The condition of the poet improved. In July 1586 Vincenzo Gonzaga, heir 
apparent to the duchy of Mantua, secured his release on a promise to take care of 
him. For a month Tasso lived at Mantua; then he left it for Bergamo, Modena, 
Bologna, Loreto, Rome, selling his poems and praises to any who would pay. He 
was well received in Rome, but soon he wandered away again, to Siena, to 
Florence, again to Mantua, again to Naples, where Marquis Manso befriended 
him, and once more to Rome, where Cardinals Cinzio and Aldobrandino housed 
him in their rooms in the Vatican (1594). He wished to return to Ferrara to die 
there; Alfonso refused to let him come. Pope Clement VIII assigned him a 
pension and made plans to crown him poet laureate. But in April 1595 the worn- 
out poet, old and infirm at fifty-one, had to be taken to the Monastery of San 
Onofrio, in Rome, for better supervision. There, after one more outburst of 
passion, he died (April 25), murmuring, “In manus tuas, Domine.” The laurel 
wreath that he had never lived to wear was placed upon his bier. The body was 
borne in procession to St. Peter’s and back again, followed by the papal court 
and the nobles and scholars of Rome; it was buried in the monastery church and 
was marked with a simple epitaph: Hic jacet Torquatus Tassus. The cell he had 
occupied became a goal of pilgrimage, as it is today. 


VIII. THE COMING OF BAROQUE: 1550-1648 


Classical art—the Parthenon and its frieze, the sculptures of Myron and 
Polyclitus, the Roman Forum, The Aeneid, the Vatican Stanze of Raphael, the 
Medici Chapel figures of Michelangelo—had been the reduction of chaos to 
order, of the manifold to unity, of movement to stability, of feeling to thought, of 
the indiscriminate to the significant, of the complex and obscure to the simple 
and clear; it was matter forged into form. But even perfection palls when it is 
long continued. Change is necessary to life, sensation, and thought; an exciting 


novelty may seem by its very novelty to be beautiful, until the forgotten old 
returns on the wheel of time and is embraced as young and new. So the 
Renaissance drove Gothic out of Italy as barbarous, until artists and patrons, 
irked by pretty proportions and cramping symmetry, and laughing like cathedral 
gargoyles at classic columns, architraves, and pediments, brought the Gothic 
spirit back in the exuberant irregularities and elaborations of baroque.Y 

Classical art had sought to reveal the objective, the impersonal, the perfect; 
baroque allowed the individual artist, even his passing humor, to find 
embodiment in work that represented not so much an object realistically 
portrayed (as in Dutch painting), but an impression or feeling objectified through 
partly imaginary forms. So El Greco’s elongations were not Spain’s men but his 
own memories or moods; the tender Madonnas of Murillo and Guido Reni were 
not the harassed mothers whom they knew but the exemplary piety they had 
been asked to represent. Moreover, an Italy that had felt the seismic shock of the 
Reformation, and that had been stirred to fresh intensities of religious emotion 
by Loyola, Teresa, Xavier, and Charles Borromeo—this post-Luther Italy could 
no longer rest in the calm, proud peace of the classic ideal. It reaffirmed its faith, 
displayed its symbols defiantly, adored its shrines, and poured into art a new 
warmth of color and sensibility, a fresh diversity and incalculable freedom of 
structure and movement, released from classic rule, restraint, and line. Art 
became the expression of feeling through ornament, not the compression of 
thought into form. 

Architecture was no longer Greek mathematics or Roman engineering, it was 
music, sometimes opera, like the Opéra in Paris. Designers and builders turned 
from stability to fluidity and rhythm; they rejected a static symmetry for 
deliberate disbalance and disunity; they willfully carved or twisted columns and 
architraves; they were weary of plain surfaces and heavy masses; they 
interrupted cornices, broke pediments in two, and scattered sculpture at every 
turn. The sculptors themselves were tired of perfect limbs, immobile features, 
the stiff frontal pose; they placed their figures in unexpected attitudes, inviting 
the eye to take diverse views; they introduced the effects of painting into 
statuary, carving light and shade into the stone, movement into the body, thought 
and feeling into the face. Painters left pure line, clear light, and an innocuous 
serenity to Perugino, Correggio, and Raphael; they bathed the world in color like 
Rubens, shaded it with mysticism like Rembrandt, roused it into sensuality like 
Reni, or troubled it with suffering and ecstasy like El] Greco. The woodworkers 
littered furniture with decoration, the metalworkers turned their material into 
bizarre or humorous forms. When, in 1568, the Jesuits engaged Vignola to 
design their church, I] Gest, in Rome, they saw to it that it should gather all the 


arts into a profusion of columns, statues, pictures, and precious metal, designed 
not to illustrate geometry, but to inspire and irradiate faith. 

Because in art Italy still led Europe, the new style of ornament, sentiment, 
and expression passed not only into Catholic Spain, Flanders, and France, but 
even into Protestant Germany, where it achieved some of its gayest forms. 
Literature felt the baroque influence in the extravagant word play of Marini, 
Gongora, and Lyly, in the high-flown language of Shakespeare, in Marlowe’s 
Doctor Faustus and Goethe’s Faust. Opera is music baroquefied. The new style 
won no general victory. The Dutch preferred a quiet realism to the excitements 
of baroque. Velazquez at his best was classical or realist, and Cervantes, after a 
romantic life, wrote Don Quixote with classic poise and calm. Corneille, Racine, 
and Poussin were devotedly classical. But were the classics always classical? 
Could anything be more baroque than the ugly struggling Laoco6é n? History 
smiles at all attempts to force its flow into theoretical patterns or logical grooves; 
it plays havoc with our generalizations, breaks all our rules. History is baroque. 

One powerful factor remained constant in Italian art: the Church was still the 
most active and formative patron. There were, of course, other patrons and 
influences: princely houses and cultured cardinals built private palaces, and in 
Omament carried on some pagan themes; so Odoardo Farnese had the Carracci 
paint for him The Triumph of Bacchus and The Rule of Love. But the Council of 
Trent and the Catholic Reformation that followed it had set a sterner tone; nudes 
retired from Italian art, and pious subjects no longer served as sensual vehicles. 
Only the supplications of Roman artists dissuaded Pope Clement VIII from 
completely covering Michelangelo’s Last Judgment, Daniele da Volterra’s 
breeches and all. The Council had defended religious images against the attacks 
of Huguenots and Puritans, but it had insisted that such symbols should inspire 
worship rather than stir the blood. Whereas the reformers had discountenanced 
the adoration of Mary and the invocation of saints, the painters and sculptors of 
Counter-Reformation Italy told again, sometimes with crude realism, the 
sufferings of the martyrs, and, with conscious sentiment, the story of the Virgin 
Mother of God. The anxiety of the Church to depaganize art and to inculcate 
doctrine and piety co-operated with the political and economic reverses of Italy 
to make this age the last echo of the Renaissance. 


IX. THE ARTS IN ROME 


Rome was still the art capital of the world. The great age of Roman painting 
was over, and no Italian painter now could rival Rubens or Rembrandt, but 
Roman architecture prospered, and Bernini was for a generation the most famous 


artist in Europe. Though Bologna had stolen the lead in painting, the stars of that 
school came to Rome for their final flourishing, and Vasari arrived in 1572 to 
fresco the Sala Regia of the Vatican. Painters whom fond minorities still 
reverence peopled the botteghe of Rome: Taddeo and Federigo Zuccaro, 
Girolamo Muziano, Francesco de’ Salviati, Giovanni Lanfranco, Bartolommeo 
Manfredi, Domenico Fetti, Andrea Sacchi. Most of these are usually classed as 
“mannerists”—artists who imitated the manner of one or another of the masters 
of the High Renaissance. We may include “mannerism” (1550-1600) as the first 
stage of baroque. 

Federigo Zuccaro unfurled his colors in four nations. In Florence he 
completed the frescoes that Vasari had begun in the cathedral dome; in Rome he 
painted the Capella Paolina of the Vatican; in Flanders he designed a series of 
cartoons; in England he made famous portraits of Queen Elizabeth and Mary 
Stuart; in Spain he shared in decorating the Escorial; and back in Rome he 
founded the Academy of St. Luke, whose organization suggested to Reynolds 
the English Royal Academy of Arts. Of all Italian painters in that generation 
Zuccaro was in greatest demand, but posterity has preferred Pietro Berrettini da 
Cortona. With Renaissance versatility Pietro designed the Barberini and Pamfili 
palaces in Rome, and painted, in the Pitti Palace at Florence, frescoes crowded 
with fantastic figures in the full profusion of baroque. 


The real master of Roman painting in this age was Michelangelo Merisi da 
Caravaggio. He was a man of Cellinian spirit. Son of a Lombard stonemason, he 
studied in Milan, moved to Rome, enjoyed a dozen quarrels, killed a friend in a 
duel, escaped from prison, fled to Malta, Catania, and Syracuse, and died of 
sunstroke on a Sicilian shore at the age of forty-four (1609). In the intervals he 
effected a near-revolution in the mood and the technique of Italian painting. He 
liked violent contrasts of light and shade, played such tricks as illuminating a 
scene from a hidden hearth, modeled his figures with light, brought them out 
from a dark background, and began the reign of the tenebrosi—Guercino, 
Ribera, and Salvator Rosa—in Italy. Scorning the idealistic sentimentality of the 
Bolognese painters, he startled the age with his almost brutal realism. When he 
took religious subjects he made the Apostles and the saints look like burly 
workers borrowed from the docks. His Card Players (now in the Rothschild 
Collection in Paris) won him international fame. His Musicians—three singers 
and a lovely lutanist—gathered dirt for three centuries before it was found in a 
north-of-England antique shop about 1935; it was sold to a surgeon for £ 100 
and was bought for $50,000 by the Metropolitan Museum of New York (1952). 
The Church usually rejected Caravaggio’s religious pictures as too plebeian and 


lacking in sublimity; today they are the prizes of connoisseurs. Rubens so 
admired the Italian’s Madonna del Rosario that he collected 1,800 gulden among 
the artists of Antwerp to buy it and present it to the Church of St. Paul.85 The 
Supper at Emmaus (London) is not as profound as Rembrandt’s, but it is a 
powerful rendering of peasant figures. The Death of the Virgin (Louvre)—again 
a peasant scene—was one of the pictures that established the school of 
naturalisti in Italy and realists in Spain and the Netherlands. Too often 
Caravaggio stressed the melodrama of violence and crudity; but history, like 
oratory, seldom makes a point without exaggeration. An age that had exhausted 
the themes of sentiment shuddered at these brawny longshoremen, and then 
accepted them as an invigorating entry of forgotten men into art. Ribera took up 
Caravaggio’s darkened brush and equaled him; Rembrandt captured the 
chiaroscuro of the Italian and bettered it; and even the painters of the nineteenth 
century felt that stormy influence. 


Architecture now saw both the advent and the zenith of baroque. Pope after 
pope transmuted the sweat and pennies of the willing faithful into the glory of 
Rome. Pius IV completed the Belvedere and other rooms in the Vatican. 
Gregory XIII built the Collegio Romano and began the Quirinal Palace—which 
in 1870 became the residence of the King. Domenico Fontana, favorite architect 
of Sixtus V, designed the new Lateran Palace, the Sistine Chapel in the Church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore, and, in that chapel, the very baroque tomb of Pius V. 
Meanwhile cardinals and nobles added new palaces to Rome (Giustiniani, 
Lancelotti, Borghese, Barberini, Rospigliosi) and new villas (Pamfili, Borghese, 
Medici). Destruction went on, too; in this period Paul V demolished the Baths of 
Constantine, which had survived, almost intact, since the first Christian 
Emperor. 

Good architects were plentiful. There was Giacomo della Porta, who ably 
completed several buildings left unfinished by his master, Vignola, like the 
facade of Il Gesu and the cupola of St. Peter’s; in that same immensity he 
designed the majestic Cappella Gregoriana; he gave the final touches to the 
Palazzo Farnese, which Michelangelo had begun; and to him are due two of the 
magnificent fountains that give Rome the freshness of eternal youth. The 
loveliest of the fountains is the Fontana delle Tartarughe (tortoises), which 
Taddeo Lundini set up before the Palazzo Mattei. Martino Lunghi the Elder 
shared with della Porta in raising from Michelangelo’s sketches the Palazzo de’ 
Conservatori, and himself began the Borghese Palace, which Flaminio Ponzio 
completed for Paul V. Domenico Fontana contributed the Fontanone dell’ Acqua 
Felice and the Fontana dell’ Acqua Paolina, and erected the beautiful Loggia of 


the Benediction on the north portico of St. John Lateran. His nephew Carlo 
Maderna succeeded him as architect of St. Peter’s, changed its basic plan from 
the Greek cross of Michelangelo to the Latin cross, designed the facade of the 
great shrine, and found in the baths of Caracalla and Diocletian the inspiration 
for its immense nave. Maderna’s disciple Francesco Borromini rebuilt 
magnificently the interior of St. John Lateran, and began, as his masterpiece, the 
sumptuous Church of Sant’ Agnese, which rivals Il Gest as illustrating Roman 
baroque. 

The Church of Jesus—I] Gest—was planned (1568) by Giacomo da Vignola 
to meet the desire of the Jesuits for an architecture whose magnificence would 
awe, inspire, and uplift the worshiper. The architect and his successors designed 
a spacious nave without aisles, with ornate pillars, spandrels, capitals, and 
comices; an imposing altar, a luminous cupola, and brilliant decoration with 
pictures, statuary, marble, silver, and gold; and in 1700 Andrea del Pozzo, 
himself a Jesuit, added the noble tomb and altar of St. Ignatius. The Jesuit 
attitude to life differed from that of some other Catholic churchmen, and was at 
opposite pole to the Puritan view; art was to be chastened of secular sensuality, 
but it was to be welcomed in the adornment of life and faith. However, there was 
no specific “Jesuit style.” Il Gest was baroque petrified, and many Jesuit 
churches, especially in Germany, were baroque, but each church followed local 
and current forms and moods. 

The final achievement of Roman art was the completion of St. Peter’s. 
Michelangelo had left a model of the dome, but the drum alone had been laid 
when Sixtus V came to the papacy. The drum was 138 feet in diameter. Only 
Brunelleschi, at Florence, had dared to cover so great an area without 
intervening supports. Architects and engineers quailed before the task proposed 
by Buonarotti; financiers moaned that it would take a million ducats and ten 
years’ time. Sixtus ordered the work to proceed, hoping to celebrate Mass under 
the new dome before he died. Giacomo della Porta took charge, with Domenico 
Fontana as his aide. Eight hundred men labored night or day, Sundays excepted, 
from March 1589 till, on May 21, 1590, three months before the doughty 
pontiff’s death, Rome was informed that “to his everlasting glory, and the shame 
of his predecessors, our holy Pope Sixtus V has completed the vaulting of the 
dome of St. Peter’s.”’86 

The effect of the dome, except from a distance, was diminished by the 
baroque fagade that Maderna set up in 1607-14. The church itself was finally 
consecrated in 1626, 174 years after its first planning. In 1633 Bernini cast in 
bronze the gaudy baldacchino, or canopy, over the “tomb of St. Peter” and the 
high altar. The great sculptor redeemed himself by enclosing the approach to the 


shrine in a massive elliptical colonnade (1655-67) that helps to make St. Peter’s 
the most sublime building on earth, as its dome is the crowning achievement of 
modern art. 


X. BERNINI 


Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini summed up in one dominating life (1598-1680) 
the art of seventeenth-century Rome. From his Florentine father, a sculptor, he 
learned his art; from his Neapolitan mother he may have derived his emotional 
intensity and ardent faith. In 1605 the father was summoned to Rome to work on 
the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore. There “Gian” grew up in an atmosphere of 
classic statuary and Jesuit piety. He was thrilled by the Vatican Antinoti s and the 
Apollo Belvedere; but he was more deeply moved by the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius, which he practiced till he felt the terror and devotion of one who 
had experienced the pains of hell and the love of Christ. Every day he heard 
Mass; twice a week he took the Sacrament. 

He tried his hand at painting, even to producing a hundred pictures. Of these 
the Sts. Andrew and Thomas in the Barberini Collection at Rome has won most 
praise, though we might prefer the self-portrait in the Uffizi Gallery—a dark, 
handsome youth tending to melancholy meditation. He did better in architecture. 
For Maffeo Barberini he completed the Barberini Palace; and when this patron 
became Pope Urban VIII, Bernini, aged thirty-one, was appointed chief architect 
of St. Peter’s. There, besides the colonnade and the baldacchino, he built in the 
apse the ornate Cathedra Petri, enshrining the wooden chair which the faithful 
believed to have been used by the Apostle; around it he grouped four powerful 
figures of Church Fathers; and over the whole bizarre structure he scattered 
angelic statuary with the abandon of a man who had a mint of masterpieces in 
his brain. Near it he placed a massive tomb for his beloved Urban VII. He 
designed the balconies, and many of the statues adorning the piers that support 
the dome. Under the dome he placed a monumental figure of St. Longinus, and 
in the right aisle he raised a lavish memorial to Countess Matilda of Tuscany. 
Outside the church, in a chaster style, he remodeled the Scala Regia, which leads 
up past stately columns to the Vatican Palace, and in an alcove of this Royal 
Stairway he set up an equestrian statue of Constantine seeing in the sky his 
summons to Christianity; the emotionalism of this figure set a pattern for the 
baroque age. Toward the end of his life he built in the Chapel of the Sacrament 
in St. Peter’s an altar whose brilliant marbles and crowning ciborium, temple, 
cupola, and angels rapt in adoration seemed to him not too gorgeous an 
embodiment for the Eucharistic mystery of the Mass. All this work in and 


around St. Peter’s impresses a modern artist as theatrical excess and a specious 
appeal to the senses; to Bernini it seemed the exuberant vehicle of an ecstatic 
and communicable faith. 

Everywhere he mingled architecture and statuary. He dreamed of an art that 
would unite architecture, sculpture, and painting into one soulstirring ensemble. 
In the Church of Santa Maria della Vittoria he brought together precious marbles 
—green, blue, and red—and loosed his decorative fancy to build the Cornaro 
Chapel, with fluted pillars and graceful Corinthian columns; there he placed one 
of his most arresting and emotional sculptures: St. Teresa, limp and unconscious 
in an ecstatic trance, with a delectable seraph preparing to pierce her heart with a 
flaming arrow, a symbol of the saint’s union with Christ. The seemingly lifeless 
figure of Teresa is one of the triumphs of Italian baroque, and the darting angel 
is a song in stone. 

Bernini had some rivals. Montaigne was strongly impressed by Giacomo 
della Porta’s statue of Justice on the tomb of Paul III in St. Peter’s. Torrigiano 
cast a powerful and realistic bust of Sixtus V, now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Borromini, like Bernini, mingled sculpture with architecture, as in the 
tomb of Cardinal Villamarino in the Church of Santi Apostoli in Naples. 
Alessandro Algardi equaled Bernini in carving three figures for the tomb of Leo 
XI in St. Peter’s, and surpassed him in sculptural relief with the alto relievo of 
The Meeting of Pope Leo I and Attila, also in St. Peter’s; and Algardi’s bust of 
Innocent X in the Palazzo Doria Pamfili is more satisfying than Bernini’s, and 
almost as powerful as Velazquez’ portrait. But no one in this age matched 
Bernini in artistic fertility, imagination, and total achievement. 

He delighted Rome with bizarre fountains: the Fontana del Tritone, the 
Fontana dei Fiumi—where minor sculptors carved four figures representing the 
Danube, the Nile, the Ganges, and the Plata. From competitive plans submitted 
for this fountain, Innocent X chose Bernini’s, saying, “One must not look at his 
designs unless one is prepared to adopt them.”8” Bernini’s flair for sumptuous 
sepulchral monuments must have given his patrons some pleasant anticipations 
of death. Urban VIII lived long enough to see the tomb in St. Peter’s that was 
prepared for his remains. 

Cardinal Scipione Borghese rivaled Urban in giving Bernini scudi and tasks. 
For him the sculptor made the vivid Rape of Proserpine, a dream of masculine 
muscles and feminine contours; David slinging his shot at Goliath; and Apollo 
and Daphne—too ideal a representation of male and female youth. These figures 
(now all in the Borghese Gallery) brought upon Bernini the charge of mannerism 
and theatrical exaggeration. The Cardinal himself was transmitted to us in two 
busts, the personification of good nature and good appetite. Naturally more 


attractive is the bust of the lovely Constanza Buonarelli in the Museo Nazionale 
at Florence; she was the wife of Bernini’s aide, but Bernini, said his son, made 
her into stone while hotly enamored of her flesh—fieramente innamorato.®& 

More than any other artist, Bernini illustrates the faults of baroque. He made 
too obvious an appeal to emotion. He mistook the theatrical for the dramatic, 
prettiness for beauty, sentiment for sympathy, size for grandeur. He appropriated 
to sculpture the intense facial expression usually a privilege of painting. By too 
meticulous a realism of detail he sometimes dulled the psychological impact of 
his work. He rarely achieved in his figures the repose that gives a timeless 
quality to the sculptures of Periclean Athens. But why must a statue always 
express repose? Why should not the movement, feeling, and zest of life invade 
and animate marble and bronze? It is a virtue, not a fault, in baroque sculpture 
that it made stone feel and speak. Bernini observed the Horatian precept and felt 
what he expressed—the smooth texture of a girl’s skin, the agile vitality of 
youth, the cares and labors of leaders, the piety and ecstasy of saints. 

For almost fifty years he was accepted as the greatest architect of his age. In 
1665, when Colbert and Louis XIV proposed to remodel and extend the Louvre, 
they invited Bernini to come to Paris and undertake the task. He came, and 
designed not wisely but too well—too grandly for French taste and funds. 
Perrault’s severer facade was preferred, and Bernini returned to Rome a 
disappointed man. Now (1667) he made his remarkable chalk drawing of 
himself, at present in Windsor Castle—white locks receding over a powerful 
head, a face lined and gnarled with work, the once gentle eyes become hard and 
fearful, as if seeing whither the paths of glory lead. But he was not yet defeated; 
for thirteen more years he built and carved con furia, “sharp in spirit, resolute in 
his work, ardent in his wrath.”89 When his fire flickered out (November 28, 
1680), he had outlived the Italian Renaissance. 


Milton, visiting Italy in 1638, reported that Italian scholars themselves felt 
that the glory of their country had departed with the coming of Spanish 
dominance and the Counter Reformation. Probably subjection and censorship 
had injured the mind and art of Italy—though Cervantes, Calderén, and 
Velazquez were flourishing under a severer Inquisition in Spain. But it was a 
Portuguese mariner, not a Spanish general or an Index Expurgatorius, that ended 
the Italian Renaissance. Vasco da Gama had found an all-water route to India, a 
long route, but cheaper than the Venetian and Genoese trade avenues that had 
made Italy rich. Portuguese and Dutch commerce was supplanting Italian; 
Flemish and English textiles were taking markets from the Florentines. And the 
Reformation had cut in half the flow of German and English gold to Rome. 


Italy shone in her decline. Art had fallen from the heights of Raphael and 
Michelangelo, political thought had lost the depth and courage of Machiavelli. 
But there was no decline, there was a rise, in statesmanship from Leo X to Sixtus 
V, there was a rise in science from Leonardo to Galileo, in philosophy from 
Pomponazzi to Bruno, in the music drama from Politian to Monteverdi, only a 
debatable decline in poetry from Ariosto to Tasso. Meanwhile, like a nourishing 
mother, Italy was pouring her art and music, her science and philosophy, her 
poetry and prose, over the Alps to France and Flanders, over the Channel to 
England, and over the sea to Spain. 


I. Stilus meant originally a pointed iron; then an iron point used in writing on wax tablets; then a pen; then a 
manner of writing, a style. The Italian diminutive stiletto meant both an engraving tool and a small dagger. 


II. Note that this word is a corruption of Magdalen—which is still pronounced “maudlin” in the names of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and Magdalene College, Cambridge. The Magdalen herself did not escape the 
devoted pursuit of Guido’s sensuous brush. 


III. The museum traveler will find sixty-three Riberas in the Prado and half a roomful in the vestibule of the 
Salon Carré in the Louvre. New York has The Holy Family in the Metropolitan Museum of Art and a 
Magdalen in the Hispanic Society. 


IV. Chiefly the following cities and their environs: Rome, Ostia, Viterbo, Terni, Spoleto, Foligno, Assisi, 
Perugia, Gubbio, Urbino, Loreto, Ancona, Pesaro, Rimini, Forli, Ravenna, Bologna, and Ferrara. 


V. From the Portuguese barroco, an irregularly shaped shell often used as decoration. 


CHAPTER X 
Grandeur and Decadence of Spain 
1556-1665 


I. SPANISH LIFE 


Tuose of us who have been brought up on the English historians easily forget 
that after as well as before the defeat of the Armada Spain was the greatest, 
richest, farthest-flung empire on earth, and that she considered herself, not 
without reason, superior to Elizabethan England in literature and to 
contemporary Italy in art. When Philip II came to the throne (1556), the Spanish 
monarchy ruled Spain, Roussillon, Franche-Comté, Ceuta, Oran, the 
Netherlands, the duchy of Milan, the Kingdom of Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, the 
Philippines, the West Indies, most of South America, part of North America, all 
of Central America; add (1580-1640) Portugal and the Portuguese possessions 
in Asia, Africa, and Brazil; add also a protectorate over Savoy, Parma, and 
Tuscany, and an alliance with the Holy Roman Empire ruled by Philip’s uncle, 
Ferdinand I. Spain had an army of fifty thousand men noted for their bravery and 
discipline, and led by the best generals of the age; a navy of 140 vessels; an 
annual revenue ten times that of England. The gold and silver of America flowed 
into Spanish ports. The Spanish court in this age was the most splendid, and the 
Spanish aristocracy the proudest, in the world. The Spanish language was 
spoken by millions of people outside Spain, and in many countries the educated 
classes learned Spanish as in the eighteenth century they would learn French. 
Spanish architecture adorned cities in five continents. 

Spain had now some eight million population. Agriculture languished as more 
and more land was turned to pasture sheep for the production of wool. About 
1560 there were fifty thousand textile workers in Toledo alone. The demands of 
her colonies stimulated Spain’s industries; Seville became one of the busiest 
ports in Europe; and the colonies in return sent cargoes of silver and gold. The 
influx of precious metals raised prices hectically—in Andalusia 500 per cent in 
the sixteenth century; wages clambered in feverish, and finally futile, pursuit of 
living costs. Much of the industry was manned by Moriscos—Moors 
superficially converted to Christianity. Domestic service was largely left to 


slaves captured in African raids or in wars against “infidels.” The Spanish 
commoners scorned labor, and were philosophically content with little; to sleep 
in a hut, bask in the sun, strum a guitar, and mourn the stinginess of beauty 
seemed better than to sweat like a slave or a Moor. The expulsion of the 
Moriscos in 1609 shared with the high prices of Spanish products in the decline 
of Spanish industry. 

The expulsion of the Jews in 1492 had left a vacuum in the commercial and 
financial structure of Spain. The Genoese and the Dutch became the chief 
carriers of Spain’s foreign trade. Spain, governed by grandees more adept in 
diplomacy and war than in economic affairs, allowed her wealth to depend upon 
the import of gold; for a time the government grew richer while the people 
remained poor; but much of the gold was poured out for war, much of it was 
taken by foreign merchants carrying Spain’s trade, until the government was 
almost as poor as the people. Spain repeatedly repudiated its debts (1557, 1575, 
1596, 1607, 1627, 1647) or compelled their conversion into new loans; it was 
these financial crises that forced her to end her war with Henry II in 1559, with 
Henry IV in 1598, and with the United Provinces in 1609. In history we must 
chercher not la femme but le banquier. 

In Spain we must also look for the priest. Nowhere else on the globe had 
religion such power over the people, and therefore over the government. Spain 
rejected not only the Reformation, but—except for an Erasmian moment—the 
Renaissance as well. It remained medieval amid modernity, and contentedly so. 
The poverty of the people gloried in the wealth of the Church. Everybody was 
pious, from the kings who were “more Catholic than the pope,”! to the bandits 
who were never found without religious medallions or scapulars. In 1615 some 
forty thousand Spaniards marched in a demonstration demanding that the Pope 
make the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin (i.e., her freedom from the stain 
of original sin) a de fide dogma—a belief obligatory on all Catholics.? Priests, 
monks, and friars were everywhere, not smiling on the joys of life and love as in 
Italy or France, but casting an aura of El Greco somberness over all affairs 
except bullfights. Spain had now 9,088 monasteries, 32,000 Dominican and 
Franciscan friars,3 and a rising number of Jesuits. Churches were dark, rich in 
awesome relics, and adorned with realistic terrors in their art. Stories of the 
saints and their miracles were the cherished poetry of the people. The lyrics of 
St. John of the Cross and the writings of St. Teresa made mysticism popular. The 
Church herself had to protest against the claims of “Quietists” to divine 
communion and beatific visions; in 1640 the Inquisition laid its claws upon a 
sect of Alumbrados—”Enlightened Ones”—who claimed that their mystical 
union with God cleansed them of sin even in their erotic ecstasies. We must bear 


in mind this pervasive and perfervid piety if we are to understand why the 
Spanish people could look with passionate approval upon the burning of 
heretics, and bleed itself to bankruptcy and exhaustion in fighting for the faith in 
Germany and the Netherlands. There was something noble in this insanity. It 
was as if the nation felt that unless its faith were true, life would be a 
meaningless absurdity. 

So the Inquisition continued its conscientious ferocity. It checked with 
“moderate” punishments—such as a hundred lashes—such heresies as that 
fornication is no sin, or that marriage is as holy as monastic celibacy. But for 
“relapsed” Marranos—converted Jews who secretly returned to Judaism—death 
or life imprisonment was the standard expiation. When Philip II arrived in Spain 
(1559) he was welcomed at Valladolid with an auto-da-fé in which 200,000 
persons, presided over by the King, saw ten heretics strangled and two burned 
alive.4 One of the condemned appealed to Philip for mercy; he refused it, and 
won the admiration of the people by saying, “If my own son were such a wretch 
as you are, I myself would carry the faggots to burn him.”° Philip occasionally 
checked the tendency of the Inquisition to extend its authority at the expense of 
the civil power, but by and large he encouraged the institution as an instrument 
of national fervor and unity. It was of some convenience to him that the 
condemned could be used as galley slaves,6 and that in one year (1566) he 
received 200,000 gold ducats as the government’s two thirds of Inquisition fines 
and confiscations. 

The Inquisition prided itself on preserving the medieval faith undiluted, and 
on saving Spain from the religious disunity that was convulsing France. Its 
emphasis on belief rather than conduct left the protection of morals to the clergy 
—who were themselves notoriously lax in their behavior—and to civil officials 
whose authority with the public was impaired by their subjection to Inquisition 
imprisonment and fines. Female purity was guarded not only by religion and 
law, but by the punto, or point of honor, which required every male to defend or 
avenge by the sword the threatened or violated chastity of any woman in his 
family. Dueling was illegal but popular. Decent women were usually kept at 
home in a semi-Arabic seclusion; they dined apart from the men, seldom 
accompanied them in public, and used closed coaches when they stirred outside 
their homes. Suitors made their plea with music from the streets to maidens 
behind grated windows; they were rarely admitted into the house until the 
parents on both sides had come to an agreement; nevertheless there were many 
love marriages.? Under Philip II the level of morality was kept as high as the 
beauty of the women or the imagination of the men allowed; the natural venality 
of officials was moderated by the watchfulness of the King; and until the defeat 


of the Armada the morale of the nation was sustained by the belief that Spain 
was leading a holy war against Islam, the Netherlands, and England. When that 
dream broke, Spain collapsed in body and soul. 

Meanwhile Spanish life had its characteristic splendor and charm. Charity 
was widely spread, and good manners ran through every class. Half the nation 
claimed noble blood, tried to live up to the pretense of chivalric courtesy, and 
insisted on dressing like the uppermost tenth. Under Philip II dress was fairly 
simple: the men wore ruffs, doublets, tight dark hose, and buckled boots; the 
ladies (all were ladies) covered their curves with stiff, flat corsages, veiled from 
the other sex all of their faces except their eyes (which are especially 
inflammatory in Spanish women), and so coyly hid their feet that a glimpse of 
these was among the most exciting rewards of a lover’s prayers.® In the relaxing 
of morals that followed Philip’s death, female dress became fancier, fans were 
flaunted in wordless badinage, rouge glowed on faces, shoulders, bosoms, and 
hands, and mysterious legs were concealed in hoopskirts so ample that theater 
owners charged each such inflated woman for two seats. 

The bullfight continued to be the favorite spectacle. Pope Pius V issued a bull 
against it in 1567, but Philip II protested that such a prohibition would loose a 
revolution in Spain, and the edict was ignored. Religious processions added a 
solemn poetry to prosaic days, and carnival masks covered a multitude of sins. 
Music was a passion only secondary—and closely allied—to religion and love. 
The guitar-shaped vihuela strummed hypnotic obbligatos to amours, and 
madrigals enjoyed a passing popularity. In church music Spain rivaled Italy. 
Tomas Luis de Victoria, the Velazquez of Spanish music, grew up in St. 
Teresa’s Avila and may have felt her influence. He had a voice and a vocation; 
probably he was ordained to the priesthood in 1564; certainly, a year later, Philip 
gave him an allowance to study music in Italy. By 1571 he was choirmaster in 
the Collegium Germanicum in Rome. In 1572, aged thirty-two, he issued a book 
of motets containing the inspired O vos omnes setting to Jeremiah’s lamentation 
over Jerusalem. Returning to Spain (1583), he presented to Philip II a book of 
Masses including one of his noblest compositions, the Mass O quam gloriosum. 
For the obsequies of Philip’s sister Maria, widow of Emperor Maximilian II, he 
wrote a deeply moving Requiem Mass which a distinguished historian of music 
has ranked as “one of the most magnificent compositions of the entire 
literature.”2 He called it his swan song; after its publication (1603) he gave 
himself wholly to his duties as a priest. He was among the outstanding 
ornaments of Spain’s most famous reign. 


II. PHILIP I: 1555-98 


Here is one of the strangest, strongest figures in history, fanatical and 
conscientious, hotly hated outside Spain, passionately loved within it, a 
challenge to any student struggling for objectivity. His ancestry was his fate: his 
father was Charles V, who left him a kingdom and an obligation to bigotry; his 
paternal grandmother was Juana la Loca, the insane daughter of Ferdinand the 
Catholic; mysticism and madness were in his blood, dogma and absolutism were 
in his heritage. His mother, Isabella of Portugal, had two other sons, both of 
whom died of apoplexy in their childhood; she herself died at thirty-six, when 
Philip was twelve. He was born at Valladolid in 1527, at the very time when his 
father’s troops were sacking Rome and imprisoning the Pope. He was brought 
up by priests and women who immersed him in piety and convinced him that the 
Catholic Church was the indispensable support of morality and monarchy. 
Whereas his father, reared in Flanders, had become a man of the world, Philip, 
living mostly in Spain, became, despite his fair skin and silken yellow hair, a 
Spaniard in face and creed, body and mind. 

He had almost no youth, for at thirteen he was made governor of Milan and at 
sixteen regent of Spain—and this last in no merely nominal sense. Charles 
appointed advisers for him, explained their characters penetratingly, bade him 
play one councilor against another, and urged him to keep all real power and all 
final decisions for himself—which Philip did to the end of his days. In that year 
1543 Philip married his cousin Princess Maria of Portugal; she died in 1545, 
shortly after presenting him with a “star-crossed” son, Don Carlos. Philip now 
contracted a morganatic marriage with Isabel de Osorio, by whom he had several 
children. His father urged him to have this union annulled; it was the obligation 
of every Hapsburg prince to help establish, by marriage or war, a ring of allies 
around the ancient enemy, France. To safeguard Spanish power in the 
Netherlands from English meddling, Philip should swallow his esthetic sense, 
marry England’s Catholic Queen Mary Tudor, and give her sons who would 
keep England Catholic. So in 1554 he crossed the Channel, married plain, ailing, 
hopeful Mary (eleven years older than himself), did his best to make her 
pregnant, failed, and departed (1555) to become governor of the Netherlands. 

Year by year his responsibilities grew. In 1554 he had been made governor of 
the double kingdom of Naples and Sicily. In 1556 Charles resigned to him the 
crown of Spain. For four years Philip ruled his scattered realms from Brussels. 
He struggled to adjust his Spanish solemnity to Flemish jollity and Dutch 
finance. He had no taste for war, but his generals won for him, at St.-Quentin 
(1557), a battle that induced the French to sign the Peace of Cateau-Cambrésis. 


To establish some friendship with France Philip married Elizabeth of Valois, 
daughter of Henry II and Catherine de Meédicis. Then, thinking matters 
stabilized, he bade farewell to the Netherlands, and sailed from Ghent (August 
1559) to immure himself for the rest of his life in Spain. 

He transferred the capital from Toledo to Madrid (1560), and soon afterward, 
loving solitude, and ill at ease in crowds, he commissioned Juan Bautista and 
Juan de Herrera to build for him, twenty-seven miles northwest of Madrid, an 
architectural ensemble including a royal palace, an administrative center, a 
college, a seminary, a monastery, a church, and a mausoleum—for Philip was 
now as religious as politics would permit. In the battle of St.-Quentin his cannon 
had demolished a church dedicated to St. Lawrence; in repentance of this 
sacrilege, and in gratitude for his victory, he had vowed to raise a shrine to the 
saint in Spain. So he named the vast assemblage of structures El Sitio Real de 
San Lorenzo—the royal seat of St. Lawrence; time, however, has christened it 
Escorial, from a town nearby, which itself took its name from the scoriae, or 
slag, of the local iron mines.1° As St. Lawrence was believed to have been 
bumed to death on an iron grill, Juan Bautista designed the ground plan as a 
gridiron crisscrossed by halls from side to side, dividing the inner space into 
sixteen courts. 

Driving out to it from Madrid, one wonders how, in an age with no faster 
communication than horses’ feet, Philip could have governed his global realm 
from such a sanctuary, lost in gloomy hills; but Madrid was still farther remote 
from the world. The great pile is left desolate today except for the monks and 
their services; but in its prime, with its Renaissance facade 744 feet long, its 
towers and spires, and the massive dome of the church, it served as an awesome 
symbol of Spanish power, garnished with piety and art. Here half of 
Christendom was ruled; religion and government were united in one labyrinth of 
policy and stone; here the King could live, as he longed to do, not among 
courtiers but among priests and monks and saintly relics, and hearing many 
times a day the bells of the Mass. Here the Panteén was to receive the remains of 
Spain’s kings and queens; the library was to become one of the richest in 
Europe; the picture gallery would soon harbor masterpieces by Raphael, Titian, 
Tintoretto, Veronese, El Greco, and Velazquez; here Pellegrino Tibaldi, 
Bartolommeo Carducci, and Federigo Zuccaro came from Italy to join Juan 
Fernandez Navarrete, Luis de Morales, Luis de Carbajal, and other Spanish 
artists in frescoing the endless walls and vaults. The royal palace was left 
entirely simple, but the church, though of sternly Doric order, had an altar 
gleaming with porphyry, agate, and gold, and backed with a retablo elaborate in 
its ornament. The hall for the reception of dignitaries was vast and ornate, but 


Philip’s own room was the poorest chamber in the building, as modest as a 
hermit’s cell.!1 The building symbolized Philip’s power, the room expressed his 
character. 

He tried hard to be a saint, but could not forget that he was a king. He knew 
that he was the mightiest ruler on earth and felt a politic obligation to hauteur; 
but he dressed so simply that some strangers, coming upon him in the Escorial, 
mistook him for an attendant and allowed him to be their cicerone.!2 His 
protrusive Hapsburg chin should have betrayed him, for it was an outstanding 
challenge to the world. In 1559, before time and trials had hardened him, he was 
described by a Venetian ambassador as “always showing such gentleness and 
humanity as no prince could surpass,”!3 and an English ambassador reported 
him (1563) as “of good disposition, soft nature, and given to tranquillity.”!4 No 
one found any public humor in him; heartless enemies said that in all his life he 
had smiled only once—on hearing of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew; 
privately, however, he relished pranks and jests and laughed heartily enough.!° 
He collected books with taste and zeal, but preferred art to literature; he was a 
discriminating patron of Titian and critic of El Greco; he loved music and played 
the guitar when the world was not looking. He had all the Spanish courtesy of 
manners, but was awkward with shyness and stiffened with ceremony. He made 
a handsome figure till his penchant for pastry and sweets crippled him with gout. 
From his youth he was subject to ill health, and if he rounded out his threescore 
years and ten it was only by an obstinate resolve to complete his tasks. He took 
government as a sacred duty, and labored at it day after day for fifty years. He 
seems really to have believed that God had chosen him to stem the Protestant 
tide; hence his grim tenacity and his reluctant cruelty; “he had no natural 
preference for violent courses.”!© He never forgot a favor (Egmont’s case 
excepted) or an injury. He was sometimes vengeful, often magnanimous. He 
distributed alms with conscientious generosity.!”7 In a corrupt age he was 
incorruptible; no bribe or gift could bend him from his pious persecutions. 

In political morality he compared well enough with his contemporaries. He 
hated war, never began one, and bore almost a full generation of injuries from 
England before commissioning the Armada. He was capable, even beyond most 
rulers, of sanctimonious dissimulation. Apparently he joined in a conspiracy to 
kill Elizabeth, as a last resort to save Mary Stuart.18 His government of Spain 
was autocratic but just. He “had an immense solicitude for his subjects, and 
remedied whatever social injustices he could find time to discover.” +9 

His private morals were above those of most sixteenth-century kings. In his 
youth at Brussels, if we may believe his enemies, “he was grossly licentious,” 
and “it was his chief amusement to issue forth at night disguised, that he might 


indulge in vulgar and miscellaneous incontinence in the common haunts of 
vice.”29 Years later William of Orange, leading the Netherlands revolt, accused 
the hermit of the Escorial of having murdered his own son and poisoned his third 
wife;2! but an indignant man makes a poor historian. However, an 
unquestionably great and brave historian, the Spanish Jesuit Mariana, renders a 
like hostile verdict: while crediting Philip with “liberality, resolution, vigilancy, 
and abstemiousness in eating and drinking,” he charged him with “lust, cruelty, 
pride, perfidy, and several other vices.”22 A recent Dutch historian concludes, 
“Philip II could not be reproached with wantonness ... dissipation and 
immorality ... After his return to Spain he led, so far as we know, an austerely 
moral life”’23 as a faithful husband and a solicitous father. When his third wife, 
Elizabeth of Valois, fell ill of smallpox (then often fatal), Philip seldom left her 
side, though his ministers pleaded with him not to run such risk of infection. 
After Elizabeth’s death Philip undertook another diplomatic marriage (1570), 
with one of many Annes of Austria; Anne died in 1580, and thereafter Philip 
spent his warm domestic affections upon his daughters. His letters to them are 
human with humor and love.24 Isabel Clara became his closest companion and 
his chief solace amid the cares and defeats of old age. In his will he called her 
the light of his eyes. He had no comfort in his sons. 

Legend and literature! and human pity have made Philip’s first son better 
known than his father. Carlos was constitutionally weak, subject to intermittent 
fever, melancholy, and outbursts of temper and pride. He was prodigally 
generous and fiercely brave; he amused his grandfather, the once great Charles 
V, by reproaching him for having fled from Maurice of Saxony at Innsbruck 
(1552)—”T never would have fled!”25 In the preliminaries to the Treaty of 
Cateau-Cambrésis Carlos, then fourteen, had been promised in marriage to 
Elizabeth of Valois; but in the treaty itself Philip, widowed by the death of Mary 
Tudor, took the Princess as his own wife, to divert French friendship from 
England to Spain. A year later (1560) the bride came to Madrid; Carlos, seeing 
her demure beauty, may have resented his father’s variation of the droit du 
seigneur, but there is no evidence of any romance between him and the fourteen- 
year-old Queen.26 

Despite Carlos’ illness, he was formally recognized as heir to the crown. In 
1561 he was sent to the University of Alcala. There he fell down a flight of stairs 
while in amorous pursuit of a girl, fractured his skull, and fell into delirium. The 
great Vesalius trepanned the cranium and so saved the boy’s life; but the 
improvement was ascribed by the people to the bones of a holy Franciscan friar 
—dead a century before—which had been taken from their coffin and laid in bed 
beside the Prince. During the youth’s long convalescence Philip remained in 


Alcala and spent much time at the bedside. Carlos was taken back to Madrid, 
where he regained sufficient strength to join young nobles in street violence 
against men and women. His tempestuous cruelties encouraged suspicion that 
his fall had irrevocably injured his brain. It did not help him with Philip that he 
expressed sympathy with the Netherland rebels. When Alva was appointed to 
command in the Low Countries, Carlos protested that the mission should have 
been assigned to him; he forbade Alva to go, and attacked him with drawn 
dagger when the Duke insisted.2” Apparently the Prince thought for a time of 
fleeing to the Netherlands and putting himself at the head of the revolt.28 Philip 
commissioned unwilling ministers to watch him. Carlos made plans to escape, 
sent out agents to collect funds, amassed 150,000 ducats, and ordered eight 
horses for his flight (January 1568). He confided his plan to Don Juan of Austria, 
who revealed it to the King. Fearing that his son, if allowed to leave Spain, 
would be used by Elizabeth of England or William of Orange as a contender to 
depose him, Philip ordered a stricter watch over the Prince. Carlos threatened 
suicide; Philip deprived him of all weapons and confined him in the royal palace 
at Madrid. 

Thus far Philip’s conduct admitted of defense; but now bigotry intensified the 
tragedy. Suspecting his son of heresy, the King ordered that no books should be 
allowed him but a breviary and some manuals of devotion. Carlos spurned the 
books and neglected all religious observances. A priest warned him that the 
Inquisition might be led to inquire whether he was a Christian. Carlos tried to 
kill himself, but was prevented; however, he accomplished his purpose by 
rejecting all food for three days, then gorging himself with meat and ice water. A 
severe dysentery set in; the Prince welcomed death, accepted the last sacrament, 
forgave his father, and died, aged twenty-three (July 24, 1568). Antonio Pérez, 
Philip’s exiled enemy, accused him of having poisoned Carlos; most of Europe 
believed it, research has disproved it.!! But the severity of the youth’s 
imprisonment stands as one of many dark spots on the record of the King. 

His conduct toward his half-brother, Don Juan of Austria, casts another 
shadow over the picture. The natural son of Charles V and Barbara Blomberg 
seems to have excited in Philip an admiration troubled with jealousy. 
Nevertheless he raised Juan to the rank of prince, and commissioned him to 
organize an expedition against the pirates of Algeria. Juan acquitted himself 
brilliantly. Philip gave him command of the land forces against the rebel 
Moriscos of Granada; Juan accomplished his mission with no time or mercy 
wasted. Philip appointed him—aged twenty-four—admiral in chief of the 
combined navies in the “last crusade”; Juan defeated the Turks at Lepanto and 
became the hero of Christendom. He felt that he deserved a kingdom, and he 


fretted when Philip made him merely governor general of the Netherlands. 

The silent King, always too proud to explain or defend himself in the forum 
of public opinion, received the full blame for another tragedy. He had raised to 
his Council a clever and elegant commoner, Antonio Pérez, who was believed to 
be the natural son of Philip’s most trusted friend, Ruy Gomez, Prince of Eboli. 
When Gomez died (1573), Pérez became the confidant—probably the lover29— 
of the doubly intriguing widow, Ana de Mendoza, Princess of Eboli. Philip 
himself was said to have had a liaison with this one-eyed beauty eleven years 
before, but here “history” is probably romancing.°9 Pérez conspired with her to 
profit from their knowledge of state secrets. When Juan de Escobedo threatened 
to reveal their dubious trafficking, Pérez persuaded Philip that Escobedo had 
plotted treason, and the King gave Pérez an order for Juan’s assassination. Pérez 
kept the order to himself for six months; then, to Philip’s surprise and 
embarrassment, he had it carried out (1578). A year later the secret papers of 
Don Juan of Austria convinced Philip of Escobedo’s innocence. He arrested 
Pérez and confined the Princess to her palace. Pérez confessed under torture and 
agreed to restore 12,000,000 maravedis to the treasury. With the help of his wife 
he escaped to Aragon, where the Inquisition, at Philip’s urging, pursued him as a 
heretic. He fled to France, ascribed his persecution to the King’s lingering 
passion for La Eboli, betrayed Spain’s military and financial weaknesses to the 
French and English governments, and spurred Essex to raid Spanish ships and 
coasts. He died in Paris in 1611, after vain attempts to win pardon and asylum 
from Philip II.31 

Philip found good reason for following the advice that his father had given 
him not to trust his aides. The grandees, like the French nobles, were jealous of 
the royal power, and were not above conspiring against the King. He kept them 
at odds among themselves, played them against one another, received summaries 
of their rival views, and made his own decisions. Losing faith in his 
subordinates, he labored personally on details of administration in every field— 
papal policy, public works, local abuses, roads and bridges, dredging rivers for 
navigation, establishing libraries, reforming and codifying Spanish law, and 
directing an extensive geographical, historical, and statistical survey of Spain, 
whose fifteen folio volumes are still unpublished.32 Undertaking more than even 
his industry could manage, he fell into a philosophy of procrastination; many 
problems, he noted, lost urgency or meaning if resolutely deferred; in several 
cases, however, as in the Netherlands, the course of events decided against him 
while he weighed or pigeonholed pros and cons. In his royal cubicle he dictated 
or wrote with his own hand instructions for his appointees in five continents. He 
assumed that kingly power should be absolute; he ignored or overrode the 


cortes, or provincial assemblies, except in Aragon; he issued decrees, even of 
death, without public trial; and he comforted his autocracy with the conviction 
that only so could he protect the poor against the rich.33 Within his despotism he 
built up, in a Europe almost universally corrupt, a bureaucracy and a judiciary 
comparatively competent and just.34 

He respected the Church as the traditional molder of morals and guardian of 
kings, but he kept religion as subject to the state in Spain as Henry VIII or 
Elizabeth I in England. He placed so high a value on religious unity as an organ 
of government that he counted it “better not to reign at all than to reign over 
heretics.”°5 Convinced that the Moriscos, while pretending Catholicism, were 
still practicing the Islamic ritual, he issued (1567) a pragmatica forbidding all 
Moorish customs, the use of the Arabic language, and the possession of Arabic 
books. The Moriscos rose in revolt (1568), captured a large region south of 
Granada, massacred Christians, tortured priests, and sold women and children 
into Berber slavery in exchange for powder and guns. The rebellion was 
suppressed after two years of competitive atrocities. All Moriscos were expelled 
from the province of Granada and were scattered among Christian communities 
in Castile; their children were placed in Christian homes, and school attendance 
was made compulsory for all children—the first such requirement in Europe.%6 
Philip, at war with the Turks, suspected the Moriscos remaining in Valencia and 
Catalonia of plotting with the enemy, but his hands were so full that he left the 
final stage of the problem to his successor. 

His father had bequeathed to him the defense of Christendom against Islam as 
a major part of Hapsburg policy. In 1570 he joined with Venice and the papacy 
in a crusade to end the Turkish mastery of the Mediterranean. Cyprus fell to the 
Turks while Philip formulated plans and the three allies assembled a fleet. By the 
summer of 1571 they had collected at Messina 208 galleys, 50,000 seamen, and 
29,000 soldiers; a crucifix was at every prow, banners were blessed, prayers rose 
en masse to the sky, and the inspiring young Admiral issued the crusading call: 
“Christ is your general, you fight the battle of the Cross.” On September 16, 
1571, the fleet sailed off to a victory that ended Turkish predominance in the 
Mediterranean. As Spain had furnished more than her share of ships and men, 
the glamour of Lepanto fell upon Don Juan and the King, and Philip neared the 
crest of his curve. The zenith came when he fell heir to the throne of Portugal 
(1580) and added that strategic land to his swelling realm. 

His abiding grief was the revolt in the Netherlands. He learned with wrath 
that Coligny, the Protestant leader, had almost convinced Charles IX that France 
should ally itself with the rebels. When news came that Charles had let loose the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew upon the Huguenots, Philip rejoiced, and he 


hardened his heart against the Netherlands. He urged and paid for the 
assassination of William of Orange. He tried to buy the friendship of Henry of 
Navarre, but Henry proved unpurchasable. So Philip bought the Guises and the 
Catholic League, and dreamed of making his daughter the queen of France; then 
Spain and France, joining forces, would subdue the Netherlands, make Mary 
Stuart queen of England, and end Protestantism everywhere. When Elizabeth 
sent aid to Holland (1585) and Mary to her death (1587), Philip, after years of 
bearing with politic patience the harrying of Spanish vessels, coasts, and treasure 
by Elizabeth’s privateers, turned to war and bankrupted his government to 
finance the Armada. All Spain supported the effort and prayed for victory, 
feeling that the fate of that fleet would determine the history of Europe. 

Philip took the ignominious catastrophe with outward stoicism, saying that he 
had sent the ships to fight men, not winds. But it broke his spirit and almost 
broke Spain, though he survived and fought through ten years more and Spain 
took a century to admit her ruin. He could hardly believe that God had 
abandoned him after thirty years of fighting for the faith; yet the dark truth must 
have come to him at last that after taxing his people into poverty he had failed in 
everything except the accidental acquisition of Portugal and the temporary 
repulse of the Turks—who had recaptured Tunis and were recovering power. 
Henry IV was moving to victory in France; the Netherlands were in 
irreconcilable revolt; the Pope refused to bear a penny of the Armada’s cost; 
Protestantism held the prosperous north; England was taking control of the seas, 
therefore soon of America and the East; and that incredible virago, Elizabeth, 
was sitting triumphant on her moated throne, having outwitted all the kings of 
her time. 

Bereavements, isolation, and disease joined to humble the once proud and 
confident King. His fourth wife had died in 1580; of the three children that she 
had borne him only one survived, a mediocre lad to whom must be transmitted 
the first empire upon which the sun never set. The people still reverenced Philip, 
despite his errors and defeats; they were convinced that he had labored in a 
sacred cause and had played the game of power no more unscrupulously than his 
enemies, and they bore without reproach the misery into which his economic 
policies, his taxation, and his failures had depressed them. In his old age his 
father’s last bequest, gout, racked his limbs with pain and crippled him with 
paralysis; one eye had gone bad with a cataract; repulsive sores mangled his 
skin. In June 1598 he was borne in a litter to the Escorial, into that favorite room 
through whose window he could see the high altar of the church. For fifty-three 
days he lay rotting, bearing all in the trust that these were God’s tests of his faith, 
keeping that faith to the awful end, clutching and kissing a crucifix, and 


repeating, repeating prayers. He ordered the release of some prisoners as a final 
act of mercy. He sent for his son, counseled him always to be merciful and just, 
and bade him see the humbling finale of earthly power. His sufferings ended on 
September 13, 1598. 

He had done the best he could with an intelligence too cramped by education, 
too narrow for his empire, too inflexible for his diverse responsibilities. We 
cannot know that his faith was false; we only feel that it was bigoted and cruel, 
like almost all the faiths of the age, and that it darkened his mind and his people 
while it consoled their poverty and supported his pride. But he was not the ogre 
that the fervent pens of his foes have pictured. He was as just and generous, 
within his lights, as any ruler of his century except Henry IV. He was decent in 
his married life, loving and loved in his family, patient under provocation, brave 
in adversity, conscientious in toil. He paid to the full for his rich and damning 
heritage. 


TI. PHILIP WI: 1598-1621 


His heir was quite another Philip. The father, seeing the youth’s improvident 
lassitude, had mourned, “God, who has given me so many kingdoms, has not 
granted me a son fit to govern them.”37 Philip III, now twenty, was even more 
pious than his sire, so that gossip doubted that he had ever committed even a 
venial sin. Timid and meek, and quite unable to command, he handed over all 
the powers and perquisites of government to Francisco GOdmez de Sandoval y 
Rojas, Duke of Lerma. 

The Duke was a man of some benevolence, for he promoted nearly all his 
relatives to lucrative offices. He did not neglect himself; in his twenty years as 
chief minister he grossed so fat a fortune that popular resentment estimated it at 
the impossible sum of 44,000,000 ducats.38 He spared to the treasury enough to 
equip two armadas against England (1599, 1601); both were shattered by 
unsympathetic winds. Lerma had the good sense to welcome the pacific 
overtures of James I, and after nineteen years of war Spain and England signed 
the Peace of London (1604). The war in the Netherlands continued, draining 
gold from Spain faster than it could come from America; Lerma found it beyond 
his ingenuity to satisfy, out of the revenues of an exhausted country, the needs of 
his hampered generals and his private purse. Realizing the futility of further 
efforts to deny independence to the United Provinces, he signed with them a 
twelve-year truce (1609). 

But his next enterprise was as costly as war. He was a native of Valencia, 
where there were thirty thousand Morisco families; he had enough piety to hate 


these farmers and craftsmen, whose industry and thrift kept them prosperous 
amid the proud and shiftless penury of the Christians. He knew that these 
Christianized Moors, resenting their persecution by Philip II, maintained 
treasonous contacts with the Moslems of Africa and Turkey, and with Henry IV 
of France, who hoped to raise timely revolts in Spain.°9 It was unpatriotic of the 
Moriscos to avoid wine and eat so little meat; in this way the burden of the taxes 
on these commodities fell almost wholly upon the Spanish Christians. Cervantes 
expressed the fear that the Moriscos, who, rarely celibate, had a higher birth rate 
than the “Old Christians,’ would soon dominate Spain.4° Juan de Ribera, 
Archbishop of Valencia, presented memorials to Philip III (1602) urging the 
expulsion of all Moriscos above seven years of age; the disasters that had 
befallen Spain, including the destruction of the Armada, were (he explained) 
God’s punishments for harboring infidels; these pretended Christians should be 
deported, or sent to the galleys, or shipped to America to work as slaves in the 
mines.!!/41 Over the warnings of the Pope, and despite the protests of landlords 
who profited from their Morisco tenants, Lerma issued (1609) an edict that— 
with some exceptions—all Moors of Valencia province were to embark within 
three days on ships provided for them and be transported to Africa, taking with 
them only such goods as they could carry on their backs. The scenes that had 
marked the expulsion of the Jews 117 years before were now repeated. 
Desperate families found themselves forced to sell their property at great losses; 
they marched in misery to the ports; many were robbed, some were murdered, 
on the way or on board ship. Reaching Africa, they rejoiced to touch Moslem 
soil, but two thirds of them died of starvation there or were killed as 
Christians.42 During the winter of 1609-10 similar expulsions cleared the other 
provinces of Moriscos; altogether 400,000 of Spain’s most productive 
inhabitants were expropriated and banished. In the eyes of the people this was 
the most glorious accomplishment of the reign, and simple Spaniards looked 
forward to a more prosperous era now that God had been appeased by ridding 
Spain of infidels. The proceeds from the confiscation of Morisco property 
rejoiced the court. Lerma pocketed 250,000 ducats, his son 100,000, his daughter 
and son-in-law 150,000.43 

By 1618 the greed and carelessness of Lerma, the extravagance of the King 
and the court, the venality of officials, and the disruption of the economy by the 
Morisco exodus had reduced Spain to a condition where even the fainéant King 
saw the need of a change. In a flurry of resolution he dismissed Lerma (1618), 
only to accept Lerma’s son, the Duke of Uceda, as chief minister. Lerma retired 
gracefully, received a cardinal’s hat, and lived seven years more in piety and 
wealth. In 1621 the Council of Castile warned the King that his realm was being 


“totally ruined and destroyed owing to the excessive burdens, taxes and 
imposts,”44 and it besought him to moderate his expenditures. He agreed—and 
then marched off on a royal progress lavishly equipped and maintained. In that 
same year he died, leaving to his son a realm enormous and impotent, a 
government corrupt and incompetent, a populace reduced to destitution, beggary, 
and theft, a nobility too proud to pay taxes, and a Church that had stifled the 
thought and broken the will of the people, and had transmuted their superstitions 
into hoards of gold. 


IV. PHILIP IV: 1621-65 


The son differed from his father in everything but extravagance. We know 
him externally from the many portraits of him by Velazquez: in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art at New York he is nineteen (1624), handsome, blond, already 
expanding; in the National Gallery at London he is blithe and confident at 
twenty-seven, stout and somber at fifty; in the Prado we can see him in five 
stages of glory and decay; he is also in Florence, Turin, Vienna, Cincinnati—he 
must have spent half his life in Velazquez’ studio. But those portraits show only 
his official features; he was not really so solemn and proud; we imagine him 
more justly by studying his children in Velazquez’ portraits; presumably he 
loved them beyond reason, as we do ours. In reality he was a kindly man, 
generous to artists, authors, and women; no semi-saint like his father, but 
enjoying food and sex, plays and pictures, the court and the hunt, and resolved to 
get the most out of life even in a dying Spain. Perhaps because he savored life so 
fully, poetry and drama, painting and sculpture flourished under him as never in 
Spain before or again. When his pleasures seemed too promiscuous he 
multiplied his prayers, and he relied on his good intentions to pave the road to 
heaven. He had thirty-two natural children, of whom he acknowledged eight.49 
Having little time left for government, he delegated his powers and tasks to one 
of the predominant personalities in the diplomacy of the seventeenth century. 

The career of Don Gaspar de Guzman, Count of Olivares, ran remarkably 
parallel and counter to Richelieu’s. For twenty-one years (1621-42) the great 
Count played against the wily Cardinal a bloody game of wits and war for the 
hegemony of Europe. Velazquez has revealed Olivares to us without fear and 
without reproach, in all the pugnacity of power, his prim mustachios curling like 
some ferocious scimitar, his robes and bands and chains and keys of state 
proclaiming authority.4° His faults of imperial pride, quick irritability, and stern 
implacability alienated all but those who knew, too, his dedicated zeal and 
industry in serving Spain, his forthright honesty in a venal milieu, his contempt 


of worldly pleasures except as devices to bemuse the King, his frugal board and 
simple private life, his warm support of literature and art. He strove sincerely to 
abate abuses, to stop corruption, to recapture past peculations for the treasury, to 
moderate the cost of the royal establishment, to enjoin economy and modesty in 
dress and equipage, even to check the cruelty of the Inquisition. He took upon 
himself all the burdens of administration, policy, diplomacy, and war. He began 
his day’s labors before dawn and continued them when prostrate with fatigue. It 
was his curse that Richelieu, with equal devotion, was slowly, subtly, inexorably 
sapping the Hapsburg power in Austria and Spain. To meet that deadly challenge 
armies were needed in Catalonia, Portugal, France, Naples, Mantua, the 
Valtelline passes, and the Netherlands, and in the vast and bloody trough of the 
Thirty Years’ War. But armies needed money, and money required taxes. The 
alcabala, or sales tax, was raised to 14 per cent, choking trade; and the collectors 
embezzled two thirds of the taxes before the remnant reached the treasury. So, 
with patriotic resolution, Olivares bled Spain of her economic life to save her 
political power. 

We must not follow all the moves of that sanguinary chess; they add nothing 
to our knowledge or estimation of mankind. It was a contest of strength, not of 
principles, each side shelving religion for military victory: Richelieu financing 
Protestant armies in Germany against Catholic Austria, Olivares sending 
300,000 ducats yearly to the Duke of Rohan to prolong the Huguenot revolt in 
France.47 In the end Spain was crushed; her power on the seas was ended by the 
Dutch in the battle of the Downs (1639), and her power on land was ended by 
the French at Roussillon (1642) and Rocroi (1643). In Spain’s debility Portugal 
and Catalonia wrenched themselves free (1640); and for nineteen years the 
Catalan Republic, aided by France, waged war against Castile. At last the 
amiable King, who had trusted his minister through a hundred calamities, 
reluctantly dismissed him (1643). Olivares fled from hostile Madrid to voluntary 
exile in distant Toro; and there, two years later, he died insane. 

Philip now for a time took personal charge. He reduced his own expenditures 
and devoted himself conscientiously to government. But the causes of Spain’s 
decline were beyond his understanding or control. War continued, taxes were not 
lowered; production and population fell. At the Peace of Westphalia (1648) 
Spain was helpless, and had to concede independence to the United Provinces 
after nearly a century of wasted war. The Peace of the Pyrenees (1659) gave 
official sanction to French ascendancy in Europe. Amid these disasters Philip’s 
loyal and patient wife, Isabel of Bourbon, died (1644); and two years later she 
was followed by her sole surviving son, Don Baltasar Carlos, whom Velazquez 
had pictured so alluringly. The King was left with only one legitimate child, 


Maria Teresa, whom he gave in marriage to Louis XIV. Longing for an heir, 
Philip, aged forty-four, married (1649) his fourteen-year-old niece, Mariana of 
Austria, who had been betrothed to Baltasar. She rewarded him with two sons: 
Philip Prosper, who died at the age of four, and the future Carlos Segundo, 
Charles II. The tired King, racked with gallstones, weakened with hemorrhages, 
and harassed by magic-mongering monks, resigned himself to death (1665), 
comforted with the thought of an heir and spared the knowledge that his half- 
idiot son would bequeath all Spain to France. 


V. PORTUGAL: 1557-1668 


Three events marked these years in Portugal: she lost and rewon her 
independence, and Camoes wrote The Lusiads. 

She shared with Spain the ecstasy of expansion and the ferocity of dogma, 
and preceded her in decline. The rapidity of her colonial development had 
drained overseas her most enterprising sons; agriculture was neglected or left to 
spiritless slaves; Lisbon reeked with corrupt officials, covetous merchants, and 
penniless proletaires, all living ultimately on imperial exploitation or foreign 
trade. Young King Sebastian, inspired by the Jesuits with religious zeal, 
proposed to his uncle, Philip II, a joint conquest and Christianization of 
Morocco. Philip demurred, having his hands full; Sebastian proposed to 
undertake the enterprise unaided; Philip warned him that the resources of 
Portugal were too small for such a campaign; when Sebastian insisted Philip said 
to his Council, “If he wins, we shall have a good son-in-law; if he loses, we shall 
have a good kingdom.”48 Sebastian invaded Morocco and was overwhelmed and 
killed (1578) at the battle of Al-Kasr-al-Kabir (Alcazarquivir). A dedicated 
celibate, Sebastian left no heir; the throne was taken by his great-uncle, Cardinal 
Henry; but Henry himself died without issue in 1580, ending the royal Aviz 
dynasty that had ruled Portugal since 1385. 

This was the opportunity that Philip had waited for. As grandsons of King 
Manuel of Portugal, he and Philibert Emmanuel of Savoy were the most direct 
heirs to the vacant throne. The Cortes of Lisbon recognized Philip; some rival 
claimants resisted his entry; the redoubtable Alva overcame them; and in 1581 
Philip II entered Lisbon as Philip I of Portugal. By courtesy and bribery he 
strove to win the friendship of the nation. He forbade his armies to pillage the 
countryside, and Alva hanged so many of his troops for such offenses that he 
feared a shortage of rope. Philip promised to keep Portuguese territory under 
Portuguese administrators, to appoint no Spaniards to office in Portugal, and to 
maintain the privileges and liberties of the people. These promises were kept as 


long as he lived. So, with astonishing ease, Philip inherited the Portuguese navy 
and the Portuguese colonies in Africa, Asia, and South America. The old papal 
line of demarcation between Spanish and Portuguese possessions disappeared; 
and the most powerful of European kings, now made more powerful still, was 
ready to destroy himself by invading England. 


While Portugal’s empire was passing to Spain and the Dutch, her greatest 
poet was singing the glory of her conquests. Again the barriers of nationality and 
language defeat our desire to understand. How can those who were not bred on 
Portuguese history, and who do not feel the sense and music of Portuguese 
speech, do justice to Luiz Vaz de Camdes—our Camoéns? 

He lived his song before writing it. One of his ancestors was a soldierpoet like 
himself; his grandmother was a relative of Vasco da Gama, who is the hero of 
The Lusiads; his father, a poor captain, was shipwrecked near Goa, and died 
there shortly after Luiz was born in Lisbon or Coimbra. The youth probably 
studied at the university, for his poem rings with echoes of Catullus, Virgil, 
Horace, and Ovid. His personal romance began in a church, in a moment of 
adoration: he saw a beautiful woman with “snow-white face and hair of gold,” 
and was stirred to poetry. Some of his lines must have offended the court; he was 
banished to a village on the upper Tagus, and there dreamed of an epic that 
“should increase the glory of Portugal and make Smyrna envious despite her 
being the birthplace of Homer.”49 The unappreciative government sent him into 
exile or military service in Ceuta, where, in battle or quarrel, he lost an eye. 
Back in Lisbon, he defended some friends in a brawl, stabbed a courtier, was 
jailed for eight months, and was released probably on his promise to enlist for 
foreign service. On March 26, 1553, aged twenty-nine, he sailed for India as a 
common soldier on the flagship of Ferndo Alvares Cabrai. 

He bore the tedium of humid nights on the half-year voyage by composing 
the first of two cantos of The Lusiads. In September his ship reached Goa, the 
Portuguese Sodom in India. He took part in many campaigns: on the Malabar 
Coast, off the shores of Arabia, at Mombasa, in the East Indies, and at Macao, 
the Portuguese Sodom in China. He describes himself as brandishing a sword in 
one hand and a pen in the other; his comrades called him Trincafortes—the 
Swashbuckler—and probably respected his sword more than his pen. A grotto at 
Macao is still shown as the place where Cames wrote part of his poem. An 
uncertain story pictures him as brought back from Macao in chains, having been 
arrested for causes now unknown. Another story (shedding his chains) tells how 
his ship was wrecked off the Cambodian coast and Luiz swam ashore with his 
epic between his teeth;°°9 in that wreck, however, he lost his beloved Chinese 


concubine. After months of misery he found his way to Goa, only to be cast into 
prison. Released, he was jailed again, this time for debt. A friendly viceroy freed 
him, and for a brief interlude the poet could enjoy life and a kaleidoscope of 
diversely colored mistresses. In 1567 he borrowed money and took passage for 
Portugal; his funds ran out in Mozambique, where he dallied in destitution for 
two years. Some transient friends paid his debts and his fare and brought him at 
last (1570) to Lisbon. His only possession was his poem. King Sebastian gave 
him a modest pension; the poem finally reached print (1572), and Camdes was 
allowed to live in penurious peace for eight years. He died in Lisbon in 1580, 
and was buried with other plague victims in a common grave. Portugal 
celebrates his anniversary, June 10, as a memorial holiday, and cherishes as its 
national epic Os Lusiadas, whose title means “the Portuguese.” Cam6es took the 
term Lusia from the old Roman name for the western part of Spain, Lusitania. 


The meandering narrative winds itself about the historic voyage (1497-99) of 
Vasco da Gama from Portugal around the Cape of Good Hope to India. After an 
invocation to King Sebastian and the “nymphs of Tagus,” the story proceeds 
with da Gama’s fleet up the east coast of Africa. Feeling an obligation to imitate 
Homer and Virgil, the poet pictures a conclave of the gods debating whether 
they should allow the expedition to reach India. Bacchus votes No, and rouses 
the Moors of Mozambique to attack the Portuguese who are landing for water. 
Venus intercedes with Jupiter in the sailors’ behalf; the Moors are repulsed, and 
Mercury bids da Gama to get along. The fleet stops on the Kenya coast and is 
hospitably received; the native king falls into Cam6es’ plan by asking Vasco to 
tell him the history of Portugal. The admiral responds at length, recounts the 
tragedy of Inés de Castro, describes the fateful battle of Aljubarrota (1385), 
where the Portuguese first won their freedom from Spain, and ends with the 
sailing of his own expedition from Lisbon. As the new Argonauts cross the 
Indian Ocean Bacchus and Neptune stir up a typhoon against them, and Cam6es, 
having lived through such a storm, rises to an exciting description. Venus stills 
the waves, and the fleet triumphantly reaches Calicut. 

On the return voyage Venus and her son Cupid arrange a feast for the weary 
crew; at her bidding lovely Nereids rise out of the sea, load palace tables with 
delicacies and flowers, and comfort the sailors with food and drink and love. 


What famished kisses were there in the wood! 
What gentle sound of pretty lamentation! 

What sweet caress! What angry modest mood 
That into bright mirth knew sweet transformation! 


From dawn till noon such pleasures they pursued 
As Venus kindled to a conflagration, 

Which men would rather taste of than condemn, 
Rather condemn who cannot taste of them.®! 


Lest some such Portuguese should complain that these lines insulted monogamy, 
Camoes assures us that the affair was quite allegorical, and that the nymphs were 
“nothing more than honors ... whereby life is exalted and refined.”>2 In any case 
the sailors allegorically stumble back to their ships, and the fleet finds its way 
back to Lisbon. The poem concludes with a plea to the King to reward merit 
everywhere, and not least this patriotic song. 


Even through the mist of translation an alien can feel the rippling music and 
lyrical ecstasies of this remarkable poem, the warm blood of a soldierpoet who 
conveys to us the lusty mettle and adventurous history of the Portuguese in those 
expansive days. Tasso is reported to have named Camoes as the only 
contemporary poet against whom he would not confidently measure himself; and 
Lope de Vega, when Spanish and Portuguese were not so far apart as now, 
ranked The Lusiads above both The Iliad and The Aeneid.°2 Today the poem is a 
bond of unity, a flag of pride and hope, wherever Cam6es’ language is spoken— 
in lovely Lisbon, in decadent Goa and Macao, in thriving, burgeoning, spirited 
Brazil. 


Camoes, hearing that Philip was taking Portugal, is reported to have said, 
almost as his last words, “I loved my country so much that I shall die with 
her.”54 So long as Philip lived, the captive country fared reasonably well; but his 
successors violated his vows. Olivares proposed to merge the two nations and 
languages into one; Spain took most of the gains from Portugal’s colonies and 
trade; and the English and the Dutch, at war with Spain, captured or pillaged 
Portuguese as well as Spanish possessions, markets, and fleets. Spaniards 
crowded into Portuguese offices, Spanish ecclesiastics into Portuguese sees. The 
Inquisition laid a pall upon Portuguese literature and thought. 

Popular discontent rose as national income declined, until at last the nobility 
and the clergy led the infuriated nation in revolt. Encouraged by England and 
Richelieu, the patriots declared John, Duke of Braganza, to be the King of 
Portugal (1640). France and the Dutch sent protective fleets into the Tagus, and 
France pledged itself never to make peace with Spain until the independence of 
Portugal was recognized. Spain was so harassed with foreign war that she had 
hardly any men or money to put down the resurgence of her neighbor; but when 


other pressures eased she sent two armies, totaling 35,000 troops, against the 
new government (1661). Portugal could raise only 13,000; but Charles II of 
England, in return for Catherine of Braganza, a more beautiful dowry, and a 
lucrative treaty of free trade with Portuguese ports in all continents, dispatched 
to Portugal a force under the brilliant General Friedrich Schomberg. The Spanish 
invaders were defeated at Evora (1663) and Montes Claros (1665), and in 1668 
exhausted Spain acknowledged that Portugal was free. 


I. Don Carlos was made the subject of plays by Schiller, Alfieri, Otway, Marie Joseph de Chénier, Juan 
Pérez de Montalvan, etc, 


Il. “In the painful episode of the imprisonment and death of Don Carlos, Philip behaved 
honorably.”—Encyclopaedia Britannica, XVII, 722c. Cf. Martin Hume, Spain, Its Greatness and Decay, 
150, and R. Trevor Davies, The Golden Century of Spain, 149n. 


III. Juan de Ribera was canonized in 1960. 


CHAPTER XI 
The Golden Age of Spanish Literature 
1556-1665 


I, EL SIGLO DE ORO 


“Great is the number of divine geniuses who live in our Spain today,” wrote 
Cervantes in 1584.1 Probably he alone then knew that he was the greatest of 
them; he had not yet written Don Quixote (1604). By that later time the “Century 
of Gold” (1560-1660) was in full course and splendor. 

What caused this cultural explosion, this brilliant concourse of luminaries in 
literature and art? Probably the political, economic, and religious victories of 
Spain—the conquest and exploitation of the Americas, the power and profits of 
Spain in Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, and India, and the triumph over the 
Moors in Spain and the Turks at Lepanto. We today, far from the crises of the 
Spanish soul, can hardly understand how both the dangers and the successes of 
those exciting years warmed the ardor of the Catholic faith, and made most 
Spaniards as proud of their religion as of their blood. Censorship and the 
Inquisition, which we should have thought stifling, were accepted by the nation 
as war measures necessary for national unity in the crusade against Islam; and 
the Spanish mind, forbidden to stray from the hallowed creed, soared within its 
narrowed bounds into an exalted world of fiction, poetry, drama, architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. 

But it was also an age of conscientious scholars and bold historians, of 
notable works in theology, government, law, economics, geography, and 
classical and Oriental studies. The learned Hallam judged that “learning was 
farther advanced under Philip II than under Elizabeth.”2 Certainly education was 
more abundant. Poor as well as rich found their way into the many universities; 
twenty new universities were in this period added to those already renowned; 
and Salamanca alone had 5,856 students in 1551.3 “No one could call himself a 
caballero [gentleman] who was not a man of letters as well.”4 Kings, ministers, 
nobles, and prelates opened their purses to scholars, poets, artists, and musicians. 
There were, however, some discords in the crescendo: the Church held a whip 
over all teachers, and Philip II, to keep Spanish universities full and Spanish 


minds theologically pure, forbade Spanish youth to study in any foreign 
universities except Coimbra, Bologna, and Rome. After the Century of Gold this 
intellectual endogamy may have played a part in the cultural sterility of Spain. 
Two remarkable Jesuits enter the picture at this point. Baltasar Gracidan, 
director of a Jesuit college at Tarragona, found time to write (1650-53) a three- 
volume novel, El criticon, describing the shipwreck of a Spanish gentleman on 
the island of St. Helena, his education of the solitary savage whom he found 
there (a source for Robinson Crusoe ?), their travels together in the world, and 
their penetrating criticism of European civilization. Their pessimism and 
misogyny delighted Schopenhauer, who called this “one of the best books in the 
world.”° A friend gave Gracian international currency by selecting from his 
works three hundred paragraphs and publishing these as Ordculo manual y arte 
de prudencia (1653)—A Handy Oracle and Art of Worldly Wisdom. 
Schopenhauer made one of the many translations. Some sample oracles: 


Avoid outshining the master ... Superiority has always been detested, and most thoroughly when 
greatest. A little care will serve to cloak your ordinary virtues, as you would hide your beauty in 
careless dress.® 

Mediocrity gets further with industry than superiority without it.” 

There are rules to luck, for to the wise not all is accident.8 

The perfect does not lie in quantity but in quality.... Some judge books by their knees, as though 
they had been written to exercise the arms.9 

Think as the few, speak as the many.... The truth is for the few ... Let the wise man take refuge 
in silence; and when at times he permits himself to speak, let it be in the shelter of the few and the 
understanding. 10 

Know how to say No ... Refusal should never be flat, the truth appearing by degrees.... Employ 
courtliness to fill the void of the denial.11 

Maturity may be recognized in the slowness with which a man believes. 12 

There is always time to add a word, but none in which to take one back.!3 


The Spanish historians were at this time the best in Europe. Philip II gathered 
into archives at Simancas an extensive collection of official papers and other 
documents, because, he said, “chroniclers and historians were ill informed in 
matters of state, and it was desirable, in order to obviate that defect, to assemble 
all such materials as might prove serviceable.”!4 These archives have been a 
treasure for historians ever since. JerOnimo de Zurita consulted thousands of 
original documents in preparing his Andes de la Corona de Arag6 n (1562-80), 
and earned a European reputation as exactissimus scriptor. 

The greatest of the Spanish historians, Juan de Mariana, began as the natural 
son of a canon at Talavera. Left in youth to shift for himself, he sharpened his 
wits on hard necessity and grinding poverty. The Jesuits, always quick to 
recognize talent, gave him a rigorous education. When he was twenty-four they 


sent him to teach in their college at Rome; later to Sicily; then to Paris, where his 
lectures on Aquinas drew enthusiastic audiences. His health broke down, and at 
the age of thirty-seven (1574) he was allowed to retire to the house of his order 
in Toledo, which he seldom left in his remaining forty-nine years. There he 
wrote some important treatises, one of which (as we shall see later) caused an 
international furor; another, On the Coinage of the Realm, was a brave attack 
upon Lerma’s debasement of the currency; still another, which he left unprinted, 
expounded The Errors in the Government of the Society of Jesus. The main 
industry of his final forty years was the composition of Historiae de rebus 
Hispaniae (1592), which he wrote in Latin so that all educated Europe might 
learn how Spain had risen to leadership and power. At the urging of Cardinal 
Bembo he translated most of it into purest Castilian as Historia de Espafia 
(1601), which is the proudest achievement of Spanish historiography, vivid in 
narrative, beautiful in style, masterly in characterizations, fearless in honesty 
—*”the most remarkable union of picturesque chronicling with sober history that 
the world has ever seen.” 5 

As, in such works, the old chronicles graduated into history as a form of 
literature and philosophy, so Spanish fiction, in this age, passed from the 
chivalric and pastoral romance to reach at one bound the highest point in the 
history of the novel. Romances of chivalry still abounded; everyone in Spain 
from St. Teresa to Cervantes read them hungrily. Perhaps for some readers they 
were a relief from the exalted intensity of Spanish religion, for the creed of the 
romances was love, and the devotion of the knights was not to the Virgin but to 
the ladies of their choice or fancy; to defend or possess these they would break 
many a lance, and not a few laws of God or man. But the rage for such stories 
was subsiding when Cervantes wrote; Montaigne and Juan Luis Vives had 
already ridiculed them; and the Cortes of Castile long ago (1538) had 
complained that “much harm” was “done to men, boys, girls, and others” by the 
romances, and that many were “seduced by them from the true Christian 
doctrine.” 16 

One other development led to the summit. In 1553 an author of uncertain 
identity had written, in Lazarillo de Tormes, the first novel in the gusto 
picaresco, the “roguish style” that made a hero of some jolly rascal (picaro), 
who redeemed his poverty with lawlessness and his lawlessness with wit. In 
1599 Mateo Aleman published a rollicking Vita del picaro Guzmdn de 
Alfarache. Five years later Cervantes took the two moods—the fading dream of 
the chivalrous knight and the humorous wisdom of the common man—and 
brought them together, soul to soul, in the most famous of all novels, and the 
best. 


II. CERVANTES: 1547-1616 


According to Spanish custom, which tended to name each child for the saint 
commemorated on the day of its birth, the creator of Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza was baptized Miguel de Cervantes at Alcala October 9, 1547. He—and 
perhaps his father—added the name Saavedra, from the Castilian family with 
which his Galician ancestors had intermarried in the fifteenth century. The father 
was an unlicensed physician, hard of hearing and short of funds, who traveled 
from town to town setting bones and alleviating minor injuries; apparently 
young Miguel accompanied him to Valladolid, Madrid, and Seville. Nothing is 
known of the boy’s education; though born in a university town, he seems to 
have had no college training; he remained unchastened and uncluttered by 
classics, and had to pick his knowledge of life from living. 

The first fact that we have of him after his baptismal record is that in 1569 a 
Madrid schoolmaster published a volume that included six poems by “our dear 
and beloved pupil,” Cervantes. In September of that year a Myguel de Zerbantes 
was arrested for dueling, and was banished from Spain for ten years on penalty 
of losing his right hand. In December we find our Miguel serving in the 
household of a high ecclesiastic in Rome. On September 16, 1571, the same 
Miguel, probably (like Camoes) choosing military service to escape jail, sailed 
from Messina on the ship Marquesa in the armada of Don Juan of Austria. When 
that fleet encountered the Turks at Lepanto Cervantes lay ill with fever in the 
hold; but as he insisted on playing his part, he was put in charge of twelve men 
in a boat by the ship’s side; he received three gunshot wounds, two in the chest 
and another that permanently maimed his left hand—’”for the glory of the right,” 
he said. He was returned to a hospital in Messina and was paid eighty-two ducats 
by the Spanish government. He took part in other military actions—at Navarino, 
Tunis, and Goletta (La Goulette). Finally he was allowed to return to Spain; but 
on the voyage homeward he and his brother Rodrigo were captured by Barbary 
corsairs (September 26, 1575) and were sold into slavery in Algiers. The letters 
that he carried from Don Juan and others persuaded his captors that Miguel was 
a man of some worth; they placed a high ransom on his head, and, although his 
brother was released in 1577, Miguel was kept in bondage for five years. 
Repeatedly he tried to escape, only to have the severity of his treatment 
increased. The Dey, the local ruler, declared that “if he could keep that lame 
Spaniard well guarded, he should consider his capital, his slaves, and his galleys 
safe.”!17 His mother struggled to raise the five hundred crowns demanded for his 
release; his sisters sacrificed their marriage dowries for the same cause; at last 
(September 19, 1580) he was freed, and after an arduous journey he rejoined his 


mother’s family at Madrid. 

Penniless and maimed, he found no way of making ends meet except to re- 
enlist in the army. There are indications that he saw service in Portugal and the 
Azores. He fell in love with a lady eighteen years his junior and rich only in 
names—Catalina de Palacio Salazar y Vozmédiano of Esquivias. Goaded by 
love and penury, Cervantes wrote a pastoral romance, Galatea, which he sold for 
1,336 reales ($668?). The lady now married him (1584), after which he 
introduced to her, and persuaded her to rear as her own, an illegitimate daughter 
who had been born to him by a transient belle a year before.!8 Catalina herself 
bore him no children. She berated him periodically for his poverty, but remained 
apparently loyal to him, survived him, and, dying, asked to be buried at his side. 

The Galatea brought no further reales; its shepherds proved too eloquent, 
except in their poetry; and though Cervantes had planned a continuation, and to 
the end thought it his masterpiece, he never found time or spur to complete it. 
For twenty-five years he tried his hand at play-writing, and he composed some 
thirty plays; he considered them excellent, and assures us that they “were all 
acted without any offering of cucumbers”;!9 but none of them touched the public 
fancy or a vein of gold. He resigned himself to a modest place in the commissary 
of the army and navy (1587), and in that capacity he traveled to a score of towns, 
leaving his wife at home. He helped to provision the Invincible Armada. In 1594 
he was appointed taxgatherer for Granada. He was imprisoned at Seville for 
irregularities in his accounts, was released after three months, but was dismissed 
from the government service. He remained for several years in obscure poverty 
in Seville, trying to live on pen and ink. Then, wandering through Spain, he was 
arrested again, at Argamasilla. There in jail and in misery, says tradition, he 
continued writing one of the most cheerful books in the world. Back in Madrid, 
he sold to Francisco de Robles the manuscript of The Life and Adventures of the 
Renowned Don Quixote de la Mancha. It was published in 1605, and now at last, 
after fifty-eight years of struggling, Cervantes touched success. 

Everyone except the critics hailed the book as a feast of humor and 
philosophy. Philip III (says an old tale), “standing one day on the balcony of the 
palace at Madrid, observed a student, with a book in his hand, on the opposite 
bank of the Manzanares. He was reading, but every now and then he interrupted 
his reading and gave himself violent blows upon the forehead, accompanied with 
innumerable motions of ecstasy and mirthfulness. “That student,’ said the King, 
‘is either out of his wits or reading ... Don Quixote: “20 

As in every masterpiece, there are some flaws in these eight hundred pages. 
The plot is not very ingenious—a string of episodes, thickened with irrelevant 
interpolated tales, and as planless as the knight, who “rode on, leaving it to his 


horse’s discretion to go which way it pleased.” Some threads of the plot are left 
at loose ends or get tangled up, like the loss and unexplained reappearance of 
Sancho’s ass. Now and then the lively narrative grows dull, the grammar lax, 
and the language coarse; and geographers pronounce the geography impossible. 
But what does it matter? More and more, as we read on, carried by a genial pull 
through sense and nonsense, the wonder mounts that Cervantes, amid all his 
tribulations, could have put together such a panorama of idealism and humor and 
could have brought the two distant poles of human character into such 
illuminating apposition. The style is as it should be in a long narrative—not a 
fatiguing torrent of eloquence, but a clear and flowing stream, sparkling now and 
then with a pretty phrase (“he had a face like a blessing”2!). The inventiveness of 
incident continues to the end, the well of Sancho’s proverbs is never exhausted, 
and the last bit of humor or pathos is as good as the first. Here, in what 
Cervantes calls “this most grave, high-sounding, minute, soft, and humorous 
history,” are the life and the people of Spain, described with a love that survives 
impartiality, and through a thousand trivial details that create and vitalize the 
revealing whole. 

Adapting an old device, Cervantes pretends that his “history” is taken from 
the manuscript of an Arabian author, Cid Hamet Ben-Engeli. The preface 
declares his purpose clearly: to describe in “a satire of knighterrantry ... the fall 
and destruction of that monstrous heap of ill-contrived romances ... which have 
so strangely infatuated the greater part of mankind.” Chaucer had done 
something like this in The Canterbury Tales (“The Rhyme of Sir Topas”), 
Rabelais in Gargantua, Pulci in Il Morgante maggiore; Teofilo Folengo and 
other “macaronic” poets had burlesqued the knights, and Ariosto, in Orlando 
furioso, had made fun of his heroes and heroines. Cervantes does not reject the 
romances outright; some, like Amadis da Gaula and his own Galatea, he saves 
from the fire; and he inserts a few chivalric romances into his story. In the end 
his chivalrous Don, after a hundred defeats and ignominious catapults, is seen to 
have been the secret hero of the tale. 

Cervantes pictures him as an imaginative country gentleman—ingenioso 
hidalgo—so bemused by the fiction that he has accumulated in his library that he 
arms himself cap-a-pie in knightly costume and sallies forth on his Rozinante to 
defend the oppressed, to right iniquities, and to protect virginity and innocence. 
He hates injustice, and dreams of a golden past when there was no gold, when 
“those two fatal words, thine and mine, were distinctions unknown; all things 
were in common in that holy age ... all then was union, all love and friendship in 
the world.”22 As chivalric custom requires, he dedicates his arms, nay, his life, to 
a lady, La Dulcinea del Toboso. Never having seen her, he can picture her as the 


perfection of demure purity and gentle grace. “Her neck is alabaster, her breasts 
are marble, her hands are ivory; and snow would lose its whiteness near her 
bosom.”23 Hardened with this marble and warmed with this snow, Don Quixote 
moves to attack a world of wrongs. In this battle against great odds he does not 
feel outnumbered, for “I alone am worth a hundred.” As Cervantes keeps him 
company through inns and windmills, filthy ditches and stampeding swine, he 
comes to love the “Knight of the Woeful Figure” as a saint as well as a madman; 
in all those misadventures and painful falls the Don remains the soul of courtesy, 
compassion, and generosity. At last the somber lunatic is transformed by his 
author into a philosopher who, even in the mud, talks kindly good sense and 
forgives the world that he cannot understand; and we begin to take offense when, 
to hew to his charted line, Cervantes continues to dash him to the ground. We 
feel for the disillusioned knight when Sancho assures him that the only Dulcinea 
del Toboso known to her town is “a strapping wench ... a sizable, sturdy, manly 
lass” of lowly stock. The knight answers him with a golden phrase, “Virtue 
ennobles the blood.”24“Every man,” he tells Sancho, “is the son of his own 
works.”25 

What the Don lacks is humor, which is the better half of philosophy. 
Therefore Cervantes gives him, as an attendant squire, a sturdy town laborer and 
son of the soil, Sancho Panza. The knight secures his services by promising him 
food and drink, and the governorship of some province in the realms they are to 
conquer. Sancho is a man of simple sense and hearty appetite, who, though 
always on the verge of starvation, remains fat to the last page; a kindly fellow, 
who loves his mule as his alter ego and values its “sweet company.” He is not a 
typical Spanish peasant, for he is long on humor and short on dignity; but, like 
any Spaniard free from theological rabies, he is goodhearted and charitable, wise 
without letters, and faithful to his master this side of flagellation. He soon 
concludes that the Don is mad, but he too comes to love him. “I have stuck close 
to my good master and kept him company this many a month,” he says toward 
the end, “and now he and [J are all one.”2° It is true, for they are two sides of one 
humanity. The knight in his turn comes to respect the wisdom of his squire as 
better rooted, if not as noble, as his own. Sancho expresses his philosophy 
through proverbs, which he strings end to end almost to the suffocation of his 
thought: “A hen and a woman are lost by rambling”; “Between a woman’s yea 
and nay I would not engage to put a pin’s point, so close they be to one another”; 
“A doctor gives his advice by the pulse of your pocket”; “Everyone is as God 
made him, and often worse.”2”7 Cervantes probably used an anthology of such 
proverbs, which he defined as “short sentences framed on long experience.”28 
Sancho excuses his adagiorrhea on the ground that these saws clog his windpipe 


and must fly out, “first come, first served.” The Don resigns himself to the flood. 
“In faith,” he says, “it would seem that thou art no saner than I am ... I 
pronounce thee noncompos; I pardon thee, and have done.”29 


The success of Don Quixote brought Cervantes two patrons, the Count of 
Lemos and the Cardinal of Toledo, who gave him a small pension; now he could 
support his wife, his natural daughter, his widowed sister, and a niece. A few 
months after the publication of his book he and his whole family were arrested 
for possible complicity in the murder of Gaspar de Ezpeleta at Cervantes’ door. 
Gossip said that Gaspar had loved the daughter, but inquiry proved nothing, and 
all were released. 

Leisurely Cervantes proceeded with Part Two of Don Quixote. In 1613 he 
interrupted this fond labor by publishing twelve Novelas ejemplares. “I have 
given these stories the title of Exemplary,” said the preface, “and if you look 
closely there is not one of them that does not offer a useful example.”2° The first 
is of a gang of thieves operating in exemplary unison with the constable of 
Seville; another (Colloquy of the Dogs) describes the manners and morals of that 
city. In the Prologue to the Novelas Cervantes pictured himself: 


The man you see here with the acquiline countenance, the chestnut hair, the smooth, untroubled 
brow, the bright eyes, the hooked yet well-proportioned nose, the silvery beard that less than a score 
of years ago was golden, the big mustache ... the teeth that are scarcely worth counting ... the body 
of medium height ... the slightly stooping shoulders, the somewhat heavy build—this, I may tell 
you, is the author of Galatea and Don Quixote de la Mancha.31 


He was surprised in 1614 by the appearance of Part Two of Don Quixote, not 
by himself but by an unidentified poacher who took the name of Avellaneda. 
The preface made fun of Cervantes’ wounds, and rejoiced at the neat trick that 
would ruin Cervantes’ own Part Two. The harassed author hurried to finish his 
continuation and published it in 1615. Literate Spain was delighted to find this 
extension of remarks quite up to the first part in imagination, vigor, and humor; 
through these additional half-thousand pages the interest was kept up to the sad 
if not bitter end; and the mishaps of the Don and his squire at the court of the 
Duke, the reign of Sancho over his province, and the painful tale of his beaten 
buttocks seemed to some to make the second the better half. When Sancho is 
made governor of Barataria everyone expects him to surpass all records of 
gubernatorial fatuity. On the contrary, his good heart and common sense, his 
simple and just regulations and reforms, and his wise decision in a case of rape? 
put to shame the actualities of contemporary government. But the forces of 
heartless evil are too strong for him; finally they harass him to the point where 


he surrenders his office and returns with relief to his life as squire to the Don. 

It remains only for the knight to make a similar escape from dreams to fact. 
He sets out for new adventures, but meets with a culminating defeat, in which 
the victor exacts from him a pledge that he will go home and live for a year in 
unknightly peace. The tired warrior consents, but his disillusionment dries up the 
sources of his life. He calls his friends to his bedside, distributes gifts, makes his 
will, disavows knighterrantry, and lets his spirit doubly ebb away. Sancho goes 
back to his family, and cultivates his garden in the content of a man who has 
seen enough of the world to appreciate his home. In the end his good-natured 
realism appears to triumph over the generous but fanciful idealism of his master. 
But it is not quite so. The soul of the knight has the last word, in the epitaph that 
he left for his tomb: “If I did not accomplish great things, I died in their pursuit.” 
The realist survives till his death, but the idealist then begins to live. 


In the year that remained to him Cervantes published eight plays; time has not 
confirmed his estimate of them, but has given high rank to his La Numancia, a 
dramatic poem of power and beauty, celebrating the resistance of that Spanish 
city to Roman siege (133 B.c.). Like his knight he had his sustaining delusion; he 
thought that posterity would honor him above all for his dramas, and he spoke 
with unbecoming but forgivable jealousy of the incredibly successful Lope de 
Vega. And with almost his last breath, after ridiculing most romances, he wrote 
another of his own, Pérsiles y Sigismunda. Four days before his death he 
dedicated it to the Count of Lemos: 


Yesterday I received extreme unction, and today I pen this dedication. The time is short, my 
agony increases, hopes diminish ... And so farewell to jesting, farewell my merry humors, farewell 
my gay friends; for I feel that I am dying, and have no desire but to see you happy in the other 
life.33 


He died April 23, 1616." 

In his characteristic Quixotic way he had predicted a sale of thirty million 
copies of his Don Quixote; the world smiled at his naiveté, and bought thirty 
million copies. The great story has been translated into more languages than any 
book except the Bible. In Spain the simplest villagers know about Don Quixote; 
and generally, again outside of the Bible, he is “the most living, the most 
endearing, and the best known character in all literature,”24 more real than a 
thousand proud notables of history. By making his story a picture of manners 
Cervantes established the modern novel and opened the way for Lesage, 
Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne; and he raised the new form to philosophy by 
making it reveal and illuminate the moral gamut of mankind. 


III. THE POETS 


The masculine resonance of the Castilian tongue, like the melodious grace of 
Tuscan Italian, lent itself willingly to music and rhyme; and the spirit of the 
people responded more congenially to poetry than to prose. Poets were as 
plentiful as priests. In his Laurel of Apollo (1630), Lope de Vega described a 
feast and joust of poetry, where, in his fancy, the three hundred poets of 
contemporary Spain fought for the laurel crown. Such poetical contests were 
almost as popular with the people as the burning of heretics. There were 
soporific didactic poems, homilies in verse, romances in rhyme, pastoral poetry, 
mock-heroic poetry, ballads, lyrics, epics; and not all authors had the courage of 
Francisco de Figueroa, who condemned his verses to an auto-da-fé. 

The best of the epics was La Araucana (1569-89), describing the revolt of an 
Indian tribe in South America; it was written by Alonso de Ercilla y Zuniga, who 
fought with distinction as a Spanish soldier in that war. Perhaps the finest of the 
lyric poets was an Augustinian monk, Luis Ponce de Leon, whose partly Jewish 
ancestry did not prevent him from expressing the tenderest aspects of Christian 
piety. More remarkable was the union in him of poet and theologian; at thirty- 
four he was appointed professor of divinity at Salamanca, and he never ceased to 
be attached to that university; yet his scholarly pursuits and austere life did not 
stop his lyric flights. The Inquisition hailed him before its tribunal (1572) for 
translating the Song of Songs into the form of a pastoral eclogue. For five years 
he suffered imprisonment; released, he resumed his lectures at the university 
with wry words: “As we remarked when we last met ...”2° He agreed with his 
superiors that poetry did not become a theologian; he left his verses unpublished, 
and they did not reach print till forty years after his death. They are by common 
consent the most nearly perfect productions of the Castilian tongue. 

Luis de Gongora and Francisco Gémez de Quevedo y Villegas were still 
more famous, for they stirred the air with controversy as well as rhymes, and left 
behind them the warring schools of gongorismo and conceptismo as philosophies 
of style. Cervantes, who had a good word to say for all his rivals except Lope 
and Avellaneda, called Gongora “a rare and lively genius, without a second.” 
We catch a distant echo of the poet’s cry of hate in this stanza from his “Ode to 
the Armada”: 


O Island! once so Catholic, so strong, 

Fortress of faith, now Heresy’s foul shrine, 

Camp of train’d war, and Wisdom’s sacred school; 
The time hath been, such majesty was thine, 


The luster of thy crown was first in song. 

Now the dull weeds that spring by Stygian pool 
Were fitting wreath for thee. Land of the rule 
Of Arthurs, Edwards, Henries! Where are they? 
Their mother where, rejoicing in their sway, 
Firm in the strength of Faith? To lasting shame 
Condemned, thou guilty blame 

Of her who rules thee now. 

O hateful Queen! so hard of heart and brow, 
Wanton by turns, and cruel, fierce, and lewd, 
Thou distaff on the throne, true virtue’s bane, 
Wolf-like in every mood, 

May Heaven’s just flame on thy false tresses rain!37 


Here was a pen worth wooing. No wonder Philip [TV made the fiery poet (now 
become a priest) his royal chaplain, binding his talents to the throne. Gongora 
labored to acquire polish of style and subtlety of phrase; he declared war upon 
such hasty writing as Lope de Vega’s, and insisted that every line should be filed 
and purified into a gem. In his fervor he carried art to artificiality, burdened his 
lines with extravagant metaphors, epithets, inversions, and antitheses, outdoing 
the euphuism of Lyly and the affectations of Marini. So, of a lass’s entrancing 
charms: 


Her twin-born sun-bright eyes 

Might turn to summer Norway’s wintry skies; 
And the white wonder of her snowy hand 
Blench with surprise the son of Ethiopian land. 


Spanish poets now divided into three camps: those who followed gongorismo 
(or cultismo); those who adopted the conceptismo of Quevedo; and those who, 
like Lope de Vega, resisted both plagues. 

At Alcala Quevedo took honors in law, theology, Latin, Greek, French, 
Arabic, Hebrew, and dueling. Though he was shortsighted and clubfooted, he 
was a peril with both rapier and pen, and his satires were as cutting as his sword. 
After killing several opponents, he fled to Sicily and Naples. At thirty-five he 
served there as finance minister; he shared in Osuna’s plot against Venice 
(1618); when it failed he was imprisoned for three years. Back in Madrid, he was 
not silenced by a sinecure as secretary to Philip IV; his verses scalded the King, 
the Pope, Olivares, women, and monks. His scandalous little book El perro y la 


calentura—The Dog and the Fever—(1625) barked at all things, poured upon 
them a storm of proverbs thicker than Sancho Panza’s and sourer; and his final 
advice, which he never took, was to stand aside from the battle and “let the swill 
pass.”38 Greedy for enemies and butts, Quevedo attacked the cultismo of the 
gongoristas and countered it with conceptismo: instead of hunting for fanciful 
phrases and words, the poet should seek ideas—and not obvious notions staled 
with time or soiled by common use, but concepts of subtlety, grandeur, dignity, 
and depth. 

He was wrongly charged with writing letters that warned the King to cease 
extravagance and dismiss incompetent ministers. He was imprisoned for four 
years in a damp cell; when he was freed his health was ruined, and three years 
later he died (1645). This was no peaceful literary career, but a life in which ink 
was blood and poetry was war. Ending it, he warned his country that it too was 
dying: 


I saw the ramparts of my native land, 
One time so strong, now dropping in decay, 
Their strength destroyed by this new age’s way 
That has worn out and rotted what was grand. 
I went into the fields; there I could see 
The sun drink up the waters newly thawed; 
And on the hills the moaning cattle pawed; 
Their miseries robbed the light of day for me. 
I went into my house, I saw how spotted, 
Decaying things made that old home their prize; 
My withered walking-staff had come to bend; 
I felt the age had won; my sword was rotted; 
And there was nothing on which to set my eyes 
That was not a reminder of the end.39 


IV. LOPE DE VEGA: 1562-1635 


The dramatists, in that lively age, were as numerous as the poets. Heretofore, 
as in contemporary England, the stage had been an impromptu contraption; 
strolling players peddled their art impecuniously in the towns; and the 
Inquisition, struggling to control the coarseness of their comedies, placed an 
interdict upon all plays (1520). When Madrid became the royal residence (1561), 
two troupes of actors asked the King’s permission to establish themselves 
permanently there. Permission was given, the ecclesiastical ban was lifted 


(1572), and two theaters were built, the Teatro de la Cruz and the Teatro del 
Principe—the two names expressing the main loyalties and powers of Spain. By 
1602 there were theaters also in Valencia, Seville, Barcelona, Granada, Toledo, 
and Valladolid; by 1632 there were a thousand actors in Madrid and seventy-six 
dramatists in Castile; tailors, tradesmen, and shepherds were writing dramas; by 
1800 Spain had heard thirty thousand different plays. No other country in history 
—not even Elizabethan England—had such a theatrical ecstasy. 

The form of the theater evolved from the courtyards—surrounded by houses 
and temporary stands—in which the earlier plays were performed; so the 
permanent theaters were designed as tiers of seats and boxes surrounding a 
corral. Costumes were Spanish, whatever the place or period of the piece. The 
audiences were of all classes. Women came, but sat in a special section and wore 
heavy veils. The actors lived in a demoralizing insecurity between famines and 
feasts, consoling their poverty and rootlessness with promiscuity and hopes. A 
few male “stars” rose to wealth and head-turning fame; they paraded the main 
avenues of Madrid, adjusting their swords and mustaches; and some prima 
donnas slept with kings. 

The monarch of the Spanish stage was Lope Félix de Vega Carpio. In 1647 
the Inquisition had to suppress a published credo which began: “I believe in 
Lope de Vega the Almighty, the poet of heaven and earth.”49 Probably no other 
writer in history ever enjoyed such contemporary fame; only the difficulty of 
translating rhymed poetry has confined that fame mostly to Spain; even so, 
during his lifetime his plays were performed in Spanish in Naples, Rome, and 
Milan; and in France and Italy his name was prefixed to plays not his, in order to 
lure an audience. 

He was born in Madrid, two years before Shakespeare, of a poor but (we are 
assured) a noble family. At fourteen he ran away from home and college, 
enlisted in the army, and saw some bloody action in the Azores. He fell in love, 
but extricated himself with some minor wounds; he penned mean epigrams on 
the lady, was arrested for libel, was banished from Madrid. Re-entering the city 
secretly, he eloped with Isabel de Urbina, married her, was pursued, and, to 
escape the law, joined the Armada; he shared in its defeat, and his brother, killed 
in the battle, died in Lope’s arms. The death of his wife released him for other 
entanglements. He begot two children by the actress Micaela de Lujan,4! married 
again, became an official of the Inquisition (1609), lost his second wife, was 
ordained a priest (1614?), and fell into new amours.42 

Spain forgave him his mistresses for his plays. He wrote some eighteen 
hundred, in addition to four hundred short autos sagramentales (“sacramental 
acts”) for performance in religious festivals. He was reputed to have composed 


ten plays in one week, and one before breakfast. Cervantes gave up before this 
avalanche, and called his rival a “monster of nature.” Lope was a commedia dell’ 
arte in himself, composing as he improvised. Breeding with such careless 
fertility, he made no pretense to art or philosophy. In his New Art of Making 
Plays he confessed amiably that he wrote to butter his bread, and so catered to 
public taste.45 He might not have printed his plays except for piratical publishers 
who sent to his performances men of miraculous memory; after three hearings 
these men could recite a play by heart and provide a garbled text to printers, who 
paid the author nothing. Once Lope’s cast refused to go on with the play until 
one such mnemonic marvel had been thrown out#4—publication might lessen 
attendance. But Lope published with loving care his poetic romances —Arcadia, 
San Isidro, Jerusalén conquistada, La hermosura de Angélica, La Dorotea—all 
melodious and mediocre. 

The plot in his plays is everything. The characters are seldom studied 
intimately, and one might say of these dramas what Thoreau said of newspapers 
—that if you merely change the names and dates, the contents are always the 
same. Nearly always the story turns on two hinges: the point of honor and the 
question who shall sleep with the lady. The public never tired of variations on 
the latter theme, not being allowed any of its own. Meanwhile it enjoyed the 
incidental humor, the lively dialogue, the lyric verses that fell trippingly from the 
tongues of fair women and brave men. The spirit of the romances, never extinct, 
took new life on the Spanish stage. 

The most famous of Lope’s plays is The Star of Seville (La estrella de 
Sevilla). Sancho the Bold, King of Castile, comes to Seville, praises the splendor 
of its streets, but asks his councilor Arias to tell him more particularly about its 
women. 


KiNG: And its ladies, divinely fair, why do you not mention them? ... 
Tell me, are you not aflame in the light of such glories? 

Arias: Dona Leonor de Rebera seemed heaven itself, for in her 
countenance shone the light of the springtime sun. 

KING: She is too pale.... I want a burning sun, not freezing. 

ArIAs: The one who threw roses to you is Dofa Mencia Coronel. 

KING: A handsome dame, but I saw others lovelier.... One I saw there 
full of grace, whom you have left unmentioned.... Who is she who on 
her balcony drew my attention, and to whom I doffed my hat? Who is 
she whose two eyes flashed lightning like Jove’s thunderbolts and sent 
their deadly rays into my heart? ... 

AriAs: Her name is Dona Stella Tabera, and Seville in homage calls 


her its star. 

Kinc: And it might call her its sun.... My guiding star brought me to 
Seville.... What means, Don Arias, will you find for me to see her and 
speak with her? ... O vision that inflames my inmost soul!4° 


Stella, however, is in love with Don Sancho Ortiz, and she indignantly repels 
Arias’ proposal to let the King enjoy the droit du seigneur. Arias bribes the maid 
to admit the King to her mistress’ room; Stella’s devoted brother Bustos enters 
on the very point of honor, stops the King, and is about to kill him; but, awed by 
royalty, he lets him pass, scorned but intact. An hour later the King sees hanging 
on his palace wall the corpse of the maid who had accepted the bribe. He sends 
for Ortiz, asks if his loyalty to his king knows no bounds, receives a proud and 
satisfactory answer, and bids him kill Bustos. Ortiz meets Bustos, receives from 
him Stella’s message that she returns his love and accepts his suit; he thanks 
him, kills him, and almost goes insane. Fearing public revolt, the King hides the 
fact that the assassination was by his command. Ortiz is arrested and is about to 
be executed when Stella finds means to free him. But there is no happy ending; 
the lovers agree that the murder has poisoned their love forever. 

After producing a thousand such plays, Lope became the idol of Madrid. 
Nobles and commoners showered him with admiration; the Pope sent him the 
Cross of Malta and the degree of Doctor of Theology. When he appeared on the 
streets he was surrounded by eager crowds; women and children kissed his 
hands and begged his blessing. His name was given to any object supreme in its 
kind: there were Lope horses, Lope melons, Lope cigars.46 A critic who had 
found fault with him lived in daily fear of death from the poet’s devotees. 

Even so, Lope was not happy. He had been paid reasonably well for his plays, 
but he had spent or given away his earnings as fast as they had come; after so 
many successes he was poor and had to appeal for aid to Philip [V—who, out of 
his bankruptcy, sent him a generous dowry. But bereavements cut more deeply 
than poverty. His daughter Marcela entered a convent; his son Lope joined the 
navy and was drowned; his daughter Antonia eloped with Cristébal Tonorio, 
taking with her a considerable quantity of paternal valuables; Lope disowned 
her, Cristobal deserted her. Thinking these tribulations to be divine punishments 
for his sins, Lope locked himself in a room and macerated his flesh till the walls 
were stained with his blood. On August 23, 1635, he composed his last poem, 
“El siglo de oro.” He died four days later, aged seventy-three. Half of Madrid 
joined the funeral procession, which turned aside to pass the convent where his 
daughter could bid him farewell from the window of her cell. His apotheosis was 
enacted on a public stage. 


We cannot, like Voltaire, place him beside Shakespeare; but we may say of 
him that by his abounding genius, his effervescent verse, his lovable character 
shining through a thousand plays, he rose to the literary pinnacle of that Golden 
Age, where only Cervantes and Calderon could reach him. 


V. CALDERON: 1600-81 


Others briefly challenged Lope’s supremacy. Guillén de Castro composed 
(1591) Las mocedades del Cid (The Youth of the Cid), which some have 
preferred to Corneille’s more famous imitation. Luis Vélez de Guevara absented 
himself from his law practice long enough to write four hundred plays, including 
El diablo cojuelo, source of Lesage’s Le Diable boiteux (The Lame Devil). And 
Tirso de Molina staged at Barcelona (1630) El burlador de Sevilla y convidado 
de pietra (The Mocker of Seville and the Stone Guest), which established Don 
Juan as a sensual blasphemer, provided the plot for Moliére’s Le Festin de pierre 
and Mozart’s Don Giovanni, and suggested Byron’s Don Juan. In these few 
lines are some hints of the immense influence of Spanish drama abroad. And in 
1803 August Wilhelm von Schlegel startled Germany by announcing that in 
modern drama Pedro Calderon de la Barca was second only to Shakespeare. 

Calderon, like Murillo, concluded and outlived the Golden Age. Son of a 
finance minister under Philip II and III, he received at Salamanca all the 
education that the Jesuits could give and allow; the religious emphasis in his 
training strongly colored his work and his life. He studied law at Salamanca, but 
abandoned it on discovering that he could write successfully for the stage. One 
piece contained too clear a reference to gongoristic verbiage in the sermons of an 
influential preacher; Calderon was jailed for a time, but his reputation was made. 
A volume of his plays, containing La vida es suefo, was published in 1636 and 
won him at once the leadership of the Spanish theater. Philip appointed him in 
that year to succeed Lope de Vega as court dramatist. In 1640 he joined a 
company of mounted cuirassiers and won distinction by his gallant courage at 
Tarragona; in Spain, as in Islam, the man of letters has often realized his secret 
dream of being a man of deeds. Calderén’s health failing after two years of war, 
he was retired on a military pension. Bereavements turned him to religion; he 
became a lay member of the Franciscan order, was ordained a priest (1651), and 
for ten years served a parish in Toledo while continuing to write occasionally for 
the stage. After receiving all the honors of this world, he died at the age of 
eighty-one, in high hopes of some reward for having composed hundreds of 
autos sagramentales and having had only one mistress. 

His religious dramas are the finest of their kind, for there his lyric power was 


sustained by sincere devotion. His secular dramas had for a long time a wider 
international repute than Lope’s, being equally beautiful as poetry and superior 
in thought. He lacked some of Lope’s incredible vitality and variety; yet he too 
turned out “cloak-and-sword” plays (comedias de capa y espada) with verve and 
skill. Only one familiar with the Castilian tongue can appreciate him fully, but 
we note that two English poets felt his genius and struggled to evoke it from its 
linguistic crucible. Shelley, who agreed with Schlegel about Calderén, freely 
translated parts of El mdgico prodigioso, and Edward Fitzgerald, in Six Dramas 
of Calderon (1853), tried and failed to do for the Spanish dramatist what six 
years later he did so well for Omar Khayyam. 

The Monstrous Magician is a variant of the Faust legend. Cyprian, renowned 
scholar of Antioch, interrupts a duel between two of his students, who both 
desire Justina; he sheathes their swords by agreeing to go to her and ascertain her 
preference; he goes, and he falls in love with her at sight; she dismisses him 
scornfully, and then longs for him. The students, also rejected, console 
themselves with her sister Livia, but Cyprian cannot exorcise his memory of 
Justina’s loveliness. 


So beautiful she was—and I, 

Between my love and jealousy, 

Am so convulsed with hope and fear, 
Unworthy as it may appear— 

So bitter is the life I live, 

That—hear me, Hell!—I now would give 
To thy most detested spirit 

My soul, forever to inherit, 

To suffer punishment and pine, 

So that this woman may be mine.47 


“T accept it,” says the Devil, but he finds Justina difficult. Finally he brings 
her to Cyprian; but as the scholar seeks to embrace her Justina’s veil opens and 
reveals nothing but a skull. Lucifer confesses that only the power of Christ could 
have played such a trick upon him. In the end, as both Cyprian and Justina are 
carried away to Christian martyrdom, she confesses her love. 

Among the plays translated by Fitzgerald El alcalde de Zalamea (The May or 
of Zalamea) has won high praise for its technical excellence. But La vida es 
sueno (Life Is a Dream) has deeper undertones. It puts aside the old themes of 
honor and love, and boldly brings to the stage an almost Oriental problem: How 
permanent and real are the vicissitudes and victories of life? Or are they surface 


illusions, maya, part of the veil that hides the basic, lasting reality? Basileus, 
King of Poland, imprisons his recently born son, of whom the stars prognosticate 
rebellion against his father. Sigismund is brought up in chains among forest 
animals, and grows to manhood more savage than any unharassed beast. The 
King, aging, relents and invites his son to come and share the throne; but 
Sigismund, ill-trained for rule, lays about him with such thoughtless violence 
that he has to be drugged into submission. When he recovers his senses he finds 
himself back in his woodland den and chains. He is told that his recent royalty 
was but a disordered dream, and, believing it, he talks like Shakespeare’s 
defeated Richard II: 


‘Tis plain, 
In this world’s uncertain gleam, 
That to live is but to dream: 
Man dreams what he is, and wakes 
Only when upon him breaks 
Death’s mysterious morning beam. 
The king dreams he is a king, 
And in this delusive way 
Lives and rules with sovereign sway; 
All the cheers that round him ring, 
Born of air, on air take wing. 
And in ashes (mournful fate!) 
Death dissolves his pride and state. 
Who would wish a crown to take, 
Seeing that he must awake 
In the dream beyond death’s gate? ... 
And in fine, throughout the earth, 
All men dream, whate’er their birth.... 
What is life? A thing that seems, 
A mirage that falsely gleams, 
Phantom joy, delusive rest, 
Since is life a dream at best, 
And even dreams themselves are dreams.48 


Then, by another transformation very inadequately explained, Sigismund grows 
out of his savagery into reason; and when a revolution gives him the throne, he 
becomes a good king, humbly conscious that this exaltation is again a dream, an 
insubstantial bubble in the froth of life. 


The speeches are painfully long, and a gongorism of fanciful phrases waters 
the poetic wine; but it is a powerful play nevertheless, mingling action with 
thought and sustaining dramatic suspense to the end. If we had been differently 
domiciled and indoctrinated, and could understand Castilian well, we should 
probably consider this one of the world’s great plays. 

It is impossible for us now to pull ourselves up by the bootstraps of 
imagination out of the prison of our time and place, and realize how lively a role 
the drama played in seventeenth-century Spain, and what influence it enjoyed. In 
Italy it almost drove the native tragic drama from the boards. In France it 
provided plots for Hardy, Corneille, Moliére, and a dozen others; it molded the 
form of French tragedy before Racine, stressing honor and spilling rhetoric. 
When we recall also the influence of Cervantes and other Spanish novelists upon 
Lesage, Defoe, Fielding, and Smollett, and through them upon Dickens and 
Thackeray, and when we compare the art of Elizabethan England, or even that of 
contemporary France, with the architecture, the sculpture, and the painting of 
Spain in that heyday, we may begin to understand why the Spanish-speaking 
peoples of the world yield to none in the pride of their heritage and their blood. 


I. The story of the captive in Don Quixote (Part I, Book IV, chapters 12-14) is largely autobiographical. 


II. Only apparently on the same day as Shakespeare. England was still using the Julian calendar; by the 
Gregorian, which Spain had adopted, Shakespeare’s death fell on May 3, 1616. 


CHAPTER XII 


The Golden Age of Spanish Art! 
1556-1682 


I. ARS UNA, SPECIES MILLE 


How shall we explain that in this period, when Spain lost command of the seas 
to England and of the land to France, and when all her material enterprises 
seemed to collapse in failure and bankruptcy, she could build the cathedral of 
Segovia, guide the sculpture of Hernandez and Montafies, and inspire the 
painting of El Greco, Zurbaran, Velazquez, and Murillo? Was it because the 
Spanish Church was still rich, the Spanish court was still extravagant, American 
gold still entered Seville, and Spanish artists, nourished by faith and fees, still 
felt the glow of a glory not yet quite gone? 


The splendor was least in architecture, for there the triumphs of the past met 
all the needs of piety. At Seville the Church certified its victory over the Moors 
by topping a Moslem minaret with a Christian belfry that perfected the grace of 
the Giralda (1567); and a year later Bartolomé Morel crowned the whole with a 
figure of La Fé (Faith), weighing a ton, yet so lightly poised that it turns with 
every breath of wind to survey its worshipful domain. At Valladolid Juan de 
Herrera, architect of the Escorial, began in 1585 the austere Cathedral of the 
Assumption, on so vast a scale that it is still unfurnished. On a hill dominating 
Segovia two centuries of architects and craftsmen began in 1522 the 
monumental cathedral that proudly symbolizes the dominant and immovable 
devotion of Spain. At Salamanca Juan Gomez de Mora designed for the Jesuits, 
in Palladian Doric plus dome, the immense Seminario Conciliar (1617-1755). 

But even Spain was becoming secular, and palaces as well as churches were 
calling for art. At Aranjuez Philip II built (1575) a summer residence whose cool 
gardens could rescue him from the heat and solemnity of the Escorial. Philip ITI, 
as a center for his haunts, added the Palace of El Pardo, whose ornate Hall of 
Ambassadors is famous for its chandeliers. Philip [TV and Olivares almost 
anticipated Versailles by building at the eastern gate of Madrid a pleasure 
garden, Buen Retiro (1631-33); in its court theater many plays of Lope and 


Calderén were staged. Stately town halls—ayuntamientos—were raised in this 
age at Leon and Astorga; and one at Toledo was designed by El Greco. 

Sculpture was almost wholly ecclesiastical in form and mood. The Gothic 
style was modified by Italian influence and baroque ornament, but the portrait 
bust so popular in Italy was discountenanced in Spain with an almost 
Mohammedan taboo. Painters—even masters like Zurbaran and Murillo—lent 
their art to make sculpture impress the worshiper with the realism of crucifixions 
and martyrdoms; nearly all statues were in polychrome wood. Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell, the erudite Scot who so loved and annaled Spanish art, 
thought Juan de Juni “the best sculptor of Spain.”! Juan earned his renown by an 
altar in the Church of Nuestra Sefiora de la Antigua at Valladolid and, in another 
church there, the Mater Dolorosa, a statue so cherished by the people that, in the 
pathetic depth of their faith, they pleaded to be allowed to clothe it in costly 
raiment. Spain usually ranks still higher Gregorio Hernandez; he too carved at 
Valladolid a Mater Dolorosa; with characteristic realism he painted bloodstains 
on her robe and set tears of glass into her face; this Sorrowful Mother, with the 
dead Christ lying in her lap, may be the supreme work of Spanish sculpture in 
this age. 

The greatest of these sculptors was Juan Martinez Montafes. He was only 
eighteen when he and his wife came (1582) to the Monastery of Dulce Nombre 
de Jésus at Seville, presented to it a figure of the Virgin, and received in grateful 
exchange free residence there for life. He pleased the Jesuits with statues of 
Ignatius and Xavier, and delighted the Hieronymite monks with his St. Jerome. 
The cathedral of Seville still shows his Crucifix, ranked by one historian of art as 
“perhaps the supreme rendering of the divine Victim.”2 When Pope Paul V, 
responding to popular demand, made belief in the Immaculate Conception 
obligatory on all Catholics, Spain was especially happy since, like France, it had 
concentrated its piety upon the Virgin. Montafes rose to the occasion by carving 
his chef-d’oeuvre (now in the Seville cathedral)—the young Mother of God 
meditating on the mystery of her freedom from original sin; this too has been 
ranked among the masterpieces of the world’s sculpture,? but the Andalusian 
maiden seems too calm and satisfied, though weighed down with drapery. 

The picture of Spanish art, to be fair in spite of brevity, would have to 
enumerate and celebrate its minor glories: the gratings, screens, and gates in iron 
or bronze; the woodwork on many a reredos, and such choir stalls as those 
carved by Pedro de Mena for the cathedral of Malaga; the lamps, crosses, 
chalices, pyxes and tabernacles wrought in silver or gold, like the world-famous 
custodias of Juan de Arfe; the figurines in wood, ivory, alabaster, or bronze; the 
embroideries and brocades that graced altars and women; the enameled glass of 


Barcelona, and Talavera’s tin-glazed wares. 

In painting, before Velazquez, the Church was almost the sole patron and 
arbiter. The somber passion of Spanish theology and piety, reflecting, perhaps, 
the gloomy crags and the burning heat of the terrain, allowed little humor, 
lightness, or elegance in treating themes, banished the nude, frowned upon 
portraits and landscapes, and encouraged a harsh realism that stressed the 
frightening rather than the comforting phases of the faith; pictures were to instill 
the creed and burn it into the soul with flaming imagery and monastic severity. 
At last the painters themselves saw visions and claimed divine inspiration. Philip 
II rivaled the Church as a patron of painters, but the subjects remained religious; 
when nobles commissioned paintings they usually obeyed the same rule; only 
with Velazquez and Philip IV did secularization begin. Some foreign influences 
entered to modify this ecclesiastical influence. Carducci and Zuccaro and some 
eighteen other Italians brought a softer mood into Spanish art; Anthonis Mor 
came from Flanders in 1572; Spanish painters visiting the Low Countries were 
touched by the spirit of Vandyck; and the exuberant Rubens himself, sweeping 
down upon Madrid in 1603, begged the native artists to look at life rather than 
death. 

Besides the four masters who dominated Hispanic painting in this age there 
were many of milder fire: Alonso Sanchez Coello, who made portraits, in 
Flemish style, of Philip Il’s Infante Don Carlos and Infanta Isabel; Coello’s 
pupil Juan Pantoja de la Cruz, who left us a somber Felipe [4 and a powerful St. 
Augustine; Francisco de Ribalta, whose tenebroso style of light surrounded by 
darkness appears in The Sick St. Francis Comforted by an Angel; and Francisco 
Pacheco, who taught Velazquez, gave him a daughter in marriage, and 
expounded the principles of Spanish painting in his Arte de la pintura (1649). 
“The chief end of art,” he wrote, “is to persuade men to piety and incline them to 
God.” In 1611 he visited El Greco in Toledo and condemned the Greek’s 
pictures as crueles borrones—rough sketches.® Let us see. 


EL GRECO: 15482-1614 


In Crete, where he was born, he called himself Kyriakos Theotokopoulos— 
i.e., the Lord’s divine son; in Italy he was called Domenico Teotocopulo; in 
Spain Domingo Teotocépuli; he signed himself, in Greek letters, Domenikos 
Theotokopoulos; time has shortened him to El Greco, the nickname given him in 
Spain. We know nothing of his life in Crete. His ancestors may have emigrated 
to Crete from Constantinople after the Moslem conquest of that Greek city 


(1453); in any case he could feel in Crete, as later in Venice, the austere 
influence of Byzantine mosaics. In his day Crete belonged to Venice; not 
unnaturally the young artist, hearing of painting’s heyday there, took ship in 
excited hopefulness to the lagoons, and probably joined the large colony of 
Greeks in that cosmopolitan capital. He studied under Titian for two or more 
years, admired Tintoretto’s art of grouping figures in a crowded picture, and may 
have caught Veronese’s flair for rich and colorful robes. He copied famous 
paintings with patient humility in Venice, Reggio Emilia, Parma, and Florence, 
and he arrived in Rome not long after Michelangelo’s death (1564). 

The first definite notice we have of him is in a letter written at Rome 
November 16, 1570, by Giulio Clovio to Cardinal Alessandro Farnese: There 
has arrived in Rome a young man from Candia, a pupil of Titian, who is, I think, 
a painter of rare talent.... He has painted a portrait of himself which is admired 
by all the painters in Rome. I should like him to be under the patronage of your 
revered lordship, without any other contribution to his living than a room in the 
Farnese Palace.” 


The Cardinal consented, and El Greco rewarded Clovio with a masterly 
portrait. When talk arose about the nudes in Michelangelo’s Last Judgment, 
Domenico offered, if the whole picture were taken down, to replace it with 
another just as good and better clothed.9 His standing with Roman artists fell. 
Some Spanish prelates in Rome told him that Philip II was looking for painters 
to decorate the Escorial. In 1572 he moved to Spain, shaking the dust of Rome 
from his shoes, but taking on his brush something of the distortions of Italian 
mannerism. 

We have no record of him thereafter till 1575, when we find him both 
designing and adorning the Church of Santo Domingo el Antiguo in Toledo, the 
ecclesiastical capital of Spain. For its altar he painted the magnificent 
Assumption of the Virgin that now holds so prominent a place in the Chicago Art 
Institute—partly modeled on Titian’s Assunzione in the Frari at Venice, and still 
in the Italian style of healthy youthful forms and majestic old heads. For the 
cathedral at Toledo he painted (1577) a famous Espolio de las vestiduras del 
Senor—despoiling of the garments of the Lord. A commission appointed to 
judge the picture complained that the tunic of Jesus was too glaringly red, and 
that the women at the lower left—the three Marys—were out of place there, 
since the Scriptures said they had looked on from afar; nevertheless the judges 
prophetically pronounced the painting “inestimable, so great is its value.”!0 One 
of the Marys was the painter’s mistress, Dofia JerOnima de las Cuevas, whose 
sad and lovely face appears in most of El Greco’s Virgins. Despite his loyalty to 


her and the Church he never married her; this was not an old Spanish custom, 
but one long sanctified in artists’ studios. 

A writer of the next generation, José Martinez, described Domenico as 
already confident of immortality: He settled in ... Toledo, introducing such an 
extravagant style that to this day nothing has been seen to equal it; attempting to 
discuss it would confuse the soundest minds.... He gave it to be understood that 
there was nothing superior to his works.... His nature was extravagant like his 
painting.... He used to say no price was high enough for his works, and so he 
gave them in pledge to their owners, who willingly advanced him what he asked 
for them.... He was a famous architect, and very eloquent in his speeches. He 
had few disciples, as no one cared to follow his capricious and extravagant style, 
which was only suitable to himself.11 


Toward 1580 Philip II sent for El Greco and asked him to paint St. Maurice 
and the Theban Legion. After four years of labor the artist presented the result to 
the King. Philip found the grouping of the figures too confused; the picture was 
paid for but not accepted, and El Greco returned grieving to Toledo, which, so 
far as we know, he never left again. It was just as well, for now he was free to be 
his mystic self. 

As if in revenge, he painted for the Church of Santo Tomé (1586) his most 
famous picture, one of the high points of pictorial art. The contract stipulated 
that he should show the clergy commemorating the tradition that saints had 
descended from heaven to bury Don Gonzalo Ruiz, Count Orgaz; St. Stephen 
and St. Augustine (in episcopal vestments) were to be shown lowering the body 
to the tomb, amid a reverent assemblage of notables; and over these figures the 
heavens, opening, were to reveal the Son of God in glory. All this was done to 
the letter, and much more, for almost every head is a finished portrait, the robes 
are a marvel of gold and green and white, the demascened armor of the Count 
gleams with light; and, for good measure, behind St. Stephen may be seen El 
Greco himself. The masterpiece of this masterpiece is the bearded, mitered head 
of St. Augustine. Or should we prefer the handsome corpse? Or the lovely face 
of St. Stephen? Or the bald priest reading the burial service? Or El Greco’s 
eight-year-old son Jorge Manuel proudly holding a torch and letting a 
handkerchief emerge from his pocket to display El Greco’s signature? In 
Francisco de Pisa’s History of Toledo (1612) we read what we should have 
surmised: this Burial of Count Orgaz “is one of the very finest [paintings] in all 
Spain. Men come from foreign lands to see it, with especial admiration; and the 
people of Toledo, far from tiring of it, continually find in it new matter to gaze 
at. In it may be seen, realistically portrayed, many of the illustrious men of our 


time.”!2, However, the parish council haggled over the fee; the hot-tempered 
Greek took the matter to court, won his case, and received two thousand crowns. 

He had no dearth of commissions now. He had found himself; he no longer 
thought of Titian or Tintoretto; and he could experiment with the elongation of 
forms, not because he suffered any defect of eyesight, but probably because he 
felt that he might in this way symbolize the spiritual exaltation of his figures— 
bodies stretched out by heaven-seeking souls. In the St. Andrew and St. Francis 
of the Prado this emaciation seems unintelligible unless we consider such 
symbolism, and recall Gothic statuary slenderized for architectural limitations. 
All is forgiven when we come to the St. Ildefonso painted for the Caridad 
Hospital at Illescas; here in the reverend spirit, the absorbed mind, the ascetic 
face, the thin white hairs, and the delicate hands of the medieval archbishop is 
one of El Greco’s profoundest conceptions. “This one picture would repay the 
journey to Spain.” 1 

We do not gather, from the little we know about El Greco’s life, that he was 
Hispanically pious; he seems to have inclined to pleasure rather than sanctity. 
When he painted The Holy Family for the Tavera Hospital he endowed the 
Virgin with sensual beauty, not maternal dedication. The Crucifixion is 
anatomically erudite but emotionally cold; Griinewald felt that tragedy far more 
deeply. In his religious pictures El Greco is at his best in the incidental portraits 
—as of himself, with white beard and bald head, in The Pentecost. In a city 
crowded with ecclesiastics he had no difficulty in getting powerful personalities 
to sit for him: his friend the Trinitarian Paravicino (Boston), with a face half 
scholar, half Inquisitor; or the Grand Inquisitor himself, Cardinal Nifio de 
Guevara (New York)—not quite as good as Velazquez’ imitation portrait of 
Innocent X. El Greco himself surpassed it in The Cardinal of Tavera, whose 
gaunt face, all bones and somber eyes, express again the artist’s conception of 
ecclesiastical consecration. But the best of all the portraits are of the brothers 
Covarrubias: one, Antonio, secular, grizzled, disillusioned, weary, forgiving; the 
other, Diego, in priestly garb, but looking much more worldly, more humorous, 
quite well adjusted. Only a few Rembrandts and Titians, and Raphael’s Julius II, 
excel these profound studies. 

They are among the treasures gathered in the Casa del Greco Museum at 
Toledo. There, too, is the Plan of Toledo, in which the artist surveys, as from a 
cloud, the whole city and its encompassing hills. He represented it again, late in 
his life, in the View of Toledo under stormy skies (New York)—an impressionist 
picture utterly disdaining realist accuracy. By 1600 “the Greek” had become one 
of the town’s most famous citizens, known to all for his proud and capricious 
spirit, a mystic with a taste for money, occupying twenty-four rooms in an old 


palace, hiring musicians to play for him at his meals, gathering about him the 
intellectuals of Toledo, and honored as an “eminent philosopher.”!4 About 1605 
he painted what is presumed to be his self-portrait (New York)—bald, gray, 
almost haggard. In 1611 Pacheco found him too weak to walk. Though he still 
kept his twenty-four rooms, he could not pay his debts; the city council 
repeatedly voted him substantial sums. He died in 1614, aged seventy-three. 

His standing in the world of art has been a posthumous adventure. Gongora 
wrote a sonnet eulogy, and Velazquez recognized his genius, but his strange art 
inspired no imitation, founded no school. By 1650 he was lost in the glare of 
Velazquez’ fame. For two centuries he was almost forgotten. Then Delacroix 
rediscovered him, Degas, Manet, and Cézanne took a lead from his rendering of 
moods; van Gogh and Gauguin saw in him their own progenitor. In 1907 Julius 
Meier-Graefe’s Spanish Journey raised El Greco far above Velazquez to the 
highest place in Spanish painting. Such oscillations of fame are precarious, being 
subject to “the wild vicissitudes of taste.”1° But El Greco will remain for many 
centuries to come a stimulating example of an artist who reached beyond objects 
to ideas and feelings, and beyond bodies to souls. 


Ill. ZURBARAN: 1598—1664 


After El Greco, for a generation, Spanish painting marked time with lesser 
men, who did their best and disappeared. Then, almost simultaneously, 
Francisco de Zurbaran and Diego Velazquez flooded Spain with great art. 
During thirty years these two served as complements to each other: Zurbaran 
painting like a monk frightened into adoration and near to God, Velazquez 
prospering in the world and close to his King. 

Zurbaran was baptized at Fuente de Cantos, in southwestern Spain, 
November 7, 1598, son of a shopkeeper successful enough to send him to 
develop his talent in Seville. After two years of study he signed his first dated 
picture (1616), an Immaculate Conception which should have ruined his career. 
A year later he moved to Llerema, fifteen miles from his birthplace. The 
neighborhood was dotted with convents, churches, and hermitages, from which 
Francisco took his modest commissions and his inspirations. There he married 
Maria Pérez, nine years his senior, in order to legitimize his child; she died after 
giving him two more. In 1625 he married a widow ten years his senior, but with 
a charming dowry; by her he had six children, of whom five died in childhood. 
After her death he married a prosperous widow; she gave him six children, of 
whom five died in childhood. Love labored to keep a step ahead of death. 


In art his creative period began with a contract to paint, in six months, 
twenty-one pictures for the Dominican Monastery of San Pablo el Real at Seville 
(1626). Having completed this assignment, Zurbaran appears to have visited 
Madrid and felt the influence of Velazquez. Heretofore his paintings had 
reflected the dark and massive style of Caravaggio, and perhaps of Ribera; now 
he added to his rugged naturalism a new subtlety of shadows and a refinement of 
finish. Soon thereafter we find him in Seville, painting twenty-two immense 
canvases for the Mercedarian monks—the Order of Our Lady of Mercy, devoted 
to ransoming captive Christians. The four pictures that remain from this group 
are not masterpieces; but memorable is a boyish face in one of them, perhaps the 
artist’s son Juan. Seville must have liked these paintings, for in 1629 it officially 
asked Francisco to make his home there—’Seville would be honored ... 
considering that the art of painting is one of the major embellishments of the 
state.”!6 Zurbaran consented. 

In 1630, for the Franciscan Church of San Buenaventura, he painted some of 
his greatest works. One is St. Bonaventura Pointing St. Thomas Aquinas to the 
Crucifix: the great theologian—unfortunately a Dominican—is_ gently 
admonished that religion consists not in philosophical theory but in the 
contemplation of Christ. This—the theme picture of Zurbaran’s art—was stolen 
from Spain by Marshal Soult (1810), found its way into the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum in Berlin, and was destroyed in the Second World War. Another in the 
series, St. Bonaventura on His Bier, also taken by Soult, was sold to the Louvre 
in 1858 and is still there; the four figures at the left are masterly. Still finer is The 
Apotheosis of St. Thomas Aquinas, which Zurbaran painted for a Dominican 
college in Seville; the mind passes in astonishment from one profound face to 
another—Ambrose, Gregory, Jerome, Augustine, Charles V. However, Jer6nimo 
Velazquez was paid six times as much for the frame as Zurbaran for the picture. 

Moving on to the Carmelite Church of San Alberto (1630), the busy painter 
showed St. Francis absorbed in humble devotion, and St. Peter Thomas, a monk 
wrinkled and haggard with waiting for Paradise. Returning to the Mercedarian 
monastery (1631), he painted some of its most revered monks; among these 
portraits is the magnificent Fray Pedro Machado. The year 1633 was hectic with 
commissions: twelve Apostles for a church in Lisbon, three pictures for the 
Carthusians at Seville, and ten for the Chapel of St. Peter in the great cathedral; 
one of these, St. Peter Repentant, still in its original place, is a striking essay in 
realism, perhaps remembering Ribera. 

Zurbaran was now in such wide demand that he delegated much of his work 
to his aides. For the Monastery of Guadalupe in Estremadura he painted The 
Temptation of St. Jerome, in which the head and the hands of the saint are 


technical wonders, and the gentle ladies playing music hardly deserve to have 
their temptations resisted. Even from Peru and Guatemala orders came; one 
series of Apostles went to Lima, another to Antigua; and to Mexico City went 
Christ at Emmaus, picturing the risen Christ as a hale and happy peasant at a 
meal. Some of these canvases were done in haste or by proxy, and Zurbaran had 
to sue Lima for his fee. 

From 1645 his ascendancy at Seville was challenged by the young Murillo, 
who supplied churches and convents with such tender illustrations of the 
Christian story that the demand for Zurbaran’s disconcerting realism sharply 
declined. The older artist tried to soften his terrors, and for a time he strove to 
rival Murillo in pious and domestic sentiment, as in The Virgin and Child with 
St. John (now in San Diego, California); but this new style was uncongenial to 
his art and mood. He moved to Madrid (1658) to repair his fortunes, but Philip 
IV, himself penniless, found nothing better for him to do than to decorate a 
hunting lodge. Velazquez was kind to him, but suddenly Velazquez died. 
Zurbaran outlived his friend and his fame. 

His reputation hardly surmounted the Pyrenees until Napoleon’s generals 
took a fancy to Zurbaran’s monumental monks and somber saints and kidnaped 
some of them to France. When the Spanish monasteries were secularized in 1835 
more of his work came to Paris, and in 1838 King Louis Philippe opened in the 
Louvre a Spanish Gallery with four hundred paintings, of which eighty were 
ascribed to Zurbaran. Our present taste finds his range too narrow and monastic, 
his spirit too gloomy and entranced. We miss in him the ragamuffins of Murillo 
and the philosophers and pretty princesses of Velazquez. And yet there is in his 
work a solid sincerity, a depth of dedication, a power of color and form, that lift 
him beyond the realm of transient preferences and ensure his place in the 
remembrance of men. 


IV. VELAZQUEZ: 1599-1660 


His paternal grandfather was a Portuguese noble who, all fortune lost, moved 
with his wife from Oporto to Seville. To their son Juan de Silva and to Dona 
Jerénima Velazquez the artist was born, in the same year as Vandyck, one year 
after Zurbaran and Bernini, eighteen before Murillo. He was named Diego 
Rodriguez de Silva y Velazquez; usually he called himself by his mother’s 
name, a practice common in southern Spain. He received a good education, 
learned some Latin and philosophy, and for a while tried science; then he turned 
to painting, studied briefly with Juan de Herrera, longer with Pacheco. “I 


married him to my daughter,” Pacheco tells us, “induced by his youth, integrity 
and good qualities, and the prospects of his great natural genius.” +7 

Velazquez set up his own studio, and soon attracted attention by his 
predilection for profane subjects. He mingled with the lowly, and delighted to 
put their thoughts and biographies into their faces. When he was still a lad of 
twenty he painted a great picture, The Water Carrier of Seville;! here, in rags 
and patience, is the dignity of honest poverty. And at twenty-three he portrayed 
with already mature insight the poet Gongora (Boston)—eyes and nose piercing 
the world. 

Presumably this was done during Velazquez’ first visit to Madrid (1622). 
Seville and its ecclesiastics were too narrow a field for him; some heat of 
ambition drove him to the capital, with his Water Carrier under his arm. There 
he courted the court unsuccessfully, for Philip [TV and Olivares were busy with 
politics, marriages, and wars, and a dozen other artists were climbing the same 
stairs. Diego returned to Seville. A year passed; Prince Charles Stuart came to 
Madrid, wooed an infanta, and showed a taste for art; now Olivares sent for 
Velazquez. The black-eyed, black-haired youth rode up again to the capital, was 
made court painter, and took the fancy of the King by picturing him as an 
intrepid horseman on a prancing charger. Philip not only posed for Velazquez a 
dozen times, but encouraged the royal family (brothers, wives, children) and the 
court (ministers, generals, poets, jesters, dwarfs) to take their turn before that 
immortalizing brush. Diego was given a studio in the royal palace; and there, or 
near it, he spent nearly all the remaining thirty-seven years of his life. It was a 
magnificent opportunity and a narrowing imprisonment. 

Two major influences broadened him. Rubens, then the most famous artist in 
the world, visited Madrid again in 1628—a master of light and shade, a reckless 
painter of pagan deities and voluptuous nudes; Velazquez was stirred. Rubens 
advised him to go to Italy, especially to Venice, and study those geniuses of 
coloring. Diego pleaded with Philip and was granted congé and four hundred 
precious ducats for the trip. We get a sample of maritime speeds in that age 
when we learn that Velazquez left Barcelona August 10, 1629, and reached 
Genoa August 20. He crossed Italy to Venice and sat for days before the great 
canvases of Tintoretto and Veronese, the portraits and the mythologies of Titian. 
He passed on to Ferrara and Rome, copied the ancient marbles in the Forum, and 
envied the drawing in the frescoes of Michelangelo on the Sistine Chapel 
ceiling. Those majestic forms helped Velazquez to pass from the dark shadows 
of Caravaggio to a sharper rendering of figures in clear light. Then he moved 
south to Naples to visit Ribera; and from Naples he sailed back to Spain (January 
1631). 


Was it vanity—the sustaining shadow of every self—that prompted Philip to 
sit so often for an artist of such penetrating vision and meticulous veracity, or 
was it to give his portrait to soliciting friends? Sad is the change from the fine 
tall youth of the early pictures to the later revelations of color gone from the face 
and painted into the hair, of somber autocracy persisting, through years and 
defeats, in the cold blue eyes and the prehensile Hapsburg chin. If there is 
something superficial in these royal portraits it may be because there was 
nothing beneath the visible surface. When there was something there, as in the 
portraits of G6ngora and Olivares, it came out on the canvas. 

Between the King’s pictures came Queen Isabel, then Queen Mariana, and 
Philip’s sister Queen Maria of Hungary, sitting to no great result. Philip’s 
younger brother, the Cardinal Infante Ferdinand, posed as a hunter, with a dog 
all muscle, nerve, and alert devotion. Olivares mounted a black charger for his 
picture in the Prado, and a white charger for the same pose in the painting in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art at New York, leaving no doubt as to who was in 
the saddle in Spain. The most pleasing of these court portraits are those of the 
young Don Baltasar Carlos, in whom all the hopes of the dynasty rested. 
Velazquez painted this lovely child again and again, with transparent delight: in 
1631 with an attendant dwarf;!9 in 1632 as already the charm of the court;2° in 
1634 as swinging a marshal’s baton and (aged five) proudly bestriding a 
tremendous horse; in 1635 as a hunter carefully grasping his gun, but clearly too 
gentle to kill or rule; that guileless face answers those who thought that 
Velazquez rendered only surfaces. And so the series progressed, from Carlos’ 
second to his sixteenth year, when the beloved Prince fell into a fever and died. 

The dwarf seen in one of these pictures was among several who gave the 
failures at Philip’s court a comforting sense of superiority and magnitude. The 
custom had come down from Imperial Rome and the still more ancient East. 
Even the papal court had dwarfs; Cardinal Vitelli collected forty-four to wait 
upon his guests. The first Duke of Buckingham presented Queen Henrietta Maria 
with a pie that contained a dwarf eighteen inches tall.2! For their own 
satisfaction, and the general amusement, Philip [V’s dwarfs were dressed in 
sumptuous raiment flashing jewelry and gold. Velazquez painted them with 
sympathy and humor: one, called Antonio el Ingles (the Englishman), proudly 
taller than his dog, though not half so handsome; another, Sebastian de Morra, 
scowling in his massive beard and clenching his fists against his fate. There were 
jesters too at the court. Velazquez painted five of them; one, whose portrait is 
called The Geographer? because he points to a globe, looks more rational than 
Olivares; a second, Barbarossa, draws a ferocious sword; a third has dressed 
himself as Don Juan of Austria; a fourth struggles with an enormous book; a 


fifth, portrayed in The Idiot, is harmlessly, almost ingratiatingly insane. 

Though always a courtier, and unmistakably a gentleman, Velazquez found 
relief from protocol by studying the life of those stately commoners who still 
adorn the Spanish scene. Early in his career (1629) he persuaded two handsome 
youths and half a dozen peasants to pose for Los borrachos (The Drinkers): a 
nearly naked Bacchus, sitting on a barrel, crowns with vines a kneeling figure, 
while about them gather rough devotees of the grape, some worn with work, 
some grizzled with age; this is perhaps the only memorable bacchanal in Spanish 
art of the Golden Century. Even more remarkable than these topers are the two 
strange paintings that Velazquez labeled Aesopus, the portrait of an old sad 
author, destitute and half blind, carrying his fables down the years, and 
Menippus, that of a Cynic philosopher of the third century B.c.; these are 
unforgettable faces. And not least in the world that Velazquez has left us are the 
animals: horses that now seem to us ungainly stout, but redeemed by proud 
heads and flashing eyes; a stag’s head with philosophic countenance resigned to 
human ferocity; and dogs on the qui vive for action or alertly asleep. 

These were the byplays of Velazquez’ brush, perhaps a relief from the perils 
of painting without compliment the dignitaries of the court. Our estimate of the 
seventeenth-century Spaniards rises when we see these nobles, unassumingly 
robed, yet confronting with proud faith a world in which their beloved country 
seemed palsied with decay. Don Diego del Corral y Arellano, Cardinal Gaspar 
de Borja y Velasco,2° the sturdy sculptor Montafies, the supercilious Knight of 
Santiago,“ the handsome and diffident Francesco II d’Este,2° the magnificent, 
lordly Don Juan Francisco Pimental—these are portraits that reach the soul. And 
if the Portrait of a Man in the Capitoline Gallery of Rome is really of Velazquez 
himself, it is impossible not to love him—the carelessly curly hair, the modest 
dress, the soft and meditative eyes. 

It is remarkable how, in Velazquez, the court crowded out the Church and the 
hallowed religious themes. He could not rival El Greco or Zurbaran in picturing 
wrinkled old Apostles and saints; only The Coronation of the Virgin among his 
religious paintings evoked all his powers. He was much happier in secular 
scenes. In Las lanzas, which we know better as The Surrender of Breda, he 
spread himself out lavishly, making it one of the largest (120 by 144 inches), but 
also one of the most detailed, canvases in the history of art. In the long war of 
Spain against the rebels in the Netherlands, Ambrosio de Spinola had recaptured 
for Spain (1625) the strategic city of Breda, in northern Brabant. Velazquez had 
met Spinola in 1629 on the voyage from Italy; he had been struck by the 
knightly nobility of the great general; now he signalized this in a masterpiece 
that showed the victorious Spanish lancers raising their pikes aloft, the captured 


city burning, the defeated and surrendering general, Justin of Nassau, offering 
the keys of the town to Spinola, and the chivalrous victor complimenting the 
loser on the bravery of his defense. In the striking contrasts of colors, and the 
individualization of the attendant figures, Velazquez achieved a triumph, which 
Philip IV was happy to display in the Palace of Buen Retiro. 

In 1649, as reward for twenty-six years of work, Philip financed Velazquez’ 
second visit to Italy and commissioned the artist to secure castings of classic 
statuary and to purchase paintings by the Italian masters. Velazquez found prices 
already awesome; hardly any major work by the great Venetians could be bought 
at any price; for five pictures he had to pay 12,000 crowns ($150,000?). Were 
millionaires and others already using art as a hedge against inflation? 

The best painting done in Italy in that year 1650 was Velazquez’ portrait of 
Innocent X. When the Pope consented to sit for him the artist, feeling out of 
practice, prepared his hand and eye by making a portrait of his mulatto slave, 
Juan de Pareja.!!26 This picture met with universal acclaim among the artists of 
Rome, who at once elected Velazquez to their Academy of St. Luke. The Pope 
gave him only a few sittings; Velazquez made preliminary studies of the head, 
and one of these, in the National Gallery at Washington, is almost 
indistinguishable from the finished portrait that passed down as an heirloom in 
the Doria family to which the Pope belonged; it was preserved in the Palazzo 
Doria Pamfili, where Reynolds, viewing it, judged it “the most beautiful picture 
in Rome.”28 Coming upon it there today, one feels in it a power, both of 
character and of art, that places it alongside Raphael’s Julius IT and Titian’s Paul 
III, among the most impressive portraits of all time. Innocent X was seventysix 
when he posed for this picture; he died five years later. But for his pontifical 
dress and ring, one could mistake him for one of the bandit leaders who had 
troubled so many popes; but then, studying those hard and resolute features, we 
realize that Innocent was what he had to be—a ruler governing a state of unruly 
Italians, a pontiff guiding a Church of unchristian Christians reaching from 
Rome to the Philippines, from Rome to Paraguay; he had to have iron in his 
blood, steel in his eyes, mastery in his face; and Velazquez saw and placed them 
there. Seeing the portrait, the Pope made one wry comment: “Too true!”29 
Roman artists admired the compact composition, the striking harmony of red, 
white, and gold, the suspicious, searching, sidelong glance of the blue-gray eyes, 
the hands themselves announcing character. When Velazquez left Italy (June 
1651), it was not as a pupil seeking old masters, but as himself the 
acknowledged master of the age. For Rubens now was dead, and no one 
dreamed that an obscure Dutchman, struggling with debts and soon to retire to 
an Amsterdam ghetto, would rise from the grave after centuries to challenge that 


supremacy. 

Returning to Madrid, Velazquez made the outstanding blunder of his life: he 
applied for, and obtained, appointment as aposentador del rey—manager of the 
royal palace. Perhaps he was tired of painting, or felt that he had reached the 
limit of his possibilities in that field. The post was no sinecure; it involved 
personal supervision of the palace, of its furniture and decoration, heating and 
sanitation; moreover, he was expected to make arrangements for court plays, 
balls, and tournaments, and to provide quarters for the court on royal tours. He 
had to accompany the King on all major journeys, for pleasure or politics or war. 
Could anything be more absurd for a man who had painted Innocent X? The 
pride of place had surmounted, in Velazquez, the consciousness of genius. 

In the nine years that remained to him he gave to painting only such time as 
could be spared from his official chores. He resumed the portrayal of the royal 
family, of distinguished courtiers, and of the King himself. He made three lovely 
pictures of the Infanta Margarita, and painted her again as the center of one of 
his masterpieces, Las meninas—The Maids of Honor, servants, dwarf, and dog 
gather around the Princess, and Velazquez himself is seen in the background, 
putting them all on canvas. He portrayed her again in the great blue skirt that 
made her legs thenceforth a sacred and inscrutable mystery;2° and shortly before 
his death he pictured her as a miracle of innocence in lace. In 1657 he digressed 
from the court to paint Las hilanderas—The Tapestry Weavers—magnificent 
figures caught in the turmoil and dignity of work. In that same year he dared the 
Inquisition, and scandalized and delighted Spain, by painting the shapely back 
and buttocks of The Rokeby Venus, so called from its long stay in the home of an 
English family that bought it for £500 and sold it to the London National Gallery 
for £45,000. A suffragette, angry at such an exposure of trade secrets, slashed 
that rosy back in six places, but it was sewed up again alluringly. 

In Las meninas we see Velazquez as he saw himself in his final years—hair 
abounding, proud mustache, slightly somber eyes. The mouth seems sensual, yet 
we hear nothing, in his record, of those sexual diversions and personal conflicts 
that use up so much of so many artists. He had a high standing at the court for 
his fine manners, his sense of humor, his decent family life. He has left us 
portraits of his wife Juana and his daughter Francisca;3! perhaps the subject of 
The Lady with the Fan?2 is again Francisca. Her husband, Juan Bautista del 
Mazo, painted The Family of the Artist,2> showing Velazquez, in a studio 
background, and five children who helped to keep the family one. 

His death resulted from his office. In the spring of 1660 he arranged the 
complex ceremonies and festivities that were to accompany, on an island in the 
boundary river Bidassoa, the signing of the Treaty of the Pyrenees and the 


betrothal of the Infanta Maria Teresa to Louis XIV. Velazquez had to provide for 
the transit of the court halfway across Spain to San Sebastian, and for four 
thousand pack mules carrying furniture, pictures, tapestry, and other decoration. 
The painter, now lost in the official, returned to the capital “tired with traveling 
by night and working by day,” as he reported to a friend. On July 31 he was put 
to bed with tertian fever. On August 6, or, in the words of his first biographer, 
“on the Feast of the Lord’s Transfiguration ... he resigned his soul to God, who 
had created it to be a wonder of the world.”>4 Eight days later his wife was laid 
beside him in the earth. 

Those of us who do not know the technique of painting can only enjoy 
Velazquez’ works, not judging their quality, but letting them show us an age, a 
court, a roi fainéant, and a proud but gentle soul. Even so we may relish the 
classic clarity, simplicity, dignity, and truth of these pictures; we can surmise the 
labor and the skill that underlay their triumphs, the tentative sketches, the 
experimental distribution of figures, the apposition, depth, and transparency of 
colors, the molding play of light and shade. Critics, tired of hackneyed adulation, 
have pointed out the defects of the Spanish master: minor faults like the silly 
headdresses of his Infantas, the barrel bellies of his horses, the disproportionate 
mirrored face in The Rokeby Venus; and major blemishes like his lack of 
emotion, imagination, idealism, or sentiment, his almost feminine absorption in 
personalities rather than ideas, his apparent blindness to anything unseen by his 
eyes.25 Even in Velazquez’ days one of his rivals, Vincenzo Carducci, accused 
him of a myopic naturalism that mistook the conscientious representation of 
external reality as the highest function of pictorial art. 

Who shall reply for Velazquez (who would never have replied) that he was 
not responsible for those headdresses and those equine bellies; that controlled 
emotion is more moving than emotion expressed; that the portraits of Baltasar 
Carlos and the princesses, the pictures of the maids of honor, and The Surrender 
of Breda show a delicate sentiment; that Aesopus and Menippus are studies in 
philosophy; that the portraits of Gongora, Olivares, and Innocent X are not 
imitations of surfaces but evocations of souls? There is no obvious pursuit of 
beauty in Velazquez, but rather a quest for the revealing type; few females 
smoothed with loveliness, but many men lined and charactered with life. 

Always honored in Spain as her greatest painter, Velazquez was hardly 
known north of the Pyrenees—perhaps because so much of him was in the Prado 
—until Raphael Mengs proclaimed him to Germany in 1761, and the Napoleonic 
wars in Spain revealed him to England and France. Manet and the Impressionists 
hailed him as their precursor in the study and representation of light and 
atmosphere; and for half a century Velazquez was ranked with the highest. 


Whistler called him “the painter’s painter,” as the teacher of them all; Ruskin 
declared ex cathedra that “everything that Velazquez does may be regarded as 
absolutely right.” Then Meier-Graefe went to Spain to seek Velazquez in the 
Prado, found El Greco in Toledo, and announced that Velazquez “stopped where 
El Greco began,” and “always remained in the antechamber of art.”°° Suddenly 
half the world believed Velazquez to be second-rate. 

Fame is a fashion. We tire of wearing old admirations on our pens, and find it 
exhilarating to discard worn idols from our fancy, to take down the dead mighty 
from their seats, and to put on the praises of new gods, blown up by our 
originality or exhumed by some fresh renown. There is no telling how great 
Velazquez will seem when the vanes of taste veer again. 


V. MURILLO: 1617-82 


There was a time, in our believing youth, when Murillo’s Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin stood as high in repute as Raphael’s Sistine Madonna; 
now none so poor to do it reverence. The decline of Christian faith in Europe and 
America has taken half their beauty from pictures that we thought inherently 
beautiful. Murillo is one victim of that denudation. 

But first a courtesy to Alonso Cano. A strange man—priest, duelist, painter, 
sculptor, architect. Born in Granada, he migrated to Seville, studied painting 
(beside Velazquez) with Pacheco and sculpture with Montafes. He designed, 
carved, and painted retables for the College of San Alberto and the Church of 
Santa Paula, where he competed successfully against Zurbaran. For the church 
of Lebrija he carved religious statuary that drew students from foreign lands to 
admire and imitate. He fought a duel, severely wounded his adversary, fled to 
Madrid, and won the protection of Olivares through the intercession of 
Velazquez. His paintings in and near the capital earned him a court appointment. 
In 1644 his wife was found murdered in bed; he accused his servant, but was 
himself charged with the crime. Again he fled from success; he hid in a remote 
monastery, was found, arrested, tortured; bore all pains without admitting guilt; 
was freed, and began again. In 1651, aged fifty, he returned to Granada, where 
he became a priest and a canon of the cathedral, and made for it statues, 
paintings, a lectern, and a portal of such excellence that his arrogance found 
pardon. Commissioned by the royal auditor in Granada to model a statue of St. 
Anthony of Padua, he finished it to the satisfaction of the official, who, however, 
haggled about the price. Cano asked one hundred doubloons ($3,200?). “How 
many days has it taken you?” the official asked. “Twenty-five,” said Cano. 


“Then,” said the auditor, “you esteem your labor at four doubloons a day?” “You 
are a bad accountant, for I have been fifty years learning to make such a statue as 
this in twenty-five days.” “And I have spent my youth and my patrimony on my 
university studies, and now, being auditor of Granada, a far nobler profession 
than yours, I earn each day a bare doubloon.” “Yours a nobler profession than 
mine!” cried the sculptor. “Know that the King can make auditors of the dust of 
the earth, but that God reserves to Himself the creation of an Alonso Cano”; and 
at once, in fury, he smashed the statue to bits.3” For a time it was thought that the 
Inquisition would imprison him, but Philip IV protected him, and Cano 
continued to paint pictures and carve statues—nearly all religious—that moved 
admirers of his multiple genius to call him the Michelangelo of Spain. He spent 
his earnings as fast as they came, usually in charities, and grew old in such 
poverty that the cathedral chapter had to vote funds for his relief. On his 
deathbed he rejected the crucifix offered him, because, he said, it was badly 
carved. 

Bartolomé Esteban Murillo was quite another man—modest, gentle, pious, 
the idol of his pupils, the beloved of his competitors, the cornucopia of charity. 
Seville, then the metropolis of Spanish art, saw his birth in 1617, the last of 
fourteen children. He studied painting under Juan de Castillo, but, as his parents 
died poor when he was fourteen, the orphan earned his bread by painting coarse 
and hasty pictures for a weekly fair. Hearing that Philip IV was kind to artists, he 
made his way to Madrid(?), where, according to an uncertain tradition,°® 
Velazquez befriended him, lodged him in his own home, secured his admission 
to the royal galleries, and encouraged him to study the works of Ribera, 
Vandyck, and Velazquez. 

However, we find him in 1645 again at Seville. A Franciscan monastery there 
had offered a resistible sum for seven large pictures; established artists scorned 
the fee; Murillo agreed to it, and produced his first masterpiece, The Angels’ 
Kitchen?29 showing angels coming from heaven, bringing food, cooking it, 
laying tables, and feeding the pious in a famine; Murillo, though he tried to 
follow the masculine style of Ribera and Zurbaran, told the story with his own 
turn for tender sentiment. This picture and The Death of Santa Clara#? made the 
artist’s fame; half of literate Seville came to admire, and commissions mounted. 
As these were nearly all ecclesiastical, Murillo poured out Virgins, Holy 
Families, and saints in happy profusion, peopling the Christian legends with 
such fair women, handsome men, charming gamins, rosy colors, and mystic 
atmosphere that Catholic Europe warmed to him as the most lovable expositor of 
the most lovable creed. 

So fed, Murillo, aged thirty, ventured into marriage, filled his home with the 


noise, quarrels, and delight of nine children, and labored for them contentedly 
till his death. The cathedral chapter paid him ten thousand reals for the St. 
Anthony of Padua that still hangs there. A story suspiciously recalling a legend 
told of Zeuxis,4! but printed eleven years before Murillo’s death, assures us that 
birds flying into the cathedral tried to perch on the lilies in the picture, and 
pecked at the fruit.42 

Though his subjects were nearly all religious, he made them human rather 
than ecclesiastical. If all Roman Catholic Europe took to its heart the many 
copies he sent out of his Immaculate Conception of the Virgin? it was not only 
because they celebrated a theme especially dear to Spain and that age, but 
because it enthroned womanhood in a cloud of idealism and sanctity. The lovely 
and modestly sensual women of Andalusia inspired The Madonna of the 
Rosary,44 The Gypsy Madonna,*° and the darkly beautiful Holy Family with the 
Bird.46 

And who has painted children better? The Prado Annunciation shows us a girl 
just entering her teens, diffident and delicate, the very chef-d’ceuvre of life. For 
the many forms in which Murillo pictured Christ as a child, he found models in 
the pretty children around him in his home and his street; probably it was they 
who interested him, rather than the set theme; and he painted them as charmingly 
as any bambini of the Italian Renaissance. If he could not squeeze children into 
his religious pictures he painted them independently. The Haus der Kunst in 
Munich has a wall full of them: boys throwing dice, boys eating melons as a 
bearable way of washing their faces, a boy munching bread while his mother 
picks lice from his hair. A Boy Leaning out of a Window#7 makes it plain that 
money and happiness have quarreled and parted; let him be A Boy with a Dog,#8 
and the world is his oyster. In the Beggar Boy of the Louvre the idealist painter 
takes leave of the supernatural, looks at life on earth, and finds it lovable even in 
rags. In his realism Murillo is still the idealist. 

He lived, as he painted, without tragedy, except at the very end. Climbing a 
scaffold to finish a painting in a church at Cadiz, he lost his footing, fell, and 
ruptured himself so severely that poisoning set in, and soon the favorite son of 
all Andalusia died (1682), so suddenly that he could not complete his will. Over 
his tomb, by his instructions, were inscribed his name, a skeleton, and two 
words, Vive moriturus—” Live as though about to die.” 

Through two centuries his reputation remained high for those who cared more 
for what a picture said than for how it said it. Napoleon’s generals spread his 
fame by stealing his works and selling them as legitimate loot. Incompetent 
copyists multiplied his paintings and stirred criticism to question his art. He 
knew the technique of his trade, but his range was too restricted by his success 


with the Church; he lent himself too readily to the feminine and sentimental side 
of life; and what began by being beautiful became, through stereotyped 
repetition, unimpressively pretty. His saints looked up to heaven so persistently 
that when Europe turned from heaven it lost sight of Murillo. For the same 
reason it lost sight of Spanish painting in general after 1680. While Europe 
debated Christianity, Spain clung to her medieval heritage, and not till Goya 
would her art startle the world again. 


During Murillo’s life a hundred fatal factors ended the Century of Gold. Gold 
itself, and its foreign quest, were factors: the youth and vigor of Spain broke 
from the prison of the Peninsula to explore and exploit the Americas; and the 
gold they sent back corrupted Spanish life, encouraged sloth, raised prices, or 
fell into Dutch or Genoese bottoms carrying Spanish trade. The government 
hoarded the precious metals, debased the currency, expelled the productive 
Moriscos, multiplied and sold offices, taxed everything to the point of economic 
apathy, and squandered wealth in martial expeditions and court extravagance 
while industry languished, unemployment spread, commerce dwindled, 
population shrank, and cities decayed. The narrowly aristocratic government lost 
all dignity, put collection boxes in the streets, and solicited money from door to 
door to finance its domestic incompetence and its foreign defeats.49 Spanish 
armies garrisoning Sicily, Naples, and Milan, forcing their way through New 
World jungles and wilderness, wasting themselves in the Thirty Years’ War, 
fighting a losing battle against the incredible pertinacity of the Netherlands, 
drained away the human and material resources of a small, half-arid and 
mountainous state shackled by its boundaries in a sea controlled by commercial 
competitors and naval enemies. Only the monasteries and the churches 
remained, clinging to their enormous, inalienable, untaxable properties, and 
multiplying monks in costly idleness. While religion appeased poverty with 
promissory notes on Paradise, stifled thought, and invited Spain to live on its 
past, France and England rewarded industry, captured commerce, and entered 
the future. Adjustment to a changing environment is the essence of life, and its 
price. 


I. All Spanish pictures mentioned in this chapter are in the Prado unless otherwise stated. 


II. Pareja, after years of preparing Velazquez’ brushes, colors, and palettes and watching his mind and 
work, secretly used the materials himself, and finally painted so well that Philip IV, having mistaken one of 
Pareja’s canvases for a Velazquez, freed him; nevertheless Juan remained as a scholar and servant in the 
artist’s family till his own death.27 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Duel for France 
1559-74 


I. THE RIVAL FORCES 


As long as he fears or remembers insecurity, man is a competitive animal. 
Groups, classes, nations, and races similarly insecure compete as covetously as 
their constituent individuals, and more violently, as knowing less law and having 
less protection; Nature calls all living things to the fray. In the broil of Europe 
between the Reformation (1517) and the Peace of Westphalia (1648), this 
collective competition used religion as a cloak and a weapon for economic or 
political ends. When, after a century of struggle, the combatants laid down their 
arms, Christianity barely survived among the ruins. 

France suffered first and recovered first; her “religious wars” of 1562 to 1594 
were to her what the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) was to be to Germany, and 
the Civil Wars (1642-48) to England. When Henry II died in a tragic joust 
(1559) and his fifteen-year-old son succeeded him as Francis II, the nation had 
been led to bankruptcy by the long contest between the Hapsburgs and the 
Valois kings. The gross annual revenue of the government was then 12,000,000 
livres; the public debt was 43,000,000. Many magistrates had been unpaid for 
four years past. The French people could not be persuaded to pay taxes.! A 
financial crash threw Lyon into economic chaos in 1559. The flow of American 
silver and gold through Spain and Portugal into France depreciated the currency, 
inflated prices, and set on foot an angry race between wages and prices, in which 
no one gained but the informed and speculative financiers. In 1567 and 1577 the 
government tried by edict to fix maxima for prices and wages, but the economic 
scramble overrode the laws,? and inflation went on, perhaps as an impious way 
to pay for pious wars. The only prosperous organization in the country was the 
Catholic Church, with its 94,000 ecclesiastics (in 1600), its 80,000 nuns, its 
70,000 monks or friars, its 2,500 Jesuits, its august cathedrals and stately 
episcopal sees, its extensive and well-cultivated lands. A third—some said two 
thirds—of the riches of France belonged to the Church.° Behind the religious 
wars lay the desire to retain or obtain this ecclesiastical wealth. 


Fortunately for the Church, Charles de Guise, who had been made Cardinal of 
Lorraine at thirty-five, was now chief minister to Francis H. The ducal family of 
the Guises took its name from their castle near Laon, but had its main seat in 
Lorraine, which had only recently been absorbed into France. The Cardinal was 
handsome, of alert intelligence and decent life, a good administrator, eloquent in 
Latin, French, and Italian; but his taste for wealth and power, his suave duplicity, 
his readiness to persecute dissent and avenge opposition, his courageous 
retrenchment of governmental outlays, made him enemies in almost every class. 
His older brother, Francis, Duke of Guise, had already earned renown in strategy 
and battle and was now minister of war; but as the national bankruptcy 
counseled peace, Francis had to nurse his ambitions in a galling idleness. He 
loved glory, fine raiment, and cavalier display, but his courtly manners and grace 
of person and carriage made him the idol of Catholic France. He was intolerant 
of heresy and proposed to exterminate it by force.4 He and his brother were 
convinced that if France, like Germany and England, adopted Protestantism, the 
Church would be near its end, and France would lose the religious ardor that had 
supported its social order and its national unity. In defense of their faith and their 
power the Guises braved many perils, suffered premature death, and shared 
responsibility for the harrowing of France. 

The Huguenots were no longer a small and helpless minority of French 
Protestants led and inspired by Calvin from Geneva, but a spreading doctrinal 
and social revolt against the Church. Calvin reckoned them to be 10 per cent of 
the French people in 1559;5 Michelet estimated their numbers to have doubled 
by 1572.6 They had centers in every province from Dauphiné to Brittany, above 
all in southwest France, where, three centuries back, the Albigensian heresy had 
met with apparent extermination. Despite the repressive legislation of Francis I 
and Henry II, they held their prayer meetings, fed on solemn sermons preaching 
predestination, issued a fire of pamphlets on the abuses of the Church and the 
tyranny of the Guises, and held a general synod in Paris (May 26, 1559) under 
the very nose of the King. They professed loyalty to the French monarchy, but 
they organized on republican lines the regions where they prevailed. Like any 
persecuted minority, they formulated a temporary ideology of liberty, but they 
agreed with the Catholics that the state should enforce the “true religion” 
throughout France. Their ethical theory was stricter than the time-relaxed code 
of their enemies; they avoided dancing, fancy dress, and the theater; and they 
denounced with indignation the morals of the court, where, as Jeanne d’Albret 
told her son, “it is not the men who invite the women, but the women who invite 
the men.” 

The Queen Mother, Catherine de Médicis, thought that in both parties 


“religion is a cover which serves merely to mask ill will ... and yet they have 
nothing less than religion in their hearts.”® She may have put it too strongly, but 
unquestionably social and economic factors underlay the religious strife. The 
peasantry remained Catholic; it had no material stake in the contest, and saw no 
substitute in a stern predestinarian Protestantism for the comforting myths and 
festival alleviations provided by the ancient faith. The proletariat, small 
numerically but big with revolt, denounced its employers, and gave a 
sympathetic hearing to “the Reform” as promising some change; and as in the 
England of the Lollards and the Puritans and the Germany of the Peasants’ War, 
the Gospel became a textbook of revolution.9 The middle classes too gave ear to 
the courageous preachers that Geneva trained and sent to France. The 
businessmen, who at the great fairs met prosperous Germans, Englishmen, and 
Swiss, noted the successful alliance of these merchants with Protestant rulers and 
ideas. They had long suffered contumely under bishops and barons disdainful of 
commerce and tied to feudal ways; they learned with pleasure and envy that 
Calvin was well disposed toward business and finance, and that he gave a share 
to the laity in the control of morals and the church. They resented ecclesiastical 
wealth and tithes, and feudal tolls on trade. They could not forgive the monarchy 
for subjecting to the central government the municipal communes that had for 
centuries been their political preserve.!9 Even bankers smiled on the Huguenots, 
who raised no eyebrows at the taking of interest, upon which the Church had 
immemorially frowned, though lately winking a solemn theological eye. 

Many nobles were taking up the rebel cause. They too were unreconciled to 
the centralization of power in a unified state. They must have heard of territorial 
German princes who, in league with Protestantism, had been able to defy 
emperors and popes, and had enriched themselves with the spoils of the Church. 
What if these doughty Huguenots could serve as a timely tool for chastening and 
subordinating the king? The nobles controlled the fields, the crops, and the 
peasantry of France, they organized and led her regiments, they held her 
fortresses, they governed her provinces. If the Reform won the aristocracy it 
would have a nation-wide power at its back. Already in 1553 the Cardinal of 
Lorraine had warned Henry II that the nobility were defecting to the Huguenots. 
In Normandy, Brittany, Poitou, Anjou, Maine, Saintonge, by 1559, nobles were 
openly leading the Huguenot revolt. 

Proud Bourbon families had not forgiven the ruling Valois dynasty for 
driving Charles, Duke of Bourbon, to treason and an early death (1527); nor did 
they relish their exclusion from the French government by the clannish Guises, 
whom they looked upon as foreigners from a Lorraine that was far more German 
than French. Louis I de Bourbon, Prince of Condé, descended from King Louis 


IX, was of royal blood, far superior in rank to the Guises; he joined the 
Huguenots, and died in the attempt to rise to power on the wave of their faith. 
His brother, Antoine de Bourbon, titular King of Navarre—but actually ruling 
only the province of Béarn, in southwest France—played on the Huguenot side 
for a while, largely under the influence of his wife, Jeanne d’Albret. Jeanne was 
the aggressive daughter of the gentle Marguerite of Navarre, who had remained 
outwardly orthodox in deference to her brother, Francis I, but had protected 
many a heretic and Huguenot. As the mother had represented the Renaissance in 
love of life and poetry, so Jeanne exemplified the role and the character of 
women in the French Reformation—fervent in their religion to the point of 
intolerance, rearing and dedicating their children to carry on the holy war to 
death or victory. She brought up her famous son, the future Henri Quatre, to 
every Spartan and Puritan virtue, and did not live to see him revert to the lax 
gaiety of the Renaissance. She must have admired intensely Gaspard de Coligny, 
for he was all that she idealized: a nobleman in title and character, a prudent but 
loyal leader of the Huguenot cause, a stern soldier-statesman whose blameless 
morals shamed the gilded infidelities of the court. 

Calvin had cautioned his Huguenot followers against violent resistance to the 
government,!! but their patience withered in the heat of persecution. Henry II 
had ordered all judges to issue the death penalty against persistent Protestants 
(June 1559). Francis II, urged on by the Guises, renewed this edict, and added 
that all buildings in which Reformed assemblies met should be demolished; that 
all persons, even relatives, who sheltered a condemned heretic, or failed to report 
him to the magistrates, should also suffer death. In the last five months of 1559 
eighteen persons were burned alive for unrepentant heresy, or for refusing to 
attend Mass or receive Catholic Communion. Hundreds of French Huguenots 
fled to Geneva, where Calvin succored them. Those who remained in France 
began to organize themselves for civil war. 

On December 23, 1559, Anne du Bourg, who had dared in the Parlement of 
Paris to condemn persecution for heresy, was burned at the stake. Soon 
thereafter Gaspard de Heu was strangled in the Chateau de Vincennes by order 
of the Guises. His brother-in-law, Godefroi de Barri, Seigneur de La Renaudie, 
conspired with nobles and others to capture and depose the Guises in a coup de 
main to be effected at Amboise. The Cardinal of Lorraine discovered the plot, 
mobilized troops, overcame and arrested the conspirators, hanged some, 
beheaded some, flung others into the Loire in sacks. “For a whole month,” said a 
contemporary chronicle, “there was nothing but hanging or drowning folks. The 
Loire was covered with corpses” (March 1560).!2 Condé was summoned to the 
royal court to answer charges of complicity; he came, denied them, and 


challenged any accuser to trial by combat. No evidence was adduced against 
him, and he was left free. 

Disturbed by this “Tumult of Amboise,” the high rank of the conspirators, the 
ferocity of the suppression, and the fever of revenge that agitated Huguenots and 
nobles, Catherine persuaded the weakling King and the reluctant Guises to allow 
a trial of toleration. She called Michel de L’HO6pital to the post of chancellor 
(May 1560) and bade him pacify France. As a student in Italy Michel had 
learned to be a humanist rather than a dogmatist; as a magistrate in France he 
had treated Catholics and Protestants with equal mercy and consideration. Now 
he proposed to the Parlement the views which had led Du Bourg to the stake: 
“Every man hath made a religion for himself. Some ... desire that their religion 
should be accepted, and the faith of the rest hunted down.... We must try to deal 
gently with one another, to invent a modus vivendi.”!3 Following his lead, 
Catherine summoned an Assembly of Notables, consisting of both Catholics and 
Protestants, which met at Fontainebleau on August 21, 1560. Coligny there 
presented to the King a petition from the Huguenots, affirming their loyalty but 
asking for full freedom of worship. Some bishops called for moderation on both 
sides and urged the clergy to reform their morals. The Assembly decided that the 
problems involved required a convocation of delegates from all sections and 
classes of France. The King ordered such a States-General to meet on December 
10, and meanwhile forbade any trials for heresy till the new gathering could pass 
upon the basic issues that were dividing the country. 

The Huguenot Bourbons, fearing arrest, had refused to attend the Assembly 
of Notables. Skeptical of conciliation, the Prince of Condé and Antoine de 
Bourbon plotted to raise an army and set up an independent state with Lyon as 
its capital. One of Condé’s couriers was intercepted by the government; papers 
found on him revealed the conspiracy; Condé was arrested, tried, and 
condemned to be executed on December 10. The Guises resumed dictatorial 
power. 

Suddenly the situation was changed by the death of Francis IIT (December 5), 
aged sixteen. His brother, Charles IX, succeeded to his formal power, but, being 
only ten years old, he accepted the regency of his mother, who now joined 
Elizabeth of England and Philip II of Spain in guiding the chaos of Europe to 
their rival ends. 


II. CATHERINE DE MEDICIS 


She is still a puzzle, after four centuries of conflicting interpretations. 
Descended from Lorenzo the Magnificent, grandniece of Pope Leo X, she was a 


typical Medici, with government in her heritage and subtlety in her blood. Born 
in Florence (1519) of parents who both died of syphilis before she was a month 
old, she remained a helpless and movable pawn in the diplomacy of her 
embattled relatives until her uncle, Pope Clement VII, gave her, aged fourteen, 
in marriage to the future Henry II of France. For ten years she remained barren 
while her somber mate devoted himself to Diane de Poitiers. Then children 
emerged from her almost annually, ten in all. She hoped and schemed to get 
them thrones. Three of them died in childhood; three became kings of France; 
two became queens. Nearly all of them tasted tragedy, but herself most of all, 
who lived through the deaths of her husband and three successive royal sons. 
Queen or Queen Mother, she bore the vicissitudes of four reigns, and survived 
them by prudence, self-control, and unscrupulous duplicity. 

A contemporary described her as “a beautiful woman when her face is 
veiled” !4— that is, she had a fine figure; and Brant6me assures us that her bosom 
was “white and full,” her “thigh very beautiful,” and her hands and fingers 
exquisite.15 But her features were rugged, her eyes too big, her lips too thick, her 
mouth too large. If she seduced men it was by proxy. Rumor accused her of 
keeping about her an escadron volant, or flying squadron, of pretty women who 
might bring men around to her purposes;!© but this was apparently a fiction.17 
Wounded by Diane’s dominance in policy as in love, she found revenge, after 
Henry’s death, by making herself for thirty years the power behind the throne. 
Her finesse had to atone for the incompetence of her sons; they resented her 
interference, but their failure as kings compelled it. Cast into the maelstrom of a 
religious revolution, surrounded by aggressive nobles and _ intolerant 
dogmatisms, she fought with the only weapons she had—Medicean money, 
Italian acumen, Machiavellian diplomacy. Machiavelli had dedicated The Prince 
to her father; Catherine hardly needed its instruction, for she had seen its 
principles practiced everywhere in Italy and France. Like Elizabeth of England, 
she outplayed all the statesmen around her, beat them at lying, “had more wiles 
than all the Council of the King.”!8 She worked hard and ably at administration. 
“Nothing is done without her knowing it,” said an Italian observer; “scarcely has 
she time to eat”!"—though somehow she achieved obesity. Her personal morals 
were above her time. She seems to have been faithful to her unfaithful husband 
and to his memory; after his death she wore mourning to the end of her life. Her 
greatest successor, Henry IV, judged her leniently: 


I ask you, what could a woman do, left by the death of her husband with five little children on 
her arms, and two families in France who were thinking of grasping the crown—ours [the 
Bourbons] and the Guises? Was she not compelled to play strange parts to deceive first one and 
then the other, in order to guard, as she did, her sons, who successively reigned through the wise 


conduct of that shrewd woman? I am surprised that she never did worse.29 


We may accept this as a fair appraisal of Catherine’s behavior before 1570. 
Surrounded by these rival families and forces, she played them off against each 
other. “God willing,” she wrote, “I shall not let myself be governed either by one 
party or the other, having learned only too well that they all love God, the King, 
and myself less than their profit ... and the satisfaction of their ambition.”2! She 
was too much of a Renaissance Italian to savor the predestinarian severity of the 
Huguenots; besides, she was asking the Church for a loan to stave off state 
bankruptcy;22 nevertheless she was ready, for France’s sake, to marry her 
daughter Marguerite to the Huguenot Henry of Navarre, and her son Henry to 
the excommunicated Elizabeth. She saw the situation in dynastic and political 
rather than in religious or economic terms. She had to protect her divided 
country against the Hapsburg union of Spain and Austria. The Treaty of Cateau- 
Cambrésis had left the Spanish power supreme in Flanders and encroaching 
dangerously upon northeastern France. At any moment the old war of Valois and 
Hapsburg might flame again, and then France would need Huguenot as well as 
Catholic blood and arms. External danger demanded internal peace. 

In this frame of mind she and her Chancellor L’H6pital prepared to meet the 
States-General at Orléans. The “states” were not regions but classes: the nobility, 
the clergy, and, as the tiers état, the remainder of France—principally the 
bourgeoisie or middle classes of the towns or boroughs (bourgs), but also, in 
some modest representation, the peasantry and the incipient proletariat. Chosen 
by local and class powers rather than by any wide suffrage, the delegates had in 
theory no legislative authority, but only the right to advise the monarch; 
however, his need for funds gave the advice some force. 

L’ Hopital opened the session (December 13, 1560) with an idealistic appeal 
for mutual toleration. It was the function of government, he urged, to maintain 
peace, order, and justice among all citizens impartially, without regard to their 
religious opinions. It was desirable that all Frenchmen should have the same 
religion, for this would favor national unity and strength; but if such a general 
agreement could not be peacefully reached, toleration became advisable. Who, 
after all, he asked, knows what is heresy and what is truth? “You say your 
religion is the better; I say mine is; is it any more reasonable that I should adopt 
your opinion than that you should adopt mine? ... Let us end these diabolical 
names, these partisan tags and factions and seditions—Lutherans, Huguenots, 
Catholics; let us change our name to Christians!”23 

The response was not cordial. A doctor of the Sorbonne—then the faculty of 
theology in the University of Paris—demanded the death penalty for all heretics, 


and the papal nuncio advised Catherine to begin by burning all the Huguenot 
delegates, then all the Huguenots in Orléans.24 The Huguenot delegates 
proposed to the Queen Mother a variety of reforms: that all pastors should be 
chosen by their congregations; that bishops should be chosen by the pastors and 
the nobles of the diocese; that a third of ecclesiastical revenues should go to 
relief of the poor, and another third to the building of churches, hospitals, and 
schools; and that the doctrine of the Church should be limited to Scripture.25 
This was a bit too advanced for Catherine, who needed Church money 
desperately. She appeased the Huguenots by freeing the imprisoned Condé and 
urging Pius IV to allow the removal of religious images from churches, and the 
administration of the Sacrament in wine as well as bread.26 On January 28, 1561, 
she released all persons arrested for religious “offenses,” and ordered an end, till 
further notice, of all prosecutions for religion. On the thirty-first she prorogued 
the States-General to reassemble in May and meet her needs for funds. 

The Huguenots expanded in this sunshine. On March 2 they held at Poitiers 
their second national synod. Protestant ministers preached freely in the 
apartments of Condé and Coligny at the court at Fontainebleau. At Castres in 
south France a municipal election (January 1, 1561) gave all offices to 
Protestants; soon thereafter all citizens were ordered to attend Protestant 
services;2” Catholic services were forbidden; religious images were officially 
condemned to be destroyed.28 At Agen and Montauban the Huguenots took over 
unused Catholic churches. The old Constable Anne de Montmorency formed 
with the Duke of Guise and Marshal de Saint-André a “triumvirate” to protect 
the Catholic interest (April 6, 1561). Riots flared up at Paris, Rouen, Beauvais, 
and elsewhere. The Queen issued an “Edict of July” (1561) forbidding violence 
and public Huguenot services. The Huguenots ignored the edict; in various 
towns they attacked Catholic processions, entered Catholic churches, burned 
relics, and smashed images.29 At Montpellier, in the autumn of 1561, all the 
sixty churches and convents were sacked, and many priests were killed; at 
Montauban the Convent of the Poor Claires was burned down, and the nuns were 
dispersed with the advice to get themselves husbands.3° At Carcassonne the 
Catholics slaughtered all available Protestants.21 At Nimes the Huguenots 
expelled all priests, appropriated or destroyed all Catholic churches, burned 
down the cathedral, and trampled the consecrated Host underfoot (February 
1562).32 Generally, in Languedoc and Guienne, the Huguenots, when they 
gained the upper hand, seized Catholic churches and property and expelled the 
Catholic clergy.33 Huguenot ministers, though more exemplary in their personal 
morals than the Catholic priests, quite equaled them in intolerance;34 they 
excommunicated Huguenots who were married by Catholic priests or who 


allowed their children to marry Catholics.3° Neither side saw any sense in 
toleration. 

The States-General resumed its sittings on August 1, 1561, this time at 
Pontoise. It offered funds to the government on condition that its consent should 
thereafter be prerequisite to any levy of new taxes or any declaration of war. The 
Third Estate, now chief provider of funds, added a bold request—that the entire 
property of the Catholic Church in France should be nationalized, that the clergy 
should be paid by the state, and that out of the surplus of 72,000,000 livres thus 
obtained 42,000,000 should go to the liquidation of the public debt. The Catholic 
clergy, frightened, made a hurried peace with Catherine by offering her 
16,600,000 livres, to be paid cautiously in ten annual installments. She accepted, 
and the States-General was dissolved. 

Meanwhile L’ Hopital, with Catherine’s consent and over the protest of the 
Pope, had invited Catholic and Protestant clergymen to meet and seek some 
formula for pacification. Six cardinals, forty bishops, twelve doctors of the 
Sorbonne, twelve canonists, ten Protestant ministers from France, one from 
England, Théodore de Béze from Geneva, and twenty Protestant laymen met at 
Poissy, eleven miles west of Paris, for the famous “Colloquy of Poissy” 
(September 9, 1561). The King, the Queen Mother, the princes of the blood, and 
the Council of State attended in all their dignity. Béze, representing the aged 
Calvin, was received with almost royal honors; he held a Reformed service and 
preached in Catherine’s palace. He spoke at first moderately and charmed all 
with his perfect French; but when he remarked that in the Eucharist “the body of 
Christ is as far removed from the consecrated bread as heaven is from earth,” the 
Catholic delegates cried out in protest, and turmoil ensued. The bishops urged 
the banishment of all preachers who questioned the Real Presence,26 and the 
colloquy broke up with the conflict of dogmas embittered and unappeased. 

It was the merry wont of the Huguenots to hold their meetings in a public 
square confronting a Catholic church, and to disturb the Mass with lusty psalms; 
the Catholics in turn drowned out the psalmody by ringing the steeple bell. At 
Paris a Protestant assemblage before the Church of St.-Médard was nullified by 
a mighty clangor from the campanile; a Protestant who entered the church to 
protest was killed; in fury the Protestants sacked the building and smashed the 
statues and the crucifix. In the resultant battle eighty worshipers were wounded 
(December 27, 1561). 

Catherine thought to mollify the Catholics by her “Edict of January” (1562), 
which required the Huguenots to surrender all ecclesiastical buildings to their 
former owners and to hold their assemblies only outside the town walls. The 
Catholic leaders agreed with Béze that this was in effect an edict of toleration, 


which recognized Protestantism as a legal religion in France; Parlement leaders 
told Catherine to her face that they would die rather than register the edict. When 
Montmorency and Saint-André condemned her policy, Catherine dismissed them 
from the court; and when Cardinal de Tournon fulminated against her she retired 
him to his diocese. Catholic preachers denounced her as a Jezebel—the same 
term that Protestant Knox was then applying to the Catholic Queen of Scots. 

On Sunday, March 1, 1562, Francis, Duke of Guise, passing with a band of 
two hundred armed retainers through the village of Vassy, some forty miles 
northwest of Dijon, stopped in a church there to hear Mass. The psalm singing of 
Huguenots meeting in a nearby barn disturbed the service. He sent a messenger 
to ask them to defer their songs for fifteen minutes, till the Mass should be 
finished. They found this too inconvenient. While Guise continued his worship 
some of his retainers exchanged sectarian compliments with the Huguenots; the 
retainers drew their swords, the Huguenots threw stones; one stone struck Guise 
as he left the church, and drew ducal blood; his followers dashed into the 
assemblage of five hundred men, women and children, killed twenty-three, and 
wounded a hundred.3” The “Massacre of Vassy” roused the Protestants of France 
to martial fever; the Catholics, especially in Paris, hailed it as a timely 
chastening of a troublesome minority. Catherine ordered Guise to come to her at 
Fontainebleau; he refused and went on to Paris; Montmorency and Saint-André 
joined him on the way with two thousand men. Condé ordered his Protestant 
levies to assemble in arms at Meaux. The Catholic triumvirate marched in force 
to Fontainebleau, captured the Queen Mother and the royal family, and 
compelled them to stay at Melun, twenty-seven miles from Paris; they formed a 
new Privy Council, chiefly of Guise’s men and excluding L’HoOpital. Condé led 
his 1,600 warriors to Orléans and called upon all Reformed congregations to 
send him troops. The first of the “Religious Wars” began (April 1562). 


III. ARBITRAMENT OF BLOOD: 1562—70 


Both sides sought and received foreign aid, the Catholics from Spain, the 
Protestants from England and Germany. Elizabeth, bribed by the promise of 
Calais, sent 6,000 men; 2,000 of these took Rouen, but Guise captured and 
sacked the city (October 26, 1562), and his spoils-hungry soldiers pillaged and 
slaughtered Catholic and Protestant inhabitants impartially. In these actions 
Antoine de Bourbon, who had joined the Catholic faith and forces, was mortally 
wounded. The Huguenots took control of most towns in south France, sacking 
churches and smashing images religiously. Their main body of 17,000 men, 


under Condé and Coligny, marched toward Normandy to unite with the English 
reinforcements. At Dreux they were intercepted by a Catholic army of 17,000 
under the triumvirs; on December 19 a furious battle was fought, which left 
6,000 dead on the field; Saint-André was killed, Montmorency was wounded 
and captured by the Huguenots, Condé was wounded and captured by the 
Catholics. For a time French courtesy prevailed: Montmorency was treated as a 
hero, who, though commander in chief of the King’s armies, had always fought 
in the ranks and had been wounded in seven battles; and the Duke of Guise used 
Condé as an honored guest, dined with him, and shared with him the only bed 
available in the camp.°° The indecisive victory went to the Catholics, but Paris 
and the royal family for a time believed that the Huguenots had won. Catherine 
took the news calmly, saying, “Very well, then, we shall pray to God in 
French.”39 

Guise himself met death in the aftermath of victory. While deploying his 
army to besiege Orléans he was shot in ambush by Jean Poltrot de Méré 
(February 18, 1563), a nineteen-year-old Huguenot. The Duke died after six days 
of pain. Poltrot, brought before Catherine, asserted that Coligny had hired him, 
for a large sum, to murder Guise, and that Béze had promised him Paradise if he 
succeeded. Catherine wrote to Coligny asking for his answer to the charge. He 
denied any part in the assassination plan; he had often warned the Duke to 
beware of assassins; he admitted that he had heard Poltrot declare his intention, 
and had done nothing to deter him; he had given Poltrot one hundred crowns, but 
for other purposes; however, he was not sorry that the plot had succeeded, “for 
... fortune can deal no better stroke for the good of the Kingdom and the Church 
of God, and most especially it is good for myself and my house.”49 Poltrot was 
torn apart by horses on March 18; in his dying agony he renewed his accusation 
of Coligny.4! Henry, now third Duke of Guise, swore to avenge his father’s 
death. 

Catherine continued to work for peace; it was quite clear that either faction, if 
decisively victorious, would set her aside and possibly depose her son. She 
called L’Ho6pital back to her Council, arranged a meeting of Montmorency and 
Condé, and persuaded them to sign the Edict of Amboise, ending the First 
Religious War (March 19, 1563). The terms were a victory for the Huguenot 
nobles only: liberty of conscience and practice of the religion “called reformed” 
were granted “for all barons and lords high justiciary in their houses, with their 
families and dependents,” and “for nobles having fiefs without vassals and living 
on the King’s lands, but for them and their families personally.” The Huguenot 
worship was to be allowed in towns where it had been practiced before March 8, 
1563; otherwise it was to be confined to the outskirts of a single town in any 


seneschalty or bailiwick; in Paris it was altogether forbidden. Coligny charged 
Condé with having sacrificed the Huguenot rank and file to protect his class. 

On September 15 Charles IX, who was not yet fourteen, was declared of age; 
Catherine surrendered her regency, but not her leadership. In March 1564 she led 
the King and the court on a progress through France, partly to show the nation its 
new monarch, partly to consolidate the fragile peace. At Roussillon she issued an 
edict of partial toleration, calling upon each faith to respect the liberty of the 
other. After fourteen months of royal touring, the party reached Bayonne (June 
3, 1565), where Catherine greeted with joy her daughter Elizabeth, now Queen 
of Spain, and conferred with the Duke of Alva in secret parleys that alarmed the 
Huguenots. They rightly suspected that Alva counseled full forcible measures 
against them, but his extant letters to Philip make it clear that Catherine rejected 
his proposals, refused to dismiss L’HO6pital, and still clung to her policy of 
peace.42 Soon after her return to Paris (December 1565) she used all her 
influence to reconcile Coligny, Montmorency, Condé, and the Guises. 

In 1564 the Jesuits entered France; their sermons roused the ardor of the 
Catholics, and in Paris especially they converted a number of Huguenots. In the 
provinces a strong Catholic reaction nullified many Protestant gains. The edicts 
of toleration were repeatedly violated, and barbarity flourished under both 
dispensations. It was not unusual for Catholic magistrates to hang citizens 
merely for being Huguenots.42 At Nimes the Protestants massacred eighty 
Catholics (1567).44 Between 1561 and 1572 there were eighteen massacres of 
Protestants, five of Catholics; and there were over thirty assassinations.4° 
Catherine imported mercenaries from Switzerland and gave no satisfactory 
answer when Condé asked for what use she intended them. Believing that their 
own lives were in danger, Condé and Coligny, with armed followers, tried to 
seize the King and the Queen Mother at Meaux (September 1567), but 
Montmorency foiled the attempt. Catherine now feared Coligny as once she had 
feared Guise. 

Coligny and Condé felt that a second war was needed to restore even the 
limited rights of the Huguenots. They in their turn imported mercenaries, chiefly 
from Germany, to reinforce their depleted armies; they captured Orléans and La 
Rochelle and marched on Paris. Catherine asked Alva for reinforcements; he 
sent them at once, and at St.-Denis, just outside the capital, Montmorency led 
sixteen thousand men against Condé’s troops in one of the bloodiest and least 
decisive battles of these wars. Montmorency died of his wounds. France again 
wondered what religion was this that led men to such slaughter; and L’Ho6pital 
seized the opportunity to arrange the Peace of Longjumeau (March 23, 1568), 
which restored the modest toleration granted in the Edict of Amboise. 


The Catholics denounced the treaty and refused to carry out its terms. Coligny 
protested to Catherine; she pleaded impotence. In May 1568 the Spanish 
ambassador at Rome, Juan de Zufiga, reported that he had heard from Pope Pius 
V that the French government was considering the assassination of Coligny and 
Condé.46 The two Huguenot leaders may have had similar information. They 
fled to La Rochelle, where they were joined by Jeanne d’ Albret and her son, now 
fifteen years old and itching for action. A new Huguenot army was formed, a 
fleet was collected, the walls were fortified, and all attempts of government 
forces to enter the city were repulsed. English private vessels accepted Condé’s 
commission, flew his flag, and made a prey of any Catholic property they could 
seize.47 Condé was now virtually sovereign south of the Loire. 

Catherine looked upon this Third Religious War as a revolution, as an attempt 
to divide France into two nations, one Catholic, the other Protestant. She 
reproached L’ Hopital for the failure of his conciliation policies; he resigned; she 
replaced him as chancellor with an uncompromising partisan of the Guises. On 
September 28, 1568, the government repealed the edicts of toleration and 
outlawed the Reformed faith from France. 

All that winter the rival forces prepared for a decisive engagement. On March 
3, 1569, they met at Jarnac, near Angouléme. The Huguenots were defeated; 
Condé, exhausted with wounds, surrendered, but was shot from the rear and 
died. Coligny took command and reorganized the troops for an orderly retreat. 
At Moncontour the Huguenots were again defeated, but Coligny recovered by 
strategy what had been lost in battle; and without victories, almost without food, 
the undiscourageable Huguenots advanced to within a few hours’ march of Paris 
(1570). Despite subsidies from Rome and Spain, the government found it 
difficult both to finance its armies and to keep the Catholic nobles in the field for 
more than a month or two at a time. Meanwhile hordes of mercenaries 
devastated the country, pillaging Catholics and Protestants indiscriminately, and 
killing all who dared resist. 

Catherine offered Coligny a renewal of the Treaty of Longjumeau; he refused 
it as inadequate and continued his advance. At this point the youthful Charles IX 
suddenly asserted his authority and signed at St.-Germain (August 8, 1570) a 
peace that gave the oft-defeated Huguenots more than they had ever gained 
before: freedom of worship except in Paris or near the court, full eligibility to 
public office, and, as a guarantee that these terms would be honored in practice, 
the right to hold four cities under their independent rule for two years. The 
Catholics fumed and wondered why such a surrender followed so many 
victories. Philip and the Pope protested. Catherine turned them off with the 
assurance that she was only biding her time.! 


Nevertheless she proceeded to strengthen the new peace by offering to marry 
her daughter Marguerite of Valois to Henry, King of Navarre, now, since 
Condé’s death, the titular head of the Huguenots. It was Catherine’s last and 
boldest stroke. No matter that she and Jeanne d’Albret were sworn foes; no 
matter that Henry had already slain his quota of Catholics in war. He was young 
and malleable; perhaps the magic of a beautiful and vivacious princess would 
woo him from his heresies. There would be a magnificent wedding feast at Paris; 
men and women of either faith would be invited. The gay Renaissance would 
revive amid the bitter Reformation; there would be a moratorium on theology 
and war and massacre. 


IV. MASSACRE 


But would Henry’s mother consent? Jeanne d’Albret was Huguenot in body 
and soul. Coming to the court in 1561, she declared that “she would not go to 
Mass if they killed her; she would sooner throw her son and her kingdom into 
the sea than yield”;48 on the contrary, she had her Huguenot chaplain preach to 
her with all doors open, and defiantly ignored the recriminations of the Parisian 
populace. When her husband was converted to Catholicism she left him and the 
court (1562), returned to Béarn, and raised money and troops for Condé. After 
her husband’s death she made Protestantism compulsory in Béarn (which 
included the cities of Pau, Nérac, Tarbes, Orthez, and Lourdes); Catholic 
clergymen were dispossessed and were replaced by Huguenot ministers;49 for 
fifty years thereafter no Mass was heard in Béarn.°9 Pope Pius IV 
excommunicated her and wished to depose her, but Catherine dissuaded him.‘! 
When Jeanne accepted the offer to bind Valois and Bourbon in marriage she 
may have remembered this, and Catherine’s long struggle for peace. Besides, 
Catherine’s sons were sickly; might they not all die and leave the throne of 
France to Henry of Navarre? Had not the soothsayer Nostradamus prophesied 
that the Valois dynasty would soon end? 

The sickliest of the sons, Charles IX, might have been a lovable youth except 
for occasional fits of cruelty and temper that blazed out at times into a passion 
verging on insanity. Between such storms he was a reed in the wind, seldom 
having a mind of his own. Perhaps he weakened himself by sensual indulgence. 
He was married to Elizabeth, daughter of the Emperor Maximilian II; but his 
illicit and lasting love was for his Huguenot mistress, Marie Touchet. He was 
sensitive to art, poetry, and music; he loved to recite Ronsard’s lyrics, and he 
wrote in Ronsard’s honor verses as pretty as Ronsard’s own: 


Tous deux également nous portons des couronnes, 
Mais roi je la recus; poéte, tu la donnes; 

Ta lyre, qui ravit par de si doux accords, 

Te soumet les esprits, dont je n’ai que les corps; 
Elle amollit les coeurs, et soumet la beauté; 

Je puis donner la mort, toi l’immortalité.!! 


When Coligny joined the court at Blois (September 1571), Charles took to 
him as weakness welcomes strength. Here was a man all the world away from so 
many who had been pirouetting around the throne: a gentleman, an aristocrat, 
but quiet and sober, carrying half of France in the power of his word. The young 
King called the aging commander “mon pére,” appointed him commander of the 
fleet, gave him from the royal purse a grant of 100,000 livres to reimburse him 
for his losses during the wars. Coligny joined the Council and presided over it in 
the absence of the King.52 Charles had always been jealous and fearful of Philip 
II; he resented the dependence of Catholic France upon Spain. Coligny proposed 
to him that a war with Spain would give France a unifying cause, and would 
rectify that northeastern boundary upon which Spain was encroaching. Now was 
the time, for William of Orange was leading a revolt of the Netherlands against 
their Spanish overlord; one good push, and Flanders would be French. Charles 
listened sympathetically. On April 27 he wrote to Count Louis of Nassau, who 
was leading the Protestant rebellion in Hainaut, that “he was determined ... to 
employ the powers which God had put into his hands for the deliverance of the 
Low Countries from the oppression under which they were groaning.”°3 Louis 
and his brother William of Orange offered to surrender Flanders and Artois to 
France in return for decisive aid against Spain.°4 In the fall of that year Charles 
negotiated with the Elector Augustus of Saxony for a defensive alliance of 
France and Protestant Germany.°° 

Catherine condemned Coligny’s proposals as fantastically impracticable. 
Now that she had the peace that France so needed, it would be folly to unleash 
the hounds of war so soon again. Spain was as bankrupt as France, but she was 
still the strongest power in Christendom; she had just covered herself with glory 
in the defeat of the Turks at Lepanto; she would have all Catholic Europe—and 
most of Catholic France—to support her if France entered a Protestant league. In 
such a war Coligny would be commander in chief, and, through his influence on 
the impressionable Charles, he would in effect be king; Catherine would be 
relegated to Chenonceau, if not to Italy. Henry of Guise and Henry of Anjou— 
brother of the King—learned with dismay that Charles was allowing Coligny to 
send Huguenot troops to join Louis of Nassau; Alva, forewarned by his friends 


at the French court, overwhelmed this force (July 10, 1572). A full meeting of 
the King’s Council heard Coligny defend his proposals for war with Spain 
(August 6-9, 1572); they were unanimously rejected; Coligny persisted. “I have 
promised on my own account,” he said, “my assistance to the Prince of Orange; I 
hope the King will not take it ill if, by means of my friends, and perhaps in 
person, I fulfill my promise.” He said to the Queen Mother, “Madame, the King 
is today shunning a war which would promise him great advantages; God forbid 
that there should break out another which he cannot shun.”°6 The Council broke 
up in excited resentment of what seemed a threat of another civil war. “Let the 
Queen beware,” warned Marshal de Tavannes, “of the King her son’s secret 
counsels, designs, and sayings; if she do not look out the Huguenots will have 
him.”57 Catherine took Charles aside and reproached him for having surrendered 
his mind to Coligny; if he persisted in the plan for war against Spain she would 
ask his leave to withdraw with her other son to Florence. He asked her 
forgiveness and promised filial obedience, but he remained Coligny’s devoted 
friend. 

It was in this atmosphere that Jeanne d’ Albret came to Blois to prepare for the 
marriage that was to unite Catholic and Protestant France. She insisted that 
Cardinal de Bourbon should perform the ceremony not as a priest but as a 
prince, not in a church but outside it, and that Henry should not accompany his 
wife into the church to hear Mass. Catherine agreed, though this would raise 
more trouble with the Pope, who had refused dispensation for Marguerite to 
marry the Protestant son of an excommunicated Protestant. Then Jeanne went on 
to Paris to shop, fell sick of pleurisy, and died (June 9, 1572). The Huguenots 
suspected that she had been poisoned, but this hypothesis is no longer 
entertained.°8 Despite his own suspicions and grief, Henry of Navarre came from 
Blois to Paris in August, accompanied by Coligny and eight hundred Huguenots. 
Four thousand armed Huguenots followed them into the capital,59 partly to see 
the festivities, partly to protect their young King. Catholic Paris, aroused by this 
influx and a hundred inflammatory sermons,®? denounced the marriage as a 
surrender of the government to Protestant force. Nevertheless the ceremony took 
place (August 18), without papal dispensation; Catherine took measures to 
prevent the post from bringing a papal prohibition. Henry led his wife to the 
portals of Notre Dame, but did not enter with her; Paris was not yet worth a 
Mass. Provisionally he lodged with Marguerite in the Louvre. 

Seldom had Paris seethed with such excitement. Coligny, still pressing for 
open aid by France to the revolting Netherlands, was believed ready to leave for 
the front. Some Catholics warned Catherine that Huguenots were planning 
another attempt to kidnap her and the King.6! The hammering of anvils 


throughout the city revealed the hurried forging of weapons. At this juncture, 
according to her son Henry, Catherine gave her consent to the murder of the 
Admiral.62 

On August 22, as Coligny was walking from the Louvre to his house, two 
shots from a window cut off the first finger of his left hand and ripped his arm to 
the elbow. His companions rushed into the building, but found only a smoking 
arquebus; the assailant had escaped by the rear. Coligny was carried to his 
rooms. The King, informed, cried out angrily, “Am I never to have any peace?” 
He sent his personal physician, the Huguenot Ambroise Paré, to treat the 
wounds, assigned royal guards to Coligny’s house, commanded the Catholics to 
leave the adjoining premises, and allowed Huguenots to move in.®3 The Queen, 
the King, and his brother Henry came to comfort the wounded man, and Charles 
swore the “most terrible oath” to revenge the attack. Coligny again urged 
Charles to enter the war for the acquisition of Flanders.64 Taking him aside, he 
whispered some secret. As the royal family returned to the Louvre, Catherine 
insisted that the King reveal the secret. “Very well, then, by the death of God,” 
he answered, “since you will know, this is what the Admiral said to me: that all 
power has gone to pieces in your hands, and that evil for me would come of it.” 
In a state of frenzy the King shut himself up in his private apartment. Catherine 
brooded in fearful resentment.®5 

Henry of Navarre came to Coligny and discussed measures of defense. Some 
members of the Admiral’s retinue wished to go at once and assassinate the Guise 
leaders; he forbade them. “If ample justice be not done,” said the Huguenots, 
“they would certainly do it themselves.”6© All that day Huguenots moved about 
the Louvre; one of them told the Queen that if justice were not soon executed 
they would take the law into their own hands.” Bands of armed Huguenots 
passed repeatedly by the Hotel de Lorraine, where the Guises were staying, and 
shouted threats of death.68 The Guises appealed to the King for protection and 
barricaded themselves in their house. Charles, suspecting them of having hired 
the assassin, arrested several of their servants and menaced the Duke of Guise. 
Henry and his brother the Duke of Aumale asked permission to leave Paris; it 
was granted; they went as far as the Porte St.-Antoine; then they turned back and 
secretly made their way to the Hotel de Lorraine. 

On August 23 the Council met to inquire into the crime. They learned that the 
house from which the shots had been fired was owned (though not occupied) by 
the Dowager Duchess of Guise, who had vowed to avenge the murder of her 
husband, Francis; that the assassin had escaped on a horse taken from the stables 
of the Guises; that the weapon had belonged to one of the Duke of Anjou’s 
guardsmen. The assassin was never apprehended. According to Anjou’s later 


account, he and Henry of Guise now decided that Coligny and some other 
Huguenots must be killed. While Catherine and some members of the Council 
were assembled in the Tuileries, Anjou’s agent Bouchavannes rushed in with the 
announcement that the Huguenots in Coligny’s lodgings were planning violent 
revolt, probably for the next evening.®9 To Catherine’s dislike of the Admiral, 
her anger at what seemed to her his seduction of the King from her guidance, her 
conviction that the policy of war with Spain would be disastrous for France and 
her dynasty, there was now added the fear that her life was in immediate danger, 
and that all power might soon pass into the hands of Coligny and his friends. She 
agreed that the leading Huguenots should be killed.7° 

But the consent of the King was desirable, if not necessary; and he was still 
demanding the prosecution of all concerned in the attack upon Coligny. About 
ten o’clock in this evening of August 23 the Queen Mother sent Count de Retz to 
warn Charles of the supposed insurrection. Soon Catherine and her councilors 
surrounded the young ruler, whose excitement now brought him close to 
insanity. Catherine assured him that thirty thousand Huguenots were planning to 
seize him on the morrow and carry him off to some Protestant stronghold, where 
he would be captive and impotent; had they not twice before attempted such a 
stroke? If victorious, they would kill her on suspicion of having ordered or 
allowed the attack upon the Admiral. The boy of twenty-three was told to choose 
between his mother’s life and the lives of six Huguenots. If he refused consent, 
and Catholic Paris should overcome the revolt, he would be set aside as a 
coward and a fool. He resisted these arguments; he asked why it would not 
suffice to arrest the Huguenot leaders and try them legally; the councilors 
answered that it was too late to avert revolt by such action. Catherine threatened 
to withdraw to Italy and leave him to his fate. Finally, toward midnight, in a fit 
of nervous breakdown and rage, Charles shouted, “By the death of God, since 
you choose to kill the Admiral, I consent! But then you must kill all the 
Huguenots in France, so that not one shall be left to reproach me.... Kill them 
all! Kill them all!” Uttering blasphemies, he fled from his councilors and shut 
himself up in his room. 

If the conspirators had plotted to kill only a few, they now took advantage of 
the King’s mad order to make the slaughter of the Huguenots as thorough as 
possible. Catherine insisted on protecting Henry of Navarre; the young Prince of 
Condé—Henry I—and the Montmorencys were excepted as too noble for 
slaughter; the surgeon Ambroise Paré was saved by the King; but word was sent 
out to the district captains of Paris to arm their men and be ready for action at the 
tolling of church bells at three o’clock in the morning, August 24, St. 
Bartholomew’s Day. Carte blanche was given the Guises to execute their long- 


delayed revenge upon the Admiral. Henry of Guise sent word to the officers of 
the militia that at the tocsin’s sound their men were to slay every Huguenot they 
could find. The gates of the city were to be closed to prevent escapes. 

While it was yet night Guise himself led three hundred soldiers to the 
building where Coligny lay asleep. Near him were Paré his physician, Merlin his 
secretary, Nicolas his servant. They were awakened by the clatter of soldiers 
approaching; they heard shots and cries—Coligny’s guards were being killed. A 
friend burst into the room crying, “We are lost!” The Admiral replied, “I have 
long been prepared for death. Save yourselves. I do not wish those who hold you 
dear to be able to reproach me with your death. I commend my soul to the mercy 
of God.” They fled. Guise’s soldiers broke in the door. They found Coligny 
kneeling in prayer. A soldier ran him through and slashed his face; others 
stabbed him; still alive, he was tossed through the window to fall upon the 
pavement below at Guise’s feet. After making sure that Coligny was dead, the 
Duke ordered his men to scatter through Paris and spread the word, “Tuez! Tuez! 
— Kill! Kill! The King commands it.” The head of the Admiral was severed 
from his body and sent to the Louvre—some said to Rome;”! the body was given 
up to the multitude, which mangled it ferociously, cut off the hands and the 
genitals to offer them for sale, and strung up the rest by the heels.72 

Meanwhile the Queen, feeling some remorse or fear, sent orders to the Guises 
to halt the massacre; they answered that it was too late; Coligny being dead, the 
Huguenots must be killed or they would surely revolt. Catherine yielded and 
ordered the tocsin to be rung. There followed such slaughter as cities have 
seldom known even in the frenzy of war. The populace rejoiced at the freedom 
given to its suppressed impulses to strike, to inflict pain, and to kill. It hunted out 
and slew from two to five thousand Huguenots and others; murders previously 
meditated could now be perpetrated with impunity; harassed or ambitious wives 
or husbands took the opportunity to rid themselves of unwanted mates; 
merchants were slain by competitors; relatives too slow to die were pointed out 
as Huguenots by prospective heirs.77 Ramus the philosopher was killed at the 
urging of a jealous professor. Every house suspected of harboring Huguenots 
was invaded and searched; Huguenots and their children were dragged into the 
streets and slain; embryos were torn from dead mothers and smashed.’74 Soon 
corpses littered the pavement; urchins played games on them. The Catholic 
Swiss guards of the King entered the fray and slew indiscriminately out of pure 
joy of slaughter. The Duke de La Rochefoucauld, who had played tennis with 
the King the day before, was killed by masked men who, he supposed, had come 
to invite him to some royal frolic. Huguenot nobles and officers who had been 
lodged in the Louvre as the King of Navarre’s retinue were called into the 


courtyard and were shot one by one as they came. Henry himself, rising at dawn, 
went off to play tennis. Charles sent for him and Condé and gave them a choice 
of “the Mass or death.” Condé chose death, but was saved by the Queen. 
Navarre promised compliance and was allowed to live. His bride, Marguerite, 
sleeping fretfully, was awakened by a wounded Huguenot who rushed into her 
room and her bed; she persuaded his pursuers to spare him. “As I write,” 
reported the Spanish ambassador, “they are killing them all, they are stripping 
them naked ... sparing not even the children. Blessed be God!”75 Now that the 
law itself had become lawless, pillage ran free, and the King was informed that 
members of his court had joined in the sack of the capital. Toward midday some 
horrified citizens pleaded with him to have the slaughter stopped, and a party of 
the town police offered to help restore order. He issued commands to halt the 
massacre; he bade the police imprison Protestants for their own protection; some 
of these he saved, others, at his bidding, were drowned in the Seine. For a while 
the carnage abated. But on Monday the twenty-fifth a hawthorn blossomed, quite 
out of season, in the Cemetery of the Innocents; the clergy hailed this as a 
miracle; the church bells of Paris rang out to acclaim it; the populace mistook the 
clangor as a Call to renew the slaughter; murder took on new life. 

On the twenty-sixth the King went in state with his court, through the streets 
still littered with corpses, to the Palace of Justice, and proudly certified to the 
Parlement of Paris that he had ordered the massacre. The president replied with a 
long address of congratulation. Parlement voted that Coligny’s heirs should be 
outlawed, his home at Chatillon demolished, the remainder of his property 
confiscated by the Duke of Anjou. On the twenty-eighth the King, the Queen 
Mother, and the court visited several churches in a religious festival of 
thanksgiving for the redemption of France from heresy and the escape of the 
royal family from death. 

The provinces imitated Paris in their amateur way. Inspired by news from the 
capital, Lyon, Dijon, Orléans, Blois, Tours, Troyes, Meaux, Bourges, Angers, 
Rouen, Toulouse staged ecstatic massacres (August 24—26). Jacques de Thou 
reckoned 800 victims at Lyon, 1,000 at Orléans. The King encouraged and then 
discouraged these holocausts. On the twenty-sixth he sent verbal instructions to 
provincial governors to kill all leading Huguenots;76 on the twenty-seventh he 
sent them written orders to protect peaceful and law-abiding Protestants. At the 
same time he wrote his agent at Brussels to invite the Duke of Alva’s co- 
operation: 


The Duke has many of my rebellious subjects in his hands, and the means of taking Mons and 
punishing those [besieged] in it. If he answers you that this is tacitly to require him to kill these 


prisoners and to cut to pieces those in Mons, you are to say that this is what he must do.77 


Alva rejected the invitation. When he captured Mons he allowed the French 
garrison to depart unharmed. Privately he scorned the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew as a base means of waging war; publicly he ordered a celebration 
of the massacre as a triumph for the only true Christianity.78 

Some provincial governors kept their populace under civilized control. There 
were no killings in Champagne, Picardy, or Brittany, and few in Auvergne, 
Languedoc, Burgundy, or Dauphiné. At Lyon many Catholics denounced the 
slaughter, and the soldiers refused to take part in it; at Vienne the bishop took the 
Protestants under his protection, and Catholic families gave hiding to 
endangered Huguenots.79 But at Troyes and Orléans the bishops gave full rein to 
the massacre;29 at Bordeaux a Jesuit announced that the Archangel Michael had 
ordered the killings, and he condemned the tardiness of the magistrates in 
ordering the executions. Probably the provinces contributed 5,000 victims and 
Paris some 2,000; but estimates of the total range from 5,000! to 30,000.82 

Catholics generally condoned the massacre as an explosion of resentment and 
revenge after years of Huguenot persecution of Catholics.8° Philip II laughed 
beyond his dour wont when he heard the news; now there would be no danger of 
France’s interfering in the Netherlands. The papal nuncio at Paris wrote to 
Rome: “I congratulate His Holiness from the depths of my heart that it has 
pleased the Divine Majesty, at the beginning of his pontificate, to direct the 
affairs of this kingdom so felicitously and so honorably, and to have so protected 
the King and the Queen Mother that they would destroy this pestiferous root 
with such prudence and at such an opportune moment when all their rebels were 
locked in the cage.”84 When the tidings reached Rome the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
out of ungovernable happiness, gave the bearer a thousand crowns. Soon all 
Rome was illuminated; salvos were fired from Castel Sant’ Angelo; bells rang 
joyously; Gregory XIII and his cardinals attended a solemn Mass of 
thanksgiving to God for “this signal favor shown to Christian people,” which 
had saved France and the Holy See from great peril. The Pope ordered a special 
medal struck to commemorate Ugonotorum strages—the defeat or slaughter of 
the Huguenots®°—and he engaged Vasari to paint, in the Sala Regia of the 
Vatican, a picture of the massacre, bearing the words Pontifex Colignii necem 
probat—’The Pope approves the killing of Coligny.” !!/86 

Protestant Europe branded the massacre as dastardly barbarism. William of 
Orange told the French envoy that Charles IX would never be able to wash the 
blood from his hands. In England Elizabeth was beset with demands for revenge, 
and bishops advised her that the only way to quiet the public fury was to put to 


death at once all Catholics who were in prison for having refused to take the oath 
of allegiance; at least the Queen of Scots should be executed at once.8° Elizabeth 
kept her head. She robed herself in deep mourning to receive the French 
ambassador and met with visible unbelief his protestations that the massacre had 
been necessitated by imminent Huguenot conspiracy. But she continued to play 
France against Spain, and to dally with Alencon’s suit for her hand; and in 
November she consented to act as godmother to the daughter of Charles IX. 

Catherine emerged from the shambles cheerful and refreshed; the King was 
now again her vassal, and the Huguenot problem seemed solved. She was 
mistaken. Though many French Protestants had accepted conversion as an 
alternative to death, these recantations proved transitory; within two months of 
the massacre the Huguenots opened the Fourth Religious War; La Rochelle and 
several other towns closed their gates to royalist troops and successfully resisted 
siege. On July 6, 1573, Charles signed the Peace of La Rochelle, guaranteeing 
the Huguenots religious liberty. Politically the massacre had accomplished 
nothing. 

And now the Huguenot intellectuals, who had heretofore professed loyalty to 
the King, turned in horror from Charles IX and questioned not only the divine 
right of kings but the institution of monarchy itself. Francois Hotman, a 
Huguenot jurist, had fled to Switzerland after the massacre; a year later he 
published a passionate attack upon Charles, De furoribus Gallicis: the crimes of 
that King had released his people from their oath of loyalty; he was a felon and 
should be deposed. Before the year was out Hotman sent forth from Geneva his 
Franco-Gallia, the first modern attempt at constitutional history. The Gallo- 
French monarchy, he argued, had been elective; the king had been, till Louis XI, 
subject to a national assembly of one kind or another; the now abject parlements 
and the long neglected States-General were the weakened remnants of that 
elective power; and that power had been delegated to these bodies by the people. 
“To the people alone belongs the right to elect and depose kings.”89 He 
demanded the periodic assembly of the States-General; this body alone should 
have the authority to issue laws and make war or peace, to appoint to major 
offices, to regulate the succession, and to depose bad kings. Here already was the 
thunder of 1789. 

Life itself soon deposed Charles IX. Good and evil in him had struggled to 
the point where a constitution congenitally botched had broken down from the 
strain. Sometimes he gloated over the hardihood and the extremity of his crime; 
at other times he accused himself for having consented to the massacre, and the 
cries of butchered Huguenots kept ringing in his ears, murdering sleep. He began 
to reproach his mother: “Who but you is the cause of all this? God’s blood, you 
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are the cause of it all!” She complained that she had a lunatic for a son.29 He 
became melancholy and somber, thin and pale. He had always tended to 
tuberculosis; now, his resistance weakened, it destroyed him; by 1574 he was 
spitting blood. In the spring his hemorrhages grew more violent, and he again 
had visions of his victims. “What bloodshed, what murders!” he cried to his 
nurse. “What evil counsel have I followed! O my God, forgive me! ... I am 
lost!”91 On his dying day, May 30, 1574, he called for Henry of Navarre, whom 
he embraced affectionately. “Brother,” he said, “you are losing a good friend. 
Had I believed all that I was told, you would not be alive. But I always loved 
you. ... I trust in you alone to look after my wife and daughter. Pray God for me. 
Farewell.” Soon afterward he died. He was not yet twenty-four. 


I. The view that for two years past she had considered the feasibility of removing the Huguenot leaders by 
murder is ably defended by the Catholic historian Lord Acton in The History of Freedom (London, 1907), 
pp. 101-49. 


II. We both wear diadems; but I my crown Received as king, you, poet, made your own; Your lyre, which 
charms with concourse of sweet sounds, Subdues the soul, while flesh my empire bounds. It softens hearts, 
holds loveliness in fee. I can give death; you, immortality. 


III. The Catholic historian Pastor, while not excusing the massacre, attempts to explain the papal jubilation 
as relief after fear that the triumph of Coligny would have brought an end to Catholicism in France, and the 
union of France with Protestant England, Holland, Scandinavia, and northern Germany in a war of 
extermination (such as Luther had called for) of Catholicism everywhere.87 


CHAPTER XIV 
Henry IV 
1553-1610 


I. LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


Henry’s grandmother was Marguerite of Angouléme, Valois, and Navarre, the 
lovable, sensitive, pious sister of the amorous, gallant, dashing Francis I. His 
mother was the rebellious, unmanageable, heretical Jeanne d’Albret. His father, 
Antoine de Bourbon, a descendant of St. Louis, was handsome, brave, debonair, 
vain, with a tendency to fluctuate from creed to creed. When Henry struggled 
into the world (December 14, 1553) at Pau in Béarn, he may have carried in him 
all these ancestral qualities except piety. His happy grandfather, sure that it 
would be a fine omen, persuaded Jeanne, in her pains, to sing a song to the 
Virgin; and, as a baptism into Béarn, he rubbed the lips of the babe with garlic 
and made him drink wine. The hero sucked eight nurses dry. 

He did not relish education. He disliked writing, fled from grammar, and 
learned to write a fascinating style. He read Plutarch as his bible of heroism. He 
was brought up almost wholly out of doors; majored in running, romping, 
wrestling, riding, pummeling; ate black bread, cheese and onions; enjoyed 
summer and winter with a relish that laughed pessimism out of face. He was 
reared as a Huguenot, but he never allowed religion to hobble life. Summoned at 
the age of nine to live at the court and learn its graces and morals, he readily 
adopted Catholicism; returning to Béarn at thirteen, he resumed the Huguenot 
faith as if he were adjusting his clothes to the climate. With greater facility he 
passed from love to love—La Petite Tignonville, Mlle. de Montagu, Arnaudine, 
La Garce (the Wench), Catherine de Luc, Anne de Cambefort. He molted creeds 
and mistresses without distressing his conscience or shifting his aim. 

His aim was to be king of France. At nineteen, his father having died, Henry 
became King of Navarre, but that was only a teasing taste of royalty. When he 
went to Paris to marry Marguerite of Valois, he was received as next only to the 
Duke of Anjou and the Duke of Alencon in line for the throne. When massacre 
followed on marriage, he kept and saved his head by timely apostasy. 

His bride, “Margot,” was the most fascinating and accommodating woman in 


France. No one questioned her beauty; Ronsard sang it; BrantOme intoned 
ecstasies about her fine cosmetic skin, her waving hair or varied wigs, her eyes 
darting humor, anger, or deviltry, her figure shapely as a courtesan’s and stately 
as a queen’s, her lively feet leading the dances of the court, her contagion of 
vivacity in an age of strife and gloom; all these magnets drew a dozen lovers to 
her lair, and gossip credited her with tactful, even incestuous, capitulations.! 
Henry could hardly complain, having himself a roving eye; but when Margot, 
who had married him against her will, resumed her fluctuations after a brief 
obeisance to monogamy, he began to wonder who would be the father of his 
children. He took a mistress; he fell ill; Margot generously nursed him, though 
she ascribed his disorder to “excesses with women.” But soon their mutual 
suspicion so estranged them that she wrote, “Nous ne couchions plus, ni ne 
parlions plus ensemble” (We neither slept nor spoke with each other any more).? 

For three years he remained unwillingly at the court. One night (1575), while 
hunting, he galloped out of bounds; then he fled in disguise across France, found 
his way through a dozen perils to Nérac, and governed Béarn and Guienne with 
justice and wit. He abandoned Catholicism, restored the Protestants to power in 
Béarn, and protected them in Guienne. Three years later Margot joined him, and 
the young King, when not following the hunt or fighting Catholics, helped her to 
make the festivities of her little court outface their infidelities. In 1582, tired of 
helping his mistresses in their confinements, she returned to Paris; but there her 
escapades were so flagrant that her brother, Henry III, bade her hurry back to her 
husband. After two years more in Béarn she retired to Agen. The two kings— 
now two Henrys—agreed to her practical imprisonment in the Chateau d’Usson, 
and allowed her a fair pension (1587-1605). She turned her prison into a salon, 
entertained poets, artists, scholars, and lovers, and composed her gossipy 
memoirs. Richelieu commended her style, Montaigne dedicated essays to her, 
preachers praised her charity. After substantial inducements she consented to an 
annulment of her marriage, and was allowed to return to Paris and the court 
(1605). There she resumed her romances and her salon, became fat and penitent, 
took Vincent de Paul as her chaplain, founded a convent, and died in peace and 
piety (1615) at the age of sixty-two. So ended, said a contemporary, 
“Marguerite, sole remains of the race of the Valois, a princess full ... of good 
intentions ... who did no harm to anyone but herself.” 


Il. HENRY 1: 1574—89 


The Duke of Anjou, after a brief tenure of the Polish throne, returned, aged 


twenty-four, to be Henry III, the last Valois king of France. An anonymous 
portrait in the Louvre shows him tall, lank, pale, wistful—a man of good will 
confused by bad heredity. He was physically weak, emotionally unstable, easily 
fatigued; he had to avoid riding and hunting, and a few minutes of active love 
left him bedded for days. His skin itched incurably, his head and stomach ached, 
his ear ran. Before he was thirty-six his hair was white and his teeth were gone. 
His apparent haughtiness was really diffidence, his cruelty was fear; normally he 
was gentle and cautious. Unfortunately, he had a passion for feminine raiment. 
He appeared at a ball in a low-necked dress, with a circlet of pearls around his 
throat; he wore jewels on his ears and bracelets on his arms. He gathered about 
him a dozen mignons, youths who frizzed their long hair, painted their faces, 
adorned themselves with fancy garb, and sprinkled themselves with perfumes 
that scented their trail. With these uncertain men he would on occasion— 
disguised as a woman—romp through the streets at night, playing pranks upon 
the citizens. In a country nearing bankruptcy and anarchy he emptied the 
treasury upon his male favorites, spending eleven million francs on the wedding 
of one, and doubling the price of judgeships to buy a marriage gift for another. 
Some of his people’s money he spent to good purpose—building the Pont Neuf, 
improving the Louvre, and raising parts of Paris out of squalor into architecture 
and cleanliness. He supported literature and the theater. He labored fretfully at 
administration. To square all his accounts he made pilgrimages on foot to 
Chartres and Cléry; in Paris he walked from church to church fingering large 
rosaries, zealously accumulating paternosters and Ave Marias; he marched in the 
ghostly nocturnal processions of the Blue Penitents, his body enclosed in a sack 
with holes for feet and eyes. He had no children. His mother, who had brought 
the seeds of degeneracy to him from diseased parents, looked with sorrow on the 
decadence and the imminent extinction of her stock. 

The political situation was confused beyond Henry’s understanding. He was 
not made for war, and Catherine, aging, longed for peace; but the Huguenots, 
desperate yet unsubdued, were still in revolt. His brother, the Duke of Alencon, 
was flirting with a Protestant queen in England, with Protestant rebels in the 
Netherlands, and with Henry of Navarre in Béarn. A minority of Catholic 
leaders, called “Politiques” by their critics, took up the ideas of L’ H6pital (who 
had died in grief in 1573), proposed mutual toleration between the warring 
faiths, and defended the idea, so unpopular in both camps, that a nation could 
survive without unity of religious belief. If (they argued) the popes forbade such 
a compromise, France should sever its religious bonds with Rome. Frightened by 
the co-operation of Politiques and Huguenots, and by the inroads of German 
troops coming to reinforce the Protestants, Henry ended (1576) the Fifth 


Religious War by signing the “Peace of Monsieur” at Beaulieu, and issuing an 
edict of pacification—the Edict of Beaulieu—which gave the Hugue nots full 
freedom of worship everywhere in France, made them eligible to all offices, and 
allowed them eight cities in which they were to have complete political and 
military dominance. 

Most French Catholics, and above all the ardently orthodox populace of Paris, 
were shocked by these concessions to a party supposedly destroyed. In 1562 the 
Cardinal of Lorraine had proposed a ligue sainte whose members should swear 
to defend the Church by whatever means and at whatever cost; Henry of Guise 
had organized such a band in Champagne in 1568; now similar associations were 
formed in many provinces. In 1576 the Duke openly proclaimed the Holy 
League, and took the field with a vow to crush the Huguenots once and for all. 

We must not follow the trajectories of the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Religious Wars except as they affected the flow of ideas or the character of 
France. Now again philosophy entered the fray. In 1579 an unidentified author— 
perhaps Philippe Duplessis-Mornay, one of Navarre’s councilors—sent out from 
Basel a stirring pronunciamento entitled Vindiciae contra tyrannos (A 
Vindication [of public rights] against Tyrants). It was written in Latin, but was 
soon translated into vernaculars. Its influence lasted for a century; it was used by 
the Huguenots in France, by the Dutch against Philip, by the Puritans against 
Charles I, by the Whigs to justify the dethroning of James II. The old theory of 
an implicit “social contract” between a nation and its ruler here took definite 
form; we shall see it again in Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau. Government is first 
of all a covenant between God, the people, and the king to uphold and obey the 
“true religion”—in this case Protestantism; any king failing to do this may be 
deposed. Secondly, government is a pact between king and people: the one to 
rule justly, the other to obey peaceably. King and people alike are subject to 
natural law—that is, a law of reason and natural justice conformable to the 
divine moral code and superior to all “positive” (man-made) law. The function 
of the king is to maintain the law, positive, natural, and divine; he is the 
instrument, not the dictator, of the law. “Subjects ..., considered in a body, ought 
to be esteemed absolute lords and owners of the kingdom.” But who shall 
determine whether the king is a tyrant? Not the people as a multitude, “that 
monster with countless heads”; rather, let the magistrates decide, or some such 
assembly as the States-General of France. It will not do for each private 
individual to follow his own conscience; he would mistake his desires for his 
conscience, and chaos would ensue; but if the magistrate summons him to armed 
rebellion he must obey the call. If however, the tyrant is a usurper, he may justly 
be killed by anyone. 


The conflict of forces and ideas was sharpened when the Duke of Alencon 
died (1584) and Henry II recognized Henry of Navarre as heir presumptive to 
the throne. Overnight the Huguenots ceased to talk of tyranny and deposition 
and became ardent supporters of legitimacy, expecting the fragile Valois King to 
collapse soon and yield France to their Bourbon Protestant. The Vindiciae, so 
recently a Huguenot manifesto, was frowned upon, and Hotman_ himself 
proclaimed that resistance to Henry of Navarre was a sin.° But most of France 
shuddered at the thought of a Huguenot king. How could a Protestant be 
anointed at Reims by the Church? And could anyone, without such unction, ever 
be a rightful monarch of France? The orthodox clergy, led by fervent Jesuits, 
denounced the succession and called all Catholics to the League. Henry III, 
swept away by the tide, joined the League and ordered all Huguenots to accept 
Catholicism or leave France. Henry of Navarre appealed to Europe to recognize 
the justice of his cause, but Pope Sixtus V excommunicated him, and declared 
that as a persistent heretic he could not inherit the throne. Charles, Cardinal de 
Bourbon, now declared himself heir presumptive. Catherine again tried for 
peace, offering to support Navarre if he would renounce Protestantism; he 
refused. He took the field with an army partly Catholic, captured half a dozen 
cities in as many months, and defeated at Coutras a League army twice as large 
as his own (1587). 

The Huguenots, numbering about a twelfth of the population,® now held half 
the major towns of France.”? But Paris was the heart of France, and Paris was 
passionately for the League. Dissatisfied with Henry IIl’s halfhearted support, 
the League set up in the capital a revolutionary government composed of 
representatives from the sixteen wards; the “Sixteen” negotiated with Spain for a 
Spanish invasion of England and France and planned to seize the person of the 
King. Henry sent for Swiss guards; the Sixteen called upon the Duke of Guise to 
take control of Paris; the King forbade it; the Duke came and was hailed by the 
populace as head of the Catholic cause in France. Henry III, humiliated and 
vowing vengeance, fled to Chartres. Then, again losing his nerve, he disowned 
Henry of Navarre, appointed Henry of Guise commander in chief of the royal 
armies, and summoned the States-General to meet at Blois. 

When the delegates assembled, the King noted with anger the almost royal 
honors paid to Guise. In a day of frenzied resolution he persuaded some of his 
aides to kill the Duke. He invited him to a private conference; as the young noble 
approached the King’s room nine assailants stabbed him to death; and the King, 
opening a door, gazed in excited satisfaction upon his accomplished aim 
(December 24, 1588). He ordered the imprisonment of the League leaders and 
the death of the Duke’s brother, the Cardinal of Guise. In pride and terror he 


reported his vicarious exploits to his mother. She wrung her hands in despair. 
“You have ruined the kingdom,” she told him. 

Twelve days later she died, aged sixty-nine, worn out with responsibilities, 
anxieties, intrigues, and probably remorse. Hardly anyone paused to mourn her. 
She was buried in a common grave at Blois, for when a proposal was made to let 
her remains occupy the tomb she had prepared in St.-Denis, the Sixteen 
announced that if her body were brought to Paris they would throw it into the 
Seine. Half of France denounced Henry III as a murderer; students paraded the 
streets demanding his dethronement; the theologians of the Sorbonne, supported 
by the Pope, absolved the people from allegiance to the King, and priests called 
for armed resistance to him everywhere. Supporters of the King were arrested; 
men and women crowded the churches for fear of being taken as royalists. The 
pamphleteers of the League took over the political ideology of the Huguenots: 
the people were declared sovereign, with the right, through the Parlement or the 
magistrates, to depose a tyrant; any future king should be subject to 
constitutional limitations, and his prime duty should be to enforce the true 
religion—in this case Catholicism.® 

Henry III, now at Tours with some nobles and soldiers, found himself 
between two terrors. The army of the League, under the Duke of Mayenne, was 
advancing upon him from the north; the army of Navarre, taking town after 
town, was advancing from the south; one or the other force must capture him. 
Henry the Huguenot seized his opportunity; he sent Duplessis-Mornay to offer 
the King alliance, protection, and support. At Plessisles-Tours the two Henrys 
met and pledged mutual fidelity (April 30, 1589). Together their armies defeated 
Mayenne and marched upon Paris. 

In the frenzied capital a Dominican monk, Jacques Clément, listened 
fervently to denunciations of Henry III as an assassin. He was assured that a 
great deed in a divine cause would clear away all the guilt of his sins; and the 
grief and beauty of Catherine, Duchess of Montpensier, sister of the slain 
Guises, agitated him. He bought a dagger, found his way into the royal camp, 
stabbed the King in the stomach, was killed by the guards, and died in the 
confidence of Paradise. Henry of Valois died on the morrow (August 2, 1589), 
beseeching his followers to cleave to his cousin of Navarre. Chaos swept 
through the besieging army; much of it melted away; the proposed attack on 
Paris was postponed. Within the city the joy of the League and its followers 
reached delirium. Some churches placed the monk’s picture on the altar;9 
devotees hailed the assassination as the noblest act of God since the Incarnation 
of Jesus Christ.4° Clément’s mother was brought from the provinces, preached in 
the churches, and was hailed with a sacred chant: “Blessed be the womb that 


bore thee, and the paps that gave thee suck.” !1 


II. THE ROAD TO PARIS: 1589-94 


Henry of Navarre was at the crisis of his life. Suddenly he was, in law and by 
tradition, King of France; but almost as suddenly half his troops deserted him. 
The nobles who had clung to Henry HI rode off to their estates; most of the 
Catholics in his army disappeared. Two thirds of France rejected forcibly the 
notion of a Protestant king. The Politiques had for the time been silenced by the 
two assassinations; the Parlement of Paris recognized Cardinal de Bourbon as 
king of France; Philip of Spain pledged to the League the gold of the Americas 
to keep France Catholic. Meanwhile, not quite to Philip’s chagrin, the disruption 
of French production and trade had brought the country to such desolation that 
no comfort was left it but the consuming ecstasy of hate. 

It was out of the question for Navarre to attack a city so overwhelmingly 
hostile as Paris with an army so disorganized and reduced. Cautiously, and with 
a generalship impeded more by his mistresses than by the enemy, he withdrew 
his forces northward to receive help from England, and Mayenne followed as 
rapidly as his corpulence would permit. At Arques, just south of Dieppe, the two 
armies met, Henry with 7,000 men, Mayenne with 23,000 (September 21, 1589). 
We may gather the result from Henry’s message to his comrade at arms Crillon: 
“Pendstoi, brave Crillon; nous avons combattu a Arques, et tu n’y étais pas” 
(Hang yourself, brave Crillon; we have fought at Arques, and you were not 
there). The victory heartened Henry’s secret supporters everywhere. Several 
towns opened their gates to him cheerfully; the Republic of Venice recognized 
him as King; Elizabeth, as anxious as Venice to keep Spain from dominating 
France, sent him four thousand troops, £ 22,000 in gold, 70,000 pounds of 
gunpowder, and cargoes of shoes, food, wine, and beer. Philip retaliated by 
sending a detachment from Flanders to Mayenne. The reinforced armies fought 
at Ivry, on the Eure, March 14, 1590. Henry stuck a white plume—hardly to be 
termed a white feather—in his helmet and told his soldiers, “If the heat of battle 
disperse you for a while, rally ... under those pear trees you see up yonder to my 
right, and if you lose your standards do not lose sight of my white plume—you 
will always find it in the path of honor and, I hope, of victory too.” As usual, he 
fought in the fore of the fray; his right arm was swollen and his sword beaten out 
of shape with the blows they gave. His reputation for mercy served him well, for 
thousands of unpaid Swiss in Mayenne’s service surrendered. Henry’s victory 
left the League without an army; almost unhindered he advanced to besiege Paris 


again. 

From May to September, 1590, his hungry and penniless soldiers camped 
around the capital, eager to assault and plunder it, but checked by Henry’s 
refusal to sanction a slaughter that might have been worse than the St. 
Bartholomew. After a month of siege the Parisians were eating horses, cats, 
dogs, and grass. Henry relented and let provisions enter the city. The Duke of 
Parma, Philip’s governor in the Netherlands, came to the relief of Paris with a 
well-equipped army of Spanish veterans; Henry, outmaneuvered, retreated to 
Rouen; Parma followed him in a duel of strategy; sickness disabled the Duke, 
and Henry’s army once more sat down before the capital. 

Now he faced the decisive question: Could he, as a Protestant, win and keep 
the throne of a country 90 per cent Catholic? Even his army was predominantly 
Catholic. Doubtless it was no small item in his thoughts that he was running out 
of funds and could no longer pay his troops. He called in his aides and confessed 
that he was thinking of conversion to Catholicism. Some approved the plan as 
the only road to peace; some condemned it as a cruel and scandalous desertion of 
Huguenots who had given him blood and money in the hope of having a 
Protestant king. To these Henry replied, “If I were to follow your advice, in a 
little while there would be neither king nor kingdom in France. I wish to give 
peace to my subjects and rest to my soul. Take council among you as to what 
you need for your security. I shall always be ready to satisfy you.”!2 He added, 
“Perhaps between the two religions the difference is great only through the 
animosity of those who preach it. Someday, by my authority, I shall try to 
arrange all that.”!5 And he defined his own essential faith: “Those who 
unswervingly follow their conscience are of my religion, and I am of the religion 
of all who are brave and good.”!4 Duplessis-Momay, Agrippa d’Aubigné, and 
many other Protestant leaders abandoned the King, but Henry’s most trusted 
adviser, the Duke of Sully, while himself remaining staunchly Protestant, agreed 
with his master’s decision, “Paris vaut bien une messe” (Paris is well worth a 
Mass).15 

On May 18, 1593, Henry sent word to the Pope and the Paris hierarchy that 
he desired instruction in the Catholic faith. Gregory XIV had renewed his 
excommunication, but the French hierarchy, never obsequious to Rome, 
prepared to groom the new penitent to be a pious king. He was no easy pupil. He 
would give no pledge to make war against heresy, and refused to sign or believe 
“rubbish which he was quite sure that the majority of them did not believe” 
themselves.!6 He graciously agreed to the doctrine of purgatory because “it is the 
best part of your revenues.”!” On July 25 he wrote to his current mistress, “Je 
vais faire le saut perilleux” (I am going to make the perilous leap). He went to 


the abbey church of St.-Denis, confessed, received absolution, and heard Mass. 

Thousands of voices, in both camps, denounced him as a hypocrite. The 
Jesuits repudiated his conversion, and the League leaders continued to resist. But 
the deaths of the Duke of Parma and Cardinal de Bourbon had weakened the 
League, and the Sixteen had lost standing with French patriots by supporting 
Philip’s plan to have his daughter made queen of France. Many of the nobility 
inclined to Henry as a general who could keep Philip in check, and as a humane 
ruler who could restore health to a land disordered to the verge of 
dismemberment. A clever periodical, Satyre Ménippée (1593-94), voiced the 
sentiments of the Politiques and the bourgeoisie, ridiculed with wit and irony the 
Jesuits and the League, and declared, “There is no peace so unjust that it is not 
worth more than the most just war.”!8 Even fanatical Paris was crying for peace. 
Minor hostilities continued for eight months more, but on March 22, 1594, 
Henry marched into Paris and hardly a man hindered him; such crowds 
acclaimed him that when he wished to enter Notre Dame he had to be lifted over 
the heads of the multitude. Established as king in the same Louvre where, 
twenty-two years before, he had been a prisoner and near death, he surrendered 
himself to joy, and issued, in his buoyant way, an amnesty to all, even to the 
Guises and the Sixteen. Some enemies he brought over by ready forgiveness and 
gallant courtesy; some he bribed with borrowed funds. 

Not all were won over. At Lyon Pierre Barriére bought a knife, had it 
sharpened, and started out for Paris proclaiming his intent to assassinate the 
King. He was arrested at Melun and summarily strangled. “Alas,” said Henry, “if 
I had known it I would have pardoned him.” Pope Clement VIII sent the King 
absolution, but the Jesuits continued to preach against him. On December 27 
Jean Chatel, aged nineteen, struck at the King with a dagger, but inflicted only a 
cut lip and a broken tooth. Again Henry proposed to pardon the fanatic, but the 
authorities subjected Chatel to all the tortures required by the law against 
regicides. He proudly admitted his desire to kill the King as a dangerous heretic, 
and professed his readiness to make another attempt for his own salvation’s 
sake. He confessed that he was a pupil of the Jesuits, but would not further 
implicate them in his enterprise. The Spanish Jesuit Juan de Mariana (whom we 
shall meet again) was quoted as having approved the assassination of bad kings, 
of Henry III especially; and the French Jesuit Jean Guignard was found to have 
written that Henry IV should have been killed in the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and that he ought now to be got rid of “at any price and in any 
way whatsoever.”!9 Early in 1595 the Parlement of Paris, on petition of the 
secular clergy of the Sorbonne, ordered the Jesuits to leave France. 


IV. THE CREATIVE KING: 1594—1610 


Henry found the task of reconstruction more arduous than the conquest of 
power. Thirty-two years of “religious” wars had left France almost as devastated 
and chaotic as after the Hundred Years’ War the century before. The French 
merchant marine had practically vanished from the seas. Three hundred 
thousand homes had been destroyed. Hatred had declared a moratorium on 
morals and had poisoned France with the lust for revenge. Demobilized soldiers 
harried the roads and villages with robbery and murder. The nobles plotted to 
exact, as the price of their loyalty, a return to feudal seignorial sovereignties; the 
provinces, long left to their own resources, were dividing France into 
autonomous states; and the Huguenots were clamoring for political 
independence as well as religious liberty. The League still had a hostile army in 
the field; Henry bought its leader, Mayenne, to truce and finally to peace 
(January 1596). The terms having been signed, Henry walked the fat Duke into 
panting exhaustion, and then assured him that this was the only revenge he 
would take.22 When one of his own generals, Charles de Gontaut, Duke of 
Biron, led a conspiracy against him, Henry offered him pardon for a confession; 
this being refused, Henry had him tried, convicted, and beheaded (1602). By this 
time France realized that Navarre was King. The people of France, tired of 
anarchy, allowed him—the business classes begged him—to make the new 
Bourbon monarchy absolute. Royal absolutism, which was the cause of civil war 
in England, was the effect of civil war in France. 

Since the first necessity of government is money, Henry collected taxes. The 
existing Council of Finance emitted more than the normal odor of corruption; 
Henry made the fearless Sully superintendent of finance, and gave him a free 
hand to clear the air and the road between taxes paid and those received. 
Maximilien de Béthune, Baron of Rosny, Duke of Sully, had been Henry’s 
faithful friend for a quarter of a century, had fought at his side for fourteen years; 
now (1597), still only thirty-seven, he attacked embezzlers and incompetents 
with such uncompromising energy that he became the most valuable and 
unpopular member of the royal Council. His portrait, by Dumonstier, hangs in 
the Louvre: large head, massive brow, sharp suspicious eyes; here was the 
practical genius needed to check the romantic spirit of a king who was too busy 
as Casanova to be quite Charlemagne. Sully made himself the watchdog of the 
administration. As superintendent of finance, highways, communications, public 
buildings, fortifications, and artillery, as governor of the Bastille and surveyor 
general of Paris, he was everywhere, supervised everything, insisted on 
efficiency, economy, and integrity. He worked through every waking hour, lived 


austerely in a simple room bearing pictures of Luther and Calvin on the walls. 
He guarded the interests of his fellow Huguenots. He stabilized the currency, 
reorganized and disciplined the bureaucracy, and forced thieving officials to 
disgorge. He reclaimed for the state all property and revenues that had been 
appropriated by individuals during the wars. He compelled 40, 000 tax dodgers 
to pay their taxes. He had found the national treasury in debt by 296,000,000 
livres; he paid off these obligations, balanced the budget, and gathered a surplus 
of 13,000,000 livres. He protected and encouraged all phases of economic life; 
built roads and bridges, planned the great canals that were to join the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean, the Seine and the Loire;2! he declared all navigable 
rivers to be part of the royal domain, forbade obstructions in them, and renewed 
the flow of goods through the land. 

With the help of such wisely chosen ministers Henry proceeded to recreate 
France. He restored to the courts and the parlements their lawful functions and 
authority; and if he allowed the bureaucratic officials, for a price, to transmit 
their positions to their sons, it was not merely to raise money, but to ensure 
stability of administration and to raise up the middle classes—in particular the 
legal fraternity, or noblesse de la robe—as offsets and balances to the hostile 
aristocracy. Usually too eager for life and work to read a book, the King studied 
carefully Olivier de Serres’ Les Thédtre d’agriculture (1600), which suggested 
more scientific methods of farming; he established these improvements on the 
crown lands as examples and prods to the vegetative peasantry; he longed, as he 
said, to see la poule an pot, a chicken in every pot on Sunday.22 He forbade 
nobles to ride over vineyards or cornfields on their hunts; he suppressed the 
ravages of troops on peasant lands. He canceled twenty million livres of tax 
arrears owed by the peasants (perhaps because he knew he could never collect 
them), and lowered the poll tax from twenty to fourteen million livres. 
Anticipating Colbert, he protected existing industries with tariffs, and introduced 
new industries like the making of fine pottery and glass, and the culture of silk; 
he planted mulberry trees in the gardens of the Tuileries and Fontainebleau and 
required that ten thousand should be planted in every diocese. He helped and 
enlarged the tapestry works of the Gobelins. To evade the restrictive policies of 
the masters in the guilds, he reorganized French industry on a corporative basis 
—employers and employees united in each craft and subject to regulation by the 
state. Poverty continued, partly because of war, pestilence, and taxes, partly 
because the natural inequality of ability, amid the general equality of greed, 
ensures in each generation that the majority of goods will be absorbed by a 
minority of men. The King himself lived economically, extravagant only with 
his mistresses. To occupy the unemployed and clear the countryside of idle and 


voracious veterans, he financed a large variety of public works: streets were 
broadened and paved, canals were dug, trees were planted along the highways; 
parks and squares—like the Place Royale (now the Place des Vosges) and the 
Place Dauphine—were opened to let Paris breathe. For the disabled destitute the 
King founded the Hopital de la Charité. Not all these reforms matured before his 
sudden death, but by the end of his reign the country was enjoying such 
prosperity as it had not known since Francis I. 

Above all, Henry ended the Religious Wars, and taught Catholics and 
Protestants to live in peace. Not in amity, for no thoroughgoing Catholic would 
admit the right of a Huguenot to exist, and no fervent Huguenot could view the 
Catholic worship as anything but pagan idolatry. Taking his life in his hands, 
Henry issued (April 13, 1598) the historic Edict of Nantes, authorizing the full 
exercise of the Protestant faith, and freedom of the Protestant press, in all of the 
eight hundred towns of France except seventeen, in which (as in Paris) 
Catholicism was overwhelmingly predominant. The eligibility of Huguenots to 
public offices was confirmed; two were already in the Council of State, and the 
Huguenot Turenne was to be a marshal of France. The government was to pay 
the salaries of Protestant ministers and of the rectors of Protestant schools. 
Protestant children were to be admitted, on an equality with Catholics, to all 
schools, colleges, universities, and hospitals. Towns already controlled by the 
Huguenots—such as La Rochelle, Montpellier, and Montauban—were to remain 
so, and their garrisons and forts were to be maintained by the state. The religious 
liberty so granted was still imperfect; it included only Catholics and Protestants; 
but it constituted the most advanced religious toleration in Europe. It took a man 
of doubtful faith to turn “His Most Christian Majesty” into a Christian. 

Catholics throughout France cried out against the edict as a betrayal of 
Henry’s promise to support their creed. Pope Clement VIII condemned it as “the 
most accursed that can be imagined, whereby liberty of conscience is granted to 
everybody, which is the worst thing in the world.”23 Catholic writers proclaimed 
anew that a heretic king might justly be deposed or slain; and Protestant authors 
like Hotman, who under Henry III had defended popular sovereignty, now 
praised the virtues of absolutism—in a Protestant king.24 The Parlement of Paris 
long refused to give the edict that official registration without which, according 
to custom, no royal decree could become accepted law. Henry summoned the 
members and explained that what he had done was indispensable to peace and 
the reconstruction of France. The Parlement yielded, and it received six 
Huguenots into its membership. 

Perhaps to quiet the Catholic opposition and placate the Pope, Henry allowed 
the Jesuits to return to France (1603). Sully argued stoutly against the move. The 


Jesuits, he urged, were “men of genius, but full of cunning and artifice”; they 
were committed to the cause of the Hapsburgs, therefore of France’s enemies, 
Spain and Austria; they were pledged and in clined to unconditionally obey the 
pope, who was a geographical prisoner and financial dependent of the 
Hapsburgs; they would sooner or later dictate Henry’s policies, or, failing 
therein, they would persuade some fanatic to “take away your life by poison or 
other means.” Henry replied that the support of the Jesuits would be a great help 
to him in unifying France, and their continued exile and hostility would be more 
dangerous to his life and policies than their re-entry into France.! He accepted 
the Jesuit Pierre Coton as his confessor, found him likable and faithful, and 
devoted himself to the administration of France and the turbulence of love. 


V. THE SATYR 


In the Condé Museum at Chantilly there is a delectable portrait, by Frans 
Pourbus the Younger, showing Henry in full maturity of power and pride: lithe 
of build, simply dressed in baggy breeches and black doublet and hose, left arm 
akimbo, a ruff under his gray beard, a majestic nose, a firm mouth, eyes alert, 
skeptical, and humane. His many years of campaigning had given him the 
bearing, morals, and odor of a soldier: strong, active, tireless, too busy to indulge 
in cleanliness or to duly change his clothes; sometimes, said a friend, “he stank 
like a corpse.”2° After a day of marching or fighting he would alarm his aides by 
organizing a hunt. He was a paragon of courage, but he had a tendency to 
diarrhea when battle neared,2® and in his final seven years he suffered from 
dysentery, dysuria, and gout. His mind was as mettlesome and resilient as his 
body. He saw through buncombe readily, seized the essence of matters at once, 
wrote letters still quick with life, and brightened France and history with his wit. 
When he named La Vieuville to an office and the grateful recipient said, 
Biblically, “Lord, I am not worthy,” Henry replied, “I know it quite well, but my 
nephew asked me to appoint you.”2” Once, on his way to dinner, he was stopped 
by a petitioner who began pompously, “Sire, Agesilaus, King of Lacedaemon—” 
“Ventre saint-gris!” moaned Henry. “I have heard of him; but he had dined, and 
I haven’t.”28 “He was,” says a French historian, “the most intelligent of French 
kings.”29 

He was also the most beloved. Not yet the most popular; half of France still 
accepted him grudgingly. But those who knew him closely were ready to go to 
the stake for him, some inclusively. He was the most approachable of rulers, 
unpretentious, natural, good-natured, not quick to take offense, never tardy to 
forgive. His court complained of his unwillingness to put on the majesty of a 


king. He allowed poets and playwrights to make fun of him, though he liked it 
better when Malherbe made him a god of virtue and charm. He went to see the 
farces that satirized him, and he dulled their barbs with his laughter. He took no 
revenge on those who had opposed him by deed or speech—’ All the forests in 
my kingdom would not provide enough gibbets if all who have written or 
preached against me were to be hanged.”29 He was as sensitive as a poet, and felt 
the poverty of the people almost as keenly as the beauty of women. He was no 
stoic; control of his emotions was not among his virtues. He had many faults. He 
could be thoughtlessly rude and gaily coarse. He had a Rabelais in him—he 
enjoyed risqué stories and told them beyond compare. He gambled too much at 
cards, lost heavily, cheated often, but always restored his lawless gains.3! He 
neglected the pursuit of a retreating enemy to pursue a retreating woman. 

We must not list all his loves. Three women in particular marked his road to 
the throne. To “La Belle Corisande” he wrote burning billets: “I devour your 
hands ... and kiss your feet a million times ... It would be a desolate spot indeed 
where we two would be bored together.”22 By 1589 he was bored, and he 
discovered Esther Ymbert de Boislambert. A year later, aged thirty-seven, and 
undeterred by gonorrhea,°3 he lost his heart to Gabrielle d’Estrées, then a girl of 
seventeen, whom a poet endued with “golden hair, starry eyes, lily throat, pearly 
fingers, and alabaster breasts.”°4 Her lover, Bellegarde, recklessly described her 
beauty to the King; Henry galloped twelve miles, in disguise, through enemy 
terrain, to see her. She laughed at his long nose; he fell at her feet; Bellegarde 
withdrew. She yielded to the charms of francs and royalty and bore Henry three 
children. He took her to court and on his hunts, caressed her in public, thought of 
marrying her if Margot would give him a divorce. Huguenot and Catholic 
preachers joined in condemning him as an arrant adulterer, and brave Sully 
reproached him for wasting state funds on courtesans. He begged forgiveness on 
the plea that, having labored so arduously in war and government, and having 
fared so ill in marriage, he was entitled, like a good soldier, to some recreation.°° 
For eight years he loved Gabrielle as uxoriously as was possible to a spirit so 
ondoyant et divers. But Gabrielle became fat and acquisitive. She intrigued 
against Sully, called him “valet”; Henry raged, told her that he valued such a 
minister above ten such mistresses. He relented and again talked of marrying 
her, but on April 10, 1599, she died in giving birth to a dead child. He mourned 
her bitterly and wrote, “The plant of love within me is dead.”36 

It revived two months later when he met Henriette d’Entragues, daughter of 
that Marie Touchet who had served Charles [X. Mother, father, and half-brother 
forbade her to capitulate except for a wedding ring. Henry wrote her a promise 
of marriage, conditional on her bearing him a son; Sully tore it up before his 


face; Henry wrote another and delivered it with twenty thousand crowns. The 
lady’s conscience cleared, and she became the royal mistress. Some of the 
King’s diplomats thought it time for him to settle down. They persuaded Margot 
to consent to a divorce, provided Henry would not marry his mistress. Clement 
VIII agreed to grant a divorce on the same terms, and offered as a bride Maria 
de’ Medici, daughter of the Grand Duke of Tuscany; the Florentine bankers 
proposed to cancel the huge debt France owed them if Henry made Maria his 
queen.°’ The marriage was celebrated by proxy at Florence (October 5, 1600). 
Henry tore himself away from a battlefield to go as far as Lyon to greet his wife; 
he found her tall and fat and imperious, gave her every royal courtesy, begot 
Louis XIII, and returned to Mlle. d’Entragues. Periodically, however, he 
performed his marital duties. Marie de Médicis (as France called her) bore him 
seven children in ten years. Henry brought them up, together with his offspring 
by Gabrielle and Henriette, at St.-Germain-en-Laye. 

Henriette was presented to the Queen and was lodged in a palace near the 
Louvre; but, having borne a son to the King, she insisted that she, not Marie, was 
the rightful queen. Her father and half-brother plotted to kidnap her and her son 
to Spain and to have Philip III acknowledge him as the true dauphin of France 
(1604). The plot was discovered, the brother was arrested, the father was 
released on returning Henry’s promise of marriage. Henry continued to pursue 
Henriette like a famished satyr; she returned his caresses with disgust and hatred, 
and accepted bribes from Philip III to serve as a spy for Spain.°8 


VI. ASSASSINATION 


Amid these incredible absurdities the King schemed to break the cordon with 
which the Hapsburgs had imprisoned France—the iron circle of the Spanish 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, Lorraine, Franche-Comté, Austria, the Valtelline 
passes, Savoy, Italy, and Spain. Sully, in writing his memoirs, claimed to have 
proposed to Henry and to James I of England a “Grand Design”: France, 
England, Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, the United Provinces (Holland), 
Protestant Germany, Switzerland, and Venice were to unite against the 
Hapsburgs, wrest America from Spain, free Germany from the Emperor, and 
drive the Spaniards from the Netherlands; then the victors were to divide all 
Europe except Russia, Turkey, Italy, and Spain into a federated “Christian 
Republic” of fifteen autonomous states trading with one another without tariffs, 
and submitting their foreign policies to a federal council armed with supreme 
military force.29 Henry himself seems never to have entertained this grandiose 
conception; probably the limit of his hope was to extend France to “natural 


boundaries” at the Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the sea, and to liberate her 
from fear of Spain and Austria. For these ends he resorted to any available 
means: he sought alliances with the Protestant powers, he helped the Dutch in 
their revolt against Spain, he planned to support an uprising of Moriscos in 
Valencia, he encouraged the Turks to attack Austria.4° 

A trivial dispute offered to spark this Bourbon-Hapsburg enmity into a 
European war. On March 25, 1609, there died, without issue, Duke John 
William of the little triune principality of Jiilich-Cleves-Berg, near Cologne. The 
Emperor Rudolf, as its suzerain, claimed the right to name a Catholic to this 
petty throne. Henry protested that the further subjection of the duchy to the 
Hapsburgs would endanger the eastern boundary of France. He joined 
Brandenburg, the Palatinate, and the United Provinces in determination to 
appoint a Protestant successor to John William; and when Archduke Leopold of 
Austria occupied Jiilich with Imperial troops Henry prepared for war. 

His final romance harmonized fetchingly with this call to Armageddon. 
Though he was now fifty-six and looked older, he developed in 1609 an 
uncontrollable longing for Charlotte de Montmorency, then sixteen. She rejected 
his advances, but consented, at his behest, to marry the new Prince of Condé. 
“Are you not very wicked,” his mistress Henriette is said to have taunted him, 
“to want to bed with the wife of your son? For you well know that you have told 
me that he [the Prince] was your offspring.”4! Condé fled with his bride to 
Brussels; Henry itched to pursue her, and Malherbe stitched the royal itches into 
rhyme. Villeroi, Henry’s foreign minister, begged Archduke Albert of the 
Netherlands to extradite the Princess to Paris; the Archduke, encouraged by 
Philip HI of Spain, refused; Villeroi threatened a war “that may set fire to the 
four corners of Christendom.”42 It seemed providential to Henry that Brussels 
was on the way to Jiilich: he would conquer the lady—and the Spanish 
Netherlands—as a prelude to shattering the Empire and humbling Spain. He 
hired Swiss mercenaries and prepared to raise an army of thirty thousand men. 
James I of England promised four thousand more. 

Catholic France was alarmed. It gave too much credit to the gossip that the 
charms of the Princess were the real casus belly; it noted with dismay that the 
King’s allies and generals were mostly Protestants; it wondered what the fate of 
Catholicism and the papacy would be in a Europe where the Catholic south had 
been conquered by the Protestant north and a so-recently-Huguenot King. The 
taxes levied to finance the dreaded war lowered Henry’s always precarious 
popularity; even the court turned away from him as a man too foolish to realize 
that he could no longer be Lothario and Alexander in one. Prophecies were 
bandied about—perhaps as hopeful provocations to the suggestible—that he 


would soon be killed. 

Francois Ravaillac of Angouléme heard the prophecies. Arrested for a crime 
that he had not committed, he brooded in his prison, had visions, studied 
theology, read tracts defending tyrannicide. Strong of arm, weak of mind, he 
dallied with the idea that God had chosen him to fulfill the prophecies, to save 
France from Protestant doom. Released, he went to Paris (1609), lodged with 
Mme. d’Escoman, a friend of Henriette d’Entragues, and confessed to her that he 
had thoughts of killing the King. A warning was sent to Henry, but he was so 
accustomed to such alarms that he took no notice of it. As Henry passed through 
the streets Ravaillac tried to approach him; soldiers stopped him; he said he 
wished to ask the King if it was true that he was planning war against the Pope, 
and that the Huguenots were preparing to massacre the Catholics. He tried to 
enter a monastery and to join the Jesuits; he was rejected. He went back to 
Angouléme to perform his Easter duty; he received the Sacrament and, from a 
monk, a little bag containing, he was told, a fragment of the cross on which 
Christ had died. He bought a knife and returned to Paris. Mme. d’Escoman sent a 
warning to Sully, who transmitted it to the King. 

Henry was preparing to join his army at Chdalons. On May 13, 1610, he 
appointed the Queen as regent during his absence. On the fourteenth the Duke of 
Vendome, his natural son, begged him to stay at home, for predictions of his 
assassination had named this as the fatal day. In the afternoon he decided to take 
a Carriage ride, visit the sick Sully, and get “a breath of air.” To avoid being 
noticed he dismissed his guards, but he was accompanied by seven members of 
the court. Ravaillac, who had been watching the Louvre, followed the carriage. 
At a point in the Rue de la Ferronnerie it was stopped by a traffic tangle. 
Ravaillac leaped upon the step and struck the King so powerfully that the blade 
pierced the heart. Henry died almost instantly. 

Ravaillac, put to the torture, took full responsibility for his action, denied that 
he had any abettors or accomplices, mourned the violence of his act, but 
professed confidence that God would forgive it as in a sacred cause. His limbs 
were torn from his body by four horses, his trunk was burned in a public square. 
Many accused the Jesuits of having inflamed the assassin’s mind; it was pointed 
out that Mariana’s De rege, justifying tyrannicide, had been openly sold in Paris 
shops. The Jesuits replied that this book had been explicitly condemned by an 
assembly of Jesuits held in Paris in 1606. The Sorbonne judged the Jesuits guilty 
of dangerous doctrines and officially burned Mariana’s book.43 Marie de 
Medicis, as regent, protected the Jesuits from harm, and accepted their guidance 
in faith and policy. 

France was confused and divided by Henry’s final enterprise and sudden 


death. A minority accepted the assassination as an act of God in defense of the 
Church. But the great majority, Catholic as well as Protestant, mourned the 
passing of a king whose labors for his people far outweighed his errors, follies, 
and sins. Frenchmen had not forgotten the poverty and desolation, the religious 
turmoil, the official corruption and incompetence that he had inherited with the 
throne; and they saw now a nation cleansed and orderly, prosperous despite high 
taxation, and powerful enough to challenge the long ascendancy of Spain. They 
remembered fondly Henry’s simplicity of dress and conduct and speech, his 
good humor and kindly nature, his gay courage in war, his tact in friendship and 
diplomacy; and their own moral laxity condoned those amorous escapades in 
which he had but shown himself a man after their own desires. He had with 
warrant called himself “a loyal king, faithful and true”;44 he was also the most 
human and humane of French kings; and he was the savior of France. His plan to 
extend France to natural boundaries may have seemed impracticable, but 
Richelieu, twenty years later, followed it, and Louis XIV carried it through. 
Soon after his death Europe agreed in calling him Henry the Great. In the French 
Revolution all the French kings who succeeded him were condemned, but Henry 
IV remained supreme in the affections of the people. 


I. Sully, Memoirs, Il, 10-11. We have no way of determining the accuracy of this report of a private 
conversation. 


CHAPTER XV 
Richelieu 


1585-1642 


I. BETWEEN TWO KINGS: 1610—24 


‘Tue sudden death of Henry IV left France in a renewed disorder, many-rooted 
in the struggle of the nobles against the monarchy, of the middle classes against 
the aristocracy, of the Catholics against the Huguenots, of the clergy against the 
state, of the young King Louis XIII against his mother, and of France against 
Austria and Spain. The fascinating and demonic genius who resolved all this 
chaos into order, defeated the feudal reaction, pacified the Huguenots, 
subordinated the Church to the state, saved Protestant Germany from collapse, 
broke the power of the encompassing Hapsburgs, and raised the French 
monarchy to domestic omnipotence and European supremacy was a Catholic 
priest, the greatest, subtlest, and most ruthless statesman in the history of France. 

It was part of Henry’s tragedy that at his death his heir, Louis XI, was a 
helpless boy of eight, and that the widow to whom he had left the regency was a 
woman of more courage than intelligence, willing to surrender the government 
to Italian favorites provided she might enjoy the sweets of life in swelling 
amplitude. She abandoned Henry’s plan of a war to the death against the 
Hapsburgs; on the contrary, she allied France with Spain by marrying her 
children to those of Philip II1I—her son Louis to Anne of Austria, her daughter 
Elizabeth to the future Philip IV. The will of Richelieu was to prove stronger 
than this mingled blood. 

Henry and Sully had left 41,345,000 livres in the treasury. Concino Concini, 
his wife Leonora Galigai, the Duke of Epernon, and other thirsty courtiers 
gathered around this hoard and prepared to consume it. Sully protested but was 
overruled; he resigned in disgust, retired to his estates, and wrote memoirs of his 
beloved King. 

The nobles saw in the corrupt incompetence of the central government a 
chance to restore their old feudal sovereignties. They demanded and obtained a 
convocation of the States-General, assuming that it would be, as usually in the 
past, their voice and weapon against the monarchy. But when it met, at Paris in 


October 1614, they were disconcerted by the strength and the proposals of the 
Third Estate—the untitled, untonsured mass of the people, represented then, as 
now, by lawyers, and expressing the power and the wishes of the middle class. 
Nobles and clergy, rating birth and ointment above wealth and law, challenged 
the new heritability of judicial offices, which was creating a rival nobility of the 
robe. The tiers état retaliated by asking for an investigation of the spacious gifts 
and pensions recently received by nobles from the government; it called for the 
correction of abuses in the Church; it objected to the application, in France, of 
the rigorous decrees of the Council of Trent; it demanded that the clergy be 
subject to the same laws and courts as the laity, that a check be put upon the 
further acquisition of realty by the untaxable Church, and that the clergy baptize, 
marry, and bury the people without charge; finally, it defended the absolute 
authority and divine right of the king over the claims of nobles to rule him and of 
the popes to depose him. This was an unexpected revolution. The troublesome 
delegates were placated with promises, and the assembly was dissolved (March 
1615). The promises were for the most part forgotten, peculation and 
mismanagement were resumed, and no further States-General was called until 
monarchy, nobility, and clergy alike collapsed in 1789. 

Nevertheless the French Catholic clergy now honored itself with sincere and 
effective self-reform. It was not always responsible for the abuses that 
disordered the Church, since many of these stemmed from the appointment of 
bishops and abbots by kings or nobles half pagan in life and sometimes skeptical 
in creed.! Henry IV gave Huguenot Sully four monasteries for his private 
support, and made his mistress “Corisande” abbess of Chatillon-sur-Seine. 
Noble lords bestowed episcopacies, abbacies, and nunneries upon their younger 
sons, their illegitimate children, their brave soldiers, their favorite women. As 
the reform decrees of the Council of Trent were not yet accepted in France, there 
were few seminaries for the training of priests; any tonsured youth who could 
read the Latin missal and acquire the elements of liturgy was eligible for the 
sacerdotal office; and many bishops, who had been easy-living men of the world 
before being rewarded with sees, appointed to pastorates men of little education 
and less holiness. “The name of priest,” said a priest, “has become the synonym 
for ignorance and debauchery.”2 “The worst enemies of the Church,” said St. 
Vincent de Paul, “are her unworthy priests.”3 

Pére Bourdoise attacked the moral side of the problem by establishing (1610) 
the Communauté des Prétres, which required all the priests of a parish to live 
together in simplicity and fidelity to their vows. In 1611 Pére de Bérulle founded 
the Congregation of the Oratory, on the model of a similar foundation by St. 
Philip Neri in Italy; it became a seminary for training young priests to better 


education and dedication. In 1641 Fere Jean Jacques Olier organized the 
Sulpician order to prepare men for the priesthood, and in 1646 he opened the 
seminary and church of St.-Sulpice in Paris. In 1643 Pére Jean (St. John) Eudes 
formed the Congregation of Jesus and Mary to fit men for the priesthood and 
missions. So were formed Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Malebranche of the next 
generations, and the power and splendor of the Church under Louis XIV. 

New religious orders revealed and revived the piety of the people. The 
Ursuline nuns entered France toward 1600 and undertook the education of girls; 
within a century they had 1,000 houses and 350 congregations. The Order of the 
Brothers of Mercy, founded (1540) in Spain by Juan de Dios (St. John of God), 
was welcomed into France by Marie de Médicis and soon provided thirty 
hospitals. In 1610 Jeanne Frémiot, Baroness of Chantai (St. Chantal), helped by 
Francois de Sales (St. Francis of Sales), established the Congregation of the 
Visitation of Our Lady for the care of the sick and the poor; by 1640 it had a 
hundred convents; by 1700 one branch alone had four hundred nunneries. All in 
all there were in France in 1600 some eighty thousand nuns.4 

Two men stand out with special prominence in this Catholic revival of the 
seventeenth century. Francois de Sales took part of his name from the town of 
his birth, near Annecy, in Savoy. He studied law at Padua and became an official 
of the Savoy Senate. But religion was in his blood; he was ordained a priest, and 
undertook (1594) the difficult task of winning back to Catholicism the Chablais 
region, south of Lake Geneva, which had been Calvinist since 1535. In five 
years the mission was accomplished, partly by exiling the unconverted, but 
mostly by Francois’ persuasive piety, patience, and tact. Raised to a bishopric, 
he gave himself to teaching children and adults. When he visited Paris highborn 
women fell reverently in love with him, and for a time piety became fashionable. 

The career of Vincent de Paul followed less traditional grooves. He began as 
a swineherd, but somehow he found his way to a Franciscan college in Gascony. 
His father, longing, like every Catholic parent, to get his family into Paradise by 
dedicating a child to the Church, sold a yoke of oxen to send his boy to study 
theology at the University of Toulouse. There Vincent was ordained priest 
(1600). On a voyage in the Mediterranean he was captured by pirates, and he 
was sold as a slave in Tunis. He escaped, went to Paris, served King Henry’s 
divorced Margot as chaplain, and then became spiritual director to Mme. de 
Gondi. With funds provided by this lady he organized missions among the 
peasantry; after nearly every mission he established a conférence de charité for 
the relief of the local poor; and to provide for the continuance of these 
foundations he organized the Congregation of the Priests of the Mission—often 
called the Lazarists from the Priory of St. Lazarus that served as their 


headquarters in Paris. As M. de Gondi was commandant of the French galleys, 
Vincent took to preaching to the galley convicts. Shocked by their hard-ships 
and diseases, he opened hospitals for them at Paris and Marseille, and aroused 
the conscience of France to better treatment of the prisoners. He persuaded well- 
to-do women to give periodic service in the hospitals; he raised large sums for 
charitable distribution; and to administer these, and help his “Ladies of Charity,” 
he organized (1633) the Sisters (whom he preferred to call the Daughters) of 
Charity—now serving humanity and their Church in many quarters of the world. 

Physically unattractive, poorly garbed, resembling some wrinkled, bearded 
rabbi, “Monsieur Vincent,” by his labors for the poor, the sick, the criminal, won 
the hearts of nearly all who knew him. He collected great sums, established 
hospitals, asylums, seminaries, homes for the aged, retreats for laymen and 
priests; volumes have swollen with accounts of his benefactions. During the 
Fronde of 1648—53 and the blockade of Paris he supervised the feeding of fifteen 
thousand destitute persons; here, however, dogma overcame charity, and he 
required a confession of Catholic faith as a condition of receiving food.> He 
joined in the campaign against Port-Royal, but tried to soften the persecution of 
its nuns.© When he died, half of Paris mourned him; and satisfaction was 
universal when the Church (1737) enrolled him among her saints. 

Through him, and Francois de Sales, and the undiscourageable Jesuits, and 
the ardent service of innumerable women, French Catholicism experienced 
under Louis XIII a rebirth of vigor and devotion. Old monastic orders returned to 
their rules; nunneries reformed themselves; now began Port-Royal and its 
Jansenist saints. Mysticism found new advocates and practitioners of absorption 
in direct contemplation of God. The young King, caught in the fervor of the age, 
solemnly placed France under the protection of the Virgin Mary, “in order,” said 
the royal edict, “that all his loyal subjects might be received into Paradise ... 
such being his good will and pleasure.”” Watchmen continued, as in medieval 
France, to awaken the Parisians each morning with a call to prayer for the 
departed dead: 


Réveillez vous, gens qui dormez, 
Priez Dieu pour les trépassés.® 


But the conflict of creeds continued bitterly. Marie de Médicis adhered 
faithfully, despite her piety, to the Edict of Nantes, but neither Catholics nor 
Huguenots were disposed to tolerance. The Pope, his nuncio, and the Catholic 
clergy denounced the government for permitting heresy. Where Catholics 
dominated they disrupted Protestant services, destroyed Protestant churches, 


homes, sometimes lives;9 children were forcibly taken from Huguenot parents on 
the ground that the parents prevented them from fulfilling their desire to become 
Catholics.!° Where Protestants dominated they retaliated in kind. They excluded 
the Mass from some 250 towns under their rule;!! they demanded that the 
government prohibit Catholic processions in Protestant territory; they ridiculed, 
disturbed, sometimes attacked such processions; they forbade Protestants to 
attend Catholic baptisms, marriages, or funerals; and their ministers declared that 
they would withhold the Sacrament from parents whose children married 
Catholics.12 Said a famous freethinker, “While the Catholics were theoretically 
more bigoted than the Protestants, the Protestants became more bigoted than the 
Catholics.”1!3 The preachers rivaled the Catholic clergy in suppressing heresy 
and criticism; they excommunicated and “delivered up to Satan” (but did not 
burn) Jérémie Ferrier for having made fun of ecclesiastical assemblies; and their 
writings attacked Catholicism in “works which, for bitterness of feeling, have 
hardly ever been equaled, and which it would certainly be impossible to 
surpass.”!4 Fearing repeal of the Edict of Nantes, and resenting the alliance of 
France with Spain, the Huguenots strove to make their part of France politically 
independent and militarily secure, with its own army and its own laws. 

When Louis XIII visited Pau (1620) he was shocked to find not one Catholic 
church in which to perform his devotions.!5 The young King looked with 
alarmed resentment upon a faith that threatened to divide not merely the soul but 
also the body of France. He searched anxiously, amid his court, for a man with 
enough iron in his blood to transform this sundering chaos of creeds and powers 
into a strong and united nation. 


II. LOUIS XII 


He knew that he himself lacked the physical health and mental force needed 
to meet these challenges. Begotten in the forty-eighth year of a father perhaps 
weakened by sexual exuberance, he suffered from tuberculosis, intestinal 
inflammation, and an embarrassing impediment in his speech. Through long 
periods he was too weak to indulge in sports; he played and composed music, 
grew peas for the market, put up preserves, and helped in the kitchen. Heredity 
and disease left him no charms of figure or face; he was precariously thin, his 
head and nose were oversized, his pendulous underlip left his mouth always 
partly open; and his long, livid countenance harmonized with his deliberately 
drab costume. He suffered no more from nature than from his physicians, who in 
a single year bled him forty-seven times, gave him 215 enemas, and poured 212 
drugs down his throat.!6 He survived by engaging in sports when he could, 


hunting, joining his army, sleeping in the open air, and eating the soldiers’ 
simple food. 

Beaten repeatedly by his teachers, he abominated education, and seems never 
to have read a book except for prayer. He read the canonical hours every day, 
accepted without question the faith taught him in his growing years, and always 
joined and accompanied to its end any procession that bore the consecrated Host. 
A neurotic tendency to occasional cruelty tarnished a disposition basically kind. 
He was shy, secretive, and morose, not much loving a life that had not loved 
him. His mother considered him feeble-minded, neglected him, and openly 
preferred his younger brother, Gaston; he responded by hating her and 
worshiping the memory of his father. He developed an aversion to women, and 
after some timid contemplation of Mlle. de Hautefort’s beauty he gave his 
affections to young men. Married politically to Anne of Austria, he had to be 
prodded into her bed. When she miscarried he left her intact for thirteen years. 
The court advised him to take a mistress, but he had other tastes. Then at thirty- 
seven, yielding to the demands of all France for a dauphin, he tried again, and 
grateful Anne gave the world Louis XIV (1638). Two years later she bore 
Philippe I of Orléans, who continued his father’s appreciation of male charms. 

Louis was some inches a king. Suddenly, still a lad of sixteen, tired of 
Concini’s impudence and peculations, he gave secret orders for his assassination 
(1617); and when the Queen Mother protested against this termination of her 
favorite, he banished her to Blois and chose as his chief minister Charles 
d’Albert, who had suggested the stroke, and who was now made Duke of 
Luynes. Pressed by the Duke and Pope Paul V, Louis ordered the Huguenots to 
restore all property that they had appropriated from the Church. When Béarn 
ignored the decree, he marched into the province, compelled obedience, and 
brought Béarn and Navarre—once his father’s personal realm—under the direct 
rule of the king. The Huguenots made no immediate resistance; but in 1620 their 
General Assembly, meeting in their strongest city, La Rochelle, demanded the 
return of the restored property, as belonging to the people rather than to the 
Church; moreover, it apportioned France into eight “circles,” and appointed for 
each of them a chief administrator and a council to levy taxes and raise troops. 
Louis declared that France could not tolerate such a state within a state. In April 
1621 he led one army, and his generals led three others, against the Protestant 
citadels. Several of these were taken, but Montauban, under Henri, Duke of 
Rohan, held out successfully. Incompetent generals allowed the war to drag on 
for a year and a half. The peace treaty of October 9, 1622, forbade Protestant 
assemblies, but left Montauban and La Rochelle in Huguenot hands. During 
these campaigns Luynes died (1621), and Richelieu climbed to power. 


II. THE CARDINAL AND THE HUGUENOTS 


How does a man make his way to the top? In those days it helped to be 
wellborn. Armand Jean du Plessis de Richelieu had for mother the daughter of 
an advocate in the Parlement of Paris, and for his father the Seigneur de 
Richelieu, Grand Provost of the Royal Household under Henry IV. The ancient 
Poitou family inherited the right to recommend to the king a candidate for the 
bishopric of Lucgon. Armand, twenty-one, was so nominated by Henry (1606). 
Two years too young for episcopacy, he hastened to Rome, lied about his age, 
and delivered before Paul V so handsome a Latin harangue that the Pope 
surrendered the see. This fait being accompli, Richelieu confessed his lie and 
asked for absolution. The Pope complied, remarking, “Questo giovane sara un 
gran furbo” (This youth will be a great knave).+” 

The young bishop described his bishopric as the “poorest and nastiest” see in 
France, but there was some money in the family, and he soon had his coach and 
his silver plate. He did not take his office as a lazy sinecure; he devoted himself 
assiduously to his duties, but he found time to flatter every influence and pull 
every wire. When the clergy of Poitou chose a delegate to the States-General 
(1614), Armand was their man. In that assembly his grave face, his tall, slim 
figure, his almost legal ability to grasp an issue clearly and present it 
persuasively, impressed everyone, especially Marie de Médicis. Through her and 
Concini he was made a secretary of state (1616). A year later Concini was killed 
and Richelieu lost his post. After a brief service with the banished Queen Mother 
at Blois he returned to Lugon. Marie plotted to escape; Richelieu was suspected 
of complicity; he was exiled to Avignon (1618); his political career seemed 
finished. But even his enemies recognized his abilities; and when Marie let 
herself out by night from a window of her castle at Blois and joined a force of 
rebel aristocrats, Luynes recalled the young bishop and commissioned him to 
win the Queen Mother back to reason and the King. He succeeded; Louis 
secured a cardinal’s hat for him and appointed him to the Council of State. Soon 
Richelieu’s superiority of mind and will made itself evident, and in August 1624, 
aged thirty-nine, he became prime minister. 

The King found in him precisely the objective intelligence, the clear purpose, 
the tenacity of ends, and the flexibility of means wherein he himself was 
wanting; and he had the wisdom to accept the Cardinal’s guidance in the triple 
task of subduing the Huguenots, the nobles, and Spain. In his memoirs Richelieu 
remarked appreciatively, “The ability to let himself be served [to delegate 
authority] is not among the least qualities of a great king.”!8 Louis did not 
always agree with his minister; sometimes he rebuked him; always he was 


jealous of him; now and then he thought of dismissing him. But how could he 
reject a man who was making him absolute in France and supreme in Europe, 
and who was bringing in more taxes than even Sully had gleaned? 

The spirit of the Cardinal showed itself first in his treatment of religion. He 
accepted without discussion the doctrines of the Church, and added a few 
superstitions surprising in so powerful a mind. But he ignored the claim of the 
“Ultramontanist” party that the popes had full dominion over kings; he preserved 
the “Gallican liberties” of the French Church as against Rome; and in things 
temporal he subordinated the Church to the state as resolutely as any 
Englishman. He banished Father Caussin, who, as the royal confessor, had 
intervened in politics; no religion, in his view, should mingle with affairs of 
state. The alliances he formed for France were made with Protestant and 
Catholic powers indifferently. 

He applied his principles firmly to Huguenots playing politics. Despite the 
peace of 1622, they had made La Rochelle a virtually sovereign city, under the 
control of its merchants, ministers, and generals. From that strategic port the 
merchants plied their trade with the world, and pirates sailed out to seize any 
booty or any ship, even those of France; through this port, given Huguenot 
permission, any enemy of France might enter. Louis too had violated the treaty; 
he had promised to demolish Fort Louis, which was a standing threat to the city; 
instead he strengthened it, and assembled a small fleet in the nearby harbor of Le 
Blavet. Benjamin (brother to Henri) de Rohan, Seigneur de Soubise, 
commanding a Huguenot squadron, captured this royal fleet and towed it in 
triumph to La Rochelle (1625). Richelieu built another fleet, organized an army, 
and accompanied the King to the siege of the Huguenot stronghold. 

Soubise persuaded the Duke of Buckingham to send an armada of 120 vessels 
to protect the city. It came, but suffered so sorely from the artillery of the royal 
forts on the island of Ré that it crept back to England in disgrace (1627). 
Meanwhile Richelieu, acting as general for his sick King, had captured all the 
land approaches to La Rochelle; it remained only to blockade it by sea. He 
ordered his engineers and his soldiers to build a mole of masonry, 1,700 yards 
long, across the entrance to the harbor, leaving an opening for the movement of 
the tides. These were so strong, rising and falling twelve feet, that the enterprise 
seemed impracticable; every day half the stones laid that day were washed away. 
The King grew weary of this bloodless warfare and went off to Paris; many 
courtiers expected him to dismiss Richelieu for failing to take the city by assault. 
But at last the mole was complete and began its scheduled work. Half the 
population of La Rochelle died of hunger. Only the richest could get a little 
meat; they paid forty-five livres for a cat, two thousand for a cow. Jean Guiton, 


the mayor, threatened to kill with his own dagger anyone who spoke of yielding. 
Nevertheless, after thirteen months of famine and disease, the city capitulated in 
despair (October 30, 1628). Richelieu entered on horseback, followed by 
soldiers mercifully distributing bread. 

Half of France clamored for the total extinction of the Huguenots. Exhausted, 
they could only pray. Richelieu surprised them with peace terms that seemed to 
the Catholics outrageously lenient. La Rochelle lost its municipal independence, 
its forts, and its walls, but the persons and property of the inhabitants were 
spared, the surviving Huguenot troops were allowed to depart with their arms, 
and the free exercise of both the Protestant and the Catholic worship in the city 
was guaranteed. Other Huguenot towns, surrendering, received similar terms. 
Catholic property expropriated by Protestants had to be restored, but the 
temporarily homeless Huguenot ministers were compensated by a state subsidy 
of 200,000 livres, and, like the Catholic clergy, they were exempted from the 
head tax, or taille.!9 A general amnesty was granted to all who had shared in the 
rebellion. Henry IV’s Edict of Nantes was confirmed in every essential by 
Richelieu’s Edict of Grace (June 28, 1629). Positions in the army, navy, and 
civil service were kept open to all without question of creed. Europe was startled 
to see French Catholics following and honoring Protestant generals like Turenne, 
Schomberg, and Henri de Rohan. “From that time,” said Richelieu, “differences 
in religion never prevented me from rendering to the Huguenots all sorts of good 
offices.”20 With a wisdom tragically lacking in Louis XIV, the great Cardinal 
recognized—as Colbert was to do—the immense economic value of the 
Huguenots to France. They abandoned revolt, gave themselves peacefully to 
commerce and industry, and prospered as never before. 


IV. THE CARDINAL AND THE NOBLES 


He proceeded with equal resolution, and less lenience, against the nobles who 
still held France to be many and not one. Feudalism was by no means dead. It 
had fought in the religious wars for control of the central government. The great 
nobles still had their fortified castles, their armed forces, their private wars, their 
private courts, their officers of law; they still had the peasantry at their mercy, 
and charged obstructive tolls on commerce traversing their domains. France, 
dismembered by feudalism and religion, was not yet a nation; it was an unstable 
and agitated assemblage of proud and semi-independent barons capable at any 
moment of disrupting the peace and the economy of the state. Most of the 
provinces were ruled by dukes or counts who claimed their governorships for 
life and handed them on to their sons. 


It seemed to Richelieu that the only practicable alternative to this enfeebling 
chaos was to centralize authority and power in the king. Conceivably he might 
have labored to balance this by restoring some measure of municipal autonomy. 
But he could not restore the medieval commune, which had rested on the guilds 
and a protected local economy; the passage from a city to a national market had 
undermined the guilds and the communes, and required central rather than local 
legislation.! To minds frozen in the perspective of today, the royal absolutism 
desired by Richelieu seems but a reactionary despotism; in the view of history, 
and of the great majority of Frenchmen in the seventeenth century, it was a 
liberating progress from feudal tyranny to unified rule. France was not ripe for 
democracy; most of its population were ill-fed, ill-clothed, illiterate, darkened 
with superstitions and murderous with certainties. The towns were controlled by 
businessmen who could think in no other terms than their own profit or loss; and 
these men, hampered at every step by feudal privileges, were not disposed to 
unite with the lesser nobles, as in England, to establish a parliament checking the 
royal power. The French parlements were not representative and legislative 
parliaments; they were superior courts, nurtured and mortised in precedent; they 
were not chosen by the people, and they became citadels of conservatism. The 
middle classes, the artisans, and the peasants approved the absolutism of the king 
as the only protection they could see from the absolutism of the lords. 

In 1626, in the name of the King, Richelieu issued an edict that struck at the 
very base of feudalism: he ordered the destruction of all fortresses except on the 
frontiers, and forbade, in future, the fortification of private dwellings. In the 
same year (his older brother having been killed in a duel) he made dueling a 
capital crime; and when Montmorency-Bouteville and the Count des Chapelles 
dueled nevertheless, he had them put to death. He confessed himself “much 
troubled in spirit” by this procedure, but he told his master, “It is a question of 
breaking the neck of duels or of your Majesty’s edicts.”2! The nobles vowed 
vengeance and plotted the minister’s fall. 

They found an eager ally in the Queen Mother. Once the patron of Richelieu, 
she came to hate him when she saw him opposing her policies. When Louis fell 
gravely ill (July 1630), she and the Queen nursed him back to semihealth and 
asked, as their reward, the Cardinal’s head. In her own palace, the Luxembourg, 
Marie de Medicis, thinking Richelieu far away, repeated the demand with 
passionate urgency, and offered, as a willing replacement, Michel de Marillac, 
Keeper of the Seals. Richelieu, coming by a secret passage, entered the room 
unannounced and confronted the Queen Mother; she confessed that she had told 
the King that either she or he, Richelieu, must go. The harassed King withdrew 
and rode off to his hunting lodge at Versailles. Courtiers flocked around Marie, 


rejoicing in her expected victory. But Louis sent for Richelieu, confirmed him as 
prime minister, assured him of the royal support, and signed an order for 
Marillac’s arrest. The plotting nobles were thrown into angry confusion by that 
“Day of Dupes” (November 10, 1630). Marillac was allowed to live, but his 
younger brother, a marshal of France, was later indicted on a charge of 
peculation and was rather summarily put to death (1632). Louis ordered his 
mother to retire to her chateau at Moulins and to withdraw from politics. Instead, 
she fled to Flanders (1631), formed a court in exile at Brussels, and continued to 
work for Richelieu’s fall. She never saw the King again. 

Her other son, “Monsieur,” Gaston, Duke of Orléans, raised an army in 
Lorraine and led it in open rebellion against his brother (1632). He was joined by 
several nobles, among them the highest in France—Henri, Duke of 
Montmorency, governor of Languedoc. Thousands of the aristocracy rallied to 
the revolt. Near Castelnaudary (September 1) the thirty-seven-year-old 
Montmorency engaged the forces sent against him by Richelieu. He fought till 
brought down by seventeen wounds; his and Gaston’s army, rich in titles but 
poor in discipline, fell to pieces under attack, and Montmorency was captured. 
Gaston surrendered and, as the price of pardon, named his accomplices. Louis 
ordered the Parlement of Toulouse to try Montmorency for treason; its verdict 
was death. The last of the ducal Montmorencys died without fear or complaint, 
saying, “I hold this decree of the King’s justice for a decree of God’s mercy.”22 
Most of France condemned the Cardinal and the King for unfeeling severity; 
Louis replied, “I should not be king if I had the feelings of private persons”; and 
Richelieu defended the execution as a necessary notice to the aristocracy that 
they too were subject to the laws. “Nothing so upholds the laws,” he said, “as the 
punishment of persons whose rank is as great as their crime.”23 


Two further obstacles remained to Richelieu’s supremacy: the governors and 
the parlements. Resenting the loss of provincial revenue through malversation 
and incompetence in noble governors and in bourgeois or petty-noble 
magistrates, the Cardinal sent to each district “intendants” to supervise the 
administration of finance and justice and the enforcement of the laws. These 
royal appointees took precedence over local officials of whatever rank; local 
autonomy declined, efficiency and tax collections rose. Anticipated in some 
measure by Henry IV, suppressed by the nobles in the Fronde, consolidated by 
Louis XIV, adapted by Napoleon, this system of intendants became a major 
feature of the centrally controlled bureaucracy that henceforth administered the 
laws of France. 

The Parlement of Paris thought it opportune, under a weak monarchy, to 


extend its functions from the registration and interpretation of the laws to the 
role of an advisory council to the king. Richelieu would not brook such rivalry to 
his Council of State; probably under his prodding, and with his sharp phrasing, 
Louis summoned the leaders of the Parlement and told them, “You are 
constituted only to judge between Master Peter and Master John; if you go on as 
at present I will pare your nails so close that you will be sorry.”24 The Paris 
Parlement yielded, and the provincial parlements followed suit. Even their 
traditional functions were curtailed; Richelieu set up “extraordinary 
commissions” to try special cases. France became a police state; the Cardinal’s 
spies were everywhere, even in the salons; lettres de cachet (orders in secret) 
became a frequent instrument of government. Richelieu was now, in effect, king 
of France. 


V. THE CARDINAL SUPREME 


With this concentrated power in his hands, he did everything for France, little 
for the people. He thought of France as a power, not as a sum of living 
individuals; he did not idealize the common man, and he probably thought it 
dulce et decorum that such men should die for their country; he would sacrifice 
them to make the future France secure from Hapsburg encirclement. He labored 
far into the night at the business of the state, but almost always on foreign 
policy. He had no time to improve the economy, except to ferret out tax evaders 
and bring revenue and “intelligence” to Paris with less leakage on the way. In 
1627 he organized a public post. 

Taxes were still collected by financiers to whom they had been “farmed”; 
these men had exacted twice, sometimes thrice, the amount they transmitted to 
the government. The nobility and the clergy were exempt from the major taxes; 
clever businessmen and the hoards of officials found ways of avoiding or 
appeasing the collectors; towns paid a small composition to escape the poll tax; 
the brunt of the burden fell upon the peasantry; Richelieu bled it to destitution to 
make France the strongest power in Christendom. Like Henry IV, he preferred to 
conquer enemies with money rather than with blood; many of the treaties with 
which he waged war included subsidies to allies and douceurs to potential foes. 
At times, desperate for funds, he advanced his own money to the treasury; once 
he hired an alchemist to make gold.2° Taxation and the state corvée—unpaid 
labor on the roads—co-operated with drought, famine, pestilence, and ravages 
by soldiery to bring peasants near to suicide; several killed their families and 
themselves; starving mothers killed and ate their infants (1639).26 In 1634, 
according to a probably exaggerated report, a fourth of the population of Paris 


begged.2” Periodically and sporadically the poor rose in revolts that were 
mercilessly suppressed. 

Richelieu used the taxes to build armies and a navy; right would not be heard 
unless it spoke with guns. Having purchased the office of grand admiral, he 
fulfilled its functions resolutely. He repaired and fortified harbors, established 
arsenals and provision depots at the ports, built eighty-five ships, founded pilot 
schools, trained marine regiments. He raised a hundred regiments of infantry, 
three hundred troops of cavalry; he restored discipline in the army; he failed only 
in his efforts to banish its prostitutes. With his revitalized armament he faced the 
chaos of foreign relations bequeathed by the regency of Marie de Médicis, 
returned to the policy of Henry IV, and directed all his forces to one goal—the 
liberation of France from the cordon of Hapsburg power in the Netherlands, 
Austria, Italy, and Spain. 

Marie had allied France to Spain—i.e., in Richelieu’s view, she had submitted 
to the enemy; and she had alienated those on whom Henry IV had relied as 
friends—the English, the Dutch, and the Protestants of Germany. With the quick 
strategic eye of a general, Richelieu saw in the Valtelline passes that connected 
Austria and Spanish Italy the key to the united power of Spain and the Empire to 
exchange supplies and troops. For twelve years he struggled to win those passes; 
his wars against the Huguenots and the nobles distracted and defeated him; but 
he retrieved with diplomacy far more than he had lost in war. He had won to his 
faithful service Francois Le Clerc du Tremblay, who had taken the name Joseph 
on becoming a Capuchin monk; “Father Joseph” was sent everywhere on 
delicate diplomatic missions, and performed them skillfully; and France began to 
pair the gray-garbed monk as Eminence Grise—his Gray Eminence—with the 
red-robed Richelieu as Eminence Rouge. So aided, the Cardinal vowed that he 
would “prove to the world that the age of Spain is passing, and the age of France 
has come.”28 

In 1629 the epochal conflict in Germany seemed about to end in the complete 
triumph of the Catholic Hapsburg Emperor over the Protestant princes. Richelieu 
turned the tables with money. He signed with Gustavus Adolphus (1631) a treaty 
by which the virile King of Sweden, aided by a million livres a year from 
France, was to invade Germany and rescue the Protestant states. The 
ultramontanists of France denounced the minister as a traitor to the faith; he 
retorted that neutrality was treason to France. When Gustavus died in victory at 
Liitzen (1632) and most German princes yielded to the Emperor, Richelieu 
actively entered the war. He expanded the French armies from 12,000 in 1621 to 
150,000 in 1638; he helped the revolt of the Catalans in Spain; his diplomacy 
gave him control of Trier, Coblenz, Colmar, Mannheim, and Basel; his troops 


took Lorraine and forced their way through Savoy to Milan, the center of 
Spanish power in North Italy. 

Then the pendulum of fortune veered, and all these victories seemed 
meaningless. In July and August, 1636, a strong force of Spanish and Imperial 
troops crossed the Netherlands into France, took Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) and 
Corbie, advanced to Amiens, laid waste the green valleys of the Somme and the 
Oise. Richelieu’s armies were far away; the road to Paris lay open and 
defenseless to the enemy. The Queen Mother in Brussels, the Queen in St.- 
Germain, and her pro-Spanish party in France rejoiced, and counted the days 
before the Cardinal’s expected fall. In Paris angry multitudes pullulated in the 
streets, calling for his death. But when he appeared among them, outwardly calm 
on his stately horse, no one dared touch him, and many prayed God to give him 
strength to save France. Then appeared not only his courage, but his foresight 
and industry: he had long ago organized the citizens of Paris into a reserve 
militia; he had stored up arms and materials for them; now he inspired them with 
fervor, and they responded to his call; the Parlement of Paris, the corporations, 
and the guilds voted funds; in a few days a new army was on the march, and it 
laid siege to Corbie. Gaston of Orléans, in command, dillydallied; Richelieu 
came up, took charge, ordered assault. On November 14 Corbie was taken, and 
the Hapsburg troops retreated into the Netherlands. 

In 1638 Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, leading a German army financed by 
Richelieu, took Elsass; dying a year later, he bequeathed it to France; Elsass and 
Lothringen became Alsace-Lorraine and began to be French. In 1640 Arras was 
taken. In 1642 a force under the command of the King and the Cardinal captured 
Perpignan, and the surrounding province of Roussillon was detached from Spain. 
Everywhere Richelieu seemed now the organizer of victory. 

The unreconciled nobles, the Spanish faction at the court, the highborn ladies 
palpitating with intrigue, made a last effort to unseat the minister. In 1632, after 
long serving the Cardinal in diplomacy and war, the Marquis of Effiat died, 
leaving a widow and a handsome twelve-year-old son, Henri Coiffier de Ruzé, 
Marquis of Cinq-Mars. Richelieu took the lad under his protection and 
introduced him to the King; perhaps he thought with this toy to distract Louis 
from Mlle. de Hautefort, who was among the intriguantes. It so transpired. The 
King was charmed by the youth’s looks and wit and insolence, made him Master 
of the Horse, begged him to share the royal bed.29 But Cing-Mars, maturing to 
twenty-one, preferred the pretty courtesan Marion Delorme and the exalted 
Marie de Gonzague, future Queen of Poland, now one of the Cardinal’s loveliest 
enemies. Probably at her suggestion, and inflamed by her strategic retreats, the 
youth importuned Louis for admission to the royal Council and for a command 


in the army. When Richelieu discountenanced these proposals, Cing-Mars 
begged the King to dismiss the minister. Refused, he joined Gaston of Orléans, 
the Duke of Bouillon, and others in a plot to surrender Sedan to a Spanish army; 
with this army at their back the conspirators were to enter Paris and take 
possession of the King; and Gaston pledged himself to arrange the assassination 
of the Cardinal on the way to Perpignan. Cinq-Mars’ friend, Jacques Auguste de 
Thou, solicited the co-operation of the Queen. But Anne of Austria, expecting 
Louis’ early death and her elevation to power as regent, sent a hint of the scheme 
to Richelieu. He pretended to have a copy of the agreement with Spain; Gaston, 
believing it, confessed and, as usual, betrayed his associates. Cing-Mars, de 
Thou, and Bouillon were arrested; Bouillon, as the price of pardon, confirmed 
Gaston’s confession. The two youths were tried by a court at Lyon; they were 
unanimously condemned, and they dignified their treason with a stoic death. The 
King hurried back to Paris to protect his power. Richelieu, mortally ill, was 
carried in a litter through a France dying of victories and crying out for peace. 


VI. EPITAPH 


What was he like, this Cardinal who was hardly a Christian, this great man 
who felt that he could not afford to be good? Philippe de Champaigne sent him 
down the ages in one of the most famous paintings in the Louvre: the tall figure 
saved from absurdity by raiment, given authority by red robe and hat, posing as 
if in some forensic plea, proclaiming his nobility in his clear-cut features and 
delicate hands, challenging his enemies with his sharp eyes, but pale with 
exhausting years and saddened with the consciousness of inexorable time. Here 
is the worldliness of power crossed with the asceticism of dedication. 

He had to be strong to keep his faults from defeating his purposes. He began 
his career at court with an ingratiating humility, which he later avenged with a 
pride that admitted only one superior. Once, when the Queen visited him, he 
remained seated—a discourtesy permitted only to the King. He was (like most of 
us) vain of his appearance, avid of titles, resentful of criticism, eager for 
popularity. Jealous of Corneille, he wished to be known also as a dramatist and a 
poet; actually he wrote excellent prose, as his memoirs show. As readily as 
Wolsey he reconciled the following of Christ with a cautious attention to 
Mammon. He refused bribes and took no salary, but he appropriated the income 
of many benefices, alleging his need to finance his policies. Like Wolsey, he 
built himself so splendid a palace that before he died he thought it wise to 
present it to the Dauphin; so the Palais Cardinal became the Palais Royal; we 
may suppose that it was built for an administrative staff and diplomatic show 


rather than for personal extravagance. He was no miser; he enriched his relatives 
and could be generous with the money of the state. He bequeathed half of his 
personal hoard to the King, advising him to use it “on occasions which cannot 
abide the tardiness of financial forms.”2° 

What appears as his unfeeling cruelty was to him a necessity of rule: he took 
it for granted that men—certainly states—could not be managed by kindness; 
they had to be intimidated by severity. He loved France, but Frenchmen left him 
cold. He agreed with Cosimo de’ Medici that a state cannot be governed with 
paternosters, and with Machiavelli that the ethics of Christ cannot be safely 
followed in ruling or preserving a nation. “A Christian,” he wrote, “cannot too 
soon forgive an injury, but a ruler cannot too soon punish it when it is a crime 
against the state.... Without this virtue [of severity]—-which becomes mercy 
insofar as the punishment of one culprit prevents a thousand from forgetting it— 
states cannot survive.”5! It was Richelieu who gave currency to the phrase 
raison d’état: i.e., the ethical code must give way to reasons of state.52 He seems 
never to have questioned the identification of his policies with the needs of 
France; hence he persecuted his personal enemies as firmly as he punished the 
foes of the King. 

Within his castle and his diplomatic front he was human, longed for 
friendship, and felt the loneliness of the exalted. Tallemant’s gossipy Historiettes 
would have us believe that Richelieu tried to make a mistress of Marie de 
Medicis, who was twenty years older than he;33 it is highly improbable. There 
are other legends of the Cardinal’s secret amours, even with Ninon de Lenclos; 
and it would not have violated the mores of the time if the harassed statesman 
had consoled himself with contours. All that we know clearly of his affections is 
that he was profoundly attached to his niece, Marie-Madeleine de Combalet. 
Widowed soon after marriage, she wished to enter a convent, but Richelieu 
persuaded the Pope to forbid it; he kept her near him to manage his household, 
and he received from her a devotion intenser than most loves. She dressed like a 
nun and concealed her hair. Richelieu conducted himself toward her with all due 
propriety, but the Queens refused her the benefit of any doubt, and gave a lead to 
gossip that added another sting to the Cardinal’s tale. He loved “not man, nor 
woman neither,” and both took their revenge. 

What he had above all was will. Few lives in all history have been so unified 
in their aim, so undeviating in its pursuit; the laws of motion could not be more 
constant. We must admire his devotion to his tasks, his wearing himself out in 
them through years of labor and nights without sleep. He dedicated those labors 
to those who could sleep without fear under cover of his sleepless care. We must 
concede him a surpassing courage, which faced powerful nobles and scheming 


women, stood them off, killed them off, dauntlessly, amid repeated plots against 
his life. He risked his head time and again on the issue of his policies. 

He was seldom well. Having contracted a fever from the marshes of Poitou, 
he was subject to repeated headaches, which sometimes lasted for days on end. 
Probably his nervous system was genetically weak or congenitally injured; one 
sister was feeble-minded, one brother was for a while insane, and court rumor 
said that the Cardinal himself had fits of epilepsy and mad hallucinations.34 He 
suffered from hemorrhoids, boils, and a disease of the bladder; as in Napoleon’s 
case, his political crises were occasionally complicated by inability to urinate.°° 
More than once his illnesses led him to think of retiring; then, imprisoned in his 
will, he took hold again and fought on. 

We cannot judge him fairly unless we see him wholly, including features that 
will take form as we proceed. He was a pioneer of religious toleration. He was a 
man of wide and sensitive culture: a connoisseur of music, a discerning collector 
of art, a lover of drama and poetry, a helpful friend of men of letters, the founder 
of the French Academy. But history properly remembers him above all as the 
man who freed France from that Spanish dominance which had resulted from the 
Religious Wars and which, in the League, had made France a pensioner, almost 
a dependency, of Spain. He achieved what Francis I and Henry IV had longed 
and failed to do: he broke the cordon strangulaire with which Hapsburg powers 
had encircled France. Later pages must detail the far-seeing strategy whereby he 
decided the Thirty Years’ War, saved German Protestantism as the ally of 
Catholic France, and made it possible for Mazarin to mold the constructive 
Peace of Westphalia. For France itself he created unity and strength at the cost of 
a dictatorship and a royal absolutism that in time generated the Revolution. If it 
is a statesman’s prime duty to make his people happy and free, Richelieu fell far 
short; Cardinal de Retz—a shrewd but not impartial judge—condemned him as 
having “established the most scandalous and dangerous tyranny that perhaps 
ever enslaved a state.”56 Richelieu would have replied that the statesman is 
required to consider the happiness and freedom of future generations as well as 
of his own, that he must make his country strong to guard it against alien 
invasion or domination, and that for this purpose he may justly sacrifice a 
present generation for the security of its successors. In this sense Richelieu’s 
Spanish rival, Olivares, rated him “the ablest minister that Christendom has 
possessed these last thousand years”;3” Chesterfield ranked him as “the ablest 
statesman of his time, and perhaps of any other.”38 

His return from his final victory at Roussillon was the funeral procession of a 
still living man. From Tarascon to Lyon he took a barge on the Rhone; at Lyon 
he remained till Cing-Mars and de Thou were tried and dead; then, weak from 


the pain of an anal fistula, he had himself carried to Paris in a litter borne by 
twenty-four men of his bodyguard, and large enough to contain a bed for the 
dying man, a table, a chair, and a secretary to take dictation of army orders and 
diplomatic messages. Six weeks that death march took; and along the road 
people gathered to get a glimpse of the man to whom they could give not love 
but fear, respect, and reverence, as the awesome embodiment of both Church 
and state, the vicar of God and king. Arrived in Paris, he was moved into his 
palace without leaving his couch. He sent in his resignation to his master, who 
refused to accept it. Louis came to his bedside, nursed him, fed him, wondered 
what he would do if this incarnate will should cease. The Cardinal’s confessor, 
giving him the last sacrament, asked him if he had forgiven his enemies; he 
answered that he had never had any except the enemies of France. After a day of 
coma he died, December 4, 1642, aged fifty-seven. The King decreed an entire 
week of funeral ceremonies; through a day and a half sight-seers filed by his 
corpse. But in many provinces people kindled bonfires in gratitude that the iron 
Cardinal was dead.29 


He continued for a time to rule France. He had recommended Giulio Mazarini 
as successor to his ministry; Louis complied. He left ten volumes of memoirs, 
recording the actions of the state as if they had been not his but the King’s. In his 
final years he had dedicated to Louis a Testament politique, “to serve after my 
death for the administration and conduct of your realm.” Here, amid some 
platitudes, are precise and pithy maxims of government, in a style rivaling any 
other prose of the time. He advises the King to avoid war, as something for 
which his Majesty was by nature unfit. “It is more profitable, and more glorious, 
to reconcile a dozen enemies than to ruin one.”4° Besides (he confided), the 
French are not constituted for war; at the start they are all ardor and bravery, but 
they lack the patience and flegme to await the propitious moment; as time goes 
on “they lose interest, and become soft to the point where they are less than 
women.”4! A king, like a general, must have a masculine courage capable of 
resisting emotional inclinations. He should give women no voice in government, 
for they follow their moods and passions rather than their reason.42 However, 
intellect in a woman is unbecoming; “I have never seen a woman of much 
learning who was not marred by her knowledge.”43 Women cannot keep secrets, 
and “secrecy is the soul of statesmanship.”44 “A prudent statesman will talk little 
and listen much.”45 He will watch lest he give offense by some careless word; he 
will never speak ill of anyone unless the interest of the state requires it.46 The 
King should get “a general knowledge of the history and constitution of all 
states, especially his own.”47 And the author asks some understanding for his 


ministry and his character. “Great men who are appointed to govern states are 
like those condemned to torture, with only this difference, that the latter receive 
the punishment of their crimes, the former of their merits.”4® 


The King survived him by five months. Louis’ brief rule was gratefully 
remembered, for he released political prisoners, suffered exiles to return, and 
allowed France to breathe. He complained that the Cardinal had not permitted 
him to act as he wished. His mother had died a few months before Richelieu; he 
had her remains brought from Cologne and gave them stately burial, and in his 
last moments he repeatedly prayed that God and man would pardon the 
harshness he had shown to her. 

He saw himself failing, but rejoiced in the vigor and beauty of his four-year- 
old son. “What is your name?” he asked playfully. “Louis the Fourteenth,” 
answered the boy. “Not yet, my son, not yet,” said the King, smiling. He bade 
the court accept the regency of the Queen until his son should come of age. 
When he was told that death was near, he said, “Then, my God, I consent, with 
all my heart.”49 He died on May 14, 1643, aged forty-one. “People went to his 
funeral as to a wedding,” Tallemant reported, “and appeared before the Queen as 
at a tourney.”°9 The terrible Cardinal had made everything ready for le grand 
monarque and le grand siécle. 


1 A like development weakened “states’ rights” in the United States in the twentieth century. 


CHAPTER XVI 
France Beneath the Wars 


1559-1643 


I. MORALS 


Tue religion whose varieties gave specious excuses for so many wars was 
beginning to suffer from its political employment; there was a growing number 
of men who questioned the divinity of doctrines that argued by the competitive 
shedding of blood; and in the upper classes doubts of the Christian ethic began to 
mingle with skepticism of the creed. It was a sign of the times when a good 
priest, Pierre Charron, explained the respectability of sex and its absurd 
apparatus. 1! 

The peasants retained their faith, and honored the Christian code even when 
violating it; they might kill one another in passing ecstasy, they might diverge 
from monogamy when opportunity called and surveillance slept, but otherwise 
they led a tolerably decent life, heard Mass regularly, and, at least once a year, 
consumed the body and the blood of the Lord. The middle classes—Catholic or 
Huguenot—gave the best example of Christian morality: they dressed modestly, 
married once, attended to their business and their children, went to church, and 
gave the state its priests, physicians, lawyers, magistrates, and stability. Even in 
the aristocracy there were exemplary women; Charles IX called his wife, 
Elizabeth of Austria, the most virtuous woman in the world. But generally, in the 
leisure classes of the capital and in the artisans of the towns, erotic matters were 
getting out of hand. It was an age of frankly physical drive. Something of the 
platonic love that had amused Bembo and Castiglione in Italy and Marguerite of 
Navarre in France survived in the circle of Mme. de Rambouillet (herself an 
Italian), but it was mostly a feminine device, a resistance in depth to glorify the 
citadel. 

So far as we know, Catherine de Médicis was a faithful wife and solicitous 
mother, but gossip accused her of training pretty women to seduce her enemies 
into obedience,2 and Jeanne d’Albret (something of a prude) described 
Catherine’s court as “the most corrupt and accursed society that ever was.” 
BrantOme was a scandalmonger, but his testimony should enter the picture: 


As for our fair women of France ... they have in the last fifty years learned so much gentleness 
and delicacy, so much attraction and charm in their clothes, in their fair looks and wanton ways ... 
that now none can deny that they surpass all other women in every respect.... Moreover, the wanton 
language of love is in France more wanton, more exciting and sweeter-sounding, than in other 
tongues. And more than all, this blessed liberty which we have in France ... renders our women 
more desirable and captivating, more tractable and easy of access than all others; and further, 
adultery is not so generally punished as in other lands ... In a word, it is good to make love in 
France.4 


The kings set the fashion. Francis II died too soon for sinning. Charles [IX had 
his Marie Touchet. Henry III passed from mignonettes to mignons. Henry IV 
was faithfully heterosexual. Neither he nor his mistress Gabrielle d’Estrées 
seems to have objected to her being portrayed naked to the waist.2 When his 
daughter Henrietta Maria of France, aged seventeen, married Charles I, she had 
had so many liaisons that her confessor advised her to take the Magdalen as her 
model and England as her penance.® 

Even so, the complaisance of the women lagged behind the eagerness of the 
men, and prostitutes labored to meet the swelling demand. Paris recognized three 
types: the chévre coiffée (she-goat with a hairdo) for the court, the petrel 
(chattering bird) for the bourgeoisie, and the pierreuse, who served the poor and 
lived in a stone basement. There were educated tarts for aristocrats, like Marion 
Delorme, who, dying, confessed ten times, since after each shriving she 
reminded herself of untold sins.?7 Charles IX and Henry III issued edicts 
outlawing brothels, and an ordinance of Louis XIII (1635) required that all 
detected prostitutes should be “whipped, shaved, and banished,” and that all men 
concerned in the traffic should be sent to the galleys for life.6 Several men, 
including Montaigne and a Huguenot clergyman, protested against such 
measures, and advocated the legalization of brothels in the interest of public 
morals. These laws remained on the statute books till the late eighteenth 
century, but were seldom enforced. Other decress fought in vain against nature’s 
perversions and vagaries; Montaigne tells of a girl who at twenty-two was 
changed into a man.!9 Obscene literature found a ready market, and print-shop 
windows displayed erotic pictures without incurring any now known 
interference. 

Social and political morality suffered from the wars. The sale of public 
offices was extended to a nearly universal venality. The financial administration, 
before Sully cleansed it, was corrupt to the point of chaos.!! War was not as 
indiscriminately devastating as it was soon to be under Louis XIV; yet we hear 
of armies, Huguenot as well as Catholic, engaging in wholesale massacre, 
pillage, and rape, stringing citizens up by the thumbs, or kindling a fire under 


their feet, to extort hidden gold. Dueling became more frequent in the sixteenth 
century, perhaps because the sword became a regular part of male dress. It was 
forbidden by Charles IX, under the urging of Michel de L’ Hopital, but it became 
almost an epidemic under Henry III; seconds as well as principals were expected 
to fight; duels, said Montaigne, were now battles. Richelieu’s edict against 
dueling differed from its predecessors in being vigorously and impartially 
enforced. After his death the practice revived. 

Crime was frequent. Nocturnal Paris was mostly unlit; robbery and murder 
flourished; violent brawls disordered the streets, and travel in the countryside 
endangered life as well as limb. Penalties were barbarous; we are not sure that 
they were effective deterrents, but probably crime would have been still worse 
without them. Imprisonment was genteel for gentlemen; aristocrats sent to the 
Bastille could pay for comfortable quarters equipped with their own furniture 
and wives. Common criminals might be sent to stifling dungeons or be deported 
to colonies or condemned to the galleys. Traces of this last penalty go back to 
1532, but its earliest known enactment in French law belongs to 1561. The 
galériens were usually sentenced for ten years; the letters GAL were branded on 
their backs. In winter they remained in their docked galleys or were herded into 
prisons, chiefly at Toulon or Marseille. During the Religious Wars many 
captured Huguenots were sentenced to the galleys, where they received such 
brutal treatment that death must have seemed a boon. Epidemics of suicide broke 
out in those bitter decades, above all among the women of Lyon and Marseille. 


II. MANNERS 


Manners improved while morals declined. Catherine de Médicis had brought 
Italian politeness with her, a sense of beauty, a taste for elegance, a refinement in 
appointments and dress. BrantOme thought her court the finest that had ever 
been, “a veritable earthly Paradise,” sparkling with “at least three hundred ladies 
and damoiselles”!2 dressed to the height of taxation. French court ceremonial, 
established by Francis I, now displaced the Italian as the model of Europe. 
Henry III created the office of Grand Master of the Ceremonies of France and 
issued an edict detailing the ritual and protocol of court behavior, specifying the 
persons who were to be admitted to the king’s presence, the manner of 
addressing him, of serving him at his rising, his toilette, his meals, and his 
retiring, who might accompany him on his walks or hunts, who might attend the 
court balls. Henry II, timid and finicky, insisted on these rules; Henry IV 
violated them freely, Louis XIII ignored them, Louis XIV expanded them into a 
liturgy rivaling High Mass. 


Court dress became increasingly costly and ornate. Marshal de Bassompierre 
wore a Coat made of cloth of gold, laden with pearls weighing fifty pounds and 
costing fourteen thousand écus.!3 Marie de Médicis at the baptism of her son 
wore a robe covered with three thousand diamonds and thirty-two thousand 
other precious stones.!4 A courtier considered himself poor unless he had 
twenty-five costumes of divers styles. Sumptuary laws were numerous and soon 
ignored. One, issued by Henry IV, forbade “all inhabitants of this kingdom to 
wear either gold or silver on their clothes, except prostitutes and thieves,”!5 but 
even this clever correlation failed. Preachers complained about the calculated 
risk that ladies took in only partly covering their curves; if we may believe 
Montaigne, who was not often guilty of wishful thinking, “our ladies (dainty- 
nice though they be) are many times seen to go open-breasted as low as the 
navel.”!6 To accentuate white skin or rosy cheeks, women began in the 
seventeenth century to adorn them with spots or patches which the prosaic called 
mouches, or flies. They stiffened stays with whalebone and spread their 
hoopskirts with wire. They tossed their hair up in a dozen tempting shapes. Men 
wore theirs in long and flowing curls, and crowned themselves with broad hats 
gaily plumed. Louis XII, becoming prematurely bald, made the wig fashionable. 
The sexes rivaled each other in vanity. 

Their fine manners did not deter them from eating with their fingers. Even in 
the nobility forks did not replace fingers before 1600, hardly before 1700 in 
other ranks. A fashionable restaurant, La Tour d’Argent, where Henry III dined 
on his way back from the hunt, achieved fame by supplying forks. Already in the 
seventeenth century the French were eating frogs and snails. Wine was their 
favorite drink. Coffee was coming into use, but was not yet indispensable. 
Chocolate had come in through Spain from Mexico; some physicians 
condemned it as an inopportune laxative; others prescribed it for venereal 
disease; Mme. de Sévigné told of a pregnant lady who indulged in it so 
immoderately that she gave birth to a charming little blackamoor—un petit 
garcon noir comme le diable.+” 

The improvement in manners was reflected in transportation and 
amuseraments. Public coaches were now common in Western Europe, and in 
France the well-to-do began to move about in splendid carrosses equipped with 
curtains and glass. Tennis was the rage, and dancing claimed all classes. The 
Stately pavane came in from Spain, taking its name from the Spanish for peacock 
—pavo; its proud and graceful evolutions gave it an aristocratic flair, and the 
kissing that was part of it helped to circulate the blood. Under Catherine de 
Medicis the ballet became the crown of court entertainments, combining music 
and the dance to tell a tale in verse or pantomime; her loveliest ladies took part, 


in costumes and settings artistically designed; one such ballet was performed in 
the Tuileries on the day after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Musicians were the heroes of the passing hour. They exercised such 
fascination on the French that one courtier, at a concert in 1581, clapped his 
hand on his sword and swore that he must challenge the first man he met; 
thereupon the conductor led his orchestra into a gentle strain that soothed the 
savage breast.!8 The lute was still the favorite instrument, but in 1555 Balthazar 
de Beaujoyeux, the first famous violinist in history, brought a band of violinists 
to Catherine’s court and made violin music popular. In 1600 Ottavio Rinuccini 
followed Marie de Médicis into France and introduced there the idea of opera. 
Singing was still the favorite music, and Pére Mersenne rightly judged that no 
other sound in nature could match the beauty of a woman’s voice.!9 

Music, literature, fine manners, and cultured conversation now came together 
in one of the most basic contributions of France to civilization—the salon. Italy, 
alma mater of modern arts, had shown the way in such urbane gatherings as 
those ascribed to Urbino in Castiglione’s Courtier; it was from Italy that the 
salon—like the violin, the chateau, ballet, opera, and syphilis—came to France. 
Its founder in France was born in Rome (1588) to Jean de Vivonne, French 
ambassador to the papacy, and Giulia Savelli, an Orsini heiress. Catherine de 
Vivonne received an education exceptional for a girl of the sixteenth century. At 
twelve she was married to Charles d’Angennes, who, as Marquis of Rambouillet, 
held high office under Henry IV and Louis XIII. The young Marquise 
complained that French speech and manners fell short of the Italian in 
correctness and courtesy, and she noted with disapproval the separation between 
the intellectual classes—poets, scholars, scientists, savants—and the nobility. In 
1618 she designed for her family the Hotel de Rambouillet in the Rue St.- 
Thomas-du-Louvre in Paris. One room was hung with panels of blue velvet 
bordered with silver and gold; in this spacious salon blew the Marquise received 
her guests in what became the most celebrated salon in history. She took care to 
invite men and women of congenial manners but diverse interests: nobles like 
the Great Condé and La Rochefoucauld, ecclesiastics like Richelieu and Huet, 
generals like Montausier and Bassompierre, highborn dames like the Princess of 
Conti, the duchesses of Longueville and Rohan, lettered ladies like Mmes. de La 
Fayette and de Sévigné and Mlle. de Scudéry, poets like Malherbe, Chapelain, 
and Guez de Balzac, scholars like Conrart and Vaugelas, wits like Voiture and 
Scarron. Here Bossuet preached a sermon at the age of twelve, and Corneille 
read his plays. Here aristocrats learned to take interest in language, science, 
scholarship, poetry, music, and art; men learned from women the graces of 
courtesy; authors learned to hide their vanity, savants to humanize their 


erudition; wit rubbed elbows with pedigrees; correct speech was debated and 
acquired, and conversation became an art. 

The Marquise managed these lions and tigers with a tact that painlessly 
trimmed their claws. Despite bearing seven children, she kept her beauty long 
enough to inspire passion in Voiture and Malherbe, who, being poets, kindled 
into flame at every smile; despite these fires she was respected by all for her 
fidelity to her dull husband; despite ill health, she gave her guests an example of 
good cheer and sprightly intelligence; despite losing two sons to death and three 
daughters to religion, she silenced her melancholy till she wrote her epitaph. In 
an age of sexual license and untamed speech she spread about her a contagion of 
manners and decency. Good taste—bon ton, good tone—became a passport to 
her salon. Marshals and poets left their swords and shafts in the vestibule; 
politeness turned the edge of difference; discussion flourished, dispute was 
banned. 

At last the refinement was carried to excess. The Marquise drew up a code of 
correctness in speech and deed; those who practiced it too precisely were called 
précieux or précieuses; and in 1659, when the Marquise was retired and solitary, 
Moliére pounced upon these fanciful residues of her art and finished them off 
with ridicule. But even the excess had its use; the précieuses helped to clear the 
meaning and connotations of words and phrases, to cleanse the language of 
provincialisms, bad grammar, and pedantry; here in germ was the French 
Academy. In the Hotel de Rambouillet Malherbe, Conrart, and Vaugelas 
developed those principles of literary taste that led to Boileau and the classic 
age. The précieuses contributed to that analysis of the passions which elongated 
the romances and lured Descartes and Spinoza; they helped to embroider the 
relations of the sexes with that strategy of retreat, and consequent idealization of 
the elusive treasure, which made for romantic love. Through this and the later 
salons French history became more than ever bisexual. The status of women 
rose; their influence increased in literature, language, politics, and art. The 
respect for knowledge and intellect increased, and the sense of beauty spread. 

But would the salons and the Academy have made Rabelais impossible? 
Would they have closed the French mind to the gay physiology, the easy ethic, 
the proliferating pedantry of Montaigne? Or would they have forced and raised 
these geniuses to a subtler and higher art? 

We have gone too far forward. Montaigne was twenty-six years dead when 
Mme. de Rambouillet opened her salon. Let us turn back in our course and listen 
for an hour to the greatest writer and thinker of France in this age. 


III. MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE: 1533—92 


1. Education 


Joseph Scaliger described Montaigne’s father as a seller of herring. The great 
scholar skipped a generation; it was the grandfather, Grimon Eyquem, who 
exported wines and dried fish from Bordeaux. Grimon inherited the business 
from Michel’s great-grandfather Ramon Eyquem, who made the family fortune 
so, and bought (1447) the mansion and estate known as Montaigne on a hill 
outside the city. Grimon expanded his patrimony with a judicious marriage. His 
son Pierre Eyquem preferred war to herring; he joined the French army, 
soldiered in Italy with Francis I, returned with scars and a rubbing of the 
Renaissance, and rose to be mayor of Bordeaux. In 1528 he married Antoinette, 
daughter of a wealthy merchant of Toulouse who was Jewish by birth, Christian 
by baptism, and Spanish by cultural background. Michel Eyquem, who became 
the Sieur de Montaigne, was born to Pierre and Antoinette with Gascon and 
Jewish blood in his brain. To further broaden his outlook, his father was a pious 
Catholic, his mother was probably a Protestant, and a sister and a brother were 
Calvinists. 

Pierre had ideas on education. “That good father,” Michel tells us, “even from 
my cradle sent me to be brought up in a poor village of his, where he kept me so 
long as I sucked, and somewhat longer, breeding me after the meanest and 
simplest common fashion.”29 While the boy was still nursing he was given a 
German attendant who spoke to him only in Latin. “I was six years old before I 
understood more of French than of Arabic.”2! When he went to the College de 
Guienne his teachers (except George Buchanan) were loath to talk Latin to him, 
he spoke it so glibly. Such mastery he had acquired “without books, rules, or 
grammar, without whipping or whining.” 

Perhaps the father had read Rabelais on education. He tried to rear his son on 
libertarian principles, substituting affection for compulsion. Montaigne relished 
this regimen and recommended it in a long letter on education,22 professedly 
written for Lady Diane de Foix; but in a later essay he recanted it and 
recommended the rod as a convincing supplement to reason.23 Nor did he follow 
his father in giving priority to Latin or the classics. Though his own memory 
bubbled over with classical quotations and instances, he deprecated a merely 
classical education, scorned book learning and bookworms, and stressed, rather, 
the training of the body to health and vigor and of the character to prudence and 


virtue. “We have need of little learning to have a good mind,”24 and a game of 
tennis may be more instructive than a diatribe against Catiline. A boy should be 
made hardy and brave, able to bear heat and cold without whimpering, and to 
relish the inevitable risks of life. Montaigne quoted Athenian authors, but 
preferred Spartan ways; his ideal was a manly virtue, almost in the Roman sense 
that made such a phrase redundant—to which he added the Greek ideal of 
“nothing in excess.” Temperance in everything, even in temperance. A man 
should drink moderately, but be able, if occasion should require, to drink 
abundantly without becoming stupefied. 

Travel can form a vital part of education, if we leave our prejudices at home. 
“Tt was told to Socrates that a certain man had been no whit improved by travel. 
‘T believe it well,’ said he, ‘for he carried himself with him.’ “25 If we can keep 
our minds and eyes open, the world will be our best textbook, for “so many 
strange humors, sundry sects ... diverse opinions, different laws, and fantastical 
customs teach us to judge rightly of ours.”26 Next to travel, the best education is 
history, which is travel extended into the past. The student “shall, by the help of 
histories, inform himself of the worthiest minds that were in the best ages.... 
What profit shall he not reap ... reading the Lives of our Plutarch?”27 Finally, the 
student should get some philosophy—not the “thorny quiddities of logic,” but 
such philosophy as “teaches us how to live ... what it is to know, and not to 
know; what valor, temperance, and justice are; what difference there is between 
ambition and avarice, bondage and freedom; by what marks a man may 
distinguish true and perfect contentment; and how far one ought to fear ... death, 
pain, or disgrace. ... A child coming from nurse is more capable of them [such 
lessons] than he is to learn to read or write.”28 

After seven years at the Collége de Guienne Montaigne proceeded to 
university and the study of law. No subject could have been less congenial to his 
discursive mind and limpid speech. He never tired of praising custom and 
berating law. He noted with joy that Ferdinand II of Spain had sent no lawyers to 
Spanish America, lest they should multiply disputes among the Indians; and he 
wished that physicians too had been forbidden there, lest they make new 
ailments with their cures.29 He thought those countries worst off that had most 
laws, and he reckoned that France had had “more than the rest of the world 
besides.” He saw no progress in the humaneness of the law, and doubted if any 
such savagery could be found among barbarians as togaed judges and tonsured 
ecclesiastics practiced in the torture chambers of European states.3° He gloried 
that “to this day [1588?] I am a virgin from all suits of law.”3! 


2. Friendship and Marriage 


Nevertheless, we find him in 1557 councilor in the Court of Aids at 
Périgueux and in 1561 a member of the Bordeaux Parlement—the municipal 
court. There he met and loved Etienne de La Boétie. We have seen elsewhere 
how, about the age of eighteen, this young aristocrat wrote, but did not publish, a 
passionate Discours sur la servitude volontaire, which came to be called 
Contr’un—i.e., against one-man rule. With all the eloquence of Danton, it called 
upon the people to rise against absolutism. Perhaps Montaigne himself felt some 
republican ardor in his youth. In any case, he was drawn to the noble rebel, who, 
three years older, seemed a paragon of wisdom and integrity. 


We sought one another before we had seen one another, and, by the reports we heard of one 
another ... I think by some secret ordinance of the heavens we embraced one another by our names. 
And at our first meeting, which was by chance at a great feast and solemn meeting of a whole 
township, we found ourselves so surprised, so ... acquainted, and so ... bound together, that from 
thenceforward nothing was so near to us as one unto another.32 


Why this profound attachment? Montaigne answered, “Because it was he, 
because it was I’’°3—because they were so different that they completed each 
other. For La Boétie was all idealism, warm devotion, tenderness; Montaigne 
was too intellectual, prudent, impartial to be so dedicated; this very friend 
described him as “equally inclined to both outstanding vices and virtues.”54 
Perhaps the deepest experience of Montaigne’s life was watching his friend die. 
In 1563, during a plague at Bordeaux, La Boétie fell suddenly ill with fever and 
dysentery. He bore his lingering death with a stoic fortitude and a Christian 
patience never forgotten by his friend, who stayed at his bedside during those 
final days. Montaigne inherited the manuscript of the dangerous essay and 
concealed it for thirteen years; a copy was printed in a pirated edition (1576); 
thereupon he published the original, and explained that it was the rhetorical 
exercise of a boy of “sixteen.” 

That friendship made every later human relationship seem insipid to 
Montaigne. He wrote, again and again, that half of him had died with La Boétie. 
“T was so accustomed to be ever two, and so inured to be never single, that 
methinks I am but half myself.”35 In the warmth of that memory he placed 
friendship above the love between father and son, maid and youth, husband and 
wife. He himself seems to have had no romantic passion for any woman: “In my 
youth I opposed myself to the notions of love, which I felt to usurp upon me; and 
I labored to diminish its enjoyment, lest in the end it might... captivate me to its 
mercy.”36 Not that he lacked erotic hours; on the contrary, he acknowledges 


premarital relations of proud scope and frequency.3’ He described sexual love as 
no “other than a tickling delight of emptying one’s seminary [sic] vessels, as is 
the pleasure which nature giveth us to discharge other parts”; and he thought it 
absurd that nature “hath pell-mell lodged our joys and filths together.”38 

He agreed with most philosophers that the itch to detumesce is no reason for 
marriage. “I see no marriages fail sooner, or more troubled, than such as are 
concluded for beauty’s sake, or huddled up for amorous desires.”29 Marriage 
should be arranged by “a third hand”; it should reject the company and 
conditions of [sexual] love” and should try “to imitate those of friendship”; 
marriage must become friendship to survive. He inclined to the view of Greek 
thinkers that a man should not marry before thirty. He avoided the tie as long as 
he could. Still single at twenty-eight, he traveled to Paris, fell in love with it,4° 
enjoyed the life of the court for a while (1562), saw some American Indians at 
Rouen, hesitated between the rival charms of civilization and savagery, returned 
to Bordeaux, and married (1565) Francoise de Chassaigne. 

He seems to have married for strictly rational reasons: to have a home and a 
family, to transmit his estate and his name. Amid all his fifteen hundred pages he 
says almost nothing of his wife—but that may have been good manners. He 
claims to have been faithful to her: “Licentious as the world reputes me, I had (in 
good faith) more strictly observed the laws of wedlock than either I had 
promised or hoped.”4! She made allowances for the self-absorption of genius; 
she took competent care of the household, the land, even the accounts, for he had 
no mind for business. For his part, he gave her full respect, and now and then a 
sign or word of love—as when he responded gratefully to her quick aid after his 
fall from a horse, and when he dedicated to her his edition of La Boétie’s 
translation of Plutarch’s Letter of Consolation. It was a successful marriage, and 
we must not take very seriously the quips against women in the Essays; they 
were a fashion among philosophers. Franc¢oise bore him six children, all girls; all 
died in childhood but one, of whom he speaks tenderly.42 When he was fifty- 
four he adopted into the family a twenty-year-old girl, Marie de Gournay, “truly 
of me beloved with more than a fatherly love, and as one of the best parts of my 
being, enfeoffed in my home and solitariness.”43 He was not above the common 
feelings of humanity. 


3. The Essays 


In 1568 his father died, and Michel, as the oldest son, inherited the estate. 
Three or four years later he resigned from the Parliament of Bordeaux, and 


retired from the bedlam of the city to the boredom of the countryside. Even there 
peace was precarious, for religious war was dividing France, its cities, and its 
families. Soldiers raided villages, entered homes, stole, raped, and killed. “I have 
a thousand times gone to bed ... imagining I should, the very same night, have 
been either betrayed or slain in my bed.”44 As a dissuasion to violence, he left 
his doors unlocked and gave orders that if marauders came they were to be 
received without resistance. They stayed away, and Montaigne was left free to 
live in his corner of philosophy amid the clatter of creeds and arms. While Paris 
and some provinces murdered Protestants in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
Montaigne wrote the supreme work of French prose. 

His favorite retreat was the library on the third floor of the tower that rose in 
the facade of his chateau. (The chateau was destroyed by fire in 1885, but the 
tower survived.) He loved his library as himself, his alter ego. 


The form of it is round, and hath no flat side but what serveth for my table and chair; in which ... 
manner at one look it offers me the full sight of all my books ... There is my seat, there is my 
throne. I endeavor to make my rule therein absolute, and to sequester that only corner from the 
community of wife, of children, and of acquaintance.45 


Seldom has a man so relished solitude, which is almost our direst dread. 


A man must sequester and recover himself from himself ... We should reserve a storehouse for 
ourselves ... altogether ours ... wherein we may hoard up and establish our true liberty. The 
greatest thing in the world is for a man to know how to be his own.46 


In that library he had a thousand books, most of them bound in tooled leather. 
He called them “meas delicias” (my delights). In them he could choose his 
company and live with the wisest and the best. In Plutarch alone, “since he spoke 
French” (through Amyot), he could find a hundred great men to come and talk 
with him, and in Seneca’s Epistles he could savor a pleasant Stoicism 
melodiously phrased; these two (including Plutarch’s Moralia) were his favorite 
authors, “from whom, like the Danaides, I draw my water, incessantly filling as 
fast as emptying” ... The familiarity I have with them, and the aid they afford 
me in my old age, and my book merely framed of their spoils, binds me to 
maintain their honor.”48 

He never quotes the Bible (perhaps as too well known), though he frequently 
cites St. Augustine. For the most part he prefers the ancients to the moderns, the 
pagan philosophers to the Christian Fathers. He was a humanist insofar as he 
loved the literature and the history of old Greece and Rome; but he was no 
indiscriminate idolater of classics and manuscripts; he thought Aristotle 
superficial and Cicero a windbag. He was not quite at home with the Greeks. He 


quoted the Latin poets with roaming erudition, even one of Martial’s most privy 
epigrams. He admired Virgil, but preferred Lucretius. He read Erasmus’ Adagia 
predaceously. In the early essays he was a pedant, adorning himself with 
classical tags. Such excerpts were in the manner of the age; readers who had no 
competence for the originals relished these samples as little windows glimpsing 
antiquity, and some complained that there were not more.49 From all his 
pilfering Montaigne emerged uniquely himself, laughing at pedantry and making 
up his own mind and speech. He looks like scissors and paste, and tastes like 
ambrosia. 

So, leisurely, page by page and day by day, after 1570, he wrote his Essais.! 
He seems to have invented the term,°° almost the type; for though there had been 
discorsi and discours, they were formidably formal, not the informal, 
meandering conversations of Montaigne; and this easygoing, buttonholing style 
has tended to characterize the essay since his death, making it a predominantly 
modern genre. “I speak to paper,” he said, “as I do to the first person I meet.”>1 
The style is the man, natural, intimate, confidential; it is a comfort to be spoken 
to so familiarly by a seigneur of the mind. Open him at any page, and you are 
caught by the arm and swept along, never knowing, and seldom caring, where 
you will go. He wrote piecemeal, on any subject that struck his thought or 
matched his mood; and he diverged anarchically from the initial topic as he 
rambled on; so the essay “On Coaches” rattles off into ancient Rome and new 
America. Of the three volumes, three consist of digressions. Montaigne was 
lazy, and nothing is so arduous as producing and maintaining order in ideas or 
men. He confessed himself divers et ondoyant—wavering and diverse. He made 
no fetish of consistency; he changed his opinions with his years; only the final 
composite picture is Montaigne. 

Amid the confused flux of his notions his style is as clear as the soul of 
simplicity. Yet it sparkles with metaphors as surprising as Shakespeare’s, and 
with illuminating anecdotes that instantaneously transform the abstract into the 
real. His probing curiosity snatches at such instances anywhere, admitting no 
moral hindrance. He carefully hands down to us the remark of the Toulouse 
woman who, having been handled by several soldiers, thanked God that “once in 
my life I have had my bellyful without sin.”52Nihil naturae alienum putat. 


4. The Philosopher 


He claims to have only one subject—himself. “I look within myself; I have 
no business but with myself; I incessantly consider ... and taste myself.”°3 He 


proposes to study human nature at first hand, through his own impulses, habits, 
likes, dislikes, ailments, feelings, prejudices, fears, and ideas. He does not offer 
us an autobiography; he says almost nothing, in the Essays, about his career as a 
councilor or mayor, about his travels, his visits to the court. He does not wear his 
religion or his politics on his sleeve. He gives us something more precious—a 
frank and penetrating analysis of his body, mind, and character. He expounds his 
faults and vices with pleasure and at length. To accomplish his purpose he asks 
permission to speak freely; he will violate good taste to exhibit a man naked in 
body and soul. He talks with noisy candor about his natural functions, quotes St. 
Augustine and Vives on melodic flatulence, and meditates on coitus: 


Each one avoideth to see a man born, but all run hastily to see him die. To destroy him we seek a 
spacious field and full light; but to construct him we hide ourselves in some dark corner and work 
as close as we may.°4 


Even so, he claims to have practiced some reticence. “I speak truth, not my 
bellyful, but as much as I dare.”°° 

He tells us a great deal about his physical self, and he nurses his health from 
page to page. Health is the summum bonum. “Renown or glory is overdearly 
bought by a man of my humor, in God’s name.”°° He records the vicissitudes of 
his bowels in affectionate detail. He sought the philosopher’s stone and found it 
lodged in his bladder. He hoped to pass these pebbles in some amorous ecstasy, 
but found, instead, that they “do strangely diswench me,”°” threatening him with 
inopportune disablement. He consoled himself with his proud capacity to “hold 
my water full ten hours,”°® and to be in the saddle long hours without exhausting 
fatigue. He was stout and strong, and he ate so avidly that he almost bit his 
fingers in his greed. He loved himself with indefatigable virtuosity. 

He was vain of his genealogy, his coat of arms,°9 his fine dress, and his 
distinction as a Chevalier of St. Michael—and wrote an essay “Of Vanity.” He 
pretends to most of the vices, and assures us that if there is any virtue in him it 
entered by stealth. He had many nevertheless: honesty, geniality, humor, 
equanimity, pity, moderation, tolerance. He tossed explosive ideas into the air, 
but caught and extinguished them before they fell. In an age of dogmatic 
slaughter he begged his fellow men to moderate their certainties this side of 
murder; and he gave the modem world one of its first examples of a tolerant 
mind. We forgive his faults because we share them. And we find his self- 
analysis fascinating because we know that it is about us that the tale is told. 

To understand himself better he studied the philosophers. He loved them 
despite their vain pretensions to analyze the universe and chart man’s destiny 
beyond the grave. He quoted Cicero as remarking that “nothing can be said so 


absurd but that it has been said by one of the philosophers.”6° He praised 
Socrates for “bringing human wisdom down from heaven, where for a long time 
it had been lost, to restore it to man again,”®! and he echoed Socrates’ advice to 
study natural science less and human conduct more. He had no “system” of his 
own; his ideas were in such restless evolution that no label could pin down his 
philosophic flight. 

In the brave morning of his thought he adopted Stoicism. Since Christianity, 
splitting into fratricidal sects and bloodying itself with war and massacre, had 
apparently failed to give man a moral code capable of controlling his instincts, 
Montaigne turned to philosophy for a natural ethic, a morality not tied to the rise 
and fall of religious creeds. Stoicism seemed to have approached this ideal; at 
least it had molded some of the finest men of antiquity. For a time Montaigne 
made it his ideal. He would train his will to self-mastery; he would shun all 
passions that might disturb the decency of his conduct or the tranquillity of his 
mind; he would face all vicissitudes with an even temper and take death itself as 
a natural and forgivable fulfillment. 

Some Stoic strain continued in him to the end, but his effervescent spirit soon 
found another philosophy to justify itself. He rebelled against a Stoicism that 
preached the following of “Nature” and yet strove to suppress nature in man. He 
interpreted Nature through his own nature, and decided to follow his natural 
desires whenever they did no perceivable harm. He was pleased to find Epicurus 
no coarse sensualist but a sane defender of sane delights; and he was astonished 
to discover so much wisdom and grandeur in Lucretius. Now he proclaimed with 
enthusiasm the legitimacy of pleasure. The only sin that he recognized was 
excess. “Intemperance is the pestilence which killeth pleasure; temperance is not 
the flail of pleasure, it is the seasoning thereof.”®2 

From the oscillation of his views, and the degradation of contemporary 
Christianity in France, he came to the skepticism that thereafter colored most of 
his philosophy. His father had been impressed by the Theologia naturalis of the 
Toulouse theologian Raymond of Sabunde (d. 1437?), who had continued the 
noble effort of the Scholastics to prove the reasonableness of Christianity. The 
father asked his son to translate the treatise; Montaigne did, and published his 
translation (1569). Orthodox France was edified, but some critics objected to 
Raymond’s reasoning. In 1580 Montaigne inserted into the second “book” of his 
Essais a two-hundred-page “Apologie de [Defense of] Raimond Sebond,” in 
which he proposed to answer the objections. But he did so only by abandoning 
his author’s enterprise, arguing that reason is a limited and untrustworthy 
instrument, and that it is better to rest religion on faith in the Scriptures and in 
Holy Mother Church; in effect Montaigne demolished Raymond while 


purporting to uphold him. Some, like Sainte-Beuve, have judged this “Apology” 
as a tongue-in-the-cheek argument for unbelief.6> In any case, it is the most 
destructive of Montaigne’s compositions, perhaps the most thoroughgoing 
exposition of skepticism in modern literature. 

Long before Locke, Montaigne affirms that “all knowledge is addressed to us 
by the senses,”64 and that reason depends upon the senses; but the senses are 
deceptive in their reports and severely limited in their range; therefore reason is 
unreliable. “Both the inward and the outward parts of man are full of weakness 
and falsehood.”®° (Here, at the very outset of the Age of Reason, a generation 
before Bacon and Descartes, Montaigne asks the question that they would not 
stop to ask, that Pascal would ask eighty years later, that the philosophers would 
not face till Hume and Kant: Why should we trust reason?) Even instinct is a 
safer guide than reason. See how well the animals get along by instinct— 
sometimes more wisely than men. “There is a greater difference between many a 
man and many another man than between many a man and many an animal.’’6® 
Man is no more the center of life than the earth is the center of the universe. It is 
presumptuous of man to think that God resembles him, or that human affairs are 
the center of God’s interest, or that the world exists to serve man. And it is 
ridiculous to suppose that the mind of man can fathom the nature of God. “O 
senseless man, who cannot make a worm and yet will make gods by the 
dozen!”67 

Montaigne arrives at skepticism by another route—by contemplating the 
variety and fluctuation of beliefs in laws and morals, in science, philosophy, and 
religion; which of these truths is truth? He prefers the Copernican to the 
Ptolemaic astronomy, but: “Who knows whether, a thousand years hence, a third 
opinion will rise, which haply may overthrow these two,” and “whether it be not 
more likely that this huge body, which we call the World, is another manner of 
thing than we judge it?”68 “There is no science,” only the proud hypotheses of 
immodest minds.®9 Of all the philosophies the best is Pyrrho’s—that we know 
nothing. “The greatest part of what we know is the least part of what we know 
not.””0 “Nothing is so firmly believed as that which is least known,” and “a 
persuasion of certainty is a manifest testimony of foolishness.”7! “In few words, 
there is no constant existence, neither of our being nor of the objects. And we 
and our judgment, and all mortal things else, do incessantly roll, turn, and pass 
away. Thus can nothing be certainly established. We have no communication 
with being.””2 Then, to heal all wounds, Montaigne ends by reaffirming his 
Christian faith and singing a pantheistic paean to the unknowable God.’ 

Thereafter he applied his skepticism to everything, always with an obeisance 
to the Church. “Que sais-je? What do I know?” became his motto, engraved on 


his seal and inscribed on his library ceiling. Other mottoes adorned the rafters: 
“The for and against are both possible”; “It may be and it may not be”; “I 
determine nothing. I do not comprehend things; I suspend judgment; I 
examine.”’74 Something of this attitude he took from Socrates’ Ouden oida, “I 
know nothing”; something from Pyrrho, something from Cornelius Agrippa, 
much from Sextus Empiricus. Henceforth, he said, “I fasten myself on that 
which I see and hold, and go not far from the shore.”7° 

Now he saw relativity everywhere, and nowhere absolutes. Least of all in 
standards of beauty; and our lusty philosopher revels in noting the diverse 
opinions among divers peoples as to what constitutes beauty in a woman’s 
breasts.7© He believes that many beasts surpass us in beauty and thinks we were 
wise to clothe ourselves. He perceives that a man’s religion and his moral ideas 
are usually determined by his environment. “The taste of good or evil greatly 
depends upon the opinion we have of them,” as Shakespeare was to say; and: 
“Men are tormented by the opinions they have of things, not by the things 
themselves.”’77 The laws of conscience proceed not from God but from custom. 
Conscience is the discomfort we feel when violating the mores of our tribe.78 

Montaigne had better sense than to suppose that because morals are relative 
they may therefore be ignored. On the contrary, he would be the last to disturb 
their stability. He talks boldly about sex, and claims much freedom—for men; 
but when you cross-examine him you find him suddenly orthodox. He 
recommends chastity to youth, on the ground that energy spent in sex comes 
from the common store of force in the body; he notes that athletes training for 
the Olympic games “abstained from all venerean acts and touching of 
women.” 79 

It was part of his humor to extend his skepticism to civilization itself, and to 
anticipate Rousseau and Chateaubriand. The Indians he had seen at Rouen 
inspired him to read the reports of travelers; from these accounts he composed 
his essay “Of Cannibals.” Eating dead people, he thought, was less barbarous 
than torturing live ones. “I find nothing in that nation [Indian America] that is 
either barbarous or savage, unless men call that barbarism which is not common 
among themselves.”8° He imagined these natives as rarely sick, as nearly always 
happy, and as living peaceably without laws.8! He praised Aztec art and Inca 
roads. He put into the mouth of his Rouen Indians an indictment of European 
wealth and poverty: “They had perceived there were men amongst us full gorged 
with all sorts of commodities, and others that were dying of hunger; and they 
marveled that the needy ones could endure such an injustice and took not the 
others by the throat.”82 He compared the morals of the Indians with those of 
their conquerors, and charged that “the pretended Christians ... brought the 


contagion of vice to innocent souls eager to learn and by nature well 
disposed.”83 For a moment Montaigne forgot his geniality and burst into noble 
indignation: 


So many goodly cities ransacked and razed; so many nations destroyed or made desolate; so 
infinite millions of harmless people of all sexes, status, and ages, massacred, ravaged, and put to the 
sword; and the richest, the fairest, the best part of the world topsyturvied, ruined, and defaced for 
the traffic of pearls and peppers! Oh, mechanical victories, oh, base conquest!84 


Was his obeisance to religion sincere? Obviously his classical foraging had 
long since weaned him from the doctrines of the Church. He retained a vague 
belief in God conceived sometimes as Nature, sometimes as a cosmic soul, the 
incomprehensible intelligence of the world. At times he presages Shakespeare’s 
Lear: “The gods play at handball with us, and toss us up and down”;® but he 
ridicules atheism as “unnatural and monstrous”®® and rejects agnosticism as 
another dogmatism—how do we know that we shall never know?8’” He waives 
aside as pretentious futilities all attempts to define the soul or to explain its 
relation to the body.88 He is willing to accept the immortality of the soul on 
faith, but finds no evidence for it in experience or reason;®9 and the idea of 
eternal existence appalls him.9° “Except for faith, I believe not miracles”;9! and 
he anticipates Hume’s famous argument: “How much more natural and likely do 
I find it that two men should lie than that one man in twelve hours should be 
carried by the winds from East to West?”92 (He might seek another example 
today.) He steals a march on Voltaire by telling of the pilgrim who judged that 
Christianity must be divine to have maintained itself so long despite the 
corruption of its administrators.93 He notes that he is a Christian by geographical 
accident; otherwise “I should rather have taken part with those who worshiped 
the sun.”94 So far as one reader can recall, he mentions Christ but once.95° The 
lovely saga of the Mother of Christ made only a moderate appeal to his 
unsentimental soul; however, he crossed Italy to lay four votive figures before 
her shrine at Loreto. He lacked those marks of the religious spirit—humility, a 
sense of sin, remorse and penance, a longing for divine forgiveness and 
redeeming grace. He was a freethinker with an allergy for martyrdom. 

He remained a Catholic long after he had ceased to be a Christian.9° Like 
some sensible early Christian bowing transiently to a pagan deity, Montaigne, 
the most pagan of Christians, turned aside now and then from his selected 
Greeks and Romans to honor the cross of Christ, or even to kiss the foot of a 
pope. He did not, like Pascal, pass from skepticism to faith, but from skepticism 
to observance. And not merely through caution. He probably realized that his 
own philosophy, paralyzed with hesitations, contradictions, and doubt, could 


safely be the luxury only of a spirit already formed to civilization (by religion?), 
and that France, even while bathing its creeds in blood, would never exchange 
them for an intellectual labyrinth in which death would be the only certainty. He 
thought a wise philosophy would make its peace with religion: 


Simple minds, less curious, less well instructed, are made good Christians, and through 
reverence and obedience hold their simple belief and abide by the laws. In intellects of moderate 
vigor and capacity is engendered the error of opinions.... The best, most settled, and clearest-seeing 
spirits make another sort of well-believers, who by long and religious investigation, penetrate to a 
more profound and abstruse meaning in the Scriptures and discover the mysterious and divine 
secrets of our ecclesiastical polity.... The simple peasants are honest folk, and so are the 
philosophers.97 


So, after all his barbs at Christianity, and because all faiths alike are cloaks to 
cover our shivering ignorance, he advises us to accept the religion of our time 
and place. He himself, true to his geography, returned to the ritual of his fathers. 
He liked a sensory, fragrant, ceremonial religion, and so he preferred 
Catholicism to Protestantism. He was repelled by the Calvinist emphasis on 
predestination;9® being of Erasmian lineage, he liked the genial and worldly 
cardinals of Rome more than the Loyola of Geneva or the lion of Wittenberg. He 
regretted particularly that the new creeds were imitating the intolerance of the 
old. Though he laughed at heretics as fools who raised a fuss over competitive 
mythologies, he saw no sense in burning such mavericks. “After all, it is setting 
a high value on our opinions to roast people alive on account of them”®9 or to let 
people roast us. 

In politics too he ended as a comfortable conservative. There is no use 
changing forms of government; the new one will be as bad as the old, because it 
will be administered by men. Society is so “vast a frame,” so complex a 
mechanism of instinct, custom, myth, and law, slowly fashioned by the trial-and- 
error wisdom of time, that no individual intellect, however powerful and 
brilliant, can take it apart and put it together again without incalculable 
confusion and suffering.!0° Better submit to current rulers, bad as they are, 
unless they attempt to chain thought itself; then Montaigne might screw his 
courage up to revolt, for “my reason is not framed to bend or stoop; my knees 
are.”101 A wise man will avoid public office, while respecting it; “the greatest 
vocation is to save the commonwealth and be profitable to many”; but “as for 
me, I depart from it.”!02 However, he served his terms. 

He mourned that half his life had been lived during the ruination of France,1!93 
“in an age so corrupt and times so ignorant.” “Read all ancient stories, be they 
never so tragical, you shall find none to equal those we daily see practiced.” 104 


He was not neutral in the duel for France, but “my interest has not made me 
forget either the commendable qualities of our adversaries or the reproachful 
qualities of those whom I have supported.” 1095 He would not shoulder a gun, but 
his pen was with the Politiques, those peace-preferring Catholics who advocated 
some compromise with the Huguenots. He lauded Michel de L’HOpital for 
farsighted humanitarian moderation, and he rejoiced when his friend Henry of 
Navarre moved to victory on the policies of L’H6pital. Montaigne was the most 
civilized of Frenchmen in that savage age. 


5. The Rolling Stone 


The stones in his bladder bothered him more than the wars of France. In June 
1580, shortly after the first publication of the Essays, he set out on an extended 
tour of Western Europe, partly to see the world, partly to visit medicinal springs 
in the hope of alleviating the “colic” (as he called it) that repeatedly 
incapacitated him with pain. He left his wife behind to take care of the estate; but 
he took with him a younger brother, a brother-in-law, the Baron of Estissac, and 
a secretary to whom he dictated part of his travel diary; add a retinue of servants 
and muleteers, and we no longer wonder that these memoirs are intellectually 
thin. They were meant rather for remembrance than for publication; Montaigne, 
returning, hid them in a chest, where they were discovered 178 years after his 
death. 

The party went first to Paris, where the proud author presented a copy of the 
Essays to Henry III; then by easy stages to Plombieres, where Montaigne for 
nine days drank two quarts of medicinal waters daily and succeeded in passing 
some small stones with great pain.!96 Then through Lorraine to Switzerland. “He 
had infinite pleasure,” says the third-person diary, “in observing the freedom and 
good government of this nation.”!9” He took the waters at Baden-Baden and 
advanced into Germany. He attended Calvinist and Lutheran as well as Catholic 
services, and discussed theology with Protestant clergymen. He tells of one 
Lutheran minister who vowed that he would rather hear a thousand Masses than 
partake of one Calvinist Communion!08—for the Calvinists denied the physical 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist. Moving into the Tirol, he felt the grandeur of 
the Alps long before Rousseau. From Innsbruck the party mounted to the 
Brenner Pass, Montaigne passing on the way “a stone of middling size.” Then 
through Trent to Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and Venice, where he contributed 
“two big stones” to the Grand Canal. He thought the city not so wonderful as he 
had expected, nor the prostitutes as beautiful. On to Ferrara, where (according to 


the Essays, not the diary) he visited the insane Tasso; to Bologna and Florence, 
where the Arno received “two stones and a quantity of gravel,”!99 and through 
Siena to Rome, where he “passed a stone as big as a pine kernel.”1!10 All in all, 
these recorded accretion-excretions would have built a pretty pyramid. 

In Rome he visited a Jewish synagogue, witnessed a circumcision, and 
discussed with the rabbis their religious rites. He exchanged philosophies with 
the Roman courtesans. He was not (as Stendhal thought) insensitive to the art in 
Rome.!!1 He wandered day after day among the classic remains, never ceasing 
to marvel at their grandeur. But the great event was a visit to Gregory XIII. Like 
any son of the Church, Montaigne knelt to kiss the papal shoe, which the Pope 
kindly raised to ease the operation.!12 Meanwhile the customs officials had 
found a copy of the Essays, which they turned over to the Inquisition. Montaigne 
was summoned to the Holy Office and was gently admonished that some 
passages smelled of heresy; would he not change or delete them in future 
editions? He promised. “I thought I left them very well satisfied with me”; 
indeed, they invited him to come and live in Rome. (He kept his promise 
indifferently, and in 1676 his book was placed on the Index.) Perhaps to reassure 
them and himself, he journeyed across Italy to the shrine of the Virgin at Loreto 
and dedicated a votive tablet to her. Then he recrossed the Apennines to take the 
waters at Lucca. 

There (September 7, 1581) a message came, saying that he had been chosen 
mayor of Bordeaux. He asked to be excused, but Henry III bade him accept, and 
the tradition of public service left him by his father could not be ignored. He 
took his time getting back to France; he did not sight his chateau till November 
30, seventeen months after beginning the tour. The duties of the mayoralty were 
light; the emoluments were honors without pay. He functioned sufficiently well, 
for he was reelected (August 1583) for another two years. In December 1584 
Henry of Navarre, with a mistress and forty followers, visited him, and the future 
king of France slept in the philosopher’s bed. Toward the end of the second term 
plague struck Bordeaux, and Montaigne, like nearly all public officials, left the 
city for rural retreats. On July 30, 1585, he turned over the insignia of his office 
to a successor and retired to his home. 

He was only fifty-two, but his stones periodically disabled him, sometimes 
preventing him for days from passing water.!!3 Early in 1588 he was strong 
enough to make a third trip to Paris. While there he was arrested, as an adherent 
of Henry III, by the League then dominating the capital; he was lodged in the 
Bastille (July 10, 1588), but was released the same evening through the 
intercession of Catherine de Médicis. In October he attended the States-General 
at Blois, but he returned to Bordeaux just in time to escape involvement in the 


vicissitudes of Henry III after the assassination of the Duke of Guise. 

In his final and finest essay, “Of Experience,” he included a description of his 
physical decay. His teeth, for example, seemed to have reached “the natural term 
of their continuance.”!!14 He endured his “going hence” without bitterness. He 
had lived his life very much as he had planned it, and he could write with pride: 
“View all antiquity over, and you shall find it a hard matter to choose out a 
dozen men that have directed their lives unto one certain, settled ... course, 
which is the sweetest drift of wisdom.”!15 Told that his end was near, he 
gathered his household and his legatees about him, and gave them in person the 
sums or objects he had bequeathed them in his will. He received the sacraments 
of the Church as piously as if he had never written a doubting word. He died 
September 13, 1592, aged fifty-nine. 


His influence pervaded three centuries and four continents. Richelieu 
accepted with pleasure the dedication of Mlle. de Gournay’s final edition of the 
Essays. His friend and disciple Charron, as early as 1603, developed them into a 
formal and orderly philosophy. Florio made them into an English classic (1603), 
but overlaid his author’s brief simplicity with erudite verbosity. Shakespeare 
may have seen that translation and been helped to form and phrase the 
skepticism of his greatest tragedies; we have noted his specific debts. Perhaps 
Ben Jonson had Shakespeare in mind when he accused English writers of 
stealing from Montaigne.!16 Bacon felt that influence, and Descartes may have 
found in the Essays the stimulus to his initial universal doubt. Pascal went 
almost insane trying to salvage his faith from Montaigne’s questionings. From 
Montaigne stemmed Bayle, Vauvenargues, Rousseau, Diderot, Voltaire— 
Rousseau from Montaigne’s confessions and his essays “Of Education” and “Of 
Cannibals,” Voltaire from all the rest. Montaigne was the grandfather, as Bayle 
was the father, of the Enlightenment. Mme. du Deffand, the least deceived 
woman of her brilliant age, wished to “throw into the fire all the immense 
volumes of the philosophers except Montaigne, who is the father of them all.” 117 
Through Montaigne the psychological analysis of mind and character entered 
into French literature, from Corneille and Moliére, La Rochefoucauld and La 
Bruyére to Anatole France. Thoreau took much at this fountainhead, and 
Emerson bathed himself in it before writing his own Essays. Of Montaigne, as of 
few authors before the eighteenth century, it may be said that he is read today as 
if he had written yesterday. 

The world has long since recognized and forgiven his faults. He admitted so 
many that he almost depleted the armory of his critics. He knew quite well that 
he was garrulous and vain. We tire, now and then, of his classical quotations, 


and for a moment fall into Malebranche’s unjust judgment of the Essays as 
“nothing but a tissue of historical anecdotes, little stories, bon mots, verses, and 
apothegms ... proving nothing.”!18 Unquestionably Montaigne jumbles his 
wares into a lazy disarray, so lessening their impact and point. He contradicts 
himself in a hundred subjects; he is bound to be right, since he says everything 
and its opposite. There is something paralyzing in universal skepticism; it 
preserves us from theological homicide, but it takes the wind out of our sails and 
drains us of fortitude. We are more deeply moved by Pascal’s desperate attempt 
to save his faith from Montaigne than by Montaigne’s willingness to have no 
faith at all. 

We cannot put our hearts into such criticism; it interrupts only passingly our 
joy in the gaya ciencia, the laughing learning, the allegro pensieroso, of this 
unsilenceable gossiper. Where again shall we find so animated a synthesis of 
wisdom and humor? There is a subtle similarity between these two qualities, 
since both may come from seeing things in perspective; in Montaigne they make 
one man. His loquacity is redeemed by quaintness and clarity; there are no 
shopworn phrases here, no pompous absurdity. We are so weary of language 
used to conceal thought or its absence that we can overlook the egoism in these 
self-revelations. We are surprised to see how well this amiable causeur knows 
our hearts; we are relieved to find our faults shared by so wise a man, and by 
him so readily absolved. It is comforting to see that he too hesitates and does not 
know; we are delighted to be told that our ignorance, if realized, becomes 
philosophy. And what a relief it is, after St. Bartholomew, to come upon a man 
who is not sure enough to kill! 

Finally, and despite his onslaught upon reason, we perceive that Montaigne 
begins in France, as Bacon in England, the Age of Reason. Montaigne, the critic 
of reason, was nothing if not reason itself. With all his curtsies to the Church, 
this irrationalist was a rationalist. He consented to conform only after he had 
sown the seeds of reason in the mind of France. And if, like Bacon, he tried to do 
this without disturbing the consolatory faith of the poor, we must not hold his 
caution or tenderness against him. He was not made for burning. He knew that 
he too might be wrong; he was the apostle of moderation as well as of reason; 
and he was too much of a gentleman to set his neighbor’s house on fire before he 
had any other shelter to give him. He was profounder than Voltaire because he 
sympathized with that which he destroyed. 

Gibbon reckoned “in those bigoted times but two men of liberality [of free 
and generous ideas] in France: Henry IV and Montaigne.”!19 And Sainte-Beuve, 
after viewing Montaigne unsympathetically through the eyes of Pascal,!29 ended 
by pronouncing him, in a rare burst of enthusiasm, “le Francais le plus sage qui 
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ait jamais existé”—”the wisest Frenchman that ever lived.” 12! 


IV. IMMORTALS FOR A DAY 


After Montaigne French literature rested on his oars for a generation. He had 
almost succeeded in escaping the Religious Wars, hiding himself in himself till 
they passed by. Elsewhere the martial-theologic fever blighted letters in France: 
between Montaigne and Corneille she fell behind England and Spain in 
literature, just as England fell behind France after the Civil War. A succession of 
gaseous comets crossed the firmament, leaving no fixed stars. Richelieu tried to 
nurse genius with pensions, but he hampered it with censorship and suborned it 
to his praise. When he died the pensions were canceled by Louis XIII with a 
shrug of the pen: “We’re not going to be troubled with that any more.” More 
stimulating to literature were the literary soirees of the Hotel de Rambouillet and 
Richelieu’s establishment of the French Academy. 

The Academy began in gatherings of scholars and authors in a private home 
—that of Valentin Conrart, a secretary to the King (1627). Richelieu, alert to 
letters as well as war, envying the academies of Italy and the literature of Spain, 
offered to constitute the group as a public body recognized by the state. Some 
members opposed the plan as a bribe to orthodoxy; but the poet Chapelain (who 
was enjoying a pension from the Cardinal) reminded them that “they had to do 
with a man who willed in no halfhearted way whatever he willed.”1!22 
Chapelain’s caution prevailed; the group unanimously resolved to “accede to the 
pleasure of his Eminence,” and was incorporated (1635) as the Académie 
Francaise. Its statutes declared that 


it seems that naught was wanting to the happiness of the kingdom but to take this language, which we 
speak, out of the list of barbarous tongues ... that, already more perfect than any other living 
language, it might at length fairly succeed to the Latin as the Latin had to the Greek, if more care 
were taken than hitherto; that the functions of the Academicians should be to purify the language 
from the defilements which it had contracted, whether in the mouths of the people, or in the crowds of 
the law courts ... or by the bad habits of ignorant courtiers. 123 


One of the original thirty members, Claude Vaugelas, was charged with 
compiling a dictionary; fifty-six years were to elapse before its first publication 
(1694). Meanwhile the Academy raised significantly the status of literary men; 
to be one of the (by 1637) forty “Immortals” became as great an honor as to 
stand high in the government; no nation has so honored letters as France. 
Frequently the Academy, composed mostly of old men, acted as a conservative 
brake upon literary developments or linguistic growth; now and then it closed its 


doors to genius (Moliére, Rousseau); but it kept its head above the factions, and 
taught its members a courteous tolerance of diverse ideas; and France rewarded 
it with a permanence that stood the shocks of change while so much else gave 
way. 


Having corralled the poets and the scholars, Richelieu cast his watchful eye 
upon the journalists. In May 1631 Théophraste Renaudot, aided by the Cardinal, 
began publication of the first French newspaper, afterward called the Gazette de 
France. Appearing weekly as a sheet folded into eight pages, it gave such 
official news as Richelieu permitted or supplied, and it added some pages of 
nouvelles ordinaires. Louis XIII was a frequent contributor; in the Gazette he 
answered the critics of the government and defended his banishment of his 
mother; sometimes he took his paragraphs in person to supervise their 
graduation into type; even a king is fascinated when he finds himself in print. 
From its beginning the French press was an agent of propaganda—in this case a 
means of explaining to the literate minority the policies of the state. The people 
soon distrusted the Gazette and bought, rather, the scurrilous sheets sold on the 
streets by the pensioners of the Cardinal’s foes. 

The most widely read production of the age was a romance. The chivalric 
romance was going out of fashion, not merely because Cervantes and others 
ridiculed it, but because feudalism, now subordinated to royalty, was losing 
more and more of its privileges and prestige. Tales of when knighthood was in 
flower were replaced by agonizing romances of impeded desire. Every possessor 
of letters and leisure under Louis XIII read the Astré e (1610-19) of Honoré 
d’Urfé. The author’s genius grew from a wound in love. His wife, well named 
Diana, preferred the venery of the hunt to the venery of marriage; she had her 
dogs eat at table with her and share her bed. She was delivered of an abortion 
annually.!24 Honoré retired to his estate and disguised his plaintive 
autobiography as a pastoral romance. He found this cure by expression so 
satisfactory that he stretched it out to 5,500 pages in five volumes issued at 
intervals from 1610 to 1627. In the story of the shepherd Céladon’s love for the 
shepherdess Astrée we hear an interminable echo of Montemayor’s Diana 
enamorada and Sannazaro’s and Sidney’s Arcadias; but the echo was 
melodious, the shepherds and shepherdesses had all the grace and lace of the 
French court, the language met all the demands of the Rambouillet Hotel, the 
varieties of amorous experience rivaled Henry IV’s, and the adoration of woman 
pleased the goddesses of the salons, who made the book a code of manners for 
platonic love. Here was the gushing spring from which streamed the sentimental 
romances of Mile. de Scudéry, Abbé Prévost (Antoine Prévost d’Exiles), Samuel 


Richardson, Jean Jacques Rousseau—who professed to have read the book once 
a year through most of his life. For nearly a century the lords and ladies of the 
French, German, and Polish courts took the names and played the parts of L’ 
Astrée; and half the prose written in France cultivated romance. 

The other half contained some memorable prose. Jean Louis Guez de 
Balzac’s Lettres (1624f.) were really essays, designed to impress the précieuses, 
sharing with Vaugelas and Malherbe in purifying the language, and helping to 
give French prose the form and logic of the classic age.... Pierre de Bourdeilles 
de Brant6me, after a gay life in the army and at the court, left at his death (1614) 
a bundle of memoirs retailing with gusto the amours of the French ladies, the 
virtues of Catherine de Médicis, the beauty of Mary Stuart, and the wit of 
Marguerite of Valois; it is a pity that his most fascinating stories are 
unverifiable. “It is not good,” he thought, “to grow old in the same hole, and no 
man of spirit ever did so; one must adventure boldly in all directions, in love as 
in war.” In a more judicious moment he acknowledged that “the greatest 
blessing God can grant us in our marriage is fair issue, not concubinage.” ... 
Jacques Auguste de Thou, magistrate and councilor of state under his friend 
Henry IV, helped to draft and negotiate the Edict of Nantes, and devoted half his 
life to writing Historia sui temporis (1604—8), or History of His Own Time, a 
book distinguished by its scholarship, its impartiality, and its courage in 
branding the Massacre of St. Bartholomew as “an outburst of fury unexampled 
in the annals of any nation.” ... The Duke of Sully, in his old age and with the 
help of secretaries, composed the famous Mémoires des sages et royales 
é€conomies domestiques, politiques, et militaires de Henri le Grand, which he 
dedicated “to France, to all good soldiers, and to all the French people.” ... In 
the final year of Louis XIII a group of Flemish Jesuits, led by Jean de Bolland, 
began to publish the Acta Sanctorum, giving with cautious criticism the lives of 
the saints in the order of their commemoration by the Catholic Church. Despite 
the vicissitudes of the Society, the labor was zealously pursued, until in 1910 it 
ran to sixty-five volumes. Some mythmongers protested, but the work stands as 
a credit to the scholarship of the most scholarly of religious orders. Finally, we 
must list again the ubiquitous and incredible Richelieu, who dipped his pen into 
every literary well and left us his Mémoires—a bit prejudiced in favor of the 
Cardinal, but standing high in that remarkable sequence of French memoirs 
which has no rival in any other tongue. 

Minor poets were never so plentiful. Théophile de Viau, Vincent Voiture, and 
Honorat de Bueil, Marquis of Racan, are still read by loyal Frenchmen, if only in 
school. Théophile’s libertine loves and scandalous doubts made him the Villon 
of the age, condemned to the stake and then let off with banishment. Voiture’s 


breezy wit made him the bel esprit (we had almost dared to say the prime ribber) 
of the Hotel de Rambouillet. When Bossuet, aged twelve, preached at midnight 
in that salon, Voiture said he had never heard a sermon delivered so early and so 
late. 

Two major poets honored these reigns. Francois de Malherbe illustrated the 
principle that each age, to relish itself, must denounce and reverse the past. The 
great Ronsard was still singing in Malherbe’s youth; he and his Pléiade had 
chastened French verse by directing it to classic models and themes; but their 
successors were now sonneteering France and their mistresses to sleep with 
archaic terms, fanciful phrases, Italian concetti, clumsy inversions, obscure 
allusions, recondite mythology. Malherbe decided that there had been enough of 
this. Born at Caen (1555), he studied at Basel and Heidelberg, spent years in 
travel, and was already fifty when he reached the court of France. Despite his 
impudences and impieties, he made his way and became the favorite poet of 
Henry the Great, who, however, gave him “more compliments than money.”!25 
He lived by selling his verses to the highest bidder, and he promoted his wares 
by eviscerating his predecessors. Like the précieuses of the salon Rambouillet, 
he declared war on words that smacked of rural coarseness or the less poetical 
operations of the human bag; he banished inversions, ambiguities, 
colloquialisms, provincialisms, Gasconisms (which was hard on the King), 
padding, cacophony, solecisms, importations, Latinisms, technicalities, poetic 
license, imperfect rhymes. Now there should be dignity of ideas, simplicity and 
clarity of expression, harmony of rhythm, consistency of metaphors, order in 
exposition, logic in phrase. Good writing must breathe well and must be 
welcome to the ear; hiatus (“a historian”) is an auditory offense, a respiratory 
disease. Malherbe tried his verses on his butler’s ears. 126 

Let us breathe one of his poems—a “Consolation” addressed to a friend who 
mourned the passing of a daughter: 


Mais elle était du monde, ou les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin, 

Et rose elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin... 

La mort a des rigueurs a mille autre pareilles; 
On a beau la prier, 

La cruelle qu’elle est se bouche les oreilles, 
Et nous laisse crier. 

Le pauvre en sa cabane, ou le chaume le couvre, 
Est sujet a ses lois; 


Et la garde qui veielle aux barriéres du Louvre 
N’en défend point nos rois!!127 


Malherbe’s practice was less effective than his principles; his verses suffered 
a chill from his rules; and Guez de Balzac, who was at this time reforming prose, 
saw only good prose in Malherbe’s poetry. But the Hotel de Rambouillet took 
him to its bosoms, the Academy adopted his precepts, and Boileau inherited 
them as the foundation of the classic style. They became for two centuries a stoic 
saintly shirt of hair and mail for the lyric bards of France. In old age Malherbe 
swelled into a very pontiff of poetry, an oracle on questions of language and 
style; some of his admirers saluted him as “the most eloquent man of all time,” 
and he agreed that “what Malherbe writes will last eternally.”1!28 On his deathbed 
(1628), he roused himself from his final stupor to reprove his nurse for using 
incorrect French.1!29 

Mathurin Régnier thought him a bore, ignored his rules, and, like Villon, sent 
up poetry steaming from the stews. Tonsured and destined for the priesthood, he 
so lost himself in Venusberg that he became old and gray while young. At thirty- 
one he was infirm with gout and syphilis. He still found that “every woman is to 
my taste,” but they were more discriminating. He wrote some of the most 
vigorous verse in the language, recklessly venereal, savagely satirical, rivaling 
Horace in form and Juvenal in vinegar, and alive with persons and places felt or 
seen. He laughed at the linguistic purism of the précieuses and the classic rigor 
of Malherbe; impassioned ardor from an inner flame seemed to him more vital to 
poetry than grammatical, rhetorical, prosodical orthodoxy; here at the dawn of 
the classic age romanticism stirred. Even science and philosophy got their 
comeuppance for their vaunts: 


Philosophes réveurs, discourez hautement; 

Sans bouger de la terre allez au firmament; 

Faites que tout le ciel branle a votre cadence, 

Et pesez vos discours méme dans sa balance... 

Portez une lanterne aux cachots de nature; 

Sachez qui donne aux fleurs cette aimable peinture ... 
Déchiffrez les secrets de nature et des cieux: 

Votre raison vous trompe aussi bien que vos yeux, ‘1130 


In 1609 he became court poet to Henry IV. Four years later, aged thirty-nine, 
he died, worn out with melodious lechery. He had composed his epitaph: 


J’ai vécu sans nul pensement, 

Me laissant aller doucement 

A la bonne loi naturelle, 

Et ne saurais dire pourquoi 

La mort daigna penser a moi, 

Qui n’ai daigné penser a elle.!V131 


V. PIERRE CORNEILLE: 1606-84 


The literary star in Richelieu’s firmament was Pierre Corneille, for with him 
French drama became literature, and French literature, for a century, became 
predominantly drama. 

Many experiments had prepared for him. Etienne Jodelle had staged the first 
French tragedy in 1552. Similar imitations of Seneca followed, all based on the 
Senecan scheme of tales of violence, psychological studies, and bursts of 
rhetoric, shor of the classic chorus, but cramped into the supposedly 
Aristotelian unities of one action represented as occurring in one place in one 
day’s time. Aristotle (as we have seen in discussing the Elizabethan drama) had 
required unity of action or plot; he had not asked for unity of place, he had not 
insisted on unity of time. But the Poetices libriseptem (1561) of the learned 
Julius Caesar Scaliger required of all dramatists adherence to Greek and Latin 
forms; Jean Chapelain repeated the demand in 1630; the arguments that in 
England had fallen before the wild genius of a man who had small Latin and less 
Greek won a complete victory in a France inheriting the Latin language and 
culture; and after 1640 the Senecan form of three unities held the French tragic 
stage through Corneille and Racine, through Voltaire and the eighteenth century, 
through the Revolution, the Empire, and the Restoration, till in Hugo’s Hernani 
(1830) the romantic drama won its historic, tardy victory. 

The French drama had no regular home in the sixteenth century, but had to 
nurse itself in colleges and had to wander from court to court, from hall to hall. 
In 1598 the first permanent French theater was established at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne in the Rue Mauconseil, and in 1600 the Thédtre des Marais was 
opened in the present Rue Vieille du Temple. In both cases the form was a long 
central parterre, or pit, where the less opulent classes stood, ate, drank, gambled, 
quarreled, and watched the performance and their purses; while along the walls 
ran two tiers of boxes, in which the moneyed gentry sat. Before the reign of 
Richelieu only a few women with nothing to lose attended the plays. The stage, 
raised at one end of the rectangle, was so far from half the audience that the 
representation of thought or feeling by facial expression was almost useless to 


the actors, and a premium was placed upon rhetoric that could reach the farthest 
ear. Performances were given in the afternoon, usually from five to seven; the 
law required them to end before dark, for both theaters were in dangerous 
quarters of the town. The actors, before Moliére, were generally imported from 
Italy and Spain. Female parts were taken by women, and in the comedies the 
need for revenue laid a bold emphasis on sex. Church and Parlement tried in 
vain to cleanse or suppress the comic theater. Richelieu raised the moral level of 
the French drama by taking some of the dramatists under his patronage and 
surveillance, by attending performances himself, and by collaborating with 
Rotrou, Scarron, and others in the composition of plays. Gradually, under his all- 
seeing eye, the predecessors of Corneille—Gamier, Hardy, and Rotrou— 
prepared the way for the epochal success of Le Cid. 

Corneille had the usual vicissitudes en route to mastery. Born in Rouen 
(1606), he had the handicap of growing up in a provincial capital distant from 
the literary stimulations and opportunities of Paris; but his father was a 
distinguished magistrate able to give Pierre the best available education in the 
local college of the Jesuits. These zealous educators used drama as a tool of 
instruction; the students were taught to act in Latin, classical and other plays, 
and this Jesuit practice influenced the French drama in theme, technique and 
style. Of course no one intended Pierre to become a dramatist; he was trained for 
the law, and he practiced it for a time; and the art and habit of forensic eloquence 
may have shared in molding the oratory that resounds in his tragedies. 

At twenty-one, almost simultaneously, he fell into love and poetry: the lady 
rejected him, and he found refuge in rhymes. Wounded into lasting melancholy 
and timidity, he acted in ink the dramas forbidden to his blood. Eleven years 
passed before he found a wife (1640)—and then only through Richelieu’s aid; 
but meanwhile he conceived a dozen tragedies or comedies of amorous or heroic 
gallantry. In 1629 he took to Paris his first piece, Mélite; it was performed at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne; it was an absurd quadrangle of love and intrigue, but its 
lively dialogue carried it to success, and Corneille warmed himself before a 
blaze of fame. Richelieu engaged him, along with four others, to write plays on 
topics and lines suggested by the Cardinal. Corneille transformed too 
independently a sketch so submitted to him; his Red Eminence frowned; 
Corneille withdrew in a huff to Rouen, but continued to receive from Richelieu a 
pension of five hundred crowns a year. 

Stirred and piqued by the success of Mairet’s tragedy Sophonisbe, he 
abandoned comedy, studied Seneca, and took to Paris in 1635 his Médée. Here 
for the first time appeared his basic qualities—power of thought and nobility of 
speech. Henceforth, with some lapses, he would people his stage with men and 


women of high station, dower them with lofty sentiments, and express these in 
splendid language and forceful reasoning. The contemporary English poet 
Waller, hearing Médée, hailed a new master. “The others,” he said, “make ... 
verses, but Corneille is the only one who can think.”!32—the highest art is art 
impregnated with philosophy. From the heroic drama of Rome and Greece, from 
his Jesuit teachers, from his own somber and solitary meditations—stately 
Alexandrines marching in his dreams—Corneille achieved a plane of thought 
and style never before known in French drama, and seldom since. 

There was another dramatic literature that drew and formed him. He could 
derive little from the Elizabethan stage, for that was too negligent of classic rules 
to fit a classic mold. But Spain, in this age, was mad with theater, showering 
honors upon Lope de Vega and Tirso de Molina and Calderon de la Barca as the 
only worthy heirs of Sophocles and Euripides, Terence and Seneca. And in the 
Spanish drama Corneille found a naturally dramatic theme—that code of honor 
which required a death for every insult or seduction. He learned Spanish, read 
Guillen de Castro’s Las mocedades del Cid (1599°?), borrowed the plot with no 
more apology than Shakespeare, and wrote the most famous play in French 
literature. 

Le Cid was performed in 1636. The audience felt that nothing so powerful as 
this had yet appeared on Gallic boards. “It is so fine,” said a contemporary, “that 
it has inspired even the coldest ladies with love, so that their passion has 
sometimes broken out in the public theater. People have been seen in the boxes 
who seldom leave their gilded halls and fleur-de-lis-covered armchairs.” 133 Not 
many knew that the plot had been borrowed, though Corneille frankly confessed 
it; all marveled at its entangled subtlety. Highborn Chiméne and noble Rodrigue 
are tremblingly in love. But Chimeéne’s father, Don Gomes, quarrels with and 
insults Rodrigue’s old and ailing father, Don Diégue. Rodrigue feels bound in 
honor to avenge his father; he challenges Gomes and kills him. Chimeéne, still 
loving Rodrigue, feels bound in honor to beg King Fernand to behead or banish 
him; the conflict in her between the “point of honor” and the call of the mate 
gives the story and her divergent passions an extraordinary force and intensity. 
Rodrigue offers Chimeéne his sword and invites her to kill him, but she cannot 
make up her mind. He goes off to fight the Moors, returns to Seville trailing 
captured kings and clouds of glory; all Seville sings his name, but Chimene still 
demands his death. As Fernand refuses, she pledges her hand to anyone who will 
challenge and kill the man she loves. Sancho takes the task. Rodrigue proposes 
to let Sancho kill him. Chiméne repents of her revenge, begs him to defend 
himself; he overcomes Sancho, but spares him; at last the code of honor is 
satisfied; Chiméne accepts her lover, and all is well. 


For half a season Paris celebrated the beauty and debated the sanity of 
Chimene. Political overtones were heard. Richelieu had forbidden duels, and in 
this play duels seemed part of the highest law. The nobles, hating Richelieu, 
gloried in the representation of an aristocracy that still took the law into its own 
hands. Nor was the Cardinal quite pleased with the success of one who had 
balked at receiving his literary directives. He asked his newborn Academy to 
issue a judicial critique of the play, and hardly concealed his hope that the 
judgment would be adverse. The Academy prolonged its discussions to let 
tempers cool; finally, after five months, it published its “Sentiments.” All in all, 
the verdict was moderate and just. It objected to the apparent exaltation of 
romantic love, it thought the denouement lacking in verisimilitude, and it saw 
something indecent and absurdly vain in Chiméne’s final words to Rodrigue as 
he went to fight Sancho, “Sors vainqueur d’un combat dont Chimeéne est le prix” 
(Come victor from a combat of which Chimeéne is the prize). This criticism was 
handsomely salved with the Academy’s conclusion 


that even learned men must grant some indulgence to the irregularities of a work which would not 
have had the good fortune to please the community so much if it had not possessed uncommon 
beauties ... and that the naturalness and vehemence of its passions, the force and delicacy of many of 
its thoughts, and the indescribable charm which mingles with all of its defects, have gained for it a 
high rank among French poems of the same character.134 


The Academy never again assumed the office of literary judge. Corneille 
eased the situation by dedicating the published Cid to the Cardinal’s beloved 
niece, and to the Cardinal himself his next masterpiece, Horace (1640). Livy! 
had told the legend in his History. On the same day, in separate cities, twin 
sisters gave birth to male triplets—one set fathered by Horatius at Rome, the 
other by Curiatus at Alba Longa. A generation later the two families were further 
allied by the marriage of Sabina, daughter of Curiatus, to Horace, a son of 
Horatius, and by the love of Camilla, daughter of Horatius, for one of the Curiati 
triplets. But then the two cities stumble into war; their armies come face to face; 
Sabina and Camilla tremble in the Roman camp, and Sabina sets the feminine 
theme of the composition: 


Je suis Romaine, hélas! puisque Horace est Romain; 
Pen ai regu le titre en recevant sa main; 

Mais ce neud me tiendrait en éclave enchainée 

S’il m’empéchait de voir en quel lieux je suis née. 
Albe, ou j’ai commencé de respirer le jour, 

Albe, mon cher pays, et mon premier amour; 


Lorsqu’entre nous et toi je vois la guerre ouverte, 

Je crains notre victoire autant que notre perte. 
Rome, si tu te plains que c’est la te trahir, 

Fais-toi des ennemis que je puisse hair. 

Quand je vois de tes murs leur armée et la nédtre, 
Mes trois fréres dans l’une, et mon mari dans I’autre, 
Puis-je former des veux, et sans impiété 

Importuner le ciel pour ta félicité ?V136 


So Corneille displays as his subject no mere battle of arms and men, but the 
conflict of passionate loyalties, the tragedy of right contending with right; and 
thus inspired, his pen strikes off phrases of compact power, and lines that march 
with martial step and resounding harmonies. 

The Alban commander reminds the Romans that they and the Albans (did 
Corneille have Catholics and Huguenots in mind?) are of one blood and land, 
and that it is criminal to dismember Italy (France?) with civil strife; and he 
proposes to settle the war by a combat of three Albans and three Romans. The 
offer is accepted, and the women have an hour of fearful happiness. But the 
Alban chief chooses the Curiati triplets, the Roman chooses the Horatii. The 
women mourn, and the heroes are for a moment softened by their tears; but 
Horatius the father, sounding the masculine theme, reproves them for wasting 
time with women while honor calls: 


Faites votre devoir, et laissez faire aux dieux. 
Do your duty, and leave the rest to the gods. 137 


The gods fumble. The three Curiati are slain; Horace alone of the Horatii 
survives. His sister, Camilla, reproves him for killing her betrothed and 
denounces Rome and its code of honor and war. Still drunk with battle, he slays 
her as unworthy to be a Roman. His wife, Sabina, upbraids his cruelty, laments 
her lost brothers, and invites Horace to kill her too. He tries to persuade her that 
patriotism is higher than love. 

The plot, of course, is incredible, but hardly more so than in Shakespeare. The 
dramatic is by definition exceptional; dramas would be ruined if they impartially 
described reality; they rise to art if, by ignoring the irrelevant and selecting the 
significant, they can deepen us with a fuller understanding of life. Corneille 
inherited the Renaissance exaltation of ancient Rome; he upheld the stoic 
conception of duty against those laxities of love that had dominated the French 
stage before him; his heroes were to be not lovers primarily, but patriots or 


saints. 

He took a saint from the Catholic calendar to dominate a still stronger play. 
“All the world knows Polyeucte, knows it by heart,” said Sainte-Beuve.!38 Here 
the construction is severely classical, accepting all the unities, yet building 
within them a complex tragedy of concentrated power. Only the eloquence of the 
play reaches us in our studies today; we must hear it rolling from the tongues of 
French actors moving in stately figures over the stage, or under the stars in the 
court of the Invalides or the Louvre; and even then we must have the French 
language and French souls, and we must reclothe ourselves in our youthful faith. 
The plot centers around the resolve of Polyeucte, a proud and cultured Roman 
newly converted to Christianity, to smash the altar of the pagan gods. The time is 
the Decian persecution (249-51 A.D.); the place is Melitene, a Roman outpost in 
Armenia; the scene of the entire drama is the palace of Felix, the Roman 
governor. All Christians, on pain of death, have been ordered to join in an 
Empire-wide prayer and sacrifice to the ancient deities for divine support of 
Roman arms against the invading, encompassing barbarians. Burning with a 
convert’s zeal, Polyeucte desires by some dramatic action to encourage Christian 
resistance to the Imperial edict. He is held back by love for his wife, Pauline, 
daughter of the governor, but, like a true Corneillean hero, he sacrifices love to 
duty. In the presence of Felix himself he and a friend interrupt the pagan rites; 
they appeal to the worshipers to turn from the adulterous Jupiter to the God of 
the Christians, the one and “absolute monarch of earth and sky”; and to expose 
the “impotent monsters” of the Roman pantheon they mount the altar and dash to 
the ground the ritual vessels and the statue of Jove. Felix has the violators 
arrested. Pauline pleads with Polyeucte to repent his sacrilege; instead, he 
challenges her to join in his new faith. She appeals to her father to pardon him; 
he refuses; she announces her conversion and prepares to accompany her 
husband to death. Felix is so impressed that he resigns his office and becomes a 
Christian. Suddenly the persecution ends; Felix is reappointed, but meanwhile 
Polyeucte has suffered martyrdom. 

All but the martyrdom and the desecration of the altar is Corneille’s 
embellishment of history; his, too, are the proud insolence of the saint and the 
violence of the deed. When the author read the play at the Hétel de Rambouillet, 
several auditors, including a bishop, condemned Polyeucte as unnecessarily 
harsh and extreme. Corneille for a time thought of suppressing the play. Its 
success on the stage brought him to the zenith of his career (1643). He still had 
forty-one years of life left him, which we shall see him spending in rivalry with 
Racine; but he could not know that he had already written his three greatest 
plays—some would say the best in all the history of the French stage. They are 


so different from the “romantic” drama of Elizabethan England or nineteenth- 
century France that imagination must aid history to explain their hold upon their 
time and the theater today. There is romance too in Corneille, as much as in 
Shakespeare, and passions studied with more than the care and subtletly of 
Descartes; but, following the classic ideals of the age, the passions, though 
vigorously expressed, are subjected to “reason’—or to argument. 
Superabundance of argument is the ballast of these plays, so that they rarely 
reach the flights so numerous in Racine. Action is kept off the boards; there all is 
narration, exhortation, eloquence; in Corneille every character is an 
accomplished raisonneur. For Frenchmen these faults disappear in the splendor 
of the style and the majesty of the themes. If, in any work of art, we seek 
nobility, some thought or feeling to lift us above ourselves and the day, we shall 
find it frequently in Corneille. He wrote as if for statesmen and philosophers; he 
molded his lines as if composing music; he carved phrases that still haunt the 
memory of France. Now the classic and aristocratic spirit—of reason checking 
passion, of form dominating matter—merged with Stoic self-control, Spanish 
honor, and French intelligence to produce a theater all the world apart from the 
Elizabethan, and yet, with Racine and Moliére, as precious and brilliant in the 
legacy of mankind. 


VI. ARCHITECTURE 


Was the victory of the classic mood visible in art as well as literature? It 
stares at us in almost every French facade of the age. Some Gothic churches 
were Gothically restored, like the cathedral at Orléans; but more often old 
churches—like those of St.-Gervaise and _ St.-Etienne-du-Mont—were 
refurnished with Renaissance fronts. New churches might show a neo-Italian 
style throughout; so Jacques Lemercier designed the Church of the Sorbonne on 
the model of St. Peter’s—columns, pediment, and dome. In architecture, as in 
morals, letters, and philosophy, the pagan revival gave a bold new face to 
Christianity. 

Even the Jesuits were caught in the Renaissance current, all the more readily 
since, as an order, they had no binding medieval roots. In their first generations, 
under Loyola and Laynez, they had been austere and fearless missionaries, 
devoted defenders of orthodoxy and the popes; but they had saved some measure 
of humanism at the Council of Trent; and as in their colleges they made the 
ancient classics the core of their curriculum, so in architecture they chose 
semiclassic facades for their outstanding shrines. From their brilliant church in 
Rome, the Gesu, they carried their style of luxuriant decoration across the Alps 


and over the Pyrenees. They were not uniformly pledged to copious ornament; 
their most famous architect—who raised the transept fagade of the Orléans 
cathedral—designed churches and colleges on lines of severe simplicity 
congenial to his character and his funds. But when the order prospered it built 
with a happy exuberance. In 1627 it began the handsome church familiarly 
known to Paris as Les Jésuites—the facade Roman, the interior exquisitely 
carved in capitals, arches, and cornices, the choir vaults meeting harmoniously to 
support a luminous dome; John Evelyn, touring Paris in 1644, called this church 
“one of the most perfect pieces of architecture in Europe.”!59 It was not 
unpleasantly baroque; it contained nothing distorted or bizarre. In France 
baroque was sobered by aristocratic taste—as Ronsard and Malherbe chastened 
the enormities of Rabelais. 

Religious architecture languished during the Religious Wars, and in the 
intervals of peace civil architecture grew. City halls rose at La Rochelle, Lyon, 
Troyes, and Reims. In Paris Catherine de Médicis, wishing to leave the Louvre 
to Charles IX and his Queen, hired Philibert Delorme to build for her and her 
aides the Tuileries (1564), which took its name from the tile (tuile) potteries 
nearby. The new palace, fronted in Renaissance style with Corinthian pillars, 
rose west of the Louvre at the present Place du Carrousel, and ran for 807 feet 
along the Seine. It was burned down in the fury of the Commune in 1871; only 
the gardens remain—the delectable Jardins des Tuileries. 

Civic building recovered rapidly under Henry IV. The Pont Neuf, opened to 
traffic in 1604, became the most popular of the bridges spanning the Seine. The 
Hotel de Ville, finished in Henry’s dying year, remained till 1871 the rival of 
Notre Dame and the Louvre in the pride of the people. Like Francis I and Louis 
XIV, Henry gathered artists under his wing, understood them, and co-ordinated 
their work. For him they extended the Louvre by the Pavillon de Flore and 
connected it with the Tuileries by the Grande Galerie. At Fontainebleau they 
built the chapel, the Galerie des Cerfs, the Cour and Salon Ovale, the Porte 
Dauphine, and the Galerie de Diane. Fontainebleau under Henri le Grand was 
the fulfillment of the French Renaissance. 

His widow, Marie de Médicis, before running afoul of Richelieu, engaged 
Salomon de Brosse to design her own Palais du Luxembourg, in the Rue 
Vaugirard south of the Seine (1613-20). When Louis XII and Richelieu freed 
themselves from her they commissioned Lemercier to again extend the Louvre 
as the seat of government; now the Pavillon de |’Horloge was completed, the 
great wings were extended, and the lordly building took essentially its present 
form. From Lemercier’s plans Richelieu built in Paris the sumptuous Palais 
Cardinal, into which he gathered his collections of painting, sculpture, and other 


arts; here were Mantegnas, da Vincis, Veroneses, and Michelangelo’s Slaves. 
Most of this treasure passed to Louis XIII and XIV, to the Louvre, and to us. 

In domestic architecture Francois Mansart reshaped the skyline of Paris by 
developing the mansard roof—having two slopes, the lower one steeper than the 
other, readily shedding snow and rain, and allowing greater space in the top 
floor; many a Paris student or artist has lived in a mansarde or attic room. 
Mansart designed several churches in Paris, and many chateaux in France—most 
successfully at what is now Maisons Laffitte, a suburb of the capital. In 1635 
“Monsieur” Gaston d’Orléans commissioned him to rebuild the family chateau 
at Blois; Mansart finished only the northwest wing; its Renaissance fagade and 
magnificent stairway remain the chefd’oeuvre of “the most skillful architect 
France has ever produced.” 140 


VII. MANY ARTS 


In the same mood of classic tradition softened by French refinement and 
feeling, the sculptors adorned the churches, mansions, gardens, and tombs of the 
great. Germain Pilon inherited the Renaissance grace of Cellini, Primaticcio, and 
Jean Goujon, but he remembered too the Gothic merger of tenderness and 
strength. His masterpieces are three tombs. One, in the abbey church of St.- 
Denis, reunited in death Catherine de Médicis and her occasional husband Henry 
II—the Queen dowered with an idealized beauty that would have warmed her 
solitary heart. Another, now in the Louvre, honored René de Birague, Chancellor 
to Francis II and Charles [X—a picture of pride humbled to piety, a marvel of 
pliant drapery caught in bronze. Beside this is the tomb of Rene’s wife, 
Valentine Balbiani: above, the lady in her prime, glorified with figured robes; 
below, the same beauty ruthlessly carved as a corpse, with bony face, hands, and 
legs, corrugated chest, and sunken empty breasts; this is a powerful outcry of 
anger against time’s sardonic desecration of loveliness. These tombs alone 
would have raised Pilon above any other French sculptor of the age; but he 
added to them an abundance of statuary, all of arresting merit, and now mostly 
gathered into France’s inexhaustible treasury, the Louvre. 

There, too, within a few paces, one may see works of Pilon’s successors: a 
life figure of Henry IV by Barthélemy Tremblay, with a smile as puzzling as 
Mona Lisa’s; the tomb of Anne de Montmorency by Barthélemy Prieur; and a 
lively Renommée (Fame) by Pierre Briard—a nude blowing from puffed cheeks 
and writing in the air, as if to say, improving on Keats, “Here lies one whose 
name was writ in wind.” In the chapel at Chantilly is a memorable monument to 
Cardinal de Bérulle by Jacques Sarazin. Some of these sculptors studied in 


Rome and brought back from Bernini a baroque tendency to excessive ornament, 
movement, and emotion, but these excesses soon vanished under the cold eye of 
Richelieu and the classic taste of Louis XIV. The smooth perfection of le grand 
siécle already appears in the medallions of Jean Varin, who came from Liége to 
live in France, and who reached, in his minuscule portraits of Richelieu, 
Mazarin, and Anne of Austria, an excellence no later medalist has ever 
surpassed. 

If France had left us no sculpture, architecture, or painting she would still 
command our loving homage for her achievements in the lesser arts. Even in this 
harassed interval between Francis I and Louis XIV, the drawings, engravings, 
enamels, goldsmithery, gem cutting, ironwork, woodwork, textiles, tapestries, 
and garden designs of France rivaled—some would say surpassed—the like 
products of her contemporaries from Flanders to Italy. Jacques Callot’s drawings 
of gypsies, beggars, and tramps carry the very odor of life, and his series of 
etchings The Miseries of War stole a march of two centuries on Goya. Let the 
iron artistry of the age be judged from the grille leading to the Galerie d’ Apollon 
in the Louvre. Tapestry was as much a major art as sculpture or painting. Jean 
Gobelin had opened dye works in Paris in the fifteenth century; in the sixteenth 
the firm added a tapestry factory; Francis I established another at Fontainebleau, 
Henry II a third in the capital. When Catherine de Médicis went to meet the 
Spanish envoys at Bayonne she took with her twenty-two tapestries woven for 
Francis I to display the wealth and art of France. The art-craft declined under 
Henry II, but Henri Quatre restored it by bringing a new generation of Flemish 
designers, dyers, and weavers to the Gobelin plant in Paris. Five distinguished 
specimens from his reign—The Hunt of Diana—adormn the Morgan Library in 
New York. 

Interior decoration felt the baroque influence seeping in from Italy. Chairs, 
tables, chests, buffets, cabinets, dressers, bedsteads were curved and carved 
luxuriantly, often inlaid with ebony, lapis lazuli, jasper or agate, or adorned with 
statuettes. In the Louis Treize period many chairs were upholstered in velvet, 
needlework, or tapestry. Walls, cornices, and ceilings might be carved or painted 
with a frolic of plant or animal forms. Fireplaces lost some of their medieval 
ruggedness, and were sometimes embellished with delicate arabesques in 
polychrome. 


In pottery it was the heyday of two old men: Léonard Limousin, who 
continued till 1574 to produce such enamels as had made him famous under 
Francis I,V!! and Bernard Palissy, who, born in 1510, survived till 1589. Palissy 
was a man mad about pottery, with a passionate curiosity spilling over into 


agriculture, chemistry, and religion, interested in everything from the formation 
of stones to the nature of deity. He studied the chemistry of diverse soils to get 
the best clay for his kiln, and he experimented for years to produce a white 
enamel that would take and hold delicate hues. He burned half his belongings to 
feed his ceramic furnace, and told the story as if challenging Cellini. Too poor to 
hire help, he did all the work himself; he cut his hands so frequently that, he 
said, “I was forced to eat my soup with my hands bound up in rags.” And: “After 
working like this for ten years, I was so thin that no muscles appeared on my 
arms or legs; my legs were so thin that the garters with which I hold up my 
stockings [no longer held them] ... When I walked my stockings fell to my 
ragged shoes.”!41 His neighbors accused him of practicing magic and neglecting 
his family. Finally, about 1550, he found the mixture he sought, made an enamel 
of iridescent glaze, and used it to fashion vessels and figurines brilliantly 
adorned with fishes, lizards, snakes, insects, birds, stones—all the plethora of 
nature. Catherine de Médicis delighted to place these artificial fossils in her 
garden and flower beds; she gave the old potter a workshop in the Tuileries, and 
in his new environment he added naiads and nymphs to his decorations. Though 
a zealous Huguenot, he was exempted from the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
for Catherine and her court were fascinated by his vases, cups, plates, 
candlesticks, and quaint ideas. But in 1588 the Catholic League ordered a new 
prosecution of Protestants, and Palissy was sent to the Bastille. A diarist wrote in 
1590: 


In this year [actually in 1589] there died in the dungeons of the Bastille Maitre Bernard Palissy, a 
prisoner on account of his religion, aged eighty years; he succumbed to misery, ill-treatment, and 
want.... The aunt of this good man having gone to inquire how he was, ... the jailer told her that if 
she wished to see him she would find him a corpse with the dogs along the ramparts, where he had 
caused him to be thrown like the dog that he was.142 


VIII. POUSSIN AND THE PAINTERS 


French painting was still in bondage to Flanders and Italy. Flemish tapissiers 
dominated their art in Paris, and Flemish painters prospered in Paris, Lyon, 
Toulouse, Montpellier, and Bordeaux. The best French portraits of this period 
were by Flemings in France: the lovely Elizabeth of Austria (now in the Louvre) 
by Francois Clouet, the proud Henry IV (in Chantilly) by Frans Pourbus the 
Younger, and, above all, the Richelieu of Philippe de Champaigne. 

But the mastering influence on French painting in this period was Italian. Art 
students went to Rome, sometimes at the French government’s expense, and 
came back hesitating between the idealism of the sixteenth-century Florentines 


and the dark realism of the seventeenth-century Bolognese or Neapolitans. 
Simon Vouet, from the age of fourteen (1604), made such a name for himself as 
a painter that three countries competed for him. Charles I tried to keep him in 
London, but the Baron of Sancy took him on an embassy to Constantinople, 
where Simon made a remarkable likeness of Ahmet I from a secret study of the 
Sultan’s features in an hour’s audience given to the ambassador. Returning 
through Italy, Vouet fell in love with Venice and Veronese, then with 
Caravaggio in Rome, whose dukes and cardinals so favored him that he 
remained in Italy fifteen years. In 1627 Louis XIII, who had been paying him an 
annual pension of four thousand livres, summoned him to France to be court 
painter, and gave him an apartment in the Louvre. Soon all France wanted him. 
He decorated the chapel of Richelieu’s chateau, made an altarpiece for the 
Church of St.-Eustache, furnished designs for royal tapestries, and painted 
portraits for the court. Buried in commissions, he gathered aides into a school 
which grew into the Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture; there he trained 
and employed Le Sueur, Mignard, Le Notre, Bourdon, and Le Brun. His 
surviving works hardly vindicate his fame, but he has in French history the 
pivotal place of preparing the painters of the culminating age. 

Three brothers, Antoine, Louis, and Mathieu Le Nain, varied the canvases of 
their time by picturing the life of the peasants with somber pity, finding in them 
the silent poverty and grim strength of seventeenth-century France. Georges de 
La Tour (recently exhumed by critical acclaim) also gave his brush to the lowly; 
his matching portraits A Peasant Man and A Peasant Woman stand near the top 
of paintings in these reigns; we may judge his current réclame by the $500,000 
or more paid for his Fortuneteller by the New York Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (1960). Akin to this turning from court to cottage was the specific 
achievement of French painting in this age—the development of landscape as a 
major element in pictorial art. 

The father of Nicolas Poussin was a soldier in the army of Henry IV. 
Quartered in the home of Nicolas Delaisement after the battle of Ivry, he married 
Nicolas’ daughter—a peasant woman who could not write her name—and tilled 
a farm near Les Andelys in Normandy. Their son learned to love fields and 
woods, and to catch some moment of them with pencil or pen. Quentin Varin 
came to Les Andelys to decorate a church; young Nicolas watched him eagerly 
and coaxed lessons from him in drawing and painting. When Varin departed, 
Nicolas, aged eighteen (1612), ran away to Paris to study art. There his months 
of near-starvation were glorified by finding Raimondi’s engravings of Raphael’s 
works. Here were two revelations for Nicolas: that line, not color, was the tool of 
art, and that Rome was art’s capital. For eight struggling years he tried to reach 


that citadel. Once he got as far as Florence, but, penniless, despondent, and ill, 
he returned to Paris. He tried again, but was stopped at Lyon by a creditor; he 
crept back to pay his debts and butter his bread by some minor painting in the 
Luxembourg Palace. In 1622 the Italian poet Giovanni Battista Marini, coming 
to Paris, employed him to illustrate the poem Adone. Poussin’s drawings won 
Marini’s approval, and some commissions. Nicolas painted portraits grudgingly 
and saved his francs reverently, and in 1624 he at last saw Rome. 

Marini recommended him to Cardinal Francesco Barberini: “You will find 
here a youth who has demonic fury in him”’—a young man “mad about painting” 
(to vary Hiroshige’s self-analysis). He was mad about Italy too, but not so much 
about the paintings of the Renaissance masters as about the perfection of 
fragments in the Roman Forum, and not about the frescoes surviving from 
antiquity but about Rome herself—her vistas, fields, trees, hills, her very soil. 
Like some later enthusiasts, he must have wondered why God had not let him be 
born in Italy. 

Cardinal Barberini tested him with a commission to paint The Death of 
Germanicus; the result pleased, and soon Poussin had all he could do to meet the 
calls on his art. His patrons, lay or churchly, yearned for nudes; and for a time he 
appeased them with such feminine displays as The Triumph of FloraV!/! for 
Cardinal Omodeo, and A Bacchanalian Scene for Richelieu. He settled down in 
Rome, married at thirty-six a girl of seventeen, and spent ten years of happiness 
with her and his oils. Then (1640) Richelieu and Louis XIII summoned him to 
Paris. “I shall go,” said Poussin, “like one sentenced to be sawn in half.”143 He 
was given high honors and a pension of a thousand crowns, but he was ill at ease 
in the rancorous competition of the Parisian artists. Surrendering rich prospects, 
he hurried back to Italy (1643). He bought a house on the Pincian Hill, next to 
Claude Lorrain’s, and there he remained till his death, quiet, domestic, absorbed, 
content. 

His life, like his pictures, was a classic composition, a model of order, 
measure, and self-restraint. He had few marks of the artist except his tools; he 
was not an avid lover like Raphael, nor a man of the world like Titian, nor 
(despite Marini) a demonic genius like Michelangelo; he was a bourgeois who 
took care of his family and paid his debts. Cardinal Massimo, seeing his modest 
establishment, remarked, “How I pity you for having no servant!”—to which 
Poussin replied, “How I pity you for having so many!”!44 Every morning he 
walked on his hill; then all day he painted, relying on labor rather than 
inspiration. When, later, someone asked him how he had reached mastery, he 
answered, “I neglected nothing.” 145 

Considering his laborious and unaided methods, his production was immense. 


He must have painted four hundred pictures, for we know that some were lost, 
and 342 remain; add thirteen hundred drawings, of which Windsor Castle 
cherishes a hundred for their precision and purity of line. He did not excel in 
variety. Often his nudes are lifeless statues; we should have relished more 
sensuality. He was a sculptor using a brush; he tended to look upon women as 
sculptural figures—though at times he recognized them as the divine originals of 
art. “The pretty girls whom we see in the streets of Nimes,” he said, “please our 
eyes and souls no less than the lovely columns of the Maison Carré, since these 
are only old copies of those.”!46 Nor was he at home in Biblical subjects. Some 
he did well—The Philistine Struck Down at the Gates, and The Blind Men of 
Jericho; and how lovely, yet stately, are the women in Eliezer and Rebecca! His 
forte was classical mythology pictured amid classical ruins against a landscape 
of classic calm. He drew not from living models but from an imagination steeped 
in the love and illusion of an antiquity in which all men were strong and all 
women beautiful. See the perfection of the one female figure in The Shepherds 
of Arcady, which Poussin, on Colbert’s order, painted for Louis XIV. And note, 
in passing, the inscription on the shepherd’s tomb: Et ego in Arcadia—”! too 
[was once] in Arcadia”; was this Poussin dreaming that he too had lived in 
Greece with Orpheus and the gods? 

The Funeral of Phocion is the most powerful of Poussin’s mythologies, but 
Orpheus and Eurydice, is the most moving, perhaps because we recall Gluck’s 
despairing strains. The romantic soul is disturbed to find the story so lost in the 
landscape. For in truth it was not man that Poussin loved, nor woman either, it 
was the chastening expanse of fields, woods, and sky—all that encompassing 
panorama in which change is leisurely or shamed by permanence, and human ills 
are swallowed up in the perspectives of space and time. Therefore his greatest 
pictures are landscapes, in which man is as minor an incident as in Chinese 
painting or modern biology. 

These landscapes are majestic, but monotonous. We should hardly distinguish 
one from another if Poussin had not thrown in some identifying figures or a 
careless title. He loved line wisely but too well; he neglected the gamut of color, 
playing too much on brown; no wonder later artists have rebelled against this 
“brown sauce” dripping from his trees. And yet those softly lighted, softly 
colored vistas, so unsatisfying to a Ruskin fascinated by Turner’s glare,!47 are a 
relief after the ideological fermentation of painting in our time. Here is the 
classic conception of beauty as the harmony of parts in a whole, not the youthful 
idea of art as “expression”—which might be a child’s daub or a hawker’s cry. 
Amid mannerism and baroque, and against the force and sentiment of Italian 
painting in the seventeenth century, Poussin clung to the classic ideal of nothing 


in excess: no shouting colors, no tears, no bizarreries, no theatrical contrasts of 
light and shade. It is a masculine art, resembling Corneille rather than Racine, 
and Bach more than Beethoven. 

The self-portrait that he made in 1650 shows his eyes a bit weary, perhaps 
with painting or reading by scant light. He read much, seeking to know the life 
of ancient Greece and Rome in sedulous detail; not since Leonardo had an artist 
been so learned. As he entered old age he found his eyes weakening, his hand 
unsteady. The death of his wife at fifty-one (1664) cut a living bond; he survived 
her but a year. “Apelles is dead,” wrote a friend. On or near the tomb in the 
parish church of San Lorenzo, Chateaubriand (1829) raised a marble monument 
as one mortal immortal to another: 


F, A. de Chateaubriand 
da 
Nicolas Poussin 
Pour la gloire des arts et l’honneur de la France 


His closest rival as a landscape painter was his neighbor but friend, Claude 
Gellée, named Lorrain from the province of his birth. He too felt the urge to 
Italy, accepting any position, however menial, to get there and live there, where 
every turn of the seeking eye revealed some monument of Christian art or some 
inspiring fragment of antiquity. In Rome he apprenticed himself to Agostino 
Tassi, mixed colors for him, cooked for him, learned from him. He made a 
thousand tentative drawings, and etchings now prized by connoisseurs. He 
worked slowly and scrupulously, sometimes a fortnight over one detail. At last 
he too was a painter, fed with commissions from appreciative cardinals and 
kings. Soon he had his own home on the Pincian Hill, and he shared with 
Poussin in meeting the new demand for natural scenes. 

He responded willingly, for he loved the land and sky of Rome so 
passionately that often he rose before dawn to watch the daily creation of light, 
to catch the stealthy changes of light and shade made by each emerging inch of 
the sun. Light was to Claude no mere element in a picture; it was his major 
subject; and though he did not care, like Turner, to look into the very face of the 
sun, he was the first to study and convey the spreading integument of light. He 
grasped the intangible play of air upon fields, foliage, water, clouds; every 
moment of the sky was new, and he seemed bent on having each fluid moment 
still itself in his art. He loved the tremor of sails meeting the wind, the majesty of 
ships riding the sea. He felt the lure of distance, the logic and magic of 
perspective, the longing to see, beyond the visible, the infinity of space. 


Landscapes were his only interest. On Poussin’s advice he inserted classical 
structures—temples, ruins, pedestals—into his pictures, perhaps to give the 
dignity of old age to a passing scene. He consented to add some human figures 
to Nature’s panorama, but his heart was not in these excrescences. The figures 
“were thrown in for nothing”; he “sold his landscapes and gave away his 
figures.” 148 The titles and the stories they suggested were concessions to minds 
that could not feel the miracle of light and the mystery of space without the 
grace of Christian legend or some tag of classical tales. But in reality there was 
for Claude only one theme—the world of morning, noon, and eventide. He 
dowered the galleries of Europe with fond variations, whose names mean 
nothing, but whose pantheism is a mystic marriage of poetry and philosophy. 

We may admit to Ruskin!49 that Claude and Poussin show Nature deceptively 
in her gentler moods, missing her grandeur and ignoring her furies of pitiless 
destructiveness. But through their work a great tradition of landscape painting 
had been established. Now more and more this would compete with figures and 
portraits, with Biblical and mythical scenes. The way was opened for Nature’s 
procession from the Ruisdaels to Corot. 

Richelieu and national unity, Corneille and the Academy, Montaigne and 
Malherbe, de Brosse and Mansart, Poussin and Lorrain—this was no scanty 
harvest from a land at war. Louis XIV would now stand on that rising heritage 
and preside over France in her greatest age. 


I.The first edition, 1580, contained Books I and II; the second, 1588, expanded these and added Book III; 
the third, containing his final revision and edited by Mlle. de Gournay, appeared in 1595, after his death. 
The nine editions between 1580 and 1598 attest their popularity. 


II. “But she was of the world, where the loveliest things have the saddest destiny. Herself a rose, she lived 
as lives the rose, a morning’s hour ... Death has compulsions nowhere paralleled; we pray to it in vain; 
cruelly it closes its ears and lets us cry. The poor man in his cabin, under a thatched roof, is subject to its 
laws; and the watch that guards the Louvre’s gates cannot keep him from our kings.” 


III. Dreaming philosophers, prattle loftily; without budging from the earth-leap to the stars; make the whole 
firmament dance to your tune, and weigh your discourses in the scale of the sky.... Carry a lantern into the 
recesses of nature; know who gives the flowers their lovable hues; ... decipher the secrets of heaven and 
earth: your reason deceives you as well as your eves.” 


IV. “I have lived without a thought, letting myself go sweetly by nature’s good law; and I know not why 
death should think of me, who never deigned to think of her.” 


V. El Cid (i.e., Sayyid, noble) was the title given by the Moors to Rodrigo Diaz, the half-legendary hero who 
shared (c. 1085) in restoring Spain to Christ. 


VI. “I am a Roman, alas, since Horace is a Roman; I took that title in receiving his hand; but this bond 
would hold me a chained slave if it closed my eyes to the place of my birth. Alba, where I first breathed the 


day, Alba, my dear land and my first love, when I see war declared between you and ourselves, I dread our 
victory as much as our defeat. If, Rome, you complain that this is to betray you, give yourself such foes as I 
may hate. When I see from your walls their army and ours, my three brothers in the one and my husband in 
the other, how can I form my prayers and, without impiety, importune Heaven for your felicity?” 


VII. Note the fine specimens in the Wallace Collection in London and the Frick Collection in New York. 


VUI. All Poussin pictures named are in the Louvre unless otherwise indicated. 


CHAPTER XVII 
The Revolt of the Netherlands 
1555-1648 


I. MISE-EN-SCENE 


On October 25, 1555, the Emperor Charles V transferred the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands to his son Philip. On the twenty-sixth, before the States-General at 
Brussels, Philip received oaths of allegiance, and swore to maintain the rights 
and privileges of the seventeen provinces according to tradition, treaty, and law. 
Those mutual pledges set the stage for one of the great dramas in the history of 
freedom. 

The scene was complex. The Netherlands—i.e., the lowlands—then 
comprised the present Belgium as well as the existing Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. Dutch—Low German—was the language not only of the seven 
northern provinces (Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, Friesland, Groningen, Overijssel, 
and Gelderland) but also of four provinces (Flanders, Brabant, Mechlin, and 
Limburg) in northern “Belgium”; while Walloon, a dialect of French, was 
spoken in six southern provinces (Artois, Walloon Flanders, Cambrai, Tournai, 
Hainaut, and Namur). All these, and the neighboring duchy of Luxembourg, 
were under Hapsburg rule. 

The people, in 1555, were overwhelmingly Catholic,! but their Catholicism 
was of the humane humanist kind preached by Erasmus a half-century back and 
generally practiced in Renaissance Rome—not the somber, uncompromising 
type developed in Spain by centuries of war against Moslem “infidels.” After 
1520 Lutheranism and Anabaptism seeped in from Germany, and then, more 
numerously, Calvinism from Germany, Switzerland, and France. Charles V tried 
to stem these inroads by importing the papal or episcopal form of the Inquisition 
and by proclaiming, through “placards,” the most terrible penalties for any 
serious deviation from Catholic orthodoxy; but after the weakening of his power 
by the Peace of Passau (1552) these penalties were rarely enforced. In 1558 a 
Rotterdam crowd forcibly rescued several Anabaptists from the stake. Alarmed 
by the growth of heresy, Philip renewed the placards and their penalties. Fear 
spread that he intended to introduce the Spanish form of the Inquisition in all its 


severity. 

Calvinism was congenial to the mercantile element in the economy. The ports 
of Antwerp and Amsterdam were the central ganglia of north-European 
commerce, alive with importation, exportation, speculation, and every form of 
finance; insurance alone kept six hundred agents in affluence.2 The rivers Rhine, 
Maas, Ijssel, Waal, Scheldt, and Lys and a hundred canals bore in silence a 
dozen varieties of transport. The winds of trade fed the fires of craft and factory 
industry in Brussels, Ghent, Ypres, Tournai, Valenciennes, Namur, Mechlin, 
Leiden, Utrecht, Haarlem. The businessmen who controlled these towns 
respected Catholicism as a tradition-rooted pillar of political, social, and moral 
stability; but they had no relish for its pompous heirarchy, and they liked the role 
given to the educated laity in the management of Calvinist congregations and 
policy. More immediately they resented the taxes laid upon the Netherlands 
economy by the Spanish government. 

The peasantry suffered most and benefited least from the revolt. The greater 
part of the land was owned by magnates resembling the feudal lords of Germany 
and France, and it was these who organized the struggle for independence. 
Philippe de Montmorency, Count of Horn, held vast tracts in the southern 
provinces. Lamoral, Count of Egmont, had spacious estates in Flanders and 
Luxembourg, and could afford to marry a Bavarian duchess. In several 
campaigns he fought with such dashing valor that he became a favorite of 
Charles and Philip; it was he who led Philip’s army to victory at St.-Quentin 
(1557). In his princely palace he displayed a generous but extravagant hospitality 
and slipped embarrassingly into debt. Such men, and many lesser nobles, looked 
hungrily upon the wealth of the Church and heard with envy of German barons 
who had enriched themselves by seizing ecclesiastical property.° “They thought 
that the King would do well to carve a round number of handsome military 
commanderies out of the abbey lands,” so creating “a splendid cavalry ... in 
place of a horde of lazy epicureans telling beads.”4 

The richest and ablest of the great landowners was William of Nassau, Prince 
of Orange. The family owned large properties in the German province of Hesse- 
Nassau and in the district around Wiesbaden as well as in the Netherlands, while 
it derived its title from its little principality of Orange in southern France. Born 
in German Dillenburg (1533), William was brought up as a Lutheran till he was 
eleven; then, to be eligible to inherit the lands of his cousin René, he was moved 
to Brussels and reconditioned as a Catholic. Charles V took a fancy to him, 
secured for him the hand of Anne of Egmont (heiress of the Count of Buren), 
and chose him as chief attendant at the historic abdication in 1555. Philip sent 
him—still a youth of twenty-two, but already a master of Flemish, German, 


Spanish, French, and Italian—as one of his plenipotentiaries to negotiate the 
Peace of Cateau-Cambrésis; there William handled himself with solid judgment 
and such watchful tongue that the French called him le taciturne, the Silent 
Philip made him a state councilor, a Knight of the Golden Fleece, and stadholder 
of Holland, Zeeland, and Utrecht. But William developed a mind of his own, and 
Philip never forgave him. 

The young prince had graces of person as well as of purse. He was tall and 
athletic, carried no useless weight, and charmed all but his enemies by his 
eloquence and courtesy. As a military leader he was a consistent failure, but as a 
political strategist his flexible persistence and patient courage transmuted his 
defects into the establishment of a new state against the opposition of the 
strongest political and religious forces in Europe. He handled men better than 
armies, and in the long run this proved the greater gift. His foes charged him 
with changing his religion to suit his personal or political needs.° It was probably 
so; but all the leaders of that century used religion as an instrument of policy.! 
Many found fault with his marriages. His first wife having died, he negotiated 
for the hand of another wealthy Anne, daughter of the Protestant Maurice, 
Elector of Saxony; he married her with Lutheran rites in 1561, but did not 
declare himself a Protestant till 1573. Anne went semi-insane in 1567 and was 
deposited with friends. While she was still alive, William secured from five 
Protestant ministers permission to marry Charlotte de Bourbon, of the royal 
house of France (1575), who had fled from a nunnery and had embraced the 
Reformed faith. She died in 1582. After mourning her for a year William took a 
fourth wife, Louise de Coligny, daughter of the admiral who had perished in the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Despite—perhaps because of—these marriages, 
William was rich only in lands, poor in money. By 1560 he was almost a million 
florins in debt.” In a flurry of economy he dismissed twenty-eight of his cooks.8 

Philip fumbled ruinously in handling the Netherlands nobles. His father, 
reared in Brussels, knew these men, spoke their language, managed them 
judiciously. Philip, brought up in Spain, could speak neither French nor Dutch; 
he found it difficult to bend to the magnates graciously, to respect their customs 
and their debts; he frowned upon their extravagance, their drinking, and their 
easy ways with women; above all, he could not understand their claims to ‘check 
his power. They on their part disliked his somber pride, his penchant for the 
Inquisition, his appointment of Spaniards to lucrative posts in the Netherlands, 
his garrisoning of their towns with Spanish troops. When he asked for funds 
from the nobles and businessmen who constituted the States-General, they 
listened coldly to his plea—through interpreters—that his father and the recent 
wars had left the treasury with great deficits; they were alarmed by his request 


for 1,300,000 florins and a further tax of one per cent on realty and two percent 
on movable property; they refused to sanction these levies, but voted him only 
such sums as they deemed adequate for current needs. Three years later he 
summoned them again and asked for three million guilders. They yielded, but on 
condition that all Spanish troops be withdrawn from the Netherlands. He made 
this concession, but canceled its conciliatory effect by getting papal permission 
to establish eleven new bishoprics in the Low Countries and nominating to these 
sees men willing to enforce his father’s decrees against heresy. When he sailed 
for Spain on August 26, 1559, never to see the Netherlands again, the economic 
and religious outlines of the great struggle were taking form. 


II. MARGARET OF PARMA: 1559-67 


Philip had appointed as his regent Margaret, Duchess of Parma, a natural 
daughter of Charles V by a Flemish mother. She had been brought up in the 
Netherlands and, despite long residence in Italy, she could understand the 
Flemings if not the Dutch. She was neither bigoted nor intolerant, but was a 
devout Catholic who, annually in Holy Week, washed the feet of twelve maidens 
and gave them marriage dowries. She was an able and kindly woman, 
uncomfortably lost in a maelstrom of revolution. 

Her authority was limited by advisers whom Philip had designated. Egmont 
and Orange were in her Council of State, but, finding themselves consistently 
outvoted by the three other members, they ceased to attend. In the resultant 
triumvirate the dominant personality was Antoine Perrenot, Bishop of Arras, 
known to history as Cardinal de Granvelle. He was a man of good character 
according to his lights; like Margaret, he was inclined to peaceful means in 
dealing with “heresy,” but he was so dedicated to Catholicism and monarchy 
that he found it hard to understand dissent. He and the Regent were handicapped 
by Philip’s insistence that no important measure could be taken without the royal 
consent, which took weeks to transmit from Madrid to Brussels. The Cardinal 
sacrificed popularity by obeying the King. He privately opposed the 
multiplication of bishoprics, but yielded to Philip’s insistence that four sees were 
not enough for seventeen provinces. The Protestant minority noted with anger 
that the new bishops were spreading and intensifying the papal Inquisition. In 
March 1563 Orange, Egmont, and Horn, themselves Catholics, wrote to Philip 
charging Granvelle with violating provincial rights that the King was pledged to 
maintain; they thought the Cardinal responsible for the new bishops, and they 
urged his removal from office. Margaret herself did not relish his assumption of 


powers; she longed for some accord with the dissatisfied nobles, who were 
important to her in preserving social order; finally (September 1563) she too 
recommended that Granvelle be sent to other pastures. After long resistance, 
Philip yielded, and invited the lordly minister to enjoy a leave of absence. 
Granvelle left Brussels (March 13, 1564), but he continued to be one of the 
King’s most trusted counselors. The nobles returned to Margaret’s Council of 
State. Some of their appointees sold offices, justice, and pardons, and the Regent 
seems to have shared in the spoils.9 

The Inquisition spread. Philip watched it from Spain, urged it on, and sent 
Margaret the names of suspected heretics. Hardly a day passed without an 
execution. In 1561 Geleyn de Muler was burned at Audenaarde; Thomas 
Calberg was burmed alive at Tournai; an Anabaptist was hacked to death with 
seven blows of a rusty sword in the presence of his wife, who died with horror at 
the sight.!° Enraged by these barbarities, Bertrand le Blas invaded the cathedral 
of Tournai during Christmas Mass, rushed to the altar, snatched the Host from 
the priest, trampled it underfoot, and cried out to the congregation, “Misguided 
men, do ye take this thing to be Jesus Christ, your Lord and Saviour?” He was 
put to torture, his right hand and foot were burned away to the bone, his tongue 
was torn out, he was suspended over a fire and was slowly roasted to death. At 
Lille Robert Ogier, his wife, and his sons were burned because they called the 
worship of the consecrated Host a blasphemous idolatry.!! 

The Torquemada of the Netherlands was Peter Titelman, whose methods 
were so arbitrary and brutal that the city council of Bruges, all Catholic, 
denounced him to the Regent as a barbarian who dragged people from their 
homes, tried them without any legal checks, forced them to say whatever he 
wished, and then condemned them to death; and the magistrates of Flanders, in 
an earnest address to Philip, begged him to end these enormities. Margaret 
timidly asked the Inquisitor to conduct himself “with discretion and modesty,” 
but the executions continued. Philip supported Titelman, and bade the Regent 
enforce without mercy or delay the decrees recently issued by the Council of 
Trent (1564). The Council of State protested that several of these decrees 
violated the recognized privileges of the provinces, and it suspended their 
publication. 

William of Orange, anxious to keep the Netherlands united in the 
preservation of their traditional political liberties, proposed a policy of toleration 
far in advance of his time. “The King errs,” he told the Council of State, “if he 
thinks that the Netherlands ... can indefinitely support these sanguinary edicts. 
However strongly I am attached to the Catholic religion, I cannot approve of 
princes attempting to rule the consciences of their subjects and wanting to rob 


them of the liberty of faith.”!1 Catholics joined with Protestants in branding the 
edicts as tyrannical.!2 Egmont was sent to Madrid to ask for a mitigation of the 
edicts; Margaret privately seconded the request. Egmont was feted in Spain, but 
came back empty-handed. The bishops of Ypres, Namur, Ghent, and St.-Omer 
addressed a petition to Philip (June 1565), begging him to soften the edicts and 
“to admonish the people by gentleness and fatherly love, not by judicial 
severity.”!3 To all such protests Philip replied that he would rather sacrifice a 
hundred thousand lives than change his policy,!4 and in October 1565 he sent 
this plain directive to the agents of the Inquisition: 


As to the Inquisition, my will is that it be enforced ... as of old, and as is required by all law, 
human and divine. This lies very near my heart, and I require you to carry out my orders. Let all 
condemned prisoners be put to death, and suffer them no longer to escape through the neglect, 
weakness, and bad faith of the judges. If any are too timid to execute the edicts, I will replace them 
by men who have more heart and zeal.!5 


Margaret obeyed Philip and ordered full enforcement of the edicts (November 
14, 1565). Orange and Egmont again withdrew from her Council. Orange, other 
nobles, and many magistrates refused to enforce the edicts. Protestants poured 
forth pamphlets and broadsheets denouncing the persecution. Foreign merchants, 
sensing revolution in the air, began to leave the Low Countries. Stores closed, 
trade languished, Antwerp seemed dead. Many Netherland Protestants fled to 
England or Germany. In England they helped to develop those textile industries 
which in the seventeenth century competed with the United Provinces, and in the 
eighteenth led the Industrial Revolution. 

Many of the lesser nobles secretly adopted the Protestant creed. In December 
1565 some of these—Louis, Count of Nassau (the chivalrous younger brother of 
William), Philip van Marnix, Lord of St.-Aldegonde, his brother Jean van 
Marnix, Lord of Tholouse, Hendrik, Count of Brederode, and others—met in the 
palace of the Count of Culemborch in Brussels, drew up a “Compromise” 
denouncing the introduction of the Inquisition into the Netherlands, and formed 
a league pledged to drive it from the country. On April 5, 1566, some four 
hundred of these minor nobles marched to the palace of the Regent, and 
presented to her a “Request” that she ask the King to end the Inquisition and the 
edicts in the Netherlands, and that all enforcement of the edicts be suspended 
until Philip’s reply was received. Margaret replied that she would communicate 
their petition to the King, but that she had no authority to suspend the edicts; 
however, she would do all in her power to mitigate their operation. One of her 
councilors, seeing her frightened by the number and the resolution of the 
petitioners, reassured her: “What, madam, is your Highness afraid of these 


beggars [ces gueux]?” The confederates defiantly accepted the name; many of 
them adopted the coarse gray costume, the wallet and bowl then characteristic of 
mendicants; “Vivent les Gueux!” became the battle cry of the revolution, and for 
a year it was these younger nobles who led and nourished the revolt. 

Margaret apprised Philip of the “Request” and its wide popular support, and 
renewed her efforts to bring him around to moderation. He answered in an 
apparently conciliatory mood (May 6, 1566): he hoped that heresy could be 
suppressed without further shedding of blood, and he promised to visit the 
Netherlands soon. The Council of State sent to him Florent de Montmorency, 
Baron of Montigny, and the Marquis of Bergheon to reinforce the Regent’s plea. 
Philip received them handsomely; wrote to Margaret (July 31) consenting to the 
abolition of the episcopal Inquisition in the Netherlands, and offering a general 
pardon to all for whom the Regent should recommend it. 

The Calvinists, Lutherans, and Anabaptists of the Netherlands took advantage 
of this lull in the storm to bring their worship out in the open. Protestant refugees 
returned in considerable number from England, Germany, and Switzerland; 
preachers of all kinds—ex-monks, learned theologians, ambitious hatters, 
curriers, and tanners—addressed large gatherings of fervent men and women, 
many of them armed, all chanting psalms and crying, “Vivent les Gueux!” Near 
Tournai Ambrose Wille, who had studied with Calvin, preached to six thousand 
(June 28, 1566); two days later, on the same spot, another minister addressed ten 
thousand; a week later, twenty thousand.!© Half of Flanders seemed to have gone 
Protestant. On Sundays the churches and towns were almost empty while the 
townspeople attended the Protestant assemblies. When word went about the 
province of Holland that the eloquent Peter Gabriel was to preach at Overeen, 
near Haarlem, Protestants by the thousands flocked there and shook the fields 
with their psalms. Near Antwerp the Protestant assemblages numbered fifteen 
thousand—some said thirty thousand—nearly every man armed. The Regent 
ordered the magistrates of Antwerp to prevent such gatherings as a danger to the 
State; they replied that their militia was inadequate and unreliable. Margaret 
herself, since the departure of the Spanish garrisons, had no troops at her 
disposal. Antwerp was in such turmoil that economic life was seriously impeded. 
The Regent asked William of Orange to go there and arrange some peaceful 
settlement between Catholics and Protestants. He quieted the strife by 
persuading the preachers to confine their assemblies to the suburbs and to keep 
them unarmed. 

In this same month (July 1566) two thousand “Beggars,” led by Count Louis 
of Nassau, gathered at St.-Trond, in the bishopric of Liége, and, amid much 
joyous roistering, laid plans to advance their cause. They resolved to 


communicate with German Protestants and to raise among them an army that 
would come to the aid of the Netherland Protestants in case these should be 
attacked. On July 26 Louis and twelve others, garbed as beggars, presented to 
the Regent a demand that she convene the States-General, and that meanwhile 
she be guided by Orange, Egmont, and Horn. Her answer being noncommittal, 
they intimated that they might be obliged to seek foreign aid. Louis at once 
proceeded, with the connivance of his more cautious brother William, to raise in 
Germany four thousand cavalry and forty companies of infantry. +7 

On August 9 Philip signed a formal instrument declaring that his offer of 
pardon had been wrung from him against his will and did not bind him, and on 
August 12 he assured the Pope that the suspension of the Inquisition was subject 
to papal approval.!8 On August 14 a Protestant crowd, aroused by preachers who 
denounced religious images as idols, broke into one after another of St.-Omer’s 
churches, smashed the images and the altars, and destroyed all decorations. In 
that week similar mobs accomplished like denudations in Ypres, Courtrai, 
Audenaarde, and Valenciennes. At Antwerp, on the sixteenth and seventeenth, 
mobs entered the great cathedral, broke up the altars, shattered stained glass, the 
crucifixes and other images, destroyed organs, embroideries, chalices, and 
monstrances, opened sepulchers, and stripped corpses of ornaments. They drank 
the sacramental wine, burned costly missals, and trampled upon masterpieces of 
art. Having sent for ladders and ropes, they hauled statues down from niches and 
smashed them with sledge hammers. Shouting in triumph, the crowd passed 
through Antwerp, destroyed the images and ornaments in thirty churches and 
monasteries, burned monastic libraries, and drove monks and nuns from their 
convents.19 When the news of this “Calvinist Fury” reached Tournai the 
iconoclastic ecstasy was let loose there, and every church was sacked. In 
Flanders alone four hundred churches were cleansed of their imagery. At 
Culemborch the jolly Count presided over the devastation, and fed his parrots 
with consecrated Hosts;29 elsewhere some former priests toasted the wafers on 
forks.21 From Flanders the Fury passed into the northern provinces, to 
Amsterdam, Leiden, Delft, Utrecht, at last into Groningen and Friesland. Most 
Protestant leaders condemned these ravages, but some of them, noting that very 
little violence had been done to persons, judged the destruction of statues and 
pictures as less criminal than the burning of live “heretics.” 

Margaret of Parma shrank before this storm. “Anything and everything is 
now tolerated in this country,” she wrote to Philip, “except the Catholic 
religion.”22 Philip bided his time for revenge, but the Regent, faced with armed 
mobs and audacious leaders, felt compelled to make concessions. On August 23 
she signed with the representatives of the Gueux an “Accord” by which Calvinist 


worship was to be permitted wherever it was already practiced, on condition that 
it should not interfere with Catholic services, and that the Protestants should 
leave their weapons at home. The confederate spokesmen agreed to disband their 
league if the government lived up to this accord. The persecution halted, and for 
a moment there was peace. 

Neither William of Orange nor the King of Spain was satisfied to let matters 
rest. William saw in the growth of a passionate Protestantism an instrument with 
which to win independence for the Netherlands. Though still nominally a 
Catholic, he resigned all his state offices, organized his own system of 
espionage, and went to Germany (April 22, 1567) to seek soldiers and funds. 
Five days later the Duke of Alva left Spain, commissioned by Philip to raise and 
use sufficient troops to avenge the Calvinist riots and stamp out, by 
uncompromising force, all heresy, rebellion, and freedom in the Netherlands. 


III. ALVA IN THE NETHERLANDS: 1567—73 


Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alba, or Alva, now fifty-nine years 
old, was a figure out of El Greco: straight, tall, thin, with dark eyes, yellow skin, 
silver beard. At twenty he had inherited his illustrious title and extensive estates. 
He had entered early upon a military career, in which he distinguished himself 
by courage, intelligence, and severity. Philip attached him to his innermost 
council and listened congenially to his advice. In this emergency his judgment 
was that of a soldier trained in Spanish discipline and piety: crush the rebels 
without mercy, for every concession strengthens the opposition. Philip gave him 
full powers and bade him Godspeed. 

Alva crossed to Italy and assembled there, chiefly from Spanish garrisons in 
Naples and Milan, a select army of ten thousand men. He dressed them in proud 
splendor, gave them the latest arms and armor, and solaced them with two 
thousand prostitutes properly enrolled and assigned. He led them over the Alps 
and through Burgundy, Lorraine, and Luxembourg, and entered Brussels on 
August 22, 1567. Egmont met him with all submission and a gift of two rare 
horses. Margaret met him with regret, feeling that her brother had superseded 
and overruled her just when she had restored a humane order. When Alva 
garrisoned the larger towns with his Spanish troops she protested, but the Duke 
coldly replied, “I am ready to take all the odium upon myself.” Margaret asked 
Philip’s permission to resign; he granted it with a comfortable pension, and in 
December she left Brussels for her home in Parma, mourned by the Catholics, 
who revered her, and by the Protestants, who foresaw how mild her greatest 


rigor would soon appear beside Alva’s calculated brutality. 

The new Regent and Governor General installed himself in the citadel at 
Antwerp and prepared to cleanse the Netherlands of heresy. He invited Egmont 
and Horn to dinner, feted them, arrested them, and sent them under strong guard 
to a castle in Ghent (September 7). He appointed a “Council of Troubles,” which 
the terrified Protestants rechristened the “Council of Blood”; seven of its nine 
members were Netherlanders, two were Spaniards; but only these two had a 
vote, and Alva reserved to himself the final decision in any case that specially 
interested him. He ordered the council to ferret out and arrest all persons 
suspected of opposition to the Catholic Church or the Spanish government, to try 
them privately, and to punish the convicted without tenderness or delay. Agents 
were sent out to spy; informers were encouraged to betray their relatives, their 
enemies, their friends. Emigration was forbidden; shipmasters aiding emigration 
were to be hanged.23 Every town that had failed to stop or punish rebellion was 
held guilty, and its officials were imprisoned or fined. Thousands of arrests were 
made; in one morning some 1,500 persons were seized in their beds and carried 
off to jail. Trials were summary. Condemnations to death were sometimes voted 
upon groups of thirty, forty, or fifty at a time.24 In one month (January 1568) 
eighty-four residents of Valenciennes were executed. Soon there was hardly a 
family in Flanders that did not mourn a member arrested or killed by the Council 
of Troubles. Scarcely anyone in the Netherlands dared protest; the slightest 
criticism would have meant arrest. 

Alva felt his success tarnished by inability to lure William of Orange within 
his reach. The Council of Troubles drew up an indictment of the Prince, his 
brother Louis, his brother-in-law Count van den Berg, the Baron of Montigny, 
and other leaders as having encouraged heresy and revolt. Montigny was still in 
Spain; Philip had him jailed. William’s son, Philip William, Count of Buren, was 
a student in the University of Louvain; he was arrested, was sent to Spain, and 
was brought up as a fervent Catholic, who repudiated his father’s principles. 
William was declared an outlaw whom anyone might kill with legal impunity. 

He proceeded with the organization of an army, and directed his brother 
Louis to do likewise. He asked aid of the Lutheran princes, who responded 
feebly, and of Queen Elizabeth, who held back cautiously; sums came to him 
from Antwerp, Amsterdam, Leiden, Haarlem, Flushing; Counts van den Berg, 
Culemborch, and Hoogstraaten sent 30,000 florins each; he himself sold his 
jewelry, plate, tapestries, and rich furniture and contributed 50,000 florins. 
Soldiers were plentiful, for mercenaries released by a lull in the religious wars of 
France had returned to Germany penniless. Toleration was a necessary policy for 
William: he had to win Lutherans as well as Calvinists to his banner, and he had 


to assure the Catholics of the Netherlands that their worship would not be 
impeded by liberation from Spain. 

He planned simultaneous action by three armies. A force of Huguenots from 
France was to attack Artois in the southwest; Hoogstraaten was to lead his men 
against Maastricht in the south; Louis of Nassau was to enter Friesland from 
Germany in the northeast. The Huguenot and Hoogstraaten invasions were 
repulsed, but Louis won a victory over the Spanish soldiery at Heiligerlee (May 
23, 1568). Alva ordered the execution of Egmont and Horn (June 5) to release 
for action the 3,000 troops that had guarded them and Ghent. With these 
reinforcements he advanced into Friesland, overwhelmed Louis’ weakened army 
at Jemmingen (July 21), and killed 7,000 men. Louis escaped by swimming an 
estuary of the Ems. In October William led 25,000 men into Brabant, resolved to 
meet Alva in a decisive battle. Alva, with men less numerous but better 
disciplined, outgeneraled him, and avoided battle except in destructive rearguard 
attacks. William’s troops, unpaid, refused to fight. He led them to safety in 
France and disbanded them. Then, disguised as a peasant, he made his way from 
France to Germany, where he moved from one town to another to avoid 
assassination. With these disastrous campaigns began the “Eighty Years’ War” 
waged with unprecedented perseverance by the Netherlands till their final 
triumph in 1648. 

Alva was for the time proud master of the field, but he too was penniless. 
Philip had arranged with Genoese bankers to send Alva, by sea, 450,000 ducats; 
but the vessels were forced by English privateers into Plymouth harbor, and 
Elizabeth, not averse to helping William for such a fee, seized the money with 
the blandest of apologies. Alva summoned the States-General of nobles and 
burgesses to Brussels, and proposed to them (March 20, 1569) an immediate tax 
of one per cent to be levied upon all property, a perpetual tax of 5 per cent on 
every transfer of realty, and a perpetual tax of 10 per cent on every sale. The 
assembly protested that since many articles changed ownership several times a 
year, such a sales tax would approach confiscation. It referred the proposals to 
the provincial assemblies, and there the opposition was so bitter that Alva had to 
defer the 10 per cent tax till 1572, and content himself meanwhile with the one 
per cent tax and a grant of two million florins yearly for two years. Even the one 
per cent tax was hard and costly to collect. Utrecht refused to pay it; a regiment 
of soldiery was quanered upon the households; resistance continued; Alva 
declared the whole district treasonous, abolished its charters and privileges, and 
confiscated all the property of the inhabitants for the King. 

It was this taxation, and the measures taken to enforce it, that defeated the 
hitherto undefeated Alva. Now nearly the entire population, Catholic as well as 


Protestant, opposed him, and with rising anger as his impositions hampered and 
discouraged the business activity upon which the Netherlands had built their 
prosperity. More skilled in war than in finance, Alva retaliated for Elizabeth’s 
appropriation of the Genoese funds by seizing English property in the 
Netherlands and forbidding trade with England. Elizabeth thereupon confiscated 
Netherland goods in England and diverted English trade to Hamburg. Soon the 
Netherlands felt the torpor of commercial decay. Shops closed, unemployment 
mounted, and the powerful business classes, which had borne so patiently the 
hanging of Protestants and the sacking of churches, secretly meditated, at last 
financed, revolt. Even the Catholic clergy, fearing the collapse of the national 
economy, turned against Alva and warned Philip that the Duke was ruining the 
state.2° Pope Pius V, who had rejoiced over Alva’s victories, joined with 
Cardinal de Granvelle in deploring Alva’s severity,26 and recommended a 
general amnesty to all repentant rebels and heretics. Philip agreed and so notified 
Alva (February 1569), but the Duke asked for delay, and the amnesty was not 
proclaimed till July 16, 1570. In that year the Pope bestowed the blessed hat and 
sword upon Alva and the Golden Rose upon Alva’s wife,2” and Philip put the 
imprisoned Montigny to death (October 16, 1570). 

Meanwhile a new force had entered upon the scene. In March 1568 a band of 
desperate men known as the Wild Beggars turned their ardor to pillaging 
churches and monasteries and cutting off the noses or ears of priests and monks, 
as if resolved to rival the barbarities of the Council of Blood.28 In 1569-72 
another group, calling themselves Beggars of the Sea, seized control of eighteen 
vessels, received commissions from William of Orange, raided the Netherland 
coast, plundered churches and monasteries, preyed upon Spanish shipping, and 
replenished their provisions in friendly English ports—and even in distant La 
Rochelle, then held by Huguenots. Wherever a coastal town was left without a 
Spanish garrison, the Beggars of the Sea rushed in, captured strategic posts, and, 
by their power to open the dykes, made it dangerous for Spanish forces to 
approach. Alva could no longer receive supplies by sea. The principal cities of 
Holland, Zeeland, Gelderland, and Friesland, so protected, gave their allegiance 
to William of Orange and voted him supplies for war (July 1572). William 
moved his headquarters to Delft and declared himself “calvus et Calvinista,” 
bald and Calvinist, which was truer of his head than of his creed. Now Philip van 
Marnix wrote the song “Wilhelmus van Nassouwen,” which became and still is 
the national hymn of the Netherlands. 

So encouraged, William organized another army and invaded Brabant. At the 
same time Louis of Nassau, supported by Coligny, raised a force in France, 
entered Hainaut, and captured Valenciennes and Mons (May 23, 1572). Alva 


marched to recapture Mons, hoping thereby to discourage further support of 
Louis by France. William advanced southward to help his brother; he won some 
minor victories, but too soon exhausted his funds; his troops paid themselves by 
plundering churches and amused themselves by killing priests.29 Catholic 
opposition rose; when William’s army neared Brussels it found the gates closed 
and the citizens armed to resist. Resuming its march, it was but a league from 
Mons when it was surprised in its sleep by six hundred Spanish soldiers; eight 
hundred of William’s men were slaughtered before they could organize for 
defense; William himself barely escaped, fleeing with a remnant of his forces to 
Mechlin in Brabant. Meanwhile the murder of Coligny and the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew ended all hope of aid from France. On September 17 Mons fell to 
Alva, who allowed Louis and his surviving troops to leave unharmed; but Alva’s 
general, Philippe de Novarmes, on his own authority, hanged hundreds of the 
inhabitants, confiscated their property, and bought it in at bargain rates.30 

William’s failure in strategy, the excesses of his uncontrollable troops, and 
the barbarities of the Beggars frustrated his hopes of uniting Catholics, 
Calvinists, and Lutherans to oppose Alva’s tyranny. The Beggars, who were 
nearly all ardent Calvinists, showed against Catholics the same ferocity that the 
Inquisition and the Council of Blood had shown against rebels and heretics. In 
many instances they gave Catholic captives a choice between Calvinism and 
death, and they unhesitatingly killed, sometimes after incredible tortures, those 
who clung to the old faiths! Both sides in the conflict put to death many 
prisoners of war. Wrote a Protestant historian: 


On more than one occasion men were seen hanging ... their own brothers, who had been taken 
prisoners in the enemy’s ranks.... The islanders found a fierce pleasure in these acts of cruelty. A 
Spaniard had ceased to be human in their eyes. On one occasion a surgeon at Veer cut the heart 
from a Spanish prisoner, nailed it on a vessel’s prow, and invited the townsmen to come and fasten 
their teeth in it, which many did with savage satisfaction.32 


It was these merciless Beggars who defeated Alva. Resting from his 
campaigns, he bequeathed to his son Don Federigo Alvarez de Toledo the task of 
recovering and punishing the cities that had declared for William or had 
surrendered to him. Alvarez began with Mechlin, which offered only a few shots 
of resistance; priests and citizens came out in a penitent procession to beg that 
the town be spared. But Alva had ordered an exemplary revenge. For three days 
Don Federigo’s troops sacked homes, monasteries, and churches, stole the 
jewels and costly robes of religious statuary, trampled consecrated wafers 
underfoot, butchered men and violated women, Catholic or Protestant. 
Advancing into Gelderland, his army overcame the feeble defenses of Zutphen, 


put nearly every man in the town to death, hanging some by the feet, drowning 
five hundred by tying them in couples back to back and throwing them into the 
Ijssel. Little Naarden, after a brief resistance, surrendered; it greeted the 
conquering Spaniards with tables set with feasts; the soldiers ate and drank, then 
killed every person in the town. They passed on to Haarlem, a Calvinist center 
which had shown especial enthusiasm for the revolt. A garrison of four thousand 
troops defended the city so resolutely that Don Federigo proposed to withdraw. 
Alva threatened to disown him if he desisted from the siege. Barbarities 
multiplied; each side hanged captives on gibbets facing the enemy, and the 
defenders infuriated the besiegers by staging on the ramparts parodies of 
Catholic rites.53 William sent three thousand men to attack Don Federigo’s 
army; they were destroyed, and all further efforts to relieve Haarlem failed. After 
a siege of seven months, and after being reduced to eating weeds and leather, the 
city surrendered (July 11, 1573). Of the garrison only 1,600 survived; most of 
these were put to death; four hundred leading citizens were executed; the rest 
were spared on agreeing to pay a fine of 250,000 guilders. 

This was the last and most costly victory of Alva’s regime. Over twelve 
thousand of the besieging army had died of wounds or disease, and hateful taxes 
had poured their proceeds fruitlessly into the sieve of war. Philip, who counted 
pennies rather than lives, discovered that Alva was not only unpopular but 
expensive, and that his general’s methods were uniting the Netherlands against 
Spain. Alva felt the veering of the wind and asked to be relieved. He boasted that 
he had executed eighteen thousand rebels;34 but the heretics were as strong as 
when he came; moreover, they controlled the ports and the sea, and the 
provinces of Holland and Zeeland were completely lost to the King. The Bishop 
of Namur estimated that Alva in seven years had done more harm to Catholicism 
than Luther and Calvinism had done in a generation.25 Alva’s resignation was 
accepted; he left the Netherlands (December 18, 1573), was well received by 
Philip, and, aged seventy-two, led the Spanish armies in the conquest of Portugal 
(1580). Returning from that campaign, he fell into a lingering fever, and was 
kept alive only by drinking milk from a woman’s breast. He died December 12, 
1582, having lived a year on milk and half a century on blood. 


IV. REQUESENS AND DON JUAN: 1573-78 


To replace him Philip sent Don Luis de Requeséns, lately Spanish Viceroy of 
Milan. The new governor was surprised by the number and the spirit of the 
rebels. “Before my arrival,” he wrote to the King, “I did not understand how 


they could maintain such considerable fleets, while your Majesty could not 
support a single one. It appears, however, that men who are fighting for their 
lives, their firesides, their property, and their false religion—for their own cause, 
in short—are contented to receive rations only, without receiving pay.”37 He 
begged Philip to allow him to grant a general amnesty to all but persisting 
heretics, to allow these to emigrate, and to abolish the 10 per cent tax on sales. 
William of Orange saw in these proposals merely a play for time and a new 
device for extirpating Protestantism from the Netherlands; he would accept 
peace only on full freedom of worship, the restoration of provincial privileges, 
and the withdrawal of all Spaniards from civil and military posts. The war 
continued. In the battle of Mook (April 13, 1574) William’s brothers Louis, aged 
thirty-six, and Henry, aged twenty-four, lost their lives. 

Two events helped the revolt at this point: Philip went bankrupt (1575), and 
Requeséns died while besieging Zierikzee (March 5, 1576). The King appointed 
his half-brother, Don Juan of Austria, to the ungrateful post, but Juan did not 
reach Luxembourg till November. During this interval the representatives of 
Holland and Zeeland signed at Delft (April 25) an Act of Pacification, which 
gave William supreme command on land and sea, the power of appointment to 
all political posts, and even, in emergency, the right to confer the protectorate of 
the confederation upon a foreign prince. Speaking with his new authority, he 
appealed to the other provinces to join in expelling the Spaniards from the 
Netherlands. He promised liberty of conscience and worship to Catholics and 
Protestants alike. 

His appeal would probably have met with little response in the southern 
provinces had not the Spanish soldiery, cheated of pillage at Zierikzee, mutinied 
(July) and begun a campaign of indiscriminate plunder and violence that 
terrorized Flanders and Brabant. The Council of State at Brussels reprimanded 
them; they defied it; the Council declared them outlaws, but had no force to 
oppose them. William offered to send military protection, and renewed his 
pledge of religious freedom. The Council hesitated; the people of Brussels 
overthrew it and set up another Council under Philippe de Croy, who opened 
negotiations with the Prince. On September 26 Ghent welcomed a body of 
troops sent by William to protect it from the Spanish mutineers. On October 19 
delegates from Brabant, Flanders, and Hainaut met at Ghent; they were reluctant 
to ally their states with the outlawed Prince; but on the twentieth the mutineers 
sacked Maastricht; on the twenty-eighth the conferees, to secure the protection 
of William’s troops, signed the “Pacification of Ghent,” which recognized him 
as governor of Holland and Zeeland, suspended all persecution for heresy, and 
agreed to co-operate in expelling all Spanish soldiers from their provinces. The 


States-General of the southern provinces, meeting at Brussels, refused to sign the 
Pacification, considering it a declaration of war against the King. 

Once more the mutineers reinforced William’s arguments. On November 4, 
1576, they seized Antwerp and subjected it to the worst pillage in Netherland 
history. The citizens resisted, but were overcome; seven thousand of them were 
killed; a thousand buildings, some of them masterpieces of architecture, were set 
on fire; men, women, and children were slaughtered in a delirium of blood by 
soldiers crying, “Santiago! Espafia! A sangre, a carne, a fuego, a sacco!” (Saint 
James! Spain! To blood, to flesh, to fire, to sack!) All through that night the 
soldiers plundered the rich city; nearly every house was robbed. To extort 
confessions of hidden hoards, real or imaginary, parents were tortured in their 
children’s presence, infants were slain in their mother’s arms, wives were 
flogged to death before their husbands’ eyes. For two days more this “Spanish 
Fury” raged on, until the soldiers were sated with gold and jewelry and costly 
clothing, and began to gamble their gains with one another in streets still littered 
with the dead. On November 28 the States-General ratified the Pacification of 
Ghent. 

It was a timely victory for the Prince. When Don Juan sent word from 
Luxembourg that he was about to enter Brussels, the States-General replied that 
it would not receive him as governor unless he accepted the Pacification, 
restored the charters of the provinces, and dismissed all Spanish troops from the 
Netherlands. The Don, brave in battle, muddled in diplomacy, soldierless and 
penniless, fretted the winter through in Luxembourg, then (February 12, 1577) 
signed the “Perpetual Edict,” which committed him to the Pacification and the 
provincial liberties. On March 1 Juan made a ceremonial entry into Brussels, and 
the city was delighted to have so handsome and powerless a governor. The 
Spanish troops departed, and peace smiled for a moment upon the ravaged land. 

Juan’s dreams were larger than his purse. After his exploits at Lepanto and 
Tunis this helpless majesty chilled his romantic blood. Nearby, in England, the 
lovely Mary Stuart was a prisoner of that ogress Elizabeth. Why not collect an 
army and some ships, cross the water, depose one queen, marry the other, be 
king of England and Scotland, and bring those benighted regions back to Mother 
Church? Philip, who feared the gap between ducats and dreams, set his brother 
down as a fool. Juan proved it by suddenly leaving Brussels (June 11), putting 
himself at the head of a Catholic Walloon regiment, and repudiating the 
Pacification. After fruitless negotiations with Juan, the States-General invited 
William to the capital. On his arrival (September 23) he was welcomed by a 
large part of the Catholic citizenry as the only man who could lead the 
Netherlands to freedom. On October 8 the States-General notified Don Juan that 


it no longer recognized him as governor, but would accept, in his place, a prince 
of the blood. On December 10, 1577, all the provinces except Namur bound 
themselves together in the “Union of Brussels.” The Catholic members of the 
States-General, fearing William’s Calvinism, asked Matthias, Archduke of 
Austria, to accept the government of the Netherlands. The youth of twenty came 
and was installed (January 18, 1578), but William’s supporters persuaded the 
new governor to appoint him as his lieutenant—actually the master of 
administration and policy. 

Only mutual toleration of religious diversity could have preserved this 
association, and intolerance shattered it. The Calvinists of Holland, like the 
Catholics of Spain, held that only unbelievers could practice toleration. Many of 
them openly called William of Orange an atheist.2° The Calvinist preacher Peter 
Dathenus charged him with making the state his god and changing his religion as 
others changed their clothes.°9 The Calvinists were (and till 1587 remained) only 
a tenth of the population in the province of Holland, but they were active and 
ambitious, and they were armed. They won control of the political assemblies; 
they replaced Catholic with Protestant magistrates; in 1573 the Estates, or 
provincial council, forbade all Catholic worship in Holland,4° on the ground that 
every Catholic was a potential servant of Spain. By 1578 Calvinism was almost 
universal in Zeeland, and was politically—not numerically—dominant in 
Friesland. Waves of image-breaking swept over Holland and Zeeland in 1572, 
and after 1576 in other provinces, even in Flanders and Brabant. All association 
of religion with art was repudiated as idolatrous or profane. Churches were 
stripped of pictures, statues, crucifixes, and decoration; gold and silver vessels 
were melted down; bare walls remained. The Beggars tortured Catholic priests 
and put some to death.4! 

William condemned these procedures, but connived42 at the seizure of 
political power by armed Calvinist minorities in Brussels, Ypres, Bruges, and all 
northern Flanders.43 At Ghent the victorious Calvinists imprisoned the 
councilors, sacked and gutted churches and monasteries, confiscated 
ecclesiastical property, prohibited all Catholic services, burned monks in the 
market place,44 and set up a revolutionary republic (1577). At Amsterdam (May 
24, 1578) armed Calvinists entered the town hall, banished the magistrates, 
replaced them with Calvinists, and gave the denuded churches to the Reformed 
worship. On the following day a similar uprising transformed Haarlem. At 
Antwerp, which was now William’s headquarters, the Protestants drove priests 
and monks from the city (May 28); the Prince berated his followers for their 
violence and persuaded them to let Catholic services be resumed, but in 1581 all 
Catholic worship was forbidden in Antwerp and Utrecht. The Calvinists charged 


that the priests had deceived the people with bogus relics and manipulated 
miracles—exhibiting fragments of the “true cross,” holding up old bones for 
adoration as those of saints, and secreting oil in the heads of statues to make 
them opportunely sweat.45 

William mourned to see his years of labor for unity ending in division, chaos, 
and hate. The Calvinist democracy that had captured several cities was falling 
into such anarchy that men of property, Protestant as well as Catholic, began to 
wonder whether the new dispensation was not, for them, worse than the old, 
placards and all. William met this rising demand for order by negotiating with 
Francois, Duke of Anjou, to take over the governorship from the incompetent 
and negligible Matthias, but Anjou proved treacherous and worthless. As a 
culminating misfortune for the Prince, a new Spanish army of twenty thousand 
well-trained men was marching north under the ablest general of the age. In 
December 1577 Alessandro Farnese, Duke of Parma, brought his army to Don 
Juan in Luxembourg. On January 31, 1578, they defeated the undisciplined 
forces of the States-General at Gembloux. Louvain and a dozen minor towns 
opened their gates to the new conqueror. The States-General of the Netherlands 
fled from Brussels to Antwerp. Don Juan, smelling new glory, caught a 
malignant fever, and died at Namur October 1, 1578, aged thirty-three. Philip 
appointed Farnese governor general, and a new chapter began. 


V. PARMA AND ORANGE: 1578-84 


Alessandro Farnese, now thirty-three, was the son of the former Regent, 
Margaret of Parma. Brought up in Spain, he swore loyalty to Philip, fought at 
Lepanto, and gave the last fourteen years of his life to saving the southern 
Netherlands for the King. In 1586 he was to inherit the duchy of Parma and its 
title, but he never took the ducal throne. Sharp eyes, dark features, cropped black 
hair, eagle nose, and bushy beard revealed only a part of his ability, courage, and 
subtlety. He had all the military art of Alva, less of his cruelty, immeasurably 
more skill in negotiation and address. The battle for the Netherlands now 
became a duel between the Duke of Parma’s diplomacy and arms, supported by 
Catholic funds and hopes, and the heroic perseverance of the Prince of Orange, 
financed by Dutch merchants and helped and hindered by the fanaticism of his 
friends. 

On January 5, 1579, a group of Catholic nobles from Hainaut, Douai, Artois, 
and Lille, inspired by the Bishop of Arras, formed the League of Arras for the 
protection of their religion and property. On January 29 the provinces of 


Holland, Zeeland, Groningen, Utrecht, and Gelderland formed the Union of 
Utrecht for the defense of their faith and liberties; soon they were joined by 
Friesland and Overijssel; these seven “United Provinces” became the Dutch 
Netherlands of today. The remaining provinces became the “Spanish 
Netherlands” and, in the nineteenth century, Belgium. The division of the 
seventeen provinces into two nations was determined partly by the 
predominance of Catholicism in the south and of Protestantism in the north, but 
also by the geographical separation of the lowlands by the great inlets and rivers 
which, by their breadth and their controllable dykes, offered defensible ports and 
barriers to Spanish fleets and arms. 

On May 19 the League of Arras signed an agreement with Parma by which it 
bound itself to tolerate no religion but the Catholic, and accepted Spanish 
sovereignty on condition that the privileges of the provinces and communes 
should be restored. By persuasion, bribery, or force, the Duke soon regained 
almost all the southern provinces for Spain. The Calvinist leaders at Brussels, 
Ghent, and Ypres abandoned their conquests and fled to the Protestant north. On 
March 12, 1579, Parma led a large army against Maastricht, strategically situated 
on the river from which it took its name. Prodigies of heroism and barbarity 
were performed on both sides. The attackers dug miles of subterranean passages 
to mine and invade the city; the defenders—women joining the men—dug 
passages to meet them, and battles were fought to the death in the bowels of the 
earth. Boiling water was poured into the tunnels, fires were lit to fill them with 
smoke; hundreds of besiegers were scalded or choked to death. One of Parma’s 
mines, exploding prematurely, killed five hundred of his men. When his soldiers 
tried to scale the wall they were met with firebrands, and burning pitch-hoops 
were quoited around their necks. After four months of effort and fury, the 
besiegers made a breach in the wall, entered through it silently at night, caught 
the exhausted defenders sleeping, and massacred 6,000 men, women and 
children. Of the city’s 30,000 population only 400 now survived. Parma 
repeopled it with Walloon Catholics. 

It was a major disaster for the Protestant cause. William, who had tried in 
vain to succor the city, was with some reason blamed for incompetence and 
delay. The same extremists who had frustrated his unifying policies by their 
intolerance and violence now charged him with treason to their cause in his 
negotiations with the Catholic Duke of Anjou, and they pointed out that he had 
attended no religious service during the past year. Philip seized the moment to 
promulgate a ban (March 15, 1581) against Orange. After detailing all the 
ingratitude, disloyalty, marriages, and crimes of the Prince, he proceeded: 


Therefore ... for all his evil doings as chief disturber of the public peace, and as a public pest, we 
outlaw him forever, and forbid all our subjects to associate with him or communicate with him in 
public or in secret, or to administer to him victuals, drink, fire, or other necessaries. We declare him 
an enemy of the human race and give his property to all who may seize it. In order the sooner to 
remove our people from his tyranny and oppression, we promise, on the word of a king and as 
God’s servant, that if one of our subjects be found so generous of heart ... that he shall find means 
of executing this decree and ridding us of the said pest, either by delivering him to us dead or alive, 
or by depriving him at once of life, we will give him and his heirs landed property or money, as he 
will, to the amount of 25,000 gold crowns. If he has committed any crime, of any kind whatsoever, 
we will pardon him. If he be not noble we will ennoble him.46 


The provincial Estates replied to this ban by appointing William stadholder, 
or chief magistrate, of Holland and Zeeland (July 24, 1581); and two days later 
the representatives of Holland, Zeeland, Gelderland, Utrecht, Flanders, and 
Brabant signed at the Hague an “Act of Abjuration” solemnly renouncing 
allegiance to the King of Spain. In a document as famous in Dutch history as 
Parliament’s Declaration of Rights (1689) in the history of England, they 
proclaimed that a ruler who treats his subjects as slaves and destroys their 
liberties should no longer be accounted their legitimate sovereign, and may 
lawfully be deposed.4” William’s own reply to the ban took the form of an 
Apologia written for him by his chaplain and sent to the States-General and to 
every European court. He welcomed the ban as a distinction. He charged Philip 
with incest, adultery, and the murder of his own wife and son. He expressed his 
readiness to resign his offices, to withdraw from the Netherlands, even to 
surrender his life, if he might thereby benefit his country. He signed the 
document with his motto, Je maintiendrai—’I will hold fast.” 

Soon afterward (March 18, 1582) Philip reaped the first fruits of the ban. Jean 
Jaureguy, spurred on by the promised reward, armed himself with a pistol, 
begged God’s help, promised the Virgin a portion of his spoils, made his way to 
William of Orange at Antwerp, and shot him through the head. The bullet 
entered under the right ear, passed through the palate, and emerged through the 
left cheek. The assassin was caught and killed at once by William’s attendants, 
but the mission seemed accomplished; for weeks the Prince seemed near death. 
Farnese invited the rebel provinces, now that their obstinate leader was dead, to 
make their peace with their merciful King. But William slowly recovered under 
the devoted care of his wife Charlotte, who died of exhaustion and fever on May 
5. In July two obscure conspirators laid a plan to poison both the Prince of 
Orange and the Duke of Anjou; the plot was detected and the criminals were 
arrested; one killed himself in jail, the other was sent to Paris, was tried and 
found guilty, and was torn to pieces by means of four horses. 

During this year 1582 Anjou collected some French soldiers about him at 


Antwerp. Dissatisfied with his ducal title, he dreamed of making himself a king. 
Suddenly, on January 17, 1583, his followers, shouting “Long live the Mass!” 
attempted to seize control of the city. The people resisted them; nearly two 
thousand lives were lost in this “French Fury”; the uprising failed, Anjou fled, 
and William suffered further loss of popularity for having so long supported 
him. In March another attempt was made upon his life. Feeling unsafe in 
Antwerp, he moved his headquarters to Delft. The provinces of Groningen and 
Gelderland now made their peace with Parma. Only two of the “united” 
provinces still adhered to William, but these two, Holland and Zeeland, testified 
their loyalty by making the stadholdership hereditary in his family (December 
1583). So were laid the foundations of the house of Orange, which in 1688 
would half conquer, half inherit, England. 

Assassins persisted. In April 1584 Hans Hanszoon of Flushing tried to blow 
up the Prince; he failed and was put to death. Balthasar Gérard, of Burgundy, 
bumed with religious zeal and the thought of twenty-five thousand crowns.!V 
Going to the Duke of Parma, he offered to kill the Prince of Orange. Parma 
judged the youth of twenty unfit for such an enterprise, refused him the modest 
advance requested, but promised him the full reward if he succeeded.48 Gérard 
went to Delft, disguised himself as a poor and pious Calvinist, received an alms 
of twelve crowns from William, and poured three bullets into the Prince’s body 
(July 10, 1584). William cried, “My God, have pity on my soul.... Have pity on 
this poor people.” He died within a few minutes. Gérard was caught, was tried 
by the city magistrates, expressed joy over his success, and was put to extreme 
torture and death. William was buried at Delft with the highest honors as “Father 
of His Country.” Having sacrificed nearly all his belongings in promotion of the 
revolt, he left his twelve children almost penniless—a silent testimony of the 
nobility into which he had matured. 

The full reward was paid to Gérard’s parents. The Catholics of the 
Netherlands rejoiced, calling the crime God’s vengeance for the desecration of 
churches and the murder of priests. They sent the assassin’s head to Cologne as a 
precious relic, and for half a century they labored to have him declared a saint.49 


VI. TRIUMPH: 1584—1648 


The death of their leader broke the spirit of such followers as William still 
had in Flanders and Brabant. Parma took Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, Mechlin, 
Antwerp; by the end of 1585 all the Netherlands south of the Maas—except 
Ostend and Sluys—had fallen to Spain. The Beggars, however, still controlled 


the ports and the sea. 

The northern provinces had repeatedly appealed to Elizabeth for aid. Now she 
responded. She knew that the revolt of the Netherlands had kept Spain from 
declaring war upon England; she could not afford to have that blessing cease; 
moreover, the Dutch controlled the market for English wool. In December 1585 
she sent to Holland a substantial force under Leicester and Sir Philip Sidney. 
Leicester, as governor general of the rebel provinces, assumed almost sovereign 
power. Seeing that the southern provinces imported the necessaries of life from 
the northern, he forbade all trade with any Spanish possession. But the Dutch 
merchants lived on that trade; they exported goods to Spain during their war 
with Spain; they refused to obey Leicester’s prohibitions. Defeated at Zutphen 
(September 22, 1586), Leicester left Holland in disgrace and disgust. For a year 
chaos reigned in the north. The little republic was saved by Parma’s absorption 
in Philip’s plan for the invasion of England; by Parma’s diversions against 
Henry of Navarre in France; by Dutch control of the waters; by the wealth and 
the persistence of the Dutch merchants; by the political genius of Jan van 
Oldenbameveldt; and by the military genius of Maurice of Nassau, William the 
Silent’s son. 

Soon after his father’s death, Maurice was chosen stadholder of Holland and 
Zeeland. In 1588, aged twenty-one, he was made captain general and admiral of 
the United Provinces. In 1590 Utrecht, Overijssel, and Gelderland conferred 
their stadholderships upon him. Profiting from the Leiden lectures of Simon 
Stevin on mathematics, Maurice applied the latest science to ballistics, 
engineering, and siege. He trained the Dutch army to new cohesion and 
discipline. In a series of campaigns (1590-94) remarkable for swift movement 
and surprising strategy, he recaptured Zutphen, Deventer, Nijmegen, and 
Groningen. Parma, having wasted his skill and funds in Philip’s vain sallies 
against England and Henry IV, died at Spa of exhaustion and wounds (February 
20, 1592). 

To succeed him Philip appointed Archduke Emest of Austria, who soon died; 
then Cardinal Archduke Albert, who resigned his religious dignities and married 
the King’s daughter Isabel Clara Eugenia. Shortly before his own death (1598), 
Philip bestowed upon Albert and Isabel sovereign rights in the Netherlands, with 
the proviso that if they died childless the sovereignty was to revert to Spain. 
They proved to be capable and kindly rulers, unable to subdue the northern 
provinces, but establishing in the south a civilized regime under which 
ecclesiastical arts flourished in genial harmony with Rubens’ nudes. 

A new figure appeared upon the scene in 1603. Albert had besieged Ostend 
for two years without success. An Italian banker, Ambrosio de Spinola, placed 


his fortune at the service of Spain, raised and equipped a force of eight thousand 
men, besieged and took Ostend. But even his immense riches could not offset 
the wealth of the Dutch merchants. They persisted in building and financing 
fleets that harassed Spanish shipping and threatened the line of gold between 
America and Spain. Tired of blockade and slaughter, Albert and Isabel urged 
negotiations with the Dutch, and Philip III, tired of bankruptcy, consented. 
Oldenbameveldt, over the protests of Maurice, persuaded the Dutch to 
conciliation. A truce was signed (1609) that gave the Netherlands twelve years’ 
rest from war. 


Internal concord varies inversely with external peace. Maurice resented the 
dominance of Oldenbarneveldt in the affairs of the republic. Technically the 
grand pensionary—chief paid official—of Holland had authority in that province 
alone; but since Holland had as much wealth, and paid to the States-General as 
much in taxes, as all the rest of the United Provinces together, he wielded in the 
federation a power commensurate with that wealth, and with the force of his 
mind and character. Moreover, the landowners who ruled the provinces and the 
rich merchants who ruled the communes felt drawn to Oldenbarneveldt, who, 
like them, rejected democracy. “Better overlorded,” he said, “than ruled by a 
mob.”°° Maurice, turning to the people for support, found that he could win 
them if he made the Calvinist ministers his friends. 

The religious issue that now inflamed the republic was threefold: the growing 
opposition between Church and state, the conflict between Catholics and 
Protestants, and the war of doctrine within the Protestant fold. Calvinist synods 
sought to determine political policy and to use the government as an agent for 
the enforcement of their creed; the States-General distrusted the Calvinist 
congregations as dangerous examples and seedplots of democracy, and 
Oldenbarneveldt made many enemies by bidding the clergy leave government to 
the civil powers. Strange to say, even in the northern provinces the population in 
1609 was still predominantly Catholic.°! The laws forbade Catholic worship, but 
were not enforced; 232 priests conducted Catholic services.°2 The provincial 
council of Utrecht ordered the priests to marry their housekeepers, but 
compliance was sporadic and spiritless. 

Within the Protestant communities the struggle lay between the Calvinists 
and a minority of “libertines.” The latter were so called not as loose livers but as 
favoring religious liberty, even for Catholics, and a liberal and humane 
interpretation of the Protestant theology. These heirs of the Erasmian tradition 
(to whom William of Orange had belonged) were denounced as secret “papists” 
by the Precisians, or orthodox Calvinists, who adhered to strict predestinarianism 


and felt that their faith should be made compulsory throughout the United 
Provinces.°3 Dirck Coomhert, who had served as secretary to the Prince of 
Orange, argued for freedom of worship in writings that established the literary 
language of Holland. An Amsterdam preacher, Jacobus Arminius, was assigned 
to refute Coornhert’s views; he was converted to them as he studied to answer 
them, and when he was appointed professor of theology at Leiden he shocked 
the Precisians by questioning predestination and asserting, against Luther and 
Calvin, that man is saved by good works as well as faith. He admitted that 
virtuous heathen might escape hell, and surmised that in the end all men would 
be saved. His fellow professor Franciscus Gomarus branded him an insidious 
heretic. 

Arminius died in 1609. By that time he had won an influential following, 
including Oldenbarneveldt and Hugo Grotius, the pensionary of Rotterdam. In 
1610 these “libertines” drew up a Remonstrantie against the doctrines of 
predestination, election, and reprobation, and proposed a national synod of 
clergymen and laymen to redefine the Reformed faith. The Precisians formulated 
a Contra-Remonstrantie reaffirming the Calvinist theology: 


God had, after Adam’s fall, reserved a certain number of human beings from destruction, and ... 
destined them to salvation through Christ. ... In this election God does not consider belief or 
conversion, but acts simply according to his pleasure. God sent his son Christ for the salvation of 
the elect, and of them alone.54 


The Gomarists insisted that such questions could be dealt with only by 
clergymen; and they so successfully labeled the Remonstrants as papists, 
Pelagians, or Unitarians that a large majority of the Protestant population rallied 
to the Precisian side. Maurice of Nassau moved from a scornful disregard of 
theological disputes to a tentative association with the orthodox party, as 
offering him a popular basis for an attempt to regain national leadership. 

A battle of sermons and pamphlets ensued, of more than warlike bitterness. 
Violent disturbances broke the peace of the truce. “Libertine” houses were 
raided in The Hague, orthodox Calvinist preachers were driven from Rotterdam. 
Holland mustered an army to defend its theology; other provinces followed suit; 
civil war seemed about to destroy the republic so lately born. On August 4, 
1617, Oldenbarneveldt put through the council of Holland a “scherpe 
resolutie”—which Maurice thought sharp indeed—proclaiming the supremacy 
of the state in matters of religion, and directing the cities of the province to arm 
themselves for protection against Calvinist violence. Passing to Utrecht, he 
persuaded its provincial council to raise troops in support of Holland. On July 
25, 1618, Maurice of Nassau, as legal head of the army, entered Utrecht at the 


head of an armed force, and compelled its new regiments to disband. On August 
29 the States-General of the United Provinces ordered the arrest of 
Oldenbarneveldt, Grotius, and other Remonstrant leaders. On November 13 a 
synod of the Reformed Church met at Dordrecht (Dort), gave the Remonstrant 
theologians a hearing, condemned them as heretics, and ordered all Remonstrant 
ministers dismissed from ecclesiastical or educational posts. The Arminians, like 
the Catholics, were placed under a ban and were forbidden to hold public 
assemblies or services. Many of them fled to England, where they were well 
received by the Established Church and strongly influenced the Latitudinarian 
Anglicans. 

Oldenbarneveldt was tried by a special court, which allowed him no legal aid. 
He was charged with having treasonably divided and endangered the Union, 
having sought to set up a state within the state. Outside the court a flurry of 
pamphlets advertised to the multitude the faults of his private life. He defended 
himself with such eloquence and force that his children raised a Maypole before 
his prison and confidently celebrated his coming release. On May 12, 1619, the 
court pronounced him guilty, and the sentence of death was carried out the next 
day. Grotius was condemned to life imprisonment, but through the ingenuity of 
his wife he escaped and lived to write a memorable book. 

Despite this triumph of intolerance, religious liberty grew in the provinces. 
The Catholics were too numerous to be suppressed, and the doctrinal decrees of 
the Synod of Dort could not be enforced. In this same year 1619 the Mennonites 
freely founded at Rijnsburg their Quakerlike sect of Collegianten, with whom 
Spinoza would find safe refuge. In 1629 Descartes was to praise the intellectual 
freedom that he enjoyed in Amsterdam, and by the end of the century Holland 
was to be the haven of heretics from many lands. 


On August 9, 1621, the war with Spain was resumed. The Archduke Albert 
having died childless, the southern Netherlands reverted to Spain. Spinola 
attacked the Dutch border towns. Maurice marched against him, but years of 
strife had worn him out, and suddenly, aged fifty-seven, he was dead (1625). 
Spinola captured Breda, so opening the road to Amsterdam and giving a theme 
to Velazquez. 

The Dutch recovered obstinately. Frederick Henry, who succeeded his brother 
as stadholder, surprised enemies and friends by his hitherto hidden talents as 
statesman and general. Through the diplomacy of Francis Aerssens, he secured 
an annual subsidy of a million livres from Richelieu; he raised a new army; after 
long sieges he took’s Hertogenbosch, Maastricht, Breda; fortunately, Spinola 
had been recalled to Lombardy. 


Meanwhile the Dutch merchants turned money into ships, for every victory 
on the sea expanded trade. In 1628 a Dutch flotilla under Piet Hein captured a 
Spanish squadron carrying gold from Mexico. Another Dutch fleet attacked a 
Spanish force of thirteen vessels on the River Slaak, destroyed it, and took 5,000 
prisoners (1631). The most brilliant of these naval victories was won by 
Lieutenant Admiral Maarten Harpertszoon Tromp in the Downs—the English 
Channel between Dover and Deal. The Spaniards, resolved to regain control of 
the Netherlands ports from the Dutch, had assembled a new armada of seventy- 
seven ships, manned by 24,000 men. Sighting it in the Channel, Tromp sent for 
reinforcements; on October 21, 1639, with seventy-five vessels, he sailed in to 
close quarters with the enemy and sank, disabled, or captured all but seven of the 
Spanish ships; 15,200 of the Spanish crews were killed in battle or were 
drowned. This Battle of the Downs ranks in Dutch history as the defeat of the 
Armada does in the history of England; it ended all claim of Spain to control the 
seas, cut the lifeline between Spain and her colonies, and shared with the French 
victory over the Spanish army at Rocroi (1643) in closing the era of Spanish 
ascendancy in Europe. 

Deeply involved in the Thirty Years’ War, Spain decided to yield everything 
to the Dutch in order to be free to fight the French. At Miinster, January 30, 
1648, the Spanish plenipotentiaries signed the Treaty of Westphalia, ending the 
“Eighty Years’ War” in the Netherlands. The United Provinces were declared 
free of all bond to Spain; their conquests were recognized; Rhine commerce was 
to reach the North Sea through Dutch ports alone; and freedom of trade was 
conceded to Dutch merchantmen in the Indies East and West. So triumphantly 
ended the longest, bravest, and most cruel struggle for freedom in all history. 


I. “The princes who have established, protected, or changed religions have very rarely had any of their 
own.”—Voltaire.© 


II. For these cases we have only Protestant authorities, as quoted in Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic, I, 
283-90. 


III. That Gérard was encouraged by a Jesuit is affirmed by Ranke (History of the Popes, I, 472) and by 
Motley (Rise of the Dutch Republic); it is denied by Pastor (History of the Popes, XX, 19-20). 


CHAPTER XVIII 
From Rubens to Rembrandt 


1555-1660 


I. THE FLEMINGS 


Iris surprising that in so small a segment of Europe as the Netherlands two such 
diverse cultures developed as the Flemish and the Dutch, two faiths so 
uncongenial as Catholicism and Calvinism, two artists so opposed in mood and 
method as Rubens and Rembrandt, as Vandyck and Hals. 

We cannot explain the contrast through language, for half of Flanders,! like 
all the United Provinces, spoke Dutch. Some of the difference may have derived 
from the proximity of Holland to Protestant Germany, of Flanders to Catholic 
France. Part of it came from the closer association of Catholic, royalist, 
aristocratic Spain with Brussels and Antwerp. Flanders inherited medieval 
religion, art, and ways, while Holland was yet too poor to have a culture of its 
own. Possibly the greater sunshine in the southern provinces inclined their 
population to a sensual, morally easy life and an indulgent Catholicism, while 
the mists and hardships of the north may have encouraged a stern and stoic faith. 
Or was it, rather, that the Spanish armies won in the south and, harassed by 
intervening rivers and Dutch money, lost in the north? 

Antwerp must have been beautiful when its cathedral was complete in all its 
spires, facade, and decorative art, while nearby the Bourse throbbed with all the 
vitality and chicanery of commerce, and the waters danced with the shipping of 
the world. But then war came: Alva’s fury and the Inquisition drove Protestant 
artisans and merchants into Holland, Germany, and England, the Calvinist Fury 
gutted the churches, the Spanish Fury rifled the homes and burned the palaces, 
the French Fury drowned its failure in blood, and the fourteen months’ siege by 
Farnese starved Catholics and Protestants impartially. At last the Catholics 
joined the Protestants in exodus, and Antwerp’s trade passed to Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Haarlem, Hamburg, London, and Rouen. 

But man’s ferocity is intermittent, his resilience endures. It is a consolation to 
note how quickly some nations and cities have recovered from the 
destructiveness of war. So it was with Flanders after 1579. The textile industry 


survived, Flemish lace was still in demand, the rains still nourished the land, and 
the toil of the people supplied the splendor of the court. Under the archdukes, 
luxury-loving but humane, Antwerp and Brussels enjoyed a remarkable 
resurrection. Flanders returned to its cathedrals, its religious festivals, its pagan 
kermis. Perhaps Rubens exaggerated this in the wild Kermis of the Louvre, but 
hear the report of the Cardinal Infante Ferdinand from Antwerp to Philip IV in 
1639: “Yesterday they held their great festival ... a long procession moved out 
to the countryside with many triumphal cars. After the parade they all went to 
eat and drink, and in the end they were all drunk; for without that they do not 
think it a festival.”! The Cardinal himself, when he came from Spain to Brussels 
(1635), had been received with several days of pageantry, amid gorgeous 
decorations designed by Rubens himself. The Flemish towns, before the revolt, 
had been described by an Italian visitor as having “a constant succession of gay 
assemblies, nuptials, and dances, while music, singing, and cheerful sounds 
prevailed in every street”;2 and not all of that spirit had yielded to the war. The 
games that Brueghel had pictured were still played in the streets, and the 
churches heard again such polyphonic Masses as had once made Flemish singers 
the desired of every court. Flanders entered its most brilliant age. 


II. FLEMISH ART 


The court and the Church, the nobles and the burghers, co-operated to finance 
the revival of Flemish art. Albert and Isabel supported many artists besides 
Rubens; for a time Antwerp was the art center of Europe. Brussels tapestries 
regained their excellence, aided by Rubens’ heroic designs. Venetian 
glassmakers had brought their art to the Netherlands in 1541; now native artisans 
reproduced the fragile miracles, some so cherished that they have survived 
centuries of turbulence. Workers in metal fashioned marvels of their own, like 
the magnificent reliquaries that may still be found in the Catholic churches of 
Belgium. The merchant aristocracy ordered objects of art, sat for pictures, and 
built princely palaces and town halls—such as that which Cornells de Vriendt 
raised to the glory of Antwerp (1561-65) before the storm. When fanaticism had 
denuded the churches of their art, they became eager patrons of the studios, 
demanding statues and pictures to visualize the creed for the people. 

Sculpture struck no spark here, for Francois Duquesnoy of Brussels did most 
of his work in Rome, where he carved a mighty St. Andrew for the interior of St. 
Peter’s. Very few tourists who make it a point to see “the oldest citizen of 
Brussels,” the fountain of the Manneken-Pis (1619)—the bronze boy who adds 
to the city’s water out of his own resources—know that this is the most enduring 


of Duquesnoy’s creations. 

But of Flemish painters there is no count. Apparently every house in the 
Netherlands had to have some original picture; a thousand artists were kept busy 
in a hundred studios painting portraits, landscapes, animals, victuals, 
mythologies, Holy Families, Crucifixions, and, as their distinctive contributions 
to the history of art, group pictures of municipal bodies and genre pictures of 
domestic or village life. At first these painters submitted to the prestige of Italian 
modes. Italian ships sailed every day into Antwerp, Italian traders set up shops 
there, Italian artists came to scoff and remained to paint. Many Flemish painters 
went to study in Italy; some settled there; so Justus Sustermans of Antwerp 
became a favorite portrait painter for the grand dukes of Tuscany; some of the 
finest portraits in the Pitti Palace are by this lusty Fleming. Frans Floris, 
returning from his studies with Michelangelo in Rome, called himself frankly a 
“Romanist,” relished anatomy, and subordinated color to line. For a generation 
(1547-70) his studio at Antwerp was the center and summit of Flemish painting. 
It is almost worth going to Caen to see in its museum his jolly mountainous Wife 
of the Falcon Hunter. Frans lived in wealth, built himself a palace, gave and 
drank freely, and died in poverty. Cornells de Vos was the ablest in a large 
family of painters; when too many notables begged to sit for Rubens he sent 
some of them to Vos, assuring them that they would fare just as well. We can 
still see Cornells, his wife, and two pretty daughters, hanging comfortably in the 
Brussels Museum. 

Toward the end of the sixteenth century the Italian infatuation faded, and 
Flemish artists resumed native themes and ways. David Teniers the Elder, 
though he studied in Rome, returned to Antwerp to paint a Dutch Kitchen and a 
Village Kermis,° and then taught his son to surpass him. The descendants of Old 
Droll Peasant Pieter Brueghel formed a dynasty of painters devoted to local 
landscapes and village scenes: his sons Pieter “Hell” Brueghel and Jan “Velvet” 
Brueghel, his grandsons Jan II and Ambrose, his great-grandson Abraham, his 
great-great-grandson Jan Baptist Brueghel—they run over two centuries (1525- 
1719), but let us clear the slate of them here. They took from their powerful 
ancestor a flair for rural prospects and village festivities, and some of them 
painted landscape backgrounds for busy Rubens. 

The artists of the Netherlands brought art out of the church and the monastery 
into the home, the fields, and the woods. Daniel Seghers painted flowers and 
fruit in loving detail, devoted his pictured wreaths to the Virgin, and joined the 
Jesuits. Frans Snyders gave life and fragrance to a score of museums with 
exciting, sometimes gory, hunting scenes, and many a dish of venison and fruit; 
he still remains, as Rubens ranked him, the greatest painter of animals; no one 


has rivaled him in catching the play of light upon the fur of beasts or the 
plumage of birds. 

Adriaen Brouwer returned to Brueghel’s peasants and pinned them on his 
brush as they dined, drank, sang, danced, played cards, cast dice, fought, 
caroused, and slept. Adriaen himself, in his thirty-two years, sampled many 
lives: studying for a while with Hals in Haarlem; then, aged twenty-one, already 
a registered master in the painters’ guild at Antwerp; spending beyond his 
income, and soon entangled in debt; imprisoned by the Spaniards for causes now 
unknown, but living sumptuously in jail; achieving freedom and paying his debts 
with little pictures so full of life, so technically excellent in sensitive drawing 
and subtle play of light, that Rubens bought seventeen of them and Rembrandt 
eight. His peasants seem never happy except when stupefied with strong tobacco 
or cheap drink, but Brouwer preferred a peasant singing in his cups to a silken 
hypocrite flattering a prince. In 1638, aged thirty-two, he was found dead outside 
a tavern door. 

Jacob Jordaens was a soberer man, who inscribed upon one of his pictures a 
warning to his thirst: Nihil similius insano quam ebrius—”Nothing is liker to a 
lunatic than a drunkard.” He chose to picture people who could drink without 
drooling and women who could rustle silk majestically. Born in 1593, he lived to 
the sensible old age of eighty-five. He pictured himself for us in The Artist and 
His Family:4 a man erect, self-confident, handsome, prosperous, holding a lute; a 
wife at ease in her choking ruff; a pretty daughter just beginning to bloom 
Flemishly; and a little girl happy in a comforting home and creed—see her 
pendant cross. Jordaens was converted to Protestantism, but only at sixty-two. 
He painted several religious pictures, but he preferred genre and mythologies, 
where he could bring out the powerful heads and effulgent breasts of the men 
and women he had seen in Antwerp homes, as in The King Drinks® or, better, in 
The Allegory of Fertility;® here, amid fruit (painted by Jacob’s friend Snyders) 
and satyrs, we are startled by a magnificent nude, seen only in rear elevation but 
in all the grace of youth; where in Rubens’ Flanders did Jordaens find so slender 
a model? 


Ill. RUBENS: 1577-1640 


The greatest of the Flemings was born in 1577 of a long line of successful 
businessmen; he continued the line. His father, Jan Rubens, studied law at 
Padua, married Maria Pypelinckx, and was elected an alderman at Antwerp at 
thirty-one. Accused of Protestantism and excluded by name from the amnesty of 


1574, he fled with his wife and four children to Cologne. Chosen as legal adviser 
by Anne of Saxony (the separated wife of William of Orange), he committed 
adultery with her and was imprisoned by the Prince at Dillenburg. Maria forgave 
her husband, wrote him tender and touching letters,!! pleaded and labored for his 
liberation, and obtained it after two trying years, on condition that Jan live under 
surveillance at Siegen in Westphalia. She joined him in 1573, and it was 
probably there that Peter Paul was born. He was baptized by Lutheran rites, but 
while he was still a child the family was converted to Catholicism. In 1578 Jan 
moved with his family to Cologne, where he practiced law and prospered. When 
he died (1587) Maria and the children went to live in Antwerp. 

Rubens received formal education only till fifteen, but he added to it much 
reading and experience. For two years (1590-91) he served as page to the 
Countess of Lalaing at Audenaarde; there, presumably, he learned French and 
the fine manners that distinguished him from most artists of his time. His 
mother, perceiving his flair for drawing, apprenticed him to Tobias Verhaecht, 
then to Adam van Noort, then to Otho Vaenius, a man of wide culture and 
courtly speech. After eight years with this admirable teacher, Rubens, now 
twenty-three, went to Italy to study the masterpieces whose fame agitated all 
pictorial souls. At Venice he showed his own work to a gentleman in the retinue 
of Vincenzo Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua; soon Rubens was living in the ducal 
palace of Mantua as court painter. Two pictures that he made there already 
touched mastery: Justus Lipsius and His Pupils,® in which the pupils of the 
famous scholar include Peter and his brother Philip; and a Self-Portrait,9 
showing Rubens half bald at twenty-five, but bearded, bold, and alert. He made 
trips to Rome to copy pictures for the Duke, and to Florence, where he saw (and 
later idealistically painted) the marriage of Maria de’ Medici to the absent Henry 
IV. In 1603 the Duke sent him with a diplomatic mission to Spain, bearing gifts 
to the Duke of Lerma; the minister accepted as originals the copies that Rubens 
had made, and the artist returned to Mantua as a successful diplomat. On a 
second trip to Rome he settled there permanently with his brother, who was 
librarian to a cardinal. Pieter now painted a multitude of saints; one of these 
pictures, St. Gregory Worshiping the Madonna,!? he rated as his first great 
picture. In 1608, hearing that his mother was ill, he rushed north to Antwerp and 
was deeply moved to find her dead. Her wise and patient love had helped to give 
him the cheerful disposition that blessed his life. Meanwhile he had learned 
much in Italy. The luscious color of the Venetians, the sensualism of Giulio 
Romano’s frescoes at Mantua, the pliant grace of Correggio’s female figures at 
Parma, the pagan art of pagan and Christian Rome, the reconciliation of 
Christianity with the enjoyment of wine, women, and song—all these passed 


into his blood and art. When Archduke Albert made him court painter at 
Antwerp (1609), Gothic remnants disappeared from Flemish painting, and the 
fusion of Flemish with Italian art was complete. 

It was part of his unconscious wisdom that he had been away from the 
Netherlands during eight years of war, and that he received his appointment in 
the first year of the truce. It was precisely in the next twelve years that Antwerp 
and Brussels restored their cultural life. Rubens was no small part of that revival; 
his biographer lists 1,204 paintings and 380 drawings,!! and probably many 
others escaped history. This fertility is unparalleled in the history of art; and 
almost as remarkable were the diversity of subjects and the rapidity of execution. 
“My talent is of such a kind,” Rubens wrote, “that no commission, however 
great in size or varied in subject matter, ever daunted me.”!2 He finished in 
twenty-five days the three panels of The Descent from the Cross for the Antwerp 
cathedral, and in thirteen days the immense Adoration of the Kings now in the 
Louvre. In addition to his court salary of five hundred florins a year, he received 
payment for each individual product, and he charged at a lordly rate; e.g., 3,800 
florins ($47,500?) for the two masterpieces just named—i.e., one hundred florins 
($1,250?) per day.!3 Part of this, of course, went to his numerous assistants, 
several of whom were themselves registered as masters in the artists’ guild. Jan 
“Velvet” Brueghel painted flowers in Rubens’ pictures, Jan Wildens painted 
landscapes and accessories, Paul de Vos painted minerals and fruit, Frans 
Snyders evoked the fine-pointed head of a dog in Diana Returning from the 
Chase,!4 and we do not know how much is Snyders and how much is Rubens in 
the powerful hunting scenes in the Dresden and Munich galleries and the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. In some cases Rubens drew the figures and 
left the painting to his aides. To his clients he gave a conscientious account of 
the degree in which the pictures he sold them were by his own hand.!° Only in 
this way could he meet the demands made upon him. His studio became a 
factory, reflecting the business methods of the Netherlands economy. His 
fertility and celerity sometimes lowered the quality of his product, but he neared 
perfection often enough to become the god of Flemish art. 

Now he felt secure enough to marry (1609). Isabella Brant was the daughter 
of an Antwerp lawyer and alderman, and therefore a fit mate for the son of an 
Antwerp lawyer and alderman. Rubens went to live in her father’s house till his 
own palatial home on the Wappens Canal was finished. In one of his finest 
paintings!® Peter and Isabella are pictured in the happiness of early marriage: she 
hidden in overflowing robes and laced in flowered bodice, her hand laid 
trustfully and possessively upon his, her proud face rising out of an enormous 
blue ruff, her head crowned with a cavalier hat; he in ripe manhood and success, 


with sturdy legs, blond beard, handsome features, and ribboned hat. Isabella was 
allowed only seventeen more years of life; but she gave him children whom he 
raised and portrayed lovingly; see the curlyheaded boy in the Berlin Kaiser- 
Friedrich Museum, plump and happy, playing with a dove, and see him again, 
sobered by full seven years, in The Sons of the Artist.1”7 Only a good man could 
have painted these portraits. 

At the same time he was basically a pagan, unabashedly in love with the 
human body, male as well as female, in all the intoxication of athletic strength or 
easeful curves. It is a symbol of his Flanders that it enjoyed his profane 
mythologies—triots of unimpeded flesh—while the churches welcomed his 
interpretations of religious themes. He could not quite make up his mind 
between Mary and Venus; probably he felt no contradiction between them, for 
both of them brought money. In The Worship of Venus! the pagan element is 
unrestrained—a parkful of bacchantes modestly hiding an elbow or a knee and 
embraced by goaty satyrs, while a dozen infants dance around a statue of the 
goddess of love. Though these pagan subjects echo his stay in Italy, his Venuses 
lack all classic line; they cannot live in the north on sun and air and wine, as in 
the south; they must eat and drink to cushion themselves from rain and mists and 
cold; Teutonic flesh, like British whiskey—English or Scotch—is a climatic 
defense. One of Rubens’ pictures—three bulging nudes—is entitled Without 
Wine and Bread Venus Is Cold;!9 he was too courtly to say “without meat and 
beer.” So he saw nothing out of scale in a Shepherd Making Love,?2 which 
shows a shepherd trying to seduce three hundred pounds; there’s nothing good or 
bad, beautiful or ugly, but environment makes it so. In The Rape of the Sabines?! 
it is all that two mighty Romans can do to lift one of their ravishing ravished 
captives upon a horse. Even in The Consequences of War? there is no 
emaciation. Diana Returning from the Chase?? is no Greek goddess trim and 
chaste, but a Flemish housewife, broad-shouldered, muscular, matronly; in all 
that massive picture only the dog is slim. The Rubensian woods are full of satyrs 
squeezing avoirdupois, as in Ixion and Hera24 and The Four Corners of the 
World;25 and, as we might have expected, The Origin of the Milky Way is no 
nebular hypothesis, but a fat Hausfrau squirting streams of milk from a 
congested breast. The Three Graces,?” however, are relatively svelte, and in The 
Judgment of Paris2° two of the ladies conform to later fashions; one is among 
the fairest female figures in art. Usually, in these pagan pictures, there is far 
more than flesh; Rubens poured into them the rich abandon of his fancy, a 
hundred accessories filling out the scene, delineated with careless care, and 
leaping to the eye with color, warmth, and life. Nor is there any prurience in the 
billowy display; it is merely animal vitality, mens plena in corpore pleno; not 


one of these pictures offers erotic stimulus. Rubens himself was anomalously 
well-behaved for an artist necessarily high-strung and sensitive to color and 
form; he was known as a good husband, a “solid family man,” untouched with 
any scandal of gallantry or intrigue.29 

The ecclesiastics of Flanders, Italy, and Spain recognized the innocence of his 
sensuality, and had no qualms in asking him to illustrate again the story of Mary, 
Christ, and the saints. He accommodated them, but in his own unhackneyed way. 
Which of his countless predecessors visualized with fuller imagination, or 
painted with subtler skill, the ancient theme of The Adoration of the Kings ?!//30 
Who would have dared to center the composition upon the fat belly of a bronzed 
and turbaned Ethiopian looking in colorful disdain upon the pale faces around 
him? Who would have dreamed that this pagan peering with eye and brush into 
every nook and cranny of the female form would love the Jesuits, would join 
their Marian Congregation, and would perform the exercises prescribed by 
Ignatius Loyola to cleanse the soul with visions of hell?31 In March 1620 he 
contracted with the Jesuits to design, before the end of the year, thirty-nine 
pictures to cover the ceilings of the splendid baroque church that they had begun 
to build in Antwerp in 1614. He made the drawings, Vandyck and others turned 
these into paintings, nearly all of which were destroyed in 1718. For the high 
altar Rubens himself painted two major works, Ignatius Healing the Possessed 
and The Miracles of St. Francis, both now in the Vienna Kunsthistorisches 
Museum. 

Nevertheless, Rubens was a Catholic only in the Renaissance sense, and a 
Christian only by location. His paganism survived within his piety. He was not 
quite comfortable with Virgins and saints; his Madonnas are robust women 
clearly fitter to manage a man than to beget a god. In The Madonna in a Garland 
of Flowers32 Mary holds up not a divinity but a handsome boy displaying his 
equipment to the world; and The Return from Egypt3> shows Christ as a 
curlyheaded lad, and Mary dressed like a Flemish matron wearing her new hat 
on a Sunday walk in the park. Even in The Elevation of the Cross (in the 
Antwerp cathedral) Rubens’ interest in anatomy dominates the religious motif: 
Christ is a virile athlete, not a dying god. In The Blow of the Lance>4 everything 
again is anatomy: Christ and the thieves are massive figures, every straining 
muscle shown; the women at the foot of the Cross are posing for the artist rather 
than fainting with grief; Rubens has not felt the scene. 

At least five times Rubens challenged Titian with an Assumption of the 
Virgin; in the most famous of these efforts35 the Madonna seems lifeless, and the 
living creatures are the Magdalen and the startled Apostles at the empty tomb. 
Finer is the great triptych26 commissioned by the Archduchess Isabel for the 


Confraternity of St. Ildefonso in Brussels. In the central panel the Virgin, 
descended from heaven, presents to the Archbishop of Toledo a chasuble direct 
from Paradise; the saint is all humility, “breathless with adoration”; while in the 
side panels Isabel and Albert lay aside their crowns and kneel in prayer; here for 
a time Rubens gave life to piety. And in St. Ambrose and the Emperor 
Theodosius?’ he caught and conveyed the mysterious power and authority of the 
Church: the Archbishop of Milan, armed only with priests and an acolyte, but 
with a head of majesty, drives from the cathedral the Emperor backed with 
awesome guards but burdened with unshriven cruelty. Rubens rarely failed with 
old men, for in them, especially, the face is an autobiography, and offers visible 
character to perceiving art. See the patriarch’s head in Lot and His Family 
Leaving Sodom?8—one of the finest Rubens pictures in America. 

He returned with gusto to secular subjects, mixed with mythology, when 
Marie de Médicis offered him the most tempting contract of his career. On 
February 16, 1622, he signed an agreement to paint, within four years, twenty- 
one large pictures and three portraits commemorating events in the life of Marie 
and her husband, Henry IV. The Queen invited him to come and live at the 
French court; he had the good sense to stay home. In May 1623 he took the first 
nine panels to Paris. Marie liked them, Richelieu admired them. The series was 
completed in 1624; Rubens took the remainder to Paris and saw them set up in 
the Luxembourg Palace. In 1802 the pictures were transferred to the Louvre, 
where nineteen of them now enjoy a room all their own. Those who have seen 
and studied them will not grudge the twenty thousand crowns ($250,000?) paid 
to Rubens for his work, and doubtless shared by him with his aides. All in all, 
these paintings are his supreme achievement. If we allow for some marks of 
haste, and accept the incredible story as we do in Ovid, Shakespeare, and Verdi, 
we shall find all of Rubens here except his occasional piety. He loved the 
splendor of court ritual, the majesty of royal power; he never tired of plump 
women, rich raiment, and gorgeous drapery; he had lived half his days with the 
gods and goddesses of classical mythology; now he brought all these together in 
a flowing narrative, with an inventiveness of episode, an opulence of color, a 
mastery of composition and design, that made the series an epic and opera in the 
history of painting. 

Only two more honors were wanting to Rubens’ apotheosis—to be made a 
diplomat and to receive a patent of nobility. In 1623 the Archduchess Isabel used 
him as negotiator in hopes to renew the truce with Holland; Rubens had his own 
reason for promoting peace, since his wife aspired to inherit a fortune from her 
Dutch uncle.29 These efforts failed; nevertheless Isabel persuaded Philip IV to 
ennoble him (1624), and made him “Gentleman of the Household of Her Most 


Serene Highness”—.e., herself. Later the King protested against her employing 
“so mean [unpedigreed] a person” to receive foreign envoys and discuss “affairs 
of such great importance”;49 yet Isabel sent Rubens to Madrid a year later (1628) 
to help arrange a peace between Philip IV and Charles I. He took some of his 
paintings with him; the King revised his notion of pedigree and sat to Rubens for 
five portraits, as if Velazquez were not making enough. The two artists became 
good friends, the Spaniard, then twenty-nine, modestly deferring to the genial 
Fleming, then fifty-one. Finally Philip appointed the “mean” Rubens as his 
envoy to England. In London the artist successfully concluded a treaty of peace, 
despite the emissaries and the bribes of Richelieu to the contrary. Rubens 
painted some English portraits—the Duke and Duchess of Buckingham,*! and 
the magnificent face, beard, and armor of Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel.42 
Having paved the way for Vandyck, he returned to Antwerp (March 1630) with 
a degree from Cambridge and a knighthood from Charles. 

Meanwhile his first wife had died (1626), and, as Flemish custom required, 
the funeral was celebrated with a lavish banquet that cost the artist-diplomat 204 
florins ($2,800?) “on food and drink and hired plate”;43 death in Flemish society 
was an almost prohibitive luxury. Rubens drowned his loneliness in diplomacy. 
In 1630, aged fifty-three, he married Helena Fourment, aged sixteen. He needed 
beauty about him, and she had already the warm coziness that filled his art and 
his dreams. He painted her again and again, in every garb and none: in her 
wedding costume,*4 holding a glove,4° happy under a saucy hat,4° hiding only 
her hips in a fur coat,4” and, best of all, walking with Rubens in their garden48— 
this last is one of the peaks of Flemish painting. Then he showed her with their 
first-born,49 and later with their two children°°—a presage of Renoir; not to 
speak of the pictures in which she posed voluptuously as Venus or demurely as 
the Mother of God. 

He painted his beloved rulers, Albert and Isabel, without flattery; we see them 
in the Vienna and Pitti galleries probably as they were—governing a troubled 
land with all the good will compatible with Spanish ideals. He found fine types 
of manhood and womanhood in Flanders; he pictured them in his painting of 
Jean Charles de Cordes and his pretty pouting wife,°! and in the portrait of 
Michael Ophovius,°? Bishop of’s Hertogenbosch; and he left us a powerful 
image of the invincible Spinola.°3 But portraiture was not Rubens’ forte; he 
gives us no subtle insights like Titian, no revelations from the depths as in 
Rembrandt. The greatest of his portraits is that which he painted of himself in 
1624 for the future Charles I:54 immense gold-tasseled hat, revealing only the 
great forehead of the bald head; penetrating eyes in quizzical glance; the long 
sharp nose that seems to go with genius; the bristling mustache and fine red 


beard; this is a man well aware that he is at the top of his craft. Yet something of 
the physical vitality, sensuous enjoyment, and calm content that had shone in the 
picture of himself with Isabella Brant has gone with the years. Only failure 
wears out a man faster than success. 

He was rich, and he lived in grand style; his costly home in Antwerp was one 
of the sights of the city. In 1635 he bought for 93,000 florins an extensive estate 
and feudal castle in the lordship of Steen, eighteen miles out, and took the title 
Lord of Steen. He spent his summers there, painted landscapes, and tried his 
polyphonic hand at genre. Amid his luxuries, with three maidservants, two 
grooms, and three horses, he continued to work hard, finding his happiness in his 
family and his work. His wives, children, patrons, aides loved him for his 
serenity of spirit, his generosity, his warmhearted sympathy.°° 

Others more competent must analyze the technical qualities of his art, but we 
may safely describe him as the chief exemplar of pictorial baroque—sensuous 
color, incalculable movement, rich imagination, luscious ornament, as against 
classic placidity and restraint of thought and line. But amid this confusion of 
beauty, the critics tell us, there is superb draftsmanship. Rubens’ drawings fed a 
brilliant school of engravers, who made the master’s paintings known to 
Christian Europe as Raimondi had done with Raphael’s designs. From Rubens’ 
hand or studio came famous cartoons for the tapestry weavers of Paris and 
Brussels; they made royal gifts or decoration for Louis XIII, Charles I, and the 
Archduchess Isabel. 

His final decade was one of universal triumph darkened by physical decline. 
Only Bemini equaled him in artistic fame; in painting no one dreamed of 
questioning his supremacy. Pupils ran to him from all quarters; commissions 
came from half a dozen courts, even from Stadholder Frederick Henry across the 
lines of war. In 1636 Philip IV asked him to paint scenes from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses for the Pardo hunting lodge; Rubens’ studio produced fifty 
pictures for the series, of which thirty-one are in the Prado; one of them, The 
Judgment of Paris, seemed to the Cardinal Infante Ferdinand “the best picture 
Rubens ever painted.”°° We may prefer the riotous Kermis” that he painted in 
1636—a Brueghel of mad pursuit, in which no woman is so old or ample but 
some man snatches her. 

The self-portrait at sixty°’ is the other side of these concluding years: a man 
still proud, hand on his sword of nobility, but face thinning, skin hanging, 
crow’s-feet under the eyes—a brave and honest picture. In 1635 gout put him to 
bed for a month; in 1637 it disabled his hand for a time; in 1639 it prevented him 
from signing his name; by 1640 both hands were paralyzed. On May 30, 1640, 
aged sixty-three, he died from arthritis and arteriosclerosis. 


It was an astonishing career. He was not the uomo universale of the 
Renaissance ideal; yet he realized his ambition to play a role in the state as well 
as the studio. He was not a universal artist, like Leonardo and Michelangelo; he 
left no sculpture, designed no building except his home. But in painting he 
reached high excellence in every field. Religious pictures, pagan revels, gods 
and goddesses, nudity and raiment, kings and queens, children and old men, 
landscapes and battle scenes all poured from his brush as from a kaleidoscopic 
cormucopia of color and form. Rubens ended the subjection of Flemish to Italian 
painting, not by rebellion, but by absorption and union. 

He was not as deep as Rembrandt, but wider; he shied away from the dark 
depths that Rembrandt revealed; he preferred the sun, the open air, the dance of 
light, the color and zest of life; he repaid his own good fortune by smiling upon 
the world. His art is the voice of health, as ours today sometimes suggests 
sickness in the individual or national soul. When our own vitality lags, let us 
open our Rubens book anywhere and be refreshed. 


Iv. VANDYCK: 1599-1641 


It was just like Rubens to hail and encourage the precocious talent of the 
young Adonis who joined his studio about 1617. Anthony Vandyck (or 
Vandyke) had been apprenticed, at the age of eight, to Hendrik van Balen, the 
teacher of Snyders; at sixteen he had pupils of his own; at nineteen he was a 
registered master, not so much a pupil of Rubens as a highly valued aide. Rubens 
rated an early painting by Vandyck as equal in worth to his own Daniel of the 
same year; he kept for his own collection Vandyck’s Christ Crowned with 
Thorns and only later, reluctantly, surrendered it to Philip IV for the Escorial.59 
In religious pictures Vandyck came too amiably under Rubens’ influence and, 
lacking the older artist’s vitality of movement and color, fell short of him in all 
but portraiture. In the early Self-Portrait of 1615 (?)©° he revealed the qualities 
that were to mark and limit his genius—grace, finesse, and a soft beauty almost 
unbecoming in a man. His fellow artists were happy to sit for him as an added 
hedge against oblivion; he made admirable portraits of Snyders,®! Duquesnoy, 2 
Jan Wildens,®3 Jan de Wael,©4 Gaspar de Crayer,®> and Marten Pepijn;®® it was 
one of the many lovable qualities of Vandyck that he liked his rivals. These 
portraits suggest in Rubens’ studio a pleasant spirit of comradeship not always 
present in the realm of art. 

In 1620 the Earl of Arundel received from Antwerp a letter: “Vandyck lives 
with Rubens, and his works are being esteemed almost as highly as those of his 


master.”©” He invited the young artist to England. Vandyck went, received a 
piddling pension of £100 from James I, painted a few portraits, rebelled at the 
menial copying required of him by the King, asked for an eight months’ leave of 
absence, received it, and stretched it to twelve years. At Antwerp he made 
provision for his mistress and her baby; then he hurried down into Italy (1621). 

There for the first time he struck his stride, and he left fine portraits at almost 
every stop. He pored over the great Venetians, not so much to study their color 
and massive scope, as Rubens had done, but to ferret out the secrets of poetic 
portraiture in Giorgione, Titian, and Veronese. He went on to Bologna, Florence, 
Rome, even to Sicily. At Rome he stayed with Cardinal Guido Bentivoglio and 
repaid him with a portrait.68 His courtly manners were resented by the Flemish 
artists who were starving in Italy; they dubbed him “il pittore cavalleresco” and 
made things so unpleasant that he gladly accompanied Lady Arundel to Turin. 
He was especially welcomed in Genoa, which remembered Rubens and had 
heard of Vandyck’s flair for ennobling nobility, making every sitter seem a 
prince. The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York has a sample of these 
Genoese aristocrats in The Marchesa Durazzo—sensitive face and (as always in 
Vandyck) fine hands; the National Gallery in Washington has The Marchesa 
Balbi, and The Marchesa Grimaldi—proud and pregnant; Berlin and London 
have other examples; and Genoa managed to keep, in her Palazzo Rosso, The 
Marchese and Marchesa di Brignole-Sale. When Vandyck returned to Antwerp 
(1628) his pockets were full and his lace was exquisite. 

His native city called him back from nobles to saints. To fit himself for these 
he repented of his promiscuity, willed his young fortune to two nun sisters, 
joined the Jesuit Confraternity of the Unmarried, and turned his hand to religious 
themes. He could not rival Rubens in this field, but he avoided the exuberant 
master’s exaggerations and carnal effulgence, and gave to his pictures a touch of 
the elegance he had learned in Italy. Reynolds thought Vandyck’s Crucifixion, in 
the Mechlin cathedral, one of the world’s greatest paintings; however, that may 
have been Sir Joshua’s way of repaying a debt. 

Vandyck tried his hand at mythological pictures, but though he had pursued 
many women he was not at home with nudes. His forte was always portraiture, 
and during these four years in Antwerp he gave some respite from oblivion to 
Baron Philippe Le Roy and a devoted dog;®9 to General Francisco de Moncada 
and his horse;79 to Count Rhodokanakis,’! looking like Swinburne; to Jean de 
Montfort,”72 looking like Falstaff; and—most beautiful of these Vienna 
Vandycks, young Rupert, Prince Charming Palatine, soon to be fighting for 
Charles I in England. Alluring, too, is the portrait of Maria Luisa of Tassis,73 lost 
in her swelling robes of black satin and white silk. And as good as any of these is 


Vandyck’s etching of Pieter “Hell” Brueghel (the Younger), an old man still 
seething with the unspent sap of an amazing dynasty. 

Some of these portraits he took with him when Charles I invited him to try 
England again. Charles, unlike his father, had a sure taste in art. He surmised 
that this handsome Fleming was just the man to do for him what Velazquez was 
doing for Philip IV. Vandyck came and transmitted the King, Queen Henrietta 
Maria, and their children to posterity, indelibly marked with the Vandyck 
elegance. Most famous of the five royal portraits is the one in the Louvre—the 
proud incompetent King posing in riding costume, one arm akimbo, sword 
prominent, jaunty hat, and Vandyke beard; but the tired horse, champing the bit 
between hunts, can be more easily loved. In Dresden and Turin are rival 
paintings of Charles’s children, as yet harmless and innocent. Charles was more 
human than he pretended; his capacity for warm affection showed in his 
fondness for Vandyck; he knighted him, gave him expensive homes in London 
and the country, a yearly pension of £200, additional payment for each picture, 
and every welcome at the court. 

The happy artist lived up to his income, loved fine clothing, had his coach- 
and-four, his thoroughbreds and his mistresses, and filled his homes with music 
and art. He bettered Rubens’ instruction in delegating work—left the painting of 
costumes to assistants, painted a portrait in an hour from a sketch made at one 
sitting, and made hay while the sun played hide-and-seek. Once (story says) 
Charles I, suffering from parliamentary parsimony, asked the extravagant artist if 
he knew what it meant to be short of funds. “Yes, Sire,’ answered Vandyck. 
“When one keeps an open table for his friends and an open purse for his 
mistresses, he soon reaches the bottom of his money chest.”74 

If at times he sank into debt, it was not for lack of patronage. Half the English 
aristocracy waited in turn to receive his imprimatur: James Stuart, Duke of 
Lennox,’° as handsome as his dog; Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick;’6 Lord Derby 
and his family;”7 Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford,’® challenging fate. Poets 
too had their hour—Carew, Killigrew, Suckling. And finally there was Old 
Parr,’2 claiming to be 150 years old and looking it. Vandyck painted three 
hundred portraits in England, almost all distinguished by the grace and dignity 
that he saw in a lord even when they were not there. 

His mistress, Margaret Lemon, competed expensively with the aristocracy for 
his services. The King suggested that marriage would be cheaper, and he helped 
Vandyck to secure (1639) the hand of Lady Mary Ruthven, of a family famous 
in Scottish history. The artist painted a handsome picture of his bride,®9 but it 
could not compare with the lovely face he gave himself in the Self-Portrait®! that 
all the world knows—rich wavy hair, sharp eyes, refined features, scissored 


beard, gold chain proclaiming his knighthood. Did Vandyck flatter Sir Anthony? 
If so, it was of no use, for his health, consumed too lavishly, had already begun 
to fail. Loath to be remembered only for portraits, he asked Charles to let him 
paint historic scenes on the walls of the banqueting hall at Whitehall, but Charles 
was living from an empty purse. Vandyck crossed to Paris (1640), hoping for the 
commission to paint the Grande Galerie of the Louvre; Louis XII had already 
chosen Poussin, and when Poussin relinquished the assignment it was too late 
for Vandyck. He fell ill, rushed back to London to his lying-in wife. He died 
(1641) eleven days after she gave birth to a daughter. He was not yet forty-two. 

He founded no school and left no mark upon Continental art, but in England 
his influence was overwhelming. Local painters like William Dobson, Robert 
Walker, and Samuel Cooper made haste to copy his flattering, lucrative style; 
and when a great burst of portraiture came with Reynolds and Gainsborough, it 
was the Vandyck legacy that provided schooling and stimulus. Vandyck’s 
portraits were not profound; he was too hurried to search for the soul, and 
sometimes he stopped at the face or the beard. The Cavaliers who surrounded 
Charles I were known for their fine manners, but it is unlikely that so many of 
them looked like poets; and some of the romance that we find in their brave 
stand for their King may have come to us from seeing them through Vandyck’s 
eyes. It would be unfair to expect from so frail and fortunate a youth the robust 
vitality of Rubens or the de profundis clamavi of Rembrandt; but we shall 
continue to cherish these Genoese, Flemish and English portraits as bright and 
“precious minims” in our inheritance. 


V. THE DUTCH ECONOMY 


What a leap it is from those perfumed English lords to the stout, tough 
burghers of Haarlem, The Hague, and Amsterdam! It is a unique world behind 
the dykes, a world of water rather than land, a life of ships and commercial 
ventures rather than of courts and chivalry. There is hardly anything more 
startling in economic history than the rise of the Dutch to world power, or more 
comforting in cultural history than the way in which this wealth so soon 
graduated into art. 

The United Provinces had some three million population in 1600. Only half 
of it tilled the land; by 1623 half of it lived in cities, and much of the land was 
owned by urban landlords who trusted that commercial profits could be 
deodorized by putting them into the soil. Even in agriculture Dutch energy and 
skill had taken the lead in Europe; new dykes and dams were ever reclaiming 
“polders” from the sea; canals fertilized farms and trade; intensive horticulture 


complemented extensive stockbreeding; and Dutch engineers in the late 
sixteenth century brought the windmill to perfection just as Dutch painters were 
bringing it into art. Half of industry was still handicraft, but in mining and 
treating metals, weaving cloth, refining sugar, brewing beer it was advancing to 
a larger, less happy, more remunerative scale. Every year 1,500 “doggers”— 
two-masted fishing vessels—sailed from Dutch ports to snare herring. 
Shipbuilding was a major industry. During the truce with Spain (1609-21) the 
Netherlands sent out 16,000 vessels, averaging fifty-seven tons, with crews 
totaling 160,000 men—more than England, Spain, and France combined.®2 

Anxious for trade outlets and raw materials, Dutch captains explored 
uncharted seas. In 1584 Dutch merchants established themselves at Archangel, 
and advanced against the Arctic ice in a vain effort to find a “Northeast Passage” 
to China and thereby win a prize of 25,000 florins offered by the government of 
Holland. Dutch names on modern maps of the Spitsbergen Archipelago recall 
the voyages in which Willem Barents lost his life during a winter on the ice of 
Novaya Zemlya (1697). In 1593 the adventurous Dutch sailed into the rivers of 
the Guinea Gold Coast of Africa, made friends with the natives, and inaugurated 
a busy trade. 

Till 1581 Dutch merchants had bought Oriental products on the docks of 
Lisbon to resell them in northern Europe. But in that year Philip II, having 
conquered Portugal, forbade trade with the Dutch, who thereupon decided to 
make their own voyages to India and the Far East. Jewish refugees from Spain 
and Portugal, or their descendants, were well informed about Portuguese trading 
posts in the East, and the Dutch profited from this knowledge.®° In 1590 Dutch 
merchantmen, even during the war with Spain, passed through the Straits of 
Gibraltar; soon they were trading with Italy, then with the Arabs, sturdily 
ignoring religious differences. They made their way to Constantinople, signed a 
treaty with the Sultan, sold goods to both the Turks and their enemies the 
Persians, and moved on to India. In 1595 Cornells de Houtman led a Dutch 
expedition around the Cape of Good Hope and via Madagascar to the East 
Indies; by 1602 sixty-five Dutch ships had made the return voyage to India. In 
1601 the Dutch East India Company was organized, with a capital of 6,600,000 
florins—forty-four times more than the English East India Company, formed 
three months before.84 In 1610 Dutch merchants opened trade with Japan, in 
1613 with Siam; in 1615 they secured control of the Moluccas, in 1623 of 
Formosa. In one generation they conquered an empire of islands, and they ruled 
it from their Java capital, Jakarta, which they named Batavia. In that generation 
the company returned an average of 22 per cent annually to its shareholders. 
Pepper was imported from the “Spice” Islands and sold in Europe for ten times 


the price paid to the native producers.®5 

Taking the planet for their province, the Dutch sent ships to seek a Northwest 
Passage to China. In 1609 they hired an English captain, Henry Hudson, to 
explore the Hudson River. Twelve years later they organized the Dutch West 
India Company. In 1623 they established the colony of New Netherland, 
comprising the present states of Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware. In 1626 they bought “New Amsterdam” 
(Manhattan) from the Indians for trinkets valued at twenty-four dollars. They 
were rapidly clearing and developing these lands when their North American 
possessions fell as a prize of war into English hands (1664). Similar Dutch 
acquisitions in South America were surrendered to the Spanish and the 
Portuguese; only Surinam remained, as Dutch Guiana. 

Despite these losses, the Dutch Empire shared abundantly with Dutch trade in 
Europe to give the merchants of Holland a financial base for their political 
power, their splendid homes, and their patronage of art. During the first half of 
the seventeenth century the United Provinces held the commercial leadership of 
Europe, and their wealth per capita was greater than that of any other country in 
the world. Raleigh was dismayed by the superiority of the Dutch to the English 
in living standards and business enterprise.26 A Venetian ambassador (1618) 
thought that every Hollander was in comfortable circumstances, but he had 
probably little acquaintance with the lower classes, whose poverty Rembrandt 
knew so well. “Millionaires” were numerous in Holland; some of them made 
fortunes by selling shoddy materials to the Dutch army and navy defending 
Holland;®” and such men labored zealously to prevent the outbreak of peace.®8 

Most Dutch wealth was in the province of Holland, whose commerce, from 
the neighboring sea, was many times greater than that of the other northern 
provinces. Several towns in Holland had a prosperous bourgeoisie—Rotterdam, 
The Hague, Haarlem, Utrecht—but none could rival Amsterdam. The growth of 
its population tells the tale: 75,000 in 1590, 300,000 in 1620. Merchants, 
craftsmen, and bankers had flocked to it from war-ravaged Antwerp. After 1576 
the Jews of Antwerp transferred to Amsterdam their financial activities, their 
commerce, their jewel industry—the diamond cutters of Amsterdam still lead the 
world. The merchant rulers of the city allowed considerable religious freedom, 
for only in this way could trade be encouraged with peoples of diverse faiths. 
The Bank of Amsterdam, founded in 1609, was in this age the strongest financial 
institution in Europe. Dutch currency was sought and trusted everywhere. 


VI. DUTCH LIFE AND LETTERS 


The Dutch were charged by their rivals with undue commercialism, a fever of 
money-making, and the coarseness of manners sometimes connected with 
absorption in economic life. Dutch historians amiably admit these allegations.®9 
And yet can we call a culture commercial that so loved cleanliness, tulips, music, 
and art, that set up a school in every village and wiped out illiteracy, that created 
an intellectual atmosphere electric with controversy and ideas, and allowed such 
freedom of thought, speech, and press as soon made Holland the international 
refuge of rebel minds? “There is no country,” said Descartes, “in which freedom 
is more complete, security greater, crime rarer, the simplicity of ancient manners 
more perfect than here.”99 And in 1660 another Frenchman wrote: There is not 
today a province in the world that enjoys so much liberty as Holland.... The 
moment a seigneur brings into this country any serfs or slaves they are free. 
Everybody can leave the country when he pleases, and can take all the money he 
pleases with him. The roads are safe day and night, even for a man traveling 
alone. The master is not allowed to retain a domestic against his will. Nobody is 
troubled on account of his religion. One is free to say what he chooses, even of 
the magistrates.9! 


The basis of this freedom was order, and the clarity of the mind was mirrored 
in the neatness of the home. Courage, industry, and obstinacy characterized the 
men; domestic assiduity and mastery marked the women; calm temper and a 
bluff good humor were in both sexes. Many Dutch businessmen retired after 
making a reasonable fortune, and gave themselves to politics, literature, golf,!V 
music, and domestic felicity. The Dutch “hold adultery in horror,” wrote 
Lodovico Guicciardini. “Their women are extremely circumspect, and are 
consequently allowed much freedom. They go out alone to make visits, and even 
journeys, without evil report.... They are housekeepers, and love their homes.”93 
There were many women of fine culture, like Maria Schuurman, “the Minerva of 
Holland,” who read eleven languages, spoke and wrote seven, practiced painting 
and sculpture well, and was adept in mathematics and philosophy. Maria 
Tesselschade’s poetry was almost as beautiful as her person; she translated 
Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata to universal praise; she painted, carved, and 
etched; she played the harp and sang so well that half a dozen notables, 
including Constantijn Huygens, Joost van den Vondel, and Gerbrand Bredero, 
laid proposals at her feet; she married a sea captain, became a devoted housewife 
and mother, and left behind her a tradition, still dear to Dutch memory, of 
intelligence, accomplishments, and nobility.94 

The love of music was even more widely spread than the appreciation of art. 
Jan Pieterszoon Sweelinck of Amsterdam, the greatest of Dutch organists, taught 


Heinrich Scheidemann, who taught Johann Adam Reinken, who taught Johann 
Sebastian Bach. Along with all this excellence went some corruption in Dutch 
commerce, much drunkenness, many brothels, and a taste for gambling in all its 
forms,?° even to speculation in the future prices of tulips.9° 

Haarlem was the center of the tulip culture. The bulbs had been imported 
from Italy and South Germany toward the end of the fifteenth century. Paris too 
made the flower a fashion and distinction; in 1623 one fancier refused 12,000 
francs ($30,000?) for ten tulip bulbs.97 In 1636 nearly the entire population of 
Holland took to speculating in tulips; special bourses existed where one could 
buy or sell tulip crops or futures; tulips had their own financial “crash” (1637). 
In that year an auction of 120 precious bulbs for the benefit of an orphanage 
brought 90,000 florins; credat qui vult. 

Into this genial atmosphere the refugees from Flanders, France, Portugal, and 
Spain, and foreign merchants from half the world, imported a stimulating variety 
of exotic ways. The universities of Leiden, Franeker, Harderwijk, Utrecht, and 
Groningen gathered world-famous scholars, and produced others in turn. Justus 
Lipsius, Joseph Scaliger, Daniel Heinsius, and Gerard Vossius were all 
professing at Leiden in the first half century (1575-1625) of its career; by 1640 
Leiden was the most renowned seat of learning in Europe. Among the general 
public of the United Provinces literacy was probably higher than anywhere else 
in the world. The Dutch press was the first free press. The Leiden weekly News 
and the Amsterdam Gazette were read throughout Western Europe because they 
were known to speak freely, while elsewhere the press was at this time 
governmentally controlled. When a king of France asked to have a Dutch 
publisher suppressed he was astonished to learn that this was impossible.9® 

Men of letters were many in Holland, but it was their misfortune that they 
wrote either in Latin, which was dying, or in Dutch, which narrowed their 
audience; the Dutch could not make their language, like their marine, a common 
carrier. Dirck Coornhert and Hendrik Spiegel upheld the lusty vernacular as a 
literary vehicle, and struggled to free it from uncongenial accretions. Coormhert 
—artist, writer, statesman, and philosopher—was the first and most virile figure 
in the cultural blossoming that crowned the political revolt. He drew up, as city 
secretary at Haarlem, the manifesto of 1566 for William of Orange, was 
imprisoned at The Hague, escaped to Cleves, earned his living as a skilled 
engraver, translated The Odyssey, Boccaccio, Cicero, and the New Testament. 
Back in Holland, he labored for religious toleration, and symbolized the 
intellectual history of the next—seventeenth—century by losing the faith that he 
saw so mangled in bloody disputes. He became an agnostic, confessing that man 
will never know the truth.99 His principal book, Zedenkunst (The Art of Well- 


Living), proposed a Christianity without theology, a system of morality 
independent of religious creeds. By some oversight he was allowed to die a 
natural death (1590). 

It was characteristic of Holland that businessmen often mingled literature 
with their material affairs. Roemer Visscher, wealthy merchant of Amsterdam, 
gave help and hospitality to young writers, made his home a salon rivaling those 
of France, and himself wrote poetry that won him the title of the Dutch Martial. 
Pieter Hooft made his Castle of Muiden, on the Zuider Zee, a haven for the 
Dutch Renaissance; into his Muiderkring, or Muiden Circle, he welcomed poets, 
scientists, diplomats, generals, and physicians; and he himself, in his last twenty 
years, wrote the Nederlandsche Historien, telling the story of the Netherlands 
revolt in prose so strong and beautiful that Holland celebrated him as its Tacitus. 

Three among a hundred poets brought the vernacular to its literary peak. 
Jacob Cats, for twenty-two years grand pensionary of Holland, expounded 
proverbial wisdom in popular verse, salted with spicy anecdotes; for centuries 
the works of “Father Cats” were in every literate Dutch home. Joost van den 
Vondel climbed over misfortunes and enemies to the supreme place in the 
literature of Holland. His father, a hatter, was banished from Antwerp for 
Anabaptist opinions, and Joost was born in Cologne. In 1597 the family settled 
in Amsterdam, where the father, going from one extreme to the other, opened a 
hosiery shop. Joost inherited the business, but left its operation to his wife and 
son while he made up for lack of formal education by studying Latin, Greek, 
Italian, French, and German. His twenty-eight plays were formed on Greek and 
French models, carefully obeying the unities. His satires ridiculed predestination 
and the debates among the Protestant sects. He felt the aesthetic appeal of 
Roman Catholic ritual, and of Maria Tesselschade, who was both Catholic and 
beautiful. After her husband died (1634) and Vondel’s wife died (1635), the two 
poets entered into close friendship. In 1640 he was received into the Catholic 
faith. He continued to flay religious animosity, economic chicanery, and political 
corruption, and won a warm place in Dutch hearts by singing the courage and 
glory of the Netherlands. In 1657 the hosiery business, which his son had 
mismanaged, went bankrupt. The son fled to the East Indies, the poet sold all his 
modest possessions to satisfy the creditors, and for ten years he earned his bread 
as a pawnbroker’s clerk. At last his government pensioned him, and he spent the 
last thirteen of his ninety-two years in peace. 

The most attractive figure in the literature of the Netherlands in this age was 
Constantijn Huygens, a Dutchman with all the versatility of the Italian 
Renaissance. His father, Christian Huygens, was secretary to the Council of 
State at The Hague; his son, Christian Huygens, was to be the greatest of 


Continental scientists in the age of Newton; between them Constantijn well 
maintained the family’s remarkable progression of ability. He was born at The 
Hague in 1596. There and at Leiden, Oxford, and Cambridge he received an 
ample education. He wrote Latin and Dutch poetry, excelled in athletics, and 
became a good musician and artist. At twenty-two he joined a diplomatic 
mission to England, played the lute before James I, and fell in love with John 
Donne, whose poems he later translated into Dutch. At twenty-three he was sent 
on a diplomatic mission to Venice; on his return he nearly lost his life scaling the 
topmost spire of the Strasbourg cathedral. In 1625 he became secretary to a 
succession of stadholders; in 1630 he was appointed to the Privy Council. 
Meanwhile he issued several volumes of poetry, distinguished by grace of style 
and delicacy of feeling. His death at the age of ninety (1687) marked the close of 
the Netherlands’ most brilliant age. 


VII. DUTCH ARTS 


The Dutch Protestants felt that medieval church architecture and decoration 
had been forms of indoctrination perpetuating legends and discouraging thought; 
they decided to worship God with prayer and sermons rather than with art; the 
only art they kept in their ritual was song. So their ecclesiastical architecture 
aimed at an almost stark simplicity. Even the Catholics raised no memorable 
churches in the United Provinces. Overseas merchants, in the sixteenth century, 
brought in, perhaps from Syria or Egypt, the idea of bulbous cupolas; the fashion 
spread from Holland and Russia into Germany, and became a feature of Central 
European baroque. 

Businessmen, not the clergy, dominated Dutch architecture. And first of all 
they built themselves sturdy dwellings—almost all alike, not instilling fear, like 
the Florentine palace, nor arousing envy; the luxury and art were all inside, and 
in the flower gardens carefully tended. Their civic buildings allowed more 
omament and pride. Lieven de Key brought French, German, and Renaissance 
elements into a remarkable harmony in the Rathaus, or town hall, that he built 
for Leiden. The Hall of the Butchers’ Guild at Haarlem, also by Lieven de Key, 
is as proud as a Gothic cathedral. The town hall at The Hague shows the classic 
style completely domesticated in Holland. 

The Michelangelo of Dutch architecture and sculpture in this age was 
Hendrik de Keyser, who became city architect of Amsterdam at the age of 
twenty-nine (1594). There he designed the Westerkerk, the Exchange, and the 
East India House, all in Italian-Dutch Renaissance style. At Delft he built the 
town hall and the monument to William I; and in 1627, at Rotterdam, he cast in 


bronze his masterpiece, the noble statue of Erasmus which for some years sat 
calmly intact amid the ruins of the Second World War. Some of the loveliest 
Dutch structures dating from this period lost their lives in that failure of 
statesmanship. 

Pottery shone among the minor arts. In Rotterdam and Delft tiles were an 
industry that good taste made an art. Delft raised its faience to a place in nearly 
every home in the Netherlands. About 1610, soon after the opening of Dutch 
trade with the Orient, Delft potters began to imitate Chinese ware, and produced 
a thin blue majolica called Hollandsch porseleyn.199 Soon half the West- 
European world displayed Delft pottery on its walls or shelves. 

The one major art in the Netherlands was painting. Never elsewhere in known 
history—not excepting Renaissance Italy—did an art win such pervasive 
popularity. For the years between 1580 and 1700 the art catalogues list fifteen 
thousand Dutch paintings.1°1 Italian influence dominated Flemish art, but in the 
northern provinces the successful resistance to Spanish power aroused a 
nationalistic spirit and pride that needed only the wealth derived from overseas 
trade to produce a cultural explosion. Art was turned into new channels of 
domesticity and realism by the almost complete withdrawal of ecclesiastical and 
aristocratic patronage. The new patrons were merchants, burgomasters, lawyers, 
corporations, guilds, communes, hospitals, even almshouses; hence the portraits, 
group pictures, and genre. Nearly every Dutch city had its school of artists, 
nourished by local patronage: Haarlem, Leiden, Utrecht, Amsterdam, Dordrecht, 
Delft, The Hague. Simple citizens who in other lands might have been, in art, 
illiterate dependents of the Church, adorned their homes with pictures, 
sometimes bought at considerable cost; so a baker proved his good taste by 
paying 600 florins ($7,500?) for a single figure by Vermeer.192 Secularization 
was almost complete: saints went out as subjects, merchants came in; the home 
and the fields triumphed over the church. Realism flourished; the bourgeois sitter 
appreciated a little idealization of himself and his wife, but dykes and dunes, 
windmills and cottages, sailing ships and cluttered docks pleasantly refreshed, on 
the walls, the memory of actual and common things. Jolly topers, tavern tipplers, 
even bordeeltjes were welcomed into homes that a century earlier might have 
shown saintly martyrs, historic heroes, or pagan gods. Nudes were out of style; 
in that damp climate, with those stout forms, nudity was no delight. The Italian 
cult of beauty, refinement and dignity seemed out of place in this new 
environment, which asked nothing more of art than the reproduction of daily life 
and familiar scenes. 

There was a Sad side to this picture of a nation mad about pictures: the artists 
who painted them lived for the most part in poverty and low esteem. In Flanders 


the Archduke, the lords, and the bishops paid their chosen artists well. But in 
Holland the painters, competing individually, produced for the common market, 
and they reached customers largely through dealers who grew up between 
producer and purchaser and who knew how to buy cheap and sell dear. Dutch 
artists rarely received high prices: at the crest of his fame Rembrandt earned 
only 1,600 guilders by The Night Watch, van Goyen only 600 by his View of The 
Hague and much less for the rest; Jan Steen painted three portraits for twenty- 
seven guilders, Isaac van Ostade sold thirteen of his pictures for a like sum. 
Many Dutch artists had to do extraneous work to butter their bread: van Goyen 
sold tulips, Hobbema was a tax collector, Steen kept an inn.!03 The artists 
themselves were so numerous that they glutted their market. A list of the famous 
ones would fill pages, and a list of their treasured works would crowd a book. 
Shall we thank them in a footnote?’ 


VIII. FRANS HALS: 1580-1666 


His ancestors had lived for two centuries in Haarlem; his father was a 
magistrate there; but for unknown reasons Frans was born in Antwerp; not till he 
was nineteen did he return to live in Haarlem. We hear no more of him till 1611, 
when the registry of a Haarlem church notes the baptism of Herman, son of 
Frans Hals and his wife Anneke. The next record is from a police court (1616), 
telling how Frans Hals, arrested for undue beating of his wife, was severely 
reprimanded, and was dismissed on his undertaking to be more gentle and to 
avoid drunken company. Seven months later Anneke died; five months 
thereafter (1617) Frans married Lysbeth Reyniers; nine days later she gave him 
the first of ten children.194 He has left us an admirable picture of himself and this 
second wife.195 She lived with him through his remaining forty-seven years, 
putting up with all his impecuniosity and drunken bouts. There was nothing very 
attractive about him except that he was a great painter and a jolly soul. 

He was already thirty-six when he achieved a major success, The Banquet of 
the Officers of St. Joris’ Shooting Guild!06—the first of the five Doelen pictures 
that give Hals his rank. The doelen were the headquarters of volunteers who 
practiced marksmanship, held competitions and social gatherings, and served as 
communal militia. Occasionally the officers of such guilds would pay an artist to 
paint their portraits as a group, each individual insisting that his prominence in 
the picture should be proportioned to his grade in the company and his 
contribution to the cost. Here, then, are these officers, decked out in their best 
finery, gathered around a feast, with one of them carrying the colorful standard 


of the company. Hals earned his fee, for each of these heads is an individual and 
powerful portrait, each different, each a biography and a masterpiece. 

We do not hear of another such assignment till eleven years later, but in the 
interval he produced pictures that are among the prizes of Dutch art: The 
Herring Seller!9”—again a history in a face; The Merry Trio and Junker Ramp 
and His Girl, both in New York; the famous Laughing Cavalier!98—self- 
confidence incarnate, with all his fortune on his back in ruff and frills and 
flowered cloak, and a smile almost as subtle as La Gioconda’s. And in this 
period (1624?) Frans painted his Self-Portrait!22—a strong and handsome face, 
with wistful eyes denying the pride of the fine clothes and folded arms. The man 
was a bruised shuttlecock between the hunger for perfection and the thirst for 
drink. 

In 1627 came the second Doelen group, another Officers of St. Joris’ Guild!1° 
not so clear and bright as the first; Hals deliberately turned for a time from the 
easy brilliance of strong colors to the more difficult manipulation of the minor 
keys—half tones, gray shadows, softer outlines. Another Doelen of that year, St. 
Adriaen’s Shooting Guild,111 is also in subdued tones. The shooters must have 
been pleased, for they commissioned Hals to paint them again (1633);1!2 now 
the artist recalled his colors and displayed his genius for making every face 
interesting and unique. In 1639 he painted still another Officers of St. Joris’ 
Guild,/13 but here the individual is lost in the crowd. All in all, these Doelen are 
among the outstanding group pictures of all time. They illustrate the emergence 
of the middle class into proud prominence in Dutch history and art. 

In his second period (1626-50) Hals painted portraits that cry out for 
remembrance: The Jolly Toper,!/4 under a hat large enough to cover a multitude 
of drinks; The Sand Runner,!/5 disheveled and ragged and charming; The Gypsy 
(or La Bohémienne), smiling and bulging in the Louvre; The Jester in 
Amsterdam; the fanciful Balthazar Coymans in Washington; and, as the climax 
of this maturity, Hals’s supreme picture, The Regents of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital,!16 so like, so unlike, Rembrandt’s Syndics of the Drapers’ Guild, 
painted twenty-one years afterward. 

Frans’s incalculable carouses, though they do not seem to have injured his art, 
had hurt his standing even in a land and a time that took occasional intoxication 
as an ode to joy. He continued to paint pictures that would have made any artist 
famous: Hille Bobbe,!!7 “the witch of Haarlem”; the disenchanting Descartes!18 
—enormous eyebrows, enormous nose, eyes saying “Dubito”; and (painted at 
the age of eighty) Young Man in a Slouch Hat.!!9 But meanwhile disasters 
multiplied. In 1639 Hals’s son Pieter was sent to an insane asylum at municipal 
expense. In 1641 his wayward eldest daughter, at her mother’s request, was put 


into a workhouse. By 1650 Frans was destitute. In 1654 the local baker sued him 
for a debt of two hundred gulden, and attached the painter’s goods. In 1662 the 
broken old man applied for and received poor relief. Two years later the 
Haarlem council voted him a yearly pension and an immediate gift of three loads 
of peat to fire his hearth. 

Probably as additional alms he was given, in this year 1664, a commission to 
paint two pictures: The Regents of the Almshouse and The Women Regents of the 
Almshouse. The male group shows the unsteady hand of the artist’s eighty-four 
years; many features are daubed in vaguely. But in the companion piece, the 
Regentessen, the old skill has surprisingly returned; here are five souls drawn out 
into their obedient faces, five old women wasted with unwanted tasks, prim and 
stern with their puritan code, forgetting the joys and frolics of their youth; yet 
through those grim features somehow shines a timid kindliness, a weary 
sympathy. These final pictures, last flames of the painter’s fire, now, with the 
great Doelen canvases, hang in the Frans Hals Museum that Haarlem built on the 
site of that almshouse. 

He died a pauper (1664), but he was given honorable burial in the chancel of 
St.-Bavon’s in the city whose fame rests upon a long-resisted siege and the 
works of her greatest son. For two centuries thereafter he was almost forgotten. 
His pictures sold for pittances, or by auction, or not at all. If historians of art 
remembered him it was to note the narrowness of his range—no religious 
pictures, no mythologies, no histories, no landscapes, no nudes; or the apparently 
careless haste of his method—no preliminary sketches, but rapid daubs and 
slashes of color that relied on suggestion and the beholder’s memory to fill in 
details. Today a possibly exaggerated acclaim balances that long neglect, and 
one generous critic considers Hals “the most brilliant executant of portraits the 
world has seen.”!29 Where time, the safest judge, so vacillates in its judgment, 
let us be content to admire. 


IX. REMBRANDT HARMENSZ VAN RIJN: 1606—69 


He was born at Leiden to a prosperous miller, Gerrit Harmens, who added 
“van Rijn” to his name, probably because his house overlooked the Rhine. The 
artist must have loved his father, for he painted him eleven times or more: in 
lordly hat and chain,!2! and as a money-changer,!22 and as A Noble Slav!23—a 
strong, well-modeled face bristling with character—and, in 1629, as a man 
sombered with age.!24 His mother too he pictured a dozen times, most 
memorably in the Old Woman of the Vienna Gallery, worried and worn. In the 


Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam we see her poring over a Bible. If, as some believe, 
she was a Mennonite, we can better understand Rembrandt’s predilection for the 
Old Testament, and his closeness to the Jews. 

At fourteen he entered the University of Leiden. But he thought in other 
forms than ideas or words; after a year he withdrew and persuaded his father to 
let him study art. He did so well that in 1623 he was sent to Amsterdam as pupil 
to Pieter Lastman, who was then rated the Apelles of the age. Lastman had 
returned from Rome to Holland with a classic emphasis on correct drawing; 
from him, probably, Rembrandt learned to be a superlative draftsman. But after a 
year in Amsterdam the restless youth hurried back to Leiden, eager to paint after 
his own fashion. He drew or painted almost everything that he saw, including 
hilarious absurdities and shameless obscenities.!29 He improved his art with fond 
experiments in self-portraiture; the mirror became his model; he has left us more 
self-portraits (at least sixty-two) than many great painters have left paintings. 
Among these early autoritratti is a charming head in The Hague: Rembrandt at 
twenty-three, handsome of course (for all mirrors show us handsome), hair 
carelessly tossed about with young superiority to conventions, eyes alert and 
proud with the confidence of proved ability. 

In fact, he had already established himself. In 1629 a connoisseur paid him a 
hundred florins for a picture—dquite a fee for a young competitor in a land where 
painters were as numerous as bakers, and not so amply fed. His first themes, 
after himself and his parents, were Biblical. Jeremiah Mourning the Destruction 
of Jerusalem!26 has the mystic aura that distinguishes Rembrandt’s religious 
pictures, and Simeon in the Temple!27 catches completely the spirit of Nunc 
dimittis servum tuum, Domine. So many commissions came from Amsterdam 
that Rembrandt went back to it in 1631 and lived there the rest of his life. 

Within a year of his arrival he painted one of the world’s masterpieces, The 
Anatomy Lesson of Professor Nicolaes Tulp.128 There had already been several 
anatomies in Dutch painting. No precedents were broken, no modesty violated, 
when the distinguished surgeon, four times burgomaster of Amsterdam, 
commissioned Rembrandt to picture him giving a demonstration in anatomy in 
the Hall of the Surgeons’ Guild; he planned to present the painting to the guild 
as a memorial to his professorship. It was probably Dr. Tulp who chose the 
seven “students” to share the picture with him—obviously not pupils but men of 
maturity and standing either in medicine or in another field; and Rembrandt 
made full use of the opportunity to show faces illuminated with character and 
intelligence. The cadaver seems unduly inflated, and two of the onlookers are 
posing for posterity; Dr. Tulp himself takes the affair quite calmly, as one inured 
and confident; but the two men peering over the head of the corpse are curiosity 


and attention vivified; and the play of light upon flesh and ruffs announces 
Rembrandt’s specialty. 

Commissions now flowed in—in two years, forty. With money in his pocket 
and hunger in his blood, the artist was ripe for marriage (1634). Saskia 
Uylenborch had a lovely face, dancing eyes, hair of silk and gold, a comfortable 
figure and fortune; what could be lovelier than the Saskia in Cassel? She was the 
orphaned daughter of a wealthy lawyer and magistrate. Perhaps her cousin, an 
art dealer, had induced her to sit to Rembrandt for a portrait. Two sittings 
sufficed for a proposal. Saskia brought a dowry of forty thousand guilders, 
which made the future bankrupt one of the richest artists in history. She became 
a good wife despite her money. She bore patiently with her mate’s absorbed 
genius; she sat for many pictures, though they revealed her expanding form; she 
let him deck her out in strange costumes for the rosy Flora now in London and 
the simpler, wistful Flora in New York. We see his happiness in a Dresden 
painting where he holds her on his knee, irradiates the canvas with his smile, and 
raises a tall tumbler to his physical and financial ecstasy. 

In these grateful years (1634—42) he turned out one masterpiece after another. 
He continued to picture himself: in the Self-Portrait (1634) in the Louvre, 
handsome and jolly, with jewels in his hat and a gold chain on his chest; and 
again that year in An Officer!29—magnificent in a world-conquering hat; and in 
1635 with a gorgeous hat whose plume tickles the sky. Looking for character 
rather than beauty, he painted (1634) the Old Lady who looks down upon us, 
from the walls of the National Gallery in London, with a face corrugated by the 
years, and, a year later, the Old Woman in an Armchair in New York. Among 
the human ruins of Amsterdam he found an octogenarian whom he dressed in 
turban and robes and pictured in An Oriental.J3° He had a penchant for 
collecting costumes, jewelry, swords, fancy hats and shoes; see them (except the 
sword) in Martin Daey!2!—with lace on his gloves, frills on his pants, and 
shields on his shoes. Now, too, he painted time worn religious subjects with a 
fresh sincerity, taking his models from the old men and young women whom he 
met in the streets—each picture so remarkable in technique, so striking in its 
manipulation of light, and so moving in the intensity of its feeling, that any one 
of them might be defended as the artist’s best; let The Sacrifice of Abraham!32 
and The Angel Raphael Leaving Tobias!33 serve as examples. From these 
blessed years came some famous portraits, like The Lady with a Fan!34 and A 
Man with Gloves!35—both defying words. 

The last achievement of this period, and perhaps the greatest picture that 
Rembrandt ever painted, was the immense canvas (fourteen by twelve feet) that 
history knows as The Night Watch, but that is more properly named Captain 


Cocq’s Company of Harquebusiers (1642).136 No detail is unfinished in that vast 
expanse, no shade of darkness or incidence of light is uncalculated, no contrast 
of color is unexplored. In the center the proud captain stands in brown and white 
and red; at his left a lieutenant in golden yellow boots and coat and hat; swords 
gleam, pikes flash, pennants wave; at the right the fife-and-drum corps; the 
company emerges from its headquarters, apparently for some festival parade. 
Rembrandt had signed a contract with each of the sixteen persons to be painted, 
each paying one hundred florins. Many felt that equal pay had not been rewarded 
with equal prominence in the picture; some complained that he had put them too 
deeply in shadows, or had neglected to make them recognizable by their friends. 
Few further group commissions came to his studio, and his prosperity began to 
wane. 

It must have been high in 1639, for in that year he bought a spacious house in 
the Joden-Breedstraet, a street inhabited by well-to-do Jews. It cost him thirteen 
thousand florins, an enormous sum, which he never succeeded in paying off. 
Probably it was intended to shelter not only his family but his pupils, his studio, 
and his growing collection of antiquities, curiosities, and art. After paying half 
the purchase price in the first year of occupancy, he let the rest remain as a debt, 
on which the unpaid interest rose to a point that eventually drove him to 
bankruptcy. 

Meanwhile his beloved Saskia was declining in health. She had borne him 
three children, but each died in childhood, and their painful birth and tragic end 
weakened her hold on life. In 1641 she gave birth to a son, Titus, who survived; 
but in 1642 she passed away. Her will left all her possessions to Rembrandt, with 
the proviso that on his remarriage the remainder of her legacy should be 
transferred to her son. A year after her death Rembrandt painted her from loving 
memory. 

That loss darkened his mood; thenceforth he seemed obsessed with thoughts 
of death. Though deeply affectionate within his family, he had always preferred 
privacy to company; now he courted a somber solitude. When he was painting 
he brushed premature viewers away, telling them, “The smell of paint is not 
good for the health.”!37 He was not a cultured man of the world, like Rubens. He 
read little, hardly anything but the Bible. He lived in a wordless realm of color, 
shadow, and light, as varied as the world of letters, but alien to it and unique. He 
had difficulty in donning the social graces when sitters came, and in making 
small talk to keep them amused and still. They came in less number when they 
found that Rembrandt, like most of his predecessors, was not content to make a 
sketch from a sitting or two and then paint from the sketch, but preferred to paint 
directly on the canvas, which required many sittings; moreover, he had an 


impressionistic way of painting what he thought or felt, rather than merely what 
he saw, and the result was not always flattering. 

It did not help him that his house was in the Jewish quarter. He had long since 
made friends with many Jews; he had engraved a portrait of Manassah ben Israel 
in 1636; now (1647) he painted on wood the dark face of the Jewish physician 
Ephraim Bonus. Almost surrounded by Hebrews, and evidently liking them, he 
found subjects increasingly among the Portuguese and Spanish Jews of 
Amsterdam. Perhaps he knew Baruch Spinoza, who lived in that city from 1632 
till 1660. Some have thought that Rembrandt himself was Jewish; this is 
improbable, for he was christened and reared in a Protestant faith, and his 
features were completely Dutch. But he had no perceivable prejudice in religion 
or race. There is an especial depth of sympathetic understanding in his pictures 
of Jews. He was fascinated by their old men, their beards dripping wisdom, their 
eyes remembering grief. Half the Hebrew Calvary is in the face of An Old Jew 
(1654) in the Leningrad Hermitage, and in the Portrait of a Rabbi (c. 1657) in 
London. This last is the rabbi who, after Rembrandt’s bankruptcy, gave him 
spiritual comfort and material aid. 

In 1649 we find him painting Hendrikje Stoffels in Bed,/3° and we perceive 
that he has taken a mistress. She had been Saskia’s maid; she stayed with the 
widowed artist, took faithful care of him, and soon consoled him with the 
warmth of her body. He did not marry her, for he was loath to relinquish 
Saskia’s legacy to Titus, still a boy of eight. As he painted Hendrikje in 1652,139 
she was tolerably fair, with eyes of haunting wistfulness. It was probably she 
who posed for two studies in nudity, in 1654, Bathsheba at the Bath!4° and A 
Woman Wading,/4! both of them glories of color and amplitude. In July of that 
year she was summoned before the elders of the parish church, was severely 
reprimanded for adultery, and was excluded from the Sacrament. In October she 
bore him a child; Rembrandt acknowledged it as his and managed to get it safely 
baptized. He learned to love his mistress as deeply as he had loved his wife; how 
else could he have put such tenderness in her face when he painted her in 1658 
in the red robe that matched her hair?!42 She was a good stepmother to Titus, 
who was growing up into a bewitching lad. See him in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, aged fourteen, as lovely as a girl, with the wondering eyes of youth, 
mystified by life and only half secure under paternal love; or, again, in the 
Wallace Collection, a year older. We can weakly imagine what a solace he must 
have been to Rembrandt, who in this year found economic realities crashing 
about his head. 

He labored to make ends meet. Some great religious pictures belong to this 
period (1649-56) of adultery and debt: Jacob Blessing His Grandchildren,!42 


Christ at the Fountain,!44 Christ and the Woman of Samaria,!45 and a Descent 
from the Cross.146 However, in Protestant Holland ecclesiastical subjects were 
not in demand. He tried his hand at mythologies, but succeeded only when he 
could clothe the figures; Danaé!47 is uninviting, but Athene/4° and Mars/49 are 
unsurpassed in their kind. He continued to paint portraits of arresting character. 
Nicolaes Bruyningh1°° is snatched directly from a vivid moment of life and 
thought; and Jan Six!5! is the Dutch burgomaster at his strongest and best. And 
about this time Rembrandt painted some nameless figures profoundly studied: 
The Man with the Golden Helmet,!52 The Polish Rider,!53 The Centurion 
Cornelius; 154 beside these, most portraits seem surface sheen. 

Rembrandt was fifty when disaster came. He had seldom bothered to count 
his debits and credits; he had recklessly bought house and art, even shares in the 
Dutch East India Company;!55 now, as patronage lagged far behind 
maintenance, he found himself hopelessly in debt. In 1656 the Orphans’ 
Chamber of Amsterdam, to protect Titus, transferred the house and grounds to 
the son, though the father was for a while allowed to live there. In July 
Rembrandt was declared bankrupt. His furniture, paintings, drawings, and 
collections were sold in costly haste (1657-58), but the proceeds fell far short of 
his obligations. On December 4, 1657, he was evicted. He moved from one 
house to another, until at last he settled on the Rozengracht, in the Jewish ghetto. 
Out of the wreck some seven thousand florins were salvaged for Titus. He and 
Hendrikje, to protect Rembrandt, formed a partnership by which they could sell 
his remaining works without letting them go to his creditors. They seem to have 
taken loving care of the aging artist. 

Amid these tribulations he continued to spawn masterpieces: the Man on 
Horseback, recently sold to the National Gallery, London, for $400,000; the 
wonderful Head of an Old Man56*—a Karl Marx in _ octogenarian 
disillusionment; the astonishingly vivid and natural Woman Cutting Her Nails!57 
—perhaps part of the religious ritual that required cleansing of the whole body 
on the eve of the Sabbath. Now, too, he painted some startling self-portraits: 
Rembrandt with His Sketch-Book (1657), in Dresden; the stern face and 
enveloped corpulence of the more famous portrait (1658) in the Frick Collection 
at New York; the full-figure portrait (1659) in Vienna; the worried face (1659) 
in Washington. 

In his final decade (1660-69) he was kept alive by his son and his mistress, 
but his quarters were cramped, his studio was badly lighted, his hand must have 
lost some of its decisiveness as the result of age and drink. St. Matthew the 
Evangelist!5 is coarse in its texture, but the angel whispering in his ear is none 
other than Titus, now twenty and still as fair as a bride. And then, in that year 


1661, came the master’s last triumph, The Syndics of the Drapers’ Guild./°9 The 
staelmeesters—examiners and controllers of cloth—commissioned the old artist 
to commemorate them in a group picture to be hung in the hall of their 
corporation. We would have forgiven some hesitancy in the composition, some 
crudity in details, some carelessness in the incidence of light; but criticism is at a 
loss to find fault there. The subdued foreground and background make the five 
main figures leap to the eye, each of them “a single and separate person,” but all 
caught in the living moment of their common thought. In many paintings of 
these broken years the connoisseurs find signs of failing energy and technique— 
simplicity of colors, neglect of details, a hasty sweep and crudity of the brush. 
And yet even then we have such arresting pictures as The Return of the 
Prodigal16°—an unforgettable portrayal of loving forgiveness—and The Jewish 
Bride.16! This is wondrous fruit to come from a dying tree. 

But we have said nothing of his landscapes, his drawings, and his etchings. 
Only a few of the landscapes stand out, but the drawings are at the top of their 
kind. Famous are the pen-and-ink View of Amsterdam, in Vienna, and An Old 
Woman Sitting, in Berlin. Rembrandt’s etchings are prized as highly as any in 
the history of that painstaking art. One of them, Christ Healing the Sick, came to 
be known as “The Hundred-Guilder Piece” because it was bought for that 
unprecedented price ($1,250); in 1867, however, a copy of it brought 25,000 
francs ($20,000?). 

Three hundred etchings, 2,000 drawings, 650 paintings—this is the surviving 
ceuvre of Rembrandt, almost as widely known as Shakespeare’s plays, almost as 
varied, original, and profound. Nearly all were from his own hand, for though he 
had aides, none of them shared his secret for revealing the invisible.162 Some of 
his work was careless, some of it repulsive, like the Flayed Ox in the Louvre. At 
times he was engrossed in technique, at times he skimped it for the vision’s sake. 
He was as neutral as nature between beauty and ugliness, for to him truth was 
the ultimate beauty, and a picture representing ugliness truthfully was beautiful. 
He refused to idealize the figures in his Biblical paintings; he suspected that 
those Old Testament Hebrews looked pretty much like the Jews of Amsterdam; 
he pictured them so, and in consequence they rise from myth or history into life. 
More and more, as he grew older, he loved the simple people around him rather 
than men dehumanized by the pursuit of gain. Where artists like Rubens sought 
their subjects among the beautiful, the happy, or the powerful, Rembrandt 
lavished his sympathetic art on the outcasts, the sick, the miserable, even the 
deformed; and though he made no show of religion, he seemed to embody, 
unconsciously, the attitude of Christ and Whitman toward those who had failed, 
or had refused to compete, in the war of each against all. 


We take a last look at him in the self-portraits of his old age. There is no 
vanity here; on the contrary, these are the autobiography of defeat. As he 
pictured himself in 1660,1!63 he was still facing life with a blend of courage and 
resignation; the pudgy unshaved face was quizzical but not sad; he was still 
moving forward. But in another portrait!64 of the same year a worried look 
darkens and ridges the face around the rubicund nose. In 1661 he saw himself1!65 
as baffled, but shrugged his wrinkles philosophically. And in his last year he 
pictured himself!6° as having found peace in accepting the limits and the wry 
humor of life. Hendrikje died in 1662, but Titus still blessed him with the sight 
of youth; and in 1668 the old man rejoiced in the marriage of his son. When, in 
that same year, the son followed the mistress, the artist lost his hold on life. On 
October 8, 1669, the death register of the Westerkerk recorded: “Rembrandt van 
Rijn, painter ... Leaves two children.” 

His contemporaries hardly noticed his passing. None of them dreamed of 
ranking him with Rubens, or even with Vandyck. Joachim von Sandrart, his 
contemporary, wrote of him: “What he chiefly lacked was knowledge of Italy, 
and of other places which afford opportunities for the study of the antique and of 
the theory of art. [This now seems to us the secret of his greatness.] Had he 
managed his affairs more prudently, and shown more amenity in society, he 
might have been a richer man.... His art suffered from his predilection for the 
society of the vulgar.”!67 Ruskin agreed with the German historian of art: 
“Vulgarity, dullness, or impiety will always express themselves through art in 
brown and grays as in Rembrandt. ... It is the aim of the best painters to paint 
the noblest things they can see by sunlight. It was the aim of Rembrandt to paint 
the foulest things he could see—by rushlight.”!68 But Eugéne Delacroix, 
reflecting democratic developments in France, thought, “Perhaps we shall one 
day find that Rembrandt is a greater painter than Raphael. I write down— 
without taking sides—this blasphemy, which will cause the hair of the 
Academicians to stand on end.”!69 The tendency among art critics today is to 
rate Rembrandt above Raphael and Velazquez, equaled only by El 
Greco.!70“Truth,” we perceive, is a function and vassal of time. 

From Rubens to Rembrandt, what a gamut and chasm!—between joyous light 
and somber shadow, between the abyss and the court, between the happy 
sensuality of the Antwerp noble, at home in palaces and with kings, and the 
Amsterdam bankrupt who knew the lower depths and was acquainted with grief. 
To see these two men as the contrapuntal elements of a mighty harmony is to 
feel in another way the greatness of the little nation that had fought a giant 
empire, to feel the complexity of a civilization that could produce, at one end, a 
Catholic culture gladly adorning its unquestioned creed with myths and its 


beloved shrines with art, and, at the other, a Protestant culture that could nourish 
the greatest artist and the greatest philosopher of the age. 


I. Let us, for convenience, use Flanders and Flemish as applying to all the Spanish Netherlands, and 
Holland and Dutch for all the northern, or United, Provinces. 


II. E.g.: “Dear and beloved husband ... A letter from you ... gave me joy, because I see from it that you are 
satisfied with my forgiveness. ... I never thought that you would have believed that there would be any 
difficulty about that from me, for in truth I made none. How could I have the heart to be angry with you in 
such peril, when I would give my life to save you? ... How could so much hatred have succeeded so 
quickly to our long affection, as to make it impossible for me to pardon a slight trespass against myself, 
when I have to pray to God to forgive the many grave trespasses I commit against Him every day?”7 


III. This picture brought $770,000 at an auction in London in 1959. 


IV. This game was probably of Dutch origin, passing to Scotland in the fifteenth century. The word is from 
the Dutch kolf, which is the German Kolb, the English club.92 


V. Aelbert Cuyp: Piping Shepherds (New York). Carel Fabritius: Portrait of a Young Man (Rotterdam). 

Jan van Goyen, the greatest in this group: masterly landscapes in a dozen museums, including the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington. 

Dirk Hals, younger brother of Frans: The Merry Company (London). 

Gerard van Honthorst: The Concert (Leningrad). 

Thomas de Keyser (son of Hendrik): fine portraits in Dresden, Naples, the Louvre, New York; his Anatomy 
Lesson of Dr. Vrij (1619) long preceded Rembrandt’s Anatomy Lesson of Professor Tulp(1632). 

Karel van Mander wrote a Schilderboek (1604), or Book of Painters of the Netherlands, almost rivaling his 
model, Vasari. 

Michiel van Mierevelt: portraits in many museums. 

Adriaen van Ostade: The Old Fiddler and The Smokers (both in New York). 

Isaac van Ostade: A Market Place (Wallace Collection). 

Frans Pourbus the Elder: Portrait of a Gentleman (Wallace Collection). 

Frans Pourbus the Younger: Portrait of a Youth (Pitti Gallery). 

Pieter Pourbus: An Allegorical Feast (Wallace Collection). 

Hercules Seghers: View of Rhenen (Berlin). 


CHAPTER XIX 
The Rise of the North 
1559-1648 


I. DENMARK AS A GREAT POWER 


Ler us look at the map, for maps, like faces, are the signatures of history. 

When Frederick II ascended its throne in 1559, Denmark was one of the 
strongest and most far-reaching states in Europe; it had not yet learned how 
clever it is to be small. In the perennial contest with Sweden for control of the 
commerce between the North Sea and the Baltic, Denmark was at first the victor, 
even extending its rule across the Skagerrak to and throughout Norway, and 
across the Kattegat into what is now south Sweden. It held the strategic cities of 
Copenhagen and Helsingor on the west side, and Malm6 and Helsingborg on the 
east side, of the 6resund, or Sound—the swirling waters, in one place only three 
and a half miles wide, that now separate Denmark from Sweden. Farther east it 
held, through most of this period, the islands of Bornholm, Gotland, and 6sel, 
thereby controlling the Baltic Sea. On the south it included the duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein, and far away in the northwest it ruled Iceland and 
Greenland. The tolls charged by Denmark on commerce passing through the 
Straits between the seas were the chief source of the kingdom’s revenues and 
wals. 

Political power resided in the eight hundred nobles who owned half the land, 
kept the peasants in serfdom, elected the king, and ruled the country through the 
Rigsdag, or National Diet, and the Rigsraad, or Council of State. They had 
profited from the Reformation by absorbing most of the property formerly 
belonging to the Catholic Church. In return for exemption from taxation, they 
were expected, but they often refused, to arm and lead their peasants in war at 
the call of the king. The Protestant clergy, shorn of wealth, had a minor social 
standing and little political influence; however, they controlled education and 
held a censorship over literature, which consequently produced mainly theology 
and hymns. The general population, numbering a million, enjoyed heavy meals 
and heavy drinking. A barber-surgeon advised his clients: “It is very good for 
persons to drink themselves intoxicated once a month, for the excellent reasons 


that it frees their strength, furthers sound sleep, eases the passing of water, 
increases perspiration, and stimulates general well-being.” ! 

Two Danes in this period have a special claim on history: Tycho Brahe, the 
greatest astronomer of his generation, and Christian IV, who not only was King 
of Denmark for sixty years (1588-1648) but would have been a leader of men 
even without the advantage of royal birth. We pass by his father, Frederick II, 
merely noting that for him the Flemish architect Anthonis van Obberger 
designed (1574-85) the fortress of Kronborg Castle at Helsing6r—Hamlet’s 
Elsinore. 

When Frederick died (1588), Christian was a boy of eleven; a regency of four 
nobles ruled for eight years; then Christian took the reins. For the next half 
century he lived the abundant life with such exuberance and versatile energy that 
all Europe marveled. He bettered the instruction of the aforesaid barber-surgeon, 
for he regularly required to be helped home after an evening’s carouse. His 
profanity set a standard that few of his subjects surpassed. The number of his 
bastards created a problem in accountancy. His people laughed these popular 
faults away and loved him, for he danced at their weddings, joined in their labor, 
and risked his life repeatedly in their service. To all this he added a knowledge 
of Latin and science, an educated taste in the arts, and a simple religious faith 
that raised no sophomoric questions about credibility and no qualms about fun. 
In his spare time he helped to make Copenhagen (Kgbmannehavn, merchants’ 
harbor) one of Europe’s most attractive capitals. His building program doubled 
the circumference of the city.2 In his reign Schloss (Castle) Rosenborg took 
form; soon thereafter the Bourse spread its vast fagade and raised its twisted 
steeple high. He reformed the government of Norway, developed its industries, 
and rebuilt its capital, which for three centuries bore his name as Christiania. (It 
was renamed Oslo in 1925.) In Denmark he improved administration, promoted 
manufactures, organized commercial companies, founded colleges and towns, 
and raised the condition of the peasants on the Crown estates. 

Ambition toppled him, for he dreamed of reuniting all Scandinavia under one 
head, his own. The nobles objected that Sweden was unconquerable, and they 
refused their support. Chiefly with foreign mercenaries he waged against 
Sweden the Kalmar War (1611-13). When the Thirty Years’ War came he found 
himself uncomfortably allied with Sweden in defense of the Protestant cause. 
That peril over, he resumed the struggle with Sweden (1643), though he was 
now sixty-seven years old. He led his inadequate forces with romantic ardor. In 
the naval battle of Kolberg (1644) he fought all through the day, despite twenty 
wounds and a blinded eye, and won a temporary victory. In the end Sweden 
proved stronger, and the Peace of Brémsebro (1645) freed Sweden from paying 


dues for her commerce in the Sound, and ceded to her Gotland, 6sel, and three 
provinces on the Scandinavian peninsula. When Christian IV died, after fifty 
years of constructive labor and destructive wars, his kingdom was smaller than 
at his accession, and the ascendancy of Denmark had passed away. 


II. SWEDEN: 1560-1654 


1. The Rival Faiths: 1560-1611 


Between Gustavus Vasa, the founder of modern Sweden, and Gustavus 
Adolphus, the savior of Protestantism, Swedish history is clouded by the contest 
of religious creeds for political power. The first Vasa had freed Sweden from 
Denmark and had united his country under a strong hereditary monarchy, while 
noble oligarchies kept Denmark and Poland feudal and weak. The Swedish 
peasantry was free, and was represented, along with the nobles, the clergy, and 
the towns, in the Riksdag, or Diet; the same word bonde that in Denmark had 
come to mean serf was in Sweden the proud title of a freeman tilling his own 
soil. But the resources of the land were severely limited by climate, by 
inadequate population, and by Danish control of three peninsular provinces and 
the Sound. The nobles chafed in their new subordination to the king, and the 
Catholic Church, despoiled of her Swedish wealth, plotted patiently to recapture 
the people, her property, and the throne. 

Vasa’s son Eric XIV (1560-68) was unfitted to meet these problems. He had 
courage and ability, but his violent temper stultified his diplomacy, and led him 
to murder and madness. He infuriated the nobles by killing five of their leaders, 
one with his own hand. He carried on against Denmark the “Northern Seven 
Years’ War” (1563-70), and prepared future wars by conquering Livonia. He 
alienated his brother John by obstructing a marriage that would have made John 
heir to the Polish crown; and when John nevertheless married Princess Catharine 
Jagellon, Eric shut him up in the fortress of Gripsholm. Catharine came to share 
the rigors of John’s imprisonment, and inclined his ear to the Catholic faith. In 
1568 Eric’s brothers compelled him to abdicate, and after six years in 
confinement he was put to death by order of the Riksdag and the new King. 

John III (1568-92) made peace with Denmark and his nobles, and renewed 
the conflict of the faiths. His wife pleaded with him, more by night than by day, 
to accept Catholicism. With his permission Jesuits entered Sweden in disguise, 
and the ablest of them. Antonio Possevino, undertook the conversion of the 


King. John’s conscience burned with the memory that he had consented to his 
brother’s death; for such a fratricide the fires of hell seemed an inevitable 
punishment; this, Possevino urged, could be escaped only by confession and 
absolution in the Church which all believed to have been founded by Christ. 
John yielded; he received the Sacrament according to the Roman rite, and 
promised to make Catholicism the religion of the state provided the Pope would 
allow the Swedish clergy to marry, the Mass to be celebrated in the vernacular, 
and the Eucharist to be administered in wine as well as bread. Possevino went to 
Rome; the Pope rejected the conditions; Possevino returned empty-handed. John 
ordered the Jesuits to receive the Sacrament in both kinds and recite the Mass in 
Swedish. They refused and departed. In 1584 Catholic Catharine died; a year 
later John married a Protestant lady, who, more by night than by day, brought 
him back to the Lutheran faith. 

In August 1587 his Catholic son was elected to the Polish throne as 
Sigismund III. By the Statute of Kalmar father and son agreed that after John’s 
death Sigismund should reign over both Poland and Sweden; but Sigismund 
pledged himself to respect Sweden’s political independence and Protestant faith. 
When John died (1592) the Riksdag, under the lead of his brother Duke Charles, 
met at Uppsala (February 25, 1593) with three hundred clergymen and three 
hundred laymen—nobles, burgesses, miners, and peasants—and adopted the 
Lutheran Augsburg Confession of 1530 as the official creed of the Swedish 
Church and state. The historic synod (Uppsala-mote) declared that no religion 
but Lutheranism was to be tolerated in the nation, that none but orthodox 
Lutherans were to be appointed to ecclesiastical or political office, and that 
Sigismund would be crowned in Sweden only after he had accepted these 
principles. Meanwhile Duke Charles was recognized as regent in the absence of 
the King. 

Sigismund, who had been educated by the Jesuits, dreamed of bringing 
Sweden and Russia into the Catholic fold. When he landed at Stockholm 
(September 1593) he found the Swedish leaders almost unanimous in demanding 
his solemn guarantee to obey the Uppsala declarations. For five months he 
sought to win a compromise; the leaders were obdurate, and Duke Charles 
collected an army. Finally Sigismund gave the required pledge, and a Lutheran 
bishop crowned him at Uppsala (February 1594). Soon thereafter he issued a 
statement protesting that his pledge had been given under duress. He appointed 
six lords lieutenant to protect the remaining Catholics in Sweden, and in August 
he returned to Poland. 

Duke Charles and Archbishop Angermannus of Uppsala prepared to enforce 
the synod’s decrees. The Diet of Siiderk6ping (1595) called for an end to all 


Catholic worship and the banishment of “all sectaries opposed to the evangelical 
religion.” The Archbishop ordered that whoever neglected to attend Lutheran 
services was to be beaten with rods, and in his visitation of the churches he 
personally attended such punishments.? All surviving monasteries were closed, 
and all Catholic shrines were removed. 

Sigismund’s advisers begged him to invade Sweden with a large army. He 
thought five thousand men would suffice; with these he landed in Sweden in 
1598. At Stegeborg Duke Charles gave him battle and was defeated; in a second 
engagement, at Stangebro, Charles won; Sigismund again agreed to the Uppsala 
declarations and returned to Poland. In July 1599 the Swedish Diet deposed him, 
and Duke Charles, still as regent, became the actual ruler of the state. The Diet 
of 1604 passed a succession act entailing the crown upon such male or female 
members of the Vasa family as accepted the established Lutheran religion, and 
enacting that no dissenters from that religion should be allowed to dwell or hold 
property in Sweden. “Every prince who should deviate from the Confession of 
Augsburg should ipso facto lose the crown.”4 So the road was opened to the 
accession of Charles’s son Gustavus Adolphus, and to the abdication of his 
granddaughter Christina. In 1607 Charles [IX was crowned King. 

He reformed the disordered government, vigorously promoted education, 
commerce, and industry, and founded the cities of Karlstad, Filipstad, Mariestad, 
and Goteborg; this last settlement gave Sweden clear access to the North Sea, 
circumventing Danish control of the straits. Christian [TV declared war (April 
1611) and invaded Sweden. Charles, aged sixty-one, challenged Christian to 
single combat; Christian refused. At the height of the conflict (October 1611) 
Charles died; but before his death he laid his hand upon the head of his son, 
saying, “Ille faciet” (He will do it).° He did. 


2. Gustavus Adolphus: 1611-30 


The most romantic figure in Swedish history was now sixteen. His mother 
was a German, daughter of Duke Adolphus of Holstein-Gottorp. Father and 
mother gave him a rigorous education in the Swedish and German languages and 
in Protestant doctrine. By the age of twelve he had learned Latin, Italian, and 
Dutch; later he picked up English, Spanish, even some Polish and Russian; to 
which was added as strong a dose of the classics as comported with training in 
sports, public affairs, and the arts of war. At the age of nine he began to attend 
the sessions of the Riksdag; at thirteen he received ambassadors; at fifteen he 
ruled a province; at sixteen he fought in battle. He was tall, handsome, 


courteous, generous, merciful, intelligent, brave; what more could history ask of 
a man? His popularity was so universal in Sweden that even the sons of nobles 
whom Charles IX had executed for treason came willingly to serve him. 

He did not display the Vasa tendency to personal temper and violence, but it 
appeared in his relish for war. He inherited from his father the Kalmar War with 
Denmark; he waged it zealously, but he felt that it was leading him in the wrong 
direction, and in 1613 he gave Denmark a million thalers ($10,000,000?) in 
exchange for peace and the free passage of Swedish vessels through the straits 
and the Sound. At this stage of his career he was more interested in keeping 
Russia out of the Baltic. “If at any time,” he wrote to his mother, “Russia should 
... learn her strength, she would be able not only to attack Finland [then part of 
Sweden] on both sides, but also to get such a fleet on the Baltic as would 
endanger our Fatherland.” He sent his most resourceful general, Jacob de la 
Gardie, to conquer Ingria, and in 1615 he himself laid siege to Pskov. The 
Russian resistance was troublesome, but by threatening to ally himself with 
Poland Gustavus persuaded Czar Michael Romanov to sign a peace (1617) 
recognizing Swedish control of Livonia, Esthonia, and northwestern Ingria, 
including what is now Leningrad. For the time being Russia was blocked from 
the Baltic. Gustavus boasted that without Swedish permission Russia could not 
launch a single boat upon that sea. 

Now he turned his attention to Poland, whose Sigismund III still claimed the 
Swedish throne. Catholicism was by this time victorious in Poland and was 
eager for another chance to capture Sweden; moreover, Poland, with great ports 
at Danzig, Memel, Libau, and Riga, was then a stronger competitor than Russia 
for control of the Baltic. In 1621 Gustavus led 158 ships and 19,000 men to the 
siege of Riga, through which a third of Polish exports passed. Its population was 
predominantly Protestant and might not resent a Lutheran overlord. When it 
capitulated, Gustavus dealt with it leniently to attach it to his cause. During a 
three-year truce with Poland he strengthened the spirit and discipline of his army 
and, like his contemporary Cromwell, made piety an instrument of martial 
morale. He studied the military art of Maurice of Nassau and learned how to win 
campaigns by swift movement and farseeing strategy. He brought in technicians 
from Holland to instruct his men in siege tactics and the use of artillery. In 1625 
he crossed the Baltic again, captured Dorpat, confirmed Swedish control of 
Livonia, and completely shut out Lithuania from the Baltic Sea. A year later his 
armies subdued both East and West Prussia, which were fiefs of the Polish 
Crown; only Danzig held out. The conquered regions became provinces of 
Sweden, the Jesuits were expelled, Lutheranism was made official. All 
Protestant Europe now looked to Gustavus as a possible savior in the great war 


that was then devastating Germany. 

In the intervals of peace, he had faced with less genius than in war the 
problems of internal administration. During his absence on campaigns he left the 
government to the nobles, and to ensure their fidelity he allowed them to 
monopolize office and to buy from the Crown vast estates at little cost. But he 
found time to stabilize finances, to reorganize the courts, the postal service, the 
hospitals, and poor relief. He established free schools, founded the University of 
Dorpat, and richly re-endowed the University of Uppsala. He prodded mining 
and metallurgy, and it was no small item in his successes that Sweden had 
materials and skill to manufacture armament. He promoted foreign commerce by 
granting monopolies and gave a charter to a Swedish South Sea Company. His 
minister Oxenstierna, known for his calm in crises, was appalled by his master’s 
energy. “The King,” he said, “controls and steers mines, commerce, 
manufactures, and customs just as a steersman steers his ship.”” He begged 
Gustavus to cool down. “If we were all as cold as you,” answered the King, “we 
should freeze.” “If we were all as hot as your Majesty,” the minister retorted, 
“we should burn.” 

Now the consuming fever of the Swedish knight was to get into the Thirty 
Years’ War. “All wars in Europe hang together,” he said.9 He had noted with 
deep anxiety the victories of Wallenstein, the advance of Hapsburg armies into 
northern Germany, the collapse of Danish resistance, the alliance of Catholic 
Poland and Catholic Austria; soon the Hapsburg power would seek control of the 
Baltic, and the commerce, religion, and life of Sweden might be at the mercy of 
the Empire and the papacy. On May 20, 1629, Gustavus sent to the Swedish Diet 
a warning of Wallenstein’s plan to make the Baltic a Hapsburg sea. He 
recommended offense as the best defense, and asked the nation to support and 
finance his entry into the Armageddon that was about to determine the fate of 
theologies. Sweden was already heavily burdened by his campaigns, but the Diet 
and the people responded to his call. With the help of Richelieu he persuaded 
Poland to a six-year truce (September 1629). Nine months he spent collecting 
ships, provisions, troops, and allies. On May 30, 1630, he addressed the Diet in 
an eloquent and moving farewell, as if surmising that he would not see Sweden 
again. On June 26—28 his forces disembarked on an island off the Pomeranian 
coast, and Gustavus went forth to glory and death. 


3. Queen Christina: 1632-54 


Since his daughter, heiress to his throne, was a child of four, he appointed as 


regent one of the ablest statesmen of that genius-crowded age—Count Axel 
Oxenstierna. Christina later described him: “He had studied much in his youth, 
and continued to do so in the midst of business. His capacity and knowledge of 
the world’s affairs and interests were very great; he knew the strong and weak 
points of every state in Europe.... He was ambitious, but faithful and 
incorruptible, withal a little too slow and phlegmatic.”!0 He had a reputation for 
silence, but to say nothing, especially when speaking, is half the art of 
diplomacy. For two years he ruled Sweden well while Gustavus fought on alien 
fields. Then, as regent for Christina, he directed the armies of Sweden in 
Germany as well as affairs at home, and no country in Europe had in those 
twelve years a better government. In 1634 he drew up a “Form of Government” 
specifying the composition, powers, and duties of each department in the 
administration; this is the earliest known example of a written constitution. 

In 1644 Christina, now eighteen, assumed control. She felt herself fit to rule 
this vibrant nation, grown to a million and a half souls; and indeed she had all 
the abilities of a precocious male. “I came into the world,” she said, “all armed 
with hair; my voice was strong and harsh. This made the women think I was a 
boy, and they gave vent to their joy in exclamations which at first deceived the 
King.”!1 Gustavus took the discovery of her sex like a gentleman, and came to 
love her so dearly that he seemed quite content to have her as heir to his power; 
but her mother, Maria Eleanora of Brandenburg, never forgave her for being a 
girl. Perhaps this maternal rejection shared in making Christina as much of a 
man as her physique would allow. She conscientiously neglected her person, 
scorned ornament, swore manfully, liked to wear male dress, took to masculine 
sports, rode astride at top speed, hunted wildly, and bagged her game at the first 
shot; but: “I never killed an animal without feeling pity for it.”!2 

Despite all this she had some feminine charms. Pierre Huet, afterward Bishop 
of Avranches, reported (1653): “Her face is refined and pretty, her hair golden, 
her eyes flash. ... She carries modesty written on her face, and shows it by the 
blushes which cover it at an immodest word.”!3 “She cannot bear the idea of 
marriage, because she was born free and will die free,” reported the Jesuit 
confessor of the Spanish ambassador.!4 She seems to have felt that coitus was, 
for a woman, a form of subjection; and doubtless, like Elizabeth of England, she 
knew that her husband would want to be king. She was sensitively aware of her 
faults, and acknowledged them bravely. “I was distrustful, suspicious, ambitious 
to excess. I was hot-tempered, proud, and impatient, contemptuous and satirical. 
I gave no quarter. I was too incredulous, and little of a devotee.”!5 But she was 
generous to extravagance, and faithful to her tasks. “She spends only three or 
four hours in sleep,” said the Jesuit. “When she wakes she spends five hours in 


reading.... She never drinks anything but water; never has she been heard to 
speak of her food, whether it was well or ill cooked.... She attends her Council 
regularly.... During a fever twenty-eight days long she never neglected her state 
affairs. ... Ambassadors treat only with her, without ever being passed on to 
secretary or minister.” 16 

She wished to rival not only the youths in sports and the courtiers in politics, 
but also the scholars in learning, and these not merely in languages and literature 
but in science and philosophy as well. By the age of fourteen she knew German, 
French, Italian, and Spanish; by eighteen she knew Latin; later she studied 
Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic. She read and loved the French and Italian poets, and 
envied the bright vivacity of French civilization. She corresponded eagerly with 
scholars, scientists, and philosophers in several lands. She brought together a 
splendid library, including rare ancient manuscripts which students came from 
many countries to consult. At her death connoisseurs were impressed by the fine 
taste she had shown in purchasing pictures, statues, enamels, engravings, and 
antiques. She collected savants as she collected art; she longed to have pundits 
and thinkers about her; she drew to her court Claudius Salmasius, Isaac Vossius, 
Hugo Grotius, Nicolaas Heinsius, and rewarded all of them lavishly. Those 
scholars who could not come sent her their books and paeans—Scarron, Guez de 
Balzac, Mlle. de Scudéry; and the grave Milton, while blasting her Salmasius, 
declared her “fit to govern not only Europe but the world.”!7 Pascal sent her his 
calculating machine, with a remarkably beautiful letter complimenting her on 
being a queen in the realm of mind as well as of government.18 

Her penultimate passion was for philosophy. She corresponded with 
Gassendi, who, like a hundred others, congratulated her on realizing Plato’s 
dream of philosopher-kings. René Descartes, the outstanding philosopher of the 
age, came, saw, and marveled to hear her deduce his pet ideas from Plato.19 
When he tried to convince her that all animals are mechanisms, she remarked 
that she had never seen her watch give birth to baby watches.2° But of this more 
later on. 

She did not neglect native talent. Sweden had then a true polymath, Georg 
Stjernhjelm, linguist, jurist, scientist, mathematician, historian, philosopher, the 
father of Swedish poetry and the center of Swedish intellectual life in this age. 
Gustavus Adolphus so admired him that he raised him to the peerage; Christina 
made him court poet, until he joined her enemies.2! 

Attracted by the pedagogical theories of John Comenius, she brought him to 
Stockholm to reform the school system of Sweden. Like Elizabeth at Oxford and 
Cambridge, she visited Uppsala to encourage by her presence the teachers and 
pupils at the university; she listened there to Stjernhjelm and others discourse on 


the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. She built a college at Dorpat and gave it a 
library; she founded six other colleges; she developed into a university the 
college that her father had founded at Abo (Turku) in Finland. She sent students 
to study abroad, some to Arabia to learn Oriental scholarship. She imported 
Dutch printers to establish a publishing house in Stockholm. She urged Swedish 
scientists to write in the vernacular, so that knowledge might spread among her 
people. She was, without question, one of the most enlightened rulers in history. 

Did she have a mind of her own, or was she the undiscriminating receptacle 
of the intellectual currents eddying about her? The unanimous testimony is that 
in government she did her own thinking, made her own decisions, ruled as well 
as reigned.22 We shall see, in a later chapter, how she vetoed Oxenstierna’s 
martial policy, labored for peace, and helped to end the Thirty Years’ War. Her 
fragmentary memoirs are vital and fascinating. The maxims which she left in 
manuscripts have nothing hackneyed about them. E.g.: 


One is, in proportion as one can love. 

Fools are to be more feared than knaves. 

To undeceive men is to offend them. 

Extraordinary merit is a crime never forgiven. 

There is a star which unites souls of the first order, though ages and 
distances divide them. 

More courage is required for marriage than for war. 

One rises above all, when one no longer esteems or fears anything. 

He who loses his temper with the world has learned all he knows to 
no purpose. 

Philosophy neither changes men nor corrects men.23 


In the end, after sampling a dozen philosophies, perhaps after ceasing to be a 
Christian, she became a Catholic. She was accused of having imbibed atheism 
from her physician Bourdelot.24 A Swedish historian, echoed by Voltaire,2° 
thought her conversion a conscious farce: on this theory she had come to the 
conclusion that since truth cannot be known, one might as well adopt the religion 
that appeals most to the heart and the aesthetic sense,26 and gives most comfort 
to the people. But conversion to Catholicism is often a sincere reaction after 
extreme skepticism; in the depths of doubt mysticism may sink its well. There 
were mystic elements in Christina; her memoirs are intimately addressed to God. 
Belief is a protective garment; its complete divestiture leaves an intellectual 
nudity that longs to be clothed and warmed. And what warmer raiment than the 
colorful, sensuous Catholicism of France and Italy? “How,” she asked, “can one 


be a Christian without being a Catholic?”27 

She pondered long over the question, and over the many complications 
involved in conversion. If she abandoned Lutheranism she must, by the laws of 
her realm and her beloved father, abandon not only her throne but her country. 
What an anticlimax such a change of faith would be to her father’s heroic 
defense of Protestant Europe! But she was tired of her official duties, of the 
harangues of preachers and councilors, of the pedantic trivia of scholars, 
antiquaries, and historians. And perhaps Sweden was tired of her. Her alienation 
of Crown lands, her costly gifts to her favorites, had impoverished and 
consumed her revenues. A majority of the nobles were leagued against her 
policies. In 1651 there was a flurry of rebellion; the leaders were hastily 
executed,28 but an active resentment survived. Finally, she was sick. She had 
injured her health, probably by too much work and study. Frequently she 
suffered dangerous fevers, with symptoms of inflamed lungs. Several times she 
fainted, sometimes remaining unconscious for an hour. In 1648, during a severe 
illness, she says, she “made a vow to quit all and become a Catholic, should God 
preserve my life.”29 She was a Mediterranean soul shivering in the wintry north. 
She dreamed of Italian skies and French salons. How pleasant it would be to join 
the cultured women who were beginning their unique function of nursing the 
intellect of France! If she could take a substantial fortune with her ... 

In 1652 she secretly sent to Rome an attaché of the Portuguese embassy to 
ask for Jesuits to come and discuss Catholic theology with her. They came in 
disguise. They were discouraged by some of the questions she asked—whether 
there was really a Providence, whether the soul could survive the body, whether 
there was any actual distinction between right and wrong except through utility. 
Then, when they were about to abandon her as lost, she comforted them: “What 
would you think if I were nearer to becoming a Catholic than you suppose?” 
“Hearing this,” said one of the Jesuits, “we felt like men raised from the dead.”3° 

To become a Catholic before abdicating was legally impossible. But before 
abdicating she desired to protect the hereditary character of the Swedish 
monarchy by persuading the Diet to ratify her choice of her cousin, Charles 
Gustavus, as her successor. Long negotiations delayed her abdication till June 6, 
1654. The final ceremony was almost as moving as the abdication of Charles V 
ninety-nine years before. She took the crown from her head, discarded all regal 
insignia, removed her royal mantle, stood before the Diet in a dress of plain 
white silk, and bade her country and her people farewell in a speech that brought 
taciturn old nobles and phlegmatic burgesses to tears. The Council provided for 
her future income, and allowed her to keep the rights of a queen over her retinue. 

She left Stockholm at nightfall five days after her abdication, stopped at 


Nyk6bing for a last visit with her mother, went on, sleepless, for two days, fell 
sick with pleurisy, recovered, and rode on to Halmstad. There she wrote to 
Gassendi, awarding him a pension and sending him a chain of gold. At the last 
moment she received an offer of marriage from the new-crowned Charles X; she 
refused it courteously. Then, disguised as a man and under the name of Count 
Dohna, she took ship for Denmark, not knowing that for thirty-five years more 
she would play a part in history. 


III. POLAND GOES TO CANOosSA: 1569-1648 


Poland too, in this age, made her peace with the Roman Church, and it is 
instructive to see how Catholicism so quickly recovered in that kingdom nearly 
all the ground it had lost in the Reformation. But first let us note, with our usual 
haste, the political background of the cultural evolution. 


1. The State 


The period begins with an outstanding achievement of statesmanship. 
Southeast of Poland lay the grand duchy of Lithuania, ruled by its own dukes, 
and extending from the Baltic through Kiev and the Ukraine to Odessa and the 
Black Sea. The growth of Russian power threatened Lithuania with the loss of its 
autonomy. Though its Greek Orthodox Christianity largely agreed with Russia’s, 
it reluctantly decided that a merger with Roman Catholic Poland would better 
preserve its self-rule than an embrace by the Russian bear. Sigismund II 
signalized his reign by signing the historic Union of Lublin (July 1, 1569). 
Lithuania acknowledged the King of Poland as its grand duke, sent delegates to 
the Sejm at Warsaw, and accepted that diet, or parliament, as its government in 
all external relations; but it kept its own religion, its own laws, its own control of 
its internal affairs. Poland, so enlarged, had now a population of eleven million 
from Danzig to Odessa, from sea to sea. It was unquestionably one of the Great 
Powers. 

The death of Sigismund II (1572), leaving no male heir, brought to an end 
that Jagellon dynasty which had begun in 1386 and had given Poland a line of 
creative kings and a civilization of religious toleration and humanistic 
enlightenment. The nobles had always resented hereditary monarchy as a 
violation of their feudal rights and liberties; now they resolved to keep power in 
their own hands by making the monarchy elective; they established a republic of 


nobles and made Poland’s future kings the servants of the Sejm. Since the Sejm 
included not only the greater nobles, or magnates, but also the gentry (szlachta), 
or lesser nobility, the plan seemed to realize Aristotle’s ideal of a government 
mingling monarchical, aristocratic, and democratic elements in mutual checks 
and balances. In the context of the time, however, the new constitution meant a 
feudal reaction, a fragmentation of authority and leadership while Poland’s 
Baltic competitors, Sweden and Russia, were being forged into martial unities by 
hereditary monarchies privileged to think in terms of generations. Every royal 
election now became an auction of noble votes to the highest bidder among rival 
candidates financed, usually, by foreign powers. So French agents, by 
distributing gifts with both hands, bought the Polish crown for the degenerate 
Henry of Valois (1573)—only to have him called back a year later to misrule 
France as Henry III. 

The electoral Diet redeemed itself when, after a chaotic interregnum, it chose 
Stephen Bathory as king (1575). As Prince of Transylvania he had already made 
a name for himself in politics and war. His agents in Warsaw had promised that 
if elected he would pay the national debt, put 200,000 florins into the treasury, 
recover all territory that Poland had lost to Russia, and sacrifice his life on the 
battlefield, if necessary, for Poland’s honor and glory. Who could resist such an 
offer? Whereas a few rich nobles supported the candidacy of Maximilian II of 
Austria, seven thousand members of the electoral Diet cried out for Bathory. He 
rode up with 2,500 troops, won many hearts by marrying Anna Jagellon, led an 
army against Danzig (which had refused to acknowledge him), and forced the 
proud port to pay a fine of 200,000 gulden into the national treasury. 

Even so, the nobles were not sure that they liked the new King, with his 
sharply penetrating eyes, his realistic mind, his frightening mustache and 
authoritative beard. He despised pomp and ceremony, dressed simply, wore 
patches, and made beef and cabbage his favorite dish. When he called for funds 
for a campaign against Russia they granted him inadequate supplies grudgingly. 
Relying upon subsidies from Transylvania, he advanced with a small army and 
laid siege to Pskov, then the third in size of Russian cities. Ivan IV, though 
Terrible to his people, felt too old to meet so vigorous a foe. He sued for peace, 
yielded Livonia to Poland, and allowed Russia to be cut off from the Baltic 
(1582). When Ivan died (1584) Bathory proposed to Sixtus V to conquer all 
Russia, unite it with Poland, drive the Turks from Europe, and bring all Eastern 
Europe to the papal obedience. The Pope made no objections, but amid laborious 
preparations for this crusade Bathory died (1586). When he had ceased to 
trouble her, Poland recognized him as one of her greatest kings. 

After a year of bargaining the Diet gave the throne to Sigismund II, who, as 


heir to the Swedish crown, might unite the two countries to control the Baltic 
and check the expansion of Russia. Half his reign, as we have seen, was 
consumed in vain efforts to establish his authority, and the Catholic faith, in 
Sweden. The sudden death of Boris Godunov (1605), plunging Russia into a 
defenseless chaos, gave Sigismund another opportunity. Without consulting the 
Sejm, he announced his candidacy for the Muscovite throne and advanced with 
an army into Russia. While he spent two years besieging Smolensk, his general 
Stanislas Zolkiewski defeated the Russians at Klushino, marched to Moscow, 
and persuaded the Russian nobles to accept Sigismund’s son Ladislas as their 
king (1610). But Sigismund repudiated this arrangement; he, not his son, should 
be czar. Having at last taken Smolensk (1611), he marched toward Moscow. He 
never reached it, for winter caught up with his dilatory advance. His unpaid 
soldiers rebelled, and in December 1612, two centuries before Napoleon, his 
army retreated, amid disorder and suffering, from Russia into Poland. All that 
remained from the costly campaigns was the possession of Smolensk and 
Severski, and a strong infusion of Polish influence into Russian life. 

The rest of Sigismund’s reign was a succession of disastrous wars. His 
alliance with the Hapsburgs involved him, to the Emperor’s delight, in an 
expensive struggle with the Turks, in which Poland was saved only by the skill 
of her generals and the courage of her troops. Gustavus Adolphus took 
advantage of Poland’s preoccupation in the south to invade Livonia; and the 
Peace of Altmark (1629) left Sweden master of Livonia and the Baltic Sea. 
Sigismund died a broken man (1632). 

The Diet gave the crown to his son, for Ladislas (Wladyslaw) IV, now thirty- 
seven, had shown his mettle as a general and had won many friends by his frank 
and cheerful character. He offended the Pope by tolerating Protestantism in 
Poland and the Greek Orthodox Church in Lithuania; and at Thorn (Torun) he 
allowed a peaceful public debate of Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinist clergymen 
(1645). He encouraged art and music, bought Rubens pictures and Gobelin 
tapestries, established the first permanent Polish theater, and staged Italian 
operas. He corresponded with the imprisoned Galileo, and invited the Protestant 
scholar Grotius to his court. He died (1648) just as a great Cossack revolt 
threatened the life of the Polish state. 


2. The Civilization 


The Polish economy was still medieval. Internal trade was in the peddler 
stage; foreign commerce was largely confined to Danzig and Riga; the merchant 


class was negligible in wealth and rarely found admittance to the Sejm. The 
nobles controlled the Diet, the king, and the economy. The large estates were 
tilled by peasants subject to feudal regulations in some ways more severe than 
on the manors of medieval France. The noble owner made these regulations 
himself and enforced them with his own soldiery. He forbade his tenants to leave 
his jurisdiction without his consent; he transferred them from place to place; he 
increased or diminished their lands at his own will; he exacted several days of 
unpaid labor from them yearly; he obliged them to buy and sell only from or to 
him; he compelled them to buy from him a certain annual quantity of badly 
brewed ale; he could conscript their children to serve him in peace or war. 
Legally they were free; they could own and bequeath property; but the Jesuit 
Father Skarga described them as slaves.31 

Life was mostly rural. The nobles gathered in Warsaw to vote their collective 
will, but they lived on their estates, hunting, quarreling, loving, feasting, giving 
one another openhanded hospitality, and training themselves for war. Marriages 
were arranged by the parents; the girl was rarely asked, and she rarely resisted; it 
was assumed that love generated by marriage and parentage would be more 
enduring than marriage generated by love. Women were modest and industrious. 
Sexual morality was firmly maintained; we hear of no extramarital love affairs 
before the eighteenth century.22 Men, rather than women, molded manners, 
except that Cecilia Renata, who married Ladislas IV in 1637, refreshed the 
Italian influences imported by artists and clergymen in earlier times; and Louise 
Marie de Gonzague, whom he married in 1648, brought with her a wave of 
French manners and speech that lasted till the twentieth century. Polish dances 
had a grave grace that as early as 1647 led a Frenchman to speak with 
admiration of the polonaise. 

Polish art could not keep the pace that Veit Stoss had set at Cracow in 1477. 
The splendid tapestries of Sigismund II were woven in Flanders. Architects and 
sculptors from Italy raised the monuments to Sigismund and Bathory and Anna 
Jagellon in the Cracow cathedral, the baroque churches of the Jesuits in Cracow 
and Nieswiez, and the famous Sigismund II Column in Warsaw. Painting 
languished under the Protestant attack upon religious images, but Martin Kober 
made a revealing portrait of Bathory. 

Education, like the graphic arts, suffered from the religious turmoil. The 
University of Cracow was in passing decay, but Bathory founded the University 
of Wilno (1578), and at Cracow, Wilno, Poznan, Riga, and elsewhere the Jesuits 
established colleges of such excellence that many Protestants favored them for 
the mental and moral training of their sons. Better still was the Unitarian school 
at Rakow, which attracted a thousand students from all the creeds. Jan Zamojski, 


the humanist Chancellor of Bathory, organized in Zamosc a new university 
devoted chiefly to the classical curriculum. 

There was an abundant literature. Religious controversy was often rude in 
epithets but polished in form; so Stanislas Orzechowski, who defended 
Catholicism, laid about him with violent intolerance, but “in wonderful Polish, 
among the best in our history.”33 Equally noted for its style was The Polish 
Courtier (1566), by Lukasz Gornicki, an adaptation of Castiglione’s Cortegiano. 
The Jesuit Peter Skargo was eminent in prose and verse, in education and 
politics. He passed from the presidency of Wilno University to be for twenty- 
four years the Bossuet of Poland as the leading preacher at the royal court; and 
he denounced without fear the corruption that surrounded him. He predicted that 
unless the nation could evolve a more stable and centralized government it 
would fall a prey to foreign powers; but he called for a responsible monarchy 
limited and restrained by law. The poetry of Jan Kochanowski remained 
unrivaled in his own field and tongue till the nineteenth century, and is still 
popular today. He reached the height of his inspiration in his treny (threnody or 
lament) for his daughter Ursula, dead in the full charm of childhood. 

All Polish culture in this age was disturbed by the conflict of creeds. In the 
first half of the sixteenth century Protestantism seemed destined to capture 
Poland as well as Germany and Sweden. Many nobles were won to it as a 
rebellion against royal authority and ecclesiastical corruption, and as a means of 
appropriating Church property.34 Sigismund II granted a wide religious 
toleration. A year after his death a committee of the Diet drew up (January 28, 
1573) the “Confederation of Warsaw,” guaranteeing religious liberty to all 
dissidentes de religione without exception. When put to a vote it was opposed by 
the episcopal members of the Diet, but it was unanimously approved by the 
ninety-eight lay members, including forty-one Catholics.2° It represents a 
landmark in the history of toleration, for no previous official proclamation had 
gone so far. Under this broad protection a variety of sects flourished: Lutherans, 
Calvinists, Zwinglians, Anabaptists, Bohemian Brethren, Anti-Trinitarians. In 
1579 Faustus Socinus came to Poland and began to organize a church on 
Unitarian lines; but the Cracow populace dragged him from his house, destroyed 
his library, and would have killed him had not the Catholic rector of the 
university come to his aid (1598).36 The Calvinists united with the Lutherans in 
demanding the expulsion of the “Socinians” from Poland. The Diet in 1638 
ordered the closing of the Unitarian schools, and in 1658 banished the sect from 
the country. They fled to Transylvania, Hungary, Germany, Holland, England, 
and at last to America, to find their most genial voice in Emerson. 

Popular intolerance, Jesuit pedagogy, Catholic discipline, and royal politics 


joined with Protestant sectarianism to destroy Protestantism in Poland. The new 
sects fought one another as vigorously as they opposed the ancient creed. The 
peasants clung to the old faith because it was old; it had the comfort of custom 
on its side. When the kings—Bathory and Sigismund II]—rallied to it, many 
Protestant converts or their children found it pleasant to make their peace with 
the Church. The fact that most of the Germans in Poland were Protestants gave 
Catholicism the help of nationalist sentiment. And the Church actively co- 
operated with these extraneous aids to reclaim Poland for the papacy. She sent 
some of her most subtle diplomats and most enterprising Jesuits to win the kings, 
the women and children, even the Protestant nobles themselves. Ecclesiastical 
statesmen like Cardinal Stanislas Hosius and Bishop Giovanni Commendone 
warned the kings that no stable social, moral, or political order could be based 
upon the fluid and clashing Protestant creeds. The Jesuits proved themselves 
well able to defend the old incredibilities against the new. Meanwhile the 
Catholic clergy, submitting to the decrees of the Council of Trent, underwent a 
rigorous and impressive reform.37 

The Catholics too had a problem. The union of Lithuania with Poland brought 
the Greek Orthodox Church into irritating contact with the Roman. Their creeds 
differed slightly, but the Orthodox services used the Slavonic ritual, and the 
Orthodox priests had wives. In 1596 Jan Zamojski, by the Union of Brzesé 
(Brest Litovsk), formed a middle group of clergy and laity into a Uniat Church, 
which adhered to clerical marriage and the Slavonic rite, but accepted the 
Roman creed and the papal supremacy. Roman Catholic leaders hoped that the 
compromise would gradually win the Greek and Russian communions to the 
papal obedience, but the new church encountered passionate resistance, and its 
archbishop at Polock was murdered by the Orthodox populace. 

The Polish kings continued throughout the sixteenth century a religious 
toleration more advanced than in any other Christian country, but the Catholic 
population frequently returned to the old policy of violent hostility. They 
attacked a Protestant church in Cracow and exhumed and scattered corpses from 
Protestant graves (1606-7). They destroyed a Protestant church in Wilno and 
beat—some say killed—the ministers (1611). In Poznan they burned down a 
Lutheran church and demolished a conventicle of the Bohemian Brethren.°° The 
Catholic clergy took no part in these popular theological demonstrations, but 
they profited from them. All circumstances conspired to favor the old Church, 
and by 1648 her victory was complete. 


Iv. HOLY RusSIA: 1584-1645 


1. The People 


“You have only to look upon a map of the world,” said Nadiezdin in 1831, 
“to be filled with awe before the destiny of Russia.” As early as 1638 it had 
reached through Siberia to the Pacific, and along the Volga to the Caspian; not 
yet, however, to the Black Sea—hence many wars. The population was only ten 
million in 1571.59 The soil might easily have fed these millions, but reckless 
tillage exhausted farm after farm, and the peasants moved on to fresher fields. 

This migratory tendency seems to have shared in bringing serfdom. Most 
tenants received advances from their boyar landlords to clear, equip, and plant 
their farms; they paid as much as 20 per cent on such loans;4° many of them, 
unable to repay their borrowings, fell into servitude to their landlords, for a law 
of 1497 made a delinquent debtor the slave of his creditor till the debt was 
redeemed. To escape such servitude some peasants fled to Cossack camps in the 
south; some won freedom by agreeing to develop new and difficult terrain—and 
so Siberia was settled; some migrated to the towns to join the craftsmen there, or 
work in the mines or in the metallurgical or ammunition industries, or to serve 
the merchants, or peddle goods in the streets. The landowners complained that 
the desertion of farms by tenants—usually leaving debts unpaid—disrupted 
agricultural production, and made it impossible for the owners to pay the rising 
taxes demanded by the state. In 1581 Ivan the Terrible, to assure continuous 
cultivation, forbade the tenants of his administrative class (the oprichniki) to 
leave their farms without the owner’s consent. Though that class was now losing 
its distinctive existence, the serfdom so established continued on its estates, and 
was soon demanded of their tenants by the nobles and the clergy who owned the 
greater part of Russia’s land. By 1648 most Russian peasants were in fact, if not 
in law, serfs bound to the soil.4! 

Russia was still close to barbarism. Manners were coarse, cleanliness was a 
rare luxury, literacy was a class privilege, education was primitive, literature was 
largely monkish chronicles, priestly homilies, or liturgical texts. Of five hundred 
books published in Russia between 1613 and 1682, nearly all were religious.42 
Music played a prominent role in religion and in the home, and art was the 
handmaid of the Orthodox faith. Architecture built complex churches bulging 
with chapels and apses and bulbous domes, like the Church of the Virgin of the 
Don in Moscow. Painting adorned churches and monasteries with frescoes, now 
mostly covered over, or raised iconostases (icon panels) rich in pictorial 
invention rather than artistic skill,43 as in the Church of the Miracle of St. 
Michael at Cracow. By 1600 icon painting had ceased to be an art and had 


become an industry, producing stereotyped pieces on a large scale for domestic 
piety. The outstanding art product of the age was the hundred-meters-high bell 
tower of Ivan Veliki (John the Great), raised by a German architect in the 
Kremlin Square (c. 1600) as part of Boris Godunov’s program of public works to 
relieve unemployment. 

In the picturesque churches, bright with costly ornaments, somber with 
calculated gloom, hypnotic with solemn ceremony and sonorous chants and 
prayers, the Orthodox clergy molded the people to piety, obedience, and humble 
hope. Seldom has a religion so closely co-operated with the government. The 
czar gave the example of faithful religious observance and beneficence to the 
Church; in return the Church invested him with awesome sanctity, made his 
throne an inviolable altar, and inculcated submission and service to him as a duty 
owed to God. Boris Godunov established the patriarchate of Moscow as 
independent of Constantinople (1598); and for almost a century the metropolitan 
of Moscow rivaled the dignity, sometimes challenged the power, of the czar. 
When (1594) an embassy came to Moscow from Pope Clement VIII to propose a 
union of the Orthodox and Latin churches under the papacy, Boris rejected the 
plan with scorn. “Moscow,” he said, “is now the true orthodox Rome”; and he 
caused prayers to be offered up for himself as “the only Christian ruler on 
earth.”44 


2. Boris Godunov: 1584-1605 


As yet he was ruler in fact only. The Czar was Feodor I Ivanovich (1584— 
1598), the feeble son of Ivan IV the Terrible, and the last of the Rurik line. 
Feodor had seen his elder brother die under his father’s demonic blow; he had 
allowed his own will to be broken; he took refuge from the dangers of the palace 
in devotion to religion; and though his people called him a saint, they recognized 
that he lacked the iron to govern men. Ivan IV had appointed a council to guide 
the youth; one member of it, Feodor’s brother-in-law, Boris Godunov, made 
himself dominant and became the ruler of the reign. 

Ivan IV, by the last of his seven wives, had left another son, Dmitri 
Ivanovich, who was now (1584) three years old. To protect the child from 
intrigues other than their own, the Council sent him and his mother to live in 
Uglich, some 120 miles north of Moscow. There, in 1591, the young Czarevich 
died, by means not yet determined. A commission headed by Prince Vasili 
Shuiski (a member of the Council) went to Uglich to investigate; it reported that 
the boy had cut his throat in an epileptic fit; but Dmitri’s mother charged that he 


had been killed by an order of Godunov.*> Boris’ guilt was never established, 
and is questioned by some historians.46 The mother was forced to take the veil, 
and her relatives were banished from Moscow. Dmitri was added to the calendar 
of Orthodox saints, and was temporarily forgotten. 

Like Richard III of England, Boris ruled more successfully as regent than 
later on the throne. Though lacking formal education, and perhaps illiterate, he 
had a shrewd ability, and seems to have labored earnestly to meet the problems 
of Russian life. He reformed internal administration, checked judicial venality, 
favored the lower and middle classes, undertook public works to give 
employment to the urban poor, mitigated the lot and the dues of the serfs, and— 
says a contemporary chronicle—was “beloved of all men.”4”7 He enjoyed the 
respect and confidence of foreign powers.4® When Czar Feodor I died (1598), 
the Zemski Sobor, or national assembly, unanimously asked Godunov to take the 
crown. He accepted it with coy protestations of unworthiness, but there is some 
suspicion that the assembly had been prepared by his agents. Several nobles, 
resenting his defense of the commonalty,‘9 contested his right to the throne, and 
conspired to depose him. Boris imprisoned some, exiled some, and compelled 
Feodor Romanov (father of the first Romanov czar) to become a monk. Several 
of the defeated group died so conveniently for Boris that he was accused of 
having them murdered. Living now in suspicion and fear, he spread spies 
everywhere, deported suspects, confiscated their property, put men and women 
to death. His early popularity faded, and the poor harvests of 1600-04 left him 
without the support of the starving populace against the persisting intrigues of 
the nobility. 

One intrigue became famous in history, literature, and music. In 1603 a young 
man appeared in Poland who claimed that he was the supposedly dead Dmitri, 
the legitimate heir to the throne of Feodor Ivanovich. Boris, on good grounds,°° 
identified him as Grishka Otrepieff, an unfrocked monk who had been in the 
service of the Romanov family. The Poles, fearful of expanding Russia, were 
pleased to find in their midst, available to their use, a claimant to the crown of 
Muscovy; they were further delighted when “Dmitri” married a Polish girl and 
joined the Roman Church. King Sigismund III, who had just signed (1602) a 
truce with Russia for twenty years, connived at Dmitri’s recruiting of Polish 
volunteers. The Jesuits warmly espoused the pretender’s cause. In October 1604 
Dmitri crossed the Dnieper with four thousand men, including Russian exiles, 
German mercenaries, and Polish knights. The Russian nobles, professing 
neutrality, gave him secret support; fugitive peasants joined the advancing force; 
the starving people, longing to be deceived, accepted the new Dmitri at his word, 
and carried his banner as the symbol of monarchical legitimacy and their 


desperate hopes. While the shouting, praying mob moved upon Moscow from 
the west, the Cossacks, always ready for a fray, dashed up from the south. The 
movement became a revolution. 

Seeing it as a Polish invasion, Boris sent his army westward. It defeated a 
detachment of Dmitri’s forces, but missed the rest. In his Kremlin chambers 
Godunov received no news but of the swelling and advancing mob, the 
spreading disaffection, the toasts drunk by the boyars even in Moscow to the 
health of Dmitri, whom they heralded to the people as the holy czarevich chosen 
by God to be czar. Suddenly, after doubts and agonies known to Pushkin and 
Moussorgsky rather than to history, Boris died (April 13, 1605). He had 
commended his son Feodor to the care of Patriarch Basmanov and the boyars; 
but the priest and the nobles went over to the pretender. Godunov’s son and 
widow were killed, and in a delirium of national ecstasy the “False Dmitri” was 
hailed and crowned as Czar of All the Russias. 


3. “Time of Troubles”: 1605-13 


The new Czar was not a bad ruler as kings go. Unimposing in stature, 
unprepossessing in face, he could nevertheless handle a sword and ride a horse 
like a born boyar. He had a perceptive and furnished mind, eloquent address, 
genial manners, and an unaffected simplicity that shocked the protocol of palace 
life. He surprised his staff by assiduity in administration, and his army by 
training it in person. But his superiority to his environment was too conscious 
and manifest. He openly expressed his scorn of boyar coarseness and illiteracy; 
he proposed to send noble sons to be educated in the West; he planned to import 
foreign teachers to establish high schools in Moscow. He laughed at Russian 
customs and neglected Orthodox ritual; he failed to salute the images of the 
saints, he dined without having the table sprinkled with holy water, he ate veal, 
which was considered ritually unclean. He concealed—perhaps he had never 
taken seriously—his conversion to Catholicism, but he brought to Moscow his 
Polish Catholic wife, escorted by Franciscan friars and a papal legate; he himself 
had Poles and Jesuits in his entourage. He spent too freely the revenues of the 
treasury, doubling the pay of army officers and allotting to his friends the estates 
confiscated from the Godunov family. Restless and martial, he planned a 
campaign against the Khan of the Crimea, and practically declared war by 
sending the Moslem ruler a pigskin coat. When he almost denuded Moscow of 
soldiers by ordering them south, the boyars feared that he was opening the 
capital to Polish invasion. 


A few weeks after Dmitri’s accession a boyar faction under Shuiski conspired 
to depose him. Shuiski confessed that he had recognized the pretender only to 
get rid of Godunov; now the tool must be cast aside and a real boyar 
enthroned.°! Dmitri discovered the plot and had the leaders arrested. Instead of 
summarily executing them, as tradition demanded, he granted them a trial by the 
Zemski Sobor—which, for the first time, was now chosen from all ranks and 
classes. When it condemned Shuiski and others to death, he commuted the 
sentence to banishment, and after five months he allowed the exiles to return. 
Many who had believed him to be the son of Ivan the Terrible felt that such 
unorthodox clemency cast doubt on his royal parentage. The pardoned 
conspirators renewed their conspiracy; the Romanov family, upon which Dmitri 
had rained plums of patronage, joined in the plot. On May 17, 1606, Shuiski and 
his followers invaded the Kremlin with their armed retainers. Dmitri defended 
himself well, killing several of his assailants with his own hand, but he was 
overcome and slain. His body was exposed on the place of executions; a ribald 
mask was thrown over his face, a flute was placed in his mouth; later his corpse 
was burned, and a cannon shot his ashes to the winds to discourage further 
resurrections. 

The victorious boyars proclaimed Shuiski Czar Vasili IV. He bound himself 
to put no man to death, to confiscate no property, without consent of the Duma 
—the assembly of boyars; and he solemnly vowed, in the Uspenski Cathedral, 
“that ill shall unto no man be done without the Council”—i.e., the Zemski 
Sobor, or assembly of all classes. These guarantees, though often violated, 
formed a historic step in the evolution of the Russian government. 

They failed to appease those large elements of the population that mourned 
the deposition of Dmitri. A rebellion broke out in the north; a second False 
Dmitri was set up as its leader, and Sigismund III of Poland gave him unofficial 
support. Shuiski solicited the aid of Sigismund’s enemy, Charles IX of Sweden; 
Charles sent a Swedish force into Russia; Sigismund declared war upon Russia; 
his general Zolkiewski took Moscow. Shuiski was deposed (1610), was carried 
off to Warsaw, and was forced to become a monk. A faction of the boyars 
agreed to recognize Sigismund’s fourteen-year-old son Ladislas as czar, on 
condition that the independence of the Orthodox Church be maintained and that 
the Polish army help the nobles to suppress the social revolt that was threatening 
aristocratic government in Russia. 

The revolt was first of all a religious and patriotic repudiation of a Polish 
czar. Hermogenes, Orthodox Patriarch of Moscow, forbade the people to swear 
allegiance to a Roman Catholic sovereign. The Poles arrested him; he soon died 
in his cell, but his proclamation made Ladislas’ rule impossible. Religious 


leaders called upon the people to drive out the Poles as Roman Catholic heretics. 
Government seemed to dissolve, and Russia fell into turmoil. A Swedish army 
held Novgorod and proposed a Swedish prince for the Russian throne. Peasants 
in the north and the south, Cossacks in the south, repudiated Ladislas and set up 
their own rule in the provinces. Bands of brigands pillaged villages and towns 
and tortured all who resisted. Agriculture was disrupted, food production fell, 
transportation was hazardous, famine rose, and in some districts the population 
resorted to eating human flesh.52 A rebel mob entered Moscow, and in the 
confusion most of the city was burned to the ground (March 19, 1611). The 
Polish garrison retreated into the Kremlin and waited in vain for Sigismund to 
come to its support. 

At Nizhni Novgorod a butcher, Kosma Minin, organized another rebel army, 
inspired by Orthodox devotion. He called upon each family to give up a third of 
its possessions to finance an advance upon the capital; it was done. But the 
people would follow only a titled leader. Minin invited Prince Dmitri Pozharski 
to serve as their general. He consented, and the new army marched upon 
Moscow, fasting and praying. Arrived, they laid siege to the Polish garrison in 
the Kremlin. It held out till it was reduced to eating rats and men and boiling 
Greek manuscripts for broth; then (October 22, 1612) it surrendered and fled. 
That year was long celebrated in Russian memory as the year of liberation, and 
when, two centuries later, the French were driven from Moscow, the victorious 
Russians set up in their again incinerated capital a monument to Minin and 
Pozharski, the butcher and the prince who had set them so heroic an example in 
1612. 

Pozharski and Prince Dmitri Troubetskoy invited lay and ecclesiastical 
representatives from all regions of the empire to a council for the election of a 
new ruler. Various boyar families pulled various wires; finally the Romanovs 
prevailed; the council chose Michael Romanov, then only fifteen, and the 
Moscow populace, quickly gathered and quickly coached, acclaimed him Czar 
(February 21, 1613). The people, having saved the state, humbly returned it to 
the nobility. 

The new government suppressed social disorder and revolt, confirmed and 
extended serfdom, pacified Sweden by ceding Ingria, and signed a fourteen-year 
truce with Poland. The truce freed from long captivity Michael’s father, Feodor 
Romanov, whom Boris had forced to become the monk Philaret. Michael made 
him Patriarch of Moscow, and welcomed him as a councilor so powerful that the 
people called Philaret “the Second Czar.” Under the combined rule of father and 
son, despite more uprisings and wars, Russia achieved, after a generation of 
turmoil, an unsteady and discontented peace. The Time of Troubles (Smutnoe 


Vremia), which had begun with Boris’ death, ended with Michael’s accession; 
and this in turn began the Romanov dynasty, which was to rule Russia till 1917. 


CHAPTER XxX 
The Islamic Challenge 
1566-1648 


I. THE TURKS 


Awip the internal conflicts of Christendom, political or theological, some 
thoughtful men were disturbed by the apparent neutrality with which Providence 
looked upon the greater contest between Christianity and Mohammedanism. 
That faith had been driven from Spain, but Darul-Islam (“the world of Islam’’) 
was still immense. It included Indonesia and northern India; indeed, this was the 
age of the brilliant Mohammedan Mogul dynasty at Delhi (1526-1707). It 
embraced Afghanistan, much of Central Asia, and all of Iran, where in this 
period Persian art would display its sunset glory. West of Persia the Islamic 
realm was the Ottoman or Turkish Empire, then rivaled in extent only by the 
empire of Spain. It kept in its grasp all the coasts of the Black Sea, controlled the 
mouths of the Danube, the Dnieper, and the Dniester, and helped its allies, the 
Tatar khans, to control the Crimea and the mouth of the Don. It took in Armenia, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Arabia—all the Near East. There it held the most famous 
cities of the ancient and medieval world: Babylon, Nineveh, Baghdad, 
Damascus, Antioch, Tarsus, Smyrna (izmir), Nicaea (Iznik), Mecca, and 
Jerusalem, where by Moslem permission Christians worshiped at the tomb of 
Christ. In the eastern Mediterranean it secured the great islands of Cyprus, 
Rhodes, and Crete. North Africa was overwhelmingly Moslem, from the Red 
Sea to the Atlantic: Egypt was governed by pashas appointed by the sultans; 
Tripoli, Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco were ruled by local Mohammedan 
dynasties whose submission to the sultans varied inversely with their distance 
from Constantinople. This was the age of the Saadian dynasty (1550-1668) in 
Morocco, when its capital, Marrakech, hummed with commerce and shone with 
art. In Europe the Ottoman power extended from the Bosporus through Hellas 
(usually including Athens and Sparta), the Balkans, and Hungary to within a 
hundred miles of Vienna; through Dalmatia to the gates of Venice; through 
Bosnia and Albania to just a leap across the Adriatic into papal Italy. There, and 
at besieged Vienna, the great debate was not between Protestants and Catholics, 


but between Christianity and Islam. Within that Moslem cordon Christendom 
lived its divided life. 

No matter how far west Islam reached, it remained Oriental. Constantinople 
was a window on Europe, but Ottoman roots stretched too far back into Asia to 
let proud Turkey ape the West. In some parts of Islam the heat of the desert or 
the tropics burned out the vital spirits; the uninhabited distances discouraged 
commerce; men could not bestir themselves so acquisitively as the West 
Europeans; they cultivated immobility and were more readily content. The 
unchanging crafts of Islam were exquisite, but required time and taste and did 
not lend themselves to large-scale industry. The caravans were patient, but they 
could not compete with the commercial fleets of Portugal, Spain, England, and 
the Netherlands, which used all-water routes to India; however, some ports on 
the Mediterranean, like Smyrna, prospered from the transfer of goods between 
ships and caravans. The Mohammedan religion inspired men to hopeful bravery 
in war, but to an enervating fatalism in peace; it lulled them with dervish dances 
and mystic dreams; and though it had in its youth allowed great science, it had 
now frightened philosophy into a scholasticism of barren pedantry. The ulema— 
the scholar-theologians who wrote the laws on the basis of the Koran—formed 
the children in faithful orthodoxy, and saw to it that no Age of Reason should 
raise its head in Islam. There the conflict between religion and philosophy gave 
religion a decisive victory. 

Moreover, that religion made easy conquests in lands won from Christendom. 
In Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria the Eastern Christian 
Church still had patriarchs, but the Christian population was rapidly diminishing. 
In Asia Minor the Armenians and in Egypt the Copts remained Christian, but 
generally in Asia, Africa, and the Balkans the masses had gone over to 
Mohammedanism. Probably the reasons were practical: if they remained 
Christian they were excluded from public office, they paid a substantial tax in 
lieu of military service, and of every ten children they had to surrender a son to 
be reared as a Moslem Janissary for the army or the bureaucracy. 

Otherwise the Christians in Islam enjoyed a religious toleration such as no 
Christian ruler would have dreamed of according to Mohammedans in Christian 
states. At Smyrna, for example, the Moslems had fifteen mosques, the Christians 
seven churches, the Jews seven synagogues.! In Turkey and the Balkans the 
Greek Orthodox Church was protected by Turkish authorities from any 
molestation in their worship.2 Pepys thought that most of Hungary yielded to the 
Turks because it had more religious liberty under Ottoman rule than under the 
Catholic emperors. This was certainly true of heterodox Christians. “The 
Calvinists of Hungary and Transylvania, and the Unitarians of the latter 


country,” reported Sir Thomas Arnold, “preferred to submit to the Turks rather 
than fall into the hands of the fanatical House of Hapsburg,” and “the Protestants 
of Silesia looked with longing upon Turkey, and would gladly have purchased 
religious freedom at the price of submission to Muslim rule.”4 More striking still 
is the judgment of the leading Christian authority on the history of modern 
Greece: 


Many Greeks of high talent and moral character were so sensible of the superiority of the 
Mohammedans that, even when they escaped being drafted into the sultan’s household as tribute 
children, they voluntarily embraced the faith of Mahomet. The moral superiority of Ottoman society 
must be allowed to have had as much weight in causing these conversions ... as the personal 
ambition of individuals.5 


This “moral superiority” of the seventeenth-century Ottomans is difficult to 
assess. Tavernier, who traveled and traded in Moslem lands in 1631-33, 1638— 
43, and later, reported, “Turkey is full of thieves, that keep in troops together, 
and waylay merchants on the road.”© The Turks were known for their calm 
benevolence, but the same religion that tamed their unsocial impulses in peace 
released them violently in war with “infidels.” The enslavement of captured 
Christians was sanctioned, and there were slave-capturing raids by Turks on 
Christian lands near Ottoman frontiers;7 however, in number and cruelty the 
Turkish trade in slaves lagged far behind the Christian slave raids in Negro 
Africa. Sexual indulgence was apparently more abundant and enervating in 
Islam than in Christendom, though it was usually kept within the orderly limits 
of polygamy. Turkish society was almost exclusively male, and since there was 
no permitted association of men with women outside the home, the Moslems 
found companionship in homosexual relationships, platonic or physical. 
Lesbianism flourished in the zenana.® 

Among a large minority there was an active though circumscribed intellectual 
life. Literacy was probably higher in European Turkey, in the seventeenth 
century, than in Christendom. We may judge the abundance of the literature 
from a bibliography that Hajji Khalfah compiled (1648) of over 25,000 books in 
the Arabic, Turkish, and Persian languages. Hundreds of volumes were available 
on theology, jurisprudence, science, medicine, rhetoric, biography, and history.? 
Prominent among the historians was Ahmed ibn Muhammad, whose History of 
the Mohammedan Dynasties of Spain has often buttressed our story; we have 
known him chiefly as al-Maqqari, so named from his native village in Algeria. 
Most of his book is made up of passages transcribed or abridged from earlier 
narratives, yet it is a remarkable production for its time, giving an account not 
merely of politics and war, but of morals, law, women, music, literature, and 


medicine, and bringing the record to life with vivid details and humanizing 
anecdotes. 

Nearly every literate Turk wrote poetry, and (as in Japan) the rulers competed 
zealously in the game. Mehmet Suleiman Oglou, more melodiously known as 
Fuzuli, composed the finest love lyrics of the age; they sound silly in the poor 
translation available in English, but we catch his meaning—that the young 
women of Baghdad were warm and soft and smooth to the touch, timid and 
tender till yoked. Mahmud Abdu’! Baqi (d. 1600), greatest of Ottoman lyric 
poets, after being the favorite singer of Suleiman the Magnificent, continued to 
warble for thirty-four years after his patron’s death. Nefi of Erzurum (d. 1635) 
wrote satires with a sting, one of which must have reached Allah, for while 
Murad IV was reading it a thunderbolt fell at the royal feet; so the Sultan tore up 
the volume and banished the poet from Constantinople. He was soon recalled; 
but another satire pricked Vizier Beyram Pasha, who had him beheaded.1° 

Ottoman art still produced masterpieces. The Mosque of Ahmed I rose in 
1610 to dominate the capital with its six soaring minarets, its succession of 
swelling domes, the massive fluted columns of its interior, its mosaic arches, 
lordly script, and shining ornament. Five years later Ahmed dedicated to his 
favorite wife the lovely Yeni-Validé-Jamissi Mosque. Two majestic mosques 
were added to Damascus in this period; and in Adrianople the unrivaled architect 
Sinan, who had designed the Mosque of Suleiman, built for Selim II a temple 
that some rank higher than any in Constantinople. 

No civilization has surpassed Islam in the making of artistic tiles. See, for 
example, those in the Mosque of Ahmed I, or, still more beautiful, those that 
adorn the entrance to the mausoleum of Selim IJ, near St. Sophia’s: bouquets of 
white and blue flowers in a field of green, blue, and red sprays and foliage; 
living flowers could not be fairer, and might envy this permanence. In this age 
Iznik—where, thirteen centuries back, Constantine had presided over the historic 
council that fixed the Christian creed—was famous for its lustered tiles; there are 
convincing samples in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Miniature painting in Turkey echoed that of Persia, which we shall look at 
presently. Calligraphy was in so high repute (story had it that a line of 
handwriting by Mir Imad was sold for a gold piece even in his lifetime)!! that no 
book was printed in Turkey before 1728. In textiles too the Turks were pupils of 
the Persians, but they yielded to no others in excellence. Turkish rugs were not 
quite as delicate in texture, intricate in design, or rich in color as the Persian, but 
they stand high in the history of this art. Already in the fifteenth century Turkish 
rugs had won renown in the West, for we see them in the paintings of Mantegna, 
and later in Pinturicchio, Paris Bordone, and Holbein. Many Tudor mansions 


were carpeted with Turkish rugs; even the hardy Cromwell had twenty-two; !2 
and we find them represented in the Gobelin tapestries illustrating the life of 
Louis XIV. The West was learning that the East had arts as well as guns. 


II. LEPANTO 


The rulers of the West, however, had to watch the guns, for Ottoman sultans 
had announced their intention of making all Europe Moslem. The manpower and 
the wealth of their sprawling realm gave them the largest and best-equipped 
army in Europe. The Janissaries alone numbered over fifty thousand. Perhaps the 
salvation of the West, and of Christianity, lay in the very vastness of the 
Ottoman Empire; distances were too great to bring the scattered resources to a 
point. And the sultans, though they constituted a more enduring dynasty (1288— 
1922) than any Christian ruling family, were deteriorating through the 
opportunities of the harem, and were delegating their government to transitory 
viziers whose insecurity tempted them to cushion their fall by feathering their 
nests. 

So Selim II, who succeeded Suleiman the Magnificent in 1566, was a 
dissolute idler, whose one stroke of genius lay in entrusting both administration 
and policy to his able vizier, Mohammed Sokolli. The Turkish assaults upon the 
Holy Roman Empire were interrupted; Emperor Maximilian II bought peace 
with an annual tribute of thirty thousand ducats, and Sokolli turned to nearer 
game. Arabia had preserved its independence religiously, but now (1570) it was 
conquered for the Porte. The Aegean Sea was still dotted with Venetian 
possessions hampering Turkish fleets and trade; Lala Mustafa was sent against 
Cyprus with sixty thousand men. Venice appealed to the Christian powers for 
help; only the Pope and Spain responded. Pius V had not forgotten that in 1566 a 
Turkish fleet had threatened Ancona, the papal port and fortress on the Adriatic. 
Philip II knew that the Moors of Spain, suffering under his blows, had appealed 
to the Sultan for help (1569), and that their embassy had been favorably 
received. The diplomatic situation was illuminating. The Emperor would not join 
in war against Turkey, for he had just signed a treaty of peace and could not 
honorably or safely break it. France opposed any plan that would raise the power 
or prestige of Spain, and she cultivated the friendship of the Turks as an aid 
against the Emperor. England feared that a common enterprise with Philip would 
leave her at the mercy of Catholic Spain in case of victory. Venice worried lest 
victory bring Spanish power into the Adriatic and end Venetian monopoly of 
that sea. Pius labored for a year to overcome these hesitations; he had to consent 
to the use of ecclesiastical revenues by Venice and Spain; finally (May 20, 1571) 


the three powers joined in a Holy League and prepared for war. 

During these negotiations the Turkish attack upon Cyprus had proceeded with 
great losses on both sides. Nicosia was taken after a siege of forty-five days; 
twenty thousand of its inhabitants were put to the sword. Famagusta resisted for 
almost a year; when it fell (August 6, 1571) its heroic defender, Marcantonio 
Bragadino, was flayed alive, and his skin, stuffed with straw, was sent to 
Constantinople as a trophy. 

So prodded, the Holy League gathered its forces. Savoy, Florence, Parma, 
Lucca, Ferrara, Urbino, and Venice’s old enemy, Genoa, contributed vessels and 
men. At Naples Don Juan of Austria received the admiral’s flag in solemn 
ceremony from Cardinal de Granvelle. On September 16, after the sailors and 
soldiers had been given the Eucharist by the Jesuits and Capuchins who were 
attached to the expedition, the armada sailed from Messina past the toe and heel 
of Italy across the Strait of Otranto to the island of Corfu. Here the news came of 
the massacres and atrocities that had attended the fall of Cyprus. The thirst for 
revenge animated the crews, and shouts of “Vittoria! Vittoria! Viva Cristo!” 
rose from the fleet as Don Juan gave the order to advance to battle. 

On October 7, 1571, the armada moved through the Gulf of Patras into the 
Gulf of Corinth. There, off the port of Lepanto, the Turkish navy was waiting, 
with 222 galleys, 60 smaller vessels, 750 cannon, 34,000 soldiers, 13,000 sailors, 
41,000 rowers. The Christians had 207 galleys, 6 greater Venetian galleasses 
mounting heavy guns, 30 smaller vessels, 1,800 cannon, 30,000 soldiers, 12,900 
sailors, 43,000 rowers.!3 The Christian fleet carried a standard of Christ 
crucified; the Turkish carried the Sultan’s standard, bearing the name of Allah 
embroidered in gold. The right wing of the Christians gave way before the 
Turks, but the left wing, under the Venetians, turned sturdy resistance into 
disciplined attack, and the artillery of the galleasses killed thousands of Turks. 
Don Juan ordered his flagship to steer straight for that of the Ottoman admiral, 
Muesinade Ali. When they met, the Don’s 300 Spanish veterans boarded the 
Turkish galley; a Capuchin monk led them to the assault, waving a crucifix aloft; 
the battle was decided when the vessel was captured, and Ali’s severed head was 
hoisted upon his own flagstaff.14 The morale of the Turks collapsed. Forty of 
their ships escaped, but 117 were captured and 50 others were sunk or burned. 
Over 8,000 Turks died in the battle, 10,000 were taken prisoner, and most of 
these were distributed as slaves among the victors. Some 12,000 Christian 
slaves, rowing in the Turkish galleys, were freed. The Christians lost 12 galleys 
and 7,500 men killed, including members of the oldest and most prominent 
families in Italy. It was unquestionably the greatest naval battle of modern times. 
Cervantes, who was among the 7,500 wounded Christians, described it as “the 


most memorable occasion that either past or present ages have beheld, and 
which perhaps the future will never parallel.”!15 

It should have been the most decisive battle in modern history, but the 
exhaustion of the rowers, the damaged condition of the victorious fleet, and the 
rise of a violent storm prevented pursuit of the Turks. Quarrels sprang up among 
the Christians over the distribution of the glory and the spoils. As Spain had 
contributed half the ships and expense, Venice a third, and the papacy a sixth, 
the booty was divided accordingly. The Turkish prisoners were allotted in like 
proportion; Philip IT received 3,600 slaves in chains, and out of the Pope’s share 
Don Juan was granted 174 slaves as an honorarium.!© Some Christian leaders 
wished to keep as slaves the Christians freed from the Turkish galleys, but Pius 
V forbade it.17 

All Catholic Europe rejoiced when news of the triumph arrived. Venice 
decked itself with garlands and art; men kissed each other when they met in the 
street; Titian, Tintoretto, and Veronese painted vast pictures of the battle, and the 
Venetian leader, Sebastiano Veniero, was feted for days and nights and at last 
was chosen doge. Rome, where, since the departure of the armada from Messina, 
clergy and laity had spent hours each day in anxious prayer, broke out in Te 
Deums of joy and relief; and Pius V, organizer of victory, almost canonized Don 
Juan by applying to him the words of the Gospel: “There was a man sent from 
God, whose name was John” (John i, 6). Masses were said, fireworks were set 
off, salvos of artillery were fired. The Pope begged the victors to assemble 
another fleet; he besought the rulers of Europe to seize the opportunity by 
uniting in a crusade to drive the Turks out of Europe and the Holy Land. He 
appealed to the Shah of Persia and Sheik Mutahat of Arabia Felix to join the 
Christians in the attack upon the Ottomans.!8 But France, jealous of Spain, 
proposed to the Sultan, soon after Lepanto, a direct alliance against Philip I.!!19 
Intelligence of this offer shared with other factors in dissuading Philip from 
further enterprise against the main Turkish power. He was involved in disputes 
with England and in the mess that Alva was making in the Netherlands; he 
resented Venetian insistence on monopolizing trade in the Adriatic, and he 
feared that another victory over the Turks would rehabilitate the crumbling 
empire of Venice and strengthen her as a rival to Spain. Pius V, worn out with 
victory and defeat, died on May 1, 1572, and the Holy League died with him. 


II. DECLINE OF THE SULTANS 


Meanwhile the Turks, with an energy that dismayed the West, built another 
fleet, as great as that which had been almost destroyed. Within eight months 


after Lepanto a Turkish flotilla of 150 ships roamed the seas looking for the 
Christian armada, which was too disorganized to venture from its havens. 
Encouraged by all to continue the war, but helped by none, Venice made peace 
with the Porte (March 7, 1573), not only ceding Cyprus but paying the Sultan an 
indemnity that covered the cost of the island’s conquest. The Turks had lost the 
battle and won the war. How far they were from enfeeblement appears in the 
confident proposal made by Sokolli to Venice (1573) that if she joined Turkey in 
war against Spain, they would help her to conquer the Kingdom of Naples as 
rich amends for losing Cyprus. Venice rejected the proposal as inviting the 
Turkish domination of Italy and Christendom. In October Don Juan refurbished 
his glory by capturing Tunis for Spain; but within a year the Turks, now with a 
fleet of 250 vessels, recaptured the city, and massacred the Spaniards who had 
newly settled there; for good measure they raided the coasts of Sicily. Selim II 
died in 1574, but Sokolli carried on the administration and the war. 

It is a problem for philosophers that historians see a decline of Ottoman 
power in the reign of Murad III (1574-95), who loved philosophers. But he 
loved women too, and he begot 103 children from not quite so many wives. His 
favorite wife, “Baffo” the Venetian slave, enslaved him with her charms, 
mingled in affairs of state, and accepted bribes to use her influence. Sokolli’s 
authority was undermined, and when he aroused fanatical opposition among the 
populace by proposing to build an observatory in Stamboul, he was assassinated 
(1579), probably at Murad’s behest. Chaos ensued. The currency was debased; 
the Janissaries mutinied against being paid in bad coin; bribery corroded the 
bureaucracy; a pasha boasted that he had bribed the Sultan. Murad abandoned 
himself to venery and died of debauchery. 

“Baffo” wielded almost as much influence over her son Mohammed II 
(1595-1603) as she had over his father. He began his reign in orthodox fashion 
by murdering nineteen of his brothers as an inducement to domestic peace; but 
Murad’s fertility had made this problem difficult; many of his sons were left 
dangerously alive. Corruption and disorder spread. War with Austria and Persia 
annulled victories with defeats. Ahmed I (1603-17), facing the rise of Shah 
Abbas I as a powerful leader in Persia, decided to concentrate Turkish forces on 
the eastern front. To free them in the West he ordered his agents to sign with 
Austria the Peace of Zsitva-T6r6k (1606), the first treaty that the proud Turks 
condescended to sign outside Constantinople. Austria paid the Sultan 200,000 
ducats, but was excused from any further tribute. Transylvania now voluntarily 
accepted Ottoman suzerainty. Persia too made peace (1611), giving Turkey, as a 
war indemnity, a million pounds of silk. Altogether this reign was marked with 
success and sanity, except for continued revolts of the Janissaries. Ahmed was a 


man of piety and good will. He tried, and failed, to end the rule of imperial 
fratricide. 

Othman II (1617-22) proposed to discipline and reform the Janissaries; they 
demurred and killed him. They forced his imbecile brother Mustafa I to take the 
throne, but Mustafa was sane enough to abdicate (1623) in favor of his twelve- 
year-old nephew Murad IV (1623-40). The Janissaries chose the grand viziers 
and slew them whenever it seemed time for a change. They invaded the royal 
palace and compelled Sultana Kussem to open the treasury vaults to appease 
them. In 1631 they came again, pursued the young Sultan into his private 
apartments, and demanded the heads of seventeen officials. One of them, Hafiz, 
offered himself to the crowd as a sacrifice; they cut him to pieces. Murad, as yet 
impotent, faced them with what seemed an idle threat: “So help me God, ye men 
of blood, who fear not Allah, nor are ashamed before his Prophet, a terrible 
vengeance shall overtake you.”29 He bided his time, formed a corps of loyal 
troops, and arranged the assassination of one after another of the men who had 
led the mutinies. Further attempts at rebellion were crushed with savage ferocity, 
and occasionally the Sultan, like Peter the Great, shared personally in carrying 
out the sentences of death. He killed all of his brothers but one, whom he 
thought harmlessly imbecile. Reveling in royal authority, he decreed the capital 
penalty for using tobacco, coffee, opium, or wine. Altogether, we are told, 
100,000 persons were executed in his reign, not counting deaths in war.2! For a 
moment social order and administrative integrity were restored. Feeling now 
reasonably secure, Murad took the field against the Persians, accepted himself 
the challenge of a Persian warrior to single combat, slew him, captured Baghdad 
(1638), and concluded a victorious peace. When he returned to Constantinople 
the populace received him with wild acclaim. A year later he died of gout 
brought on by drunkenness. He was twenty-eight years old. 

After him the Turkish decline was resumed. Ibrahim I (1640—48) had escaped 
death from his brother by being, or pretending to be, feebleminded. Under his 
careless rule anarchy and corruption were renewed. He made war on Venice and 
sent an expedition against Crete. The Venetians blockaded the Dardanelles. The 
people of Constantinople began to starve. The army revolted and strangled the 
Sultan. The Christian West, recalling the story of Rome’s Praetorian Guard, 
concluded that Turkish power need no longer be feared. Within thirty-five years 
the Turks were again at Vienna’s gates. 


IV. SHAH ABBAS THE GREAT: 1587-1629 


It was a boon to the Christian West that from 1577 to 1638, while first France 
and then Germany were crippled by the wars of religion, the Turks, who might 
have pushed their western frontier to Vienna, directed their energies against 
Persia. Here too religion offered a pretext to disguise the lust for power. The 
Turks, following the Sunna, or traditional forms of Mohammedanism, 
denounced as heretics the Persians, who accepted the heterodox Shi’a, and 
condemned as usurpers all caliphs since Ali, the Prophet’s son-in-law. The real 
casus belli, of course, was more abdominal than theological—the desire of 
ruling minorities for additional land, resources, and taxable population. By a 
series of persistent wars the Ottoman Turks advanced to the Euphrates, the 
Caucasus, and the Caspian Sea, absorbing the new Persian capital, Tabriz, and 
the old Arab capital, Baghdad. Pedro Teixeira described Baghdad, about 1615, 
as a substantial city of Arabs, Persians, Turks, and Jews, living in twenty 
thousand brick houses, amid a crowded movement of pack bullocks, camels, 
horses, asses, and mules; the men cleanly dressed, “many of the women 
handsome, and nearly all have fine eyes, peering over or through their veils.”22 
One public official was entirely devoted to protecting strangers. 

East of Baghdad and the Euphrates lay the disunited states of Iran, reaching to 
the Caucasus and the Caspian on the northwest, to Turkistan on the northeast, 
Afghanistan on the east, the Indian Ocean on the south, the Persian Gulf on the 
southeast. These scattered members waited for a unifying soul. 

Abbas the Great was the fifth Shah, or king, of that Safavid dynasty which 
Ismail I had founded at Tabriz in 1502. During the long reign (1524—76) of the 
second Shah, Tamasp I, the new state suffered many incursions by the Turks. 
After his death they invaded and annexed the Persian provinces of Iraq, Luristan, 
and Khuzistan. Meanwhile the Uzbeks came down from Transoxiana, captured 
Herat, Mashhad, and Nishapur, and overran Persia’s eastern provinces. When 
Abbas, aged thirty, succeeded to the throne without a capital (1587), he made 
peace with the Turks and marched eastward to meet the lesser foe. After years of 
war he recaptured Herat and drove the Uzbeks from Persia. He was now eager to 
face the Turks, but his army was depleted by losses, disordered by tribal 
jealousies, and lacking in the latest means of inflicting death. 

About this time (1598) two adventurous Englishmen, Sir Anthony Sherley 
and his younger brother Robert, arrived in Persia on a trade mission from 
England. They brought valuable presents, military experience, and an expert 
founder of cannon. With their help Shah Abbas reorganized his army, equipped 
it with muskets as well as swords, and soon had five hundred pieces of artillery. 
He led this new force against the Turks, drove them from Tabriz (1603), and 
recovered Erivan, Shirvan, and Kars. The Turks sent against him an avalanche of 


100,000 men; Abbas, with 60,000, defeated them (1605); Azerbaijan, Kurdistan, 
Mosul, and Baghdad were recovered, and Abbas ruled from the Euphrates to the 
Indus. 

Even before these arduous campaigns he had begun (1598) to build a new 
capital farther removed than Tabriz from invaders, and less desecrated with alien 
memories and Sunni feet. Isfahan was already two thousand years old (though 
not under that name), and had 80,000 population. About a mile from this ancient 
city the Shah had his engineers lay out a rectangular space as the Maidan-i-Shah, 
or Royal Square, 1,674 feet long, 540 wide, and bordered with trees. On two 
sides ran promenades covered against rain and sun. On the south side rose the 
Masjid-i-Shah, the Royal Mosque; on the east, the Mosque of Lutf Allah and a 
royal palace; the remainder of the periphery was occupied by shops, inns, and 
schools. West of the maidan ran an avenue two hundred feet wide, the Chahar 
Bagh (“Four Gardens”), flanked by trees and gardens, and adorned with pools 
and fountains. On either side of this parkway were the palaces of the ministers of 
state. Through the city flowed the River Zayand, spanned by three masonry 
bridges; one of these, the Allah Verdi Khan, was a picturesque structure 1,164 
feet long, with a broad paved roadway and on each side arcades for pedestrians. 
The new town was watered and cooled with streams, reservoirs, fountains, and 
cascades. The whole design was as excellent a piece of town planning as that age 
anywhere knew.?23 

When Chardin visited Isfahan in 1673 he was astonished to find a great 
metropolis of administration, commerce, crafts, and arts, with 1,500 villages 
surrounding it and an urban population of 300,000 souls. The city and its 
suburbs had 162 mosques, 48 colleges, 273 public baths, and 1,800 
caravanserais, or inns. Tavernier, seeing Isfahan in 1664, described it as equaling 
Paris in extent, but only a tenth as populous, for every family had its own house 
and garden, and there were so many trees that it seemed “rather a forest than a 
city.”24 It is a pleasant picture, but Tavernier adds, “There are before every door 
certain troughs to receive the filth and ordure of each family, which the peasants 
come daily to carry away to dung their grounds.... You shall also meet with little 
holes against the walls of the houses in the open street, where the Persians are 
not ashamed to squat and urinate in sight of all the world.”25 

Alert to the fact that Western Europe was grateful to him for keeping the 
Turks busy in the East, Shah Abbas sent Sir Anthony Sherley and others on 
missions to establish relations with Christian governments, and to open up 
exports of Persian silk free from Turkish intermediaries. When European envoys 
came to Isfahan he housed them palatially and gave them full religious freedom. 
Having captured five thousand Armenians in his Turkish campaigns, he did not 


enslave them, but allowed them to develop their own center at Julfa, near 
Isfahan; and he profited from their commercial activity and finesse. There they 
built their own church and decorated it with a mixture of Christian iconography 
and Moslem decoration. Sometimes Abbas played with the idea of fusing all 
religions into one and “imposing peace in heaven and on earth.”26 In a more 
realistic mood he used the Shi’a fervor of the Persians as a means of national 
morale. He encouraged his people to make pilgrimages to Mashhad as the Mecca 
of Persian Islam, and he himself walked the eight hundred miles from Isfahan to 
Mashhad to offer his devotions and gifts. 

Therefore the architecture with which he made Isfahan gleam was chiefly 
religious; like the medieval Church in the West, he would transmute the pennies 
of the poor into temples whose grandeur, beauty, and peace would be a pride and 
a possession for all. The most impressive structure in the new capital was the 
Masjid-i-Shah, which Abbas built in 1611-29. The maidan is its majestic plaza 
and approach; the whole square seems to lead to that embracing portal. The eye 
is caught first by the flanking minarets and their lacery of overhanging turrets, 
from which the muezzin proclaims the unity of God; then by the resplendent 
faience that covers the portal frame, and by the inscription frieze offering this 
shrine as a gift from Abbas to Allah; in Persia even the alphabet is art. Within 
the arch the walls are clustered with stalactites spangled with white flowers. 
Then the inner court, open to the sun; then through further arches into the 
sanctuary under the great dome. One must go outside again to study the dome, 
its majestic Kufic lettering, its swelling and yet graceful form, faced with 
enameled tiles of blue and green flowing in arabesques over an azure ground. 
Despite the enmity of time this is “even now one of the most beautiful buildings 
in the world.”27 

Less imposing, more delicate, is the mosque that Shah Abbas raised (1603- 
18) in honor of his saintly father-in-law, the Masjid-i-Sheikh-Lutf-Allah: an 
elegant portal, a sanctuary and mihrab of exquisite faience, but, above all, an 
interior of incredible beauty—arabesques, geometrical figures, flowers, and 
scrolls in perfect, unified design. Here is abstract art, but with a logic and 
structure and consequence that offer the mind no bewildering chaos, but 
intelligible order and mental peace. 

On the east side of the maidan the Shah built an open throne under a great 
arch, the Ala Kapi, or Sublime Portal; there he gave audience, or watched the 
horse races or polo matches in the maidan.!/ Behind this gate were the royal 
gardens, containing several palaces used by the Shah for special purposes. One 
of these survives, much chastised by time: the Chihil Sutun (Forty Columns), an 
audience chamber and throne room supported by twenty plane-tree columns 


faced with mirror glass, and a long gallery adorned with oil paintings depicting 
events in the life of the Shah. The doors of the palace were of lacquered wood 
decorated with garden scenes and floral scrolls; two of these doors are in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Still in place is the brilliant stucco decoration, in 
gilt and colors, of the audience chamber ceiling; here again abstract art is 
brought to perfection in logic and design. 

From his many palaces, and from his camp, Shah Abbas directed the life of 
his expanding realm. Like most great rulers, he interested himself in every phase 
of his people’s life. He built roads and bridges and had miles of road paved with 
stone. He encouraged manufactures, foreign trade, and the extraction of minerals 
from the soil. He built dams, spread irrigation, brought clean water to the towns. 
He restored injured cities—Mashhad, Qasvin, Tabriz, Hamadan. “He often 
disguised himself,” said Tavernier, “and went about Isfahan like an ordinary 
inhabitant, under pretense of buying and selling, making it his business to 
discover whether merchants used false weights or measures.... Finding two 
culprits, he had them buried alive.”2® This was the Oriental way of establishing 
law: in the imperfection of surveillance and police, severity of punishment aimed 
to check the natural lawlessness of men. Probably a long career in war 
accentuated in Shah Abbas this use of cruelty as deterrent or revenge; he killed 
one of his sons and blinded another.29 Yet this same man composed poetry, 
financed many charities, and supported many arts. 

His death (1629) ended the zenith of Safavid art and rule, but the order that 
his co-ordinated energy had built endured for almost another century. Despite a 
succession of weak shahs, the Safavid dynasty maintained itself till its 
cataclysmic collapse under the Afghan conquest of Persia (1722-30). And even 
in that period of political decline Safavid art continued to rank among the most 
refined products of human taste and skill. 


V. SAFAVID PERSIA: 1576-1722 


Let us look at the Safavid period from the death of Tamasp I (1576) to its end 
in 1722, for this is a cultural development that cannot be cut to fit European 
chronology. Several Occidental travelers have left us illuminating accounts of 
Persia in this age: Pedro Teixeira, who was there in 1600; the Jesuit Father 
Kiusinski, who lived in Isfahan from 1702 to 1722 and wrote a History of the 
Revolution of Persia, covering the whole Safavid dynasty; Jean Tavernier, who 
described at length his travels (1631-68) in Turkey, Persia, India, and the East 
Indies; and Jean Chardin, who reported in ten volumes his stay in Persia from 


1664 to 1677. Though he encountered the simoon near the gulf, Chardin fell in 
love with Iran; he preferred Isfahan to Paris in summertime, and found such “an 
exquisite beauty in the air of Persia” that, he wrote, “I can neither forget it 
myself, nor forbear mentioning it to everybody”; he thought that the clear 
Persian sky had influenced Persian art to brilliance of luster and color and had 
happily affected the Persians in body and mind.!V20 He believed that the Persians 
had profited from their mixture with the people of Georgia and the Caucasus, 
whom he rated the handsomest and bravest in the world—but not quite as 
handsome as a Persian horse.?1 

This once fertile Eden, home of jeweled caliphs and melodious poets, had 
been ruined by Mongol incursions, disruptions of government, the neglect and 
silting of lifeblood canals, the shifting of trade routes; and the discovery of an 
all-water passage from Western Europe to India and China had left Persia 
commercially becalmed. Some trade, however, moved down the rivers to the 
Persian Gulf. In 1515 the Portuguese captured Hormuz, the leading gulf port, 
and they held it for a century; but in 1622 the army of Shah Abbas, aided by the 
ships of the English East India Company, expelled the Portuguese from Hormuz; 
the Shah built another commercial depot nearby at Bandar Abbas (the Port of 
Abbas), and the trade that developed there helped to finance the art and luxury of 
his reign. Caravans still passed from the West to the East through Persia, and left 
some wealth in the towns on their way. Teixeira described Aleppo as a city of 
26,000 homes—many of them built of well-wrought stone, and some fit for 
princes—with a population of Moslems, Christians, and Jews; it had clean and 
handsome public baths, and several streets were paved with marble slabs.°2 

Most industry was still in the handicraft stage—medieval, painstaking, 
artistic, slow; but Aleppo had a silk factory, and tobacco was grown throughout 
the land. According to Chardin the Persians had a filter system for smoking: they 
passed the smoke through water, and thereby it was “purged of all the oily and 
gross qualities of the tobacco.”°3 Smoking became a necessity to the Persians; 
“they had rather go without their dinners than their pipes.”24 Shah Abbas was an 
exception; he despised the habit and tried to cure his courtiers of it with a trick. 
He had horse manure dried and substituted for tobacco in the vessels from which 
they filled their pipes; he explained that this was a costly product presented to 
him by the vizier of Hamadan. They smoked it and praised it to the skies; “it 
smells like a thousand flowers,” vowed one guest. “Cursed be that drug,” cried 
Shah Abbas, “that cannot be distinguished from the dung of horses.”’5 

Any man gifted with ability and courtesy could rise to a place in the Shah’s 
court; there was no aristocracy of birth.36 In all classes and sexes dress was 
essentially the same: a robe reaching to the knees, tight sleeves, a broad girdle 


(sometimes of flowered silk) around the waist, a silk or cotton shirt under the 
robe, breeches gathered at the ankles, and a turban topping all. The women were 
“very richly habited,” wrote Tavernier, and “little otherwise than the men.... 
They wear breeches like the men.”37 The women lived in the privacy of the 
zenana, seldom stirring from their homes, and then rarely on foot. There were 
three sexes. Much of the love poetry was addressed by men to boys, and Thomas 
Herbert, an Englishman at Abbas’ court, saw “Ganymede boys in vests of gold, 
rich bespangled turbans, and choice sandals, their curled hair dangling about 
their shoulders, with rolling eyes and vermilion cheeks.”38 
Chardin noted a decrease in population in his time and ascribed it to 


First, the unhappy inclination which the Persians have, to commit that abominable sin 
against nature, with both sexes. 

Secondly, the immoderate luxury [sexual freedom] of the country. The women begin there 
to have children betimes, and continue fruitful but a little while; and as soon as they get on the 
wrong side of thirty they are looked upon as old and superannuated. The men likewise begin 
to visit women too young, and to such an excess, that though they enjoy several, they have 
never the more children for it. There are also a great many women who make themselves 
abortive, and take remedies against growing pregnant, because [when] they have been three or 
four months gone with child, their husbands take to other women, holding it ... indecency to 
lie with a woman so far in her time.39 


Despite polygamy there were many prostitutes. Drunkenness was widespread, 
though Mohammedan law forbade wine. Coffee shops abounded; the plant 
received its European from its Arabic name, gahwah.#? Cleanliness was more 
common in person than in speech; bathhouses were numerous and were 
sometimes artistically adorned, but there was much profanity and obscenity.41 
“Great dissemblers and flatterers,” Tavernier called them, and they were much 
given to cheating, reports Chardin, but he adds, “They are the most kind people 
in the world,” tolerant and hospitable, with “the most engaging ways, the most 
complying temper, the smoothest... tongues ... altogether the most civilized 
people of the East.”42 They were fond of music, and usually their poets sang the 
poems they had composed. 

We may judge the excellence of the Persian poets from their popularity at the 
court of the Moguls in Delhi, but none of them in this period found a Fitzgerald 
to phrase them for Western ears. We learn that Urfi of Shiraz was at the top of 
Persian poetry in the sixteenth century; he thought himself at least superior to 
Sa’di; but which of us provincials has ever heard of him? His verses were better 
liked than himself, as we gather from the “friends” who came to enjoy his mortal 
illness: 


My body hath fallen into this state, and my eloquent friends 
stand like pulpits round my bed and pillow. 
One draws his hand through his beard and cocks his neck, 
saying, “O life of thy father! To whom is fortune constant? 
One should not set one’s heart on ignoble rank and wealth; 
where is the Empire of Jamshid and the name of Alexander?” 
Another, with soft voice and sad speech, begins, drawing his 
sleeve across his moist eyes: 
“O my life! All have this road by which they must depart; 
we are all travelers on the road, and time bears forward the riders.’ 
Another, adorning his speech with smoother words, says ... “ 
“Collect thyself ... let not thy heart be troubled, for I 
will with single purpose collect thy verse and prose. 
After copying and correcting it, I will compose an introduction 
like a casket of pearls in support of thy claims.” ... 
May God ... give me health again, and thou shalt see what 
wrath I will pour on the heads of these miserable hypocrites!4° 


’ 


Urfi’s rival in rhyme was Sa’ib of Isfahan. He followed the fashion of 
migrating to Delhi, as French and Flemish artists of that age went to Rome. But 
after two years he returned to Isfahan, and became poet laureate to Shah Abbas 
II (1642-66). He was something of a philosopher, fertile in fragments of 
measured wisdom: 


All this talk of infidelity and religion finally leads to one place; 
The dream is the same dream, only the interpretations differ ... 
The cure for the unpleasant constitution of the world is to ignore it; 
Here he is awake who is plunged in heavy sleep ... 

The wave is ignorant of the true nature of the sea; 

How can the temporal comprehend the eternal? ... 

The only thing that troubles me about the Resurrection Day is this, 
That one will have to look again upon the faces of mankind.44 


If the music of Persian poetry eludes us, the enjoyment of Safavid art is not 
beyond our reach, for here is a speech that all can understand. The skill, finesse, 
and taste that had been formed in Iran through two thousand years now flowered 
in architecture, pottery, illumination, calligraphy, woodcarving, metalwork, 
textiles, tapestries, and rugs, that are among the prizes of the world’s museums 
today. The best architecture of the age, as we have noted, was under Abbas I at 


Isfahan. There the second of his name built the Talar Ashraf (1642); and there, in 
the twilight of the Safavids, Shah Husein raised the Madrasa Madar-i-Shah—the 
College of the Mother of the Shah—which Lord Curzon rated “one of the 
Stateliest ruins in Persia.”4° But other cities boasted new architectural 
achievements: the Madrasa-i-Khan at Shiraz, the great mausoleum of Kwaja 
Rabi at Mashhad, the now ruined but still lovely shrine of Qadam-Gah at 
Nishapur, and the Blue Mosque of Erivan. 

Shah Abbas I founded at Isfahan an academy of painting, where students 
were required, as part of their discipline, to copy famous miniatures, in which 
beauty of design and delicacy of drawing predominated over the subjects and the 
figures. Now—apparently under European influence—the secular painters 
allowed themselves to deviate from orthodox Mohammedan custom by making 
miniatures in which a human figure stood out as the major theme. Here the 
sequence inverted the Italian; in the painting of the Renaissance the landscape 
was at first neglected, then it became incidental background, then (perhaps as 
individualism declined under the Counter Reformation) it predominated over the 
figures; but in Islamic painting the human figure was at first excluded, then it 
was permitted as incidental, and only in the later stages (perhaps as 
individualism grew with wealth) did it predominate in the design. So in The 
Falconer46 a green-robed noble sports a bird on his wrist, against a minor 
background of golden flowers; and in The Poet Seated in a Garden?’ every 
detail reveals the characteristic Persian elegance. Another innovation developed 
mural painting, of which we have seen an example in the Chihil Sutun. But the 
great masters still devoted themselves chiefly to the adornment of the Koran, or 
the illustration of literary classics like Firdausi’s Shahnama or Sa’di’s Gulistan 
—which Mawlana Hasan of Baghdad illuminated in liquid gold. 


Supreme in the painting of this second Safavid period was Riza-i-Abbasi, 
who added the Shah’s name to his own in gratitude for royal patronage. For a 
generation his renown was brighter than Bihzad’s. After him the art declined; the 
sensitivity of the artist and the refinement or subtlety of his design passed into 
effeminate excess. Meanwhile the Persian style, having itself felt a Chinese 
influence, affected in turn the miniature painting at the court of the Moguls, and 
even their architecture. Grousset thought that the Taj Mahal was “but a new 
chapter in the art of Isfahan.”48 

Calligraphy was still a major art in Persia; Mir Imad was almost as loved by 
Shah Abbas for his meticulous copies of older manuscripts as Riza-i-Abbasi for 
his miniatures. Books were cherished for their form as well as their content; a 
beautiful binding delighted eyes and touch quite as much as a delicate vase. 


Artists signed covers as proudly as paintings; so a gold-stamped leather binding 
of the early seventeenth century is inscribed “the work of Muhammud Salih 
Tabrizi”;49 and a cover of papier-maché, painted in lacquer, is signed “Ali Riza” 
and is dated 1713.59 Both are temptingly beautiful. 

In the Persian cities it is the painted tiles that, next to the domes, or on them, 
strike the eye; and their age arouses wonder at the ceramic art that could give 
such permanence to such brilliance. This immortalizing of color by glazing it 
with fire was an old skill in Persia; the glazed tiles of Achaemenid Susa (400 
B.C.) were already perfect in their kind. Alloys of gold, silver, copper, and other 
metals were fused to make more lustrous colors, especially in ruby red and 
turquoise blue; and a double firing hardened the clay and the glaze against the 
bite of centuries. The Armenians probably employed Persian potters to make the 
tiles in their Christian church at Julfa—as delicate in design as a miniature. Even 
more beautiful are the painted tiles in the Kevorkian Collection, ascribed to 
Isfahan and the second half of the seventeenth century.5! 

The potters continued, at Isfahan, Kashan, and elsewhere, to make luster-ware 
—bottles, bowls, vases, plates, flagons, cups—painted under glaze in varied 
colors on divers grounds. Mosaic faience became a favorite material to cover the 
walls of mosques and palaces. Shah Abbas imported Chinese porcelain and his 
potters tried to duplicate it, but they lacked the precise soils and skills. Again 
under the prodding of the ruler, attempts were made at Isfahan and Shiraz to 
rival Venetian glass. The metalworkers excelled in carving and inlaying brass; a 
good example, dated 1579, is a Persian candlestick in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. In the Hermitage at Leningrad is a saber sheath of gold encrusted with 
large and finely cut emeralds. 

Textiles were a major industry and art. Designers, weavers, and dyers 
occupied a large section of Isfahan and were numbered in the thousands. Their 
products formed the staple of the export trade, giving Persia a world-wide 
reputation for satins, velvets, taffetas, embroideries, and silks. When Abbas 
wished to confer a special gift he usually chose some masterpiece of the Persian 
looms; “The numbers of garments he thus bestows is infinite,’ reported 
Chardin.°2 The Shah and his court were dressed, on ceremonial occasions, in 
silks and brocades whose beauty seemed to Chardin unequaled by any court 
costumes in Europe. “The art of dyeing,” he wrote, “seems to have been more 
improved in Persia than in Europe, their colors being much more solid and 
bright, and not fading so soon.”°3 The velvets of Kashan were unrivaled 
anywhere; some fragments are among the trophies in the museums of Boston, 
New York, San Francisco, and Washington. One of the prizes captured by the 
Christian armies in the repulse of the Turks from Vienna (1683) was a carpet of 


brocaded silk velvet, apparently made in Isfahan under Shah Abbas.°4 


Persian textiles reached their apogee in the design and weaving of rugs, and 
the age of Shah Abbas saw the final glory of this art in Iran. A carpet was almost 
as necessary to a Persian as his clothing. Thomas Herbert reported, in the 
seventeenth century: “In their houses they have little furniture or household 
stuff, except it be their carpets and some copper works.... They eat on the 
ground, sitting on carpets cross-legged, as do tailors. There is no man so simple 
but he sitteth on a carpet better or worse; and the whole house or room ... is 
wholly covered with carpets.”°° Colors ran now to deep scarlet or wine red; but 
to balance this exuberance the design was restful, if only because it carried out 
with satisfying logic some basic theme. This might be geometrical, and endless 
were the variations that here made Euclid beautiful. More often the design was 
floral, bringing to the eye, in rich but orderly array, the favorite products of a 
Persian garden—flowers in vases or loosely strewn, or flowers imagined rather 
than seen, with leisurely, gracefully trailing arabesques. Sometimes the garden 
itself provided the design: trees, shrubs, flower beds, and flowing water were 
disciplined into geometry. Or the design was centered around a large medallion 
dangling pendants to each end; or it might display animals in frolic or the chase. 

Then came infinite labor and patience: stretching the threads in a vertical 
warp on the loom, interweaving them with the horizontal threads of the weft, and 
sewing little knots of colored wool or silk into the warp to form the “pile” and 
the design; there might be 1,200 knots in a square inch, or 90,000,000 in a rug 
twenty-three feet square.°° Slavery seems woven into this art, but the worker 
prided himself on the accuracy and finesse of his work, transforming the chaos 
of his materials into an order and harmony and hierarchy of parts in a whole. 
Such rugs were made at a dozen centers in Persia, Afghanistan, and the 
Caucasus, to grace palaces, mosques, and homes, and to serve as precious gifts 
to potentates or friends. 

Persian carpets and Persian illumination went through similar developments 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: they received a Chinese influence in 
“cloud” and other designs, they in their turn influenced the arts in Turkey and 
India, and they reached their final peak of excellence under the Safavids. By 
1790 the production of Persian rugs was on a quantity basis, hurriedly designed 
and woven for a larger and less exacting market, chiefly European. Even then, 
however, there were some exceptional pieces unequaled in texture, color, and 
design anywhere in the world. 


Such was Persia, such was Islam, in this last flowering of their power and art 


—a civilization profoundly unlike ours of the West, and at times contemptuously 
hostile, denouncing us as polytheists and materialists, laughing at our 
matriarchal monogamy, and sometimes coming in avalanches to batter down our 
gates; we could not be expected to understand it, or admire its art, when the great 
debate was between Moslem and Christian, not yet between Darwin and Christ. 
The competition of the cultures is not over, but for the most part it has ceased to 
shed blood, and they are now free to mingle in the osmosis of mutual influence. 
The East takes on our industries and armaments and becomes Western, the West 
wearies of wealth and war and seeks inner peace. Perhaps we shall help the East 
to mitigate poverty and superstition, and the East will help us to humility in 
philosophy and refinement in art. East is West and West is East, and soon the 
twain will meet. 


I. Hardly a hundred miles to the northwest, near Actium on the present Gulf of Arta, Octavian with 400 
warships had snatched the mastery of the ancient Mediterranean world from Antony and Cleopatra and their 
500 men-of-war (September 2, 31 B.C.). 


I. In 1536 France had obtained the first Turkish “capitulations,” and these had been renewed in 1569. They 
were not surrenders but a treaty—named from its chapters or headings (capitula)—chiefly agreeing that 
French subjects in Turkish lands should be governed and tried by French law (“extraterritorial 
jurisdiction”). Turkey signed similar capitulations with England in 1580 and with the United Provinces in 
1613. 


III. The marble goalposts still stand in the square. The game of polo came to Europe from Persia. 


IV. Cf. Cicero (De falo, 7) on “Athens’ clear air,” which “is said to have contributed to the keenness of the 
Attic mind.” 


CHAPTER xxI 
Imperial Armageddon 
1564-1648 


I. THE EMPERORS 


In 1564 the Holy Roman Empire, though, as Voltaire said, it was none of these, 
was an imposing motley of semi-independent states: Germany, Luxembourg, 
Franche-Comté, Lorraine, Switzerland, Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, and part of 
Hungary. All these acknowledged as their head Emperor Maximilian II of the 
ancient house of Hapsburg, which had ruled the Empire since 1438 and would 
continue to rule it till 1808. After the abdication of Charles V (1555-56) the 
family divided half of Europe between its two branches: the Austrian Hapsburgs 
reigned over the Empire, the Spanish Hapsburgs reigned over Spain and its 
dependencies. Rarely in history has one family held power so long over so many 
men. 

The rule of the Hapsburgs was more liberal in the Empire than in Spain, 
because the constituent states differed so widely in government, economy, 
language, religion, and ethnic character that even Hapsburg power and prestige 
could not keep these centrifugal forces from making the Empire a loose 
association of proudly self-governed units. The Imperial Diet, meeting 
occasionally, found it easier to check the authority of the emperor than to make 
laws that would be accepted by all the states; and the seven Imperial electors 
who chose the emperor controlled him by the pledges exacted from him as the 
price of his election. These electors were the king of Bohemia, the rulers of 
Saxony, Brandenburg, and the Palatinate, and the “spiritual electors”’—the 
archbishops of Cologne, Trier, and Mainz. The emperor ruled directly only 
Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, and the Tirol, at times also Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia, and western Hungary. His independent revenues were from 
these lands; for anything more he had to come hat in hand to the Imperial Diet, 
which held the power of the purse. 

When Ferdinand I (brother of Charles V) died in 1564, the electors 
transmitted the Imperial crown to his son Maximilian II, who had already 
received the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary. He was too lovable to be an 


emperor. Everyone basked in the sunshine of his good nature and good humor, 
his kindness and courtesy to all classes, his open mind and heart; add his 
intelligence and toleration, his encouragement of science, music, and art, and a 
picture emerges of a gentleman incredibly crowned. He had endangered his 
accession by preferring Lutheran to Catholic preachers, and insisting on wine as 
well as bread in receiving the Sacrament; and only when he had to choose 
between returning to the Roman Church and retiring to private life did he 
conform, outwardly, to the Catholic observance. Meanwhile he protected the 
Protestants from persecution. He condemned the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
as mass murder,! and allowed William of Orange to levy troops in Germany to 
fight Alva in the Netherlands. In an age of intolerance and war he gave to the 
states and creeds of the Empire a remarkable example of toleration without 
indifference and of peace without cowardice. On his deathbed (1576) he refused 
to receive the last rites from the Church of Rome, but all the Empire joined in 
blessing his memory. 

He had persuaded the electors to accept his son Rudolf as his successor, 
though he must have seen in him some traits of character, or effects of education, 
dangerous to religious concord. Rudolf II was by temperament suspicious and 
somber. As a possible heir to Philip II he had been sent to Spain for part of his 
schooling, and the Jesuits there had disabled him for toleration. Soon after his 
accession he severely restricted the freedom and the area of Protestant worship, 
alleging, with some reason, that the violence of religious controversy and the 
mutual intolerance of the Protestant sects were undermining the peace and 
stability of the Empire. But he was not entirely wanting in the qualities that had 
made his father loved. He lived in a modest simplicity, assuming no imperial 
airs. When one of his brothers condemned his familiarity with people of humble 
station, he replied, “Though elevated above others by our dignity and birth, we 
ought not to forget that we are allied to the rest of mankind by our weaknesses 
and defects.”3 

Indeed, he preferred to be a savant rather than an emperor. He learned half a 
dozen languages, practiced almost every science and art, made valuable 
collections of pictures and statuary, botanical varieties and zoological 
specimens. He helped poets and historians, and founded many schools. He 
became proficient in mathematics, physics, chemistry, astronomy, and medicine, 
but also in alchemy and astrology; he financed the astronomic researches of 
Tycho Brahe and Kepler, who dedicated to him their Rudolphine tables of the 
stars. Absorbed in science in his palace at Prague—which he made his capital— 
he found no time for marriage, and not much for government. After 1594 he 
attended no meeting of the Diet; after 1598 he refused to sign official papers and 


delegated his authority to incompetent favorites. As his years mounted his mind 
deteriorated, not into insanity, but into a brooding, melancholy isolation haunted 
by fear of assassination. He had dreamed—or Tycho Brahe had read in the stars 
—that his murderer would be a monk; so he came to distrust all Catholic 
ecclesiastics, and especially the Jesuits.2 Under compulsions internal and 
external, he resigned to his younger brother Matthias in 1608 the government of 
Austria, Hungary, and Moravia, and in 1611 the throne of Bohemia and all his 
remaining powers. In 1612 he died. 

Matthias was already fifty-five, too wearied with campaigns to enjoy active 
rule. He entrusted both administration and policy to Melchior Klesl, the able and 
conscientious Bishop of Vienna. Klesl offended the Catholics by concessions to 
the Protestants, and offended the Protestants by conceding too little. Matthias’ 
cousin Ferdinand, Archduke of Styria, imprisoned Klesl (1618), and secured his 
own election to the Imperial authority soon after Matthias’ death (1619). By that 
time Armageddon had begun. 


II. THE EMPIRE 


Switzerland was only formally a part of the Empire; lusty victories against the 
emperors and the archdukes had left the cantons free to quarrel among 
themselves. Savoy and Spain joined the Catholic cantons, led by Lucerne, in 
diplomatic or martial efforts to recover the Protestant cantons for the Roman 
Church. The Jesuits, from their college at Lucerne, began in 1577 a resolute 
campaign of education, preaching, and intrigue. Papal nuncios in Switzerland 
reformed abuses in the Catholic clergy, ended clerical concubinage, and 
stemmed the Protestant influences that were spreading from Zurich, Geneva, and 
Bern. 

Geneva was slowly recovering from Calvin. Théodore de Béze succeeded his 
master (1564) as head of the Venerable Company (of pastors) and the Consistory 
(of pastors and laymen), and through them he carried on the work of the 
Reformed Church with tact and courtesy that only the odium theologicum could 
disrupt. He traveled into France to attend Calvinistic synods, and we have seen 
him presenting the case for Protestantism in the Colloquy of Poissy. At home he 
strove, not quite successfully, to maintain the austere morality that Calvin had 
imposed. As business leaders diverged more and more from that code, Béze led 
the clergy in denouncing usury, monopoly, and profiteering; and when the city 
council suggested that preachers confine themselves to religion, Beze argued 
that nothing human should be alien to religious control.© He was the only one of 
the great Reformation leaders to survive into the seventeenth century, dying in 


1608 at the age of eighty-nine. 


Austria’s role in the Empire was central. It was usually the home of the 
emperors; it was the bulwark of Western civilization against the ambitious 
Turks; it was a bastion of the Counter Reformation, and the seat of Catholic 
power in the Thirty Years’ War. And yet it had for a time wavered between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, even between Christianity and unbelief. During 
the reign of Ferdinand I (1556-64) the Lutheran catechism was adopted in most 
Austrian parishes; Lutheranism prevailed in the University of Vienna; the 
Austrian Diet allowed Communion in both kinds and the marriage of the clergy. 
“Tt was considered a sign of an enlightened mind to despise Christian interment, 
and to be buried without the assistance of a priest... and without a cross.” A 
preacher reckoned in 1567, “Thousands and tens of thousands in the towns— 
yea, even in the villages—no longer believe in God.”’” Fearing the collapse of 
religious support to the Austrian government and the Hapsburg power, Emperor 
Ferdinand summoned Peter Canisius and other Jesuits to the University of 
Vienna. Under their lead Catholicism began to recover ground, for these trained 
men combined patient subtlety of intellect with an impressive simplicity of life. 
By 1598 the Roman Church was again predominant. 


A like transformation came over Christian Hungary. Two thirds of Hungary 
had been under Turkish rule since 1526; the Turkish frontier was less than a 
hundred miles from Vienna, and peace with Turkey was preserved only by an 
annual tribute paid till 1606 by the emperors to the sultans. Transylvania, lying 
northeast of Turkish Hungary, paid similar tribute, but in 1606 its prince, 
Stephen Bocskay, dying childless, bequeathed the province to the Hapsburgs. 

The Diet of Austrian Hungary, controlled by nobles eager to appropriate 
Catholic Church property,’ had since 1526 favored the Reformation. Under the 
religious freedom that they maintained, Protestantism won ascendancy among 
the literate classes. Soon it divided into Lutheranism, Calvinism, and 
Unitarianism, and the Unitarians divided into smaller sects over the propriety of 
addressing prayers to Christ. The nobles, now secure in their appropriations, saw 
no further reason for Protestantism. They welcomed Peter Pazmany and other 
Jesuits, accepted exemplary conversion, expelled Protestant pastors,9 and 
replaced them with Catholic priests. In 1618 Archduke Ferdinand of Styria 
became King of Hungary, and actively furthered the Counter Reformation. In the 
Diet of 1625 the Catholics regained the majority. Pazmany, son of a Calvinist, 
became a cardinal and one of the most eloquent Hungarian authors of the age. 


Bohemia and its dependencies—Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia—were in 1560 
predominantly Protestant. All four states acknowledged the king of Bohemia as 
their sovereign, but each had its own national assembly, laws, and capital— 
Prague, Briinn (Brno), Breslau, Bautzen. Prague was already one of the most 
flourishing and picturesque cities in Europe. In the Bohemian Diet only the 
1,400 landed proprietors could vote, but its membership included burgher and 
peasant representatives whose control of the purse gave them an influence 
beyond words. Most of the nobles were Lutherans; most of the burghers were 
Lutherans or Calvinists; most of the peasants were Catholics, but a minority 
were “Utraquists” who in 1587 renounced their Hussite traditions, insisted only 
on receiving the Sacrament in both kinds, and finally (1593) made their peace 
with the Roman Church. Most sincere of the religious groups was the Unitas 
Fratrum—the Bohemian or Moravian Brethren—who took the Sermon on the 
Mount seriously, shunned all modes of life but agriculture, and lived in peaceful 
Tolstoyan simplicity. 

In 1555 Ferdinand I brought the Jesuits into Bohemia. They established a 
college at Prague, brought up a cadre of fervent Catholics, and won over many 
nobles who had married Catholic wives.1° Rudolf II issued edicts banishing first 
the Bohemian Brethren, then the Calvinists, but he lacked the means to enforce 
these decrees. In 1609 the Protestants prevailed upon him to sign a famous 
Majestdtsbrief, or Royal Charter, guaranteeing the freedom of Protestant 
worship in Bohemia. Two years later Rudolf yielded the crown to Matthias, who 
removed the Imperial capital to Vienna, leaving Prague offended and rebellious. 
In 1617 the Bohemian Diet, increasingly Catholic though the country was still 
predominantly Protestant,!! acknowledged as king of Bohemia Archduke 
Ferdinand of Styria, who had been educated by the Jesuits and had vowed to 
eradicate Protestantism wherever he ruled. The Bohemian Protestants prepared 
for war. 


Germany was a confusion within a complexity: not a nation but a name, a 
medley of principalities agreeing in language and economy, but jealously 
diverging in customs, government, currencies, and creeds.! Each of these units 
acknowledged no superior except the emperor, and ignored him fifty weeks in 
the year. Some foreigners found consolation in this division of Germany; “If it 
were entirely subject to one monarchy,” wrote Sir Thomas Overbury in 1609, “it 
would be terrible to all the rest” of Europe.12 Even for Germany it was in many 
ways a pleasant arrangement. It weakened her in political and military 
competition with unified states, but it gave her a local liberty, a religious and 
cultural variety that the Germans might reasonably prefer to such centralized and 


exhausting autocracies as those of Philip II in Spain and Louis XIV in France. 
Here was no tyrannical pullulating Paris sucking the lifeblood of a country, but a 
galaxy of famous cities each of which had its own character and vitality. 

Despite this kaleidoscope of great towns and petty courts, Germany no longer 
enjoyed the economic ascendancy that she had held in northern Europe before 
Luther. The discovery of an all-water route from Western Europe to India, and 
the opening of the Atlantic to trade, had benefited first Portugal and Spain, then 
England and the Netherlands; they had injured Italy, which had formerly 
dominated trade with the East; and the German rivers and towns that had carried 
commerce from Italy to the north shared in the Italian decline. On the North Sea 
the ports of the Netherlands, on the Baltic those of Denmark and Poland, took 
most of the trade and the fees. The Hanseatic League had long since lost its old 
ascendancy. Liibeck was ruined in its long war with Sweden (1563-70). Only 
Frankfurt am Main retained its prosperity; its annual fair continued to be the 
best-attended in Europe, and made the city the center of Germany’s domestic 
trade and international finance. 

Money was as popular as ever. Edicts forbidding interest rates above 5 per 
cent were evaded everywhere. “The godless vice of usury,” said a priest in 1585, 
“is practiced more zealously now by the Christians than formerly by the Jews.” 
An “unchristian love of gold,” complained a preacher in 1581, “has seized upon 
everybody and all classes. Whoever has anything to stake, instead of engaging in 
honest and strenuous work ... thinks to grow rich ... by all sorts of speculation, 
money dealing, and usurious contracts.”!5 Hundreds of working people invested 
their savings with the Fuggers, the Welsers, or the Hochstetters, and were wiped 
out in repeated bankruptcies. In 1572 the banking firm of Loitz Brothers went 
bankrupt after gathering great sums from simple investors, who now lost their 
savings, even their homes.!4 The Fuggers were ruined by the bankruptcies of 
Philip If and Alva, whom they had helped to finance.15 The Welsers failed in 
1614, owing 586,000 gulden. Perhaps fear of inflation had driven people into 
such investments, for nearly every German prince stole from his people by 
debasing the currency, and counterfeiters and coin clippers abounded. By 1600 
all German currencies were in a disgraceful chaos. 

Population rose while production lagged, and misery verged on revolution. In 
all but Saxony and Bavaria the peasants were driven into serfdom. In Pomerania, 
Brandenburg, Schleswig, Holstein, and Mecklenburg serfdom was established 
by law in or soon after 1616.16 “In what German land,” asked a writer in 1598, 
“does the German peasant still enjoy his old rights? Where does he have any use 
or profit of the common fields, meadows, or forests? Where is there any limit to 
the number of feudal services or dues? Where has the peasant his own tribunal? 


God have pity on him!”!” Many peasants went to work in the bowels of the 
earth, but the profits and real wages of mining declined as American silver 
entered Germany to compete with metal laboriously extracted from exhausted 
lodes. In the towns the old guild comradeship gave place to the exploitation of 
journeymen (day laborers) by masters. In some industries the working day began 
at 4 A.M. and ended at 7 P.M., with “breaks for beer”; the braziers’ guild exacted a 
ninety-two-hour week in 1573.18 As early as 1579 we hear of strikes against 
textile machinery in Germany.!9 Only war was needed to make destitution 
unparalleled. 


III. MORALS AND MANNERS 


If we believe the moralists of this half century before the war, the moral 
picture was as dark as the economic. Teachers complained that the youngsters 
sent to them were not Christians but barbarians. “The people bring up their 
children so badly,” wrote Matthias Bredenbach in 1557, “that it becomes 
obvious to the poor schoolmasters ... that they have got to reckon ... with wild 
animals.”29 “All discipline appears at an end,” said another in 1561; “the 
students are refractory and insolent in the extreme.”2! In most university towns 
the citizens hesitated to go out at night for fear of the students, who on some 
occasions attacked them with open knives.22 “A chief cause of the general 
depravity of the students,” said Nathan Chytransin in 1578, “is undoubtedly the 
decline in home training.... Now that we have slipped the yoke of ancient laws 
and statutes from off our necks ... it is no wonder that we find, among the larger 
part of our young people, such unbridled licentiousness, such boorish ignorance, 
such ungovernable insolence, such terrible godlessness.”23 Others thought that 
“not the least among the causes why the young lapse into immorality and 
lasciviousness are the comedies, spectacles, and plays.”24 

As for adults, the preachers described them as quarrelsome hypocrites, 
gluttons, drunkards, and adulterers.25 Pastor Johann Kuno complained in 1579, 
“Vice of all sorts is now so common that it is committed without shame, nay, 
people even boast of it in sodomitish fashion; the coarsest, the most indecent sins 
have become virtues.... Who regards common whoredom any longer as a sin?”26 
Pastor Bartholomaus Ringwalt thought in 1585 that those were “the last and 
worst times which have come upon the world.”2” Profanity was almost universal 
among the men, regardless of creed.28 Calumny had a festival. “My 
superintendent,” wrote the Count of Oldenburg in 1594, “has complained to me 
of the manner in which Dr. Pezel, at Bremen, has abused and slandered him in 
one of his books, making out that he spent his days in gluttony, drunkenness and 


debauchery, that he ... was a sheep-devouring wolf, a serpent, a he-goat, an 
abortion, ... and that he must be gotten rid of either by hanging, drowning, or 
imprisonment, by the wheel or by the sword.” The court preacher of the Elector 
of Saxony found that “almost throughout the length and breadth of Germany it 
has been falsely reported that I earn large gilded goblets in drinking matches, 
that ... I so fill myself with wine that ... I have to be propped up and laid on a 
wagon and carted off like a drunken calf or sow.”29 

Eating and drinking were major industries. Half the day of a well-to-do 
German was consumed in passing edibles from one end of his anatomy to the 
other. Burghers were proud of their appetites, which, like the dress of their 
women, served as heralds of their prosperity. A circus performer earned national 
fame by eating at one meal a pound of cheese, thirty eggs, and a large loaf of 
bread—after which stint he fell dead. Dinners lasting seven hours, with fourteen 
toasts, were not unusual. Weddings were in many cases riots of gourmandizing 
and intoxication. A jovial prince signed his letters “Valete et inebriamini” (Be 
well and get drunk). Elector Christian II of Saxony drank himself to death at the 
age of twenty-seven. A temperance society struggled against the evil, but its first 
president died of drink.°° It was asserted that gluttony was shortening the tenure 
of life. Said Erasmus Winter in 1599: “Owing to immoderate eating and drinking 
there are now few old people, and we seldom see a man of thirty or forty who is 
not affected by some sort of disease, either stone, gout, cough, consumption, or 
what not.”31 

We must not take these contemporary complaints too seriously. Probably the 
majority of the people were hard-working, long-suffering, and literally God- 
fearing folk; but in history, as in journalism, virtue makes no news—which 
proves it usual. The wives of the burghers lived in a modest domestic privacy, 
absorbed in a hundred duties that left no time for greater sins than gossip; and 
many women of the upper classes, like Anna, wife of Elector Augustus I of 
Saxony, were models of conscientious devotion to their families. There were 
some pleasant aspects in that turbulent Germany: love of children and home, 
generous hospitality, gay dancing and good music, jolly games and festivals. The 
first Christmas tree in recorded history was part of a celebration in Germany in 
1605; it was the Germans who surrounded the Feast of the Nativity with 
picturesque relics of their pagan past. 

Dances and folk songs were begetting forms of instrumental music, and 
hymns were growing into massive chorales. Organs became monuments of 
architecture; harpsichords, lutes, and other instruments were themselves products 
of loving art; hymnbooks, especially in Bohemia, were sometimes gorgeously 
adorned. Protestant hymns were often didactic or polemical, sacrificing the 


tenderness of medieval sacred song, but the Protestant chorales were already 
pointing to Johann Sebastian Bach. Musical instruction was compulsory in the 
schools of all the creeds; the “cantor”—i.e., the professor of music—ranked only 
after the rector or principal in the scholastic hierarchy. Organists were as famous 
then as pianists now; Jakob Handl held high repute in Prague, and the Hassler 
brothers—Hans, Kaspar, and Jakob—thrilled congregations, often with their 
own compositions, in Dresden, Nuremberg, and Prague. Musical ability tended 
to run in families, not through any mystical heredity, but through the contagion 
of the home; so a veritable host of Schultzes took the name Praetorius. Michael 
Praetorius composed not only tomes of music, but also, in his Syntagma 
musicum (1615-20), a thorough and scholarly encyclopedia of musical history, 
instruments, and forms. 

The great name in this age and field was Heinrich Schiitz, unanimously 
honored as the father of modern German music. Born to a Saxon family in 1585, 
exactly a century before Bach and Handel, he established the musical forms and 
spirit that these men brought to perfection. At twenty-four he went to Venice, 
where he studied under Giovanni Gabrieli. Returning to Germany, he hesitated 
between music and law, but finally settled down as director of music at the 
Dresden court of John George, Elector of Saxony. From 1618 onward he poured 
forth choral compositions which, in their manipulation and contrast of choirs, 
solo voices, and instruments, fully prepared for the many Bachs. Now for the 
first time heavy German choral counterpoint was fused and lightened with the 
more melodious “concerted” style, which combined voices and instruments. To 
celebrate the marriage of the Elector’s daughter (1627), Schiitz composed the 
first German opera, Dafne, based upon Peri’s opera of the same name performed 
in Florence thirty-three years before. A second trip to Italy influenced Schiitz to 
give further prominence to solos and instruments in his Symphoniae sacrae 
(1629), setting to music Latin texts from the Psalms and the Song of Songs. In 
1631 Saxony became an active theater of war, and Schiitz wandered from court 
to court, even to Denmark, seeking choirs and bread; not till 1645 was he re- 
established in Dresden. In that year he created the style of German Passion 
music with an oratorio, The Seven Words from the Cross; here he set the 
example of giving the words of a single character to the same single voice, and 
of preceding or following the voice with the same strains in the instruments; 
Bach adopted this method in The St. Matthew Passion. Again opening up new 
paths, Schiitz published in 1657 Deutsche Concerten—cantatas that place him 
with Carissimi as joint founder of the dramatic oratorio. His Christmas Oratorio 
(1664) set another mark for Bach to aim at. A year later he reached his zenith 
with The Passion and Death of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, sternly 


scored for voices alone and unrelieved with arias. Soon thereafter he lost his 
hearing. He retired to the solitude of his home, and died at eighty-seven after 
putting to music a passage from the 119th Psalm: “Thy statutes have been my 
songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” 


IV. LETTERS AND ARTS 


The outstanding literary productions of the Empire in this age were the 
translation of the Bible by the Bohemian Brethren (1588), and the Hungarian 
epic Zrinyiasz (1644), by Miklos Zrinyi. Germany, and particularly Frankfurt am 
Main, now (c. 1600) succeeded Italy as the busiest publisher of books. The 
Frankfurt book fair began in 1598 to issue semiannually a catalogue of 
publications. Literary societies encouraged poetry and drama, but literature was 
stifled by civil and ecclesiastical censorship. Lutheran, Calvinist, and Catholic 
leaders agreed that works considered injurious to the government, the official 
faith, or public morals should be forbidden; and, strange to say, the total number 
of books prohibited by Protestant authorities exceeded the total of those 
condemned by the Roman Church.?2 

Scholarship declined as controversy mangled truth. Matthias Flacius Illyricus 
and his aides compiled in thirteen folio volumes a history of the Christian 
church; but The Magdeburg Centuries, as their Historia ecclesiae Christi (1559- 
74) came to be called from its place of composition and its division by centuries, 
was as one-sided as the Catholic histories of that age, when every book was a 
weapon; so Gregory VII, to these centurions, was “the most monstrous of all 
monsters born,” who had compassed the death of several popes before mounting 
the “Chair of Pestilence.”°3 The finest German historiography of its time was 
Johannes Sleidanus’ story of the Reformation, De statu religionis et reipublicae 
Carolo V Caesare (1555), so impartial that not even Melanchthon could forgive 
him. 

Next to invective, the most popular literary form was the drama. Both 
Protestants and Catholics used the stage for propaganda; Protestant plays made 
much fun of the pope, and usually ended by conducting him to hell. The Catholic 
cantors of Switzerland produced Passion, Easter, and Last Judgment plays from 
1549, in one case with 290 actors. The Passion Play of Oberammergau was first 
presented in 1634 as the fulfillment of a vow during the plague of 1633, and was 
repeated every tenth year, lasting from 8:30 AM. to 6 P.M., with a two-hour 
intermission at midday. Italian actors entered Germany in 1568, and were 
followed by Dutch, French, and English. These troupes soon replaced private 
with professional performances, and they evoked many complaints by their 


remunerative obscenity. 

Even more popular was the virile and versatile Alsatian satirist Johann 
Fischart. Falling gaily into the spirit of the age, he issued a series of anti- 
Catholic travesties so cleverly devastating that he was soon the most widely read 
writer in Germany. His Bienenkorb des heiligen romischen Immensschivarms 
(1579) attacked with passionate caricature the history, doctrine, ceremonies, and 
clergy of the Church; all Catholic convents were hothouses of debauchery and 
abortion; the Church had decreed that priests “might have free use of other 
people’s wives”; six thousand infant heads had been found in a pond near a 
nunnery; and so on.34 Another satire, Jesuitenhiitlein, ridiculed the four-cornered 
hat of the Jesuits and denounced all their ways and ideas. In 1575, under a 
rollicking eight-line title, Fischart published a pretended translation, actually an 
imitation and proliferation, of Rabelais’ Gargantua; here he derided all aspects 
of German life—the oppression of the poor, the maltreatment of pupils, the 
gluttony and drunkenness, the fornication and adultery—in a jumble of style and 
Alsatian dialect, seasoned with obscenity and wit. Fischart died at forty-three, 
having exhausted his vocabulary. 

Almost as lively, and dying in the same year, 1590, at the same age, 
Nikodemus Frischlin ran through a dozen lives in one. At twenty he was 
professor of history and poetry at Tiibingen; he wrote Latin verse with quasi- 
Horatian finesse, and scholarly commentaries on Virgil. At thirty-five he was 
dismissed for satirizing the nobility. Thereafter he lived with rollicking 
recklessness; he drank heavily, for wine, he said, was necessary to genius, and 
the verses of teetotalers were worthlessly watery; he was accused of ruining one 
girl and poisoning another; threatened with criminal prosecution for immorality, 
he fled from city to city; he dedicated a published lecture to eleven different 
notables, geographically distributed to provide him asylum anywhere; but he 
died from a fall when he had still not fully expressed his opinion of his enemies. 
They called him, in the manner of the time, “a stinking, mangy poet ... a lying, 
roguish abortion of the Devil”;3° but he was the best poet that Germany could 
produce in that unhappy age. 


Art suffered from the Protestant aversion to images, the decline of the Church 
as patron, the corruption of native styles by uncongenial Italian influence, the 
deterioration of taste by coarse morals and violent controversy, and, later, the 
consuming fire of war. The marvel of it is that despite these discouragements 
German craftsmanship produced, in the six decades before the war, several 
lordly palaces and stately town halls, a good painter, and some precious minor 
art. The collections of Emperor Rudolf II and Duke Albert V of Bavaria formed 


the nuclei of the famous Alte Pinakothek of Munich. Albert himself was a 
German Medici, making his court a haven for artists, beautifying his capital with 
architecture, and gathering sculpture into the imposing Antiquarium!'—the first 
museum of ancient statuary north of the Alps. 

In 1611-19 a Dutch architect built for Duke Maximilian I at Munich the 
Residenz,* which for centuries served as the home of Bavaria’s dukes, electors, 
and kings. Gustavus Adolphus lamented that he could not remove to Stockholm 
this favorite example of the German late Renaissance. The Jesuits, in their own 
ornate version of baroque, raised fine churches at Coblenz and Dillingen, and the 
massive Hofkirche (St. Michael’s)* in Munich. In a plainer and statelier style 
Santino Solari designed the Salzburg cathedral just a few years before the 
outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War. 

As the princes had appropriated most ecclesiastical wealth in Protestant 
Germany, architecture there ceased to be ecclesiastical and became civic, 
sometimes palatial. Immense castles were built: the Schloss Heiligenberg at 
Baden, famous for the ceiling of carved linden wood in its Rittersaal, or Hall of 
Knights; Aschaffenburg Castle* on the Main; Heidelberg Castle, still one of the 
major sights of Germany. A sumptuous Rathaus, or town hall, rose to house 
municipal administration in Ltibeck,* Paderborn,~ Bremen, Rothenburg, 
Augsburg,* Nuremberg,* Graz. The textile merchants of Augsburg engaged the 
city’s leading architect, Elias Holl, to build their Zeughaus, or Cloth Hall. 
Bremen provided a Kornhaus and Frankfurt a Salzhaus for dealers in grain and 
salt respectively; but who would have expected vinegar to enshrine itself so 
tastefully as in Bremen’s Essighaus? 

Now, and in the next 150 years, palaces rose everywhere in Germany to 
shelter the triumphant princes in gay and curlicued baroque. The Margrave of 
Ansbach-Bayreuth spent 237,000 florins ($30,000,000?) on his Plassenburg 
Palace, in one of the poorest principalities in the Empire. In better taste was the 
electoral palace provided for the archbishops of Mainz. The domestic 
architecture of the period appears fascinatingly picturesque in tradition and 
illustration, but an angry physician described German houses in 1610 as 
composed of dark, smelly, filthy rooms seldom breathing fresh _air.3° 
Nevertheless the interior of the burgher’s dwelling was the real home of 
Germany’s minor arts, rich with adornments made by skilled handicraft: carved 
panels and ceilings, strong furniture carved and inlaid, railings of wrought iron, 
locks and bars cast in grandiose forms, figurines of ivory, goblets of silver or 
gold. The German burgher never had enough of decoration in his home. 

Engraving, especially on copper, flourished in Germany even through the 
wars. Lukas Kilian and his brother Wolfgang began, about 1600, a remarkable 


dynasty of engravers which continued through the seventeenth century with 
Wolfgang’s sons Philipp and Bartholomaus, and with Philipp’s great-grandsons 
till 1781. German sculpture, however, suffered from attempts to imitate classic 
forms alien to the German mold and mood. When native carvers let themselves 
go they turned out first-class work, like the central and side altars cut in wood by 
Hans Degler for the Ulrichskirche in Augsburg, or the seventy figures carved by 
Michael Honel for the cathedral of Gurk in Austria. A special feature of the age 
was the wonderful fountains, inspired by Italian exemplars: the Wittelsbacher 
Fountain before the Residenz at Munich, and the Tugendbrunnen, or Fountain of 
Virtue, before the Lorenzkirche in Nuremberg. 

When Rubens heard that Adam Elsheimer had just died (1610) at thirty-two, 
he said, “Such a loss should plunge all our profession into deep mourning. It will 
not be easy to replace him, and in my opinion he can never be equaled in 
[painting] small figures, landscapes, and many other things.”3”7 Born in 
Frankfurt, Adam left for Italy at twenty and, after a stay in Venice, spent the rest 
of his life in Rome. Rubens prayed God “to pardon Adam his sin of laziness,” 
but we do not know if it was laziness that made Elsheimer confine his work to 
small paintings on copper plates. It could hardly be laziness that made him give 
to his landscapes such minute finish as in The Flight into Egypt,3° or such unique 
representations of light and air as made him, on his modest scale, a Rembrandt 
before Rembrandt. He seems to have been well paid for his work, but not 
sufficiently to meet his needs and tastes. He became bankrupt, was imprisoned 
for debt, and died shortly after his release. 

Painting on glass was a favorite art in this age, first at Zurich and Basel, then 
in Munich, Augsburg, and Nuremberg; windows in convents and homes became 
as colorful as in a medieval church. The carving of glass appeared early in the 
seventeenth century in Nuremberg and Prague. The Hirschvogel family in 
Nuremberg was famous for artistic glass and pottery. Cologne and Siegburg 
warmed the German heart with stone jugs and mugs elegantly carved, and stoves 
were often housed in color-glazed earthenware. In the working of wood, ivory, 
iron, gems, and precious metals, the Germans were unsurpassed. Cabinetmakers 
were so highly esteemed that when one of them was condemned to be hanged for 
theft he was pardoned because he was so good an “art carpenter.” The iron 
railing around the tomb of Emperor Maximilian I at Innsbruck is superb. Anton 
Eisenhut executed in 1588 liturgical vessels in such delicately designed and 
richly embellished silver that they still stand at the top of their kind. German 
goldsmiths were sought for everywhere, and their products readily found a 
European market. Drinking cups, goblets, and jugs of silver were made in a 
hundred humorous forms; Germans could drink themselves tipsy out of 


windmills, lanterns, apples, monkeys, horses, pigs, monks, and nuns. Even in 
their cups they waged the theological war. 


V. THE HOSTILE CREEDS 


The Diet of Augsburg (1555) had brought the religious strife to a 
geographical truce on the principle Cuius regio eius religio, “Whose region, his 
religion”—.e., in each state the religion of the ruler was to be made the religion 
of his subjects; dissidents were to leave. The agreement represented a mite of 
progress, since it substituted emigration for execution; but it was restricted to 
Lutheranism and Catholicism, and the painful uprooting of many families added 
to the chaos and bitterness in Germany. When a ruler of one creed was 
succeeded by another of another, the population was expected to change its faith 
accordingly. Religion became the tool and victim of politics and war. 

So divided in theology, Germany before the Thirty Years’ War presented no 
simple religious map. By and large the north was Protestant, the south and the 
Rhineland were Catholic; but, as the Augsburg principle could not be thoroughly 
or hastily enforced, there were many Protestants in Catholic areas and many 
Catholics in Protestant lands. The Catholics had the advantages of tradition and 
unity; the Protestants enjoyed more liberty of belief, and they divided into 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Anabaptists, and Unitarians; even among the Lutherans 
there was a war of creeds between the followers and the opponents of the liberal 
Melanchthon. In 1577 the Lutherans formulated their faith in the Book of 
Concord, and thereafter Calvinists were expelled from Lutheran states. In the 
Palatinate, Elector Frederick III favored Calvinism and made the University of 
Heidelberg a seminary for Calvinist youth. There, in 1563, Calvinist theologians 
drew up the Heidelberg Catechism, which shocked both Catholics and Lutherans 
by rejecting the Real Presence of Christ in the wine and bread of the Eucharist. 
Catholics were tolerated in the Palatinate if they confined their worship to their 
homes; Unitarians were forcibly suppressed. In 1570 two men who questioned or 
limited the divinity of Christ were put to death at the insistence of Calvinist 
professors in the University of Heidelberg. Frederick’s son, Elector Lewis, 
preferred and enforced Lutheranism; Lewis’ brother John Casimir, as regent 
(1583-92), preferred and enforced Calvinism; and Elector Frederick ITV (1592— 
1610) confirmed that policy. His son Frederick V (1610-23) married Elizabeth 
Stuart (daughter of James I of England), claimed the throne of Bohemia, and 
precipitated the Thirty Years’ War. 

The struggle between Lutherans and Calvinists was as bitter as between 
Protestants and Catholics, and it damaged Protestant co-operation during the 


war, for each alternation of roles between persecutors and persecuted left a 
heritage of hate. In 1585 Count Wolfgang of Isenburg-Ronneburg removed all 
Lutheran functionaries in his territory and installed Calvinists in their place; in 
1598 his brother and successor, Count Henry, informed the Calvinist preachers 
that they must leave within a few weeks, despite wintry weather; in 1601 Count 
Wolfgang Ernest succeeded to the government, expelled the Lutheran preachers, 
and restored Calvinism. Similar replacements of Lutherans with Calvinists 
occurred in Anhalt (1595), Hanau (1596), and Lippe (1600). In East Prussia 
Johann Funck, accused of Calvinist leanings, was put to death in the market 
place of K6nigsberg amid popular rejoicing (1566).39 Chancellor Nikolas Krell 
was beheaded at Dresden (1601) for altering the Lutheran ritual in a Calvinist 
direction and for supporting French Huguenots.4° In 1604 Landgrave Maurice of 
Hesse-Cassel adopted Calvinism; in 1605 he enforced it there and in Upper 
Hesse; his troops beat back a resisting crowd of Lutherans and tore down the 
religious images in the churches; preachers unwilling to change from 
Lutheranism to Calvinism were banished.4! In the Electorate of Brandenburg 
Lutherans and Calvinists disputed violently as to whether the consecrated Host 
was really Christ; finally the government decreed Calvinism to be the true 
religion (1613 f.42 

Amid these fluctuations of truth what Melanchthon had called rabies 
theologorum raged as seldom before or after in history. The Lutheran pastor 
Nivander (1582) listed forty characteristics of wolves and showed that these 
were precisely the distinctive marks of Calvinists. He described the dreadful 
deaths of leading anti-Lutherans; Zwingli, he said, having fallen in battle, “was 
cut into straps, and the soldiers used his fat—for he was a corpulent man—to 
grease their boots and shoes.”43 Said a Lutheran pamphlet of 1590: “If anybody 
wishes to be told, in a few words, concerning which articles of the faith we are 
fighting with the diabolical Calvinistic brood of vipers, the answer is, all and 
every one of them ... for they are no Christians, but only baptized Jews and 
Mohammedans.”44 At Frankfurt fair, wrote Stanislaus Rescius (1592), “we have 
noticed for several years past that the books written by Protestants against 
Protestants are three times as numerous as those of Protestants against 
Catholics.”49“These raging theologians,” mourned a Protestant writer in 1610, 
“have so greatly aggravated and augmented the disastrous strife among the 
Christians who have seceded from the papacy, that there seems no hope of all 
this screaming, slandering, abusing, damning, anathematizing, etc., coming to an 
end before the advent of the Last Day.”46 

To understand this “theological rabies” we must remember that all parties to 
the dispute agreed that the Bible was the infallible word of God, and that life 


after death should be the main concern of life. And the picture must find room 
for the real piety that humbled and exalted many Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Catholics behind the delirium of the faiths. The Pietists fled from the hustings of 
theology and sought in privacy some reassuring presence of divinity. Johann 
Arndt’s Paradisgdrtlein (Little Garden of Paradise) is still read in Protestant 
Germany as a manual of devout contemplation. Jakob Bohme carried the mood 
into a mystical union of the individual soul with a God conceived as the 
Universal Well and Ground of all things, containing all contradictions, all “evil” 
as well as “good.” Bohme claimed to have seen the “Being of all Beings, the 
God, the Abyss, also the birth of the Holy Trinity.”4” A mind unsympathetic to 
mysticism will find only a whirlwind of absurdities in B6hme’s De signatura 
rerum (On the Signature of All Things, 1621); it is consoling to discover that 
another mystic, John Wesley, described it as “sublime nonsense.”48 Better were 
the simple and sensuous hymns of the Jesuit Pietist Friedrich von Spee. 

As everywhere in Europe, it was the Jesuits who led the Catholic crusade to 
recover lost terrain. They began by seeking to reform the Catholic clergy. “Pray 
God,” wrote the Jesuit Peter Faber from Worms in 1540, “that in this city there 
are even two or three priests who have not formed illicit liaisons or are not living 
other known sins.”49 But the main strategy was to capture the young; so the 
Jesuits opened colleges at Cologne, Trier, Coblenz, Mainz, Speyer, Dillingen, 
Minster, Wiirzburg, Ingolstadt, Paderborn, Freiburg. Peter Canisius, head and 
soul of this Jesuit campaign, traversed nearly all Germany on foot, spawning 
colleges, directing Jesuit polemics, and explaining to German rulers the 
advantages of the old faith. He urged Duke Albert V to root out by force all 
Protestantism from Bavaria.°? Through the Jesuits, the Capuchins, the 
reformation of the clergy, the zeal of bishops, and the diplomacy of popes and 
nuncios, half the ground won by German Protestantism in the first half of the 
sixteenth century was regained for the Church in the second half. Some forms of 
coercion were used here and there, but the movement was largely psychological 
and political: the masses were tired of uncertainty, controversy, and 
predestination; their rulers saw in a unified and traditional Catholicism a 
stronger support of government and social order than in a Protestantism 
chaotically divided and precariously new. 

Realizing at last that their internal divisions were suicidal, the Protestants 
turned their pulpits and their pens against the Roman foe. A war of words and 
ink prepared for the war of guns and blood, and mutual vituperation mounted to 
an almost homicidal ecstasy. Words like dung, offal, ass, swine, whore, 
murderer entered the terminology of theology. The Catholic writer Johann Nas 
in 1565 accused the Lutherans of practicing “murder, robbery, lying, deceit, 


gluttony, drunkenness, incest, and villainy without fear, for faith alone, they say, 
justifies everything”; and he thought it likely that every Lutheran woman was a 
prostitute.°! Catholics took the damnation of Protestants as an axiom of 
theology; but the Lutheran preacher Andreas Lang wrote (1576) with equal 
certainty, “Papists, like other Turks, Jews, and heathen, are outside the pale of 
God’s grace, of forgiveness of sins, and of salvation; they are destined to howl, 
lament, and gnash their teeth everlastingly in the burning fire and brimstone of 
the flames of hell.”52 Writers on both sides told scandalous tales of each other, 
as we do now in the war of political creeds. The myth of the Popess Joanna was 
popular in Protestant literature. “People could see and know,” wrote a clergyman 
in 1589, “what double-dyed knaves and villains the Jesuiwiders were [who] 
obstinately persisted in denying that the English whore Agnes had been popess 
at Rome and had given birth to a boy during a public procession.”°3 The popes, 
said a sermon (1589), had always been, and still were, without a single 
exception, sodomites, necromancers, and magicians; many of them had been 
able to spit hellfire out of their mouths. “Satan often appeared visibly to the 
popes ... and joined with them in cursing and trampling the cross of Christ 
underfoot, and held naked dances over it, which they called divine service.”°4 
Congregations drank in such intoxicants eagerly. “Children in the streets,” said a 
Protestant clergyman in 1584, “have learned to curse and mark the Roman 
Antichrist and his damned crew.”°> 

The Jesuits were favorite targets. In hundreds of caricatures, pamphlets, 
books, poems, they were accused of pederasty, adultery, and bestiality. A 
German woodcut of 1569 (still preserved in the Goethe collection at Weimar) 
showed the pope, in the form of a sow, giving birth to Jesuits in the form of little 
pigs. In 1593 the Lutheran theologian Polycarp Leiser published a Latin Historia 
Jesuitici ordinis, which described the Jesuits as practicing the most obscene 
vices with full license and pardon from the pope.°® Eine wahrhaftige neue 
Zeitung (A Truthful New Journal, 1614) informed its readers that the Jesuit 
Cardinal Bellarmine had committed adultery 2,236 times with 1,642 women, and 
it went on to describe the agonizing death of the Cardinal, who was not yet dead 
by seven years.°7 

The Jesuits at first replied with restraint. Canisius advised temperate 
language; so did the Protestant pastor Johann Mathesius; but the public preferred 
vituperation to moderation. Protestant polemists accused the Jesuits of accepting 
the doctrine of the Jesuit Mariana defending tyrannicide; a German Jesuit replied 
that this was precisely the doctrine that ought to be applied to princes who forced 
Protestantism upon their subjects; but other Jesuits assured the Protestant rulers 
that they were considered legitimate princes, and that not a hair of their heads 


would be hurt.°° The Jesuit Conrad Vetter published (1594-99) ten pamphlets in 
which he used the grossest terms of abuse, excusing himself on the ground that 
he was following the lead of Lutheran divines; these pamphlets were bought by 
the public as fast as they could be printed. The Jesuits of Cologne declared that 
“the stubborn heretics who spread dissension everywhere” in Catholic territory 


ought to be punished as thieves, robbers, and murderers are punished; indeed, more severely than 
such criminals, for the latter only injure the body, while the former plunge souls into everlasting 
perdition. ... If forty years ago Luther had been executed, or bumed at the stake, or if certain persons 
had been put out of the world, we should not have been subjected to such abominable dissensions, or 
to those multitudes of sects who upset the whole world.59 


In the same spirit the Calvinist David Parens, professor of theology at 
Heidelberg, summoned (1618) all Protestant princes to a crusade against the 
papacy; in this enterprise they should “stop at no kind of severity or 
punishment.”69 The barrage of pamphlets culminated with 1,800 publications in 
the one year 1618, the first year of the war. 

As the power and the temper of the Catholics rose, a number of Protestant 
princes formed a Union of Evangelical Estates (1608), or Protestant Union, for 
mutual protection. The Elector of Saxony held aloof, but Henry IV of France 
seemed ready to help in any enterprise against the Hapsburg Emperor. In 1609 
several Catholic rulers, led by Duke Maximilian I of Bavaria, formed a Catholic 
Union, which came to be known as the Catholic League; by August 1610 nearly 
all the Catholic states of the Empire had joined, and Spain offered military aid. 
The Protestant Union agreed (February 1610) to help Henry IV take possession 
of the duchy of Jiilich-Cleves, but the assassination of the French King (May 14) 
left the Protestants shorn of their strongest ally. Fear ran through Protestant 
Germany, but the League was not ready for action. In January 1615 Landgrave 
Maurice of Hesse-Cassel warned the Protestant Union that “the Catholic League, 
protected by the pope, the king of Spain, the court of Brussels, and the emperor, 
... had ordered its munitions of war ... with a view ... to the extirpation of the 
evangelical religion.”©!Caspar Scioppius added to the excitement by warning the 
Catholics and the Lutherans (1616) that the Calvinists “intended to overthrow 
the Religious and Public Peace, and the whole of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
to eradicate the Augsburg Confession, as well as the Catholic faith, from the 
Empire”;2 perhaps this was an attempt to further divide the main Protestant 
bodies. Territorial conflicts between Austria and Bavaria weakened the Catholic 
League in 1616, and men again dreamed of peace. 

But in Prague Count Heinrich von Thurn pleaded with the Protestant leaders 
to prevent the ardently Catholic Archduke Ferdinand from taking the throne of 


Bohemia. Emperor Matthias had left five deputy governors to administer the 
country during his absence. The governors overruled the Protestants in disputes 
about church building at Klostergrab, and sent the objectors to jail. On May 23, 
1618, Thurn led a crowd of irate Protestants into Hradschin Castle, climbed to 
the rooms where two of the governors sat, and threw them out the window, along 
with a pleading secretary. All three fell fifty feet, but they landed in a heap of 
filth and escaped more soiled than injured. That famous “defenestration” was a 
dramatic challenge to the Emperor, to the Archduke, and to the Catholic League. 
Thurn expelled the Archbishop and the Jesuits and formed a revolutionary 
Directory. He could hardly have realized that he had let loose the dogs of war. 


VI. THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 


1. The Bohemian Phase: 1618—23 


Matthias sent to the Directory an offer of amnesty and negotiation; it was 
refused.63 Archduke Ferdinand, ignoring the Emperor, dispatched two armies to 
invade Bohemia. Frederick V, Elector of the Palatinate, persuaded Charles 
Emmanuel, the anti-Hapsburg Duke of Savoy, to send to Bohemia’s aid a force 
led by an able condottiere, Peter Ernst von Mansfeld; Mansfeld captured Pilsen, 
the stronghold of the Catholics in Bohemia; Ferdinand’s armies retreated. 
Christian of Brunswick, Frederick’s Chancellor, suggested to the directors that 
they would strengthen their defense and better exclude Ferdinand from the 
throne if they offered it to Frederick. On March 20, 1619, Matthias died, leaving 
Ferdinand the legal King of Bohemia and heir presumptive to the Imperial 
crown. On August 19 the Bohemian Diet declared Ferdinand deposed as its king; 
on the twenty-seventh it proclaimed Frederick of the Palatinate King of 
Bohemia; on the twenty-eighth the Imperial electors made the Archduke of 
Styria the Emperor Ferdinand II. 

Frederick hesitated to accept his new honors. He knew that, as a leading 
Calvinist, he could not count on Lutheran support, while against him would be 
the Empire, the papacy, and Spain. He appealed to his father-in-law, James I of 
England, for an army; instead, the canny King sent him good advice—to reject 
the Bohemian throne. Frederick’s gay and spirited wife, Elizabeth, did not urge 
him to accept, but she promised to share with good cheer whatever fate his 
choice should bring; and this promise she kept. Christian of Brunswick 
counseled acceptance. On October 31, 1619, the new King and Queen entered 


Prague and were enthusiastically welcomed by the Diet and the populace. 

Frederick was still a youth of twenty, of fine character and chivalrous 
disposition, but too immature for statesmanship. One of his first actions after 
being installed in Prague was to order the removal of all altars and images from 
the national sanctuary, the Church of St. Vitus, and soon his followers similarly 
denuded other Bohemian shrines. The Catholic minority denounced the 
procedure, the Bohemian Lutherans frowned upon it; Lutheran Germany looked 
coldly on this enthusiastic Calvinist. On April 30, 1620, Ferdinand proclaimed 
Frederick a usurper and ordered him to leave the Empire by June 1; if he failed 
to do so he would be declared an outlaw and his property would be confiscated. 
The Emperor offered to guarantee the Protestant states of Germany freedom 
from attack if they would give the Catholic states a similar pledge; in the Treaty 
of Ulm (June 3, 1620) this offer was accepted. The Protestant princes argued that 
Frederick had endangered their liberties by defying Ferdinand. Elector John 
George of Saxony aligned his Lutheran state with the Catholic Emperor. 

In August an Imperial army of 25,000 men crossed from Austria into 
Bohemia under Maximilian of Bavaria’s general, Johan Tserclaes, Count of 
Tilly, who had learned his piety from the Jesuits and the art of war from the 
Duke of Parma. Near the White Mountain, west of Prague, this army met and 
routed the Bohemians (November 8). Frederick, Elizabeth, and their entourage 
fled to Silesia. Failing to raise an army there, the King and Queen dismissed 
their followers and sought refuge in Calvinist Brandenburg. On the day after the 
battle Maximilian of Bavaria occupied Prague. Soon Catholicism was restored; 
images were replaced in the churches; the Jesuits were called in; all education 
was put under Catholic control; no religion was to be allowed except 
Catholicism and Judaism. Communion in wine as well as bread was abolished; 
John Huss’s Day, formerly a national festival, was made a day of mourning, with 
all churches closed. Thirty leading rebels were arrested; twenty-seven were 
executed; and for ten years twelve severed skulls grinned from the tower of the 
Charles Bridge over the Moldau.®4 All rebels were forbidden to emigrate. Their 
property was forfeited to King Ferdinand, who sold it at bargain prices to 
Catholics; a new Catholic nobility was established, on the basis of peasant 
serfdom. The middle and commercial classes almost disappeared. 

While Maximilian of Bavaria was thus refuting Calvinism in Bohemia, 
Spinola, during the truce in the Netherlands, led a large force from Flanders to 
capture the Palatinate. Some minor Protestant princes raised a force to oppose 
him, and Frederick, leaving his wife in The Hague, joined their camp. When 
Spinola was recalled to the Netherlands by the renewal of the Dutch war with 
Spain, Tilly replaced him, defeated the Protestants (1622), and captured and 


pillaged Heidelberg. The great library of the university was packed into fifty 
wagons and transported to Rome as a gift from Maximilian of Bavaria to 
Gregory XV. Maximilian, returning in triumph from Bohemia, was given the 
Palatinate and its electoral privilege in return for his services to the Emperor. 
Catholic states now had a majority in the Electoral Diet. 

The scope and thoroughness of the Catholic victory disturbed Catholic as well 
as Protestant potentates. The increased prestige and power of Ferdinand II 
threatened the “liberties” of the German princes; Maximilian was disturbed to 
find that he was permitted to hold the Palatinate and Bavaria only as 
dependencies of the Emperor. Pope Urban VIII sympathized with the French 
view that the Hapsburgs were becoming too strong for the good of France and 
the freedom of the papacy, and he winked at Richelieu’s taxing of French 
Catholics to help German Protestants—and later a Swedish king—against a 
Catholic Emperor. In 1624 the amazing Cardinal suddenly transformed the 
political scene with a succession of diplomatic strokes. On June 10 he signed an 
alliance with the Protestant Dutch against Catholic Flanders and Spain; on June 
15 he brought Protestant England into the bond; on July 9, Sweden and 
Denmark; on July 11 he persuaded Savoy and Venice to join him in an attempt 
to cut the Spanish-Austrian line of supplies and reinforcements through the 
Valtelline passes in the Italian-Swiss Alps. In 1625 Christian IV of Denmark 
brought 20,000 men to join Mansfeld’s 4,000 in Lower Saxony. Alarmed, 
Maximilian urged the Emperor to send aid to Tilly, whose 18,000 troops had 
been reduced to 10,000 by weather, hunger, and disease. Ferdinand responded 
by summoning Wallenstein from Bohemia. 


2. Wallenstein: 1623-30 


His real name was Albrecht von Waldstein, and he regularly signed himself 
so.65 His family was one of the oldest in the Bohemian nobility. Born in 1583, 
he was educated first by the Bohemian Brethren, then by the Jesuits; he married 
a rich widow, who soon died, leaving him her fortune. He multiplied it by 
buying, at prices made nominal by the depreciation of the Bohemian currency, 
sixty-eight estates confiscated by Ferdinand. He was an intelligent and 
progressive landlord; he improved agricultural methods and production, financed 
industry, organized schools, medical services, and poor relief, and laid up 
surpluses to feed his people in time of famine. He impressed his contemporaries 
not only by his military genius, but by his tall, thin figure, his pale, stern face, 
his nervous restlessness, his pride and arrogance, his hot commanding temper. 


His “immutable chastity”6* made him seem superhuman. His confidence in 
astrology was more active than his faith in Christ. 

He had endeared himself to Ferdinand by supporting him at every stage in the 
Archduke’s rise to power; and from 1619 onward he lent the Emperor great 
sums that almost financed the throne—for example, 200,-000 gulden in 1621, 
500,000 in 1623. He exacted no security for these loans; it was enough that he 
owned a fourth of Bohemia, could raise an army at will, and could lead it with 
superlative skill. When, in 1624, the Valtelline passes had fallen under French- 
Venetian control, and Spanish soldiers and supplies could no longer go from 
Italy to Austria, Wallenstein offered to mobilize 50,000 men and put them at the 
service of the Emperor. Ferdinand hesitated, knowing Wallenstein’s love of 
power; but Tilly, in 1625, cried out for reinforcements. Ferdinand commissioned 
Wallenstein to mobilize 20,000 men. With startling speed this new army 
marched into Lower Saxony, well equipped, well disciplined, idolizing its 
commander, and feeding itself by ravaging the countryside. 

Wallenstein repulsed Mansfeld at Dessau, and Tilly defeated Christian IV at 
Lutter (1626). Mansfeld died, and Christian found his diminishing army helpless 
and mutinous. The great alliance formed by Richelieu had fallen apart through 
Gustavus Adolphus’ jealousy of Christian IV, through England’s declaration of 
war upon France, and Buckingham’s expedition to aid the Huguenots at La 
Rochelle; Richelieu had to withdraw his forces from the Valtelline passes, which 
were again open to Austria and Spain. Wallenstein, his army growing with each 
day, marched into Brandenburg and forced its Elector George William to declare 
for the Emperor. He pushed on into Christian’s own duchy of Holstein, easily 
overcoming all resistance. By the end of 1627 all the mainland of Denmark was 
in his power. 

The salt air of the Baltic inflated Wallenstein’s plans. Now that nearly all the 
northern coast of Germany and most of Denmark were under the Emperor, why 
not build an Imperial navy, revive the Hanse, and, in alliance with Catholic 
Poland, establish Imperial control over the Baltic and North seas? Then the 
Dutch and the English could no longer bring lumber from Baltic ports through 
the Sound to build their fleets for control of the North Sea and its trade, or to 
close the Channel to Spain. Imperial possession of the Palatinate gave the 
Emperor control of the Rhine; so the Dutch would be blocked on river and sea; 
their power, their wealth, their obstinate revolution would collapse. Gustavus 
Adolphus would be shut up in the Scandinavian peninsula. Already in 1627 
Wallenstein was styling himself Admiral of the Oceanic and Baltic Sea. 

The German princes were not quite happy over his victories. They noted that 
whereas the army of the Catholic League, under Maximilian of Bavaria and the 


Count of Tilly, was now fallen to some 20,000 men, Wallenstein commanded 
140,000 troops, and acknowledged responsibility only to the Emperor. So long 
as the Emperor had this army behind him, he could make short work of the 
princely “liberties.” Indeed, Wallenstein was probably nursing the idea of ending 
feudal sovereignties and uniting all Germany into one powerful state, as 
Richelieu was doing in Trance and as Bismarck was to do in Germany 240 years 
later. 

During the winter of 1627-28 the Imperial electors, meeting at Miilhausen, 
debated their hopes and fears. The Catholic electors were inclined to support 
Wallenstein, trusting that he would eradicate Protestantism from the land of its 
birth. But when Ferdinand deposed the Protestant Duke of Mecklenburg and 
transferred the duchy to Wallenstein (March 11, 1628), even the Catholic princes 
were alarmed by the Emperor’s assumption of power to depose and appoint 
dukes by his sole will. The electors had one card to play against Ferdinand. He 
was about to ask them to name his son King of Rome—i.e., to guarantee the 
son’s succession to the Imperial throne. On March 28 they notified the Emperor 
that while his armies continued under Wallenstein’s command they would not 
guarantee the succession. And Maximilian of Bavaria warned him that the 
general’s army and power, if not soon reduced, would dictate Imperial policy. 

As if to point this warning, Wallenstein, apparently on his own authority, 
began secret negotiations with Christian IV, culminating in the Peace of Ltibeck 
(May 22, 1629). To the surprise of Europe he restored to the Danish King 
Jutland, Schleswig, and the royal portion of Holstein, exacted no indemnity, but 
merely required the cession of Christian’s German sees and military authority. 
What had motivated this generosity? Partly fear of a Western coalition against 
Imperial control of the Baltic and the straits; partly the belief that Gustavus 
Adolphus was planning to invade Germany. In the end, Wallenstein foresaw, the 
issue would be between himself and Gustavus, not Christian. 

Ferdinand may have been disturbed by his general’s assumption of diplomatic 
authority, but his rising suspicions and jealousy had to be concealed, for he was 
now planning the boldest move of his career, and would need the support of 
Wallenstein’s troops at every stage of the perilous game. His Jesuit advisers had 
long been pleading with him to take advantage of his new power, and by 
Imperial edict to restore to the Catholic Church as much as possible of the 
property and revenues that had been taken from her since the outbreak of the 
Reformation, or at least since 1552. Ferdinand, strongly Catholic, saw some 
justice in the plea, but underestimated its practical difficulties. Since 1552 many 
properties originally belonging to the Church had been bought and paid for by 
their present possessors. To effect the restitution thousands of proprietors would 


have to be dispossessed, presumably by force, and the consequent chaos might 
throw all Germany into revolution. Maximilian of Bavaria had once favored the 
idea; now he was appalled by its scope and implications, and he urged the 
Emperor to defer it until a Diet could give it careful consideration. Ferdinand 
feared that the Diet would reject it. On March 6, 1629, he promulgated his Edict 
of Restitution. “There remains nothing for us,” it said, “but to uphold the injured 
party, and to send forth our commissioners that they may demand from the 
present unauthorized possessors the restitution of all archbishoprics, bishoprics, 
prelacies, monasteries, and other ecclesiastical property confiscated since the 
Treaty of Passau” (1552). This was the Counter Reformation with a vengeance. 
It was also an assertion of absolute Imperial power, such as even Charles V 
might have hesitated to assume. 

The edict was met with widespread and passionate protests, but it was 
enforced. Whenever resistance was attempted Wallenstein’s soldiers were called 
in, and opposition collapsed everywhere except at Magdeburg, which 
successfully withstood Wallenstein’s siege. Entire cities—Augsburg, 
Rothenburg, Dortmund—and thirty towns passed into Catholic hands; so did 
five bishoprics and a hundred monasteries. Hundreds of Catholic parishes were 
reconstituted. As the principle Cuius regio eius religio was applied by the new 
owners, requiring the subjects to accept the religion of the ruler, thousands of 
Protestants were compelled to apostatize or emigrate; from Augsburg alone eight 
thousand went into exile, including the Elias Holl who had just completed its 
stately town hall. Exiled Protestant pastors wandered about the country begging 
for bread; the Catholic priests who had replaced them petitioned the government 
to give them relief.” Only the coming of Gustavus Adolphus prevented the final 
success of the edict, and of the Counter Reformation in Germany. 

Having used Wallenstein’s army to enforce the edict, and finding no 
Protestant armies in the field, Ferdinand was no longer obstinate about retaining 
him. In May 1630 he asked the general to release 30,000 of his men for service 
in Italy. Wallenstein objected, urging that the King of Sweden was planning to 
invade the Empire; he was overruled, and the 30,000 men were taken. In July the 
electors again proposed the removal of Wallenstein. The Emperor agreed, and on 
September 13 he notified the officers of the army that their general had been 
replaced in supreme command by Maximilian of Bavaria. Wallenstein retired 
peacefully to his estates in Bohemia, knowing that Gustavus had landed on 
German soil and that the Empire would soon need a general again. 


3. Gustavus’ Saga: 1630-32 


We must not picture the great King as a Galahad going forth to save the true 
religion from idolaters. His task was to preserve and strengthen Sweden in 
political independence and economic development; for these ends he fought 
against Catholic Poland, Orthodox Russia, Protestant Denmark; if now he dared 
to match his modest resources against Empire, papacy and Spain combined, it 
was not because these were Catholic, but because they threatened to make his 
country the vassal of alien and hostile potentates. He felt that the best defense 
against such a threat was to establish Swedish bastions on the mainland. 
Protestant Saxony hesitated, and Catholic France was led to ally itself with 
Gustavus, because they knew that the issue was no theorem in theology but a 
struggle for security through power. Nevertheless religion, though a minor 
motive among the leaders, was a passionate stimulus among the people, and its 
energy had to be added to patriotism to lift the populace to martial holocausts. 

So Gustavus, disembarking his 13,000 troops in Pomerania, offered himself 
to the north-German states as the savior of Protestantism, and to France as a 
sword against the swelling Hapsburgs. He waited for reinforcements from 
Sweden, Scotland, Brandenburg, and Poland, till he had some 40,000 men, well 
disciplined, armed with the new-style flintlock (not the old matchlock) muskets, 
and trained to move swiftly with their light artillery. The commander was still 
young, only thirty-six, but despite his campaigns he had grown stout, and was a 
problem to his horses as well as to his enemies. Nevertheless he was too often in 
front of the fray, confidently following his golden beard to victory. His soldiers 
loved him not because he was lenient, but because he was just. While German 
armies were followed by flocks of prostitutes so numerous that special officers 
were appointed to keep them in order, Gustavus allowed no courtesan in his 
camp, though wives were allowed to serve their soldier husbands.68 Every 
morning and evening each regiment attended prayer, and every Sunday it heard a 
sermon; here was the discipline of Cromwell’s Ironsides a decade before 
Cromwell’s wars. Like Cromwell, Gustavus forbade forcible conversions; 
wherever he conquered he left religion free. 

He spent the remainder of 1630 in spreading his control through Pomerania 
and seeking allies. If he could associate in one crusade all the foes of the 
Hapsburgs, he might have an army of 100,000 men, fit to face Wallenstein’s. On 
January 13, 1631, France and Sweden signed a bond by which the King would 
find the men, and the Cardinal would supply 400,000 thalers ($4,000,000?) 
annually, for a five-year campaign; neither power was to make peace without the 


consent of the other, and Gustavus bound himself not to interfere with the 
exercise of the Catholic religion. Richelieu invited Maximilian to join this 
alliance; instead, the Duke-Elector sent Tilly to check the Swedish advance. 
Tilly took Neubrandenburg (March 19, 1631), and slaughtered the garrison of 
3,000 men. Gustavus took Frankfurt an der Oder (April 13), and slaughtered the 
garrison of 2,000 men. While the King spent time in efforts to add John George 
of Saxony to his alliance, Tilly and Count zu Pappenheim besieged Magdeburg, 
which was still resisting the Edict of Restitution. On May 20, after holding out 
for six months, the city was taken; the victorious troops ran riot in four days of 
pillage; in the greatest shambles of the war 20,000 persons were slain—not only 
the garrison of 3,000 men, but 17,000 of the 36,000 inhabitants; and all of the 
city but the cathedral was burned to the ground. A contemporary writer 
described the scene: 


Then was there naught but beating and burning, plundering, torture, and murder. Most especially 
was everyone of the enemy bent on securing much booty.... What with blows and threats of 
shooting, stabbing, or hanging, the poor people were so terrified that if they had had anything left 
they would have brought it forth if it had been ... hidden away in a thousand castles. In this frenzied 
rage the great and splendid city that had stood like a fair princess in the land was now ... given over 
to the flames, and thousands of innocent men, women, and children, in the midst of a horrible din of 
heart-rending shrieks and cries, were tortured and put to death in so cruel and shameful a manner 
that no words would suffice to describe, nor tears to bewail it.69 


Tilly, now an old man of seventy-one, did what he could to stop the massacre; he 
rightly predicted that the Protestant states would “without doubt be only 
strengthened in their hatred” by this destruction of one of their fairest cities. 

On July 22, 1631, the Elector of Brandenburg placed all his resources at 
Gustavus’ disposal; on April 30 John George allied Saxony with Sweden; and on 
September 17 the combined Swedish and Saxon armies overwhelmed the 
outnumbered forces of Tilly at Breitenfeld, near Leipzig. This was the first 
substantial Protestant victory in the war; it revived the spirit of the Protestant 
population; and the figure of the Swedish King, fighting without armor in the 
thick of that battle, covered with dust and sweat but guiding and leading his men 
fearlessly, became a heartening symbol to a people so recently divided, 
defenseless, and cowed by the army of Wallenstein. Mecklenburg was 
recaptured, and the deposed Duke was restored. One state after another entered 
the Swedish alliance; soon Gustavus controlled a line stretching across Germany 
from the Oder to the Rhine. He took up his headquarters at Mainz, in the heart of 
a region normally Catholic. In November John George marched his Saxon army, 
unresisted, into Prague, carefully sparing Wallenstein’s estates on the way. 

Ferdinand, left with no ally but impoverished Spain and no general except the 


aged Tilly, turned humbly to Wallenstein (December 1631), and asked him to 
raise an army for the rescue of Bohemia and the protection of Austria. The proud 
general agreed, but on extraordinary terms: he was to have supreme command of 
all Imperial forces; he was to have authority to negotiate and sign treaties, except 
with Adolphus; in lands conquered by him he was to have the right of 
confiscation and pardon. In April 1632 all these conditions were granted. 
Wallenstein collected an army and the funds to finance it, offered John George a 
separate peace, and recaptured Prague without a shot. The Saxon army retreated 
into Saxony. 

Meanwhile Gustavus took the field and defeated Tilly at Rain (April 15); 
Tilly died a fortnight later of his wounds, and Gustavus occupied Munich. 
Wallenstein marched out of Bohemia and joined his army with Maximilian’s. 
Gustavus was now greatly outnumbered in men; his allies, suspecting him of 
Imperial ambitions, were restless and unreliable; his troops, beginning to starve, 
were pillaging and alienating Protestants as well as Catholics. John George, in 
his cups, revealed his anxiety to rid himself of the Swedish King. Gustavus had 
hoped to capture Vienna, but now, fearing that John George would join 
Wallenstein, he turned north. At Nuremberg, conscious that the tide was running 
against him, he sent final instructions to Oxenstierna for carrying on the Swedish 
government and the war. At Erfurt he bade farewell to his wife. On November 
16, 1632, at Liitzen, near Leipzig, the two greatest generals of the age came at 
last face to face: Gustavus with 25,000, Wallenstein with 40,000 men. All day 
the armies fought and bled, wavered and reformed. Wallenstein was forced to 
give way, but Pappenheim reversed that rout till, shot through the lung, he 
choked with blood and died. Gustavus, seeing his center retreat, put himself at 
the head of a regiment of cavalry and led a wild rally. A bullet struck his bridle 
arm, another his horse; he fell; a bullet entered his back; Imperial cuirassiers 
closed around him and asked who he was; he answered, “I am the King of 
Sweden, who do seal the religion and liberty of the German nation with my 
blood.””° They drove their swords again and again into his body, and shouted 
out the news of his death. Bernhard, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, took over the 
command; and the Swedes, maddened by the loss of their King, carried 
everything before them, won the costly victory, and reclaimed Gustavus’ body, 
riddled with shot and sword. That night the defeated rejoiced and the victors 
mourned, for the Lion of the North was dead. 


4, Degradation: 1633-48 


Thereafter greatness left the war. Richelieu took the leadership of the German 
Protestants, Oxenstierna carried on his dead master’s will with wise diplomacy, 
Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar led the French, Banér and Torstensson the Swedes, to 
new victories; but the glory was departed and only the horror remained. The 
Protestant princes were half relieved at Gustavus’ death; they grudged the heavy 
price he had been forced to take for rescuing them from Ferdinand; and in the 
process their fields had been ravaged by the rival armies, their cities had been 
destroyed, and a foreign King had led Germans against Germans to a hundred 
thousand deaths. 

Wallenstein, having for the first time tasted defeat, seemed to lose his nerve. 
After Liitzen he retired to Bohemia and slowly organized another army. But he 
too, now fifty, was tired of war, and he hoped for leisure to treat his gout. He 
negotiated independently with the Protestant leaders, even with Richelieu;7! and 
Ferdinand must have known that Bohemian exiles, with Oxenstierna’s approval, 
were plotting to place Wallenstein on the Bohemian throne.’72 When Bernhard of 
Saxe-Weimar led an army into Bavaria, Maximilian and Ferdinand begged 
Wallenstein to come to the rescue; Wallenstein replied that he could spare no 
men for such a move. He quartered his idle army on the Imperial estates in 
Bohemia; the Emperor asked him to lighten the contributions imposed upon 
these Imperial lands; Wallenstein refused. 

On December 31, 1633, Ferdinand and his Council decided that their greatest 
general must be deposed. Rumors were disseminated through Wallenstein’s 
army that he was plotting to make himself King of Bohemia, and Louis XIII 
King of the Romans. On February 18 Imperial orders were posted throughout his 
army, relieving him of his command. Four days later, taking a thousand men 
with him, he fled from Pilsen. At Eger, on the twenty-fifth, a few soldiers, 
hoping for reward, broke into his room, found him alone and unarmed, and 
pierced him through with their swords. “Presently,” reported a contemporary, 
“they drew him out by the heels, his head knocking on every stair.”73 The 
assassins hurried to Vienna, where they received promotion, money, and land. 
The Emperor, who had spent days and nights in fear and prayer, thanked God for 
His co-operation. 

The war dragged on fourteen years more. Ferdinand’s twenty-six-year old son 
and namesake replaced Wallenstein as commander in chief of the Imperial 
armies. He was a likable youth, educated, kindly, generous, loving philosophy, 
writing music, carving ivory, yet no fool on the battlefield. Helped by older 
generals, he overwhelmed Bernhard at Nordlingen in the most decisive 
Imperialist victory of the war. The Protestant forces neared collapse. Oxenstierna 
saved the situation by the Treaty of Compiégne (April 28, 1635), which 


committed Richelieu to fuller participation in the conflict; but the Protestant 
princes of Germany did not relish the prospect of a French cardinal determining 
their fate. One by one they followed John George of Saxony in making peace 
with the Emperor, who welcomed them because he saw himself faced with the 
armies, as well as the money, of France. By the Treaty of Prague (May 30, 1635) 
he agreed to suspend the Edict of Restitution for forty years, and in return most 
of the Protestant princes promised to help him and his allies to recover all 
territories lost by them since the coming of Adolphus. As these included 
Lorraine, the treaty was in effect aimed at France as well as Sweden; it was a 
reassertion of German unity against invaders. The religious question disappeared 
from the war. By the end of 1635 the army of Protestant Saxony was fighting the 
Protestant Swedes in northern Germany, where Banér and Torstensson, with a 
military genius worthy of Gustavus, struggled to hold some Continental 
possessions for Sweden’s security. 

In the west Bernhard stood off bravely the growing forces of the Empire. In 
1638 France sent him funds and, better still, 2,000 troops under Turenne, who 
was already rising to fame as a general. So reinforced, Bernhard undertook a 
campaign memorable in military annals for tenacity of purpose and brilliance of 
strategy. He defeated the Imperialists at Wittenweier, and compelled the great 
fortress of Breisach to capitulate. Then, exhausted at thirty-four, he died (1639), 
and his army and his conquests, including Alsace, passed to France. 

The old Emperor had left the scene in 1637, and Ferdinand III, inheriting an 
Empire of untaxable destitution, found it almost impossible to finance armies 
against a Richelieu who could still wring francs from impoverished France. In 
1642 Torstensson carried the Swedish arms to within twenty-five miles of 
Vienna and won a major victory in the second battle of Breitenfeld, where the 
Imperialists lost 10,000 men. The defeated Archduke Leopold William, brother 
of the young Emperor, court-martialed his officers for cowardice, beheaded 
those of high rank, hanged those of less degree, and shot every tenth man in the 
ranks of the survivors.74 

Every year seemed now to bring new blows to the new Emperor. In 1643 his 
ally Spain was broken by the victory of the Duke of Enghien at Rocroi; in 1644 
Enghien and Turenne conquered the Rhineland as far north as Mainz; in 1645 
Torstensson again swept down almost to the gates of Vienna, the French won a 
bloody battle at Allerheim, and a Swedish army under Count Hans Christoph 
von K6énigsmarck overran Saxony, took Leipzig, and forced John George out of 
the war. The Bavarian army had been driven out of the Palatinate in 1634; in 
1646 Turenne invaded and devastated Bavaria itself, and the once proud 
Maximilian sued for peace and begged the Emperor to come to terms with 


France. Ferdinand III, not as somberly inflexible as his father, and hearing the 
cry of the prostrate Empire, sent his ablest negotiators to Westphalia to seek 
some compromise between the faiths and the dynasties. 

He was too young to know that the carnage and the desolation were probably 
greater than men had ever wrought in one generation in any land before. There 
were not two armies but six—German, Danish, Swedish, Bohemian, Spanish, 
French; armies manned largely by mercenaries or foreigners having no 
attachment to the German people or soil or history, and led by military 
adventurers fighting for any faith for a fee; armies fed by appropriating the 
grains and fruits and cattle of the fields, quartered and wintering in the homes of 
the people, and recompensed with the right to plunder and the ecstasy of killing 
and rape. To massacre any garrison that had refused to surrender, after surrender 
had become inevitable, was a principle accepted by all combatants. Soldiers felt 
that civilians were legitimate prey; they shot at their feet in the streets, 
conscripted them as servants, kidnaped their children for ransom, fired their 
haystacks and burned their churches for fun. They cut off the hands and feet of a 
Protestant pastor who resisted the wrecking of his church; they tied priests under 
wagons, forcing them to crawl on all fours till they fainted with exhaustion.”° 
The right of a soldier to rape was taken for granted; when a father asked for 
justice against a soldier who had raped and killed his daughter, he was informed 
by the commanding officer that if the girl had not been so stingy with her 
virginity she would still be alive.76 

Despite the spreading promiscuity, the population of Germany rapidly 
declined during the war. The decline has been exaggerated and was temporary, 
but it was catastrophic. Moderate estimates reckon a fall, in Germany and 
Austria, from 21,000,000 to 13,500,000.7”7 Count von Lititzow calculated a 
reduction of population in Bohemia from 3,000,000 to 800,000.78 Of 35,000 
villages existing in Bohemia in 1618, some 29,000 were deserted during the 
conflict.7? Throughout the Empire hundreds of villages were left without a single 
inhabitant. In some regions one might travel sixty miles without seeing a village 
or a house.®9 Of 1,717 houses standing in nineteen Thuringian villages in 1618 
only 627 stood in 1649, and many of these were untenanted.®! 

Thousands of fertile acres were left untilled for lack of men, draft animals, or 
seed, or because peasants had no assurance that they could reap where they had 
sown. Crops were used to feed armies, and what remained was burned to prevent 
the feeding of foes. Peasants in many localities were reduced to eating hidden 
remnants or dogs, cats, rats, acorns, grass; some dead were found with grass in 
their mouths. Men and women competed with ravens and dogs for the flesh of 
dead horses. In Alsace hanged offenders were torn from the gallows to be 


eagerly devoured; in the Rhineland exhumed bodies were sold for food; at 
Zweibriicken a woman confessed to having eaten her child.82 Transportation was 
too disrupted to let a local surplus feed a distant drought; roads were torn up 
with battle, or dangerous with brigands, or clogged with deserters and fugitives. 

The towns suffered only less than the villages. Many of them were reduced to 
half their former population. Great cities were in ruins—Magdeburg, Heidelberg, 
Wirzburg, Neustadt, Bayreuth. Industry declined for lack of producers, 
purchasers, and trade; commerce hid its head; once-wealthy merchants begged 
and robbed for bread. Communes, declaring themselves bankrupt, repudiated 
their debts. Financiers were loath to lend, fearing that loans would be gifts. 
Taxation impoverished everybody but generals, tax collectors, prelates, and 
kings. The air was poisonous with refuse and offal and carcasses rotting in the 
streets. Epidemics of typhus, typhoid, dysentery, and scurvy ran through the 
terrified population and from town to town. Spanish troops passing through 
Munich left a plague that in four months carried off 10,000 victims.®° The arts 
and letters that had ennobled the cities withered in the heat of war. 

Morals and morale alike collapsed. The fatalism of despair invited the 
cynicism of brutality. All the ideals of religion and patriotism disappeared after a 
generation of violence; simple men now fought for food or drink or hate, while 
their masters mobilized their passions in the competition for taxable lands and 
political power. Here and there some humane features showed: Jesuits gathering 
and feeding deserted children; preachers demanding of governments an end to 
bloodshed and destruction. “God send that there may be an end at last,” wrote a 
peasant in his daybook. “God send that there may be peace again. God in 
heaven, send us peace.”®4 


VIL. THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA 


Ever since 1635 the rulers and their diplomats had been extending feelers for 
peace. In that year Pope Urban VIII proposed a congress to discuss terms of 
reconciliation; negotiators met at Cologne, to no result. At Hamburg in 1641 the 
representatives of France, Sweden, and the Empire drew up a preliminary 
agreement for a double conference to meet in Westphalia in 1642: at Miinster 
France would treat with the Empire under the mediation of the papacy and 
Venice; at Osnabriick, thirty miles away, France and the Empire would treat with 
Sweden under the mediation of Christian ITV of Denmark. This antiseptic 
segregation was made necessary by the unwillingness of the Swedish emissaries 
to confer under the presidency of a papal nuncio, and the refusal of the nuncio to 
sit in the same room with a “heretic.” 


Delays were caused by questions of safe-conducts and_ protocol. 
Torstensson’s victory at Breitenfeld spurred the Emperor to promise that his 
deputies would arrive by July 11, 1643. Then the French delegates dallied while 
France arranged an alliance with the United Provinces against Spain. The 
Congress of Westphalia was formally opened December 4, 1644, with 135 
members, including theologians and philosophers. Even then six months were 
consumed in deciding in what order of precedence the delegates were to enter 
rooms and be seated. The French ambassador would not negotiate unless he was 
given the title Altesse—Highness. When the Spanish ambassador arrived he 
shunned the French ambassador because neither would give precedence to the 
other; they communicated through a third person. France refused to recognize 
Philip IV’s title as King of Portugal and Prince of Catalonia; Spain refused to 
accept Louis XIV’s title as King of Navarre. The Swedish representatives 
quarreled and marked time until the resolute young Queen Christina 
peremptorily ordered them to make peace among themselves and with the 
enemy. Meanwhile men were going to their death in war. 

As each party’s armies were victorious or defeated, its envoys delayed or 
hurried negotiations; lawyers were kept busy inventing difficulties or 
compromises, tying or untying knots. France’s generals were striking their 
stride; so she insisted on having all the German princes represented at the 
conference, though most of them had long since made peace with the Emperor; 
time was asked to stop till all the electors, princes, and Imperial cities had sent 
their diplomats. To weaken France, Spain signed (January 7, 1648) a separate 
peace with the United Provinces—which had just promised France to sign no 
separate peace; but the Dutch could not resist the chance to acquire, by a few 
strokes of the pen, what they had fought for through eighty years. France 
retaliated by refusing to make peace with Spain; their war went on till the Peace 
of the Pyrenees (1659). 

The Congress might have adjourned without result had not the devastation of 
Bavaria by Turenne, and the attack of the Swedes upon Prague (July 1648), and 
the defeat of the Spanish at Lens (August 2) persuaded the Emperor to sign; 
while the outbreak of the Fronde in France (July) impelled Mazarin to 
concessions that would leave him free for war at home. So, at last, the Treaty of 
Westphalia was concluded, at both Miinster and Osnabriick, on October 24, 
1648. Bloodshed went on for nine days more while the news traveled to the 
fronts. Humble and joyous Te Deums rose from a thousand villages and towns. 

Let us admit that the negotiations had faced more complicated problems of 
adjustment than any peace conference before the twentieth century, and that they 
settled the conflicting claims as wisely as the prevailing hatreds, prides, and 


powers allowed. The terms of this Europe-remaking treaty must be summarized, 
for they condensed and produced much history. 

1. Switzerland and the United Provinces won formal recognition of their 
independence. 

2. Bavaria received the Upper (south) Palatinate, with its electoral vote. 

3. The Lower (north) Palatinate, as an eighth electorate, was restored to 
Charles Louis, son of the dead Frederick. 

4. Brandenburg acquired eastern Pomerania, the bishoprics of Minden, 
Halberstadt, and Cammin, and the succession to the bishopric of Magdeburg. 
France helped the rising dynasty of the Hohenzollerns to get these plums, with a 
view to raising another power against the Hapsburgs; France could not be 
expected to foresee that Brandenburg, become Prussia, would, under Frederick 
the Great, challenge France and, under Bismarck, would defeat her. 

5. Sweden, chiefly through her victorious armies, but partly through French 
support at the congress, received the bishoprics of Bremen and Verden, the 
towns of Wismar and Stettin, and the territory at the mouth of the Oder. Since 
these were Imperial fiefs, Sweden had now a seat in the Imperial Diet; and as she 
already held Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, Karelia, and Finland, she was now one of 
the Great Powers, mistress of the Baltic till Peter the Great. 

6. The German principalities retained and confirmed their prewar liberties as 
against the emperors. 

7. The Emperor had to be content with the acknowledgment of his royal 
rights in Bohemia and Hungary; so the Austro-Hungarian Empire took form as 
the actuality within the shell of the Holy Roman Empire. The economic back of 
the aging Empire was broken, partly by the reduction of population and the 
disruption of industry and trade through the war, but also by the passing of the 
great river outlets to foreign powers—of the Oder and the Elbe to Sweden and of 
the Rhine to the United Provinces. 

8. The greatest gains went to France, whose money had financed the 
victorious Swedes and whose generals had forced the peace. Alsace was in effect 
yielded to her, with the bishoprics of Metz, Verdun, and Toul and the fortress of 
Breisach on the German side of the Rhine; Louis XIV was now in a position to 
take Franche-Comté and Lorraine at his convenience. The aim of the now dead 
Richelieu had been achieved—to break the power of the Hapsburgs, to extend 
the frontiers of France, to improve French unity and defense, and to preserve in 
the Empire a chaos of principalities, a conflict between princes and emperor, and 
an opposition between the Protestant north and the Catholic south, that would 
protect France from the peril of a united Germany. France had replaced Spain— 
the Bourbons had replaced the Hapsburgs—as the dominant force in Europe; 


soon Louis XIV would be equated with the sun. 

The hidden victim of the war was Christianity. The Roman Church had to 
abandon the Edict of Restitution, to return to the property situation of 1624, and 
to see the princes again determining the religion of their subjects; this, however, 
enabled the Church to banish Protestantism from Bohemia, the land of the 
Hussite Reformation. The Counter Reformation was checked; for example, it 
was out of the question that Poland should establish Catholicism in a Protestant 
Sweden twice as strong as before. The papal nuncio at Miinster refused to sign 
the treaty; Pope Innocent X declared it “null and void, accursed, and without any 
influence or result for the past, the present, or the future” (November 20, 
1648).85 Europe ignored the protest. From that time the papacy ceased to be a 
major political power, and religion in Europe declined. 

Some Protestants protested, too, especially those who had lost their homes in 
Bohemia and Austria. But all in all the treaty—fruit of a dead and a living 
cardinal—was a Protestant victory. Protestantism had been saved in Germany. It 
was weakened in the south and along the Rhine, but in the north it was stronger 
than before. The Reformed, or Calvinist, Church was officially recognized in the 
treaty. The lines of religious division established in 1648 remained essentially 
unchanged until, in the twentieth century, the differential birth rate began a 
gradual and peaceful extension of Catholicism. 

But though the Reformation had been saved, it suffered, along with 
Catholicism, from a skepticism encouraged by the coarseness of religious 
polemics, the brutality of the war, and the cruelties of belief. During the 
holocaust thousands of “witches” were put to death. Men began to doubt creeds 
that preached Christ and practiced wholesale fratricide. They discovered the 
political and economic motives that hid under religious formulas, and they 
suspected their rulers of having no real faith but the lust for power—though 
Ferdinand II had repeatedly risked his power for the sake of his faith. Even in 
this darkest of modern ages an increasing number of men turned to science and 
philosophy for answers less incarnadined than those which the faiths had so 
violently sought to enforce. Galileo was dramatizing the Copernican revolution, 
Descartes was questioning all tradition and authority, Bruno was crying out to 
Europe from his agonies at the stake. The Peace of Westphalia ended the reign 
of theology over the European mind, and left the road obstructed but passable for 
the tentatives of reason. 


I. In the sixteenth century Germany was divided into seven administrative “circles”: 
1. Franconia, including Wiirzburg, Bamberg, and Bayreuth. 


2. Bavaria, including Munich, Regensburg (Ratisbon), and Salzburg. 

3. Swabia, including Baden, Stuttgart, Augsburg, and the duchy of Wiirttemberg. 

4. Upper Rhine, including Frankfurt am Main, Cassel, Darmstadt, Wiesbaden, the county of Nassau, the 
landgraviate of Hesse, the duchy of Lorraine, and part of Alsace. 

5. Lower Rhine, including Westphalia, Jiilich and Cleves, the Palatinate, and the archbishoprics of Cologne, 
Trier, and Mainz. 

6. Lower Saxony, including Mecklenburg, Bremen, Magdeburg, and the duchies of Brunswick-Liineburg 
and Holstein. 

7. Upper Saxony, including Leipzig, Berlin, the duchy of West Pomerania, and the electorates of Saxony 
and Brandenburg. 


II. This and the other structures marked with an asterisk in this section were destroyed or severely damaged 
in the Second World War. 
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I. SUPERSTITION! 


Reticions are born and may die, but superstition is immortal. Only the 
fortunate can take life without mythology. Most of us suffer in body and soul, 
and Nature’s subtlest anodyne is a dose of the supernatural. Even Kepler and 
Newton mingled their science with mythology: Kepler believed in witchcraft, 
and Newton wrote less on science than on the Apocalypse. 

Popular superstitions were beyond number. Our ears burn when others speak 
of us. Marriages made in May will turn out unhappily. Wounds can be cured by 
anointing the weapon with which they were inflicted. A corpse resumes bleeding 
in the presence of the murderer. Fairies, elves, hobgoblins, ghosts, witches, 
demons lurk everywhere. Certain talismans (e.g., those found on Catherine de 
Meédicis after her death) guarantee good fortune. Amulets can ward off wrinkles, 
impotence, the evil eye, the plague. A king’s touch can cure scrofula. Numbers, 
minerals, plants, and animals have magic qualities and powers. Every event is a 
sign of God’s pleasure or wrath, or of Satan’s activity. Events can be foretold 
from the shape of the head or the lines of the hands. Health, strength, and sexual 
power vary with the waxing and waning of the moon. Moonshine can cause 
lunacy and cure warts. Comets presage disasters. The world is (every so often) 
coming to an end.! 

Astrology, though increasingly repudiated by the literate, was still popular. In 
1572 its teaching ceased in the University of Bologna; in 1582 the Spanish 
Inquisition denounced it; in 1586 Pope Sixtus V warned Catholics against it; but 
in the University of Salamanca it persisted, on and off, till 1770. The great 
majority of the people, and many in the upper classes, solicited horoscopes 
foretelling the future from the position of the stars. All babies of any 
consequence had their horoscopes cast soon after birth. An astrologer was 
hidden near the bedchamber of Anne of Austria at the birth of Louis XIV.2 
When Gustavus Adolphus was born his father, Charles IX, asked Tycho Brahe 
for a horoscope; the astronomer cautiously predicted that the boy would become 


king. Kepler doubted astrology, but buttered some bread with it, saying, “As 
every animal has been given by nature some means of getting a living, so the 
astronomer has been furnished with astrology in order to enable him to live.” 
Wallenstein paid for a favorable horoscope in 1609 and regularly took an 
astrologer with him on his travels,4 perhaps to encourage his troops. Catherine 
de Médicis and her court repeatedly consulted astrologers.° John Dee enjoyed a 
high reputation as astrologer until he discovered that the position of the stars 
required that one of his pupils must exchange wives with him.® 

The belief in magical arts was declining, with a bloody exception: this period 
was the heyday of judicial murders for witchcraft. Persecutors and persecuted 
alike believed in the possibility of securing supernatural aid by incantations or 
similar devices. If one could win the intercession of a saint by prayer, why not 
the help of a devil by courting him? A book published at Heidelberg in 1585, 
Christlich Bedenken ... von Xauherei (Christian Ideas on Magic), laid it down as 
an axiom that “everywhere the whole universe, inward and outward, water and 
air, is full of devils, of wicked, invisible spirits.”” It was a common belief that 
human beings could be “possessed” by devils entering them. In 1593 there was 
“a terrible panic in the little town of Friedeberg, for it was said that the Devil had 
taken bodily possession of more than sixty people ... and had tortured them 
frightfully.... Even the pastor ... had himself been seized ... while preaching.”® 
The story of the Gadarene swine (Matt., viii, 28-34) pictured Christ as driving 
demons from possessed persons; and had he not given to his followers the power 
to cast out devils in his name (Mark, xvi, 17)? Priests were called upon by their 
parishioners for a variety of exorcisms—to drive pests from the fields, to still 
storms at sea, to cleanse a building of evil spirits, to purify a desecrated church, 
etc.; Pope Paul V issued in 1604 a manual for such priestly services. Protestant 
writers condemned sacerdotal exorcism as magic, but the Church of England has 
recognized the value of exorcism as a healing rite.9 Here, as in so many 
ceremonies, the psychological effect has been good. 

Just as the people took the initiative in asking for exorcisms, so they were the 
prime movers in demanding the prosecution of “witches.” Fear of the power of 
witches was widespread. Said a pamphlet of 1563: “To enter into relations with 
the Devil, to have him close at hand in rings or crystals, to conjure him, to enter 
into alliance with him, to carry on hundreds of magic arts with him, is more in 
vogue nowadays, among both high and low, learned and unlearned, than ever 
before.” “Devil books” explaining how to get in touch with helpful demons were 
popular; one man sold 1,220 of them at two fairs in 1568.19 In some cases the 
officers of the Roman Inquisition advised parish priests to “instruct the people in 
the fallacies of witchcraft,” counseled disbelief in “the Witches’ Sabbat,” and 


recommended removal of a priest for listening too credulously to accusations of 
witchcraft.!11 Pope Gregory XV (1623) required the death penalty for persons 
convicted of causing death by sorcery; but Urban VIII (1637) condemned 
Catholic Inquisitors “on account of their arbitrary and unjust prosecution of 
sorcerers,... extorting from the accused ... confessions that were valueless, and 
abandoning them to the secular arm without sufficient cause.”!2 Emperor 
Maximilian II decreed (1568) that those convicted of sorcery should have their 
confessions tested by challenges to perform magic in public; and the supreme 
penalty, after three convictions, was to be banishment. But the frightened 
populace demanded severity in examinations and haste in executions. 

Civil and ecclesiastical authorities, sharing, or wishing to allay, this fear of 
witches, subjected the accused to rigorous trials, often using torture to elicit 
confessions. At Nordlingen the town council had a special set of torture 
instruments, which it lent to neighboring communities with the assurance that 
“by these means, and more especially by the thumbscrew, God has often been 
graciously pleased to reveal the truth, if not at first, at any rate at the last.”13 
Torture by preventing sleep was one of the milder methods. Usually the desired 
admissions were obtained by torture, and the judges were only occasionally 
disturbed by the unreliability of such confessions. 

The persecutions were least severe in Spain. In the province of Logrono the 
Inquisition convicted fifty-three persons of witchcraft and put eleven to death 
(1610); otherwise the accusations were usually dismissed as fanciful or vengeful, 
and executions for witchcraft were rare. In 1614 the Suprema of the Inquisition 
issued instructions to its officials to regard witchcraft confessions as neurotic 
delusions and to show lenience in punishments. !4 

An epidemic of witchcraft fears swept southeast France in 1609. Hundreds of 
persons believed themselves possessed by devils; some thought themselves 
changed into dogs, and barked. A commission of the Bordeaux Parlement was 
appointed to try suspects. A method was devised to discover the spots at which 
devils had entered the body of the accused: he was blindfolded, needles were 
stuck into his flesh, and any place where he failed to feel the injected point was 
judged to be the port of entry. Hoping to be pardoned, suspects accused one 
another. Eight were convicted, five escaped, three were burned; and spectators 
swore later that they had seen devils, in the form of toads, issuing from the heads 
of the victims.!5 In Lorraine 800 were burned for witchcraft in sixteen years; in 
Strasbourg 134 in four days (October 1582).16 In Catholic Lucerne 62 were put 
to death between 1562 and 1572; in Protestant Bern, 300 in the last decade of the 
sixteenth century, 240 in the first decade of the seventeenth. 1/7 

In Germany Catholics and Protestants competed in sending witches to the 


stake. It is incredibly and yet reliably reported that the Archbishop of Trier had 
120 persons burned at Pfalz in 1596 on the charge that they had made the cold 
weather last devilishly long.1® A cattle plague in the Schongau district (1598) 
was ascribed to witches; the Bavarian Privy Council at Munich urged inquisitors 
to “show more earnestness and severity in your proceedings”; in consequence 63 
witches were burned, and the relatives of the victims were required to pay the 
cost of the trials.19 At Hainburg, in Austria, 80 were executed for sorcery in the 
two years 1617-18. In 1627—29 the Bishop of Wiirzburg is said to have put 900 
witches to death.2° In 1582 Protestant editors reissued, with their approval, the 
Malleus maleficarum (Hammer of Witches) which the Dominican Inquisitor 
Jakob Sprenger had published in 1487 to guide in the detection and prosecution 
of witches. Elector Augustus of Saxony decreed (1572) that witches were to be 
bumed to death even if they had injured no one. In Ellingen 1,500 witches were 
bumed in 1590, in Ellwangen 167 in 1612, in Westerstetten 300 in two years;2! 
there were similar ecstasies in Osnabrtick in 1588, in Nordlingen in 1590, in 
Wiirttemberg in 1616; these latter statistics, however, are derived from 
contemporary newssheets notorious for inaccuracy. German scholars estimate a 
total of 100,000 executions for witchcraft in Germany in the seventeenth 
century.22 

There were a few voices calling men to reason. We have noted elsewhere the 
protests of Johann Wier and Reginald Scot, and we have seen how Montaigne 
turned his skeptical humor upon the mania in the essay “Of the Lame or 
Crippled”: “How much more natural and likely do I find it that two men should 
lie, than that one man in twelve hours should be carried by the winds from East 
to West, ... [or] that one of us should be carried on a broom through ... a 
chimney.”23 People who believe such things need medicine, not death. “When 
all is done, it is an overvaluing of one’s conjectures, by them to cause a man to 
be burned alive.”24 Cornelius Loos, a Catholic professor at Mainz, attacked 
witch-hunting in his U her die wahre und falsche Magie (1592), but before he 
could publish it he was imprisoned and compelled to recant his errors.25 Another 
Jesuit, the Pietist poet Friedrich von Spee, after serving as confessor to nearly 
200 persons accused of witchcraft, denounced the persecution in a brave book, 
Cautio criminalis (1631): he admitted the existence of witches, but he deplored 
the arrests on baseless suspicion, the unfairness of the trials, the merciless 
tortures that would have forced the “doctors and bishops of the Church” to 
confess to anything.26 

For every such opponent there were a dozen defenders of the oppression. 
Protestant theologians like Thomas Erastus, in 1572, and Catholic theologians 
like Bishop Peter Binsfeld, in 1589, agreed that witchcraft was real and that 


witches should be burned. The Bishop approved of torture, but recommended 
that repentant witches should be strangled before being burned.2” The Catholic 
lawyer and philosopher Jean Bodin upheld the persecution in his Demonomanie 
(1580); a year later the Protestant poet Johann Fischart translated and expanded 
this book with gusto, and joined Bodin in urging a relentless severity.28 

Nevertheless the mania waned. After 1632, when the Thirty Years’ War 
became frankly political, religion ceased to hold so warm a place in men’s hates. 
Printing was spreading, books were multiplying, schools were recovering, new 
universities were opening. Year after year patient plodders brought a stone to the 
rising pyramid of knowledge, and in a hundred cities curious men tested 
hypotheses with experiments. Slowly the area of the supernatural shrank, the 
sphere of the natural and secular grew. It is a dull, impersonal, fragmentary 
history, and the greatest drama of modern times. 


II. THE TRANSMISSION OF KNOWLEDGE 


The first heroes here are the printer-publishers who fed the inky stream on 
which knowledge flowed from mind to mind and from generation to generation. 
The great publishing house of the Estiennes was continued in Geneva by Henri 
Estienne II, and in Paris by Robert Estienne III. A similar dynasty was founded 
at Leiden (c. 1580) by Louis Elzevir; his five sons, his grandsons, and a great- 
grandson carried on his work and gave their name to a style of type. At Zurich 
Christopher Froschauer earned a place in the history of printing and scholarship 
by his careful editions of the Bible. 

Libraries were providing new homes for old treasures. We have noted the 
Bodleian at Oxford, the library of the Escorial, the exquisite Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana at Milan (1606). Catherine de Médicis added many volumes and 
manuscripts to what is now the Bibliotheque Nationale. The new Vatican 
Library of Sixtus V (1588) seemed to Evelyn “the most nobly built, furnished, 
and beautiful of any in the world.”29 

Newspapers were sprouting. As far back as 1505 single-sheet Zeitungen 
(tidings) had been sporadically printed in Germany; by 1599 there were 877 such 
publications, all irregular. The oldest regular newssheet known to history was 
the weekly Avisa Relation oder Zeitung founded at Augsburg in 1609 and 
composed from reports of agents posted throughout Europe by merchants and 
financiers. The Frankfurt Oberpostamzeitung, founded in 1616, continued 
publication till 1866. Similar regular weeklies began in Vienna in 1610, in Basel 
in 1611. Soon Fischart was making fun of the “newspaper-believing” public and 
its credulous avidity for news. The inadequate and biased transmission of news, 


and the profitable dissemination of nonsense, barred the general public from any 
intelligent or concerted participation in politics, and made democracy 
impossible. 

Censorship of publications was practically universal in Christendom, Catholic 
and Protestant, ecclesiastical and secular. The Church set up in 1571 the 
Congregation of the Index to guard the faithful against books considered 
injurious to Catholic belief. Protestant censorship was not as powerful and 
severe as the Catholic, but it was as sedulous; it flourished in England, Scotland, 
Scandinavia, Holland, Germany, and Switzerland.°° The diversity of dogmas in 
different states allowed heretics in some measure to defeat the censorship by 
publishing their books abroad and importing copies clandestinely. Modern 
literature owes something of its wit and subtlety to censorship. 

In divers translations, but always interpreted as the word of God, the Bible 
continued its career as the most popular of all books and the most influential in 
doctrine and language, even in conduct, for the worst brutalities of the time— 
wars and persecutions—quoted Scripture in self-justification. As the humanist 
Renaissance receded before the theological Reformation, the idolatry of the 
pagan classics was replaced by worship of the Bible. A commotion was caused 
when scholars discovered that the New Testament was written not in classical 
Greek but in the Koine of the populace; but the theologians explained that the 
Holy Ghost had used the common diction to be better understood by the people. 
Another heartache came when Louis Cappel, Protestant professor of Hebrew and 
theology at Saumur, concluded that the vowel points and accents in the 
canonically accepted Hebrew text of the Old Testament were additions made to 
older texts by the Masorete Jews of Tiberias in or after the fifth century B.c., and 
that the square characters of the accepted text were Aramaic substitutes for 
Hebrew letters. Johannes Buxtorf the Elder, the greatest Hebraist of the time, 
begged Cappel to withhold these views from the public as injurious to belief in 
the verbal inspiration of the Bible. Cappel published nevertheless (1624); 
Johannes Buxtorf the Younger tried to refute him, and argued that the points and 
the accents were also divinely inspired. The controversy continued through the 
century; orthodoxy finally yielded the points, and a modest step was taken 
toward appreciating the Bible as the majestic expression of a people. 

Some of the most famous scholars in history belong to these years. Justus 
Lipsius, oscillating between Louvain and Leiden and between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, earned European fame by his corrective editions of Tacitus, 
Plautus, and Seneca, and surpassed all previous grammars with his Aristarchus, 
she De arte grammatica (1635). He mourned the imminent death of European 
civilization, and warmed himself with “the sun of another new empire arising in 


the west”—the Americas.31! 

Joseph Justus Scaliger, “perhaps the most extraordinary master of general 
erudition that has ever lived,”32 inherited from his famous father, Julius Caesar 
Scaliger, the throne of European scholarship. At Agen, in southwestern France, 
he served his father as amanuensis, and absorbed learning with every breath. He 
read Homer in three weeks and marched triumphantly through all the major 
Greek poets, historians, and orators. He learned Hebrew, Arabic, and eight other 
languages, ventured into mathematics, astronomy, and “philosophy” (which then 
included physics, chemistry, geology, and biology), and for three years studied 
law. His legal training may have helped to sharpen his critical teeth, for in the 
editions that he issued of Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and other classical 
authors he raised textual criticism from haphazard surmises to laws of procedure 
and interpretation. He had a wise respect for dates in the understanding of 
history; his greatest work, De emendatione temporum (On the Correction of 
Dates, 1583), for the first time collated the dates given by Greek and Latin 
historians with those given or indicated in the history, calendars, literature, and 
astronomy of Egypt, Babylonia, Judea, Persia, and Mexico. His Thesaurus 
temporum (1606) collected and arranged every chronological item in classical 
literature; and on this foundation he established the first scientific chronology of 
ancient history. It was he who suggested that Jesus was born in 4 B.c. When 
Justus Lipsius left Leiden in 1590, the university offered its chair of classical 
scholarship to Scaliger. After three years of hesitation he accepted; and 
thereafter, till his death in 1609, Leiden was the Olympus of savants. 

Scaliger, like his father, was vain of their family’s supposed descent from the 
della Scala princes of Verona, and he was acidly critical of fellow scholars; but 
in a forgetful moment he called Isaac Casaubon “the most learned of living 
men.”33 Casaubon’s career explored the uses of adversity. He was born at 
Geneva because his Huguenot parents had fled from France. They returned to 
France when he was three, and for sixteen years he lived amid the alarms and 
terrors of persecution. His father was absent for long periods of service in 
Huguenot armies; his family often hid in the hills from fanatical bands of armed 
Catholics; he received his first Greek lessons in a cave in the mountains of 
Dauphiné. At nineteen he entered the Academy of Geneva; at twenty-two he 
became its professor of Greek; for fifteen years he held that post through poverty 
and siege. He could barely live on his salary, but he skimped on food to buy 
books, and he comforted his scholastic loneliness with kindly letters from the 
great Scaliger. He issued editions of Aristotle, Pliny the Younger, and 
Theophrastus, which captivated the learned world not merely by textual 
emendations but by illuminating notes on ancient ideas and ways. In 1596, when 


Henry IV had eased the theological strife, Casaubon was appointed to a 
professorship at Montpellier. Three years later he was invited to Paris, but the 
university had closed its doors to non-Catholics, and Henry had to take care of 
him as curator of the Bibliothéque Royale, at the comfortable salary of 1,200 
livres per year. The economical Sully told the scholar, “You cost the King too 
much, sir: your pay exceeds that of two good captains, and you are of no use to 
your country.”°4 When the great Henry died, Isaac thought it time to accept an 
invitation from England. James I welcomed him as a fellow scholar and gave 
him a pension of £300 a year. But the French Queen Regent refused to let his 
books follow him, the King pestered him with disquisitions, the London wits 
could not forgive him for not talking English. After four years in England he 
gave up the battle (1614) at the age of fifty-five, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

In that age the title of scholar was honored above that of poet or historian, for 
the scholar was revered as one whose patient learning preserved and clarified the 
wisdom and beauty hiding in ancient literature and philosophy. Scaliger, 
entering Leiden, was hailed like a conquering prince. Claude de Saumaise, 
known to the world of scholarship as Salmasius, was desired of many nations; 
after Casaubon’s death he was by common consent “the most learned of all who 
are now living” and, in general, “the miracle of the world.”2>° What had he done? 
Born in Burgundy, educated—and converted to Calvinism—at Heidelberg, he 
shone forth, at the age of twenty, with a scholarly edition of two fourteenth- 
century writers on the controverted primacy of the popes, and, a year later, with 
an edition of Florus’ Epitome. Work after work followed, thirty in all, marked by 
all-embracing erudition. He reached his peak with a tremendous folio of nine 
hundred double-column pages, Exercitationes in ... Solini Polyhistora (1629). 
Solinus, a third-century grammarian, had brought together the history, 
geography, ethnology, economy, fauna, and flora of all the major countries of 
Europe in an encyclopedic work which a later editor christened Polyhistor; upon 
this text Salmasius hung notes covering with cosmic erudition the whole world 
of Imperial Rome. Choosing among a dozen invitations, he accepted a 
professorship at Leiden, where he was at once made head of a brilliant faculty. 
All went well until Charles II of England, then an exile in Holland, engaged him 
to write a condemnation of Cromwell for beheading Charles I. His Defensio 
regia pro Carolo I appeared (November 1649) only ten months after the 
execution. Cromwell did not enjoy it; he hired the greatest poet in England to 
answer it; we shall hear of it again. Salmasius wrote a reply to Milton, but died 
(1653) before completing it, and Milton took the credit for killing him. 

With so much learning in a few, probably eighty per cent of the people in 


Western Europe were still illiterate. John Comenius spent forty years seeking to 
improve the educational systems of Europe. Born in Moravia (1592), rising to be 
a bishop of the Moravian Brethren, he never lost his faith in religion as the basis 
and end of education; there could be no wisdom without the fear of God. Though 
his life was made an odyssey of tribulation by the religious hatreds of his time, 
he remained true to the tolerant philosophy of the Unitas Fratrum: 


We are all citizens of one world, we are all of one blood. To hate a man because he was born in 
another country, because he speaks a different language, or because he takes a different view on this 
subject or that, is a great folly. Desist, I implore you, for we are all equally human.... Let us have 
but one end in view, the welfare of humanity; and let us put aside all selfishness in considerations of 
language, nationality, or religion.36 


After writing half a hundred pedagogical texts, he summarized his principles 
in Didactica magna (1632), one of the landmarks in the history of education. 
First, education should be universal, regardless of sex or means: every village 
should have a school, every city a college, every province a university; 
advancement to higher education should be made possible for all who show 
themselves fit; the state must finance the discovery, training, and utilization of 
all the ability in its population. Second, education should be realistic: ideas 
should at every step be kept in touch with things; words in the vernacular or in a 
foreign language should be learned by seeing or touching or using the objects 
they represent; grammatical instruction should come later. Third, education 
should be physical as well as mental and moral; children should be trained in 
health and vigor through outdoor life and sports. Fourth, education should be 
practical: it should not stay in the prison of thought, but should be accompanied 
by action and practice and should prepare for the business of living. Fifth, more 
and more science should be taught with the advancing age of the student; 
schools of scientific research should be established in every city or province. 
Sixth, all education and knowledge should be directed to improving character 
and piety in the individual and order and happiness in the state. 

Some progress was made. The German princes labored to establish an 
elementary school in every village. The principle of universal compulsory 
education was proclaimed by the Duke of Saxe-Weimar in 1619 for all boys and 
girls from six to twelve years of age,2” with a month’s vacation at harvest time, 
and by 1719 this system had been established throughout Germany. Secondary 
schools were still closed to women, but they multipled and improved. Twenty- 
two new universities were opened in this age.!! Oxford was flourishing, as 
described by Casaubon in 1613; he was impressed by the remuneration and the 
social standing of the teachers there, as compared with their analogues on the 


Continent. Professors in Germany (1600) were so poorly paid that many of them 
sold beer and wine to eke out a living; at Jena the students caroused in taverns 
maintained by professors.22 Spanish universities declined after Philip II, 
withering under the glare of the Inquisition; meanwhile several universities were 
founded in Spanish America—at Lima in 1551, at Mexico City in 1553, long 
before the establishment of Harvard College in 1636. The prospering Dutch 
organized six universities in this period. When Leiden successfully resisted 
Spanish siege (1574), the States-General of the United Provinces invited the 
citizens to name their reward; they asked for a university; it was so ordered. In 
Catholic and Calvinist countries education was controlled by ecclesiastics; in 
England and Lutheran lands it was largely administered by clergymen controlled 
by the state. In nearly all universities except Padua teachers and students were 
required to accept the official religion, and academic freedom was strictly 
limited by both the state and the Church. Religious differences put an end to the 
international character of the universities; Spanish students were confined to 
Spain, English students no longer entered the University of Paris, and Oxford 
continued till 1871 to exact from every candidate for a degree assent to the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Established Church. Originative thought tended to 
disappear from universities and to find refuge in private academies and 
noninstitutional studies. 

So, in this age, private academies arose uncensored for study and research, 
especially in science. At Rome in 1603 Federigo Cesi, Marquis of Montebello, 
founded the Accademia dei Lincei (Academy of the Lynx-eyed), which Galileo 
joined in 1611. Its constitution defined its aim: 


The Lincean Academy desires as its members philosophers who are eager for real knowledge, and 
will give themselves to the study of nature, especially mathematics; at the same time it will not 
neglect the ornaments of elegant literature and philology, which, like graceful garnets, adorn the 
whole body of science. ... It is not within the Lincean plan to find leisure for recitations and 
debates.... The Linceans will pass over in silence all political controversies and every kind of quarrels 
and wordy disputes.39 


The academy was dissolved in 1630, but its purposes were carried on (1657) 
by the Accademia del Cimento (trial and proof). Soon similar societies were to 
be formed in England, France, and Germany, and the inspiring International of 
Science would lay the intellectual and technical foundations of the modern 
world. 


II. THE TOOLS AND METHODS OF SCIENCE 


First there had to be scientific instruments. The eyes could not see clearly 
enough, far enough, minutely enough; the flesh could not feel with requisite 
accuracy the pressure, warmth, and weight of things; the mind could not measure 
Space, time, quantity, quality, density without mingling its personal equation 
with the facts. Microscopes were needed, telescopes, thermometers, barometers, 
hydrometers, better watches, finer scales. One by one they came. 

In his Magia naturalis (1589) Giambattista della Porta wrote, “With a 
concave lens things appear smaller but plainer; with a convex lens you see them 
larger but less distinct; if, however, you know how to combine the two sorts 
properly, you will see near and far both large and clear.”4° Here was the 
principle of the microscope, the field glass, the opera glass, the telescope, a 
whole hatful of inventions, and all histology. The simple microscope, a single 
convex lens, had long been known. The invention that transformed biology was 
the compound microscope combining several converging lenses. The industry of 
grinding and polishing lenses was especially developed in the Netherlands— 
Spinoza lived and died by it. About 1590 Zacharias Janssen, a spectacle-maker 
of Middelburg, combined a double convex lens and a double concave lens to 
make the earliest known compound microscope. From that invention came 
modern biology and modern medicine. 

A further application of these principles transformed astronomy. On October 
2, 1608, another spectacle-maker of Middelburg, Hans Lippershey, presented to 
the States-General of the United Provinces (still at war with Spain) the 
description of an instrument for seeing objects at a distance. Lippershey had 
placed a double convex lens (the “object glass”) at the farther end of a tube, and 
a double concave lens (the “eyepiece”) at the nearer end. The legislators saw the 
military value of the invention and awarded Lippershey nine hundred florins. On 
October 17 another Dutchman, Jacobus Metius, stated that he had independently 
made a similar instrument. Hearing of these developments, Galileo made his 
own telescopes at Padua in 1609, which magnified to three diameters; these were 
the instruments with which he began to enlarge the world. In 1611 Kepler 
suggested that still better results could be obtained by reversing the Galilean 
position of the lenses, using the convex lens as the “eyepiece” and the concave 
lens as the object glass; and in 1613-17 the Jesuit Christoph Scheiner made an 
improved telescope on this plan.4! 

Meanwhile, on principles known to Hero of Alexandria in or before the third 
century A.D., Galileo had invented a thermometer (c. 1603). Into a vessel of 
water he placed the open end of a glass tube whose other end was an empty glass 
bulb, which he warmed by the touch of his hand; when he withdrew his hand the 
bulb cooled and water rose in the tube. Galileo’s friend Giovanni Sagredo (1613) 


marked off the tube into a hundred degrees. 

A pupil of Galileo, Evangelista Torricelli, closed a long glass tube at one end, 
filled it with mercury, and stood it with its open end submerged in a dish of 
mercury; the mercury in the tube did not flow down into the dish. Scholastic 
physics explained this as due to “Nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum”; Torricelli 
explained it as due to the pressure of the surrounding atmosphere upon the 
mercury in the dish. He reasoned that this outside pressure would raise the 
mercury in the vessel into an empty tube freed from air; experiment proved him 
right. He showed that variations in the height of the mercury in the tube could be 
used as a measure of variations in atmospheric pressure. So in 1643 he 
constructed the first barometer—still the basic instrument of meteorology. 

Armed with these new tools, the sciences called to mathematicians for 
improved methods of calculation, measurement, and notation. Napier and Biirgi, 
as we have seen, responded with logarithms, Oughtred with the slide rule; but a 
greater boon came with the decimal system. Tentative suggestions, as usual, had 
prepared the way. Al-Kashi of Samarkand (d. 1436) had expressed the ratio of 
the circumference of a circle to the diameter as 3 1415926535898 732, which is 
a decimal using a space instead of a point. Francesco Pellos of Nice in 1492 used 
a point. Simon Stevinus expounded the new system in an epochal treatise, The 
Decimal (1585), in which he offered to “teach with unheard-of ease how to 
perform all calculations ... by whole numbers without fractions.” The metric 
system in Continental Europe carried out his ideas in the measurement of 
lengths, volumes, and currencies; but the circle and the clock paid tribute to 
Babylonian mathematics by retaining a sexagesimal division. 

Gérard Desargues published in 1639 a classic treatise on conic sections. 
Francois Viete of Paris revived the languishing study of algebra by using letters 
for known as well as unknown quantities, and he anticipated Descartes by 
applying algebra to geometry. Descartes established analytical geometry in a 
flash of inspiration when he proposed that numbers and equations can be 
represented by geometrical figures and vice versa (so the progressive 
depreciation of currency in a course of time can be shown as a statistical graph); 
and that from an algebraic equation representing a geometrical figure 
consequences can be algebraically drawn which will prove geometrically true; 
algebra could therefore be used to solve difficult geometrical problems. 
Descartes was so charmed with his discoveries that he thought his geometry as 
far superior to that of his predecessors as the eloquence of Cicero was above the 
A B C of children.42 His analytical geometry, Cavalieri’s theory of indivisibles 
(1629), Kepler’s approximate squaring of the circle, and the squaring of the 
cycloid by Roberval, Torricelli, and Descartes all prepared Leibniz and Newton 


to discover calculus. 

Mathematics was now the goal as well as the indispensable tool of all the 
sciences. Kepler observed that when the mind leaves the realm of quantity it 
wanders in darkness and doubt.43 “Philosophy,” said Galileo, meaning “natural 
philosophy,” or science, 


is written in this grand book of the universe, which stands continually open to our gaze. But the book 
cannot be understood unless we first learn to comprehend the language and read the letters in which it 
is composed. It is written in the language of mathematics.44 


Descartes and Spinoza longed to reduce metaphysics itself to mathematical 
form. 

Science now began to liberate itself from the placenta of its mother, 
philosophy. It shrugged Aristotle from its back, turned its face from metaphysics 
to Nature, developed its own distinctive methods, and looked to improve the life 
of man on the earth. This movement belonged to the heart of the Age of Reason, 
but it did not put its faith in “pure reason”—reason independent of experience 
and experiment. Too often such reasoning had woven mythical webs. Reason, as 
well as tradition and authority, was now to be checked by the study and record of 
lowly facts; and whatever “logic” might say, science would aspire to accept only 
what could be quantitatively measured, mathematically expressed, and 
experimentally proved. 


IV. SCIENCE AND MATTER 


The sciences advanced in logical progression through modern history: 
mathematics and physics in the seventeenth century, chemistry in the eighteenth, 
biology in the nineteenth, psychology in the twentieth. 

The great name in the physics of this period is Galileo, but many lesser heroes 
merit remembrance. Stevinus helped to determine the laws of the pulley and the 
lever; he made valuable studies in water pressure, the center of gravity, the 
parallelogram of forces, and the inclined plane; and at Delft, about 1690, he 
anticipated Galileo’s alleged experiment at Pisa by showing, contrary to 
immemorial belief, that when two like objects of however different weight are 
let fall together from a height they reach the ground at the same time.‘ 
Descartes laid down quite clearly the law of inertia—that a body persists in its 
state of rest or in rectilinear motion unless affected by some external force. He 
and Gassendi anticipated the molecular theory of heat. He based his Météores 
(1637) on a cosmology no longer accepted, but the treatise did much to establish 


meteorology as a science. Torricelli (1642) extended his studies of atmospheric 
pressure to the mechanics of winds; these, he held, were the equalizing currents 
set up by local differences in the density of the air. Gassendi, that remarkable 
priest of all sciences, carried on experiments for measuring the speed of sound; 
his results gave 1,473 feet Per second. His friar friend, Marin Mersenne, 
repeated the experiment and reported 1,380 feet, closer to the current figure of 
1,087. Mersenne, in 1636, established the whole series of overtones produced by 
a sounding string. 

Research in optics centered on the complex problems of reflection and 
refraction, especially as seen in the rainbow. About 1591 Marco Antonio de 
Dominis, Archbishop of Spalato, composed a treatise, De radiis visus et lucis ... 
et iride (published 1611), in which he explained the formation of the primary 
rainbow (the only one generally visible) as due to two refractions and one 
reflection of light in drops of moisture in sky or spray, and that of the secondary 
rainbow (an arc of colors, in reversed order, sometimes faintly seen outside the 
primary bow) as due to two refractions and two reflections. In 1611 Kepler’s 
Dioptrice studied the refraction of light by lenses; and ten years later Willebrord 
Snell of Leides formulated the laws of refraction with a precision that made 
possible a more accurate computation of the action of lenses on light and the 
construction of better microscopes and telescopes. Descartes applied these laws 
to a mechanical calculation of radiation angles in the rainbow. Explanation of 
the color arrangement had to wait for Newton. 

Gilbert’s epochal discussion of terrestrial magnetism set off a train of theories 
and experiments. Famianus Strada, of the Society of Jesus, suggested telegraphy 
(1617) by proposing that two men might communicate through a distance by 
utilizing the sympathetic action of two magnetic needles made to point 
simultaneously to the same letter of the alphabet. Another Jesuit, Niccolo Cabeo 
(1629), gave the first known description of electrical repulsion. Still another, 
Athanasius Kircher, described in his Magnes (1641) a measurement of 
magnetism by suspending a magnet from one pan of a balance and 
counterpoising its influence by weights in the other. Descartes ascribed 
magnetism to the conflict of particles thrown off by the great vortex from which 
he believed the universe had evolved. 

Alchemy was still popular, especially as a royal substitute for debasing the 
currency. Emperor Rudolf II, the electors of Saxony, Brandenburg, and the 
Palatinate, the Duke of Brunswick, the Landgrave of Hesse, all engaged 
alchemists to manufacture silver or gold.46 From these experiments, from the 
needs of metallurgy and the dyeing industry, and from the emphasis of 
Paracelsus on chemical medicine, the science of chemistry was taking form. 


Andreas Libavius personified the transition. His Defense of Transmutatory 
Alchemy (1604) continued the old quest, but his Alchymia (1597) was the first 
systematic treatise on scientific chemistry. He discovered stannic chloride, was 
the first to make ammonium sulfate, was among the first to suggest blood 
transfusions as therapy. His laboratory at Coburg was one of the wonders of the 
city. Jan Baptista van Helmont, a wealthy nobleman who devoted himself to 
science and the medical service of the poor, placed his name among the founders 
of chemistry by distinguishing gases from air and analyzing their varieties and 
composition; he coined the word gas from the Greek chaos. He made many 
discoveries in his chosen field, ranging from the explosive gases of gunpowder 
to the inflammatory possibilities of human wind.4”7 He suggested the use of 
alkalis to correct undue acidity in the digestive tract. Johann Glauber 
recommended crystalline sodium sulfate as “a splendid medicine for internal and 
external use,” and “Glauber’s salt” is still used as an aperient. Both he and 
Helmont dabbled in alchemy. 

All these “natural sciences” shared in improving industrial production and 
martial slaughter. Technicians applied the new knowledge of movements and 
pressures in liquids and gases, the composition of forces, the laws of the 
pendulum, the course of projectiles, the refining of metals. Gunpowder was used 
in mine blasting (1613). In 1612 Simon Sturtevant devised a method of 
producing coke—i.e., “coking” (cooking or heating) bituminous coal to rid it of 
volatile ingredients; this coke was valuable in metallurgy, as the impurities in 
coal affected iron; it replaced charcoal and saved forests. The making of glass 
was cheapened, hence windowpanes became common in this age. Mechanical 
inventions multiplied as industry grew, for they were due less frequently to the 
researches of scientists than to the skill of artisans anxious to save time. So we 
first hear of the screw lathe in 1578, the knitting frame in 1589, the revolving 
stage in 1597, the threshing machine and the fountain pen in 1636. 

Engineers were accomplishing feats that even today would merit admiration. 
We have seen how Domenico Fontana aroused Rome by erecting an obelisk in 
St. Peter’s Square. Stevinus, as engineer for Maurice of Nassau, developed a 
system of sluices to control the dykes—guardian of the Dutch Republic. Giant 
bellows ventilated mines; complicated pumps raised water into towers to give 
pressure for houses and fountains in cities like Augsburg, Paris, and London. 
Truss bridges were built on the simple geometrical principle that a triangle 
cannot be deformed without changing the length of a side. In 1624 a submarine 
traveled two miles under water in the Thames.48 Jerome Cardan, Giambattista 
della Porta, and Salomon de Caus advanced the theory of the steam engine; Caus 
in 1615 described a machine for raising water by the expansive power of 


steam.49 

Geology was still unborn, even as a word; the study of the earth was called 
mineralogy, and respect for the Biblical story of Creation checked all ventures in 
cosmogony. Bernard Palissy was denounced as a heretic for reviving the ancient 
view that fossils were the petrified remains of dead organisms. Descartes 
ventured to suggest that the planets, including the earth, had once been glowing 
masses, like the sun, and that as the planet cooled it formed a crust of liquids and 
solids over a central fire, whose exhalations produced geysers, volcanoes, and 
earthquakes.°° 

Geography progressed as missionaries, explorers, and merchants strove to 
extend their faith, their knowledge, or their sales. Spanish navigators (1567f 
explored the South Seas and discovered Guadalcanal and others of the Solomon 
Islands—so named in the hope of finding there Solomon’s mines. Pecho Paes, a 
Portuguese missionary, taken prisoner in Abyssinia (1588), visited the Blue Nile 
and solved an ancient riddle by showing that the periodic inundations of the Nile 
Valley were due to the rainy season in the Abyssinian highlands. Willem 
Janszoon was apparently the first European to touch Australia (1606), and Abel 
Tasman discovered Tasmania, New Zealand (1642), and the Fiji Islands (1643). 
Dutch traders entered Siam, Burma, and Indochina, but information about these 
countries and China came chiefly from Jesuit missionaries. Samuel Champlain, 
under orders of Henry IV of France, explored the coast of Nova Scotia and 
ascended the St. Lawrence River to the vicinity of Montreal. His followers 
founded Quebec and charted the lake that bears his name. 

The mapmakers struggled to keep not too far behind the explorers. Gerardus 
Mercator (Gerhard Kremer) studied at Louvain and established there a shop for 
making maps, scientific instruments, and celestial globes. In 1544 he was 
arrested and prosecuted for heresy, but escaped serious consequences; however, 
he thought it prudent to accept an invitation to the University of Duisburg, where 
he became cartographer to the Duke of Jiilich-Cleves (1559). In his life of 
eighty-two years he labored tirelessly to map Flanders, Lorraine, Europe, the 
earth. His famous Nova et acuta terrae descriptio ad usum navigantium 
accomodata (1568) introduced the “Mercator’s projection” maps, which 
facilitated navigation by representing all meridians of longitude as parallel to 
one another, all parallels of latitude as straight lines, and both sets of lines at 
right angles to each other. In 1585 he began to issue his great Atlas (we owe this 
use of the word to him), containing fifty-one regional maps of unprecedented 
precision and accuracy, describing the whole earth as then known. His friend 
Abraham Oertel rivaled him with a comprehensive Theatrum orbis terrarum 
(Antwerp, 1570). Together these men freed geography from its millennial 


bondage to Ptolemy and established it in its modern form. Because of them the 
Dutch maintained almost a monopoly on mapmaking for a century. 


V. SCIENCE AND LIFE 


Biology had still to wait two centuries for its heyday. Botany grew leisurely 
through medical studies of curative herbs and the importation of exotic plants 
into Europe. Jesuit missionaries brought in Peruvian bark (quinine), vanilla, and 
rhubarb. About 1560 the potato was introduced from Peru to Spain whence it 
spread across the Continent. Prospero Alpini, professor of botany at Padua, 
described fifty foreign plants newly cultivated in Europe. From his studies of the 
date palm he deduced the doctrine of sexual reproduction in plants, which 
Theophrastus had expressed in the third century B.c. “The female date trees,” 
said Alpini, “do not bear fruit unless the branches of the male and female plants 
are mixed together, or, as is generally done, unless the dust found in the male 
sheath or male flowers is sprinkled over the female flowers.”>! Linnaeus would 
later classify plants according to their mode of reproduction; but meanwhile 
(1583) Andrea Cesalpino of Florence offered the first systematic classification of 
plants—1,500 of them—on the basis of their different seeds and fruits. Gaspard 
Bauhin, of Basel, in his massive Pinax theatri botanici (1623), classified 6,000 
plants, anticipating Linnaeus’ binomial nomenclature by genus and species. 
Bauhin devoted forty years to preparing this Table of the Botanic World, and he 
died a year after its publication. It remained for three centuries a standard text. 

The private herbariums of physicians were now evolving into botanical 
gardens maintained for the public by universities or governments. The earliest, 
established at Pisa in 1543, achieved renown under Cesalpino; Zurich had one in 
1560, then Bologna, Cassel, Leiden, Leipzig, Breslau, Basel, Heidelberg, 
Oxford. Gui de La Brosse, physician to Louis XIII, organized the famous Jardin 
des Plantes Médicinales at Paris in 1635. Zoological gardens, as menageries for 
public amusement, had existed in China (1100 B.c.), ancient Rome, and Aztec 
Mexico (c. 1450); modern forms were opened at Dresden in 1554 and under 
Louis XIII at Versailles. 

Zoology received less attention than botany, as it offered—except in mythical 
medicine—fewer cures. Ulisse Aldrovandi began in 1599 the publication of 
thirteen great tomes on “natural history”; he lived to see six through the press; 
the Senate of Bologna published the remaining seven from his manuscripts and 
at public cost; they were superseded only by the Histoire naturelle (1749-1804) 
of Buffon. The Jesuit polymath Athanasius Kircher began histology with his Ars 
magna lucis et umbrae (1646), in which he described the minute “worms” that 


his microscope had found in decaying substances. The belief in the spontaneous 
generation of tiny organisms out of rotten flesh—or even out of slime—was still 
almost universal, though Harvey was soon to reject it in his De generatione 
animalium (1651). Zoology was backward partly because only a few thinkers 
saw in animals the progenitors of men. But in 1632 Galileo wrote to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany: “Though the differences between man and the other animals is 
enormous, one might say reasonably that it is litthke more than the difference 
among men themselves.”52 The modern mind was slowly climbing back to what 
the Greeks had known two thousand years before. 

Anatomy was resting after its labors under Vesalius. Dissection of cadavers 
was still opposed—as by Hugo Grotius°>—but the numerous “anatomy lessons” 
in Dutch art reflect a general acceptance of the procedure. The great name here, 
as well as in surgery, is Girolamo Fabrizio d’Acquapendente, pupil of Fallopio 
and teacher of Harvey. During his reign at the University of Padua the great 
anatomical theater was built there—the only such structure still completely 
preserved from that era. His discovery of the valves in the veins and his studies 
of the effect of ligatures led to Harvey’s demonstration of the circulation of the 
blood. Knowledge of circulation of body fluids was advanced by Gasparo 
Aselli’s discovery of the lacteals (1632), lymphatic vessels carrying milklike 
chyle from the small intestine. Indeed, Aselli, despite his name (“the little ass”) 
described the circulation of the blood six years before Harvey published his 
theory. Andrea Cesalpino had expounded the essential theory in 1571, half a 
century before Harvey; he still clung to the old view that some blood passes 
through the septum of the heart, but he came closer than Harvey to explaining— 
by capillamenta—how the blood finds its way from the arteries to the veins. On 
a hundred fronts the noblest of all armies was advancing in the greatest of all 
wals. 


VI. SCIENCE AND HEALTH 


In that war for the conquest of knowledge the central battle is that of life 
against death—a battle which individually is always lost and collectively is 
regularly won. In fighting disease and pain the physicians and the hospitals had 
many human enemies: personal uncleanliness, public filth, noisome prisons, 
quacks with magical potions, “scientific” mystics, hernia setters, stone melters, 
cataract couchers, tooth drawers, amateur uroscopists. And new diseases ran a 
race with new cures. 

Leprosy had disappeared, and protective devices had reduced syphilis; 
Fallopio had invented (1564) a linen sheath against such infection. (This soon 


came to be used as a contraceptive and was sold by barbers and bawds.°4) But 
epidemics of typhus, typhoid fever, malaria, diphtheria, scurvy, influenza, 
smallpox, and dysentery appeared in several countries of Europe in this period, 
especially in Germany. Probably exaggerated figures report 4,000 deaths from a 
plague of boils in Basel in 1563-64; twenty-five per cent of the inhabitants of 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau carried off by plague in 1564; 9,000 in Rostock and 5,000 
in Frankfurt an der Oder in 1565; 4,000 at Hanover and 6,000 at Brunswick in 
1566.°° Terrified citizens ascribed some plagues to deliberate poisoning; at 
Frankenstein, in Silesia, seventeen persons were burned to death on suspicion of 
“strewing poison.”°® In 1604 the bubonic plague was so severe in Frankfurt am 
Main that there were not enough people to bury the dead.°” These are palpable 
exaggerations; but we are told, on good authority, that in a recurrence of the 
bubonic plague in Italy, 1629-31, Milan lost 86,000 and “no less than 500,000 
died in the Venetian Republic.... Between 1630 and 1631 there were 1,000,000 
victims of the plague in northern Italy alone.”°’ The fertility of women barely 
kept up with the resourcefulness of death. Childbirth was made doubly painful 
by its frequent futility; two fifths of all children died before completing their 
second year.°9 Families were large, populations were small. 

Public sanitation was improving, hospitals were multiplying. Medical 
education was taking a more rigorous form—though one could still practice 
medicine without a degree. Bologna, Padua, Basel, Leiden, Montpellier, Paris 
had famous medical schools drawing students from all Western Europe. We 
have a peculiar example of patient medical research in the thirty years of 
experiment by which Sanctorius tried to reduce physiological processes to 
quantitative measurement. He did much of his work while sitting at a table on a 
large scale; he recorded the changes in his weight from the intake and the outlet 
of solids and liquids, and he even weighed his sweat. He found that the human 
body gives off several pounds daily through normal perspiration, and concluded 
that this is a vital form of elimination. He invented a clinical thermometer (1612) 
and a pulsimeter as aids to diagnosis. 

Therapy was graduating from toads to leeches. Some reputable physicians 
prescribed dried toads, sewn in a bag and hung on the breast, as a trap to catch 
and absorb the poisonous air that surrounded the body in plague areas. 
Bloodletting by leeches or cupping was combined with plentiful drinking of 
water, on the theory that some of the intaken fluid would form fresh uninfected 
blood. Two schools of treatment contended for the victim: the iatromechanical, 
stemming from Descartes’ teaching that all bodily processes are mechanical; and 
the iatrochemical, originating with Paracelsus, developed by Helmont, and 
interpreting all physiology as chemical. Hydrotherapy was popular. Curative 


waters were taken at England’s Bath, the Netherlands’ Spa, France’s Plombieres, 
and a dozen places along the Rhine and in Italy; we have seen Montaigne trying 
them and shedding stones on the way. New drugs like valerian (c. 1580), 
antimony (c. 1603), ipecac (1625), and quinine (1632) were introduced to 
Europe. The London pharmacopoeia of 1618 listed 1,960 drugs. Montaigne tells 
of special treats which a few doctors kept for patient patients: 


the left foot of a tortoise, the urine of a lizard, an elephant’s dung, a mole’s liver, blood drawn from 
the right wing of a white pigeon, and, for us who have the stone ... the pulverized droppings of a rat; 
and such other tomfooleries that are more suggestive of magic and spells than of a serious science.®! 


Such delicacies were impressively expensive, and people in the seventeenth 
century moaned over druggists’ charges more than over doctors’ bills.©2 

Dentistry was left to barbers and consisted almost entirely of extractions. The 
“barber-surgeons” now included skilled practitioners like Ambroise Paré, 
Francois Rousset, who revived the Caesarean section, and Gasparo Tagliacozzi, 
specialist in the plastic reconstruction of ears, noses, and lips. He was 
condemned by moralists for interfering with the handiwork of God; his corpse 
was exhumed from consecrated ground and was buried in unhallowed soil.®3 
Wilhelm Fabry, “father of German surgery,” was the first to recommend 
amputation of a limb above the diseased part; and Giovanni Colle of Padua gave 
the oldest known description of a blood transfusion (1628). 

As in every age, the patients resented the doctor’s fees; the comedians 
laughed at his long robe, red shoes, and bedside gravity. If we trust the satires of 
the comic dramatists, his social status was not much above that of the teacher; 
but when we note the history of Rembrandt’s Anatomy Lesson we perceive a 
class of men holding a respected position in society and able to pay well for even 
a share in a great picture. And the most famous philosopher of the age, dreaming 
like all of us of a better future for mankind, thought of this as depending upon 
the improvement of human character, and of medical science as the likeliest 
agent of this basic revolution. “For even the mind,” said Descartes, “depends so 
much on the temperament and disposition of the bodily organs that if it is 
possible to find some means by which men might commonly be made wiser and 
abler ... I believe it is in medicine that it ought to be looked for.”64 


VII. FROM COPERNICUS TO KEPLER 


We have left astronomy to the last, for its heroes come toward the end of this 
period and constitute its piéces de résistance. 


The same Church that was to silence Galileo led the way in a major 
achievement of modern astronomy—the reform of the calendar. The revision 
that Sosigenes had made for Caesar about 46 B.c. had overestimated the year by 
eleven minutes and fourteen seconds; consequently, by 1577 the Julian calendar 
lagged behind the progress of the seasons by some twelve days, and 
ecclesiastical feasts had fallen out of the season for which they had been 
intended. Several attempts at calendar reform had been made—under Clement 
VI, Sixtus IV, and Leo X—but difficulties had been found in securing general 
agreement and requisite astronomical knowledge. In 1576 a revised calendar 
drawn up by Luigi Giglio was presented to Gregory XIII. The Pope submitted it 
to a commission of theologians, lawyers, and scientists, including the Bavarian 
Jesuit Christopher Clavius, famous in mathematics and astronomy; the final draft 
was apparently his work. Long negotiations were carried on with princes and 
prelates to secure their co-operation; many objections were made, and the effort 
to win the consent of the Eastern churches failed. On February 24, 1582, 
Gregory XIII signed the bull that established the Gregorian calendar in Roman- 
Catholic lands. To equate the old calendar with astronomic realities, ten days 
were to be omitted in October 1582, the fifth was to be accounted the fifteenth, 
and complicated allowances were to be made for the reckoning of interest and 
other commercial relations. To offset the error in the Julian calendar, only such 
century years as are divisible by 400 were to have a twenty-ninth day in 
February. Protestant nations resisted the change; in Frankfurt am Main and 
Bristol the populace rioted in the belief that the Pope wished to rob it of ten 
days; even Montaigne, avid of time, complained, “The eclipsing or abridging of 
ten days, which the Pope hath lately caused, hath taken me so low that I can 
hardly recover myself.”6° But slowly the new calendar—which would need no 
further correction for 3,333 years—won acceptance: by the German states in 
1700, England in 1752, Sweden in 1753, Russia in 1918.1 

A similar lag occurred in the acceptance of the Copernican astronomy. In 
Italy it might be studied and taught if presented as hypothesis rather than 
demonstrated fact;6> Giordano Bruno defended it, and Campanella already 
wondered whether the inhabitants of other planets thought themselves, as 
earthlings do, the center and purpose of all things.°”? Generally, Protestant 
theologians vied with Catholic in denouncing the new system. Bacon and Bodin 
alike repudiated it.68 More surprising was its rejection by the greatest astronomer 
of the half century that followed Copernicus’ death (1543). 

Tycho Brahe was born in 1546 in the then Danish province of Scania, now 
the southern extremity of Sweden. His father was a member of the Danish 
Council of State; his mother was mistress of the robes of the Queen. His rich 


Uncle Jorgen, disconsolately childless, abducted him, wheedled the parents into 
consent, and gave the boy every advantage of education. At thirteen Tycho 
entered the University of Copenhagen. According to Gassendi, he was drawn to 
astronomy when he heard a teacher discuss a forthcoming eclipse of the sun. He 
watched the eclipse come as predicted, and marveled at the science that had 
reached such prophetic power. He bought a copy of Ptolemy’s Almagest, pored 
over it to the neglect of other studies, and never abandoned the geocentric view 
there presented in the second century of our era. 

At sixteen he was transferred to the University of Leipzig, where he studied 
law by day and the stars by night. He was warned that this regimen would lead 
to physical and nervous breakdown. Tycho persisted, and he spent his allowance 
on astronomical instruments. In 1565 his uncle died, leaving him a large fortune. 
After settling his business affairs, Tycho hurried to Wittenberg for more 
mathematics and astronomy; thence, driven by plague, to Rostock. There he 
fought a duel and had part of his nose cut off; he ordered a bright new nose of 
silver and gold and wore it the rest of his life. He dabbled in astrology and 
predicted the coming death of Suleiman the Magnificent, only to find that the 
Sultan had already died.69 After much travel in Germany he returned to 
Denmark, busied himself with chemistry, and was brought back to astronomy by 
discovering a new star in the constellation Cassiopeia (1572). His carefree 
observations of this transitory star and his account of it in his first publication, 
De nova Stella, gave him a European reputation, but shocked some great Danes, 
who considered authorship a form of exhibitionism incompatible with blue 
blood. Tycho confounded them by marrying a peasant girl. He seems to have felt 
that a simple housewife was the best mate for an absorbed astronomer and was 
the best match open to a man with a golden nose. 

Dissatisfied with astronomical facilities in Copenhagen, he set out for Cassel, 
where Landgrave William IV had built (1561) the first observatory with a 
revolving roof, and Joost Biirgi had developed a pendulum clock which made 
possible an unprecedented accuracy in timing the observation and movements of 
stars. Fired with new zeal, Tycho went back to Copenhagen and interested 
Frederick II in projects for an observatory. The King gave him the island of 
Hveen (Venus) in the Sound, and a good pension. With this and his own means 
Tycho built there a castle and gardens which he called Uraniburg (Heavenly 
City), with living quarters, library, laboratory, several observatories, and a 
workshop to make his own instruments. He had no telescope; twenty-eight years 
were to pass before its invention; yet it was his observations that guided Kepler 
to epochal discoveries. 

In twenty-one years at Hveen Tycho and his pupils gathered a body of data 


exceeding in extent and accuracy anything hitherto known. He took records of 
the sun’s apparent motion every day for many years. He was one of the first 
astronomers to allow for the refraction of light and the fallibility of observers 
and instruments; so he repeated the same observation time and again. He 
discovered and reduced to law the variations in the motion of the moon. His 
meticulous tracing of a comet in 1577 led him to the now universally accepted 
belief that comets, instead of being generated in the earth’s atmosphere, are true 
celestial bodies moving in fixed and regular courses. When Tycho published his 
catalogue of 777 stars, and marked them with loving care on the great celestial 
globe in his library, he had justified his life. 

In 1588 Frederick II died. The new King was a boy of eleven; the regents 
who ruled him were not as patient with the pride, temper, and extravagance of 
Brahe as Frederick had been; soon the governmental grants ran low, and in 1597 
they ceased. Tycho left Denmark and settled in Benatek Castle, near Prague, as 
the guest of Emperor Rudolf II, who looked to him for astrological predictions. 
Brahe imported his instruments and records from Hveen, and advertised for an 
assistant. Johann Kepler came (1600), and worked fitfully but devotedly for his 
difficult master. Just as Brahe was hoping to develop his massive accumulation 
of data into a reasoned theory of the heavens, he was struck down at table by a 
burst bladder. He lingered in pain for eleven days, and died (1601) mourning 
that he had not completed his work. The funeral orator said that he had “coveted 
nothing but time.”70 


VII. KEPLER: 1571-1630 


It turned out well for science that Tycho moved to Prague, for there Kepler 
inherited his observations, and deduced from them the planetary laws that 
prepared for Newton’s theory of gravitation. From Brahe to Kepler to Newton 
and from Copernicus to Galileo to Newton are the basic and converging lines of 
modern astronomy. 

Kepler was born at Weil, near Stuttgart, son of an army officer who 
repeatedly went off to war as preferable to domesticity. Returning at last, the 
father opened a tavern, in which Johann served as a waiter. The boy was sickly; 
smallpox crippled his hands and permanently impaired his vision. The Duke of 
Wiirttemberg saw in him the possibility of a good preacher and paid for his 
education. At Tiibingen Michael Maestlin, who as professor taught the Ptolemaic 
astronomy, privately converted Kepler to the Copernican theory, and the youth 
became so enthusiastic about the stars that he abandoned all thought of an 


ecclesiastical career. 

After taking his degree he became a schoolmaster at Graz, in Styria, teaching 
Latin, rhetoric, and mathematics for 150 gulden a year, with free lodging, and 
adding twenty gulden by editing annually an astrological calendar. At twenty- 
five he married a woman of twenty-three who had buried one husband and 
divorced another; she brought him a dowry and a daughter; he added six children 
in due course. A year after his marriage he was forced as a Protestant to leave 
Graz (1597), for the new Archduke of Styria, Ferdinand, was a resolute Catholic 
who ordered all Protestant clergymen and teachers out of Styria. Kepler had 
given further offense by publishing Mysterium cosmographicum (1596), ardently 
advocating the Copernican system; hopefully he sent copies to Brahe and 
Galileo. After a year of despondent poverty he was saved by Tycho’s invitation 
to Prague. But Tycho was hard to get along with; there were difficulties with 
religion and bread; the wife developed epilepsy. Then Tycho died, and Kepler 
was appointed his successor, at five hundred florins a year. 

Brahe had bequeathed his records to him, but not his instruments. Unable to 
buy the best, Kepler found himself driven to study Brahe’s observations rather 
than add to them. He could never have said with Newton, “I do not invent 
hypotheses”; on the contrary, his head hummed with them; “I have much store of 
fantasy.””! His peculiar skill lay in testing hypotheses, and his wisdom lay in 
casting them aside when the consequences that he had mathematically deduced 
from them proved incompatible with the observed phenomena.’2 In seeking to 
plot the orbit of Mars he tried seventy hypotheses through four years. 

Finally (1604) he reached his basic and epochal discovery—that the orbit of 
Mars around the sun is an ellipse, not a circle as astronomers from Plato to and 
including Copernicus had supposed; only an elliptical orbit harmonized with the 
repeated observations of Brahe and others. Kepler’s agile mind leaped to the 
question, What if all the planetary orbits are elliptical? Rapidly he tested the idea 
with the recorded observations; it agreed with them almost completely. In a 
Latin treatise on the motions of Mars, Astronomia nova de motibus stellae 
Martis (1609), he published the first two of “Kepler’s laws”: first, each planet 
moves in an elliptical orbit, in which one focus is the sun; second, each planet 
moves more rapidly when near the sun than when farther from it, and a radius 
drawn from the sun to the planet covers, in its motion, equal areas in equal times. 
Kepler ascribed the differences in planetary speed to the greater emanation of 
solar energy felt by the planet as it neared the sun; in this connection he evolved 
from Gilbert an idea of magnetic attraction closely akin to Newton’s theory of 
gravitation. 

When Emperor Rudolf died (1612) Kepler moved to Linz, and again he lived 


by teaching school. His wife having passed away, he married a poor orphan girl. 
In providing his new home with wine he was fascinated by the difficulty of 
measuring the contents of a cask with curved sides; the essay that he published 
on the problem helped to prepare the discovery of infinitesimal calculus. 

After puzzling for ten years over the relation between the speed of a planet 
and the size of its orbit, Kepler published, in his book The Harmony of the World 
(1619), his third law: the square of the time of revolution of a planet around the 
sun is proportioned to the cube root of its mean distance from the sun. (For 
example: Mars’s time of revolution is demonstrably 1.88 times that of the earth; 
the square of this is 3.53; the cube root of this is 1.52; i.e., the mean distance of 
Mars from the sun will be 1.52 times that of the earth from the sun.) Kepler was 
so overjoyed by having reduced the behavior of the planets to such order and 
regularity that he likened each orbital speed to a note on a musical scale, and 
concluded that the combined motions make a “harmony of the spheres,” which, 
however, is audible only to the “soul” of the sun. Kepler mingled mysticism with 
his science, illustrating again Goethe’s generous saying that a man’s defects are 
the faults of his time, while his virtues are his own. We can forgive the pride that 
wrote, in the preface to The Harmony of the World: 


What I promised my friends in the title of this book.... what, sixteen years ago, I urged as a thing 
to be sought—that for which I joined Tycho Brahe, ... to which I have devoted the best part of my 
life—I have at length brought to light. ... It is not eighteen months since the unveiled sun ... burst 
upon me. Nothing holds me; I will indulge my sacred fury. ... If you forgive me, I rejoice; if you 
are angry I can bear it. The die is cast, the book is written, to be read either now or by posterity, I 
care not which; it may well wait a century for a reader, as God has waited six thousand years for a 
discoverer!73 


In an Epitome of the Copernican Astronomy (1618-21) Kepler showed how 
his laws supported, clarified, and amended the Copernican system. “I have 
attested it as true in my inmost soul,” he said, “and I contemplate its beauty with 
incredible and ravishing delight.””4 The treatise was placed on the Index of 
Prohibited Books because it argued that the Copernican theory had been proved. 
Kepler, a pious Protestant, was not disturbed. For a while he enjoyed prosperity 
and acclaim. His salary as Imperial astronomer was generally paid. From 
faraway Britain James I invited him (1620) to come and adorn the English court, 
but Kepler refused, saying that he would suffer from being cooped up in an 
island.75 

He shared the prevailing belief in witchcraft. His mother was charged with 
practicing it; witnesses alleged that their cattle, or they themselves, had become 
ill because Frau Kepler had touched them; one witness swore that her eight-year- 


old daughter had been made ill by Mother Kepler’s witchery, and she threatened 
to kill the “witch” if she did not at once cure the girl. The accused woman denied 
all guilt, but she was arrested and chained in a cell. Kepler fought for her at 
every stage of the proceedings. The state’s attorney proposed that a confession 
be drawn from her by torture. She was taken to the torture chamber and was 
shown the instruments to be used upon her; she still asserted her innocence. 
After thirteen months’ imprisonment she was released, but she died soon 
afterward (1622). 

This tragedy, and the impact of the spreading war, darkened Kepler’s final 
years. In 1620 Linz was occupied by Imperialist troops, and its inhabitants 
neared starvation. Through all the chaos he continued his labor of formulating 
the observations of Brahe, others, and himself, in the Rudolphine tables (1627), 
which catalogued and charted 1,005 stars and remained standard for a century. In 
1626 he moved to Ulm. His Imperial salary fell far in arrears, and he was hard 
pressed to feed his family. He applied to Wallenstein for employment as 
astrologer; he was engaged, and for some years he followed the general, casting 
horoscopes for him and publishing astrological almanacs. In 1630 he went to 
Regensburg to appeal to the Diet for the arrears of his salary. The effort 
consumed his last physical resources; he was seized with fever and died within a 
few days (November 15, 1630), in the fifty-ninth year of his age. All traces of 
his grave were swept away by the war. 

His function in the history of astronomy was to mediate between Copernicus 
and Newton. He advanced beyond Copernicus by replacing circular with 
elliptical orbits, by abandoning eccentrics and epicycles, and by placing the sun 
not at the center of a circle but at one focus of an ellipse. By these changes he 
freed the Copernican system from many of the difficulties that had almost 
justified Tycho Brahe in rejecting it; through him the heliocentric view now won 
a rapidly widening acceptance. He transformed what had been a brilliant guess 
into a hypothesis worked out in impressive mathematical detail. He provided 
Newton with the planetary laws that led to the theory of gravitation. While 
keeping his religious faith fervent and undiminished, he revealed the universe as 
a structure of law, as a cosmos of order in which the same laws ruled the earth 
and the stars. “My wish,” he said, “is that I may perceive the God whom I find 
everywhere in the external world in like manner within me.”76 


IX. GALILEO: 1564-1642 


1. The Physicist 


Galileo Galilei was born at Pisa on the day of Michelangelo’s death (February 
18, 1564), in the same year as Shakespeare. His father was a cultured Florentine, 
who shared in teaching him Greek, Latin, mathematics, and music. Not for 
nothing was Galileo an almost exact contemporary of Monteverdi (1567-1643); 
music was one of his perennial consolations, especially in his blind old age; he 
played the organ creditably and the lute well. He liked to draw and paint, and 
sometimes he regretted that he had not become an artist. In that wonderful Italy 
of his youth the flame of the Renaissance still burned, inspiring men to be 
complete. He mourned that he could not design a temple, carve a statue, paint a 
portrait, write poetry, compose music, guide a ship;’7” he longed to do all of 
these; and we feel, as we contemplate him, that he lacked only time. Such a man, 
under different accidents, could have been any kind of great man. Whether by 
nature or by circumstance, he turned in boyhood to making and playing with 
machines. 

At seventeen he was sent to the University of Pisa to study medicine and 
philosophy. A year later he made his first scientific discovery—that the swings 
of a pendulum, regardless of their width, take equal times. By lengthening or 
shortening the arm of a pendulum he could retard or quicken the rate of 
oscillation until it synchronized with his pulse; by this “pulsilogia” he could 
accurately measure his heartbeat. 

About this time he discovered Euclid. He overheard a tutor teaching geometry 
to the pages of the Grand Duke of Tuscany; the logic of mathematics seemed to 
him immeasurably superior to the Scholastic and Aristotelian philosophy that he 
had received in the classroom; clandestinely, with Euclid’s Elements in his hand, 
he followed the lessons of the instructor to the pages. The tutor took an interest 
in him and taught him privately. In 1585 Galileo left the University of Pisa 
without taking a degree, moved to Florence, and, under the tutor’s guidance, 
gave himself with passion to mathematics and mechanics. A year later he 
invented a hydrostatic balance to measure the relative weights of metals in an 
alloy, and won the praise of the Jesuit Clavius for an essay on the center of 
gravity in solid bodies. Meanwhile his father’s means ran out, and Galileo faced 
the obligation to earn his own bread. He applied for teaching posts at Pisa, 
Florence, and Padua; he was rejected as too young. In 1589, as he and a friend 
were planning to seek their fortunes in Constantinople and the East, they heard 
that the chair of mathematics at Pisa had fallen vacant. Galileo applied for it in 
forlorn hope; he was still only twenty-five. He was given a_ three-year 


appointment, at sixty scudi per year. On this he could starve, but he could show 
his mettle. 

He was mettlesome enough, for he began at once, from his professorial chair, 
a war on the physics of Aristotle. According to the Greek “the downward 
movement of a mass of gold or lead, or of any other body endowed with weight, 
is quicker in proportion to its size.”78 Lucretius’? and Leonardo da Vinci®9 
expressed the same view. Even in antiquity Hipparchus (c. 130 B.c.) had 
questioned the opinion of Aristotle “on bodies carried downward through 
weight”; and Joannes Philoponus (533 A.D.), commenting on Aristotle, thought 
that the difference in time of fall between two objects one of which is twice the 
weight of the other will be “either none at all or imperceptible.”®! Here we come 
upon a famous and disputed story. It appears first in an early biography of 
Galileo, written by his friend Vincenzo Viviani in 1654 (twelve years after 
Galileo’s death), and claiming to be founded on Galileo’s own verbal account: 


To the dismay of all the philosophers, very many conclusions of Aristotle were by him [Galileo] 
proved false through experiments and solid demonstrations ... as, among others, that the velocity of 
moving bodies of the same material, of unequal weight, moving through the same medium, did not 
mutually preserve the proportion of their weight as taught by Aristotle, but all moved at the same 
speed; demonstrating this with repeated experiments from the height of the Campanile of Pisa in the 
presence of the other teachers and philosophers, and the whole assembly of students.... He upheld 
the dignity of this professional chair with so great fame ... that many philosophasters, his rivals, 
stirred with envy, were aroused against him.82 


Galileo himself nowhere mentions the Pisa experiment in his extant writings; 
neither is it mentioned by two of his contemporaries who in 1612 and 1641 
reported their own experiments in dropping objects of diverse weight from the 
top of the Leaning Tower.8° Viviani’s story has been rejected as a legend by 
some scholars in Germany and America.!v Uncertain, too, is the tradition 
concerning the resentment of fellow professors at Pisa. He left that university in 
the summer of 1592, probably because he had been offered a loftier chair at a 
better fee. In September we find him installed at the University of Padua, 
teaching geometry, mechanics, and astronomy, and turning his home into a 
laboratory to which he invited his students and friends. He avoided marriage, but 
took a mistress, who gave him three children. 

Now he made the researches and experiments that he gathered together only 
toward the end of his life in his Dialogues Concerning Two New Sciences—i.e., 
concerning statics and dynamics. He affirmed the indestructibility of matter. He 
formulated the principles of the lever and the pulley, and showed that the speed 
of freely falling bodies increases at a uniform rate. He made many experiments 
with inclined planes; he argued that an object rolling down one plane would rise 


on a similar plane to a height equal to its fall if it were not for frictional or other 
resistance; and he concluded to the law of inertia (Newton’s first law of motion) 
—that a moving body will continue indefinitely in the same line and rate of 
motion unless interfered with by some external force.84+ He proved that a 
projectile propelled in a horizontal direction would fall to the earth in a parabolic 
curve compounding the forces of impetus and gravity. He reduced musical tones 
to wave lengths of air, and showed that the pitch of a note depends upon the 
number of vibrations made by the struck string in a given time. Notes, he taught, 
are felt as consonant and harmonious when their vibrations strike the ear with 
rhythmic regularity.85 Only those properties of matter belong to matter that can 
be dealt with mathematically—extension, position, motion, density; all other 
properties—sounds, tastes, odors, colors, and so on—’reside only in 
consciousness; if the living creature were removed, all these qualities would be 
wiped away and annihilated.”86> He hoped that in time these “secondary 
qualities” could be analyzed into primary physical qualities of matter and 
motion, mathematically measurable.8” 

These were basic and fruitful contributions. They were hampered by 
inadequacy of instruments; so, for example, Galileo underestimated the factor of 
air resistance in the fall of objects and projectiles. But no man since Archimedes 
had ever done so much for physics. 


2. The Astronomer 


Toward the end of his stay in Padua he gave more and more of his time to 
astronomy. In a letter (1596) to Kepler (seven years his junior), thanking him for 
the Mysterium cosmographicum, he wrote: 


I esteem myself happy to have as great an ally as you in my search for truth. ... I will read your 
work ... all the more willingly because I have for many years been a partisan of the Copernican 
view, and because it reveals to me the causes of many natural phenomena that are entirely 
incomprehensible in the light of the generally accepted hypotheses. To refute the latter I have 
collected many proofs, but I do not publish them, because I am deterred by the fate of our teacher 
Copernicus, who, though he had won immortal fame with a few, was ridiculed and condemned by 
countless people (for very great is the number of the stupid). I would dare to publish my 
speculations if there were more people like you.88 


He professed his Copernican faith in a lecture at Pisa in 1604. In 1609 he 
made his first telescope, and on August 21 he demonstrated it to Venetian 
officials. Hear his account: 


Many of the nobles and senators, although of a great age, mounted more than once to the top of 
the highest church in Venice [St. Mark’s], in order to see sails and shipping ... so far off that it was 
two hours before they were seen without my spyglass ..., for the effect of my instrument is such 
that it makes an object fifty miles off appear as large as if it were only five miles away.... The 
Senate, knowing the way in which I had served it for seventeen years at Padua, ... ordered my 
election to the professorship for life.89 


He improved his telescope until it magnified objects a thousand times. 
Turning it to the sky, he was amazed to discover a new world of stars, ten times 
as many as had yet been catalogued. Constellations were now seen to contain a 
great number of stars invisible to the unaided eye; so the Pleiades were seen to 
be thirty-six instead of seven and Orion eighty instead of thirty-seven, and the 
Milky Way appeared not as a nebulous mass but as a forest of stars great or 
small. The moon was no longer a smooth surface, but a corrugation of mountains 
and valleys; and the vague illumination of its unsunned half could be explained 
as partly due to sunshine reflected from the earth. In January 1610 Galileo 
discovered four of the nine “moons” or satellites of Jupiter; “these new bodies,” 
he wrote, “moved around another very great star, in the same way as Mercury 
and Venus, and peradventure the other known planets, move around the sun.”9° 
In July he discovered the ring of Saturn, which he mistook for three stars. Critics 
of Copernicus had argued that if Venus revolved around the sun it should, like 
the moon, show phases—changes in illumination and apparent shape; and they 
had held that there was no sign of such changes. But in December Galileo’s 
telescope revealed such phases, and he believed that they could be explained 
only by the planet’s revolution around the sun. 

It seems unbelievable, but Galileo, in a letter to Kepler, affirmed that the 
professors at Padua refused to credit his discoveries, refused even to look at the 
skies through his telescopes.2! Tiring of Padua, and hoping for a better 
intellectual climate in Florence (which was passing from art to science), Galileo 
named the satellites of Jupiter the Sidera Medicea after Cosimo II, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. In March 1610 he dedicated to Cosimo a Latin treatise, Sidereus 
nuncius, summarizing his astronomical revelations. In May he wrote to the 
Duke’s secretary a letter warm with the ardor and pride of Leonardo’s appeal to 
the Duke of Milan in 1482. He listed the subjects that he was studying and the 
books in which he hoped to describe his results, and he wondered if he might 
secure from his master an appointment that would require less time for teaching 
and leave more for research. In June Cosimo named him “First Mathematician of 
the University of Pisa, and First Mathematician and Philosopher to the Grand 
Duke,” with an annual salary of a thousand florins, and without obligation to 
teach. In September Galileo moved to Florence, without his concubine. 


He had insisted on the title of philosopher as well as mathematician, for he 
wished to influence philosophy as well as science. He felt as Ramus, Bruno, 
Telesio, and others had done before him, as Bacon was urging in this same 
decade, that philosophy (which he understood as the study and interpretation of 
Nature in all its aspects) had gone to sleep in the lap of Aristotle, and that the 
time had come to escape from these forty Greek volumes and look at the world 
with loosened categories and open eyes and mind. Possibly he trusted too much 
to reason. “To demonstrate to my opponents the truth of my conclusions, I have 
been forced to prove them by a variety of experiments, though to satisfy myself 
alone I have never felt it necessary to make many.”92 

He had the pride and pugnacity of an innovator, though at times he spoke 
with a wise modesty—”I have never met a man so ignorant that I could not learn 
something from him.”93 He was an ardent controversialist, skilled to spear a foe 
on a phrase or roast him with burning indignation. In the margin of a book by the 
Jesuit Antonio Rocco defending the Ptolemaic astronomy, Galileo wrote, 
“Tgnoramus, elephant, fool, dunce ... eunuch.”94 

But that was after the Jesuits had joined in condemning him. Before his 
encounter with the Inquisition he had many friends in the Society of Jesus. 
Christopher Clavius confirmed Galileo’s observations with his own; another 
Jesuit lauded Galileo as the greatest astronomer of the age; a commission of 
Jesuit scholars, appointed by Cardinal Bellarmine to examine Galileo’s findings, 
reported favorably on all points.9° When he went to Rome in 1611 the Jesuits 
entertained him at their Collegium Romanum. “I stayed with the Jesuit fathers,” 
he wrote; “they had verified the actual existence of the new planets and had been 
constantly observing them for two months; we compared notes, and I found that 
their observations agreed exactly with my own.”96 He was welcomed by 
dignitaries of the Church, and Pope Paul V assured him of his unalterable good 
will.97 

In April he showed to prelates and scientists in Rome the results of 
observations that revealed spots on the sun, which he interpreted as clouds. 
Apparently unknown to Galileo, Johannes Fabricius had already announced their 
discovery in De maculis solis (Wittenberg, 1611) and had anticipated Galileo’s 
conclusion that the periodicity of the spots indicated the rotation of the sun. In 
1615 Christoph Scheiner, Jesuit professor of mathematics at Ingolstadt, 
addressed to Markus Welser, chief magistrate of Augsburg, three letters in which 
he claimed to have discovered the spots in April 1611. Galileo, back in Florence, 
received from Welser a copy of Scheiner’s communications. He discussed them 
in Three Letters on the Solar Spots, published at Rome by the Accademia dei 
Lincei in 1613. He claimed that he had observed the spots in 1610 and had 


shown them to friends in Padua. In the clash of claims to priority in discovering 
the spots, the friendship between Galileo and the Jesuits cooled. 

Convinced that his findings could be explained only on the Copernican 
theory, Galileo began to talk of the theory as proved. The Jesuit astronomers had 
no objection to considering it as a hypothesis. Scheiner sent his objections to the 
Copernican view to Galileo, with a conciliatory letter. “If you wish to advance 
counterarguments,” he wrote, “we shall in no way be offended by them, but will, 
on the contrary, gladly examine your arguments in the hope that all this will 
assist in the elucidation of the truth.”98 Many theologians felt that the 
Copernican astronomy was so clearly incompatible with the Bible that if it 
prevailed the Bible would lose authority and Christianity itself would suffer. 
What would happen to the fundamental Christian belief that God had chosen this 
earth as His human home—this earth now to be shorn of its primacy and dignity, 
to be set loose among planets so many times larger than itself, and among 
innumerable stars? 


3. On Trial 


Galileo met the problem uncompromisingly. “Inasmuch as the Bible,” he 
wrote to Father Castelli (December 21, 1613), “calls for an interpretation 
differing from the immediate sense of the words” (as when it speaks of God’s 
anger, hatred, remorse, hands, and feet), “it seems to me that as an authority in 
mathematical controversy it has very little standing. ... I believe that natural 
processes which we either perceive by careful observation or deduce by cogent 
demonstration cannot be refuted by passages from the Bible.”99 Cardinal 
Bellarmine was alarmed. Through common friends he sent to Galileo a pointed 
admonition. “It seems to me,” he wrote to the astronomer’s pupil Foscarini, “that 
you and Galileo would be well advised to speak not in absolute terms [of the 
new astronomy as proved] but ex suppositione, as I am convinced that 
Copernicus himself did.” 10° 


On December 21, 1614, a Dominican preacher, Tommaso Caccini, began the 
attack, taking as his text an excellent pun, Viri Galilei, quid statis aspicientes in 
coelum?—”Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into the heavens?” (Acts, 
i, I1)}—and proceeding to show that the Copernican theory was in irresoluble 
conflict with the Bible. Other minor warriors sent complaints to the Inquisition; 
and on March 20, 1615, Cassini lodged a formal accusation against Galileo 
before the Congregation of the Holy office (the inquisition). Monsignor Dini 


wrote to Galileo that if he would insert into his publications a few sentences 
declaring the Copernican view to be hypothesis, he would not be disturbed, 1°! 
but Galileo refused, as he put it, to “moderate” Copernicus. In a letter to the 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany, published in 1615, he wrote with bold clarity: “As to 
the arrangement of the parts of the universe, I hold the sun to be situated 
motionless in the center of the revolution of the celestial orbs,Y while the earth 
rotates on its axis and revolves about the sun.”!92 He went on to a broader 
heresy: 


Nature ... is inexorable and immutable; she never transgresses the laws imposed upon her, or 
cares a whit whether her abstruse reasons and methods of operation are understandable to men. For 
that reason it appears that nothing physical which sense-experience sets before our eyes, or which 
necessary demonstrations prove to us, ought to be called in question (much less condemned) upon 
the testimony of Biblical passages which may have some different meaning beneath their words. 


However, he promised submission to the Church: 


I declare (and my sincerity will make itself manifest) not only that I mean to submit myself 
freely and renounce any errors into which I may fall in this discourse through ignorance of matters 
pertaining to religion, but that I do not desire in these matters to engage in disputes with anyone.... 
My goal is this alone: that if, among errors that may abound in these considerations of a subject 
remote from my profession, there is anything that may be serviceable to the holy Church in making 
a decision concerning the Copernican system, it may be taken and utilized as seems best to the 
superiors. And if not, let my book be torn and burned, as I neither intend nor pretend to gain from it 
any fruit that is not pious and Catholic. 193 


But he added, “I do not feel obliged to believe that that same God who has 
endowed us with sense, reason, and intellect has intended us to forgo their 
use,”’104 

On December 3, 1615, he went to Rome of his own accord, armed with 
friendly letters from the Grand Duke to influential prelates and the Florentine 
ambassador at the Vatican. In Rome he undertook to convert ecclesiastical 
officials individually; he upheld the Copernican system at every opportunity; 
soon “everybody” in Rome was discussing the stars.!05 On February 26, 1616, 
the Inquisition directed Cardinal Bellarmine to “summon before him the said 
Galileo and admonish him to abandon the said opinions, and in case of refusal 
... to intimate to him, before a notary and witnesses, a command to abstain 
altogether from teaching or defending the said opinions and even from 
discussing them. If he do not acquiesce therein he is to be imprisoned.”1!0 
Galileo appeared before Cardinal Bellarmine on that day and declared his 
submission to the decree.1097 On March 5 the Holy Office published its historic 
edict: 


The view that the sun stands motionless at the center of the universe is foolish, philosophically 
false, and utterly heretical, because contrary to Holy Scripture. The view that the earth is not the 
center of the universe and even has a daily rotation is philosophically false, and at least an 
erroneous belief. 108 


The Congregation of the Index, on the same date, forbade the publication or 
reading of any book advocating the condemned doctrines; but in the case of 
Copernicus’ De revolutionibus orbium coelestium (1543) it forbade the use of 
the book “until it is corrected”; and in 1620 it allowed Catholics to read editions 
from which nine sentences that represented the theory as a fact had been 
removed. 

Galileo returned to Florence, lived in studious retirement in his villa, 
Bellosguardo, and kept out of controversy till 1622. In 1619 his disciple Mario 
Guiducci published an essay embodying Galileo’s theory (now rejected) that 
comets are emanations of the earth’s atmosphere, and vigorously criticizing the 
views of the Jesuit Orazio Grassi. The irate father, under a pseudonym, 
published an attack upon Galileo and his followers. In 1622 Galileo sent to 
Monsignor Cesarini in Rome the manuscript of II saggiatore (The Assayer), 
answering Grassi, and rejecting, in science, all authority but observation, reason, 
and experiment. With the author’s consent some members of the Accademia dei 
Lincei softened a few passages. In this form Urban VIII accepted its dedication 
and sanctioned its publication (October 1623). It is Galileo’s most brilliant 
composition, a masterpiece of Italian prose and controversial skill. The Pope, we 
are told, enjoyed it; the Jesuits squirmed. 

So encouraged, Galileo set out again for Rome (April 1, 1624), hoping to 
convert the new Pope to Copernican ideas. Urban received him cordially, gave 
him six long interviews and many gifts, listened to the Copernican arguments, 
but refused to lift the Inquisition’s ban. Galileo went back to Florence consoled 
by Urban’s declaration to the Grand Duke, “For a long time we have extended 
our fatherly love to this great man, whose fame shines in heaven and marches on 
earth.”109 In 1626 Galileo was heartened by the appointment of his pupil 
Benedetto Castelli to be mathematician to the Pope, and of another pupil, Father 
Niccolo Riccardi, as chief censor of the press. He hastened now to complete his 
chief work, an exposition of the Copernican and anti-Copernican systems. In 
May he took the manuscript to Rome, showed it to the Pope, and obtained the 
ecclesiastical imprimatur for its publication, on condition that the subject be 
treated as hypothesis. Back in Florence, Galileo revised the book and issued it 
(February 1632) under a long title: Dialogo ... dei due massimi sistemi del 
mundo—Dialogue of G. G., ... Where, in Meetings of Four Days, Are Discussed 
the Two Chief Systems of the World, Ptolemaic and Copernican, Indeterminately 


Proposing the Philosophical and Natural Arguments, as Well on One Side as on 
the Other. 

The book might have brought Galileo less grief and renown had it not been 
for its beginning and its end. Said the preface “to the discerning reader”: 


Several years ago there was published in Rome a salutary edict which, in order to obviate the 
dangerous tendencies of our present age, imposed a reasonable silence upon the Pythagorean 
opinion that the earth moves. There were those who impudently asserted that this decree had its 
origin not in judicious inquiry, but in passion none too well informed. Complaints were to be heard 
that advisers who were totally unskilled in astronomical observations ought not to clip the wings of 
reflective intellects by means of rash prohibitions. 110 


This was in effect to notify the reader that the dialogue form was a dodge to 
elude the Inquisition. In the dialogue two characters, Salviati and Sagredo—the 
names of two of Galileo’s warmest friends—defend the Copernican system; a 
third character, Simplicio, rejects it, but with transparent sophistry. Near the end 
of the work Galileo put into Simplicio’s mouth, almost verbatim, a statement 
that Urban VIII had insisted on being added: “God is all-powerful; all things are 
therefore possible to him; ergo the tides cannot be adduced as a necessary proof 
of the double motion of the earth without limiting God’s omniscience.” Upon 
which Salviati comments sarcastically, “An admirable and truly angelic 
argument.” 111 

The Jesuits, several of whom were roughly handled in the Dialogue 
(Scheiner’s ideas were called “vain and foolish”), pointed out to the Pope that 
his statement had been put into the mouth of a character who throughout the 
book had been represented as a simpleton. Urban appointed a commission to 
examine the work; it reported that Galileo had treated the Copernican system not 
as hypothesis but as fact, and that he had secured the imprimatur by clever 
misrepresentations. The Jesuits added, with foresight, that the doctrines of 
Copernicus and Galileo were more dangerous to the Church than all the heresies 
of Luther and Calvin. In August 1632 the Inquisition forbade further sale of the 
Dialogue, and ordered the confiscation of all remaining copies. On September 
23 it summoned Galileo to appear before its commissioner in Rome. His friends 
pleaded his sixty-eight years and many infirmities, but to no avail. His daughter, 
now a fervent nun, sent him touching letters begging him to submit to the 
Church. The Grand Duke advised him to obey, provided him with the grand- 
ducal sedan chair, and arranged with the Florentine ambassador to house him in 
the embassy. Galileo reached Rome February 13, 1633. 

Two months passed before the Inquisition called him to its palace (April 12). 
He was charged with having broken his promise to obey the decree of February 


26, 1616, and was urged to confess his guilt. He refused, protesting that he had 
only presented the Copernican view as hypothesis. He was kept a prisoner in the 
palace of the Inquisition till April 30. There he fell sick. He was not put to 
torture, but may have been led to fear it. At a second appearance before the 
commission he humbly confessed that he had stated the case for Copernicus 
more strongly than against him, and offered to correct this in a supplementary 
dialogue. He was allowed to return to the house of the ambassador. On May 10 
he was examined again; he offered to do penance and begged consideration for 
his age and ill health. At a fourth examination (June 21) he affirmed that after 
the decree of 1616 “every doubt vanished from my mind, and I held and still 
hold Ptolemy’s opinion—that the earth is motionless and that the sun moves—as 
absolutely true and incontestable.”!1!2 The Inquisition countered that Galileo’s 
dialogues made quite clear his acceptance of Copernicus; Galileo insisted that he 
had been anti-Copernican since 1616. The Pope had kept in touch with the 
examination, but had not attended in person. Galileo hoped that Urban VIII 
would come to his aid, but the Pope refused to interfere. On June 22 the 
Inquisition pronounced him guilty of heresy and disobedience; it offered him 
absolution on condition of full abjuration; it sentenced him to “the prison of this 
Holy Office for a period determinable at our pleasure,” and prescribed as 
penance the recitation of the seven penitential psalms daily for the next three 
years. He was made to kneel, repudiate the Copernican theory, and add: 


With a sincere heart and unfeigned faith I abjure, curse, and detest the said errors and heresies, 
and generally every other error and heresy contrary to the ... Holy Church, and I swear that I will 
nevermore in future say or assert anything ... which may give rise to a similar suspicion of me; and 
that if I shall know any heretic or anyone suspected of heresy, I will denounce him to this Holy 
Office. ... So may God help me, and these His Holy Gospels which I touch with my own hands.!13 


The sentence was signed by seven cardinals, but did not receive papal 
ratification.114 The story that on leaving the trial chamber Galileo muttered 
defiantly, “Eppur si muove!” (And yet it does move!), is a legend not traceable 
before 1761.115 After three days in the prison of the Inquisition he was allowed, 
by order of the Pope, to go to the villa of the Grand Duke at Trinita dei Monti in 
Rome; a week later he was transferred to comfortable quarters in the palace of 
his former pupil, Archbishop Ascanio Piccolomini, at Siena. In December 1633 
he was allowed to remove to his own villa at Arcetri, near Florence. Technically 
he was still a prisoner, and he was forbidden to wander outside his own grounds, 
but he was free to pursue his studies, teach pupils, write books, and receive 
visitors—here Milton came in 1638. His nun daughter came to live with him, 
and took upon herself the penalty of reciting the psalms. 


4. The Patriarch 


Apparently he was a broken man, defeated and humiliated by a Church that 
felt herself the guardian of the faith, hopes, and morals of mankind. His 
abjuration, after months of imprisonment and days of questioning that could 
have shattered the mind and will of a young warrior, was forgivable in an old 
man who remembered Bruno’s burning thirty-three years before. But he was not 
really defeated. His book spread through Europe in a dozen translations, and his 
book did not recant. 

He solaced his grief at Siena and Arcetri by summing up his physical 
researches in another major work, Discorsiedimostrauoni matematiche intorno a 
due nuove scienze (Dialogues ... Concerning Two New Sciences). As the Italian 
press was closed to him by his condemnation, he negotiated secretly with foreign 
printers, and finally the Elzevir firm issued the book at Leiden in 1638. It was 
acclaimed throughout the learned world as raising the science of mechanics to a 
higher level than ever before. After its publication he continued to prepare 
additional dialogues, in which he studied the mechanics of percussion and 
adumbrated Newton’s second law of motion. “In the last days of his life,” says 
his first biographer, “and amid much physical suffering, his mind was constantly 
occupied with mechanical and mathematical problems.”!!6 In 1637, just before 
his eyesight began to fail, he announced his last astronomical discovery, the 
librations of the moon—the variations in that side of the moon which always 
faces the earth. And in 1641, a few months before his death, he explained to his 
son a plan for making a pendulum clock. 

The portrait that Sustermans painted of him at Arcetri (now in the Pitti 
Gallery) is of genius incarnate: immense forehead, pugnacious lips, searching 
nose, penetrating eyes; this is one of the noblest faces in history. The eyes lost 
their sight in 1638, perhaps from too arduous gazing. He consoled himself with 
the thought that no man since Adam had seen so much as he. “This universe,” he 
said, “that I have extended a thousand times ... has now shrunk to the narrow 
confines of my own body. Thus God likes it; so I too must like it.”117 In 1639, 
suffering from sleeplessness and a hundred pains, he was allowed by the 
Inquisition to visit Florence, under strict surveillance, to see a physician and hear 
Mass. Back in Arcetri he dictated to Viviani and Torricelli and played the lute, 
till his hearing also failed. On January 8, 1642, aged almost seventy-eight, he 
died in the arms of his disciples. 

Grotius called him “the greatest mind of all time.” !18 He had, of course, some 
limitations of intellect and character. His faults—pride, temper, vanity—were 


literally the defects or price of his qualities: his persistence, courage, and 
originality. He did not recognize the importance of Kepler’s calculations on the 
planetary orbits. He was slow to credit the work of his contemporaries. He 
hardly realized how many of his discoveries in mechanics had been made before 
him—some by another Florentine, Leonardo. The views for which he was 
punished are not precisely those that astronomers hold today; like most martyrs, 
he suffered for the right to be wrong. But he was not wrong in feeling that he had 
made dynamics a full-fledged science and had widened the human mind and 
perspective by revealing, in greater measure than ever before, the frightful 
immensity of the universe. He shared with Kepler the honor of winning 
acceptance for Copernicus, and with Newton the distinction of showing that the 
heavens declare the glory of law. And, like a good son of the Renaissance, he 
wrote the best Italian prose of his time. 

His influence pervaded Europe. His very condemnation raised the status of 
science in northern lands, while lowering it for a while in Italy and Spain. Not 
that the Inquisition destroyed Italian science: Torricelli, Cassini, Borelli, Redi, 
Malpighi, Morgagni carried the torch on to Volta, Galvani, and Marconi. But 
Italian scientists, remembering Galileo, avoided the philosophical implications 
of science. After the burning of Bruno and the intimidation of Descartes by 
Galileo’s fate, European philosophy became a Protestant monopoly. 

In 1835 the Church withdrew the works of Galileo from her Index of 
Prohibited Books. The broken and defeated man had triumphed over the most 
powerful institution in history. 


I. For superstition, science, and philosophy in England in this period cf. Chapter VII. 


I.Jena (1558), Geneva (1559), Lille (1562), Strasbourg (1567), Leiden (1575), Helmstedt (1575), Wilno 
(1578), Wiirzburg (1582), Edinburgh (1583), Franeker (1585), Graz (1596), Dublin (1591), Lublin (1596), 
Harderwijk (1600), Giessen (1607), Groningen (1614), Amsterdam (1632), Dorpat (1632), Budapest 
(1635), Utrecht (1636), Turku (1640), Bamberg (1648). 


III. Ideally the calendar would have thirteen months, each of twenty-eight days, with a dateless holiday (or, 
in leap years, two) at the close of the year. Such a one-page calendar, with rotary devices to indicate the 
month and the year, could serve for every month indefinitely; each day of the week would fall on the same 
dates every month and every year; the business year would be evenly divisible into equal months and equal 
quarters. But, alas, this would confuse the saints. 


IV. Aristotle’s writings are often syncopated notes, which he probably amplified or modified in lecturing. 
The passage in De Coelo may have meant that in a resisting medium, including open air, objects of 
concentrated mass, like a coin, fall faster than articles great in size but small in weight, like a sheet of paper; 
this, of course, is true. But in a vacuum the coin and the paper—or a ball of lead and a feather—fall at the 
same speed; and even in the open air the paper, if crumpled into a compact mass, falls at nearly the same 
speed as the coin. If we note the modification in Viviani’s statement—that the objects must be “of the same 


material ... falling through the same medium”—the divergence between the Athenian philosopher and the 
Pisan scientist is much reduced. 


V. By the humor of history this is a proposition that no astronomer holds today. Perhaps all astronomy, like 
all history, should be taken as hypothesis. Of the beyond, as of yesterday, there is no certainty. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Philosophy Reborn 
1564-1648 


I. SKEPTICS 


Unoer and amid the conflicts of national states, economic forces, political 
parties, and varieties of religious belief, the essential drama of modern European 
history was taking form: the fight for life of a great religion besieged and sapped 
by science, sectarianism, epicureanism, and philosophy. Is Christianity dying? Is 
the religion that gave morals, courage, and art to Western civilization suffering 
slow decay through the spread of knowledge, the widening of astronomic, 
geographical, and historical horizons, the realization of evil in history and the 
soul, the decline of faith in an afterlife and of trust in the benevolent guidance of 
the world? If this is so, it is the basic event of modern times, for the soul of a 
civilization is its religion, and it dies with its faith. To Bruno and Descartes, 
Hobbes and Spinoza, Pascal and Bayle, Holbach and Helvétius, Voltaire and 
Hume, Leibniz and Kant, it was no longer a question of Catholicism versus 
Protestantism, it was a question of Christianity itself, of doubts and denials rising 
about the dearest fundamentals of the ancient creed. The thinkers of Europe—the 
vanguard of the European mind—were no longer discussing the authority of the 
pope; they were debating the existence of God. 

Many factors made for unbelief. The principle of private judgment, 
condemned by the Catholic Church as an invitation to doctrinal and moral chaos, 
had been proclaimed, established, and then condemned by nearly all the 
Protestant bodies; meanwhile it had undermined the citadel of belief. 
Multiplying sects fought one another like superabundant progeny, exposed one 
another’s weaknesses, and left faith naked to rationalist winds. In their war they 
called both Scripture and reason to their support; the study of the Bible led to 
doubts of its meaning and infallibility, and the appeal to reason ended the Age of 
Faith. The Protestant Reformation achieved more than it desired. The assaults of 
Biblical criticism especially damaged a Protestantism that had recklessly based 
itself upon a divinely inspired Bible. Improvements in social order and human 
security softened terror and cruelty; men felt compelled to reconceive God in 


gentler terms than those of Paul and Augustine, Loyola and Calvin; hell and 
predestination became incredible, and the new morality shamed the old theology. 
The growth of wealth and pleasure made for an epicurean life, which sought a 
philosophy to justify it. Religion was a casualty in the wars of religion. The 
increasing knowledge of pagan morals and philosophies, of Asiatic cults and 
rituals, led to disturbing comparisons with Christianity; have we not heard 
Erasmus praying to “Saint Socrates,” and seen Montaigne reduce religious 
creeds to the accidents of geography and the arbitrament of war? The growth of 
science revealed the operation of “natural law” in many cases—e.g., the path of 
comets—where faith had seen the hand of Providence. The educated classes 
found it harder to believe in miracles, even while the letterless gloried in them. 
And this earth which, in the fond mythology of the people, had felt the feet of 
God—was it, as Copernicus and Galileo implied, only a bubble and a moment in 
a universe immeasurably too vast for the jealous, vengeful deity of Genesis? 
Where had heaven gone, now that up and down changed places twice a day? 

The mildest skeptics were the Unitarians, who in Italy, Switzerland, Poland, 
Holland, and England suggested doubts about the divinity of Christ. There were 
already a few deists, who professed belief in a God loosely identified with 
Nature, rejected the divinity of Christ, and wished to make Christianity an ethic 
rather than a creed; they were as yet sporadic and cautious, except when, like 
Edward Herbert of Cherbury, they had sufficient status to frighten the hangman; 
we Shall find them more vocal after 1648. Bolder were the “Epicureans” of 
Germany, who laughed at the Last Judgment, which took so long in coming, and 
at hell, which was probably not so terrible after all, since all the jolliest company 
gathered there.! In France such men were called esprits forts (tough minds) or 
libertins, whose loose ways began to give its modern meaning to a word that had 
originally meant “freethinkers.” In 1581 Philippe Duplessis-Mornay wrote a 
book of nine hundred pages, De la Vérité de la religion chrétienne, contre les 
athées; in 1623 the Jesuit Francois Garasse published a quarto of over a 
thousand pages, in which he denounced the beaux esprits who “believe in God 
only by way of form or as a maxim of state” and accept only Nature and 
destiny.2 In that same year Marin Mersenne estimated the “atheists” of Paris at 
fifty thousand,? but that word was then so loosely used that he may have meant 
deists. In 1625 Gabriel Naudé explained that the divine revelations of laws to 
Numa Pompilius and Moses were fables invented to promote social order, and 
that the monks of the Thebaid had fabricated their stories of combats with the 
Devil to raise their reputation and milk the credulous mob.4* Francois de La 
Mothe Le Vayer, secretary to Richelieu and tutor to the future Louis XIV, 
published in 1633 his Dialogues of Orasius Tabero, professing a general 


skepticism: “Our knowledge is asininity, our certainties are fictions, our whole 
world is ... a perpetual comedy.”> He was one of those whose faith faded before 
the multiplicity of infallible creeds. “Amongst that infinity of religions there is 
no man who does not believe that he possesses the true and condemns all the 
rest.”© Despite his skepticism he married at seventy-eight and died in bed at 
eighty-four. Like a good skeptic, he had made his peace with the Church. 

Much of this French skepticism was a negative echo of Montaigne. It became 
a positive and constructive force in Montaigne’s friend Pierre Charron, a 
Bordeaux priest who gave him the last rites and inherited his library. Charron’s 
Traité de la sagesse (1601), a three-volume description of wisdom, has been 
inadequately described as a systematization of Montaigne; it is, rather, an 
independent treatise, owing much to the Essays, but bearing the stamp of 
Charron’s grave and courteous character. All knowledge, he says, is derived 
from the senses and is therefore subject to the many mistakes and limitations of 
the senses; truth is not for us. Fools argue that truth is proved by universal 
consent, and that vox populi est vox Dei; Charron believes rather that the voice 
of the people is the voice of ignorance, of opinions manufactured for them, and 
that one should be especially skeptical of what is widely believed.” The soul is a 
mysterious, restless, searching activity connected with the brain and apparently 
dying with the body.® Religion is composed of unprovable mysteries and many 
absurdities, and has been guilty of barbarous sacrifices and intolerant cruelties. If 
(as Voltaire would repeat) all men were philosophers, lovers and practicers of 
wisdom, religion would be unnecessary, and societies would live by a natural 
ethic independent of theology; “I would have a man virtuous without heaven and 
hell.”9 But considering the natural wickedness and ignorance of mankind, 
religion is a necessary means to morality and order.!9 Consequently Charron 
accepts all the fundamentals of Christianity, even to angels and miracles,!! and 
he advises his sage to observe all the religious rites prescribed by the church to 
which, however accidentally, he belongs.!2 A true skeptic will never be a 
heretic.13 

Despite these orthodox conclusions a contemporary Jesuit classed him with 
the most wicked and dangerous atheists,!4 and when Charron suddenly died, 
aged sixty-two, of an apoplectic stroke (1603), the pious called it God’s 
judgment on his infidelities.15 Shortly before his death he prepared a second 
edition, in which he softened his more reckless passages and assured his fellow 
clergymen that by Nature he meant God; his book was put on the Index 
nevertheless. For half a century it far surpassed Montaigne’s Essays in 
popularity; De la sagesse had thirty-five editions in France between 1601 and 
1672, and in the eighteenth century Charron was more influential than his 


master. But the same orderliness of exposition that attracted the classic 
seventeenth century seemed a dreary and scholastic didacticism in the 
nineteenth, and Charron was lost in the rediscovered brilliance and gaiety of 
Montaigne. 


II. GIORDANO BRUNO: 1548-1600 


Copernicus had enlarged the world. Who would now enlarge God, and 
reconceive deity in terms worthy of those numberless and imperturbable 
galaxies? Bruno tried. 

He was born in Nola, sixteen miles east of Naples. Christened Filippo, he 
changed his name to Giordano when, aged seventeen, he entered the monastery 
of the Dominicans at Naples. There he found a good library, rich not only in 
theology but in the Greek and Latin classics, in Plato and Aristotle, even in 
Arabic and Hebrew authors who had been translated into Latin. His poetic nature 
took readily to the pagan mythology, which persisted in his thought long after 
the Christian theology had faded away. He was fascinated by the atomism of 
Democritus as continued by Epicurus and so majestically expounded by 
Lucretius. He read the Moslem thinkers Avicenna and Averroés, and the Jewish 
philosopher Avicebron (Ibn Gabirol). Something of Hebrew mysticism entered 
into him and mingled with the ideas of Pseudo-Dionysius and Bernardino 
Telesio on the union of contraries in Nature and God; something, too, of the 
vision that Nicholas of Cusa had had of an infinite universe without center or 
circumference and animated by a single soul. He admired the rebellious medical 
mysticism of Paracelsus, the mystical symbolism and mnemonic devices of 
Raymond Lully, and the occult philosophy of Cornelius Agrippa. All these 
influences molded him, and inflamed him with hostility to Aristotle, to 
Scholasticism, to Thomas Aquinas. But he was in a Dominican monastery, and 
Aquinas was the intellectual hero of the Dominicans. 

Inevitably the young monk troubled his superiors with objections, questions, 
and theories. Moreover, sex was simmering in his blood; he confessed later that 
not all the snows of the Caucasus could quench his fires; and there is some 
subtle connection between sexual and intellectual awakening. He took full 
priestly orders in 1572, but doubts continued to agitate him secretly. How could 
there be three persons in one God? How could a priest, with whatever formula, 
transform bread and wine into the body and blood of Jesus Christ? Twice, after 
his ordination, he was formally censured by his superiors. Suddenly, in 1576, 
after eleven years as a monk, he fled from the monastery, and for a while he hid 


himself in Rome. He discarded his monastic gown, resumed his baptismal name, 
and sought safety and privacy as a teacher of a school for boys in Noli, near 
Genoa. 

So began sixteen years of wandering, in which the restlessness of his body 
kept pace with the vacillations of his mind. After four months in Noli he moved 
to Savona, then to Turin, to Venice, to Padua. To secure monastic hospitality he 
donned again the garb of a Dominican monk. Then on to Brescia, to Bergamo, 
and over the Alps to Chambéry, where a Dominican monastery received and fed 
him. Then to Lyon. Then to Geneva. There, in the citadel of Calvinism, he again 
divested himself of his monastic robe. For two months he lived in uncongenial 
peace, earning his bread by correcting manuscripts and proofs. Among these was 
his own review of a lecture given at the University of Geneva by a Calvinist 
theologian. Bruno pointed out twenty errors in that lecture. The printer of his 
review was arrested and fined; Bruno himself was called to trial before the 
Consistory. He apologized and was excused. Disappointed to find that he had 
escaped one censorship to fall under another, he left Geneva, returned to Lyon, 
and passed on to Toulouse. There some measure of tolerance transiently 
appeared through the rivalry of Catholics and Huguenots and the influx of only 
slightly converted Jews from Spain and Portugal. Probably during Bruno’s stay 
(1581) Francois Sanchez published at Toulouse his skeptical treatise Of the 
Right Noble Knowledge ... that Nothing Is Known (Quod nihil scitur). For 
eighteen months Bruno lectured on Aristotle’s De anima. Then, for reasons 
unknown—perhaps desiring a more capital fame—he moved up to Paris. 

He had acquired a reputation not only as a philosopher but as an expert in 
mnemonics. Henry III sent for him and solicited the magic secrets of a good 
memory. The King was pleased with Bruno’s lessons and appointed him to a 
professorship in the Collége de France. For two years Bruno bore with peace. 
But in 1582 he published a comedy, Candelaio (The Torchbearer), in which 
with verve and fury he satirized monks, professors, pedants, and—but let the 
Prologue speak: 


You will see, in mixed confusion, snatches of cutpurses, miles of cheats, enterprises of rogues; 
also delicious disgusts, bitter sweets, foolish decisions, mistaken faith and crippled hopes, niggard 
charities, ... virile women, effeminate men ... and everywhere the love of gold. Hence proceed 
quartan fevers, spiritual cancers, light thoughts, ruling follies, ... advancing knowledge, fruitful 
action, purposive industry. In fine you will see, throughout, naught secure, ... little beauty, and 
nothing of good. 


He signed the play “Bruno the Nolan, Graduate of the Academy, Called the 
Nuisance.”16 


And so, in March 1583, he tried England. Henry III, “readier to recommend 
him to others than to retain his services,”!” gave him letters of introduction to the 
French ambassador in London, Michel de Castelnau, Sieur de la Mauvissiere. 
Now began Bruno’s happiest interlude. For two years he lived and ate in the 
ambassador’s mansion, free from economic necessities, writing some of his most 
important works, always finding refuge there from the storms precipitated by his 
character, and comforted in his controversies by a tolerant man of the world who 
knew better than to take metaphysics seriously. In that home Bruno met Sir 
Philip Sidney, the Earl of Leicester, John Florio, Edmund Spenser, Gabriel 
Harvey, and others of the finest minds in Elizabethan England. These 
conversations provided the basis of Bruno’s symposium La cena de le Ceneri. 
He met the great Queen herself, and eulogized her in terms that were later held 
against him by the Inquisition. 

In 1583 he requested of Oxford University the privilege of lecturing in its 
halls, and expounded his qualifications in terms that forever cleared him of any 
imputation of modesty.!8 Permission given, he spoke on the immortality of the 
soul and on “the fivefold sphere”—i.e., the planetary system of Copernicus. He 
was heckled by, among others, the rector of Lincoln College, as he tells us in his 
Own way: 


Would you hear how they were able to reply to his [Bruno’s] arguments? How fifteen times, by 
means of fifteen syllogisms, a poor doctor whom on this solemn occasion they had put forward as 
the very Corypheus of the Academy was left standing like a chick entangled in tow? Would you 
learn with what incivility and discourtesy that pig comported himself, and the patience and 
humanity of him who showed himself to be born a Neapolitan and nurtured under a more benign 
sky? Are you informed how they closed his public lectures?!9 


Later he called Oxford the “widow of sound learning” (vedova de le buone 
lettere), a “constellation of pedantic and most obstinate ignorance and 
presumption, mixed with rustic incivility that would exhaust the patience of 
Job.”20 

Our philosopher was no Job. He wrote brilliantly about the stars and found 
earthlings intolerably dull. He felt that his philosophical development of 
Copernican astronomy was a beneficent advance in understanding, and he was 
“a biting critic”?! of all who rejected his views, though Florio found him, when 
appeased, “gentle and urbane.”22 His vanity was a trial to his friends as well as 
the wind in his sails. He gave himself the most magnificent titles—”doctor of the 
more developed theology, professor of purer and harmless wisdom.”23 He had 
the fervid imagination, the excitable eloquence, of a Neapolitan; wherever he 
went the sun of the south heated his blood. “For love of true wisdom,” he said, 


“and zeal for true contemplation, I tire, torment, and crucify myself.”24 

Toward the end of 1585 he returned to Paris in the suite of the recalled 
ambassador. He lectured at the Sorbonne, exciting the hostility of the 
Aristotelians as usual. The war of the League against Henry III persuaded Bruno 
to sample German universities. In July 1586 he registered at the University of 
Marburg; refused the right to lecture, he denounced the rector and went on to 
Wittenberg. For two years he lectured at Luther’s university; departing, he 
voiced his gratitude in a soaring valedictory, but the theology of the reformers 
did not attract him. He sought the patronage of Rudolf II at Prague; the Emperor 
thought him fantastic, but gave him three hundred thalers and permission to 
teach at the University of Helmstedt in Brunswick. For some months he was 
happy; then the head of the Lutheran Church there denounced and 
excommunicated him.2° We do not know the upshot, but Bruno passed on to 
Frankfurt to Zurich to Frankfurt (1590-91), where he settled down to publish his 
Latin works. 

By this time—one year before his imprisonment by the Inquisition—his 
philosophy was complete, though it never achieved clarity or coherent form. On 
looking into Bruno’s chief writings we are struck by the titles, which are here 
given in abbreviated form.! Often they are poetic and obscure and warn us to 
expect rather reveries and ecstasies than a systematic or consistent philosophy. 
Hardly elsewhere, outside of Rabelais, shall we find such a gallimaufry of 
epithets, rhetoric, allegories, symbols, myths, “humours,” conceits, bombast, 
trivia, exaltation, burlesque, and wit, piled one upon another in a nebulous 
confusion of dogmas, insights, and hypotheses. Bruno inherited the skill of the 
Italian dramatists, the scandalous hilarity of the macaronic poets, the slashing 
satire of Berni and Aretino. If philosophy means calm perspective, reasoned 
restraint, ability to see all sides, tolerance of difference, even sympathy for 
simpletons, Bruno was not a philosopher but a warrior, who put on blinders lest 
surrounding dangers should divert him from his goal—which was, two centuries 
before Voltaire, écraser l’infame to smash the infamy of obscurantism and 
persecution. There is something bitterer than Voltaire in the savage sarcasm 
wherewith he satirizes the theological idealization of unthinking faith: 


There is not, there is not, I say, a better mirror placed before human eyes than Asininity or the 
ass, or which demonstrates more clearly the duty of that man who ... looks for the reward of the 
final judgment.... On the other hand, nothing is more effective to engulf us in the abyss of Tartarus 
[hell] than philosophical and rational speculations which, born of the senses ..., ripen in the 
developed human intellect. Try, try, therefore, to be asses, all ye who are men; and you who are 
already asses, study ... to proceed from good to better, so that you may arrive at that end and 
dignity which is attained not by knowledge and effort, however great, but by faith, and which is lost 


not by ignorance and misdoing, however enormous, but by unbelief. If by this conduct you are 
found written in the book of life, you will obtain grace in the Church Militant and glory in the 
Church Triumphant, in which God lives and reigns through all ages. Amen.26 


Bruno’s vision of the universe is primarily aesthetic, a profound and 
wondering appreciation of an incandescent infinity; but it is also a philosophical 
attempt to adjust human thought to a cosmos in which our planet is an 
infinitesimal part of an unknowable immensity. The earth is not the center of the 
world, nor is the sun; beyond the world that we see (there were no telescopes 
when Bruno wrote) there are other worlds (as telescopes were soon to show), 
and beyond these other worlds are other worlds again (as better telescopes were 
to show), and so on endlessly; we cannot conceive an end, nor a beginning. And 
instead of the “fixed” stars being fixed, as Copernicus thought, they change their 
place constantly; even in the skies panta rei, all things flow. Space, time, and 
motion are relative; there is no center, no circumference, no up or down; the 
same motion differs when seen from different places or stars; and as time is the 
measure of motion, time too is relative. Probably many stars are inhabited by 
living, intelligent beings; did Christ die for them too? Yet in this endless 
immensity there is an invariable conservation of matter, an eternal and inviolable 
constancy of law. 

Since the universe is infinite, and there cannot be two infinites, the infinite 
God and the infinite universe must be one (here is Spinoza’s Deus sive 
substantia sive Natura—”God or substance or Nature”). There is no Prime 
Mover, as Aristotle supposed, there is motion or energy inherent in every part of 
the whole. “God is not an external intelligence ... It is more worthy for him to be 
the internal principle of motion, which is his own nature, his own soul.”27 Nature 
is the outside the Divine Mind; however, this Mind is not in a “heaven above,” 
but in every particle of reality. 

The world is composed of minute monads, indivisible units of force, of life, 
of inchoate mind (here Bruno is a bridge between Lucretius and Leibniz). Each 
particle has its own individuality, has a mind of its own; and yet its freedom is 
not liberation from law but (as in Spinoza) behavior according to its own 
inherent law and character. There is a principle of progress and evolution in 
Nature in the sense that every part strives for development (Aristotle’s 
entelecheia). 

There are opposites in Nature, contrary forces, contradictions; but in the 
operation of the whole cosmos—in the “will of God”—all contraries coincide 
and disappear; so the diverse motions of the planets make the harmony of the 
spheres. Behind the bewildering, fascinating variety of Nature is the yet more 


marvelous unity, wherein all parts appear as organs of one organism. “It is Unity 
that enchants me. By her power I am free though thrall, happy in sorrow, rich in 
poverty, alive even in death.”28 (Though I am subject to law, I express my own 
nature; though I suffer, I find solace in recognizing that the “evil” of the part 
becomes meaningless in the perspective of the whole; though I die, the death of 
the part is the rejuvenating life of the whole.) Hence the knowledge of the 
supreme unity is the goal of science and philosophy, and the healing medicine of 
the mind (Spinoza’s “intellectual love of God”). 

This crude summary of Bruno’s philosophy leaves out all his spark and heroic 
frenzy, and implies in his thought a continuity and consistency quite alien to it, 
for it contains as many contradictions as asseverations, and a flux of moods 
agreeing only in cosmic inebriation. Another selection of his ideas could make 
him a magian mystic. He talked of the individual virtues of the several planets; 
he thought that persons born “under the influence” of Venus are disposed to 
love, rhetoric, and peace, those under Mars to strife and hate. He believed in the 
occult qualities of objects and numbers, and that diseases may be demons and 
may in some cases be cured by a king’s touch or the spittle of a seventh son.29 

His final delusion was his hope that if he returned to Italy and should be 
questioned by the Inquisition, he could (as well he might) quote enough 
orthodox passages from his works to deceive the Church into thinking him her 
loving son. Perhaps he hoped that Italy had not heard of the book he had 
published in England, The Expulsion of the Triumphant Beast, in which the beast 
to be expelled could be interpreted as Catholicism, or Christianity, or theological 
dogmas in general.2? He must have longed for Italy, for how else shall we 
explain the eagerness with which he accepted the invitation of Giovanni 
Mocenigo to come to Venice as his teacher and guest? Mocenigo belonged to 
one of Venice’s most illustrious families. He was a pious Catholic, but he was 
interested in occult powers, and had been told that Bruno was well informed on 
all branches of magic and had the secrets of a tenacious memory. The Inquisition 
had long since declared Bruno an outlaw to be arrested at the first opportunity, 
but Venice was famed for protecting such outlaws and defying the Inquisitors. 
So, in the fall of 1591, Bruno hurriedly left Frankfurt and made his way over the 
Alps to Italy. 

Mocenigo gave him rooms and took lessons from him in mnemonics. The 
pupil’s progress was slow, and he wondered whether his teacher was 
withholding from him some esoteric magical lore; meanwhile he trembled at the 
heresies which the loquacious and incautious philosopher expressed. Mocenigo 
asked his confessor if he should report Bruno to the Inquisition; the priest 
advised him to wait until he had drawn out his instructor more definitely. 


Mocenigo obeyed; but when Bruno announced his intention of returning to 
Frankfurt, Mocenigo notified the Inquisitors, and on May 23, 1592, Bruno found 
himself in the prison of the Holy Office in Venice. Mocenigo explained that he 
had acted “by the constraint of his conscience and by order of his confessor.”31 
He informed the Inquisitors that Bruno was averse to all religions, though he 
liked Catholicism best; that he denied the Trinity, the Incarnation, and 
transubstantiation; that he charged Christ and the Apostles with having deceived 
the people through alleged miracles; Bruno had said that all friars were asses, 
defiling the earth by their hypocrisy, avarice, and evil life, that religion should be 
replaced by philosophy, that indulgence in “carnal pleasures” is not sinful, and 
that he, Bruno, had satisfied his passions to the extent of his opportunities;32 
Bruno had told him that “ladies pleased him well, though he had not yet reached 
Solomon’s number.”33 

The Inquisition examined the prisoner at its leisure, from May to September 
1592. Bruno pleaded that he had written as a philosopher and had availed 
himself of Pomponazzi’s distinction between the “two truths”—that one might 
question, as a philosopher, doctrines that he accepted as a Catholic. He admitted 
his doubts as to the Trinity. He confessed that he had been guilty of many errors; 
he professed repentance and besought the tribunal, “knowing my infirmity, to 
embrace me to the breast of Mother Church, providing me with remedies 
suitable for my welfare, and using me with mercy.”34 The Inquisitors gave him 
no comfort, but returned him to his cell. On July 30 they examined him again, 
heard his confession and his plea for mercy, and again remanded him to his cell 
for another two months. In September the head of the Roman Inquisition 
instructed the Venetian Inquisitors to send their prisoner to Rome. The Venetian 
government objected, but the Inquisitors pointed out that Bruno was a citizen of 
Naples, not of Venice, and the Senate consented to his extradition. On February 
27, 1593, Bruno was deported to Rome. 

It was part of Inquisition procedure to let a prisoner brood in jail for long 
periods before, between, and after examinations. Almost a year passed before 
Bruno was brought before the Roman tribunal in December 1593. He was 
examined again—or tortured by questioning—in April, May, September, and 
December 1594. In January 1595 the Inquisitors met twice to study the record; in 
March 1595 and April 1596 Bruno, says the trial record, “was brought before the 
Lord Cardinals and was visited” in his cell “and was interrogated by them and 
heard concerning his necessities.”2° In December 1596 his complaints were 
heard “concerning food.” In March 1597 he was brought before the examiners, 
who again “heard him concerning his necessities”; we are not told what these 
were, but the repeated pleas suggest nameless hardships, not including the long 


suspense aimed presumably to break down an ardent spirit into an edifying 
humility. Another year passed. In December 1597, another questioning; then 
another year in the cell. In December 1598 he was allowed paper and pen. On 
January 14, 1599, he was again summoned. Eight heretical propositions taken 
from his books were read to him, and he was asked to recant them. He defended 
his views, but agreed to accept the decision of the Pope as to the quoted 
passages. On February 4 Clement VIII and the Congregation of the Holy Office 
decided that the excerpts were plainly heretical, No mention of Bruno’s 
Copernican views occurs in the record of the trial; the heresies related to the 
Incarnation and the Trinity. He was allowed forty days more to acknowledge his 
errors. 

He was heard again on February 18 and in April, September, and November. 
On December 21 he declared that he would not retract. On January 20, 1600, he 
addressed a memorial to the Pope, claiming that the condemned propositions had 
been wrongly taken from their context, offering to defend them against any 
theologians, and again expressing willingness to accept the decision of the Pope. 
Thereupon, reads the record, “the most holy lord, Pope Clement VIII, decreed 
and commanded that the cause be carried to final measures, ... sentence be 
pronounced, and the said Brother Jordanus be committed to the secular court.” 
On February 8 the Inquisitors summoned Bruno, repeated the accusations, and 
told him that he had been allowed eight years in which to repent; that he had 
agreed to accept the decision of the Pope as to whether his propositions were 
heretical; that the Pope had so decided, and that the prisoner still persisted in his 
heresies, continuing “impenitent, obstinate, and pertinacious”; wherefore 
sentence was now passed upon him that he should be “delivered to the secular 
court, ... to the Governor of Rome here present, that thou mayest be punished 
with the punishment deserved, though we earnestly pray that he will mitigate the 
rigor of the laws concerning the pains of thy person, that thou mayest not be in 
danger of death or of mutilation of thy members.” The sentence was signed by 
nine cardinals, including Bellarmine. According to Caspar Scioppius, a German 
scholar recently converted to Catholicism and then residing in Rome, when the 
verdict was read to Bruno he said to his judges, “Perchance you who pronounce 
my sentence are in greater fear than I who receive it.”36 

He was at once transferred to a secular prison. On February 19, still 
impenitent, his body nude, his tongue tied, he was bound to an iron stake on a 
pyre in the Piazza Campo de’ Fiori and was burned alive, in the presence of an 
edified multitude. He was fifty-two years old. On that same spot in 1889, a 
statue was erected to him by subscription from all quarters of the world. 


II. VANINI AND CAMPANELLA 


Nineteen years later a kindred spirit moved quickly to a like fate. Giulio 
Cesare Lucilio Vanini was born in southern Italy of an Italian father and a 
Spanish mother—powder mating with fire. After wandering over Europe like 
Bruno, sampling climates and theologies, and writing books whose occasional 
insights (as that man had once been a quadruped) hardly balanced the occult 
nonsense, he settled down in Toulouse (1617) and, again like Bruno, enjoyed 
there two years of peace. But an attendant at his lectures reported him as 
laughing at the Incarnation and questioning the existence of a personal God.37 
Another hearer, Sieur de Francon, gained Vanini’s confidence, drew him out as 
Mocenigo had done with Bruno, and reported him to the municipal parlement. 
On August 2, 1618, he was arrested not by the Church but by order of the 
Procurator-General of the King. On the basis of his lectures he was accused of 
atheism and blasphemy, both of them crimes punishable by the state. Vanini 
affirmed his belief in God, but Francon alleged that the prisoner had more than 
once professed atheism, saying that Nature was the only God. The judges 
accepted the evidence, and despite Vanini’s passionate protests and the piety that 
he showed in his cell, they condemned him—thirty-four years old— 


to be delivered into the hands of the executioner of justice, who shall draw him on a hurdle, in his 
shirt, with a halter about his neck, and bearing upon his shoulders a placard with the words ATHEIST 
AND BLASPHEMER OF THE NAME OF GOD; he shall thus conduct him before the principal 
entrance to the church of St. Stephen, and being there placed on his knees ... he shall ask pardon from 
God, from the King, and from Justice for his said blasphemies. Afterward he shall bring him into the 
Place of Salin, bind him to a stake there erected, cut off his tongue and strangle him, and afterward his 
body shall be burned ... and the ashes thrown to the wind.38 


Tradition tells that as Vanini came from his cell to bear his agony (February 9, 
1619), he exclaimed, “Andiamo, andiamo allegramente a morire da filosofo” 
(Let us go, let us go cheerfully to die like a philosopher).39 


Tommaso Campanella too was born with Calabrian lava in his blood. He 
cooled it for a while in a Dominican monastery, studied Telesio and 
Empedocles, rejected Aristotle, ridiculed a papal excommunication, and was 
imprisoned for some months by the Inquisition at Naples (1591-92). Released, 
he took courses at Padua, and was indicted for unchastity. There he wrote his 
first significant work, Prodromos philosophiae instaurendae (1594), in which, 
like Francis Bacon eleven years later, he advised thinkers to study Nature rather 
than Aristotle, and outlined a program for the restoration of science and 
philosophy. Returning to Naples, he joined a conspiracy to free it from Spain; 


the plot was frustrated, and Campanella languished in state jails for twenty-seven 
years (1599-1626). Twelve times he was tortured, once for forty hours.49 He 
allayed his suffering with philosophy, poetry, and visions of perfect states. His 
sonnet “The People” voices his resentment at the failure of the populace to 
support his revolt: 


The people is a beast of muddy brain 

That knows not its own force and therefore stands 
Loaded with wood and stone; the powerless hands 
Of a mere child guide it with bit and rein. 

One kick would be enough to break the chain; 
But the beast fears, and what the child demands 

It does, nor its own terror understands, 

Confused and stupefied by bugbears vain. 

Most wonderful, with its own hand it ties 

And gags itself—gives itself death and war 

For pence doled out by kings from its own store. 
Its own are all things between earth and heaven, 
But this it knows not; and if one arise 

To tell this truth, it kills him unforgiven.4! 


The most famous product of those weary years was his Civitas solis. 
Campanella imagined his City of the Sun as standing on a mountain in Ceylon. 
Its officials are chosen—and are removable—by a national assembly of all 
inhabitants over twenty years old. The magistrates so chosen choose the head of 
the government, a priest called Hoh. He and his aides rule in all matters, 
temporal or spiritual. They preside also over the union of the sexes, seeing to it 
“that men and women are so joined together that they bring forth the best 
offspring. Indeed, they laugh at us who exhibit a studious care for our breed of 
horses and dogs, but neglect the breeding of human beings.”42 Hence deformity 
is unknown. Women are communistically shared and sternly disciplined. They 
are required to take active exercise, which “gives them a clear complexion. ... If 
any woman dyes her face or uses high-heeled boots ... she is condemned to 
capital punishment.”4° Both the sexes are trained to war. Those who flee from 
battle are, when caught, put to death by being placed in a den of lions and 
bears.44 Everyone is assigned to work, but only for four hours a day. Children 
are brought up in common and are psychologically prepared for a communistic 
sharing of goods. The religion of these people is a worship of the sun as the 
“face and living image of God.” “They assert that the whole earth will come to 


live in accordance with their customs.”45 

This communist manifesto, echoing Plato, was written in jail about 1602 and 
was published in Frankfurt am Main in 1622. Perhaps it expressed the 
aspirations of the Neapolitan conspirators and may have contributed to 
Campanella’s long incarceration. In time he made his peace with the Church and 
was released. He delighted Urban VIII by asserting the right of the popes to rule 
kings. In 1634 Urban sent him to Paris to save him from implication in another 
Neapolitan revolt. Richelieu protected him, and the tired rebel, recapturing his 
youth, died in a Dominican cell (1639). “I am the bell [campanella],” he said, 
“that announces the new dawn.’’46 


IV. PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


1. Juan de Mariana: 1536-1624 


The central feature of medieval politics was the unifying supremacy of the 
papacy over the kings; the outstanding aspect of modern political history is the 
conflict of national states freed from papal power; hence the first question that 
agitated political philosophy in the century after the Reformation was the 
demand of Catholic thinkers that papal supremacy be restored, and the demand 
of Protestant thinkers that papal authority be wholly destroyed. Papal polemists 
argued that absolute kings, claiming divine right and repudiating all restraints by 
religion, morals, and law, would tear Europe to pieces; the defenders of the 
Reformation replied that no supranational authority could be trusted to seek the 
good of mankind rather than its own power and profit; moreover, a supreme 
Church would stifle all freedom of life and thought. 

The Scholastic philosophers of the Middle Ages, echoing Roman jurists, had 
derived all royal authority from the consent of the people rather than from God; 
consequently there was no divine right of kings, and a bad ruler might be justly 
dethroned. Calvinist thinkers, like Béze, Buchanan, and the author of Vindiciae 
contra tyrannos, warmly seconded this view; but Lutheran and Anglican 
theologians supported the divine right of kings as a necessary offset to public 
violence and papal claims, and upheld the duty of obedience even to unjust 
kings.47 

The defenders of popular sovereignty included many Jesuits, who saw in this 
view a means of weakening royal as against papal authority. If, argued Cardinal 
Bellarmine, the authority of kings is derived from, and therefore subject to, the 


people, it is obviously subordinate to the authority of the popes, which is derived 
from the establishment of the Church by Christ, and is therefore subject only to 
God. Luis Molina, a Spanish Jesuit, concluded that the people, as the source of 
secular authority, may justly—but by orderly procedure—depose an unjust 
king.48 Francisco Suarez, “the finest theologian the Society of Jesus has 
produced,”49 restated this view, with careful modifications, in countering the 
absolutist claims of James I, and upheld the right of popes to unseat kings. The 
Jesuit Juan de Mariana’s defense of tyrannicide roused an international furor 
because it was alleged to have encouraged the assassination of Henry IV. 

Mariana (whom we have already noted as the greatest historian of his 
generation) was in all ways a remarkable individual, renowned for learning, 
eloquence, and intellectual audacity. In 1599 he dedicated to Philip III, and 
published with the permission of the local Jesuit censor, the treatise De rege et 
regis institutione (On the King and His Education). Anticipating Hobbes by half 
a century, he described a “state of nature” before the origin of society; men then 
lived like animals in the wild, free from all restraints but their physical 
limitations, recognizing no law and no private property, and following instinct in 
seeking food and mates. But there were inconveniences in this Rousseauian 
freedom; e.g., dangerous animals abounded. To protect themselves men formed 
social organization, the greatest of all tools yet invented and a necessary counter 
to the physiological organs of defense and offense given by nature to animals. 
By an explicit or implicit compact, the members of a group agreed to delegate 
their collective authority to a chief or king; but sovereignty remained in the 
people, and in almost all cases (as in the Cortes of Spain) a national assembly 
checked this delegated power, retained control of the purse, and formed a body 
of laws whose authority was superior to the king’s. 

Democracy, in Mariana’s view, is made impossible by the unequal 
distribution of ability and intelligence among men. It would be ruinous to let 
policy be determined by plebiscites.59 A limited, or constitutional, monarchy is 
the best form of government compatible with the nature of man and the survival 
of the state. It should be hereditary, for an elective monarchy is a periodic 
invitation to anarchy. 

The king should be limited by laws, by religious and moral restraints, and by 
the right of the people to depose him if he becomes a tyrant. He must not change 
the laws or levy taxes without the people’s consent. He “should determine 
nothing about religion,”°! for the Church is superior to the state and must rule 
herself; nevertheless he must protect the national religion, for “if religion is 
neglected a state cannot stand firm.”52 The state should support religion in 
maintaining morality; it should condemn bullfights as encouraging brutality, and 


the stage as stimulating sexual license.°3 It should finance the care of the sick 
and the poor through a wide distribution of hospitals and charity; and the rich 
should give to the needy what they now spend on their luxuries and their dogs. 
Taxes should be high on superfluities, low on necessaries. The goods of the earth 
would suffice for all if they were rightly distributed.°4 A good prince will guard 
against the concentration of wealth. Private property replaced primitive 
communism because “greedy and furious avarice laid its hand upon the divine 
gifts and claimed everything for itself”;55 it is now a necessary institution, but in 
heaven communism will be restored.5® 

A tyrant may be deposed, he may rightly be killed, even, in some 
circumstances, by an individual. 


Who may justly be held a tyrant? ... We do not leave this to the decision of any individual, or 
even to the judgment of many unless the voice of the people publicly takes part, and learned and 
serious men are associated in the deliberation.... [But] when a prince brings the country to ruin, 
abuses state property and the possessions of individuals, spurns public laws and holy religion, 
begins to assert himself arrogantly, insolently, and impiously, ... [when] citizens have been 
deprived of the possibility of assembling for general deliberation, but are earnestly minded to put an 
end to the existing tyranny—and supposing this to be notorious and unendurable ... if in such a case 
any individual comes forward who responds to the general desire and offers to put such a ruler to 
death, I for one shall not regard him as an evil-doer. ... It is a salutary reflection that princes have 
been persuaded that if they oppress the state ... they can be killed not only justly but with praise and 
glory.°7 


Mariana reminded his readers of historic tyrannicides—of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton who killed Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens, and of Brutus who drove 
the tyrant Tarquinius from Rome; and he pointed out that Athens and Rome, 
indeed all literate Europe, honored their memory. But Mariana showed his hand 
and bias by half approving the recent (1589) assassination of Henry HI by 
Clément: 


Henry III, King of France, lies dead, stabbed by a monk in the intestines with a poisoned knife, a 
detestable spectacle.... Jacques Clément ... studied theology in the Dominican college of his order. 
He was told by the theologians whom he had consulted that a tyrant may be killed legally.... 
Clément died an eternal honor to France, as it has seemed to very many.... Many people consider 
he died worthy of immortality, while others, pre-eminent in wisdom and learning, think it 
blamable.58 


Henry III, it will be recalled, had opposed the Catholic League and had 
ordered his aides to kill Henri, Duke of Guise, its leader. Philip II of Spain had 
supported and in part financed the League; he had agreed to the assassination of 
Elizabeth I and William of Orange. And Philip III had no objection to a doctrine 
that justified the killing of an enemy of Spain. 


In 1599 Claudio Aquaviva, general of the Society of Jesus, ordered that 
Mariana’s De rege should be “corrected.” When Henry IV was murdered by 
Ravaillac (May 14, 1610), Aquaviva condemned Mariana’s teaching on 
tyrannicide (July 8), and forbade its propagation in Jesuit instruction. Meanwhile 
Mariana had been arrested, not for praising tyrannicide but for arguing against 
Philip Ill’s debasement of the coinage and warning him in a brilliant treatise, De 
monetae mutatione (1605), of the evils of inflation. Mariana suffered his 
confinement philosophically, survived it, and lived on till 1624, dying at the age 
of eighty-seven. 


2. Jean Bodin: 1530-96 


How different was Bodin! No theologian with his feet in the sky, no somber 
lover of the League, but a Politique after L’Hopital’s heart, a defender of 
toleration, a counselor and admirer of Henry IV. Born at Angers, probably of a 
Spanish-Jewish mother, he came to Paris in 1560, practiced law unprofitably, 
and lost himself eagerly in philosophy and history. He studied voraciously 
Hebrew, Greek, German, Italian, Livy, Tacitus, the Old Testament, Cicero, and 
the constitutions of all the West European states. He believed that the study of 
history is the beginning of political wisdom. His first venture into print was a 
Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem (1566)—Method for the Easy 
Understanding of History. The student will find it jejune, rhetorical, verbose— 
the philosophic mind does not mature early. Bodin, at thirty-six, thought that 
history inspires us to virtue by showing the defeat of the wicked and the triumph 
of the good.°9 Nevertheless the book, after Machiavelli’s Discourses, is the first 
significant work on the philosophy of history. 

Here and in the later De republica, a century and a half before Vico and 
Montesquieu, is a systematic consideration of climate and race as factors in 
history. History is a function of geography—of temperature, rainfall, soil, 
topography. Geography determines character, and character determines history. 
Men differ in character and conduct according as they live on mountains, plains, 
or the sea. In the north they excel in physical strength and muscular energy, in 
the south in nervous sensitivity and subtlety of mind; men in the Temperate 
Zone, as in the Mediterranean nations and France, unite the qualities of north 
and south—more practical than in the south, more intellectual than in the north. 
The government of a people should be adapted to its geographically and racially 
determined character, which hardly changes in time. So the peoples of the north 
should be ruled by force, those of the south by religion. 


In a minor work, Réponse au paradoxe de M. Le Malestroict, Bodin almost 
founded “political economy.”69 He analyzed the reasons why prices were rising 
so rapidly in Europe, discussed the evils of a debased currency, advocated 
freedom of trade in an age of natural and regional protectionism, and 
emphasized the relations between economic realities and governmental policies. 

But his chef-d’ceuvre—the most important contribution to political 
philosophy between Machiavelli and Hobbes—was La République (1576). 
Bodin used this word in its Roman sense, as meaning any state. He distinguished 
between the state and society: society is founded on the family, which has a 
natural basis in the relations of the sexes and the generations; the state is founded 
on artificial force. In its natural form the family was patriarchal—the father had 
absolute power over his wives, his children, and the family property; and 
perhaps civilization has dangerously reduced the patriarchal rights. Woman 
should always be subject to man, for she is mentally weaker; to raise her to 
equality would be a fatal disregard of Nature. The husband should always have 
the right of divorce at will, as in the Old Testament. The decline of paternal 
authority and family discipline (thought Bodin) was already sapping the natural 
foundations of social order. For the family, not the state, is the unit and source of 
order and morality, and when family unity and discipline decay, no number of 
laws can take their place.6! Private property is indispensable to the structure and 
continuance of the family. Communism is impossible because all men are born 
unequal.62 

Bodin is more realistic than Mariana and Rousseau in discussing the origin of 
the state; there is no nonsense here about a social compact or contract. Village 
communities might originate in such an agreement, but the state originated in the 
conquest of one group of families by another, and the leader of the victors 
became king.63 The sanction behind the laws was not the will or “sovereignty” 
of the people, it was the organized force of the government. Consequently 
absolute monarchy is natural; it continues in the state the power of the father in 
the patriarchal family; no government is sovereign if it is subject to any laws but 
those of Nature and of God.64 Just as Hobbes was to run to these conclusions in 
flight from the chaos caused by the English Civil War of 1642-49, so Bodin saw 
in an absolute government the only escape from the Religious Wars and the 
division of France; note that his book was published only four years after the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew; it could have been written in the blood that ran in 
the streets of Paris. It seemed to Bodin that if the function of the state is to 
maintain order, it can do this only through absolute and inalienable sovereignty. 

Hence the best form of government is unlimited and hereditary monarchy: it 
must be unlimited if it is not to end in chaos, and it must be hereditary to avoid 


wars of succession. Monarchy, like paternal authority, has prevailed over most 
of the earth and through the longest time; it has the sanction of history. 
Democracies have only briefly ruled states. They go to pieces on the fickleness 
of the people and the incompetence and venality of popularly elected officials.6° 
“In every popular assembly the votes are counted without weighing them [for the 
quality of thought behind the vote]; and always the number of the foolish, the 
wicked and the ignorant is a thousand times greater than the number of men of 
worth.” The salvation of democracy is that behind the pretense of equality only a 
small minority rules, and the balance of brains outweighs the count of heads.® 

Bodin recognized that some escape would have to be found from absolutism 
if the monarch became a tyrant; therefore, perhaps illogically, he allowed the 
right of revolution and tyrannicide. He admitted that even his complete 
monarchies would in time decay and be overthrown by ineluctable change. 
Anticipating Hegel, he divided history into three periods, the first dominated by 
Oriental states, the second by Mediterranean nations, the third by north- 
European countries. Through this concatenation of rising and falling states 
Bodin thought he saw some progress. The Golden Age lies not in the mythical 
past but in a future that will reap the results of the greatest of all inventions— 
print.°”? And the sciences, he wrote (half a century before Bacon), “contain in 
themselves treasure that no future ages will ever be able to exhaust.”68 

Bodin was a freethinker with a wholesome regard for the Bible (or, rather, for 
the Old Testament—he almost ignores the New), and with strong convictions 
about the reality of witchcraft, angels, demons, astrology, and the necessity of 
building a state in accord with the mystic virtues of numbers. He called for the 
severest sentences against witches. He advised princes to maintain unity of 
religious belief as long as possible; but if a heresy should become powerful and 
widespread, it would be unwise to use force in its suppression; better rely on 
time to win the heretics to the official faith. 

What that faith should be Bodin did not say. His own faith was dubious. In 
his strange Heptoplomeres colloquium (Colloquy of Seven Men), which he 
cleverly left unpublished (it was first printed in 1841), he pictured a Catholic, a 
Lutheran, a Calvinist, a Jew, a Mohammedan, an Epicurean, and a deist in 
disputation at Venice. Judaism comes off well, the Christian dogmas of original 
sin, the Trinity, and the Incarnation are more strongly attacked than defended; 
and only the belief in God emerges unharmed. Bodin’s critics denounced him as 
a Jew, a Calvinist, and an atheist, and reported that he died without religion, 
“like a dog.” But belief in the divine guidance of the world is vigorously 
expressed in The Republic, and atheism is put beyond the pale of toleration, as 
making nonsense of the universe.©9 


Bodin, like Hobbes, was a frightened man trying to reason his way to stability 
amid the flux of revolution and war. His greatest book was infected by his time; 
it was a philosophy for a disordered world longing for order and peace. It cannot 
compare with the urbane wisdom of the Essais of the less harassed Montaigne in 
those same years. And yet no one since Aristotle—except possibly Ibn Khaldun 
—had spread political philosophy over so wide a field, or defended his 
prejudices with so much learning and force. Not till Hobbes’s Leviathan (1651) 
shall we find so resolute an effort to discover a logic in the ways of states. 


3. Hugo Grotius: 1583-1645 


If Huig de Groot is remembered when most of the pathfinders in his field of 
international law!! are almost forgotten, it may be because he lived as well as 
wrote, and because he composed his classic in the interims of active diplomacy 
and perilous politics. Born in Delft, educated at Leiden in mathematics, 
philosophy, and jurisprudence, he won the praise of Scaliger for his Latin style, 
and at twenty-six earned the applause of his country for his Mare liberum 
(1604), which outlined maritime law, and argued for freedom of the seas for all 
nations—especially for the Dutch, who were challenging the Portuguese 
assumption of maritime monopoly in the Far East. Appointed historiographer for 
the United Provinces, he composed in almost classical Latin a spirited but 
accurate history of the great revolt. We have seen him fighting on the side of 
Arminian liberalism in the conflict between Oldenbarneveldt and Maurice of 
Nassau. Arrested, he confessed his errors,72 and was let off with life 
imprisonment. His wife begged and was allowed to share his captivity. After 
nearly three years in jail he escaped, concealed by his wife in a chest of books, 
and fled to Paris (1621). Louis XIII gave him a small pension, and while 
Germany intensified its Thirty Years’ War, Grotius, living in poverty, composed 
his De iure belli et pacis (The Law of War and Peace, 1625). 


I saw prevailing throughout the Christian world a license, in making war, of which even 
barbarous nations would have been ashamed, recourse being had to arms for slight reasons or no 
reason; and when arms were once taken up, all reverence for divine and human laws was thrown 
away, as if men were thenceforth authorized to commit all crimes without restraint.71 


Machiavelli had argued that states cannot be preserved unless they are 
absolved from obeying the moral code laid upon their citizens; statesmen must 
be ready—usually by proxy—to lie, rob, and kill as amply as may seem to them 
desirable for the good of the state. For states, as yet, live in a jungle stage like 


that of families before states came; they know no law but that of self- 
preservation. Grotius admits that governments may be exempt from lex—i.e., 
“positive,” man-made law; but he holds them bound to obey ius naturale. He 
defines this “natural right” or law as “the dictate of right reason showing the 
moral turpitude, or the moral necessity, of any act from its agreement or 
disagreement with a rational nature, and consequently [showing] that such an act 
is either forbidden or commanded by God, the author of nature.”’2 Natural law, 
then, is that system of rights and duties which follows from the essential nature 
of man as a rational being living in a society. Whatever is necessary for his 
existence and his participation in society is his natural right, it is something due 
to his nature. The behavior of states should observe these rights. 

Moreover (Grotius continues), it should be subject to ius gentium. Roman 
jurisprudence had used this term to mean the laws of peoples not included in 
Roman citizenship. When the western Roman Empire broke up, medieval jurists 
applied it to the relations of states with one another. In Grotius it becomes the 
vague accumulation of rules and restraints customarily accepted by the most 
developed nations in their mutual contacts. On these two bases—ius naturale 
and ius gentium—he builds his theoretical structure, the first modern formulation 
of desirable international law. 

He by no means outlaws war in general. He knows that a group, like an 
animal, when it feels itself threatened in its dearest possessions or its life, will 
defend itself by any available means—if possible, by argument or law, and then, 
if these prove inadequate, by any force it can command.7? Consequently, a state 
in like circumstances is justified in going to war to defend the lives and 
properties of its citizens. But war is unjust if it is waged for conquest, for 
plunder or land, or from the real or pretended desire to impose a beneficent 
government upon a people unwilling to receive it.74 Preventive wars are unjust. 
“Some writers have advanced a doctrine which can never be admitted, that the 
law of nations authorizes one power to commence hostilities against another 
whose increasing greatness awakens her alarm. As a measure of expediency such 
a measure may be adopted, but the principles of justice can never be advanced in 
its favor.”7° Individuals are bound to refuse to serve in wars that they judge 
clearly unjust.76 

Assuming, then, that a war can be just, every nation entering into it has 
certain rights. It may use deceit, make reprisals, capture spoils, take and use 
prisoners. But the nation has duties as well as rights. It should declare war before 
waging it. It should honor any treaty responsibly made for it, no matter with 
whom. In conquests women, children, and old men—indeed, all noncombatants 
—should be spared. Prisoners may be enslaved, but they should not be killed. 


Grotius welcomes one sign of progress: Christians and Mohammedans have 
ceased to enslave prisoners of their own faith. 

It was a noble and moderate argument, despite its flaws. If natural law is a 
“dictate of right reason,” who shall determine what reason is right? In a state this 
is determined by a government armed with force; ultimately a commandment of 
conduct is obeyed because the legislator can enforce it; might does not make 
right, but it makes law. International law waits for an international legislature 
buttressed by an international force; meanwhile it will consist chiefly of modest 
restraints and violable agreements accepted as convenient for the time being by 
the powers concemed. To define the “law of nations” as the customs of the most 
developed peoples again presupposes some authority competent to name the 
most developed; but where is he? In Europe? In China? In Islam? And can a 
government afford to let its citizens judge for themselves whether a war is just or 
not? It can if its machinery of indoctrination is adequate. 

It was an illogical book, but a necessary one. A thousand unjust wars had 
been fought; it was good that someone should outline measures for mitigating 
incorporated homicide with mutually accepted restraints; good that wars of 
conquest or plunder should be condemned; good that a plea should be made for 
mercy to noncombatants and prisoners. The Thirty Years’ War made a mockery 
of these distinctions and pleas; but when that madness abated, Grotius’ book 
seemed all the more justified by the condition of Germany. 

Richelieu, resolved to enter the Thirty Years’ War, withdrew Grotius’ 
pension, and the endangered author retired to Hamburg. In 1635 Oxenstierna 
sent him back to Paris as Sweden’s ambassador. But, like most philosophers, 
Grotius was more at home with ideas than with men; he allowed his dislike of 
Richelieu, and then of Mazarin, to determine his diplomacy; and in 1645 he 
returned to the comfort of his books. Queen Christina invited him to stay at her 
court as a well-pensioned scholar, but he obtained her permission to retire to 
Germany. She arranged for his passage to Liibeck; the vessel was driven ashore 
by a storm; Grotius suffered from shock and exposure, and died at Rostock, 
August 29, 1645, aged sixty-two. 

After 267 years Holland forgave him his liberalism and raised a statue to him 
(1886) in the city of his birth. In 1899 the delegates of the United States to the 
International Peace Conference at The Hague placed a silver wreath on his tomb 
in recognition that his book had for a time shared in mitigating the sport of 
kings. 


V. THE EPICUREAN PRIEST 


Shall we make a final pause on our way to Descartes and contemplate the 
mystery of a Catholic priest reviving the materialism of Epicurus? It was some 
measure of Europe’s mental development that the Greek philosopher of pleasure, 
whose name had been for centuries a synonym for atheist, should now, in the 
spreading distaste for Aristotle, come into honor at the hands of a pious and 
irreproachable vegetarian who died from fasting too rigorously in Lent. 

Pierre Gassendi began as a peasant’s son near Digne in Provence. He showed 
so sharp and avid a mind that at the age of sixteen he was appointed teacher of 
“rhetoric” (literature), and at twenty-five professor of philosophy in the 
University of Aix. He took holy orders and became a canon and provost of the 
cathedral at Digne. By that time he had already begotten a passionate book of 
“paradoxical exercises” against Aristotle. Most of these he burned on the advice 
of friends, but the parts that he published in 1624 supported the Copernican 
astronomy, the atomism of Lucretius, and the moral philosophy of Epicurus. 
Here was a crying invitation to martyrdom, but Pierre was so amiable a youth, so 
modest in conduct, so regular in his religious duties, that nobody seems to have 
thought of burning him. Throughout his life he professed the doctrine of the 
“two truths”’—that the conclusions apparently compelled by reason could be 
accepted in philosophy, while in religion one might still follow the orthodox 
faith and ritual as an obedient son of the Church. Gassendi ate his cake and had 
it. 

At the invitation of Descartes’ friend Mersenne he proposed some powerful 
objections to the Cartesian philosophy; let us defer them. In 1645 he took the 
chair of mathematics at the Collége Royal in Paris; but soon he fell sick with a 
lung ailment, and he returned to the sunnier climate of Digne. There he wrote his 
major works, all around Epicurus: De vita, moribus, et doctrina Epicuri (1647); 
De vita, moribus, et placitis Epicuri (1649); and a 1,600-page double-column 
Syntagma philosophiae Epicuri (1649). 

While continuing to affirm his Catholic faith, Gassendi expounded to the 
Latin-reading world the philosophy of Epicurus and Lucretius—materialism, 
atomism, and the legitimacy of happiness. The “first cause” of all things is God; 
but after that initial push everything proceeded by its own inherent forces and 
laws. All knowledge comes from the senses and is of individual entities; 
“universals” or general ideas are useful tools of thought, but have no objective 
correlate. The soul is doubtless immaterial and immortal, but seems dependent 
upon the body, and memory is apparently a function of the brain. Sensual 
pleasure is not immoral if it is prudently moderate; but the least treacherous 
delights are those of the mind; mathematics, for example, can cause transports of 
joy. Gassendi himself, of course, was an Epicurean, not an epicurean; i.e., he 


accepted the philosophy of Epicurus, but he was not an addict of sensual 
pleasure; on the contrary, he led an extremely abstemious life. Attacked by fever 
after too long a fast, he was finished by his physicians through thirteen 
bloodlettings (1655). 

Moliére and Cyrano de Bergerac were among his disciples at Paris; 
Fontenelle, Saint-Evremond, and Ninon de Lenclos accepted his philosophy 
without his theology; Hobbes profited from talks with him; Locke may have 
taken from him some elements of sensationalist psychology through Gassendi’s 
pupil and Locke’s friend, Francois Bernier, who published an Abrégé de la 
philosophie de Gassendi in 1678. Newton preferred the atoms of Gassendi to the 
corpuscles of Descartes, and found in the Provencal priest an inkling of 
gravitation.’”” In the eighteenth century the latent materialism in Gassendi, and 
his emphasis on science and experience as against the logic of Aristotle or the 
metaphysics of Descartes, gave him a greater influence among the philosophes 
than any other French thinker but Descartes. What is it, then, that made 
Descartes for a century the fountainhead of an engulfing stream in modern 
philosophy? 


VI. RENE DESCARTES: 1596-1650 


First of all, he had a Jesuit education, which has been the starting point and 
whetstone of French heretics from Descartes through Voltaire to Renan and 
Anatole France; “In the Temple were forged the hammers which destroyed the 
Temple.”78 

He was born at La Haye in Touraine. His mother died of tuberculosis a few 
days later; he inherited the disease from her; as an infant he was so pale and 
weak and coughed so pitifully that the physician offered no hope of saving him. 
A nurse would not give him up as lost; she gave him the warmth and 
nourishment of her body. He came back to life, and perhaps for that reason he 
was called René—Renatus—rebormn. His father was a prosperous lawyer, a 
councilor of the Parlement of Rennes, who at his death left his son an income of 
six thousand francs per year. 

At the age of eight he was entered in the Jesuit College of La Fléche, which, 
says an ardent freethinker and famous mathematician, “seems to have given him 
a much better grounding in mathematics than he could have got at most 
universities at that time.”79 His teachers recognized his physical weakness and 
mental alertness. They allowed him to remain in bed beyond rising hours and 
noted that he used the time to devour one book after another. In all his 


metaphysical wanderings he never lost his admiration for the Jesuits, and in their 
turn they took his doubts with paternal indulgence. 

At seventeen he went to Paris to sow wild oats; he found that he had none to 
sow, being as yet indifferent to women; but as a devoted mathematician he took 
to gambling, figuring that he could break the casino bank. He went on to the 
University of Poitiers, where he received degrees in civil and canon law. Having 
gained health and strength, he amazed his friends by enlisting in the army of 
Prince Maurice of Nassau (1618). When the Thirty Years’ War gathered 
impetus, he joined the forces of Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria; an uncertain 
tradition pictures him as having taken part in the battle of the White Mountain. 

Amid these campaigns, and especially in the long months when winter 
interrupted slaughter, Descartes continued his studies, especially of mathematics. 
One day (November 10, 1619), at Neuburg (near Ulm in Bavaria), he escaped 
the cold by shutting himself up in a “stove” (probably an especially heated 
room). There, he tells us, he had three visions or dreams, in which he saw flashes 
of light and heard thunder; it seemed to him that some divine spirit was revealing 
to him a new philosophy. When he emerged from that “stove” he had (he assures 
us) formulated analytical geometry, and had conceived the idea of applying the 
mathematical method to philosophy.®° 

He returned to France in 1622, arranged his finances, and set out again on 
travels. He spent almost a year in Italy: went (some say on foot) from Venice to 
Lore to, paid his tribute to the Virgin, saw Rome in the 1625 jubilee, passed 
through Florence, did not visit Galileo, and came back to Paris. There and in the 
countryside he pursued scientific studies. He accompanied the mathematician 
and military engineer Gérard Desargues to the siege of La Rochelle (1628). 
Later in that year he moved to Holland; and barring some visits to France for 
business purposes, he spent nearly all the remainder of his life in the United 
Provinces. 

We do not know why he left France. Possibly, “having shown forth” his 
“reasons for doubting many things,”8! he feared accusations of heresy; and yet 
he had many ecclesiastical friends there, like Mersenne and Bérulle. Perhaps he 
sought to avoid friends as well as enemies, hoping to find in an alien land the 
social (but not intellectual) isolation in which he could give form to the 
philosophy that was seething within him. He disliked the bustle and prattle of 
Paris, but did not mind the busy traffic—soft-pedaled by canals—of Amsterdam; 
there, “in the crowded throng of a great and very active people,” he says, he 
could “live as solitary and retired as in deserts the most remote.”82 It may have 
been to conceal himself still further that he changed his habitat twenty-four times 
in the next twenty years—from Franeker to Amsterdam to Deventer to 


Amsterdam to Utrecht to Leiden, but usually near a university or a library. His 
income allowed him to live comfortably in a small chateau, with several 
servants. He avoided marriage, but took a mistress (1634), who bore him a 
daughter. We are pleased to hear that when this daughter died at the age of five, 
Descartes wept humanly. We should err if we thought of him as coldly 
unconcerned with mundane affairs. We shall find him justifying many of the 
passions that moralists normally condemn. He had some himself, being subject 
to pride, anger, and vanity.®3 

It took a proud spirit to dare his scope. Consider what he undertook: 
mathematics, physics, astronomy, anatomy, physiology, psychology, 
metaphysics, epistemology, ethics, theology; who would venture today on such a 
circumnavigation? For this he coveted seclusion, made experiments, equations, 
diagrams, weighed his chances of escaping or appeasing the Inquisition, and 
sought to give mathematical method to his philosophy, and _ philosophical 
method to his life. 

Where should he commence? In the epochal Discours de la méthode,!!! he 
announced a first principle that in itself could have brought the world of 
authority down upon his head; all the more so since the essay was written in 
readily intelligible French, and in an animated, captivating, firstperson style; 
here were many revolutions! He would begin, he said, by rejecting all doctrines 
and dogmas, putting aside all authorities, especially of ille philosophus, the 
philosopher, Aristotle; he would start with a clean slate and doubt everything 
—de omnibus dubitandum. “The chief cause of our errors is to be found in the 
prejudices of our childhood®4... principles of which I allowed myself in youth to 
be persuaded without having inquired into their truth.”85 

But if he doubted everything, how could he proceed? In love with 
mathematics, above all with geometry, which his own genius was transforming, 
he aspired to find, after his initial and universal doubt, some fact which would be 
admitted as generally and readily as the axioms of Euclid. “Archimedes, in order 
that he might draw the terrestrial globe out of its place and transport it 
elsewhere, demanded that only one point should be fixed and immovable; in the 
same way I shall have the right to conceive high hopes if I am happy enough to 
discover one thing only which is certain and indisputable.”®> He hit upon it 
exultingly: Je pense, donc je suis, Cogito ergo sum, “I think, therefore I am”8”/— 
the most famous sentence in philosophy.!V It was intended not as a syllogism but 
as an immediate and irrefragable experience, the clearest and most distinct idea 
that we can ever have. Other ideas should be considered “true” in proportion as 
they approach this primal intuition—this direct perception—in distinctness and 
clarity. Descartes’ new “method” in philosophy, his novum organum, was to 


analyze complex conceptions into their constituents until the irreducible 
elements are simple, clear, distinct ideas, and to show that all such basic ideas 
can be derived from, or can depend upon, the primary consciousness of a being 
that it thinks. Conversely, we should try to deduce from this primary perception 
all the fundamental principles of philosophy. 

It was again a revolution in philosophy that Descartes took as his starting 
point not external objects supposedly known but the conscious self. The 
Renaissance had rediscovered the individual; Descartes made him the hitching 
post of his philosophy. “I see clearly that there is nothing which is easier for me 
to know than my own mind.”89 If we begin with matter and rise through levels 
of organic life to man, we shall be tempted by the logic of continuity to interpret 
mind as material. But matter is known to us only through mind; only mind is 
known directly. Here begins modern idealism, not as idealism in an ethical 
sense, but as a philosophy that starts with the immediate fact of ideas, rather than 
with things known through ideas. Descartes sets the epistemological theme of 
modern European philosophy: “No more useful inquiry can be proposed than 
that which seeks to determine the nature and scope of human knowledge.”2° 
Now for three centuries philosophy would wonder if the “external world” exists 
except as idea. 

For just as it is difficult to pass from body to mind with any theory that does 
justice both to the apparently material source and agency of sensations and to the 
apparently immaterial nature of ideas, so Descartes, having begun with the self, 
finds it difficult to pass from mind to things. How does the mind know that the 
sensations that seem to attest an external world are anything more than its own 
states? How can it trust the senses, which so often deceive us, or the mental 
images that are just as vivid when “false” in sleep as when “true” in the day? 

To escape from this “solipsistic” prison of the self, Descartes appeals to God, 
who surely would not make our whole sensory equipment a deception. But when 
did God come into this system that began so boldly by doubting all received 
beliefs? Descartes cannot prove the existence of God from evidences of design 
in the external world, for he has not yet shown the existence of that world. So 
Descartes evolves God out of the knowing self, very much as Anselm had done 
in the “ontological proof” six centuries before. I have, he says, a conception of a 
perfect being, omniscient, omnipotent, necessary, and eternal. But that which 
exists is more nearly perfect than that which does not; therefore a perfect being 
must include existence among his attributes. And who could have put that idea 
into me but God Himself? “It is not possible that... I should have in myself the 
idea of a God if God did not veritably exist.”9! For if God were a deceiver He 
would not be perfect. Therefore he does not deceive us when we have clear and 


distinct ideas, nor when He allows our senses to reveal to us an external world. 
“T do not see how He could be defended from the accusation of deceit if these 
ideas were produced by causes other than corporeal objects. Hence we must 
allow that corporeal things exist.”92 So the gap between mind and matter, subject 
and object, is marvelously closed, and Descartes, by the help of God, becomes a 
realist. Science itself—our confident belief in a logical, orderly, law-abiding, 
calculable universe—becomes possible only because God exists and cannot lie. 

As we follow Descartes we see the infant Age of Reason recoiling in fear 
from the hazards of thought and seeking to re-enter the warm womb of faith. The 
Meditationes was reassuringly entitled The Meditations of René Descartes on 
First Philosophy, in Which the Existence of God and the Immortality of the Soul 
Are Demonstrated; and the book was dedicated to “the very sage and illustrious 
dean of the Sacred Faculty of Theology of Paris’—i.e., the Sorbonne. The dean 
accepted the dedication, but in 1662 the volume was placed on the Index of 
Prohibited Books “until it is corrected.” It began on the same brave note as the 
Discours: “Today ... since I have procured for myself an assured leisure in a 
peaceful retreat, I shall at last freely and seriously address myself to the general 
upheaval of all my former opinions.”93 He throws them out the window and then 
lets them in at the door. And not only the belief in a just and omnipotent God, 
but also in a human will free amid universal mechanism, and a soul immortal 
despite its apparent dependence upon mortal flesh. Yield as we must to the logic 
of an unbreakable chain of cause and effect in the world of matter and body, the 
freedom of our wills is one of those innate ideas which are so clear and distinct, 
so vivid and immediate, that no one ever doubts them in practice, however much 
he may play with them in abstract theory.94 

The idea of God, of the self, of space, time, and motion, and the axioms of 
mathematics—all these are innate; that is, the soul derives them not from 
sensation or experience but from its own essence and rationality. (Here Locke 
would demur and Kant would applaud.) However, these innate ideas may remain 
unconscious until experience startles them into conscious form. The soul, then, is 
not a product of experience, but its active and originative partner in the 
production of thought. This “rational soul”—the ability to reason—is clearly 
immaterial; its ideas have no length, breadth, position, weight, or any other of 
the qualities that belong to matter.9° “This ‘me,’ that is to say, the soul by which 
I am what I am, is essentially distinct from the body, and is even easier to know 
than the latter.”9° Therefore this immaterial mind or soul can, and surely does, 
survive the body. 

Were these orthodox conclusions sincere, or were they protective coloration? 
Was Descartes so anxious to pursue his scientific studies in unpersecuted peace 


that he exuded metaphysics like some befuddling mist to hamper birds of prey? 
We cannot say. It is possible for a man to be a good scientist—at least in 
physics, chemistry, and astronomy, if not in biology—and at the same time 
accept the basic doctrines of Christianity. In one passage Descartes affirmed that 
reason “does not prevent us from believing matters that have been divinely 
revealed as being more certain than our surest knowledge.”’97 His 
correspondence with Princess Palatine Elizabeth is eloquently pious and 
orthodox. Salmasius, visiting him at Leiden in 1637, described him as “a most 
zealous Catholic.”98 

And yet the last decade of his life was dedicated to science. He turmed his 
rooms into a laboratory and made experiments in physics and physiology. When 
a visitor asked to see his library Descartes pointed to a quarter of veal that he 
was dissecting.99 At times he spoke like Bacon of the great practical benefits that 
would accrue to mankind when science had made men “the masters and 
possessors of nature.”!00 His subjective emphasis and his confidence in 
deduction often led him to dubious conclusions, but he worked creatively in 
several sciences. He insisted that science should replace the vague and 
qualitative abstractions of medieval physics with quantitative explanations in 
mathematical form. We have noted his development of analytical geometry and 
his adumbration of infinitesimal calculus. He solved the problems of doubling a 
cube and trisecting an angle. He established the use of the first letters of the 
alphabet to represent known, and of the last letters to represent unknown, 
quantities. He seems to have discovered the law of refraction independently of 
Snell. He studied fruitfully great forces exerted by small means, as by the pulley, 
the wedge, the lever, the vise, and the wheel, and he formulated laws of inertia, 
impact, and impetus. He may have suggested to Pascal that atmospheric pressure 
decreases with altitude,!0! though he was mistaken in declaring that a vacuum 
existed nowhere except in Pascal’s head.192 He suggested that every body is 
surrounded by vortices of particles whirling about it in spherical layers—a 
conception not unlike the present theory of magnetic fields. In optics he 
correctly calculated the angle of refraction; he analyzed the changes to which 
light is subjected by the crystalline lens of the eye; he solved the problem of 
correcting spherical aberration in telescopes, and designed lenses with elliptical 
or hyperbolic curvature free from such aberration.1!93 

He dissected and anatomically described a foetus. He dissected (he tells us) 
“the heads of various animals in order to ascertain in what memory, imagination, 
etc., consist.”!04 He made experiments in reflex action, and explained the 
mechanism by which the eye winks at the approach of a blow.195 He developed a 
theory of the emotions resembling that of William James and Carl Lange: the 


external cause of the emotion (e.g., our sight of a dangerous animal) 
automatically and simultaneously generates a responsive action (flight) and the 
corresponding emotion (fear); the emotion is the accompaniment, not the cause, 
of the action. The passions are rooted in physiology and should be studied and 
explained as mechanical operations. They are not in themselves bad, for they are 
the wind in our sails; but when not moderated by reason they can enslave and 
ruin a personality. 

The whole universe, except God and the rational soul, may be viewed as 
mechanical. Remembering Galileo and the Inquisition, Descartes is careful to 
present the idea as hypothetical: assuming that God has created matter and 
endowed it with motion, we can imagine the world evolving thereafter by the 
laws of mechanics, without interference. The natural movement of material 
particles, in a universe without a vacuum, would take a circular form, resulting 
in diverse vortices or whirlpools of motion. The sun, the planets, and the stars 
may have been formed by the concentration of particles at the centers of these 
vortices. Just as every body is surrounded by a whirl of fine atoms—which 
explains cohesion and attraction—so each planet is enclosed in a vortex of 
particles that holds its satellites in orbit. The sun is the center of a vast vortex in 
which the planets are swept around it in circles. It was an ingenious theory, but it 
fell apart when Kepler proved that the planetary orbits are elliptical. 

Descartes proposed that if our knowledge were complete we should be able to 
reduce not only astronomy and physics and chemistry, but all the operations of 
life, except reason itself, to mechanical laws. Respiration, digestion, even 
sensation, are mechanical; see how beneficently this principle worked in 
Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood. Descartes confidently applied 
the mechanical conception to all the operations of animals, for he refused to 
credit them with the power of reasoning. He may have felt religiously compelled 
to do this injustice to animals; for he had based the immortality of the soul upon 
the immateriality of the rational mind, and if animals too had such minds they 
too would be immortal—which might be an inconvenience, if not to dog lovers, 
at least to theologians. 

But if the human body is a material machine, how can the immaterial mind 
act upon it, or govern it by so unmechanical a power as free will? At this point 
Descartes lost his confidence; he answered desperately that God arranges the 
interaction of body and mind in mysterious ways, beyond our finite 
understanding. Perhaps, he suggested, the mind acts upon the body through the 
pineal gland, which is appropriately situated at the middle base of the brain. 

The rashest act in Descartes’ life was his request to Mersenne to send advance 
copies of the Meditationes to various thinkers with an invitation to submit 


criticisms. Gassendi, in reply, demolished Descartes’ contentions with Gallic 
courtesy;!06 the priest was not convinced by the ontological argument for the 
existence of God. Hobbes objected that Descartes had not proved the mind’s 
independence of matter and the brain. Privately (according to Aubrey) Hobbes 
“was wont to say that had Descartes kept himself wholly to geometry ... he had 
been the best geometer in the world, but that his head did not lie for 
philosophy.”19” Huygens agreed with Hobbes, and thought that Descartes had 
woven a romance out of metaphysical webs. 

It is simple now, profiting from three centuries of discussion, to point out 
weaknesses in this brave first modern “system” of philosophy. The idea of 
reducing philosophy to geometrical form condemned Descartes to a deductive 
method in which, despite his experiments, he relied too recklessly on his flair for 
reasoning. To make the clarity, distinctness, vividness, and immediacy of an idea 
the test of its truth was suicidal, for on that basis who would dare deny the 
revolution of the sun around the earth? To argue that God exists because we 
have a clear and distinct idea of a perfect and infinite being (do we?), and then to 
argue that clear and distinct ideas are trustworthy because God would not 
deceive us, is a form of reasoning as circular and dubious as Descartes’ planetary 
orbits. This philosophy is dripping with the medieval Scholastic conceptions that 
it proposed to reject. Montaigne’s doubt was more basic and lasting than that of 
Descartes, who merely removed traditional nonsense to make room for his own. 

Even so there remained enough in his science, if not in his metaphysics, to 
make him fear persecution. His theory of universal mechanism left miracles and 
free will in a parlous state despite his professions of orthodox belief. When he 
heard of Galileo’s condemnation (June 1633) he put aside the major work, Le 
Monde, in which he had planned to unite all his scientific work and results; and 
he wrote sadly to Mersenne: 


This has so strongly affected me that I have almost resolved to burn all my ms., or at least to 
show it to no one. ... If it [the motion of the earth] is false, all the principles of my philosophy [of 
world mechanism] are erroneous, since they mutually support one another.... But on no account 
will I publish anything that contains a word that might displease the Church. 108 


At his death only a few fragments of Le Monde could be found. 

The attack came not (in his lifetime) from the Roman Church but from the 
Calvinist theologians in the universities of Utrecht and Leiden. They considered 
his defense of free will as a heresy dangerous to predestinarianism, and they saw 
in his mechanical cosmogony a descent to within a step of atheism. If the 
universe could get along with merely an initial impetus from God, it was only a 
matter of time till God would be absolved from that inaugural push. In 1641, 


when a Utrecht professor adopted the Cartesian system, the rector of the 
university, Gisbert Voetius, persuaded the city magistrates to ban the new 
philosophy. Descartes retorted with an attack upon Voetius, who answered 
bitterly and was rebutted by Descartes. The magistrates summoned the 
philosopher to appear before them (1643). He refused to come; judgment was 
passed against him, but his friends at The Hague intervened, and the magistrates 
contented themselves with a decree forbidding any further public argument 
either for or against Descartes’ ideas. 

He was consoled by the friendship of Princess Elizabeth, who with her 
mother, Electress Palatine Elizabeth, the dethroned Queen of Bohemia, was 
living at The Hague. The Princess was nineteen when the Discours appeared 
(1637); she read it with delighted surprise that philosophy could be so 
intelligible; and Descartes, meeting her, saw with delight that metaphysics could 
be beautiful. He dedicated to her the Principia philosophiae in terms of 
enraptured flattery. She ended as an abbess in Westphalia (1680). 

Not quite so happy in Holland as before, Descartes now frequently visited 
France (1644, 1647, 1648). His patriotism was stirred by a pension from the new 
government of Louis XIV (1646). He angled for a post in the administration, but 
the approach of civil war—the Fronde—frightened him back to Holland. In 
February 1649 he received an invitation from Queen Christina of Sweden to 
come and teach her philosophy. He hesitated, but was attracted by her letters, 
which revealed in excellent French an eager mind already won to the “dear 
delight.” She sent an admiral to coax him, then a warship to fetch him. He 
yielded, and in September he sailed from Amsterdam for Stockholm. 

He was received with every honor, but was alarmed to find that the Queen 
wished to be instructed three times a week, always at five o’clock in the 
morning; Descartes had long been accustomed to lie late in bed. For two months 
he conformed to the royal schedule, walking through the winter dawn and snow 
from his rooms to the Queen’s library. On February 1, 1650, he caught a cold, 
which became pneumonia; on February 11 he died, after receiving the last rites 
of the Catholic Church. 

He had taken as a motto Bene vixit qui bene latuit—’He has lived well who 
has hidden well”; but his fame had become international many years before his 
death. The universities rejected his philosophy, and the clergy sniffed heresy in 
his piety; but scientists applauded his mathematics and physics, and the 
fashionable world in Paris took up with pleasure the works that he had written in 
lucid and engaging French. Moliére laughed at the femmes savantes who bandied 
vortices in salons but “could not endure a vacuum.” The Jesuits had heretofore 
been tolerant of their brilliant pupil; they had silenced one of their number who 


had attacked him;1!99 but after 1640 they withdrew their protection, and in 1663 
they were instrumental in having his works placed on the Index. Bossuet and 
Fénelon welcomed Descartes’ proofs of the basic Christian beliefs, but saw 
danger to faith in resting it on reason. Pascal denounced the reliance on reason as 
a reed shaken by the wind. 

It was precisely this Cartesian trust in reason that stirred the mind of Europe. 
Fontenelle summed up the matter: “It is Descartes ... who gave us a new method 
of reasoning, much more admirable than his philosophy itself, in which a large 
part is false or very doubtful according to the very rules that he has taught us.”1!10 
The Cartesian doubt did for France—for the Continent in general—what Bacon 
had done for England: it freed philosophy from the barnacles of time and set it 
bravely sailing the open sea, even if, in Descartes, it soon returned to safe and 
familiar ports. Not that there was any immediate victory for reason; through 
France’s most brilliant age, the grand siécle of Louis XIV, tradition and 
Scripture more than held their own; it was the epoch of Port-Royal, Pascal, and 
Bossuet rather than of Descartes’ inheritors. But in Holland that same period was 
the age of Spinoza and Bayle, and in England it was the time of Hobbes and 
Locke. The seed was sprouting. 

Descartes’ work had some influence on French literature and art. His style 
was a refreshing innovation. Here was philosophy in the vernacular, dangerously 
open to all, and seldom had a philosopher spoken with such charming intimacy, 
recounting the adventures of reason as vividly as Froissart recounting an exploit 
in chivalry. That brief and digestible Discours de la méthode was not only a 
masterpiece of French prose; it set the tone, both in its language and in its ideas, 
for the classic age in France—for order, intelligence, and moderation in letters 
and arts, in manners and speech. Its emphasis on clear and distinct ideas suited 
the Gallic mind; its exaltation of reason became in Boileau the first principle of 
the classic style: 


Aimez donc la raison; que toujours vos écrits 
Empruntent d’elle seule et leur lustre et leur prix. 


(“Love reason, then; let your writings ever derive from it alone their luster and 
their worth.”)!!1 For two centuries the French drama became the rhetoric of 
reason competing with the turbulence of passion. Perhaps French poetry suffered 
from Descartes: his mood and his mechanisms left small scope for imagination 
or feeling. After him the ebullient chaos of Rabelais, the formless meandering of 
Montaigne, even the violent disorders of the Religious Wars, gave way to the 
rational arguments of Corneille, the rigid unities of Racine, the logical piety of 


Bossuet, the law and order, form and manners, of the monarchy and the court 
under Louis XIV. Unwittingly Descartes had shared in inaugurating a new style 
in French life as well as in philosophy. 

His influence in philosophy was probably greater than that of any other 
modern thinker before Kant. Malebranche stemmed from him. Spinoza schooled 
himself in the Cartesian logic and found its weaknesses in expounding it. He 
imitated the Discours in his autobiographical fragment On the Improvement of 
the Understanding; he adopted the geometrical ideal of philosophy in his Ethics; 
he based his discussion of “human bondage” on Descartes’ Traité des passions. 
The idealistic tradition in modern philosophy from Berkeley to Fichte started 
with the Cartesian emphasis on thought as the only reality directly known, just as 
the empirical tradition flowed from Hobbes to Spencer. But Descartes offered an 
antidote to idealism—the conception of an objective world completely 
mechanical. His attempt to understand organic as well as inorganic operations in 
mechanical terms gave a reckless but fruitful impetus to biology and physiology; 
and his mechanical analysis of sensation, imagination, memory, and volition 
became a major source of modern psychology. After the seventeenth century in 
France had buttressed orthodoxy with Descartes, the Enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century found rich roots in his methodical doubt, his trust in reason, 
his interpretation of all animal life in the same terms as physics and 
chemistry.142 All the upholding pride of the expatriated Frenchman justified 
itself in his proliferating influence upon the mind of France. 


The Great Debate between reason and faith was taking conscious form, but its 
modern history had only begun. Looking back over those ninety years from 1558 
to 1648, from Elizabeth to Richelieu, from Shakespeare to Descartes, we 
perceive that the absorbing issues were still within the confines of Christianity, 
between competing varieties of religious faith based upon a Bible that all 
accepted as the word of God. Only in stray voices was there a suggestion that 
Christianity itself might be put on trial, and that philosophy might soon reject all 
forms of supernatural belief. 

After these first steps in the conflict Catholicism remained supreme in Spain 
and Portugal, where the Inquisition still spread its terror and pall. In Italy the old 
religion had taken a humaner form, beautifying life with art and anointing 
mortality with hope. France compromised: Christianity survived vigorous and 
fruitful among the people, Catholic or Huguenot, while the upper classes 
frolicked with doubt, postponing piety to the eve of death. The Netherlands 
made a geographical compromise: the southern provinces kept Catholicism, 
while Calvinism triumphed in the north. In Germany Protestantism was saved by 


a French cardinal; but Bavaria and Austria were confirmed in their former 
allegiance, while Hungary and Bohemia were recaptured for the papacy. In 
Scandinavia Protestantism became the law of the land, but the Queen of Sweden 
preferred the ceremonies of Rome. In England Elizabeth proposed a gracious 
union of Roman ritual with national liberty, but English Protestantism, dividing 
into a swarm of sects, displayed its vitality and risked its life. 

Amid this clash of armies and creeds the International of Science was 
laboring to lessen superstition and fear. It was inventing or improving the 
microscope, the telescope, the thermometer, and the barometer. It was devising 
the logarithmic and decimal systems, reforming the calendar, and developing 
analytical geometry; it was already dreaming of reducing all reality to an 
algebraic equation. Tycho Brahe had made the patiently repeated observations 
that enabled Kepler to formulate those laws of planetary motion which were to 
illuminate Newton’s vision of one universal law. Galileo was revealing new and 
vaster worlds through his ever larger telescopes, and was dramatizing the 
conflict of science and theology in the halls of the Inquisition. In philosophy 
Giordano Bruno was letting himself be burned to death in the attempt to 
reconceive deity and the cosmos in terms worthy of Copernicus; Francis Bacon, 
summoning the wits to science, was mapping its tasks for centuries to come; and 
Descartes, with his universal doubt, was giving another cue to the Age of 
Reason. Morals and manners were molded by the vicissitudes of belief. 
Literature itself was touched by the conflict, and the ideas of philosophers 
echoed in the poetry of Marlowe, Shakespeare, and Donne. Soon all the wars 
and revolutions of the rival states would sink into minor significance compared 
with that mounting, spreading contest between faith and reason which was to 
agitate and transform the mind of Europe, perhaps of the world. 


I. La cena de le Ceneri (1584) (“The Ash Wednesday Supper”). 

De la causa, principio, et uno (1584) (“Of Cause, Beginning, and the One”). 

De l’infinito universo et mundi (1584) (“Of the Infinite Universe and the Worlds”). 
Spaccio de la bestia trionfante (1584) (“Expulsion of the Triumphant Beast”). 
Degl’ heroici furori (1585) (“Of the Heroic Frenzies”). 

Cabal del cavallo Pegaseo (1585) (“The Revelation of the Horse of Pegasus”). 

De magia (1590) (“Of Magic”). 

De rerum principiis et elementis et causis (1590). 

De monade, numero, et figura (1591). 

De innumerabilibus, immenso, et infigurabili 


II. Chiefly Francisco a Victoria, professor of theology at Salamanca, in Relectiones (Lectures, 1557); 
Alberico Gentili, professor of civil law at Oxford, whose De iure belli (The Law of War, 1588; anticipated 
Grotius’ plea for freedom of the seas; and Francisco Suarez, whose massive Tractatus de legibus (1613) 


outlined a league of nations bound by international laws. 


III.Written in 1629, published in 1637 in a volume containing also treatises on geometry, dioptrics, and 
meteors. Meditationes de prima philosophia followed in 1641, Principia philosophiae in 1644, Traite des 
passions de |’dme in 1650, Traité de "homme in 1662. 


IV.St. Augustine had used the same starting point in seeking to refute the pagan skeptics, who professed to 
doubt everything. But who “doubts that he lives and thinks?” he asked. “For if he doubts, he lives.”88 
Montaigne used the same argument against the Pyrrhonists in his “Apologie de Raimond Scbond.” 
Descartes had read Montaigne. 
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FIG. 10—CORNELIS BOEL: Title Page of the King james Bible, 2611. 
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FIG. 14—SIMON VAN DE PASSE: Title Page of Bacon’s “Instauratio Magna,” 1620 
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FIG. 55 -Safavid Tile Wall Panels, probably from Palace Chihil Sutun in Isfahan. (ABOVE, BELOW, BELOW 
LEFT). Rogers Fund, 1903; The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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FIG. 56 —Persian Rug, from the Ardebil Mosque, Persia. Hewitt Fund, 1910;The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York 
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Cats, Jacob (“Father Cats”: 1577-1660), 481 
Catullus, Gaius Valerius (84—54 B.c.), 156, 197, 291, 581 
Caucasus, 527, 536 
Caus, Salomon de (1576-1630), 589 
Cautio criminalis (Spee), 578 
Cavalier Poets, 196, 200 
Cavalieri, Emilio de’ (1550?-1602), 254 
Cavalieri, Francesco Bonaventura (1598-1647), 586 
Cavaliers, 213, 219, 476 
Cavendish, Thomas (1555?-92), 166 
Cecil, Robert, 1st Earl of Salisbury (1563?—1612), 38, 39, 52, 62 
and Essex, 40—42 
and James I, 44, 137, 140, 141 
Cecil, William, 1st Baron Burghley (1520-1598), 5—7, 10, 61, 62, 66 
and Bacon, 40, 174 
and Catholics, 22 
death of, 38 


economic policies of, 47-49 
on Elizabeth, 9 
on Ireland, 28 
on Italian morals, 52 
and Mary Stuart, 112, 119, 124, 127, 129 
patron of authors, 65, 70, 74 
and Puritans, 24—25, 55 
and Raleigh, 39 
religious views, 16, 17-18 
Cellini, Benvenuto (1500—71), 428, 430 
Cenci, Beatrice (1577-99), 243, 252-53 
Cenci, Francesco (1549-98), 252-53 
censorship, 580 
Catholic, see Index 
Denmark, 495 
England, 26, 65-66, 79 
France, 66 
Geneva, 617 
Germany, 547 
Italy, 273 
Spain, 295 
ceramics, see pottery 
Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de (1547-1616), 273, 287, 298-304, 305, 313 
and chivalric romances, 297, 301, 304, 416 
Don Quixote, 267, 295, 300-304; 
at Lepanto, 298, 523 
and Vega, 304, 308, 310 
Cesalpino, Andrea (1510—1603), 168, 590, 591, 592. 
Cesarini, Monsignor (fl. 1622), 608 
Ceuta, Spanish Morocco, 274, 291 
Cézanne, Paul (1839-1906), 319 
Chalgrove Field, battle of, 213 
Chamberlain’s company, 42, 80, 89, 147 
Champaigne, Philippe de (1602-74), 388, 430 
Champlain, Samuel de (1567?-—1635), 589-90 
Chantal, Jeanne Frémiot, Baroness of (Saint Chantal: 1572-1641), 376 
Chapelain, Jean (1595-1674), 397, 415, 420 
Chapelles, Count des (d. 1627), 383 
Chapman, George (1550-1634), 16, 104, 154, 164 
life and works, 66, 143, 149 
Chardin, Jean (1643-1713): descriptions of Persia, 528, 531-32, 535 
Charity Mistaken (“Edward Knott”), 187 
Charles, Archduke of Austria, 11, 118 
Charles I, King of England (1625-49), 27, 50, 51, 56, 60, 136, 138, 154, 163, 167, 169, 186, 200-221, 359 
absolutism of, 136, 204—7 
and Anglican Church, 201, 209, 211, 219 
and Catholics, 187, 212, 214, 215 
in Civil Wars, 212-19 
conflicts with Parliament, 159, 200-204, 207-21 
escape from army, 218 


Infanta marriage project, 157, 159-60, 322 
and Ireland, 206, 210-11, 213-15 
and Laud, 189, 191, 204, 205-6, 208, 211 
marriage, 160, 200- 201, 205, 394 
patron of arts, 62, 200, 431, 472, 475, 476 
and poets, 151, 195-99 
portraits of, 159, 475 
Rubens’ mission to, 200, 471 
and the Scots, 205-7, 216, 218 
and Strafford, 206, 209-10 
trial and execution, 219-221, 582 
Charles II, King of England (1660-85), 108, 195, 216, 220, 294, 582 
Charles II, King of Spain (1665-1700), 290 
Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor (1519-56), King of Spain as Charles I (1516-56), 31, 278, 281, 282, 439 
abdication of, 505, 538 
and the Netherlands, 436, 437 
Charles IX, King of France (1560-74), 11, 239, 260, 341, 344-55, 393, 395, 427, 428 
accession of, 337 
and Coligny, 347-50 
death, 355 
instability of, 346-48, 349, 351, 355 
and mistress, 347, 369, 394 
and St. Bartholomew Massacre, 70, 284, 350-55 
verse by, 347 
Charles IX, King of Sweden (1604-11), 498— 499, 500, 516, 575 
Charles X Gustavus, King of Sweden (1654-60), 505-6 
Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy (r. 1634— 1675), 258, 262, 556 
Charles Louis, Elector Palatine (r. 1648-80), 570 
Charron, Pierre (1541-1603), 393, 413, 615 
Chassaigne, Francoise de, m. (1565) Michel de Montaigne, 402 
Chateaubriand, Francois René, Viscount of (1768-1848), 409, 434 
Chatel, Jean (1575?-94), 364 
Chaucer, Geoffrey (1340?-1400), 64, 77, 300 
chemistry, 16, 167, 587, 588, 642 
Chénier, Marie Joseph de (1764-1811), 281* 
“Cherry Ripe” (Campion), 60 
Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 4th Earl of (1694-1773), 65, 390 
Chettle, Henry (1560?-1607?), 88-89 
Chigi, house of, 238 
Chillingworth, William (1602-44), 188 
China, arts of, 483, 535, 536 
European trade with, 531 
missionaries in, 247—49, 589 
Portuguese in, 248, 291-92 
zoos in, 591 
chocolate, introduction of in Europe, 396 
chorales, 249, 253-54, 546 
Christian of Brunswick (1599-1626), 556 
Christian IV, King of Denmark and Norway (1588-1648), 496-91, 499, 558-60, 569 
Christiania (Oslo), Norway, 496 


Christina, Queen of Sweden (1632-54), 501-6; 
abdication of, 409, 505-6 
conversion, 504— 505, 647 
and Descartes, 503, 644-45 
and Grotius, 503, 634 
peace efforts, 504, 569 
Christlich Bedenken ... von Zauberei, 576 
Christmas tree, first recorded, 545 
Chronicles (Holinshed), 66 
Chronicles of England (Stow), 66 
Church and state: separation of advocated, 133, 230 
struggle between, in England, 139-140 
in France, 374—75, 381 
Scotland, 112-13, 132-34 
in United Provinces, 458-60 
in Venice, 228-30 
church architecture, see architecture 
Church of England, see Anglican Church 
Church of Scotland, see Kirk 
Chytransin, Nathan (fl. 1578), 544 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius (106-43 B.c.), 15, 146, 404, 406, 481, 531, 629 
cicisbeatura, 252 
Cid, El (Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar: 1040?-99), 422* 
Cid, Le (Corneille), 310, 422-23 
Cinq—Mars, Henri Coiffier de Ruzé, Marquis of (1620-42), 387-88, 391 
Cinzio, Cardinal, 265 
City of the Sun (Civitas solis, Campanella), 179, 625-26 
Civil Wars, English (1642-48), 62-63, 212-221, 333, 415, 630 
alignment of forces in, 212-13 
battles, 213, 215, 218 
causes, economic, 184—85 
causes, religious, 186-94 
First, 212-16 
Irish in, 213-15 
New Model Army, 215-19 
Scots in, 210, 213-14, 216, 218 
Parliament—King conflict leading to, 138, 201-212 
Second, 218-19 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, 1st Earl of (1609-74), 205, 210, 212 
classicism, in architecture, 61, 62, 227, 2 65-66, 426-27, 482 
of Cervantes, 267 
in French drama, 78, 99, 108, 109, 267, 398, 417, 420-26, 645-46 
of Jonson, 147—49 
in painting, 267, 432-34, 472 
in poetry, 418, 419, 646 
rejected by Elizabethan “romantics,” 66 
in sculpture, 265, 271, 428, 429, 550 
Clavius, Christopher (1537-1612), 594, 601, 605 
Clement IV, Pope (1265-68), 173 
Clement VI, Pope (1342-52), 594 


Clement VII, Pope (1523-34), 278, 338 
Clement VIII, Pope (1592-1605), 27, 30, 238, 243, 246, 253, 265, 513 
and art of Rome, 267 
and Bruno, 243, 623 
and Henry of Navarre, 364, 367, 370 
Clément, Jacques (1567?-89), 361, 628 
Cleopatra VII, Queen of Egypt (51-30 B.c.), 96, 523* 
clerical concubinage, 540 
clerical marriage, 511, 541 
Clive, Robert (1725-74), 49 
clock, pendulum, invention of, 596, 601, 611 
clothing, see dress 
Clouet, Francois (1516?—72), 430 
Clovio, Giulio (1498-1578), 316-17 
coaches and carriages, 49, 396 
coal and coke, 46, 589 
Coblenz, Germany, French control of, 387 
Jesuit institutions, 553, 559 
coffee, in Europe, 58, 396 
in Persia, 532 
in Turkey, 526 
Coimbra, Portugal, 291 
University of, 135, 296 
coinage, false, in England, 5; see also currency, debasement of 
Coke, Sir Edward (1552-1634), 41, 42, 137— 138, 159, 202-3 
Colbert, Jean Baptiste (1619-83), 273, 366, 382, 433 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834), 108 
Coligny, Gaspard de (1519-72), 284, 336, 337, 340, 352, 354 
attack on, murder of, 349-50, 351, 448 
in Religious Wars, 343-45 
urges war with Spain, 347-49 
Coligny, Louise de (1555-1620), 4th wife of William I of Orange, 438 
Colle, Giovanni (1588-1630), 594 
Collége de France, 617 
Collége Royal (Paris), 635 
Collegianten, 460 
Collegio Romano, 269, 605 
Colloquy of Poissy (1561), 341, 540 
Colloquy of Seven Men (Bodin), 631-32 
Colloquy of the Dogs (Cervantes), 302 
Colmar, French control of, 387 
Cologne, archbishopric of, 538, 542*, 551, 553, 568 
Colombia, 34 
Colombo, Matteo Realdo (1516?-1559), 168 
Colonna, house of, 238, 241 
Columbus, Christopher (1446?-1506), 33 
Combalet, Marie—Madeleine de, 389, 423 
comedias de capa y espada, 311 
Comedy of Errors, A (Shakespeare), 85, 89 
Comenius, John Amos (1592-1670), 503, 582-83 


Commendone, Giovanni (fl. 1564), 511 
commerce, see trade 
Committee of Public Safety (England, 1642), 212 
common lands, see enclosures 
common law, Coke on, 137 
Commons, House of: composition, 24, 50, 139, 184, 201, 204, 207, 212-13 
denounces Charles I’s appearance in Lords, 210 
elections to, 7, 25-26, 139, 201 
and Elizabeth’s “Golden Speech” to, 43 
Five Members indictment, 211—12 
impeachment of Strafford and Laud, 208 
Pride’s Purge (expulsion of members), 219 
supremacy over Lords demanded, 217; see also Parliament, English 
Commonwealth (England, 1649-60), 197 
Communauté des Prétres, 375 
Commune of Paris (1871), 427 
Communion, use of wine in, 18, 340, 498, 539, 541, 542, 557 
communism, 625-26, 628, 630 
Jesuit experiment in, 249-51 
Compiégne, Treaty of (1635), 566 
conceptismo, 305-6 
Concini, Concino (d. 1617), 374, 378, 380 
Condé, Henry I (Henri de Bourbon), Prince of (1552-88), 351, 352 
Condé, Henry II, Prince of (1588-1646), 371 
Condé, Louis I (Louis de Bourbon), Prince of (1530-69), 335-37, 340, 342-45, 346 
Condé, Louis II (Louis de Bourbon), Prince of (Duke of Enghien 1621-46, Prince of Condé 1646-86, 
known as the Great Condé), 397, 566 
Condell, Henry (d. 1627), 107 
Confederation of Warsaw (1573), 510 
conférences de charité, 376 
Confucius (551-479 B.c.), 248 
Congregationalists, 25 
Conrart, Valentin (1603-75), 397-98, 415 
“Consolations” (Malherbe), 418-19 
Constable, Henry (1562-1613), 76, 90 
Constantine the Great, Roman emperor (306-— 337), 521 
Baths of, 269 
Constantinople, 316, 519 
architecture, 521 
blockade of, 525 
Contarini, Nicolo, Doge of Venice (r. 1630— 1631), 228 
Conti, Princess of, 397 
Contra—Remonstrantie, 459 
Contr’un (La Boétie), 401 
convicts, French, treatment of, 376-77, 394-395 
Convocation, see under Anglican Church 
Cooke, Mildred, wife of William Cecil, 5 
Cooper, Samuel (1609-72), 476 
Coornhert, Dirck (1522-90), 459, 480-81 
Copenhagen, 495, 496 


University of, 595 
Copernicus, Nicolaus (1473-1543), 64, 180, 603, 614, 615, 647 
De revolutionibus orbium coelestium, 608; see also astronomy 
Copts, 519 
copyright, 65 
Corbie, France, in 30 Years’ War, 387 
Corenzio, Belisario (15882-1643), 236 
Coriolanus (Shakespeare), 95-97 
“Corisande,” mistress of Henry IV of France, 369, 375 
Corneille, Pierre (1606-84), 109, 267, 310, 313, 388, 397, 414, 415, 420-26, 434, 435, 646 
Corot, Jean Baptiste Camille (1796-1875), 435 
Correggio, Antonio Allegri da (1494-1534), 232-33, 236, 237, 266, 467 
corruption, commercial, 480 
corruption, ecclesiastical, 244 
Scotland, 112, 114 
corruption, political: England, 14, 53-54, 137, 171 
France, 365, 373, 374-75, 384, 394 
Poland, 510 
Portugal, 290 
Spain, 276, 283, 286-88, 289, 331 
Turkey, 525, 526 
United Provinces, 481 
Cortegiano, Libro del, see Courtier, The 
cones, 283 
Cortona, Pietro Berrettini da (1596-1669), 227, 268 
corvee, 385 
Cossacks, 512, 514, 516 
revolt of, 508 
Coton, Pierre (1564-1626), 245, 368 
Council of the Army (English Civil Wars), 217 
Council of the North, 206 
Council of Trent, decrees of, 59, 230, 238, 241, 267, 375, 427, 440, 511 
Council of Troubles, 445-48 
Counter Reformation, 239, 241, 243-44, 534, 571 
Austria, 541 
France, 375-77 
Germany, 553-54, 561, 570 
Hungary, 541 
Italy, 234, 243, 264, 267, 273 
Poland, 511 
Switzerland, 540; see also Jesuits 
Counterblast to Tobacco (James VI of Scotland), 58 
Court of High Commission, 18, 20, 25, 26, 189, 204, 209 
Court of Star Chamber, see Star Chamber 
Courtier, The (Libro del cortegiano, Castiglione), 63, 67, 70, 397, 510 
Courtrai, religious disturbances at, 443 
courts of law, see under law 
Coutras, battle of (1587), 360 
Covenant: National, 205 
Solemn League and, 213-14, 216-19 


Covenanters, Scottish, 206—7 
Cowley, Abraham (1618-67), 154 
Cracow, Poland, 509-12 
University of, 509, 510 
Cranford, James (fl. 1646), 186 
Cranmer, Thomas, Archbishop (1489-1556), 17, 102 
Cranstoun, Patrick (fl. 1563), 117 
Crashaw, Richard (1613°?-49), 154, 199-200 
Crayer, Gaspar de (c. 1584-1669), 473 
Cremona, Italy, 254, 255 
Crescimbeni, Giovanni (1663-1728), 257 
Crespi family, 226 
Crete, 316 
and Turks, 518, 526 
Crillon, Louis Balbis de Berton de (1541-1615), 362 
crime: England, 54—55 
France, 395 
Italy, 252-253 
United Provinces, 479 
Crimea, 515, 518 
Critic6n, El (Gracian), 296 
Cromwell, Oliver (1599-1658), Lord Protector of England (1653-58), 63, 521 
and beheading of Charles I, 219-20, 582 
character, 192, 207-8 
in Civil Wars, 214-19 
heads army, 217-19 
in Parliament, 202, 207, 208, 210, 211 
religious discipline of, 215, 500, 562 
and toleration, 190, 215 
Cromwell, Sir Richard (Williams), 207 
Cromwell, Robert, 207 
Cromwell, Thomas, Earl of Essex (1485?— 1540), 207 
Croy, Philippe de (fl. 1576), 450 
Crusade, First, 260, 263 
Cuevas, Dofia Jerénima de las, 317 
Cuius regio eius religio (“Whose region, his religion”—Augsburg principle), 551, 561, 571 
Culemborch, Count of, 441, 443, 445 
cultismo, see gongorism 
Cumberland, George de Clifford, 3d Earl of (1558-1605), 74 
Curia Romana, 241, 244 
currency, debasement of, 48, 73, 297, 331, 333, 543, 559, 630 
stabilization of (France), 365 
Curzon, George Nathaniel, Baron (1859-— 1925), 534 
customs duties, see tariffs 
Cuyp, Albert (1620-91), 484* 
Cymbeline (Shakespeare), 106 
Cynthia’s Revels (Jonson), 149 
Cyprus, siege and conquest of, 228, 518, 522— 523, 525 
Cyrano de Bergerac, Savinien de (1619-55), 636 
Cyropaedia (Xenophon), 66 


Dacres, Leonard, 126 
Dafne (Peri), 255, 546 
Dafne (Schiitz), 546 
Dalmatia, 518 
Damascus, 518 
architecture, 521 
dance: England, 59, 60, 191 
France, 396 
Italy, 253 
Poland, 509 
Daniel, Anthony (1601-49), 251 
Daniel, Samuel (1562-1619), 71, 76, 90, 104 
Dante Alighieri (1265-1321), 103, 253, 264 
Danton, Georges Jacques (1750-94), 401 
Danube River, Turkish control of, 518 
Danzig, 500, 506, 507, 508 
Dardanelles, blockade of, 526 
Darmstadt, 542* 
Darnley, Henry Stuart, Lord (1545-67), 118-122, 123, 124, 130 
DatKenus, Peter (fl. 1575), 452 
Davenant, Sir William (1606-68), 105 
Davies, R. Trevor, 282* 
Davies, William (fl. 1681), 88 
Davis Strait, 166 
Davison, William (15412-1608), 129 
Davys, John (1550?-1605), 166 
Day of Dupes, 384 
De anima (Aristotle), 617 
De augmentis scientiarum (Bacon), 173 
Decameron (Boccaccio), 67 
Decimal, The (Stevinus), 586 
decimal system, 585-86, 647 
Declaration of Rights (1689), 455 
Declaration of Sports, 191, 208 
De Coelo (Aristotle), 602* 
De dits Syris (Selden), 194 
Dee, John (1527-1608), 164-65, 576 
De emendatione temporum (J. J. Scaliger), 581 
Defence of Poesy, The (Sidney), 71, 72, 77-78 
Defenestration of Prague (1618), 556 
Defense of Transmutatory Alchemy (Libavius), 588 
Defensio regia pro Carolo I (Salmasius), 582 
Defoe, Daniel (1659?-1731), 313 
De furoribus Gallicis (Hotman), 354 
Degas, Edgar (1834-1917), 319 
De generatione animalium (Gabriel Harvey), 591 
Degler, Hans (d. 1637), 550 
deists, 186-87, 614 
De ture belli (Gentili), 632* 


De ture belli et pacts (Grotius), 632-34 
De ture regni apud Scotos (Buchanan), 135 
Dekker, Thomas (1572?—1632), 143 
Delacroix, Eugéne (1798-1863), 319, 493-94 
De la Vérité de la religion chrétienne (Duplessis-—Momay), 614 
Delft, Netherlands: arts of, 483 
Pilgrims at, 158 
in revolt, 443, 447, 450 
Delhi, India, 518, 533 
della Porta, see Porta 
Delle imperfezioni della musica moderna (Artusi), 252 
Delorme, Marion (1611-—50?), 387, 394 
Delorme, Philibert (c. 1515-70), 427 
De maculis solis (J. Fabricius), 605 
De magnete (William Gilbert), 165-66 
democracy: Bodin on, 631 
in Calvinist churches, 132, 190, 192, 334, 458 
and English elections, 201 
factors against, 383, 458, 579 
Levelers’ demand for, 217-18 
Mariana on, 627 
Democritus (fl. c. 400 B.C.), 177, 183, 616 
De monetae mutatione (Mariana), 629 
Demonologie (James VI of Scotland), 162 
Demonomanie (Bodin), 579 
Demosthenes (385?—322 B.C.), 66 
Denmark, 495-97 
Baltic ascendancy of, 495, 543 
French alliance (1624), 558 
Lutheran state church, 647 
Rigsraad (Council of State), 495, 595 
straits free—passage issue, 495, 496-97, 499, 500 
in 30 Years’ War, 496, 501, 558-59, 567 
Swedish—Danish wars, 496-97, 499, 500 
De nova Stella (Brahe), 596 
Dennis, John (1657-1734), 92 
dentistry, 593 
De officiis (Cicero), 15 
deposing of tyrants, advocacy of, 20, 246, 354-55. 361, 367, 455, 626-28 
De praestigiis daemonum (Wier), 163 
De Quincey, Thomas (1785-1859), 108 
De radiis visus et lucis ... et hide (Dominis), 587 
De rege et regis institutione (Mariana), 372, 627-29 
De revolutionists orbium coelestium (Copernicus), 608 
Desargues, Gérard (1593-1662), 586, 637 
Descartes, René (1596-1650), 398, 407, 426, 594, 612, 635, 636-47 
analytical geometry of, 586, 637, 641, 647 
and Christina of Sweden, 503, 644-45 
Cogito ergo sum, 639 
death of, 645 


Discourse on Method, 175, 638-40, 644-46 
and free will, 643-44 
on Holland, 460, 479 
mathematical “system” of philosophy, 637, 638-41, 643, 646 
and Montaigne, 101, 413 
on origin of planets, 589 
and portrait (Hals), 486 
scientific researches, 587, 588, 641-42 
skepticism of, 572, 613 
universal-mechanism theory, 177, 593, 642-44 
De signatura return (Bohme), 553 
Desmond, Gerald Fitzgerald, 15th Earl of (d. 1583), 29, 38 
Dessau, battle of (1626), 559 
De statu religionis et reipublicae Carolo V Caesare (Sleidanus), 547 
Detectio Mariae Reginae (Buchanan), 135 
Deventer, Netherlands, Dutch victory at, 457 
Devereux, Penelope, Lady Rich (1562?-1607), 72 
Devereux, Robert, see Essex, 2d Earl of 
Devereux, Walter, see Essex, 1st Earl of 
De vertiate (Herbert of Cherbury), 186-87 
Devil Is an Ass, The (Jonson), 151 
De vita, moribus, et doctrina Epicuri and De vita, moribus, et placitis Epicuri (Gassendi), 635 
Diablo cojuelo, El (Vélez de Guevara), 310 
Dialogues of Orasius Tabero (La Mothe), 614-15 
Diana enamorada (Montemayor), 67, 257, 417 
Diane de Poitiers, Duchess of Valentinois (1490-1566), 338 
Diaz de Bivar, Rodrigo (El Cid: 1040299), 422* 
Dickens, Charles (1812-70), 313 
dictionaries, first: English, 51 
French, 416 
Italian, 256 
South American Indian, 249 
Didactica magna (Comenius), 582 
Diderot, Denis (1713-84), 182, 414 
Dido, Queen of Carthage (Marlowe and Nash), 69, 85 
Diet, Electoral, see Holy Roman Empire, electors 


Diet, Imperial, see under Holy Roman Empire 
Digby, Sir Kenelm (1603-65), 167 
Digges, Leonard (d. 15712), 165 
Digges, Thomas (c. 1545-95), 165 
Dijon, France, Huguenot massacre at, 352 
Dillingen, Jesuit church and college at, 549, 553 
Dini, Piero, Cardinal (fl. 1615), 606-7 
Dio Cassius (155—240?), 149 
Diodorus Siculus (1st cent. B.C.), 66 
Dioptrice (Kepler), 587 
Discouerie of Witchcraft, The (Scot), 163 
Discours de la méthode (Descartes), 175, 638-40, 644-46 
Discourse ... for a New Passage to Cataia (Sir Humphrey Gilbert), 166 
Discourses (Machiavelli), 629 
Discours sur la servitude volontaire (La Boétie), 401 
Discovery of the Large, Rich, and Beautiful Empire of Guiana, The (Raleigh), 39 
Distributio operis (Bacon), 173 
divine right of kings, see absolutism 
Dmitri I (the “False Dmitri”), Czar (1605-1606), 514-16 
Dmitri Ivanovich, Czarevich (1581-91), 513-14 
Dnieper and Dniester rivers, Turkish control of, 518 
Dobson, William (1610-46), 200, 476 
Doctor Faustus (Marlowe), 81, 83-84, 267 
Doelen paintings, 485-86 
Dog and the Fever, The (Quevedo), 306 
Domenichino (Domenico Zampieri: 1581-1641), 234, 236-37 
domestic system, 47, 184-85 
Dominic, Saint (1170-1221), 239 
Dominicans, 238, 616 
in America, 251 
in China, 248-49 
and Galileo, 607f. 
and Molina, 246 
in Spain, 275 
and witchcraft persecution, 578 
Dominis, Marco Antonio de (1566-1624), 587 
Donato, Leonardo, Doge of Venice (r. 1606-1612), 228-29 
Don Giovanni (Mozart), 310 
Don Juan (Byron), 310 
Donne, John (1573-1631), 64, 71, 143, 154-156, 182, 482, 647 
Don Quixote (Cervantes), 267, 295, 300-304 
Don River, Tatar control of, 518 
Dordrecht, Netherlands, school of artists, 483; see also Dort Dorotea, La (Vega), 308 
Dorpat, Esthonia, capture of (1625), 500 
University of, 501, 503, 583* 
Dort (Dordrecht), Synod of (1618), 460 
Dortmund, Germany, Catholicism restored in, 561 
Dostoevski, Feodor (1821-81), 101 
Douai, Spanish Netherlands, 20, 454 
Douay Bible, 20 


Douglas, George (fl. 1568), 123 
Douglas of Lochleven, Sir William (d. 1606), 123 
Dowland, John (1563-1626), 60 
Downs, battle of the (1639), 289, 461 
Drake, Sir Francis (1545?—96), 31, 32, 34-37, 38, 58, 63 
drama: Caroline, 192-93 
classic, Dutch, 481 
classic, English, 147—49 
classic, French, 78, 99, 108, 109, 313, 398, 417, 420-26, 481, 645-646 
in education, 80, 245, 421 
Elizabethan (“romantic”), 13-16, 58, 59, 64, 66, 77-109, 147, 194, 422, 426 
Greek, 66, 78, 88, 100, 109, 254-55, 420, 422, 481 
historical, English, 89, 96, 99, 143 
Italian, 251, 257, 260, 313 
Jacobean, 50, 99 
Latin, 67 
musical, 273 
religious, 547-48 
Restoration, 108, 144 
Spanish, 288, 295, 299, 303-4, 507-15, 422 
Drayton, Michael (1563-1631), 76, 104, 107 
Dresden, Germany, 546, 552, 591 
dress: Elizabethan, 56—57 
French, 396 
Italian, 253 
Persian, 532, 535 
Spanish, 277 
Dreux, France, battle of (1562), 343 
“Drink to me only with thine eyes” (Jonson), 146, 151 
Drummond of Hawthornden, William (1585-1649), 9, 96*, 148 
drunkenness, 58, 480, 495-96, 532, 544, 548 
Drury, Elizabeth, 155 
Drury, Sir Robert, 155 
Dryden, John (1631-1700), 107-8 
Dublin, 30 
University of, 30, 583* 
Du Bourg, Anne (1521-59), 336-37 
Duchess of Malfi, The (Webster), 145-46 
Du Deffand, Marie, Marquise of (1697-1780), 414 
Dudley, Lady Mary, m. Sir Henry Sidney, 70 
Dudley, Robert, see Leicester, Earl of 
dueling, 276, 383, 394-95, 423 
Duisburg, University of, 590 
Dulwich College (London), 81 
Dumonstier, Daniel (1574-1646), 365 
Dunbar, Scotland, Mary Stuart at, 119, 122, 123 
Duns Scotus, John (c. 1265-1308), 67 
Duplessis-Mornay, Philippe (1549-1623), 359, 361, 363, 614 
Duquesnoy, Francois (1594—1643?), 463, 473 
Durham, England, in northern rebellion, 125 


Dutch arts, 266, 267, 482-94 

Dutch Empire, 478 

Dutch Guiana (Surinam), 478 

Dutch language, 436, 462, 480 

dykes, Netherlands, 447, 454, 477, 589 


Eastern Christian Church, 519 
East India Company, Dutch, 159, 477, 491 
East India Company, English, 49, 50, 159, 531 
East Indies: Dutch in, 477-78 
Dutch trade with, 466 
Portuguese in, 291 
East Prussia, anti-Calvinism in, 552 
Swedish conquest of, 500 
Eastward Ho! (Chapman, Jonson, Marston), 50, 149 
Eboli, Ana de Mendoza, Princess of (1540-1592), 283 
Eboli, Ruy Gomez, Prince of (d. 1573), 283 
Eclectic school, see under painting 
Edgehill, battle of (1642), 169, 213 
Edict of Amboise (1563), 343-44, 345 
Edict of Beaulieu, 358-59 
Edict of Grace (1629), 382 
Edict of January (1562), 341-42 
Edict of July (1561), 340 
Edict of Nantes (1598), 45, 367, 377-78, 417 
Edict of Restitution (1629), 561, 563, 566, 571 
Edinburgh, Scotland: Calvinism in, 112-13, 116 
Holyrood Palace, 113, 114, 119, 120, 121, 134 
hostility to Mary, 123 
riots in, 134, 206 
Treaty of (1560), 112 
University of, 583* 
education: Bacon’s views on, 174, 176 
church control of, 495, 557, 583 
Comenius’ principles of, 582-83 
compulsory, 284, 583 
Denmark, 495 
drama used in, 80, 245, 421 
England, 17, 51-52, 59, 64, 66, 71, 80 
Germany, 383, 546, 583 
Jesuit, 244-45, 421, 422, 427 (see also Jesuits, schools and colleges) 
medical, 167, 591, 593 
musical, 59, 546 
Montaigne on, 399 
Poland, 509 
Russia, 515 
Spain, 284, 295 
state control of, 17, 583 
Sweden, 501, 503-4 
after 30 


Years’ War, 579 
United Provinces, 479 
of women, 71, 376; see also universities 
Edward II (Marlowe), 84—85, 89 
Edward III, King of England (1327-77), 4 
Edward VI, King of England (1547-53), 4, 6, 9, 48, 70, 110 
Effiat, Antoine Coiffler, Marquis of (1581-1632), 387 
Egerton, Sir Thomas (1540?-1617), 155 
Egmont, Anne of (Anna van Buren: d. 1558), 1st wife of William I of Orange, 437-38 
Egmont, Lamoral, Count of (1522-68), 280, 437, 439, 441, 443, 444-46 
Egypt, 518, 519 
Dutch trade with, 482 
“Eighty Years’ War,” 446-61 
Eine wahrhaftige neue Zeitung, 554 
Eisenhut, Anton (fl. 1588), 551 
Elbe River outlet, control of, 570 
election, doctrine of, see predestination 
electors, Imperial (Electoral Diet), see under Holy Roman Empire 
electricity, study of, 166 
Elements (Euclid), 601 
Eliot, Sir John (1592-1632), 201, 202-4 
Elizabeth I, Queen of England (1558-1603), 3-45, 48, 49, 51, 53, 59, 82, 94, 136, 263, 337, 338, 502 
absolutism of, 7, 45, 47, 133, 138, 139, 204, 220 
aides, 5—7, 8, 38, 45, 52 
and Alencon, 11, 17, 32, 55, 70, 354, 358 
appearance, 5, 38, 57 
and the Armada, 34-38 
at Cambridge and Oxford, 51, 503 
conspiracies to assassinate or dethrone, 6, 8, 33, 34, 81, 91, 114, 126-29, 240, 242, 280, 451, 629 
court of, 11-15 
death, 44 
education and learning, 4, 9, 12-13, 44, 51 
and English Renaissance, 13-15, 63, 79, 126 
and Essex, 40-43 
eulogized by contemporaries, 11, 44—45, 66, 618 
excommunication of, 19-20, 21, 31, 239 
final years, 43-45 
“Golden Speech” (1601), 43 
government and statesmanship, 5-9, 44-45 
Hatfield speech (1558), 4 
and Huguenots, 8, 18, 342, 354, 362 
illegitimacy question, 4, 110 
and Ireland, 28-30 
and Leicester, 9-12, 14, 23, 38, 457 
manners, 11-12 
and Mary Stuart, 4, 10, 12, 43—44, 110, 111, 112, 114, 118, 121, 123-25, 127, 129-30, 285 
monopolies to favorites, 7, 14, 43, 48, 50, 61 
and Netherland revolt, 8, 33, 73, 285, 445, 446-47, 457 
and parliamentary freedom, 26, 43 
parsimony, 12, 37, 73 


and Philip II of Spain, 7, 8, 10, 30-37, 280, 282, 285, 446-447, 457 
popularity, 7-8, 13 
portraits of, 61, 268 
and privateers, 31-34 
progresses of, 8, 14, 38 
and Raleigh, 38-40 
and Reformation, 13, 63, 102, 126 
religious views and policies, 4, 7, 8, 15-28, 33, 38, 43, 59, 87, 134, 141, 178, 284, 647 
and sciences, 164, 165 
and Shakespeare, 92 
and the Sidneys, 14, 55, 70-73 
and Spenser, 74 
splendor of, 7, 11, 14, 38, 56, 137 
succession problem, 10, 43-44, 110, 129 
Elizabeth of Austria, Queen of Charles IX of France (m. 1570), 346-47, 355, 393, 427, 430 
Clouet’s portrait of, 430 
Elizabeth of Bourbon (m. Philip IV of Spain), see Isabel of Bourbon 
Elizabeth of the Palatinate and Bohemia (Elizabeth Stuart: 1596-1662), wife of Elector Frederick V, King 
of Bohemia, 157, 213, 552, 557-58, 644 
Elizabeth, Princess Palatine (1618-80), 641, 644 
Elizabeth of Valois (1545-68), Queen of Spain as 3d wife of Philip II, 278, 280-81, 344, 455 
Elsass, 387 
Elsheimer, Adam (1578-1610), 550 
Elzevir, house of, 611 
Elzevir, Louis (15402-1617), 579 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-82), 414, 510 
Eminence Grise (Father Joseph: 1577-1638), 386 
Emmanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy (r. 1553-1580), 225, 226 
Empedocles (5th cent, B.C.), 624 
Empire, First (French, 1804-15), 420 
empiricism, 163, 175, 646 
Enchiridion (Epictetus), 66 
enclosures, 46, 178, 185, 204, 217 
Encyclopédie (Diderot, d’ Alembcrt et al), 182 
Endymion (Keats), 76 
Endymion (Lyly), 81 
Enghien, Duke of, see Condé, Louis II of 
engineering, 164, 266, 457, 477, 589 
England, 3-221 
army, 5, see also New Model Army 
art, 61-63 
Civil Wars, see Civil Wars, England 
colonics, see Americas 
commerce and industry, 5, 7, 33, 46, 48-50, 159, 163, 166, 185, 219, 273, 294, 332, 519, 528-29, 543, 
559-60 
Commonwealth (1649-1660), 197 
Dutch-English wars, 205, 478 
economic and social conditions, 5, 7, 45-50, 184-85 
French alliance (1624), 160, 558 
French-English war, 185, 202, 559 


in French Religious Wars, 342-43, 362 

Glorious Revolution (1688), 220 

literature, 65-109, 142-56, 172-83 

maritime supremacy, 37, 49, 285, 314, 559-60 

navy, 5, 31, 55-57, 205 

and Netherland revolt, 33, 73, 285, 446-47, 457 

northern rebellion, 125-26 

Parliament, see Parliament, English 

Poor Laws (1563-1601), 48 

population (1581), 46; (1640), 185 

regional, class, and religious groupings in, 15, 17, 185, 187, 212-13 
Restoration (1660), 107, 108, 188, 197, 214 

Spain’s invasion projects, 21—23, 34-38, 125, 126, 242, 285, 286, 291, 451, 457 
Spanish-English wars, 33-38, 157, 160, 201, 286, 293-94 

Spanish peace treaties, 286 (1604), 471 (1629) 

succession question, 4, 110, 129, 136 

treaty with Turks (“capitulations”), 524*; see also Anglican Church 


British Empire 
Privy Council, English 


Puritans 
English language, 51 
English Turkey Company, 49 
engraving, 429, 432, 472, 550 
Enlightenment, French, 182, 250, 414, 646 
Entragues, Henriette d’, Marquise of Verneuil (1579-1633), 369-70, 372 
Epernon, Jean Louis de Nogaret de La Valette, Duke of (1554-1642), 374 
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Italian, 258, 259, 260-261, 263-65 
Portuguese, 291-93 
Spanish, 304—5 
Epictetus (fl. C. A.D. 60), 66 
“Epicureans” (skeptics), 16, 614 
Epicurus (342?-270 B.c.), philosophy of, 101, 406, 616, 635-36 
episcopacy, Anglican: abolition and restoration of, 134, 214 
and bishops’ exclusion bill, 209 
and Grand Remonstrance, 211 
and Hampton Court Conference, 139-40 
vs. presbyteries of Kirk, 132-34, 187, 205-6 
(“Laud’s Canons”) 
Puritan opposition to, 24-26, 187, 189-90 
Epithalamium (Spenser), 75-77 
Epitome (Florus, ed. Salmasius), 582 
Epitome of the Copernican Astronomy (Kepler), 599 
Erasmus Desiderius (14662-1536), 275, 404, 436, 459, 483, 614 
Erastus, Thomas (1524-83), 578 
Ercilla y Zufiiga, Alonso de (1533-94), 304-305 
Eric XIV, King of Sweden (1560-68), 497 
Erivan, Persia, 528, 534 
Errors in the Government of the Society of Jesus, The (Mariana), 297 
Escobedo, Juan de (d. 1578), 283 
Escorial Palace, 37, 62, 268, 279, 280, 285, 314, 317, 473 
library, 579 
Panteon, 279 
Essais (Montaigne), 404-15, 615, 632 
Essays (Francis Bacon), 68, 176 
Essays (Emerson), 414 
Essex, Lettice Knollys Devereux, Countess of, later Countess of Leicester (1541?-1634), 40 
Essex, Robert Devereux, 2d Earl of (1566-1601), 6, 13, 14, 38-43 
Azores expedition, 39, 41, 154, 283 
and Bacon, 40—42 
Cadiz expedition, 37, 41, 65, 154, 283 
execution of, 43 
in Ireland, 30, 41 
patron of actors and authors, 65, 74, 76 
and Raleigh, 39, 157 
rebellion and trial, 42, 94, 137, 141 
and Shakespeare, 42, 93, 94 
Essex, Robert Devereux, 3d Earl of (1591-1646), 213, 215 
Essex, Walter Devereux, 1st Earl of (15412-1576), 29, 72 


Established Church, see Anglican Church 

Este, house of, 225 

Este, Alfonso II d’, Duke of Ferrara (r. 1559-1597), 232, 259, 261-63, 265 
Este, Francesco II d’, 324 

Este, Isabella d’ (1474-1539), 227 

Este, Leonora d’, 259-60 

Este, Lucrezia d’, 259-60, 261-63 

Este, Luigi, Cardinal d’ (fl. 1570), 259-60, 262 

Esthonia, 500, 570 

Estienne, Henri IT (1528?-98), 579 

Estienne, Robert III (1560-1630), 579 

Estissac, Baron of, 411 

Estrées, Gabrielle d’ (1573-99), 369, 370, 394 

Estrella de Sevilla, La (Vega), 309 

etchings, 429, 492 

Ethics (Aristotle), 66 

Ethics (Spinoza), 646 

Eton College, 51, 63, 66 

Eucharist, see Communion 

Euclid (fl. 300 B.c.), 165, 601, 639 

Eudes, Saint John (1601-80), 376 

Euphrates River, 527 

Euphues, or The Anatomy of Wit (Lyly), 67-69, 72 
euphuism, 306 

Euridice (Peri), 254, 255 

Euripides (5th cent, B.c.), 422 

Evelyn, John (1620-1706), 108, 226, 235, 427, 579 

Every Man in His Humour (Jonson), 89, 147 

Every Man out of His Humour (Jonson), 148 

Evora, battle of (1663), 294 

Exercitatio anatomica de motu cordis et sanguinis in animaiihus (Gabriel Harvey), 167 
Exercitationes de generatione animalium (Gabriel Harvey), 168 
Exercitationes in ... Solini Polyhistora (Salmasius), 582 
explorations, 39, 57, 157-58, 166, 249, 292, 477-78, 589-90 
Expulsion of the Triumphant Beast, The (Bruno), 619*, 621 
extraterritorial jurisdiction, 524* 

Ezpeleta, Gaspar de, 302 


Faber, Peter (Pierre Favre: 1506-46), 553 
Fabricius, Johannes (1587-1615), 605 
Fabritius, Carel (1624?-54), 484* 
Fabrizio d’ Acquapendente, Girolamo (1537-1619), 167, 168, 229, 591 
Fabry, Wilhelm (1560-1624), 594 
factories: England, 184—85 
Persia, 531 
Faerie Queene, The (Spenser), 29, 67, 75-75, 77, 264 
faience, 483, 529, 535 
Fain, John (d. 1590), 162 
Fairfax of Cameron, Ferdinando Fairfax, 2d Baron (1584-1648), 215 
Fairfax of Cameron, Sir Thomas Fairfax, 3d Baron (1612-71), 215-16, 218, 220 


faith, salvation by, see salvation 
Faithful Shepherdess, The (Fletcher), 144—45, 257 
Falkland, Lucius Cary, Viscount (1610-43), 210 
Falkland Is., discovery of, 166 
Fallopio, Gabriello (1523-62), 591, 592 
Famagusta, Cyprus, fall of, 522-23 
Farewell to Folly (Greene), 69 
Farnese, house of, 225, 238 
Farmmese, Alessandro, Cardinal, 233, 316-17 
Farnese, Alessandro (1545-92), Duke of Parma (r. 1586-92), 557 
and the French, 363, 457 
in Netherlands, 36, 227, 453-57, 462 
Farnese, Odoardo, Cardinal, 267 
Farnese, Ranuccio, Duke of Parma (r. 1592-1622), 227 
Faro, Portugal, raided by Essex, 65 
fashions, see dress 
Faust (Goethe), 267 
Favola di Orfeo (Poliziano), 254 
Fawkes, Guy (1570-1606), 141-42 
Felton, John (1595?-1628), 203 
Fénelon, Francois de Salignac de La Mothe-(1651-1715), 645 
Feodor I Ivanovich, Czar (1584—98), 513, 514 
Ferdinand I, Holy Roman Emperor (1556-1564), 10, 274, 538, 541, 542 
Ferdinand II, Holy Roman Emperor (1619-1637): as Archduke of Styria, 597 
accession as King of Bohemia, 542, 556 
accession as King of Hungary, 541 
elected Emperor, 540 
in 30 Years’ War, 157, 160, 386, 556-62, 564-66, 571 
and Poland, 508 
Ferdinand III, Holy Roman Emperor (1637-1657), 560, 5 66-67, 569 
Ferdinand, Archduke of Styria, see Ferdinand II, Emperor 
Ferdinand, Cardinal Infante, 323, 463, 472 
Ferdinand the Catholic, King of Aragon as Ferdinand II (1479-1516), of Castile as Ferdinand V (1474— 
1504), 278, 400 
Ferrara, duchy of, 225, 232, 238* 
art, 323 
and battle of Lepanto, 523 
dukes of, see Este 
music, 253, 254 
Tasso at, 259-65, 412 
Festin de pierre, Le (Moliére), 310 
Fetti, Domenico (1589-1624), 268 
feudalism: Denmark, 495, 497 
England, 184-185 
France, 335, 365, 374, 382-83, 416 
Germany, 544, 560 
Netherlands, 437 
Poland, 497, 506-9 
Russia, 512 
Scotland, 112 


Fiammetta (Boccaccio), 67 
Fichte, Johann Gottlieb (1762-1814), 646 
Ficino, Marsilio (1433-99), 76 
Fielding, Henry (1707-54), 304, 313 
Fiji Is., discovery of, 589 
Filipstad, Sweden, 499 
Filmer, Robert (1590-1653), 247 
Filocopo, II (Boccaccio), 67 
Finland, 500, 570 
Firdausi (Abu’! Qasim Mansur: 940?—1020?), 534 
Fischart, Johann (15462—1590?), 548, 579 
fishing industry, 46, 477 
Fitton, Mary (fl. 1600), 14, 90 
FitzGerald, Edward (1800-83), 311-12, 533 
Fitzgerald, Gerald, see Desmond 
Fitzgerald, James Fitzmaurice (d. 1579), 29 
Flacius Ilyricus, Matthias (1520-75), 547 
Flanders, province of, 35, 339, 436 
and Act of Abjuration, 455 
and France, 347, 349 
religious troubles in, 443, 445, 452 
pillaged, 450-51 
Spanish rule restored in, 457 
Flanders (present Belgium), see Netherlands: Spanish 
Flemish arts, 430, 462—76, 483 
Fletcher, John (1579-1625), 143-44, 257 
flogging, in education, 66, 399 
Florence, Italy, 225, 226-27; 
architecture, 227, 232, 268, 270, 316, 431 
Galileo at, 604-5, 608 
and Lepanto battle, 523 
literature, 256 
music, 255 
painting, 227, 232, 316, 431 
Tasso at, 261 
Florio, John (1545-1625), 59, 64, 67, 97, 413, 618 
Floris, Frans (1518-70), 464 
Florus, Lucius Annaeus (2d. cent.), 582 
Fludd, Robert (1574-1637), 167 
Flushing, Netherlands, 33, 73 
Foix, Lady Diane de, 399 
Folengo, Teofilo (1496?-1544), 300-301 
Foligno, Italy, 238* 
Fontainebleau, France: Palace of, 337, 340, 342, 366, 427 
tapestry factory, 429 
Fontana, Domenico (1543-1607), 241, 242, 269-70, 589 
Fontana, Giovanni (1540-1614), 242 
Fontenelle, Bernard Le Bovier de (1657-1757), 636, 645 
Ford, John (1586?-after 1638), 67, 192-93 
forks, first use of, 56, 396 


Forli, Italy, 235, 238* 
Formosa, 478 
Fort St. George (Madras), India, 159 
Fotherby, Bishop (fl. 1622), 186 
Fotheringay Castle, 128-30 
fountain pen, first, 589 
Four Hymns (Spenser), 76 
Four Letters (Gabriel Harvey), 69 
Fourment, Helena, 2d wife (m. 1630) of Peter Paul Rubens, 471-72 
Foxe, John (1516-87), 15 
France, Anatole (1844-1924), 414, 636 
France, 333-435 
Anglo-French alliance (1624), 160, 558 
Anglo-French war, 185, 202, 559 
army, 17th cent., 386 
art, 358, 426-35, 646 
centralization of government, 335, 382-83, 384 
Church subordinated to state, 374, 381 
Council of State (1561), 341 
(1562), 342 
(1563), 343 
(1571), 347 
(1572), 348, 350 
(Henry IV’s), 365, 367 
(Louis XIIIs), 380, 385 
economic and social conditions (1559), 333 
(1589), 362 
(1594), 364-65 
(1609), 373 
extension of frontiers, 371, 373, 571 
Fronde (1648-53), 377, 384, 569, 644 
governmental reforms (Henry IV), 365-67 
Hapsburg encirclement of, 278, 339, 370-71, 385, 386, 390, 555, 558, 562 
literature, 78, 99, 108, 109, 313, 347, 397-98, 399-426, 645-46 
navy, 386 
regional, class, and religious groupings, 334-36, 360 
Protestant alliances, 347, 553, 558, 559, 562, 563, 569 
Religious Wars, see Religious Wars, French 
Scottish alliance, 8 
Spanish domination of, 347-48, 300 
Spanish-French peace (Pyrenees), 289, 327, 569 
Spanish marital alliance, 374, 378, 386 
Spain, wars with, 275, 278, 289, 293 
States-General, 354-55, 359 
(in 1560), 337, 339-40 
(1561), 341 
(1588), 360, 413 
(1614-15), 374-75, 380 
in 30 Years’ War, 386-87, 390, 558, 559, 565-68 
Turkish friendship, 371, 522, 524 


Westphalia Peace awards, 570-71 
wins ascendancy over Spain, 289, 332, 374, 380, 381, 571 
Franche-Comté, 274, 370, 538, 571 
Francis I, King of France (1515-47), 334, 336, 356, 367, 390, 395, 399, 427, 429 
Francis II, King of France (1559-60), 110-112, 120, 333-37, 394, 428 
Francis of Sales, Saint (1567-1622), 243-44, 376, 377 
Franciscans: in America, 251 
China, 249 
Japan, 247 
Russia, 515 
Spain, 275, 311, 320-21, 330 
Francisco a Victoria (1486-1546), 632* 
Franco-Gallia (Hotman), 354 
Francon, Sieur de (fl. 1617), 624 
Franconia, 542* 
Franeker, University of, 480, 583* 
Frankfurt am Main, 542* 
book fair, 543, 547, 553 
calendar riot 595 
plague in, 592 
Salzhaus, 549 
Frankfurt an der Oder: capture of (1631), 563 
plague in, 592 
Frankfurt Oberpostamzeitung, 579 
Frederick II, King of Denmark (1559-88), 123, 495-96, 596 
Frederick II the Great, King of Prussia (1740-1786), 570 
Frederick IH, Elector Palatine (r. 1486-1525), 551 
Frederick IV, Elector Palatine (r. 1592-1610), 552 
Frederick V, Elector Palatine 1610—23), King of Bohemia (1619-20), 157, 160, 552, 556-58, 570 
Frederick Henry, Prince of Orange and Nassau (r. 1625-47), 461, 472 
free press, first, 479, 480 
free thought, 16, 82, 250, 410, 614 
free trade, 217, 630 
free will, 246, 459, 643-44 
Freiburg im Breisgau, Germany, 553, 592 
French Academy, 256, 390, 398, 415-16, 419, 435 
“Sentiments” (on Le Cid), 423 
French Fury, 456, 462 
French language, purification of, 397-98, 416, 419 
French Revolution, 182, 212, 220, 373, 390, 420 
Frescobaldi, Girolamo (1583-1643), 254 
Freud, Sigmund (1856-1939), 101 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (Greene), 81 
Friesland, province of, 436, 443, 446-47, 452, 454 
Frischlin, Nikodemus (1547-90), 548 
Frizer, Ingram, 85 
Frobisher, Sir Martin (1535?-94), 166 
Fronde (1648-53), 377, 384, 569, 644 
Froschauer, Christopher (d. 1597), 579 
Froude, James A. (1818-94), 17 


Fugger, house of, 543 
Fuller, Thomas (1608-61), 105 
Funck, Johann (d. 1566), 552 
furniture: baroque, 429 
Elizabethan, 56, 62 
German, 550 
Fuzuli (Mehmet Suleiman Oglou: d. 1572), 521 


Gabirol, Solomon ibn (1021-58), 616 
Gabriel, Peter (fl. 1566), 442 
Gabrieli, Andrea (1510?-86), 254 
Gabrieli, Giovanni (1557-1612), 254, 546 
Gaetani, house of, 238 
Gainsborough, Thomas (1727-88), 476 
Galatea (Cervantes), 299, 301, 303 
Galen (2d cent.), 167 
Galigai, Leonora, wife of Concino Concini (c. 1571-1617), 374 
Galilei, Galileo (1564-1642), 180, 225, 227, 232, 264, 508, 584, 591, 597, 600-612, 614, 647 
astronomical discoveries, 164, 604—5, 611 
Copernican astronomy upheld by, 572, 606-10 
Descartes affected by, 642-43 
Dialogue banned, 609 
Inquisition edict on, 608 
inventions of, 585, 601, 603, 611 
Leaning Tower anecdote, 602 
vs. Jesuits, 605-609 
philosophy of, 605 
as physicist, 587, 591, 601-3, 611 
recantation of, 610 
Galilei, Vincenzo (fl. 1560), 255 
Galli, Tolomeo (fl. c. 1579), 21 
Gallican liberties of French Church, 381 
Galvani, Luigi (1737-98), 612 
Gama, Vasco da (1409?-1524), 273, 291, 292 
games, see sports 
Garasse, Francois (fl. 1623), 614 
gardens, 46, 56, 429, 482 
botanical, 591, 593 
Gardic, Jacob de la, Count (1583-1652), 500 
Gargantua (Rabelais), 300 
Fischart “translation,” 548 
Gamett, Henry (1555-1606), 141-42 
Gamier, Robert (1534-90), 421 
Garrick, David (1717-79), 108 
Gascoigne, William (1612?-44), 165 
Gassendi, Pierre (1592-1655), 503, 506, 587, 595, 635-36, 643 
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Ottokar II, King of Bohemia (1253-78), 96* 
Ottoman Empire, 518-27 
army (1566), 522 
arts and crafts, 521, 536 
“capitulations” with West, 477, 524* 
economic conditions, 525 
extent (1566), 518 
French friendship, 371, 522, 524 
literature, 520-21 
maritime expansion, 226-28, 518, 522-23, 525 
naval power (1571), 523-25 
peace with Venice, 525 
religion in, 518-20 
revolts of Janissaries, 525-26 
tributes from Hapsburgs, 522, 541 
wars: with Austria, 525 
Persia, 525-28 
Poland, 508; see also Lepanto, battle of 
Otway, Thomas (1652-85), 108, 281* 
Oughtred, William (1575-1660), 164, 585 
Overbury, Sir Thomas (1581-1613), 542-43 
Overijssel, province of, 436, 454, 457 
Ovid (43 B.c.-A.D. 17?), 66, 90, 96, 291, 472 
Oxenstierna, Count Axel Gustafsson (1583-1654), 501-2, 504, 564-66, 634 
Oxford, England, 153, 212, 213, 591; see also Oxford University 
Oxford, Edward de Vere, Earl of (1550-1604), 12*, 74, 80 
Oxford University, 19, 51, 54, 59, 135, 583 
Bodleian Library, 61, 65, 136, 153, 579 
Bruno at, 64, 618 
Elizabeth’s visit, 503 
Magdalen College, 233* 


Parliament representation, 136 


Pacheco, Francisco (1564-1654), 316, 319, 322, 329 
Pacification, Act of (Netherlands, 1576), 450 
Pacification of Ghent (1576), 450-51 
Paderborn, Germany, 549, 553 
Padua, Italy, 228 
Padua, University of, 259, 376, 583, 590 
and Galileo, 232, 585, 601-4 
medical school, 167, 591, 593 
Paes, Pecho (fl. 1588), 589 
Painter, William (1540?-94), 67 
painting: baroque, 266—71, 434, 473 
Chinese, 534 
classic, 267, 432-34, 472 
Dutch, 266, 267, 483-94, 591 
Eclectic (Bolognese) school, 225, 232-35, 268, 431 
English, 61 
Flemish, 430, 464 
French, 430-35 
genre, 464-65, 472, 483-84 
Gothic, 466 
icon (Russia), 512 
Impressionist, 328 
Italian, 225-27, 230-38, 266—71, 316-17, 323, 325-26, 330, 428, 431-32, 434, 467, 474, 483, 534 
landscape, 315, 431-33, 484, 483, 484*, 492, 534, 550 
manneristic, 232, 268, 317, 434 
miniatures, 61, 521, 534-35 
Persian, 534-35 
Polish, 509 
realism (naturalism), 233, 267, 269, 320-21, 328, 483-84 
Spanish, 288, 295, 313, 315-31 
tenebroso, 268-69, 316 
Turkish, 521 
Palace of Pleasure (Painter), 67 
Palatinate, 37, 538, 542*, 551 
in 30 Years’ War, 157, 160, 558, 560, 567 
Westphalia Peace terms, 570 
Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi da (1526?-94), 59 
Palissv, Bernard (1510-89), 429-30, 589 
Palladio, Andrea (1518-80), 61, 62, 227, 231 
Palladian style, 62, 314 
Palladis Tamia: Wits Treasury (Meres), 104 
Pallavicino, Pietro Sforza (1607-67), 230 
Palma Giovane (Jacopo Palma the Younger: 1544-1628), 231 
Palma Vecchio (Jacopo Palma: 1480?-1528), 231 
Pantoja de la Cruz, Juan (1551-1608), 316 
Papacy, 225, 238-44 
in Holy League against Turks, 284, 522-24 
and 30 Years’ War, 557, 558, 562 


and Westphalia Peace, 568-69, 571; see also Counter Reformation 


papal supremacy 
Papal States, 225, 235, 238, 240 
papal supremacy, 188, 238, 246, 511, 626-28 
rejection of, 17-18, 64, 65, 138-39, 142, 375, 381 
Pappenheim, Gottfried Heinrich zu, Count (1594-1632), 563, 564 
Paracelsus (14932-1541), 588, 593, 616 
Paradise Lost (Milton), 74 
Paradisgartlein (Arndt), 553 
Paraguay, 249-51, 326 
Paré, Ambroise (1517?—90), 349, 351, 593 
Pareja, Juan de (fl. 1650), 325 
Parens, David (fl. 1618), 555 
Paris: Bastille, conditions in, 395 
Bibliothéque Nationale, 579 
Bibliotheque Royale, 581 
blockade of, by Fronde, 377 
Commune (1871), 427 
Henry IV’s entry into, 364 
hospitals, 366, 377 
Hotel de Ville, 427 
Huguenot march on, 344 
improvements of Henry IV, 366-67 
Jardin des Plantes, 591 
Les Jésuites, 427 
Louvre, 273, 358, 427, 428, 476 
Luxembourg, 383, 428, 432, 470 
mobilized by Richelieu, 387 
Notre Dame, 427 
Opéra, 266 
Palais Cardinal (Royal), 389, 428 
Pont Neuf, 227, 358, 427 
religious riots (1561), 340-41 
St. Bartholomew Massacre, 348-53 
St.-Etiennedu-Mont, 426 
St.-Eustache, 431 
St.-Gervaise, 426 
St.-Sulpice, 375-76 
sieges of (1590-94), 363-64 
Sixteen, 360-61, 363-64 
Sorbonne Church, 426 
theaters, 420-21 
Tuileries, 366, 427 
University of, 340, 581, 583, 593; see also Parlement of Paris 
Parker, Matthew, Archbishop (1504-75), 19, 25, 81 
Parlement of Paris: in Catholic-Huguenot struggle, 337, 342, 352, 361, 362 
under Henry IV, 364, 367 
under Louis XIII, 385, 387 
Parlements, 354-55, 366, 383, 384-85; see also Parlement of Paris 
Parliament, English: UNDER CHARLES | (early reign, 1625-29): 50, 201-4 
anti-Catholic laws, 201, 204 


Buckingham impeachment, 201, 204 
Petition of Right, 202-3, 205 
tonnage and poundage, 201-4; see also Parliament, LONG 
UNDER ELIZABETH: 6, 7, 9, 10 
Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, 17-18 
anti-Catholic laws, 20, 22 
Bond of Association, 128 
rebellions, parliamentary, 26, 38, 43, 48 
Usury Bill, 50 
UNDER JAMES I (1604—24): anti-Catholic laws, 140 
Bacon impeachment, 171 
Great Protestation, 159 
Gunpowder Plot, 141 
privileges vs. prerogatives, 137—39 
war policy, 159-60 
LONG (1640-53): 159, 163, 188, 190-91, 193, 198, 207-21 
army domination of, 217-20 
Five Members indictment, 211—12 
Grand Remonstrance, 211 
Laud, Strafford impeachments, 208 
Self-denying Ordinance, 215 
tonnage and poundage, 209 
RUMP (1648-53): 219-21 
Pride’s Purge, 219 
trial of Charles I, 219-20 
SHORT (1640): 206-7 
parliamentary-freedom issue, 7, 26, 43, 137, 139 
Parma, duchy of, 225, 227, 274 
architecture, 227, 233 
and battle of Lepanto, 523 
dukes of, see Farnese 
painting, 232, 236, 316, 467 
University of, 227 
Parr, Thomas (14832-1635), 167, 475 
Parry, William (d. 1584), 127-28 
Parsons, Robert (1546-1610), 16, 20-21 
Parthenia, or The Maydenhead (Bull, Byrd, Gibbons), 60 
Pascal, Blaise (1623-62), 246, 407, 410, 413, 414, 415, 503, 613, 641-42, 645 
Passau, Peace of (1552), 436, 561 
“Passionate Shepherd to His Love, The” (Marlowe), 85-86 
Pastor, Ludwig von (1854-1928), 354*, 456 
Pastor fido, Il (Guarini), 67, 257 
patents, see monopolies 
Paul, Saint (d. 67), 246, 613 
Paul III, Pope (1534-49), 272, 326 
Paul V, Pope (1605-21), 142, 238, 269, 287, 315, 380, 576, 605 
and Huguenots, 377, 379 
dispute with Venice, 228-30 
Paulet, Sir Amias (1536?-88), 129 
Pazmany, Peter (1570-1637), 541 


peasantry, Bohemia, 542 
Denmark, 495-96 
England, 184-85, 212 
France, 334, 339, 366, 383, 385-86, 393 
Germany, 543-44, 567-568 
Italy, 225, 260 
Netherlands, 437 
Poland, 508-10 
Russia, 512, 516 
Sweden, 497 
Peasants’ War (Germany, 1524—25), 335 
Peele, George (1558?-97), 69, 86 
Pellos, Francesco (fl. 1492), 586 
Pembroke, Henry Herbert, 2d Earl of (1534?-1601), 72 
Pembroke, Mary Herbert, nee Sidney, Countess of (1561-1621), 52, 65, 71-72, 74 
Pembroke, Philip Herbert, 4th Earl of (1584-1650), 63, 65, 90-91 
Pembroke, Sir William Herbert, 1st Earl of (1501?—70), 31 
Pembroke, William Herbert, 3d Earl of (1580-1630), 14, 65, 90-91, 93, 149 
Penry, John (1559-93), 26 
“People, The” (Campanella), 625 
Percy, Thomas (1560-1605), 141 
Pérez, Antonio (1539-1611), 281, 283 
Peri, Jacopo (1561-1633), 254-55, 546 
Pericles (Shakespeare), 79, 101-2 
Perpetual Edict (1577), 451 
Perpignan, capture of (1642), 387, 388 
Perrault, Claude (1613-88), 273 
Perro y la calentura, El (Quevedo), 306 
Persia (Iran), 518, 527-37 
arts and crafts, 528-31, 534-37 
Jenkinson mission to, 49 
literature, 532-33 
trade with West, 49, 528-531, 535 
war with Turks, 525-28 
Pérsiles y Sigismunda (Cervantes), 304 
Perth, Scotland, 112, 134 
Peru, 34, 249, 590 
Perugia, Italy, 238* 
Perugino, II (Pietro Vanucci: 1446-1523), 266 
Peruzzi, Baldassare (1481-1536), 62 
Pesaro, Italy, 235, 238* 
Peter, Saint (d. 67?), 246 
Peter the Great, Czar (1672-1725), 526, 570 
Petition of Right (1628), 194, 202-3, 205, 211 
Petrarch (Francesco Petrarca: 1304—74), 55, 67, 70, 72, 75, 90, 98, 257, 263-64 
Petroni, Lucrezia (d. 1599), 252-53 
Philaret (Feodor Nikitich Romanov: 1553?-1633), 514 
Philaster, or Love Lies a-Bleeding (Beaumont and Fletcher), 144 
Philip II, King of Spain (1556-98), King of Portugal as Philip I (1581-98), 31, 70, 277-286, 311, 337, 539, 
583 


accession of, 274, 276 
appearance and character, 279-81, 286 
and arts and letters, 295-97, 314, 316, 317 
autocracy of, 278, 280, 283-84, 543 
bankruptcy, 450, 458, 543 
death, 37, 285-86 
and Elizabeth of England, 7, 8, 10, 30-37, 54, 280, 285, 446-47, 457 
England invasion projects, 34—37, 125, 126, 242, 285, 291, 457 
erects Escorial, 279, 317 
and French Religious Wars, 242-43, 285, 344, 345, 347, 353, 362-64, 629 
in Holy League against Turks, 284, 522-24 
and Ireland, 28 
and Lepanto spoils, 524 
marriages, 278, 280, 281, 286 
and Mary Stuart, 117, 125 
Morisco persecution, 284, 287 
and Netherlands revolt, 282, 284-85, 359, 436-58 
Pantoja portrait, 316 
and Portugal, 284, 285, 290-91, 293, 477 
and Scotland, 131 
and William I’s assassination, 284-85, 629 
Philip III, King of Spain (1598-1621), 228, 249, 283, 285, 286-88, 300, 311, 314, 458 
and France, 370-71, 374 
and Juan de Mariana, 627, 629 
Morisco expulsion, 287 
Philip IV, King of Spain (1621-65), 238, 288-90, 463, 569, and Charles Stuart, 157, 159-60, 322 
marriages, 288-89, 374 
patron of arts, 237, 288, 305-6, 310, 314, 316, 321, 322-26, 329-30, 471-73, 475 
Philiphaugh, battle of, 216 
Philippe of Orléans, see Orléans 
Philippine Is., 32, 274, 326 
Philip Prosper, Don, 290 
Philip William, Count of Buren (d. 1618), 445 
Phillips, Sir Edward (1630-967), 62 
Philoponus, Joannes (fl. 533), 601 
philosophes, 182-83 
Philosophical Dictionary (Voltaire), 108 
philosophy, 182-83, 304, 571-72 
Aristotelian, see Aristotle 
Bacon’s thinking, 174—83 (see also under Bacon, Francis) 
in Elizabethan England, 16, 63-64, 100-104 (see also under Shakespeare) 
Epicurean, see Epicurus 
Jesuit, 244-47 
Italian, 273 
“mathematical method” of, 638-41, 643, 646 
Montaigne’s thinking, 400, 406-10, 413; (see also under Montaigne) 
“natural,” 586 
political, 27, 101-2, 135, 178-79, 246-47, 354-355, 359, 367, 507, 626-27, 630, see also Machiavelli 
and religion, 102-4, 177, 181, 407-10, 519, 613-15 
Scholastic, see Scholasticism 


and science, 172—76, 180-83, 407, 408, 601, 605, 613-47 
Stoic, see Stoicism 
Philostratus (170?-245), 151 
physics, 167, 173, 585, 587-88, 601-3, 641-42, 645 
physiology, 641-42, 646 
picaresque novels, 67, 69, 298 
Piccolomini, Alfonso, 240 
Piccolomini, Ascanio, Archbishop (1550?-97), 611 
Pietists, 553, 578 
Pilgrims, 158 
Pilon, Germain (1535-90), 428 
Pinturicchio (Bernardino Betti: 1454-1513), 521 
piracy, 14, 31-32, 54, 157, 166, 205, 252, 282, 299, 381 
pirating of literary works, 81, 107, 308, 401 
Pisa, Francisco de (fl. 1612), 318 
Pisa, Italy, 225, 587, 591, 602 
University of, 601-4 
Pius IV, Pope (1559-65), 28, 269, 340, 346 
Pius V, Saint, Pope (1566-72), 238-39, 252, 277, 345 
death of, 239, 524 
and England, 19, 31, 126-27 
and Holy League, 239, 522-524 
and Netherlands revolt, 443, 447 
placards (proclamations against heresy), 436, 453 
plagues, 89-90, 201, 292, 401, 548, 568, 592, 593 
Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke (Thomas Morley), 59 
planetary motions, 604 
Kepler’s laws of, 164, 166, 181, 598-600, 612, 647 
Plato (4272-347 B.c.), 76, 163, 175, 177, 246, 503, 598, 616, 626 
Republic, 179 
Plautus, Titus Maccius (c. 255-184 B.c.), 67, 77, 148, 149, 580 
Pléiade, 67, 157, 197 
Pliny the Younger (62-113), 581 
Plombiéres, France, 411-12, 593 
Plutarch (46?-120?), 44, 66, 93, 95, 96, 356, 400, 402, 403 
Plymouth, England, 32, 34, 35, 158 
Poetices libriseptum (J. C. Scaliger), 420 
Poetics (Aristotle), 77 
poetry: ballads, 59, 77, 133, 304 
Caroline (Cavalier), 196—200 
Dutch, 481-82 
Elizabethan, 11, 13-15, 39, 59, 64, 68, 70-106 
epic, 72-73, 258, 259, 260-65, 263-65, 291-93, 304-305, 432, 479, 547 
French, 347, 397-98, 418-426, 646 
German, 548 
Italian, 67, 257-65, 273, 300, 432, 479, 619, 625, see also Petrarch 
Jacobean, 142-52, 154-56 
lyric, 59, 86, 151, 304, 305, 308-9, 347, 419, 521 (see also Shakespeare, songs) 
macaronic, 300, 619 
narrative, 89-90 


metaphysical, 154-56 
Persian, 532-33 
Polish, 510 
Portuguese, 291—93 
romantic, French, 419 
sonnets, 11, 67, 70, 72-73, 75-77, 89-91, 154, 257, 418, 625 
Spanish, 275, 288, 295, 299, 303, 304-13 
Swedish, 503 
Turkish, 520-21 
Poissy, Colloquy of, 341, 540 
Poitou, province, Huguenots in, 335 
Poland, 506-11, 571 
arts and letters, 509-10 
Austrian alliance, 501, 508 
Baltic ascendancy, 543 
Cossack revolt (1648), 508 
economy, 509-10 
feudalism in, 497, 508-9 
population (1569), 507 
religious disputes, 509-11 
Russian wars, 507-8, 514, 516-17 
Swedish war (1621-29), 500-501 
and 30 Years’ War, 562 
Pole, Reginald, Cardinal (1500-58), 6 
Poley, Robert (fl. 1593), 85 
Polish Courtier, The (Goricki), 510 
political philosophy, see under philosophy 
Politics (Aristotle), 66 
Politiques, 358, 362, 364, 411, 629 
Poliziano, Angelo (Politian: 1454-94), 254, 273 
polo playing, 529 
Poltrot de Méré, Jean (1537-63), 343 
Polybius (2052-125? B.c.), 66 
polygamy, 520, 532 
Pombal, Sebastido José de Carvalho e Mello (1699-1782), 250 
Pomerania, 501, 544, 562-63, 570 
Pompanazzi, Pietro (1462-1525), 4, 273, 622 
Ponce de Leon, Luis (1527-91), 305 
Ponte, Antonio da (1512-97), 230-31 
Ponzio, Flaminio, 269 
Poor Laws (England), 48, 204 
Pope, Alexander (1688-1744), 108, 143, 180 
“Popess Joanna,” myth of, 554 
popular sovereignty, 7, 246-47, 354-55, 367, 626-27, 630; see also social contract 
Porta, Giacomo della (1541-1604), 226, 269-70 
Porta, Giambattista della (15382-1615), 229, 584, 589 
Portugal, 290-94 
Catholic supremacy in, 647 
colonies of, 291, 293, 531 
commercial ascendancy of, 273, 477, 519, 543 


literature, 291-93 
loses independence and trade, 32, 274, 275, 284, 290-91, 293, 632 
rebellions against Spain, 37, 289, 293-94 
and slave trade, 31 
Possevino, Antonio (1534-1611), 497-98 
Port-Royal, 377, 645 
postal service, 49, 385, 501 
pottery, 61, 366, 429-30, 483, 535, 550 
Pourbus, Frans, the Elder (1545-81), 484* 
Pourbus, Frans, the Younger (1569-1622), 368, 484* 
Pourbus, Pieter (1510-84), 484* 
Poussin, Nicolas (1594-1665), 233, 234, 267, 431-35, 476 
Pozharski, Dmitri Mikhailovich, Prince (1578-1642), 517 
Poznan, Poland, 509, 511 
Pozzo, Andrea del (1642-1709), 270 
Praetorius, Michael (1571-1621), 546 
Prague, 541-42, 550 
Defenestration of (1618), 556 
in 30 Years’ War, 557—58, 564, 569 
Treaty of (1635), 566 
précieuses, 398, 417-19 
ridicules, 258 
Precisians, 459 
predestination, 18, 24, 186, 190, 214, 246, 334-335, 339, 410, 459, 481, 553, 613, 644 
prerogative, royal, see privilege vs. prerogative 
Presbyterians, English, 186—90, 198, 209, 215, see also Solemn League and Covenant 
Scottish, 205-7, see also Kirk of Scotland 
presbyteries, 23-26, 190, 205 
Preston, battle of, 219 
Prévost, Abbé (Antoine Prévost d’Exiles: 1697—1703), 416 
Pride, Thomas (d. 1658), 219 
Priests of the Mission, see Lazarists 
Prieur, Barthélemy (c. 1540-1611), 429 
Primaticcio, Francesco (1504-70), 428 
Prince, The (Il Principe: Machiavelli), 63, 67, 338 
Principal Navigations... of the English Nation, The (Hakluyt), 166 
Principia philosophiae (Descartes), 638*, 644 
privateers, English, 31-33, 35, 285, 345 
privilege (parliamentary) vs. prerogative (royal), 139, 159, 210, 212 
Privy Council, English: under Charles I, 206, 210, 211 
under Elizabeth I, 6, 7, 19, 22, 40, 41, 42, 54, 79, 114 (1582), 124-25, 128 (1584), 129, 136 (1598) 
under James I, 137, 140, 147, 149, 152 
Procaccini family, 226 
Prodromos philosophiae instaurendae (Campanella), 625 
Propertius, Sextus (502-15? B.c.), 581 
prostitution, 230, 386, 394, 396, 412, 444, 480, 483, 532, 562 
papal prosecution of, 241, 252 
Protestantism: in Austria, 541, 571 
Bohemia, 542, 5 56-58, 565, 571 
Denmark, 495-96, 647 


in England, re-establishment of, 6, 15-19 
France, see Huguenots; Geneva, see Calvinism 
Germany, 548-49, 551-56, 560-71, 647 
Hungary, 541 
Italy, see Reformation 
Netherlands, 436-58, 458-60 
Poland, 506, 508-11 
Scotland, 110-12, see also Kirk of Scotland 
Sweden, 499-501, 505, 571, 647 
Protestant Union (Germany, 1608), 555 
Prussia, Kingdom of, 570 
Prynne, William (1600-69), 80, 190, 191, 193 
Pseudodoxia epidemica (Browne), 195 
Pskov, siege of (1615), 500, 507 
psychology, 183, 587, 636, 642, 646 
Ptolemy, Claudius (fl. 150), 97, 407, 590, 595, 597, 605, 610 
Pulci, Luigi (1432-84), 300 
Purchas, Samuel (15752-1626), 166-67 
Puritans, 23-28, 33, 40, 53, 58, 63 
and Anglican episcopacy and ritual, 18, 23-28, 139-40, 158, 187-91, 208 
and the Bible, 23, 152, 190-92, 335 
in Civil Wars, 212 f.; doctrines and organization, 18, 23-25, 190-91, 267, 270 
intolerance of, 188, 190 
migration of, 28, 140, 158, 204 
and music, games, dancing, 59, 140, 191, 208 
persecuted, 8, 25, 26, 43, 189-90, 193 
sects, 186, 190, 214-15 
strength in Parliament, 188, 211 
and the theater, 14, 78-79, 107, 150, 191, 192-94 
Pushkin, Alexander Sergeievich (1799-1837), 515 
Pym, John (1584-1643), 159, 201, 207-8, 210-212 
Pyrenees, Peace of the (1659), 289, 327, 569 
Pyrrho (365?-275 B.c.), 408, 639* 


Quakers, 152, 186, 190 

Quebec, Canada, 590 

Quevedo y Villegas, Francisco Gémez de (1580-1645), 305-7 
Quietists, 275 

Quiney, Thomas (1589-1655), 107 

Quintilian (c. 40-1187), 146 

Quip for an Upstart Courtier, A (Greene), 69 


Rabelais, Francois (14942-1553), 77, 97, 153, 300, 398, 399, 427, 548, 619 
Racan, Honorat de Bueil, Marquis of (1589-1670), 418 
Racine, Jean (1639-99), 78, 99, 108, 109, 267, 313, 420, 426, 434, 646 
Raimondi, Marcantonio (1475?—1534?), 432, 472 
Rain, battle of (1632), 564 
Raleigh, Sir Walter (1552?-1618), 9, 11, 14, 38-40, 53*, 58, 478 

and Essex, 42, 43 

expeditions of, 39, 57, 157-58 


freethinking circle of, 16, 39, 82 
patron of authors, 65, 74 
trial, imprisonment, death, 39, 137, 157-158 
writings, 16, 39, 152, 157 
Ralph Roister Doister (Udall), 77 
Rambouillet, Catherine de Vivonne de Savelli, Marquise of (1588-1665), 393 
salon of, 258, 397-98, 415, 417-19, 426 
Rambouillet, Charles d’ Angennes, Marquis of, 397 
Ramus, Petrus (1517-72), 181, 351, 605 
Randolph, Thomas (1523-90), 7, 118, 119 
Ranke, Leopold von (1795-1886), 256, 456* 
Ranters, 186 
Raphael (Rafaelo Sanzio: 1483-1520), 232-33, 236, 237, 266, 273, 279, 432, 472, 494 
Julius Il, 319, 326 
Sistine Madonna, 328 
Vatican Stanze, 234, 265 
“Rapture, A” (Carew), 197 
Ravaillac, Frangois (1578-1610), 372, 629 
Ravenna, Italy, 226, 235, 238* 
Ravyshement of Lucrece, The (Shakespeare), 90 
Rawley, William (fl. 1624), 171, 177 
Raymond of Sebunde (d. 1437?), 407 
realism, see under painting 
Real Presence in Eucharist, rejection of, 18, 412, 551, 552 
recusants, 19, 87, 140-41, 149 
Redi, Francesco (1626?—98), 612 
Reformation, Catholic, see Counter Reformation 
Reformation, Protestant, 230, 238, 333 
in Bohemia, 571 
Denmark, 495 
Empire, 561 
England, 13, 15, 17, 51, 63, 64, 66, 102, 273 
France, 63 
Germany, 63, 273, 571 
Hungary, 541 
Italy, 225, 266 
Poland, 506 
Scotland, 110-12, 116, 126 
Spain’s rejection of, 275 
in Switzerland, see Calvinism, Geneva 
see also Huguenots 


Protestantism 
Reformation Parliament (Scotland, 1560), 112 
refraction, see optics 
Regensburg (Ratisbon), 542* 
Diet of (1630), 600 
Reggio Emilia, Italy, 316 
Régnier, Mathurin (1573-1613), 419 
Regular Clerks Minor, 244 
Reims, France, 427 
Jesuit college, 20, 126 
Reinken, Johann Adam (1623-1722), 480 
Relectiones (Francisco a Victoria), 632* 
Religio medici (Browne), 194, 196 
religion: decline of in Europe, 571, 579 
and philosophy, 102-4, 177, 181, 407-10, 519, 613-615 


royal supremacy in, 139, 203, 284; see also Church and state 
Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation, The (Chillingworth), 188 
religious freedom, see toleration 
Religious Peace (Busher), 140 
Religious Wars, French (1562-94), 342-45, 354, 358, 360-65, 390, 395, 403, 415, 427, 446, 630, 646 
causes and preliminaries, 333—42, 382 
England in, 342-43, 362 
final peace, 365, 367 
Paris, siege of, 362-63 
Spain in, 242, 285, 345, 360-64, 457 
Rembrandt Harmensj van Rijn (1606-69), 266, 267, 269, 319, 326, 465, 476, 478, 487-94, 550 
Anatomy Lesson, 484*, 488, 594 
Biblical paintings, 488, 489, 491, 492 
etchings, 492 
and Jews, 487, 489, 490 
marriage, 488—490; 
Night Watch, 484, 489 
Rubens compared with, 462, 472, 473, 490 
self-portraits, 487, 488-89, 492, 493; 
Supper at Emmaus, 269 
Syndics, 486, 492 
Remonstrants, 459-60 
Renaissance: English, 13, 63, 67, 78, 163, 181, 191, 225 
French, 63, 78, 336, 427 
German, 63 
Italian, 52, 225, 227, 241, 242, 254-56, 265, 267, 268, 273, 330, 428, 483, 534, 600 
Netherlands, 225, 481 
in Scotland, 116, 126 
Spain, 225, 275 
Renaissance style, see under architecture 
Renan, Ernest (1823-90), 636 
Renata, Cecilia, m. (1637) Ladislav IV, King of Poland, 509 
Renaudot, Théophraste (1586-1653), 416 
René of Orange and Nassau (1518-44), 438 
Reni, Guido (1575-1642), 233-34, 236, 237, 266 
Renoir, Pierre Auguste (1841-1919), 471 
Réponse au paradoxe de M. Le Malestroict (Bodin), 630 
Republic (Plato), 179 
Republic, The (Bodin), 629-32 
Requeséns, Luis de Zufiiga y (1525-76), 450 
Request (Netherlands, 1566), 441—42 
Rerum in ecclesia gestarum ... commentant (Foxe), 15 
Rerum Scoticarum historia (Buchanan), 135 
Restoration, Bourbon (France, 1815-30), 420 
Restoration, Stuart (England, 1660-85), 107, 108, 188, 197, 214 
Retz, Jean Fran¢ois Paul de Gondi de, Cardinal (1614-79), 390 
Reyniers, Lysbeth, m. (1617) Frans Hals, 485-86 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua (1723-92), 326, 474, 476 
Rhineland, 551, 566, 568 
Rhine River commerce, 461, 560, 570 


Rhodes, conquest of, 518 
Ribalta, Francisco de (15552-1628), 236-37, 316 
Ribera, José or Giuseppe (1588-1652), 236-238, 268, 269, 320, 323, 330 
Ribera, Juan de, Archbishop (fl. 1609), 287 
Riccardi, Niccolo (fl. 1626), 608 
Ricci, Matteo (1552-1610), 248 
Rich, Barnaby (1540?-1617), 65 
Rich, Penelope, Lady (1562?-1607), 72 
Rich, Robert, Baron, later 1st Earl of Warwick (fl. 1600), 72 
Rich, Robert, 2d Earl of Warwick (1587-1658), 475 
Richard II (Shakespeare), 42, 85, 86, 89, 99, 101, 312 
Richard III, King of England (1483-85), 513 
Richard III (Shakespeare), 81, 89, 99, 100, 101 
Richardson, Samuel (1689-1761), 417 
Richelieu, Armand Jean du Plessis, Cardinal (1585-1642), 6, 288, 357, 380-92, 397, 413, 470, 614, 626, 
634 
centralizes France, subdues nobles, 179, 201, 374, 382-84, 386, 387-388, 423, 435, 560, 571 
character, 388-90 
and Corneille, 388, 423 
death, 391 
and dueling, 383, 395, 423 
economic measures, 385-86 
and French Academy, 415-16, 423 
frontiers extended by, 373, 571 
Hapsburg cordon broken by, 243, 289, 374, 385, 386, 390, 570-71 
and the Huguenots, 202, 380-82, 386 
memoirs, 381, 388, 391, 418 
patron of art, theater, 415, 421, 428, 431, 432 
portraits of, 388, 429, 430 
and Portugal, 293 
rise to power, 379-81 
Testament politique, 391-92 
30 Years’ War: alliances, subsidies, 243, 386, 461, 501, 558, 559, 563 
30 Years’ War: leadership in, 386-87, 390, 565-66 
Ridolfi, Roberto di (1531-1612), 126 
Riga, 500, 508, 509 
Rimini, Italy, 235, 238* 
Rinaldo (Tasso), 259 
Rinuccini, Ottavio (1562-1621), 255, 397 
Rise of the Dutch Republic (Motley), 440*, 456* 
Riza-i-Abbasi (fl. 1598-1643), 534-35 
Rizzio, David (1533°?-66), 119-20 
Roberval, Gilles Personne de (1602-75), 586 
Robinson Crusoe (Defoe), 296 
Robsart, Amy (1532?-60), 10 
Rocco, Antonio (fl. 1613), 605 
Rocroi, battle of (1643), 289, 461, 566 
Roe, Sir Thomas (15812-1644), 159 
Rohan, Benjamin de, see Soubise 
Rohan, Henri, Duke of (1579-1638), 289, 379, 381, 382 


Roman Catholic Church, see Catholic Church entries and cross-references 
romances, 67, 309, 398 
chivalric, 71-72, 264, 297-98, 300-301, 304, 416 
pastoral, 297, 299, 416-17 
Romano, Giulio (1492-1546), 467 
Romanov, house of, 514, 516 
Romanov, Feodor Nikitich, see Philaret 
romanticism: Elizabethan, see drama, Elizabethan 
19th cent., 108, 419, 420, 426 
Rome, 238-44 
arts of, 267—73 
changes made in classic remains, 241-42, 269 
fountains of, 269, 272 
Il Gest, 266-67, 269-70, 427 
Lateran Palace, 269 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri, 254 
painters and their works, 225, 232, 236, 267—71, 316-17, 325-26, 432, 466-67, 474 
palaces (nobles’ and cardinals’), 233, 236, 268, 269, 271, 272, 325-26, 464 
population, 238 
Quirinal Palace begun, 269 
sack of (1527), 278 
St. John Lateran, loggia, 269 
St. Peter’s, completion of, 269-71, 272, 427, 463 
St. Peter’s Square, 242, 589 
Sant’ Agnese begun, 269 
Santa Maria Maggiore, Sistine Chapel, 269, 271 
Santa Maria della Vittoria, Cornaro Chapel, 271-72 
sculpture, 270—73, 429 
University, 241, 296 
villas, 234, 238, 269 
water system, 242; see also Vatican Palace 
Romeo and Juliet (Shakespeare), 91, 97, 98-99 
Ronsard, Pierre (1524-85), 77, 108, 111, 197, 347, 356, 418, 427 
Root and Branch faction, 208-9 
Rosa, Salvator (1615-73), 268 
Rosalynde (Lodge), 92 
Rospigliosi, house of, 238 
Rothenburg, 549, 561 
Rotrou, Jean de (1609-50), 421 
Rotterdam, 436, 460, 462, 478, 483 
Rouen, France, 363, 402, 409, 462 
religious disorders, 340, 352 
sack of, 342 
Roundheads, 191, 213 
Roundway Down, battle of, 213 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712-78), 106, 409, 412, 414, 416, 417 
social-contract theory, 135, 359, 630 
Rousset, Francois (fl. 1581), 593 
Roussillon, 274, 289, 344, 387, 390 
Rowe, Nicholas (1674—1718), 87, 89, 92, 108 


Royal Academy of Arts (London), 268 
Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture (Paris), 431 
Royal Charter (Bohemia, 1609), 542 
Royal College of Physicians, 169 
Royal Society of London for Improving Natural Knowledge, 182 
royal supremacy in religion, 139, 203, 284 
Rubens, Peter Paul (1577-1640), 266, 267, 268-269, 326, 458, 464, 465-73, 493, 494, 508 
Assumption, 470 
in England, 200, 471 
family portraits, 468, 471, 472 
in Italy, 227, 466-67 
Judgment of Paris, 468, 472 
Kermis, 463, 472 
Louvre panels, 470 
marriages, 467-68, 471, 472 
mythological paintings, 467, 468-69, 470 
religious paintings, 466-67, 469—70 
Rembrandt compared with, 462, 472, 473, 490 
self-portraits, 466, 468, 471, 472-73 
in Spain, 316, 323, 466, 471 
and Vandyck, 473-75, 476 
Rudolf I, Holy Roman Emperor (1576-1612), 371, 539-40, 542, 548, 588, 597, 598, 619 
Rudolphine tables, 539, 599-600 
Rugby School, 51, 63 
rugs, Eastern, 521, 534-36 
Ruisdael, Jacob van (1628?-82), 435 
Ruisdael, Salomon van (1600-70), 435 
Rump Parliament, 219-21 
Rupert, Prince, Count Palatine of the Rhine (1619-82), 213, 215, 216, 475 
Rurik dynasty, 513 
Ruskin, John (1819-1900), 234, 328, 432, 435, 493 
Russia, 511-17, 595 
Duma, 516 
English trade with, 49-50 
Orthodox state religion, 512-13, 515-17 
Polish invasion of, 507-8, 514, 516-517 
population (1571), 512 
religious art, 512—13 
Swedish war, 500 
Time of Troubles, 515-17 
Zemski Sobor, 514-16 
Ruthven, Lady Mary, m. (1639) Sir Anthony Vandyck, 476 
Ruthven, Patrick, 3d Baron Ruthven (1520?-1566), 119 


Saadian dynasty, Morocco, 518 

Sacchi, Andrea (1599-1661), 268 

Sacheverell, Lucy, 198 

Sackville, Sir Richard (d. 1566), 66 

Sad Shepherd, The (Jonson), 150-51 

Sa‘di (Musharrif ud-Din: 1184?-1291), 533, 534 


Sadler, Sir Ralph (1507-87), 125 
Safavid dynasty, 527 
Saggiatore, II (Galileo), 608 
Sagredo, Giovanni (1571-1620), 585 
Sa’ib of Isfahan (fl. 1642-66), 533 
Saint-André, Jacques d’Albon de, Marshal (1512-62), 340, 342, 343 
St. Andrews, Scotland, 112, 134 
University, 113 
St. Bartholomew, Massacre of, 70, 127, 129, 132, 187, 239-40, 280, 285, 350-55, 363, 364, 396, 403, 417, 
430, 438, 448, 539, 630 
St.-Denis, France, 428 
battle of, 344 
Sainte-Beuve, Charles Augustin (1804-69), 407, 415, 425 
Saint-Evremond, Charles de (1613-1703), 636 
St.-Germain, Peace of (1570), 345 
St.-Omer, religious disturbances at, 443 
Saintonge, province, 335 
St.-Quentin, battle of (1557), 278, 279, 437 
Salamanca, Spain, 314 
University of, 295, 305, 311, 575 
Salamis, battle of (480 B.c.), 157 
Salmasius, Claudius (Claude de Saumaise:1588—1653), 503, 582, 641 
Salisbury, Robert Cecil, 1st Earl of, see Cecil, Robert 
Sallust (86-35 B.C.), 12, 67 
Saldé, Gasparo di Bertolotti da (c. 1542-1609), 254 
salvation (justification) by faith, vs. good works, 18, 246, 459 
Salzburg, 542*, 549 
Sanchez, Francois (1552-1632), 617 
Sanchez Coello, Alonso (1530?-88), 316 
Sanctorius (Santorio Santorio: 1561-1636), 593 
Sandrart, Joachim von (1606-88), 493 
San Francisco, Calif., 32, 251 
Sangalla, Antonio da (14832-1546), 242 
San Isidro (Vega), 308 
San Juan de Ulta, 32, 33 
San Marino, Republic of, 225 
Sanmicheli, Michele (1484—1559), 62 
Sannazaro, Jacopo (1458-1530), 67, 72, 417 
Sansovino, Jacopo Tatti (1486-1570), 62, 231 
Santa Cruz, Alvaro de Bazan, Marquis of (1526-88), 34 
Santo Domingo, raided by Drake, 34 
Sarazin, Jacques (1588-1660), 429 
Sarpi, Paolo (1552-1623), 228-30, 246 
Satiromastix (Dekker), 149 
Satyre Ménipée, 364 
Saumur, University of, 580 
Savelli, house of, 238 
Savile, Sir Henry (1549-1622), 152 
Savoy, duchy of, 225, 274, 370 
Chablais, Catholicization of, 376 


and Lepanto, 523 

in 30 Years’ War, 556, 558 
Saxo Grammaticus (1150?—1220?), 93 
Saxony, Electorate of, 538, 542*, 543 

in 30 Years’ War, 557-59, 562-64, 567 

witchcraft prosecutions, 578 
Scaliger, Joseph Justus (1540-1609), 399, 480, 580-82, 632 
Scaliger, Julius Caesar (1484-1558), 420, 580 
Scamozzi, Vincenzo (1552-1616), 227, 231 
Scarlatti, Domenico (1683-1757), 254 
Scarron, Paul (1610-60), 397, 421, 503 
Schall von Bell, Johann Adam (1591-1666), 248 
Scheidemann, Heinrich (c. 1596-1654), 480 
Scheiner, Christoph (15792-1650), 585, 605-9 
Schilderboek (Mander), 484* 
Schiller, Johann Christoph Friedrich von (1750-1805), 281* 
Schlegel, August Wilhelm von (1767-1845), 108, 310, 311 
Schleswig, duchy of, 495, 544, 560 
Scholasticism, 67, 178, 181, 244-46, 407, 585, 601 
Scholemaster, The (Ascham), 15, 66 
Schomberg, Friedrich Hermann, later Duke of Schomberg (1615?-90), 294, 382 
Schoole of Abuse, The (Gosson), 52, 71, 78 
schools, 579 

free elementary, 51, 383, 479, 501 

“public,” England, 51, 52, 80 

secondary, 383; see also Jesuits, schools and colleges 


universities 
Schopenhauer, Arthur (1788-1860), 101, 296 
Schtitz, Heinrich (1585-1672), 546 
Schuurman, Anna Maria (1607-78), 479 
Scioppius, Caspar (Caspar Schoppe: 1576-1649), 556, 623 
Scot, Reginald (1538?-99), 163, 578 
Scotland, 110-36 
Catholic-Protestant struggle (r. of Mary Stuart), 110-18 
(regency), 131-132 
Church-state struggle (James VI), 132-34 
dispute over bishops (Charles I), 205—7 
in English Civil Wars, 210, 213-14, 216, 218 
feudalism in, 111—12 
French alliance, 8, 111, 112, 118, 124 
Parliament, 111 (1561), 112 (1560), 113, 117 (1563), 132, 133, 134 (1592), 135 
in 30 Years’ War, 562 
union with England, 114, 136 
Scudéry, Madeleine de (1607-1701), 397, 417, 503 
sculpture: baroque, 266, 271-73, 429 
classic style, 265, 271, 428, 429, 550 
Dutch, 483 
Elizabethan, 61 
Flemish, 463-64 
French, 428-29 
German, 550 
Gothic, 428 
Italian, 227, 231, 256, 265-66, 270-73 
mannerist, 272 
Polish, 509 
Spanish, 288, 295, 313, 314, 315 
seas: freedom of, 632 
mastery of, 37, 39, 49, 285, 461, 559 
Sebastian, King of Portugal (1557-78), 290, 292 
Secchia rapita, La (Tassoni), 257 
Seekers, 186 
Seghers, Daniel (1590-1661), 464 
Seghers, Hercules (1585-1645), 484* 
Sejanus (Jonson), 89, 149 
Selden, John (1584-1654), 149, 159, 194, 201, 204, 207, 208 
Self-denying Ordinance, 215 
Selim I, Ottoman Sultan (1566-74), 521, 524-525 
Seneca, Lucius Annaeus (4? B.C.-A.D. 65), 67, 146, 420, 422, 580 
Epistles, 403 
Separatists, 25, 158, 186 
serfdom: Bohemia, 558 
Denmark, 495 
England, 46 
Poland, 508-9 
Russia, 512, 514, 517 
Serlio, Sebastiano (1475-1554), 61 


Serres, Olivier de (1539-1619), 366 
Servetus, Michael (1511-53), 168 
Servites, 228-29 
Sévigné, Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, Marquise of (1626-96), 396, 397 
Sextus Empiricus (2d cent.), 408 
Seville, Spain, 274, 307, 322 
cathedral, art in, 315, 321, 330 
churches, art in, 320-21, 329-330 
Giralda, 314 
Shahnama (Firdausi), 534 
Shakespeare, Hamnet (1585-1596), 88, 105 
Shakespeare, John (d. 1601), 87-88 
Shakespeare, Judith (1585-1662), 88, 107 
Shakespeare, Susanna (1583-1649), 88, 105-7 
Shakespeare, William (1564-1616), 7, 13, 14, 37, 44, 45, 47, 51, 56, 57, 58, 66, 68, 77, 87-109, 142, 144, 
145, 156, 164, 255, 308, 310, 470 
as actor, 88-89, 97, 105, 147 
appearance, character, 105 
artistry, 96-100 
Bacon compared with, 96, 101, 181 
baroque influence on, 267 
and Burbage, 81, 89, 104 
classic rules disregarded by, 78, 104, 147 
Corneille compared with, 422, 425, 426 
death, 107, 304* 
early years, 87-88 
and Essex, 42, 93, 94 
First Folio, 88, 91, 104, 107 
Greene’s attack on, 69, 88-89 
historical plays discussed, 89, 96, 99 
and Jonson, 88, 89, 96*, 104-5, 107, 147, 151 
and Marlowe, 84, 85-86 
and Montaigne, 64, 404, 408, 409, 413 
narrative poems, 90, 94 
philosophy of, 100-104, 647 
songs, 93, 98, 106 
sonnets, 53, 72, 89-91, 97 
sources used by, 66, 67, 90, 91, 93-95 
and Southampton, 90-91 
tragedies, 93-96 
Shaw, George Bernard (1856-1950), 101 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822), 75, 252, 311 
Shepherd’s Calendar, The (Spenser), 74 
Sherley, Sir Anthony (1565—1635?), 527, 528 
Sherley, Robert (1581?-1628), 527 
’s Hertogenbosch, siege of, 461 
Shi‘a, 527 
ship money, 205, 209 
Shiraz, Persia, 534, 535 
Shirley, James (1596-1666), 151 


Short Parliament, 206—7 
Shrewsbury, Elizabeth Talbot, nee Hardwick, Countess of (1518-1608), 62 
Shrewsbury, George Talbot, 6th Earl of (1528-90), 48 
Shrewsbury School, 51, 70 
Shute, John (fl. 1563), 61 
Siam, Dutch trade with, 477, 589 
Sicily, 225, 235, 274, 278, 331 
Ottoman raid, 525 
Sidereus nuncius (Galileo), 604 
Siddons, Sarah (1755-1831), 108 
Sidney, Algernon (1622-83), 219 
Sidney, Lady Frances, nee Walsingham, later 
Countess of Essex, 40, 72 
Sidney, Lady Dorothy (1617-84), 199 
Sidney, Sir Henry (1529-82), 29, 70 
Sidney, Lady Mary, nee Dudley (fl. 1550), 70 
Sidney, Sir Philip (1554-86), 29, 40, 51, 63, 70-75, 104, 618 
classical views of, 71, 74, 77-78 
literary patron, 65, 70-71 
in Netherlands, 73, 457 
and the Queen, 14, 55, 70, 73 
and Spenser, 68, 70, 71, 73, 74 
writings, 77-75, 77—78, 257, 417 
Siegburg, Germany, stoneware, 550 
siege, science of, 457, 500 
Sigismund II, King of Poland (1548-72), 506, 509, 510 
Sigismund III, King of Poland (1587-1632), 510 
intervention in Russia, 508, 514, 516-17 
as King of Sweden (Sigismund Vasa: 1592-1604), 498-99, 500, 507-8 
“Siglo de oro, El” (Vega), 310 
Silesia, 519, 538, 541 
silk: culture of, France, 366 
industry, Persia, 528, 531, 535 
Sinan (1489?-1587), 521 
Sisters of Charity, 377 
Six Dramas of Calderon (tr. FitzGerald), 311-312 
Sixtus IV, Pope (1471-84), 594 
Sixtus V, Pope (1585-90), 238, 240-43, 252, 272, 273, 361, 507, 575 
and art of Rome, 241-42, 269, 270 
Elizabeth I, admiration for, 9, 242 
and Henry IV, 240, 242-43, 360 
and invasion of England, 34, 37, 242, 285 
and Vatican Library, 241, 579 
Skagerrak, strait of, 495, 499, 500 
Skarga, Peter (Peter Pawenski: 1536-1612), 509, 510 
skepticism, 4, 15, 64, 186, 194, 250, 571, 613-615, 617 
Christina’s, 504 
of French upper classes, 375, 393 
Marlowe’s, 81-82 
Montaigne’s, 97, 407-10, 413-14 


pagan, 639* 
in Shakespeare, 97, 102, 413 
Slaak River, naval battle in (1631), 461 
slave trade, 31-32, 54, 228, 250, 251 
Slavonic rite, 511 
Sleidanus, Johannes (1506?—56), 547 
slide rule, invention of, 164, 585 
Sluys, Netherlands, 33, 457 
“Smectymnuus,” 209 
Smerwick massacre, 29, 38-39, 74 
Smolensk, siege of, 508 
Smollett, Tobias (1721-71), 304, 313 
Smyrna (Izmir), 291, 518, 519 
Smythson, Robert (1535-1614), 62 
Snell, Willebrord (1591-1626), 587, 641 
Snyders, Frans (1579-1657), 464-65, 467, 473 
social-contract theory, 27, 135, 359, 627, 630 
Society of Jesus, see Jesuits 
Socinus, Faustus (1539-1604), 510 
Socrates (5th cent, B.c.), 406, 408, 614 
Solari, Santino (fl. 1622), 549 
Solemn League and Covenant, 213-14, 216-19 
Solinus,- Gaius Julius (3d cent.), 582 
Solomon Is., 589 
Somerset, Edward Seymour, Duke of, Lord Protector of England (1547-50), 6 
Somerset, Robert Carr, Earl of (d. 1645), 137, 143 
Songes or Ayres (Dowland), 60 
sonneteers: English, 11, 67, 72-73, 75-77, 89-91, 154 
French, 418 
Italian, 625, see also Petrarch 
Sophocles (496?—406 B.c.), 12, 99, 422 
Sophonisbe (Mairet), 422 
Sorbonne, 340, 341, 361, 364, 372, 618, 640 
Sosigenes (fl. 46 B.c.), 594 
Soubise, Benjamin de Rohan, Seigneur de (1583-1642), 381 
Soult, Nicolas de Dieu, Marshal (1769-1851), 320 
Southampton, Henry Wriothesley, 3d Earl of (1573-1624), 42, 65, 90-91, 93, 94, 159 
South Seas, exploration of, 166, 589 
Spain, 274-332; 
Catalan revolt, 289, 386 
Catholic supremacy in, 275—76, 647 
colonies, see Americas 
Cortes, 627 
commercial and maritime decline, 31, 275, 285, 289, 293-94, 331-32 
Dutch peace (1648), 569 
economic conditions, 274—75, 288, 289, 331 
England, wars with, 33-38, 157, 160, 201, 286, 293-94 
England-invasion projects, 21—23, 34—38, 125, 126, 242, 285, 286, 291, 451, 457 
English peace treaties, 286, 471 
European supremacy lost, 289, 461, 469-70, 647 


France, domination of, 347-48, 390 
France, wars with, 275, 278, 289, 293; (see also 30 Years’ War) 
French marital alliance, 374, 379, 386 
French peace treaty (1659), 289, 327, 569 
and French Religious Wars, 242, 285, 345, 360-64, 457 
golden age of, 314-32 
(art), 295-313 (literature) 
in Holy League against Turks, 284, 522-24 
Italy, domination of, 225f., 295, 331 
Moriscos expelled, 286-87 
navy, 34-37, 274, 523 
and Netherlands revolt, 8, 28, 256, 289, 436-58, 460-61 
population, 274, 289, 331 
and Portugal, 290-91, 293, 295, 449 
in 30 Years’ War, 243, 289, 331, 461, 557, 559, 562, 566-68 
Spain, Its Greatness and Decay (Martin Hume), 282 
Spanish Curate, The (Fletcher and Massinger), 143 
Spanish Fury, 451, 462 
Spanish Journey (Meier-Graefe), 320 
Spanish Netherlands, see Netherlands: Spanish 
Spanish Tragedy, The (Kyd), 81 
speculation, financial, 333, 437, 480, 543 
Spee, Friedrich von (1591-1635), 553, 578 
Spencer, Gabriel (d. 1598), 148 
Spencer, Herbert (1820-1903), 175, 183, 646 
Spenser, Edmund (1552?-99), 7, 29, 66, 67, 73-77, 104, 156, 264, 618 
and Sidney, 68, 70, 71, 73, 74 
Spenserian stanza, 75 
Spieghel, Hendrik (1549-1612), 480 
Spinola, Ambrosio de (Ambrogio di Spinola: 1569-1630), Marqués de los Balbases, 325, 458, 461, 471, 
558 
Spinoza, Baruch (1632-77), 398, 460, 490, 584, 586, 613, 620, 621, 645 
writings, 647 
Spitsbergen Archipelago, 477 
sports, Sunday, issue of, 191, 209 
Spottiswoode, John, Archbishop (1565-1639), 205-6 
Sprenger, Jakob (fl. 1474), 578 
Staél, Germaine, Mme. de, see Necker (1766-1817), 108 
Stangebro, battle, of, 499 
Star Chamber, 7, 54, 55, 189, 204, 209 
Stationers’ Company, 65-66 
Statute of Apprentices (1563), 47-48 
Steen, Jan (1626-79), 484 
Stegeborg, battle of, 499 
Stendhal (Marie Henri Beyle: 1783-1842), 412 
Steps to the Temple (Crashaw), 200 
Sterne, Laurence (1713-68), 304 
Stevinus (Stevin), Simon (c. 1548-1620), 457, 586, 587, 589 
Stirling, Scotland, 112, 116, 122 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir William (1818-78), 315 


Stjernhjelm, Georg (1598-1672), 503 
Stoffels, Hendrikje (d. 1662), 490-93 
Stoicism, 101, 403, 406, 426 
Stow, John (1525?-1605), 66 
Strada, Famianus (fl. 1617), 588 
Stradivari family, 254 
Strafford, Sir Thomas Wentworth, 1st Earl of (1593-1641), 197, 201, 202 
impeachment, execution, 208-10 
“Thorough” policy, 206, 210 
Strasbourg, 577 
University of, 583* 
Stratford on Avon, 55, 87-89, 104, 105, 107 
strikes, 47, 544 
Stoss, Veit (1440?-1533), 509 
Strode, William (15992-1645), 211-12 
Strozzi, Bernardo (1581-1644), 231 
Strype, John (1643-1737), 16 
Stuart, Elizabeth, dau. of James I of England, see Elizabeth of the Palatinate 
Stuart, Esmé, 1st Duke of Lennox (1542?-83), 131 
Stuart, Margaret, m. John Knox, 118 
Stuart, Mary, see Mary Stuart 
Stubbs, John (1543?-91), 55 
Stubbs, Philip (fl. 1583), 52 
Sturtevant, Simon (fl. 1612), 589 
Stuttgart, 542* 
Styria, 538 
Protestants banished from, 597 
Suarez, Francisco (1548-1617), 627, 632* 
Suckling, Sir John (1609-42), 107, 197, 475 
Stiderképing, Diet of (1595), 498 
Suetonius (fl. c. 120), 67, 149 
Suffolk, Thomas Howard, 1st Earl of, see Howard, Lord Thomas 
Suleiman I the Magnificent, Ottoman Sultan (1520-66), 521, 522, 596 
Sully, Maximilien de Béthune, Duke of (1560-1641), 161, 243, 363, 367—70, 372, 375, 581 
as finance superintendent, 365-66, 374, 394 
“Grand Design,” 370 
memoirs, 368*, 417 
Sulpicians, 375 
sumptuary laws, 56, 396 
sun spots, 164, 605-6 
Sunna, 527, 528 
superstition, 162-63, 194, 575-79 
Surat, India, 159 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana), 478 
Survey of London, A (Stow), 66 
Sussex, Frances Radcliffe, nee Sidney, Countess of (fl. 1588), 51 
Sussex, Sir Thomas Radcliffe, 3d Earl of (1526?-83), 80, 125 
Sustermans, Justus (1597-1681), 464, 611 
Swabia, 542* 
Sweden, 497-506; 


army, piety of, 500, 562 
Catholic-Protestant conflict, 497-99, 508-9 
Danish-Swedish wars, 496-97, 499, 500 
French alliance, 588 
literature, 503 
Lii-beck war, 543 
Lutheran state church, 498-499, 505, 647 
Polish war, 500-501, 508 
Riksdag, 497-99, 501, 505 
Russia, intervention in, 516-17 
school system, 501, 503-4 
straits free-passage issue, 495, 496-97, 499, 500 
30 Years’ War, 386, 496, 5 62-68 
Westphalia Peace awards, 570 
Swedish South Sea Company, 501 
Sweelinck, Jan Pieterszoon (1562-1621), 480 
Swift, Jonathan (1667-1745), 99 
Switzerland, 538, 540, 547, 570 
Montaigne on, 412 
Sylva Sylvarum (Bacon), 180 
Syntagma musicum (Praetorius), 546 
Syntagma philosophiae Epicuri (Gassendi), 635 
syphilis, 397, 592 
Syria, 482, 518 


Table Talk (Selden), 194 
Tabriz, Persia, 527-28, 530 
Tacitus, Cornelius (c. 55-after 117), 67, 146, 149, 177, 580, 629 
Tagliacozzi, Gasparo (1546-99), 593-94 
taille (poll tax), 366, 382, 385-86 
Taj Mahal, 534 
Talavera de la Reina, Spain, 315 
Tallemant des Réaux, Gédéon (1619-92), 387, 392 
Tallis, Thomas (1510?-85), 59 
Tamasp I, Shah of Persia (1524—76), 527, 530 
Tamburlaine the Great (Marlowe), 64, 82-83 
Taming of the Shrew, The (Shakespeare), 92 
tapestries, 56 
Flemish, 463, 472, 509 
French, 366, 429, 431, 472, 508, 521 
Persian, 534 
tariffs, protective, 7, 49, 185, 366 
Tarquinius, King of Rome (534-510 B.c.), 628 
Tasman, Abel Janszoon (1603-59), 589 
Tassi, Agostino (1565-1644), 434 
Tasso, Bernardo (1493-1569), 259-61 
Tasso, Torquato (1544-95), 75, 225, 227, 253, 258, 259-65, 273, 293, 412 
Alfonso d’Este his patron, 232, 261-63, 265 
Aminta, 67, 257, 260 
in confinement, 262-65 


Gerusalemme, 67, 260-65, 479 
Tassoni, Alessandro (1565-1635), 257 
Tavannes, Gaspard de Saulx de, Marshal (1509-73), 348 
Tavernier, Jean Baptiste (1605-89), descriptions of Persia, 520, 528, 530-32 
taxation: clerical exemption from (France), 372 
Empire, 568 
England, 7, 17, 48, 58, 185; (see alsoship money; tonnage and poundage) 
France, 365-66, 371, 373, 381, 382, 384-86 
Mariana’s theories on, 628 
Netherlands (under Spain), 437-39, 446-447, 449 
Russia, 512 
Spain, 288 (sales tax, alcabala), 289; see also taille; 


tithes 
Taylor, Jeremy (1613-67), 188 
Teixeira, Pedro (15752-1640), on Aleppo, 531 
on Persia, 527, 530 
telescope, development of, 163, 165, 584-85, 588, 603-4, 642, 647 
Telesio, Bernardino (1509-88), 235, 605, 616, 624 
Tempest, The (Shakespeare), 96, 97, 100, 102, 105 
tenebroso style, see under painting 
Teniers, David, the Elder (1582-1649), 464 
Terence (190?-159 B.c.), 77, 422 
Teresa, Saint (1515-82), 154, 266, 275, 277, 297 
Crashaw’s poem on, 199 
terrestrial magnetism, see magnetism, terrestrial 
Tesselschade, Maria (1594-1649), 479, 481 
Testament politique (Richelieu), 391-92 
textile industry, 46-47, 184-85, 204, 227, 273, 274, 429, 441, 463, 477, 521, 534-35, 544 
Thackeray, William Makepeace (1811-63), 313 
Theatines, 229 
Theocritus (3d cent. B.c.), 66, 74 
Theologia naturalis (Raymond of Sabunde), 407 
Theophrastus (d. c.287 B.C.), 581, 590 
thermometer, invention of, 584, 585, 593, 647 
Thesaurus temporum (J. J. Scaliger), 581 
theater: England, 14, 52, 77-81, 86, 88-90, 99, 107, 142-46, 191-94, 307-8 
France, 420-421, 425, 426 
Germany, 109, 548 
Italy, 257 
opposition to, 78—79, 107, 132, 191, 192-94, 334, 629 
Poland, 508 
Spain, 307-8, 314 
Théatre d’agriculture, Le (Serres), 366 
Theatrum orbis terrarum (Oertel), 590 
Thebaid, monks of, 614 
theocracy: Calvinist ideal of, 24, 113, 115, 134, 192 
Jesuit, in South America, 250 
Third Estate (tiers état), 339, 341, 374-75 
Thirty-nine Articles, 18-19, 25, 187, 203, 583 
Thirty Years’ War (1618-48), 159, 197, 243, 289, 331, 333, 390, 461, 496, 541, 556-71, 632, 634 
devastation caused by, 563, 565, 567-68, 569 
issues, 551-56 
peace treaty, see Westphalia, Peace of 
phases: 1st (Bohemian), 156, 552, 556-58, 637 
2d (Danes-Wallenstein), 501, 559-62 
3d (Swedish), 386, 562-65 
Ath (French-Swedish), 386-87, 565-68 
religious issue gone from, 566, 579 
Thomas Aquinas, Saint (c. 1225-74), 17, 27, 67, 297, 616 
Thoreau, Henry David (1817-62), 153, 308, 414 
Thorn (Torun), debate at, 508 
“Thorough” policy, 206 


Thorpe, Thomas (fl. 1609), 90 
Thou, Jacques Auguste de (1553-1617), 352, 388, 391, 417 
Thrasymachus, Sophist (5th cent. B.c.), 101 
Throckmorton, Elizabeth, m. Raleigh, 39, 157, 158 
Throckmorton, Francis (1554-84), 127 
Throckmorton, Sir Nicholas (1515-71), 7 
Thuringia, in 30 Years’ War, 567 
Thurn, Heinrich von, Count (1567-1640), 556 
Tibaldi, Pellegrino (1527-96), 279 
Tiberius, Roman emperor (14—37), 149 
Tibet, Jesuits in, 247 
Tibullus, Albius (54?-18? B.c.), 581 
Tieck, Ludwig, (1773-1853), 108 
tiers état, see Third Estate 
tiles, 316, 521, 529, 535 
Tilly, Johan Tserclaes, Count of (1559-1632), 557-60, 563-64 
Time of Troubles (Russia, 1605-13), 515-17 
Timon (5th cent. B.c.), 95 
Timon of Athens (Shakespeare), 95-96, 97, 100 
Tintoretto, Jacopo Robusti (1518-94), 279, 316, 318, 323, 524 
Tirso de Molina (15712-1648), 310, 422 
Tis Pity She’s a Whore (Ford), 193 
Titelman, Peter, 440 
tithes, 113, 194, 335 
Titian (Tiziano Vecelli: 1477-1576), 160, 231, 232, 279, 280, 323, 432, 472, 474, 524 
Assumption, 317, 470 
and El Greco, 316-319 
Paul III, 326 
Titles of Honor (Selden), 194 
Titus Andronicus (Shakespeare), 89 
cobacco, 58, 526, 531-32 
Toledo, Spain, 274, 279 
architecture, painting, 314, 317-20 
coleration, edicts of (France), 341-44, 345, 354, 358-59; 367, 377-78, 382, 417 
coleration, religious: advocated, 40, 140, 188, 190, 216-17, 358, 440, 446, 450, 481, 629 
practiced by the Chinese, 248 
by Cromwell, 215 
by Gustavus, 562 
in Holland (1660), 478, 479 
in Islam, 519-20, 529 
by the Jagellons, 506, 508, 510-11 
by Maximilian I, 539 
by Richelieu, 390 
in Venice, 228-30 
by William of Orange, 446 
tonnage and poundage dues, 201-4, 209 
Torquato Tasso (Goethe), 259 
Torricelli, Evangelista (1608-47), 585-87, 612 
Torrigiano, Pietro (1472-1522), 272 
Torstensson, Lennart, Count of Ortala (1603-51), 565, 566, 569 


Tory party, origin of, 210 
Touchet, Marie (fl. 1570), 347, 369, 394 
Toul, bishopric of, 570 
Toulouse, France, 617 
Huguenot massacre, 352 
Parlement heresy, treason trials, 384, 624 
University of, 376 
Tournai, province, 436, 437 
religious disorders in, 440, 443 
Tourneur, Cyril (15752-1626), 143 
Tournon, Francois de, Cardinal (1489-1562), 342 
Tours, France, Huguenot massacre, 352 
Tractatus de legibus (Suarez), 632* 
trade: balance of, 49 
free, 213, 630 
trade routes, 49, 67, 159, 166-67, 273, 519, 531, 543 
Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, The (Marlowe), 64, 81, 83-84, 267 
Traité de la sagesse (Charron), 615 
Traité de l">homme (Descartes), 638* 
Traité des passions (Descartes), 638*, 646 
Trajan, Roman emperor (98-117), 173 
Transylvania, 507, 519, 525, 541 
Travers, Walter (1548-1635), 24, 26 
Treatise of the Rosie Crucean Secrets (Dee), 164 
Tremblay, Barthélemy (1578-1629), 428 
Trent, 228 
Council of, see Council of Trent 
trial by jury, England, 7, 54, 192, 203, 204 
Trier, archbishopric of, 538, 542*, 553, 578 
Trieste, 228 
Tripoli, 518 
triumvirate, Catholic (France, 1561), 340, 342-43 
Tromp, Maarten Harpertszoon (1597-1653), 461 
Troubetskoy, Dmitri, Prince (fl. 1612), 517 
Troyes, France, 427 
Huguenot massacre, 352-53 
True Chronicle of King Lear (Anonymous), 94 
True Law of Free Monarchies, The (James VI of Scotland), 133-36 
Tiibingen, University of, 548, 597 
Tudor, Margaret (1489-1541), 110 
Tudor, Mary, see Mary I 
tulip culture, 479, 480 
Tulp, Nicolaes (1593-1674), 484*, 488 
Tumult of Amboise, 336-37 
Tunis, battles of, 285, 296, 451, 525 
Tunisia, 518 
Turenne, Henri de La Tour d’ Auvergne, Viscount of, Marshal (1611-75), 367, 382, 566-67, 569 
Turin, Italy, 226, 258, 262 
Turkey, see Ottoman Empire 
Turku (Abo), University of, 504, 583* 


Turner, Joseph M. W. (1775-1851), 433 
Tuscany, grand duchy of, 225, 226-27, 274 
grand dukes of, see Medici 
Twelfth Night (Shakespeare), 79, 92, 164 
Two Gentlemen of Verona (Shakespeare), 85, 89, 91*, 96 
Two Noble Kinsmen, The (Shakespeare and Fletcher), 143 
Tyndale, William (1492?-1536), 152 
tyrannicide, advocacy of, 20, 246-47, 359, 361, 364, 367, 373, 555, 627-29, 631; see also deposing of 
tyrants 


Uber die wahre und falsche Magie (Loos), 578 
Uceda, Duke of (fl. 1618), 287 
Udall, Nicholas (1503-56), 77 
ulema, 519 
Ulm, Treaty of (1620), 557 
Ulster, Ireland, 29 
revolt of, 210 
ultramontanists, 246, 381, 386 
Unfortunate Traveller, The, or The Life of Jack Wilton (Nash), 69 
Uniat Church, 511 
Union of Evangelical States, 555 
Unitarians, 18, 140, 190, 509, 510, 519, 541, 551-52, 614 
Unitas Fratrum, see Bohemian Brethren 
United Provinces, see under Netherlands 
unities, classic, 77-78, 147, 148, 420, 425, 481, 646 
universal gravitation, see gravitation, universal 
universities, 51, 52, 113, 245, 295-96, 501, 503-504, 509, 579, 583-84 
medical schools, 167, 591, 593 
Upper Hesse, 552 
Upper Rhine administrative circle, 542* 
Upper Saxony administrative circle, 542* 
Uppsala: Synod of (1593), 498-99 
University of, 501, 503 
Urban VIII, Pope (1623-44), 187, 238, 271, 508, 577 
and Campanella, 626 
and Galileo, 608-11 
and 30 Years’ War, 243, 558, 568 
Urbino, Francesco Maria della Rovere, Duke of (1549-1631), 241 
Urbino, Italy, 235, 238*, 243, 523 
Urfé, Honoré d’ (1568-1625), 416-17 
Urfi of Shiraz (16th cent.), 533 
Ursulines, 376 
Ussher, James, Archbishop of Armagh (1581-1656), 187 
Usury Bill (England, 1571), 50 
Utopia (More), 179, 250 
Utraquists, 542 
Utrecht, 436, 478, 483 
Calvinist supremacy in, 437, 443, 453, 459, 460 
in revolt, 446, 455, 457 
Union of, 454 


University of, 480, 583*, 644 
Uylenborch, Saskia van (d. 1642), wife of Rembrandt, 488-90 


Vaenius, Otho (fl. 1595), 466 
Valencia, province, 236, 307 
Morisco revolt, expulsion, 284, 286-87, 371 
Valenciennes, in Netherlands revolt, 437, 443, 445, 448 
Valladolid, Spain, 276, 278, 307 
cathedral, 314 
sculpture, 315 
Valois, house of, 335, 357 
Hapsburg rivalry, 333, 339 
union with Bourbons, 346, 348 
Valtelline passes, 289, 370, 386, 558, 559 
Vandyck, Sir Anthony (1599-1641), 61, 316, 322, 330, 462, 471, 473-77, 493 
English court portraits, 107, 200, 475-76 
Genoese portraits, 474 
religious paintings, 473, 474 
and Rubens, 473-74 
self-portraits, 473, 476 
Vanini, Giulio Cesare Lucilio (1585-1619), 624 
Varin, Jean (1604—72), 429 
Varin, Quentin (1575-1627), 431 
Vasa, house of, 497-500 
Vasari, Giorgio (1511-74), 226, 268, 354, 484* 
Vasili IV Shuiski, Czar (1606-10), 513, 515-16 
Vassy, Massacre of (1562), 342 
Vatican Palace: Belvedere Room, 260 
Capella Paolino frescoes, 268 
Library, 241, 579 
Sala Regia, 268, 354 
Scala Regia, 271 
Sistine Chapel ceiling (Michelangelo), 234, 323 
Stanze (Raphael), 234, 236, 265 
Vaugelas, Claude Favre, Seigneur de (1585-1650), 397-98, 416, 417 
Vaughan, Henry (1622-95), 200 
Vauvenargues, Luc de Clapiers, Marquis of (1715-47), 414 
Vega, Lope de (Lope Félix de Vega Carpio: 1562-1635), 159, 293, 304, 306, 307-10, 311, 314, 422 
Velazquez, Diego Rodriguez de Silva y (1599-1660), 237, 267, 273, 279, 314, 315, 316, 319-21, 322-28, 
330, 494 
as court painter, 322-25 
in Italy, 323, 325-26 
portraits of Baltasar Carlos, 290, 323, 328 
of Charles Stuart, 159 
of Géngora, 322, 323, 328 
of Innocent X, 272, 319, 325-26, 328 
of Olivares, 288, 323, 324, 328 
of Philip IV, royal family, 288, 322-23, 326, 471, 475 
and Rubens, 323, 471 
Surrender of Breda, 325, 328, 460 


Vélez de Guevara, Luis (1579-1644), 310 
Vendome, César de Bourbon, Duke of (1594-1665), 372 
Venice, Republic of, 225, 227-31, 252, 412, 592, 621-22 
architecture, 62, 228, 230-31 
commerce, 227, 228, 273, 477, 522, 524 
glass industry, 61, 228, 463, 535 
and Henry of Navarre, 228, 229, 362 
in Holy League against Turks, 284, 522 
and Lepanto, 227-228; 523-24 
music, 254-56 
Osuna plot, 306 
painting, 230-32, 316, 323, 325, 431, 467, 474 
papal interdiction, 229-30 
and 30 Years’ War, 558, 559, 569 
war, peace with Turks, 525, 526 
Veniero, Sebastiano (fl. 1571), 524 
Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901), 256, 470 
Verhaecht, Tobias (fl. 1591), 466 
Vermeer, Jan (1632-75), 483 
Verona, Italy, 227, 228 
Veronese (Caliari), Paolo (1528-88), 70, 279, 316, 428, 431, 474, 524 
Versailles Palace, 62, 314, 591 
Vesalius, Andreas (1514-64), 168, 281, 591 
Vetter, Conrad (fl. 1594-99), 555 
Viau, Théophile de (1590-1626), 418 
Vicenza, Italy, 228 
architecture, 62, 227 
Vico, Giovanni Battista (1668-1744), 629 
Victoria, Tomas Luis de (15402-1611), 277 
Vida es suefio, La (Calder6n), 311-13 
Vienna, 542 
repulse of Turks from, 535 
University of, 541 
Viéte, Francois (1540-1603), 586 
View of the Present State of Ireland (Spenser), 76 
Vignola, Giacomo da (1507-73), 266, 269-70 
Villemain, Abel Francgois (1790-1870), 108 
Villon, Francois (1431—c.1480), 154, 418, 419 
Vincent de Paul, Saint (1581?-1660), 244, 357, 375, 376-77 
Vinci, Leonardo da (1452-1519), 168, 232, 428, 429, 473, 601, 604, 612 
Vindiciae contra tyrannos, 359, 360, 626 
Virgil (70-19 B.c.), 66, 68, 75, 259, 264, 265, 291, 292, 404, 548 
Visitation of Our Lady, Congregation of the, 376 
Visscher, Roemer (d. 1620), 481 
Vita del picaro Guzman de Alfarache (Aleman), 298 
Vitelleschi, Mutio (1563-1645), 246 
Vitelli, Cardinal, 324 
Vitruvius Pollio, Marcus (1st cent. B.C.), 61, 62 
Vittoria, Alessandro (1525-1628), 231 
Vives, Juan Luis (1492-1540), 297, 404 


Viviani, Vincenzo (fl. 1654), 601, 612 
Voetius, Gisbert (1588-1676), 644 
Voiture, Vincent (1598-1648), 397-98, 418 
Volpone, or The Fox (Jonson), 149 
Volta, Alessandro, Count (1745-1827), 612 
Voltaire (Francois Marie Arouet: 1694-1778), 108, 180, 250, 263, 310, 410, 636 
on Christina’s conversion, 504 
“écraser l’infame,” 619 
on education, 179, 245 
and Montaigne, 409, 414, 415 
and religion, 438*, 613, 615 
Volterra, Daniele da (1509-56), 267 
Vondel, Joost van den (1587-1679), 479, 481-82 
Vos, Cornells de (1585-1651), 464 
Vos, Paul de (c. 1600-c. 1654), 467 
Vossius, Gerard (1577-1649), 480 
Vossius, Isaac (1618-89), 503 
Vouet, Simon (1590-1649), 431 
Vriendt, Cornells de (1514—75), 463 


“W.H., Mr.,” 90-91 
wages, real: England, 47-48, 185, 204 
France, 333 
Germany, 544 
Spain, 274 
Walker, Robert (d. 1658?), 476 
Wallenstein (Waldstein), Albrecht von (1583-1634), 501, 558-65, 566, 576, 600 
Waller, Edmund (1606-87), 199, 422 
Wallington, Nehemiah (fl. 1642), 213 
Walloons, 452, 454 
dialect of, 436 
Walsingham, Frances, m. (1) Philip Sidney, (2) 2d Earl of Essex, 40, 72 
Walsingham, Sir Francis (1530?-90), 7, 13, 24, 32, 38, 74, 81, 126, 127, 129 
Walton, Izaak (1593-1683), 156 
Walwyn, William (c. 1648), 216-17 
Wandsworth, England, Puritan parish, 24 
Wan Li, Emperor of China (1573-1620), 248 
War of the Mantuan Succession, see under Mantua 
Ward, John (fl. 1662-81), 107 
Ward, Samuel (d. 1643), 208 
Warner, William (1558?-—1609), 104 
Warsaw, Confederation of (1573), 510 
Warwick, Ambrose Dudley, Earl of (1528?-90), 80 
Warwick, Robert Rich, Earl of, see Rich, Robert 
Webster, John (1580?-1625?), 67, 143, 145-46, 147, 252 
Weekly Newes, The, 152* 
Welser, house of, 543 
Welser, Markus (1558-1614), 605 
Wentworth, Peter (1530-96), 26 
Wentworth, Sir Thomas, see Strafford 


Wesley, John (1703-91), 553 
West India Company, Dutch, 478 
West Indies, 31, 37, 274, 461 
West Pomerania, duchy of, 542* 
West Prussia, conquest of (1626), 500 
Westminster Abbey, 4, 76, 130, 146, 151, 152 
Westminster Assembly, 194, 214 
Westminster School, 51, 59, 146 
Westmorland, Charles Neville, 6th Earl of (1543-1601), 6, 21, 125-26 
Westphalia, 542* 
Peace of (1648), 289, 333, 390, 461, 504, 567, 568-72 
Whigs, 210, 359 
White Devil, The (Webster), 145, 252 
White Mountain, battle of the (1620), 557, 637 
Whitgift, John, Archbishop (1530?-1604), 24-26, 44 
Wier, Johann (1518-88), 163, 578 
Wiesbaden, 542* 
Wight, Isle of, 36, 218-19 
Wilbye, John (15742-1638), 60 
Wildens, Jan, 467, 473 
Wilhelm Meister (Goethe), 109 
Wille, Ambrose (fl. 1566), 442 
“Wilhelmus van Nassouwen” (Marnix), 447 
William I the Conqueror, King of England (1066-87), 4 
William I of Orange and Nassau (William the Silent: 1533-84), 280, 282, 347, 437-57, 480, 483, 539 
vs. Alva, 445-48 
assassination of, 128, 284, 456, 629 
and Huguenots, 348, 354, 446, 448 
marriages, 438, 456, 466 
vs. Parma, 453-56 
stadholder, 455-56 
toleration policy, 440, 446 
William IV, Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel (r. 1567-92), 596 
Williams, Roger (1604-84), 188* 
William Shakespeare (Chambers), 107* 
Wilno, Poland, 511 
University of, 509, 510, 583* 
Winceby, battle of, 215 
Windsor Castle, 61 
Winter, Thomas (1572-1606), 141 
Winter’s Tale, The (Shakespeare), 97, 106 
witchcraft: belief in, 136, 162, 575-79, 599, 631 
persecution, 54, 111, 132, 162-63, 195, 571, 576-79 
Wittenberg, University of, 619 
Wittenweier, battle of (1638), 567 
Wolfgang, Count of Isenburg-Ronneburg (fl. 1585), 552 
Wolfgang Ernest, Count of Isenburg-Ronneburg (fl. 1601), 552 
Wolsey, Thomas, Cardinal (1475?-1530), 5, 61, 99, 388 
Wood, Anthony a (1632-95), 16, 198 
women, status of, 51-53, 276-77, 397-98, 479-480, 509, 520, 532, 583, 630 


woodcarving, 315, 329, 534, 550 
woodworkers, 61, 266, 429, 550-51 
Works of the Most High and Mighty Prince James (James VI of Scotland), 135 
Worthies of England (Fuller), 105 
Wriothesley, Henry, see Southampton, Ear! of 
Wiirttemberg, duchy of, 542*, 578 
Wurzburg, 542*, 553, 568, 578 
University of, 583* 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas, the Younger (1521?-54), 4 
Wyclif, John (c. 1320-1384), 23, 152 


Xavier, Saint Francis (1506-52), 247-48, 266 
Xenophon (434?-355 B.c.), 66 


York, England, in Civil Wars, 212 
Ypres, 437, 443, 452, 454 


Zamojski, Jan (1541-1605), 509, 511 
Zamosc¢, University of, 509 
Zedenkunst (Coornhert), 481 
Zeeland, province of, 436, 447, 449, 450-51, 454-57 
zenana, see harems 
Zeuxis (5th cent. B.C.), 330 
Zierikzee, siege of (1576), 450 
Zolkiewski, Stanislas (1547-1620), 508, 516 
zoology, 539, 591 
Zrinyi, Miklos (1620-64), 547 
Zsitva-T6r6k, Peace of, 525 
Zuccaro, Federigo (1543-1609), 61, 268, 279, 316 
Zuccaro, Taddeo (1520-66), 268 
Zufhiga, Alonso de, see Ercilla y Zuniga 
Zuniga, Juan de (fl. 1568), 345 
Zurbaran, Francisco de (1598-1664), 314, 315, 320-22, 325, 329, 330 
Zurich, Switzerland, 591 
arts, 550 
Zurita, Jerénimo de (1512-80), 297 
Zutphen, battle of (1586), 33, 73, 457 
massacre, 449 
recapture of, 457 
Zwingli, Huldreich (1484-1531), 552 
Zwinglians, 510 
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Dear Reader: 


THIS volume is Part VIII in a history whose beginning has been forgotten, and 
whose end we shall never reach. The subject is civilizazation, which we define 
as social order promoting cultural creation; therefore it includes government, 
economy (agriculture, industry, commerce, finance), morality, manners, religion, 
art, literature, music, science, and philosophy. The aim is integral history—to 
cover all phases of a people’s activity in one perspective and one unified 
narrative; that aim has been very imperfectly achieved. The scene is Europe. The 
time is from the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) to the death of Louis XIV, whose 
reign (1643-1715) dominated and named the age. 

The pervading theme is the Great Debate between faith and reason. Faith was 
on the throne in this period, but reason was finding new voices in Hobbes, 
Locke, Newton, Bayle, Fontenelle, and Spinoza; this “Classical Age was 
throughout what it called itself at its close, the Age of Reason.”! Almost a third 
of the book is devoted to the “Intellectual Adventure” out of superstition, 
obscurantism, and intolerance to scholarship, science, philosophy. An attempt is 
made to report the discussion fairly, despite the authors’ evident prejudice; hence 
the extended and sympathetic treatment of such able defenders of the faith as 
Pascal, Bossuet, Fénelon, Berkeley, Malebranche, and Leibniz. Our children will 
live a new chapter in this conflict of ideals, where every victory must be 
repeatedly rewon. 

We hope to present Part IX, The Age of Voltaire, in 1965, and Part X, 
Rousseau and Revolution, in 1968. Some difficulties have arisen, partly from the 
wealth of material offered by the eighteenth century, all demanding study and 
space. Meanwhile we shall rely on the Great Powers not to destroy our subject 
before it destroys us. 

May, 1963 WILL AND ARIEL DURANT 
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NOTES ON THE USE OF THIS BOOK 


1. Dates of birth or death have usually been omitted from the narrative, where 
they tend to be forgotten or lost; they will be found always available in the 
Index. 

2. The value of coins in any age is subject to so many influences and 
variations that no reliable system can be set up for equating them with current 
currencies. The livre in this period sank in value to the level of a franc. Voltaire 
reported! a silk weaver of Lyon in 1768 supporting a wife and eight children on 
45 sous daily, or (since he received nothing on Sundays or holidays) 639 livres 
per year. A similar family would need at least $50 per week, or $2,600 per year, 
in the United States of 1962; this would equate a livre with $4.07. In the London 
of 1779 a worker with wife and children required about 19 shillings per week for 
rent, food, and common necessaries;!! this would make a shilling equal to $2.50. 
From such comparisons we derive the following hazardous and _ loose 
equivalents: crown, $12.50 


ducat, $12.50 
écu, $8.00 
florin, $12.50 
franc, $2.50 
guinea, $52.50 
guilder, $10.50 
gulden, $10.50 
livre, $2.50 
louis d’or, $50.00 
mark, $30.00 
penny, $.21 
pound, $50.00 
reale, $.50 
ruble, $10.00 
scudo, $1.16 
shilling, $2.50 
sou, $.15 
thaler, $8.00 


3. The location of works of art, when not indicated in the text, will usually be 
found in the Notes. In allocating such works the name of the city will imply its 
leading gallery, as follows: Amsterdam—Rijksmuseum Berlin—Staatsmuseum 


Bologna—Accademia di Belle Arti Brussels—Museum 

Budapest—Museum of Fine Arts Cassel—Museum 

Chantilly—Musée Condé Chatsworth—Duke of Devonshire Collection 
Chicago—Art Institute Cincinnati—Art Institute Cleveland—Museum of 
Art Detroit—Institute of Art Dresden—Gemalde-Galerie Dulwich—College 
Gallery Edinburgh—National Gallery Ferrara—Galleria Estense Frankfurt 
—Stddelsches Kunstinstitut Geneva—Musée d’ Art et d’Histoire Haarlem— 
Frans Hals Museum The Hague—Mauritshuis Kansas City—Nelson Gallery 
Leningrad—Hermitage 

Lisbon—National Museum London—National Gallery Madrid—Prado 

Milan—Brera 

Minneapolis—lInstitute of Arts Munich—Haus der Kunst Naples—Museo 
Nazionale New York—Metropolitan Museum of Art Nuremberg— 
Germanisches Nationalmuseum Philadelphia—Johnson Collection Rouen— 
Musée Municipale St. Louis—Art Museum San Diego—Fine Arts Gallery 
San Francisco—De Young Museum San Marino, Calif—Henry E. 
Huntington Art Gallery Sarasota, Fla—Ringling Museum of Art Seville— 
Art Museum 

Stockholm—National Museum Vienna—Kunsthistorisches | Museum 
Washington—National Gallery 4. Reduced type has occasionally been used 
to indicate passages of only remote or special interest, or exceptionally dull. 


I. Article “Feasts” in the Philosophical Dictionary. 


II. Dorothy George, London in the XVIIth Century (London, 1925), p. 166. 
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BOOK I 


THE FRENCH ZENITH 


1643-1715 


CHAPTER I 


The Sun Rises 


1643-84 


I. MAZARIN AND THE FRONDE: 1643-61 


WHY is it that from 1643 France exercised an almost hypnotic dominance over 
Western Europe, in politics till 1763, in language, literature, and art till 1815? 
Not since Augustus had any monarchy been so adorned with great writers, 
painters, sculptors, and architects, or so widely admired and imitated in manners, 
fashions, ideas, and arts, as the government of Louis XIV from 1643 to 1715. 
Foreigners came to Paris as to a finishing school for all graces of body and mind. 
Thousands of Italians, Germans, even Englishmen, preferred Paris to their native 
lands. 

One reason for French domination was manpower. France had a population of 
20,000,000 in 1660, while Spain and England had 5,000,000 each, Italy 
6,000,000, the Dutch Republic 2,000,000. The Holy Roman Empire, which 
included Germany, Austria, Bohemia, and Hungary, had some 21,000,000; but it 
was an empire only in name, recently impoverished by the Thirty Years’ War, 
and divided into over four hundred jealously “sovereign” states, nearly all small 
and weak, each with its own ruler, army, currency, and laws, and none with 
more than 2,000,000 inhabitants. France, after 1660, was a geographically 
compact nation, united under one strong central government; so Richelieu’s 
painful midwifery had helped the birth of le grand siécle. 

In the long duel between the Hapsburgs and the French kings the Bourbons 
won where the Valois had lost. Decade after decade some portion of the Empire 
fell to France, and Hapsburg Spain surrendered her pride and leadership at 
Rocroi (1643) and the Peace of the Pyrenees (1659). Thereafter the French state 
was the strongest in Christendom, confident in its natural resources, the skills 
and loyalty of its people, the strategy of its generals, the destiny of its King. It 
was of some moment, too, that this youth was to reign for almost three quarters 
of a century, adding unity of government and policy to unity of race and soil. 
Now for fifty years France would support and import geniuses in science and 


letters, build colossal palaces, equip immense armies, frighten and inspire half 
the world. It was to be a picture of almost unprecedented glory, painted in all the 
forms and colors of art, and in the blood of men. 

When Louis XIV, aged five, came to the throne (1643), France was not yet 
unified, and another cardinal had to complete the work of Richelieu. In Italy 
Jules Mazarin had been Guilio Mazarini, born in the Abruzzi of poor Sicilian 
parentage, educated by the Jesuits in Rome, serving the popes as a diplomatic 
agent, and suddenly catching the eye of Europe by negotiating, at a critical 
moment, an end to the Mantuan War (1630). Sent as papal nuncio to Paris, he 
tied his fortunes to the commanding genius of Richelieu, who rewarded his 
fidelity with a cardinal’s hat. When Richelieu heard the summons of death, he 
“assured the King that he knew of no one more capable than Mazarin of filling 
his place.”! Louis XII took the advice. 

On the death of this obedient sovereign (1643), Mazarin remained in the 
background while the Queen Mother, Anne of Austria, took the regency for her 
son, and Louis de Condé and Gaston d’Orléans, princes of the blood, 
maneuvered to be the power behind the throne. They never forgave her for 
passing them by and calling the handsome Italian, now forty-one, to be her chief 
minister. On the day after his appointment Paris hailed the news of the epochal 
victory at Rocroi; Mazarin’s rule began auspiciously, and was buttressed by 
many successes in diplomacy and war. His choice of policies, generals, and 
negotiators proved his intelligence. It was under his guidance that the Peace of 
Westphalia (1648) confirmed to France the supremacy that her arms had won. 

Not dowered with Richelieu’s unity and strength of will, Mazarin had to rely 
on patience, craft, and charm. He had the disadvantage of foreign birth. He 
assured France that though his tongue was Italian his heart was French, but he 
was never quite believed; his head was Italian, and his heart was his own. We do 
not know how much of it he gave to the Queen; he served her and his ambition 
zealously, and won her affection, perhaps her love. He knew that his safety and 
hers lay in continuing Richelieu’s policy of building up the power of the 
monarchy against the feudal lords. To feather his nest in the event of a fall, he 
accumulated wealth with all the greed of poverty remembered or feared; and 
France, which was beginning to admire measure, condemned him as a parvenu. 
It resented his Italian accent, his costly relatives, especially his nieces, whose 
beauty demanded a lavish equipage. Cardinal de Retz, himself no Grandison of 
virtue, scorned him as “a sordid soul . . . a complete trickster . . . a villainous 
heart”;2 but de Retz; defeated by Mazarin, was in no condition to be just. If the 
wily minister gathered riches without dignity, he spent them with taste, filling 
his rooms with books and art that he later bequeathed to France. He had a gay 


and courtly way that pleased the ladies and baffled the men. The judicious Mme. 
de Motteville described him as “full of gentleness, and far removed from the 
severity of” Richelieu.s He readily pardoned opposition, and readily forgot 
benefits. All agreed that he labored tirelessly in the government of France, but 
even his industry could offend, for sometimes he left titled visitors waiting 
fretfully in his anterooms. He thought everybody corruptible, and was insensitive 
to integrity. His personal morals were proper enough if we set aside the gossip 
that he made a mistress of his Queen. Many persons at the court were shocked 
by his skeptical wit about religion,4 for such irreverence was not yet fashionable; 
they attributed his religious toleration to lack of religious belief.5 One of his first 
acts was to confirm the Edict of Nantes. He allowed the Huguenots to hold their 
synods in peace; and during his ministry no Frenchman suffered religious 
persecution by the central government. 

It is astonishing how long he held his power despite his unpopularity. The 
peasants hated him because they were bitterly burdened by the taxes with which 
he waged war. The merchants hated him because his imposts injured commerce. 
The nobles hated him because he did not agree with them about the virtues of 
feudalism. The parlements hated him because he set himself and the King above 
the law. The Queen heightened his unpopularity by forbidding criticism of his 
rule. She supported him because she found herself challenged by two groups that 
saw in the infancy of the King and the supposed weakness of the woman an 
opening to power: the nobles who hoped to restore their former feudal privileges 
at the expense of the monarchy, and the parlements that aspired to make the 
government an oligarchy of lawyers. Against these two forces—the old 
aristocracy of the sword (noblesse d’épée) and the younger aristocracy of 
magistrates (noblesse de robe)—Anne sought a shield in the subtle, flexible 
pertinacity of Mazarin. His enemies made two violent attempts to unseat him 
and govern her; and these constitute the Fronde. 

The Parlement of Paris launched the first Fronde (1648-49), seeking to 
duplicate in France the movement that in England had just raised Parliament 
above the king as the source and judge of law. The Paris Parlement was, below 
the king, the supreme court of France; and by tradition no law or tax received 
public acceptance until these magistrates (nearly all lawyers) had registered the 
law or the tax. Richelieu had reduced or ignored these powers; now the 
Parlement was resolved to assert them. It felt that the time had come to make the 
French monarchy constitutional, subject to the national will as expressed by 
some representative assembly. The twelve parlements of France, however, were 
not legislative chambers chosen by the nation, like the Parliament of England; 
they were judiciary and administrative bodies whose members inherited their 


seats or magistracies from their fathers, or were appointed by the king. The 
success of the first Fronde would have made the French government an 
aristocracy of lawyers. The States-General, composed of delegates from the 
three états (states or classes)—nobles, clergy, and the remainder of the people 
—could have been developed into a representative assembly checking the 
monarchy; but the States-General could be summoned only by the king; no king 
had summoned it since 1614, none would summon it till 1789; hence the 
Revolution. 

The Parlement of Paris became indirectly and momentarily representative 
when its members dared to speak for the nation. So Omer Talon, early in 1648, 
denounced the taxes that under Richelieu and Mazarin had impoverished the 
people: 


For ten years France has been reduced to ruin. The peasantry must 
sleep upon straw, for their effects have been sold to pay taxes. To 
enable certain people to live in luxury in Paris, countless innocent 
persons must survive on the meanest bread . . . owning nothing but 
their souls—and that merely because nobody has devised a means to 
put them up for sale.® 


On July 12 the Parlement, meeting in the Palais de Justice with other courts of 
Paris, addressed to the King and his mother several demands that must have 
seemed to them revolutionary. All personal taxes were to be reduced by one 
quarter; no new taxes were to be levied without the freely voted consent of the 
Parlement; the royal commissioners (intendants), who had been ruling the 
provinces over the heads of local governors and magistrates, were to be 
dismissed; and no person was to be kept in prison beyond twenty-four hours 
without being brought before the proper judges. If these demands had been met 
they would have made the French government a constitutional monarchy, and 
would have put France abreast of England in political development. 

The Queen Mother had stronger roots in the past than vision of the future. She 
had never experienced any other form of government than absolute monarchy; 
such a surrender of royal power as was now proposed must, she felt, irreparably 
crack the established mold of rule, undermine its psychological support in 
tradition and custom, and bring it down, sooner or later, into the chaos of the 
sovereign crowd. And what a disgrace it would be to transmit to her son 
anything less than the power that his father (or Richelieu) had enjoyed! This 
would be a dereliction of duty, and condemn her at the bar of history. Mazarin 
agreed with her, seeing his own evaporation in these insolent demands from the 


pedants of the law. On August 26 he ordered the arrest of Pierre Broussel and 
other leaders of Parlement. But the aged Broussel had become popular with his 
motto, Pas d’impostes—“No taxes.” A mob gathered before the Palais-Royal 
and clamored for his release. The slings or catapults that many in the crowd 
carried earned them the name frondeurs, throwers, and gave a name to the revolt. 
Jean Francois Paul de Gondi—later de Retz—coadjutor and prospective 
successor to the Archbishop of Paris, advised the Queen to release Broussel. 
When she refused he retired in anger and helped to rouse the people against the 
government. Meanwhile he pulled wires in an effort to obtain a cardinal’s hat, 
and attended to three mistresses. 

On August 27 the members of Parlement, 160 in number, made their way to 
the royal palace through crowds and barricades. They were spurred on by cries 
of “Vive le roi! A mort Mazarin!” The cautious minister thought it time for 
discretion rather than valor; he advised the Queen to order Broussel’s release. 
She consented; then, furious at this concession to the crowd, she withdrew with 
the boy King to the suburb Rueil. Mazarin provisionally granted the demands of 
the Parlement, but dallied in their enforcement. The barricades remained in the 
streets; when the Queen ventured to return to Paris the crowd shouted its scorn at 
her, and she Heard its jokes about her relations with Mazarin. On January 6, 
1649, she again fled from the city, this time with the royal family and the court 
to St.-Germain, where silk slept on straw and the Queen pawned her jewels to 
buy food. The young King never forgave that crowd, never loved his capital. 

On January 8 the Parlement, in full rebellion, issued a decree outlawing 
Mazarin, and urging all good Frenchmen to hunt him down as a criminal. 
Another decree ordered the seizure of all royal funds, and their use in the 
common defense. Many nobles saw in the revolt a chance to win the Parlement 
to the restoration of feudal privileges; perhaps also they feared that the uprising 
would get out of hand without pedigreed leadership. Great lords like the Ducs de 
Longueville, de Beaufort, and de Bouillon, even the Prince de Conti of royal 
Bourbon blood, joined the rebellion, and brought to it soldiers, funds, and 
romance. The Duchesse de Bouillon and the Duchesse de Longueville— 
beautiful despite smallpox—came with their children to live in the Hotel de Ville 
as voluntary hostages guaranteeing the fidelity of their husbands to the 
Parlement and the people. While Paris became an armed camp, titled ladies 
danced in the City Hall, and the Duchesse de Longueville carried on a liaison 
with the Prince de Marsillac, who was not yet the Duc de La Rochefoucauld, and 
not yet cynical. On January 28 the Duchesse raised the morale of the revolt by 
giving birth to Marsillac’s son.? Many Frondeurs bound themselves as chivalric 
servitors to highborn ladies, who bought their blood with a condescending smile. 


The situation was saved for the Queen by a feud between the Prince de Conti 
and his older brother Louis II de Bourbon, Prince de Condé—the “Great Condé” 
who had led French arms to victory at Rocroi and Lens. Turning up his powerful 
nose at the insurgence of lawyers and populace, he offered his services to Queen 
and King. Gladly she commissioned him to lead an army against rebellious Paris 
—against his brother, against his sister the Duchesse de Longueville—and take 
the royal family back in safety to the Palais-Royal. Condé gathered troops, laid 
siege to Paris, captured the fortified outpost of Charenton. The rebel nobles 
appealed for aid to Spain and the Empire. It was a mistake; the sentiment of 
patriotism was stronger in Parlement and people than the feeling of class. Most 
members of Parlement refused to annul the work and victories of Richelieu by 
restoring the Hapsburg ascendancy over France; and they began to see that they 
themselves were being used as pawns in an attempt to restore a feudalism that 
would again divide France into regions individually independent and collectively 
impotent. In a revulsion of humility they sent a deputation to the approaching 
Queen; they offered their submission, and protested that they had always loved 
her. She granted a general amnesty to all who would lay down their arms. 
Parlement dismissed its troops, and informed the people that obedience to the 
King was the order of the day. The barricades were removed; Anne, Louis, and 
Mazarin returned to the royal seat (August 28, 1649); the court reassembled, and 
the rebel nobles joined it as if nothing but a trifling unpleasantness had occurred. 
All was forgiven, nothing was forgotten. The first Fronde was ended. 


There was a second. Condé felt that his services entitled him to subordinate 
Mazarin. They quarreled; Condé flirted with the discontented nobles; Mazarin, 
in his boldest moment, had Condé, Conti, and Longueville imprisoned at 
Vincennes (January 18, 1650). Mme. de Longueville rushed up to Normandy, 
raised rebellion there, passed on to the Spanish Netherlands, and charmed 
Turenne into treason; the great general agreed to lead a Spanish army against 
Mazarin. “All parties,” said Voltaire, “came into collision with each other, made 
treaties, and betrayed each other in turn. . . . There was not a man who did not 
frequently change sides.”8 “We were ready to cut one another’s throats ten times 
every moming,” recalled de Retz;? he himself was nearly killed by La 
Rochefoucauld. Everybody, however, professed loyalty to the King, who must 
have wondered what kind of monarchy this was that had fallen into pieces in his 
hands. 

A royal force maneuvered Bordeaux into surrender; and Mazarin, playing 
Mars, led an army toward Flanders and defeated the invincible Turenne. 
Meanwhile de Retz, eager to replace the Queen’s minister and lover, persuaded 


the Parlement to renew its demand for the exile of Mazarin. Losing his nerve, the 
Cardinal ordered the release of the imprisoned princes (February 13, 1651), and 
then, fearing for his life, he fled to Briihl, near Cologne. Condé, hot for revenge 
against minister and Queen, brought his brother Conti, his sister Longueville, 
and the Ducs de Nemours and de La Rochefoucauld into a new alliance. In 
September they declared war, captured Bordeaux, and made it again a citadel of 
revolt. Condé signed an alliance with Spain, negotiated with Cromwell, and 
promised to establish a republic in France. 

On September 8 Louis XIV, aged thirteen, announced that he was ending the 
regency of his mother, and was taking the government into his own hands. To 
appease the Parlement he confirmed Mazarin’s banishment; but in November, 
gaining courage, he recalled the minister, who came back to France at the head 
of an army. Gaston d’Orléans now played neutral, but Turenne came over to the 
royal cause. In March, 1652, Louis sent Molé, keeper of the seals, to demand the 
allegiance of the city of Orléans. Its magistrates dispatched a message to Gaston 
that unless he or his daughter came to inspire the citizens to resist, they would 
deliver the city to the King. 

At this point one of the most famous of France’s many famous women rode 
upon the scene, like another Joan rescuing Orléans. Anne Marie Louise 
d’Orléans had become a rebel in her childhood, when Richelieu exiled her 
father. Gaston, as brother of Louis XIII, was officially “Monsieur”; his wife, 
Marie de Bourbon, Duchesse de Montpensier, was the current “Madame”; their 
daughter was thereby “Mademoiselle”; and because she was strong and tall, she 
came to be called La Grande Mademoiselle de Montpensier. As the Montpensier 
fortune was immense, she grew up with the double pride of money and ancestry. 
“T am of a birth,” she said, “that does nothing that is not great and noble.”!9 She 
aspired to marry Louis XIV, though he was her cousin; when she received no 
encouragement she nursed revolt. Hearing the appeal of her city, and seeing her 
father loath to commit himself, she won his consent to go in his place. She had 
long resented the limitations put upon her sex by custom; especially she 
recognized no reason why women should not be warriors. Now she arrayed 
herself in armor and helmet, gathered about her some highborn Amazons and a 
small force of soldiery, and led them gaily to Orléans. The magistrates refused to 
admit her, fearing the wrath of the King. She ordered some of her men to break a 
hole in the walls; through this she and two countesses entered, while the 
guardians napped or winked. Once within, her flaming oratory captured the 
citizens; Molé was sent away without his prize, and Orléans vowed fidelity to its 
new Maid. 


The second Fronde reached its climax at the gates of Paris. Condé marched 
up from the south, defeated a royal army, and came within an ace of capturing 
King, Queen, and Cardinal, which would have been checkmate indeed. As his 
army neared Paris the populace, again Frondeurs, carried a shrine of the city’s 
patron St. Geneviéve through the streets in processional prayer for the victory of 
Condé and the overthrow of Mazarin. La Grande Mademoiselle, hurrying up 
from Orléans to the Luxembourg Palace, where her father was still playing with 
pros and cons, begged him to support Condé; he refused. Turenne and the King’s 
army now approached, and met Condé’s forces outside the walls, near the Porte 
St.-Antoine (now the Place de la Bastille). Turenne was winning when 
Mademoiselle rushed into the Bastille and prodded its governor to turn its 
cannon upon the royal troops. Then, in the name of her absent father, she 
commanded the people within the walls to open the gates just long enough to let 
Condé’s army in and shut out the King’s (July 2, 1652). Mademoiselle was the 
heroine of the day. 

Condé was master of Paris, but level heads were turning against him. He 
could not pay his troops; they began to desert, and the populace ran riot. On July 
4 a mob attacked the City Hall, demanding that all supporters of Mazarin be 
given up to them; to indicate their temper they set fire to the building, and killed 
thirty citizens. Economic operations were disrupted; the food supply fell into 
chaos; every second family in Paris feared starvation. The propertied classes 
began to wonder whether royal autocracy, or even government by Mazarin, was 
not better than mob rule. Mazarin helped by going into voluntary exile, leaving 
the Frondeurs without a unifying cause. De Retz, having obtained his coveted 
red hat, thought it time to consolidate his gains, and now used his influence to 
encourage loyalty to the King. 

On October 21 the royal family re-entered Paris peacefully. The sight of the 
young monarch, fourteen, handsome, and brave, charmed the Parisians; the 
streets resounded with “Vive le roi!” Almost overnight public agitation subsided, 
and order was restored, not by force but by the aura of royalty, the prestige of 
legitimacy, the half-unconscious belief of the people in the divine right of kings. 
By February 6, 1653, Louis felt strong enough to recall Mazarin again, and to re- 
establish him in all his former powers. The second Fronde was over. 

Condé fled to Bordeaux, Parlement submitted gravely, the rebel nobles retired 
to their chateaux. Mme. de Longueville, no longer lovely, sought solace among 
the nuns of Port-Royal. La Grande Mademoiselle was banished to one of her 
estates, where she ate her heart out recalling the remark ascribed to Mazarin, that 
her cannonade from the Bastille had killed her husband—i.e., ended her chance 
of marrying the King. At the age of forty she fell in love with Antoine de 


Caumont, Comte de Lauzun, who was much younger and shorter; the King 
refused permission for the marriage; when they proposed to marry nevertheless, 
Louis imprisoned him for ten years (1670-80). Mademoiselle remained bravely 
loyal to him through all that time; when he was released she married him, and 
she lived in turmoil with him till her death (1693). De Retz was arrested, 
escaped, was pardoned, served the King as a diplomat in Rome, retired to a 
corner in Lorraine, and composed his memoirs, remarkable for their objective 
analysis of character, including his own: 


I did not act the devotee, because I could not be sure how long I 
should be able to play the counterfeit. . . . Finding I could not live 
without some amorous intrigue, I managed an amour with Mme. de 
Pommereux, a young coquette, who had so many sparks, not only in 
her house but at her devotions, that the apparent business of others was 
a cover for mine. .. . I came to a resolve to go on in my sins... but I 
was fully determined to discharge all the duties of my [religious] 
profession faithfully, and exert my utmost to save other souls, though I 
took no care of my own.!1 


As for Mazarin, he had landed safely on his feet, and was again master of the 
realm, under a King still willing to learn. To the scandal of France, the minister 
arranged a treaty with Protestant England and regicide Cromwell (1657), who 
sent six thousand troops to help fight Condé and the Spanish; together the 
French and the English won the “Battle of the Dunes” (June 13, 1658). Ten days 
later the Spanish surrendered Dunkirk; Louis entered it in state, and then, 
pursuant to the treaty, gave it to England. Exhausted in money and men, Spain 
signed with France the Peace of the Pyrenees (November 7, 1659), ending 
twenty-three years of one war and establishing the basis of another. Spain ceded 
Roussillon, Artois, Gravelines, and Thionville to France, and abandoned all 
claim to Alsace. Philip IV gave his daughter Maria Teresa in marriage to Louis 
XIV, on terms that later involved all Western Europe in the War of the Spanish 
Succession: he promised to send her a dowry of 500,000 crowns within eighteen 
months, but exacted from her and Louis a renunciation of her rights to succeed 
to the Spanish throne. The Spanish King made the pardon of Condé a condition 
of the Peace. Louis did not merely forgive the impetuous Prince, he restored him 
to all his titles and estates, and welcomed him to his court. 

The Peace of the Pyrenees marked the fulfillment of Richelieu’s program— 
the reduction of the Hapsburg power, and the replacement of Spain by France as 
the dominant nation in Europe. Mazarin was given the credit for carrying this 


policy through triumphantly; though few men liked him, they recognized him as 
one of the ablest ministers in French history. But France, which so soon forgave 
Condé’s treason, never forgave Mazarin’s greed. Amid the destitution of the 
people he amassed a fortune reckoned by Voltaire at 200,000,000 francs.!2 He 
deflected military appropriations into his personal coffers, sold crown offices for 
his own benefit, lent money to the King at a high rate of interest, and gave one of 
his nieces a necklace which is still among the most costly pieces of jewelry in 
the world.1!3 

Dying, he advised Louis to be his own chief minister, and never to leave 
major matters of policy to any of his aides.14 After his death (March 9, 1661), 
the hiding place of his hoard was revealed to the King by Colbert. Louis 
confiscated it to the general satisfaction, and became the richest monarch of his 
time. The wits of Paris acclaimed as a public benefactor Mazarin’s physician 
Guénot: “Make way for his honor! It is the good doctor who killed the 
Cardinal.” 15 


II. THE KING 


The most famous of French kings was only one-quarter French. He was half 
Spanish by his mother, Anne of Austria; he was one-quarter Italian by his 
grandmother Marie de Médicis. He took readily to Italian art and love, afterward 
to Spanish piety and pride; in his later years he resembled his maternal 
grandfather, Philip III of Spain, far more than his paternal grandfather, Henry IV 
of France. 

At birth (September 5, 1638) he was called Dieudonné, God-given; perhaps 
the French could not believe that Louis XIII had really achieved parentage 
without divine assistance. The estrangement between father and mother, the 
father’s early death, and the prolonged disorders of the Fronde hurt the boy’s 
development. Amid the struggles of Anne and Mazarin to maintain themselves 
in power Louis was often neglected; at times, in those unroyal days, he knew 
poverty in shabby dress and stinted food. No one seemed to bother about his 
education; and when tutors took him in hand their most earnest endeavor was to 
convince him that all France was his patrimony, which he would rule by divine 
right, with no responsibility except to God. His mother found time to train him in 
Catholic doctrine and devotion, which would return to him in force when 
passion was spent and glory had worn thin. Saint-Simon assures us that Louis 
“was scarcely taught to read or write, and remained so ignorant that the most 


familiar historical and other facts were utterly unknown to him”!6—but this is 
probably one of the Duke’s furious exaggerations. Certainly Louis showed little 
taste for books, though his patronage of authors, and his friendship with Moliére, 
Boileau, and Racine suggest a sincere appreciation of literature. Later he 
regretted that he had come so tardily to the study of history. “The knowledge of 
the great events produced in the world through many centuries, and digested by 
solid and active minds,” he wrote, “will serve to fortify the reason in all 
important deliberations.”!”7 His mother labored to form in him not merely good 
manners but a sense of honor and chivalry, and much of this remained in him, 
sullied with a reckless will to power. He was a serious and submissive youth, 
apparently too good for government, but Mazarin declared that Louis “has in 
him the stuff to make four kings and an honorable man.”!8 

On September 7, 1651, John Evelyn, from the Paris apartment of Thomas 
Hobbes, watched the procession that escorted the boy monarch, now thirteen, to 
the ceremony that was to mark the end of his minority. “A young Apollo,” the 
Englishman described him. “He went almost the whole way with his hat in hand, 
saluting the ladies and acclamators who filled the windows with their beauty, 
and the air with Vive le Roi!”19 Louis might then have taken over full authority 
from Mazarin, but he respected his minister’s suave resourcefulness, and 
allowed him to hold the reins for nine years more. Nevertheless, when the 
Cardinal died he confessed, “I do not know what I should have done if he had 
lived much longer.”2° After Mazarin’s death the heads of the departments came 
to Louis and asked to whom henceforth they should address themselves for 
instructions. He answered, with decisive simplicity, “To me.”2! From that day 
(March 9, 1661) till September 1, 1715, he governed France. The people wept 
with joy that now, for the first time in half a century, they had a functioning 
king. 

They gloried in his good looks. Seeing him in 1660, Jean de La Fontaine, a 
man not easily deceived, exclaimed: “Do you think that the world has many 
kings of figure so beautiful, of appearance so fine? I do not think so, and when I 
see him I imagine I see Grandeur herself in person.”22 He was only five feet five 
inches tall, but authority made him seem taller. Well built, robust, a good 
horseman and good dancer, a skillful jouster and fascinating raconteur, he had 
just the combination to turn a woman’s head and unlock her heart. Saint-Simon, 
who disliked him, wrote: “Had he been just a private individual, he would have 
created the same havoc with his love affairs.”23 And this Duke (who could never 
forgive Louis for not letting dukes rule), acknowledged the royal courtesy that 
now became a school to the court, through the court to France, and through 
France to Europe: 


Never did man give with better grace than Louis XIV, or augment 
so much in this way the value of his benefits. . . . Never did 
disobliging words escape him; and if he had to blame, to reprimand, or 
to correct, which was rare, it was nearly always with goodness, never, 
except on one occasion. . ., with anger or severity. Never was a man so 
naturally polite. . . . Towards women his politeness was without 
parallel. Never did he pass the humblest petticoat without raising his 
hat, even to chambermaids whom he knew to be such... . If he 
accosted ladies he did not cover himself until he had quitted them.?4 


His mind was not as good as his manners. He almost matched Napoleon in his 
penetrating judgment of men, but he fell far short of Caesar’s philosophical 
intellect, or Augustus’ humane and farseeing statesmanship. “He had nothing 
more than good sense,” said Sainte-Beuve, “but he had a great deal of it,”2° and 
perhaps that is better than intellect. Hear again Saint-Simon: “He was by 
disposition prudent, moderate, discreet, the master of his movements and his 
tongue.”26 “He had a soul greater than his mind,” said Montesquieu,2” and a 
power of attention and will that in his heyday made up for the limitation of his 
ideas. We know his defects chiefly from the second period (1683-1715) of his 
reign, when bigotry had narrowed him, and success and flattery had spoiled him. 
Then we shall find him as vain as an actor and as proud as a monument—though 
some of this pride may have been put on by the artists who portrayed him, and 
some may have been due to his conception of his office. If he “acted the part” of 
Le Grand Monarque, he may have thought this necessary to the technique of rule 
and the support of order; there had to be a center of authority, and this authority 
had to be propped up with pomp and ceremony. “It seems to me,” he told his 
son, “that we should be at once humble for ourselves and proud for the place we 
hold.”28 But he rarely achieved humility—perhaps once, when he took no 
offense at Boileau’s correcting him on a point of literary taste. In his memoirs he 
contemplated his own virtues with great equanimity. The chief of these, he 
judged, was his love of glory; he “preferred to all things,” he said, “and to life 
itself, a lofty reputation.”29 This love of glory became his nemesis because of its 
excess. “The ardor that we feel for la gloire,” he wrote, “is not one of those 
feeble passions that cool with possession. Her favors, which can never be 
obtained except with effort, never cause disgust, and he who can refrain from 
longing for fresh ones is unworthy of all those he has received.”2° 

Until his love of glory ruined his character and his country, he had his share 
of estimable qualities. His court was impressed by his justice, lenience, 
generosity, and self-control. “In this respect,” said Mme. de Motteville, who saw 


him almost daily in this period, “all preceding reigns . . . must yield precedence 
to the happy beginning of this one.”5! Those near him noted the fidelity with 
which, despite a multitude of affairs, he visited his mother’s apartments several 
times each day; later they saw his tenderness for his children, his solicitude for 
their health and rearing—no matter who their mother had been. He had more 
sympathy for individuals than for nations; he could make war upon the 
inoffensive Dutch, and order the devastation of the Palatinate, but he grieved at 
the death of the Dutch Admiral de Ruyter, who had inflicted defeats upon the 
French navy; and his pity for the dethroned queen and son of James II cost him 
the worst of his wars. 

He seems seriously to have believed that he was ordained by God to govern 
France, and with absolute power. He could of course quote Scripture to his 
purpose, and Bossuet was happy to show him that both the Old and the New 
Testament upheld the divine right of kings. The memoirs! which he prepared for 
the guidance of his son informed him that “God appoints kings the sole 
guardians of the public weal,” and that they “are God’s vicars here below.” For 
the proper exercise of their divine functions they need unlimited authority; hence 
they should have “full and free liberty to dispose of all property, whether in the 
hands of the clergy or the laity.”52 He did not say, “L’état, c’est moi,” but he 
believed it in all simplicity. The people do not appear to have resented these 
assumptions, which Henry IV had made popular in reaction against social chaos; 
they even looked up to this royal youth with religious devotion, and took a 
collective pride in his magnificence and power; the only alternative they knew 
was feudal fragmentation and arrogance. After the tyranny of Richelieu, the 
disorder of the Fronde, and the peculations of Mazarin, the middle and lower 
classes welcomed the centralized power and leadership of a “legitimate” ruler 
who seemed to promise order, security, and peace. 

He gave expression to his absolutism when, in 1665, the Parlement of Paris 
wished to discuss some of his decrees. He drove from Vincennes in hunting 
dress, entered the hall in top boots, whip in hand, and said, “The misfortunes that 
your assemblies have brought about are well known. I order you to break up this 
assembly which has met to discuss my decrees. Monsieur le Premier Président, I 
forbid you to allow these meetings, and any single one of you to demand 
them.”°3 The function of the Parlement as a superior court was taken over by a 
royal Conseil Privé always subject to the King. 

The place of the nobles in the government was radically changed. They 
furnished the dress and glamour of the court and the army, but they seldom held 
administrative posts. The leading nobles were invited to leave their estates 
through most of the year and live at the court—most of them in their Paris 


hdtels, or mansions, the greater of them in the royal palaces as royal guests; 
hence the acres of apartments at Versailles. If they refused the invitation they 
could expect no favors from the King. The nobles were exempt from taxation, 
but they were required, in time of crisis, to rush back to their rural chateaux, 
organize and equip their retainers, and lead them to join the army. The tedium of 
court life made them relish war. They were expensive idlers, but their bravery in 
battle became a compulsion of their caste. Custom and etiquette forbade them to 
engage in commerce or finance—though they took tolls on trade passing through 
their lands, and borrowed freely from the bankers. Their estates were worked by 
sharecroppers (métayers), who paid them a part of the produce and rendered 
them various feudal services and dues. The seigneur was expected to maintain 
local order, justice, and charity; in some localities he did this reasonably well, 
and was respected by the peasants; in others he gave a poor return for his 
privileges, and his long absences at court undermined the humanizing intimacy 
of master and man. Louis forbade the private wars of feudal factions, and put an 
end, for a time, to dueling, which had revived during the Fronde—and had 
become doubly serious, since seconds as well as principals fought and killed, 
and cheated Mars of prey. Gramont reckoned nine hundred deaths from dueling 
in nine years (1643—52).34 Perhaps one cause of the frequent wars was the desire 
to provide an outlet, at the expense of foreigners, for domestic pugnacity and 
pride. 

For the actual operation of the government Louis preferred those leaders of 
the middle class who had proved their ability by their rise, and could be 
depended upon to support the absolutism of the King.2° Administration was 
directed chiefly by three councils, each meeting under the King’s presidency, 
and serving to prepare the information and recommendations upon which he 
based his decisions. A Conseil d’Etat of four or five men met thrice weekly to 
deal with major questions of action or policy; a Conseil des Dépéches managed 
provincial affairs; and a Conseil des Finances attended to taxation, revenue, and 
expenditure. Additional councils dealt with war, commerce, religion. Local 
government was taken out of the hands of irresponsible nobles and entrusted to 
royal intendants, and municipal elections were manipulated to produce mayors 
satisfactory to the King. Today we should consider so centralized a government 
to be oppressive; it was, but probably less so than the preceding rule by 
municipal oligarchies or feudal lords. When a royal commission entered the 
Auvergne district (1665) to inquire into local abuses of seignorial power, the 
people welcomed this grand inquest (les grands jours d’Auvergne) as their 
liberation from tyranny; they were delighted to see a grand seigneur beheaded 


for murdering a peasant, and lesser nobles punished for malfeasance or cruelty.3° 
By such procedures monarchical replaced feudal law. 

The laws were revised into as much order and logic as comported with 
aristocracy, and the Code Louis so formed (1667—73) governed France till the 
Code Napoléon (1804—10). The new code was superior to anything of the kind 
since Justinian, and it “powerfully contributed to advance French . 
civilization.”37 A system of police was established to check the crime and filth 
of Paris. Marc René, Marquis de Voyer d’ Argenson, serving through twenty-one 
years as lieutenant general of police, left a noble record for just and energetic 
administration of a difficult post. Under his surveillance the streets of Paris were 
paved, were moderately cleaned, were lighted by five thousand lamps, and were 
made passably safe for the citizens; in such matters Paris was now far ahead of 
any other city in Europe. But the code legalized much barbarism and tyranny. A 
net of informers was spread through France, spying on words as well as actions. 
Arbitrary arrests could be made by lettres de cachet—secret orders of the king or 
his ministers. Prisoners could be kept for years without trial, and without being 
told the cause of their arrest. The code forbade accusations of witchcraft, and it 
ended capital punishment for blasphemy, but it retained the use of torture to 
elicit confessions. A great variety of offenses could be punished by 
condemnation to the war galleys—large, low ships rowed by convicts chained to 
the benches. Six men were allotted to each fifteen-foot oar, and were forced to 
hold a pace set by an overseer’s whistle. Their bodies were naked except for a 
loincloth; their hair, beards, and eyebrows were shaved. Their sentences were 
long, and could be arbitrarily extended for inadequate submission; sometimes 
they were kept to their slavery for years after their sentences had expired. They 
knew relief only when, in port, still coupled in chains, they could sell trifles or 
beg for charity. 

Louis himself was placed above the law, free to decree any punishment for 
anything. In 1674 he decreed that all prostitutes found with soldiers within five 
miles of Versailles should have their noses and ears cut off.2° He was often 
humane, but often severe. “A measure of severity,” he told his son, “was the 
greatest kindness I could do to my people; the opposite policy would have 
brought in an endless series of evils. For as soon as a king weakens in that which 
he has commanded, authority perishes, and with it the public peace... . 
Everything falls upon the lowest ranks, oppressed by thousands of petty tyrants, 
instead of by a legitimate king.”59 

He labored conscientiously at what he called le métier de roi. He required 
frequent and detailed reports from his ministers, and was the best-informed man 
in the kingdom. He did not resent ministerial advice contrary to his own views, 


and sometimes yielded to his councilors. He maintained the most friendly 
relations with his aides, provided that they remembered who was king. 
“Continue to write to me whatever comes into your mind,” he told Vauban, “and 
do not be discouraged though I do not always do what you suggest.”4°9 He kept 
an eye on everything—the army, the navy, the courts, his household, the 
finances, the Church, the drama, literature, the arts; and though, in this first half 
of his reign, he was supported by devoted ministers of high ability, the major 
policies and decisions, and the union of all phases of the complex government 
into a consistent whole, were his. He was every hour a king. 

It was hard work. He was waited on at every step, but paid for it by being 
watched in every move. His getting out of bed and getting into it (when 
unaccompanied) were public functions. After his lever, or official rising, he 
heard Mass, breakfasted, went to the council chamber, emerged toward one 
o’clock, ate a big meal, usually at a single small table, but surrounded by 
courtiers and servitors. Then, usually, a walk in the garden, or a hunt, attended 
by the favorites of the day. Returning, he spent three or four hours in council. 
From seven till ten in the evening he joined the court in its amusements—music, 
cards, billiards, flirtation, dancing, receptions, balls. At several stages in this 
daily routine “anyone spoke to him who wished,”4! though few took the liberty. 
“T gave my subjects, without distinction, the freedom to address me at all hours, 
in person or by petition.”42 About 10 p.m. the King supped in state with his 
children and grandchildren, and, sometimes, the Queen. 

France was edified to note how punctually, seven or eight hours six days a 
week, the King attended to the tasks of government. “It is unbelievable,” wrote 
the Dutch ambassador, “with what promptness, clarity, judgment, and 
intelligence this young prince treats and expedites business, which he 
accompanies with a great agreeableness to those with whom he deals, and with a 
great patience in listening to that which one has to say to him: which wins all 
hearts.”43 He continued his devotion to administration through fifty-four years, 
even when ill in bed.44 He came to councils and conferences carefully prepared. 
He “never decided on the spur of the moment, and never without 
consultation.”45 He chose his aides with remarkable acumen; he inherited some 
of them, like Colbert, from Mazarin, but he had the good sense to keep them, 
usually till their death. He gave them every courtesy and reasonable trust, but he 
kept an eye on them. “After choosing my ministers I made it a point to enter 
their offices when they least expected it. . . In this way I learned thousands of 
things useful in determining my course.”46 

Despite or because of the concentration of authority and direction, despite or 
because all threads of rule were drawn into one hand, France, in those days of 


her ascendant sun, was better governed than ever before. 


Ill. NICOLAS FOUQUET: 1615-80 


The first task was to reorganize finance, which under Mazarin had fallen 
through a sieve of embezzlements. Nicolas Fouquet, as surintendant des finances 
since 1653, had managed taxation and expenditure with sticky fingers and lordly 
hand. He had reduced the hindrances to internal trade, and had stimulated the 
growth of French commerce overseas; and he had dutifully shared the spoils of 
his office with the “farmers” of the taxes and with Mazarin. The “farmers- 
general” were capitalists who advanced large sums to the state, and were in 
return, and for a fixed sum, empowered to collect taxes. This they did with such 
efficient rapacity that they were the most hated persons in the kingdom; twenty- 
four such men were executed during the French Revolution. In collusion with 
these fermiers-généraux Fouquet amassed the greatest private fortune of his 
time. 

In 1657 he engaged the architect Louis Le Vau, the painter Charles Le Brun, 
and the landscape artist André Le Notre to design, build, and decorate the 
immense and magnificent Chateau Vaux-le-Vicomte, to lay out the gardens and 
adorn them with statuary. The project employed eighteen thousand men at one 
time,4” cost eighteen million livres,4® and covered the area of three villages. 
There Fouquet collected paintings, sculpture, objects of art, and a library of 
27,000 volumes, impartially including Bibles, Talmuds, and Korans. To these 
elegant rooms (we are told) “women of the highest nobility went secretly to keep 
him company at an extravagant price.”49 With similar taste but at less cost he 
brought poets like Corneille, Moliére, and La Fontaine to grace his salon. 

Louis envied this splendor, and suspected its source. He asked Colbert to 
examine the Surintendant’s methods and accounts; Colbert reported that they 
were incredibly corrupt. On August 17, 1661, Fouquet invited the young King to 
a fete at Vaux. The six thousand guests were served on six thousand plates of 
silver or gold; Moliére presented, in the gardens, his comedy Les Facheux. That 
evening cost Fouquet 120,000 livres, and his liberty. Louis felt that this man was 
“stealing beyond his station.” He did not like the motto Quo non ascendam? 
—“To what may I not ascend?”—accompanied by the figure of a squirrel 
climbing a tree; and he thought that one of Le Brun’s paintings contained a 
portrait of Mlle, de La Valliére, already a royal mistress. He would have arrested 


Fouquet on the spot, but his mother convinced him that it would spoil an 
enchanting evening. 

The King bided his time until the evidence of the minister’s peculations was 
overwhelming. On September 5 he ordered the chief of his musketeers to arrest 
him. (This mousquetaire was Charles de Baatz, Sieur d’Artagnan, hero of 
Dumas pére.) The trial, dragging on for three years, became the cause most 
célébre in the history of the reign. Mme. de Sévigné, La Fontaine, and other 
friends worked and prayed for Fouquet’s acquittal, but the papers found in his 
chateau convicted him. The court condemned him to banishment and the 
confiscation of his property; the King changed this to life imprisonment. For 
sixteen years the once joyous minister languished in the fortress of Pignerol 
(Pinerolo) in Piedmont, consoled by the faithful comradeship of his wife. It was 
a harsh sentence, but it checked political corruption, and served notice that the 
appropriation of public funds for private pleasure was a prerogative of the king. 


IV. COLBERT REBUILDS FRANCE 


“To keep an eye on Fouquet,” Louis wrote, “I associated with him Colbert as 

. intendant, a man in whom I had all possible confidence, for I knew his 
intelligence, application, and honesty.”5° Fouquet’s friends thought that Colbert 
had pursued him vindictively; some envy may have been involved, but in all the 
France of that age no man rivaled Colbert in tireless devotion to the public good. 
Mazarin, dying, is reported to have said to the King, “Sire, I owe everything to 
you; but I pay my debt. . . by giving you Colbert.”>! 

Jean Baptiste Colbert was the son of a clothier in Reims, and the nephew of a 
rich merchant. Bourgeois in blood and economist by contagion, he was trained to 
hate confusion and incompetence, and was fitted by nature and time to transform 
the economy of France from peasant changelessness and feudal fragmentation 
into a nationally unified system of agriculture, industry, commerce, and finance, 
marching with a centralized monarchy, and providing it with the material basis 
of grandeur and power. 

Entering the war office as a minor secretary at the age of twenty (1639), 
Colbert toiled his way into notice, was taken into the service of Mazarin, and 
became the successful manager of the Cardinal’s fortune. When Fouquet fell, 
Colbert was given the critical task of reorganizing the nation’s finances. In 1664 
he was made also superintendent of buildings, royal manufactures, commerce, 
and fine arts; in 1665 he was named controller general of finances; in 1669, 


secretary of the navy, and secretary of state for the King’s household. No other 
man under Louis XIV rose so rapidly, worked so hard, or accomplished so 
much. He sullied his rise with nepotism, dowering countless Colberts with place 
and pay, and remunerated himself almost in proportion to his worth. He was 
subject to vanity, insisting on his alleged descent from Scottish kings. 
Sometimes, in his hurry to get things done, he rode roughly over existing laws, 
and circumvented opposition with superior bribery. As his power grew he 
became imperious, and angered the nobility by stepping on toes that bled blue 
blood. In remolding the French economy he used the same dictatorial methods 
that Richelieu had used in remolding the French state. He was no better than a 
cardinal. 

He began by looking into the ways of the financiers who collected taxes, 
supplied the army with weapons, clothing, and food, and advanced loans to 
feudal lords or the national treasury. Some of these bankers were as rich as 
kings; Samuel Bernard had 33,000,000 livres.°2 Many of them infuriated the 
aristocracy by marrying into it, by buying or earning titles, and by living in 
luxury unattainable by mere pedigree. They charged up to eighteen per cent for 
their loans, according to the uncertainty of repayment. At Colbert’s request the 
King set up a Chamber of Justice to inquire into all financial malfeasance since 
1635 “by any person of any quality or condition whatsoever.”°5 All fiscal agents, 
tax collectors and rentiers were summoned to open their records and explain the 
legitimacy of their gains. Everyone had to show clean hands or suffer 
confiscation and other penalties. The Chamber spread its agents through France, 
and encouraged informers. Several men of wealth were imprisoned, some were 
sent to the galleys, some were hanged. The upper classes were shocked by this 
“Colbert Terror’; the lower classes applauded. In Burgundy the money men 
organized a revolt against the minister, but the populace rose in arms against 
them, and the government was hard put to save them from the public wrath. 
Some 150,000,000 francs were restored to the treasury, and fear, for a 
generation, tempered the corruptions of finance.°4 

Colbert marched through the fisc with an economizing scythe. He dismissed 
half the officials in the department of finance. Probably at his suggestion Louis 
abolished, in the royal household, all offices that carried emoluments without 
duties. Twenty “secretaries to the king” were sent out to earn their bread. The 
number of attorneys, sergeants, ushers, and other minor functionaries at the court 
was drastically reduced. All fiscal agents were ordered to keep and submit 
accurate and intelligible accounts. Colbert converted old governmental debts into 
new ones at a lower rate of interest. He simplified the collection of taxes. 
Recognizing the difficulty of collecting arrears, he persuaded the King to cancel 


all taxes still due for 1647-58. He lowered the tax rate in 1661, and mourned 
when he had to raise it again in 1667 to finance the “War of Devolution” and the 
extravagance of Versailles. 

His greatest failure was in retaining the old system of taxation. Perhaps a 
basic reconstruction would have entailed disorder endangering the flow of 
revenue. The state was financed chiefly by two taxes—the taille and the gabelle. 
In some provinces the taille (cut) was assessed on real property, in others on 
income. The nobles and the clergy were exempt from this tax, so that it fell 
entirely upon the “third estate’—which was all the rest of the population. Each 
district was required to collect a stated amount, and the principal citizens were 
held responsible for raising the allotted sum. The gabelle was a tax on salt. The 
government held a monopoly on its sale, and compelled all subjects to buy 
periodically a prescribed quantity at prices fixed by the government. To these 
basic taxes were added a variety of minor imposts, and the tithe of the peasant’s 
produce to be paid to the Church. This, however, was usually much less than a 
tenth,°° and was collected with mercy. 

Colbert’s reforms affected agriculture least. The technique of tillage was still 
so primitive that it could not support twenty million people reproducing without 
restraint. Many couples had twenty children; the population would have doubled 
every twenty years except for war, famine, disease, and infant mortality.°° Yet 
Colbert, instead of seeking to increase the fertility of the soil, gave tax 
exemptions for early marriage, and rewards for large families: a thousand livres 
to parents of ten children, two thousand livres to parents of twelve.°” He 
protested the multiplication of convents as a threat to the manpower of France.°8 
Nevertheless the French birth rate declined during the reign, as war raised taxes 
and deepened poverty. Even so, war did not kill enough to keep a balance 
between births and food, and pestilence had to co-operate with war. Two 
successive crop failures could bring famine, for transportation was not 
developed to the point of effectively supplying the deficiencies of one region 
with the surplus of another. There was no year without famine somewhere in 
France.°9 The years 1648-51, 1660-62, 1693-94, and 1709-10 were periods of 
starvation terror, when, in some districts, thirty per cent of the population died. 
In 1662 the King imported corn, sold it at a low price or gave it to the poor, and 
remitted three million francs of taxes due. 

Legislation alleviated some rural griefs. The seizure of peasants’ beasts, carts, 
or implements for debt was forbidden, even for debts owed the Crown; stud 
farms were established where the peasants might have their mares serviced 
without charge; hunters were forbidden to traverse sown fields; and tax 
exemptions were offered to those who restored abandoned lands to cultivation. 


But these palliatives could not reach the heart of the problem—the disbalance 
between human and soil fertility, and the lack of mechanical invention. All the 
peasantries of Europe suffered likewise, and the French paysans were probably 
better off than their fellows in England or Germany.®! 

Colbert sacrificed agriculture to industry. To feed the rising population of the 
towns, and the expanding armies of the King, he kept the price of grain from 
rising commensurately with other staples. He took it as elementary that a 
government, to be strong, must have ample revenues and an army of sturdy 
soldiers well equipped; a peasantry inured to hardships would provide a tough 
infantry; a growing industry and commerce must supply the wealth and the tools. 
Therefore Colbert’s persisting aim was to stimulate industry. Even trade was to 
be subordinate; home industries were to be protected by tariffs that would 
exclude dangerous competition from abroad. Continuing the economic policies 
of Sully and Richelieu, he brought all but the minor enterprises of France under 
the control of the corporative state: each industry, with its guilds, finances, 
masters, apprentices, and journeymen, formed a corporation regulated by the 
government in practices, prices, wages, and sales. He established high standards 
for each industry, hoping to win foreign markets by the refinement of design and 
finish in French products. He and Louis believed that the aristocratic taste for 
elegance supported and improved the luxury trades; so the goldsmiths, 
engravers, cabinetmakers, and tapestry weavers found employment, stimulus, 
and renown. 

Colbert completely nationalized the Gobelin factory in Paris, and made it a 
model of method and arrangement. He encouraged new enterprises by tax 
exemptions, state loans, and lowering the interest rate to five per cent. He 
allowed new industries a monopoly until they were well established. 
Inducements were offered to foreign artisans to bring their skills into France; 
Venetian glassworkers were settled at St.-Gobain; ironworkers were brought in 
from Sweden; and a Dutch Protestant, assured freedom of worship, and capital 
advanced by the state, established at Abbeville the manufacture of fine cloth. By 
1669 there were 44,000 looms in France; Tours alone had 20,000 weavers. 
France planted its own mulberry trees, and was already famous for its silks. As 
the armies of Louis XIV grew, textile factories multiplied to clothe them. Under 
these stimuli French industries rapidly expanded. Many of them produced for a 
national or an international market, and some reached a capitalistic stage of 
investment, equipment, and management. The King fell in with Colbert’s 
industrializing mission; he visited workshops, allowed fine products to be 
stamped with the royal arms, raised the social status of the businessman, and 
ennobled great entrepreneurs. 


The state encouraged or provided scientific and technical education. 
Workshops in the Louvre, the Tuileries, Les Gobelins, and the naval shipyards 
became schools for apprentices. Anticipating Diderot’s Encyclopédie, Colbert 
sponsored an encyclopedia of arts and crafts, and an illustrated description of all 
known machinery.§2 The Academy of Sciences published treatises on machines 
and mechanical arts; the Journal des savants recorded new industrial techniques. 
Perrault, building the eastern front of the Louvre, marveled at a machine that 
raised a stone block weighing 100,000 kilos (1,100 tons).° Colbert, however, 
opposed the introduction of machinery that would throw employees out of 
work.®4 

Burning with a passion for order and efficiency, he nationalized, and 
expanded almost to suffocation, the regulation of industry by communes or 
guilds. Hundreds of ordinances prescribed methods of manufacture, the size, 
color, and quality of products, the hours and conditions of labor. Boards were 
established in all town halls to check defects in the output of local crafts and 
factories. Specimens of faulty workmanship were publicly exposed, with the 
name of the worker or manager attached. If the offender repeated the offense, he 
was censured at a meeting of the guild; if he offended a third time he was tied to 
a post for public exhibition and disgrace.6° Every ablebodied male was put to 
work; orphans were drafted from asylums into industry; beggars were taken 
from the streets and placed in factories; and Colbert remarked happily to the 
King that now even children could earn something in the shops. 

Workers were subjected to an almost military discipline. Laziness, 
incompetence, cursing, indecent conversation, disobedience, drunkenness, 
frequentation of taverns, concubinage, irreverence in church—all these were to 
be punished by the employer, sometimes by flogging. Working hours were long 
—twelve or more, with interruptions of thirty or forty minutes for meals. Wages 
were low, and were partly paid in goods priced by the employer. Vauban 
calculated the average daily wage of artisans in the large towns at twelve sous 
(thirty cents) a day; however, a sou could buy a pound of bread.6° The 
government cut down the number of religious feast days that exempted men 
from work; thirty-eight such holydays remained, so that the people had ninety 
days of rest in the year.®” Strikes were outlawed, meetings of workers to improve 
their conditions were forbidden; at Rochefort some workers were jailed for 
complaining that their wages were too low. The wealth of the business class 
grew, the revenues of the state rose; the condition of the workers was probably 
lower under Louis XIV than in the Middle Ages.68 France was disciplined in 
industry as well as in war. 


And in commerce. Colbert, like nearly all statesmen of his time, believed that 
the economy of a nation should produce the maximum of wealth and self- 
sufficiency within the nation; and that, since gold and silver were so valuable as 
mediums of exchange, commerce should be so regulated as to secure for the 
nation a “favorable balance of trade”—i.e., an excess of exports over imports, 
and therefore an influx of silver or gold. Only in this way could France, England, 
and the United Provinces, which had no gold in their soil, procure their needs, 
and supply their troops, in time of war. This was “mercantilism”; and though 
some economists ridiculed it, there was, and will be, much to be said for it in an 
age of frequent wars. It applied to the nation the system of protective tariffs and 
regulations which in the Middle Ages had been applied to the commune; the unit 
of protection grew when the state replaced the commune as the unit of 
production and government. Hence, in Colbert’s theory, the wages of workers 
had to be low to enable their products to compete in foreign markets and thereby 
bring in gold; the rewards of employers had to be high to stimulate them to 
industrial enterprises in manufacturing goods, especially luxuries, that would be 
of no use in war, but could be exported at little cost for a high return; and interest 
rates had to be low to tempt entrepreneurs to borrow capital. The competitive 
nature of man, in the lawless jungle of states, geared their nationalistic 
economies to the chances and needs of war. Peace is war by other means. 

Therefore the function of commerce, in the view of Colbert (and, indeed, of 
Sully, Richelieu, and Cromwell) was to export manufactured articles in 
exchange for precious metal or raw materials. In 1664, and again in 1667, he 
raised the duties on imports that threatened to outsell in France the products of 
domestic industries considered necessary in war; and when such imports 
persisted, he forbade them completely. He laid heavy export dues upon vital 
materials, but reduced the tax on the export of luxuries. 

Meanwhile he tried to free domestic commerce from internal tolls. He found 
French trade clogged by provincial, municipal, and manorial barriers and tariffs. 
Goods moving from Paris to the Channel, or from Switzerland to Paris, paid tolls 
at sixteen points; from Orléans to Nantes, at twenty-eight points. These dues 
may have had sense when, because of difficulties of transport, and possibilities 
of feudal or intercommunal strife, each locality aspired to self-sufficiency, and 
strove to protect its own industries. Now that France was politically unified, 
these internal tolls were an irritating impediment to a national economy. By an 
edict of 1664 Colbert tried to suppress all internal tolls. The resistance was 
obdurate; in half of France the tolls continued, some of them till the Revolution, 
of which they were a minor cause. Colbert almost nullified his work for 
commercial expansion by issuing complex regulations that aimed to remedy 


abuses but hampered trade sometimes to frustration. “Liberty,” he (or one of his 
critics) said, “is the soul of commerce. We must let men choose the most 
convenient ways” (Il faut laissez faire les hommes);®9 here was a phrase destined 
to make history. 

He labored to open new avenues of internal transport. He began a system of 
royal highways, military in their primary purpose, but also a boon to commerce 
in general. Land travel was still arduous and slow; Mme. de Sévigné took eight 
days to go by coach from Paris to her estate at Vitré in Brittany. At the 
suggestion of Pierre Paul de Riquet, Colbert put twelve thousand men to work 
digging the great Languedoc Canal, 162 miles long, and rising at times to 830 
feet above sea level; by 1681 the Mediterranean was connected by the Rhone, 
the canal, and the Garonne with the Bay of Biscay, and the commerce of France 
could bypass Portugal and Spain. 

Colbert envied the Dutch, who had fifteen thousand of the twenty thousand 
commercial vessels on the seas, while France had only six hundred. He built up 
the French navy from its twenty ships to 270; he repaired harbors and docks; he 
impressed men ruthlessly into naval service; he organized or reformed trading 
companies for the West Indies, the East Indies, the Levant, and the northern 
seas. He gave these companies protective privileges, but again the regulations 
that he laid upon them hindered them fatally. Nevertheless foreign commerce 
grew; French goods competed with Dutch or English products in the Caribbean 
and the Near, Middle, and Far East. Marseilles, which had declined through lack 
of French shipping, became the biggest port on the Mediterranean. After ten 
years of experience, consultation and labor, Colbert issued (1681) a maritime 
code for French shipping and commerce; soon other nations adopted it. He 
organized insurance for commercial ventures overseas. He sanctioned French 
participation in the slave trade, but strove to mitigate it with humane 
regulations. /0 

He encouraged exploration and the establishment of colonies, hoping to sell 
them manufactured articles for raw materials, and to use them as feeders to a 
merchant marine that would prove useful in war. French colonists were already 
spreading in Canada, West Africa, and the West Indies, and were entering 
Madagascar, India, and Ceylon. Courcelle and Frontenac explored the Great 
Lakes (1671-73). Cadillac founded a large French colony at what is now Detroit. 
La Salle (having been granted a monopoly in the slave trade in any regions that 
he should open up) discovered the Mississippi (1672), and descended it in a frail 
bark, reaching the Gulf of Mexico after two months of adventurous navigation. 
He took possession of the delta, and named it after the King. France now 


controlled the valleys of the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi through the heart 
of North America. 

All in all—and we have noted as yet but a part of Colbert’s activity, having 
said nothing of his work for science, literature, and art—this was one of the most 
devoted and overspreading lives in history. Not since Charlemagne had a single 
mind so remade in so many phases so great a state. Those regulations were a 
nuisance, and made Colbert unpopular, but they created the economic form of 
modern France; and Napoleon only continued and revised Colbert in government 
and code. For ten years France knew such prosperity as never before. Then the 
faults of the system and the King brought it down. Colbert protested against the 
extravagance of King and court, and the disease of war that was consuming 
France in his old age; yet it was his high tariffs, as well as Louis’ love of power 
and glory, that led to some of those wars; France’s commercial rivals denounced 
the closing of her ports to their goods. The peasants and the artisans bore the 
brunt of Colbert’s reforms, and even the businessmen whom they enriched 
charged that his regulations clogged development; said one of them to the 
minister, “You found the carriage overturned on one side, and you have upset it 
on the other.””! When, broken and defeated, he died (September 6, 1683), his 
body had to be buried by night lest it be insulted by the people in the streets. 72 


V. MANNERS AND MORALS 


It was an age of strict manners and loose morals. Dress was the sacrament of 
status. In the middle classes clothing was almost puritanically simple—a black 
coat modestly covering shirt and trousers and legs. But in the elite it was 
magnificent, and more so in men than in women. Hats were large and soft, with 
a broad brim trimmed with gold braid, tilted up on one or three sides, and 
sporting a plume of feathers caught in a metal clasp. When Louis came to the 
throne he—and soon the court—discarded the perukes that had come into style 
with his bald father, for the young King’s waves of chestnut hair were too 
splendid to be concealed; but when, after 1670, his hair began to thin, he took to 
wigs; and presently every head of any pretensions, in France, England, or 
Germany, was crowned with borrowed and powdered curls falling to the 
shoulders or lower, and making all men look alike except to their bedfellows. 
Beards were shaved, mustaches were cherished. Gloves were gauntleted and 
adorned, and both sexes carried muffs on cold days. The high ruff was now 
replaced by the silk cravat, loosely tied around the neck. The doublet was giving 


way to a long and ornamented vest; the thighs were graced with culottes— 
trousers ending at the knees, and buckled or ribboned there; and these garments 
were covered, except in front, by a swirling coat whose sleeves ended in large 
cuffs trimmed with lace. By law only nobles were permitted to deck their 
raiment with gold embroidery or precious stones, but moneyed men of any class 
overrode the law. Stockings were usually of silk. Male feet were shod in boots, 
even for a dance. 

The dress of courtly women was free and flowing to accord with their morals. 
Their bodices were laced, but in front, as Panurge had urged in Rabelais, and 
swelling bosoms leaped to the roving eye. Farthingales and puffed sleeves went 
out with Richelieu. Robes were richly embroidered and gaily colored; entrancing 
high-heeled shoes covered tired feet; and hair was daintily beribboned, 
bejeweled, perfumed, and curled. The first fashion magazine appeared in 1672. 

Manners were stately, though under the flourish of the saluting hat and 
trailing skirt many crudities remained. Men spat on floors, and urinated on the 
stairways of the Louvre.’? Humor could be brutal or obscene. But conversation 
was elegant and polite, even when dealing with physiology and sex. Men were 
learning from women the graces of conduct and speech; they spoke clearly and 
correctly, avoided sententiousness and pedantry, and touched all topics, however 
profound, with a light gaiety of spirit and phrase. To dispute earnestly was bad 
form. Table manners were improving. The King ate with his fingers to the end of 
his life, but by that time forks were in general use. About 1660 napkins came 
into vogue, and guests were no longer expected to wipe their fingers on the 
tablecloth. 

Social morality was not outstanding in this age of etiquette and protocol. 
Charity declined as the wealth of the upper classes grew. Morals were soundest 
in the lower middle class, where good behavior was made possible by security, 
and stimulated by the desire to rise. In all classes the ideal was |’honnéte homme 
—not the honest man, but the honorable man, who added good breeding and 
manners to good conduct. Honesty was hardly expected. Despite Colbert’s 
regulations and royal espionage, venality in office was widespread, and it was 
encouraged by the sale of governmental appointments as a source of public 
revenue. Crime sprouted from the greed of the rich, the need of the poor, and the 
passionate outbreaks of all classes. So some highborn dames enjoyed the 
services of Catherine Monvoisin or the Marquise de Brinvilliers, both skilled in 
concocting poisons of lingering subtlety; poisoning was so popular that special 
courts were set up to deal with it.74 Catherine Montvoisin practiced medicine, 
midwifery, and witchcraft; she assisted a renegade priest in celebrating the 
“Black Mass,” soliciting the aid of Satan; she procured abortion and sold poisons 


and love potions. Among her clients were Olympe Mancini, niece of Mazarin, 
the Comtesse de Gramont, and Mme. de Montespan, mistress of the King. In 
1679 a commission investigated the activities of “La Voisin,” and found 
evidence involving so many members high at the court that Louis ordered 
suppression of the record.7° La Voisin was burned alive (1680). 

Private morals included the usual aberrations. In law homosexuality was 
punishable with death; a nation preparing for war and paying for babies could 
not let the sexual instincts be diverted from reproduction; but it was difficult to 
pursue such deviates when the King’s own brother was a noted invert, beneath 
contempt but above the law. Love between the sexes was accepted as a romantic 
relief from marriage, but not as a reason for marriage; the acquisition, protection, 
or transmission of property was judged more important in marriage than the 
attempt to fix for a lifetime the passions of a day. As most marriages in the 
aristocracy were arrangements of property, French society condoned 
concubinage; nearly every man who could afford it had a mistress; men plumed 
themselves on their liaisons almost as much as on their battles; a woman felt 
desolate if no man but her husband pursued her; and some faithless husbands 
winked at their wives’ infidelities. “Is there in all the world,” asks a character in 
Moliére, “another town where the husbands are as patient as here?”7® It was in 
this cynical atmosphere that La Rochefoucauld’s maxims grew. Prostitution was 
despised if it had no manners, but a woman like Ninon de Lenclos, who gilded it 
with literature and wit, could become almost as famous as the King. 

Her father was a nobleman, freethinker and duelist. Her mother was a woman 
of strict morals but (if we may believe her daughter) “with no sensory feelings . . 

She procreated three children, scarcely noticing it.””7”7 Without formal 
education, Ninon picked up considerable knowledge; she learned to speak Italian 
and Spanish, perhaps as aids in international commerce; she read Montaigne, 
Charron, even Descartes, and followed her father into skepticism. Later her 
discussions of religion made Mme. de Sévigné shudder.7® “If a man needs a 
religion to conduct himself properly in this world,” said Ninon, “it is a sign that 
he has either a limited mind or a corrupt heart.””9 She might thence have 
concluded to the almost universal necessity of religion; instead she slipped into 
prostitution at the age of fifteen (1635). “Love,” she said recklessly, “is a passion 
involving no moral obligation.”89 When Ninon allowed her promiscuity to be 
too prominent, Anne of Austria ordered her confinement in a convent; there, we 
are told, she charmed the nuns by her wit and vivacity, and enjoyed her 
imprisonment as a restful vacation. In 1657 she was released by order of the 
King. 


There was so much more in her than the courtesan that she soon enlisted 
among her devotees many of the most distinguished men in France, including 
several members of the court,®! ranging from the composer Lully to the Great 
Condé himself. She played the harpsichord well, and sang; Lully came to her to 
try out his new airs. Three generations of Sévignés were on her list—the 
husband, then the son, then the grandson, of the amiable letter writer.82 Men 
came from foreign lands to court her. Her lovers, she said, “never quarreled over 
me; they had confidence in my inconsistency; each awaited his turn.”83 

In 1657 she opened a salon; she invited men of letters, music, art, politics, or 
war, and sometimes their wives; and she astonished Paris by showing an 
intelligence equal to that of any woman, and most men, of her time; behind the 
face of Venus they found the mind of Minerva. Says a severe judge, Saint- 
Simon: 


It was useful to be received by her, on account of the connections 
thus formed. There was never any gambling there, nor loud laughing, 
nor disputes, nor talk about religion or politics, but much elegant wit . . 
. Land] news of gallantries, yet without scandal. All was delicate, light, 
measured; and she herself maintained the conversation by her wit and 
her great knowledge.®4 


At last the King himself became curious about her; he asked Mme. de 
Maintenon to invite her to the palace; from behind a curtain he listened to her; 
charmed, he revealed and introduced himself. But by this time (1677?) she had 
become quasi-respectable. Her simple honesty and many kindnesses gave her a 
brighter renown; men left large sums with her for safekeeping, and could always 
rely on regaining them at will; and Paris had noted how, when the poet Scarron 
was incapacitated by paralysis, Ninon visited him almost daily, bringing him the 
delicacies that he could not afford. 

She outlived nearly all her friends, even the nonagenarian Saint-Evremond, 
whose letters from England were the consolation of her old age. “Sometimes,” 
she wrote to him, “I am tired of always doing the same things, and I admire the 
Swiss who throw themselves into the river for that very reason.”®° She resented 
wrinkles. “If God had to give a woman wrinkles, He might at least have put 
them on the soles of her feet.”8° As she neared death, in her eighty-fifth year, the 
Jesuits competed with the Jansenists for the honor of converting her; she yielded 
to them graciously, and died in the arms of the Church (1705).®7 In her will she 
left only ten écus for her funeral, “so that it might be as simple as possible”; but 
“T humbly request M. Arouet”—her attorney—‘“to allow me to leave his son, 


who is at the Jesuits, one thousand francs for books.”88 The son bought books, 
read them, and became Voltaire. 

It was the crowning charm of French society that the sexual stimulus 
extended to the mind, that the women were roused to add intelligence to beauty, 
and that the men were tamed by the women to courteous conduct, good taste, 
and polished speech; in this regard the century from 1660 to 1760 in France 
marks the zenith of civilization. In that society intelligent women were numerous 
beyond any precedent; and if they were also attractive in face or figure, or in the 
solicitude of kindliness, they became a pervasive civilizing force. The salons 
were training men to be sensitive to feminine refinement, and women to be 
responsive to masculine intellect. In those gatherings the art of conversation was 
developed to an excellence never known before or since—the art of exchanging 
ideas without exaggeration or animosity, but with courtesy, tolerance, clarity, 
vivacity, and grace. Perhaps the art was more nearly perfect under Louis XIV 
than in the days of Voltaire—not so brilliant and witty, but more substantial and 
friendly. “After dinner,” wrote Mme. de Sévigné to her daughter, “we went to 
talk in the most agreeable woods in the world; we were there till six o’clock, 
engaged in various sorts of conversation so kind, so tender, so amiable, so 
obliging . . . that I am touched to the heart by it.”89 Many men ascribed nine 
tenths of their education to such converse and social intercourse.?° 

In the Blue Room at the Hétel de Rambouillet the first of the salons was in its 
final glory. Condé came there, though he did not shine; Corneille came, La 
Rochefoucauld, Mmes. de La Fayette and de Sévigné, the Duchesse de 
Longueville, and La Grande Mademoiselle. There les femmes précieuses laid 
down the laws of nice conduct and polished speech. The Fronde interrupted 
these gatherings; Mme. de Rambouillet moved to the country; and though her 
hdtel later reopened its doors to the genius of France, the premiére of Moliére’s 
Les Précieuses ridicules (1659) was a mortal blow. The first famous salon ended 
with the death of its founder in 1665. 

Other salons continued the tradition, in the homes of Mmes. de La Sablieére, 
de Lambert, and de Scudéry—the last the most famous novelist of the reign, the 
first a woman who attracted men by beauty despite her love of physics, 
astronomy, mathematics, and philosophy. In such salons flourished the femmes 
savantes who provoked Moliére’s laughter in 1672. But every satire is a half- 
truth; in his philosophical moments Moliére might have recognized the right of 
women to share in the intellectual life of their times. It is the women of France, 
even more than her writers and artists, who are the crown of her civilization, and 
the special glory of her history. 


VI. THE COURT 


The King and the court helped to civilize France. The court, in 1664, 
comprised some six hundred persons: the royal family, the higher nobility, the 
foreign envoys, and the servant staff. In the fullness of Versailles it grew to ten 
thousand souls,9! but this included notables in occasional attendance, all the 
entertainers and servitors, and the artists and authors whom the King had singled 
out for reward. To be invited to the court became a passion only third to hunger 
and sex; even to be there for a day was a memorable ecstasy, worth half a 
lifetime’s savings. 

The splendor of the court lay partly in the luxurious furnishings of the 
apartments, partly in the dress of the courtiers, partly in the sumptuous 
entertainments, partly in the fame of the men and the beauty of the women 
drawn there by the magnets of money, reputation, and power. Some notable 
women, like Mmes. de Sévigné and de La Fayette, were seldom seen there, for 
they had sided with the Fronde; but enough remained to please a King extremely 
sensitive to feminine charms. In the portraits that have come down to us these 
ladies seem a bit ponderous, overflowing their corsages; but apparently the men 
of that time liked an adipose warmth in their amours. 

The morals of the court were decorous adultery, extravagance in dress and 
gambling, and passionate intrigues for prestige and place, all carried on a rhythm 
of external refinement, elegant manners, and compulsory gaiety. The King set 
the fashion of costly dress, especially in ambassadorial receptions; so in 
receiving the envoys of Siam he wore a robe laced with gold and bordered with 
diamonds, the whole worth 12,500,000 livres;92 such display was part of the 
psychology of government. Nobles and their ladies consumed half the income of 
their estates on clothing, lackeys, and equipage; the most modest had to have 
eleven servants and two coaches; richer dignitaries had seventy-five attendants 
in their household, and forty horses in their stables.92 When adultery was no 
longer prohibited it lost its charm, and gambling at cards became the chief 
recreation of the court. Louis again gave the lead, bidding for high stakes, urged 
on by his mistress Montespan, who herself lost and won four million francs in 
one night’s play.24 The mania spread from the court to the people. “Thousands 
ruin themselves in gambling,” wrote La Bruyere; “a frightful game . . . in which 
the player contemplates the total ruin of his adversary, and is transported with 
the lust for gain.”95 

Competition for the royal favor, for a lucrative appointment or a place in the 
royal bed, led to an atmosphere of mutual suspicion, calumny, and tense rivalry. 


“Every time I fill a vacant post,” said Louis, “I make a hundred people 
discontented, and one ungrateful.”9° There were quarrels for precedence at table 
or in attending the King; even Saint-Simon worried lest the Duc de Luxembourg 
should walk five steps in advance of him in a procession, and Louis had to 
banish three dukes from court because they refused to yield precedence to 
foreign princes. The King laid great stress on protocol, and frowned when, at 
dinner, he found an untitled lady seated above a duchess.9’7 Doubtless some fixed 
order was necessary to keep six hundred beribboned egos from trampling upon 
one another’s toes, and visitors praised the external harmony of the enormous 
entourage. From the palaces, receptions, and entertainments of the King a code 
of etiquette, standards of manners and taste, spread through the upper and middle 
classes, and became a part of the European heritage. 

To keep all these lords and ladies from being bored into regicide, artists of 
every kind were engaged to arrange amusements—tournaments, hunts, tennis, 
billiards, bathing or boating parties, dinners, dances, balls, masques, ballets, 
operas, concerts, plays. Versailles seemed heaven on earth when the King led the 
court into boats on the canal, and voices and instruments made music, and 
torches helped the moon and the stars to illuminate the scene. And what could be 
more splendid or more suffocating than the formal balls, when the Galerie des 
Glaces reflected in its massive mirrors the grace and sparkle of men and women 
in stately dances under a thousand lights? To celebrate the birth of the Dauphin 
(1662) the King arranged a ballet in the square before the Tuileries, attended by 
fifteen thousand people. The Commune of 1871 destroyed the palace, but the site 
of that famous fete is still called the Place du Carrousel. 

Louis loved dancing, praised it as “one of the most excellent and important 
disciplines for training the body,”98 and established at Paris (1661) the 
Académie Royale de Danse. He himself took part in ballets, and the nobility 
followed suit. The composers at his court were kept busy preparing music for 
dances and ballets; there the dance suite developed which was so skillfully used 
by Purcell in England and the Bachs in Germany. Not since Imperial Rome had 
the dance reached such graceful and harmonious forms. 

In 1645 Mazarin imported Italian singers to establish opera in Paris. The 
Cardinal’s death interrupted this initiation, but when the King grew up he 
founded an Académie de l|’Opéra (1669), and commissioned Pierre Perrin to 
present operas in several cities of France, beginning with Paris in 1671. When 
Perrin bankrupted himself through excessive outlays for scenery and machinery, 
Louis transferred the privilege des académies de musique to Jean Baptiste Lully, 
who soon made the whole court dance to his tunes. 


He too was a gift of Italy. The Chevalier de Guise brought him, as a peasant 
boy of seven, from Florence to France in 1646 “as a present” to his niece, La 
Grande Mademoiselle, who gave him work as an assistant in her kitchen 
(sousmarmiton). He annoyed his fellow servants by practicing the violin, but 
Mademoiselle recognized his talent, and provided him with an instructor. Soon 
he was playing in the royal band of twenty-four violins. Louis took a liking to 
him, and gave him a small ensemble to conduct. Through this little string 
orchestra he learned to conduct and to compose—dance music, songs, violin 
solos, cantatas, church music, thirty ballet suites, twenty operas. He became 
friendly with Moliére, collaborated with him in several ballets, and composed 
divertissements for some of Moliére’s plays. 

His success as a courtier rivaled his triumphs as a musician. In 1672, through 
Mme. de Montespan’s influence, he succeeded in acquiring a monopoly on opera 
in Paris. He found in Philippe Quinault a librettist who was also a poet. Together 
they produced a succession of operas that constituted a revolution in French 
music. Not only did these performances delight the court at Versailles, they 
brought the elite of Paris to the theater that had been built for Lully in the Rue 
St.-Honoré, and in such numbers that the street was blocked with carriages, and 
patrons in many cases had to get out and walk, often through mud, lest they miss 
Act One. Boileau frowned upon opera as an enervating effeminacy,?9 but the 
King granted a charter to the Académie de Musique (1672), and authorized 
“gentlemen and ladies to sing at the representations of the said Academy without 
derogation” to their rank.109 Louis raised Lully to the nobility as a secretary to 
the king; other secretaries complained that this was too high a post for a 
musician; but Louis told Lully, “I have honored them, not you, by placing a man 
of genius among them.”!01 Everything prospered for Lully till 1687; then, while 
conducting, he accidentally struck his foot with the cane that he used as a baton; 
the wound, maltreated by a quack, developed gangrene, and the ebullient 
composer died at the. age of forty-eight. French opera still feels his influence. 

One more name survives from the music of that lordly reign. The Couperins 
were another case of heredity in art, contributing composers to France for two 
centuries, and ruling from 1650 to 1826 the great organ in the Church of St.- 
Gervais. Francois Couperin “le Grand” held that post for forty-eight years; he 
was also organiste du roi in the King’s chapel at Versailles, and was the most 
famous harpsichordist of the “great century.” His compositions for that 
instrument were closely studied by Johann Sebastian Bach; and his treatise L’Art 
de toucher le clavecin (the French name for the clavichord) influenced the great 
German’s Das wohltemperirte Clavier. Was music in the Couperin blood, or 


only in the Couperin home? Probably it is social, not biological, heredity that 
makes civilization. 


VIL. THE KING’S WOMEN 


Louis was not a rake. We must always remember, in the case of kings even to 
our own century, that custom required them to sacrifice their personal 
preferences in order to contract marriages of some political utility to the state. 
Consequently society—and often the Church—winked an eye when a king 
sought the exhilaration of sex and the romance of love outside the marriage 
bond. If Louis had had his way he would have begun with a marriage of love. He 
was deeply moved by the beauty and charm of Marie Mancini, a niece of 
Mazarin; he begged his mother and the Cardinal to let him marry her (1658); 
Anne of Austria reproved him for allowing passion to interfere with politics; and 
Mazarin regretfully sent Marie off to marry a Colonna. Then for a year the subtle 
minister pulled wires to get as Louis’ bride Maria Teresa, daughter of Philip IV. 
What if, by some failure of the male line in the Spanish kings, this Infanta 
should bring all Spain as her dowry to the King of France? So in 1660, with all 
the costly splendor that mesmerized the taxpayers, Louis married Maria, both of 
them twenty-two years old. 

Marie Thérése was a proud woman, pious and virtuous; her example and 
influence helped to improve the morals of the court, at least in her entourage. 
But a severe discipline had made her somber and dull, and her great appetite was 
amplifying her, just when the beauties of Paris were ogling her handsome mate. 
She gave him six children, of whom only one, the Dauphin, survived infancy.!! It 
was her misfortune that in the very year of their marriage Louis had discovered 
in his sister-in-law Henrietta Anne all the charms of young womanhood. 

Henrietta Anne was the daughter of England’s Charles I. Her mother, 
Henrietta Maria (daughter of Henry IV of France), had shared with her husband 
the tragedy of the Civil War. When the Parliament army approached Charles’s 
headquarters at Oxford, the English Queen fled to Exeter, and there, so ill that 
she expected death, she gave birth (1644) to “a lovely little princess.” Pursued 
by Parliamentary agents, the ailing mother fled again, and made her way 
clandestinely to the coast, where a Dutch vessel, narrowly escaping English 
guns, took her to France. The child, left behind with Lady Anne Dalkeith, lived 
through two years of concealment in England before she too could be safely 
gotten across the Channel. Soon she had to experience the vicissitudes of the 


Fronde; in January, 1649, she joined her mother and Anne of Austria in the flight 
from barricaded Paris to St.-Germain. In that month the news came—doubtless 
kept from her for a time—that her father had been beheaded by the victorious 
Roundheads. After the Fronde subsided, Princess Henrietta was brought up in 
comfort and piety by her mother, and both lived to see Charles II restored to the 
English throne (1660). A year later, aged sixteen, she married the brother of 
Louis XIV, “Monsieur” Philippe Duc d’Orléans, and became “Madame.” 

Monsieur was a little round-bellied man on high-heeled shoes, who loved 
feminine adornments and masculine forms; as brave as any knight in battle, but 
as painted, perfumed, beribboned, and begemmed as the vainest woman in this 
vainest land. It was a grief and a shame to Henrietta that her husband preferred 
the company of the Chevaliers de Lorraine and de Chatillon to her own. Almost 
everybody else fell in love with her, not so much for her frail beauty—though 
she was considered the fairest creature at the court!95—as for her gentle and 
kindly spirit, her almost childlike vivacity and gaiety, the fresh vernal breeze that 
she brought wherever she went. Racine—one of the many authors whom she 
inspired and helped—called her “the arbiter of all that is beautiful.” 194 

At first Louis XIV found her too weak and slender for his vigor and taste; but 
as he came to feel the douceur et lumiére, “sweetness and light,”!05 of her 
character, he found increasing pleasure in her presence, delighted to dance with 
her, frolic with her, plan games with her, go walking in the park at Fontainebleau 
or boating on the canal with her, until all Paris assumed that she had become his 
mistress, and thought it a just revenge on the “King of Sodom.”!°6 But probably 
Paris misjudged. Louis loved her this side of adultery, and she, who spent her 
devotion in love for her brothers Charles and James, accepted the King as 
another brother, and took it as her mission to bind all three in alliance or amity. 

In 1670, at Louis’ request, she crossed to England to persuade Charles to join 
France against Holland, even to urge him to proclaim his Catholic faith. Charles 
so promised in the secret Treaty of Dover (June 1, 1670), and Henrietta returned 
to France loaded with gifts and victory. A few days after reaching her palace at 
St.-Cloud she fell violently ill. She thought she had been poisoned, and so all 
Paris believed. The King and his Queen hurried to her bedside, along with the 
penitent Monsieur, and Condé, Turenne, Mme. de La Fayette, and Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier; and Bossuet came to pray with her. At last, on June 30, her 
suffering ended. A post-mortem examination revealed that she had died not of 
poison but of peritonitis.1°7 Louis gave her such a funeral as was usually 
reserved for crowned heads, and over her remains in St.-Denis Bossuet preached 
a funeral sermon that has reverberated through the centuries. 


It was Henrietta who gave the King the first of his more public mistresses. 
Born at Tours in 1644, Louise de La Valliére received with unquestioning faith 
the religious education given her by her mother and her priestly uncle, the future 
bishop of Nantes. She had barely reached the age of First Communion when her 
father died. Her mother remarried; the new husband, maitre d’hotel for Gaston, 
Duc d’Orléans, secured a place for Louise as lady in waiting to the daughters of 
the Duke; and when, after Gaston’s death, his nephew and successor Philippe 
married, he took Louise with him as a maid of honor to Henrietta (1661). In that 
capacity she frequently saw the King. She was dazzled by his splendor, power, 
and personal fascination. Like a hundred other women she fell in love with him, 
but hardly dreamed of speaking to him. 

Her beauty was more of character than of form. She was delicate in health, 
limped a bit, and “had no bosom to speak of,” said a critic; and she was 
alarmingly thin. But her frailty was itself a charm, for it engendered in her a 
modesty and gentleness that disarmed even women. Henrietta, to discourage the 
gossip that she herself was the royal mistress, had the King’s attention drawn to 
Louise. The scheme worked too well; Louis was attracted by this timid girl of 
seventeen, so different from the proud and aggressive ladies who surrounded 
him at the court. One day, finding her alone in the gardens at Fontainebleau, he 
offered himself to her, with no very honorable intentions. She surprised him by 
confessing that she loved him, but she long resisted his importunities. She 
pleaded with him not to make her betray both Henrietta and the Queen. 
Nevertheless, by August, 1661, she was his mistress. Everything seemed good if 
it was the King’s will. 

Then the King in turn fell in love, and was never so happy as with this 
diffident fledgling. They picnicked like children, danced at balls, and pranced in 
ballets; by his side in the hunt she lost her timidity and rode so impetuously that, 
said the Due d’Enghien, “not even the men can keep up with her.”!08 She took 
no advantage of her triumph; she refused to accept gifts or to join in intrigues; 
she remained modest in adultery. She was ashamed of her position, and suffered 
when the King introduced her to the Queen. She bore him several children; two 
died early; a third and a fourth, legitimized by royal decree, became the Conte de 
Vermandois and the very beautiful Mlle, de Blois. During these maternal crises 
she saw prettier faces than hers drawing the eyes of the King; by 1667 he was 
enamored of Mme. de Montespan; and Louise began to think of expiating her 
sins by spending the remainder of her life in a nunnery. 

Sensing this mood, Louis gave her many signs of lingering affection, and 
thought to keep her in his world by making her a duchess. But between 
Montespan and war he found less and less time for her, and at the court she 


cared for no one but him. In 1671 she renounced her worldly possessions, put on 
the simplest dress she could find, slipped out of the palace on a winter morning, 
and fled to the convent of Ste.-Marie-de-Chaillot. Louis sent after her, protesting 
his love and anguish; and she, still a maid in mind, consented to return to the 
court. She stayed there three years more, torn between her love for the faithless 
King and her longing for religious cleansing and peace; already, in secret, she 
practiced in the palace the austerities of conventual life. Finally she persuaded 
the King to release her. She joined the barefoot Carmelite nuns in the Rue 
d’Enfer (1674), became Sister Louise de la Miséricorde, and lived there in 
ascetic penitence for her remaining thirty-six years. “My soul is so content, so 
tranquil,” she said, “that I worship the goodness of God.” 109 

Her successor in the King’s favor has not won such universal forgiveness. 
Francoise Athénais Rochechouart came to the court in 1661, served the Queen as 
a maid of honor, and married the Marquis de Montespan (1663). According to 
Voltaire she was one of the three most beautiful women in France, and the other 
two were her sisters.!19 Her pearl-studded blond curls, her languorous proud 
eyes, her sensuous lips and laughing mouth, her caressing hands, her skin with 
the color and texture of lilies—so her contemporaries breathlessly described her, 
and so Henri Gascard painted her in a famous portrait. She was pious, she fasted 
strictly on fast days, and attended church devoutly and frequently. She had a bad 
temper and a cutting wit, but that was at first a challenge. 

Michelet quoted her as having said she had come up to Paris resolved to 
capture the King;!1! but Saint-Simon reports that when she saw that she was 
quickening the royal pulse, she begged her husband to take her back at once to 
Poitou.!12 He refused, confident of his hold on her, and loving the aura of the 
court. One night at Compiégne she went to sleep in a room usually assigned to 
the King. For a while he tried to sleep in an adjoining room; he found it difficult; 
at last he took possession of his room and her (1667). The Marquis, hearing of it, 
put on widower’s garb, draped his carriage in black, and adored its corners with 
horns. Louis with his own hand wrote the bill of divorcement between the 
Marquis and the Marquise, sent him 100,000 écus, and bade him leave Paris. 
The court, quite shorn of morals, smiled. 

For seventeen years Mme. de Montespan was mistress of the royal bed. She 
gave Louis what La Valliére could not give him—intelligent conversation and 
stimulating vivacity. She boasted that she and dullness could never be in the 
same place at the same time; and it was so. She bore six children to the King. He 
loved them, and was grateful to her; but he could not resist the opportunity to 
sleep, now and then, with Mme. de Soubise or the young Mlle, de Scorraille de 
Roussilles, whom he made the Duchesse de Fontanges. Such aberrations led 


Mme. de Montespan to consult sorceresses for magic potions or other means to 
keep the King’s love; but the story that she planned to poison him or her rivals 
was probably a legend spread by her enemies. !13 

Her children were her undoing. She needed someone to take care of them; 
Mme. Scarron was recommended, and was engaged; Louis, going frequently to 
see his brood, observed that the governess was beautiful. Mme. Scarron, nee 
Francoise d’ Aubigné, was the granddaughter of Théodore Agrippa d’ Aubigné, 
Huguenot aide to Henry IV. Born in a prison at Niort in Poitou, where her father 
was serving one of many sentences for a variety of crimes, she was baptized a 
Catholic, and was brought up amid the disorder and poverty of a divided family. 
Some Protestants took pity on her, fed her, and made her so firm in the 
Reformed faith that she turned her back upon Catholic altars. When she was nine 
her parents took her to Martinique, where she nearly died under the harsh 
discipline of her mother. The father dying a year later (1645), the widow and her 
three children returned to France. In 1649 Francoise, aged fourteen, again a 
Catholic, was placed in a convent, and earned her bread with menial tasks. 
Probably we should never have heard of her had she not married Paul Scarron. 

He was a famous writer, a brilliant wit, an almost complete cripple, hideously 
deformed. The son of a lawyer of note, he had expected a prosperous career, but 
his widowed father married again, the new wife rejected Paul, the father sent 
him off with a small pension, just enough to entertain Marion Delorme and other 
ladies of a night. He contracted syphilis, surrendered himself to a quack, and 
imbibed strong drugs that ruined his nervous system. At last he was so paralyzed 
that he could move hardly anything but his hands. He described himself: 

Reader, . . . I am going to tell you as nearly as possible what I am 

like. My figure was well made, though small. My malady has 
shortened it by a good foot. My head is rather large for my body. My 
face is full, while my body is that of a skeleton. My sight is fairly 
good, but my eyes protrude, and one of them is lower than the other. . . 
. My legs and thighs formed at first an obtuse, next a right, and finally 
an acute, angle; my thighs and body form another; and with my head 
bent down on my stomach I resemble not badly the letter Z. My arms 
have shrunk as well as my legs, and my fingers as well as my arms. To 
sum up, I am a condensation of human misery.!14 


He solaced his misery by writing a picaresque Roman comique (1649), which 
had considerable success, and by staging farces hilarious in their humor and 
scandalous in their wit. Paris honored him for keeping his gaiety amid his pains; 
Mazarin and Anne of Austria gave him pensions, which he forfeited by 


supporting the Fronde. He earned much, spent more, and was repeatedly in debt. 
Propped up in a box from which his head and arms emerged, he presided with 
zest and erudition over one of the famous salons of Paris. As his debts 
multiplied, he made his guests pay for their dinner. Still they came. 

Who would marry such a man? In 1652 Francoise d’Aubigné, now sixteen, 
was living with a miserly female relative, who so grudged her keep that she 
resolved to send Francoise back to a convent. A friend introduced the girl to 
Scarron, who received her with painful grace. He offered to pay her board and 
lodging in the convent, so exempting her from taking the vows; she refused. 
Finally he proposed marriage to her, making it clear that he could not claim a 
husband’s rights. She accepted him, served him as nurse and secretary, and 
played hostess at his salon, pretending not to hear the double-entendres of the 
guests. When she joined in the conversation they were surprised by her 
intelligence. She gave to Scarron’s gatherings a degree of respectability 
sufficient to attract Mlle, de Scudéry, and, now and then, Mme. de Sévigné; 
Ninon, Gramont, and Saint-Evremond were already habitués. There is a hint in 
Ninon’s letters that Mme. Scarron alleviated this sexless marriage with a liaison; 
but Ninon also reported that she “was virtuous from weakmindedness. I wanted 
to cure her, but she feared God too much.”!15 Her devotion to Scarron was the 
talk of a Paris that unconsciously hungered for instances of decency. As his 
paralysis increased, even his fingers stiffened immovably; he could not turn a 
page or hold a pen. She read to him, wrote at his dictation, and ministered to all 
his wants. Before his death (1660) he composed his epitaph: 


Celui qui ici maintenant dort He who lies here 

Fit plus de pitié que d’envie, Awoke more pity than envy, 

Et suffrit mille fois la mort And suffered death a thousand 
times 

Avant que perdre la vie. Before losing life. 

Passant, ne fais ici de bruit, Passing, make here no noise, 

Garde bien que tu ne |’éveille; Take care not to wake him; 

Car voici la premieére nuit For this is the first night 

Que le pauvre Scarron That poor Scarron sleeps. 
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He left nothing but creditors. The “Widow Scarron,” still a young woman of 
twenty-five, was again thrown destitute upon the world. She appealed to the 
Queen Mother to renew the canceled pension; Anne settled upon her two 
thousand livres annually. Francoise took a room in a convent, lived and dressed 
modestly, and accepted various minor employments in good homes.!!7 In 1667 
Mme. de Montespan, about to give birth, sent an emissary to ask her to receive 
and bring up the expected child. Frangoise refused, but when Louis himself 
seconded the request she consented, and for several years thereafter she received 
the royal infants as they emerged. 

She learned to love these children, and they looked up to her as a mother. The 
King, who at first had laughed at her as a prude, came to admire her, and was 
moved by the grief she showed when one of the children, despite her constant 
care, died. “She knows how to love,” he said; “it would be a pleasure to be loved 
by her.”!18 In 1673 he legitimized the children; Mme. Scarron had no longer to 
practice secrecy; she was admitted to the court as a lady in waiting to Mme. de 
Montespan. The King gave her a present of 200,000 livres to maintain her new 
status. She used them to buy an estate at Maintenon, near Chartres. She never 
lived there, but it gave her a new name; she became the Marquise de Maintenon. 

It was a dizzy rise for one so lately destitute, and perhaps it turned her head 
for a time. She took upon herself to advise Mme. de Montespan to end her life of 
sin; Montespan resented the counsel, and thought that Maintenon was scheming 
to replace her. And indeed, by 1675, Louis was becoming more impatient with 
Montespan’s tantrums, and was finding pleasure in talking with the new 
Marquise. Perhaps with the King’s connivance Bishop Bossuet warned him that 
the Easter Sacrament would be refused him unless he dismissed his concubine. 
He bade her leave the court. She did; Louis received Communion, and remained 
continent for a while. Mme. de Maintenon approved his course, apparently 
without selfish intent,!19 for soon she left with the sickly Duc de Maine (one of 
Montespan’s children) to seek the boy’s cure in the sulphur baths of Baréges in 
the Pyrenees. Louis went off to the wars. Returning famished, he repulsed 
Bossuet, and invited Montespan to reoccupy her apartment in Versailles. There 
he fell into her waiting arms, and she conceived again. 

Maintenon, returning with the cured Duke from the Pyrenees, was welcomed 
by the King and his mistress, but was alarmed to see him in the full swing of 
several simultaneous liaisons. In 1679 he ended his adulteries with Montespan 
by appointing her surintendante of the Queen’s household—one of the many 
indelicacies to which he subjected Marie Thérése. Montespan raged and wept, 
but was comforted by great gifts. A year later Maintenon received a similar post 
—lady of the bedchamber to the Dauphine, the wife of Louis’ one surviving 


legitimate child. The King now frequently visited the Dauphine, to converse 
with Maintenon. There seems no doubt that he wished to make the Marquise his 
mistress, and that she refused. On the contrary, she urged him to abandon his 
irregularities and return penitent to the Queen.!2° He yielded to her and Bossuet, 
and in 1681, after twenty years of philandering, he became a model husband. 
The Queen, who had long since reconciled herself to his infidelities, and even to 
his mistresses, enjoyed the royal favor for only two years, dying in 1683. 

Louis thought that Maintenon would now consent to be his mistress, but he 
found in her a politic restraint: it must be marriage or nothing.!2! At some date 
not precisely known, but probably in 1684, he married her, he forty-seven, she 
fifty. It was a morganatic union, whereby the mate of lower status acquired no 
new rank, and no hereditary rights. The King’s councilors had difficulty in 
dissuading him from giving his wife full rights, and crowning her as queen; they 
pointed out how discontent the royal family and the court would be to find 
themselves curtsying to a governess. So the marriage was not made public, and 
there are some who think it never took place. Saint-Simon, always a stickler for 
caste, thought it “a frightful marriage”;!22 but it was the King’s best and happiest 
union, the only one whose vows he appears to have kept. It had taken him almost 
half a century to discover that to be loved is worth monogamy. 


VII. LE ROI S’EN VA-T-EN GUERRE 


The successes of Richelieu and Mazarin had left France the strongest power 
in Europe. The Empire was weakened by the exhaustion and division of 
Germany, and by renewed danger from the Turks. Spain was weakened by the 
exhaustion of her gold and men in eighty years of futile war in the Netherlands. 
England, after 1660, was bound to France by secret subsidies to its King. France 
too had been divided and weakened, but by 1667 the wounds of the Fronde had 
healed, and France was one. Meanwhile first-rate men had been found to rebuild 
the French armies: Louvois, a genius of military organization and discipline, 
Vauban, a genius of fortification, trench warfare, and siege, and two superlative 
generals—Condé and Turenne. Now, it seemed to the young and adulated King, 
was the time for France to reach to her natural geographical boundaries—the 
Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the sea. 

First, then, to the Rhine. The Dutch controlled it; they must be subdued; and 
soon thereafter they must be brought back to the faith that for a thousand years 
had been the helpful ally of kings. Once the many mouths of the great river were 


under French control, all the Rhineland, and therefore half of German 
commerce, would be in the power of France. The Spanish Netherlands 
(“Belgium”) were in the way; they must be conquered. Philip IV, dying in 1665, 
left the Spanish Netherlands to Charles II, his son by his second marriage. Louis 
saw a diplomatic opening. He quoted the old custom of Hainaut and Brabant, by 
which the children of a first marriage inherited in preference to those of a 
second; Louis’ wife was the daughter of Philip IV’s first marriage; therefore, by 
this ius devolutionis—the right or law of devolution or transmission—the 
Spanish Netherlands belonged to Marie Thérése. It was true that Marie, at her 
marriage, had renounced her right of succession; but this renunciation had been 
made conditional upon the payment of her dowry—500,000 gold crowns—by 
Spain to France;!23 this dowry had not been paid; ergo . . . Spain denied the 
syllogism, Louis declared the “War of Devolution.” Let his own memoirs reveal 
the motives of the royal chess player: 


The death of the King of Spain and the war of the English against 
the Dutch (1665) offered me at once two important occasions for 
making war: one against Spain for the pursuance of rights which had 
fallen to me; the other against England for the defense of the Dutch. I 
saw with pleasure the plan of these two wars as a vast field where 
great occasions might arise for distinguishing myself. Many brave men 
whom I saw devoted to my service seemed always to be begging me to 
offer them an opportunity for valor. . . . Moreover, since I was obliged 
in any case to maintain a large army, it was more expedient for me to 
throw it into the Low Countries than to feed it at my expense... . 
Under pretext of a war with England I would dispose of my forces and 
my information [espionage] service to begin more successfully my 
enterprise in Holland.1!24 


This was the royal view of war; it might make one’s country greater in extent, 
security, or revenue; it would open roads to renown and power; it would provide 
outlets for combative impulses; it would let the costly army feed on alien food; it 
would improve the position of the state for the next war. As for the human lives 
that would be lost, men must die in any case; how absurd to die of some 
lingering disease in bed!—how better could men die than in the anesthesia of 
battle, on the field of glory, and for their fatherland? 

On May 24, 1667, French troops crossed into the Spanish Netherlands. There 
was no effectual resistance; the French had 55,000, the Spanish 8,000, men; soon 
the King entered Charleroi, Tournai, Courtrai, Douai, Lille, as if in a triumphal 


procession; and Vauban fortified the conquered towns. Louvois had supplies 
ready at every step, even to silver service for the officers in camp or trench. 
Artois, Hainaut, Walloon Flanders were annexed to France. Spain appealed to 
the Emperor Leopold I for help; Louis proposed to Leopold to divide the 
Spanish empire with him; Leopold agreed, and gave no help to Spain. The 
conquest of Flanders had been so easy that Louis hurried to take also Franche- 
Comté—the region around Besancon, between Burgundy and Switzerland. It 
was a dependency of Spain, and yet a thorn in the very side of France. In 
February, 1668, a French army, twenty thousand strong, descended upon 
Franche-Comté under the lead of Condé; it was everywhere victorious, for 
French bribes had softened local commanders. Louis himself led the siege of 
Dole; it fell in four days; and in three weeks all Franche-Comté submitted. He 
returned to Paris in glory. 

But he had overreached himself. The United Provinces persuaded Sweden 
and England to join them in a Triple Alliance against France (January, 1668); all 
three states recognized that their political or commercial freedom would wither if 
the power of France should extend to the Rhine. Louis saw that he had moved 
too precipitately toward his goal. The secret agreement with Leopold had 
stipulated that on the death of Charles II of Spain all the Netherlands and 
Franche-Comté were to go to France; it seemed only a matter of a year or so 
when the sickly Charles would die; perhaps it was better for France to wait and 
let the fruit fall peacefully into her lap. Louis offered terms to the Alliance; his 
trained diplomats worked on England and Sweden; at the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (May 2, 1668) the War of Devolution was ended. France returned 
Franche-Comté to Spain, but she retained Charleroi, Douai, Tournai, 
Audenaarde, Lille, Armentiéres, and Courtrai. Louis had kept half the spoils. 

In 1672 he resumed his march to the Rhine, and now his real goal appeared— 
not Flanders but Holland. We shall see this tragedy later from the standpoint of 
the Dutch; in summary, the attack reached almost to Amsterdam and The Hague 
before it was checked by the opening of the dykes. But again Europe rose 
against the new threat to the balance of power. In October, 1672, Emperor 
Leopold joined the United Provinces and Brandenburg in a “Great Coalition”; 
Spain and Lorraine entered it in 1673; Denmark, the Palatinate, and the duchy of 
Brunswick-Liineburg, in 1674; and in that year the English Parliament 
compelled its Francophile King to make peace with the Dutch. 

Louis faced bravely this nemesis of his pride. Despite Colbert’s complaints 
that he was impoverishing France, he raised more taxes, built a navy, and 
expanded his armies to 180,000 men. In June, 1674, he directed one force to a 
second siege of Besancon; in six weeks Franche-Comté was again conquered. 


Meanwhile Turenne, in the most brilliant and ruthless of his campaigns, led 
twenty thousand soldiers to victory over seventy thousand Imperial troops; to 
prevent the enemy from feeding itself, he laid waste the Palatinate, Lorraine, and 
part of Alsace; along the Rhine the desolation of the Thirty Years’ War was 
renewed. On July 27, 1675, Turenne was killed while reconnoitering near 
Sulzbach in Baden. Louis had him buried in St.-Denis with almost royal honors, 
knowing that that one death equaled a dozen defeats. The Great Condé, after 
bloody victories in the Netherlands, replaced Turenne, and drove the Imperials 
from Alsace; then the Prince, worn out by years of passion and war, retired to a 
life of philosophy and government at Chantilly. Louis now took charge of the 
campaign in the Netherlands; he besieged and captured Valenciennes, Cambrai, 
St.-Omer, Ghent, and Ypres (1677-78). France acclaimed the King as a general. 

But the drain upon his people had become unbearable. Revolts broke out in 
Bordeaux and Brittany; in south France the peasantry neared starvation; in the 
Dauphiné the populace was living on bread made of acorns and roots.!25 When 
the Dutch offered peace, Louis signed with them (August 11, 1678) a treaty 
restoring to the United Provinces all the territory that France had taken from 
them, and lowering the tariffs that had kept Dutch products out of France. He 
made up for these surrenders by forcing Spain, now in disintegration, to yield to 
him Franche-Comté, and a dozen towns that advanced the northeastern frontier 
of France into the Spanish Netherlands. A treaty with the Emperor kept for 
France the strategic cities of Breisach and Freiburg-im-Breisgau; Alsace and 
Lorraine remained in French hands. These treaties of Nijmegen (1678-79) and 
St.-Germain-en-Laye (1679) were a triumph for the United Provinces, but not a 
defeat for Louis; he had prevailed over the Empire and Spain, and, here and 
there, he had reached the coveted Rhine. 

Despite the peace he kept up his immense army, knowing that an army in 
being is a force in diplomacy. With that power behind him, and taking 
scandalous advantage of the Emperor’s preoccupation with the advancing Turks, 
he established in Alsace, Franche-Comté, and Breisgau “Chambers of Reunion” 
to reclaim certain frontier districts that had formerly belonged to them; these 
were occupied by French troops; and the great city of Strasbourg was induced, 
by the lavish lubrication of its officials, to acknowledge Louis as its sovereign 
(1681). In the same year, by like means, the Duke of Milan was led to cede to 
France the town and fortress of Casale, which controlled the road between Savoy 
and Milan.!! When Spain dallied in handing over the Netherland cities, Louis 
again sent his armies into Flanders and Brabant, overcame resistance with 
indiscriminate bombardment, and absorbed the duchy of Luxembourg en route 
(June, 1684). In the Truce of Regensburg (August 15) these conquests were 


provisionally recognized by Spain and the Emperor, for the Turks were 
besieging Vienna. By an alliance with the Elector of Cologne Louis in effect 
extended French power to the Rhine. Part of the Gallic aspiration to reach 
natural boundaries was realized. 

This was the zenith of the Roi Soleil. Not since Charlemagne had France been 
so extended or so powerful. Immense and costly spectacles celebrated the 
successes of the Sun King. The Council of Paris officially declared him Louis le 
Grand (1680). Le Brun painted him as a god on the vaults of Versailles; and a 
theologian argued that Louis’ victories proved the existence of God.!2” The 
populace, amid its destitution, idealized its ruler, and took pride in his apparent 
invincibility. Even foreigners praised him, seeing some geographical logic in his 
campaigns; the philosopher Leibniz hailed him as “that great prince who is the 
acknowledged glory of our time, and for whom succeeding ages will long in 
vain.” 128 North of the Alps and the Pyrenees, west of the Vistula, all educated 
Europe began to speak his language and imitate his court, his arts, and his ways. 
The sun was high. 


I. The Notes pour servir aux Mémoires, begun in 1661, were continued at intervals till 1679, when he added 
Réflexions sur le métier de roi—Thoughts on the Business of Being a King. Despite their theory of 
absolutism they contain much good sense, and make the treatises of philosophers on this subject seem 
jejune. They were apparently dictated to secretaries, who tidied them up into literary form. They are as well 
worth reading as anything in the literature of the age. 


II. Mme. de Montespan, who was a bit biased, related in her memoirs how an African prince presented 
Marie with a Negro dwarf, and how Marie gave birth to “a fine, healthy girl, black from head to toe.” The 
Queen ascribed the color to being frightened by the dwarf during her pregnancy. The Paris Gazette 
announced that the girl had died shortly after birth, but apparently she survived, was brought up by a 
colored family, and became a nun. 102 


III. The Man in the Iron Mask was probably the Count Mattioli who sold to Spain (1679) the secret of the 
negotiations between Louis and the Duke of Milan. Speculation has identified him with a mysterious 
prisoner Marchioli, whose face was hidden behind a velvet (not iron) mask, and who died in the Bastille in 
1703.126 


CHAPTER II 


The Crucible of Faith 


1643-1715 


I. THE KING AND THE CHURCH 


THE historian, like the journalist, tends to lose the normal background of an age 
in the dramatic foreground of his picture, for he knows that his readers will 
relish the exceptional and will wish to personify processes and events. Behind 
the rulers, ministers, courtiers, mistresses, and warriors of France were men and 
women competing for bread and mates, scolding and loving their children, 
sinning and confessing, playing and quarreling, going wearily to work, stealthily 
to brothels, humbly to prayer. The quest for eternal salvation occasionally 
interruped the struggle for daily survival; the dream of heaven grew as the lust 
for life declined; the cool naves of the churches gave respite from the heat of 
strife. The marvelous myths were the people’s poetry; the Mass was the 
consoling drama of their redemption; and though the priest himself might be a 
covetous worldling, the message he brought lifted up the hearts of the defeated 
poor. The Church still rivaled the state as a pillar of society and power, for it was 
through hope that men submitted patiently to labor, law, and war. 

The higher Catholic clergy knew their importance in the miracle of order, and 
shared with the nobility and the King the revenues of the nation and the splendor 
of the court. Bishops and archbishops associated in polished intimacy with the 
Condés, the Montpensiers, and the Sévignés; and a thousand abbés, half- 
ordained, half-married, flirted with women and ideas. By and large, however, the 
mentality and morals of the Catholic clergy—perhaps under the stimulus of 
competition from Huguenot ministers—were better than for centuries before.1 

The nunneries were not the “hotbeds of vice” imagined by the mythopoetic 
frenzy of religious hate. Many were retreats of sincere, sometimes ascetic piety, 
like the Carmelite convent to which Louise de la Valliére retired. Some others 
served as havens for genteel young women whose parents could find no husband 
or dowry for them, or who had committed some offense, or had offended some 
potentate. In such nunneries the inmates thought it no sin to receive a visitor 


from the outisde world, to dance with one another, to read secular literature, or 
to mitigate the tedium of their lives with billiards or cards. It was by reforming 
such a convent that Jacqueline Amauld made Port-Royal the most famous 
nunnery in the history of France. 

Of the monastic orders we cannot speak so leniently; many of them had 
relaxed their rules, and led lives of idleness, formal prayer, and mendicant 
importunity. Armand Jean de Rancé reformed the Monastery of Notre-Dame de 
la Trappe in Normandy, and established the austere Trappist order that still 
silently survives. The Jesuits entered more actively into the life and history of 
France. At the beginning of the seventeenth century they were under a cloud as 
defenders of regicide; at the end they were the confessors and guides of the 
King. They were experts in psychology. When the nun Marguerite Marie 
Alacoque, inspired by a mystic vision, founded (1675) the society devoted to the 
public worship of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, the Jesuits encouraged the 
movement as an outlet and stimulus for popular piety. At the same time they 
made religion easier for sinners by recognizing the naturalness of sin, and 
developing the science of casuistry as a means of mitigating the difficulties of 
the Ten Commandments and the neuroses of remorse. They were soon in 
demand as confessors, and gained authority as “directors of conscience,” 
especially for the women who dominated French society, and who sometimes 
influenced national policy. 

The word “casuistry” did not have in the seventeenth century the derogatory 
connotation left upon it by Pascal’s Provincial Letters. As a confessor or 
spiritual director, every priest was expected to know just what was to be 
considered a mortal sin, or a venial sin, or no sin at all; and he had to be prepared 
to apply his knowledge, and adjust his judgment, his counsel, and the penance, 
to the special circumstances of the penitent and the case (casus). The rabbis had 
developed this art of moral distinctions to great length in the legal portions of the 
Talmud; modern jurisprudence and psychiatry have followed suit. Long before 
the establishment of the Society of Jesus, Catholic theologians had drawn up 
voluminous treatises on casuistry to guide the priest in moral doctrine and 
confessional practice. In what cases might the letter of the moral law be set aside 
for its spirit or intent? When might one lie or steal or kill, or reasonably break a 
promise, or violate an oath, or even deny the faith? 

Some casuists demanded strict interpretation of the moral law, and thought 
that in the long run severity would prove more beneficial than laxity. Other 
casuists—especially the Jesuits Molina, Escobar, Toledo, and Busenbaum— 
favored a lenient code. They urged that allowances should be made for human 
nature, for environmental influences, for ignorance of the law, for extreme 


hardship of literal compliance, for the semi-insanity of transports of passion, and 
for any circumstances that hindered the freedom of the will. To facilitate this 
complaisant morality, the Jesuits developed the doctrine of probabilism—that 
where any recognized authority on moral theology favored a particular view, the 
confessor might at his discretion judge in accordance with that view, even 
though the majority of experts opposed it. (The word probabilis at that time 
meant approvable, admitting of approbation.2) Moreover, said some Jesuit 
casuists, it was sometimes permissible to lie, or to withhold the truth by a 
“mental reservation”; so a captured Christian, forced to choose between 
Mohammedanism and death, might without sin pretend to accept Islam. Again, 
said Escobar, the moral quality of an action lies not in the deed itself, which in 
itself is amoral, but in the moral intention of the agent; there is no sin unless 
there is a conscious and voluntary departure from the moral law. 

Much Jesuit casuistry was a reasonable and humane adjustment of medievally 
ascetic rules to a society that had discovered the legitimacy of pleasure. But in 
France especially, and to a lesser degree in Italy, the Jesuits developed casuistry 
to such lenience with human frailty that earnest men like Pascal in Paris and 
Sarpi in Venice, and many Catholic theologians, including several Jesuits,° 
protested against what seemed to them a surrender of Christianity to sin. The 
Huguenots of France, inheriting the rigorous code of Calvin, were shocked by 
the Jesuit compromise with the world and the flesh. A powerful movement 
within Catholicism itself—Jansenism—raised at the convent of Port-Royal the 
flag of an almost Calvinistic ethic in an anti-Jesuit war that agitated France, and 
French literature, for a century. That war involved Louis XIV, for his confessors 
were Jesuits and his practice was not puritan. In 1674 Pere La Chaise—“an 
even-tempered man,” Voltaire described him, “with whom reconciliation was 
always easy”4—took charge of the royal conscience. He occupied the post for 
thirty-two years, forgiving everything and loved by all. “He was so good,” said 
Louis, “that I sometimes reproached him for it.”5 But in his quiet and patient 
way he had great influence over the King, and helped to steer him to monogamy 
at last, and obedience to the pope. 

For Louis was not always a good “papist.” He was pious in his official way, 
and rarely failed to attend daily Mass.® In his memoirs he told his son: 


Partly out of gratitude for all the good fortune I had received, and 
partly to win the affection of my people . . . , I continued the exercises 
of piety in which my mother had brought me up. .. . And to tell you 
the truth, my son, we lack not only gratitude and justice, but prudence 
and good sense, when we fail in veneration of Him of whom we are 


but the lieutenants. Our submission to Him is the rule and example of 
that which is due to us.” 


This, however, did not include submission to the papacy. Louis inherited the 
Gallican tradition—the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges (1438) and the Concordat 
of Francis I (1516)—which had established the right of French kings to appoint 
the bishops and abbots of France, to determine their income, and to appoint to all 
benefices in a diocese between the death of its bishop and the installation of his 
successor. Louis held that he was the vicar or representative of God in France, 
that his submission to the pope (as also a divine viceroy) should be limited to 
matters of faith and morals, and that the French clergy should obey the king in 
all matters affecting the French state. 

A part of the French clergy—the Ultramontanes—repudiated these claims, 
and upheld the absolute authority of the popes over kings, councils, and 
episcopal nominations; but the majority—the Gallicans—defended the full 
independence of the king in temporal affairs, denied the infallibility of the pope 
except in agreement with an ecumenical council, and saw an advantage to the 
French clergy in evading the dominance of Rome. The Prince de Condé declared 
it his opinion that if it pleased the King to go over to Protestantism, the French 
clergy would be the first to follow him.® In 1663 the Sorbonne—the faculty of 
theology at the University of Paris—issued Six Articles emphatically affirming 
the Gallican position. The French parlements took the same stand, and supported 
Louis in claiming the right to determine which papal bulls should be published 
and accepted in France. In 1678 Pope Innocent XI protested against Gallicanism, 
and excommunicated the archbishop of Toulouse for deposing an anti-Gallican 
bishop. The King convoked an assembly of the clergy, nearly all chosen by him. 
In March, 1682, it reaffirmed the Six Articles of the Sorbonne, and drew up for 
the assembly the famous Four Articles that almost divorced the French Church 
from Rome. 


1. The pope has jurisdiction in spiritual concerns, and has no authority to 
depose princes or release their subjects from obedience. 

2. Ecumenical councils are above the pope in authority. 

3. The traditional liberties of the French Church are inviolable. 

4. The pope is infallible only when in accord with the council of bishops. 


Innocent declared the decisions of the assembly null and void, and refused 
canonical institution to all new bishops who approved the articles. Since Louis 
appointed only such candidates, some thirty-five dioceses were without 


canonical bishops in 1688. But by that time age and Mme. de Maintenon had 
mollified the King, and death had taken the resolute pope. In 1693 Louis allowed 
his nominees to disavow the articles; Pope Innocent XII recognized the royal 
right over episcopal nominations; and Louis was again Rex Christianissimus, the 
Most Christian King. 


Il. PORT-ROYAL: 1204-1626 


The old war between Church and state was the least of the three religious 
dramas that inflamed this reign. Deeper by far was the conflict between the 
orthodox Catholicism of state and clergy and the almost Protestant Catholicism 
of the Jansenists and Port-Royal; and deepest and most tragical, the destruction 
of the Huguenots in France. But what was Port-Royal, and why so much ado 
about it in French history? It was a Cistercian nunnery situated some sixteen 
miles from Paris and six miles from Versailles, on a low and marshy site in what 
Mme. de Sévigné called “a dreadful valley, just the place in which to find 
salvation.”9 Founded about 1204, it barely survived a hundred vicissitudes in the 
Hundred Years’ War and the Wars of Religion. Discipline and membership fell; 
and probably the convent would have disappeared from notice had it not fallen 
under the rule of Jacqueline Arnauld, and enlisted in its defense the pen of Blaise 
Pascal. 

Antoine Arnauld I (1560-1619) made history by his eloquence and his 
fertility. In 1593, after Barriére’s attempt to assassinate Henry IV, Arnauld 
addressed the Paris Parlement in an indignant demand for the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from France. They never forgave him, and they looked with critical and 
ominous eye upon the operations of his family at Port-Royal. Of his twenty or 
more children at least four were involved in the story of that convent. Jacqueline 
Arnauld was made coadjutrix to the abbess of Port-Royal at the age of seven 
(1598), and a year later her sister Jeanne, aged six, became abbess of St.-Cyr. 
These nominations were made by Henry IV, and were confirmed by papal bulls 
obtained through falsifying the ages of the girls.!9 Presumably the father had 
sought these places for his daughters as an alternative to finding husbands and 
dowries for them. 

When Jacqueline, as Mére Angélique, became nominal abbess at Port-Royal 
(1602), she found only the most genial discipline among the thirteen nuns. Each 
had her own property, displayed her hair, used cosmetics, and dressed in the 
fashion of the day. They took the Sacrament infrequently, and had heard no 


more than seven sermons in thirty years.!! As she grew more conscious of the 
life to which her parents had committed her, the young abbess became 
discontent, and meditated flight (1607). “I thought of leaving Port-Royal and 
returning to the world, without notifying my father or my mother, to escape this 
unbearable yoke, and to be married.”!2 She fell ill, and was taken home, where 
she was nursed by her mother with such tender care that, on recovering, she 
returned to Port-Royal resolved, for love of her mother, to keep her conventual 
vows. However, she ordered a whalebone corset to’keep her figure in 
fashionable bounds.!3 She remained secretly averse to the religious life until, at 
Easter of 1608, now in the full glow of puberty, she heard a sermon by a 
Capuchin monk on the sufferings of Christ. “During this sermon,” she later 
reported, “God touched me in such a way that from that moment I found myself 
happier in the life of a nun... . and I know not what I would not have done for 
God if He had continued the movement which His grace had given me.”!4 This, 
in her language, was the “first work of grace.” 

On November 1 of that year another sermon—the “second work of grace”— 
filled her with shame that she and her nuns were so lax in observing their vows 
of poverty and seclusion. Torn between affection for the nuns and desire to 
enforce the Cistercian rule, she became melancholy, practiced austerities beyond 
her strength, and fell into a fever. She must have been lovable, for when the nuns 
asked the reason of her sadness, and she revealed her wish that they should 
return to the full rule of their order, they consented, pooled their private 
property, and pledged themselves to perpetual poverty. 

The next step, seclusion from the world, was more painful. Mére Angélique 
forbade the nuns to leave the premises, or to receive visitors—even their nearest 
relatives—without express permission, and then only in the parlor. They 
complained that this would be a great hardship. To give them a fortifying 
example, she resolved not to see her parents on their next visit, except through a 
grate or lattice window in the door between the parlor and the convent rooms. 
When her father and mother came they were shocked to find that she would talk 
to them only through this guichet. The journée du guichet (September 25, 1609) 
became famous in the literature about Port-Royal. 

The anger of the excluded family subsided, and the piety of Mére Angélique 
(now eighteen years old) so moved them that one Amauld after another entered 
Port-Royal. In 1618 Anne Eugénie, sister of the abbess, took the vows. Soon 
other sisters joined them—Catherine, Marie, Madeleine. In 1629 their mother, 
now a widow, knelt at the feet of Mére Angélique, and begged to be admitted as 
a novice. In due time she took the vows, and lived humbly and happily under her 
daughter, whom she henceforth called Mother. When she died (1641) she 


thanked God that she had given six daughters to the religious life. Five of her 
granddaughters later entered Port-Royal. Her son Robert and three of her 
grandsons became “solitaries” there; her most brilliant son, Antoine Arnauld I, 
member of the Sorbonne, became the philosopher and theologian of Port-Royal. 
We marvel at such fertility, and cannot but respect such depth of devotion, 
loyalty, and faith.! 

Step by step Mere Angélique led her flock back to the full Cistercian rule. 
The nuns, now thirty-six in number, observed all fasts with canonical strictness, 
maintained long periods of silence, rose at two o’clock in the morning to chant 
matins, and out of their communal property dispensed charity to the local poor. 
From Port-Royal the reforms spread; nuns trained there were sent to convents 
throughout France to spur them back to their rule. A convent at Maubuisson was 
especially lax: Henry IV had used it as a place of assignation with his mistress 
Gabrielle d’Estrées; its abbess was surrounded by her own illegitimate 
daughters; the nuns moved freely from their home to meet and dance with the 
monks of a neighboring monastery.!© In 1618 Mere Angélique was requested by 
her superiors to replace the abbess at Maubuisson; she stayed there for five 
years; when she returned to Port-Royal thirty-two Maubuisson nuns followed her 
into the mother convent of the reform. 

In 1626 an epidemic of ague broke out at Port-Royal. Advised that the damp 
climate there was dangerous, Angélique and her nuns moved to a house in Paris, 
where, under the influence of Jansenism, they entered upon their historic conflict 
with the Jesuits and the King. The deserted and dilapidated buildings at Port- 
Royal-des-Champs—“of the Fields”—were soon occupied by the Solitaries, men 
who, while not taking monastic vows, wished to lead an almost monastic life. 
Here came several of the Arnaulds—Antoine I, his brother Robert Arnauld 
d’Andilly, his nephews Antoine Lemaistre and Simon Lemaitre de Séricourt, and 
his grandson Isaac Louis de Sacy; some ecclesiastics joined them, like Pierre 
Nicole and Antoine Singlin; even some nobles—the Duc de Luynes and the 
Baron de Pontchateau. Together they drained swamps, dug ditches, repaired the 
buildings, and tended the orchards and gardens. Together or individually they 
practiced austerities, fasted, chanted, and prayed. They wore the dress of 
peasants, and during the coldest winter they allowed no heat in their rooms. 
They studied the Bible and the Fathers of the Church; they wrote works of 
devotion and scholarship; one of these, L’Art de penser (The Art of Thinking), by 
Nicole and the younger Arnauld, remained a popular manual of logic till the 
twentieth century. 

In 1638 the Solitaries opened petites écoles, “little schools,” to which they 
invited selected children of age nine or ten. These were taught French, Latin, 


Greek, and the orthodox aspects of Descartes’ philosophy. They were required to 
shun dancing and the theater (both of which the Jesuits approved); they were to 
pray frequently, but not to the saints; and in the chapel where they heard Mass 
there were no religious images. At Port-Royal-des-Champs and at Port-Royal- 
de-Paris the challenge of Arnauld piety to the immorality of the court became 
also the challenge of the stern Jansenist theology and ethic to the Jesuit 
mitigation of Christianity to the nature of man. 


Il. THE JANSENISTS AND THE JESUITS 


Cornelis Jansen was a Dutchman, born in the province of Utrecht of Catholic 
parentage, but closely touched by the Augustinian theology of his Calvinist 
neighbors. When he entered the Catholic University of Louvain (1602) he found 
it in the heat of a violent controversy between the Jesuit or Scholastic party and a 
faction that followed the Augustinian views of Michael Baius on predestination 
and divine grace. Jansen inclined to the Augustinians. In the interval between his 
undergraduate studies and his professorial work, Jansen accepted the invitation 
of his fellow student Jean Duvergier de Hauranne to live with him at Bayonne. 
They studied St. Paul and St. Augustine, and agreed that the best way of 
defending Catholicism against the Dutch Calvinists and the French Huguenots 
was to follow the Augustinian emphasis on grace and predestination, and to 
establish in the Catholic clergy and laity a rigorous moral code that would shame 
current laxity in court and convent, and the easygoing ethic of the Jesuits. 

In 1616 Jansen, as head of a hostel of Dutch students at Louvain, attacked the 
Jesuit theology of free will, and preached a mystical puritanism akin to the 
Pietism that was taking form in Holland, England, and Germany. He continued 
the war as professor of Scriptural exegesis at Louvain, and as bishop of Ypres. 
At his death (1638) he left, not quite finished, a substantial treatise, Augustinus, 
which, soon after its publication in 1640, became the doctrinal platform of Port- 
Royal, and the center of contention in French Catholic theology for almost a 
century. 

Though the book ended with a curtsy of submission to the Roman Church, the 
Calvinists of the Netherlands acclaimed it as the very essence of Calvinism. 17 
Like Augustine, Luther, and Calvin, Jansen fully accepted predestinarianism: 
God, even before the creation of the world, had chosen those men and women 
who should be saved, and had determined who should be damned; the good 
works of men, though precious, could never earn salvation without the aid of 


divine grace; and even among the good minority only a few would be saved. The 
Catholic Church had not explicitly repudiated the predestinarianism of St. Paul 
and St. Augustine, but she had let it sink into the background of her teaching as 
hard to reconcile with that freedom of the will which seemed logically 
indispensable to moral responsibility and the idea of sin. But man’s will is not 
free, said Jansen; it lost its freedom by Adam’s sin; man’s nature is now corrupt 
beyond self-redemption; and only God’s grace, earned by Christ’s death, can 
save him. The Jesuit defense of free will seemed to Jansen to exaggerate the role 
of good works in earming salvation, and to render almost superfluous the 
redeeming death of Christ. Moreover, he urged, we must not take logic too 
seriously; reason is a faculty far inferior to trustful, unquestioning faith, just as 
ritual observances are an inferior form of religion as compared with the direct 
communion of the soul with God. 

These ideas came to Port-Royal through Duvergier, who meanwhile had 
become abbot of St.-Cyran. Fired with zeal to reform theology and morals, and 
to replace external religion with internal devotion, M. de Saint-Cyran, as he was 
now called, came up to Paris, and was soon (1636) accepted as spiritual director 
of the nuns at Port-Royal-de-Paris and of the solitaires at Port-Royal-des- 
Champs; that double institution now became the voice and exemplar of 
Jansenism in France. Richelieu thought the reformer a troublesome fanatic, and 
jailed him in Vincennes (1638). Saint-Cyran was released in 1642, but he died a 
year later of an apoplectic stroke. 

Even from his prison he had continued to inspire innumerable Arnaulds. 
Antoine II, “the Great Arnauld,” published in 1643 a treatise De la Fréquente 
Communion, which carried on his father’s war against the Jesuits. He did not 
name them, but he denounced the idea, which he felt that some confessors had 
tolerated, that repeated sinning could be compensated by frequent confession 
and Communion. The Jesuits felt that the attack was meant for them, and they 
mounted up the score against the Arnaulds. Anticipating trouble, Antoine left 
Paris for Port-Royal-in-the-Fields. In 1648 the nuns, frightened by the Fronde, 
also left the capital, and returned to their former home. The Solitaries vacated 
the rooms there, and moved to a nearby farmhouse, Les Granges. 

Pope Urban VIII had already (1642) condemned the general doctrine of 
Jansen’s Augustinus. In 1649 a professor in the Sorbonne asked the faculty to 
condemn seven propositions which, he said, were gaining too much popularity. 
The matter was referred to Innocent X, and the Jesuits took the opportunity to 
impress upon the Pope the dangers of Jansenism as essentially a Calvinist 
theology in Catholic guise. At last they prevailed upon him to issue the bull Cum 


occasione (May 31, 1653), which condemned as heretical five propositions 
allegedly taken from the Augustinus: 


1. There are divine precepts which good men, though willing, are 
absolutely unable to obey. 

2. No person can resist the influence of divine grace. 

3. In order to render human actions meritorious or otherwise, it is not 
requisite that they be exempt from necessity but only free from constraint. 

4. The semi-Pelagian heresy consisted in allowing the human will to be 
endued with a power of resisting grace, or of complying with its influence. 

5. Whoever says that Christ died, or shed his blood, for all mankind, is a 
semi-Pelagian.18 


These propositions were not taken verbatim from the Augustinus: they were 
formulated by a Jesuit as a summary of the book’s teaching. As a summary they 
were fair enough,!9 but the Jansenists contended that the propositions, as such, 
were not to be found in Jansen—though Arnauld slyly suggested that they could 
all be found in St. Augustine. Meanwhile nobody seems to have read the book. 

Antoine Amauld was a fighter. He acknowledged the infallibility of the pope 
in matters of faith and morals, but not in questions of fact; and as a matter of fact 
he denied that Jansen had stated the propositions condemned. In 1655 he again 
carried the war to the Jesuits by publishing two Lettres a un duc et pair (Letters 
to a Duke and Peer), attacking what he claimed to be Jesuit methods in the 
confessional. The Sorbonne entertained a motion to expel him. He prepared his 
defense, and read it to his friends at Port-Royal. It did not impress them. One of 
them was a new adherent named Blaise Pascal. Turning to him, Armauld 
pleaded, “You, who are young, why cannot you produce something?”20 Pascal 
retired to his room, and wrote the first of the Provincial Letters, a classic in the 
literature and philosophy of France. We should listen to Pascal at some length, 
for he was not only the greatest writer of French prose, but the most brilliant 
defender of religion in all the Age of Reason. 


IV. PASCAL: 1623-62 


1. Himself 


His father, Etienne Pascal, was president of the Court of Aides at Clermont- 
Ferrand in south-central France. His mother died three years after his birth, 
leaving also an elder sister, Gilberte, and a younger sister, Jacqueline. When 
Blaise was eight the family moved to Paris. Etienne was a student of geometry 
and physics, sufficiently advanced to gain him the friendship of Gassendi, 
Mersenne, and Descartes. Blaise eavesdropped on some of their meetings, and 
became, in the first period of his life, a devotee of science. At the age of eleven 
he composed a short treatise on the sounds of vibrating bodies. The father 
thought that the boy’s passion for geometry would injure his other studies, and 
forbade his further pursuit of mathematics for a while. But one day (story tells), 
Etienne found him writing on the wall, with a piece of coal, the proof that the 
three angles of a triangle equal two right angles;2! thenceforth the boy was 
allowed to study Euclid. Before he was sixteen he composed a treatise on conic 
sections; most of it is lost, but one theorem was a lasting contribution to that 
science, and still bears his name. Descartes, shown the manuscript, refused to 
believe that the composition was not by the father but by the son. 

In that year, 1639, his pretty sister Jacqueline, then thirteen years old, played 
a dramatic part in the life of the family. The father had invested in municipal 
bonds; Richelieu reduced the rate of interest paid on these bonds; Etienne 
criticized him; the Cardinal threatened to arrest him; Etienne hid in Auvergne. 
But the Cardinal liked plays and girls; Scudéry’s L’Amour tyrannique was 
performed before him by a group of girls including Jacqueline; he was especially 
pleased by her acting; she took the opportunity to ask him to forgive her father; 
he did, and appointed him intendant at Rouen, the capital of Normandy. Thither 
the family moved in 1641. 

It was there that Blaise, now nineteen, contrived the first of several 
computing machines, some of which are still preserved in the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Métiers at Paris. Their principle was a succession of wheels, each divided 
into nine digits and zero, each geared to turn one tenth of a revolution for each 
full revolution of the wheel at its right, and each showing its uppermost figure in 
a slot at the top. The machine could only add, and was not commercially 
practicable, but it stands near the head of a development that now astonishes the 
world. Pascal sent one of his computers to Christina of Sweden, with a very 
eloquent letter of adulation. She invited him to her court, but he felt himself too 
frail for that heroic climate. 

The eager young scientist was intensely interested in the experiments that 
Torricelli had published on the weight of the atmosphere. Independently of 
Torricelli, but probably on a suggestion from Descartes,22 Pascal conceived the 
idea that the mercury in a Torricelli tube would rise to different heights in 


different places according to variations in atmospheric pressure. He sent a 
request to his brother-in-law in Auvergne to carry a tube of mercury to a 
mountaintop, and observe any difference, at diverse levels, in the height of the 
mercury in the closed portion of a tube whose other end was open to the pressure 
of the atmosphere. Florin Périer did as asked: on September 19, 1648, with 
several friends, he ascended the Puy de Dome, a mountain five thousand feet 
above the town of Clermont-Ferrand; there the mercury rose to a level of twenty- 
three inches in the tube, whereas at the base of the mountain it rose to twenty-six 
inches. The experiment was hailed throughout Europe as finally establishing the 
principle and value of the barometer. 

Pascal’s fame as a scientist brought him (1648) a stimulating appeal from a 
gambler to formulate the mathematics of chance. He accepted the challenge, and 
shared with Fermat in developing the calculus of probabilities, which now enters 
so profitably into insurance tables of sickness and mortality. At this stage of his 
growth there was no sign that he would ever transfer his devotion from science 
to religion, or lose his faith in reason and experiment. He continued for ten years 
to work at scientific problems, chiefly mathematical. As late as 1658 he offered, 
anonymously, a prize for the quadrature of a cycloid—the curve traced by a 
point on a circle rolling in a straight line on a plane. Solutions were offered by 
Wallis, Huygens, Wren, and others; then Pascal, under a pseudonym, published 
his own solution. A controversy followed in which the competitors, including 
Pascal, behaved less than philosophically. 

Meanwhile two basic influences had come to the fore in his life: sickness and 
Jansenism. As early as his eighteenth year he suffered from a nervous ailment 
that left him hardly a day without pain. In 1647 a paralytic attack so disabled 
him that he could not move without crutches. His head ached, his bowels burned, 
his legs and feet were continually cold, and required wearisome aids to 
circulation of the blood; he wore stockings steeped in brandy to warm his feet. 
Partly to get better medical treatment he moved with Jacqueline to Paris. His 
health improved, but his nervous system had been permanently damaged. 
Henceforth he was subject to a deepening hypochondria, which affected his 
character and his philosophy. He became irritable, subject to fits of proud and 
imperious anger, and he seldom smiled.23 

His father had always been a devout, even an austere, Catholic amid his 
scientific avocations, and had taught his children that religious faith was their 
most precious possession, something far beyond the reach or judgment of the 
frail reasoning powers of mankind. At Rouen, when the father was seriously 
injured, a Jansenist physician treated him successfully; through this contact a 
Jansenist tinge colored the family’s faith. When Blaise and Jacqueline moved to 


the capital they frequently attended Mass at Port-Royal-de-Paris. Jacqueline 
wished to enter the convent as a nun, but her father could not bring himself to let 
her go out of his daily life. He died in 1651, and soon thereafter Jacqueline 
became a nun in Port-Royal-des-Champs. Her brother tried in vain to dissuade 
her. 

For a time they engaged in a dispute over the division of their patrimony. 
When this was settled Blaise found himself both rich and free—a condition 
hostile to sanctity. He took a sumptuously furnished home, staffed it with many 
servants, and drove about Paris in a coach behind four or six horses.24 His 
temporary recovery gave him a deceptive euphoria, which turned him from piety 
to pleasure. We must not grudge him his few years “in the world” (1648-54), 
when he enjoyed the company of Parisian wits and games and belles, and for an 
exciting while pursued in Auvergne a lady of beauty and learning, the “Sappho 
of the countryside.”2° About this time he wrote a Discours sur les passions de 
l’amour, and apparently he contemplated marriage—which he was later to 
describe as “the lowest of the conditions of life permitted to a Christian.”2° 
Among his friends were some libertins, who combined free morals with free 
thought. Perhaps through them Pascal became interested in Montaigne, whose 
Essais now entered deeply into his life. Their first influence probably inclined 
him to religious doubt. 

Jacqueline, hearing of his new frivolity, reproached him, and prayed for his 
reform. It was characteristic of his emotional nature that an accident reinforced 
her prayers. One day, as he was driving over the Pont de Neuilly, the four horses 
took fright, and plunged over the parapet into the Seine. The carriage almost 
followed them; fortunately the reins broke, and the coach hung half over the 
edge. Pascal and his friends emerged, but the sensitive philosopher, terrified by 
the nearness of death, fainted away, and remained unconscious for some time. 
On recovering he felt that he had had a vision of God. In an ecstasy of fear, 
remorse, and gratitude he recorded his vision on a parchment which henceforth 
he carried sewn in the lining of his coat: 


The year of grace 1654. 


Monday, Nov. 23rd, . . . from about half past six in the evening to 
half an hour after midnight. 
The late 


God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, not of the 
philosophers and the scholars. 
Certainty, certainty, feeling, joy, peace. 


God of Jesus Christ... 
He is not to be found except by ways taught in the Gospel. 
Grandeur of the human soul. 
Just Father, the world has never known you, but I have known you. 
Joy, joy, joy, tears of joy... 
My God, will you abandon me?... 
Jesus Christ 
Jesus Christ... 
I was separated from Him, I fled Him, renounced Him, crucified 
Him. 
May I never be separated from Him... 
Reconciliation sweet and complete.27 


He resumed his visits to Port-Royal and Jacqueline, gladdening her heart with 
his new mood of humility and penitence. He listened to the sermons of Antoine 
Singlin. In December, 1654, he became a member of the Port-Royal 
community.2®8 In January he had a long conversation there with Sacy, who 
undertook to convince him of the superficiality of science and the futility of 
philosophy. Arnauld and Nicole discovered in the new recruit an ardor of 
conversion, and a skill in literary expression, that seemed a_ providential 
instrument placed in their hands to defend Port-Royal against its enemies. They 
begged him to devote his pen to answering the Jesuits who were trying to make 
Jansenism a sin. He responded with such brilliance and force that to this day the 
Society of Jesus feels his sting. 


2. The Provincial Letters 


On January 23 and 29, 1656, Pascal published the first and second of what he 
called Lettres écrites par Louis de Montalte a un provincial de ses amis, et aux 
RR. PP. Jésuites, sur la morale et la politique de ces Péeres—“Letters written by 
Louis de Montalte” (a fictitious name) “to a provincial friend, and to the 
reverend Jesuit Fathers, on their ethics and politics.” The framework was clever: 
it pretended to be the report of a Parisian to a friend in the provinces on the 
moral and theological issues then exciting the intellectual and religious circles in 
the capital. Arnauld and Nicole helped Pascal with facts and references; Pascal, 
combining the fervor of a convert with the wit and polish of a man of the world, 
provided the style that reached a new level in French prose. 


The first letters sought public support for those Jansenist views on grace and 
salvation which Arnauld had defended; they were designed to influence the 
Sorbonne against the motion to expel Arnauld. In this they failed; Arnauld was 
solemnly degraded and expelled (January 31). The failure stimulated Pascal and 
Arnauld to attack the Jesuits as undermining morality by the laxity of their 
confessors and the loopholes of their casuistry. They explored the tomes of 
Escobar and other Jesuits, and denounced the doctrines of “probabilism,” 
“direction of intention,” and “mental reservation”; even the Jesuit missionaries’ 
accommodation of Christian theology to Chinese ancestor worship was 
condemned29—though they made no explicit charge that the Jesuits justified 
means by ends. As the letters proceeded, and Arnauld revealed more and more 
of Escobar’s casuistry to Pascal, the convert’s passion rose. After the tenth letter 
he abandoned the fiction of a Parisian writing to a provincial; he spoke now in 
his own person, and addressed the Jesuits directly with indignant eloquence and 
sarcastic wit. Sometimes he gave twenty days to composing one letter, then 
rushed it off to the printer lest the public interest should cool. He gave a unique 
apology for the length of Letter XVI: “I had no time to make it shorter.”3° In the 
eighteenth and final letter (March 24, 1657) he defied the Pope himself. 
Alexander VII had issued (October 16, 1656) another denunciation of 
Jansenism; Pascal reminded his readers that the papal judgment might err, as (he 
felt) it had done in the case of Galileo.3! The Pope condemned the letters 
(September 6, 1657), but all educated France read them. 

Were they fair to the Jesuits? Were the excerpts from Jesuit writers correctly 
quoted? “It is quite true,” says a learned rationalist, “that qualifying phrases have 
at times been improperly omitted, a few phrases have been wrongly translated, 
and the condensing of long passages into short sentences has in a few instances 
the effect of an injustice”; but, he adds, “these cases are relatively few and 
unimportant”;32 and the essential accuracy of the extracts is now generally 
acknowledged.?° It must be admitted, however, that Pascal took out of their 
context the most alarming and questionable passages of some casuists, and led a 
part of the public to the exaggerated view that these theological jurists were 
conspiring to destroy the morality of Christendom. Voltaire praised the 
excellence of the Letters as literature, but thought that “the whole book rested on 
a false basis. The author skillfully ascribed to the whole of the Society the 
extravagant ideas of a few Spanish and Flemish Jesuits,”’34 from whom many 
other Jesuits had differed. D’Alembert regretted that Pascal had not lampooned 
the Jansenists too, for “the shocking doctrine of Jansen and Saint-Cyran afforded 
at least as much room for ridicule as the pliant doctrine of Molina, Tambourin, 
and Vasquez.”35 


The influence of the Letters was immense. They did not immediately lessen 
the power of the Jesuits—certainly not with the King—but they so shamed the 
excesses of the casuists that Alexander VII himself, while continuing his 
opposition to Jansenism, condemned “laxism,” and ordered a revision of 
casuistical texts (1665—66).3° It was the Letters that gave the word “casuistry” its 
connotation of specious subtleties defending wrong actions or ideas. Meanwhile 
a masterpiece of style had been added to French literature. It was as if Voltaire 
had lived a century before Voltaire—for here were the gay wit, the cutting irony, 
the skeptical humor, the passionate invective of Voltaire, and, in the later letters, 
that warm resentment of injustice which redeemed Voltaire from being an 
encyclopedia of persiflage. Voltaire himself called the Letters “the best-written 
book that has yet appeared in France”;3? and the most penetrating and 
discriminating of all critics held that Pascal “invented fine prose in France.”2® 
Bossuet, being asked what book he would rather have written had he not written 
his own, answered, the Provincial Letters of Pascal.39 


3. In Defense of Faith 


Pascal returned to Paris in 1656 to superintend the publication of the Letters, 
and lived there through his six remaining years. He had not abandoned the 
world; in the very year of his death he shared in organizing a regular coach 
service in the capital—the germ of the present omnibus network. But two events 
occurred which renewed his piety, and led to his culminating contribution to 
literature and religion. On March 15, 1657, the Jesuits secured from the Queen 
Mother an order closing the schools of the Solitaries and forbidding the 
admission of new members to Port-Royal. The order was peacefully obeyed; the 
children, now including Racine, were sent to the houses of friends, and the 
teachers sadly dispersed. Nine days later (the date of the last of the Provincial 
Letters) an apparent miracle occurred in the chapel of the troubled nunnery. 
Pascal’s ten-year-old niece, Marguerite Périer, suffered from a painful lachrymal 
fistula that exuded noisome pus through eyes and nose. A relative of Mere 
Angélique had presented to Port-Royal what he and others claimed to be a thorn 
from the crown that had tortured Christ. On March 24 the nuns, in solemn 
ceremony and singing psalms, placed the thorn on their altar. Each in turn kissed 
the relic, and one of them, seeing Marguerite among the worshipers, took the 
thorn and with it touched the girl’s sore. That evening, we are told, Marguerite 
expressed surprise that her eye no longer pained her; her mother was astonished 
to find no sign of the fistula; a physician, summoned, reported that the discharge 


and the swelling had disappeared. He, not the nuns, spread word of what he 
termed a miraculous cure. Seven other physicians who had had previous 
knowledge of Marguerite’s fistula subscribed a statement that in their judgment 
a miracle had taken place. The diocesan officials investigated, came to the same 
conclusion, and authorized a Te Deum Mass in Port-Royal. Crowds of believers 
came to see and kiss the thorn; all Catholic Paris acclaimed a miracle; the Queen 
Mother ordered all persecution of the nuns to stop; the Solitaries returned to Les 
Granges. (In 1728 Pope Benedict XIII referred to the case as proving that the age 
of miracles had not passed.) Pascal made himself an armorial emblem of an eye 
surrounded by a crown of thorns, with the inscription Scio cui credidi—“TI know 
whom I have believed.”49 

He now set himself to write, as his last testament, an elaborate defense of 
religious belief. All that he found strength to do was to jot down isolated 
thoughts and group them into a tentative but telling order. Then (1658) his old 
ailments returned, and with such crippling severity that he was never able to give 
these notes coherent sequence or structural form. After his death his devoted 
friend the Duc de Roannez and the scholars of Port-Royal edited and published 
the material as Pensées de M. Pascal sur la réligion, et sur quelques autres 
sujets (1670). They feared that as Pascal had left these fragmentary “thoughts” 
they might lead to skepticism rather than to piety; they concealed the skeptical 
pieces, and modified some of the rest lest King or Church should take offense;4! 
for at that time the persecution of Port-Royal had ceased, and the editors 
deprecated a renewal of controversy. Not till the nineteenth century were the 
Pensées of Pascal published in their full and authentic text. 

If we may venture to impose an order upon them, we may place their starting 
point in the Copernican astronomy. We feel again, as we listen to Pascal, the 
tremendous blow that the Copernican-Galilean astronomy was dealing to the 
traditional form of Christianity. 


Let man contemplate Nature entire in her full and lofty majesty; let 
him put far from his sight the lowly objects that surround him; let him 
regard that blazing light, placed like an eternal lamp to illuminate the 
world; let the earth appear to him but a point within the vast circuit 
which that star describes; and let him marvel that this immense 
circumference is itself but a speck from the viewpoint of the stars that 
move in the firmament. And if our vision is stopped there, let 
imagination pass beyond. . . . All this visible world is but an 
imperceptible element in the great bosom of nature. No thought can go 
so far. . . . It is an infinite sphere whose center is everywhere, and 


whose circumference is nowhere.42 This is the most perceivable 
feature of the almightiness of God, so that our imagination loses itself 
in this thought. 


And Pascal adds, in a famous line characteristic of his philosophical sensitivity, 
“The eternal silence of these infinite spaces frightens me.”43 

But there is another infinity—the infinitely small, the endless theoretical 
divisibility of the “uncuttable” atom: no matter how tiny the minim to which we 
reduce anything, we cannot but believe that it too has parts smaller than itself. 
Our reason wavers perplexed and appalled between the infinitely vast and the 
infinitely minute. 


He who sees himself thus will be frightened by himself, and, 
perceiving himself sustained . . . between these two abysses of infinity 
and nothing, will tremble . . . and will be more disposed to 
contemplate these marvels in silence than to explore them with 
presumption. For in the end, what is man in nature? A nothing in 
respect to the infinite, everything in respect to the nothing, a halfway 
between nothing and all. Infinitely far from comprehending the 
extremes, both the end and the beginning or principle of things are 
invincibly hidden in an impenetrable secret; he is equally incapable of 
seeing the nothing whence he has been drawn, and the infinite in 
which he is engulfed.“4, !! 


Science, therefore, is a silly presumption. It is based on reason, which is 
based on the senses, which deceive us in a hundred ways. It is limited by the 
narrow bounds within which our senses operate, and by the corruptible brevity 
of the flesh. Left to itself, reason cannot understand—or offer a solid base to— 
morality, the family, or the state, much less perceive the real nature and order of 
the world, not to speak of comprehending God. There is more wisdom in 
custom, even in imagination and myth, than in reason, and “the wisest reason 
takes as her own principles those which the imagination of man has everywhere 
rashly introduced.”46 There are two kinds of wisdom: that of the simple and 
“ignorant” multitude, who live by the wisdom of tradition and imagination 
(ritual and myth); and that of the sage who has pierced through science and 
philosophy to realize his ignorance.4”? Therefore “there is nothing so 
conformable to reason as to disavow reason,” and “to make light of philosophy 
is to be a true philosopher.”48 


So Pascal thought it unwise to rest religion on reason, aS even some 
Jansenists tried to do. Reason cannot prove God, nor immortality; in either case 
the evidence is too contradictory. Nor can the Bible serve as the final basis of 
faith, for it is full of passages ambiguous or obscure, and the prophecies which 
piety interprets as pointing to Christ may have had quite other significance.49 
Moreover, God in the Bible speaks through figures, whose literal sense is 
misleading, and whose real meaning is perceived only by those blessed with 
divine grace. “We understand nothing of the works of God unless we take it as a 
principle that He wishes to blind some and to enlighten others.”59 (Here Pascal 
seems to take literally the story of Yahveh hardening Pharaoh’s heart.) 

Everywhere, if we rely on reason, we find the unintelligible. Who can 
understand, in man, the union and interaction of an obviously material body and 
an obviously immaterial mind? “There is nothing so inconceivable as that matter 
should be conscious of itself.”5! Philosophers who have mastered their passions 
—‘“what matter could do that?”52 And the nature of man, so mingled of angel 
and brute,°° repeats the contradiction of mind and body, and reminds us of the 
Chimera, which, in Greek mythology, was a she-goat with a lion’s head and a 
serpent’s tail. 


What a Chimera is man! What a novelty, a monster, a chaos, a 
contradiction, a prodigy! Judge of all things, and imbecile norm of the 
earth; depository of truth, and sewer of error and doubt; the glory and 
refuse of the universe. Who shall unravel this confusion?>4 


Morally man is a mystery. All kinds of wickedness appear or lie hidden in him. 
“Man is only a disguise, a liar, and a hypocrite, both to himself and to others.”°° 
“All men naturally hate one another; there could not be four friends in the 
world.”5©6 “How hollow is the heart of man, and how full of excrement!”57 And 
what bottomless, insatiable vanity! “We would never travel on the sea if we had 
no hope of telling about it later... . We lose our lives with joy provided people 
talk about it... . Even philosophers wish for admirers.”5° Yet it is part of man’s 
greatness that out of his wickedness, his hatred, and his vanity he evolved a code 
of law and morals to control his wickedness, and drew out of his lust an ideal of 
love.°9 

The misery of man is another mystery. Why should the universe have labored 
so long to produce a species so fragile in its happiness, so subject to pain in 
every nerve, to grief in every love, to death in every life? And yet “the grandeur 
of man is great in that he knows himself to be miserable.”©9 


Man is but a reed, the most feeble thing in nature; but he is a 
thinking reed.!!! The entire universe need not arm itself to crush him; a 
vapor, a drop of water, suffice to kill him. But when the universe has 
crushed him man will still be nobler than that which kills him, because 
he knows that he is dying, and of its victory the universe knows 
nothing.®1 


None of these mysteries finds an answer in reason. If we trust to reason alone 
we shall condemn ourselves to a Pyrrhonism that will doubt everything except 
pain and death, and philosophy could be at best a rationalization of defeat. But 
we cannot believe that man’s fate is as reason sees it—to struggle, to suffer, and 
to die, having begotten others to struggle, to suffer, and to die, generation after 
generation, aimlessly, stupidly, in a ridiculous and superabundant insignificance. 
In our hearts we feel that this cannot be true, that it would be the greatest of all 
blasphemies to think that life and the universe have no meaning. God and the 
meaning of life must be felt by the heart, rather than by reason. “The heart has its 
reasons, which reason does not know,’”®2 and we do right to listen to our hearts, 
to “place our faith in feeling.”®3 For all belief, even in practical matters, is a 
form of will, a direction of attention and desire.” (The “will to believe.”) The 
mystical experience is profounder than the evidence of the senses or the 
arguments of reason. 

What answer, then, does feeling give to the mysteries of life and thought? The 
answer is religion. Only religion can restore meaning to life, and nobility to man; 
without it we flounder ever more deeply into mental frustration and mortal 
futility. Religion gives us a Bible; the Bible tells us of man’s fall from grace; 
only that original sin can explain the strange union, in human nature, of hate and 
love, of bestial wickedness and our longing for redemption and God. If we let 
ourselves believe (however absurd it may seem to the philosophers) that man 
began with divine grace, that he forfeited this by sin, and that he can be 
redeemed only by divine grace through the crucified Christ, then we shall find a 
peace of mind never granted to philosophers. He who cannot believe is cursed, 
for he reveals by his unbelief that God has not chosen to give him grace. 

Belief is a wise wager. Granted that faith cannot be proved, what harm will 
come to you if you gamble on its truth and it proves false? “You must wager; it 
is not optional. . . Let us weigh the gain and the loss in wagering that God exists 
... If you gain, you gain all; if you lose, you lose nothing. Wager, then, without 
hesitation, that He exists.”64 If at first you find it difficult to believe, follow the 
customs and rituals of the Church as if you did believe. “Bless yourself with 
holy water, have Masses said, and so on; by a simple and natural process this 


will make you believe, and will dull you” (cela vous fera croire, et vous abétira) 
—will quiet your proudly critical intellect.65 Go to confession and communion; 
you will find it a relief and a strengthening.®© 


We do injustice to this historic apologia by letting it end on so unheroic a 
note. We may be sure that Pascal, when he believed, did so not as a gambler but 
as a soul baffled and buffeted by life, humbly recognizing that his intellect, 
whose brilliance had astonished friends and foes, was no match for the universe, 
and finding in faith the only way to give meaning and pardon to his pain. “Pascal 
is sick,” said Sainte-Beuve; “we must always remember this in reading him.”’67 
But Pascal would have replied: Are we not all sick? Let him who is perfectly 
happy reject faith. Let him reject it who is content with no more meaning in life 
than a helpless trajectory from a filthy birth to an agonizing death. 


Picture a number of men in chains, and all condemned to death; 
each day some are strangled in the sight of the rest; those who remain 
see their own condition in that of these their fellows, looking at one 
another with sorrow and without hope, each awaiting his turn. This is 
the picture of the condition of man. 


How shall we redeem this obscene slaughter called history except by believing, 
with or against the evidence, that God will right all wrongs in the end? 

Pascal argued so earnestly because he had never really recovered from the 
doubts suggested to him by Montaigne, by the libertins of his “years in the 
world,” and by the merciless neutrality of nature between “evil” and “good.” 


This is what I see, and what troubles me. I look on all sides, and 
everywhere I see nothing but obscurity. Nature offers me nothing that 
is not a matter of doubt and disquiet. If I saw no signs of a divinity, I 
would fix myself in denial. If I saw everywhere the marks of a Creator, 
I would repose peacefully in faith. But seeing too much to deny [Him], 
and too little to assure me, I am in a pitiful state, and I would wish a 
hundred times that if a God sustains nature it would reveal Him 
without ambiguity.®9 


It is this profound uncertainty, the paralyzing ability to see both sides, that 
makes Pascal a fascination to believer and doubter alike. This man had felt the 
atheist’s angry resentment of evil, and the believer’s trust in the triumph of the 
good; he had passed through the intellectual gyrations of Montaigne and Charron 


to the happy humility of St. Francis of Assisi and St. Thomas a Kempis. It is this 
cry from the depths of doubt, this desperate forging of a faith against death, that 
make the Pensées the most eloquent book in French prose. Again, for the third 
time in the seventeenth century, philosophy became literature, not with the cool 
pithiness of Bacon, nor with the ingratiating intimacy of Descartes, but with the 
emotional power of a poet feeling philosophy, writing to his own heart in his 
own blood. In the apex of the classic age rose this romantic appeal, strong 
enough to survive Boileau and Voltaire, and to be heard across a century by 
Rousseau and Chateaubriand. Here, in the morning of the Age of Reason, in the 
very decades of Hqbbes and Spinoza, reason found a challenger in a dying man. 


In his final years, said his sister Mme. Périer, Pascal suffered “continual and 
ever-increasing maladies.””0 He came to think that “sickness is the natural state 
of Christians.””7! Sometimes he welcomed his pains as distracting him from 
temptations. “One hour’s pain,” he said, “is a better teacher than all the 
philosophers put together.””72 He renounced every pleasure, took to ascetic 
practices, flogged himself with a girdle studded with iron spikes.73 He rebuked 
Mme. Périer for allowing her children to caress her. He opposed the marriage of 
her daughter, saying that “the marriage state is no better than paganism in the 
eyes of God.”’4 He would not allow anyone, in his presence, to speak of the 
beauty of woman. 

In 1662, as one of many charitable acts, he took a poor family into his home. 
When one of the children developed smallpox Pascal, instead of asking the 
family to leave, moved to the house of his sister. Soon afterward he took to his 
bed, racked with colic pains. He drew up his will, leaving nearly half his fortune 
to the poor. He confessed to a priest, and received viaticum. He died after a 
violent convulsion, August 19, 1662, in the fortieth year of his age. Upon 
opening his body it was found that his stomach and liver were diseased, and his 
intestines gangrened.7° His brain, reported the doctors, “was of prodigious 
abundance, its substance solid and condensed,” but only one of the cranial 
sutures had properly closed; hence, perhaps, his terrible headaches. On the 
cortex were two depressions, “as large as if made by fingers laid in wax.”76 He 
was buried in the church of his parish, St.-Etienne-du-Mont. 


V. PORT-ROYAL; 1656-1715 


The Provincial Letters intensified the resolution of the Jesuits and the bishops 
to suppress Jansenism as Protestantism in disguise. At the urging of French 


bishops, Pope Alexander VII issued (October 6, 1656) a bull requiring all French 
ecclesiastics to subscribe to the following formulary: 


I submit myself sincerely to the constitution of Pope Innocent X, 
dated May 31, 1653, according to its true sense, which has been 
determined by the constitution of our Holy Father, Pope Alexander 
VII, dated October 6, 1656. And I acknowledge that I am bound in 
conscience to obey these constitutions; and I condemn with heart and 
mouth the doctrine of the Five Propositions of Cornelis Jansen, 
contained in his book entitled Augustinus. 


Mazarin refrained from enforcing signatures to this formulary, but on April 13, 
1661, soon after Mazarin’s death, Louis XIV promulgated the order. A friendly 
diocesan vicar prefaced the formulary with a conciliatory statement. In this form 
Arnauld and the Solitaries signed it, and advised the nuns of Port-Royal to do 
likewise. Mere Angélique, bedridden with dropsy, refused, and persisted till her 
death on August 6, 1661, aged seventy. Pascal and his sister Jacqueline, now 
subprioress, also refused. “Since the bishops have the courage only of girls,” 
said Jacqueline, “girls must have the courage of bishops.”7” Finally all the 
surviving nuns signed; but Jacqueline, exhausted by her long resistance, died on 
October 4, aged thirty-six; and Pascal followed her within a year. 

Meanwhile the King repudiated the conciliatory preamble, and insisted that 
the nuns should sign the formulary without any addition or change. Those few 
who did this were transferred to Port-Royal in Paris. The great majority of the 
nuns, led by Mére Agnés, announced that they could not in conscience sign a 
document so contrary to their beliefs. In August, 1665, the archbishop 
disqualified the seventy nuns and their fourteen lay sisters from receiving the 
sacraments, and forbade them to have any communication with the outside 
world. During the next three years a sympathetic priest scaled the walls of Port- 
Royal-des-Champs to give viaticum to dying nuns. In 1666 Sacy, Lemaitre, and 
three other Solitaries were arrested by order of the King. Arnauld, disguised with 
wig and sword, was sheltered by the Duchesse de Longueville, who waited upon 
him in person during his concealment.7® She and other titled ladies took up the 
cause of the nuns; they prevailed upon Louis to relent; and in 1668 Pope 
Clement IX issued a new bull, so wisely ambiguous as to allow all parties to 
accept it. The prisoners were released, the dispersed nuns were restored to Port- 
Royal-des-Champs; once again the bells tolled there, which had been silent for 
three years. Arnauld was received amicably by the King, and wrote a book 
against the Calvinists. Nicole, however, wrote another book against the Jesuits. 


This “Peace of the Church” lasted eleven years. Then Mme. de Longueville 
died, and the peace died with her. As the King aged, and his victories turned into 
defeats, his religion became a mess of bigotry and fear. Was God punishing him 
for tolerating heresy? His dislike of Jansenism took on a personal tinge. When a 
M. Fontpertuis was recommended for office Louis rejected him as suspected of 
Jansenism, but when he was assured that the man was merely an atheist he 
confirmed the nomination.”9 He could never forgive the nuns for defying his 
order to sign the undiluted formulary. To ensure the early disappearance of this 
center of disaffection, he forbade it to accept new members. He appealed to 
Clement XI to issue an unmistakable condemnation of Jansenism; after two 
years of prodding, the Pope fulminated the bull Vineam Domini (1705). By that 
time only twenty-five nuns survived at Port-Royal, the youngest sixty years old. 
The King impatiently awaited their death. 

In 1709 the Jesuit Michel Tellier, aged sixty-six, succeeded Pére La Chaise as 
the royal confessor. He urged upon Louis, now seventy-one, that the eternal fate 
of his soul depended upon the immediate and outright extermination of Port- 
Royal. Many of the secular clergy, including Louis Antoine de Noailles, 
Archbishop of Paris, protested against such haste, but the King overruled them. 
On August 29, 1709, the abbey was surrounded by troops; the nuns were shown 
a lettre de cachet ordering their dispersal without delay; they were given fifteen 
minutes to gather up their belongings. Their cries and tears availed nothing. 
They were loaded into coaches, and were scattered among various conformist 
convents sixty to 150 miles away. In 1710 the buildings of the famous nunnery 
were razed to the ground. 

Jansenism survived, Arnauld and Nicole died in Flanders exile (1694-95), but 
in 1687 Pasquier Quesnel, a priest of the Paris Oratory, defended the Jansenist 
theology in Réflexions morales sur le Nouveau Testament. Imprisoned (1703), he 
escaped to Amsterdam, where he established a Jansenist church. As his book 
won much support among the French secular clergy, Louis induced Clement XI 
to issue the bull Unigenitus (September 8, 1713), which condemned 104 
propositions ascribed to Quesnel. Many French prelates resented the bull as a 
papal interference with the Gallican Church, and Jansenism merged with a 
revival of the Gallican movement. When Louis XIV died, there were more 
Jansenists in France than ever before.®9 

Today we find it hard to understand why a nation should have been divided, 
and a king so excited, about abstruse problems of divine grace, predestination, 
and free will; we forget that religion was then as important as politics seem now. 
Jansenism was the final effort of the Reformation in France, and the last flare of 
the Middle Ages. In the perspective of history it appears as a reaction rather than 


an advance. But in several aspects its influence was progressive. For a while it 
fought for a measure of religious freedom—though we shall find it in Voltaire’s 
days more intolerant than the papacy.®! It checked the excesses of casuistry. Its 
moral fervor was a wholesome counterweight to a policy of confessional 
lenience that may have shared in the deterioration of French morality. Its 
educational influence was good; the petites écoles were the best of their time. Its 
literary influence emerged not only in Pascal but moderately in Corneille, 
vividly in Racine, pupil and historian of Port-Royal. Its philosophical influence 
was indirect and unintentional: its concept of God as damning to everlasting 
torture the larger part of the human race—including all unbaptized children, all 
Mohammedans, and all Jews—may have had some part in leading the Voltaires 
and the Diderots into rebellion against the entire Christian theology. 


VI. THE KING AND THE HUGUENOTS: 1643-1715 


The King had not yet saved his soul, for there were 1,500,000 Protestants in 
France. Mazarin had continued and developed Richelieu’s policy of protecting 
the religious freedom of the Huguenots so long as they remained politically 
obedient. Colbert recognized how valuable they were in the commerce and 
industry of France. In 1652 Louis confirmed the Edict of Nantes (1598) of his 
grandfather Henry IV; and in 1666 he expressed his appreciation of Huguenot 
loyalty during the Fronde. But it grieved him that the unity of France could not 
be religious as well as political; and about 1670 he wrote an ominous passage in 
his memoirs: 


As to that great number of my subjects of the so-called Reformed 
religion, an evil. . . that I regard with sorrow ... , it seems to me that 
those who wished to employ violent remedies did not know the nature 
of this evil, caused in part by the warmth of minds, which must be left 
to pass away and to die out insensibly, instead of exciting it anew by 
such strong contradictions. . . . I believed that the best means, in order 
to reduce the Huguenots of my kingdom by degrees, was, in the first 
place, not to constrain them at all by any new rigor, to cause that to be 
observed toward them that they had obtained from my predecessors, 
but to accord them nothing beyond this, and even to confine its 
execution within the narrowest limits which justice and propriety 
could permit.82 


This has an air of sincere intolerance. It is the view of an absolute king who 
has taken from Bossuet the motto Un roi, une loi, une foi—“One king, one law, 
one faith.” It is no longer the tolerance of Richelieu, who appointed to office 
able men of any creed; Louis goes on to say that he would appoint only good 
Catholics to office, and trust thereby to encourage conversions. 

The Church herself had never approved the toleration guaranteed by the Edict 
of Nantes. An assembly of the clergy in 1655 called for a stricter interpretation 
of the edict; their assembly of 1660 asked the King to close all Huguenot 
colleges and hospitals, and to exclude Huguenots from public office; their 
assembly of 1670 recommended that children who had reached their seventh 
birthday should be deemed legally capable of abjuring the Huguenot heresy, and 
that those who so abjured should be removed from their parents; in 1675 their 
assembly demanded that mixed marriages be declared null, and that the offspring 
of such marriages be classed as illegitimate.22 Pious and kindly priests like 
Cardinal de Bérulle contended that forcible repression by the state was the only 
practical way of dealing with Protestantism.®4 One prelate after another urged 
upon the King the argument that the stability of his government rested on social 
order, which rested on morality, which would collapse without the support of the 
state religion. Catholic laymen joined in the argument. Magistrates reported 
troublesome conflicts between the rival creeds in the towns—Catholic attacks 
upon Protestant churches, funerals, and homes, and Protestant reprisals in kind. 

Louis, against his better nature, yielded bit by bit to this campaign. 
Perpetually in need of money for war and elegance, he found the clergy offering 
him substantial grants on condition of accepting their views. Other factors drove 
him in the same direction. He was encouraging—bribing—Charles II to turn 
England toward Catholicism; how could he meanwhile allow Protestantism in 
France? Had not the Protestants, in the Peace of Augsburg (1555) and later, 
agreed to the principle Cuius regio eius religio—that the religion of the ruler 
should be made obligatory upon his subjects? Were not Protestant rulers in 
Germany and the United Provinces banishing families that rejected the religion 
of the prince? 

From the beginning of his active reign Louis—or his ministers with his 
consent—issued a succession of decrees that moved toward full revocation of 
the toleration edict. In 1661 he outlawed Protestant worship in most of the 
province of Gex, near the Swiss border, on the ground that Gex had been added 
to France since the edict; however, there were seventeen thousand Protestants in 
that province, and only four hundred Catholics.8° In 1664 advancement to 
mastership in the guilds was made especially difficult for any but Catholics.8° In 
1665 boys of fourteen and girls of twelve were authorized to accept conversion 


to Catholicism and to leave their parents, who were thereafter required to pay 
them an annuity for their support.8” In 1666 the Huguenots were forbidden to 
establish new colleges, or to maintain academies for the education of the young 
nobility. In 1669 the emigration of Huguenots was made punishable with arrest 
if they were captured, and confiscation of goods;8® and anyone who aided a 
Huguenot to emigrate was subject to condemnation to the galleys for life.89 In 
1677 Louis permitted the endowment of a “treasury of conversions,” from which 
sums averaging six livres per head were given to Huguenots accepting 
conversion to the Catholic faith. To ensure durability of conversions Louis 
decreed (1679) the banishment of all relapsed converts, and the confiscation of 
their property.9° A protest from the Elector of Brandenburg, complaints from 
Colbert that these measures were depressing trade, and the King’s absorption in 
campaigns interrupted the stream of prohibitions. But his reconciliation with 
monogamous Catholicism in 1681 turned him again to the holy war against the 
Huguenots. Now he told an aide that he felt himself “indispensably bound to 
effect the conversion of all his subjects and the extirpation of heresy.”9! In 1682 
he issued—and ordered all Protestant ministers to read to their congregations— 
an address threatening Huguenots “with evils incomparably more terrible and 
deadly than before.”92 Within the next three years 570 of the 815 Huguenot 
churches were closed; many were torn down; and when the Huguenots tried to 
worship on the site of their ruined temples they were punished as rebels against 
the state. 

Meanwhile the dragonnades had begun. It was an old custom in France to 
lodge troops in and at the expense of communes or homes. Louvois, minister of 
war, proposed to the King (April 11, 1681) that converts to Catholicism be 
exempt for two years from such billeting of troops. It was so ordered. Louvois 
now directed the military administrators of the provinces of Poitou and Limousin 
to house their dragoons (mounted soldiers) among Huguenots, especially among 
the well-to-do. In Poitou Maréchal de Marillac let his troops understand that he 
would not resent some apostolic zeal in their treatment of their heretic hosts. 
Soon the soldiers were robbing, beating, raping the Huguenots. When Louis 
heard of these excesses he reproved Marillac, and when they continued he 
dismissed him.92 On May 19 he ordered the suspension of conversion by 
billeting, and condemned the acts of violence committed in some places against 
the Reformers.24 Louvois notified provincial administrators that they might 
continue the dragonnades, but warned them to keep all knowledge of this from 
the King. The dragonnades spread through a large part of France, and brought in 
thousands of converts; some towns and provinces—Montpellier, Nimes, Béarn 
—abjured wholesale their Calvinistic faith. The majority of the Huguenots, 


terrified, pretended conversion; but thousands, defying the laws, abandoned their 
homes and property and fled across frontiers or overseas. Louis was told that 
very few Huguenots were left in France, and that the Edict of Nantes had 
become meaningless. In 1684 the general assembly of the clergy petitioned the 
King that the edict be completely annulled, and that “the undisturbed reign of 
Jesus Christ. . . be re-established in France.”95 

On October 17, 1685, the King revoked the Edict of Nantes as now 
unnecessary in a France almost entirely Catholic. All Huguenot worship and 
schooling were henceforth forbidden. All Huguenot conventicles were to be 
destroyed or transformed into Catholic churches. Huguenot clergymen were 
ordered to leave France within fourteen days, but emigration of other Huguenots 
was prohibited on pain of condemnation to the galleys for life. Half the goods of 
lay emigrants was pledged to informers.°° All children born in France were to be 
baptized by priests, and were to be brought up in the Catholic faith. A final 
clause promised that the few remaining Huguenots would be allowed to dwell 
peacefully in certain towns. This article was carried out in Paris and its suburbs; 
Huguenot tradesmen there were protected and reassured by the lieutenant of 
police; there were no dragonnades in or near Paris; the dancing could go on at 
Versailles, and the King could sleep with a good conscience. But in many 
provinces, under Louvois’ urging,9” the dragonnades continued, and obdurate 
Huguenots were subjected to pillage and torture. Says the leading French 
authority on the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: 


All was permitted to the soldiers except murder. They made the 
Huguenots dance till exhausted; they tossed them up in blankets; they 
poured boiling water down their throats . . . ; they beat the soles of 
their feet; they pulled out the hair of beards . . .; they burned the arms 
and legs of their hosts with candle flame . . .; they forced them to hold 
buming charcoal in their hands . . . They burned the feet of many, 
holding them long before a great fire . . . They forced women to stand 
naked in the street, to bear the mockery and outrages of passersby. 
They bound a nursing mother to a bedpost, and held away from her the 
infant crying for her breast; and when she opened her mouth to plead 
with them they spat into her mouth.98 


This holy terror of 1685, Michelet thought, was far worse than the Revolutionary 
Terror of 1793.99 Some 400,000 “converts” were forced to attend Mass and 
receive the Eucharist; a few who spat out the consecrated wafers when they left 
the church were condemned to be burned alive.!90 Obstinate Huguenot males 


were imprisoned in subterranean dungeons or unheated cells. Obdurate 
Huguenot women were sent to confinement in convents, where they received 
unexpectedly merciful treatment from the nuns. 101 

Two provinces resisted with special valor. Of the Vaudois in French 
Dauphiné and Savoyard Piedmont we shall hear later. In the valleys of the 
Cevennes range in Languedoc thousands of “converted” Huguenots secretly 
retained their faith, waiting for time and chance to free them; and their 
“prophets,” claiming divine inspiration, assured them that the time was near at 
hand. When the War of the Spanish Succession seemed to absorb French arms, 
the peasants formed rebel groups of “Camisards,” who donned white shirts to be 
recognized by one another at night. In one foray they killed the Abbé du Chayla, 
who had persecuted them with special ardor. A regiment of soldiery suddenly 
came down upon them, massacred them indiscriminately, and destroyed their 
houses and crops (1702). A remnant fought back ferociously until the 
conciliatory methods of Maréchal de Villars pursuaded them to peace. 

Of the 1,500,000 Huguenots who had been living in France in 1660, some 
400,000, in the decade before and after the Revocation, escaped across guarded 
borders at the risk of their lives. A thousand tales of heroism survived for a 
century from those desperate years. Protestant countries welcomed the fugitives. 
Geneva, a city of sixteen thousand souls, found room for four thousand 
Huguenots. Charles II and James II, despite their Catholicism, offered 
Huguenots material aid, and eased their absorption into English economic and 
political life. The Elector of Brandenburg gave them so friendly a reception that 
by 1697 over a fifth of Berlin’s population was French. Holland opened its 
doors, built a thousand homes to house the newcomers, lent them money to set 
up business, and guaranteed them all the rights of citizenship; Dutch Catholics 
joined Protestants and Jews in raising funds for Huguenot relief. The grateful 
refugees not only enriched industry and trade in the United Provinces, they 
enlisted in Dutch and English armies fighting France. Some of them 
accompanied or followed William II to England to help him against James I; 
the French Calvinist Marshal Schomberg, who had won victories for Louis XIV, 
led an English army against the French, and died in defeating them in the battle 
of the Boyne (1690). Everywhere in these hospitable lands the Huguenots 
brought their skills in crafts, commerce and finance; all Protestant Europe 
profited from the victory of Catholicism in France. An entire quarter of London 
was occupied by French silk workers. Huguenot exiles in England became 
interpreters of English thought to France, and prepared the conquest of the 
French mind by Bacon, Newton, and Locke. 


A minority of French Catholics privately condemned the massacres of the 
Revocation, and gave secret help and refuge to many victims. But the vast 
majority hailed the destruction of the Huguenots as the King’s culminating 
achievement; now at last, they said, France was Catholic and one. The greatest 
writers—Bossuet, Fénelon, La Fontaine, La Bruyére, even the Jansenist 
patriarch Arnauld—extolled the courage of the King in implementing what they 
conceived to be the national will. “Nothing could be finer,” wrote Mme. de 
Sévigné; “no king has done or will do anything more memorable.”!02 Louis 
himself was happy at having apparently completed a disagreeable but holy task. 
Says Saint-Simon: 


He believed himself to have renewed the days of the preaching of 
the Apostles . . . The bishops wrote panegyrics of him, the Jesuits 
made the pulpit resound with his praises . . . He heard nothing but 
eulogies, while the good and true Catholics and bishops groaned in 
spirit to see the orthodox act toward error and heretics as heretical 
tyrants and heathen had acted against the truth, the confessors, and the 
martyrs. They could not endure this immensity of perjury and 
sacrilege. 103 


Saint-Simon and Vauban were among the few Frenchmen who realized, at the 
outset, the economic loss to France through the exodus of so many industrious 
citizens. Caen lost its textile manufactures, Lyon and Tours lost three fourths of 
their silk looms. Of sixty paper mills in the province of Angoumois only sixteen 
remained; of 109 shops in the town of Méziéres eight survived; of four hundred 
tanneries in Tours, fifty-four were left.104 Ports like Marseilles declined through 
the loss of markets in countries that now, by the work and instructions of 
Huguenots, produced what formerly they had imported from France. The great 
reconstruction of the French economy by Colbert was partly undone; the 
industries that he had labored to develop in France went to nourish her 
competitors. As revenues from industry were sharply reduced, the government 
fell back into the hands of the moneylenders from whom Colbert had rescued it. 
The French navy lost nine thousand sailors, the army six hundred officers and 
twelve thousand troops; perhaps this depletion shared in the defeats that almost 
shattered France in the War of the Spanish Succession. And the will of 
Protestant Europe to unite against France had been strengthened by the ominous 
barbarity of the persecution, and by the pleas of the emigrés. 

The Revocation may have been indirectly helpful to the arts, the manners, and 
the graces of life in France. The Calvinistic spirit, distrusting adornment, graven 


images, and levity, discouraged art, elegance, and wit; a Puritan France would 
have been an anomaly and a mistake. But the Revocation was a disaster for 
French religion. Bacon had remarked that the spectacle of the religious wars 
would have made Lucretius “seven times more epicure and atheist than he 
was”;105 what would he have said now? No stopping point was left for the Gallic 
mind between Catholicism and unbelief. Whereas in Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, and England Protestantism had served to express rebellion against the 
Church, no such vehicle of resentment remained in France; the reaction against 
Romanism found it safer to be thoroughly skeptical than openly Protestant. The 
French Renaissance, unimpeded by Protestantism, passed directly into the 
Enlightenment after the death of the King. 


VII. BOSSUET: 1627-88 


For the present, however, the French Church was triumphant, and stood at the 
summit of splendor and authority. Intolerant in its corporate spirit, and cruel in 
its power, it had nonetheless the best-educated body of men in Europe, and its 
tyrants were rivaled by its saints. Several of its bishops were humanitarians 
sincerely devoted to the public good as they saw it; and two of them entered 
almost as brilliantly as Pascal, and in their time more prominently, into the 
literature of France. Rarely had French ecclesiastics rivaled the prestige of 
Bossuet, or the popularity of Fénelon. 

Jacques Bénigne Bossuet (whose middle name better fitted Fénelon) was born 
prosperous to a prominent lawyer and member of the Parlement of Dijon (1627). 
His parents dedicated him to the priesthood, had him tonsured at eight, and made 
him at thirteen a canon in the cathedral of Metz. At fifteen he was sent to the 
Collége de Navarre in Paris. At sixteen he was already so eloquent that the 
bluestockings at the Hotel de Rambouillet persuaded him, shyly proud, to preach 
a sermon to them in mid-salon. Graduating with honors, he returned to Metz, 
was ordained, and soon advanced to a doctorate in theology. He was scandalized 
to find that ten thousand of Metz’s thirty thousand souls were God-damned 
Protestants. He entered into a polite controversy with Paul Ferry, a Huguenot 
leader; he admitted some evils in Catholic practice, but argued that schism was a 
greater evil still. He remained on friendly terms with Ferry for twelve years, just 
as, later, he was to labor amicably with Leibniz for a reunion of Christendom. 
Anne of Austria, hearing him preach at Metz, thought him too good for so 


unseemly an environment, and persuaded the King to invite him to Paris. Thither 
he moved in 1659. 

At first he preached to simple audiences in the Monastery of St.-Lazare, 
under the auspices of Vincent de Paul. In 1660 he addressed the fashionable 
congregation at the Church of Les Minimes near the Place Royale. The King 
heard him, and recognized in the young orator a judicious union of eloquence, 
orthodoxy, and strong character. He invited him to preach the Lenten sermons of 
1662 in the Louvre; he attended these discourses with conspicuous piety, except 
on the Sunday when he galloped off to recapture Louise de La Valliére from a 
convent. The presence of the King stimulated Bossuet to clear his style of 
provincial crudities, scholastic scaffolding, and dialectical argument; the 
refinement of the court passed to the upper clergy, and generated an age of pulpit 
eloquence rivaling the forensic oratory of Demosthenes and Cicero. During the 
next eight years Bossuet made himself the favorite preacher in the chapels of the 
court. He became director of conscience to highborn ladies like Henrietta 
“Madame” d’Orléans, Mme. de Longueville, and Mlle, de Montpensier.!0 
Sometimes in his sermons he addressed the King directly, usually with excessive 
flattery, once with an earnest call to abandon his adulteries and return to his 
wife. For a while he forfeited the royal smile, but he regained it by converting 
Turenne. In 1667 Louis chose him to deliver the funeral oration at the burial of 
Anne of Austria. Two years later he preached over the remains of Henrietta 
Maria, dowager Queen of England, and in 1670 he had the melancholy task of 
delivering the burial sermon for the younger Henrietta, his beloved penitent, who 
had died in his arms in the precarious charm of her youth. 

Those sermons over the mother and the sister of England’s Charles II are the 
most renowned in the literature of France—for the still more famous address of 
Pope Urban II, calling Europe to the First Crusade (1095), was spoken in Latin, 
though on French soil. The earlier of these oraisons funébres began with 
Bossuet’s brave and favorite theme: that kings should learn from the lessons of 
history, and that a divine nemesis of revenge will punish them if they do not use 
their power for the public good. But instead of seeing in Charles I of England an 
example of such retribution, he found no fault in him except too great clemency, 
and none at all in his devoted wife. He apostrophized the dead Queen as a saint 
who had labored to make her husband and England Catholic. He digressed at 
length on another topic dear to him: the endless variations of Protestantism, and 
the disorder of morals that results from the disturbance of faith; the Great 
Rebellion had been God’s punishment for England’s apostasy from Rome. But 
how exemplary had been the behavior of the Queen after the horrible and 
criminal execution of her husband! She had accepted her sorrows as an 


atonement and a blessing, had thanked God for them, and had lived for eleven 
years in humble and patient prayer. At last she had been rewarded; her son was 
restored to his throne, and the Queen Mother might again have dwelt in palaces. 
She had preferred to live in a convent in France, making no use of her new 
fortune except to multiply her charities. 

More moving, and closer to history and French memories, was the sermon 
that Bossuet delivered ten months later over Henrietta Anne. He had recently 
been made bishop of Condom in southwest France; for this oration he came to 
the abbey church of St.-Denis in full episcopal state, preceded by heralds and 
crowned with the miter; and on his finger shone the great emerald given him by 
the dead princess. Usually, in these sermons, the emotion of the speaker had 
been checked by his thinking of death in general terms; now it was the death of 
one who only yesterday had been the joy of the King and the radiance of the 
court; and the stately prelate broke into tears as he recalled the bitter suddenness 
of the blow that had set all France mourning and marveling at the ways of God. 
He described Henrietta with no cold objectivity, but with the prejudice of love 
—“always sweet and peaceful, generous and benevolent”!07—and he merely 
hinted, with discreet brevity, that her happiness had not been proportioned to her 
deserts. For a moment even the careful bishop, pillar and guardian of orthodoxy, 
dared to ask God why so much evil and injustice flourish on the earth.198 He 
consoled himself and his auditors with the remembrance of Henrietta’s dying 
piety, of the sacraments that had cleansed her of all worldly attachments; surely 
so tender and purified a spirit merited salvation, and would grace Paradise itself! 

It was through a rare mistake in judging character that Louis, moved by such 
eloquence, appointed Bossuet (1670) preceptor to the Dauphin, and trusted him 
to train the stolid, backward lad in the knowledge and character required to rule 
France. Bossuet gave himself faithfully to this task; he resigned his bishopric to 
be near his ward and the court, and he wrote for the young Louis such earnest 
manuals of world history, logic, the Christian faith, government, and the duties 
of a king, as should have made the boy a monster of perfection and power. 

In one of these treatises, Politique tirée des propres paroles de 1’Ecriture 
sainte (1679, 1709)—Politics as Drawn from the Very Words of Holy Scripture 
—Bossuet defended absolute monarchy and the divine right of kings with more 
than the ardor of Cardinal Bellarmine upholding the supremacy of the popes. 
Was it not said in the Old Testament that “God has given to every people its 
ruler’’?109 And in the New Testament, with all the authority of St. Paul, that “the 
powers that be are ordained of God”?1!10 Yes, and the Apostle had added: 
“Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God; and 
they that resist shall receive to themselves eternal damnation.” Obviously, 


anyone who accepts the Bible as the word of God must honor the king as God’s 
vice-regent, or, as Isaiah called Cyrus, “the anointed of the Lord.”!!1 
Consequently the royal person is sacred, the royal power is divine and absolute, 
the king is responsible only to God. But that responsibility lays upon him severe 
obligations: he must in every word and deed obey the laws of God. Fortunately 
for Louis, the God of the Bible had been well disposed toward polygamy. 

For the Dauphin, too, Bossuet wrote (1679) his famous Discours sur 
l’histoire universelle. Scandalized by Descartes’ suggestion that—given one 
initial push by God—all events in the objective world could be explained 
mechanically as following from the laws and constitution of nature, Bossuet 
retorted that on the contrary every major event in history was part of a divine 
plan, was an act of Providence leading up to the sacrifice of Christ and the 
development of Christianity into an expanding City of God. Again taking the 
Bible as divinely inspired, he centered all history on the career of the Old 
Testament Jews and the nations enlightened by Christianity. “God used the 
Assyrians and the Babylonians to chastise His chosen people, the Persians to 
restore them, Alexander to protect them, Antiochus to test them, the Romans to 
preserve Jewish liberty against Syrian kings.” If this seems foolish, we must 
remember that it was also the view of the authors of the Bible, whom Bossuet 
confidently identified with God. So he began with a summary of Old Testament 
history, and he performed that task with his usual flair for order, compactness, 
and vigorous eloquence. The chronology was taken from Archbishop Ussher’s 
scheme, dating the creation at 4004 B.c. Bossuet took only passing notice of the 
nations that lay outside the Biblical reference, but of these he gave synoptical 
accounts of remarkable insight and power, and showed a_ sympathetic 
understanding of pagan virtues and accomplishments. Through all the 
kaleidoscope of rising and falling empires he saw some advance; in him, as in 
Charles Perrault and other contemporary defenders of the moderns versus the 
ancients, the idea of progress took form and flesh, and prepared, from afar off, 
for Turgot and Condorcet. With all its faults, the book created the modern 
philosophy of history, which is achievement enough for one man. 

Bossuet’s royal pupil did not appreciate the honor of having great books 
written for his instruction. And Bossuet’s spirit was too serious and severe to be 
an ingratiating teacher. He was more in his element when he gently-guided 
Louise de La Valliére out of adultery into a nunnery. He preached the sermon 
when she took the vows; and in that year 1675 he spoke up again in reproof of 
the philandering King. Louis heard him impatiently, but restored him to the 
episcopate as bishop of Meaux (1681), near enough to Versailles to let Bossuet 
savor the pomp and splendor of the court. Through that proud generation he was 


the authoritative exponent and leader of the French clergy. For them he drew up 
the Four Articles that reaffirmed the “Gallican liberties” of the French Church as 
against papal domination. Bossuet forfeited thereby a cardinal’s hat, but he 
became the pope of France. 

He was not a bad pope. Though he insisted on the dignity and ceremony of 
the episcopal state, he remained humane and kind, and spread his mantle over 
many varieties of Catholic belief. Without condoning the passion and scorn that 
sharpened the Provincial Letters, he agreed in condemning the excesses of 
casuistry; in 1700 he persuaded the assembly of the clergy to repudiate 127 
propositions taken from Jesuit casuists; and he remained on friendly terms with 
Arnauld and other Jansenists. He was reputed to be lenient in the confessional, 
and deprecated austerities in laymen, but he warmly approved the asceticism of 
Raneé, went into frequent retreat at La Trappe, and wished at times that he might 
win the peace of a monastic cell. The glamour of the court, however, overcame 
his aspirations to sanctity, and tarnished his theology with ambitions to rise in 
the hierarchies of Church and state. “Pray for me,” he asked the abbess at 
Meaux, “that I may not love the world.”!!2 In his later years he became more 
severe. We must excuse him for denouncing the theater and Moliére in his 
Maximes sur la comédie (1694), for Moliére had shown religion only in its 
puritanical and hypocritical forms, hardly doing justice to men like Vincent de 
Paul. 

Bossuet was more intolerant in theory than in practice. He thought it absurd 
that any individual mind, however brilliant, should think to acquire in one 
lifetime the knowledge and wisdom fitting him to sit in judgment upon the 
traditions and beliefs of the family, the community, the state, and the Church. 
The sens commun was more trustworthy than individual reasoning; not 
“common sense” as the thought of common persons, but as the collective 
intelligence of generations taught by centuries of experience, and taking form in 
the customs and creeds of mankind. What man could pretend to know better than 
so many men the needs of the human soul, and the answers to questions 
unanswerable by knowledge alone? Consequently the human mind needs an 
authority to give it peace, and free thought can only destroy that peace; human 
society needs an authority to give it morals, and free thought, by questioning the 
divine origin of the moral code, brings the whole moral order into ruin. Hence 
heresy is treason to society and the state as well as to the Church, and “those 
who believe that a prince should not use force in religious matters . . . are guilty 
of an impious error.”!1!3 The bishop favored persuasion rather than force in the 
conversion of heretics, but he defended force as a last resort, and hailed the 
Revocation as “the pious edict that will give the deathblow to heresy.” In his 


own district he enforced the decree with such lenience that the intendant 
reported, “Nothing can be done in the diocese of Meaux; the weakness of the 
Bishop is a hindrance to conversion.”!!4 Most of the Huguenots in that area 
persisted in their faith. 

He hoped to the last that argument could win even Holland, Germany, and 
England to the old faith, and we shall see him negotiate for years with Leibniz 
over the philosopher’s plan for reuniting the severed segments of Christianity. In 
1688 he wrote his masterpiece, Histoire des variations des églises protestantes, 
which Buckle rated as “probably the most formidable work ever directed against 
Protestantism.”!15 The four volumes were distinguished by painstaking 
scholarship; every page was propped up with references—a type of conscience 
that was just beginning to take form. The bishop made an attempt at fairness. He 
acknowledged the ecclesiastical abuses against which Luther had rebelled; he 
saw much to admire in Luther’s character; but he could not stomach the jolly 
coarseness that mingled, in Luther, with patriotic courage and masculine piety. 
He drew almost a loving picture of Melanchthon. Nevertheless he hoped, by 
showing the personal weaknesses and theological disputes of the Reformers, to 
loosen the attachment of their followers. He ridiculed the idea that every man 
should be free to interpret the Bible for himself and found a new religion on a 
new reading; anyone acquainted with human nature could have foreseen that 
this, if unopposed, would result in the fragmentation of Christianity into a 
wilderness of sects, and of morals into an individualism in which the instincts of 
the jungle could be checked only by the endless multiplication of police. From 
Luther to Calvin to Socinus—from the rejection of the papacy to the rejection of 
the Eucharist to the rejection of Christ—and then from Unitarianism to atheism: 
these were easily descending steps in the dissolution of belief. From religious to 
social revolt, from Luther’s theses to the Peasants’ War, from Calvin to 
Cromwell to the Levellers to regicide: these were slippery steps in the 
disintegration of social order and peace. Only a religion of authority could give 
sanction to morals, stability to the state, and strength to the human spirit in the 
face of bewilderment, bereavement, and death. 

It was a powerful argument, impressive with learning and eloquence, 
containing pages unsurpassed in the French prose of that age except by the 
polemics and Pensées of Pascal. It might have had more success if its appeal to 
reason had not been stultified by the appeal to force in the barbarities of the 
Revocation. A hundred refutations appeared in Protestant lands excoriating the 
pretense to reason in a man who approved spoliation, banishment, confiscation, 
and galley slavery as arguments for Catholic Christianity. And—asked the 
rejoinders—were there not variations in Catholicism too? What century had 


passed without divisions in the Church—Roman Catholics, Greek Catholics, 
Armenian Catholics, Uniates? Were not the Jansenists of Port-Royal at that 
moment warring with their fellow Catholics of the Society of Jesus? Was not the 
Gallican clergy, led by Bossuet himself, in bitter dispute with the Ultramontanes, 
almost to the point of schism with Rome? Was not. Bossuet fighting Fénelon? 


VIII. FENELON: 1651-1715 


Nobly born and trebly named, Frangois de Salignac de La Mothe-Fénelon 
was also orthodox and ambitious, a bishop and courtier, a royal tutor and master 
of prose, but elsewise all the world away from Bossuet. Saint-Simon was 
impressed: 


A very tall, thin man, well-built, pale, with a large nose, and eyes 
that flashed with fire and intelligence. His physiognomy seemed 
composed of contradictions, yet, somehow, these contradictions were 
not disagreeable. It was grave yet gallant, serious yet gay; it expressed 
equally the doctor, the bishop, and the aristocrat; and, perceptible 
above everything else, in his face as in himself, were delicacy, 
modesty, and, supremely, nobility of mind. It required an effort to take 
one’s eyes from his face.116 


Michelet thought him un peu vieux dés sa naissance!1’—“a bit old from his 
birth”—as the fruit of the final flowering of an aging seigneur in Périgord, who, 
over the groans of his grown sons, had married a poor but noble demoiselle. The 
new son was put out of the money by being dedicated to the Church. Brought up 
by his mother, he developed an almost feminine grace of speech and delicacy of 
feeling. Well educated in classical lore by a tutor and the Jesuits of Paris, he 
became a scholar as well as a priest. He could bandy pagan quotations with any 
heretic, and wrote a French style nervous, delicate, and refined, at the other end 
of the scale from the masculine and rotund oratory of Bossuet. 

Ordained at twenty-four (1675), he was soon made superior of the Convent of 
New Catholics, where he had the difficult task of reconciling to the Roman faith 
young women recently separated from Protestantism. They listened to him at 
first unwillingly, then resignedly, then affectionately, for it was easy to fall in 
love with Fénelon, and he was the only man available. In 1686 he was sent to the 
region of La Rochelle to aid in the conversion of Huguenots. He approved the 
Revocation, but deprecated the violence, and warned the King’s ministers that 


forced conversions would be superficial and transient. Returning to the convent 
in Paris, he published (1687) a Traité de l’éducation des filles, almost 
Rousseauian in its advocacy of gentle methods. When the Duc de Beauvilliers 
was appointed by the King as governor of his eight-year-old grandson Louis, 
Duke of Burgundy, he called upon Fénelon to tutor the boy (1689). 

The young Duke was proud, headstrong, passionate, sometimes ferocious and 
cruel, but possessed of a brilliant mind and a vivacious wit. Fénelon felt that 
only religion could tame him; he instilled in him both the fear and the love of 
God; at the same time he won the respect of his pupil by a discipline tempered 
with sympathetic understanding of adolescence. He dreamed of reforming 
France by forming its prospective king. He taught the lad the absurdity of war, 
and the necessity of promoting agriculture instead of discouraging the peasantry 
with taxes to build luxurious cities and finance aggressive wars. In the Dialogues 
of the Dead that he wrote for his pupil he stigmatized as “barbarous that 
government where there are no laws but the will of one man. . . . He who rules 
should be pre-eminently obedient to the law; detached from the law, his person 
is nothing.” All wars are civil wars, since all men are brothers; “each one owes 
infinitely more to the human race—which is the great country—than to the 
particular country in which he was born.”!18 The King, not privy to this esoteric 
instruction, and seeing a wondrous improvement in his grandson’s character, 
rewarded Fénelon with the archbishopric of Cambrai (1695). Fénelon put many 
prelates to shame by living nine months of each year at his see. The rest he spent 
at the court, anxious to influence policy, and occasionally continuing his 
instruction of the Duke. 

Meanwhile he had met the woman who was to be, in a real sense, his femme 
fatale. Mme. Jeanne Marie de La Motte-Guyon, married at sixteen, widowed and 
pretty and wealthy at twenty-eight, had the world of suitors at her feet. But she 
had received an intensive religious training as a necessary protection against 
ambitious males; she had found no adequate outlet for her piety in the external 
observance of Catholic worship; and she listened responsively to the mystics of 
her time, who offered peace of soul not so much through confession, 
Communion, and the Mass as through absorption in the contemplation of an 
omnipresent deity, a complete and loving surrender of the self to God. In such a 
divine love affair no worldly matters counted; in that exaltation of the spirit one 
might neglect all religious ritual and yet attain to heaven not only after death but 
in life as well. The Spanish priest Miguel de Molinos had been condemned by 
the Inquisition (1687) for preaching such “quietism” in Italy; but the movement 
was spreading throughout Europe—in the “Pietism” of Germany and the 


Netherlands, among the Quakers and the Cambridge Platonists in England, 
among the dévots in France. 

Mme. Guyon, in several books, expounded her views with moving eloquence. 
Souls, she taught, are torrents that have issued from God, and that find no quiet 
until they lose themselves in Him like rivers swallowed by the sea. Then 
individuality fades away; there is no further consciousness of self or the world, 
no consciousness at all, only identity with God. In such a state the soul is 
infallible, beyond good and evil, virtue and sin; whatever it does is right, and no 
force can injure it. She could not ask forgiveness for her sins, Mme. Guyon told 
Bossuet, because in her world of ecstasy there was no sin.!19 Some ladies of the 
aristocracy saw in this mysticism a noble form of piety; Mme. Guyon numbered 
among her disciples the Mmes. de Beauvilliers, de Chevreuse, de Mortemart, 
even, in a degree, Mme. de Maintenon. Fénelon himself was attracted by this 
fascinating union of piety, wealth, and loveliness; his own character was a 
complex of mysticism, ambition, and sentiment. He persuaded Mme. de 
Maintenon to let Mme. Guyon teach in the school that the secret wife of the King 
had founded at St.-Cyr. Maintenon asked her confessor to advise her about Mme. 
Guyon; he consulted Bossuet, who invited the mystic to expound her doctrines 
to him. She did. The cautious bishop saw in them a threat to the theology and 
practices of the Church, for they seemed to dispense not only with the 
sacraments and the priest, but with the Gospels and Christ. He reproved her, 
gave her the Eucharist, and asked her to leave Paris and cease teaching. At first 
she consented, then she refused. Bossuet had her confined in a convent for eight 
years (1695-1703), after which she was released on condition that she live 
quietly on her son’s estate near Blois. There she died in 1717. 

To define the limits of permissible mysticism Bossuet composed an 
Instruction on the States of Prayer (1696). He showed Fénelon a copy of the 
manuscript, and asked his approval. Fénelon demurred, and wrote an opposed 
work, Explanation of the Maxims of the Saints on the Internal Life (1697). The 
two books, published almost simultaneously, became a matter of widespread 
discussion as lively as in the furor over Port-Royal. The King, trusting Bossuet, 
removed Fénelon from his position as instructor to the Duke of Burgundy, and 
bade him stay in his diocese at Cambrai Urged on by Bossuet, Louis demanded a 
papal condemnation of Fénelon’s book. Innocent XII, remembering Bossuet’s 
Gallicanism and Fénelon’s Ultramontane defense of the papacy, hesitated; 
pressure was brought upon him; he yielded, but condemned the Maxims as 
mildly as he could (March, 1699). Fénelon submitted quietly. 

At Cambrai he performed his duties with a devotion and conscience that won 
him the respect of France. Bossuet and the King might have been appeased had 


not a printer published (April, 1699), with the consent of the author, a romance 
that Fénelon had written for his royal pupil under the apparently harmless title of 
Suite de |’Odicée d’Homere (Continuation of Homer’s Odyssey), known to us as 
Les Aventures de Télémaque, fils d’Ulysse. Here, in a style of smooth grace and 
almost feminine tenderness, the ingratiating teacher had expounded again his 
idealistic political philosophy. Mentor, his mouthpiece, having persuaded the 
kings to peace, warns them: 


Henceforth, under divers names and chiefs, you will be all one 
people . . . All the human race is one family . . . All peoples are 
brothers .. . Unhappy the impious men who seek a cruel glory in the 
blood of their brothers. . .. War is sometimes necessary, but it is the 
shame of the human race... . Do not tell me, O kings, that one should 
desire war to acquire glory. . . . Whoever prefers his own glory to 
sentiments of humanity is a monster of pride and not a man; he will 
gain only false glory, for true glory is found only in moderation and 


goodness. . . . Men should not think well of him, since he has thought 
so little of them, and has shed their blood prodigally for a brutal 
vanity.120 


Fénelon admitted the divine right of kings, but only as a power given them by 
Providence to make men happy, and as a right limited by laws: 


Absolute power degrades every subject to the condition of a slave. 
The tyrant is flattered, even to the point of adoration, and everyone 
trembles at the glance of his eye; but at the least breath of revolt this 
monstrous power perishes by its own excess. It drew no strength from 
the love of the people.1!21 


In these bold lines Louis XIV saw himself described and his wars 
condemned. The friends of Fénelon hastily vanished from the court. The printer 
of Télémaque was arrested, and the police were told to confiscate all copies. But 
the book was reprinted in Holland, and soon it was being read throughout the 
French-reading world; for a century and a half it was the most widely read, and 
best loved, of all French books.!22 Fénelon protested that he had not had Louis in 
mind in these critical passages; no one believed him. Two years passed before 
the Duke of Burgundy dared to write to his former teacher; then the King 
relented, and allowed him to visit Fénelon at Cambrai. The Archbishop lived in 
hopes that his pupil would soon inherit the throne, and might then call upon him 


to be his Richelieu. But the grandson died three years before the King; and 
Fénelon himself (January 7, 1715) preceded Louis by nine months to the grave. 


Bossuet had gone long before them. He was unhappy in his later years; he had 
triumphed against Fénelon, the Ultramontanes, and the mystics, and he had seen 
the Church triumphant against the Huguenots; but all these victories could not 
enable him to pass the stones from his bladder. Pain so racked him that he could 
hardly bear to take the place he so loved to hold in the ceremonies of the court; 
and heartless cynics asked why he could not go and die privately at Meaux. He 
saw about him the rise of skepticism, of Biblical criticism, of Protestant 
polemics impiously aimed at his own head; here, for example, was Jurieu, the 
banished Huguenot, telling the world that he, Bossuet, the bishop of bishops and 
the very image of virtue and probity, was a ranting liar living with 
concubines.!23 He began some new books to rout these scurrilous foes, but life 
ran out on him as he wrote; and on April 12, 1704, his pains ceased. 

At first sight Bossuet seems to mark the zenith of Catholicism in modern 
France. The old faith appeared to have recovered all the ground that had been 
lost to Luther and Calvin. The clergy were reforming their morals, Racine was 
devoting his final dramas to religion, Pascal had turned skepticism upon the 
skeptics, the state had made itself an obedient agent of the Church, the King had 
become almost a Jesuit. 

And yet the situation was not perfect. The Jesuits were still under the cloud 
raised by the Lettres a un provincial; Jansenism was not destroyed; the 
Huguenot fugitives were stirring up half of Europe against the pious King; 
Montaigne was read more widely than Pascal; and Hobbes, Spinoza, and Bayle 
were striking terrible blows at the edifice of faith. According to St. Vincent de 
Paul (1648), “several pastors complain that they have fewer communicants than 
before; St.-Sulpice three thousand less; the pastor of St.-Nicolas-du-Chardonnet 
found that 1,500 of his parishioners had omitted Easter communion.”!24 Said 
Bayle in 1686: “The age we live in is full of freethinkers and deists; people are 
amazed at their number”;!25 “a prodigious indifference to religion reigns 
everywhere”;!26 and he attributed this to the wars and controversies of 
Christendom. “You must know,” said Nicole, “that the great heresy in the world 
is not Calvinism or Lutheranism, but atheism.”!27 Said the Princess Palatine in 
1699: “One now rarely finds a young man who does not wish to be an 
atheist.”128 In the Paris of 1703, Leibniz reported, the “so-called esprits forts are 
in the fashion, and piety is there turned to ridicule. ... Under a King devout, 
severe, and absolute, the disorder of religion has gone beyond anything ever seen 
in the Christian world.”!29 Among these esprits forts—‘“minds strong” enough to 


doubt almost everything—were Saint-Evremond, Ninon de Lenclos, Gassendi’s 
epitomizer Bernier, the Ducs de Nevers and de Bouillon. The Temple, once the 
headquarters of the Knights Templar in Paris, became the center of a little group 
of freethinkers—Chaulieu, Sirvien, La Fare, etc——who passed down their 
irreverence to the Regency. And Fontenelle, the indestructible near-centenarian 
destined to bandy quips with the Encyclopedists, was already in 1687 publishing 
his Histoire des oracles, slyly undermining the miraculous basis of Christianity. 
In the ecstasy of his piety Louis XIV had cleared the road for Voltaire. 


I. Sainte-Beuve noted that “several of the young ladies who became the outstanding nuns of Port-Royal had 
had smallpox, which at an early age had disfigured their faces,” and added slyly, “I do not wish to say that 
we give to God only that which no longer has value in the world.”!5 


II. “The French language,” said Sainte-Beuve, “has no finer pages than the simple and severe lines of this 
incomparable picture.”45 


III. L’homrne n’est qu’un roseau, le plus faible de la nature, mats c’est un roseau pensant. 


CHAPTER III 


The King and the Arts 


1643-1715 


I. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ARTS 


NEVER before or after, excepting perhaps under Pericles, has a government so 
stimulated, nourished, or dominated art as under Louis XIV. Artes virumque 
cano. 

Richelieu’s fine taste and judicious purchases had helped the recovery of 
French art from the Religious Wars. During the regency of Anne of Austria 
private collectors—nobles and financiers—had begun to vie with one another in 
gathering works of art. Pierre Crozat, a banker, had a hundred paintings by 
Titian, a hundred by Veronese, two hundred by Rubens, over a hundred by 
Vandyck. Fouquet, as we have seen, amassed paintings, statues, and lesser 
objects of art at Vaux, with more discrimination than discretion. Louis, 
destroying him, inherited his acquisitions; and in time several other private 
collections were gathered into the Louvre or Versailles. Mazarin had put part of 
his hoard into art more likely than money to escape depreciation. His fine Italian 
taste shared in forming the classical bias of the King, and it was probably he who 
taught Louis XIV that it redounded to the glory of a ruler to accumulate, display, 
and foster art. These collections provided the stimulating exemplars and 
stabilizing norms for art education and development in France. 

The next step was to organize the artists. Here too Mazarin led the way. In 
1648 he founded the Académie de Peinture et de Sculpture; in 1655 this received 
a charter from the King, and became the first in a series of academies designed 
to train artists and direct them into the service and adornment of the state. 
Colbert took up where Mazarin left off, and brought to a head this centralization 
of French art. Though himself laying no claim to artistic judgment, he aspired 
“to make the arts flourish better in France than anywhere else.”! He began by 
buying for the King the tapestry works of the Gobelins (1662). In 1664 he 
acquired the post of superintendent of buildings, which gave him control of 
architecture and its ancillary arts. In that year he reorganized the Academy of 


Painting and Sculpture as the Académie Royale des Beaux-Arts. Henry IV had 
housed in the Louvre a guild of artisans to adorn the royal palaces; Colbert made 
these men the nucleus of the Manufacture Royale des Meubles de la Couronne— 
the Royal Manufactory of Furniture for the Crown (1667). In 1671 he 
established the Académie Royale de |’ Architecture, where artists were induced 
to build and decorate in le bon gotit approved by the King. In all these societies 
the artisans were brought under the direction of artists, and these under the 
guidance of one policy and style. 

To reinforce the classical bent that French art had received under Francis I, 
and cleanse it from Flemish influences, Colbert and Charles Le Brun set up in 
Rome the Académie Royale de France (1666). Students who had won the Prix de 
Rome in the Paris academies were sent to Italy, and were maintained there for 
five years at the expense of the French government. They were required to rise at 
five o’clock in the morning and to retire at ten o’clock at night; they were trained 
in copying and imitating classical and Renaissance models; they were expected 
to produce a “masterpiece” (in the guild sense) every three months; and when 
they returned to France the state had first option on their services. 

The result of this fostering and nationalization of art was an impressive, 
overwhelming production of palaces, churches, statues, pictures, tapestries, 
pottery, medallions, engravings, and coins, all stamped with the pride and taste 
—often with the features—of Le Roi Soleil. It was not a subjection of French art 
to Rome, as some complained; it was a subjection of Roman art to Louis XIV. 
The style aimed to be classical, for that style agreed with the majesty of states 
and kings. Colbert poured French money into Italy to buy classical or 
Renaissance art. Everything was done to transport the glory of the Roman 
emperors to the King and capital of France. The result amazed the world. 

Louis XIV became the greatest patron of art that history has known. He “gave 
greater encouragement to the arts” (in the judgment of Voltaire) “than all his 
fellow kings together.”2 He was, of course, the most openhanded collector. He 
enlarged the number of paintings in his galleries from two hundred to twenty- 
five hundred; and many of these pictures were the product of royal commissions 
to French artists. He bought so many pieces of classical or Renaissance sculpture 
that Italy feared artistic denudation, and the Pope forbade the further export of 
art. Louis engaged men of talent like Girardon or Coysevox to make copies of 
statues that he could not buy; and seldom have copies so rivaled their originals. 
The palaces, gardens, and parks of Paris, Versailles, and Marly were peopled 
with statuary. The surest way to the King’s favor was to present him with a work 
of unquestioned beauty or established repute; so the city of Aries gave him its 
famous Venus in 1683. Louis was not stingy; each year, in Voltaire’s estimate, 


he bought French art products to the value of 800,000 livres, and made gifts of 
them to cities, institutions, and friends,? aiming at once to support the artists and 
to disseminate a sense of beauty and a feeling for art. The taste of the King was 
good, and immensely benefited French art, but it was narrowly classical. When 
he was shown some paintings by the younger Teniers he commanded, “Enlevez- 
moi ces grotesques! Take away these crudities!”4 Under his favor artists rose 
considerably in earnings and social status. He gave the cue by personally 
honoring them; and when someone complained of the patents of nobility that he 
conferred on the painter Le Brun and the architect Jules Hardouin-Mansard, he 
replied, with some warmth, “I can make twenty dukes or peers in a quarter of an 
hour, but it takes centuries to make a Mansard.”>5 Mansard was paid eighty 
thousand livres per year; Le Brun reveled in the opulence of his mansions at 
Paris, Versailles, and Montmorency; Largilliére and Rigaud received six 
hundred livres per portrait. “No artist of worth was left in poverty.”® 

In honoring and rewarding art the provinces emulated the capital, and nobles 
followed the lead of the King. The cities developed art schools of their own—at 
Rouen, Beauvais, Blois, Orléans, Tours, Lyons, Aix-en-Provence, Toulouse, 
Bordeaux. The role of the nobles as patrons diminished as the state absorbed the 
available talent, but it continued; and the trained taste of the most developed 
aristocracy in Europe contributed to establish the exquisite style of art 
productions under Louis XIV. Men and women born to privilege and wealth, and 
reared in good manners amid handsome surroundings and objects of beauty, 
acquired standards and tastes from their elders and their environment; and the 
artists had to meet those standards and satisfy those tastes. As moderation, self- 
restraint, elegant expression, graceful movement, and polished form were ideals 
of the French aristocracy in this age, it demanded these qualities in art; the social 
structure favored the classic style. Art profited from these influences and 
controls, but it paid a price. It lost touch with the people, it could not express 
them as Dutch and Flemish art expressed the Netherlands; it became the voice 
not of the nation but of a class, the state, and the King. We shall not find in the 
art of this period much warmth or depth of feeling, not the rich tints and 
abundant flesh of Rubens, nor the profound shadows enveloping Rembrandt’s 
rabbis, saints, and financiers; we shall see no peasants, no workers, no beggars, 
but only the pretty happiness of the top of the world. 

To the joy of Colbert and his master, they found in Charles Le Brun a man 
who could be at once a zealous servant of the government and a dominating 
magistrate of this classic style. In 1666, on Colbert’s recommendation, Le Brun 
was made chief painter to the King, and director of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts; a year later he was put in charge of the Gobelin factory. He was 


commissioned to superintend the education and operation of artists, with a view 
to developing in their products a harmony of style distinctive and representative 
of the reign. With the help of likeminded subordinates Le Brun established in the 
Academy (1667) the conférences, or lectures, by which the principles of the 
classic style were inculcated with precepts, examples, and authority. Raphael 
among the Italians, Poussin among the French, were the favored models; every 
painting was judged by the canons derived from their art. Le Brun and Sébastien 
Bourdon formulated these rules; they exalted line above color, discipline above 
originality, order above freedom; the task of the artist was not to copy Nature but 
to make her beautiful, not to mirror her disorder, imperfections, and 
monstrosities as well as her incidental loveliness, but to select those features of 
her that would enable the soul of man to express its deepest feelings and highest 
ideals. The architects, the painters, the sculptors, the potters, the woodworkers, 
the metalworkers, the glassworkers, the engravers were to utter with one 
harmonious voice the aspirations of France and the grandeur of the King. 


Il. ARCHITECTURE 


However, these French artists Italianate had returned from Rome 
unconsciously coated with baroque. That now pervasive style has been 
previously described; it may be summarized as replacing the calm simplicity of 
classic forms with an exuberance of feeling and ornament. While the classic— 
more specifically the Hellenistic—ideal was approximated in the sculpture, 
painting, and literature of this grand siécle, the architecture and decoration 
borrowed from the elegant and ornate styles that had triumphed in Italy after the 
death of Michelangelo (1564). The King’s builders aimed at the classical and 
achieved the baroque—at Versailles the full baroque, in the facades of the 
Louvre a successful synthesis of baroque and classical. 

The first architectural chef-d’oeuvre of the reign was the Church of Val-de- 
Grace in Paris. Anne of Austria had registered a vow to build a handsome shrine 
if God and Louis XIII would give her a son. When her regency provided her 
with funds, she engaged Francois Mansart to draw up plans. The first stone was 
laid by Louis XIV, then seven years old, in 1645. Mansart’s design was carried 
out by Lemercier in Italian classic style, with a dome that is still the admiration 
of architects. Libéral Bruant built the Church of St.-Louis-des-Invalides (1670) 
for the veterans housed in the Hotel des Invalides; and in 1676 Louvois 
commissioned Jules Hardouin-Mansard (grandnephew of Francois Mansart) to 


finish the church with a choir and a dome. In elegant beauty that dome is the 
architectural masterpiece of the reign. Hardouin-Mansard triumphed again in 
designing the chapel at Versailles (1699). Here and at the Invalides his work was 
completed with luxurious ornament by his brother-in-law Robert de Cotte, who 
raised also the Hatel de Ville at Lyons, the Abbey of St.-Denis, and the facade of 
St.-Rochc. 

Royal replaced ecclesiastical architecture as the state surpassed the Church in 
wealth and prestige. The problem now was to express not devotion but power. In 
meeting this requirement the Louvre had the advantage of tradition; many 
generations had seen it grow, and many kings had marked its history. Lemercier, 
working for Mazarin, raised the western front of the main wing, and began the 
north wing along the present Rue de Rivoli. Le Vau, who succeeded him, 
finished that wing, reconstructed the facade of the south wing (facing the Seine), 
and laid the foundations of the east wing. At this juncture Colbert became 
superintendent of buildings. Rejecting Le Vau’s plans for the east wing, he 
conceived the project of continuing the Louvre westward until it should join the 
Tuileries in a single palace. He announced to the architects of France and Italy a 
competition to design a new facade. To make sure to get the best, he persuaded 
the King to send a special invitation to Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini (1665), then 
the acknowledged prince of European artists, to come to Paris at the royal 
expense and submit a design. Bernini came with great pomp, angered the French 
artists with his scorn of their work, and drew up a massive, costly plan that 
required the demolition of nearly all the existing Louvre. Colbert found the plan 
deficient in plumbing and other facilities for living; Bernini fumed that “M. 
Colbert treats me like a little boy, with all his idle talk about privies and 
underground conduits.”” A compromise was reached: the King laid the 
foundation stone of Bernini’s design; then the artist, after six months in Paris, 
was sent back to Italy with honors and livres, which he tried to repay with the 
bust of Louis XIV now at Versailles, and the equestrian statue of Louis in the 
Galleria Borghese in Rome. His design for the Louvre was abandoned; the 
existing structure was retained, and Charles Perrault was awarded the 
commission to build the eastern front. Now rose the famous Colonnade du 
Louvre, whose palpable defects let loose a flood of criticism, but which is now 
accepted as one of the most magnificent facades on earth. 

Colbert had hoped that the King would move from the cramped quarters at 
St.-Germain into the renovated Louvre. But Louis still remembered that he and 
his mother had had to flee from the Paris populace during the Fronde; he thought 
that the voice of the people was the voice of violence; and he did not care to 


subject himself to such checks on his absolute rule. To the dismay of Colbert he 
decided to build Versailles. 

Louis XIII had erected there a modest hunting lodge in 1624. André Le Notre 
saw in the gently rising slope of the site, and its rich forestation, a tempting 
chance for garden artistry. In 1662 he presented to Louis XIV a general plan for 
the grounds; and if today the buildings are inferior to the lawns and the lake, the 
flowers and shrubs and varied trees, that may be as Le Notre conceived it. It was 
to be not so much a masterpiece of architecture as an invitation to live outdoors, 
amid a nature tamed and improved by art: to breathe the fragrance of flowers and 
trees, to feast the eyes and fancied touch on classically sculptured forms, to hunt 
prey and women in the woods, to dance and picnic on the grass, to boat on the 
canal and the lake, to hear Lully and Moliéere under the open sky. Here was a 
garden of the gods, built with the pennies of twenty million Frenchmen who 
would rarely see it, but who gloried in the glory of their King. It is pleasant to 
learn that except on royal occasions the park at Versailles was open to the 
public. 

The art of landscape gardening, like so much else, had come from Italy, 
bringing a hundred devices and surprises; bowers, trellises, grottoes, caves, 
grotesques, colored stones, bird houses, statues, vases, brooks, fountains, 
waterspouts, even organs played by running water. Le Notre had already 
designed the gardens at Vaux for Fouquet; soon he would design the Jardins des 
Tuileries for the Queen, and the gardens at St.-Cloud for Madame Henrietta, and 
the gardens at Chantilly for Le Grand Condé. At Versailles, from 1662 onward, 
Louis gave him carte blanche, and Colbert was appalled at the expense incurred 
in transforming a disheveled wilderness into acres of paradise. The King fell in 
love with Le Notre, who cared not for money but only for beauty, and in whom 
there was no guile. He was the Boileau of gardens, resolved to turn the 
“disorder” of nature into order, harmony, and reasonable, intelligible form. 
Perhaps he was too insistently classical, but his creation remains, after three 
hundred years, one of the meccas of mankind. 

Still envious of Fouquet, Louis brought Vaux’s architect, Le Vau, to enlarge 
the hunting lodge into a royal palace. Jules Hardouin-Mansard took over the 
direction in 1670, and began the vast apartments, galleries, reception rooms, 
dance halls, guardrooms, and administrative offices that are now Versailles. By 
1685 there were thirty-six thousand men and six thousand horses laboring on the 
enterprise, sometimes working in night and day shifts. Colbert long ago had 
warned the King that such architecture, added to war after war, would bankrupt 
the treasury; but in 1679 Louis built another palace at Marly as an escape from 
the crowds at Versailles, and in 1687 he added the Grand Trianon as a retreat for 


Mme. de Maintenon. He ordered an army of men, including many of his regular 
troops, to divert the River Eure and carry its waters through ninety miles of the 
“Aqueduct of Maintenon” to supply the lakes, streams, fountains, and baths of 
Versailles; in 1688, after huge expenditures, this enterprise was abandoned at the 
call of war. All in all, Versailles—buildings, furniture, decoration, gardens, and 
aqueducts—had by 1690 cost France 200,000,000 francs ($500,000,000?).1° 

Architecturally, Versailles is too complex and haphazard to approach 
perfection. The chapel is brilliant, but such flaunting of decoration hardly 
accords with the humility of prayer. Parts of the palace are beautiful, and the 
stairways to the gardens are majestic; but the compulsion laid upon the designers 
to leave the hunting lodge intact, merely adding wings and ornament, injured the 
appearance of the whole. Sometimes the proliferating pile leaves an impression 
of cold monotony and labyrinthine repetition—one room after another to a 
spread of 1,320 frontal feet. The internal arrangements seem to have ignored 
physiological convenience, and to have presumed upon remarkable retentive 
power in noble vesicles. Half a dozen rooms had to be traversed to reach the goal 
of desire; no wonder we hear of stairways and hallways serving in such 
emergencies. The rooms themselves appear too small for comfort. Only the 
Grande Galerie is spacious, extending 320 feet along the garden front. There the 
decorators deployed all their skills—hanging Gobelin and Beauvais tapestries, 
scattering sculpture along the walls, making every piece of furniture lovingly 
perfect, and reflecting all the splendor in those great mirrors that gave the room 
its second name, Galerie des Glaces. On the ceiling Le Brun, rising to the height 
of his art, painted through five years (1679-84) and mythological symbols the 
triumphs of the long reign, and unwittingly its tragedy; for these pictured 
victories over Spain, Holland, and Germany were to arouse the Furies against the 
war-fond King. 

Louis lived there, on and off, from 1671, spending part of his time at Marly, 
St.-Germain, and Fontainebleau; after 1682 it was his permanent home. But we 
do him injustice when we think of Versailles as his residence and playground; he 
himself occupied a moderate fraction of the structure; the rest housed his wife, 
children, and grandchildren, his mistresses, the foreign legations, the chief 
administrators, the court, and all the servantry required by royalty. Doubtless 
some part of the magnificence had a political purpose—to awe the ambassadors, 
who were expected to judge from this luxury the resources and power of the 
state. They and other visitors were duly impressed, and they spread through 
Europe such reports of Versailles’ splendor that it became the envy and model of 
a dozen courts and palaces throughout the Continent. In the aftermath of the 


reign the great mass seemed to people an insolent symbol of despotism, a 
reckless challenge of human pride to unchanging human fate. 


Il. DECORATION 


The arts of decoration had never known, even under the Renaissance popes, 
such encouragement and display. Thickly carpeted floors, ornamental columns, 
massive tables and chimneypieces, porcelain vases, silver candelabra, crystal 
chandeliers, marble clocks inlaid with gems, walls paneled or frescoed or hung 
with pictures or tapestries, cornices elegantly molded, ceilings coffered or 
painted—these and a dozen other forms of art, in Versailles, Fontainebleau, 
Marly, the Louvre, even in private palaces, made almost every room a museum 
of objects charming eye and soul with the mystery of perfection. From Raphael 
and his aides—Giulio Romano, Perino del Vaga, Giovanni da Udine—and the 
Loggie of the Vatican, Le Brun and his aides took their palette of gods, 
goddesses, Cupids, trophies, emblems, arabesques, garlands of flowers and 
leaves, cornucopias of the fruits of the earth, to decorate the record of the royal 
triumphs over women and states. 

In the style of Louis XIV furniture was lavish and gorgeous; here classic 
simplicity yielded to baroque ornament. Chairs were often so carved, 
upholstered, and petitpointed as to frighten away all but the most exquisite 
bottoms; on the other hand, tables could be heavy and solid to the point of 
apparent immobility. Writing tables and “secretaries” were of an elegance 
inviting the pen to compose with the pithy precision of La Rochefoucauld or the 
bubbling vivacity of Mme. de Sévigné. Chests and cabinets were in many cases 
laboriously carved, and/or inlaid with designs in metal or jewelry. André Charles 
Boulle, who was settled in the Louvre (1672) as the favorite cabinetmaker of 
Louis XIV, gave his name (“buhlwork”) to his special art of inlaying furniture— 
preferably ebony—with engraved metal, tortoise shell, mother-of-pearl, etc., and 
adding floral or animal scrolls of the most graceful design. One of his inlaid 
cabinets brought £3,000 in 1882, probably equal to $50,000 in 1960;!! Boulle, 
however, died in extreme poverty in his ninetieth year (1732). More to our taste 
are the carved stalls that were set up in this period in Notrc-Dame-de-Paris. 

Tapestry was now specifically a royal art. Not content with bringing the 
Gobelin and Aubusson factories under the King’s control, Colbert persuaded 
him also to take over the tapissiers of Beauvais. Tapestries were still the favored 
decoration for the walls and screens of palaces and chateaux, for pageants, 


tournaments, state ceremonies, and religious festivals. At Beauvais the Flemish 
painter Adam van der Meulen designed an outstanding series, The Conquests of 
Louis the Great, for which the artist prepared himself by following the King to 
the wars, and drawing or painting on the spot the sites, forts, and villages 
involved in the campaigns. The Gobelin factory employed eight hundred 
artisans, who made not only tapestry but fine textiles, woodwork, silverwork, 
mctalwork, and marble marquetry. There, under Le Brun’s direction, were 
woven the great tapestries from the cartoons of Raphael’s massive frescoes in 
the Stanze of the Vatican. Hardly less renowned were the several series designed 
by Le Brun himself: The Elements, The Seasons, The History of Alexander, The 
Royal Residences, and The History of the King. The last group ran to seventeen 
pieces and took ten years of labor. A superb specimen still hangs in the Gobelin 
exhibition rooms—the figures astonishingly individualized, the details fully 
visualized, even to the landscape picture on the wall; all in colored threads 
patiently woven by subtle hands under tired eyes. Rarely has so much human 
industry been devoted to the adulation of one man. Louis excused himself by 
explaining to Colbert that these apotheoses gave employment and income to 
dyers and weavers, and served as impressive gifts in the lubrication of 
diplomacy. 

Under the lavish royal hand all the minor arts rejoiced. Splendid carpets were 
made at La Savonnerie near Paris. Fine faience was produced at Rouen and 
Moustiers, good majolica at Nevers, soft-paste porcelain at Rouen and St.-Cloud. 
Toward the end of the seventeenth century French craftsmen, prodded by 
Colbert, learned the Venetian secrets of casting, rolling, and polishing plate 
glass; so were made the vast and brilliant mirrors of the Galerie des Glaces.12 
Goldsmiths like Julien Defontaine and Vincent Petit were organized by Colbert 
and Le Brun, were given lodgings in the Louvre, and made for the King and the 
rich a thousand articles in silver or gold—until Louis and the grandees melted 
down these ornaments to finance war. Jewels, medals, coins were cut and 
engraved in designs that set the pace for all Europe but Italy. Not since the 
Renaissance had the art of the medallion reached such excellence as came now 
with Antoine Benoist and Jean Mauger. Leaving no stone uncarved, Colbert 
founded in 1662 the Academy of Medals and Inscriptions, “in order to render the 
acts of the King immortal by . . . medals struck in his honor”!3—which was the 
great minister’s way of enlisting moneyed vanity behind expensive art. In 1667 
the Ecole de Gravures was established in the Louvre; and the burins of Robert 
Nanteuil, Sébastien Le Clerc, Robert Bonnart, and Jean Lepautre illustrated with 
meticulous refinement the personalities and events of the reign. Even miniature 
painting survived, though fallen from its medieval estate, in the Livre d’heures 


presented to the King by his pensioners in the Invalides. It is the minor arts, 
above all the rest, that display the taste and craftsmanship of the great century. 


IV. PAINTING 


Two pictorial stars of the second magnitude fall into the outer orbit of this 
age: Philippe de Champaigne and Eustache Le Sueur. Philippe came from 
Brussels at the age of nineteen (1621), shared in decorating the Palais du 
Luxembourg, and made not only the full-length Richelieu in the Louvre, but the 
bust and profiles of the Cardinal in the London National Gallery. His 
sympathetic flair as a portrait painter brought him as sitters half the leaders of 
France in the generation that succeeded Richelieu: Mazarin, Turenne, Colbert, 
Lemercier . . . He had already, before coming to France, portrayed Jansen and 
accepted Jansenism; he loved Port-Royal, and made portraits of Mere Angélique, 
Robert Arnauld, and Saint-Cyran. For Port-Royal he painted his greatest picture, 
Les Religieuses (Louvre)—Mere Agnes, somber yet sweet, with the artist’s nun 
daughter Suzanne. Champaigne’s range was limited, but his art comes warmly to 
us with its feeling and sincerity. 

A kindred but more orthodox piety made Eustache Le Sueur uncomfortable in 
an age whose painting was dominated by his rival Le Brun and by a pagan 
mythology dedicated to the deification of a not-yet-pious King. The two artists 
studied together under Vouet, worked together in the same cellar, used the same 
model, and were alike praised by Poussin on his visit to Paris. Le Brun followed 
Poussin to Rome and imbibed the classical spirit; Le Sueur tied himself to Paris 
with a fertile wife, and seldom escaped from poverty. About 1644 he painted 
five pictures, describing events in the life of Eros, for the ceiling of the Cabinet 
de |’Amour in the palace of his patron Lambert de Thorigny; and in another 
room of this Hotel Lambert he executed a major fresco, Phaeton Asks to Guide 
the Chariot of the Sun. In 1645 Le Sueur stumbled into a duel, killed his man, 
hid himself in a Carthusian monastery, and there painted twenty-two pictures 
from the life of St. Bruno, founder of the Carthusian order; in these the artist 
reached his apogee. In 1776 the series was bought from the Carthusian monks 
for 132,000 livres; today they occupy a special room in the Louvre. When Le 
Brun returned from Italy (1647) he carried everything before him, and Le Sueur 
fell back into poverty. He died in 1655, only thirty-eight years old. 


Charles Le Brun ruled the arts in Paris and Versailles, because he had the 
ability to co-ordinate and direct as well as to conceive and execute. Son of a 


sculptor who had painter friends, he grew up in an environment where he learned 
to draw as other children learn to write. At fifteen, with a neversleeping eye to 
the main chance, he painted an allegory of Richelieu’s life and success; the 
minister leaped to the bait, and commissioned him to paint some mythological 
subjects for the Palais-Cardinal. Taken to Rome by Poussin, he steeped himself 
in the mythologies and decorations of Raphael, Giulio Romano, and Pietro da 
Cortona. When he reappeared in Paris his style of luscious ornamentation was 
fully developed. Here again Fouquet gave Louis a lead by engaging Le Brun for 
the palace at Vaux. The brilliance of the resulting frescoes, the voluptuous grace 
of the female figures, the rich detail in cornices and moldings appealed to 
Mazarin, Colbert, and the King. By 1660 Le Brun was painting frescoes from the 
career of Alexander for the royal palace at Fontainebleau. Louis, pleased to 
recognize his own features under Alexander’s helmet, came daily to watch the 
artist at work on The Battle of Arbela and The Family of Darius at the Feet of 
Alexander—both now in the Louvre. The King rewarded him with a royal 
portrait inset with diamonds, made him his premier peintre, and gave him a 
pension of twelve thousand livres a year. 

Le Brun did not slacken his industry. In 1661 fire ruined the central gallery of 
the Louvre. Le Brun designed the restoration, and painted the ceiling and 
comices with scenes from the legends of Apollo; hence the name Galerie 
d’Apollon. Meanwhile the ambitious artist studied architecture, sculpture, 
metalwork, woodwork, tapestry design, and the diverse arts that were now 
conscripted to adorn the palaces of the great. All these arts were fused in his 
varied skills, so that he seemed made by fortune to bring the artists of France 
into unified action to produce le style Louis Quatorze. 

Even before appointing him director of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, Louis 
gave him a free hand and purse to decorate Versailles. There he labored for 
seventeen years (1664-81), co-ordinating the art work, designing the 
Ambassador’s Staircase, and himself painting, in the Halls of War and Peace, 
and in the Grand Gallery, twenty-seven frescoes describing the glories of the 
King from the Peace of the Pyrenees (1659) to the Treaty of Nijmegen (1679). 
Amid a profusion of gods and goddesses, clouds and rivers, horses and chariots, 
he showed Louis in war and peace: hurling thunderbolts, crossing the Rhine, 
besieging Ghent, but also administering justice and finance, feeding the poor in 
famine, establishing hospitals, nourishing art. Individually these pictures are not 
masterpieces; the classical basis is overgrown with baroque profusion of 
Omament; but taken together they constitute the most brilliant work done by 
French painters in this age. The exaltation of the King offends us as revealing in 
him a hybris of pride, but such adulation of princes was in the manner of the 


time. No wonder Louis, seeing some paintings by Le Brun near others by 
Veronese and Poussin, said to his painter, “Your works sustain themselves well 
among those of the great masters; they require only the death of their author to 
make them more valued. But we hope they will not soon have that advantage.” !4 
Through all the jealousies with which Le Brun was soon surrounded, the King 
supported him, as he was supporting the harassed Moliere. It was characteristic 
of Louis that when he was in administrative conference and word was brought to 
him that Le Brun had come to show him his latest work, The Elevation of the 
Cross,!5 he excused himself from the conference to go and examine the painting 
and express his pleasure; then he invited all the conferees to come and join him 
in viewing the picture.!© So, in this reign, government and art went hand in hand, 
and artists shared rewards and plaudits with generals. 

Le Brun’s artistry, though it stemmed from Italian decoration, was something 
new; it was a decorative composition in which a dozen arts were brought 
together to make one aesthetic whole. When he tried his hand at individual 
canvases he slipped into mediocrity. As the King’s victories turned into defeats, 
and his mistresses gave way to priests, the mood of the reign changed, and the 
gay ornaments of Le Brun fell out of place. When Louvois succeeded Colbert as 
superintendent of buildings, Le Brun lost his role as master of the arts, though he 
remained president of the Academy. He died in 1690, a symbol of glory finished 
and gone. 

Many artists rejoiced to be freed from his authority. Pierre Mignard in 
particular had resented that domination. Nine years older than Le Brun, he had 
preceded him as a pilgrim coming with palette to Rome; like Poussin, he so 
loved the Eternal City that he decided to live there the rest of his life, and he did 
remain there for twenty-two years (1635-57). His portraits so pleased their 
sitters that at last Pope Innocent X, who may have resented the face that 
Velazquez had given him, sat for Mignard, who interpreted him more amiably. 
In 1646, aged thirty-four, Mignard married an Italian beauty; but he had barely 
settled down to legitimate parentage when he received a summons from France 
to come and serve his King. He went reluctantly. In Paris he rebelled against 
accepting directions from Le Brun, refused to join the Academy, and fretted to 
see the younger man reaping ribbons and gold. Moliére recommended him to 
Colbert, but the minister was probably right in preferring Le Brun; Mignard 
would not rise to the grandiose scale that the grand siécle required. However, 
Louis, then twenty, wanted a fetching portrait of himself with which to lure a 
bride from Spain. Mignard obliged, Louis and Maria Teresa were charmed, and 
Mignard became the most successful portrait painter of the age. One after 
another he pictured his contemporaries: Mazarin, Colbert, de Retz, Descartes, La 


Fontaine, Moliére, Racine, Bossuet, Turenne, Ninon de Lenclos, Louise de La 
Valliére, Mmes. de Montespan, de Maintenon, de La Fayette, de Sévigné; and he 
did justice to Anne of Austria’s hands, which were considered the most beautiful 
in the world. She rewarded him with a commission to decorate the vault of the 
dome in the Church of Val-de-Grace; this fresco was his masterpiece, which 
Moliére celebrated in a poem. He painted the King many times, most famously 
in the equestrian portrait at Versailles, but we find him there at his best in the 
lovely portrait of the Duchess of Maine as a Child. After Colbert’s death 
Mignard at last triumphed over Le Brun; he succeeded his rival as court painter 
in 1690, and was made a member of the Academy by royal decree. Five years 
later, still painting and fighting, he died, aged eighty-five. 

A dozen other painters labored for the all-absorbing King. Charles Dufresnoy, 
Sébastien Bourdon, Noél Coypel and his son Antoine, Jean Francois de Troy, 
Jean Jouvenet, Jean Baptiste Santerre, Alexandre Francois Desportes—they beg 
to be listed as also present at the feast. Two others stand out commandingly at 
the end of the reign. Nicolas de Largilliére followed Mignard as the favorite 
painter of the aristocracy, not only in France but for a time (1674—78) in 
England. He won Le Brun’s heart with the splendid portrait of him that now 
hangs in the Louvre. His rosy colors and light touch illustrate the transition from 
the somber decline of Louis XIV to the gay Regency and Watteau. 

Hyacinthe Rigaud was of tougher fiber; he too buttered his bread with 
portraits (see his fine Bossuet in the Louvre), but not with flattery. Though his 
dominating figure of Louis XIV, rising at the end of the Grande Galerie of the 
Louvre, appears at a distance to be a compliment, we note, at closer range, the 
hard and swollen features of the King, standing at the top of power and on the 
edge of fate (1701). It was the best-paid, as it is the best-displayed, picture of the 
time. Louis gave Rigaud forty thousand francs for it ($100,000?)—perhaps as 
much as he had paid for the awesome robes that here adorned his decay. 


V. SCULPTURE 


The sculptors were less favored and rewarded in this age than the painters. 
Yet it was the antique marbles on whose lines Le Brun wished all arts to be 
formed, and great sums and talents were spent in buying or copying such 
statuary as had survived the collapse of the classic world. Louis, of course, was 
not content with copies. Mindful of the Roman gardens of Sallust and Hadrian, 
he engaged a band of able sculptors to set the park at Versailles alive with 


statuary. Massive vases, like Coysevox’ Vase de la Guerre, were raised in the 
basin of Neptune, and on the terrace; the brothers Gaspard and Balthasar de 
Marsy carved the great Basin of Bacchus; Jean Baptiste Tuby projected from the 
lake the magnificent Chariot of Apollo, with the Sun God symbolizing the King; 
and Francois Girardon cut in stone such Bathing Nymphs as Praxiteles himself 
might not have scorned to sign. 

Girardon looked back across a century to see how Primaticcio and Goujon 
had idealized the female form. The fluid grace of Hellenic art returned to him, 
perhaps in excess; not all our searching has yet found such perfect females as in 
his Rape of Proserpine.!’ But he was capable of stronger moods. For the Place 
Vendome he executed the figure of Louis XIV, now in the Louvre; and for the 
church of the Sorbonne he carved a stately tomb of Richelieu. Le Brun warmed 
to him for falling in so amiably with the taste and purposes of the Academy. He 
succeeded Le Brun as chief sculptor to the King, and presided over the Academy 
after the passing of Mignard. Born ten years before Louis, he outlived him by 
some months, dying in 1715 at the age of eighty-seven. 

Antoine Coysevox was smoother than his name, and as lovable as his 
Duchesse de Bourgogne. Born in Lyons, he was carving a place for himself there 
as a sculptor when Le Brun called him to help decorate Versailles. He began by 
making excellent copies or adaptations of classical statuary. From an antique 
marble in the Villa Borghese he cut the Nymph of the Shell; from a statue in the 
Medici Palace at Florence he made a Crouching Venus—both now in that 
Fortunatus’ purse of art called the Louvre. Still in place at Versailles is his 
Castor and Pollux, from a group in the Ludovisi Gardens at Rome. Soon he was 
producing original works of considerable power. For the park at Versailles he 
carved large figures representing the rivers Garonne and Dordogne, and for the 
grounds at Marly two similar symbols of the Seine and the Marne. Four marbles 
that he made for Marly—Flora, Fame, Hamadryad, and Mercury Mounted on 
Pegasus—are now in the Jardins des Tuileries. From his chisel came much of 
the sculptural decoration in the major rooms at Versailles. 

He labored eight years there, and fifty-five in the service of the King. He 
made twelve statues of him; the best known is the bust in Versailles. He became 
in sculpture what Mignard was in painting—the most popular portraitist in 
France. Instead of quarreling with his rivals he carved them in marble or cast 
them in bronze, usually sparing both their vanity and their purse. When he was 
sent fifteen hundred livres for his bust of Colbert he judged himself overpaid, 
and returned seven hundred.!8 He left firm likenesses of Le Brun, Le Notre, 
Arnauld, Vauban, Mazarin, and Bossuet; of himself a simple rendering of an 
honest, rugged, troubled face;!9 of the Great Condé two busts, one in the Louvre, 


the other at Chantilly, of uncompromising veracity and masculine force. In quite 
another style is the graceful Duchess of Burgundy as Diana,2° and the lovely 
bust of the same princess in Versailles. He designed imposing tombs for 
Mazarin,2! Colbert, Vauban, and Le Brun. His works feel the baroque spirit in 
their dramatic emotionalism and occasional exaggeration; but at their best they 
well express the classical ideal of the King and the court. They are Racine in 
marble and bronze. 

Around him and Girardon were gathered a sculptural Pléiade: Francois 
Anguier and his brother Michel, Philippe Coffier and his son Francois, Martin 
Desjardins, Pierre Legros, and Guillaume Coustou, whose Horses of Marly still 
leap into the air at the Place de la Concorde. 

Aside and afar from all these, and defying the soft idealism of the official 
sculpture, Pierre Puget made his chisel voice the anger and misery of France. 
Born at Marseilles (1622), he began his art career as a wood carver; but he 
longed to be, like his idol Michelangelo, at once painter, sculptor, and architect; 
the supreme artist, he felt, should have all these arts at his command. Dreaming 
of the Italian masters, he walked from Marseilles to Genoa to Florence to Rome. 
He worked eagerly under Pietro da Cortona in decorating the Palazzo Barberini; 
he absorbed every echo and vestige of Buonarroti, and envied Bernini’s varied 
fame. Returning to Genoa, he executed a St. Sebastian that brought him his first 
renown. Fouquet, again the forerunner of Louis XIV in art, commissioned Puget 
to carve a Hercules22 for the Chateau of Vaux. But Fouquet fell, and Pierre 
hurried south to brood in poverty at Toulon. Engaged to cut Atlantes (each a 
marble Atlas) to support the balcony of the Hétel de Ville, he modeled the 
figures on the toiling porters of the docks, and gave almost a revolutionary cry to 
their straining muscles and pain-distorted faces—the oppressed proletariat 
upholding the world. This would hardly do at Versailles. 

Nevertheless Colbert, his arms open to every talent, asked him for statuary, 
preferably in a harmless mythological vein. Puget sent him three pieces now in 
the Louvre: a pleasant bas-relief of Alexander and Diogenes, a laborious 
overdone Perseus and Andromeda, and a violent Milo of Crotona—the mighty 
vegetarian struggling to free himself from the jaws and claws of an unconverted 
lion. In 1688 Puget visited Paris, but, finding his proud temper and angry chisel 
out of tune with the wit and art of the court, he moved back to Marseilles. There 
he designed the Hospice de la Charité and the Halle au Poisson—in France even 
a fish market can be a work of art. His greatest sculpture was probably intended 
as a commentary on the martial exploits of the King: an equestrian statue of 
Alexander, handsome and debonair, dagger in hand, carelessly trampling under 
his horse’s feet the victims of war.23 Puget escaped the formalism, but also the 


discipline, of Le Brun and Versailles; his ambition to rival Bernini, even 
Michelangelo, led him to exaggerations of musculature and expression; see the 
horrible Head of Medusa in the Louvre. But all in all he was the most powerful 
sculptor of his land and time. 


As the great reign neared its end, and defeats brought France to desperation, 
the royal pride turned toward piety, and art passed from the lordliness of 
Versailles to the humility of Coysevox’ Louis XIV Kneeling in Notre Dame—the 
King, now seventy-seven, still flaunting regal robes, yet laying his crown 
humbly at the Virgin’s feet. In those final years the outlay for Versailles and 
Marly was restrained, but the choir of Notre Dame was restored and beautified. 
The idolatry of ancient art was cooled by its own excess; the natural began to 
encroach upon the classical; the pagan élan of art was finished by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the ascendancy of Mme. de Maintenon 
and Le Tellier over the King. The new decorative themes stressed religion, not 
glory; Louis recognized God. 

The history of art under Le Grand Monarque teases us with difficult 
questions. Was the nationalization of the arts an injury or a boon? Did the 
influence of Colbert, Le Brun, and the King divert the development of France 
from its native and natural bent into an enfeebling imitation of an enfeebled 
Hellenistic “antiquity,” confused by a baroque elaboration of ornament? Did 
these forty years of le style Louis Quatorze prove that art flourishes better under 
a monarchy patronizing it with concentrated wealth, and directing talents into a 
harmonious unity?—or under an aristocracy preserving, transmitting, and 
cautiously modifying standards of excellence and taste, and precepts of order 
and discipline?—or under a democracy opening a career to every talent, freeing 
ability from the bondage of tradition, and compelling it to submit and adjust its 
products to the judgment of the people? Would Italy and France be the favored 
homes of art and beauty today if they had not been embellished by the means 
and tastes of the Church, the nobles, and the kings? Would great art have been 
possible without the concentration of wealth? 

An ecumenical wisdom would be needed to answer these queries modestly 
and fruitfully, and every such answer would have to be hedged and obscured 
with distinctions and doubts. Presumably art lost something in naturalness, 
initiative, and energy through being protected, directed, and controlled by a 
central power. The art of Louis XIV was a disciplined and academic art, majestic 
in its orderly splendor and unsurpassed in its artistic finish; but it was crippled in 
inventiveness by authority, and fell short of that alliance with the people which 
gave warmth and depth to Gothic art. The harmony of the arts under Louis was 


impressive, but it sounded too often the same chord, so that at last it became the 
expression not of an age and a nation, but only of an ego and a court. Wealth is 
necessary to great art, but wealth is disgraceful and art is unpleasant when they 
flourish at the expense of widespread poverty and debasing superstition; for the 
beautiful cannot long be divorced from the good. An aristocracy could be a 
beneficent repository and vehicle of manners, standards, and tastes if means 
could be found to keep it open to fresh talent, and to prevent it from being an 
agent of class privilege and vain luxury. Democracies too can accumulate wealth 
and dignify it with the nourishment of knowledge, letters, charity, and art; their 
problems lie in the hostility of immature freedom to order and discipline, the 
tardy development of taste in young societies, and the tendency of unmoored 
ability to waste itself in bizarre experiments that mistake originality for genius 
and novelty for beauty. 

In any case the judgment of Europe’s aristocracies was decidedly in favor of 
French art. The palace architecture, the classic sculpture and literary style, the 
baroque decoration of furniture and dress, spread from France to almost every 
ruling class in Western Europe, even into Italy and Spain. The courts of London, 
Brussels, Cologne, Mainz, Dresden, Berlin, Cassel, Heidelberg, Turin, and 
Madrid looked to Versailles as theii model of manners and art. French architects 
were engaged to design palaces as far east as Moravia; Le Notre laid out gardens 
at Windsor and Cassel; Wren and other foreign architects came to Paris for 
ideas. French sculptors spread out over Europe, until nearly every prince had an 
equestrian statue like the French King’s. The mythological allegories of Le Brun 
appeared in Sweden, Denmark, Spain, and Hampton Court. Foreign sovereigns 
begged to sit for Rigaud, or, that failing, for one of his pupils. A Swedish ruler 
ordered Beauvais tapestries to commemorate his victories. Not since the 
extension of ancient Latin culture through Western Europe had history seen a 
cultural conquest so rapid and complete. 


CHAPTER IV 
Moliere 
1622—73 


I. ‘THE FRENCH THEATER 


IT REMAINED for French drama and poetry to bring Europe under their sway. 

The humor of history arranged that French literature in this age should take to 
the stage; that the drama, so long outlawed by the Church, should be encouraged 
by Cardinal Richelieu; that Italian comedy should be imported into France by 
Cardinal Mazarin; and that Louis XIV should inherit a taste for the theater from 
these two ecclesiastics who had prepared or preserved his power. 

The modern drama had reached literary form in Italy under the highly 
cultured popes of the Renaissance, and Leo X had attended plays without 
demanding that they be fit for virgins. But the Reformation, and the consequent 
Council of Trent, had put an end to this ecclesiastical lenience. The drama 
continued to be tolerated in Italy, said Benedict XIV, to avoid greater evils, and 
in Spain because it served the Church. In France, however, the clergy, shocked 
by the sexual freedom of the comic stage, condemned the theater as an enemy to 
public morals. A long succession of bishops and theologians ruled that actors 
were excommunicated ipso facto, by their very profession; the Paris clergy, 
through the authoritative voice of Bossuet, refused them the sacraments or burial 
in consecrated ground unless they repented and renounced their calling. Unable 
to secure priestly administration of sacramental matrimony, actors had to content 
themselves with common-law marriages of hectic impermanence. French law 
too pronounced actors infamous, and excluded them from every honorable 
employment. Magistrates were forbidden to attend theatrical representations. 

It is one of the outstanding features of modern history that the theater 
overcame this resistance. The popular demand for make-believe to alleviate and 
avenge reality generated a long supply of farces and comedies; and the pains of 
monogamy provided an especially paying audience for dramas of licit or illicit 
love. Richelieu apparently agreed with Leo X that the easiest way to keep the 
theater within bounds was to patronize the best rather than condemn all; thereby 


he might give a lead to public taste, and bread to decent companies. Note 
Voltaire’s report: “Since Cardinal Richelieu introduced regular performances of 
plays at court, which have now made Paris the rival of Athens, not only was 
there a special bench for the Academy, which included several ecclesiastics 
among its members, but also one for the bishops.”! In 1641, presumably at the 
Cardinal’s request, Louis XIII took under his protection a group of actors 
thereafter known as the Troupe Royale or the Comédiens Royaux, gave them a 
pension of twelve hundred livres per year, issued an edict acknowledging the 
theater to be a legitimate form of entertainment, and expressed the royal wish 
that the calling of an actor should no longer be held prejudicial to his social 
standing.? This troupe established its theater at the Hotel de Bourgogne, received 
the official patronage of Louis XIV, and continued throughout his reign to excel 
in the production of tragedies. 

To raise the standards of French comedy, Mazarin invited Italian players to 
Paris. One of these was Tiberio Fiorelli, whose performance of the boasting 
buffoon Scaramuccia made him a favorite with Paris and the court. He and his 
fellows probably shared in giving the theatrical fever to Jean Coquelin IV, and in 
teaching him the arts of the comic theater. When “Scaramouche” returned to 
Italy (1659) Jean Coquelin, known to the stage and the world as Molieére, 
became the chief comedian to the King, and soon, in the fond judgment of 
Boileau, the greatest writer of the reign. 


Il. APPRENTICESHIP 


A building at 96 Rue St.-Honoré in Paris bears an inscription in letters of 
gold: 


Cette maison a été construite sur l’emplacement 
de celle ou est né 
MOLIERE 


le 15 janvier 1622 


“This house was built on the site of that where Moliére was born 
January 15, 1622.” It was the home of Jean Baptiste Coquelin HI, upholsterer 
and decorator. His wife Marie Cressé had brought him a dowry of 2,200 livres. 
She gave him six children, and then died, after ten years of marriage. Jean 
Baptiste Coquelin IV, her first child, remembered her only vaguely, and never 


mentioned her in his plays. The father married again (1633), but, as this 
stepmother died in 1637, it was the father who bore the brunt of his son’s genius, 
directed his education, and thought to mold his career. In 1631 Jean Coquelin III 
became valet tapissier de chambre du roi—superintendent of the royal 
upholstery, with the privilege of making the royal bed and of living in the King’s 
household, at an annual salary of three hundred livres; a modest sum, but only 
three months of attendance were required in any year. The father had bought the 
office from his brother, and planned to transmit it to his son. In 1637 Louis XIII 
recognized Jean Coquelin IV as rightful heir to the position; and if the father’s 
aspirations had been realized Moliére might have been known to history—if at 
all—as the man who made the King’s bed. However, a grandfather had a liking 
for the theater, and took the boy with him now and then to the performances. 

To fit him for making the King’s bed, Jean IV was sent to the Jesuit College 
de Clermont, the alma mater of heretics. He learned considerable Latin, read 
Terence profitably, and doubtless took interest, perhaps part, in the dramas 
staged by the Jesuits as a device for educating their students in Latin, literature, 
and speech. According to Voltaire, Jean also received instruction from the 
philosopher Gassendi, who had been engaged as tutor for a rich classmate; in 
any case Jean learned much about Epicurus, and translated a considerable 
portion of Lucretius’ Epicurean epic, De rerum natura. (Some lines in Le 
Misanthrope? are almost a translation of a passage in Lucretius.°) It is probable 
that Jean, before ending his youth, had lost his faith.® 

After five years at college Jean studied law; he appears to have practiced 
briefly in the courts. For some months he followed his father’s profession 
(1642). In that year he met Madeleine Béjart, then a gay lady of twenty-four. 
Five years earlier she had been the mistress of the Comte de Modéne; he 
graciously acknowledged the child she bore him, and let his son act as godfather 
at the christening. Jean, now twenty, was attracted by her beauty, her cheerful 
and kindly disposition. In all probability she accepted him as a lover. Her 
passion for the theater joined with other factors in deciding him to turn his back 
upon upholstery, to sign away, for 630 livres, his right to succeed his father as a 
valet tapissier to the King, and to plunge into the profession of an actor (1643). 
He left his father, and went to live in the home of Madeleine Béjart.”? With her, 
her two brothers, and some others, he entered into a formal contract establishing 
the Illustre Théatre (June 30, 1643). The Comédie-Frangaise regards that 
contract as the beginning of its long and distinguished career. As was the custom 
with actors, Jean now took a stage name, and became Moliére. 

The new company hired a tennis court for its theater, presented a variety of 
plays, and went bankrupt; in the year 1645 Moliére was thrice arrested for debt. 


His father, hoping that the youth had been cured of stage fever, paid his debts 
and secured his release. But Moliére reorganized the Illustre Théatre, and went 
off on a tour of the provinces. The Duc d’Epernon, governor of Guienne, gave 
the company his support. In a wearing series of successes and failures, the troupe 
passed from Narbonne to Toulouse, Albi, Carcassonne, Nantes, Agen, Grenoble, 
Lyons, Montpellier, Bordeaux, Béziers, Dijon, Avignon, Rouen. Moliére rose to 
be manager (1650), and by a hundred expedients kept the company solvent and 
fed. In 1653 the Prince de Conti, his old schoolfellow, lent his name and support 
to the players, probably because his secretary admired the actress Mlle, du Parc. 
But in 1655 the Prince had a religious stroke, and informed the company that his 
conscience forbade his connection with the theater. Later he publicly denounced 
the stage, and Moliére in particular, as a corrupter of youth, an enemy to 
morality and Christianity. 

Gradually, amid these vicissitudes, the troupe improved its competence, 
income, and repertoire. Moliére learned the art and tricks of the theater. By 1655 
he was writing as well as acting plays. By 1658 he felt strong enough to 
challenge the pre-emption of the Paris stage by the King’s players at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, and a private troupe that was operating the Théatre du Marais. From 
Rouen he and Madeleine Béjart came to Paris to prepare the ground. He visited 
his father, and won forgiveness for his sins and his career. He persuaded 
Philippe I Duc d’Orléans, to take the company under his protection, and to 
secure for it a hearing at the court. 

On October 24, 1658, this “Troupe de Monsieur” presented before the King, 
in the guardroom of the Louvre, Corneille’s tragedy Nicoméde. Moliére played 
the main part, not very successfully, for he suffered, Voltaire tells us, “from a 
kind of hiccup which was quite unsuited to serious roles,” but which “served 
only to make his acting in comedy the more enjoyable.”® He saved the day by 
following the tragedy with a comedy now lost; he acted it with a verve and 
gaiety, a rising eyebrow and babbling mouth, that made the audience wonder 
why he had ever played tragedy at all. The King was young enough to enjoy the 
fun, and man enough to appreciate Moliére’s courage. He issued instructions that 
the Troupe de Monsieur should share the Salle du Petit Bourbon with the Italian 
company of Scaramouche. There too the newcomers failed when they attempted 
tragedies, in which they fell short of the royal players at the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
and they succeeded in comedies, above all in those that Moliére composed. They 
continued nevertheless to produce tragedies. The leading ladies felt that they 
shone better in serious drama, and Moliere himself was never content to be a 
comedian. The struggles and absurdities of life had developed in him a vein of 
melancholy, and he found it tragical to be always comical. Moreover, he had 


tired of the comedies of amorous intrigue, of the old stock characters and 
whipping boys, mostly echoes of Italy. Looking about him in Paris, he saw 
things that seemed to him quite as laughable as Polichinelle and Scaramouche. 
“No longer need I take Plautus and Terence for my masters, or despoil 
Menander,” he was quoted as saying; “I have only to study the world.”9 


III. MOLIERE AND THE LADIES 


There was, for example, the H6étel de Rambouillet, where men and women 
were making a fetish of delicate manners and perfumed speech. Moliére wrote 
Les Précieuses ridicules; its production (November 18, 1659) began the French 
comedy of manners and Moliére’s fortune and fame. The Laughable Exquisites 
was brief enough to be absorbed in an hour, and sharp enough to leave a lasting 
sting. Two cousins, Magdalon and Cathos, enveloped in seven veils of 
refinement, protest against their matter-of-fact short-of-francs elders’ anxiety to 
have them marry. 


GORGIBUS. What see you in them to find fault with? 

MAGDALON. Fine gallantry of theirs, indeed! What, to begin 
immediately with matrimony! ... Were the whole world like 
you, romance would be ended at once. . . . Matrimony should 
never be brought about till after other adventures. A lover, to 
be agreeable, must understand how to utter fine sentiments, to 
sigh forth the soft, the tender, the passionate, and his address 
must be according to the rules. In the first place he should 
behold, either at church or in the park, or at some public 
ceremony, the person of whom he becomes enamored, or else 
he should be fatally introduced to her by a relation or friend, 
and go from her melancholy and pensive. He conceals his 
passion for some time from the beloved object, but pays her 
several visits, at which some discourse about gallantry never 
fails to be brought upon the carpet to exercise the wits of all the 
company. ... The day comes for him to declare himself, which 
usually should be done in the walk of some garden, while the 
company is at a distance. This declaration is met by immediate 
resentment, which appears by our coloring, and which, for a 
while, banishes the lover from our presence. He finds 
afterwards the way to pacify us, to accustom us insensibly to 


hear his passion, and to draw from us that confession which 
causes so much trouble. Then follow the adventures: the rivals 
that thwart an established inclination, the persecutions of 
fathers, the jealousies arising from false appearances, the 
complainings, the despair, the running off with, and its 
consequences. Thus are things carried on in a handsome 
manner, and these are the rules that cannot be dispensed with in 
a genteel piece of gallantry. But to come point blank to the 
conjugal union!—to make no love but by the marriage contract, 
and to take a romance by the tail—once more, dear father, 
nothing can be more mechanic than such a proceeding, and I’m 
sick at heart with merely the idea that it gives me... . 

CATHOS. For myself, uncle, all I can say is that I think matrimony a 
mighty shocking thing. How can one endure the thought of 
lying by a man that’s really naked?!0 


Two valets borrow their masters’ raiment, disguise themselves as a marquis 
and a general, and court the two ladies with all the paraphernalia of gallantry and 
persiflage. Their masters break in upon them, tear off their plumage, and leave 
the young women faced with the almost naked truth. As in most of Moliére’s 
comedies of sex, there are some rough passages, and some horseplay, but so 
keen a satire of social follies that the effect became an event in the history of 
manners. An uncertain tradition credits a woman in the audience with rising 
amid the audience and crying out, “Courage! Courage! Moliére, this is good 
comedy.”!1 One habitué of Mme. de Rambouillet’s salon, emerging from the 
performance, was reported to have said, “Yesterday we admired all the 
absurdities which have been so delicately and sensibly criticized; but, in the 
words of St. Remy to Clovis, we must now burn what we have adored, and adore 
what we have burned.”!2 The Marquise de Rambouillet met the attack with 
genius by arranging with Moliere to give a special performance of the play for 
the benefit of her salon; he repaid her courtesy with a preface in which he 
claimed to have satirized not her circle but its imitators. In any case the reign of 
the précieuses ended. Boileau, in his tenth satire, referred to “those beaux 
esprits, yesterday so renowned, whom Moliére has deflated with one blow of his 
art.” 

The play succeeded so well that the price of admission was doubled after the 
premiére. In its first year it was performed forty-four times. The King 
commanded three performances for the court, attended all three, and gave the 
company three thousand livres. By February of 1660 the grateful company had 


paid the author 999 livres in royalties. But he had made a mistake by inserting 
into the play a satirical reference to 


the actors of the Théatre Royal [Troupe Royalel: none but they are 
capable of gaining things a reputation; the rest are ignorant creatures 
who speak their parts just as one talks; these don’t understand how to 
make the verses roar, or to pause at a beautiful passage. How can it be 
known where the fine lines are if the actor does not stop at them, and 
apprize you thereby to applaud?!3 


The troupe at the Hotel de Bourgogne expressed open contempt of Moliére as 
unable to produce tragedy, and as capable only of coarse comedy. Moliére 
strengthened their case by writing and presenting a middling farce, Le Cocu 
imaginaire—The Imaginary Cuckold—though the King was pleased to see this 
nine times. 

Meanwhile the old Louvre was undergoing alterations; the Salle du Petit 
Bourbon was incontinently demolished, and for a time it seemed that Moliére’s 
Troupe de Monsieur would be stageless. The King, always friendly, came to his 
rescue by assigning to him, in the Palais-Royal, the salle in which Richelieu had 
had plays performed. There, as an almost physical part of the court, Moliére’s 
company remained till his death. His first production in this new home was his 
last attempt at tragedy, Don Garcie. He thought, with some reason, that the 
pompous rhetorical style of tragedy as developed by Corneille and played at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne was unnatural; he aspired to a simpler and more natural 
style. Had the classical dominance (and his hiccup) allowed him he might have 
produced successful combinations of tragedy with comedy, as in Shakespeare; 
and, indeed, his greatest comedies have a touch of tragedy. But Don Garcie 
failed, despite the efforts of the King to buttress it by attending three 
performances. Moliére was designed to suffer tragedy, not to play it. 

So he returned to comedy. L’Ecole des maris—The School for Husbands— 
had a solacing success, playing daily from June 24 to September 11, 1661. It 
foreshadowed the marriage of Moliére, then thirty-nine, with Armande Béjart, 
then eighteen; its problem was, How should a young woman be trained to be a 
good and faithful wife? The brothers Ariste and Sganarelle are fortunate in being 
the guardians of the girls they plan to marry. Ariste, who is sixty, treats his 
eighteen-year-old ward, Léonor, quite leniently: 


I’ve not made crimes of little liberties. I’ve continually complied with 
her youthful desires; and, thank Heaven, I don’t repent it. I’ve given 


her leave to see good company, diversions, plays, and balls; these are 
things which, for my part, I always judge very proper to form the 
minds of young people; and the world is a school which, in my 
opinion, teaches the way of living better than any book. She likes to 
spend money on clothes, linen, and new fashions. . . . I try to gratify 
her wishes; these are pleasures we should allow young women when 
our circumstances can afford it.!4 


Sganarelle, the younger brother, derides Ariste as a fool seduced by the latest 
fancies. He laments the passing of the old morality, the looseness of the new, the 
insolence of liberated youth. He proposes a stern discipline to train his ward 
Isabelle to be an obedient wife: 


She shall be dressed in becoming clothes . . . Staying at home like a 
discreet person, she shall apply herself entirely to affairs of 
housewifery, darning linen in her leisure hours, or knitting stockings 
for her diversion. She . . . shall not stir abroad without someone to 
watch her. . . . I will not wear horns if I can help it. 


After an incredible intrigue (imitated from a Spanish comedy) Isabelle runs 
away with an ingenious lover, while Léonor marries Ariste and remains faithful 
to him to the end of the play. 

Moliére was evidently debating with himself. On February 20, 1662, now 
forty, he married a woman less than half his age. Moreover, Armande Béjart was 
the daughter of Madeleine Béjart, with whom Moliere had cohabited twenty 
years before. His enemies accused him of marrying his own illegitimate 
daughter. Montfleury, leader of the rival troupe at the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
wrote to Louis XIV to this effect in 1663; Louis replied by standing godfather to 
Moliére’s first child by Armande. Madeleine, when Moliére met her, had been 
too lavish of her person to give us any certainty of Armande’s parentage. 
Moliére apparently did not think himself her father; and we may allow that he 
was Slightly better informed on the point than we can be. 

Armande had grown up as the spoiled pet of the troupe; Moliére had seen her 
almost every day; he had loved her as a child long before he had known her as a 
woman. She was by this time an accomplished actress. With such a background 
she was not made for monogamy, least of all with a man who had outworn the 
spirit of youth. She loved the pleasures of life, and indulged in flirtations that 
were widely interpreted as infidelities. Moliére suffered, his friends and foes 
gossiped. Ten months after his marriage he tried to salve his wounds by 


criticizing male jealousy and defending female emancipation. He tried to be 
Ariste, but Armande could not be Léonor. Perhaps he failed to be Ariste, for he 
was as impatient as any theatrical producer. In the Impromptu of Versailles 
(October, 1663) he described himself as saying to his wife, “Hold your peace, 
wife; you are an ass”; whereto she replies, “Thank you, good husband. See how 
it is: matrimony alters people strangely; you would not have said this a year and 
a half ago.”’15 

He continued his meditations on jealousy and liberty in L’Ecole des femmes, 
which had its premiere on December 26, 1662. Almost the opening lines struck 
the theme of cuckoldry. Arnolphe, played by Moliere, is again the old-fashioned 
tyrant who believes that a woman loosed is a loose woman, and that the only 
means of guaranteeing a wife’s fidelity is to train her to modest servitude, keep 
her under strict watch, and skimp her education. Agnés, his ward and 
prospective bride, grows up in such delectable innocence that she asks Armolphe, 
in a line that echoed through France, “si les enfants . . . se faisoient par 
l’oreille”—if children are begotten through the ear.!© As Arnolphe has told her 
nothing about love, she accepts with guileless pleasure the attentions of Horace, 
who finds his way to her during her guardian’s brief absence. When Arnolphe 
returns she gives him an objective account of Horace’s procedure: 


ARNOLPHE. Well, but what did he do when he was alone with you? 

AGNES. He said he loved me with an unequalled passion, and told 
me, in the finest language in the world, things that nothing ever 
can come up to; the agreeableness whereof delighted me every 
time I heard him speak, and raised within me a certain, I know 
not what, emotion which entirely charmed me. 

ARNOLPHE (aside). O tormenting inquiry into a fatal secret, where 
the inquirer only suffers all the pain! (Aloud.) Besides all this 
talk, all these pretty ways, didn’t he bestow some kisses on 
you, too? 

AGNES. Oh, to that degree! He took my hands and arms, and was 

never weary of kissing ’em. 

ARNOLPHE. Did he take nothing else from you, Agnes? (Seeing her 

at a loss.) Hah? 

AGNES. Why, he did— 

ARNOLPHE. What? 

AGNES. Take— 

ARNOLPHE. How? 

AGNES. The— 


ARNOLPHE. What d’ye mean? 

AGNES. I durst not tell you; for, maybe, you’ll be angry wi’ me. 

ARNOLPHE. No. 

AGNES. Yes, but you will. 

ARNOLPHE. Lack-a-day, I won’t. 

AGNES. Swear faith, then. 

ARNOLPHE. Well, faith. 

AGNES. He took—You’II be in a passion. 

ARNOLPHE. No. 

AGNES. Yes. 

ARNOLPHE. No, no, no, no. What the deuce is this mystery? What 

did he take from you. 

AGNES. He— 

ARNOLPHE (aside). I suffer damnation. 

AGNES. He took away the ribbon you gave me; to tell you the truth, 

I could not help it. 

ARNOLPHE (recovering himself). No matter for the ribbon. But I 

want to know whether he did nothing but kiss your hands. 

AGNES. Why! do people do other things? 

ARNOLPHE. No, no... . But in short I must tell you, that to accept 
caskets and hearken to the idle stories of these powdered fops, 
to permit ‘em, in a languishing way, to kiss your hands and 
charm your heart in this manner, is a mortal sin, the greatest 
that can be committed. 

AGNES. A sin, d’ye say! The reason, pray? 

ARNOLPHE. The reason? Why, the reason is, because it’s declared 
that Heaven is offended at such doings. 

AGNES. Offended! But wherefore should it be offended? Lack-a- 
day! ’tis so sweet, so pleasant! 1 admire at the delight one finds 
in’t, and didn’t know these things before. 

ARNOLPHE. Ay, there’s a great deal of pleasure in all these 
tendernesses, these complaisant discourses, these fond 
embraces; but they should be tasted in an honest manner, and 
the sin should be taken away by marrying. 

AGNES. Is it no more a sin when a body’s married? 

ARNOLPHE. No. 

AGNES. Then marry me out of hand, I pray.!7 


Of course Agnés soon runs off to Horace. Amolphe recaptures her, and is about 
to beat her when her sweet voice and form unnerve him; and perhaps when 
Moliére wrote Arnolphe’s lines he was thinking of Armande: 


That speech and that look disarm my fury, and produce a return of 
tenderness which effaces all her guilt. How strange it is to be in love! 
and that men should be subject to such weakness for these traitresses! 
Everybody knows their imperfection; they’re nothing but extravagance 
and indiscretion; their mind is wicked and their understanding weak; 
nothing is more frail, nothing more unsteady, nothing more false, and 
yet, for all that, one does everything in the world for the sake of these 
animals. 18 


In the end she eludes him and marries Horace; and Arnolphe’s friend Chrysalde 
consoles him with the thought that abstention from marriage is the only sure way 
of avoiding the growth of horns. 

The play delighted the audience; it was performed thirty-one times in its first 
ten weeks, and the King was young enough to enjoy its laxity. But the more 
conservative elements at the court condemned the comedy as immoral; 
procreation through the ear proved unpopular with the ladies; the Prince de Conti 
denounced, as the most scandalous thing ever staged, the second-act scene 
between Arnolphe and Agnés quoted above; Bossuet anathematized the entire 
play; some magistrates called for its suppression as a threat to morality and 
religion. The rival troupe laughed at the vulgarities of the dialogue, the 
contradictions in characterization, and the hasty incredibilities of the plot. For a 
time the play “made the conversation of every house in Paris.”!9 

Moliére was too much of a fighter to let these criticisms go unnoticed. In a 
one-act piece presented at the Palais-Royal June I, 1663, La Critique de I’Ecole 
des femmes, he pictured a gathering of his critics, allowed them to voice their 
objections forcefully, and made hardly any answer except to let the critique 
weaken itself through exaggeration, and be voiced by ridiculous characters. The 
Hotel de Bourgogne kept up this guerre comique by producing a skit called The 
Counter critic; and Moliére satirized the royal troupe in L’Impromptu de 
Versailles (October 18, 1663). The King stood loyally by Moliére, invited him to 
dinner,2° and now gave him an annual pension of a thousand livres, not as 
comédien, but as excellent poéte.2! Time also gave the victory to Moliére, and 
today, L’Ecole des femmes is rated as the first great comedy of the French 
theater. 


IV. L°AFFAIRE TARTUFFE 


Moliere paid a price for the King’s favor. Louis so liked his wit and courage 
that he made him a leading organizer of the entertainments at Versailles and St.- 
Germain. One such fete, Les Plaisirs de l’ile enchantée, filled a week (May 7— 
13, 1664) with jousts, feasting, music, ballet, dancing, and drama, all presented 
in the park and palace of Versailles under illumination by torches and 
chandeliers holding four thousand candles. Moliére received six thousand livres 
for his labors on this festival. Some scholars have mourned that the King used so 
much of Moliére’s genius to provide lighthearted entertainment at the court, and 
they have imagined the masterpieces that might have matured if the poet in the 
comedian had had more time to think and write. But he was under pressure from 
his company too, and in any case his cares and responsibilities as manager and 
actor would have kept him from any ivory tower. Many an author writes better 
under pressure than at leisure; leisure relaxes the mind, urgency stimulates it. 
Moliére’s greatest play was first produced on May 12, 1664, during the height, 
and as part, of the Plaisirs de l’ile enchantée. 

Tartuffe, in this premiére, hardly fitted the festival, for it was a merciless 
exposure of hypocrisy taking a pious and moralistic dress. A religious fraternity 
of laymen, the Compagnie du Saint Sacrement, later known as the Cabale des 
Dévots, had already pledged its members to work for the suppression of the play. 
The King, whose liaison with La Valliére had aroused much criticism from the 
devout, was in a mood to agree with Moliére; but, having seen the comedy in its 
private performance at Versailles, he withheld permission to present it to the 
public of Paris in the Palais-Royal. He solaced Moliére by inviting him to read 
Tartuffe at Fontainebleau to a select group including a papal legate, who raised 
no objection known to history (July 21, 1664). In that month the drama was 
performed in the home of the Duke and Duchess (Henrietta Anne) of Orléans, in 
the presence of the Queen, the Queen Mother, and the King. The way was being 
prepared for a public presentation when, in August, Pierre Roullé, vicar of St.- 
Barthélemy, published a tribute to the King for prohibiting the play, and took 
occasion to denounce Moliére as “a man, or rather a demon in flesh and habited 
as a man, the most notably impious creature and libertine who ever lived.” For 
writing Tartuffe, “to the derision of the whole Church,” said Pére Roullé, 
Moliére “should be burned at the stake as a foretaste of the fires of hell.”22 The 
King rebuked Roullé, but continued to withhold permission for a_ public 
performance of Tartuffe. To show where he stood the King raised Moliére’s 


annual pension to six thousand livres, and took over from “Monsieur” the 
protection of Moliéere’s company; henceforth it was the Troupe du Roi. 

The controversy simmered for two years. Then Moliére read to Louis a 
revised version of the play, with some added lines pointing out that the satire 
was not of honest faith but only of hypocrisy. Madame Henrietta supported the 
author’s plea for permission to produce. Louis gave a verbal consent; and while 
he went off to war in Flanders the first public presentation of Tartuffe was staged 
at the Palais-Royal on August 5, 1667, three years after its court premiere. The 
next morning the president of the Parlement of Paris, who belonged to the 
Company of the Blessed Sacrament, ordered the theater closed, and all its 
posters torn down. On August 11 the Archbishop of Paris forbade, on pain of 
excommunication, the reading, hearing, or performance of the comedy, in public 
or in private. Moliére announced that if this triumph of “les Tartuffes” continued 
he would retire from the stage. The King, returning to Paris, bade the angry 
dramatist be patient. Moliére managed it, and was rewarded at last by the 
removal of the royal prohibition. On February 5, 1669, the play began a 
successful run of twenty-eight consecutive performances. At the public premiére 
the crowd seeking admission was so large and eager that many persons came 
near to suffocation. It was the drame célébre of Moliére’s career. Of all French 
classic dramas it has received the greatest number of performances—2,657 (to 
1960) at the Comédie-Frangaise alone. 

How far do the contents of the play explain its long postponement, and its 
continuing popularity? They explain the first by their frontal attack upon 
hypocritical piety; they explain the second by the power and brilliance of their 
satire. Everything in that satire is, of course, exaggerated: hypocrisy is rarely so 
reckless and complete as in Tartuffe, stupidity is seldom so extravagant as in 
Orgon, and no maid is so successfully insolent as Dorine. The denouement is 
incredible, as almost always in Moliere; this did not trouble him; after he had 
presented his picture and indictment of hypocrisy, any deus or rex ex machina 
would do to untangle the plot into triumphant virtue and punished vice. Quite 
likely the satire was aimed at the Compagnie du Saint Sacrement, whose 
members, even if laymen, undertook to direct consciences, to report private sins 
to public authorities, and to interfere in families to promote religious loyalty and 
devotion. The play twice referred to a cabale (lines 397 and 1705), evidently 
alluding to the Cabale des Dévots. Soon after the play’s public premiére the 
Company of the Blessed Sacrament was dissolved. 

Orgon, the rich bourgeois, first sees Tartuffe in church, and is impressed. 


Ah, had you but seen him . . . you would have loved him as well as I 
do. He came every day to church, with a composed mien, and knelt 
just near me. He attracted the eyes of the whole congregation by the 
fervency with which he sent up his prayers to Heaven. He sighed and 
groaned very heavily, and at every moment he humbly kissed the 
earth. And when I was going out he would advance before me to offer 
me holy water at the door. Understanding . . . his lowly condition, . . . I 
made him presents, but he always modestly would offer to return me 
part... . At length Heaven moved me to take him home, since which 
everything seems to prosper. I see he reproves without distinction, and 
that even with regard to my wife he is extremely cautious of my honor. 
He acquaints me who ogles her.23 


But Tartuffe does not similarly impress Orgon’s wife and children. His hearty 
appetite, his love for tidbits, his round paunch and rubicund face, dull for them 
the point of his homilies. Orgon’s brother-in-law, Cléante, begs him to see the 
difference between hypocrisy and religion: 


As I see no character in life greater or more valuable than to be truly 
devout, nor anything nobler or fairer than the fervor of a sincere piety, 
so I think nothing more abominable than the outside daubing of a 
pretended zeal, than those mountebanks, those devotees in show .. . 
who make a trade of godliness, and who would purchase honors and 
reputation with a hypocritical turning up of the eyes and affected 
transports. 


Orgon, however, continues to take Tartuffe at phrase value, submits to his 
guidance, invokes God’s aid upon him when he belches, and proposes to give 
him in marriage his daughter Mariane, who violently prefers Valere. The real 
heroine of the piece is Mariane’s maid Dorine, who, as in classic comedy, seems 
to prove that Providence has distributed genius in inverse ratio to money. 
Delightful is her reception of Tartuffe’s first entry upon the stage: 


TARTUFFE [seeing Dorine, speaks aloud to his servants]. Laurence, 
lock up my hair-cloth and scourge, and beg of Heaven ever to 
enlighten you with grace. If anybody comes to see me, I am 
gone to the prisons to distribute my alms. 

DORINE (aside). What affectation and roguery! 

TARTUFFE. What do you want? 


DORINE. To tell you— 

TARTUFFE (drawing a handkerchief out of his pocket). Oh! lack-a- 
day! pray take me this handkerchief before you speak. 

DORINE. What for? 

TARTUFFE. Cover that bosom, which I can’t bear to see. Such 
objects hurt the soul, and usher in sinful thoughts. 

DORINE. You mightily melt, then, at a temptation, and the flesh makes a 

great impression upon your senses? Truly, I can’t tell what heat may 

inflame you; but, for my part, I am not so apt to hanker. Now, I could 

see you stark naked from head to foot, and that whole hide of yours 

not tempt me at all.24 


The next scene is the core of the comedy. Tartuffe tries to make love to 
Orgon’s wife, Elmire, and uses pious language in his plea. His treachery is 
reported to Orgon, who refuses to believe it; and to show his trust in Tartuffe he 
gives over to him all his property. Tartuffe resigns himself to accept it, saying, 
“Heaven’s will be done in all things.”2° The situation is dissolved by Elmire, 
who, having hidden her husband under a table, sends for Tartuffe, gives him a 
little encouragement, and soon lures him into attempts at amorous exploration. 
She pretends compliance, but professes scruples of conscience, which Tartuffe 
handles with expert casuistry; evidently Moliére had read and relished Pascal’s 
Provincial Letters. 


TARTUFFE. If nothing but Heaven obstructs my wishes, ‘tis a trifle 
with me to remove such an obstacle. Heaven, ‘tis true, forbids 
certain gratifications. But there are ways of compounding those 
matters. It is a science to stretch the strings of conscience 
according to the different exigencies of the case, and to rectify 
the immorality of the action by the purity of our intention.26 


Orgon comes out from his hiding, and angrily bids Tartuffe leave the house, but 
Tartuffe explains to him that the house, by Orgon’s recently signed deed, 
belongs to Tartuffe. Moliére, not very ingeniously, cuts this knot by having the 
King’s agents opportunely discover that Tartuffe is a long-sought-for criminal. 
Orgon recovers his property, Valére gets Mariane, and the play concludes with a 
melodious paean to the justice and benevolence of the King. 


V. THE AMOROUS ATHEIST 


The royal benevolence must have been strained by the next audacity of 
Moliere. At the height of the war over Tartuffe, and while the Dévots were still 
in triumph over the suppressing of the play, he staged at the Palais-Royal 
(February 15, 1665) Le Festin de pierre—The Feast of the Stone Statue—telling 
in rollicking prose the already oft-told tale of Don Juan, and turning that reckless 
Casanova into an arrogant atheist. Taking the shell of the story from Tirso de 
Molina and others, Moliére filled it with a remarkable study of a man who 
enjoys wickedness for its own sake and as a challenge to God. The play is an 
astonishing echo of the great debate that was embroiling religion with 
philosophy. 

Don Juan Tenorio is a marquis, and acknowledges obligations to his caste; 
otherwise he proposes to enjoy any pleasure he has an itch for. His valet, 
Sganarelle, calculates at 1,003 the number of women whom his master has 
seduced and deserted. “Constancy,” says Juan, “is only fit for fools... . I can’t 
refuse my heart to any lovely creature I see.”27 Such an ethic craves a 
corresponding theology, so Juan, for his own comfort, is an atheist. His servant 
tries to reason with him: 


SGANARELLE. Is it possible that you don’t believe in Heaven? 

JUAN. Forget it. 

SGAN. That is, you don’t. And Hell? 

JUAN. Eh! 

SGAN. Likewise. And the Devil, if you please? 

JUAN. Yes, yes. 

SGAN. Again very little. Don’t you believe at all in another life? 

JUAN. Ha, ha, ha. 

SGAN. Here’s a man I’I] be hard put to convert. But tell me, surely 
you believe in le moine bourru?! 

JUAN. Plague on the fool. 

SGAN. Now, that I can’t suffer; for there’s nothing better 
established than this moine bourru, and I'll be hanged if he 
isn’t real. But a man must believe something. What do you 
believe?... 

JUAN. I believe that two and two are four, and that four and four are 
eight. 

SGAN. A lovely creed, and beautiful articles of faith! Your religion, 
then, so far as I can see, is arithmetic? As for me, sir,. . . I 
understand full well that this world is not a mushroom that 
grew in a single night. I would like to ask you who made these 


trees, these rocks, this earth, and that sky up there; was all this 
built by itself? Look at yourself, for example; here you are; did 
you make yourself, or wasn’t it necessary that your father 
should enlarge your mother to make you? Can you behold all 
the inventions of which the human machine is composed, 
without admiring how one part sets another working? .. . 
Whatever you may say, there is something marvelous in man, 
which all the pundits will never explain. Isn’t it wonderful to 
see me here, and that I have in my head something that thinks a 
hundred different things in a moment, and makes my body do 
what I wish? I want to clap my hands, raise my arm, lift my 
eyes to the sky, lower my head, move my feet, go to the right, 
to the left, forward, to the rear, turn. (He falls while turning.) 
JUAN. Good! Your argument has a broken nose.28 


In the next scene the tilt between Juan and religion takes another form. He 
meets a beggar, who tells him that he prays every day for those who give him 
alms. “Surely,” says Juan, “a man who prays every day must be very well off.” 
On the contrary, answers the beggar, “most often I have not even a piece of 
bread.” Juan offers him a louis d’or if he will swear an oath; the beggar refuses 
—“T’d rather die of hunger.” Juan is a bit startled by this fortitude. He hands 
over the coin, as he says, “for love of humanity.”29 All the opera-going world 
knows the denouement. Juan comes upon a statue of the Commander, whose 
daughter he had seduced, and whose life he had taken. The statue invites Juan to 
dinner; Juan comes, gives him his hand, and is led into hell. The infernal 
apparatus of the medieval stage appears; “thunder and lightning fall with great 
noise upon Don Juan; the earth opens and swallows him; a vast fire rises from 
the spot where he has fallen.” 

The first night’s audience was shocked by Moliére’s exposition of Juan’s 
unbelief. It may have allowed that he had exposed Juan’s worthless character as 
well as his lack of theology, that the Don had been revealed as a brute without 
conscience or tenderness, spreading deception and grief wherever he went; and it 
may have observed that the villain’s victims were presented with all the author’s 
sympathy. But it noted that the answer to atheism had been put into the mouth of 
a fool who believed in bogeys more firmly than in God, and it was not mollified 
by Juan’s final damnation, for it saw him descending into hell without a word of 
repentance or fear. After the premiere Moliére toned down the most offensive 
passages, but public opinion was not appeased. On April 18, 1665, the Sieur de 
Rochemont, avocat en Parlement, published Observations sur une comédie de 


Moliére, in which he described Le Festin de pierre as “truly devilish . .. Nothing 
more impious has ever appeared, even in pagan times”; and the King was 
exhorted to suppress the play: 


While this noble prince devotes all his care to maintaining religion, 
Moliére is working to destroy it. . . . There is no man so little 
enlightened in the doctrine of the faith who, having seen this play... , 
can affirm that Moliére, so long as he persists in presenting it, is 
worthy to participate in the sacraments, or to be received into 
penitence without a public reparation.°° 


Louis continued his favor to Moliére. Le Festin de pierre ran three days a 
week from February 15 to Palm Sunday, when it was withdrawn. It did not 
return to the boards till four years after the dramatist’s death, and then only in a 
verse adaptation by Thomas Corneille, who omitted the scandalous scene quoted 
above. The original version disappeared; it was rediscovered in 1813 in a pirated 
edition that had been published in Amsterdam in 1683. Till 1841 the Corneille 
version alone held the stage; and in some editions of Moliére’s works?! it still 
replaces the original. 


VI. MERIDIAN 


Not content with the enemies that he had made, Moliére proceeded to attack 
the medical profession. He had pictured Don Juan as being “impious in 
medicine” and rating medicine “one of the greatest errors of mankind.”?2 He had 
discovered in person the deficiencies and pretenses of seventeenth-century 
physicians. He thought that doctors had killed his son by prescribing antimony, 
and he saw that they were helpless against his own advancing tuberculosis.°3 
The King too was rebelling against weekly purges and bleedings; according to 
Moliére it was Louis who prompted him to put the doctors on the grill. So, 
borrowing from old comedies on this ancient theme, he wrote in five days 
L’Amour médecin. It was produced at Versailles on September 15, 1665, before 
the King, who “was heartily amused”; and it met with an hilarious reception 
when it was staged a week later at the Palais-Royal. A woman is ill; four doctors 
are called in; they enter into private consultation, but discuss only their own 
affairs. When the father insists upon a decision and a remedy, one prescribes an 
enema, another swears that an enema will kill the patient. She gets better without 


medicine, which infuriates the doctors. “It is better to die according to the rules,” 
cries Dr. Bahys, “than to recover contrary to them.”34 

On August 6, 1666, Moliere presented another short piece, Le Médecin 
malgré lui, as a merry prelude to Le Misanthrope, designed to offset the gloom 
of that paean to pessimism. It does not repay reading today. Moliére hardly 
intended these satires on medicine to be taken seriously. We note that he kept on 
excellent terms with his own physician, M. de Mauvilain, and that he interceded 
with the King to get a sinecure for the doctor’s son (1669). He once explained 
how it was that he and Mauvilain got along so well: “We reason with one 
another; he prescribes remedies; I omit to take them, and I recover.”35 

Still amid the battle over Tartuffe, Moliére presented, on June 4, 1666, 
another satire hardly calculated to please either the public or the court. If action 
is the soul of drama, Le Misanthrope is rather a philosophical dialogue than a 
play. One sentence can tell the story: Alceste, who demands a strict morality and 
complete honesty from himself and all, loves Céliméne, who favors him but 
relishes a multiplicity of suitors and compliments. To Moliére this is but a 
scaffolding for a study of morality. Should we always speak the truth, or should 
we substitute courtesy for truth in order to get along in the world? Alceste 
resents the compromises that society makes with the truth; he condemns the 
hypocrisy of the court, where everyone pretends to the loftiest sentiments and 
the “warmest regards,” while at heart each one is scheming for himself, is 
critical of all the rest, and uses flattery as a lever to position or power. Alceste 
scorns all this, and proposes to be honest even to the point of suicide. Orontes, a 
scribbling courtier, insists on reading his verses to Alceste and asks for sincere 
criticism; he gets it, and vows revenge. Célimene flirts; Alceste reproves her; she 
calls him a prig; we almost hear Moliére rebuking his gay wife, and indeed it 
was he who played Alceste, and she Célimeéne. 


ALCESTE. Madame, will you have me be plain with you? I am very 
much dissatisfied with your ways of behavior. . . . I don’t 
quarrel with you, but your disposition, madame, opens to the 
first comer too ready an access to your heart. You have too 
many lovers whom we see besieging you; and my soul cannot 
reconcile itself to this. 

CELIMENE. Do you blame me for attracting lovers? Can I help it if 
people find me lovable? And when they make delectable 
efforts to see me should I take a stick and drive them out? 

ALCESTE. No, it is not a stick that you must use, but a spirit less 
yielding and melting before their vows. I know that your 


beauty follows you everywhere, but your welcome holds 
further those whom your eyes attract; and your sweetness to all 
who surrender to you completes in their hearts the work of 
your charms.36 


The philosophical foil to Alceste is his friend Philinte, who advises him to 
adjust himself amiably to the natural defects of mankind, and to recognize 
politeness as the lubrication of life. The zest of the play lies in Moliére’s division 
of his sentiments between Alceste and Philinte. Alceste is Moliére the husband 
who fears that he is a cuckold, and the valet tapissier du roi who, to make the 
King’s bed, has to run the gantlet of a hundred nobles as proud of their pedigree 
as he of his genius. Philinte is Moliére the philosopher, bidding himself be 
reasonable and lenient in judging humanity. Says Philinte-Moliére to Moliére- 
Alceste, in a passage which we may take as a sample of Moliére the poet: 


Mon Dieu, des moeurs du temps mettons-nous moins en peine, 
Et faisons un peu grace a la nature humaine; 

Ne l’examinons point dans la grande rigueur, 

Et voyons ses défauts avec quelque douceur. 

Il faut, parmi le monde, une vertu traitable; 

A force de sagesse on peut étre blamable; 

La parfaite raison fuit toute extrémité 

Et veut que |’on soit sage avec sobriété. 

Cette grande raideur des vertus des vieux Gges 
Heurte trop notre siécle et les communs usages; 
Elle veut aux mortels trop de perfection: 

Il faut fléchir au temps sans obstination, 

Et c’est une folie a nulle autre seconde 

De vouloir se méler de corriger le monde. 
J’observe, comme vous, cent choses tous les jours, 
Qui pourraient mieux aller, prenant un autre cours; 
Mais quoi qu’a chaque pas je puisse voir paraitre, 
En courroux, comme vous, on ne me voit point étre; 
Je prends tout doucement les hommes comme ils sont, 
J’accoutume mon ame a souffrir ce qu’ils font, 

Et je crois qu’a la cour, de méme qu’ad la ville, 

Mon flegme est philosophe autant que votre bile.1!,37 


Napoleon thought that Philinte had the better of the argument; Jean Jacques 
Rousseau thought Philinte a liar, and approved Alceste’s rigorous morality.3° In 
the end Alceste, like Jean Jacques, renounces the world and retires to a sterilized 
solitude. 

The play had only a moderate success. The courtiers did not relish the satire 
of their fine manners, and the pit could hardly enthuse over an Alceste who 
frankly despised everybody but himself. The critics, however, being neither of 
the pit nor of the court, applauded the play as a brave attempt to write a drama of 
ideas; and later pundits judge it the most perfect of Moliére’s works. In the 
course of time, when its pilloried generation was dead, it won public acceptance; 
between 1680 and 1954 it had 1,571 performances at the Comédie-Francgaise— 
only less than Tartuffe and L’Avare. 

Unable to live in peace with a young wife to whom monogamy and beauty 
seemed a contradiction in terms, Molieére left her (August, 1667), and went to 
live with his friend Chapelain at Auteuil, in the western end of Paris. Chapelain 
gently derided him for taking love so seriously; but Moliére was more poet than 
philosopher, and (if we may believe one poet reporting another) confessed: 


“T have determined to live with her as if she were not my wife; but if 
you knew what I suffer you would pity me. My passion has reached 
such a point that it even enters with compassion into all her interests. 
When I consider how impossible it is for me to conquer what I feel for 
her, I tell myself that she may have the same difficulty in conquering 
her inclination to be coquettish, and I find myself more disposed to 
pity her than to blame her. You will tell me, no doubt, that a man must 
be a poet to feel this; but for my part I feel that there is but one kind of 
love, and that those who have not felt these delicacies of sentiment 
have never truly loved. All things in the world are connected with her 
in my heart ... When I see her, an emotion, transports that may be felt 
but not described, take from me all power of reflection; I have no 
longer any eyes for her defects; I can see only all that she has that is 
lovable. Is not that the last degree of madness?”39 


He tried to forget her by losing himself in his work. In 1667 he busied himself 
arranging entertainment for the King at St.-Germain. His comedy Amphitryon 
(January 13, 1668) celebrated again the amours of Jupiter, who seduces 
Amphitryon’s wife Alcméne. When Jupiter explains to her that 


Un partage avec Jupiter 


N’a rien du tout qui déshonore 


—i.e., for a lady to share her bed with Jove is not at all dishonorable—the lines 
were interpreted by many auditors as condoning the royal liaison with Mme. de 
Montespan; if so, it was a very generous sycophancy, for Moliere was in no 
mood to sympathize with seducers. Like everybody else he buttered the King 
with flattery, as at the end of Tartuffe. In another comedy, produced before the 
court on July 15, George Dandin, ou le Mari confondu, we have again the story 
of the husband confounded, suspecting his wife of adultery, unable to prove it, 
and eating his heart out with suspicion and jealousy; Moliére was pouring salt 
into his wounds. 

It was a busy year, for only a few months later (September 9) he produced 
one of his most famous plays. L’Avare (The Miser) took its theme, and part of its 
plot, from Plautus’ Aulularia; but Plautus had taken that from the New Comedy 
of the Greeks; the miser, and satire of him, are probably as old as money. No one 
has ever handled the subject with more vivacity and power than Molieére. 
Harpagon so loves his hoard that he lets his horses starve and go without hoofs; 
he has such an aversion to giving that he does not “give you good day,” but préte 
le bonjour—“lends you good day.” Seeing two candles lit for dinner, he blows 
one out. He refuses a dowry to his daughter, and trusts that his children will 
predecease him.40 The satire, as usual in Moliére, verges on caricature. The 
audience found the picture distasteful, and after eight performances the play was 
withdrawn. But Boileau’s praise helped to revive it; it was shown forty-seven 
times in its first four years, and is second only to Tartuffe in frequency of 
presentation. 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme had less merit and more success. In December, 
1669, a Turkish ambassador came to France. The court put on all its splendor to 
impress him; he responded with haughty stolidity; after his departure Louis 
invited Moliére and Lully to compose a comedy-ballet in which the ambassador 
would be parodied in a turquerie. Moliére enlarged the scheme into a satire on 
the increasing number of middle-class Frenchmen who were struggling to dress 
and speak like born aristocrats. The comedy had its premiere before King and 
court at Chambord, October 14, 1670. When presented at the Palais-Royal in 
November it atoned financially for the losses of L’Avare. Moliére played M. 
Jourdain; Lully played the Mufti. To invest himself with nobility, M. Jourdain 
hires a music master, a dancing master, a fencing master, a philosophy master. 
They come to blows over the relative importance of their arts—whether it is 
more vital to achieve harmony, to be in step, to be able to kill neatly, or to speak 


elegant French. In the claims of the music master we suspect a sly dig at 
pompous, climbing Lully. Half the world knows the scene in which M. Jourdain 
learns that all language is either prose or verse. 


M. JOURDAIN. What? When I say, “Nicole, bring me my slippers, 
and give me my night bonnet”—this is prose? 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. Yes, Monsieur. 

M. JOURDAIN. By my faith! for over forty years I’ve been speaking 
prose without knowing anything about it. I am for all the world 
most obliged to you for informing me of this.41 


Some courtiers, who had not long since graduated from commerce into lace, felt 
that the satire was aimed at them, and they pooh-poohed the play as nonsense; 
but the King assured Moliére, “You have never written anything yet which has 
amused me so much.” Hearing this, says Guizot, “the court was at once seized 
with a fit of admiration.”42 

Moliére and Lully collaborated again to produce before the court (January, 
1671), a tragedy-ballet, Psyché, to which Pierre Corneille and Quinault 
contributed most of the verse. Lully was winning the battle against Moliére: 
comedy was giving way to opera, dialogue to machinery; gods and goddesses 
had to be lowered from heaven or hoisted from hell. The stage at the Palais- 
Royal had to be rebuilt for Psyché, at a cost of 1,980 livres. But the production 
was a financial success. 

Romance, however, was not Moliére’s forte; he was more at home when 
roasting the absurdities of the age on the point of his wit. It seemed to him that a 
learned woman was an uncomfortable anomaly and an impediment to marriage. 
He had heard such women pruning vocabularies, debating niceties of grammar, 
quoting the classics, and talking philosophy; this, to Moliére’s ears, sounded like 
a sexual perversion. Moreover two men, the Abbé Cotin and the poet Ménage, 
had been inveighing against Moliére’s plays; here was a chance to prick them. 
So, on March 11, 1672, he offered Les Femmes savantes. Philaminte discharges 
a maid for using a word condemned by the Academy; her daughter Armande 
rejects matrimony as a disgusting contact of bodies rather than a fusion of 
minds; Trissotin reads his awful poetry to these admiring prudes; Vadius riddles 
the poetry and presents more of his own and the same. Against all these Moliére 
defends Henriette, who abominates alexandrines and wants a husband who can 
give her children instead of epigrams. Had Armande Béjart become a précieuse? 
Or was Moliére showing his age? 


VII. CURTAIN 


He was only fifty, but his hectic life, his tuberculosis, his marriage, and his 
bereavements had drained his vitality. The portrait by Mignard caught him at his 
prime: large nose, sensual lips, and comically elevatable eyebrows, but already a 
wrinkled forehead and wistful eyes. Moving in the vortex of the theater from 
town to town and from day to day, dealing with high-strung prima donnas, a 
lively wife, and a sensitive King, seeing two of his three children die—this was 
no primrose path to optimism, but an open road to bad digestion and early death. 
Understandably he became “a self-devouring volcano,”43 melancholy, sharp- 
tempered, frankly critical but sympathetically generous. His troupe understood 
him and was devoted to him, knowing that he used himself up to give it 
sustenance and success. His friends were always ready to do battle for him— 
above all, Boileau and La Fontaine, who, sometimes with Racine, made with 
Moliére les Quatre Amis, the famous “Four Friends.” They found him well 
educated and informed, witty but seldom merry, a Grimaldi on the stage, but in 
private sadder than Shakespeare’s Jaques. 

After four and a half years of separation he returned to his wife (1671). The 
child that resulted from this reconciliation died after a month of life. At Auteuil 
he had lived on a milk diet prescribed by his doctor; now he resumed his usual 
consumption of wine, and attended late suppers to please Armande. Despite his 
increasing cough he decided to play the leading role, Argan, in his final play, Le 
Malade imaginaire (February 10, 1673). 

Argan imagines himself afflicted with a dozen diseases, and spends half his 
fortune on doctors and drugs. His brother Béralde derides him: 


ARGAN. What must we do, then, when we are sick? 

BERALDE. Nothing, brother. .. . We must only keep ourselves quiet. 
Nature herself, when we let her alone, will gently deliver 
herself from the disorder she’s fallen into. ‘Tis our ingratitude, 
‘tis our impatience, that spoils all; and almost all men die of 
their medicines, not of their diseases.44 


To further ridicule the profession, Argan is told that he himself can become a 
doctor in short order, and can easily pass the examination for a medical license. 
There follows the famous mock examination: 


FIRST DOCTOR. Demandabo causam and rationem quare opium facit 
dormiré. ... 


ARGAN. Quid est in eo 
Virtus dormitiva. 
Cujus est natura 
Sensus stupifire. . . . 
SECOND DOCTOR. Quae sunt remedia 
Quae in maladia 
Called hydropsia 
Convenit facere ? 
ARGAN. Clisterium donare, 
Postea bleedare, 
Afterwards purgare. 
CHORUS. Bene, bene, bene respondere, 
Dignus, dignus est intrare 
In nostro docto corpore. 


Moliére’s death was almost a part of this play. On February 17, 1673, 
Armande and others, perceiving his fatigue, begged him to close the theater for a 
few days while he regained strength. But “How can I do that?” he asked. “There 
are fifty poor workmen here who are paid by the day; what will they do if we 
don’t play? I should reproach myself for having neglected to give them their 
bread for a single day so long as I was able to act.”45 In the final act, as Moliére, 
in the part of Argan (who had twice pretended death), uttered the word Juro, “I 
swear,” in taking the oath as a physician, he was seized with a convulsive cough. 
He covered it with a false laugh, and finished the play. He was hurried to his 
home by his wife and the young actor Michel Baron. He asked for a priest, but 
none came. His cough became more violent; he burst a blood vessel, choked 
with the blood in his throat, and died. 

Harlay de Champvallon, Archbishop of Paris, ruled that since Moliére had not 
made his final penitence and received absolution, he could not be buried in 
Christian ground. Armande, who had always loved him even while deceiving 
him, went to Versailles, threw herself at the feet of the King, and said, not wisely 
but boldly and truly, “If my husband was a criminal, his crimes were sanctioned 
by your Majesty in person.”46 Louis sent some secret word to the Archbishop. 
Harlay compromised: the body must not be taken into a church for Christian 
rites, but it was allowed a quiet burial, after sunset, in a remote comer of the 
Cemetery of St.-Joseph in the Rue Montmartre. 

Moliére remains by common consent one of the greatest figures in the 
literature of France. Not by perfection of dramatic technique, nor by any 
splendor of poetry. Almost all his plots are borrowed, almost all their 


denouements are artificial and absurd; almost all his characters are personified 
qualities, several, like Harpagon, are exaggerated to the point of caricature; and 
too often his comedies fall into farce. We are told that the court, as well as the 
general public, liked him best when he was most farcical, and did not relish his 
mordant satires on failings widely shared. Probably he would have omitted the 
farce if he had not felt compelled to keep his company solvent. 

Like Shakespeare mourning that he must make himself a motley to the view, 
he wrote: “I think it a very grievous punishment, in the liberal arts, to display 
oneself to fools, and to expose our compositions to the barbarous judgment of 
the stupid.”47 It irked him to be always required to make people laugh; this, he 
has one of his characters say, “is a queer enterprise.”4® He aspired to write 
tragedies, and, though he fell short of his aim, he managed to give to his greatest 
comedies a tragic significance and depth. 

So it is the philosophy in his plays, as well as their humor and pungent satire, 
that makes almost every literate Frenchman read Moliére.49 It was essentially a 
rationalistic philosophy, which gladdened the hearts of the eighteenth-century 
philosophes. “There is in Moliére not a trace of supernatural Christianity,” and 
“the religion expounded by his mouthpiece Cléante” in Tartuffe “might be 
endorsed by Voltaire.”59 He never attacked the Christian creed, he 
acknowledged the beneficence of religion in innumerable lives, he respected 
sincere devotion; but he scorned the surface piety that put a weekly face on daily 
selfishness. 

His moral philosophy was pagan in the sense that it legitimized pleasure, and 
had no sense of sin. It savored of Epicurus and Seneca rather than of St. Paul or 
Augustine; harmonized better with the laxity of the King than with the austerities 
of Port-Royal. He deprecated excess even in virtue. He admired |’honnéte 
homme, the sensible man of the world who threaded his way with sane 
moderation among competing absurdities, and adjusted himself without fuss to 
the shortcomings of mankind. 

Moliére himself did not reach that plane of moderation. His profession as a 
comic dramatist compelled him to satire, and often to hyperbole; he was too hard 
on learned women, too indiscriminate in attacking physicians; and he might have 
shown more respect for enemas. But overemphasis is in the blood of satire, and 
dramas seldom make their point without it. Moliére would have been greater if 
he could have found a way to satirize the fundamental evil of the reign—the 
military greed and ruinous despotism of Louis XIV; but it was this gracious 
autocrat who protected him against his enemies and made possible his war 
against bigotry. How lucky he was to die before his master had become the most 
destructive bigot of them all! 


France loves Moliére, and still plays him, as England loves and plays 
Shakespeare. We cannot, as some fervent Gauls would do, equate him with 
England’s bard; he was only a part of Shakespeare, whose other parts were 
Racine and Montaigne. Nor can we, as many do, place him at the head of French 
literature. We are not even sure that Boileau was right when he told Louis XIV 
that Moliére was the greatest poet of the reign; when Boileau said this, Racine 
had not yet written Phédre or Athalie. But in Moliére it is not only the writer 
who belongs to the history of France, it is the man: the harassed and faithful 
manager, the deceived and forgiving husband, the dramatist covering his griefs 
with laughter, the ailing actor carrying on to the hour of death his war against 
pedantry, bigotry, superstition, and sham. 


I. Literally, “the surly monk”—a pretended ghost used by nurses and mothers to frighten children. 


Il. “My God! Let us give ourselves less trouble about the manners of the age, and make some small 
allowances to human nature; let us not examine it with so great rigor, but look upon its defects with some 
indulgence. This world requires a tractable virtue; one may be blameworthy by stress of wisdom; right 
reason avoids every extremity, and would have us be wise with sobriety. That great stiffness in the virtues 
of ancient times too much shocks our age and common usage; it would have mortals too perfect; we must 
yield to the times without obstinacy, and ‘tis an extremity of folly to busy ourselves in correcting the world. 
I observe, as you do, a thousand things every day, which might go better taking another course; but 
whatever I may discover in every transaction, people don’t see me in a rage, like you. I take men with great 
calmness, just as they are; I accustom myself to bear with what they do; and I think that at court, as well as 
in the city, my phlegm is as much a philosopher as your bile.” 


CHAPTER V 


The Classic Zenith in French Literature 


1643-1715 


I. MILIEU 


‘THE zenith in French classical literature was not coterminous with the age of 
Louis XIV; it came, rather, under the ministry of Mazarin and in the halcyon 
youth of the reign (1661-67), before Mars had sent the Muses to the rear. The 
initial stimulus to the literary outburst was given by Richelieu’s encouragement 
of drama and poetry; the second spur came from the martial triumphs at Rocroi 
(1643) and Lens (1648); the third flowed from the diplomatic victories of France 
in the treaties of Westphalia (1648) and the Pyrenees (1659); the fourth, from the 
association of men of letters with men of breeding and women of culture in the 
salons; only the final impulse was the patronage of literature by the King and the 
court. Many of the literary masterpieces of the reign—Pascal’s Letters (1656) 
and Thoughts, Moliére’s Tartuffe (1664), Le Festin de pierre (1665), and Le 
Misanthrope (1666), La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims (1665), Boileau’s Satires 
(1667), Racine’s Andromaque (1667)—were written before 1667 by men who 
had grown up under Richelieu and Mazarin. 

It remains nevertheless that Louis was the most lavish patron of literature in 
all history. Hardly two years after taking over the government (1662—63)— 
consequently before all but two of the works just mentioned—he asked Colbert 
and others to have competent persons draw up a list of authors, scholars, and 
scientists, of whatever land, who merited aid. From these lists forty-five 
Frenchmen and fifteen foreigners received royal pensions.! The Dutch scholars 
Heinsius and Vossius, the Dutch physicist Christian Huygens, the Florentine 
mathematician Viviani, and many other foreigners were surprised to receive 
letters from Colbert apprising them that they had been voted pensions by the 
French King, subject to approval by their own governments. Some of these 
pensions ran as high as three thousand livres per year. Boileau, the unofficial 
president of poetry, lived on his pensions like a grand seigneur, and left 286,000 
francs in cash; Racine received 145,000 francs over a period of ten years as royal 


historian.2 Probably the international pensions were motived in part by the wish 
to have a favorable press abroad; and the domestic gifts aimed to bring thought, 
like industry and art, under governmental co-ordination and control. This aim 
was achieved: all publication was subjected to state censorship, and the French 
mind submitted, with only sporadic and negligible resistance, to royal 
supervision of its printed expression. Moreover, the King was persuaded that 
these pensioned pens would sing his praises in prose and verse and send a rosy 
picture of him down to history. They did their best. 

Louis not only pensioned men of letters, he protected and respected them, 
raised their social status, and welcomed them at court. “Remember,” he said to 
Boileau, “that I shall always have a half hour to give you.”? His literary taste 
may have leaned too far toward classical order, dignity, and good form; but these 
virtues seemed to him not only to stabilize government but to ennoble France. In 
some ways he was ahead of the people and the court in his literary judgments. 
We have seen him protecting Moliére against noble and ecclesiastical sniping; 
we Shall see him encouraging the highest flights of Racine. 

Again at the suggestion of Colbert, and again following in the steps of 
Richelieu, Louis declared himself the personal protector of the French Academy, 
raised it to the rank of a major state institution, provided it with ample funds, and 
gave it lodgings in the Louvre. Colbert himself became a member. When an 
Academician who was also a grand seigneur had an easy chair installed in the 
Academy for his own comfort, Colbert sent for thirty-nine more such seats to 
maintain an equality of dignity above distinctions of class; so “les quarante 
fauteuils” became a synonym for the Académie Frangaise. In 1663 a subsidiary 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres was organized to record the events 
of the reign. 

Colbert saw to it that the forty Immortals earned their keep by dutiful 
attendance, and by work on the Dictionary. This undertaking, begun in 1638, 
was progressing so slowly that Boisrobert could express alphabetically his 
longing for longevity: 


Six months they’ve been engaged on F; 
Oh, that my fate would guarantee 
That I should keep alive till G.4 


The plan of the Dictionary was elaborate: it proposed to trace each permissible 
word through the history of its uses and spellings, with abundant illustrative 
quotations; so fifty-six years elapsed between its inception and its first 


publication (1694). It screened too strictly the language of the people, the 
professions, and the arts; it pruned Rabelais, Amyot, and Montaigne; it outlawed 
a thousand expressions that favored vivid speech. The same logic, precision, and 
clarity that made geometry the ideal of seventeenth-century science and 
philosophy, the same authority and discipline by which Colbert ruled the 
economy and Le Brun the arts, the same dignity and refinement that governed 
the court of the King, the same classic cleaving to rules that molded the style of 
Bossuet, Fénelon, La Rochefoucauld, Racine, and Boileau—these dictated the 
Dictionary of the Academy. Periodically it has been revised and reissued, 
struggling to maintain order in a living growth, its classical citadel repeatedly 
assaulted, and often conquered, by the errors of the people, the terminology of 
the sciences, the jargon of the trades, the argot of the streets; a dictionary, like 
history and government, is a composition of forces between the weight of the 
many and the power of the few. Something was lost to the language in vitality, 
much was gained in purity, precision, elegance, and prestige. It produced no 
turbulent and wanton Shakespeare, but it became the most respected language in 
Europe, the medium of diplomacy, the speech of aristocracies. For a century and 
more, Europe aspired to be French. 


Il. CORNEILLE POSTSCRIPT: 1643-84 


The language reached its zenith in the flexible facility of Moliére’s dialogue, 
in the sonorous rhetoric of Corneille, and in the melodious refinement of Racine. 

Corneille was apparently in his prime—aged thirty-seven—when Louis 
became King. He began the reign with Le Menteur, which raised the tone of 
French comedy as Le Cid had raised that of tragedy. Thereafter he staged 
tragedies almost annually: Rodogune (1644), Théodore (1645), Heraclius 
(1646), Don Sancho d’Aragon (1649), Androméde (1650), Nicoméde (1651), 
Pertharite (1652). A few were well received, but, as each trod on its 
predecessor’s heels, it became evident that Corneille was working too hastily, 
and that the sap of his genius was running thin. His flair for portraying nobility 
was lost in a river of argument; his eloquence defeated itself by continuance. 
“My friend Corneille,” said Moliére, “has a familiar who inspires him with the 
finest verses in the world. But sometimes the familiar leaves him to shift for 
himself, and then he fares very badly.” Pertharite was so unfavorably received 
that Corneille for six years retired from the theater (1653-59). He dealt with his 
critics in a series of Examens, and in three Discours on dramatic poetry; these 


showed his critical faculty rising as his poetic talent fell; they became a 
fountainhead of modern literary criticism, and served as models when Dryden 
defended his middling poetry in excellent prose. 

In 1659 a thoughtful gift from Fouquet called Corneille back to the boards. 
Oedipe won some acclaim in the wake of the young King’s praise; but the works 
that followed—Sertorius (1662), Sophonisbe (1663), Othon (1664), Agésilas 
(1666), Attila (1667)—were so mediocre that Fontenelle could hardly believe 
that they were by Corneille; and Boileau emitted a cruel epigram: “Aprés 
l Agésilas, hélas! Mais apres I’ Attila, hola!—After Agésilas, alas! But after 
Attila, stop!” Madame Henrietta, usually the soul of kindness, made matters 
worse by inviting both Corneille and Racine, each with the knowledge of the 
other, to write a play on the same theme—Berenice, the Jewish princess with 
whom the future Emperor Titus fell in love. Racine’s Bérénice was played at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne on November 21, 1670, almost five months after 
Henrietta’s death, and met with full success; Corneille’s Tite et Bérénice was 
performed a week later by Moliére’s company, and was coldly received. The 
failure broke Corneille’s spirit. He tried again with Pulchérie (1672) and Suréna 
(1674); they too failed; and Cormeille spent the remaining decade of his life in 
quiet and somber piety. 

He was so careless of money that, despite a pension of two thousand livres 
and other gifts from Louis XIV, he ended his life in poverty. Through some 
oversight the pension was interrupted for four years; then Corneille appealed to 
Colbert, who had it restored; but after the death of Colbert it lapsed again. 
Boileau, hearing of it, informed Louis XIV, and offered to give up his own 
pension in favor of Corneille. The King immediately sent two hundred livres to 
the old poet, who soon thereafter died (1684), aged seventy-eight. A eulogy 
memorable for generosity and eloquence was pronounced upon him in the 
French Academy by the rival who had succeeded him, and who had already 
raised French drama and poetry to the peak of their history. 


III. RACINE: 1639-99 


Like Moliére, he was of middle-class origin. His father was controller of the 
state’s salt monopoly at La Ferté-Milon, some fifty miles northeast of Paris; his 
mother was the daughter of an attorney at Villers-Cotteréts. She died in 1641, 
when Jean was not yet two; his father died a year later; and the boy was brought 
up by his paternal grandparents. There was a strong Jansenist bent in the family; 


a grandmother and an aunt joined the Port-Royal sisterhood, and Jean himself, at 
the age of sixteen, was sent to the petite école kept there by the Solitaries. He 
received from them an intensive training in religion and Greek—two influences 
that were to take turns in dominating his life. He was fascinated by the plays of 
Sophocles and Euripides, and translated some of them himself. At the College 
d’Harcourt in Paris he learned some philosophy and more classical lore, and 
discovered the mysterious charms of young womanhood, new and used. For two 
years he lived on the Quai des Grands-Augustins with his cousin Nicolas Vitart, 
who fluctuated between Port-Royal and the theater. Racine heard several plays, 
wrote one, and presented it to Moliére. It was not good enough for production, 
but Moliére gave him a hundred louis nevertheless, and encouraged him to try 
again. Racine decided upon a literary career. 

Alarmed by this madness, and by reports of his amours, his relatives sent him 
to Uzeés in south France (1659) as understudy to an uncle who, as canon of the 
cathedral, promised him an ecclesiastical benefice if he would study theology 
and be ordained. For a year the young poet, still simmering with Paris, covered 
his fire with a black robe, and read St. Thomas Aquinas—with a little Ariosto 
and Euripides on the side. Now he wrote to La Fontaine: 


All the women are brilliant. . . corpus solidum et succi plenum [flesh 
firm and succulent]; but as the first thing that was said to me was to be 
on my guard, I do not wish to say more about them. Besides, it would 
be profaning the house of a beneficed priest, in which I live, to make a 
long discourse on the matter; domus mea domus orationis [my house is 
the house of prayer]. . . . I was told, “Be blind.” If I can’t be that 
entirely, I can at least be mute; for . . . one must be a monk with 
monks, just as I was a wolf with you and the other wolves of your 
pack.® 


The canon fell into difficulties, the promised benefice became uncertain, Racine 
discovered that he had no vocation to the priesthood. He changed his garb, 
closed the Summa, and returned to Paris (1663). 

Arrived, he published an ode that drew a hundred louis from the royal purse. 
Moliére suggested to him a theme which Racine turned into his second play, La 
Thébaide. Moliére produced it on June 20, 1664, but had to withdraw it after 
four performances. However, it made enough noise to be heard at Port-Royal- 
des-Champs. His nun aunt sent him thence a letter that deserves to be quoted as 
part of a drama as eloquent and touching as anything in Racine: 


Having learned that you are planning to come here, I have asked of our 
Mother permission to see you. . . . But I have heard news, these last 
days, that has moved me deeply. I write to you in the bitterness of my 
heart, shedding tears that I should wish to lay in abundance before God 
to obtain from him your salvation, which is what I long for with more 
ardor than anything else in the world. I have learned with sorrow that 
you frequent, more than ever, people whose name is an abomination to 
all who have any measure of piety, and with reason, since they are 
forbidden entry to the church, or access to the Sacrament. . . . Judge, 
then, my dear nephew, in what state I must be, for you must know the 
tenderness I have always had for you, and that I have asked for nothing 
except that you should belong to God in some honorable employment. 
I beg you, then, my dear nephew, to have pity on your soul, to look 
into your heart and consider seriously into what an abyss you have cast 
yourself. I hope that what has been told me is not true; but if you are 
so unfortunate as to be continuing a commerce which dishonors you 
before God and men, you must not think of coming to see us, for you 
well understand that I could not speak with you, knowing you to be in 
a state so deplorable and so contrary to Christianity. Meanwhile I shall 
not cease to pray God to have mercy upon you and thereby upon me, 
since your salvation is so dear to me.” 


Here is quite another world than that which our pages usually record—a world 
of profound belief in the Christian creed, and of loving devotion to its moral 
code. We cannot but sympathize with a woman who could write with such 
sincerity of feeling, and not without excuse in her view of the French drama as it 
had been in her youth. Not quite so tender was a public statement by Nicole, 
who had taught Racine at Port-Royal: 


Everyone knows that this gentlemen has written .. . stage plays... . In 
the eyes of right-minded people such an occupation is in itself not a 
very honorable one; but, viewed in the light of the Christian religion 
and the Gospel teaching, it becomes really a dreadful one. Novelists 
and dramatists are poison-mongers who destroy not men’s bodies but 
their souls.8 


Corneille, Moliére, and Racine separately answered this indictment, Racine with 
an angry vigor that he keenly repented in later years. 


His break with Port-Royal was soon followed by a break with Moliére. On 
December 4, 1665, Moliére’s company presented Racine’s third play, Alexandre. 
Moliére was characteristically generous; he knew that Racine did not admire him 
as a tragic actor, and that the young author was in love with the most beautiful 
but not the most capable of his actresses; he kept himself and the Béjarts out of 
the cast, gave the leading female role to Thérése du Parc, and spared no expense 
on the production. It met with a good reception, but Racine was dissatisfied with 
the acting. He arranged a private performance of his play by the Troupe Royale; 
he was so pleased that he withdrew it from Moliére and gave it to this rival 
company. He persuaded Mlle, du Parc, who had become his mistress, to leave 
Moliére’s company and join the older one. In its new home at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne the play ran through thirty performances in little more than two 
months. It was not one of Racine’s masterpieces, but it established him as the 
successor of Corneille, and won him the guiding friendship of the critic Boileau. 
When Racine boasted, “I have a surprising facility in writing my verses,” 
Boileau replied, “I want to teach you to write them with difficulty.”9 Henceforth 
the great critic taught the poet the rules of classic art. 

We do not know with what difficulty Racine wrote Andromaque; in any case 
he reached in it the full perfection of his dramatic power and poetic style. Its 
dedication to Madame Henrietta recalls that he read the play to her, and that she 
wept. Yet it is a drama of terror rather than of sentiment, with all the inevitable 
catastrophe that we expect in Aeschylus or Sophocles. The plot is a tangle of 
loves. Orestes loves Hermione, who loves Pyrrhus, who loves Andromache, who 
loves Hector, who is dead. Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, has been awarded three 
prizes for his share in the Greek victory over Troy: Epirus as his kingdom, 
Andromache (Hector’s widow) as his captive, and Hermione (daughter of 
Menelaus and Helen) as his wife. Andromache is still young and beautiful, 
though always in tears; she lives only to remember her noble husband, and to 
fear for their child Astyanax, whom Racine, by dramatic license, rescues from 
the death allotted him in Euripides to use him here as a hinge of fate. Orestes, 
son and slayer of Clytemnestra, comes to Epirus as envoy of the Greeks to 
demand of Pyrrhus the surrender and death of Astyanax as a possible future 
avenger of Troy. Pyrrhus rejects the proposal in a passage of untranslatable 
music: 


On craint qu’avec Hector Troie un jour ne renaisse, 
Son fils peut me ravir le jour que je lui laisse. 
Seigneur, tant de prudence entraine trop de soin: 

Je ne sais point prévoir les malheurs de si loin. 


Je songe quelle était autrefois cette ville, 

Si superbe en ramparts, en héros si fertile, 
Mdaitresse de |’Asie; et je regarde enfin 

Quel fut le sort de Troie et quel est son destin. 

Je ne vois que des tours que la cendre a couvertes, 
Un fleuve teint de sang, des campagnes deésertes, 
Un enfant dans les fers; et je ne puis songer 

Que Troie en cet état aspire a se venger. 

Ah! si du fils d’Hector la perte était jurée, 
Pourquoi d’un an entier l’avons-nous differée? 
Dans le sein de Priam n’a-t-on pu l’immoler? 
Sous tant de morts, sous Troie il fallait l’accabler. 
Tout était juste alors: la vieillesse et l’enfance 

En vain sur leur faiblesse appuyaient leur defense; 
La victoire et la nuit, plus cruelles que nous, 

Nous excitaient au meurtre, et confondaient nos coups. 
Mon courroux aux vaincus ne fut que trop sévere. 
Mais que ma cruauté survive a ma coleére? 

Que malgré la pitié dont je me sens saisir, 

Dans le sang d’un enfant je me baigne a loisir? 
Non, Seigneur. Que les Grecs cherchent quelque autre proie; 
Qu’ils poursuivent ailleurs ce qui reste de Troie: 
De mes inimitiés le cours est acheve; 

L’Epire sauvera ce que Troie a sauvé.!,10 


There is one defect here: Pyrrhus, and perhaps Racine, do not recognize how 
much the conqueror’s pity owes to the fact that he has fallen in love with the 
child’s mother—even to offering to marry her (whom he might have made his 
slave), and to adopt Astyanax as his son and heir. She refuses him; she cannot 
forget Hector, whom Pyrrhus’ father killed. He threatens to abandon the child to 
the Greeks, and, terrified, she consents to marriage. But Hermione—as powerful 
a conception as Lady Macbeth—burns with anger at being cast aside; while still 
loving Pyrrhus, she resolves to kill him; she accepts Orestes’ proffered devotion, 
on condition that he shall slay Pyrrhus. Reluctantly he agrees. At every step and 
in every character of this drama there is a conflict of motives mounting to a 
psychological complex as subtle as any in literature. Greek soldiers, violating 
sanctuary, kill Pyrrhus at the altar where he is exchanging marriage vows with 
Andromache. Hermione scorns Orestes, runs to the altar, plunges a knife into the 
dead Pyrrhus, stabs herself, and dies. This is Racine’s greatest play, worthy to 


stand comparison with Shakespeare or Euripides: a plot well constructed, 
characters revealed in depth, feelings studied in their full complexity and 
intensity," and poetry of such splendor and harmony as France had not heard 
since Ronsard. 

Andromaque was at once recognized as a masterpiece, establishing Racine as 
the successor, and perhaps the superior, of Corneille. He entered now his 
happiest decade, passing from one triumph to another, and even challenging 
Moliére with a comedy. Les Plaideurs (1668), a burlesque on greedy lawyers, 
false witnesses, and corrupt judges, echoed Racine’s own experience of the law. 
He had solicited and obtained a lien on the income of a priory; his claim was 
disputed by a monk; a long lawsuit followed, which so disgusted Racine that he 
abandoned the case, and avenged himself with the play. It did not please its first 
audience; but when it was shown at court Louis XIV laughed so heartily at its 
sallies that the public changed its mind; and this mediocre comedy played its 
part in filling Racine’s purse. 

One minor note intervened. On December 11, 1668, his mistress Mile. du 
Parc died in mysterious circumstances—of which more later on. After due delay 
he took another actress, Marie Champmeslé. She had an attentive husband but a 
bewitching voice; Racine eluded the one and surrendered to the other. The 
liaison lasted from Bérénice to Phédre, after which, as a wit expressed it, the 
lady was déracinée—tormn from the root—by the Comte de Clermont-Tonnerre. 

Racine thought that Britannicus (1669) was his most careful work; and like 
Phédre and Athalie it is often ranked above Andromaque. The modern reader, 
even if steeped in Tacitus, will likely find it distasteful: a termagant Agrippina, a 
whining Britannicus, a floundering Burrhus, a slimy Narcissus, a Nero all evil— 
no character here shows us complexity or development, none offers us that strain 
of nobility which should somewhere redeem any tragedy worthy of a poet’s pen. 

As Britannicus looked into Tacitus’ chamber of horrors, so Bérénice (1670) 
took an emperor’s love story from a compact line in Suetonius: Berenicem statim 
ab urbe demisit invitus invitam!2—“He, unwillingly, at once sent the unwilling 
Berenice from the city.” Titus, besieging Jerusalem (A.D. 70), had fallen in love 
with the Jewish princess. Though already thrice married, she follows him to 
Rome as his mistress; but when he inherits the throne he realizes that the Empire 
would not tolerate an alien queen, and he dismisses her in a royal burst of 
common sense. The play was warm with sentiment, and succeeded well with 
both the public and the King, who must have recognized with pleasure his own 
court and victories in Berenice’s description of the young Emperor’s glory: 


De cette nuit. . . as tu vu la splendeur? 


Tes yeux ne sont-ils pas tout plein de sa grandeur? 
Ces flambeaux, ce biicher, cette nuit enflaminée, 
Ces aigles, ces faisceaux, ce peuple, cette armée, 
Cette foule de rois, ces consuls, ce sénat, 

Qui tous de mon amant empruntaient leur éclat; 
Cette poupre, cet or, que rehaussait sa gloire, 

Et ces lauriers encore témoins de sa victoire; 

Tous ces yeux qu’on voyait venir de toutes parts 
Confondre sur lui seul leurs avides regards; 

Ce port majestueux, cette douce présence. 

Ciel! avec quel respect et quelle complaisance 

Tous les coeurs en secret lI’ assuraient de leur foi! 
Parle: peut-on le voir sans penser comme moi 
Qu’en quelque obscurité que le sort l’eut fait naitre, 
Le monde, en le voyant, eut reconnu son maitre Pll, 13 


Is it any wonder that Racine, so skillful in adulation, rose rapidly in favor with 
the King? 

We pass respectfully by some lesser plays, all of them still holding the French 
stage: Bajazet (1672), Mithridate (1673), which Louis liked best of all, and 
Iphigénie (1674), which Voltaire ranked with Athalie as one of the finest poems 
ever written.!4 Iphigénie had its premiere in the Versailles gardens, by the light 
of crystal chandeliers hung in the orange and pomegranate trees; violins played; 
half the elite audience melted; Racine stepped forward to acknowledge the most 
cherished plaudits of his career. Produced in Paris, it ran for forty performances 
in three months. Meanwhile (1673) he had been elected to the French Academy. 
Nothing seemed lacking to his happiness. 

But it is still not given to poets to be happy, unless beauty proves a joy 
forever, and praise encounters no discordant voice. “The applause I have met 
with,” Racine told his son, “has often flattered me a great deal; but the smallest 
critical censure . . . always caused me more vexation than all the pleasure given 
me by praise.”!5 He himself was not only thin-skinned, as he had to be, but he 
was short-tempered, and returned every unkind word. At the height of his 
success he found half of Paris carping at him, even working for his fall. 
Corneille had outlived himself, but his followers remembered the heroic tone 
and topics of his earlier tragedies, the air of nobility in his eloquence, the lofty 
level on which he raised the calls of honor and the state above the romances of 
the heart. They accused Racine of debasing the tragic drama with the half-mad 


passions of ignoble creatures, introducing to the stage the gallantries of courtly 
love, and drenching it with the tears of his heroines. They were resolved to bring 
him down. 

When it became known that he was writing Phédre, a group of his enemies 
persuaded Nicolas Pradon to write a rival play on the same theme. Both dramas 
had originally the same title—Phédre et Hippolyte—and stemmed from the 
legend that Euripides had told with classic restraint. Phedra, wife of Theseus, 
developed an uncontrollable passion for Hippolytus, son of Theseus by an earlier 
marriage; finding him frigid to women, Phedra hanged herself, leaving in 
revenge a note accusing Hippolytus of an attempt against her virtue; Theseus 
banished his innocent son, who was soon afterward killed while driving horses 
along Troezen’s shores. Racine altered the sequence, making Phedra poison 
herself after hearing of Hippolytus’ death. This version was produced at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne on January 1, 1677; Pradon’s was staged two days later at 
the Théatre de Guénégaud. Both for a time had equal success; but Pradon’s play 
is now forgotten, while Racine’s is usually rated as his masterpiece; the role of 
Phédre is the goal of all French actresses, as that of Hamlet lures the tragedians 
of the English theater.!V Racine, model of the classic style, rivaled the romantics 
in the emotionalism of Phedra’s love, and Hippolytus (quite contrary to the 
legend) burns for the Princess Aricia. Phedra learns of this passion, and Racine 
gives us in excited detail a study of a woman scorned. He redeems these 
romantic ecstasies with a powerful description of how the frightened horses of 
Hippolytus dragged him to death. 

In the preface to Phédre (the religious element in him now rising as the 
sexual subsided) Racine offered an olive branch to Port-Royal: 


I do not dare assure myself that this . . . is the best of my tragedies . 
. . But I am sure that I have written none in which virtue has been put 
in a better light. The slightest faults are here severely punished; the 
mere thought of crime is here regarded with as much horror as the 
crime itself. The weaknesses of love are here seen as real weaknesses. 
The passions are brought to view only to show all the disorder of 
which they are the cause; and vice is here painted throughout in colors 
that make us see and hate its deformity. This is the proper end that 
every man who works for the public should propose to himself. . . . It 
would perhaps be a means of reconciling the tragic drama with many 
persons famous for their piety and their teaching who have lately 
condemned it, but who would judge it more favorably if authors 


thought as much of instructing their spectators as of entertaining them, 
and if they followed in this the true intention of tragedy.!7 


Arnauld, famous for his piety and his teaching, welcomed this new note, and 
announced his approval of Phédre. Perhaps in writing the preface Racine, now 
thirty-eight, was looking forward to settling down from multiplicity to unity. On 
June 1 of this year 1677 he took a well-dowered wife. He discovered the 
comforts of domesticity, and found more delight in his first child than in his 
most successful play. The jealousies and cabals of competitors had soured his 
taste for the theater. He put aside the plots and notes that he had made for future 
dramas, and for twelve years he confined himself to writing occasional verse and 
prose—chiefly a filial and reverent history of Port-Royal. 

A bitter contretemps disturbed his exemplary peace. In 1679 the special court 
investigating the charges of poisoning made against Catherine Monvoisin drew 
from her the accusation that Racine had poisoned his mistress Thérése du Parc. 
“La Voisin” gave details, but there was no corroboration. Being confident of 
death, she had nothing to lose by making false accusations; and it was noted that 
one of her clients and friends was the Comtesse de Soissons, a member of the 
clique that had opposed Racine in the affaire Phédre.1® Nevertheless Louvois 
wrote to the commissioner Bazin de Bézons, on January 1, 1680: “The royal 
warrant for the arrest of the Sieur Racine will be sent to you as soon as you ask 
for it.” But as the investigation proceeded and seemed to implicate Mme. de 
Montespan, the King ordered the suppression of the trial record, and no action 
was taken against Racine. 1/9 

Louis showed continued faith in the dramatist. In 1664 he assigned him a 
pension; in 1674 he gave him a sinecure worth 2,400 livres per year, in the 
department of finance; in 1677 he appointed Racine and Boileau court 
historiographers; in 1690 the poet became gentleman in ordinary to the King, 
which brought him an additional two thousand livres annually. In 1696 he was 
rich enough to buy the office of secretary to the King. 

His active fulfillment of his duties as historiographe royal shared in 
withdrawing him from the theater. He accompanied the King on campaigns to 
record the events more faithfully. Otherwise he remained at home, busying 
himself with the development of his two sons and five daughters, but sometimes, 
amid their turbulence, wishing that he had become a monk. He might never have 
written another play had not Mme. de Maintenon appealed to him to compose a 
religious drama, purified of all love interest, to be played by the young women 
whom she had gathered into the Academy of St.-Cyr. Andromaque had already 


been played there, but the virtuous Maintenon noted that the girls enjoyed the 
passages of amorous passion. To bring them back to piety Racine wrote Esther. 

He had never before taken a theme from the Bible, but he had studied that 
book for forty years, and knew all the complex history recorded in the Old 
Testament. He himself coached the young ladies in their parts, and the King 
contributed 100,000 francs to provide the Persian costumes required. When it 
was produced (January 25, 1689) Louis was among the few men in the audience. 
The clergy, then the court, clamored to see it; St.-Cyr gave twelve more 
performances. Esther did not reach the general public till 1721, six years after 
the death of the King, and then (religion having lost its royal patronage) it met 
with indifferent success. 

On January 5, 1691, St.-Cyr produced Racine’s latest play, Athalie. Athaliah 
was the wicked queen who for six years led many of the Jews into the pagan 
worship of Baal, until she was deposed by a priestly revolution.2° Racine made 
from the story a drama whose power can be felt only by those who come to it 
familiar with the Bible narrative, and still warm with orthodox Jewish or 
Christian faith; others will find its long speeches and somber spirit discouraging. 
The play seemed to applaud the expulsion of the Huguenots and the triumph of 
the Catholic hierarchy; on the other hand it contained, in the high priest’s 
warning to the young King Joad, a strong denunciation of absolute rule: 


Brought up far from the throne, you have not felt its poisonous charm; 
you do not know the drunkenness of absolute power, and the 
enchantment of cowardly flatterers. Soon they will tell you that the 
holiest laws . . . should obey the king; that a king has no other restraint 
than his own will; that he should sacrifice everything to his supreme 
grandeur... Alas! they have misled the wisest of kings.2! 


The lines won much applause during the eighteenth century, and may have 
moved Voltaire and others22 to rank Athalie as the greatest of French dramas. 
Subsequent lines suggest that the highpriest was merely arguing for the 
subordination of kings to priests. 

Louis, whose piety now exceeded Racine’s, saw no harm in the play, and 
continued to receive Racine at court despite the poet’s known sympathy with 
Port-Royal. But in 1698 the royal favor lapsed. At the request of Mme. de 
Maintenon Racine drew up a statement of the sufferings that were afflicting the 
people of France in the final years of the reign. The King surprised her reading 
this document, took it, drew from her the author’s name, and flew into a rage. 
“Does he think, because he is a perfect master of verse, that he knows 


everything? And because he is a great poet does he want also to be minister?” 
Maintenon, all apologies to Racine, assured him that the storm would soon pass. 
It did; Racine returned to the court and was received graciously, though, he 
thought, not as warmly as before.23, V 

What killed the poet was not a cold look from the King, but an abscess of the 
liver. He submitted to an operation, and was for a time relieved; but he was not 
deceived when he said, “Death has sent in its bill.”26 Boileau, himself ailing, 
came to stay at his friend’s bedside. “I rejoice,” said Racine, “to be allowed to 
die before you.”2” He drew up a simple will, whose central paragraph was a plea 
to Port-Royal: 


I desire that my body shall be taken to Port-Royal-des-Champs, and 
that it shall be buried in the cemetery there . . . I most humbly beg the 
Mother Abbess and the nuns to grant me this honor, though I know 
that I am unworthy of it, both by the scandals of my past life and by 
the little use that I have made of the excellent education that I formerly 
received in that house, and the great examples of piety and penitence 
that I saw there. . .. But the more I have offended God, the more do I 
need the prayers of so holy a community.28 


He died April 21, 1699, aged fifty-nine. The King pensioned the widow and the 
children till the death of the last survivor. 

France ranks Racine among her greatest poets, as representing, with 
Corneille, the highest development of the modem classic drama. Under 
Boileau’s urging he accepted a strict interpretation of the “three unities,” and 
achieved thereby an unrivaled concentration of feeling and power through a 
single action transpiring in one place and completed in one day. He avoided the 
intrusion of secondary plots, and all mingling of tragedy and comedy; he 
excluded commoners from his tragedies, and dealt usually with princes and 
princesses, kings and queens. His vocabulary was purged of all words that might 
have been out of place in the salons or the court, or might have raised an 
eyebrow in the French Academy. He complained that he did not dare mention, in 
his plays, so vulgar an operation as eating, though Homer was full of it.29 The 
aim was to achieve a style that would reflect in literature the speech and manners 
of the French aristocracy. These restrictions limited Racine’s range; each of his 
dramas, before Esther, was like its predecessors, and in each the sentiments were 
the same. 

Despite the classical idea of intelligence overspreading life and controlling 
emotion and speech, Racine verged upon romanticism in the character and 


intensity of the feelings he expressed. Whereas in Corneille the sentiments 
stressed honor, patriotism, and nobility, in Racine they centered largely about 
love or passion; we sense in him the influence of the romances of d’Urfé, Mme. 
de Scudéry, and Mme. de La Fayette. He admired Sophocles most among all 
dramatists, but he reminds us rather of Euripides, in whom the Sophoclean 
restraint and dignity of expression passed now and then into an abandon of ardor 
and feeling; there is more restraint of speech in Hamlet or Macbeth than in 
Andromaque or Phedre. Racine frankly stated his view that “the first rule” of 
drama “is to please and touch the heart.”39 He did this by dealing with the heart, 
by taking as his main characters persons—usually women—of emotional 
intensity, and turning his plays into a psychology of passion. 

He accepted the classic prohibition of violent action on the stage, and 
therefore restricted himself to expressing passion by speech. This put a heavy 
burden upon style; the drama became a succession of orations, and the 
uninterrupted march of alexandrines—twelve-syllable lines rhyming in couplets 
—skirts the edge of monotony; we miss in Racine and Corneille the flexibility, 
naturalness, and incalculable variety of Elizabethan blank verse. What a labor of 
genius must have been required to lift this narrow form out of a wearying 
sameness by the force and beauty of style! Racine and Corneille should not be 
read, they must be heard, preferably at night in the court of the Invalides or the 
Louvre. 

To compare Racine with Corneille is an old pastime among the French. Mme. 
de Sévigné, after seeing Bajazet, and before Iphigénie or Phédre had been 
staged, pronounced for Corneille with her usual verve. Rashly, but perhaps 
rightly, she predicted: 


Racine will never be able to go beyond... Andromaque . . . His plays 
are written for [Mlle.] Champmeslé . .. When he grows old and ceases 
to be in love, then it will be seen whether I am mistaken or not. Long 
live, then, our friend Corneille; and let us forgive the bad lines we 
meet with in him for the sake of those divine passages that so often 
transport us... 


It is in general the opinion of everyone of good taste.2! But Voltaire, having 
undertaken to edit Corneille, shocked the French Academy by noting the faults, 
the crudities, the rhetoric of the great dramatist. “I confess,” he wrote, “that in 
editing Corneille I become an idolater of Racine.”32 Time has recognized those 
faults, and has forgiven them in one who had not Racine’s advantage of coming 
after Corneille. To have raised the French drama from its previous level to the 


height of Le Cid and Polyeucte was a more difficult achievement than to reach 
the passionate ecstasies and melodious beauty of Andromaque and Phedre. 
Corneille and Racine are the masculine and feminine themes in the poetry of the 
Great Century—the powerful expression of honor and love. They must be taken 
together to feel the scope and strength of the French classical drama, just as we 
must take Michelangelo and Raphael together to judge the Italian Renaissance, 
or Beethoven and Mozart to understand German music at the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

David Hume, a canny Scot well versed in the language and literature of 
France, thought that “with regard to the stage, the French have excelled even the 
Greeks, who far excelled the English.”33 This is a judgment that would have 
surprised Racine himself, who worshiped Sophocles as perfection, though he 
dared to rival Euripides. And in this he succeeded, which is praise indeed. He 
kept the modern drama at a level that only Shakespeare and Corneille had 
reached, and that no one but Goethe has touched again. 


IV. LA FONTAINE: 1621-95 


In that age of flamboyant literary enmities it is a pleasure to hear of the 
famous, half-legendary friendship of Boileau, Moliére, Racine, and La Fontaine 
—lIa société des Quatre Amis. 

Jean de La Fontaine was the black sheep of the group. Like the others, he 
came from the middle class; the aristocracy is too interested in the art of life to 
spare time for the life of art. Born at Chateau-Thierry in Champagne, son of the 
local Master of the Waters and Forests, he grew up as an eager part of 
surrounding nature, became a lover of fields, woods, trees, streams, and all their 
denizens; he learned the habits, and divined with sympathy the aims, worries, 
and thoughts of a hundred species of animals; all he had to do, when he wrote, 
was to make these multipede philosophers speak, and he became another Aesop, 
fused by his fables into the memory of millions. 

His parents thought they would make a priest of him, but he had no flair for 
the supernatural. He tried to practice law, but he found poetry much more 
intelligible. He married a rich girl (1647), gave her a son, arranged a separation 
from his wife (1658), went to Paris, pleased Fouquet, and received from that 
amiable embezzler a pension of a thousand livres, on condition of quarterly 
payments in verses. When Fouquet fell La Fontaine addressed to the King a 
courageous petition for the financier’s pardon; consequently he never basked in 


the royal sun. Shorn of his pension, La Fontaine, who had no notion of making a 
living, was housed and fed by the Duchesse de Bouillon, whom we have met as 
a Frondeuse. While under her wing he published (1664) the first book of his 
Contes, a collection of novelettes in verse, Boccaccianly risqué, but told with 
such disarming simplicity that soon half of France, even blushing maidens, read 
them.V! 

Shortly thereafter Marguerite of Lorraine, dowager Duchess of Orléans, 
installed him in the Luxembourg Palace as gentleman in waiting. There he wrote 
more Contes, and thence he sent to the printer the first six books of his fabulous 
Fables (1668). He pretended that they were paraphrases of Aesop or Phaedrus; 
some were; some were taken from the legendary Bidpai of India, some from the 
fabliaux of France; but most of them were re-created in the bubbling rivulet of 
La Fontaine’s mind and verse. The very first one was an unwitting summary of 
his careless, singing life: 


La cigale, ayant chanté 


Tout l’été, se trouve fort 
dépourvue 


Quant la bise fut venue; 

Pas un seul petit morceau 
De mouche ou de vermisseau; 
Elle alla crier famine 

Chez la fourmi, sa voisine, 
La priant de lui préter 
Quelque grain pour subsister 
Jusqu’a la saison nouvelle; 
Je vous paierai, lui dit-elle, 
Avant l’aoiut, foi d’animal, 
Interét et principal. 


La fourmi n’est pas préteuse; 


The grasshopper, having sung 


All summer, found himself quite 
destitute 


When the frost came; 

Not a single tiny piece 

Of fly or little worm; 

She went to plead her hunger 
To the ant her neighbor, 
Begging her to lend her 

Some grain to live on 

Until the new season. 

“T will pay you,” she said, 
“Before harvest, on the faith of 
An animal, interest and principal.” 


The ant is not a lender; 


C’est la son moindre défaut; This is his least fault; 


Que faisiez vous au temps “What were you doing in summer?” 
chaud? 

Dit-elle a cette emprunteuse.— He asked this borrower. 

Nuit et jour a tout venant “Night and day to every comer 

Je chantois, ne vous déplaisez.— I sang; do not be displeased.” 

Vous chantiez! j’en suis fort “You sang! I am happy to hear it. 
aisé. 

He bien, dansez maintenant. Well, then, dance now.” 


La Fontaine was wiser than Descartes, who thought all animals to be 
thoughtless automata; the poet loved them, sensed their reasoning, and found in 
them all the livable lessens of philosophy. France was charmed to receive 
wisdom in such digestible doses. The fabulist became the most widely read 
author in the land. The critics for once agreed with the people, and joined in his 
praise; for though simplicity was his soul, he knew the French language in its 
peasant color and earthy tang, and gave his verses such supple grace, delectable 
turns, vivid pictures in a line, that all the bourgeois gentilshommes in France 
rejoiced to find that their animals, even their insects, had been talking poetry all 
the time. “I use animals,” La Fontaine said, “to instruct men.”25 

In 1673 Marguerite of Lorraine died, and the poet, who had been singing 
improvidently and had not managed well the modest fees allowed him for his 
books, found himself rich in debts. He had better luck than his grasshopper, for 
the learned and kindly Mme. de La Sabliere gave him lodging, food, and 
motherly care in her home on the Rue St.-Honoré, and there he lived in quiet 
content till her death in 1693. He divided his time (he tells us) into two parts: 
one part for sleep, the other for doing nothing.26 La Bruyere described him as a 
man who could make animals, trees, and stones speak elegantly, but was himself 
dull, “heavy; and stupid” in conversation;2”7 however, there are contrary reports 
that he could be a lively causeur when he found congenial ears.28 A hundred 
anecdotes, largely legendary, celebrated his absent-mindedness. Being late for 
dinner, he excused himself: “I have just come from the funeral of an ant; I 
followed the procession to the cemetery, and I escorted the family home.”’°9 


Louis XIV opposed his election to the French Academy, on the ground that 
the poet’s life and Contes were hardly exemplary; finally he relented (1684), 
saying that La Fontaine had promised to behave. But the old poet knew no 
distinction between virtue and sin, only between natural and unnatural; he had 
learned his ethics in the woods. Like Moliére, he felt no attraction toward Port- 
Royal, those bons disputeurs (he called them) whose “lessons seem to me a bit 
depressing.”49 For a time he joined the coterie of freethinkers at the Temple, but 
when a stroke nearly felled him in the street, he thought it time to make his 
peace with the Church; still, he wondered, “was St. Augustine as wise as 
Rabelais?”4! He died in 1695, aged seventy-four. His nurse was confident of his 
eternal salvation, for, she said, “he was so simple that God would not have the 
courage to damn him.”42 


V. BOILEAU: 1636-1711 


In the meetings of the Four Friends in the Rue du Vieux Colombier the 
conversation was usually dominated by Nicolas Boileau, who laid down the 
rules of literature and morals with all the authority and confidence of Dr. 
Johnson at the Turk’s Head Tavern in Soho. Like Johnson, Boileau was more 
important as a voice than as an author; his best works are middling poetry, but 
his edicts were of more lasting effect in literature than those of Louis XIV in 
politics. His friendship and critical acclaim helped Moliére and Racine to survive 
the antics of hostile cabals. 

He was the fourteenth child of a clerk in the Paris Parlement. Destined for the 
priesthood, he studied theology at the Sorbonne. He rebelled, took up law, and 
was entering practice when his father died (1657), leaving him a patrimony 
sufficient to support him in verse. He spent ten years sharpening his pen; then, in 
twelve Satires (1666f.), he pronounced judgment upon his fellow men. He was 
alarmed by “this frightful crowd of famished rhymesters”;43 he attacked it as a 
horde of locusts; he named names, making enemies by the rhyme; and, to bring 
the women too down upon his head, he ridiculed the romances with which 
Mmes. de Scudéry and de La Fayette were using the paper and hours of France. 
He praised the ancients, and, among the moderns, Malherbe and Racan, Moliére 
and Racine. “I think,” he said, “that without wounding conscience or the state, 
we may Call bad poetry bad, and have full right to be bored by a foolish book.”“4 
These Satires bore us in their turn because their aim was achieved: the poets 
condemned were destroyed beyond our memory or interest; moreover, the 


tender-minded amongst us, especially if we are authors, prefer critics who direct 
us to the good rather than those who belabor the bad. 

Having adopted the severity of Juvenal in the Satires, Boileau in a series of 
Epistles (1669-95) restrained his hatchet to Horace’s milder mood, and achieved 
a smoother style. It was these poetic letters that led Louis to invite him to the 
court. The King asked him which of his own verses he thought the best. Boileau, 
with an eye to the main chance, read nothing from his published work, but 
recited as “least bad” some still unprinted lines in honor of Le Grand Monarque. 
He was rewarded with a pension of two thousand livres,45 and became persona 
grata at the court. “I like Boileau,” said Louis, “as a necessary scourge that we 
can pit against the bad taste of second-rate authors.”46 And as Louis sustained 
Moliére against the bigots, so he raised no protest when Boileau published a 
mock epic, Lutrin (1674), poking fun at sleepy and gluttonous ecclesiastics. In 
1677 the satirist was made an official historiographer along with Racine; and in 
1684 he was finally admitted to the Academy at the explicit behest of the King 
and over the protests of those whom he had flayed. 

The poem that has carried him over the whirlpools of time is L’Art poétique 
(1674), which has rivaled in influence its model, Horace’s Ars poética. At the 
outset Boileau warns young bards that Parnassus is steep; let them be sure, 
before they set out to climb that sacred mount of the Muses, that they have 
something worth saying, something that will strengthen truth and tendra au bon 
sens—will make for good sense and taste. Vary your discourse, he advises them; 
a style too equal and uniform (like Boileau’s) puts us to sleep; and “happy the 
poet who, with a light touch, passes from the grave to the sweet, from the 
pleasant to the severe.”4”7 Keep a sharp ear for the cadence of your words. 
Follow Malherbe’s rules on language and style. Study not your contemporaries 
but the ancients: in epic poetry Homer and Virgil, in tragic drama Sophocles, in 
comedy Terence, in satire Horace, in eclogue Theocritus. “Make haste slowly; 
without losing courage, put your work on the anvil twenty times . . . Add 
occasionally, omit often.”48 “Love those who criticize you, and, bowing to 
reason, correct yourself without complaint.”49 “Work for glory, and let not 
sordid gain be ever the object of your toil.”59 If you write dramas, observe the 
unities: 


Qu’en un lieu, qu’en un jour, un seul fait accompli 
Tienne jusqu’ a la fin le théatre rempli 


—‘“TLet one action, completed in one place and one day, keep the theater full to 
the end.”5! “Study the court and familiarize yourself with the city; both are rich 
in models; perhaps that is how Moliére won the prize in his art.”°2 

Boileau joined Moliére in making les précieuses ridiculous, and he scorned 
the artificial love poetry that had enfeebled French verse. Against this bathos of 
sentiment he raised the Cartesian worship of reason and the classic inculcation of 
restraint. He formulated the principles of the classic style, and summarized them 
in two classic lines: 


Aimez donc la raison; que toujours vos é€crits 
Empruntent d’elle seule et leur lustre et leur prix 


—“Love reason, then; let your writings take from it both their splendor and their 
worth.”°3 No sentimentality, no emotionalism, no bombast; no pedantry, no 
artificiality, no pompous obscurity. The ideal in literature, as in life, is a stoic 
self-control, and “nothing in excess.” 

Boileau loved Moliére, but regretted his descents into farce. He loved Racine, 
but apparently did not remark his romantic exaltation of feeling, and his 
emotion-bursting heroines—Hermione, Berenice, Phédre. A warrior must 
exaggerate his share of the truth. Boileau was too lusty a battler to understand 
what Pascal had said—that the heart has its reasons which the head cannot 
understand, and that literature without feeling may be as smooth as marble and 
as cold. Horace had allowed for feeling: “If you wish me to weep,” to feel what 
you write, “you must weep first”’—you must feel the matter yourself. All the 
literature and art of the Middle Ages remained hidden from Boileau. 

The influence of his teaching was immense. Through three generations 
French poetry and prose tried to adhere to his classic rules. These shared in 
molding the style of English literature in the “Augustan Age,” whose Pope 
frankly imitated L’Art poétique in his Essay on Criticism. Boileau’s influence 
did harm and good. By deprecating imagination and feeling, it put a damper on 
poetry in France after Racine and in England after Dryden; verse at its best took 
on the chiseled form of sculpture, but lost the warmth and color of painting. 
Nevertheless it was good that the ideal of reason should enter into belles-lettres; 
too much nonsense had been written about love and shepherds; Europe needed 
Boileau’s angry scorn to cleanse the literary air of absurdity, affectation, and 
shallow sentiment. Perhaps it was in part through Boileau that Moliére rose from 
farce to philosophy, and Racine perfected his art. 


It was just like Boileau that when, with a gift from the King (1687), he bought 
a house and garden in Auteuil, he said nothing in his writings of the nature that 
surrounded him—except that from those fields he now took the name 
Despréaux. There, for nearly all his remaining years, he lived in simple peace, 
never visiting the court, but warmly welcoming his friends. People noted that 
“he had many friends, though he spoke ill of everybody.”54 He was brave 
enough to express sympathy for Port-Royal, and to tell a Jesuit that Pascal’s 
Provincial Letters were a masterpiece of French prose. He outlived all of the 
circle of which he had been the honored theorist: Moliére was long since gone, 
La Fontaine went in 1695, Racine in 1699; the old and ailing satirist spoke 
feelingly of “the dear friends whom we have lost, and who have disappeared 
velut somnium surgentis “—like the dream of a man rising from sleep.5° As 
death neared he left Auteuil, and went to die (1711) in the rooms of his confessor 
in the cloister of Notre Dame. There, he hoped, Satan would not dare touch him. 


VI. THE ROMANTIC PROTEST 


The ladies did not take as kindly to the classic canons of reason, moderation, 
and restraint as old Corneille and young Racine. Their world was a realm of 
feeling and romance, and the mariages de convenance that they contracted 
stirred rather than checked the fantasies of love. Alongside the classic drama the 
romantic novel grew to immense proportions, wide acclaim, and international 
influence. The ladies of France never had enough of such novels, and never 
found them too long. When Gauthier de La Calprenéde stopped his Cléopdtre 
after ten volumes (1656), his fiancée refused to marry him until he had 
concluded it in two more.°® 

Mile. Madeleine de Scudéry enslaved half of France with her ten-volume 
novels, Artaméne, ou le Grand Cyrus (1649-53) and Clélie (1654-60). French 
society was flattered to find that in these romantic proliferations the characters, 
under pseudonyms, described and revealed the celebrities of the time. Soon the 
ladies and gentlemen of the salons called themselves by names from the 
romances, and learned to sigh and deny like their heroes and heroines; Mlle. de 
Scudéry herself became Sappho, and was so addressed in the salons to the end of 
her ninety-four years. She wrote to please her brother Georges, published her 
books under his name, and preferred his surveillance to marriage. Her reign over 
literate women and perfumed men continued until Moliére’s Précieuses ridicules 
and Femmes savantes changed literary fashions; then Madeleine bravely kept the 


last of her ninety volumes from the press. Those who suffer from leisure may 
still locate in the fifteen thousand pages of Le Grand Cyrus, or the ten thousand 
of Clélie, passages distinguished by the delicacy of their sentiment, or 
remarkable for their analysis of character. And La Scudéry deserves 
remembrance, too, for having labored to advance the education of women in 
France. 

Marie Madeleine Pioche de la Vergne, who became by marriage the 
Comtesse de La Fayette, is a more attractive figure because she not only wrote a 
famous romance, but lived one more famous still. She received an unusually full 
education. After her marriage (1655) she went to live in Auvergne. Finding life 
dull there, she arranged an amicable separation from her husband (1659), came 
to Paris, and joined the circle that met at the Hotel de Rambouillet. She became 
lady in waiting to Madame Henrietta, and later commemorated her in a loving 
memoir. She was a relative but friend of Mme. de Sévigné, who, after forty years 
of intimacy, wrote of her: “Never did we have the smallest cloud upon our 
friendship; long habit had not made her merit stale to me; the flavor of it was 
always fresh and new.”°7 This is an exceptional compliment to both parties, for 
friendships are as mortal as romantic love. We shall find a rare union of love and 
friendship in Mme. de La Fayette’s relations with La Rochefoucauld. 

When she decided to cross pens with Mlle, de Scudéry she hit upon a 
revolutionary innovation: she wrote a romance in one volume only two hundred 
pages long. She adopted the principle that, other things equal, the best book is 
that which omits most of its original form; every sentence omitted, she said, 
added a louis d’or to the value of the book, and every word omitted added 
twenty sous. After some minor products she composed (1672) and published 
(1678) her chef-d’oeuvre, La Princesse de Cléves. The plot (to mix figures) was 
a triangle with a tangent. Mlle, de Chartres is so modestly beautiful that the 
Prince de Cléves becomes her slave at first sight. On her mother’s advice she 
marries him, but with no warmer sentiment than respect. Soon thereafter the Duc 
de Nemours sees her and falls precipitately in love with her. She repels him 
virtuously, but his feverish persistence touches her; and gradually her pity turns 
to love. She confesses this development to her husband, and begs him to take her 
away from the court and temptation. He cannot believe that she is faithful, and 
worries himself to death, gored, so to speak, with his own imaginary horns. The 
Princess, in remorse over his death, repulses the Duke, and devotes the rest of 
her life to charity. The skeptical Bayle remarked that if so pure and faithful a 
woman could be found in France he would walk twelve hundred miles to see 
her.°8 


The book was published anonymously, but the literary world soon decided 
that it was one result of an already famous intimacy. Said Mlle, de Scudéry, “M. 
de La Rochefoucauld and Mme. de La Fayette have written a novel . . . which I 
am told is admirably done”;59 but she added, “They are no longer of an age to do 
anything else together.”©° Both the alleged authors disclaimed authorship. “The 
Princesse de Cléves” wrote La Scudéry, “is a poor orphan, disowned by father 
and mother.” In any case there was general agreement that this was the finest 
novel yet written in France. Fontenelle confessed to having read it four times, 
and Boileau, foe of romance, judged Mme. de La Fayette “the finest spirit and 
best writer among the women of France.” History recognizes La Princesse de 
Cléves as one of the first, and still one of the best, psychological novels. It is the 
only French novel of that age that can still be read without pain. 


VII. MME. DE SEVIGNE: 1626-96 


But there are ten volumes surviving from that reign—and also by a woman— 
that even in the palpitation of our time can be read with a selfsurrendering 
delight. Marie de Rabutin-Chantal lost her parents in her childhood, and 
inherited their substantial fortune. Some of the best minds in France collaborated 
in her education, and the best families in France formed her in the arts of life. At 
eighteen she married Henri, Marquis de Sévigné; but this philanderer loved her 
fortune more than herself, squandered part of it on mistresses, fought a duel over 
one of these, and was killed (1651). Marie tried to forget him, but she never 
married again, absorbed in bringing up her son and daughter. Perhaps, as her 
malicious cousin Bussy-Rabutin suggested, she was of “a cold disposition”;®! or 
perhaps she had learned that sex depletes while parentage fulfills. Her letters are 
alive with happiness, almost all parental. 

She loved society as much as she distrusted marriage. As a young widow with 
530,000 livres,°2 she had many a noble suitor—Turenne, Rohan, Bussy . . . She 
saw no sense in driving all but one of them away; yet no word of scandal or 
liaison has clouded her name. She was loved with a less doubtful sincerity by her 
friends, who included de Retz, La Rochefoucauld, Mme. de La Fayette, and 
Fouquet. The first two were barred from the court for participation in the Fronde, 
the last for inexplicable wealth; Mme. de Sévigné, as warmly faithful to all four, 
was not welcome in the sacred precincts, though we find her receiving some 
gracious words from the King at a performance of Esther at St.-Cyr. Outside the 
court many circles took pleasure in her company, for she had all the graces of a 


cultured woman, and conversed as spiritedly as she wrote. This is the reverse of 
a more usual compliment; we are often advised, perhaps recklessly, to write as 
we speak. 

Over fifteen hundred of her letters survive, nearly all to her daughter; for 
Francoise Marguerite married (1669) the Comte de Grignan, and soon went to 
live with him in Provence, where he was lieutenant governor. From 1671 to 
1690 the mother dispatched a letter by almost every post—sometimes twice a 
day—to this young wife now separated from her by the length of France. “The 
correspondence I have with you,” she told her, “is my well-being, the sole 
pleasure of my life; every other consideration is but mean when put in 
competition with this.”63 The love that had found no man satisfying became a 
passion for a daughter who felt herself unworthy of it. Francoise was of a more 
reserved character; she did not know how to phrase her feelings warmly; she had 
a husband and children to care for, and sometimes she became cross or somber; 
yet for twenty-five years, except when ill, she wrote to her mother twice a week, 
rarely missing a post, so that the fond mother worried that she was taking up too 
much of her daughter’s time. 

The most touching incident in these letters is the life and conventual death of 
Mme. de Grignan’s first child. She came to Paris to be delivered under the care 
of her mother. Soon she sent an apology to her husband for having borne a girl— 
who would have to be reared painfully, dowered expensively, and then lost; and 
when Francoise returned to Provence she left little Marie Blanche for a while 
with the fascinated grandma. Mme. de Sévigné wrote to the father: “If you want 
a son, take the trouble to make him.”64 She wrote to the unappreciative parents 
ecstatic details of the marvel they had reluctantly begotten: 


Your little girl grows lovable. . ., white as snow, and laughing 
incessantly . . . Her complexion, her throat, all her little body, are 
wonderful. She does a hundred little things—babbling, coaxing, 
striking, making the sign of the cross, asking pardon, making a bow, 
kissing her hand, shrugging her shoulders, dancing, wheedling, 
plucking your chin... amuse myself with her for hours together.”65 


It cost Grandma many a tear to let the plump miracle go to Provence; and many 
more when the parents put her into a convent when she was still but five years 
old. The child never came back. At the age of fifteen she took the vows, and 
disappeared from the world. 

The lieutenant governor was extravagant, and entertained beyond his station. 
His wife periodically informed her mother of their approaching bankruptcy; the 


mother scolded them lovingly, and sent them great sums. “How, for the love of 
God or man, can one keep so much gold, so much silver, so many jewels, such 
furniture, amid the extreme misery of the poor who surround us in these 
times?”66 To keep herself solvent after these deductions, Mme. de Sévigné 
traveled laboriously to her property at Les Rochers in Brittany to see that it was 
properly tended, and its rents transmitted to her with only reasonable pilferage. 
She found a new happiness in the fields, the woods, and the Breton peasantry, 
and wrote of them as vividly as of that Parisian society of which she was the 
semiweekly newsletter for her daughter. 

Her son was a problem of another kind. She was very fond of him, for he was 
good-natured, and had, she tells us, a “fund of wit and humor. . . . He used to 
read us some chapters out of Rabelais, which were enough to make one die of 
laughter.”©7 Charles was a model son, except that he walked in his father’s steps 
from one port of call to another, until—but let Madame, writing to her daughter, 
bear responsibility for the rest; nothing could better illustrate the tone of the 
time: 


A word or two concerning your brother .. . Yesterday he wanted to 
acquaint me with a dreadful accident that had befallen him. He had 
met with a happy moment; but when he came to the point—It was a 
strange thing! The poor damsel never had been so entertained in her 
life. The cavalier, quite defeated, retired, thinking himself bewitched; 
and, what you will find better than all the rest, he could not be easy till 
he had acquainted me with his disaster. We laughed very heartily at 
him; I told him I was overjoyed to find him punished in the sinful part 
... It was a scene for Moliére.®8 


He contracted syphilis; she berated him; but she nursed him lovingly. 

She tried to infuse a little religion into him, but she had so little of it herself 
that she could not give him much. She was moved by Bourdaloue’s sermons, 
and had some spurts of piety, but she smiled at the religious processions that so 
pleased the people of the tenements. She read Arnauld, Nicole, and Pascal, and 
sympathized with Port-Royal, but she was repelled by their concentration on 
avoiding damnation; she could not bring herself to believe in hell.©9 In general 
she shied away from serious thought; such matters were not for women, and 
disturbed the charm of a comfortable life. Yet her reading was of the best— 
Virgil, Tacitus, and St. Augustine in Latin, Montaigne in French, and she knew 
intimately the plays of Corneille and Racine. Her humor was heartier, more 


joyous, than Moliére’s. Hear her on a friend given to absent-minded 
contemplation: 


Brancas was overturned the other day into a ditch, where he found 
himself so much at his ease that he asked those who came to help him 
out if they had any occasion for his services. His glasses were broken, 
and his head would have been so too, if he had not been more lucky 
than wise; but all this did not seem to have interrupted his meditation 
in the least. I wrote him word this morning . . . to let him know that he 
had been overturned and was very near breaking his neck, as I 
supposed he was the only person in Paris that had not heard of it.7° 


Altogether, these letters make one of the most revealing portraits in literature, 
for the Marquise chronicles her faults and virtues carelessly. A loving mother, at 
home in the salons of the capital and the fields of Brittany; telling her daughter 
of the latest gossip of the aristocracy, but also that “the nightingale, the cuckoo, 
and the warbler are beginning [to sing] in the spring of the woods”; rarely 
uttering an ill word about the hundreds of persons who flutter through her two 
thousand pages; always ready to help those in trouble, and gracing her speech 
with delicate compliments and courtesy; guilty, now and then, of unfeeling mirth 
(as when she joked about the hanging of some poor Breton rebels), yet sensitive 
to the sufferings of the poor; condoning the immorality of her times and class, 
but herself of conduct irreproachable; a spirit bubbling with good will and joie 
de vivre; too modest to publish a book, but writing the best French in that age of 
the best French ever written. 

Did she think her letters might be published? Sometimes she indulged in 
rhetorical flights as if smelling printers’ ink; yet her letters are full of business 
details, emotional intimacies, and compromising revelations, which she could 
hardly have intended for the public eye. She knew that her daughter showed her 
letters to friends, but such sharing was frequent in those days, when 
correspondence was almost the sole means of communication through distances. 
Her granddaughter Pauline, whom she kept from following Blanche Marie into a 
nunnery, inherited and preserved the letters, but they were not published till 
1726, thirty years after the Marquise’s death. They are now among the most 
treasured classics in the literature of France, a rich bouquet whose fragrance 
grows with the centuries. 

As she neared the end of her life she thought more about religion, and 
confessed her fear of death and judgment. In the mists of Brittany and the rains 


of Paris she developed rheumatism, lost her joy in life, and discovered that she 
was mortal. 


I embarked upon life without my consent, and I must go out of it; 
this overwhelms me. And how shall I go? .. . When will it be? ... I 
bury myself in these thoughts, and I find death so terrible that I hate 
life more because it leads me toward death than because of the thorns 
with which it is planted. You will say that I want to live forever. Not at 
all; but if my opinion had been asked, I should have preferred to die in 
my nurse’s arms. That would have removed me from vexations of 
spirit, and would have given me Heaven full surely and easily.7! 


It was not true that she hated life because it led to death; she hated death 
because she had enjoyed life intensely for almost seventy years. Wishing to die 
in the home of her beloved daughter, she crossed France through four hundred 
miles and pains to the Chateau Grignan. When death came she faced it with a 
courage that surprised herself, comforted with the sacraments and hoping for 
immortality. It has been granted her. 


VII. LA ROCHEFOUCAULD: 1613-80 


What a different spirit was the most famous of modem cynics, the most 
merciless unmasker of our frailties, the gloomy invalid who slandered women 
and love, and whom three women loved to their death? 

He was the sixth Francois de La Rochefoucauld, born of a long line of princes 
and counts, eldest son of the grand master of the wardrobe to Queen and Regent 
Marie de Médicis. Until he inherited the ducal title on his father’s death (1650), 
he was Prince de Marsillac. He was educated in Latin, mathematics, music, 
dancing, fencing, heraldry, and etiquette. Aged fourteen, he was married, by his 
father’s arrangement, to Andrée de Vivonne, only daughter and heir of the late 
grand falconer of France. At fifteen he was given command of a cavalry 
regiment; at sixteen he bought a colonelcy. He attended the salon of Mme. de 
Rambouillet, which polished his manners and style. With all the idealism of 
youth, and its preference for mature women, he fell in love with the Queen, with 
Mme. de Chevreuse, with Mlle, de Hautefort. When Anne of Austria plotted 
against Richelieu, Francois served her, was detected, and was for a week 
imprisoned in the Bastille (1636). Soon released, he was banished to the family 
estate at Verteuil. He reconciled himself for a time to living with his wife, played 


with his young sons Francois and Charles, and learned that the countryside has 
delights that only the city can understand. 

In those days, among the French upper classes, a legal marriage could not be 
dissolved, but it could be ignored. After a decade of restless monogamy, the 
Prince set out for adventure in war or love. When he set his sights on Mme. de 
Longueville (1646) it was no longer through idealistic devotion but in the 
resolve to capture a renowned and well-defended citadel; it would be a 
distinction to seduce the wife of a duke and the sister of the Great Condé. For 
her part she may have accepted him for political reasons; he could be a useful 
ally in the aristocratic rebellion wherein she was resolved to play an active role. 
When she informed him that he had made her pregnant,’2 he gave all his support 
to the Fronde. In 1652 she molted him, and took on the Duc de Nemours; La 
Rochefoucauld tried to convince himself that this was what he had desired; as he 
put it later, “When we have loved someone to the point of weariness . . . , most 
welcome ... is some act of infidelity that may justify us in disengaging our 
affection.”75 In that year, fighting for the Fronde in the Faubourg St.-Antoine, he 
was struck by a musket shot that injured both his eyes, leaving him partly blind. 
He retired again to Verteuil. 

He was now forty years old, beginning to suffer from gout, and embittered by 
misfortunes mostly of his own contrivance. His idealism had died in the wake of 
Mme. de Longueville, and in the shifty intrigues and ignoble end of the Fronde. 
He amused his hours, and defended his career, in Mémoires (1662) that showed 
him a careful master of the classic style. In 1661 he was allowed to returm to the 
court; henceforth he divided his time between his wife at Verteuil and his friends 
in the Paris salons. 

His favorite salon was that of Mme. de Sablé. There she and her guests 
occasionally played a game of Sentences: someone would offer a comment on 
human nature or conduct, and the group would toss it pro and con. Mme. de 
Sablé was a neighbor and devoted friend of Port-Royal-de-Paris; she adopted its 
view of the natural wickedness of man and the emptiness of earthly life; La 
Rochefoucauld’s pessimism, born of disillusionments in love and war, of 
political treachery and physical pain, of deceiving and being deceived, may have 
received a minor reinforcement from the Jansenism of his hostess. He found a 
somber pleasure in refining at leisure his own sentences and those of others; he 
allowed these apothegms to be read, sometimes amended, by Mme. de Sablé and 
other friends. One of these copied them; a Dutch pirate publisher printed 189 of 
them, anonymously, about 1663; salon circles recognized them as La 
Rochefoucauld’s; and the author himself issued a better edition, with 317 entries, 
in 1665, under the title of Sentences et maximes morales. The little book, soon 


known briefly as Maximes, became almost at once a classic. Readers not only 
admired the precise, compact, and chiseled style; they enjoyed the exposure of 
other people’s selfishness, and only rarely realized that the story was told about 
themselves. 

La Rochefoucauld’s standpoint is stated in his second maxim: “Selflove 
[amour de soi] is the love of a man’s own self, and of anything else for his own 
sake ... A man’s whole life is but one continued exercise and strong agitation of 
it.” Vanity (amour-propre) is only one of the many forms that selflove takes, but 
even that form enters into almost every action and thought. Our passions may 
sometimes sleep, but our vanity never rests. “He that refuses praise the first time 
that it is offered does so because he would hear it a second time.”74 The hunger 
for applause is the source of all conscious literature and heroism. “All men are 
proud alike; the only difference is that all do not take the same methods of 
showing it.”7> “Virtues are lost in self-interest, as rivers are in the sea.”76 “If we 
reflect upon our ‘secret’ thoughts, we shall find within our own breast the seed 
of all those vices which we condemn in others,” and we shall be able to judge, 
from our private corruption, the basic depravity of mankind.’”” We are the slaves 
of our passions; if one passion is overcome it is not by reason but by another 
passion;7® “intellect is always the dupe of feeling”; “men never desire anything 
very eagerly which they desire only by the dictates of reason”;72 and “the 
plainest man, with the help of passion, will prevail more than the most eloquent 
man without it.”80 

The art of life lies in concealing our selflove sufficiently to avoid 
antagonizing the selflove of others. We must pretend to some degree of altruism. 
“Hypocrisy is a sort of homage which vice pays to virtue.”8! The philosopher’s 
supposed contempt of riches or noble birth is just his way of exalting his own 
wares. Friendship is “only a kind of traffic in which selflove ever proposes to be 
the gainer”;®2 we may measure its sincerity by noting that we find something not 
altogether displeasing in the misfortunes of our friends.63 We more readily 
forgive those who have injured us than those whom we have injured, or who 
have obliged—therefore obligated—us with favors.84 Society is a war of each 
against all. “True love is like ghosts—something that everyone talks of but 
scarcely anyone has seen”;®° and “if we had never heard discourse of love, most 
of us would never have fallen in love.”8° Yet love, when real, is so profound an 
experience that women who have once known it can have little capacity for 
friendship, finding the latter by comparison so cold and flat.62” Hence women 
hardly exist except when in love. “Some ladies may be met with who never had 
any intrigue at all; but it will be exceeding hard to find any who have had one 


and no more.”88 “The generality of honest women are like hidden treasures, 
which are safe only because nobody has sought them.”89 

The ailing cynic knew quite well that these epigrams were not a just 
description of humanity. He hedged many of them with “almost,” “nearly,” or 
the like philosophical cautions; he confessed that “it is easier to know mankind 
in general than any one man in particular”;99 and his preface allowed that his 
maxims did not apply to those “few favorites whom Heaven is pleased to 
preserve ... by an especial grace.”9! He must have ranked himself among those 
few, for he wrote: “I am devoted to my friends so far that I would not hesitate for 
a moment to sacrifice my interests to theirs”92— though doubtless he would have 
explained that this would be because he found more pleasure in making such a 
sacrifice than in withholding it. He talked now and then of “gratitude, the virtue 
of wise and generous minds”;93 and of “love, pure and untainted with any other 
passion (if such a thing there be), which lies hidden in the bottom of our 
hearts.”94 And “though it may be said, with great truth... , that men never act 
without a regard for their own interest, yet it does not follow that all that they do 
is corrupt, and that no such thing as justice or honesty is left in the world. Men 
may govern themselves by noble means, and propose [to themselves] interests 
full of commendation and honor.”95 

Old age softened La Rochefoucauld, even while it darkened his gloom. In 
1670 his wife died, after forty-three years of patient fidelity, having given him 
eight children, and having nursed him for the last eighteen years. In 1672 his 
mother died, and he confessed that her life had been a long miracle of love. In 
that year two of his sons were wounded in the invasion of Holland; one 
succumbed to his injuries. The bastard son whom Mme. de Longueville had 
bome, whom he had not been allowed to claim as his own, but had deeply loved, 
fell in the same unholy war. “I have seen La Rochefoucauld weep,” reported 
Mme. de Sévigné, “with a tenderness that made me adore him.”9° Was his love 
for his mother and his sons selflove? Yes, if we may view these as part and 
extensions of his self. This is the reconciliation of altruism and egoism—that 
altruism is the expansion of the self, and of selflove, to one’s family, or friends, 
or community. Society can be satisfied with such embracing magn-anim-ous 
selfishness. 

One of La Rochefoucauld’s most superficial remarks was that “few women’s 
worth lasts longer than their beauty.”9” His mother and his wife were exceptions, 
and it was ungenerous to ignore the thousands of women who had lost their 
physical beauty in the service of men and other children. In 1665 a third woman 
offered him most of her life. Doubtless Mme. de La Fayette pleased her own 
heart in seeking to comfort him. He was fifty-two, gouty, and half-blind; she was 


thirty-three, still beautiful, but herself an invalid, suffering from tertian fever. 
She had been appalled by the cynicism of the Maximes, and perhaps some 
pleasant notion of reforming and comforting this unhappy man entered into her 
view. She invited him to her home in Paris; he came, carried in a sedan chair; 
she swathed and cushioned his aching foot; she brought her friends, including 
the effervescent Mme. de Sévigné, to help her entertain him. He came again, and 
even more frequently, until his visits aroused the gossip of Paris. We do not 
know if sexual intimacy was involved; in any case it was a minor part in what 
proved to be an exchange of souls. “He gave me understanding,” she said, “but I 
reformed his heart.”98 He may have helped her with La Princess de Cleves, 
though the tenderness and delicacy of that romance are all the world apart from 
the harshness of the Maximes. 

After the death of Mme. de La Rochefoucauld this historic friendship became 
a kind of spiritual marriage, and French literature contains many a picture of the 
frail littke woman sitting quietly beside the old philosopher immobilized with 
pain. “Nothing,” said Mme. de Sévigné, “could be compared to the charm and 
confidence of their friendship.”29 Someone said that where La Rochefoucauld 
ends, Christianity begins;109 it proved true in this case. Perhaps Mme. de La 
Fayette, sincerely pious, persuaded him that only religion could answer the 
problems of philosophy. When he felt himself dying he asked Bishop Bossuet to 
give him the last sacraments (1680). His friend survived him for thirteen ailing 
years. 


IX. LA BRUYERE: 1645-96 


Eight years after La Rochefoucauld’s death Jean de La Bruyeére confirmed his 
sardonic analysis of Parisian humanity. Jean was the son of a minor civil servant. 
He studied law, bought a minor governmental office, became tutoi to the 
grandson of the Great Condé, served the Condé family as écuyer gentilhomme— 
gentleman in waiting—and followed it to Chantilly and Versailles. He remained 
a bachelor to the end of his life. 

Sensitive and shy, he suffered from the sharp edge of class distinctions in 
France, and he could not evoke the amiable pretenses that might have smoothed 
his way, despite his middle-class origin, among the aristocracy and at the court. 
He observed the royal menagerie with a hostile and penetrating eye, and took his 
revenge by describing it in a book into which he poured nearly all his intellectual 
substance. He entitled it Les Caractéres de Théophraste traduits du grec avec les 


caractéres ou les moeurs de ce siécle—The Characters of Theophrastus 
Translated from the Greek, with the Characters or Manners of This Age. The 
book became the talk of Paris, for under recognizable disguises it portrayed 
persons well known in the city or at the court; and each of them reveled in the 
exposure of the rest. “Keys” were published, purporting to identify the portraits 
with their originals; La Bruyére protested that the resemblances were accidental, 
but no one believed it, and his fame was made. Eight editions were used up 
before the author’s death in 1696; to each he added new “characters,” in which 
Paris saw the mirror of the time. 

To us today, who have lost the key to this gallery, the material seems a bit 
thin, the ideas traditional and hackneyed, the spirit a bit envious, the satire too 
facile, as of Menalcas, the absent-minded man.!9! La Bruyére asked for no 
change in the religion or government of France. He thought it good that there 
should be poor people; otherwise it would be difficult to get servants, and there 
would be no one to mine or till the earth; the fear of poverty is indispensable to 
the production of wealth.!92 He proudly numbered Bossuet among his friends; he 
repeated in the final section of his book (“Of Freethinkers”) the arguments that 
the great preacher had expressed with better judgment and in nobler prose; he 
echoed the proofs that Descartes had given of God and immortality; and with 
some skill he invoked against the agnostics of his time the order and majesty of 
the heavens, the signs of design in living things, and the sense of self- 
determination in the will, and of immateriality in the mind. He struck at the 
arrogance of aristocrats, the greed of financiers, and the servility of courtiers, 
whom he pictured as facing Louis, rather than the altar, in the chapel at 
Versailles; but he took care to hand protective bouquets to the King.193 In at 
least one passage he put caution aside, and rose bravely to describe the bestial 
condition to which the peasants of France had been reduced by the wars and 
taxes of the reign: 


Certains animaux farouches, des mdles et des femelles, répandus 
par la campagne, noirs, livides, et tout brulés du soleil, attachés a la 
terre qu’ils fouillent et qu’ils remuent avec une opiniatreté invincible; 
ils ont comme une voix articulée, et quand ils se lévent sur leurs pieds, 
ils montrent une face humaine; et en effet ils sont des hommes.V!! 


That page has remained a locus classicus in France’s classic age. 


X. FOR GOOD MEASURE 


Shall we now, exhausted, jumble together in a cowardly appendix some 
Immortals who are beginning to die? 

There is Jean Chapelain, who helped to organize the French Academy, and 
was considered in his day (1595-1674) the greatest poet in France. There is Jean 
Baptiste Rousseau, who wrote forgettable poetry, but such biting epigrams that 
he was banished from France (1712) for defamations of character. Almost every 
noble active in politics wrote memoirs; we have seen those of de Retz and La 
Rochefoucauld, and will come later to those of Saint-Simon; only next to these 
are the three volumes in which Mme. de Motteville recorded, with charming 
modesty, her twenty-two years at the court of Anne of Austria. We note that she 
agreed with La Rochefoucauld: “The hard experience I have had of the fictitious 
friendship of human beings has forced me to believe that there is nothing so rare 
in this world as probity, or a good heart capable of gratitude.”!95 She was such a 
rarity. 

Roger de Rabutin, Comte de Bussy, made a succés de scandale with his 
Histoire amoureuse des Gaules (1665), which described the liaisons of his 
contemporaries under the guise of ancient Gauls. The King, angry at a quip on 
Madame Henrietta, sent him to the Bastille. He was released after a year on 
condition of retiring to his estate; there, fretting to the end of his days, he 
composed his lively Mémoires. Even more untrustworthy are the Historiettes in 
which Tallemant des Réaux drew malicious vignettes of celebrities in literature 
or affairs. Claude Fleury, with his conscientious Histoire ecclésiastique (1691), 
and Sébastien de Tillemont, with his Histoire des empereurs (1690f), and his 
sixteen-volume Mémoires pour servir a l’histoire ecclésiastique des six premiers 
siécles (1693), labored painstakingly, unwittingly, to clear the wilderness for 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (1776f.). 

And there is, last of all, Charles de Marquetel, Seigneur de Saint-Evremond. 
He was the most genial of those esprits forts who shocked Catholics and 
Huguenots, Jesuits and Jansenists alike by questioning the basic doctrines of 
their common faith. His adventurous military career was leading him toward a 
marshal’s baton when he fell into disfavor as a friend of Fouquet and a critic of 
Mazarin. Learning that he was scheduled for arrest, he fled to Holland, and then 
(1662) to England. His fine manners and skeptical wit made him a favorite in the 
London salon of Hortense Mancini, and at the court of Charles II. Like the 
Maréchal d’Hocquincourt in one of his merriest dialogues,1!9° he loved war best, 
women next, philosophy third. Having sipped all the delights in Montaigne and 
studied Epicurus with Gassendi, he concluded with the maligned Greek that 
sense pleasure is good but intellectual pleasure better, and that we need as little 
concern ourselves with the gods as they seem to do with us. To eat well and 


write well appeared to him a reasonable combination. In 1666 he visited Holland 
again, met Spinoza, and was deeply impressed by the Christian life of the 
pantheist Jew.107 A pension from the English government, added to the salvaged 
remnants of his fortune, enabled him to write a long series of minor works, all in 
a style of airy grace that shared in forming Voltaire. His Réflexions sur les divers 
génies du peuple romain helped Montesquieu, and his correspondence with 
Ninon de Lenclos made part of the fragrance that permeates French letters. On 
reaching the age of fifty-eight, and unaware that he had thirty-two years of life 
still before him, he described himself as irremediably infirm. “Without M. 
Descartes’ philosophy, which says, ’I think, therefore I am,’ I should scarcely 
believe myself to be; that is all the benefit I have received from studying that 
famous man.”108 He almost rivaled Fontenelle in longevity, dying in 1703 at the 
age of ninety; and he achieved for a Frenchman the rare distinction of being 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 


“Some centuries hence,” wrote Frederick the Great to Voltaire, “they will 
translate the good authors of the time of Louis XIV as we translate those of the 
age of Pericles and of Augustus.”!09 Long before the King was dead many 
Frenchmen had already compared the art and literature of the reign to that of the 
ancient best. In 1687 Charles Perrault (brother of the Claude Perrault who had 
designed the eastern facade of the Louvre) read to the French Academy a poem, 
Le Siécle de Louis le Grand, in which he ranked his own time above any period 
in the history of Greece or Rome. Though Perrault included Boileau among the 
contemporaries whom he considered superior to their classic analogues, the old 
critic leaped to the defense of antiquity, and told the Academy it was a shame to 
listen to such nonsense. Racine tried to smother the fire by pretending that 
Perrault was jesting,!4° but Perrault felt that he had a remunerative point. He 
returned to the battle in 1688 with Paralléles des Anciens et des Modernes, a 
long but lively dialogue upholding the superiority of the moderns in architecture, 
painting, oratory, and poetry—except for the Aeneid, which he thought finer than 
the Iliad, the Odyssey, or any other epic. Fontenelle supported him brilliantly, 
but La Bruyeére, La Fontaine, and Fénelon sided with Boileau. 

It was a healthy quarrel; it marked the end of the Christian and medieval 
theory of degeneration, and of Renaissance and humanist humility before ancient 
poetry, philosophy, and art. It was generally agreed that science had now 
advanced beyond any stage reached in Greece or Rome; even Boileau admitted 
this; and the court of Louis XIV readily conceded that the art of life had never 
been so beautifully developed as at Marly and Versailles. We shall not pretend to 
decide the issue; let us put it aside until all phases of this age, in all Europe, have 


been passed in review. We need not believe that Corneille was superior to 
Sophocles, or Racine to Euripides, or Bossuet to Demosthenes, or Boileau to 
Horace; we should hardly equate the Louvre with the Parthenon, or Girardon and 
Coysevox with Pheidias and Praxiteles. But it is pleasant to know that these 
preferences are debatable, and that those ancient models are not beyond rivalry. 
Voltaire called the reign of Louis XIV “the most enlightened age the world 
has ever seen,”!11 not anticipating that his own epoch would be named “the 
Enlightenment.” We should have to moderate his eulogy. Officially it was an age 
of obscurantism and intolerance, capped by the Revocation of the humane Edict 
of Nantes; “enlightenment” was the possession of a small minority 
discountenanced by the court and sometimes disgraced by epicurean excess. 
Education was controlled by a clergy dedicated to the medieval creed. Freedom 
of the press was hardly dreamed of; freedom of speech was a clandestine 
audacity amid enveloping censorship. There had been more initiative and spirit, 
more birth of genius, under Richelieu than under the Great King. The age was 
unrivaled in the royal patronage and eloquent servility of literature and art. Both 
the art and the literature touched grandeur, as in the Louvre Colonnade and 
Andromaque; sometimes they fell into the grandiose, as in the Palace of 
Versailles or the rhetoric of the later Corneille. There was something artificial in 
the tragic drama and major arts of the period; they leaned too heavily upon 
Greek, Roman, or Renaissance models; they took their subjects from an alien 
antiquity rather than from the history, faith, and character of France; they 
expressed the classical education of an exclusive caste rather than the life and 
soul of the people. Hence, amid all that gilded galaxy, the plebeian Moliére and 
La Fontaine are most alive today, because they forgot Greece and Rome and 
remembered France. The classic age cleansed the language, chiseled the 
literature, gave grace to speech, and taught passion to reason; but also it chilled 
French (and English) poetry for almost a century after the great reign. 
Nevertheless it was a great reign. Never in history had a ruler been so 
generous to science, letters, and the arts. Louis XIV persecuted Jansenists and 
Huguenots, but it was under him that Pascal wrote, Bossuet preached, and 
Fénelon taught. He conscripted art to his purpose and glory, but with his 
nourishment it gave France magnificent architecture, sculpture, and painting. He 
protected Moliére against a swarm of enemies, and supported Racine from 
tragedy to tragedy. Never did France write better drama, better letters, or better 
prose. The King’s good manners, his self-control, his patience, his respect for 
women, helped to spread a charming courtesy through the court, into Paris and 
France and Europe. He misused some women, but it was under his rule that 
women reached a status, in literature and life, that gave France a bisexual culture 


lovelier than any other in the world. After making every discount, and regretting 
that so much beauty was tarnished with so much cruelty, we may join the French 
in acclaiming the age of Louis XIV as standing with Periclean Greece, Augustan 
Rome, Renaissance Italy, and Elizabethan-Jacobean England among the peaks in 
the faltering trajectory of mankind. 


I. “They fear that Hector and Troy may one day be reborn; that his son may take from me the life that in 
him I have spared. Sir, so much foresight is too cautious; I cannot see evils at so great a distance. I think 
what Troy used to be-so proud within its ramparts, so fertile in heroes, mistress of Hither Asia; and then I 
behold its fate and destiny. I see nothing but towers covered with sand, a river colored with blood, fields 
deserted, a child in chains; and I cannot imagine that Troy in this condition aspires to revenge. Ah, if the 
death of Hector’s son had been promised, why have deferred it an entire year? Could we not have 
immolated him on the breast of Priam? He might have been crushed under Troy amid a thousand deaths. All 
might have been allowable then; old age and infancy would in vain have sought in their weakness their 
defense; victory and might, more cruel than ourselves, would have excited us to murder in the confusion of 
our blows. My fury against the vanquished was only too severe. But should my cruelty survive my wrath? 
Should I leisurely bathe in the blood of a child despite the pity that I feel rising in me? No, sir, let the 
Greeks seek another prey; let them pursue elsewhere the relics of Troy; the course of my enmity is run. 
Epirus will save that which Troy has preserved.” 


II. Montfleury burst a blood vessel acting it, and died soon afterward. 


III. “Have you seen the splendor of this night? These torches, this pyre, this night with sacred flames, these 
eagles, these fasces, this assemblage, this army, this crowd of kings, these consuls, this senate—all taking 
their luster from my lover; this purple and gold made brighter by his glory, and these laurels still bearing 
witness to his victories; all these eyes that we see come from all parts to unite upon him alone their eager 
glances; this majestic bearing, this sweet presence. Heaven, with what respect and what willingness all 
hearts secretly assure him of their trust! Speak: can one see him without thinking, with me, that in whatever 
obscurity fate had given him birth, the world, beholding him, would have recognized its master?” 


IV. Adam Smith thought Phédre “the finest tragedy, perhaps, that is extant in any language.” 16 


V. Says Racine’s son: “He returned several times to the court, and always had the honor of approaching his 
Majesty.”24 Saint-Simon gives a different account: Racine fell from favor by criticizing Scarron’s comedies 
in the presence of Mme. de Maintenon and the King. “At this the poor widow blushed, not for the reputation 
of the cripple attacked, but at hearing his name uttered in the presence of his successor. The King was also 
embarrassed . . . The end was that the King sent Racine away, saying that he was going to work. . . . Neither 
the King nor Mme. de Maintenon ever spoke to Racine again, or even looked at him.” This explanation of 
Racine’s fall from grace is now generally rejected.25 


VI. Take as example Le Faiseur d’oreilles—The Maker of Ears. Sir William goes to the city for business, 
leaving his wife, Alix, pregnant. Her relative André warns her that, judging from the color of her 
countenance, her child will be lacking an ear. He offers himself as a surgeon, and explains that a bout of 
love will supply the missing member. She accepts the prescription, and takes several doses, until the 
thought occurs to her that the child will have too many ears. When William returns he restores the moral 
balance by seducing André’s wife.34 


VII. “Certain wild animals, male and female, scattered over the country, dark, livid, and all scorched by the 
sun, fixed to the soil which they rummage and throw up with indomitable pertinacity. They have a kind of 


articulate voice, and when they rise to their feet they show a human face. They are, in fact, men.” 104 


CHAPTER VI 


Tragedy in the Netherlands 
1649-1715! 


THE century from 1555 to 1648 had seen the heroic defense of the Netherlands 
against the world-embracing empire of Spain; the period from 1648 to 1715 saw 
the magnificent defense of the Dutch Republic against the swelling navy of 
England and the unprecedented armies of France. In each case the tiny state 
maintained itself with a courage and success that claim a high place in history. 
And amid these burdens and assaults it continued its development of commerce, 
science, and art; its cities offered havens of refuge to harassed thought; and its 
republican institutions flung an inspiring challenge to encompassing and 
powerful monarchies. 


I. THE SPANISH NETHERLANDS 


The southern or Spanish Netherlands continued till 1713 under Spanish rule. 
Their ethnically diverse peoples were overwhelmingly Catholic, and they 
preferred to be subject to a distant and weakened Spain rather than to the 
Protestants north of them, or to a neighboring France that threatened at any 
moment to engulf them. The Peace of the Pyrenees (1659) gave most of Artois 
to France; the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (1668) gave her Douai and Tournai; the 
Peace of Nijmegen (1678) gave her Valenciennes, Maubeuge, Cambrai, St.- 
Omer, and Ypres. And the Dutch Republic was as merciless as the French 
monarchy. By the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) Spain, eager to free its armies for 
continued war with France, not only ceded to the United Provinces the districts 
that they had captured in Flanders, Limburg, and Brabant, but agreed that the 
River Scheldt should be closed to foreign trade. This stifling humiliation 
crippled Antwerp and the whole economy of the Spanish Netherlands. La 
politique n’a pas d’entrailles. 

Within such hostile walls what we now call Belgium cherished its traditional 
culture, welcomed the Jesuits, and followed the intellectual lead of Louvain. 
When the French bombarded Brussels (1695) a large section of the city was 


turned into debris; all the lovely architecture of the Grand’ Place was destroyed 
except a guild hall and the noble Hotel de Ville. The Maison du Roi (in which 
the royal address was read to the States-General) was rebuilt in ornate Gothic 
(1696); this and the Hotel de Ville are among the most beautiful structures in 
Europe today. Sculptors lavished their art in adorning the facades of churches 
and civic buildings, and the pulpits, confessionals, and tombs in church interiors. 
Brussels continued to make fine tapestries. ! 

Flemish painting declined sharply after Rubens and Vandyck, as if those two 
lives had exhausted the pictorial genius of a century. The rise of France in art 
and wealth drew many Flemish painters, like Philippe de Champaigne. A greater 
man, David Teniers the Younger, stayed. Taught by his father, he became a 
“master” in the Guild of St. Luke by the age of twenty-three; and four years later 
(1637) he sealed his success by marrying Anne, daughter of Jan “Velvet” 
Brueghel and ward of Rubens himself. In 1651 the Archduke Leopold William 
summoned him from Antwerp to Brussels to be court painter and curator of the 
royal museum; one of Teniers’ canvases shows the Archduke and himself among 
the pictures of this gallery.2 He painted with reluctant skill old themes like The 
Prodigal Son? and The Temptation of St. Anthony,4 but like his Dutch 
contemporaries he preferred to catch within small frames the life of the 
peasantry, not reducing the peasantry to brutes as in Pieter Brueghel, but joining 
with them in their recreations and festivals. He showed himself acquainted in 
detail with the Interior of a Cabaret,5 but he could also paint rural landscapes 
transfigured by an ever-changing sky. He loved light as Rembrandt loved shade, 
and he caught it on his brush with a sensitive delicacy that has not been 
surpassed. 


Il. THE DUTCH REPUBLIC 


The seven Dutch provinces were now united in a proud and victorious 
republic whose wealth and expansion stirred the wonder and jealousy of its 
neighbors. Here was a nation anomalously without a king; each town was almost 
independently governed by a council of rich burghers; each town council sent 
delegates to a provincial assembly; each such assembly sent representatives to a 
States-General that ruled the interrelations of the provinces, and their foreign 
affairs. So far it was an ideal government for the merchant princes whose 
fortunes were swelling with the growth of Dutch trade. Against this oligarchy of 
businessmen stood one aristocratic force: the descendants of that William I and 


Silent of Orange and Nassau who had led the country through the darkest days of 
its struggle with Spain. The States-General had rewarded him with the title of 
stadholder and command of its armies; he had been able to transmit that title and 
command to his descendants; and the control of the military was now a power 
ever threatening to transform the oligarchic republic into an aristocratic 
monarchy. In July, 1650, William II of Orange, as stadholder and captain 
general, tried by a coup d’état to establish his supreme authority over all the 
United Provinces; several provincial leaders resisted; William and his soldiers 
imprisoned six of them, including Jacob de Witt, burgomaster of Dordrecht. But 
smallpox defeated William in victory; he died on November 6, 1650, aged 
twenty-four. A week later his widow, Mary Stuart (great-granddaughter of the 
last Queen of Scots), gave birth to William III of Orange, destined to surpass his 
father’s dreams by becoming King of England. 

Beneath these rival ruling classes the farmers and fishermen who fed the 
nation shared only such remnant of its prosperity as the merchants, 
manufacturers, and landowners neglected to absorb. If we may believe the Dutch 
painters, the peasants had been depressed by war and exploitation to an almost 
bestial poverty, redeemed by festivals and dulled by drink. The craftsmen in 
their shops, and the workers in the factories of Amsterdam, Haarlem, and Leiden 
were better paid than their like in England,© but they staged a bitter strike in 
1672. Huguenot immigrants from France enriched Dutch industry with their 
savings and their skills. By 1700 the United Provinces had replaced France as 
the leading industrial nation in the world. 

The greatest fortunes were derived from overseas commerce and 
development. In 1652 the Dutch made their first settlement at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and founded Capetown. The Dutch East India Company paid dividends 
averaging eighteen per cent over a period of 198 years.’ The natives in the Dutch 
colonies were sold or worked as slaves; the investors at home heard little about 
this, and took their dividends with Dutch placidity. Dutch foreign trade 
continued till 1740 to exceed that of any other nation;® of twenty thousands 
vessels carrying the maritime commerce of Europe in 1665, fifteen thousand 
were Dutch. The merchants and financiers of Holland were by general 
agreement the ablest of the time. The Bank of Amsterdam had evolved 
practically all the techniques of modern finance; its deposits were estimated at 
what would now be $100,000,000;!° accounts running into millions could be 
settled there in an hour; and confidence in Dutch solvency and reliability was so 
high that the Dutch Republic could borrow money at a lower rate of interest— 
sometimes as low as four per cent—than any other government.!! Amsterdam 
was probably the most beautiful and civilized city in Europe in this age. We 


have seen Descartes’ eulogy of it; Spinoza spoke likewise.!2 Pepys was equally 
enthusiastic about The Hague—“a most neat place in all respects, the houses so 
neat in all places and things as possible.” 13 

These thriving provinces would have been a paradise but for the nature of 
man. Their prosperity invited attacks by England and France; the struggle for 
internal control led to the tragedy of Jan de Witt; and the rivalry of religious 
creeds divided an otherwise amiable people into devout hostilities. The 
predominant Calvinists, wherever they could, prevented the public exercise of 
Catholic worship. In 1682 the Synod of Dort (Dordrecht), probably retaliating 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, drew up a confession of orthodox 
Calvinism, required every pastor to sign it or be dismissed, appointed Pierre 
Jurieu, an ex-French Huguenot, to conduct a Calvinist Inquisition, subpoenaed, 
tried, and excommunicated heretics, and invoked the “secular arm” to imprison 
them.!4 Nevertheless the Arminian heresy grew; bold men dared to think that 
God had not predestined the majority of mankind to everlasting hell. Dissenting 
sects—Mennonites, Collegiants (who sheltered Spinoza), Lucianites, Pietists, 
even Unitarians—found it possible to live in Holland in the interstices and 
slumbers of the law. Socinians had sought refuge in the United Provinces from 
persecution in Poland, but their Unitarian worship was forbidden by a Dutch 
statute of 1653. Daniel Zwicker published at Amsterdam in 1658 a treatise 
questioning the divinity of Christ, and subordinating the Bible to “the universal 
reason of mankind”; yet he managed to die as peaceably as a general. In 1668, 
however, one Kerbagh, for expressing similar ideas, was sentenced to ten years 
in prison, where he died. Hadrian Beverland was jailed for suggesting that the 
original sin of Adam and Eve was sexual intercourse and had little to do with 
apples. 

Toward the close of the seventeenth century religious toleration increased. 
Dealing with many countries of diverse cultures, opening their ports and bourse 
to merchants of many faiths or none, the Dutch found it profitable to practice a 
degree of toleration imperfect indeed, but considerably broader than elsewhere 
in Christendom. Though the Calvinists were politically supreme, the Catholics 
were so numerous that their suppression was impracticable. Moreover, as Sir 
William Temple noted, the social and political dominance of the business classes 
left the clergy with far less influence than in other states. Refugees from other 
lands, contributing to the economy or the culture, demanded and received a 
limited religious freedom. When Cromwell seized power in England, its 
Royalists sought safety in Holland; when Charles II was restored, English 
republicans took refuge in the Dutch Republic; when Louis XIV oppressed the 
Huguenots, they escaped in part to the United Provinces; when Locke, Collins, 


and Bayle feared persecution in England or France, they found a haven in 
Holland; when the Portuguese synagogue of Amsterdam excommunicated 
Spinoza he was received and aided by Dutch scholars, and pensioned by Jan de 
Witt. Little Holland became “the school of Europe”! in business and finance, in 
science and philosophy. 

This civilization would have been depressingly materialistic had it not been 
for its religious liberty, its science, its literature, and its art. Huygens and other 
Dutch scientists will meet us later. There were Dutch poets, dramatists, and 
historians, but their language confined their fame. The Dutch cities were alive 
with books and publishers. England had only two publishing centers, London 
and Oxford, France had Paris and Lyons; the United Provinces had Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Leiden, Utrecht, and The Hague, printing books in Latin, Greek, 
German, English, French, and Hebrew as well as in Dutch; Amsterdam alone 
had four hundred shops printing, publishing, and selling books. 16 

The taste for art competed with the lust for money and the bargaining for 
eternal salvation. The Dutch burghers, who had denuded their Protestant 
churches of ornament, gave to their women and their homes the decoration they 
had taken from the Lord. They quieted their wives with velvet, silk, and gems; 
they spread their tables with gold and silver plate; they brightened their walls 
with tapestries, and their shelves or cupboards with pottery or engraved glass. At 
Delft, after 1650, Dutch potters, inspired by imported Chinese and Japanese 
wares, produced glazed earthenware, chiefly blue on white, that gave a bright 
loveliness to homes that had once been puritanically bare. And there was hardly 
a Dutch family but had at least one of those little paintings that brought the ideal 
of the clean and peaceful dwelling, and the refreshment of trees, flowers, and 
streams, within arm’s reach on domestic walls. 


II. THE FLOWERING OF GENRE 


The heroic age of Dutch painting had passed. The new clients were more 
numerous but less wealthy; they asked for small pictures that would let them see 
their own daily life in a distilled and refined extract, reproduced with a realism 
that aroused the pleasure of recognition, or touched with some delicate but 
homely sentiment, or inviting the soul into a landscape’s liberating view. The 
Dutch painters met this demand with a refinement of line and light and color that 
crowded meticulous artistry into a little space. These artists are known 
throughout Europe and America, for their desperate competition with one 


another led them to pour forth a quick profusion of small pictures at low prices, 
and now there is hardly a museum that does not hang them. Letting a lazy 
footnote attest their abundance,!! we must look more leisurely at the unfortunate 
but joyful Jan Steen, and the greatest of the genre painters, Jan Vermeer, and the 
greatest of Dutch landscape painters, Jacob van Ruisdael. 

Steen was a brewer’s son in Leiden, worked in The Hague, Delft, and 
Haarlem, and ended as a tavernkeeper in Leiden; in between he made himself the 
best figure painter, barring Rembrandt, in Dutch art. At twenty-three (1649) he 
married Margarete, daughter of the painter Jan van Goyen; her face and figure 
were her only dowry, but they served him as inspiring models for a time. He was 
so poorly paid for his pictures that in 1670 an apothecary attached all the 
paintings he could find in Steen’s house, and auctioned them off to cover a debt 
of ten gulden. His early pictures record the pleasures or penalties of intoxication. 
An excellent example, Dissolute Life,!”7 shows one woman drowsy, another 
asleep, with liquor; seizing the moment, a child steals from a cupboard; a dog 
eats from the table; a nun, entering, launches into a homily on the sinfulness of 
rum; everything here, though picturing chaos, is composed and drawn with the 
order and harmony of art. A lovelier theme animates the misnamed 
Menagerie:'® a little girl feeds milk to a lamb, garden fowl prance about, a 
peacock dangles his tail from a blasted tree; pigeons perch aloft, a dove soars in 
from the street: this is an idyl that makes all the problems of philosophy seem 
meaningless; it is life, each part with its own sufficient reason, ignoring 
ultimates. When Steen bypassed the tavern he gave bright views of Dutch 
civilization: pleasant interiors, music lessons, concerts, festivals, happy families, 
and the artist himself, smoking in The Merry Company,'9 or playing the lute.2° 
Then, discouraged by the unappreciative prices paid for his work, he returned to 
selling beer, drank forgetfully, and died at the age of fifty-three, leaving four 
hundred paintings unsold. 

One glance at a single picture by Jan Vermeer, The Head of a Girl,! reveals 
a world and an art almost antipodal to Steen’s. This pearl beyond price was 
auctioned away in 1882 for two and a half gulden; a good critic now ranks it as 
“one of the dozen finest pictures in the world.”22 The young lady obviously 
comes of a good home and family; her eyes are clear of fear, unclouded with 
even the normal wonderment of youth; she is quietly happy, and alert to the 
music of life; and she is given to us with a careful craftsmanship of color, line, 
and light that make the brush an astonishing vehicle of understanding and 
sympathy. 

Vermeer was born at Delft in 1632, lived there, so far as we know, all his life, 
and ended there (1675) at the age of forty-three; he was an almost exact 


contemporary of Spinoza (1632-77). He married at twenty, and had eight 
children; he received good prices for his paintings, but he toiled at them with 
such time-consuming care, and spent so much money in buying pictures, that he 
died in debt; his widow had to apply for aid to the court of bankruptcy. Yet his 
thirty-four surviving works suggest a background of middle-class comfort. One 
of them2? shows him in his studio, with fluffy cap and particolored jerkin, 
stockings, rumpled but of silk, his buttocks bulging with prosperity. Doubtless 
he lived in one of the better quarters of Delft, perhaps in the outskirts from 
which he could have a View of Delft;24 we feel, in that famous picture, his 
fondness for his native town. He seems to have been more contentedly 
domesticated than the artists of our time. Love of the home shines out in most 
Dutch painting, but in Vermeer the home becomes a little temple, and the 
housewife is proud of her ministrations; in his Christ with Mary and Martha25 
the latter shares the pedestal with Mary. His women are no longer the heavy 
bundles of flesh sometimes seen in Dutch art; they are of some refinement and 
sensitivity; they may even, like the seated lady in Mistress and Maid,2° be 
expensively robed, delicately featured, carefully coiffured, or be rich in silk and 
musical instruments, like the Lady Seated at the Virginals.2” Vermeer makes an 
epic of family life, or a lyric of simple and normal domestic moments; not group 
scenes of confused and multiple activity, but at his best one woman alone, 
quietly reading a letter,2® or intent on her sewing,29 or adorning herself with a 
necklace, or asleep at her sewing,°9 or just a girl and her smile.3! Vermeer 
recorded with perfect art his gratitude for a good woman and a happy home. In 
the eighteenth century he was almost forgotten; his little masterpieces were 
ascribed to de Hooch, Terborch, or Rembrandt; only in 1858 was he disinterred. 
Now his name stands only after those of Rembrandt and Hals in Dutch painting. 

One thing is missing in these genre painters—the life of nature that 
surrounded the interloping towns. Italy, and Poussin in Italy, had caught some of 
the fresh air and open fields; England would discover them in the next century; 
now Dutch painters, leaving for a while their chaste or hilarious interiors, placed 
their easels to capture the lure of rippling streams, silent and leisurely windmills, 
burgeoning farms, trees shaming our hectic transiency, exotic vessels swaying in 
crowded ports, clouds kaleidoscoping the sky. All the world knows the 
Middelharnis Road of Meindert Hobbema—perspective vanishing into endless 
space; but far more beautiful is his Water Mill with the Great Red Roof.32 
Aelbert Cuyp found his inspiration in plump kine wading in lush marshes,33 
horses halting thirsty at an inn, sails disappearing on the sea.34 Salomon van 
Ruisdael marveled at the tremor of waters reflecting and inverting boats and 
trees (Canal and Ferry?°), and taught his nephew to surpass him. 


Jacob van Ruisdael grew in Haarlem, and left us a View of Haarlem>° quite as 
impressive as Vermeer’s Delft, and better conveying the vast yet huddled 
complexity of a great city. Moving to Amsterdam, he became a member of the 
Mennonite Brethren, and perhaps their mysticism helped his poverty to make 
him feel the tragic side of the nature in which he loved to lose himself. He knew 
that those fields, woods, and skies that promised peace could also destroy, that 
nature had moods of wrath in which even the proudest, sturdiest trees could be 
shorn by mad winds and torn from their roots, that deadly clefts could form in 
the good earth, that lightning could wreak its lethal fire upon every form of life 
with playful indifference. No idyl is The Waterfall on the Cliff,3’ but the furious 
surge of the sea upon rocks that it has vowed to shatter and submerge or wear 
away; The Storm?® is the sea beating in rage against its enemy the land; The 
Beach329 is no pleasure strand but a shore disordered by a mounting surf under a 
lowering sky; Winter? is no skating frolic, but a poor cottage shivering under 
threatening clouds; and the masterly etching of Oak Trees despoils them of their 
dignity to show their branches disheveled or bare, their trunks wounded and 
distorted by inclement time. The Jewish Cemetery“! is itself an image of death— 
ruined walls, a dying tree, flood waters running over tombs. Not that Ruisdael 
was always gloomy; in The Wheat Field42 he rendered with deep feeling the 
quiet of a country road, the blessing of rich crops, the exhilaration of expanding 
space. The Dutch seem to have felt their land and clime maligned in Ruisdael’s 
pictures; they paid for these with a pittance, and let their author die in a 
poorhouse. Today some would rank him only after Poussin among the landscape 
painters of all time.43 

Infinite riches in a little room—Rembrandt and Hals, Vermeer and Ruisdael, 
Spinoza and Huygens, Tromp and de Ruyter, Jan de Witt and William ITI, all at 
the same time within close frontiers, laboring precariously behind the dunes, 
keeping alive the arts of peace amid the alarms of war: this is Holland in the 
seventeenth century. “Size is not development.” 


IV. JAN DE WITT: 1625-72 


Their independence won, the United Provinces, after the Treaty of 
Westphalia, gave themselves to the pursuit of money, pleasure, and war. They 
were the least self-contained nation in history; the products of their soil could 
support only an eighth of their population; the life of the country depended upon 
foreign trade and colonial exploitation; and these depended upon a navy capable 


of protecting Dutch vessels and settlements. The Spanish mastery of the seas had 
ended with the defeat of the Spanish Armada. The English navy, bouncy with 
victory, spread its sails out over the ocean. Soon English mercantile expansion 
encountered Dutch ships and Dutch settlements in India, the East Indies, Africa, 
even in the “New Amsterdam” that was to become New York. Some 
Englishmen, still warm with the fire of Hawkins and Drake, felt that these 
ubiquitous Dutch should be replaced by ubiquitous Britons, and that this could 
be done with a naval victory or two. “The merchants,” reported the Earl of 
Clarendon, “took to discourse of ‘the infinite benefit that would accrue’ from a 
barefaced war against the Dutch, how easily they might be subdued, and the 
trade carried on by the English.”44 Cromwell thought it a good idea. 

In 1651 the English Parliament passed a Navigation Act forbidding foreign 
vessels to bring into England any merchandise except that produced in their own 
country. The Dutch had been shipping to England the products of their colonies; 
now this lucrative trade was stopped. They sent an embassy to London to secure 
some modification of the act; the English not only refused, but demanded that 
Dutch vessels meeting English ships in “English waters” (i.e., all the waters 
between England, France, and the Netherlands) should lower their flags in 
recognition of English dominance of those seas. The Dutch emissaries returned 
empty-handed to The Hague. In February, 1652, the English seized seventy 
Dutch merchantmen found in “English waters.” On May 19 an English fleet 
under Robert Blake met a Dutch squadron under Maarten Tromp; Tromp refused 
to lower his flag; Blake attacked; Tromp withdrew. So began the “First Dutch 
War.” 

The separatism of the supposedly United Provinces now brought them close 
to disaster. The unified military leadership formerly provided by the princes of 
Orange had lapsed; the States-General became a debating society instead of a 
state. The English had a strong and centralized government under the resolute 
Cromwell; they had a better navy; they had all the advantages of geography and 
prevailing westerly winds. They destroyed Dutch fishing fleets, captured Dutch 
merchantmen, and defeated the Dutch Admiral de Ruyter off the coast of Kent. 
Tromp won over Blake off Dungeness (November 30, 1652), but died in battle 
in the following July. The result of a year’s war was the overwhelming 
demonstration of English naval power. English blockade of the Dutch coast 
brought economic life almost to a standstill in the Provinces. Thousands of their 
population approached starvation, and threatened revolt. 

It was at this unhappy juncture that Jan de Witt undertook the leadership of 
the country. He came of a family long prominent in Dutch commerce and 
politics. His father, Jacob de Witt, was six times elected burgomaster of 


Dordrecht. Jan himself received all available education, traveled in France with 
his older brother, Cornelis, met Cromwell in England, and then settled down as a 
lawyer in The Hague (1647). Three years later his father was among the six 
republican leaders imprisoned by William II of Orange, the Stadholder, who 
wished to establish his political, as well as his military, authority over all the 
seven provinces. When William II died (1650) the States-General, perhaps 
influenced by the apparently successful creation (1649) of a republic in England, 
refused to accept his posthumous son as his successor, and discontinued the 
stadholdership. The internal drama of the United Provinces became a struggle 
between the mercantile republican and pacific spirit represented by de Witt, and 
the martial aristocratic spirit soon to be revived in the young and ardent William 
Il. 

On December 21, 1650, Jan de Witt, still a youth of twenty-five, was elected 
pensionary (chief magistrate) of Dordrecht, and its representative in the States- 
General of the United Provinces. In February, 1653, that body named him grand 
pensionary of the republic, and gave him the bitter task of negotiating peace with 
victorious England. Cromwell was merciless. He demanded that the Dutch 
acknowledge English dominance, and salute the English flag, in the Channel; 
that they admit the right of English captains to search Dutch vessels at sea; that 
they pay for the privilege of fishing in English waters, and give compensation 
for the murder of Englishmen by the Dutch in Amboyna in 1623; and that they 
perpetually exclude from office or power all members of the house of Orange— 
which, being allied by marriage to the Stuarts, had vowed to restore that dynasty 
in England. De Witt removed this last clause from the treaty as presented to the 
States-General and ratified by it (April 22, 1654); then he induced the Estates of 
the one province of Holland to accept the treaty with this clause included. 
William III never forgave him. 

De Witt consolidated his position by marrying the wealthy Wendela Bicker; 
through her he became related to the mercantile princes of Amsterdam; with 
their support he filled the most important posts in Holland with his father, his 
brother, his cousins, and his friends; soon he had in his hands all the reins of 
government in the province. Other provinces reluctantly accepted his lead, for 
Holland, enriched by its ports, paid fifty-seven per cent of the Union’s expenses, 
and provided most of the Dutch fleet. He was unpopular with the masses, but his 
administration was enlightened and competent. He checked extravagant outlays, 
reduced the interest on the federal debt, overhauled the fleet, built better ships, 
trained new naval personnel. Reflecting the sentiments of the merchants, he 
strove for peace but prepared for war. In 1658, and again in 1663, he was 
reelected as grand pensionary of the United Provinces. He impressed observers 


with his devotion to the tasks of government, the simplicity and modesty of his 
bearing, and the integrity of his family life. The wealth of his wife enabled him 
to live in a sumptuous home, where he could receive foreign emissaries in 
imposing surroundings; but that home was a center of Dutch culture rather than 
of luxurious display; poetry mingled there with politics; science and philosophy 
were discussed perhaps too freely for de Witt’s Calvinistic constituents; and 
even the dreaded heretic Spinoza found a loyal friend and protector in the Grand 
Pensionary. 

It was always his tragedy that he loved peace more than war, while the 
neighbors of the rich republic gathered their forces to destroy it. In 1660 Charles 
II was restored to the throne of England. He pointedly recommended his 
nephew, William III of Orange, to the good will of Jan de Witt; soon he 
demanded the annulment of that “Act of Seclusion” by which William was 
barred from office; de Witt consented; and so the Stuart King unwittingly 
prepared the fall of the Stuart dynasty. In October, 1664, an English expedition 
seized the Dutch colony of New Amsterdam, and renamed it New York in honor 
of the Duke of York (the future James II), then head of the English navy. The 
States-General of the United Provinces protested; the protest was ignored; in 
March, 1665, the Second Dutch War began. 

The preparations that de Witt had made were now vindicated. Weakness of 
leadership had passed from the States-General to the careless and incompetent 
government of Charles II; and while the Merrie Monarch danced with his 
mistress, de Witt won the applause even of his enemies by the energy and 
devotion with which he attended to all the aspects and details of military 
organization. Repeatedly he sailed with the fleet, exposed himself to all the 
perils of battle, and inspired the crews with his courage and zeal. The Dutch 
Navy was not yet equal to the English in vessels, men, or discipline; and in the 
first major encounter of the war the English navy under the Duke of York 
decisively defeated the Dutch (Lowestoft, June 13, 1665). The patient burghers 
reconstituted the fleet, and put it under the command of one of history’s ablest 
and most daring admirals. In June, 1667, Michel Adriaanszoon de Ruyter led 
sixty-six ships into the Thames, captured the fort of Sheerness (some forty miles 
east of London), broke the barriers that had blocked entry into the Medway 
(which flows into the Thames at Sheerness), and captured, burned, or sank 
sixteen English men-of-war that lay there unprepared for so unmannerly a visitor 
(June 12, 1667). Charles II, having no taste for war, bade his diplomats offer the 
Dutch an acceptable peace. On July 21, 1667, the two powers signed the Treaty 
of Breda. The Dutch surrendered the apparently unimportant New York to 
England, and agreed to salute the English flag in English waters; England 


surrendered the colony of Surinam (Dutch Guiana, in South America) to the 
Dutch, and modified the Navigation Act in favor of Dutch trade. The treaty was 
a moderate victory for de Witt, and brought him to the height of his career. 

But he made now a succession of fatal blunders. He further alienated the 
supporters of William III by putting through the provincial assembly of Holland 
(August 5, 1667) a “Perpetual Edict” excluding any stadholder of any province 
from supreme military or naval command of the Union. Thereupon the adherents 
of the young Prince resigned from the army, leaving it without experienced 
leadership. Unfortunately, this act of family rivalry occurred while France was 
invading the Spanish Netherlands, thereby threatening the vital interests of the 
United Provinces. A France controlling the southern provinces would soon 
reopen the Scheldt to foreign trade; Antwerp, revived, would challenge the 
commercial ascendancy of Amsterdam; the whole economy of the northern 
provinces would be imperiled. And how long would Louis XIV stop at the Dutch 
frontier? If he should decide to absorb the United Provinces, and take control of 
the mouths of the Rhine, the country would in effect cease to exist, and Dutch 
Protestantism would be doomed. 

De Witt offered the aggressive King a series of compromises; they were 
refused. He arranged with England (January 23, 1668), and shortly thereafter 
with Sweden, a Triple Alliance for common defense against expanding France. 
Louis tactfully agreed to end his “War of Devolution” on condition of retaining a 
cordon of cities and fortresses that he had captured in Flanders and Hainaut. 
These terms were accepted by England and Sweden, and therefore by the United 
Provinces, in the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (May 2, 1668). Apparently the 
danger had been averted by de Witt’s diplomacy. In July he was elected to a 
fourth term of five years as grand pensionary of the republic. 

But he had misread the policies of the French and English kings. Louis never 
forgave the Dutch for interfering with his conquest of the Spanish Netherlands. 
He vowed that “if Holland should trouble him as it had done the Spanish, he 
would send his men with shovels and pickaxes to throw it into the sea,”45 
presumably by opening the dykes. He resented the republic and coveted the 
Rhine; he was resolved to destroy the one and control the other. A war of tariffs 
heated the conflict: Colbert had laid prohibitive duties upon Dutch goods 
entering France, and the Dutch had retaliated in kind. A clever exception was 
made for munitions; Louvois, French minister of war, persuaded the Dutch 
manufacturers to sell him great quantities of war material;4© meanwhile the 
Dutch businessmen withheld rheir consent to the taxes that de Witt proposed for 
replenishing the army and its supplies. The French diplomatic corps proved its 
skill, or affluence, by detaching England and Sweden from alliance with the 


United Provinces. By the secret Treaty of Dover (June 1, 1670) Charles II agreed 
to abandon the Triple Alliance and join Louis in war against the Dutch. In 1672 
Sweden, needing French help against Denmark and Germany, withdrew from the 
same alliance. Spain, the Empire, and Brandenburg promised aid to the republic, 
but their available forces were too meager or distant to count much in meeting 
the immense levies that were now let loose upon the United Provinces by land 
and sea. Again de Witt offered concessions and compromises; they were 
rejected. 

On March 23, 1672, England began the attack upon the Dutch Republic; on 
April 6 France declared war. Some 130,000 men marched against the little state, 
under Turenne, Condé, Luxembourg, Vauban, and Louis himself; “Never had 
there been such a magnificent army,” said Voltaire.4” By clever and unexpected 
strategy the main French force passed through German territory—appeasing the 
villages with “gifts’—to assault less strongly fortified points. On June 12, under 
the fire of the Dutch and the eyes of the King, the French crossed the Rhine, 
swimming the sixty feet of its width that were too deep for wading; this became 
a favorite episode in the iconography of the King. Moving north into the heart of 
the United Provinces, the royal armies easily captured one city after another. 
Utrecht surrendered without resistance; the provinces of Overijssel and 
Gelderland submitted; soon only Amsterdam and The Hague remained to be 
taken. It availed little that on June 6 de Ruyter had defeated the combined 
English and French fleets at Southwold Bay. De Witt asked Louis for terms; 
Louis demanded a large indemnity, French control of all Dutch highways and 
waterways, and the re-establishment of the Catholic religion throughout the 
republic. Rejecting these conditions as tantamount to slavery, the Dutch resorted 
to their last defense: they opened the dykes, letting in their ancient enemy, the 
sea, aS a Saving friend. Soon the waters were pouring over the land, and the 
French armies, unprepared for such an inundation, retreated helplessly. 

Nevertheless the country was devastated; the troops of the bishop of Miinster 
and the Elector of Cologne, allied with Louis, were marching unhindered 
through the province of Overijssel; French and English vessels, despite de 
Ruyter, were raiding Dutch commerce; the economic life of the beleaguered 
state neared collapse. De Witt, during these bitter months, had labored as hardly 
any man in Dutch history before him—raising funds, equipping and provisioning 
the fleet, standing on deck beside de Ruyter in the battle of Southwold Bay, and 
striving through embassy after embassy to negotiate a saving peace. In June, 
1672, he sent Louis an offer to cede to him Maastricht and parts of Dutch 
Brabant, and to pay all the costs of the war. But this offer too was scorned; and 
when de Witt’s countrymen heard of it they denounced him as planning a 


treasonable surrender.4® The people now cast upon him all the responsibility for 
their misfortunes. They charged him with naive and reckless trust in the words of 
Charles II and Louis XIV; they accused him of filling a dozen lucrative offices 
with his relatives; above all, they could not forgive him for refusing to the house 
of Orange the military and political honors that through a century had kept the 
Dutch provinces free. They laid at his door the incompetence and cowardice of 
his bourgeois generals. The Calvinist clergymen denounced him as a secret 
freethinker, as a follower of Descartes and friend of Spinoza.49 Even the 
commercial classes, which had been his main support, turned against him now as 
the organizer of defeat. 

His brother Cornelis, who had shared with him the emoluments of office and 
the burdens and perils of war, received with him the hatred and insults of the 
populace. On June 21, 1672, an unsuccessful attempt was made to assassinate 
Jan; two days later a like attempt was made upon Cornelis. On July 24 the 
officials of The Hague arrested Cornelis on a charge of plotting against the 
Prince of Orange. On August 4 Jan resigned his office as grand pensionary. On 
August 19 Cornelis was put to the torture, and was condemned to exile. Though 
warned that he was risking his life, Jan made his way through a hostile city to 
the Gevangenpoort prison to see his brother. Soon a crowd collected outside, 
urged on by a sheriff, a goldsmith, and a barber. A civic guard commissioned to 
hold back the mob shared its hatred of the de Witts, and made no resistance 
when it battered down the doors of the jail and rushed in. Jan and Cornelis were 
seized, dragged into the square, and beaten to death, and their bodies were hung 
head downward on a lamppost (August 20, 1672). 

The Dutch Republic died with them, and the house of Orange returned to 
power. 


V. WILLIAM III OF ORANGE 


Mary Stuart, broken in spirit by the execution of her father, Charles I (1649), 
the death of her young husband, William II of Orange (1650), the abolition of 
the stadholdership, and the exclusion of the house of Orange from office, 
brought up her son to a somber self-control that would silently bide its time till 
persistence brought victory. Physically weak, surrounded in his development by 
enemies set to guard him, but inheriting from William I of Orange the motto Je 
maintiendrai—“T will maintain’—he grew up as a sickly lad hiding behind an 
immobile face a fire of resolution and revenge. Austere, decorous, coldly 


courteous, he shunned amusements and frivolity, and pursued outdoor sports to 
overcome his repeated headaches and his liability to fainting spells. This was a 
frail vessel to house the spirit that would capture the throne of England and 
chasten the King of France. 

His mother went to England in 1660 to rejoice in her brother’s coronation; 
she died there of smallpox on Christmas Eve. In 1666 the government of 
Holland province declared the sixteen-year-old Prince a ward of the state; Jan de 
Witt replaced his beloved guardians and tutors with persons more responsive to 
the policy of the provincial Estates.°9 William’s hatred of de Witt grew with 
every year. At the height of Jan’s power the Prince, eluding his new guardians, 
rode from The Hague to Bergen-op-Zoom (1668), and took a boat to Zeeland, 
the province that had been most loyal to his ancestors. The people of its capital, 
Middelburg, greeted him with mass demonstrations of fidelity and affection. He 
assumed without hesitation or opposition the presidency of the Zeeland 
provincial assembly. Returning to The Hague, he announced that his minority 
was now ending on his eighteenth birthday (November 4, 1668), and that he 
would henceforth dispense with the guardians that the Estates of Holland had 
given him. The Estates refused to remove them; he dismissed them; they 
remained. He bided his time. 

It came when the French and German armies overran the Dutch provinces, 
Dutch armies surrendered town after town, and The Hague itself seemed 
defenseless. Yielding to the demands of the military, and hoping that the 
restoration of the house of Orange to leadership would restore the unity and 
morale of the nation, the States-General appointed William captain general of 
the Union (February 25, 1672). On July 2 the Estates of Zeeland, flouting the 
“Perpetual Edict,” elected William their provincial stadholder; on July 4 the 
Estates of Holland followed suit; on July 8 he was made supreme commander of 
the Union’s armed forces on land and sea. He showed his spirit when the French 
King offered peace in return for an indemnity of sixteen million florins and the 
cession of large areas to France, Minster, and Cologne; a secret offer was made 
to recognize William as king of the remainder. The Estates of Holland asked his 
advice; he replied, “Rather let us be hacked to pieces than accept such 
conditions.”°! When the second Duke of Buckingham, coming from England to 
urge William to make peace, said to him, “Do you not see that your country is 
lost?” he replied, “My country is in great danger, but there is a sure way never to 
see it lost, and that is to die in the last ditch.”52 Nevertheless, with wisdom 
remarkable in a youth of twenty-two, he counseled patient and courteous 
negotiations with the English; already he may have seen in a co-operation of the 
English and the Dutch the only hope of checking the aggressions of France. He 


took measures to strengthen the ties between the United Provinces, the Empire, 
and Brandenburg. The outlines of the Grand Alliance were taking form in his 
mind. 

He proceeded to the headquarters of the army, and so was absent from The 
Hague when the de Witts were murdered. He had apparently no share in 
planning that act, which perhaps no one had planned; but when he heard of it he 
did not hide his satisfaction; and he protected and pensioned the men who had 
led the mob.°? He tried now to be a good general; he never succeeded, but the 
experienced soldiers who came enthusiastically to his standard reorganized the 
army and the navy, and victories began to outweigh defeats. De Ruyter and 
Cornelis Tromp (son of Maarten) outfought the English and French fleets at 
Schooneveldt and Kykduin (1673); the German invaders were stopped in 
Groningen; William captured Naarden; the provinces of Gelderland, Utrecht, 
and Overijssel were cleared of the enemy; nearly everywhere the French were in 
retreat. For the time being, at least, the United Provinces were saved, and they 
hailed William as their savior. 

To these successes he added diplomatic victories. On February 19, 1674, he 
persuaded England to a separate peace by agreeing to pay a war indemnity of 
two million florins; on April 22 and May 11 he signed treaties with Miinster and 
Cologne; he confirmed the alliance of the United Provinces, Spain, 
Brandenburg, Denmark, and the Empire against a now isolated France. As a 
final stroke he won the hand of Mary, eldest daughter of James, Duke of York, 
brother of the English King. The two leading Protestant powers were now drawn 
together; the net was being closed around France; and it was no minor matter 
that Mary stood only after her father in line of succession to the English throne. 
Seldom in history has so young a statesman laid such farseeing plans, and with 
such success. 

Meanwhile, however, the French renewed their attack, took Ypres and Ghent, 
and advanced to the Dutch border. De Ruyter was defeated by a French fleet off 
the Sicilian coast (April 22, 1676), and died a week later of his wounds. Louis 
offered peace to the States-General on tempting terms: he would restore all 
Dutch territory held by the French, provided the States would agree to his 
retention of Franche-Comté and Lorraine. The Emperor, Brandenburg, and 
Denmark protested against such a peace; William supported them; the States- 
General, dominated by commercial interests, overruled him, deserted its allies, 
and signed the separate Peace of Nijmegen with France (August 10, 1678). 

William viewed the peace as merely a truce, and strove through the next ten 
years to reconstruct the alliance. The Dutch merchants restrained his martial 
temper, arguing that the exhausted provinces needed a rest from turmoil, and that 


prosperity was returning. Two events of the year 1685 played into William’s 
hands. Louis revoked the Edict of Nantes; persecuted Huguenots crowded into 
the Netherlands, and led an active propaganda for a union of Protestant powers 
against France. In England James I, become King, revealed his hope to make 
that nation Catholic; English Protestants planned to depose him, leaving 
William’s wife, Mary, in line for the throne. William had carried on a liaison 
with Mary’s best friend, Elizabeth Villiers,°4 but Mary forgave him, and agreed 
that if she became queen of England she would obey her husband as king. In 
1686 William succeeded in arranging an alliance with the Empire, Brandenburg, 
Spain, and Sweden for common defense. On June 30, 1688, the English 
Protestant leaders invited William and Mary to enter England with armed forces 
and help them dethrone their Catholic King. William hesitated, for Louis XIV 
had a vast army awaiting the royal decision to attack either the Netherlands or 
the Empire. Louis sent it word to advance into Germany; William’s hands were 
free. On November 1, 1688, he sailed with fourteen thousand men to win the 
throne of England. 


I. The political and military history of the Netherlands after 1688 is deferred to Chapter XXIV below. 
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I. THE SOCIALIST REVOLT 


HAVING beheaded Charles I (January 30, 1649), the victorious Puritans faced 
the problems of constructing a new government and restoring the security of life 
and property in an England disordered by seven years of civil war. The Rump 
Parliament—the fifty-six active members that remained of the Long Parliament 
after “Pride’s Purge” (1648)—proclaimed the supremacy and sufficiency of the 
Commons, abolished the House of Lords (February 6, 1649) and the monarchy, 
and nominated as its executive arm a Council of State composed of three 
generals, three peers, three judges, and thirty members of the House, all 
Independents—i.e., republican Puritans. On May 19 the Commons officially 
established the English republic: “England shall hereafter be governed as a 
Commonwealth, or Free State, by the supreme authority of this nation, the 
representatives of the people in Parliament, and by such as they shall appoint and 
constitute as ministers under them for the good of the people.”! The republic was 
not a democracy; the Parliament claimed a democratic base, but the expulsion of 
Royalist members during the war, and of Presbyterians in the Purge, had 
“winnowed and sifted it,” said Cromwell, “and brought it to a handful.”2 In its 
origin the Parliament had been elected by property owners only; now whole 
counties were without delegates in the Rump. Its power rested not on the people 
but on the army. Only the army could protect it from the royalist rebels in 
England, the Catholic rebels in Ireland, the Presbyterian rebels in Scotland, and 
the radical rebels in the army itself. 

To meet the expenses of the government, and the arrears of pay due to the 
army, the Rump levied taxes as lavishly as the late King. It proposed to 
confiscate the property of all who had borne arms for Charles, but in most cases 
it compromised by taking a fine equal to a part—from one tenth to one half—of 
the capital value of the estate. Many young nobles, facing impoverishment in 
England, migrated to America and founded aristocratic families like the 


Washingtons, the Randolphs, the Madisons, the Lees.! Some royalist leaders 
were executed, some were imprisoned. Even so, the royalist movement remained 
troublesome, for royalist sentiment predominated among the people. The 
execution of the King had turned him from a tax collector into a martyr. Ten 
days after that regicide a book appeared under the title of Eikon Basilike—i.e., a 
royal portrait. It had been written by John Gauden, a Presbyterian minister, but it 
purported to be the thoughts and feelings of Charles as set down by his own 
hand shortly before his death. Some of it may have been elaborated from notes 
left by the King.? In any case the picture presented by it was that of a 
tenderhearted ruler who had actually been defending England against the tyranny 
of a merciless oligarchy. Within a year the book sold thirty-six editions; it was 
translated into five languages, and not all the thunder of Milton’s Eikonoklastes 
(1649) could cancel its effect. It shared in promoting a public reaction against 
the new government, and encouraged the royalist agents who in every county of 
England began at once to agitate for the restoration of the Stuart dynasty. The 
Council of State met the movement with widespread and efficient espionage, and 
the prompt arrest of leaders who might have organized a revolt. 

At the other extreme a minority of the populace and a large part of the army 
demanded a more thorough, some a socialist, democracy. The sky rained radical 
pamphlets; Colonel John Lilburne alone produced a hundred; Milton, at this 
stage, was not a poet but a pamphleteer. Lilburne attacked Cromwell as a tyrant, 
an apostate, a hypocrite. One writer complained that “you shall scarce speak to 
Cromwell about any thing but he will lay his hand on his breast, elevate his eyes, 
and call God to record. He will weep, howl, and repent, even while he doth smite 
you under the fifth rib.”4 Another pamphleteer asked: “We were ruled before by 
King, Lords, and Commons, now by a General, Court Martial, and Commons; 
and we pray you, what is the difference?”> The new government felt compelled 
to censure press and pulpit sternly. In April, 1649, Lilburne and three others 
were arrested for issuing two pamphlets that described England as in “new 
chains.” The army clamored for their release, and their women threatened 
Cromwell’s life if any harm came to the prisoners. From prison Lilburne sent to 
his printer a defiant Impeachment of High Treason against Cromwell and Ireton. 
In October the four writers were tried in a cause célébre that drew thousands of 
people about the court. Lilburne challenged the judges, and appealed to a jury. 
When all four were acquitted there went up from the crowd “such a loud and 
unanimous shout as is believed was never heard in Guildhall, which lasted for 
about half an hour without intermission, which made the judges for fear turn 
pale.”© For two years Lilburne was the hero of the army. In 1652 he was 
banished; he returned in 1653, was again arrested, was again acquitted (August, 


1653); he was kept in prison nevertheless. In 1655 he was released; in 1657 he 
died, aged forty-three. 

Some “Levellers” went beyond Lilburne and democracy to call for a more 
equal distribution of goods. Why, they asked, should there be rich and poor? 
Why should some starve while the rich engrossed the land? In April, 1649, a 
“prophet” named William Everard led four men to St. George’s Hill in Surrey; 
they took possession of some unoccupied land, dug the earth, planted seed, and 
invited recruits; some thirty other “Diggers,” as they came to be called, joined 
them, and (said a report to the Council of State) “they threaten the neighbors that 
they will shortly make them all come up to the hills and work.”” Haled before 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, captain general of the army, Everard explained that his 
followers proposed to respect private property, “only to meddle with what is 
common and untilled, and make it fruitful,” but they hoped “that the time will 
suddenly be when all men shall willingly come in and give up their lands and 
estates, and submit to this Community of Goods.”8 Fairfax released the men as 
harmless fanatics. One of them, Gerrard Winstanley, continued the movement 
with a manifesto (April 26, 1649) entitled The True Leveller’s Standard 
Advanced: “In the beginning the great Creator Reason made the earth a common 
treasury for beasts and men”; but then man, falling into blindness, became a 
greater slave to his own kind than the beasts of the field to him; the earth was 
bought and sold and hedged in by rulers, and was kept in the possession of a 
few. All landlords are thieves. Only when common ownership is restored will 
crime and hatred cease.? In The Law of Freedom (1652) Winstanley begged the 
Commonwealth to establish a society in which there would be no buying or 
selling, no lawyers, no rich or poor; all to be compelled to work till forty, then to 
be absolved from toil; the franchise to be open to all adult males; marriage to be 
a civil ceremony, and divorce to be free.!9 The Diggers abandoned their scheme, 
but their propaganda entered into the memory of the English poor, and perhaps 
crossed the Channel to France and the sea to America. 

Cromwell, himself a property owner and well versed in the nature of man, put 
no trust in these ideals of common ownership, or even of adult suffrage. In the 
confusion inevitable after the violent overthrow of a government, some 
centralized authority was needed, and Cromwell supplied it. Many who hated 
him as a regicide welcomed for a time a dictatorship that seemed the sole 
alternative to social and political dissolution. And even the army, when it heard 
that counterrevolution was brewing in Ireland and Scotland, was glad that his 
iron hand was ready to lead it against rebels who sought not a democratic utopia, 
but a restored and vengeful monarchy. 


Il. THE IRISH REVOLT 


In Ireland the reaction against the Great Rebellion united transiently the 
Protestants of the Pale and the Catholics in it and beyond. Even before the 
execution of Charles I James Butler, Earl of Ormonde, as lord lieutenant in 
Ireland, signed a treaty with the Confederate Catholics at Kilkenny (January 17, 
1649), by which, in return for religious freedom and an independent Irish 
Parliament, they agreed to furnish him with fifteen thousand infantry and five 
hundred horse. Ormonde sent a message to the Prince of Wales, whom he 
immediately recognized as Charles II, inviting him to come to Ireland and lead a 
combined army of Protestants and Catholics. Charles chose to go to Scotland, 
but Cromwell decided to meet the Irish threat first. 

When he landed at Dublin in August, Ormonde had already been defeated at 
Rathmines by troops adhering to the Commonwealth, and had retreated with his 
remaining 2,300 men into the fortified town of Drogheda on the Boyne. 
Cromwell besieged it with ten thousand soldiers, took it by storm (September 10, 
1649), and ordered all the surviving garrison killed.1! Some civilians were 
included in the massacre; every priest in the town was slain;!2 altogether some 
2,300 died in this triumphant slaughter. Cromwell shared the credit with God: “I 
wish that all honest hearts may give the glory of this to God, to whom indeed the 
praise of this mercy belongs.”!3 He hoped that “this bitterness will save much 
effusion of blood, through the goodness of God”;!4 and we may allow his 
sincere belief that one such act of terror would quickly end the rebellion and 
save many lives on both sides. 

But the war continued for three years. From Drogheda Cromwell passed to 
the siege of Wexford; it was soon taken; fifteen hundred of its defenders and 
inhabitants were slain; “God, by an unexpected providence in His righteous 
justice,” reported Cromwell, “brought a just judgment upon them . . . with their 
bloods to answer the cruelties which they had exercised upon the lives of divers 
poor Protestants.”!5 The policy of massacre failed. The towns of Duncannon and 
Waterford defied Cromwell’s siege; Kilkenny surrendered only after receiving 
terms that elsewhere had been refused; Clonmel was taken, but after a loss of 
two thousand men. Hearing that Charles IIT had reached Scotland, Cromwell left 
the further prosecution of the Irish war to his son-in-law Henry Ireton, and sailed 
to England (May 24, 1650). 

Ireton was an able leader, but he died of plague on November 26, 1651. The 
policy of massacre was abandoned, pardon was offered to the rebels, and by the 
Articles of Kilkenny (May 12, 1652) nearly all of them surrendered on condition 


of being allowed to emigrate unhindered. An “Act for the Settling of Ireland” 
(August 12) confiscated part or all of the property of Irishmen—of whatever 
faith—who could not prove that they had been loyal to the Commonwealth; in 
this way 2,500,000 acres of Irish soil were transferred to English or Irish soldiers 
or civilians who had supported Cromwell in Ireland; two thirds of the soil of 
Ireland passed into the hands of Englishmen.!6 The counties of Kildare, Dublin, 
Carlow, Wicklow, and Wexford were formed into a new English Pale, and an 
attempt was made to exclude from them all Irish proprietors, then all Irishmen. 
Thousands of Irish families were dispossessed, and were given until March 1, 
1655, to find other homes. Hundreds were shipped to Barbados or elsewhere on 
a charge of vagrancy. 

Sir William Petty calculated that out of a total population of 1,466,000 in 
Ireland in 1641, 616,000 had perished by 1652, by war, starvation or plague. In 
some counties, said an English officer, “a man might travel twenty or thirty 
miles and not see a living creature, either man or beast or bird.” “The sun,” said 
another, “never shined upon a nation so completely miserable.”!” The Catholic 
religion was outlawed; all Catholic clergymen were ordered to leave Ireland 
within twenty days; to harbor a priest was made punishable by death; severe 
penalties were decreed for absence from Protestant services on Sunday; 
magistrates were authorized to take away the children of Catholics and send 
them to England for education in the Protestant faith.18 All the inhumanity that 
was to be visited by Catholics upon the Protestants of France in 1680—90 was 
visited by Protestants upon the Catholics of Ireland in 1650-60. Catholicism 
became an inseparable part of Irish patriotism because the Church and the people 
were fused in a community of suffering. Those bitter years remained in Irish 
memory as an undying heritage of hate. 


Ill. THE SCOTTISH REVOLT 


The Scots, who had surrendered Charles I to the English Parliament, were 
shocked by his execution, suddenly remembering that his father was a Scot. 
They looked upon Pride’s Purge of Presbyterians from the Long Parliament as a 
violation of the Solemn League and Covenant by which that Parliament had 
sworn fidelity to Scotland and the Presbyterian faith; they feared that the 
victorious Puritans would attempt to force their own form of Protestantism upon 
Scotland as well as England. On February 5, 1649, less than a week after the 
beheading of Charles I, the Scottish Parliament or Estates proclaimed his son 


Charles II, then in the Netherlands, to be the rightful King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland. 

Before they would allow his entry into Scotland they required him to sign the 
National Covenant and the Solemn League and Covenant, and swear to maintain 
or establish Presbyterian Protestantism in all his dominions and in his household. 
Charles II, who was already a mixture of Catholicism and skepticism, had no 
talent for Presbyterianism, but much relish for a throne; he reluctantly signed all 
these demands at Breda on May i, 1650. Montrose, noblest of the Scots in this 
age, led a small force from the Orkneys into Scotland, hoping to raise for 
Charles an army independent of the Covenanters; he was defeated, captured, and 
hanged (May 21, 1650). On June 23 Charles landed in Scotland, eager to head an 
army against the Puritan Commonwealth that had beheaded his father. Before 
the Scots would fight for him they induced him to issue a declaration in which 
he desired to be “deeply humbled before God because of his father’s opposition 
to the Solemn League and Covenant, and because his mother had been guilty of 
idolatry” (Catholicism).!9 To expiate the sins of Charles I and II the Scottish 
clergy ordained, for the army and the people, a solemn fast, and assured the 
army that now—the young King having made amends to Heaven—it would be 
invincible.29 On the insistence of the ministers all officers who put loyalty to the 
King above loyalty to the Covenant and the Kirk were purged from the army; in 
this way eighty of its ablest leaders were discharged. 

Cromwell proposed to the English Parliament that he invade Scotland at once, 
without waiting for a Scottish attack. Fairfax, who had refused to take part in the 
trial of Charles I, now resigned his supreme command of the Commonwealth 
armies. Cromwell, appointed to succeed him, organized his forces with his usual 
decision and speed, and crossed into Scotland (July 22, 1650) at the head of 
sixteen thousand men. On August 3 he sent to the Commission of the General 
Assembly of the Scottish Kirk a letter full of intestinal fortitude: “Is it infallibly 
agreeable to the Word of God, all that you say? I beseech you, in the bowels of 
Christ, think it possible that you may be mistaken.”2! At Dunbar (September 3) 
he routed the main Scottish armies, taking ten thousand prisoners; soon he held 
Edinburgh and Leith. The Scottish preachers lost face and infallibility; the 
purged officers were hastily recalled. Charles II was formally crowned at Scone. 
Cromwell took sick in Edinburgh, and for some months the conflict marked 
time. 

Then the reorganized Scottish army, with Charles at its head, marched into 
England, hoping that all good royalists and Presbyterians would come to the 
banner of legitimacy and truth. Cromwell pursued them, gathering local militia 
as he passed through the English towns. At Worcester (September 3, 1651) the 


battle was fought that preserved the Commonwealth and made Charles again an 
exile; by superior strategy and courage, Cromwell’s lesser forces defeated thirty 
thousand Scots. Charles was brave, but he was no general. He strove to rally his 
disordered troops, but they seemed awed and palsied by Cromwell’s reputation 
as a warrior who never lost a battle; many of them threw down their arms and 
fled. Charles begged his officers to shoot him; they refused, and a few of his 
most devoted followers led him to temporary safety in a royalist home. There he 
cut his hair close to his head, discolored his hands and face, exchanged his 
clothes for those of a laborer, and began a long march, on horse and foot, hunted 
from one hiding place to another, sleeping in attics, barns, or woods, once in a 
“Royal Oak” tree in Boscobel while Commonwealth soldiers searched for him 
below. Often recognized, never betrayed, he and his party, after forty days of 
flight, found at Shoreham, in Sussex, a vessel whose captain agreed, at the risk 
of his life, to take them to France (October 15). 

Cromwell entrusted to General George Monck the further suppression of the 
Scottish rebels; by February, 1652, this was complete. Scotland was made 
subject to England, its separate Parliament was dissolved, but the country was 
allowed to send thirty delegates to the London Parliament. The Kirk was 
chastened by the prohibition of its general assemblies, and by the toleration of all 
peaceful Protestant sects. Economically, Scotland benefited from the new 
freedom of trade with England. Politically it waited and prayed for a Stuart 
restoration. 


IV. OLIVER ABSOLUTE 


Cromwell returned in modest triumph to London. Seeing the multitude that 
had collected to witness his arrival, he remarked that a still greater crowd would 
have gathered to see him hanged.?2 The Rump Parliament gave him an annual 
allowance of four thousand pounds, and the once royal palace at Hampton Court. 
It trusted that he would be content to remain its general. It proposed a new 
election to raise its membership to four hundred, but the present members were 
to retain their seats without re-election, and were to determine the conditions of 
the franchise and the validity of the votes. It protected itself against criticism by 
rigidly restricting the freedom of pulpit and press: “Nothing by pretence of pulpit 
liberty shall be suffered in prejudice of the peace and honour of the 
government.”23 The clergy of the Anglican Established Church were 
dispossessed of their livings. Persons who professed the Catholic faith were 


condemned to forfeit two thirds of their property. Rewards were offered for the 
apprehension of Catholic priests.24 

Cromwell, though slow to make up his mind, was prompt to act when he had 
reached a decision. He suffered impatiently the long debates that in Parliament 
confused policy and obstructed administration; he agreed with Charles I that the 
executive power should be distinct and free from the legislative. He began to 
wonder might it not be a blessing if Cromwell were king. He hinted the idea 
(December, 1652) to his friend Whitelocke, who lost his friendship by 
objecting.25 On the morning of April 20, 1653, hearing that the Rump was about 
to make itself the unelected master of the new Parliament, he gathered a handful 
of soldiers, stationed them at the door of the House, entered it with Major 
General Thomas Harrison at his side, and for a time listened in dark silence to 
the discussion. When the question was put to the vote he rose and spoke, at first 
with moderation, soon with fury. He denounced the Rump as a self-perpetuating 
oligarchy unfit to govern England. “Drunkards!” he cried, indicating one 
member. “Whoremaster!” he shouted at another. “You are no Parliament. I say 
you are no Parliament. I will put an end to your sittings.” Turning to Harrison, he 
ordered, “Call them in, call them in.” His soldiery marched into the chamber; 
Cromwell commanded them to clear the room; the members left, protesting, 
“This is not honest”; the empty hall was locked, and next day a notice was found 
tacked to the door: “This house to lett, now unfurnished.”26 Going to the room 
where the Council of State was in session, Cromwell, accompanied by two 
generals, told it, “If you are met here as private persons, you shall not be 
disturbed; but if as a Council of State, this is no place for you. . . . Take notice 
that the Parliament is dissolved.”2”? So ignominiously ended the Long 
Parliament, which had sat at Westminster, in full or in Rump, since 1640, and 
had transformed the constitution and government of England. Now there was no 
constitution, only an army and an untitled king. 

Generally the people were glad to have done with a Parliament that had 
shaken England to the verge of anarchy. According to Cromwell, there was “not 
so much as the barking of a dog, or any . . . visible repining at its dissolution.”28 
Ardent Puritans accepted the expulsion as clearing the way for the Fifth 
Monarchy—i.e., the promised coming and rule of Christ. Royalists took heart, 
and whispered that Cromwell would now call back Charles I and content 
himself with a dukedom, or the viceroyalty of Ireland. But Oliver was not the 
man to sit content under another’s will. He instructed his military aides to choose 
—chiefly from the Puritan congregations of England—140 men, including five 
from Scotland and six from Ireland, to meet as a “Nominated Parliament.” When 
it assembled at Whitehall on July 4, 1653, Cromwell confessed that it had been 


chosen by the army, but he hailed it as beginning a veritable reign of saints under 
the presidency of Jesus Christ,29 and proposed to devolve upon it the supreme 
authority and the task of devising a new constitution. For five months it 
struggled with this assignment, but it lost itself in long debates, and divided 
hopelessly on questions of religion and toleration. London wits called it 
“Barebone’s Parliament,” from one of its members, Praise-God Barebon, a Fifth 
Monarchy saint. 

The army tired of these men as it had tired of those it had expelled in April. 
The officers, playing Antony, proposed to Cromwell that he make himself king; 
Caesar gently demurred, but on December 12 eighty members of the Parliament, 
at the pointed suggestion of the army, announced to Cromwell that the new 
assembly could come to no agreement, and was voting its own dissolution. An 
“Instrument of Government” prepared by army leaders proposed that Cromwell 
be “Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland”; 
that another Parliament be elected on a property-qualification franchise, 
excluding royalists and Catholics; and that the executive power be vested in a 
Council of eight civilians and seven army officers, chosen for life, and serving as 
adviser to both the Protector and the Parliament. Cromwell accepted and signed 
this “first and last written English constitution,”2° and took oath as lord protector 
on December 16, 1653. The Commonwealth ended, the Protectorate began—two 
names for Oliver Cromwell. 

Was he a despot? Obviously he relished power, but this is a common taste, 
and most natural to conscious ability. He had thought of making himself king, 
and of establishing a new royal line.3! He seems to have been sincere in offering 
to surrender his power to the Nominated Parliament, but its incompetence 
convinced him that his own executive authority was the sole present alternative 
to chaos; if he stepped down there seemed no one who could command 
sufficient support to maintain order. The radicals in the army condemned the 
Protectorate as just another monarchy; they denounced Cromwell as “a 
dissembling perjured villain,’ and threatened him with “a worse fate than had 
befallen the last tyrant.”32 Some of these rebels he sent to the Tower, including 
the Major General Harrison who had led the soldiers in expelling the Rump. 
Cromwell’s fear for his own safety led him more and more toward absolutism, 
for he knew that half the nation would have welcomed his assassination. Like 
other rulers, he felt the need to surround himself with awe-inspiring splendor and 
dignity; he moved into Whitehall Palace (1654), refurnished it sumptuously, and 
adopted royal state;°3 but doubtless much of this show was to impress 
ambassadors and awe the populace. 


Privately he was a man without airs, living simply and devotedly with his 
mother, wife, and children. His mother loved him fearfully, trembling for his life 
at every musket shot; dying at ninety-three (1654), she said, “My dear son, I 
leave my heart with thee.”°4 He himself, in his middle fifties, was aging rapidly; 
crisis after crisis had shaken his supposedly iron nerves; the campaigns in 
Ireland and Scotland had added fever to his gout; and every day was passed in 
trouble and anxiety. Lely painted a remarkable portrait of him in 1650. Everyone 
knows Cromwell’s admonition to the painter: “Mr. Lely, I desire you would use 
all your skill to paint my picture truly like me, and not flatter me at all; but 
remark all these roughnesses, pimples, warts, and everything; otherwise I never 
will pay a farthing for it.”55 Lely took his fee in his hands and polished the 
Protector considerably; nevertheless he caught well the stern strong face, 
incarnate will—and also a nervous spirit strained to the breaking point. 

Cromwell was criticized for the somber simplicity of his usual dress—a plain 
black coat and suit; but on official occasions he donned a coat embroidered with 
gold. In public he maintained an unostentatious dignity; privately he indulged in 
amusements and jesting, even in practical jokes and occasional buffoonery.3° He 
loved music, and played the organ well.3’ His religious piety was apparently 
sincere,28 but he took the name of the Lord (not in vain) so often in support for 
his purposes that many accused him of hypocrisy. Probably there was some 
hypocrisy in his public piety, little in the private piety that all who knew him 
attested. His letters and speeches are half sermons; and there is no question that 
he assumed too readily that God was his right hand. His private morals were 
impeccable, his public morals were no better than those of other rulers; he used 
deception or force when he thought them necessary to his major purposes. No 
one has yet reconciled Christianity with government. 

He was not technically absolute. Pursuant to the Instrument of Government, a 
Council of State was formed and a Parliament was elected. Despite all efforts of 
the Protector and the army to ensure the return of complaisant delegates, the 
Commons that convened on September 3, 1654, contained some troublesome 
republicans, even some royalists. A struggle ensued as to whether the Parliament 
or the Protector should control the army. Parliament proposed to reduce the 
number and pay of the soldiers; they rebelled, and persuaded Cromwell to 
dismiss the Parliament (January 22, 1655). Actually the government of England 
had been a military dictatorship since Pride had purged the Parliament in 1648. 

Cromwell was now driven to govern without pretense of any other than 
martial law. In the summer of 1655 he divided England into twelve military 
districts, and over each district he stationed a corps of soldiers headed by a major 
general. To support the expense of this establishment he laid a tax of ten per cent 


upon all Royalist estates. The people protested, criticism and rebellion spread, 
voices were heard calling for the restoration of Charles I]. Cromwell replied with 
stricter censorship, wider espionage, arbitrary arrests, and _ star-chamber 
proceedings that bypassed juries and habeas corpus.°9 “Sir Harry” Vane was 
among the former revolutionists who found their way to jail. Revolutions eat 
their fathers. 

Needing more money than he dared raise by further direct taxes, Cromwell 
summoned another Parliament. When it assembled (September 17, 1656), his 
Council of State posted army officers at the door of the House, and forbade entry 
to 103 members duly elected but suspected of republican, royalist, Presbyterian, 
or Catholic sympathies. The excluded members signed a _ remonstrance 
denouncing the exclusion as a flagrant violation of their constituents’ expressed 
will, and they branded as rank hypocrisy “the practice of the tyrant to use the 
name of God and religion, and formal fasts and prayer, to color the blackness of 
the fact.”40 Of the 352 members who passed the Council’s scrutiny, 175 were 
army men, or appointees or relatives of Cromwell. The reduced and submissive 
Parliament presented to the Protector (March 31, 1657) “An Humble Petition 
and Advice” asking him to take the title of king. Sensing opposition to this in the 
army, Cromwell refused, but a compromise gave him the right to name his 
successor as lord protector. In January, 1658, he consented to readmit the 
excluded members to the House; at the same time he chose nine peers and sixty- 
one commoners to sit as a Second House. Many army officers refused to support 
this move. When they entered into an agreement with the republicans in the 
Commons to limit the powers of the Second House, Cromwell lost his temper, 
invaded Westminster Palace, and dismissed the Parliament (February 4, 1658). 
Now in law, as well as in fact, the English republic ended, and monarchy was 
restored. History had given another illustration to Plato’s sardonic sequence of 
monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, dictatorship, and monarchy.41 


V. PURITAN HEYDAY 


The Puritan victory involved a religious revolution. The Church of England 
had been broken up in 1643 by the abolition of the episcopacy. The Presbyterian 
form of Protestantism—in which the congregations were ruled by ministers 
governed by district synods subject to a general assembly—had been made the 
official religion of the state in 1646, but this Presbyterian dominance ended two 
years later when Pride purged the Presbyterians from Parliament. For a time it 


seemed that religion was to be left free of state control or subsidy. But Cromwell 
(who came to agree in almost everything with the King whom he had killed) 
believed that a state-endowed church was indispensable to education and morals. 
In 1654 he appointed a “Commission of Triers” to test clergymen for fitness to 
receive a benefice and stipend. Only Independents (Puritans), Baptists, and 
Presbyterians were eligible. Each parish was allowed to choose between the 
presbyterian form of organization and the congregational form—in which each 
congregation ruled itself. The Puritans adopted the congregational form; the 
presbyterian system, which prevailed in Scotland, was largely confined in 
England to London and Lancashire. The Anglican clergy, once so powerful, 
were ejected from their livings, and ministered to their followers in secret places, 
like the Catholic priests. In 1657 John Evelyn was arrested for attending 
Anglican services.42 Catholicism was still outlawed. Two priests were hanged 
(1650, 1654) for “seducing the people,” and in 1657 the Puritan Parliament, with 
Cromwell’s consent, passed an act by which any person over sixteen years old 
who did not disavow Catholicism was to suffer the forfeiture of two thirds of his 
property.43 By 1650 religion had taken on a measure of social stratification: the 
poor favored the dissenting sects—Baptists, Quakers, Fifth Monarchy Men, etc. 
—or the Catholics; the middle classes were predominantly Puritans; the 
aristocracy and most of the gentry (untitled landowners) adhered to the 
disestablished Anglican Church. 

Intolerance was inverted rather than lessened. Instead of Anglicans 
persecuting Catholics, Dissenters, and Puritans, the triumphant Puritans, who 
formerly had clamored for toleration, now persecuted Catholics, Dissenters, and 
Anglicans. They forbade the use of the Book of Common Prayer, even in the 
privacy of homes. The Puritan Parliaments limited toleration to those Britons 
who accepted the Trinity, the Reformation, the Bible as God’s Word, and the 
rejection of bishops. Socinians or Unitarians were therefore beyond toleration. 
Severe penalties were decreed for any criticism of the Calvinistic creed or 
ritual.44 Cromwell was more lenient than his Parliaments. He connived at some 
Anglican services, and permitted a small number of Jews to live in London, even 
to build a synagogue. Two Anabaptist preachers denounced him as the Beast of 
the Apocalypse, but he bore with them patiently.45 He used his influence to 
check the persecution of Huguenots in France and of Waldenses in Piedmont; 
but when Mazarin asked in return more toleration of Catholics in England, 
Cromwell pleaded his inability to control the zeal of the Puritans.46 

Perhaps only among the Jews did religion play so pervasive a role in 
everyday life as among the Puritans; and indeed Puritanism agreed with Judaism 
in almost everything except the divinity of Christ. Literacy was encouraged in 


order that the Bible might be read by all. The Old Testament was loved with a 
special devotion, because it offered the model of a society dominated by 
religion. The main business of life was to escape the fires of hell; the Devil was 
real and everywhere, and only the grace of God could enable a chosen few to 
inherit salvation. Biblical phrases and imagery permeated the utterances of the 
Puritans; thoughts and visions of God or Christ (but never of Mary) brightened 
and terrified their minds. Their clothing was modest, somber, and unadorned; 
their speech was grave and slow. They were expected to abstain from all profane 
amusements and sensual pleasure. The theaters, which had been closed in 1642 
because of war, remained closed till 1656 because of Puritan condemnation. 
Horse races, cockfights, wrestling matches, bear or bull baiting, were forbidden; 
and to make sure that the bears in London would be baited no more the Puritan 
Colonel Newson killed them all.4”7 All maypoles were pulled down. Beauty was 
suspect. Women were respected as faithful wives and good mothers; elsewise 
they were in bad odor with the Puritans as temptresses, and as the cause of man’s 
expulsion from Paradise. Music was frowned upon, except in hymns. Art was 
destroyed in the churches, and none was produced except for some excellent 
portraits by Samuel Cooper and by Peter Lely—who was a Dutchman. 

The Puritan attempt to legislate morality was probably the most 
thoroughgoing since the Mosaic Law. Civil marriage was recognized as valid 
and divorce was allowed, but adultery was made a capital crime; however, after 
two executions on this head no jury would convict. Oaths were punished on a 
class-graduated scale; they cost a duke twice as much as a baron, three times as 
much as a squire, ten times as much as a commoner; one man was fined for 
saying “God is my witness.”48 Wednesday was a day of obligatory fasting from 
meat, even if it coincided with Christmas, and soldiers were authorized to invade 
homes to see that the fasts were observed. No shops were to be opened on 
Sunday, no games or sports were then to be played, no worldly work was to be 
done, and no avoidable travel was permitted; “vainly and profanely walking on 
the day” was prohibited.49 Despite the Restoration and its moral relapse, the 
English Sunday remained “blue” till our time. 

Many of these legal or social taboos proved too severe for human nature. We 
are told that a large proportion of the population under Cromwell became 
hypocrites, sinning as usual, pursuing money, women, and power, but always 
with a long face, a nasal twang, and religious phrases dripping from the tongue. 
And yet a great number of Puritans seem to have lived up to their Gospel with 
sincerity and courage. We shall find two thousand Puritan preachers accepting 
poverty under the Restoration rather than abandon their principles. The Puritan 
regimen narrowed the mind but stengthened the will and the character. It helped 


to prepare Englishmen for self-rule. If the home was darkened by fear of hell and 
by Puritan ordinances, the family life of the common people was given an order 
and purity that survived the demoralization of the elite in the reign of Charles II. 
All in all, the Puritan regime probably effected a moral betterment which— 
renewed and reinforced by Methodism in the eighteenth century—may deserve 
much of the credit for the comparatively high morality of the British nation 
today. 


VI. THE QUAKERS 


All the virtues of the Puritans shone in their offshoot the Quakers, however 
obscured for a time with fantasies and bigotry. The fear of both God and Satan 
was so strong in them that sometimes it set their bodies trembling, and gave 
them a name. Said one of them, Robert Barclay, in 1679: 


The power of God will break forth into a whole meeting, and there 
will be such an inward travail, while each is seeking to overcome the 
evil in themselves, that by the strong workings of these opposite 
powers, like the going of two opposite tides, every individual will be 
strongly exercised as in a day of battle, and thereby trembling and a 
motion of the body will be upon most, if not upon all, which, as the 
Power of Truth prevails, will from pangs and groans end with a sweet 
sound of thanksgiving and praise. And from this the name of Quakers, 
i.e., Tremblers, was first reproachably passed upon us.°° 


The explanation of their founder, George Fox, is slightly different: “Justice 
Bennet of Derby was the first that called us Quakers, because we bid them 
tremble at the word of the Lord. This was in 1650.”°! Their own name for their 
sect was the Friends of Truth, and later, more modestly, the Society of Friends. 
Apparently they were at first Puritans with an especially strong conviction 
that their hesitations between virtue and sin were the struggles, in their minds 
and bodies, of two spiritual forces, one good and the other evil, to possess them 
here and through all eternity. They accepted the basic tenets of the Puritans—the 
divine inspiration of the Scriptures, the fall of Adam and Eve, the natural 
sinfulness of man, the redeeming death of Christ the Son of God, and the 
possibility of the Holy Ghost or Spirit coming from heaven to enlighten and 
ennoble the individual soul. To perceive and feel this Inner Light, to welcome its 
guidance, was to the Quaker the essence of religion; if a man followed that Light 


he needed no preacher or priest, and no church. That Light was superior to 
human reason, even to the Holy Bible itself, for it was the direct voice of God to 
the soul. 

George Fox was a man with little education, but the Journal that he wrote is 
an English classic, revealing the literary power of unliterary speech if simple, 
earnest, and sincere. Son of a weaver, apprenticed to a shoemaker, he left his 
master and his relatives “at the command of God,” and began at the age of 
twenty-three (1647) the perambulant preaching that ended only with his death in 
1691. In those early years he was beset with temptations, and went to clergymen 
for counsel. One prescribed medicine and bloodletting, another recommended 
tobacco and psalms.°? George lost faith in ministers, but whenever he opened the 
Scriptures he found solace. 


Often I took my Bible, and went and sate in hollow trees and 
lonesome places till night came on; and frequently in the night walked 
mournfully about by myself, for I was a man of sorrows in the times of 
the first workings of the Lord in me. .. . Then the Lord led me along, 
and let me see His love, which was endless and eternal, surpassing all 
the knowledge that men have in the natural state, and can get by 
history or books.°3 


Soon he felt that the divine love had chosen him to preach the Inner Light to all. 
At a meeting of Baptists in Leicestershire “the Lord opened my mouth, and the 
everlasting truth was declared amongst them, and the power of the Lord was 
over them all.”54 A report spread that he had “a discerning spirit,” whereupon 
many came to hear him. “The Lord’s power broke forth, and I had great 
openings [revelations] and prophecies.”°5 “As I was walking in the fields, the 
Lord said unto me: ‘Thy name is written in the Lamb’s book of life, which was 
before the foundation of the world’”°°—i.e., George was now comforted with 
the thought that he was among that minority of men chosen by God, before the 
Creation, to receive His grace and eternal bliss. Now he felt equal to any man, 
and the pride of this divine election forbade him “to put off my hat to any, high 
or low; and I was required to Thee and Thou all men and women, without 
respect to rich or poor, great or small.”57 

Convinced that true religion was found not in churches but only in the 
enlightened heart, he entered a church near Nottingham, and interrupted the 
sermon by crying out that the test of truth was not in the Scriptures but in the 
Inner Light. He was arrested (1649), but the sheriff released him, and the 
sheriff’s wife became one of his first converts. He resumed his missionary 


wandering, entered another church, and: “I was moved to declare the truth to the 
priest and the people, but the people fell upon me in great rage, struck me down . 
.., and I was cruelly beaten and bruised by them with their hands, Bibles, and 
sticks.” He was again arrested; the magistrate let him go, but the populace stoned 
him out of the town.°8 At Derby he preached against churches and sacraments as 
vain approaches to God; he was committed to a house of correction for six 
months (1650). He was offered release if he would join the army; he replied by 
preaching against war. His jailers now put him “into a lousy, stinking place, low 
in the ground, without any bed, among thirty felons, where I was kept almost 
half a year.”°9 From his prison he wrote to judges and magistrates arguing 
against capital punishment, and his intercession may have helped to save from 
the gallows a young woman who had been condemned to death for stealing. 

After a year of imprisonment he resumed his peripatetic gospel. At Wakefield 
he converted James Nayler. At Beverley he entered a church, listened till the 
sermon was over, and then asked the preacher was he not ashamed to “take three 
hundred pounds a year for preaching the Scriptures?” In another town the 
minister invited him to preach in the church; he refused, but addressed a crowd 
in the churchyard. 


I declared to the people that I came not to hold up their idol 
temples, nor their priests, nor their tithes, nor . . . their Jewish and 
heathenish ceremonies and traditions (for I denied all these), and told 
them that that piece of ground was no more holy than any other... . 
Therefore I exhorted the people to come off from all these things, and 
directed them to the spirit and grace of God in themselves, and to the 
light of Jesus in their own hearts.61 


At Swarthmore, in Yorkshire, he converted Margaret Fell, and then her husband, 
Judge Thomas Fell; their home, Swarthmore Hall, became the first substantial 
meeting place of the Quakers, and is to this day a shrine of pilgrimage for 
Friends. 

We must not follow Fox’s story further. His methods were crude, but he 
atoned for them by the patience with which he bore a long succession of arrests 
and bufferings. Puritans, Presbyterians, and Anglicans attacked him, for he 
rejected sacraments, churches, and ministers. Magistrates sent the Quakers to jail 
not only for disturbing public worship, and seducing soldiers with pacifism, but 
also for refusing to swear allegiance to the government. The Quakers protested 
that oaths of any kind are immoral; Yea or Nay should be enough. Cromwell 
sympathized with the Quakers, gave Fox a friendly interview (1654) and, 


parting, said, “Come again to my house; if thou and I were but an hour of a day 
together, we should be nearer one to the other.”62 In 1657 the Protector ordered 
the release of imprisoned Quakers, and sent instructions to all justices to treat 
these churchless preachers “as persons under a strong delusion.”®3 

The worst persecution had fallen to the lot of James Nayler, who carried the 
doctrine of the Inner Light to the point of believing, or pretending, that he was 
Christ reincarnate. Fox reprimanded him, but some devoted followers worshiped 
him, and one woman affirmed that he had restored her to life after she had been 
two days dead. When Nayler rode into Bristol women threw their scarves before 
his horse, and chanted, “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of Hosts.” He was 
arrested on a charge of blasphemy. Questioned as to the claims made by or for 
him, he would make no other answer but Christ’s “Thou hast said it.” 
Parliament, then predominantly Puritan, took up his case (1656), and for eleven 
days debated whether he should be put to death. The motion was lost by ninety- 
six to eighty-two, but by a spirit of humane compromise he was sentenced to 
stand for two hours with his neck in a pillory, to receive 310 lashes, to have the 
letter B (for blasphemer) burned into his forehead, and to have his tongue bored 
through with a red-hot iron. He suffered these atrocities bravely; his followers 
hailed him as a martyr; they kissed and sucked his wounds. He was committed to 
solitary confinement, without pen, paper, fire, or light. Gradually his spirit 
broke; he confessed that he had been deluded. He was released in 1659, and died 
destitute in 1660.64 

The Quakers distinguished themselves by what seemed to some of their 
contemporaries to be troublesome peculiarities. They allowed no ornaments on 
their clothing. They refused to take off their hats to any person, of whatever 
rank, even in church or palace or at court. They addressed all persons by the 
singular thou or thee, instead of by the originally honorific plural you. They 
rejected the pagan names of the days of the week and the months of the year, 
saying, for example, “the first day of the sixth month.” They worshiped as 
readily in the open as indoors. Each worshiper was invited to tell what the Holy 
Ghost had inspired him to say; then all practiced a reverent silence, probably as a 
sedative after enthusiasm—which originally meant “feeling a god within.” 
Women were admitted to worship and preaching on the same terms as men. 
Matter-of-fact Britons resented the tendency of the early Quakers to the 
intemperate denunciation of other sects, and to a certain pride in election and 
virtue. Otherwise the Friends were model Christians. They did not resist evil, 
they accepted with only verbal protests the vilest conditions of imprisonment, 
they did not strike back at those who beat them. They gave as they could to all 
who asked. Their married life was beyond reproach. Their rule against marrying 


any but another Quaker limited their growth; nevertheless by 1660 there were 
sixty thousand Friends in England. Their reputation for honesty, courtesy, 
industry, and thrift raised them from the humble ranks in which they first 
appeared into the middle classes that claim most of them today. 


VII. DEATH AND TAXES 


It was the middle classes that prospered most under Cromwell; above all, the 
merchants engaged in foreign trade. Parilament now included many men 
representing or possessing commercial interests. It was in their behalf that the 
Navigation Act of 1651 required all colonial imports into Britain to be carried in 
English ships—a measure obviously aimed at the Dutch. Cromwell at times 
played with the idea of an alliance with the United Provinces for the protection 
and advancement of Protestantism, but the London merchants preferred profits 
to piety, and soon (1652) Cromwell found himself engaged in the First Dutch 
War. The results, as we have seen, were encouraging. 

The imperialistic fever rose as the navy grew. Memories of Hawkins and 
Drake suggested to the merchants and to Cromwell that the Spanish hegemony 
in the Americas might be broken, the lucrative trade in slaves could be captured 
for England, and the precious metals of the New World could be directed to 
London; moreover, as Cromwell explained, the conquest of the West Indies 
would enable English preachers to convert those islands from Catholicism to 
Protestantism.6° On August 5, 1654, Cromwell sent to Philip IV of Spain 
assurances of friendship. In October he dispatched a fleet under Blake to the 
Mediterranean, and in December another, under William Penn (father of the 
Quaker) and Robert Venables, to seize Hispaniola from Spain. The latter attempt 
failed, but Penn captured Jamaica for England (1655). 

On November 3, 1655, Cromwell and Mazarin, both subordinating religion to 
politics, signed an Anglo-French alliance against Spain. The war that Spain had 
continued to wage with France, after the Treaty of Westphalia (1648), had kept 
those powers too busy to interfere with Cromwell’s rise to leadership in 
England; now it gave his foreign policy a brilliant if passing success. Blake for a 
long time watched for the Spanish Silver fleet coming from America. He found 
it in the harbor of Santa Cruz in the Canary Islands, and totally destroyed it 
(April 20, 1657). English soldiers took the lead in defeating a Spanish army in 
the Battle of the Dunes (June 4, 1658). When the Peace of the Pyrenees ended 
the war (1659), France ceded Dunkirk to England, and Cromwell appeared to 


have retrieved the ignominy of Mary Tudor in losing Calais a century before. He 
had proposed to make the name of Englishman as great as ever that of Roman 
had been, and he came close to realizing his aim. The mastery of the seas had 
now fallen to England; consequently it was only a matter of time until England 
would dominate North America and extend her rule in Asia. All Europe looked 
in awe upon this Puritan who praised God but built a navy, who preached 
sermons but won every battle, who founded the British Empire by martial force 
while invoking the name of Christ. The crowned heads who had counted him an 
upstart now sought his alliance, making no fuss about theology. 

But John Thurloe, secretary to the Council of State, warned Cromwell that it 
was a mistake to help France against Spain; France was rising, Spain was 
declining; England’s policy of supporting a balance of power on the Continent, 
as a surety for England’s freedom, required, if not help to Spain, certainly none 
to France. Now (1659) France was supreme on land; the road was open for her 
expansion into the Netherlands, Franche-Comté, and Lorraine. Many an 
Englishman’s life would be laid down to check the aggressive ambitions of 
Louis XIV. 

Meanwhile the merchant princes prospered from the wars. The East India 
Company was reorganized in 1657 as a joint-stock enterprise; it “lent” Cromwell 
sixty thousand pounds to avoid governmental scrutiny of its affairs; It was now 
a powerful factor in the economy and politics of England. The cost of the wars 
was met by raising taxes beyond any point reached in the reigns of Charls I or II. 
Most of the crown lands, those of the Anglican Church, many Royalist estates, 
half of Ireland, were sold by the government; even so it operated at an average 
annual deficit of £450,000 after 1654. The simple citizen profited little. All the 
goals for which the Great Rebellion of 1642—49 had been fought had now been 
set aside. Taxation without representation or parliamentary approval, arrest 
without due process of law, trial without jury, were as flagrant as before; and 
rule by the army and naked force was made still more offensive by being coated 
with religious cant. “The rule of Cromwell became hated as no government has 
ever been hated in England before or since.”67 

England waited impatiently for its Protector’s death. Plots to assassinate him 
multiplied. He had to be always on the watch, and now he raised his bodyguard 
to 160 men. A former radical, Lieutenant Colonel Sexby, engaged one 
Sundercombe to kill him; the plot was detected (January, 1657). Sundercombe 
was arrested, and died in the Tower. In May Sexby published a pamphlet under 
the title Killing No Murder, which was an outright appeal for the murder of 
Cromwell. Sexby was found, and he too died in the Tower. Conspiracies against 
the Protector took form in the army, and in royalist circles where hope for a 


Stuart restoration was rising feverishly. Cromwell’s eldest daughter, married to 
the radical Major General Charles Fleetwood, adopted republican principles, and 
deplored her father’s dictatorship.©® 

Cares, fears, and bereavements broke the iron man’s spirit. Like so many 
others who had tasted power to the dregs, he sometimes regretted that he had 
ever left the quiet of his early life as a rural squire. “I can say in the presence of 
God... I would have lived under my woodside, to have kept a flock of sheep, 
rather than undertook such a government as this is.”©9 In August, 1658, his best- 
loved daughter, Elizabeth, died after a long and painful illness. Shortly after her 
funeral Cromwell took to bed with intermittent fever. Quinine might have cured 
him, but his physician rejected it as a newfangled remedy introduced into Europe 
by idolatrous Jesuits.70 Cromwell seemed to recover, and spoke bravely. “Do not 
think that I shall die,” he told his wife; “I am sure of the contrary.””! His Council 
asked him to name his successor; he answered, “Richard”—his eldest son. On 
September 2 he suffered a relapse, and sensed his end. He prayed God to forgive 
his sins and protect the Puritans. The next afternoon he died. Secretary Thurloe 
wrote, “He is gone to heaven, embalmed with the tears of his people, and upon 
the wings of the prayers of the saints.””72 When news of Cromwell’s death 
reached Amsterdam the city “was lighted up as for a great deliverance, and 
children ran along the canals, shouting for joy that the Devil was dead.”73 


VII. THE ROAD BACK: 1658-60 


His son did not have the devil in him, nor the steel that might have held 
England in the chains that force and piety had forged. Richard Cromwell shared 
with his sister the tenderness of mind that had made them look with secret dread 
upon their father’s policy of blood and iron. Richard, on his knees, had begged 
Cromwell to spare the life of Charles I. During the Commonwealth and the 
Protectorate he had lived peaceably on the rural estate that his marriage had 
brought him. It was through no ambition of his own that on September 4, 1658, 
by his father’s will, he became Lord Protector of England. Lucy Hutchinson 
described him as “gentle and virtuous, but a peasant in his nature, and became 
not greatness.”74 

All the divisions that Oliver had kept in check now emerged, more boldly as 
they saw the weakness of Richard’s fiber. The army, resenting his civil 
background, and wishing to keep in its hands the authority that under his father 
had been frankly martial, petitioned him to yield all military direction to 


Fleetwood. He refused, but mollified his brother-in-law by making him 
lieutenant general. As the treasury was empty and burdened with debt, he 
summoned a Parliament, which met on January 27, 1659. A rumor spread that it 
was planning to reinstate the Stuart monarchy. The army officers, followed by 
bands of soldiers, came to Richard and asked him to dismiss the Parliament. He 
sent for his guards to protect him; they ignored his orders. Yielding to force, he 
signed an order dissolving the Parliament (April 22). He was now at the mercy 
of the army. The ardent republicans in the army, led by Major General John 
Lambert, invited the surviving members of the Long Parliament to reassemble, 
and to assume the authority which, as the Rump, they had held until Cromwell, 
aided by the ardent republicans in the army, dismissed them in 1653. The new 
Rump convened at Westminster May 7, 1659. Richard, weary of politics, sent it 
his resignation (May 25). He retired into private life, and in 1660 he disappeared 
into France, where he lived in seclusion under the pseudonym of John Clarke. 
He returned to England in 1680, and died there in 1712, aged eighty-six. 

“Chaos,” wrote a royalist on June 3, 1659, “was a perfection compared to our 
present order and government.””° The contest for power between army and 
Parliament continued; but those parts of the army that were stationed in Scotland 
or Ireland favored Parliament, and in the predominantly republican Parliament 
there was a strong royalist faction. On October 13 Lambert stationed soldiers at 
the entrance to Westminster Palace, excluded the Parliament, and announced that 
the army would for the present take over the government. It seemed as if the 
whole sequence of events that had begun with Pride’s Purge was to be repeated, 
with Lambert a new Cromwell. 

Milton called Lambert’s coup d’état “most illegal and scandalous, I fear me 
barbarous .. . that a paid army . . . should thus subdue the supreme power that 
set them up,”7® but the poet was powerless. The only force in Britain that could 
oppose the military dictatorship was another army, the ten thousand soldiers that 
Parliament had assigned to General George Monck to maintain its authority in 
Scotland. We do not know whether any personal ambitions were concealed 
behind Monck’s resolve to challenge the London army’s usurpation of power. “I 
am engaged in conscience and honor,” he declared, “to free England from that 
intolerable slavery of a sword government.”’” His statement roused to courage a 
variety of other elements opposed to martial rule. The people refused to pay 
taxes; the army in Ireland, the fleet in the Downs, the apprentices in the capital 
declared for the Parliament. The London financiers refused to the usurping 
leaders the loans that had been depended upon for the payment of the troops. 
The mercantile and manufacturing classes, which had approved the deposition of 
Charles I, now felt that the deepening and spreading disorder threatened the 


economic life of England, and began to wonder whether political or economic 
stability could be restored without a king whose legitimacy would comfort the 
people, bring in taxes, and quiet the storm. On December 5 Monck led his forces 
into England. The army leaders sent troops to oppose him; they refused to fight. 
The usurping officers admitted defeat, restored the Parliament, and submitted 
themselves to its mercy (December 24). 

The triumphal Parliament, numbering thirty-six men, was still republican. 
One of its first acts required all present and future members to abjure the Stuart 
line. It refused admission to the Presbyterian survivors of the pre-Rump 
Parliament, on the ground that they favored the restoration of Charles II. The 
people scorned it as merely a revived Rump unrepresentative of England, and 
expressed its sentiments by the “Roasting of the Rump” in effigy in a multitude 
of bonfires—thirty-one in a single London street. Monck, whose army had 
reached London on February 3, 1660, notified the Parliament that unless it called 
for a new and wider election, and dissolved itself by May 6, he would no longer 
protect it. He advised the House to admit the excluded Presbyterians; it did. The 
enlarged Commons re-established the presbyterian organization of religion in 
England, issued a call for a new election, and declared itself dissolved. Now at 
last the Long Parliament came to its official and legal end (March 16, 1660). 

On that same day a workman blotted out with paint the inscription Exit 
Tyrannus, Regum Ultimus (“Exit the Tyrant, Last of the Kings”) which the 
Commonwealth had set up in the Exchange; then he threw up his cap and cried, 
“God bless King Charles the Second!”; whereupon, we are told, “the whole 
Exchange joined with the greatest shout.””® The next day Monck gave a secret 
interview to Charles’s emissary, Sir John Greenville. Soon Greenville was on his 
way to Brussels with Monck’s message to the throneless King. 


IX. THE KING RETURNS: 1660 


Since his arduous escape from England in 1650, Charles had led almost a 
vagabond’s life on the Continent. His mother, Henrietta Maria, received him in 
Paris; but the French had impoverished her, and for a while Charles and his 
entourage lived like paupers; his faithful future Chancellor, Edward Hyde, was 
reduced to one meal a day; and Charles himself, having no food at home, ate in 
taverns, mostly on the credit of his expectations. When Louis XIV returned to 
affluence he gave Charles a pension of six thousand francs, and Charles began to 
enjoy life too freely to please his mother. 


In those Paris days he learned to love with his purest affection his sister, 
Henrietta Anne. Mother and sister exerted themselves to win him to Catholicism; 
Catholic emigrés from England did not let him forget how they had fought for 
his father. Presbyterian emissaries promised to aid his restoration if he would 
accept and protect their faith. He listened to both sides courteously, but 
expressed his determination to adhere to that Anglican Church for which his 
father had suffered.” The arguments that besieged him may have inclined him to 
a skepticism of all religion. But the Catholic worship, which he saw all around 
him in France, seems to have made a strong impression on him; it became an 
open secret in his little court that if his hands were free he would join the Roman 
Church.89 In 1651 he wrote to Pope Innocent X, promising, if restored to the 
throne of England, to repeal all laws against Catholics. The Pope made no 
answer, but the general of the Jesuits informed Charles that the Vatican could 
not support an heretical prince.®1 

When Mazarin began to negotiate an alliance with Cromwell, Charles’s 
advisers persuaded him to leave France, and the Cardinal agreed to continue his 
pension. He moved to Cologne, then to Brussels. There, toward March 26, 1660, 
Greenville brought him Monck’s message: If he would promise a general 
amnesty, excepting not more than four persons, grant liberty of conscience, and 
confirm the present possessors of confiscated property, Monck would help him; 
meanwhile, since England was still at war with Spain, it would be advisable for 
Charles to leave the Spanish Netherlands. He moved to Breda in Dutch Brabant, 
and there (April 14) signed an agreement accepting Monck’s terms in principle, 
but leaving precise conditions to the new Parliament. 

The elections returned an overwhelmingly royalist House of Commons, and 
forty-two peers took their seats in the new House of Lords. On May 1 the letters 
that Greenville had brought from Charles were read to both houses. In this 
“Declaration of Breda” the young King offered amnesty to all, “excepting only 
such persons as shall hereafter be excepted by Parliament”; he left to Parliament 
the adjustment of confiscated properties; he promised that “no man shall be 
disquieted or called in question for differences of opinion in matters of religion 
which do not disturb the peace of the Kingdom”; and he added a judicious 
statement prepared for him by Chancellor Hyde: 


We do assure you upon our royal word that none of our 
predecessors have had a greater esteem of Parliament than we have... 
We do believe them to be so vital a part of the constitution of the 
Kingdom, and so necessary to the government of it, that we well know 
neither prince nor people can be in any tolerable degree happy without 


them .. . We shall always look upon their counsels as the best we can 
receive, and shall be as tender of their privileges, and as careful to 
preserve and protect them, as of that which is most near to ourself, and 
most necessary for our own preservation. 


Parliament was pleased. On May 8 it proclaimed Charles II King of England, 
dated his title from the moment of his father’s death, and derived it not from any 
act of Parliament but from inherent birthright. The sum of fifty thousand pounds 
was voted to be sent to Charles, with an invitation to come at once and take his 
throne. 

Nearly all England rejoiced that two decades of violence had ended in the 
restoration of order without the shedding of one drop of blood. Bells rang 
throughout the land; in London men knelt in the streets and drank to the health 
of the King.82 All the crowned heads of Europe acclaimed the triumph of 
legitimacy; even the United Provinces, firmly republican, feted Charles as he 
traveled from Breda to The Hague, and the States-General, which had heretofore 
ignored him, offered him thirty thousand pounds for his expenses, as a 
persuasive to future good will. An English fleet, already decked with pennants 
and the initials “C. R.,” came to The Hague and took Carolus Rex on board 
(May 23). 

On May 25 the fleet reached Dover. Twenty thousand people had gathered on 
the beach to receive the King. When his boat neared the shore they fell on their 
knees; and he, touching land, knelt and thanked God. “Old men who were 
there,” wrote Voltaire, “told me that nearly everyone was in tears. Perhaps there 
has never been a more moving sight.”83 Along roads lined in every mile with 
happy crowds Charles and his escort, followed by hundreds, rode to Canterbury, 
to Rochester, to London. There 120,000 citizens came out to welcome him; and 
even the army that had fought against him joined Monck’s army in the parade. 
The houses of Parliament awaited him in the Palace of Whitehall. “Dread 
Sovereign,” said the Speaker of the Lords, “you are the desire of three kingdoms, 
the strength and stay of the tribes of the people, for the moderating of 
extremities, the reconciling of differences . . . and for restoring the collapsed 
honor of these nations.”84 Charles accepted all compliments with grace and 
private humor. As he retired to his rest, exhausted with triumph, he remarked to 
a friend, “It must surely have been my fault that I did not come before, for I have 
met with no one today who did not protest that he always wished for my 
restoration.”8° 


I. The American Civil War renewed the English Civil War by pitting the descendants of English aristocrats 
in the South against the descendants of English Puritans in the North. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Milton 


1608-74 


I. JOHN BUNYAN: 1628-88 


IN THEIR enthusiasm for religion and morality, the Puritans felt no need of 
secular literature. The King James Bible was literature enough; nearly 
everything else seemed trivial or sinful dross. A member of Parliament proposed 
in 1653 that nothing should be studied in the universities except the Scriptures 
and “the work of Jakob B6hme, and such like.”! This seems depressing, but we 
should note that at the height of the Puritan ascendancy (1653) Sir Thomas 
Urquhart published his spirited translation of Rabelais,! preferring scatology to 
eschatology. And in the same year Izaak Walton cast his Compleat Angler upon 
the waters. Even today, with judicious leaps from one fish to another, that book 
is refreshing in its simple, fresh-air mood; and it is a reminder that while 
England was passing through a revolution as violent as 1789, men could go 
quietly to snare some eager creature in rural streams. “Turn out of the way a 
little, good Scholar, toward yonder high honeysuckle hedge; there we’ll sit and 
sing whilst this shower falls so gently upon the teeming earth.”2 

Andrew Marvell kept his head, everywise, during the shuffling of 
governments between his birth in 1621 and his death in 1678. He welcomed 
Cromwell’s return from Ireland with a vigorous and melodious ode, but in it he 
dared to write with sympathy of the dying Charles I: 


He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene, 
But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try. 
Nor called the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right, 
But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed. 


Marvell became assistant to Milton as Latin secretary to Cromwell, was elected 
to Parliament in 1659, helped to save Milton from the vengeance of the 
triumphant royalists, lived through eighteen years of the Restoration, and 
condemned its immorality, corruption, and incompetence in satires that he 
carefully refrained from publishing. 

John Bunyan’s classics, like Milton’s epics, were written after the 
Restoration, but both men were molded under the Puritan regime. “I was of a 
low and inconsiderable generation [birth],” he tells us, “my father’s house being 
of that rank that is meanest and most despised of all families in the land.”4 The 
father was a tinker—a mender of pots and kettles—in the village of Elstow, near 
Bedford. Thomas Bunyan earned enough to send John to Bedford School, where 
the boy learned at least to read and write—enough to “search the Scriptures” and 
write the most famous of all English books. At home he served as apprentice to 
his father, who taught him the catechism on Sunday afternoons. From the boys 
of the town he learned to lie and blaspheme; in these arts, he assures us, “I had 
but few equals.”5 Moreover, he was guilty of dancing, playing games, and taking 
a glass of ale in the tavern—all condemned by the Puritans, who in his youth 
(1628—48) were not yet in power. “I was the very ringleader . . . in all manner of 
vice and ungodliness.”6 Such confessions of mighty sins were popular among 
the Puritans, since they made their reform all the more remarkable, and showed 
the power of God’s saving grace. As the Puritan teaching spread around him, 
Bunyan’s deviltry was disturbed by thoughts of death, the Last Judgment, and 
hell. Once he dreamed that he saw all the sky on fire, and the earth splitting 
beneath him. He woke in terror, and frightened the family with his cries: “O 
Lord, have mercy on me! ... The Day of Judgment is come, and I am not 
prepared!”7 

At sixteen he was drafted into the Parliamentary army, and he served for 
thirty months in the Civil War. As a soldier, “I sinned still, and grew more and 
more rebellious against God, and careless of my own salvation.”8 Demobilized, 
he married (1648) an orphan girl whose only dowry was two religious books and 
her oft-repeated memories of her father’s piety. Bunyan, having succeeded to his 
father’s shop, supported her by tinkering. He prospered, went to church 
regularly, and abandoned one by one his youthful sins. Almost daily he read the 
Bible, whose simple English became his own. Elstow talked of him as a model 
citizen. 

But (he tells us) theological doubts harassed him. He had no conviction that 
God’s grace had been extended to him, and without that grace he would be 
damned. He suspected that nearly all the inhabitants of Elstow and Bedford were 
already lost to everlasting hell. He was troubled with the thought that his 


Christian beliefs were a geographical accident. “How can you tell,” he asked 
himself, “but that the Turks had as good scriptures to prove their Mahomet the 
Saviour, as we have to prove our Jesus is?”9 “Whole floods of blasphemies 
against God, Christ, and the Scriptures was poured upon my spirit. . . questions 
in me against the very being of God and of his only beloved Son, as whether 
there was in truth a God or Christ? And whether the Holy Scriptures were not 
rather a fable and cunning story than the holy and pure Word of God?”!° He 
concluded that these doubts were due to a devil that had lodged in him. “I beheld 
the condition of the dog and toad, and counted the estate of everything that God 
had made far better than this dreadful state of mine . . . , for they had no souls to 
perish under the everlasting weight of hell or sin, as mine was like to do.”1!1 

Then one day, as he was walking into the countryside, musing on the 
wickedness of his heart, he remembered a line of St. Paul’s: “He hath made 
peace through the blood of His cross.”!2 The thought that Christ had died for 
him as well as for others grew stronger in his mind, until “I was ready to swoon . 
. . with solid joy and peace.”!5 He joined a Baptist church in Bedford (1653), 
was baptized, and entered upon two years of spiritual happiness and tranquillity. 
In 1655 he moved to Bedford and became a deacon in this church, and in 1657 
he was commissioned to preach. His message was Luther’s: that unless a man 
had firm faith that he had been redeemed from his natural sinfulness by the death 
of Christ the Son of God, he would—no matter what were his virtues—join the 
great majority of mankind in going to hell. Only Christ’s divine self-sacrifice 
could balance the enormity of man’s sins. Children, he thought, should be told 
this very clearly: 


My judgment is that men go the wrong way to learn their children 
to pray. It seems to me a better way for people to tell their children 
betimes what cursed creatures they are, how they are under the wrath 
of God by reason of original and actual sin; also to tell them the nature 
of God’s wrath, and the duration of misery. !4 


Amid these exhortations there was, in Bunyan’s sermons, much wise counsel 
on the rearing of children and the treatment of employees. Like other preachers 
he was subjected to heckling by the Quakers, who told him that not the 
Scriptures but the Inner Light brought understanding and salvation. In 1656 he 
wrote two books against the troublesome new sect; they replied by accusing him 
of being a Jesuit, a highwayman, an adulterer, and a witch.!5 Worse difficulties 
came with the Restoration. The old Elizabethan law was renewed which required 
all Englishmen to attend Anglican services, and only those; all non-Anglican 


houses of worship were closed; all non-Anglican ministers were forbidden to 
preach. Bunyan obeyed to the extent of closing his conventicle in Bedford, but 
he met his congregation in secret places, and preached to it. He was arrested; he 
was offered release if he would promise not to preach publicly; he refused; he 
was committed to Bedford jail (November, 1660). There, with some intervals of 
limited liberty, he remained for twelve years. At different times the offer of 
release was renewed, on the same conditions and eliciting the same reply: “If 
you let me out today I will preach tomorrow.” !6 

Perhaps domestic life had become a burden. His first wife had died in 1658, 
leaving him four children, one blind; and his second wife was pregnant. The 
neighbors helped to support the family, and Bunyan contributed by making laces 
in prison and arranging for their sale. His wife and children were allowed to visit 
him daily, and he was permitted to preach to his fellow prisoners, to leave the 
jail as he pleased, even to travel to London.!” But he resumed his clandestine 
sermons, and was put in closer confinement. In jail he read and reread the Bible, 
and Foxe’s Book of Martyrs; he warmed his faith at the pyres of Protestant 
heroes, and reveled in visions of the Apocalypse. He must have been well 
supplied with pen and paper, for in the first six years of his incarceration he 
wrote and published eight religious tracts, and one major work, Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners. This is his spiritual autobiography, an almost 
frightening revelation of the Puritan mind. 

In 1666, under Charles II’s first Declaration of Indulgence, he was released. 
He preached again, and was returned to jail. In 1672 Charles’s second 
Declaration of Indulgence allowed nonconformist ministers to preach. Bunyan 
was freed, and was at once elected pastor of his old church. In 1673 this 
declaration was withdrawn; the old prohibitions were renewed, Bunyan 
disobeyed them, he was again imprisoned (1675), but he was soon released. 

It was in this third and final term that he wrote Part I of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress from This World to That Which Is to Come. This was published in 
1678; Part II followed in 1684. (In an amusing doggerel preface Bunyan claimed 
that he had written the book to divert himself, without thought of publication.) 
He presented the story disarmingly in the form of fantasy: 


As I walked through the wilderness of this world, I lighted on a 
certain place where was a Den, and I laid me down in that place to 
sleep; and as I slept I dreamed a dream.18 


Christian, in this vision, is obsessed with the thought that he must abandon 
and forget everything else, and seek only Christ and Paradise. He leaves his wife 


and children, and begins his progress toward the “Celestial City.” He is joined 
by Hopeful, who expresses the Puritan faith succinctly: 


One day I was very said, I think sadder than at any time in my life, 
and this sadness was through a fresh sight of the greatness and vileness 
of my sins. And as I was then looking for nothing but hell, and the 
everlasting damnation of my soul, suddenly, as I thought, I saw the 
Lord Jesus Christ look down from heaven upon me, and saying 
“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.”!9 But I 
replied, I am a great, a very great, sinner. And he answered, “My grace 
is sufficient for thee.” ... And now was my heart full of joy.2° 


The pilgrims, after much tribulation and disputation, reach the Celestial City, 
and we learn what it is they had hoped for so fervently: 


And lo, as they entered, they were transfigured, and they had 
raiment put on that looked like gold. There were also that met them 
with harps and crowns, and gave them to them—the harps to praise 
withal, and the crowns in token of honor. . . . And behold, the City 
shone like the sun; the streets also were paved with gold, and in them 
walked many men, with crowns on their heads, palms in their hands, 
and golden harps to sing praises withal.2! 


Poor Ignorance, who has followed them haltingly, not having quite the true faith, 
comes to the gates of the Celestial City, knocks, is asked for his passport, cannot 
find it, and is bundled off to hell.22—The story is engagingly told, but sometimes 
we sympathize with Obstinate, who says of Christian and his fellows, “There is a 
company of these crazy-headed coxcombs, that, when they take a fancy by the 
end, are wiser in their own eyes than even men that can render a reason.”23 

The idea of the soul’s pilgrimage from earthly temptations to heavenly bliss 
was old; so was the medieval allegorical form; presumably Bunyan had read 
some of these earlier works.24 They were now forgotten in the extraordinary 
success of the new story. Fifty-nine editions were printed in its first century of 
life; it sold 100,000 copies before Bunyan’s death; it has sold millions since; it 
has been translated into 108 languages; in Puritan America it was in almost 
every home. Some of its phrases—the Slough of Despond, Vanity Fair, Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman—entered into common speech. In the twentieth century its 
popularity has rapidly declined; the Puritan mood is gone; the book is now less a 


part of man’s belief and furniture; but it is still a well of simple English fresh and 
clear. 

Bunyan wrote some sixty books; they are not required reading today. After 
his final release in 1675 he became one of the most prominent preachers of his 
time, the recognized leader of the Baptists in England. He expressed admiration 
for Charles II, and bade his followers be loyal to the Stuart King as the defender 
of England against the pope.2° Three years after Charles declared his deathbed 
acceptance of Catholicism, Bunyan finished his own career. His end was 
strangely like Luther’s. A quarrel at Reading having alienated a father and son of 
whom Bunyan was very fond, he journeyed thither on horseback from Bedford. 
He reconciled the parties; but on the ride back he was caught in a storm, and was 
wetted through before he could find shelter on the way. A fever seized him, from 
which he never recovered. He was buried in the cemetery of the Dissenters at 
Bunhill Fields, where he still lies, in stone, on his tomb. 


Il. THE YOUNG POET: 1608—40 


Milton’s grandfather was a Roman Catholic, who was fined sixty pounds in 
1601 for skipping Anglican services, and who disinherited his son for 
abandoning the Roman Church. This disowned John Milton earned a good living 
as a London scrivener—a penman skilled in writing or copying manuscripts, 
charters, and legal documents. He loved music, composed madrigals, had many 
musical instruments, including an organ, in his home; and this feeling for music 
passed down to the poet, who would have agreed that to write well one must 
have music in his soul and in his mental ear. The mother, Sarah Jeffrey, daughter 
of a merchant tailor, gave her husband six children, of whom our John was the 
third. A younger brother, Christopher, became a Stuart royalist and High Church 
man; John became a Cromwellian Puritan republican. The home in Bread Street 
was a Puritan establishment, serious and devout but not puritanic; the 
Renaissance love of the beautiful mingled here with the Reformation passion for 
the good. 

John senior bought realty, prospered, engaged tutors (Puritan) for John junior, 
and sent him, aged eleven, to St. Paul’s School. There the boy learned Latin, 
Greek, French, Italian, and some Hebrew. He read Shakespeare, but preferred 
Spenser; we note in passing that he was much impressed by an English 
translation of Du Bartas’ La Semaine (1578), an epic describing the creation of 
the world in seven days. 


My appetite for knowledge was so voracious that from twelve years 
of age I hardly ever left my studies, or went to bed before midnight. 
This primarily led to my loss of sight. My eyes [like his mother’s] 
were naturally weak, and I was subject to frequent headaches, which, 
however, could not chill the ardor of my curiosity, or retard the 
progress of my improvement.26 


At sixteen he passed to Christ’s College, Cambridge. There his quarrel with a 
tutor led to fisticuffs. Samuel Johnson was “ashamed to relate what I fear is true, 
that Milton was one of the last students in either university that suffered the 
public indignity of corporal correction.”2” Milton was expelled for a term, then 
was allowed to return. Already he was writing good poetry. In 1629, aged 
twenty-one, he celebrated with a magnificent ode “the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity,” and a year later he composed a sixteen-line “Epitaph,” which was later 
accepted for publication in the Second Folio edition (1632) of Shakespeare’s 
works: 


What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones 
The labour of an Age in piléd stones, 

Or that his hallow’d Reliques should be hid 

Under a Star-ypointing Pyramid? 

Dear Sonne of Memory, great Heire of Fame, 

What need’st thou such dull witnesse of thy Name?!! 


Milton stayed eight years at Cambridge, taking the bachelor’s degree in 1628, 
the master’s in 1632; then he left without the usual affection for the scene of 
one’s college years. His father had expected him to enter the ministry, but the 
proud youth refused to take the oath of loyalty to the Anglican creed and liturgy: 


Perceiving what tyranny had invaded the Church—that he who 
would take orders must subscribe slave, and take an oath withal, which 
unless he took with a conscience that would retch, he must either 
straight perjure or split his faith—I thought it better to prefer a 
blameless silence before the sacred office of speaking, bought . . . with 
servitude and forswearing.29 


He retired to his father’s country house at Horton, near Windsor; there, 
apparently, he was paternally maintained while he pursued his studies, chiefly 
classical. He became familiar with even the most minor of the Latin authors. He 


wrote Latin poems that won the praise of a Roman Catholic cardinal; soon he 
was to make Europe resound with his Latin defenses of Cromwell’s policies. 
Even when he wrote English prose he wrote Latin, bending the English to 
classical inversions and convolutions, but achieving a strange and fascinating 
sonority. 

Probably it was at Horton, amid the lush fields and greenery of an English 
countryside, that he composed (1632?) the companion pieces that celebrated in 
turn the careless joys and melancholy moods of his passing youth. Almost every 
line of “L’Allegro” cries out to be sung. Allegro is the “daughter fair, .. . 
buxom, blithe, and debonair,” born of “Zephyr with Aurora playing.” Everything 
in the rural scene now delights the poet: the lark startling the night, the cock 
strutting before his dames, the hounds leaping at the blowing of the hunter’s 
horn, the sun rising “in flames and amber light,” the singing milkmaid and the 
nibbling flocks, the dance of youth and maiden on the grass, the evening by the 
hearth or at the theater. 


If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild; 


and music 


Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony; ... 
These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


Here was as yet no grim or joyless Puritan, but a healthy English youth in whose 
veins ran some ichor of the Elizabethan bards. 

But there came at times another mood, when these pleasures seemed trivial to 
the pensive mind remembering tragedy, seeking significance, and finding in 
philosophy no answers, but only questions unfelt before. Then “II Penseroso,” 
the thoughtful one, walks unseen 


To behold the wand’ring Moon 

Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 
Through the Heav’ns’ wide pathless way; 


or he sits solitary by the fire 


Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth; 


or he is in “some high lonely tower,” humbled by the stars, turning Plato’s 
leaves, and wondering where heaven is— 


What worlds, or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook 


—or recalling the griefs of lovers and the sad deaths of kings. Then better than 
dour philosophy are the “studious cloister’s pale” of the great cathedral, its 
storied windows and shadowed light; 


There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-voiced choir below, 

In service high, and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heav’n before mine eyes. 


These are the pleasures that come to “the pensive one,” and if they seem tied to 
Melancholy, then with Melancholy will the poet live. In these two lovely poems 
Milton reveals himself at twenty-four: a youth atremble with life’s beauties and 
unashamed of happiness, but already touched with puzzled reveries on life and 
death, feeling in himself the conflict of religion with philosophy. 

The poet’s first chance to distinguish himself came in 1634, when he was 
commissioned to write a pastoral masque for the ceremonies inaugurating the 
Earl of Bridgewater as lord president of the Council of the West. Henry Lawes 
composed the middling music; Milton’s verses, modestly anonymous, were so 
praised that he was moved to acknowledge their authorship. Sir Henry Wotton 
commended “a certain Doric delicacy in your songs and odes, whereunto . . . I 
have seen yet nothing parallel in our language.”29 Originally the piece was 
entitled A Masque Presented at Ludlow Castle (in Shropshire); today we call it 
Comus. It was performed by two young nobles and their sister, a seventeen-year- 


old girl from the court of Queen Henrietta Maria. Though most of the little 
drama is in blank verse, much trammeled with mythology, it has a lyric lilt and 
melodious elegance better sustained than ever again in Milton’s poetry. The 
theme was traditional: a lovely virgin, wandering recklessly in the woods, and 
singing 


strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death, 


is accosted by the sorcerer Comus, who casts upon her a charm to loose her 
chastity. He begs her to make play while her youth shines; she with warm 
eloquence defends virtue, temperance, and “divine philosophy.” All the lines 
went well, except perhaps an ominously republican passage that may have made 
that lavish gathering wince: 


If every just man that now pines with want 
Had but a modest and beseeming share 

Of that which lewdly-pamper’d Luxury 

Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 
Nature’s full blessings would be well dispenc’t 
In unsuperfluous even proportion, 

And she no whit encombered with her store.31 


In 1637 the poet’s mood was darkened by the drowning of his young friend 
and fellow poet Edward King. To a memorial volume Milton contributed an 
elegy, “Lycidas,” conceived in artificial pastoral form, and cluttered with dead 
gods, but rich in lines that still ring in grateful memory: 


Alas! what boots it with incessant care 

To tend the homely slighted shepherd’s trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 
Were it not better done as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 


Comes the blind Fury with th’ abhorréd shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. 


John Milton senior seems to have felt that six years of leisurely indulgence at 
Horton were well earned by a talent that could sing such songs. To crown his 
generosity, he sent his son to travel on the Continent, all expenses paid. 
Equipped with a manservant, Milton left England in April, 1638, spent a few 
days in Paris (then in the martial grip of Richelieu), and hurried on to Italy. 
During a stay of two months in Florence he visited the blind and half-imprisoned 
Galileo, met the literati, sat in with the academies, exchanged compliments in 
Latin verse, and wrote Italian sonnets as if he had been reared by the Arno or the 
Po. In Naples he was received and escorted by that same Marquis Manso who 
had befriended Tasso and Marini. He spent four months in Rome, met and liked 
some learned cardinals, but frankly confessed his Protestant faith. Then again to 
Florence, and through Bologna and Ferrara to Venice, through Verona to Milan, 
and through Geneva, Lyons, and Paris to London (August, 1639). 

In later works he made two notable statements about his travels in Italy. 
Rebutting the insinuations of an opponent, he wrote: “I call God to witness that 
in all those places in which vice meets with so little discouragement, and is 
practiced with so little shame, I never once deviated from the paths of integrity 
and virtue.”22 And, recalling how the Italian critics had praised his poetry, 


I began thus far to assent both to them and divers of my friends here at 
home, and not less to an inward prompting which now grew daily 
upon me, that by labor and intent study (which I take to be my portion 
in this life), joined with the strong propensity of nature, I might 
perhaps leave something so written to aftertimes, as they should not 
willingly let it die.33 


Now he began to plan a great epic that would celebrate his nation or his faith, 
and enshrine his name in centuries. Twenty years were to pass before he could 
begin it, twenty-nine before he could publish it. Between the first period of his 
poetry (1630-40) and the second (1658-68) he played his part in the Great 
Rebellion, and kept his pen for war and prose. 


Ill. THE REFORMER: 1640-42 


In 1639 Milton took a bachelor’s apartment in St. Bride’s Churchyard, 
London, where he tutored his sister’s sons. A year later he moved with them to 
Aldersgate Street. There (1643) he received additional pupils between ten and 
sixteen years of age, boarded and taught them, and earned a modest income to 
fill out the allowance from his father. In a “Letter to Mr. Hartlib” (1644) he 
formulated his views on education. He gave the word a mighty definition: “T call 
a complete and generous education that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both private and public, of peace 
and war.”34 The first task of the teacher is to form moral character in the student, 
“to repair the ruins of our first parents’—i.e., to overcome the natural 
wickedness of man (“original sin”)—or (as we should now say) to readjust to the 
needs of civilized life the native character formed by the needs of the hunting 
stage. This, Milton felt, can be done best by inculcating in the growing mind a 
strong faith in an all-seeing God, and inuring it to self-control by a stoic 
discipline. He set his pupils an example of “hard study and spare diet,” seldom 
permitting himself a day of “festivity and enjoyment.”2° Next to religion and 
morals should come the Greek and Latin classics, which Milton used not merely 
as models of literature but as vehicles of instruction in natural science, 
geography, history, law, morality, physiology, medicine, agriculture, 
architecture, oratory, poetry, philosophy, and theology. If this unique 
compromise between science and the humanities assumed that very little had 
been added to science since the fall of Rome, we should note that this was 
substantially true except for Galileo; even Copernicus had had his Greek 
forebear in Aristarchus. Moreover, Milton proposed also to acquaint his students 
with some modern texts in science and history, and even some living exemplars 
in practical arts; he hoped to bring hunters, mariners, gardeners, anatomists, 
apothecaries, engineers, architects to his classroom to convey the latest 
knowledge in their fields.26 He allotted considerable time to music and drama, 
and an hour and a half every day to athletic exercises and martial games. “In 
vernal seasons” his pupils would “ride out in companies with prudent and staid 
guides to all quarters of the land, learning and observing”; they would “join the 
navy for a while to learn sailing and sea-fight”; and finally, after their twenty- 
third year, they might travel abroad. It was an arduous curriculum; we have no 
evidence that it was fully followed in Milton’s school; but if his students caught 
some of his enthusiasm and industry, it might have been realized. 

He dreamed at times of developing an academy that should rival those of 
Plato and Aristotle, but his spirit was allured by the epochal events of the age. 
The gathering of the Long Parliament (1640) was a turning point in his life, an 
almost violent veering from poetry and scholarship to politics and reform. On 


December 11 the “Root and Branch” party of the Puritans, to which some of his 
friends belonged, presented to Parliament a monster petition, signed with fifteen 
thousand names (probably including Milton’s3’) and asking for the elimination 
of bishops from the English Church. Joseph Hall, bishop of Exeter, countered 
the petition with An Humble Remonstrance to the High Court of Parliament 
(January, 1641), in which he defended episcopacy as derived “from the times of 
the blessed Apostles, without interruption . . . unto the present age.”3° Five 
Presbyterian divines joined their pens in An Answer to . . . an Humble 
Remonstrance (March, 1641), which they signed “Smectymnuus,” a pseudonym 
made up of their initials.'V Hall and other episcopal-ians replied; the Commons 
passed the proposal, the Lords rejected it; the controversy boiled in pulpit, press, 
and Parliament; and Milton leaped into it with a ninety-page booklet, Of 
Reformation Touching Church Discipline in England (June, 1641). 

With powerful and breathless sentences running at times to half a page, he 
ascribed the deterioration of the Established Church to two causes: the retention 
of Catholic ceremonies, and the episcopal monopoly of the power to ordain. He 
scorned “those senseless ceremonies which we only retain as a dangerous 
earnest of sliding back to Rome, and serving merely as . . . an interlude [drama] 
to set out the pomp of prelatism.”39 The bishops have been stealthily moving 
back to Catholicism in their ritual—a palpable hit at Archbishop Laud, who had 
been offered a cardinal’s hat. Milton repudiated the claim of James I and Charles 
I that bishops were necessary to church government and monarchical 
institutions. He called upon the Presbyterian Scots to continue their old war 
against episcopacy; and he appealed to the Trinity to serve in the good cause: 


Thou Tripersonal godhead! look upon this thy poor and almost 
spent and expiring church; leave her not thus a prey to those 
importunate wolves, that wait and think long till they devour thy 
tender flock; these wild boars that have broke into thy vineyard, and 
left the print of their polluting hoofs on the souls of thy servants. O let 
them not bring about their damned designs, that stand now at the 
entrance of the bottomless pit, expecting the watchward to open and let 
out those dreadful locusts and scorpions, to reinvolve us in that pitchy 
cloud of infernal darkness, where we shall never more see the sun of 
thy truth again, never hope for the cheerful dawn, never more hear the 
bird of morning sing.4° 


He ended by consigning the High Church party to hell: 


But they ... that by the impairing and diminution of the true faith, 
the distresses and servitude of their country aspire to high dignity, rule, 
and promotion here, after a shameful end in this life (which God grant 
them) shall be thrown down eternally into the darkest and deepest gulf 
of hell, where, under the despiteful control, the trample and spurn of 
all the other damned, that in the anguish of their torture shall have no 
other ease than to exercise a raving and bestial tyranny over them as 
their slaves and negroes, they shall remain in that plight forever, the 
basest, the lowermost, the most dejected, most underfoot and 
downtrodden vassals of perdition.41 


When Bishop Hall answered and abused the “Smectymnuans,” Milton came 
to their support with a blast that must have shaken the sixty-five-year-old prelate 
out of his canonicals. The Animadversions upon the Remonstrant’s Defence 
against Smectymnuus appeared anonymously in July, 1641. In a preface Milton 
apologized for his vehemence: 


In the detecting and convincing [convicting] of any notorious 
enemy to truth and his country’s peace, especially that is conceited to 
have a voluble and smart influence of tongue... , it will be nothing 
disagreeing from Christian meekness to handle such a one in a rougher 
accent, and to send home his haughtiness well besprinkled with his 
own holy water.42 


The bishop and his son came back with A Modest Confutation (January [?], 
1642), attacking the author of the Animadversions in the hot manner of that 
infuriate age.43 Milton retorted in An Apology against. . . a Modest Confutation 
(April ?). He further excused his rough treatment of the bishop; he denounced as 
a “commodious lie” the charge that he, Milton, had been “vomited” from 
Cambridge; he assured the world that the Fellows of Christ’s College had invited 
him to stay with them after his graduation; and he reaffirmed his impugned 
chastity: 


Though Christianity had been but slightly taught me, yet a certain 
reservedness of natural disposition, and moral discipline learned out of 
the noblest philosophy, was enough to keep me in disdain of far less 
incontinences than this of the bordello. But having had the doctrine of 
Holy Scripture, unfolding those chaste and high mysteries . . . , that 
“the body is for the Lord, and the Lord for the body,” thus also I 


argued to myself, that if unchastity in a woman, whom St. Paul terms 
the glory of man, be such a scandal and dishonor, then certainly in a 
man, who is both the image and glory of God, it must . . . be much 
more deflouring and dishonorable, in that he sins both against his own 
body, which is the perfecter sex, and his own glory, which is in the 
woman, and, that which is worst, against the image and glory of God, 
which is in himself.44 


Therefore Milton deplored the morality of many classic poets, and preferred to 
them Dante and Petrarch, 


who never write but honor of them to whom they devote their verse, 
displaying sublime and pure thoughts, without transgression. And long 
it was not after, when I was confirmed in this opinion, that he who 
would not be frustrate of his hope to write well . . . ought himself to be 
a true poem; that is, a composition and pattern of the best and 
honorablest things; not presuming to sing high praises of heroic men, 
or famous cities, unless he have in himself the experience and practice 
of all which is praiseworthy.45 


After this exemplary passage Milton proceeded to talk of the bishop’s socks and 
feet sending a “fouler stench to heaven”; and if such language should seem 
uncongenial to theology, he defended it by “the rules of the best rhetoricians,” 
and the example of Luther; and he reminded his readers that “Christ himself, 
speaking of unsavory traditions, scruples not to name the dunghill and the 
jakes.”46 

But enough of this dreary controversy, so quotable because of the light it 
sheds on Milton’s character and the manners of the time, and because, amid the 
virulent nonsense, the grammatical chaos, and the sesquipedalian sentences, 
there are passages of organlike prose as splendid and moving as Milton’s verse. 
Meanwhile (March, 1642) he had published over his own name a more 
impersonal booklet, The Reason of Church Government Urged against Prelaty 
—‘“this impertinent yoke of prelaty under whose inquisitorious and tyrannous 
duncery no free and splendid wit [intelligence] can flourish.”4” He admitted the 
necessity of moral and social discipline; indeed, he saw in the rise and fall of 
discipline the key to the rise and fall of states: 


There is not that thing in the world of more grave and urgent 
importance throughout the whole life of man than discipline. What 


need I instance? He that hath read with judgment of nations and 
commonwealths . . . will readily agree that the flourishing and 
decaying of all civil societies, all the movements and tumings of 
human occasions, are moved to and fro as upon the axle of Discipline. 
... Nor is there any sociable perfection in this life, civil or sacred, that 
can be above Discipline; but she is that which with her musical cords 
preserves and holds all the parts thereof together.4® 


Such discipline, however, should be derived not from an ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
but from the conception of every man as a potential priest. 

As at all stages Milton was conscious of his own abilities, he prefaced the 
second part of his treatise with an autobiographical fragment mourning that the 
controversy had diverted him from the composition of a great work which he 
had long had in mind, “that what the greatest and choicest wits of Athens, Rome, 
or modern Italy, and those Hebrews of old, did for their country, I, in my 
proportion, with this over and above, of being a Christian, might do for mine.”49 
He told how already he was examining subjects for such a work, but wished it to 
be one that would allow him “to paint out and describe . . . the whole book of 
sanctity and virtue,” and “whatsoever in religion is holy and sublime.”59 And as 
if foreseeing that sixteen years would pass before the Great Rebellion would let 
him set his pen to this task, he excused his tardiness: 


Neither do I think it shame to covenant with any knowing reader, 
that for some few years yet I may go on trust with him toward the 
payment of what I am now indebted, as being a work not to be raised 
from the heat of youth, or the vapours of wine, like that which flows at 
waste from the pen of some vulgar amourist, or the trencher fury of a 
rhyming parasite; nor to be obtained by the invocation of Dame 
Memory and her siren daughters; but by devout prayer to that eternal 
Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out 
his Seraphim, with the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify 
the lips of whom he pleases: to this must be added industrious and 
select reading, steady observation, insight into all seemly and generous 
arts and affairs; till which in some measures be compassed, at mine 
own peril and cost, I refuse not to sustain this expectation from as 
many as are not loth to hazard so much credulity upon the best pledges 
that I can give them.5! 


IV. MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE: 1643-48 


In the Modest Confutation Bishop Hall had charged that Milton was seeking 
literary fame, and advertising his abilities and background, in order to win “a 
rich widow” or some other reward. In the Apology Milton ridiculed the idea; on 
the contrary, he had been “bred up in plenty,” needed no rich widow, and held 
“with them who, both in prudence and elegance of spirit, would choose a virgin 
of mean fortunes, honestly bred, before the wealthiest widow.”°2 While England 
drifted into Civil War (1642), Milton drifted into marriage (1643). 

He did not join the Parliamentary army; and when the King’s forces neared 
London (November 12, 1642), he wrote a sonnet advising Royalist commanders 
to protect the poet’s house and person, as Alexander had protected Pindar, and 
promising to spread their fame in verse for “such gentle acts as these.”°3 
However, the Royalist troops were turned back, and Milton’s bower was left 
unharmed to greet his wife. 

He had met Mary Powell in Forest Hill in Oxfordshire, where her father was a 
justice of the peace. This Richard Powell, far back in 1627, had acknowledged 
his indebtedness to Milton, then at Cambridge, in the sum of £ 500, which was 
later commuted to £ 312, which had not yet been paid. Apparently the poet spent 
a month with the Powells in May-June, 1643—whether to collect a debt or a 
wife we know not. John may have felt that at thirty-four it was time he should 
marry and beget; and Mary, seventeen, apparently had the virginity that he 
required. He surprised his nephews by returning to London with a wife. 

No one was happy long. The nephews resented Mary as an intruder. She 
resented Milton’s books, and missed her mother, and the “great deal of company 
and merriment, dancing, etc.,” which she had enjoyed in Forest Hill; “Oftimes,” 
says Aubrey, “she heard his nephews beaten and cry.”°4 Finding that Mary had 
but a few ideas, and those Royalist, Milton sank back into his books. He spoke 
later of a “mute and spiritless mate,” and mourned that “a man shall find himself 
bound fast to an image of earth and phlegm, with whom he looked to be the co- 
partner of a sweet and gladsome society.”°> Some inquirers into the mésalliance 
believe that Mary refused him consummation.°© After a month she asked leave 
to visit her parents; he consented on the understanding that she would return; she 
went, and did not return. He sent letters to her, which she ignored; and finding 
no other outlet for his feelings, he wrote, and anonymously published, The 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce (August, 1643). He dedicated it “To the 
Parliament of England, with the Assembly”—i.e., the Westminster Assembly 
that was then drawing up a confession of the Presbyterian faith. He begged the 


Parliament to free itself from the bondage of tradition, and to advance the 
Reformation by admitting other grounds than adultery for divorce. He proposed 
to show 


that indisposition, unfitness, or contrariety of mind, arising from a 
cause in nature unchangeable, hindering and ever likely to hinder the 
main benefits of conjugal society, which are solace and peace, is a 
greater reason of divorce than natural frigidity, especially if there be 
no children, and that there be mutual consent.57 


He quoted the old Jewish law of Deut. xxiv, I: “When a man hath taken a wife 
and married her, and it come to pass that she find no favor in his eyes, because 
he hath found some uncleanness in her, let him write her a bill of divorcement, 
and give it in her hand, and send her out of the house.” Christ had apparently 
rejected this part of the Mosaic Law: “It hath been said, Whoever shall put away 
his wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement; but I say unto you, That 
whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth 
her to commit adultery.” (Matt, v, 31-32.) Milton argued that “Christ meant not 
to be taken word for word,”°® and had repeatedly avowed that he had not come 
to change one iota of the Mosaic Law. He struggled to make his broad 
interpretation cover his individual case, even to justifying divorce for inability to 
join in “a fit and matchable conversation”; for “the unfitness and defectiveness 
of an unconjugal mind” can reduce matrimony to “a worse condition than the 
loneliest single life,” wherein a living soul is tied to a corpse.°9 

The little book sold rapidly, for it was universally denounced. Milton 
published in February, 1644, a second edition, eloquently enlarged and boldly 
signed. He replied to his critics learnedly in Tetrachordon, and in a lighter vein 
in Colasterion (both issued in March 4, 1645), heaping upon them his rich 
vocabulary of vituperation—clod, pork, boar, snout, cockbrained solicitor, 
brazen ass, odious and odorous fool.69 Milton could leap in one page from the 
heights of Parnassus to a Tartarus of scurrility. 

Having failed to secure from Parliament a change in the law of divorce, he 
decided to defy the law and take another wife, preferably a Miss Davis, of whom 
we know nothing except that she refused him. When rumor of this courtship 
reached Mary Powell, she decided to recapture her husband, for better or for 
worse, before it should be too late. One day, when Milton was visiting a friend, 
she came upon him suddenly, knelt before him, and begged to be restored to his 
bed and board. He hesitated; his friends pleaded her cause; he consented. With 
her, his father, and his pupils, he now took a larger house in Barbican Street. 


Soon Mary’s parents, impoverished by the collapse of the Royalist cause, came 
also to live with the poet, making such a household as must have made for 
madness or philosophy. Another addition arrived in 1646—NMiilton’s first child, 
Anne. Richard Powell mitigated the mess by dying (July), and John Milton 
senior completed a long and honorable life in the following March. The poet fell 
heir to two or three houses in London, some money, and perhaps some realty in 
the countryside. In 1647 he disbanded his school, and moved with his wife, 
daughter, and two nephews to High Holborn Street. A second daughter, Mary, 
was born in 1648. 


V. FREEDOM OF THE PRESS: 1643—49 


On August 13, 1644, a Presbyterian clergyman, Herbert Palmer, preaching 
before the two houses of Parliament, proposed that Milton’s treatise on divorce 
should be publicly burned. It was not, but Palmer’s complaint may have led the 
Stationers’ Company, composed of the English booksellers, to point out to the 
Commons (August 24) that books and pamphlets were violating the law 
requiring them to be registered and licensed by the company. This law was as 
old as the reign of Elizabeth, but on June 14, 1643, Parliament had reinforced it 
with an ordinance specifying 


that no... book, pamphlet, paper, nor part of any such... shall... be 
printed .. . or put to sale . . . unless the same be first approved and 
licensed under the hands of such. . . persons as both or either of the. . 
. Houses shall appoint for the licensing of the same, and entered into 
the Register Book of the Company of Stationers according to ancient 
custom.®1 


Any violation was to be punished by the arrest of the authors and printers 
concerned. 

Milton had regularly neglected to register his prose publications. Though The 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce appeared two months after the ordinance, he 
ignored the requirements. Perhaps he was persona grata to the Parliament 
because he had supported it in its conflict with the King; in any case it let him 
alone. But that ordinance remained over his head, and over the heads of all 
authors in Britain. It seemed to Milton impossible that literature could prosper 
under such censorship. Of what use to depose a king and a censorious 
episcopacy if Parliament and Church were to continue inquisition over the 


speech of Englishmen? On November 24, 1643, he sent forth, unregistered and 
unlicensed, the noblest of his prose works: Areopagitica: A Speech of Mr. John 
Milton for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, to the Parliament of England.V 
Here is no invective, no vituperation; the “speech” is kept to a high level of 
language and thought. Milton respectfully asks Parliament to reconsider its 
censorship ordinance as tending to “the discouragement of all learning . . . by 
hindering and cropping the discovery that might be yet further made both in 
religious and civil Wisdom.” And he proceeds in a famous and magnificent 
passage: 


I deny not but that it is of greatest concernment in the Church and 
Commonwealth to have a vigilant eye how books demean themselves, 
as well as men; and thereafter to confine, imprison, and do sharpest 
justice on them as malefactors. For books are not absolutely dead 
things, but do contain a potency of life in them to be as active as that 
soul was whose progeny they are; nay, they do preserve as in a vial the 
purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. I 
know they are as lively, and as vigorously productive, as those 
fabulous dragon’s teeth; and being sown up and down, may chance to 
spring up armed men. And yet, on the other hand, unless wariness be 
used, as good almost kill a man as kill a good book. Who kills a man 
kills a reasonable creature, God’s image; but he who destroys a good 
book, kills reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were in the eye. 
Many a man lives a burden to the earth; but a good book is the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life. ’Tis true, no age can restore a life, 
whereof perhaps there is no loss; and revolutions of ages do not oft 
recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of which whole 
nations fare the worse. 

We should be wary therefore what persecution we raise against the 
living labours of public men, how we spill that seasoned life of man 
preserved and stored up in books; since we see a kind of homicide may 
be thus committed, sometimes a martyrdom, and if it extend to the 
whole impression, a kind of massacre; whereof the execution ends not 
in the slaying of an elemental life, but strikes at that ethereal and fifth 
essence, the breath of reason itself, slays an immortality rather than a 
life.62 


He cites the intellectual vitality of ancient Athens, where only those writings 
were censored which were atheistical and libelous; “thus the books of Protagoras 
were by the judges of the Areopagus commanded to be burnt, and himself 
banished the territory, for a discourse beginning with his confessing not to know 
‘whether there were gods, or whether not.’” Milton praises the government of 
ancient Rome for allowing much freedom to writers, and then sketches the 
growth of censorship in Imperial Rome and the Catholic Church. This licensing 
ordinance, he feels, smacks of “popery.” “What advantage is it to be a man, over 
it is to be a boy at school, if we have only scaped the ferula to come under” 
another Imprimatur?®3 Governments and their licensers are fallible; let them not 
enforce their preferences upon the people; rather let the people choose and learn, 
even if by costly trial and error: 


I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and 
unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversaries, but slinks 
out of the race. . . .64 Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to 
argue freely according to conscience, above all liberties.6° . . . Though 
all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so Truth 
be in the field, we do injuriously, by licensing and prohibiting, to 
misdoubt her strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple; who ever knew 
Truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter?6® 


However, Milton does not ask for complete tolerance of publications; he 
believes that atheism, libel, and obscenity should be outlawed, and he refuses 
toleration to Catholicism because it is an enemy of the state and is itself 
intolerant.6” A state otherwise free in thought and speech must, other things 
equal, grow into greatness. 


Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation, rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks. 
Methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling 
her undazzled eyes at the full midday bloom . . .©8 


Parliament paid no attention to Milton’s plea; on the contrary, it legislated 
with increased severity (in 1647, 1649, and 1653) against unlicensed printing. 
Members of the Stationers’ Company protested that Milton had not registered 
the Areopagitica; the House of Lords appointed two justices to examine him; we 
do not know the result, but apparently he was not molested; he was a useful 
voice for the triumphant Puritans. 


In February, 1649, only two weeks after the execution of Charles I, Milton 
published a pamphlet on The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. It accepted the 
social-contract theory that the authority of a government is derived from the 
sovereign people, and that “it is lawful .. . for any who have the power, to call to 
account a tyrant or wicked king, and, after due conviction, to depose and put him 
to death.”©9 A month later the Council of State of the revolutionary government 
invited Milton to become its “secretary for foreign tongues.” He put his epic 
aside, and for eleven years gave himself to the service of the Puritan 
Commonwealth and Cromwell’s Protectorate. 


VI. THE LATIN SECRETARY: 1649-59 


The new regime needed a good Latinist to compose its foreign 
correspondence. Milton was the obvious choice; he could write Latin, Italian, 
and French like an ancient Roman, a Florentine, or a Parisian; and he had proved 
through dangerous years his fidelity to the Parliamentary cause against the 
bishops and the King. It was the Council, not Cromwell, that engaged him; he 
had no close relations with the new ruler, but he must have seen him frequently, 
and must have felt in his thought and writing the nearness of that awesome 
personality. The Council used Milton not merely to translate its foreign 
correspondence into Latin, but to explain to other governments, by Latin 
brochures, the justice of its domestic policies, and, above all, how reasonable 
had been the decapitation of the King. 

In April, 1649, soon after his induction into office, Milton joined with other 
employees of the Council in suppressing royalist and Leveller publications 
against the new regime.” Censorship was now more severe than at any time in 
England’s history, following the general rule that censorship increases with the 
insecurity of the government. The man who had written the most eloquent 
appeal ever made for freedom of the press was now looking at censorship from 
the view of the ruling power. We should note, however, that in the Areopagitica 
Milton had allowed that “it is of the greatest concernment in the Church and 
Commonwealth to have a vigilant eye how books demean themselves, as well as 
men; and thereafter to confine, imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as 
malefactors.”71 

As John Lilburne was an especially troublesome Leveller, Milton was 
instructed by the Council to write a reply to his radical pamphlet, New Chains 
Discovered. We do not know if he carried out this assignment. But he himself 


tells us72 that he was “ordered” to answer the Eikon Basilike. He complied by 
publishing (October 6, 1649) a book of 242 pages, entitled Eikonoklastes 
(“Image Breaker”). Doubting but assuming that the Eikon Basilike was what it 
purported to be, the work of Charles I, Milton took up step by step the royalist 
argument, and countered it with all the force he could muster. He defended the 
policy of Cromwell throughout, justified the execution of the King, and 


expressed his scorn of the “inconstant, irrational, and image-doting rabble...,a 
credulous and helpless herd, begotten to servility . . . and enchanted with... 
tyranny.”73 


Charles II, fretting on the Continent, paid Europe’s greatest scholar, Claude 
Saumaise, to come to the defense of the dead King. “Salmasius” hurriedly 
composed the Defensio Regia pro Carolo I, which appeared at Leiden in 
November, 1649. He described Cromwell and his followers as “fanatical 
scoundrels . . . , the common enemy of the human race,” and called upon all 
kings, for their own sake, to 


fit out an armament for the extermination of these pests .. . Surely the 
blood of the great King . . . calls to its revenge all monarchs and 
princes of the Christian world. Nor can they appease his spirit more 
worthily than by restoring to his full rights the legitimate heir... , 
reseating him on his paternal throne . . . and slaying, as victims at the 
tomb of the saintly dead, those most outrageous beasts who conspired 
for the murder of so great a king.74 


Cromwell, fearing that this attack by a scholar of European fame would 
intensify the resentment, general on the Continent, against his government, 
asked Milton to answer Salmasius. The Latin secretary labored at the task for 
almost a year, working at it by candlelight despite his doctor’s warning that he 
was slowly becoming blind. One eye was already useless. On December 31, 
1650, appeared Joannis Miltoni, Angli, pro Populo Anglicano Defensio contra 
Claudii Salmasii Defensionem Regiam. It began by taunting Salmasius for 
selling his services to Charles II, and went on to show that Salmasius only four 
years earlier had written against episcopacy, which now he defended. 


O you venal and fee-taking agent! .. . O the sneak and turncoat! .. . 
You, silliest of blockheads, are worthy of the fool’s staff itself for 
thinking to persuade kings and princes to war with such puerile 
arguments . .. Do you then, without wit, without genius, a mouther 
and a pettifogger, born only to rifle and transcribe good authors, 


imagine that you can produce anything of your own that will live— 
you, whose foolish writings, bundled up with yourself, the next age, 
believe me, will consign to oblivion? Unless perchance this Defensio 
regia of yours shall owe something to the Answer to it, and shall 
therefore, though already for some time neglected and laid to sleep, be 
again taken up75 


—which is precisely what has happened. Salmasius had idealized Charles I, 
Milton degrades him. He suspects Charles of having abetted the Duke of 
Buckingham to poison his father, James I; he accuses the dead King of “all kinds 
of viciousness” with the said Duke; he charges Charles with kissing women at 
the theater, and of publicly fondling the breasts (papillas) of virgins and 
matrons.’6 Salmasius had called Milton many names; Milton retaliates by 
describing Salmasius as a fool, beetle, ass, liar, slanderer, apostate, idiot, 
ignoramus, vagabond, slave. He taunts Salmasius with being dominated by his 
wife, chides him for Latin errors, invites him to hang himself, and guarantees 
him admission to hell.””7 Thomas Hobbes, viewing the rival books from some 
perch of philosophy, declared himself unable to decide whose language was 
best, or whose arguments were worse.’8 The Council of State gave Milton a vote 
of thanks. 

Salmasius received a copy of Milton’s Defensio while at the court of Queen 
Christina in Stockholm. He promised, but delayed, to reply. Meanwhile Milton 
passed from foreign to domestic affairs. In 1649 he moved to a house in Charing 
Cross to be nearer his work. There his wife bore a son, who soon died, and, in 
1652, a daughter, Deborah, whose birth cost the mother’s life. In that year 
Milton’s blindness became complete. Now he wrote one of his greatest sonnets 
—‘“When I consider how my light is spent.” The Council continued him as Latin 
secretary, providing him with an amanuensis. 

In his darkness he suffered another loss: the republic that he had so fervently 
hailed collapsed (1653) into a military monarchy, and Cromwell, “Protector,” 
became in effect king. Milton resigned himself to these developments with the 
remark that “the ways of Providence are inscrutable.””9 He continued to admire 
Cromwell, and praised him as “the greatest and most glorious of our 
countrymen, . . . the father of your country,” and assured him that “in the 
coalition of human society nothing is more pleasing to God, or more agreeable to 
reason, than that the highest mind should have the sovereign power.”89 

He was soon called upon to defend the Protector against a powerful 
indictment. In 1652 there had appeared a book whose very title was a battle cry: 
Regii Sanguinis Clamor ad Coelum Adversus Parracidas Anglicanos—The Cry 


of the Royal Blood to Heaven against the English Parricides. It began with a 
description of Milton as “a monster hideous, ugly, huge, bereft of sight, ...a 
hangman, . . . a gallows bird.” It compared the execution of Charles I with the 
crucifixion of Christ, and reckoned the regicide the greater crime.®! It scorned 
the religious professions of the “usurpers”: 


The language of their public documents is stuffed with piety; the 
style of Cromwell or his tribunes is to match; it would move anyone’s 
bile and bitter laughter to mark with what impudence the secret rogues 
and open robbers mask their wickedness with a pretext of religion. . . 
Verily an egg is not liker an egg than Cromwell’s like to Mahomet.®2 


And the anonymous author, like Salmasius, appealed to the Continental powers 
to invade England and restore the Stuart monarchy. The book closed with an 
address “To the Bestial Blackguard John Milton, Advocate of Parricides and 
Parricide,” and a hope that he would soon be mercilessly flogged: 


Round this perjured head 

Ply well the stick; lard every inch with weals, 
Till you have thonged the carcass to one jelly. 
Cease you already? Lay on, till he shed 

Gall from his liver through his bleeding eyes.®3 


The Council of State urged Milton to reply to this fury. He waited a while, 
expecting a blast from Salmasius, and hoping to impale both antagonists upon 
one pen. But Salmasius died (1653), leaving his rebuttal unfinished. Milton was 
misled into believing that the author of the Regii Sanguinis Clamor was 
Alexander Morus, a pastor and scholar at Middelburg. He asked his 
correspondents in the United Provinces to send him data about Morus’ public 
and private life.64 Adrian Ulacq, the printer of the book, wrote to Milton’s friend 
Hartlib, assuring him that Morus was not the author,®>° but Milton refused to 
believe this, and Amsterdam gossip agreed with him. In April, 1654, John Drurie 
wrote to Milton warning him that he was mistaken in ascribing the Clamor to 
Morus; Milton ignored the warning. On May 30 he published Joannis Miltoni 
pro Populo Anglicano Defensio Secunda. 

The eloquence of these 173 pages is remarkable, for they were dictated in 
Latin by a man completely blind. His enemies had described that blindness as a 
divine punishment for egregious sins; Milton replies that this cannot be, for he 
has led an exemplary life. He rejoices that his first Defensio 


so routed my opponent . . . that he yielded at once, broken alike in 
spirit and reputation, and in the whole three years of his subsequent 
life, though threatening and fuming much, gave us no further trouble, 
save that he called to his aid the obscure labor of some utterly 
despicable person, and suborned I know not what silly and extravagant 
adulations to repatch by their eulogies, as far as might be, the 
unexpected and recent ruin of his character.86 


Turning upon his new enemy, Milton notes that morus in Greek meant fool; he 
accuses him of heresy, profligacy, and fornication, of getting Salmasius’ 
maidservant with child and then abandoning her. Even the printer of the Clamor 
gets a lashing; everyone knows that he is a “notorious cheat and bankrupt.”®7 

In better humor Milton reviews the career of Cromwell. He defends the 
campaigns in Ireland, the dissolutions of Parliament, the assumption of supreme 
power. He addresses the Protector: 


We all yield to your insuperable worth . .. Go on, therefore, in your 
magnanimous course, O Cromwell, .. . the liberator of your country, 
the author of its freedom, . . . you who have excelled by your actions 
hitherto not only the exploits of kings, but even the legendary 
adventures of our Heroes.®8 


But after this obeisance he does not hesitate to advise the Protector on policy. 
Cromwell should surround himself with men like Fleetwood and Lambert 
(radicals); he should establish freedom of the press; he should leave religion 
entirely separate from the state. No tithes should be collected for the clergy; 
these men are already overfed; “all in general is fat about them, even their 
intellects not excepted.”89 Milton warns Cromwell that “if he, than whom none 
among us is reckoned more just, more saintly, or a better man, should afterwards 
invade that Liberty which he has defended . . . , the result would be disastrous 
and deadly, not only to himself but also to the universal interests of virtue and 
piety.”9° By “Liberty” Milton makes plain that he does not mean democracy. He 
asks the people: 


Why should anyone assert for you the right of free suffrage, or the 
power of electing whom you will to the Parliament? Is it that you 
should be able . . . to elect in the cities men of your faction, or that 
person in the boroughs, however worthy, who may have feasted 
yourselves most sumptuously, or treated the country people and boors 


to the greatest quantity of drink? Then we should have our members of 
Parliament made for us not by prudence and authority, but by faction 
and feeding; we should have vintners and hucksters from city taverns, 
and graziers and cattlemen from the country districts. Should one 
entrust the Commonwealth to those to whom nobody would entrust a 
matter of private business?9! 


No, such universal suffrage would not be freedom. 


To be free is the same thing exactly as to be pious, wise, just, 
temperate, self-providing, abstinent from the property of other people, 
and in fine, to be magnanimous and brave. To be the opposite of all 
this is the same as being a slave. And by the judgment of God it comes 
to pass that a nation that cannot rule and govern itself, but has 
surrendered itself in slavery to its own lusts, is surrendered also to 
other masters . . . and made a slave both with and against its own 
will.92 


In October, 1654, Ulacq reprinted Milton’s Defensio Secunda at The Hague, 
with an answer by Morus entitled Fides publica (Public Testimony). In a preface 
the printer asserted that Morus was not the author of the Clamor; that the 
manuscript had been given him (Ulacq) by Salmasius, who had refused to reveal 
the author’s name. Morus solemnly denied his authorship, affirmed that Milton 
had been repeatedly informed of this, and charged that Milton had refused to 
alter the Defensio, since very little of it would have remained if all the abuse of 
Morus had been taken out. In August, 1655, Milton issued a volume of 204 
pages, Pro se Defensio (A Self-Defense); he refused to believe Morus’ denial; he 
repeated the scandal about Salmasius’ maid, and added that the maid, in a fair 
fight, had beaten Morus, knocked him down, and almost scratched his eyes 
out.25 In a sequel it appeared that a French Protestant theologian, Pierre de 
Moulin, had written the Clamor, and that Morus had edited it and written its 
dedication.24 When Morus was invited (1657) to become the minister of a 
Reformed church near Paris, the poet sent several copies of his Defensio 
Secunda to the parish to prevent the appointment.2° The parish consistory 
accepted Morus nevertheless, and he ended his troubled career (1670) as the 
most eloquent Protestant preacher in or about Paris. 

Milton appears in a softer light in his powerful sonnet on the Piedmont 
massacre of 1655.V! It was probably he who wrote the letters by which 
Cromwell appealed to the Duke of Savoy to end the persecution of the Vaudois, 


and to Mazarin and the rulers of Sweden, Denmark, the United Provinces, and 
the Swiss cantons to intercede with the Duke. 

In 1656, after four years of widowhood, Milton married, sight unseen, 
Katharine Woodcock. She proved a blessing to him, serving as patient nurse to a 
blind and tempestuous husband, and mothering his three daughters; but she died 
in 1658 in giving birth to a short-lived child. That was a bitter year for Milton, 
since it took Cromwell too, and left the Latin secretary to keep his post as best 
he could amid the chaos of factions that reduced Richard Cromwell to a 
benevolent nonentity. Though Milton must have known that England was now 
moving toward a Stuart restoration, he issued a new edition (October, 1658) of 
his Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, justifying the execution of Charles I in 
terms that almost courted martyrdom. In a characteristic preface he described 
this first Defense as “a monument . . . not easily to perish,” claimed for it divine 
inspiration, and ranked it only next to Cromwell’s deeds as having saved 
England’s liberty.9° 

He resisted with blind bravery the movement for recalling Charles Il. When 
Monck’s army reached London, and Parliament hesitated between a republic and 
a monarchy, Milton published (February, 1660), as an address to Parliament, an 
eighteen-page pamphlet, The Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free 
Commonwealth, and the Excellence Thereof Compared with Inconveniences and 
Dangers of Readmitting Kingship in this Nation; and he boldly signed it “The 
author, J.M.” He pleaded with Parliament not to make 


vain and viler than dirt the blood of so many thousand faithful and 
valiant Englishmen who left us this liberty, bought with our own lives . 
. . What will they [our neighbors] at best say of us, and of the whole 
English name, but scoffingly, as of that foolish builder mentioned by 
our Saviour, who began to build a tower, and was unable to finish it? 
Where is this goodly tower of a commonwealth, which the English 
boasted they would build to overshadow kings, and be another Rome 
in the West? .. . What madness is it for them who might manage nobly 
their own affairs themselves, sluggishly and weakly to devolve all ina 
single person! ... How unmanly must it needs be, to count such a one 
the breath of our nostrils, to hang all our felicity on him, all our safety, 
our wellbeing, for which, if we were aught else but sluggards and 
babies, we need depend on none but God and our own counsels, our 
own active virtue and industry!97 


He predicted that all “the old encroachments” of monarchy on the freedom of the 
people will return soon after restoration. He proposed to replace Parliament with 
a “General Council” of ablest men, elected by the people, its members to serve 
till death, subject to removal only by conviction of some crime, and replenished 
by periodical elections. This Council, however, is to allow the greatest possible 
freedom of speech and worship, and of local autonomy. “I trust,” Milton 
concluded, “I shall have spoken persuasion to abundance of sensible and 
ingenuous men—to some perhaps whom God may raise of these stones to 
become Children of Liberty, and may enable and unite in their noble resolutions 
to give a stay to these our ruinous proceedings, and to this general defection of 
the unguided and abused multitude.” 

Parliament ignored this plea to destroy itself. Attacks on Milton appeared in 
print; one pamphlet recommended hanging him. The Council of State, now 
royalist, ordered the arrest of Milton’s printer, and discharged Milton from his 
post as Latin secretary. Milton replied by publishing a second and enlarged 
edition of The Ready and Easy Way (April, 1660). He warned Parliament that 
promises now made by Charles II could easily be broken after the consolidation 
of the new royal power. He admitted that the majority of the people desired the 
restoration of Charles II, but he urged that the majority had no right to enslave a 
minority. “More just it is . . . if it come to force, that the less number compel a 
greater to return .. . their liberty than that a greater number . . . compel a less 
most injuriously to be their fellow slaves.”99 Attacks upon Milton multiplied; 
one called upon Charles II, then at Breda, to remember the insults that Milton, in 
Eikonoklastes and elsewhere, had heaped upon Charles I, and suggested that 
Milton should be joined with the actual regicides as meriting death. 19° 

Before this pamphlet could reach Charles, he had already sailed for England. 
On May 7 Milton, having taken leave of his children, disappeared into hiding 
with a friend. He was discovered and imprisoned. For three months his fate hung 
in the balance of the royalist Parliament. Many members argued that he, if 
anyone, should be hanged. The general expectation was that he would be; but 
Marvell, Davenant, and others pleaded his age and blindness. Parliament 
contented itself with ordering that certain of his books, wherever found, should 
be burned. On December 15 he was released. He took a house in Holborn, 
moved into it with his children, and passed, after eleven turbulent years of prose, 
into the second and noblest period of his poetry. 


VII. THE OLD POET: 1660-67 


He found some solace in playing the organ and singing; he had, Aubrey tells 
us, “a delicate, tuneable voice.”10! In 1661 he moved again, and again in 1664, 
this time to his final home on Artillery Walk, where a private garden allowed 
him to stroll without other guides than his hands and feet. His nephews, their 
beatings forgotten, came often to see and aid him; friends dropped in to read to 
him or take his dictation. His three daughters served him impatiently but 
arduously. Anne, the oldest, was lame and deformed, and had a defect of speech. 
Deborah was his amanuensis. She and Mary were taught to read to him in Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, French, Italian, and Spanish, though they could not understand 
what they read.192 Indeed, none of them had ever gone to school; they had had 
some private tutoring, but they were poorly educated at best. Milton sold most of 
his library before he died, as his children cared little for books. He complained 
that they clandestinely sold his books, that they neglected him in his need, that 
they conspired with the servants to rob him in household purchases.1°3 They 
were unhappy in that somber home, under a stern, demanding, irritable father. 
When daughter Mary heard that he was planning another marriage, she said “that 
there were no news to hear of his wedding; but if she could hear of his death, 
that were something.”!94 In 1663 Milton, aged fifty-five, took a third wife, 
Elizabeth Minshull, aged twenty-four. She served him faithfully to the end of his 
days. After seven years with this stepmother, whom Aubrey describes as “a 
gentle person, a peaceful and agreeable humor,”1!9° the three daughters left the 
paternal home and went out, at Milton’s expense, to learn various trades. 

The Restoration had cost him much—almost his life; but it made Paradise 
Lost possible. Without it he might have exhausted himself in embattled prose, 
for the fighter in him was as strong as the poet. Nevertheless, amid his 
campaigns, he had never quit hope of writing something that England would 
cherish for centuries to come. In 1640 he made a list of possible subjects for an 
epic or a drama; the story of Adam’s fall was in that list, along with the legends 
of King Arthur. He wavered between Latin and English as the language he 
would use; and even when he had decided on Paradise Lost as his theme, he 
thought of writing it in the form of a Greek tragedy or a medieval mystery play. 
At various times he composed lines or passages which were later fitted into the 
poem. Not till Cromwell was dead did Milton have the leisure to work upon the 
epic daily; and then (1658) he was altogether blind— 


On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues; 
In darkness, and with dangers compass’d round. 106 


Lines came to him as he lay helpless and sleepless in bed; bursting with them he 
would call for an amanuensis, saying that he “wanted to be milked.”197 A fever 
of composition would come upon him; he would dictate forty lines “in a breath,” 
and then laboriously correct them as they were reread to him. Probably no poem 
was ever written with such toil and courage. Milton found strength in his 
consciousness that he was playing both Homer and Isaiah to England, for he 
believed that the poet is the voice of God, a prophet divinely inspired to teach 
mankind. 

In 1665, when plague struck London, an imprisoned Quaker friend, Thomas 
Ellwood, arranged that Milton should be guided to Chalfont St. Giles in 
Buckinghamshire, and occupy Ellwood’s ten-room “cottage” there. In this 
“Pretty Box” the poet completed Paradise Lost (June, 1665). But who would 
publish it? London was in turmoil in 1665-66, with fire coming on the heels of 
plague; and what joy remained was largely Restoration roistering, in no mood 
for 10,558 lines on original sin. Milton had received a thousand pounds for his 
Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio; now (April 27, 1667) he sold all rights to 
Paradise Lost to Samuel Simmons for five pounds down and an agreement for 
additional payments of five pounds each, contingent on sales; all in all he 
received eighteen pounds.!08 The poem was published in August, 1667. In its 
first two years thirteen hundred copies were sold; in its first eleven years, three 
thousand. Probably not that many readers, in any year, read it through today. We 
have so little leisure now that we have invented so many labor-saving devices. 

The poem shares with the Aeneid the drawback that it came after “Homer”; so 
its battle scenes and supernatural warriors lose force by being imitations. 
Doubtless Homer too followed earlier models, but we have forgotten them. 
Johnson thought that Paradise Lost, “by the nature of its subject, has the 
advantage, above all others, that it is universally and perpetually interesting”; but 
he confessed that “none ever wished it longer than it is.”!99 The subject, 


Of Man’s First Disobedience, and the Fruit 
Of that Forbidden Tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought Death into the World, and all our woe, 


was timely enough in Milton’s youth, when the Book of Genesis was received as 
history, and heaven and hell, angels and devils, were in the fabric of daily 
thought. Today the subject is the poem’s greatest handicap, a fairy tale recited to 
adults in twelve cantos; and a sustained effort is now required to accompany 
from beginning to end so long an exposition of so harsh and antiquated a 


theology. But never has nonsense been made more sublime. The grandeur of the 
scene, embracing heaven, hell, and the earth; the solemn, stately march of the 
blank verse, the manipulation of the complicated plot, the fresh and tender 
descriptions of nature, the successful effort to give reality and character to Adam 
and Eve, the frequent passages of majestic power—these are some of the reasons 
why Paradise Lost remains the greatest poem in the English language. 

The story opens in hell, where Satan, pictured as a bird of “mighty stature” 
and “expanded wings,” exhorts his fallen angels not to despair: 


All is not lost; the unconquerable Will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield: 
... To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify his power 
..., that were low indeed, 
That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfall; ... 

the mind and spirit remains 
Invincible . . 110 


This sounds like Cromwell defying one Charles, and Milton another. Several 
passages describing Satan remind us of Milton: 


A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven.!11 


In the early cantos Milton’s eloquence lured him into drawing an almost 
sympathetic picture of the Devil as the leader of a revolt against established and 
arbitrary power. The poet saved himself from making Satan the hero of the epic 
by representing him later as the Father of Lies, who “squat like a toad,” or as a 
serpent sliding sinuously in the slime.!!2 But in that same canto Satan stands 
forth as the defender of knowledge: 


Knowledge forbidden? 
... Why should their Lord 
Envy them that? Can it be a sin to know, 
Can it be death? And do they [Adam and Eve] only stand 
By ignorance? Is that their happy state, 


The proof of their obedience and their faith? 
... Twill excite their minds 
With more desire to know .. .113 


And so he argues with Eve like a rationalist attacking an obscurantist Church: 


Why, then, was this forbid? Why but to awe, 
Why but to keep you low and ignorant, 

His worshipers? He knows that in the day 

You eat thereof, your eyes, that seem so clear 

Yet are but dim, shall perfectly be then 

Open’d and clear’d, and ye shall be as gods. . .1!4 


The angel Raphael, however, bids Adam check his curiosity about the universe; 
it is not wise for man to desire to know beyond his mortal scope;!1° faith is wiser 
than knowledge. 

We should have expected Milton to interpret the “first sin” not as desire for 
knowledge but as sexual intercourse. On the contrary, he sings a quite 
unpuritanic paean to the legitimacy of sexual pleasure, within the bounds of 
marriage; and he represents Adam and Eve as indulging in such tactile values 
while still remaining in the “state of innocence.”!!6 But after the “fall”—eating 
the forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge—they begin to feel shame in sexual 
congress.!!7 Now Adam sees Eve as the source of all evil, “a rib crooked by 
nature,” and mourns that God ever created woman: 


O why did God 
... create at last 
This novelty on Earth, this fair defect 
Of Nature, and not fill the World at once 
With men as angels without feminine, 
Or find some other way to generate 
Mankind?1!18 


Whereupon, so soon in the Biblical history of marriage, the first man makes a 
plea for the easier divorcing of the wife by the husband. Almost forgetting 
Adam, Milton here repeats in verse what he had said in prose about the proper 
subordination of woman to man.!!9 He will return to that refrain in Samson 
Agonistes;!29 it is his favorite dream. And in his secret De Doctrina Christiana 


he pleaded for the restoration of polygamy. Had not the Old Testament 
sanctioned it, and had not the New Testament left that wholesome and manly 
law unrepealed?!21 

However interpreted, “man’s first disobedience” proved too narrow a theme 
to fill twelve cantos. An epic required action, action, and action; but as the revolt 
of the angels is over when the story begins, its drama can enter the poem only 
through reminiscence, which is a fading echo. The battle scenes are well 
described, with due clash of arms and cleaving of heads and limbs, but it is hard 
to feel the pain or ecstasy of such imaginary blows. Like the French dramatists, 
Milton indulges a passion for oratory; everyone from God to Eve makes 
speeches, and Satan finds hellfire no impediment to rhetoric. It is disturbing to 
learn that even in hell we shall have to listen to lectures. 

God, in this poem, is not the indescribable effulgence felt in Dante’s 
Paradiso; he is a Scholastic philosopher who gives long and unconvincing 
reasons why he, the omnipotent, allows Satan to exist, and allows him to tempt 
man, all the while foreseeing that man will succumb and bring all mankind to 
centuries of sin and misery. He argues that without freedom to sin there is no 
virtue, without trial there is no wisdom; he thinks it better that man should face 
temptation and resist it than not be tempted at all, quite unforeseeing that the 
Lord’s Prayer would beg God not to lead man into temptation. Who can help 
sympathize with Satan’s revolt against such an incredible sadist? 


Did Milton really believe in this predestinarian horror? Apparently, for he 
expounded it not only in Paradise Lost, but in his secret essay De Doctrina 
Christiana; 122 long before the creation of man, God had determined which souls 
should be saved, and which should be damned. That secret essay, however, 
contained some heresies; Milton never published it; it was not discovered till 
1823, and did not reach print till 1825. 

It is a remarkable document. It begins piously enough by assuming, without 
argument, that every word in the Bible was inspired by God. Milton admits that 
the Biblical text has suffered from “corruptions, falsifications, and mutations,” 
but even in its present form it is the work of God. He will not allow any but a 
literal interpretation. If the Scriptures tell us that God rested, or feared, or 
repented, or was angry or grieved, these statements are to be taken at their face 
value, and not diluted as metaphors. Even the corporeal parts and qualities 
ascribed to God are to be accepted as physically true.!25 But in addition to this 
external revelation of himself in Scripture, God has given us an internal 
revelation which is the Holy Spirit speaking in our hearts; and this internal 
revelation, “the peculiar possession of each believer, is far superior... , a more 


certain guide than Scripture.”!24 However, in his arguments, Milton quotes the 
Bible as the final and clinching proof. 

On the basis of Scripture he rejects orthodox Trinitarianism, and prefers the 
Arian heresy: Christ was literally the Son of God, but he was begotten by the 
Father in time; therefore he was not coeval with the Father, and never equal with 
Him. Christ is the agent created by God as the Logos through whom all else was 
to be created. Milton does not admit Creation ex nihilo, out of nothing; the world 
of matter, like the world of spirit, is a timeless emanation from the divine 
substance. Even spirit is a fine, ethereal matter, and should not be too sharply 
distinguished from matter; ultimately matter and spirit, and in man body and 
soul, are one.!25 These views bear considerable resemblance to those of Hobbes 
(1588-1679) and Spinoza (1632-77), both of whom died in the same decade 
with Milton (1608—74). Probably Milton knew the works of Hobbes, which were 
making considerable noise in the court of Charles II. 

Milton’s personal religion remained a strange mixture of theism and 
materialism, of Arminian freedom of will and Calvinistic predestination. He 
seems in his writings to have been a profoundly religious man; yet he attended 
no church, even before his blindness, and practiced no religious rites in his 
home.!26 “In the distribution of his hours,” wrote Dr. Johnson, “there was no 
hour of prayer, either solitary or with his household; omitting public prayers, he 
omitted all.”!2”7 He scorned the clergy, and lamented Cromwell’s retention of a 
State-paid clergy as a form of “whoredom” injurious to both Church and state.128 
In one of his last pronouncements (Treatise of True Religion, Heresy, Schism, 
Toleration, and the Best Means to Prevent the Growth of Popery, 1673) he went 
directly counter to Charles II’s second Declaration of Indulgence (1672) by 
warning England not to tolerate Catholics, atheists, or any sect that did not 
recognize the Bible as the sole basis of its creed. 

It was this man, bristling with heresy, anticlericalism, and nonconformity, 
who gave its noblest modern exposition to the Christian creed. 


VII. THE FINAL YEARS: 1667-74 


As he passed into his seventh decade, Milton still retained, except for his 
blindness, the physical health and pride that had upheld him through so many 
conflicts of religion and politics. Aubrey describes him as “a spare man .. . of 
middle stature, . . . a beautiful and well-proportioned body,. . . complexion 
exceeding fair;. . . healthy and free from all diseases; seldom taking any physic 


[medicine]; only towards his latter end he was visited with the gout.”!29 His hair, 
parted in the middle, fell to his shoulders in curls; his eyes gave no sign of their 
blindness; his gait was still erect and firm. When he went out he dressed 
fastidiously and wore a sword, for he was proud of his swordsmanship.!39 A 
man made grave and humorless by too much certainty, yet pleasant enough in 
conversation if not crossed. He was not quite a Puritan: he had the Puritan 
consciousness of sin, hell, election, and infallible Scripture, but he relished 
beauty, enjoyed music, wrote a play, and wanted many wives; some echo of the 
Elizabethan élan lingered amid his humorless solemnity. He was egotistic, or 
revealed his natural egotism, to an unusual extreme; he was “not ignorant of his 
own parts,” as Anthony Wood put it;!5! and, said Johnson, “scarcely any man 
ever wrote so much and praised so few.”!32 Probably genius needs to be self- 
centered, buttressed with internal pride, in order to stand steadily against the 
crowd. What is hardest to accept in Milton is his capacity for hatred and his 
intemperate abuse of those who differed from him. He thought that we should 
pray for our enemies, but that we should also “call down curses publicly on the 
enemies of God and the Church, as also on false brethren, and on such as are 
guilty of any grievous offenses against God, or even against ourselves.”1!33 The 
other side of this hot passion was the courage of the prophet denouncing his 
time. Instead of being silenced by the Restoration riot, he dared to hit at the 
“court amours” under Charles II, the “lust and violence” in palaces, the “bought 
smile of harlots,” the “wanton masque or midnight ball.” 134 

As if flinging a last defiance at darkened time, he published in one day 
(September 20, 1670) two unrelentingly Miltonic works: Paradise Regained and 
Samson Agonistes. In 1665 Thomas Ellwood, having read the earlier epic, 
challenged Milton: “Thou hast said much here of Paradise lost, but what hast 
thou to say of Paradise found?”!55 Milton felt the point keenly, but he wondered 
how he could show Paradise regained at any point in history; even the death of 
Christ had not cleansed man of crime and lust and war. But he thought that in the 
resistance of Christ to Satan’s temptations he saw a promise that the God in man 
would someday overcome the Devil in him, and make man fit to live under the 
rule of Christ and justice on earth. 

So in the four “books” of Paradise Regained Milton centered the life of 
Christ not on the Crucifixion but on the temptation in the wilderness. Satan 
offers Christ “stripling youths . . . of fairer hue than Ganymede,” then “nymphs . 
..and Naiades . . . and ladies of the Hesperides,” 13° then wealth—all to no avail. 
Satan shows him Imperial Rome under a Tiberius exhausted, childless, and 
unpopular; would not Christ like to lead a revolution with Satan’s aid, and make 
himself emperor of the world? As this does not appeal to Jesus, Satan shows him 


the Athens of Socrates and Plato; would he not like to join them and be a 
philosopher? Satan and Christ then engage in a strange debate on the 
comparative merits of Greek versus Hebrew literature. Christ upholds the Jewish 
prophets and poets as far superior to the Greeks: 


Greece from us these arts derived, 
III imitated . . .187 


After two “books” of argument Satan acknowledges himself defeated and takes 
to his wings, while a chorus of angels gathers around the triumphant Christ and 
sings: 


... now thou hast avenged 
Supplanted Adam, and by vanquishing 
Temptation, hast regained lost Paradise . . .138 


Milton tells the story not with the sonorous sublimity of the larger epic, but 
with his usual facility for verse and predilection for argument, all the while 
unfolding his erudition in geography and history. He does not continue the story 
to the Crucifixion; probably he did not agree with the view that it was Christ’s 
death that reopened the gates of Paradise. Happiness could be gained only by 
virtue and self-control. He could never understand why England refused to take 
seriously this absurd rewriting of the Gospels. He thought the later epic not 
inferior to the earlier except in scope.!39 “He could not bear to hear Paradise 
Lost preferred to Paradise Regained.” 149 

The Miltonic fire flared up for the last time in Samson Agonistes. Having 
challenged Homer, Virgil, and Dante with his epic, now he challenged 
Aeschylus and Sophocles with a play that accepted all the restraints of Greek 
tragedy. The preface asks the reader to note that the drama obeys the classic 
unities, and that it avoids “the poet’s error of intermixing comic stuff with tragic 
sadness and gravity, or introducing trivial and vulgar persons”; here Milton turns 
his back upon the Elizabethans, and cleaves to the Greeks; nor does he fall far 
short of his Attic exemplars. Samson, his strength shorn with his hair by Delilah, 
and his eyes gouged out by his Philistine captors, does not merely echo Oedipus 
eyeless in Colonus; he is Milton himself, living in a world hostile and unseen: 


Blind among enemies, O worse than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age! 
Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct, 


And all her various objects of delight 

Annulled, which might in part my grief have eased... 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 

Without all hope of day! 141 


Indeed, the whole play may be interpreted as a remarkably consistent allegory: 
Milton is Samson, agonizing in adversity; the defeated Jews are the Puritans, the 
chosen people, broken by the Restoration; the victorious Philistines are the 
triumphant pagan royalists, and the collapse of their temple is almost a prophecy 
of the “Glorious Revolution” that unseated the “idolatrous” Stuarts in 1688. 
Delilah is a treacherous Mary Powell, and the chorus repeats Milton’s arguments 
for divorce.!42 Milton almost purged himself of his furies by voicing them 
through Samson, who accepts his coming end: 


My race of glory run, and race of shame, 
And I shall shortly be with them that rest.143 


In July, 1674, Milton felt himself failing. For reasons not known to us he 
omitted writing his will; instead, he delivered to his brother Christopher a 
“nuncupative”—merely oral—will, which Christopher reported as follows: 


Brother, the portion due to me from Mr. Powell, my former wife’s 
father, I leave to the unkind children I had by her; but I have received 
no part of it; and my will and meaning is they shall have no other 
benefit of my estate than the said portion and what I have besides done 
for them, they having been very undutiful to me. And all the residue of 
my estate I leave to the disposal of Elizabeth, my loving wife.!44 


This oral will was repeated to his wife and to others at various times. 

He held on to life resolutely, but day to day his gout increased in pain, 
crippling his hands and feet. On November 8, 1674, fever consumed him, and 
that night he died. He had lived sixty-five years and eleven months. He was 
buried in the cemetery of his parish church, St. Giles, Cripplegate, beside his 
father. 

Oral wills were recognized in English law till 1677, but were subject to close 
scrutiny by the courts. The daughters contested Milton’s will; the judge rejected 
it, gave two thirds to the wife, one third, totaling three hundred pounds, to the 
daughters. The “portion due” from Mr. Powell was never paid. 


Though we know so much more about Milton than about Shakespeare, and so 
much must be recorded to picture him, we still do not know enough to judge him 
—if this is possible of any man. We do not know how much reason his daughters 
gave him for his resentment, nor how they treated that third wife who so 
comforted his old age; we can only regret that he failed to win their love. We do 
not know in full his reasons for acting as a censor of the press for Cromwell after 
arguing so eloquently for “unlicensed printing.” We may ascribe much of his 
abusiveness in controversy to the manners and standards of the time. We may 
pardon his vanity and egotism as the crutch on which genius leans when it gets 
little support from the applause of the world. We need not relish him as a man to 
admire him as a poet, and as one of England’s greatest writers of prose. 

Those who resolve to read Paradise Lost from beginning to end are surprised 
to find how often it soars to high levels of imagination and utterance, so that in 
time we forgive the dull pages of argument, science, or geography as breathing 
spaces between exaltations; it would be absurd to expect those lyric flights to be 
continuously sustained. In the short poems they are sustained. And in Milton’s 
prose there are passages, especially in the Areopagitica, that are unsurpassed for 
vigor or splendor, for thought and music, in all the gamut of the world’s secular 
literature. 

His contemporaries gave him only a grudging fame. During the ascendancy 
of his party he was a warrior writing prose, and his early lyrics were forgotten. 
He published his larger poems under that Restoration which scomed his tribe 
and reluctantly consented to let him live. When Louis XIV asked his ambassador 
in London to name England’s best living authors, the reply was that there were 
none of any worth except Milton, who, unfortunately, had defended the regicides 
who were now being hanged, alive or dead. Even in that riotous age, however, 
its most famous poet, John Dryden, whom Milton had reckoned as “a good 
rhymester but no poet,”!45 rated Paradise Lost as “one of the greatest, most 
noble and most sublime poems which either this age or nation has produced.” !46 
After the overthrow of the Stuarts Milton came into his own. Addison praised 
him generously in The Spectator.14”7 Thereafter the image of Milton grew in 
splendor and sanctity in the British mind, till Wordsworth, in 1802, could 
apostrophize him: 


Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour; .. . 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea, 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 


His soul was like a monument, and dwelt apart even from those nearest to 
him; but his mind spread like the majestic heavens over all the concerns of men, 
and his voice still sounds like Homer’s polyphloisboio thalasses, the “many- 
billowed sea.” 


I. Books I and II, 1653; Book III, 1693. Pierre Motteux completed the translation in 1708. 


II. We regret to add that when Milton was assigned the task of defending the execution of Charles I, he 
listed, among the blots on that monarch’s memory, a fondness for Shakespeare.28 


III. Le., to write poetry. 


IV. Stephen Marshall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomen, and William (W as double U) 
Spurstow. 


V. Areopagitica meant matters pertaining to the supreme court of Athens, which was called the Areopagus 
from the hill where it convened. Milton took the title from a pamphlet addressed to the Areopagus by 
Isocrates in 355 B. C. 


VI. See below, Chapter XVI, Section 1. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Restoration 


1660-85 


I. THE HAPPY KING 


ON May 29, 1660, exactly thirty years after his birth, Charles II entered London 
amid such popular rejoicing as exceeded anything in England’s memory. Twenty 
thousand men of the city militia escorted him, flaunting their banners and 
brandishing their swords, through streets strewn with flowers, hung with 
tapestry, noisy with trumpets and bells and hailing cries, and lined with half the 
population of the town. “I stood in the Strand and beheld it,” wrote Evelyn, “and 
blessed God.”! It marked the temper of England, and the failure of Puritanism, 
that whereas six years of war and turmoil had been required to depose Charles I, 
not one drop of blood had been shed in restoring his son. All through that 
ecstatic summer Englishmen flocked to Whitehall to greet the King. “The 
eagerness of men, women, and children to see his Majesty and kiss his hands,” 
said one witness, “was so great that he had scarce leisure to eat for some days. . . 
. And the King, being as willing to give them that satisfaction, would have none 
kept out, but gave free access to all sorts of people.”2 He said he wished to make 
his people as happy as himself. 

If he had taken any problem very seriously in those triumphant days, the 
difficulties bequeathed to him would have darkened his honeymoon. The cash in 
the Exchequer amounted to £ 11, 2s. 10d. The government was in debt by two 
million pounds. The army and navy were several years behind in pay. England 
was at war with Spain. Dunkirk was precariously held at a cost of £ 100,000 per 
annum. Ten thousand Cavaliers who had fought for Charles I, and had been 
despoiled by Cromwell, begged for compensation. Ten thousands patriots 
petitioned for sinecures. Charles said Yes recklessly, and trusted Parliament to 
find funds. 

Parliament too was happy. Its first mood was one of ecstatic submission to 
the restored monarchy: “We submit and oblige ourselves and our posterities to 
your Majesty forever.”> The House of Commons voted “that neither themselves 


nor the people of England could be free from the horrid guilt of the late 
unnatural rebellion, or from the punishments which that guilt merited unless they 
formally availed themselves of his Majesty’s grace and pardon”—whereupon the 
members went in a body and knelt before the amused monarch to receive his 
absolution.4 The Commons felt added guilt for having assembled without the 
summons or consent of the King; it called itself humbly a “Convention” until 
Charles eased its conscience by declaring it a legitimate Parliament.° These 
ceremonies over, the Parliament annulled all such legislation of the Long 
Parliament as had not received the consent of Charles I; but it reaffirmed those 
concessions which that King had made to Parliament, including its own 
supremacy in all matters of taxation; and these concessions were confirmed by 
Charles II. Parliament shared with the King in a crucial victory of the civil 
power over the military: the arrears of pay due the army that for a decade had 
ruled England were paid; the forty thousand men disbanded and went home. 

Charles had agreed to pardon all his enemies except those that Parliament 
should exclude from amnesty. Parliament spent weeks debating whom to spare 
and whom to kill. On July 27, 1660, the King went to the House of Lords and 
pleaded for an early and merciful decision: 


My Lords, if you do not join with me in extinguishing this fear, 
which keeps the hearts of men awake ... , you keep me from 
performing my promise, which if I had not made, I am persuaded 
neither you nor I had been now here. I knew well there had been some 
men who could neither forgive themselves, or be forgiven by us; and I 
thank you for your justice towards those—the immediate murderers of 
my father; but—I will deal truly with you—I never thought of 
excepting any others [from the amnesty] . . . This mercy and 
indulgence is the best way to bring men to a true repentance .. . It will 
make them good subjects to me, and good friends and neighbors to 
you.® 


Parliament wished for a wider vengeance, but Charles insisted that pardon 
should be offered to all except those who had signed the death sentence of his 
father.” Of these a third were dead, a third had fled; twenty-eight were arrested 
and tried; fifteen were condemned to life imprisonment, thirteen were hanged, 
drawn, and quartered (October 13-17, 1660). Thomas Harrison, the first to 
suffer, “looking as cheerful,” noted eyewitness Pepys, “as any man could do in 
that condition,” spoke bravely from the scaffold, saying that his course in voting 
for the death of Charles I had been dictated by God.® “He was presently cut 


down,” says Pepys, “and his head and heart shown to the people, at which there 
were great shouts of joy.”? On December 8 Parliament ordered that the corpses 
of Cromwell, Ireton, and John Bradshaw should be exhumed from Westminster 
Abbey and be hanged; it was so done on January 30, 1661, as a way of 
celebrating the anniversary of Charles |’s death. The heads were exposed for a 
day on top of Westminster Hall (where Parliament met), and then the remains 
were buried in a pit under the gallows of Tyburn; all of which made John Evelyn 
rejoice at “the stupendous and inscrutable judgments of God.”!9 Another victim, 
Harry Vane, once governor of Massachusetts Bay Colony, was hanged (1662) 
for having been instrumental in procuring the execution of Strafford. In this case 
the King’s mercy slept; he had promised to spare popular “Sir Harry,” but the 
prisoner’s boldness at trial hardened the royal heart. 

On December 29, 1660, the Convention Parliament dissolved itself to make 
way for elections to a more representative delegation. In the interim the 
government faced the only hostile demonstration that questioned its popularity in 
the capital. It had done nothing to silence the religious sects that still hoped for a 
republican regime; Presbyterian, Anabaptist, Independent, and Fifth Monarchy 
divines preached hotly against the monarchy, and predicted that God’s 
vengeance would fall upon it soon in earthquakes, or sheets of blood, or swarms 
of toads invading the houses of royal magistrates. On Sunday, January 6, 1661, 
while the King was at Portsmouth seeing his beloved sister Henrietta off to 
France, a wine cooper, Thomas Venner, raised the cry of revolt in a congregation 
of Fifth Monarchy “saints.” His excited hearers armed themselves, ran through 
the streets crying out that only Jesus should be king, and slew all who resisted 
them. For two days and nights the city was in terror, for the Saints scattered in 
all directions, killing heartily; until at last a small company of guards, which the 
confident government had relied upon to keep order, rounded up the raiders and 
led them to the gallows. Charles, returning in haste to his capital, organized new 
regiments to police it. 

On April 23, feast of England’s patron St. George, the happy King was 
crowned in Westminster Abbey, with all the solemn gorgeous ceremony so 
precious to monarchy and so dear to the people; and the restored Anglican 
hierarchy took care to impress upon their anointed rake his obligation to defend 
the faith and the Church. On May 8 the new “Cavalier Parliament” convened, so 
called because its majority was more royalist than the King, and lusted for 
revenge against the Puritans. Charles had difficulty in dissuading it from 
resuming the slaughter of his father’s enemies. It restored, theoretically, much of 
the royal prerogative that had been lost by Charles I: no legislation was to be 
valid except with the consent of both Houses and the King; and he was to have 


supreme command of England’s armed forces on land or sea. It reestablished the 
House of Lords, and returned to that chamber the bishops of the Established 
Church; but it refused to renew the Star Chamber or the Court of High 
Commission, and the right of habeas corpus was retained. Cavalier properties 
confiscated under Cromwell were restored, with little compensation to the 
purchasers. The old aristocracy regained wealth and power; the dispossessed 
families turned against the Stuarts, and later joined with the gentry and the 
middle classes to form the Whigs against the Tories. Charles, in the first half of 
his reign, was too lackadaisical to assert any absolute authority; he allowed the 
Cavalier Parliament to continue for seventeen years despite his legal right to 
dismiss it; in practice he was a constitutional king. The essential result of the 
Rebellion (1642-49), the passage of supremacy from king to Parliament, and 
from the Lords to the Commons, survived the Restoration despite the theoretical 
absolutism of the Crown. 

It was the good fortune of Parliament that Charles had no liking for 
government. He behaved as if, after fourteen years of wandering and hardship, 
he had now been granted by Providence the right to be happy, and had been 
admitted to a Mohammedan Paradise. Sometimes he labored at affairs of state; 
his negligence of them has been exaggerated;!! and toward the end of his reign 
the nation was surprised to see him take direct charge and acquit himself with 
skill and resolution. But in these honeymoon years he delegated to Edward 
Hyde, whom he made Earl of Clarendon in 1661, the administration of the 
government and even the determination of policy. 

The character of the King entered influentially into the manners, morals, and 
politics of the age. He was predominantly French in parentage and education. 
His mother was French; his father was the great-grandson of Mary of Guise or 
Lorraine; add to this a Scottish, a Danish, and an Italian grandparent, and we get 
a rich but perhaps unstable mixture. From his sixteenth to his thirtieth year he 
had lived on the Continent, where he learned French ways, and saw them at their 
best in his sister Henrietta Anne. His dark hair and skin remembered his Italian 
grandmother, Marie de Médicis; his temperament was Latin, like that of his 
great-grandmother Mary Queen of Scots; his sensual lips, his shining eyes, his 
long intrusive nose, and perhaps his taste for women, came from his Gascon 
grandfather, Henry of Navarre. 

Sexually he was the most scandalous leader of his time, for his example set 
loose the looseness of his court, of London society, and of the Restoration 
theater. We know thirteen of his mistresses by name. When, aged eighteen, he 
came from Holland to England to fight for his father, he found time to beget, by 
the “brown, beautiful, bold” Lucy Walter, a boy who grew up as James Scott, 


whom he later acknowledged as his son and made Duke of Monmouth. Lucy 
followed Charles to the Continent and served him faithfully, apparently with 
some now nameless aides. Soon after occupying the royal palace he called 
Barbara Palmer to comfort his weariness. As Barbara Villiers she had set 
London agog with her beauty. At eighteen (1659) she married Roger Palmer, 
who became Earl of Castlemaine. At nineteen she found the King’s bed, and 
soon won such domination over his complaisant spirit that he gave her an 
apartment in Whitehall, lavished great sums upon her, and allowed her to sell 
political appointments and to influence the fate of ministers. She bore three sons 
and two daughters, whom he acknowledged as his own. He had his doubts, 
however, for amid her royal devotions she carried on liaisons with other men.!2 
Her piety grew with her promiscuity. In 1663 she announced her conversion to 
Catholicism. Her relatives sought the King to dissuade her, but he told them that 
he never meddled with the souls of the ladies.13 

In 1661 Charles thought it time to marry. From many suitors he chose 
Catherine of Braganza, daughter of John IV of Portugal, for she was offered to 
him with a dowry providentially fitted to the needs of a spendthrift ruler and a 
merchant state: £ 500,000 in cash, the port of Tangier, the isle and (then small) 
city of Bombay, and free trade with all Portuguese possessions in Asia and 
America. In return England pledged aid to maintain the independence of 
Portugal. When the precious Infanta reached Portsmouth Charles was on hand to 
greet her; they were married (May 21, 1662) at first by Roman Catholic rites, 
then by Anglican. He wrote to her mother that he was “the happiest man in the 
world,” and he bore gallantly with her train of hoopskirted ladies and solemn 
monks. She fell in love with him at first touch. Everything went well for some 
weeks; but in July Lady Castlemaine gave birth to a boy, at whose christening 
Charles stood godfather—another case of taking God’s name in vain. Having left 
her husband, Barbara was now completely dependent upon the King. She begged 
him not to desert her; he yielded, and soon resumed relations with her, with the 
most scandalous fidelity. Forgetting his usual good manners, he publicly 
presented Barbara to his wife. Catherine bled at the nose with humiliation, 
swooned, and was carried from the room. Clarendon, at Charles’s urging, 
explained to her that adultery was a royal privilege, recognized as such by the 
best families on the Continent. In time the Queen adjusted herself to her 
consort’s Oriental ways. Once, visiting him and seeing a tiny slipper beside his 
bed, she graciously withdrew lest “the pretty little fool” hiding behind the 
curtains should catch cold;!4 this time it was the actress Moll Davis. Meanwhile 
Catherine tried repeatedly to bear Charles a child; but, like Catherine of Aragon 
with an earlier King, she had several miscarriages. In 1670 Parliament passed a 


bill enlarging the grounds for divorce; some courtiers, anxious for a Protestant 
heir, advised Charles to divorce Catherine for sterility, but he refused. By that 
time he had learned to love her deeply, after his own fashion. 

Pepys pictures the court as of July 27, 1667: 


Fenn tells me that the King and my Lady Castlemaine are quite 
broke off, and she is going away, and is with child, and swears the 
King shall own it . . . or she will bring it into Whitehall . . . and dash 
the brains of it out before the King’s face. He tells me that the King 
and court were never in the world so bad as they are now for gaming, 
whoring, and drinking, and the most abominable vices that were ever 
in the world; so that all must come to naught.1!5 


By 1668 Charles was tiring of La Castlemaine’s tantrums. On one of his last 
visits to her he interrupted John Churchill, the future Duke of Marlborough, 
who, according to Bishop Burnet, jumped from the window to avoid a scene 
with the King.16 Charles made her Duchess of Cleveland, and supported her, 
with the public money, to the end of her career. 

It is pleasant to relate that one woman apparently repulsed the royal rooster: 
Frances Stewart, who was credited with “the finest face that perhaps was ever 
seen”;!7 “Tt was hardly possible,” said Anthony Hamilton, “for a woman to have 
less wit or more beauty.”!8 The King continued to importune her even after she 
had married the Duke of Richmond. Pepys describes him as rowing alone at 
night to Somerset House, “and there, the garden door not being open, himself 
clambered over the wall to make a visit to her, which is a horrid shame!” !9 

In 1668 Charles saw Nell Gwynn acting at the Drury Lane Theatre. Born and 
bred in the lowest poverty, entertaining tavern drinkers with her songs, selling 
oranges in the theater, taking minor parts, rising to leading roles in comedies, she 
kept through all her career a spontaneity of good spirits and good will that 
charmed the blasé King. She made no difficulties about becoming his mistress; 
she drew large sums from his ailing purse, but she spent much of these in 
charity. Soon she had to compete with a siren sent from France (1671) to keep 
Charles toeing the French and Catholic line: Louise de Kéroualle, whose 
aristocratic airs Nell mimicked impishly. All the world knows how, when the 
London populace mistook Nell for her Catholic rival and jeered her, she put her 
pretty head out of the coach window and cried: “Be silent, good people; I am the 
Protestant whore.”2° She continued to share Charles’s favor to the end of his 
life, and was in his thoughts at his death. La Kéroualle, soon made Duchess of 
Portsmouth, angered London because she was looked upon as a very expensive 


French agent, draining the King of forty thousand pounds a year, amassing 
jewelry, and living in such luxury as turned honest John Evelyn’s stomach.?! 
Her reign ended in 1676, when Charles discovered Hortense Mancini, the 
vivacious niece of Cardinal Mazarin. 

Charles had other faults. In his youthful misfortunes he had lost all faith in 
humanity, and judged all men and women as La Rochefoucauld described them. 
Hence he was scarcely capable of devotion—except to his sister—but lost 
himself in infatuations; and no sincere and lasting friendship cast any substantial 
glow upon the shallow brilliance of his life. He sold his country as readily as he 
bought women. He set his court the example of gambling for great sums. Despite 
the careless charm of his manners he showed at times a lack of delicacy that 
could hardly have been found in his father; so, for example, he drew Gramont’s 
attention to the fact that his household attendants served him on bended knee.22 
He was not often drunk, but was “horribly” so a few days after the issuance of an 
edict against drunkenness.23 He was usually tolerant of criticism, but when Sir 
John Coventry, overstepping bounds, asked in open Parliament “whether the 
King’s pleasure lay among men or the women,” Charles bade his guardsmen 
“leave a mark” upon him; they waylaid Sir John and slit his nose to the bone.?4 

And yet there were very few who could help liking him. Not since the youth 
of Henry VIII had an English king been so popular with his court. His physical 
vitality was ingratiating. There was no meanness in him; he was considerate, 
kind, and generous; even after paying his courtesans he found means for charity. 
He made his park a sanctuary for diverse animals, and saw that no harm came to 
them. His favorite spaniel slept, mated, littered and gave suck in the King’s 
bedchamber.2° He put on no airs, was affable and approachable, and quickly set 
his interlocutors at their ease. Everyone but Coventry agreed in speaking of him 
as “the good-natured king.”26 Gramont reckoned him “of all men one of the 
most mild and gentle.”2”? According to Aubrey he was “the pattern of 
courtesy.”28 He had polished his manners in France, and, like Louis XIV, he 
doffed his hat to the lowliest women. He was far ahead of his nation in tolerance 
of diverse opinions and faiths. He drank to the health of his political opponents, 
and delighted in satire even when of himself. His sense of humor was the delight 
of the court. Pepys describes him as leading an old country dance called 
“Cuckolds All Awry.” His merrymaking was only briefly interrupted by news of 
plague, fire, bankruptcy, or war. 

His mind was not profound, but there was remarkably little nonsense in it. He 
disposed of a man who claimed to tell fortunes by taking him to the races and 
noting that he lost three times in succession. He had a keen interest in science, 
made experiments, gave a charter and gifts to the Royal Society, and attended 


several of its meetings. He had no particular interest in literature, but much in 
art, and treasured his Raphaels, Titians, and Holbeins. His conversation had 
much of the vivacity and variety of that of the cultured circles in France; he 
talked well of poetry with Dryden, of music with Purcell, of architecture with 
Wren, and was a discriminating patron in all these fields. There must have been 
a great deal to be loved in a man whose sister, on her deathbed, said of him, “I 
have loved him better than life itself, and now my only regret in dying is to be 
leaving him.”29 


Il. THE RELIGIOUS CALDRON 


Did he have any religion? His life suggests the same attitude that we find in 
many contemporary Frenchmen, who lived as atheists and died as Catholics; this 
seemed to get the best of both worlds, and to be a great improvement on Pascal’s 
“wager.” “His sense of religion was so small,” said Burnet, “that he did not so 
much as affect the hypocrite, but at prayers and sacraments let everyone, by his 
negligent behavior, see how little he thought himself concerned in these 
matters.”90 “My Lord, my Lord,” said a preacher to a dozing peer in the 
congregation, “you snore so loud you will wake the King.”3! Saint-Evremond, 
who knew Charles well, described him as a deist?2—i.e., one who acknowledged 
a Supreme Being, more or less impersonal, and interpreted the remainder of the 
religious creeds as popular poetry; and the Earl of Buckingham and the 
Marquess of Halifax agreed with Saint-Evremond.°3 “He said once to myself,” 
reports Burnet, “that he was no atheist, but he could not think God would make a 
man miserable for taking a little pleasure out of the way.”34 Charles welcomed 
the materialist Hobbes to his friendship, and protected him against the 
theologians who demanded his prosecution for heresy. Voltaire thought that the 
King’s “extreme indifference to all [religious] disputes that commonly divide 
men had contributed not a little to his reigning peacefully.”35 

Probably he was a skeptic with a leaning toward Catholicism; i.e., doubting 
the theologies, he preferred Catholicism for its colorful ritual, its marriage with 
the arts, its lenience to the flesh, and its support of monarchy. He had probably 
forgotten that the Catholic League and some Jesuit fathers had sanctioned 
regicide. He remembered that English Catholics had fought for his father, that a 
third of the nobles who had died for Charles I were Catholics,36 that the Irish 
Catholics had persisted in loyalty to the Stuarts, and that a Catholic government 
had supported him in his long exile. His generally sympathetic spirit inclined 


him to desire some mitigation of England’s anti-Catholic laws, which, in 
Hallam’s judgment, “were highly severe, in some cases sanguinary.”3” He did 
not share the English Protestant’s memory of the Gunpowder Plot (1605), or 
dread of subjection to the Inquisition and to Rome. He took no offense at the 
open adherence of his brother—and presumptive heir—to the Catholic faith. We 
may judge from his deathbed conversion that he too would have professed 
Catholicism if that had been politically practical. 

So, as an amiable politician, he accepted and supported the Anglican Church. 
It had been loyal to his father, who had died in its defense; it had suffered under 
Cromwell; it had worked for the Restoration. Charles took for granted that some 
religion should receive state sanction and aid as an agent of education and social 
order. He was constitutionally horrified by Puritanism; besides, it had had a fair 
chance at government, and had proved too severe and unpopular. He could not 
forget that the Presbyterians had imprisoned, and the Puritans had beheaded, his 
father, and that he himself had been forced to accept their creed, and to 
apologize for the sins of his parents. He signed as obviously just the act of the 
Convention Parliament restoring to their parishes the Anglican clergymen who 
had been dispossessed by the Commonwealth. Nevertheless, he had promised 
“liberty to tender consciences,” and that no man should be “disquieted” for 
peaceable diversities of religious belief. In October, 1660, he proposed a 
comprehensive toleration of all Christian sects, even mitigating the laws against 
Catholics, but the Presbyterians and the Puritans, fearing this relaxation, joined 
with the Anglicans in rejecting the plan. To reconcile Presbyterians and 
Anglicans he suggested a compromise liturgy, and a limited episcopacy in which 
bishops would be assisted and advised by elected presbyters; Parliament vetoed 
the idea. The “Savoy Conference” of twelve bishops and twelve Presbyterian 
divines (1661) reported to the King that “they could not come to an harmony.” 

It was a lost opportunity, for the new Parliament was overwhelmingly 
Anglican. It opened old wounds by reestablishing episcopacy in Scotland and 
Ireland; it restored ecclesiastical courts for the punishment of “blasphemy” and 
nonpayment of tithes to the Anglican Church; it made the Anglican Book of 
Common Prayer obligatory on all Englishmen; by the “Corporation Act” 
(November 20, 1661) it disqualified from public office all persons who had not 
received the sacrament according to the Anglican rite before the election; and by 
the “Act of Uniformity” (May 19, 1662) it required all clergymen and teachers to 
take an oath of nonresistance to the King, and to declare their full assent to the 
Book of Common Prayer. Clergymen who rejected these conditions were to 
vacate their livings by August 24. Some twelve hundred so refused, and were 
ejected. These, and the eight hundred already displaced by restored Anglicans, 


joined, with a great part of the congregations, the swelling body of “Sects” or 
“Dissenters” who finally compelled the Act of Toleration of 1689. 

Charles tried to modify the Act of Uniformity by asking Parliament to let him 
exempt from the loss of their benefices those ministers whose only objections 
were to the wearing of the surplice, or the use of the cross in baptism; the Lords 
agreed, the Commons refused. He sought to soften the blow by delaying the 
execution of the act for three months; this too was frustrated. On December 26, 
1662, he issued a declaration announcing his intention to exempt from the 
penalties of the act peaceable persons whose consciences prevented them from 
taking the required oath; but Parliament distrusted and rejected this appeal as 
implying the power of the King to “dispense” from obedience to the laws. 
Charles indicated his feelings by releasing imprisoned Quakers (August 22, 
1662), and by confirming religious toleration in the charters that he granted to 
Rhode Island and Carolina, and in his instructions to the governors of Jamaica 
and Virginia. 

Parliament felt that such toleration should have no place in England. To end 
Quaker “conventicles” it defined these as meetings of more than five persons 
additional to the members of a household; and it ruled (1662) that any person 
attending such an assembly should be fined five pounds or suffer three months’ 
imprisonment for the first offense, ten pounds or six months for the second, 
banishment to convict plantations for the third. Offenders unable to pay the cost 
of their transportation to the colonies were to serve five years as indentured 
laborers; and transported convicts who escaped or returned to England before the 
expiration of their terms were to be put to death. In 1664 these measures were 
extended to Presbyterians and Independents. The “Five Mile Act” of 1665 
forbade nonjuring ministers to reside within five miles of any corporate town, or 
to teach in any school, public or private. These laws came to be called the 
Clarendon Code because they were enforced by the King’s chief minister against 
the express wishes of the sovereign. Charles accepted this harsh legislation 
because he was appealing to Parliament for funds, but he never forgave 
Clarendon, and lost respect for the bishops who, so soon after being restored, 
proved so hard in vengeance and poor in charity. Charles concluded that 
“Presbyterianism is no religion for a gentleman, and Anglicanism is no religion 
for a Christian.”39 

The Anglican Church, recognizing its dependence upon the monarchy, 
reasserted more positively than ever the divine right of kings, and the mortal 
sinfulness of resistance to an established royal government. In 1680 Sir Robert 
Filmer’s Patriarcha, or The Natural Power of Kings Asserted, reached 
publication, twenty-seven years after his death, and became the standard defense 


of the doctrine. In the “Judgement and Decree” of Oxford (1683) leading divines 
of the Anglican Church declared it “false, seditious, and impious, even heretical 
and blasphemous” (and therefore a capital crime) to hold that “authority is 
derived from the people, that if lawful governors become tyrants, they forfeit the 
right of governing, that the King hath but co-ordinate right with the other two 
estates, the Lords and the Commons”; and it added that “passive obedience is the 
badge and character of the Church of England.”4° This proved to be an 
uncomfortable doctrine when, two years later, James II tried to make England 
Catholic. 

The restored Anglican clergy, despite its intolerance, had many admirable 
qualities. It allowed a wide latitude of theological opinion within its own 
membership, from Laudians (later known as “High Churchmen”) who 
approached Catholic doctrine and liturgy, to Latitudinarians (later “Broad 
Churchmen”) who sympathized with a liberal theology, stressed the moral rather 
than the doctrinal element in Christianity, discouraged persecution, and sought to 
reconcile Puritans, Presbyterians, and Anglicans. Charles supported these “men 
of latitude,” and appreciated the comparative brevity of their sermons.*! Greatest 
of these liberal theologians was John Tillotson, whom Charles made his 
chaplain, and whom William IIT made Archbishop of Canterbury (1691), “a man 
of clear head and sweet temper,”42 who opposed “popery,” atheism, and 
persecution with equal ardor, and dared to rest Christianity on reason. “We need 
not desire any better evidence that a man is in the wrong,” he said, “than to hear 
him declare against reason, and thereby to acknowledge that reason is against 
him.”43 The lower Anglican clergy, the “parsons,” tended now to become the 
spiritual servants of the local lords, even of the squires, and fell into an almost 
plebeian status;! but in the cities and the better benefices many Anglican 
clergymen distinguished themselves by an erudition and literary capacity that 
later produced some of the best historiography in Europe. In general a spirit of 
doctrinal moderation came to prevail in the Anglican Church rather than among 
the Dissenters, in whom persecution intensified dogmatism. 

The Puritans suffered now not merely political persecution but a social 
contumely in which they were the butt of those whose easy morals had been 
inconvenienced under the Puritan regime. They bore with courage this turn of 
the wheel. Some migrated to America, many took the required oaths. Their finest 
figure in this age was Richard Baxter, a man of reasonable temper who was 
willing to accept any compromise that would not impair his fiery theology. 
Though faithful to Puritan ideology to the end, he condemned the execution of 
Charles I and the absolutism of Cromwell, and favored the Restoration. After 
1662 he was prohibited from preaching, and was repeatedly arrested for 


violating the prohibition. He was one of the most enlightened of the Puritans, yet 
he applauded the burning of witches in Salem, Massachusetts, and thought of his 
God in terms that made Moloch seem amiable. Who are the saved? “They are,” 
said Baxter, “a small part of lost mankind, whom God hath from eternity 
predestined to this rest.”44 He emphasized, in his sermons, the tortures of hell, 
whose “principal author is God Himself. . . . The torments of the damned,” he 
wrote, “must be extreme, because they are the effect of the divine vengeance. 
Wrath is terrible, but revenge is implacable.”45 He forbade sexual intercourse 
except to have offspring with a lawful mate; and if this restriction required stoic 
self-control, he recommended cold baths and a vegetable diet to moderate erotic 
desire.46 We almost forgive his theology when we see him, aged seventy (1685), 
standing trial before the brutal Judge Jeffreys for having uttered a few words 
against Anglican pretensions; he was denied all chance to defend or explain 
himself, and was sentenced to pay five hundred marks or remain in jail till the 
full sum should be paid.4” He was freed after eighteen months, but he never 
recovered his health. 

The Quakers continued to suffer arrest and confiscation of property for 
refusing to take oaths, or avoiding Anglican services, or holding illegal 
assemblies. In 1662 there were over 4,200 of them in English jails. “Some of 
them were crowded into prisons so close that there was not room for all of them 
to sit down. .. . They were refused straw to lie upon; they were often denied 
food.”48 Their patience and persistence finally won the battle; the persecutions 
diminished in fact if not in law. In 1672 Charles freed twelve hundred of them;49 
and in 1682 his brother James, Duke of York, gave to the Scottish Quaker 
Robert Barclay, the rich Friend William Penn, and some associates a patent for 
the province of East Jersey in America. 

Penn was the son of the Admiral William Penn who had captured Jamaica for 
England. When the boy was twelve he went through various stages of religious 
excitement, during which he was so “suddenly surprised with an inward comfort 
and .. . an external glory in the room, that he has many times said that from 
thence he had the seal of divinity and immortality,” the conviction “that there 
was a God, and that the soul of man was capable of enjoying His divine 
communication.”°° At Oxford he was fined and expelled for refusing to attend 
Anglican services (1661). Returning to his father, he was whipped and turned 
out of doors for his avowed Quakerism. The relenting father sent him to France 
to learn la gaieté Parisienne; there, perhaps, Penn acquired some of his courtly 
ways. In 1666 he had so far reconciled himself with sin as to serve in the army in 
Ireland, but a year later he attended a Quaker meeting in Cork, took fire again, 
expelled a heckling soldier, and was arrested. From his prison he wrote to the 


lord president of Munster a plea for freedom of worship. Returning to England, 
he burned his bridges behind him, became a Quaker preacher, was again and 
again arrested. His trial in 1669 played a role in the history of English law. The 
jury acquitted him; the judge fined and imprisoned the jury for contumacy; the 
jurors appealed to the Court of Common Pleas, which, by unanimously declaring 
that they had been unlawfully arrested, vindicated the right and power of juries 
in England. However, Penn was jailed for refusing to remove his hat in court. He 
was released in time to be present at his father’s death (1670), which left him a 
fortune of fifteen hundred pounds a year, and a claim on the Crown for sixteen 
thousand pounds lent by his father to Charles II. Reimprisoned for preaching, he 
wrote in jail his most eloquent defense of toleration, The Great Case of Liberty 
of Conscience (1671). In an interval of freedom he married a wealthy woman, 
and bought an interest in the western half of what is now the state of New Jersey. 
For this colony he wrote (1677) a constitution assuring religious toleration, jury 
trial, and popular government; but control passed out of his hands, and the full 
provisions of the constitution were not applied. 

In 1677 Penn, George Fox, Robert Barclay, and George Keith crossed the 
Channel to preach Quakerism on the Continent. Some of Penn’s converts from 
Kirchheim founded Germantown in Pennsylvania, and were among the first to 
declare it wrong for Christians to have slaves. Back in England, Penn took the 
lead in keeping the Quakers from joining the persecution of Catholics for the 
“Popish Plot”; his Address to Protestants of All Persuasions (1679) was a 
powerful appeal for complete religious toleration. In 1681 the Crown accepted 
his proposal to surrender his debt claim in exchange for a grant of what we now 
know as Pennsylvania. He suggested the name Sylvania for the vast and highly 
wooded tract; Charles II prefixed the name Penn in memory of the admiral. 
Though subject ultimately to the King, the government of the new colony was 
democratic, the relations with the Indians were friendly and just, and religion 
was left free by the predominantly Quaker settlers. For two years Penn labored 
there; then (1684), hearing that a new and violent persecution of his sect had 
begun in England, he returned to London. A year later his friend the Duke of 
York became James I, and Penn became a man of influence in the government. 
We shall meet him again. 

The passive resistance of the Quakers to persecution was the strongest force 
making for religious toleration in this intolerant age. A Dissenter estimated that 
there were sixty thousand arrests for religious nonconformity between 1660 and 
1688, and that five thousand of those so arrested died in jail.°! The intolerance of 
Parliament was worse than the immorality of the court or the stage. “In this 
crucial period,” said one who wrote history almost as well as he made it, “the 


King was almost the only modern and merciful voice . . . Throughout his reign 
he consistently strove for toleration.”°2 When (1669) three men were sentenced 
under an old Elizabethan law to forfeit a large sum to the Crown for failing to 
attend Anglican services, Charles pardoned the fines, and declared that he would 
not have this statute enforced hereafter, “it being his judgment that no one ought 
to suffer merely for conscience’ sake.”°3 

More Englishmen would have agreed with him had they not suspected him of 
wishing to relieve the disabilities of English Catholics; and England was still so 
fearful of papal domination, Spanish Inquisitions, and government by priests, 
that Presbyterians and Puritans preferred to have their own worship outlawed 
rather than permit the Catholic worship in England. The English Catholics were 
at this time approximately five per cent of the population.°4 Politically they were 
impotent, but the Queen was a Catholic, and the King’s brother made little 
attempt to conceal his conversion (1668). By that time there were 266 Jesuits in 
England, one of them a bastard son of Charles, and they were beginning to 
appear confidently in public despite the most stringent laws. Catholic schools 
were being set up in private homes. England worried. Annually the Protestants 
celebrated an antipopery parade, carrying to Smithfield, and there joyously 
burning, effigies of the pope and the cardinals. They had not forgotten Guy 
Fawkes. But the Catholics waited hopefully. At any moment now a Catholic 
would be king. 


Il. THE ENGLISH ECONOMY: 1660-1702 


The population of England and Wales in 1660 has been estimated at some 
5,000,000;55 probably it grew to 5,500,000 by 1700;°° still it was hardly a fourth 
the population of France or Germany, and less than that of Italy or Spain.97 
About a seventh of the inhabitants—the yeomanry—owned the lands that they 
tilled; tenant farmers working the lands of nobility and gentry made up another 
seventh. The rest were in the towns. 

As population rose, the supply of wood per family fell; coal was increasingly 
used in homes and shops; mining and metallurgy developed; Sheffield became a 
center of the iron industry. A fever of production and moneymaking agitated 
England. Manufacturers begged Parliament to pass laws forcing idlers to work. 
Domestic industry, particularly textiles, used more and more child labor; Defoe 
rejoiced that at Colchester and Taunton “there was not a child in the town, or in 
the villages round it, of above five years old, but, if it was not neglected by its 


parents and untaught, could earn its bread”; and likewise around West Riding 
“hardly anything above four years old but its hands were sufficient for its 
support.”°8 

Most industry was carried on in homes or family shops, but the factory 
system was expanding in textiles and iron. An English publication of 1685 told 
how “manufacturers at great cost build whole great houses, wherein the wool 
sorters, combers, spinners, weavers, pressers, and even dyers work together.” 
We hear of one such factory with 340 employees; in 1700 Glasgow had a textile 
factory employing 1,400 persons.59 Division and specialization of labor were 
developing. “In the making of a watch,” wrote Sir William Petty in 1683, “if one 
man shall make the wheels, another the spring, another shall engrave the dial 
plate, and another shall make the cases, then the watch will be better and cheaper 
made than if the whole work be put upon any one man.”’9 

Wages for agricultural labor were still fixed by local magistrates according to 
the Elizabethan Statute of Apprentices (1585), and any employer who paid, or 
any employee who took, more, was subject to penalty. Agricultural wages in this 
period ranged from five to seven shillings per week, with board.6! Wages in 
industry were slightly higher, averaging a shilling per day, perhaps equal in 
purchasing power to $2.50 in 1960. Rents were relatively low; a house of 
moderate size in London cost some thirty pounds a year.®2 Beer was cheap, but 
sugar, Salt, coal, soap, shoes, and clothing cost as much in 1685 as in 1848.63 
The price of grain rose five hundred per cent between 1500 and 1700.64 The 
working classes ate bread of rye, barley, or oats; wheat bread was a luxury of the 
well-to-do; and the poor seldom had meat. The poverty of the masses was taken 
as a normal condition, though it was probably greater than in the later Middle 
Ages.®° So Thorold Rogers: 


During the seventeenth century the landlords strove to get all the 
rent they could out of their tenants. To the utmost of their power they 
forced famine wages on the laborer. To the utmost of their power they 
used the legislature in order to secure famine prices from the 
consumer. . . . The historical evidence on this subject is cumulative 
and abundant.®® 


In 1696 Gregory King estimated that a fourth of England’s population was 
dependent upon alms, and the money collected for poor relief equaled a quarter 
of the whole export trade.6”? The triumph of the rich over the poor was so 
complete that the wage earners and peasants were too weak to revolt; and for 
half a century the class war in England slept.68 


The Anglican Church, which under Charles I had dared to say an occasional 
word for the poor, now concluded, from the Puritan Rebellion, that its interests 
would be best assured by identifying them entirely with those of the possessing 
classes.©9 Parliament belonged to a coalition of landowners, manufacturers, 
merchants, and financiers. It listened with fellow feeling to the cry of the 
employing class to be liberated from the laws impeding the free play of 
economic forces. Before the end of the seventeenth century—long before Adam 
Smith—England heard the employers’ cry for laissez faire, for economic 
freedom, for the escape of the businessman from legal, feudal, and guild 
hindrances in employment, production, and trade.7° The guild restraints were 
bypassed; the institution of apprenticeship decayed; the fixing of wages by 
magistrates was superseded by the relative bargaining power of rich employers 
and hungry employees.”! It was in this clamor of entrepreneurs to be freed from 
legal and moral restraints that the modern ideology of liberty began. 

Commerce was now so important in the English economy, and so vital in 
earning the funds that Parliament voted, that it soon had its way even with a 
government dominated by landowners. Legislation favored English trade at the 
expense not only of the Dutch but of the Irish and the Scots. The importation of 
Irish cattle, sheep, or swine into England was totally prohibited (1660); Scottish 
com was excluded, and Scottish imports were heavily taxed. The alliance with 
Portugal, the marriage of Charles II with Catherine of Braganza, the renewed 
war with the United Provinces, the resolute retention of Gibraltar, were actuated 
by the desire to expand English commerce and give it military protection. Partly 
as a result of victory over the Dutch, English commerce doubled between 1660 
and 1688.72 “The thing which is nearest to the heart of this nation,” wrote 
Charles II to his sister, “is trade, and all that belongs to it.”73 Mercantile fortunes 
now rivaled noble acreage. 

English enterprise extended its outposts in every direction. New colonies 
were developed in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Carolina, and Canada. 
The East India Company was given full rights over all of India that it could bring 
under its power; it had its own navy, army, forts, coinage, and laws; it declared 
war and negotiated peace. Bombay was acquired by marriage in 1661, 
Manhattan by conquest in 1664, and in that year the English seized Dutch 
possessions on the west coast of Africa. To man these colonies the custom of 
“crimping” grew: young Englishmen were inveigled into service in the 
“plantation” by getting them drunk, or knocking them unconscious, then 
carrying them on board a departing ship, and later explaining to them that they 
had signed an indenture.74 The law forbade this, but was not enforced; the 
conscience of Parliament was clear. While the political effect of the revolutions 


of 1642-49 and 1688-89 was the conquest of the king by the Parliament, a 
simultaneous economic revolution brought the conquest of Parliament by 
commerce, industry, and finance. 

London had now hundreds of goldsmiths-become-bankers, who paid six per 
cent to depositors and charged eight per cent on loans.7° Charles I, always 
seeking ways to bypass the parliamentary power over the purse, borrowed 
heavily from these bankers—so much so that by January 2, 1672, he owed them 
£ 1,328,526.76 On that date his Council, about to begin war against the United 
Provinces, shocked the financial community by “closing the Exchequer”’—i.e., 
stopping for a year all interest payments on the government’s debts. A panic 
ensued. The bankers refused to meet their obligations to their depositors, or to 
keep their agreements with merchants. The Council quieted the storm by solemn 
pledges to resume payments at the end of a year. They were resumed in 1674; 
the principal was refunded in new governmental obligations; so that in effect 
January 2, 1672, marked the beginning of England’s national debt, a new device 
in the financing of the state. 

London, home of the banking firms and the merchant princes, and focus of 
the wealth gathered by the price system from the producers of food and goods, 
was now the most populous city in Europe. The mansions of the rich 
businessmen rivaled the aristocracy in luxury, if not in taste. A succession of 
stores, with their picturesque emblems, swaying signs, and mullioned windows 
offered to the few the products of the world.!! Only the principal thoroughfares 
were paved, usually with round cobblestones; and after 1684 they were dimly lit 
till midnight on moonless nights by lanterns set up at every tenth door. There 
were no sidewalks. By day the streets were noisy with traffic, with hawkers 
peddling their wares in baskets, pushcarts, or wheelbarrows, or criers offering 
various household services, such as “rats or mice to kill.””7 Beggars and thieves 
were everywhere, but there were also street singers ballading for pence. The 
business center, called “the City,” was governed by a lord mayor, a board of 
aldermen, and a common council, elected by the householders of the wards. 
West of this lay the political center, Westminster—with Westminster Abbey, 
Westminster Palace (where Parliament met), and the royal palaces of Whitehall 
and St. James. Outside of these lay the slum districts, pullulating with the fertile 
poor. There were no pavements there, and coaches proudly splashed with rain 
water or mud the pedestrians hugging the walls in narrow streets. Houses there 
were so close together, with upper stories almost meeting, that the sun had little 
chance to spread its fitful light. There were no sewers as yet in London; there 
were outhouses and cesspools; carts carried off refuse and dumped it beyond the 
city limits, or clandestinely and illegally into the Thames. 


Air pollution was already a problem. In 1661 John Evelyn, at the King’s 
request, prepared and published Fumifugium, a plan for scattering the fumes that 
hung over London. Said Evelyn: 


The immoderate use of... coal . . . exposes London to one of the 
foulest inconveniences and reproaches; and that not from the culinary 
fires, which . . . is hardly at all discernible, but from some few 
particular funnels and issues [smokestacks] belonging only to brewers, 
dyers, lime-burners, salt, and soap-boilers, and some other private 
trades, one of whose spiracles [vents] alone does manifestly infest the 
air more than all the chimneys of London put together. . . . While these 
are belching [from] their sooty jaws, . . . London resembles the face 
rather of Mt. Etna, . . . or the suburbs of hell, than an assembly of 
rational creatures. . . . The weary traveller, at many miles’ distance, 
sooner smells than sees the city to which he repairs . . . This 
acrimonious soot. . . [ulcerates] the lungs, which is a mischief so 
incurable that it carries away multitudes by languishing and deep 
consumptions, as the bills of mortality do weekly inform us.78 


Evelyn prepared a bill for Parliament, which, being more approachable by rich 
industrialists than by unorganized majorities, did nothing about it. Thirteen years 
later Sir Thomas Browne raised his medical voice in warning against the 


exhalations of . . . common sewers and fetid places, and decoctions 
used by unwholesome and sordid manufactures. .. . Mists and fog also 
hinder the . . . coal smoke from descending and passing away. [So] it is 
conjoined with the mist and drawn in by the breath, all which may 
produce bad effects, inquinite [defile] the blood, and produce catarrhs 
and coughs.79 


Bad air, bad sanitation, bad and inadequate food darkened every year with 
epidemics, and only waited some conjunction of circumstances to flare up in 
plague. Pepys noted in his diary, October 31, 1663: “The plague is much in 
Amsterdam, and we in fears of it here.” Ships coming from Holland to England 
were quarantined. In December, 1664, one person died of the plague in London; 
in April, 1665, two; in May, forty-three; so it grew until the hot summer, with 
little rain to cleanse the streets, gave the pestilence headway, and London in 
terror realized that it faced something like the still remembered Black Death of 
1348. Defoe, then a child of six, could recall enough of it by hearsay in 1720 to 


write a fictitious Journal of the Plague Year that may almost be taken as 
history.8° 


From the first week in June the infection spread in a dreadful 
manner, and the bills [mortality records] rose high... . All that could 
conceal their distemper did it, to prevent their neighbors shunning. . . 
them, and also to prevent authority shutting up their houses... . In 
June... the richer sort. . . thronged out of town... . In Whitechapel . . 
. nothing was to be seen but wagons and carts, with goods, women, 
children, etc., . . . besides innumerable numbers of men on horseback . 
..aterrible and melancholy thing to see.81 


Portents and prophecies of doom added to the terror. Theaters, dance halls, 
schools, and law courts were closed. The King and the court removed in June to 
Oxford, “where it pleased God to preserve them” untouched, though many 
voices rose to blame them for having brought on this plague as a divine 
punishment of their immorality. The Archbishop of Canterbury stayed at his post 
in Lambeth, and spent several hundred pounds a week caring for the sick or 
dead. The city officials remained, and labored heroically. The King sent a 
thousand pounds, the businessmen of the City six hundred, a week. Many 
doctors and clergymen fled, many remained, many died of the infection. Cures 
of every sort were tried; and when these failed, people resorted to miraculous 
amulets. “This week,” said Pepys (August 31,1665), “died 7,496, and of them 
6,102 of the plague.” Gravediggers carried away in carts those who died in the 
streets, and buried them in common ditches. Altogether some seventy thousand 
Londoners, a seventh of the population, died of the plague in 1665. By 
December the pestilence abated. People dribbled back to work. In February, 
1666, the court returned to the capital. 

The survivors had hardly time to reconcile themselves to their losses when 
another disaster struck the city. It was bad enough that in June, 1666, the Dutch 
sailed boldly into the Thames and there destroyed English vessels with 
broadsides heard in London. But at three o’clock on the morning of Sunday, 
September 2, in a baker’s shop in Pudding Lane, a fire began which in three days 
bummed down most of London north of the river. Again circumstances conspired: 
a dry summer, the houses nearly all of wood and close together; many homes left 
vacant by families spending the weekend in the country; stores full of oil, pitch, 
hemp, flax, wine, and other readily combustible wares; a strong wind that carried 
the fire from roof to roof and from street to street; and the lack of organization 


and equipment to deal with such a fire at such a time of night. Evelyn, fortunate 
in Southwark, ran up to the riverbank, 


where we beheld . . . the whole city in dreadful flames near the water 
side; all the houses from the [London] Bridge, all Thames street, and 
upwards towards Cheapside . . . The conflagration was so universal, 
and the people so astonished, that from the beginning, I know not by 
what despondency or fate, they hardly stirred to quench it; so that there 
was nothing heard or seen but crying out and lamentation, running 
about like distracted creatures. . . . So it burned the churches, public 
halls, Exchange, hospitals, monuments, and ornaments, . . . houses, 
furniture, and everything. Here we saw the Thames covered with 
goods floating, all the barges and boats laden with what some had time 
and courage to save, as, on the other side, the carts, etc., carrying out 
to the fields, which for many miles were strewn with movables of all 
sorts, and tents erected to shelter both people and what goods they 
could get away. Oh, the miserable and calamitous spectacle! such as 
haply the world had not seen since the foundation of it... . All the sky 
was of a fiery aspect, like the top of a burning oven. .. . God grant my 
eyes may never behold the like, who now saw above 10,000 homes all 
in one flame! The noise and cracking and thunder of the impetuous 
flames, the shrieking of women and children, the hurry of people, the 
fall of towers, houses, and churches was like a hideous storm; and the 
air all about so hot . . . that they were forced to stand still, and let the 
flames burn on, which they did for nearly two miles in length and one 
in breadth.®2 


In this crisis both the King and his unpopular brother James acquitted 
themselves well, laboring with their own hands among the firefighters, directing 
and financing relief, providing food and shelter for the homeless; and it was their 
insistence, against much opposition, on blowing up houses to stop the progress 
of the fire, that saved part of the city north of the Thames.®? The commercial 
City was almost wiped out; the political city—-Westminster—was saved. 
Altogether two thirds of London was destroyed, with 13,200 houses and eighty- 
nine churches, including old St. Paul’s. Only six lives were lost, but 200,000 lost 
their homes.84 Most of the booksellers were ruined; £ 150,000 worth of books 
were burned. The whole damage was reckoned at £ 10,730,000,85 perhaps 
equivalent to $500,000,000 today. 


After the disaster the Corporation of London organized a fire department; 
fireplugs were placed in the main water pipes; each guild company was to 
appoint some of its members to be ready to turn out at once on alarm; and all 
workmen were to follow them when called upon by the lord mayor or the sheriff. 
Slowly the city was rebuilt, not more beautifully, but more substantially; by 
royal order brick or stone replaced wood as the material of building; projecting 
upper stories disappeared; streets were made wider and straighter, they were 
paved with smooth freestone, and posts set aside a walk for pedestrians. 
Sanitation was improved; the fire had destroyed much filth, many rats, fleas, and 
germs; London had no further plagues. And Wren rebuilt St. Paul’s. 


IV. ART AND MUSIC: 1660-1702 


Christopher Wren was born in religion, nurtured in science, and completed in 
art. His father was dean of Windsor, his uncle was bishop of Ely. He went to 
Westminster School and to Wadham College, Oxford. At twenty-one (1653) he 
was a fellow at All Souls College there; at twenty-five, professor of astronomy at 
Gresham College, London; at twenty-nine, Savile professor of astronomy at 
Oxford. He seemed absorbed in science. Mathematics, mechanics, optics, 
meteorology, astronomy, fascinated him. He rectified the cycloid (found the 
straight line equivalent to the cycloid curve). He demonstrated the laws of 
impact, and was credited by Newton with experiments leading to the three laws 
of motion.®® He labored to improve the telescope and the grinding of lenses. He 
investigated the rings of Saturn. He invented a device for turning salt water into 
fresh water. He performed for Boyle the first injection of a fluid into the 
bloodstream of an animal. He proved that an animal could live comfortably after 
the removal of its spleen. He shared with Thomas Willis in dissecting a brain, 
and made the drawings for Willis’ Cerebri Anatome. He was one of the first 
members of the Royal Society, and wrote the preamble to its charter. No one 
dreamed that he would go down in history as the greatest of English architects. 

Circumstances alter careers. It was probably Wren’s skill in drawing that led 
Charles II to appoint him (1661) assistant to Sir John Denham, surveyor general 
of works. Soon he found in architecture that marriage of science and art, of the 
true becoming beautiful, which was the heart and goal of his thought. “There are 
two kinds of beauty,’ he wrote, “natural and customary. Natural is from 
geometry... Customary [or conventional] beauty is begotten by the use 
[habituation] of our senses to those objects that are usually pleasing to us... . 


But always the true test is natural or geometrical beauty.”°” The geometrically 
correct, he thought, would of itself please us and be beautiful (like any of the 
great bridges of the world). From this standpoint he preferred classic to Gothic 
architecture, and in his first designs he followed the lead of Inigo Jones. 

In 1663, for Gilbert Sheldon, bishop of London, he designed the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford; here at the outset he adopted classical principles, raising the 
circular edifice on lines laid down by Vitruvius in antiquity and by Vignola in 
the Renaissance. A long stay in France (1664—1666) confirmed his classical 
predilections, but his admiration for Francois Mansart’s Church of Val-de-Grdce 
inclined him to add a degree of baroque adornment to his fagades; and he 
remembered the dome of Val-de-Grdce when he rebuilt St. Paul’s. 

He returned to London in March, 1666. In April, at the request of Bishop 
Sheldon, he drew up a plan for repairing the tottering cathedral, then almost six 
hundred years old. On August 27 a Commission for the Repair of St. Paul’s 
accepted Wren’s plan. Two weeks later the church was destroyed in the historic 
fire of London; the melted lead of its roof ran in the streets. 

That conflagration, razing two thirds of the capital, gave architecture an 
opportunity unprecedented since the buming of Rome. The fire was still 
smoldering when Wren offered to Charles II a majestic design for rebuilding the 
city. Charles accepted it, but could not find funds for it, and it conflicted with 
powerful property rights. Wren busied himself with other projects. In 1673 he 
prepared a classical design for a new St. Paul’s. The cathedral chapter objected 
that the design smacked of a pagan temple, and urged Wren to adhere to the 
Gothic style of the old church. He reluctantly agreed to a compromise by which 
the interior would have Gothic arches, transept, and choir, but the fagade would 
be a Renaissance columnar portico with a classical pediment and two baroque 
towers. The result is an unpleasant mixture of styles, but Wren redeemed it by 
crowning the transept with a dome rivaling Brunelleschi’s at Florence and 
Michelangelo’s in Rome. St. Paul’s remains the finest church ever built by 
Protestants. 

While that project went on through thirty-five years, Wren, having succeeded 
Denham as surveyor general, designed fifty-three other churches, many of them 
famous for towers and spires that united his sense of beauty with his 
mathematical bent. Add the Custom House in London, the Greenwich and 
Chelsea hospitals, the chapels of Pembroke College at Cambridge and Trinity 
College at Oxford, the library of Trinity College at Cambridge, the classical east 
wing of Hampton Court Palace, thirty-six guildhalls, a number of private houses, 
and it seems that “no building of importance was erected during the last forty 
years of the seventeenth century of which Wren was not the architect.”88 


Through the reigns of Charles II, James II, William and Mary, and Anne, he 
retained his place as surveyor general. He retired from practice at eighty-six, but 
continued for five years more to superintend the work at Westminster Abbey; 
and some credit him with its towers. He died in his ninety-first year, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s. 


Sculpture was still an orphan in England, but wood carving was a major art. 
Grinling Gibbons was a worthy collaborator with Wren, carving the choir stalls 
and magnificent organ case in St. Paul’s, and decorations at Windsor Castle, 
Kensington Palace, and Hampton Court. 

English painting continued to import its masters and discourage its sons. 
Nevertheless some have ranked John Riley as the best portrait painter of the 
Restoration. He knew that a mature face is an autobiography; he could read its 
lines, and between them, with patient insight, he revealed its secrets with 
unprofitable courage. He was almost ruined by Charles II’s comment on Riley’s 
portrait of him: “Is that like me? Then, odds fish, I am an ugly fellow!” Much 
time elapsed before the court realized that this war a spontaneous compliment to 
the artist’s honesty. Riley transmitted with similar fidelity James II the foolish 
king, Edmund Waller the turncoat poet, and the Earl of Arundel the vain 
aristocrat. But when he paitned Christopher Wren and Robert Boyle he 
recognized genius, and caught its marks in the face and its light in the eyes. 
“With a quarter of Sir Godfrey Kneller’s vanity,” said Horace Walpole, “Riley 
might have persuaded the world that he was a master.”89 He died in 1691, aged 
forty-five. 

Lely the Dutchman and Kneller the German were the fashionable portrait 
painters of that second Stuart age. Lely’s father was a Dutch soldier, van der 
Faes, whose nickname Lely (from a lily painted on his house) passed down to 
his son. Pieter was born in Westphalia (1618), studied painting in Haarlem, and 
took ship to England (1641) on hearing that Charles I had taste and pounds. He 
succeeded Vandyck as the most sought-for portraitist in England, and continued 
so under Cromwell and Charles II. He adopted Vandyck’s trick of endowing his 
sitters with elegance, even if only in dress. The beauties of the court besieged 
him; so in the National Portrait Gallery we see Nell Gwyn plump and naughty, 
and the Countess of Shrewsbury, notorious for her gallantries; and at Hampton 
Court Palace Lady Castlemaine and Louise de Kéroualle still flaunt their nipples 
from the walls. Lovelier is John Churchill pictured as a child, with his sister 
Arabella;99 who would expect this angelic boy and angelic girl to become the 
invincible Duke of Marlborough and the irremovable mistress of James, Duke of 
York? Lely achieved knighthood and riches by such portraits. Charles II and half 


a dozen dukes sat for him. Pepys found him “a mighty proud man .. . and full of 
state,”9! living in “pomp and victuals,”92 and dated three weeks ahead. 

In 1674, six years before Lely’s death, a German arrived in London, resolved 
to succeed Sir Peter in portraiture, profits, and knighthood; and he accomplished 
his program. Gottfried von Kneller was then twenty-eight. Charles II made him 
court painter, and Kneller kept that post under James II and William II, who 
dubbed him knight. Sir Godfrey painted forty-three members of the politically 
powerful Kit Cat Club,93 and ten sirens of William’s court,94 and deprived 
Dryden and Locke of character. As everyone itched for immortality, Kneller 
turned his luxurious studio into a mass-production factory with an unprecedented 
staff of aides, each charged with some specialty—hands, drapery, lace. 
Sometimes he took fourteen sitters in a day. He built a mansion in the country, 
and commuted between it and his town house in a coach-and-six. He kept his 
head on his neck through all political overturns, and died in bed and honors at 
seventy-seven (1723). In that year Reynolds was born, Hogarth was twenty-six, 
and native painting was coming into its own. 


The Puritans had nearly obliterated art, but they had not silenced music. All 
but the lowliest homes had some musical instruments. Amid the great fire Pepys 
noticed virginals on almost every third boat carrying salvaged goods on the 
Thames.9° “Music and women,” he wrote, “I cannot but give way to, whatever 
my business is”; and he mentions his flageolet, lute, theorbo, and “viollin” as 
frequently as his amours.96 Everybody in his Diary plays music and sings; he 
takes it for granted that his friends can join in part song;97 he and his wife and 
their maids sing in harmony in his garden, and so bearably that neighbors open 
their windows to hear them. 

In the Restoration jubilation music burst forth in all its forms. Charles brought 
in musicians from France, and soon let it be known that he favored tuneful, 
cheerful, intelligible compositions that did not take mathematics for melody. 
Organs were built again, and rumbled in the churches of the Establishment; 
those designed for St. George’s Chapel at Windsor and the cathedral at Exeter 
were among the wonders and thunders of the age. But even in church choirs 
solemnity was replaced by dramatic displays of instrumental virtuosos and vocal 
soloists. Charles II and James II ordered music for odes and masques to celebrate 
royal events; churches commissioned music; theaters ventured on opera. English 
composers and performers began to eat again. 

In 1656 Sir William Davenant persuaded the Protectorate government to let 
him reopen a theater on the ground that he would produce not a play but an 
opera. The First Dayes Entertainment that he staged was less an opera than a 


series of dialogues preceded, interrupted, and followed by music; but in that 
same year Davenant presented, in his own Rutland House, the first English 
opera, The Siege of Rhodes.°® The closing of the theaters by the plague and the 
fire interfered with these experiments, but in 1667 the enterprising Davenant 
offered a musical adaptation of his alleged father’s Tempest. Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas marked the full arrival of opera in England. 

As so often in musical history, Henry Purcell’s genius was in large part a 
product of social heredity—i.e., adolescent environment. His father was master 
of the choristers at Westminster Abbey; his uncle was “composer in ordinary for 
the violins to his Majesty”; his brother was a composer and dramatist, his son 
and his grandson continued his role as organist in the Abbey. He himself was 
allowed only thirty-seven years of life (1658-95). As a boy he sang in the 
Chapel Royal till his voice broke. As a youth he composed anthems that 
continued to be heard in English cathedrals for a century. His twelve sonatas 
(1683), for two violins and organ or harpsichord, brought the sonata form from 
Italy to England. His songs, anthems, cantatas, and chamber music, said Burney, 
“so far surpassed whatever our country had produced or imported before, that all 
other musical compositions seem to have been instantly consigned to contempt 
or oblivion.”99 

Busy with his work as organist and composer, it was not till 1689 that Purcell 
produced Dido and Aeneas, for a select audience at a girls’ school in London. 
The music, even the famous overture, seems to us now thin and feeble; we have 
to remember that opera was still young, and that audiences did not then have our 
liking for noise. The final aria—Dido’s lament, “When I am laid in earth”—is 
one of the most moving airs in the whole history of opera. 

King Arthur (1691), for which Dryden wrote the words and Purcell the music, 
is not quite an opera, since the music seems to have little relation to the mood or 
events of the play—just as the play had little connection with the Arthurian cycle 
as we know it in Malory and Tennyson. A year later Purcell made a further 
advance with incidental music for The Fairy Queen, an anonymous adaptation of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. He did not live to see it produced; the music was 
lost, was discovered in 1901, and is now ranked with Purcell’s best. 

In 1693 he composed the most elaborate of his many odes for St. Cecilia’s 
Day. But the finest of these is the joyful Te Deum and Jubilate of 1694; this was 
performed annually at the festival of the Sons of the Clergy till 1713, when it 
shared the honor with Handel’s Utrecht Te Deum in alternate years till 1743. For 
Queen Mary’s funeral (1695) Purcell wrote a famous anthem, “Thou knowest, 
Lord, the secrets of our hearts.” In his final years he contributed incidental music 
to Dryden’s Indian Queen. Apparently he fell sick before he could complete this, 


for the music of the concluding masque was provided by his brother Daniel. He 
died, probably of consumption, on November 21, 1695. 

Despite the vitality of the Restoration, English music had not yet recovered 
from the cutting of its Elizabethan traditions by the Puritan interlude. Instead of 
rooting itself again in English soil, it followed the royal lead and bowed to 
French styles and Italian voices. After Dido and Aeneas the English operatic 
stage was dominated by Italian operas sung by Italians. “English music,” wrote 
Purcell in 1690, “is yet but in its nonage, a forward child, which gives hope of 
what it may be hereafter . . . when the masters of it shall find more 
encouragement.” 100 


V. MORALS 


Let us at once distinguish the masses from the classes. The sexual riot of the 
Restoration ran through the court to the upper middle class and the “people 
about town” who frequented the theatres. The morals of the unrecorded 
commoners were probably better than under Elizabeth, for economic routine 
kept them steady, they did not have the means to be wicked, and they still felt 
the stimulus and surveillance of their Puritan faiths. But in London, and above 
all at the court, the release and reaction from Puritan restraints engendered an 
hilarious promiscuity. Young aristocrats uprooted from England, and at loose 
ends in France, left their morals behind them in their exile, and brought a fluid 
chaos with them on their return. Avenging years of oppression and spoliation, 
they turned against the dress and speech, the theology and ethics, of the Puritans 
all the acid of their wit, until no man of their class dared say a word for decency. 
Virtue, piety, and marital fidelity became forms of rural innocence, and the most 
successful adulterer (as in Wycherley’s Country Wife) became the hero of the 
hour. Religion had literally lost caste; it belonged to tradesmen and peasants; 
most preachers were put down as long-faced, long-eared, long-winded 
hypocrites and bores. The only religion fit for a gentleman was a polite 
Anglicanism wherein the master attended Sunday services to lend support to a 
chaplain who kept the villagers in fear of hell, and who said grace with due 
brevity from the foot of the master’s board. It became more fashionable to be a 
materialist with Hobbes than a Christian with Milton, a blind old fool who took 
Genesis as history. Hell, overdone for the past twenty years, had lost its terrors 
for the possessing classes; heaven, for them, was here and now, in a society 


freed from social rebellion and moral inhibitions, under a court and King that 
gave the example and set the pace in lechery, gambling, and merriment. 

There were several good men and women at the court. Clarendon was a man 
of principle and conduct until his daughter allowed herself to be seduced, 
whereupon he lost his head and recommended that she should lose hers. The 
fourth Earl of Southampton and the first Duke of Ormonde were decent men. 
There were some sincerely religious men among the Anglican clergy, even in the 
hierarchy. The Queen, and Lady Fanshaw, and Miss Hamilton, and, later, Mrs. 
Godolphin, dared to be good. There were doubtless others, lost to history 
because virtue makes no news. 

The higher the rank, the lower the morals. The King’s brother James, Duke of 
York, seems to have exceeded even the royal allotment of mistresses.!9! While 
still in exile in Holland he had found his way to the bed of Anne Hyde, daughter 
of the Chancellor. When she became pregnant she begged him to marry her; he 
procrastinated, but finally made her secretly his legal wife seven weeks before 
she gave birth (October 22, 1660). On hearing of the marriage Clarendon, 
according to his own autobiography, !92 protested to the King that he had known 
nothing of this alliance; that “he had much rather his daughter should be the 
Duke’s whore than his wife”; that if they were really married, “the King should 
immediately cause the woman to be. . . cast into a dungeon”; and that “an act of 
Parliament should be immediately passed for cutting off her head, to which he 
would not only give his consent, but would very willingly be the first man that 
should propose it.” Charles shrugged the matter off as much ado about nothing. 
Probably the Chancellor knew that Charles would not take him at his word, and 
spoke with such Roman severity to offset any suspicion that he had arranged the 
marriage in order to make his daughter a queen. Anne, however, died of cancer 
in 1671, aged thirty-four. 

While motherhood distracted his wife, James made a mistress of Arabella 
Churchill, whose brother accepted the situation philosophically as favoring his 
advancement in the army. To aid Arabella and Anne the Duke took some 
supplementary bedmates; Evelyn was especially disgusted by his “bitchering” 
with Lady Denham (1666).193 James’s conversion to Catholicism made no 
apparent change in his morals. “He was perpetually in one amour or another,” 
wrote Burnet, “without being very nice in his choice; upon which the King once 
said he believed his brother had his mistresses given him by his priests for 
penance.”1!04 The liaison with Arabella continued as an organ tone during these 
variations; it survived the death of Anne, and James’s marriage (1673) to Mary 
of Modena. 


We should add that there were some admirable qualities in the Duke of York. 
As Lord High Admiral (1660—73) he toiled to overcome the disorder in the navy, 
due to the poor pay, victualing, and training of the seamen; and he conducted 
himself with courage and skill in the engagements with the Dutch. He attended 
ably and faithfully to the tasks of administration. He never wavered in his 
affectionate fidelity to his brother, and waited patiently through a quarter of a 
century before succeeding him on the throne. He was frank and sincere and easy 
of access, but too conscious of his rank and authority to be popular. He was a 
firm friend but an unforgiving enemy. His mind was rather laborious than keen; 
and he was suicidally immune to advice. 

Close below him at the court was George Villiers, second Duke of 
Buckingham. Son of James I’s assassinated favorite, he fought for Charles I in 
the Civil War and for Charles II at Worcester; and the restored King made him a 
privy councilor. Handsome and witty, genial and generous, he for a time 
dominated the court with his charm. He wrote a brilliant comedy, The Rehearsal, 
and dallied with alchemy and the violin. But his face and his fortune ruined him. 
He passed from one woman to another, indulged in disgraceful frolics, and 
squandered his rich estate. Desiring the Countess of Shrewsbury, he challenged 
her husband to a duel; she, disguised as a page, held Buckingham’s horse while 
he fought; he killed the Count; the happy widow embraced the victor, who was 
still covered with her husband’s blood; then they returned in triumph to the 
victim’s home.!°5 Buckingham was dismissed from office (1674), abandoned 
himself to degeneration, and died in poverty and disgrace (1688). 

His rival in figure, wit, revelry, and decay was John Wilmot, second Earl of 
Rochester. John received the master’s degree at Oxford at the incredible age of 
fourteen (1661), was admitted to the court at seventeen, and became gentleman 
of the bedchamber to the King. At nineteen, needing money, he made love to a 
rich heiress; finding her dilatory, he kidnaped her, suffered imprisonment, won 
the lady’s sympathy, then her hand, then her fortune. Charles repeatedly 
banished him from the court, and repeatedly let him return, relishing his wit. 
Like Buckingham, Rochester was an expert mimic. He delighted to disguise 
himself as a porter, a beggar, a merchant, a German physician, and so 
successfully that he deceived his closest friends. As a physician he pretended to 
effect difficult cures through his knowledge of astrology; he attracted hundreds 
of patients and cured several; soon the ladies of the court came to him for 
treatment, and even those who had known him well failed to recognize him.10 
In nearly all these disguises he pursued women, quite disregarding their rank, 
and they pursued him. He amused himself by writing satirical obscenities, ruined 
his health with liquor and lechery, and boasted of having been drunk 


uninterruptedly through five years. He died in poverty and penitence at thirty- 
three. 

There were so many others like him at the court that Pepys, himself no 
amateur in adultery, wondered “what will be the end” of “so much. . . drinking, 
swearing, and loose amours.”!07 Or, as Pope was to phrase it in his Essay on 
Criticism, not with full justice to the King: 


When love was all an easy monarch’s care, 

Seldom at council, never in a war, 

Jilts ruled the state, and statesmen farces writ; 

Nay, wits had pensions, and young lords had wit; . . . 
The modest fan was lifted up no more, 

And virgins smiled at what they blushed before. 108 


It was taken for granted that wives were as unfaithful as husbands; these 
demanded fidelity only from their mistresses.1°9 The memoirs of Count Philibert 
de Gramont, written in French by his brother-in-law Anthony Hamilton, read at 
times like a roster of roosters, a concatenation of cuckolds as seen by the Count 
in his happy exile at Charles’s court. 

Hours were given to dancing, horse races, cockfights, billiards, cards, chess, 
floor games, and gay masquerades. Then, says Burnet, “both the King and 
Queen” and “all the court went about masked, and came into houses unknown, 
and danced there, with a great deal of wild frolic.”!10 Play was often for high 
stakes. “This evening,” says Evelyn, “according to custom, his Majesty opened 
the revels . . . by throwing the dice himself in the privy chamber . . . and lost his 
£ 100. (The year before, he won £ 1,500.) The ladies also played very deep.” 111 
The example of the court in gambling and promiscuity spread through the upper 
classes. Evelyn speaks of the “depraved youth of England, whose prodigious 
debaucheries . . . far surpass the madness of all other civilized nations 
whatsoever.”!12 Homosexuality flourished, especially in the army; Rochester 
wrote a play entitled Sodomy, which was performed before the court. A number 
of brothels for homosexual prostitution apparently existed in England.113 

Love matriages were increasing in number, and we hear of some pretty 
instances, as of Dorothy Osborne with William Temple. This proved a happy 
marriage; yet Dorothy wrote: “To marry for love were no reproachful thing if we 
did not see that of the thousand couples that do it, hardly one can be brought for 
example that it may be done and not repented afterward.”!14 Swift, writing to a 
young lady about her marriage, speaks of “the person your father and mother 


have chosen for your husband,” and adds, “Yours was a match of prudence and 
common good feeling, without any hindrance of the ridiculous passion” of 
romantic love.!15 “My first inclination to marriage,” Clarendon recalled, “had no 
other passion in it than an appetite to a convenient estate.” 116 

Theoretically the husband had full control over his wife, including the dowry 
she brought him. In all classes the husband’s will was law. In the lower classes 
he used his legal rights to beat his wife, but the law forbade him to use any stick 
thicker than his thumb.!!” Family discipline was strong, except in upper-class 
London; there Clarendon complained that parents had no manner of authority 
over their children, nor children any obedience or submission to their parents, 
but “everyone did what was good in his eyes.” 118 Divorce was rare, but might be 
allowed by act of Parliament. Bishop Burnet, like Luther and Milton, thought 
that polygamy might in certain cases be permitted, and offered this plan to 
Charles II because of the Queen’s sterility; but Charles refused to further 
humiliate his wife.119 

Crime continually threatened life and property. Thieves, cutpurses, and 
pickpockets congregated in gangs and sallied forth at night. Dueling was 
forbidden by law, but it remained the privilege of a gentleman; and if the killing 
was done according to rule, the victor usually escaped with a brief and courteous 
imprisonment. The law struggled to discourage crime with what seems to us 
barbarous punishments; but perhaps sharp measures had to be used to penetrate 
dull minds. For treason the penalty was torture and death; for murder, felony, or 
counterfeiting the currency, hanging; the wife who killed her husband was to be 
bumed alive. Petty larceny was punished by whipping, or the loss of an ear; 
striking anyone in the King’s court incurred loss of the right hand; forgery, 
cheating, false weights or measures, invited the pillory, sometimes with both 
ears nailed to the board, or with perforation of the tongue with a hot iron;1!2° 
usually the spectators enjoyed witnessing these punishments,!2! and crowded in 
holiday spirit to see a prisoner hanged. Under the Merrie Monarch there were ten 
thousand persons in jail for debt. Prisons were filthy, but wardens could be 
bribed to provide some comforts. Punishments were more severe than in 
contemporary France, but the law was more liberal; there were no lettres de 
cachet in England, and there were habeas corpus and jury trial. 

Social morality shared in the general laxity. Charity was growing, but the 
forty-one almshouses in England may have been merely another side to the 
greed of the strong. Nearly everyone cheated at cards.!22 Corruption was above 
normal in all classes. Pepys’s Diary smells with corruption in business, in 
politics, in the navy, and in Pepys. Business firms watered their stock, falsified 
their accounts, and charged exorbitant prices to the government.!23 Funds voted 


to the army or navy were diverted in part into the pockets of officials and 
courtiers. High officers of state, even when their salaries were ample and paid, 
sold titles, contracts, commissions, appointments, and pardons on such a scale 
that “the regular salary was the smallest part of the gains.”!24 Heads of 
government like Clarendon, Danby, and Sunderland grew rich in a few years, 
and bought or built estates far beyond their salaries. Members of Parliament sold 
their votes to ministers, even to foreign governments;!25 on some votes two 
hundred members were “taken off” the opposition by ministerial lubrication.!26 
In 1675 it was estimated that two thirds of the Commons were in the pay of 
Charles I, and the other third in the pay of Louis XIV.!2” The French King 
found it quite feasible to bribe members to vote against Charles whenever 
Charles deviated troublesomely from Bourbon policies. As for Charles, he 
repeatedly accepted large sums from Louis to play the French game in politics, 
religion, or war. It was the gayest and most rotten society in history. 


VI. MANNERS 


As in France, manners tried to redeem morals, and gave a ceremonious grace 
to ornate dress, obscene literature, and profane speech. Charles himself was a 
model of manners; his courtesy and charm spread through the upper classes, and 
left their mark on English life. Men kissed each other on meeting, and kissed a 
lady on being introduced to her. Ladies in London, as in Paris, received 
gentlemen while in bed. There was an invigorating frankness, a scorn of 
hypocrisy, in the literature, the theater, and the court. But the candor released a 
flood of coarseness on the stage and in daily speech. Profanity was unparalleled. 
Here Charles was among, the exceptions, confining himself to “Odds fish” as his 
favorite oath. The surviving Puritans were clean of speech except in belaboring 
their opponents; and the Quakers refused to swear. 

Men outdid the women in fanciful dress, from powdered wigs to silk 
stockings and buckled shoes. The wig or periwig was another import from 
France. Cavaliers and others whose hair was short, and who were loath to be 
mistaken for close-cropped Puritan Roundheads, covered their shortage with 
alien cuttings; and men whose hair was turning gray or white found the wig 
useful in disguising their age, for then nearly all men shaved. It offset in some 
measure the King’s Spanish complexion and Brobdingnagian nose. Pepys made 
his first wig a critical affair, and mourned that his own beloved hair had to be 
shorn to make way for his peruke and provide hair for another head;128 


periodically he had his wig “cleansed of its nits.”1!29 The stiff Elizabethan- 
Jacobean ruff had now disappeared. Doublet and long cloak were giving way to 
waistcoat and surcoat; the waistcoat or vest, however, reached to the calf of the 
leg, and was bound to the body by a sash. Breeches stopped at the knee. Swords 
dangled at the side of aristocratic or moneyed legs. Velvet and lace, ribbons and 
frills, helped to complete the courtly man; and in winter he might keep his hands 
warm in a muff hung from his neck. 

Fashionable women powdered and perfumed their hair, curled it into ringlets 
over their foreheads, and supplemented it with false locks mounted on secret 
wires. They feathered their hats with rare plumage. They painted black spots 
(“patches”) upon their cheeks, foreheads, or chins as added inducements to the 
chase. They exposed their shoulders and generous portions of their breasts; so 
Louise de Kéroualle had Lely paint her with one breast naked, and Nell Gwyn 
went her one better. Legs were alluringly concealed. Dainty articles of toilette 
were in rising demand. Woman was already so intricate an artifact that a 
Restoration play pictured her in hyperbole: 


Her teeth were made in the Blackfriars, her eyebrows in the Strand, 
and her hair on Silver Street. .. . She takes herself asunder, when she 
goes to bed, into some twenty boxes, and about noon the next day is 
put together again like a great German clock. 130 


Extravagance was de rigueur. Life, become ceremonious again, required 
elaborate equipment. Servants had to be hired in gross; Evelyn’s father had half 
a hundred; Pepys had a cook, a housemaid, a lady’s maid, and a serving girl. 
Meals were tremendous; note Pepys’s dinner on January 26, 1660, long before 
his salad days: 


My wife had got ready a very fine dinner—viz., a dish of marrow 
bones, a leg of mutton, a loin of veal, a dish of fowl, three pullets, and 
two dozen of larks all in a dish; a great tart, a neat’s tongue, a dish of 
anchovies, a dish of prawns and cheese. 


The main meal was taken about one o’clock. Cooking was English. Gramont, 
when Charles explained that the servants waited on him on bended knee as a 
mark of respect, said (or so he tells us): “I thank your Majesty for the 
explanation; I thought they were begging your pardon for serving you so bad a 
dinner.” 131 


Drinking of alcoholic beverages was no merely social function. Water was 
scarcely ever drunk, even by children;!52 beer was easier to find than water fit to 
drink. So everybody, of any age, drank beer, and the well-to-do added whiskey 
or imported wine. Most people visited a tavern once a day, and all classes got 
drunk now and then. 

Coffee had come in from Turkey about 1650; till 1700 most of it was 
imported from the region around Mocha in the Yemen; in the eighteenth century 
the Dutch transplanted it to Java, the Portuguese to Ceylon and Brazil, the 
English to Jamaica. The use of coffee to overcome drowsiness and stimulate the 
wits spread its popularity. London opened its first coffeehouse in 1652; by 1700 
there were three thousand of them in the capital.133 Every man of any account 
made one or another of them his regular rendezvous, where he could meet his 
friends and learn the latest scandal and news. Charles II tried to suppress the 
coffeehouses as centers of political agitation and conspiracy, but the itch to talk 
and drink and smell tobacco smoke frustrated him. From some coffeehouses 
sprang the clubs that played a role in eighteenth-century politics, and then 
became a refuge from monogamy. The coffeehouses, however, differed from the 
later clubs, not only because coffee was the favorite drink, but because 
conversation was encouraged. Literary lions like Dryden, Addison, and Swift 
had their rostrums in coffeehouses. English freedom of speech was nourished 
there. 

Tea came to England from China about 1650, but it was so expensive that a 
century passed before it displaced coffee in the English ritual. Pepys thought it 
quite an adventure when he had his first cup of tea.134 Meanwhile the cacao bean 
had been imported from Mexico and Central America; about 1658 a new drink 
was made by adding vanilla and sugar to cacao; the resultant chocolate became a 
popular drink during the Restoration, and was served in many coffeehouses. 

All classes, including many women and some children, now smoked tobacco, 
always through long pipes. The women thought it had some antiseptic value, as 
in averting plague. Probably from this notion the habit arose, in this period, of 
taking snuff—i.e., inhaling powdered tobacco. 

Now that the Puritan incubus was lifted, games and sports flourished. The 
poor again enjoyed puppet shows, circuses, cockfighting, bear and bull baiting, 
tightrope walkers, wrestlers, jugglers, pugilists, conjurers. The rich took to 
venery in both its senses. Charles II played tennis till he was fifty-three. Evelyn 
liked bowling on the green, which is still a pretty sight in England today. Cricket 
was beginning to be a national pastime; in 1661 we find the first mention of a 
ground specifically reserved for it. In that year Vauxhall Gardens were laid out 
on the south bank of the Thames, and soon became a fashionable resort. St. 


James’s Park was opened to the public by Charles II. Hyde Park was now 
established as the place where the elite, led by the King and Queen, drove 
carriages on pleasant afternoons. “Society” was beginning to take the waters at 
Bath. 

All but the poorest classes traveled in stagecoaches, which had begun a 
regular “penny post” service in 1657, and a scheduled passenger service in 1658. 
“Hackney coaches” had served intracity traffic since 1625. The very rich 
traveled in a “coach-and-six”; the three teams were not for display, but to pull 
the coach through muddy stretches; sometimes the local cattle had to be hitched 
in front of the horses to tug the coach out of hubdeep mire. Roads were mud or 
dust. The roadside inns, with their lively mixture of coachmen, travelers, actors, 
salesmen, thieves, and tarts, were preparing to make their contribution to the 
literature of England. The rough, lusty, lovable England that Dickens knew in 
his youth was taking form. 


VII. RELIGION AND POLITICS 


Amid this human pullulation the struggle of the faiths continued, and the old 
conflict between king and Parliament was renewed. The Merrie Monarch was 
saddened to find that the House of Commons, after the honeymoon of its 
proferred obedience, was jealous of his power, and sparing of its funds. Tender 
in heart but tough in conscience, Charles turned to the French King for private 
loans. He promised—and apparently desired—to alleviate the disabilities of the 
English Catholics, to support the policy of Louis XIV against the Netherlands, 
and to sell to France the Channel port of Dunkirk, which Cromwell’s soldiers 
had won. Dunkirk was costly to defend; it was a thorn in the side of France; 
Charles let it go (1662) for five million francs, which, along with secret Bourbon 
subsidies, enabled him to ignore for a while the oligarchy of land and money that 
now ruled Parliament. 

The oligarchs, however, thought that the funds of the government should be 
used to wage another profitable war against the Dutch. The same rivalry in 
commerce and fisheries that had produced the First Dutch War in 1652 
supported the Second Dutch War in 1664. Charles resisted the martial current as 
long as he could, for he much preferred love. “I never saw so great an appetite 
for war,” he wrote to his sister, “as is in both this town and country, especially in 
the Parliament men. I find myself the only man in my kingdom who doth not 
desire war.” 135 


Everything went badly. The English navy, ill-fed, ill-clothed, illmunitioned, 
fought bravely, but lost as often as it won; and at the height of the war plague 
and fire left London desolate and England bankrupt. Toward the end of 1666 the 
Dutch opened negotiations for peace; Charles, glad to come to terms, sent 
commissioners to Breda. Confident that an agreement was in sight, and seeing 
himself at the end of his finances, he laid up part of the English fleet in the 
Medway, and allowed the sailors to take service in merchantmen. In June, 1667, 
de Ruyter led a Dutch squadron into the Thames and the Medway, and destroyed 
most of the unmanned ships. That very night, says Pepys, “the King did sup with 
my Lady Castlemaine at the Duchess of Monmouth’s, and they were all mad in 
hunting a poor moth.”!36 When the news of the attack reached London every 
able-bodied man was called to arms. But the Dutch too wanted peace, for the 
French had invaded Flanders. The Treaty of Breda (July 21, 1667) ended the 
Second Dutch War on terms unsatisfactory to all. 

The position of the King was so weakened by the fiasco and the accumulated 
misfortunes of London that some Englishmen thought of deposing him. 
Parliament demanded parliamentary supervision of governmental expenses; 
Charles yielded, being penniless, and another step was taken toward 
parliamentary supremacy. Parliament demanded the dismissal of Clarendon for 
mishandling foreign affairs; Charles was not unwilling to let him go, for his 
Chancellor had opposed his moves toward religious toleration, and had censured 
his absorption in mistresses. Not satisfied with Clarendon’s resignation, the 
Commons drew up a proposal to impeach him for subservience to France. 
Clarendon took the King’s advice and fled to the Continent. It was a pitiful and 
cruel end for a long career of service. The old man glorified his exile by writing 
the finest historical work that English literature had yet produced. He died at 
Rouen in 1674, aged sixty-five. 

Charles appointed five men to replace him (1667): Sir Thomas Clifford, the 
Earl of Arlington, the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Ashley (soon to be the first 
Earl of Shaftesbury), and the Earl of Lauderdale. Their initials made the word 
cabal, by which the new ministry came to be called. Clifford was an avowed 
Catholic, Arlington was inclined toward that faith, Buckingham was a rake, 
Shaftesbury was a tolerant skeptic, Lauderdale was a former Covenanter who 
with fire and sword forced episcopacy upon his fellow Scots. Charles listened to 
their conflicting counsels, but more and more followed his own. 

His aims were basically two: to renew absolute monarchy, and to elevate 
Roman Catholicism in England. He looked with hope to being succeeded by his 
Catholic brother James. He corresponded with the general of the Jesuits in 
Rome, and gave a secret interview to a papal internuncio who came to London 


from Brussels.!37 In January, 1669, he told his brother, Clifford, Arlington, and 
Lord Arundell that he wished to reconcile himself with the Church of Rome, and 
bring all England back to the old faith.!8 His sister Henrietta never ceased to 
urge him to boldly announce his conversion. 

In May, 1670, Louis XIV sent Henrietta to England, aided by subtle 
diplomats, to bind Charles to a French and Catholic policy. On June 1, 1670, 
Clifford, Arundell, and Arlington signed for England the secret Treaty of Dover. 
The French King agreed to pay Charles £ 150,000 whenever Charles should 
announce his conversion to Catholicism; if need should arise, Louis would 
furnish Charles with six thousand soldiers, to be maintained at French expense; 
Charles, when called upon, was to join France in war against the United 
Provinces; he was to receive £ 225,000 a year while the war continued; he was to 
take and keep some Dutch islands; and he was to support the claims of Louis to 
inherit Spain.159 To deceive the Parliament and the people of England, Charles 
sent Buckingham to Paris to draw up a sham treaty, which was signed on 
December 21, 1670, and was published to the world; it pledged England to war 
against the Dutch, but made no mention of religion. 

Charles took his time—fifteen years—about announcing his conversion. His 
brother openly proclaimed himself a Catholic in 1671; but even the pro-Catholic 
Earl of Arlington warned the King that a similar admission might precipitate a 
revolution. Charles, however, moved toward his goal by issuing (March 15, 
1672) his second “Declaration of Indulgence for Tender Consciences,” 
suspending “all manner of penal laws in matters ecclesiastical, against 
whatsoever sort of Nonconformists or recusants.” At the same time he released 
from prison all persons who had been jailed for not conforming to the religious 
legislation of Parliament. Hundreds of Dissenters, including Bunyan and many 
Quakers, were freed, and their leaders sent a deputation to thank the King. 
Presbyterians and Puritans were shocked to find that the new freedom accorded 
to them was extended also to Catholics and Anabaptists, and Anglicans were 
horrified by “papists and swarms of sectaries” meeting openly in London. For 
almost a year England enjoyed or suffered religious toleration. 

On March 17, 1672, England opened the Third Dutch War. In this matter 
King and Parliament were now agreed. The Parliament voted £ 1,250,000 for the 
war, but this sum was to be doled out to the government in installments that 
would obviously depend upon the King’s reconciliation with Parliament and its 
religious legislation. The Commons declared that “penal statutes in matters 
ecclesiastical cannot be suspended but by Act of Parliament”; and it sent a 
petition to the King that his Declaration of Indulgence should be withdrawn. 
Louis XIV, anxious to have England give united support to the war against the 


Dutch, advised Charles to cancel the Declaration until the war should be 
successfully concluded. Charles yielded, and on March 8, 1673, the Declaration 
was annulled. 

It is probable that by that time the Protestant leaders had got wind of the 
secret Treaty of Dover. To contracept any royal conversion, both houses passed, 
at the end of March, a “Test Act,” by which all holders of civil or military office 
in England were required to abjure the Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation, 
and to take the Sacrament according to the Anglican rite. Clifford fought the bill 
passionately; after its passage he resigned from the government, retired to his 
estate, and soon died—by suicide, Evelyn thought. Shaftesbury warmly 
supported the bill; he was dismissed from the ministry, and made himself the 
leader of the “Country Party” that opposed, to the verge of revolution, the “Court 
Party” favoring the King. The Cabal ended (1673); the Earl of Danby became 
chief minister. 

James resigned his offices. The opposition to him had been in some degree 
mollified by the fact that though his first wife had accepted Catholicism, her 
children, the future Queens Mary and Anne, were being brought up as 
Protestants. But now his marriage (September 30, 1673) to a Catholic princess 
roused virulent condemnation. Mary of Modena was branded as “the Pope’s 
eldest daughter,” and it was assumed that she would bring up her children as 
Catholics. Bills were at once introduced into Parliament that all royal children 
must be reared in the Protestant faith. 

The turn of events soured England’s taste for the war against the United 
Provinces. If England should have a Catholic king he would sooner or later join 
France and Spain in utterly destroying the Dutch Republic—which now 
appeared not as a commercial rival but as the bulwark of Protestantism on the 
Continent. If that should fall, how would English Protestantism stand? Charles 
willingly commissioned Sir William Temple to conclude a separate peace with 
the Dutch. On February 9, 1674, the Treaty of Westminster ended the Third 
Dutch War. 


VII. THE “POPISH PLOT” 


An almost lucid interval followed. Having received an additional 500,000 
crowns from Louis, Charles prorogued his troublesome Parliament and returned 
to his mistresses. But politics continued. Shaftesbury and other opposition 
leaders established (1675) the Green Ribbon Club, and from that center the 


Country Party issued its propaganda to defend Parliament and Protestantism 
against a King plotting with Catholic France and an heir apparent wedded to a 
Catholic wife. By 1680 these men of the Country Party had come to be called 
Whigs, and the defenders of the royal power were labeled Tories.!!! Shaftesbury 
seemed to Charles “the weakest and wickedest of men,”!4!1 and Burnet rated his 
“learning superficial, . . . his vanity ridiculous, . . . his reasoning loose”;!42 but 
John Locke, who lived with Shaftesbury for fifteen years, thought him a brave 
defender of civil, religious, and philosophical liberty. Burnet called him a deist; 
and we might suspect as much from Shaftesbury’s remark that “wise men are of 
but one religion.” When a lady asked which one that was, he answered, “Wise 
men never tell.” 143 

The religious tension fell slightly in 1677, when William of Orange married 
Protestant Mary, eldest daughter of the Duke of York; if James continued to 
have no male issue, Mary would be next to him in line for the throne, and 
England would be joined in marriage with the Protestant Dutch. But on August 
28, 1678, Titus Oates came before the King, and announced that he had 
discovered a “Popish plot”: the Pope, the King of France, the Archbishop of 
Armagh, and the Jesuits of England, Ireland, and Spain were planning to kill 
Charles, enthrone his brother, and impose Catholicism in England by the sword; 
three thousand cutthroats were to massacre the leading Protestants of London, 
and London itself, the citadel of English Protestantism, was to be burned to the 
ground. 

Oates, then twenty-nine, was the son of an Anabaptist preacher. He had 
become an Anglican clergyman, but had been expelled from his benefice for 
disorderly conduct.!44 He had accepted, or pretended, conversion to Catholicism, 
and had studied in Jesuit colleges at Valladolid and St.-Omer, from which last he 
had been expelled;!45 meanwhile, he now claimed, he had learned the secret 
plans of the Jesuits for the conquest of England. He professed to have been 
present on April 24, 1678, at a Jesuit conference in London, which had discussed 
means of killing the King. He named five Catholic peers as in the plot: Arundell, 
Powis, Petre, Stafford, and Bellasis. When Oates added that Bellasis was to be 
commander in chief of the papist army, Charles laughed, for Bellasis was 
bedridden with gout; the King concluded that Oates had fabricated the story in 
hopes of reward, and dismissed him. 

The Privy Council thought it safer to assume some truth in the charges. It 
summoned Oates to appear before it on September 28. Fearing that he would be 
imprisoned, Oates went before Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, a justice of the 
peace, and left with him a sworn deposition detailing the plot. The Council, 
impressed by his testimony, ordered the arrest of several papists implicated by 


him. One of these was Edward Coleman, who had been for some years (till 
dismissed at the King’s bidding) secretary to the Duchess of York. Before the 
arrest, Coleman burned some of his papers, but those that he had no time to burn 
showed that he had carried on with Pére La Chaise, the Jesuit confessor of Louis 
XIV, correspondence expressing on both sides the hope that England would soon 
be made Catholic. In these letters Coleman suggested that Louis XIV should 
send him money to influence members of Parliament in the Catholic interest, and 
added: “Success will give the greatest blow to the Protestant religion that it has 
received since its birth, . . . the conversion of three kingdoms, and by that, 
perhaps, the utter subduing of a pestilent heresy.”!46 The fact that Coleman had 
destroyed most of his correspondence led the Council to believe that he had 
known of, perhaps had been an agent in, the plot described by Oates. Charles 
himself concluded from these letters that some real plot existed. 

On October 12 Justice Godfrey disappeared. Five days later his corpse was 
found in a suburban field. He had evidently been murdered—by agents, and for 
reasons, still unknown, but the Protestants ascribed the assassination to Catholics 
who hoped to prevent the publication of Oates’s deposition. This event seemed 
to confirm the charges; and in the atmosphere of distrust left by the secret Treaty 
of Dover, and the fear of James’s accession, it was natural that most of 
Protestant England should now credit all the accusations made by Oates, and 
should fall into a frenzy in which the protection of Protestantism seemed to 
require the arrest, if not the execution, of any Catholic named in the conspiracy. 

A reign of terror began which continued for almost four years. James fled to 
the Netherlands. The citizens of London armed themselves to resist an expected 
invasion; cannon were planted in Whitehall; guards were placed in the vaults 
beneath the Houses of Parliament to circumvent a second Gunpowder Plot. 
Parliament passed a bill excluding Catholics from the House of Lords. It hailed 
Oates as the savior of the nation, awarded him a life pension of twelve hundred 
pounds a year, and gave him an apartment in Whitehall Palace. Soon the prisons 
were filled with Jesuits, secular priests, and Catholic laymen implicated by Oates 
or by William Bedloe, who came forward claiming knowledge that would 
substantiate Oates’s charges. 

On November 24 Oates laid before the Council a new and startling accusation 
—that he had heard the Queen consent to the poisoning of her husband by her 
physician. Charles caught Oates in a demonstrable lie, lost faith in his stories, 
and had him arrested. The Commons ordered him freed, arrested three servants 
of the Queen, and voted an address demanding the Queen’s removal. Charles 
came to the upper house, defended his wife’s loyalty, and persuaded the Lords to 
refuse concurrence in the Commons’ address. On November 27 Coleman and 


another Catholic layman were tried, were found guilty of treason, and were 
executed. On December 17 six Jesuits and three secular priests were put to 
death, and on February 5, 1679, three men were hanged for the murder of 
Godfrey. These twelve were later proved innocent. 

The attack pressed closer to the King. On December 19, 1678, Parliament 
received from Paris communications showing that Danby had accepted large 
sums of money from Louis XIV. The minister refused to explain that these sums 
were French subsidies to the King. The Commons impeached him, and Charles, 
fearing that his loyal councilor would be condemned to death, dissolved the 
“Cavalier Parliament” (January 24, 1679), which had sat, discontinuously, for 
almost eighteen years—longer than the Long Parliament. 

But the first “Whig” Parliament, which met on March 6, was more 
passionately anti-Catholic and anti-King than its predecessor. The Commons 
charged Danby with treason; the Lords saved him by committing him to the 
Tower, where he remained in comfort and anxiety during the five following 
turbulent years. On the advice of Sir William Temple Charles named a new 
Council of thirty members; to appease the opposition he included in it the two 
leaders of the Whig Party, Shaftesbury and George Savile, Marquis of Halifax; 
and on the King’s recommendation Shaftesbury was chosen lord president of the 
Council. To further calm the storm, Charles offered to Parliament a compromise 
substitute for the exclusion of his brother from the throne: no Catholic should be 
admitted to Parliament or hold any place of trust; the king should lose the power 
to make ecclesiastical appointments; his nomination of judges should be subject 
to Parliamentary approval; and Parliament should control the army and navy. 1/47 
But Parliament felt no confidence that James would honor such an agreement. 
On May 11 Shaftesbury himself introduced the first exclusion bill in 
unmistakable terms: “to disable the Duke of York to inherit the imperial crown 
of this realm.” On May 26 the Parliament honored itself by extending the right 
of habeas corpus: the right to release on bail was assured to every arrested 
person except those charged with treason or felony; and in these cases the 
prisoner was to be tried at the next session of the court, or be discharged. France 
was to wait no years before enjoying similar safeguards against arbitrary arrests. 
On May 27 the King, fearing that the Exclusion Bill would be passed, prorogued 
the Parliament. 

The right of habeas corpus did not help the papists accused by Oates, for they 
were tried with little delay, and, if found guilty of treason, were executed with 
angry haste. All through 1679 they went to the scaffold or the block. Trials were 
expeditious because the judges, frightened by the cries of the bloodthirsty 
crowds outside the court, condemned many of the defendants without dissecting 


the evidence or allowing cross-examination of witnesses. False witnesses, noting 
the rewards enjoyed by Oates, arose as if by incantation, and swore to the 
wildest tales: one, that an army of thirty thousand men was coming from Spain; 
another, that he had been promised five hundred pounds and canonization if he 
would kill the King; another, that he had heard a rich Catholic banker vow to do 
the same.!48 No counsel was allowed to the accused; he was not told till the day 
of trial what the accusation would be; and he was assumed to be guilty unless he 
could prove his innocence.!49 To make conviction easier, an old Elizabethan law 
was revived that made it a capital crime for a priest to be in England. The 
surrounding crowds hooted and pelted witnesses for the defense, and shouted 
with joy when verdicts of guilty were announced. 1°? 

All this was a heartbreaking experience for the once Merrie Monarch, who 
saw all his hopes shattered, his powers reduced, his wife humiliated, his brother 
scomed and set aside. At the height of the storm he fell so seriously ill that his 
death was expected at any hour. Halifax summoned James from Brussels. The 
Whig leaders ordered the army to prevent his return; and Shaftesbury, 
Monmouth, Lord Russell, and Lord Grey agreed that in case Charles should die 
they would lead an insurrection to prevent the accession of his brother.15! James 
found entry in disguise, and made his way to the bedside of the King. Charles 
apparently recovered, and smiled at the fears with which even his enemies had 
contemplated his death. He never really recovered. 

The anti-Catholic fury continued till Oates blundered in the trial of Sir 
George Wakeman, the Queen’s physician. In testimony before the Council he 
had exonerated the doctor; in the trial he accused him of planning to poison the 
King. Chief Justice Scroggs, who had prosecuted the Catholics with vigor, 
pointed out the contradiction. Wakeman was acquitted, and thereafter Oates’s 
testimony was more critically heard. The false witnesses who had corroborated 
him fell away from his support. The execution of Oliver Plunket, the Catholic 
Archbishop of Armagh, was the last act of the anti-Catholic terror (July 1, 1681). 

When the fear and passion had subsided, sane men realized that Oates, partly 
by unsupported suspicions, partly by lies, had sent many innocent men to a 
premature death. They concluded that there had been no plan to kill the King, or 
to massacre Protestants, or to burn London. But they felt, too, that a Catholic, 
though not a “popish,” plot had been real: that leading members of the 
government had planned or hoped, with the help of funds (and, if necessary, of 
soldiers) from France, to remove the disabilities of English Catholics, to convert 
the King, to enthrone his converted brother, and to use every means to 
reestablish Catholicism as the religion of the state, and ultimately of the people. 
Practically all this had been contained in the secret Treaty of Dover that had 


been signed in 1670. Charles had retreated from that agreement, but his desires 
had not changed, and he was still resolved that his Catholic brother should be 
king. 


IX. COMOEDIA FINITA 


Shaftesbury was resolved to the contrary. Coleman had confessed, at his trial, 
that James had known and approved of his correspondence with Pere La 
Chaise.!52 Shaftesbury felt that the accession of James would realize the first 
stage of the “Popish Plot.” He offered his support to Charles if the King would 
divorce his barren Queen and marry a Protestant by whom he might have a 
Protestant son. Charles refused to let Catherine of Braganza repeat the role of 
Catherine of Aragon. Shaftesbury then turned to the Duke of Monmouth, the 
King’s bastard, who could not forgive his father for cheating him of the throne 
by failing to marry his mother. Shaftesbury spread the idea that Charles had 
really married Lucy Walter, and that the Duke was the legal heir to the throne. 
Charles countered by a declaration that he had never married anyone but 
Catherine of Braganza. Finding Shaftesbury irreconcilable, the King dismissed 
him from the Council (October 13, 1679). 

In this succession of crises Charles almost changed his character. He gave up 
his life of pleasure and ease, sold his stables, devoted himself to administration 
and politics, and fought his foes with strategic retreats until they overreached 
themselves into failure. In his final five years he showed such resolution and 
ability as surprised even his friends. Recovering his confidence, he called for his 
fourth Parliament. 

It met on October 21, 1680. In November the second exclusion bill passed the 
Commons and was presented to the Lords. Halifax, who had heretofore voted 
with the Whigs, now veered to the side of the King, and began to earn and flaunt 
the title of “trimmer.” He detested James and distrusted Catholicism, but he 
agreed with Charles that the principle of hereditary monarchy should be 
maintained, and he feared that Shaftesbury was leading England toward another 
civil war.!153 In a long debate his eloquence and logic persuaded the Lords to 
reject the bill. The Commons retaliated by refusing funds to the King, and 
forbidding any merchant or financier to lend him money, and it impeached 
Halifax, Scroggs, and Viscount Stafford—one of the five Catholic lords 
imprisoned in the Tower. Stafford was condemned to death on the testimony of 


Oates, and was beheaded (December 7). The King dismissed the Parliament 
(January 18, 1681). 

Rather than sacrifice his brother to his need for funds, Charles decided to 
finance the government by becoming again a pensioner of Louis XIV. He 
consented to look with equanimity upon the aggressive policies of France in 
return for £ 700,000!54—enough to make him independent of parliamentary 
subsidies for three years. So sinewed, he summoned his fifth Parliament. To 
deprive it of support from the mobs and militia of London, he ordered it to meet 
at Oxford. Both sides came in arms—Charles with numerous guards, the Whig 
leaders with retainers carrying swords and pistols and flying banners reading 
“No Popery, No Slavery.” The Commons at once passed the third exclusion bill. 
Before the measure could reach the Lords, Charles dismissed the Parliament 
(March 28, 1681). 

Many men now expected Shaftesbury to resort to civil war; and public 
opinion, remembering 1642-60, turned against him and rallied to the King. The 
Anglican clergy zealously defended the right of Catholic James to the throne. 
When Shaftesbury tried to reorganize the disbanded Commons into a 
revolutionary convention,!°5 Charles ordered his arrest. A jury acquitted 
Shaftesbury (November 24); and though he was now so ill that he could barely 
walk, he joined with the Duke of Monmouth in open revolution.156 The King 
had both of them arrested. Shaftesbury escaped from the Tower, fled to Holland, 
and died there (January 21, 1683), worn out, but leaving his friend Locke to 
carry on in philosophy the struggle that had for a time been lost in politics. 

Charles pardoned Monmouth, but he could not forgive the London jury that 
had acquitted Shaftesbury. Becoming extreme in his turn, he resolved to destroy 
the autonomy of the cities, for it was in these that Whig—even revolutionary— 
sentiment flourished. He ordered an examination of the city charters that 
permitted such municipal flouting of the royal will. Legal flaws were found in 
them; they were declared null; and new charters were issued by which all 
municipally elected officials were henceforth to be subject to veto or removal by 
the king (1683). Freedom of speech and press were now subjected to new 
restraints. A persecution of Dissenters (not of Catholics) was begun, for the 
Dissenters were mostly Whigs; and in Scotland James personally led the 
oppression. The triumph of royal prerogative over parliamentary privilege 
seemed complete, and the achievements of the Great Rebellion were apparently 
to be sacrificed in a royalist reaction supported by a nation fearful of renewed 
civil war. Halifax reflected the feeling of the country when he abandoned 
Shaftesbury and turned his temperate wisdom to serve the King (1682-85) as 
lord privy seal. 


The followers of Shaftesbury made a final attempt. In January, 1683, the 
Duke of Monmouth, the Earl of Essex, the Earl of Carlisle, William Lord 
Russell, and Algernon Sidney met at the house of John Hampden (grandson of 
the Civil War hero), and laid plans to circumvent James and, if necessary, 
assassinate Charles. Sidney hoped to proceed further and reestablish the English 
republic. He was the grandson of a brothei of Sir Philip Sidney, the “President of 
Chivalry.” He fought on the Parliamentary side in the Civil War, and was 
wounded at Marston Moor. Appointed as one of the commission to try Charles I, 
he refused to serve, saying that the commission had received no authority from 
the people to try the King. Finding himself on the Continent at the Restoration, 
he stayed there, engaged in studies and in plots against Charles II. During the 
Second Dutch War he urged the Dutch to invade England, and he offered his 
services to the French government to raise a rebellion in England if it would 
supply him with 100,000 crowns.1!97 Charles allowed him to return to England 
(1677) to attend the death of his father. Remaining in England, he joined the 
Country Party. In Discourses Concerning Government (written in 1681 but not 
published till 1688), he advocated semirepublican principles, anticipated Locke 
by attacking Filmer’s defense of divine right in kings, and asserted the right of 
the people to judge and depose their rulers. Apparently both he and Russell 
accepted money from the French government, which was interested in keeping 
Charles IIT busy with domestic troubles.15® 

The “Council of Six” decided to capture the King. It was known that in 
March he would attend the horse races at Newmarket; on his return to London 
his coach would pass by Rye House, at Hoddesdon, north of the city; a cart of 
hay was to block the road there; the King, and perhaps his brother, were to be 
taken, alive or dead. But on March 22 a fire broke out at the racecourse; the 
races were ended a week sooner than scheduled, and Charles passed safely to 
London before the conspirators could advance their preparations. On June 12 
one of them, fearing exposure and hoping for pardon, betrayed the plot to the 
government. Carlisle, arrested, confirmed the confession, and was forgiven. 
Monmouth protested innocence, and though Charles knew that his son was 
lying, he canceled the order for his arrest. Russell was tried, convicted, and 
executed (July 21, 1683). Essex killed himself in jail. “He needed not to have 
despaired of mercy,” said the King, “for I owed him a life”;159 Essex’ father had 
died for Charles I. Several minor participants in this “Rye House Plot” were 
hanged. Sidney was convicted on technically inadequate evidence; he defended 
himself ably, and met his death like a Roman (December 7). His motto had been 
Manus haec inimica tyrannis—‘This hand is the foe of tyrants”; but he had 
chosen a double-edged sword. On the scaffold he uttered notable words: “God 


has left nations unto the liberty of setting up such governments as please 
themselves.” 169 He refused any religious attendance, saying that he was already 
at peace with God. 


Charles had won, but he was through. He enjoyed, wearily, a new popularity. 
England had prospered economically under his reign, and now, longing for 
political quiet, it rallied to a ruler who represented national continuity and order, 
even if that meant for a time a Catholic king. It forgave Charles his faults as it 
saw him fading into premature decline. It half agreed with him that a monarchy 
elective and not hereditary invited periodical turmoil. It respected his loyalty to 
his brother, even while it mourned the result. It saw James triumphant, again lord 
high admiral, already pursuing his enemies vengefully. In January, 1685, James 
brought and won a civil suit against Titus Oates for £ 100,000 damages; Oates, 
unable to pay this great sum, was imprisoned. “When I am dead and gone,” said 
Charles sadly, “I know not what my brother will do; I am very much afraid that 
when he comes to wear the crown he will be obliged to travel again. And yet I 
will take care to leave my kingdoms to him in peace, wishing he may keep them 
long so. But this hath all of my fears, little of my hopes, and less of my 
reason.”!61 When James expostulated with him for driving about London 
unguarded, he bade him calm his fears: “No one will kill me to make you 
king.” 162 

He should have excepted the doctors. On February 2, 1685, he suffered a 
convulsion; his face was distorted, his mouth foamed. Dr. King bled him by 
lancing a vein, with good effect. But attendants summoned eighteen other 
physicians to diagnose and prescribe. For five tortured days he submitted to their 
united attack. They tapped his veins, put cupping glasses to his shoulders, cut off 
his hair to raise blisters on his scalp, and applied to the soles of his feet plasters 
of pitch and pigeon dung. “To remove the humours from his brain,” says a 
medical historian, “they blew hellebores up his nostrils and set him sneezing. To 
make him vomit they poured antimony and sulphate of zinc down his throat. To 
clear his bowels they gave him strong purgatives and a brisk succession of 
clysters.”163 

The dying King called for his long-suffering wife, not perceiving that she was 
already kneeling at the foot of the bed, rubbing his feet. On February 4 some 
bishops offered him the last rites of the Anglican Church, but he begged them to 
desist. When his brother asked him did he want a Catholic priest, he answered, 
“Yes, yes, with all my heart.”1!64 Father John Huddleston, who had saved 
Charles’s life at the battle of Worcester, and whose life Charles had saved in the 
Popish Terror, was sent for; Charles made profession of the Roman Catholic 


faith, confessed his sins, pardoned his enemies, asked pardon of all, and received 
extreme unction and the last sacrament. He asked pardon especially of his wife; 
but also he bade his brother take care of Louise de Kéroualle and his children, 
and “let not poor Nelly starve.”!65 He apologized to those around him for taking 
so unconscionable a time dying.166 

By noon of February 6 the Duke of York was King. 


I. Described and exaggerated in a famous passage of Macauiay’s History of England (1. 253-55). Cf. Lecky, 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century , 1, 75-79. 


II. About this time sash windows began to replace casement windows, because they admitted more light. 


III. Whig was apparently a shortened form of Whiggamore, the name of a band of Scots active in 1648 
against Charles I. Tory was an Irish word for robber, and was first applied to the Court Party by Titus Oates 
in 1680.140 


CHAPTER X 


The Glorious Revolution 


1685-1714 


I. THE CATHOLIC KING: 1685-88 


WHO would have fancied, from Vandyck’s beautiful blue-and-gold portrait! of 
the Duke of York at the age of two, that this innocent, sensitive, diffident child 
would ruin the Stuart dynasty and finally complete, in the “Glorious 
Revolution,” that transfer of power from king to Parliament which his father had 
ingloriously begun? But in Riley’s portrait? of the same soul as James II the 
diffidence has become bewilderment, the sensitivity has changed into obstinacy, 
and the innocence has passed through compliant mistresses to an inflexible 
theology. That character determined a tragic fate in which, as in all great 
tragedies, every participant fought for what seemed to him right, and can claim a 
portion of our sympathy. 

We have already noted some of his virtues. He repeatedly exposed himself to 
danger of death in his naval career. Men compared him favorably with his 
brother in administrative industry, in modesty of expenditure, in fidelity to his 
word. He observed Charles’s dying injunction to take care of Nell Gwyn: he paid 
her debts, and settled upon her an estate sufficient to maintain her in comfort. 
After his accession he continued for a while his relations with his latest mistress, 
Catherine Sedley; but on the remonstrances of Father Petre he rewarded her for 
her services and persuaded her to leave England; for he confessed that if he saw 
her again he would not be able to resist the hold she had over him.? Bishop 
Burnet, who helped to dethrone him, judged him to be “naturally candid and 
sincere, though sometimes eager and revengeful; a very firm friend, until his 
religion had corrupted his first principles and inclinations.”4 He was frugal and 
thrifty, kept an honest coinage, and was easy on the people in taxation.° 
Macaulay, after writing eight hundred pages about James’s three-year rule, 
concluded that “with so many virtues he might, if he had been a Protestant, nay, 
if he had been a moderate Roman Catholic, have had a prosperous and glorious 
reign.”6 


His faults grew with his power. Proud and arrogant even before his accession, 
scornful of the many and accessible only to a few, he adopted to the letter his 
father’s theory that the king should have absolute authority; and he had not his 
brother’s realistic humor to see its practical limitations. We must pay respect to 
his fervor for his religion, and his desire to give his fellow Catholics in England 
freedom of worship and equality of political opportunity. He had been devoted 
to his Catholic mother and sister; he had, for the past fifteen years, been 
surrounded by Catholics in his own house; and he thought it strange that a 
religion that produced so many good men and women should be so checked and 
hated by Englishmen. He did not share the vivid memories that English 
Protestants transmitted of the Gunpowder Plot, or their fear that a Catholic ruler 
would be inclined, and be sooner or later persuaded, to adopt only such policies 
as would not displease an Italian pope. Protestant England felt that its religious, 
intellectual, and political independence would be imperiled by a Catholic king. 

James’s first moves after his accession slightly relieved these fears. He made 
Halifax lord president of his Council, Sunderland secretary of state, and Henry 
Hyde (second Earl of Clarendon) lord privy seal—all Protestants. In his first 
speech to the Council he promised to maintain the existing institutions in Church 
and state; he expressed his appreciation of the support that the Church of 
England had given to his succession, and promised to cherish her with special 
care. At his coronation he took the usual oath of modern English sovereigns to 
preserve and protect the Established Church. For some months he enjoyed an 
unexpected popularity. 

His first pro-Catholic measure carried no direct offense to Protestantism. He 
ordered the release of all persons imprisoned for refusal to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy. Thousands of Catholics were thereby freed, but also 
twelve hundred Quakers and many other Dissenters. He forbade any further 
prosecutions in matters of religion. He liberated Danby, and the Catholic lords 
who had been sent to the Tower on charges by Titus Oates. In a new trial Oates 
was convicted of perjuries that had led to the execution of several innocent 
persons; the court, expressing regret that it could not condemn him to death, 
sentenced him to pay a fine of two thousand marks, to be tied to the back of a 
cart, to be twice publicly whipped—once from Aldgate to Newgate, and two 
days later from Newgate to Tyburn—and to stand in the pillory five times every 
year for the remainder of his life. He survived the ordeal, and was returned to jail 
(May, 1685). James, asked to remit the second whipping, refused. 

The precarious truce of the faiths was broken by a double revolt. In May 
Archibald Campbell, ninth Earl of Argyll, landed in Scotland, and in June James, 
Duke of Monmouth, landed on the southwest coast of England, in a joint effort 


to overthrow the Catholic King. Monmouth’s proclamation denounced James as 
a usurper, tyrant, and murderer, charged him with the burning of London, the 
Popish Plot, and the poisoning of Charles, and pledged the invaders to make no 
peace until they had rescued the Protestant religion and the liberties of the nation 
and the Parliament. Argyll was overcome on June 17, and executed on June 30; 
the northern arm of the rebellion failed. But the people of Dorsetshire, strongly 
Puritan, hailed Monmouth as a savior, and so many men enlisted under his 
banner that he confidently and solemnly assumed the title of James II, King of 
England. The nobility and the moneyed classes offered him no support, and his 
undisciplined army was defeated by the royal forces at Sedgemoor (July 6, 1685) 
—the last battle fought on English soil before the Second World War. 
Monmouth fled, begged forgiveness of the King, was refused, and was 
beheaded. 

The royal army, led by Colonel Percy Kirke, pursued the remainder of the 
rebels and hanged prisoners without trial. James appointed a commission, 
headed by Chief Justice Jeffreys, to go into the west country and try persons 
accused of joining or abetting the revolt. Jury trials were given them, but the 
juries were so terrorized by Jeffreys that very few of the accused found mercy in 
these “Bloody Assizes” (September, 1685).! Nearly four hundred were hanged, 
and eight hundred were condemned to forced labor in the plantations of the West 
Indies.” Elizabeth in 1569 and Cromwell in 1648 had been guilty of similar 
barbarities, but Jeffreys outdid them by browbeating witnesses and juries, 
cursing his victims, gloating over them, and giving guilt the benefit of every 
doubt except when a substantial bribe argued for innocence.? James made some 
modest efforts to check the brutality, but when the holocaust was over he raised 
Jeffreys to the peerage and made him lord chancellor (September 6, 1686). 

This vengeful pursuit shared in alienating the country from the King. When 
he asked Parliament for repeal of the Test Act (excluding Catholics from office 
and Parliament), for modification of the Habeas Corpus Act, and for a standing 
army under royal command, it refused to comply. James prorogued it 
(November 20), and proceeded to appoint Catholics to office. When Halifax 
objected to this flouting of Parliament James dismissed him from the Council, 
and replaced him, as its lord president, with Sunderland, who presently 
announced his conversion to Catholicism (1687). When James commended 
Louis XIV’s Revocation of the Edict of Nantes,? England concluded that if 
James had power as absolute as that of the Bourbon, he would take similar 
measures against English Protestants. James made no concealment of his belief 
that his power was already absolute, and that Louis XIV was his ideal of a king. 


For a time he accepted subsidies from Louis, but he refused to let him dictate the 
policies of the English government, and the subsidies ended. 

Louis was wiser about England than about his own country; while he 
weakened France by his persecution of the Huguenots, he cautioned James 
against haste in Catholicizing England. Pope Innocent XI gave him similar 
counsel. When James sent word to him promising England’s early submission to 
the Roman Church,!° he advised the King to content himself with obtaining 
toleration for English Catholics; he warned these to abstain from political 
ambitions, and directed the general of the Jesuits to rebuke Father Petre for 
taking so prominent a part in the government.!! Innocent had not abated his 
Catholic zeal, but he feared the encompassing strength of Louis XIV, and hoped 
that England could be turned from a servant of French designs to be a 
makeweight against them. The Pope sent a nuncio to England—the first since 
Mary Tudor’s reign—to make clear to James that a rupture between Parliament 
and the King would be injurious to the interests of the Roman Church.!2 

James did not profit from this advice. He felt that, being fifty-two years old at 
his accession, he had not much time left to effect the religious changes that were 
dear to his heart. He had little hope of a son; a Protestant daughter would 
succeed him, and would overturn his work unless this should be solidly 
established before his death. Father Petre and the Queen overruled all counsels 
of deliberation. The King not only went in royal state to hear Mass, but he asked 
his councilors to attend him there. Priests in growing number moved about the 
court. He appointed Catholics to military posts, and persuaded the judges (who 
were appointed and removable by him) to confirm his right to dispense such 
appointees from the penalties imposed upon them by the Test Act. He built up, 
largely under such Catholic officers, an army of thirteen thousand men, subject 
only to his orders, and obviously threatening the independence of Parliament. He 
suspended the penalties attached by law to public attendance at Catholic 
worship. He issued a decree (June, 1686) forbidding clergymen to preach 
sermons of doctrinal controversy; and when Dr. John Sharp preached on the 
motives of converts, James, as legal head of the English Church, ordered Henry 
Compton, bishop of London, to suspend him from the Anglican ministry. 
Compton refused. James, overriding a law of 1673, appointed a new 
Ecclesiastical Commission Court, dominated by Sunderland and Jeffreys; it tried 
Compton for disobedience to the Crown, and removed him from office. The 
Anglican Church, which had preached absolute obedience, began to turn against 
the King. 

He had hoped to win the Anglican Church to reconciliation with Rome, but 
his precipitate action now excluded that policy; instead, he took up the plan of 


uniting the Catholics and Dissenters against the Establishment. William Penn, 
who had found his way into the King’s confidence, advised him that he could 
bring to his ardent support all the English Protestants but the Anglicans if he 
should, by a few strokes of the pen, annul all laws forbidding the public worship 
of the Dissenting sects. On August 4, 1687, James issued his first Declaration of 
Indulgence. Whatever were his motives, the document holds a place in the 
history of toleration. It suspended all penal laws affecting religion, abrogated all 
religious tests, allowed freedom of worship to all, and forbade interference with 
peaceable religious assemblies. It released all persons who were imprisoned for 
religious nonconformity. It went beyond the similar declarations of Charles II, 
which had kept religious tests for office, and had allowed Catholic worship only 
in private homes. It assured the Established Church that the King would continue 
to protect it in all its legal rights. It was a pity that this measure had to be an 
implicit declaration of war against Parliament, which had decreed all the 
disabilities now annulled. If Parliament were to admit the authority of the King 
to cancel parliamentary legislation, the Civil War would have to be fought once 
more. 

Halifax, who was at this time the most brilliant mind in England, entered the 
fray with an anonymous Letter to a Dissenter (August, 1687)—“the most 
successful pamphlet of the age.”!5 He urged Protestants to realize that the 
toleration now offered them came from a prince loyal to a Church that claimed 
infallibility and frankly repudiated toleration. Could there be any lasting 
harmony between liberty of conscience and an infallible Church? How could 
Dissenters trust their new friends, who till yesterday had branded them as 
heretics? “The other day you were sons of Belial, now you are angels of light.” /4 
Unfortunately, the Anglican Church had agreed with Rome about the sons of 
Belial, and had in the last twenty-seven years subjected Dissenters to such 
persecution as might well have excused them from accepting freedom even at 
Catholic hands. The Anglican hierarchy made haste to seek peace with the 
Presbyterians, Puritans, and Quakers. It begged them to reject the present 
indulgence, and promised them soon a toleration that would have the sanction of 
both the Parliament and the Established Church. Some Dissenters sent letters of 
gratitude to the King; the majority stood aloof; and when the day of decision 
came, they rejected the King. 

James proceeded. The universities of England, for many years past, had 
required of teachers and students submission to the Anglican Church. Exceptions 
had been made in conferring a degree upon a Lutheran candidate, and an 
honorary degree upon a Mohammedan diplomat; but the Anglican clergy 
thought of Oxford and Cambridge as institutions whose chief function was to 


prepare men for the Anglican ministry, and it was resolved that no Catholic 
should be admitted. To breach this barrier James sent a mandatory letter to the 
vice-chancellor at Cambridge, directing him to exempt from the Anglican oath a 
Benedictine monk who sought the master’s degree. The vice-chancellor refused; 
he was suspended by order of the Ecclesiastical Commission; the university sent 
a delegation, including Isaac Newton, to explain its position to the King; the 
monk quieted the situation by withdrawing (1687). In the same year the King 
recommended for the presidency of Magdalen College, Oxford, a man of 
indifferent learning but of Catholic leaning; the fellows refused to elect him. 
After a long dispute James suggested a less objectionable candidate, the 
Anglican Bishop Parker of Oxford. The electoral fellows rejected him; they were 
expelled by order of the King, and Bishop Parker was installed by force. 

Resentment rose as James entrusted himself more and more to Catholic 
advisers. His admiration for Father Petre was so great that he importuned the 
Pope to make him a bishop, even a cardinal; Innocent refused. In July, 1687, 
James made the able but reckless Jesuit a member of the Privy Council. Many 
English Catholics protested that this was a foolish measure, but James was in 
haste to fight the issues out to a conclusion. There were now six Catholics in the 
Council, and the favor of the King made them predominant.!5 In 1688 four 
Catholic bishops were appointed to govern the Catholic Church in England; 
James settled upon each of them an annual pension of a thousand pounds; in 
effect Catholics now shared with the Anglicans the position of a state-supported 
church. 

On April 25, 1688, James republished his year-old Declaration of Indulgence, 
and added to it a reaffirmation of his resolve to secure to all Englishmen 
“freedom of conscience forever.” Henceforth promotion to and in office was to 
depend upon merit regardless of creed. The reduction of religious hostility, he 
predicted, would open new markets to English trade, and would add to the 
prosperity of the nation. He begged his subjects to lay aside all animosity, and 
elect the next Parliament without any distinctions of religious faith. To ensure 
the widest circulation of this enlarged Declaration his Council sent instructions 
to all bishops to arrange with their clergy that it should be read in every parish 
church in England on May 20 or 27. Such use of the clergy as a means of 
communicating with the people had several precedents, but none in which the 
message was so distasteful to the Established Church. On May 18 seven 
Anglican bishops presented to the King a petition explaining that they could not 
in conscience recommend to their clergy the reading of the Declaration, for it 
violated the edict of Parliament that parliamentary legislation could be 
suspended only by Parliament’s consent. James answered that their own 


theologians had persistently preached the necessity of obedience to the King as 
the head of their Church, and that there was nothing in the Declaration offensive 
to any conscience. He promised to consider their petition; but if they did not hear 
from him on the morrow, they were to obey the order. 

The next morning thousands of copies of the petition were sold in the streets 
of London, while it was still under royal consideration. James felt that this was 
contrary to all protocol. He submitted the petition to the twelve judges of the 
royal court; they advised him that he had acted within his legal rights. He left the 
petition unanswered. On May 20 the petition was read in four London churches; 
it was ignored in the remaining ninety-six. The King felt that his authority had 
been flouted. He ordered the seven bishops to appear before the Council. When 
they came he told them that they would have to submit to trial on the charge of 
having published a seditious libel; however, to spare them imprisonment in the 
meantime, he would accept their written promise to appear when summoned. 
They replied that as peers of the realm they need not give any other security than 
their word. The Council committed them to the Tower. As they were rowed 
down the Thames they were cheered by people on the banks. 

On June 29 and 30 the bishops were tried before the Court of King’s Bench— 
four judges and a jury. After two days of heated argument, in a hall surrounded 
by ten thousand excited Londoners, the jury returned a verdict of not guilty. All 
Protestant England rejoiced; “Never within man’s memory,” said a Catholic 
peer, “have there been such shouts and such tears of joy as today.”!© The streets 
blazed with bonfires; crowds paraded behind wax figures of the Pope, the 
cardinals, and the Jesuits, which were burned amid wild celebrations. To the 
simple people the verdict meant that Catholicism was not to be tolerated; to 
more complex minds it meant that the privilege of Parliament to make laws 
irrevocable by the king had been vindicated, and that England was in fact, even 
if not in theory, a constitutional, not an absolute, monarchy. 

James, brooding in defeat, consoled himself with the infant to which the 
Queen had given birth on June 10, a month before her expected time. He would 
bring up this precious boy as a loyal and devoted Catholic. Day by day father 
and son, over every opposition and discouragement, would move a step nearer to 
the sacred goal—the old monarchy living in concord with the old Church, in an 
England pacified and reconciled, in a Europe repenting its apostasy, and united 
again in the one true, holy, universal faith. 


Il. DEPOSUIT POTENTES DE SEDE 


Perhaps it was that premature birth that brought disaster to the precipitate 
King. Protestant England agreed with James that this boy might continue the 
effort to restore Catholicism; it feared him for the same reason that the King 
loved him. It denied, at first, that this was the King’s son; it accused the Jesuits 
of having brought in some purchased infant to the Queen’s bed as part of a plot 
to keep the King’s Protestant daughter Mary from inheriting the throne. It turned 
more and more to Mary as the hope of English Protestantism, and reconciled 
itself to another revolution to make her queen. 

But Mary was now the wife of William III of Orange, Stadholder of the 
United Provinces; what would proud William say to being merely the consort of 
a queen? Why not offer him co-ordinate rule with Mary? After all, he too had 
royal English blood; his mother had been another Mary, daughter of Charles I. In 
any case William had no intention of playing consort to his wife. It was probably 
at his suggestion!” that Bishop Burnet, who had exiled himself to the Continent 
on the accession of James, persuaded Mary to pledge her full obedience to 
William “in all things,” whatever authority might devolve upon her. “The rule 
and authority should be his,” she agreed, “for she only desired that he would 
obey the command of ‘Husbands, love your wives,’ as she should do that of 
‘Wives, be obedient to your husbands in all things.’”!8 William accepted the 
obedience, but ignored the gentle allusion to his liaison with Mrs. Villiers, his 
mistress.!9 After all, Protestant rulers too should be allowed to adulterate their 
marriages. 

William, fighting Louis XIV for the preservation of Dutch independence and 
Protestantism, had hoped for a time to win his father-in-law to an alliance 
against a French King who was destroying the balance and liberties of Europe. 
When this hope faded, he had negotiated with those Englishmen who led the 
opposition to James. He had connived at the organization, on Dutch soil, of 
Monmouth’s expedition against the King, and had allowed it to depart 
unhindered from a Dutch port.29 He had reason to fear that James planned to 
disqualify him as a successor to the throne; and when a son was born to the 
King, the rights of Mary were obviously superseded. Early in 1687 William sent 
Everhard van Dykvelt to England to establish friendly contacts with Protestant 
leaders. The envoy returned with favorable letters from the Marquis of Halifax, 
the Earls of Shrewsbury, Bedford, Clarendon (son of the former Chancellor), 
Danby, Bishop Compton, and others. The letters were too vague to constitute 
clear treason, but they implied warm support for William as a contender for the 
throne. 

In June, 1687, Kaspar Fagel, Grand Pensionary, issued a letter authoritatively 
stating William’s views on toleration: the Stadholder desired freedom of 


religious worship for all, but opposed the abrogation of the Test Act confirming 
public office to adherents of the Anglican faith.2! This cautious pronouncement 
won him the support of prominent Anglicans. When the birth of a son to James 
apparently ended William’s chances of succeeding James, the Protestant leaders 
decided to invite him to come and conquer the throne. The invitation (June 30, 
1688) was signed by the twelfth Earl of Shrewsbury, the first Duke of 
Devonshire, the Earls of Danby and Scarborough, Admiral Edward Russell 
(cousin of the William Russell executed in 1683), Henry Sidney (brother of 
Algernon), and Bishop Compton. Halifax did not sign, saying that he preferred 
constitutional opposition; but many others, including Sunderland and John 
Churchill (both then in the service of James), sent William assurance of their 
support.22 The signers recognized that their invitation was treason; they 
deliberately took their lives in their hands, and dedicated their fortunes to the 
enterprise. Shrewsbury, a former Catholic converted to Protestantism, mortgaged 
his estates for forty thousand pounds, and crossed to Holland to help direct the 
invasion.23 

William could not act at once, for he was not sure of his own people, and he 
feared that at any moment Louis XIV would renew his attack upon Holland. The 
German states also feared attack by France; nevertheless they raised no objection 
to William’s invasion, for they knew that his ultimate aim was to check the 
Bourbon King. The Hapsburg governments of Austria and Spain forgot their 
Catholicism in their hatred of Louis XIV, and approved the deposition of a 
Catholic ruler friendly to France. Even the Pope gave the expedition his nihil 
obstat, so that it was by permission of Catholic powers that Protestant William 
undertook to depose Catholic James. Louis and James themselves precipitated 
the invasion. Louis proclaimed that the bonds of “friendship and alliance” 
existing between England and France would compel him to declare war upon 
any invader of England. James, fearing that this statement would further unify 
his Protestant subjects against him, denied the existence of such an alliance, and 
rejected the offer of French help. Louis let his anger get the better of his strategy. 
He ordered his armies to attack not Holland but Germany (September 25, 1688); 
and the States-General of the United Provinces, freed for a time from fear of the 
French, agreed to let William proceed on an expedition which might win 
England to alliance against France. 

On October 19 the armada set forth—fifty warships, five hundred transports, 
five hundred cavalry, eleven thousand infantry, including many Huguenot 
refugees from the French dragonnades. Driven back by winds, the fleet waited 
for a “Protestant breeze,” and sailed again on November 1. An English squadron 
sent to intercept it was scattered by a storm. On November 5—the national 


holiday commemorating the Gunpowder Plot—the invaders landed at Torbay, an 
inlet of the Channel on the Dorsetshire coast. No resistance was encountered, but 
no welcome was received; the people had not forgotten Jeffreys and Kirke. 
James ordered his army, under command of Lord John Churchill, to assemble at 
Salisbury, and he himself joined it there. He found his troops so lukewarm in 
their allegiance that he could not trust them to give battle; he ordered a retreat. 
That night (November 23) Churchill and two other high officers of the King’s 
army deserted to William with four hundred men.24 A few days later Prince 
George of Denmark, husband of James’s daughter Anne, joined the spreading 
defection. Returning to London, the unhappy King found that Anne, with 
Churchill’s wife, Sarah Jennings, had fled to Nottingham. The spirit of the once 
proud monarch broke under the discovery that both his daughters had turned 
against him. He commissioned Halifax to treat with William. On December 11 
he himself left his capital. Halifax, back from the front, found the nation 
leaderless, but a group of peers made him president of a provisional government. 
On the thirteenth they received a message from James that he was in hostile 
hands at Faversham in Kent. They sent troops to rescue him, and on the sixteenth 
the humiliated King was back in Whitehall Palace. William, advancing toward 
London, sent some Dutch guardsmen with instructions to carry James to 
Rochester, and there let him escape. It was done; James fell into the trap laid for 
him, and quitted England for France (December 23). He would survive his fall 
by thirteen years, but he would never see England again. 

William reached London on December 19. He used his victory with 
characteristic firmness, prudence, and moderation. He put an end to the riots in 
which London Protestants had been pillaging and burning the houses of 
Catholics. At the request of the provisional government he summoned the lords, 
bishops, and former members of Parliament to meet at Coventry. The 
“Convention” that assembled there on February 1, 1689, declared that James had 
abdicated the throne by his flight. It offered to crown Mary as queen and accept 
William as her regent; they refused. It offered to crown William as king and 
Mary as queen; they accepted (February 13). But the Convention accompanied 
this offer with a “Declaration of Right,” which was re-enacted by Parliament as 
the “Bill of Rights” on December 16, and (though not explicitly agreed to by 
William) became a vital part of the statutes of the realm: 


Whereas the late King James II . . . did endeavor to subvert and 
extirpate the Protestant religion, and the laws and liberties of this 
Kingdom: 


1. By assuming and exercising a power of dispensing with, and 
suspending of, laws, and the execution of laws, without consent of 
Parliament; ... 

3. By ... erecting a... “Court of Commission for Ecclesiastical 
Causes”; 

4. By levying money for and to the use of the Crown, by pretense of 
prerogative, for other time and in other manner than the same was 
granted by Parliament. 

5. By raising and keeping a standing army . . . without consent of 
Parliament; ... 

7. By prosecutions in the Court of King’s Bench for matters and 
causes cognizable only in Parliament .. . 

All which are utterly and directly contrary to the known laws and 
statutes and freedom of this realm; ... 

Having therefore an entire confidence that. . . the Prince of Orange 
will . . . preserve them [the Parliament] from the violation of their 
rights which they have here asserted, and from all other attempts upon 
their religion, rights, and liberties, the . . . lords spiritual and temporal 
and commons, assembled at Westminster, do resolve that William and 
Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, be and be declared King and 
Queen of England, France, and Ireland . . . and that the oaths hereafter 
mentioned be taken by all persons of whom the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy might be required by law... 

“T, A. B., do swear that I do from my heart abhor, detest and 
abjure, as impious and heretical, this damnable doctrine . . . that 
princes excommunicated or deprived by the pope, or any authority 
of the see of Rome, may be deposed or murdered by their subjects, 
or any other whatsoever. And I do declare that no foreign prince, 
person, prelate, state, or potentate has, or ought to have, any 
jurisdiction, power, superiority, . . . or authority . . . within this 
realm. So help me God.” 

. And whereas it hath been found by experience that it is 
inconsistent with the safety and welfare of this Protestant kingdom to 
be governed by a popish prince, or by any king or queen marrying a 
papist, the said lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, do further 
pray that it may be enacted that all and every person and persons that 
is, are, or shall be reconciled to, or shall hold communion with, the see 
or Church of Rome, or shall profess the popish religion, or shall marry 


a papist, shall be excluded and be forever incapable to inherit, possess, 
or enjoy the crown and government of this realm . . .25 


This historic proclamation expressed the essential results of what Protestant 
England called the “Glorious Revolution”: the explicit assertion of the legislative 
supremacy of Parliament, so long contested by four Stuart kings; the protection 
of the citizen against arbitrary governmental power; and the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics from holding or sharing the throne of England. Only next to these 
results in importance was the consolidation of governmental power in the 
landowning aristocracy; for the revolution had been initiated by great nobles and 
carried through with the landowning gentry as represented in the House of 
Commons; in effect, the “absolute” monarchy by “divine right” had been 
changed into a territorial oligarchy characterized by moderation, assiduity, and 
skill in government, co-operating with the princes of industry, commerce, and 
finance, and generally careless of the artisans and peasantry. The upper middle 
classes benefited substantially from the revolution. The cities of England 
recovered their freedom to be ruled by mercantile oligarchies. The merchants of 
London, who had shied away from helping James, lent £ 200,000 to finance 
William between his arrival in the capital and his first reception of parliamentary 
funds.26 That loan cemented an unwritten agreement: the merchants would let 
the landowners rule England, but the ruling aristocracy would direct foreign 
policy to commercial interests, and would leave merchants and manufacturers 
increasingly free from official regulation. 

There were some inglorious elements in the Glorious Revolution.2” It seemed 
regrettable that England had had to call in a Dutch army to redress English 
wrongs, that a daughter should help oust her father from his throne, that the 
commander of his army should go over to the invader, and that the national 
Church should join in overthrowing a King whose divine arid absolute authority 
it had sanctified against any act of rebellion or disobedience. It was regrettable 
that the supremacy of Parliament had to be vindicated by opposing freedom of 
worship. But the evil that these men and women did was interred with their 
bones; the good that they accomplished lived after them and grew. Even in 
establishing an oligarchy they laid the foundations of a democracy that would 
come with the broadening of the electorate. They made the Englishman’s home 
his castle, relatively secure against the “insolence of office” and “the oppressor’s 
wrong.” They contributed some part to that admirable reconciliation of order and 
liberty which is the English government today. And they did all this without 
shedding a drop of blood—except the repeated nosebleeds of the harassed, 
helpless, deserted, witless King. 


Il. ENGLAND UNDER WILLIAM III: 1689-1702 


The new King appointed as his privy councilors Danby as lord president, 
Halifax as lord privy seal, the Earls of Shrewsbury and Nottingham as 
secretaries of state, the Earl of Portland as lord of the privy purse, and Gilbert 
Burnet bishop of Salisbury. 

The most remarkable and influential of these men was George Savile, 
Marquis of Halifax. As a nephew of the Lord Strafford who had been executed 
by the Long Parliament, he had lost much of his property in the Great Rebellion, 
but he had salvaged enough to live comfortably in France during the 
Cromwellian regime. There he discovered Montaigne’s Essays, and became a 
philosopher; if, later, he graduated from politics to statesmanship, it was because 
the difference between politics and statesmanship is philosophy—the ability to 
see the moment and the part in the light of the lasting and the whole. Halifax was 
never content to be entirely a man of affairs. “The government of the world,” he 
wrote, meaning the rule of nations, “is a great thing; but it is a very coarse one, 
too, compared with the fineness of speculative knowledge.”2° Politics had 
sometimes to deal with crowds, which frightened Halifax. “There is an 
accumulative cruelty in a number of men, though none in particular are ill- 
natured .. . The angry buzz of a multitude is one of the bloodiest noises in the 
world.”29 He had lived through the Popish Terror, when mobs terrorized the 
courts. Seeing so many religions in acquisitive conflict, he shed most theology, 
so that, says Burnet, “he passed for a bold and determined atheist; though he 
often protested to me he was not one, and said he believed there was not one in 
the world. He confessed he could not swallow down everything that divines 
imposed on the world; he was a Christian in submission; he believed as much as 
he could.”3° 

Back in England, he regained his property, and wealth so extensive that he 
could afford to be honest. He served Charles II until he learned of the secret 
Treaty of Dover. He defended the right of James to succeed to the throne, but he 
opposed the repeal of the Test Act. He looked forward to a Protestant rule after a 
brief Catholic interval, and realized his hope when he took a leading part in 
peacefully transferring the royal power from James II to William III. He 
followed his own sense of right rather than cleave to any party line. “Ignorance,” 
he wrote in Thoughts and Reflexions, “maketh most men go into a party, and 
shame keepeth them from getting out of it.”3! When he was abused for breaking 
party lines he defended himself in a famous pamphlet on The Character of a 
Trimmer: 


The innocent word Trimmer signifieth no more than this, That if 
men are together in a boat, and one part of the company would weigh 
it down on one side, another would make it lean as much to the 
contrary; it happeneth there is a third opinion, of those who conceive it 
would do as well if the boat were even.22 


He was occasionally unscrupulous, always eloquent, and perilously witty. When 
the court of William III was overrun with place hunters who claimed to have 
helped the revolution, he made enemies by remarking, “Rome was saved by 
geese, but I do not remember that these geese were made consuls.”33, !! 

Halifax must have smiled when the Convention, having transformed itself 
into a Parliament, proceeded to what it deemed the first necessity of government 
—a new oath of allegiance and submission to William III as head not only of the 
state but of the Established Church. It was another of history’s humors that the 
Anglican Church, which for a century had been persecuting Calvinists 
(Presbyterians, Puritans, and other Dissenters), should now accept a Dutch 
Calvinist as its head. 

Four hundred Anglican clergymen, adhering to the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings, and therefore questioning William’s right to rule, refused to take the 
new oath. These “Nonjurors” were dismissed from their benefices, and formed 
another sect of Dissent. Many of those clergymen who took the oath did so with 
“a mental reservation”>> that would have amused the few Jesuits who remained 
in England. “The prevarication of too many in so sacred a matter,” Burnet 
thought, “contributed not a little to fortify the growing atheism.”2° Anglicans of 
all shades were shocked when William, yielding to the overwhelming 
preponderance of sentiment in Scotland, abolished there the episcopacy that the 
Stuarts had established by force. And many Anglicans grieved when they found 
William inclined to religious toleration. 

Brought up in predestinarian Calvinism, William could not sympathize with 
the Anglican view that a Presbyterian should be excluded from office or 
Parliament. He had already encouraged toleration in the United Provinces, and 
had made no religious discrimination in his friendships. Predestinarian 
Calvinism had become for William a trust in himself as an agent of destiny; and 
in this assurance he could look without bigotry upon Dissent as itself an 
instrument of that mysterious Power, more than personal, which he variously 
called Fortune, Providence, or God.3’ He saw in the religious divisions of 
England a force that could tear the nation apart if not moderated into amity. 

It was clever of the Privy Council to have its Toleration Act proposed to 
Parliament by Nottingham, who was known as a zealous and loyal son of the 


Anglican Church; his advocacy disarmed the rigorists. So this first achievement 
of the new reign passed both houses with little opposition (May 24, 1689). It 
allowed freedom of public worship to all groups that accepted Trinitarianism and 
Biblical inspiration, and that explicitly repudiated transubstantiation and the 
religious supremacy of the pope. Baptists were permitted to defer baptism to 
maturity, and by the Affirmation Act of 1696 the Quakers were allowed to 
substitute a solemn promise for an oath. Unitarians and Catholics were excluded 
from toleration. An attempt was made by William and his Council, in the 
Comprehension Bill introduced later in 1689, to have various dissenting groups 
admitted to the Anglican Church, but this measure failed to pass. Dissenters 
were still banned from the universities, and were ineligible, to Parliament or 
public office unless they received the Sacrament according to the Anglican rite. 
A renewed law against blasphemy (1697) decreed imprisonment for attacks upon 
any basic Christian doctrine. There was no further legal extension of religious 
freedom in England till 1778; nevertheless toleration was greater than in any 
other European country after 1685, except the United Provinces. In practice 
toleration slowly widened as England grew strong enough to lose its fear of 
invasion or internal subversion by Catholic power. 

Even the Catholics enjoyed, under William, an increasing security. The King 
explained that he could not maintain his alliances with Catholic states if he 
oppressed Catholics in England.°8 For a decade Catholic priests could say Mass 
in private homes, and were not molested if they kept a judicious disguise in 
public. Toward the close of the reign (1699), when the Tories and the rigorists 
got the upper hand in Parliament, the laws against Catholics were sharpened. 
Any priests convicted of saying Mass, or of discharging any other sacerdotal 
function, except in the house of an ambassador, was made liable to life 
imprisonment; and to implement the law a reward of a hundred pounds was 
offered to anyone who procured a conviction. The same penalty was decreed for 
any Catholic who undertook the public education of the young. No parent might 
send a child abroad to be educated in the Catholic faith. No one might purchase 
or inherit land except after taking the oath of royal supremacy in religion, and 
against transubstantiation. All persons refusing to take such oaths forfeited their 
inheritance to the government.29 William pardoned and pensioned Titus Oates 
(1689). 

The Catholics of Ireland brought a renewed persecution by organizing a 
revolt that aimed to restore James II. Richard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel, 
collected 36,000 troops, and invited James to come from France to lead them. 
Louis XIV, who had set up the deposed King in a court of his own at St.- 
Germain, with an annual allowance of 600,000 francs, now equipped a fleet for 


him, accompanied him to Brest, and bade him a famous adieu: “The best that I 
can wish you is that we shall never see each other again.”49 James landed in 
Ireland (March 12, 1689) with twelve hundred men, was escorted to Dublin by 
Talbot, summoned an Irish Parliament, and proclaimed freedom of worship for 
all loyal subjects. The Parliament met on May 7, repealed the Act of Settlement 
of 1652, and ordered the return to their former Irish possessors of all lands taken 
from them since 1641. William sent his Huguenot general Schomberg to Ireland 
with ten thousand men; Louis countered by dispatching seven thousand French 
veterans to James’s aid; William himself crossed to Ireland in June, 1690. When 
the opposed armies met in the battle of the Boyne (July 1), James, who had once 
been brave, rode off in panic on seeing that his forces were giving way. Soon he 
was back in St.-Germain. 

William would have been glad to make peace with the Irish on the status quo 
ante, but the Protestant leaders and forces under him demanded the complete 
eradication of rebellious elements, and a further appropriation of Irish lands. 
William returned to England, leaving his army in charge of Godert de Ginkel, 
now Earl of Athlone; Schomberg had died in his victory at the Boyne. The King 
instructed Ginkel to offer a free pardon, freedom of worship, exemption from the 
antipapal oath of supremacy, and recovery of their estates, to all rebels who 
should lay down their arms.4! Ginkel secured the surrender of Galway and 
Limerick on these terms. By the Treaty of Limerick (October 3, 1691) the Irish 
rebels accepted the pacification offered by William, and in March, 1692, a royal 
proclamation announced the end of the Irish war. 

The Protestants of Ireland denounced the treaty as a surrender to papists, and 
appealed to the English Parliament. That assembly at once (October 22, 1691) 
passed an act debarring from the Irish Parliament any man who would not take 
the oath of supremacy and declare against transubstantiation. The new Irish 
Parliament, entirely Protestant, refused to recognize the Treaty of Limerick. 
While William absorbed himself in organizing Europe against Louis XIV, the 
Dublin Parliament laid upon Irish Catholics a new series of penal acts frankly 
overriding the peace that William and Mary had signed. Catholic schools and 
colleges were made illegal; Catholic priests were subject to deportation; no 
Catholic was to carry arms, or possess a horse worth more than five pounds; and 
any Protestant heiress who married a Catholic was to suffer the forfeiture of her 
estate.42 The confiscation of Irish property went on until “there was practically 
no more land to confiscate.”43 It was almost impossible for an Irish Catholic to 
win a suit in an Irish court, and crimes against Irish Catholics were rarely 
punished. To complete the desolation of Ireland, its woolen industry, which had 
grown to the point of competing with England’s, was ruined by acts of the 


English Parliament forbidding the exportation of wool from Ireland to any 
country but England, and stifling even this trade by deliberately prohibitive 
tariffs (1696). Poverty, beggary, famine, and desperate lawlessness covered the 
island outside the English Pale. In the sixty years following the Glorious 
Revolution half the Catholic population, which had neared a million in 1688, 
emigrated, taking the best blood of the people to foreign lands. 

In England every economic class now prospered except the proletariat and the 
peasantry. Textile workers suffered from foreign competition and from 
invention; in 1710 the stocking knitters went on strike against the introduction of 
stocking looms and the use of low-paid apprentices to operate them.44 But the 
national product was rising; we may judge it from the increase of the average 
annual revenues of the government from £ 500,000 in the sixteenth century to £ 
7,900,000 in the seventeenth;45 the increase came partly from inflation, but 
chiefly from the expansion of manufacturing and foreign trade. 

Even so, the revenues did not suffice, for William was raising great armies to 
fight Louis XIV. Taxes rose beyond precedent, but more money was needed. In 
January, 1693, Charles Montagu, first Earl of Halifax, as lord of the treasury, 
revolutionized governmental finance by persuading Parliament to float a public 
loan of £ 900,000, on which the government promised to pay seven per cent 
yearly. Toward the end of 1693, as expenditures were dangerously outrunning 
receipts, a group of bankers agreed to lend the government £ 1,200,000 at eight 
per cent, secured by an added duty on shipping. The idea of such incorporated 
lending had been suggested by William Paterson three years before. Montagu 
now gave it official support, and Parliament accepted the plan. The lenders 
(following Genoese, Venetian, and Dutch precedents) organized themselves as 
“the Governors and Company of the Bank of England,” which was chartered on 
July 27, 1694. They borrowed money at four and a half per cent from diverse 
sources, lent it to the government at eight per cent, and made additional profits 
by undertaking all the functions of a bank. So originated, the Bank of England 
made further loans to the government, and in 1696 it received from Parliament a 
monoply of such loans. After many vicissitudes it became a leading factor in the 
remarkable stability of the English government from the accession of William 
and Mary to our own day. As early as 1694 the notes of the bank, backed by 
deposits and payable in gold on demand, were accepted as legal tender; this was 
the first genuine paper money in England.‘°, Il 

Montagu further distinguished his tenure at the treasury by reforming the 
metallic currency (1696). The good coins of Charles II and James II were being 
hoarded, melted, or exported, while the clipped or damaged coins of Elizabeth 
and James I bore the brunt of use, and lost in purchasing power a considerable 


part of their face value. Montagu called in his friends John Locke, Isaac Newton, 
and John Somers to give England a more stable currency. They designed new 
coins with a milled edge that would defy clipping; they called in the old coins, 
which were redeemed at their face value; the state took the loss, and England 
had a sound currency that was the model and envy of Europe. In 1698 the 
London Stock Exchange was opened, and an era of financial speculation began 
which soon produced the South Sea Company (1711) and the bursting of its 
“bubble” (1720). In 1688 Edward Lloyd set up in a London coffeehouse the 
insurance firm now known with proud simplicity as Lloyd’s. In 1693 Edmund 
Halley issued the first known tables of mortality. All these financial 
developments emphasized and extended the role of the moneyed interest in the 
affairs of England, and marked the rising importance of capitalists—providers 
and managers of capital—in Britain. 

Above the expanding economy the political battle steamed with the strife for 
power between the landowning Tories and the moneymaking Whigs, between 
the English and the Scots, with plots to assassinate William, and schemes to 
replace James on the throne. William was not interested in the domestic affairs 
of England; he had conquered it chiefly to align it with his homeland and other 
states against Louis XIV; as Halifax put it, he had “taken England on his way to 
France.”48 When the English discovered that this was his absorbing passion, he 
lost all popularity. He was not an amiable king. He could be coldly cruel, as in 
ordering the extirpation of the MacDonald clan of Glencoe for tendering its 
allegiance tardily (1692). He was “silent and surly in company,” for he spoke 
English with difficulty. He cared little for women, and had terrible manners at 
table, so that the ladies of London society called him “a Low-Dutch bear.”49 He 
surrounded himself with Dutch guards and associates, and did not hide his 
opinion that the Dutch were far superior to the English in economic ability, 
political judgment, and moral character. He knew that many nobles were secretly 
negotiating with James II. He found corruption so prevalent around him that he 
entered into it himself, and bought M.P.s like merchandise. Everything was good 
that made for the checking of rampant France. 

Because he left domestic affairs to his ministers, the era of powerful 
ministries began (1695), of “cabinets” united in responsibility and action and 
dominated by one man, usually the lord of the treasury. In 1697 his enemies the 
Tories came to power in an electoral overturn. They so limited his authority and 
questioned his foreign policy that he thought of resigning (1699). But when he 
laid his bent, asthmatic, and tubercular body down to his final rest (March 8, 
1702), he could console his domestic defeats with the consciousness that he had 
at last brought England into resolute participation in the Grand Alliance (1701) 


which, after twelve years of struggle, would bring the great Bourbon to his 
knees, save the independence of Protestant Europe, and leave England free to 
spread her power over the world. 


IV. ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN ANNE: 1702-14 


The death of Queen Mary in 1695 had left her sister Anne heiress to the 
throne. Brought up in danger and turmoil, Anne had become a timid girl, pure in 
morals, simple in mind, strong in feeling, and seeking consolation and courage 
in a devoted and humble friendship with her childhood companion, the lively, 
laughing, skeptical, positive, confident Sarah Jennings. In 1678 Sarah, who was 
five years older than Anne, married John Churchill, and in 1683 Anne married 
Prince George of Denmark. Both marriages prospered, but they did not interfere 
with the close intimacy of the two women. Anne waived all formality, playfully 
called Sarah (now her lady of the bedchamber) “Mrs. Freeman,” and insisted on 
being called not “Princess” but “Mrs. Morley.” When the two husbands deserted 
James for William, Anne had to make a bitter choice between father and mate. 
Her love for her husband and her friend decided her to leave for Nottingham 
(November 26, 1688). On December 19 she and Sarah returned to London and 
an alien King. 

She never learned to like William II. She felt insulted and injured when he 
gave to one of his friends the estate of her father, to which she had a partial 
claim. By 1691 she was longing for the return of her father to the throne. 
William reasonably suspected both Churchill (now Earl of Marlborough) and his 
wife of intrigues with the deposed ruler. Queen Mary ordered Anne to dismiss 
Sarah from her entourage. Anne refused. On the next morning (January, 1692) 
Marlborough was dismissed from his offices, and he and Sarah were banished 
from the court. Rather than be separated from her friend, Anne, defying King 
and Queen, left Whitehall Palace to live with Sarah at Sion House. On May 4 
Marlborough was sent to the Tower. Sarah often visited him there, and proposed 
to end her association with Anne to appease the Queen. Whereupon Anne wrote 
to her: 


The last time he [the Bishop of Worcester] was here, I told him that 
you had several times desired that you might go from me. .. . I beg it 
again for Christ Jesus’ sake that you would never name it any more to 
me. For be assured, if you should ever do so cruel a thing as to leave 
me, from that moment I shall never enjoy one quiet hour. And should 


you do it without asking my consent (which if I ever give you, may I 
never see the face of Heaven) I will shut myself up and never see the 
world more, but live where I may be forgot by human kind.°? 


As the evidence of Marlborough’s participation in any plot to restore James 
proved inconclusive, William, who needed good generals, released him, and 
restored him to favor and authority. 

When Anne, now thirty-eight, became Queen, her preference for morality, 
fidelity, and privacy changed the character of the English court. The roisterers 
found no entry there, and retired disgruntled to the coffeehouses and the stews. 
The moral Addison replaced the riotous Rochester, and Steele wrote The 
Christian Hero. Anne’s avoidance of the theater, and the example of her life, had 
some influence in improving the tone of the English stage. She expressed her 
piety by turning over to the poorer clergy of the Established Church the royal 
share of ecclesiastical “first fruits” and tithes (1704); this “Queen Anne’s 
Bounty” is still paid annually by the British government. She bore children with 
almost yearly regularity, but all except one died in childhood; none survived her; 
and her spirit was darkened by many funerals. 

If she could have determined national policy she would have made peace with 
France, and would have acknowledged her dead father’s son as what he claimed 
to be—James HI. But the strong will of William III had committed England to 
the Grand Alliance; the dominant man in her counsels, whom she had raised 
from Earl to Duke of Marlborough soon after her accession, induced her to reign 
unhappily over ten years of bloody and costly war. She was still under the 
influence of her friend, now duchess, mistress of the robes and comptroller of 
the privy purse—i.e., the Queen’s personal finances. Sarah received £ 5,100 a 
year, and used her almost hypnotic influence over Anne to advance the fortunes 
of her husband. Marlborough was appointed captain general of the land forces, 
and it was at his suggestion that his friend Sidney Godolphin was made secretary 
of the treasury; for Godolphin was anomalousy honest as well as financially 
competent, and could be relied upon for prompt remittances to army leaders, 
whose soldiers adjusted their courage to their pay. It is pleasant to record that 
after spending half a lifetime in charge of the treasury, Godolphin died a poor 
man. The hardheaded Duchess of Marlborough thought him “the best man that 
ever lived.”5! However, he gave his leisure to cockfighting, horse racing, and 
gambling, which were considered such mild vices as to verge on virtue. 

Anne’s freedom from intellect allowed her ministers to appropriate much of 
the authority and initiative that Parliament had left to the Crown; the political 
battles hereafter (except under George III) were to be between Parliament and 


ministers rather than between Parliament and sovereign. In 1704 new figures 
entered her ministry: Robert Harley as secretary of state, and Henry St. John as 
secretary for war. Both of these men touched the history of literature: Harley as 
employer of Defoe and Swift, and St. John—under his later title of Viscount 
Bolingbroke—as influencing Pope and Voltaire, and as himself the author of 
once famous essays, Letters on the Study of History and Idea of a Patriot King. 
Both these ministers were hard drinkers, but this was no distinction in the 
England of that day. Both entered office with the support of Marlborough, but 
turned against him on the charge that he was unnecessarily prolonging the War 
of the Spanish Succession. 

St. John, born (1678) under Charles II, and dying (1751) in the first yep. of 
the Encyclopédie, personified the passage of Europe from the English 
Restoration to the French Enlightenment. He received too much religion in his 
childhood, and shed too much of it in his manhood. “I was obliged while yet a 
boy,” he tells us, “to read over the commentaries of Dr. Manton, whose pride it 
was to have made 119 sermons on the 119th Psalm.”52 At Eton and Oxford he 
sought and won pre-eminence in brilliance of mind, careless idleness, and 
graceful dissipation. He boasted of holding the maximum of wine without 
intoxication, and of keeping the most expensive prostitute in the kingdom.°3 In a 
monogamous moment he married a wealthy heiress; she soon abandoned him 
because of his infidelity, but he continued, with some interruptions, to enjoy her 
estates. He found it comparatively inexpensive to get elected to Parliament in 
1701. There his handsome presence, his quick intelligence, and his fluid 
eloquence gained him great influence in the Commons. He was only twenty-six 
when he entered the ministry. 

The outstanding achievement of that ministry was the parliamentary union of 
England and Scotland. The two countries, though under the same sovereign, had 
had their distinct parliaments, conflicting economies, and hostile faiths; each had 
made war upon the other; and their jealous tariffs had impeded trade. On January 
16, 1707, the Scottish Parliament accepted, and on March 6 the Queen ratified, 
the Articles of Union by which the two kingdoms, while retaining their 
independent religions, were to become the United Kingdom of Great Britain, 
under one British Parliament, and with complete freedom of trade. Sixteen 
Scottish peers were to be seated in the House of Lords, forty-five Scottish 
members were to be elected to the House of Commons, and the crosses of St. 
George and St. Andrew were combined in a new flag, the Union Jack. The 
Scottish masses did not welcome the merger, and for half a century the old 
enmities luxuriated; but by 1750 the union was recognized as_ beneficent. 
Scotland was spared many duplicative expenditures, and her intellectual energy 


was freed to produce, in the second half of the eighteenth century, a bright 
flowering of literature and philosophy. 

Harley and St. John were deposed from the cabinet by a Whig victory in 
October, 1707, but Harley continued to influence the Queen through his cousin, 
Mrs. Abigail Masham. This lady had been introduced to Anne by the Duchess of 
Marlborough. Her calm and complaisant temper soothed the Queen, whose 
nerves, on edge with her new responsibilities, were rasped by Sarah’s rampant 
voice and views. Sarah for a time welcomed her release from constant 
attendance at the court, but she was soon alarmed on discovering how rapidly 
her influence with the Queen was fading. Anne was almost by nature a Tory, a 
pietist, and a lover of peace; Sarah was a Whig of little faith, who laughed 
openly at the divine right of rulers as humbug for the masses, and insisted on the 
Queen’s support of Marlborough’s desire for a war to the finish against France. 
Anne developed a new firmness of mind as Sarah receded; and when Sarah 
raged at her insolently she dismissed her from the court (1710). The Queen 
declared that she felt now as if she had been freed from a long captivity. 

In that year a Tory victory at the polls restored Harley and Bolingbroke to 
power. Harley replaced Godolphin at the treasury, Bolingbroke took the war 
office, and Jonathan Swift became their most effective pamphleteer. Harley was 
made Earl of Oxford (1711), and St. John was named Viscount Bolingbroke 
(1712). The courtesans of London, on hearing of Bolingbroke’s elevation, 
rejoiced, saying, “Bolingbroke gets eight thousand guineas yearly, and all for 
us!”IV The Tory majority put through both houses (1711) a measure requiring, 
for eligibility to Parliament, the possession of landed property worth a minimum 
of three hundred pounds a year for borough representatives, and six hundred 
pounds yearly for county delegates.°+ Now was the hedyday of the landed 
aristocracy in England. 

The new ministry was resolved—Marlborough refused—to end the war by 
making a separate peace with France. In 1711 Harley brought before the 
Commons an indictment of Marlborough on charges of peculation. It was 
alleged that the Duke was amassing a large private fortune as captain general of 
the British forces, and through other offices held by him; that in addition to his 
annual salaries of some sixty thousand pounds he had received six thousand a 
year from Sir Solomon Medina, the contractor who sold him bread for the army; 
and that he had deducted for his own use two and a half per cent of the sums 
received by him from foreign governments for the pay of foreign troops under 
his command. No one except Sir John Vanbrugh, its architect, liked the 
architecture of the immense Blenheim Palace that Marlborough was building at 
Woodstock, near Oxford, and for which the Queen had ordered the government 


to pay. Begun in 1705, it was only half finished in 1711, and had already cost £ 
134,000;55 before its completion it would cost £ 300,000, of which the 
government paid four fifths.°6 

Marlborough replied that the two-and-a-half-per-cent deduction was by 
custom allowed to the commander to finance, without public record, the secret 
service and espionage which he had guided to good results; he produced the 
Queen’s signed warrant authorizing him to make this deduction; all the foreign 
allies affirmed that they too had authorized the deduction; and the Elector of 
Hanover added that the money had been wisely applied, and had “contributed to 
the gaining of so many battles.”°7 On the Medina subsidy Marlborough’s 
defense was not so convincing. The House condemned him by a vote of 276 to 
175, and the Queen dismissed him from all his offices (December 31, 1711). He 
departed into voluntary exile, and remained in Holland or Germany till the end 
of the reign. The ministers appointed James Butler, second Duke of Ormonde, to 
command the British armies, and authorized him to make the same deductions 
from the bread contracts and the foreign payments as those for which 
Marlborough had been condemned.°® But Marlborough’s fall was accepted by 
the British people as a step toward peace. 

The Tories and the Whigs found a new source of strife in the problem of 
succession to the throne. In 1701, Anne’s last surviving child having died, 
Parliament, to forestall another Stuart restoration, had passed an Act of 
Settlement by which, in default of issue of William III and Princess Anne, the 
crown of England would pass to “Princess Sophia or the heirs of her body, being 
Protestants.” Sophia, wife of the Elector of Hanover, was safely Protestant, and 
fractionally of royal British blood, as a granddaughter of James I. Anne had 
accepted this arrangement as guaranteeing a Protestant England; but now that 
her life neared its end her sympathy for her disowned brother grew warmer, and 
she left no doubt that if James III would consent to abandon Catholicism she 
would support his claim to the throne. The Whigs gave their full support to the 
Hanoverian succession, the Tories inclined to the Queen’s view. Bolingbroke 
negotiated with James; the Prince refused to surrender his Catholic faith; but 
Bolingbroke, to whom religions were but diverse garments to dignify death, 
pulled every wire to have the Act of Settlement repealed, and give James the 
succession. He quarreled with Harley for moving too slowly in this matter; at his 
suggestion Anne reluctantly dismissed Harley, and for two days Bolingbroke 
seemed supreme. 

But on July 29 the Queen, agitated and depressed by the quarrels of her 
ministers, fell seriously ill. The Protestants of England armed themselves to 
resist any attempt at a Stuart restoration. The Privy Council rejected 


Bolingbroke’s policy, and persuaded the vacillating Queen to make the Duke of 
Shrewsbury lord high treasurer and head of her government. On August 1, 1714, 
Anne died. Sophia had died two months before, but the Act of Settlement was 
still in force. The Council sent word to Sophia’s son, the Elector of Hanover, 
that he was now George I, King of England. 


The reigns of William and Mary and Anne (1689-1714) were vital years in 
the history of England. Despite moral laxity, political corruption, and internal 
strife, they accomplished a dynastic revolution, they declared England 
irrevocably Protestant, and they definitively transferred governmental supremacy 
from the Crown to the Parliament. They saw the development of powerful 
ministers still further reducing the role of the monarch, and they witnessed in 
1707 the last royal veto of parliamentary legislation. They established a wider 
degree of religious toleration and freedom of the press. They peacefully united 
England and Scotland in a stronger Britain. They turned back the attempt of the 
most powerful of modern kings to make France the dictator of Europe; instead, 
they made England mistress of the seas. They expanded, to historic effects, 
England’s possessions in America. They saw the victories of English science and 
philosophy in Newton’s Principia and Locke’s Essay concerning Human 
Understanding. And the brief twelve years of the gentle Anne saw such an 
outburst of literature—Defoe, Addison, Steele, Swift, and the first period of 
Alexander Pope—as was not matched in that age anywhere in the world. 


I. The assizes were the periodical sittings of the superior courts in each county. 


Il. The cackling of the frightened sacred geese on the Capitol awakened the Roman garrison to defeat a 
night attack by the Celts in 390 B.c.54 


Ill. The earliest recorded paper money was issued in the seventh century A.D. under the T’ang Dynasty in 
China. Marco Polo saw such paper money in China in 1275, and tried without success to introduce the 
device into Italy. Sweden used paper money in 1656, Massachusetts Colony in 1690.47 


IV. From a letter of April 24, 1769, by the often mendacious Voltaire. 


CHAPTER XI 


From Dryden to Swift 


1660-1714 


I. A FREE PRESS 


WHAT could have led a Frenchman to write that “in 1712 England surpassed 
France in quantity and quality of literary production,” that “the center of 
intellectual life . . . unceasingly moved toward the north,” until, about 1700, the 
English “held the highest creative role”?! An Englishman schooled in French 
graces could return the compliment: part of the stimulus came from French 
manners imported by Charles II and the returning emigrés; part of it came from 
Descartes and Pascal, Corneille and Racine, Moliére and Boileau, Mlle, de 
Scudéry and Mme. de La Fayette, and from Frenchmen living in England, like 
Saint-Evremond and Gramont. We see the French influence in the erotic 
comedies and heroic tragedies of the Restoration theater, and in the passage from 
the exuberance of Elizabethan prose, and the convolutions of Milton’s periods, 
to the refined and reasoned prose of Dryden writing prefaces and Pope writing 
poetry. For a century now (1670-1770) English literature would be prose, even 
when it scanned and rhymed; but it would be stately, clear, and classical prose. 
The French influence, however, was only a prod; the root of the matter was in 
England itself, in her joyous and liberating Restoration, her colonial expansion, 
her commercial enrichment in ideas, her naval victories over the Dutch, her 
triumph (1713) over the France that had triumphed over Spain. So the course of 
empire northward made its way. And as Louis XIV gave pensions to authors as 
douceurs to docility, in a kindred manner the English government rewarded 
patriotic (or partisan) poets or proseurs—Dryden, Congreve, Gay, Prior, 
Addison, Swift—with pensions, dinners with the aristocracy, introductions to 
royalty, sinecures in the administration; one of them became secretary of state; 
Voltaire noted with envy these political plums.2 Charles II favored science and 
beauty rather than letters or art; William III and Anne were indifferent to 
literature; but their ministers—finding authors useful in an age of newspapers, 
pamphlets, coffeehouses, and propaganda—subsidized the pens that could serve 


the Crown, the party, or the sword. Writers became minor politicians; some, like 
Prior, became diplomats; some, like Swift and Addison, manipulated patronage 
and power. In grateful appreciation of favors to come, authors dedicated their 
works to lords and ladies with compliments that made these superior to Apollo 
or Venus in body, and to Shakespeare or Sappho in mind. 

Freedom helped gold to release the inky flood. Milton’s Areopagitica had 
failed to end the Licensing Act through which censorship had controlled the 
press under Tudor and Stuart rulers, and that act continued in force under 
Cromwell precarious and the Stuarts restored. But as the government of James II 
began to frighten the nation, more and more pamphleteers defied the law and 
pleased the people. When William III came to the throne he and his Whig 
supporters owed so much to the press that they opposed the renewal of the 
Licensing Act; it expired in 1694, and was not renewed; freedom of the press 
was automatically established. The royal ministers might still arrest for extreme 
attacks upon the government, and the Blasphemy Act of 1697 still decreed stiff 
penalties for questioning the fundamentals of the Christian creed; but England 
henceforth enjoyed a literary liberty which, though often abused, contributed 
immensely to the growth of the English mind. 

Periodicals multiplied. Weekly newspapers had circulated since 1622. 
Cromwell suppressed all but two of them; Charles II allowed three, under 
official supervision; one of these, the Oxford (then London) Gazette, became the 
organ of the government, and has appeared biweekly or semiweekly ever since 
1665. Soon after the decease of the Licensing Act several new weeklies ventured 
forth. In 1695 the Tories established the first English daily, The Post Boy, which 
lasted only four days; the Whigs at once countered it with The Flying Post. 
Finally, in 1702, The English Courant became the first regular daily newspaper 
in England—a small sheet printed on one side only, and containing news but not 
views. From these fitful flurries came the advertising mammoths of our day. 

Defoe set a new standard with The Review (1704-13), a weekly offering 
comments as well as news, and originating the serial story. Steele followed with 
The Tatler (1709-11), and he and Addison brought the development to its 
historic peak in The Spectator (1711-12). The Tory government, alarmed by the 
aggregate circulation (44,000) and influence of the dailies, weeklies, and 
monthlies, laid upon them (1712) a stamp tax ranging from a halfpenny to a 
penny, which was intended to make life impossible for most of the periodicals. 
The Spectator was one of those that succumbed. “All Grub Street is ruined,” 
Swift told his Stella.s Bolingbroke started the weekly Examiner in 1710 to 
defend the policies of the Tory ministry; he found in Jonathan Swift a 
contributor formidable in knowledge, invective, and wit; money had discovered 


a new instrument. Gradually the power of the periodical press overtook the 
influence of the pulpit in forming the public mind to private purposes, and a new 
secularizing force entered into history. 


Il. THE RESTORATION DRAMA 


There was another medium that between 1660 and 1700 formed, deformed, or 
merely expressed, the soul of soulless London. Charles II, having relished the 
Parisian drama, licensed two theaters: one for the King’s Company in Drury 
Lane, one for the Duke of York’s Company in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In 1705 the 
Queen’s Theatre opened in Haymarket, but she rarely attended. Usually, under 
Charles II, two theaters sufficed. The Puritans still boycotted the drama, and in 
any case the general public was not admitted to the theaters between 1660 and 
1700.4 The audience came mostly from the roisterers of the court, the lower 
fringes of the “quality,” and the “men about town.” “A grave lawyer,” said the 
grave Dr. Johnson, “would have debased his dignity, and a young lawyer would 
have impaired his credit, by appearing in those mansions of dissolute 
licentiousness.”° Women were but a small part of the audience, and those that 
came concealed their identity behind a mask.® Performances began at three in the 
afternoon, but as street lighting improved (c. 1690) the hour was deferred to 6 
p.M. Admission to the boxes cost four shillings, to the pit two and a half, to the 
gallery one. Stage machinery and scenic changes were much more elaborate than 
in Elizabethan days, though a bedroom and its approaches might have sufficed 
for most of the Restoration comedies. Actresses replaced boys in playing female 
parts. Most of the actresses were also mistresses; so Margaret Hughes, who 
played Desdemona in the first known appearance of a woman on the English 
stage (December 8, 1660), was the mistress of Prince Rupert;’ and it was at a 
performance of Dryden’s Tyrannic Love that Charles II began to yearn for Nell 
Gwyn, who played Valeria.® The character of the audience, the reaction against 
Puritanism, the morals of the court, the memory and revival of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean plays (especially those of Ben Jonson), and the influence of the French 
theater and royalist emigrés, all came together to form the Restoration drama. 

In the tragic drama of the Restoration the great name is Dryden. We put him 
aside for the moment, and open Thomas Otway’s Venice Preserved (1682), 
which outlived all of Dryden’s plays, and was acted as late as 1904. It is a love 
story grafted upon the conspiracy of Count de Osuna’s friends to overthrow the 
Venetian Senate in 1616. Its early success was due in part to its caricature of the 


first Earl of Shaftesbury (Charles II’s foe and Locke’s friend) in the character of 
Antonio, who loves to be beaten by his bawd; partly to the resemblance of the 
conspiracy to the recent Popish Plot; partly to the acting of Thomas Betterton 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Barry. But the play now stands on its own feet. The comic 
scenes are absurd and offensive, and the finale scatters death with operatic 
unanimity; but the plot is well woven, the characters are distinctively drawn, the 
action is intensely dramatic, and the blank verse rivals anything in Elizabethan 
drama barring Marlowe and Shakespeare. Otway fell in love with Mrs. Barry, 
who preferred to amuse the Earl of Rochester. After writing some further 
successes the poet produced a series of failures, drifted into poverty, and (in one 
account) died of starvation.9 

It is for its comedies that the Restoration drama is remembered. Their humor 
and wit, their bawdy dialogue and bedroom escapades, and their value as a 
mirror of one class in one generation, have given them a hardy if stealthy 
popularity which they scarcely deserve. Their range is narrow as compared with 
the Elizabethan comedies, or Moliére’s; they describe not life, but the manners 
of town idlers and court profligates; they ignore the countryside except as a butt 
of ridicule, or as a Siberia to which husbands banish prying wives. Some English 
dramatists saw Moliére play or played in Paris; some of them borrowed his 
characters or plots; but none rose to his flair for discussing basic ideas. The one 
basic idea in these comedies is that adultery is the main purpose and most heroic 
business of life. Their ideal man is described in Dryden’s Mock Astrologer as “a 
gentleman, a man about town, one that wears good clothes, eats, drinks, and 
wenches sufficiently.” A character in Farquhar’s Beaux’ Stratagem says, aS one 
gentleman to another: “I love a fine horse, but let another keep it; and just so I 
love a fine woman”!0—which means not that he will not covet his neighbor’s 
wife, but that he proposes to enjoy her favors while letting her husband support 
her. In Congreve’s Way of the World the admired Mirabell says to his friend’s 
wife: “You should have just so much disgust for your husband as may be 
sufficient to make you relish your lover.”!! Rarely, in these plays, does love rise 
above its physical basis of mutual itching for mutual titillation. We hunger, as 
we read them, for some ray of nobility, but we are offered, as an ideal, the ethics 
of the stews. 

William Wycherley set the tone and pace. His father was a royalist of ancient 
family and large estate, who, when the Puritans came to power, sent the boy to 
France for education, resolved that he should never be a Puritan. William never 
was, but he shocked his family by becoming a Catholic. Restored to England and 
soon to Protestantism, he studied at Oxford, left without a degree, took to writing 
plays. At thirty-two he struck gold with Love in a Wood (1671), which he 


dedicated to Lady Castlemaine. He was received at court by the amiable King, 
who did not complain when he found that Wycherley, as well as Churchill, was 
supplementing him in Milady’s love.!2 

He fought in the Dutch War of 1672 with the bravery expected of a 
gentleman, returned to England whole, and scored another success with The 
Country Wife (1673). The prologue invited the audience, if it disliked the play, to 
enter the dressing room of the actors at the close, where 


We patiently .. . give up to you 
Our poets, virgins, nay, our mistresses too. 


Mr. Pinchwife has brought his spouse to London for a week, and guards her so 
thoroughly that she is seduced under his nose. A Mr. Horner, returning from 
France and desiring unhindered access to wives, spreads the rumor that he is a 
eunuch. Pinchwife concludes that to such an incompetent he may safely open his 
home. Soon he finds his wife writing a love letter to the maimed gallant. He 
forces her to write another, which calls Horner the vilest names; while his back 
is turned she substitutes her first letter for the angry one; the husband, proud in 
domination, delivers the original missive to Horner. Later, suspecting that 
Homer is an abler man than rumor described him, he thinks to keep him 
occupied by agreeing to take his sister Alithea to him. The wife disguises herself 
as Alithea, and is delivered by her husband to her paramour. The play ends with 
a “Dance of the Cuckolds,’ Horner has the last triumphant word, and an 
epilogue, spoken by an actress, chides the men in the audience for insufficient 
virility: 


And men may still believe you vigorous, 
But then we women—there’s no cozening us.1!3 


Wycherley had taken much of The Country Wife from Moliére’s Ecole des 
maris and Ecole des femmes. His next comedy, The Plain Dealer (1674), 
transformed the Alceste of Moliére’s Misanthrope into Captain Manly, whose 
notion of plain dealing is to berate all persons and all things with billingsgate. 
The surprising thing is that London, and even some surburbanites, liked to have 
life described as a round of carnal seeking seasoned with profanity. In a 
bookstore at Tunbridge Wells Wycherley had the ecstasy of hearing a lady ask 
for his recently published Plain Dealer. She was the Countess of Drogheda, a 
rich widow. He courted her, married her, and found that she kept him under 
surveillance with more than Pinchwife’s continuity and vision. Suddenly she 


died, and he thought himself now possessed of her fortune; but the legacy was so 
cobwebbed with lawsuits that he could not use any of it. Unable to pay the debts 
that he had confidently contracted, he was sent to jail, where he languished for 
seven years, until James II, before or after Wycherley’s reconversion to 
Catholicism, paid his debts and pensioned him. He lived to a bad old age, 
pursuing women beyond his capacity, and writing verses that his young friend 
Pope struggled to turn into poetry. At seventy-five the old rake married a young 
woman. Ten days later he died (January 1, 1716). 

Sir John Vanbrugh was the most amiable of these adulterographers. He was 
John Bull incarnate, rough, jolly, good-natured, loving the food and drink of 
England; yet his grandfather was Gillis van Brugg, a Fleming from Ghent, who 
came to Britain in the reign of James I. John was promising enough to be sent to 
Paris at nineteen to study art. Returning at twenty-one, he joined the army, was 
arrested at Calais as a British spy, served a term in the Bastille, and there wrote 
the first draft of The Provoked Wife, Released, he turned his versatile hand to 
playwriting. In six weeks, he tells us, he conceived, wrote, and staged The 
Relapse (1696), with its hilarious satires of the London fop as Lord Foppington, 
of the country squire as Sir Tunbelly Clumsey, and the ruttish Miss Hoyden. Sir 
Tunbelly has kept her under watch and guard since puberty, and rejoices in her 
innocence: “Poor girl, she’ll be scared out of her wits on her wedding night, for, 
honestly speaking, she does not know a man from a woman but by his beard and 
his breeches.”!4 But Miss Hoyden describes herself otherwise: “It’s well I have a 
husband a-coming, or ecod, I’d marry the baker, I would so! Nobody can knock 
at the gate but presently I must be locked up; and here’s the young greyhound 
bitch can run loose about the house all day long, she can.” When Tom Fashion 
asks for her hand, and her father wants them to wait a week, she protests: “A 
week!—why, I shall be an old woman by that time!”1!5 

This Relapse succeeded so well that Vanbrugh hurried to complete The 
Provoked Wife (1697). This was one of the greatest “hits” of the time; half a 
century later David Garrick was still amusing London with his riotous playing of 
Sir John Brute, the most memorable character in all the dramatis personae of the 
Restoration. Sir John is a caricature of the more porcine aspects of the English 
squire—drinking, boasting, blustering, bullying, cursing, and complaining that “ 
‘tis a damned atheistical age.” He opens the play with his opinion of marriage: 


What cloying meat is love, when matrimony is the sauce to it! Two 
years’ marriage has debauched my five senses. Everything I see, 
everything I hear, everything I feel, everything I smell, and everything 
I taste, methinks, has wife in’t: No boy was ever so weary of his tutor, 


no girl of her bib, no nun of doing penance, or old maid of being 
chaste, as I am of being married. 


His wife, knowing his views, thinks to tame him with horns: 


LADY BRUTE. He has used me so barbarously of late that I could 
almost resolve to play the downright wife, and cuckold him... . 

BELINDA. But, you know, we must return good for evil. 

LADY BRUTE. That may be a mistake in the translation. 1© 


Her neighbor Lady Fanciful, similarly inclined, discusses her qualms with her 
French maid, who answers in French, here translated: 


LADY F. My reputation, mademoiselle, my reputation! 

MADEMOISELLE. Madame, when one has once lost it, one is no 
longer embarrassed by it. 

LADY F. Fie! mademoiselle, fie! Reputation is a jewel. 

MADEMOISELLE. Which costs much, madame. 

LADY F. Why, sure, you would not sacrifice your honor to your 
pleasure? 

MADEMOISELLE. I am a philosopher. . . . 

LADY F. Honor is against it [a rendezvous]. 

MADEMOISELLE. Pleasure is for it... . 

LADY F. But when reason corrects nature, mademoiselle— 

MADEMOISELLE. Reason is then very insolent, since nature is 
reason’s older sister. 

LADY F. Do you then prefer your nature to your reason? 

MADEMOISELLE. Yes, certainly. 

LADY F. Why? 

MADEMOISELLE. Because my nature make me very merry, my 
reason make me mad.!7 


It was probably this play that angered Jeremy Collier into publishing, in the 
year following its production, a powerful attack upon the Restoration drama, 
especially upon Vanbrugh. Collier was an Anglican clergyman of some learning 
and dogmatic courage. Having sworn allegiance to James II in 1685, he refused 
to take the oath of loyalty to William and Mary in 1689. He denounced the 
Glorious Revolution, even to inciting revolt. He was arrested, and was with 
difficulty persuaded to let his friends bail him out. He gave public absolution to 


two men about to be hanged for conspiring against what he considered a 
usurping government. Denounced by his bishop and indicted by the Attorney 
General, he refused to appear before a court. He was outlawed, and lived under 
the ban till his death; but the government respected his integrity, and took no 
further steps against him. William III expressed warm approval of Collier’s 
historic blast. 

It was called A Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the English 
Stage. There was much nonsense in it, as in most books; the passionate pastor 
denounced in the English drama many faults that now seem to us trivial or no 
faults at all; he protested against any irreverent reference to reverends, and 
generously spread this umbrella of ineffability over pagan prophets, Catholic 
priests, and Dissenting divines. He condemned so many dramatists, from 
Aeschylus to Shakespeare to Congreve and Dryden, that all the indicted might 
feel acquitted by their company. He weakened his case by arguing that the public 
stage should not deal with crime or immorality at all. But he struck some healthy 
blows, for shining targets faced him everywhere. He mourned the effect, upon 
audiences, of the admiration which several Restoration dramatists had shown for 
the addicts of adultery. For a year the book was the talk of London. The 
playwrights offered diverse defenses. Vanbrugh turned from drama _ to 
architecture, labored for a decade over Blenheim Palace, then built Castle 
Howard in fine Palladian style (1714). Dryden admitted his sins and expressed 
repentance. Congreve denied his guilt, but reformed his art. 

William Congreve brought the Restoration drama to its apex and conclusion. 
He was born near Leeds (1670) of a family whose antiquity remained through all 
his triumphs his dearest pride. His father was given command of an English 
garrison in Ireland, so William was educated at Kilkenny School, where he sat 
on the same bench as Jonathan Swift; then at Trinity College, Dublin; then at 
Middle Temple, London. The virus of literary ambition entered his blood from 
an environment in which even dukes wrote books. In his first year as a law 
student he wrote Incognita (1692), which Edmund Gosse praised for its “light 
raillery and humour” and as “the earliest novel [of manners?] in English,”1!® but 
of which Samuel Johnson said, “I would rather praise than read it.”!9 Fame came 
to Congreve at a bound with his first comedy, The Old Bachelor (1693). Dryden, 
then the acknowledged head of English letters, vowed that he had never seen so 
good a first play. Not sure that a gentleman should write for the theater, 
Congreve excused himself as having written it “to amuse myself in a slow 
recovery from a fit of sickness”; whereupon Collier remarked: “What his disease 
was, I am not to inquire; but it must be a very ill one to be worse than the 
remedy.”29 Halifax agreed with Dryden; he appointed Congreve to two 


government posts, which brought sufficient income to enable him to remain a 
gentleman while being a dramatist. 

His next play, The Double Dealer (1694), had a poor reception, but Dryden’s 
encomium, equating Congreve with Shakespeare, held up the young author’s 
spirit; and in 1695, aged twenty-five, he returned to the boards with Love for 
Love, whose success exceeded any in living memory. Collier denounced the play 
as giving aid and comfort to lechers. Congreve’s reply fell so flat that for three 
years he kept from the theater. When he returned to it with The Way of the World 
(1700) he had profited from the castigation, and showed that wit did not depend 
upon inverting the Decalogue. This play, which the hyperbolic Swinburne called 
“the unequalled and unapproached masterpiece of English comedy,”2! has some 
of the faults, but none of the vices, of the Restoration drama. When merely read 
it may tire us with its bantering wit, reminding us of the silly word play in 
Shakespeare’s early efforts; acted and spoken (as by Betterton and Mrs. 
Bracegirdle in its premiere), it would probably delight us with its sparkle. (Says 
Witwoud, “I know a lady that loves talking so incessantly, she won’t give an 
echo fair play.”22) The plot is too complicated; we grudge the time required to 
understand the schemes and quarrels of frivolous nonentities; and the 
denouement is unmitigated absurdity. But there is here a refinement of language 
and humor, a subtlety (though never a profundity) of thought, that can please the 
unhurried mind; no rough burlesque as in Vanbrugh, but such polite and graceful 
persiflage as had trickled down from Versailles to Whitehall and the Restoration 
court. And there is characterization. The hero, Mirabell, is an unattractive but 
lifelike legacyhunter; it is remarkable that he seeks to marry Millamant, instead 
of seducing her—but she had a fortune worth a dozen adulteries. She is 
Congreve’s liveliest creation, the flirt who wants a thousand lovers and demands 
a lifetime of adoration for a decade of charms. She consents to marry, but on 
conditions: 


MILLAMANT. .. . Positively, Mirabell, I’ll lie abed in a morning 
as long as I please. ... 

MIRABELL. Have you any more conditions to offer? . . . 

MILLAMANT. Trifles!—As liberty to . . . come to dinner when I 
please, dine in my dressing-room alone when I’m out of humour, 
without giving a reason. To have my closet inviolate; to be sole 
empress of my tea-table, which you must never presume to 
approach without first asking leave. And lastly, wherever I am, you 
shall always knock at the door before you come in. These articles 


subscribed, if I continue to endure you a little longer, I may by 
degrees dwindle into a wife. 

MIRABELL. ... Have I liberty to offer conditions... ? 

MILLAMANT. ... Propose your utmost .. . 

MIRABELL. Item, I article that you continue to like your own 
face as long as I shall; and while it passes current with me, that you 
endeavour not to new-coin it... . Item, when you shall be breeding 

MILLAMANT. Ah! name it not. 

MIRABELL. Which may be presumed, with a blessing on our 
endeavours— 

MILLAMANT. Odious endeavours! 

MIRABELL. I denounce against all straight lacing, squeezing for- 
ashape, till you mould my boy’s head like a sugar-loaf . . .25 


and so on; it is pleasant trifling and good satire, safely skimming the surface of 
life. 

Congreve himself sampled many surfaces, preferring texture to substance and 
variety to unity. He never married, but serviced a succession of actresses. We 
hear of no children troubling or delighting him. He was a pleasant companion in 
coffeehouses and clubs, and was received into the best families. He ate well, and 
had his feet regularly blistered and anointed for the gout. When Voltaire visited 
him in 1726 Congreve deprecated the Frenchman’s praise of his plays, brushed 
them aside as forgotten trifles, and asked Voltaire to consider him merely as a 
gentleman. “If you had been merely a gentleman,” said Voltaire (according to 
Voltaire), “I should not have come to see you.”24 

In 1728, on a journey to take the waters at Bath, Congreve’s carriage 
overturned, and he sustained internal injuries from which he died (January 19, 
1729). He was buried in Westminster Abbey. His will left two hundred pounds 
to Mrs. Bracegirdle, who was living out her old age in poverty; the bulk of the 
estate, some ten thousand pounds, was bequeathed to the immensely wealthy 
second Duchess of Marlborough, his favorite hostess. She turned the sum into a 
necklace of pearls. She placed permanently, in his usual place at her table, a wax 
and ivory replica of the poet, and had its feet regularly blistered and anointed for 
the gout.25 

Long before Congreve’s death the English theater had begun to cleanse itself. 
William II ordered the Master of the Revels to exercise with greater severity his 
power to license or prohibit plays, and a revulsion of public opinion supported 


this censorship. A law of Queen Anne forbade the wearing of masks in the 
theater, and women, denied this disguise, boycotted plays that were not of 
assured decency.2© Swift agreed with the bishops in condemning the London 
stage as a blot upon the English character. Steele offered his Conscious Lovers 
(1722) as moral drama, and Addison rivaled the dignity of French tragedy in his 
Cato (1713). An earlier sign of the change was the tone of Dryden’s answer to 
Collier. He felt that the divine had often condemned the dramatists unfairly, and 
had “in many places . . . interpreted my words into blasphemy and bawadry, of 
which they were not guilty.” But he added: 


I shall say the less of Mr. Collier, because in many things he has taxed 
me justly, and I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and expressions of 
mine which can be truly argued of obscenity, profaneness, or 
immorality, and retract them. If he be my enemy, let him triumph; if he 
be my friend, as I have given him no personal occasion to be 
otherwise, he will be glad of my repentance.27 


Il. JOHN DRYDEN: 1631-1700 


His father was of the minor gentry, having a small estate in North- 
amptonshire. He was sent to Westminster School in London, where the learned 
Richard Busby gave him, and his fellow student John Locke, much Latin and 
discipline. There he earned a scholarship which enabled him to go to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In the year (1654) in which he took his degree his father 
died, and John, as the eldest of fourteen children, inherited the estate, which 
brought him sixty pounds a year. He moved to London, and tried to eke this out 
with poetry. In 1659 he published “Heroic Stanzas” to the memory of Cromwell 
—verses remarkably jejune for a man of twenty-nine. Dryden matured slowly, 
like a man climbing laboriously over a hundred obstacles to successively higher 
ledges of income. A year later he welcomed the Restoration in “Astraea Redux,” 
which compared Charles II’s star to the star of Bethlehem. Hardly anyone dared 
to accuse Dryden of inconstancy, for nearly all the poets but Milton changed 
their key from Puritan to royalist with practiced modulation. 

But Charles was interested in the theater rather than mere poetry; so the 
dramatists made money while the new poets languished. Dryden felt no flair for 
drama, but he longed for regular bread. He tried his hand at comedy, with a 
result (The Wild Gallant, 1663) which Pepys damned as “so poor a thing as ever 
I saw in my life almost.”28 On December 1, 1663, Dryden married Lady 


Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the Earl of Berkshire. Eyebrows had risen at a 
lady marrying a poet, but she was twenty-five and in danger of desiccation, and 
her brother Sir Robert Howard, itching with authorship, had secured Dryden’s 
collaboration in a play, The Indian Queen, which they produced in 1664 with 
lavish scenery and great success. 

This tragedy made literary history by abandoning the blank verse of the 
Elizabethans and using as its regular medium rhymed couplets of pentameter 
lines. Lord Orrery had been impressed by the melody of rhyme in French 
tragedy, and had introduced the style in his own plays. Dryden returned to blank 
verse after 1675, recognizing that rhyme tends to obstruct the flow of speech and 
thought. He would have been a greater poet had he had less facility in verse. 

He followed up his co-operative success with an independent continuation, 
The Indian Emperor (1665), whose hero was Montezuma. He was just finding a 
place on the English stage when the plague closed the London theaters for a 
year. When the plague and the fire had passed he celebrated England’s re- 
emergence under the triple ordeal of these and war in Annus Mirabilis (1666), a 
poem of 304 quatrains, alternating between vigorous description (stanzas 212— 
82) and juvenile inanity (e.g., stanza 29). When the theaters reopened in 1666 
Dryden hurried back to drama, and till 1681 he produced nothing but plays. His 
tragedies run to bombast, but they seemed to his contemporaries superior to 
Shakespeare’s;29 and when he joined Davenant in remodeling The Tempest the 
result was by the common consent of the collaborators a great improvement on 
the original. The King’s Company may have agreed with them, for it gave 
Dryden a commission to supply it with three plays annually in return for a share 
in the profits, which came to some £ 350 a year. Dryden’s comedies, though as 
obscene as any, had less success than his twenty-seven tragedies, for in these he 
caught the public interest in the New World and its wonderful savages. So in The 
Conquest of Granada Almanzor says: 


I am as free as Nature first made man, 
Ere the base law of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 


Probably it was the success of this play, and the luscious eulogies of Charles II 
in Annus Mirabilis, that in 1670 won Dryden the post of royal historiographer 
and poet laureate. His income now averaged a thousand pounds a year. 

In the epilogue to Part II of The Conquest of Granada Dryden claimed 
superiority for the Restoration drama over the Elizabethan. His competitors, 


while appreciating the compliment, thought that too much of its charity began at 
home. The wits of the town did not share the taste of the audiences for the 
extravagant heroics of Dryden’s tragedies. The Duke of Buckingham, with some 
collaborators, issued in 1671 a rollicking satire, The Rehearsal, which made 
great fun of the improbabilities, absurdities, and bombast of contemporary 
tragedies, especially Dryden’s. The poet felt the sting, but nursed his revenge for 
ten years; then he pilloried Buckingham as Zimri in the strongest lines of 
Absalom and Achitophel. 

Meanwhile his study of Shakespeare had improved his art. In his finest 
tragedy, All for Love (1678), he turned from Racine and rhyme to Shakespeare 
and blank verse, put all his skill into rivaling the Elizabethan on common 
ground, and told again the story of Antony and Cleopatra losing the world for a 
liaison. If the earlier play did not exist, Dryden’s might be better praised. Now 
and then it rises in stark simplicity of speech to noble feeling tensely contained, 
as in Octavia’s coming to Antony with Octavian’s offer of pardon.3° Dryden’s 
play is more compact, aiming to observe the unities; but by narrowing the action 
to one crisis in one place and three days he reduced the heroic theme to an 
amour, and lost the large perspective that in Antony and Cleopatra saw this 
romance as part of events that shook and shaped the Mediterranean world. 

Today the most interesting aspects of Dryden’s dramas are the prefaces with 
which he introduced them in print, and the essays in which he expounded his 
views on dramatic art. Corneille had given him the example, but Dryden made 
the form a vehicle of splendid prose. As we skim through these brief treatises 
and lively dialogues, we perceive that the age of creation in English literature 
was passing into that age of criticism which would culminate in Pope. But also 
our respect for Dryden’s mind rises as we see him probing urbanely into the 
technique of the drama and the art of poetry, and comparing, with considerable 
penetration, the French with the English stage. In these essays the picturesque 
rambling of Elizabethan prose, the turgid and cumulative sentences of Milton, 
make way for a simpler, smoother, more orderly diction freed from Latin 
constructions, and improved by acquaintance with French literature; never quite 
rivaling French elegance, but transmitting to the eighteenth century—the century 
of prose—models of clear and graceful speech, flowing and charming, natural 
and strong. Here the English essay took form, and the classic age of English 
literature began. 

But if Dryden’s essays now seem superior to the plays that gave them cause, 
it was in satire that he dominated and almost terrorized his time. Perhaps an 
accident released his sting. In 1679 John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, circulated 
in manuscript an anonymous Essay on Satire, which attacked the Earl of 


Rochester, the Duchess of Portsmouth (Louise de Kéroualle), and in general the 
court of Charles II. Dryden, who now derived much of his income from the 
King, was mistakenly supposed to be the author. On the night of December 18, 
in Rose Alley, Covent Garden, he was attacked and cudgeled by a band of 
ruffians presumably, but not certainly, in the hire of Rochester. Dryden was a 
man of good nature and generosity, ready to help and praise; but his success, his 
egotism, and his controversial affirmations had earned him many enemies. For a 
time he bore their attacks without public reply; even the “Rose Alley 
ambuscade” brought no direct response from his pen. But in 1681 he gathered 
several of his foes into one caldron, and boiled them in the most lethal satire in 
the English language. 

It was the year in which Shaftesbury tried to organize a revolution to replace 
Charles II with Charles’s bastard son; and when Part I of Absalom and 
Achitophel appeared (November), Shaftesbury was about to be tried for treason. 
Dryden’s satire took the side of the King, and may have been suggested by the 
King.3! He ridiculed Shaftesbury as Achitophel, who persuades Absalom (the 
Duke of Monmouth) to revolt against his father, David (Charles). And as both 
David and Charles loved plurally, the poem begins with an essay on the value of 


polygamy: 


In pious times, ere priestcraft did begin, 

Before polygamy was made a sin, 

When man on many multiplied his kind, 

Ere one to one was cursedly confined, 

When nature prompted and no law denied 
Promiscuous use of concubine and bride, 

When Israel’s monarch after Heaven’s own heart 
His vigorous warmth did variously impart 

To wives and slaves, and, wide as his command, 
Scattered his Maker’s image through the land... 


David rejoices in the beauty of his Absalom; Monmouth was, till the revolt, the 
apple of the Merrie Monarch’s eye. And the Jews are the English, 


a headstrong, moody, murmuring race 
As ever tried th’ extent and stretch of grace; 
God’s pampered people, whom, debauched with ease, 
No king could govern, nor no God could please . . .32 


Astrophel is the archangel of treason; London at once recognized Shaftesbury: 


Of these the false Achitophel was first, 

A name to all succeeding ages curst; 

For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit, 

Restless, unfixed in principles and place, 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace; 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er-informed the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity, 

Pleased with the danger when the waves went high, 
He sought the storms; but for a calm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide; 

Else why should he, with wealth and honors blest, 
Refuse his age the needful hours of rest? .. . 

In friendship false, implacable in hate, 

Resolved to ruin or to rule the state.23 


And now comes the revenge against Buckingham and The Rehearsal: 


In the first rank of these [rebels] did Zimri stand: 

A man so various that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome: 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long, 

But in the course of one revealing moon 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon; 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking... . 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art; 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert; 

Beggared by fools, whom still he found [out] too late, 
He had his jest, and they had his estate.34 


England had never known satire as merciless as this, concentrating mayhem 
in a line, and leaving quartered corpses on every page. The poem sold by the 
hundreds outside the very court in which Shaftesbury was being tried for his life. 
Shaftesbury was acquitted; his Whig partisans struck a medal in his honor; and a 
dozen poets and pamphleteers, led by Thomas Shadwell, issued triumphant 
replies to the man who, they were sure, had sold his wit and caustic to the King. 
Dryden came back with another satire, The Medal (March, 1682), and Shadwell 
was flayed with a special flail, MacFlecknoe (October). Here the invective was 
coarser, descending at times to verbal abuse undistinguished by such cutting 
couplets as had spread their bane with such precision and economy in the earlier 
satire. 

Our taste for literary slaughter of this sort has declined; after centuries of 
argument we suspect that there is some truth in every passion, something to be 
loved in every foe. But even today politics is war by other means; much more so 
then, when the Stuart throne swung on the hinge of revolution, and to emerge on 
the losing side might well mean death. In any case, Dryden had shown his 
mettle; he had earned the gratitude of the King and of the Duke of York; and no 
one now questioned his pre-eminence in the realms of rhyme. When he came to 
Will’s Tavern a chair was reserved for him near the hearth in winter, on the 
balcony in summer; there Pepys saw him, and heard “very witty and pleasant 
discourse.”3° Sir Walter Scott, with creative imagination, pictured Dryden 
entering Will’s: “a little fat old man, with his own gray hair, and in a full 
trimmed black suit that sat close as a glove,” and “with the pleasantest smile I 
ever saw.”36 “To bow to the Laureate, and to hear his opinion of Racine’s last 
tragedy ..., was thought a privilege. A pinch from his snuffbox was an honor 
sufficient to turn the head of a young enthusiast.”37 He could be the soul of 
kindness to friends, but fell too readily into personal abuse about rivals and 
enemies;°® and he allowed no one to exceed him in praise of his own poetry. His 
adulation of the King, of Lady Castlemaine, and of those who paid him for 
dedications surpassed the customary servility of his profession in his time.°9 Yet 
Congreve repaid Dryden’s encouragement by describing him as “exceedingly 
humane and compassionate, ready to forgive injuries, and capable of a sincere 
reconciliation with those that had offended him.”4° 

Entering now upon his physical decline, he began to think more kindly of 
religion than in the proud vigor of his middle years. His dramas and satires had 
taken incidental flings at divers creeds; now, having cast in his lot with the 
Tories, he turned to the Anglican Church as a pillar of England’s stability, and 
deprecated the insolence of reason invading the sanctuaries of faith. In 
November, 1682, he astonished his worldly friends by issuing Religio Laid, a 


poem in defense of the Established Church. An inspired Bible, even an infallible 
Church to interpret and supplement it, seemed to him indispensable supports of 
society and sanity. He was acquainted with the contentions of the deists; his 
answer was that their doubts were foolishly disturbing that difficult social order 
which only a moral code sanctioned by religion can sustain: 


For points obscure are of small use to learn, 
But common quiet is the world’s concern. 


The argument could serve the Roman Church too, and Dryden followed it to 
its conclusion by accepting conversion to Catholicism (1686). Whether the 
accession of a Catholic King the year before, and anxiety for the continuance of 
his pensions,4! had anything to do with the conversion we cannot say. In any 
case Dryden gave his full poetic art to expounding the Catholic view in The Hind 
and the Panther (1687), in which a “milk-white hind” defends the Roman faith 
against a panther, “fairest creature of the spotted kind,” representing the 
Anglicans. The picture of two four-footed beasts debating the Real Presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist42 lent itself to ridicule, which was soon supplied by 
Matthew Prior and Lord Halifax in a parody entitled The Hind and the Panther 
Transversed to the Story of the Country Mouse and the City Mouse (1687). 

In 1688 James II fled to France, and Dryden found himself living again under 
a Protestant King. He kept to his new faith; all his three sons had employment in 
Rome under the Pope, and another change of key would have been cacophonous. 
He bore with courage the loss of his laureateship, his pension, and his post as 
historiographer; history, however, sharpened his sorrow by giving these honors 
to the Shadwell whom Dryden had crowned as King of Nonsense and paragon of 
stupidity. He returned in old age to supporting himself by his pen. He wrote 
more plays, translated selections from Theocritus, Lucretius, Horace, Ovid, and 
Persius, made a loose but fluent rendering of the Aeneid into heroic verse, and 
transformed into his own meters some “fables” of Homer, Ovid, Boccaccio, and 
Chaucer. In 1697, aged sixty-seven, he composed a celebrated ode, “Alexander’s 
Feast,” which has been too highly praised. 

He died May 1, 1700. Much confusion attended his funeral, rival factions 
contesting for his corpse; but finally he was laid to rest beside Chaucer in 
Westminster Abbey. 

It is difficult to love him. To all appearances he was an opportunist trimmer, 
who praised Cromwell’s memory under the Protectorate, praised Charles and his 
mistresses, praised Protestantism under a Protestant King and Catholicism under 
a Catholic, and courted pensions with all his melody. He made so many enemies 


that there must have been something unlovable in him. He rivaled all his 
competitors in the licentiousness of his plays and the piety of his verse. His 
power of satire was so great as to evoke our sympathies for his victims as for 
martyrs burning at the stake. But he was without question the greatest English 
poet of his generation. Much of his poetry was written to the occasion, and time 
seldom preserves what was addressed to the time. But his satires still live, for no 
one has equaled them in etching characters in acid scorn. He developed the 
heroic couplet to such compactness and flexibility that it dominated English 
poetry for a century. His influence was better in prose: he cleared it of 
cumbersome involutions and alien idioms, and disciplined it to a classic clarity 
and ease. His contemporaries were right: they feared rather than loved him, but 
they knew that by the force of his will and the labor of his art he had won the 
right to preside over them as the arbiter of letters and the sovereign of rhyme. He 
was the Jonson and Johnson of his age. 


IV. A CATALOGUE 


Let us gather into a lifeless catalogue some minor figures who gave life and 
literature to this epoch, but with whom we cannot stay long enough to see them 
live. 

The greatest poem of the pagan Restoration was a Puritan epic, but the most 
famous poem was an anti-Puritan mock epic, Hudibras (1663-78). Samuel 
Butler, as a lusty youth, spent uncomfortable years in the service of Sir Samuel 
Luke, an ardent Presbyterian colonel in Cromwell’s army, stationed at Cople 
Hoo, a citadel of Puritan politics and prayer. When the Restoration came Butler 
revenged himself by publishing a rollicking satire in which Sir Hudibras, the 
chivalric knight, leads his squire, Ralpho, on a crusade against sin. From the 
beginning you may judge the whole: 


When civil dudgeon first grew high, 
And men fell out, they knew not why; 
When hard words, jealousies, and fears 
Set folks together by the ears, 

And made them fight, like mad or drunk, 
For Dame Religion as for punk; . . . 
When Gospel-trumpeter, surrounded 
With long-eared rout, to battle sounded, 
And pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 


Was beat with fist instead of stick: 
Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 
And out he rode a-colonelling. .. . 

For ’t has been held by many that 

As Montaigne, playing with his cat, 
Complains she thought him but an ass, 
Much more she would Sir Hudibras . . . 
We grant, although he had much wit, 
H’was very shy of using it, 

As being loath to wear it out, 

And therefore bore it not about 

Unless on holidays or so, 

As men their best apparel do. ... 


For his religion, it was fit 

To match his learning and his wit; 
“Twas Presbyterian true blue, 

For he was of that stubborn crew 

Of errant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true Church Militant: 

Such as do build their faith upon 

The holy text of pike and gun, 

Decide all controversies by 

Infallible artillery, 

And prove their doctrine orthodox 

By Apostolic blows and knocks; . . . 

A sect whose chief devotion lies 

In odd perverse antipathies; . . . 

That with more care keep holiday 

The wrong than others the right way; 
Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.43 


And so on, to the pain of the Puritans and the delight of the King. Charles 
rewarded the author with three hundred pounds. Every royalist praised it except 
Pepys, who could not “see where the wit lies,” though “the book [is] now in the 
greatest fashion for drollery.”44 Butler hurried to bring out continuations (1664, 
1678), but he had no further arrows in his quiver, and had run out of rhymes. 


The strife of Protestant and Catholic replaced that of royalist and Puritan; Butler 
was forgotten, and died in obscure poverty (1680). Forty years later a monument 
was erected to him in Westminster Abbey. “He asked for bread,” said an 
epigram, “and he received a stone.”4° 

Better than such rhyme-chasing doggerel was the stately prose of Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion, which appeared in 1702-4, though written in 1646-74. 
Men could see, in Queen Anne’s reign, how careful had been the composition of 
those eight volumes, how splendid their style, how penetrating those sketches of 
character, how magnanimous had been the spirit of the old beaten Chancellor. 
Gilbert Burnet, likewise, had played no small part in The History of His Own 
Time, which by his order was published (1724) only after his death. His History 
of the Reformation of the Church of England (1679, 1681, 1715) was a more 
substantial work, a labor of long research; it came at a time when Protestant 
England feared a Catholic revival; both houses of Parliament thanked him for it. 
Enemies and editors have found a thousand errors in it; it is still warm with 
partisanship, and occasionally sullied with invective; but it remains the greatest 
book on its theme. Burnet strove to widen religious toleration, and earned the 
hostility of the mob. 

Three other men sought to enlarge the present with the past. Thomas Fuller, 
passing through his loved land county by county, collected his History of the 
Worthies of England (1662), enlivening his dead heros with anecdotes, 
epigrams, and wit. Anthony Wood told the history of Oxford, and compiled a 
biographical dictionary of its graduates—careful works from which many an 
author has nibbled stealthily. John Aubrey gathered juicy fragments about 426 
English notables, hoping to co-ordinate the material into a history, but laziness 
and death prevented him, and his Minutes of Lives saw print only in 1813;46 his 
relics have cheered us on our way. Colonel John Hutchinson, a Puritan 
gentleman, voted for the execution of Charles I, was imprisoned by Charles II, 
was released, died soon afterward, and was enshrined by his widow, Lucy, in a 
loving and illuminating Life of Colonel Hutchinson; but Lucy suffered from 
delayed periods, her sentences sometimes running through a page. John 
Arbuthnot, able physician and loyal friend of Swift, Pope, Queen Anne, and 
many others, joined in the Tory campaign to stop the war with France, by issuing 
(1712) a series of pamphlets satirizing the Whigs, and describing an imaginary 
character, John Bull, who became thenceforth a symbol of England. John, wrote 
John, was 


an honest, plain-dealing fellow, choleric, bold, and of a very inconstant 
temper... . If you flattered him you might lead him like a child. John’s 


temper depended very much upon the air; his spirits rose and fell with 
the weather-glass. John was quick and understood his business very 
well; but no man alive was more careless in looking into his accounts, 
or more cheated by partners, apprentices, or servants. This was 
occasioned by his being a boon companion, loving his bottle and his 
diversion; for to say truth, no man kept a better house than John, nor 
spent his money more generously.4” 


What would Sir William Temple say if he could find himself reduced to a 
paragraph in a chapter culminating in his secretary? Perhaps he would say, if his 
fine manners would permit, that historians neglected him because he had not 
kept two women dangling on the edge of matrimony till the death of one and the 
exhaustion of the other; that he had not sold his pen to Tory ministers out of 
pique at Whigs, nor dipped it in acid against mankind; but had served his 
country quietly in successful diplomacy, and, in an age of corruption and 
licentiousness, had given England an unostentatious example of decent family 
life. For seven years he courted Dorothy Osborne, whose lively letters to him 
became a part of English literature;4® she accepted him despite the opposition of 
both their families; and he married her after an attack of smallpox had destroyed 
her beauty. He entered politics, but preferred tasks that took him far away from 
the fever of London; and he avoided “that laborious, that invidious, that closely 
watched slavery which is mocked with the name of power.”49 He was among the 
first to warn against the territorial ambitions of Louis XIV, and he was the chief 
architect of the Triple Alliance that checked the French King in 1668. In 1674 
and 1677 he was offered the secretaryship of state, but he preferred his 
diplomatic post at The Hague. His farseeing negotiations brought about the 
marriage of Mary, daughter of James II, to the future William II, which made 
possible the “Glorious Revolution.” In 1681 he retired from politics to a life of 
studying and writing at Moor Park, his estate in Surrey. Swift thought him cold 
and reserved, but Sir William’s wife and sister alike worshiped him as the heart 
of kindness and courtesy. The most famous of his essays, Of Ancient and 
Modern Learning (1690), lauded the ancients, and belittled modern science and 
philosophy in the very teeth of Newton, Hobbes, Spinoza, Leibniz, and Locke. 
Bentley caught him in a famous error. Sir William retreated into his garden, and 
comforted himself with Epicurus. We shall meet him again. 


V. EVELYN AND PEPYS 


John Evelyn agreed with Temple that “where factions were once entered and 
rooted in a state, they thought it madness for good men to meddle with public 
affairs.”50 When Civil War loomed he judged it time to travel. He left England 
in July, 1641, but a stroke of conscience brought him back in October. He joined 
the King’s army at Brentford just in time to participate in its retreat. After a 
month of service he retired to his paternal estate at Wotton in Surrey; and on 
November 11, 1643, he crossed again to the Continent. He traveled leisurely 
through France, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, and again in France. In Paris he 
married an English girl. For a time he oscillated between France and England; 
finally, the Civil War over, he returned to his home (February 6, 1652). He paid 
Cromwell’s government to leave him alone. He corresponded with the exiled 
Charles II, and in 1659 he labored to promote the Restoration. After Charles had 
reached the throne Evelyn was persona grata at the court, though he condemned 
its immorality. He filled some minor governmental posts, but for the most part 
he preferred to plant trees and write thirty books at his country home. He wrote 
on everything from Lucretius to Sabbatai Zevi. His Fumifugium failed to clear 
the air of London, but his Sylva (1664) pleaded effectively for the reforestation 
of England, and he spurred the government to plant trees throughout London, 
whose trees are now its greatest glory and delight. His Life of Mrs. Godolphin is 
an idyl of womanly virtues amid the Restoration riot. 

From 1641, when he was twenty-one, to February 3, 1706, twenty-four days 
before his death, he kept a diary of what he saw or heard in England or on the 
Continent. As a man of “quality” he could not afford to record such sins and 
intimate views as lure us to Pepys’s longer Diary; but his descriptions of 
European cities have helped us to see the color of the time. He has some vivid 
pages, as on the Simplon Pass;°! and sometimes he opens his heart in tender 
passages, as on the death of his five-year-old son. His diary remained 
unpublished till 1818. 

Its references to Samuel Pepys led to the examination of the six volumes, in 
shorthand, that had been bequeathed by Pepys to Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. After three years of labor the 3,012 pages were deciphered; they 
were published in 1825, abbreviated and purified; now, still incomplete, they fill 
four thick tomes. They have made Pepys one of the most intimately and 
erroneously known characters in history. Intimately, because his diary was 
obviously intended for only posthumous publication if any, and therefore 
included details many of which had to be kept secret in his lifetime, and some of 
which are still “unprintable.” Erroneously, for the diary covers less than a decade 
(January 1, 1660, to May 31, 1669) of Pepys’s life, and gives no adequate 
account of his work at the Admiralty—the headquarters of the English navy— 


where he served in more and more important capacities from 1660 to 1689. Long 
after his death he was remembered and honored there as an able and industrious 
administrator. 

His father was a London tailor, one of those younger sons of the gentry who 
took to trade because the oldest son alone inherited the estate. Samuel went to 
Cambridge on a scholarship, and took the bachelor’s and master’s degrees with 
no other discount than a public reprimand for having once been “scandalously 
overseene in drinking,” and again for writing a romance, Love is a Cheat, which 
he afterward destroyed. At the age of twenty-two (1655) he married Elizabeth St. 
Michel, daughter of a Huguenot. In 1658 he was operated on for the stone; the 
affair went off successfully, and he gratefully celebrated its anniversary every 
recorded year thereafter. 

Sir Edward Montagu, his distant kinsman, made him his secretary (1660), and 
Samuel accompanied him when Montagu commanded the fleet that brought 
Charles back from exile. Before that year was out, Pepys was appointed clerk of 
the acts in the navy office. He studied naval affairs as sedulously as his pursuit 
of women would permit, and since his superiors were also devoted to that 
ancient sport, he soon came to know naval details more fully than the admirals 
(Montagu and the Duke of York) who depended on his information. During the 
war with the Dutch (1665-67) he managed with notable competence the 
victualing of the fleet, and during the plague he kept to his post after most 
governmental officials had run away. When (1668) the navy office was attacked 
in Parliament, Pepys was entrusted with the defense, and his three hours’ speech 
in the Commons won for the office an unmerited exoneration. Pepys then drew 
up for the Duke of York two papers exposing the incompetence of navy 
personnel, and these papers played a part in the reform of the fleet. He worked 
hard, usually rising at 4 A.M.,°2 but he saw to it that his salary of £ 350 a year was 
aided by presents, commissions, and other perquisites, some of which might now 
be called bribes, but which in those amiable days were considered legitimate 
amplifications. His own superior, Lord Montagu, had explained to him that “it 
was not the salary of any place that did make a man rich, but the opportunity of 
getting money while he is in the place.”°3 

All of Pepys’s faults are revealed in the diary with a candor unpretentious and 
relatively complete. Why he kept it so honestly is not clear. He concealed it 
carefully during his life, and wrote it in his own system of shorthand, using 314 
different characters, and made no arrangements for its posthumous publication. 
Apparently he took pleasure in so reviewing his daily activities, his 
physiological disturbances, his marital quarrels, his flirtations and adulteries; he 
could, on secretly rereading the record, find the same clandestine satisfaction 


that we derive from looking at ourselves in the mirror. He tells us how he had his 
wife cut his hair, and “found in my head and body about twenty lice, . . . more 
than I have had, I believe, these twenty years.”°4 He learned to love his wife, but 
only after many quarrels, some that “vexed” him “to the guts”; often, on his own 
telling, he was mean to her; on one occasion he “pulled her by the nose”;>5 on 
another “I did strike her over her left eye such a blow as the poor wretch did cry 
out and was in great pain, but yet her spirit was such as to endeavor to bite and 
scratch me; but I coying with her made her leave crying.”°® He had a poultice 
applied to her eye, and went out to a paramour. He returned home for dinner, 
then sallied out, found “Bagwell’s wife . . . and took her away to an alehouse, 
and there made I much of her, and then away thence to another and endeavored 
to caress her, but elle ne voulait pas, which did vex me.” 

It is astonishing what energy the man had—every few months another amour; 
he pursued women till they repulsed him with pins.5’ He confessed the “strange 
slavery that I stand in to beauty.”5®8 In Westminster Abbey “I heard a sermon, 
and spent (God forgive me) most of my time in looking at Mrs. Butler.”59 He 
looked with especial longing, almost with lése majesté, upon Lady Castlemaine; 
seeing her in Whitehall Palace, “I glutted myself with looking at her.”6° He had 
to content himself with her petticoats hanging on a line; “it did me good to look 
upon them”;6! and “so home to supper and to bed, fancying myself to sport with 
Mrs. Stewart [Lady Castlemaine] with great pleasure.”®2 But his taste was not 
confined to court beauties. A neighbor, Mrs. Diana, passed his door; he drew her 
“into my house upstairs, and there did dally with her a great while.”®3 He took a 
Mrs. Lane to Lambeth, but, “after being tired of her company,” he resolved 
“never to do so again while I live.”6+ On one occasion his wife caught him 
hugging a girl; she threatened to leave him; he appeased her with vows, and 
rushed off to his latest mistress. He seduced his wife’s maid, Deborah Willet; he 
loved to have her comb his hair; but his wife came upon him during his 
explorations; he made new vows; Deborah was dismissed; Pepys visited her as 
part of his day’s work. 

His lust continued even when his eyesight failed. His habit of reading and 
writing by candlelight began in 1664 to impair his vision. But in the critical 
years that followed he worked especially hard, despite the progress of his 
trouble. On May 31, 1669, he made the last entry in his diary: 


And thus ends all that I doubt I shall ever be able to do with my own 
eyes in the keeping of my Journal. . . . Whatever comes of it, I must 
forbear; and therefore resolve, from this time forward, to have it kept 
by my people in longhand, and must therefore be contented to set 


down no more than is fit for them and all the world to know; or, if 
there be anything—which cannot be much, now my amours with 
Deborah are past, and my eyes hindering me in almost all other 
pleasures—I must endeavor to keep a margin in my book open, to add, 
here and there, a note in shorthand with my own hand. And so I betake 
myself to that course, which is almost as much as to see myself go into 
my grave; for which, and all the discomforts that will accompany my 
being blind, the good God prepare me!—S.P. 


He had thirty-four years of life remaining to him. He nursed carefully what 
remained of his eyesight, and he never went completely blind. The Duke and the 
King gave him a long leave of absence; then he returned to work. In 1673 he was 
made secretary of the Admiralty. Meanwhile his wife became a Catholic. When 
the Popish Plot broke upon England Pepys was arrested and sent to the Tower 
(May 22, 1679) on suspicion of having had a hand in the murder of Godfrey. He 
disproved the charge and was released after nine months’ imprisonment. He 
remained out of office till 1684; then he was again appointed secretary of the 
Admiralty, and continued the reform of the navy. When his master became 
James II Pepys was in effect head of naval administration. But when James fled 
to France Pepys was imprisoned again. Soon released, he lived his final fourteen 
years in retirement as “the Nestor of the navy.” He died May 26, 1703, aged 
seventy, full of honors and washed of sin. 

Many things in the man were likable. We have noted his love of music. He 
pursued science too, experimented in physics, became a member of the Royal 
Society, was elected its president in 1684. He was as vain as a man, he took 
bribes, he beat his servant till his arm hurt,©° he was cruel to his wife, and he was 
an arrant rake. But what royal and ducal exemplars he had, more shameless far 
than he! And which of us would have a spotless fame if he left so honest a diary? 


VI. DANIEL DEFOE: 1659?—1731 


One of the women who escaped Pepys deserves a cautious curtsy here as the 
mother of the Restoration novel, and the first Englishwoman to live by her pen. 
Aphra Behn was remarkable in a dozen ways. Born in England, brought up in 
South America, she returned to England at the age of eighteen (1658), married a 
London merchant of Dutch descent, impressed Charles IT by her shrewdness and 
wit, was sent on secret service to the Netherlands, accomplished her missions 
with skill, but was so meagerly paid that she took to writing as a means of 


support. She composed comedies, as obscene and successful as any. In 1678 she 
published Oroonoko, the story of a Negro “royal slave’ and his beloved 
Imoinda. It was an original blend of realism and romance. The way was open for 
Robinson Crusoe, and for the romantic novel. 

Defoe too lived by his pen, and it was one of the most versatile in history. His 
father was James Foe, a London butcher of strong Presbyterian doctrine. Daniel 
was expected to become a preacher, but he preferred marriage, business, and 
politics. He begot seven children, became a wholesale hosier, joined 
Monmouth’s army in rebellion (1685), and William’s army in overthrowing 
James II. In 1692 he went bankrupt, owing £ 17,000; later he paid his creditors 
almost in full. While making and losing money he issued pamphlets on a variety 
of subjects, and containing an astonishing wealth of original thought. His Essay 
on Projects (1698) offered practical suggestions, much in advance of his time, 
on banking, insurance, roads, lunatic asylums, military colleges, the higher 
education of women. He moved to Tilbury, where he became secretary, then 
manager, then owner, of a tile factory. Introduced to William III, he was 
appointed to a minor post in the government, and supported the King’s war 
policy so vigorously that he was accused of being more Dutch than English. He 
defended himself in a vigorous poem, The True-born Englishman (1701), 
reminding the English that the whole nation was of mixed origin and blood. 
Himself a Dissenter, he issued in 1702 an anonymous tract, The Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters, in which, anticipating Swift’s method of stultification by 
exaggeration, he ridiculed the Anglican persecution of Dissent by recommending 
that every Dissenter who preached should be hanged, and every Dissenter who 
listened should be driven from England. He was arrested (February, 1703), 
fined, jailed, and condemned to the pillory. He was released in November, but 
meanwhile his tile business had gone to ruin. 

The man who secured his release was Robert Harley, secretary of state. 
Harley recognized Defoe’s ability as a journalist; apparently he struck a bargain 
with him for the services of his pen, and for the remainder of Anne’s reign Defoe 
was in the employ of the government. Soon after his release he started a 
triweekly four-page periodical, The Review, which ran till 1713 and was almost 
entirely written by Defoe. 

In 1704—5 he rode horseback through England as an election agent for 
Harley; en courant he picked up the data for his Tour through England and 
Wales. In 1706—7 he served Harley and Godolphin as a spy in Scotland. His 
powerful pamphlets won him many readers, but also many enemies. He was 
arrested again in 1713 and in 1715; and again he earned release by promising to 
put his pen at the service of the government. 


He was full of literary devices. In 1715 he published tracts allegedly written 
by a Quaker, and in the same year The Wars of Charles XII as reported by “a 
Scots Gentleman in the Swedish Service.” In 1717 he issued letters supposedly 
by a Turk, ridiculing Christian intolerance; to a magazine well called Mist he 
contributed material signed by fictitious correspondents; rarely did he write as 
Defoe. To this skill in impersonation he added a wide reading in geography, 
especially of Africa and the Americas. He was apparently fascinated by William 
Dampier’s New Voyage round the World (1697). On one of Dampier’s voyages 
his galley, the Cinque Ports, put in at Juan Fernandez Islands, some four 
hundred miles west of Chile. A Scottish sailing master, Alexander Selkirk, 
having quarreled with his captain, asked to be left on one of the three islands, 
with a few necessaries. He remained alone there for four years, when he was 
taken back to England. He told his story to Richard Steele, who reported it in 
The Englishman for December 3, 1713. He told it also to Defoe, and claimed to 
have given Defoe a written record of his adventure in solitude.66 Defoe 
transformed the account into literature, and published in 1719 the most famous 
of English novels. 

The Life and Strange Surprizing Adventures of Robinson Crusoe caught the 
imagination of England, running through four editions in four months. Here was 
a new conception of adventure and conflict—not of man against man, nor of 
civilized man amid savages, but of man against nature, of man alone, frankly 
afraid, unaided till “Friday” came, building a life out of nature’s raw materials; 
this was the history of civilization in one volume and one man. Many readers 
took it as history, for seldom in all literature had a story been told with such 
verisimilitude of circumstantial detail. Defoe’s training in literary deception had 
lifted him out of journalism into art. 

He lived now in moderate affluence in London, but he did not abate his 
unparalleled productivity. While still sending forth pamphlets, he turned out full- 
length books as if they were novelettes. In 1720 he published Serious Reflections 
during the Life and Surprizing Adventures of Robinson Crusoe; The Life and 
Adventures of Mrs. Duncan Campbell (a deaf-and-dumb conjurer); a month later 
The Memoirs of a Cavalier, so ben trovato that the elder Pitt took it for history; 
and another month later The Life, Adventures, Piracies of the Famous Captain 
Singleton, which contained astonishing anticipations of discoveries in Africa. In 
1722 he issued The Fortunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders, and A Journal 
of the Plague Year, and The History of Colonel Jacque, and The Religious 
Courtship, and The Impartial History of Peter Alexoivitz, the Present Czar of 
Muscovy—his second anticipation of Voltaire’s biographies. These substantial 
volumes were intended as potboilers to provide food for his family; but, by the 


man’s power of imagination and fluency of style, they became literature. In Moll 
Flanders Defoe entered into the mind and character of a prostitute, made her tell 
her story with apparent candor and plausibility, and dared to leave her 
prosperous “in good heart and health” at the age of seventy.°” The Journal of the 
Plague Year was so minutely realistic and statistical that historians look upon it 
as tantamount to history. 

The year 1724 was slightly less astonishing: Defoe published one of his major 
novels, The Fortunate Mistress, now known as Roxana; the first of two volumes 
reporting his Tour through the Whole Island of Great Britain; and a Life of John 
Sheppard, purporting to be a manuscript handed to a friend by Sheppard just 
before his execution. This was one of several short lives that Defoe wrote of 
famous criminals. One of these biographies, The Highland Rogue (1724), 
prepared for Scott’s Rob Roy; another, An Account of Jonathan Wild (1725), 
prepared for Fielding. Any popular topic drew ink from Defoe’s well and pounds 
from his publishers: Political History of the Devil (1726), The Mysteries of 
Magic (1720), Secrets of the Invisible World Discovered, or History and Reality 
of Apparitions (1727-28). Add to these a poem in twelve books, Jure Divino, 
defending every man’s natural rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Amid so many breadwinning condescensions to popular taste and fancies were 
honest contributions to serious thought: so in The Complete English Tradesman 
(1725-27), and A Plan of the English Commerce (1728), and the unfinished 
Complete English Gentleman, he offered useful information and _ practical 
advice, not always geared to Gospel morality. 

We cannot recommend his literary morals, but we can admire his industry. 
Probably never since Rameses II’s 150 children has history seen such a prodigy 
of progeny. The only thing incredible in Defoe is that he wrote all that he wrote. 
For we marvel, too, at the quality of Defoe’s mind, in which imagination and 
memory, harnessed to hard labor, produced the most plausible unrealities in 
literature. We recognize the genius and courage of a man who, in such a mass 
and haste of work, could maintain so high a level of matter and style. In all his 
210 volumes (if we may speak from hearsay) there is hardly one dull page; and 
where Defoe is dull he is deliberately so, to add to the verisimilitude of his tale. 
No one has surpassed him in direct and simple narrative, convincingly natural. 
Here his haste was his fortune: he had no time for ornament; his journalistic 
training and bent compelled him to brevity and clarity. He was by all means the 
greatest journalist of his time, though that included Steele and Addison and 
Swift; his Review plowed the furrow in which The Spectator planted choicer 
seed. That was distinction enough; but add to it the cosmic and living popularity 
of Robinson Crusoe, and the influence it had upon novels of adventure, even 


upon a story so differently motivated as Travels... by Lemuel Gulliver. Barring 
the author of that brilliant indictment of mankind, Defoe was the greatest genius 
of English letters in that abounding age. 


VII. STEELE AND ADDISON 


“Dick” Steele, more than anyone else, marks the literary transition from the 
Restoration to Queen Anne. His youth had all the qualities of a Restoration 
roisterer: born in Dublin, son of a notary; educated at Charterhouse School and 
Oxford; impressionable, excitable, generous; instead of taking his degree he 
joined the government army in Ireland. He drank like a sieve, fought a duel, and 
nearly killed his antagonist. The experience sobered him transiently; he began a 
campaign against dueling, and wrote an essay, The Christian Hero (1701), in 
which he argued that a man might be a gentleman while remaining a Christian. 
He described the corruption of the age, called his readers back to the Bible as the 
source of true faith and pure morality, and appealed to men to respect the charm 
and chastity of women. 

He was now twenty-nine years old. Finding that even the middle class, to 
which he belonged, looked upon him as a tiresome preacher, he decided to put 
his message into plays. He applauded Jeremy Collier’s denunciation of theatrical 
obscenity, and in a succession of comedies he championed virtue and punished 
his villains decisively. These productions were failures. They contained some 
lively scenes and wit, but the audiences were skeptical of his denouements, and 
demanded entertainment at whatever cost to the Ten Commandments; while 
those solid Londoners who might have seconded his sentiments were seldom 
seen at the theater. How to reach these people? 

He decided to try a medium that would find them in the coffeehouses. On 
April 12, 1709, taking a leaf from Defoe’s Review, he issued the first number of 
a triweekly periodical, The Tatler, editing it, and writing most of it, under the 
pseudonym of Isaac Bickerstaff. He aimed it at the coffeehouses by announcing: 


All accounts of gallantry, pleasure, and entertainment shall be under 
the article [be dated from] White’s chocolate house; poetry, under that 
of Will’s coffeehouse; learning, under the title of Grecian; foreign and 
domestic news you will have from St. James’s coffeehouse; and what 
else I shall on any subject offer shall be dated from my own apartment. 


It was a clever scheme: it aroused the interest of the coffeehouse frequenters, it 
took news and topics from the discussions there, and it allowed Steele to express 
his views without interruption or dispute. So, in Number 25 (June 7, 1709), he 
told of receiving a letter “from a young lady . . . wherein she laments the 
misfortune of .. . her lover, who was lately wounded in a duel”; and he went on 
to show the absurdity of a custom by which an injured gentleman must invite the 
offender to add murder to insult; for what does a challenge mean but: 


“Sir, your extraordinary behaviour last night, and the liberty you 
were pleased to take with me, makes me this morning give you this, to 
tell you, because you are an illbred puppy, I will meet you in Hyde 
Park, an hour hence. . . . I desire you would come with a pistol in your 
hand. .. . and endeavour to shoot me through the head, to teach you 
more manners.” 


Here was the voice of the middle class laughing at the aristocracy; and it was 
chiefly the middle class that filled the coffeehouses. 

In further essays Steele made fun of aristocratic luxury, expletives, 
affectations, ornaments, and dress. He begged women to dress simply, and to 
avoid jewelry: “The cluster of diamonds upon the breast can add no beauty to the 
fair chest of ivory that supports it.”6° His tenderness for women rivaled his 
affection for alcohol. He insisted that they had intelligence as well as texture, but 
he lauded most of all their modesty and purity—dqualities not recognized in 
Restoration comedy. Of one woman he said that “to have loved her was a liberal 
education”—which Thackeray considered “the finest compliment to a woman 
that perhaps ever was offered.”©9 Steele described with emotion the joys of 
family life, the pleasant patter of children’s feet, the gratitude of a husband to his 
aging wife: 


She gives me every day pleasure beyond what I ever knew in the 
possession of her beauty when I was in the vigour of youth. Every 
moment of her life brings me fresh instances of her complacency to 
my inclinations, and her prudence in regard to my fortune. Her face is 
to me much more beautiful than when I first saw it; there is no decay 
in any feature which I cannot trace from the very instant it was 
occasioned by some anxious concern for my welfare and interests. . . . 
The love of a wife is as much above the idle passion commonly called 
by that name, as the loud laughter of buffoons is inferior to the elegant 
mirth of gentlemen.7° 


When Steele wrote this he had been twice married. His letters to his second 
wife are models of devotion, though they soon include excuses for not coming 
home to dinner. He failed to be the good bourgeois that he held up as the model 
of life. He drank too much, spent too much, borrowed too much. He walked in 
side streets to avoid the friends who had lent him money; he went in hiding to 
elude his creditors; finally he was jailed for debt. Readers of The Tatler 
contrasted his preaching with his practice. John Dennis issued an unfeeling satire 
on Steele’s sentiments. Subscribers fell away, and on January 2, 1711, The 
Tatler expired. Its place in the history of English literature remains, for in its 
pages the new morality began to express itself, the short story took its modern 
form, and Addison developed—as in The Spectator he would perfect—the 
modern essay. 


Addison and Steele, both born in 1672, had been friends since their days 
together in Charterhouse School. Joseph’s father was an Anglican minister, who 
gave him an inoculation of piety that resisted all Restoration infections. At 
Oxford his proficiency in Latin won him a scholarship. At twenty-two his talents 
so impressed Halifax that the Earl persuaded the head of Magdalen College to 
divert the youth from the ministry to the service of the government. “I am called 
an enemy of the Church,” said Halifax, “but I will never do it any other injury 
than keeping Mr. Addison out of it.””7! As the prodigy in Latin was destitute of 
French, and a knowledge of French was required of diplomats, Halifax secured 
for him an annual pension of three hundred pounds to finance a stay on the 
Continent. For two years Addison wandered leisurely through France, Italy, and 
Switzerland. 

While he was in Geneva the accession of Anne removed his friends from 
office and cut off his pension. Reduced to his own slender income, he engaged 
himself as tutor to a young English traveler, and with him toured Switzerland, 
Germany, and the United Provinces. This employment ending, he returned to 
London (1703), and for a time lived in genteel poverty. But he was a magnet for 
good fortune. When Marlborough won the battle of Blenheim (August 13, 1704), 
Godolphin, lord treasurer, looked around for someone to celebrate the victory in 
verse. Halifax recommended Addison; the scholar responded with a resounding 
poem, The Campaign; it was published on the very day of Marlborough’s 
triumphant entry into the capital, and its success helped to reconcile England to 
continuing the war. It was Addison’s highest poetic flight, which George 
Washington favored above all other poems. Hear the famous lines: 


But, O my Muse! what numbers wilt thou find 


To sing the furious troops in battle join’ d? 
Methinks I hear the drum’s tumultuous sound 
The victor’s shouts and dying groans confound; 
The dreadful burst of cannon rend the skies, 
And all the thunder of the battle rise. 

“Twas then great Marlborough’s mighty soul was proved, 
That, in the shock of charging hosts unmoved, 
Amidst confusion, horror, and despair, 
Examined all the dreadful scenes of war: 

In peaceful thought the field of death surveyed, 
To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid, 
Inspired repulsed battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 
So when an angel, by divine command, 

With rising tempests shakes a guilty land 

(Such as of late o’er pale Britannia passed), 
Calm and serene he drives the furious blast; 
And, pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm. 


That last line and angelic simile wafted Addison safely back into government 
pay, where he remained for the next ten years. In 1705 he was appointed 
commissioner of appeals, replacing John Locke; in 1706 he was undersecretary 
of state; in 1707 he was attached to the mission of Halifax to Hanover, which 
prepared for the accession of that house to the throne of England; in 1708 he 
took his seat in Parliament, and, by virtue of his offices, held it till his death; in 
1709 he became chief secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. In 1711 he 
was affluent enough to buy a ten-thousand-pound estate near Rugby. 

In his prosperity he did not forget Steele. He chided his sins, got him a place 
in the government, lent him considerable sums, and in one case sued him for 
repayment.’2 When the anonymous Tatler appeared he noticed in it a remark on 
Virgil which he had made to Steele; in “Isaac Bickerstaff” he recognized his 
high-living, impecunious friend; and soon he was contributing to the journal. In 
1710 the Whigs fell, Steele lost his governmental post, and Addison lost all his 
offices except as commissioner of appeals. The Tatler celebrated the new year 
by expiring. Steele and Addison pooled their misfortunes and hopes, and on 
March 1, 1711, they sent forth the first number of the most famous periodical in 
English literary history. 


The Spectator appeared daily except Sunday, in a folded sheet of four or six 
pages. Instead of dating the articles from various centers, the anonymous editor 
invented an imaginary club whose members would represent different sectors of 
the English world: Sir Roger de Coverley as the English country gentleman; Sir 
Andrew Freeport representing the merchant class; Captain Sentry speaking for 
the army; Will Honeycomb the man of fashion; a lawyer of the Inner Temple 
standing for the world of learning; and Mr. Spectator himself, who brings all 
their views together in a spirit of genial humor and witty courtesy that won him 
entry into the homes and hearts of England. In the first number the Spectator 
described himself, and set the clubs and coffeehouses guessing at his identity. 


I have passed my latter years in this city, where I am frequently seen in 
most public places, though there are not above half a dozen of my 
select friends that know me; of whom my next paper shall give a more 
particular account. There is no place of general resort wherein I do not 
often make my appearance; sometimes I am seen thrusting my head 
into a round of politicians at Will’s, and listening with great attention 
to the narratives that are made in those circular audiences. Sometimes I 
smoke a pipe at Child’s, and whilst I seem attentive to nothing but the 
Postman, overhear the conversation of every table in the room. I 
appear on Sunday nights at St. James’s coffeehouse, and sometimes 
join the little committee of politics in the inner-room as one who 
comes there to hear and improve. My face is likewise very well known 
at the Grecian, the Cocoa-tree, and in the theatres both of Drury-lane 
and Haymarket. I have been taken for a merchant upon the Exchange 
for above these ten years, and sometimes pass for a Jew in the 
assembly of stockjobbers at Jonathan’s. In short, wherever I see a 
cluster of people, I always mix with them, though I never open my lips 
but in my own club. 

Thus I live in the world rather as a Spectator of mankind, than as one 
of the species, by which means I have made myself a speculative 
statesman, soldier, merchant and artisan, without ever meddling with 
any practical part in life. I am very well versed in the theory of a 
husband, or a father, and can discern the errors in the economy, 
business, and diversion of others, better than those who are engaged in 
them; as standers-by discover blots which are apt to escape those who 
are in the game. I never espoused any party with violence, and am 
resolved to observe an exact neutrality between the Whigs and Tories, 
unless I shall be forced to declare myself by the hostilities of either 


side. In short, I have acted in all the parts of my life as a looker-on, 
which is the character I intend to preserve in this paper. 


As the enterprise proceeded, The Spectator mingled social gossip, and studies 
of manners and character, with literary criticism and theatrical reviews. Addison 
wrote a series of essays on Milton, in which he astonished England by ranking 
Paradise Lost above the Iliad and the Aeneid. The discussions avoided politics, 
as leading to enmities and vicissitudes, but they stressed—and Addison willingly 
joined in—Steele’s plea for moral reform. Something of the Puritan spirit, 
chastened by adversity, returned in reaction against the Restoration reaction; but 
now it was no long-faced theological preoccupation with Satan and damnation, 
but a call to moderation and decency, cheered with optimism and coated with 
wit. So Number 10 began: 


It is with much satisfaction that I hear this great city inquiring day by 
day after these my papers, and receiving my morning lectures with a 
becoming seriousness and attention. My publisher tells me, that there 
are already three thousand of them distributed every day: so that if I 
allow twenty readers to every paper, which I look upon as a modest 
computation, I may reckon about three score thousand disciples in 
London and Westminster, who I hope will take care to distinguish 
themselves from the thoughtless herd of their ignorant and unattentive 
brethren. Since I have raised to myself so great an audience, I shall 
Spare no pains to make their instruction agreeable, and their diversion 
useful. For which reason I shall endeavour to enliven morality with 
wit, and to temper wit with morality, that my readers may, if possible, 
both ways find their account in the speculation of the day. And to the 
end that their virtue and discretion may not be short, transient, 
intermitting starts of thought, I have resolved to refresh their memories 
from day to day, till I have recovered them out of that desperate state 
of vice and folly, into which the age is fallen. The mind that lies fallow 
but a single day, sprouts up in follies that are only to be killed by a 
constant and assiduous culture. It was said of Socrates, that he brought 
philosophy down from heaven, to inhabit among men; and I shall be 
ambitious to have it said of me, that I have brought philosophy out of 
closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and 
assemblies, at tea-tables, and in coffeehouses. 

I would therefore in a very particular manner recommend these my 
speculations to all well-regulated families, that set apart an hour in 


every morning for tea and bread and butter; and would earnestly 
advise them for their good to order this paper to be punctually served 
up, and to be looked upon as a part of the tea-equipage. 


The Spectator addressed itself to women as well as men, proposed to deal 
with love and sex, and to make “falsehood in love bear a blacker aspect than. . . 
infidelity in friendship, or villainy in business.”73 “T shall take it for the greatest 
glory of my work,” wrote the Spectator, “if among reasonable women this paper 
may furnish tea-table talk.””4 Letters were invited and printed, and Steele ran a 
series of lovelorn epistles, some of them his own to his ladies, some invented by 
the editors in quite modern style. The journal joined religion with love, and 
provided a genial theology for a generation beginning to wonder what the 
decline of religious belief in the upper classes was doing to morality. It 
counseled science to mind its business and let the Church alone as the wise and 
experienced guardian of morals; the rights of feeling and the needs of order are 
beyond the comprehension of individual reason, always adolescent. It is better 
for morals and happiness to accept the old religion humbly, attend its services, 
observe its holydays, and help to establish in each parish the wholesome 
atmosphere of a quiet and worshipful Sabbath. 


I am always very well pleased with a country Sunday, and think, if 
keeping holy the seventh day were only a human institution, it would 
be the best method that could have been thought of for the polishing 
and civilising of mankind. It is certain the country people would soon 
degenerate into a kind of savages and barbarians were there not such 
frequent returns of a stated time in which the whole village meet 
together with their best faces, and in their cleanliest habits, to converse 
with one another upon indifferent subjects, hear their duties explained 
to them, and join together in adoration of the Supreme Being. Sunday 
clears away the rust of the whole week, not only as it refreshes in their 
minds the notions of religion, but as it puts both the sexes upon 
appearing in their most agreeable forms.75 


Now literature, which for forty years had served licentiousness, moved to the 
side of morality and faith; The Spectator shared in the revolution of manners and 
style that in the reign of Anne anticipated by a century the mid-Victorian spirit, 
making respectability respectable, and changing the English concept of the 
gentleman from a titled philanderer to a wellbred citizen. The virtues of the 
middle class found in The Spectator an urbane and polished defense. Prudence 


and thrift were more precious to society than lace and wit; merchants were the 
ambassadors of civilization to backward peoples; and the profits of commerce 
and industry were the sinews of the state. 

For a year The Spectator enjoyed a succés d’estime unparalleled in English 
journalism. Its circulation was small, rarely exceeding four thousand, but its 
influence was immense. Its bound volumes sold some nine thousand copies 
annually,’© as if England already recognized it to be literature. But in time the 
novelty wore off; the characters of the “club” began to repeat themselves; the 
verve of the weary authors waned; their sermons grew tiresome; the circulation 
declined. The stamp tax of 1712 increased costs beyond revenues, and on 
December 16, 1712, The Spectator gave up the ghost. Steele resumed the 
struggle with The Guardian, and Addison revived The Spectator, in 1714. Both 
journals were short-lived, for by that time Addison had become a successful 
dramatist and had been restored to his posts and emoluments in the government. 

On April 14, 1713, the Drury Lane Theatre produced Addison’s Cato. His 
friend Pope wrote for it a prologue bristling with Popal epigrams and heavy with 
Bullish patriotism. Steele undertook to pack the house with ardent Whigs; he did 
not quite succeed, but the Tories joined the Whigs in applauding Cato’s last 
stand for Roman liberty (46 B.c.); and the Tory Examiner rivaled Steele’s 
Guardian in ecstatic praise. For an entire month the tragedy played to 
overflowing audiences. “Cato,” said Pope, “was not so much the wonder of 
Rome in his days as he is of Britain in ours.””7 On the Continent Cato was rated 
the finest tragic drama in the English language. Voltaire admired its adherence to 
the unities, and marveled that England could tolerate Shakespeare after seeing 
Addison’s play.’® Critics now deride it as vapid declamation, but one reader has 
found his attention held to the end by a well-constructed plot, and a love story 
skillfully integrated into the larger war. 

Addison was now so popular that “I believe,” said Swift, “if he had a mind to 
be chosen king he would hardly be refused.”79 But Addison, always a model of 
moderation, contented himself with being appointed secretary to the 
government, presently chief secretary for Ireland, then a lord commissioner of 
trade. He was persona gratissima at the clubs, for his hard drinking kept him 
from being the “faultless monster whom the world ne’er” loves. To crown his 
glory he married (1716) a countess, and lived unhappily with the proud lady at 
Holland House in London. In 1717 he was again a secretary of state; but his 
competence was questioned, and he soon resigned, with a pension of £ 1,500 a 
year. Despite his patience and good manners he slipped into quarrels with his 
friends, including Steele and Pope—who satirized him as a prig wont to “damn 
with faint praise,” and, 


Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 
And sit attentive to his own applause.8° 


Steele came to a less stately end. He was elected to Parliament in 1713, but 
the Tory majority expelled him on a charge of seditious language. The triumph 
of the Whigs a year later consoled him with several lucrative places in the 
administration, and for a time his income equaled his expenditures. Then his 
debts won the race, his creditors pursued him, and he retired to his wife’s estate 
in Wales. There he died, September 1, 1729, ten years after his collaborator. 
Together, Steele with originality and verve, Addison with polished artistry, they 
had raised the short story and the essay to new excellence, had shared in the 
moral regeneration of the age, and had set the tone and forms of English 
literature for a century—except for the most powerful and bitter genius of the 
age. 


VII: JONATHAN SWIFT: 1667-1745 


Swift was five years older than Steele and Addison, but he outlived the one 
by sixteen, the other by twenty-six years, and served as a living fire that ran from 
century to century, from Dryden to Pope. He could never forgive his birth in 
Dublin, which proved an irritating handicap in England; and it was cruel that his 
father, steward of the King’s Inns in Dublin, died before Jonathan appeared. The 
child was put out to nurse; the nurse took it to England, and returned it to its 
mother only when it was three years old. These adventures may have begotten in 
the boy a sense of orphaned insecurity. This must have been deepened by his 
being transferred to an uncle, who soon disposed of him, aged six, to a boarding 
school at Kilkenny. At fifteen he was sent to Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
remained for seven years. He barely scraped through, being especially negligent 
in theology. He was often delinquent, often punished, and he was reduced to 
precarious poverty when the uncle who was paying his expenses suffered final 
reverses and mental collapse (1688). On his uncle’s death (1689), and amid the 
uprising of Ireland for James H, Jonathan fled to England and his mother, who 
was living at Leicester on twenty pounds a year. Despite their long separation 
they got along reasonably well; he learned to love her, and visited her, now and 
then, till her death (1710). 

Toward the end of 1689 he found employment, at twenty pounds a year and 
board, as secretary to Sir William Temple at Moor Park. Temple was then at the 
height of his career, the friend and adviser of kings; we must not berate him for 


failing to recognize genius in the twenty-two-year-old youth who came to him 
with some Latin and Greek, but also an Irish brogue, and furtive uncertainty 
about the relative functions of knives and forks.8! Swift sat with the upper 
servants at the master’s table,82 but the master always kept his distance. Yet 
Temple was kind. In 1692 he sent Swift to Oxford to acquire the M.A. degree; 
and he recommended him to William III, without result. 

Meanwhile Jonathan was writing couplets. He showed some of them to 
Dryden, who told him, “Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet”—a prediction 
whose accuracy was beyond the young man’s appreciation. In 1694 Swift left 
Temple with a recommendation from his master; he returned to Ireland, was 
ordained an Anglican priest (1695), and was appointed to a small benefice at 
Kilroot, near Belfast. In Belfast he fell in love with Jane Waring, whom he 
called Varina; he proposed marriage, but she held him off until time should 
improve her health and his income. Unable to bear the dull isolation of a country 
parish, he fled from Kilroot in 1696, went back to Temple, and remained in Sir 
William’s service till the latter’s death. 

During his first year at Moor Park Swift had met the Esther Johnson who was 
to become his “Stella.” Some gossip thought her the result of Sir William’s rare 
impulsiveness; more likely she was the daughter of a London merchant, whose 
widow had entered Lady Temple’s service. When Swift first saw her she was a 
girl of eight, delightful like all girls of eight, but too young to arouse in him any 
amorous unrest. Now, however, she was fifteen; and Swift, turning twenty-nine, 
soon discovered as her tutor that she had charms to rouse a savage breast priestly 
but starved. Black, shining eyes, raven hair, swelling bosom, “a gracefulness 
somewhat more than human in every motion, word, and action” (so he later 
described her), and “every feature of her face in perfection”®>—how could this 
Héloise avoid awakening this Abélard? 

Temple, dying (1699), left a thousand pounds to Esther, a thousand to Swift. 
After vain hopes of governmental employment, Swift accepted an invitation to 
become chaplain and secretary to the Earl of Berkeley, who had just been 
appointed a lord justice in Ireland. He acted as secretary on the journey to 
Dublin; but there he was dismissed. He asked for the deanery of Derry, which 
was falling vacant, but the new secretary, for a bribe of a thousand pounds, gave 
the place to another candidate. Swift denounced the Earl and the secretary to 
their faces as “a couple of scoundrels.” They quieted him with the rectory of 
Laracor, a village some twenty miles from Dublin, with a congregation of fifteen 
persons. Swift had now (1700) an income of £ 230, which Jane Waring thought 
might suffice for marriage. However, she was four years older than when he had 
proposed to her, and meanwhile he had discovered Esther. He wrote to Jane that 


if she would submit to enough education to make her a suitable companion in his 
home, if she would promise to accept all his likes and dislikes, and soothe his ill- 
humor, he would take her without inquiring into her looks or her income.®4 The 
affair ended. 

Lonely in Laracor, Swift made frequent visits to Dublin. There, in 1701, he 
took his degree as a doctor of divinity. Later in that year he invited Esther 
Johnson and her companion, Mrs. Robert Dingley, to come and live in Laracor. 
They came, took lodgings near him, and during his absences in England they 
occupied the apartment he had rented in Dublin. “Stella” expected him to marry 
her, but he kept her waiting for fifteen years. She accepted her situation fretfully, 
but the force of his character and the sharpness of his intellect held her 
hypnotized to the end. 

The quality of his mind showed alarmingly when, in 1704, he published in 
one volume The Battle of the Books and The Tale of a Tub. The former is a brief 
and negligible contribution to the controversy as to the relative merits of ancient 
and modern literature; but The Tale of a Tub is a major exposition of Swift’s 
religious, or irreligious, philosophy. Rereading this work in later life, he 
exclaimed, “Good God! what a genius I had when I wrote that book!”85 He 
loved it so much that in later editions he caressed it with fifty pages of nonsense 
in the form of prefaces and apologies. He prided himself on its complete 
originality; and though the Church had long since spoken of Christianity as the 
once “seamless robe of Christ” torn to pieces by the Reformation, no one—least 
of all the Carlyle of Sartor Resartus—has impugned the unprecedented force 
with which Swift here reduced all philosophies and religions to diverse garments 
used to clothe our shivering ignorance or conceal our naked desires. 


What is man himself but a micro-coat, or rather a complete set of 
clothes with all its trimmings? . . . Is not religion a cloak; honesty a 
pair of shoes worn out in the dirt; self-love a surtout; vanity a shirt; 
and conscience a pair of breeches which, though a cover for lewdness 
as well as for nastiness, is easily slipped down for the service of both? 
If certain ermines and furs be placed in a certain position, we style a 
judge; and so an apt conjunction of lawn and black satin we entitle a 
bishop.86 


The garment allegory is carried out with thoroughness and finesse. Peter 
(Catholicism), Martin (Lutheranism and Anglicanism) and Jack (Calvinism) 
received from their dying father three new and identical coats (Bibles), and a 
will directing them how to wear these, and forbidding them ever to alter, add to, 


or diminish them by even a single thread. The sons fall in love with three ladies: 
the Duchess d’Argent (wealth), Mme. de Grands Titres (ambition), and the 
Countess d’Orgueil (pride). To please these ladies the brothers make certain 
changes in their inherited coats; and when the alterations seem to contradict their 
father’s will, they reinterpret it by scholarly exegesis. Peter wished to add some 
silver fringes (papal luxury); it was readily shown, on the most learned authority, 
that the word fringe in the will meant broomstick; so Peter adopted silver 
fringes, but denied himself broomsticks (witchcraft?). Protestants were delighted 
to find the keenest edge of satire falling upon Peter: upon his purchase of a large 
continent (purgatory), which he sold in various parcels (indulgences) over and 
over again; upon his sovereign and usually painless remedies (penances) for 
worms (gnawings of conscience)—for example, “to eat nothing after supper for 
three nights . . . and by no means to break wind at both ends together without 
manifest occasion”;8’? upon the invention of “a whispering office” (the 
confessional) “for the public good and ease of all such as are hypochondriacs or 
troubled with the colic”; upon “an office of insurance” (more indulgences); upon 
the “famous universal [Catholic] pickle” (holy water) as a preventive of decay. 
Enriched by these wise expedients, Peter sets himself up as the representative of 
God. He claps three high-crowned hats upon his head, and holds an angling rod 
in his hand; and when anyone wishes to shake his hand, he, “like a well-educated 
spaniel,” offers them his foot.8° He invites his brothers to dinner, gives them 
nothing but bread, assures them that it is not bread but meat, and refutes their 
objections: “To convince you what a couple of blind, positive, ignorant, willful 
puppies you are, I will use but this simple argument. By G , it is true, good, 
natural mutton as any in Leadenhall Market, and G confound you both 
eternally if you offer to believe otherwise.”®9 The brothers rebel, make “true 
copies” of the will (vernacular translations of the Bible), and denounce Peter as 
an impostor; whereupon he “kicked them out of doors, and would never let them 
come under his roof from that day to this.”9° Soon thereafter the brothers quarrel 
as to how much of their inherited coats they may discard or change. Martin, after 
his first anger, resolves on moderation, and recalls that Peter is his brother; Jack, 
however, tears his coat to shreds (Calvinist sects), and falls into fits of madness 
and zeal. Swift proceeds to describe the strange operations of wind (inspiration) 
in the “Aeolists’ (Calvinist preachers); and has much fun—some quite 
unprintable—with their nasal speech, predestination theories, and idolatry of the 
Scriptural word.91! 

So far the author’s own creed, Anglicanism, had come off with only minor 
scars. But as the tale proceeds Swift, changing coats for winds, apparently 


reduces not only the Dissenting theologies but all religions and philosophies to 
vaporous delusions: 


If we take a survey of the greatest actions that have been performed 
in the world . . . , which are the establishment of new empires by 
conquest, the advance and progress of new schemes in philosophy, and 
the contriving, as well as the propagating, of new religions, we shall 
find the authors of them all to have been persons whose natural reason 
had admitted great revolutions, from their diet, their education, the 
prevalency of some certain temper, together with the particular 
influence of air and climate . . . For the human understanding, seated 
in the brain, must be troubled and overspread by vapors ascending 
from the lower faculties to water the invention and render it fruitful.92 


Swift gives, in unquotable physiological detail, what seemed to him a fine 
example of internal secretions generating mighty ideas, even Henry IV’s “Grand 
Design”: the French King had been inspired to war against the Hapsburgs by the 
thought of capturing on the way a woman (Charlotte de Montmorency) whose 
beauty had stirred up in him sundry juices, “which ascended to the brain.”93 It 
was likewise with the great philosophers, who were rightly judged by their 
contemporaries to be “out of their wits.” 


Of this kind were Epicurus, Diogenes, Apollonius, Lucretius, 
Paracelsus, Descartes, and others; who, if they were now in the world, 
. would, in this understanding age, incur manifest danger of 
phlebotomy [medical bleeding], and whips, and chains, and dark 
chambers, and straw. .. . Now I would gladly be informed how it is 
possible to account for such imaginations . . . without reference to... 
vapors ascending from the lower faculties to overshadow the brain, 
and there distilling into conceptions for which the narrowness of our 
mother-tongue has not yet assigned any other name beside that of 
madness or frenzy.94 


To similar “disturbance or transposition of the brain by force of certain vapors 
issuing up from the lower faculties,” Swift ascribes “all those mighty revolutions 
that have happened in empire, philosophy, and religion.”9° He concludes that all 
systems of thought are winds of words, and that the wise man will not attempt to 
pierce to the inner reality of things, but will content himself with the surface; 
whereupon Swift uses one of the pleasant similes to which he had a turn: “Last 


week I saw a woman flayed, and you will hardly believe how much it altered her 
person for the worse.”96 

This scandalous little book, blown up to 130 pages, established Swift at once 
as a master of satire—a Rabelais perfectionné, Voltaire was to call him. The 
allegory was verbally consistent with Swift’s profession of Anglican orthodoxy, 
but many readers felt that the author was a skeptic, if not an atheist. Archbishop 
Sharp told Queen Anne that Swift was little better than an infidel,9” and Anne’s 
confidante, the Duchess of Marlborough, was of opinion that Swift 


had long ago turned all religion into a Tale of a Tub and sold it for a 
jest. But he had taken it ill that the [Whig] ministry had not promoted 
him in the Church for the great zeal he had shown for religion by his 
profane drollery; and so [he] carried his atheism and his humor into 
service of their enemies.9° 


Steele too called Swift an infidel, and Nottingham, in the House of Commons, 
described him as a divine “who is hardly suspected of being a Christian.”99 Swift 
had read Hobbes, an experience not easily forgotten. Hobbes had begun with 
fear, passed to materialism, and ended as a Tory supporting the Established 
Church. It was small consolation to the men of religion that Swift made short 
work of philosophy: 


The various opinions of philosophers have scattered through the 
world as many plagues of the mind as Pandora’s box did those of the 
body, only with this difference, that they have not left hope at the 
bottom ... Truth is as hidden as the source of the Nile, and can be 
found only in Utopia. 100 


Perhaps because he felt that truth was not meant for man, he resented with 
special warmth those religious sects that professed to have the “true religion,” 
and he scorned men who, like Bunyan and some Quakers, claimed to have seen 
or talked with God. He concluded, with Hobbes, that it was social suicide to let 
every man make his own religion; the result would be such a maelstrom of 
absurdities that society would be a madhouse. So he opposed free thought, on 
the ground that “the bulk of mankind is as well qualified for flying as 
thinking.” 101 He repudiated toleration. To the end of his life he supported the 
Test Act, which excluded from political or military office all but adherents of the 
Established Church.192 He agreed with Catholic and Lutheran rulers that a nation 
should have only one religion; and, having been born into an England with an 


Established Anglican Church, he thought that a general and unified acceptance 
of that Church was indispensable to the process of civilizing Englishmen. These 
were the Sentiments of a Church of England Man, this the Argument to Prove 
that the Abolishing of Christianity in England May . . . Be Attended with Some 
Inconveniences—tracts which he published in 1708 on his way from the Whigs 
to the Tories. 

His first political associations after leaving Temple were with the Whigs, for 
these seemed to be the more progressive party, and the likelier to find a place for 
a man with more brains than money. In 1701 he published a Whiggish pamphlet 
hopefully. Halifax, Sunderland, and other Whig leaders welcomed him to the 
party, and promised him some preferment should they come to power. The 
promises were not fulfilled; perhaps these men feared Swift’s temper as 
unmanageable, and his pen as a double-edged sword. On an extended visit from 
Ireland to London in 1705 Swift won the friendship of Congreve, Addison, and 
Steele. Addison inscribed to him a copy of Travels in Italy with the words: “To 
Jonathan Swift, the most agreeable companion, the truest friend, and the greatest 
genius of his age, this work is presented by his most humble servant the 
author”;!03 but this friendship, like those of Jonathan with Steele and Pope, 
withered in Swift’s rising fire. 

On another visit to London he amused himself by destroying a pretentious 
astrologer. John Partridge, a cobbler, sent forth each year an almanac rich in 
predictions based on the progress of the stars. In 1708 Swift issued a rival 
almanac under the pseudonym of Isaac Bickerstaff. One of Isaac’s predictions 
was that at 11 P.M. on March 29 Partridge would die. On March 30 “Bickerstaff” 
published a letter triumphantly announcing that Partridge had died within a few 
hours of the predicted time, and stating in convincing detail the arrangements for 
the funeral. Partridge assured London that he was still alive, but Isaac retorted 
that this assurance was a forgery. The wits of the city took up the hoax; the 
Stationer’s Office struck Partridge’s name from its rolls; and Steele, 
inaugurating The Tatler in the following year, adopted Isaac Bickerstaff as its 
imaginary editor. 

In 1710 Swift again left Laracor, this time as an emissary of the Irish bishops 
to ask that “Queen Anne’s Bounty” be extended to the Anglican clergy of 
Ireland. Godolphin and Somers, Whig members of the Queen’s Council, refused 
to grant this unless the clergy agreed to relax the Test Act. Swift strongly 
objected to such relaxation. The Whigs discovered that he was a Tory in 
religion, and Swift practically confessed himself a Tory in politics when he 
wrote: “I ever abominated that scheme of politics .. . of setting up a moneyed 
interest in opposition to the landed.”!04 He applied to the Tory leaders, Harley 


and Bolingbroke, received a hearty welcome, and became overnight a confirmed 
Tory. Made editor of the Tory Examiner, Swift signalized his style by describing 
the Whig Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whose secretary was Swift’s friend 
Addison: 


Thomas, Earl of Wharton, . . . by the force of a wonderful 
constitution, has some years passed his grand climacteric without any 
visible effects of old age, either in his body or his mind; and in spite of 
a continual prostitution to those vices which usually wear out both... . 
He goes constantly to prayers .. . and will talk bawdy and blasphemy 
at the chapel door. He is a Presbyterian in politics, an atheist in 
religion; but he chooses at present to whore withra papist. 105 


Delighted with this assassination, the Tory ministers commissioned Swift to 
write a tract, The Conduct of the Allies (November, 1711), as part of their 
campaign to depose Marlborough and end the War of the Spanish Succession. 
Swift argued that the unpopular taxes levied to finance the long conflict with 
Louis XIV could be reduced by confining England’s share in it to the sea; and he 
stated with force the complaint of the landholders that the cost of the war fell too 
much upon the land, too little upon the merchants and manufacturers, who were 
doing quite well out of the war. As to Marlborough: “Whether this war was 
prudently begun or not, it is plain that the true spring or motive of it was the 
aggrandizing a particular family, and in short a war of the General and the 
[Whig] ministry, and not of the Prince or people.”!°6 He summed up 
Marlborough’s emoluments at £ 540,000—‘“and the figure was not 
inaccurate.”!97_ A month later Marlborough was condemned. His candid 
Duchess, who had the only tongue in England as sharp as Swift’s, viewed the 
matter from the Whig point of view in her memoirs: 


The Rev. Mr. Swift and Mr. Prior quickly offered themselves to 
sale, .. . both men of wit and parts, ready to prostitute all they had in 
the service of well-rewarded scandal, being both of a composition past 
the weakness of blushing or of stumbling at anything for the interest of 
their new masters. 108 


These rewarded their new servants. Matthew Prior was sent as a diplomat to 
France, where he acquitted himself well. Swift received no office, but was now 
so intimate with the Tory ministers that he was able to secure many a sinecure 
for his friends. He was the genius of generosity to those who did not cross him. 


He claimed later that he had done fifty times more for fifty people than Temple 
had ever done for him.!°9 He persuaded Bolingbroke to help the poet Gay. He 
saw to it that the Tory ministry should continue the pension that Congreve had 
received from the Whigs. When Pope asked for subscriptions to finance him 
while translating Homer, Swift commanded all his friends and place-seekers to 
subscribe, and vowed that “the author shall not begin to print till I have a 
thousand guineas for him.”!19 He outshone Addison at the clubs. Almost every 
evening now he dined with the great, and brooked no superior airs from any of 
them. “I am so proud,” he wrote to Stella, “that I make all the lords come up to 
me...I was to have supped at Lady Ashburnham’s, but the drab did not call for 
us in her coach as she promised, but sent for us, and so I sent my excuses.” !11 

It was during these three years (1710-13) in England that he wrote the strange 
letters published in 1766-68 as the Journal to Stella. He needed someone as the 
confidante of his ducal dinners and political victories; besides, he loved the 
patient woman, now approaching thirty, but still waiting for him to make up his 
mind. He must have loved her, for sometimes he wrote to her twice a day, and he 
showed his interest in everything about her except marriage. We should never 
have expected, from so overbearing a man, such playful delicacies and fanciful 
nicknames, such jokes and puns and baby talk as Swift, not expecting their 
publication, poured into these letters. They are rich in caresses but poor in 
proposals, unless Stella could have read a promise of marriage in his letter of 
May 23, 1711: “I will say no more, but beg you to be easy till Fortune takes her 
course, and to believe that M.D.’s [Stella’s] felicity is the greatest goal I aim at 
in all my pursuits.”!!2 Yet even in this correspondence he calls her “brat,” 
“fool,” “quean,” “jade,” “slut,” “agreeable bitch,’ and other such terms of 
endearment. We catch the spirit of the man when he tells Stella: 


39 66 39 66 


I was this forenoon with Mr. Secretary at his office, and helped to 
hinder a man of his pardon, who is condemned for a rape. The Under 
Secretary was willing to save him, upon an old notion that a woman 
cannot be ravished; but I told the Secretary that he could not pardon 
him without a favorable report from the judge; besides, he is a fiddler, 
and consequently a rogue, and deserved hanging for something else; 
and so he shall swing. What; I must stand up for the honor of the fair 
sex! ’Tis true, the fellow had lain with her a hundred times before; but 
what care I for that? What? Must a woman be ravished because she is 
a whore?!13 


Swift’s physical ailments may help us to understand his ill-humor. As early as 
1694, aged twenty-seven, he had begun to suffer from vertigo in the labyrinth of 
the ear; occasionally and incalculably he experienced fits of dizziness and 
deafness. A famous Dr. Radcliffe recommended a complex liquid to be held in a 
bag inside Swift’s wig. The malady became worse with the years, and may have 
caused his insanity. Probably in 1717 he said to the poet Edward Young, 
pointing to a withering tree, “I shall be like that tree: I shall die at the top.”1/4 
This alone was enough to make him question the value of life, and certainly to 
doubt the wisdom of marriage. Probably he was impotent, but of this we have no 
certainty. He took to much walking to fend off physical decay; once he walked 
from Farnham to London—thirty-eight miles. 

His malaise was heightened by a painful keenness of the senses, which often 
goes with sharpness of mind. He was especially sensitive to odors, in city streets 
and in human beings; he could tell at a smell the hygiene of the men and women 
whom he met; and he concluded that the human race stank.!!5 His conception of 
a lovable woman was partly that 


No noisome Whiffs or sweating Streams 
Before, behind, above, below 
Could from her taintless body flow.116 


He describes “A Beautiful Young Nymph Going to Bed,” and then the same lady 
on arising: 


Corinna in the moming dizen’d 
Who sees, will spew, who smells, be poison’d. 


And his conception of a nice young woman is olfactory: 


Her dearest comrades never caught her 
Squat on her hams to make Maid’s water; 
You’d swear that so divine a creature 
Felt no necessities of nature. 

In summer, had she walked the town, 
Her armpits would not stain her gown; 
At country dances not a nose 

Could in the dog days smell her toes.!17 


He himself was finically clean. And yet the writings of this Anglican divine 
are among the coarsest in English literature. His anger at life made him fling his 
faults into the face of his time. He made no effort to please, and every effort to 
dominate, for domination comforted his secret uncertainty of himself. He said 
that he hated (feared) all those whom he could not command;!!8 this, however, 
was not true of his affection for Harley. He was angry in adversity, and arrogant 
in success. He loved power more than money; when Harley sent him fifty 
pounds for his articles he returned the bank note, demanded an apology, received 
it, and wrote to Stella, “I have taken Mr. Harley into favor again.”!19 He resented 
formality, and despised cant. The world seemed bent on defeating him, and he 
frankly returned its hostility. He wrote to Pope: 


The chief end I propose to myself in all my labors is to vex the 
world rather than divert it; and if I could compass that design without 
hurting my own person or fortune, I would be the most indefatigable 
writer you have ever seen... When you think of the world, give it one 
lash the more at my request. 1 have ever hated all nations, professions, 
and communities, and all my love is towards individuals . . . I hate the 
tribe of lawyers, but I love Councillor Such-a-one and Judge Such-a- 
one; so with physicians (I will not speak of my own trade), soldiers, 
English, Scotch, French, and the rest. But principally I hate and detest 
that animal called man—although I heartily love John, Peter, Thomas, 
and so forth.120 


He appears at this distance the least lovable of men, and yet two women loved 
him to their deaths. During these years in London he lived near a Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh, a rich widow with two sons and two daughters. When he could not 
secure an invitation to titled tables he dined with the “Vans.” The eldest 
daughter, Hester, then (1711) twenty-four, fell in love with him, forty-three, and 
told him so. He tried to pass this off as a transient humor, and explained that he 
was too old for her; she replied, hopefully, that he had in his books taught her to 
love great men (she read Montaigne at her toilet), and why should she not love a 
great man when she found him in the flesh? He was half melted. He composed a 
poem, intended for her eyes only, Cadenus and Vanessa, humorous and tragical. 
Vanessa was his name for her; Cadenus was an anagram for decanus, dean. 

For in April, 1713, the Queen had reluctantly appointed him dean of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in Dublin. In June he went to Ireland to be installed. He saw 
Stella, and wrote to Vanessa that he was dying of melancholy and discontent. 121 
He returned to London (October, 1713), and shared in the debacle of the Tories 


in 1714. Politically powerless now that the Whigs whom he had attacked were 
triumphant under George I, he went back to hated Ireland and his deanery. He 
was unpopular in Dublin, for the Whigs who now ruled it hated him for his 
diatribes, and the Dissenters hated him for his insistence on excluding them from 
office. People hissed and booed him in the streets, and pelted him with gutter 
filth.122 An Anglican clergyman expressed the view of his cloth in a poem which 
was nailed to the cathedral door: 


Today this temple gets a Dean, 
Of parts and fame uncommon; 
Used both to pray and to profane, 
To serve both God and Mammon... 
The place he got by wit and rhyme, 
And many ways most odd, 
And might a bishop be in time 
Did he believe in God.!23 


He stood his ground bravely, continued to support the Tories, and offered to 
share Harley’s imprisonment in the Tower. He attended to his religious duties, 
preached regularly, administered the sacraments, lived simply, and gave a third 
of his income in charity. On Sundays he held open house; Stella then came to 
play hostess for him. Soon his unpopularity waned. In 1724 he published, under 
the pseudonym of M. B. Drapier, six letters denouncing the attempt of William 
Wood to make a large profit out of supplying Ireland with a copper currency. 
The Irish resented the proposal, and when “Drapier” was discovered to be Swift, 
the gloomy Dean became almost popular. 

He might have had some moments of happiness had he been able to keep the 
Irish Channel between the two women who loved him. In 1714 Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh died, and “Vanessa” moved to Ireland to occupy a small property 
bequeathed to her by her father at Celbridge, eleven miles west of the capital. To 
be nearer the Dean, she took a lodging in Turnstile Alley, Dublin, a short 
distance from where Stella lived. She wrote to Swift, begging him to visit her, 
and warmed him that if he failed to come she would die of grief. He could not 
resist her appeal, and now (1714—23) he went repeatedly and clandestinely to see 
her. When his visits became less frequent, her letters became more ardent. She 
had been born, she told him, with “violent passions, which terminate all in one, 
that inexpressible passion I have for you.” It would be useless, she told him, to 


try to turn her love to God; for “was I an enthusiast, still you’d be the deity I 
should worship.” 124 

Perhaps he thought to break through this imprisoning triangle by marrying; 
perhaps Stella, conscious of a rival, demanded it as simple justice; and the 
balance of the evidence is that he did marry Stella in 1716.125 Apparently he 
required her to keep the marriage secret; she continued to live apart; and 
probably the union was never consummated. Swift resumed his visits to 
Vanessa; not that he was merely a philanderer or altogether a brute, but 
presumably because he had not the heart to leave her hopeless, or he feared her 
suicide. His letters assured Vanessa that he loved and valued her above all 
things, and would do so to the end of his life. So the affair went on till 1723; 
then Vanessa wrote to Stella asking her point blank what was her connection 
with the Dean. Stella took the letter to Swift. He rode to Vanessa’s lodging, 
flung the letter down upon her table, terrified her with his angry looks, and, 
without a word, left her, never to see her again. 

When Vanessa recovered from her fright she realized at last that he had been 
deceiving her. Hopelessness combined with a consumptive tendency to destroy 
what was left of her health; and within two months of that last interview she died 
(June 2, 1723), aged thirty-four. She took revenge in her will: she revoked an 
earlier testament that had made Swift her heir; she bequeathed her goods to 
Robert Marshall and George Berkeley, the philosopher; and she bade them 
publish, without comment, Swift’s letters to her, and his poem Cadenus and 
Vanessa. Swift fled on an obscure “southern journey” in Ireland, and did not 
reappear in his cathedral until four months after Vanessa’s death. 

When he returned he gave his leisure to composing the most famous and 
savage satire ever directed against mankind. He wrote to Charles Ford that he 
was engaged upon a book that would “wonderfully rend the world.”!26 A year 
later it was complete, and he took the manuscript in person to London, arranged 
for its anonymous publication, accepted two hundred pounds for it, and went to 
Pope’s house in Twickenham to enjoy the expected storm. So in October, 1726, 
England received the Travels into Several Remote Nations of the World by 
Lemuel Gulliver. The first public reaction was one of delight with the 
circumstantial realism of the narrative. Many readers took it as history, though 
one Irish bishop (said Swift) thought it full of improbabilities. Most readers went 
no further than the voyages to Lilliput and Brobdingnag, which were jolly 
narratives usefully illustrating the relativity of judgments. The Lilliputians were 
only six inches tall, and gave Gulliver a swelling sense of superiority. Political 
parties there were distinguished from each other by wearing high heels or low 
heels, and the religious factions were Big-Endians or Little-Endians as they 


believed in breaking eggs at the big end or the small end. The Brobdingnagians 
were sixty feet tall, giving Gulliver a new perspective of humanity. Their king 
mistook him for an insect, Europe for an anthill; and from Gulliver’s description 
of human ways he concluded that “the bulk of your natives [are] the most 
pernicious race of little odious vermin that nature ever suffered to crawl upon the 
surface of the earth.” !27 For his part Gulliver (suggesting the relativity of beauty) 
was repelled by the “monstrous breasts” of the Brobdingnagian belles. 

The story weakens in Gulliver’s third voyage. He is pulled up by chain and 
bucket to Laputa, an island floating in the air and inhabited and governed by 
scientists, scholars, inventors, professors, and philosophers; here the details that 
elsewhere lent verisimilitude to the narrative are a bit silly, like the little bladders 
with which servants tap the ears and mouths of the profound thinkers to rouse 
them from dangerous absent-mindedness in their cogitations. The Academy of 
Lagado, with its fanciful inventions and decrees, is a feeble satire on Bacon’s 
New Atlantis and the Royal Society of London. Swift had no faith in the reform 
or rule of states by scientists; he laughed at their theories, and the early mortality 
thereof; and he predicted the overthrow of the Newtonian cosmology: “New 
systems of nature were but new fashions, which would vary in every age; and 
even those who pretend to demonstrate them from mathematical principles 
[Principia Mathematica, 1687] would flourish but a short period of time.” !28 

So Gulliver moves on to the land of Luggnaggians, who condemn their 
greatest criminals not to death but to immortality. When these “Struldbrugs” 


came to fourscore years, which is reckoned the extremity of living in 
their country, they had not only all the follies and infirmities of other 
old men, but many more, which arose from the dreadful prospects of 
never dying. They were not only opinionative, peevish, covetous, 
morose, vain, talkative; but incapable of friendship, and dead to all 
natural affection, which never descended below their grandchildren. 
Envy and impotent desires are their prevailing passions. .. . Whenever 
they see a funeral, they lament and repine that others are gone to an 
harbor of rest, to which they themselves never can hope to arrive... . 
They were the most mortifying sight I ever beheld, and the women 
more horrible than the men... . From what I had heard and seen, my 
keen appetite for perpetuity of life was much abated.1!29 


In Part IV Swift discarded humor for a sardonic excoriation of humanity. The 
land of the Houyhnhnms is governed by clean, handsome, genial horses, who 
speak, reason, and have all the marks of civilization, while their menial servants, 


the Yahoos, are men dirty, odorous, greedy, drunken, irrational, and deformed. 
Among these degenerates (wrote Swift in the days of George I) 


there was a... ruling Yahoo [king] who was always more deformed in 
body, and mischievous in disposition, than any of the rest... . This 
leader had usually a favorite as like himself as he could get, whose 
employment was to lick his master’s feet. . . and drive the female 
Yahoos to his kennel; for which he was now and then rewarded with a 
piece of ass’s flesh [title of nobility?]. . . . He usually continues in 
office till a worse can be found.130 


By contrast the Houyhnhnms, being reasonable, are happy and virtuous; 
therefore they need no physicians, lawyers, clergymen, or generals. These 
gentlemanly horses are shocked by Gulliver’s account of Europe’s wars, and still 
more by the disputes that generated them—as “whether flesh be bread, or bread 
be flesh [in the Eucharist]; whether the juice of a certain berry be blood or 
wine”;!3! and they cut Gulliver short when he boasts how many human beings 
could now be blown up by the marvelous inventions which his race has invented. 

When Gulliver returns to Europe he can hardly bear the smell of the streets 
and the people, who now all seem to be Yahoos. 


My wife and family received me with great surprise and joy, 
because they [had] concluded me certainly dead; but I must freely 
confess that the sight of them filled me only with hatred, disgust, and 
contempt .. . As soon as I entered the house my wife took me in her 
arms, and kissed me; at which, having not been used to the touch of 
that odious animal [man] for so many years, I fell in a swoon for 
almost an hour. ... During the first year I could not endure my wife or 
children in my presence, the very smell of them was intolerable .. . 
The first money I laid out was to buy two young . . . horses, which I 
keep in a good stable; and next to them the groom is my greatest 
favorite, for I feel my spirit revived by the smell he contracts in the 
stable. 132 


The success of Gulliver exceeded the author’s dreams, and might have 
mollified his olfactory misanthropy. Readers enjoyed the spare and limpid 
English, the circumstantial details, the hilarious obscenities. Arbuthnot predicted 
for the book “as great a run as John Bunyan”—i.e., as for Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Doubtless Swift owed something to that book, more to Robinson Crusoe, 


something, perhaps, to Cyrano de Bergerac’s Histoires comiques des états et 
empire de la lune. What was quite new was the awful cynicism of the later parts, 
and even this found admirers. Marlborough’s Duchess, now in her rasping old 
age, forgave Swift his attacks upon her husband in consideration of his attacks 
upon mankind. Swift, she declared, had given “the most accurate account of 
kings, ministers, bishops, and courts of justice that is possible to be writ.” Gay 
reported that she “is in raptures with the book, and can dream of nothing 
else.” 133 

Swift’s triumph was soured by the publication, in the same year as Gulliver, 
of his poem Cadenus and Vanessa. Hester Vanhomrigh’s executors had obeyed 
her injunction to print it, and had not asked the author’s permission. It appeared 
in separate editions in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh. It was a cruel blow to 
Stella, for she saw how many of the loving phrases once addressed to her had 
been repeated to Vanessa. Shortly after that revelation she took sick. Swift 
crossed to Ireland to comfort her; she improved, and he returned to England 
(1727). Soon news came to him that she was dying. He sent hurried instructions 
to his cathedral aides that “Stella must not die in the Deanery.”!34 He came back 
to Dublin, and once more she rallied; but on January 28, 1728, she died, aged 
forty-seven. Swift broke down, and was too ill to attend her funeral. 

Thereafter he lived in Dublin (as he wrote to Bolingbroke) “like a poisoned 
rat in a hole.” 135 He extended his charities, gave a pension to Mrs. Dingley, and 
helped Richard Sheridan in his youthful scrapes. Apparently a cruel man, he was 
touched to bitter wrath by the poverty of the Irish people, and was shocked by 
the number of child beggars in Dublin’s streets. In 1729 he issued the most 
ferocious of his ironies: A Modest Proposal for Preventing the Children of Poor 
People from Being a Burden to Their Parents or Country. 


I have been assured . . . that a young healthy child well nursed, is, at a 
year old, a most delicious, nourishing, and wholesome food, whether 
stewed, roasted, baked, or boiled; and I make no doubt that it will 
equally serve in a fricassee or ragout. I do therefore humbly offer it to 
public consideration, that of the hundred and twenty thousand children 
already computed, twenty thousand may be reserved for breed, 
whereof only one fourth part to be males . . . That the remaining 
hundred thousand may, at a year old, be offered in sale to the persons 
of quality and fortune throughout the Kingdom; always advising the 
mother to let them suck plentifully in the last month, so as to render 
them plump and fat for a good table. A child will make two dishes at 
an entertainment for friends; and when the family dines alone, the fore 


or hind quarter will make a reasonable dish, and, seasoned with a little 
pepper or salt, will be very good... 

Those who are more thrifty . .. may flay the carcass, the skin of which, 
artificially dressed, will make admirable gloves for ladies, and summer 
boots for fine gentlemen. .. . 

Some persons of desponding spirit are in great concern about that vast 
number of poor people who are aged, diseased, or maimed; and I have 
been desired to employ my thoughts, what course may be taken to ease 
the nation of so grievous an encumbrance. But I am not in the least 
pain upon that matter; because it is very well known that they are 
every day dying and rotting, by cold and famine, and filth and vermin, 
as fast as can be reasonably expected. ... 

I think the advantages [of] the proposal which I have made are obvious 
and many ... For first, . . . it would greatly lessen the number of 
Papists with whom we are yearly overrun, being the principal breeders 
of the nation, as well as our most dangerous enemies . . . Thirdly, 
whereas the maintenance of an hundred thousand children, from two 
years old and upward, cannot be computed at less than ten shillings a 
piece per annum, the nation’s stock will be thereby increased fifty 
thousand pounds per annum, besides the profit of a new dish 
introduced to the tables of all gentlemen of fortune . . . who have any 
refinement in taste... 


The strange and sometimes revolting productions of Swift’s pen, especially 
after Stella’s death, suggest the germs of insanity. “A person of great honor in 
Ireland (who was pleased to stoop so low as to look into my mind) used to tell 
me that my mind was like a conjured spirit, that would do mischief if I would 
not give it employment.”!36 This unhappy misanthrope, whose visible faults left 
him in a glass house while he pelted humanity with vengeful satire, asked a 
friend, “Do not the corruptions and villainies of men eat your flesh and exhaust 
your spirit?” 137 His anger at the world was an extension of his anger at himself; 
he knew that despite his genius he was diseased in body and soul, and he could 
not forgive life for having denied him health, normal organs, peace of mind, and 
advancement proportionate to his mental power. 

Life’s cruelty to him took its final form in the day-by-day impairment of his 
sanity. After 1728 his avarice grew even amid his charities; he grudged the food 
he fed to his guests, and the wine he served to his friends.138 His vertigo became 
worse, and he could never tell at what inauspicious moment it might send him 
reeling in his chancel or in the street. He had refused to wear spectacles; now his 


sight was so poor that he had to give up reading. Some of his friends died, some 
shunned his temper and gloom. “I have often thought of death,” he wrote to 
Bolingbroke, “but now it is never out of my mind,”!39 and he began to long for 
it. He kept his birthday as a day of mourning. “No wise man,” he wrote, “ever 
wished to be younger.”!49 His regular farewell to his visitors, in these final 
years, was, “Good night; I hope I shall never see you again.” !41 

Definite symptoms of madness appeared in 1738. In 1741 guardians were 
appointed to take care of his affairs and watch lest in his outbursts of violence he 
should do himself harm. In 1742 he suffered great pain from the inflammation of 
his left eye, which swelled to the size of an egg; five attendants had to restrain 
him from tearing out his eye. He went a whole year without uttering a word. His 
misery ended on October 19, 1745, in his seventy-eighth year. His will left his 
fortune, twelve thousand pounds, to build an insane asylum. He was buried in his 
own cathedral, under an epitaph chosen by himself: 


Ubi saeva indignatio 
Cor ulterius lacerare nequit 


—‘“where bitter indignation can no longer tear his heart.” 


BOOK III 


THE PERIPHERY 


1648-1715 


CHAPTER XII 


The Struggle for the Baltic 


1648-1721 


I. ADVENTUROUS SWEDEN: 1648-1700 


HISTORY is a fragment of biology—the human moment in the pageant of 
species. It is also a child of geography—the operation of land and sea and air, 
and of their forms and products, upon human desire and destiny. See again the 
confrontation of countries around the Baltic in the seventeenth century: on its 
north, Sweden; on its east, Esthonia, Livonia, Lithuania, and, behind them, cold 
and hungry Russia; on its south, East Prussia, Poland, West Prussia, Germany; 
and on its west, Denmark, with its strategic place on the narrow outlets of the 
Baltic to the North Sea and the Atlantic. This was a geographical prison, whose 
inmates would struggle to control those waters and straits, those coasts and ports, 
those avenues of commerce and escape by land or sea. Here geography created 
history. 

Denmark played now a minor role in the Baltic drama. Its freedom- 
monopolizing nobles had tied the hands and feet of its kings. It had surrendered 
control of the Skagerrak and the Kattegat (1645); it still held Norway, but in 
1660 it lost the southern provinces of Sweden. Frederick III (1648-70) felt the 
need of a centralized authority to meet external challenges, and with the help of 
the clergy and the middle classes he compelled the nobles to yield him absolute 
and hereditary power. His son Christian V (1670-99) found in Peder 
Schumacher, Count Griffenfeld, an aide who won the praise of Louis XIV as one 
of the ablest ministers in that heyday of diplomacy. The finances were reformed, 
trade and industry were advanced, the army and navy were reorganized. The 
Count pursued a policy of peace, but the new King longed to recover the power 
and provinces that Denmark had once held. In 1675 he renewed the old conflict 
with Sweden. He was defeated, and the sovereignty of Sweden in Scandinavia 
was confirmed. 

Sweden in this period had a remarkable succession of strong kings; for half a 
century (1654-1718) they were the wonder of the world, rivaled only by Louis 


XIV. Had they possessed a larger background of resources they might have 
equaled the power of France, and the Swedish people, inspired by the 
achievements of two Gustavs, three Karls, and their great ministers, might have 
financed a cultural flowering commensurate with their victories and aspirations. 
But the wars that exalted their power exhausted their wealth, and Sweden 
emerged from this age heroic but consumed. It is astonishing that a nation so 
weak should have accomplished so much abroad. She had a population of 
1,500,000, divided into classes that had not yet learned to live with one another 
in peace. The nobles dominated the king, and voted themselves crown lands on 
easy terms. Industry was so bound and narrowed to the needs of war that it could 
not feed the commerce that war had freed. Foreign possessions were a proud 
liability. Only the statesmanship of devoted ministers staved off the bankruptcy 
that seemed to be the price of glory. 

Charles X Gustavus was the cousin, playmate, lover, and successor of the 
redoubtable Christina, who had resigned the throne to him in 1654. He met the 
danger of bankruptcy by compelling the nobles to disgorge some of the royal 
estates that they had absorbed. By this “reduction” of seignorial holdings the 
State regained three thousands homesteads, and solvency. To supplement the 
coinage of silver and gold, Charles commissioned Johann Palmstruh to establish 
a national bank and issue paper money (1656)—the first such currency in 
Europe. For a while the increased circulation stimulated the economy, but the 
bank issued more paper than it could redeem on demand, and the experiment 
was discontinued. About the same time the enterprising monarch transplanted 
the iron and steel industry of Riga to Sweden, and so laid the foundations of a 
stronger industrial basis for his martial policy. 

His aim was frankly expansionist. The principalities that Gustavus Adolphus 
had won on the mainland were threatening revolt. The Polish government had 
refused to recognize Charles X as King of Sweden, but Poland was weakened by 
the Cossack rebellion. Russia had come to the aid of the Cossacks, and was 
obviously hoping to cut a way to the Baltic. Sweden had a well-trained army, 
which it feared to demobilize and could best support by victorious war. All the 
conditions, in Charles’s view, favored an attack upon Poland. The peasants and 
the clergy objected; he won them over by calling his enterprise a holy war to 
protect and extend the Reformation (1655).1 

Poland proved easy to invade, difficult to subdue. Disordered and assailed in 
the east, it made little resistance in the west. Charles entered Warsaw, appeased 
the Polish nobles by promising to preserve their traditional privileges, received 
the homage of the Polish Protestants, and the offer of the Lithuanians to 
acknowledge his sovereignty. When Frederick William, the “Great Elector” of 


Brandenburg, tried to profit from Poland’s collapse by seizing West Prussia 
(then a Polish fief), Charles marched his army westward with Napoleonic 
celerity, besieged the Elector in his capital, and forced him to sign the Treaty of 
KOonigsberg (January, 1656). The Elector did homage to Charles for East Prussia 
as a Swedish fief, agreed to turn over to Sweden half of that province’s customs 
and dues, and promised to supply fifteen hundred soldiers to the Swedish army. 

The religious issue which Charles had raised defeated him. Pope Alexander 
VII and the Emperor Ferdinand II used all their influence to raise up an anti- 
Swedish coalition; even the Protestant Danes and Dutch joined in the resolve to 
check the young conqueror lest he should next impinge upon their territory or 
trade. He rushed back to Poland, defeated a new Polish force, and reoccupied 
Warsaw (July, 1656). But now the country, religiously aroused, took up arms 
against him, and Charles, triumphant but friendless, found himself hemmed in by 
foes. The Elector of Brandenburg deserted him and pledged aid to Poland. 
Knowing only how to win battles, not how to consolidate his conquests in a 
practicable peace, Charles swept westward against Denmark, crossed the 
Kattegat over thirteen miles of ice (January, 1658), defeated the Danes, and 
compelled Frederick III to sign the Peace of Roskilde (February 27). Denmark 
withdrew completely from the Swedish peninsula, and agreed to close the Sound 
against Sweden’s enemies. When the Danes delayed to carry out these terms 
Charles renewed the war, and besieged Copenhagen. Now he resolved to 
dethrone Frederick III and reunite Denmark, Sweden, and Norway under one 
crown. 

He was defeated by sea power. The two great naval nations of the age, 
England and the United Provinces, normally enemies, agreed that no country 
should hold the key to the Baltic by controlling the Sound between Denmark and 
Sweden. In October a Dutch squadron forced its way through the Sound, 
relieved Copenhagen, and drove the small Swedish fleet into its home ports. 
Charles vowed to fight to the last. But the rigors of his campaigns had told upon 
him. While he was addressing the Swedish Diet at G6teborg he was seized with 
fever. He died shortly thereafter (February 13, 1660), in the prime of his life. 

As his son Charles XI (1660-97) was only five years old, a Regency of 
nobles took charge, and brought the war to a close with the Peace of Oliva and 
the Treaty of Copenhagen (May, June, 1660). The Polish monarchy surrendered 
its claim to the Swedish crown; Livonia was confirmed to Sweden; Brandenburg 
received full title to East Prussia; Sweden retained her southern counties (Skane) 
and her mainland provinces (Bremen, Verden, and Pomerania), but she joined 
Denmark in guaranteeing the access of foreign vessels to the Baltic. A year later 


Sweden and Poland signed at Kardis a halfhearted peace with the Czar. For 
fifteen years the struggle for the Baltic proceeded by other means than war. 

These treaties were a substantial victory for Sweden, but she was again 
verging on bankruptcy. Two members of the Regency, Gustav Bonde and Per 
Brahe, labored to check governmental expenditures, but Magnus de la Gardie, 
the Chancellor, added new debts to old ones, allowed the nobility, his friends, 
and himself to profit at the expense of the treasury, and, for a subsidy, allied 
Sweden with France (1672) only a few days before Louis XIV pounced upon 
Sweden’s ally, the United Provinces. Soon Sweden found herself at war with 
Denmark, Brandenburg, and Holland. She suffered defeat by the Great Elector at 
Fehrbellin (June 18, 1675), her mainland provinces were overrun by her 
enemies, a Danish army reconquered Skane, and the Swedish navy met disaster 
off Oland (June 1, 1676). 

The young Charles XI, taking control, rescued Sweden by a series of 
campaigns in which his personal bravery so inspired his troops that they routed 
the Danes at Lund and Landskrona. Through these victories, and support by 
Louis XIV, Sweden recovered all that she had lost. A new hero of Swedish 
diplomacy, Count Johan Gyllenstierna, co-operated with Count Griffenfeld to 
arrange at Lund (1679) not only peace but a military and commercial alliance 
between Sweden and Denmark. They agreed to a common coinage, and the 
union of all Scandinavia was close to complete when the death of Gyllenstierna 
at the age of forty-five (1680), interrupted this development. The two nations 
preserved the peace for twenty years. 

Gyllenstierna had taught the young King that Sweden would be unable to 
maintain her status as a great power if her nobles continued to absorb crown 
lands, thereby depressing the monarchy to poverty and the state to impotence. In 
1682 Charles XI took decisive action. Supported by the clergy, the peasants, and 
the burghers, he resumed with angry thoroughness the “reduction,” or 
restoration, of alienated royal estates. He investigated and punished official 
corruption, and brought the revenues of the government to a point where Sweden 
was again able to maintain her possessions and responsibilities. Charles XI was 
not a very lovable king, but he was a great one. Though he made an enviable 
record in war, he preferred the less noisy victories of peace. He established 
monarchical absolutism, but that was then the alternative to a chaotic and 
retrogressive feudalism. 

In the calm of this lucid interval science, literature, and art flourished in 
Sweden. Swedish architecture reached its zenith in the erection of the massive 
and majestic royal palace at Stockholm, designed (1693-97) by Nicodemus 
Tessin. Lars Johansson was both the Leopardi and the Marlowe of Sweden, 


singing melodious misanthropy, and stabbed to death in a tavern brawl at the age 
of thirty-six. Gunno Dahlstierna composed in Dante’s meter an epic, Kunga- 
Skald (1697), in honor of Charles XI. The King died in that year, after saving 
and rebuilding a Sweden that his more famous son almost destroyed. 

Charles XII was now fifteen. As the map of Europe was being remade by 
blood and iron, he had been trained above all for war. All his sports prepared 
him for martial deeds; he learned mathematics as a branch of military science; 
and he read enough Latin to derive from Qintus Curtius’ biography of Alexander 
the ambition to excel in arms, if not to conquer the world. Tall, handsome, 
strong, with no surplus ounce of flesh to burden him, he enjoyed a soldier’s life, 
bore its privations stoically, laughed at danger and death, and demanded the 
same hardihood of his troops. He cared little for women, and though often 
courted, he never married. He hunted bears with no other weapon than a heavy 
wooden fork; rode his horses at reckless speed, swam in waters that were half 
covered with ice, and relished sham battles in which, time and again, he and his 
friends were nearly killed. Along with fanatical bravery and physical stamina 
went certain qualities of character and intellect: a candor scorning the tricks of 
diplomacy; a sense of honor blemished by exceptional moments of wild cruelty; 
a mind clear to see the point of a matter at once, but impatient of indirect 
approaches in thought or strategy; a taciturn pride that never forgot his royal 
birth and never acknowledged defeat. At his coronation he crowned himself, 
Napoleonwise; he took no oath limiting his power; and when a clergyman 
questioned the wisdom of conferring absolute authority upon a youth of fifteen, 
Charles at first condemned him to death, then commuted the sentence to life 
imprisonment. 

At his accession Sweden was a major Continental power, ruling Finland, 
Ingria, Esthonia, Livonia, Pomerania, and Bremen; she controlled the Baltic, and 
kept Russia from access to that sea. Russia, Poland, Brandenburg, and Denmark 
saw in the youthfulness of the Swedish King an opportunity to extend their 
boundaries to the advantage of their commerce and revenues. The catalytic agent 
in this geographical solution was a Livonian knight, Johann von Patkul. As a 
subject of Sweden he had entered its army and had risen to a captaincy. In 1689 
and 1692 he protested so forcefully against Charles XI’s “reduction” of estates in 
Livonia that he was charged with treason. He escaped to Poland, asked Charles 
XII to pardon him, was refused, and in 1698 proposed to Augustus II of Poland 
and Saxony a coalition of Poland, Saxony, Brandenburg, Denmark and Russia 
against Sweden. Augustus thought the plan timely, and took the first step by 
entering into alliance with Denmark’s Frederick IV (September 25, 1699). 
Patkul proceeded to Moscow. On November 22 Peter the Great signed with the 


envoys of Saxony and Denmark an agreement for the dismemberment of 
Sweden. 


Il. POLAND AND SOBIESKI: 1648-99 


Two events at the outset of this period deeply influenced Polish history. In 
1652, for the first time, a single member of the Sejm defeated a measure by 
exercising the liberum veto, which allowed any delegate in that parliament to 
overrule any majority. Formerly the consent of all the provinces had been 
required for the passage of any measure, and sometimes a small minority had 
made legislation impossible; but no individual had yet asserted the right to veto a 
proposal acceptable to all the rest. Forty-eight of the fifty-five sessions of the 
Sejm after 1652 were “exploded” or terminated by the “free veto” of a single 
deputy. The plan supposed that no majority could justly override a minority, 
however small. It rose not out of popular theory but out of feudal pride; every 
landowner considered himself supreme on his lands. The result was a maximum 
of local independence and collective futility. As the kings were subject to the 
Sejm, and this to the liberum veto, a consistent national policy was usually 
impossible. Nine years after that first veto King John Casimir made a remarkable 
prediction to the Sejm: 


Would God I may prove a false prophet! But I tell you that if you 
do not find a remedy for the present evil [the liberum veto] the 
republic will become the prey of foreign countries. The Muscovites 
will attempt to detach our Russian Palatinates perhaps as far as the 
Vistula. The House of Prussia . . . will try to seize Great Poland. 
Austria will hurl herself upon Cracow. Each of these Powers will 
prefer to partition Poland rather than possess the whole of it with such 
liberties as it enjoys today. 


This prediction was almost literally fulfilled. 


Next only to this veto in historical importance was the revolt of the Cossacks 
in the Ukraine (1648). The consolidation of Lithuania with Poland in the Union 
of Lublin (1569) had brought under chiefly Polish rule the Dnieper region of the 
Ukraine, largely peopled by Zaporogue Cossacks accustomed to independence 
and war. Polish nobles, buying land in this western Ukraine, sought to establish 
feudal conditions there, and Polish Catholics discouraged the exercise of that 


freedom which the Union of Lublin had guaranteed to the Orthodox worship. 
Out of a now inextricable complex of dissatisfactions a Cossack rebellion took 
form, led for a time by a rich hetman, Bogdan Chmielnicki, and supported by the 
Moslem Tatars of the Crimea. On May 26, 1648, the Cossacks and the Tatars 
routed the main Polish army at Korsun, and enthusiasm for the revolt spread 
among rich and poor alike. 

Meanwhile the death of Ladislas TV on May 20 had left the throne of Poland 
to noble debate that lasted till November 20, when the electoral Diet chose John 
II Casimir. Chmielnicki, fearing that the revolt could maintain itself against 
renewed Polish armies only by accepting alien aid and suzerainty, cast in his lot 
with Orthodox Russia. He offered the Ukraine to Czar Alexis; the Russian 
government, quite aware that this meant war with Poland, welcomed the offer; 
and by the “Act of Pereyaslav”, January 18, 1654, the Ukraine passed under 
Russian rule. The region was guaranteed local autonomy under a hetman elected 
by the Cossacks and ratified by the Czar. 

In the ensuing war between Poland and Russia the Crimean Tatars, preferring 
a Polish to a Russian Ukraine, shifted their aid from the Cossacks to the Poles. 
On August 8, 1655, the Russians took Wilno, massacred thousands of the 
inhabitants, and burned the city to the ground. While the Poles defended 
themselves on their eastern front, Charles X led a Swedish army into western 
Poland and took Warsaw (September 8). Polish resistance to him collapsed. The 
Polish gentry, even the Polish army, paid homage and swore allegiance to the 
conqueror.? Cromwell sent him congratulations on having seized one of the 
pope’s horns,4 and Charles assured the Protector that soon there would not be a 
papist left in Poland;° nevertheless he promised religious toleration in Poland. 

His plans were frustrated by his victorious army. Escaping control, it pillaged 
towns, massacred inhabitants, despoiled churches and monasteries. The famous 
Monastery of Jasna Gora, near Czestochowa, stoutly resisted siege; this success, 
regarded as a miracle, aroused the religious ardor of the populace; the Catholic 
priests appealed to the nation to expel the impious invaders; peasants led the way 
in taking up arms; the garrison that Charles had left in Warsaw fled before the 
advancing crowd; John Casimir was restored to his capital (June 16, 1656). The 
Tatars turned against Russia, and Russia, preferring Poland to Sweden as a 
neighbor, signed a truce with Poland (1656). The sudden death of Charles X led 
to the Peace of Oliva (May 3, 1660), ending the war between Poland and 
Sweden. In 1659 the struggle with Russia was resumed. After eight years of 
chaos, campaigns, and vacillations of Cossack loyalty, the Peace of Andrusovo 
(January 20, 1667) ceded Smolensk, Kiev, and the Ukraine east of the Dnieper to 


Russia. This division of the Ukraine endured till the first partition of Poland 
(1772). 


Tired of war and the liberum veto, John Casimir abdicated the Polish throne 
(1668), retired to Nevers in France, and lived a quiet life of study and prayer 
until his death (1672). His successor, Michael Wisniowiecki, fought a disastrous 
war with the Turks; by the Peace of Buczacz (1672) Poland acknowledged 
Turkish sovereignty over the western Ukraine, and pledged an annual tribute of 
220,000 ducats to the sultans. In that war Poland discovered the military genius 
of Jan Sobieski; and when Wisniowiecki died (1673), the Diet, after the usual 
costly delay, elected Poland’s greatest King (1674). 

Jan—now John III—was already forty-four years old. He had had a 
propitious origin as son of the castellan (military governor) at Cracow; his 
mother was the granddaughter of the Polish general Stanislas Z6lkiewski who 
had captured Moscow in 1610; Jan had arms in his blood. Education at the 
University of Cracow, travels in Germany, the Netherlands, England, and 
France, with almost a year in Paris, made him a man of culture as well as of 
martial courage and skill. In 1648 his father died, shortly after being chosen to 
represent Poland at the Peace of Westphalia. Jan hurried home, and joined the 
Polish army in action against the Cossack revolt. When the Swedes invaded 
Poland, and John Casimir fled, Sobieski was among the many Polish officials 
who accepted Charles X as King of Poland, and for a year he served in the 
Swedish army. But when the Poles rose against the invaders Sobieski came back 
to his national allegiance, and fought so well for his country that in 1665 he was 
made commander in chief of the Polish armies. In that year he married the 
remarkable woman who became half of his life and molder of his career. 

Maria Kazimiera, of royal French blood, was born at Nevers in 1641, and 
brought up in France and Poland. At Warsaw, when she was thirteen, her 
vivacious beauty inflamed Sobieski, then twenty-five. But the fortunes of war 
took him away, and when he returned he found her married to Jan Zamojski, a 
noble debauchee. Neglected by her husband, Maria accepted Sobieski as her 
cavaliere servente. Apparently she kept her marriage vows, but she promised to 
marry Sobieski as soon as she could have her union with Zamojski annulled. The 
husband made this unnecessary by dying; the lovers were soon wed; and their 
long love became a legend in Polish history. Many Polish women rivaled the 
French in combining classic beauty of features with an almost masculine 
courage and intelligence, and a penchant for making or guiding kings. From the 
day of their marriage Maria began to plan the elevation of Sobieski to the throne. 


Her love was sometimes unscrupulous, as love can be. In 1669 Sobieski 
seems to have accepted French money to support a French cardinal against 
Wisniowiecki. After Michael’s election Jan joined other nobles in plots to 
depose the King as a coward unfit and unwilling to defend Poland against the 
Turks. He himself led his men to four victories within ten days. On November 
11, 1673, the day of the King’s death, Sobieski routed the Turks at Khotin in 
Bessarabia. The achievement made him a logical candidate for a throne that only 
the most resolute arms could now maintain against foes on every side. To 
reinforce logic he appeared at the electoral Diet at the head of six thousand 
troops. French money played a part in his election, but this was quite in the 
mores of the age. 

He was a king in body and soul as well as in name. Foreigners described him 
as “one of the handsomest and best-built men” in Europe, “of proud and noble 
visage, eyes of light and fire,”© physically strong, venereally assiduous, mentally 
curious and alive. His natural acquisitiveness was spurred by the extravagance of 
his beloved Marysienka, but he often atoned for a parsimonious Sejm by paying 
his soldiers out of his own pocket, and selling his property to buy them guns.” 
He deserved all that he took, for he saved both Poland and Europe. 

His foreign policy was simple in aim: to drive the Turks into Asia, or at least 
to repel their attacks upon the bastion of Western Christendom at Vienna. In this 
effort he was harassed by the alliance of his ally France with the Sultan, and by 
the attempts of the Emperor to embroil him in Turkish wars; Leopold I hoped 
thus to leave Austria free to appropriate Danubian or Hungarian territory to 
which both Austria and Poland laid claim. Treading angrily through the maze, 
Sobieski longed for the freedom to plan policy and issue directives without being 
subject at every step to the Sejm and the liberum veto. He envied the power of 
Louis XIV and the Emperor to make decisions definitely and to issue orders 
accordingly and immediately. 

Soon after his election he undertook to recover the western Ukraine from the 
Turks, who had now advanced as far north as Lvov. There, with only five 
thousand cavalry, he defeated twenty thousand Turks (August 24, 1675). By the 
Treaty of Zuravno (October 17, 1676) he compelled the Turks to surrender their 
claim to tribute, and to acknowledge Polish suzerainty in the western Ukraine. 
He felt that the opportunity had come to expel the Ottoman power from Europe. 
He appealed to Leopold to join with him in war a I’outrance against the Turks; 
but Leopold objected that he had no assurance that if he sent his armies to the 
east, Louis XIV would not attack him in the west. Sobieski begged France to 
give Austria such assurance; Louis refused.2 Sobieski turned more and more 
toward alliance with Austria. When French agents tried to bribe the Sejm against 


him, he exposed their plot and published their secret correspondence. In the 
resultant reaction against France the Sejm signed (April 1, 1683) an alliance with 
the Empire. Poland was to raise forty thousand men, the Empire sixty thousand. 
If Vienna or Cracow should be besieged by the Turks, the other ally would come 
to the rescue with his entire force. 

In July the Turks moved toward Vienna. In August Sobieski and the Polish 
army left Warsaw with the declared purpose “to proceed to the Holy War, and 
with God’s help to give back the old freedom to besieged Vienna, and thereby 
help all wavering Christendom.”9 The finest spirit of medieval chivalry seemed 
restored. The Poles reached the beleaguered capital just in time; disease and 
hunger had already decimated its defenders. Sobieski in person led the combined 
armies of Poland and the Empire in one of the most crucial engagements in 
European history (September 12, 1683). Half of the twenty-five thousand Poles 
who had followed him in the crusade died in battle or on the way. 

He returned to Poland in triumph and disappointment. Warsaw received him 
proudly as the hero of Europe, but he had been rebuffed by the Emperor in his 
hopes of marrying his son to the Archduchess of Austria. To secure a kingdom 
for his son he attempted the conquest of Moldavia; he won all the battles except 
against weather and accident, and came back empty-handed. 

Amid the turmoil of politics, and in the intervals of war, he made his court the 
center of a cultural revival. He himself was a man of wide reading: he had 
studied Galileo and Harvey, Descartes and Gassendi, he had read Pascal, 
Corneille, and Moliere. While supporting the Catholic Church as a matter of 
State policy, he extended religious freedom and protection to Protestants and 
Jews;10 the Jews loved him as they had loved Caesar. He had the will, but not 
the power, to save from death a freethinker who had expressed some doubts as to 
the existence of God (1689);1!1 this was the first auto-da-fé in Polish history. 
Poland continued to produce her own poets, but to import most of her major 
artists. Waclaw Potocki wrote an epic on the Polish victory at Khotin; 
Wespazian Kochowski composed similar epics, and a Polish psalmody in poetic 
prose; and Andrzej Morsztyn, after translating Tasso’s Aminta and Corneille’s 
Cid, showed in his lyrics the influence of French and Italian poetry in Poland. 
Sobieski encouraged the French influence, admiring everything in France except 
its politics. He brought French and Italian painters and sculptors to work in 
Warsaw. He engaged architects, chiefly Italian, to build baroque palaces at 
Wilanow, Zdlkiew, and Jawordw. Sumptuous churches were erected during his 
reign: St. Peter’s in Wilno, and in Warsaw the churches of the Holy Cross and 
the Benedictine nuns. Andreas Schliiter came from Germany to carve decoration 
for the palace at Wilanow and the Krasinski Palace in the capital. Amid these 


Western influences in art, Eastern influence predominated in dress and 
appearance: the long cloak and the broad and colorful waistband, and mustaches 
turned up like double scimitars. 

The old age of the King was darkened by the rebelliousness of his son Jakob, 
the intransigence of his wife, and his failure to have the monarchy made 
hereditary in his family. The liberum veto stood always over his head. He could 
not improve the condition of the peasants, for their masters dominated the Sejm; 
he could not compel the rich to pay taxes, for the rich were the Sejm; he could 
not keep the factious nobles in order, for they refused him a standing army. He 
died of uremia on June 17, 1696, not, as story has it, brokenhearted, but 
saddened by the decline of his beloved country from the pinnacle of heroism to 
which he had raised it. 

The Diet passed over his son and sold the crown to Frederick Augustus, 
Elector of Saxony, who easily transformed himself from a Protestant to a 
Catholic to become Augustus II of Poland. He was a character in his own right. 
History calls him Augustus the Strong, for he was an athlete in body and bed; 
legend credits him with 354 illegitimate children.!2 In January, 1699, he signed 
at Karlowitz a treaty by which Turkey yielded all claim to the western Ukraine. 
Feeling safe now in south and east, Augustus listened to Patkul, and allied 
Poland with Denmark and Russia for the partition of Sweden. 


III. RUSSIA TURNS WEST: 1645-99 


Each of the conspirators could allege some excuse and provocation. Sweden’s 
Charles X had besieged Copenhagen and tried to conquer Denmark. He had 
invaded Poland and captured her capital; and Gustavus Adolphus had so 
strengthened Swedish power in Livonia and Ingria that he could defy Russia to 
launch a boat on the Baltic without Sweden’s consent. The imprisoned Russian 
bear gnawed its claws at the sight of all exits closed in the west, all outlets to the 
Black Sea shut off by the Crimean Tatars and the Turks. Only eastward could 
Russia move—into Siberia; and that seemed the way to hardships and barbarism. 
The comforts and graces of life beckoned Russia to the west, and the West was 
resolved to keep Russia Oriental. 

When Alexis Mikhailovich Romanov became czar Russia was as yet 
overwhelmingly medieval. She had not known Roman law, or Renaissance 
humanism, or Reformation religious reform. Under Alexis Russian law received 
a new formulation (the Ulozhenie of 1649), but this merely codified existing 


laws based on absolutism and orthodoxy. So it remained a criminal offense to 
look at the new moon, or play chess, or neglect church attendance, in Lent. 
These and a hundred other crimes were punished by the knout. Alexis himself, 
though personally amiable and generous, was fanatically pious; often he spent 
five hours a day in church, making on one occasion fifteen hundred 
obeisances.!3 He delighted in feeding the beggars who gathered around his 
palace, but he punished severely all political or religious dissent, taxed his 
people heavily, and allowed exploitation of the peasantry and corruption in the 
government to go to such lengths that revolts broke out in Moscow, Novgorod, 
and Pskov, and, above all, among the Cossacks of the Don. One of these, Stenka 
Razin, formed a robber band, pillaged and killed the rich and made himself 
master of Astrakhan and Tsaritsyn (now Stalingrad). He set up a Cossack 
republic along the Volga, and at one time threatened to take Moscow. He was 
captured and was tortured till he died (1671), but his memory was cherished by 
the poor as a promise of revenge against the landlords and the government. 

Even in this medieval milieu some modern influences appeared. The wars 
with Poland involved more frequent contacts with the West. Diplomats and 
merchants came in rising number from what the Russians called “Europe.” The 
River Dvina and the ports of Riga and Archangel saw increasing trade with 
Western states. Foreign technicians were called in to develop mines, organize 
industries, and manufacture armament. An entire colony of immigrants grew up, 
about 1650, in a quarter of Moscow; Germans and Poles brought a touch of 
Western literature and music to this settlement, and provided Latin tutors for rich 
Russian families. Alexis himself maintained a German orchestra. He allowed his 
minister Artamon Matveev to import Western furniture and French manners, 
even to the social mingling of women with men. When the Russian ambassador 
to the Grand Duke of Tuscany sent Alexis descriptions of Florentine dramas, 
operas, and ballets, Alexis allowed the building of a theater in Moscow and the 
presentation of plays, chiefly Biblical; one of these, Esther, preceded Racine’s 
play of that name by seventeen years. Feeling that he had sinned in attending 
these performances, Alexis mentioned them to his confessor, who permitted him 
the new pleasures.!4 Matveev married a Scottish lady of the famous Hamilton 
family; they adopted and brought up a Russian orphan, Natalia Naruishkina; 
Alexis took her as his second wife. 

These Westernizing ventures aroused a patriotic reaction. Some Orthodox 
Russians condemned the study of Latin as an evil thing that might incline youth 
to un-Orthodox ideas. The older generation felt that any change in customs, 
faith, or ritual dislodged some stone in the social structure, loosened all, and 
might in time bring the whole precarious edifice down in ruins. Religion in 


Russia relied on liturgy as well as doctrine. Though the masses had as yet a very 
limited capacity to understand ideas, they could be trained in religious 
observances whose hypnotic repetition made for social and mental stability and 
peace. But the repetition had to be exact to produce the hypnotic effect; a change 
in the accustomed sequence would break the soothing charm; hence every detail 
of the ceremonial, every word of the prayers, had to remain as they had been for 
centuries. One of the bitterest disputes and divisions in Russian history came 
when Nikon, Patriarch of Moscow, introduced into the liturgy some reforms 
based upon a study of Byzantine practices and texts. Clerics who had learned 
Greek pointed out to the Patriarch many errors in the texts used by the Russian 
Orthodox Church. Nikon ordered a revision and correction of the texts and 
ritual: for example, Jesus was henceforth to be Jisus, not Isus; the sign of the 
cross was to be made with three fingers, not two; the number of genuflections 
during a certain prayer were to be reduced from twelve to four; icons showing 
Italian influence were to be destroyed and replaced by icons adhering to 
Byzantine patterns. In general, Russian ritual was to be brought into closer 
conformity with its Byzantine origins. Some Russian churchmen who refused to 
accept these changes were demoted or anathematized or sent to Siberia. Nikon’s 
dictatorial methods displeased the Czar, and in 1667 he was banished to a remote 
monastery. The Russian Church split into two factions; the official church, 
supported by Alexis, accepted the reforms; the dissenters (Raskolniki), or Old 
Believers (Staroviertsi), developed into a schismatic body, which the new 
orthodoxy persecuted with fire and sword. Their leader, Avvakum, was burned 
at the stake (1681) by order of Czar Feodor. Many Old Believers killed 
themselves rather than pay taxes to a government which they identified with 
Antichrist. This religious chaos was part of the inheritance of Peter the Great. 
The death of Alexis (1676) prepared a violent conflict among his children. By 
his first wife, Maria Miloslavski, he left an ailing son, Feodor (born 1662), a 
lame, half-blind, and half-imbecile son, Ivan (born 1666), and six daughters, of 
whom the ablest and most ambitious was Sophia Alekseevna inborn 1657). By 
his second wife, Natalia Naruishkina, Alexis begot the famous Peter (born 
1672). Feodor inherited the throne, but died in 1682. The boyars, judging Ivan 
helplessly incompetent, wished to make Peter czar, with his mother as regent. 
But Peter’s stepsisters hated Natalia, and feared to be neglected under her rule. 
Led by Sophia, they stirred up the Streltsi—soldiers of the Moscow garrison—to 
invade the Kremlin and insist upon the accession of Ivan. Matveev, Natalia’s 
foster father, pleaded with the soldiers to withdraw. They tore him from Peter’s 
grasp, killed him before the eyes of the ten-year-old boy, killed Natalia’s 
brothers and several of her supporters, and forced the boyars to accept Ivan as 


czar, with Peter as co-czar but subordinate, and with Sophia as regent. These 
barbarities may have shared in producing the convulsions that later disturbed 
Peter’s life; in any case they gave him unforgettable lessons in violence and 
brutality. 

Natalia withdrew with Peter to Preobrazhensky, a suburb of Moscow. Sophia 
governed well. She repudiated the isolation of the terem, or women’s quarters; 
she appeared in public unveiled, and presided without a qualm over male 
assemblies where old heads shook at such insolence. She had received more 
education than most of the men around her; she was inclined to reform, and to 
Western ideas; and she chose as her chief minister, perhaps as her lover, a man 
much won to Western ways. Prince Vasili Golitsyn wrote Latin, admired France, 
adorned his palace with paintings and Gobelin tapestries, and had a large library 
of Latin, Polish, and German books. It was apparently due to his example and 
encouragement that three thousand stone dwellings were built in Moscow in the 
seven years of his regency, whereas, before, all houses had been of wood. He 
seems to have planned to free the serfs.!5 Under his rule enslavement for debt 
was abolished, murderers were no longer buried alive, and the death penalty for 
seditious utterances was abolished. His work as a reformer was ruined by his 
failure as a general. He reorganized the army and twice led it against the Turks; 
in both cases he mismanaged the provisioning of the troops; they returned 
defeated and rebellious, and their disaffection gave Peter his cue to capture 
power. 


IV. PETER LEARNING 


He had been receiving education from his mother, his tutors, and his sallies 
into the streets of Moscow. He was not precocious, but he was eager, curious, 
intelligent, fascinated by the mechanisms brought in from the West—watches, 
weapons, tools, and instruments. He longed for a Russia that would rival the 
West in industry and war. He loved to play war games with his rough 
companions—raising, attacking, and defending forts. Dreaming of a Russian 
navy before Russia had touched an ice-free sea, he built larger and larger boats, 
until he had to go eighty miles from Moscow to find, at Pereslavl, a lake in 
which he could set his little fleet afloat. 

As he grew stronger he bore with rising impatience the ascendancy of a 
stepsister who, with Vasili Golitsyn, had appropriated the authority of both Ivan 
and himself. On July 18, 1689, Peter joined Ivan in the procession that annually 


celebrated Moscow’s liberation from the Poles. Contrary to custom, Sophia 
walked in the procession. Peter, now seventeen, commanded her to withdraw; 
she persisted; he left the city in anger, and sought allies against the Regent. He 
found them in the boyars, who had never reconciled themselves to being ruled 
by a woman, and in the Streltsi, who, having suffered some rebuffs from Sophia, 
were ready for stratagems and spoils. Boris Golitsyn, cousin to the minister, set 
the coup d’état in motion by sending a false message to Peter that Sophia was 
planning to arrest him. Peter, followed by his mother, his sister, and his recently 
acquired wife, fled to the Troitsko-Sergievskaya Monastery, forty-five miles 
from Moscow. Thence he sent orders to each colonel of the Streltsi to come to 
the Troitsko-Sergievskaya. Sophia forbade them to obey, but many went. Soon 
the leaders of the nobility came, and then Joachim, Patriarch of Moscow. Vasili 
Golitsyn was summoned, submitted, and was exiled to a village near Archangel. 
Several of Sophia’s supporters were captured; some were tortured, some were 
put to death. Peter wrote to Ivan for permission to take over the government; 
Ivan’s consent was given or presumed. Peter ordered Sophia to remove to a 
convent; she protested, rebelled, yielded. She was provided with every comfort 
and many servants, but was forbidden to leave the convent grounds. On October 
16, 1689, Peter entered Moscow, was welcomed by Ivan, and assumed supreme 
power. Ivan gracefully retired from public life; and seven years later he died. 
Peter, however, was not yet ready to rule. He left the government to the the 
illiberal and reactionary Boris Golitsyn, Joachim, and others, while he himself 
spent much of his time in the foreign colony. There he made new friends who 
strongly influenced his development. One was Patrick Gordon, a Scot soldier of 
fortune who was now at fifty-five an officer in the Russian army; from him Peter 
learned more of the art of war. Another was Francois Lefort, born in Geneva, 
now at thirty-four a Russian major general. His good looks, quick mind, and 
pleasant ways delighted the young czar, who dined twice or thrice a week with 
him, to the dismay of Muscovites, who regarded all foreigners as vicious 
heretics. Peter preferred the company of these aliens to that of the Russians. 
They seemed to be more civilized, though they drank as heavily; they far 
excelled the Russians in industrial, scientific, and military knowledge; and their 
talk and amusements were on a higher plane. Peter noted their mutual toleration 
in religion—Gordon a Catholic, Lefort a Protestant—and smilingly served as 
godfather for Catholic and Protestant children at the baptismal font. From the 
Germans and the Dutch he acquired enough of their languages for his purposes. 
These were to make Russia strong in war, and have her rival the West in the 
arts of peace. He learned from the Dutch resident, Baron von Keller, how the 
Hollanders maintained their wealth and power by building good ships. He 


longed to find an outlet to the sea, and to build a salt-water fleet. He had no such 
outlet except at Archangel, which was icebound half the year. Nevertheless he 
made his way there in 1693; he bought a Dutch man-of-war lying in the harbor; 
when he overcame his fear of the sea and set forth on this vessel, he was drunk 
with delight. “You shall command her,” he wrote to Lefort, “and I will serve as a 
common sailor.”!6 He dressed himself like a Dutch sea captain, and mingled 
happily with Dutch sailors in the wineshops of the port. The salt air of that cold 
sea was a bracing breath from the West, from that region of industry, power, 
science, and art which called to him ever more and more temptingly. 

There were two practicable ways to the West: one via the Baltic, closed by 
Sweden and Poland, the other via the Black Sea, closed by Tatars and Turks. 
The Tatars and Turks controlled at Azov the mouth of the Don; they made 
repeated raids into Muscovite territory, capturing Russians—sometimes twenty 
thousand in a year—to sell them as slaves in Constantinople. In 1695 Peter 
ordered his army to graduate from games to war, to march through the steppes, 
sail down the rivers, and attack Azov. Three generals were in divided command 
—Golovin, Gordon, Lefort; Peter humbly served as bombardier sergeant in the 
Preobrazhensky regiment. The affair was badly managed, the troops were poorly 
disciplined; after fourteen costly weeks the siege was abandoned, and Peter 
returned to Moscow swearing that he would train a better army, and try again. 

At Voronezh he built a fleet of transports and men-of-war. In May, 1696, he 
sailed down the Don with 75,000 men, and resumed the siege of Azov. In July, 
chiefly by the bravery of the Don Cossacks, the city was taken. Peter at once 
ordered a large fleet to be built at Voronezh for service on the Black Sea. All 
Russia, including the great landlords, was taxed for the purpose; workers were 
conscripted; foreign mechanics were brought in. Fifty Russian nobles were sent 
at their own expense to Italy, Holland, and England, to learn the art of building 
ships. On March 10, 1697, Peter followed them. 

Russia would have been horrified at the thought of its Czar going abroad into 
lands soiled with heresy. Therefore he organized an embassy of fifty-five nobles 
and two hundred attendants, led by Lefort, to visit “Europe” and seek allies 
against the Turks. Among the fifty-five emissaries was a noncommissioned 
officer answering only to the name Peter Mikhailov, and using as a seal the 
image of a shipwright and the inscription “My rank is that of a pupil, and I need 
masters.”!7 Once outside Russia, Peter wore this incognito loosely. It was as 
Czar of Russia that he was entertained by Elector Frederick III of Brandenburg, 
by King William III in England, by Emperor Leopold I in Vienna. Even in his 
royal state he shocked the courts by his rough manners and speech, his 


uncleanliness and untidiness, and his aversion to the use of knives and forks.18 
But he made his way. 

The embassy encountered difficulties, which Peter never forgot, in moving 
through Swedish Livonia to Riga. Thence he hurried to K6nigsberg, where he 
signed with the Elector a treaty of trade and friendship. In Brandenburg he 
studied artillery and fortification with a Prussian military engineer, who gave 
him a certificate of progress. At Koppenbriigge Sophia, the widowed Electress 
of Hanover, and her daughter Sophia Charlotte, Electress of Brandenburg, 
persuaded him and his suite to dine and dance with them. The Dowager later 
described him: 


The Czar is very tall, his features are fine, and his figure very noble. 
He has great vivacity of mind, and a ready and just repartee. .. . It 
could be wished that his manners were a little less rustic . . . He was 
very gay, very talkative, and we established a great friendship for each 
other. . . . He told us that he worked in building ships, showed us his 
hands, and made us touch the callous places that had been caused by 
work. .. . He is a very extraordinary man... . He has a very good 
heart, and remarkably noble sentiments. . . . He did not get drunk in 
our presence, but we had hardly left when the people of his suite made 
ample amends. . . . He is sensible to the charms of beauty, but .. . I 
found in him no disposition to gallantry. . . . The Muscovites, in 
dancing, took the whalebones of our corsets for our bones, and the 
Czar showed his astonishment by saying that the German ladies had 
devilish hard bones. 19 


From Koppenbriigge the embassy sailed down the Rhine into Holland. 
Leaving most of the group at Amsterdam, Peter and a few intimates went on to 
Zaandam, then a great shipbuilding center (August 18, 1697); even in Russia he 
had heard much about the skill of the shipwrights in this picturesque town. In its 
streets he recognized a worker whom he had known in Moscow, Gerrit Kist. 
Asking him to respect his incognito, Peter proposed to live in Kist’s small 
wooden cottage. There he stayed for a week, dressing in the garb of a Dutch 
workingman, spending his days in watching the shipwrights at work, and finding 
time, at night, to make love to a servant girl at the local inn. In later years Joseph 
II and Napoleon visited the cottage as a shrine, Czar Alexander I decorated it 
with a marble slab, and a Dutch poet inscribed on the wall a famous line: “Nichts 
is den grooten man te klein” (To a great man nothing is too small).29 


Annoyed by the crowds that followed his every step at Zaandam, Peter went 
back to Amsterdam and his embassy. He again insisted on being incognito, but 
now he called himself “Carpenter Peter of Zaandam.” He persuaded the Dutch 
East India Company to let him join its workers in the shipyards at Oostenburg. 
There he labored for four months with ten of his followers, helping to build and 
launch a ship. He allowed no distinction to be made between himself and other 
workingmen, and he put his shoulder to the timber like the rest. At night he 
studied geometry and the theory of shipbuilding; his notebooks show how 
thorough these studies were. He found time to visit factories, workshops, 
anatomical museums, botanical gardens, theaters, and hospitals. He met the great 
physician and botanist Boerhaave, studied microscopy with Leeuwenhoek, and 
took the gentlemen of his suite into Boerhaave’s anatomical theater. He took up 
military engineering with Baron van Coehorn, architecture with Schynvoet, 
mechanics with van der Heyden. He learned to pull teeth, and some of his aides 
suffered under his zealous dentistry. He entered the homes of the Dutch to study 
their family life and domestic arrangements. He shopped in the markets, mingled 
with the people, marveled at their various trades, learned to mend his own 
clothes and cobble his shoes. He drank beer and wine with the Dutch in their 
saloons. Probably no man in history has been more eager to absorb and savor 
life. 

In all this activity he did not lose sight of Russia. He guided by letter the 
actions of its deputed government. He engaged, and sent to Russia, several naval 
captains, thirty-five lieutenants, seventy-two pilots, fifty physicians, four cooks, 
345 sailors; he dispatched to Russia 260 cases of guns, sailcloth, compasses, 
whalebone, cork, anchors, and tools, even eight blocks of marble for Russian 
sculptors to work on.2! His interest lagged when it came to the refinement of 
manners, the graces of society, or the subtleties of thought; he had no time for 
metaphysics, balls, or salons; in any case those intangibles could wait. For the 
present his task was to introduce the crafts and practical sciences of the West 
into Russia “so that, having mastered them thoroughly, we can, when we return, 
be victors over the enemies of Jesus Christ”22—i.e., take Constantinople and let 
Russia pass from its prison through the Bosporus into the world. 

After four months in Holland he asked William III if he might visit England, 
still semi-incognito. William sent the royal yacht to fetch him. Peter arrived in 
London in January, 1698. Though it was winter, he frequented the docks and the 
naval establishments. He visited the Royal Society and the Mint, where he may 
have met Newton. Evelyn turned over his house and carefully groomed grounds 
at Deptford to Peter and his staff; later the English government allowed Sir John 
£ 350 to repair the damage done by the Russians. The Czar astonished his 


neighbors by going to bed early, rising at four, and walking to the shipyards with 
an ax over his shoulder and a pipe in his mouth. He made a mistress of a leading 
actress, who complained that he underpaid her. He received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws at Oxford, and attended Protestant services with such decorum that 
parsons expected him to convert Russia to the Reformation. Bishop Burnet 
worked upon him, found him curious but noncommittal, and concluded that the 
Czar seemed “designed by nature rather to be a ship-carpenter than a great 
prince.”23 

Having spent four months in England, Peter sailed back to Amsterdam, 
rejoined his embassy, and moved on with it through Leipzig and Dresden to 
Vienna (June 26, 1698). Through an impatient month he labored in vain to bring 
the Emperor into an alliance against Turkey. He was pleasant to the Jesuits, who 
began to dream of a Roman Catholic Russia. Then, just as he was about to leave 
for Venice, a message reached him that the Streltsi were in revolt, and were 
threatening to seize Moscow and the government. He started at once for Russia, 
but near Cracow he received assurance that the revolt had been put down. At 
Rava he tarried four days with Augustus II of Poland. He was surprised and 
delighted to find a king who could match him in physical strength, wild hunting, 
and hard drinking. They fell in love with each other, kissed, and debated whether 
Sweden or Turkey should be the first victim of their friendship. On September 4 
Peter reached Moscow, after eighteen months of a journey that in Macaulay’s 
judgment marked “an epoch in the history not only of his own country, but... 
of the world.”24 Russia had discovered Europe, and Europe had discovered 
Russia. Leibniz began to study Russian. 

But Peter was still a seventeenth-century Muscovite. He had never forgiven 
the Streltsi their share in the murder of his uncles and Matveev, and in the 
usurpation of power by Sophia. His plans for a new army left no room for this 
troublesome Praetorian Guard. When he learned that Sophia had from her 
convent negotiated with them to restore her to power, that they had threatened 
Lefort and others of the “German colony,” that they had spread rumors that he 
was betraying the religion of Russia in his love of the West, his fury became a 
convulsion of revenge. He ordered a considerable number of the Streltsi to be 
tortured, with a view to making them confess Sophia’s share in their uprising; 
they bore the most terrible torments without implicating her. He had her 
attendants tortured with the same end and result. Sophia was forced to take the 
vows, and was closely confined in her convent, where she died six years later. A 
thousand Streltsi were put to death; Peter executed five with his own hand, and 
compelled his aides to do likewise; Lefort refused. By 1705 the Streltsi had 
disappeared from history. 


Peter began at once to build a new army. The old one had been composed of 
Streltsi, of foreign mercenaries, and of peasant levies raised by noblemen. Peter 
replaced this motley with a standing army of 210,000 men by conscripting one 
man from every twenty peasant households. These troops were dressed in 
“European” uniforms, and were drilled in the tactics of the West. The term of 
service for all ranks was for life. In addition Peter called upon 100,000 Cossacks. 
Ships were hurriedly built on lakes, rivers, seas; by 1705 the Russian navy had 
forty-eight men-of-war, eight hundred smaller vessels, and 28,000 men. 

All this was still in process, far from complete, when Patkul came to Moscow 
and proposed that Peter join Frederick IV of Denmark and Augustus II of Poland 
to drive Sweden from the mainland and wrest from her the control of the Baltic. 
All those ships that were abuilding longed for the sea. Preferably the warm 
Mediterranean—but the Turkish Empire was still discouragingly strong, 
Constantinople was a hard nut to crack, and Austria and France were now 
friends with the Turks. Russia must look to the other door, must seek some outlet 
in the north. It was untimely that Swedish envoys had just come to Moscow and 
had secured Peter’s consent to renew the Treaty of Kardis pledging Russia and 
Sweden to peace. But geography and commerce laugh at treaties. Besides, had 
not the Baltic littoral between the Neva and Narva rivers—the provinces of 
Ingria and Karelia—formerly belonged to Russia, and been surrendered to 
Sweden in 1616 only because Russia, then in her Time of Troubles, was 
powerless to resist? Why should not force recapture what force had taken away? 
On November 22, 1699, Peter joined the coalition against Sweden, and prepared 
to cut his way through to the Baltic. On August 8, 1700, he cleared his southern 
front as well as a treaty could, by signing peace with Turkey. On that same day 
he ordered his army to march into Swedish Livonia. 


V. CHARLES XII AND THE GREAT NORTHERN WAR: 1700-21 


Some inkling of the coalition agreement reached Stockholm. The royal 
Council met to discuss measures of defense. The prevailing judgment was that 
negotiations should be opened with one or another of the allies with a view to a 
separate peace. Charles listened for a long time in silence, then rose abruptly. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “I have resolved never to engage in an unjust war, but... 
never to conclude a just war but by the ruin of my foes.”25 He renounced all 
amusements, all luxuries, all intercourse with women, all use of wine. His army 
and navy were in readiness. With them he left Stockholm on April 24, 1700, to 


begin one of the most spectacular military careers in history. He never saw his 
capital again. 

He attacked Denmark first, for he had to protect the southern provinces of 
Sweden from Danish assaults while he faced Poland and Russia. With 
characteristic daring and speed, over the protest of his admiral, he led his ships 
across the eastern—supposedly unnavigable—channel of the Sound, and landed 
in Sjaelland, only a few miles from Copenhagen (August 4, 1700). The Danish 
King, Frederick IV, dreading the capture of his capital, hastily signed the Peace 
of Travendal (August 18), paying an indemnity of 200,000 rix-dollars, and 
swearing that he would never attack Sweden. 

In May, 1700, Augustus II tried to take Riga. He was defeated by the seventy- 
five-year-old Swedish general Count Erik Dahlberg, who had gained the title 
“the Vauban of Sweden” by his skill in fortification. Augustus, retreating, 
appealed to Peter to relieve him by invading Ingria. Peter responded by ordering 
forty thousand men to besiege Narva. Thinking to help Dahlberg, Charles XII 
transported his army by sea to Pernau (Parnu), on the Gulf of Riga; but finding 
that warrior victorious, he turned north, and marched through swamps and 
dangerous passes to appear suddenly in the rear of Peter’s army. The Czar was 
surprised into what seemed disgraceful cowardice; he left the army (in which he 
had been serving only as a lieutenant), and fled to Novgorod and Moscow. 
Probably he knew that his crude conscripts would collapse in their first test; he 
could not afford to be captured, for he thought himself more valuable to Russia 
alive than dead. The forty thousand Russians, under the incompetent command 
of the Magyar Prince Carl Eugene de Croy, were defeated by Charles’s eight 
thousand Swedes in the battle of Narva (November 20, 1700), the first setback in 
Peter’s adult career. 

The Swedish generals urged Charles to march upon Moscow and finish Peter. 
But his army was small, winter had begun, even the young Napoleon’s courage 
must have hesitated before the engulfing distances of Russia, and the problem of 
feeding his army in a hostile land. Moreover (pledges being paper), could he 
trust the Danish King, or the Polish, not to invade Sweden while its main army 
and leader were so far from home? After reorganizing the government and 
defense of Livonia, Charles marched south into Poland, occupied Warsaw 
without a struggle (1702) like his grandfather forty-seven years earlier, deposed 
Augustus, and made Stanislas Leszczynski King of Poland (1704). Each of the 
allies had now been defeated; but the Russian bear had just begun to fight. 

Peter had not only recovered from his fright, he had organized and equipped 
another army. To provide it with artillery, he ordered the bells of the churches 
and monasteries to be melted down; three hundred cannon were forged, and a 


school was set up to train artillerymen. Soon the new Jevies were winning 
victories; Peter’s own battalion of artillery led in capturing Nienskans, at the 
mouth of the Neva (1703); and here at once the Czar began to build 
“Petersburg,” hardly realizing as yet that this was to be his capital, but resolved 
that it should be one portal to the sea. While Charles was busy in Poland, Peter 
came up again before Narva. Charles had left too small a garrison there; the 
great fortress was taken by assault (August 20, 1704); the victors avenged the 
former failure with a frightful massacre, which Peter finally stopped by killing 
twelve of the blood-maddened Russians with his own hand. 

In Poland the triumph of Charles seemed complete. The deposed Augustus 
signed a treaty acknowledging Leszczynski as king, renouncing his alliances 
against Sweden, and surrendering to Charles the man who had first organized the 
coalition; Johann von Patkul was broken on the wheel and then beheaded (1707). 
Peter found himself alone against the young Swedish terror. He tried to bribe the 
English ministry to arrange a peace, but it refused to interfere. Peter’s agent went 
directly to Marlborough, who agreed to intercede in return for a principality in 
Russia;2© Peter offered him Kiev or Vladimir or Siberia, a guarantee of fifty 
thousand thalers a year, and “a rock ruby such as no European potentate 
possesses”;2”7 but these negotiations fell through. Western statesmen 
sympathized with Charles, despised Augustus, feared Peter; some of them 
argued that if Russia were allowed to expand westward, all Europe would soon 
tremble before a Slavic inundation.28 

On January 1, 1708, Charles crossed the Vistula on unsafe ice at the head of 
44,000 men, half of them cavalry. He reached Grodno on the twenty-sixth only 
two hours after Peter had abandoned it. The Czar had decided on defense by 
depth and devastation; he ordered his armies to retreat, to draw Charles farther 
and farther into the Russian mattress, and to burn all crops as they passed; he 
commanded the peasants to hide their corn in the earth or the snow, and scatter 
their cattle in forests and swamps. He entrusted to the Cossack hetman Ivan 
Mazeppa the defense of “Little Russia” and the Ukraine. Mazeppa had been 
brought up as a page at the Polish court; a Polish nobleman whom he had 
cuckolded had him bound naked on a wild Ukrainian horse; the horse (as Byron 
was to tell) was deliberately frightened by the cuts of a whip and the firing of a 
pistol close to his ear; the steed rushed through thickets and woods to his native 
haunts; Mazeppa, though torn and bloody, survived, and rose to be leader of the 
Zaporogue Cossacks. He pretended loyalty to Peter, but resented the Czar’s 
autocracy, and waited for a chance to revolt. Hearing that Peter was retreating 
and Charles advancing, he decided that his opportunity had come. He sent 
Charles an offer of co-operation. 


It was probably that offer that led Charles to continue his reckless march into 
Russia. The “scorched-earth” policy was having its effect; the Swedes found 
nothing but charred wilderness in their path, and began to starve. Charles had 
relied upon reinforcements from Riga; these tried to reach him, but were half 
destroyed by the Russians on their way. Charles hoped that Mazeppa would join 
him with provisions and the full force of the Dnieper Cossacks; but Peter, 
suspecting treachery, sent an army under Aleksandr Danilovich Menshikov to 
arrest Mazeppa; the hetman, surprised before he could raise his horsemen, fled to 
Charles at Horki, bringing only thirteen hundred men. Charles marched south to 
capture Mazeppa’s capital, Baturin, and its supplies; Menshikov reached it first, 
bumed the city to the ground, and appointed a hetman faithful to Russia. Peter, 
using every weapon, discouraged the Cossacks from joining the Swedes by 
manifestoes describing the invaders as heretics who “deny the doctrines of the 
true religion and spit on the picture of the Blessed Virgin.”29 Charles’s hope now 
was that the Tatars and Turks would come to his aid in revenge for Peter’s 
seizure of Azov. 

None came, and the winter of 1708-9 proved a terrible enemy to the Swedes. 
It was especially severe everywhere in Europe: the Baltic froze so deeply that 
heavily laden wagons crossed the Sound on the ice; in Germany the fruit trees 
died; in France the Rhone, in Venice the canals, were covered with ice. In the 
Ukraine snow blanketed the ground from October 1 to April 5; birds fell dead in 
their flight; saliva congealed in its passage from the mouth to the ground; wine 
and spirits froze into solid blocks; firewood would not burn in the open air; and 
the wind cut like a knife over the level plains and into the face. Charles’s 
soldiers suffered in silent fortitude while two thousand of them died of hunger or 
cold. “You could see,” said an eyewitness, “some without hands, some without 
feet, some without ears or noses, many creeping along after the manner of 
quadrupeds.”3° Charles bade them march on, trusting that somewhere soon they 
would come upon Peter’s main army and win all Russia with one overwhelming 
victory. Wherever he made contact with the enemy, at Holowczyn, Cerkova, and 
Opressa, he won through superior generalship and courage, often against forces 
ten times greater than his own. But when that winter ended, his army had 
dwindled from 44,000 to 24,000 men. 

On May 11, 1709, it reached Poltava, on a tributary of the Dnieper, eighty- 
five miles southwest of Kharkov. Here at last Charles sighted Peter’s army, 
eighty thousand strong. While on reconnaissance he was struck in the foot by a 
bullet. He made nothing of the wound, and calmly extracted the bullet with his 
own knife; but when he regained his camp he fainted. Unable to lead in person, 
he delegated the command to General Carl Rehnskjoll, and ordered him to attack 


on the morrow (June 26). At first the Swedes, who had never lost a battle under 
Charles, carried everything before them. To urge them on, Charles had himself 
carried to the field of battle on a litter, which was shattered under him by enemy 
fire. Peter, though still officially a mere lieutenant, rode to the forefront, 
encouraging his troops; a bullet passed through his hat, another was stopped by a 
golden cross on his breast. His years of preparing and training artillery now 
served him well; his cannon fired five times to every once of the Swedes. When 
Swedish ammunition ran out the Swedish infantry was massacred wholesale by 
the Russian artillery. Seeing the situation hopeless, the Swedish cavalry 
surrendered. Charles himself mounted a horse and fled with Mazeppa and a 
thousand men across the Dnieper into Turkish territory. The Swedish lost, in 
killed and wounded, four thousand men; the Russians lost 4,635, but took 18,670 
prisoners, including three generals and many officers. Peter treated the officers 
honorably, but employed the prisoners on fortifications and public works. 
Leibniz hailed his humanity and concluded, from the size of the Russian 
battalions, that God was on the side of the Russians.3! Peter agreed with him. 
“Now by God’s help,” he wrote, “the foundations of Petersburg are securely laid 
for all time.”32 

The battle had endless and far-reaching results. Leszczynski fled to Alsace, 
and Augustus II remounted the Polish throne. Russia appropriated the Baltic 
principalities and all of the Ukraine. Denmark rejoined the alliance against 
Sweden, invaded Skane, but was repulsed. Frederick William of Prussia took 
Stettin and Holstein, and part of Pomerania. Russian prestige and pride ran high; 
Louis XIV offered his alliance to Peter, who rejected it but consented to receive 
an envoy. 

Charles did not admit that he was definitely beaten. The Turks, grateful to 
anyone who had made trouble for Russia, gave their royal refugee all but royal 
honors. At Bender (now Tighina), near the Dniester, he maintained his own 
court, and received from Sultan Ahmed III supplies for himself and eighteen 
hundred Swedes still in his service. As soon as his foot healed he resumed 
martial exercises, and drilled his littke army. His abstinence from wine, and his 
regular attendance at public prayers, led to the report that he was a convert to 
Islam. He employed every means to persuade the Sultan or the vizier to make 
war against Russia; and in that hope he refused to be taken back to Sweden by 
French vessels offered to his use. An attempt was made to poison him, but it was 
detected in time. Peter demanded that Mazeppa be surrendered to him as a 
traitorous Russian subject; Charles would not permit it, and Mazeppa cut the 
knot by dying (1710). 


Every victory breeds new enemies or inflames old ones. Charles was able to 
convince the Sultan that the rising power of Russia, now unchecked in the north, 
would sooner or later challenge Turkish control of the Black Sea and the 
Bosporus. The Sultan declared war, and sent against Russia 200,000 men under 
his vizier. Peter, caught by surprise, could gather only 38,000 soldiers in the 
south to stop this avalanche. His Bulgarian and Serbian allies failed him. When 
the two armies met at the River Prut (now the eastern boundary of Romania), 
Peter had to give battle, for the surrounding country had been ravaged, and he 
had provisions for only two days. Expecting defeat and death, he sent 
instructions to Moscow for the election of a new czar in case his fears should be 
realized; then he retired to his tent and forbade anyone to enter. But his second 
wife, Catherine, agreed with his generals that surrender was better than mass 
suicide. She braved Peter’s wrath by taking in to him for his signature a letter 
asking the vizier for terms. Peter signed without hope. Catherine collected all her 
jewels, borrowed money from the officers, and sent Vice-Chancellor Peter 
Shafirov, armed with 230,000 rubles, to negotiate terms with the vizier. The 
vizier took the rubles and jewels, and allowed Peter to withdraw his army and 
equipment unhindered, on his promise to surrender Azov, to dismantle the 
Russian forts and ships there, to allow Charles clear passage to Sweden, and to 
interfere no more in Polish affairs. Peter readily made these promises (August 1, 
1711), and led his troops away. Charles, coming up ready for battle, raged when 
he found peace. He secured the dismissal of the pacific vizier and continued his 
efforts for war; but Shafirov, with 84,900 ducats, persuaded the new vizier to 
confirm the Treaty of the Prut. 

Tired of these complications, the Sultan asked Charles to leave Turkey. He 
refused. A Turkish force of twelve thousand men was sent to compel him; with 
forty men he held them off for eight hours, killing ten Turks himself; finally a 
dozen Janissaries overpowered him (February 1, 1713). He was transported to 
Dimotika, near Adrianople, but was allowed to remain there for twenty months 
while a new vizier meditated war with Russia. When this hope faded, Charles 
consented to return to Sweden. Ht was provided with military escort, gifts, and 
funds. He left Dimotika (September 20, 1714), traveled through Wallachia, 
Transylvania, and Austria, and at midnight, November 11, reached Pomerania 
and its port and fort, Stralsund, on the Baltic coast due south of Sweden. This 
and Wismar, to the west, were the last Swedish strongholds on the mainland. 

By this time Charles’s insistence upon governing Sweden from Turkey, and 
his refusal to make any concessions to Peter, had brought the Swedish empire to 
collapse. On August 1, 1714, Elector George of Hanover had become King 
George I of England. Resolved to use his new power to add Bremen and Verden 


to Hanover, he joined Britain with Denmark and Prussia in a new coalition 
against Sweden, and the British fleet reinforced the Danish in the Straits. Charles 
found himself locked up in Stralsund, at war with England, Hanover, Denmark, 
Saxony, Prussia, and Russia. For twelve months he stood siege there by 36,000 
men, frequently leading his garrison on heroic futile sallies. After the town and 
its walls had been shattered by the besiegers’ cannon, and surrender was 
inevitable, Charles leaped into a small vessel, sailed through enemy fire, and 
reached Karlskrona on the Swedish coast (December 12, 1715). 

Stockholm awaited him as its desperate hero, but he refused to return there 
except as a victor. He ordered new levies of men, even of youths fifteen years 
old; he conscripted all articles of iron to build another fleet; and taxed almost 
every article used by his people, even to their wigs. They obeyed silently, 
thinking him perhaps mad, but glorious. Baron Georg von G6ortz, now his chief 
minister, labored to break up the coalition. Noting that George I was quarreling 
with Peter over the division of the spoils, he tried to make peace between 
Sweden and Russia, and aid the Stuart revolt in England; but his plans failed. By 
the fall of 1717 Charles had assembled an army of twenty thousand men. That 
year, and again in 1718, he invaded Norway, hoping to win territory that might 
compensate for his mainland losses. In December he laid siege to the fortress of 
Fredrikssten. On the twelfth he raised his head for a moment over the parapet of 
the foremost trench. A Norwegian bullet struck him in the right temple and 
killed him instantly. He was thirty-six years old. 

He died as he had lived, stupefied with bravery. He was a great general, and 
won unbelievable victories against great odds; but he loved war to intoxication, 
never had victories enough, and, in search of them, planned campaigns to the 
verge of insanity. His generosity was spoiled by his pride; he gave much, but 
demanded more; and time and again he prevented peace by refusing concessions 
that might have saved his empire and his face. History pardons him because it 
was not he who had begun this “Great Northern War” that he refused to finish 
except with victory. 

The Swedish government, seldom extreme, hastened negotiations for peace. 
By the Treaties of Stockholm (November 20, 1719, and February 1, 1720) it 
yielded Bremen and Verden to Hanover, and Stettin to Prussia. At first it refused 
Peter’s demands for all the Swedish territory in the eastern Baltic. Russian 
armies three times invaded a Sweden bled white with war, and devastated her 
coastal lands and cities. Finally, by the Treaty of Nystad (August 30, 1721), 
Russia obtained Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, and part of Finland. The struggle for 
the Baltic had left Russia victorious, and had made her a “Great Power.” 


The weary, aging, but triumphant Czar, arriving at Petersburg with the news 
and cry of “Mir! Mir!” (Peace! Peace!), was hailed by his people as Father of 
his Country, Emperor of All the Russias, and Peter the Great. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Peter the Great 


1698-1725 


I. THE BARBARIAN 


VOLTAIRE wanted “to know what were the steps by which men passed from 
barbarism to civilization.”! No wonder he was interested in Peter, for Peter 
embodied, if not that process, at least that effort, in his flesh and soul and people. 
Or hear another “Great,” Frederick II of Prussia, writing about Peter to Voltaire, 
a bit confusedly: 


He was the only truly educated prince. He was not only the legislator 
of his country, but he understood perfectly all naval science. He was 
an architect, an anatomist, a surgeon, . . . an expert soldier, a 
consummate economist. . . . To make him the model of all princes he 
only needed an education less barbarous and ferocious.? 


We have noted that barbarous and ferocious education, the violence and 
bloodshed that surrounded Peter’s childhood, shocking his nervous system and 
accustoming him to brutality. Even in youth he suffered from a nervous tic, 
which may have been aggravated later by heavy drinking and venereal disease.3 
“He is subject to convulsions all over his body,” reported Burnet after visiting 
him in England in 1698.4 “It is well known,” said an eighteenth-century Russian, 
“that this monarch . . . was subject to short but frequent brain attacks, of a 
somewhat violent kind. A sort of convulsion seized him, which for a certain 
time, and sometimes even for hours, threw him into such a distressing condition 
that he could not bear the sight of anyone, not even his nearest friends. This 
paroxysm was always preceded by a strong contortion of the neck towards the 
left side, and by a violent contraction of the muscles of the face.”> Yet he was 
robust and powerful. We are told that when he and Augustus II met they rivaled 
each other in crumpling silver plate in their hands. Kneller in 1698 pictured him 
as a youth in arms and regalia, quite incredibly gentle and innocent; later we find 


him more realistically portrayed as a stooping giant, six feet eight and a half 
inches tall, with full round face, large eyes and nose, and brown hair falling in 
curls rarely cut. His look of stern command hardly harmonized with his careless 
and untidy dress, his coarse, darned socks, his rudely cobbled shoes. While he 
put a nation in order he left his immediate surroundings in disorder wherever he 
went. He was so immersed in large endeavors that he grudged all time given to 
little things. 

His manners, like his dress, were so informal that he might have been taken 
for a peasant rather than a king—except that he had none of the muzhik’s stolid 
patience. Sometimes his manners were worse than a peasant’s, because 
unrestrained by fear of a master or the law. Seeing a phallus in a collection of 
antiquities at Berlin, he ordered his wife to kiss it; when Catherine refused he 
threatened to have her beheaded; she still refused, and he was calmed only by 
receiving the object as a present to adorn his private room.® In his conversation 
and correspondence he allowed himself the crudest obscenities. Time and again 
he reproved his closest friends with blows of his massive fist; he gave 
Menshikov a bloody nose, and kicked Lefort. His fondness for practical jokes 
occasionally took cruel forms; so he forced one of his aides to eat tortoises, 
another to drink a whole flask of vinegar, and young girls to down a soldier’s 
ration of brandy. He took undue pleasure in practicing dentistry, and those near 
him had to guard against the slightest complaint of a toothache; his forceps were 
always at hand. When his valet complained that his wife, on the score of 
pretended toothache, refused him the consolations of matrimony, he sent for her, 
forcibly extracted a sound tooth, and told her that more would be forthcoming if 
she continued celibate.” 

His lawless cruelty exceeded the degree in which it might be excused as 
normal or necessary in his time and land. The Russians were accustomed to 
cruelty, and were probably less sensitive to pain than persons of a subtler 
nervous organization; they may have needed a harsh discipline; but Peter’s 
almost personal massacre of the Streltsi suggests a sadistic pleasure in cruelty, 
an orgasm of blood; and no need of the state required to have two conspirators 
sliced to death inch by inch.® Peter was immune to pity or sentiment, and lacked 
the sense of justice that checked the whims of Louis XIV or Frederick the Great. 
His violations of his solemn word, however, were fully in the manner of the age. 

Like the muzhik, Peter thought intoxication was a reasonable vacation from 
reality. He had taken upon himself all the burdens of the state, and the far greater 
task of transforming an Oriental people into Western civilization; festive 
drinking with his friends seemed a merited relief from these undertakings. He 
heartily accepted the peasant adage that drinking is the Russian’s joy. The ability 


to hold liquor was one of his measures of a man. When he was in Paris he 
wagered that his priest-confessor could drink more and remain stable than the 
priest-secretary of the French ministry; the contest went on for an hour; when the 
abbé rolled under the table Peter hugged his priest for having “saved the honor 
of Russia.”? About 1690 Peter and his intimates formed a band called the “Most 
Drunken Assembly [sobor] of Fools and Jesters.” Prince Feodor Romodanovsky 
was elected czar of the sobor; Peter accepted a subordinate position (as he did in 
the army and navy), and often in real life he pretended that Romodanovsky was 
Czar of Russia. The sobor of drunkards was formally dedicated to the worship of 
Bacchus and Venus; it had an elaborate ritual, mimicking with grossness and 
obscenity those of the Russian Orthodox and Roman Catholic churches; and 
much of this mock ritual was composed by Peter himself. The sobor took part in 
many official state celebrations. When its mock patriarch, Nikita Zatov, aged 
eighty-four, married a bride of sixty, Peter designed and commanded an ornate 
ribald ceremonial (1715), in which the dignitaries and ladies of the court were to 
take part along with bears and stags and goats, and ambassadors playing flutes or 
the hurdy-gurdy, and Peter beating a drum.!° 

His sense of humor was hilarious and unrestrained, often stooping to 
buffoonery. His court was crowded with jesters and dwarfs, who seemed 
indispensable to every ceremony. Once the Czar, nearly seven feet tall, playing 
Gulliver to his Lilliputians, rode in a procession at the head of twenty-four 
mounted dwarfs. At one time Peter had seventy-two dwarfs at his court, some of 
whom were served up at table in gigantic pies. There were giants too, but most 
of these were sent as gifts to Frederick William of Prussia to join his army of 
obelisks. Several Negroes were presented to Peter. He held them in high esteem, 
and sent some of them to Paris for an education. One of them became a Russian 
general, the great-grandfather of the poet Pushkin. 

So far we picture Peter as still very much a barbarian, an Ivan the Terrible but 
humorous; anxious to be civilized, but envying the West not for its graces and 
arts but for its armies and navies, its commerce and industry and wealth. His 
virtues were directed to these ends as the prerequisites of civilization. Hence his 
insatiable curiosity. Of everything he wanted to know how it worked, and then 
how it could be made to work better. On his travels he exhausted his aides by 
running about to see this and that, even through the night. He was swamped with 
ideas, thereby amazing Leibniz, who had a swamp of his own; but Peter’s ideas 
were frankly utilitarian. He had an open mind for anything that could make his 
country catch up to the West. In a nation gloomily religious and fanatically 
hostile to foreign creeds and ways, he was as unprejudiced as a child or a sage, 
sampling Catholicism, Protestantism, even free thought. He was rather imitative 


than original; he transplanted ideas rather than conceived them; but in attempting 
to raise his nation to a competitive level with the West it was wiser to absorb 
first the best that the West could teach, and then try to surpass it. Never had 
imitation been so original. 

His indefatigable devotion to his purpose raised him out of barbarism to 
greatness. If he conscripted and consumed millions of Russians to his ends, he 
used himself up, too, in the effort to give Russia a modern army, a more efficient 
government, more varied and productive industries, wider commerce, and ports 
that could reach the world. He was economical of everything except human life, 
which was Russia’s one abundant commodity. Almost his first measures on 
reaching power were to dismiss the horde of servants and palace officials that 
had cluttered the royal household; to sell three thousand horses from the royal 
stables; to sweep away three hundred cooks and kitchen boys; to reduce the 
royal table, even on feast days, to sixteen places at most; to dispense with formal 
receptions and balls; and to make over to the state the sums that had heretofore 
been allotted to these luxuries. His father, Alexis, had left him a personal 
property of 10,734 dessiatines (28,982 acres) of cultivated land and fifty 
thousand houses, bringing in a revenue of 200,000 rubles yearly; Peter turned 
nearly all this over to the state treasury, reserving as his own only the ancient 
patrimony of the Romanov family—eight hundred “souls” in the province of 
Novgorod. In effect, and in sharp contrast to Louis XIV, the greatest of the czars 
reduced his court to a few friends, with an occasional festival, informal and 
sometimes hilarious, to brighten Moscow’s monotony. Often his economy 
became parsimony. He underpaid his palace staff, meted out mathematically its 
daily allowance of food, invited his friends not to dinner but to picnics where 
each would pay his share; and when the prostitutes who served him bemoaned 
their modest honorariums he replied that he paid them as much as he paid a 
grenadier, whose services were far more valuable. 

Women, with one exception, were minor incidents in his life. He was not 
keenly sensitive to beauty. He had sexual needs, but he dispatched them without 
ritual. He did not like to sleep alone, but this had nothing to do with sex; usually 
he had a servant share his bed, probably he wanted someone near him in case he 
should have a convulsion during the night. At seventeen, to quiet his mother, he 
married Eudoxia Lopukhina, who was described as “beautiful but stupid”; 
finding one quality more lasting than the other, he neglected her, and went back 
to his friends and his ships. He took a succession of transient mistresses, nearly 
always of lowly origin and condition. When Frederick II of Denmark jested with 
him about having a mistress, Peter answered, “Brother, my harlots do not cost 
me much, but yours cost you thousands of crowns, which you could spend in a 


better way.”!! Both Lefort and Menshikov served the Czar as procurers, and 
Menshikov surrendered his own mistress to be Peter’s second wife. There must 
have been remarkable ability in her to raise her, like Justinian’s Theodora, from 
strumpet to empress. 

The future Catherine I was born about 1685 in Livonia of humble stock. Left 
an orphan, she was brought up as a servant by the Lutheran Pastor Gliick in 
Marienburg. He taught her the catechism but not the alphabet; she never learned 
to read. In 1702 a Russian army under Sheremetiev besieged Marienburg. 
Despairing of defense, the commander of the garrison decided to blow up his 
fortress and himself. Pastor Gliick, informed of his intention, took his family and 
his servant and fled to the Russian camp. He was sent on to Moscow, but 
Catherine was kept as a solace for the soldiers. She graduated through them to 
Sheremetiev to Menshikov to Peter. In those wars and regions a simple woman 
had to be complaisant in order to eat. For a time Catherine seems to have served 
both Menshikov and the Czar. They liked her because she was neat, cheerful, 
kind, and understanding; for example, she did not insist on being sole mistress. 
Peter found her a gay relief after the alarums of politics or war and the tantrums 
of jealous concubines. She accompanied him on campaigns, lived like a soldier, 
cut her hair, slept on the ground, and did not flinch when she saw men shot down 
at her side. When a convulsion seized Peter, and all others were afraid to touch 
him, she would speak to him soothingly, caress him, calm him, and let him sleep 
with his head on her breast. When they were apart he wrote to his 
“Katierinoushka” letters of playful and yet sincere tenderness. She became 
indispensable to him. By 1710 she was his wife in everything but law. She bore 
him several children. In 1711 she helped to save him at the Prut. In 1712 he 
publicly acknowledged her as his wife. In 1722 he crowned her empress. 

Her influence over him was good in many ways. She, the peasant girl, 
improved the manners of the royal boor. She moderated his drinking; on several 
occasions she entered the room where he was carousing with friends, and quietly 
commanded him, “Pora domoi, batioushka” (Come home, little father), and he 
obeyed. She winked at his postmarital flirtations. She made no attempt to 
influence politics, but she saw to it that the Czar provided for her future, her 
relatives, and her friends. She overcame widespread resentment of her elevation 
by acting as an angel of mercy; in several instances she saved persons from the 
penalties to which Peter wished to condemn them; and when he insisted on 
severity he had to conceal it from her. She abused her power over him by selling 
her intercession; in this way she amassed a secret fortune, part of which she 
judiciously invested under assumed names at Hamburg or Amsterdam. Shall we 


blame her for seeking some security at a time when everything depended upon 
one man’s whim, and all Russia was in flux? 


Il. THE PETRINE REVOLUTION 


Peter had inherited absolute power, took it for granted, and never doubted its 
necessity. Rule by the duma of boyars would restore feudal separatism and 
national chaos or stagnation; rule by a democratic assembly was impossible in a 
country still mentally and morally primitive; Peter agreed with Cromwell and 
Louis XIV that only the concentration of authority and responsibility could 
organize the human motley into a state strong enough to control the passions of 
the people and repel the attacks of land-hungry enemies. He thought of himself 
not as a despot but as a servant of the nation and its future; and in large measure 
this was an honest belief, at least half true. 

He worked as hard as the simplest peasant in his realm. Normally he rose at 
five in the morning and labored fourteen hours a day. He slept only six hours at 
night, but took a siesta after noon. Such a program was not impracticable in the 
St. Petersburg summers, when daylight began at 3 A.M. and lasted till 10 p.M.; but 
in winter much of it had to go on during the night, which began about three in 
the afternoon and continued till nine the next morning. 

St. Petersburg was the symbol and Archimedean fulcrum of his revolution. It 
was not an ideal site for a capital, being too close to the coast; even so, it was 
twenty-five miles from the sea, at a point where the River Neva split into two 
branches; and Peter hoped to protect it by the fortress of Kronstadt that he raised 
(1710) on an island at the entrance to the bay. The city itself was founded in 
1703, on the model of Amsterdam. Since much of the site was marshy (neva is 
Swedish for mud), St. Petersburg was built upon piles—or, as a sad Russian 
saying had it, upon the bones of the thousands of laborers who were conscripted 
to lay those foundations and rear the town. In 1708 some 40,000 men were sent 
to the task; in 1709 another 40,000; in 1711, 46,000; in 1713, 40,000 more. They 
were paid half a ruble per month, which they had to supplement with begging 
and thieving. Swedish prisoners of war employed in the construction died by the 
thousands. As there were no wheelbarrows, the men transported the materials in 
their uplifted caftans. Stone too was conscripted; a ukase of 1714 forbade the 
erection of stone houses anywhere in Russia except in St. Petersburg; but there 
every nobleman in the land was commanded to raise a dwelling of stone. The 
nobles did it under protest, hating the climate and not sharing Peter’s love of the 


sea. For himself Peter had some Dutch artisans put together a cottage like those 
that he had seen at Zaandam, with log walls, shingle roof, and small rooms. He 
disliked palaces, but allowed three at Peterhof (now Petrodvorets), on the 
southern outskirts of the city, for ceremonial occasions; this “Summer Palace” 
was destroyed in the Second World War. In a nearby suburb, Tsarskoe Selo 
(now Pushkin), he built a summer cottage for his Katierinoushka. 

He did not at first intend to make St. Petersburg a capital as well as a port; it 
was too close to hostile Sweden; but after his victory over Charles XII at Poltava 
he decided to make the change. He longed to get away from the somber 
ecclesiastical atmosphere of Moscow and its narrow nationalism, and he wanted 
the conservative nobles to feel progressive winds from the West. So in 1712 he 
made it his capital. The Muscovites mourned, and predicted that God would 
soon destroy the half-heathen city. “Before the new capital,” wrote Pushkin, 
“Moscow bowed her head, as an imperial widow bows before a young 
tsaritsa.”!2 Peter was so anxious to Westernize Russia that he dragged it, so to 
speak, to the Baltic and bade it look through his “window on the West.”! To this 
purpose, and to have a base for his fleet and a port for foreign trade, he sacrificed 
all other considerations. The port would be icebound five months in the year, but 
it would face the West and touch the sea. As the Dnieper had made Russia 
Byzantine and the Volga had made it Asiatic, so now the Neva would invite it to 
be European. !4 

The next step was to build a navy that would guard the lanes of Russian 
commerce through the Baltic to the West. Peter achieved this for a time by 
building in the course of his reign a thousand galleys; but they were hastily and 
badly constructed, their timbers rotted, their masts broke in the wind; and after 
his death Russia reconciled herself to being what geography had made it, a 
landlocked country shut off from the Atlantic, and waiting for the conquest of 
the air to overleap its barriers into the world. In this sense Moscow was right: 
Russia’s power and defense had to be on land, through its armies and its space. 
So, in 1917, Moscow had its revenge, and became the capital again. 

Peter’s most permanent reform was the reorganization of the army. Before 
him it had depended upon levies of peasants led by their feudal lords, loyal 
chiefly to them, poorly disciplined, and poorly armed. Peter undermined the 
boyars by establishing a standing army manned by conscription, equipped with 
the latest weapons of the West, officered by men who had passed through the 
ranks, and disciplined in the new ideal of proudly serving Russia rather than a 
narrow province or a hated lord. It was military necessity that dictated Peter’s 
revolution. He could not develop Russia without opening a way to the Baltic or 
the Mediterranean; he could not do this without a modern army; he could not 


maintain such an army without transforming the Russian economy and 
government; and he could not transform these without remaking the Russian 
people in manners, aims, and soul. It was too great a task for one man, or for one 
generation. 

He began, in his whimsical impulsive way, with the beards and dress of the 
men around him. In 1698, soon after returning from the West, he had his own 
sparse beard shaved, and commanded all who wished to keep his favor to do the 
same, excepting only the Patriarch of the Orthodox Church. Soon an edict went 
throughout Russia that all laymen were to shave their chins; mustaches might 
remain. The beard had been almost a religious symbol in Russia; it had been 
worn by the Prophets and the Apostles; and the reigning Patriarch, Adrian, only 
eight years before, had condemned the shaving of the beard as irreligious and 
heretical. Peter accepted the challenge: beardlessness was to be a sign of 
modernity, of willingness to enter into Western civilization. Those laymen who 
felt a dire need of whiskers might keep them by paying an annual tax rising from 
one kopek for a peasant to a hundred rubles for a rich merchant. “There were 
many old Russians,” says an old history, “who, after having their beards shaved 
off, saved them preciously, in order to have them placed in their coffins, fearing 
that they would not be allowed to enter heaven without them.” !5 

Next to go was the Russian costume. Here too Peter felt that internal 
resistance to Westernization would be reduced by wearing Western garb. He 
himself cut off the long sleeves of the army officers who appeared before him. 
“See,” he said to one of them, “these things are in your way. You are safe 
nowhere with them. At one moment you upset a glass, then you forgetfully dip 
them in the sauce. Get gaiters made of them.”!6 So an order went forth (January, 
1700) commanding all courtiers and officials in Russia to adopt Western dress. 
All persons entering or leaving Moscow had to choose between having their 
ankle-long caftans cut at the knees or paying a fine. The women were likewise 
urged to adopt Western costume; they resisted less than the men, for in dress 
women are annual revolutionists. 

Not so much by decrees as by the example of his family, Peter ended the 
seclusion of Russia’s women. His father, Alexis, and his mother, Natalia, had led 
the way; his half-sister Sophia had broadened it; now Peter invited women to 
social gatherings, encouraged them to remove their veils, to dance, to make 
music, and to seek education, even if only through tutors. He issued edicts 
forbidding parents to marry their children against their will, and requiring an 
interval of six weeks between betrothal and marriage; in that period the engaged 
couple should be allowed to see each other frequently, and to break off the 
engagement if they wished. The women were glad to emerge from the terem; 


they began a race to adopt new fashions; and some increase in illegitimate births 
gave the clergy a weapon against Peter’s revolution. 

The resistance of religion was his greatest obstacle. The clergy realized that 
his reforms would lessen their prestige and power. They bemoaned his toleration 
of Western faiths in Russia, and they suspected that he himself had no religious 
belief. They heard with horror of the parodies with which he and his intimates 
mocked the Orthodox ritual. For his part Peter resented the diversion of 
manpower into the vast and innumerable monasteries, and he coveted the 
enormous revenues that these institutions enjoyed. When the Patriarch Adrian 
died (October, 1700), Peter deliberately refrained from appointing a successor; 
he himself, like Henry VIII in England, became head of the church, and led a 
Reformation in Russia. For twenty-one years the office of patriarch remained 
vacant, depriving the Orthodox Church of a leader against the Petrine reforms. In 
1721 Peter abolished the office altogether, and replaced it with a “Holy Synod” 
of ecclesiastics appointed by the Czar and subject to a lay procurator. In 1701 he 
transferred the administration of ecclesiastical properties to a department of the 
government. The jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts was curtailed. The 
appointment of bishops was made subject to governmental approval. Further 
edicts forbade the ordination of mystics or fanatics, and limited the number of 
miracle-working centers. Men were not to take monastic vows before the age of 
thirty; women were not to take final vows as nuns before the age of fifty.17 
Monks were to be compelled to do useful work. A census of monastic properties 
and revenues was taken by the government; a part of this income was left to the 
monasteries, the rest was devoted to the establishment of schools and hospitals. 18 

Most of the clergy resigned themselves to this Russian Reformation, which, 
again like that of Henry VIII, left doctrine unchanged. Some Raskolniki 
(dissenters) denounced Peter as Antichrist, and urged the people to refuse him 
obedience or taxes. He had the leaders of this rebellion arrested, and dealt with 
them after his usual fashion: some were knouted and banished to Siberia, some 
were imprisoned for life, one died of torture, two were slowly burned to death.1!9 

For the rest, Peter was abreast of the West in religious toleration. He 
protected the Raskolniki from persecution as long as they abstained from 
politics. In St. Petersburg, to encourage foreign trade, he allowed Calvinist, 
Lutheran, and Catholic churches to be built on the Nevski Prospekt, which came 
to be called the “Prospect of Tolerance.”2° He protected the Capuchin monks 
who entered Russia, but banished the Jesuits (1710) as too sedulous in 
propaganda for the Roman Church. In general the religious reforms of Peter 
were the most lasting of all. They ended the Middle Ages in Russia. 


A vast process of secularization changed the life and spirit of Russia from 
domination by priests and landlords to rule, almost regimentation, by the state. 
Peter subordinated the boyars to his will, made them serve the public, and 
reorganized social ranks according to the importance of the social service 
performed. A new aristocracy arose, composed of officials in the army, the navy, 
and the bureaucracy. The government was headed by a Senate of nine (later 
twenty) men appointed by the Czar; it was administered by nine “colleges” 
directing respectively taxation and revenue, expenditure, audit and control, 
commerce, industry, foreign relations, war, navy, and law. Responsible to the 
Senate were the governors of the twelve provinces, or guberniyas, and the 
councils that ruled the cities. The population of each city was divided into three 
classes: rich merchants and the professions, teachers and craftsmen, wage 
earners and laborers; only the first class could be elected to the municipal 
council (magistrat), only the first two classes could vote, but all male taxpayers 
could take part in the town meetings. The mir, or village community, took form 
not as a democratic institution, but as a body collectively responsible for the poll 
tax introduced in 1719. Local autonomy was checked by central control, and 
there was no thought of democracy. The rapid transformation that Peter planned 
could be achieved, if at all, only by dictatorial power. 

That transformation had to be economic as well as political, for no purely 
agricultural society could long maintain its independence against states enriched 
and armed by industry. A German economist of the time pointed out what the 
next two hundred years would prove—that a nation exporting chiefly raw 
material and agricultural products would soon become vassal to states producing 
and exporting chiefly manufactured goods.2! For agriculture, therefore, Peter did 
little. Instead of reducing serfdom he extended it to industry. By his own 
example he taught the peasants how to cut their corn, and he commanded the 
replacement of sickles with scythes. The Russians were accustomed to burn the 
woodlands to provide fertilizing ashes for the soil; Peter forbade this, needing 
lumber for his ships, trees for his masts. He introduced the cultivation of the 
tobacco plant, the mulberry, and the vine, and began the Russian breeding of 
horses and sheep. 

But his chief aim was rapid industrialization. The first problem was to 
provide raw materials. He spurred the spread of mining; he gave stimulating 
rewards to men like Nikita Demidov and Aleksandr Stroganov who showed 
enterprise and skill in mining and metallurgy; he urged landowners to encourage 
or allow the extraction of minerals from their soils, and decreed that if they 
neglected to do this their soil might be mined by others by paying them merely a 


nominal fee. By 1710 Russia ceased to import iron; before Peter’s death it was 
exporting it.22 

He brought in foreign artisans and managers, and prodded the Russians of 
every rank to learn the industrial arts. An Englishman opened in Moscow a 
factory for treating hides and making shoes; Peter commanded every town in 
Russia to send a delegation of cobblers to Moscow to learn the latest methods of 
making boots and shoes, and held the galleys as a threat over shoemakers who 
clung to their old ways. To encourage the Russian textile industry he wore, after 
this was functioning, only native-made cloth, and forbade the Muscovites to buy 
imported stockings. Soon the Russians were making good textiles. An admiral 
shocked tradition and delighted the Czar by manufacturing silk brocades. A 
muzhik developed a lacquer superior to any similar product in “Europe” except 
the Venetian. Before the reign was over there were 233 factories in Russia. 
Some were quite large: the Moscow manufacture of sailcloth employed 1,162 
workers; one textile mill used 742 men; another, 730; one metallurgical 
establishment had 683 employees.2° There had been factories in Russia before 
Peter, but not on this scale. Many of the new plants were started by the 
government and were later sold to private management; but even then they 
received state subsidies, and were subject to detailed supervision by the 
government. High protective tariffs shielded the incipient industries from foreign 
competition. 

To man the factories Peter resorted to conscription. Since there were few free 
laborers available, peasants were converted, willy-nilly, into industrial workers. 
Manufacturers were empowered to buy serfs from landlords, and put them to 
work in the factories. Large-scale undertakings were supplied with peasants 
transferred from state lands and farms.24 As in most governmental attempts at 
rapid industrialization, the leaders could not wait for the acquisitive instinct to 
overcome habit and tradition and lead workers from old fields and ways to new 
tasks and disciplines. An industrial serfdom was developed, more or less 
reluctantly by Peter, deliberately by his successors. Peter apologized in an edict 
of 1723: 


Is not everything done [at first] by compulsion? That there are few 
people willing to go into business [industry] is true, for our people are 
like children, who never want to begin the alphabet unless they are 
compelled by their teachers. It seems very hard to them at first, but 
when they have learnt it they are thankful. Already much thanksgiving 
is heard for what has already borne fruit. . . . So in manufacturing 
affairs we must act and compel, and help by teaching.2° 


But industry could not develop without commerce to sell its products. To 
encourage commerce Peter raised the social status of the merchant class. He 
forced the growth of a great shipbuilding industry at Archangel and St. 
Petersburg. He tried (and failed) to establish a merchant marine to carry Russian 
goods in Russian ships; the muzhik, rooted and locked in his land, did not take 
willingly or ably to the sea. Within Russia itself trade was discouraged by great 
distances and forbidding roads. But rivers abounded, fed by the snows of the 
north and the rains of the south; and when the rivers froze they froze so firmly 
that they, like the frozen roads, could carry heavy loads. What was needed was 
to bind these rivers with canals—to lead the Neva and the Dvina to the Volga, 
and the Volga to the Don, and so unite the Baltic and the White Sea with the 
Black Sea and the Caspian. Peter laid the foundation of the great system, and 
opened in 1708 the link between the Neva and the Volga; but several reigns had 
to pass before the network was complete, and thousands of workers died in the 
attempt. 

War and his multifarious enterprises compelled Peter to raise capital in 
quantities unprecedented in Russia. Part of this he secured by giving the 
government a monopoly in the production and sale of salt, tobacco, tar, fats, 
potash, resin, glue, rhubarb, caviar, even of oak coffins. These coffins were sold 
at a profit of four hundred per cent; salt made a modest one hundred per cent. 
But the Czar realized that monopolies discouraged both industry and trade, and 
after peace was signed with Sweden he abolished them at one stroke, leaving 
internal trade free. Foreign trade remained subject to import and export duties, 
but it multiplied almost tenfold between 1700 and Peter’s death in 1725. Most of 
it was carried in foreign vessels, and what remained in Russian hands was 
hampered by widespread bribery that even Peter’s draconic penalties could not 
suppress. 

Taxation was exhaustive. A special group of governmental appointees was 
charged with devising and administering new taxes. There were taxes on hats, 
boots, beehives, rooms, cellars, chimneys, births, marriages, beards. A tax on 
households was frustrated by whole and chaotic migrations; Peter changed it to a 
tax on “souls” wherever found; this did not apply to the nobility or the clergy. 
The revenues of the state rose from 1,400,000 rubles in 1680 to 8,500,000 in 
1724—of which seventy-five per cent went to the army and navy. Half of the 
increase was unreal, being due to a fifty per cent depreciation of the currency 
during Peter’s reign, for he could not resist the temptation to make a temporary 
profit by debasing the coinage. 

From monarch to muzhik dishonesty clogged the economy, the collection of 
taxes, the decisions of the courts, the administration of the laws. Peter decreed 


death for all officials who accepted “gifts,” but one of his aides warned him that 
if he enforced this decree he would soon have none but dead officials. He killed 
some of them nevertheless. Prince Matvei Gagarin, governor of Siberia, became 
too conspicuously rich; he adomed his statue of the Virgin with jewels worth 
130,000 rubles; Peter wanted to know how the Virgin got them; when he found 
out he had Gagarin hanged. In 1714 several high officials were arrested for 
stealing from the government and the people; they included the vice-governor of 
St. Petersburg, the head of the state commissary, the head of the admiralty, the 
commandants of Narva and Revel, and several senators. Some were hanged, 
some were given life imprisonment, some had their noses slit, some were beaten 
with rods. When Peter gave the order to halt the punishment, the soldiers who 
had administered it begged him, “Father, allow us to flog a little more, for the 
thieves [have] stolen even our bread.”26 Corruption continued. A Russian 
proverb said that Christ himself would steal if his hands were not tied to the 
Cross. 


Amid this struggle of one will to change the economic and political life of 
half a continent, Peter found time to attempt a cultural revolution too. He hated 
superstition, and longed to replace it with education and science. The Russians 
had heretofore dated the years from the supposed creation of the world, and had 
begun them with September. Peter, in 1699, brought the Russian calendar in 
harmony with the Julian, as used by the Protestant states; hereafter the year was 
to begin with January, and be dated from the birth of Christ. The people 
complained; how could God have chosen midwinter as the time of Creation? 
Peter had his way, but he did not dare adopt the Gregorian calendar, which 
Catholic Europe had accepted in 1582. The elimination of ten days, as required 
by that “papistical trick,” would have robbed several Orthodox saints of their 
holydays. 

The restless Czar succeeded in the equally difficult enterprise of reforming 
the alphabet. The Orthodox Church used the old Slavonic alphabet, but the 
business classes had adopted an alphabet based on the Greek. Peter ordered all 
secular works to be printed in this new form. He imported printing presses and 
printers from the Netherlands; he started (1703) the first Russian newspaper, the 
Gazette of St. Petersburg; he ordered and financed the publication of books on 
technology and science; he founded the Library of St. Petersburg, and 
established the Russian Archives by gathering into the library the manuscripts, 
records, and chronicles of the monasteries. He opened several technical 
institutes, and ordered the sons of the aristocracy to enter them. He tried to set up 
in each province a “mathematical school,” and in Moscow he provided a 


gymnasium after the German model, to teach languages, literature, and 
philosophy; but these schools did not long survive. In 1724 he organized the 
Academy of St. Petersburg; to this he brought such distinguished savants as 
Joseph Delisle to teach astronomy, and Daniel Bernoulli for mathematics. On 
Leibniz’ prompting he commissioned (1724) Vitus Bering, the Danish navigator, 
to lead an expedition to Kamchatka to find out whether Asia and America were 
physically united. Bering sailed after Peter’s death. 

Under Alexis the Russian theater had given only private performances. Peter 
licensed a theater on the Red Square and opened it to the public; he imported 
German players, who presented fifteen tragedies and comedies, including some 
of Moliére. Foreign musicians were brought in to provide orchestras; the sonata 
and the concerto were introduced into Russia, and Russian secular music took 
European forms of harmony and counterpoint. Peter commissioned the purchase 
of paintings and statues, chiefly Italian, gathered these and other works into a 
museum of art in St. Petersburg, opened the museum to all visitors without 
charge, and had refreshments served to them.” Foreign painters came to paint 
portraits in Western style. Some churches were built during the reigns of Alexis, 
hardly any under Peter; architects now found it more profitable to build palaces. 

No great literature flowered during this uprooting revolution; time would be 
needed before the stimulus of Peter would be felt in poetry. One brave book 
appeared in the year before Peter’s death. Ivan Possoshkov’s Book of Poverty 
and Wealth chided the Russians for barbarism and illiteracy, and strongly 
supported the Czar’s reforms. “Unhappily,” it said, “our great monarch is almost 
alone, with ten others, in pulling upwards, while millions of individuals pull 
downwards.”28 Ivan denounced the oppression of the peasantry, demanded an 
impartial administration of justice by courts free from class domination, and 
shocked the Czar by asking that representatives of all classes be brought together 
to write a new constitution and code of laws for Russia. A few months after 
Peter’s death Possoshkov was arrested; he died in prison in 1726. 


Il. AFTERMATH 


The resistance to Peter’s reforms rose from year to year. The Russians were 
accustomed to poverty, suffering, and despotism, but not even under Ivan the 
Terrible had they borne such burdens, or paid such taxes, or died in such 
numbers not only in battle but in forced labor, from hunger, cold, exhaustion, 
and disease. “Misery increases from day to day,” wrote Peter’s beloved Lefort in 


1723; “the streets are full of people who try to sell their children . . . The 
government pays neither the troops, nor the navy, nor the [administrative] 
colleges, nor anybody.”29 The Czar, bewildered by the growth of poverty amid 
his reforms, made it a crime to beg, or to give to beggars, and set up sixty 
organizations to distribute charity. 

Begging continued, and crime spread. Serfs fleeing from servitude, soldiers 
and conscript laborers deserting their camps at the risk of their lives, almost 
ruled the roads. Sometimes they organized themselves into regiments, several 
hundred strong, which besieged and captured cities. “Moscow,” reported a 
general in 1718, “is a hotbed of brigandage, everything is devastated, the number 
of lawbreakers is multiplying, and executions never stop.” Some streets in 
Moscow were barricaded by the citizens, some houses were surrounded with 
high fences, to keep thieves out. Peter tried to suppress robbery by severity: 
captured brigands were to be hanged, housebreakers were to have their noses cut 
off to the bone, etc. The criminals were not deterred. Life was so hard for the 
poor that they looked upon capital punishment as hardly distinguishable from the 
life imprisonment of serfdom or forced toil, and they bore the most appalling 
tortures with the stoicism of deadened nerves. 

Peter was so unpopular that many wondered that no one killed him. The 
nobles hated him for compelling them to serve the state, and for raising up the 
business classes to prominence and wealth; the peasants hated him for 
conscripting them into labor that uprooted them from their homes, often from 
their families; churchmen hated him as the Beast of the Apocalypse, who had 
made Christ himself the servant of the government; nearly all Russians 
distrusted him for consorting with foreigners and importing “heathen” ideas; all 
Russia feared him because of his violence and savage penalties. Russia did not 
want to be Westernized; it abominated the West; to preserve its own national 
spirit it had to be “Slavophil.” Desperate revolts broke out in Moscow in 1698, 
in Astrakhan in 1705, along the Volga in 1707, and sporadically throughout the 
empire and the reign. 

Peter symbolized and intensified the conflict by twice returning to the West. 
In the fall of 1711 he went to Germany to preside at Torgau over the marriage of 
his son. There he received Leibniz, who proposed to him the establishment of a 
Russian Academy, of which the polymorphous philosopher hoped to be 
president. The Czar was back in St. Petersburg in January, 1712, but in October, 
amid a campaign against Sweden, he took the waters at Carlsbad, and visited 
Wittenberg. Some Lutheran clergymen took him to the house in which Luther 
had flung an inkwell at the Devil, and they showed him the ink spot on the wall. 
They asked him to write some comment on the wall; he wrote: “The ink is quite 


fresh, so that the story is evidently not true.”3° Peter returned to his new capital 
in April, 1713. In February, 1716, he was off to the West again; he visited 
Germany and Holland, and in May, 1717, reached Paris, hoping to marry his 
daughter Elizabeth to Louis XV. Meeting the seven-year-old King, Peter lifted 
him up to embrace him; a few days later, received by Louis before the royal 
palace, Peter raised him like an infant and carried him up the steps, setting the 
court atremble. He spent six weeks in Paris as a sightseer, absorbing every 
aspect of the political, economic, and cultural life of the city. He had his portrait 
painted by Rigaud and by Nattier. He visited the aged Mme. de Maintenon at St.- 
Cyr. From Paris he went to Spa, and for five weeks he drank the waters there, for 
by this time he was suffering from a dozen ailments. At Berlin his wife, 
Catherine, joined him. She discovered that he had a mistress, but she forgave this 
as in the best traditions of European royalty. When they reached St. Petersburg 
(October 20, 1716) Peter faced one of the worst crises of his career. 

His son Alexis, to whom he had hoped to bequeath the realm and the 
advancement of his reforms, had come to dislike many of those innovations, and 
the methods by which they were enforced. Physically and mentally Alexis was 
the son of Eudoxia rather than of Peter. He was small, timid, and weak, fond of 
books, and devoted to the Orthodox Church, for he had been reared in piety 
while Peter went off to war and the West. At the age of nine Alexis saw his 
mother dismissed to a convent (1699); when he was eleven he heard the priests 
mourning the melting of church bells for cannon; he asked his father why 
Russians should go out of Russia to fight for so distant a city as Narva; Peter was 
disgusted to find that his heir had no taste for bloodshed. 

While Peter busied himself building St. Petersburg, Alexis remained in 
Moscow, loving its churches and ancient ways. He resented the disruption of the 
patriarchate and the confiscation of monastic property by the state. His confessor 
taught him always to defend the church, at whatever cost. Alexis became the idol 
and hope of the ecclesiastical and aristocratic groups that hated Peter’s 
secularization and Westernization of Russia, and they waited impatiently for the 
time when this religious and manageable youth would succeed to the throne. 
Peter seldom saw him, and then usually scolded him, sometimes struck him, as 
when the Czar found that the boy had secretly visited his mother in her nunnery. 
The youth’s disaffection came near to hatred. He admitted to his confessor 
Ignatiev that he wished his father were dead. Ignatiev thought this no sin. “God 
will forgive you,” he told Alexis; “we all wish for his death, because the people 
have to bear such heavy burdens.”31 

In 1708 Peter sent his son to Dresden to study geometry and fortification. At 
Torgau in 1711 Alexis married Princess Charlotte Christina Sophia of 


Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel. He could not pardon her refusal to abandon her 
Lutheran faith for the Russian Orthodox religion. He took mistresses, even from 
brothels, and drank heavily. Shortly after Charlotte had borne him a child he 
visited her in the company of a courtesan.22 A year later his wife died in 
childbirth (1715). Peter summoned him to St. Petersburg in an angry letter 
containing ominous words: “I do not spare my own life, nor that of any of my 
subjects; I will make no exception in your case. You will mend your ways, and 
you will make yourself useful to the state; otherwise you shall be disinherited.”°3 
Alexis sought to appease his father by resigning his rights to the throne; he 
would be satisfied, he said, to lead a quiet life in the country. Peter felt that this 
was no solution. On January 30, 1716, he wrote to Alexis: 


I cannot believe your oath. . . . David said that all men are liars, so 
that [even] if you wished to keep it you could be dissuaded by the 
long-beards. . . . It is known to everyone that you hate my deeds, 
which I do for the people of this nation, not sparing my health, and 
after my death you will destroy them. For that reason, to stay as you 
would like to be, neither fish nor flesh, is impossible. Therefore either 
change your character, and without hypocrisy be my worthy successor, 
or become a monk. Give me immediately an answer. . . . If you do not 
do this, I will treat you as a criminal.34 


Alexis’ friends advised him to become a monk. “A monk’s cowl is not nailed 
on a man,” said one of them; “it can be laid aside again.” Alexis wrote to his 
father that he was willing to become a monk. Peter relented, and told him to take 
half a year to make up his mind. The Czar went off to the West (February, 
1716). On June 29 Peter’s sister Natalia counseled Alexis to leave Russia and 
put himself under the protection of the Emperor. In September Peter wrote to his 
son from Copenhagen saying that the half year was up, and that Alexis must 
enter a monastery at once, or join his father in Denmark, prepared for military 
service. Alexis pretended that he was going to his father; he obtained funds from 
Menshikov and the Senate, and proceeded not to Copenhagen but to Vienna 
(November 10). He begged the Imperial Vice-Chancellor to secure for him the 
protection of the Emperor Charles VI. “My father,” he said, “is incredibly 
wrathful and vengeful, and spares no man; and if the Emperor gives me back to 
my father it is all the same as taking my life.”35 The Vice-Chancellor sent him to 
the Castle of Ehrenberg in the Tirol. There Alexis remained in concealment and 
disguise, under surveillance but supplied with all comforts, and allowed to keep 
with him his mistress Afrosinia, dressed as a page. Peter’s agents traced him 


there; Alexis, warned, fled to Naples, where he was guarded in the Castel Sant’ 
Elmo. Peter’s agents found him and urged him to return to Russia in confidence 
of his father’s mercy. He consented, on condition that Peter allow him to live 
with Afrosinia in rural retirement. Peter so promised in a letter of November 28, 
1717. Alexis arranged to have Afrosinia stay in Italy till she bore her child. On 
his long journey to Russia he sent her the tenderest letters. 

He reached Moscow at the end of January. On February 3 Peter received him 
in a solemn assembly of the leading dignitaries of state and church. Alexis, 
kneeling and in tears, asked pardon. Peter granted it, but disinherited him, and 
declared Catherine’s son Peter Petrovich, now in his third year, heir to the 
throne. Alexis pledged allegiance to the new Czarevich. Peter now made his 
pardon conditional on Alexis’ confession of his accomplices in the opposition to 
his father’s reforms. Alexis implicated many; they were arrested and were 
tortured to elicit further details; several were banished to Siberia, some were 
executed after the most barbarous torments. Alexis, in apparent freedom, was 
installed in a house near the Czar’s palace in St. Petersburg, and was allotted an 
annual pension of forty thousand rubles. He wrote to Afrosinia that his father 
treated him well and had invited him to his table. He looked forward to her 
coming, and to happiness with her in rural peace. 

She arrived in April. She was at once arrested; she was subjected not to 
torture but to a severe examination; she broke down, and confessed that Alexis 
had rejoiced at news of rebellions against his father, that he had expressed his 
intention, on coming to power, to abandon St. Petersburg and the navy, and to 
reduce the army to the needs of defense. This was nothing worse than what Peter 
already knew, and he left Alexis at liberty for two months more. Then, spurred 
on by new revelations not known to us, he announced that since his pardon of 
Alexis had presumed a full confession, and he now had evidence that the 
confession had been insincere and incomplete, he withdrew the pardon. On June 
14 Alexis was arrested, and was confined in the SS. Peter and Paul Fortress. 

On June 19, 1718, after examination by the High Court of Justice, he was put 
to the torture for the first time, receiving twenty-five blows of the knout. He 
confessed that he had desired his father’s death, and that his confessor had told 
him, “We all wish for his death.” He was confronted with Afrosinia, who 
repeated what she had told the Czar; nevertheless he vowed that he would love 
her till his death. He admitted, “By degrees not only everything about my father, 
but his very person, became odious to me.” He acknowledged that he would 
have used the Emperor’s help “to conquer the crown by main force.”3° On June 
24 a further torture by fifteen blows of the knout drew from him nothing more. 
The High Court pronounced him guilty of treason, and condemned him to death. 


Alexis begged to be allowed to embrace his mistress before his execution; we do 
not know if this was granted him. Peter did not sign the sentence. Twice again 
(June 25 and 26) Alexis was interrogated under torture, the second time in the 
presence of the Czar and members of the court; and Lefort later reported, 
“Though I am not sure of this, I am assured that his father struck the first 
blows.”37 That afternoon Alexis died in prison, apparently from the effects of 
torture. One story says that Catherine bade the doctors open his veins; we cannot 
say whether this was an act of mercy or of ambition for her son. Afrosinia 
received a share of Alexis’ property, married an officer of the guard, and lived 
comfortably in St. Petersburg for thirty years more. 

Peter hoped to raise Catherine’s son to succeed him, but the boy died in 1719. 
Catherine bore two more sons, Peter and Paul, but both died before the Czar. He 
consoled himself with the majestic titles awarded him after the peace with 
Sweden. In that year 1721 the Senate and the Holy Synod conferred the title of 
empress upon Catherine. After allowing Russia its one year of peace since the 
beginning of his active rule, Peter turned his forces against Persia. He hoped to 
clear and control a caravan route to Central Asia, at last to India; his informants 
told him that gold could be found on the way; and he anticipated the industrial 
possibilities of Caucasian and Middle Eastern oil.2° In 1722 he sent a fleet over 
the Caspian to attack Persia. It captured Baku and some of the Persian Caspian 
coast; but storms destroyed most of the ships, disease decimated the army, and 
Peter returned from the campaign of 1724 exhausted, pessimistic, and near 
death. 

He had for years been suffering from syphilis,29 and from the medicines taken 
to cure it. Heavy drinking had made matters worse, and the excitements of war, 
revolution, revolts, and terroristic violence had finally exhausted his giant 
physique. In November, 1724, he jumped into the icy Neva to help rescue sailors 
on a grounded vessel. He worked through a whole night in water up to his waist. 
On the next day he had a fever, but he survived it, and resumed a heavy schedule 
of activities. On January 25 he took to his bed with painful inflammation of the 
bladder. Not till February 2 would he admit that death was upon him. He 
confessed some of his sins, and received the sacraments. On the sixth he signed a 
proclamation freeing all prisoners except those condemned for murder or 
offenses against the state. He startled his attendants with his cries of pain. He 
called for a slate on which to write his will; but when he had written only the 
words “Give all,” the pen fell from his hand. Soon he lapsed into a coma, which 
continued thirty-six hours, and from which he did not awake. He was 
pronounced dead on February 8, 1725. He was fifty-two years old. 


Russia breathed with relief, as if a long and terrible nightmare had ended at 
last. The Kings of Sweden and Poland rejoiced; they expected Russia to fall into 
anarchy, and be no longer a danger to the West. The old medieval Russia raised 
its head and begged for a return to the past. The nation had been too violently 
propelled, and it had been hurt in its soul and pride by too indiscriminate an 
imitation of the West. Reaction was widespread and victorious. Many of the 
reforms were allowed to die from lack of support. The administrative 
bureaucracy was reduced, but its framework endured till 1917. The nobles 
regained much of their old power; they recovered their rights to the timber and 
minerals on their lands. The business class, so suddenly elevated by Peter, 
returned to its former subjection. Many of the new industries collapsed through 
inadequate machinery, or incompetence in labor or management. The incipient 
capitalism faded away, and economic Russia remained for another two hundred 
years essentially as she had been before the Petrine revolution. The commercial 
reforms had better success; trade with the West continued to increase. Some 
improvement of manners resulted from the contacts with Europe, but the old 
native costumes returned under Catherine II (1762-96), and beards came back 
into style with Alexander IT (1855-81). Corruption continued. Morals showed no 
gain, and perhaps Peter’s example of drunkenness, licentiousness, and brutality 
left his people morally worse than before. Only those changes survived that had 
sunk their roots in time. 

Peter was among the less lovable figures of modern history. And yet his 
achievement was immense. His failures attest the limitations of genius as a 
factor in history, but the mark that he left upon Russia is a tribute to the power of 
personality. He gave Russia an army and navy; he opened the ports that allowed 
her to trade goods and ideas with the West; he established mining and 
metallurgy; he founded schools and an academy. With one savage pull he drew 
Russia out of Asia into Europe and made her a factor in European affairs. 
Henceforth Europe would have to reckon more and more with that vast 
heartland, those hardy, patient, stoic multitudes, and their imperious and 
inescapable destiny. 


I. This phrase was apparently first used by Count Francesco Algarotti in 1739.13 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Changing Empire 
1648-1715 


I. THE REORGANIZATION OF GERMANY 


‘THE Thirty Years’ War had cut the population of Germany from 20,000,000 to 
13,500,000. The soil, fertilized by human blood, recovered in a year, but it 
waited for men. Of women there was an excess, of men a dearth. The triumphant 
princes met this biological crisis by a return to Biblical polygamy. At the 
Congress of Franconia, held in February, 1650, at Nuremberg, they adopted a 
resolution that 


men under sixty years of age shall not be admitted to monasteries. . . . 
Priests and curates (if not ordained), and the canons of religious 
establishments, shall marry . .. Every male shall be allowed to marry 
two wives; and each and every male is earnestly reminded, and shall 
often be warned from the pulpit, to so comport himself in this matter.1 


Taxes were imposed upon unmarried women.2 Soon the new births restored the 
approximate equality of the sexes, and wives insisted on whole husbands. 
Population rapidly recovered, and by 1700 Germany again had 20,000,000 souls. 
Magdeburg was rebuilt; Leipzig and Frankfurt-am-Main were reinvigorated by 
their fairs; Hamburg and Bremen emerged stronger than before. Industry and 
commerce, however, took over a hundred years to regain their sixteenth-century 
level. The Swedes and the Dutch controlled the mouths of the Oder, the Elbe, 
and the Rhine, and oceanic transport was leaving inland traffic relatively 
becalmed. The middle classes declined. The towns were now ruled not by 
businessmen but by the territorial princes or their appointees. 

The war had ended in disaster for the Imperial Hapsburg power. France had 
humbled it, and had humbled the Empire’s ally, Spain. The German princes were 
now collectively stronger than the emperor. They had their own armies, courts, 
and coinage, determined their own foreign policies, formed their own alliances 


with non-German states, even against the Imperial interest. There were now 
some two hundred “temporal” principalities enjoying such independence; sixty- 
three ecclesiastical states ruled by Roman Catholic archbishops, bishops, or 
abbots; and fifty-one “free cities,” subject only to the emperor, and only formally 
to him. France rejoiced to see so many Germanies rather than one. 

The margraviate of Brandenburg was the symbol of the Empire dying, of a 
new Germany taking form. There, far from the emperor, facing Sweden and an 
ocean of Slavs, the Hohenzollern family learned that their little state could 
survive only through its own resources and force. Back in the tenth century 
Henry the Fowler had established the “Northern Mark [i.e., frontier] of the 
Saxons” along the Elbe as a bulwark against the Slavic inundation. He wrested 
from the Slavic Wends their fortress and capital of Brennibor (from which the 
name Brandenburg was derived), and drove them back to the Oder. For centuries 
the territory between the Elbe and the Oder changed hands between the Germans 
and the Slavs. The margraviate came more actively into history when Frederick 
of Hohenzollern, in 1411-17, purchased it and its electoral vote in the Imperial 
Diet. From that time onward the house of Hohenzollern governed Brandenburg 
till it became Prussia, and Prussia till the abdication of William II in 1918. 
Rarely has a family been so long and so intimately associated with a state, or 
devoted itself so zealously and effectively to a nation’s prosperity and 
aggrandizement. Under the Elector John Sigismund (1608-19) Brandenburg 
acquired the duchy of Cleve in the west and the duchy of East Prussia in the east, 
so that the margraviate already presaged the kingdom of Prussia. One of the 
weakest members of the family was the Elector George William (1619-40), 
whose vacillations in the Thirty Years’ War led to the devastation of 
Brandenburg by Swedish troops. Villages and towns were deserted, Berlin was 
laid waste, industry almost disappeared; the population of the margraviate fell 
from 600,000 to 210,000. Inheriting this desolation (1640), Frederick William 
accomplished in his reign of forty-eight years such a miracle of restoration and 
development that even his contemporaries yielded him the name “Great 
Elector.” Without him Frederick the Great (as Frederick the Great admitted?) 
would have been impossible. 

He was twenty when he came to power—a handsome, black-haired, dark- 
eyed youth breaking authority. He had been reared in piety and discipline, and 
had completed his schooling at the University of Leiden. Anticipating Peter of 
Russia, he admired the Dutch people, their sturdy courage and industrious ways; 
later he brought in thousands of them to repopulate his man-hungry land. At the 
Peace of Westphalia he obtained eastern (Farther) Pomerania, the bishoprics of 
Minden and Halberstadt, and the right of succession to the important 


archbishopric of Magdeburg; this fell to him in 1680, and Frederick William 
ended his reign with a scattered realm already straining to be a kingdom. As 
early as 1654 his chief minister, Count George Frederick of Waldeck, proposed 
to unite all Germany under the Hohenzollern house.4 Frederick William seemed 
the man to undertake this protective union. When Augustus the Strong of 
Saxony became a Catholic to be King of Poland, the road to Protestant 
leadership of Germany lay open—except for Swedish power. 

For the treaties of 1648 had left some of the most strategic points in Germany 
under Swedish control, and Sweden claimed the leadership of Protestant 
Germany by right of its sacrifices and victories in the Thirty Years’ War. How 
could Brandenburg-Prussia, with its constituent parts hedged in by rival states 
from one end of Germany to the other, become strong enough to defend itself 
against domination by Sweden, or by a Saxony central and unified? Frederick 
William began with a plan and a will, which are the first principle of 
statesmanship; then, by taxes and French subsidies, he raised money, which is 
the second principle of statesmanship; then, with money, he organized an Army, 
which is the third principle of statesmanship. By 1656 he had the first standing 
army in Europe—eighteen thousand trained men permanently in arms. With this 
persuasive he induced his constituent states to pay an annual “contribution” to 
the central government at Berlin; with these revenues he became independent of 
the power of the purse in the provincial diets; and he achieved what appeared to 
him to be the only practical form of government in the existing stage of political 
and intellectual development—absolute and centralized rule. He exempted the 
nobles from direct taxation, but required their sons to serve him as Junker in the 
higher ranks of the army and the administration. These “juniors” at first resented 
such service; but he gave them splendid uniforms and social prominence, trained 
them in competence and pride, and developed in them an esprit de corps that 
replaced the feudal loyalties of the old regime and made the army serve not the 
landowners but the government. So began the military and social machine that 
enabled Frederick the Great to stand up against half of Europe, and that prepared 
Germany for the First World War. 

One quality Frederick William did not have—the military genius of the 
Swedish kings. For twenty years he shifted his force from side to side in the 
conflicts of Sweden with Poland and of the Empire with France, barely 
preserving himself by diplomacy. But when Charles XI invaded Brandenburg, 
Frederick William’s army justified itself by defeating the Swedes at Fehrbellin 
(1675); it was this victory that won him the title of Great Elector. In the end, 
despite his fluctuating policies and narrow resources, he added forty thousand 
square miles to his state. 


More important were his economic and adminstrative reforms. Under his 
urging the nobles improved agricultural methods, and expanded the yield, on 
their estates. He developed a prosperous silk industry by the extensive planting 
of mulberry trees. He reversed the trend to deforestation by requiring peasants to 
plant twelve trees before they married. He planned and financed the building of 
the Frederick William Canal to connect the Oder with the Spree. When Louis 
XIV revoked the Edict of Nantes, the Great Elector issued an “Edict of Potsdam” 
(November, 1685), inviting the distressed Huguenots to come and settle in 
Brandenburg-Prussia; he sent agents to guide and finance their migration;° 
twenty thousand came, proved a spur to Prussian industry, and formed five 
regiments in the Prussian army. Frederick William himself, like his descendant 
Frederick the Great, labored assiduously in administration, and established the 
principle, later accepted by Peter of Russia and the “enlightened despots” of the 
eighteenth century, that the ruler should be the dedicated servant of the state. He 
recognized that religious intolerance was an obstacle to economic and political 
development; he distinguished himself in Germany by allowing his people to 
remain Lutheran while he himself remained Calvinist; and he gave religious 
freedom to Catholics, Unitarians, and Jews. 

He died in 1688, aged sixty-eight. His will, dividing his several states among 
his sons, would have canceled the unifying effect of his rule, but his successor 
repudiated the document and maintained the central power. Frederick II earned 
the good will of the Emperor Leopold I by joining him against France; for this, 
and eight thousand soldiers, Leopold granted him the title of Kénig in Preussen. 
He was crowned Frederick I at Kénigsberg on January 18, 1701, and Prussia 
began its career toward Bismarck and German unity. 

It is a plume in Frederick’s record that he founded the University of Halle; 
another that he supported the efforts of his second wife to promote the 
intellectual graces in Berlin. Sophia Charlotte, daughter of the Electress Sophia 
of Hanover, was reputed to be the prettiest and wittiest woman in Germany. 
From her long stay in Paris she brought to the court of Berlin an attractive union 
of culture and charm. Urged on by her and Leibniz, Frederick established the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences, destined to make history under Frederick II. For 
her the Elector built (1696) the famous Schloss—castle or palace—in the suburb 
that took her name, Charlottenburg. To her salon in the Schloss Charlottenburg 
came scientists, philosophers, freethinkers, Jesuits, and Lutheran ministers; 
Charlotte loved to prod them into theological battles that sometimes lasted 
through the night. There her sister-in-law, Queen Caroline of England, drank in 
the learning and art that were to startle England. When Charlotte died (if we may 
believe her grandson Frederick the Great) she rejected both Catholic and 


Protestant offers of religious ministrations; she told the divines that she was 
dying in peace, and rather in curiosity than in hope or fear; now, she said, she 
would satisfy her inquisitiveness about the origin of things, “which even Leibniz 
could never explain to me”; and she consoled her ceremony-loving husband with 
the thought that her death would “afford him the opportunity of giving me a 
magnificent funeral.”6 Sophia Charlotte was among the many women of 
character and education who adorned Germany as the seventeenth slipped into 
the eighteenth century. 

The court of Berlin, among the more than three hundred that then consumed 
the revenues of the Empire, was rivaled only by the Saxon court at Dresden. 
Augustus the Strong, who ruled Saxony (1694-1733) as Elector Frederick 
Augustus I, bequeathed to Europe a bevy of bastards, among them the famous 
Maréchal de Saxe. He made his capital “the prettiest city in Germany,”’ the 
center and pride of the minor arts; but the Saxons could not forgive him his 
change of faith, his use of their money and men in Poland’s wars, and the costly 
luxuries of his court. 

The Electorate of Hanover contributed to history in this period by sheltering 
Leibniz and annexing England. In 1658 Sophia, the dethroned Princess Palatine, 
daughter of Elizabeth Stuart (Queen of Bohemia), married Ernest Augustus, who 
became Elector of Hanover. Her erudition discomfited her husband, for she 
spoke five languages with few interruptions, and knew more English history than 
the English ambassadors at her court. For a time she maintained at Hanover a 
salon of scholars and philosophers. But her consuming passion was to secure the 
throne of England for her son George; her blood tingled with royalty, for she 
never forgot that she was the granddaughter of James I. In 1701 the English 
Parliament, as we have seen, settled the succession to the throne upon Sophia 
and “the heirs of her body, being Protestant.” She contemplated with pleasure 
the future of her son as George I, but without pleasure the prospect of her 
daughter-in-law, Sophia Dorothea, as a queen; and she looked with equanimity 
upon the breakup of their marriage. George, suspecting his wife of adultery with 
Count Philipp von K6nigsmarck, had him killed, divorced Sophia Dorothea, and 
imprisoned her from 1694 till her death in 1726. Meanwhile the Electress 
Dowager died in June, 1714, aged eighty-four, just two months before the crown 
of England descended upon the head of her son. So the great god Chance, from 
his ubiquitous throne, shuffled the fates and states and men. 


Il. THE GERMAN SOUL 


The struggle between Catholicism and Protestantism for the soul of Germany 
was moderating its violence, for the Thirty Years’ War had brought theological 
hatreds to a reductio ad absurdum. Largely through Jesuit persuasion some 
Protestant princes went over to the Roman Church in this period. Calvinism 
gained on Lutheranism, which tended to a stiff Scholastic dogmatism. Chiefly in 
reaction to this formalism the Pietist movement spread, seeking to replace 
outward observances with an inner spirit of union with God. In the second half 
of the seventeenth century George Fox, William Penn, and Robert Barclay 
carried their Quaker gospel to Germany, and perhaps this missionary movement 
shared in developing Pietism there; we note that Philipp Jakob Spener’s Pia 
desideria (1675) appeared four years after Penn’s first visit. Spener, as pastor of 
a Lutheran church in Frankfurt-am-Main, supplemented its services with the 
mystic devotions of private assemblies (collegia pietatis) in his home. The name 
Pietist, like Puritan and Methodist, was given to these devotees by their critics as 
a term of ridicule; it was accepted by them, and became a badge of humble 
pride. They clung with fervor to the millenarian hopes that had consoled some of 
the German masses during the war. They thought of the Second Advent not as a 
vague doctrine of theology, but as a warm and active inspiration of their daily 
lives. At any moment now Christ would reappear on earth; he would still the 
strife of faiths and end the reign of force and war; he would establish a purely 
“spiritual church,” without organization, without ritual, without priests, but 
practicing with joy a generous Christianity of the heart. 

August Francke carried on the movement with the ardor of a prophet. Many 
women were touched by his practical Christianity and enlisted in the cause of 
personal piety and public charity. Influenced by English Puritanism and French 
Quietism, the movement in turn influenced English Methodism and German 
poetry, and made itself felt in America, where Cotton Mather hailed it hopefully: 
“The world begins to feel a warmth from the fire of God, which thus flames in 
the heart of Germany.”® But Pietism, like Puritanism, injured itself by making its 
piety public and professional, sometimes falling into affectation and cant. In the 
eighteenth century it was swamped by the rationalist flood that poured in from 
France. 

The successes of Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis XIV, and the growing wealth 
and splendor of the French court, had an irresistible influence upon German 
society in the century following the Peace of Westphalia. For a time 
cosmopolitanism overcame nationalism. French ways dominated the princely 
courts in language, literature, liaisons, manners, dances, art, philosophy, wine, 
and wigs. The German aristocracy now spoke German chiefly to servants. 
German authors wrote in French for the upper classes or in Latin for the learned 


world. Leibniz, who wrote mostly in French, admitted that German “manners 
have been somewhat modified toward elegance and politeness” by French 
example, but mourned the replacement or infiltration of German speech by the 
language or phrases of France.9 

Only one German book of this age has survived—the Simplicius 
Simplicissimus (1669) of Hans von Grimmelshausen. In form it is the picaresque 
episodic autobiography of Melchior von Fuchshaim, who is one-quarter fool, 
one-quarter philosopher, and one-half rogue. In spirit it is a goodhumored but 
pessimistic satire on the Germany that was left barely alive after thirty years of 
war. Melchior begins as the foster child of a peasant, whose life is described in 
courtly terms: 


Instead of pages, lackeys, and hostlers my sire had sheep, goats, and 
pigs, and each waited upon me on the chase until I drove them home. 
His armory was well provided with plows, mattocks, axes, hoes, 
shovels, dung forks and hay forks, wherewith he practiced every day, 
for hoeing and digging were his disciplina militaris;. . . drawing out 
manure was his science of fortification, holding the plow his strategy, 
cleaning out the stable his knightly diversion, his tournament.1!0 


A band of soldiers breaks into this peasant paradise, and tortures the family to 
make it reveal nonexistent hoards. Melchior escapes and finds refuge with an old 
hermit, who gives him his first lessons in theology. Asked for his name, he 
answers, “Rascal or scape-gallows,” for he has never heard himself otherwise 
addressed; his foster-father’s name, on the same basis, was “clown, ruffian, 
drunken dog.” Captured by soldiers, he is taken to the court of the governor of 
Hanau; there he is trained to be a fool, and is christened Simplicius 
Simplicissimus. He is kidnaped, becomes a thief, finds a hidden treasure, 
becomes a gentleman, seduces a girl, is forced to marry her, deserts her, 
becomes a Catholic, visits the center of the earth, loses his fortune, recoups it by 
quackery, wearies of wandering, and retires to lead the life of a hermit 
disillusioned with the world. This is Candide a century before Voltaire, except 
that its satire is softened with German humor rather than graced with Gallic wit. 
The book was condemned by the critics, and became a classic, the most famous 
production of German literature between Luther and Lessing. 

We must not take it as a fair picture of Germany in the generation after the 
war. The German might be too fond of drink, but he kept his bubbling good 
humor even in his cups; his wife might call him a drunken dog, but she loved 
him faute de mieux, and reared his children sturdily. Perhaps there was a more 


wholesome morality in the Germany of this age than in France. Poor Charlotte 
Elisabeth, Princess Palatine, married (1671) against her wishes to “Monsieur” 
Philippe d’Orléans, the invert widower of “Madame” Henrietta, never forgot the 
cool loveliness of Heidelberg; and after fortythree years of uncomfortable living 
with the comforts of the French court, she still longed for “a good dish of 
sauerkraut and smoked sausages” as far preferable to the coffee, tea, or chocolate 
of Paris or Versailles.11 Her stoic fidelity to her worthless husband, and her 
patience with the royal brotherin-law who ordered or permitted the devastation 
of the Palatinate, show us that even amid the ruins of Germany there were 
women who could teach decency and humanity to beribboned, embroidered, 
periwigged, perfumed kings. 


Ill. THE ARTS IN GERMANY 


Moreover, and contrary to all reasonable expectations, this age was one of the 
most productive in German architecture. It saw the first flowering of German 
baroque, which gave a new front of charm and gaiety to Karlsruhe, Mannheim, 
Dresden, Bayreuth, Wiirzburg, and Vienna. It was the time of builders like 
Johann Fischer von Erlach, Jakob Prandtauer, Johann and Kilian and Cristoph 
Dientzenhofer, and Andreas Schliiter, whose names would be as well known to 
English-speaking peoples as those of Wren and Inigo Jones, were it not for the 
prison of frontiers and the babel of tongues. Some of their work, however, was 
destroyed in the invasions of Germany by French armies (1689), and some in the 
Second World War.!2 History is a race between art and war. 

Some lovely churches rose amid the poverty and desolation. We should 
dishonor our record if we found no line for Johann Dientzenhofer’s cathedral at 
Fulda or his abbey church at Banz, or for the work of Christoph and Kilian 
Dientzenhofer on the churches of St. Nicholas and St. John in Prague. In 1663 
the Italian architect Agostino Barelli began the Nymphenburg Palace outside 
Munich, and Joseph Effner completed its interior in a successful merger of 
classic pilasters and baroque decoration. Ornament was the besetting temptation 
of baroque; it went to excess in the Festsaal, or Festival Salon, of the Schloss 
Berlin, and in the pavilion of the Zwinger Palace built at Dresden by Matthaus 
Daniel Péppelmann for Augustus the Strong; here baroque passed into a pretty 
rococo rather befitting a boudoir interior than a palace front. This was mostly 
destroyed in the Second World War; so were the Schloss Charlottenburg and the 
Schloss Berlin, the royal palace begun by Andreas Schliiter in 1698. 


Schliiter was the outstanding German sculptor of the age. All Germany was 
thrilled by his equestrian statue of the Great Elector, Der Grosse Kurftirst, which 
withstood all the bombs of war, and now rides the Charlottenburg plaza outside 
Berlin. At K6nigsberg Schliiter set up an equally imposing figure of Frederick I, 
just made King of Prussia. Julius Glessker carved a quietly mourning Head of 
Mary for a Crucifixion group in the cathedral at Bamberg. The wood carvers 
showed their skill in the magnificent choir stalls of the Klosterkirche in Silesia, 
but they went to excess in the extravagantly carved furniture demanded by 
patrons who had more pride than taste. 

German painting begot no masterpieces in this period, unless we count as 
such a charming Young Man with a Gray Hat by Christoph Paradiso.!5 The 
tapestries designed for the Wiirzburg Palace by Rudolf Byss are among the 
finest; and Paul Decker’s engravings in copper were near the top of their kind. 
The little town of Warmbrunn—the Warm Springs of Silesia—was famous for 
its cut glass; Dresden made “Dresden china” fashionable; Augustus the Strong 
was also le roi de faience; and at Meissen, suitable clays having been found 
nearby, he established (1709) the kilns that produced the first hard porcelain in 
Europe. 

But it is in music that the German spirit found its most characteristic 
expression; this, so to speak, was the eve of Johann Sebastian Bach. The forms 
and instruments came from Italy, but the Germans poured into them their own 
tender sentiment and massive piety, so that while Italy excelled in melody and 
France in graceful rhythm, Germany moved toward primacy in lieder, organ 
music, and chorales. In G. F. Krieger’s 12 Suonate a due Violini (1688) the 
sonata sequence is already established in three movements—allegro, largo, and 
presto. Instrumental music, rising out of dance forms (pavan, saraband, gavotte, 
gigue, etc.), was declaring its independence of both dance and voice. 

Italian musicians were still in demand in Germany. Cavalli reigned in 
Munich, as Vivaldi later in Darmstadt. Italian opera was imported, and had its 
first performance in Germany at Torgau (1627); others followed at Regensburg, 
Vienna, and Munich. The first German opera, called a Singspiel, was Johann 
Theile’s Adam und Eva, produced at Hamburg in 1678; from that time, for half a 
century, Hamburg held the leadership in German opera and drama. There Handel 
brought out his Almira and Nero in 1705, and his Daphne and Florinda in 1706, 
before going to conquer England. The great name in the German opera of this 
period is Reinhard Keiser, who produced 116 operas for the Hamburg company. 

After 1644 German composers won pre-eminence from the Italians in 
compositions for the organ and the church. The hymns of Paul Gerhardt 
expressed his uncompromising Lutheranism. Jan Reinken dominated the organ 


in the Katherinenkirche at Hamburg from 1663 till his death at the age of ninety- 
nine in 1722. Dietrich Buxtehude, born in Denmark, became organist in the 
Marienkirche at Liibeck in 1668; his performances there, and especially his 
Abendmusik concerts for organ, orchestra, and chorus, were so renowned that in 
1705 the great Bach walked fifty miles from Arstadt to Liibeck to hear him 
play.!4 Nearly seventy of his compositions for the organ have survived; many 
are still performed; and his chorales shared in forming Johann Sebastian’s style. 
Johann Kuhnau preceded Bach as organist at the Thomaskirche in Leipzig; he 
developed the sonata, for the clavier, and composed Partien of the same type as 
Bach’s suites. 

The Bach family was now entering upon the musical scene in bewildering 
profusion. We know of some four hundred Bachs between 1550 and 1850: all 
musicians, sixty of them holding important posts in the musical world of their 
time. They formed a kind of family guild, meeting periodically at their 
headquarters in Eisenach, Arnstadt, or Erfurt. They constitute unquestionably the 
most extensive and remarkable dynasty in cultural history, impressive not 
merely by their number, but by devotion to their art, by a typically Germanic 
steadiness of purpose, and by their productivity and influence. They do not come 
prominently into musical annals until their fifth generation, with Johann 
Christoph and Johann Michael Bach, sons of Heinrich Bach, organist at 
Arnstadt. Johann Christoph was chief organist at Eisenach for thirty-eight years: 
a simple, serious, painstaking man who trained choirs and composed for organ 
and for orchestra. His brother Johann Michael became organist at Gehren in 
1673, remained there till his death in 1694, and gave his fifth daughter to be the 
first wife of Johann Sebastian. Heinrich’s brother Christoph Bach, organist at 
Weimar, had twin sons who were violinists; one of them, Ambrosius, was 
Johann Sebastian’s father. Johann Bach, brother of Heinrich and Christoph, was 
organist at Erfurt from 1647 till 1673, when he was succeeded by his son Johann 
Christian Bach, who in 1682 was succeeded by his brother Johann Egidius Bach. 
All the forces of nature seem to have been directed to produce and prepare 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 


IV. AUSTRIA AND THE TURKS 


Vienna is so beautiful today that we find it hard to picture it after the Thirty 
Years’ War. Austria had not suffered so severely as Germany, but its treasury 
was exhausted, its armies were in disgrace, and the Peace of Westphalia had 


lowered the prestige and power of the emperors. One circumstance was 
favorable: Leopold I succeeded his father Ferdinand HI on the Imperial throne in 
1658, and held it for forty-seven years; and though that long reign heard the 
Turks again knocking at Vienna’s gates, the recovery of Austria was proceeding 
rapidly. Only formally sovereign over the German principalities, Leopold was 
actual king of Bohemia and western Hungary, and governed the duchies of 
Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, and the county of Tirol. He was not a great ruler; 
he labored dutifully in administration and the formation of policy, but he lacked 
the far vision of his Hapsburg forebears, inheriting only their theology and their 
chin. He had originally been trained for the priesthood; he never lost his 
affection for the Jesuits, or strayed much from their guidance. Though himself of 
irreproachable morals, he accepted the principle that all his subjects must be 
made Catholic; and he enforced this policy with hard autocracy in Bohemia and 
Hungary. He was inclined to peace, but was forced or led into a succession of 
wars by the aggressions of Louis XIV and the Turks. Between these 
bloodlettings he found time for poetry, art, and music; he composed music 
himself, and encouraged opera in Vienna; four hundred new operas were 
presented there in the fifty years after his accession. An engraving of 1667 
shows already a sumptuous opera house, with three tiers of boxes, every seat 
taken; so old is that pleasant scaffolding for song. 

We must think of Austria in this age as defending the West against resurgent 
Turkey, and harassed by the enmity of the strongest ruler in the West; the 
struggle of Christendom against Islam was hampered and confused by the old 
conflict of the Hapsburgs with France. Hungary further complicated the 
problem, for only the western third of it was under the emperor, part of this was 
Protestant, and all of it longed to be free. The Hungarians had their own 
nationalist sentiment, fed by their literature and their proud traditions of Hunyadi 
Janos and Matthias Corvinus; only recently (1651) Miklds Zrinyi had published 
an epic throbbing with patriotism. Insulted and oppressed by Austrian rule and 
Catholic domination, the Hungarians were half inclined to welcome the Turks 
when these decided to attempt the conquest of all Hungary. 

A succession of powerful viziers had interrupted the decline of Turkey, and 
resumed the harrowing of the West. It was one symptom of the recovery that a 
major Turkish poet, Nabi, sang the praises of the viziers who filled his palm; 
another that Turkish funds and taste and piety could raise the lovely Mosque of 
Yeni-Validé in Stamboul (1651-80). Sultan Mohammed IV appointed as his 
grand vizier (1656) Mohammed Kuprili, who at the age of seventy inaugurated 
half a century of rule by his Albanian family. His own vizierate lasted only five 
years, but in that quinquennium he had 36,000 persons executed for crimes 


ranging from theft to treason; his chief executioner averaged three stranglings 
per day. Corruption in the administration and political intrigue in the harem were 
frightened into moderation, discipline was restored in the army, and the 
provincal pashas reduced their independence and embezzlements. When George 
Rakoczy II, Prince of Transylvania, repudiated Turkish suzerainty, Kuprili 
overwhelmed the revolt with an army under his own leadership, deposed 
Rakoczy, exacted a heavy indemnity, and increased from fifteen thousand to 
fifty thousand florins Transylvania’s annual tribute to the Sultan. 

The terrible septuagenarian was succeeded as vizier by his son Ahmed 
Kuprili. When another revolt broke out in Transylvania, led by John Keményi, 
Emperor Leopold sent to its support ten thousand men under one of the 
outstanding generals of this age, the Italian Count Raimondo di Montecucculi. 
Ahmed retaliated by leading 120,000 troops in an effort to complete the 
conquest of Hungary. Leopold appealed for help; the German states, Protestant 
as well as Catholic, responded with money and men; and Louis XIV, abandoning 
his alliance with Turkey, contributed four thousand soldiers. Even so, resistance 
seemed hopeless; Europe expected Vienna to fall; Leopold prepared to abandon 
his capital. Montecucculi’s forces were far outnumbered, but better equipped 
with artillery. Not daring to meet the Turks in open terrain, where numbers 
would count, he maneuvered them into an attempted crossing of the River Raba 
at Szentgotthard, some eighty miles south of Vienna, and attacked each Turkish 
detachment as it arrived on the left bank. His strategy, and the special heroism of 
the French contingent, won the day (August 1, 1664) in a battle that again saved 
Europe from Moslem inundation. 

But just as, a century before (1571), the victory of Lepanto had left the Turks 
still strong and rapidly recovering, so now their power of recuperation, their still 
immense army, and the unreliability of Leopold’s allies, anxious to return home, 
led the Emperor to sign with the Sultan a twenty-year truce (August 10, 1664) 
which left most of Hungary under Turkish rule, acknowledged Turkish 
sovereignty over Transylvania, and paid the Sultan a “gift” of 200,000 florins. 
Ahmed Kuprili, having lost the battle and won the war, returned to 
Constantinople in triumph. 

The attack of Louis XIV upon the Netherlands (1667) ended for the time 
being the Christian union against the Turks. In 1669 Ahmed took command of 
the long siege of Crete, and forced the Venetians to surrender the island; the 
Turkish fleet was again dominant in the Mediterranean. Only John Sobieski, 
King of Poland, had a stomach strong enough, he felt, to swallow Turkey. He 
announced his aim bravely: “To give the barbarian conquest for conquest, to 
pursue him from victory to victory, over the very frontier that belched him forth 


from Europe, ... to hurl him back into the deserts, to exterminate him, to raise 
upon his ruins the Empire of Byzantium: this enterprise alone is Christian; this 
alone is noble, wise.”!5 However, Leopold encouraged the Turks to attack 
Poland, and Louis urged them to attack Leopold.1!® 

Ahmed Kuprili died in 1676, worn out at the age of forty-one by so many 
brilliant defeats, having lost “decisive battles” and extended the Turkish 
dominion to its European maximum. Sultan Mohammed IV gave the vizierate to 
his son-in-law Kara Mustafa, who delighted Louis XIV by promising to renew 
the war against Austria.!7 Kara was encouraged by a revolt (1678) of Hungarian 
nationalists under Imre ThdkGély, who so resented the violent suppression of 
nationalism and Protestantism in Austrian Hungary that he offered to recognize 
Turkish suzerainty over all Hungary if the Turks would aid his rebellion. 
Leopold, too late, abandoned the policy of repression, and proclaimed religious 
toleration in Hungary. Louis XIV sent financial support to Thédkdély,!® and 
promised Sobieski the possession of Silesia and Hungary if he would ally Poland 
with France against the Emperor. Leopold could only offer Sobieski an 
archduchess as bride for his son, and a pledge to support Sobieski’s effort to 
make the Polish throne hereditary in his famliy line. We do not fully know the 
King’s motives in coming to the aid of Austria against the Turks; we can only 
say that it was one of the most dramatic and pivotal events in modern history. 

Kara Mustafa felt that the feuds between Hapsburg and Bourbon, between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, offered him an opportunity to take Vienna, 
perhaps all Europe. The Turks boasted that in the fifteenth century they had 
turned Constantinople, capital of the Eastern Roman Empire, into a Moslem 
citadel, and St. Sophia’s into a mosque; so now, they declared, they would not 
stop till they had taken Rome and stabled their horses in St. Peter’s nave.!9 In 
1682 Kara assembled at Adrianople his levies of men and supplies from Arabia, 
Syria, the Caucasus, Asia Minor, and European Turkey, pretending that he 
planned to attack Poland. On March 31, 1683, the Sultan and the Vizier started 
on their long march to Vienna. As the army advanced it added reinforcements 
from each Turkish province on the way; Wallachian, Moldavian, and 
Transylvanian contingents joined it; when it reached Osijek (Eszék) on the 
Drava, it numbered 250,000 men, and included camels, elephants, muezzins, 
eunuchs, and a harem.29 There Thékély issued a manifesto, calling upon the 
surrounding Christians to support the attack upon Austria, and promising them 
security of life and property, and freedom of religious worship, under the Sultan. 
Many towns opened their gates to the invaders. 

Leopold again appealed to the German principalities; they responded 
sluggishly. He placed his 40,000 troops under the command of Charles V, Duke 


of Lorraine, whom Voltaire described as one of the noblest princes in 
Christendom.?! Leaving a garrison of 13,000 in Vienna, Charles retreated with 
his main force to Tuln, where he waited for the Poles. Leopold fled to Passau, 
while his people condemned him for having failed to prepare his capital for the 
long-expected siege. Its fortifications were dilapidated, its garrison was not a 
tenth of the advancing foe. On July 14 the Turks appeared before the walls. 
Leopold sent messengers to Sobieski begging him to come at once, ahead of his 
slowly moving infantry; “your name alone, so terrible to the enemy, will ensure 
a victory.”22 Sobieski came with 3,000 cavalry. On September 5 his infantry 
arrived, 23,000 strong. Two days later 18,000 men came from the German states; 
the Christian army now numbered 60,000. But by this time Vienna was starving, 
its forts were crumbling under the Turkish artillery; another week of siege, and 
the city would fall. 

Early on September 12 the Christians, now under the supreme command of 
Sobieski, attacked the besiegers. Kara Mustafa had not believed that the Poles 
would come, much less that the Christian forces would take the initiative; he had 
organized everything for siege rather than for battle; his officers had adorned 
their trenches with tapestries and tiles, and he himself had equipped his tent with 
baths, fountains, gardens, and concubines. His best troops, caught by surprise in 
their trenches, were cut to pieces. His motley army, gathered from provinces 
unstirred with loyalty to the distant Sultan, fell into disorder before Christians 
inspired by the feeling that they were saving Europe and Christianity. After eight 
hours darkness interrupted the conflict. When the next dawn came the 
Christians, still uncertain of victory, discovered to their joy that the Turks had 
fled, leaving 10,000 dead, and most of the army’s materials behind in the camp. 
The Christians lost 3,000 men. 

Sobieski wanted to pursue, but the Polish soldiers begged him to let them go 
home now that their main task was done. The victorious King entered Vienna 
and its cathedral to give thanks to God; on his route the grateful people hailed 
him as a divine deliverer, and struggled to touch his garment and kiss his feet;23 
they felt that nothing in the annals of chivalry could outshine his deed. When 
Leopold returned to his capital (September 15) he was coldly received by the 
populace. He inquired of his aides whether a merely elective monarch had ever 
been received by an emperor, and what formalities should be observed; he 
delayed meeting Sobieski, and finally greeted him with quite moderate gratitude; 
he suspected that the hero’s desire to pursue the Turks was due to a plan to carve 
out an added kingdom for himself and his family.24 So the pursuit was not begun 
till September 17, and not till ten days later was contact made with the retreating 
Turks. At Parkany, near the Danube, Sobieski and Charles again won a decisive 


victory. Then, his army weakened with marching, fighting, and dysentery, the 
King led it back to Poland, entering Cracow on Christmas Eve, 1683. On the 
following day the Sultan put Kara Mustafa to death. 

At the urging of Pope Innocent XI Austria, Poland and Venice formed a Holy 
League to carry on the war against the Turks (1684). Francesco Morosini 
reconquered the Morea (the Peloponnesus) for Venice; in 1687 he laid siege to 
Athens, and captured it on September 28; in the process his artillery ruined the 
Propylaea and the Parthenon, which the Turks had used as a magazine for their 
powder. The Turks recaptured Athens and Attica in 1688, the Morea in 1715. 
Meanwhile Charles of Lorraine defeated the Turks at Gran (Esztergom) in 1685, 
and in the same year, after ten weeks’ siege, took Buda—the ancient capital of 
Hungary—which the Turks had held since 1541. In 1687 Charles led the 
Austrian forces to triumph at Harkany, near Mohacs, where the victory of 
Suleiman the Magnificent in 1526 had begun the Turkish ascendancy. This 
“second Mohacs” ended the Turkish power in Hungary, which now became a 
possession of the Austrian monarchy. Transylvania acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the Hapsburg emperor, and was incorporated (1690) into the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. In 1688 Max Emanuel of Bavaria took Belgrade. Leopold 
proclaimed that now the road was open to Constantinople, and that the time and 
opportunity had come to drive the Turks from Europe. 

Louis XIV came to their rescue. The war of Bourbon against Hapsburg 
seemed to the “Most Christian King” more important than the conflict between 
Christianity and Islam. He looked with mounting jealousy upon the successes of 
the Holy League and the extension of the Hapsburg realm and prestige. In 1688, 
ignoring the fact that only four years previously he had signed a twenty years’ 
truce with the Emperor, he resumed his war against the Empire, and sent an 
army into the Palatinate. Leopold dispatched Charles and Max Emanuel to meet 
the attack upon the Rhine; the advance against the Turks ceased; Turkish assault 
was renewed. 

The new Sultan, Suleiman II, called to the vizierate another Kuprili, Mustafa, 
brother of Ahmed. Mustafa pacified the Christians in European Turkey with 
extended freedom of worship, organized a new army, and recaptured Belgrade 
(1690); but a year later he was killed, and the Turks were routed, at Slankamen. 
Sultan Mustafa IT took the lead of the army in person, but was defeated at Senta 
(1697) by the Christians under Prince Eugene of Savoy. Mustafa sued for peace; 
and Leopold, glad to be freed for action against Louis, signed with Turkey, 
Poland, and Venice the Treaty of Karlowitz (1699). Turkey renounced all claims 
to Transylvania and Hungary (except for the banat of Temesvar), ceded the 
western Ukraine to Poland, and surrendered the Morea and northern Dalmatia to 


Venice. It still retained nearly all the Balkans—southern Dalmatia, Bosnia, 
Serbia, Bulgaria, Romania, and most of Greece; but this treaty marked the end of 
the Turkish danger to Christendom. 

What had caused the decline of the Ottoman power from its zenith under 
Suleiman I? Nothing fails like success. The opportunities for enjoyment that had 
come from victory and wealth proved too tempting; the sultans dissipated in the 
harem the energy needed to discipline the army, the bureaucracy, and the viziers. 
Their empire had grown too large for effective administration, for the rapid 
communication of commands and transfer of soldiery; the provinces were ruled 
by pashas whose distance from Constantinople made them almost independent 
of the sultans. No longer stimulated by hunger or threatened by enemies, the 
Turks slacked down into laziness and venality; bribery corrupted the government 
while debasement of the currency disordered the economy and the army. The 
Janissaries, paid in depreciated coinage, repeatedly rebelled; they discovered 
their power, and abused it in the measure of its increase. They won the right to 
marry, and obtained for their sons and others admission into their once select 
corps; they repudiated the strict training and discipline that had made the 
Janissaries the best soldiers in Europe. Their leaders, become experts in venery, 
failed to keep abreast of military science and weaponry. While the Christian 
West made better guns, and developed superior strategy and tactics, in the life- 
and-death struggle of the Thirty Years’ War, the Turks, who under Mohammed 
II had had the best artillery in the world, found themselves, as at Lepanto, 
inferior in fire power and strategy. War, which had strengthened the Ottoman 
state when the sultans led their armies in person, exhausted the state when they 
preferred the easy triumphs of the harem to the ordeal of battle. Domination of 
life and thought by a fatalistic and unprogressive religion stifled Islamic science, 
which in the Middle Ages had been pre-eminent; knowledge grew in the West 
and lagged in the East. The Christians improved their shipbuilding as well as 
their gunnery. Their commerce advanced to all the continents, plowing new 
roads through the sea, while most Ottoman commerce crawled in caravans over 
the land. Lazy administrators allowed aqueducts and canals to decay, while a 
peasantry disordered by war waited humbly for rain. Westward the course of 
empire took its way, until one day, still moving westward, it would find itself 
again in the East. 


For the West the repulse of the Turks was an invitation to internecine war. 
Freed from the pressure of Islam, Austria and Germany turned to face the 
ambitions of Louis XIV, who was stretching his arms into the Netherlands, the 
Rhineland, the Palatinate, Italy, and Spain. These blows from the West 


completed the disintegration of the Holy Roman Empire; nothing remained of it 
but the form. The emperor came to think of himself not as Roman but as 
Austrian; the Austro-Hungarian Empire replaced the Holy Roman. The three 
thrones of Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia were made hereditary in the 
Hapsburg family (1713), annulling the traditional rights of the Bohemian and 
Hungarian Estates to elect their kings. Hungary revolted again (1703-11) under 
Francis Rakoczy II, but the revolt was suppressed, leaving the longing for 
freedom to echo in poetry and song. 

Austria manipulated the economies of Hungary and Bohemia to her own 
advantage, and her upper classes enjoyed a new affluence. Splendid palaces rose 
for the aristocracy; beautiful churches and monumental monasteries housed the 
triumphant priests and monks. Prince Pal Esterhazy rebuilt his great castle at 
Eisenstadt, where Haydn would someday conduct and compose. In Vienna 
Domenico Martinelli designed the Liechtenstein Palace and, for Eugene of 
Savoy, the Belvedere Palace; Johann Fischer von Erlach raised for the same 
prince a sumptuous Winter Palace, and laid the plans for the Royal Library, and 
the Imperial Palace of Schénbrunn. In 1715 this greatest of Austrian architects 
began work on the Karlskirche at Vienna, in the style of St. Peter’s at Rome. On 
the banks of the Danube some forty miles west of Vienna, Jakob Prandtauer built 
the vast Kloster Melk, the largest and most impressive Benedictine abbey in 
German lands; this is the zenith of Austrian baroque. In the aftermath of victory 
the able and lordly Archbishop Johann Ermst Thun laid out the famous Mirabell 
Garden of Salzburg, with sculptures by Fischer von Erlach. Proud and splendid, 
Austria moved into its greatest century. 


CHAPTER XV 


The Fallow South 


1648-1715 


I. CATHOLIC ITALY 


IT Is part of the wordless wisdom of the peasant that soil nearing exhaustion 
from abundant bearing may be restored by letting it lie fallow for a season, 
plowed, perhaps, but not sown. Italy, after the consuming fertility of the 
Renaissance, rested. Her incredible vitality subsided to a quieter pace, as if 
gathering strength for new achievements to come. So we must not expect from 
the Italy of this and the succeeding age—between Bernini and Bonaparte—such 
fruits as poured from her horn of plenty in her golden centuries. We visit her 
again, satisfied if now and then, in cities echoing with history, we can hear 
minor voices attesting un-extinguished life. 

She was, of course, still Catholic; this is part of her soul, and could hardly be 
taken from her without violating her spirit. The poor were abused by the rich, 
who naturally controlled the governments and made the laws. The rich explained 
that if the poor were better paid they would become disorderly and insolent. The 
women, except in the flowering of their beauty, were exploited by the men and 
the race. Under these conditions the lower classes and the then weaker sex found 
solace in the ministrations of the Church. Their faith in the divine justice upheld 
them against the inhumanity of man; the sins of their hot tongues and pagan 
flesh were readily pardoned by the lenient priests and amiable monks whom they 
fed so hopefully; their burdened days were gratefully interrupted by the lazy 
festivals of their protective saints. Those saints and the compassionate Virgin 
Mother, by intercession at the throne of God, would save them from the horrors 
of hell; the indulgences distributed by the Church would shorten their stay in 
purgatory; sooner or later they would be admitted to a Paradise—even more 
beautiful than Italy—where there would be no landlords, no taxes, no tithes, no 
toil, no war, no grief, and no pain. 

So they bore with patience, humor, and song the exactions of their 
omnipresent clergy, who absorbed at least a third of the nation’s revenues. They 


loved their churches as isles of peace in the war of life. They saw with pride, not 
resentment, the splendor of St. Peter’s and the Vatican; these were the product of 
their pennies and their artisans; they belonged to the poor even more than to the 
rich; and they were not too grand for the tomb of the first Apostle, or for the 
home of the head of Christendom, the Servant of the Servants of God. If that 
Holy Father punished attacks upon the Church, it was only to prevent fools from 
destroying the moral edifice built upon religious belief, only to preserve the faith 
that made a heroic poem from the prose of toil. 

The Italian Inquisition was relatively human in this age. Its most famous 
victim was a Spanish priest, Miguel de Molinos, born in Saragossa, domiciled in 
Rome. In 1675 he published a Guida spirituale, which argued that though 
devotion to Jesus and the Church was a help toward the highest religious state, 
yet the worshiper who had given himself to direct communion with God might 
safely ignore all priestly intermediation and all churchly ritual. In a further tract 
Molinos opined that a devotee confident in his freedom from mortal sin might 
rightly receive the Eucharist without previously confessing to a priest. Molinos’ 
Guide proved especially attractive to women; hundreds of them—including 
Princess Borghese and Queen Christina—sought his counsel and sent him gifts. 
Many nuns took to the new quietism, discarded their rosaries, and wrapt 
themselves in a proud liaison with God. Several Italian bishops, complaining of 
a movement that minimized church services and contributions, appealed to 
Innocent XI to suppress it.! Jesuits and Franciscans attacked Molinos as putting 
an almost Protestant emphasis upon faith above “works.” The Pope for a time 
protected him, but in 1685 the Roman Inquisition arrested him, and soon 
thereafter almost a hundred of his followers. He had amassed four thousand gold 
crowns ($50,000?) by levying a small charge for his epistolary advice; we may 
judge the number of correspondents from the cost, twenty-three ducats 
($287.50?), of the postage on letters received by him on the single day of his 
arrest.2 

After examining the prisoners the Inquisition drew up a series of accusations: 
chiefly that Molinos had justified the breaking of crucifixes and religious images 
as impeding the quiet of union with God; that he had discouraged persons from 
taking religious vows or entering religious orders; and that he had led his 
disciples to believe that nothing done by them after attaining divine union could 
be a sin. Perhaps under stress of imprisonment, torture, or fear, he confessed to 
excusing the destruction of images, and to dissuading from monastic vows 
persons whom he thought unfit; he admitted that for many years he had practiced 
“the most indecent acts with two women”; he “had not deemed this sinful, but a 
purification of the soul”; and thereby “he enjoyed a closer union with God.” 


The Inquisition condemned sixty-eight propositions found in Molinos’ books, 
letters, or confessions, and on September 3, 1687, it indicted him in a public 
auto-da-fé. A great crowd attended, and demanded that he be burned; but the 
Inquisition contented itself with ordering his confinement for life. He died in 
prison in 1697. 

Our sympathies may go more readily to those Alpine “heretics” whom Milton 
mourned in his sonnet “On the Late Massacher in Piedmont.” In the valleys 
hiding between Savoyard Piedmont and French Dauphiné dwelt the Vaudois, 
descendants of the Waldenses who had preceded and survived the Reformation, 
and who had preserved their Protestant faith through a hundred fluctuations of 
law and government. In 1655 Duke Charles Emmanuel II of Savoy joined Louis 
XIV in organizing an army to force the conversion of these Vaudois. The 
resultant slaughter aroused the indignation of Cromwell, who secured from 
Mazarin an order ending the persecution. But after the deaths of the Protector 
and the Cardinal the oppression was renewed, and when the Edict of Nantes was 
revoked the French state resumed its effort to exterminate Protestantism from the 
province. The Vaudois laid down their arms on a promise of amnesty; then, 
unarmed, three thousand of them, including women, children, and old men, were 
massacred (1686). The still unconverted survivors were allowed to migrate to the 
environs of Geneva. A later Duke of Savoy, Victor Amadeus, finding himself, in 
the kaleidoscope of politics, allied not with France but against her, invited the 
Vaudois to return to their valleys (1696). They came, fought in his service, and 
thereafter were allowed to worship the Unknown in their own trusting way. 

The poor were as poor in the Papal States as elsewhere in Italy. The Curia, or 
papal court, like any government, taxed its subjects to the point of diminishing 
returns, and never had funds enough for its purposes and personnel. Cardinal 
Sacchetti warned Pope Alexander VII (1663) that the tax collectors were 
impoverishing the population to the verge of despair. “The people, having no 
more silver or copper or linen or furniture to satisfy the rapacity of the 
commissioners, will be next obliged to sell themselves to meet the burdens laid 
upon them by the Camera” (the legislative chamber of the Curia).4 The Cardinal 
complained of venality in the papal judiciary, of verdicts bought and sold, of 
suits prolonged for years, of violence and tyranny experienced by losers who 
dared to appeal from a lower to a higher official. These “oppressions,” said 
Sacchetti, “exceed those inflicted upon the Israelites in Egypt. People not 
conquered by the sword, but subjected to the Holy See, . . . are more inhumanly 
treated than the slaves in Syria or Africa. Who can witness these things without 
tears of sorrow?”® Amid the poverty of the masses several noble families related 
to popes or cardinals received rich gifts from the revenues of the Church. 


The popes of this period were neither ascetics like Pius V nor statesmen like 
Sixtus V; they were usually good men too weak to overcome the human vices 
around them, or to keep an eye upon the thousand loopholes and crannies that let 
corruption pass or hide in the administration of the Church. Perhaps no 
institution so vast in its scope and tasks can be kept clear of the faults inherent in 
the nature of man. Innocent X (1644-55), “blameless of life and upright in 
principle,” labored to moderate taxation, to check the exploitation of papal 
revenues by greedy nobles, and to maintain order and justice in his states. As 
pictured by Velazquez he has every semblance of a powerful character, but he 
allowed others to govern for him, and let Olimpia Maidalchini, his ambitious and 
acquisitive sister-in-law, influence his appointments and policies. Cardinals and 
envoys humbled themselves before her, and she became scandalously wealthy 
on their gifts; but when Innocent died she professed herself too poor to pay for 
his funeral.7 

In the conclave that chose his successor a cardinal is said to have exclaimed, 
“This time we must seek an honest man.”8 They found him in Fabio Chigi, who 
became Alexander VII (1655-67). He did his best to cleanse the papal 
administration of venality and delay; he banished his esurient nephews to Siena; 
he reduced the public debt. But the corruption around him was too extensive and 
pervasive to be overcome. He yielded, let his nephews return to Rome, and gave 
them lucrative posts; one of them soon amassed a fortune.9 Power passed from 
Alexander’s tired hands to the cardinals, who claimed more and more authority 
in the government of the Church. An aristocracy of families boasting cardinals 
replaced the absolute monarchy that the Council of Trent had confirmed to the 
popes. 

Clement IX (1667-69) renewed the struggle against nepotism. He allowed his 
relatives some modest privileges, but he turned his back upon petitioners for 
place. Hundreds had come from his native Pistoia, confident that he would raise 
them to affluence; he refused them; they lampooned him; we perceive again that 
the nature of man is the same in the oppressor and the oppressed, and that the 
people are the chief source of the evils that surround them. The new Pope was a 
man of peace and justice. Whereas his predecessor, at the urging of Louis XIV, 
had issued a troublemaking bull against the Jansenists, Clement effected a truce 
in that quarrel within the Church. It was a misfortune that he died after only two 
years of rule. 

Clement X (1670-76) was eighty at his accession; he left matters to the 
cardinals (as they had planned), but he concluded his pontificate without 
reproach. Innocent XI (1676-89), says the Protestant Ranke, was a man 
“remarkable for humility, . . . most gentle and placid in disposition,” 


conscientious in morals and resolute in reforms.!9 He discontinued the “college” 
of apostolic notaries, “of which,” says a Catholic historian, “the appointments 
were regularly bought and sold.”!! He abolished many useless offices, 
privileges, and exemptions, balanced the papal budget for the first time in many 
years, and established such a reputation for fiscal integrity that the Curia was 
now able to borrow money at three per cent. He was “a virtuous man,” wrote 
Voltaire, “a wise pontiff, a poor theologian, a courageous, resolute, and 
magnificent prince.”!2 He tried in vain to moderate the precipitation of James II 
in Catholicizing England. He condemned the violence used by Louis XIV 
against the Huguenots; men “must be led to the temple,” he said, “not dragged 
into it.”13 He had no reason to love the proud King who claimed over the Church 
in France almost as full authority as that which Henry VIII had asserted in 
England. To reduce crime in Rome Innocent XI annulled the right of asylum 
previously accorded to the residences of ambassadors; Louis insisted on 
retaining that right for his envoys, and even for the streets adjacent to the French 
embassy, and in 1687 his ambassador entered Rome with a regiment of cavalry 
to enforce the royal claim. The Pope censured the ambassador, and laid an 
interdict upon the Church of St. Louis, where the ambassador worshiped in 
Rome. Louis appealed to a general council, imprisoned the papal nuncio in 
France, and seized the territory of Avignon, which had belonged to the papacy 
since 1348. Hence Innocent XI looked with equanimity upon the expedition of 
Protestant William III of Orange to unseat Catholic James II and bring England 
into a coalition against France. He co-operated with the efforts of Leibniz to 
reunite Catholicism and Protestantism; he sanctioned concessions which were 
pronounced satisfactory in the uiversities of Protestant Germany; an Englishman 
called him “a Protestant pope.” !4 

Innocent XI died before he could see the triumph of his aims; but during the 
pontificates of Alexander VII (1689-91) and Innocent XII (1691-1700) the 
French ambassador relinquished the right of asylum, Avignon was returned to 
the papacy, the French clergy transferred its allegiance from king to pope, and 
the Grand Alliance restored the balance of power against aggressive France. In 
the War of the Spanish Succession Clement XI (1700-21) found himself caught 
between the violent divisions of Europe; he threw his influence hesitantly now 
upon one side, now upon the other; in the end the kings divided the spoils—even 
Sicily and Sardinia, technically papal fiefs—without consulting him. In like 
manner the Treaty of Westphalia had ignored the protests of Innocent X. The 
intensification of nationalism involved the weakening of the papacy, and shared 
with the growth of science in promoting secularism and lessening the role of 
religion in European life. 


I. ITALIAN ART 


Art as well as politics felt this mounting rivalry between the sacred and the 
profane. Ecclesiastics were still the richest patrons, commissioning structures, 
paintings, statuary, metal work, and decoration; but the aristocracy now 
multiplied palaces faster than churches, courted posterity with portraits, and 
dowered it with collections of art. In seventeenth-century Italy the two streams 
of patronage ran side by side in a colorful descent from the Renaissance. 

Turin was rising to affluence under the Savoy dukes. For the Cathedral of San 
Giovanni Battista, Guarino Guarini designed the Cappella del Santissimo 
Sudario, the Chapel of the Most Holy Shroud (in which, the faithful believed, 
Joseph of Arimathea had wrapped the corpse of Christ). The dome of the great 
Church of San Filippo, begun by Guarini, collapsed as it neared completion; it 
was restored by Filippo Iuvara, who was born (1676) seven years before 
Guarini’s death. Perhaps we shall meet Iuvara again. 

In Genoa the master building of this time was the Palazzo Durazzo, built by 
Falcone and Cantone in 1650, bought by the house of Savoy in 1817, and 
thenceforth serving as the Palazzo Reale; its famous Hall of Mirrors, 
foreshadowing the Galerie des Glaces (1678) of Versailles, was shattered in the 
Second World War; it is not true that Mars ever loved Venus. The outstanding 
Genoese painter was now Alessandro Magnasco, whom we may sample by the 
Synagogue in the Chicago Art Institute, or by the Bohemian Repast in the 
Louvre. 

Venice persisted in breeding heroes and artists. What could be more heroic 
than the defense of Candia against the Turks? Through a quarter of a century the 
soldiers and sailors of the Porte assailed Crete, then a Venetian colony; 100,000 
Turks died in those passionate campaigns;!5 and though a Turkish army of 
50,000 men took some minor cities in the island, the capital stood siege for 
twenty years, repulsing thirty-two attacks. In 1667 Francesco Morosini was sent 
to command the starving garrison. It surrendered at last (1668), but no one spoke 
any longer of Venetian degeneration. In 1693, when Morosini, aged seventy- 
five, took charge of the Venetian fleet, the Turks withdrew at its approach, awed 
by his very name. He was still the sort of man portrayed by Tintoretto and 
Veronese—courage incarnate and merciless. 

Baldassare Longhena was another of this septuagenarian mold. Many years 
back (1632) he had designed that stately mistress of the lagoons, Santa Maria 
della Salute; now, forty-seven years later, he built the Palazzo Pesaro on the 
Grand Canal—powerful and beautiful with its double columns and multiple 


comices; and in 1680 (aged seventy-six) the Palazzo Rezzonico, where 
Browning was to die. Sebastiano Ricci, another hardy plant, bore the Venetian 
seed through half the Continent. Born (1659) at Belluno in the province of 
Venezia, he went to Florence to decorate the Palazzo Marucelli, then followed 
the line of least starvation to Milan, Bologna, Piacenza, Rome, Vienna, London. 
He spent ten years in England, painted in Chelsea Hospital, Burlington House, 
and Hampton Court Palace, and narrowly missed appointment to decorate the 
new St. Paul’s. Then to Paris, where he was elected to the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts. His Diana and Nymphs!® is as voluptuous as Boucher, as gracious as 
Correggio. Surviving till 1734, Ricci transmitted his skills to the eighteenth 
century, and prepared for the Indian summer of Venetian painting under Tiepolo. 

The Bolognese school had not quite spent its force. Carlo Cignani won fame 
with his frescoes in the cathedral at Forli. Giuseppe Maria Crespi (“Lo 
Spagnuolo”) revealed in his Self-Portrait!’ a man absorbed, forgetting all 
troubles if allowed to paint. Giovanni Battista Salvi (“II Sassoferrato”) rendered 
the selflessness of devotion in The Madonna Praying,1® and showed us, in his 
Virgin and Child,19 just such a simple mother, happy in her bambino, as one may 
see any day among the poor of Italy. 

Two reigns of Tuscan grand dukes carried Florence, Pisa, and Siena through 
this age: Ferdinand II and Cosimo III. In 1659 Siena began its renowned palio: 
the ten wards provided a procession, in picturesque costumes, along streets 
adorned with architecture, bunting, flowers, and vivacious women alluringly 
dressed; then the chosen horsemen of the wards competed madly in a race for the 
cloak (palio) of the Madonna to whom the devout city had long since dedicated 
its life and soul. Florence had now only minor painters. Carlo Dolci continued, 
with lessened art, the sentimental, heaven-brooding Virgins and saints of Guido 
Reni; all the world knows his St. Cecilia.2° Justus Sustermans, who migrated 
from Flanders to Florence, painted portraits that are among the arresting 
surprises in the Pitti Gallery—not least the majestic head of Galileo. So, and not 
as in the horned monster of Michelangelo, Moses might have looked, giving 
laws. 

In Rome art was recovering from the restraints of the Counter Reformation. 
The popes returned in subdued measure to the spirit of the Renaissance, 
encouraging literature, drama, architecture, sculpture, and painting. Innocent X 
restored the Capitol and the Church of San Giovanni in Laterano. Alexander VII 
commissioned Bernini to raise a quadruple cordon of granite guardsmen around 
St. Peter’s Square (1655-67)—284 columns and 88 pilasters, successfully 
transmuting gold into stone. In the same reign Pietro da Cortona rebuilt the 
Church of Santa Maria della Pace, where Raphael’s Sibyls still pondered fate; 


and Girolamo Rainaldi joined with his son Carlo in erecting the handsome 
Church of Sant’ Agnese in the Piazza Navona. Father and son collaborated again 
in designing the Church of Gesu e Maria; and Carlo reared the shrine of Santa 
Maria in Campitelli to shelter an image of the Virgin which was believed to have 
stopped the plague of 1656. Cardinals and nobles housed and buried themselves 
palatially. Now rose the Palazzo Doria and the exuberantly baroque gallery in 
the Palazzo Colonna; and for the Bolognetti family, in the Church of Gest e 
Maria, Francesco Cavallini carved a tomb that must have made the living 
envious of the dead. 

Many painters testified to the survival of their art in Rome. Carlo Maratti was 
courted there, in the second half of the seventeenth century, as the pictorial 
protagonist of late baroque. His portrait of Clement IX?! remembered 
Velazquez’ Innocent X, but it came off well enough; his Madonna with Saints in 
Paradise22 repeated a hundred such, but it is beautiful. When Clement XI 
wished to have Raphael’s Vatican frescoes restored he assigned to Maratti this 
delicate operation, dangerous to the restorer as well as to the pictures; and it was 
competently done. Giovanni Battista Gaulli (“II Baciccio”) was chosen by the 
Jesuits to paint the vault of their mother church, II Gest, but they had in their 
own order one of the ablest artists of the time. Andrea Pozzo, who joined them at 
the age of twenty-three, designed in II Gest the altar of St. Ignatius—one of the 
chefs-d’oeuvres of baroque. In 1692 Pozzo published a treatise, Perspectiva 
pictorum et architectorum, which made a stir in several languages. As fascinated 
with his subject as Uccello had been two centuries before, Andrea developed his 
studies with subtleties of illusionism, as in his frescoes in Frascati. Invited to 
Vienna by Prince von Liechtenstein, he exhausted himself with a multiplicity of 
undertakings, and died there in 1709, aged sixty-seven. 

The greatest Italian painters were now in Naples. Everything flourished there 
—music, art, literature, politics, drama, hunger, murder, and always the gay, 
furious, melodious pursuit of feminine curves by agitated men. Salvator Rosa 
was moved by all these elements of life. His father was an architect, an uncle 
taught him painting, his brother-in-law was a pupil of Ribera, and Salvator 
himself was in time admitted to that august studio. Another teacher transmitted 
to him the technique of drawing battle scenes. Salvator became especially 
famous for such pictures, which can be seen in the Naples Museo Nazionale or 
the Louvre. From battles he passed to landscapes, but there too his wild spirit 
favored Nature in her tantrums, as in the Louvre canvas of heavy clouds and 
darkened earth abruptly illuminated by lightning that in a moment shatters rocks 
and withers trees. Lanfranco persuaded him to go to Rome and cultivate 
cardinals; he went and prospered, but in 1646 he hurried back to Naples to 


participate in Masaniello’s revolt. When that collapsed he returned to Rome, 
painted high ecclesiastics, and wrote a scornful satire of ecclesiastical luxury. He 
accepted the invitation of Cardinal Giancarlo de’ Medici to come and live with 
him in Florence; there he remained nine years, painting, playing music, writing 
poetry, taking part in plays. Again in Rome, he took a house on the Pincian Hill, 
where Poussin and Lorrain had lived. The dignitaries of the Church, smiling at 
his tirades, and loving his brush more than his pen, flocked to him for portraits; 
for a decade he was the most popular painter in Italy. He made the customary 
pictures of saints and myths, but in his etchings he indulged his sympathy for 
poor soldiers and harassed peasants; and these etchings are among his finest 
works. 

His fame was rivaled only by another Neapolitan. Luca Giordano was already 
an artist at eight; then he painted, in the Church of Santa Maria la Nuova, two 
angels so graceful that the Viceroy, seeing them, marveled, and sent the boy 
some gold pieces, with a recommendation to Ribera. For nine years Luca studied 
with that brooding master, astonishing everyone with his readiness in copying 
masterpieces and imitating styles. He longed to go to Rome and examine the 
famous frescoes of Raphael, but his father, who lived by selling Luca’s paintings 
and drawings, protested. Luca absconded secretly; soon he was copying con 
furia in the Vatican, in St. Peter’s, in the Palazzo Farnese. His father followed 
him, and again lived by selling his son’s obiter picta; a story has it that Luca got 
his nickname, Fa-Presto, from his father’s urging him to speed. 

Having absorbed Rome, he went on to Venice and painted, in the manner of 
Titian and Correggio, pictures hardly distinguishable from their masterpieces. 
But he painted originals too, which won acclaim; we may judge them from the 
powerful Crucifixion and Deposition from the Cross in the Venetian Academy. 
Returning to Naples, he decorated a dozen churches and palaces with a 
competence and celerity that reduced his rivals to picking flaws. Invited to 
Florence by Cosimo III (1679), he won plaudits for his frescoes in the Cappella 
Corsini. His friend Carlo Dolci fell into such deep melancholy at seeing Luca’s 
success that he soon died;25 fond Italy tells as many legends about her artists as 
about her saints. In another story the Spanish Viceroy at Naples commissioned a 
large panel for the Church of St. Francis Xavier; raged when, after long 
deferments, he found no work done on the assignment; and was amazed, two 
days later, to find it complete and beautiful. “The painter of this picture,” 
exclaimed the Viceroy, “is either an angel or a demon.”24 

The fame of the demonic angel reached Madrid; soon Luca was pressed with 
invitations from Charles II to join the Spanish court. Though the King was 
approaching bankruptcy, he sent the artist a gratuity of fifteen hundred ducats, 


and put a royal galley at Luca’s disposal for the trip. When Giordano neared 
Madrid (1692), six royal coaches met him on the road. Soon thereafter, aged 
sixty-seven, Giordano began work in the Escorial. He adorned with frescoes the 
grand staircase of the monastery; and on the vault of the church he painted a 
“facsimile” of the heavens, showing Charles V and Philip II in Paradise—all 
their sins forgiven as a courtesy from the Trinity to the Hapsburgs. In the next 
two years he executed a large number of frescoes, which Spanish historians of 
art rank as the best ever made in the Escorial.25 There and in the Alcazar, or 
royal palace, at Madrid, and at Buen Retiro and in the churches of Toledo and 
the capital, he painted so many pictures, with such industry, that his rivals 
taunted him with working eight hours a day and on holydays. Nor did it please 
them that he amassed an unseemly fortune, living abstemiously but buying 
costly jewels as a safe investment, since everything would change but human 
vanity. All the court honored him, and Charles II, in a lucid moment, called him 
greater than a king. 

Charles died in 1700. Giordano remained in Spain despite the consequent 
War of the Spanish Succession, and when Philip V came to the throne he 
continued to receive lucrative and difficult commissions. In 1702 he returned to 
Italy, stopped in Rome to kiss the papal foot, and reached Naples in triumph. On 
ceilings in the Certosa, or Carthusian Monastery, of San Martino, overlooking 
the city, he painted in forty-eight hours a series of frescoes that displayed an 
energy and skill almost incredible in a man of seventy-two years (1704). A year 
later he died, sighing, “O Napoli, sospiro mio!” (O Naples, breath of my life!)26 

At his death his fame was equaled by that of no other artist in his generation. 
Dutch burgomasters competed with emperors and kings to buy his paintings, and 
in far-off England Matthew Prior sang the praises of “divine Jordain.” Laymen 
admired the richness of his colors, the force of his figures, the grandeur of his 
conceptions, the power of his presentation. But artists, recovering from this 
stupor mundi, pointed to the signs of haste in Luca Fa-Presto’s work, the 
incongruous mingling of pagan and Christian ideas or subjects in the same 
scene, the strained or affected attitudes, the excessive glare of light, the absence 
of harmony and repose. Luca had long since replied to his critics by defining a 
good painter as one whom the public likes.27 It is difficult to refute such a 
definition, since there is no objective standard of excellence or good taste; but 
we may find the least subjective test of greatness in the extent of a man’s 
influence in space and time, and the least subjective measure of a reputation in 
its ability to survive. Giordano had the happiness of a successful life, and feels 
no hurt from his dying fame. 


Francesco Solimena was forty-eight when Fa-Presto died, but his fourscore 
years and ten carried the Neapolitan school almost to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Luca had painted the nave of the monastery at Monte 
Cassino; Francesco painted the choir; both works succumbed in the Second 
World War. But the museums preserve Solimena’s art: in Vienna The Rape of 
Oreithyia, a fleshly rapture of male muscles and female contours; in the Louvre 
an echo and challenge of Raphael in Heliodorus Driven from the Temple; and in 
Cremona a Madonna Addolorata accompanied by an angel so delectable that if 
heaven has many such we shall be reconciled to immortality. 


Ill. THE CHRISTINE ODYSSEY 


The arts were now but a small part of the cultural life of Rome. Here were 
also hundreds of musicians, poets, dramatists, scholars, and_ historians. 
Museums, libraries, and colleges offered the treasures of the past to the student, 
and academies gave encouragement to literature and science. The decorative 
conceits of Marini still infected Italian verse, but the sting of Tassoni’s satires, 
the fire of Marini’s sensualism, and the bubbling flow of Tasso’s stanzas had 
given Italian poetry a stimulus and an afflatus still felt in lyric souls. 

The greatest lyric poet of modern times, should we believe Macaulay,2° was 
Vincenzo da Filicaia. He celebrated in grateful odes the deliverance of Vienna 
by Sobieski, he welcomed Christina to Rome with ecstatic flattery, and he 
voiced with angry shame the subjection of his country to foreign arms: 


Italia, O Italia, doomed to wear 
The fatal wreath of loveliness, and so 
The record of illimitable woe 
Branded forever on thy brow to bear! 
Would that less beauty and more vigor were 
Thy heritage! that they who madly glow 
For that which their own fury layeth low 
More terrible might find thee, or less fair!29 


Henry Hallam, after wandering as a learned linguist through all the literature of 
Europe, thought that not Filicaia but Carlo Alessandro Guidi had “raised himself 
to the highest point that any lyric poet of Italy has attained,” and that “his ode on 
Fortune [was] at least equal to any in the Italian language.”2° No one still 


uncomfortable in Italian can settle this dispute between Macaulay and Hallam, 
between Guidi and Petrarch, between Filicaia and Byron or Shelley or Keats. 

Guidi was one of several poets who warbled their rhymes in Christina’s 
Roman salon. The Queen of Sweden had formerly won renown not only as head 
of a great power but as a patron and paragon of learning, the eager hostess of 
Salmasius and Descartes. Now her abandonment of a crown for a faith, her 
conversion from the Protestantism that her father had died to save, and her 
pilgrimage through the courts of Europe to kiss the feet of the Pope—these were 
events that rivaled wars and revolutions in fascinating the European mind. 

She was twenty-eight years old when she left Sweden (1654). Her cousin 
Charles X, whom she had nominated to her throne, gave her fifty thousand 
crowns to gild her journey, and the Swedish Diet voted her a substantial income, 
and the rights of a queen over her retinue. Hurrying through Denmark, she 
reached Hamburg, where she scandalized the natives by putting up at the house 
of a Jewish financier, who as her financial agent had served her faithfully. She 
passed incognita through Protestant Holland, but in Catholic Antwerp she 
assumed her own dress. There she royally received the Archduke Leopold, and 
Elizabeth of Bohemia (another dethroned Queen), and Elizabeth’s daughter the 
Princess Elizabeth (another pupil of Descartes). Then to Brussels, where she was 
hailed with bonfires, fireworks, cannon salvos, and applauding crowds. For a 
time she gave herself joyously to balls, tournaments, hunting parties, and plays; 
Mazarin sent a company of actors from Paris to entertain her. On Christmas Eve 
she made private abjuration of the Lutheran faith, and announced her resolve to 
“listen to no more sermons.”3! She dallied in Flanders while the Roman Curia 
prepared plans for her official reception into the Church and Italy. Leaving 
Brussels, she traveled leisurely into Austria. “At Innsbruck she made her formal 
profession of the Catholic creed. Her progress through Italy to Rome was as 
glorious as that of a victorious Caesar. Town after town adorned itself to greet 
her; fetes and spectacles were arranged in her honor at Mantua, Bologna, 
Faenza, Rimini, Pesaro, Ancona; at last (December 19, 1655) she entered Rome 
amid a blaze of illuminations that made a game of her disguise. On the morrow 
she proceeded to the Vatican and was welcomed by Alexander VII. After she 
had been three days in Rome she was escorted from it to make the formal entry 
that had been scheduled by the high ecclesiastics. Riding a white horse in 
prancing state, she passed through a triumphal arch and the Porta del Popolo into 
the city, between lines of soldiery and crowds of populace. It was as if the old 
Church felt that in the abjuration of one woman the whole Protestant 
Reformation had been annulled. 


All that consummated, Christina was allowed to rule her own days, receiving 
prelates, potentates, and pundits, visiting museums, libraries, academies, and 
ruins, and astonishing her guides by her knowledge of Italian history, literature, 
and art. The great families overwhelmed her with banquets, gifts, and 
compliments; Cardinal Colonna, aged fifty, fell in love with her, serenaded her, 
and had to be banished to save the dignity of the Church. Soon she found herself 
entangled in the rivalries of French and Spanish factions at the papal court. 
Sweden, financing with difficulty a war with Poland, interrupted the payment of 
her allotted revenue. She pawned her jewels, and received a loan from the Pope. 

In July, 1656, she set out on a visit to France. There too she was honored as a 
queen. She entered Paris on a white charger richly caparisoned; a thousand 
cavaliers rode forth to meet her; crowds cheered her; officials smothered her 
with oratorical flowers. The current Duc de Guise, sent by Mazarin to escort her, 
described her as 


not tall, but she has a plump waist and large hips, handsome arms, a 
white and well-made hand, but more that of a man than a woman. ... 
The face is large without being out of shape. .. . Nose aquiline, mouth 
rather big but not disagreeable; . . . eyes very fine and full of fire... . 
A very odd headgear . . .: a man s wig, thick and high. .. . She is shod 
like a man, and she has the tone of voice and nearly all the actions of a 
man. She affects to play the amazon . . . She is very civil and cajoling, 
speaks eight languages, principally French—as well as if she were 
born in Paris. She knows more than our Academy with the Sorbonne 
added; understands painting admirably, as she does all other things. A 
very extraordinary person.°2 


She was lodged in the King’s apartment in the Louvre. Later the Duc de 
Guise led her to Compiégne, where she was received by Louis XIV, then a 
handsome lad of eighteen. Court ladies fluttered about her, but were 
disconcerted by her masculine dress and speech. Mme. de Motteville thought she 
“looked at first sight like a disreputable gypsy,” but “after... I began to get 
accustomed to her clothes . . . I noticed that her eyes were fine and sparkling, 
that there was gentleness in her face, and kindness mingled with pride. Finally I 
perceived with amazement that she pleased me.”°3 Generally, however, the 
women who embroidered French manners, fashions, gaiety, tact, and grace were 
offended by Christina’s carelessness in dress, her “immoderate laughter, [and] 
her freethinking in speech, as much on religion as on topics about which the 
proprieties of her sex demanded more reserve. . . . She professed to despise all 


women on account of their ignorance, and took pleasure in conversing with men, 
on evil topics as much as good ones. She observed none of the rules.”34 Voltaire 
thought that the ladies of France judged this unruly queen too harshly for her 
failure to follow the norm. “There was not,” he said, “one woman at the French 
court whose intellect was equal to hers.”35 Christina, for her part, set down the 
court ladies as too affected, the men as too feminine, and both as insincere. At 
Senlis, on the way back from Compiégne to Paris, she asked to see “a demoiselle 
named Ninon [de Lenclos], celebrated for her vice, her loose way of living, her 
beauty, and her wit. To her alone, of all the women she saw in France, did she 
show any signs of regard.”°6 She found Ninon temporarily confined to a 
convent. Christina conversed gaily with her, and approved her avoidance of 
marriage.°” After visiting the cultural institutions and notable art of France, 
Christina returned to Italy (November, 1656). 

In September, 1657, she visited France again. She was not as formally 
received as before, but she was lodged semiregally at Fontainebleau. There she 
alarmed France by what she appears to have thought a legitimate use of her royal 
rights over her retinue. The Marchese Monaldeschi, her equerry, entered into a 
conspiracy against her, which she detected by intercepting his letters. He made 
matters worse by accusing another on her staff of the plot. She confronted him 
with his incriminating letters; she ordered a priest to hear his confession and give 
him absolution, and then she had the Marchese put to death by her guards. 
France was shocked, and even those who recognized the rights which the 
Swedish Diet had granted her over her attendants were scandalized that so 
sudden and arbitrary a use of her authority had been made in rooms belonging to 
the King of France. Though Christina was allowed to spend that winter in Paris, 
enjoying plays and balls, the court was much relieved when she left for Italy 
(May, 1658). 

The interruption of her income from Sweden placed her in such straits that 
she is said to have asked the Emperor Leopold I for an army which she herself 
would lead against Charles X; she was dissuaded from this martial enterprise by 
an annuity of twelve thousand scudi from Pope Alexander VII. Twice she visited 
Sweden (1660, 1667) to regain her revenues, and perhaps her crown. The 
revenues were restored to her, but she was not welcomed in Stockholm; the 
Lutheran clergy accused her of plotting to convert the nation to Catholicism, and 
she was forbidden to hear Mass in her apartments. After each of these visits to 
Sweden she retired to Hamburg. Thence in 1668 she sent agents to Warsaw to 
enter her candidacy for the Polish throne, left vacant by the abdication of John 
Casimir; Pope Clement IX supported her claim, but the Polish Diet rejected her 
for many reasons, one of which was her refusal to marry; not all the empire of 


the world, she said, would reconcile her to matrimony.°® She returned to Italy in 
November, 1668, and remained there till her death. 

Those final twenty years were the most gracious of her life. Her apartments in 
the Palazzo Corsini became the leading salon in Rome, the rendezvous of 
prelates, scholars, composers, nobles, and foreign diplomats. There she 
welcomed Alessandro Scarlatti, and received from Arcangelo Corelli the 
dedication of his first published sonatas. Her rooms were embellished with 
paintings, statues, and other forms of art chosen with a taste admired by 
conoisseurs; and the manuscripts she collected were later reckoned among the 
choicest in the Vatican Library. She discouraged the artificial style that had 
developed in Italian verse, and influenced Guidi to lead a movement back to the 
purity of language, and directness of expression, prevalent under the Medici. Her 
Own memoirs were a model of simple and forceful speech, and her Aphorisms 
were the sharp and pithy pronouncements of a woman of the world who did not 
let her piety hamper her enjoyment of life. She was no bigot. She condemned the 
violence of French Catholics in enforcing the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
“T look upon France,” she wrote, “as a sick person, whose arms and legs have 
been cut off in order to treat her for a disorder of which she would have been 
completely cured by the exercise of gentleness and patience.”29 Bayle thought 
these sentiments a remnant of her Protestant rearing; she reproved him for this 
interpretation; he wrote her an apology; she forgave him on condition that he 
send her new or curious books.49 

She died in 1689, aged sixty-three, and was buried in St. Peter’s. Three years 
after her death Giovanni Maria Crescimbeni founded in her memory the 
Arcadian Academy, whose first members were chiefly those who had formerly 
gathered under her wing. They continued the old association of poetry with 
pastoralism; they called themselves shepherds, took bucolic names, and held 
their meetings in the fields. They established branches in the principal cities of 
Italy, and, despite their constitutional artifice, they ended the reign of conceits in 
Italian poetry. 


IV. FROM MONTEVERDI TO SCARLATTI 


In that gay society of seventeenth-century Italy music was the note and air of 
life. A passionate people, kept in unwilling peace by Spain and the papacy, 
waged wars in operas, and fought love combats in madrigals. 


Musical instruments took a hundred forms. The organ was now an 
embellished bellows with two keyboards for the hands and one for the feet, plus 
diverse stops; and of course there were “portative” organs for the street. As early 
as 1598 we hear of another keyboard instrument, called piano e forte, which was 
listed as owned and played by Duke Alfonso II at Modena; but how far this 
differed from the clavicembalo (harpsichord) and the spinetta is still a mystery. 
A century passes before we hear of the pianoforte again. In 1709 Bartolommeo 
Cristofori, instrument maker to the music-loving Prince Ferdinand de’ Medici at 
Florence, displayed what he called a “gravicembalo col piano e forte.” This 
differed slightly and yet vitally from the harpsichord: the note was sounded by a 
little hammer rising to strike a string, and the sound could be made low or loud 
by varying the touch of the fingers on the key—whereas in previous keyboard 
instruments the note had been produced by a plectrum (of quill or hard leather) 
rising to pluck the string, and no variation was possible in the force of the 
sound.! The pianoforte slowly replaced the harpsichord in the eighteenth century, 
not only because it could play “soft and loud,” but because the hammers wore 
out less rapidly than the plectra. 

The violin had evolved out of the lyre in the sixteenth century, chiefly at 
Brescia.!! Andrea Amati had brought the art of violinmaking to Cremona, and 
there his grandson Nicolo surpassed all rivals in the craft until he himself was 
excelled by his pupils Andrea Guarneri and Antonio Stradivari. The Guarneri too 
were a dynasty: Andrea and his sons Pietro “de Mantua” and Giuseppe I, his 
grandson Pietro II “de Venezia,” and his grandnephew Giuseppe II “del Gest”, — 
who made the violin preferred by Paganini to all others. The oldest violin signed 


by Stradivari is dated 1666, when he was twenty-two years old; it was labeled 
ANTONIUS STRADIVARIUS CREMONENSIS ALUMNUS NICOLI AMATI FACIEBAT ANNO 


1666, followed by his personal symbol—a Maltese cross and his initials, A.S., 
enclosed in a double circle. Later he signed himself with proud simplicity 
“Stradivarius.” He worked incessantly, ate frugally, lived ninety-three years, and 
amassed such a fortune by the superior beauty, construction, tone, and finish of 
his instruments that ricco come Stradivari became Cremonese for opulence. He 
is known to have made 1,116 violins, violas, and violoncellos; 540 of his violins 
exist today; some have sold for ten thousand dollars.4! The secret of his varnish 
has been lost. 

The improvement in instruments encouraged the development of the 
orchestra, and the composition and performance of instrumental music. 
Composers and virtuosos discovered in the violin a flexibility of movement and 
range of tone impossible for the human voice; they could run up and down the 
chromatic scale with literally ineffable ease; they could build and frolic with 


variations; they could escape from the grooves of melody and launch upon new 
rhythms, evolutions, and experiments. When many instruments were combined 
the composition could be freed from the dance as well as from song, and could 
mount on its own wings in new sequences, combinations, and forms. Tommaso 
Vitali led the way with violin sonatas of unprecedented richness of invention, 
and helped to establish the progression of quick, slow, and lively movements. 
Arcangelo Corelli, as composer and virtuoso, prepared for eighteenth-century 
chamber music with his sonatas for the violin; he and Vitali in Italy, Kuhnau and 
Heinrich von Biber in Germany, gave structure and form to the sonata as a piece 
to be sounded by instruments only, in contrast to cantatas as compositions to be 
sung by the voice. It was Corelli who set the form of the concerto grosso—two 
violins and one violoncello leading an orchestra of strings—with such simple 
and melodious productions as his Christmas Concerto (1712); so he opened a 
path for the concertos of Vivaldi and Handel and the suites of Bach. Corelli’s 
compositions retained their popularity so far into the eighteenth century that 
Bumey, writing about 1780, thought their fame would endure “as long as the 
present system of music shall continue to delight the ears of mankind.”42 

As Corelli was now the favorite composer for the violin, so Alessandro 
Stradella, with solos, duets, trios, and oratorios, dominated the vocal music of 
this age. His life itself was a music drama, and has been made into a play and an 
opera. As a teacher of singing at Venice he achieved a tragic success. One of his 
aristocratic pupils, Ortensia, though affianced to the Venetian senator Alvise 
Contarini, eloped with Alessandro to Rome. The senator sent assassins to slay 
them. These sensitive cutthroats, hearing him sing the leading part in his 
“Oratorio di San Giovanni Battista” in the Church of San Giovanni in Laterano, 
were so touched by the music that (so the story avers) they abandoned their 
assignment and warned Stradella and his mistress to seek some safe obscurity. 
The lovers fled to Turin, but soon Alessandro became dangerously famous there 
by his compositions and his voice. Contarini sent two unmusical ruffians to kill 
him; they attacked him, and left him for dead. He recovered, married Ortensia, 
and moved with her to Genoa. There the senatorial hirelings found them, and 
stabbed them both to death (1682).43 The oratorio that allegedly saved his life 
remained popular for a century, and prepared the way for Handel. 

Opera had by this time become a craze in Italy. Venice alone had sixteen 
opera houses in 1699, and heard nearly a hundred different operas between 1662 
and 1680.44 The melodious spectacle was only slightly less fashionable in 
Naples. In Rome it symbolized the advancing secularization of music; Clement 
IX himself, before his elevation to the papacy, composed some musical 
comedies.4° There was a temporary decline in the quality of Italian opera after 


Monteverdi; the plots lost in dignity and significance, but gained in absurdity 
and violence. Francesco Cavalli, a pupil of Monteverdi, developed the solo aria 
as the most delectable feature of the performance; soon the audiences demanded 
a succession of dramatic airs, and bore the intervals impatiently. Castrated boys 
or men took many soprano or contralto parts, but prima donnas now began to 
rival queens. Milton addressed Latin lyrics to Leonora Baroni, and Naples turned 
out en masse to welcome Leonora’s mother, Adriana Basile, the most thrilling 
soprano of her time. Stage machinery probably reached its ne plus ultra in this 
age: in seventeenth-century Venice, according to Molmenti, the Theater of San 
Cassiano could show on demand a royal palace, a forest, an ocean, Olympus, 
and heaven; and in one case a ballroom, fully illuminated, with all its furniture 
and dancers, was suspended over the permanent stage, and was lowered to it, or 
raised out of view, as the story required.46 Marcantonio Cesti sought to rescue 
opera from the aria; he gave more scope and prominence to the overture, more 
logic and sobriety to the story, and varied the singing with recitative. Both Cesti 
and Corelli were musical missionaries, bringing Italian opera the one to Paris 
under Louis XIV, the other to Vienna under Leopold I. Operatically Europe 
north of the Alps was an Italian colony.4” 

The dominant figure in the composition of operas was now Alessandro 
Scarlatti. His son Domenico has crowded out the father in current repute, but 
until recently “Scarlatti” meant Alessandro, and Domenico was an arpeggio to a 
famous name. Born in Sicily (1659), Alessandro came to Rome when he was 
thirteen, studied for a while under Carissimi, composed cantatas, was stirred by 
the work and career of Stradella, and, at the age of twenty, produced his first 
known opera, L’errore innocente. Christina of Sweden liked it, took Alessandro 
under her wing, and produced his next operas in her private theater. In 1684 he 
accepted appointment as maestro di cappella to the Spanish Viceroy at Naples. 
He remained there for eighteen years, producing operas in such rapid succession 
that by the time of his death they numbered at least 114, of which only half 
survive. It was probably in this period that Solimena painted the remarkable 
portrait that hangs in the Naples Conservatorio di Musica—a slender face, all 
sensitivity, concentration, and resolution. 

The War of the Spanish Succession disturbed Naples, and threw Scarlatti’s 
salary so far in arrears that he removed to Florence with his wife and family, and 
composed and produced operas under the patronage of Prince Ferdinand. A year 
later he passed to Rome as maestro di cappella to Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni, a 
gay and accomplished ecclesiastic who had succeeded Christina as center and 
patron of the arts in Rome, and who divided his profane energies among art, 
literature, music, and mistresses.48 In 1707 Alessandro went to Venice, where he 


produced his masterpiece, Mitridate Eupatore, an opera distinguished by 
complete absence of love interest. In that year Naples came under Austrian rule; 
the new Viceroy invited Scarlatti to return to his former post; he agreed, and 
spent there the next decade of his life, at the zenith of his fame. 

His operas set a style that endured for half a century. Scarlatti made the 
overture a substantial composition unconnected with the opera, and divided it 
into three movements that remained standard till Mozart: allegro, adagio, and 
allegro. To the aria he gave its typical eighteenth-century dominance and its da 
capo form, in which the third section repeats the first; he infused it with passion, 
tenderness, and romantic coloratura, and made it a vehicle for castrato feats of 
virtuosity and improvisation, but its frequency artificially interrupted the feeling 
and the action. He resisted for a time the popular demand for sentimental airs; 
finally he yielded to it, and for fifty years the music drama enjoyed a thousand 
triumphs without producing works capable of buffeting the tides of taste. Opera 
declined till Gluck startled it to new life and form, in Vienna (1762) and Paris, 
with the haunting loveliness of Orfeo ed Euridice. 


V. PORTUGAL: 1640-1700 


When the Duke of Braganza was crowned as John IV (1640) Portugal began 
twenty-eight years of war to defend her restored independence from Spain. 
France helped her till 1659, when Mazarin, in the Peace of the Pyrenees, agreed 
to give no further aid to Portugal. Alfonso VI turned to England for help; 
Catherine of Braganza was sent to London as the bride of Charles II (1663), 
bringing as her dowry Bombay, Tangier, and £ 500,000; in return, England sent 
troops and arms. With this and other support, but above all by their own efforts, 
leadership, and discipline, the Portuguese drove back one Spanish army after 
another, until, by the Treaty of Lisbon (1668), Spain formally recognized the 
independence of Portugal. 

Pedro II strengthened the ties with England by the Methuen Treaty (1703): 
each nation agreed to give preferential tariffs to the other; Portugal would import 
manufactured goods from England, England would import wine and fruit from 
Portugal; so the eighteenth-century English drank port wine from Oporto, 
instead of “clear” claret from Bordeaux. This economic alliance gave Portugal 
and her remaining colonies a lasting protection from Spain and France. 

In 1693 the gold fields of Minas Gerais were discovered in Brazil; soon they 
brought to Pedro II such bullion that after 1697 he ruled without summoning the 


Cortes to vote him funds, and maintained at Lisbon one of the most sumptuous 
courts in Europe. American gold, however, produced the same results in 
Portugal as in Spain: it was used to pay for manufactured articles from abroad, 
instead of financing industrial enterprise at home; the native economy remained 
listlessly agricultural; and even the vineyards around Oporto fell into English 
hands, being bought with Portuguese gold secured in English trade. 

Portuguese authors continued to enliven letters with deeds. Francisco Manuel 
de Melo of Lisbon, after studying at the Jesuit College of S. Antao, joined 
Spanish regiments bound for Flanders, survived several battles, fought for the 
Spanish King in the Catalan rebellion, and wrote its history (Historia de la 
guerra de Catalufa) in one of the many classics contributed by the Portuguese 
to Spanish literature. When Portugal declared itself free from Spain he offered 
his services to John IV; welcomed, he equipped and led a Portuguese fleet. 
Having fallen in love with the intoxicating Countess of Villa Nova, he was 
arrested on the instigation of her husband, and spent nine years in jail. Released 
on condition of exile to Brazil, he went to live at Bahia (Baia), where he wrote 
his Apologos dialogaes. He was allowed to return in 1659. In his remaining 
seven years he published works on morals and literature, some poetry, and a play 
that anticipated the theme and humor of Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
Though he wrote in Spanish, Portugal properly claims him as among her most 
brilliant sons. 

Antonio Vieira was another. Born in Lisbon (1608), he was taken in 
childhood to Brazil, was educated by the Jesuits at Bahia, entered their order, 
and astonished everyone by proposing, in eloquent sermons and pamphlets, that 
Christianity be practiced by governments. Sent on a mission to Portugal (1641), 
he so impressed John IV by the integrity of his character and the variety of his 
powers that he was made a member of the royal Council; there he had no small 
part in planning the victories that restored the independence of his country. He 
disturbed established ideas by advocating the reform of the Inquisition, the 
taxation of all persons regardless of class, the admission of Jewish merchants to 
Portugal, and the abolition of the distinction between “Old Christians” and “New 
Christians” (converted Jews). He was one example, in many, of the vitality, 
versatility, and frequent liberalism of the Jesuits. 

Back in Brazil (1652), he was sent as a missionary to Maranhao, but he so 
uncompromisingly condemned the barbarity and morals of the slaveowners that 
they had him banished to Portugal (1654). He pleaded before the King the cause 
of the oppressed Indians, and secured some amelioration of their condition. 
Returning to South America (1655), he spent six years as “the Apostle of 
Brazil,” traveling hundreds of miles on the Amazon and its tributaries, risking 


his life daily among savage tribes and natural perils, teaching the arts of 
civilization to the natives, and so courageously defending them against their 
overlords that these again secured his transfer to Portugal (1661). There the 
Inquisition arrested him on the charge that his writings contained dangerous 
heresies and reprehensible extravagances (1665). He was horrified by the 
conditions in the prisons of the Inquisition—five men crowded into a cell nine 
feet by eleven, where the sole natural light came from a slit in the ceiling, and 
the vessels were changed only once a week.49 He was released after two years, 
but was forbidden to write or preach or teach. He went to Rome (1669), was 
welcomed and honored by Clement X, and fascinated cardinals and commoners 
with his eloquence. Christina of Sweden vainly begged him to be her spiritual 
director. He laid before the Pope a detailed indictment of the Inquisition as a blot 
on the honor of the Church and a blight on the prosperity of Portugal. Clement 
ordered that all cases before the Portuguese Inquisition be referred to Rome, and 
Innocent XI suspended that body for five years. 

Victorious but lonesome for Indians, Vieira sailed once more to Brazil 
(1681), and labored there as Jesuit teacher and missionary till his death at eighty- 
nine. His works, in twenty-seven volumes, contain much mystical abracadabra, 
but his sermons, which have been compared with Bossuet’s, have given him 
rank as “one of the great classics of the Portuguese language”;°9 and his services 
as a patriot and reformer led the Protestant Southey to number him among the 
greatest statesmen of his country and time.‘! 


VI. THE COLLAPSE OF SPAIN: 1665-1700 


In 1665 Spain was still the greatest empire in Christendom. She ruled the 
southern Netherlands, Sardinia, Sicily, the kingdom of Naples, the duchy of 
Milan, and vast areas in North and South America. But she had lost the naval 
and military power needed to control the commerce and destiny of this scattered 
realm. Her costly armadas had been destroyed by the English (1588) and the 
Dutch (1639); her armies had suffered decisive defeats at Rocroi (1643) and 
Lens (1648); her diplomats, in the Peace of the Pyrenees (1659), had 
acknowledged the triumph of France. Her economy depended upon the influx of 
gold and silver from America, and that flow was repeatedly interrupted by Dutch 
or English fleets. Her reliance on foreign gold, and the scorn of her people for 
trade, had stunted her commerce and her industries. Much Spanish commerce 
was carried in foreign vessels. Spanish shipping plying between Spain and 


America was seventy-five per cent less in 1700 than in 1600. Manufactured 
articles were imported from England and Holland, and were paid for only in part 
by the export of wine, oil, iron, or wool; the balance was paid in bullion, so that 
American gold merely passed through Spain and Portugal on the way to 
England, France, and the United Provinces. Cordova and Valencia, once famous 
for their crafts, were in conscious and querulous decay. The expulsion of the 
Moriscos had injured agriculture, and the frequent debasement of the coinage 
had demoralized finance. Roads were so bad, transport so primitive, that towns 
near the sea or on navigable rivers found it cheaper to import goods, even grain, 
from abroad than to bring them in from sources in Spain. Exorbitant taxes, 
including a sales tax of fourteen per cent, strove to sustain the wars of Spain 
against incredibly unyielding enemies presumably cursed by God. The standard 
of living was so reduced that countless Spaniards abandoned their farms, their 
shops, at last their country. Infantile mortality was high, and there was 
apparently some furtive limitation of the family. Thousands of men and women 
became barren monks or nuns, and other thousands went off to adventure in 
distant lands. Seville, Toledo, Burgos, and Segovia lost part of their population; 
Madrid, in the seventeenth century, fell from 400,000 to 200,000.52 Spain was 
dying of gold. 

Amid the spreading and intensifying poverty the upper classes both hoarded 
and displayed their wealth. Long enriched by native exploitation or imported 
treasure, the nobles kept their wealth from investment in industry or commerce, 
and dazzled one another with gems and precious metal, with costly 
entertainments and magnificent equipage. The Duke of Alva had 7,200 plates 
and 9,600 other vessels of silver; the Prince of Stigliano made for his wife a 
sedan chair of gold and coral, so heavy that it was unfit for use. The Church too 
remained rich, grew richer,°? amid surrounding penury. The Archbishop of 
Santiago proposed to build an entire chapel of silver; dissuaded, he built it all of 
marble.>4 The blood of the people was the soil of wealth and the glory of God. 

The Inquisition was as strong as ever, stronger than the government. Autos- 
da-fé were less frequent than before, but only because heresy had been burned 
out. The disabilities of Catholics in England could hardly compare with the 
perils of Protestants in Spain. Cromwell was unable to protect English merchants 
there. The English ambassador’s Protestant servant was arrested by the 
Inquisition in 1691, and in that year the corpse of the ambassador’s Anglican 
chaplain was exhumed and mutilated by the people. The burning of converted 
Jews accused of secret Judaism continued. In Majorca the Inquisition built for 
itself a handsome palace from the wealth confiscated in a single investigation.°° 
The populace warmly approved such bonfires, though many nobles sought to 


discourage them. When in 1680 Charles II expressed the wish to see an auto-da- 
fé, the artisans of Madrid volunteered to erect an amphitheater for the sacred 
spectacle; during their work they cheered one another to haste and industry by 
devout exhortations; it was truly a labor of love. Charles and his young bride 
attended in full regalia; 120 prisoners were judged, and twenty-one were burned 
to death in a caldron in the Plaza Major; it was the greatest and most splendid 
auto-da-fé in the history of Spain; and a book of 308 pages was published 
describing and commemorating the event.°© In 1696 Charles appointed a Junta 
Magna to examine the abuses of the Inquisition; it submitted a report revealing 
and condemning many evils, but the Inquisitor General persuaded the King to 
consign the “terrible indictment” to oblivion; when, in 1701, Philip V called for 
it, no copy could be found.5’ The Inquisition, however, moved thereafter with 
more measured pace, and abated its conflagrations. 

The Church tried to redeem its wealth, and buttress the faith, by financing art. 
In 1677 Francisco de Herrera el Mozo designed the second cathedral of 
Saragossa, called del Pilar from its boasting a pillar on which the Virgin was 
believed to have descended from heaven. Baroque architecture now came to 
Spain; almost overnight the Spanish mood passed from Gothic gloom to 
decorative extravagance. The great name here is José Churriguera; 
churrigueresca became for a time a name for Spanish baroque. Born at 
Salamanca in 1665, he expressed his exuberant energy in architecture, sculpture, 
cabinetry, and painting. Coming to Madrid at the age of twenty-three, he entered 
a competition to design a catafalque for the obsequies of Queen Maria Luisa; he 
won, and the confused structure,°° formed with fantastic pillars and broken 
cornices, and embellished with skeletons, crossbones, and skulls, established his 
reputation for fantastic skill. About 1690 he returned to Salamanca, and for ten 
years labored there, adorning the cathedral, building the high altar in the Church 
of San Esteban, and the magnificent hall of the city council. In Madrid, toward 
the close of his life, he designed the facade of the Church of San Tomas; dying 
(1725), he left the further construction to his sons, Gerénimo and Nicolas; during 
their operations the dome fell, crushing many workers and worshipers. A 
relatively moderate form of Churrigueresque migrated to Mexico, where it 
produced some of the loveliest buildings in North America. 

Sculpture continued to be a powerful expression of the Spanish spirit. 
Sometimes the power came from a bizarre realism, as when it showed in gory 
detail the head of John the Baptist or some other severed saint. The Museum of 
Valladolid had two such heads of St. Paul.59 Altar screens were still a favorite 
form; so Pedro Roldan carved the great screens in the parish church of the 
cathedral, and in the Hospital de la Caridad, at Seville; and his daughter Luisa 


Roldana, the outstanding woman sculptor of Spain, raised in the cathedral of 
Cadiz a group centering about Nuestra Sefiora de las Angustias—“Our Lady of 
the Sorrows.” Pedro de Mena dominated the age with his nudes (so rare in 
Spanish art), his Virgins, and his choir stalls in the Malaga cathedral, while his 
San Francisco, in the Seville cathedral, is among the finest examples of Hispanic 
sculpture. Toward the end of the seventeenth century the art shared in the 
general deterioration. Panels were loaded with ornament, images were equipped 
with mechanisms for moving the head, the eyes, and the mouth; real hair and 
dresses, and always color, were added in efforts to reach the simplest public 
imagination and taste. 

The age of the giants was past in Spanish painting, but many minor heroes 
remained. Juan Carrefio de Miranda, who succeeded Velazquez as court painter, 
was almost as loved as he; a man modest and kindly, and so absorbed in his 
work that at times he could not recall whether he had eaten or not. His portraits 
of Charles II and the court so pleased the young King that he was offered 
knighthood and the Cross of Santiago; Carrefio refused the distinction as beyond 
his merit. Madrid in those days delighted in the story of el cantarillo de miel, the 
jar of honey. Gregorio Utande, an obscure artist, had painted for the Carmelite 
nuns a picture for which he asked a hundred ducats; they thought this too much, 
but agreed to let Carrefio decide. Before Carrefio heard of this, Utande presented 
him a jar of honey, and begged him to retouch the picture. This was done, much 
to its improvement. Carrefio was surprised when the nuns called upon him to 
appraise it. He refused, but a third artist valued it at two hundred ducats, and the 
secret was kept till the price was paid. 

In his later years Carrefio eased the way for one of his successors. Claudio 
Coello worked day and night at his easel, with indifferent results. Carrefio 
befriended him, and secured permission for him to study and copy the works of 
Titian, Rubens, and Vandyck in the royal galleries. The experience helped 
Claudio to mature, and in 1684, a year before Carrefio’s death, Coello was 
appointed painter to the King. He achieved national renown by his Sagrada 
Forma, which showed the “Sacred Wafer” being presented to Charles II for an 
altar in the Escorial. The legend behind the picture expresses the temper of 
Spain. In the war with the Dutch (said the story) a consecrated Host had been 
trodden underfoot by some impious Calvinists; drops of blood had flowed from 
the injured wafer, at once converting one of the desecrators; the rescued Host 
had been reverently carried to Vienna, and had been sent as a gift to Philip II; 
since then it had been periodically exhibited, stained with Christ’s blood, to 
awed worshipers. Coello showed the King and his principal courtiers kneeling in 
adoration before the miraculous bread; half a hundred figures appeared in the 


picture, nearly all individualized, and arranged in a perspective of remarkably 
illusory depth.6° After this work, which he had taken two years to complete, 
Coello was the undisputed master of all artists in the capital. Six years later 
(1692) he was suddenly eclipsed by the arrival of Luca Fa-Presto Giordano from 
Italy; Luca was at once given the leading role in redecorating the Escorial. Luca 
made matters worse by praising Claudio’s pictures. Coello finished the painting 
on which he was engaged, but then laid aside his brush. A year after Giordano’s 
arrival Coello died, aged fifty-one, allegedly of disappointment and jealousy.®! 

Meanwhile Seville had seen the birth and death (1630-90) of the last great 
figure in Spanish painting before Goya. Juan de Valdés Leal, like Coello, was of 
Portuguese parentage and Spanish birth. After some years in Cordova, he moved 
to Seville to challenge the ascendancy of Murillo. He was too proud to offer to 
his patrons the sentimental loveliness of demure Madonnas. He painted the 
Virgin in her Assumption, but his heart and power went rather into 
uncompromising pictures belittling the pleasures of life and pointing to 
inevitable death. He showed St. Anthony turning in terror from the beauty of 
women.®2 In Ictu Oculi (In the Twinkling of an Eye) represented Death as a 
skeleton putting out life’s candle, whose brief illumination reveals, in chaos on 
the floor, the apparatus of worldly pursuits and glory—books, armor, a bishop’s 
miter, a king’s crown, a chain of the order of the Golden Fleece. In a variation 
on this idea Leal showed a charnel pit littered with corpses, skeletons, and skulls, 
and, above these, a fair hand holding a balance in which one scale contains the 
symbols of a knight, the other the insignia of a bishop; the one scale labeled 
NIMAS (no more), the other labeled NIMENOs (no less)—layman and ecclesiastic 
alike found wanting in the scales of God. Murillo, viewing the first of these two 
paintings, said to Valdés, “Comrade, it is a picture which cannot be looked at 
without holding one’s nose”®’—which might have been praise of the painter’s 
realism, or the reaction of a healthy mind to decadent art. 

Decadence was the order of the day. No great literary figure dignified the age, 
no great drama took the stage. The universities were languishing amid the 
general destitution and obscurantism; at Salamanca, in this period, the 
enrollment of students fell from 7,800 to 2,076.54 The Inquisition and the Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum labored successfully to exclude from Spain all literature 
displeasing to the Church; for a century Spain was hermetically sealed against 
the movements of the European mind. And decadence in person sat symbolically 
on the throne. 

Charles II became king at the age of four (1665). During his minority the 
country was formally ruled by his mother, Queen Mariana, actually by her Jesuit 
confessor, Johannes Eberhard Nithard, then by her lover Fernando Valenzuela. 


Disorder mounted, and the competent ministry of another Don Juan of Austria 
was too brief to halt decay. In 1677 the sixteen-year-old King assumed the 
government and presided helplessly over the debacle. Persistent intermarriage 
within the Hapsburg family may have contributed to his debility of body and 
mind. The Hapsburg chin was in Charles so prognathous that he could not chew; 
his tongue was so large that his speech could hardly be understood. Till the age 
of ten he had been treated as an infant in arms. He could barely read; he had 
received little education; and the superstitions and legends of his faith were his 
dearest heritage. A leading Spanish historian describes him as “sickly, imbecile, 
and highly superstitious”; he “believed himself to be possessed by the Devil, and 
was the plaything of the ambitions of all who surrounded him.”65 He married 
twice, but “it was a matter of public knowledge that he could not expect to have 
a child.”66 Short, lame, epileptic, senile and completely bald before thirty-five, 
he was always on the verge of death, but repeatedly baffled Christendom by 
continuing to live. 

The disintegration of Spain now became a European tragedy. Despite 
taxation, inflation, and the exploitation of American mines, the government was 
so near to bankruptcy that it could not pay the interest on its debt, and even the 
royal table had to stint the service of the King. The administrative bureaucracy, 
underpaid, was venal and indolent. Poverty was so desperate that people 
murdered for bread; bands of starving people broke into homes to rob and kill; 
and twenty thousand beggars roamed the streets of Madrid. The police, unable to 
obtain their pay, disbanded and joined the criminals. 

Amid the chaos, insecurity, and desolation the poor, crippled, halfdemented 
King, feeling death upon him, faced in bewilderment and vacillation the problem 
of fixing the succession to his throne. His power being theoretically absolute, 
one line of his writing would suffice to bequeath his empire in four continents to 
either Austria or France. His mother pleaded for Austria, but Charles resented 
her scheming, and the shrewish rapacity of his German wife. The French 
ambassador reminded him that since the dowry of Louis XIV’s Spanish bride 
had not yet been paid, her renunciation of the succession was annulled; Louis 
was urging her rights, and had the power to enforce them. If Charles overrode 
those rights, Europe would flame into war, and Spain might be torn to pieces in 
the strife. Charles broke down under the burden of decision; he wept, and 
complained that some witch had laid unbearable misfortunes upon him. While he 
listened to confusing arguments rioters besieged his palace, crying out for bread. 

In September, 1700, Charles took to his bed of death. The French party 
among the factions surrounding him won the Archbishop of Toledo, primate of 
Spain, to its side; he remained day and night with the dying King, and reminded 


him that only Louis XIV had the power to keep the Spanish empire intact, and to 
use it as a bastion of the Catholic Church. Pope Innocent XII, under the urging 
of Louis, advised Charles to favor France. At last Charles yielded, and signed the 
fatal will that left all his dominions to Philip, Duke of Anjou, grandson of the 
French King (October 3, 1700). On November 1 Charles died, aged thirty-nine 
but seeming to be eighty. The race of the Spanish Hapsburgs came to an end in a 
sunset red with the threat of war. 


I. One of Cristofori’s pianofortes, dated 1720, is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 


I. Wlodzimierz Kaminski in 1961 claimed to have found descriptions of the violin in fourteenth-century 
Polish manuscripts.—Los Angeles Times, August 11, 1961. 


CHAPTER XVI 


The Jewish Enclaves 


1564-1715 


I. THE SEPHARDIM! 


‘THE survival of the Jews through nineteen centuries of hardship and revenge is 
a somber strain in the history of ignorance, hatred, courage, and resilience. 
Deprived of their national home, forced to find shelter in ethnic pockets among 
unrelenting foes, subject at every turn to contumely and oppression, to sudden 
confiscation, expulsion, or massacre, holding no weapon of defense but patience, 
subtlety, desperate resolution, and religious faith, they lived through such 
adversities as no other people in history has borne; their will was never broken; 
and out of their poverty and grief they raised up poets and philosophers recalling 
the Hebrew legislators and prophets who had prepared the spiritual foundations 
of the Western world. 

In Spain the extinction of the Jews was now apparently complete; they 
remained only as a hidden current in the Spanish blood. By 1595 a Spanish 
bishop could express satisfaction that converted Jews had been successfully 
assimilated by intermarriage, and that their descendants were now good 
Christians. The Inquisition did not agree with him. In 1654 ten men were 
burned in Cuenca and twelve in Granada, in 1660 eighty-one were arrested in 
Seville, and seven burned, on the charge of secretly adhering to Jewish rites.° 

In Portugal, especially, many seeming converts (conversos, Marranos) 
continued to practice and transmit Judaism in the privacy of their homes; over a 
hundred of them, as relapsos, fell victims to the Inquisition between 1565 and 
1595.4 Despite all dangers of detection, crypto-Jews found precarious place in 
Portuguese life as writers, professors, merchants, financiers, even as monks and 
priests. The most prominent physicians were secret Jews; and at Lisbon the 
Mendes family developed one of the greatest banking firms in Europe. 

After the absorption of Portugal into Spain (1580), the activity of the 
Portuguese Inquisition increased; in the next twenty years there were fifty autos- 
da-fé, with 162 condemnations to death, and 2,979 penitents. A Franciscan friar, 


Diogo da Assumgao, aged twenty-five, was burned at Lisbon (1603) after 
revealing his conversion to Judaism.° Many Marranos, finding the Portuguese 
Inquisition more ferocious than the Spanish, migrated to Spain. In 1604, by a 
bribe of 1,860,000 ducats paid to Philip III, and lesser bribes to his ministers, 
they persuaded the King to obtain from Pope Clement VIII a bull directing the 
Portuguese inquisitors to release all their Marrano prisoners with merely spiritual 
penances. In one day (January 16, 1605) 410 such victims were freed. But the 
efficacy of such bribes diminished with time, and soon after the death of Philip 
III (1621) the Portuguese Terror was renewed. In 1623 a hundred “New 
Christians” were arrested in the little town of Montemor o Novo. At Coimbra, 
the cultural center of the kingdom, there were 247 such arrests in 1626, 218 in 
1629, 247 in 1631. In twenty years (1620-40) 230 Portuguese Jews were burned 
in person, 161 in effigy, having escaped; and 4,995 were “reconciled” with 
lesser penalties.© Risking life and abandoning property, thousands of Marranos 
fled from Portugal, as formerly from Spain, to all quarters of the world. 


The great majority of the Sephardic exiles sought refuge in Islam, and formed 
or joined Jewish settlements in North Africa, Salonika, Cairo, Constantinople, 
Adrianople, Smyrna, Aleppo, and Iran. In these centers the Jews were subject to 
political and economic disabilities, but rarely to physical persecution. Jews rose 
to prominence not only as physicians but in affairs of state. Joseph Nassi, a 
Marrano, was a favorite of Selim II, and as Duke of Naxos (1566) he received 
the revenues of ten islands in the Aegean.’ A German Jew, Solomon ben Nathan 
Ashkenazi, was Turkey’s ambassador to Vienna in 1571, and negotiated there 
the peace that for a time ended war with the Porte. 


In Italy the fortunes of the Jews fluctuated with the needs and moods of dukes 
and popes. In Milan and Naples, ruled by Spain, life was almost impossible for 
them; in 1669 an explicit decree expelled them from all Spanish possessions. In 
Pisa and Livorno (Leghorn) the Tuscan grand dukes gave them nearly complete 
liberty, being anxious to develop the commerce of these free ports. A charter 
granted in 1593 to merchants in these cities was in effect an invitation to 
Marranos: “We desire that . . . no Inquisition, Visitation, Denunciation, or 
Accusal shall be made against you or your families, even though, during the 
past, they may have lived outside our dominions in the guise of Christians, or 
with the name of being such.”® The plan succeeded; Livorno flourished; and the 
Jewish community there, exceeded in number only by those in Rome and 
Venice, became famous for its culture as well as its wealth. 


The Venetian Senate, fearing the relationships of the Jews with Turkey, 
repeatedly expelled them, and repeatedly allowed them to return as a valuable 
element not only in commerce and finance but in industry; Jewish enterprises in 
Venice employed four thousand Christian workingmen.? German and Oriental, 
as well as Sephardic, Jews settled there, and the Senate protected them from the 
Inquisition. They lived nearly all in the Giudecca, or Jewish quarter, but were 
not confined to it; this “ghetto” included many rich families, fine homes, and a 
luxuriously furnished synagogue built in 1584, and rebuilt in 1655 under the 
supervision of the famous architect Baldassare Longhena. The six thousand Jews 
of Venice had the highest cultural level of any Jewish community in this age. 

At Ferrara a colony of Marranos from Portugal settled about 1560, but it was 
dispersed in 1581 by order of the Pope, who acted under pressure by the 
Portuguese Inquisition. In Mantua the Gonzaga dukes protected the Jews, but 
periodically mulcted them with contributions and “loans”; and in 1610 all 
Mantuan Jews were compelled to reside in a walled ghetto whose gates were 
locked at sunset and opened at dawn.!9 When plague came to Mantua the Jews 
were accused of having brought it in; and when, in the War of the Mantuan 
Succession, the troops of the Emperor took the city, they sacked the ghetto 
thoroughly, appropriated 800,000 scudi in jewels and money, and ordered the 
Jews to leave Mantua within three days with only such property as they could 
carry. 11 

In Rome, where previously the papacy had usually protected the Jews, the 
popes after 1565, with the exception of Sixtus V, issued a long succession of 
hostile decrees. Pius V (1566) commanded all Catholic powers to enforce to the 
full the canonical restrictions and disabilities of the Jews. They were hereafter to 
be confined to ghettos physically closed off from the Christian population; they 
were to wear a distinctive badge or garb; they were to be excluded from the 
ownership of land; and they were not to have more than one synagogue in any 
city. In 1569, in a bull accusing them of usury, procuring, witchcraft, and magic 
arts, Pius V directed that all Jews be expelled from the Papal States, except from 
the cities of Ancona and Rome.!2 Gregory XHI (1581) forbade the Christian 
employment of Jewish physicians, ordered the confiscation of Hebrew books, 
and (1584) renewed the compulsion laid upon the Jews to hear sermons aimed at 
their conversion. Sixtus V ended the persecution for a time. He opened the 
ghetto (1586), allowed the Jews to reside anywhere in the Papal States, 
dispensed them from wearing a distinctive mark or dress, permitted them to print 
the Talmud and other Hebrew literature, granted them full freedom of worship, 
and bade the Christians treat the Jews and their synagogues with humane 
respect.!3 But this Christian pontificate was brief. Clement VIII renewed the 


edict of expulsion (1593). By 1640 nearly all the Jews of Italy were living in 
ghettos; when stepping outside these they were to wear some badge of their 
tribe; they were excluded from agriculture and the guilds. Montaigne, touring 
Rome in 1581, described how the Jews, on their Sabbath, were required to send 
sixty of their youths to the Church of Sant’ Angelo in Pescheria to hear 
exhortations to conversion.!4 John Evelyn saw such a ceremony in Rome 
(January 7, 1645), and observed that “a conversion is very rare.” Many of the 
less pleasant characteristics of the Jews in body and character were the result of 
long confinement, humiliation, and poverty. 


In France the Jews were theoretically subject to all the restrictions called for 
by Pius V; actually their importance in industry, commerce, and finance earned 
them a tacit toleration. In one of his ordinances Colbert emphasized the benefits 
accruing to Marseilles from the mercantile enterprises of the Jews.15 Marrano 
refugees established themselves in Bordeaux and Bayonne, and contributed so 
much to the economic life of southwestern France that they were allowed to 
practice their Judaic rituals with less and less concealment. When an army of 
mercenaries invaded Bordeaux in 1675, the town council feared that the exodus 
of frightened Jews would cripple the prosperity of the city; without them, 
reported a sous-intendant, “the trade of Bordeaux and of the whole province 
would be inevitably ruined.”!6 Louis XIV took the Jewish community at Metz 
under his protection; when local magistrates tortured to death (1670) a Jew 
accused of ritual child murder, the King condemned the execution as judicial 
slaughter, and ordered that henceforth criminal charges against Jews were to be 
brought before the royal Council.!” Toward the end of Louis’ reign, when the 
War of the Spanish Succession had brought the French government close to 
bankruptcy, Samuel Bernard, a Jewish financier, put his fortune at the King’s 
disposal; and the proud monarch was grateful for the aid of “the greatest banker 
in Europe.” 18 


Il. THE DUTCH JERUSALEM 


The migration of the Jews from Spain and Portugal played a part (sometimes 
exaggerated)!9 in the passage of commercial leadership from those countries to 
the Netherlands. There the exiled Jews went first to Antwerp; but in 1549 
Charles V ordered the expulsion from the Low Countries of all Marranos who 
had entered from Portugal in the preceding five years. The burgomasters of 
Antwerp pleaded for exemption from this edict; it was enforced, and the new 


immigrants resumed their search for a home. Antwerp lost its commercial 
prominence not from this partial migration but through the disasters that befell 
the city in the war of liberation and the Treaty of Westphalia, which closed the 
Scheldt to navigation. 

The imperfect but growing freedom of religion in the United Provinces 
attracted Jews to the Dutch towns—The Hague, Rotterdam, Haarlem, and, above 
all, Amsterdam. Marrano Jews appeared there in 1593; four years later they 
opened a synagogue. Hebrew was their language in worship, Spanish or 
Portuguese in their daily life. In 1615, after a report drawn up by Hugo Grotius, 
the city authorities formally authorized the Jewish community, granting freedom 
of worship but forbidding intermarriage with Christians and attacks upon the 
Christian religion;2° hence the trepidation of the synagogue leaders when the 
heresies of Uriel Acosta and Baruch Spinoza touched the fundamentals of the 
Christian creed. 

The Jews included some of the wealthiest merchants in the thriving port. 
They managed a substantial segment of Dutch trade with the Spanish Peninsula, 
and with the East and West Indies. On one occasion, at the wedding of a Jewish 
girl, forty of the guests had fortunes totaling forty million florins.2! In 1688, 
when Stadholder William III was planning his expedition to capture the crown of 
England, Isaac Suasso, we are told, advanced him two million florins without 
interest, saying, “If you are fortunate, you will repay them to me; if not, I am 
willing to lose them.”22 Some of this wealth was made too conspicuous; David 
Pinto adorned his home so gaudily that the civic authorities reproved him;23 we 
should add, however, that the Pinto family gave millions to Jewish and Christian 
charities.24 Behind this economic front was a busy cultural life, with scholars, 
rabbis, physicians, poets, mathematicians, and philosophers. Schools provided 
education, and a Hebrew printing press founded by Manasseh ben Israel in 1627 
issued a great number of books and pamphlets; for the next two centuries 
Amsterdam was to be the center of the Jewish book trade. In 1671-75 the 
Portuguese-Jewish community, numbering four thousand families, signalized its 
prosperity by building the beautiful synagogue that is still one of the sights of 
Amsterdam; Christians, we are told, took part in the dedication. It was a happy 
moment in the life of the modern Jews. 

There were spots on this sun. About 1630 Ashkenazic, or Eastern, Jews!! 
came into Amsterdam from Poland and Germany. They had their own dialect of 
German, and set up their own synagogue; they multiplied rapidly, and aroused 
much antipathy among the Sephardic Jews, who were proud of their superior 
language, culture, dress, and wealth, and looked upon marriage with an 
Ashkenazic Jew as almost apostasy. Within the Sephardic group itself a class 


division formed: the small trades and proliferating poor denounced the 
“millionaires” who controlled the politics and personnel of the synagogue. “The 
dollar binds and looses,” said a contemporary satire; “it raises the ignorant to the 
chief offices in the community.”25 The intellectual leaders—Saul Levi Morteira, 
Isaac Aboab da Fonseca, and Manasseh ben Israel—were men of ability and 
integrity; but they were cautiously conservative in politics, religion, and morals. 
They became as dogmatic as the Spanish persecutors of their forebears, and they 
exercised a watchful inquisition over potential heresies.26 

Manasseh ben Israel left his mark upon history by reopening England to the 
Jews. Born in La Rochelle of Marrano parents recently arrived from Lisbon, he 
was brought to Amsterdam in childhood, became a devoted student in Hebrew, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Latin, and English, and at eighteen was chosen preacher of 
the congregation Neveh Shalom. He pleased Christians as well as Jews by 
writing El Conciliador to reconcile alleged discrepancies in the Bible. He had 
many Christian correspondents and friends—Huet, Grotius, Christina of 
Sweden, Dionysius Vossius, who translated his book into Latin, and Rembrandt, 
who etched his portrait in 1636. Above all he attracted the interest of Christian 
visionaries because he preached the early coming of a Messiah who would rule 
the earth. 

For Manasseh was a Cabalist and mystic idealist, who dreamed that soon the 
lost ten tribes of Israel would be found and be united, that they were probably 
the American Indians, that the Jews would be readmitted to England and 
Scandinavia, and that the Holy Land would then be restored to Israel in full 
Messianic glory. Puritans of the Fifth Monarchy sect in England corresponded 
with Manasseh, and though their Messiah was not his they welcomed his views 
on the early coming of the Kingdom of God. So encouraged, he published 
(1650) a treatise, Esperanca de Israel, pleading for the re-entry of Jews into 
England. For a Latin translation of this book he wrote a preface addressed to the 
English Parliament; he explained that according to Scriptural prophecies the 
return of the Jews to their homeland would be preceded by their dispersion into 
all countries; he begged the English government to help realize this preliminary 
condition by receiving the Jews into England and letting them freely exercise 
their religion and build their synagogues. He expressed the hope that he might be 
allowed to come to England to prepare the establishment of a Hebrew 
community. 

Cromwell was favorably disposed. “Great is my sympathy with this poor 
people,” he said, “whom God chose, and to whom He gave His Law.”27 Lord 
Middlesex, perhaps representing the Parliament, sent a letter of acknowledgment 
and thanks “to my dear brother, the Hebrew philosopher, Manasseh ben Israel.” 


The English ambassador in Holland visited Manasseh, and was received with 
Hebrew music and prayer (August, 1651). But in October Parliament passed a 
Navigation Act obviously aimed at Dutch trade; commercial competition led to 
the First Dutch War (1652-54), and Manasseh had to bide his time. “Barebone’s 
Parliament” (1653) received with favor his renewed plea; a safe-conduct was 
dispatched to him; when peace came Cromwell seconded the invitation; and in 
October, 1655, Manasseh and his son crossed to England. 


Ill. ENGLAND AND THE JEWS 


Between the expulsion of the Jews from England in 1290 and the accession of 
Cromwell in 1649, no Jews were legally permitted there. Some Jewish peddlers 
may have appeared in the villages, some merchants and physicians in the towns; 
but nearly all that the Elizabethan knew or thought of Jews was derived from 
Christian gossip or literature. From such sources Marlowe drew his Barabas and 
Shakespeare his Shylock. 

Some critics2® have thought that Shakespeare wrote The Merchant of Venice 
at his company’s suggestion to profit from the storm of anti-Semitism just 
aroused in England by the case of Rodrigo Lopez, executed in 1594 for allegedly 
trying to poison Queen Elizabeth. Born in Portugal of Jewish parents, Lopez 
settled in London in 1559, and made his way to prominence in the medical 
profession. Engaged as physician to the Earl of Leicester, he was accused of 
helping him to remove enemies by poison. In 1586 he became chief physician to 
the Queen. He treated, among others, the second Earl of Essex, but earned his 
enmity by revealing his ailments to others. About 1590 he joined Francis 
Walsingham in intrigues with the court of Spain against Dom Antonio, pretender 
to the Portuguese crown, and he received, apparently from agents of Philip I, a 
diamond ring then valued at a hundred pounds. In 1593 Esteban da Gama was 
seized in Lopez’ house on a charge of conspiring against Antonio; others were 
arrested, and some of the confessions implicated Lopez in a plot against 
Elizabeth. Essex, who had supported Antonio, led the prosecution of the 
physician. Put on the rack, Lopez confessed to having received and concealed an 
offer of fifty thousand ducats to poison the Queen; but he claimed that his 
intention had been merely to mulct the Spanish King. He and two others were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. With his last breath he declared, to the derision of 
the spectators, that he loved the Queen as well as he loved Jesus Christ.29 
Shakespeare, friendly to Essex, produced The Merchant of Venice two months 


after the execution; and many auditors must have noted that Shylock’s intended 
victim was called Antonio. 

The spread of the Bible, accelerated by the King James Version, modified 
anti-Semitism by giving England a closer acquaintance with the Old Testament. 
The ideas and feelings of the ancient Hebrews entered intimately into the 
thought and phrases of the Puritans. The wars of the Jews seemed to them to 
prefigure their own wars against Charles I; somehow Jehovah the God of Hosts 
fitted their needs better than the Prince of Peace described in the New 
Testament. Many Puritan regiments inscribed their banners with the Lion of 
Judah, and Cromwell’s Ironsides marched to battle singing Biblical songs. 
Accepting the magnificent literature of the Old Testament as literally the Word 
of God, the Puritans felt constrained to acknowledge the Jews as chosen by God 
to be the immediate recipients of His revelation; one preacher told his 
congregation that the Jews should still be honored as the select of God; and some 
Levellers called themselves Jews.30 Many Puritans perceived that Christ’s 
explicit confirmation of the Mosaic Law outweighed Paul’s rejection of it and 
laid upon all Biblical Christians the obligation to practice that Law; one Puritan 
leader, Major General Thomas Harrison, close aide to Cromwell, proposed that 
the Mosaic Code be made part of English law.3! In 1649 a bill was introduced 
into the House of Commons to change the Lord’s day from the pagan Sunday to 
the Jewish Sabbath. Now, said the Puritans, the English too were the chosen 
people of God. 

During the reign of James I (1603-25) a small group of Marranos had settled 
in London. At first they attended Christian services, but later they made little 
effort to conceal their fidelity to Judaism. Jewish financiers like Antonio 
Carvajal shared in meeting the monetary needs of the Long Parliament and the 
Commonwealth.32 When Cromwell came to power he used Marrano merchants 
as sources of economic and political information regarding Holland and Spain. 
He noted with some envy the prosperity that had come to Dutch commerce 
partly through the influx and international connections of the Jews. 

Soon after Manasseh ben Israel’s arrival in England Cromwell received him, 
and put a London residence at his disposal. Manasseh presented a petition, and 
circulated through the press a “Declaration” stating the religious and economic 
case for the admission of Jews into England. He explained why the Jews, 
through their legal disabilities and physical and financial insecurity, had been 
forced to abstain from agriculture and take to trade. He pointed out that the 
Amsterdam Jews lived by commercial investment rather than by moneylending, 
that they practiced no usury, but placed their liquid funds in banks and were 
satisfied with five per cent interest on these deposits. He showed the 


baselessness of the legend that Jews murdered Christian children to use their 
blood in religious rituals. He assured Christians that Jews made no attempt to 
secure converts. He concluded by asking that Jews be admitted to England on 
condition of taking an oath of loyalty to the realm; that they receive religious 
freedom, and protection from violence; and that their internal disputes be settled 
by their rabbis and laws without prejudice to English law and interests. 

On December 4, 1655, Cromwell assembled at Whitehall a conference of 
jurists, officials, and clergymen to consider the admission of the Jews. He 
himself defended the idea with force and eloquence, stressing not the economic 
but the religious aspect: the pure Gospel must be preached to the Jews, but “can 
we preach to them, if we will not tolerate them among us?”?3 His arguments met 
with littke sympathy. The clergymen insisted that Jews had no place in a 
Christian commonwealth; representatives of commerce objected that Jewish 
merchants would deflect trade and wealth from English hands. The conference 
voted that Jews could not settle in England “except by private sufferance of His 
Highness.”34 

Public opinion was predominantly hostile to admission. Rumors were spread 
that the Jews, if allowed into England, would turn St. Paul’s Cathedral into a 
synagogue. William Prynne, who had made a stir twenty-seven years earlier by 
his Historiomastix attack upon the English theater, issued (1655-56) a Short 
Demurrer renewing old charges that the Jews were counterfeiters of coinage and 
murderers of children. A passionate Puritan, Thomas Collyer, answered Prynne, 
but weakened his case by urging that the Jews be honored as the chosen people 
of God. Manasseh himself published (1656) a Vindication appealing to the 
English people’s sense of justice. Could they really believe “that strange and 
horrid accusation . . . that the Jews are wont to celebrate the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread [by] fermenting it with the blood of some Christians whom they have for 
that purpose killed?” He showed how often in history such accusations had been 
made by false witnesses, or supported only by confessions under torture, and 
how often the innocence of Jews so accused had been brought to light after their 
execution. He concluded with touching faith and fervor: 


And to the highly honored nation of England I make my most 
humble request, that they would read over my arguments impartially, . 
.. effectually recommending me to their grace and favor, and earnestly 
beseeching God that He would be pleased to hasten the time promised 
by Zephaniah, wherein we shall all serve Him with one consent, after 
the same manner, and shall be all of the same judgment; that as His 


name is one, so His fear may be also one, and that we may all see the 
goodness of the Lord (blessed forever!) and the consolations of Zion.35 


The English people were not won over by this plea, and Manasseh obtained 
no formal admission of the Jews. Cromwell, absorbed in protecting his 
government and his life, put the problem aside; however, he awarded Manasseh 
a yearly pension of a hundred pounds (which was never paid) out of the public 
treasury. In September, 1657, Manasseh’s son died. With the aid of a grant from 
the Protector he took the body to Holland for burial. Exhausted with travel and 
grief, the Apostle to England died at Middelburg November 20, leaving not 
enough money to pay for his own funeral. 

He had not really failed in his mission. Evelyn’s Diary remarks, under 
December 14, 1655, “Now were the Jews admitted.” No decree of the Protector, 
no enactment of Parliament, legalized their return; but more and more of them 
came in with the tacit approval of Cromwell. In 1657 he allowed the Jews of 
London to establish their own burial ground, not as Christians but as Jews; soon 
thereafter they opened a synagogue and quietly practiced their ritual. When the 
Restoration came, Charles IT remembered the financial support given him in his 
Dutch exile by Mendes da Costa and other Hebrews; he perceived the 
advantages that had already accrued to England from the mercantile enterprises 
of the London Jews; and he winked an eye on further immigration. William III, 
also recalling Jewish help, continued this tolerant attitude, despite the repeated 
complaints of English merchants and clergymen. Solomon Medina earned the 
first Jewish knighthood by his services as army contractor for William III and 
Marlborough.26 By 1715 Jewish brokers were on the London Exchange, and 
Jewish financiers were a minor power in the land. In 1904 the English Jews 
celebrated the tercentenary of Manasseh’s birth. 


IV. THE ASHKENAZIM 


Despite medieval crusades and a thousand vicissitudes, there remained in 
1564 substantial Jewish settlements in Germany, above all in Frankfurt-am- 
Main, Hamburg, and Worms. But the Reformation had intensified rather than 
moderated the Christian hatred of the strange people that could not accept Christ 
as the Son of God. At Frankfurt the Jews were forbidden to leave the ghetto 
except on urgent business, and could not receive out-of-town guests without the 
knowledge of the magistrates; their clothing had to have a special mark or color; 
their houses were to bear distinctive emblems, often grotesque. Bribery of town 


officials sometimes bought exemptions from these humiliations, but the hostility 
of simple folk was a perpetual menace to Jewish life and property. So in 
September, 1614, while most Frankfurt Jews were at prayer, a Christian crowd 
forced an entry into the ghetto; after enjoying a night of plunder and destruction, 
it compelled 1,380 Jews to leave the city with no other belongings than the 
clothes on their backs. Several Christian families sheltered and fed the fugitives; 
and the Archbishop of Mainz compelled the municipality of Frankfurt to restore 
them to their homes, to indemnify them for their losses, and to hang the leader of 
the mob.” A year later, at Worms, a similar uprising drove the Jews from the 
city and desecrated their synagogues and cemeteries; but the Archbishop of 
Worms and the Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt gave refuge to the exiles, and the 
Elector Palatine protected their return. In general the higher clergy and classes 
were inclined to toleration, but the lower clergy and the masses were easily 
stirred to the ecstasy of hate. Old disabilities, even when relaxed, always hung 
over Jewish heads, and insult and injury were the possibilities of any day. Some 
ardent Christians snatched Jewish infants from their mothers’ breasts and 
forcibly baptized them.38 If there were no ignorance there would be no history. 

The Thirty Years’ War left the Jews of Germany relatively unharmed. 
Protestants and Catholics were so engrossed in mutual murder that they almost 
forgot to kill Jews, even when these had lent them money. The Emperor 
Ferdinand I had imposed burdensome regulations upon the Jews of Austria, and 
had expelled them from Bohemia (1559); but Ferdinand II protected them, 
allowed them, in Catholic Vienna, to build a synagogue and discard the badge, 
and permitted the return of Jews to Bohemia. The Bohemian Jews pledged forty 
thousand gulden yearly to the Imperial cause in the great war. To soothe 
Christians who complained of his tolerant policy, Ferdinand II (1630) ruled that 
the Jews of Prague should listen every Sunday to Christian sermons, and fines 
were levied for truancy or sleeping. 

After the Peace of Westphalia the Hebrew settlements in Germany expanded 
rapidly. The excesses of the war had in some measure discredited bigotry and 
persecution; hundreds of Jews came in from Poland after the pogroms that 
followed the Cossack revolt of 1648. Between 1675 and 1720 an annual average 
of 648 Jewish merchants attended the Leipzig fairs. German princes found uses 
for Jewish skill in the management of finances and the organization of supplies 
for armies and courts. So Samuel Oppenheimer superintended the Imperial fisc 
during the campaigns that closed the seventeenth century, and Samson 
Wertheimer supervised the Imperial commissariat in the War of the Spanish 
Succession. The influence of the Spanish-born and Jesuit-inspired Empress 
Margaret Theresa upon her husband Leopold I resulted in the banishment of the 


Jews from Austria, but the Great Elector Frederick William welcomed many of 
the exiles into Brandenburg, and the Jewish community in Berlin grew into one 
of the largest in Europe. 

Ever since the twelfth century the Jews of Central Europe had been 
developing their own Yiddish (Jtidisch) dialect, composed mostly of German 
words with Hebrew and Slavic additions, and written in Hebrew characters. 
Literate Jews continued to study Hebrew, but the secular publications of the 
Ashkenazim became predominantly Yiddish. A Yiddish literature arose, rich in 
wry humor and domestic sentiment, in folk tales transmitted across centuries and 
frontiers, in Purimspiele, or playlets for the gay spring festival, and in proverbs 
of homely wisdom (“One father supports ten children, but ten children do not 
support one father”).39 Before 1715 this literature could boast of only one 
notable author, Elijah Bochur, a scholar in Hebrew and a poet in Yiddish, who 
wrote fantastic romances in ottava rima, and rendered the Psalms into popular 
speech. A Yiddish version of the Pentateuch appeared in 1544, only fifteen years 
after Luther’s German Bible, and a Yiddish translation of the entire Old 
Testament was published at Amsterdam in 1676—79. The German Jews were on 
their way to the cultural leadership of their people. 


Jews had entered Poland from Germany in the tenth century. Despite an 
occasional massacre they prospered and increased under the protection of the 
government. In 1501 there were some fifty thousand Jews in Poland; in 1648, 
half a million.4° The gentry (szlachta) controlling the Sejm supported the Jews, 
because landlords found them especially competent in collecting rents and taxes, 
and managing estates. With some exceptions, the rulers of Poland in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were among the most liberal monarchs of 
their time. Stephen Bathory issued two edicts confirming the commercial rights 
of the Jews, and branding ritual-murder charges as cruel “calumnies” not to be 
admitted in Polish courts (1576).41 But popular animosity remained. Only a year 
after these edicts a mob attacked the Jewish quarter in Poznan, pillaged homes, 
and killed many Jews. Bathory imposed a fine upon the city officials for having 
failed to stop the riot. Sigismund III continued royal toleration. 

Two factors contributed to end this era of governmental good will. German 
merchants in Poland resented Jewish competition; they fomented popular 
outbreaks in Poznan and Wilno, where a synagogue was demolished and the 
houses of Jews were sacked (1592); and they submitted to the King a petition de 
non tolerandis Judaeis (1619). The Jesuits, brought in by Bathory, and soon 
taking intellectual lead of the Catholics in Poland, joined in the campaign to 
discontinue toleration. Accusations of ritual murder now won governmental 


recognition. In 1598, at Lublin, the corpse of a boy having been found in a 
swamp, three Jews were forced by torture to confess that they had slain him; 
they were hanged, drawn, and quartered; and the body, preserved in a Catholic 
church, became an object of religious veneration. Anti-Semitic literature grew in 
ferocity. 

In 1618 Sebastian Michinski of Cracow published A Mirror of the Polish 
Crown, in which he charged the Jews with child murder, witchcraft, robbery, 
swindling, and treason, and called upon the Sejm to expel all Jews from Poland. 
The pamphlet aroused such public feeling that Sigismund ordered its 
suppression. A Polish physician accused Jewish doctors of systematically 
poisoning Catholics (1623). King Ladislas IV directed municipal authorities to 
protect the Jews against popular uprisings, and tried to lessen Christian hostility 
by forbidding Jews to take homes in Christian neighborhoods, or to build new 
synagogues, or open new cemeteries, without royal license. The Sejm of 1643 
required all merchants to limit themselves to a maximum profit of seven per cent 
if they were Christians, three per cent if they were Jews; the result was that 
Christians bought from the Jews, who prospered and incurred more hate. 

Despite hatred, restrictions, tribulations, and poverty, the Polish Jews 
multiplied. They built temples and schools, transmitted their stabilizing 
traditions, morals, and laws, and cherished their comforting faith. Elementary 
schools were organized by private teachers paid by the parents per pupil and 
term; for pupils who could not pay, most Jewish communities maintained a 
school from public funds. Attendance at elementary school was compulsory for 
boys from their sixth to their thirteenth year. Higher education was provided in a 
college (yeshibah) under rabbinical control. A contemporary rabbi describes the 
system (1653): 


Every Jewish community supported bahurs (college students), 
giving them a certain amount of money per week. . . . Every one of 
these bahurs was made to instruct at least two boys. ... A community 
of fifty Jewish families would support no less than thirty of these 
young men and boys, one family supplying board for one college 
student and his two pupils, the former sitting at the family table like 
one of the sons. . . . There was scarcely a house . . . where the Torah 
was not studied, and where either the head of the family or his son or 
his son-in-law, or the yeshibah student boarding with him, was not an 
expert in Jewish learning.42 


From our later and secular standpoint the education and literature of Polish 
Jewry was narrowly rabbinical, being almost confined to the Talmud, the Bible, 
the Cabala, and Hebrew. But since the Talmud contained Jewish law as well as 
Jewish religion and history, it served as a severe and deepening discipline of the 
mind; and the harassed communities doubtless felt that only an intense religious 
faith, and a study rooted in the traditions and mores of the tribe, could generate 
the strength to bear persistent contumely, persecution, hardship, and insecurity. 
The Polish Jews remained medieval until modernity became modern enough to 
give them liberty—or death. 

The year 1648 brought them a terrible reminder of their precarious status in 
Christendom. In the revolt that then flared up among the Cossacks against their 
Polish or Lithuanian landlords, the Jews who had served as stewards and 
taxgatherers for the estates bore the brunt of the rebellion. In Pereyaslav, 
Piryatin, Lubny, and other towns thousands of Jews were massacred, whether or 
not they had served the nobility. Some survived by accepting conversion to the 
Greek Orthodox faith, some by taking refuge among the Tatars, who sold them 
as slaves. The pent-up resentment of the Cossacks ran mad in incredible ferocity. 
Says a Russian historian: 


Killing was accompanied by barbarous tortures: the victims were 
flayed alive, split asunder, clubbed to death, roasted on coals, or 
scalded with boiling water. . .. The most terrible cruelty, however, was 
shown to the Jews. They were destined to utter annihilation, and the 
slightest pity shown to them was looked upon as treason. Scrolls of the 
Law were taken out of the synagogues by Cossacks, who danced on 
them while drinking whiskey. After this Jews were laid upon them and 
butchered without mercy. Thousands of Jewish infants were thrown 
into wells, or buried alive.42 


In one city alone, Niemirov, 6,000 Jews were said to have perished in this revolt. 
At Tulchyn 1,500 Jews were rounded up in a park, and were offered a choice 
between conversion and death; if one may believe the Jewish chronicler 1,500 
chose death. In the town of Polonnoye, we are told, 10,000(?) Jews were killed 
by Cossacks or taken prisoner by Tatars. Lesser pogroms raged in other 
Ukrainian towns. When the Cossacks, faced by the Polish army, allied 
themselves with Russia (1654), Muscovite troops joined Cossacks in killing or 
expelling the Jews of Moghilev, Vitebsk, Wilno, and other cities taken from the 
Lithuanians or the Poles. 


In 1655 the invasion of Poland by Charles X of Sweden created another 
problem for the Jews. Like many Poles, they accepted the Swedish conqueror 
without resistance, as a savior from the dreaded Russians. When a new Polish 
army rose and drove out the Swedes, it massacred the Jews throughout the 
provinces of Poznan, Kalisz, Cracow, and Piotrk6w, excepting the city of 
Poznan itself. Altogether, these disasters of 1648-58 in Poland, Lithuania, and 
Russia were, till our own time, the bloodiest in the history of the European Jews, 
exceeding in terror and mortality the massacres of the Crusades and the Black 
Death. A conservative estimate has reckoned 34,719 Jewish lives lost, and 531 
Jewish communities wiped out.44 It was this tragic decade that began the mass 
migration of Jews from Slavic lands into Western Europe and North America, 
resulting in a complete redistribution of Jewish population on the globe. 

In Poland the surviving Jews returned to their homes and patiently rebuilt 
their devastated communities. King John Casimir declared his resolve to 
compensate his Jewish subjects, so far as he could, for the calamaties they had 
bome; he gave them new charters of rights and protection, and temporary 
exemption from taxes in those centers that had suffered most. But popular and 
theological hostility remained, graced now and then with Christian 
commiseration. In 1660 two rabbis were executed on the old charge, so 
repeatedly repudiated by the popes, of ritual murder; and in 1663 a Jewish 
apothecary at Cracow, on the unproved accusation that he had written a diatribe 
against worship of the Virgin Mary, suffered death in the barbarous sequence 
ordered by the court: his lips were cut off, his hand was burned, his tongue was 
cut out, and his body was burned at the stake.4° The general of the Dominican 
order sent from Rome (February 9, 1664) a letter urging the Dominican monks 
of Cracow “to defend the hapless Jews from every calumny invented against 
them.”46 At Lvov the pupils of a Jesuit academy invaded the Jewish quarter, 
killed a hundred Jews, demolished houses, and desecrated synagogues (1664); 
but at Wilno Jesuit students protected Jews from riotous mobs (1682).47 The 
generous Sobieski (1674-96) labored to comfort the Jews of Poland: he 
reaffirmed their violated rights, freed them from the jurisdiction of municipal 
authorities subject to popular passions, and gave sympathetic audience to the 
syndics who presented the petitions of the Jews to his court. By the end of his 
reign the Polish Jews had recovered, in number, from the bitter decade, but the 
horror of it remained for generations in Hebrew memory. 


Legally there were no Jews in Russia before 1772. Ivan the Terrible gave his 
view of them in answering a request from Sigismund II that Lithuanian Jews be 
admitted to Russia for business purposes (1550): 


It is not convenient to allow Jews to come with their goods to 
Russia, since many evils result from them. For they import poisonous 
herbs into our realm, and lead astray the Russians from Christianity. 
Therefore he, the King, should no more write about these Jews.48 


When Russian troops occupied the Polish border city of Polotsk (1565), Ivan 
sent orders to have all local Jews converted or drowned. In the war of 1654 with 
Poland the Russians were astonished to find many cities in Lithuania and the 
Ukraine with entire sections populated by Jews. They murdered some of these 
“dangerous heretics,” and took others prisoner to Moscow, where these became 
the nucleus of a small and illegal Jewish colony. In 1698 Peter the Great, in 
Holland, received through the burgomaster of Amsterdam a petition from some 
Jews to allow them to enter Russia. He replied: 


My dear Witsen, you know the Jews, and you know their character 
and habits; you also know the Russians. I know both; and believe me, 
the time has not yet come to unite the two nationalities. Tell the Jews 
that I am obliged to them for their proposal, and that I realize how 
advantageous their services would be to me, but I should have pity on 
them were they to live in the midst of the Russians.49 


This Russian policy of Jewish exclusion continued till the first partition of 
Poland (1772). 


V. THE INSPIRATIONS OF FAITH 


To understand the hostility of Christians to Jews, we must go back into the 
mind of the medieval Catholic and the Reformation Protestant. They 
remembered the Crucifixion, but they did not remember the large crowds of 
Jews that had heard Christ gladly and had welcomed him into Jerusalem. They 
thought of Jesus as the Anointed One, the Son of God; but the Jews could not 
see in Christ the Messiah promised by their prophets, the savior who would free 
them from bondage and make them again a nation erect and free. It was difficult 
for Christians to look with brotherly tolerance upon a minority whose 
monotheism was no distant rivalry like that of Mohammedanism, but a 
passionate cry, heard from synagogues multiplying in Christendom itself 
—‘“Hear, O Israel! Adonai, our God, is One!” That proud Semitic creed was felt 
as an ever present challenge to the fundamental Christian belief that the Son of 


Man who had died on the Cross was in full truth the Son of God, whose infinite 
sacrifice had atoned for man’s sins, and had opened the gates of Paradise. Could 
anything in life be more precious and sustaining than that faith? 

To protect that faith the Christians of Europe sought to isolate the Jews with 
geographical barriers, political disabilities, intellectual censorship, and economic 
restraints. Nowhere in Christian Europe before the French Revolution—not even 
in Amsterdam—vwere they allowed full citizenship and its rights. They were shut 
out from public office, the army, the schools and universities, and the practice of 
law in Christian courts. They were heavily taxed, they were subject to forced 
loans, they might at any time suffer confiscation of their property. They were 
excluded from agriculture by restrictions on the ownership of land, and by the 
haunting insecurity that forced them to put their savings in currency or movable 
goods. They were ineligible to the guilds, for these were partly religious in form 
and purpose, and required Christian oaths and rituals. Limited to petty industry, 
to commerce and finance, they found themselves harassed even in these 
occupations by special prohibitions varying in place and changeable at any time: 
in one district they could not be peddlers, in another they could not be 
shopkeepers, in another they must not deal in leather or wool.°° So most Jews 
lived as small tradesmen, peddlers, dealers in secondhand goods or old clothes, 
tailors, servants of their richer fellow men, craftsmen making goods for Jews. 
From these occupations, and the humiliations of the ghetto, the poorer Jews 
developed those habits of dress and speech, those tricks of trade and qualities of 
mind, that were so distasteful to other peoples and higher ranks. 

Above this lowly majority were the rabbis, physicians, merchants, and 
financiers. The activity of Jewish exporters and importers played a significant 
part in the prosperity of Hamburg and Amsterdam. One twelfth of England’s 
foreign trade passed through Jewish hands in the first half of the seventeenth 
century.°! Jews predominated in the import of gems and textiles from the East. 
The Jews profited, in international commerce, from their family relations in 
divers states, and their superior knowledge of languages; they had their own 
channels of information, which guided them, occasionally, to anticipations 
profitable on the bourse.52 These foreign connections enabled them to develop 
letters of credit and bills of exchange.°3 The Jews, of course, were not the 
inventors of modern capitalism; we have seen that system grow quite 
independently of them, and rather in manufacturing than in finance; and even in 
finance they played a minor role as compared with the Medici of Florence, the 
Grimaldi of Genoa, or the Fuggers of Augsburg. Jewish moneylenders charged 
high rates of interest, but no higher than Christian bankers facing equal risks. 


The Jewish mind, sharpened by hardship, oppression, and study, developed in 
trade and finance an acquisitive subtlety never forgiven by their competitors. 
The ethics of the Jews, like those of the Puritans, placed no stigma upon wealth; 
the rabbis recognized it as the support of charity, the sinews of the synagogue, 
and the last resort to buy off persecuting kings or populace. Nevertheless it is 
true that in the Jewish communities of Holland, Germany, Poland and Turkey 
there were men who made the making of money not only their tribe’s protection 
but their soul’s delight, who used more craft than conscience in amassing it, who 
gave to their fellow men the corrosive spectacle of great wealth tarnished with 
conspicuous luxury, and only partly redeemed by substantial charities. Around 
them, in the ghetto, a third of their fellows lived in a poverty that only charity 
kept this side of starvation.°4 

The religion of the Jews, like their character, suffered from the poverty, 
introversion, and contumely of ghetto life. The rabbis, who in the Middle Ages 
had been men of courage and wisdom, became in this age devotees of a 
mysticism that fled from the hell of persecution and penury into a heaven of 
compensatory dreams. The Talmud in the Middle Ages had replaced the Bible as 
the soul of Judaism; now the Cabala replaced the Talmud. A Frankfurt author of 
the seventeenth century alleged that in his day there were many rabbis who had 
never seen a Bible.°> Solomon Luria (1510—72) marked the transition; he began 
with the Talmud, and based upon it his Yam shel Shelomo (Sea of Solomon), but 
even his subtle mind finally succumbed to the Cabala. This was the “Secret 
Tradition” of medieval Jewish mystics who believed that they had found a divine 
revelation concealed in the symbolism of numbers, letters, and words, above all 
in the letters composing Yahveh’s ineffable name. Scholar after scholar in the 
ghetto lost himself in such fancies, until one of them declared that he who 
neglects the esoteric wisdom of the Cabal deserves excommunication.°® In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, says the chief of modern Jewish historians, 
“the parasitic Kabbala choked the whole religious life of the Jews. Almost all 
rabbis and leaders of Jewish communities . . . were ensnared” by it, from 
Amsterdam to Poland to Palestine.°” 

To the Jews so dispersed, and so often destitute and maligned, the prop of life 
was the faith that someday soon the real Messiah would come to raise them out 
of misery and ignominy to power and glory. It is pitiful to see how, in century 
after century, some impostor or fanatic was accepted by the Jews as this long- 
awaited savior. We have seen elsewhere how, in 1524, David Reubeni of Arabia 
was hailed by Mediterranean Hebrews as the Messiah, though he himself made 
no such pretense. Now, in 1648, a Jew of Smyrna, Sabbatai Zevi, announced that 
he was the promised Redeemer. 


Physically he seemed to be an admirable choice: tall, shapely, handsome, 
with the fine black hair and beard of a Sephardic youth.5® Drawn to the Cabala 
by the writings of Solomon Luria, he subjected himself to an ascetic regimen in 
the hope that this would make him worthy of the Secret Tradition in its fullest 
revelation. He mortified his body, bathed frequently in the sea at all seasons, and 
kept himself so clean that his followers celebrated the fragrance of his flesh. He 
felt no attraction to women; he married early in obedience to Jewish custom, but 
his wife soon divorced him for his failure to perform his marital duties. He 
married again, with the same result. Young men gathered about him, admiring 
the melodious voice in which he sang Cabalistic songs, and wondering was he 
not a heaven-sent saint. His father was one of a group who believed that the 
Messiah was coming soon—not later than 1666. Sabbatai heard them predicting 
that the great redemption would be effected by a man of pure soul and profound 
piety, initiated in the Cabala, and capable of drawing together all good men into 
the millennium. The thought came to Sabbatai that he, purified by asceticism, 
was this divine Redeemer. The Zohar, the thirteenth-century text of Cabala, had 
specified the Jewish year 5408 (a.D. 1648) as inaugurating the era of redemption. 
In that year Sabbatai, aged twenty-two, proclaimed himself the Messiah. 

A little band of disciples took him at his word. The rabbinate of Smyrna 
condemned them as blasphemers; they persisted, and were banished. Moving to 
Salonika, Sabbatai performed a Cabalistic ceremony marrying himself to the 
Torah; the rabbis of Salonika expelled him. He passed to Athens; then to Cairo, 
where he gained a rich adherent, Raphael Chelebi; then to Jerusalem, where his 
ascetic practices impressed even the rabbis. Impoverished by the cessation of 
alms from the stricken Jews of the Ukraine, the Jerusalem community sent 
Sabbatai to seek aid in Cairo. He returned to Jerusalem not only with funds but 
with a third wife, Sarah, whose beauty shed luster on his claims. At Gaza, on the 
way, he received another rich recruit, Nathan Ghazati, who announced that he 
himself was Elijah, reborn to make straight the way for the Messiah, and that 
within a year the Messiah would overthrow the Sultan and establish the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Believing him, thousands of Jews mortified their bodies to 
atone for their sins and be worthy of the earthly paradise. Back in Smyrna, 
Sabbatai in 1665 entered the synagogue on the Jewish New Year, and again 
declared himself the Messiah. Now he was accepted by a multitude delirious 
with joy. When an old rabbi denounced him as an impostor Sabbatai had him 
banished from Smyrna. 

Throughout western Asia the news that the Messiah had come electrified the 
Jewish communities. Merchants from Egypt, Italy, Holland, Germany, and 
Poland brought the glad tidings back to their lands, and told of the miracles that 


in rising number were ascribed to Sabbatai. A few Jews were skeptical, but 
thousands, prepared by Cabalistic prophecies and ardent hopes, believed. Even 
some Christians shared in the exultation, saying that the Smyrna Messiah was 
really the reborn Christ. Henry Oldenburg, writing to Spinoza from London 
(December, 1665) reported: “All the world here is talking of a rumor of the 
return of the Israelites, dispersed for more than two thousand years, to their own 
country. Few believe it, but many wish it... . Should the news be confirmed, it 
may bring about a revolution in all things.”59 In Amsterdam prominent rabbis 
declared for Sabbatai; the coming of the Kingdom was celebrated in the 
synagogue with music and dance; prayer books were printed to teach believers 
the penances and chants preparatory to entering the Promised Land. In the 
Hamburg synagogue Jewish worshipers of all ages hopped, jumped, and danced 
with the scroll of the Law in their hands. In Poland many Jews abandoned their 
homes and property and refused to work, saying that the Messiah would soon 
come in person and lead them in triumph to Jerusalem.°° Thousands of Jews— 
sometimes whole communities, like that of Avignon—made ready to move to 
Palestine. At Smyrna some enthusiasts, excited by the world-wide homage to 
their leader, proposed that Jewish prayers henceforth be addressed not to 
Yahveh, but to “the first-begotten Son of God, Sabbatai Zevi, Messiah and 
Redeemer” (so Christians prayed more often to Christ or the Virgin than to 
God). Word was sent out from Smyrna that the Jewish holydays of mourning 
were hereafter to be celebrated as feasts of joy, and that soon all the laborious 
prescriptions of the Law were to be abrogated in the security and happiness of 
the Kingdom. 

Apparently Sabbatai had himself come to believe in his miraculous powers. 
He announced that he was going to Constantinople, presumably to fulfill the 
prophecy of Ghazati that the Messiah would peacefully take the crown of the 
Ottoman Empire (including Palestine) from the Sultan. (Some said, however, 
that the cadi, or Turkish magistrate, in Smyrna had ordered him to present 
himself before high officials in the capital.) Before leaving Smyrna, Sabbatai 
divided the world and its government among his most faithful aides. With a band 
of disciples in his train, he set out on January 1, 1666. He had predicted the day 
of his arrival, but a tempest delayed his vessel; his companions turned the 
miscalculation into an added proof of his divinity by telling how, with a divine 
word, he had stilled the storm. 

When he landed on the shore of the Dardanelles he was arrested, was brought 
in fetters to Constantinople, and was put in prison. Two months later he was 
transferred to a milder confinement at Abydos. His wife was allowed to join 
him; his friends came from all quarters to comfort him, to do him homage, and 


to bring him funds. His followers did not lose faith in him; they pointed out that 
according to the best predictions the Messiah would be at first rejected by the 
secular authorities, who would subject him to sufferings and indignities. 
Throughout Europe the Jews expected that at any moment he would be released, 
and would realize happier prophecies. His initials, S and Z, were posted in 
synagogues. In Amsterdam, Leghorn, and Hamburg Jewish business came 
almost to a standstill, so warm was the belief that soon all Jews would be 
returned to the Holy Land. Jews who expressed doubt that Sabbatai was the 
Messiah were in daily peril of their lives. 

Puzzled by the excitement that was disturbing the economic life of many 
Ottoman communities, and yet afraid that the execution of Sabbatai as a rebel 
and impostor would sanctify him as a martyr and turn his movement into a costly 
rebellion, the Turkish authorities decided to try a peaceful solution. Sabbatai was 
taken to Adrianople. There he was told that a decree condemned him to be 
dragged through the streets and scourged with burning torches; this, however, he 
could avoid, and he would acquire high honors in Islam, by accepting conversion 
to the Mohammedan faith. He agreed. On September 14, 1666, he appeared 
before the Sultan, and confirmed his apostasy by removing his Jewish garments 
and donning Turkish dress. The Sultan gave him the name Mehmed Effendi, and 
appointed him his doorkeeper, with a handsome salary. Sarah, also converted, 
received rich gifts from the Sultana. 

The news of this apostasy was greeted with incredulity by the Jews of Asia, 
Europe, and Africa; but when at last it was established it almost broke the heart 
of Jewry. The leading rabbi of Smyrna, who after much doubt had accepted 
Sabbatai, nearly died of shame. Jews became everywhere the butt of Moslem 
and Christian ridicule. Sabbatai’s aides sought to comfort his followers by 
explaining that the conversion was part of his subtle plan to win Mohammedans 
to Judaism, and that soon he would reappear as a Jew, with all Islam in his train. 
Sabbatai obtained permission to preach to the Jews of Adrianople, assuring the 
Turkish authorities that he would convert his auditors to Islam; at the same time 
he issued secret messages to the Jews that he was still the Messiah, and that they 
must not lose faith in him. But neither at Adrianople nor elsewhere did the Jews 
give any sign of accepting Mohammed. Disappointed, the Ottoman government 
deported Sabbatai to Ulcinj in Albania, where no Jews dwelt. There in 1676 the 
broken Messiah died. For half a century believers continued his movement, 
affirming his sanctity, and promising his resurrection from the dead. 


VI. HERETICS 


Knowing that in Jewish communities encompassed by unrelenting enemies 
religion was the prop of life and the life of the Law, the rabbis discouraged 
secular studies that might open a cranny to religious doubt. Joel Sirkis, chief 
rabbi at Cracow, condemned philosophy as the mother of heresy, the fatal 
“harlot” of whom Solomon had said, “None that go unto her return again”;®! and 
he proposed to excommunicate any Jew within his jurisdiction who became 
addicted to philosophy. Joseph Solomon Delmedigo, coming to Poland (1620) 
from an Italy still warm with the Renaissance, was dismayed by the exclusion of 
science from the curriculum and reading of the Jews. “Behold,” he wrote, 
“darkness covers the land, and the ignorant are numerous, . . . saying, The Lord 
takes no delight in the sharpened arrows of the grammarians, poets, and 
logicians, nor in the measurements of the mathematicians, and the calculations 
of the astronomers.” ©2 

Delmedigo was the great-grandson of the Elijah del Medigo who had taught 
Hebrew in the circles of the Medici. He began his deviations by learning Greek 
as well as the Talmud from his father, a rabbi in Crete; and he obtained some 
scientific education at the progressive University of Padua, where Galileo was 
his tutor. He took up the practice of medicine, which gave him a living and’his 
Italian name; but science—mathematics above all—continued to lure him, and in 
its pursuit he shed some of his religious faith. Such molting leaves a sensitive 
skin, and may for a time unsettle character. Uprooted and restless, Joseph moved 
from city to city. Transiently he attached himself at Cairo and Constantinople to 
the Karaite sect, Jews who (like the Protestants) rejected ecclesiastical traditions 
and emendations and clung to the Bible as the sole source of their theology. In 
Hamburg and Amsterdam he found his medical knowledge so far behind that of 
the Jewish physicians there that for bread’s sake he turned orthodox, joined the 
rabbinate, and finally defended the Cabala. He died as an obscure physician in 
Prague (1655). 

Leo ben Isaac Modena was a subtler and profounder spirit. He took his Italian 
name from the town to which his family had migrated in the expulsion of the 
Jews from France. He was a child prodigy, reading the Prophets in his third year, 
preaching in his tenth, and writing his first published work at thirteen. It was a 
dialogue against gambling, on which Leo was an authority, for he remained its 
devotee to the end of his life. Greatest of his gambles was his marriage in 1590, 
aged nineteen. Of his three sons one died at twenty-six, one was killed in a 
brawl, one took to dissipation and disappeared in Brazil. One of his two 
daughters died during his lifetime; the other, having lost her husband, became 
dependent upon her father, whose wife became insane. Amid these buffets Leo 
was excommunicated for persistent gambling at cards. He wrote a dissertation 


proving that the rabbis had gone beyond the Law in their decree, which was soon 
revoked. 

Meanwhile he had mastered Biblical, Talmudic, and rabbinical literature, had 
studied physics and philosophy, and had written in Hebrew and Italian some 
passable poetry. Admitted to the rabbinate in Venice, he delivered Italian 
addresses of such learning and eloquence that many Christians were drawn to his 
audience. One of his Christian friends, an English nobleman, engaged him to 
write an Italian exposition of Jewish ritual. In preparing this Historia dei riti 
ebraici (1637), Leo came to the conclusion that many of the traditional 
ceremonies, now divorced from their original purpose, had lost much of their 
significance. In an anonymous work, Kol Sakal, he proposed that Hebrew 
prayers and rites be revised and simplified, the dietary laws abrogated, and the 
holydays reduced in number and austerity. In this same book he criticized 
rabbinical Judaism as a mass of unwarranted complications added to the 
authentic Jewish Law; he urged a return from the Talmud to the Bible, but he 
extended his heresies to the Bible itself, even to the entire Mosaic revelation. He 
left this revolutionary pronunciamento unpublished; and when it was found 
among his papers after his death (1648), it was accompanied by a companion 
treatise defending orthodox Judaism. Neither saw print till 1852. Had Leo dared 
to publish Kol Sakal in his lifetime, Reform Judaism might have begun in the 
seventeenth century. He was too clever to anticipate history. 

The most tragic of the Jewish heretics was Uriel Acosta of Amsterdam. His 
father came of a Marrano family that had settled in Oporto and had fully 
adjusted itself to the Catholic faith. Gabriel, as the youth was called in Portugal, 
was educated by the Jesuits, who terrified him with sermons on hell but 
sharpened his mind with Scholastic philosophy. Studying the Bible, he was 
impressed by the fact that the Church recognized the Old Testament as the Word 
of God, and that Christ and the twelve Apostles had accepted the Mosaic Law. 
He concluded that Judaism was divine; he questioned the right of St. Paul to 
divorce Christianity from Judaism; and he resolved at the first opportunity to 
return to the faith of his ancestors. He persuaded his mother and his brothers (his 
father was now dead) to join in an attempt to elude the Inquisition and escape 
from Portugal. After many perils they reached Amsterdam (c. 1617). There 
Gabriel changed his name to Uriel, and the family became members of the 
Portuguese congregation. 

But the same spirit of inquiry and independent thought that had led him to 
leave the Church made him uncomfortable within the equally rigorous dogmas 
of the synagogue. He was shocked by the addiction of even the learned rabbis of 
Amsterdam to the intellectual puerilities of the Cabala. He boldly reproved his 


new associates for rites and regulations that had no apparent basis in the Bible, 
and that sometimes, in his judgment, ran quite counter to Biblical ways. As he 
had little sense of history, he thought it a great mistake that Jewish ritual and 
belief had altered in the course of nineteen hundred years. As formerly he had 
returned from the New Testament to the Old, so now he urged a return from the 
Talmud to the Bible. In 1616 he had published at Hamburg a Portuguese tract, 
Propostas contra a tradigdo—arguments against the traditions upon which the 
Talmud was based. He sent a copy to the Jewish congregation in Venice; it 
proclaimed a ban against him (1618); and Leo Modena, himself a heretic, was 
required, by his position in the rabbinate, to refute Acosta’s claim that the 
ordinances of the rabbis had in many cases no warrant in Scripture. The 
Amsterdam rabbis, whom he called Pharisees, warned Acosta that they too 
would ban him unless he retracted. He refused, and openly ignored the 
regulations of the synagogue. Excommunication was pronounced against him 
(1623), excluding him from all relations with his fellow Jews. Even his relatives 
now shunned him; and as he had not yet learned Dutch, he found himself 
without a single friend. Children stoned him in the streets. 

In the bitterness of his isolation he proceeded (like Spinoza a generation 
later), to a heresy that attacked a fundamental belief of nearly every person in 
Europe. He let it be known that he rejected, as quite alien to the Old Testament, 
the immortality of the soul; the soul, he said, is merely the vital spirit flowing in 
the blood, and dies with the body.®3 Seeking to answer Acosta’s contentions, a 
Jewish physician, Samuel da Silva, published a Portuguese Treatise on the 
Immortality of the Soul (1623), in which he called Acosta ignorant, incompetent, 
and blind. Uriel countered with An Examination of the Pharisaic Traditions . . . 
and a Reply to Samuel da Silva, the False Calumniator (1624). The leaders of 
the Jewish community, to protect its religious freedom, notified the Amsterdam 
magistracy that Acosta, in denying immortality, was undermining Christianity as 
well as Judaism. The magistrates arrested him, fined him three hundred gulden, 
and burned his book. He was soon released, and apparently suffered no physical 
harm. 

His punishment was economic and social. His younger brothers became 
dependent upon him, and therefore upon his freedom—now forbidden—to 
engage in economic relations with his fellows. Perhaps for this reason, and 
because he wished to marry again, Uriel decided to submit to the synagogue, to 
recant his heresies, and, as he put it, “to become an ape among apes.”4 His 
recantation was accepted (1633), and for a time the passionate skeptic lived in 
relative peace. But secretly his heresies continued, and broadened. “I doubted,” 
he later wrote, “whether Moses’ Law was in reality God’s law, and decided that 


it was of human origin.”®° Now he cast aside all religion except a vague belief in 
a God identical with nature (as in Spinoza). He neglected the burdensome 
religious usages required of an orthodox Jew. When two Christians came to him 
and professed a desire to adopt Judaism, he dissuaded them, warning them that 
they were laying a heavy yoke upon their necks. They reported this to the 
synagogue. The rabbis summoned and questioned him; they found him 
unrepentant, and now they pronounced against him a second and severer 
excommunication (1639). Again his relatives excluded him from their lives, and 
his brother Joseph joined in persecuting him. 

He bore this isolation for seven years, and then, finding himself grievously 
hampered in business and law, he offered to submit. Angered by his long and 
troublesome resistance, the Jewish leaders condemned him to a form of 
recantation and penance imitated from the Portuguese Inquisition.6” As in an 
auto-da-fé, he was made to mount a platform in the synagogue, to read before a 
full congregation a confession of his errors and sins, and to solemnly promise 
that henceforth he would obey all regulations of the community, and live as a 
true Jew. Then he was stripped to the waist and was scourged with thirty-nine 
stripes. Finally he was made to lie across the threshold of the synagogue, and 
those present, including his hostile brother, stepped over him as they left. 

He rose from this humiliation not reconciled but furious. Going home, he shut 
himself up in his study for several days and nights, and wrote his last and 
bitterest denunciation of the Judaism which he had sacrificed much to adopt, but 
whose introverted history, and protective rigorism under centuries of oppression, 
he had never sympathetically understood. In this sarcastic Exemplar humanae 
Vitae he told his intellectual autobiography as an example of what happens to the 
man who thinks. “All evils,” he felt, “come from not following Right Reason 
and the Law of Nature.”68 He contrasted “natural” with revealed religion, and 
claimed that the latter taught men hatred as the former taught men love. Having 
finished his manuscript, he loaded two pistols, waited at his window till he saw 
his brother Joseph pass, fired at him, and missed.69 Then he shot himself 
(1647?). 

The Jewish community tried to bury this tragedy in silence, but some 
members must have found it hard to forget. Spinoza was a lad of fifteen when 
that excommunication rite was performed; he may have been in the congregation 
that saw it performed; he may have walked in awe and horror over the prostrate 
heretic. Through that youth the vision of Acosta, cleansed of its anger, entered 
into the heritage of philosophy.”? 


I. Sepharad appears in the Bible! as the name of a district in western Asia, where Jewish deportees were 
settled after the Babylonian capture of Jerusalem. Later it became a Hebrew term for Spain, and the Jews of 
Spanish or Portuguese origin were called Sephardim. 


II. The name Ashkenaz appears first in Genesis x, 3, as a great-grandson of Noah; in Jeremiah LI, 27, it is 
the name of a kingdom in western Asia, among the medieval rabbis, for reasons unknown, it was the name 
for Germany; and Ashkenazim became a synonym for the Jews of Germany, Poland, and Russia. 


BOOK IV 


THE INTELLECTUAL ADVENTURE 


1648-1715 


CHAPTER XVII 


From Superstition to Scholarship 


1648-1715 


I. IMPEDIMENTS 


NATURE, as conceived by all but a small minority of Europeans in the 
seventeenth century, was the product or battleground of supernatural beings 
benevolent or malevolent, inhabiting human bodies as souls, or dwelling in trees, 
woods, rivers, and winds as animating spirits, or entering organisms as angels or 
demons, or roaming the air as michievous elves. None of these spirits was 
subject to inviolable or calculable law; any of them could intervene miraculously 
in the operations of stones or stars, animals or men; and events not visibly due to 
the natural or regular behavior of bodies or minds were attributed to such 
supernatural powers taking a mysterious part, portentous or prophetic, in the 
affairs of the world. All natural objects, all planets and their denizens, all 
constellations and galaxies, were helpless islands in a supernatural sea. 

We have seen some forms of superstition in earlier ages. Most of them 
survived the coming of modern science in Copernicus, Vesalius, and Galileo; 
some flourished in Newton himself. Astrology and alchemy continued their 
decline, but astrologers were numerous at the court of Louis XIV;! and at 
Vienna, reported Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in 1717, “there was a prodigious 
number of alchemists.”2 Sturdy Britons still believed in ghosts, watched for 
omens, paid for horoscopes, took their dreams as prophecies, calculated lucky 
and unlucky days; and less sturdy Britons begged their king to cure their scrofula 
with his touch. The seventh number of The Spectator described the upheaval 
caused in a British family by the spilling of a little salt, or by laying a knife and a 
fork across each other on a plate, or by allowing thirteen persons in a room or 
company. (Note the absence of a thirteenth floor in some twentieth-century 
hotels.) In France Jacques Aymer was the hero of his time (1692) because by the 
twitching of a hazel twig held in his hand he could (many believed) detect the 
nearness of a criminal. In Germany a magic wand was used to end 
hemorrhages, heal wounds, and reset bones.4 In Sweden Stiernhielm was 


accused of witchcraft when he burned a peasant’s beard with a magnifying glass; 
the experimenter was saved from death only by the interposition of Queen 
Christina.5 

Skeptics of witchcraft were multiplying, but were probably far out numbered 
by believers. The courtiers of Charles II took little stock in any goblins that 
might spoil their sport, but the “immense majority,” and the most prominent 
authors among the English clergy, still held that human beings might league 
themselves with the Devil and thereby acquire supernatural powers.® Joseph 
Glanvill, an Anglican clergyman of brilliant mind and forceful style, in 
Philosophical Considerations touching Witches and Witchcraft (1666), counted 
it a shocking wonder that “men otherwise witty [intelligent] and ingenious are 
fallen into the conceit that there is no such thing as a witch or apparition”; 
doubts of this kind, he warned, would lead to atheism. Another famous divine, 
Ralph Cudworth, in his True Intellectual System of the Universe (1678), 
denounced as atheists all who denied the reality of witches.’? The Cambridge 
Platonist Henry More, in his Antidote to Atheism (1668?), warmly defended the 
story of a “witch” who had been married to Satan for thirty years; and he thought 
it sheer blasphemy to question the ability of witches to raise storms by 
incantation, or ride the air on a broom.® 

The persecution of witches tapered off. The Scottish clergy, however, 
distinguished themselves by their burning zeal. At Leith, in 1652, a variety of 
tortures induced six women to confess witchcraft; they were hung up by the 
thumbs and were flogged; lighted candles were placed under their feet and in 
their forcibly opened mouths; four of the six died of their torments.9 In 1661 
there were fourteen courts trying witches in Scotland; in 1664 nine women were 
bumed together in Leith. Such executions continued sporadically in Scotland till 
1722. In England two witches were hanged at Bury St. Edmunds in 1664; three 
were put to death in 1682, and an uncertain number in 1712. The arguments of 
Weir and Spee, of Hobbes and Spinoza and others, gradually undermined the 
witchcraft delusion in the educated laity. Lawyers and magistrates increasingly 
withstood the theologians, and refused to prosecute or convict. In 1712 a jury of 
simple Englishmen adjudged Jane Wenham guilty of witchcraft; the judge 
refused to sentence her; the local clergy denounced him;!° but there were no 
executions for witchcraft in England after that year. In France Colbert secured 
from Louis XIV an edict (1672) forbidding condemnations for witchcraft.!1 The 
Parlement of Rouen protested that this prohibition violated the Biblical 
injunction “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live” (Exodus XXII, 18), and some 
local authorities managed to burn seven “sorcerers” in France between 1680 and 
1700; but we hear of no executions after 1718. The belief in witchcraft continued 


until the temporary triumph of rationalism in the eighteenth-century 
Enlightenment: here and there it still exists. 


Censorship and intolerance co-operated with superstition to check the growth 
and spread of knowledge. In France the conflicts between kings and popes, 
between the Gallican Church and the papacy, between Jansenists and Jesuits, 
between Catholics and Huguenots, prevented that unity, consistency, and 
thoroughness of censorship which in this age isolated Spain from the movements 
of the European mind. Heretical authors found ways of evading the censors, and 
perhaps French wit was stimulated by the necessity of expressing ideas too 
subtly for officials to comprehend. In Catholic Cologne the Archbishop Elector 
censored all speech or publications on religion. In Protestant Brandenburg the 
Great Elector, to quiet religious strife, ordered a thorough censorship. In 
England, despite the Act of Toleration (1689), the government continued to 
imprison obnoxious authors and burn heretical books.!2 Nevertheless, the 
diversity of sects in Protestant lands made censorship less effective there than in 
Catholic countries; partly for this reason England and Holland, in the 
seventeenth century, excelled in science and philosophy. 

The competing faiths agreed on intolerance. The Catholic Church argued 
quite cogently that since nearly all Christians accepted the Bible as the word of 
God, and as, according to the Bible, the Son of God had founded the Church, it 
was Clearly her right and duty to suppress heresy. Protestant denominations came 
to a similar but less sanguinary conclusion: since the Bible was God’s word, 
anyone deviating from its teachings (as officially interpreted) should at least be 
suppressed, and be thankful that he was not killed. The Treaty of Westphalia 
(1648) recognized three religions as legal in Germany: Catholicism, 
Lutheranism, and Calvinism; each ruler was left free to choose any one of these, 
and to enforce it upon his subjects. The Scandinavian countries allowed no 
religious faith but the Lutheran. Switzerland permitted each canton to determine 
its own creed. France led the way to toleration by the Edict of Nantes (1598), 
and led the way back by the Revocation (1685). England, after 1689, eased the 
disabilities of Dissenters, continued those of Catholics, and exterminated a third 
of all Catholics in Ireland. The rationalist Hobbes agreed with the popes on the 
necessity of intolerance. 

However, toleration grew. The critical study of the Bible began in this age to 
free men to admire it as literature while suspecting it as science, and the 
multiplication of sects made social order increasingly difficult without mutual 
toleration. In New England Roger Williams announced (1644) that it was “the 
will and command of God” that “permission of the most paganish, Jewish, 


Turkish, or Antichristian consciences and worships be granted to all men in all 
nations.”!3 John Milton pleaded for “unlicensed printing” (1644), and Jeremy 
Taylor defended “liberty of prophesying” (1646). James Harrington (1656) 
allowed no limits to religious freedom: “Where civil liberty is entire, it includes 
liberty of conscience; where liberty of conscience is entire... , a man, according 
to the dictates of his own conscience, may have the full exercise of his religion, 
without impediment to his preferment or employment in the state.”!4 In 
commercial countries like Holland, and even in Catholic Venice, the necessities 
of trade compelled tolerance of the diverse religions of merchants from alien 
lands. It was in liberal Holland that Spinoza published in his Tractatus 
theologico-politicus (1670) a plea for the full toleration of heretical ideas; in 
Holland Bayle defended toleration in his Philosophical Commentary on the Text, 
Compel them to come in (1686); and it was after years of residence in Holland 
that Locke issued his Letters on Toleration (1689). Decade after decade the 
demand for intellectual freedom rose, and by the end of the seventeenth century 
no church would have dared to do what had been done to Bruno in 1600, or to 
Galileo in 1633. Eppur si muove. 


Il. EDUCATION 


Knowledge was slowly spreading, through newspapers, journals, pamphlets, 
books, libraries, schools, academies, universities. News, in the seventeenth 
century, became a commodity bought and sold, first to bankers, then to 
Statesmen, then to anyone. In 1711 the total circulation of British newspapers, 
daily or weekly, was 44,000.15 

The Journal des savants, founded in 1665, recognized that events in the world 
of literature and scholarship could also be news; soon it established itself as an 
international medium of scholars, scientists, and literary men. Within a few years 
it had competitors: the Giornale de’ letterati of Rome (1668), the Giornale 
Veneto of Venice (1671), and the Acta Eruditorum of Leipzig (1682). Bayle 
founded a famous review at Rotterdam in 1684, Nouvelles de la République des 
Lettres; and two years later Jean Le Clerc began the monthly Bibliotheque 
universelle; some of the most important pronouncements of Locke and Leibniz 
were made in these periodicals. 

The circulation of books was growing rapidly. In 1701 there were 178 master 
booksellers in Paris, thirty-six of them printers and publishers.!© Libraries old 
and new were making their treasures more widely available. In 1610 Sir Thomas 


Bodley obtained from the Stationers’ Company a grant whereby the Bodleian 
Library that he had established at Oxford (1598) was to receive a copy of every 
book published in England; so in 1930 it had 1,250,000 volumes. In 1617 a 
decree of Louis XII ordered that two copies of every new publication in France 
be deposited in the Bibliotheque Royale (now Nationale) at Paris. In 1622 this 
collection had 6,000 volumes; in 1715, largely through the zeal of Colbert, 
70,000; in 1926, 4,400,000. The Great Elector of Brandenburg founded a 
national library at Berlin in 1661. In that year Mazarin bequeathed his costly 
library of 40,000 volumes to Louis XIV and France, and in 1700 the descendants 
of Sir Robert Bruce Cotton deeded the Cottonian Library to the British Museum. 
The first English library open to the general public was opened by Thomas 
Tenison in London in 1695. 

Education was laboring to redeem the losses it had sustained from the 
Religious Wars in France, the Civil War in England, and the Thirty Years’ War 
in Germany. Not till Lessing (1729-81) did German schools and literature regain 
the stature they had reached with Luther, Ulrich von Hutten, and Melanchthon 
two centuries before. In the interval a mediocre Latin remained the esoteric 
language of the literary few, while German, so lusty in Luther, became a merely 
plebeian instrument; and not a single writer of German rose to international 
repute during the long penance for a generation of fratricidal war. The German 
nobility, disdaining the Latin pedantry of the universities, sent their sons to 
Ritterakademien—knight schools—or engaged private tutors to prepare 
pedigreed youth for the tasks and graces of princely courts. At the other end of 
the social scale August Francke, the Pietist, organized at Halle his Stiftungen, 
charitable institutions ridiculed by cynics as “ragged schools,” where, through 
thirty-two years (1695-1727), he fed, clothed, and taught the children of the 
poor. Soon he added a Hauptschule for the secondary education of his brightest 
boys, and a héhere Tochterschule for his brightest girls. All these schools gave 
half their time to religion. 

The secular spirit in Germany found voice in Christian Thomasius. We shall 
commemorate him later as a philosopher; here we see him as the greatest 
German educator of his time. Driven from his native Leipzig because of his 
heresies, he moved to Halle, in the rising state of Brandenburg-Prussia (1690); 
his lectures there led to the founding of the university; he became its most 
famous professor, and the protagonist in making it the first “modern” university. 
He laughed Scholasticism out of face, replaced Latin with German as the 
language of instruction, published a German magazine, introduced science 
courses into the curriculum, and fought for the freedom of teachers and students 


to think. Frederick the Great called him the father of the Aufkldrung, the German 
Enlightenment. 

Elementary education was made universal and compulsory for both sexes in 
the duchy of Wiirttemberg in 1565, in the Dutch Republic in 1618, in the duchy 
of Weimar in 1619, in Scotland in 1696, in France in 1698, in England in 1876. 
The delay in England was due to the wide extension of voluntary education 
through private religious agencies, and to the feeling in the ruling classes that in 
the prevailing economic system the education of the poor was unnecessary and 
probably undesirable. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge began in 
1699 to establish “charity schools” for poor children, chiefly to transmit 
Christian theology and discipline; all teachers were to be members of the Church 
of England, and required a license from the bishop. Bernard Mandeville, who 
made a stir in 1714 with his Fable of the Bees, denounced these schools as a 
waste of money; if parents were too poor to pay for the education of their 
children, he said, “it is impudence in them to aspire any further.” +7 

In France every parish had to maintain an elementary school. The teacher was 
usually a layman, but he was chosen and controlled by the bishop, and 
instruction was firmly Catholic. The petites écoles of Port-Royal reached only a 
few selected boys. In 1684 Jean Baptiste de La Salle founded the Fréres des 
Ecoles Chrétiennes, soon to be known as the Fréres Chrétiens. La Salle, an 
ascetic priest, made religion the pervading essence of the education which these 
“Christian Brothers” offered gratis to the children of the poor. Four hours a day 
were devoted to religious exercises; reading, writing, and arithmetic were added; 
but the never forgotten aim was to train loyal Catholics, and to save souls from 
worldly riot and everlasting hell. Flogging was found useful for these purposes. 
Teachers were exhorted to teach by example rather than precept. In 1685 the 
Christian Brothers opened what was probably the first modern institution for the 
training of elementary-school teachers. 

Secondary education in France remained in the hands of the Jesuits, and was 
still the best in Christendom. Their Collegium Societatis Jesu, directly behind 
the Sorbonne, changed its name to Collegium Ludovici Magni, or Collége 
Louis-le-Grand, after the King attended a play produced there by the pupils in 
1674. At the urging of Mme. de Maintenon Louis XIV in 1686 opened at St.-Cyr 
(three miles from Versailles) the first French boarding school for girls. 
Nunneries provided higher education for elite paying girls, always with the 
emphasis on religion. Catholic and Protestant authorities agreed in the 
conviction that human nature was so ill adjusted to civilized restraints that it 
could be molded to morality and order only through the fear of God. The attempt 
to educate character without the aid of religion is still in the experimental stage. 


Except in the Dutch Republic, universities were now in decline, purged by 
victorious sects, disordered by riotous students, and dominated by barren 
theological disputes. In France and Germany university degrees were sold for 
cash. None of the great philosophers of the period, and few of the leading 
scientists, were on university staffs, and Hobbes, Leibniz, and Bayle all spoke of 
the professors with a contempt that made no allowance for public pressures upon 
public employees. Some new universities were opened in this period: Duisberg 
(1655), Durham (1657), Kiel (1665), Lund (1666), Innsbruck (1673), Halle 
(1694), and Breslau (1702). These were mostly small establishments, seldom 
having more than twenty professors or four hundred pupils. In nearly all of them 
the curriculum had stiffened with age, and the requirements of orthodoxy 
cramped students and teachers alike. Milton complained that the English 
universities took “from young men the use of their reason by certain charms 
compounded of metaphysics, miracles, traditions, and absurd scriptures”; he felt 
that he had misspent his years at Cambridge trying to digest “an asinine feast of 
sour thistles and bramble,” and other “sophistical trash.”1® This bondage of 
tradition continued in Oxford and Cambridge until the example of the Royal 
Society, and the professorate of Newton at Trinity College (1669-1702), stirred 
Cambridge to give a daring prominence to science. 

Poets, priests, journalists, and philosophers struggled to reinvigorate 
education. We have summarized Milton’s “Letter to Mr. Hartlib” (1644) on the 
ideal school; his prescriptions had no influence upon actual teaching. In France 
the most attractive contribution was Fénelon’s little Traité de l’éducation des 
filles (1687). Mme. de Beauvilliers had asked him to outline some principles to 
guide the instruction of her daughters. The priest naturally stressed the religious 
reinforcement of the moral code, but he deprecated the austerities and seclusion 
of conventual schooling; nunneries, he felt, “provided no preparation for life in 
the world, into which the convent graduate entered as one emerging into full 
daylight from a cave.”!9 He pleaded for gentle methods in teaching; education 
should suit itself to the nature, interests, and sensitivity of the child, rather than 
bend all pupils to one inflexible rule. Let us teach the way nature teaches—not 
by abstractions but by leading children into the middle of things; let their games 
and their natural interests be used as means of instruction. (Here were 
Rousseau’s pedagogy, and the “progressive education” of the twentieth century, 
expounded by a priest of the seventeenth.) Fénelon wished girls to read the 
classics, if possible in the original languages; they ought to learn some history, 
and enough law to govern an estate; but they should not meddle with science—a 
young woman should show a certain “modesty about science” (une pudeur sur la 
science). The handsome priest was sensitive to feminine charms, and did not 


want them clothed in algebra; he would never have understood Voltaire’s love 
for that professor of Newtonian mechanics, Mme. du Chatelet. 

Ten years after Fénelon’s Traité, Defoe published his appeal for the higher 
education of women. Except in rich homes, English girls of the seventeenth 
century found little opportunity for secondary education. Like Esther Johnson 
with Jonathan Swift, they had to rely on tutors, or, like Evelyn’s favorite 
daughter, they had to purloin knowledge by private enterprise. Macaulay judged 
that “even in the highest ranks the English women of that generation [1685— 
1715] were decidedly worse educated than they have been at any other time 
since the Revival of Learning.”2° Swift estimated that hardly one gentlewoman 
in a thousand was taught to read or spell;2! but that gloomy Dean throve on 
exaggerations. In any case Defoe thought the neglect of feminine education a 
barbarous inequity. “I cannot think that God Almighty ever made women so 
delicate, so glorious creatures, and furnished them with such charms . . . to be 
only stewards of our houses, cooks, and slaves.” So he proposed for girls an 
academy similar to the “public” schools of England. There they should learn not 
merely music and dancing, but “languages, as particularly French and Italian; 
and I venture the injury of giving a woman more tongues than one.” They should 
study history, and acquire all the graces and courtesies of speech. The gallant 
novelist concluded that “a woman well bred and well taught, furnished with the 
additional accomplishments of knowledge and behavior, is a creature without 
comparison, . . . the finest and most delicate part of God’s creation”; and that 
“the man that has such a one to his portion has nothing to do but rejoice in her 
and be thankful.”22 

By far the best considered and most influential contribution to pedagogical 
theory in this age of Louis XIV was John Locke’s Some Thoughts concerning 
Education (1693),23 written after the author had served several years as tutor in 
the family of the first Earl of Shaftesbury. Taking cues from Montaigne, the 
philosopher proposed that the teacher should first aim at physical health and 
stamina; a sound body is prerequisite to a sound mind. So his pupils are to eat a 
simple diet, accustom themselves to scanty clothing, hard beds, cold weather, 
fresh air, plenty of exercise, regular sleep, no wine or liquor, and “very little or 
no physick” (medicine). Second in time but first in importance is the formation 
of character; all education, physical and mental as well as moral, should be a 
discipline in virtue. And as the body is to be trained to health by hardships, so 
character is to be molded by inculcating self-denial in all things that run counter 
to mature reason. “Children should be used to submit their desires, and go 
without their longings, even from their very cradles”; the discipline of desire is 
the backbone of character. This discipline is to be made as pleasant as possible, 


but it is to be insisted upon throughout. Nor will single good actions suffice; the 
pupil must be formed by the repetition of virtuous actions into good habits; for 
“habits work more constantly and with greater facility than reason, which, when 
we have most need of it, is seldom fairly consulted, and more rarely obeyed.” 
Locke oscillates between Aristotle and Rousseau. He prefers a libertarian 
education to one that ignores the bent and individuality of the child; lessons 
should be made interesting, and discipline humane; but he accepts the occasional 
desirability of physical punishments for conscious misbehavior. Moreover, 
“inuring children gently to suffer some degrees of pain without shrinking is a 
way to gain firmness for their minds, and lay a foundation for courage and 
resolution in the future part of their lives.” 

The education of the intellect should be a discipline in methods of thought 
and rigor of reasoning, not a digest of classics or a bandying of languages. 
French and Latin should be taught to the children at an early age, and by 
conversation rather than by grammar. Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic should be left 
to professional scholars. It would be better to give time to geography, 
mathematics, astronomy, and anatomy; later to ethics and law; finally to 
philosophy. “The business of education is not to make the young perfect in any 
one of the sciences, but so to open and dispose their minds as may best make 
them capable of any, when they shall apply themselves to it.” And as virtue is to 
be trained by habit, so thought is to be trained by repeated reasonings: Nothing 
does this better than mathematics, which therefore, I think, should be taught to 
all those who have the time and opportunity, not so much to make them 
mathematicians as to make them reasonable creatures. . . . We are born to be, if 
we please, reasonable creatures, but it is use and exercise that makes us so, and 
we are indeed so no further than industry and application has carried us. .. . I 
have mentioned mathematics as a way to settle in the mind a habit of reasoning 
closely and in train . . .; that, having got the way of reasoning which that study 
naturally brings the mind to, they might be able to transfer it to other parts of 
knowledge as they shall have occasion.?4 


Locke’s treatise was designed for a “liberal education”—i.e., one chiefly in 
arts, literature, and manners; it was intended to produce a gentleman—i.e., a man 
of “gentle” birth, who would never have to work for a living.! Its curriculum, 
while admitting some sciences, generally adhered to the “humanities”—the 
studies favored by the Renaissance humanists. It included also dancing, riding, 
wrestling, fencing, and even “a manual trade, nay two or three,” but as helps to 
health and character, not as means of livelihood. The arts were to be taught as 
recreations, not as professions; the young gentleman was not to take such affairs 


very seriously; he should enjoy poetry, but not write it except as a pastime; he 
should be taught to enjoy music, but not to seek proficiency on any instrument; 
this would take too much time, and, besides, it would put the youth into “such 
odd company.” So Locke’s treatise was both conservative and liberal. In its 
repudiation of Scholastic absorption in ancient languages, its lessened stress on 
religion and theology, its emphasis on health and character, and its effort to 
prepare well-born youth for public life and service, it pointed to the future, and 
had immense influence in England and America. It shared in forming the 
physical and moral side of education in the English “public” schools. Translated 
into French (1695), it went through five editions in fifty years, and gave many 
suggestions to Rousseau. Locke’s own pupil, the third Earl of Shaftesbury, 
whom we shall meet again, did credit to his teacher’s theories and character. 


II. THE SCHOLARS 


Despite their apparent preoccupation with dying languages and dead debates, 
great scholars continued to mold the future by illuminating the past; and some 
found themselves embattled in the struggle of Christianity against free thought. 

Certain minor devotees merit a passing reverence. Charles du Fresne, Sieur 
du Cange, astonished his contemporaries—who knew him as a lawyer in the 
Paris Parlement—by issuing (1678) a dictionary of late and medieval Latin in 
three volumes so meticulous in scholarship that they are still the authority in 
their field. Pierre Huet discovered and edited a major manuscript of Origen, 
learned Syriac, Arabic, and chemistry, made eight hundred anatomical 
dissections, wrote poetry and fiction, and shared with the learned Mme. Dacier in 
editing for the instruction of the Dauphin the famous sixty-volume “Delphin” 
edition of Latin classics; he was made bishop of Avranches, and, dying, left the 
library that is now a treasured part of the Bibliotheque Nationale. The Jesuit 
“Bollandists” continued their centipedalian Acta Sanctorum. In Paris, under the 
lead of Jean Mabillon, the Benedictine Congregation of St.-Maur compiled 
(1668-1702) a twenty-volume history of Benedictine saints; in the process they 
shed precious light upon the annals and literature of medieval France. Mabillon 
himself gave a new form to Latin paleography by his De Re diplomatica (1681) 
—not a manual of diplomacy but a treatise on the date, character, and 
authenticity of old charters and manuscripts. Completing one of his fat folios, 
Mabillon wrote: “May it please God not to impute it to me as a crime that I have 


passed so many years studying the acts of the saints, and yet resemble them so 
little.”25 

The giant of classical erudition in this age was Richard Bentley, stern master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, for forty-two years. His youth was consumed in 
consuming the Bodleian Library; at twenty-nine he was already among the most 
learned pundits of Europe in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew literature and antiquities. 
In that year (1691) he published a hundred-page Epistola ad Millium, a letter to 
an early John Mill, so accurate and recondite in its scholarship that it gave him a 
European fame. At thirty he was chosen to give the first series of the lectures for 
which funds and a name had been provided in the will of the pious chemist 
Robert Boyle. He responded by arguing powerfully that the cosmic order 
revealed in Newton’s recent Principia proved the existence of God. This was a 
great comfort to Newton, who had been accused of atheism. Bentley was 
appointed to the post of royal librarian, with an apartment in St. James’s Palace. 
There he met frequently Newton, Locke, Evelyn, and Wren; and from that 
citadel he fought one of the famous battles in British scholarship. 

The contest arose from the English share in the debate on the relative merits 
of ancient versus modern literature. Sir William Temple opened fire with the 
essay Of Ancient and Modern Learning (1690), defending antiquity. Bentley 
would probably have praised the essay had it not praised Phalaris as an example 
of Greek superiority in literature. Phalaris was a dictator who governed Akragas 
(Agrigento) in Greek Sicily in the sixth century before Christ. History or legend 
described him as roasting his enemies in the belly of a brazen bull; but it 
honored him as a patron of literature, and 148 letters had come down the 
centuries allegedly from his pen. Charles Boyle, an undergraduate at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, published the letters in 1695. William Wotton, 
preparing a second edition (1697) of his Reflections upon Ancient and Modern 
Learning, in which he opposed Temple, asked Bentley to judge the authenticity 
of the letters. Bentley replied that their attribution to Phalaris was a mistake, that 
they were written in the second century A.D.; incidentally he pointed out some 
errors in Charles Boyle’s edition. Boyle and his teachers issued a hot defense of 
Phalaris’ authorship. Jonathan Swift, secretary to Temple, entered the fracas on 
his master’s side by ridiculing Bentley in The Battle of the Books. The general 
opinion of scholars supported Boyle, and Bentley’s friends bemoaned the 
apparent collapse of his reputation. His answer to them deserves remembrance: 
“No man was ever written out of reputation but by himself.”2° In 1699 he issued 
an enlarged Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris. Not only did it prove his 
case, but it shed so much light on the evolution of the Greek language that the 
world of scholarship acclaimed him as worthy to join the line of the Scaligers, 


Casaubon and Salmasius. Even the style of the letters betrayed their century, said 
Bentley, and he added: Every living language, like the perspiring bodies of 
living creatures, is in perpetual motion and alteration; some words go off and 
become obsolete; others are taken in and by degrees grow into common use; or 
the same word is inverted to a new sense and notion, which in tract of time 
makes as observable a change in the air and features of a language as age makes 
in the lines and mien of a face. All are sensible of this in their own native 
tongues, where continual use makes every man a critic. For what Englishman 
does not think himself able, from the very turn and fashion of the style, to 
distinguish a fresh English composition from another a hundred years old? Now, 
there are as real and sensible differences in the several ages of Greek. . ., but 
very few are so versed and practised in that language as ever to arrive at that 
subtlety of taste.27 


Here was a scholar who could write English as well as read Greek. 

In 1699 the unanimous vote of the six bishops appointed by William III to 
nominate for the vacancy raised Bentley to the mastership of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He reformed student discipline, improved the curriculum, and built 
an “elaboratory” for chemistry and an observatory for astronomy; but he so 
alienated the faculty by his pomp and overbearing ways, and his affection for 
money, that he was twice sentenced to removal from his office; he fought back, 
and kept his post to the end. Meanwhile he edited a large number of Greek and 
Latin classics, encouraged and financed the second edition of Newton’s 
Principia, demolished Anthony Collins in Remarks on a Late Discourse of 
Freethinking (1713), and ventured rashly from his field by editing Paradise Lost 
with pedantic corrections of Milton’s grammar and text. He made an enemy of 
Alexander Pope by saying of his translation of the Iliad, “A pretty poem, Mr. 
Pope, but you must not call it Homer.” “The portentous cub,” Bentley reported, 
never forgave him. In The Dunciad (April, 1742) Pope ridiculed him as The 
mighty scholiast, whose unwearied pains Made Horace dull, and humbled 
Milton’s strains.28 


In July Bentley died from a complication of Pope and pleurisy. He was the 
greatest and most insufferable scholar that England ever produced. 

Meanwhile another Englishman, Thomas Stanley, broadened the British mind 
with the first English History of Philosophy (1655-62), and surprised his readers 
by devoting the last of its four volumes to “Chaldaic [Arabic] Philosophy.” 
Scholarship was venturing beyond ancient Rome and Greece to the Near and 


Middle East, with disturbing results. Edward Pococke discovered and edited four 
Syrian versions of the New Testament Epistles (1630); for him Oxford 
established its first chair of Arabic, and his lectures there opened English eyes to 
Islamic civilization. In France Barthélemy d’Herbelot’s lifework, an immense 
Bibliotheque orientale (1697)—subtitled Universal Dictionary Containing 
Generally All That Concerns a Knowledge of . . . the Orient—was a revelation 
of Arabic history and leaming, and played a part in that broadening of 
intellectual horizons which burst all bonds in the eighteenth-century 
Enlightenment. Students wondered at the wealth of Arabic poetry, 
historiography, philosophy, and science; they noted how the Arabs had 
preserved Greek science and philosophy while these were being forgotten in the 
Dark Ages of Western Europe; they learned that Mohammed was no mere 
imposter but a subtle statesman; and they were puzzled to find no more crime, 
and no less virtue, in Islam than in Christendom. The relativity of morals and 
theology became a dissolving ferment in the Christian mind. 

Studies of Oriental—including Egyptian and Chinese—chronology 
undermined the Jewish calculation that the world had been created in 3761 B.C., 
and the computation (1650) of James Ussher, Anglican Archbishop of Armagh 
in Ireland, that the Creation had occurred “at the beginning of the night before 
Monday, the 23rd of October, 4004 B.C.”29 Spinoza, as we shall presently see, 
was inaugurating (1670) the “higher criticism” of the Bible—the study of it as a 
human production rich in grandeur and nobility, in errors and absurdities. 

The most learned Biblical critic of the seventeenth century, in an attempt to 
answer Spinoza, brought down upon his head the thunder of Bossuet for finally 
conceding much of what the philosopher had claimed. Richard Simon, a 
blacksmith’s son, had joined the Oratory at Paris, and had been ordained a priest 
(1670). In that year he wrote a pamphlet defending the Jews of Metz, who had 
been accused of murdering a Christian child. In 1678, after years of research 
including studies with several rabbis, he prepared to publish his Histoire critique 
du Vieux Testament. He proposed en passant to refute Spinoza’s arguments 
against the divine inspiration of the Scriptures. He admitted that the books of the 
Old Testament were not entirely the work of the authors to whom they were 
ascribed; that Moses could not have written all the Pentateuch (which described 
Moses’ death); and that the Biblical books had been considerably altered from 
their first form by the scribes and editors who had transmitted them. Simon 
struggled to keep his orthodoxy and imprimatur by holding that these revisers 
too had been divinely inspired; but he confessed that all existing copies of the 
Old Testament were so mangled with repetitions, contradictions, obscurities, and 
other difficulties that they could offer only a frail basis for a dogmatic theology. 


He thought to turn this point against the Protestants by contending that their 
belief in the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures left them helpless against textual 
criticism, while a loyal Catholic could survive such scholarship by accepting the 
interpretation put upon the text by the Roman Church. In any case, Simon 
concluded, the divine inspiration of the Bible applied only to matters of faith. 

The general of the Oratory sanctioned the publication of Simon’s book. But 
while it was in the press some of the proof sheets came under the eye of the 
“Great” Arnauld of Port-Royal. He was alarmed. He showed the sheets to 
Bossuet, who at once denounced the volume as “a tissue of impieties and a 
bulwark of free thought,” which would “destroy the authority of canonical 
scripture.”°9 Bossuet appealed to the secular authorities to prevent publication of 
the book. They confiscated the entire issue of thirteen hundred copies, and 
reduced them to pulp. Simon retired to an obscure curacy in Normandy, but he 
found ways of having his manuscript printed in Rotterdam (1685). Four years 
later he published his Histoire critique du Nouveau Testament. He proposed to 
complete his labors with a new translation of the Bible; he finished his version of 
the New Testament; but Bossuet, shocked by the freedom with which Simon 
handled the sacred text, persuaded the Chancellor to suppress the book (1703). 
Simon abandoned his enterprise, burned his papers, and died (1712). 

His work on the Old Testament elicited forty refutations, indicating its 
irrefutability. With Spinoza’s Tractatus theologico-politicus it remains one of 
the landmarks in the modern study of the Bible. Leibniz, reading these early 
critiques, warned that this line of inquiry, if continued, would destroy 
Christianity.>! It is still too early to say whether Leibniz was right. 


I. Gentlemen goes back to the Latin gens, a clan or family line of freemen. A “liberal” education was 
originally one intended for freemen (liberi). 


CHAPTER XVIII 


The Scientific Quest 


1648-1715 


I. THE INTERNATIONAL OF SCIENCE 


SLOWLY the mood of Europe, for better or for worse, was changing from 
supermnaturalism to secularism, from theology to science, from hopes of heaven 
and fears of hell to plans for the enlargement of knowledge and the improvement 
of human life. The upper classes, pursuing their epicurean ways, made little 
protest against a religious faith which they conceived to be salutary for the 
unfortunate masses excluded from the paradise of pedigree; yet even among the 
gilded few there were some who played at science, balanced equations, burned 
their fingers or sniffed their noses in laboratories, or gazed in puzzlement at the 
multiplying stars. In Paris fashionable ladies crowded to Lémery’s lectures on 
chemistry, to Du Verney’s demonstrations in anatomy; Condé invited Lémery to 
his very exclusive salon, and Louis XIV appointed Du Verney to aid in 
educating the heir to the throne. In England Charles II had a “chimical 
laboratory” of his own; barons, bishops, and barristers contrived experiments; 
elegant mistresses came in their carriages to observe the marvels of magnetism; 
Evelyn dabbled in physics, and proposed to establish an institute for scientific 
research; Pepys, between ships and skirts, plied the microscope, the air pump, 
and the dissecting knife, and became president of the Royal Society. 

The universities lagged behind the public in the new interest, but private 
academies took it up. First, apparently, the Academia Secretorum Naturae at 
Naples (1560); then the Accademia dei Lincei at Rome (1603), to which Galileo 
belonged; then the Accademia del Cimento which his disciples Viviani and 
Torricelli founded at Florence (1657). This last institute was dedicated by its 
name to experiment, and took Cartesian doubt as its starting point; nothing was 
to be received on faith; every problem was to be investigated without regard to 
any existing sect or philosophy.! Some of these academies were short-lived, but 
they left successors when they died. Academies were established at Schweinfurt 
(1652), Altdorf (1672), and Uppsala (1710); in 1700, after thirty years of 


pleading by Leibniz, the Berlin Academy took form; and to Leibniz’ credit we 
must ascribe also the Academy of St. Petersburg (1724). 

In France the Académie des Sciences developed from the meetings (1631-38) 
of Mersenne, Roberval, Desargues, and other scientists in the home of Pascal’s 
father in Paris, or in Mersenne’s monastic cell. It formulated a program “to work 
for the perfection of the sciences and the arts, and to seek generally for all that 
can be of use or convenience to the human race”; it resolved also “to disabuse 
the world of all those common errors that have long passed for truth,” but it 
counseled its members to avoid discussion of religion or politics. In 1666 the 
Academy received a royal charter, and a room in the Bibliotheque Royale; at 
Versailles we may still see a large canvas, by Testelin, in which Louis XIV 
presents this charter to a group headed by Christian Huygens and Claude 
Perrault. Each of the twenty-one members received an annual salary from the 
government, and funds for expenses; in effect the Academy became a 
department of the state. Louis was especially kind to astronomers. He invited 
Cassini from Italy, Roemer from Denmark, Huygens from Holland, and built for 
them a splendid observatory. When Hevelius of Danzig, who had distinguished 
himself by his studies of the moon, lost his precious library in a fire, the King 
sent him a substantial gift to repair the loss.2 Laplace credited the Académie with 
most of the scientific advances made in France; but its dependence upon a King 
closely allied with the Church proved detrimental to the progress of French 
science,‘ and the English forged ahead. 

It was characteristic of England that its scientific academies were private 
foundations only incidentally indebted to the government. About 1645, 
according to John Wallis, he became acquainted in London with “divers worthy 
persons, inquisitive into natural philosophy and other parts of human learning, 
and particularly . . . Experimental Philosophy.”5 They agreed to meet once a 
week to discuss mathematics, astronomy, magnetics, navigation, physics, 
mechanics, chemistry, the circulation of the blood, and other such subjects. This 
“Invisible College,” as it was then called, took its inspiration from the House of 
Solomon in Bacon’s New Atlantis. When Wallis removed to Oxford as professor 
of mathematics, the association divided into two sections, one of which met in 
the lodgings of Robert Boyle at the University, the other in Gresham’s College, 
London; Wren and Evelyn were early members there. The political turmoil 
intervening between the death of Cromwell and the Restoration interrupted these 
London meetings, but they were resumed soon after the accession of Charles II; 
and on July 15, 1662, the King conferred an official charter upon the “Royal 
Society of London for Improving Natural Knowledge.” The ninety-eight 
“original fellows” included not only scientists like Boyle and Hooke, but poets 


like Dryden and Waller, Wren the architect, Evelyn, fourteen peers, and several 
bishops. Between 1663 and 1686 some three hundred additional fellows were 
enrolled. No class distinctions divided them; dukes and commoners rubbed 
elbows in the enterprise; and poor members were exempt from dues.® In 1673 
Leibniz, admitted to membership, declared the Royal Society the most respected 
intellectual authority in Europe. As early as 1667 Thomas Sprat published his 
excellent History of the Royal Society; he too, though he became bishop of 
Rochester, was stirred by the Baconian breezes that were blowing over England. 

Some theologians complained that the new institute would undermine respect 
for the universities and the Established Church, but the moderation and caution 
of the Society soon calmed ecclesiastical opposition. Its strange experiments 
amused the court and the King, who laughed when he heard that it was weighing 
air and meditating mechanical flight. Swift satirized it in Gulliver’s Travels’ as 
the Grand Academy of Lagado, whose members made plans for extracting 
sunshine from cucumbers, and for building houses from the roof downward; and 
Samuel Butler, author of Hudibras, told how a club of scientists was excited by 
discovering an elephant in the moon, only to find that it was a mouse in their 
telescope. But it was under the auspices of the Royal Society that Evelyn 
improved English husbandry, that Sir William Petty established the science of 
Statistics, that English science and medicine advanced beyond anything known 
in contemporary France or Germany, that Boyle almost founded chemistry, that 
Ray revolutionized botany, Woodward geology, and Newton astronomy. The 
Society made thousands of experiments in chemistry and physics; it received, 
dissected, and studied the bodies of executed criminals; it became a repository of 
clinical reports from physicians in all parts of the country; it collected reports of 
technological developments; it kept in touch with scientific research abroad. Its 
emphasis on natural processes and law discredited superstition and the 
witchcraft persecution. 

In 1665 Henry Oldenburg, its secretary, began to publish The Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society, which has continued to our own day. It 
invited and received contributions from abroad; it was among the first to print 
the findings of Malpighi and Leeuwenhoek. Oldenburg had come to England in 
1653 to negotiate a trade treaty for his native Bremen; he remained, and became 
a friend of Milton, Hobbes, Newton, and Boyle; he corresponded actively with 
scientists and philosophers in all parts of the world. The members of the Royal 
Society, he said, “have taken to task the whole universe”;9 and he wrote to 
Spinoza: 


We feel certain that the forms and qualities of things can best be 
explained by the principles of mechanics, and that all effects of Nature 
are produced by motion, figure, texture, and the varying combinations 
of these; and that there is no need to have recourse to inexplicable 
forms and occult qualities, as to a refuge from ignorance. 1° 


Through these Philosophical Transactions, the Journal des savants, the 
Giornale de’ letterati, and the Acta Eruditorum the scientists and scholars of 
Europe were able to overcome national boundaries, to keep in touch with one 
another’s work and findings, and to form a united army of advance in a vast 
creative enterprise. Almost hidden away in their studies, laboratories, and 
expeditions, ignoring or surviving the clatter of politics, the march of regiments, 
the din of dogma, the mists of superstition, and the prying agents of civil or 
ecclesiastical censorship, they pored over texts, test tubes, and microscopes, 
mingled chemicals curiously, measured forces and magnitudes, plotted equations 
and diagrams, peered into the mysteries of the cell, burrowed into the strata of 
the earth, charted the movements of the stars, until all the motions of matter 
seemed to fall into an order of law, and the overwhelming immensity of the 
universe seemed to obey the predictions of the amazing human mind. In France 
Fermat, Pascal, Roberval, Mariotte, Perrault, and whole families of Cassinis; in 
Switzerland the Bernoullis; in Germany Guericke, Leibniz, Tschirnhaus, 
Fahrenheit; in Holland Huygens and Leeuwenhoek; in Italy Viviani and 
Torricelli; in Denmark Steno; in Scotland James and David Gregory; in England 
Wallis, Lister, Boyle, Hooke, Flamsteed, Halley, Newton: these and many 
others, in this brief period of Europe’s history from 1648 to 1715, labored apart 
and together, solitary and conspiring, to build, day by day, night after night, the 
mathematics, astronomy, geology, geography, physics, chemistry, biology, 
anatomy, and physiology that were to effect a fateful revolution in the modern 
soul. Oldenburg, feeling this internationalism of science, and never dreaming 
that nationalism might make science itself a partisan and cataclysmic tool, saw 
in this inspiring co-operation an omen of a better life. “I hope,” he wrote to 
Huygens, “that in time all nations, even the less civilized, will embrace each 
other as dear comrades, and will join forces, both intellectual and material, to 
banish ignorance and to make true and useful philosophy regnant.”!! It is still 
the hope of the world. 


I. MATHEMATICS 


First, the new international sharpened its instruments. Pascal, Hooke, and 
Guericke developed the barometer; Guericke’s air pump explored the possibility 
of a vacuum; Gregory, Newton, and others made better telescopes than those of 
Kepler and Galileo; Newton invented the sextant; Hooke improved the 
compound microscope, which transformed the study of the cell; the thermometer 
became more reliable and accurate under Guericke and Amontons, and in 1714 
Fahrenheit gave it its English-American form by using mercury instead of 
alcohol as the expanding medium, and dividing its scale at zero, 32 degrees, and 
96 degrees (which he assumed to be the normal temperature of the human body). 

The greatest instrument of all was mathematics, for this gave experience a 
quantitative and measured form, and in a thousand ways enabled it to predict, 
even to control, the future. “Nature plays the mathematician,” said Boyle; and 
Leibniz added, “Natural science is naught but applied mathematics.” !2 
Historians of mathematics acclaim the seventeenth century as especially fruitful 
in their field, for it was the century of Descartes, Napier, Cavalieri, Fermat, 
Pascal, Newton, Leibniz, and Desargues. Ladies perfumed with pedigree 
attended lectures on mathematics; some of them, joked the Journal des savants, 
made the squaring of the circle the sole passport to their favors;!3 this may 
explain Hobbes’s persistent efforts to solve that baffling problem. 

Pierre de Fermat fathered the modern theory of numbers (the study of their 
classes, characteristics, and relationships), conceived analytical geometry 
independently of—perhaps before—Descartes, invented the calculus of 
probabilities independently of Pascal, and anticipated the differential calculus of 
Newton and Leibniz. Yet he lived in comparative obscurity as a counselor of the 
Parlement of Toulouse, and formulated his contributions to mathematics only in 
letters to his friends—which were not published till 1679, fourteen years after 
his death. We catch the mathematical ecstasy in one of these letters: “I have 
found a very great number of exceedingly beautiful theorems.”!4 He was 
delighted by every new trick or surprising regularity in numbers. He challenged 
the mathematicians of the world “to separate a cube into two cubes, a fourth 
power into two fourth powers,” etc.; “I have discovered,” he wrote, “a truly 
marvelous demonstration” of this, now known as “Fermat’s last theorem”; but 
neither his nor any conclusive proof of it has yet been found. A German 
professor in 1908 left 100,000 marks to the first person who should prove 
Fermat’s proposition; no one has yet claimed the reward, perhaps discouraged by 
the depreciation of marks. 

Christian Huygens, barring only one, was the outstanding scientist of this age 
—facile secundus to Newton. His father, Constantijn Huygens, was one of the 
most distinguished of Holland’s poets and statesmen. Born at The Hague in 


1629, Christiaan (as the Dutch spelled him) began at the age of twenty-two to 
publish mathematical treatises. His discoveries in astronomy and physics soon 
won him a European renown; he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 
London in 1663, and in 1665 he was invited by Colbert to join the Académie des 
Sciences in Paris. He moved to the French capital, received a liberal pension, 
and remained there till 1681; then, uncomfortable under a King turned 
persecutor of Protestants, he returned to Holland. His correspondence in six 
languages with Descartes, Roberval, Mersenne, Fermat, Pascal, Newton, Boyle, 
and many others illustrated the growing unity of the scientific fraternity. “The 
world is my country,” he said, and “to promote science is my religion.”!5 His 
mens sana in corpore aegro was one of the marvels of his time—his body 
always ailing, his mind creative till his death at sixty-six. His work in 
mathematics was the least part of his achievement; yet geometry, logarithms, 
and calculus all profited from his labors. In 1673 he established that “law of 
inverse squares” (that the attraction of bodies for one another varies inversely as 
the square of the distance between them) which became so vital to Newton’s 
astronomy. 

Newton, of course, was now the central luminary in the galaxy of British 
science; he deserves a separate chapter; but there were satellites to his star. His 
friend John Wallis, an Anglican priest, became Savilian professor of geometry at 
Oxford in 1649 at the age of thirty-three, and held that chair for fifty-four years. 
Grammar, logic, and theology diverted his pen from science; nevertheless he 
wrote effectively on mathematics, mechanics, acoustics, astronomy, tides, 
botany, physiology, geology, and music; he lacked only some amours and wars 
to make him a full man. His De Algebra Tractatus Historicus et Practicus 
(1673) not only contributed original ideas to that science, but was the first 
serious attempt in England to write the history of mathematics. His 
contemporaries were delighted by his prolonged controversy with Hobbes over 
the quadrature of the circle; Wallis scored his point, but the old philosopher 
fought on to the end of his ninety-first year. History remembers Wallis chiefly 
for his Arithmetica Infinitorum (1655), which applied Cavalieri’s method of 
indivisibles to the quadrature of curves, and so prepared for infinitesimal 
calculus. 

Calculus meant originally a small stone used by the ancient Romans in 
calculating; but only the devotees of calculus can now define their science 
properly.! Archimedes had glimpsed it, Kepler had approached it, Fermat had 
discovered it but had not published his findings; Cavalieri and Torricelli in Italy, 
Pascal and Roberval in France, John Wallis and Isaac Barrow in England, James 
and David Gregory in Scotland, had all carried bricks to the building in this 


astonishing co-operation of a continent. Newton and Leibniz brought the work to 
fulfillment. 

The term calculus was suggested to Leibniz by Johann Bernoulli, member of 
a family as remarkable as the Bachs, the Brueghels, and the Couperins for the 
social heredity of genius. Nikolaus Bernoulli (1623-1708), like his ancestors, 
was a merchant. In his son Jakob Bernoulli I (1654-1705) mercantile accounting 
passed into higher forms of reckoning. Taking as his motto Invito patre sidera 
verso—“Against my father’s will I study the stars’—Jakob dabbled in 
astronomy, contributed to analytical geometry, advanced the calculus of 
variations, and became professor of mathematics at the University of Basel. His 
studies of catenary curves (curves described by a uniform chain suspended 
between two points) came to later fruition in the designing of suspension bridges 
and high-voltage transmission lines. His brother Johann (1667-1748), also 
against paternal plans, took up medicine, then mathematics, and succeeded 
Jakob as professor at Basel; he contributed to physics, optics, chemistry, 
astronomy, the theory of tides, and the mathematics of sails; he invented 
exponential calculus, constructed the first system of integral calculus, and 
introduced the use of the word integral in this sense. Another brother, Nikolaus I 
(1662-1716), took his doctor’s degree in philosophy at sixteen, in law at twenty, 
taught law at Bern and mathematics in St. Petersburg. We shall find six more 
Bernoulli mathematicians in the eighteenth century, and there were two in the 
nineteenth. By that time the Bernoulli battery had run down. 

The establishment of statistics as almost a science was among the 
achievements of this age. John Graunt, a haberdasher, amused himself by 
collecting and studying the burial records of London parishes. Usually these 
records stated the reported cause of death, including “dead in the street and 
starved,” “executed and prest to death,” “King’s evil,” “starved at nurse,” and 
“made away themselves.”!6 In 1662 Graunt published his Natural and Political 
Observations . . . upon the Bills of Mortality; this is the beginning of modern 
Statistics. He concluded from his tables that thirty-six per cent of all children 
died before the age of six, twenty-four per cent died in the next ten years, fifteen 
per cent in the next ten, etc.;!” the infantile mortality seems much exaggerated 
here, but suggests the labor of love in keeping up with the angel of death. 
“Among the several casualties,” said Graunt, “some bear a constant proportion 
unto the whole number of burials; such are chronical diseases, and the diseases 
whereunto the city is most subject, as, for example, consumptions, dropsies, 
jaundice, etc.”;!8 i.e., certain diseases, and other social phenomena, though 
incalculable in individuals, may be precalculated with relative accuracy for a 
large community; this principle, here formulated by Graunt, became a 


foundation of statistical prediction. He noted that in many years the burials in 
London exceeded the christenings; he concluded that London was especially rich 
in opportunities for death, as from business anxieties, “smokes, stinks, close air,” 
and “intemperance in feeding.” As the population of London grew nevertheless, 
Graunt ascribed the increase to immigration from the countryside and the lesser 
towns. He reckoned the population of the capital in 1662 at some 384,000 souls. 

Statistics were applied to politics by Graunt’s friend Sir William Petty. Again 
exemplifying a versatility impossible today, Petty, after studying at Caen, 
Utrecht, Leiden, Amsterdam, and Paris, taught anatomy at Oxford and music at 
Gresham College, London, and won fortune and knighthood as physician to the 
royal army in Ireland.!! In 1676 he wrote the second classic in English statistics, 
Political Arithmetic. Politics, Petty held, could approach to a science only by 
basing its conclusions on quantitative measurements. Therefore he pleaded for a 
periodical census that would record the birth, sex, marital condition, titles, 
occupation, religion, etc., of every inhabitant of England. On the basis of 
mortality bills, number of houses, and annual excess of births over deaths, he 
estimated the population of London at 696,000 in 1682; of Paris, 488,000; 
Amsterdam, 187,000; Rome, 125,000. Like Giovanni Botero in 1589 and 
Thomas Malthus in 1798, Petty thought that population tends to increase faster 
than the means of subsistence, that this leads to war, and that by the year 3682 
the habitable earth would be dangerously overcrowded, with one person to every 
two acres of land.29 

Insurance companies used statistics to turn their business into an art and 
science that took account of everything except inflation. From the mortality 
reports of Breslau Edmund Halley drew up (1693) a table of expectable deaths 
for all years between one and eighty-four; on its basis he calculated the odds 
against persons of a given age dying during the calendar year, and deduced the 
logical price of a policy. The first life insurance companies established in 
London in the eighteenth century made use of Halley’s tables, and turned 
mathematics into gold. 


Ill. ASTRONOMY 


The stars were subjected to science in a hundred countries. In Italy the Jesuit 
astronomer Riccioli (1650) discovered the first double star—i.e., a star which to 
the eye seems one but is seen through the telescope as two stars apparently 
revolving around each other. In Danzig Johannes Hevelius built an observatory 


in his own home, made his own instruments, catalogued 1,564 stars, discovered 
four comets, observed the transit of Mercury, noted the moon’s librations 
(periodic alternations in the visibility of its parts), charted its surface, and gave 
to several of its features names that remain on lunar maps today. When he 
announced to Europe’s stargazers that he could distinguish stellar positions as 
accurately with a diopter (a sight using only one lens or prism) as with a 
compound telescope, Robert Hooke challenged the claim; Halley traveled from 
London to Danzig to test it, and reported that Hevelius had told the truth.2! 

Recognizing the importance of astronomy for navigation, Louis XIV 
provided funds to raise and equip an observatory at Paris (1667—72). From that 
center Jean Picard led or sent expeditions to study the skies from different points 
on the earth; he went to Uraniborg to note the exact location from which Tycho 
Brahe had made his classic map of the stars; and, by a variety of observations 
ranging from Paris to Amiens, he measured a degree of longitude with such 
accuracy (within a few yards of the current figure, 69.5 miles) that Newton is 
supposed to have used Picard’s results to estimate the mass of the earth and 
verify the theory of gravitation. By similar observations Picard reckoned the 
equatorial diameter of the earth at 7,801 miles—not far from our present 
computation of 7,913 miles.22 These findings made it possible for a ship at sea to 
determine its location with unprecedented precision. So the commercial 
expansion and industrial development of Europe urged on the scientific 
revolution, and profited from it. 

At Picard’s suggestion Louis XIV invited to France the Italian astronomer 
Giovanni Domenico Cassini, who had already acquired European fame by 
discovering the spheroidal form of Jupiter and the periodic rotation of Jupiter 
and Mars. Arrived in Paris (1669), he was received by the King as a prince of 
science.23 In 1672 he and Picard sent Jean Richer to Cayenne, in South America, 
to observe Mars at its maximum “opposition” to the sun and nearness to the 
earth; Cassini noted the same opposition from Paris. The comparison of the 
simultaneous observations from these two separate points gave new and more 
precise values to the parallax of Mars and the sun and their distance from the 
earth, and revealed vaster dimensions in the solar system than had been 
estimated before. As a pendulum was found to beat more slowly at Cayenne than 
a similar pendulum at Paris, the astronomers concluded that gravity was less 
intense near the equator than in higher latitudes; and this suggested that the earth 
was not a perfect sphere. Cassini thought it was flattened at the equator; Newton 
thought it was flattened at the poles; further research supported Newton. 
Meanwhile Cassini discovered four new satellites of Saturn, and the division 
(now known by his name) of Saturn’s ring into two. After Cassini’s death in 


1712 he was succeeded in the Paris observatory by his son Jacques, who 
measured the arc of the meridian from Dunkirk to Perpignan, and published the 
first tables of the satellites of Saturn. 

Christian Huygens, before joining the cosmopolitan assemblage of scientists 
in Paris, made at The Hague some important contributions to astronomy. With 
his brother Constantijn he developed a new method of grinding and polishing 
lenses; with these he constructed telescopes of greater power and clarity than any 
known before; thereby he discovered (1655) the sixth satellite of Saturn, and that 
planet’s mysterious ring. A year later he made the first delineation of the bright 
region (now bearing his name) in the Orion nebula, and detected the multiple 
character of its nuclear star. 

The great rival to the Paris astronomers was the remarkable group that 
gathered mostly around Halley and Newton in England. James Gregory of 
Edinburgh lent distant aid by designing the first reflecting telescope (1663)— 
i.e., one in which the rays of light from the object are concentrated by a curved 
mirror instead of a lens; Newton improved this in 1668. In 1675 John Flamsteed 
and others addressed to Charles II a memorial asking him to finance the building 
of a national observatory, so that better methods of calculating longitude might 
guide the English shipping that was now plowing the seas. The King provided 
for the building, which was raised in the borough of Greenwich near southeast 
London; this came to be used as the point of zero longitude and standard time. 
Charles offered Flamsteed a small salary as director, but nothing to pay for 
assistants or instruments. Flamsteed, frail and sickly, gave his life to that 
observatory. He took pupils, bought instruments out of his personal funds, 
received others as gifts from friends, and set himself patiently to chart the sky as 
seen from Greenwich. Before he died (1719) he had made the most extensive 
and accurate star catalogue yet known, considerably improving on that which 
Tycho Brahe had left to Kepler in 1601. Harassed by lack of aid, doing himself 
the paperwork usually left to assistants, Flamsteed angered Halley and Newton 
by delays in the calculation and announcement of his results; at last Halley 
published them without Flamsteed’s permission, and the ailing astronomer shook 
the stars with his wrath. 

Nevertheless Edmund Halley was the finest gentleman of them all. An 
enthusiastic schoolboy student of the sky, he published at twenty a paper on the 
planetary orbits; and in that same year (1676) he set out to see how the heavens 
looked from the southern hemisphere of the earth. On the island of St. Helena he 
charted the behavior of 341 stars. On the eve of his twenty-first birthday he 
made the first full observation of a transit of Mercury. Back in England, he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society at twenty-two. He recognized Newton’s 


genius, financed the first edition of the costly Principia, and prefixed to it some 
complimentary verse in splendid Latin, ending in the line, Nec fas est proprius 
mortali attingere divos (It is not allowed to any mortal to come closer to the 
gods).24 Halley edited the Greek text of the Conies of Apollonius of Perga, and 
learned Arabic to translate Greek treatises preserved only in that language. 

He wrote his name in the sky by one of the most successful predictions in 
history. Borelli had paved the way by discovering the parabolic form of 
cometary paths (1665). When a comet appeared in 1682 Halley found 
similarities in its course with comets recorded in 1456, 1531, and 1607; he noted 
that these manifestations had come at intervals of some seventy-five years, and 
he predicted a reappearance in 1758. He could not live to see the fulfillment of 
his prophecy, but when the comet returned it received his name, and added to the 
rising prestige of science. Until late in the seventeenth century comets were 
considered to be direct acts of God, portending great calamities to mankind; the 
essays of Bayle and Fontenelle, and the prediction of Halley, laid this 
superstition. Halley identified another comet, seen in 1680, with one observed in 
the year of Christ’s death; he traced its recurrence every 575 years, and from this 
periodicity he computed its orbit and speed around the sun. Commenting on 
these calculations, Newton concluded that “the bodies of comets are solid, 
compact, fixed, and durable, like the bodies of the planets,” and are not “vapors 
or exhalations of the earth, of the sun, and other planets.”25, Hl 

In 1691 Halley was refused the Savilian chair of astronomy at Oxford on 
suspicion of being a materialist.2° In 1698, on a commission from William III, 
he sailed far into the South Atlantic, studied the variations of the compass, and 
charted stars as seen from the Antarctic. (Compared with this expedition, said 
Voltaire, “the voyage of the Argonauts was but the crossing of a bark from one 
side of a river to the other.”2”) In 1718 Halley pointed out that several of the 
supposedly “fixed stars” had altered their positions since Greek times, and that 
one of them, Sirius, had changed since Brahe; allowing for errors of observation, 
he concluded that the stars vary their positions relative to one another over great 
periods of time; and these “proper motions” are now accepted as real. In 1721 he 
was appointed to succeed Flamsteed as astronomer royal; but Flamsteed had 
died so poor that his creditors seized his instruments, and Halley found his own 
work hampered by inadequate equipment as well as by his own declining 
energies; nevertheless he began, at sixty-four, to observe and record the 
phenomena of the moon through its complete cycle of eighteen years. He died in 
1742, aged eighty-six, after wisely drinking a glass of wine against his doctor’s 
orders. Life, like wine, should not be taken in excess. 


IV. THE EARTH 


In love with science, Halley had ventured into the mists of meteorology with 
an essay (1697) on trade winds, and a chart that for the first time mapped the 
movements of the air. He attributed these movements to differences in the 
temperature and pressure of the atmosphere; so the sun, moving apparently 
westward, carried heat with it, especially along the equatorial regions of the 
earth; the air rarefied by this heat sucked in less rarefied air from the east, and 
created the prevailing equatorial winds that Columbus had relied on to sail from 
east to west. Francis Bacon had suggested a similar explanation. George Hadley 
was to develop it in 1735 by adding that the greater eastward speed of the earth’s 
rotation at the equator creates a contrary westward flow of air. 

The development of the barometer and the thermometer made meteorology a 
science. Guericke’s barometer rightly forecast a severe storm in 1660. Various 
hygrometers were invented in the sixteenth century to measure humidity. The 
Accademia del Cimento used a graduated vessel that received the moisture 
dripping from the outside of an ice-filled metallic cone. Hooke attached a grain 
bristle, or “beard”—which swelled and bent with increasing moisture in the air 
—to an indicator needle that turned as the bristle swelled. Hooke invented also a 
wind gauge, a wheel barometer, and a weather clock. This last instrument, 
designed on a commission from the Royal Society (1678), measured and 
recorded the velocity and direction of the wind, the pressure and humidity of the 
atmosphere, the temperature of the air, and the amount of rainfall; for literal 
good measure it gave the time of day. Armed with improved instruments, 
weather stations in diverse cities began to record and compare their simultaneous 
observations, as between Paris and Stockholm in 1649. Grand Duke Ferdinand II 
of Tuscany, patron of the Cimento, sent barometers, thermometers, and 
hygrometers to chosen observers at Paris, Warsaw, Innsbruck, and elsewhere, 
with instructions for recording meteorological data daily, and transmitting a 
copy to Florence for comparison. Leibniz persuaded the weather stations at 
Hanover and Kiel to keep daily records from 1679 to 1714. 

The ingenious and inconclusive Hooke opened a hundred promising avenues 
of investigation, but was too poor in funds or patience to follow them to famous 
ends. We find him everywhere in the history of British science in the second half 
of the seventeenth century. Son of a minister who “died by suspending 
himself,”28 he prefigured his vacillating diversity by painting pictures, playing 
the organ, and inventing thirty different ways of flying. At Oxford he took to 
chemistry, serving as assistant to Robert Boyle. In 1662 he was appointed 


“curator of experiments” for the Royal Society; in 1665 he was professor of 
geometry in Gresham College; in 1666, after the Great Fire of London, he took 
to architecture and designed several major buildings—Montagu House, the 
College of Physicians, and Bethlehem Hospital (“Bedlam”). After long poring 
through microscopes, he published his chef-d’oeuvre, Micrographia, (1665), 
containing a number of suggestive ideas in biology. He proposed a wave theory 
of light, helped Newton in optics, and anticipated both the law of inverse squares 
and the theory of gravitation. He discovered the fifth star in Orion, and made the 
first attempts to determine by telescope the parallax of a fixed star. He 
propounded a kinetic theory of gases in 1678, and described a system of 
telegraphy in 1684. He was among the first to apply the spring to regulate 
watches; he laid down the principle of the sextant for measuring angular 
distances; he made a dozen scientific instruments. He was probably the most 
original mind in all that galaxy of geniuses that for a time made the Royal 
Society the pacemaker of European science; but his somber and nervous nature 
kept him from the acclaim that he deserved. 

Even in geology he had his moment of truth. He argued that fossils proved for 
the earth and for life an antiquity quite incompatible with the Book of Genesis; 
and he foresaw that the chronology of terrestrial life would someday be 
calculated from the differing fossils of successive strata. Most seventeenth- 
century writers still accepted the Biblical account of Creation, and some of them 
struggled to reconcile Genesis with the sporadic discoveries of geology. In An 
Essay towards a Natural History of the Earth (1695) John Woodward, after long 
study of his large collection of fossils, restored Leonardo da _ Vinci’s 
interpretation of them as the relics of plants or animals that had once lived on the 
earth, but even he thought that the distribution of fossils was a result of Noah’s 
Flood. An Anglican clergyman, Thomas Burnet, proposed (1680) a 
reconciliation between Genesis and geology by stretching the “days” of the 
Biblican Creation myth into epochs; this subterfuge proved acceptable; but when 
Thomas, gathering courage, went on to explain the story of Adam’s fall as an 
allegory, he found himself barred from ecclesiastical advancement. 

Athanasius Kircher was both a good Jesuit and a great scientist; we shall find 
him brilliant in a dozen fields. His Mundus subterraneus (1665) charted ocean 
currents, suggested that underground streams were fed from the sea, and 
ascribed volcanic eruptions and hot springs to subterranean fires; this seemed to 
confirm the popular belief that hell was in the center of the earth. Pierre Perrault 
(1674) rejected the idea that springs and rivers have subterranean sources, and 
upheld the now accepted view that they are the product of rain and snow. Martin 
Lister explained volcanic eruptions as due to the heating and consequent 


explosion of the sulphur in iron pyrites; and experiment showed that a mixture of 
iron filings, sulphur, and water, buried in the earth, became heated, cracked the 
earth above it, and burst into flames. 

The most prominent figure in the geology of this age was known to Denmark 
as Niels Stensen, and to the international of science as Nicolaus Steno. Born in 
Copenhagen, he studied medicine there and in Leiden, where he numbered 
Spinoza among his friends.29 Migrating to Italy, he accepted Catholicism and 
became court physician to Ferdinand II at Florence. In 1669 he published a small 
volume, De solido intra solidum naturaliter contento, which one student has 
ranked as “the most important geological document of that century.”3° Its 
purpose was to confirm the new view of fossils; but as a prelude Steno for the 
first time formulated principles to explain the evolution of the earth’s crust. 
Studying the geology of Tuscany, he found six successive strata. He analyzed 
their structure and contents, the formation of mountains and valleys, the causes 
of volcanoes and earthquakes, and the fossil evidence for formerly higher levels 
of rivers and the sea. The reputation earned by this book, and by Steno’s 
anatomical studies, led King Christian IV to offer him the chair of anatomy in 
the University of Copenhagen. He accepted, but his zealous Catholicism caused 
some friction; he returned to Florence, passed from science to religion, and 
ended as bishop of Titopolis and vicar apostolic for north Europe. 

Meanwhile geography was growing, usually as a by-product of missionary, 
military, or commercial enterprise. The Jesuits were almost as devoted to science 
as to religion or politics; many of them belonged to learned societies, which 
welcomed their geographical and ethnographical reports. As missionaries they 
ventured into Canada, Mexico, Brazil, Tibet, Mongolia, China... They gathered 
and remitted much useful knowledge, and made the best maps of the areas they 
visited. In 1651 Martino Martini published his Atlas sinensis, the fullest 
geographical description of China yet printed; and in 1667 Athanasius Kircher 
issued a magnificent China illustrata. Louis XIV sent six Jesuit scientists, 
equipped with the latest instruments, to map China again; in 1718 they issued a 
vast map in 120 sheets, covering China, Manchuria, Mongolia, and Tibet; this 
remained for two centuries the basis of all later maps of those areas. The 
cartographical wonder of the age was the map, twenty-four feet in diameter, 
which Giovanni Cassini and his aides drew in ink on the floor of the Paris 
observatory (c. 1690), showing the precise location, in latitude and longitude, of 
all important places on the earth.31 

Some famous travelers belong to this period. We have already helped 
ourselves to Tavernier’s Six Voyages through Europe into Asia (1670), and 
Chardin’s Travels in Persia (1686). “In my six voyages,” wrote Tavernier, “and 


traveling by different roads, I had the leisure and opportunity to see all Turkey, 
all Persia, and all India. . . . The last three times I went beyond Ganges to the 
island of Java, so that for the space of forty years I have traveled above sixty 
thousand leagues by land.”32 Chardin in one sentence anticipated Montesquieu’s 
Spirit of Laws: “The climate of each particular race is . . . always the primary 
cause of the inclinations and customs of its people.”23 In 1670—71 Francois 
Bernier published an account of his travels and studies in India, and was accused 
of having shed his Christianity en route.34 William Dampier buccaneered in a 
hundred lands and seas, wrote A New Voyage round the World (1697), and gave 
a cue to Defoe by telling how, on one of his later sallies, he piloted the vessel 
that rescued Alexander Selkirk from an otherwise uninhabited island (1709). 

Geography played its part in the erosion of Christian theology. As accounts of 
other continents accumulated, the educated classes of Europe could not but 
marvel at the variety of religious beliefs on the earth, the similarity of religious 
myths, the confidence of each cult in the truth of its creed, and the moral level of 
Mohammedan or Buddhist societies that in some respects shamed the gory wars 
and murderous intolerance of peoples dowered with the Christian faith. Baron de 
Lahontan, traveling in Canada in 1683, reported that he had much difficulty in 
meeting criticisms of Christianity by Indian natives.55 Bayle again and again 
quoted the customs and ideas of the Chinese or the Japanese in criticizing 
European beliefs and ways. The relativity of morals became an axiom of 
eighteenth-century philosophy; one wit described the travels of Jacques Seden 
the hermaphrodite, who, to his delight, found a country where all the inhabitants 
were homosexuals, who looked upon Europe’s heterosexuals as immoral and 
disgusting monstrosities.°6 


V. PHYSICS 


Physics and chemistry conflicted less visibly than geography and biology 
with the ancient creed, for they dealt with solids, liquids, and gases that 
apparently had no connection with theology; but even in that material realm the 
progress of science was enlarging the rule of law, and weakening the faith in 
miracles. The study of physics rested on no philosophical interests, but on 
commercial and industrial needs. 

Navigators, having induced astronomers to chart the skies more accurately, 
now offered rewards for a clock that would aid in finding longitude despite the 
perturbations of the sea. Longitude at sea could be determined by comparing the 


moment of sunrise or meridian with the time shown at that instant by a clock set 
to keep Greenwich or Paris time; but unless the clock was accurate the 
calculation would be dangerously wrong. In 1657 Huygens contrived a reliable 
clock by attaching a pendulum to a toothed escapement wheel, but such a clock 
was useless on a rolling and pitching ship.!V After many trials, Huygens 
constructed a successful marine clock by substituting for the pendulum a balance 
wheel worked by two springs. This was among the illuminating suggestions 
expounded by him in one of the classics of modern science, the Horologium 
oscillatorium (The Pendulum Clock) published in Paris in 1673. Three years 
later Hooke invented the anchor escapement of clocks, applied spiral springs to 
the balance wheel of watches, and expounded the action of the springs on the 
principle Ut tensio sic vis—“As the tension, so the force”; this is still called 
Hooke’s law. Pocket watches could now be made more competently and cheaply 
than before. 

In the Horologium and a special monograph Huygens studied the law of 
centrifugal force—that every particle of a rotating body not lying in the axis of 
rotation is subject to a centrifugal force which increases with its distance from 
the axis, and with the speed of rotation. He set a clay sphere rotating rapidly, and 
found that it assumed the form of a spheroid flattened at both ends of the axis. 
On this centrifugal principle he explained the polar flattening of the planet 
Jupiter, and by analogy he concluded that the earth too must be slightly flattened 
at the poles. 

Huygens’ Tractatus de Motu Corporum ex Percussione (1703), published 
eight years after his death, continued the studies of Galileo, Descartes, and 
Wallis on the problems of impact. These presented intriguing mysteries, from 
the play of billiards to the collision of stars. How is force transmitted from a 
moving object to an object that it strikes? Huygens did not solve the mystery, but 
he stated some basic principles: 


I. If upon a body at rest another body equal to it impinges, the latter 
will come to rest after the impact, while the body initially at rest will 
acquire the velocity of the impinging body. 

II. If two equal bodies collide with unequal velocities, they will move, 
after impact, with interchanged velocities. .. . 

XI. In the mutual impact of two bodies the sum of the products of the 
masses into the squares of the relative velocities is the same before and 
after impact. 


These propositions, formulated by Huygens in 1669, gave partial expression to 
the most comprehensive principle of modern physics, the conservation of 
energy. They were, however, only ideally true, since they assumed complete 
elasticity in bodies. As no body in nature is perfectly elastic, the relative velocity 
of impinging objects is diminished according to the substance of which they are 
composed. Newton determined this rate of diminution for wood, cork, steel, and 
glass in the introductory scholium to Book I of his Principia (1687). 

Another line of investigation flowed from the experiments of Torricelli and 
Pascal on atmospheric pressure. Pascal had announced in 1647 that “any vessel, 
however large, can be made empty of all matter known in nature and perceptible 
to the senses.”37 For hundreds of years European philosophy had proclaimed that 
natura abhorrat vacuum; even now a Paris professor informed Pascal that the 
angels themselves could not produce a vacuum, and Descartes scornfully 
remarked that the only existing vacuum was in Pascal’s head. But about 1650 
Otto von Guericke constructed at Magdeburg an air pump which produced so 
nearly complete a vacuum that he astonished the dignitaries of his country, and 
the luminaries of the scientific world, with a famous experiment known as “the 
Magdeburg hemispheres” (1654). In the presence of the Emperor Ferdinand III 
and the Imperial Diet at Ratisbon, he brought two bronze hemispherical shells 
together in such a way that they were hermetically sealed but not mechanically 
connected at their edges; he pumped nearly all the air from their united interiors; 
then he showed that the combined strength of sixteen horses—eight pulling in 
one direction, eight in the opposite direction—could not separate the two halves 
of the sphere; but when a stopcock in one hemisphere was opened, admitting air, 
the shells could be separated by hand. 

Guericke had a flair for making physics intelligible to emperors. By emptying 
a copper sphere of water and air he caused it to collapse with a loud and startling 
noise; so he demonstrated the pressure of the atmosphere. He balanced two equal 
globes, and made one fall by pumping air from the other; so he proved that air 
has weight. He confessed that all vacuums were incomplete, but he showed that 
in his imperfect vacuums a flame would be extinguished, animals would 
suffocate, and a striking clock would make no sound; so he prepared for the 
discovery of oxygen, and revealed air as the medium of sound. He used the 
suction of a vacuum to pump water and raise weights, and shared in preparing 
for the steam engine. Having become burgomaster of Magdeburg, he delayed 
publishing his discoveries till 1672; but he communicated them to Kaspar 
Schott, Jesuit professor of physics at Wiirzburg, who printed an account of them 
in 1657. It was this publication that stimulated Boyle to the researches leading to 
the law of atmospheric pressure. 


Robert Boyle was a prime factor in the flowering of English science in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. His father, Richard Boyle, Earl of Cork, 
had acquired a large estate in Ireland, and Robert inherited most of this at the age 
of seventeen (1644). On frequent visits to London he became acquainted with 
Wallis, Hooke, Wren, and other members of the “Invisible College.” Fascinated 
by their work and their aspirations, he moved to Oxford and built a laboratory 
there (1654). He was a man of warm enthusiasms and of a piety that no science 
could destroy. He refused to communicate further (through Oldenburg) with 
Spinoza when he learned that the philosopher worshiped “substance” as God; 
but he placed much of his fortune at the service of science, and helped many 
friends. Tall and lean, frail and often ill, he held death at a distance by resolute 
diet and regimen. He found in his laboratory “that water of Lethe which causes 
me to forget everything but the joy of making experiments.” 

Having read of Guericke’s air pump, Boyle devised, with Hooke’s help 
(1657), a “pneumatic engine” to study the properties of the atmosphere. With 
this and later pumps he proved that the column of mercury in a barometer is 
supported by atmospheric pressure, and he measured roughly the density of the 
air. He advanced upon Galileo’s alleged experiment at Pisa by showing that even 
in an incomplete vacuum a bunch of feathers fell as rapidly as a stone. He 
showed that light is not affected by a vacuum, and therefore does not, like sound, 
use air as its medium of transmission; and he confirmed Guericke’s 
demonstration that air is indispensable to life. (When a mouse fainted in the 
vacuum chamber he stopped the experiment and revived it by letting in air.) We 
see the international of science in action when we learn that Guericke was 
stimulated by Boyle’s work to contrive a better air pump and resume his 
scientific studies; and that Huygens, visiting Boyle in 1661, was led to make 
similar instruments and tests. 

Boyle went on to creative inquiries into refraction, crystals, specific gravities, 
hydrostatics, and heat. He crowned his contributions to physics by formulating 
the law that bears his name: that the pressure of air or any gas varies inversely as 
its volume—or that at a constant temperature the pressure of a gas, multiplied by 
its volume, is constant. He first announced this principle in 1662, and generously 
credited it to his pupil Richard Towneley. Hooke had reached the same formula 
in 1660 by independent experiments, but did not make it known till 1665. A 
French priest, Edme Mariotte, about the same time as Boyle, arrived at a similar 
conclusion—“air is compressed according to the weight acting upon it”; he 
published this in 1676; and on the Continent his name, rather than Boyle’s, is 
attached to the law of atmospheric pressure. Whatever its parentage, it was one 
of the progenitors of the steam engine and the Industrial Revolution. 


Boyle and Hooke followed up Bacon’s view that “heat is a motion of 
expansion not uniformly of the whole body, but in the smaller parts of it.”39 
Describing heat as “a property arising in a body from the motion or agitation of 
its parts,” Hooke distinguished it from fire and flame, which he attributed to the 
action of air on heated bodies. “All bodies,” said Hooke, “have some degree of 
heat in them,” for “the parts of all bodies, though never so solid, do yet 
vibrate”;4° cold is merely a negative conception. Mariotte amused his friends by 
showing that “cold” could burn: with a concave slab of ice he focused sunlight 
upon gunpowder, causing it to explode. Spinoza’s friend Count Ehrenfried 
Walter von Tschirnhaus melted porcelain and silver dollars by focusing upon 
them the light of the sun. 

In the physics of sound two Englishmen, William Noble and Thomas Pigot, 
separately showed (c. 1673) that not only the whole, but different parts of a 
string may vibrate with diverse overtones, in sympathy with a near and related 
string plucked, struck, or bowed. Descartes had suggested this to Mersenne, and 
Joseph Sauveur, working on this idea, arrived independently at results similar to 
those of the Englishmen (1700); we should note in passing that Sauveur, who 
first used the word acoustics, had been a deaf mute from infancy.4! In 1711 John 
Shore invented the tuning fork. Attempts to find the velocity of sound were 
made in this period by Borelli, Viviani, Picard, Cassini, Huygens, Flamsteed, 
Boyle, Halley, and Newton; Boyle, reckoning it at 1,126 feet per second, came 
closest to our current estimate. William Derham pointed out (1708) that this 
knowledge could be used to calculate the distance of a storm by observing the 
time interval between the lightning flash and the thunderclap. 

The second half of the seventeenth century was probably the most brilliant 
epoch in the history of the physics of light. First, what was light itself? Hooke, 
always ready to delve into difficulties, hazarded the view that light is “nothing 
else but a peculiar motion of the parts of the luminous body”42—.e., light differs 
from heat only in the more rapid motion of the body’s constituent particles.V 
Second, how fast does it move? Scientists had heretofore assumed that the speed 
of light was infinite, and even the venturesome Hooke had regarded it as in any 
case too great for measurement. In 1675 Olaus Roemer, a Danish astronomer 
brought to Paris by Picard, proved the finite velocity of light by noting that the 
period of eclipse of Jupiter’s innermost satellite varied according as the earth 
was moving toward or away from that planet; by computations based on the time 
of the satellite’s revolution and the diameter of the earth’s orbit, he showed that 
the variation in the observed time of the eclipse was due to the time taken by 
light from the satellite to traverse the orbit of the earth; and on that slender basis 


he calculated the speed of light at some 120,000 miles per second. (The current 
estimate is 186,000 miles.) 

But how was light transmitted? Did it move in straight lines? If so, how did it 
get around comers? Francesco Grimaldi, Jesuit professor at Bologna, discovered 
and named (1665) the phenomena of diffraction—that rays of light passing 
through a small opening into a dark room spread more widely on the opposite 
wall than straight lines from source to wall would warrant, and that rays of light 
are slightly deflected from a straight line when they pass by the edges of an 
opaque body; these and other findings led Grimaldi to accept Leonardo da 
Vinci’s suggestion that light moves in expanding waves. Hooke agreed, but it 
was Huygens who established the wave theory still popular among physicists. In 
another classic of modern science, Traité de la lumiére (1690), Huygens 
reported the conclusions he had reached from studies begun twelve years before: 
that light is transmitted by a hypothetical substance which he called aether (from 
the Greek word for the sky), and which he conceived as made up of small, hard, 
elastic bodies transmitting light in successive spherical waves spreading out 
from the luminous source. On this theory he formulated laws of reflection, 
refraction, and double refraction; he ascribed to the enveloping motion of the 
waves the ability of light to move around corners and opaque objects; and he 
explained translucence by supposing the ether particles to be so minute that they 
can travel around and between the particles composing transparent liquids and 
solids. But he confessed himself unable to explain polarization; this was one of 
the reasons why Newton rejected the wave hypothesis and preferred the 
corpuscular theory of light. 

The seventeenth century made only modest advances in the study of 
electricity after the work of Gilbert and Kircher on magnetism, and of Cabeo on 
electrical repulsion. Halley studied the influence of terrestrial magnetism on 
compass needles, and was the first to recognize a connection between the 
magnetism of the earth and the aurora borealis (1692). Guericke reported in 
1672 some experiments in frictional electricity. A ball of sulphur, after being 
rotated against his hand, attracted paper, feathers, and other light objects, and 
carried them around with it in its rotation; he likened this to the action of the 
earth carrying along with it the objects on or near its surface. He verified 
electrical repulsion by showing that a feather, placed between the electrified ball 
and the floor, jumped up and down from one to the other. He pioneered in 
studying conduction by proving that an electric charge could travel along a linen 
thread, and that bodies could become electrified by being brought near to the 
electrified ball. Francis Hauksbee, of the Royal Society, developed (1705-9) a 
better method of generating electricity by rapidly rotating an exhausted glass 


ball, and then applying it to his hand; the contacts gave off sparks an inch long, 
providing light enough for reading. Another Englishman, Wall, having produced 
similar sparks, likened their sound and light to thunder and lightning (1708). 
Newton made the same comparison in 1716; Franklin confirmed the relation in 
1749. So, year by year, and mind by mind, the impenetrable immensity 
surrenders some teasing, luring fragment of its mystery. 


VI. CHEMISTRY 


This remarkable century saw the science of chemistry evolve from the 
experiments and vagaries of alchemy. Industry had long been accumulating 
chemical knowledge through such operations as smelting iron, tanning leather, 
mixing dyes, brewing beer; but the investigation of substances in their 
composition, combination, and transformation had been for the most part left to 
alchemists seeking gold, or to pharmacologists concocting drugs, or to 
philosophers, from Democritus to Descartes, puzzling over the constitution of 
matter. Some approach to chemistry had been made by Andreas Libavius in 
1597 and by Jan van Helmont in 1640; but both of these men shared the 
alchemist’s hope of transmuting “base” metal into gold. Boyle himself made 
experiments with this aim. In 1689 he secured repeal of an old English statute 
against “multiplying gold and silver,”43 and at his death (1691) he left to his 
executors a quantity of red earth with instructions for trying to turn it into gold.44 
Now that the transmutation of metals is a cliché of chemistry we can applaud the 
science in alchemy while condemning and concealing the itch for gold. 

The greatest blow to alchemy was the publication of Boyle’s Sceptical 
Chymist (1661)—the prime classic in the history of chemistry. He apologized for 
“suffering” his treatise “to pass abroad so maimed and imperfect,”4° but, with 
his many ailments, he was never confident of much longer life. He was consoled 
to “observe that of late chymistry begins, as indeed it deserves, to be cultivated 
by learned men who before despised it.”46 He called his chemistry skeptical 
because he proposed to reject all mystical explanations and occult qualities as 
the “sanctuary of ignorance,” and was resolved to rely upon “experiments rather 
than syllogisms.”4” He abandoned the traditional division of matter into the four 
elements of air, fire, water, and earth; these, he argued, were compounds, not 
elements; the real elements were rather “certain primitive and simple, or 
perfectly unmingled bodies, which, not being made of any other bodies or of one 
another,” are the ingredients of all compounds, and into which all compounds 


may be resolved. He did not mean that the elements were the ultimate 
constituents of matter; these minima naturalia, he thought, were tiny particles, 
invisible to the eye, and differing in shape and size, like the atoms of Leucippus. 
From the diversity and motion of these particles, and their union in “corpuscles,” 
all bodies, and all their qualities and conditions, like color, magnetism, heat, and 
fire, arise by purely mechanical means and laws. 

Fire was as fascinating to scientists as to dreamers at the hearth. What made a 
substance burn? How explain those ever-changing tongues of flame, beautiful, 
imperious, and terrible? In 1669 a German chemist, Johann Joachim Becher, 
reduced all “elements” to two—water and earth; one form of the latter he called 
“oily earth,” which he believed present in all combustible bodies; this it was that 
bumed. In the eighteenth century Georg Stahl, following this false lead, was to 
set chemistry askew for decades with his similar theory of “phlogiston.” Boyle 
took another cue. Noting that various burning substances ceased to burn in a 
vacuum, he concluded that “there is in the air a little vital quintessence . . . which 
serves to the refreshment and restoration of our vital spirits.”48 His younger 
contemporary John Mayow, also of the Royal Society, advanced (1647) toward 
our current theory of fire by positing among the constituents of air a substance 
that unites with metals when they are calcined (oxidized); and he believed that a 
similar substance, entering our bodies, changes venous into arterial blood. A 
hundred years had to pass before Scheele and Priestley would definitely discover 
oxygen. 

About 1670 a German alchemist, Hennig Brand, discovered that he could 
obtain from human urine a chemical that glowed in the dark without preliminary 
exposure to light. A Dresden chemist, Kraft, exhibited the new product before 
Charles II at London in 1677. Boyle drew from the secretive Kraft only the 
admission that the luminous substance “was somewhat that belonged to the body 
of man.”49 The hint proved enough: Boyle soon obtained his own supply of 
phosphorus, and by a series of experiments he established all that is yet known 
about the glowing of that element. The new product cost its purchasers six 
guineas ($315?) per ounce, despite the abundance of the source. 


VIL. TECHNOLOGY 


Until the nineteenth century more stimulus was given by industry to science 
than by science to industry; and until the twentieth century inventions were made 
less often in the laboratory than in the shop or field. In the most important case 


of all, the development of the steam engine, the two processes may have 
proceeded hand in hand. 

Hero of Alexandria, in or before the third century A.D., made several steam 
engines, but, so far as we know, these were used as toys or marvels to amuse the 
multitude rather than as mechanisms replacing human energy. Early in the 
sixteenth century Leonardo da Vinci described a gun which by steam pressure 
could propel an iron bolt twelve hundred yards; but his scientific manuscripts 
remained unpublished till 1880. Some of Hero’s Greek writings were translated 
into Latin in 1589. Jerome Cardan (1550) and Giambattista della Porta (1601) 
pointed out that a vacuum could be produced by the condensation of steam, and 
Porta described a machine for using the pressure of steam to raise a column of 
water. Similar applications of expanding steam were proposed by Salomon de 
Caus at Paris in 1615 and by Branca at Rome in 1629; and in 1630 David 
Ramsay obtained from Charles I of England a patent for machines “to raise 
water from low pits by fire . . . to make any sort of mills to go on standing waters 
by continual motion, without help of wind, waite [weight?], or horse.”°° In 1663 
Edward Somerset, Marquis of Worcester, received from Parliament a ninety- 
nine-year monopoly on “the most stupendous work in the whole world”—a 
“water-commanding engine” that raised water to a height of forty feet;>! by this 
mechanism he proposed to operate waterworks for a large part of London, but he 
died before he could put his plans into effect. About 1675 Samuel Morland, 
master mechanic to Charles II, invented the plunger pump, and in 1685 he 
published the first accurate description of the expansive power of steam. In 1680 
Huygens made the first gas engine with cylinder and piston driven by the 
expansive force of exploding gunpowder. 

Huygens’ French assistant, Denis Papin, went to England, worked with 
Boyle, and published in 1681 an account of a “digester”—a pressure cooker—to 
soften bones by water boiling in a closed vessel. To prevent explosion he 
attached to the top of the vessel a tube that could be opened when the pressure 
reached a certain point; this first “safety valve” played a saving role in the 
development of the steam engine. Papin went on to show that the power of 
expanding steam could be piped pneumatically from one place to another. 
Moving to Marburg in Germany, he demonstrated (1690) the first engine in 
which the condensation of steam, producing a vacuum, was used to drive a 
piston. He suggested the possibilities of this machine for throwing bombs, 
raising water from mines, and propelling ships by paddle wheels; and in 1707 
(precisely a century before Fulton’s Clermont moved up the Hudson River) he 
used his steam engine to drive a paddlewheel boat on the River Fulda at 
Cassel.52 This boat, however, was wrecked, and the German authorities, 


comfortable in the status quo, and perhaps fearing the spread of unemployment, 
discouraged the development of mechanical power.°3 

A similar apparatus had been offered to the Navy Board in England about 
1700 by Thomas Savery, but had been turned down with the alleged comment, 
“What have interloping people, that have no concern with us, to do to pretend to 
contrive or invent things for us?”54 Savery demonstrated his device on the 
Thames, but the Navy again rejected it. In 1698 Savery patented the first steam 
engine actually employed to pump water out of mines. In 1699 he was awarded a 
patent granting him for fourteen years “the sole exercise of a new invention .. . 
for raising water and occasioning motion by the impellant force of fire; which 
will be of great use for draining mines, serving towns with water, and for the 
working of all sorts of mills.”°5 Savery’s engines, however, proved costly and 
dangerous: they had gauge cocks but no safety valves; they were subject to 
boiler explosions; and though they were used in some mines to pump out water, 
the mine owners soon retumed to the employment of horses. 

At this point in the story we again meet Robert Hooke. About 1702, 
according to a reliable contemporary, he corresponded with a Dartmouth 
ironmonger and blacksmith, Thomas Newcomen, on the possibility of using the 
air-pump principle to produce mechanical power. “Could you make a speedy 
vacuum under your second cylinder,” he wrote, “your work is done.”°6 
Apparently Newcomen had been experimenting with a steam engine; here 
science and industry visibly touched. Hooke was skeptical, let the matter drop, 
and again missed an opportunity. Newcomen joined with a plumber, John 
Cawley, to build (1712) a steam engine—with rocking beam, piston, and safety 
valve—that could be trusted to do heavy work without danger of explosion, and 
with fully automatic control. Newcomen continued till his death (1729) to 
improve his engine; but we may date from Savery’s patent in 1699, and 
Newcomen’s engine of 1712, the beginnings of the Industrial Revolution that in 
the next two centuries would change the face and air of the world. 


VII. BIOLOGY 


The remarkable group of investigators that made the glory of the Royal 
Society extended its researches into the sciences of life. The omnipresent Hooke 
demonstrated experimentally what Sir Kenelm Digby—that “arrant 
mountebank,” as Evelyn called him°7—had already pointed out: that plants need 
air for their life. He sowed lettuce seed in soil under the open sky, and, at the 


same time, similar seed in similar soil in a vacuum chamber; the first grew an 
inch and a half in eight days, the other not at all. Hooke identified the part of the 
air used up in combustion with the part used up in plant and animal respiration, 
and described this used part as nitrous in character (1665). He showed that 
animals which had stopped breathing could be kept alive by blowing air into 
their lungs with bellows. He discovered the cellular structure of living tissue, and 
invented the term cell for its organic constituents. Through his microscope the 
members of the Society saw with delight the cells of cork, whereof, Hooke 
estimated, one cubic inch contained 1,200,000,000 cells. He studied the 
histology of insects and plants, and gave novel drawings of them in his 
Micrographia. Hooke was always on the verge of ranking with Galileo and 
Newton. 

Another member of the society, John Ray, shared in giving its modern form 
to the science of botany. He was the son of a blacksmith, but he made his way to 
Cambridge, became a fellow of Trinity College, and was ordained an Anglican 
priest. Like Boyle, he gave his devotion to religion as well as to science. 
Because he would not sign the Act of Uniformity (1662) pledging nonresistance 
to Charles II, he resigned his fellowship, and set out with his pupil Francis 
Willughby on a tour of Europe to gather data for a systematic description of the 
animal and plant kingdoms. Willughby undertook the zoology, but died after 
completing the sections on birds and fishes. In 1670 Ray issued a Catalogus 
Plantarum Angliae, which became the frame of English botany. Helped by the 
improved terminology and classification established in 1678 by Joachim 
Jungius, Ray proposed a Methodus Plantarum Nova (1682), which divided all 
flowering plants into dicotyledons and monocotyledons according to their 
having two seed leaves or only one. He completed his great task in one of the 
chefs-d’oeuvre of modern science, the massive three-volume Historia Generalis 
Plantarum (1682-1704), which described 18,625 species of plants. Ray was the 
first to use the word species in its biological sense, as a group of organisms 
derived from similar parents and capable of reproducing their kind. This 
definition, and the later classification by Linnaeus (1751), set the stage for the 
controversy over the origin and mutability of species. Meanwhile Ray edited 
Willughby’s manuscripts on ichthyology and ornithology, and added a Synopsis 
Methodica Animalium Quadrupedum (1693), providing for modern zoology the 
first really scientific classification of animals.°8 Order was Ray’s first law. 

Even in antiquity botanists had recognized that some plants might be termed 
female because they bore fruit, and others male because they did not, and 
Theophrastus, in the third century before Christ, had observed that the female 
date palm produces fruit only if the dust of the male date palm has been shaken 


over it; but these ideas had been almost forgotten. In 1682 Nehemiah Grew, of 
the Royal Society, gave a new charm to flowers by definitely affirming the 
sexuality of plants. Studying plant tissues under the microscope, he noted the 
pores in the upper surface of leaves, and suggested that leaves are organs of 
respiration. Flowers he described as organs of reproduction: the pistils as female, 
the stamens as male, the pollen as seed. He mistakenly assumed that all plants 
are hermaphrodites, uniting male and female structures in one organism. In 1691 
Rudolf Camerarius, professor of botany at Tubingen, definitely proved the 
sexuality of plants by showing that they would bear no fruit after the removal of 
their anthers—the pollen-containing part of the stamens. 

On the same day (December 7, 1671) that the Royal Society of London 
received Grew’s first essay (The Anatomy of Vegetables Begun) it received also 
a manuscript from Marcello Malpighi of Bologna. The Society published it 
(1675) as Anatomes Plantarum Idea; the use of Latin was still facilitating the 
international of science. Malpighi divided with Grew the honor of establishing 
the histology of plants, but his major contribution was to zoology. In 1676 
Mariotte, by chemically analyzing the residue of plants and the soil in which 
they had grown, showed that they absorb nutritive elements in the water that 
they suck from the earth. Neither Mariotte nor Grew nor Malpighi recognized 
the power of plants to take nourishment from the air; but the processes of 
nutrition and reproduction now discovered were a vast advance upon Aristotle’s 
vague explanation of plant growth by the expansive ambitions of the “vegetable 
soul.” 

An old and popular notion received in 1668 the first of several shocks when 
Francesco Redi of Arezzo published his Esperienze intorno alia generazione 
degli insetti—experiments tending to disprove abiogenesis, or the spontaneous 
generation of living organisms from nonliving matter. Until the second half of 
the seventeenth century it was almost universally believed (William Harvey an 
outstanding exception) that minute animals and plants could be generated in dirt 
or slime, and especially in decaying flesh; so Shakespeare spoke of “the sun 
breeding maggots in dead dogs.”°9 Redi showed that maggots did not form on 
meat that was protected from insects, but did form on meat exposed. He 
formulated his conclusion in the phrase Omne vivum ex ovo—Every living 
thing comes from an egg or a seed.” When protozoa were discovered, the 
argument for abiogenesis was revived; Spallanzani answered it in 1767, and 
Pasteur again in 1861. 


The discovery of those single-celled organisms which were later termed 
protozoa was the major contribution of this age to zoology. Anton van 


Leeuwenhoek was a Dutchman of Delft, but he reported through the Royal 
Society at London his scientific results through forty of his ninetyone years. 
Coming of a family of rich brewers, he was able to accept employments that 
offered him more leisure than pay, and he gave himself with fascinated 
pertinacity to studying the new world of life revealed by the microscope. He had 
247 of these instruments, most of them made by himself, and his laboratory 
sparkled with 419 lenses, some of which may have been ground by Spinoza, 
who had been born in the same year (1632) and the same land as he. Peter the 
Great, when in Delft in 1698, made it a point to peer through Leeuwenhoek’s 
microscopes. When (1675) the scientist turned one of these to the study of some 
rain water that had fallen into a pot a few days before, he was astonished to see 
“little animals appearing to me ten thousand times less than those represented by 
Mons. Swammerdam and by him called water fleas or water lice, which may be 
perceived in the water with the naked eye”;®9 and he proceeded to describe an 
organism that we now recognize as the bell animalcule (Vorticella). This was 
apparently the earliest description of a protozoon. In 1683 Leeuwenhoek 
discovered still tinier organisms—bacteria. He found them first on his own teeth, 
“though my teeth,” he protested, “are kept usually very clean”; and he startled 
some neighbors by examining their spittle and showing them, under the 
microscope, “a great many living creatures” therein.£! In 1677 he discovered 
spermatozoa in semen. He marveled at nature’s profuse equipment for 
reproduction: in a small quantity of human semen he estimated a thousand 
spermatozoa; and he calculated that in the milt of a single codfish there were 150 
billion sperm—more than ten times the number of inhabitants that the earth 
would contain if all the land were as thickly populated as the Netherlands. 

Jan Swammerdam was five years younger than Leeuwenhoek, but preceded 
him by forty-three years to the grave; he was a man of nerves, passions, 
ailments, and fluctuating purposes, who stopped his scientific work at thirty-six 
and burned himself out at forty-three (1680). He was intended for the ministry, 
but abandoned theology for medicine. Having secured his medical degree, he 
devoted himself to anatomy. He became enamored of bees, and especially of 
their intestines; he spent his days in dissecting them, his nights in reporting and 
illustrating his findings. When he had finished his classic treatise on bees (1673) 
he broke down physically; soon thereafter he gave up science as too worldly a 
pursuit, and returned to religion. Fiftyseven years after his death his manuscripts 
were collected and published as Biblia Naturae, the Bible of nature. This 
contained, in remarkably exact detail, the life history of a dozen typical insects, 
including the May fly and the honey bee, and microscopic studies of the squid, 
the snail, the clam, and the frog. Here, too, were descriptions of the experiments 


by which Swammerdam proved that muscles in tissues cut off from an animal’s 
body could be made to contract by stimulation of the connecting nerve. Like 
Redi he rejected abiogenesis; he went further, and showed that instead of 
decaying flesh producing minute organisms, it is these that produce decay in 
organic matter. In his brief career Swammerdam founded modern entomology, 
and established himself as one of the most accurate observers in the history of 
science. His return from science to religion personified the hesitation of modern 
man between a search for truth that smiles at hope and a retreat to hopes that shy 
from truth. 


IX. ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 


The human body, subjected to the microscope, gave up some of its intimate 
secrets to the advancing army of science. In 1651 Jean Pecquet of Paris traced 
the course of the lacteal vessels; in 1653 Olof Rudbeck of Uppsala discovered, 
and Thomas Bartholin of Copenhagen described, the lymphatic system; and in 
1664 Swammerdam detected the lymphatic valves. In that year his friend 
Regnier de Graaf demonstrated the function and operation of the pancreas and 
the bile. In 1661 Nicolaus Steno, another friend, discovered the duct (still 
bearing his name) of the parotid gland, and a year later the lachrymal ducts of 
the eye. Graaf studied especially the anatomy of testicles and ovaries; in 1672 he 
gave the first account of those ovum-bearing sacs which Haller in his honor 
called the Graafian follicles. Bartholin left his card on two oval bodies adjoining 
the vagina, and William Cowper (physician, not poet) found (1702), and gave 
his name to, the glands that discharge into the urethra. Franciscus Sylvius 
(beloved teacher of Graaf, Swammerdam, Steno, and Willis at Leiden) left his 
signature on a fissure of the brain (1663). Thomas Willis, a founder of the Royal 
Society, published in 1664 a Cerebri Anatome which was the most complete 
account yet given of the nervous system; his name is still borne by the “circle of 
Willis,” a hexagonal network of arteries at the base of the brain. 

The outstanding anatomist of the age was Marcello Malpighi. Born near 
Bologna in 1628, he took his degree in medicine there; after some professorial 
years in Pisa and Messina he returned to Bologna, and taught medicine in the 
university for twenty-five years. After working on the microscopic anatomy of 
plants he turned his lenses upon the silkworm, and recorded his findings in a 
classic monograph. In this investigation he nearly lost his eyesight; nevertheless, 
“in performing these researches,” he wrote, “so many marvels of nature were 


spread before my eyes that I experienced an internal pleasure that my pen could 
not describe.”©2 He must have felt like Keats first looking into Chapman’s 
Homer when (1661) he saw, in the lungs of the frog, how the blood passed from 
the arteries into the veins through vessels so fine that he called them 
“capillaries”; he found a network of such “little hairs” wherever arterial became 
venous blood; now, for the first time, the circulatory system was demonstrated in 
its course. 

This was but a part, though the most important, of Malpighi’s contributions to 
anatomy. He was the first to prove that the papillae of the tongue are organs of 
taste; the first to distinguish the red corpuscles in the blood (but he mistook them 
to be globules of fat); the first to give an accurate account of the nervous and 
circulatory systems in the embryo; the first to describe the histology of the 
cortex and the spinal cord; the first to make possible a practical theory of 
respiration by describing with precision the vesicular structure of the lungs. 
Justly his name is scattered over our flesh in the “Malpighian tufts,” or loops of 
capillaries, in the kidneys, in the “Malpighian corpuscles” of the spleen, in the 
“Malpighian layer” of the skin. Many of his revelations and interpretations were 
challenged by his contemporaries; he defended himself vigorously, and won his 
battles at some cost to his nerves. As if laying these matters before the supreme 
court of science in his age, he sent to the Royal Society at London an account of 
his labors, discoveries, and controversies; the Society published this as _ his 
autobiography. In 1691 he was appointed personal physician to Pope Innocent 
XII, but he died in 1694 of an apoplectic stroke. His detection of the capillaries 
is one of the landmarks in the history of anatomy; his work as a whole 
established the science of histology. 

As anatomical research progressed it revealed so many similarities between 
human and animal organs that some students were led close to a theory of 
evolution. Edward Tyson (whose name is given to the sebaceous glands of the 
foreskin) published in 1699 Orang-Outang, she Homo Sylvestris, describing the 
Orangutan as a “man of the woods”; he compared the anatomy of man with that 
of the monkey, and reckoned the chimpanzee to be intermediate between the 
two. Only the fear of a theological earthquake kept biology from anticipating 
Darwin in the seventeenth century. 

From anatomy and structure the researchers passed to physiology and 
function. Till about 1660 respiration had been interpreted as a cooling process; 
now the experimenters likened it to combustion. Hooke proved that the essence 
of respiration is the exposure of venous blood to fresh air in the lungs. Richard 
Lower, also of the Royal Society, showed (1669) that venous blood could be 
changed to arterial by aeration, and that arterial blood became venous when 


persistently kept from contact with air. He suggested that the chief agent in 
aeration is a “nitrous spirit” in the atmosphere. Following these leads, Lower’s 
friend John Mayow described this active factor as “nitro-aerial particles.” In 
respiration, he believed, the nitrous particles are absorbed from the air into the 
blood; hence air exhaled is lighter in weight and less in volume than the same air 
inhaled. Animal heat is due to the union of nitrous particles with combustible 
elements in the blood; increased heat after exercise results from the extra intake 
of nitrous particles through increased respiration. These nitrous particles, said 
Mayow, play the leading role in the life of animals and plants. 

The interpretation of vital processes led to one of the most indestructible 
controversies in the history of modern science. As physiology delved more and 
more curiously into the human anatomy, one after another function of the body 
seemed to yield to a mechanical interpretation in terms of physics and chemistry. 
Respiration appeared to be a combination of expansion, aeration, and 
contraction; the functions of the saliva, the bile, and the pancreatic juice were 
obviously chemical; and Gian Alfonso Borelli apparently brought to completion 
(1679) the mechanical analysis of muscular action. Steno, the fervent Catholic, 
adopted the mechanical view of physiological processes, and dismissed as “mere 
words meaning nothing” such vague phrases as Galen’s “animal spirits.” 
Descartes’ conception of the body as a machine seemed now fully justified. 

Nevertheless most scientists felt that these bodily mechanisms were merely 
the instruments of some vital principle beyond analysis in physicochemical 
terms. Francis Glisson, a founder of the Royal Society, ascribed to all living 
substance a characteristic “irritability”—susceptibility to stimulation—which he 
thought to be absent from nonliving matter. Just as Newton, after reducing the 
cosmos to mechanism, ascribed the initial impetus of the world machine to God, 
so Borelli, after giving a mechanical explanation of the muscular processes, 
posited within the human body a soul from which all animal motion took its 
origin.63 Claude Perrault, architect and physician, suggested (1680) that 
physiological actions that now seem mechanical were formerly voluntary, 
guided by a soul, but became mechanical through frequent repetition, like the 
formation of habits; perhaps even the heart had once been controlled by the 
will.°4 Georg Stahl argued (1702) that the chemical changes in living tissue are 
different from those seen in laboratories, for in living animals, he believed, the 
chemical changes are governed by an anima sensitiva which pervades all parts of 
the body. The soul, said Stahl, directs every physiological function, even 
digestion and respiration; it builds each organ, indeed the whole body, as an 
instrument of desire.6° Diseases, he surmised, are processes by which the soul 
strives to remove something that hinders its operations; and he foreshadowed a 


twentieth-century “psychosomatic” theory by holding that disturbances of the 
“sensitive soul” can produce bodily ailments.©© 

In one form or another vitalistic conceptions held the ascendancy in science 
till the second half of the nineteenth century. They yielded for a time to the 
rising prestige of mechanical physics; and they were revived, with the charm of 
literature, in Bergson’s Creative Evolution (1906). The debate will go on until 
the part understands the whole. 


X. MEDICINE 


The strongest stimulus to the biological sciences came from the needs of 
medicine. Botany, before Ray, had been the handmaiden of pharmacy. Health 
was the summum bonum, and men, women, and children sought it through 
prayers, stars, kings, toads, and science. One physician, before prescribing, 
“went to his closet to pray,” says Aubrey,°7 so that at last “his knees were hormy” 
with orisons. Astrology still took a hand in medicine; the surgeon in ordinary of 
Louis XIV advised that the King be bled only in the first and last quarters of the 
moon, “because at this time the humors have retired to the center of the body.’’68 
Defoe thought that the money spent upon quacks would have paid off the 
national debt.69 Flamsteed, the astronomer royal, traveled miles to have his back 
stroked by the famous quack Valentine Greatrakes, who proposed so simply to 
cure scrofula. Perhaps Flamsteed was among the 100,000 whom Charles II 
touched for scrofula—the “King’s evil.” In the one year 1682 the complaisant 
ruler touched 8,500 sufferers; in 1684 the press to get to him was so great that 
six of the sick were trampled to death. William III refused to go on with the play. 
“Tt is a silly superstition,” he exlaimed when a crowd besieged his palace. “Give 
the poor creatures some money, and send them away.” On another occasion, 
when he was importuned to lay his hand on a patient, he yielded, but said, “God 
give you better health and more sense.” The people denounced him as an 
infidel.7° 

Defects of personal hygiene and public sanitation co-operated with the 
resilient ingenuity of disease. Prostitution spread syphilis in cities and camps. It 
was especially rife among actors and actresses, as we gather from a subtle story 
in Mme. de Sévigné of “a player who, being resolved to marry though he labored 
under a certain dangerous disorder, one of his companions said to him, ‘Zounds! 
can’t you wait till you are cured? You will be the ruin of us all.’””! The French 
general Venddme appeared at court without a nose, having sacrificed it to the 


spirochetes.72 Cancer was on its way; Mme. de Motteville describes a cancer of 
the breast.73 Yellow fever was first described in 1694. Smallpox was especially 
widespread in England; no cure was yet known for it; Queen Mary died of it, and 
Marlborough’s son. Epidemics, particularly of malaria, ran through whole 
countries; in 1657, reported Thomas Willis, almost all England was a hospital 
treating malarial fever.’4 Plague devastated London in 1665, killed 100,000 in 
Vienna in 1679, and 83,000 in Prague in 1681.79 Occupational diseases 
increased with industry: Bernardino Ramazzini, professor of medicine at Padua, 
issued in 1700 a classic treatise, De morbis arttficum, on the damage done to 
painters by the chemicals in their paint, to workers in colored glass from 
antimony, to masons and miners from tuberculosis, to potters from vertigo, to 
printers from eye troubles, to physicians from the mercury they applied. 

Amid ignorance and poverty the science of medicine slowly advanced. The 
thirst for money hampered the profession; some doctors who had made 
successful cures refused to reveal to other doctors the treatment they had used.76 
The medical members of the Royal Society rose above this greed, and zealously 
shared their discoveries with their fellows. There were now good medical 
schools, led by those at Leiden, Bologna, and Montpellier; and generally a 
degree from a recognized institution was required for the legal practice of 
medicine in Western Europe. The teachers of the art continued their division into 
two schools of treatment. Borelli defended “iatrophysical” therapy, proposing to 
deal with diseases as derangements of the body’s mechanism. Sylvius, 
developing the arguments of Paracelsus and MHelmont, advocated the 
“jatrochemical” method of using drugs to counteract disturbances in the 
“humours” of the body; most of these, he thought, were due to hyperacidity. 
More fruitful than these general theories were discoveries in the causes of 
specific diseases; so Sylvius first described tubercles in the lungs, and related 
these morbid growths to consumption. 

One of the most basic discoveries of this age was the work of that remarkable 
Jesuit, Athanasius Kircher of Fulda, mathematician, physicist, Orientalist, 
musician, and physician, and apparently the first to use the microscope in 
investigating disease.’” With this aid he found that the blood of plague victims 
contained numberless “worms” invisible to the naked eye. He saw similar 
animalcules in putrefying matter, and ascribed putrefaction and many diseases to 
their activity. He reported his findings in Scrutinium pestis (Rome, 1658), which 
first stated in explicit terms what Fracastoro had only suggested in 1546—the 
doctrine that the transfer of noxious organisms from one person or animal to 
another is the cause of infectious disease.7® 


Medical treatment lagged behind medical research, for those who excelled in 
research tended to form a class distinct from those who practiced, and their 
communication was imperfect. Some medieval cures were still prescribed. 
Aubrey records an untimely success: “A woman. . . endeavored to poison her 
husband (who was a dropsical man) by boiling a toad in his potage; which cured 
him; and this was the occasion of finding out the medicine.”79 Some new drugs 
entered the pharmacopoeia in the second half of the seventeenth century: 
ipecacuanha, cascara, peppermint . . . Dutch physicians, favoring Dutch 
commerce, prescribed tea as almost a panacea.®0 

Two Dutchmen were the greatest medical teachers of the age: Sylvius and 
Boerhaave, both at Leiden. Hermann Boerhaave taught chemistry, physics, and 
botany as well; students came to him from all northern Europe; and he raised the 
status of clinical medicine by taking his maturer pupils with him on his daily 
rounds of the hospital beds, instructing them by direct observation and specific 
treatment of each individual case. His works were translated into all major 
European languages, even Turkish; his reputation reached to China itself. 

In England clinical medicine had its finest exponent in Thomas Sydenham. 
After two stays at Oxford, separated by terms of service in the army, he settled 
in London as a general practitioner. With little theory and much experience, he 
came to his philosophy of disease, which he defined as “an effort of nature 
striving with all her might to restore the health of the patient by eliminating 
morbid matter.”8! He distinguished “essential” symptoms as those caused by the 
foreign substance, and “accidental” as those caused by the body’s resistance to 
it; so fever is not an illness but a device of the organism in its self-defense. The 
problem of the physician is to help this process of defense. Hence Sydenham 
praised Hippocrates because the “Father of Medicine” 


required no more of art than to assist nature when she languished, and 
to check her when her efforts were too violent. . . . For this sagacious 
observer found that nature alone terminates distemper, and works a 
cure with the assistance of a few simple medicines, and sometimes 
even without any medicines at all.82 


Sydenham’s distinction lay in recognizing that each major disease has many 
varieties; he studied each case with its clinical record, in order to diagnose the 
special form of the disease involved; and he adjusted the treatment to the 
specific differences of the ailment. So he separated scarlatina from measles, and 
gave it its current name. He was known to his profession as “the English 
Hippocrates,” because he subordinated theory to observation, general ideas to 


particular cases, and drugs to natural cures. His Processus Integri remained for a 
century the English practitioner’s manual of therapy. 

Surgery continued to struggle for recognition as a reputable science. Its ablest 
representatives found themselves pressed on either side by the hostility of 
physicians and the envy of barbers—who still performed some minor operations, 
including dentistry. Guy Patin, dean of the faculty of medicine in the University 
of Paris, could not forgive surgeons for assuming the dress and manners of the 
medical profession, and he denounced all surgeons as “a race of evil, extravagant 
coxcombs who wear mustaches and flourish razors.”®3 But in 1686 the surgeon 
Félix operated successfully upon Louis XIV’s fistula; the King was so pleased 
that he gave Félix fifteen thousand louis d’or, a country estate, and a patent of 
nobility. This elevation raised the social status of surgeons in France. In 1699 
surgery was decreed to be a liberal art, and its exponents began to assume a high 
rank in French society. Voltaire called surgery “the most useful of all the arts,” 
and “the one in which the French excelled all other nations in the world.”®4 

English surgery, however, had at least two credits in this age: in 1662 J. D. 
Major made the first successful intravenous injection in man, and in 1665-67 
Richard Lower succeeded in transfusing blood from one animal into the veins of 
another; Pepys noted this latter event in his diary.8° From that private gossip 
sheet we gather that operations were usually performed with only feeble 
anesthetics or none: when Pepys was operated on for stone in his bladder he 
received no chloroform and no antiseptics, but only “a soothing draught.”86 

Satires of the physician continued as in every generation. People resented his 
fees, his pompous dress in gown, wig, and conical hat, his grandiloquent speech, 
and his sometimes mortal mistakes. Boyle said that many people feared the 
doctor more than the disease.8” Moliére’s caricatures of the great profession 
were for the most part the good-natured fun of a man who nevertheless took care 
to keep on amiable terms with his physician. After all darts had been thrown it 
remained that the seventeenth century had seen a creditable advance in medical 
science through a hundred discoveries in anatomy, physiology, and chemistry, 
that the international exchange of medical knowledge was increasing, that 
notable teachers were sending out able pupils to all parts of Western Europe, that 
surgery was improving its methods and status, that specialists were developing 
greater knowledge and skill, and that more measures were being taken to 
promote public health. Municipal governments legislated sanitation. In 1656, 
when plague appeared in Rome, Monsignor Gastaldi, papal commissioner of 
health, made mandatory the cleansing of streets and sewers, the regular 
inspection of aqueducts, the provision of public facilities for the disinfection of 
clothing, and the requirement of health certificates from all persons entering the 


city.28 As wealth rose, men built sturdier houses that could keep rats at a 
respectful distance and so reduce the spread of plague. Better supplies of water 
—the first necessity of civilization—enabled the willing body to be clean. For 
more and more people it was becoming physically possible to be civilized. 


XI. RESULTS 


All in all, the seventeenth century was one of the peak periods in the history 
of science. See it in its arching gamut, from Bacon calling men to labor for the 
advancement of learning, and Descartes marrying algebra to geometry; through 
the improvement of telescopes, microscopes, barometers, thermometers, air 
pumps and mathematics; through Kepler’s planetary laws, Galileo’s swelling 
firmament, Harvey’s charting of the blood, Guericke’s obstinate hemispheres, 
Boyle’s skeptical chemistry, Huygens’ multifarious physics, Hooke’s 
polymorphous tentatives, and Halley’s cosmetary predictions, culminating in 
Leibniz’ notational calculus and Newton’s cosmic synthesis: what previous 
century had equaled that performance? The modern mind, said Alfred North 
Whitehead, has “been living upon the accumulated capital of ideas provided for 
it by the genius of the seventeenth century” in science, literature, and 
philosophy.®9 

The influence of science spread in widening arcs. It affected industry by 
supplying the physics and chemistry for new ventures in technology. In 
education it compelled a lessening of emphasis on the humanities—on literature, 
history, and philosophy; for the development of industry, commerce, and 
navigation demanded practical knowledge and minds. Literature itself felt the 
new influence: the scientist’s pursuit of order, precision, and clarity suggested 
similar virtues in poetry and prose, and accorded well with the classic style 
exemplified by Moliére, Boileau, and Racine, by Addison, Swift, and Pope. The 
Royal Society, according to its historian, required of its members “a close, 
naked, natural way of speaking, . . . bringing all things as near to mathematical 
plainness as they can.”90 

The triumphs of mathematics and physics, giving period to comets and laws 
to stars, affected philosophy and religion. Descartes and Spinoza accepted 
geometry as the ideal of philosophy and exposition. There seemed no need, 
henceforth, to posit in the universe anything but matter and motion. Descartes 
saw all the world, except the human and divine mind, as a machine; Hobbes 
challenged the exception, and formulated a materialism in which even religion 


would be a tool of the state for manipulating human machines. The new physics, 
chemistry, and astronomy seemed to show a universe operating according to 
invariable laws; this cosmos allowed no miracles, therefore answered no prayers, 
therefore needed no God. Perhaps He could be kept to give the world machine 
an inaugural push; but thereafter he might retire to be an Epicurean-Lucretian 
deity, mindless of the world and men. Halley was said to have assured a friend 
of Berkeley that “the doctrines of Christianity” were now “inconceivable.”9! 
Boyle, however, saw in the revelations of science additional evidence of the 
existence of God. “The world,” he wrote, “behaves as if there were diffused 
throughout the universe an intelligent being”; and in a sentence recalling Pascal 
he added, “The soul of man [is] a nobler and more valuable being than the whole 
corporeal world.”92 Dying, Boyle left a fund to finance lectures that would 
demonstrate the truth of Christianity against “notorious infidels, viz., atheists, 
theists, pagans, Jews, and Mohammedans,” to which he added a proviso that the 
lectures must not mention the controversies among Christians.93 

Many scientists agreed with Boyle, and many believing Christians joined in 
praising science. “In these last hundred years,” said Dryden at the close of the 
century, “almost a new Nature has been revealed to us—more errors . . . have 
been detected, more useful experiments have been made, more noble secrets in 
optics, medicine, anatomy, and astronomy have been discovered, than in all 
these doting and credulous ages from Aristotle to us.”94 This was a wild but 
significant exaggeration, revealing the conviction of the “moderns” that they had 
won the battle of the books with the “ancients.” In any case men could not but 
see that the sciences were increasing human knowledge while religions quarreled 
and statesmen warred. Science now rose to a new status of honor among human 
enterprises; indeed, by the end of this epoch it was already being hailed as the 
harbinger of Utopia and the savior of mankind. “The application of science to 
nature,” said Fontenelle in 1702, “will constantly grow in scope and intensity, 
and we shall go on from one marvel to another. The day will come when man 
will be able to fly by fitting on wings to keep him in the air; the art will increase, 

. till one day we shall be able to fly to the moon.”9>5 Everything was 
progressing except man. 


I. For us who are not initiates, differential calculus may be described as the calculation of variable 
quantities, as of weight, distance, or time. So the level of water poured at a uniform rate into an inverted 
cone will rise less and less rapidly; differential calculus determines how much the level will rise in any 
given unit of time. A body falling in a resistancefree medium will increase its rate of fall with each 
increment of time; calculus determines how far it will fall in any stated interval. More complicated forms of 
calculus deal with the construction of tangents to curves, the areas enclosed by a curve, the approximation 


of indefinitely multiplied straight lines to a circle. . . . Infinitesimal calculus calculates a variable quantity 
by reducing it without limit to so infinitesimal a part that the rate of variation may be ignored. Integral 
calculus calculates a quantity from knowledge of its rate of change. All these methods of reckoning have 
proved invaluable in engineering. 


II. At Oxford, says Aubrey, “he kept a body . . . soused or pickled.” One of the corpses turned over to him 
for dissection was that of Nan Green, who had murdered her bastard child; Petty found her still breathing, 
and brought her back to life.19 


III. Dryden, in Absalom and Achitophel (1681), had recently described comets as “rising from earthy 
vapours ere they shine in the skies.” 


IV. Leonardo da Vinci, about 1500, made drawings of a pendulum and an escapement mechanism. Galileo 
formulated some laws of the pendulum, and conceived the idea of a pendulum clock in 1641, but he died 
before applying the idea in practice. Camerini in 1656 made a small pendulum clock just a few months 
before Huygens. 


V. Cf. our current conception of light as visible radiant energy. All bodies are assumed to be continually 
emitting radiant energy. Radiation from objects warmer than the human body are felt by the skin as heat; 
but if the temperature of the object is sufficiently increased it will become luminous—i.e., some of its 
emitted radiation will be felt by the eye as light. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Isaac Newton 


1642-1727 


I. THE MATHEMATICIAN 


HE WAS born in a small farm at Woolsthorpe, in the county of Lincoln, on 
December 25, 1642 (Old Style)—the year in which Galileo died; cultural, like 
economic, leadership was passing from the south to the north. At birth he was so 
small that (his mother later told him) he might have been put into a quart mug, 
and so weak that no one thought he would live beyond a few days.! As his father 
had died some months earlier, the boy was brought up by his mother and an 
uncle. 

At twelve he was sent to the public school at Grantham. He did not do well 
there; he was reported as “idle” and “inattentive,” neglecting prescribed studies 
for subjects that appealed to him, and giving much time to mechanical 
contrivances like sundials, water wheels, and homemade clocks. After two years 
at Grantham he was taken from school to help his mother on the farm, but again 
he skimped his duties to read books and do mathematical problems. Another 
uncle, recognizing his ability, sent him back to school, and arranged for 
Newton’s admission to Trinity College, Cambridge (1661), as a subsizar—a 
student who earned his expenses by various services. He took his degree four 
years later, and was soon thereafter elected a fellow of the college. He dealt 
chiefly with mathematics, optics, astronomy, and astrology; in this last study he 
maintained interest till late in his life. 

In 1669 his mathematics teacher, Isaac Barrow, resigned; and on Barrow’s 
recommendation of him as an “unparalleled genius,” Newton was appointed to 
succeed him; he held this chair at Trinity for thirty-four years. He was not a 
successful teacher. “So few went to hear him,” his secretary recalled, “and fewer 
that understood him, that ofttimes he did in a manner, for want of hearers, read 
to the walls.”2 On some occasions he had no auditors at all, and returned sadly to 
his room. There he built a laboratory—the only one then to be found in 
Cambridge. He made many experiments, mainly in alchemy, “the transmuting of 


metals being his chief design”;3 but also he was interested in the “elixir of life” 
and the “philosopher’s stone.”4 He continued his alchemist studies from 1661 to 
1692, and even while writing the Principia;> he left unpublished manuscripts on 
alchemy totaling 100,000 words or more, “wholly devoid of value.”® Boyle and 
other members of the Royal Society were feverishly engaged in the same quest 
for manufacturing gold. Newton’s aim was not clearly commercial; he never 
showed any eagerness for material gains; probably he was seeking some law or 
process by which the elements could be interpreted as transmutable variations of 
one basic substance. We cannot be sure that he was wrong. 

Outside his rooms at Cambridge he had a small garden; there he took short 
walks, soon interrupted by some idea which he hurried to his desk to record. He 
sat little, but rather walked about his room so much that (said his secretary) “you 
might have thought him . . . among the Aristotelian sect” of Peripatetics.” He ate 
sparingly, often skipped a meal, forgot that he had missed it, and grudged the 
time he had to give to eating and sleeping. “He rarely went to dine in the hall; 
and then, if he had not been [re]minded, would go very carelessly, with shoes 
down at the heels, stockings untied . . . and his head scarcely combed.” Many 
stories were told, and many were invented, about his absent-mindedness. On 
awakening from sleep, we are assured, he might sit on his bed for hours 
undressed, engrossed in thought.2 When he had visitors he would sometimes 
disappear into another room, jot down ideas, and quite forget his company.1° 

During those thirty-five years at Cambridge he was a monk of science. He 
drew up “rules of philosophizing”—i.e., of scientific method and research. He 
rejected the rules which Descartes in his Discours had set up as a priori 
principles from which all major truths were to be derived by deduction. When 
Newton said, “Non fingo hypotheses”—I do not invent hypotheses!!—he meant 
that he offered no theories as to anything beyond observation of phenomena; so 
he would hazard no guess as to the nature of gravitation, but would only describe 
its behavior and formulate its laws. He did not pretend to avoid hypotheses as 
cues to experiments; on the contrary, his laboratory was devoted to testing a 
thousand ideas and possibilities, and his record was littered with hypotheses tried 
and rejected. Nor did he repudiate deduction; he merely insisted that it should 
start from facts and lead to principles. His method was to conceive possible 
solutions of a problem, work out their mathematical implications, and test these 
by computation and experiment. “The whole burden of [natural] philosophy,” he 
wrote, “seems to consist in this—from the phenomena of motions to investigate 
the forces of nature, and then from these forces to demonstrate the other 
phenomena.”!2 He was a compound of mathematics and imagination, and no one 
can understand him who does not possess both. 


Nevertheless we proceed. His fame has two foci—calculus and gravitation. 
He began his work on the calculus in 1665 by finding the tangent and radius of 
curvature at any point on a curve. He called his method not calculus but 
“fluxions,” and gave for this term an explanation upon which we cannot 
improve: 


Lines are described, and thereby generated, not by the apposition of 
parts, but by the continued motion of points; superficies [planes] by 
the motion of lines; solids by the motion of superficies; angles by the 
rotation of the sides; portions of time by continual flux; and so in other 
quantities . . . Therefore, considering that quantities, which increase in 
equal times, and by increasing are generated, became greater or less 
according to the greater or less velocity with which they increase or 
are generated, I sought a method of determining quantities from the 
velocities of the motions or increments with which they are generated; 
and calling these velocities of the motions or increments Fluxions, and 
the generated quantities Fluents, I fell by degrees upon the Method of 
Fluxions .. . in the years 1665 and 1666.13 


Newton described his method in a letter to Barrow in 1669, and referred to it 
in a letter to John Collins in 1672. He probably used the method in reaching 
some of the results in his Principia (1687), but his exposition there (probably for 
the convenience of his readers) followed accepted geometrical formulas. He 
contributed a statement of his fluxions procedure—but not over his own name— 
to Wallis’ Algebra in 1693. Not till 1704, in an appendix to his Opticks, did he 
publish the account just quoted. It was characteristic of Newton to delay 
publication of his theories; perhaps he wished first to resolve the difficulties 
suggested by them. So he waited till 1676 to announce his binomial theorem,! 
though he had probably formulated it in 1665. 

These deferments embroiled the mathematicians of Europe in a disgraceful 
controversy that for a generation disrupted the international of science. For 
between Newton’s communication of his “fluxions” to his friends in 1669 and 
the publishing of the new method in 1704, Leibniz developed a rival system at 
Mainz and Paris. In 1671 he sent to the Académie des Sciences a paper 
containing the germ of the differential calculus.14 On a visit to London, January 
to March, 1673, Leibniz met Oldenburg; he had already corresponded with him 
and Boyle; Newton’s friends later believed—historians now doubt!°—that 
Leibniz on this trip received some suggestion of Newton’s fluxions. In June, 
1676, at the request of Oldenburg and Collins, Newton wrote a letter for 


transmission to Leibniz, explaining his method of analysis. In August Leibniz 
replied to Oldenburg, including some examples of his own work in calculus; and 
in June, 1677, in a further letter to Oldenburg, he described his form of 
differential calculus, and his system of notation, which differed from Newton’s. 
In the Acta Eruditorum for October, 1684, he again expounded the differential 
calculus, and in 1686 he published his system of integral calculus. In the first 
edition of the Principia (1687) Newton apparently accepted Leibniz’s 
independent discovery of calculus: 


In letters which went between me and that most excellent geometer, 
G. W. Leibniz, ten years ago, when I signified that I was in the 
knowledge of a method of determining maxima and minima, of 
drawing tangents, and the like, . . . that most distinguished man wrote 
back that he had also fallen upon a method of the same kind, and 
communicated his method, which hardly differed from mine except . . 
. in his forms of words and symbols. 1/6 


This gentlemanly acknowledgment should have contracepted controversy. 
But in 1699 a Swiss mathematician, in a communication to the Royal Society, 
suggested that Leibniz had borrowed his calculus from Newton. In 1705 Leibniz, 
in an anonymous review of Newton’s Opticks, implied that Newton’s fluxions 
were an adaptation of the Leibnizian calculus. In 1712 the Royal Society 
appointed a committee to examine the documents involved. Before the year was 
out the Society published a report, Commercium Epistolicum, asserting the 
priority of Newton, but leaving open the question of Leibniz’ originality. In a 
letter of April 9, 1716, to an Italian priest in London, Leibniz protested that 
Newton’s scholium had settled the question. Leibniz died November 14, 1716. 
Soon afterward Newton denied that the scholium “allowed him [Leibniz] the 
invention of the calculus differentialis independently of my own.” In the third 
edition of the Principia (1726) the scholium was omitted.!”? The dispute was 
hardly worthy of philosophers, since either claimant might have bowed to 
Fermat’s priority. 


Il. THE PHYSICIST 


Mathematics, however wonderful, was only a tool for calculating quantities; 
it did not profess to understand or describe reality. When Newton turned from 
the tool to the ultimate quest, he addressed himself first to the mystery of light. 


His first lectures at Cambridge were on light, color, and vision; characteristically 
he did not publish his Opticks till thirty-five years later, 1704. He had no itch to 
print. 

In 1666 he bought a prism at Stourbridge Fair, and began optical experiments. 
From 1668 onward he made a succession of telescopes. Hoping to avoid some 
defects persisting in the refracting telescope, he made with his own hands a 
reflecting telescope, on theorems set forth by Mersenne (1639) and James 
Gregory (1662), and presented it to the Royal Society at its request in 1671. On 
January 11, 1672, he was elected to membership in the Society. 

Even before making telescopes he had reached (1666) one of his basic 
discoveries—that white light, or sunlight, is not simple or homogeneous, but is a 
compound of red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. When he 
passed a small ray of sunlight through a transparent prism he found that the 
apparently monochrome light divided into all these colors of the rainbow; that 
each component color emerged from the prism at its own specific angle or 
degree or refraction; and that the colors arranged themselves in a row of bands, 
forming a continuous spectrum, with red at one end and violet at the other. Later 
investigators showed that various substances, when made luminous by burning, 
give different spectra; by comparing these spectra with the one made by a given 
star, it became possible to analyze in some degree the star’s chemical 
constituents. Still more delicate observations of a star’s spectrum indicated its 
approximate rate of motion toward or from the earth; and from these calculations 
the distance of the star was theoretically deduced. Newton’s revelation of the 
composition of light, and its refraction in the spectrum, has therefore had almost 
cosmic consequences in astronomy. 

Hardly foreseeing these results, but feeling (as he wrote to Oldenburg) that he 
had made “the oddest if not the most considerable detection which hath hitherto 
been made in the operations of nature,”!® Newton sent to the Royal Society early 
in 1672 a paper entitled “New Theory about Light and Colors.” It was read to the 
members on February 8, and aroused a controversy that crossed the Channel to 
the Continent. Hooke had described in his Micrographia (1664) an experiment 
similar to Newton’s with the prism; he had not deduced from it a successful 
theory of color, but he felt slighted by Newton’s ignoring his priority, and he 
joined with other members of the Society in criticizing Newton’s conclusions. 
The dispute lingered on for three years. “I am so persecuted,” wrote the 
thinskinned Newton, “with discussions arising out of my theory of light that I 
blamed my own imprudence for parting with so substantial a blessing as my 
quiet to run after a shadow.”!9 For a time he was inclined to “resolutely bid 
adieu to philosophy eternally except what I do for my own satisfaction.”2° 


Another point of controversy with Hooke concerned the medium through 
which light is transmitted. Hooke had adopted Huygens’ theory that light 
traveled on the waves of an “ether.” Newton argued that such a theory could not 
explain why light traveled in straight lines. He proposed instead a “corpuscular 
theory”: light is due to the emission, by a luminous body, of innumerable tiny 
particles traveling in straight lines through empty space with a speed of 190,000 
miles per second. He rejected ether as a medium of light, but later accepted it as 
a medium of gravitational force.!! 

Newton gathered his discussions of light into the Opticks of 1704. 
Significantly, it was written in English (the Principia was in Latin), and was 
addressed “to Readers of quick Wit and Understanding not yet versed in 
Opticks.” At the end of the book he listed thirty-one queries for further 
consideration. Query I suggested prophetically: “Do not bodies act upon light at 
a distance, and by their action bend its rays, and is not this action strongest at the 
least distance?” And Query XXX: “Why may not Nature change bodies into 
light, and light into bodies?” 


Il. THE GENEALOGY OF GRAVITATION 


The year 1666 was germinal for Newton. It saw the beginning of his work in 
optics; but also, he later recalled, in May “I had entrance into the inverse method 
of Fluxions; and in the same year I began to think of gravity extending to the 
orbit of the moon, . . . having thereby compared the force requisite to keep the 
moon in her orbit with the force of gravity at the surface of the earth, and found 
them to answer pretty nearly. . . . In those years I was in the prime of my age.”2! 

In 1666 the plague reached Cambridge, and for safety’s sake Newton returned 
to his native Woolsthorpe. At this point we come upon a pretty story. Wrote 
Voltaire, in his Philosophie de Newton (1738): 


One day, in the year 1666, Newton, then retired to the country, 
seeing some fruit fall from a tree, as I was told by his niece, Mme. 
Conduit, fell into a profound meditation upon the cause which draws 
all bodies in a line which, if prolonged, would pass very nearly 
through the center of the earth.22 


This is the oldest known mention of the apple story. It does not appear in 
Newton’s early biographers, nor in his own account of how he came to the idea 
of universal gravitation; it is now generally regarded as a legend. More likely is 


another story in Voltaire: that when a stranger asked Newton how he had 
discovered the laws of gravitation, he replied, “By thinking of them without 
ceasing.”23 It is fairly clear that by 1666 Newton had calculated the force of 
attraction holding the planets in their orbits as varying inversely with the square 
of their distance from the sun.24 But he could not as yet reconcile the theory with 
his mathematical reckonings. He laid it aside, and published nothing about it for 
the next eighteen years. 

The idea of interstellar gravitation was by no means original with Newton. 
Some fifteenth-century astronomers thought that the heavens exert a force upon 
the earth like that of the magnet upon iron, and that, since the earth is equally 
attracted from every direction, it remains suspended in the sum total of all these 
forces.25 Gilbert’s De Magnete (1600) had set many minds thinking about the 
magnetic influences surrounding every body, and he himself had written, in a 
work that would be published (1651) forty-eight years after his death: 


The force which emanates from the moon reaches to the earth, and, 
in like manner, the magnetic virtue of the earth pervades the region of 
the moon; both correspond and conspire by the joint action of both, 
according to a proportion and conformity of motions; but the earth has 
more effect, in consequence of its superior mass.26 


Ismaelis Bouillard, in his Astronomia philolaica (1645), had held that the mutual 
attraction of the planets varies inversely as the square of the distance between 
them.27 Alfonso Borelli, in Theories of the Medicean Planets (1666), held “that 
every planet and satellite revolves round some principal globe of the universe as 
a fountain of virtue [force], which so draws and holds them that they cannot by 
any means be separated from it, but are compelled to follow it wherever it goes, 
in constant and continuous revolutions”; and he explained the orbits of these 
planets and satellites as the resultant of the centrifugal force of their revolution 
(“as we find in a wheel, or a stone whirled in a sling”) countered by the 
centripetal attraction of their sun.28 Kepler considered gravity inherent in all 
celestial bodies, and for a while he reckoned its force as varying inversely with 
the square of the intervening distance; this would have clearly anticipated 
Newton; but later he rejected this formula, and supposed the attraction to be 
diminished in direct proportion as the distance increased.29 These approaches to 
a gravitational theory were deflected by Descartes’ hypothesis of vortices 
forming in a primeval mass and then determining the action and orbit of each 
part. 


Many of the alert inquirers in the Royal Society puzzled over the mathematics 
of gravitation. In 1674 Hooke, in An Attempt to Prove the Annual Motion of the 
Earth, anticipated by eleven years Newton’s announcement of the gravitation 
theory: 


I shall explain a system of the world, differing in many particulars 
from any yet known, answering in all tilings to the common rules of 
mechanical motions. This depends upon three suppositions: first, that 
all celestial bodies whatsoever have an attractive or gravitating power 
towards their centers, whereby they attract not only their own parts, 
and keep them from flying from them, . . . but that they do also attract 
all other celestial bodies that are within the sphere of their activity... . 
The second suggestion is this, that all bodies whatsoever, that are put 
into direct and simple motion, will so continue to move forward in a 
straight line, till they are by some other effectual powers deflected. . . . 
The third supposition is, that these attractive powers are so much the 
more powerful in operating, by how much nearer the body wrought 
upon is to their own centers.30 


Hooke did not, in this treatise, reckon the attraction as varying inversely with the 
square of the distance; but, if we may believe Aubrey, he communicated this 
principle to Newton, who had already arrived at it independently.3! In January, 
1684, Hooke propounded the formula of inverse squares to Wren and Halley, 
who themselves had already accepted it. They pointed out to Hooke that what 
was needed was no mere supposition, but a mathematical demonstration that the 
principle of gravitation would explain the paths of the planets. Wren offered to 
Hooke and Halley a reward of forty shillings ($100) if either would bring him, 
within two months, a mathematical proof of gravitation. So far as we know, none 
came.32 

Sometime in August, 1684, Halley went to Cambridge, and asked Newton 
what would be the orbit of a planet if its attraction by the sun varied inversely as 
the square of the distance between them. Newton replied, an ellipse. As Kepler 
had concluded, from his mathematical study of Tycho Brahe’s observations, that 
the planetary orbits are elliptical, astronomy seemed now confirmed by 
mathematics, and vice versa. Newton added that he had worked out the 
calculations in detail in 1679, but had laid them aside, partly because they did 
not fully accord with the then current estimates of the earth’s diameter and the 
distance of the earth from the moon; more probably because he was not sure that 
he could treat the sun, the planets, and the moon as single points in measuring 


their attractive force. But in 1671 Picard announced his new measurements of 
the earth’s radius and a degree of longitude, which last he calculated at 69.1 
English statute miles; and in 1672 Picard’s mission to Cayenne enabled him to 
estimate the distance of the sun from the earth as 87,000,000 miles (the present 
figure is 92,000,000). These new estimates harmonized well with Newton’s 
mathematics of gravitation; and further calculations in 1685 convinced him that 
a sphere attracts bodies as though all its mass were gathered at its center. Now he 
felt more confidence in his hypothesis. 

He compared the rate of fall in a stone dropped to the earth with the rate at 
which the moon would fall toward the earth if the gravitational pull of the earth 
upon the moon diminished with the square of the distance between them. He 
found that his results agreed with the latest astronomical data. He concluded that 
the force making the stone fall, and the force drawing the moon toward the earth 
despite the moon’s centrifugal impetus, were one and the same. His achievement 
lay in applying this conclusion to all bodies in space, in conceiving all the 
heavenly bodies as bound in a mesh of gravitational influences, and in showing 
how his mathematical and mechanical calculations tallied with the observations 
of the astronomers, and especially with Kepler’s planetary laws.!V 

Newton worked out his calculations anew, and communicated them to Halley 
in November, 1684. Recognizing their importance, Halley urged him to submit 
them to the Royal Society. He complied by sending the Society a treatise, 
Propositiones de Motu (February, 1685), which summarized his views on 
motion and gravitation. In March, 1686, he began a fuller exposition, and on 
April 28, 1686, he presented to the Society, in manuscript, Book I (De Motu 
Corporum) of Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica. Hooke at once 
pointed out that he had anticipated Newton in 1674. Newton answered, in a letter 
to Halley, that Hooke had taken the idea of inverse squares from Borelli and 
Bouillard. The dispute waxed to mutual irritation; Halley acted as peacemaker, 
and Newton soothed Hooke by inserting into his manuscript, under Proposition 
IV, a scholium in which he credited “our friends Wren, Hooke, and Halley” as 
having “already inferred” the law of inverse squares. But the dispute so irked 
him that when he announced to Halley (June 20, 1687), that Book II was ready, 
he added, “The third I now design to suppress. Philosophy is such an 
impertinently litigious lady that a man had as good be engaged in lawsuits as 
have to do with her.” Halley persuaded him to continue; and in September, 1687, 
the entire work was published under the imprint of the Royal Society and its 
current president, Samuel Pepys. The Society being short of funds, Halley paid 
for the publication entirely out of his own pocket, though he was not a man of 
means. So at last, after twenty years of preparation, appeared the most important 


book of seventeenth-century science, rivaled, in the magnitude of its effects 
upon the mind of literate Europe, only by the De revolutionibus orbium 
coelestium (1543) of Copernicus and The Origin of Species (1859) of Darwin. 
These three books are the basic events in the history of modern Europe. 


IV. THE PRINCIPIA 


The preface explained the title: 


Since the ancients (as we are told by Pappus) made great account of 
the science of mechanics in the investigation of natural things; and the 
moderns, laying aside substantial forms [of the Scholastics] and occult 
qualities, have endeavored to subject the phenomena of nature to the 
laws of mathematics, I have in this treatise cultivated mathematics as 
far as it regards [natural] philosophy. .. . Therefore we offer this work 
as mathematical principles of philosophy; for all the difficulty of 
philosophy seems to consist in this—from the phenomena of motions 
to investigate the forces of nature, and then from these forces to 
demonstrate the other phenomena. 


The viewpoint is to be strictly mechanical: 


I wish we could derive the rest of the phenomena of nature by the 
same kind of reasoning from mechanical principles, for I am induced 
by many reasons to suspect that they may all depend upon certain 
forces by which the particles of bodies, by some causes hitherto 
unknown, are either mutually impelled towards each other, and cohere 
in regular figures, or are repelled and recede from each other; which 
forces being unknown, philosophers have hitherto attempted the search 
of nature in vain; but I hope the principles here laid down will afford 
some light either to that or some truer method of philosophy. 


After laying down some definitions and axioms, Newton formulated three 
laws of motion: 


1. Every body continues in its state of rest, or of uniform motion in a 
straight line, unless it is compelled to change that state by forces 
impressed upon it. 


2. The change of motion is proportional to the motive force impressed, 
and is made in the direction of the straight line in which that force is 
impressed. 

3. To every action there is always opposed an equal reaction. 


Armed with these laws, and the rule of inverse squares, Newton proceeded to 
formulate the principle of gravitation. Its current form, that every particle of 
matter attracts every other particle with a force varying directly as the product of 
their masses and inversely as the square of the distance between them, is 
nowhere found in these words in the Principia; but Newton expressed the idea in 
the general scholium that closes Book II: “Gravity .. . operates . . . according to 
the quantity of the solid matter which they [the sun and the planets] contain, and 
propagates its virtue on all sides, . . . decreasing always as the inverse square of 
the distances.”°3 He applied this principle, and his laws of motion, to the 
planetary orbits, and found that his mathematical calculations harmonized with 
the elliptical orbits deduced by Kepler. He argued that the planets are deflected 
from rectilinear motions, and are kept in their orbits, by a force tending toward 
the sun and varying inversely as the square of their distances from the center of 
the sun. On similar principles he explained the attraction of Jupiter upon its 
satellites, and of the earth upon the moon. He showed that Descartes’ theory of 
vortices as the first form of the cosmos could not be reconciled with Kepler’s 
laws. He calculated the mass of each planet, and figured the density of the earth 
as between five and six times that of water. (The current figure is 5.5.) He 
accounted mathematically for the flattening of the earth at the poles, and 
ascribed the bulge of the earth at the equator to the gravitational attraction of the 
sun. He worked out the mathematics of tides as due to the combined pull of the 
sun and the moon upon the seas; and by similar “lunisolar” action he explained 
the precession of the equinoctial points. He reduced the trajectories of comets to 
regular orbits, and so confirmed Halley’s prediction. By attributing gravitational 
attraction to all planets and stars, he pictured a universe mechanically far more 
complex than had been supposed; for now every planet or star was viewed as 
influenced by every other. But into this complex multitude of heavenly bodies 
Newton placed law: the most distant star was subject to the same mechanics and 
mathematics as the smallest particles on the earth. Never had man’s vision of 
law ventured so far or so boldly into space. 

The first edition of the Principia was soon sold out, but no second edition 
appeared till 1713. Copies became so scarce and hard to secure that one scientist 
transcribed the whole work with his own hand.%4 It was recognized as an 
intellectual enterprise of the highest order, but some notes of criticism soured the 


praise. France, clinging to Descartes’ vortices, rejected the Newtonian system 
until Voltaire gave it a worshipful exposition in 1738. Cassini and Fontenelle 
objected that gravitation was just one more occult force or quality; Newton 
propounded certain relationships among the heavenly bodies, but he had not 
revealed the nature of gravitation, which remained as mysterious as God. 
Leibniz argued that unless Newton could show the mechanism by which 
gravitation could act through apparently empty space upon objects millions of 
miles away, gravitation could not be accepted as anything more than a word.?5 

Even in England the new theory was not readily received. Voltaire claimed 
that forty years after its first publication hardly twenty scientists could be found 
favorable to it. Whereas in France critics complained that the theory was 
insufficiently mechanical as compared with Descartes’ primeval whirlpools, in 
England the objections were predominantly religious. George Berkeley, in 
Principles of Human Knowledge (1710), regretted that Newton had thought of 
space, time, and motion as absolute, apparently eternal, and existing 
independently of divine support. Mechanism so pervaded the Newtonian system 
that there seemed no place in it for God. 

When Newton, after characteristic delays, agreed to prepare a second edition, 
he tried to appease his critics. He assured Leibniz and the French that he did not 
assume a force acting at a distance through empty space; he believed in an 
intervening medium of transmission, though he would not attempt to describe it; 
and he frankly confessed that he did not know the nature of gravitation. It was in 
this connection that he wrote in the second edition the oft misunderstood words 
“Non fingo hypotheses.”2° “Gravity,” he added, “must be caused by an agent 
acting constantly according to certain laws; but whether this agent be material or 
immaterial I have left to the consideration of my readers.”37 

To further meet religious objections he appended to the second edition a 
general scholium on the role of God in his system. He restricted his mechanistic 
explanations to the physical world; even in that world he saw evidences of 
divine design; the great machine required some initial source of its motion, 
which must be God; moreover there were, in the solar system, certain 
irregularities of behavior which God periodically corrected as they arose.2° To 
make room for such miraculous interpositions Newton surrendered the principle 
of the conservation of energy. The world machine, he now supposed, lost energy 
in time, and would run down if God did not intervene to restore its force.39 “This 
most beautiful system of the sun, planets, and comets,” he concluded, “could 
only proceed from the counsel and dominion of an intelligent and powerful 
Being.”40 Finally he moved toward a philosophy that could be interpreted in 
either a vitalistic or a mechanistic sense: 


And now we might add something concerning a certain most subtle 
spirit which pervades and hides in all gross bodies; by the force and 
action of which spirit the particles of bodies attract one another at near 
distances, and cohere if contiguous; and electric bodies operate to 
greater distances, as well repelling as attracting the neighboring 
corpuscles; and light is emitted, reflected, refracted, inflected, and 
heats bodies; and all sensation is excited, and the members of animal 
bodies move at the command of the will, namely by the vibrations of 
this spirit, mutually propagated along the solid filaments of the nerves, 
from the outward organs of sense to the brain, and from the brain into 
the muscles. But these are things that cannot be explained in a few 
words, nor are we furnished with that sufficiency of experiments 
which is required to an accurate determination and demonstration of 
the laws by which this electric and elastic spirit operates.41 


What was his actual religious faith? His professorship at Cambridge required 
allegiance to the Established Church, and he attended Anglican services 
regularly; but, says his secretary, “as for his private prayers, I can say nothing of 
them; I am apt to believe his intense studies deprived him of the better part.”42 
Yet he studied the Bible as zealously as he studied the universe. An archbishop 
complimented him—“You know more divinity than all of us put together”;45 and 
Locke said of his knowledge of the Scriptures, “I know few his equals.”44 He 
left theological writings greater in bulk than all his scientific works. 

His studies led him to semi-Arian conclusions much like those of Milton: that 
Christ, though the Son of God, was not equal in time or power with God the 
Father.49 For the rest, Newton was, or became, quite orthodox. He seems to have 
taken every word of the Bible as the word of God, and to have accepted the 
books of Daniel and Revelation as literal truth. The greatest scientist of his age 
was a mystic who lovingly copied out large passages from Jakob Béhme, and 
who asked Locke to discuss with him the meaning of the “White Horse” in the 
Apocalypse. He encouraged his friend John Craig to write Theologizae 
Christianae Principia Mathematica (1699), which sought to _ prove 
mathematically the date of Christ’s second coming, and the ratio between the 
highest attainable earthly happiness and the believer’s rewarding bliss in 
Paradise.46 He wrote a commentary on the Apocalypse, and argued that the 
Antichrist therein predicted was the pope of Rome. Newton’s mind was a 
mixture of Galileo’s mechanics and Kepler’s laws with B6hme’s theology. We 
shall not soon see his like again. 


V. EVENING 


He was in another sense an anomalous mixture: a man apparently absorbed in 
mathematical and mystical theory, and yet possessed of practical ability and 
common sense. In 1687 he was chosen by the University of Cambridge to go 
with others and protest to James II the King’s attempt to have the University 
admit a Benedictine monk to a degree without taking the usual oaths impossible 
to a Catholic. The mission failed to dissuade the King, but the University must 
have approved Newton’s conduct of it, for he was chosen member for 
Cambridge in the Parliament of 1689. He served till the dissolution in 1690, and 
was re-elected in 1701, but he took no memorable part in politics. 

His career was interrupted in 1692 by two years of physical and mental 
illness. He addressed to Pepys and Locke letters complaining of sleeplessness 
and melancholia, expressing fears of persecution, and mourning that he had lost 
“the former consistency of his mind.”’4” On September 16, 1693, he wrote to 
Locke: 


SIR: 
Being of opinion that you endeavored to embroil me with women and 
by other means, I was so much affected that when one told me you 
were sickly and would not live, I answered, ‘twere better if you were 
dead. I desire you to forgive me for this uncharitableness. For I am 
now Satisfied that what you have done is just, and I beg your pardon 
for having hard thoughts of you for it, and for representing that you 
struck at the root of morality in a principle you laid down in your book 
of ideas, and designed to pursue in another book, and that I took you 
for a Hobbist. I beg your pardon also for saying or thinking that there 
was a design to sell me an office, or to embroil me. 

I am your most humble 

and unfortunate servant, 

Is. NEWTON48 


Pepys, in a letter of September 26, 1693, mentioned “a discomposure in. . . head 
or mind” evidenced by a message he had received from Newton. Huygens left at 
his death (1695) a manuscript in which he noted, under date of May 29, 1694, 
that “M. Colin, a Scotchman, informed me that eighteen months ago the 
illustrious geometer, Isaac Newton, had become insane,” but had “so far 
recovered his health that he began to understand the Principia.” Huygens sent 


the report to Leibniz in a letter of June 8, 1694: “The good Mr. Newton has had 
an attack of phrenitis which lasted eighteen months, and of which they say his 
friends have cured him by means of remedies and keeping him shut up.”49 Some 
have supposed that this nervous breakdown led Newton from science to the 
Apocalypse, but we cannot say. It was said that “he never again concentrated 
after the old fashion, or did any fresh work” ;5° yet he solved almost at once, in 
1696, a mathematical problem proposed by Johann Bernoulli “to the acutest 
mathematicians in the world”; and he did likewise with a problem set by Leibniz 
in 1716.51 His answer to Bernoulli was sent anonymously through the Royal 
Society, but Bernoulli at once guessed the author to be Newton, recognizing, he 
said, “tanquam ex ungue leonem”—the lion from his toenail. In 1700 he 
discovered the theory of the sextant; he let it remain unknown except by a letter 
to Halley, and it had to be reinvented in 1730. And he seems to have filled 
creditably the difficult positions to which he was presently appointed by the 
State. 

Locke, Pepys, and other friends had for some time negotiated to secure for 
Newton a governmental position that would get him away from the confinement 
of his room and laboratory at Cambridge. In 1695 they persuaded Lord Halifax 
to offer him the post of warden of the Mint. The appointment was no sinecure, 
and no act of charity; the government wished to use Newton’s knowledge of 
chemistry and metallurgy in minting a new coinage. In 1695 he moved to 
London, where he lived with his niece Catherine Barton, the mistress of 
Halifax.52 Voltaire felt that the charm of this niece led Halifax, as chancellor of 
the exchequer, to make Newton master of the Mint in 1699;5° but this bit of 
gossip hardly explains why Newton continued to hold that office through his 
remaining twenty-eight years, and to the general satisfaction. 

His old age should have been happy. He was honored as the greatest of living 
scientists; not till our own time did any man of science enjoy such wide acclaim. 
He was elected president of the Royal Society in 1703, and annually thereafter 
till his death. In 1705 he was knighted by Queen Anne. When he rode in his 
carriage through the London streets people gazed with awe upon his pink face, 
majestic and benevolent under a mass of white hair; and they could not always 
see that he had expanded out of proportion to his modest height. He enjoyed a 
good salary, £ 1,200 a year, and invested his savings so wisely that he left £ 
32,000 when he died,°4 though he had been generous in gifts and charity. He 
surmounted successfully the South Sea Company fiasco. However, he was 
moody, sometimes irritable, suspicious, secretive, always timid but proud.5° He 
loved privacy, and did not make friends readily. In 1700 he proposed to a rich 
widow; nothing came of it, and he never married. Highstrung and morbidly 


sensitive, he bore criticism painfully, resented it sharply, and fought back stoutly 
in controversy. He was conscious of his own work and ability, but he lived 
modestly until his salary and his savings enabled him to have six servants and 
enjoy a high place in London society. 

In his seventy-ninth year he began to repay his debt to nature. Diseases that 
respect no genius afflicted him—stone in the bladder and urinary incontinence; 
at the age of eighty-three he suffered from gout, and at eighty-four from 
hemorrhoids. On March 19, 1727, the pains from the stone were so severe that 
he lost consciousness. He never regained it, but died the next day, in his eighty- 
fifth year. He was buried in Westminster Abbey after a funeral led by statesmen, 
nobles, and philosophers, in a pall borne by dukes and earls. Poets swathed him 
in elegies, and Pope composed a famous epitaph: 


Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night; 
God said, Let Newton be! and all was light. 


Voltaire even in old age was moved when he told how, in his English exile, he 
had seen a mathematician buried with the honors of a king.°® 

Newton’s fame grew to almost absurd heights. Leibniz judged his rival’s 
contributions to mathematics to be equal in value to all previous work in that 
science.°? Hume considered Newton “the greatest and rarest genius that ever 
rose for the adornment and instruction of the species,”°8 and Voltaire modestly 
agreed.°9 Lagrange called the Principia “the greatest production of the human 
mind,” and Laplace assured it for all time “a pre-eminence above all other 
productions of the human intellect”; Newton, he added, was the most fortunate 
of men, for there is only one universe, and one ultimate principle in it, and 
Newton discovered that principle.©? Such judgments are precarious, for “truth,” 
even in science, wilts like a flower. 

If we rank the greatness of a man by the least subjective test, the spread and 
duration of his influence, Newton can be compared only with the founders of 
world religions and pivotal philosophies. For a time his influence upon English 
mathematics was harmful, for his “fluxions” and their notation proved less 
convenient than the calculus and notation with which Leibniz prevailed on the 
Continent. For a century his corpuscular theory of light seems to have impeded 
the progress of optics, though some students now find much help in Newton’s 
view.®! In mechanics his work has proved endlessly creative. “All that has been 
accomplished in mechanics since his day,” wrote Ernst Mach, “has been a 


deductive, formal, and mathematical development . . . on the basis of Newton’s 
laws.”62 

Theologians at first feared the influence of the Principia on religion; but 
Bentley’s Boyle lectures (1692), encouraged by Newton, turned the new world- 
view to the support of faith by stressing the apparent unity, order, and grandeur 
of the universe as evidences of the wisdom, power, and majesty of God. 
However, the same Newtonian system was accepted by the deists as 
strengthening their replacement of the Christian theology with a simple 
acceptance of one God, or even their identification of God with Nature and her 
laws. Probably the final influence of Newton on religion was injurious; despite 
his protests, and his million words of theological writings, freethinkers supposed 
that he had conceived a self-subsistent world, and had brought deity into it as a 
comforting afterthought. In France especially, Newton’s cosmology, though 
presented deistically by Voltaire, encouraged the mechanistic atheism of many 
philosophes. 

Between the decline of the Cartesian cosmogony in France (c. 1740) and the 
rise of relativity theories and quantum mechanics in the twentieth century, 
Newton’s “System of the World” met no serious challenge, and seemed to be 
verified by every advance or discovery in physics or astronomy. So far as an 
outsider can understand such arcana, the principal dissents of contemporary 
physicists from Newton’s mechanics are: 

1. Newton took space and distance, time and motion, as absolute—i.e., not 
varying in quantity according to anything outside themselves.®° Einstein 
considered them relative—varying with the position and motion of the observer 
in space and time. 

2. Newton’s first law of motion apparently assumed that a body might 
“continue in a state of rest, or of uniform motion in a straight line.” But “rest” is 
always relative, like the rest of a traveler in a speeding plane; all things move, 
and never in a straight line, for every line of motion or action is deflected by 
surrounding bodies (as Newton realized). 

3. Newton thought of mass as a constant; some contemporary physicists think 
of it as varying with the relative velocity of observer and object. 

4. “Force” is now looked upon as a convenient but not necessary concept in 
science, which aims to content itself with describing sequences, relations, and 
results. We do not and need not (we are told) know what “it” is that passes from 
a moving object to an object that it strikes; we need only record the sequences, 
and assume (never with absolute certainty) that these will be in the future what 
they have appeared to be in the past. Gravitation, in this view, is not a force but a 
system of relationships among events in space and time. 


It is a consolation to learn that these and other emendations of Newton’s 
mechanics are of importance only in fields (such as electromagnetic phenomena) 
where particles seem to move with a speed approaching the velocity of light; 
elsewhere the divergence between the old physics and the new may be safely 
ignored. Philosophers, cured of certainty by history, may still retain a humble 
skepticism about contemporary ideas, including their own; they will sense a 
fluent relativity in relativity formulas; and they will remind all delvers in atoms 
and stars of Newton’s own final estimate of his epochal achievement: 


I do not know what I may appear to the world; but to myself I seem 
to have been only like a boy playing on the seashore, and diverting 
myself in now and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, while the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me.®4 


I. By which any power of a binomial (an algebraic expression composed of two terms connected by a plus 
or minus sign) can be found by an algebraic formula instead of being worked out by multiplication. Newton 
had been partly anticipated in this theorem by Viéte and Pascal. 


II. Later physicists preferred Huygens’ undulating theory on the ground that Newton’s corpuscular 
hypothesis did not account satisfactorily for phenomena of diffraction, interference, and polarization. 
Contemporary physics would like to combine the two views to explain phenomena apparently involving 
both corpuscles and waves. The photons or quanta of today recall Newton’s corpuscles. The ether is at 
present in disrepute. 


Ill. Cf. Albert Einstein, Relativity (New York, 1900), 88. 


IV. Kepler’s laws (1609, 1619): 1. The planets describe elliptical orbits, in which the sun is one focus. 2. 
The line joining a planet to the sun sweeps over equal areas in equal times. 3. The square of the period of 
revolution of a planet is proportional to the cube of its average distance from the sun. This last formula led 
to the law of inverse squares. 


CHAPTER XX 
English Philosophy 


1648-1715 


I. THOMAS HOBBES: 1588-1679 
1. Formative Influences 


HE WAS born aforetime on April 5, 1588; his mother attributed his premature 
birth to her fright at the coming of the Spanish Armada and the threat of a large- 
scale invasion by murderous idolaters. To this unpremeditated expulsion into life 
the philosopher ascribed his timorous disposition, but he was the boldest heretic 
of his age. His father, an Anglican clergyman at Malmesbury in Wiltshire, may 
have transmitted some pugnacity to the son, for he engaged in a brawl at the 
door of his church and then disappeared, leaving his three children to be brought 
up by a brother. 

The brother prospered, and at fifteen Thomas entered Magdalen College, 
Oxford, doubtless as timid as any youth venturing into caves dedicated to the 
idols of the tribe. He found little to his liking in the philosophy taught there; he 
consoled himself with extracurricular reading, and gained a firsthand 
acquaintance with Greek and Latin classics. Graduating at twenty, he had the 
good fortune to be employed as private tutor to William Cavendish, who became 
second Earl of Devonshire; the protection given him by that family proved 
precious to him in the days of his heresies. With his pupil he traveled on the 
Continent (1610). On his return he served for a while as secretary to Francis 
Bacon; that stimulating experience may have shared in forming his thoroughly 
empirical philosophy. About this time, Aubrey tells us, “Mr. Benjamin Johnson, 
Poet Laureate, was his loving and familiar friend,”! more learned than Hobbes, 
and not yet tough. Soon he was back with the Cavendish family; he retained 
relations with it for three generations; and probably from these generous and 
well-entrenched patrons he adopted the royalist and High Church views that won 
pardon for his materialistic metaphysics, and kept him from burning. 


His discovery of Euclid was a turning point in his mental biography. He was 
forty years old when, in a private library, he saw the Elements open at 
Proposition XLVII of Book I. Reading it, he cried out, “By God, this is 
impossible!” The demonstration referred for its proof to an earlier proposition, 
and this to another, and so backward to the initial definitions and axioms. He 
was delighted with this logical architecture, and fell in love with geometry.2 But, 
Aubrey adds, he “was much addicted to music, and practiced on the bass viol.” 
In 1629 he published a translation of Thucydides, with the professed aim of 
scaring England away from democracy. In that year he resumed his travels, now 
as tutor to his first pupil’s son, the third Earl of Devonshire. His visit to Galileo 
(1636) may have strengthened his inclination to interpret the universe in 
mechanical terms. 

He returned to England in 1637. As the conflict between Parliament and 
Charles I progressed, Hobbes wrote an essay, The Elements of Law, Natural and 
Politique, defending the absolute authority of the King as indispensable to social 
order and national unity. This was circulated in manuscript, and might have led 
to the author’s arrest had not Charles dissolved the Parliament. As the temper of 
the conflict rose, Hobbes thought it discreet to retire to the Continent (1640). He 
remained there, chiefly in Paris, for the next eleven years. In Paris he won the 
friendship of Mersenne and Gassendi, and the hostility of Descartes. Mersenne 
invited him to submit comments on Descartes’ Meditations; he did, with some 
courtesy but too much point, and Descartes never forgave him. When civil war 
came to England (1642), Royalist emigrés formed a colony in France, and 
Hobbes may have taken from them some added rubbing of monarchist 
sentiment. For two years (1646—48) he was tutor in mathematics to the exiled 
Prince of Wales, the future Charles I]. The outbreak of the Fronde in France— 
aiming, like the revolt in England, to limit royal power—confirmed his 
conviction that only an absolute monarchy could maintain stability and internal 
peace. 

He arrived very slowly at the definitive expression of his philosophy. “He 
walked much and contemplated,” says Aubrey, “and he had in the head of his 
staff [cane] a pen and inkhorn, carried always a notebook in his pocket, and as 
soon as a notion darted, he presently entered it into his book, or else he should 
perhaps have lost it.” He issued a series of minor works,! most of which are 
now negligible; but in 1651 he gathered his thoughts into a reckless masterpiece 
of thought and style: The Leviathan, or The Matter, Form, and Power of a 
Commonwealth, Ecclesiastical and Civil. This is one of the landmarks in the 
history of philosophy; we must tarry with it leisurely. 


2. Logic and Psychology 


The style is almost as good as Bacon’s: not as rich in illuminating images, but 
every bit as pithy, idiomatic, forceful, and direct, with now and then a tang of 
pointed irony. There is no ornament here, no show of eloquence, only the clear 
expression of clear thought with a stoic economy of verbal means. “Words,” said 
Hobbes, “are wise men’s counters, they do but reckon by them; but they are the 
money of fools that value them by the authority of an Aristotle, a Cicero, or a 
Thomas.” With that new razor he cut down many a weed of pretentious and 
meaningless speech. When he came upon St. Thomas Aquinas’ definition of 
eternity as nunc stans, or “everlasting now,” he shrugged it off as “easy enough 
to say, but though I fain would, yet I never could conceive it; they that can are 
happier than I.” Therefore Hobbes is a blunt nominalist: class or abstract nouns 
like man or virtue are merely names for generalizing ideas; they do not represent 
objects; all objects are individual entities—individual virtuous actions, 
individual men... 

He defines his terms carefully, and on the first page of his book he defines 
“Leviathan” as “a commonwealth or state.” He found the word in Job (xli), 
where God used it for an unspecified sea monster as an image of the divine 
power. Hobbes proposed to make the state a great organism that should absorb 
and direct all human activity. But before coming to his main thesis he swept 
through logic and psychology with a merciless hand. 

He understood by philosophy what we should now call science: “the 
knowledge of effects, or of appearances, acquired from the knowledge. . . of 
their causes, and, conversely, of possible causes from their known effects.”° He 
followed Bacon in expecting from such a study great practical benefits to human 
life. But he ignored Bacon’s call to inductive reasoning; he was all for “true 
ratiocination,” i.e., deduction from experience; and in his admiration for 
mathematics he added that “ratiocination is the same with addition and 
subtraction”—i.e., the combination or separation of images or ideas. He thought 
that what we lack is not experience, but proper reasoning about experience. If we 
could clear away the miasma of meaningless words from metaphysics, and the 
prejudices transmitted by custom, education, and partisan spirit, what a load of 
error would fall away! Reason, however, is fallible, and, except in mathematics, 
can never give us certainty. “The knowledge of consequence, which I have said 
before is called science, is not absolute, but conditional. No man can know by 
discourse [reasoning] that this or that is, has been, or will be, which is to know 


absolutely; but only that if this be, that is; if this has been, that has been; if this 
shall be, that shall be; which is to know conditionally.”® 

As that passage foresaw Hume’s argument that we know only sequences, not 
causes, so Hobbes anticipated Locke’s sensationist psychology. All knowledge 
begins with sensation. “There is no conception in a man’s mind which hath not 
at first, totally or by parts, been begotten upon the organs of sense.”” It is a 
frankly materialistic psychology: nothing exists, outside us or within us, except 
matter and motion. “All qualities called sensible,” or sensory (light, color, form, 
hardness, softness, sound, odor, taste, heat, cold), “are, in the object that causeth 
them, but so many several motions of the matter, by which it presseth our organs 
diversely. Neither, in us that are pressed, are they anything else but divers 
motions, for motion produceth nothing but motion.”8 Motion in the form of 
change is necessary to sensation; “semper idem sentire idem est ac nihil sentire” 
(Hobbes could be epigrammatic in Latin too)—always to feel the same thing is 
the same as to feel nothing.9 (So neither the white man nor the colored man is 
conscious of his own odor, since it is always under his nose.) 

From sensation Hobbes proceeds to derive imagination and memory through 
a peculiar application of what came to be Newton’s first law of motion: 


That when a thing lies still, unless somewhat else stir it, it will lie still 
forever, is a truth that no man doubts of. But that when a thing is in 
motion it will eternally be in motion unless somewhat else stay it, 
though the reason be the same (namely, that nothing can change itself), 
is not so easily assented to. ... 

When a body is once in motion it moveth (unless something else 
hinder it) eternally; and whatsoever hindreth it cannot in an instant, but 
[only] in time and by degrees, quite extinguish it. And as we see in the 
water, though the wind cease, the waves give not over rolling for a 
long time after; so also it happeneth in that motion which is made in 
the internal parts of a man, then when he sees, dreams, etc. For after 
the object is removed, or the eye shut, we still retain an image of the 
things seen, though more obscure than when we see it. And this is it 
the Latins call Imagination. . . . Imagination, therefore, is nothing but 
decaying sense .... When we would express the decay, and signifying 
that the sense is fading, old, and past, it is called Memory... . Much 
Memory, or memory of many things, is called Experience.1° 


Ideas are imaginations produced by sensation or memory. Thought is a 
sequence of such imaginations. That sequence is determined not by a free will 


but by mechanical laws governing the association of ideas. 


Not every thought to every thought succeeds indifferently. But as 
we have no imagination whereof we have not formerly had sense in 
whole or in parts, so we have no transition from one imagination to 
another whereof we never had the like before in our senses. The reason 
whereof is this: All fancies [imaginations, ideas] are motions within 
us, relics of those made in the sense; and those motions that 
immediately succeeded one another in the sense, continue also 
together after sense. . . . But because in sense, to one and the same 
thing perceived, sometimes one thing, sometimes another, succeeds, it 
comes to pass in time that, in the imaging of anything, there is no 
certainty what we shall imagine next; only this is certain, it shall be 
something that succeeded the same before, at one time or another. !1 


Such a train of thoughts may be unguided, as in dreams, or “regulated by some 
desire and design.” In dreams the images lying dormant in the brain are aroused 
by some “agitation of the inward parts of man’s body.” For all parts of the body 
are connected in some way with certain parts of the brain. “I believe there is a 
reciprocation of motion from the brain to the vital parts, and back from the vital 
parts to the brain, whereby not only imagination [or idea] begetteth motion in 
those parts, but also motion in those parts begetteth imagination like to that by 
which it was begotten.”!2 “Our dreams are the reverse of our waking 
imaginations: the motion, when we are awake, beginning at one end, and, when 
we dream, at another.”!3 The illogical sequence of images in dreams is due to 
the absence of any external sensation to check them, or of any purpose to guide 
them. 

There is no place in Hobbes’s psychology for free will. The will itself is no 
separate faculty or entity, but merely the last desire or aversion in the process of 
deliberation; and deliberation is an alternation of desires or aversions, which 
ends when one impulse lasts long enough to flow into action. “In deliberation the 
last appetite or aversion immediately adhering to the action or the omission 
thereof is that we call the will.”!4 “Appetite, fear, hope, or the rest of the 
passions are not called voluntary, for they proceed not from, but are, the will, 
and the will is not voluntary.”!5 “Because every act of man’s will, and every 
desire and inclination, proceedeth from some cause, and that from another cause, 
in a continual chain (whose first link is in the hand of God the first of all causes), 
they proceed from necessity. So that to him that could see the connection of 
those causes, the necessity of all men’s voluntary actions would appear 


manifest.”16 Throughout the universe there is an unbroken chain of causes and 
effects. Nothing is contingent or miraculous or due to chance. 

The world is a machine of matter in motion according to law, and man 
himself is a similar machine. Sensations enter him as motions, and beget images 
or ideas; each idea is the beginning of a motion, and becomes an action if not 
impeded by another idea.!” Every idea, however abstract, moves the body in 
some degree, however unseen. The nervous system is a mechanism for 
transforming sensory motion into muscular motion. Spirits exist, but they are 
merely subtle forms of matter.18 The soul and the mind are not immaterial; they 
are names for the vital processes of the body and operations of the brain. Hobbes 
makes no attempt to explain why consciousness should have developed in such a 
mechanical process of sensation-to-idea-to-response. And by reducing all 
perceived qualities of objects to images in the “mind,” he comes close to the 
position that Berkeley would later take in refuting materialism—that all reality 
known to us is perception, mind. 


3. Ethics and Politics 


Like Descartes before him and Spinoza after him, Hobbes undertakes an 
analysis of the passions, for he finds in them the sources of all human actions. 
All three philosophers use the word passion broadly to mean any basic instinct, 
feeling, or emotion—chiefly appetite (or desire) and aversion, love and hate, 
delight and fear. Behind all these are pleasure and pain—physiological processes 
raising or lowering the vitality of the organism. Appetite is the beginning of a 
motion toward something that promises pleasure; love is such an appetite 
directed to one person. All impulses (as La Rochefoucauld would argue fourteen 
years later) are forms of self-love, and derive from the instinct of self- 
preservation. Pity is the imagination of future calamity to ourselves, aroused by 
perceiving another’s calamity; charity is the satisfied feeling of power in helping 
others. Gratitude sometimes includes a certain hostility. “To have received from 
one, to whom we think ourselves equal, greater benefits than there is hope to 
requite, disposeth to counterfeit love but really secret hatred, and puts a man into 
the estate of a desperate debtor, that, in declining the sight of his creditor, tacitly 
wishes him there where he might never see him more. For benefits oblige, and 
obligation is thralldom.”!9 The basic aversion is fear, the basic appetite is for 
power. “I put for a general inclination of all mankind a perpetual and restless 
desire of power after power, that ceaseth only in death.”29 We desire riches and 
knowledge as means to power, and honors as evidence of power; and we desire 


power because we fear insecurity. Laughter is an expression of superiority and 
power. 


The passion of laughter is nothing else but sudden glory [self- 
satisfaction] arising from a sudden conception of some eminency in 
ourselves by comparison with the infirmity of others, or with our own 
formerly; for men laugh at the follies of themselves past, when these 
come suddenly to remembrance, except they bring with them any 
present dishonor. . . . Laughter is incident most to them that are 
conscious of the fewest abilities in themselves, who are forced to keep 
themselves in their own favor by observing the imperfections of other 
men. And therefore much laughter at the defects of others is a sign of 
pusillanimity. For of great minds one of the proper works is to help 
and free others from scorn, and compare themselves only with the 
most able.21 


Good and bad are subjective terms, varying in content not only from place to 
place and from time to time, but from person to person. “The object of any 
appetite or desire . . . a man calleth the good; the object of his hate or aversion, 
evil; for these words . . . are ever used with relation to the person that useth 
them, there being nothing simply and absolutely so, nor any common rule of 
good and evil to be taken from the nature of the objects themselves.”22 Strength 
of passions may be good, and lead to greatness. “He who has no great passion 
for . . . power, riches, knowledge, or honor . . . cannot possibly have a great 
fancy or much judgment.” To have weak passions is dullness; to have passions 
abnormally strong is madness; “to have no desires is to be dead.”23 


The felicity of this life consisteth not in the repose of a mind 
satisfied. For there is no such finis ultimus (utmost aim) nor summum 
bonum (greatest good) as is spoken of in the books of the old moral 
philosophers. . . . Felicity is a continual progress of the desire, from 
one object to another, the obtaining of the former being still but the 
way to the latter.24 


The government of men so constituted, so acquisitive and competitive, so hot 
with passions and prone to strife, is the most complex and arduous of all human 
tasks, and to those who undertake it we must allow every weapon of psychology 
and power. Though the human will is not free, society is justified in encouraging 
certain actions by calling them virtuous and rewarding them, and in discouraging 


some actions by calling them wicked and punishing them. There is no 
contradiction here with determinism: these social approvals and condemnations 
are added, for the good of the group, to the motives influencing conduct. “The 
world is governed by opinion”;2° government, religion, and the moral code are 
in large part the manipulation of opinion to reduce the necessity and area of 
force. 

Government is necessary, not because man is naturally bad—for “the desires 
and other passions . . . are in themselves no sin”26—but because man is by 
nature more individualistic than social. Hobbes did not agree with Aristotle that 
man is “a political animal”—i.e., a being equipped by nature for society. On the 
contrary, he conceived an original “state of nature” (and therefore the original 
nature of man) as a condition of competition and mutual aggression checked 
only by fear, not yet by law. We can visualize that hypothetical condition (said 
Hobbes) by observing international relations in our own age: nations are still for 
the most part in “a state of nature,” not yet subject to a superimposed law or 
power. 


In all times kings and persons of sovereign authority, because of 
their independency, are in continual jealousies, and in the state and 
posture of gladiators; having their weapons pointed, and their eyes 
fixed, on one another—that is, their forts, garrisons, and guns on the 
frontiers of their kingdoms—and continual spies upon their neighbors; 


which is a posture of war. .. . Where there is no common power there 
is no law, no injustice. Force and fraud are in war the cardinal 
virtues.27 


So, Hobbes believed, individuals and families, before the coming of social 
organization, had lived in a condition of perpetual war, actual or potential, 
“every man against every man.”28 “War consisteth not in battle only, ... but ina 
tract of time wherein the will to contend by battle is sufficiently shown.”29 He 
rejected the theory of Roman jurists and Christian philosophers that there is, or 
ever was, a “law of nature” in the sense of laws of right and wrong based upon 
the nature of man as a “reasonable animal”; he admitted that man was 
occasionally rational, but saw him rather as a creature of passions—above all, 
the will to power—using reason as a tool of desire, and controlled only by fear 
of force. Primitive life—i.e., life before social organization—was lawless, 
violent, fearful, “nasty, brutish, and short.”3° 

From this hypothetical “state of nature,” men, in Hobbes’s vision, had 
emerged by an implicit agreement one with another to submit to a common 


power. This is the “social-contract” theory made popular by Rousseau’s treatise 
under that title (1762), but already old and battered in Hobbes’s day. Milton, in 
his tract On the Tenure of Kings and Magistrates (1649), had just interpreted the 
contract as an agreement between a king and his subjects—that they would obey 
him, and that he would properly fulfill the duties of his office; if he failed in this, 
said Milton (like Buchanan, Mariana, and many others), the people would be 
justified in deposing him. Hobbes objected to this form of the theory on the 
ground that it established no authority empowered to enforce the contract, or to 
determine when it had been broken. He preferred to think of the social compact 
as made not between ruler and ruled, but among the ruled, who agreed 


to confer all their power and strength [their right to the use of force 
upon one another] upon one man, or upon one assembly of men... . 
This done, the multitude so united in one person is called a 
COMMONWEALTH. This is the generation of the great LEVIATHAN, or 
rather . . . of that Mortal God to which we owe, under the Immortal 
God, our peace and defense. For by this authority, given him by every 
... Man in the Commonwealth, he hath the use of so much power and 
strength conferred on him, that by terror thereof he is enabled to form 
the wills of them all .. . to the end he may use the strength and means 
of them all, as he shall think expedient, for their peace and common 
defense. And he that carryeth this Person is called Sovereign, and said 
to have Sovereign Power; and every one besides, his Subject.31 


The theory rashly assumed, among the “nasty and brutish” savages 
aforementioned, a degree of order, rationality and humility sufficient for an 
agreement to surrender their powers. Hobbes wisely allowed for alternative 
origins of the state: 


The attaining to this Sovereign Power is by two ways. One, by 
natural force, as when a man... maketh his children to submit 
themselves, and their children, to his government, as being able to 
destroy them if they refuse; or by war subdueth his enemies to his will. 
... The other is when men agree among themselves to submit to some 
man, or assembly of men, voluntarily, on confidence to be protected 
by him against all others. This latter may be called a Political 
Commonwealth.2 


However based, the sovereign, to be really sovereign, must have absolute 
power, for without it he cannot ensure individual security and public peace. To 
resist him is to violate the social contract which every person in the community 
has implicitly agreed to by accepting the protection of its head. The theoretical 
absolutism may admit of some actual limitations: a sovereign may be resisted if 
he orders a man to kill or maim himself, or to confess a crime, or if the ruler is 
no longer able to protect his subjects. “The obligation of subjects to the 
Sovereign is understood to last as long and no longer than the power lasteth by 
which he is able to protect them.” Revolution is always a crime until it succeeds. 
It is always unlawful and unjust, for both law and justice are determined by the 
Sovereign; but if a revolution establishes a stable and effective government, the 
subject is bound to obey the new power. 

The king does not rule by divine right, since his power is derived from the 
people; but his authority must not be limited by a popular assembly, or by law, 
or by the Church. It should extend also to property; the sovereign should 
determine property rights, and may reappropriate private property for what he 
deems the public good.34 Absolutism is necessary, for when power is shared, as 
between king and parliament, there will soon be conflict, then civil war, then 
chaos, then insecurity of life and property; and since security and peace are the 
ultimate needs of a society, there should be no separation, but full unity and 
concentration, of governmental powers. Where powers are divided there is no 
sovereign, and where there is no sovereign there will soon be no state.35 

Consequently the only logical form of government is monarchy. It should be 
hereditary, for the right to choose his successor is part of the sovereign’s 
sovereignty; again the alternative is anarchy.2° Government by an assembly 
might serve, but only on condition that its power be absolute, not subject to the 
shifting desires of an uninformed populace. “A democracy is no more than an 
aristocracy of orators.”°’ The people are so readily moved by demagogues that 
control must be exercised by the government over speech and press; there should 
be strict censorship of the publication, importation, and reading of books.38 
There is to be no nonsense about individual liberty, private judgment, or 
conscience; anything that threatens the sovereign authority, and therefore the 
public peace, should be contracepted at the source.°9 How could a state be 
governed, or protected in its foreign relations, if every individual remained free 
to obey or not to obey the law according to his private opinion? 


4, Religion and the State 


The sovereign must also control the religion of his people, for this, when 
taken to heart, can be a disruptively explosive force. Hobbes offers a summary 
definition: “Fear of power invisible, feigned by the mind, or imagined from tales 
publicly allowed [is] Religion; not allowed, Superstition.”4° This reduces 
religion to fear, imagination, and pretense; but elsewhere Hobbes ascribes it to 
an anxious inquiry into the causes and beginnings of things and events.4! 
Ultimately this pursuit of causes leads to the belief that “there must be (as even 
the heathen philosophers confessed) one First Mover, i.e., a First and an eternal 
cause of all things; which is that which men mean by the name of God.”42 Men 
naturally supposed that this First Cause was like themselves, a person, soul, and 
will, only much more powerful. They attributed to this Cause all events whose 
natural determinants they could not yet discern, and they saw, in strange events, 
portents and prophecies of the divine will. 


In these four things, opinion of ghosts [spirits], ignorance of second 
causes, devotion towards what men fear, and taking of things casual 
for prognostications, consisteth the natural seed of religion, which, by 
reason of different fancies, judgments, and passions of several men, 
hath grown up into ceremonies so different, that those which are used 
by one man are for the most part ridiculous to another.43 


Hobbes was a deist rather than an atheist. He acknowledged an intelligent 
Supreme Being,*4 but added, “Men... may naturally know that God is, though 
not what he is.”45 We must not conceive of God as having figure, for all figure is 
finite; or as having parts; or as being in this or that place, “for whatsoever is in 
place is bounded and finite”; nor that he moves or rests, for these ascribe to him 
place; nor (except by metaphor) that he partakes of grief, repentance, anger, 
mercy, want, appetite, hope, or any desire.46 Hobbes concluded that “the nature 
of God is incomprehensible.”4” He would not describe God as incorporeal, for 
we cannot conceive anything to be without body; probably every “spirit” is 
subtly corporeal.48 

Having put religion and God in their place, Hobbes proposed to make use of 
them as instruments and servants of government. For this he claimed prestigious 
precedents. 


The first founders and legislators of commonwealths amongst the 
Gentiles, whose ends were only to keep the people in obedience and 
peace, have in all places taken care: First, to imprint in their minds a 
belief that those precepts which they gave concerning religion might 


not be thought to proceed from their own device, but from the dictates 
of some God, or other Spirit; or else that they themselves were of a 
higher nature than mere mortals, that their laws might be more easily 
received: So Numa Pompilius pretended to receive the ceremonies he 
instituted among the Romans from the nymph Egeria; and the first 
king and founder of the Kingdom of Peru pretended himself and his 
wife to be the children of the sun; and Mahomet, to set up his new 
religion, pretended to have conferences with the Holy Ghost in the 
form of a dove. Secondly, they have had a care to make it believed that 
the same things were displeasing to the gods, which were forbidden by 
the laws.49 


Lest anyone conclude that Moses used similar devices in ascribing his laws to 
God, Hobbes adds, with a certain allergy to fire, that “God himself, by 
supernatural revelation, planted religion” among the Jews. 

But he feels himself justified, by historical examples, in recommending that 
religion be made an instrument of government, and that, in consequence, its 
doctrines and observances be dictated by the sovereign. If the Church were 
independent of the state there would be two sovereigns, therefore no sovereign; 
and subjects would be torn between two masters. 


Seeing the ghostly [spiritual] power challenges [assumes] the right 
to declare what is sin, it challenges by consequence to declare what is 
law (sin being nothing but the transgression of the law). .. . When 
these two powers [Church and state] oppose one another, the 
Commonwealth cannot but be in great danger of civil war, and 
dissolution.°° 


In such a conflict the Church will have an advantage, “for every man, if he be in 
his wits, will in all things yield that man an absolute obedience, by virtue of 
whose sentence he believes himself to be either saved or damned.” When the 
spiritual power moves the subjects “by the terror of punishment and hope of 
reward” of this supernatural sort, “and by strange and hard words suffocates 
their understanding, it must needs thereby distract the people, and either 
overwhelm the commonwealth by oppression, or cast it into the fire of civil 
war.”°! The only escape from such turmoil, Hobbes thinks, is to make the 
Church subject to the state. As the Catholic Church had the opposite solution, 
Hobbes, in Part IV of The Leviathan, attacks it as the ultimate and most powerful 
foe of his philosophy. 


He enters upon some “Higher Criticism” of the Bible—questions Moses’ 
authorship of the Pentateuch, and dates the historical books much later than in 
orthodox tradition. He suggests that Christianity should require of its adherents 
only a faith in “Jesus the Christ,” and that for the rest it should allow public 
opinion to vary within the safe bounds of public order. To a creed so chastened 
he offers not only the support of the government, but the full force of the state to 
propagate it. He agrees with the pope that only one religion should be tolerated 
in a state.°2 He advises the citizens to accept the theology of their sovereign 
without critical hesitation, as a duty to morality and the state. “For it is with the 
mysteries of our religion as with wholesome pills for the sick, which, swallowed 
whole, have the virtue to cure, but, chewed, are for the most part cast up again 
without effect.”°3 The most powerful assault that any Englishman had yet made 
upon Christianity ended with Christianity established as the inescapable law of 
an absolute state. 


5. Baiting the Bear 


“And thus,” said the final paragraph of The Leviathan, “I have brought to an 
end my Discourse of Civil and Ecclesiastical Government, occasioned by the 
disorders of the present time, without partiality .. . and without other design than 
to set before men’s eyes the mutual relation between protection and obedience.” 

The impartiality was not widely recognized. The emigrés who gathered about 
Charles II in France welcomed Hobbes’s defense of royalty, but condemned his 
materialism as indiscreet if not blasphemous, and they regretted that their 
unmanageable philosopher had spent reams attacking the Catholic Church just 
when they were soliciting the aid of a Catholic king. The Anglican divines who 
were among the refugees from the triumphant Puritans raised such an outcry 
against the book that Hobbes “was ordered to come no more to court.”°4 Finding 
himself now friendless and unprotected in France, Hobbes decided to make his 
peace with Cromwell and return to England. According to Bishop Burnet, he 
made some changes in the text of The Leviathan “to gratify the Republicans.”°° 
This is not certain; certain it is, however, that the doctrine of revolution as 
unlawful in origin, but sanctified by success, fitted imperfectly, like patchwork, 
with the basic doctrine of absolute obedience to an absolute monarch. The final 
“Review and Conclusion,” which looks like an afterthought, explained the 
conditions under which a subject formerly loyal to a king might in time 
gracefully submit to the new regime that had deposed the king. The book was 
published in London (1651) while Hobbes was still in Paris. At the end of that 


year, amid a severe winter, he crossed to England, and found a familiar haven 
with the Earl of Devonshire, who had long since submitted to the revolutionary 
Parliament. Hobbes sent in his own submission; it was accepted; and the 
philosopher, supported by a small pension from the Earl, moved to a house in 
London, because in the countryside “the want of learned conversation was a very 
great inconvenience.”°° He was now sixty-three years old. 

Slowly, as his book found readers, a swarm of critics gathered around his 
head. One clergyman after another came to the defense of Christianity, and 
asked who was this “Malmesbury animal” who set himself up against Aristotle, 
Oxford, Parliament, and God? Hobbes was timid, but he was a fighter; in 1655 
he restated, in The Elements of Philosophy, his materialistic and deterministic 
views. John Bramhall, the learned bishop of Derry, cast his hook for Hobbes in 
The Catching of the Leviathan (1658), and aimed so well, according to another 
bishop, that “the hook is still in Hobbes’s nose.”°7 The attacks continued in 
almost every year till Hobbes’s death. The Earl of Clarendon, after his fall from 
power as chancellor, amused his exile by publishing A Brief View and Survey of 
the Dangerous and Pernicious Errors, in Church and State, in Mr. Hobbes’s 
Book entitled Leviathan (1676); through 322 pages it followed the volumes 
systematically, answering argument with argument in lucid and majestic prose. 
Clarendon spoke as a man with long experience in political office, and smiled 
Hobbes’s philosophy away as that of one who had had no responsible posts to 
temper his theorems with practice; and he hoped that “Mr. Hobbes might have a 
place in Parliament, and sit in Council, and be present in Courts of Justice and 
other Tribunals, whereby it is probable he would find that his solitary 
cogitations, how deep soever, and his too peremptory adhering to some 
Philosophical Notions, and even Rules of Geometry, have misled him in the 
investigation of Policy.”5® 

Not all the attacks were so even-tempered. In 1666 the House of Commons 
ordered one of its committees “to receive information touching such books as 
tend to atheism, blasphemy, and profaneness, or against the essence and 
attributes of God, and in particular the book published in the name of White [a 
former Catholic priest who questioned the immortality of the soul], and the book 
of Hobbes called The Leviathan.”°9 “There was a report (and surely true),” says 
Aubrey, “that in Parliament . . . some of the bishops made a motion to have the 
good old Gentleman burnt for a heretic.”6° Hobbes destroyed such of his 
unpublished papers as might further embroil him, and wrote three dialogues 
arguing learnedly that no court in England could try him for heresy. 

The restored King came to his rescue. Shortly after reaching London, Charles 
II noticed Hobbes in the street, recognized him as his former tutor, and 


welcomed him to the court. The Restoration court, already inclined to religious 
skepticism, and defending royal absolutism against Parliament, found some 
congenial elements in Hobbes’s philosophy. But his bald head, white hair, and 
Puritanlike garb invited taunting. Charles himself called him “the Bear,” and, as 
Hobbes neared, said, “Here comes the Bear to be baited.”6! Nonetheless the 
witty King relished Hobbes’s ready repartees. He had the old man’s portrait 
painted, placed it in his private chambers, and gave him a pension of a hundred 
pounds a year. Though this was irregularly paid, it sufficed, with fifty pounds a 
year from the Cavendish family, to meet the philosopher’s simple needs. 

Aubrey describes him as sickly in youth but healthy and vigorous in old age. 
He played tennis till he was seventy-five; when a tennis court was not available 
he took a daily walk long and brisk enough to give him a “great sweat, and then 
he gave the servant some money to rub him.” He ate and drank moderately; after 
seventy no meat and no wine. He bragged that he “had been in excess in his life 
a hundred times,” but Aubrey calculated that as this came to little more than 
once a year, it was not egregious. He never married. He appears to have had an 
illegitimate daughter, for whom he made generous provision.®2 He read little in 
these later years, and “was wont to say that if he had read as much as other men, 
he should have known no more than” they. “At night, when he was abed, and the 
doors made fast, and was sure nobody heard him, he sang aloud (not that he had 
a very good voice, but) for his health’s sake; he did believe it did his lungs good, 
and conduced much to prolong his life.”©3 However, as early as 1650, “he had a 
shaking palsy in his hands,” which grew so bad that by 1666 his writing became 
almost illegible. 

He continued to write nevertheless. Reverting from philosophy to 
mathematics, he slipped incautiously into controversy with an expert, John 
Wallis, who made short work of the old man’s claim to square the circle. In 
1670, aged eighty-two, he published Behemoth, a history of the Civil War; he 
wrote several replies to his critics, and lovingly translated The Leviathan into 
Latin. In 1675 he composed an autobiography in verse, and rendered all the Iliad 
and the Odyssey into English rhymes (1675), because “there is nothing else for 
me to do.” 

In that year, aged eighty-seven, he returned from London to the country, and 
he spent the remainder of his life at the Cavendish estate in Derbyshire. 
Meanwhile his palsy increased, and he suffered from strangury—painful 
difficulty in urination. When the current Earl moved from Chatsworth to 
Hardwick Hall, Hobbes insisted on going with him. The trip proved exhausting. 
A week later his paralysis spread, putting an end to his speech. On December 4, 


1679, having received the Sacrament as an obedient Anglican, he died, four 
months short of completing his ninety-second year. 


6. Results 


Hobbes’s psychology was a masterpiece of deduction from inadequate 
premises. Logical as it seems at first view, its joints creak with loose 
assumptions that further inquiry might have corrected. Determinism is logical, 
but it may be determined by the mold of our logic, formed by dealing with things 
rather than ideas. Hobbes found difficulty in conceiving anything to be 
incorporeal; it seems equally difficult to conceive thought or consciousness as 
corporeal; yet these are the only realities directly known to us—everything else 
is hypothesis. Hobbes passed from object to sensation to idea without shedding 
much light upon the mysterious process whereby the apparently corporeal object 
generates the apparently incorporeal thought. Mechanistic psychology falters in 
the face of consciousness. 

Nevertheless it was in psychology that Hobbes contributed most to our 
legacy. He cleared the field of some metaphysical ghosts like the Scholastic 
“faculties’—though these could be readily interpreted not as separate mental 
entities but as aspects of mental activity. He established the more evident 
principles of association, but underestimated the role of purpose and attention in 
determining the selection, sequence and persistence of ideas. He gave a helpful 
description of deliberation and volition. His analysis and defense of the passions 
was a brilliant summary, and it paid to Spinoza the debt that it owed to 
Descartes. From these psychological pages Locke developed his more careful 
and detailed Essay concerning Human Understanding. It was in answering 
Hobbes (rather than Filmer) that Locke evolved his treatises on government. 

Hobbes’s political philosophy reformulated Machiavelli in terms of Charles I. 
It stemmed from the successful absolutism of Henry VIII and Elizabeth in 
England, and of Henry IV and Richelieu in France; and doubtless it took some 
warmth from ducal friends and royal refugees. In immediate effect it seemed 
justified by the happy restoration of a Stuart King still claiming unlimited 
authority, and ending an erosive anarchy. But some able Englishmen felt that if 
the consent of “nasty and brutish” savages sufficed to create a government, the 
consent of men in a presumably more advanced condition might rightly check or 
topple it. So in the Glorious Revolution of 1688 the philosophy of absolutism 
fell before the reassertion of Parliament, and was soon replaced by the liberalism 
of Locke preaching the limitation and separation of powers. After a nineteenth 


century of relative democracy growing in an England guarded by the Channel 
and in an America protected by the seas, a modified absolutism returmed in 
totalitarian states exercising governmental control over life, property, industry, 
religion, education, publication, and thought. Invention transcended mountains 
and moats, frontiers vanished, national isolation and security disappeared. The 
absolutist polity is a child of war, and democracy is a luxury of peace. 

We do not know if Hobbes’s “state of nature” ever existed; perhaps social 
organization antedated man. The tribe preceded the state, and custom is older, 
wider, deeper than law. The family is the biological ground of an altruism that 
enlarges the ego and its loyalties; Hobbes’s ethic might have been kindlier if he 
had brought up a family. To let the state define morality (though this too has 
passed into the totalitarian regimes) is to destroy one of the forces improving the 
state. The moral sense sometimes enlarges its area of co-operation or devotion, 
and then prods the law to widen its protection accordingly. In a distant future it 
may be possible for a state to be Christian, as was once that of Ashoka, who was 
a Buddhist. 

Hobbes’s strongest influence was his materialism. From intellectual groups 
“Hobbism” flowed into the professional and business classes; the irate Bentley 
reported in 1693 that “the taverns and coffeehouses, nay, Westminster Hall 
[Parliament], and the very churches, were full of it.”64 Many men in the 
government privately accepted it, but publicly covered it with a conspicuous 
respect for the Established Church as a beneficent form of social control that 
only reckless fools would destroy. In France the materialistic philosophy 
affected Bayle’s skepticism, and came to bolder developments in La Mettrie, 
d’Holbach, and Diderot. 

Bayle ranked Hobbes as “one of the greatest geniuses of the seventeenth 
century.”6° Honored or denounced, he was recognized as the most powerful 
philosopher that England had produced since Bacon, and as the first Englishman 
to present a formal treatise in political theory. One clear debt we owe him: he 
formulated his philosophy in logical order and lucid prose. Reading him and 
Bacon and Locke, or Fontenelle and Bayle and Voltaire, we perceive again what 
the Germans had made us forget, that obscurity need not be the distinguishing 
mark of a philosopher, and that every art should accept the moral obligation to 
be intelligible or silent. 


Il. HARRINGTON’S UTOPIA 


While Hobbes defended an ailing monarchy, James Harrington proposed a 
democratic utopia. Now that exploration and commerce were opening up remote 
areas of the globe, and legends came to Europe with any cargo from overseas, it 
was a Simple matter for imaginative wordsmen to voyage in fancy to some 
happy corner of the map—or, like Cyrano de Bergerac and Tommaso 
Campanella, to the moon or the sun—whose political and social customs would 
shame the tyranny and misery of men under “civilization.” The cult of antiquity 
by the Renaissance gave way to a futuristic romance of more or less perfect 
States in distant and uncorrupted lands. So in 1656 Harrington offered his 
Oceana to the coffeehouses of London. 

Born among the gentry, he naturally moved toward a political philosophy 
favoring the minor landlords of England. After leaving Oxford he traveled 
widely on the Continent, admired the Dutch Republic, served in the Dutch army, 
visited Venice, was impressed by its “republican” institutions, saw the Pope, 
refused to kiss the papal toe, and, returning to England, had all his sins forgiven 
when he explained to Charles I that he could not think of kissing the foot of a 
foreign prince after having kissed the hand of England’s King. When Charles 
was arrested, Harrington was appointed by Parliament to attend him. He loved 
the unhappy prisoner, but explained to him the desirability of a republic. He 
accompanied Charles to the end, was on the scaffold at the execution, and, we 
are told, nearly died of grief.66 Comforted by the birth of the English republic, he 
set himself to expound his republican ideas in fictional form. But while 
Harrington wrote, Cromwell changed the new republic into a semimonarchical 
protectorate; and when The Commonwealth of Oceana was passing through the 
press the Protector ordered it suppressed. Cromwell’s favorite daughter, Mrs. 
Claypole, interceded for the book, Harrington dedicated it to her father, and it 
saw the light in 1656. 

“Oceana” is England as the author hoped that Cromwell would remake it. He 
lays down a principle which, two centuries later, was expanded into the 
economic interpretation of history: political supremacy, says Harrington, 
naturally and rightly follows economic supremacy; only in that accord can a 
state enjoy stability. “Such as is the proportion of property in land, such is the 
nature of the empire”—i.e., the government.®” If one man (as in Turkey) owns 
all the land, the government will be an absolute monarchy; if a few own it, the 
government will be a “mixed monarchy” supported and limited by an 
aristocracy; “and if the whole people be landlords, or hold the lands so divided 
among them that no one man or number of men. . . overbalance them, the 
empire (without the imposition of force) is a commonwealth.”©8 To Hobbes, who 
thought that all government rests on force, Harrington answered that armies had 


to be fed and armed, so power goes to those who can raise the money to feed and 
arm them.®9 A change in the form or direction of the government is merely an 
adjustment to a change in the distribution of property. On this basis Harrington 
explained the victory of the Long Parliament, as representing the gentry, over the 
King as representing the major landowners. 

To prevent the government from being an oligarchy of large estates, 
Harrington proposed an “equal agrarian” law limiting any one person to land 
yielding no more than two thousand pounds a year. Actual democracy requires a 
wide distribution of property; and the best democracy will be one in which every 
landowner has a turn in government. In the true English republic the citizens will 
send landowners to serve in a popular assembly and a senate. The senate alone 
will propose laws, the assembly alone will pass or reject them. The senators will 
nominate candidates for public office; from that list the citizens will elect the 
magistrates by secret ballot.72 Each year one third of the assemblymen, the 
senators, and the magistrates will be replaced by other men in a new election; by 
this rotation all landowners will ultimately have a term in the government. 
Popular election will protect the community against lawyers serving private 
interests, and against the clergy—‘“those declared and inveterate enemies of 
popular power.”’! There will be universal education in national schools and 
colleges, and complete freedom of religion. 

“The Doctrine was very taking,’ reported Aubrey, and soon found 
enthusiastic supporters. Harrington gathered some of these (including Aubrey) in 
a “Rota” club (1659), which agitated for parliamentary enactment of his rotarian 
republic. He ascribed the current collapse of the Commonwealth to its failure to 
confiscate the large estates and redistribute the land in smaller parcels among the 
people; that failure left the nobles still powerful, and the people still poor and 
powerless; on the principle that property dictates government, the restoration of 
an oligarchic monarchy was inevitable unless Parliament voted the “agrarian 
law.” “But,” says Aubrey, “the greatest part of the Parliament-men perfectly 
hated this design of Rotation by Ballotting, for they were cursed tyrants and in 
love with their power”;’2 they preferred to recall Charles II. As Harrington 
continued to propagate his plan even after the Restoration, the King had him 
committed to the Tower on a charge of conspiracy (1661). When efforts were 
made to free him by habeas corpus, he was transported to closer confinement on 
an island off Plymouth. There he fell into spells of insanity. He was released, but 
he never regained his health. 

His utopia was more practical than most, and much of it has been realized. 
Perhaps one weakness lay in its assumption that land is the only form of wealth. 
Harrington mentioned the power of money in commerce and industry, but did 


not foresee its rise to political power; he may have felt that even commercial and 
industrial wealth is ultimately subject to owners of the land. The gradual 
extension of the franchise, and the secrecy of the ballot, were in line with his 
hopes; and though Britain rejected rotation in office as an annual 
dismemberment of experience, the United States accepted it in the periodical 
election of a part of Congress; and Locke, Montesquieu, and America approved 
his separation of governmental powers. Let not dreamers despair; time may 
surprise them with fulfillments, and turn their poetry into prose. 


Il. THE DEISTS 


As the religious wars injured religious belief in France, so the Civil War in 
England shared in generating theological doubts. Memories of the Puritan 
regime made irreligion popular among the triumphant royalists, and made 
atheism ribald and boisterous at the Restoration court. The first Earl of 
Shaftesbury, the second Duke of Buckingham, and the second Earl of Rochester 
were suspected of atheism; so, later, were Halifax and Bolingbroke. 

The extension of geographical, historical, and scientific knowledge widened 
the skeptical current. Every day some traveler or chronicler told of great nations 
whose religion and morals were shockingly different from the Christian, but 
usually as virtuous, and seldom as homicidal. The mechanical view of the world 
encouraged by the pious Descartes and the apocalyptic Newton seemed to be 
pushing Providence out of sight; the discovery of law in nature was making 
miracles indigestible; the slow triumph of Copernicus and the dramatic 
prosecution of Galileo contributed to the erosion of belief. The brave attempt of 
many Christian theologians to demonstrate the creed by reason weakened the 
creed; no one, said Anthony Collins, doubted the existence of God until the 
Boyle lecturers undertook to prove it.73 

The refutations of atheism attested its spread. Sir William Temple wrote 
(1672) “of those who would pass for wits . . . by saying things which, David tells 
us, the fool hath said in his heart.”74 In the same year Sir Charles Wolseley 
remarked that “irreligion in its practice hath been the companion of every age, 
but its open and public defense seems to be peculiar to this.”7° According to 
Archdeacon Samuel Parker (1681), 


. the ignorant and unlearned among ourselves are become the 
greatest pretenders to skepticism and infidelity. . . . Atheism and 
irreligion are at length become as common as vice and debauchery. .. . 


Plebeians and mechanics have philosophized themselves into 
principles of impiety, and read their lectures of atheism in the streets 
and highways. And they are able to demonstrate out of The Leviathan 
that there is no God.76 


Among the educated classes doubt sought a compromise in Unitarianism, 
“natural religion,” and deism. The Unitarians questioned the equality of Christ 
with the Father, but they usually accepted the divine authority of the Bible. The 
advocates of natural religion preferred a faith independent of Scripture and 
limited to beliefs which they thought universal—in God and immortality. The 
deists, who made their chief stir in England, required only a belief in God, whom 
they sometimes depersonalized into a synonym for Nature, or the Prime Pusher 
of the Cartesian or Newtonian world machine. The word deist first came into 
prominence in 1677, through Archdeacon Edward Stillingfleet’s Letter to a 
Deist, but the deistic literature had begun with Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s De 
Veritate in 1624. 

Lord Herbert’s disciple, Charles Blount, carried on with Anima Mundi (1679). 
All organized religion, ran the argument, was the creation of impostors seeking 
political power or material gain; heaven and hell were among their clever 
inventions to control and milk the populace. The soul dies with the body. Men 
and beasts are so alike that “some authors are of opinion that man is nothing but 
an ape cultivated.” In Great Is Diana of the Ephesians, or The Origin of Idolatry 
(1680), Blount made priests themselves the tools of privileged classes that 
fattened on the patient labor and credulity of the people. With impish subtlety he 
translated Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius of Tyana, indicated the similarities 
between the miracles ascribed to the pagan wonder-worker and those attributed 
to Christians, and gently suggested their equal incredibility. In A Summary 
Account of the Deists’ Religion (1686) Blount proposed a religion free from all 
cult and ritual, and consisting only of the worship of God by a moral life. In The 
Oracles of Reason (1693) he pointed out that the Christian theology was at first 
based upon the erroneous expectation of an early end to the world. He ridiculed 
the Biblical stories of Creation, of Eve’s birth from Adam’s rib, of original sin, 
of the stopping of the sun by Joshua, as childish absurdities, and suggested that 
“to believe our modern earth (a blind and sordid particle of the universe, inferior 
to each of the fixed stars as well in bulk as in dignity) to be the heart, the most 
noble and vital part, of so vast a body, is irrational and repugnant to the nature of 
things.” An anonymous work uncertainly ascribed to Blount, Miracles No 
Violations of the Laws of Nature (1683), tried to explain many miracle stories as 
honest misconceptions, by simple minds, of natural causes and events. The 


Bible, it added, was written to “excite pious affections,” not to teach physics, 
and it should be interpreted accordingly. “Whatever is against Nature is against 
Reason, and whatever is against Reason is absurd, and should be rejected.”77 
Blount himself did not worship reason to the end, if we may believe the report 
that he killed himself (1693) because English law would not let him marry his 
deceased wife’s sister. 

John Toland continued the campaign. Born in Ireland, he was brought up as a 
Roman Catholic, but was converted to Protestantism in his youth. He studied at 
Glasgow, Leiden, and Oxford. At twenty-six he issued anonymously Christianity 
Not Mysterious (1696), which he described as “a treatise showing that there is 
nothing in the Gospel contrary to reason, nor above it.” Accepting Locke’s 
recent Essay concerning Human Understanding as having proved the sense 
origin of all knowledge, he drew from it a thoroughgoing rationalism: 


We hold that Reason is the only foundation of all our certitude, and 
that nothing revealed . . . is more exempted from its disquisitions than 
the ordinary phenomena of Nature. . . . To believe the divinity of 
Scripture, or the sense of any passage thereof, without rational proof 
and an evident consistency, is a blamable credulity . . . ordinarily 
grounded upon an ignorant and willful disposition, but more generally 
maintained out of a gainful prospect.78 


This was a declaration of war, but as Toland proceeded he unveiled an olive 
branch by arguing that the basic doctrines of Christianity, excepting 
transubstantiation, are quite reasonable. Nevertheless his challenge was not 
ignored. The grand juries of Middlesex and Dublin joined hands across the Irish 
Sea to condemn the book; it was officially burned before the doors of the Irish 
Parliament, and Toland was sentenced to jail. He escaped to England, but, 
unable to secure employment there, he migrated to the Continent. For a time he 
found welcome with Electress Sophia of Hanover and her daughter Sophia 
Charlotte, Queen of Prussia. 

To the latter he addressed Letters to Serena (1704). One of these tried to trace 
the origin and growth of the belief in immortality; this was among the first 
attempts at a natural history of supernatural beliefs. Another letter disputed the 
view that matter is by itself inert and motionless; motion, said Toland, is 
inherent in matter, and no body is in absolute rest. All objective phenomena are 
the motions of matter, including the actions of animals, and this might be true of 
man as well.79 Here, however, Toland checked himself; such thoughts should 
not be publicly expressed, for the uneducated multitude must be left in 


undisturbed orthodoxy as a means of moral and social control. Freethinking 
should be the duty, and the exclusive privilege, of the educated minority. Among 
these there should be no censorship; “let all men freely speak what they think, 
without being ever branded or punished but for wicked practices.”8° The terms 
freethinker and pantheist were apparently coined by Toland.®1 

His essay Nazarenus (1718) suggested that Christ had not intended to 
separate his followers from Judaism, and that the Jewish Christians, who 
continued to observe the Mosaic Law, represented “the true original plan of 
Christianity.” A pamphlet, Pantheisticus, expounded the creed and ritual of an 
imaginary secret society; perhaps Toland was a member of the “Mother Grand 
Lodge” of Freemasonry which was established in London in 1717. The society 
described by Toland rejected all supernatural revelations, proposed a new 
religion agreeing with philosophy, identified God with the universe, and 
replaced the saints of the Christian calendar with the heroes of liberty and 
thought. The society allowed its members to conform to the popular worship so 
long as, through their political influence, they could render fanaticism 
harmless.®2 

After a fitful and varied career Toland retired to a life of poverty in England, 
kept from starvation by Lord Molesworth and the philosopher Shaftesbury. He 
bore up stoutly under the storm of refutations (fifty-four in sixty years) that fell 
upon his books. He claimed that philosophy had granted him “perfect 
tranquillity,’ and had freed him from “the terrors of death.”85 Attacked by an 
incurable disease at the age of fifty-two (1722), he composed his own proud 
epitaph: 


Here lies John Toland, who was born .. . near Londonderry... . He 
cultivated the various literatures, and was acquainted with more than 
ten languages. The Champion of Truth, the Defender of Liberty, he 
bound himself to no man, on no man did he fawn. Neither threats nor 
misfortunes deterred him from his appointed course, which he pursued 
to the very end, subordinating his own interest to the pursuit of the 
Good. His soul is united with the Heavenly Father, from whom he first 
proceeded. Beyond all doubt he will live again unto all eternity, yet 
never will there be another Toland. . . . For the rest consult his 
writings.84 


Anthony Collins took up the deist cause with more skill and modesty. He had 
the advantages of money, a house in the country, a house in the town; he could 
not be refuted by starvation. He was a man of fine manners and irreproachable 


character. Locke, who knew him well, wrote to him: “To love truth for truth’s 
sake is the principal part of human perfection in this world, and the seed-plot of 
all other virtues; and, if I mistake not, you have as much of it as ever I met with 
in anybody.”85 Collins’ Discourse of Freethinking (1713) was the ablest 
exposition that deism received in this age. 

He defined freethinking as “the use of the understanding in endeavoring to 
find out the meaning of any proposition whatsoever, in considering the nature of 
the evidence for or against it, and in judging of it according to the seeming force 
or weakness of the evidence. . . . There is no other way to discover the truth.” 
The diversity of creeds, and the contradictory interpretations of Biblical 
passages, compel us to accept the judgment of reason; to what other court can 
we turn, unless it be to the arbitrament of force? How, except by evidence and 
reasoning, can we decide which books of the Bible are to be accepted as 
authentic, and which should be set aside as apocryphal? Collins quotes a divine 
as estimating at thirty thousand the number of different readings proposed by 
scholars for the text of the New Testament alone; and he refers to Richard 
Simon’s textual criticism of the Scriptures.87 

He tries to answer the objections that cautious men advanced against free 
thought: that most people have not the capacity to think both freely and 
harmlessly about fundamental problems; that such freedom would lead to 
endless divisions of opinion and sects, and therefore to disorders in society; that 
freethinking may conduce to atheism in religion and libertinism in morals. He 
gives ancient Greece and modern Turkey .as examples of social order 
maintained despite freedom of opinion or diversity of faiths. He denies that 
freethinking makes for atheism; he quotes and supports Bacon’s aphorism about 
a little thought inclining us to atheism, and more thought turning us away from 
it; ignorance, he adds, with apparent sincerity, “is the foundation of atheism, and 
freethinking the cure for it.”88 He lists freethinkers who were “the most virtuous 
people in all ages”: Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, Plutarch, Varro, Cato 
Censor, Cato of Utica, Cicero, Seneca, Solomon, the Prophets, Origen, Erasmus, 
Montaigne, Bacon, Hobbes, Milton, Tillotson, Locke; here and in Toland we 
have a model for Comte’s calendar of positivist saints. And (Collins suggests) 
another list could be made of those foes of free thought who disgraced humanity 
with barbarous cruelties under the pretext of glorifying God. 

So many replies rained down upon him from pulpits and universities that 
Collins thought discretion required travel. His stay in Holland may have left 
upon him some influence from Spinoza and Bayle. Returning to England, he 
raised another storm with an Inquiry concerning Human Liberty (1715), which 
stated with clarity and force the case for determinism; Collins found himself a 


freethinker slave to an unfree will. Nine years later he set the theological air astir 
by a Discourse on the Grounds and Reason of the Christian Religion. He quoted 
the Apostles and Pascal as basing their demonstration of Christianity on Old 
Testament prophecies which the new dispensation had seemingly fulfilled, and 
he argued that these predictions had no reference to Christianity or Christ. 
Thirty-five theologians answered him in thirty-five tracts. The controversy was 
still alive when Voltaire reached England in 1726; he enjoyed it mischievously, 
and imported it into France, where it entered into the skeptical Enlightenment. 

The deistic movement was continued in England by William Whiston, 
Matthew Tindal, Thomas Chubb, and Conyers Middleton, and passed down 
through Bolingbroke and the philosopher Shaftesbury to Gibbon and Hume. It 
became unpopular with the ruling classes when they suspected it of encouraging 
democratic ideas; but its immediate influence was felt in a temporary decline of 
religious belief. In 1711 an official report on the subject was drawn up for the 
Upper House of Convocation of the English clergy in the province of 
Canterbury. It described a wide spread of unbelief and profanity, denials of 
Biblical inspiration, rejection of miracles as fables, ridicule of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, doubts of immortality, and much decrying of priests as impostors.89 By 
the beginning of the eighteenth century in England “religion had sunk to 
deism.”9° It was in this crisis that some of the ablest minds in Britain rose 
vigorously to the defense of Christianity. 


IV. DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH 


Most of them were willing to meet their assailants on the grounds of reason, 
scholarship, and history; this in itself betrayed the spirit of the age. 

Charles Leslie led the defense with A Short and Easy Method with the Deists 
(1697), intended originally as a reply to Blount. The evidences for the Biblical 
narratives, he argued, were of the same nature, and as convincing, as for the 
careers of Alexander and Caesar; the miracles were attested by testimony as 
plentiful and reliable as that which is accepted as adequate in English courts; 
priests could never have persuaded peoples of such miracles as the parting of the 
Red Sea unless many eyewitnesses had corroborated them. Leslie rounded out 
his argument by portraying Judaism as a primitive covenant superseded by the 
coming of Christ, Mohammedanism as an ungrateful imitation of Christianity by 
an ambitious impostor, and paganism as a mass of fables too childish for rational 
belief. Only the Christian religion met all the tests of evidence and reason. 


Samuel Clarke, who knew enough mathematics and physics to defend 
Newton against Leibniz, undertook to prove the Christian creed by 
demonstrations as rigorous as geometry. In his Boyle lectures of 1704 he forged 
a chain of twelve propositions which in his judgment established the existence, 
omnipresence, omnipotence, omniscience, and benevolence of God. The chain 
of contingent or dependent beings and causes, he supposed, compels us to 
assume a necessary and independent being who is the first cause of all causes. 
God must have intelligence, for there is intelligence in created beings, and the 
creator must be more perfect than the creature; God must be free, for otherwise 
His intelligence would be a senseless slavery. This, of course, added nothing to 
ancient or medieval philosophy; but in the second series of his Boyle lectures 
Clarke proposed to prove “the truth and certainty of the Christian revelation.” 
Moral principles, he thought, are as absolute as the laws of nature; man’s 
depraved nature, however, can be led to obey these moral rules only through the 
inculcation of religious beliefs; hence it was necessary that God give us the 
Bible, and the doctrines of heaven and hell. History, with its usual humor, adds 
that Clarke was dismissed by Queen Anne as her chaplain because he was 
suspected of doubting the Trinity. In the next reign, according to the impish 
Voltaire, he was prevented from becoming archbishop of Canterbury because a 
bishop informed Princess Caroline that Clarke was the most learned man in 
England, but had one defect—he was not a Christian.9! 

The still more learned Bentley had already demonstrated “the Folly and 
Unreasonableness of Atheism” in the Boyle lectures of 1692-93. Twenty years 
later he was aroused by Collins’ book to issue some Remarks on a Late 
Discourse of Freethinking. This chiefly consisted of exposing errors in Collins’ 
scholarship; the argument seemed overwhelming, and the senate of Cambridge 
University gave Bentley a unanimous vote of thanks. Jonathan Swift, who was 
then serving the deist Bolingbroke, thought that Collins, for having revealed a 
secret that all gentlemen kept to themselves, deserved additional chastisement; 
this he administered in a tract called Mr. Collins’ Discourse of Freethinking, Put 
into Plain English . . . for the Use of the Poor. He burlesqued Collins’ arguments 
by humorous exaggerations; he added that since most men are fools, it would be 
disastrous to leave them free to think; “the bulk of mankind is as well qualified 
for flying as for thinking”92—-which is now a more hopeful statement than Swift 
intended it to be. He agreed with Hobbes that dictatorship, even in spiritualibus, 
is the sole alternative to anarchy. We have seen that the Irish Anglicans thought 
the gloomy Dean would make an excellent prelate if he believed in God. 

The Cambridge Platonists defended Christianity with less wit and more 
sincerity. They went back to Plato and Plotinus to find a bridge between reason 


and God, and they illustrated their faith not so much by arguments as by the 
integrity and devotion of their lives. They had so strong a sense of divinity 
surrounding them that this seemed to them the most immediate testimony of 
reason. Hence their first leader, Benjamin Whichcote, claimed that “reason is the 
voice of God.”93 

Henry More, the outstanding member of this once famous group, went 
beyond the philosophies of Europe to an almost Hindu sense of the vanity, the 
literal emptiness, of sense knowledge, its incapacity to satisfy the longing of the 
solitary soul for some companionship and significance in the universe. The 
cosmic mechanism of Descartes gave him no comfort; he found more to his 
needs in the Neoplatonists, the Jewish mystics, and Jakob BOhme. He wondered 
“whether the knowledge of things was really that supreme felicity of man, or 
something greater and more divine was; or, supposing it to be so, whether it was 
to be acquired by such an eagerness or intentness in the reading of authors, or 
contemplating of things; or by the purging of the mind from all sorts of vices 
whatsoever.”94 He resolved to cleanse himself of all self-seeking, all 
worldliness, all intellectual curiosity. “When this inordinate desire after the 
knowledge of things was thus allayed in me, and I aspired after nothing but this 
sole purity and simplicity of mind, there shone in upon me daily a greater 
assurance than ever I could have expected, even of those things which before I 
had the greatest desire to know.”95 Gradually, he tells us, he so purified himself 
in body and soul that his flesh, in the spring season, gave forth a sweet odor, and 
his urine had the fragrance of violets.96 

So cleansed, he seemed to feel the reality of spirit in himself as the most 
convincing experience possible to man; and from this conviction he passed 
readily to the belief that the world was peopled by other spirits, of ascending 
grades, from the lowest to God Himself. All motion in matter, he thought, is the 
operation of some species of spirit. Instead of the material plenum of Hobbes, 
More proposed a spiritual universe in which matter was merely the tool and 
vehicle of spirit. This animating anima occasionally expanded beyond its 
habitation; how else explain magnetism, electricity, and gravity? More went on 
to accept the reality of devils, witches, and ghosts. He was an amiable and 
unselfish soul, refusing the worldly preferments offered him, and remaining on 
friendly terms with materialist Hobbes. Hobbes said that if he ever found his 
own opinions untenable, he “would embrace the philosophy of Dr. More.”97 

Ralph Cudworth, the most learned of the Cambridge Platonists, undertook to 
prove Hobbes’s opinions untenable. The True Intellectual System of the Universe 
(1678) challenged Hobbes to explain why, in addition to the various sensory and 
muscular motions to which he had reduced the operations of the mind, there is 


also, in many cases, an awareness of these motions; how can a materialist 
philosophy find room and function for consciousness? If all is matter in motion, 
why should not the nervous system, through sensation and response, as in 
reflexes, attend to everything, and not be bothered with a _ superfluous 
consciousness? How can we deny reality—even primacy—to a consciousness 
without which no reality whatever could be known? Knowledge is no passive 
receptacle of sensations, it is the active transformation of sensations into ideas.98 
Here, in Cudworth, we have, long in advance, the answer of Berkeley and Kant 
to Hobbes and Hume. 

Joseph Glanvill, chaplain to Charles II, was not geographically one of the 
Cambridge Platonists, but he strongly agreed with them. In The Vanity of 
Dogmatizing (1661) he turned the guilt of dogmatism upon science and 
philosophy, arguing that they had built up grandiose systems of doctrine upon 
insecure foundations. So the notion of cause (which Glanvill supposed 
indispensable to science) is an unwarrantable assumption; we know sequences, 
relations, and occasions, but we have no idea of what it is in one thing that 
produces an effect in itself or another (another premonition of Hume). Consider, 
says Glanvill, how ignorant we are of the most basic things—the nature and 
origin of the soul, and its relation to the body. “How should a thought be united 
to... a lump of clay? The freezing of the words in the air in northern climes is 
as inconceivable as this strange union. ... And to hang weights on the wings-of 
the wind seems far more intelligible.”99 Anticipating Bergson, Glanvill charges 
the intellect with being a constitutional materialist—so used to dealing with 
matter that it loses capacity to think of other realities except by a “return to 
material phantasms,” or images.!90 How fallible our senses are! They make it 
appear that the earth is at rest in space, whereas the latest pundits assure us that it 
is dizzy with a variety of simultaneous motions. And even supposing that our 
senses have not deceived us, how often do we reason wrongly from correct 
premises! Our feelings time and again mislead us; “we easily believe what we 
wish.” And our mental environment often dominates our reasoning. 


Opinions have their climes and national diversities. . . . They that 
never peeped beyond the common belief in which their easy 
understandings were at first indoctrinated, are indubitably assured of 
the Truth and comparative excellency of their receptions. . . . The 
larger souls, that have traveled the divers climates of opinion [here is 
bom a famous phrase] are more cautious in their resolves, and more 
sparing to determine.101 


Despite these warnings to science, Glanvill was a zealous member of the 
Royal Society, defended it against charges of irreligion, applauded its 
achievements, and looked forward to a world of marvels to come from scientific 
research: 


I doubt not but posterity will find many things, that are now but 
rumors, verified into practical realities. It may be, some ages hence, a 
voyage to the Southern unknown tracts, yea possibly to the moon, will 
not be more strange than one to America. To them that come after us it 
may be as ordinary to buy a pair of wings to fly into remotest regions, 
as now a pair of boots to ride a journey. And to confer at the distance 
of the Indies by sympathetic conveyances may be as usual to future 
times, as to us in a literary correspondence. The restoration of gray 
hairs to juvenility, and renewing the exhausted marrow, may at length 
be effected without a miracle; and the tuming of the now 
comparatively desert world into a paradise may not improbably be 
expected from late agriculture. 12 


We must add that Glanvill, like Cudworth and Henry More, believed in 
witches. They argued that if there is a spiritual as well as a material world, there 
must be spirits as well as bodies in the universe; and judging from the parlous 
state of things some of these spirits must be devilish. If pious people 
communicate with God or saints or angels, why should not wicked people 
communicate with Satan and his demons? The Devil’s last stratagem, said 
Glanvill, is to spread the belief that he does not exist. “Those that dare not 
bluntly say, There is no God, content themselves (for a fair step and 
introduction) to deny that there are spirits and witches.”!93 Satan had to be 
rescued for God’s sake. 


V. JOHN LOCKE: 1632-1704 


1. Biography 


The most influential philosopher of this age was born at Wrington, near 
Bristol, in the same year as Spinoza. He grew up in an England that made a 
bloody revolution and killed its King; he became the voice of a peaceful 
revolution and an age of moderation and tolerance, and represented English 
compromise at its sanest and best. His father was a Puritan attorney, who at 


some sacrifice supported the Parliamentary cause, and expounded to his son the 
doctrines of popular sovereignty and representative government. Locke 
remained faithful to these lessons, and grateful for the paternal discipline that 
trained him to sobriety, simplicity, and industry. Lady Masham said of Locke’s 
father that he 


used a conduct towards him when young that he [the son] often spoke 
of afterwards with great approbation. It was the being severe to him by 
keeping him in much awe and at a distance when he was a boy, but 
relaxing still by degrees of that severity as he grew up to be a man, till, 
he being become capable of it, he lived perfectly with him as a 
friend. 104 


Locke bore no similar gratitude toward his teachers. At Westminster School 
he was choked with Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic, and was probably not 
allowed to witness the execution of Charles I (1649) in nearby Whitehall Palace 
Yard; but that event left a mark on his philosophy. The turmoil of the Civil War 
delayed his entry into Christ College, Oxford, till he was twenty years old. There 
he studied Aristotle as dressed in Latin Scholastic form; more Greek; some 
geometry and rhetoric; much logic and ethics, most of which he later disgorged 
as antequated in substance and indigestible in form. After taking his master’s 
degree (1658) he remained at Oxford as a don, tutoring and lecturing. He had a 
love affair which for a time “robbed me of the use of my reason”;195 he regained 
his reason and lost the lady. Like nearly all the philosophers in this period— 
Malebranche, Bayle, Fontenelle, Hobbes, Spinoza, Leibniz—he never married. 
He was advised to enter the ministry, but he demurred at “being lifted into a 
place which perhaps I cannot fill, and from whence there is no descending 
without tumbling.” 106 

In 1661 his father died of tuberculosis, leaving him with a small fortune and 
weak lungs. He studied medicine, but did not take the medical degree till 1674. 
Meanwhile he read Descartes, and felt the fascination of philosophy when it 
spoke intelligibly. He helped Robert Boyle in laboratory experiments, and 
acquired an admiration for scientific method. In 1667 he received an invitation 
to come and live at Exeter House as personal physician to Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, soon to be first Earl of Shaftesbury, member of the Cabal ministry under 
Charles II. From that time onward, though keeping Oxford as his legal home till 
1683, Locke found himself in the stream of English politics, whose events and 
figures molded his thought. 


As physician he saved Shaftesbury’s life by a skillful operation for tumor 
(1668). He helped to negotiate the marriage of the Earl’s son, attended the 
daughter-in-law in her confinement, and directed the education of the grandson, 
his successor in philosophy. “Mr. Locke,” recalled this third Earl of Shaftesbury, 


grew so much in esteem with my grandfather that, as great a man as he 
experienced him in physic, he looked upon this as but his least part. He 
encouraged him to turn his thoughts another way; nor would he suffer 
him to practice physic except in his own family, and as a kindness to 
some particular friend. He put him upon the study of the religious and 
civil affairs of the nation, with whatsoever related to the business of a 
minister of state; in which he was so successful that my grandfather 
began to use him as a friend, and consult with him on all occasions of 
that kind.197 


For two years (1673-75) Locke served as secretary to the Council of Trade and 
Plantations (Colonies), of which Shaftesbury was president. He helped 
Shaftesbury to draft a constitution for Carolina, of which the Earl was a founder 
and a chief proprietor; these “Fundamental Institutions” were not generally 
carried out in the colony, but the freedom of conscience provided in them was 
largely accepted by the new settlement.108 

When Shaftesbury fell from office in 1675 Locke traveled and studied in 
France. There he met Francois Bernier, who introduced him to the philosophy of 
Gassendi; therein he found a reasoned rejection of “innate ideas,” the 
comparison of the unborn child’s mind to a tabula rasa, or clean slate, and the 
key sentence that was to be later bandied across the Channel: Nihil est in 
intellectu nisi quod prius fuerit in sensu—“There is nothing in the mind except 
what was first in the senses.” 

Locke returned to London and Shaftesbury in 1679, but as the Earl ventured 
closer and closer to revolution, Locke retired to Oxford (1680), and resumed the 
life of a scholar. Shaftesbury’s arrest, escape, and flight to Holland cast royal 
suspicion upon his friends. Spies were sent to Oxford to catch Locke in remarks 
that might serve as a basis for prosecuting him.!99 Feeling insecure, and 
foreseeing the accession of his enemy James II, Locke too sought refuge in 
Holland (1683). The abortive revolution of the Duke of Monmouth (1685) 
provoked James to demand from the Dutch government the extradition of 
eighty-five Englishmen on the charge that they had shared in the plot to 
overthrow the new King; Locke was named among them. He hid, and took a 
false name. A year later James sent him an offer of pardon, but Locke preferred 


to remain in Holland. Living in Utrecht. Amsterdam, and Rotterdam, he enjoved 
the friendship not only of English refugees but of Dutch scholars like Jean Le 
Clerc and Philip van Limborch, both of them leaders in the liberal Arminian 
theologv. In that environment Locke found much encouragement for his ideas of 
popular sovereignty and religious freedom. There he wrote his Essay concerning 
Human Understanding, and the first drafts of his treatises on education and 
toleration. 

In 1687 he joined in the plot to replace James II with William III on the 
throne of England.!10 When the expedition of the Stadholder succeeded in this 
enterprise, Locke sailed to England (1689) on the same vessel that carried the 
future Queen Mary.!!! Before leaving Holland he wrote to Limborch, in Latin, a 
letter whose warmth of sentiment may correct the supposition that his habitual 
moderation stemmed from coldness of character: 


In going away, I almost feel as though I were leaving my own 
country and my own kinsfolk; for everything that belongs to kinship, 
good will, love, kindness—everything that binds men together with 
ties stronger than that of blood—I have found among you in 
abundance. I leave behind me friends whom I can never forget, and I 
shall never cease to wish for an opportunity of coming back to enjoy 
once more the genuine fellowship of men who have been such friends 
that, while far away from my own connections, while suffering in 
every other way, I have never felt sick at heart. As for you, best, 
dearest, and most worthy of men, when I think of your learning, your 
wisdom, your kindness and candor and gentleness, I seem to have 
found in your friendship alone enough to make me always rejoice that 
I was forced to pass so many years amongst you. 112 


In an England governed by his friends, Locke passed through a succession of 
official employments. In 1690 he was a commissioner of appeals; in 1696—1700 
he was a commissioner of trade and plantations. He was intimate with John 
Somers, attorney general, with Charles Montagu, first Earl of Halifax, and with 
Isaac Newton, whom he aided in reforming the coinage. After 1691 he lived 
most of the time at Oates Manor in Essex with Sir Francis Masham and his wife, 
Lady Damaris Masham, a daughter of Ralph Cudworth. He remained in that 
quiet haven, writing and rewriting, till his death. 


2. Government and Property 


When he came back from exile he was already fifty-six years old. So far he 
had published only some minor articles, and a French epitome of his Essay in Le 
Clerc’s Bibliotheque universelle (1688). He was not yet known as a philosopher 
except to a few friends. Then, all in one annus mirabilis, he sent to the press 
three works that made him a major figure in European thought. In March, 1689, 
his Epistola de Tolerantia appeared in Holland; it was translated into English in 
the fall; and it was followed in 1690 by a Second Letter concerning Toleration. 
In February, 1690, he issued his two Treatises on Government, the cornerstone 
of modern democratic theory in England and America; and a month later the 
Essay concerning Human Understanding, the most influential book in modern 
psychology. Though this had been completed before he left Holland, he 
preceded it in print by the Treatises on Government because he was anxious to 
provide a philosophical basis for the Glorious Revolution of 1688-89. This 
purpose was frankly stated in the preface to the first treatise: “to establish the 
throne of our great restorer, our present William III; to make good his title in the 
consent of the people . . . and to justify to the world the people of England, 
whose love of their just and natural rights, with their resolution to preserve them, 
saved the nation when it was on the brink of slavery and ruin.”!13 

The first and lesser treatise undertook to answer the Patriarcha, or The 
Natural Power of Kings Asserted, which Sir Robert Filmer had written about 
1642 to uphold the divine right of Charles I, but which had only recently (1680) 
reached print in the heyday of Charles II’s triumphant absolutism. It was not the 
best of Sir Robert’s writings. He published anonymously in 1648 The Anarchy of 
a Limited Mixed Monarchy, anticipating Hobbes’s views. Though he suffered 
imprisonment for his defense of a losing cause, he defended it again in 
Observations upon Aristotle’s Politiques, published anonymously in 1652, a 
year before the author’s death. 

Filmer presented government as an extension of the family. God conferred 
sovereignty over the first human family upon Adam, from whom it descended to 
the patriarchs. Those who (like Filmer’s opponents) believe in the divine 
inspiration of the Bible must admit that the patriarchal family, and the power of 
the patriarch, were sanctioned by God. From the patriarchs this sovereignty 
passed to kings; the early kings were patriarchs, and their authority was a form 
and derivative of parental rule. Monarchy, therefore, goes back to Adam, and so 
to God; its sovereignty, except when it commands an explicit violation of God’s 
law, is divine and absolute; and rebellion against it is a sin as well as a crime.!14 

Against the theory that man is born free, Filmer points out that man is born 
subject to the customs and laws of the group, and to the natural and legal rights 
of parents over their children; “natural freedom” is a romantic myth. It is also a 


myth that government was originally established by the consent and agreement 
of the people. “Representative government” is another myth; actually the 
representative is chosen by a small and active minority in each constituency.!15 
All government is of a majority by a minority. It is in the nature of government 
to be above the laws, for by definition a legislature is empowered to make and 
unmake laws. “We do but flatter ourselves if we hope ever to be governed 
without an arbitrary power.”!16 If government is to depend upon the will of the 
governed, there will soon be no government, for every individual or group will 
claim the right to rebel according to “conscience.” That would be anarchy, or 
mob rule; and “there is no tyranny to be compared to the tyranny of the 
multitude.” 117 

Locke felt that his first task, as defender of the Glorious Revolution, was to 
dispose of Filmer’s arguments. He thought “there was never so much glib 
nonsense put together in well-sounding English” as in Sir Robert’s discourses. 118 
“T should not speak so plainly of a gentleman long since past answering, had not 
the pulpit, of late years, publicly owned his doctrine and made it the current 
divinity of the times”—i.e., had not the Anglican clergy upheld the divine right 
of kings even under Catholic James II. Locke proceeded with playful, sometimes 
ungracious, sarcasm to question Filmer’s derivation of royal authority from the 
supposed sovereignty of Adam and the patriarchs; we need not follow him in his 
long Biblical refutation; today we rationalize our political prejudices by other 
than Scriptural means. Something of Filmer remains after Locke’s rough 
handling of him—the attempt, however mistaken in detail, to illuminate the 
nature of government by seeking its origins in history, even in biology. Probably 
both Filmer and Locke underestimated the role of conquest and force in the 
establishment of states. 

In the Second Treatise of Civil Government Locke turned to the task of 
finding for the rule of William III in England some more defensible basis than a 
divine right that would unfortunately return the power to James II. In deriving 
William’s title from the consent of the governed he assumed more than he could 
historically prove: the people had not given their consent to William’s conquest 
of England, and the aristocrats who had maneuvered it had thought not of 
securing popular consent, but only of avoiding public resistance. Nevertheless, 
in building a philosophical prop for William’s power, Locke raised an 
impressive defense of popular sovereignty. While defending a monarch he 
developed the theory of representative government; and while offering a 
rationale to the Whigs and the defenders of property he formulated the gospel of 
political liberty. He ended, in English political philosophy, the ascendancy of 
Hobbes. 


He followed Hobbes in assuming a primitive “state of nature” before the rise 
of states; like Hobbes and Filmer he fashioned history to his purpose; but, unlike 
Hobbes, he imagined that individuals in the “state of nature” were free and 
equal; he used this word as Jefferson was to use it in following him, to mean that 
no man had by nature more “rights” than any other; and he allows to man in the 
“natural condition” certain social instincts as a psychological preparation for 
society. Occasionally Locke makes some amiable assumptions—“Every man 
being .. . naturally free, and nothing being able to put him into subjection to any 
earthly power without his consent . . .”!!9 The state of nature, in this theory, was 
not a Hobbesian war of each against all, for the “law of nature” supported the 
rights of men as reasoning animals. By reason (Locke supposed) men came to an 
agreement—made a “social contract” with one another—to surrender their 
individual rights of judging and punishing not to a king but to the community as 
a whole. Hence the community is the real sovereign. By its majority vote it 
selects a chief administrator to implement its will.120 He may be called king, but, 
like any other citizen, he is bound to obey the laws enacted by the community. If 
(like James II) he seeks to violate or circumvent them, the community has the 
right to withdraw from him the authority which it has conferred. 

Locke was really defending not William against James, but (the now 
victorious) Parliament against any king. The highest power in a state should be 
the legislature. It should be chosen by the unpurchased vote of the people, and 
the laws should punish severely any attempt to buy the vote of a citizen or a 
legislator; Locke did not foresee that his admired William HI would be forced to 
buy the vote of M.P.s, and that powerful families would continue for yet 140 
years to control and dispose of the vote of “rotten boroughs.” The functions of 
the legislature should be strictly separate from those of the executive, and each 
of these branches of the government should serve as a check upon the other. 

“Government,” said Locke, “has no other end but the preservation of 
property.”!2! There had once been a primitive communism, when food grew 
without planting and men could live without toil; but when labor began 
communism ended, for a man naturally claimed as his separate property 
anything whose value had been created by his work. Labor, then, is the source of 
“ninety-nine hundredths” of all physical values.122 (Here, quite without 
intending it, Locke offered one of its basic tenets to modern socialism.) 
Civilization grows through labor, and therefore through the institution of 
property as the product of labor. Theoretically no man should have more 
property than he can use;!23 but the invention of money enabled him to sell such 
surplus product of his labor as he could not utilize; and in this way there 
developed the great inequality of possessions among men. We might have 


expected at this point some criticism of the concentration of wealth; instead, 
Locke looked upon property, however unequally distributed, as natural and 
sacred; the continuance of social order and civilization requires that the 
protection of property shall be the paramount purpose of the state. “The supreme 
power cannot take from any man part of his property without his consent.” 124 

On this basis Locke could not admit any revolution involving the 
expropriation of property. But as the “prophet and voice of the Glorious 
Revolution”!25 he could not deny the right to overthrow a government. “The 
people are absolved from obedience when illegal attempts are made upon their 
liberties or properties,” for “the end of government is the good of mankind. And 
which is best for mankind? That the people should be always exposed to the 
boundless will of tyranny, or that the rulers should be sometimes liable to be 
opposed when they grow exorbitant in the use of their power and employ it for 
the destruction and not the preservation of the properties of their people?”!26 
Whereas some Huguenot and some Jesuit philosophers had _ sanctioned 
revolution to protect the one true religion, Locke sanctions it only to protect 
property. Secularization was changing the locus and definition of sanctity. 

Locke’s influence on political thought remained supreme till Karl Marx. His 
philosophy of the state was so well suited to the Whig ascendancy and the 
English character that for a century its faults were ignored as trivial blemishes in 
a magnificent Magna Carta of the bourgeoisie. It provided a halo not only to 
1689 but, by remarkable anticipation, to 1776 and 1789—i.e., to the three stages 
in the revolt of business against birth, of money against land. Today critics smile 
at Locke’s derivation of government from the consent of free men in a state of 
nature, just as he smiled at Filmer’s derivation of it from the patriarchs, Adam, 
and God. “Natural rights” are suspect and theoretical; in a lawless society the 
only natural right is superior might, as now among states; and in civilization a 
right is a liberty desired by the individual and not injurious to the group. Rule by 
the majority may exist in small communities on less than vital concerns; usually 
rule is by an organized minority. Governments now recognize greater 
obligations than the protection of property. 

Nevertheless, the achievement of that second treatise remains immense. It 
broadened the victory of Parliament and the Whigs over the monarchy and the 
Tories into a theory of representative and responsible government that inspired 
one people after another in its climb to liberty. England rejected Locke’s 
separation of powers, and subordinated all government to the legislature; but his 
doctrine had aimed to check the executive, and that aim was completely 
achieved. Much of his trust in human reasonableness and decency, and his 


moderation in applying theory to practice, became standard procedure in English 
politics, making revolution imperceptible while real. 

From England the ideas of Locke passed to France with Voltaire in 1729; 
they were taken up by Montesquieu on his visit to England in 1729-31; they 
found voice in Rousseau and others before and during the French Revolution, 
and appeared in full blast in the Constituent Assembly’s Declaration of the 
Rights of Man in 1789. When the American colonists rebelled against the 
resurgent monarchy of George III, they adopted the ideas, the formulas, almost 
the words, of Locke to express their Declaration of Independence. The rights that 
Locke had vindicated became the Bill of Rights in the first ten amendments to 
the American Constitution. His separation of governmental powers, as extended 
to the judiciary by Montesquieu, became a living factor in the American form of 
government; his solicitude for property passed into American legislation; his 
essays on toleration influenced the founding fathers in separating Church from 
state and decreeing religious liberty. Rarely in the history of political philosophy 
has one man had such lasting influence. 


3. Mind and Matter 


Locke’s influence was as extensive and profound in psychology as in the 
theory of government. He had been writing the Essay concerning Human 
Understanding since 1670; characteristically he sent it to the printer only after 
twenty years of revision; and then, for this masterpiece of psychological 
analysis, he received thirty pounds. He himself ascribed the inception of the 
Essay to a conversation in London in 1670: 


Five or six friends meeting at my chamber, and discoursing on a 
subject very remote from this, found themselves quickly at a stand, by 
the difficulties that rose on every side. After we had a while puzzled 
ourselves, without coming any nearer a solution of those doubts . .. it 
came into my thoughts that we took a wrong course, and that before 
we set ourselves upon inquiries of that nature, it was necessary to 
examine our own abilities, and see what objects our understandings 
were, or were not, fitted to deal with. This I proposed to the company, 
who all readily assented; and thereupon it was agreed that this should 
be our first inquiry. Some hasty and undigested thoughts . . . which I 
set down against our next meeting gave the first entrance into this 
discourse. 127 


Apparently the stimulus to the Essay was the contention of the Cambridge 
Platonists—who here followed the Scholastic philosophers—that we derive our 
ideas of God and morality not from experience but from introspection, and that 
these ideas are innate with us, part of our mental equipment, however 
unconscious, at our birth. This view, rather than Descartes’ incidental statements 
on “innate ideas,” led Locke to consider whether there were any ideas whatever 
that were not the result of impressions from the external world.!28 Locke came to 
the conclusion that all knowledge—including our ideas of God and right and 
wrong—is derived from our experience, and is not part of the inborn structure of 
the mind. He knew that in arguing for this empirical position he would offend 
many of his contemporaries, who felt that morality required the support of 
religion, and that both morality and religion would be weakened if their basic 
ideas had any less noble origin than God Himself. He asked his readers to be 
patient with him; and for his own part he approached the dangerous discussion in 
a spirit of modest uncertainty. “I pretend not to teach, but to inquire.”!29 He 
spoke quietly, moderately, leisurely. And he confessed that he was “too lazy, and 
too busy,” to be brief.13° 

But at least he would define his terms. He protests against the “affected 
obscurity” of some philosophers.!3! “The knowing precisely what our words 
stand for would... in many cases . . . end the dispute.”!32 It must be allowed 
that Locke’s teaching in this particular is better than his practice. He defines 
understanding as “the power of perception,” but he uses perception to include 
(1) the perception of ideas in our minds; (2) the perception of the signification of 
signs (words); and (3) the perception of the agreement or disagreement between 
ideas.133 But what is idea? Locke uses the term to mean (1) the impress of 
external objects upon our senses (what we should call sensation); or (2) the 
internal awareness of this impress (what we should call perception); or (3) the 
image or memory connected with the idea (what we should call idea); or (4) the 
“notion” that combines many individual images into a general or abstract or 
“universal” concept of a class of similar objects. Locke does not always make 
clear in which sense he uses this troublesome term.!! 

He begins by rejecting “innate principles.” “It is an established opinion, 
amongst some men, that there are in the understanding certain innate principles, 
some primary notions . . . stamped upon the mind of man, which the soul 
receives in its very first being, and brings into the world with it.” He proposes to 
show “the falseness of this supposition.”!35 He does not deny innate tendencies 
—what were later called tropisms, reflexes, or instincts; but these, in his view, 
are physiological habits, not ideas. Following Hobbes, he describes such 
processes as “trains of motion in the animal spirits, which, once set going, 


continue in the steps they have been used to, which, by often treading, are worn 
into a smooth path, and the motion in it becomes easy, and as it were natural” or 
inborn.!56 He is inclined to reduce the associations of ideas to such physiological 
paths. Descartes had supposed that the idea of God is innate in us; Locke denies 
this. Some tribes have been found without it, and those that profess it have such 
different conceptions and images of the deity that it is wiser to reject the notion 
of innateness, and rest our belief in God upon “the visible marks of extraordinary 
wisdom and power . . . in all the works of creation” !37—i.e., upon experience. 
Likewise there are “no innate practical principles’—no inborn conceptions of 
right and wrong; history shows so great, sometimes so contradictory, a variety of 
moral judgments that they cannot be a part of man’s natural inheritance; they are 
a social inheritance, differing from place to place and from time to time.1!38 

Having disposed of innate ideas, Locke proceeds to inquire how ideas are 
generated. “Let us then suppose the mind [at birth] to be, as we say, white paper, 
void of all characters, without any ideas; how comes it to be furnished? . . . To 
this we answer in one word, from experience; in that all our knowledge is 
founded, and from that it ultimately derives itself.”159 All ideas are derived 
either from sensation or from reflection on the products of sensation. Sensations 
themselves are physical; their mental result is perception, which is “the first 
faculty of the mind.”140 

Locke saw no reason to doubt that we can have true or valid knowledge of the 
external world, but he accepted the long-established distinction between the 
primary and secondary qualities of objects perceived. Primary qualities are “such 
as are utterly inseparable from the body, in what state soever it be”: solidity, 
extension, figure, number, and motion or rest. Secondary qualities “are nothing 
in the objects themselves but powers to produce various sensations in us by their 
primary qualities”; so colors, sounds, tastes, and odors are secondary qualities 
produced in us by the bulk, figure, texture, or motion of objects; the objects 
themselves have no color, weight, taste, smell, sound, or warmth. This 
distinction, as old as Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, had been accepted 
by Descartes, Galileo, Hobbes, Boyle, and Newton; Locke’s exposition and 
emphasis gave it new and wider currency; theoretically the external world was 
now imagined by science as a colorless and silent neutrality, whose flowers and 
fruit had lost all fragrance and flavor. Poetry may have been depressed by this 
conception into the prosy verse of the “Augustan Age”—the early eighteenth 
century in England; but it ultimately discovered that qualities felt are as real as 
the objects themselves; and romanticism revenged itself on classicism by making 
feelings the supreme reality. 


The analysis of an object into qualities led to the question, What is the 
substance in which the primary qualities seem to inhere? Locke confessed that 
we know nothing of that mysterious substratum except its qualities; take these 
away, and the substance—the underlying ground of the qualities—loses all 
meaning, apparently all existence.!4! Berkeley entered here. If we know only the 
qualities of objects, and know these only as ideas, then all reality is perception; 
and Locke, the great champion of empiricism—of experience as the source of all 
knowledge—becomes an idealist, reducing matter to idea. Moreover, the “mind” 
is aS suppostitious as substance, body, or matter. In a remarkable passage Locke 
overleaps Berkeley and anticipates Hume: 


The same thing happens concerning the operations of the mind, viz. 
thinking, reasoning, fearing, etc., which we, concluding not to subsist 
of themselves, nor apprehending how they can belong to body or be 
produced by it, are apt to think the actions of some other substance, 
which we call spirit, whereby yet it is evident that, having no other 
idea or notion of matter but something wherein those many sensible 
qualities which affect our senses do subsist, [so] by supposing a 
substance wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, and a power of 
moving, etc., do subsist, we have as clear a notion of spirit as we have 
of body: the one being supposed to be (without knowing what it is) the 
substratum to those simple ideas we have derived from without; and 
the other supposed (with a like ignorance of what it is) to be the 
substratum to those operations we experiment [experience] in 
ourselves within.142 


Admitting, then, that “our idea of substance is equally obscure, or none at all, in 
both” worlds, and that “it is but a supposed I know not what to support those 
ideas we call accidents,” Locke concludes that in both cases we are warranted in 
believing in a substance, though we cannot know it: in a matter behind and 
emitting the sensory qualities, and in a mind behind and possessing the ideas—a 
spiritual agent performing the various operations of perceiving, thinking, feeling, 
and willing.143 

Whatever the mind is, its operations are all of one kind—the play of ideas. 
Locke rejects the Scholastic notion of “faculties” in the mind, such as thought, 
feeling, and will. Thought is the combination of ideas, feeling is the 
physiological reverberation of an idea; will is an idea flowing into action, as all 
ideas tend to do unless checked by another idea.!! But how can an idea become 
an action—how can a “spiritual” process become a physiological process and a 


physical motion? Locke reluctantly accepts the dualism of corporeal body and 
incorporeal mind; but in an imprudent moment he suggests that “mind” might be 
a form of “matter.” This is a locus classicus in Locke: 


Possibly we shall never be able to know whether any mere material 
being thinks or no; it being impossible for us, by the contemplation of 
our own ideas, without revelation, to discover whether Omnipotency 
has not given to some systems of matter, fitly disposed, a power to 
perceive and think, or else joined and fixed to matter, so disposed, a 
thinking immaterial substance; it being, in respect of our notions, not 
much more remote from our comprehension to conceive that God can, 
if He pleases, superadd to matter a faculty of thinking, than that He 
should add to it another substance with a faculty of thinking. ... He 
that considers how hardly sensation is, in our thoughts, reconcilable to 
extended matter, or existence to anything that has no extension at all, 
will confess that he is very far from certainly knowing what his soul is. 
... He who will give himself leave to consider freely . . . will scarce 
find his reason able to determine him fixedly for or against the soul’s 
materiality. 145 


Though Hobbes had already leaped upon the materialistic horn of the 
dilemma, the suggestion of its possible truth was, in the intellectual context of 
Locke’s time, so offensive to orthodoxy that a hundred defenders of religion 
attacked him as playing recklessly into the hands of the atheists. They paid little 
attention to his passing obeisance to revelation, or to his earlier statement that 
“the more probable opinion is that consciousness is annexed to, and the affection 
of, one individual immaterial substance.”!46 Perhaps they foresaw how La 
Mettrie, d’Holbach, Diderot, and other materialists would see in Locke’s 
suggestion a secret inclination to their view. Bishop Stillingfleet accused him of 
precisely such a tendency, and warned him that it endangered the whole 
Christian theology. Forgetting his usual caution, Locke warmly reasserted the 
possibility of the material hypothesis, in a controversy that lasted, with 
Stillingfleet and others, till 1697. 

Despite its critics, its occasional contradictions, obscurities, and other faults, 
the Essay gathered prestige and influence with every year. Four editions of it 
were called for in the fourteen years between its publication and Locke’s death. 
A French edition appeared in 1700, and was greeted with enthusiastic 
admiration. It became a topic in English drawing rooms; Tristram Shandy 
assured his hearers that a reference to the Essay would enable anyone to cut “no 


contemptible figure in a metaphysical circle.”!4” The influence of the Essay on 
Berkeley and Hume was so great that we might date from it the turn of British 
philosophy from metaphysics to epistemology. Perhaps Pope had Locke in mind 
when he wrote that “the proper study of mankind is man.” 

A French edition appeared in 1700, and was greeted with enthusiastic 
hyperboles. “After so many speculative gentlemen had formed the romance of 
the soul,” wrote Voltaire, “one truly wise man appeared who has, in the most 
modest manner imaginable, given us its real history. Mr. Locke has laid open to 
man the anatomy of the soul, just as some learned anatomist would have done 
that of the body.”1!48 And again, “Locke alone has developed the human 
understanding in a book where there is nothing but truths, a book made perfect 
by the fact that these truths are stated clearly.”!49 The Essay became the 
psychological bible of the French Enlightenment. Condillac adopted and 
extended Locke’s sensationism, and thought nothing had been done in 
psychology between Aristotle and Locke!5°—a manifest injustice to the 
Scholastics and Hobbes. D’Alembert, in the discours préliminaire of the 
Encyclopédie, credited Locke with having created scientific philosophy as 
Newton (he supposed) had created scientific physics. Despite its professions of 
orthodoxy, the Essay made for a rationalistic empiricism that soon discarded the 
soul as a needless hypothesis, and passed on to apply the same reasoning to God. 


4, Religion and Toleration 


Locke himself had no sympathy with such extremes. Whatever his private 
doubts, he felt, like an English gentleman, that good manners and morals 
required public support of the Christian church. If philosophy should take from 
the people their faith in a divine justice standing behind the apparent injustices 
and sufferings of life, what could it offer to sustain the hopes and courage of 
men? A slow progress toward a democratic utopia? But in that utopia would not 
the natural greed and inequality of men forge new means for the use and abuse 
of the simple or the weak by the clever or the strong? 

His first concern was to “lay down the measures and boundaries between 
faith and reason”; and this he aimed to do in Chapter 18 of Book IV of the 
Essay. “I find every sect, as far as reason will help them, make use of it gladly; 
and where it fails them, they cry out, It is a matter of faith, and above reason.” !51 
“Whatever God hath revealed is certainly true,”!52 but only reasoning on the 
available evidence can tell us whether a scripture is the word of God, and “no 
proposition can be received for divine revelation if it be contrary to our clear 


intuitive knowledge.”!53 When a matter can be decided by such direct 
observation, our knowledge is above any supposed revelation, for it is clearer 
than any certainty we can have that the revelation in question is really divine. 
However, “there being many things wherein we have very imperfect notions, or 
none at all; and other things, of whose past, present, or future existence, by the 
natural use of our faculties, we can have no knowledge at all; these, as being .. . 
above reason, are, when revealed, the proper matter of faith.”!54 Locke 
concludes: “Nothing that is contrary to, and inconsistent with, the clear and self- 
evident dictates of reason, has a right to be urged or asserted as a matter of faith 
wherein reason hath nothing to do.”15° “One unerring mark of” the love of truth 
is “not entertaining any proposition with greater assurance than the proofs it is 
built upon will warrant.”!56 “Reason must be our last judge and guide in 
everything.” 157 

So, in 1695, Locke published The Reasonableness of Christianity as 
Delivered in the Scriptures. He read the New Testament again, as one might read 
a new book, putting aside (as he thought) all dogmas and commentaries. He was 
overwhelmed by the lovable nobility of Christ, and the beauty of nearly all his 
teaching as the best and brightest hope of mankind. If anything could be a divine 
revelation, this narrative and doctrine seemed divine. Locke proposed to accept 
it as divine, but also to prove it, in all its essentials, to be in the profoundest 
agreement with reason. 

But those essentials, it seemed to him, were far more modest and simple than 
the complex theology of the Thirty-nine Articles, the Westminster Confession, 
or the Athanasian Creed. He quoted passage after passage from the New 
Testament requiring of a Christian only the belief in God and in Christ as his 
divine messenger or Messiah. Here, said Locke, is a plain and intelligible 
religion, fit for any man, and independent of all learning and theology. As to the 
existence of God, he felt that “the works of nature in every part of them 
sufficiently evidence a Deity”;15°8 from his own existence he argued to a First 
Cause; and since he found perception and knowledge in himself, he concluded 
that such attributes must also belong to God; God is “eternal Mind.”159 When 
Locke’s critics complained that he had left out such vital doctrines as the 
immortality of the soul and everlasting punishments and rewards, he replied that 
in accepting Christ he accepted Christ’s teachings, in which those doctrines were 
included. So Locke came out by the same door wherein he went. 

However, he insisted that all forms of Christianity except Catholicism should 
enjoy full liberty in England. He had written an essay on toleration as early as 
1666. When he moved to Holland (1683) he found much more freedom of 
worship than in England; and while he was there he must have noted Bayle’s 


powerful defense of toleration (1686). Moved by the persecution and migration 
of the Huguenots (1685), he wrote a letter to his friend Limborch, who urged its 
publication; it was printed in Latin in 1689 as Epistola de Tolerantia, and 
appeared in an English translation before the year was out. An Oxford don 
denounced it; Locke, now in England, defended it in a second and third Letter 
concerning Toleration (1690, 1692). The Toleration Act of 1689 fell far short of 
his proposals; it excluded Catholics, Unitarians, Jews, and pagans, and barred 
Dissenters from public affairs. Locke also made exceptions: he would not 
tolerate atheists, because he thought their word could not be trusted, since they 
feared no God; or any religion that did physical harm, as by human sacrifice; or 
any religion demanding allegiance to a foreign power; he gave Mohammedanism 
as an example, but was understood to mean Catholicism too.16° He explicitly 
called for toleration of Presbyterians, Independents, Anabaptists, Arminians, and 
Quakers. He did not dare include Unitarians, though the first Shaftesbury, dying 
in Amsterdam (1683), he had imbibed Arianism and Socinianism (Unitarianism) 
from his secretary Locke.161 

The law, said Locke, should concern itself only with the preservation of 
social order; it has a right to suppress expressions destructive of the state, but it 
has no jurisdiction over men’s souls. No church should have the power to 
compel adherence. How ridiculous to punish persons in Denmark for not being 
Lutherans, in Geneva for not being Calvinists, in Vienna for not being Catholics! 
After all, which individual or group can have the full truth about human life and 
destiny? Locke noted that most of the religions demanded toleration when they 
were weak, but refused it when they were strong. Persecution, he felt, comes 
from lust for power, and from jealousy masquerading as religious zeal. 
Persecution creates hypocrites, toleration promotes knowledge and truth. And 
how can a Christian persecute, being pledged to charity? 

Locke continued his campaign for toleration till the close of his life. He was 
engaged in writing a fourth letter on the subject when his time ran out. Death 
came to him (1704) while he sat quietly listening to Lady Masham reading 
Psalms. 

Even before his death he had reached in philosophy a reputation surpassed 
only by Newton’s in science; men already spoke of him as “the philosopher.” 
While he ended in almost orthodox piety, his books, unable to change with age, 
passed through editions and translations into the thought of educated Europe. 
“The Western Enlightenment,” said Spengler, “is of English origin. The 
rationalism of the Continent comes wholly from Locke.”!62 Of course not 
wholly. But of whom else would one now risk such hyperbole? 


VI. SHAFTESBURY: 1671-1713 


His pupil, Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of Shaftesbury, was a credit to 
Locke the educator. Not that Locke was responsible for Shaftesbury’s style; the 
explorative psychologist wrote a pedestrian prose, simple and usually clear (this 
side the stake), but seldom beautiful; Shaftesbury, a man of wealth and leisure, 
wrote with confident urbanity, tolerant humor, and almost Gallic grace—the 
English seigneur condescending to be a philosopher. We must stay with him a 
while, for he almost founded aesthetics in modern philosophy, and, by rescuing 
feeling and sympathy from the cold hands of Hobbes and Locke, fed the stream 
of sentiment that culminated in Rousseau. 

Under Locke’s supervision, and on Locke’s scheme of teaching a language by 
conversation, Elizabeth Birch, skilled in Greek and Latin, enabled Anthony to 
read both these languages with ease by the age of eleven. Then off to Winchester 
School; then three years of travel, during which he learned French and French 
ways, and acquired such a flair for art as must have seemed unseemly in an 
English lord. He served for a year in Parliament—long enough to note “the 
injustice and corruption of both parties”;!63 but London smoke so aggravated his 
asthma that he retreated to Holland, where he found the intellectual air vibrant 
with Spinoza and Bayle. Having succeeded to the earldom (1699), he spent the 
remainder of his life at his country estate. Four years before his death he 
married, and was astonished to find himself as happy as before.!64 In 1711 he 
published his collected essays under the omnibus title Characteristics of Men, 
Manners, Opinions, and Times. In 1713, only forty-two years old, he died. 

It was not to be expected that a man who had inherited such a fortune on the 
earth should bother much about heaven. He deprecated the “enthusiasm”—by 
which his time meant fanaticism—of those Englishmen who thought that they 
exhaled divine revelations. Any form of violent emotion or speech was in his 
judgment a mark of ill-breeding. But he thought it wiser to smile at such people 
than to persecute them; indeed, wit and humor, which he made the subject of an 
originative essay, appeared to him the best approach to everything, even to 
theology. He agreed with Bayle that atheists could be decent citizens, and that 
they had done less harm to religion and morality than the brutality of faiths 
wielding power.!65 He protested against “the adoration and love of a God whose 
character it is to be captious and of high resentment, subject to wrath and anger, 
furious and revengeful . . . , encouraging deceit and treachery amongst men, 
favorable to a few . . . and cruel to the rest.”16° He wondered what effect such a 
conception of the deity had had upon human character and conduct. He thought 


it abject and cowardly to be virtuous from hope of heaven or fear of hell; virtue 
is real only when practiced for its own sake. However, man being what he is, it 
is necessary to inculcate belief in such future punishments and rewards.!67 “’Tis 
real humanity and kindness to hide strong truths from tender eyes. . . . It may be 
necessary .. . for wise men to speak in parables.” !68 So Shaftesbury defended an 
established church, and tried to reconcile evil and theism with an optimistic 
philosophy that reduced evil to a human prejudice.1©9 Nevertheless Alexander 
Pope thought that the Characteristics had done more harm to revealed religion in 
England than all the works of explicit infidels.17° 

Shaftesbury agreed with Aristotle and Locke that happiness is the rightful aim 
of human actions; he defined philosophy as “the study of happiness.”!71 But he 
opposed the reduction of all human motives to egoism or self-interest. According 
to that analysis (recently expounded by Hobbes and La Rochefoucauld), 


civility, hospitality, humanity towards strangers or people in distress, 
is only a more deliberate selfishness. An honest heart is only a more 
cunning one; and honesty and good nature a. . . better regulated self- 
love. The love of kindred, children, and posterity is purely love of self 
and one’s own immediate blood. . . . Magnanimity and courage, no 
doubt, are modifications of this universal self-love!!72 


Against this view Shaftesbury alleged the double equipment of human nature 
with instincts for personal gain and instincts for living in a group. He believed 
that society and the state had originated not in a social contract but in the 


“herding principle and associating inclination . . . so natural and strong in most 
men.”!73 There are “natural affections . . . founded in love, complacency, 
goodwill, and sympathy with the kind. . . . To have these natural and good 


affections in full strength is to have the chief means of self-enjoyment; to want 
them is certain misery and ill.”1”4 To be “good” is to have one’s inclinations 
consistently directed toward the good of the group: the larger the group that 
inspires these feelings, the better the man. The consciousness of such social 
sympathy is the moral sense. This is innate, not in its specific commands (which 
vary from group to group), but in its instinctive ground, “the sense of right and 
wrong .. . being as natural to us as natural affection itself, and being a first 
principle in our constitution.” 175 

Shaftesbury passed from ethics to aesthetics by identifying them. The good 
and the beautiful are one: morality is “the taste of beauty and the relish of what 
is decent”; so we speak of some unsocial acts as ugly, for we feel that they 
offend that harmony of the part with the whole which is both goodness and 


beauty. A man can make his life a work of art—of unity and harmony—by 
developing an aesthetic sense in which morality will be an element; a man “of 
thorough good breeding” (our aristocrat believed) does this, and is by training 
“incapable of doing a rude or brutal action”;1!76 his formed good taste will guide 
him in conduct as in art. Truth too is a kind of beauty, a harmony of the parts of 
knowledge with the whole. Hence Shaftesbury took readily the side of classicism 
in art: form, unity, and harmony seemed to him the essentials of excellence in 
poetry, architecture, and sculpture; and in painting color is less basic and noble 
than line. He was the first modern who made beauty a fundamental problem in 
philosophy; he began the discussion that at the end of the eighteenth century 
culminated in Lord Kames and Burke. 

This was one line of Shaftesbury’s influence; there were many others. His 
emphasis on feeling affected the romantic movement, especially in Germany 
through Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, and Herder—who called him “Europe’s 
amiable Plato.”!77 In France this influence appeared in Diderot as well as in 
Rousseau. His interpretation of religion as theoretically weak but morally 
indispensable touched Kant’s practical nerve. His stress on sympathy as the basis 
of morals reappeared in Hume and Adam Smith. His ideas on art shared in 
forming Winckelmann’s classical ecstasy. Beginning as a pupil of the 
intellectual and not too aesthetic Locke, he became (perhaps by the natural 
resistance of every generation to its generators) the philosopher of feeling, 
sentiment, and beauty. Lover of the classic style in art, he became a source of the 
romantic revival on the Continent, though in England poetry and architecture 
followed his classic bent. And he had the distinction of making philosophy shine 
with a grace of style reminiscent of Plato, and then rivaled only by Berkeley. 


VII. GEORGE BERKELEY: 1685-1753 


He was born at Dysert Castle in County Kilkenny. At fifteen he entered 
Trinity College, Dublin. At twenty he formed a club to study “the new 
philosophy,” which meant Locke. At twenty-one he entered into his 
“commonplace book” the idea which, he hoped, would crush materialism 
forever: that nothing exists except by being perceived, that therefore mind is the 
only reality, and matter is a myth. 


As... the doctrine of matter, or corporeal substance [has been] the 
main pillar and support of skepticism, so likewise upon the same faith 
have been raised all the impious schemes of atheism and irreligion. . . . 


How great a friend material substance hath been to atheists in all ages, 
were needless to relate. All their monstrous systems have so visible 
and necessary a dependence on it, that when this cornerstone is once 
removed, the whole fabric cannot choose but fall to the ground; 
insomuch that it is no longer worth while to bestow a particular 
consideration on the absurdities of every wretched sect of atheists.!78 


So in the next seven years, and before completing his twenty-ninth birthday, 
Berkeley issued his most important works: An Essay towards a New Theory of 
Vision (1709), A Treatise concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge 
(1710), and Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, in Opposition to 
Sceptics and Atheists (1713). The first was a brilliant contribution to psychology 
and optics; the others profoundly stirred the waters of modern philosophy. 

The essay on vision stemmed from a passage in Locke,!79 which told how 
William Molyneux (a tutor in Trinity College, Dublin) had posed a problem to 
him: Would a man born blind be able, on recovering his sight, to distinguish by 
sight alone a sphere from a cube if both of these were of like material and size? 
Molyneux and Locke had concurred in the negative; Berkeley agreed with them 
and added his own analysis. Sight gives us no perception of the distance, size, 
relative positions, or movements of objects, except after correction by the sense 
of touch; through repeated experiences this correction becomes almost 
instantaneous; and sight then gives us such a judgment of the shape, distance, 
place, and motion of objects seen as we should have if we touched them. 


A man born blind, being made to see, would at first have no idea of 
distance by sight; the sun and stars, the remotest objects as well as the 
nearer, would all seem to be in his eye, or rather in his mind. The 
objects intromitted by sight would seem to him (as in truth they are) no 
other than a new set of thoughts or sensations, each whereof is as near 
to him as the perception of pain or pleasure or the most inward 
passions of the soul. For our judging objects perceived by sight to be at 
any distance, or without the mind, is entirely the effect of 
experience. 180 


Space, then, is a mental construct; it is a system of relationships built up in the 
course of experience to co-ordinate our perceptions of sight and touch. 
Operations reported by the Royal Society (1709, 1728) confirmed this view: 
when a congenitally blind person was surgically given sight, he was at first “so 
far from making any judgment about distances that he thought all objects 


whatever touched his eyes. . . . He knew not the shape of anything, nor any one 
thing from another, however different in shape or magnitude.”181 

The Principles of Human Knowledge was a remarkable product for a lad of 
twenty-five. Again Berkeley took a leap out of Locke’s Essay. If all knowledge 
comes from the senses, nothing has reality for us unless we perceive or have 
perceived it; esse est percipi—to be is to be perceived. Locke had supposed that 
perceptions were caused by external objects pressing upon our sense organs. 
How do you know, asked Berkeley, that such objects exist? Have we not in our 
dreams ideas as vivid as in our waking hours? Locke tried to save the 
independent reality of objects by distinguishing between their primary and 
secondary qualities: the latter were subjective, “in the mind”; the others— 
extension, solidity, figure, number, motion, rest—were objective; they subsisted 
in some mysterious substratum of which Locke confessed himself ignorant, but 
which he and the world identified with “matter.” Berkeley now announced that 
the primary qualities are as subjective as the secondary; that we know the 
extension, solidity, figure, number, motion, and rest of objects only through 
perception; that therefore these primary qualities too are subjective, are ideas. 
The world is for us just a bundle of perceptions. “It is the mind that frames all 
that variety of bodies which compose the visible world, any one whereof does 
not exist longer than it is perceived.” 182 Take away from “matter” the primary as 
well as the secondary qualities, and “matter” becomes a meaningless nonentity. 
The materialist is left mouthing nothings. 183 

Berkeley was well aware that others besides materialists would protest 
against this sleight-of-hand evaporation of the external world. He was not at a 
loss when asked if the furniture in our rooms ceases to exist when no one is there 
to perceive it.184 He did not deny the reality of an external world, an external 
source for our perceptions;!85 he merely denied the materiality of that world. 
External objects may continue to exist when we do not perceive them, but that is 
only because they exist as percepts in the mind of God.!86 And in truth (he went 
on) our sensations are caused not by external matter, but by the divine power 
acting upon our senses, Only spirit can act upon spirit; God is the sole source of 
our sensations and ideas.187, IV 

Berkeley’s contemporaries thought this was all an Irish lark. Lord 
Chesterfield wrote to his son that 


Doctor Berkeley, a very worthy, ingenious, and learned man, has 
written a book to prove that there is no such thing as matter, and that 
nothing exists but an idea. . . . His arguments are, strictly speaking, 
unanswerable; but yet I am so far from being convinced by them that I 


am determined to go on to eat and drink, and walk and ride, in order to 
keep that matter, which I so mistakenly imagine my body at present to 
consist of, in as good plight as possible.188 


And all the world knows what pains Dr. Johnson took to answer Dr. Berkeley: 


After we came out of church [says Boswell] we stood talking for 
some time together of Bishop Berkeley’s ingenious sophistry to prove 
the non-existence of matter, and that everything in the universe is 
merely ideal. I observed that though we are satisfied his doctrine is not 
true, it is impossible to refute it. I shall never forget the alacrity with 
which Johnson answered, striking his foot with mighty force against a 
large stone, till he rebounded from it, “I refute it thus!” 189 


Berkeley, of course, would have pointed out to the Great Cham that all that he 
knew of the stone, including the pain in his toe, was subjective: a bundle of 
perceptions called a stone, mingling with a bundle of auditory sensations called 
Boswell and a bundle of indoctrinated ideas called philosophy, had generated a 
response resulting in another bundle of sensations. Hume agreed with Boswell 
and Chesterfield: Berkeley’s arguments “admit of no answer and produce no 
conviction.” 190 

Hume found Berkeley’s puzzle fascinating, but drew from it a devastating 
conclusion. He admitted that “matter” vanishes when we divest it of all the 
qualities which our perceptions ascribe to it, but he suggested that the same 
could be said of “mind.” We have seen Locke’s preview of this point; but 
Berkeley foresaw it, too. In the third of the Dialogues he makes Hylas challenge 
Philonous: 


You acknowledge you have, properly speaking, no idea of your own 
soul. . . . You admit, nevertheless, that there is a spiritual substance, 
although you have no idea of it; while you deny there can be such a 
thing as material substance, because you have no notion or idea of it. 
Is this fair dealing? . .. To me it seems that according to your own way 
of thinking, and in consequence of your own principles, it should 
follow that you are only a system of floating ideas, without any 
substance to support them. Words are not to be used without a 
meaning. And as there is no more meaning in spiritual substance than 
in material substance, the one is to be exploded as well as the other.191 


Philonous (lover of mind) answers Hylas (Mr. Matter): 


How often must I repeat, that I know or am conscious of my own 
being; and that I myself and not my ideas, but somewhat else, a 
thinking, active principle that perceives, knows, wills, and operates 
about ideas? I know that I, one and the same self, perceive both colors 
and sounds; that a color cannot perceive a sound, nor a sound a color; 
that I am therefore one individual principle, distinct from color and 
sound.192 


Hume was not convinced by this reply; he concluded that Berkeley, willynilly, 
had destroyed both matter and soul, and that the writings of the brilliant bishop, 
who had longed to defend religion, “form the best lessons of skepticism which 
are to be found either among the ancient or modern philosophers, Bayle not 
excepted.” 193 

Forty years remained to Berkeley after publishing his three treatises. In 1724 
he was appointed dean of Derry. In 1728, on a promise of funds from the 
government, he sailed to found a college in Bermuda for “the reformation of 
manners among the English in our western plantations, and the propagation of 
the Gospel among the American savages.”!94 Having reached Newport, Rhode 
Island, he waited for the promised twenty thousand pounds, none of which ever 
came. While there he composed Alciphron, or The Minute Philosopher (1732), 
to put an end to all religious doubt. He left his mark upon the mind of Jonathan 
Edwards, and wrote a famous line: “Westward the course of empire takes its 
way.” After three years of vain expectations he returned to England. In 1734 he 
was appointed bishop of Cloyne. We have seen how Swift’s Vanessa made him 
one of her executors, and left him half her property. In 1744 he issued a strange 
treatise, Siris, ... the Virtues of Tar-Water—to which he had been introduced by 
the aforesaid savages, and which he now recommended as a cure for smallpox. 
He died at Oxford in 1753, aged sixty-eight. 

No man ever surpassed him in proving the unreality of the real. In his effort 
to restore religious belief, and to exorcise the Hobbesian materialism that was 
infecting England, he turned philosophy outside in, and made “all the choir of 
heaven and furniture of the earth, . . . all those bodies which compose the mighty 
frame of the world,”!95 to exist for man as merely ideas in his mind. It was a 
risky enterprise, and Berkeley would have shuddered to see Hume and Kant 
draw from his pious principles a critique of reason that left no basic dogma 
undislodged in the ancient and beloved edifice of the Christian faith. We admire 
the subtlety of his web-weaving, and concede that no one since Plato had written 


nonsense so charmingly. We shall find his influence everywhere in Britain and 
Germany in the eighteenth century, less in France, but rising again in the 
epistemological abracadabra of nineteenth-century Kantians. Even today 
European philosophy has not yet quite made up its mind that the external world 
exists. Until it reconciles itself to the extreme probability thereof, and faces the 
problems of life and death, the world will pass it by. 


All in all, this was the finest epoch in the history of English philosophy. The 
bell that Francis Bacon had rung to call the wits together had been heard after 
the subsiding fury of the Civil War. Hobbes was the bridge over that mindless 
void, Newton was the lever by which mechanics moved theology, Locke was the 
peak from which the problems of modern philosophy came clearly into view. 
From that English quartet, soon abetted by the canny, uncanny Hume, came a 
powerful influence into France and Germany. The French thinkers of this period 
were not so profound or original as the English, but more brilliant, partly 
because they were Gauls, partly because a more stringent censorship compelled 
them to spend their substance upon form and dispense their wisdom in wit. Then 
in 1726 Voltaire came to England. When he returned he carried Newton, Locke, 
Bacon, Hobbes, and other contraband in his bags; and France for half a century 
thereafter used English science and philosophy as weapons to écraser l’infame 
of superstition, obscurantism, and ignorance. An English midwife served at the 
accouchement of the French Enlightenment. 


I. Chiefly De Cive (1642, 1647); The Elements of Law, published in two parts (1650) as Human Nature and 
De Corpore Politico; Philosophical Rudiments (1651); Elementorum Philosophiae, Sectio Prima: De 
Corpore (1655); De Homine (1658); many fragments on mathematics; translations of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey; Behemoth (1670); and an autobiography in verse (1679). 


II. In discussing the subjectivity of general or class ideas, Locke points out that the term species, as applied 
to organisms, is a mental construct and convenience; that the objective world contains no separate species 
but only separate individuals, all descending “by easy steps and a continued series of things that in each 
remove differ very little one from all other . . . till we come to the lowest and most inorganical parts of 
matter. . . . The boundaries of the species, whereby men sort them, are made by men.” 134 


III. In the first edition of the Essay Locke admitted no “free will” except as freedom from external restraint. 
In later editions he modified this determinism to allow that the mind can suspend the execution and 
satisfaction of its desires. 144 


IV. In the latest physics our sensations are caused not by any known “matter,” but by subtle energies whose 
material substratum is unknown and hypothetical. 


CHAPTER XXxI 


Faith and Reason in France 


1648-1715 


I. THE VICISSITUDES OF CARTESIANISM 


THE dictionary of the French Academy in 1694 defined philosopher as 


one who devotes himself to research work in connection with the 
various sciences, and who seeks from their effects to trace their causes 
and principles. A name [also] applied to one who lives a quiet and 
secluded life remote from the stir and troubles of the world. It is 
occasionally used to denote someone of undisciplined mind who 
regards himself as above the responsibilities and duties of civil life.1 


From the first part of this definition it is clear that philosophy and science were 
not yet distinguished; science, as “natural philosophy,” would remain a branch 
of philosophy till the nineteenth century. From the final portion of the definition 
we gather that the Forty Immortals, under Louis XIV, sniffed a revolutionary 
odor in the philosophic air, as if the harbingers of the Enlightenment had already 
spoken their prologue. 

Between three horns of the definition the intellectual legacy of René 
Descartes meandered through renown to repudiation. The legacy itself had three 
horns: one sounded the trumpet of doubt as the prelude to all philosophy; 
another announced the universal mechanism of the external world; the third 
played the welcome tunes of the traditional creed, and drew God, free will, and 
immortality out of the vortices of the world. Descartes had begun with doubt and 
ended with piety; and his heirs could take him at either end. The ladies of the 
early salons—the femmes savantes satirized by Moliére in 1672—found some 
exciting respite from the rosary in the whirlpools of the new cosmology. Mme. 
de Sévigné reported the Cartesian philosophy as an after-dinner topic in her 
circle; she and Mmes. de Grignan, de Sablé, and de La Fayette were all 
cartésiennes. Fragrant women attended the lectures given in Paris by followers 


of Descartes.2 Great nobles took up the philosophic mode; Cartesian discourses 
were pronounced each week in the chateau of the Duc de Luynes, and in the 
Paris palace of the Prince de Condé, and in “the most magnificent hdtels of the 
capital.” Religious orders—Oratorians, Benedictines, Augustinians—taught the 
new philosophy in their schools. It became the fashion to praise reason in 
science and human affairs, while carefully subordinating it, in religion, to divine 
revelation as interpreted by the Catholic Church. The Jansenists and Port-Royal 
accepted Cartesianism as an elegant reconciliation of religion and philosophy. 

But their most brilliant convert, Blaise Pascal, denounced Cartesianism as the 
vestibule of atheism. “I cannot pardon Descartes,” he said; “he would have been 
glad, in all his philosophy, to dispense with God; but he could not avoid 
allowing him a fillip [a snap of the finger released from the thumb] to put the 
world in motion; after that he had no use for God.”4 On this point the Jesuits 
agreed with Pascal; after 1650 they rejected Cartesianism as a subtle, even if 
unintended, corrosive of religious faith. The Sorbonne wished to proscribe 
Descartes; Boileau defended him; Ninon de Lenclos and others persuaded 
Moliére to write a satire on the Sorbonne; the Sorbonne deferred its censure.° 
The learned Huet, after long accepting Cartesianism, turned against it as blowing 
hot and cold for and against Christianity. Theologians were increasingly alarmed 
by the difficulty of reconciling transubstantiation with Descartes’ view of matter 
as pure extension. In 1665 Louis XIV forbade the teaching of the ambivalent 
philosophy in the College Royal, and in 1671 he extended the prohibition to the 
University of Paris. In 1687 Bossuet joined in the attack. 

These condemnations revived interest in Cartesianism, and drew attention to 
its skeptical overture, the Discours de la méthode; the initial doubt of that essay 
spread subterraneanly; its orthodox appendages withered away; in the eighteenth 
century hardly anything remained of the once victorious system except its 
attempt to reduce the external world to a mechanism obeying the laws of physics 
and chemistry. Every new discovery of science seemed to support this Cartesian 
mechanism and to discredit the Cartesian theology. The God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob found no place in Descartes’ picture of the cosmos; nor was Christ 
there; all that remained was a dieu fainéant who gave the world an initial push 
and then retired from the scene except as a guarantor of Descartes’ intuitions. 
This was not the majestic and awful God of the Old Testament, nor the merciful 
Father of the New; he was the God of deism, impersonal, functionless, 
negligible, subject to invariable laws; who would think of praying to such an 
Epicurean futility? Already in 1669 and 1678 the books of Guillaume Lamy, 
professor on the medical faculty at the University of Paris, expounded a 
completely mechanistic psychology anticipating Condillac’s Traité des 


sensations (1754), and a materialistic philosophy anticipating La Mettrie’s 
L’Homme machine (1748). And amid the fracas Cyrano de Bergerac made his 
scandalous voyages to the moon and the sun. 


Il. CYRANO DE BERGERAC: 1619-55 


For most of us he is the lover travestied by Rostand, and losing every race to 
Venus by a nose. The real Cyrano was not quite frustrated; he played vivaciously 
with life and love, and frittered away his time to the top of his bent. To the usual 
education of a wellborn lad he added (with Moliére) eager attendance on the 
lectures of Pierre Gassendi, the amiable priest who liked Epicurus the materialist 
and Lucretius the atheist. Cyrano became an esprit especially fort, a libertin in 
both senses, as freethinker and loose liver. He joined in Paris a company of 
sacrilegious roisterers, earned repute as a duelist, served in the army, was for a 
while incapacitated by his wounds, and retired from active venery to philosophy. 
He wrote the first French philosophical play, and opened the road to Swift by 
making fun of mankind via travels to unfrequented parts of the cosmos. He 
laughed at the venerable St. Augustine, “that grand personage who assures us, 
though his mind was illuminated by the Holy Ghost, that in his time the earth 
was as flat as an oven, and that it floated on the water like half an orange.’ 

Cyrano tried his pen in almost every literary form, seldom seriously, but 
usually finding the nerve. His comedy, Le Pédant joué, seemed to Moliére good 
enough for poaching a scene or two. His tragedy, La Mort d’Agrippine, was 
acted once in 1640, was immediately proscribed by the authorities, and had to 
wait till 1960 to reach the boards again. But it was published in 1654, and soon 
the wild young men of Paris were shouting the atheistic lines of its Séjan: 


Que sont-ils donc ces dieux? Des enfants de l’effroi; 
Des beaux riens qu’on adore et sans savoir pourqu0i. . .; 
Des dieux que Vhomme fait, et qui n’ont pas fait l">homrne 


—‘“What, then, are these gods? The offspring of our fears; pretty nothings that 
we adore without knowing why. . .; Gods whom man has made, and who never 
made man.” And on immortality: 


Une heure apres la mort notre Gme évanouie 
Sera ce qu’elle était une heure avant la vie 


—“One hour after death our vanished soul will be that which it was an hour 
before life.” 

Soon after this play was printed, Cyrano was struck on the head by a falling 
beam, and died of the blow, aged thirty-six. He left a manuscript which was 
published in two parts: Histoire comique des états et empires de la lune, (1657), 
and Histoire comique des états et empires du soleil (1662). They were a comic 
kind of science fiction, based upon the Cartesian cosmology, and deriving the 
planets from vortices formed by the revolutionary agitation of primeval matter. 
Cyrano suggested that the planets had once blazed like the sun, but, 


in the compass of time, suffered so great a loss of light and heat by the 
continual emission of the corpuscles causing such phenomena, that 
they have become cold, dark, and almost powerless pulps. We find 
even that sun spots . . . increase in size from day to day. Now who 
knows if these are not a crust forming on the sun’s surface from its 
mass that cools in proportion as light is lost, and if the sun will not 
become... an opaque globe like the earth?’ 


Propelled by rockets, Cyrano leaves the earth, and swiftly reaches the moon. 
He notes that through three quarters of the way he feels the earth drawing him 
backward, then, through the final quarter, he feels the attraction of the moon. 
“This, I told myself, was because the mass of the moon was less than that of the 
earth; hence the sphere of its action was correspondingly less in space.”® 
Landing dazed, he finds himself in a Garden of Eden. He falls into an argument 
with Elijah about original sin, and is expelled from the garden into the primitive 
wastelands of the satellite. There he encounters a tribe of animals twelve cubits 
long, fashioned like men but walking on all fours. One of these, having served in 
Athens as the daemon of Socrates, speaks philosophic Greek. He informs 
Cyrano that walking on all fours is the natural and healthy way; that these lunar 
gentlemen have a hundred senses, not five or six, and perceive countless realities 
hidden from mankind. (Fontenelle, Voltaire, and Diderot will play with this 
speculation.) Cyrano’s fancy runs wild: the lunars feed only on vapors pressed 
from foods, not on foods themselves; hence they are saved the nuisance and 
noises of digestion, the indignities and anachronisms of elimination. The lunar 
laws are made by the young, who are revered by the old; celibacy and chastity 
are condemned; suicide, cremation, and large noses are praised. The aforesaid 
daemon of Socrates explains that the world was not created, but is eternal; that 
creation out of nothing (taught by the Scholastics) is inconceivable; that the 
eternity of the universe is no more difficult to accept than the eternity of God; 


indeed, the hypothesis of a God is quite unnecessary, since the world is a self- 
propelled and self-perpetuating machine. Cyrano argues that there must be a 
God, for he has with his own eyes seen miraculous cures; the daemon laughs 
these away as due to suggestion or imagination. Orthodoxy is revenged by a 
powerful Ethiopian, who grasps Cyrano in one arm, the daemon in the other, 
carries the daemon to hell, and, en route, deposits Cyrano in Italy, where all the 
neighborhood dogs howl at him because he smells of the moon. Jonathan Swift 
was attracted, too. 


Ill. MALEBRANCHE: 1638-1715 


Against the infidel progeny of Gassendi and Descartes the faith found 
powerful defenders not only in Pascal, Bossuet, and Fénelon, but in one of the 
subtlest metaphysicians of modern times. 

Nicolas de Malebranche was an almost exact contemporary of Louis XIV: 
born a month before him, dying a month after him. There was no further 
resemblance. Nicolas was gentle of spirit and pure of life. As his father was 
secretary to Louis XII, and his uncle was viceroy of Canada, he had every 
advantage of birth and rearing except health; his body was feeble and deformed, 
and only a frugal regimen in the routine and peace of monastic life can explain 
his seventy-seven years. At twenty-two he joined the Congregation of the 
Oratory, a religious order dedicated to meditation and preaching. At twenty-six 
he was ordained priest. 

In that same year he came upon Descartes’ Traité de p’homrne. He was 
transported by both its argument and its style. He became a Cartesian with a 
sublime faith in reason; and he at once resolved to prove by reason the Catholic 
creed in which he had rooted his life and his hopes. This was a brave move away 
from Pascal back to St. Thomas Aquinas; it showed the splendid confidence of 
youth, but it exposed the citadel of faith to the inroads of reason. After ten years 
of study and writing, Malebranche issued in four volumes (1674) one of the 
classics of French philosophy, De la Recherche de la vérité (The Search for 
Truth). Here, as by all the philosophers of France, the moral obligation to be 
intelligible was accepted, and philosophy became literature. 

Descartes had not only begun his lucubrations with the self, but had set such a 
gulf between the body physical and mechanical and the mind spiritual and free, 
that no interaction between them could be conceived. And yet that interaction 
seemed indisputable: an idea could move an arm or an army, and a drug could 


muddle the mind. Half the puzzling of Descartes’ successors was devoted to 
bridging the gap between flesh and thought. 

A Flemish philosopher, Arnold Geulincx, prepared for Malebranche—and for 
Spinoza and Leibniz—by denying the interaction. The material body does not 
act upon the immaterial mind or vice versa; when either seems to act upon the 
other it is only because God has created reality in two distinct streams of events, 
the one physical, the other mental; their synchronism is like that of two clocks, 
set to the same second and speed and striking the same hours simultaneously, but 
operating quite independently of each other except that both have one source— 
the intelligence that set and started them. So God is the sole source of both the 
physical and mental series of causes and effects; the mental state is the occasion, 
not the cause, of the apparently resultant physical motion; and the physical 
motion—event or sensation—is merely the occasion of the mental state that it 
seems to cause; in each case God alone is the cause.! At this point Geulincx, 
fearful of determinism, broke into his system by allowing that in conscious 
actions the human will, co-operating with God, can be a real cause of physical 
results. 

Malebranche made this hesitant “occasionalism” complete. God is always the 
cause of both the physical act and the mental state; their interaction is illusory; 
neither ever acts upon the other.!! “God alone drives back the air which He 
Himself has made me breathe. . . . It is not I who breathe; I breathe despite 
myself. It is not I who speak to you; I merely wish to speak to you.”9 God [the 
total energy of the universe] is the only power. Whatever moves or thinks does 
so because the divine power acts through the physical and mental processes. 
Motion is God acting in material forms; thought is God thinking in us. 

In this apparently deterministic philosophy there are countless difficulties, 
which in later treatises Malebranche tried to resolve. He struggled to harmonize 
some degree of free will in man with the universal agency of God, and to 
reconcile evil and suffering and multitudinous deviltry with the sole and 
omnipresent causality of an omnipotent and omniscient benevolence; we shall 
not follow him into these labyrinths. But in the course of his wandering he 
leaves a helpful thread of psychology. Sensations, he thinks, are in the body, not 
in the mind; the mind has ideas, and knows objects only as bundles of ideas—of 
structure, size, color, odor, solidity, sound, temperature, taste. These idea 
complexes are built up not merely from the object; most of the qualities here 
named are not in the object; and many of our judgments about the object—that it 
is large, small, bright, dim, heavy, light, hot, cold, quickly moving or slow— 
describe the position, condition, and attitude of the observer rather than the 
attributes of the thing observed. We do not know things; we know only our 


prejudiced and transformed perceptions and ideas. (All this a generation before 
Locke and Berkeley.) 

Despite his spiritualistic background, Malebranche, after Descartes and 
Hobbes, gives physiological explanations of habit, memory, and association of 
ideas. Habit is a readiness with which the animal spirits, as the result of similar 
experiences or actions often repeated, flow in certain grooves or channels of the 
body. Memory is the reactivation of associations created in experience. Ideas 
tend to be associated according to their past sequence or contiguity. Strength of 
character, power of will, are the force of animal spirits flowing along the fibers 
of the brain, deepening the grooves of association and the vividness of 
imagination. 

Pious though Malebranche was, there were many elements in his philosophy 
that disturbed that alert watchman of orthodoxy, Bénigne Bossuet. In a clever 
move to divert the passionate pen of Antoine Arnauld from the logic of 
Jansenism to the succor of the proper faith, he persuaded him to comb 
Malebranche for hidden heresies. The philosopher defended himself in a series 
of treatises as eloquent and incredible as the first; and the controversy continued 
from 1683 to 1697. Bossuet brought Fénelon’s light artillery to the attack. Mme. 
de Sévigné, seeing that mice were devouring her crops and caterpillars her trees, 
complained that she found little consolation in Malebranche’s view of evil as a 
necessary element in the best of all possible worlds.10 

To offset these critics Malebranche had many fervent friends. Young men and 
old women found in his doctrine of God as the only agent in all actions a mystic 
pleasure of surrender and divine union. Frenchmen and foreigners wore a path to 
his cell; one Englishman said that he came to France to see only two celebrities, 
Louis XIV and Malebranche.!! Berkeley came, all reverence, and engaged the 
old priest in a long discussion. Soon afterward Malebranche, seventy-seven, 
weakened; he grew thinner every day, until his mind had hardly any body left to 
serve as occasion for his thought. On October 13, 1715, he passed away in his 
sleep. 

His fame faded rapidly after his death, for his religious philosophy was not in 
tune with the skepticism and revelry of the Regency, and still less with the 
ensuing tendency of the philosophes to replace divine Providence with a world 
machine. But his influence appeared in Leibniz’ attempt to show that the actual 
was the best possible world; in Berkeley’s view that things exist only in our 
perception or in God’s; in Hume’s destructive analysis of cause as an occult 
quality; in Kant’s emphasis on the subjective elements in the formation of 
knowledge; even in the determinism of the Enlightenment. For to say that God is 
the only cause of all motions, volitions, and ideas is not far different from saying 


that every change in matter or mind is the inevitable result of the total forces 
operating in the universe at that moment. In Malebranche’s ecstasy he had 
approached—though he denied it—a determinism that made man an automaton. 

Above all, the system of occasionalism served as a halfway house between 
Descartes and Spinoza. Descartes saw mechanism in matter, but liberty in mind; 
Malebranche saw God as sole cause in every action of every mind; Spinoza, 
quite as “God-intoxicated” as the monk, agreed with him that the mental and 
physical series were parallel products of one creative force. Unwittingly the 
pious Oratorian, seeing God everywhere, had taught, even to the faithful, a 
pantheism that needed only the phrase Deus sive natura—God or nature—to 
become the philosophy of Spinoza, and of the Enlightenment. 


IV. PIERRE BAYLE: 1647-1706 


The “Father of the Enlightenment” was the son of a Huguenot minister 
serving the town of Carla in the countship of Foix, under the Pyrenees. Pierre 
lived there his first twenty-two years, imbibing Greek, Latin, and Calvinism. He 
was a Sensitive, impressionable youth. Sent to the Jesuit college at Toulouse 
(1669) to get the best classical education within his family’s reach and means, he 
fell in love with his teachers, and was soon converted to Catholicism—so 
fervently that he tried to convert his father and brother. They bore with him 
patiently, and seventeen months later he returned to the parental faith. But now, 
as a relapsed heretic, he was subject to prosecution by the Roman Church. To 
protect him the father sent him to the Calvinist University of Geneva (1670), 
hoping that Pierre would enter the Protestant ministry. There, however, Bayle 
discovered the works of Descartes, and began to doubt all forms of Christianity. 

His schooling completed, he lived as a tutor in Geneva, Rouen, and Paris, and 
rose to a professorship in philosophy at a Huguenot seminary in Sedan (1675). In 
1681 the seminary was closed by order of Louis XIV, as part of his war of 
attrition against the Edict of Nantes. Bayle found refuge in Rotterdam, and a 
berth as professor of history and philosophy in the Ecole Illustre, the municipal 
academy. He was among the first of many intellectual emigres who in this age 
made the Dutch Republic a citadel of independent thought. 

His salary was small, but he was content to live simply so long as he had 
access to books. He never married, preferring a library to a wife. He was not 
unmindful of feminine graces and charms, and would have been grateful for the 
tender solicitude of a good woman, but he suffered all his life from headaches 


and an associated “megrim,” or melancholia, and doubtless he hesitated to bind 
another spirit to his ills. He had his cynical moments, however, for when a 
French Jesuit, Father Maimbourg, in a History of Calvinism, argued that Catholic 
priests had accepted conversion to Protestantism in order to marry, Bayle asked 
how could this be, “for what greater cross is there than marriage?” !2 

He reviewed Maimbourg’s book in a volume of letters that appeared in 1682. 
He wondered whether any man strongly attached to a special faith could write 
impartial or truthful history. How could one trust a historian who, like 
Maimbourg, called Louis XIV’s treatment of the Huguenots [before 1682] “just, 
gentle, and charitable?” Turning to Louis himself, Bayle, writing from a Holland 
so recently and flagrantly assailed by France, asked, What right had any king to 
force his own religion upon his subjects? If he had such a right, then the Roman 
emperors were justified in persecuting Christianity. Conscience, Bayle thought, 
should be the only ruler over a man’s beliefs. Maimbourg answered conclusively 
by procuring from Louis XIV an order that any copy of Bayle’s book found in 
France should be publicly burned by the common hangman. 

In that same year 1682 Bayle issued his first major work, Pensées diverses 
sur la cométe—miscellaneous thoughts on the comet that had crossed the sky in 
December, 1680. All Europe had been frightened by that star, whose tail of fire 
seemed to herald the conflagration of the world. Only if we put ourselves back 
into the fears of that age—when Catholic and Protestant alike interpreted such 
phenomena as divine warnings, and believed that any moment would bring upon 
a sinful earth the thunderbolts of God—can we understand the terror with which 
that flaming apparition had been viewed, or appreciate the courage and wisdom 
of Bayle’s comments. Even the learned Milton had recently told how “the comet 
from its horrid hair shakes pestilence and war.” !3 Basing his discussion upon the 
recent studies of astronomers (but Halley’s comet of 1682 had not yet appeared), 
Bayle assured his readers that comets move through the heavens according to 
fixed laws, and have nothing to do with the misery or happiness of mankind. He 
mourned the pertinacity of superstition. “He who would find all the causes of 
popular errors will never be finished.”!4 He rejected all miracles except those of 
the New Testament (without this exception his book could not have been printed 
in Holland). “In sound philosophy Nature is nothing else than God Himself 
acting by certain laws which He has established of his own free will. So that the 
works of Nature are not less the effect of the power of God than miracles, and 
suppose as great a power as miracles, it being altogether as difficult to form a 
man by natural laws of generation as to raise him from the dead.” !5 

Bayle passed boldly to one of the most difficult problems of history: Is a 
natural ethic possible—can a moral code be maintained without the aid of 


supernatural belief? Did atheism lead to corrupt morals? If that were so, said 
Bayle, one would have to conclude, from the crime, corruption, and immorality 
prevalent in Europe, that most Christians are secret atheists. Jews, 
Mohammedans, Christians, and infidels differ in creeds, but not in deeds. 
Apparently religious belief—and ideas in general—have little influence upon 
conduct; this flows from desires and passions usually stronger than beliefs. What 
influence had the precepts of Christ upon the European conception of courage 
and honor?—which praised most the man who promptly and violently avenged 
insults and injuries, who excelled in war, inventing an infinity of machines to 
make sieges more murderous and frightful; “it is from us that infidels learn to 
use better arms.”!6 Bayle concluded that a society of atheists would have no 
worse morals than a society of Christians. What keeps most of us in order is not 
the distant and uncertain terror of hell so much as the fear of the policeman and 
the law, of social condemnation and disgrace, of the hangman; take away these 
secular deterrents, and you would have chaos; keep them, and a society of 
atheists would be possible; indeed, it might contain many men of high honor, 
and women of chastity.!7 We hear of such exemplary atheists in antiquity, like 
Epicurus and both Plinys; and in modern times, like Michel de Hopital and 
Spinoza. (Whether the morals of the average man would be worse than they are 
if religion did not supplement law is a question that Bayle leaves untouched.) 

This tract on the comet was published anonymously. Bayle took the same 
precaution when he inaugurated one of the major periodicals of the time, 
Nouvelles de la République des Lettres. Its first number, running to 104 pages, 
appeared in Amsterdam in March, 1684. The magazine proposed to keep its 
readers informed on all significant developments in literature, science, 
philosophy, scholarship, exploration, and historiography. So far as we know, 
Bayle himself wrote all the contents, month after month for three years; we may 
imagine the industry this entailed. His reviews of books soon became a power in 
the literary world. In 1685 he took courage, and acknowledged his authorship. 
Two years later his health broke down, and he surrendered the editorship to other 
hands. 

Meanwhile the persecution of Huguenots in France found four victims in 
Bayle’s family. As a direct or indirect result of the dragonnades his mother died 
in 1681, his father in 1685; in that year his brother was imprisoned, and died of 
the cruelties inflicted upon him. Six days later (October 18) the Edict of Nantes 
was revoked. Bayle was shocked by these developments. Like Voltaire, he had 
no weapon but his pen. In 1686 he challenged the persecutors with one of the 
classics in the literature of toleration. 


He called it Commentaire philosophique sur ces paroles de Jésus-Christ: 
Contrains-les d’entrer (Philosophical Commentary on These Words of Jesus 
Christ: “Compel Them to Come In”). The persecutors had claimed to find a 
divine warrant for their procedure in the parable told by Christ of the man who, 
when the guests whom he had invited to a feast failed to come, said to his 
servant, “Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hither 
the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind.... Compel them to come in, 
that my house may be filled.”!® Bayle had no trouble in showing that these 
words had nothing to do with compelling unity of religious faith. On the 
contrary, the attempts to enforce unity of belief had bloodied half of Europe, and 
the diversity of religions in a state prevented any one creed from being strong 
enough to persecute. Besides, which of us can be so sure that he has the truth as 
to warrant injuring another for differing from him? Bayle condemned 
persecution by Protestants as well as by Catholics, and of non-Christians by 
Christians in general. Unlike Locke, he proposed to extend freedom of worship 
or non-worship to Jews, Mohammedans, and freethinkers. Forgetting his claim 
that atheists were as likely as Christians to be good citizens, he advised against 
tolerating sects that had no belief in Providence and a punishing deity; these, 
undeterred from perjury by fear of God, would make difficult the enforcement of 
the law.19 For the rest, only intolerance should be exempt from toleration. 
Should a Protestant state tolerate the rise of a Catholicism that defended 
intolerance on the ground that it alone had the true faith? Bayle thought that in 
such cases Catholics “should be deprived of the power of doing mischief... . 
Yet I should never be for leaving them exposed to personal insult, or for 
disturbing their enjoyment of property or the exercise of their religion, or allow 
any injustice in their appeals to law.”2° 

The Protestants were no better pleased than the Catholics by this program of 
toleration. Pierre Jurieu, who had been Bayle’s friend and professorial associate 
in Sedan, and was now pastor of a Calvinist congregation in Rotterdam, attacked 
Bayle in a tract on The Rights of the Two Sovereigns in the Matter of Religion— 
the Conscience and the Prince (1687). Jurieu proposed “to destroy the dogma of 
the indifference of religions, and of universal tolerance, against a book entitled A 
Philosophical Commentary.” He agreed with the popes that rulers had full right 
to destroy a false religion; and he was especially shocked by the idea of 
tolerating Jews, Mohammedans, Socinians, and pagans. In 1691 Jurieu appealed 
to the burgomasters of Rotterdam to dismiss Bayle from his professorship. They 
refused; but in 1693 an election changed the official personnel; Jurieu renewed 
his campaign, charging Bayle with atheism, and Bayle was dismissed. “God 
preserve us from the Protestant Inquisition,” said the philosopher; “another five 


or six years, and it will have become so terrible that people will be longing to 
have the Roman back again.”21! 

Soon recovering his perspective and good humor, Bayle adjusted himself to 
the situation. It was sufficient consolation that now he could devote all his 
working hours to the epochal Dictionnaire that he had already begun. He 
accustomed himself to live on his savings, and a few honorariums from his 
publishers. He received offers of patronage from the French ambassador in 
Holland, and from three English earls; he courteously declined, and even refused 
the Earl of Shrewsbury’s proffered gift of two hundred guineas for the 
dedication of the Dictionary. He had friends, but few distractions. “Public 
amusements, games, country jaunts . . . and other recreations. . . were none of 
my business. I waste no time on them, nor in any domestic cares, never soliciting 
for any preferment. . . . I find sweetness and repose in the studies in which I have 
engaged myself, and which are my delight. .. . Canem mihi et Musis—I will sing 
to myself and the Muses.”22 

So he remained quietly in his room, working fourteen hours a day, adding 
page after page to the strange volumes that were to become a fountainhead of the 
Enlightenment. The two massive folios, totaling 2,600 pages, appeared at 
Rotterdam in 1697. He called them Dictionnaire historique et critique; not a 
vocabulary of words, but a critical consideration of persons, places, and ideas in 
history, geography, mythology, theology, morals, literature, and philosophy. 
“lacta est alea!” he cried as he dispatched the final proof sheets to the printer 
—“The die is cast! “It was a heavy gamble with life and liberty, for it contained 
more heresies than any other book of its century, perhaps more than its 
grandchild, the Encyclopédie (1751) of Diderot and d’ Alembert. 

Bayle had begun with the limited aim of correcting the errors and supplying 
the omissions in the Grand Dictionnaire historique that Louis Moréri had 
published in 1674 from the viewpoint of Catholic orthodoxy; but his aim 
widened as he progressed. He never pretended to encyclopedic coverage; where 
he had nothing to say he said nothing; so there were no articles on Cicero, 
Bacon, Montaigne, Galileo, Horace, Nero, Thomas More. Science and art were 
largely ignored; on the other hand, there were articles on such recondite notables 
as Akiba, Uriel Acosta, and Isaac Abrabanel. Space was allotted not according to 
historical importance but according to Bayle’s interest; so Erasmus, who had 
been allotted one page in Moreri, received fifteen in Bayle, and Abélard 
eighteen. The arrangement was alphabetical but semi-Talmudic: the main facts 
were stated in the text, but in many cases Bayle appended in smaller type a note 
in which he let himself go into “a miscellany of proofs and discussions ... , even 
sometimes a train of philosophical reflections.” It was in this fine print that he 


draped his heresies from the common view. In the margins he indicated his 
sources; altogether these display a range of reading and learning hardly possible 
in one lifetime. Some notes contained risqué anecdotes; Bayle hoped these 
would help his sales, but doubtless, in his baccalaureal solitude, he enjoyed them 
for their own sake. Readers took gratefully to his racy, rambling, saucy style, his 
sly exposure of weaknesses in current creeds, and his tonguein-cheek 
professions of Calvinist orthodoxy. The original issue of one thousand copies 
was sold out in four months. 

Bayle’s method was to collate authorities, ferret out the facts, expound rival 
and contradictory opinions, follow reason to its conclusions, and then, if these 
wounded orthodoxy, reject them piously in favor of Scripture and faith. Jurieu 
angrily asked, “Can a word in passing in favor of faith over reason oblige men to 
renounce the objections that Bayle has called invincible?”23 Otherwise there is 
little order in his Dictionnaire. Some of its major discussions emerge under 
trivial topics or misleading heads. “I cannot meditate with much regularity on 
one subject; I am too fond of change. I often wander from the subject, and jump 
into places of which it night be difficult to guess the way out.”24 Usually the 
argument was courteous, modest, undogmatic, and good-humored; now and 
then, howevery, Bayle sharpened his tongue, and the article on St. Augustine did 
not spare the great Calvinist for his long deferment of chastity, his gloomy 
theology, and his religious intolerance. Bayle professed to accept the Bible as the 
Word of God, but he slyly pointed out that we would never believe some of its 
miracle stories had they not had so distinguished an author. He put pagan 
legends—e.g., Hercules swallowed by a whale—beside similar tales in the Bible, 
and let the reader puzzle why one story should be rejected and the other 
received. In the most famous of his articles he recounted the massacres, 
treacheries, and adulteries of King David, and left the reader to wonder why 
such a crowned scoundrel should be honored by Christians as the ancestor of 
Christ. 

He found it easier to swallow both Jonah and the whale than the fall of Eve 
and Adam. How could an omnipotent deity create them, foreseeing that they 
would taint the whole human race with “original sin” and curse it with a million 
miseries? 


If man is the creature of one principle perfectly good, most holy and 
omnipotent, can he be exposed to diseases, to heat and cold, hunger 
and thirst, pain and grief? Can he have so many bad inclinations? Can 
he commit so many crimes? Can perfect holiness produce a criminal 
creature? Can perfect goodness produce an unhappy creature? Would 


not omnipotence, joined with infinite goodness, furnish his own work 
plentifully with good things, and secure it from everything that might 
be offensive or vexatious?25 


The God of Genesis was either a cruel deity or one of limited power. So Bayle 
expounded with much sympathy and force the Manichean conception of two 
gods, one good, the other evil, fighting to control the world and man. As “the 
Papists and the Protestants agree that very few people escape damnation,” it 
would seem that the Devil is winning the battle against Christ; moreover, his 
victories are everlasting, for, the theologians assure us, there is no escape from 
hell. Since there is, or will be, more souls in hell than in heaven, and those in 
hell “eternally curse the name of God, there will be more creatures who will hate 
God than those who will love him.” Bayle maliciously concluded that “we must 
not engage with the Manicheans until we have first laid down the doctrine of the 
exaltation of faith and the abasing of reason.”26 

The article on Pyrrho expressed doubts about the Trinity, for “things which 
do not differ from a third do not differ from each other.”2”? And as to 
transubstantiation, “the modes of a substance”—and therefore the appearances of 
bread and wine—‘“cannot subsist without the substance which they modify.”28 
As to all men inheriting the guilt of Adam and Eve: “A creature which does not 
exist cannot be an accomplice of an ill action.”29 But all these doubts were 
placed by him in other mouths than his own, and were repudiated by him in the 
name of faith. Bayle quoted as “most falsely said by impious men” that “religion 
is amere human invention, set up by sovereigns to keep their subjects within the 
bounds of obedience.”?° In the article on Spinoza he went out of his way to 
condemn the Jewish pantheist as an atheist; yet he must have found something 
fascinating in him, for this is the longest article in the Dictionary. Bayle 
pretended to reassure the theologians by telling them that the doubts expressed in 
his book would never destroy religion—because these matters were beyond the 
understanding of the people.?! 

Faguet thought Bayle “unquestionably an atheist,”’°2 but it would be fairer to 
call him a skeptic, and to remember that he was skeptical of skepticism too. 
Since secondary sense qualities are largely subjective, the objective world is 
quite different from what it appears to us. “The absolute nature of things is 
unknown to us; we know only some relations they have one to another.”33 Amid 
2,600 pages of reasoning he confessed the weakness of reason; it too, like the 
senses upon which it depends, may deceive us, for it is often clouded by passion, 
and it is desire and passion, rather than reason, that determine our conduct. 
Reason can teach us to doubt, but it rarely moves us to act. 


The reasons for doubting are doubtful themselves; one must 
therefore doubt whether he ought to doubt. What chaos! What torment 
for the mind! . . . Our reason is the way to wander, since, when it 
displays itself with the greatest subtlety, it throws us into such an 
abyss. . . . Human reason is a principle of destruction and not of 
edification; it is only fit to start doubts, and to turn itself all manner of 
ways to perpetuate a dispute.34 


Consequently Bayle counseled philosophers not to set a high value on 
philesophy, and he advised reformers not to expect much of reforms. Since 
human nature is apparently the same in all centuries, it will continue, through 
greed, pugnacity, and erotic appetite, to produce the problems that disorder 
societies and cause the infantile mortality of utopias. Men do not learn from 
history; every generation shows the same passions, delusions, and crimes. 
Therefore democracy is all the more a mistake in proportion as it is real: to allow 
the busy, ill-informed, and impulsive multitude to choose rulers and policies 
would be the suicide of a state. Some kind of monarchy is necessary, even under 
democratic forms.35 Progress too is a delusion; we mistake movement for 
advance, but probably it is merely oscillation.s° The best we can hope for is a 
government that, though manned by corrupt and imperfect men, will provide 
enough law and order to enable us to cultivate our gardens in security, and 
pursue our studies or hobbies in peace. 

No such peace was left to Bayle in the nine years that remained to him. As his 
readers passed from his large to his fine print, a wave of resentment rose. The 
consistory of the Walloon church in Rotterdam summoned Bayle—a member of 
the congregation—to appear before it and answer charges that his Dictionary 
contained “indecent expressions and questions, a great many obscene 
quotations,” offensive remarks on atheism and Epicurus, and especially 
objectionable articles on David, Pyrrho, and the Manichees. Bayle promised that 
he “would meditate further on the doctrine of the Manichees,” and if he “found 
any replies, or if the ministers of the consistory would furnish him with some,” 
he “would be glad to put them in the best form possible.”3” For the second 
edition of the Dictionary (1702) he rewrote and softened the article on David. 
Jurieu, unmollified, renewed the assault, and published in 1706 a blast entitled 
The Philosopher of Rotterdam Accused, Attacked, and Convicted. 

After that second edition Bayle’s health failed. Like Spinoza, he suffered 
from tuberculosis. In these later years he coughed almost constantly, fell into 
repeated fevers, and grew despondent with headaches. Convinced that his 
disease was incurable, he resigned himself to death, retired more and more to the 


confinement of his room, and worked day and night on the reply that he was 
making to his critics. On December 27, 1706, he sent his final sheets to the 
printer. The next morning his friends found him dead in his bed. 

His influence pervaded the eighteenth century. His Dictionary, repeatedly 
reissued, became a secret delight to thousands of rebel minds. By 1750 nine 
editions had appeared in French, three in English, one in German. In Rotterdam 
his admirers wished to raise a statue to him alongside that of Erasmus,°° and 
they induced the publishers to reprint the original article on David. Within a 
decade of his death students stood in line at the Mazarin Library in Paris, waiting 
their turn to read the Dictionnaire.29 A survey of private libraries in France 
found it in more of them than any other work.40 Almost every thinker of 
consequence felt his influence. Most of Leibniz’ Theodicy was explicitly an 
attempt to answer Bayle. Lessing’s mental emancipation, and his defense of 
tolerance, stemmed from Bayle. Frederick the Great probably derived his 
skepticism originally from Bayle rather than from Voltaire; he called the 
Dictionary “the breviary of good sense,”4! had four sets of it in his library, and 
supervised the publication of a cheaper and abbreviated two-volume edition to 
attract a wider range of readers.42 Shaftesbury and Locke were touched by Bayle 
more lightly; both of them knew him in Holland, and Locke’s Epistola de 
Tolerantia (1689) walked in the footsteps of Bayle’s Commentaire (1686). 

But of course the greatest influence of Bayle was on the philosophes of the 
Enlightenment; they were weaned on the Dictionnaire. It was probably from 
Bayle that Montesquieu and Voltaire took the device of invoking Asiatic 
comparisons and criticisms of European institutions. The Encyclopédie of 1751 
was not, as Faguet judged, “merely a revised, corrected, and slightly augmented 
edition of Bayle’s Dictionary,”43 but much of its standpoint and many of its 
guiding ideas came from those two volumes; and its article on toleration perhaps 
too generously referred the reader to Bayle’s Commentaire as “exhausting the 
subject.” Diderot acknowledged his indebtedness with his usual candor, and 
hailed Bayle as “the most redoubtable exponent of skepticism in either ancient or 
modern times.”44 Voltaire was Bayle reborn with better lungs, more energy, 
years, wealth, and wit. The Dictionnaire philosophique has been rightly called 
an echo of Bayle’s.45 The delicious monkey of Ferney often differed from Bayle; 
for example, Voltaire thought that religion had helped to foster morality, and that 
if Bayle had had five or six hundred peasants to govern, he would not have 
hesitated to announce to them a god who punishes and rewards;46 but he 
reckoned Bayle as “the greatest dialectician who has ever written.”4” Altogether, 
the philosophy of France in the eighteenth century was Bayle in an explosive 
proliferation. With Hobbes, Spinoza, Bayle, and Fontenelle the seventeenth 


century opened, between Christianity and philosophy, the long and bitter war 
that would culminate in the fall of the Bastille and the feast of the Goddess of 
Reason. 


V. FONTENELLE: 1657-1757 


In the first forty of his hundred years Bernard Le Bovier de Fontenelle waged 
the philosophic war, independently of Bayle, sometimes before him; and he 
continued the war, un poco adagio, for half a century after Bayle’s death. He 
was one of the phenomena of longevity, bridging the gap between Bossuet and 
Diderot, and carrying into the intellectual turmoil of the eighteenth century the 
milder and more cautious skepticism of the seventeenth. 

He was born at Rouen February 11, 1657, so frail he was baptized at once in 
fear that he would die before the day was out. He remained frail through all his 
circuit; his lungs were bad, and he spat blood if he exerted himself even to play 
billiards; but by measuring out his forces sparingly, avoiding marriage, starving 
his passions and indulging his sleep, he outlived all his contemporaries, and 
remembered Moliére while he spoke to Voltaire. 

He had some impetus to letters as the nephew of Corneille. He too dreamed 
dramas, but the plays and operas that he composed, his eclogues, love poems, 
and bergeries lacked passion, and died of the cold. French literature was losing 
art and gaining ideas, and Fontenelle found himself only when he discovered 
that science could be a more astonishing revelation than the Apocalypse, and 
that philosophy was a ruthful battle transcending all wars. Not that he was a 
watrior; he was too genial for strife, too much a man of the world to lose his 
temper in debate, and too conscious of the relativity of truth to tie his thought to 
an absolute. And yet he “sowed dragon’s teeth.”48 Where he walked in feigned 
discourse with his imaginary Marquise, the army of the Enlightenment would 
rise with the dashing light horse of Voltaire, the heavy infantry of d’Holbach, the 
sappers of the Encyclopédie, and the artillery of Diderot. 

His first sally into philosophy was a fifteen-page essay, L’Origine des; fables, 
in effect a sociological inquiry into the origin of gods. We can hardly believe his 
biographer that this was composed at the age of twenty-three, though prudently 
left in manuscript till the censorship was relaxed in 1724. It is almost completely 
“modern” in spirit, tracing myths not to priestly invention but to primitive 
imagination—above all, to the readiness of simple minds to personify processes. 


So a river flowed because a god poured out its water; all natural operations were 
the actions of deities. 


Men beheld many wonders beyond their own power: to hurl 
thunderbolts, raise the winds and the waves . . . Men imagined beings 
more powerful than themselves, capable of producing these effects. 
These superior beings had to have human form, for what other form 
could be imagined? . . . So the gods were human, but endowed with 
superior power. . . . Primitive men could conceive no quality more 
admirable than physical force; they had not yet conceived, had not yet 
words for, wisdom and justice.49 


Half a century before Rousseau, Fontenelle rejected Rousseau’s idealization of 
the savage; primitive men were stupid and barbarous. But, he added, “All men 
are so much alike that there is no race whose follies should not make us 
tremble.”5° He took care to add that his naturalistic interpretation of the gods did 
not apply to the Christian or Jewish deity. 

Putting that little essay aside for safer times, Fontenelle took a leaf and a title 
from Lucian, and published in January, 1683, a little book called Dialogues des 
morts. These imaginary conversations between dead celebrities proved so 
popular that a second edition was called for in March, and a third soon 
afterward. Bayle praised it enthusiastically in his Nouvelles. Before the year ran 
out it was translated into Italian and English, and Fontenelle, at twenty-six, 
reached European fame. The dialogue form was handy in a world infested with 
censors; almost any notion could be expressed by one of the speakers, “refuted” 
by another, and disclaimed by the author. Fontenelle, however, was in a mood 
for humor rather than heresy; the ideas he discussed were moderate, and left no 
miters crushed. So Milo, the vegetarian athlete of Crotona, plumes himself with 
having carried an ox on his shoulders at the Olympic games; Smindiride, from 
neighboring Sybaris, taunts him with developing his muscles at the expense of 
his mind; but the sybarite confesses that the epicurean life is also vain, since it 
dulls pleasure with frequency, and multiplies the sources and degrees of pain. 
Homer compliments Aesop on teaching truth with fables, but warns him that 
truth is the last thing desired by mankind. “The spirit of man is extremely 
sympathetic to falsehood. . . . Truth must borrow the figure of the false to be 
agreeably received by the human mind.”>! “If,” said Fontenelle, “I had all truth 
in my hands, I would be careful not to open them”;52 but probably that would be 
out of sympathy for mankind, as well as from reckless love of the pursuit. 


In the most delightful of the Dialogues Montaigne meets Socrates, doubtless 
in hell, and discusses the idea of progress: 


MONTAIGNE. Is this you, divine Socrates? What a joy it is to see 
you! I’ve just entered this region, and ever since I’ve been 
looking for you. At last, after filling my book with your name 
and praise, I can talk with you. 

SOCRATES. I am happy to see a dead man who appears to have been 
a philosopher. But since you have come so recently from up 
there .. . let me ask you the news. How goes the world? Hasn’t 
it changed a great deal? 

MONTAIGNE. Much indeed. You wouldn’t recognize it. 

SOCRATES. I am delighted to hear it. I have never doubted that it 
must become better or wiser than in my time. 

MONTAIGNE. What are you saying? It is crazier and more corrupt 
than ever. That is the change I wanted to discuss with you; and 
I have been waiting to hear from you an account of the age in 
which you lived, and in which so much honesty and justice 
reigned. 

SOCRATES. And I, on the contrary, have been waiting to learn about 
the marvels of the age in which you have just lived. What? 
Men have not yet corrected the follies of antiquity? . . . I hoped 
that things would take a turn toward reason, and that men 
would profit from the experience of so many years. 

MONTAIGNE. Eh? Men profit from experience? They are like birds 
that repeatedly let themselves be caught in the same nets that 
have already taken a hundred thousand birds of the same 
species. Everyone enters new into life, and the mistakes of the 
parents are lost on the children. . . . Men of all centuries have 
the same inclinations, over which reason has no power. Hence, 
wherever there are men there are follies, even the same follies. 


SOCRATES. You idealized antiquity because you were angry at your 
own time. ... When we were alive we esteemed our ancestors 
more than they deserved, and now our posterity exalts us 
beyond our merits: but our ancestors, ourselves, and our 
posterity are quite equal. ... 

MONTAIGNE. But aren’t some ages more virtuous, and others more 
wicked? 


SOCRATES. Not necessarily. Clothes change, but that is not to say 
that the figure of the body changes, too. Politeness or 
grossness, knowledge or ignorance, . . . are but the outside of 
man, and all that changes; but the heart changes not at all; and 
all of man is in the heart. . . . Among the vast multitude of 
foolish men born in a hundred years, nature may have scattered 
here and there . . . two or three dozen reasonable men.°3 


Some years after this pessimistic conclusion, Fontenelle took a slightly more 
optimistic view in a Digression sur les Anciens et les Modernes (January, 1688). 
There he drew a helpful distinction: in poetry and art there had been no visible 
progress, for these depend upon feeling and imagination, which hardly change 
from generation to generation; but in science and learning, which depend upon 
the slow accumulation of knowledge, we may expect to surpass antiquity. Each 
nation, Fontenelle suggested, goes through stages like an individual: in infancy it 
devotes itself to meeting its physical wants; in youth it adds imagination, poetry, 
and art; in maturity it may reach science and philosophy.°4 Fontenelle thought 
that he saw truths growing through the gradual elimination of erroneous views. 
“We are under an obligation to the ancients for having exhausted almost all the 
false theories that could be formed”—which is to forget that for every truth there 
is an indefinite number of possible errors. He supposed that Descartes had found 
a new and better mode of reasoning—the mathematical; now, he hoped, science 
would grow by leaps. 


When we behold the progress the sciences have made during the 
last hundred years, in spite of prejudices, obstacles, and the small 
number of scientific men, we might almost be tempted to let our hopes 
for the future rise too high. We shall see new sciences springing out of 
nothingness, while ours are still in the cradle.°> 


So Fontenelle formulated a theory of progress, le progres des choses; and, like 
Condorcet a century later, he conceived it as having no assignable limit in the 
future; here already was the “indefinite perfectibility of mankind.” The idea of 
progress was now fully launched, and sailed on through the eighteenth century to 
become one of the fairest vehicles of modern thought. 

Meanwhile, Fontenelle, whose brilliant fancy was ever straining at the leash 
of caution, had come close to the Bastille. About 1685 he published a brief 
Relation de l’ile de Bornéo, an imaginary voyage so realistically described 
(anticipating the verisimilitude of Defoe and Swift) that Bayle printed it as an 


actual history in his Nouvelles. But the conflict which it described between 
Eénegu and Mréo was an evident satire on the theological strife between Geneva 
and Rome. When the French authorities saw through the anagrams, the arrest of 
Fontenelle seemed inevitable, for the skit appeared on the very heels of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He hurriedly issued a poem lauding “the 
Triumph of Religion under Louis the Great.” His apology was accepted, and 
thereafter Fontenelle saw to it that his philosophy should be unintelligible to 
governments. 

He returned to science, and made himself its missionary to French society. He 
was too fond of ease to engage directly in experiment or research, but he 
understood the sciences well, and presented them to his growing audiences in 
small doses coated with literary art. To popularize the Copernican astronomy he 
composed Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes (1686)—Conversations on the 
Plurality of Worlds. Though 143 years had passed since the appearance of 
Copernicus’ De revolutionibus orbium coelestium, very few people in France, 
even among college graduates, accepted the heliocentric theory. Galileo had 
been condemned by the Church (1633) for assuming that the hypothesis was a 
fact; and Descartes had not dared to publish his treatise Le Monde, in which the 
Copernican view had been taken for granted. 

Fontenelle approached the subject with disarming gallantry. He imagined 
himself discussing it with a pretty marquise; her figure—unseen but not unfelt— 
moved through the discourse alluringly; for when beauty has a title it can dim 
the stars. The six “conversations” were soirs, “evenings”; the scene was the 
garden of the marquise’s chateau near Rouen. The purpose was to get the people 
of France—or at least the ladies of the salons—to understand the rotation and 
revolution of the earth, and the Cartesian theory of vortices. As an added lure, 
Fontenelle raised the question whether the moon and the planets are inhabited. 
He was inclined to think so; but, remembering that some readers might be 
disturbed by the notion that there were in the world men and women not 
descended from Adam and Eve, he prudently explained that these lunar or 
planetary populations were not really human. However, he suggested that they 
might have other senses, perhaps finer senses, than ours; if so, they would see 
objects differently than we do; would truth, then, be relative? This would upset 
everything, even more than Copernicus had done. Fontenelle saved the situation 
by pointing out the beauty and order of the cosmos, comparing it to a watch, and 
deducing from the cosmic mechanisms a divine artificer of supreme intelligence. 

As the desire to teach is among our strongest itches, Fontenelle again risked 
the Bastille by issuing anonymously, in December, 1688, the boldest of his little 
treatises, L’Histoire des oracles. He confessed to having taken his material from 


the De Oraculis of a Dutch scholar, van Dael; but he transformed it by the clarity 
and gaiety of his style. “II nous enjole a la vérité” said a reader—He cajoles us 
to the truth.” So he compared mathematicians with lovers: “Grant a 
mathematician the least principle, and he will draw from it a consequence which 
you must also grant him, and from this consequence another . . .”°° Theologians 
had accepted some pagan oracles as authentic, but had ascribed their occasional 
accuracy to Satanic inspiration; and they had held it a proof of the Church’s 
divine origin that these oracles had ceased to operate after the coming of Christ. 
But Fontenelle showed that they had continued as late as the fifth century A.D. 
He exonerated Satan as their deus ex machina; the oracles were tricks of pagan 
priests moving in the temples to work apparent miracles, or to appropriate the 
food offered by worshipers to the gods. He pretended that he spoke only of 
pagan oracles, and explicitly excepted Christian oracles and priests from his 
analysis. This essay, and the Origine des fables, were not only subtle blows 
struck for enlightenment; they were examples of a new historical approach to 
theological questions—to explain the human sources of transmundane beliefs, 
and thereby naturalize the supernatural. 

L’Histoire des oracles was the last of Fontenelle’s sapping operations. In 
1691 he was elected to the French Academy, over the opposition of Racine and 
Boileau. In 1697 he became, and for forty-two years he remained, “perpetual 
secretary” of the Académie des Sciences. He wrote its history, and composed 
gracious and illuminating éloges of members who had died; these constitute a 
lucid record and exposition of French science through almost half a century. 
From such séances of the sciences Fontenelle could pass with equal pleasure to 
the salons—first that of Mme. de Lambert, then Mme. de Tencin’s, then Mme. 
Geoffirin’s. He was always welcomed, not merely because of his fame as a 
writer, but because his courtesy never lapsed. He dispensed truth with discretion, 
he refused to sour conversation with controversy, and his wit had no sting. “No 
man of his time was more open-minded and free from prejudice.”°’ Mme. de 
Tencin, who had been a firefly of passion, foolishly accused him of having 
another brain where his heart should have been.5® And the young God-killers 
who were growing up around him could no more understand his moderation than 
he could relish their dogmatism and violence. “Je suis effrayé de la conviction 
quirégne autour de moi” (I am frightened by the certainties that reign around 
me).°9 He did not see an unmixed evil in the decay of his hearing as he grew old. 

About the age of fifty he apparently decided to give thereafter none but 
platonic services to the ladies. But his gallantry never faltered. At ninety, being 
introduced to a young and pretty woman, he remarked, “Ah, if I were only 
eighty now!”69 Nearly ninety-eight, he opened a New Year’s ball by dancing 


with the one-and-a-half-year-old daughter of Helvétius.°1 When Mme. Grimaud, 
almost as old as he, said, wonderingly, “Well, here we are, both still alive,” he 
put a finger to his lips, and whispered, “Hush, madame, death has forgotten 
us,”62 

It found him at last, January 9, 1757, and took him quietly, after he had been 
ill but a day. He explained to his friends that he was “suffering from being”( “Je 
souffre d’étre”); he may have felt that he had carried longevity to excess. He fell 
short by thirty-three days of rounding out a century. He had been born before 
Louis XIV had begun to govern; he had grown up amid the triumphs of Bossuet, 
the Revocation, and the dragonnades; he had lived to see the Encyclopédie, and 
to hear Voltaire summon the philosophers to war upon I|’infame. 


I. Spinoza’s emendation of this “psychophysical parallelism” may help us to see some sense in Geulincx. 
God, or nature, acts in two concurrent aspects and streams: the physical sequences of the objective world, 
including our bodies; and the mental sequences of the subjective world, including our feelings, thoughts, 
and volitions. Neither of the two streams ever causes the other, for both are merely two sides—the outside 
and the inside—of one process, one duplex stream of events. 


II. Compare this theological statement with the determinist doctrine that every motion in matter, and every 
mental state, is caused by the total past, and that the immediate physical agents, and the self and “free will,” 
are the instruments of this total force, or cosmic energy, acting through matter and mind. 


CHAPTER XXII 
Spinoza 
1632-77 


I. THE YOUNG HERETIC 


THIS strange and lovable character, who made the boldest attempt in modern 
history to find a philosophy that could take the place of a lost religious faith, was 
born in Amsterdam on November 24, 1632. His ancestors can be traced to the 
town of Espinosa, near Burgos, in the Spanish province of Leon. They were 
Jews who, as conversos to Christianity, included scholars, priests, and Cardinal 
Diego d’Espinosa, onetime grand inquisitor.! Part of the family, presumably to 
escape the Spanish Inquisition, migrated to Portugal. After a period of residence 
there, at Vidigueira, near Beja, the grandfather and father of the philosopher 
moved to Nantes in France, and thence, in 1593, to Amsterdam. They were 
among the first Jews who settled in that city, eager to enjoy the religious 
freedom guaranteed in 1579 by the Union of Utrecht. By 1628 the grandfather 
was regarded as head of the Sephardic community in Amsterdam; at various 
times the father was warden of the Jewish school there and president of the 
organized charities of the Portuguese synagogue. The mother, Hana Debora 
d’Espinoza, came to Amsterdam from Lisbon. She died when Baruch was six 
years old, leaving him a consumptive heredity. He was brought up by the father 
and a third wife. As “Baruch” was Hebrew for blessed, the boy was later named 
Benedictus in official and Latin documents. 

In the synagogue school Baruch was given a predominantly religious 
education, based upon the Old Testament and the Talmud; there was also some 
study of Hebrew philosophers, especially Abraham ibn Ezra, Moses ben 
Maimon, and Hasdai Crescas, with perhaps some dippings into the Cabala. 
Among his teachers were two men of prominence and ability in the community, 
Saul Morteira and Manasseh ben Israel. Outside of school Baruch received, in 
Spanish, considerable instruction in secular subjects, since his father wished to 
prepare him for a business career. In addition to Spanish and Hebrew he learned 
Portuguese, Dutch, and Latin, with later a touch of Italian and French. He 


developed a fondness for mathematics, and made geometry the ideal of his 
philosophical method and thought. 

It was natural that a youth of exceptionally active mind should raise some 
questions about the doctrines transmitted to him in the synagogue school. 
Perhaps even there he had heard of Hebrew heresies. Ibn Ezra had long ago 
pointed out the difficulties involved in ascribing to Moses the later parts of the 
Pentateuch; Maimonides had proposed allegorical interpretations of some 
otherwise indigestible passages in the Bible,2 and had suggested some doubts 
about personal immortality, and about Creation as against the eternity of the 
world.4 Crescas had ascribed extension to God, and had rejected all attempts to 
prove by reason the freedom of the will, the survival of the soul, and even the 
existence of God. In addition to these predominantly orthodox Jews, Spinoza 
must have read Levi ben Gerson, who had reduced Biblical miracles to natural 
causes, and had subordinated faith to reason, saying, “The Torah cannot prevent 
us from considering to be true that which our reason urges us to believe.”> And 
only recently, in this Amsterdam community, Uriel Acosta had challenged the 
belief in immortality, and, humiliated by excommunication, had shot himself 
(1647). The vague recollection of that tragedy must have deepened the turmoil in 
Spinoza’s mind when he felt slipping from him the upholding theology of his 
people and his family. 

In 1654 his father died. A daughter claimed the whole estate; Spinoza 
contested her claim in court, won his case, and then turned over to her all of the 
legacy but a bed. Now dependent upon himself, he earned his bread by grinding 
and polishing lenses for spectacles, microscopes, and telescopes. In addition to 
tutoring some private pupils, he became an instructor in the Latin school of 
Frans van den Ende, ex-Jesuit, freethinker, dramatist, and revolutionary.! There 
Spinoza improved his Latin; perhaps he was stimulated by van den Ende to 
study Descartes, Bacon, and Hobbes; he may now have dipped into the Summa 
theologiae of Thomas Aquinas. He seems to have fallen in love with the 
headmaster’s daughter; she preferred a more affluent suitor, and Spinoza, so far 
as we know, made no further move toward marriage. 

Meanwhile he had begun to lose his faith. Probably before reaching the age of 
twenty he had ventured, with all the pain and trepidation that such moltings 
bring to sensitive spirits, upon some exciting ideas—that matter may be the body 
of God, that angels may be phantoms of the imagination, that the Bible said 
nothing of immortality, that the soul is identical with life.? He might have kept 
these proud heresies to himself had his father lived; and even after his father’s 
death he might have remained silent had not some friends importuned him with 


questions. After much hesitation, he confessed to them the tremors of his faith. 
They reported him to the synagogue. 

It has often been pointed out, but must always be borne in mind, that the 
leaders of the Jewish community in Amsterdam were in a difficult position in 
dealing with heresies that attacked the fundamentals of the Christian as well as 
the Jewish creed. The Jews enjoyed in the Dutch Republic a religious toleration 
denied them elsewhere in Christendom; but that could be withdrawn if they 
tolerated among themselves ideas that might unsettle the religious basis of 
morality and social order. According to the biography of Spinoza written in the 
year of his death by a French refugee in Holland, Jean Maximilien Lucas, the 
students who reported Baruch’s doubts falsely added the charge that he had 
expressed scorn of the Jewish people for thinking itself especially chosen by 
God, and for believing that God was the author of the Mosaic Code.’ We do not 
know how far we can trust this account. In any case the Jewish leaders must 
have resented any disruption of the faith that had been a tower of strength and a 
well of comfort to the Jews through centuries of bitter suffering. 

The rabbis summoned Spinoza, and chided him for disappointing the bright 
hopes that his teachers had held for his future in the community. One of these 
teachers, Manasseh ben Israel, was absent in London. Another, Saul Morteira, 
pleaded with the youth to abandon his heresies. In fairness to the rabbis we must 
note that Lucas, though strongly sympathetic with Spinoza, records that when 
Morteira recalled the loving care he had given to the education of his favorite 
pupil, Baruch “answered that in return for the trouble Morteira had taken in 
teaching him the Hebrew language, he [Spinoza] would now be glad to teach his 
instructor how to excommunicate.”? This seems quite out of character with all 
else that we hear of Spinoza, but we must not let our affections select the 
evidence; and (to vary a remark of Cicero’s) there is hardly anything so foolish 
but we can find it in the lives of the philosophers. 

We are told that the synagogue leaders offered Spinoza an annual pension of 
a thousand gulden if he would promise to take no hostile step against Judaism, 
and would show himself from time to time in the synagogue.!0 The rabbis 
appear to have invoked against him at first only the “lesser excommunication,” 
which merely excluded him, for thirty days, from intercourse with the Jewish 
community.!! We are told that he accepted this sentence with a light heart, 
saying, “Good; they are forcing me to do nothing that I would not have done of 
my own free will”;!2 probably he was already living outside the Jewish quarter 
of the city. A fanatic tried to assassinate him, but the weapon only tore Spinoza’s 
coat. On July 24, 1656, the religious and secular authorities of the Jewish 
community solemnly pronounced from the pulpit of the Portuguese synagogue 


the full excommunication of “Baruch d’Espinosa,” with all the customary curses 
and prohibitions: no one was to speak or write to him, or do him any service, or 
read his writings, or come within the space of four cubits’ distance from him.!3 
Morteira went before the Amsterdam officials, notified them of the charges and 
the excommunication, and asked that Spinoza be expelled from the city. They 
sentenced Spinoza to “an exile of some months.” !4 He went to the nearby village 
of Ouderkerk, but soon returned to Amsterdam. 

His knowledge of Hebrew won him several friends in a little circle of students 
led by Lodewijk Meyer and Simon de Vries. Meyer had degrees in philosophy 
and medicine; in 1666 he published Philosophiae Sacrae Scripturae interpres, 
which subordinated the Bible to reason; it may have reflected—or influenced— 
the views of Spinoza. De Vries, a prosperous merchant, was so fond of Spinoza 
that he wished to give him two thousand florins; Spinoza refused to take them. 
When de Vries neared death (1667) he proposed, being unmarried, to make 
Spinoza his heir; Spinoza persuaded him to leave the entire estate to a brother; 
the gratified brother offered him an annuity of five hundred florins; Spinoza 
accepted three hundred.!5 Another Amsterdam friend, Johan Bouwmeester, 
wrote to Spinoza, “Love me, for I love you with all my heart.”!6 Next to 
philosophy, friendship was the chief support of Spinoza’s life. In one of his 
letters he wrote: 


Of all the things that are beyond my power, I value nothing more 
highly than to be allowed the honor of entering into bonds of 
friendship with people who sincerely love truth. For, of things beyond 
our power, I believe there is nothing in the world which we can love 
with tranquility except such men.!7 


He was not quite a recluse, nor an ascetic. He approved “good food and drink, 
the enjoyment of beauty and growing plants, the hearing of music, visits to the 
theater”;!8 it was on such a visit that the attempt had been made to kill him. He 
had still to fear attack; on his signet ring was one word: Caute, carefully.19 But 
far more than amusements, more even than friendship, he loved privacy and 
study and the peace of a simple life. According to Bayle it was “because the 
visits of his friends too much interrupted his speculations”2° that Spinoza in 
1660 left Amsterdam to live in the quiet village of Rijnsburg—‘“town on the 
Rhine”—-six miles from Leiden. The Collegiants, a Mennonite sect resembling 
the Quakers, made their headquarters there, and Spinoza found welcome in one 
of their families. 


In that modest dwelling, now preserved as the Spinozahuis, the philosopher 
wrote several minor works, and Book I of the Ethics. He composed in 1662 a 
Short Treatise on God, Man, and His Well-Being; but this was largely a 
reflection of Descartes. More interesting is the fragment De Intellectus 
Emendatione (On the Improvement of the Intellect), which was set aside, 
unfinished, in that same year. Within its forty pages we get a preview of 
Spinoza’s philosophy. We feel the loneliness of the outcast in its first sentences: 


After experience had taught me that all things that frequently take 
place in ordinary life are vain and futile; when I saw that all the things 
I feared, and which feared me, had nothing good or bad in them save 
in so far as the mind was affected by them, I determined at last to 
inquire whether there might be anything which might be truly good 
and able to communicate its goodness, and by which the mind might 
be affected to the exclusion of all other things. 


He felt that riches could not do this, nor fame (honor), nor the pleasures of the 
flesh (libido); turmoil and grief are too often mingled with these delights. “Only 
the love towards a thing eternal and infinite feeds the mind with pleasure . . . free 
from all pain.”2! This could have been written by Thomas a Kempis or Jakob 
Bohme; and indeed there always remained in Spinoza a note and mood of 
mysticism that may have come to him from the Cabala, and now found 
nourishment in his solitude. The “eternal and infinite good” which he had in 
mind could be termed God, but only in Spinoza’s later definition of God as one 
with nature in its creative powers and its laws. “The greatest good,” says the 
Emendatione, “. . . is the knowledge of the union which the mind has with the 
whole of nature... . The more the mind understands the order of nature, the 
more easily it will be able to liberate itself from useless things”;22 here is 
Spinoza’s first phrasing of the “intellectual love of God”—the reconciliation of 
the individual with the nature of things and the laws of the universe. 

This eloquent little treatise states also the aim of Spinoza’s thinking, and his 
understanding of science and philosophy. “I wish to direct all sciences in one 
direction or to one end, namely, to attain the greatest possible human perfection; 
and thus everything in the sciences that does not promote this endeavor must be 
rejected as useless.”25 Here is quite a different strain from that which we heard 
in Francis Bacon; the progress of the sciences is a delusion if they merely 
increase man’s power over things without improving his character and desires. 
That is why the chef-d’oeuvre of modern philosophy will be called Ethics 


despite its long metaphysical prelude, and why so much of it will analyze the 
bondage of man to desire, and his liberation through reason. 


Il. THEOLOGY AND POLITICS 


The circle of gentlemen students whom Spinoza had left behind in 
Amsterdam heard that he had begun, for a pupil in Rijnsburg, a geometrical 
version of Descartes’ Principia philosophiae. They importuned him to complete 
it and send it to them. He did, and they financed its publication (1663) as Renati 
Des Cartes Principia Philosophiae more geometrico demonstrata. We need note 
only three things about it: that it expressed Descartes’ views (for example, on 
free will), not Spinoza’s; that it was the only book of Spinoza’s printed in his 
lifetime over his own name; and that in an appended fragment, Cogitata 
metaphysica, he suggested that time was not an objective reality, but a mode of 
thinking.24 This is one of several Kantian elements in Spinoza’s philosophy. 

In Rijnsburg he made some new friends. The great anatomist Steno became 
acquainted with him there. Henry Oldenburg, of the Royal Society, coming to 
Leiden in 1661, went out of his way to visit Spinoza, and was deeply impressed; 
returning to London, he began a long correspondence with the unprinted but 
already famous philosopher. Another Rijnsburg friend, Adriaan Koerbagh, was 
summoned before an Amsterdam court (1668), charged with “intemperate” 
Opposition to the prevailing theology; one magistrate sought to implicate 
Spinoza as the source of Koerbagh’s heresies; Koerbagh denied this, and 
Spinoza was spared; but the young heretic was sentenced to ten years in prison, 
where he died after he had served fifteen months of his term.25 We can 
understand why Spinoza did not rush into print. 

In June, 1663, he moved to Voorburg, near The Hague. For six years he lived 
in the home of an artist, still polishing lenses and composing the Ethics. The 
desperate defensive war of the United Provinces against Louis XIV frightened 
the Dutch government into tighter restrictions on the expression of ideas. 
Nevertheless Spinoza published anonymously, in 1670, a Treatise on Theology 
and Politics that became a milestone in Biblical criticism. The title page of this 
Tractatus theologico-politicus stated the purpose: “to set forth that freedom of 
thought and speech not only may, without prejudice to piety and the public 
peace, be granted, but that also it may not, without danger to piety and the public 
peace, be withheld.” Spinoza disclaimed atheism, supported the fundamentals of 
religious belief, but undertook to show the human fallibility of those Scriptures 


upon which the Calvinist clergy based their theology and intolerance. The clergy 
in Holland were using their influence, and their Biblical texts, to oppose the 
party led by the de Witts, which favored liberal thought and negotiations for 
peace; and Spinoza was warmly devoted to that party and to Jan de Witt. 


As I marked the fierce controversies of philosophers raging in 
Church and state, the source of bitter hatred and dissension... , I 
determined to examine the Bible afresh in a careful, impartial, and 
unfettered spirit, making no assumptions concerning it, and attributing 
to it no doctrines which I do not find clearly therein set down. With 
these precautions I constructed a method of scriptural interpretation.2® 


He noted and illustrated the difficulty of understanding the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament; the Masoretic text—which filled in the vowels and accents omitted 
by the original writers—was partly guesswork, and could hardly give us an 
indisputable prototype. He profited much, in the earlier chapters of this treatise, 
from Maimonides’ Guide to the Perplexed. He followed Abraham ibn Ezra and 
others in questioning the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. He denied that 
Joshua had composed the Book of Joshua; and he ascribed the historical books 
of the Old Testament to the priest-scribe Ezra, of the fifth century B.C. The 
Book of Job, he thought, was a Gentile production translated into Hebrew. Not 
all these conclusions have been accepted by later research; but they were a brave 
advance toward understanding the composition of the Bible; and they preceded 
by eight years the more scholarly Critique du Vieux Testament (1678) of Richard 
Simon. Spinoza pointed out that in several instances the same story or passage 
was repeated in different places in the Bible, sometimes in the same words, 
sometimes in divergent versions; the one case suggesting common borrowing 
from an earlier manuscript, the other raising the question as to which account 
was the Word of God.2” There were chronological impossibilities and 
contradictions. In his Epistle to the Romans (11, 20—28) Paul taught that man can 
be saved only by faith, not by works; the Epistle of the Apostle James (i, 24) 
taught precisely the opposite; which was God’s view and Word? Such diverse 
texts, the philosopher pointed out, have generated bitterest—even murderous— 
quarrels among theologians, not the good conduct that a religion should inspire. 

Were the Old Testament prophets the voice of God? Evidently they were not 
ahead of the knowledge shared by the educated classes of their time; “Joshua,” 
for example, took it for granted that the sun, until he “stopped” it, revolved 
around the earth.28 The prophets excelled not in learning but in intensity of 
imagination, enthusiasm, and feeling; they were great poets and orators. They 


may have been divinely inspired, but if so it was by a process that Spinoza 
confessed himself unable to understand.29 Perhaps they dreamed that they saw 
God; and they may have believed in the reality of their dream. So we read of 
Abimelech that “God said unto him in a dream” (Gen. xx, 6). The divine element 
in the prophets was not their prophecies but their virtuous lives; and the theme of 
their preaching was that religion lies in good conduct, not in sedulous ritual. 

Were the miracles recorded in the Bible real interruptions of the normal 
course of nature? Did the sins of men bring down fire and flood, and did the 
prayers of men give fertility to the earth? Such stories, Spinoza suggested, were 
used by the Scriptural authors to reach the understanding of simple men and 
move them to virtue or devotion; we must not take them literally. 


When, therefore, the Bible says that the earth is barren because of 
men’s sins, or that the blind were healed by faith, we ought to take no 
more notice than when it says that God is angry at men’s sins, that he 
is sad, that he repents of the good he has promised or done, or that, on 
seeing a sign, he remembers something he had promised; these and 
similar expressions are either thrown out poetically, or related 
according to the opinions and prejudices of the writer. We may be 
absolutely certain that every event which is truly described in Scripture 
necessarily happened—like everything else—according to natural law; 
and if anything is there set down which can be proved in set terms to 
contravene the order of nature, or not to be deducible therefrom, we 
must believe it to have been foisted into the sacred writings by 
irreligious hands; for whatsoever is contrary to nature is contrary to 
reason, and whatsoever is contrary to reason is absurd.29 


This was probably the most forthright declaration of independence yet made for 
reason by a modern philosopher. So far as it was accepted, it involved a 
revolution of profounder significance and results than all the wars and politics of 
the time. 

In what sense, then, is the Bible the Word of God? Only in this: that it 
contains a moral code that can form men to virtue. It contains also many things 
that have led—or been adapted—to human deviltry. For the generality of men 
(too obsessed with daily cares to have leisure or capacity for intellectual 
development) the Biblical stories can be a beneficent aid to morality. But the 
emphasis of religious teaching should always be upon conduct rather than creed. 
It is a sufficient creed to believe in “a God, that is, a supreme being who loves 


justice and charity,’ and whose proper worship “consists in the practice of 
justice and love towards one’s neighbor.” No other doctrine is necessary.31 

Aside from that doctrine, thought should be free. The Bible was not intended 
to be a textbook of science or philosophy; these are revealed to us in nature, and 
this natural revelation is the truest and most universal voice of God. 


Between faith or theology and philosophy .. . there is no 
connection, or affinity. . . . Philosophy has no end in view save truth; 
faith . . . looks for nothing but obedience and piety. . . . Faith, 
therefore, allows the greatest latitude in philosophical speculation, 
allowing us without blame to think what we like about anything, and 
only condemning, as heretics and schismatics, those who teach 
opinions that tend to produce hatred, anger, and strife.32 


So Spinoza, in his own optimistic variation, renewed Pomponazzi’s distinction 
between two truths, the theological and the philosophical, each of which, though 
contradictory, may be allowed to the same person in the one case as a citizen, in 
the other as a philosopher. Spinoza would allow to secular officials the right to 
compel obedience to the laws; the state, like the individual, has the right of 
selfpreservation. But he adds: 


With religion the case is widely different. Since it consists not so 
much in outward action as in simplicity and truth of character, it stands 
outside the sphere of law and public authority. Simplicity and truth of 
character are not produced by the constraint of Jews, nor by the 
authority of the state; no one the whole world over an be forced or 
legislated into a state of blessedness; the means required for such a 
consummation are faithful and brotherly admonition, sound education, 
and, above all, free use of the individual judgment. . . . It is in every 
man’s power to wield the supreme right and authority of free 
judgment. . . and to explain and interpret religion for himself.°3 


The public practice of religion should be subject to state control, for though 
religion may be a vital force in molding morality, the state must remain supreme 
in all matters affecting public conduct. Spinoza was as firm an Erastian as 
Hobbes, and followed him in subordinating the Church to the state, but he 
cautioned his readers, “I speak here only of the outward observances, . . . not of . 
. . the inward worship.”24 And (probably having Louis XIV in mind) he rose to 


hot indignation in denouncing the use of religion by the state for purposes 
contrary to what he conceives as basic religion—justice and benevolence. 


If, in despotic statecraft, the supreme and essential mystery be to 
hoodwink the subjects, and to mask the fear, which keeps them down, 
with the specious garb of religion, so that men may fight as bravely for 
slavery as for safety, and count it not shame but highest honor to risk 
their blood and their lives for the vainglory of a tyrant; yet in a free 
state no more mischievous expedient could be planned or attempted. 
[It is] wholy repugnant to the general freedom . . . when law enters the 
domain of speculative thought, and opinions are put on trial and 
condemned on the same footing as crimes, while those who defend and 
follow them are sacrificed not to public safety, but to their opponents’ 
hatred and cruelty. If deeds alone could be made the ground of 
criminal charges, and words were always allowed to pass free,. . . 
seditions would be divested of every semblance of justification, and 
would be separated from mere controversy by a hard and fast line.°° 


In examining the Scriptures Spinoza faced the fundamental issue between 
Christians and Jews: Had Christianity been unfaithful to Christ in rejecting the 
Mosaic Law? In his opinion that Law was intended for the Jews in their own 
state, and not for other nations, not even for the Jews themselves when living in 
an alien society; only the moral laws in the Mosaic Code (like the Ten 
Commandments) have eternal and universal validity.2° Some passages in 
Spinoza’s discussion of Judaism reveal a strong resentment of his 
excommunication, and an anxiety to justify his rejection of the synagogue’s 
teachings. But he joined the Jews in hoping for their early restoration to an 
autonomous Israel. “I would go so far as to believe that. . . they may even raise 
up their state anew, and God may elect them a second time.” 

He made several approaches to Christianity. He apparently read the New 
Testament with increasing admiration for Christ. He rejected the notion of 
Christ’s physical resurrection from the dead,38 but he found himself in such 
sympathy with the preaching of Jesus that he conceded to him a special 
revelation from God: 


A man who can by pure intuition comprehend ideas which are 
neither contained in, nor deducible from, the foundation of our natural 
knowledge, must necessarily possess a mind far superior to those of 
his fellow men; nor do I believe that any have been so endowed save 


Christ. To him the ordinances of God leading to salvation were 
revealed directly without words or visions, so that God manifested 
himself to the Apostles through the mind of Christ, as he formerly did 
to Moses through the supernatural voice. In this sense the voice of 
Christ, like the voice which Moses heard, may be called the voice of 
God; and it may be said that the wisdom of God (wisdom more than 
humanl!!) took upon itself in Christ human nature, and that Christ was 
the way of salvation. I must at this juncture declare that those 
doctrines, which certain churches put forward concerning Christ, I 
neither affirm nor deny, for I freely confess that I do not understand 
them. . . . Christ communed with God mind to mind. Thus we may 
conclude that no one except Christ received the revelation of God 
without the aid of imagination, whether in words or vision.29 


This olive branch offered to the Christian leaders could not conceal from 
them that the Tractatus theologico-politicus was one of the _ boldest 
pronouncements yet made in the conflict between religion and philosophy. 
Hardly had it appeared when the church council of Amsterdam (June 30, 1670) 
protested to the Grand Pensionary of Holland that so heretical a volume should 
be allowed to circulate in a Christian state. A synod at The Hague, petitioned 
him to ban and confiscate “such soul-destroying books.”49 Lay critics joined in 
the attack upon Spinoza; one called him Satan incarnate;4! Jean Le Clerc 
described him as “the most famous atheist of our time”;42 Lambert van 
Velthuysen accused him of “craftily introducing atheism . . . destroying all 
worship and religion from the very foundation.”43 Luckily for Spinoza, the 
Grand Pensionary, Jan de Witt, was one of his admirers, who had already 
conferred upon him a small pension. As long as de Witt lived and ruled, Spinoza 
could rely on his protection. That was to be for only two years. 


Ill. THE PHILOSOPHER 


In May, 1670, shortly after publication of the Tractatus, Spinoza moved to 
The Hague, perhaps to be nearer to de Witt and other influential friends. For a 
year he stayed in the house of the Widow van Velen; then he passed to the home 
of Hendrik van der Spyck on the Pavilioensgracht; this building was bought in 
1927 by an international committee, and is preserved as the Domus Spinozana. 
There he remained to the end of his life. He occupied one room on the top floor, 
and slept in a bed that during the day could be folded into the wall.44 He “was 


sometimes three whole months without stepping out of doors,” Bayle tells; 
perhaps his consumptive lungs made him fearful of the winter damp. But he had 
many visitors, and (again according to Bayle) he occasionally “visited persons of 
importance .. . to discourse of state affairs,’ which “he understood well.”45 He 
continued to polish lenses; Christian Huygens commented on their excellence.4® 
He kept an account of his expenditures; we learn therefrom that he lived on four 
and a half sous per day. His friends insisted on helping him, for they must have 
seen that his confinement to the house, and the dust from his lens polishing, were 
aggravating his constitutional ailment. 

The protection that he received from Jan de Witt ended when a mob 
assassinated both the de Witt brothers in the streets of The Hague (August 20, 
1672). Hearing of the murder, Spinoza wished to go out and denounce the crowd 
to its face as ultiri barbarorum, the lowest barbarians, but his host locked the 
door and prevented him from leaving the house.4” Jan de Witt’s will left Spinoza 
an annuity of two hundred francs.48, '!! After the death of de Witt the civil power 
fell to Prince William Henry, who needed the support of the Calvinist clergy. 
When a second edition of the Tractatus theologico-politicus appeared in 1674, 
the Prince and the Council of Holland issued a decree prohibiting the sale of the 
book; and in 1675 the Calvinist consistory of The Hague published a 
proclamation bidding all citizens to report at once any attempt to print any 
writing by Spinoza.49 Between 1650 and 1680 there were some fifty edicts, by 
church authorities, against the reading or circulation of the philosopher’s 
works.°0 

Perhaps such prohibitions shared in spreading his fame into Germany, 
England, and France. On February 16, 1673, Johann Fabritius, professor in the 
University of Heidelberg, wrote “to the very acute and renowned Philosopher 
Benedictus de Spinoza” in the name of the liberal Elector of the Palatinate, 
Prince Charles Louis: 


His Serene Highness . . . has commanded me to write to you... 
and ask whether you are willing to accept an ordinary professorship of 
philosophy in his illustrious university. You will be paid the annual 
salary which the ordinary professors enjoy today. You will not find 
elsewhere a prince more favorable to distinguished geniuses, among 
whom he reckons you. You will have the utmost freedom of 
philosophizing, which he believes you will not misuse to disturb the 
publicly established religion. . . 


Spinoza replied on March 30: 


MOST HONORABLE SIR: 
If I had ever experienced a wish to take on a professorship in any 
faculty, I could have desired no other than that which is offered me 


through you by his Serene Highness the Elector Palatine. . . . Since, 
however, it was never my intention to give public instruction, I cannot 
be induced to embrace this glorious opportunity . . . For first, I think 


that if I want to find time for instructing youth, then I must desist from 
developing my philosophy. Secondly, . . . I do not know within what 
limits that freedom of philosophizing ought to be confined in order to 
avoid the appearance of wishing to disturb the publicly established 
religion. For schisms arise not so much from an ardent love of religion 
as from men’s various dispositions, or the love of contradiction. .. . I 
have already experienced these things while leading a private and 
solitary life; much more then are they to be feared after I shall have 
risen to this degree of dignity. Thus you see, Most Honored Sir, that I 
am not holding back in the hope of some better fortune, but from love 
of peace.°! 


Spinoza was fortunate in his refusal, for in the following year Turenne 
devastated the Palatinate, and the university was closed. 

In May, 1673, amid the invasion of the United Provinces by a French army, 
an invitation came to Spinoza from a colonel in that army to visit the Great 
Condé at Utrecht. Spinoza consulted the Dutch authorities, who may have seen 
in the invitation an opportunity to open negotiations for a desperately needed 
truce. Both sides gave him safe-conducts, and the philosopher made his way to 
Utrecht. Meanwhile Condé had been sent elsewhere by Louis XIV; he sent word 
(according to Lucas>2) asking Spinoza to wait for him; but after several weeks 
another message said that he was indefinitely delayed. It was apparently at this 
time that Maréchal de Luxembourg advised Spinoza to dedicate a book to Louis, 
assuring him of a liberal response from the King.°3 Nothing came of the 
proposal. Spinoza returned to The Hague, to find that many citizens suspected 
him of treason. A hostile crowd gathered about his house, shouting insults and 
throwing stones. “Do not be troubled,” he told his landlord; “I am innocent, and 
there are many . . . in high places who well know why I went to Utrecht. As soon 
as you hear any disturbance at your door I will go out to the people, even if they 
should treat me as they treated the good de Witt. I am an honest republican, and 
the welfare of the Republic is my aim.”°4 His host would not let him go, and the 
crowd dispersed. 


He was now forty-one. A portrait in the Domus Spinozana at The Hague 
shows him as a fine type of Sephardic Jew, with flowing black hair, heavy 
eyebrows, black, bright, and slightly somber eyes, a long straight nose, 
altogether a rather handsome face, if only in comparison with Hals’s Descartes. 
“He was extremely neat in his appearance,” reported Lucas, “and never left his 
house without wearing clothes that distinguished the gentleman from the 
pedant.”°5 His manners were grave but amiable. Oldenburg noted his “solid 
learning combined with humanity and refinement.”°° “Those who have been 
acquainted with Spinoza,” wrote Bayle, “.. . all say that he was sociable, affable, 
honest, friendly, and a good moral man.”>7 To his neighbors he spoke no heresy; 
on the contrary, he encouraged them to continue their church attendance, and 
occasionally he accompanied them to hear a sermon.°8 More than any other 
modern philosopher he achieved a tranquillity born of self-control. He rarely 
replied to criticism; he dealt with ideas rather than personalities. Despite his 
determinism, his uprooting from his people, and his illness, he was far from 
being a pessimist. “Act well,” he said, “and rejoice.”°9 To know the worst and 
believe the best might have been the motto of his thought. 

Friends and admirers made a path to his door. Walter von Tschirnhaus 
persuaded him to let him see the manuscript of the Ethics. “I beg you,” wrote the 
mathematician-physicist, “to help me with your usual courtesy wherever I do not 
rightly grasp your meaning.”©9 Probably through this eager student Leibniz won 
access to Spinoza (1676), and presumably to the still unpublished masterpiece. 
The surviving members of Dr. Meyer’s circle in Amsterdam came to see him, or 
were among his correspondents. His letters to and from European scholars shed 
unexpected light upon the intellectual climate of the time. Hugo Boxel 
repeatedly urged him to admit the reality of ghosts. In 1675 the anatomist Steno 
sent from Florence a touching appeal for Spinoza’s conversion to Catholicism: 


If you wish, I shall willingly take upon myself the task of showing 
you .. . wherein your teachings are behind ours, although I should 
wish that you .. . would offer to God a refutation of your own errors . . 
. in order that if your first writings have tured aside a thousand souls 
from the true knowledge of God, the recantation of them, reinforced 
by your own example, may lead back to him a thousand thousand with 
you as with another Augustine. I pray with all my heart that this grace 
may be yours. Farewell.®! 


The fascination of Catholicism captured also Albert Burgh, son of Spinoza’s 
friend Conraad Burgh, treasurer general of the United Provinces. Albert, like 


Steno, had become a convert while traveling in Italy. In September, 1675, he 
wrote to Spinoza not so much soliciting as challenging him to accept the Roman 
Catholic faith: 


How do you know that your philosophy is the best among all those 
which have ever been taught in the world, or are actually taught now, 
or ever will be taught in the future? . .. Have you examined all those 
philosophies, ancient as well as modern, which are taught here and in 
India and everywhere throughout the world? And even if you have 
duly examined them, how do you know that you have chosen the best? 


If, however, you do not believe in Christ, you are more wretched than I 
can say. But the remedy is easy: return from your sins, and realize the 
fatal arrogance of your wretched and insane reasoning. . . . Will you, 
you wretched little man, vile worm of the earth,. . . dare, in your 
unspeakable blasphemy, to put yourself above the Incarnate, Infinite 
Wisdom? ... 

From your principles you will not explain thoroughly even one of 
those things which are accomplished in witchcraft... , nor will you be 
able to explain any of the stupendous phenomena among those who 
are possessed by demons, of all of which I have myself seen various 
instances, and I have heard most certain evidence.®2 


Spinoza, in part, replied (December, 1675): 


What I could scarcely believe when it was related me by others, I at 
last understand from your letter; that is, that not only have you become 
a member of the Roman Church . . . but that you are a very keen 
champion of it, and have already learned to curse and rage petulantly 
against your opponents. I had not intended to reply to your letter, .. . 
but certain friends who with me had formed great hopes for you from 
your natural talent, earnestly prayed me not to fail in the duty of a 
friend, and to think rather of what you recently were than of what you 
now are. ... I have been induced by these arguments to write to you 
these words, earnestly begging you to be kind enough to read them 
with a calm mind. 

I will not here recount the vices of priests and popes to turn you away 
from them, as the opponents of the Roman Church are wont to do. For 
they usually publish these things from ill-feeling, and . . . in order to 


annoy rather than instruct. Indeed, I will admit that there are found 
more men of great learning, and of an upright life, in the Roman than 
in any other Christian Church; for since there are more . .. members of 
this Church, there will also be found in it more men of every 


condition. . . . In every Church there are many very honest men who 
worship God with justice and charity . . . For justice and charity are the 
surest sign of the true Catholic faith . . . , and wherever these are 


found, there Christ really is, and where they are lacking, there Christ 
also is not. For by the spirit of Christ alone can we be led to the love of 
justice and charity. If you had been willing duly to ponder these facts 
within yourself, you would not have been lost, nor would you have 
caused bitter sorrow to your parents... . 

Your asked me, how I know that my philosophy is the best among all 
those which have ever been taught in the world, or are taught now, or 
will be taught in the future. This, indeed, I can ask you with far better 
right. For I do not presume that I have found the best philosophy, but I 
know that I think [it] the true one. . . . But you who presume that you 
have at last found the best religion, or rather the best men, to whom 
you have given over your credulity, how do you know that they are the 
best among all those who have taught other religions, or are teaching 
them now, or will teach them in the future? Have you examined all 
those religions, both ancient and modern, which are taught here and in 
India, and everywhere throughout the world? And even if you have 
duly examined them, how do you know that you have chosen the best? 


Do you regard it as arrogance and pride because I use my reason, and 
acquiesce in that true Word of God which is in the mind and can never 
be depraved or corrupted? Away with this deadly superstition; 
acknowledge the reason which God has given you, and cultivate it, if 
you would not be numbered among the brutes. .. . If you will... 
examine the histories of the Church (of which I see you are most 
ignorant), in order to see how false are many of the Pontifical 
traditions, and by what. . . arts the Roman Pontiff, six hundred years 
after the birth of Christ, obtained sovereignty over the Church, I doubt 
not that you will at last come to your senses. That this may be so, I 
wish you from my heart. Farewell.®° 


Burgh joined the Franciscan order, and died in a monastery in Rome. 


Most of Spinoza’s extant correspondence was with Oldenburg. We are 
surprised to find that much of it deals with science, that Spinoza carried on 
experiments in physics and chemistry, and that his letters are illustrated with 
many diagrams. This correspondence was interrupted in 1665. Oldenburg was 
arrested in 1667, and was held in the Tower of London on suspicion of dealing 
with a foreign power. On his release he turned to religion, and when he resumed 
correspondence with Spinoza (1675) he joined in the effort to win him back to 
some form of orthodox Christianity. He begged him to take the story of Christ’s 
resurrection not allegorically but literally. “The whole Christian religion and its 
truth,” he thought, “rests on this article of the Resurrection; and if it is taken 
away, the mission of Christ and his heavenly teaching collapse.”64 He finally 
gave up Spinoza as a lost soul, and discontinued the correspondence (1677). 

All through the years from 1662 Spinoza had been working on the Ethics. As 
early as April, 1662, he wrote to Oldenburg that he was thinking of publishing it, 
but “I am naturally afraid lest the theologians . . . take offense, and with their 
usual hatred attack me, who utterly loathe quarrels.”6° Oldenburg urged him to 
publish, “however much the theological quacks may growl,”®® but Spinoza still 
hesitated. He allowed some friends to read parts of the manuscript, and probably 
profited from their comments, for he repeatedly revised the treatise. The clamor 
aroused by the Tractatus theologico-politicus justified his caution. The murder 
of the de Witts, and the suspicions directed against him after his visit to the 
French army, further troubled him; and it was not till 1675 that he made another 
move to put the Ethics into print. He reported the results to Oldenburg: 


At the time when I received your letter of 22 July, I was setting out 
for Amsterdam with the intention of getting printed the work about 
which I have written to you. While I was engaged in this matter a 
rumor was spread everywhere that a book of mine about God was in 
the press, and that in it I endeavored to show that there is no God. This 
rumor was believed by many. Therefore certain theologians . . . seized 
the opportunity of bringing complaints against me before the Prince 
and the magistrates. ... When I heard all this . . . | decided to postpone 
the publication I was preparing.§7 


He put the manuscript away, and turned to writing a treatise on the state, 
Tractatus politicus, but death came upon him before he could finish it. 

On February 6, 1677, Georg Hermann Schuller, a young physician, wrote to 
Leibniz: “I fear that Mr. Benedictus Spinoza will soon leave us, as the 
consumption . . . seems to grow worse every day.”©8 Two weeks later, while the 


rest of the household were absent, the philosopher entered upon his final 
suffering. Schuller alone (not Meyer, as formerly supposed) was with him at the 
time. Spinoza left instructions that his modest belongings be sold to pay his 
debts, and that such manuscripts as he had not bumed be _ published 
anonymously. He died on February 20, 1677, without any religious 
ministrations.69 He was buried in a cemetery of the New Church of The Hague, 
near the tomb of Jan de Witt. The manuscripts—chiefly the Ethics, the Tractatus 
politicus, and the treatise On the Improvement of the Intellect—were prepared 
for the press by Meyer, Schuller, and others, and were printed at Amsterdam 
toward the end of 1677. 

And so we come at last to the book into which Spinoza had poured his life 
and solitary soul. 


IV. GOD 


He called it Ethica ordine geometrico demonstrata first because he thought of 
all philosophy as a preparation for right conduct and wise living, and second 
because, like Descartes, he envied the intellectual asceticism and _ logical 
sequence of geometry. He hoped to build, on the model of Euclid, a structure of 
reasoning in which every step would follow logically from preceding proofs, and 
these would at last be irrefutably derived from axioms universally received. He 
knew that this was an ideal, and he could hardly have supposed it proof against 
error, for he had by a similar method expounded the Cartesian philosophy, with 
which he did not agree. At least the geometrical scheme would make for clarity; 
it would check the confusion of reason by passion, and the concealment of 
sophistry with eloquence. He proposed to discuss the behavior of men, and even 
the nature of God, as calmly and objectively as if he were dealing with circles, 
triangles, and squares. His procedure was not faultless, but it led him to rear an 
edifice of reason imposing in its architectural grandeur and unity. The method is 
deductive, and would have been frowned upon by Francis Bacon; but it claimed 
to be in harmony with all experience. 

Spinoza began with definitions, mostly taken from medieval philosophy. The 
words he used have changed their meaning since his day, and now some of them 
obscure his thought. The third definition is fundamental: “I understand 
Substance to be that which is in itself and is conceived through itself; I mean 
that, the conception of which does not depend upon the conception of another 
thing from which it must be formed.” He does not mean substance in the modern 


sense of material constituents; our use of the word to mean essence or basic 
significance comes closer to his intent. If we take literally his Latin term 
substantia, it indicates that which stands under, underlies, supports. In his 
correspondence’? he speaks of “substance or being”; i.e., he identifies substance 
with existence or reality. Hence he can say that “existence appertains to the 
nature of substance,” that in substance, essence and existence are one.’! We may 
conclude that in Spinoza substance means the essential reality underlying all 
things. 

This reality is perceived by us in two forms: as extension or matter, and as 
thought or mind. These two are “attributes” of substance; not as qualities 
residing in it, but as the same reality perceived externally by our senses as 
matter, and internally by our consciousness as thought. Spinoza is a complete 
monist: these two aspects of reality—matter and thought—are not distinct and 
separate entities, they are two sides, the outside and the inside, of one reality; so 
are body and mind, so is physiological action and the corresponding mental 
state. Strictly speaking, Spinoza, so far from being a materialist, is an idealist: he 
defines an attribute as “that which the intellect apprehends of substance as 
constituting its essence”;’2 he admits (long before Berkeley was born) that we 
know reality, whether as matter or as thought, only through perception or idea. 
He believes that reality expresses itself in endless aspects through an “infinite 
number of attributes,” of which we imperfect organisms perceive only two. So 
far, then, substance, or reality, is that which appears to us as matter or mind. 
Substance and its attributes are one: reality is a union of matter and mind; and 
these are distinct only in our manner of perceiving substance. To put it not quite 
Spinozistically, matter is reality externally perceived; mind is reality internally 
perceived. If we could perceive all things in the same double way—externally 
and internally—as we perceive ourselves, we should, Spinoza believes, find that 
“all things are in some manner animate” (omnia quodammodo animata)’3; there 
is some form or degree of mind or life in everything. Substance is always active: 
matter is always in motion; mind is always perceiving or feeling or thinking or 
desiring or imagining or remembering, awake or in sleep. The world is in every 
part of it alive. 

God, in Spinoza, is identical with substance; He is the reality underlying and 
uniting matter and mind. God is not identical with matter (therefore Spinoza is 
not a materialist), but matter is an inherent and essential attribute or aspect of 
God (here one of Spinoza’s youthful heresies reappears). God is not identical 
with mind (therefore Spinoza is not a spiritualist), but mind is an inherent and 
essential attribute or aspect of God. God and substance are identical with nature 


(Deus sive substantia sive natura) and the totality of all being (therefore Spinoza 
is a pantheist). 

Nature has two aspects. As the power of motion in bodies, and as the power 
of generation, growth, and feeling in organisms, it is natura naturans —nature 
“creating” or giving birth. As the sum of all individual things, of all bodies, 
plants, animals, and men, it is natura naturata—generated or “created” nature. 
These individual entities in generated nature are called by Spinoza modi, modes 
—transient modifications and embodiments of substance, reality, matter-mind, 
God. They are part of substance, but in our perception we distinguish them as 
passing, fleeting forms of an eternal whole. This stone, this tree, this man, this 
planet, this star—all this marvelous kaleidoscope of appearing and dissolving 
individual forms—constitute that “temporal order’ which, in On_ the 
Improvement of the Intellect, Spinoza contrasted with the “eternal order” that in 
a Stricter sense is the underlying reality and God: 


By series of causes and real entities I do not understand . . . a series 
of individual mutable things, but the series of fixed and eternal things. 
For it would be impossible for human weakness to follow up the series 
of individual mutable things [every stone, every flower, every man]. . 
. Their existence has no connection with their essence [they may exist, 
but need not], or... is not an eternal truth . . . This [essence] is only to 
be sought from fixed and eternal things, and from the laws inscribed in 
those things as in their true codes, according to which all individual 
things are made and arranged; nay, these individual and mutable things 
depend so intimately and essentially (so to speak) on these fixed ones, 
that without them they can neither exist nor be conceived./4 


So a single, specific triangle is a mode; it may but need not exist; but if it does it 
will have to obey the laws—and will have the powers—of the triangle in 
general. A specific man is a mode; he may or may not exist; but if he does he 
will share in the essence and power of matter-mind, and will have to obey the 
laws that govern the operations of bodies and thoughts. These powers and laws 
constitute the order of nature as natura naturans; they constitute, in theological 
terms, the will of God. The modes of matter in their totality are the body of God; 
the modes of mind in their totality, are the mind of God; substance or reality, in 
all its modes and attributes, is God; “whatever is, is in God.”75 

Spinoza agrees with the Scholastic philosophers that in God essence and 
existence are one—His existence is involved in our conception of His essence, 
for he conceives God as all existence itself. He agrees with the Scholastics that 


God is causa sui, self-caused, for there is nothing outside him. He agrees with 
the Scholastics that we can know the existence of God, but not his real nature in 
all his attributes. He agrees with St. Thomas Aquinas that to apply the masculine 
pronouns to God is absurd but convenient.!Y He agrees with Maimonides that 
most of the qualities we ascribe to God are conceived by weak analogy with 
human qualities. 


God is described as the lawgiver or prince, and styled just, merciful, 
etc., merely in concession to popular understanding and the 
imperfection of popular knowledge’’ . . . God is free from passions, 
nor is he affected with any emotion [affectus] of joy or sorrow’® .. . 
Those who confuse divine with human nature easily attribute human 
passions to God, especially if they do not know how passions are 
produced in the mind.’9 


God is not a person, for that means a particular and finite mind; but God is the 
total of all the mind (all the animation, sensitivity, and thought)—as well as of 
all the matter—in existence.80 “The human mind is part of a certain infinite 
intellect”8! (as in the Aristotelian-Alexandrian tradition). But “if intellect and 
will appertain to the eternal essence of God, something far else must be 
understood by these two attributes than what is commonly understood by 
men.”82 “The actual intellect, . . . together with will, desire, love, etc., must be 
referred to the natura naturata, not to the natura naturans”;®3 that is, individual 
minds, with their desires, emotions, and volitions, are modes or modifications, 
contained in God as the totality of things, but not pertaining to Him as the law 
and life of the world. There is will in God, but only in the sense of the laws 
operating everywhere. His will is law. 

God is not a bearded patriarch sitting on a cloud and ruling the universe; He is 
“the indwelling, not the transient, cause of all things.”84 There is no Creation, 
except in the sense that the infinite reality—matter-mind—is ever taking new 
individual forms or modes. “God is not in any one place, but is everywhere 
according to his essence.”85 Indeed, the word cause is out of place here; God is 
the universal cause not in the sense of a cause preceding its effect, but only in 
the sense that the behavior of anything follows necessarily from its nature. God 
is the cause of all events in the same way that the nature of a triangle is the cause 
of its properties and behavior. God is “free” only in the sense that He is not 
subject to any external cause or force, and is determined only by His own 
essence or nature; but He “does not act from freedom of will”;8© all His actions 
are determined by His essence—which is the same as to say that all events are 


determined by the inherent nature and properties of things. There is no design in 
nature in the sense that God desires some end; He has no desires or designs, 
except as the totality contains all the desires and designs of all modes and 
therefore of all organisms. In nature there are only effects following inevitably 
from antecedent causes and inherent properties. There are no miracles, for the 
will of God and the “fixed and unchanged order of nature” are one;8” any break 
in “the chain of natural events” would be a self-contradiction. 

Man is only a small part of the universe. Nature is neutral as between man 
and other forms. We must not apply to nature or to God such words as good or 
evil, beautiful or ugly; these are subjective terms, as much so as hot or cold; they 
are determined by the contribution of the external world to our advantage or 
displeasure. 


The perfection of things is to be judged by their nature and power 
alone; nor are they more or less perfect because they delight or offend 
the human senses, or because they are beneficial or prejudicial to 
human nature’° . . . If, therefore, anything in nature seems to us 
ridiculous, absurd, or evil, it is because we know only in part, and are 
almost entirely ignorant of, the order and interdependence of nature as 
a whole; and also because we want everything to be arranged 
according to the dictates of our human reason. In reality that which 
reason considers evil is not evil in respect to the order and laws of 
nature as a whole, but only in respect to the laws of our reason.89 


Likewise there is no beauty or ugliness in nature. 


Beauty . . . is not so much a quality of the object beheld, as an 
effect in him who beholds it. If our sight were longer or shorter, if our 
constitutions were different, what we now think beautiful we should 
think ugly. .. . The most beautiful hand, seen through the microscope, 
will appear horrible . . . I do not attribute to nature either beauty or 
deformity, order or confusion. Only in relation to our imagination can 
things be called beautiful or ugly, well-formed, or confused.9! 


Order is objective only in the sense that all things cohere in one system of law; 
but in that order a destructive storm is as natural as the splendor of a sunset or 
the sublimity of the sea. 

Are we justified, on the basis of this “theology,” in calling Spinoza an atheist? 
We have seen that he was not a materialist, for he did not identify God with 


matter; he says quite clearly that “those who think that the Tractatus [theologico- 
politicus] rests on the identification of God with nature—taking nature in the 
sense of a certain mass of corporeal matter—are entirely wrong.”92 He 
conceived God as mind as well as matter, and he did not reduce mind to matter; 
he acknowledged that mind is the only reality directly known. He thought that 
something akin to mind is mingled with all matter; in this respect he was a 
panpsychist. He was a pantheist, seeing God in all things, and all things in God. 
Bayle, Hume, and others93 considered him an atheist; and this term might seem 
justified by Spinoza’s denial of feeling, desire, or purpose in God.%4 He himself, 
however, objected to “the opinion which the common people have of me, who 
do not cease to accuse me falsely of atheism.”95 Apparently he felt that his 
ascription of mind and intelligence to God absolved him from the charge of 
atheism. And it must be admitted that he spoke repeatedly of his God in terms of 
religious reverence, often in terms quite consonant with the conception of God in 
Maimonides or Aquinas. Novalis would call Spinoza “der Gottbetrunkene 
Mensch” the God-intoxicated man. 

Actually he was intoxicated with the whole order of nature, which in its 
eternal consistency and movement seemed to him admirable and sublime; and in 
Book I of the Ethics he wrote both a system of theology and the metaphysics of 
science. In the world of law he felt a divine revelation greater than any book, 
however noble and beautiful. The scientist who studies that law, even in its 
pettiest and most prosaic detail, is deciphering that revelation, for “the more we 
understand individual objects, the more we understand God.”96 (This sentence 
struck Goethe as one of the profoundest in all literature.) It seemed to Spinoza 
that he had honestly accepted and met the challenge implicit in Copernicus—to 
reconceive deity in terms worthy of the universe now progressively revealed. In 
Spinoza science and religion are no longer in conflict; they are one. 


V. MIND 


Next to the nature and operation of the cosmos the greatest puzzle in 
philosophy and science is the nature and operation of the mind. If it is difficult to 
reconcile an omnipotent benevolence with the neutrality of nature and the 
fatality of suffering, it seems just as hard to understand how an apparently 
external and material object in space can generate an apparently immaterial and 
spaceless idea, or how an idea in the mind can become a motion in the body, or 
how idea can contemplate idea in the mystery of consciousness. 


Spinoza tries to avoid some of these problems by rejecting Descartes’ 
assumption that body and mind are two different substances. Body and mind, he 
believes, are one and the same reality, perceived under two different aspects or 
attributes, just as extension and thought are one in God. There is then no 
problem of how body acts upon mind or vice versa; every action is the 
simultaneous and unified operation of both body and mind. Spinoza defines 
mind as “the idea of the body”;97 i.e., it is the psycho- 


logical (not necessarily the conscious) correlate or accompaniment of a 
physiological process. The mind is the body felt from within; the body is the 
mind seen from without. A mental state is the inside, or internal aspect, of bodily 
action. An act of “will” is the mental accompaniment of a bodily desire that is 
moving into physical expression. There is no action of the “will” upon the body; 
there is a single action of the psychophysical (mentalmaterial) organism; the 
“will” is not the cause, it is the consciousness of the action. “The decision of the 
mind, and the desire and determination of the body are . . . one and the same 
thing, which, when considered under the attribute of thought... , we call a 
decision (decretum), and which, when considered under the attribute of 
extension, and deduced from the laws of motion and rest, is called a 
determination” (a finished action).9® Hence “the order of the actions and 
passions [movements] of our body are simultaneous in nature with the order and 
passions of the mind.”99 In all cases of the supposed interaction of mind and 
body the actual process is not the interplay of two distinct realities, substances, 
or agents, but the single action of one substance, which, seen from outside, we 
call body, and which, seen from within, we call mind. To every process in the 
body there is a corresponding process in the mind; “nothing can happen in the 
body which is not perceived by the mind.”!°0 But this mental correlate need not 
be a thought; it may be a feeling; and it need not be conscious; so a sleepwalker 
performs any number of actions while he is “unconscious.”!°! This theory has 
been called “psychophysical parallelism”; however, it supposes parallel 
processes not in two different entities, but in one psychophysical unity doubly 
seen. 

On this basis Spinoza proceeds to a mechanistic description of the knowledge 
process. Probably following Hobbes, he defines sensation, memory, and 
imagination in physical terms.102 He takes it as evident that most knowledge 
originates in impressions made upon us by external objects; but he admits to the 
idealist that “the human mind perceives no external body as actually existing 
save through ideas of modifications in its body.”!93 Perception and reason, two 
forms of knowledge, are derived from sensation; but a third and higher form, 


“intuitive knowledge,” is derived (Spinoza thinks) not from sensation but from a 
clear, distinct, immediate, and comprehensive awareness of an idea or event as 
part of a universal system of law. 

Anticipating Locke and Hume, Spinoza rejects the notion that the mind is an 
agent or entity possessing ideas; “mind” is a general or abstract term for the 
succession of perceptions, memories, imaginations, feelings, and other mental 
states. “The idea of the mind, and the mind itself” at any moment, “are one and 
the same thing.” 104 Nor are there any distinct “faculties” such as intellect or will; 
these also are abstract terms for the sum of cognitions or volitions; “intellect or 
will have reference in the same manner to this or that idea, or to this or that 
volition, as ‘stoniness’ to this or that stone, or ‘man’ to Peter or Paul.”!95 Neither 
do idea and volition differ; a volition or act of “will” is merely an idea that has 
“affirmed itself’106 (i.e., has lasted long enough to complete itself in an action, 
as ideas, if unimpeded, automatically do). “The decision of the mind... is 
nothing but the affirmation which the idea necessarily involves insofar as it is an 
ideal”... Will and intellect are one and the same thing.” 108 

From another standpoint what we call will is simply the sum and play of 
desires. “By desire . . . I understand all the efforts, impulses, appetites, and 
volitions of a man, which . . . not infrequently are so opposed to one another that 
he is drawn hither and thither, and knows not where to turn.”!99 Deliberation is 
the alternating domination of body-and-thought by conflicting desires; it ends 
when one desire proves powerful enough to maintain its corresponding mental 
state long enough to pass into action. Obviously (says Spinoza) there is no “free 
will”; the will at any moment is just the strongest desire. We are free insofar as 
we are allowed to express our nature or our desires without external hindrance; 
we are not free to choose our own nature or our desires; we are our desires. 
“There is in no mind absolute or free will, but the mind is determined for willing 
this or that by a cause which is determined in its turn by another cause, and this 
again by another, and so on to infinity.”!19 “Men think themselves free because 
they are conscious of their volitions and desires, but are ignorant of the causes 
by which they are led to wish and desire”;!11 it is as if a stone flung through 
space should think it is moving and falling of its own will.!!2 

Possibly the Calvinist fatalism in the “climate of opinion” that Descartes and 
Spinoza lived in as residents of Holland may have shared with the Galilean 
mechanics (Newton’s Principia had not yet appeared) in molding the 
mechanistic theory in Descartes and the determinist psychology in Spinoza. 
Determinism is predestinarianism without theology; it substitutes the primeval 
vortex or nebula for God. Spinoza followed the logic of mechanism to its bitter 
end; he did not, like Descartes, confine it to bodies and animals; he applied it to 


minds as well, as he had to, since to him mind and body were one. He concluded 
that the body is a machine,!!3 but he denied that determinism makes morality 
useless or insincere. The exhortations of the moralist, the ideals of the 
philosophers, the stigma of public condemnation, and the penalties of the courts 
are still valuable and necessary; they enter into the heritage and experience of 
the growing individual, and therefore into the factors that form his desires and 
determine his will. 


VI. MAN 


Into this apparently static philosophy Spinoza inserts two dynamic elements: 
first and generally, that matter and mind are everywhere united, that all things 
are animated, that they have in them something akin to what in ourselves we call 
mind or will; second and specifically, that this vital element includes in 
everything a conatus sese preservandi—an “effort at selfpreservation.” 
“Everything insofar as it is in itself endeavors to preserve its own being,” and 
“the power or endeavor of anything . . . to persist in its own being is nothing else 
than... the essence of that. . . thing.”!1!4 Like the Scholastic philosophers who 
said that esse est agere (to be is to act) and that God is actus purus (pure 
activity); like Schopenhauer, who saw in will the essence of all things; like those 
modern physicists who reduce matter to energy—Spinoza defines the essence of 
each being through its powers of action; “the power of God is the same as his 
essence”;!15 in this aspect God is energy (and energy might be named, in 
addition to matter and mind, as a third attribute which we perceive as 
constituting the essence of substance or reality). Spinoza follows Hobbes in 
ranking entities according to their capacity for action and effectiveness. “The 
perfection of things is estimated solely from their nature and power”!!6—but in 
Spinoza perfect means per-factum, complete. 

Consequently he defines virtue as a power of acting or doing; “by virtue and 
power (potentia) I understand the same thing”;!!7 but we shall see that this 
“potency” means power over ourselves perhaps even more than power over 
others.!18 “The more each one seeks what is useful to him—i.e., the more he 
endeavors and is able to preserve his being—the more he is endowed with virtue. 
... The endeavor to preserve oneself is the only basis of virtue.”!19 In Spinoza 
virtue is biological, almost Darwinian; it is any quality that makes for survival. 
In this sense, at least, virtue is its own reward; “it is to be desired for its own 


sake; nor is there anything more excellent or more useful to us . . . for the sake of 
which virtue ought to be desired.” 129 

As the endeavor for selfpreservation (the “struggle for existence”) is the 
active essence of anything, all motives derive from it, and are ultimately self- 
seeking. “Since reason postulates nothing against nature, it postulates, therefore, 
that each man should love himself, and seek what is useful to him—I mean what 
is truly useful to him—and desire whatever leads man truly to a greater state of 
perfection [completion], and finally that each one should endeavor to preserve 
his being as far as in him lies.”!2! These desires need not be conscious; they may 
be unconscious appetites lodged in our flesh. Taken altogether, they constitute 
the essence of man.!22 We judge all things in terms of our desires. “We do not 
strive for, wish, seek, or desire anything because we think it to be good; we 
judge a thing to be good because we .. . desire it.”!23 “By good (bonum) I 
understand that which we certainly know to be useful to us.”!24 (Here is 
Bentham’s utilitarianism in one sentence.) 

All our desires aim at pleasure or the avoidance of pain. “Pleasure is man’s 
transition from a lesser state of perfection [completion, fulfillment].”!2° Pleasure 
accompanies any experience or feeling that enhances the bodily-mental 
processes of activity and self-advancement.!26 “Joy consists in this, that one’s 
power is increased.”!27, V Any feeling that depresses our vitality is a weakness 
rather than a virtue. The healthy man will soon slough off the feelings of 
sadness, repentance, humility, and pity;!29 however, he will be readier than the 
weak man to render aid, for generosity is the superabundance of confident 
strength. Any pleasure is legitimate if it does not hinder a greater or more lasting 
pleasure. Spinoza, like Epicurus, recommends intellectual pleasures as the best, 
but he has a good word for a great variety of pleasures. 


There cannot be too much merriment. ... Nothing save gloomy... 
superstition prohibits laughter. . . . To make use of things, and take 
delight in them as much as possible (not indeed to satiety, for that is 
not... delight), is the part of a wise man; .. . to feed himself with 
moderate pleasant food and drink, and to take pleasure with perfumes, 
... plants, dress, music, sports, and theaters.190 


The trouble with the conception of pleasure as the realization of desires is that 
desires may conflict; only in the wise man do they fall into a harmonious 
hierarchy. A desire is usually the conscious correlate of an appetite which is 
rooted in the body; and so much of the appetite may remain unconscious that we 
have only “confused and inadequate ideas” of its causes and results. Such 


confused desires Spinoza called affectus, which may be translated by emotions. 
He defines these as “modifications of the body by which the power of action in 
the body is increased or diminished . . . and at the same time the ideas of these 
modifications”!31—a _ definition vaguely recognizing the role of internal 
(endocrine) secretions in emotion, and remarkably anticipating the theory of C. 
G. Lange and William James that the bodily expression of an emotion is the 
direct and instinctive result of the cause, and that the conscious feeling is an 
accompaniment or result, not a cause, of the bodily expression and response. 
Spinoza proposed to study the emotions—love, hate, anger, fear, etc.—and the 
power of reason over them, “in the same manner . . . as if I were dealing with 
lines, planes, and bodies”;!32 not to praise or denounce them but to understand 
them; for “the more an emotion becomes known to us, the more it is within our 
power, and the less the mind is passive to it.”133 The resulting analysis of the 
emotions owed something to Descartes, perhaps more to Hobbes, but it so 
improved upon them that when Johannes Miiller, in his epochal Physiologie des 
Menschen (1840), came to treat of the emotions, he wrote: “With regard to the 
relations of the passions to one another, apart from their physiological 
conditions, it is impossible to give any better account than that which Spinoza 
has laid down with unsurpassed mastery”!54—and he proceeded to quote 
extensively from the Ethics. 

An emotion becomes a passion when, through our confused and inadequate 
ideas of its origin and significance, its external cause dictates our feeling and 
response, as in hatred, anger, or fear. “The mind is more or less subject to 
passions according as it has more or less adequate ideas.”!95 A man with poor 
powers of perception and thought is especially subject to passion; it is such a life 
that Spinoza describes in his classic Book IV, “Of Human Bondage.” Such a 
man, however violent his action may be, is really passive—is swept along by an 
external stimulus instead of holding his hand and taking thought. “We are driven 
about by external causes in many ways, and, like waves driven by contrary 
winds, we waver and are unconscious of the issue and our fate.” 136 

Can we free ourselves from this bondage, and become in some measure the 
masters of our lives? 


VII. REASON 


Never completely, for we remain part of nature, subject (as Napoleon was to 
say) to “the nature of things.” And since the emotions are our motive force, and 


reason can be only a light and not a fire, “an emotion can neither be hindered nor 
removed save by a contrary and stronger emotion.”!3”7 Hence society rightly 
seeks to moderate our passions by appealing to our love of praise and rewards, 
our fear of blame and punishment.!5® And society rightly labors to instill in us a 
sense of right and wrong as another check to passion. Conscience, of course, is a 
social product, not an innate endowment or divine gift.159 

But to use the imaginary rewards and punishments of a life after death as 
stimulants to morality is an encouragement to superstition and quite unworthy of 
a mature society. Virtue should be—and is—its own reward, if we define it, like 
men, as ability, intelligence, and strength, and not, like cowards, as obedience, 
humility, and fear. Spinoza resented the Christian view of life as a vale of tears, 
and of death as a door to heaven or hell; this, he felt, casts a pall over human 
affairs, clouding with the notion of sin the legitimate aspirations and enjoyments 
of men. To be daily thinking of death is an insult to life. “A free man thinks of 
nothing less than of death, and his wisdom is a meditation not on death but on 
life.”140 

Nevertheless Spinoza seems at times to flutter around the idea of immortality. 
His theory of mind and body as two aspects of the same reality committed him 
in logic to view their death as simultaneous. He affirms this quite clearly: “The 
present existence of the mind, and its power of imagining, are taken away as 
soon as the mind ceases to affirm the present existence of the body”;14! and 
again: “The mind can imagine nothing, nor can it recollect anything that is past, 
except while the body exists.”1!42 In Book V some hazy distinctions appear. “If 
we look at the common opinion of men, we shall see that they are indeed 
conscious of the eternity of their minds, but they confound this with duration, 
and attribute it to imagination and memory, which they believe remain after 
death.”!43 Insofar as the mind is a series of temporal ideas, memories, and 
imaginations connected with a particular body, it ceases to exist when that body 
dies; this is the mortal duration of the mind. But insofar as the human mind 
conceives things in their eternal relationships as part of the universal and 
unchanging system of natural law, it sees things as in God; it becomes to that 
extent part of the divine eternal mind, and is eternal. 


Things are conceived as actual in two ways by us, either insofar as 
we conceive them to exist with relation to certain time and space, or 
insofar as we conceive them to be contained in God [the eternal order 
and laws], and to follow from the necessity of the divine nature [those 
laws]. But those things which are conceived in this second manner as 
true or real we conceive under a certain species of eternity [sub 


quadam specie eternitatis—in their eternal aspect], and their ideas 
involve the eternal and infinite essence of God.!“4 


When we see things in that timeless way we see them as God sees them; our 
minds to that extent become part of the divine mind, and share eternity. 


We attribute to the human mind no duration which can be defined 
by time. But as there is nevertheless something else which is 
conceived under a certain eternal necessity through the essence of 
God, this something will be necessarily the eternal part which 
appertains to the mind!45 . . . We are certain that the mind is eternal 
insofar as it conceives things under the species of eternity.146 


Let us suppose that in contemplating the majestic sequence of apparent cause 
and effect according to apparently everlasting laws, Spinoza felt that through 
“divine philosophy” he had escaped, like some sinless Buddha, from the chain of 
time, and had shared in the viewpoint and tranquillity of an eternal mind. 

Despite this seeming reach for the moon, Spinoza devoted most of his 
concluding Book V, “Of Human Liberty,” to formulating a natural ethic, a fount 
and system of morals independent of survival after death, though fondly using 
religious terms. One sentence reveals his starting point: “An emotion which is a 
passion ceases to be a passion as soon as we form a clear and distinct idea of 
it”!47—that is, an emotion aroused in us by external events can be reduced from 
passion to controlled feeling by letting our knowledge play upon it until its cause 
and nature become clear, and its result in action can, through remembered 
experience, be foreseen. One method of clearing up an emotional state is to see 
the events that begot it as part of a chain of natural causes and necessary effects. 
“Insofar as the mind understands all things as necessary, it has more power over 
the emotions, and is less passive to them”!48—less given to passions. No one 
becomes passionate at what he considers natural and necessary. Anger at an 
insult can be cooled by viewing the offender as the product of circumstances 
outreaching his control; grief over the passing of aged parents can be moderated 
by realizing the naturalness of death. “The endeavor to understand is the first and 
only basis of virtue,”!49 in Spinoza’s sense of this word, for it reduces our 
subjection to external factors, and increases our power to control and preserve 
ourselves. Knowledge is power; but the best and most useful form of that power 
is power over ourselves. 

So Spinoza works his Euclidean way to the life of reason. Recalling his three 
kinds of knowledge, he describes merely sensory knowledge as leaving us too 


open to domination by external influences; rational knowledge (reached by 
reasoning) as gradually freeing us from bondage to the passions by letting us see 
the impersonal and determined causes of events; and intuitive knowledge— 
direct awareness of the cosmic order—as making us feel ourselves part of that 
order and “one with God.” “We should expect and bear both faces of fortune 
with an equal mind; for all things follow by the eternal decree of God in the 
same way as it follows from the essence of a triangle that its three angles will 
make two right angles.” 159 This escape from thoughtless passion is the only true 
freedom;!5! and he who achieves it, as the Stoics used to say, can be free in 
almost any condition in any state. The greatest gift that knowledge can give us is 
to see ourselves as reason sees us. 

On this naturalistic basis Spinoza arrives at some ethical conclusions 
surprisingly like Christ’s: 


He who rightly knows that all things follow from the necessity of 
divine nature, and come to pass according to eternal, natural, and 
regular laws, will find nothing at all that is worthy of hatred, laughter, 
or contempt, nor will he deplore anyone; but as far as human virtue 
can go, he will endeavor to act well. . . and rejoice.452 . . . Those who 
cavil at men, and prefer rather to reprobate vices than to inculcate 
virtues ..., are a nuisance both to themselves and to others.199...A 
strong man hates no one, is enraged with no one, envies no one, is 
indignant with no one, and is in no wise proud.!°4 . . . He who lives 
under the guidance of reason endeavors as much as possible to repay 
hatred, rage, contempt, etc., with love and nobleness. . . . He who 
wishes to avenge injuries by reciprocal hatred will live in misery. 
Hatred is increased by reciprocated hatred, and, on the contrary, can be 
demolished by love.155 . . . Men under the guidance of reason .. . 
desire nothing for themselves which they do not also desire for the rest 
of mankind.1°6 


Does this control of emotion by reason contradict, as some!” have thought, 
Spinoza’s admission that only an emotion can overcome an emotion? It would 
unless the following of reason could itself be raised to an emotional level and 
warmth. “A true knowledge of good and evil cannot restrain any emotion insofar 
as the knowledge is true, but only insofar as it is considered as an emotion.”1°8 
This need, and perhaps a desire to kindle reason with phrases hallowed by piety 
and time, led Spinoza to the final and culminating thought of his work—that the 
life of reason must be inspired and ennobled by the “intellectual love of God.” 


Since God, in Spinoza, is the basic reality and invariable law of the cosmos 
itself, this amor intellectualis dei is not the abject propitiation of some nebular 
sultan, but the wise and willing adjustment of our ideas and conduct to the nature 
of things and the order of the world. Reverence for the will of God and an 
understanding acceptance of the laws of nature are one and the same thing. Just 
as the mathematician finds a certain awe and ecstasy in viewing the world as 
subject to mathematical regularities, so the philosopher may take the deepest 
pleasure in contemplating the grandeur of a universe moving imperturbably in 
the rhythm of universal law. Since “love is pleasure accompanied by the idea of 
an external cause,”!59 the pleasure we derive from viewing—and adapting 
ourselves to—the cosmic order rises to the emotion of love toward the God who 
is the order and life of the whole. Then “love toward a being eternal and infinite 
fills the mind completely with joy.”1!6° This contemplation of the world as a 
necessary result of its own nature—of the nature of God—is the ultimate source 
of content in the mind of the sage; it brings him the peace of understanding, of 
limitations recognized, of truth accepted and loved. “The highest good (summum 
bonum) of the mind is the knowledge of God, and the highest virtue of the mind 
is to know God.” 161 

Thus Spinoza mated the mathematician and the mystic in his soul. He still 
refused to see in his God a spirit capable of returning man’s love, or of 
rewarding litanies with miracles; but he applied to his deity the tender terms that 
for thousands of years had inspired and comforted the simplest devotees and the 
profoundest mystics of Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Cold in the 
solitude of his philosophic empyrean, longing to find something in the universe 
to receive his adoration and his confidence, the gentle heretic who had viewed 
the cosmos as a geometrical diagram ended by seeing and losing all things in 
God, by becoming, to the confusion of posterity, the God-intoxicated “atheist.” 
The compulsion to find meaning in the universe made the exile from every faith 
conclude his seeking with the vision of an omnipresent divinity, and an exalting 
sense that, if only for a moment, he had touched eternity. 


VII. THE STATE 


Perhaps, when Spinoza had finished the Ethics, he felt that, like most 
Christian saints, he had formulated a philosophy for the use and salvation of the 
individual rather than for the guidance of citizens in a state. So, toward 1675, he 
set himself to consider man as a “political animal,” and to apply reason to the 


problems of society. He began his fragmentary Tractatus politicus with the same 
resolve that he had made in analyzing the passions—to be as objective as a 
geometer or a physicist: 


That I might investigate the subject matter of this science with the 
same freedom of spirit as we generally use in mathematics, I have 
labored carefully not to mock, lament, or execrate human actions, but 
to understand them; and to this end I have looked upon passions, such 
as love, hatred, anger, envy, ambition, pity, and the other perturbations 
of the mind, not in the light of vices of human nature, but as properties 
just as pertinent to it as are heat, cold, storm, thunder, and the like to 
the nature of the atmosphere. !62 


Since human nature is the material of politics, Spinoza felt that a study of the 
state should begin by considering the basic character of man. We might 
understand this better if we could imagine man before social organization 
modified his conduct by force, morality, and law; and if we would remember 
that underneath his general and reluctant submission to these socializing 
influences he is still agitated by the lawless impulses that in the “state of nature” 
were restrained only by fear of hostile power. Spinoza follows Hobbes and many 
others in supposing that man once existed in such a condition, and his picture of 
this hypothetical savage is almost as dark as in The Leviathan. In that Garden of 
Evil the might of the individual was the only right; nothing was a crime, because 
there was no law; and nothing was just or unjust, right or wrong, because there 
was no moral code. Consequently “the law and ordinance of nature . . . forbids 
nothing . . . and is not opposed to strife, hatred, anger, treachery, or in general 
anything that appetite suggests.”!63 By “natural right,” then—i.e., by the 
operations of “nature” as distinct from the rules and laws of society—every man 
is entitled to whatever he is strong enough to get and to hold; and this is still 
assumed between species and between states;!64 hence man has a “natural right” 
to use animals for his service or his food.165 

Spinoza moderates this savage picture by suggesting that man, even in his 
first appearance on the earth, may have been already living in social groups. 
“Since fear of solitude exists in all men—because no one in solitude is strong 
enough to defend himself and procure the necessaries of life—it follows that 
men by nature tend towards social organization.”!©6 Men, then, have social as 
well as individualistic instincts, and society and the state have some roots in the 
nature of man. However and whenever it came about, men and families united in 
groups, and the “natural right” or might of the individual was now limited by the 


right or might of the community. Doubtless men accepted these restrictions 
reluctantly, but they accepted them when they learned that social organization 
was their most powerful tool for individual survival and development. So the 
definition of virtue as any quality that makes for survival—as “the endeavor to 
preserve oneself”!67—has to be enlarged to include any quality that makes for 
the survival of the group. Social organization, the state despite its restraints, 
civilization despite its artifices—these are the greatest inventions that man has 
made for his preservation and development. 
Therefore Spinoza anticipates Voltaire’s answer to Rousseau: 


Let satirists laugh to their hearts’ content at human affairs, let 
theologians revile them, let the melancholy praise as much as they can 
the rude and barbarous isolated life, let them despise men and admire 
the brutes; despite all this, men will find that they can prepare with 
mutual aid far more easily what they need. ... A man who is guided 
by reason is freer in a state where he lives according to common law 
than in solitude where he is subject to no law.168 


And Spinoza rejects also the other end of the lawless dream—the utopia of the 
philosophical anarchist: 


Reason, can, indeed, do much to restrain and moderate the passions, 
but we saw .. . that the road which reason herself points out is very 
steep; so that such as persuade themselves that the multitude . . . can 
ever be induced to live according to the bare dictates of reason must be 
dreaming of the poetic golden age, or of some stage play. 169 


The purpose and function of the state should be to enable its members to live 
the life of reason. 


The last end of the state is not to dominate men, nor to restrain them 
by fear; rather it is to set free each man from fear, that he may live and 
act with full security and without injury to himself or his neighbor. 
The end of the state . . . is not to make rational beings into brute beasts 
and machines [as in war]; it is to enable their bodies and their minds to 
function safely. It is to lead men to live by, and to exercise, a true 
reason. ... The end of the state is really liberty.17° 


Consequently Spinoza renews his plea for freedom of speech, or at least of 
thought. But yielding, like Hobbes, to fear of theological fanaticism and strife, 
he proposes not merely to subject the church to state control, but to have the 
State determine what religious doctrines shall be taught to the people. 
Quandoque dormitat Homerus. 

He proceeds to discuss the traditional forms of government. As became a 
Dutch patriot resenting the invasion of Holland by Louis XIV, he had no 
admiration for monarchy, and he sharply counters Hobbes’s absolutism: 


Experience is supposed to teach that it makes for peace and concord 
when all authority is conferred upon one man. For no political order 
has stood so long without notable change as that of the Turks, while 
none have been so short-lived, nay, so vexed by seditions, as popular 
or democratic states. But if slavery, barbarism, and desolation are to be 
called peace, then peace is the worst misfortune that can befall a state. 
... Slavery, not peace, comes from the giving of all power to one man. 
For peace consists not in the absence of war, but in a union and 
harmony of men’s souls.!71 


Aristocracy, as “government by the best,” would be fine if the best were not 
subject to class spirit, violent faction, and individual or family greed. “If 
patricians . . . were free from all passion, and guided by mere zeal for the public 
welfare . .. , no dominion could be compared with aristocracy. But experience 
itself teaches us only too well that things pass in quite a contrary manner.” +72 

And so Spinoza, in his dying days, began to outline his hopes for democracy. 
He who had loved the mob-murdered de Witt had no delusions about the 
multitude. “Those who have had experience of how changeful the temper of the 
people is, are almost in despair. For the populace is governed not by reason but 
by emotion; it is headlong in everything, and easily corrupted by avarice and 
luxury.”!73 Yet “I believe democracy to be of all forms of government the most 
natural, and the most consonant with individual liberty. In it no one transfers his 
natural right so absolutely that he has no further voice in affairs; he only hands it 
over to the majority.”!”4 Spinoza proposed to admit to the suffrage all males 
except minors, criminals, and slaves. He excluded women because he judged 
them by their nature and their burdens to be less fit than men for deliberation and 
government.!75 He thought that ruling officials would be encouraged to good 
behavior and peaceful policies if “the militia should be composed of the citizens 
only, and none of them be exempted; for an armed man is more independent 


than a man unarmed.”!76 The care of the poor, he felt, was an obligation 
incumbent on the society as a whole.!7” And there should be but a single tax: 


The fields, and the whole soil, and, if it can be managed, the 
houses, should be public property, that is, the property of him who 
holds the right of the commonwealth; and let him lease them at a 
yearly rent to the citizens... . With this exception, let them all be free 
and exempt from every kind of taxation in time of peace.!78 


Then, just as he was entering upon the most precious part of his treatise, death 
took the pen from his hand. 


IX. THE CHAIN OF INFLUENCE 


In the great chain of ideas that binds the history of philosophy into one noble 
groping of baffled human thought, we can see Spinoza’s system forming in 
twenty centuries behind him, and sharing in shaping the modern world. First, of 
course, he was a Jew. Excommunicated though he was, he could not shed that 
intensive heritage, nor forget his years of poring over the Old Testament and the 
Talmud and the Jewish philosophers. Recall again the heresies that must have 
startled his attention in Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, Hasdai Crescas, Levi ben Gerson, 
and Uriel Acosta. His training in the Talmud must have helped to sharpen that 
logical sense which made the Ethics a classic temple of reason. “Some begin” 
their philosophy “from created things,” he said, “and some from the human 
mind. I begin from God.”!79 That was the Jewish way. 

From the philosophers traditionally most admired he took litthe—though in 
his distinction between the world of passing things and the divine world of 
eternal laws we may find another form of Plato’s division between individual 
entities and their archetypes in the mind of God. Spinoza’s analysis of the virtues 
has been traced to Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics.18° But “the authority of 
Plato, Aristotle, and Socrates,” he told a friend, “has not much weight with 
me.”181 Like Bacon and Hobbes, he preferred Democritus, Epicurus, and 
Lucretius. His ethical ideal may echo the Stoics; we hear in it some tones of 
Marcus Aurelius; but it was fully consistent with Epicurus. 

He owed more to the Scholastic philosophers than he realized, for they came 
to him through the medium of Descartes. They too, like Thomas Aquinas in the 
great Summa, had attempted a geometrical exposition of philosophy. They gave 
him such terms as substantia, natura naturans, attributum, essentia, summum 


bonum, and many more. Their identification of existence and essence in God 
became his identification of existence and essence in substance. He extended to 
man their merger of intellect and will in God. 

Perhaps (as Bayle thought) Spinoza read Bruno. He accepted Giordano’s 
distinction between natura naturans and naturanatur ata; he may have taken 
term and idea from Bruno’s conato de conservarsi;!82 he may have found in the 
Italian the unity of body and mind, of matter and spirit, of world and God, and 
the conception of the highest knowledge as that which sees all things in God— 
though the German mystics must have spread that view even into commercial 
Amsterdam. 

More immediately, Descartes inspired him with philosophical ideals, and 
repelled him with theological platitudes. He was inspired by Descartes’ ambition 
to make philosophy march with Euclid in form and clarity. He probably 
followed Descartes in drawing up rules to guide his life and work. He adopted 
too readily Descartes’ notion that an idea must be true if it is “clear and distinct.” 
He accepted and universalized the Cartesian view of the world as a mechanism 
of cause and effect reaching from some primeval vortex right up to the pineal 
gland. He acknowledged his indebtedness to Descartes’ analysis of the 
passions. 183 

The Leviathan of Hobbes, in Latin translation, obviously evoked much 
welcome in Spinoza’s thought. Here the conception of mechanism was worked 
out without mercy or fear. The mind, which in Descartes was distinct from the 
body and was endowed with freedom and immortality, became, in Hobbes and 
Spinoza, subject to universal law, and capable of only an impersonal immortality 
or none at all. Spinoza found in The Leviathan an acceptable analysis of 
sensation, perception, memory, and idea, and an unsentimental analysis of 
human nature. From the common starting point of a “state of nature” and a 
“social compact” the two thinkers came to contrary conclusions: Hobbes, from 
his royalist circles, to monarchy; Spinoza, from his Dutch patriotism, to 
democracy. Perhaps it was through Hobbes that the gentle Jew was led to 
Machiavelli; he refers to him as “that most acute Florentine,” and again as “that 
most ingenious ... , foreseeing man.”!84 But he escaped the confusion of right 
with might, recognizing that this is forgivable only among individuals in the 
“state of nature,’ and among states before the establishment of effective 
international law. 

All these influences were tempered and molded by Spinoza into a structure of 
thought awe-inspiring in its apparent logic, harmony, and unity. There were 
cracks in the temple, as friends and enemies pointed out: Oldenburg ably 
criticized the opening axioms and propositions of the Ethics,1!85 and Uberweg 


subjected them to a Germanically meticulous analysis.186 The logic was brilliant, 
but perilously deductive; though based upon personal experience, it was an 
artistry of thought resting upon internal consistency rather than objective fact. 
Spinoza’s trust in his reasoning (though what other guide could he have?) was 
his sole immodesty. He expressed his confidence that man can understand God, 
or essential reality and universal law; he repeatedly avowed his conviction that 
he had proved his doctrines beyond all question or obscurity; and sometimes he 
spoke with an assurance unbecoming in a spray of foam analyzing the sea. What 
if all logic is an intellectual convenience, a heuristic tool of the seeking mind, 
rather than the structure of the world? So the inescapable logic of determinism 
reduces consciousness (as Huxley confessed) to an epiphenomenon—an 
apparently superfluous appendage of psychophysical processes which, by the 
mechanics of cause and effect, would go on just as well without it; and yet 
nothing seems more real, nothing more impressive, than consciousness. After 
logic has had its say, the mystery, tam grande secretum, remains. 

These difficulties may have shared in the unpopularity of Spinoza’s 
philosophy in the first century after his death; but resentment was more violently 
directed against his critique of the Bible, prophecies, and miracles, and his 
conception of God as lovable but impersonal and deaf. The Jews thought of their 
son as a traitor to his people; the Christians cursed him as a very Satan among 
philosophers, an Antichrist who sought to rob the world of all meaning, mercy, 
and hope. Even the heretics condemned him. Bayle was repelled by Spinoza’s 
view that all things and all men are modes of the one and only substance, cause, 
or God; then, said Bayle, God is the real agent of all actions, the real cause of all 
evil, all crimes and wars; and when a Turk slays a Hungarian it is God slaying 
Himself; this, Bayle protested (forgetting the subjectivity of evil) was a “most 
absurd and monstrous hypothesis.”!87 Leibniz was for a decade (1676-86) 
strongly influenced by Spinoza. The doctrine of monads as centers of psychic 
force may owe something to omnia quodammodo animata. At one time Leibniz 
declared that only one feature of Spinoza’s philosophy offended him—the 
rejection of final causes, or providential design, in the cosmic process.!88 When 
the outcry against Spinoza’s “atheism” became universal, Leibniz joined in it as 
part of his own conatus sese preservandi. 

Spinoza had a modest, almost a concealed, share in generating the French 
Enlightenment. The leaders of that combustion used Spinoza’s Biblical criticism 
as a weapon in their war against the Church, and they admired his determinism, 
his naturalistic ethic, his rejection of design in nature. But they were baffled by 
the religious terminology and apparent mysticism of the Ethics. We can imagine 
the reaction of Voltaire or Diderot, of Helvétius or d’Holbach, to such statements 


as “The mental intellectual love towards God is the very love of God with which 
God loves himself.” 189 

The German spirit was more responsive to this side of Spinoza’s thought. 
According to a conversation (1780) reported by Friedrich Jacobi, Lessing not 
only confessed that he had been a Spinozist through all his mature life, but 
affirmed that “there is no other philosophy than Spinoza’s.”19° It was precisely 
the pantheistic identification of nature and God that thrilled the Germany of the 
romantic movement after the Aufkldrung under Frederick the Great had run its 
course. Jacobi, champion of the new Geftihlsphilosophie, was among the first 
defenders of Spinoza (1785); it was another German romantic, Novalis, who 
called Spinoza “der Gottbetrunkene Mensch”; Herder thought that he had found 
in the Ethics the reconciliation of religion and philosophy; and Schleiermacher, 
the liberal theologian, wrote of “the holy and excommunicated Spinoza.”1!9! The 
young Goethe was “converted” (he tells us) at his first reading of the Ethics; 
henceforth Spinozism pervaded his (nonsexual) poetry and prose; it was partly 
by breathing the calm air of the Ethics that he grew out of the wild romanticism 
of Gdtz von Berlichingen and Die Leiden des jungen Werthers to the Olympian 
poise of his later life. Kant interrupted this stream of influence for a while; but 
Hegel professed that “to be a philosopher one must first be a Spinozist”; and he 
rephrased Spinoza’s God as “Absolute Reason.” Probably something of 
Spinoza’s conatus sese preservandi entered into Schopenhauer’s “will to live” 
and Nietzsche’s “will to power.” 

England for a century knew Spinoza chiefly through hearsay, and denounced 
him as a distant and terrible ogre. Stillingfleet (1677) referred to him vaguely as 
“a late author [who] I hear is mightily in vogue among many who cry up 
anything on the atheistical side.” A Scottish professor, George Sinclair (1685), 
wrote of “a monstrous rabble of men who, following the Hobbesian and 
Spinosian principle, slight religion and undervalue the Scripture.” Sir John 
Evelyn (1690?) spoke of the Tractatus theologico-politicus as “that infamous 
book,” a “wretched obstacle to the searchers of holy truth.” Berkeley (1732), 
while ranking Spinoza among “weak and wicked writers,” thought him “the 
great leader of our modern infidels.”!92 As late as 1739 the agnostic Hume 
shuddered cautiously at the “hideous hypothesis” of “that famous atheist,” the 
“universally infamous Spinoza.”1!93 Not till the romantic movement at the turn of 
the eighteenth into the nineteenth century did Spinoza really reach the English 
mind. Then he, more than any other philosopher, inspired the youthful 
metaphysics of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley and Byron. Shelley quoted the 
Tractatus theologico-politicus in the original notes to Queen Mab, and began a 
translation of it, for which Byron pledged a preface; a fragment of this version 


came into the hands of an English critic, who, taking it for a work by Shelley 
himself, called it a “schoolboy speculation . . . too crude for publication entire.” 
George Eliot translated the Ethics with virile resolution, and James Froude!94 
and Matthew Arnold!95 acknowledged the influence of Spinoza on their mental 
development. Of all the intellectual products of man, religion and philosophy 
seem to endure the longest. Pericles is famous because he lived in the days of 
Socrates. 


We love Spinoza especially among the philosophers because he was also a 
saint, because he lived, as well as wrote, philosophy. The virtues praised by the 
great religions were honored and embodied in the outcast who could find a home 
in none of the religions, since none would let him conceive God in terms that 
science could accept. Looking back upon that dedicated life and concentrated 
thought, we feel in them an element of nobility that encourages us to think well 
of mankind. Let us admit half of the terrible picture that Swift drew of humanity; 
let us agree that in every generation of man’s history, and almost everywhere, 
we find superstition, hypocrisy, corruption, cruelty, crime, and war: in the 
balance against them we place the long roster of poets, composers, artists, 
scientists, philosophers, and saints. That same species upon which poor Swift 
revenged the frustrations of his flesh wrote the plays of Shakespeare, the music 
of Bach and Handel, the odes of Keats, the Republic of Plato, the Principia of 
Newton, and the Ethics of Spinoza; it built the Parthenon and painted the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel; it conceived and cherished, even if it crucified, Christ. 
Man did all this; let him never despair. 


I. Later van den Ende served the Dutch as a secret agent in Paris; he was captured by the French 
government, and was hanged (1676).® 


II. Cf. the Sophia of the Book of Wisdom, and the Logos of the Fourth Gospel. 


III. Some scholars question the acquaintance of Spinoza with Jan de Witt. Cf. Clark, The Seventeenth 
Century, 223n. 


IV. Language usually makes Nature feminine and God masculine; by identifying them Spinoza does more 
justice to the female or productive principle in reality. Perhaps the masculinization of God was part of the 
patriarchal subordination of woman, who is, after all, the main stream of human reality. 


V. Nietzsche echoes these definitions. “What is good? All that enhances the feeling of power . . . What is 
happiness? The feeling that power is increasing.” 128 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Leibniz 
1646-1716 


I. THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAW 


A CHASM of character and thought separates Spinoza from Leibniz. The 
solitary Jew, cast out by Judaism, not accepting Christianity, living in poverty in 
an attic room, finishing only two books, slowly evolving a boldly original 
philosophy that would alienate all the religions, and dying of consumption at 
forty-four; the German man of the world, busy with statesmen and courts, 
traveling through nearly all of Western Europe, spreading his feelers into Russia 
and China, accepting both Protestantism and Catholicism, welcoming and using 
a dozen systems of thought, writing half a hundred treatises, embracing God and 
the world with desperate optimism, living out his threescore years and ten, and 
resembling his predecessor only in the loneliness of his funeral: here in one 
generation are the antipodes of modern philosophy. 

But before we come to this protean mosaic of a man, let us acknowledge 
some minor credits to German thought. Samuel von Pufendorf began his 
trajectory in 1632, in the same year as Spinoza and Locke. After studying at 
Leipzig and Jena he went to Copenhagen as tutor in the family of a Swedish 
diplomat; was arrested with him when Sweden declared war upon Denmark; and 
tempered the tedium of imprisonment by constructing a system of international 
law. Released, he moved to Leiden, where he published the results as Elementa 
Jurisprudentiae universalis (1661), which so pleased Charles Louis of the 
Palatinate (the same who later invited Spinoza) that the Elector called him to 
Heidelberg, and created for him a professorship in natural and international law 
—the first such chair in history. There Pufendorf composed a study of the 
German realm, De Statu Imperii Germanici, Liber Unus (1667), which shocked 
Leopold I by attacking the Holy Roman Empire and its emperors. Pufendorf 
migrated to Sweden and the University of Lund (1670), where he published his 
chef d’oeuvre, De lure Naturae et Gentium (1672). Attempting to mediate 
between Hobbes and Grotius, Pufendorf identified the “law of nature” not with 


the “war of each against all,” but with the dictates of “right reason.” He extended 
“natural rights” (rights belonging to all rational beings) to Jews and Turks, and 
argued that international law should hold not only among Christian states, but 
equally in their relations with “infidels.” He preceded Jean Jacques Rousseau by 
almost a century in declaring that the will of the state is, and should be, the sum 
of the wills of its constituent individuals; but he thought slavery desirable as a 
way of reducing the number of beggars, tramps and thieves. 

Some Swedish pastors thought these theories made too little account of God 
and the Bible in political philosophy; they urged that Pufendorf be returned to 
Germany; but Charles XI called him to Stockholm and made him historiographer 
royal. The professor repaid him by writing a biography of the King and a history 
of Sweden. In 1687, perhaps with an eye to travel, Pufendorf dedicated to the 
Great Elector of Brandenburg a treatise on the relation of the Christian religion 
to civil life (De Habitu christianae Religionis ad Vitam civilem), defending 
toleration. He soon accepted a call to Berlin, became historiographer to 
Frederick William, was made a baron, and died (1694). His writings remained 
for half a century the dominant works in political and legal philosophy in 
Protestant Europe, and their realistic analysis of social relations helped events to 
deflate the theory of the divine right of kings. 

The decline in the theological interpretation of human affairs was accentuated 
by the careers of Balthasar Bekker and Christian Thomasius. Bekker was a 
Dutch pastor ministering to a flock in Friesland. Having spoiled his faith with 
Descartes, he proposed to apply reason to Scripture. He interpreted Biblical 
devils as popular delusions or metaphors; he traced the pre-Christian history of 
the idea of Satan, held it an interpolation into Christianity, concluded that the 
Devil was a myth, and blasted him out of existence in a Dutch manifesto, De 
betooverte Wereld (The Bedeviled World, 1691). The Church severely censured 
Bekker, feeling that fear of the Devil is the beginning of wisdom. The Devil 
suffered some loss in prestige, but not in devotees. 

Thomasius carried on the battle. While continuing to accept the Scriptures as 
a guide to religion and salvation, he aspired to follow the rule of reason, to 
believe only up to the evidence, and to encourage religious toleration. As 
professor of natural law at Leipzig (1684—90), he offended the faculty and the 
ministry by the originality of his views, methods, and language. He countered 
the superstitions of his time with lusty German laughter; he agreed with Bekker 
in exorcizing the Devil from religion; he denounced the belief in witchcraft as 
shameful ignorance, and the persecution of “witches” as criminal brutality; 
through his influence trials for sorcery were ended in Germany. To make matters 
worse, he lectured his students in German instead of Latin, taking half the 


dignity out of pedagogy. In 1688 he began to pubish a periodical review of 
books and ideas; we should have called it the first serious journal in German, but 
it took its erudition with a light heart, coated scholarship with humor, and called 
itself Scherzhafte und ernsthafte, verntinftige und einfdltige Gedanken tber 
allerhand lustige und niitzliche Biicher und Fragen (Jocose and Earnest, 
Rational and Silly Thoughts on All Kinds of Pleasant and Useful Books and 
Questions). His defense of the Pietists against the orthodox clergy, and of 
intermarriage between Lutherans and Calvinists, so alarmed the authorities that 
they forbade him to write or lecture, and finally ordered his arrest (1690). He 
escaped to Berlin; the Elector Frederick II gave him a professorship at Halle; he 
took part in organizing the university there, and soon made it the liveliest 
intellectual center in Germany. In 1709 Leipzig invited him to return; he refused, 
and remained at Halle thirty-four years, to the end of his life. He inaugurated the 
Aufklarung which produced Lessing and Frederick the Great. 

Some of the enthusiasts pushed their revolt to the extremes of atheism. 
Matthias Knutzen of Holstein discarded all supernatural belief; “insuper Deum 
negamus”—above all we deny God.2 He proposed to replace Christianity, its 
churches, and its priests with a positivist “religion of humanity” in full 
anticipation of Auguste Comte, and to base morality solely on the naturalistic 
education of conscience (1674). He claimed seven hundred followers; this was 
probably an exaggeration; but we observe that between 1662 and 1713 at least 
twenty-two works were published in Germany aiming to spread or refute 
atheism.3 

Leibniz deplored “the apparent triumph of freethinkers.” “In our day,” he 
wrote, toward 1700, “many people have scant respect for Revelation . . . or 
miracles.”4 And he added, in 1715: “Natural religion is growing very much 
weaker. Many hold that souls are corporeal; others that God Himself is 
corporeal. Mr. Locke and his followers are doubtful whether souls are not 
material and naturally perishable.”> Leibniz was not too firm in his own faith; 
but as a man of the world and its courts, he wondered where the rising 
rationalism would end, and what it would do to churches, morals, and thrones. 
Could the rationalists be answered in their own terms, and the faith of the fathers 
be rescued for the health of the children? 


Il. WANDERJAHRE 


Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz was two years old when the Thirty Years’ War 
ended; he grew up in one of the most barren and unhappy periods of German 
history. But he had every educational opportunity then available, for his father 
was professor of moral philosophy at the University of Leipzig. Gottfried was a 
Wunderkind, eager for knowledge and in love with books. The paternal library 
was opened to him with the invitation “Tolle, lege” (Take and read). He began 
Latin at eight, Greek at twelve; he devoured history; he became a “polymath”— 
learned in many fields. At fifteen he entered the university, where the 
stimulating Thomasius was one of his teachers. At twenty he applied for the 
doctor’s degree in law; Leipzig refused it because of his youth, but he received it 
soon afterward from Nuremberg’s university at Altdorf. His doctoral dissertation 
there made such an impression that he was at once offered a professorship. He 
declined, saying that he had “different things in view.” Very few of the major 
philosophers have held university chairs. 

Economically secure, intellectually free, he now dipped into all the 
movements and philosophies that were agitating renascent Germany. He had 
studied the Scholastic systems at Leipzig; he kept their terminology and many of 
their ideas, like the ontological proof for the existence of God. He imbibed the 
full Cartesian tradition, but salted it with Gassendi’s objections and atomism. He 
passed on to Hobbes, praised him as subtilissimus, and flirted with materialism.® 
Living for a time (1666-67) in Nuremberg, he sampled the mysticism of the 
Rosicrucians (Fraternitas Rosae Crucis), that Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross 
which alchemists, physicians, and clergymen had founded about 1654; he 
became its secretary and delved into alchemy, very much as his future rival 
Newton was doing at Cambridge. He left no idea untouched or unborrowed. 
Before he was twenty-two he had written several treatises, small in scope but 
swelling with confidence. 

One of these, Novus Methodus docendi discendique luris (A New Method of 
Teaching and Learning Law) attracted the attention of a diplomat then staying in 
Nuremberg, Johann von Boineburg, who advised the young author to dedicate it 
to the Archbishop Elector of Mainz, and arranged to have it presented in person. 
The plan worked, and in 1667 Leibniz entered the service of the Elector, first as 
assistant in revising the laws, then as councilor. He remained at Mainz five 
years. He became familiar with Catholic clergymen, theology, and ritual, and 
began to dream of reuniting the sundered Christian creeds. The Elector, 
however, was more interested in Louis XIV than in Luther, for the insatiable 
King was spreading his armies into the Low Countries and Lorraine, too close to 
Germany, and was obviously anxious to swallow the Rhine. How could he be 
stopped? 


Leibniz had a plan for that—indeed, two plans, brilliant enough for a lad of 
twenty-four. The first was to unite the western German states in a Rheinbund for 
mutual defense (1670). The second was to deflect Louis from Germany by 
persuading him to seize Egypt from the Turks. Relations between France and 
Turkey were at that time strained; if Louis (anticipating Napoleon by 128 years) 
were to send an expedition to conquer Egypt, he would capture control of the 
commerce—including Dutch commerce—that went from Europe through Egypt 
to the East, he would keep the soil of France free of war, he would end the 
Ottoman threat to Christendom, he would be the honored savior, instead of the 
dreaded scourge, of Europe. Boineburg so wrote to Louis, enclosing an outline 
of the plan from Leinbniz’ pen.! Simon Arnaud de Pomponne, the French 
foreign minister, invited Leibniz (February, 1672) to come and offer the plan to 
the King. In March the twenty-six-year-old statesman set out for Paris. 

The generals foiled him and themselves. By the time Leibniz reached Paris 
Louis had mended his quarrel with Turkey, and had decided to attack Holland; 
on April 6 he declared war. Pomponne informed Leibniz that crusades were out 
of fashion, and he refused to let him see the King. Still hoping, the philosopher 
drew up for the French government a memorial, of which he sent a summary— 
the Consilium Aegyptiacum—to Boineburg. If the proposal had been carried out 
to success, France, rather than England, might have captured India and the rule 
of the seas. Louis’ decision, said Admiral Mahan, “which killed Colbert and 
ruined the prosperity of France, was felt in its consequences from generation to 
generation.” 

Boineburg died before the Consilium reached him, and Leibniz mourned the 
loss of an unselfish friend. Partly for this reason he did not return to Mainz; 
moreover, he had been caught in the intellectual currents of Paris, and found 
them more stimulating than those that surrounded even the liberal and 
enlightened Elector. Now he met Antoine Arnauld of Port-Royal, and 
Malebranche, and Christian Huygens, and Bossuet. Huygens drew him into 
higher mathematics, and Leibniz began those infinitesimal calculations that were 
to lead him to the calculus. 

In January, 1673, on a mission from the Elector of Mainz to Charles II, he 
crossed the Channel to England. In London he made the acquaintance of 
Oldenburg and Boyle, and felt the zest of awakening science. Returning to Paris 
in March, he gave more and more of his time to mathematics. He contrived a 
computing machine that improved upon Pascal’s by performing multiplication 
and division as well as addition and subtraction. In April he was elected, in 
absence, a member of the Royal Society. By 1675 he had discovered the 
differential calculus, by 1676 the infinitesimal calculus, and he had formulated 


his successful notation. No one any longer charges Leibniz with having 
plagiarized his calculus from Newton’s.9 Newton had apparently made his 
discovery in 1666, but he did not publish it till 1692; Leibniz published his 
differential calculus in 1684, his integral calculus in 1686.19 There remains no 
doubt that Newton was first in the discovery, that Leibniz reached his own 
discovery independently, that he antedated Newton in publishing the discovery, 
and that Leibniz’ system of notation proved superior to Newton’s.!1 

The Archbishop of Mainz died in March, 1673, leaving Leibniz without 
official employment. Soon he signed an agreement to serve Duke John Frederick 
of Brunswick-Liineburg as curator of the ducal library at Hanover. Still 
fascinated by Paris, Leibniz remained there till 1676, then traveled leisurely to 
Hanover via London, Amsterdam, and The Hague. At Amsterdam he talked with 
Spinoza’s disciples, and at The Hague with the philosopher himself. Spinoza 
hesitated to confide in him, for Leibniz was proposing to reconcile Catholicism 
and Protestantism, which might then join in suppressing freedom of thought.1!2 
Leibniz overcame these suspicions, and Spinoza allowed him to read—even to 
copy passages from—the manuscript Ethica.15 The two men had several long 
conversations. Leibniz had much trouble, after Spinoza’s death, in concealing 
how deeply he had been influenced by the saintly Jew. 

He reached Hanover toward the end of 1676, and remained in the employ of 
successive Brunswick princes through the remaining forty years of his life. He 
had hoped to be accepted as a councilor of state, but the dukes assigned him to 
care for their libraries and write the history of their house. He performed these 
tasks intermittently well. His voluminous history (Annales Brunsvicenses) was 
weighted and illuminated with original documents assiduously obtained; his 
genealogical researches in Italy established the common origin of the Este and 
Brunswick dynasties; and though the subject of his book was uncomfortably 
confining for so ambitious a genius, he lived to see the Brunswick family inherit 
England. He tried hard to be a German patriot; he pleaded with the Germans to 
use their vernacular in law; but he wrote his treatises in Latin or French, and was 
a shining exemplar of the “good European” and the cosmopolitan mind. He 
warned the German princes that their divisive jealousies, and their deliberate 
weakening of the Imperial power, condemned Germany to be the victim of better 
centralized states, and the battleground of repeated wars between France, 
England, and Spain.!4 

His secret hope was to serve the Emperor and the Empire rather than the 
princes of the separate states. He had a hundred plans for political, economic, 
religious, and educational reform, and he agreed with Voltaire that it was easier 
to reform a state by converting its ruler than by slowly educating the masses, 


who are too harassed with board and bed to have much time for thought.!° In 
1680, when the Imperial librarian died, Leibniz offered himself for the post, but 
he added that he would not want it unless it carried with it membership in the 
Emperor’s Privy Council. His application was rejected. Returning to Hanover, 
he found some solace in the friendship of the Electress Sophia, and, later, of her 
daughter Sophia Charlotte, who gave him entree to the Prussian court, helped 
him to found the Berlin Academy (1700), and inspired him to write his 
Théodicée. For the rest he ennobled his modest position by corresponding with 
the leading thinkers of Europe, by making major contributions to philosophy, 
and by advancing a brave plan for the religious reunification of Christendom. 


Ill. LEIBNIZ AND CHRISTIANITY 


Was he himself a Christian? Outwardly yes, of course; a man with his zeal to 
pass from philosophy to statesmanship had to robe himself in the theology of his 
time and place. “I have endeavoured in all things,” said his preface to the 
Theodicy “to consider the need for edification.” !6 The writings that he published 
during his life were exemplary in their faith; they defended the Trinity, miracles, 
divine grace, free will, immortality; and they attacked the freethinkers of the age 
as undermining the moral bases of social order. However, “he went to church 
little . . . and for many years did not communicate”;!”7 the simple people of 
Hanover nicknamed him L6évenix (i.e., glaubt nichts—believes nothing).!® Some 
students have credited him with two opposed philosophies: one for public 
consumption and the comforting of princesses; the other “a clear-cut affirmation 
of all the principles of Spinozism.”!9 “Leibniz fell into Spinozism whenever he 
allowed himself to be logical; in his published works, accordingly, he took care 
to be illogical.”29° 

His efforts to reconcile Catholicism and Protestantism subjected him to the 
charge of indifferentism.2! His passion for unity and compromise dominated his 
theology; while avoiding preachers, he labored to bring them together. Because 
he saw deeply he minimized surface diversities; if Christianity was a form of 
government, its creedal varieties seemed to him not instruments of piety and 
good will but obstacles to order and peace. 

In 1677 the Emperor Leopold I sent Christopher Rojas de Spinola, titular 
bishop of Tina in Croatia, to the court of Hanover to suggest to the Duke, John 
Frederick, himself a convert to Catholicism, that he join in a campaign to reunite 
Protestants with Rome. Probably the plan had political fringes: the Elector at the 


time desired the support of the Emperor, and Leopold hoped for a stronger 
German unity and spirit against the Turks. For a while Spinola commuted 
between Vienna and Hanover, and the affair progressed. When Bossuet (1682) 
formulated the Gallican Declarations by which the French clergy defied the 
Pope, Leibniz may have been led to hope that France would join with Germany 
in a Catholicism sufficiently independent of the papacy to soften Protestant 
hostility to the ancient creed. In 1683, as the Turks were marching to the siege of 
Vienna, Spinola assembled at Hanover a conference of Protestant and Catholic 
theologians, and submitted to them “rules for the ecclesiastical union of all 
Christians.” 

It was probably for this meeting? that Leibniz anonymously composed the 
strangest of the many documents that were found among his papers after his 
death. It was called Systema Theologicum, and purported to be such a statement 
of Catholic doctrine as any Protestant of good will might accept. In 1819 a 
Catholic editor published it as evidence that Leibniz had been secretly 
converted; more likely it was a diplomatic effort to reduce the theological gap 
between the two communions, but the editor was justified in considering the 
paper overwhelmingly Catholic. It began with brief impartiality: 


After invoking the divine aid by long and earnest prayer, putting 
aside, so far as is humanly possible, all party spirit, looking at the 
religious controversies as though I had come from another planet, a 
humble learner, unacquainted with any of the various communions, 
bound by no obligations, I have, after due consideration, arrived at the 
conclusions hereinafter set forth. I have deemed it incumbent upon me 
to embrace them because Holy Writ, immemorial religious tradition, 
the dictates of reason, and the sure testimony of the facts, seem to me 
to concur in establishing them in the mind of any unprejudiced human 
being.28 


Thereupon followed a profession of faith in God, Creation, original sin, 
purgatory, transubstantiation, monastic vows, invocation of saints, use of 
incense, religious images, ecclesiastical vestments, and the subordination of the 
state to the Church.24 This generosity to Catholicism might cast doubt on the 
document, but its authenticity as a work of Leibniz is generally accepted today.2° 
Perhaps he hoped, by so supporting the Catholic view, to prepare for himself a 
commodious berth at the court of the Catholic Emperor in Vienna. And, like any 
good skeptic, Leibniz admired the sight, sound, and smell of Catholic ritual. 


Thus the strains of music, the sweet concord of voices, the poetry of 
the hymns, the beauty of the liturgy, the blaze of lights, the fragrant 
perfumes, the rich vestments, the sacred vessels adorned with precious 
stones, the costly offerings, the statues and the pictures that awaken 
holy thoughts, the glorious creations of artistic genius, . . . the stately 
splendor of public processions, the rich draperies adorning the streets, 
the music of bells, in a word all the gifts and marks of honor which the 
pious instincts of the people prompt them to pour forth with lavish 
hand, do not, I trow, excite in God’s mind the disdain which the stark 
simplicity of some of our contemporaries would have us believe they 
do. That, at all events, is what reason and experience alike confirm.26 


All these arguments failed to move the Protestants. Louis XIV disrupted the 
décor by revoking the Edict of Nantes and making brutal war upon French 
Protestants. Leibniz set aside his agape for more gracious times. 

In 1687, to consult scattered archives for his Annals of the House of 
Brunswick, he set out on three years of travel through Germany, Austria, and 
Italy. In Rome, on the assumption that he would accept conversion, the 
authorities offered him the curatorship of the Vatican Library; he declined. He 
made a brave attempt to obtain cancellation of the ecclesiastical decrees against 
Copernicus and Galileo.2”? After his return to Hanover he began (1691) three 
years of correspondence with Bossuet in the hope of reviving the movement for 
the reunion of Christendom. Could not the Roman Church call a really 
ecumenical council, one including Protestant as well as Catholic leaders, to 
reconsider and revoke the Council of Trent’s harsh branding of Protestants as 
heretics? The bishop, who had just bombarded these “heretics” with his 
Variations des églises protestantes (1688), replied uncompromisingly: if the 
Protestants wished to re-enter the sacred fold, let them accept conversion and 
end the debate. Leibniz begged him to reconsider. Bossuet held out hope: “I 
enter into the scheme. . . . You shall shortly hear what I think.”2° In 1691 
Leibniz wrote to Mme. Brinon with his usual optimism: 


The Emperor is favorably disposed; Pope Innocent XI and a 
number of cardinals, generals of monastic orders, . . . and many grave 
theologians, having carefully considered the matter, have expressed 
themselves in the most encouraging terms. . . . It is no exaggeration to 
say that if the King of France and the prelates . . . who have his ear in 
this matter were to take concerted action the thing would not be merely 
feasible, it would be as good as done.29 


When Bossuet’s answer came it was crushing: the decisions of the Council of 
Trent were irrevocable; they had rightly held the Protestants to be heretics; the 
Church is infallible; no conference between Catholic and Protestant leaders 
could reach any constructive result unless the Protestants would agree in 
advance to adopt the decisions of the Church on the matters at issue.3° Leibniz 
replied that the Church had often changed her views and teaching, had 
contradicted herself, and had condemned and excommunicated persons without 
just cause. He declared that he “washed his hands of all responsibility for 
whatever further ills the existing schism may have in store for the Christian 
Church.”3! He turned to the apparently more hopeful task of reconciling the 
Lutheran and Calvinist branches of Protestantism, but here he met with an 
intransigence as hard and proud as Bossuet’s. At last he privately called down a 
plague upon all the rival theologies, and proclaimed that there were only two 
kinds of books with any value: those reporting scientific demonstrations or 
experiments, and those containing history, politics, or geography.32 Outwardly, 
and laxly, he remained a Lutheran to the end of his life. 


IV. LOCKE REVIEWED 


Half of Leibniz’ product was an argumentum ad hominem, undertaken more 
or less incidentally as a discussion of some other writer’s ideas. His greatest 
book, which grew to 590 pages, began in 1696 as a seven-page review of 
Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding (1690), known then to Leibniz 
only from an abstract in Le Clerc’s Bibliotheque universelle. When the Essay 
appeared in a French translation (1700), Leibniz reviewed it again for a German 
magazine. He was quick to recognize the importance of Locke’s analysis, and 
generously praised its style. In 1703 he set himself to comment on it chapter by 
chapter; it is these comments that constitute Leibniz’ Nouveaux Essais sur 
l’entendement humain (New Essays on Human Understanding). When he 
learned of Locke’s death (1704), he left the commentary unfinished. It was not 
published till 1765, too late to interfere with the pervasive influence of Locke 
upon Voltaire and other luminaries of the French Enlightenment, but in time to 
share in molding Kant’s epochal Critique of Pure Reason. It is among the most 
important productions in the history of psychology. 

In form it is a dialogue between Philalethes (Lover of Truth), representing 
Locke, and Theophilus (Lover of God), representing Leibniz. The dialogue is 
vigorously sustained, and still makes good reading for any person of keen mind 


and endless leisure. The preface shows Leibniz in his most courteous mood, 
professing modestly to win readers by attaching his discourse to “the Essay on 
the Understanding by a distinguished Englishman, one of the most beautiful and 
esteemed works of this period.” The question to be discussed is stated with 
laudable clarity: “To know whether the soul in itself is entirely empty as the 
tablets upon which as yet nothing has been written (tabula rasa), according to 
Aristotle and the author of the Essay, and whether all that is traced thereon 
comes solely from the senses and experience; or whether the soul contains 
originally the principles of many ideas and doctrines which external objects 
merely call up on occasion, as I believe with Plato.”35, !! The mind, in Leibniz’ 
view, is not a passive receptacle of experience; it is a complex organ that by its 
structure and functions transforms the data of sensation, just as the digestive 
tract is no empty sack but a system of organs for the digestion of food and its 
transformation into the needs and organs of the body. In a famous epigram 
Leibniz summarized and amended Locke: Nihil est in intellectu quod non fuerit 
in sensu, nisi ipse intellectus—“Nothing is in the mind that has not been in the 
senses, except the mind itself.”36 Locke, as Leibniz noted, had recognized that 
ideas could come from introspective “reflection” as well as from external 
sensation, but had ascribed to a sensory origin all elements entering into 
reflection. Leibniz, on the contrary, argued that the mind of itself supplies 
certain principles or categories of thought, such as “being, substance, unity, 
identity, cause, perception, reason, and many other notions which the senses 
cannot give”;37 and that these tools of understanding, these organs of mental 
digestion, are “innate,” not in the sense that we are conscious of them at birth, or 
always conscious of them when we use them, but in the sense that they are part 
of the native structure or “natural aptitudes” of the mind. Locke felt that these 
supposedly inborn principles were gradually developed by the interplay, in 
thought, of ideas originally sensory. But without such principles, Leibniz urged, 
there would be no ideas, only a disorderly succession of sensations; just as, 
without the action and digestive juices of the stomach, food would not feed us, 
and would not be food. In this measure, he boldly added, all ideas are innate— 
ie., the result of the transforming action of the mind upon sensations. But he 
admitted that the innate principles are at birth confused and indistinct, and 
become clear only through experience and use. 

The inherent principles, in Leibniz’ judgment, include all “necessary truths, 
such as are found in pure mathematics,”28 for it is the mind, not sensation, that 
supplies the principle of necessity; everything sensory is individual and 
contingent, and gives us, at best, repeated sequence but not necessary sequence 
or cause.°9 (Locke had conceded this.4°) Leibniz considered innate all our 


instincts, our preference of pleasure to pain, and all the laws of reason4!1— 
though these become clear only with experience. Among the innate laws of 
thought two are especially basic: the principle of contradiction—that 
contradictory statements cannot be true at the same time (“if A is a circle it is not 
a square”); and the principle of sufficient reason—“that nothing happens without 
a reason why it should be so rather than otherwise.”42 Human intelligence, 
Leibniz thought, differs from animal knowledge by deducing general ideas from 
particular experiences through the use of innate principles of reason; brutes are 
pure empirics, guiding themselves solely by examples; “so far as we can judge 
of them, they never attain to the formation of necessary propositions.”43 

The principle of sufficient reason suffices to “demonstrate the being of a God, 
and all the other parts of metaphysics or natural theology.”44 In this sense our 
idea of God is innate, though in some minds or tribes the idea may be 
unconscious or confused; and we may say the same of the idea of immortality.49 
The moral sense is innate, not in its specific content or judgments, which may 
vary in time and place, but as consciousness of a difference between right and 
wrong; this consciousness is universal.46 

In Leibniz’ psychology the mind is active not only as entering by its structure 
and functioning into the making of every idea, but also in the incessant 
continuance of its activity. Using the word think in Descartes’ broad sense as 
including all mental operations, Leibniz agreed with the Cartesians that the mind 
is always thinking, whether awake, unconscious, or asleep. “A state without 
thought in the soul, and an absolute repose in the body, appear to me equally 
contrary to nature, and without example in the world.”4” Some mental operations 
are subconscious; “it is a great error to believe that there is no perception in the 
soul besides those of which it is conscious.”48 It is with such propositions in 
Leibniz that modern psychology began its efforts to delve into what some 
students called unconscious mind, and what esprits forts considered to be merely 
cerebral or other bodily processes that did not evoke consciousness. 

Leibniz has much to say about the relation between body and soul, but there 
he leaves psychology, soars into metaphysics, and asks us to see all the world as 
psychophysical monads, like ourselves. 


V. MONADS 


When he was in Vienna in 1714 he met Eugene of Savoy, who, with 
Marlborough, had saved Europe from subjection to Louis XIV. The Prince asked 


the philosopher for a brief statement of his philosophy in a form intelligible to a 
general. Leibniz responded by composing a compact treatise of ninety 
paragraphs, which he left among his papers at his death. A German translation 
was published in 1720, but the original French text was not printed till 1839, and 
then it was the editor who christened it La Monadologie. Leibniz could have 
taken the term monad from Giordano Bruno,‘9 or from Frans (son of the chemist 
J. B.) van Helmont,°° who used the word to describe the minute “seeds” which 
alone were directly created by God, and which developed into all the forms of 
matter and life. An English physician, Francis Glisson, had attributed not only 
force but instinct and ideas to all substances (1672). A similar theory had 
germinated in Leibniz’ roving and receptive mind since 1686. He may have been 
influenced by the recent work of microscopists, who had shown such throbbing 
life in the smallest cells. Leibniz concluded that “there is a world of created 
beings—living things, animals ..., souls ..., in the least part of matter.”>! 
Every portion of matter may be conceived as a pond full of fishes, and every 
drop of blood in one of these microscopic fishes is another pond full of fishes, 
and so on ad infinitum. He was moved—as Pascal had been appalled—by the 
indefinite divisibility of every extended thing. 

This endless divisibility, Leibniz suggested, is a puzzle arising from our 
conception of reality as matter, therefore as extended, therefore as divisible ad 
nauseam. If we consider the ultimate reality as energy, and conceive the world 
as composed of centers of force, the mystery of divisibility vanishes, because 
force, like thought, does not imply extension. So he rejected the atoms of 
Democritus as the ultimate components of the universe, and replaced them with 
monads, unextended units of force; he defined substance not as matter but as 
energy. (Up to this point Leibniz’ conception was quite in accord with twentieth- 
century physics.) “Matter” is everywhere instinct with motion, activity, and life. 
Every monad feels or perceives; it has inchoate or incipient mind, in the sense 
that it is susceptible—and responds—to external changes. 

We shall understand the monads better if we think of them “in imitation of 
the notion that we have of souls.”52 As each soul is “a simple, separate 
Person,”°? a solitary ego, solus contra mundum, fighting its way by its own 
internal will against everything outside it, so each monad is essentially alone, a 
separate, independent center of force against all other centers of force; reality is 
a universe of individual powers, unified and harmonized only through the laws 
of the whole, or God. As every soul is different from all others, so is every 
monad unique; in the entire cosmos there are no two beings completely alike, for 
their differences constitute their individuality; two things having all the same 
qualities would be indistinguishable, identical, one (“the law _ of 


indiscernibles”).°4 As each soul feels or perceives the reality surrounding it, and, 
ever less clearly, the reality progressively distant from it, but feels all reality in 
some degree, so each monad feels, however confusedly and unconsciously, the 
whole universe; in this way it is a mirror more or less obscurely reflecting and 
representing the world. And as no individual mind can really look into another 
mind, so no single monad can see into another; it has no window or other 
opening for such direct communication; and therefore it cannot directly produce 
any change in any other monad. 

The monads do change, for change is essential to their life; but the changes 
come from their own inner striving.°>5 For just as each self is desire and will, so 
each monad contains—is—an inner purpose and will, an effort to develop; this is 
the “entelechy” that Aristotle spoke of as the core of every life; in this sense [as 
Schopenhauer was to say] force and will are two forms or degrees of the same 
fundamental reality.°° There is an immanent teleology in nature: there is in 
everything a seeking, an “appetition,” a guiding, molding purpose, even though 
that purpose, that will, acts within the limits, and by means, of mechanical law. 
Just as, in ourselves, the bodily movement is the visible and mechanical 
expression of an internal will or desire, so in the monads the mechanical process 
that we see from without is only the outer form and shell of an inner force: “That 
which is exhibited mechanically, or by extension, in matter, is concentrated 
dynamically and monadically in the entelechy [or inner striving] itself.”57 In our 
confused perception we identify external things with “matter” because we see 
their outer mechanism only; we do not, as in introspection, see the inner and 
formative vitality. In this philosophy the passive and helpless atoms of the 
materialists give place to monads, or units, that are living centers of individuality 
and force; the world ceases to be a dead machine, and becomes the stage of 
diverse and palpitating life. 

In that diversity the most important feature is the degree in which the “mind” 
of the monad is conscious. All monads have mind, in the sense of sensitivity and 
response; but not all mind is conscious. Even we marvelous human beings go 
through many mental processes without consciousness, as in dreams; or as when, 
in our intense attention to certain aspects of a situation, we are not aware that we 
are perceiving many other elements in the scene—elements which may 
nevertheless be deposited in memory, enter into our dreams, or emerge from 
hidden corners of the mind into later consciousness; or as when, conscious of the 
roar and hiss of the surf, we do not realize that each wave, and each particle of 
each wave, is beating upon our ears to produce a thousand individual 
impressions that become our hearing of the sea. So the simplest monads feel and 
perceive everything about them, but so confusedly that they have no 


consciousness. In plants the feelings become clearer and more specialized, and 
lead to more specific responses. In the monad that is the soul of an animal the 
echoing perceptions become memories, whose interplay begets consciousness. 
Man is a colony of monads [cells?], each with its own hunger, needs, and 
purposes; but these particles become a unified community of living organisms 
under the direction of a dominating monad which is man’s entelechy and soul.°® 
“When this soul is raised to the level of reason, it is . . . reckoned as mind,”°9 
and rises in rank in the measure of its perceiving necessary relations and eternal 
truths; when it perceives the order and mind of the universe it becomes the 
mirror of God. God, the Prime Monad, is pure and fully conscious Mind, free 
from mechanism and body.®° 

The most difficult aspect of this philosophy is Leibniz’ theory of 
“preestablished harmony.” What is the relation between the inner life of a monad 
and its outward manifestation, or material shell? And how shall we explain the 
apparent interaction of physical body and spiritual mind in man? Descartes had 
delegated this problem helplessly to the pineal gland; Spinoza had answered it 
by denying any separation or interaction of matter and mind, since these were, in 
his view, merely the outside and inside aspects of one process and reality. 
Leibniz restored the problem by thinking of the two aspects as separate and 
distinct; he denied their interaction, but ascribed the simultaneity of the physical 
and the mental processes as due to a continuous collusion marvelously 
prearranged by God: 


The soul follows its own laws, and the body its own likewise, and 
they accord by virtue of the harmony preestablished among all 
substances, since they are all representations of one and the same 
universe.®! . . . Bodies act as though, per impossibile, there were no 
souls, and souls act as if there were no bodies, and both act as if each 
influenced the other.62 ...I am... asked how it happens that God is 
not content to produce all the thoughts and modifications of the soul 
without these useless bodies which the soul (it is said) can neither 
move nor know. The answer is easy. It is that it was God’s will that 
there should be a greater rather than a lesser number of substances, and 
He found it good that these modifications should correspond to 
something outside.®3 


Suspecting that this debonair exploitation of deity as a substitute for thought 
might not win universal applause, Leibniz embellished it with the occasionalism 
and timepieces of Geulincx: body and mind, each operating independently of the 


other and yet in puzzling harmony, are like two clocks so skillfully constructed, 
wound, and set that they tick off the seconds and strike the hours in perfect 
agreement, without any interaction or mutual influence; so the physical and 
psychical processes, though quite independent, and never acting upon each 
other, accord through a “harmony preestablished by a divine anticipatory 
artifice.” 64 

Let us assume that what Leibniz had in view, but did not care to say, was that 
the apparently separate but synchronous processes of mechanism and life, of 
action and thought, are one and the same process, seen externally as matter, 
internally as mind. But to have said this would have been to repeat Spinoza, and 
share his fate. 


VI. WAS GOD JUST? 


This need to put theological clothing upon philosophical nudities led Leibniz 
to write the book that drew the ire and wit of Voltaire, and almost lost a really 
profound thinker in the caricature of Professor Pangloss defending the best of all 
possible worlds. The only complete philosophical work published by Leibniz in 
his lifetime was called Essais de Théodicée sur la bonté de Dieu, la liberté de 
l’homme, et l’origine du mal (1710)—almost as comforting a promissory note as 
Descartes’ Principles of First Philosophy, in Which are Demonstrated the 
Existence of God and the Immortality of the Soul (1641). “Theodicy,” of course, 
meant the justice, or justification, of God. 

This book, like the others, had an occasional origin. In an article 
(“Hieronymus Rorarius”) in the Dictionnaire historique et critique Bayle, while 
expressing great admiration for Leibniz, questioned the philosopher’s view that 
faith can be reconciled with reason, or man’s freedom with God’s omnipotence, 
or earthly evil with divine goodness and power. We had better, said Bayle, give 
up the idea of proving religious creeds; it merely brings the difficulties into 
clearer light. Leibniz replied in an essay (1698) contributed to Jacques Basnage’s 
journal, Histoire des ouvrages des savants. In the second edition of his 
Dictionary Bayle added to the article on Rorarius a substantial note again hailing 
Leibniz as “that great philosopher,” but pointing out further obscurities, 
especially in the theory of preestablished harmony. Leibniz sent (1702) his 
rejoinder directly to Bayle, but did not print it. In that same year he wrote again 
to the Rotterdam scholar, complimenting him on his “striking reflections” and 
“boundless researches.”65 Few episodes in the history of philosophy are so 


pleasant as the mutual courtesy in this exchange of ideas. Sophia Charlotte, 
Queen of Prussia, expressed her desire to know Leibniz’ answers to Bayle’s 
doubts. He was preparing such a statement when news came to him that Bayle 
had died. He revised and extended his replies, and published them as the 
Théodicée. He was now sixty-four years old, felt the nearness of the “Great 
Perhaps,” and may have longed to believe in the justice of God to man. How had 
it come about that a world created by an omnipotent and benevolent deity had 
been sullied with such martial massacres, political corruption, human cruelty and 
suffering, earthquakes, famines, poverty, and disease? 

The “preliminary dissertation on the confronting of faith with reason” 
described reason and the Bible as being both of them divine revelations, and 
therefore unlikely to contradict each other. Bayle had wondered how a good 
God, presumably foreseeing all “the fruit thereof,” could have allowed the 
temptation of Eve; Leibniz answered that to make man capable of morality God 
had to give him free will, and therefore freedom to sin. It is true that free will 
seems incompatible with both science and theology: science sees everywhere the 
rule of invariable law, and human freedom seems lost in God’s foreknowledge 
and predestination of all events. But (said Leibniz) we are obstinately and 
directly conscious that we are free. Though we cannot prove this freedom, we 
must accept it as a prerequisite to any sense of moral responsibility, and as the 
only alternative to viewing man as a ridiculously helpless physiological 
machine. 

As to the existence of God, Leibniz is content with traditional Scholastic 
arguments. We conceive a perfect being, and since existence is a necessary 
element in perfection, a perfect being must exist. There must be a necessary and 
uncaused being behind all proximate causes and contingent events. It is 
inconceivable that the grandeur and order of nature should have any other source 
than a Supreme Intelligence. The Creator must contain in Himself, in an infinite 
degree, the power, knowledge, and will discoverable in His creatures. Divine 
design and cosmic mechanism are not contradictory: Providence uses 
mechanism its wonders to perform; and God can interrupt the world machine 
now and then to work a miracle or two.®® 

Of course the soul is immortal. Death, like birth, is only a change of form in 
an assemblage of monads; the inherent soul and energy remain. Soul, except in 
God, is always attached to body, and body to soul; but there will be a 
resurrection of the body as well as of the soul.6” (Leibniz is here a good 
Catholic.) Below man the immortality of the soul is impersonal [merely a 
redistribution of energy?]; only the rational soul of man will enjoy a conscious 
immortality. 


Good and evil are human terms, defined according to our pleasure and pain; 
these terms cannot be applied to the universe without presuming for man an 
omniscience possible only to God. “Imperfection in the part may be required for 
a greater perfection in the whole’’®8; so sin is an evil, but is a result of free will, 
which is a good; and even the sin of Adam and Eve was in some sense a felix 
culpa, a happy fault, since it resulted in the coming of Christ.°9 “There is in the 
universe . . . no chaos, no confusion, save in appearance.”/9 The afflictions of 
men “contribute to the greater good of those who suffer them.”7! Even 


holding . . . to the established doctrine that the number of men damned 
eternally will be incomparably greater than that of the saved, we must 
say that the evil could not but seem to be almost as nothing in 
comparison with the good, when one contemplates the true vastness of 
the City of God. .. . Since the proportion of that part of the universe 
which we know is almost lost in nothing compared with that which is 
unknown, . . . it may be that all evils are almost nothingness in 
comparison with the good things which are in the universe.72 . . . One 
need not even agree that there is more evil than good in the human 
kind. For it is possible, and even a very reasonable thing, that the glory 
and perfection of the blessed may be incomparably greater than the 
misery and imperfection of the damned.72 


Imperfect as it may seem to our selfish sight, this world is the best that God 
could have created so long as He left men human and free. If a better world had 
been possible, we may be sure God would have created it. 


It follows from the supreme perfection of God that in producing the 
universe He chose the best possible plan, containing the greatest 
variety, together with the greatest order; the best-arranged situation, 
place, and time; the greatest effect produced by the simplest means; 
the most power, the most knowledge, the most happiness and goodness 
in created things, of which the universe admitted. For as all possible 
things have a claim to existence in the understanding of God in 
proportion to their perfections, the result of all these claims must be 
the most perfect actual world which is possible./4 


We cannot recommend any further reading of Leibniz’ Theodicy today, 
except to those who would appreciate to the full the bitter laughter of Candide. 


VII. PARALIPOMENA 


Nevertheless, the Théodicée became the most widely read of Leibniz’ books, 
and succeeding generations knew him as “the best-of-all-possible-worlds man.” 
If we must regret the edifying absurdity of that performance, our respect for the 
author revives when we contemplate the prodigious variety of his intellectual 
interests. Though science was but one comer of his thought, he was fascinated 
by it; if he had to live another life, he told Bayle, he would have been a 
biologist.7> He was one of the profoundest mathematicians of an age rich in 
mathematicians. He bettered Descartes’ formula for measuring force.!!! His 
conception of matter as energy seemed to his time a bravura of metaphysics, but 
it is now a commonplace of physics. He described matter as our confused 
perception of the operations of force. Like our contemporary theorists he 
rejected the “absolute motion” assumed by Newton; motion, said Leibniz, “is 
simply change in the relative position of bodies, and thus is nothing absolute, but 
consists in a relation.””© Anticipating Kant, he interpreted space and time not as 
objective realities but as perceptual relations: space as perceived coexistence, 
time as perceived succession—views adopted in relativity theories today. In his 
final year (1715) Leibniz entered into a long correspondence with Samuel Clarke 
about gravitation; this seemed to him another occult quality, acting at enormous 
distances through an apparent void; it would be, he objected, a perpetual miracle; 
no greater, replied Clarke, than “preestablished harmony.”7” Leibniz feared that 
Newton’s theory of the cosmic mechanism would make many atheists; on the 
contrary, said Clarke, the majestic order revealed by Newton would strengthen 
the belief in God;78 the aftermath justified Leibniz. 

In biology Leibniz vaguely visioned evolution. Like many thinkers before and 
after him he saw a “law of continuity” running through the organic world; but he 
extended the concept to the supposedly inorganic world as well. Everything is a 
point or stage in an endless series, and is connected with everything else through 
an infinite number of intermediate forms;79 there is, so to speak, an infinitesimal 
calculus running through reality. 


Nothing is accomplished all at once, and it is one of my great 
maxims .. . that nature makes no leaps. . . . This law of continuity 
declares that we pass from the small to the great—and the reverse— 
through the medium, in degree as well as in parts.80 [This is now 
questioned by many physicists.] . . . Men are linked with animals, 
these with plants, and these again with fossils, which in their turn are 


connected with those bodies which sense and imagination represent to 
us as completely dead and inorganic.®! 


In this majestic continuity all antitheses dissolve through a great chain of being 
and hardly perceptible differences, from the simplest matter to the most 
complex, from the lowliest animalcule to the greatest ruler, genius, or saint. 

Leibniz’ mind seemed to span the whole continuity that he described. He was 
au courant with every science; he knew the history of nations and of philosophy; 
he touched the worldly affairs of a dozen states; he was at home with atoms and 
with God. In 1693 he published a paper on the beginnings of the earth, quietly 
ignoring Genesis, and he developed his geological ideas in a treatise, Protogaea, 
which was published (1749) after his death. Our planet, he thought, had once 
been an incandescent globe; it gradually cooled, contracted, and formed a crust; 
as it cooled, the vapor surrounding it condensed into water and oceans—which 
became salty by dissolving minerals in the crust. Subsequent geological changes 
were due either to the action of water flooding the surface, leaving sedimentary 
formations, or to the explosion of subterranean gases, leaving igneous rocks. The 
same treatise gave an excellent explanation of fossils,82 and advanced toward a 
theory of evolution. It seemed to him “worthy of belief that in the course of vast 
changes” in the crust of the earth “even the species of animals have many times 
been transformed.”83 He thought it probable that the earliest animals were 
marine forms, and that the amphibia and land animals were descended from 
these.84 Like some optimists of the nineteenth century, he saw in this 
evolutionary transformism one basis for faith in “a perpetual and unrestricted 
progress of the universe. . .. Progress will never come to an end.”8° 

From biology Leibniz jumped to Roman law, and from this to Chinese 
philosophy. His Novissima Sinaica (1697)—“the latest news from China”— 
eagerly took up the reports that missionaries and merchants were sending from 
the “Middle Kingdom.” He held it probable that in philosophy, mathematics, and 
medicine the Chinese had made discoveries which might be of great help to 
Western civilization, and he urged cultural links with Russia partly as a means of 
opening cultural communication with the East. He corresponded with scholars, 
scientists, and statesmen in twenty countries and three languages. He wrote some 
three hundred letters every year; fifteen thousand of them have been preserved;®® 
Voltaire’s correspondence rivals this in quantity, but yields to it in intellectual 
diversity. Leibniz suggested an international culture bourse, or exchange, 
through which men of learning could compare notes and ideas.®” He planned an 
international language—“characteristica universalis”—in which each idea in 
philosophy and science would have its symbol or character, so that thinkers 


could manipulate notions by this ars combinatoria, just as mathematicians used 
signs for quantities; so he came close to founding mathematical or symbolic 
logic.88 By a kind of noble futility he distributed himself into so many areas that 
he left hardly anything but fragments behind him. 

Our eager polymath found no time for marriage. At last, aged fifty, he 
proposed; but, says Fontenelle, “the lady asked for time to take the matter into 
consideration, and as Leibniz thus obtained leisure to consider the matter again, 
he never married.”89 After his travels, and his flights into diplomacy, he 
treasured the privacy of his study, and he who had touched half the world with 
the tentacles of his mind now kept his friends at a distance as enemies to his 
work. He lost himself in reading and writing, often through the night, seldom 
taking note of Sundays or holidays. He had no servant; he sent out for his meal, 
and ate it alone in his room.99 If he stirred out it was to make researches, or 
pursue his schemes for the advancement of learning, science, or amity. 

He dreamed of establishing academies in the great capitals, and succeeded in 
one. The Berlin Academy was founded (1700) on his initiative, and elected him 
its first president. He met Peter the Great at Torgau (1712), and again at 
Carlsbad and Pyrmont; he proposed a similar academy for St. Petersburg; the 
Czar loaded him with gifts, and adopted his suggestion for governing Russia 
through administrative “colleges”; but Leibniz did not live to see the Academy 
of St. Petersburg take form in 1724. In 1712 we find him in Vienna, itching for 
an Imperial post and pregnant with another academy; he submitted to Charles VI 
a plan for an institution that would promote not only science but education, 
agriculture, and industry; and he offered his services to direct it. The Emperor 
raised him to the ranks of the nobility, and made him an Imperial councilor 
(1.712): 

His long absences from Hanover angered the new Elector George; Leibniz’ 
salary was for a period discontinued, and he was warned that it was time, after a 
quarter century of interruptions, that he should finish his history of the house of 
Brunswick. When Queen Anne died, George left Hanover to take the throne of 
England. Three days after this departure Leibniz arrived from Vienna (1714). He 
had hoped to be taken to London and enjoy there some loftier office and 
emoluments; he sent conciliatory letters to the new King; but George I answered 
that until the Annals were complete Leibniz had better remain in Hanover.9! 
Besides, England had not forgiven him for disputing with Newton the parentage 
of calculus. 

Disappointed and lonely, he struggled for two years more to believe in the 
good intentions of the universe. The man who was remembered in the eighteenth 
century as the apostle of optimism died in pain of gout and stone at Hanover on 


November 14, 1716. His death was not noticed by the Berlin Academy, nor by 
the German courtiers in London, nor by any friends at home, for these had been 
alienated by his absences and his privacy. No clergyman came to administer 
religious rites to the philosopher who had defended religion against philosophy. 
One man alone, his former secretary, attended the funeral. A Scotsman then in 
Hanover wrote that Leibniz “was buried more like a robber than what he really 
was, the ornament of his country.”92 

We must not spend space marking the flaws in this polymorphous multitude 
of ideas; time has long since performed these unpleasant obsequies. Critics have 
charged Leibniz with ubiquitous borrowing: they have found his psychology in 
Plato, his theodicy in the Scholastics, his monads in Bruno, his metaphysics, 
ethics, and mind-and-body relation in Spinoza. But who can say anything on 
these problems but what has been said a hundred times before? It is easier to be 
original and foolish than to be original and wise; there are a thousand possible 
errors for every truth, and mankind, with all its efforts, has not yet exhausted the 
possibilities. There is much nonsense in Leibniz, but we cannot quite decide 
whether it was honest nonsense or protective discoloration. So he tells us that 
when God created the world He saw in a flash, in its most minute detail, 
everything that was to happen in history.93 “I always begin as a philosopher,” he 
said, “but I always end up as a theologian”’94—.e., he felt that philosophy 
missed its aim if it did not lead to virtue and piety. 

His long and genial debate with Locke gave him one of his many claims to 
significant thought. He may have exaggerated the innateness of “innate ideas,” 
but he admitted that they were capacities, instincts, or aptitudes rather than ideas; 
and he succeeded in showing that Locke’s sensationism had oversimplified the 
process of knowledge, and that “mind” is by its nature—if only crudely at birth 
—an organ for the active reception, manipulation, and transformation of 
sensations; here, as in his views of space and time, Leibniz stands high as a 
precursor of Kant. The doctrine of monads is shot through with difficulties (if 
they are not extended, how can any number of them produce extension? if they 
“perceive” the universe, how can they be immune to external influence?), but it 
was an illuminating attempt to bridge the chasm between mind and matter by 
making matter mental rather than mind material. Of course Leibniz failed to 
reconcile mechanism and design in nature, or mechanism in the body with 
freedom in the will; and his reseparation of mind and body after Spinoza had 
united them in one two-sided process was a step backward in philosophy. His 
pretense that this is the best of all possible worlds was the gallant or hopeful 
effort of a courtier to comfort a queen. The most learned of philosophers (“a 
whole academy in himself,” Frederick the Great called him) wrote theology as if 


nothing had happened in the history of thought since St. Augustine. But with all 
his shortcomings his achievements in science and philosophy were immense. 
Patriot and yet “good European,” he restored Germany to a high place in the 
development of Western civilization. “Of all who made Germany illustrious,” 
wrote Frederick II, “those rendering the greatest service to the human spirit were 
Thomasius and Leibniz.”95 

His influence diminished as his theology lost face before the moral 
consciousness of mankind. Within a generation after his death his philosoph was 
given a systematic reformulation by Christian von Wolff, and in the modified 
form it became the dominant fashion of thought in the German universities. 
Outside Germany his influence was slight. Though most of his writings were in 
French, they were too fragmentary to exert any consistent or concentrated force; 
no collected edition appeared till 1768, and even then some important but 
heterodox items were excluded, and had to wait till 1901 to venture into print. 
His calculus notation was destined to victory, but for half a century his rivals, 
Newton and Locke, carried everything before them, and became the idols of the 
French Enlightenment. Yet even amid that ecstasy of reason Buffon ranked 
Leibniz as the greatest genius of his age.9° The outstanding German thinker of 
the twentieth century, Oswald Spengler, considered Leibniz “without doubt the 
greatest intellect in Western philosophy.”97 

To round out these superlatives we may add that, all in all, the seventeenth 
century was the most productive in the history of modern thought. Bacon, 
Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, Bayle, Leibniz: here was a majestic 
sequence of men warm with the wine of reason, joyfully confident (most of 
them) that they could understand the universe, even to forming “clear and 
distinct ideas’ about God, and leading—all but the last—to that heady 
Enlightenment which was to convulse both religion and government in the 
French Revolution. Leibniz foresaw that terminus; and while he continued to the 
end to defend freedom of speech,9® he urged freethinkers to consider the effect 
of their spoken or written words upon the morals and spirit of the people. About 
1700, in the Nouveaux Essais, he uttered a remarkable warning: 


If fairness wishes to spare persons (freethinkers), piety demands the 
representation, where it is fitting, of the bad effects of their dogmas 
when they are .. . contrary to [belief in] the providence of a perfectly 
wise, good, and just God, and contrary to that immortality of souls 
which renders them susceptible to the effects of His justice, not to 
speak of other opinions dangerous as regards morality and the police. I 
know that excellent and well-meaning men maintain that these 


theoretic opinions have less influence upon practice than is thought, 
and I also know that there are persons of an excellent disposition 
whom these opinions will never make do anything unworthy of 
themselves. .. . It may be said that Epicurus and Spinoza, for example, 
have led a life wholly exemplary. But these reasons cease most 
frequently in their disciples or imitators, who, believing themselves 
released from the troublesome fear of an overseeing Providence and of 
a menacing future, give loose reins to their brutish passions, and turn 
their minds to the seduction and corruption of others; and if they are 
ambitious, and of a disposition somewhat harsh, they will be capable, 
for their pleasure or advancement, of setting on fire the four corners of 
the earth. I have known this from the character of some whom death 
has swept away. I find also that similar opinions, insinuating 
themselves little by little into the minds of men of high life who rule 
others, and upon whom affairs depend, and slipping into the books of 
fashion, dispose all things to the general revolution with which Europe 
is threatened.99 


There is a spirit of sincere concern in these lines, and we must respect the 
counsel of caution that they express. And yet, even after the Enlightenment had 
crumbled creeds, and the French Revolution had set on fire the four corners of 
the earth, and the September massacres had transiently sated the thirst of the 
gods, a major historian could look back to this first age of modern science and 
philosophy and see its adventurers not as destroyers of civilization but as 
liberators of mankind. Said Lecky: 


It was thus that the great teachers of the seventeenth century .. . 
disciplined the minds of men for impartial inquiry, and, having broken 
the spell that so long had bound them, produced a passionate love of 
truth which has revolutionized all departments of knowledge. It is to 
the impulse which was then communicated that may be traced a great 
critical movement which has renovated all history, all science, all 
theology—which has penetrated into the obscurest recesses, destroying 
old prejudices, dispelling illusions, rearranging . . . our knowledge, and 
altering the whole scope and character of our sympathies. But all this 
would have been impossible but for the diffusion of a rationalistic 
spirit. 100 


So, for good or ill, the seventeenth century laid the foundations of modern 
thought. The Renaissance was tied to classical antiquity and to Catholic ritual 
and art; the Reformation was bound to primitive Christianity and a medieval 
creed. Now this rich and fateful era, from Galileo to Newton, from Descartes to 
Bayle, from Bacon to Locke, turned its face toward an uncharted future that 
promised all the dangers of liberty. It deserved, perhaps even more than the 
eighteenth century, the name Age of Reason; for though its thinkers were still 
the voices of a small minority, they displayed a wiser moderation, a deeper 
sounding of the limits and difficulties of reason and freedom, than the unmoored 
protagonists of the French Enlightenment. In any case the greatest drama in 
modern history had played its second act, and moved on to its fulfillment. 


I. “Even this early,” said Spengler, “Leibniz laid down the principle that Napoleon grasped . . . more clearly 
after Wagram, viz., that acquisitions on the Rhine and in Belgium would not permanently better the position 
of France, and that the neck of Suez would one day be the key of world-dominance.”7 


II. Locke wrote of the mind at birth as “white paper,”>4 but did not use the phrase tabula rasa (clean slate), 
which was Aquinas’ translation of a passage in Aristotle’s De anima.°5 


III. Descartes’ formula was mv—force is mass times velocity. Leibniz, on the basis of Galileo’s work, 
changed this to mv2. The current formula is “mv2. 


BOOK V 


FRANCE AGAINST EUROPE 


1683-1715 


CHAPTER XXIV 


The Sun Sets 


I. MME. DE MAINTENON 


AFTER the death of Marie Thérése (July 30, 1683), the uncrowned Queen of 
France was the “Widow Scarron,” the Marquise de Maintenon, governess of the 
King’s bastards, soon (January, 1684?) his morganatic wife, and henceforth the 
strongest personal influence in the reign. 

It is difficult today to know her real character, and historians still debate it. 
She had many enemies who resented her rise and power; some of them wrote 
history, and handed her down to us as a selfish, scheming villain. However, 
when she might have replaced Mme. de Montespan as royal mistress—with all 
the influence that this would bring—she refused, and, instead, persuaded the 
King to return to the bed of the Queen (August, 1680). The Queen was then 
forty-two, three years younger than La Maintenon, and there was no reason to 
expect her early death; at this point, apparently, the Marquise preferred virtue to 
power. When death took the Queen the governess still refused to become a 
mistress; she played for higher stakes, risking her present place. If her virtue was 
ambition, it was no more sullied by it than the modesty of a prudent maiden who 
has only her charms to bargain for her life, and thinks a night’s lodging less 
security than a wedding ring. When Louis married Maintenon she was forty- 
eight years old; Mignard pictured her as an amiable matron long past the age of 
physical allure. At best she was sincerely pious; at worst she took a brave 
gamble, and won. 

Placed now in an apartment near the King’s, she lived in the Palace of 
Versailles with an almost bourgeois simplicity. “Court life was irksome to her, 
and she had no pleasure in ostentation.”! She did not accumulate wealth; even at 
the crest of her curve she owned little more than the Chateau of Maintenon, 
which she left unfurnished and unused. In their later years Louis is reported to 
have said to her, “But, madame, you have nothing, and if I die you will be 
destitute. Tell me what I can do for you.”2 She asked some modest favors for her 
relatives, and considerable sums for her pet enterprise, the college that in 1686 
she established at St.-Cyr for girls of good family but straitened means. It was 


not her vanity, but the King’s that conscripted labor and money for the abortive 
aqueduct that took her name. 

In many ways she was a good wife. Her constant occupation, through a busy 
day, was to serve as a buffer between the King and the world, to maintain peace 
amid the ambitions and intrigues of courtiers, to humor a swarm of place- 
seekers, to serve as a kindly aunt to her husband’s grandchildren, to meet his 
masculine needs, to comfort him in his failures and defeats, to amuse “the man 
most difficult to amuse in all his kingdom,” and to bring an atmosphere of 
domestic calm into a life that in almost every hour had to make decisions 
affecting a million lives. Among her private papers found after her death was 
this prayer, apparently composed soon after her marriage: 


Lord God, Thou hast placed me where I am, and I submit myself to 
Thy providence without reserve. Grant me grace that as a Christian I 
may support its sorrows, sanctify its pleasures, seek in everything Thy 
glory, and .. . help the salvation of the King. Prevent me from giving 
way to the agitations of a restless mind. .. . Thy will, O God, not mine, 
be done; for the sole happiness in this world and the next is to submit 
to it without reserve. Fill me with this wisdom, and all other spiritual 
gifts necessary to the high place to which Thou hast called me; make 
fruitful the talents Thou hast been pleased to give me. Thou who 
holdest in Thy hands the hearts of kings, open that of the King that I 
may set therein the good that Thou desirest; enable me to please, 
console, encourage, and even, if it be necessary to Thy glory, to 
sadden him. Let me hide none of the things he might learn from me 
which others have not the courage to tell him. Let me save myself 
together with him; [let me] love him in Thee and for Thee; and let him 
love me in the same way. Grant that we may walk together in Thy 
paths without reproach until the day of Thy coming.4 


This is beautiful, as beautiful as any letter of Héloise to Abélard, and, we hope, 
more authentic; such a prayer can give strength regardless of any external 
response. Perhaps there is a secret will to power in the desire to reform and guide 
others; but Maintenon’s remaining years proved the sincerity, as well as the 
narrowness, of her piety. “She found a King,” said Saint-Simon, “who believed 
himself an apostle because he had all his life persecuted Jansenism. . . . This 
indicated to her with what grain she could sow the field most profitably.”5 

Did she encourage the persecution of the Huguenots? Saint-Simon thought 
so,° but later investigation tends to clear her of this inhumanity, in which 


Louvois, her consistent enemy, was the protagonist. Lord Acton, a Catholic 
historian seldom pro-Catholic, judged her 


the most cultivated, thoughtful, and observant of women. She had been 
a Protestant, and retained for a long time the zeal of a convert. She was 
strongly opposed to Jansenists, and was much in the confidence of the 
best men among the clergy. It was universally believed that she 
promoted persecution and urged the King to revoke the Edict of 
Nantes. Her letters are produced in evidence. But her letters have been 
tampered with by an editor who was a forger and a falsifier.’, ! 


Like Fénelon, Mme. de Sévigné, and nearly all Catholics at the time, she 
approved the Revocation, but she used her influence—often successfully, says 
the Protestant Michelet—to check the cruelty of the persecution.® 

Lest a romantic tendency to idealize woman should color the picture with 
roses, let us look at the Marquise through other prejudices. Saint-Simon’s ducal 
pride could never forgive the rise of the lowly bourgeoise to be mistress of 
France: 


The distress and poverty in which she had so long lived had 
narrowed her mind, and abased her heart and her sentiments. Her 
feelings and her thoughts were so circumscribed that she was in truth 
always less even than Mme. Scarron. .. . Nothing was more repelling 
than this meanness [low origin] joined to a situation so radiant.9 


Even so the Duke found some virtues amid her faults: 


Mme. de Maintenon was a woman of much wit, which the good 
company in which she had at first been merely suffered, but in which 
she soon shone, had much polished and ornamented with knowledge 
of the world, and which gallantry had rendered of the most agreeable 
kind. The various positions she held had rendered her flattering, 
insinuating, complacent, always seeking to please. The need she had of 
intrigues, those she had seen of all kinds, and been mixed up in for 
herself and for others, had given her the taste, the ability, and the habit 
of them. Incomparable grace, an easy manner, and yet measured and 
respectful, which, in consequence of her long obscurity, had become 
natural to her, marvelously aided her talents; with language gentle, 
exact, well expressed, and naturally eloquent and brief. Her best time, 


for she was three or four years older than the King, had been the 
dainty-phrase period—the superfine gallantry days. . . . She put on 
afterwards an air of importance, but this gradually gave place to one of 
devoutness that she wore admirably. She was not absolutely false by 
disposition, but necessity had made her so, and her natural flightiness 
made her appear twice as false as she was. 19 


Macaulay, from the pathos of distance, took a more chivalrous view; perhaps he 
felt that much could be forgiven in a woman who was both “eloquent and brief”: 


When she attracted the notice of her sovereign she could no longer 
boast of youth or beauty; but she possessed in an extraordinary degree 
those more lasting charms which men of sense . . . prize most highly in 
a female companion. . . . A just understanding, an inexhaustible yet 
never redundant flow of rational, gentle, and sprightly conversation; a 
temper of which the serenity was never for a moment ruffled; a tact 
which surpassed the tact of her sex as much as the tact of her sex 
surpasses the tact of ours: such were the qualities which made the 
widow of a buffoon first the confidential friend, and then the spouse, 
of the proudest and most powerful of European kings.!1 


Finally, see her through the eyes of Henri Martin, a French historian of 
inadequately recognized excellence: 


There was a harmony of mind and manners between them [the 
Marquise and the King] which was destined to increase with age; and 
her regular, gentle, and serious beauty, heightened by rare natural 
dignity, was essentially fitted to please Louis. She loved consideration 
as he loved glory; like him reserved, circumspect, and yet full of 
attraction and grace, she had the same charm of conversation, and 
sustained this charm longer by the resources of a richer imagination 
and a more varied education. Like him she had the individuality of 
vigorous and self-seeking organizations, yet she was capable of lasting 
and solid, if not ardent, affections. She was at once less passionate and 
more constant than the King, who was to be, in friendship as in love, 
truly constant to her alone; but she had never known what it was to 
sacrifice to her feelings either her interests or her repose; contrary to 
Louis XIV, she was devoted in small things and devoid of generosity 
in great ones. .. . Her calm reflective, reasoning character, incapable 


of impulse and of illusion, aided her to defend a virture often 
besieged. !2 


In any case there must have been many admirable qualities in a woman whom 
so masterful a king could choose as his wife, and whom he trusted with 
cognizance of the most intimate affairs of state. Usually he met his ministers in 
her private room, in her presence and hearing; and though she maintained a 
discreet distance and silence, busying herself with her needlework, Louis 
“sometimes turned to her and asked her judgment”!°—which he valued so 
highly that he called her “Votre Solidité.” Skeptics called her “Madame de 
Maintenant” (Madame Now), presuming that she would soon be joined or 
displaced by rivals; on the contrary, the King remained her loving husband till 
his death. 

Her influence grew with every year, and was as beneficent as her piety would 
permit. She tried to moderate the King’s extravagance, and to divert him from 
war; hence the hostility of Louvois. She secured royal support for charities— 
hospitals, convents, help for bankrupt nobles, dowries for demoiselles.14 None 
but good Catholics could win her recommendation for office. She had vines or 
drapes drawn over the more vital nudities in the art that decorated Versailles.1° 
She changed St.-Cyr from a college to a convent (1693), whose doors were 
henceforth closed to the world. She herself became almost a nun in a palace; 
“with her shut-in life, spending hours in solitude, she seemed to have one foot in 
a nunnery.” !6 

The King began by laughing at her piety, he ended by imitating it this side of 
humility. The priests about him rejoiced to see the regularity with which he 
performed the rituals of devotion, but she understood him well; the King, she 
said, “never misses a station of the cross, or a penance, but he cannot understand 
the necessity of humbling himself and acquiring the true spirit of repentance.” !” 
Pope Alexander VIII, however, was satisfied, and congratulated Madame upon 
reforming the once antipapal Gallican. Perhaps the decline of his physical energy 
after 1684, and his sufferings from an anal fistula, furthered the King’s piety by 
reminding him of his mortality. On November 18, 1686, he submitted to a 
painful operation, which he bore with class-conscious courage. For a time the 
anti-French coalition rejoiced in the rumor that he was dying.!® He survived; and 
when he went to Notre Dame (January 30, 1687) to thank God for his cure, all 
Catholic France hailed his recovery with festive joy. 

“From that time,” said Voltaire, “the King no longer went to the theater.” 19 
The gaiety-in-dignity that had characterized the earlier half of his reign gave way 
to a seriousness that sometimes neared austerity, but permitted occasional 


excesses of bed and board.2° Prompted by fatigue, seconded by Maintenon, he 
reduced the parade and ceremony of the court, and retired to a more private life, 
content with the domesticity to which his wife had accustomed him. He was still 
extravagant in his expenditures on palaces and gardens, still as proud as his 
scepter and as sensual as his jowls. In March, 1686, he allowed an obsequious 
courtier, Francois d’Aubusson, later Duc de La Feuillade, to erect on the Place 
des Victoires a statue dedicated to him as “the immortal man”; we must add, 
however, that when d’Aubusson wished to provide a votive lamp to be kept 
lighted before the statue night and day, the King forbade this premature 
assumption of divinity. 

An inner circle of devout aristocrats, led by the Duke and Duchess of 
Chevreuse, the Duchesses of Beauvilliers and Mortemart, and the three 
daughters of Colbert, formed around the King and his wife a cordon sanitaire of 
dévots, many of them sincerely religious, and some of them adopting the mystic 
quietism of Mme. Guyon. The world-famous hymn “Adeste Fideles” was 
composed by an unknown French poet about this time. The remainder of the 
court joined, only outwardly, in the new mood of the King. It abandoned its 
frivolity, went more frequently to Mass and Communion, less and less to the 
opera and the theater, which now rapidly declined from their heyday under Lully 
and Moliére. Hunts, costly banquets and balls, and card-playing for high stakes 
went on, but in an atmosphere of moderation touched with reminiscent gloom. 
The roisterers and freethinkers of Paris hid their heads, waiting for revenge 
under an impatiently expected Regency. But the people of France rejoiced in the 
saintliness of their ruler, and silently bore, in death and taxes, the swelling levies 
of war. 


Il. THE GRAND ALLIANCE: 1689-97 


Taxes rose even as prosperity declined. Colbert’s massive system of state- 
regulated commerce and industry had begun to collapse before his death (1683). 
Partly it died through the drain of men from farms and factories to camps and 
battlefields. Chiefly it died through self-strangulation: governmental regulations 
stifled the growth that might have come under less supervision and restraint, 
more liberty to breathe, to experiment, and to err. Enterprise found itself bound 
by a maze of orders and penalties; the complex mechanism of economic activity, 
moved by the toilsome hunger of the many and the inventive greed of the few, 
groaned and stumbled under a mountain of rules, and threatened to halt. So soon 


as 1685 we hear the cry of laissez faire, sixty-five years before Quesnay and 
Turgot, ninety-one before Adam Smith. “The supreme secret,” said one of Louis 
XIV’s intendants, “is to allow complete freedom of trade. Never had 
manufacturers and commerce so wasted away in this realm as since we have 
taken it into our heads to build them up by the decrees of the state.”2! Other 
factors contributed to decay. Huguenots fleeing from persecution took with them 
their economic skills, and sometimes their savings too. Commerce suffered from 
the King’s desire to conquer rather than to trade. Exports were balked by foreign 
tariffs retaliating against French import dues. The English and the Dutch proved 
to be better seamen and colonizers than the proud and impatient Gauls; the 
Compagnie des Indes failed. Taxes discouraged agriculture, and a dishonest 
currency confused and palsied finance. 

The ministers who served Louis after the death of Colbert could not compare 
in ability with those whom the King had inherited from Richelieu and Mazarin. 
Colbert’s son Jean Baptiste, the Marquis de Seignelay, received the ministries of 
commerce and marine; Claude Le Peletier took charge of finance, but was soon 
succeeded by Louis Phélypeaux, Seigneur de Pontchartrain; Louvois remained 
minister of war. The new men were awed by Louis XIV’s accumulated glory and 
authority; they feared to make decisions, and the machine of state waited upon 
the burdened mind of the King. Only Louvois had a will of his own, and it was 
all for war—against the Huguenots, against the Netherlands, against any prince 
or people that stood in the path of expanding France. For Louvois had built the 
finest army in Europe; he had trained it to discipline and bravery, had equipped 
it with the latest weapons, and had taught it the gentle art of the bayonet.!! How 
could such a force be fed, or keep its morale, unless it fought and won? 

France looked upon that army with pride, all the rest of Europe heard of it 
with anger and dread. When, in May, 1685, Louis claimed part of the Elector 
Palatine’s estate as the inheritance of the dead Elector’s sister Charlotte 
Elisabeth, now Duchesse d’Orléans, the princes of the Empire wondered what 
demands would come next from the aggressive King. The tension rose when 
Louis in effect bound Cologne, Hildesheim, and Miinster to France by securing 
the election of his nominees as their episcopal princes (1686). On July 6 the 
Catholic Emperor Leopold I and the Catholic Elector Maximilian IT Emanuel of 
Bavaria joined the Protestant Great Elector of Brandenburg, the Protestant King 
Charles XI of Sweden, and the Protestant Stadholder William III of the United 
Provinces in forming the League of Augsburg for defense against any attack 
upon their territories or their powers. The Emperor was still busy with the 
retreating Turks, but their defeat at the “second Mohacs” (1687) and at Belgrade 
(1688) freed the Imperial troops for action on the Empire’s western front. 


The King of France now made the pivotal mistake of his military career. The 
Stadholder had expected him to renew the assault upon Holland; instead, Louis 
decided to invade Germany before the Imperial forces could be assembled on his 
frontier. On September 22, 1688, he dispatched his main divisions toward the 
Rhine, with a characteristic speech to the twentyseven-year-old Dauphin: “My 
son, in sending you to command my armies, I give you opportunities of making 
your merit known; show it to all Europe, so that when I come to die, no one will 
perceive that the King is dead.”23 On September 25 the French army swept into 
Germany. Within a month it took Kaiserslautern, Neustadt, Worms, Bingen, 
Mainz, and Heidelberg; on October 29 the strategic fortress of Philippsburg fell; 
on November 4 the triumphant Dauphin advanced to attack Mannheim. 

Perhaps it was these victories that began the downfall of the King. For they 
committed him to a long war with a swelling host of foes; they freed Holland 
from fear of an early invasion; they induced the States-General of the United 
Provinces to give its consent and support to the conquest of England by William 
III. As soon as he had certified his power, William turned England from a 
dependency into an enemy of France, and pleaded with his new subjects co take 
their part in defending the political and religious liberty of Europe. Parliament 
hesitated; it suspected that William’s main interest was to save Holland; and 
Holland was England’s greatest commercial competitor. But again the victories 
of France strengthened William’s plea. 

Louvois had urged Louis to let him devastate the Palatinate in order to 
deprive the oncoming enemy of any local means of subsistence. Louis 
reluctantly agreed. In March, 1689, the French army sacked and bummed 
Heidelberg and Mannheim, then Speyer, Worms, Oppenheim, parts of the 
archbishopric of Trier and the margraviate of Baden; nearly all the German 
Rhineland was ruined. Voltaire described the atrocity with the conscience of a 
good European: 


It was in the heart of winter. The French generals could not but 
obey; and accordingly they announced to the citizens of those 
flourishing and well-ordered towns, to the inhabitants of the villages, 
and to the masters of more than fifty castles, that they would have to 
leave their homes, which were to be destroyed by fire and sword. Men, 
women, old people, and children departed in haste. Some went 
wandering about the countryside; others sought refuge in neighboring 
territory, while the soldiery . . . burnt and sacked the country. They 
began with Mannheim and Heidelberg, the seats of the Electors; their 
palaces, as well as the houses of the common citizens, were destroyed. 


... For the second time this beautiful country was ravaged by Louis 
XIV; but the flames of the two towns and twenty villages which 
Turenne had bummed in [the 1674 devastation of] the Palatinate were 
but sparks compared with this conflagration.24 


From all Germany, the Netherlands, and England a cry rose for vengeance 
against the King of France. German pamphleteers denounced the French soldiers 
as Huns dead to any human feelings; they described Louis as a monster, a 
blasphemer, a barbarian worse than any Turk. German historians taunted the 
French people with having received their civilization from the Franks (..e., 
Germans) and their universities from the Holy Roman emperors (i.e., 
Germans).2° Pierre Jurieu, Huguenot exile in Holland, had already published 
there a powerful diatribe, Les Soupirs de la France esclave (The Sighs of a 
France Enslaved), branding Louis as a bigoted tyrant, and calling upon the 
French people to depose him and establish a constitutional monarchy. The 
French press replied with appeals to the citizens to hurl back these insults into 
the face of the enemy, and come to the rescue of their brave, beleaguered, 
beloved King. On May 12, 1689, England joined the Empire, Spain, the United 
Provinces, Denmark, and Savoy in the first Grand Alliance, which pledged itself 
to defend each of its members against external aggression. The war was now of 
Europe against France. 

Louis responded by raising his armies to 450,000 men, his navy to 100,000 
personnel; Europe had never seen such armed hosts before. The King melted 
down his silverware to help taxation pay the cost of these multitudes; he ordered 
all private individuals, and many churches, to do the same; and he allowed 
Pontchartrain to remint and depreciate the currency by ten per cent. The minister 
created new offices, restored old ones that had lapsed, and sold them to place- 
seekers infatuated with titles. “Every time your Majesty creates an office,” he 
said to Louis, “God creates a fool to purchase it.”26 

Seignelay advised the King to order his fleet to cut off Ireland from England. 
It might have been done, for on June 30, 1690, Admiral de Tourville, with 
seventy-five ships, defeated a combined Dutch and English fleet at Beachy 
Head, off the East Sussex coast. But Louis sent only two thousand men to 
support James II in Ireland; a larger force might have won the battle of the 
Boyne (July 1, 1690), and might have kept England and its Dutch King too busy 
in Ireland to fight on the Continent. William III, by the victory, was free to go to 
Holland (1691) and lead English and Dutch troops against the French. In 1692 
Louis attempted an invasion of England; a fleet from Toulon was ordered to sail 
north and join a fleet under Tourville at Brest; together they were to beat down 


any English resistance, and carry thirty thousand troops across the Channel. The 
squadron from Toulon, checked by a storm at Gibraltar, failed to reach 
Tourville, who had to fight unaided the united Dutch and English fleets; he was 
defeated in a decisive engagement off La Hogue, near Cherbourg (May 19, 
1692), and the invasion was turned back. After this victory England remained 
mistress of the seas, free to capture from France one after another of her 
colonies. The Channel protected England till our time. 

On land the French continued their victories, though at enormous cost in 
materials and men. In April, 1691, proud to anesthesia under the eyes of their 
King, they besieged and took strategic Mons. Louvois died on July 7, but Louis 
was not quite displeased at being freed from his aggressive minister of war; he 
proposed henceforth to guide all military policy himself. He observed an old 
French custom when he gave Louvois’ post to Louvois’ son, the amiable and 
tractable twenty-four-year-old Marquis de Barbezieux. In June, 1692, Louis led 
his troops in person to the capture of Namur; then, leaving the command to the 
Duc de Luxembourg, he returned to sip his glory at Versailles. William III 
surprised the Duke at Steenkerke in July; the French, at first routed, recovered 
order and courage under the direction and example of their ill but invincible 
general; once more the victory was French but dearly bought. There Philippe II 
d’Orléans, future regent of France but not yet fifteen, fought in the van, was 
wounded, and returned to fight again. There young Louis, Duc de Bourbon- 
Condé (grandson of the Great Condé), veteran of three sieges, and Francois 
Louis de Bourbon, Prince de Conti, and Louis Joseph Duc de Vendome (great- 
grandson of Henry IV), and many others of the French nobility displayed the 
gallant bravery that made them, despite their idle extravagance in peace, the 
idols of their people in war, and exemplars even to the enemy. “What a nation 
you are!” exclaimed Count Salm, one of their prisoners. “There are no foes more 
to be feared in battle, and no more generous friends in victory.”27 

A year later the same French army, under the same general, defeated William 
at Neerwinden, near Brussels; here too the slaughter was immense—twenty 
thousand of the Allies, eight thousand of the French. No matter how often 
William was beaten, he soon appeared with a new army and fresh funds. In 
August, 1694, he recaptured Namur, and France discovered that after five years 
of bloodshed it had failed to conquer even the Spanish Netherlands. Other 
French armies won victories in Italy and Spain, but found it hard to hold their 
gains against foes and supplies rising replenished on every side. In July, 1694, an 
English fleet sailed to attack Brest; some friends in England (including, it was 
said, Marlborough himself2®) had betrayed the plan to James I; so forewarned, 


the French lined the coast at Brest with guns, and the English were repulsed with 
heavy losses. 

In January, 1695, the Maréchal de Luxembourg died, and Louis was left with 
only second-rate generals. Though its soil had been hardly touched by the Allies, 
France was feeling the burden of a new kind of war, in which no hired 
mercenaries fought the battles, but whole nations were conscripted for 
competitive massacre. Even while they acclaimed their generals, their heroes, 
and their victories, the French people, taxed as never before, were nearing 
exhaustion in body and spirit. In 1694 famine was added to destitution; in one 
diocese alone there were 450 deaths from starvation.29 The national economy 
verged on collapse. Transportation was in chaos, for the repair of bridges and 
roads had almost stopped during the war. Internal trade was choked by tolls 
exacted at a hundred places on rivers or land. Foreign commerce, already 
hampered by import and export dues, was made almost impossible by enemy 
fleets and privateers. Those who had lived by coastal fishing or trade were 
ruined. Hundreds of towns were depleted of their resources by their support of 
troops quartered upon them. Poverty, famine, disease, and war reduced the 
population of France from some 23,000,000 in 1670 to some 19,000,000 in 
1700.29 The province of Touraine lost a fourth of its people; its capital, Tours, 
had only 33,000 left of the 80,000 who had peopled it under Colbert. Hear the 
reports of intendants from various parts of France toward the end of the 
seventeenth century: 


This town, formerly rich and flourishing, is today without any 
industry. . . . There were formerly manufactures in this province, but 
today they have been abandoned. . . . The inhabitants formerly 
obtained much more from the soil than they do at present; agriculture 
was infinitely more flourishing twenty years ago. . . . Population and 
production have diminished by one fifth these last thirty years . . .31 


In 1694 Fénelon, soon to be archbishop of Cambrai, addressed to Louis XIV 
an anonymous letter which is one of the high-water marks of the French spirit: 


SIRE, he who takes the liberty to write you this letter has no worldly 
interest. He writes through neither disappointment nor amibition, nor 
through desire to mingle in great affairs. He loves you without being 
known to you; he sees God in your person. . . . There is no evil that he 
would not gladly suffer to make you recognize the truths necessary to 
your Salvation. If he speaks strongly to you, do not be surprised; it is 


only because truth is free and strong. You are not used to hearing it. 
People accustomed to be flattered mistake for resentment, bitterness, 
or excess that which is only pure truth. It would be treason to the truth 
not to show it to you. . . . God is witness that he who now speaks to 
you does so with a heart full of zeal, of respect, of fidelity and 
devotion for everything that concerns your real interest. . . . 

For some thirty years past your chief ministers have overturned all the 
ancient maxims of state to raise your authority to the utmost, because 
it was in their hands. No one spoke any more of the state and its laws; 
they spoke only of the King and his good pleasure. They have 
extended your revenues and your expenditure without limit. They have 
raised you to the skies in order, they say, to efface the grandeur of all 
your predecessors combined, but actually they have impoverished all 
France to establish at the court a monstrous and incurable luxury. They 
have wished to elevate you upon the ruin of every class in the state— 
as if you could be great while ruining all the subjects upon whom your 
greatness depends. True, you have been jealous of authority, . . . but in 
reality each minister has been master within the scope of his 
administration. .. . They have been hard, haughty, unjust, violent, and 
of bad faith. In domestic and foreign affairs they have known no rule 
but to threaten, remove, or destroy everything that opposed them... . 
They have accustomed you constantly to receive extreme praises 
verging upon idolatry, which, for your own honor, you should have 
rejected with indignation. They have made your name hateful—and 
the whole French nation unbearable—to neighboring peoples. They 
have retained none of our old allies, because they wanted only slaves. 
They have been the cause, through twenty years, of bloody wars .. . 
whose only motives were glory and vengeance. .. . All the frontiers 
that have been extended by war have been unjustly acquired. You have 
always wished to dictate peace, to impose conditions, instead of 
arranging them with moderation; that is why no peace has endured. 
Your enemies, shamefully struck down, have only one thought: to 
stand up again and unite themselves against you. Is it surprising? You 
have not even stayed within the limits of the peace terms that you so 
proudly dictated. In time of peace you have made war and immense 
conquests. . . . Such conduct has aroused and united all Europe against 
you. 

Meanwhile your people, whom you should have loved as your 
children, and who have till now been so devoted to you, are dying of 


hunger. The cultivation of the earth is almost abandoned; the towns 
and the countryside are depopulated; all industry languishes, and no 
longer supports the workers. All commerce is destroyed. You have 
consumed half the wealth and vitality of the nation to make and defend 
vain conquests abroad. . . . All France is now but a vast hospital, 
desolate and without provisions. The magistrates are worn out and 
despised. . . . Popular uprisings, so long unknown, increase in 
frequency. Paris itself, so near you, is not exempt; its officials must 
tolerate the insolence of rebels, and spread money to appease them. 
You are reduced to the sad and disgraceful extremity of letting sedition 
go unpunished and therefore grow, or to slaughter without pity people 
whom you have driven to despair by snatching from them, through 
taxes for war, the bread that they toil to earn by the sweat of their 
brows.... 

For a long time now the arm of God has been raised above you, but He 
is slow to strike because He pities a prince who all his life has been 
surrounded by sycophants, and because, also, your enemies are His. . . 
. You do not love God, you only fear Him, and with a slavish fear. . . . 
Your only religion consists in superstitions, in petty superficial 
observances .. . You love only your glory and your gain. You bring 
back everything to yourself, as if you were the god of the earth, and 
everything else were made to be sacrificed to you. On the contrary, 
God has put you in this world only for your people. . . . 

We have hoped, Sire, that your Council would draw you away from 
the wrong road; but it has neither the courage nor the strength. At least 
Mme. de M. [Maintenon] and M. le D. de B. [Beauvilliers] might use 
the confidence you place in them to undeceive you; but their weakness 
and timidity are a disgrace and scandal before the world. . . . You ask, 
perhaps, Sire, what it is they should do. This: they should show you 
that you must humble yourself under the powerful hand of God, if you 
do not wish Him to humble you; that you must ask for peace, and 
expiate by that humiliation all the glory which you have made your 
idol. . .; that to save the state you must as soon as possible restore to 
your enemies all that you cannot with justice retain. 

Sire, he who tells you these truths, far from opposing your interests, 
would give his life to see you such as God wishes you to be; and he 
will not cease to pray for you. 


Fénelon did not dare send this letter directly to the King; he had it delivered 
to Mme. de Maintenon, perhaps hoping that though she might not show it to 
Louis, she would be moved by it, as reflecting the mood of the people, to use her 
influence for peace. She turned it over to Archbishop de Noailles, with this 
comment: “It is well written, but such truths only irritate or discourage the King. 
.. . We must lead him gently in the way he should go.”33 She had written in 
1692: “The King knows the sufferings of his people, and he seeks all means of 
relieving them.”34 Doubtless she knew what reply he would have made to 
Fénelon: that the maxims of Christianity could not be used in dealing with states; 
that a generation of Frenchmen might justly be sacrificed if thereby the future of 
France could be ensured by natural and more defensible boundaries; and that an 
attempt to secure peace from the united and vengeful allies would open France 
to invasion and dismemberment. Caught in the conflict between the religion of 
brotherhood and the philosophy of war, Maintenon went more and more 
frequently to St.-Cyr, and sought in the fellowship of the young nuns the 
happiness that she had not found in power.25 

Toward the close of the war Pierre Le Pesant, Sieur de Boisguillebert, 
lieutenant général of the region around Rouen, brought to Pontchartrain a plan 
to mitigate the economic chaos and public destitution. “Listen to me patiently,” 
he urged the finance minister; “you will at first take me for a fool; then you will 
see that I deserve attention; finally you will be satisfied with my ideas.” 
Pontchartrain laughed at him and sent him away. The angry magistrate published 
his rejected manuscript as Le Détail de la France (1697). It denounced the 
multiplicity of taxes, which fell heavily upon the poor, lightly upon the rich; it 
condemned the Church for absorbing so much land and wealth; it excoriated the 
financiers whose sticky fingers clung to the taxes they collected for the King.°° 
The argument was weakened by exaggerations, careless statistics, and erroneous 
views of French economic history before Colbert; but it was sharpened by 
insights that a government accustomed to regulate everything was not equipped 
to understand. Boisguillebert was among the first to reject the mercantilist 
delusion that the precious metals are in themselves wealth, and that the purpose 
of trade is to accumulate gold. Wealth, he held, is an abundance of goods and of 
the power to produce them. The ultimate wealth is land; the farmer is the base of 
the economy, and his ruin involves the ruin of all; ultimately all classes are 
bound in a community of interests. Every producer is a consumer, and any 
advantage that he secures as a producer is sooner or later annulled by his 
disadvantage as a consumer. Colbert’s regulatory system was a mistake; it was 
hampering production and hardening the arteries of trade. The wisest way is to 
let men produce, sell, and buy freely within the state. Let the natural ambition 


and acquisitiveness of men operate with a minimum of legal restraint; so freed, 
they will invent new methods, enterprises, uses, tools; they will multiply the 
fertility of land, the products of industry, and the range and activity of 
commerce; and the resultant increase of wealth will provide new revenue for the 
state. Inequities will arise, but the economic process itself will remedy them. 
Here again was laissez-faire, two centuries before the heyday of free-enterprise 
capitalism in the Western world. 

The King and his ministers might be forgiven if they felt that a war against 
half of Europe was no time to attempt so farreaching an economic revolution. 
Instead of reforming the economy they raised taxes. In 1695 a poll or head tax 
was decreed, supposedly for every male adult in France; it was excused as 
temporary, it continued till 1789. In theory nobles, priests, and magistrates were 
to be subject to it; actually the clergy bought exemption with a moderate 
subsidy, while nobles and financiers found loopholes in the law. Every device 
was used to elicit money from the people. Lotteries were organized, offices were 
sold, the currency was debased, rich men were courted and prodded for loans. 
The King himself entertained the banker Samuel Bernard, luring millions from 
him by the hypnotism of the royal aura and charm. Despite taxes and devices old 
and new, the total revenue of the state in 1697 was 81,000,000 livres; the 
expenses were 219,000,000. 

At last Louis confessed that his victories were bleeding the life from France. 
He bade his diplomats come to terms with his enemies. Their skill in a measure 
rescued him. In 1696 they persuaded the Duke of Savoy to sign a separate peace. 
Louis let it be whispered that he would end his support of the Stuarts and would 
recognize William III as King of England. William himself was finding that 
money was dearer than blood. “My poverty is incredible,” he complained, but 
Parliament grew more and more reluctant to pour out pounds to supply his 
troops. He required, as a preliminary to peace, the expulsion of James II from 
France. Louis refused, but he offered to restore nearly all the cities and terrain 
that his armies had won during the war. On September 20, 1697, the Peace of 
Ryswick (near The Hague) ended the “War of the Palatinate” with England, 
Holland, and Spain. France kept Strasbourg and Franche-Comté, and regained 
Pondicherry in India and Nova Scotia in America, but French tariffs were 
lowered to Dutch trade. On October 30 a supplementary peace was signed with 
the Empire. Both the Emperor and the King of France expected the early death 
of Charles II of Spain; and the chancelleries of Europe understood quite well that 
what had been signed was only a truce in preparation for a greater war, in which 
the prize would be the richest empire in the world. 


Ill. THE SPANISH PROBLEM: 1698-1700 


Charles II, childless, was nearing death; who would inherit his possessions, 
ranging from the Philippines through Italy and Sicily to North and South 
America? Louis claimed them, not only as the son of the eldest daughter of 
Philip HI of Spain, but through the rights of his dead wife, Marie Thérése, eldest 
daughter of Philip IV. True enough, Marie Thérése at her marriage had 
renounced all claim to the Spanish throne; but that renunciation had been made 
on condition that the Spanish government pay 500,000 gold crowns to France as 
her dowry. Those crowns had never been paid, for Spain was bankrupt. 

The Emperor Leopold I had counterclaims. He was the son of Maria Anna, 
younger daughter of Philip III; in 1666 he had married Margaret Theresa, 
younger daughter of Philip IV; and neither of these ladies had renounced her 
rights of possible succession to the Spanish crown. Always harassed by the 
Turks, Leopold, for the sake of peace with France, compromised his claims by 
signing with Louis XIV (January 19, 1668) a secret treaty for the eventual 
partition of the Spanish Empire. By this pact, says a British historian, “he 
virtually admitted the force of Louis XIV’s contention that the French Queen’s 
renunciation of her claims was invalid.”37 


When, by a second marriage, Leopold had a second son, he renewed his claims, 
but offered to resign them in favor of this new Archduke Karl. 

England, the United Provinces, and the German principalities saw with dread 
the possibility that the vast realm of Spain would fall to France or to Austria, in 
either case toppling the balance of power: if Louis won, he would dominate 
Europe and imperil Protestantism; if Leopold won, the Emperor, holding the 
Spanish Netherlands, would threaten the Dutch Republic, and would soon reduce 
the autonomy of the German states. Commercial as well as dynastic interests 
were involved: English and Dutch exporters supplied most of the market for 
industrial goods in Spain and her colonies, and received considerable gold and 
silver in exchange; they were loath to let that trade become a French monopoly. 
“The preservation of the commerce between the kingdom of Great Britain and 
Spain,” the British government stated in 1716, “was one of the chief motives that 
induced our two royal predecessors to enter the late, long, expensive war.”38 

Anxious to satisfy the merchants of both his native and his adopted lands, and 
to preserve the balance of power on the Continent, William III proposed to Louis 
that France waive her claim and agree with England that Spain, the Indies, 
Sardinia, and the Spanish Netherlands should be resigned to Joseph Ferdinand, 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria, grandson of Leopold; that the Dauphin of France 


should receive the Tuscan ports and the “Two Sicilies” (Italy south of the Papal 
States); while the Archduke Karl should be appeased with the duchy of Milan. 
Louis accepted the proposal, and signed with William (October 11, 1698) the 
First Treaty for the Partition of Spain. Leopold angrily rejected the plan. Hoping 
to keep the Spanish empire from such fragmentation, Charles II drew up a will 
(November 14, 1698) making the Electoral Prince of Bavaria his universal heir. 
The Prince confused the situation by dying (February 5). 

Louis offered William a new division: the Dauphin to receive the Tuscan 
ports, the “Two Sicilies,” and the duchy of Lorraine; the Duke of Lorraine to be 
compensated with Milan; all the rest of the Spanish empire, including America 
and the Spanish Netherlands, to go to the Archduke Karl. William and Louis 
signed this Second Partition Treaty on June 11, 1699. The United Provinces 
agreed to it, but Charles II protested against any dismemberment of his 
possessions, and the Emperor, hoping to win all for his son, supported the 
Spanish position and refused to accept the partition. Charles, as a Hapsburg, was 
inclined to leave all to the Archduke; as a Spaniard, however, he hated the 
Austrians, and as a Latin he preferred the French. As a fervent Catholic he asked 
the advice of the Pope; Innocent XII replied (September 27, 1700) that the best 
plan would be to bequeath the Spanish empire to a Bourbon prince, who should 
renounce any right to the throne of France; so Spain would retain its integrity. 
Apparently the French diplomats outwitted the Austrians in Madrid as well as in 
Rome. Public opinion in Spain, alienated by the arrogant manners of its German 
Queen, agreed with the Pope. “The general inclination,” reported the English 
ambassador at Madrid, “is altogether French.”29 On October 1 Charles signed 
the fateful will that bequeathed all Spain and its territories to the seventeen-year- 
old Philip, Duke of Anjou, second son of the Dauphin, with the proviso that the 
crowns of France and Spain should never be united under one head. On 
November 1 Charles died. 

When news of the will reached Paris Louis was pleased but hesitant. He knew 
that the passage of Spain from the Hapsburgs to the Bourbons would be 
violently opposed by the Emperor, and that England and Holland would join in 
resistance. A German historian gives Louis credit, at this juncture, for pacific 
aims: 


It would be unjust to say of Louis XIV that his intention had been 
from the beginning to throw over the Partition Treaty so soon as a will 
favorable to his House should be in his hands. Even when he was sure 
of such a will, while King Charles was still alive, he ordered his 
ambassador in Holland to assure the Pensionary that it was his 


intention to adhere to his engagements, rather than accept any offers 
that might be made to him. In addition to this, he still continued his 
efforts to obtain the accession of the Court of Vienna to the Treaty of 
Partition.40 


On October 6 Louis sent an urgent appeal to the Emperor to accept that Second 
Treaty of Partition.41 Leopold refused. Louis henceforth considered the treaty 
void. 

Immediately after the death of Charles, the Spanish Junta, or Regency, 
dispatched a courier to Paris to notify Louis that his grandson would be accepted 
as King of Spain as soon as he came and took the oath to observe the laws of the 
realm. The Spanish ambassador at Paris was instructed, in case of a French 
refusal, to bid the courier hasten to Vienna and submit the same offer to the 
Archduke;42 in any case the Spanish empire must not be partitioned. On 
November 9 Louis called the Dauphin, his Chancellor Pontchartrain, the Duc de 
Beauvilliers, and the Marquis de Torcy, foreign minister, to a council in the 
apartment of Mme. de Maintenon, and asked their advice. Beauvilliers pleaded 
for a rejection of the Spanish offer as sure to lead to war with the Empire, 
England, and the United Provinces, and he reminded the King that France was in 
no condition to face such a coalition. Torcy argued for acceptance; war, he held, 
was inevitable in any event; Leopold would fight both the Partition Treaty and 
the will; besides, if the offer should be rejected by the King it would certainly be 
welcomed by the Emperor, and France would again be surrounded by that same 
cordon—Spain, north Italy, Austria, and the Spanish Netherlands—which during 
the last two hundred years it had cost France so much blood to break. Better go 
to war for a just cause—the will—than in an attempt to enforce the partition of 
Spain against the desire of its government and its people.43 

After three days of further deliberation, Louis announced to the Spanish 
envoys his acceptance of the will. On November 16, 1700, he presented the 
Duke of Anjou to the court assembled at Versailles. “Gentlemen,” he said, “you 
see here the King of Spain. His descent called him to that crown; the deceased 
King so ordered it in his testament; the whole [Spanish] nation desired it, and 
earnestly entreated me to give my assent. Such was the will of Heaven; I have 
fulfilled it with joy.” And to the young monarch he added, “Be a good Spaniard 
—that is now your first duty; but remember that you were born a Frenchman, 
and maintain unity between the two nations; this is the way to make them happy, 
and to preserve the peace of Europe.”44 The Spanish Regency proclaimed Philip 
at Madrid, and all sections of Spain and her dominions soon declared their 
consent. One government after another recognized the new King: Savoy, 


Denmark, Portugal, the United Provinces, England, several Italian and German 
States; even the Elector of Bavaria—who thought his son had been poisoned by 
the Emperor—was among the first princes to offer recognition. The crisis 
seemed surmounted, and the century-long enmity between Spain and France 
seemed peacefully healed. The Spanish ambassador at Versailles knelt in 
homage to his new sovereign, and uttered famous words that Voltaire mistakenly 
attributed to Louis XIV: “II n’y a plus de Pyrénées” (There are no more 
Pyrenees).45 


IV. THE GRAND ALLIANCE: 1701-2 


Philip V, beginning the Spanish Bourbons, was “quietly and cheerfully 
received in Spain,” wrote Lord Chesterfield, “and was acknowledged as king of 
it by most of those powers who afterwards joined in an alliance to dethrone 
him.”46 But the Emperor Leopold felt that this virtual union of France and Spain, 
if allowed to continue, would be a disaster for the house of Hapsburg, so long 
accustomed to rule both the “Holy Roman” and the Spanish empires. Reflecting 
his resentment, pamphleteers roused and expressed public sentiment in Austria 
by pointing out that Charles II had not been of sound mind when he bequeathed 
Spain to her ancient foe; indeed, they claimed, a post-mortem showed the King’s 
brain and heart grievously infected with disease; therefore his testament was null 
and void, and the Spanish dominions belonged to Leopold by the unrenounced 
rights of his mother and his wife. Leopold urged his former allies—Holland and 
England—to join him in denying or withdrawing recognition of Philip V, even if 
this meant war. 

The leader of the United Provinces at this time was Antonius Heinsius, who 
had been chosen grand pensionary after William’s departure for England. In 
earlier days, as Dutch envoy to France, he had been threatened with arrest by 
Louvois in violation of diplomatic immunity, and he had never forgotten that 
indignity. Now aged fifty-nine, he lived in a modest house at The Hague, 
cherished books, walked daily to his office, worked ten hours a day, and served 
as a living challenge of bourgeois simplicity and republican government to 
luxurious aristocrats and absolute kings. In November, 1700, under instruction 
by the States-General, he sent to Louis XIV a memorial entreating him to reject 
the will of Charles II as vitally injurious to the Emperor, and to return to a policy 
of partition. Louis replied (December 4, 1700) that his acceptance of the will had 
been made necessary by the Emperor’s repeated rejection of a partition plan, and 


by the certainty that if France refused the Spanish offer the Emperor would 
accept it. 

The actions of Louis heightened Europe’s fear of French power. On February 
1, 1701, he caused the Paris Parlement to register a royal decree reserving the 
eventual rights of Philip and his line to the crown of France. This did not 
necessarily mean that Louis looked toward the union of France and Spain under 
one king; it was probably intended to ensure an orderly succession to the French 
throne in case all prior heirs to it should be deceased; in that emergency Philip 
could surrender the Spanish crown for that of his native land, and so continue the 
Bourbon line without interruption. But a further procedure of the King justified a 
hostile interpretation. A treaty with Spain had confirmed the right of the Dutch 
to guard against the invasion of Holland by maintaining armed garrisons in some 
“barrier towns” of the Spanish Netherlands. On February 5, by an understanding 
between Louis and the Elector of Bavaria, who was then governing the Spanish 
Netherlands, French troops entered these towns and ordered the Dutch garrisons 
to depart. The Spanish ambassador at The Hague informed the States-General 
that this had been done by the desire of the Spanish government. The States- 
General, protesting, submitted, but Heinsius agreed with William II that the 
Grand Alliance against France must be renewed. 

William took the position that the Second Partition Treaty had been an 
agreement between himself and Louis; that it had remained valid whether 
Leopold signed it or not; and that French acceptance of the Spanish bequest had 
broken a solemn pact. Parliament, however, was loath to resume the expensive 
struggle with France. When the French government notified England of Philip 
V’s succession to the Spanish throne, William resigned himself to congratulating 
his “very dear brother the King of Spain” on his “happy accession”4’—thus 
giving formal recognition to the new Bourbon regime (April 17, 1701).48 But as 
the immense consequences of the Franco-Spanish union came more clearly into 
view—as the occupation of Flanders by French troops brought Louis XIV closer 
to Holland, and his possession of Antwerp gave him control over English 
commerce using that port—the English began to realize that the issue was not 
merely between Bourbon and Hapsburg, nor only between Catholicism resurgent 
and Protestantism at bay, but between English and French domination of the 
seas, of Europe’s colonies, and of world trade. In June, 1701, without declaring 
war, Parliament engaged to sustain William in all alliances that he might 
contract for the purpose of limiting the exorbitant power of France. To 
implement this aim it sanctioned the recruiting of 30,000 seamen and voted £ 
2,700,000. In response to an appeal from the States-General William ordered 


twenty ships and 10,000 men to Holland, and in July he himself crossed to The 
Hague. 

The Emperor, claiming the entire Spanish dominion, was already at war. In 
May, 1701, he sent an army of 6,000 horse and 16,000 foot to seize the 
possessions of Spain in north Italy. He placed in command a young prince who 
was destined to rival Marlborough himself as a general—Eugene of Savoy. 
Eugene’s grandfather was Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy; his father, Prince 
Eugéne Maurice, settled in France as Count of Soissons; his mother was Olympe 
Mancini, one of the alluring nieces of Mazarin. Eugene himself, aged twenty 
(1683), asked Louis XIV to give him command of a regiment; refused as too 
young, he renounced France and entered the Imperial service. He joined with 
Sobieski in the relief of Vienna and the pursuit of the Turks; he was wounded in 
the capture of Buda, and again in the siege of Belgrade; he led the Imperial army 
to its decisive victory over the Turks at Senta (1697). He had every charm except 
those of features and physique. An unsympathetic Gaul described him as “this 
ugly little man with a turned-up nose over an upper lip too short to conceal his 
teeth”;49 but Voltaire recognized in him “the qualities of a hero in war and a 
great man in peace, a mind imbued with a high sense of justice and pride, and a 
courage unshaken in the command of armies.”°9 Now, aged thirty-eight, he 
guided his forces over the Alps, outmaneuvered the French detachments there, 
and, with successive victories over Catinat and Villeroi, won for the Emperor 
nearly the whole duchy of Mantua (September, 1701), long before the War of 
the Spanish Succession had been declared. 

Meanwhile diplomacy had prepared a decade of massacre. In August Spain 
granted to France the lucrative asiento—the “contract” to supply slaves to the 
Spanish colonists in America; evidently France intended to use her overriding 
influence in Spain to capture the commerce of its possessions on three 
continents. On September 7 the representatives of England, the United 
Provinces, and the Empire signed the Treaty of The Hague, forming a second 
Grand Alliance. Article Two declared it essential to the peace of Europe that the 
Emperor obtain satisfaction for his rights to the Spanish succession, and that 
England and the United Provinces be made secure in their dominions, 
navigation, and trade. The treaty promised to the Emperor the Spanish 
possessions in Italy and the Low Countries, but it left open the possibility that 
Philip V might be recognized as King of Spain. The contracting states pledged 
themselves to undertake no separate negotiations, to sign no separate peace, to 
prevent the union of the French and Spanish crowns, to bar French trade from 
the Spanish colonies, and to defend and maintain any conquests that England or 
the United Provinces should make in the Spanish Indies.°! Two months were 


granted France to accept these terms; failing this, the signatories would declare 
war. 

Louis met the challenge with characteristic pride. He proclaimed himself in 
honor bound to defend the will of Charles II, and the resolve of the Spanish 
people that their Empire should not be dismembered. Too confident in the power 
and righteousness of his cause, he appeared at the bedside of the dying James I], 
and comforted him with the promise that he would recognize and uphold James 
III as King of England. When the father died Louis kept the promise; we do not 
know whether this was a “magnanimous action” (as a magnanimous English 
historian called itS2), or a surrender to the tearful pleas of the widow,°° or a 
military measure designed to divide England into supporters of William and 
Jacobite supporters of a second Stuart restoration. In any case the War of the 
Spanish Succession was also a war for the English succession, even for the 
English soul; for a restored Stuart might resume the attempt to make England 
Catholic. Though France felt that the action of the allies violated the recognition 
that nearly all of them had given to Philip V as King of Spain, most of England 
felt that Louis had violated the Treaty of Ryswick, in which he had recognized 
William II as King of England; and the recognition of James III was resented as 
a presumptuous interference in English affairs. A clause was added to the terms 
of the Grand Alliance binding its signatories to make no peace with France till 
William should have received satisfaction for the insult offered him by Louis’ 
action. In January, 1702, Parliament attainted James III—i.e., declared him a 
traitor and an outlaw. At the same time, by a majority of one, it passed an 
Abjuration Act requiring all Englishmen to repudiate the “Pretender,” and to 
swear fealty to William III and his heirs. On March 8, 1702, William died, aged 
fifty-two, too soon to know that he had welded an alliance that for half a century 
would determine the map of Europe. On May 15 the Emperor, the States- 
General of the United Provinces, and the Parliament of England simultaneously 
declared war upon France. 


V. THE WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION: 1702-13 


Practically all of Europe west of Poland and the Ottoman Empire was 
involved. The Alliance was joined by Denmark, Prussia, Hanover, the episcopate 
of Miinster, the elecorates of Mainz and the Palatinate, and some minor German 
states; to these in 1703 were added Savoy and Portugal. Together they mustered 
250,000 men, and assembled a navy far superior to the French in numbers, 


equipment, and leadership. France had now 200,000 men in her armies, but these 
were distributed along many fronts in the Rhine region, Italy, and Spain. Her 
only allies were Spain, Bavaria, Cologne, and, for a year, Savoy. Spain was a 
liability, requiring French armies to defend it; and the Spanish colonies were at 
the mercy of the Dutch and English fleets. 

We must not lose ourselves in the royal game of human chess that ensued, 
sanguinary almost beyond precedent. Now came the masterly and gory 
campaigns of Marlborough and Eugene of Savoy. Perhaps never since Caesar 
had the genius of war been so combined with the art of diplomacy as in 
Marlborough: skilled in the strategy of planning operations and moving armies, 
in the tactics of manipulating infantry, cavalry, and artillery with rapidity of 
perception and decision, as the needs of battle changed; and yet also patient and 
tactful in dealing with the governments behind him, the personalities around 
him, even with the enemies that looked to him as a statesman conscious of 
realities and possessed of authority. He was sometimes merciless, and often 
unscrupulous; he poured out the blood of his soldiers in any quantity needed for 
success; and he communicated with James II and III to gild his own fate should 
the Stuarts return to power. But he was the organizer of victory. 

Louis XIV, perceiving that the whole splendor of his reign now hung in the 
balance, and that the dispute over Spain had become a contest for continents, 
called upon France to send him her sons and her gold. By 1704 he had 450,000 
men under arms—as many as all his foes combined.°4 Hoping to bring the costly 
conflict to an early issue, he ordered his main force to march through friendly 
Bavaria and attack the final citadel of the enemy, Vienna itself, which even the 
Turkish hordes had failed to take. An insurrection in Hungary occupied Imperial 
forces in the east, and left their capital almost denuded of defense. While a 
French army under Villeroi was supposed to chain Marlborough to the Low 
Countries, French troops under Marsin and Tallard joined those of the Bavarian 
Elector and pressed farther and farther into Austria. The Emperor again, as in 
1683, fled from Vienna, knowing that his capture by the enemy would be a 
disaster to the allies’ cause. 

In this crisis Marlborough, against the pleas of the Dutch States-General, but 
with the secret consent of Heinsius, decided to risk the invasion of Holland by 
Villeroi, and march night and day from the North Sea to the Danube (May to 
June, 1704) to save Vienna. Pretending to seek a crossing of the Moselle, he 
moved southward along the river, luring Villeroi into a parallel movement on the 
other side. Then suddenly, at Coblenz, he turned east, crossed the Rhine on a 
floating bridge, marched down to Mainz, crossed the Main to Heidelberg, 
crossed the Neckar to Rastadt. Now he effected critical junctions with 


reinforcements from Holland, with an Imperial army under Eugene of Savoy, 
and with another under Margrave Louis William I of Baden-Baden. The French 
and the Bavarians were astonished to find Marlborough so far from the positions 
where Villeroi had been expected to contain him. Marsin, Tallard, and the 
Elector of Bavaria gathered 35,000 infantry and 18,000 cavalry between 
Lutzingen and Blindheim (Blenheim) on the left bank of the Danube. There, on 
August 13, 1704, Marlborough and Eugene, with 33,000 foot and 29,000 horse, 
engaged them in what France tries to forget as the battle of Héchstadt, and what 
England celebrates as the victory of Blenheim. Marlborough’s superior cavalry 
overwhelmed the French center and drove Tallard’s routed army into Blenheim, 
where its surviving 12,000 men surrendered, Tallard himself being captured; 
then Marlborough’s horsemen rode to the support of hard-pressed Eugene on the 
right, and helped him force Marsin into an orderly retreat. The human loss was 
heavy: 12,000 casualties on the allied side, 14,000 on the Franco-Bavarian. The 
surrender of twentyseven battalions of infantry and twelve squadrons of mounted 
men shattered the reputation of French arms. The Elector of Bavaria fled to 
Brussels; Bavaria was occupied by an Imperial army; nearly three hundred 
square miles of terrain were cleared of French troops. Leopold returned in safety 
to his capital. 

On August 4 an Anglo-Dutch fleet marked another date in history by 
capturing the barren Rock of Gibraltar. The English turned it into a fortress that 
for two centuries made them masters of the Mediterranean. Not knowing that it 
had been decided by these two victories, the war continued for nine more years. 
An English fleet took Barcelona (October 9, 1705); an allied army protected a 
revolt of Catalonia against Philip V, and established the Archduke Karl at 
Madrid as Charles IIT (June 25, 1706). But the sight of Austrians and 
Englishmen ruling the country roused the Spanish from their unworldly torpor; 
even the ecclesiastics urged them on to resistance. The peasants armed 
themselves as best they could, and cut the allied line of communications between 
Barcelona and Madrid; the English Duke of Berwick, James Fitzjames, natural 
son of James II, led a Franco-Spanish force from the west, recovered Madrid for 
Philip V (September 22), and drove the Archduke and his English “heretics” 
back to Catalonia. 

Meanwhile Marlborough, after overcoming political obstacles in London and 
The Hague, assembled an army of 60,000 English, Dutch, and Danes, and 
marched into the Spanish Netherlands. On May 23, 1706, he met the main 
French army of 58,000 men under Villeroi at Ramillies, near Namur. In the 
ecstasy of battle, and forgetting that generals must die in bed, he dashed to the 
front, and was knocked from his horse. His aide, while helping the Duke to 


another mount, had his head blown off by a cannon ball. Marlborough 
recovered, realigned his troops, and led them to another bloody victory; his army 
suffered 5,000 casualties, the French 15,000. He advanced through negligible 
resistance to the capture of Antwerp, Bruges, and Ostend; there he had a direct 
line of communications with England, and was only twenty miles from France. 
Marshal Villeroi, sixty-two, retired to his estate in grief, but with no reproof 
from the King, who told him sadly, “There is no more luck at our age.”’°° 

Everywhere now, except in Spain, the French were in peril or retreat. In 
Vienna Joseph I, twentyseven, succeeded (1705) his father as emperor, and gave 
vigorous support to his generals. Eugene of Savoy drove the French from Turin 
(1706), then from all Italy (1707). By the Convention of Milan the duchies of 
Milan and Mantua became parts of the Austrian Empire, and the rule of the 
Mantuan Gonzagas, begun in 1328, came to an end. The kingdom of Naples, so 
long a viceroyalty of Spain, fell in its turn to Austrian arms, though it continued 
to be formally a papal fief. The Papal States remained papal by permission of the 
Emperor, whose German troops had marched through them against the will of 
the helpless Pope.°© Venice and Tuscany preserved a precarious independence. 

Louis XIV was a changed man. The pride of power had almost left him, but 
he maintained the calm dignity of his state. In 1706 he offered the allies terms of 
peace that five years earlier they might have been glad to accept: Spain to be 
surrendered to Archduke Karl; Philip to be content with Milan, Naples, and 
Sicily; barrier towns and fortresses to be restored to Dutch control in the Spanish 
Netherlands. The Dutch were disposed to negotiate; the English and the Emperor 
refused. Louis turned wearily to recruiting new armies and levying new taxes; 
even baptisms and marriages, to be legal, had now to pay a tax. The population 
of France, desperate in poverty, baptized its own children and married without 
priestly aid, though the offspring of such unions were officially branded as 
illegitimate.°7 

Revolts broke out at Cahors, in Quercy, in Pcrigord; peasant mobs seized 
town offices and seignorial chateaux. Living skeletons (squelettes) of starving 
people clamored at the gates of Versailles for bread; the Swiss Guard drove them 
away. Placards appeared on Paris walls warning Louis that there were still 
Ravaillacs in France—i.e., men willing to kill a king.5? The new taxes were 
abandoned. 

Early in 1707 the Marquis de Vauban, whose military engineering had been a 
vital element in French victories a generation earlier, published in his seventy- 
fourth year a proposal for a juster tax—Projet d’une dime royale. He described 
the misery of France: “Nearly a tenth of the people are reduced to beggary, and 
of the other nine tenths the majority are more in a condition to receive charity 


than to give it... . It is certain that the evil has been pushed to excess, and that if 
no remedy is applied the people will fall into such destitution that they will never 
recover.” He reminded the King that “it is the lower class of the people which, 
by their labor and industry, and their contributions to the royal treasury, enrich 
the sovereign and his realm”; yet “it is that class which now, through the 
demands of war and the taxation of its savings, is reduced to living in rags and 
crumbling cottages while its lands lie fallow” in the absence of its recruited 
sons.°2 To relieve these most productive classes Vauban, adopting some ideas 
from Boisguillebert, proposed to abolish all existing taxes and replace them with 
a graduated income tax, exempting no class; landowners to pay five to ten per 
cent, workers not more than three and a half per cent. The state should maintain 
its monopoly on salt, but custom dues were to be charged only at national 
frontiers.60 
Saint-Simon describes the book and its reception: 


It was full of information and figures, all arranged with the utmost 
clearness, simplicity, and exactitude. But it had a grand fault. It 
described a course which, if followed, would have ruined an army of 
financiers, of clerks, of functionaries of all kinds: it would have forced 
them to live at their own expense, instead of at the expense of the 
people, and it would have sapped the foundation of those immense 
fortunes that are seen to grow up in such short time. This was enough 
to cause its failure. All the people interested in opposing the work set 
up a cry... . What wonder, then, that the King, who was surrounded 
by these people, listened to their reasons, and received with very ill 
grace Maréchal Vauban when he presented his book to him.®! 


Louis reproached him as a dreamer whose plan would have upset the finances of 
the kingdom in the crisis of war. A decree in council (February 14, 1707) 
ordered the book to be seized and exposed in a pillory. Six weeks later, 
disheartened by his disgrace, the old Marshal died. The King uttered some words 
of tardy regret: “I lose a man well affected to my person and to the state.”®2 

The taxes and the war continued. In August, 1707, Victor Amadeus II, Duke 
of Savoy, who had begun as an ally of France, joined Eugene of Savoy jind an 
English fleet in besieging Toulon by land and sea. If this fell they planned to 
attack Marseilles; if that too fell, France would be shut out from the 
Mediterranean. A new French army was raised, and was sent to thrust back the 
invaders; it succeeded; but in that campaign much of Provence was laid waste. In 
1708 the King mustered an army of 80,000 men, placed it under Marshal 


Vendome and the Dauphin’s son, the popular Duke of Burgundy, and dispatched 
them to stop the allied advance in Flanders. Marlborough and Eugene, likewise 
with 80,000 men, met them at Audenaarde on the Scheldt (July 11, 1708). The 
French were overwhelmed, losing 20,000 in dead or wounded, and 7,000 
prisoners. Marlborough wished to push on to Paris, but Eugene prevailed upon 
him to besiege Lille first, lest its garrison cut the allies’ line of communications 
and supplies. Lille was taken, but after a siege of two months, and at the cost of 
15,000 men. 

Louis felt that France could fight no more. The misery of his people was 
made crueler by the severest winter in their memory (1708-9). For two months 
all rivers froze; even the seas froze along the coasts, so that heavily laden carts 
moved safely on the ocean ice.®3 Almost all vegetation was killed, including the 
hardiest fruit trees, and all grain in the earth. Nearly all newborn infants died in 
that terrible season;64 one exception was the King’s great-grandson, the future 
Louis XV, born to the Duke of Burgundy on February 15, 1709. Famine 
followed in the spring and summer. Monopolists cornered the bread supply and 
kept the price high; Saint-Simon, usually hostile to the King, reported that Louis 
himself was accused of sharing in the profits of the monopolists;%° but, says 
Henri Martin, “history is too deliberate to take the gloomy imagination of Saint- 
Simon without distrust.”6° The situation was saved by importing twelve million 
kilograms of grain from the Barbary States and elsewhere, and by planting 
barley as soon as the ground thawed.°7 

Humbled by the defeats of his armies and the calamities of his people, Louis 
sent the Marquis de Torcy to The Hague (May 22, 1709) to ask for peace. Torcy 
was instructed to offer the surrender of all the Spanish empire to the allies, to 
cede Newfoundland to England, to restore the barrier towns to the Dutch, and to 
end all French support of the Jacobite cause. He tried to bribe Marlborough, but 
failed.68 On May 28 the allies presented to Torcy an ultimatum requiring not 
only that Spain and all its possessions be yielded to the Archduke, but that if 
Philip should not have quit Spain within two months, the French army was to 
join the allies in expelling him; else (they argued) France would be left free to 
reorganize its fighting power while the allies were engaged in the Peninsula. 
Louis replied that it was too much to ask of him that he should use force to expel 
his own grandson from a Spain that had just rallied to Philip’s support. “If I must 
fight [on],” he said, “it shall be with my enemies rather than with my 
children.”®9 

The demands of the allies aroused the resentment of France. Recruits came 
more willingly to the colors, if only to find food; nobles sent their silver to the 
mint; and French vessels, eluding the British and the Dutch, brought from 


America bullion worth thirty million francs. A fresh army was raised, 90,000 
strong, and was placed under Marshal Villars, who had never yet been defeated 
by the allies. At the same time Marlborough assembled 110,000 men. The two 
swarms met at Malplaquet (just within the French frontier against Belgium) in 
the bloodiest battle of the eighteenth century. Marlborough lost 22,000 men in 
this his final victory; the French suffered 12,000 casualties, including the brave 
Villars, who, fifty-six years old, charged at the head of his troops, and was borne 
from the field with one knee shattered by a cannon ball. The French retreated in 
good order, but the allies went on to capture Mons. “God Almighty be praised,” 
wrote Marlborough to his Sarah; “it is now in our power to have what peace we 
please.”70 

It seemed so, for France had apparently made her last effort. How could she 
find another army among her depleted families, or feed it from her abandoned 
fields? Agriculture, industry, transport, commerce, finance—all were in chaos, 
all were caught in a spreading disintegration that invited the occupation and 
dismemberment of the country by its advancing foes. The King, once the “God- 
given” idol of his people, was losing their affection, even their respect. He had 
always shunned Paris, remembering the hostile horde of the Fronde; the city had 
resented his long resentment; and the wit and insults of pamphlets and placards 
had stung his absolutist pride.?1 Men wondered why, amid the destitution of 
France, the halls of Versailles were still thronged by idle, costly, gambling 
courtiers; though the King and his wife were now pious and subdued, “the 
expenses and personnel of the court remained undiminished to the last.””2 Some 
breadless Parisians chanted a revised version of the Lord’s Prayer, sparing 
neither Louis nor his mate nor his new minister of war and finance: 


Our Father which are at Versailles, thy name is no longer hallowed, 
thy kingdom is no longer so great, thy will is no longer done on earth 
or on the sea. Give us our bread, which on every side we lack. Forgive 
our enemies who have beaten us, and not thy generals who allowed 
them to do so. Do not succumb to all the temptations of La Maintenon, 
but deliver us from Chamillard.7° 


“The King,” mourned Madame, “is reproached for all his expenditure; they 
would like to do away with his horses, his dogs, his servants . . . They would like 
to stone me because they imagine that I never tell him anything unpleasant, for 
fear of grieving him.”74 

The nobles were still loyal to the King who entertained and protected them, 
but their patriotism flagged when, as a last resort, he asked for a tenth of their 


income (1710). The universal dime that Vauban, three years before, had 
proposed as a substitute for all other taxes, was now added to all other taxes; and 
the poor had the consolation of seeing the hated tax-gatherers enter the homes, 
and scrutinize the accounts, of the rich. The King was loath to invade gilded 
privacy, but his confessor, Father Le Tellier, assured him that, in the opinion of 
the doctors of the Sorbonne, “all the wealth of his subjects was his, and when he 
took it he only took what belonged to him.”7° The upper middle classes likewise 
suffered some cooling of martial ardor when interest ceased to be paid on 
government bonds. The recoinage and debasement of the currency “brought 
some profit to the King,” reported Saint-Simon, “but ruin to private people, and 
a disorder to trade which completed its annihilation.””© Great bankers like 
Samuel Bernard declared bankruptcy, disrupting nearly all business in Lyons. 
“All was perishing step by step; the realm was entirely exhausted; the troops 
were not paid, though no one could imagine what was done with the millions 
that came into the King’s coffers.”77 

In March, 1710, Louis again asked the allies for peace. He offered to 
acknowledge the Archduke as King of Spain, to give no assistance to Philip, 
even to contribute funds to aid in dethroning him. He would surrender 
Strasbourg, Breisach, Alsace, Lille, Tournai, Ypres, Meenen, Furnes, and 
Maubeuge to the Allies. They offered him not peace, but a two months truce; in 
that period Louis, with French forces unaided by any other, was to expel Philip 
from Spain; if he failed to achieve this within the truce period, they would 
resume the war.’®8 Louis published these terms to his people, who agreed with 
him that they were impossible. 

Somehow France raised new armies. When the Archduke again invaded 
Spain with a force of Austrian and English troops, and fought his way to oust 
Philip once more from Madrid, Louis sent to his grandson 25,000 men under the 
Duc de Vendome. Aided by Spanish volunteers, the Duke defeated the invaders 
at Brihuega and Villaviciosa (December, 1710), and so definitely restored Philip 
to his throne that Spain remained Bourbon till 1931. 

Meanwhile the political wind was veering in England. In 1706 Queen Anne 
had written: “I have no ambition . . . but to see an honorable peace, that 
whenever it please God I shall die I may have the satisfaction of leaving my poor 
country and all my friends in peace and quiet.””9 Anne had been kept to the war 
policy by Marlborough’s fiery Duchess; that influence now waned; in 1710 the 
Queen dismissed Sarah, and openly sided with the Tories. The merchants, 
manufacturers, and financiers had profited from the war,®° and had supported the 
warmaking Whigs; the landowners had lost as war raised taxes and inflated the 
currency; they seconded the Queen’s longing for peace. On August 8 she 


dismissed Godolphin, Marlborough’s right-hand man; Harley headed a Tory 
ministry; England turned toward peace. 

In January, 1711, the English government secretly sent to Paris a French 
priest, the Abbé Gaulthier, who had long resided in London. Gaulthier went to 
Torcy at Versailles. “Do you want peace?” he asked. “I come to bring you the 
means of concluding it, independently of the Dutch.”®! Negotiations proceeded 
slowly. Suddenly, at the surprisingly early age of thirty-two, Joseph I died (April 
17, 1711); the Archduke became the Emperor Charles VI; the English and the 
Dutch, who had promised him all Spain, found that their costly victories were 
confronting them with a new Hapsburg Empire as vast as that of Charles V, and 
as dangerous to Protestant nations and liberties. The English government now 
offered Louis recognition of Philip V as King of Spain and the Spanish 
possessions in America on relatively moderate conditions: securities against the 
union of France and Spain under one crown; barrier fortresses to protect the 
United Provinces and Germany from any future French invasion; the restitution 
of French conquests; the recognition of the Protestant succession in England, and 
the expulsion of James III from France; the dismantling of Dunkirk; the 
confirmation of Gibraltar, Newfoundland, and the Hudson Bay region as English 
property; and the transfer from France to England of the right to sell slaves to 
Spanish America. Louis assented with minor modifications; England notified 
The Hague that she favored making peace on these terms; the Dutch agreed to 
them as a basis for negotiation, and plans were made for a peace congress at 
Utrecht. Marlborough, who had found war profitable, was dismissed (December 
31, 1711) and was replaced by James Butler, second Duke of Ormonde, with 
instructions not to hazard English troops in battle until further orders should be 
received. 

While the congress assembled at Utrecht (January 1, 1712), Eugene of Savoy, 
considering the English terms of peace to be a betrayal of the Imperial cause, 
continued the war. Day after day he pushed forward against the line of defenses 
built by the industrious Villars. On July 16 Ormonde was notified by London 
that England and France had signed an armistice, and that consequently his 
English regiments must be withdrawn to Dunkirk. These obeyed, but most of the 
Continental contingents under Ormonde’s command denounced the English as 
deserters, and placed themselves under Eugene’s command. The Prince had now 
some 130,000 men, Villars 90,000; but on July 24 the alert Maréchal pounced 
upon a detachment of 12,000 Dutch at Denain (near Lille), and annihilated it 
before Eugene could come to its aid. The Prince retired across the Scheldt to 
reorganize his unwieldy army; Villars advanced to capture Douai, Le Quesnoy, 
and Bouchain. Louis and France took heart. These were the only French 


victories of the war on the northern front, but with the successes of VendOme in 
Spain they gave new strength to the French negotiators at Utrecht. 

After fifteen months of protocol, punctilio, and agrument, all parties to the 
war except the Emperor signed the Peace of Utrecht (April 11, 1713). France 
yielded to Britain all that she had promised in the preliminaries, including that 
precious asiento, or slave-trade monopoly, which lies like a badge of shame 
upon that age; and the ancient enemies made mutual concessions on import dues. 
The Dutch restored to France Lille, Aire, and Bethune, but kept control of all the 
Netherlands until peace should be made with the Empire; meanwhile the Elector 
of Bavaria was to hold Charleroi, Luxembourg, and Namur. Nice was returned 
to the Duke of Savoy. Philip V retained Spain and Spanish America; he refused, 
then (July 13) consented, to cede Gibraltar and Minorca to England. Eugene of 
Savoy fought on, bitter against the British for signing a separate peace; but the 
Imperial treasury was empty, his army was reduced to 40,000 troops, and Villars 
was advancing against him with 120,000 men. Finally he accepted the invitation 
of Louis XIV to meet Villars and work out terms of peace. By the Treaty of 
Rastatt (March 6, 1714) France retained Alsace and Strasbourg, but she restored 
to the Empire all French conquests on the right bank of the Rhine, and she 
recognized the replacement of Spanish by Austrian rule in Italy and Belgium. 

So the treaties of Utrecht and Rastatt achieved little more than what 
diplomacy might have peacefully achieved in 1701. After thirteen years of 
slaughter, impoverishment, and devastation, these pacts settled for twenty-six 
years the map of Europe, as the Treaties of Westphalia had settled it for a 
generation after the Thirty Years’ War. In both cases the task was to establish a 
balance of power between Hapsburg and Bourbon; it was done. Between France 
and England in America a balance was established which would hold till the 
Seven Years’ War (1756-63). 

The chief losers in the sanguinary contest for the Spanish succession were 
Holland and France. The Dutch Republic had gained terrain on land and lost 
power on the sea; it could no longer match England in shipping, seamanship, 
resources, Or war; its victory exhausted it and began its decline. France too was 
weakened, almost fatally. She had kept her nominee on the throne of Spain, but 
she had failed to preserve his empire intact; and for this tarnished triumph she 
paid with a million lives, the loss of her sea power, and the temporary collapse 
of her economic life. Not till Napoleon would France recover from Louis XIV, 
only to repeat his tragedy. 

The victors of the war were Austria on the Continent, and England 
everywhere else. Austria now held Milan, Naples, Sicily, and Belgium; she 
would be the strongest force in Europe until the accession of Frederick the Great 


(1740). England thought more of controlling the sea than of expanding on land; 
she acquired Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, but valued more her mastery in 
the avenues of trade. She compelled France to lower her tariffs, and to dismantle 
the fort and port of Dunkirk, which had been a threat to English shipping. With 
Gibraltar in Spain and Port Mahon in Minorca, England held the Mediterranean 
in fief. These gains made no spectacular show in 1713; their results would be 
written in the history of the eighteenth century. Meanwhile the Protestant faith 
and succession had been made secure in Britain against everything but the birth 
rate. 

A chief product of the war was the intensification of nationalism and 
international hate. Each nation forgot its gains and remembered its wounds. 
Germany would never forgive the double devastation of the Palatinate; France 
would not soon forget the unprecedented slaughter in Marlborough’s victories; 
Spain suffered every day the indignity of Gibraltar in alien hands. Each nation 
bided its time for revenge. 

Some gentle souls, thinking that Europe was a continent of Christians, 
dreamed of a substitute for war. Charles Castel, Abbé de Saint-Pierre, 
accompanied the French delegation to Utrecht. Returning, he published his 
Projet. . . pour rendre la paix perpetuelle (1713)—a plan for perpetuating the 
new-found peace. Let the nations of Europe confederate in a league of nations 
with a permanent congress of representatives, a senate for the arbitration of 
disputes, a code of international law, a combined military force for action against 
any rebellious state, the reduction of each national army to six thousand men, 
and the establishment of uniform measures and currency throughout Europe.®2 
Saint-Pierre expounded his scheme to Leibniz, who, no longer so sure that this 
was the best of all possible worlds, sadly reminded the abbé that “some sinister 
fate was always interposing betwixt man and the attainment of his happiness.”’®3 
Man is a competitive animal, and his character is his fate. 


VI. TWILIGHT OF THE GOD: 1713-15 


Judged in terms of his time, Louis XIV was not the ogre that hostile historians 
have made him; he merely applied on a larger scale, and for a while with 
invidious success, the same methods of absolute rule, territorial expansion, and 
martial conquest that characterized the conduct, or the aspirations, of his 
enemies. Even the cruelty of his armies in the Palatinate had a precedent in the 
sack of Magdeburg (1631), and an epilogue in the massacres of Marlborough. 


Louis had the distinction of living so long that the Furies could revenge upon 
him in person, rather than upon his children, the sins of his pride and power. 

History has not withheld from him some admiration for the courage and 
dignity that he showed in defeat, and it has allowed him some pity in the 
disasters that almost destroyed his children simultaneously with his armies and 
fleets. In 1711 his only legitimate son, “Le Grand Dauphin” Louis, died, leaving 
the King with two grandsons—Louis, Duke of Burgundy, and Charles, Duke of 
Berry. The younger Louis developed good qualities under Fénelon’s tutelage, 
and became the solace of the monarch’s old age. In 1697 he married Marie 
Adélaide of Savoy, whose beauty, wit, and charm reminded the King of Madame 
Henrietta and his happy youth. But on February 12, 1712, this gay spirit 
succumbed to spotted fever at the age of twenty-six. Her devoted husband had 
refused to leave her sickbed; he contracted the disease, and died of it on 
February 18, aged twenty-nine, only a year after his father’s death. Their two 
sons caught the infection from them; one died on March 8, at the age of eight; 
the younger survived, but remained so weak that no one dreamed that he would 
live to rule France as Louis XV till 1774. If this frail lad should collapse, the heir 
to the throne would be Charles, Duke of Berry, but Charles died in 1714. 

There was another possible successor—Philip V of Spain, younger son of Le 
Grand Dauphin; but half of Europe was pledged to keep him from uniting the 
two crowns. Next in line was Philippe, Duc d’Orléans, grandson of Louis XIII, 
and nephew and son-in-law of the King. But this Philippe had a laboratory, 
carried on experiments in chemistry, and was therefore accused, in public gossip, 
of having poisoned the Duke and Duchess of Burgundy and their eldest son. The 
physicians who performed the three autopsies were divided on the question 
whether poison had been used. Philippe, furious under these suspicions, asked 
the King to give him a public trial; Louis believed him innocent, and refused to 
lay upon him the burden and stigma of such an ordeal. 

Should these lines of succession fail, a last resort remained. The King had 
legitimized his illegitimate sons, the Duke of Maine and the Count of Toulouse. 
Now (July, 1714) he issued an edict—which the Parlement of Paris registered 
without protest—that, in default of princes of the blood royal, these quondam 
bastards should inherit his throne; and a year later, to the horror of Saint-Simon 
and other nobles, he decreed that their rank should be equal in law to that of the 
legitimate princes.84 Their mother, Mme. de Montespan, was dead, but their 
foster mother, the wife of the King, loved them as her own, and used her 
influence to promote them in honors and power. 

It was amid these problems and bereavements that Louis faced the final crisis 
of the war. When he bade farewell to Villars, who was leaving to meet the 


advance of Eugene on the Belgian front, the King, now seventy-four years old, 
for a moment broke down. “You see my condition, Maréchal,” he said. “There 
have been few examples of what has happened to me—to lose in the same month 
my grandson, my granddaughter, and their son, all of great promise, and all most 
tenderly loved. God is punishing me. I have well deserved it; I shall suffer less in 
the next world.” Then, recovering himself, he continued: “Let us leave my 
domestic misfortunes, and see how to avert those of the kingdom. I confide to 
you the forces and salvation of the state. Fortune may be adverse to you. If this 
misfortune should happen to the army you command, what would be your 
feeling as to the course which I should take in person?” Villars did not reply. “I 
am not surprised,” said the King, “that you do not answer me at once. While 
waiting for you to tell your idea I will tell you mine. I know the reasonings of the 
courtiers; almost all wish me to retire to Blois if my army should be defeated. 
For my part, I know that armies of such size are never so much defeated that the 
greater part could not fall back upon the Somme, a river very difficult to cross. I 
should go to Péronne or St.-Quentin, gather there all the troops I might have, 
make a last effort with you, and we would perish together or save the state.”85 
Villars’ victory at Denain cheated the King of such a heroic death. He 
survived that battle by three years, and the peace by two. Excepting the anal 
fistula, long since cured, his health had maintained itself reasonably well for 
seventy years. He ate immoderately, but never grew fat; he drank moderately; he 
let few days pass without some active exercise in the open air, even in the severe 
winter of 1708-9. It is difficult to know if he might have lived longer with fewer 
physicians, and whether the purges, bleedings, and sweats to which they treated 
him were a greater curse than the ills they were intended to relieve. One doctor 
in 1688 gave him so strong a laxative that it acted on him eleven times in eight 
hours; after which, we are told, he felt somewhat fatigued.26 When Rigaud in 
1701 made the painting that stands so prominently in the Louvre, he pictured 
Louis as still insolent with strength and victory and robes of state, black wig 
concealing white hairs, and swollen cheeks attesting appetite. Seven years later 
Coysevox, in the splendid statue in Notre Dame, showed him kneeling in prayer, 
but still more conscious of royalty than of death. Perhaps the artists clothed him 
in prouder pride than he felt, for in those failing years and mounting trials he had 
learned to accept reproof humbly, at least from Maintenon.®”? He became as a 
child in the hands of the fanatic Jesuit Le Tellier, who had succeeded Pére La 
Chaise as the King’s confessor in 1709; “the inheritor of Charlemagne asked 
pardon for his sins from the son of a peasant.”88 The strong infusion of Catholic 
faith and piety that he had received from his mother rose to the surface now that 
passion ebbed and glory lost its glow. Rumor said that the King, in the surge of 


his devotion, had become a Jesuit affiliate in 1705; and in his final illness it 
added that he took the fourth vow as a full member of the Society of Jesus.89 

In January 1715 he lost his famous appetite, and ailed so visibly that in 
Holland and England wagers were laid that he would not survive the year.2° 
Reading news dispatches to this effect, he laughed them off, and continued his 
routine of conferences, reception of ambassadors, reviewing of troops, hunting, 
and ending the day with his seventy-nine-year-old wife, the faithful, weary 
Maintenon. On August 2 he drew up a will naming the Duke of Maine guardian 
to Louis XV, and appointing the Duke to a Council of Regency that should rule 
France till the boy should come of age. On August 12 sores broke out on his leg. 
They became gangrenous and malodorous; fever set in, and he took to his bed. 
On August 25 he wrote a codicil to his will, naming Philippe d’Orléans chief of 
the Council of Regency, with a deciding vote in a division. To two magistrates 
who received this document, he said, “I have made a testament; they”’— 
presumably Mme. de Maintenon, the Duke and Duchess of Maine, and their 
supporters—“insisted that I should make it; I had to purchase my repose; but as 
soon as I am dead it will be of no account. I know too well what became of my 
father’s testament.”9! That confused will was destined to write a chapter in 
French history. 

He died like a king. After receiving the sacraments he addressed to the 
ecclesiastics at his bedside a supplementary and unwelcome confession: 


I am sorry to leave the affairs of the Church in their present state. I 
am perfectly ignorant in the matter, as you know; and I call you to 
witness that I have done nothing therein but what you wanted, and 
have done all that you wanted; it is you who will answer before God 
for all that has been done. I charge you with it before him, and I have a 
clear conscience. I am but a know-nothing who have left myself to 
your guidance.92 


To his courtiers he said: 


Gentlemen, I ask your pardon for the bad example I have set you. I 
have to thank you sincerely for the manner in which you have served 
me, and the fidelity you have always shown to me. I ask you to give 
the same zeal and devotion to my grandson which you have given me. 
He is a child who may have to suffer much. I hope you will all work 
for union, and that should anyone fail in this, you will seek to call him 
back to his duty. I perceive that I am allowing my feelings to 


overcome me, and am causing you to do the same. I ask your pardon 
for all this. Farewell, gentlemen; I trust that you will sometimes 
remember me.93 


He asked the Duchess of Ventadour to bring in his grandson, now five years old. 
To him (according to the Duchess) he said: 


My child, you are going to be a great king. Do not imitate me in the 
taste that I have had for building or for war; try, on the contrary, to be 
at peace with your neighbors. Render to God what you owe Him; 
recognize the obligations you are under to Him; make Him honored by 
your subjects. Try to comfort your people, which unhappily I have not 
done. . . . My dear child, I give you my benediction with all my 
heart.94 


To two servants whom he saw in tears: “Why do you weep? Did you think me 
immortal?”95 And reassuringly to Mme. de Maintenon: “I thought it would be 
harder to die than this. I assure you it is not a very terrible business; it does not 
seem to me difficult at all.”9° He asked her to leave him, as if he were aware that 
after his death she would be a lost soul in a class-conscious court. She retired to 
her apartment, divided its furniture among her attendants, and departed for St.- 
Cyr, which she would never leave till her death (1719). 

The King had spoken too confidently; he suffered a long night of agony 
before he died, September 1, 1715. Of his seventy-seven years he had spent 
seventy-two on the throne—the longest reign in European history. Even before 
his last hour the courtiers, anxious for their berths, had deserted him to pay 
homage to Philippe d’Orléans and the Duke of Maine. Some Jesuits gathered 
around the corpse and performed the ceremonies customary for one who had 
died in their order.2”7 News of the King’s death was received by the people of 
Paris as a blessed deliverance from a reign that had lasted too long and had seen 
its glory tarnished with misery and defeat. Very little pomp was wasted on the 
funeral that bore to St.-Denis, on September 9, the corpse of the most famous 
king in the history of France. “Along the route,” said Voltaire, “I saw small tents 
set up where people drank and sang and laughed.”9° Duclos, then eleven, later 
recalled that “many persons were unworthy enough to pour forth insults on 
seeing the hearse pass by.”99 

At that moment the Parisians remembered his faults with a blinding clarity. 
They felt that his love of power and glory had led France to the brink of ruin. 
They resented the pride that had destroyed local self-government and had 


centered all rule in one unchallengeable will. They mourned the millions of 
francs and the thousands of lives that had been spent in beautifying Versailles; 
and they cursed the neglect with which the King had treated his turbulent capital. 
A small minority rejoiced that the persecution of the Jansenists might now cease; 
a large majority still applauded the expulsion of the Huguenots. In retrospect it 
was Clear that the invasion of Holland in 1672, the invasion of Germany in 1688, 
and the hasty seizure of the barrier towns in 1701 had been massive blunders, 
raising a swarm of foes around France. But how many Frenchmen had 
condemned those invasions, or spoken a word of conscience about the double 
devastation of the Palatinate? The nation had been as guilty as its King, and held 
against him not his crimes but his defeats. Barring a few priests, it had not 
condemned his adulteries, and had shown no enthusiasm over his moral reform, 
his piety, or his fidelity to his morganatic wife. It forgot now that for many years 
he had graced his power with courtesy and humanity; 10° that, until the demon of 
war enthralled him, he had supported Colbert in developing French industry and 
trade; that he had protected Moliére against the bigots, and Racine against the 
cliques; that his extravagant expenditures had not merely indulged his own 
luxury but had dowered France with a new heritage of art. 

What the people felt most keenly and most justly was the immense price they 
had paid in blood and treasure for the glory that had now collapsed in the death 
of the King and the desolation of France. There was hardly a family in the nation 
that had not lost a son to the wars. Population had been so reduced that the 
government now gave rewards to the parents of ten children. Taxes had stifled 
economic incentive, war had blocked the avenues of commerce and had closed 
foreign markets to French goods. The state was not only bankrupt; it owed three 
billion francs.1°1 The nobility had lost its usefulness by being turned from local 
administration to prancing about the court; it had shone only in its expensive 
dress and its martial bravery. A new nobility had been created by wholesale 
auction of titles to rich commoners; in one year alone the King had ennobled five 
hundred persons at six thousand livres each; so some ancient families fell vassal 
to the sons of serfs. As war became no distant contest of mercenaries and 
gladiators but a pervasive and exhausting test of national resources and 
economies, the middle classes rose in number and power to challenge the baron 
and the priest, and financiers prospered amid the general decline. For in modern 
States the men who can manage men manage the men who can manage only 
things; and the men who can manage money manage all. 

In judging Louis XIV we must remember Goethe’s humane dictum that a 
man’s vices are usually the influence of his time, while his virtues are his own; 
or, as the Romans had put it with characteristic brevity, vitium est temporis 


potius quam hominis—“vices are of the age rather than of the man.”!92 The 
absolutism, the persecuting bigotry, the lust for glory, the taste for war, were in 
him as a child of his time and his Church; his generosity and magnanimity and 
courtliness, his appreciation and stimulation of literature and art, his ability to 
carry a burden of concentrated and farreaching government, were his personal 
qualities, making him every inch a king. In Louis XIV, Goethe wrote, nature 
produced the consummate specimen of the monarchical type, and, in so doing, 
exhausted herself and broke the mold.!03 “Louis XIV,” said Napoleon, “was a 
great king. It was he who raised France to the first rank among nations. What 
king of France since Charlemagne can be compared with him in all his 
aspects?” 104 “He was,” in Lord Acton’s judgment, “by far the ablest man who 
was born in modern times on the steps of a throne.”!05 He waged devastating 
wars, indulged his pride extravagantly in building and luxury, stifled philosophy, 
and taxed his people to destitution; but he gave France an orderly government, a 
national unity, and a cultural splendor that won for her the unquestioned 
leadership of the Western world. He became the head and symbol of his 
country’s supreme epoch; and France, which lives on glory, has learned to 
forgive him for almost destroying her to make her great. 


I. Cf. Jacques Boulenger, The Seventeenth Century (New York, 1920), 243: “It is evident that she had 
nothing to do with the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes.” And the Encyclopaedia Britannica, XIV, 693a: 
“The Revocation and the dragonnades have been unjustlylaid to her charge.” Voltaire had long ago 
concluded likewise (Works, [New York, 1927] XXIa-290). 


II. The baionette was manufactured at Bayonne as early as 1500, but seems to have had its first large-scale 
use at Ypres in 1647.22 


III. From the French text in Fellows and Torrey, The Age of Enlightenment, 91-95. The letter was first 
published by d’Alembert in 1787. Its authenticity remained doubtful until 1825, when a copy of it was 
found in Fénelon’s own hand.32 
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FIG. 42—BALDASSARE LONGHENA: Palazzo Rezzonico, Venice. (Building at right) 
Courtesy of the Italian State Tourist Office 
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Switzerland, Germany, France, and England opened new vistas for Volume 6, 
The Reformation (1957). 

Mrs. Durant’s share in the preparation of these volumes became more and 
more substantial with each year, until in the case of Volume 7, The Age of 
Reason Begins (1961), it was so great that justice required the union of both 
names on the title page. And so it was on The Age of Louis XIV (1963), The Age 
of Voltaire (1965), and Rousseau and Revolution (winner of the Pulitzer Prize in 
1968). 

The publication of Volume 11, The Age of Napoleon, in 1975 concluded five 
decades of achievement. Ariel Durant died on October 25, 1981, at the age of 
83; Will Durant died 13 days later, on November 7, aged 96. Their last published 
work was A Dual Autobiography (1977). 
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Apology 


BLAME for the length of this volume must rest with authors fascinated to 
exuberant prolixity by the central theme—that pervasive and continuing conflict 
between religion and science-plus-philosophy which became a living drama in 
the eighteenth century, and which has resulted in the secret secularism of our 
times. How did it come about that a major part of the educated classes in Europe 
and America has lost faith in the theology that for fifteen centuries gave 
supernatural sanctions and supports to the precarious and uncongenial moral 
code upon which Western civilization has been based? What will be the effects 
—in morals, literature, and politics—of this silent but fundamental 
transformation? 

The scale of treatment in each volume has grown with the increasing number 
of past events and personalities still alive in their influence and interest today. 
This and the multiplicity of topics—all aspects of civilization in Western Europe 
from 1715 to 1756—may offer some excuse for the proliferation of the tale. So 
The Age of Voltaire has burst its seams, and spills over into a contemplated Part 
X, Rousseau and Revolution, which will carry the story to 1789. This will look 
at the transformation of the world map by the Seven Years’ War; the later years 
of Louis XV, 1756-74; the epoch of Johnson and Reynolds in England; the 
development of the Industrial Revolution; the flowering of German literature 
from Lessing to Goethe, of German philosophy from Herder to Kant, of German 
music from Gluck to Mozart; the collapse of feudalism in the France of Louis 
XVI; and the history of those peripheral nations—Sweden, Denmark, Poland, 
Russia, Turkey, Italy, Portugal, Spain—which have been deferred from this 
volume partly to save space, and as not directly involved (except through the 
papacy) in the great debate between reason and faith. This final volume will 
consider the later phases of that debate in the revolt of Rousseau against 
rationalism, and the heroic effort of Immanuel Kant to save the Christian 
theology through the Christian ethic. The perspective of the age of Voltaire will 
be completed in that Part X of The Story of Civilization. The epilogue to the 
present volume reviews the case for religion; the epilogue to Rousseau and 
Revolution, surveying all ten volumes, will face the culminating question: What 
are the lessons of history? 

We have tried to reflect reality by combining history and biography. The 


experiment will legitimately invite criticism, but it carries out the aim of 
“integral history.” Events and personalities go hand in hand through time, 
regardless of which were causes and which were effects; history speaks in 
events, but through individuals. This volume is not a biography of Voltaire; it 
uses his wandering and agitated life as connective tissue between nations and 
generations, and it accepts him as the most significant and illustrative figure of 
the period between the death of Louis XIV and the fall of the Bastille. Which, of 
all the men and women of that turbulent era, is more vividly remembered, more 
often read, more alive in influence today, than Voltaire? “Voltaire,” said Georg 
Brandes, “summarizes a century.”’ “Le vrai roi du dix-huitiéme siécle,” said 
Victor Cousin, “c’est Voltaire.”* Let us follow that living flame through his 
century. 
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NOTES ON THE USE OF THIS BOOK 

1. Dates of birth and death will be found in the Index. 

2. Voltaire reckoned a 50 per cent depreciation of French currency between 
1640 and 1750.° The general reader may use the following rough equivalents, as 
between 1750 and 1965, in terms of the currency of the United States of 
America: crown, $6.25 


ducat, $6.25 
écu, $3.75 
florin, $6.25 
franc, $1.25 
guilder, $5.25 
guinea, $26.25 
gulden, $5.25 
livre, $1.25 
louis d’or, $25.00 
mark, $16.67 
penny, $.10 
pound, $25.00 
shilling, $1.25 
sou, $.0625 
thaler, $4.00 


3. The location of works of art, when not indicated in the text, will usually be 
found in the Notes. In allocating such works, the name of the city will imply its 
leading gallery, as follows: Amsterdam—Rijksmuseum Berlin—Staatsmuseum 
Bologna—Accademia di Belle Arti Budapest—Museum of Fine Arts Chicago— 
Art Institute Cincinnati—Art Institute Cleveland—Museum of Art Detroit— 
Institute of Art Dresden—Gemalde-Galerie Dulwich—College Gallery 
Edinburgh—National Gallery Frankfurt—Stadelsches Kunstinstitut Geneva— 
Musée d’Art et d’Histoire The Hague—Mauritshuis Kansas City—Nelson 
Gallery Leningrad—Hermitage London—National Gallery Madrid—Prado 


Milan—Brera 

Naples—Museo Nazionale New York—Metropolitan Museum of Art Paris— 
Louvre 

San Marino, Calif—Henry E. Huntington Art Gallery Vienna— 
Kunsthistorisches Museum Washington—National Gallery 4. Passages in 
reduced type are especially dull and recondite, and are not essential to the 
general picture of the age. 
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PROLOGUE 


CHAPTER I 


France: The Regency 
1715-23 


I. THE YOUNG VOLTAIRE: 1694-1715 


HE was not yet Voltaire; till his release from the Bastille in 1718 he was 
Francois Marie Arouet. He was born in Paris on November 21, 1694, and 
became its distilled essence till 1778. His presumptive father, Francois Arouet, 
was an affluent attorney, acquainted with the poet Boileau and the courtesan 
Ninon de Lenclos, whose wills he wrote, and with the dramatist Pierre Corneille, 
whom he described as “the most boring mortal” he had ever met.' The mother, 
Marie Marguerite Daumard, was of slightly noble lineage, daughter of an official 
of the Parlement, and sister of the comptroller general of the royal guard; 
through them she had access to the court of Louis XIV. Her vivacity and 
sprightly wit made her home a minor salon. Voltaire thought she possessed all 
the intellect in his parentage, as his father had all the financial skill; the son 
absorbed both of these gifts into his heritage. She died at the age of forty, when 
he was seven. Of her five children the eldest was Armand, who adhered 
zealously to the Jansenist theology and the patrimonial property. Francois Marie, 
the youngest child, was so sickly in his first year that no one believed he could 
survive. He continued till his eighty-fourth year to expect and announce his early 
death. 

Among the friends of the family were several abbés. This title, meaning 
father, was given to any secular ecclesiastic, whether or not he was an ordained 
priest. Many abbés, while continuing to wear ecclesiastical dress, became men of 
the world and shone in society; several were prominently at home in irreverent 
circles; some lived up to their title literally but clandestinely. The Abbé de 
Chateauneuf was the last lover of Ninon de Lenclos and the first teacher of 
Voltaire. He was a man of wide culture and broad views; he passed on to his 
pupil the paganism of Ninon and the skepticism of Montaigne. According to an 
old but questioned story, he introduced to the boy a mock epic, La Moisade, 
which was circulating in secret manuscripts; its theme was that religion, aside 
from belief in a Supreme Being, was a device used by rulers to keep the ruled in 
order and awe.’ 


Voltaire’s education proceeded when his abbé tutor took him on a visit to 
Ninon. The famous hetaera was then (1704) eighty-four years old. Francois 
found her “dry as a mummy,” but still full of the milk of woman’s kindness. “It 
pleased her,” he later recalled, “to put me in her will; she left me two thousand 
francs to buy books with.”’ She died soon afterward. 

To balance this diet he was entered, age ten, as a resident student at the Jesuit 
College of Louis-le-Grand on the Left Bank of Paris. It was reputed the best 
school in France. Among its two thousand pupils were such sons of the nobility 
as could bear an education; in his seven years there Voltaire made many of the 
aristocratic friends with whom he maintained an easy familiarity throughout his 
life. He received a good training in the classics, in literature, and especially in 
drama; he acted in plays presented there, and, aged twelve, wrote a play himself. 
He did well in his studies, won many prizes, and delighted and alarmed his 
teachers. He expressed disbelief in hell, and called heaven “the great dormitory 
of the world.”* One of his teachers sadly predicted that this young wit would 
become the standard-bearer of French deism—i.e., a religion that discarded 
nearly all theology except belief in God. They endured him with their customary 
patience, and he reciprocated by retaining, through all his heresies, a warm 
respect and gratitude for the Jesuits who had disciplined his intellect to clarity 
and order. He wrote, when he was fifty-two: 


I was educated for seven years by men who took unrewarded and indefatigable pains to form the 
minds and morals of youth.... They inspired in me a taste for literature, and sentiments which will 
be a consolation to me to the end of my life. Nothing will ever efface from my heart the memory of 
Father Porée, who is equally dear to all who have studied under him. Never did a man make study 
and virtue so pleasant.... I had the good fortune to be formed by more than one Jesuit of the 
character of Father Porée. What did I see during the seven years that I was with the Jesuits? The 
most industrious, frugal, regulated life; all their hours divided between the care they took of us and 
the exercises of their austere profession. I call to witness the thousands educated by them, as I was; 


there is not one who would belie my words.” 


After graduation Francois proposed to make literature his profession, but his 
father, warning him that authorship was an open sesame to destitution, insisted 
on his studying law. For three years Francois, as he put it, “studied the laws of 
Theodosius and Justinian in order to know the practice of Paris.” He resented 
“the profusion of useless things with which they wished to load my brain; my 
motto is, TO THE POINT.” Instead of absorbing himself in pandects and precedents 
he cultivated the society of some skeptical epicureans who met in the Temple— 
the remains of an old monastery of the Knights Templar in Paris. Their chief was 
Philippe de Vendome, grand prior of France, who had enormous ecclesiastical 
revenues and little religious belief. With him were the Abbés Servien, de Bussy, 


and de Chaulieu, the Marquis de La Fare, the Prince de Conti, and other notables 
of easy income and gay life. The Abbé de Chaulieu proclaimed that wine and 
women were the most delectable boons granted to man by a wise and beneficent 
Nature.’ Voltaire adjusted himself without effort to this regimen, and shocked 
his father by staying out with such revelers till the then ungodly hour of 10 p.m. 

Presumably at the father’s request, Voltaire was appointed page to the French 
ambassador at The Hague (1713). All the world knows how the excitable youth 
fell in love with Olympe Dunoyer, pursued her with poetry, and promised her 
eternal adoration. “Never love equaled mine,” he wrote to her, “for never was 
there a person better worthy of love than you.”® The ambassador notified Arouet 
pere that Francois was not made for diplomacy. The father summoned his son 
home, disinherited him, and threatened to ship him off to the West Indies. 
Francois, from Paris, wrote to “Pimpette” that if she did not come to him he 
would kill himself. Being wiser by two years and one sex, she answered that he 
had better make his peace with his father and become a good lawyer. He 
received paternal pardon on condition that he enter a law office and reside with 
the lawyer. He agreed. Pimpette married a count. It was apparently Voltaire’s 
last romance of passion. He was as high-strung as any poet, he was all nerves 
and sensitivity, but he was not strongly sexed; he was to have a famous liaison, 
but it would be far less an attraction of bodies than a mating of minds. His 
energy flowed out through his pen. Already at the age of twenty-five he wrote to 
the Marquise de Mimeure: “Friendship is a thousand times more precious than 
love. It seems to me that I am in no degree made for passion. I find something a 
bit ridiculous in love... I have made up my mind to renounce it forever.”° 

On September 1, 1715, Louis XIV died, to the great relief of Protestant 
Europe and Catholic France. It was the end of a reign and an age: a reign of 
seventy-two years, an age—le grand siécle—that had begun in the glory of 
martial triumphs, the brilliance of literary masterpieces, the splendor of baroque 
art, and had ended in the decay of arts and letters, the exhaustion and 
impoverishment of the people, the defeat and humiliation of France. Everyone 
turned with hope and doubt to the government that was to succeed the 
magnificent and unmourned King. 


Il. THE STRUGGLE FOR THE REGENCY: 1715 
There was a new king, Louis XV, great-grandson of Louis XIV, but he was 


only five years old. He had lost his grandfather, his father, his mother, his 
brothers, his sisters, his great-grandfather last of all. Who would be regent for 


him? 

Two dauphins had preceded Le Roi Soleil to death: his son Louis, who had 
died in 1711, and his grandson, the Duke of Burgundy, who had died in 1712. 
Another grandson had been accepted as Philip V of Spain, on condition of 
renouncing all rights to the throne of France. Two of the old King’s illegitimate 
sons survived him; he had legitimized them, and had decreed that in default of 
princes of the royal blood, they should inherit his crown. The elder of them, 
Louis Auguste, Duc du Maine, now forty-five, was an amiable weakling whose 
consciousness of his club foot intensified his shyness and timidity; he might well 
have been content with the luxury and ease of his 900,000-livre estate at Sceaux 
(just outside of Paris), had not his ambitious wife prodded him to compete for 
the regency. The Duchesse du Maine never forgot that she was the 
granddaughter of the Great Condé; she maintained an almost royal court at 
Sceaux, where she patronized artists and poets (including Voltaire), and gathered 
about her a gay and faithful entourage as a prelude and springboard to 
sovereignty. She had some charms. She was immaculate in body and garb, so 
short and slim that she could have been taken for a girl; she had wit and 
cleverness, a good classical education, a ready tongue, an inexhaustible and 
exhausting vivacity. She was sure that under her thumb her husband would make 
a delightful regent. She had prevailed sufficiently with the forces about the dying 
King to have drawn from him (August 12, 1715) a will that left to the Duc du 
Maine control of the young Louis’ person, education, and household troops, and 
a place on the Council of Regency. However, a codicil (August 25) to that will 
named, as president of the Council, Philippe II, Duc d’Orléans. 

Philippe was the son of the old King’s androgynous brother Philippe I 
(“Monsieur”) by a second wife, the robust and realistic Charlotte Elisabeth, 
Princess Palatine. The youth’s education had been entrusted to an abbé whom 
both Saint-Simon’s Memoirs and Duclos’ Secret Memoirs of the Regency 
describe as a cloaca maxima of vices. The son of a provincial apothecary, 
Guillaume Dubois studied hard, earned his living by tutoring, married, then left 
his wife, with her consent, to enter the Collége Saint-Michel at Paris, where he 
paid his tuition by zealously performing menial tasks. Graduating, he accepted a 
position as aide to Saint-Laurent, officer of the household to “Monsieur.” He 
took the tonsure and minor orders, apparently forgetting his wife. When Saint- 
Laurent died Dubois was made tutor to the future Regent. According to the 
rarely impartial Duclos, “the Abbé felt that he would soon be despised by his 
pupil if he did not corrupt him; he left nothing undone to accomplish this end, 
and unfortunately was but too successful.”'® Saint-Simon, who hated 
unpedigreed talent, enjoyed himself describing Dubois: 


A little, pitiful, wizened, herring-gutted man in a flaxen wig, with a weazel’s face brightened by 
some intellect. In familiar terms, he was a regular scamp. All the vices unceasingly fought within 
him for supremacy, so that a continual uproar filled his mind. Avarice, debauchery, ambition were 
his gods; perfidy, flattery, footlicking his means of action; complete impiety was his religion; and he 
held the opinion, as a great principle, that probity and honesty are chimeras with which people deck 
themselves, but which have no existence.... He had wit, learning, knowledge of the world, and 
much desire to please and insinuate himself, but all was spoiled by an odor of falsehood which 
escaped in spite of him through every pore of his body.... Wicked,... treacherous, and ungrateful, 
expert in the blackest villainies, terribly brazen when detected. He desired everything, envied 


everything, and wished to seize everything, |! 


Saint-Simon was close to Philippe’s family, and must not be rashly contradicted; 
we must add, however, that this abbé was a good scholar, an able aide, a wise 
and successful diplomat, and that Philippe, knowing the man well, remained 
faithful to him to the end. 

The pupil, perhaps already botched by his paternal ancestry, took readily to 
his tutor’s instructions, and bettered them in mind and vice. He delighted his 
teacher by his tenacious memory, his intellectual acumen, his penetrating wit, his 
understanding and appreciation of literature and art. Dubois secured Fontenelle 
to ground the youth in science, and Homberg to initiate him into chemistry; later 
Philippe, like Charles II of England and Voltaire at Cirey, was to have his own 
laboratory, and seek in chemical experiments some respite from adultery. He 
painted tolerably, played the lyre, engraved illustrations for books, and collected 
art with the most discriminating taste. In none of these fields did he dig deeply; 
his interests were too varied, and his amusements had an option on his time. He 
was quite devoid of religious belief; even in public he “affected a scandalous 
impiety.”’* In this and in his sexual license he gave a symbol and impetus to his 
country and century. 

Like most of us he was a confusion of characters. He lied with ease and sly 
delight at need or whim; he spent millions of francs, drawn from an 
impoverished people, on his personal pleasures and pursuits; however, he was 
generous and kindly, affable and tolerant, “naturally good, humane, and 
compassionate” (said Saint-Simon’’), and more faithful to his friends than to his 
mistresses. He drank himself drunk as a nightly ritual before going to bed." 
When his mother reproved him he answered her, “From six o’clock in the 
morning till night I am subjected to prolonged and fatiguing labor; if I did not 
amuse myself after that, I could not bear it; I should die of melancholy.” 

Perhaps his sexual redundancies had some excuse in the abortion of his first 
love. He developed a passionate attachment to Mlle. de Séry, a highborn maid of 
honor to his mother. He wrote poetry for her, sang to her, visited her twice a day, 
and wished to marry her. Louis XIV frowned, and powerfully recommended his 


bastard daughter, the Duchesse de Blois. Philippe obeyed (1692), but continued 
his attentions to Mlle. de Séry so zealously that she bore him a son. The angry 
monarch banished her from Paris. Philippe sent her many livres, but tried, with 
brief success, to be faithful to his wife. She gave him a daughter, the future 
Duchesse de Berry, who became his dearest love and bitterest tragedy. 

The death of his father (1701) gave Philippe the ducal title and family wealth, 
with no other obligation but to enjoy his life in peace and risk it in war. He had 
already fought bravely against the first Grand Alliance (1692-97), receiving 
some major wounds; now he won further distinction by his reckless gallantry in 
the War of the Spanish Succession (1702-13). Surviving, he rewarded himself 
with a feast of tarts. Through all his sins, and except in his impieties, he 
maintained a charm of manners and a refinement and courtesy of speech 
reminiscent of the Sun King’s idyllic youth. 

Only when all direct heirs to the throne had been removed by death or treaty 
did it occur to Philippe that he might claim the regency. Gossip accused him of 
having poisoned the princes of the blood to clear his way to sovereignty, but 
posterity has agreed with Louis XIV in rejecting this calumny. Several groups 
began’ to think of him as a lesser evil than the Duc and Duchesse du Maine. 
French Protestants who had under duress accepted conversion to Catholicism 
prayed for his accession to the regency as a man notably inclined to toleration; 
so did the Jansenists, suffering under royal persecution and papal bulls; so did 
the esprits forts, or freethinkers, who were delighted with the idea of a 
freethinker ruling France; so did the Parisian populace, tired of the late King’s 
tardy austerities; so did George I of England, who offered him financial aid, 
which Philippe refused. Above all, the “nobility of the sword”—the titled 
families that had been reduced from their ancient power by Richelieu and Louis 
XIV to become dependent parasites of the court—hoped through Philippe to 
avenge itself against the royal insult of subjection to bastards in rule and to 
tradesmen in administration. Saint-Simon, himself among the highest-ranking 
nobles, urged Philippe to abandon his idleness and debauchery, and fight for his 
right to the regency. 

Philippe cared more for pleasure than for power, and might have preferred to 
be left alone. But now, prodded by his friends, he spurred himself to a flurry of 
action. He or they, under the Duc du Maine’s nose, bought the support of the 
royal household troops. They won political and military notables with promises 
of office, and coddled the Parlement with hopes of former privileges renewed. 
On September 2, 1715—the very day after Louis XIV’s death—Philippe 
summoned the Paris Parlement, the leaders of the nobility, and the chief officials 
of the state to the Palais de Justice. The Duc du Maine came hoping to receive 


the regency, but the audacity, mendacity, and eloquence of the Duc d’Orléans 
outplayed him. “I shall never,” Philippe promised, “have any other purpose but 
to relieve the people, to re-establish good order in the finances, to maintain 
peace at home and abroad, and to restore unity and tranquillity to the Church. 
Therein I shall be aided by the wise representations of this august assembly, and 
I hereby ask for them in anticipation”;'® i.e., he offered to restore to the 
Parlement that “right of remonstrance” (against royal edicts) which the late King 
had denied and ignored. This adroit move carried the day; the Parlement almost 
unanimously declared Philippe regent, and gave him full control of the Council. 
The Duc du Maine protested that these arrangements contravened the dead 
King’s will, and that under such conditions he could no longer be answerable for 
the boy King’s person, and must ask to be relieved of that duty. Philippe and the 
Parlement took him at his word, and Maine, furious but helpless, retired to 
Sceaux and the tirades of his wife. Philippe d’Orléans, aged forty-two, became 
for eight years regent of France. 


Ill. BOOM AND CRASH: 1716-20 


His first task was to restore financial order and stability to the state. He 
inherited a bankrupt government, with a debt of 2,400,000,000 livres; to which 
was added a floating debt of 590 million livres in the form of billets d’état— 
royal promissory notes circulating in the nation, and now worth hardly a third of 
their face value. The net receipts of the government for 1715 were 69 million 
livres; its expenses, 147 million. Most of the revenue expected in 1716 had been 
spent in advance.'” 

Saint-Simon advised a flat declaration of bankruptcy. Duc Adrien Maurice de 
Noailles protested. The Regent compromised with some intermediate measures 
of economy and reform. The army was reduced to 25,000 men; discharged 
soldiers were exempted from taxes for six years; those with eight children were 
permanently exempt. The taille, the gabelle, the capitation, and other taxes were 
reduced; abuses in their collection were denounced, and some were remedied. 
Hundreds of dispensable governmental officeholders were dismissed—2,400 in 
Paris alone. A Chambre de Justice was established (March, 1716) before which 
all those financiers, merchants, munitions manufacturers, and others were 
summoned on suspicion of having defrauded the government. Here Noailles, 
accustomed to military measures, instituted a veritable terror; those who would 
reveal their fellow defaulters were promised lenience; informers were promised 
a fifth of all funds recovered by their help; the penalty of death was decreed 


against interference with informers; confiscation of property and condemnation 
to the galleys for life were prescribed for those who gave false testimony about 
their finances. Some convicted persons were hanged; some were put into 
pillories before a rejoicing populace; a few financiers, hopeless of clearing 
themselves, committed suicide. The results were not commensurate with the 
methods. Most of the guilty bought exemption from examination or conviction 
by bribing the officials of the Chamber, or the friends of the Regent, or his 
mistresses. Corruption ran to the point where, instead of the guilty offering 
bribes, the courtiers solicited them. A financier having been fined 1,200,000 
livres, a courtier promised to have the fine forgiven for a fee of 300,000 livres. 
“My dear Count,” said the financier, “you come too late; I have just concluded a 
similar arrangement with your wife for half that sum.”’® The edict that dissolved 
the Chambre de Justice (March, 1717) declared, with a candor rare in 
governments, that “corruption was so widely spread that almost all classes were 
infected with it, so that just punishments could not be laid upon so great a 
number of guilty persons without dangerously disturbing commerce, public 
order, and the state.” The net profit to the government, when the inquisition was 
ended, was some seventy million francs.'® 

Disappointed with these results, the Regent gave ear to a remarkable Scot 
who offered him a new system of finance. John Law, born to an Edinburgh 
banker in 1671, studied banking in London, saw the opening of the Bank of 
England in 1694, fought a duel over a love affair, killed his rival, and fled to the 
Continent with a death sentence on his head. He was handsome, affable, 
mathematical; he speculated successfully in foreign exchange, and his capacity 
for calculating and remembering the combinations of cards helped him to butter 
his bread in divers lands. He watched the working of the banks at Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, Venice, and Genoa. In Amsterdam especially he felt the magic of the 
credit system, by which a bank issued paper money to many times the gold value 
of its reserves, putting ten gulden to work on the security of one, and so 
stimulating, facilitating, and multiplying industrial and commerical activities; 
and there he saw how, with a bank that businessmen could trust, transactions 
might be effected by a mere shifting of bank balances, without the nuisance of 
carrying or exchanging silver or gold. He wondered why such a national bank 
and credit system could not be established in France. He conceived what was 
later called his Systéme. 

His central conception was to increase the employment of men and materials 
by issuing paper money, on the credit of the state, to twice the value of the 
national reserves in silver, gold, and land; and by lowering the rate of interest, so 
encouraging businessmen to borrow money for new enterprises and methods in 


industry and commerce. In this way money would create business, business 
would increase employment and production, the national revenues and reserves 
would rise, more money could be issued, and the beneficent spiral would 
expand. If the public, instead of hoarding the precious metals, could be induced, 
by interest payments, to deposit its savings in a national bank, these savings 
could be added to the reserves, and additional currency could be issued; idle 
money would be put to work, and the prosperity of the country would be 
advanced. 

In 1708 Law expounded his ideas to the French government; Louis XIV 
rejected them. When Philippe d’Orléans became regent, Law proposed to 
redeem with his System the bankrupt finances of France. He inquired why it was 
that only France, Spain, and Portugal, among the leading states of Europe, were 
still without national banks, and why it was that France, with a soil so fruitful 
and men so clever, was nevertheless lying prostrate in economic stagnation. 
Philippe agreed to let him establish, as a private venture, a Banque Générale 
(1716). It accepted deposits, paid interest, made loans, and issued bank notes— 
for ten, a hundred, and a thousand francs—whose steady value, tied to a fixed 
weight of silver, soon made them a preferred medium of exchange. These notes 
constituted the first regular paper money, and Law’s bank, with its provincial 
branches, set up the first organized credit system in France. In April, 1717, the 
notes of the bank were made receivable for taxes. 

In September Law advanced to a more adventurous stage of his ideas. He 
secured from the Regent a concession to a new Compagnie d’Occident for the 
exploitation of the whole Mississippi basin, then under French control. He sold 
to the public 200,000 shares in this Company of the West at 500 livres per share; 
it was a high price, but three quarters of the payment could be made in billets 
d’état—government notes—at their face value, which was thrice their actual 
worth. Glad of this opportunity to exchange depreciated paper for shares in a 
profit-promising enterprise, the public soon took up all the shares. With swelling 
optimism Law instructed his bank to buy the royal tobacco monopoly, and all 
French companies handling foreign trade; these he combined with the 
Compagnie d’Occident in a Compagnie des Indes, which was to monopolize all 
foreign commerce. A socialism of external trade seemed to some businessmen to 
presage a socialism of internal production and distribution; opposition to Law 
began to form. 

On December 4, 1718, Law’s bank was reconstituted as the Banque Royale; 
its notes were declared legal tender, and it was given almost full control of the 
nation’s finances. He issued new stock in the Compagnie des Indes at 550 livres 
the share; it was soon subscribed. Expectation of high returns raised the public 


estimate of the shares’ worth; they were exchanged at an ever-increasing price in 
a wave of speculation, until they were quoted at 5,000 livres, nine or ten times 
their face value. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, passing through Paris in 1718, 
smiled at the sight of France submitting its economic life to a Briton. Law 
himself allowed his imagination to distance his judgment. The new Banque 
Royale not only took charge of the Mint and all tax collections; it took over the 
national debt by giving a share in the Compagnie des Indes in exchange for 
5,000 livres’ face value in government obligations; in this way, he thought, 
passive capital would become active in his varied enterprises. He further 
endangered the solvency of the Banque by making a gift of 24,00 shares to the 
Regent. 

Despite these rash ventures, public confidence in him was unimpaired, public 
enthusiasm for the Compagnie rose, buyers bid higher and higher for its shares. 
Counterfeiters added to the furor by throwing false share certificates upon the 
market. The narrow, dirty Rue Quincampoix, where the System had its offices, 
was for two years the Wall Street of Paris. Buyers and sellers of all classes, 
duchesses and prostitutes, Parisians, provincials, foreigners, gathered there in 
numbers and excitement mounted day by day. Some were trampled to death in 
the crush, or were run down by the carriages of the aristocracy. Old Maréchal de 
Villars, riding by, stopped to lecture the crowd for its fanatic greed. Tiny stalls in 
the little street fetched higher rentals per month than houses had brought in 
twenty years. Residents complained that the noise was unbearable. Still the 
buyers shouted their competing offers; the price of a share rose almost daily, 
sometimes hourly; at the end of 1719 some were sold for 12,000 livres each; by 
that time the market value of all outstanding shares was eighty times greater than 
the worth of all the known gold and silver in France.*° Since only ten per cent of 
its face value had to be paid for a share, turnovers were rapid, and fortunes were 
made in a day. A banker made 100 million livres, a hotel waiter thirty million.*' 
Now for the first time men heard the word millionaire.” 

Law was the man of the hour. In 1720 he was made comptroller general of 
finances. Highflown lords and ladies fluttered in his anteroom, seeking his 
advice in money matters or his support in court intrigues. “I myself,” Voltaire 
would recall, “saw him pass through the galleries of the Palais-Royal followed 
by dukes and peers, marshals of France, bishops of the Church.”*? A duchess 
humbly kissed his hand. 

He was not visibly spoiled by the apparent triumph of his ideas, or by the 
exaltation of his personal power; indeed, he was alarmed by the exaggerated 
value that public avidity had placed upon the shares of the company.** He took 
no advantage of his position to swell his own wealth. Saint-Simon, who opposed 


the System, declared: 


There was neither avarice nor roguery in his composition. He was a gentle, good, respectable man, 
whom excess of credit and fortune had not spoiled, and whose deportment, equipage, table, and 
furniture could not scandalize anyone. He suffered with singular patience and constancy all 
vexations excited by his operations, until toward the last ... he became quick and bad-tempered. 


Some of the nobility frowned upon him as an alien and a Protestant, and noted 
that he and his English wife, though they seemed devoted to each other, were not 
legally married. To reduce this hostility Law accepted French citizenship and the 
Roman Catholic faith. 

He used his power to spur the prosperity of his adopted country. He reduced 
taxes and put an end to their clumsy and corrupt collection by private agencies. 
He showed for the masses a sympathy unusual in financiers. He broke up, for 
cultivation by the peasantry, large estates held by the Church or by corporations; 
he went so far as to propose, soon after being made comptroller general, that the 
Church be compelled to sell all the property it had acquired since 1600—that is, 
half of all its French possessions.*° He anticipated Turgot by abolishing duties on 
the movement of food and goods within France. He organized the building or 
repair of roads, bridges, and canals. He brought in skilled artisans from abroad to 
establish new industries; he encouraged industrial expansion by lowering the rate 
of interest on loans; French enterprises increased sixty per cent in the two years 
(1719-20) of his ascendancy. He revived and multiplied the merchant marine by 
expanding trade with Asia, Africa, and America; French ships engaged in 
foreign trade numbered sixteen in March, 1719, three hundred in June, 1720; 
French foreign commerce, under Law, reached again the zenith it had touched 
under Colbert. He persuaded French nobles to finance the production of coffee 
and tobacco in Louisiana, and himself financed the development of the Arkansas 
River area. In 1718 New Orleans was founded, and took the Regent’s family 
name. 

Despite the many-sided efforts of Law and Philippe, the American enterprise 
did not prosper. Much of the Mississippi Valley was still unconquered 
wilderness. Every effort was made to settle the region with French colonists. 
Law offered dowries and 450 acres to emigrating families. When emigration 
proved less attractive than speculation, prisoners, vagabonds, and prostitutes 
were deported to Louisiana, and young men and women (like the Manon Lescaut 
of Prévost’s novel) were pressed into the venture by stratagem or force. Such 
victims were so badly fed that many of them died on the way. Edicts of May, 
1720, stopped this barbarous impressment. In the colony itself poor equipment, 
bad management, and rebellion hampered economic improvement, and made the 


earnings of the “Mississippi Company” (as the people called it) far less than 
speculation had presumed. Hopes of gold or precious stones to be mined from 
the colonial soil proved illusory, though Law himself had entertained that dream. 

News of these difficulties must have reached France. The cleverest of the 
speculators judged that the shares of the company had touched their peak, and 
that it was now time to sell. They made great profits by selling promptly; 
thousands of others, equally greedy but poorer in information or judgment, were 
ruined by selling too late. In December, 1719, the selling became more eager and 
competitive than the buying. Within a month the Duc de Bourbon disposed of 
his shares for twenty million livres; the Prince de Conti sold his for fourteen 
million; three wagons were needed to cart away the gold that Law did not dare 
refuse the Prince for his bank notes and company shares.*° A Prussian speculator 
unloaded his holdings and departed with thirty million livres in gold. Others 
cashed their shares to buy land, houses, jewelry, and other articles whose worth 
rested on the solid base of human need or vanity. The financiers who had been 
punished by the Chamber of Justice revenged themselves by cashing their notes 
and sending the gold out of France. Law tried to stop the drain of gold from the 
treasury by securing from the Regent edicts forbidding the public to hold, trade, 
or export the precious metals, and requiring the surrender of all gold and silver 
above the value of five hundred francs to the Banque Royale. Agents of the bank 
were empowered to enter homes and search for hidden precious metal; even 
Louis XIV had never ventured upon such an invasion of privacy. “Many 
people,” according to Saint-Simon, “hid their money with so much secrecy that, 
dying without being able to say where they had put it, their little treasures 
remained buried and lost to their heirs.”? 

As the price of shares continued to decline, Law tried to bolster it by offering 
9,000 livres (in paper money) per share; but the consequent increase in bank 
notes lowered their value and raised the price of goods. By May, 1720, prices 
had risen one hundred per cent, wages seventy-five per cent, as compared with 
1716; by July a pair of silk stockings brought forty livres. A panic of inflation set 
in; men rushed to exchange paper currency and stock certificates for goods; so 
the Duc de La Force amassed candles, and the Maréchal d’Estrées piled up 
stores of coffee and chocolate. To check this flight from money to goods, Law 
announced (May 21) a fifty per cent reduction in the official value of bank notes 
and company shares. It was a serious error—perhaps due to pressure from the 
frightened Regent, who himself felt the pressure of Law’s noble and clerical 
foes.*® Philippe tried to ease the crisis by restoring all his company shares to the 
bank.” 

Nevertheless, the wave of selling continued. In July the bank was compelled 


to suspend payment on any of its notes above ten francs. Holders of the notes 
besieged the bank, clamoring for the redemption of their paper in silver or gold. 
In Paris the crowd was so great that ten women were trampled to death in the 
confusion; later three of the corpses were carried in an angry procession beneath 
the windows of the Regent. The people, whose mad speculation had caused the 
collapse of the System, held Law responsible for all difficulties. Attempts were 
made to seize and kill him; these failing, his coach was smashed to pieces in the 
courtyard of the Palais-Royal. Repeated riots expressed the feeling of the public 
that it had been deceived by financial tricks, and that the upper classes had 
profited at the expense of the community. Parlement joined in the attacks upon 
Law; Philippe banished it to Pontoise (July 20); the people defended the 
Parlement. 

In August the shares of the Mississippi Company, which at their peak had 
reached 12,000 livres, fell to 2,000, and the bank notes dropped to ten per cent of 
their original worth. In October the news leaked out—and spread from mouth to 
mouth—that the Regent, during the prosperity of the Banque Royale, had drawn 
from it notes to the total face value of three billion francs, of which a large part 
had been consumed in lavish gifts to friends and mistresses. About the same time 
a cashier of the bank absconded to Prussia with an enormous quantity of its gold. 
The shares of the Mississippi Company fell to 200 livres. In December the 
Regent abolished the bank, dismissed Law, and recalled the Parlement. On the 
fourteenth, Law left France with his son. He had sunk his own fortune into the 
Compagnie des Indes, and shared the fate of most shareholders; he had deposited 
no funds abroad; now he took with him only two thousand livres and a few 
mediocre gems. At Brussels he received from Peter the Great an invitation to 
come and take charge of Russia’s finances; he refused. He retired to Venice, was 
joined by his wife and daughter, lived in obscurity and poverty, and died there in 
1729. 

The principles upon which he had established his bank were theoretically 
sound; they would have made France solvent and prosperous had it not been for 
the incredible avidity of speculators and the extravagance of the Regent. Law’s 
Own accounts, on examination, were found to be without fault. Temporarily the 
French economy was left apparently in ruins: shareholders and noteholders were 
demanding impossible payment, the circulation of money was almost paralyzed, 
industry was hesitating, foreign commerce was becalmed, prices were beyond 
the capacity of the people to pay. The Regent summoned the brothers Paris to 
make some order out of the chaos. They called in all bank notes and redeemed 
their diverse categories with liens on the national revenue, at a loss of sixteen to 
ninety-five per cent to the holders. The public, its fury exhausted, submitted 


patiently to this practical bankruptcy. 

Something remained from the debacle. Agriculture benefited from the rise in 
the value of its products and the depreciation of the currency. Industry, 
stimulated by low interest and high prices, recovered rapidly; new enterprises 
appeared everywhere. Internal trade profited from the reduction of internal tolls; 
commerce, when the chaos subsided, resumed its extension overseas. The 
middle classes, in whom the pursuit of gain was natural and necessary, emerged 
unscathed and enlarged. Financiers multiplied in number and power. The 
nobility gained by paying its debts in cheapened currency, but lost face by 
having shown, in the fever of speculation, a concupiscence as blatant as in any 
class. The Regency remained tarnished with its faithlessness to its financial 
obligations and its continued luxury amid widespread disaster. An anonymous 
critic complained that “it will take centuries to eradicate the evil which Law is 
responsible for in having accustomed the people to ease and luxury, in having 
made them discontented with their condition, in having raised the price of food 
and manual labor, and in making all classes of tradespeople look for exorbitant 
profits.”°? But that same commercial spirit stimulated the economy and the 
intellect of France, while lowering the moral tone of French society. By 1722 the 
French economy had recovered sufficiently to let the Regent return, with the 
easy conscience of a government, to his wonted ways of kindly rule and 
generous adultery. 


IV. THE REGENT 


His German mother had warned him to check his amiability. “It is better to be 
kind than harsh,” she told him, “but justice consists in punishing as well as 
rewarding; and it is certain that he who does not make Frenchmen fear him will 
soon fear them, for they despise those who do not intimidate them.”*! Philippe, 
molded by Montaigne, admired English liberty, and spoke optimistically about 
having subjects who would not obey him blindly, but would be intelligent 
enough to let him explain to them the reasons for his laws. He symbolized the 
spirit of his regime by abandoning Versailles and coming to live in the Palais- 
Royal, in the heart and fever of Paris. He disliked the ceremonies and publicity 
of court life, and put them behind him. For further ease and privacy he arranged 
that the young King should live not at Versailles but in the chateau of suburban 
Vincennes. Far from poisoning the boy, as gossip alleged, Philippe showed him 
every kindness and all due subordination, so that Louis XV preserved throughout 
his life a grateful remembrance of the care which the Regent had lavished upon 


him.°? 

Two days after Louis XIV had been buried, Philippe ordered the release from 
the Bastille of all prisoners except those known to have been guilty of serious 
crimes against society. Hundreds of these men had been imprisoned by secret 
letters (lettres de cachet) of the late King; most of them were Jansenists accused 
only of religious nonconformity; others had been incarcerated so long that no 
one, not even themselves, knew the cause. One man, arrested thirty-five years 
before, had never been brought to trial or told the reason of his confinement; 
released in his old age, he found himself bewildered by freedom; he did not 
know a soul in Paris, and had not a sou; he begged, and was allowed, to remain 
in the Bastille to the end of his life. 

The dead King’s confessor, Michel Le Tellier, who had hounded the 
Jansenists, was banished from Paris. The Regent advised the opposing factions 
in the Church to quiet their disputes. He winked an eye at clandestine 
Protestants, and appointed several of them to administrative posts. He wished to 
renew the liberal Edict of Nantes, but the Jesuits and the Jansenists united in 
denouncing such toleration, and his minister Dubois, angling for a cardinal’s hat, 
dissuaded him.* “The justice refused to the Protestants by the two factions in the 
Church was won for them only by philosophy.”** The Regent was a Voltairean 
before Voltaire. He had no perceptible religious belief; under the pious Louis 
XIV he had read Rabelais in church;*° now he allowed Voltaire, Fontenelle, and 
Montesquieu to publish books that only a few years before would have been 
banned from France as imperiling Christian belief. 

Politically, and even when he sent Voltaire to the Bastille, Philippe was a 
liberal and enlightened ruler. He explained his ordinances to the people in terms 
so moderate and sincere that Michelet saw in them a herald of the Constituent 
Assembly of 1789.°° Offices were filled with able men regardless of their enmity 
to the Regent himself; one who had threatened him with assassination was made 
chief of the Council of Finance.*’ Philippe, by nature epicurean, remained a stoic 
till 5 p.m; till then, says Saint-Simon, “he devoted himself exclusively to public 
business, reception of ministers, councils, etc., never dining during the day, but 
taking chocolate between two and three o’clock, when everybody was allowed to 
enter his room... His familiarity and his readiness of access extremely pleased 
people, but were much abused.”*® “Of all the race of Henry [V”—that is, of all 
the Bourbons—said Voltaire, “Philippe d’Orléans resembled that monarch the 
most in his courage, goodness of heart, openness, gaiety, affability, and freedom 
of access, and with an understanding better cultivated.”*° He disconcerted 
ambassadors and councilors by the range of his knowledge, the penetration of 
his mind, the wisdom of his judgment.*° But he shared the weakness of 


philosophers—the ability and willingness to see so many sides to a subject that 
time was absorbed in discussion, and decisive action was deferred. 

Liberal though he was, he would not tolerate any abridgment of the traditional 
royal authority. When Parlement, availing itself of the privilege of remonstrance 
which he had promised it, refused to register some of his decrees (i.e., to enter 
them among the recognized laws of the land), he summoned it (August 25, 1718) 
to a famous lit de justice—a session at which the King, seated on a “bed” of 
judgment, exercised his sovereignty to compel the registration of a royal edict. 
The 153 magistrates, solemn in their scarlet robes, walked on foot to the 
Tuileries. The young King, following Philippe’s instructions, ordered them—and 
they proceeded—to register the Regent’s decrees. Since the Duc and Duchesse 
du Maine had continued to oppose him in council and by intrigues, he took the 
occasion to deprive the royal bastards of their status as princes of the blood. The 
legitimate dukes were restored to their former precedence and rights, to the 
delight of the Duc de Saint-Simon, to whom this was the greatest achievement of 
the Regency, and the noblest moment of his Mémoires. 

The Duchesse du Maine did not accept defeat. She financed some of the wits 
who pricked the Regent with lampoons. He tolerated these barbs with the 
patience of St. Sebastian, excepting, as we shall see, the Philippiques and the 
J ai-vus (“I-have-seens”) attributed to Voltaire. In December, 1718, the Duchess 
entered into a conspiracy with Cellamare, the Spanish ambassador, with 
Alberoni, the Spanish premier, and with Cardinal Melchior de Polignac to 
overthrow the Regent and make Philip V of Spain king of France, with the Duc 
du Maine as his chief minister. The conspiracy was discovered, the ambassador 
was dismissed, the Duke and Duchess were sent to separate prisons, from which 
they were released in 1721. The Duke claimed ignorance of the plot. The 
Duchess resumed her court and intrigues at Sceaux. 

Amid these harassments, and within the limits of tradition and his character, 
Philippe undertook some moderate reforms. More roads were built during his 
brief tenure than in Louis XIV’s half century. He saved millions of francs by 
abandoning Marly and Versailles, and keeping a numerically modest court. 
Many of Law’s innovations survived in a more economical and merciful 
collection of taxes, and the dismissal of taxgatherers accused of corruption or 
waste. Philippe contemplated a graduated income tax: he tried it in Normandy, in 
Paris, and at La Rochelle; it lapsed with his premature death. He did his best to 
keep France out of war; he demobilized thousands of troops, and settled them on 
uncultivated land; he housed the remaining soldiers in barracks instead of 
quartering them upon the people. With generous vision he opened the University 
of Paris and the Bibliotheque Royale to all qualified students without charge; the 


state paid their tuition.*! He supported with public funds the Académie Royale 
des Sciences, the Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, the 
Académie Royale de |’ Architecture; he financed the publication of learned 
works; he established in the Louvre an Académie des Arts Mécaniques to 
promote invention and the industrial arts.** He gave pensions to artists, scholars, 
and savants, provided rooms for them in the royal palaces, and loved to talk with 
these men about their diverse pursuits. His measures and reforms fell short of 
full fruition partly because of the incubus of debt and the collapse of Law’s 
financial revolution, and partly through the Regent’s own physical and moral 
defects. 

It is one of the pitiful tragedies in the history of France that this man with so 
many virtues of mind and heart was sullied and weakened with the debauchery 
of his class and time. Son of a sexual invert, tutored by an ecclesiastical rake, he 
grew up almost devoid of restraint in sexual indulgence. “He would have had 
virtues,” said Duclos, “if one could have them without principles.”*’ Forced to 
marry an illegitimate daughter of Louis XIV, and finding no love or comfort in 
his wife, he took to frequent drunkenness, and to such a concatenation of 
mistresses as no ruler has equaled outside of Islamic seraglios. He chose his 
male friends among roisterers whom he called roués, who spent fortunes in 
venery and furnished their homes with costly art and sexual stimulants.“ In the 
Palais-Royal, or in his villa at St.-Cloud, Philippe joined his friends—mostly 
young nobles, but also some cultivated Englishmen like Lords Stair and 
Stanhope—in petits soupers where cultured women like Mme. du Deffand 
mingled with actresses, divas, and mistresses in providing feminine stimulation 
to male wit. Says Saint-Simon, with possibly some sanctimonious coloration: 


At these parties the character of everyone was passed in review, ministers and favorites like the 
rest, with a liberty which was unbridled license. The gallantries past and present of the court and the 
town, all the old stories, disputes, jokes, absurdities, were raked up; nobody was spared; M. le Duc 
d’Orléans had his say like the rest. But very rarely did these discourses make the slightest 
impression upon him. The company drank as much as they could, inflamed themselves, said the 
filthiest things without stint, uttered impieties with emulation; and when they had made a good deal 


of noise and were very drunk, they went to bed to recommence the same game the next day. 


Philippe’s restless, uprooted spirit expressed itself in the brief tenure of his 
concubines. They rarely reigned beyond a month, but the superseded ones bided 
their time till it came their turn again. His valets, even his friends, brought him 
ever new candidates. Women of high rank, like the Comtesse de Parabére, 
adventuresses like Mme. de Tencin, singers and dancers from the opera, models 
of perfect beauty like Mme. de Sabran (whose “noble bearing” and “figure finest 
in the world” agitated even the virtuous Saint-Simon), gave themselves to the 


Regent for a spell of royalty, or for pensions, subsidies, jewelry; and he lavished 
gifts upon them from his own income or the ailing treasury. Careless though he 
was, he never allowed these women to elicit state secrets from him, or to discuss 
state affairs; when Mme. de Sabran tried to, he made her look at herself in a 
mirror, and asked her, “Can one talk business to such a pretty face? I shouldn’t 
like it at all.”*° Her sway ended soon afterward. 

This same paragon of promiscuity loved his mother, visited her twice daily, 
and meekly bore her sorrowful reprimands. He did not love his wife, but he gave 
her attentions and courtesy, and found time to have five children by her. He 
loved his children, grieved when his youngest daughter took to a nunnery, and 
let no day pass without visiting, in the Luxembourg Palace, his oldest daughter, 
whose life was almost as sad a scandal as his own. 

Her marriage with Charles, Duc de Berry, soon became an oscillation of war 
and truce. Having caught him in alien arms, she agreed to smile upon his 
infidelities if he would condone her own; a contemporary chronicle adds that 
“they undertook to protect each other.”*” Granddaughter of “Monsieur le 
Sodomite,” and scion of a Bavarian family with insanity in its blood, she found 
stability of mind or morals beyond her power; and her consciousness of her 
faults heated a haughty temper that alarmed all who entered her life. She took 
full advantage of her derivation, rode through Paris like a queen, and kept at the 
Luxembourg a luxurious ménage, sometimes with eight hundred servants.*® 
When her husband died (1714) she entertained a succession of lovers. She 
shocked everyone by her drunkenness and debauchery, indecent language, and 
scornful pride; and her fits of piety alternated with skeptical sallies against 
religion. 

She seems never to have loved anyone so much as her father, nor he anyone 
so much as her. She shared his intelligence, sensitivity, and wit along with his 
morals, and her beauty in youth rivaled that of his choicest mistresses. The 
gossip of Paris, having no heart and knowing no law, accused them of incest; for 
good measure it added that he had committed incest with all three of his 
daughters.*? Probably some of these rumors were set afloat by the circle of Mme. 
du Maine.” Saint-Simon, closest to the situation, rejected them as base cruelties; 
Philippe himself never bothered to deny them. His complete freedom from 
jealousy of his daughter’s lovers,°’ and her lack of jealousy of his mistresses” 
hardly accord with the possessive character of love.°’ 

Only one man could detach her from her father—Captain Rion of her palace 
guard, who so entranced her with his masculinity that she became his slave. In 
1719 she shut herself in at the Luxembourg with a few attendants, and gave birth 
to the captain’s daughter. Soon afterward she secretly married him. She begged 


her father to let her announce this marriage; he refused; her love for him turned 
into a mad resentment. She fell sick, neglected herself, developed an alarming 
fever, and died, aged twenty-four, of a purgative administered by her doctor 
(July 21, 1719). An autopsy revealed some malformations in her brain. No 
bishop would consent to officiate at her funeral, and Philippe was humbly 
grateful when the monks of St.-Denis allowed her remains to be deposited in the 
royal vaults of their abbey church. Her mother rejoiced at her daughter’s death; 
her father buried himself in the emptiness of power. 


V. SOCIETY UNDER THE REGENCY 


The growth of wealth in France between the Edict of Nantes (1598) and its 
Revocation (1685), the urbanization of life, and the decline of religious belief 
after the religious wars and the Jansenist disputes, had produced in the nobility a 
relaxation of morals symbolized by Louis XIV in the youth of his reign. The 
marriage of the King to Mme. de Maintenon (1685), his conversion to 
monogamy and morality, and the sobering effect of military disasters, had 
compelled his court to change at least its external ways; and the self-reforms of 
the clergy had for a generation checked the weakening of the Church. The 
freethinkers had censored their own publications, and the epicureans had kept 
their revels from public view. But when the stern and repentant King was 
succeeded by the skeptical, licentious, and tolerant Regent, these restraints fell 
away, and the resentment of suppressed instincts broke out in a wave of 
irreligion and self-indulgence similar to the sensual riot of English society in 
Restoration England after a generation of Puritan ascendancy (1642-60). 
Immorality was now a badge of liberation and sophistication; “debauchery 
became a kind of etiquette.” 

Christianity was in decline long before the Encyclopédie attacked it, even 
before Voltaire first aimed at it the darts of his pen. Dupuy in 1717 complained 
of the large number of materialists in Paris.°° “Today,” said Massillon in 1718, 
“ungodliness almost lends an air of distinction and glory; it is a merit that gives 
access to the great,... that procures for obscure men the privilege of familiarity 
with the people’s prince.”°° That prince’s mother, shortly before her death in 
1722, wrote: “I do not believe that there are in Paris, either among ecclesiastics 
or people of the world, one hundred persons who have a true Christian faith and 
really believe in our Saviour; and this makes me tremble.”°’ Few of the younger 
generation thought of going from Catholicism to Protestantism; they went to 
atheism, which was much safer. The Cafés Procope and Gradot, like the Temple, 


were the rendezvous of unbelieving wits. 

If irreligion shared in releasing moral laxity in the upper class, poverty co- 
operated with the natural lawlessness of men in producing moral chaos among 
the lower strata of Paris. The learned Lacroix calculated that “the dangerous 
characters, beggars, vagabonds, thieves, swindlers of every description, formed 
perhaps a sixth of the people”;°® and we may assume that among the urban poor, 
as among the rich, adultery tempered toil. Crime of all sorts flourished, from 
pickpockets in Paris to brigands on the roads. Paris had an organized police, but 
this could not keep up with crime, and sometimes contented itself with a part of 
the spoils.°° In 1721 the Ministry of War at last succeeded in arresting 
Cartouche, the Jack Sheppard of France, and rounded up five hundred members 
of his band, which had made the highways unsafe even for kings. Only the 
peasantry and the middle classes sustained the moral stability of French life. 

But in the nobility at Paris, in the floating gentry of the town, in the addicts of 
literature or art, in the financiers and the abbés commendataires, the moral 
precepts seemed quite forgotten, and Christianity was remembered only for a 
Sunday social hour. The double standard, which had sought to protect the 
inheritance of property by making the infidelity of the wife a far graver offense 
than that of the husband, was left behind when the wife came to Paris or 
Versailles; there the wife who confined her favors to her husband was 
considered old-fashioned; there women rivaled the men in tying and untying 
knots. Marriage was accepted to preserve the family, its possessions, and its 
name; but beyond that no fidelity was demanded, by the mores of the time and 
class, from either the husband or the wife.®° In the Middle Ages marriage had 
been counted on to lead to love; now marriage as seldom led to love as love to 
marriage; and even in adultery there was little pretense of love. Here and there, 
however, a faithful couple shone as a brave exception amid the kaleidoscopic 
crowd: the Duke and Duchess of Saint-Simon, the Count and Countess of 
Toulouse, M. and Mme. de Luynes, M. and Mme. de Pontchartrain, M. and Mme. 
de Belle-Isle. Many reckless wives graduated into subdued and exemplary 
grandmothers. Some, their charms worn out with circulation, retired to 
comfortable convents, and distributed charity and wisdom. 

One of the most enterprising women of the Regency was Claudine 
Alexandrine de Tencin. She bounced out of a nunnery at the age of thirty-two 
into a giddy progression of liaisons. She had excuses: her father was a successful 
philanderer as well as president of the Parlement of Grenoble; her mother was a 
flighty coquette; and Claudine herself was conscious of a beauty that itched to be 
sold. Her older sister Mme. de Grolée was only less promiscuous; in her 
deathbed confession at the age of eighty-seven she explained, “I was young, I 


was pretty; men told me so and I believed them; guess at the rest.”°' Claudine’s 
older brother Pierre took holy orders, and made his way through many women to 
a cardinal’s hat and the archbishopric of Lyons. To save a dowry Claudine’s 
father entered her into a convent at Montfleury. There she fretted in reluctant 
piety for sixteen years. In 1713, aged thirty-two, she escaped, and hid in the 
room of the Chevalier Destouches, an artillery officer, with whose aid she 
became (1717) the mother of the philosopher d’Alembert. Not foreseeing the 
Encyclopédie in this infant, she exposed him on the steps of the Church of St.- 
Jean-le-Rond in Paris. She passed on to Matthew Prior and Lord Bolingbroke 
and Marc René de Voyer d’Argenson, and then flung herself—allegedly after 
posing as a nude statue®’—into the arms of the Regent himself. Her stay there 
was brief; she tried to transmute her caresses into a benefice for her beloved 
brother; Philippe replied that he did not like wenches who talked business 
between sheets;®’ he ordered his doors closed to her. She picked herself up and 
conquered Dubois. We shall meet her again. 

Amid this moral flux some women of Paris carried on the distinctive French 
virtue of assembling titles, intellect, and beauty in salons. The most polished 
society in the capital gathered in the architectural splendor of the Hotel de Sully; 
there came statesmen, financiers, poets—Fontenelle in his silent sixties, Voltaire 
in his brash twenties. A more lighthearted group met at the Hotel de Bouillon, 
which Lesage immortalized in an angry moment: invited to read there his play 
Turcaret, and arriving late, he was haughtily reproved by the Duchess, “You 
have made us lose an hour”; he replied, “I will make you gain twice the time,” 
and left the house.*“* We have noted the salon of Mme. du Maine at Sceaux. 
Marguerite Jeanne Cordier de Launay, who was to be Baronne de Staal, served 
the Duchess as lady in waiting, and wrote bright Mémoires (published in 1755) 
describing the comedies, conceits, fétes-de-nuit, and masquerades that left scant 
room for conversation amid les divertissements de Sceaux. 

But conversation dominated the salon that Anne Thérése de Courcelles, 
Marquise de Lambert, held in the Hotel de Nevers (now the Bibliothéque 
Nationale). Rich but austere, she continued into the riotous Regency the staid 
and stately manners of Louis XIV’s declining years. She discouraged 
cardplaying, chess, even music; she was all for intellect. Like the Marquise du 
Chatelet, she was interested in science and philosophy, and sometimes (says 
Voltaire) she talked above her own head; but the head was pretty and titled, 
which made any metaphysic effervesce. Every Tuesday she entertained scientists 
and aristocrats; every Wednesday, writers, artists, and scholars, including 
Fontenelle, Montesquieu, and Marivaux. At her gatherings savants gave lectures, 
authors read their forthcoming books, and literary reputations were made; from 


that bureau d’esprit, or ministry of mind, this generous and ambitious hostess 
waged a score of successful campaigns to get her protégés into the French 
Academy. She was one of the hundreds of gracious, cultured, civilized women 
who make the history of France the most fascinating story in the world. 


VI. WATTEAU AND THE ARTS 


A revolution in art mirrored the change in politics and morals. After the 
collapse of Louis XIV’s imperialistic policy in the War of the Spanish 
Succession (1702-13), the spirit of France turned from the gore of glory to the 
pleasures of peace. The mood of the time found no need for new churches, more 
use for city mansions like the H6étel Matignon and the Palais-Bourbon (1721-— 
22). Excepting such architectural immensities, dwellings and rooms became 
smaller now, but their decoration was more delicate and refined. Baroque began 
to pass into rococo:! i.e., the style of irregular forms and abundant ornament took 
a tum toward an almost brittle elegance, running to playful and incalculable 
fantasy. The delight in exquisite finish, bright colors, and surprising evolutions 
of design became a mark of the style Régence. The classical orders disappeared 
under a frolic of dainty curves, corners were concealed, moldings were lavishly 
carved. Sculpture abandoned the Olympian grandeur of Versailles for smaller 
forms of graceful movement and emotional appeal. Furniture shunned right 
angles and straight lines, and aimed at comfort rather than dignity. Now came 
the siége a deux, the armchair built for two, designed for friends and lovers 
resenting the pathos of distance. Charles Cressent, chief cabinetmaker to the 
Regent, established the Regency style with chairs, tables, desks, and bureaus 
brilliant with mother-of-pearl marquetry and gay with conscious loveliness. 

Philippe himself, in person, manners, and tastes, symbolized the transition to 
rococo. When he moved the government from Versailles to Paris he brought art 
down from the classic sobriety of Louis XIV to the lighter spirit of the capital, 
and he directed the wealth of the bourgeoisie to the patronage of art. He was 
patron ex officio and par excellence; he was rich in his own right, and paid 
handsomely. His taste was not for grandeur or massive display, nor for the 
traditional pictorial themes of religion, legend, or history, but for minor 
masterpieces of perfect workmanship tempting the fingers and opening the eyes, 
like jeweled caskets, silver vessels, golden bowls, fanciful chinoiseries, and 
paintings of luscious women dressed in nature by Rubens or Titian, or swaying 
in Veronese’s gorgeous robes. His art collection in the Palais-Royal was thrown 
open to all responsible visitors; it would have rivaled any collection had it not 


been for his mistresses, who asked and received. Artists came to his rooms to 
study and copy, and Philippe went to their studios to watch and learn. To Charles 
Antoine Coypel, his premier peintre, he spoke with characteristic courtesy and 
modesty: “I am happy and proud, monsieur, to receive your advice, and to avail 
myself of your lessons.”°’ He would have been a highly civilized man had he not 
suffered from thirst and an uncontrollable appreciation of beauty. 

The quality of the age expressed itself most clearly in painting. Liberated by 
the Regent and their new patrons, artists like Watteau, Pater, Lancret, and 
Lemoyne discarded the rules that Le Brun had laid down in the Académie 
Royale des Beaux-Arts. They responded willingly to the demand for pictures 
that would reflect the Regent’s appetite for beauty and pleasure, the vivacious 
grace of Regency women, the warm colors of Regency furniture and drapes, the 
gay parties in the Bois de Boulogne, the games and masquerades of the court at 
Sceaux, the fluid morals of actors, actresses, prima donnas, and danseuses. The 
pagan mythology replaced the grim stories of somber saints; strange figures 
from China, Turkey, Persia, or India let the released mind roam freely through 
exotic dreams; idyllic pastorals supplanted heroic “histories”; portraits of 
purchasers superseded the exploits of kings. 

Some painters already famous under Louis XIV continued to flourish in the 
Regency. Antoine Coypel, after adoring Versailles in the correct style of the old 
court, painted in the Palais-Royal ladies in alluring négligé. Nicolas de 
Largilliére, already fifty-nine when the Grand Monarque died, carried on for 
thirty years more; he hangs in pride and wig, with wife and daughter, in the 
inexhaustible Louvre. Alexandre Francois Desportes, who died at eighty-two in 
1743, was now painting spacious landscapes, like the Paysage d’Ile de France in 
the Musée de Compiégne. Francois Lemoyne, who killed himself at forty-nine 
(1737), decorated the Church of St.-Sulpice piously, then warmed the Salon d’ 
Hercule at Versailles with voluptuous forms that would be inherited by Boucher. 
And Claude Gillot, designer of scenery and costumes for the stage, engraver of 
landscapes and theatrical tableaux, introduced that style of fétes champétres 
which we associate with his pupil Antoine Watteau. 

Antoine was a Fleming, born to a tiler in Valenciennes (1684). Flemish 
influences first molded him—the paintings of Rubens, Ostade, and Teniers, and 
the teaching of a local painter, Jacques Gérin. When Gérin died (1702), Watteau 
advanced to Paris, penniless. He earned his bread by assisting a scene painter, 
then by working in a factory that turned out small portraits and devotional 
pictures wholesale. His wages were three francs a week plus enough food to 
keep him alive and let him develop tuberculosis. Another fever burned in him— 
the hunger for greatness and fame. He gave his evenings and holidays to drawing 


persons and places from nature. One of these sketches struck the eye and fancy 
of Gillot, who was painting panels for the Comédie-Italienne; he invited Watteau 
to join him. Antoine came, and fell in love with the actors; he painted incidents 
from their hectic lives, their reckless shifting loves, their games and picnics, 
their voluble panic when Mme. de Maintenon, offended by their satire, restricted 
them to pantomime. Watteau captured the pathos of their instability, the comical 
expressions of their faces, the folds of their strange costumes; and he gave these 
pictures a gleaming texture that may have stirred some jealousy in Gillot. In any 
case master and pupil quarreled and parted, and Antoine moved to the studio of 
Claude Audran in the Luxembourg. There he studied with awe Rubens’ pictorial 
apotheosis of Marie de Médicis; and in the gardens he found vistas of trees and 
clouds that lured his pencil or brush. 

Those were bitter years when French boys were being hurried off to one 
battlefield after another in the long War of the Spanish Succession. Their 
immolation was duly prefaced by patriotic parades and pathetic farewells; 
Watteau described them in The Departure of the Troops with such delicacy of 
feeling and technique that Audran in turn took alarm at being surpassed. Hoping 
to win the Prix de Rome, Antoine entered the competition offered by the 
Académie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture in 1709; he won only the second 
prize, but the Academy enrolled him as a member in 1712. After many minor 
efforts, he reached the crest of his curve with The Embarkation for Cythera 
(1717), now one of the choicest treasures of the Louvre. All Paris applauded it; 
the delighted Regent made him an official painter to the King, and the Duchesse 
de Berry commissioned him to decorate her Chateau La Muette. He worked 
feverishly, as if knowing that he had only four more years to live. Antoine 
Crozat, who rivaled Philippe himself as a patron of art, offered Watteau board 
and bed in his commodious hotel; there the younger Antoine studied the finest 
collection yet gathered by a private citizen. For Crozat he painted four 
decorative panels, The Seasons. Soon dissatisfied with luxury, he moved from 
place to place, even to London (1719); but coal dust and fog drove him back to 
Paris, where he lived for a time with the art dealer Gersaint. For him Antoine 
painted, in eight mornings, two sides of a signboard showing fashionable 
Parisians examining pictures in a shop; over the casual realism the delicate folds 
of a woman’s dress cast the shimmering light characteristic of Watteau. Daily 
his consumptive cough grew worse. Hoping that rural air would help him, he 
took a house in Nogent, near Vincennes. There, in the arms of Gersaint and the 
Church, he died (July 18, 1721), aged thirty-seven. 

His long illness infected his character and his art. Slender and ailing, nervous 
and diffident, easily tired, seldom smiling and rarely gay, he kept his sorrow out 


of his art, and painted life as his wishes saw it—a panorama of lively actors and 
lissome women, an ode to wistful joy. Too frail for sensuality, he maintained 
amid the license of the Regency a decency of morals which was reflected in the 
temper of his work. He painted a few nudes, but they held no fleshly lure; for the 
rest his women wore radiant costumes tiptoeing through the vestibules of love. 
His brush fluctuated between the vicissitudes of actors, the rituals of courtship, 
and the kaleidoscope of the sky. He clothed L’Indifférent® in the costliest, laciest 
raiment he could imagine. He pictured The French Comedians” in a dramatic 
scene, and caught the Italian actor Giuseppe Baletti as Gilles the clown® in a 
brown study and white pantaloons. He surprised A Guitar Player® in a mood of 
amorous melancholy, and saw A Music Party” entranced by a lute. He placed his 
figures against dreamy backgrounds of playful fountains, swaying trees, and 
gliding clouds, with here and there a pagan statue echoing Poussin, as in La Féte 
d’Amour’! or Les Champs-Elysées.” He loved women from a timid distance, 
with all the longing of one too weak to woo; and he was moved not so much by 
cozy contours as by the luster of their hair and the sinuous flow of their robes. 
Upon their garments he cast all the wizardry of his colors, as if knowing that by 
such raiment woman had become the mystery engendering, besides mankind, 
half the wit and poetry and adoration of the world. 

So he poured his spirit into his most famous picture, L’Embarquement pour 
Cythére, in which graceful women, succumbing to male agitation, embark with 
their courtiers for the isle where Venus, it was said, had a temple, and had 
emerged, dripping with beauty, from the sea. Here the men almost outshine the 
ladies in the splendor of their dress; but what charmed the Academy was the 
overhanging grandeur of the trees, and the distant island’s snowy crest tinged 
with the sun and touching clouds. Watteau liked this subtle theme so well that he 
painted it in three variations. And Paris responded by choosing Watteau to carry 
the colors of the Regency, to celebrate the pleasures of life in a regime that 
would die as soon as it had spent its youth. He became by official title the 
peintre des fétes galantes, the painter of urban lovers picnicking pastorally in a 
tranquil countryside, mingling Eros and Pan in the sole religion of the age. A 
breath of melancholy passes over these seemingly carefree scenes; these pliant 
sylphs could not be so tender if they had not known some suffering, or could not 
guess the brevity of adoration. This is the quality of Watteau—the delicate 
rendering of perfect moments that must pass. 

He died too soon to savor his fame. After he was gone connoisseurs 
discovered his drawings, and some preferred them to his paintings, for here the 
chalk or pencil had achieved a finesse of detail in hands and hair, a subtlety of 
nuance in eyes and pose and flirting fan, that the oils had never quite revealed.” 


The women of Paris became especially fond of themselves as seen in the dead 
artist’s longing; the beau monde dressed itself a la Watteau, walked and lounged 
a la Watteau, adorned its boudoirs and salons as these had been in the shapes and 
colors of his vision. The style Watteau entered into the design of furniture, into 
the rural motifs of decoration and the airy arabesques of rococo. Artists like 
Lancret and Pater took over Watteau’s specialty, and pictured fétes champétres, 
conversations galantes, musicales in the park, dances on the green, declarations 
of love’s eternity. Half the painting of France through the next one hundred 
years was a memory of Watteau. His influence continued through Boucher to 
Fragonard to Delacroix to Renoir, and the Impressionists found in his technique 
suggestive foreshadowings of their theories of light and shade and mood. He 
was, as the captivated Goncourts said, “the great poet of the eighteenth 
century.””4 


VII. AUTHORS 


Under the easy morals and tolerance of the Regency literature prospered, and 
heresy found a footing that it never lost again. Theaters and the opera recovered 
from the frowns of the late King and Mme. de Maintenon; Philippe, or some of 
his household, attended the Opéra, the Opéra-Comique, the Théatre-Frangais, or 
the Théatre des Italiens almost every evening. The Théatre-Frangais, while 
preserving Corneille, Racine, and Moliére, opened its stage to fresh plays like 
Voltaire’s Oedipe, in which the voice of a new and rebel age was heard. 

Barring Voltaire, the greatest writers of this period were conservatives 
molded under the Grand Monarque. Alain René Lesage, born in 1668, belonged 
in spirit and style to the seventeenth century, though he lived till 1747. Educated 
by the Jesuits at Vannes, he came to Paris and studied law—his mistress paying 
his tuition fees.” After sufficient service to a tax collector to make him hate 
financiers, he undertook to support his wife and children by writing books; he 
might have starved had not a kindly abbé pensioned him with six hundred livres 
per year. He translated some plays from the Spanish, and Avellaneda’s 
continuation of Don Quixote. Inspired by Vélez de Guevara’s El diablo cojuelo 
(The Lame Devil), he struck a happy vein with Le Diable boiteux (1707), which 
pictured an impish demon, Asmodeus, perching on a pinnacle in Paris, lifting 
roofs at will with his magic wand, and revealing to his friend the private lives 
and unlicensed loves of the unsuspecting residents. The result was a rollicking 
disclosure of the sordid schemes, hypocrisies, vices, and devices of humanity. 
One lady, surprised by her husband in bed with his valet, solves a dozen 


problems at once by crying out that she is being raped; the husband kills the 
valet, the lady saves both her virtue and her life, and dead men tell no tales. 
Nearly everyone rushed to buy or borrow the book, delighted to see other people 
exposed; “two seigneurs of the court,” said the Journal de Verdun for December, 
1707, “fought, sword in hand, in Barbin’s shop, to get the last copy of the second 
edition.”’° Sainte-Beuve found almost an epitome of the age in the remark of 
Asmodeus about a brother demon with whom he had quarreled: “We embraced, 
and since then we are mortal enemies.””” 

Two years later Lesage reached almost the level of Moliére with a comedy 
satirizing the financiers. Some of these had advance news of Turcaret, and tried 
to prevent its performance; a story, probably legendary, pictured them offering 
the author 100,000 francs to withdraw the play;” the Dauphin, son of Louis 
XIV, ordered it produced. Turcaret is a contractor-merchant-moneylender who 
lives in luxury amid the destitution of war. He is generous only to his mistress, 
who bleeds him as sedulously as he bleeds the people. “I marvel at the course of 
human life,” says the valet Frontin; “we pluck a coquette; the coquette devours a 
man of affairs; the man of affairs pillages others; and all this makes the most 
diverting chain of knaveries imaginable.”” 

Perhaps the satire here is unfair and is edged with revenge. In the most 
famous of eighteenth-century French novels Lesage succeeded in depicting a 
more complex character, and with greater objectivity. Following Spanish models 
again, The Adventures of Gil Blas de Santillane moves in picaresque style 
through a world of banditry, drinking bouts, abductions, seductions, and politics, 
in which cleverness is the supreme virtue and success pardons all. Gil begins as 
an innocent youth, tender with ideals and love of mankind, but credulous, 
talkative, and vain. He is captured by robbers, joins them, learns their arts and 
ways, graduates from them to the Spanish court, and serves the Duke of Lerma 
as aide and pander. “Before I was about the court my nature was compassionate 
and charitable; but tenderness of heart is an unfashionable frailty there, and mine 
became harder than any flint. Here was an admirable school to correct the 
romantic sensibilities of friendship.”®° He turns his back upon his parents, and 
refuses to help them. His luck fails, he is imprisoned, he resolves to reform; he is 
released, retires to the country, marries, and tries to be a good citizen. Finding 
this an intolerable bore, he returns to the court and its code. He is knighted, 
marries again, and is surprised by the virtue of his wife and by his happiness in 
her children, of whom “I devoutly believe myself the father.”°' 

Gil Blas became the favorite novel of French readers until Hugo’s Les 
Misérables (1862) challenged its size and supremacy. Lesage loved his book so 
well that he spread it over twenty years of his life. The first two volumes 


appeared in 1715, the third in 1724, the fourth in 1735; and, as in Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote, the last was as good as the first. He financed his old age by writing 
little comedies for the popular Théatre de la Foire (Theater of the Fair); and in 
1738 he issued another novel, Le Bachelier de Salamanque, padding the book 
with unacknowledged pilferings in the manner of the time. He had become 
almost deaf at forty, but could hear with a trumpet; lucky man, who could close 
his ears at will, as we close our eyes. Toward the end of his life he lost the use of 
his faculties “except in the middle of the day,” so that, said his friends, “his mind 
seemed to rise and set with the sun.”®* He died in 1747, in his eightieth year. 

Lesage’s Gil Blas finds fewer readers today than the Mémoires of Louis de 
Rouvroy, Duc de Saint-Simon. No one loves the Duke now, for he lacked the 
modest man’s ability to conceal his vanity. He never forgot that he was one of 
the ducs et pairs of France, ranking in grandeur only after the royal family itself; 
he never forgave Louis XIV for preferring bourgeois competence to noble 
mediocrity in the administration of the government, nor for putting the royal 
bastards ahead of the “dukes and peers” in the ritual of the court and succession 
to the throne. On September 1, 1715, he tells us, 


I learned the death of the King upon awakening. Immediately afterward, I went to pay my 
respects to the new monarch.... I went thence to M. le Duc d’Orléans; I reminded him of a promise 
he had given me, that he would allow the dukes to keep their hats on when their votes were asked 


for.88 


He loved the Regent sincerely, served him in the Council of State, admonished 
him to moderation in mistresses, and comforted him in bereavements and 
defeats. Close to events for fifty years, he began in 1694 to record them—from 
the standpoint of his class—from his own birth in 1675 to the Regent’s death in 
1723. He himself survived till 1755 into an uncongenial age. The Marquise de 
Créqui set him down as “an old sick crow, burning with envy and devoured by 
vanity.”** But she was writing memoirs, too, and could not stomach his obstinate 
continuance. 

The garrulous Duke was always biased, often unjust in his judgments, 
occasionally careless of chronology,® sometimes consciously incorrect in his 
report;®° he ignored everything but politics, and lost himself, now and then, in 
bootless gossip about the aristocracy; but his twenty volumes are a detailed and 
precious record by an observant and penetrating eye and a fluent pen; they 
enable us to see Mme. de Maintenon, Fénelon, Philippe d’ Orléans, and Saint- 
Simon almost as vividly as Bourrienne allows us to see Napoleon. To give his 
prejudices freedom, he tried to keep his memoirs secret, and forbade their 
publication within a century of his death. None of them reached print till 1781, 


many of them not before 1830. Of all the memoirs that illuminate the history of 
France these stand unrivaled at the top. 


VIII. THE INCREDIBLE CARDINAL 


If we were to believe Saint-Simon, the most inspiring maxims of our youth 
were contradicted by the career of Guillaume Dubois. He had all the vices, and 
every success except succés d’estime. Hear Saint-Simon again on his fellow 
councilor: 


His intellect was of the most ordinary kind; his knowledge the most commonplace; his capacity 
nil; his exterior that of a ferret, of a pedant; his conversation disagreeable, broken, always uncertain; 
his falsehood written upon his features.... Nothing was sacred to him.... He had a declared contempt 
for faith, promises, honor, probity, truth; took pleasure in laughing at all these things; was equally 
voluptuous and ambitious.... With all this he was soft, cringing, supple, a flatterer, a false admirer, 
taking all shapes with the greatest facility.... His judgment... was involuntarily crooked.... With 
such defects it is surprising that the only man he was able to seduce was M. le Duc d’Orléans, who 
had so much intelligence, such a well-balanced mind, and so much clear and rapid perception of 


character®” 


—which should have led the acidulous author to doubt the perspicacity of his 
jealousy. We must confess, however, that Duclos agrees with Saint-Simon.”® 

Dubois was in his sixtieth year when the Regency gave him power. He was a 
bit dilapidated, having survived several venereal diseases,*’ but he was able to 
entertain Mme. de Tencin when she fell out of Philippe’s arms. In any case he 
must have had some intellectual acumen, for he managed foreign affairs 
reasonably well. He took a fat bribe from Britain to do what he thought was 
good for France. The Whigs in England and Emperor Charles VI in Austria were 
plotting to repudiate the Treaty of Utrecht and renew the war against France. 
Philip V, not content with the throne of Spain, was itching to be king of France, 
and thought an entente with England would clear his way. If England, Spain, 
Austria, and the Austrian Netherlands (“Belgium”) should unite in another 
Grand Alliance, the old circumvallation of France would rise again, and all the 
policies and victories of Richelieu and Louis XIV would be annulled. To 
forestall such a union Dubois and Philippe signed an accord with England and 
the United Provinces (“Holland”) on January 4, 1717. This was a boon to 
France, to the European balance of power, and to Britain; for if France and Spain 
had come under one head their combined fleets would have challenged 
England’s control of the seas. It was also a boon to the new and insecure 
Hanoverian monarchy in England, since France was now pledged to give no 
further aid to the Stuart claimants to the English crown. 


The Spanish government was outwitted, and was not pleased. Its ruling 
minister, Alberoni, joined in the plot of Cellamare and the Duchesse du Maine to 
overthrow the Regent and make Philip V king of France. Dubois unearthed the 
conspiracy, and persuaded the reluctant Philippe to follow England in declaring 
war against Spain (1718). The Treaty of The Hague (1720) ended this conflict. 
To consolidate the peace, Dubois arranged the mating of Philip’s daughter to 
Louis XV, and of Philippe’s daughters to Philip’s sons. The marriages were 
contracted on the frontier island of Bidassoa (January 9, 1722), and were 
celebrated with an auto-da-fé.”” As the Infanta Maria Ana Victoria was only 
three years old, it would be some time before Louis XV could elicit from her an 
heir to the throne; if in this interim the young King should die, the Regent would 
become king of France, and Dubois would be his perpetual minister. 

He climbed subtly step by step. In 1720 he was made archbishop of Cambrai; 
by the humor of history a Protestant king, George I, asked the skeptical Regent 
to persuade the Pope to give Dubois this famous archiepiscopal see, recently 
ennobled by Fénelon; and the bishops of France, including the saintly Massillon, 
joined in the ceremonies conferring this dignity upon a man whom many 
Frenchmen considered an epitome of sin. Dubois felt himself inadequately 
rewarded for his services to France. He used French money to promote to the 
papacy a candidate pledged to send him a red hat. Innocent XIII sadly kept the 
promise, and the Archbishop became Cardinal Dubois (July 16, 1721). A year 
later he was made principal minister of the realm, with a salary of 100,000 
livres. As he had an income of 120,000 livres from his archbishopric, and 
204,000 from seven abbeys, and 100,000 as superintendent of the post, and an 
English pension reckoned by Saint-Simon at 960,000, Dubois now had an annual 
income of some 1,500,000 livres.°’ His only worry was that his wife, who was 
still alive, might refuse his bribes, reveal her existence, and invalidate his 
ecclesiastical dignities.” 

Time caught up with him. On February 5, 1723, Louis XV came of age, and 
the Regency ended. Still only thirteen, the King, enjoying life at Versailles, 
asked Philippe to continue to govern the kingdom, and Dubois remained 
Philippe’s principal aide. But on August 1 the Cardinal’s bladder burst, and 
suddenly, loaded with livres, he was dead. Philippe took over the administration, 
but with him too time had run out. Surfeited with women, stupefied with drink, 
losing his sight, losing even his good manners, he bore in semiconsciousness the 
contumely of a regime that had begun with almost universal good will and was 
ending in official abasement and public contempt. The doctors warned him that 
his mode of life was killing him. He did not care. He had drunk the wine of life 
too greedily, and had reached the dregs. He died of an apoplectic fit, December 


2, 1723, falling into the arms of his mistress pro tem. He was forty-nine years 
old. 

Philippe d’Orléans does not impress us as a bad man, despite the gamut of his 
sins. He had the vices of the flesh rather than of the soul: he was a spendthrift, a 
drunkard, and a lecher, but he was not selfish, cruel, or mean. He was a man of 
mercy, brave and kind. He won a kingdom by a gamble, and gave it away with 
light heart and open hand. His wealth provided him with every opportunity, his 
power offered him no discipline. It is a pitiful sight—a man brilliant in mind, 
liberal in views, struggling to repair the damage done to France by the bigotry of 
the Great King, letting noble purposes drown in meaningless intoxication, and 
losing love in a maelstrom of debauchery. 

Morally, the Regency was the most shameful period in the history of France. 
Religion, beneficent in the villages, disgraced itself at the top by anointing men 
like Dubois and Tencin with high honors, so losing the respect of the 
emancipated intellect. The French mind enjoyed comparative freedom, but used 
it not to spread a humane and tolerant intelligence so much as to loose human 
instincts from the social control necessary to civilization; skepticism forgot 
Epicurus, and became epicurean. Government was corrupt, but it preserved 
peace long enough to let France recover from a devastating reign of grandeur 
and war. The “System” of Law collapsed in bankruptcy, but it gave a powerful 
stimulus to the French economy. Those eight years saw the spread of free 
education, and the liberation of art and literature from royal tutelage and 
domination; they were the years of The Embarkation for Cythera, of Gil Blas, of 
Oedipe, of Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes. The Regency sent Voltaire to the 
Bastille, but it gave him such freedom and toleration as he would never know 
again in France even in the hour of his triumph and his death. 


IX. VOLTAIRE AND THE BASTILLE: 1715-26 


A characteristic passage in Saint-Simon describes a young upstart who made 
much noise during the Regency: 


Arouet, son of a notary who was employed by my father and me until his death, was exiled... to 
Tulle at this time [1716] for some verses very satirical and very impudent. I should not amuse 
myself by writing down such a trifle if this same Arouet, having become a great poet and 
academician under the name of Voltaire, had not also become... a manner of personage in the 


republic of letters, and even achieved a sort of importance among certain people.?° 


This young upstart, now twenty-one, described himself as “thin, long, and 


fleshless, without buttocks.”** Perhaps because of this disability, he pranced 
from one host or hostess to another, welcomed even in lordly circles for his 
sparkling verse and ready wit, imbibing and effusing heresy, and playing the 
gallant. Shining especially at Sceaux, he pleased the Duchesse du Maine by 
satirizing the Regent. When Philippe reduced by a half the horses in the royal 
stables, Arouet quipped that he would have done better to dismiss half the asses 
that crowded his Highness’s court. Worse yet, he seems to have set afloat some 
lines on the morals of the Duchesse de Berry. Voltaire denied authorship, but 
those lines were later published in his Works. He kept up this strategy of denial 
almost to the end of his life, as a forgivable protection against a threatening 
censorship. The Regent could pardon lampoons of himself, for they were often 
undeserved; but he was deeply hurt by squibs on his daughter, for they were 
mostly true. On May 5, 1716, he issued an order that “the Sieur Arouet, the son, 
be sent to Tulle’—a town three hundred miles south of Paris, famed for its 
odorous tanneries, not yet for the delicate fabric that later took its name. 
Arouet’s father persuaded the Regent to change the place of exile from Tulle to 
Sully-sur-Loire, a hundred miles from the capital. Arouet went, and was received 
as a house guest by the current Duc de Sully, descendant of Henry IV’s great 
minister. 

He enjoyed there everything but liberty. Soon he addressed a verse “Epitre 4 
M. le duc d’Orléans,” protesting his innocence, and begging release. It was 
granted; and by the end of the year he was back in Paris, fluttering and rhyming, 
sometimes obscenely, often superficially, always cleverly. Consequently any 
able satire running anonymously along café tables was ascribed to him. Early in 
1717 an especially pointed diatribe appeared, in which each sentence began with 
J’ai vu—“T have seen.” For example: 


I have seen the Bastille and a thousand other prisons filled with brave citizens, faithful subjects. 
I have seen the people wretched under a rigorous servitude. 

I have seen the soldiery perishing of hunger, thirst... and rage. 

I have seen a devil in the guise of a woman... ruling the kingdom.... 

I have seen Port-Royal demolished.... 

I have seen—and this includes all—a Jesuit adored.... 


I have seen these evils, and I am not yet twenty years old.?° 


Obviously these verses referred to Louis XIV and Mme. de Maintenon, and they 
must have been written by a Jansenist foe of the Jesuits, rather than by an 
impious skeptic who still had a kindly beat in his heart for the Society of Jesus. 
The real author was A. L. Le Brun, who later begged Voltaire’s forgiveness for 
having let him bear the blame.*° But gossip lauded Arouet for the poem; literary 


gatherings importuned him to recite it, and no one (except the author) believed 
his denials. Reports to the Regent accused him not only of the J’ai-vus but also 
—and apparently with justice—of a Latin inscription, “Puero regnante...”—“A 
boy [Louis XV] reigning; a man notorious for poisoning and incest ruling;... 
public faith violated [failure of Law’s bank];... the country sacrificed to the hope 
of a crown; an inheritance basely anticipated; France about to perish.”°’ On May 
16, 1717, a lettre de cachet directed “that Sieur Arouet be arrested and taken to 
the Bastille.” The poet was surprised in his rooms, and was allowed to take with 
him nothing but the clothes he wore. 

He had no time to bid adieu to his current mistress, Suzanne de Livry; his 
friend Lefévre de Genonville took his place on her bosom; Arouet pardoned 
them philosophically—“We must put up with these bagatelles.”’? A few years 
later Lefevre died, and Voltaire wrote to his memory verses that may exemplify 
the young rebel’s talent for gracious poetry, and the tender sentiments always 
deeper in him than his doubts: 


Il te souvient du temps, et l’aimable Egérie, 

Dans les beaux jours de notre vie, 

Nous nous aimions tous trois. La raison, la folie, 
L’amour, l’enchantement des plus tendres erreurs, 
Tout réunissait nos trois coeurs. 

Que nous étions heureux! méme cette indigence, 
Triste compagne des beaux jours, 

Ne put de notre joie empoisonner le cours. 

Jeunes, gais, satisfaits, sans soins, sans prévoyance, 
Aux douceurs du présent bornant tous nos désirs, 


Quel besoin avions-nous d’une vaine abondance? 
99 1 


Nous possédions bien mieux, nous avions les plaisirs. 
Suzanne married the wealthy Marquis de Gouvernet, and refused to admit 
Voltaire when he called at her home. He consoled himself with the thought that 
“all the diamonds and pearls that deck her now are not worth one of her kisses in 
the old days.”'®° He did not see her again until, fifty-one years later, he came 
back to Paris to die; then, aged eighty-three, he made it a point to visit the 
widowed Marquise, aged eighty-four. There was a devil in this Voltaire, but also 
the kindest heart in the world. 

He did not find the Bastille intolerable. He was allowed to send—and pay— 
for books, furniture, linen, a nightcap, and perfume; he often dined with the 
governor, played billiards and bowling with prisoners and guards; and he wrote 
La Henriade. The Iliad was among the books he had sent for; why should he not 
rival Homer? And why limit epics to legends? There, in living history, was 


Henry IV, gay, bold, heroic, lecherous, tolerant, generous; why could not that 
adventurous, tragic life be fit for epic poetry? The prisoner was not allowed 
writing paper, for this in his hands could be a deadly weapon; so he wrote the 
first half of his epic between the lines of printed books. 

He was released on April 11, 1718, but was forbidden to stay in Paris. From 
Chatenay, near Sceaux, he wrote letters to the Regent, begging forgiveness; 
again the Regent relented, and on October 12 issued permission to “le Sieur 
Arouet de Voltaire to come to Paris whenever he pleases.”"”! 

But when and how had he come to that new name? Apparently about the time 
of this imprisonment in the Bastille. We find it first in the edict just cited. 
Some'” have thought it an anagram for AROUET L [e] J [eune], taking U as V 
and J as I. The Marquise de Créqui'® ascribed it to Veautaire, a small farm near 
Paris; Voltaire had inherited this from a cousin; it conveyed no seigneurial 
rights, but Arouet, like Balzac, took the seigneurial de by right of genius, and 
signed himself, as in the dedication to his first play, “Arouet de Voltaire.” Soon 
he would need only one name to identify himself anywhere in Europe. 

That play, Oedipe, was an event in the literary history of France. It was stark 
insolence in a lad of twenty-four to challenge not only Corneille, who had staged 
his Oedipe in 1659, but Sophocles too, whose Oedipus Tyrannus had appeared 
330 B.c. Moreover, this was a tale of incest, and might be taken as reflecting 
upon the relations of the Regent with his daughter—precisely the issue on which 
Arouet had been imprisoned. The Duchesse du Maine, at whose court the poet 
had conceived his play, interpreted it so, and rejoiced. With his usual audacity, 
Voltaire asked the Regent might he dedicate the piece to him; the Regent 
demurred, but permitted dedication to his mother. The premiére was announced 
for November 18, 1718. Two factions formed among the playgoers of Paris— 
those supporting the Regent, and those favoring the Duchesse du Maine; it was 
expected that their duel of hisses and cheers would make a farce of the 
performance. But the clever author had inserted lines to please one faction, other 
lines to please the other. The Regent’s party was appeased by a passage 
describing how King Laius (like Philippe) dismissed the costly palace guard; the 
Jesuits were gratified to see how well their pupil had profited from the dramas 
they had staged at the College Louis-le-Grand; but the freethinkers hailed 
enthusiastically two lines, in the first scene of Act IV, that were to become the 
theme song of Voltaire’s life: 


Nos prétres ne sont pas ce qu’un vain peuple pense; 
Notre crédulité fait toute leur science 


—“Our priests are not what a silly populace supposes; all their learning consists 
in our credulity.” Each faction applauded in turn, and in the end the drama was 
greeted with unanimous approval. According to an old tradition Voltaire’s 
father, approaching death, came to the first night still breathing anger against his 
worthless and disreputable son, but wept with pride at the splendor of the poetry 
and the triumph of the play. 

Oedipe had an unprecedented run of forty-five days. Even Corneille’s 
nephew, the aging Fontenelle, praised it, though he suggested to Voltaire that 
some of the verses were “too strong and full of fire.” The brash youth replied 
with an ungracious double-entendre: “To correct myself I shall read your 
Pastorales.”'™ Paris insisted on identifying the incestuous Oedipus with the 
Regent, and Jocasta with his daughter. Facing the gossip bravely, the Duchesse 
de Berry attended several performances. The Regent had the play produced at 
his palace theater, and welcomed the author to his court. 

A few months later a scandalmongering poet, hiding under anonymity, issued 
Les Philippiques, diatribes in which Philippe was accused of planning to poison 
the young King and usurp the throne. Voltaire was widely suspected of 
authorship; he protested his innocence, but he had lied so flagrantly in similar 
cases that now only the author believed him. Philippe gave him the benefit of the 
doubt, and merely advised him to absent himself from Parisian felicity a while. 
He went back to the Chateau de Sully (May, 1719). After a year he was allowed 
to return to the capital. There he was for a time a darling of the aristocracy. 

Convinced that money was the philosopher’s stone, he put his sharp wits to 
the problems and tricks of finance. He cultivated bankers, and was well 
rewarded for helping the brothers Paris to secure contracts to supply provisions 
and munitions to the army;'” our hero was a war profiteer. He stayed out of 
Law’s System, invested judiciously, lent money at interest. In 1722 his father 
died, and after some resolute litigation Voltaire inherited an annuity of 4,250 
francs. In that same year he received from the Regent a pension of 2,000 livres. 
He was now a rich man; soon he would be a millionaire. We must not think of 
him as a revolutionist, except in religion. 

Fortunately for his education, his second drama, Artémire, failed (February 
15, 1720). He ran from his box onto the stage, and argued with the audience on 
the merits of the piece; they applauded his speech but kept their thumbs down; 
after eight performances he withdrew the play. Later in that year he read part of 
La Henriade at a gathering; there were some criticisms; in a Virgilian gesture he 
threw the manuscript into the fire; Hénault snatched the sheets from the flame, 
and compared himself to Augustus rescuing the Aeneid; Voltaire, he said, now 
owed him an epic and “a nice pair of sleeve ruffles.”'°° The poet easily recovered 


his pride when the Regent himself listened to a reading from the poem. 
Wherever he went he read some part of it. In 1723 he visited Lord Bolingbroke 
and his French wife at their villa, La Source, near Orléans; they assured him that 
his epic surpassed “all poetical works which have appeared in France.”'°’ He 
pretended to doubt it. 

Meanwhile he exchanged philosophies with the titled skeptic, and heard of 
the deists who were bedeviling Christianity in Britain. He began to suspect that 
England had advanced beyond France in science and philosophy. But he had 
come to Bolingbroke’s heresies before meeting him or reading the English 
deists. In 1722 he accepted the invitation of the Comtesse Marie de Rupelmonde 
to accompany her to the Netherlands. She was a widow, aged thirty-eight, and 
intellectual, but she was beautiful. He, aged twenty-eight, accepted. At Brussels 
he met a rival poet, Jean Baptiste Rousseau, who praised Oedipe but chided 
Voltaire for impiety. Seldom able to bear criticism patiently, Voltaire remarked 
about Rousseau’s “Ode to Posterity,” “Do you know, my master, that I do not 
believe this ode will ever reach its address?”'’® They continued to snap at each 
other till Rousseau’s death. As Voltaire and his Countess continued on their way 
to Holland, she revealed her religious doubts to him, and asked him for his own 
views. Bubbling with verse, he replied in a famous Epitre a Uranie, which was 
not published till 1732, and not acknowledged by Voltaire till forty years 
afterward. Every sensitive Christian youth will recognize in it a stage in his own 
development. 


Tu veux done, belle Uranie, 

Qu’érigé par ton ordre en Lucréce nouveau, 
Devant toi, d’une main hardie, 

Aux superstitions j’arrache le bandeau; 

Que j’expose a tes yeux le dangereux tableau 
Des mensonges sacrés dont la terre est remplie, 


Et que ma philosophie 

T’apprenne a mépriser les horreurs du tombeau, 
Et les terreurs de l’autre vie! 

The poet proceeds with “respectful step.” “I wish to love God, I seek in him my 
father”; but what kind of God does the Christian theology offer? “A tyrant whom 
we should hate. He created men in ‘his own image,’ only to make them vile; he 
gave us sinful hearts to have the right to punish us; he made us love pleasure, so 
that he might torment us with frightful pains... eternal.” He had hardly given us 
birth when he thought of destroying us. He ordered the water to engulf the earth. 
He sent his son to atone for our sins; Christ died, but apparently in vain, for we 
are told that we are still stained with the crime of Adam and Eve; and the Son of 
God, so acclaimed for mercy, is represented as waiting vengefully to plunge 
most of us into hell, including all those countless people who never heard of 
him. “I do not recognize in this disgraceful picture the God whom I must adore; I 
should dishonor him by such insult and homage.” And yet he feels the nobility 
and the living inspiration in the Christian concept of the Saviour: 


Behold this Christ, powerful and glorious,... trampling death under his triumphant feet, and 
emerging victorious from the gates of hell. His example is holy, his morality is divine. He consoles 
in secret the hearts that he illumines; in the greatest misfortunes he gives them support; and if he 
bases his doctrine on an illusion, it is still a blessing to be deceived with him. 


In conclusion the poet invites Uranie to make up her own mind on religion, in 
full trust that God, who “has placed natural religion in your heart, will not resent 
a simple and candid spirit. Believe that before his throne, in all times, in all 
places, the soul of the just man is precious; believe that the modest Buddhist 
monk, the kindly Moslem dervish, find more grace in his eyes than a pitiless 
[predestinarian] Jansenist or an ambitious pope.” 

Back in Paris Voltaire settled down in the Hotel de Berniéres on the Rue de 
Beaune and the present Quai Voltaire (1723). In November he went to a 
gathering of notables in the Chateau de Maisons (nine miles from Paris), where 
the greatest actress of the age, Adrienne Lecouvreur, was to read his new play, 
Mariamne. But before that ceremony could take place he came down with 
smallpox, which in those days killed a high percentage of its hosts. He made his 
will, confessed, and awaited death. The other guests fled, but the Marquis de 
Maisons called in Dr. Gervais from Paris. “Instead of the cordials usually given 
in this disease, he made me drink two hundred pints of lemonade.”'°’ The two 
hundred pints, more or probably less, “saved my life.” It was many months 
before he recovered his health; indeed, from that time onward he treated himself 


as an invalid, nursing the fitful life of the frail body that had to house his 
consuming fire. 

In 1724 La Henriade began secretly to circulate among the intelligentsia. It 
was a political broadcast on an epic scale. Taking the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew as a text, it traced religious crimes through the ages: mothers 
offering their children to be burned on the altars of Moloch; Agamemnon 
preparing to sacrifice his daughter to the gods for a little breeze; Christians 
persecuted by Romans, heretics by Christians, fanatics “invoking the Lord while 
slaughtering their brothers”; devotees inspired to kill French kings. The poem 
lauded Elizabeth for helping Henry of Navarre. It described the battle of Ivry, 
the clemency of Henry, his liaison with Gabrielle d’Estrées, his siege of Paris. It 
approved his conversion to Catholicism, but it criticized the papacy as a power 
“inflexible to the conquered, complaisant to conquerors, ready, as interest 
dictates, either to absolve or to condemn.” 

Voltaire had hoped that La Henriade would be accepted as the national epic 
of France, but Catholicism was too dear to his countrymen to let them receive 
the poem as the epos of their soul. And its faults leaped to the scholarly eye. The 
obvious imitations of Homer and Virgil—in the battle scenes, in the visit of the 
hero to hell, in the intrusion of personified abstractions, after the manner of 
Homeric deities, into the action—sacrificed the charms of invention and 
originality; and though the style made good prose, it lacked the illuminating 
imagery of verse. The author, drunk with printer’s ink, had no suspicion of this. 
He wrote to Thieriot: “Epic poetry is my forte, or I am much deceived.”''® He 
was much deceived. 

Even so, the plaudits seemed to justify him. A French critic pronounced it 
superior to the Aeneid, and Frederick the Great thought that “a man without 
prejudice will prefer La Henriade to the poem of Homer.”''! The first edition 
was soon disposed of; a pirated edition was published in Holland and exported 
into France; the police banned the book; everyone bought it. It was translated 
into seven languages; we shall see it making a stir in England. It played a part in 
reviving the popularity of Henry IV. It made France ashamed of its religious 
wars, and critical of the theologies that had inflamed men to such ferocity. 

Now for a time Voltaire enjoyed fame and fortune unalloyed. He was 
recognized as the greatest living poet in France. He was received at the court of 
Louis XV; the Queen wept over his plays, and gave him 1,500 livres from her 
privy purse (1725). He wrote a dozen letters complaining and boasting of his life 
as a courtier. He talked in a tone of easy familiarity with lords, noble or ignoble. 
Doubtless he talked too much, which is the easiest thing in the world. One night 
at the opera (December, 1725) the Chevalier de Rohan-Chabot, hearing him hold 


forth in the lobby, asked him, with a very superior air, “Monsieur de Voltaire, 
Monsieur Arouet—comment vous appelez-vous ?[ what really is your name?]” We 
do not know what the poet replied. Two days later they met at the Comédie- 
Francaise; Rohan repeated his question. Voltaire’s rejoinder is diversely 
reported; in one account he answered, “One who does not trail after a great 
name, but knows how to honor that which he has”;"* in another version he 
retorted, “My name begins with me, yours ends with you.”''’ The noble lord 
raised his cane to strike; the poet made a move to draw his sword. Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, who was present, had the wit to faint; a truce was called. 

On February 4 Voltaire was lunching at the house of the Duc de Sully when a 
message came that someone wished to see him at the palace gate. He went. Six 
ruffians pounced upon him and beat him mercifully. Rohan, directing the 
operation from his carriage, cautioned them, “Don’t strike his head; something 
good may come out of that.”'’* Voltaire rushed back to the house, and asked 
Sully’s aid in taking legal action against Rohan; Sully refused. The poet retired 
to a suburb, where he practiced swordsmanship. Then he appeared at Versailles, 
resolved to demand “satisfaction” from the Chevalier. The law made dueling a 
capital crime. A royal order bade the police watch him. Rohan refused to meet 
him. That night, to the relief of everyone concerned, the police arrested the poet, 
and he found himself again in the Bastille. “The family of the prisoner,” reported 
the lieutenant general of the Paris police, “applauded unanimously... the wisdom 
of an order which kept the young man from committing some new folly.”!! 
Voltaire wrote to the authorities defending his conduct, and offering to go in 
voluntary exile to England if released. He was treated as before, with every 
comfort and consideration. 

His proposal was accepted; after fifteen days he was freed, but a guard was 
ordered to see him to Calais. Members of the government gave him letters of 
introduction and recommendation to prominent Englishmen, and the Queen 
continued to pay his pension. At Calais he was entertained by friends while 
waiting for the next boat to sail. On May 10 he embarked, armed with books for 
the study of English, and not unwilling to see the country in which, he had heard, 
men and minds were free. Let us see. 


I. Probably from rocaille, a term used in seventeenth-century France for the construction or decoration of 
grottoes with rocks and shells. 


II. “He remembers you, and the lovely Egeria [Suzanne], in the fair days of our life, when we loved one 
another, all three. Reason, folly, love, the enchantment of tender errors, all bound our three hearts in one. 
How happy we were then! Even poverty, that sad companion of happy days, could not poison the stream of 
our joy. Young, gay, content, without care, without a thought for the future, limiting all our desires to our 


present delights—what need had we of useless abundance? We had something far better; we had 
happiness.” 


Ill. “You wish, then, lovely Urania [a name for Aphrodite], that, raised at your command into a new 
Lucretius, I should before you, with bold hand, tear the veil from superstitions; that I should expose to your 
eyes the dangerous tableau of holy lies with which the earth is filled, and that my philosophy should teach 
you to despise the horrors of the tomb and the terrors of the other life.” 


BOOK I 
ENGLAND 
1714—56 


CHAPTER II 


The People 
1714-56 


THE England that Voltaire found was a nation enjoying a quarter century of 
relative peace after a generation of costly victories over France; a nation now 
mistress of the seas, therefore of commerce, therefore of money; holding the 
lever and balance of power over Continental governments; proudly triumphant 
over a Stuart dynasty that had sought to make it Catholic, and over Hanoverian 
kings who were the servants of Parliament’s swelling purse. This was the 
England that had just won world preeminence in science through Newton, that 
had just produced the unintentionally revolutionary Locke, that was undermining 
Christianity with deism, that would substitute Alexander Pope for all the pontiffs 
of Rome, that would soon watch uncomfortably the devastating operations of 
David Hume. It was the England that Hogarth loved and excoriated in 
engravings, the England where Handel found home and audience and outshone 
all the Bachs as the maestro dei maestri of the age. And here, in this “fortress 
built by Nature for herself against infection, ... this blessed plot, ... this 
England,” the Industrial Revolution began to transform everything but man. 


I. PRELUDE TO THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
1. The Sustainers 


Defoe, traversing England in 1722, drew a patriotic picture of “the most 
flourishing and opulent country in the world,” of green fields and overflowing 
crops, of pastures rambled by golden fleece, of lush grass turning into plump 
kine, of peasants roistering in rural sports, squires organizing peasants, nobles 
organizing squires, lordly manors giving law and discipline to villages, and now 
and then, refuge to poets and philosophers.* Word peddlers tend to idealize the 
countryside, if they are exempt from its harassments, boredom, insects, and toil. 


Rural life in the England of 1715 was very much as it had been for a thousand 
years. Each village—almost each household—was a self-contained economic 
unit, growing its own food, making its own clothing, cutting its timber for 
building and fuel from the adjacent woods. Each family baked its bread, hunted 


its venison, salted its meat, made its butter, jellies, and cheese. It spun and wove 
and sewed; it tanned leather and cobbled shoes; it made most of its utensils, 
implements, and tools. So father, mother, and children found work and 
expression not only in the summer fields but in the long winter evenings; the 
home was a hub of industry as well as of agriculture. The wife was an honored 
mistress of many arts, from nursing her husband and rearing a dozen children to 
making frocks and brewing ale. She kept and dispensed the household 
medicines; she took care of the garden, the pigs, and the fowl. Marriage was a 
union of helpmates; the family was an economic as well as a social organism, 
and had thereby a solid reason and basis for its unity, multiplication, and 
permanence. 

The peasants might have been content with the varied vitality of their homes 
if they had been allowed to preserve their ancient ways in the fields. They 
remembered when the landlord had permitted them, or their forebears, to graze 
their livestock on the manor’s common fields, to fish freely in its streams, to cut 
wood in its forest; now, by a process begun in the sixteenth century, most of the 
“commons” had been enclosed by the owners, and the peasants found it hard to 
make ends meet. There was no serfdom left, and no formal feudal dues; but 
enterprising landlords, and city merchants investing in land, were farming on a 
larger scale, with more capital, better implements, greater skill, and wider 
markets than were available to yeomen tilling their narrow areas. Gregory King 
had reckoned some 180,000 such freeholders in the England of 1688. Voltaire, 
about 1730, reported “in England many peasants with 200,000 francs’ worth of 
property, and who do not disdain to continue cultivating the earth that has 
enriched them, and in which they live free”; but this may have been propaganda 
for French stimulation. In any case, by 1750 the number of freeholders had 
declined.’ The fatter landlords were buying up the thinner tracts; the small 
homestead, designed for family subsistence or local markets, was giving place to 
larger farms capable of profiting from improved methods and machines; the 
farmer was becoming a tenant or hired “hand.” Moreover, the system of tillage 
predominant in England in 1715 divided the land of a village into different 
regions according to their fertility and accessibility; each farmer received one or 
more strips in the separate localities; co-operation was necessary, individual 
enterprise was balked, production lagged. The enclosers argued that large-scale 
operation under unified ownership increased agricultural production, facilitated 
sheep pasturage, and allowed a profitable output of wool; and doubtless they 
were right. Economic progress shut at least one eye to the human turmoil of 
displacement and transition. 

It was chiefly on the expanded farms that agricultural technology advanced. 


The profit motive brought wastelands under cultivation, disciplined labor to 
greater efficiency, stimulated the invention of new tools and ways, promoted 
experiments in animal breeding, and sustained the toil of draining marshes, 
checking soil erosion, and clearing woods. Between 1696 and 1795 some two 
million acres were added to the cultivated area of England and Wales. In 1730 
Charles Townshend introduced the four-course system of crop rotation instead of 
the wasteful plan of letting a third of the land lie fallow in each year: he planted 
wheat or oats in the first year, barley or oats in the second, clover, rye, vetches, 
rutabaga, and kale in the third, turnips in the fourth; then the sheep were brought 
in to eat the turnips or trample them into the ground, while their offal fertilized 
the soil; so the earth was prepared for a rich crop of wheat in the next year. His 
neighbors laughed at him, and called him Tumip Townshend, until a thirty per 
cent increase in his crops turned them to imitation. As Townshend was a 
viscount, other aristocrats followed him in improving their land; it became the 
fashion for an English lord to take a personal interest in agriculture, and the talk 
of the manors passed from hunting and dogs to turnips and manure.* 

Jethro Tull was a lawyer; his health failing, he went back to his father’s farm; 
his sharpened mind was fascinated by the miracle and profits of growth, but was 
repelled by the wasteful methods of tillage that he saw—farmers broadcasting 
nine or ten pounds of seed to an acre so carelessly “that two thirds of the ground 
was unplanted, and on the rest ’twas so thick that it did not prosper.”° Traveling 
in France and Italy, he studied agricultural methods; returning, he bought a farm, 
and shocked his neighbors with inventions that doubled production. He began (c. 
1730) by making a four-coultered plow that would uproot and bury weeds 
instead of merely shoving them aside. But his most decisive invention (c. 1733) 
was a horse-drawn drill mechanism that fed seed through notched funnels at a 
specific spacing and depth in two parallel rows, and then covered the seeds by a 
harrow attached to the drill. The machine saved seed and labor, and allowed the 
cultivation, aeration, irrigation, and weeding of the soil between the seeded 
rows. This apparently trivial change in sowing, and the improvement of the 
plow, shared in what came to be called the agricultural revolution, whose effects 
can be measured (even allowing for inflation) by the tenfold rise, during the 
eighteenth century, in the value of the lands where the new methods were used. 
The increased productivity of the soil enabled the farms to feed more workers in 
the towns, and made possible that growing urban population without which there 
could have been no Industrial Revolution. 


Neither the peasants nor the town workers shared in the growing wealth. 
Peasant proprietors were squeezed out by large-scale competition; peasant 


laborers were paid as little as the fear of unemployment compelled them to 
accept. Hear the learned and high-caste Trevelyan: 


The social price paid for economic gain was a decline in the number of independent cultivators, 
and a rise in the number of landless laborers. To a large extent this was a necessary evil, and there 
would have been less harm in it if the increased dividend of the agricultural world had been fairly 
distributed. But while the landlord’s rent, the parson’s tithe, and the profits of [landowning] farmer 
and middleman all rose apace, the field laborer, deprived of his little rights in [the common] land 
and his family’s by-employment in industry, received no proper compensation in high wages, and in 


the Southern Counties too often sank into a position of dependence and pauperism.° 


The natural concentration of wealth was in some measure mitigated by 
taxation and organized charity. The English rich, unlike the French nobles, paid 
the larger part of the taxes that supported the government. The Poor Laws, which 
had begun in 1536, required each parish to succor persons in danger of 
starvation. The able-bodied unemployed were sent to workhouses, the disabled 
were committed to almshouses; the children were bound out as apprentices to 
those willing to lodge and feed them for their services. The expenses of the 
system were paid by a tax on the households of the parish. A parliamentary 
committee reported that of all the children born in workhouses, or those received 
in infancy, in the years 1763-65, only seven per cent were alive in 1766.’ It was 
a hard century. 


2. Industry 


The self-sufficient home of the countryside retarded, for good or ill, the 
specialization of labor and the Industrial Revolution. Why should the nascent 
capitalist finance a factory when he could have a hundred families weave and 
spin for him under their own roofs and the automatic discipline of competition? 
In the West Riding district of Yorkshire this domestic industry produced 100,000 
pieces of cloth for the market in 1740, and 140,000 pieces in 1750; as late as 
1856 only half the woolen production of Yorkshire came from factories, half still 
came from homes.® Nevertheless those busy households were incipient factories: 
the head of the family invited servants and outsiders to join in the work; 
additional rooms were equipped with spinning wheels and looms. As these 
domestic operations increased in size, and the market widened through improved 
roads and control of the seas, domestic industry itself created a demand for better 
tools. The first inventions were implements rather than machines; they could be 
installed in homes, like Kay’s flying shuttle; only when the inventors made 
machines that required mechanical power did the factory system replace 


domestic industry. 

The transition was gradual; it took almost a century (1730-1830), and 
perhaps “revolution” is too dramatic a term for so leisurely a change. The break 
with the past was not so sharp as the romantification of history once suggested. 
Industry was as old as civilization; invention had progressed at a quickening 
pace since the thirteenth century; in Dante’s Florence factories were as 
numerous as poets; in Rembrandt’s Holland capitalists were as numerous as 
artists. But taken in its progressive stages of steam, electricity, oil, electronics, 
and atomic energy, the industrial transformation of the last two centuries (1760- 
1960), as compared with the rate of economic change in Europe before 
Columbus, constitutes a real revolution, basically transforming not only 
agriculture, transport, communication, and industry, but also politics, manners, 
morality, religion, philosophy, and art. 

Many factors flowed together in compelling industrial charge. The wars that 
followed the fall of Walpole’s ministry (1742) intensified the urge to accelerate 
production and distribution. The growth of population, as a result of the rising 
food supply, offered a swelling domestic market for both agriculture and 
industry, and encouraged the making of better machines and roads. The 
machines required skills, which led to a specialization and division of labor 
promoting productivity. Huguenot and other immigrants brought to England 
their salvaged savings and their crafts; it was a Huguenot descendant who 
invented the first spinning machine (1738). The adoption of protective tariffs by 
Parliament (e.g., the “Calico Act” of 1721, prohibiting the use of imported 
printed calicos) narrowed foreign competition, and gave the English textile 
industry full control of the home market; while the growing influence of the 
merchants on legislation favored the extension of the British economy. In the 
middle and lower classes the Puritan tradition—soon to be reinforced by the 
Methodist movement-encouraged the virtues of industriousness, enterprise, and 
thrift; capital was accumulated, wealth was sanctioned, and the bourgeoisie 
seemed to enjoy the special grace of God. 

Meanwhile the development of mining offered an expanding supply of coal as 
a fuel for industry. Wood had hitherto been the major fuel for homes and shops, 
but forests were being thinned to extinction; of sixty-nine great forests known to 
medieval England sixty-five had disappeared by the end of the eighteenth 
century.” Timber had to be imported from Scandinavia or America; it cost more 
and more, and demand arose for a cheaper fuel. But the mining of coal was still a 
primitive process; shafts were shallow, ventilation was crude; methane and 
carbonic-acid gas choked the miners; and the problem of pumping water out of 
the mines remained unsolved till the steam engines of Savery and Newcomen; 


indeed, this problem was the chief incentive to the development of such engines. 
Despite these difficulties the production of coal mounted and spread, so that by 
1750 the coal burned in homes and factories was already darkening the London 
sky.!° 

The importance of coal for the Industrial Revolution lay especially in its use 
for smelting iron ore into purer, tougher, malleable iron by separating the metal 
from the minerals attached to it. Smelting required fusion, which required a high 
degree of heat; this, since the fourteenth century, had been produced by burning 
charcoal (i.e., charred wood) in blast furnaces supplied with heavy drafts of air; 
but now charcoal was becoming costlier through the falling supply of wood. In 
1612 Simon Sturtevant recommended coal as smelter fuel; “Dud” Dudley 
claimed in 1619 that by these means he reduced the cost of smelting iron by one 
half; but his charcoal-using rivals united to drive him out of business. Finally (c. 
1709) Abraham Darby I, settling at Coalbrookdale, where coal was plentiful, 
successfully and economically smelted iron ore by heating it with coke—i.e., 
coal “cooked,” or burned, sufficiently to free it from its volatile elements. Coke 
itself had been known as far back as 1590. Abraham Darby II developed the use 
of coal or coke in smelting, and improved the blast furnace with bellows worked 
by a water wheel; soon he was able to outsell all other ironmasters in England. In 
1728 the first English rolling mill was set up to pass iron between a succession 
of cylinders to compress it into desired forms. In 1740 Benjamin Huntsman 
invented the crucible process by which high-grade steel was produced through 
heating and purifying metal in clay pots. It was these developments in the 
marriage of coal with iron that made possible the machines of the Industrial 
Revolution. 


3. Invention 


The first half of the eighteenth century saw no spectacular acceleration of 
invention as compared with the two preceding centuries; and half a volume 
might be required to list the inventions that this age inherited from the past. As 
one example, the clock, so necessary in science, industry, and navigation, was 
almost perfected in the seventeenth century; by 1758 it reached a degree of 
accuracy (one minute’s deviation in six hundred days) not surpassed till 1877." 
The workers themselves, though often the source of inventions, discouraged 
them as threatening technological disemployment; so the hostility of labor 
compelled the abandonment of the first English sawmill (1663); not till 1767 
was the attempt successfully renewed. Industrial invention was further retarded 


by poor roads; there was little incentive to increase production so long as the 
expansion of the market was hindered by difficulties of transport. Marine 
transportation, however, was improving; colonies, almost entirely agricultural, 
were avid customers for manufactured products; here was a rising stimulus to 
invention. The profit motive helped; Parliament granted patent rights for 
fourteen years. Foreign competition in the export trade provided another 
stimulus; so the textiles of India, produced by skilled but low-paid labor, spurred 
English manufacturers to economy of production through improved mechanical 
equipment. Hence it was in textile machinery that invention inaugurated the 
great change. 

The first outstanding invention in textile production was John Kay’s “flying 
shuttle” (1733); here might be dated the beginning of the Industrial Revolution. 
Previously, with minor exceptions, the width of the cloth to be woven had been 
limited to the stretch of the weaver’s arms, for he had to throw the shuttle (the 
instrument that passed the threads of the woof through those of the warp) from 
one side of the loom with one hand and catch it with the other hand at the 
opposite side. Kay arranged a mechanism of wheels, hammers, and rods 
whereby a sharp tap of the hand would send the shuttle flying from one side to 
an automatic stop at any predetermined width, with a considerable saving of 
time. When he sought to install his invention at a mill in Colchester the weavers 
denounced him as trying to deprive them of their daily bread. He fled to Leeds 
(1738), and offered his patent to the cloth manufacturers for a fee; they took his 
invention, but withheld his royalties; he sued, and was ruined by legal costs. He 
went to his native Bury, but there the populace rose in a riot against him (1753), 
sacked his home, and threatened to kill him. One woman, however, greeted his 
machine with enthusiasm, crying, “Weel, weel! The warks o’ God be wonderful, 
but the contrivance 0’ man bates Him at last!”’* Kay found more acceptance in 
France, whose government adopted his invention and awarded him a pension. 
Not till 1760 did the flying shuttle surmount all opposition and pass into 
common use. 

The textile industry was hampered by the fact that weavers could weave yarn 
faster than spinners could spin and supply it. Till 1738 spinning was done by 
hand, on wheels that still adorn homes idealizing the past. In that year Lewis 
Paul, son of a Huguenot immigrant, patented a spinning machine built 
apparently on lines suggested by John Wyatt: a system of rollers drew out the 
corded ropes of cotton or wool into threads of any desired fineness, and spun it 
on spindles, all with a minimum of toil. Paul and Wyatt sold the patent to 
Edward Cave, friend of Dr. Johnson. Cave set up five machines in a 
Northampton factory in 1742—the first of a long succession of spinning mills in 


old and New England. 

Now that iron could be treated to make strong machines, and economic 
conditions called for large-scale production, the problem remained of finding 
some mechanical power to substitute cheaply for the muscles of men and the 
patience of women. The earliest solution was through water power. In a hundred 
countries the great water wheel, leisurely turning with the flow of streams, had 
from time unremembered moved pumps, bellows, rollers, hammers, even, since 
1500, heavy iron machines. It continued to be the main source of mechanical 
energy through the eighteenth century; it survived into the twentieth; and the 
hydraulic installations of our time are water power transformed into portable 
electricity. The motive power of winds was not so reliable; comparatively little 
use was made of it in the calm lands of the south; but in northern latitudes the air 
currents were set to work turning windmills whose “sails” could be set into the 
“eye of the wind” by a hand-moved winch at the base. This clumsy and unsteady 
engine reached its zenith in the United Provinces in the eighteenth century, and 
then entered into its picturesque decline. 

Meanwhile the inventors were striving to bring the steam engine to a 
profitable efficiency. It had already a long history, from Hero’s steam-operated 
doors and toys in the third century A.D. through Jerome Cardan (1550), 
Giambattista della Porta (1601), Salomon de Caus (1615), Giovanni Branca 
(1629), the Marquis of Worcester (1663), Samuel Morland (1675), Christian 
Huygens (1680), Denis Papin (1681), and Thomas Savery (1698) to Thomas 
Newcomen’s steam engine of 1712; this is a tale a thousand times told. Here 
again, at 1712, is a possible birth date for the Industrial Revolution; for 
Newcomen’s “fire-engine” was equipped with piston, rocking beam, and safety 
valve, and was effectively applied to draining water from deep mines. It 
remained the basic model for steam-operated pumps for three quarters of a 
century. 


4, Capital and Labor 


As machines increased in size and cost, and required mechanical power for 
their operation, enterprising men found it profitable to replace domestic industry 
with factories that gathered men and machines into buildings located preferably 
near streams that could provide both energy and transportation. Factories, as we 
have seen, were no novelty; hundreds of them had existed in Elizabeth’s 
England and Colbert’s France. The “factory system”— if we define it as an 
industrial economy in which production is carried on chiefly in factories—hardly 


existed anywhere before the nineteenth century. But after the inventions of Kay 
and Paul textile factories began to take over more and more of the spinning and 
weaving that had been done in homes. In 1717 Thomas Lombe set up at Derby a 
textile factory 660 feet long, with three hundred workers operating 26,000 
wheels. Soon other structures of like immensity rose at Stockport, Leek, 
Birmingham, Leominster, Northampton ... 

To buy and house machines, to secure raw materials, to hire labor and 
management, to transport and market the product, required capital. The capitalist 
—the provider or manager of capital—was also an ancient phenomenon; but as 
the demand for capital increased, the men who would take the risk of providing 
it rose in economic importance and political power. The guilds, still theoretically 
governing most European industry, resisted the capitalistic reorganization of 
production and distribution. But the guild system was predicated on handicrafts 
rather than machines; it was equipped to supply local needs rather than a 
national, much less an international, market; it could not meet the rising 
demands of armies, cities, and colonies; it was hampered by fidelity to 
traditional methods and norms; and it was deteriorating into a coterie of masters 
exploiting apprentices and journeymen. The capitalist was better able to organize 
quantity production and distant distribution; he had learned the subtle art of 
making money breed money; and he was favored by a Parliament eager for 
industrial capacity to supply far-ranging commerce and wars. 

As factories and capitalism spread, the relation of the worker to his work was 
transformed. He no longer owned the tools of his trade, nor did he fix the hours 
and conditions of his toil. He had only a minor share in determining the rate of 
his earnings or the quality of his product. His shop was no longer the vestibule of 
his home; his industry was no longer a part of his family life. His work was no 
longer the proud fashioning of an article through all its stages; it became, by the 
division of labor that would so impress Adam Smith, the impersonal and tedious 
repetition of some part of a process whose finished product no longer expressed 
his artistry; he ceased to be an artisan, and became a “hand.” His wages were set 
by the hunger of men competing for jobs against women and children. As a 
miner he received, on the average, one shilling sixpence a day; as a building 
laborer, two shillings; as a plumber, three shillings; these rates varied little 
between 1700 and 1770.'° A male weaver, toward 1750, was paid six shillings 
per week; a woman weaver, five shillings sixpence; a child, two shillings 
sixpence. Women spinners received from two to five shillings per week; girls six 
to twelve years old earned one shilling to one shilling sixpence.'* Prices, 
however, were low, and remained stable till 1760.!° Sometimes an allowance 
was added for bread and beer at work, and most miners received free coal. 


Employers contended that their workmen merited no more, being addicted to 
laziness, drink, unreliability, and irreligion. The only way to make workers 
temperate and industrious, argued an employer (1739), was to “lay them under 
the necessity of laboring all the time they can spare from rest and sleep in order 
to procure the common necessaries of life.”!° “The poor,” said a writer in 1714, 
“have nothing to stir them up to be serviceable but their wants, which it is 
prudence to relieve, but folly to cure.”'” Eleven to thirteen hours constituted the 
normal working day, six days a week; the long stretch was relieved by an hour 
and a half for meals; but those who lingered unduly over their meals forfeited a 
quarter of a day’s pay.'® Employers complained that their workmen stopped 
work to attend fairs, prize fights, hangings, or wakes. To protect themselves 
against these and other irregularities the employers liked to have a pool of 
unemployed workers in the neighborhood, upon which they could draw in 
emergency or in times of quickened demand.'? When times were slack, workers 
could be laid off and left to live on the credit of the local tradesmen. 

Slowly a dependent proletariat formed in the towns. An old law of Edward VI 
forbade working-class combinations, and this prohibition was renewed by 
Parliament in 1720. But the journeymen—i.e., day laborers-continued to 
organize, and appealed to Parliament for better wages; these journeymen’s 
associations—not the guilds—became the forerunners of the trade-union 
movement that took form in England at the end of the eighteenth century. In 
1756, on an appeal from the textile workers of Gloucestershire, the House of 
Commons ordered the justices of the peace to maintain the legal minimum wage, 
and to prevent wage cutting in the industry; but a year later this order was 
withdrawn, and Parliament adopted the policy of letting the supply and demand 
of labor fix wages.*° The age of “free enterprise” and laissez-faire had begun. 


5. Transport and Trade 


The development of the economy depended upon improvements in 
communication and transport. England had an advantage in her coastline and 
rivers; half the population lived within reasonable access to the sea, and could 
use it to carry goods; rivers ran far inland, providing natural waterways. But the 
condition of England’s roads was a constant sore in English life. Their soil was 
soft, their ruts were hard and deep in winter, many of them were tumed into 
streams by spring or summer rains, or into sinks of mud so tenacious that 
carriages had to be exhumed by supplementary teams of horses or oxen, and foot 
travelers had to take to neighboring fields or woods. Only after Bonnie Prince 


Charlie had led his rebel Scots as far south as Derby in 1745, because the state of 
the highways thwarted the royal forces sent against him, did the government 
undertake, for military purposes, to build a system of turnpikes “proper for the 
passage of troops, horses, and carriages at all times of the year”?! (1751). 
Robbers, however, still haunted the roads, and the cost of transport was high. 

Those who could afford it traveled on horseback or by private carriage. On 
long trips they could hire fresh horses at “posts” (i.e., positions) en route; there 
were such “post houses” all over Western Europe. The word post came to be 
applied to the transmission of mail because at such points the mail carriers could 
deliver or pick up mail and change horses; by this system they could cover 120 
miles per day. Even so, Chesterfield complained (1749) that “our letters go, at 
best, so irregularly, and so often miscarry totally.”*? He thought it “uncommon 
diligence” that a letter from Verona reached London in eight days. Most travel 
was by stagecoach, drawn by two or four horses with driver and armed guard on 
the outside, and six passengers swaying within. Coaches left London on a 
regular schedule two or three mornings a week for the major towns of south 
England; they averaged seven miles an hour, and took six days between London 
and Newcastle. 

Hampered by roads, internal trade remained picturesquely primitive. The 
wholesale merchant usually accompanied the pack horses that carried his goods 
from town to town; and peddlers hawked their wares from house to house. Shops 
were distinguished from dwellings chiefly by colorful signs; goods were kept 
inside, and ordinarily there was no window display. Almost every store was a 
general store; a “haberdasher” sold clothing, drugs, and ironware; the grocer was 
so called because he sold in gross; the “grocer” Henry Coward sold everything 
from sugar to nails. Each town had a market day, when, the skies permitting, 
merchants would expose samples of their wares. But the great centers of 
domestic commerce were the annual fairs held in London, Lynn, Boston, 
Gainsborough, Beverley, and, above all, Stourbridge. There, every August and 
September, a veritable city took form, with its own administration, police, and 
courts; nearly all products of English industry could be found there, and 
manufacturers from all over the island met to compare prices, qualities, and 
woes. 

Foreign commerce was expanding, for Britain ruled the waves. Exports more 
than doubled in value and quantity in the first half of the century; tonnage of 
vessels leaving English ports rose from 317,000 in 1700 to 661,000 in 1751 to 
1,405,000 in 1787.*° Liverpool doubled its size and docks every twenty years. 
Imports came from a hundred lands to tickle the fancies or stomachs of the rich, 
or to adorn milady’s dressing table with captivating toiletries. The East India 


Company made such profits by buying cheap in India and selling dear in Europe 
that it lured fifteen dukes or earls, twelve countesses, eighty-two knights, and 
twenty-six clergymen and physicians into the roster of its shareholders.** The 
aristocracy did not in England turn up its nose at commerce as it did in France, 
but helped to finance it, and shared in its prosperity. Middle-class Voltaire was 
delighted to find English nobles taking an active interest in trade. “It is only 
because the English have taken to trade,” he told France in 1734, “that London 
has outgrown Paris both as to size and as to the number of its inhabitants, and 
that England can have two hundred men-of-war and subsidize allied kings.”*° 

The great merchants were now rivaling the old landowning aristocracy in 
riches and power, determining foreign relations, fomenting and financing wars 
for markets, resources, and trade routes. The merchants who managed the 
English trade in sugar, tobacco, and slaves controlled the life of Bristol; the 
shippers ruled Liverpool, the coal owners dominated Newcastle. The wealth of 
the merchant Sir Josiah Child, who held £50,000 of stock in the East India 
Company, equaled that of many lords; his gardens at Wanstead were among the 
famous sights of England. “In most countries of Europe,” wrote Hume in 1748, 
“family—i.e., hereditary—riches, marked with titles and symbols from the 
sovereign, are the chief source of distinction. In England more regard is paid to 
present opulence.”*° A considerable osmosis went on between the upper and 
middle classes: the daughters of rich merchants married the sons of the landed 
nobility, the sons of merchants bought estates from impoverished aristocrats, the 
gentry went into trade and law and administration. Aristocracy was passing into 
plutocracy; money was replacing birth as a title to power. 


6. Money 


European bankers were now providing nearly all financial services. They 
received deposits, protected these from fire and theft, arranged payments 
between depositors by merely transferring from the account of one to that of 
another, and issued bank notes redeemable in gold or silver on demand. Since 
not all noteholders were expected to ask for such redemption at the same time, 
the banks could issue notes up to five or ten times the value of their mutual 
reserves. The circulation of money, so multiplied, provided additional capital for 
business enterprise, and shared in expanding the European economy. Bankers 
stimulated industry by lending money on the security of land, buildings, 
materials, or simply on trust in a person’s responsibility. Commerce was eased 
with letters of exchange or credit, which enabled capital to travel by mere 


transfer of bank paper, even across hostile frontiers. 

Joint-stock companies were formed in England, as in Holland, Italy, and 
France. Promoters—then called “projecters’—organized industrial or 
commercial associations, issued shares, and promised dividends; stock or share 
certificates could be transferred from one person to another; and for that purpose 
a stock exchange had been established in London in 1698. The early eighteenth 
century saw a brisk development of speculation in company shares, with “stock 
jobbers” who manipulated the rise and fall of market values. Defoe in 1719 
described such a manipulator: 


If Sir Josiah Child had a mind to buy, the first thing he did was to commission his brokers to look 
sour, shake their heads, suggest bad news from India; ... and perhaps they would actually sell for 
ten, perhaps twenty, thousand pound. Immediately the Exchange ... was full of sellers; nobody 
would buy a shilling, till perhaps the stock would fall six, seven, eight, ten per cent, sometimes 
more. Then the cunning jobber had another set of them employed ... to buy, but with privacy and 
caution, till by selling ten thousand pound at four or five per cent loss, he would buy a hundred 
thousand pound stock at ten or twelve per cent under price; and in a few weeks, by just the contrary 
method, set them all a-buying, and then sell them their own stock again at ten or twelve per cent 


profit.*” 


Almost as soon as stock exchanges opened, the eagerness of the public for 
uneamed increment raised waves of speculation and deflation. The inflation and 
collapse of the “South Sea Bubble” in England followed in unusual concord the 
rise and fall of John Law’s “Mississippi Bubble” in France. Sensitive to 
complaints by Bolingbroke, Swift, and others that the national debt— 
£52,000,000 in 1714—laid upon the state a ruinous annual charge of £ 
3,-500,000 interest, the government conceived a plan to transfer £31,000,000 of 
the debt to the South Sea Company. This had been formed in 1711 with a grant 
of monopoly in English trade with Spanish colonies in America and the Pacific 
isles. The holders of government notes were invited to exchange them for stock 
in the company. King George I became its governor and every effort was made 
to spread the belief that its monopoly charter promised high profits. The 
apparent success of Law’s “System” in contemporary France infected England 
with a similar fever of speculation. Within six days of the company’s offer to 
accept government notes in payment for shares, two thirds of the noteholders 
accepted the proposal. Many others bought shares, which in a month rose from 
£77 to £123.5 (1719). To ensure continued governmental co-operation, the 
company directors voted large gifts of stock to members of the ministry, and to 
two mistresses of the King.*® Robert Walpole, not yet minister, warned the 
House of Commons against the scheme as “pernicious ... stockjobbing”; the 
project, he said, was “to raise artificially the value of the stock, by exciting and 


keeping up a general infatuation, and by promising dividends out of funds which 
would not be adequate to the purpose.” He predicted, with remarkable accuracy, 
that the project would fail, and that if it were allowed to involve the general 
public its failure would entail a general and dangerous discontent.*? He argued 
that at least some limit should be placed upon the rise of the company’s stock. 
The House refused to heed his warning. On April 7, 1720, both houses of 
Parliament approved the proposals of the company. 

On April 12 the company issued new stock at £ 300 a share; this was 
subscribed for at once. On April 21, flush with the government’s payment of 
interest on the government notes now held by the company, it announced that it 
would pay a summer dividend of ten per cent. It took advantage of the 
enthusiasm aroused by this announcement to float a further issue of shares at 
£400 (April 23); this was taken up in a few hours. The rush to purchase shares 
raised their price to £550 on May 28, and to £890 on June 2; in July a new issue 
was sold at £ 1,000 a share. The whole fashionable world came to subscribe: 
dukes, clergymen, politicians, musicians, poets; Exchange Alley became the 
scene of such excited competition in buying as could be found only in the Rue 
Quincampoix in Paris at almost the same time; the nature of man revealed itself 
across frontiers. Shares were bargained for in taverns, coffeehouses, and 
milliners’ shops; each night men and women calculated how rich they had 
become, and how much richer they might be if they had bought sooner or more. 

Public money was so eager for speculation that eighty-six minor issues were 
floated. Stock was sold in companies formed to transmute metals into silver, to 
erect hospitals for bastard children, to extract oil from radishes, to create 
perpetual motion, to import jackasses from Spain. One promoter announced “a 
company for carrying on an undertaking of great advantage, but nobody to know 
what it is” until later; he received a thousand subscriptions of £ 2 each by 
midday, and disappeared in the afternoon.*° 

The excesses of these smaller “bubbles” (for so the time called them) began 
the reaction against the South Sea enterprise. Walpole and others renewed their 
warnings and sold their shares. On June 11 the King outlawed all stock issues 
except by companies licensed by Parliament. Most of the lesser ventures soon 
collapsed, and their failure cooled the fever of speculation. Word spread that the 
Spanish government was severely restricting the trade of the company in the 
American settlements. In July news came that Law’s “Mississippi Bubble” had 
burst in Paris. Sir John Blount and other directors of the South Sea Company 
secretly sold their shares at great profit. During all of August the stock declined, 
until on September 2 it was quoted at £700. 

The rush to sell now became a stampede; the approaches to Exchange Alley 


were crowded to suffocation. The shares fell to £570, to £400, to £150, to £135 
(September 29). Hundreds of English families lost their savings in the crash. 
Stories of ruin and suicide ran the rounds.*' Banks that had lent money on the 
security of the South Sea Company share certificates went into bankruptcy. 
Public meetings throughout England demanded the punishment of the directors, 
but absolved the public of vanity and greed. The King hurried back from 
Hanover, and summoned Parliament. The treasurer of the company fled to 
France, taking with him many of the records that would have incriminated the 
directors. In January, 1721, a parliamentary committee, examining the books of 
the company, found “a scene of iniquity and corruption” ** startling even in that 
age when legislation by corruption of Parliament seemed part of the constitution 
of England. Apparently the directors had spent £574,000 in bribing leaders of the 
government. 

Some members of Parliament called for drastic penalties; one proposed that 
the guilty directors should be sewn in a sack and thrown alive into the Thames.*° 
The debate rose to such warmth that members challenged one another to duels; 
one member suffered a hypertension crisis, and died the next day. Directors and 
government ministers were summoned to trial before the House. John Aislabie, 
chancellor of the exchequer, was sentenced to the Tower; the estates of the 
directors—including Edward Gibbon, grandfather of the historian—were 
confiscated, leaving them some ten per cent of their fortunes. It was noted that 
Sir John Blount, who had been a prime organizer of the company, and among the 
first to sell his shares, was a man “of a most religious deportment,” who had 
“constantly declaimed against the thievery and corruption of the age” and the 
avarice of the rich. 

Robert Walpole, whose predictions had been justified by the event, counseled 
moderation in the vengefulness of the reaction, and mitigated the collapse of the 
company by persuading the Bank of England and the East India Company to 
absorb some £18,000,000 of the troubled stock. Sufficient reserves were found 
in the South Sea Company to allow an early payment of thirty-three per cent to 
its shareholders. Shorn of its privileges and its glamour, but making money on 
the sale of slaves, the company continued to exist, in waning vitality, till 1853. 


II. ASPECTS OF LONDON 


Venturesome statisticians estimate the population of Europe at some 100 
millions in 1650, some 140 millions in 1750. Voltaire in 1750 reckoned the 
population of France at twenty millions, of Germany and Austria at twenty-two, 


of Great Britain and Ireland at ten, of European Russia at ten, of Spain and 
Portugal at eight, of Poland at six, and he allotted three millions each to 
European Turkey, Sweden, Denmark (plus Norway), and the United Provinces.°? 
A German jurist thought that the increase in northern Europe was largely due to 
the transfer of monks and nuns from celibacy to parentage by the Protestant 
Reformation, and urged that “a statue be erected to Luther as the preserver of the 
species”;*° but we must not exaggerate the continence of medieval monks. The 
increase in population was probably due to improvements in agriculture and 
transport augmenting the supply and distribution of food, and advances in 
sanitation and medical treatment reducing the death rate in infants and adults. 
England and Wales, which may have had no more than three millions population 
in 1500, appear to have had four millions in 1600, six in 1700, nine in 1800.°’ 
Nearly all the increase went to the towns, nourishing and nourished by industry 
and trade. By 1740 London prided itself on some 725,000 inhabitants; it was 
now the most populous city on the globe; Defoe in 1722 condemned it as 
“overgrown.” Paris came next with 675,000 in 1750; then Amsterdam, Vienna, 
Naples, Palermo, Rome. London was ten times more populous than Bristol, 
which was the second-largest English city, and eighteen times more than 
Norwich, the third-largest. Metropolitan centers were gathering the controls of 
the nation’s economic life, and were turning the labor and products of fields and 
mines and shops into the subtle profits of finance. 

London was well situated to grow with English commerce and colonies. 
Oceangoing vessels could sail up the Thames, and though (till 1794) the docks 
could not berth them, an army of profane longshoremen, using a swarm of three 
hundred lighters, was available to transfer goods from ship to shore or other 
ships; so London became an animated entrepot for the re-export, to the 
Continent, of imports from overseas. The riverside was not as tidy as we find it 
now; it was alive with lusty longshoremen, sex-starved sailors, and women loose 
in dress and code, foul in person and speech, living in hovels and taverns, and 
rivaling the seamen in drunkenness and violence.*’ The river itself was 
picturesque with a motley of vessels ranging from fishing smacks to massive 
men-of-war, while little ferries plied the stream. The King, the Lord Mayor, and 
some notables maintained elaborate barges, and used them to go up the river to 
Windsor or other palaces. Till 1750 London Bridge remained the only way of 
crossing on foot from the northern to the southern side of the city, but in that 
year Westminster Bridge was completed, and in 1757 London Bridge was freed 
from its burden of houses and stores. Antonio Canaletto, the Venetian painter 
who visited London in 1746 and 1751, was impressed by the scenes of vitality 
on the water, and left some famous pictures to show us the Thames as Pope and 


Johnson knew and loved it. 

Johnson probably loved the streets of London even more, though they were as 
yet ill-lighted, ill-paved, and cleaned chiefly by the rains. In 1684 a system of 
street lighting had been established by setting up a candle lantern at every tenth 
house, but they were lit only on moonless nights, only till midnight, and only 
from Michaelmas (September 29) to Lady Day (March 25). In 1736 the city 
authorities voted to install fifteen thousand oil lamps throughout London, and to 
keep them lit from the setting to the rising of the sun; this was a gala event in the 
life of the capital, greatly improving the nocturnal safety of its streets. 

Pavements, since the Great Fire of 1666, were mostly of small, round stones; 
this remained standard till the nineteenth century. In the middle of each street ran 
a gutter that received much refuse and sluiced off the rain. There were no curbs, 
but a line of posts railed off a six-foot pathway for pedestrians. The streets were 
noisy with carts, pack horses, hackney coaches, and private carriages, all drawn 
by horses with hoofs clattering against the paving stones; there were also 
peddlers—many of them women-hawking a hundred kinds of food or clothing; 
traveling artisans offering repairs, drivers disputing, dogs barking, beggars 
soliciting, street singers bawling ballads, organs bouncing their melodies from 
wall to wall. The people complained of but loved these noises, which were the 
vital medium of their lives. Only the pickpockets and the prostitutes worked 
silently. 

Houses began to receive street numbers in 1708. By 1750 most of them had 
running water. Sanitation was improving. Every householder was required by 
law to keep the street walk clean before his property, and every ward had a 
scavenger who organized the collection of waste. Toilets were usually outhouses 
placed and screened off in the garden or yard. Some localities had sewers, but 
London had no general sewage system till 1865. Chimneys were cleaned by 
chimneysweeps who climbed them by pressing elbows and knees against the 
inner walls of brick or stone; this merciless deformation of children continued 
till 1817. 

A considerable part of the population was packed into slums filthy with 
garbage and offal, breeding a hundred diseases.“° In the Wapping and Lime- 
house sections of London nearly every second inhabitant lived from hand to 
mouth, depending on charity, theft, or prostitution to secure lodging and food. 
Children ran barefoot, unwashed, and unkempt in the streets, clothed in rags and 
schooled only in crime. In these slums men and women seldom bothered to 
marry; sexual relations were a passing incident, a commodity marketable 
without ceremony or law. There were hardly any churches there, but beer shops 
and taverns abounded. Here too were the lairs of thieves, pickpockets, 


highwaymen, and professional murderers. Many of the criminals were organized 
in gangs. Watchmen who interfered with them had their noses slit. One group, 
the “Mohocks,” was wont to sally drunk into the streets, prick passers-by with 
swords, make women stand on their heads, and gouge out the eyes of 
unaccommodating victims. Less ferocious gangsters contented themselves with 
breaking the windows of shops and homes. “Thieves and robbers,” Smollett 
reported in 1730, “were now become more desperate and savage than they had 
ever appeared since mankind were civilized.”*' In 1744 the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen of London drew up an address to the King in which they stated that 
“divers confederacies of great numbers of evil-disposed persons, armed with 
bludgeons, pistols, cutlasses, and other dangerous weapons, infest not only the 
private lanes and passages, but likewise the public streets and places of usual 
concourse, and commit the most dangerous outrages upon the persons of your 
Majesty’s subjects.”*” Said Horace Walpole in 1752: “One is forced to travel 
even at noon as if one were going to battle.”*” 

The great metropolis, of course, was much more than this pullulation of 
poverty and crime. It was also the city of Parliament and royal palaces, of a 
thousand lawyers, merchants, journalists, poets, novelists, artists, musicians, 
educators, clergymen, courtiers. As we proceed we must add to our vision of 
eighteenth-century London the mansions, morals, and manners of the literate 
classes, the worshipers in the churches, the skeptics, scientists, and philosophers, 
the wits and belles and beaux of “society,” the pleasure gardens of Vauxhall and 
Ranelagh, the promenaders in the parks and on the Mall, the regattas and 
festivals and barges on the Thames, the conversations in coffeehouses and clubs, 
the shops of craftsmen, clothiers, jewelers, the amusements of the home and the 
sports of the field, the crowds at cockfights, prize fights, puppet shows, theaters, 
and opera: only then will our perspective of London life be fair and reasonably 
complete, and allow us to feel history in all its phases pouring through the bodies 
and souls of two generations and 700,000 men. 


Il. SCHOOLS 


In England, as elsewhere in this period, life began with a high percentage of 
infantile mortality: fifty-nine per cent of all children born in London died before 
reaching the age of five, sixty-four per cent before reaching ten.“* Many babies 
were exposed at birth; of these the survivors were put out to nurse at public 
expense, and then were placed in workhouses. Carelessness of midwives and 
mothers resulted in a large number of physical deformities. 


If the parents were poor, the child might receive no schooling whatever. 
There were “charity schools,” which offered elementary education to both sexes 
and all classes without charge; but their total enrollment in 1759 was only 
28,000, they excluded Dissenters, and they reached only a small fraction of the 
peasantry and hardly any of the urban poor. “The great majority of Englishmen,” 
says an English authority, “went unlettered to their graves.” In the artisan class 
apprenticeship was considered the best education. For the middle-class child 
there were private schools, usually kept by “men broken down, bankrupt, or 
turned out of some other employment.”*° And there were “dames’ schools,” 
where humble schoolmistresses taught the three R’s and much religion to boys 
and girls whose parents could pay. In all schools emphasis was laid upon 
teaching students to be content with their native rank, and to show proper 
subordination to the upper classes. 

A small minority graduated into “grammar schools,” where, for a modest fee 
that taught the teachers their humble place in the social scale, the boys could add 
a little Latin and Greek to their R’s. Discipline was severe, class hours were long 
—six to eleven-thirty in the morning, and one to five-thirty in the afternoon. 
Much better in quality were the “public schools”—chiefly Eton, Westminster, 
Winchester, Shrewsbury, Harrow, and Rugby—where select youngsters, for 
some twenty-six pounds per year, could prepare for university, and lay up 
classical tags for future display. As these public schools admitted only Church of 
England boys, the Dissenters—Baptists, Presbyterians, Independents, Unitarians, 
Quakers, Congregationalists, Methodists—established academies for their youth. 
Here, as befitted a middle-class clientele, less stress was laid upon the ancient 
classics, more upon modern languages, mathematics, history, geography, and 
navigation. 

Dissenters were excluded from the universities. Most of the students there 
were from moneyed families; some poorer lads, however, received scholarships 
from philanthropic individuals or institutions, and some “servitors” or “sizars,” 
like Newton, worked their way through the class-conscious halls. Both Oxford 
and Cambridge suffered stagnation in this period from conservatism in 
curriculum, methods, and ideas. Cambridge showed more willingness to enlarge 
scientific studies at the expense of the classics and theology; yet Chesterfield 
described Cambridge as “sunk into the lowest obscurity.” Oxford clung to the 
old theology and the fallen Stuart dynasty, and allowed no visit from the crude 
Hanoverian kings. Adam Smith, a student at Oxford in 1745, said he had learned 
little there; Edward Gibbon, who studied there in 1752, denounced the dons as 
ignorant tipplers, and regretted the years he had wasted in the university. Many 
families preferred to engage private tutors.*” 


Girls received rudimentary instruction in village and charity schools— 
reading, writing, sewing, knitting, spinning, little arithmetic, much religion. 
Some girls were tutored, and a few, like Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, studied 
the classic languages and literatures surreptitiously. “My sex,” said Lady Mary, 
“is usually forbid studies of this nature, and folly is reckoned so much our proper 
sphere we are sooner pardoned any excess of that, than the least pretensions to 
reading or good sense.... There is hardly a creature in the world ... more liable 
to universal ridicule than a learned woman.” She was inclined to suspect that 
men kept women ignorant in order the more inexpensively to seduce them.” If 
we may judge from the revenues of the King’s mistresses, the women managed 
quite well without the classics, and needed no Ovid to instruct them in the game 
of love. 


IV. MORALS 


Premarital relations among women were probably less common then than 
today (1965), but prostitution flourished to an extent hardly known again till our 
time. A foreign observer reckoned them at fifty thousand in London. They were 
found at town taverns, roadside inns, city gardens, public dances, concerts, and 
theaters; in Exeter Street and the Strand they sat at windows to encourage 
hesitant trade. In Drury Lane, sang Gay in his Trivia, 


’Tis she who nightly strolls with saunt’ring pace; 
No stubborn stays her yielding shape embrace; 
Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbons glare, 

The new scour’d manteau, and the slattern air ... 
With flatt’ring sounds she soothes the cred’ lous ear: 


“My noble captain! charmer! love! my dear!”49 


The law had no mercy on them. If found soliciting, they were taken to jail, 
whipped and pilloried. The Grub Street Journal for May 6, 1731, described the 
fate of one “madame”: 


Yesterday the noted Mother Needham stood in the pillory in Park Place near St. James’s Street, 


and was severely handled by the populace. She was so very ill that she lay along the pillory, 


notwithstanding which she was severely pelted, and it is thought she will die in a day or two.? 


But only the most impoverished prostitutes reached the pillory. Usually they 
evaded the law by bribery, or their landlord bailed them out; and some guardians 
of the law, perhaps recognizing their former hostesses, felt a degree of sympathy 
for women whom the statutes punished for the promiscuity of men. Probably not 


ten males in a London hundred came virginal to the marriage bed. Vice was 
publicly denounced, virtue was privately scorned. John Cleland’s Memoirs of a 
Woman of Pleasure (1749), later known as Fanny Hill, a concatenation of 
detailed seductions, was (and is) one of the most obscene and popular books of 
the century. 

Some men banded together for mutual satisfaction. The London Journal for 
April 23 and 30, 1725, reported the arrest of seven homosexuals; on May 14 it 
recorded the hanging of three others for “sodomy.” It added: “We learn that they 
[the police] have discovered twenty houses or clubs where sodomites meet; 
moreover, they have an eye on nocturnal assemblies where these monsters meet 
in great number.” On July 7 the Journal noted the conviction of “Robert Whale 
and York Horner for having maintained in Westminster houses where they 
received amateurs of this detestable vice.” On July 23 it announced that 
“Marguerite Clapp, convicted of keeping a house of assignation for the use of 
sodomites,” had been “condemned to the pillory ..., to pay a fine of ninety 
marks, and to spend two years in prison.”*! 

We are told, on good authority, that “a very large proportion of the people [of 
London] lived in a state of illicit cohabitation without marriage.”°* Love 
marriages were rising in number, at least in the novels of Richardson and 
Fielding, but most marriages were still arranged by the parents after careful 
weighing of the bride’s dowry against the bridegroom’s actual or prospective 
income. An act of 1753 prohibited persons under twenty-one from marrying 
without the consent of their parents or guardians. As this law applied to England 
alone, many English elopers crossed the border into Scotland, where the parsons 
in the village of Gretna Green followed an easier rule. Further conveniences for 
eager lovers were provided by acquisitive clergymen who performed clandestine 
marriages in taverns, brothels, garrets, or other places in or near the Fleet (a 
street and the debtors’ prison on it). Almost every tavern in that neighborhood 
had such a dominie ready, for a fee, to marry anyone without questions asked or 
license required. One such parson was reputed to have married six thousand 
couples per year. Marriages were entered upon in heat, and broken in thaw; 
thousands of women were deserted; sailors on shore for a day married, loved, 
and decamped. To end the evil Parliament decreed (1753) that no marriage in 
England, except between Quakers or Jews, should be valid unless performed by 
an Anglican priest in a parish church, after the publication of banns in that 
church for three successive Sundays; all violators of this statute were liable to 
deportation to the colonies. 

Divorce was not allowed in England (before 1857) without a special act of 
Parliament,® and the cost of such a procedure made it a luxury of the rich. 


Adultery flourished in all but the middle classes, with Georges I and II giving a 
royal example. “Everybody in this society,” Congreve had written in 1700, “was 
born with budding antlers”;°* and it was only less so in 1728, when Gay made 
Mrs. Peachum, in The Beggar’s Opera, ask her husband about her daughter, 
“Why must our Polly, forsooth, differ from her sex, and love only her husband? 
... All men are thieves in love, and like a woman the better for being another 
man’s property.”°° By and large, however, the morals of women were higher in 
England than in France; and in the middle classes, where the Puritan tradition 
was still strong, purity verged on prudery, and women might be such wives as 
men dream of—patient, industrious, and faithful. The double standard was 
imposed and accepted. Nice women heard much coarse speech and read Fielding 
and Smollett, but they were expected to blush alluringly, and to faint at a 
moment’s notice. 

In all classes woman was looked upon as naturally and irrevocably inferior to 
man. Even the proud and rebellious Lady Mary conceded this, though perhaps 
with her sharp tongue in her cheek: 


I am not now arguing for an equality of the sexes. I do not doubt God and nature have thrown us 
into an inferior rank; we are a lower part of the creation, we owe obedience and submission to the 


superior sex, and any woman who suffers her vanity and folly to deny this, rebels against the law of 


the Creator and indisputable order of nature.°° 


The Puritan interlude had brought woman down from her status under Elizabeth. 
One student judged that “about 1750, women in England had reached a new low 
level hardly in advance of their position in the twelfth century.”°” 

Social, economic, and political morality were at nadir. Gambling, which had 
been discouraged by Queen Anne, was restored to royal grace by Georges I and 
II. A special officer, the groom porter, controlled gambling at the court. 
Cardplaying was the favorite amusement of rich and poor, seldom without 
stakes, often with cheating. It was not unusual for highborn wastrels to win or 
lose two hundred guineas at one sitting; the Duke of Devonshire gambled away 
an estate in one game; and Lord Chesterfield gambled recklessly between 
lectures to his son. Under George I gambling became a public passion to a 
degree probably never rivaled since. Gambling casinos were opened at White’s 
Club, at Charing Cross, in Leicester Fields, in Golden Square, and in Bath. An 
engraving in Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress shows men and women gambling at 
White’s, and paying no attention to an announcement that the building is on fire; 
the game must be fought to a decision.' George II forbade such organized 
gambling, but sanctioned the government lottery, which had been established in 
1569 and which survived till 1826. Lottery tickets were sold to the public by 


every device of promotion; excitement was worked up to such a pitch that 
servants robbed their masters, clerks their employees, to get a stake in the 
game.”® 

Drinking was even more popular than gambling. Beer or ale was the national 
drink. The London male consumed a hundred gallons a year, or a quart per day, 
as safer and tastier than water. The damp climate created a demand for rum, 
punch, brandy, gin, cordials, whiskey; and wine was a favorite medicine. 
Taverns and liquor stores were everywhere; out of 7,066 houses in the parish of 
Holborn 1,350 sold liquor. Landowners—and therefore Parliament—smiled on 
the whiskey trade, since it opened an added market for their barley and wheat; 
almost a third of the arable land of England was planted to barley. In the upper 
classes whiskey tended to replace wine as the repeated wars with France 
hindered the commerce with Bordeaux and Oporto, and the Dutch and the 
Germans brought in their preference for hard liquor. Here, as in gambling, the 
government set the pace: Harley, prime minister under Anne, was reported to 
have come drunk into the presence of the Queen; Bolingbroke sometimes sat up 
all night drinking; and Robert Walpole had been taught drunkenness by a father 
resolved not to be seen drunk by a sober son. 

When the passion for gin spread among the populace the government was 
disturbed. The spirits distilled in Britain rose from 527,000 gallons in 1684 to 
5,394,000 gallons in 1735, with no comparable rise in population; on the 
contrary, physicians warned the government that gin drinking had rapidly 
increased the rate of mortality in London; and a Middlesex grand jury ascribed 
to that liquor much of the poverty and crime of the capital. Retailers of gin hung 
out signs promising to make their customers drunk for a penny, and offering 
them free beds of straw in the cellar. 

The alarmed rulers tried prohibition by taxation. An act of Parliament in 1736 
laid a duty of twenty shillings a gallon on gin, and required fifty pounds a year 
for license to sell it. The thirsting poor rose in violent riots. As Walpole had 
predicted, the prohibition led to smuggling, secret distilling, and clandestine 
trade. The number of gin shops rose to seventeen thousand, the distilled gallons 
to over seven million, and crime increased. The experiment was abandoned, the 
license fee was reduced to twenty pounds, the duty to a penny per gallon; the 
people rejoiced and drank. In 1751 a series of moderate and ingenious measures 
(such as making small debts to liquor dealers irrecoverable at law) effected a 
mild improvement.®' The philosopher Berkeley illuminated the situation by 
denouncing the upper classes for the evil example they gave to the masses, and 
warning them that “a nation lighted up at both ends must soon be consumed.” 

The moral level was low in business too. Great fortunes were derived from 


smuggling, piracy, and catching or selling slaves. Complaints arose that the 
water of the Thames was defiled by commercial as well as human waste, that 
wine was debased with cider and spirits of corn, that bread was adulterated with 
alum and chalk, that aging meats had their complexions freshened with 
chemicals dangerous to health and life. When attempts were made to check such 
practices, the patriots of business cried out for freedom and the right of “every 
man ... to live in his own way without restraint.” 

The government interfered with liberty, but chiefy to impress men into the 
armed services. When various financial inducements failed to man the navy, 
“press gangs” (from 1744 onward) were sent out by the state to snare, drug, or 
otherwise persuade men into his Majesty’s ships. Intoxication was the easiest 
method, for in that condition a man could be led to sign away a year or more of 
his life. From the time they were so brought on board, said Admiral Vernon 
(1746), such men were “in effect condemned to death, since they are never 
allowed again to set foot on shore, but turned over from ship to ship ... without 
any regard for the hardships they have undergone.”™ “No man,” said Samuel 
Johnson, “will be a sailor who has contrivance enough to get himself into a jail. 

. The man in a jail has more room, better food, and commonly better 
company.”® Sailors secured by impressment were usually weak in body and 
mind, but the rough discipline and ruthless selection by ordeal of fire and 
flogging (as described and doubtless exaggerated in Smollett’s Roderick 
Random) made the survivors the toughest and proudest warriors on the sea. 

Piracy was still winked at as a form of commerce, but it was in decline as 
navies grew stronger. The slave trade flourished; English, French, Dutch, and 
Portuguese ships competed for the privilege of selling African Negroes to 
American Christians. By the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) Spain had transferred from 
France to England the Asiento, the contract to supply the Spanish colonies 
annually with 4,800 slaves. Of the 74,000 slaves transported to America in the 
one year 1790, the French carried 20,000, the Dutch 4,000, the Danes 2,000, the 
Portuguese 10,000, and the British 38,000—more than half the total.°° “The 
English alone, at a low estimate,” says an English authority, “carried over two 
million negroes to America in the period between 1680 and 1786.”°’ Some 
Negro slaves were kept for service in English homes. The newspapers contained 
promises of rewards for the return of runaway slaves; one advertisement offered 
“a negro boy, about twelve years of age, ... to be sold.”® Slaves were sold at 
Paris till 1762, and even the popes had Turkish galley slaves from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth century.’ The Quakers began in 1727 a movement to end the 
British share in the slave trade; Steele and Pope supported them; the Methodists 
advanced the crusade; but the campaign for abolition made no substantial 


progress before 1772. 

Political morality reflected the triumph of a hard commercial spirit. Hardly 
anything could be effected without bribery, and nearly every official had his 
price. Offices were sold, and votes in Parliament were bought like merchandise. 
M.P.s sold their franking privilege. Noble lords sold positions in their 
households,” and “obstructed attempts to check the purchase of nominations to 
Parliament, or of members of the Commons.””' “Rotten boroughs,” with a 
handful of inhabitants, sent to Parliament as many representatives as counties 
abounding in population and industry; “Old Sarum,” with not a single resident, 
sent two delegates; and such boroughs were easily controlled by men of birth or 
wealth. Businessmen, seeking political influence commensurate with their 
economic power, bought nominations or nominees to Parliament for some £ 
1,500 each.” All in all, this half century was the most corrupt and merciless in 
English history; and the historian finds it no simple matter to explain how, from 
the venality of that age, Britain has risen to such high repute for the integrity of 
its businessmen and its government. 

Amid the debasement of morals and politics there were many touches of 
humanitarian sentiment. There were homes, however ill-kept, for the old, the 
disabled, and the poor. There were guilds in which masters were kindly fathers 
to their apprentices; there were families that sheltered and educated orphans; 
there were associations—“box clubs”—for mutual aid in evil days. There was an 
impressive example—the first in modern history—of international charity when 
England contributed £ 100,000 sterling to her economic ally, Portugal, for the 
relief of sufferers from the Lisbon earthquake of 1755.’ Between 1700 and 1825 
one hundred and fifty-four new hospitals and dispensaries were established in 
Britain, four in London in one generation (1700-45). Most of these institutions 
were financed by private subscription. The best of those set up in the first half of 
the eighteenth century was the Foundling Hospital, organized by Captain 
Thomas Coram. Hogarth painted him in 1740 as a gift to the hospital: rotund, 
white-haired, kindly, with the royal charter at his right hand, and a globe at his 
feet; for Coram had earned his fortune as a captain in the merchant marine. 
Retiring, he was shocked by the high infant mortality in London, and by the 
number of infants exposed or deserted by mothers with no funds to care for them 
or no father’s name to give them. Coram persuaded highborn ladies to sign a 
petition for a foundling hospital; he secured a charter and two thousand pounds 
from George II; his appeal for contributions was met with unexpected 
generosity; the great Handel gave an organ and the now precious score of his 
Messiah, and directed concerts that raised ten thousand pounds. In 1739 the 
trustees commissioned Theodore Jacobsen to design a spacious group of 


buildings and grounds, which became one of the proudest sights of London. 


V. CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


The people of eighteenth-century England were a tough breed, accustomed to 
hardship and violence, and capable of surviving anything except death. Two 
corporals fought each other with bare fists till both expired; two sergeants dueled 
till both suffered mortal wounds. A soldier who asked leave to marry an army 
prostitute was punished with a hundred lashes; he appeared the next day, his 
back all raw, before the same officer, and repeated his plea; this time it was 
granted. A drummer boasted that he had received 26,000 lashes in his fourteen 
years with the army; he received four thousand more in the one year 1727; he 
recovered cheerfully, and was soon reported as “hearty and well, and in no ways 
concermed.””4 

Brutal punishments, administered in public, encouraged public brutality. By a 
law repealed in 1790 a woman convicted of treason, or of murdering her 
husband, was to be burned alive, but custom allowed her to be strangled before 
burning.” Men guilty of treason were cut down from the gallows while still 
alive; their bowels were extracted and burned before their faces; they were then 
beheaded and quartered. Gallows were raised in every district of London, and on 
many of them the corpses were left for the nourishment of birds. A man might 
hang for half an hour before he died. It was usual, however, to dull the senses of 
the condemned with brandy; and the hangman, if well disposed, would pull on 
the dangling legs to hasten death. 

The callousness of spectators and criminals gave hangings the character of a 
festival; people lined the road to see the condemned ride in the carts to Tyburm; 
stalls and peddlers sold gin and gingerbread, nuts and apples, to the crowd; street 
singers sang ballads not quite so well as Captain Macheath in The Beggar’s 
Opera. The public, never enthusiastic about laws or policemen, made heroes of 
criminals who carried off their exploits successfully, or, when captured, faced 
trial and death with scorn or smiles. Jack Sheppard, “Rob Roy” (i.e., Robert 
Macgregor), Dick Turpin, Jonathan Wild, all flourished in this period. Jack, after 
almost daily robberies in or near London, was betrayed to the police by Jonathan 
Wild; he escaped, was rearrested, escaped again, was caught in his cups, and was 
hanged, aged twenty-two, before a crowd of thousands that expected him to 
escape even with the noose around his neck. Defoe and Ainsworth told his story 
profitably, Sir James Thornhill painted his portrait. Turpin distributed money to 
mourners to follow his cart in state to the gallows; but what made him most 


famous was the fictitious account that Ainsworth wrote of Dick’s breakneck ride 
from London to York. Likewise, Fielding’s Life of Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great 
has carried that scoundrel down the centuries. Most of that powerful satire is 
fiction, but it is no more interesting than the facts. Jonathan, like Janus, had a 
double face. He organized, managed, and exploited thieves, bought their stolen 
goods at his own price, and betrayed them to the magistrates when his 
confederates rebelled. At the same time he opened a pretty office where he 
received people who had been robbed; he promised, for a_ substantial 
consideration, to get their goods or money returned to them; on the proceeds he 
maintained several mistresses, and lived in style for nearly fifteen years. But his 
prosperity outstripped his prudence; he was arrested as a dealer in stolen goods; 
and he was hanged to the joy of an enormous multitude (1725). He may have 
been part model for Mr. Peachum in The Beggar’s Opera. 

Lawlessness ran the social scale from the gentle pickpocket to the smuggling 
merchant to the titled duelist. There were hundreds of duels, some in the open 
street, some in Hyde Park or Kensington Gardens, but most of them on the 
“Field of the Forty Footsteps” behind Montagu House (now the British 
Museum). They were seldom fatal, for pistols were clumsy, and few men could 
aim them accurately at thirty paces; probably many combatants were careful to 
fire above the head; in any case reconciliation was normally achieved after the 
first drawing of blood. The duels were illegal, but were humored on the ground 
that they encouraged a cautious courtesy of speech. Arrests were rare except for 
fatalities; and if the survivor could show that he had followed the rules of the 
game he was released after a brief imprisonment. 

In 1751 Fielding, then a magistrate, published An Enquiry into the Causes of 
the Late Increase of Robbers, etc., with Some Proposals for Remedying the 
Growing Evil. He ascribed the increase predominantly not to poverty but to the 
rise of “luxury” among the lower classes; the common people now had money 
enough to go to taverns, amusement parks, theaters, masquerade dances, and 
operas; and there they met persons adept in promiscuity and crime. The second 
cause, the great novelist thought, was an increase in the consumption of gin. 


Gin is the principal sustenance (if it may be so called) of more than an hundred thousand People 


in this Metropolis. Many of these wretches swallow Pints of this Poison within the Twenty-four 


Hours; the dreadful effects of which I have the misfortune every day to see and to smell, too.”° 


The third cause was gambling. The fourth was the incompetence of the law; it 
left the capture of criminals to watchmen 


chosen out of poor, old, decrepit people who, ... armed only with a pole, which some of them are 


scarcely able to lift, are to secure the persons and houses of his Majesty’s subjects from the attacks 


of gangs of young, bold, stout, desperate, and well-armed villains.”” 


Even if the watchman was not terrified by the violence of the robbers, he could 
be bribed; so could the constable to whom he reported; so could the magistrate to 
whom the constable brought a criminal. The policing of London was entrusted to 
1,000 constables, 474 beadles, 747 watchmen. Between arrest and conviction lay 
2,214 lawyers in London, some of them men of legal learning and reasonable 
integrity, some of them not quite so. Dr. Johnson said of a man who had just left 
the room that he “did not care to speak ill of any man behind his back, but he 
believed the gentleman was an attorney.””® 

Fielding did not agree with Coke that “the wisdom of all the wise men in the 
world, if they had all met together at one time, could not have equaled” the 
excellence of the English constitution. He would have admitted that that 
constitution, as Voltaire and Montesquieu had recently pointed out, had 
admirably arranged for the protection of the individual and his property from the 
tyranny of a king; he would have praised habeas corpus and trial by jury, and the 
great law schools in the Inns of Court. Certainly it was no small matter that an 
Englishman was free from arrest without legal warrant, from imprisonment 
without trial, from punishment without conviction by a jury of his peers; that he 
could not be taxed except by consent of Parliament; that he could assemble with 
his fellows provided he committed no disorder; that he might say what he 
pleased, short of sedition, libel, obscenity, and blasphemy. But the lawmakers of 
England had been so eager to protect the individual from the state that they had 
failed to protect society from the individual. The machinery of enforcement was 
breaking down before the spread and organization of crime. 

The common law was administered by magistrates, or justices of the peace, 
whose decisions could be appealed to judges sitting in Westminster or traveling 
six months a year to hold assize courts in the county towns. These judges 
enjoyed life tenure, and displayed a reasonable level of integrity. Ecclesiastical 
courts survived, but they were limited to trying non-criminal cases involving 
only the clergy, or the validity of marriages, or the administration of wills. The 
Court of Admiralty had jurisdiction over exclusively maritime cases. Above 
these courts was the Court of Chancery, presided over by the lord chancellor. 
The supreme court of the land was Parliament itself, with the Commons trying 
commoners and the Lords trying peers. Equality before the law was still 
imperfect, for peers usually escaped punishment. The fourth Earl of Ferrers was 
executed in 1760 for killing his steward, but when the Duchess of Kingston was 
tried before the House of Lords in 1776 and was convicted of bigamy, she was 


freed with only the payment of fees. Latin remained the language of the courts 
till 1730, when English displaced it, paining Blackstone grievously. 

In trials for capital felony (and most felonies were capital) the accused was 
allowed to hire counsel if he could afford one; the counsel might cross-examine 
the witnesses for the prosecution, but was not permitted to address the court; this 
was left to the prisoner, who, through weakness of body or mind, was in many 
cases incapable of presenting his defense. If he was acquitted he was returned to 
jail till he had paid all the fees exacted by the keepers for their services; before 
this regulation was revoked in 1774 there were several instances of acquitted 
men dying in jail. If convicted, the prisoner faced one of the severest penal codes 
in the history of law. 

The code was an advance on the past, and on Continental procedures, in 
barring torture and punishment by the wheel, and it no longer split noses or cut 
off ears. Otherwise it had all the barbarity that sturdy Englishmen then 
considered necessary to control the natural lawlessness of mankind. When the 
penalty was flogging at the tail of a cart drawn through the streets, the 
executioner would sometimes receive an extra sum, collected from the 
spectators, to ply the thong with special vigor.” A prisoner who refused to plead 
on a capital charge was required by law to be laid naked on his back in a dark 
room, and weights of stone or iron were placed upon his breast till he was 
pressed or choked to death;*° this law, however, was not enforced after 1721, and 
was repealed in 1772. 

Throughout the eighteenth century acts of Parliament added to the number of 
crimes for which the statutory penalty was death. In 1689 there had been fifty 
such; by 1820 there were 160. Murder, treason, counterfeiting, arson, rape, 
sodomy, piracy, armed smuggling, forgery, destroying ships or setting them on 
fire, bankruptcy with concealment of assets, highway robbery, housebreaking, 
burglary of over forty shillings, shoplifting above five shillings, maiming or 
stealing cattle, shooting at a revenue officer, cutting down trees in an avenue or a 
park, setting fire to a cornfield, sending threatening letters, concealing the death 
of a husband or a child, taking part in a riot, shooting a rabbit, demolishing a 
turnpike gate, escaping from jail, committing sacrilege—all of these, and a 
hundred more, were, under the first three Georges, capital crimes. These laws 
reflected the resolve of Parliament to protect property. They may have been in 
some measure the result—and in part the cause—of popular lawlessness and 
brutality, and they may have helped to form the present law-abiding habits of the 
British people. The severity of the code was mitigated by the frequent refusal of 
judges or juries to convict, or by quashing the indictment on a technicality, or by 
arbitrarily fixing the value of a stolen article at less than the amount that would 


make the theft a capital crime. In time of war offenders might be pardoned on 
condition of joining the army or navy. 

Lesser crimes were punished by imprisonment, the pillory, whipping, hard 
labor in houses of correction, or transportation to the colonies. By a law of 1718 
convicted prisoners were sold to a contractor who shipped them, at his own 
expense, generally to Maryland or Virginia, and sold them, usually at auction, to 
tobacco planters for the term of their sentences. The condition of the prisoners en 
route resulted in a high percentage of deaths, and such enfeeblement of the 
remainder as to make them for a time incapable of labor. One contractor 
reckoned that he lost a seventh of his human cargo on an average voyage.®! This 
traffic was ended only by the American War of Independence. 

Such deportation was often preferred to imprisonment, for prisons were 
notorious for inhumanity and filth. On his entry the new arrival was put in irons, 
heavy or light according to his payment to the warden. His bed was straw. His 
food consisted of a pound of bread per day, unless he could arrange to 
supplement it with gifts from outside. Except in Newgate Prison little attempt 
was made to keep the prisons clean. Dirt and germs accumulated, infecting 
almost every prisoner with “jail fever”’—often typhus or smallpox. Johnson 
thought that twenty-five per cent of the permanent prisoners died through “putrid 
fevers.” The stench of foulness and disease was so strong that when a prisoner 
was brought to court the judges, jury, witnesses, and spectators took frequent 
sniffs of camphor, vinegar, or aromatic herbs to offset the smell. In May, 1750, a 
hundred prisoners from Newgate came to trial in the “Old Bailey,” the chief 
criminal court of London. The fever they spread was so virulent that of the six 
judges who tried the case four died; of the jury and the minor officials, forty 
died; after this lesson the court ordered that thereafter all prisoners coming to 
trial should be washed with vinegar, and that sweet-smelling herbs should be 
placed in the prisoner’s dock.** 

A man sued for debt, judged guilty, and unable or unwilling to pay was 
committed to such a jail until he paid, or until his creditor withdrew the suit. The 
creditor was bound by law to pay fourpence a day toward the support of his 
prisoner; but if he failed to do this the debtor had no recourse but to sue him— 
which cost money. If, however, the prisoner could get funds from outside, he 
could bribe the warden and others to let him enjoy better bed and board, wider 
liberties, the comfort of his wife, even, now and then, a holiday in the city. A 
penniless debtor, if unable to pay for food, might slowly starve on the bread 
allowed him. Samuel Johnson calculated that of twenty thousand bankrupts 
imprisoned in an average year, five thousand died of privation within twelve 
months.®? England had not found a milder way of protecting the rising business 


class from irresponsible borrowing or fraudulent bankruptcy. 

Some mild protests were raised against the severity of the penal code. 
Johnson, no sentimentalist, pointed out in 1751 the danger in making so many 
crimes capital: “To equal robbery with murder is to ... incite the commission of 
a greater crime to prevent the detection of a less.”®* The most powerful criticisms 
of prison administration appeared in the novels of Fielding and Smollett, and in 
the drawings of Hogarth. A modest amelioration was effected by James 
Oglethorpe, whose varied and energetic career shows the nobler side of John 
Bull. In 1714, aged eighteen, he left college to join the army of Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, and served in several actions against the Turks. Returning to England, he 
was elected to Parliament. A friend having been imprisoned for debt, and having 
died in jail of smallpox contracted there, Oglethorpe persuaded the Commons to 
appoint a committee—of which he was made head—to inquire into the 
conditions of the London prisons. The filth, disease, corruption, and oppression 
revealed by this investigation shocked for a moment the conscience of England. 
Some especially culpable wardens were dismissed, some new regulations 
mitigated old abuses; but most of the evils remained, and the actual reform of the 
prisons had to wait for John Howard and the final quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Oglethorpe turned to emigration as a means of reducing the pressure of 
poverty in England. In 1733 he founded the colony of Georgia; for a time he 
served as its governor; he forbade the importation of slaves, and welcomed the 
Moravians, and John Wesley, and Protestant refugees from Austria. Again in 
England and Parliament, he secured an act exempting the English Moravians 
from taking oaths or bearing arms. He became an intimate friend of Johnson, 
Goldsmith, and Burke, and lived to the age of eighty-nine. Pope crowned him 
with a couplet: 


One driven by strong benevolence of soul 


Shall fly like Oglethorpe from pole to pole.®° 


VI. MANNERS 


The men who promenaded in the parks or on the Mall were still—as in 
Elizabethan or Restoration days—the more grandly dressed sex. Except at work 
or at home, they wore tilted three-cornered hats, often cocky with tassels, 
ribbons, or cockades. They bound their tresses with a pretty bow behind the 
neck, or covered their heads with a powdered wig. Their handsome coats, 
rustling about their knees, sported buttons designed to dazzle rather than to tie; 
and sleeves of rich brocade proclaimed income or class. Their fancy waistcoats 


sought the eye with their gaudy tints—yellow, orange, scarlet, pink, or blue— 
and dangled a watch fob of gold on a golden chain. Their shirts of fine linen 
were faced with frills, hiding flannel underwear. “Stocks” (cravats) of “lawn” (a 
fabric imported from Laon in France) were fitted snugly about their throats. 
Their breeches were fastened with buckles at the knees, three buttons at the 
waist, and three hidden in the fly. Their stockings were usually red, but would be 
of white silk at formal gatherings. Their shoes, in 1730, had to be red in toe and 
heel. Even with all this equipment the man of fashion felt naked without a 
sword. As the middle classes mounted, swords were replaced with canes, usually 
topped with some costly metal and finely carved; but since the streets were still 
dangerous, the cane often contained a sword. Umbrellas had entered the picture 
late in the seventeenth century, but did not become general till the end of the 
eighteenth. Specific costumes, of course, were required for riding in the park or 
with the hounds; and dandies (“Macaronis”) clamored for attention with 
extremes of adornment or coloration. Another group (“Slovens”) made a religion 
of careless manners and untidy clothes; they disheveled their hair with rebellious 
care, left their breeches unbuckled, and flaunted the mud on their shoes as 
declarations of independence and emblems of original thought. 

Women, when on display, dressed as in our wondering youth, when the 
female structure was a breathless mystery costly to behold. Their fluffy skirts 
were generally inflated with hoops that lifted them lightly from step to step, and 
made a giddy revelation of sparkling ankles and prancing feet. Hoops, 
sometimes nine yards around, were ramparts, and stays were shields, so that the 
conquests of love required all the ardor of a knight piercing armor and scaling 
parapets; so much the better for poetry. The gloss and splendor of a woman’s 
hair were partly lost in reinforced elevations so lofty that they had to be guarded 
against being ignited by chandeliers. Feminine faces were concealed by lotions, 
pastes, patches, powders, and adjustable eyebrows; and all the gems of the 
Orient were commandeered to adorn their hair and ears and neck and arms and 
dress and shoes. From her towering hat and scented curls to her silken and 
jeweled footwear the woman of fashion was dressed to kill any hesitation on the 
part of circumjacent males. By 1770 the arts of the toilette had reached such 
wizardry that Parliament, in a jovial mood, passed an act designed to protect the 
precipitous sex: 


That all women, of whatever age, rank, profession, or degree, whether virgins, maids, or widows, 
that shall, from and after such Act, impose upon, seduce, or betray into matrimony any of his 
Majesty’s male subjects by the scents, paints, cosmetic washes, artificial teeth, false hair, Spanish 
wool, iron stays, hoops, high-heeled shoes, etc., shall incur the penalty of the law now enforced 
against witchcraft and like misdemeanours, and that the marriage, upon conviction, shall stand null 


and void.®6 


Sumptuary laws struggled to check conspicuous expenditure in dress, but custom 
required all loyal Britons to don a new outfit on the birthday of Queen Caroline, 
who at her coronation wore a costume costing £2,400,000—mostly in borrowed 
gems. 

Home was a place where one might discard the laborious accouterments of 
display; there one could dress in anything or less. Windows were not inquisitive, 
for their number was held down by a law that limited them to five and taxed any 
surplus as luxury. Interiors were dark and stuffy, and not designed for breathing. 
Lighting was by candles, usually not more than one at a time per family; the 
rich, however, brightened their rooms with gleaming chandeliers and with 
torches burning oil. In the mansions of the well-to-do, walls were paneled in oak, 
Staircases were of massive wood and unshakable balustrades, fireplaces were 
marbles of majesty, chairs were padded with hair and upholstered in leather. 
Furniture was designed in heavy “Georgian” style, complex with carving and 
glaring with gilt. Toward 1720 mahogany was introduced from the West Indies; 
it was too hard for existing tools; sharper tools were made; and soon the new 
wood made the most brilliant pieces in English homes. 

Houses were heated by burning coal in stoves or open grates, or wood in 
spacious hearths. London air was cloudy with smoke. Domestic cleanliness was 
made difficult but imperative by the ever-threatening dust and soot. The French 
rated their English enemies as next only to the Dutch in the grooming of their 
homes. Said Nicolas de Saussure in 1726: 


Not a week passes by but well kept houses are washed twice in the seven days, and that from top 
to bottom; and even every morning most kitchens, staircases, and entrances are scrubbed. All 
furniture, and especially all kitchen utensils, are kept with the greatest cleanliness. Even the large 


hammers and the locks on the doors are rubbed and shine brightly.®7 


This despite the fact that soap was expensive and water limited. Bathrooms were 
a luxury of the few; most men and women bathed by standing and splashing in a 
tub. 

Commoners spent most of their indoor and waking hours in the kitchen, 
courting the big stove; they ate there, chatted there, sometimes slept there, for 
the kitchens were immense. Dining rooms were for special occasions. In all 
ranks the main meal came after midday: in the middle classes at two or three 
o’clock, among the rich at five or six; then, as now, the more money you had, the 
longer you had to wait for dinner. In fashionable homes the women retired when 
eating was over, for then began male drinking, smoking, toasts, and tales. 


Dinners were substantial, but they were the city Briton’s first food after 
breakfast and a light 11-A.M. “snack.” Frenchmen were astonished at the amount 
of food an Englishman consumed at a sitting. Most of the diet in the upper and 
middle classes was meat; vegetables were negligible garniture. Heavy puddings 
were a favorite dessert. Tea drinking was universal, though tea cost ten shillings 
a pound. Supper at 9 P.M. rounded out the exploits of the day. 

Most Englishmen hugged the safety of their homes at night, and amused 
themselves with conversation, drinking, quarreling, reading, music, dancing, 
chess, draughts (the American “checkers”), billiards, and cards. “Prithee,” said 
Marlborough’s Duchess, “don’t talk to me about books. The only books I know 
are men and cards.”*® Bishops and parsons, even the prim Dissenting preachers, 
played, and philosophers too; Hume rarely went to bed without having a turn at 
whist (now “bridge”). In 1742 Edmond Hoyle systematized the laws of whist in 
a Short Treatise, after which, till 1864, the game had to be played “according to 
Hoyle.”—Animal pets were a household necessity, not only dogs and cats, but, 
here and there, a monkey or two.®’Almost every woman nursed flowers, and 
nearly every home had a garden. 

Blest and harassed with rain, the English made garden design a national 
passion. Under Charles II English gardens followed French models—chiefly 
Versailles—in shaping formal gardens on geometrical lines, _ straight, 
rectangular, radial, or circular, with “picturesque vistas” and “perspectives” 
(these three words had entered the language in the seventeenth century), with 
trees, shrubbery, and hedges clipped to line, and classical statuary symmetrically 
placed. The amusement gardens at Vauxhall and Ranelagh were so laid out; we 
can sample this formal style today at Hampton Court. Though it accorded well 
with the neoclassical literature of the “Augustan Age,” Addison and Pope, the 
best exemplars of that age in print, rebelled against the formal garden, and cried 
out politely for a “natural garden” that would leave at least a part of nature’s 
luxuriance unclipped and untamed, and would generate delighted surprises by 
preserving nature’s incalculable irregularity. Chinese influences entered into the 
rebellion; pagodas replaced statues in some gardens; in his Kew gardens the 
Duke of Kent built a house for Confucius. The natural garden reflected the 
sentimental —Thomson and Collins rather than the chaste Addison and the 
meticulous, trim and tidy Pope; it joined with the “poets of feeling” in a 
“Romantic” treble to a classical bass. Pope and Thomson agreed in praising the 
gardens designed on the “Stowe” estate of Richard Temple, Viscount Cobham. 
Charles Bridge-man had begun it on a formal design; William Kent and Lancelot 
“Capability” Brown reformed it in natural style; it became the talk of gardeners 
in England and France, and won the acclaim of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


Beyond the gardens lay the streams where oarsmen rowed and lazy anglers 
dreamed of snaring fish; and the woods where men shot pheasants, grouse, 
partridge, or wild fowl, or where scarlet huntsmen followed their dogs to the 
comered fox or the exhausted hare. Less moneyed Britons amused themselves 
with cricket, tennis, fives (“handball”), bowling, horse racing, cockfighting, bear 
baiting, bull baiting, and boxing matches—between women as well as between 
men. Prize fighters like Figg and Piper were the idols of every class, drawing 
immense crowds to the ringside. Till 1743 prize fighters fought with bare fists; 
boxing gloves were then introduced, but many years passed before these were 
accepted by the spectators as anything but an effeminate device unworthy of 
John Bull. Among the entertainments advertised in London in 1729-30 were “a 
mad bull to be dressed up with fireworks and turned loose” in a ring, “a dog to 
be dressed up with fireworks over him, a bear to be let loose at the same time, 
and a cat to be tied to the bull’s tail.”°° In the game called “cock throwing” a 
cock was tied to a stake, and sticks were thrown at it from a distance till it died. 
The most popular cockfights were those in which as many as sixteen cocks were 
matched against another sixteen till all on one side were killed; then the victors 
were divided into opposing camps, and fought till all on one side were killed; 
and so on till all but one were dead. Counties, towns, and villages pitted their 
cocks against one another with a noble patriotism, and an amiable writer hailed 
these sports as a moral equivalent for war.°' Nearly all sports were accompanied 
by betting. 

Those whose stomachs were not attuned to these spectacles could seek milder 
amusement at Vauxhall or Ranelagh, in whose shaded gardens they might, for a 
shilling, feel the comfort and security of crowds, if they kept their pockets 
guarded; there they could dance and masquerade, or sit under lanterned boughs, 
sip tea, and watch fashionable ladies and gallants, and the passing stars of the 
stage; they could gaze at fireworks or acrobats, hear popular music, dine in state, 
or seek adventure in lovers’ lanes gratefully obscure. At Ranelagh, under the 
great Rotunda, they could lift themselves up to loftier music amid people of 
genteeler class. “Every night,’ wrote Horace Walpole in 1744, “I go to 
Ranelagh, which has totally beat Vauxhall. Nobody goes anywhere else; 
everybody goes there.”** Vauxhall and Ranelagh were closed in winter; but then 
the rivers might freeze, and winter sports had their day. Once, at Christmas of 
1739, even the Thames froze, and the Londoners showed their spirit by staging a 
carnival of dancing and dining on the ice; some enjoyed the thrill of driving by 
coach on the river from Lambeth to London Bridge.” Lastly there were the great 
fairs, where you met all the unpedigreed world, and enjoyed a variety of 
spectacles from peep shows to flying men. 


Aside from some bluestockings, manners were rough and blasphemous. 
Hogarth will show us the life of the commonalty, but not their speech. Harlots 
and rakes, draymen and bargemen, soldiers and sailors, were masters of 
damnation and ribaldry, and the fishmongers at Billingsgate made their market 
immortal with their incomparable profanity. In the inns and taverns speech was 
less vivid but still coarsely free. Even in their homes the men alarmed the 
women with their stories, expletives, and toasts, and the ladies themselves were 
not above a hearty curse and a gay obscenity. 

In the coffeehouses and clubs language took on more refinement. Steele, 
Swift, Fielding, Cowper, and Johnson wrote on conversation as a polite art. We 
picture the men in their jealously male gatherings, sampling their coffee or beer, 
gulping their liquor, smoking their pipes, arguing about arguments in Parliament, 
about Robert Walpole’s vote buying, and the unseemly politics of those “French 
dogs” across the Channel. Laughter was deep in the belly and loud in the throat, 
despite the pleas of moralists like Shaftesbury and amoralists like Chesterfield 
that laughter should be left to the lowly and should simmer down to a smile.” 
Snuff-taking, first mentioned in 1589, had become a careful ritual in both sexes; 
like coffee, snuff (powdered tobacco) was supposed to have medicinal value: the 
sneezing it caused would clear the nasal passages, cure headache, colds, 
deafness, and sleepiness, soothe the nerves, and improve the brain. No man or 
woman of style was fully dressed without a snuffbox; and on that appendage the 
goldsmith, the jeweler, the enameler, and the miniaturist exercised their most 
delicate craft. 

The three thousand coffeehouses in London were centers of reading as well as 
of talk. They took in newspapers and magazines, and circulated these among 
their customers; they provided pens, paper, and ink, accepted letters for mailing, 
and served as mailing addresses. Some coffee or chocolate houses, like White’s, 
evolved in this period into exclusive clubs, where men could be sure to find only 
the company they preferred, and could gamble in privacy. By the end of the 
eighteenth century there were as many clubs as there had been coffeehouses at 
the beginning. Apparently the Freemasons began their English history as a club 
—the “Grand Lodge”—organized in London in 1717. The clubs encouraged 
drinking, gambling, and political intrigue, but they taught men at least half the 
art of conversation. The other half was missing, for the clubs were baccalaureate 
retreats; the finer courtesy and subtler wit required by the presence of women 
received no stimulus there. England was a man’s land; women had little share in 
its cultural life; there were no salons; and when Lady Mary Montagu tried to 
establish one she was looked upon as an eccentric who did not know her place.” 

In the upper classes women could ply their arts at receptions, dances, and 


musicales at the court or in their homes. The weekend in country houses was a 
gracious feature of English life, tarnished a bit by the high gratuities expected by 
the servants; the parting guest had to run the gantlet of valets, butlers, footmen, 
stewards, porters, maids, cooks, and other help standing in a double row at the 
door, while coachman and groom waited sternly outside. The reputed fidelity of 
British servants to their masters had scant reality in the first half of the 
eighteenth century; they were in many cases inattentive, insolent, rebellious, and 
changed domiciles readily for a better wage. Many of them robbed master, 
mistress, and guests when they could; they drank their master’s wine, and 
donned their mistress’ finery. 

Next to acceptance at court, the crown of fashion was a stay at some watering 
place, to drink medicinal waters, or bathe with select bodies rather than in the 
promiscuous sea. Tunbridge was famous for its wells, but its clientele was 
indiscriminate. Epsom Wells offered music, morris dances, performing dogs, 
and purgative water, though its minerals had not yet been gathered into Epsom 
salts. Sea bathing was not popular, though Chesterfield noted some at 
Scarborough; but in 1753 Dr. Richard Russell’s book Of Glandular 
Consumption, and the Use of Sea-Water in Diseases of the Glands sent a human 
wave to the shore, and coastal villages like Brighton, which had known only the 
humble families of fishermen, blossomed into bathing resorts. 

The aristocracy preferred Bath. There, among the most distinguished of 
Britain’s valetudinarians, one might drink—and bathe in—smelly waters touted 
to cure the ailments of the too-well-fed. The little spa had opened its first pump 
room in 1704, its first theater in 1707, and a year later the first of the “assembly 
rooms” celebrated in Fielding and Smollett. In 1755 the great Roman bath was 
discovered. John Wood and his son, as we shall see, remade the town in classical 
style. In 1705 “Beau” Nash, a lawyer and gamester, became the dictator of its 
social life. He forbade swords in places of public amusement, and succeeded in 
making duels—in Bath—disreputable. He persuaded men to wear shoes instead 
of boots. He himself wore an immense white hat, and a coat with rich 
embroidery; he drove in a coach behind six horses that had to be gray; and he 
announced his coming with gay French horns. He improved the streets and 
buildings, laid out handsome gardens, provided music, and charmed all but a few 
with his geniality and wit. The English nobility flocked to his realm, for he gave 
them gaming tables as well as baths, and when laws were passed against 
gambling he invented new games of chance that bypassed the laws. Finally 
George II came, and Queen Caroline, and Prince Frederick Louis, and Bath was 
for a time a second court. The Earl of Chesterfield, who loved the town, would 
doubtless have applied to its elite the description that he gave of all courts, as 


places where “you must expect to meet with connections without friendship, 
enmities without hatred, honor without virtue, appearances saved and realities 
sacrificed; good manners with bad morals; and all vice and virtues so disguised 
that whoever has only reasoned upon both would know neither when he first met 
them at court.””° 


VII. CHESTERFIELD 


Let us spend half an hour with this perceptive earl. He typified the English 
aristocracy of the age, except that he wrote a good book. His Letters to His Son, 
which it has been the fashion to depreciate, is a treasury of wisdom in sterling 
prose, a compact guide to the manners and ideals of his class, and an engaging 
revelation of a subtle and gracious intelligence. 

At baptism (1694) he was Philip Dormer Stanhope, son of Philip Stanhope, 
third Earl of Chesterfield, and of Lady Elizabeth Savile, daughter of George 
Savile, Marquess of Halifax, the wily “Trimmer” of preceding reigns. His 
mother died in his childhood; his father neglected him; he was brought up by the 
Marchioness of Halifax. Under a private tutor he learned the classics and French 
uncommonly well, so that the culture of Rome and France in their maturity 
became part of his mind. He had a year at Cambridge, and set out in 1714 on the 
grand tour. At The Hague he gambled for heavy stakes; in Paris he sampled 
women with discriminating promiscuity. From Paris he wrote (December 7, 
1714): 


I shall not give you my opinion of the French, because I am very often taken for one of them; and 
several have paid me the highest possible compliment they think it in their power to bestow, which 
is: “Sir, you are just like ourselves.” I shall only tell you that I am insolent, I talk a great deal, I am 


very loud and peremptory, I sing and dance as I walk along; and, above all, I spend an immense sum 


on hair, powder, feathers, and white gloves.2” 


On his return to England he was appointed gentleman of the bedchamber to 
the current Prince of Wales (later George II). George I’s favorite minister, James 
Stanhope, was Philip’s relative. A borough was found for him to represent, and 
for eleven years he sat in Commons as a Whig. Becoming fourth Earl of 
Chesterfield on the death of his father (1726), he was transferred to the House of 
Lords, which he later called “the House of Incurables.” Sent to The Hague as 
ambassador (1728), he managed his mission so well that he was rewarded with a 
knightly Garter and appointment as lord high steward. In 1732 a mistress, Mile, 
du Bouchet, presented him with a son, Philip Stanhope, future recipient of the 
Letters. A year later he married the Countess of Walsingham, natural daughter of 


George I by the Duchess of Kendal. He may have expected her to bring him a 
royal dowry; she did not, and the marriage proved genteelly miserable. 

He might have risen to higher place had he not opposed Walpole’s bill for an 
excise tax on tobacco and wine. He helped to defeat the measure, and was soon 
dismissed from the government (1733). He labored for Walpole’s fall, lost his 
health, retired to the Continent (1741), visited Voltaire in Brussels, associated 
with Fontenelle and Montesquieu in Paris. Back in England, he continued in 
opposition. The articles that he contributed as “Jeffrey Broadbottom” to a new 
journal, Old England, so pleased Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, that she willed 
him twenty thousand pounds. In 1744 his “Broad Bottom” party won. He joined 
Pelham in the ministry, and was sent to The Hague to persuade the Dutch to join 
England in the War of the Austrian Succession. He accomplished this with tact 
and skill, and was advanced to the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland (1745). His one 
year in Ireland was the most successful in his career. He established schools and 
industries, cleansed the government of corruption and jobbery, administered 
affairs with competence and impartiality. He ended the persecution of Catholics, 
promoted several of them to office, and so earned the respect of the Catholic 
population that when the Young Pretender invaded England from Scotland, and 
England expected a simultaneous revolt in Ireland, the Irish refused to rise 
against Chesterfield. 

He was brought back to London as secretary of state (1746). But now the 
master of delicacy and tact made a ruinous mistake: he paid court to the King’s 
mistress rather than to the Queen, and Caroline succeeded in maneuvering his 
fall. In 1748 he abandoned public life, and retired to “my horse, my books, and 
my friends.”* He was offered a dukedom by George II; he declined it. In 1751 
he led the movement to adopt the Gregorian calendar, and bore the brunt of 
popular resentment against the “Popish theft” of eleven days from the English 
people. In 1755 he fell under Johnson’s blunderbuss over the dedication to the 
Dictionary; we shall look at that fracas later on. 

Meanwhile, since 1737, he had been writing letters to his son. His love for 
this by-product of his first embassy to Holland betrays the tenderness that he 
kept hidden from the public through most of his career. “From the time that you 
have had life,” he told the youth, “it has been the principal and favorite object of 
mine to make you as perfect as the imperfections of human nature will allow.”°° 
He planned Philip’s education not to make him a model Christian, but to prepare 
him for statesmanship and diplomacy. He began when the boy was five, with 
letters on classical mythology and history. Two years later he struck the note that 
was to recur so persistently in the correspondence: 


In my last I wrote concerning the politeness of people of fashion, such as are used to courts, the 
elegant part of mankind. Their politeness is easy and natural, and you must distinguish it from the 
civilities of inferior people and rustics, which are always constraining or trouble some.... A well- 
bred man shows a constant desire of pleasing, and takes care that his attentions be not troublesome. 
Few English are thoroughly polite; either they are shamefaced or impudent; whereas most French 
people are easy and polite in their manners. And as by the better half you are a little Frenchman, so I 
hope you will at least be half polite. You will be more distinguished in a country where politeness is 


not very common. 1) 


So, when Philip was fourteen, his father sent him to Paris as the finishing 
school of manners, though quite aware that Paris would finish his morals too. 
The young man had to learn the ways of the world if he was to be useful to his 
government. The proper study of a statesman is man. After schooling Philip 
through tutors and letters in classic and literary lore, the Earl, who had such lore 
at his fingers’ ends, steered him back from books to men. 


MY DEAR FRIEND: Very few celebrated negotiators have been eminent for their learning.... 
The late Duke of Marlborough, who was at least as able a negotiator as a general, was exceedingly 


ignorant of books but extremely knowing in men, whereas the learned Grotius appeared, both in 


Sweden and in France, to be a very bungling minister.1°! 


If Philip proposed to enter government, he should, above all, study the governing 
classes, their background, morals, manners, aims, and means. He should read 
only the best literature, in order to acquire a good style of writing, for this too is 
part of the art of rule; and he should be acquainted with music and the arts; but 
God forbid that he should aspire to be an author or a musician.'** He should 
study carefully the modern history of the European states, their kings and 
ministers, their laws and constitutions, their finances and diplomacy. He should 
read La Rochefoucauld and La Bruyére on the nature of man; they are cynical, 
but there would be no great mistake, at least in politics, in expecting every man 
to pursue his own interest as he sees it; let us suspect any politician who pretends 
anything else. Don’t expect men to be reasonable; allow for their prejudices. 
“Our prejudices are our mistresses; reason is at best our wife, very often heard 
indeed, but seldom minded.”'” Learn to flatter, for only the greatest sages and 
saints are immune to flattery; but the higher you go, the more delicate and 
indirect your flattery must be. Study the genealogy of the most important 
families, for men are prouder of their pedigrees than of their virtues.'°* Make 
your court to women, chiefly to get their help; for even powerful statesmen are 
influenced by weak women, especially if these are not their wives. 

In matters of sex Chesterfield’s advice to his son amused the French and 
horrified the English. He thought a few liaisons were an excellent preparation for 
marriage and maturity. He merely insisted that Philip’s mistresses should be 


women of good manners, so that they might refine him while sinning. He 
recommended Mme. du Pin because of her “good breeding and delicacy.”'°’ He 
instructed his son in the strategy of seduction. No refusal should be supinely 
accepted, for 


the most virtuous woman, far from being offended at a declaration of love, is flattered by it, if it is 
made in a polite and agreeable manner.... If she listens, and allows you to repeat your declaration, 
be persuaded that if you do not dare all the rest, she will laugh at you.... If you are not listened to 
the first time, try a second, a third, and a fourth. If the place is not already taken, depend upon it, it 


may be conquered. !°° 


The Earl, having had no luck or taste in marriage, passed on to his son no 
very high opinion about women: 


I will, upon this subject, let you into certain Arcana that will be very useful to you to know, but 
which you must, with the utmost care, conceal and never seem to know. Women, then, are only 
children of a larger growth; they have an entertaining tattle, and sometimes wit; but for solid 
reasoning, good sense, I never knew in my life one that had, or who reasoned or acted 
consequentially for four-and-twenty hours together.... A man of sense only trifles with them, plays 
with them, humors and flatters them, ... but he neither consults them about, nor trusts them with, 
serious matters, though he often makes them believe that he does both; which is the thing in the 
world that they are most proud of; for they love mightily to be dabbling in business (which, by the 
way, they always spoil).... No flattery is either too high or too low for them. They will greedily 
swallow the highest, and gratefully accept the lowest; and you may safely flatter any woman from 


her understanding down to the exquisite taste of her fan. Women who are indisputably beautiful, or 


indisputably ugly, are best flattered on the score of their understanding.!°7 


In France, said the Earl, it is necessary to flatter women with both assiduity 
and tact, for two reasons: they can make or break a man at court, and they can 
teach him the graces of life. It is by their grace of movement, manners, and 
speech, rather than by their beauty, that women maintain their lure; beauty 
without grace becomes invisible, but grace without beauty can still charm. 
“Women are the only refiners of the merit of men; it is true, they cannot add 
weight, but they polish and give luster to it.”’°* The Earl cautioned his son 
against speaking ill of women; that would be trite, vulgar, foolish, and unfair; for 
women have done much less harm in this world than men. Besides, it is never 
wise to attack “whole bodies,” classes, or groups; “individuals forgive, 
sometimes; but bodies and societies never do.”!” 

Chesterfield never tired of inculcating good manners. 


Good manners are the settled medium of social, as specie is of commercial, life; returns are 


equally expected for both; and people will no more advance their civility to a bear than their money 


toa bankrupt. 110 


Here a good dancing master is helpful; he will at least teach us how to sit, stand, 
or walk with an economy of attention and energy. Being an aristocrat, the Earl 
called good manners “good breeding”; unconsciously, and perhaps rightly, he 
recognized how difficult it is to acquire good manners without being brought up 
in a family, and moving in a circle, that already has them. A “characteristic of a 
well-bred man is to converse with his inferiors without insolence, and with his 
superiors with respect and ease.”''' One must not take advantage of the accident 
of superiority. 


You cannot, and I am sure you do not, think yourself superior by nature to the Savoyard who 
cleans your room, or the footman who cleans your shoes; but you may rejoice, and with reason, at 
the difference that fortune has made in your favor. Enjoy those advantages, but without insulting 
those who are unfortunate enough to want them, or even doing anything unnecessarily that may 
remind them of that want. For my own part, I am more upon my guard as to my behavior to my 
servants, and others who are called my inferiors, than I am towards my equals: for fear of being 


suspected of that mean and ungenerous sentiment of desiring to make others feel that difference 


which fortune has, and perhaps too undeservedly, made between is" 


Good manners are of the mind as well of the body, and both kinds will be 
influenced by the company we keep. 


There are two sorts of good company: one, which is called the beau monde, and consists of the 
people who have the lead in courts, and in the gay parts of life; the other consists of those who are 
distinguished by some peculiar merit, or excel in some particular and valuable art or science. For my 


own part, I used to think myself in company as much above me when I was with Mr. Addison or Mr. 


Pope, as if I had been with all the princes in Europe.!!9 


In either of these good companies it is advisable to keep a certain reserve: not to 


speak too much or too candidly; to be “dexterous enough to conceal a truth 
without telling a lie,” and to appear frank while being reserved. 


Even where you are sure, seem rather doubtful; ... and if you would convince others, seem open 


to conviction yourself.... Wear your learning, like your watch, in a private pocket, and do not pull it 


out ... merely to show.!!4 ... Above all things, avoid speaking of yourself, if it be possible.!!° 


Say nothing about religion; if you praise it, sophisticates will smile; if you 
condemn it the mature will mourn. You will profit by reading Voltaire’s 
histories, but you will be on your guard against the philosophes who attack 
religion. 


You should by no means seem to approve, encourage, or applaud those libertine notions which 
strike at religions equally, and which are the poor threadbare topics of half-wits and minute 
philosophers. Even those who are silly enough to laugh at their jokes are still wise enough to distrust 
and detest their characters; for, putting moral virtues at their highest, and religion at the lowest, 


religion must still be allowed to be a collateral security, at least, to virtue, and every prudent man 
will sooner trust to two securities than to one. Whenever, therefore, you happen to be in company 
with these pretended esprits forts, or with thoughtless libertines who laugh at all religion to show 
their wit, ... let no word or look of yours intimate the least approbation; on the contrary, let a silent 
gravity express your dislike; but enter not the subject, and decline such unprofitable and indecent 


controversies. !1® 


In 1752 Chesterfield recognized in the attack upon religion the first stages of 
a social revolution. “I foresee that before the end of this century the trade of both 
king and priest will not be half so good a one as it has been.”'!” And in 1753, two 
years after the appearance of the anticlerical Encyclopédie he wrote to his son: 


The affairs of France ... grow serious, and in my opinion will grow more and more so every day. 
The King is despised.... The French nation reasons freely, which they never did before, upon 
matters of religion and government, and begin to be spregiudicati [unprejudiced]; the officers do 


too; in short, all the symptoms, which I have ever met with in history previous to great changes and 


revolutions in government, now exist, and daily increase, in France. !!8 


A delighted study of Chesterfield’s eight hundred pages has given two readers 
a high opinion of his mind, if not of his morals. His English contemporaries, not 
having read his letters, tended too readily to classify him as a wit rather than a 
philosopher. They relished his remark, in the upper house, that “we, my lords, 
may thank Heaven that we have something better than our brains to depend 
upon.”''? They saw him gamble like any rake or fool, and they knew (what he 
confessed to his son) that he had not been a model of chastity. The irate Johnson 
described the Letters as inculcating “the morals of a whore and the manners of a 
dancing master.”’”° This, like so many of the Great Cham’s decrees, was 
somewhat one-sided; Chesterfield was teaching the youth the morals of his time 
and class, and the manners of the polite political world; we must bear in mind 
that he was grooming his son for diplomacy; and no diplomat dares to practice 
Christianity across frontiers. 

Even so, much of the moral doctrine offered to Philip was excellent. “I have 
often told you in my former letters (and it is most certainly true) that the strictest 
and most scrupulous honor and virtue can alone make you esteemed and valued 
by mankind.”"’' The advice about mistresses was probably an attempt to steer 
the boy away from promiscuity; note the warning: “As to running after women, 
the consequences of that vice are only the loss of one’s nose, the total 
destruction of health, and, not infrequently, the being run through the body.”!* 
Johnson himself, in a forgiving moment, thought that “Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters to His Son might be made a very pretty book; take out the immorality, 
and it should be put into the hands of every young gentleman.”!*? Perhaps the 
Letters inadequately inculcated honor, decency, courage, and fidelity, but it is 


not true that Chesterfield mistook wealth or place for virtue or wisdom. He 
lauded Milton, Newton, and Locke far above the politicians of the time. We have 
seen him cultivating the friendship of the best writers of his day. He had a warm 
appreciation of good literature, even if he was not fascinated by a dictionary. He 
himself wrote an English unsurpassed in contemporary prose: simple, vigorous, 
clear, with just enough lightness to float the burden of his thought. Despite his 
polyglot and classic range, he preferred the short and racy words of Anglo- 
Saxon speech. Voltaire ranked the Letters as “the best book on education ever 
written,”!*4 and Sainte-Beuve called it “a rich book, not a page of which can be 
read without our having to remember some happy observation.” '*° 

If we judge a work by its immediate fruits, the Letters failed. Young Philip 
Stanhope never overcame his sluggish spirit, his careless habits, his awkward 
manner, his hesitating speech; after all those exhortations, he had, reported 
Fanny Burney, “as little good breeding as any man I met with.”!*° Apparently 
some quirk of birth or circumstance nullified five pounds of precept. Philip 
suffered the handicap of having a rich parent and an assured and comfortable 
place; neither the fear of hunger nor the resentment of subordination stirred him 
to ambition or enterprise; as the frustrated father told him, he lacked “that vivida 
vis animi” that living force of soul, “which spurs and excites young men to 
please, to shine, to excel.”’’’ It is touching to see the aging Earl lavish so much 
sage counsel and paternal affection to so little result. “Be persuaded,” he wrote 
when the boy was fourteen, “that I shall love you extremely while you deserve it, 
but not one moment longer”;'*® however, his final letter to his son, twenty-two 
years afterward,'”? is warm with affection and solicitude. A month later Philip 
died in Paris (1768), aged thirty-six, leaving a widow and two sons. He had 
married without his father’s knowledge, but Chesterfield had forgiven him; and 
now the Earl wrote to the bereaved wife letters that are models of courtesy and 
consideration.'° 

He himself, at that time, was frequently at Bath, incapacitated with gout and 
sadly deaf. “I crawl about this place upon my three legs, but am kept in 
countenance by my fellow crawlers; the last part of the Sphinx’s riddle 
approaches, and I shall soon end, as I began, on all fours.”'’' He interested 
himself in the education of his grandchildren; hope springs eternal in the aging 
breast. Returning to his estate at Blackheath, he took Voltaire’s advice and 
cultivated his garden, proud of his melons and apples; he was content, he said, to 
“vyegetate in company with them.”! Voltaire wrote him consolatory letters, 
reminding him that a good digestion (which the Earl retained) was more 
conducive to pleasure than good ears. He faced the end with unfailing humor. Of 
himself and his friend Lord Tyrawley, also old and infirm, he said (perhaps 


recalling Fontenelle), “T'yrawley and I have been dead these two years, but we 
do not wish it to be known.”'* He died March 24, 1773, aged seventy-nine, 
unaware that his letters, whose publication he had forbidden, had been preserved 
and bequeathed by his son, and would, when printed in the following year, place 
him at once among the masters of worldly wisdom and English prose. 


I. The famous club was burned down in 1733, but was soon restored. 


CHAPTER III 


The Rulers 


I. GEORGE I: 1714-27 


‘THE English, as Voltaire and Montesquieu were soon to perceive, were much 
cleverer than the French in the matter of government. Having beheaded one 
sovereign and sent another scurrying in fright across the Channel, they now 
imported a king who had left his heart and mind in Germany, who took long 
leaves of absence in his native Hanover, and who could readily be ruled by a 
Parliament whose ways and language he could never understand. 

The house of Hanover had its roots in medieval Germany, tracing its princely 
lineage through the dukes of Brunswick-Liineburg to Henry the Lion (1129-95), 
and beyond him to his Welf, or Guelph, ancestry. Hanover itself became an 
electorate of the Holy Roman Empire in 1692. Its first Elector, Ernest Augustus, 
married Sophia, granddaughter of James I of England. After the death of Emest 
his widow, by Parliament’s Act of Settlement (1701), became heiress to the 
English throne. 

Her son George Louis, second Elector of Hanover, clouded this happy 
heritage by an unhappy marriage. His wife, Sophia Dorothea, resented his 
infidelities, and planned elopement with Count Philipp von K6nigsmarck, 
handsome colonel of the guards. George discovered the plot; the Count was 
never heard of again, and was presumably put to death (1694). Sophia Dorothea 
was arrested and tried, her marriage was annulled, and she was imprisoned for 
the remaining thirty-two years of her life in the castle of Ahlden. She had borne 
to her husband a daughter who became the mother of Frederick the Great, and a 
son who became George II of England. 

Sophia, Dowager Electress of Hanover, died in 1714, two months before the 
passing of Queen Anne; therefore she missed royalty, but her son was at once 
proclaimed George I of Great Britain and Ireland. On September 18 he reached 
England, beginning a new epoch in English history. He brought with him his son 
and daughter-in-law, a number of German aides, and two mistresses: Charlotte 
von Kielmannsegge, whom he made Countess of Darlington, and Countess 
Melusina von der Schulenburg, whom he made Duchess of Kendal and perhaps 


his wife. England might have accepted this arrangement as in accord with the 
morals of the time, but both ladies, to British eyes and purse, were ugly and 
costly. Melusina sold her influence for such fat sums that even Walpole, 
superintendent of corruption, complained; whereupon George asked had not 
Walpole himself received fees for his recommendations to office?! 

In 1714 George I was fifty-four years old, tall and soldierly, a “plain, blunt 
man” who cared not a pfennig for books, but had shown his courage on more 
than one battlefield. Lady Mary Montagu called him “an honest blockhead,”? but 
he was not as dull as he seemed; and she admitted that “he was passively good- 
natured, and wished all mankind enjoyed quiet, if they would let him do so.”* He 
could not be expected to feel at home in so unfamiliar an environment, so 
uncertain an employment. He had been hired by the British oligarchy to forestall 
a second Stuart restoration; he had no “divine right” or personal claim to the 
throne; he saw that these masterly Englishmen who ruled Parliament were bent 
on ruling him too; and he could scarcely forgive them for speaking English. He 
thought them inferior to his Hanoverian associates. He withdrew into the 
recesses of St. James’s Palace, fled to Hanover almost annually, and did all that 
he could to divert English funds and policy to the protection of his beloved 
electorate. 

To make matters worse, his own son hated him as a murderer. George 
Augustus, now Prince of Wales, denounced the continuing imprisonment of his 
mother, rebelled against the ascendancy and airs of the regal mistresses, 
quarreled with the King’s ministers, and made his views so clear that his father 
excluded him from the palace. The Prince and his wife, Caroline, separated by 
royal order from their children, retired to form a rival court at Leicester House 
(1717). To them came Newton, Chesterfield, Hervey, Swift, Pope, and the 
livelier ladies of Vanity Fair, only to find the Prince even surlier and duller than 
the King. 

This schism in the reigning family accorded more or less with the division of 
the ruling minority and the Parliament into Tories and Whigs. Voltaire estimated 
that some eight hundred men controlled municipal government, elections to 
Parliament, national legislation, administration, and the judiciary.* There was no 
longer any troublesome talk about democracy, such as had been raised by 
Cromwell’s Independents and the Levellers. Voting for Parliament was limited 
to property owners—some 160,000 in this period’-—and these normally accepted 
the candidate recommended by the local squire or lord.° Politicians were Tory or 
Whig according as they favored either the titled nobility or the gentry (lesser 
landowners) and the commercial interests. “Church of England men” followed 
the Tory line; Dissenters supported the Whigs. The Tories had opposed the 


subordination of the monarch to the Parliament; they clung, with the Established 
Church, to the theory of divine right in kings; in the last days of Queen Anne 
they had thought of recalling the exiled Stuarts to power; naturally, now that the 
house of Hanover was enthroned, they were displaced by the anti-Jacobite 
Whigs. Whereas heretofore the ministries had usually included men from both 
parties, George I called only Whigs to high office, and so established 
government by party through a cabinet. And since, not understanding English, he 
soon ceased to preside over cabinet meetings, the dominant member became 
“prime minister,” and took over more and more of the functions and powers of 
the king. 

The ministry was led for seven years by James Stanhope. One of his first and 
most popular acts was to restore John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough—who 
had been impeached by the Tories—to all his former offices, especially as 
captain general of the army. Returning from exile, the Duke retired to Blenheim 
Palace; there he suffered a long illness, and died on June 16, 1722. The nation, 
forgiving his acquisitions and remembering his uninterrupted victories, accepted 
Bolingbroke’s verdict—“He was so great a man that I do not recollect whether 
he had any faults or not.”’ His widow, the Sarah Churchill who had for a decade 
ruled a queen, spent twenty-two years cherishing and defending his memory. 
When the Duke of Somerset asked her in marriage, she answered, “If I was 
young and handsome as I was, instead of old and faded as I am, and you could 
lay the empire of the world at my feet, you should never share the heart and hand 
that once belonged to John Churchill.”® In 1743, a year before her death at 
eighty-four, she proposed to burn her early love letters, but reading them again 
she felt “I could not do it,” and let them survive. There must have been much 
good in a woman who could so faithfully love, and in a man who could win such 
devotion from so difficult a woman. 

Bolingbroke replaced Marlborough in exile. Dismissed from the government 
by George I, threatened with impeachment for secretly negotiating with the 
fallen dynasty, hated by the Whigs and Dissenters whom he stung with his wit, 
and shunned by churchmen as a scorner of Christian theology, he fled to France 
(March, 1715), joined James III, became his secretary of stateless state, helped to 
organize a Jacobite rebellion in England, and proposed an invasion of England 
from France. Parliament declared him guilty of treason, confiscated his property, 
and condemned him to death. 

The movement to restore the Stuarts almost toppled George I. The Tories, 
hating the Hanoverians as usurpers and boors; the common people of England, 
rooted in old loyalties, and secretly longing for the banished dynasty; the upper 
and lower classes of Scotland, proud of having given a Scottish king to England, 


and fretting under the Act of Union (1707) which had ended the Scottish 
Parliament—all were ready to abet an invasion by the youth whom Louis XIV 
had recognized as the only legitimate king of England. 

James Francis Edward Stuart was now (1715) twenty-seven, though history 
knows him as “the Old Pretender.” He had been brought up in France, and so 
steeped in the Catholic faith by monastic teachers and the sufferings of his 
father, James II, that he rejected Bolingbroke’s plea that he should strengthen the 
Jacobite sentiment in England by promising conversion to Protestantism. How, 
Bolingbroke argued, could the Presbyterian Scots and the Tory Anglicans be 
roused to the support of a man bringing to their throne the religion that they had 
through a century of turmoil fought to overthrow? James was obdurate; he 
declared that he would rather be a throneless Catholic than a Protestant king. 
Bolingbroke, free from faith and principles, pronounced him fitter to be a monk 
than a king.'° Meanwhile (August, 1714) Parliament had offered £100,000 for 
the capture of James III in case he should land on British soil. 

A personal factor appeared to turn events to the Pretender’s cause. John 
Erskine, Earl of Mar, had been secretary of state for Scotland in the final years 
of Queen Anne. Dismissed by George I, he laid plans for a Jacobite rising in 
England, then sailed to Scotland and called upon the Scots to join his standard of 
revolt (September 6, 1715). Several nobles rallied to him, raising his forces to 
six thousand foot and six hundred horses; but Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the 
southern Lowlands adhered to the Hanoverian. The British government decreed 
death for treason, and confiscation of property, against all rebels; it mobilized 
thirteen thousand men, and called six thousand more to the fleet; and it ordered 
the Duke of Argyll, commanding the garrisons at Edinburgh and Stirling, to 
suppress the rebellion. He met Mar’s forces at Sheriffmuir (November 13, 1715) 
in an engagement from which neither side could claim a decisive victory. 
Another Scottish force of two thousand, instead of joining Mar, advanced 
recklessly to within thirty miles of Liverpool, vainly hoping to inspire and 
protect Jacobite uprisings in the English towns. At Preston a government army 
surrounded it and compelled its unconditional surrender (November 14). 

James III must have known of these events before he sailed from Dunkirk on 
December 27. Bolingbroke had warned him that no Jacobite revolt would rise in 
England. The Pretender was carried on by faith in the divine legitimacy of his 
cause, plus 100,000 crowns from the French government, and thirty thousand 
from the Vatican. Landing in Scotland, he joined Mar’s army at Perth, and made 
plans for a solemn coronation at Scone. But his tacitumnity and melancholy 
countenance, and his complaint that he had been deceived about the extent of the 
rebellion, added nothing to the enthusiasm of the Scots; they complained in their 


turn that they never saw him smile, and rarely heard him speak;'' moreover, he 
was shaking from the ague, and bore the northern winter hardly. Mar judged his 
troops unfit for battle; he ordered them to retreat to Montrose, and to burn all 
towns, villages, and crops in their wake as a measure to halt Argyll’s pursuit. 
James lamented the destruction, and left money in part compensation for those 
whose property had suffered. Then, as Argyll’s greatly superior army 
approached Montrose, James, Mar, and other leaders of the revolt fled 
precipitately to the coast, and took ship to France (February 4, 1716). 
Everywhere the rebel forces surrendered or dispersed. 

Most of the prisoners were transported to servitude in the colonies; fifty- 
seven were executed, and a dozen Scottish nobles, now refugees in France, were 
marked for death if ever they returned. James had hoped that Philippe d’ Orléans 
would send troops to his rescue in Scotland; but France was now contemplating 
an alliance with England, and urged James to leave French soil. He settled for a 
time at papal Avignon, and then in Rome. 

Bolingbroke remained in France till 1723, and, knowing French well, made 
himself at home in the salons and among the philosophers. Clever in everything 
but politics, he bought shares in Law’s System, and sold at great profit before the 
bubble burst. Having left his wife in England, he formed an almost honorable 
attachment with Marie Deschamps de Marcilly, the widowed Marquise de 
Villette. She was forty, he was thirty-eight. Like so many Frenchwomen, she had 
kept her charm even while losing some of her beauty; perhaps it was her grace, 
vivacity, and wit that drew him. He became her lover, and when Lady 
Bolingbroke died he married the Marquise and went to live with her at La 
Source. There, as we have seen, Voltaire visited him (1721). “I have found in 
this illustrious Englishman,” reported the young philosopher, “all the erudition 
of his own nation, and all the politeness of ours.”!* 

The suppression of the revolt had left a few nobles headless, but it had not 
reduced Jacobite sentiment in Britain. By the Triennial Acts of 1641 and 1694 
no Parliament was to last over three years. Hence the first Parliament of George 
I faced in 1717 the prospect of an election in which a Tory and Jacobite majority 
might be returned. To guard against this the Parliament, by the Septennial Act of 
1716, voted itself four additional years of life, and ruled that thereafter all 
Parliaments might continue for seven years. “This,” said Marlborough’s most 
brilliant descendant, “was the boldest and most complete assertion of 
Parliament’s sovereignty that England had yet seen.”'’ George I, also fearful of a 
Tory victory, approved the new law; in effect the Hanoverians had to abdicate in 
order to reign. 

To further protect the new dynasty, Stanhope concluded with France and 


Holland (1717) a Triple Alliance that ended French support of Jacobite claims, 
and English support of Spain against France. In 1720 Spain signed a submissive 
peace, and George I could sit more securely, during his seven remaining years, 
on his alien throne. In 1726 his still imprisoned wife sent him a bitter letter, 
challenging him to meet her, within a year, at the judgment seat of God. Soon 
afterward she died of brain fever. Tradition represents a soothsayer as having 
predicted that George I would not outlive his wife by a year. In 1727 the King’s 
health began to fail. In June he left England to visit his beloved Hanover. Near 
Osnabriick a folded paper was thrown into his carriage; it was a dying curse left 
him by his wife. Reading it, the King fell into a fit, and on June 11 he died.'* 


II. GEORGE IT AND QUEEN CAROLINE 


His son and enemy received the news as an unreasonably delayed act of 
justice on the part of Providence. When the Archbishop of Canterbury presented 
George Augustus with the late King’s will, he stuffed it into his pocket, and he 
never let it be made public. Some said it was concealed because it proposed to 
put Hanover and England under separate heads; others claimed that it left to 
grandson Frederick Louis, to mistress or wife the Duchess of Kendal, and to his 
daughter the Queen of Prussia substantial sums that would thin the royal purse.'° 
History does not know. 

Like his father, George II was a good soldier. At twenty-five he had fought 
valiantly under Eugene and Marlborough at Audenaarde (1708); at sixty he was 
to lead his own troops to victory at Dettingen (1743). Often he carried the 
manners of the camp into the court, ranting irascibly; upon his ministers he 
lavished such terms as “scoundrels,” “stinking blockheads,” and “buffoons.”’® 
But he worked industriously at the king trade, spoke English correctly though 
with a thick Westphalian accent,’’ observed impatiently but carefully the limits 
placed upon his powers and income by Parliament, and for thirteen years firmly 
supported Robert Walpole in keeping John Bull solvent and peaceful. Like his 
father, he retired frequently to Hanover, to the delight of all concerned. Like his 
father, he quarreled with the Prince of Wales, for “it ran a little in the family,” as 
Horace Walpole put it, “to hate the eldest son.”'® Like his father, he took 
mistresses, if only to be in the fashion; unlike his father, he dearly loved his 
wife. 

Caroline, daughter of Margrave John Frederick of Brandenburg-Ansbach, had 
been brought up at the Charlottenburg court of George I’s sister, Sophia 
Charlotte, first Queen of Prussia. There she had met Leibniz, had enjoyed the 


debates of philosophers, Jesuits, and Protestant divines, and had developed a 
scandalous degree of religious liberalism and tolerance. Charles VI, “Holy 
Roman” Emperor, offered her his hand and creed; she refused both, and married 
(1705) George Augustus, the “little red-faced”'® Electoral Prince of Hanover; to 
him, with all his temper and hers, through all his mishaps and mistresses, she 
remained faithful and devoted to the end. George treated her harshly, and wrote 
her long letters about his liaisons; but he respected her mind and character 
enough to let her rule England (with Walpole’s help) in his long absences, and to 
let her guide his policies when he returned. 

After her plump, fresh-colored youth she had no charms of body except 
lovely hands, and few graces of manner or speech, to hold her husband; 
however, he admired the architecture of her bust, and ordered her to expose it 
convincingly.”° She grew stouter with each pregnancy, her face was scarred with 
smallpox, her voice was loud and guttural, she loved intrigue and power. But 
gradually the English began to like her hearty humor; they came to understand 
what sacrifice she was making of health and happiness to be a good wife and 
queen; and the intellect of England saw with surprise that this blunt 
Brandenburger had an appreciative mind and ear for the literature, science, 
philosophy, and music of the age. 

Her court became almost a salon. There she welcomed Newton, Clarke, 
Berkeley, Butler, Pope, Chesterfield, Gay, and Lady Mary Montagu. She 
supported Lady Mary’s initiative in vaccination. She saved a daughter of Milton 
from poverty; she supported Handel through all the changing moods of the 
public and the King. She contributed from her private purse the means to 
encourage young and needy talent;*’ she rescued the heretic Whiston with a 
pension; she secured religious liberty for the Scottish Jacobites. She arranged the 
appointment of Anglican bishops on the ground of their learning rather than their 
orthodoxy. She herself was a deist with a hesitant belief in immortality;** but she 
thought that the Established Church should be financed by the government as an 
aide to popular morality and calm.” “This princess,” said Voltaire, “is certainly 
born for the encouragement of the arts, and for the good of the human race.... 
She is an amiable philosopher seated on a throne.”** 

She had enough philosophy to see, even in her last hour, the humor in life’s 
tragedies. Suffering mortally from a rupture that she had long concealed from all 
but the King, she advised him, then fifty, to marry again after her death. His 
answer, sincere in his grief, revealed the time: “Non, j’aurai des maitresses [No, 
I will have mistresses].” “Ah, mon Dieu,” she exclaimed, “cela n’empéche pas 
[that will not interfere]!”*? He mourned her loss with unwonted feeling: “I never 
yet saw a woman worthy to buckle her shoe.”*® Twenty-three years later, in 


pursuance of his will, her coffin in Westminster Abbey was opened so that his 
remains might lie by her side. 


III. ROBERT WALPOLE 


It was through her brave championship, against a pack of office-seeking, 
warmongering enemies, that Walpole was able to give England twenty years of 
prosperity and peace. He was no saint; he was probably the most corrupt 
minister that England has ever had, but he was also one of the best. In that 
corrupt age only through corruption could wisdom rule. 

As the youngest son of an old Norfolk family, Robert had been intended for 
the Church, and at Eton, where he was the contemporary of his future foe, 
Bolingbroke, this was the object of his studies. But the death of his older 
brothers made him heir to the family fortune; and as the family controlled three 
electoral boroughs, he had no trouble in turning successfully from theology to 
politics. Aged twenty-five, he entered the House of Commons as a Whig (1701). 
His connections, money, quick intelligence, and mastery of administrative 
finance won him appointment as secretary of war (1708). In 1712 the victorious 
Tories unseated him, and sent him to the Tower on a charge of corruption; but as 
the smell of sterling had become so constant and ubiquitous as to produce 
olfactory insensibility, he was soon released, soon re-elected, soon in office as 
first lord of the treasury (1715). Political complications led him to resign in 
1717. In 1720 the collapse of the South Sea Company, and the justification of his 
warnings, convinced even his enemies that he was the man best equipped to lead 
England back to financial stability. As again first lord of the treasury (1721), he 
stopped the panic, as we have seen, by putting the Bank of England behind the 
company’s obligations; gradually the entire £7,000,000 owed by it to the public 
was repaid.”’ The grateful gamblers rewarded Walpole with twenty-two years of 
power. 

The accession of George II briefly interrupted Walpole’s ascendancy. The 
new King had sworn unforgiving hostility to all who had served his father; he 
dismissed Walpole, and asked Sir Spencer Compton to form a new ministry. But 
Compton soon displayed and acknowledged the inadequacy of his talents; 
Caroline advised her husband to recall Walpole, who clinched the argument by 
promising King and Queen a larger allowance; Sir Spencer gratefully accepted 
an earldom, and Walpole resumed his rule. To him first the title “prime minister” 
was applied, originally (as with Christian, Puritan, and Methodist) as a term of 
abuse. And he was the first chief minister to make 10 Downing Street his official 


home. 

His character sheds some light on the art of political success. He had only a 
year at university, and was weak in the educational equipment usual in British 
prime ministers. There was little elegance in his manners or his speech. “When 
he ceased to talk politics,” said Macaulay, “he could talk of nothing but women, 
and he dilated on his favorite theme with a freedom which shocked even that 
plain-spoken generation.”*° His son Horace did not hold it against him that he 
knew few books; “he knew mankind, not their writings; he consulted their 
interests, not their systems.”*? He had sufficient command of Latin to use it as 
his medium of communication with George I, for that king knew no English, and 
Walpole knew no German or French. He had all the qualities of John Bull except 
pugnacity: he was stout, bluff, hearty, good-natured, practical; he enjoyed 
dinners and drink, but would work hard when called upon; and perhaps it was 
also like John Bull that he rattled his purse instead of his sword. 

He had almost no morals. He lived for years in open adultery, showing little 
respect for the suave decorum of aristocratic vice. He jested with Queen 
Caroline on her husband’s mistresses; after her death he advised her daughters to 
summon these maids of honor to distract the mind of the grieving King. He 
laughed at religion. When Caroline was dying he sent for the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. “Let this farce be played,” he proposed; “the Archbishop will do it 
very well. You may bid him be as short as you wish. He will do the Queen no 
hurt, any more than any good, and it will satisfy all the wise and good fools, who 
will call us atheists if we don’t pretend to be as great fools as they are.”°° He 
took no stock in noble motives or professions of unselfishness. Like 
Marlborough, he used public office to amass private wealth. He found political 
plums for his son Horace and other relatives. At a cost of £ 200,000 he built a 
magnificent mansion at his estate of Houghton, and adorned it with paintings 
valued by Horace at £40,000; he kept open house there for the entire county of 
Norfolk.*! He was as generous as John Bull because (if we credit his enemies) he 
could not clearly distinguish between John Bull’s funds and his own. 

He used money to buy M.P.s as Richelieu had used it to buy armies, as Henri 
Quatre had used it to immobilize foes. Walpole employed it as a last resort, after 
all softer arguments had failed. The parliamentary corruption that had taken form 
under Charles II had reached the point where the House of Commons could be 
managed, for good or evil, only by massive lubrication. Walpole kept a secret 
reserve—even a special room—for the purchase of seats and votes and editors; it 
was alleged that he spent £50,000 annually in subsidizing periodicals to expound 
his point of view.” In 1725 he prompted George I to establish the Most 
Honorable Order of the Bath, to consist of the sovereign, a grand master, and 


thirty-six knights companions; to Walpole, as to Napoleon, it seemed more 
economical to rule men with ribbons than with currency. 

He used these corrupt methods to maintain England in prosperity and calm. 
His ends did not justify his means, but they revealed the better side of his 
character. He was a man of good will, resolved to keep his country on an even 
keel despite all the commotions of party politics, the crosswinds of class 
interests, the chauvinistic cries for war. It was his motto, he said, quieta (or 
tranquilla) non movere— to let sleeping dogs lie; and though this left his rule 
undistinguished by conquests or reforms, he earned the commendation of the 
judicious. His enemies had to admit that he was not vindictive or unforgiving, 
and that he was more trustworthy, even more trusting, in his friendships than 
could have been expected of one so familiar with the baser aspects of mankind.** 
He had no far-flung schemes for glory, but he met each problem, as it arose, with 
such shrewdness, tolerance, and tact that England finally forgave him all his 
faults except his love of peace. 

His economic legislation struck a compromise between the landowning 
gentry and the business class. He sought to reduce taxes on land, and supported 
extreme penalties for offenses against property. At the same time he welcomed 
the rise of capitalism. He favored merchants and manufacturers with export 
bounties and import dues, and seemed insensitive to the poverty of landless 
laborers in the villages and the growing proletariat in the towns; he appears to 
have felt that the maldistribution of wealth was an inevitable result of nature’s 
maldistribution of ability. Excepting those bounties and dues, he advocated, long 
before the French physiocrats and Adam Smith, a policy of free trade; in a single 
year he reduced the duties on 106 articles of export, on thirty-eight articles of 
import; he removed many restraints on the commerce of the American colonies; 
and he argued that the English economy would prosper best under a minimum of 
state regulation. Time justified his view; the national wealth grew rapidly, 
however ill-distributed; governmental revenues rose; and by handling them with 
parsimony and efficiency Walpole won praise as “the best commercial minister 
the country ever produced.”** 

His most spectacular defeat came on his famous excise bill (1733). The 
smugglers of tobacco and wine were cheating the treasury of tariff dues, and 
burdening property with more than its share of taxes. To circumvent this form of 
private enterprise Walpole proposed an excise tax (a slice “cut out” for the 
government) to be levied on these articles wherever stored, and whenever sold, 
in England. Revenue officers (“excise men”) were authorized to search any 
house at any time, and persons found hiding dutiable goods were subjected to 
fines or imprisonment. Everybody concerned in the importation, smuggling, 


sale, or consumption of tobacco or wine rose in protest. Walpole’s opponents in 
the Commons denounced the tax, and the manner of its enforcement, as the 
arbitrary action of a tyrant, and a monstrous infringement of British liberty. “The 
members of Parliament,” as Frederick the Great put the matter, “told Walpole 
that he could pay them for their ordinary mischief, but that this proposal was 
beyond the limits of their corruption”*°—or perhaps they hoped to replace him in 
control of public funds. Pamphlets in thousands of copies reviled the minister in 
enthusiastic billingsgate. Crowds surged around Westminster Hall, burned 
effigies of Walpole in dozens of bonfires, and tried to lynch him as he left St. 
Stephen’s Church; the nation was inflamed to the verge of revolution. Queen 
Caroline feared for the loyalty of the army, and trembled for the safety of the 
new dynasty. Walpole withdrew the measure, acknowledging defeat; and from 
that moment his power declined. His enemies gathered for the kill. 


IV. BOLINGBROKE 


They were many and diverse. One group, still Jacobite, plotted with the Old 
Pretender, and would soon thrill with the romance of young Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. One coterie danced around Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales, foe and 
heir to the King. Against the minister were the greatest English writers of the age 
—Swift, Pope, Fielding, Arbuthnot, Thomson, Akenside, Gay; they ridiculed his 
manners, exposed his morals, censured his policies, and reproached him for 
discontinuing that lavish aid to authors which had distinguished the government 
under William III and Queen Anne. The Tories, thirsting for the ichor of office, 
pulled strings, manipulated poets, and roused the winds of Parliament in their 
resolve to replace the ministerial Falstaff at the national trough. William 
Pulteney, Chesterfield, and the upcoming Pitt voiced their cause, and 
Bolingbroke defended it unrelentingly with his lethal pen. 

Bolingbroke had received a royal pardon in 1723, allowing his return to 
England and his estates; but, by Walpole’s influence, he was excluded from 
office and Parliament as a man of many treasons and dubious fidelity. He 
remained a power none the less. In his town house the intelligentsia of England 
gathered, fascinated by his handsome figure, his sophisticated wit, and the aura 
of his name. There and in his country home he traded barbs with Swift, heresies 
with Pope, and ballads with Gay; there he labored to weld hungry Tories and 
inadequately lubricated Whigs into a united opposition to Walpole; there he 
organized the staff and program of a magazine—called at first (1726) The 
Country Gentleman and then The Craftsman— which struck a blow, week after 


week for ten years, at everything that Walpole did or proposed to do. 
Bolingbroke himself wrote the most damaging articles, the most brilliant 
political prose of the age after the decline of Swift. A series of nineteen letters 
(1733-34)—! A Dissertation upon Parties—was mockingly dedicated to 
Walpole. “Till I read [them],” Chesterfield wrote to his son, “I did not know all 
the extent and power of the English language.’””° 

Bolingbroke’s character was his defeat. His fine manners (which were his 
only code of morals) left him when his will was thwarted or his opinions were 
crossed. In June, 1735, he quarreled with Pulteney, nominal leader of the 
opposition, and returned in anger to France. There he settled with his Marquise 
near Fontainebleau, and salved his wounds with philosophy. His Letters on the 
Study and Use of History (written in 1735) described history as a vast laboratory 
in which events have made countless experiments with men, economics, and 
states; hence it is the best guide to the nature of man, and therefore to the 
interpretation of the present and the anticipation of the future. “History is 
philosophy teaching by examples.... We see men at their whole length in 
history.”°’ We should “apply ourselves to it in a philosophical spirit,” aiming not 
merely to comprehend causes, effects, and uniform sequences, but to conduct 
ourselves in ways that have heretofore proved most propitious to human 
development and happiness.” The difficulty in such studies is that “there are few 
histories without lies, and none without some mistakes.... The lying spirit has 
gone forth from ecclesiastical to other historians”;*° but the resolute student, by 
confronting liar with liar, may wriggle his way between them to the truth. 

In 1736 Bolingbroke returned to the arena of politics with Letters on the 
Spirit of Patriotism, which attacked the corruption of Walpole’s administration, 
and called for a new spirit of selfless devotion in English politics. 


Neither Montaigne in writing his Essays, nor Des Cartes in building new worlds, nor ... Newton 
in discovering and establishing the true laws of nature on experiment and a sublime geometry, felt 
more intellectual joys than he feels who is a real patriot, who bends all the force of his 


understanding, and directs all his thoughts and actions, to the good of his country.*? 


His hope turned to the younger generation. Visiting England in 1738, he 
cultivated the friendship of Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales, who was now 
leading the opposition to Walpole. To Frederick’s private secretary Bolingbroke 
now addressed his most famous production, The Idea of a Patriot King. 
Frederick died in 1751, but his son, the future George III, derived from these 
pages some articles of his political creed.*! Essentially the essay was a plea for a 
benevolent monarchy, such as Voltaire and the philosophes were to dream of in 
the next generation. England—Bolingbroke argued—was now so debased that 


no one could save it except a king who should rise above faction and party, even 
above Parliament, take power into his own hands, repel and punish bribery, and 
rule as well as reign. But the patriot king would view his power not as a divine 
right but as a public trust, not as absolute but as limited by natural law, the 
liberties of his subjects, the freedom of the press, and the customs of the realm: 
and he would judge all issues according as they affected the prosperity and 
happiness of the people.** He would promote commerce as the chief source of a 
nation’s wealth. He would, in Britain, strengthen the navy as the guardian of 
national independence and of the Continental balance of power. 

The Idea of a Patriot King was an attempt to build, with displaced Tories and 
discontented Whigs, a new party of Tories dressed in Whig principles, 
renouncing Jacobitism, and seeking to reconcile land with commerce, empire 
with liberty, public service with private wealth.’ When the essay was published 
(1749) it became the rallying cry of young enthusiasts who, as “the King’s 
Friends,” looked to the monarchy to cleanse the government of England. It 
formed the political philosophy of Samuel Johnson and both the elder and the 
younger Pitt. It inspired the liberal conservatism of Benjamin Disraeli, whose 
Vindication of the English Constitution (1835) hailed Bolingbroke as the father 
of Tory democracy, as the man whose “complete reorganization of the public 
mind laid the foundation for the future accession of the Tory party to power.” It 
was the Bolingbroke and Disraeli influence that remolded the defeated Tories 
into the progressive “Conservatives” of England today. 


V. HOW TO GET INTO A WAR 


Meanwhile Bolingbroke’s propaganda shared with the bellicose spirit of a 
money-minded Parliament in ending Walpole’s long ascendancy. Basing his 
tenure on tranquillity preserved, the cautious minister shied away from foreign 
entanglements, agreed with Cardinal Fleury—who was ruling France on similar 
principles—to maintain as long as possible the peace established by the Treaty 
of Utrecht, and, for the rest, left the management of external relations to his able 
brother Horatio. But the retention of Gibraltar by England, and the rivalry 
between England and Spain for control of America and the seas, begot 
increasing violence as the years progressed. Both George I and his minister 
Stanhope, in January and June, 1721, had assured Philip V of Spain that England 
would give up Gibraltar as soon as the finances of Britain and the temper of 
Parliament improved; but the British public refused to countenance such a 
surrender.*° Let us follow now the English account of how England slipped into 


war; it will illustrate both the jingoism of the populace and the integrity of 
British historians.*° 

The South Sea Company, we are told, “grossly abused” the privilege 
accorded to England by Spain, of sending one trading ship per year to the 
Spanish possessions in the New World, and “a large illicit trade had sprung up,” 
partly managed, partly connived at, by the company. Spain retaliated by 
boarding English vessels suspected of smuggling. Robert Jenkins alleged that in 
one such case (1731) he had lost an ear; he preserved it, displayed it in Britain, 
and cried out for revenge. The Spanish confiscated some English ships engaged 
in licit commerce, and kept English prisoners in irons; English privateers 
captured Spaniards and sold them as slaves in the British colonies. Smuggling 
continued; the Spanish government protested; Walpole, reluctant to reduce the 
income of the struggling South Sea Company, temporized, though he dealt 
severely with smuggling along the English coasts. The English merchant class 
favored war, confident of naval superiority, secure against invasion, and hopeful 
of new markets and expanded trade. The people were excited with factual and 
fictitious tales of Spanish brutality; Englishmen who clamored for action were 
hailed as manly patriots, those who advised moderation were called lily-livered 
cowards. Jenkins showed Parliament his ear in a bottle (March, 1738), 
whereupon Pulteney, Pitt, and others of the opposition to Walpole made hot 
speeches about the honor of England." In martial counterpoint the Spanish public 
denounced the English as heretical dogs, and swallowed a story that an English 
captain had made a noble Spaniard cut off and devour his own nose. 

Both governments behaved sensibly. La Quadra, Spain’s chief minister, 
issued for public consumption a hot letter to Walpole, but privately informed 
him that Spain would welcome a negotiated settlement. Defying popular uproar, 
the British government signed with Spain the Convention of the Pardo (January 
14, 1739), in which both sides made concessions, and a commission was made to 
settle all outstanding grievances. Half the Spanish public accepted the 
convention; nearly all England rose in anger against it. The South Sea Company 
complained that the convention would severely limit its income and dividends; 
and the English ambassador at Madrid was also an agent of the company. 
Moreover, the Asiento by which Spain allowed England to supply Negro slaves 
to Spanish America expired on May 6, 1739, and Philip V refused to renew the 
contract.*? Nevertheless, pursuing his pacific policy, Walpole recalled the British 
fleet from the Mediterranean; then, wrongly suspecting that Spain was signing a 
secret alliance with France, he revoked the order, and bade the fleet protect 
Gibraltar. La Quadra protested; Walpole, yielding to the martial mood of 
Parliament and people, broke off negotiations; and on October 19, 1739, 


England declared war against Spain. The public, still calling Walpole a coward, 
rejoiced, and throughout England church bells rang. Now James Thomson wrote 
his stirring ballad “Rule, Britannia!” pledging that “Britons never will be 
slaves.” 

Normally nothing so strengthens a government as a declaration of war, for 
then the loyal opposition muzzles its guns. But Walpole’s ministry was an 
exception. His enemies rightly felt that his heart was not in marching armies or 
in squadrons belching fire; they blamed all military reverses on_ his 
mismanagement, and ascribed a naval success at Portobello (on the Isthmus of 
Panama) solely to the genius of Admiral Vernon, who was a member of the 
opposition. In February, 1741, Samuel Sandys proposed to Parliament that the 
King be advised to dismiss his chief minister. The motion was defeated, but only 
by Walpole’s solicitation of Jacobite votes. He survived another year; 
nevertheless he realized that his time was up, and that the country wanted a 
change. 

And he was exhausted. “He who in former years,” his son wrote, “was asleep 
as soon as his head touched the pillow ... now never sleeps above an hour 
without waking; and he who at dinner always forgot that he was minister, and 
was more gay and thoughtless than all his company, now sits without speaking, 
and with his eyes fixed, for an hour together.”°? New elections returned a 
Parliament overwhelmingly hostile; it defeated him in a minor matter, and on 
February 13, 1742, he resigned. Too old to face the tumult of the Commons, he 
easily persuaded George II to make him Earl of Orford, and as such he sank 
upward into the House of Lords. He had feathered his nest for his fall. 

He died, after suffering stoically a long and painful illness, on March 18, 
1745, aged sixty-eight. England bade goodbye to peace, and set out, with Pitt 
after Pitt, to conquer the world. 


VI. IRELAND: 1714—56 


Rarely in history has a nation been so oppressed as the Irish. Through 
repeated victories by English armies over native revolts, a code of laws had been 
set up that chained the Irish in body and soul. Their soil had been confiscated 
until only a handful of Catholic landowners remained, and nearly all of it was 
held by Protestants who treated their agricultural laborers as slaves. “The poor 
people in Ireland,” said Chesterfield, “are used worse than Negroes by their lords 
and masters.”°' It was “not unusual in Ireland,” said Lecky, “for great landed 
proprietors to have regular prisons in their houses for the summary punishment 


of the lower orders.”°? Many of the landlords lived in England, and spent there 
(Swift estimated) a third of the rents paid by Irish tenants.°? The tenants—racked 
by rents paid to the landlord, by tithes paid to the Established Church which they 
hated, and by dues paid to their own priests—lived in mud hovels with leaky 
roofs, went half naked, and were often on the edge of starvation; Swift thought 
“the Irish tenants live worse than English beggars.”°* Those landlords who 
remained in Ireland, and the deputies of the absentees, drugged themselves 
against the barbarism and hostility of their surroundings with carousals of food 
and drink, extravagant hospitality, quarreling and dueling, and gambling for high 
stakes. 

Having full power over Ireland, the British Parliament stifled any Irish 
industry that competed with England. We have seen elsewhere how an act of 
1699 destroyed the nascent wool manufactures by forbidding the export of Irish 
woolens to any country whatever. In like manner such foreign commerce as 
Ireland had preserved amid political turmoil and military devastation was 
mercilessly throttled by English laws. Irish exports were saddled with export 
duties that cut them off from nearly all markets but England. Many Irish had 
lived by raising cattle and exporting them to England; laws of 1665 and 1680 
forbade the English importation of Irish cattle, sheep, or swine, of beef, mutton, 
bacon, or pork, even of butter or cheese. Ireland had exported her products to the 
English colonies; an act of 1663 required that, with a few exceptions, no 
European articles could be imported into English colonies except from England 
in English ships manned by Englishmen. The Irish merchant marine died. Said 
Swift: “The conveniency of ports and harbors, which nature bestowed so 
liberally on this kingdom, is of no more use to us than a beautiful prospect to a 
man shut up in a dungeon.” 

Protestants as well as Catholics were harassed by England’s legislation for 
her Irish subjects; and in one famous instance they joined the Catholics in 
overruling the British government. The export of money as rent to absentee 
landlords had by 1722 created a shortage of metal currency in Ireland. Walpole 
offered to relieve this by an issue of copper coins. The plan was reasonable, but 
was spotted with the usual corruption: the Duchess of Kendal was granted a 
patent to mint the new coinage; she sold it to William Wood, ironmaster, for 
£10,000; and to raise this sum plus his profit Wood proposed to coin £100,800 in 
halfpennies or farthings. As the total metal currency of Ireland was then only 
£400,000, the Irish protested that coppers would have to be used in payments as 
well as making change; that foreign accounts, including the rents of absentee 
landlords, would have to be paid in silver or bank notes; that the cheaper coins 
would drive the better ones into hoarding or export; and that soon Ireland would 


have nothing but troublesome coppers as its currency. To meet these complaints 
the British government agreed to reduce the new issue to £40,000, and it 
presented a report from Isaac Newton, master of the Mint, that Wood’s 
halfpennies were quite as good in metallic content as the patent required, and 
much better than the coins inherited from earlier reigns. 

At this juncture Jonathan Swift, Anglican dean of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
Dublin, entered the argument by publishing a succession of letters under the 
pseudonym M. B. Drapier. With all the vehemence of his spirit and the resources 
of his invective, he attacked the new currency as an attempt to defraud the Irish 
people. He alleged that the coins sent to Newton for testing were specially 
minted, and that the vast majority of Wood’s halfpennies were worth far less 
than their face value; and, indeed, some economists confirmed his claim by 
calculating that Ireland would sustain a loss of £60,480 by the issue as first 
proposed.”” In the fourth letter Swift advanced to a powerful indictment of all 
English rule in Ireland, and laid down the principle that “all government without 
the consent of the governed is the very definition of slavery.”*® The Irish, 
including the majority of Protestants among them, responded eagerly to this bold 
note; ballads urging resistance to England were sung in the streets; and the 
English government, which had for centuries defied an entire people, now found 
itself in retreat before a single pen. It offered a reward of three hundred pounds 
for the apprehension of the author, but though hundreds knew that this was the 
gloomy Dean, no one dared take action against him. Nor would any Irishman 
face the anger of the people by accepting the new coins. Walpole acknowledged 
defeat, canceled the issue, and allowed Wood £ 24,000 compensation for his 
futile expenses and his vanished gains. 

The structure of Irish politics made impossible any resistance to English 
domination except by mob action or individual violence. Since no one could 
hold office except by adherence to the Church of England, the Irish Parliament, 
after 1692, was composed entirely of Protestants,’ and was now wholly 
subservient to England. In 1719 the English Parliament reaffirmed its paramount 
right to legislate for Ireland. Laws that in England protected parliamentary or 
individual liberty, like the Habeas Corpus Act and the Bill of Rights, were not 
extended to Ireland; the relative freedom of the press enjoyed in England had no 
existence in Ireland. The two parliaments resembled each other only in the 
corruption of their electors and their members. They differed again in the 
dominant influence of Anglican bishops in the Irish House of Lords. 

The Established Church in Ireland included about a seventh of the population 
among its adherents, but it was supported by tithes taken from the peasantry, 
nearly all of whom were Catholics. A small proportion of the people followed 


the Presbyterian or other Dissenting creeds, and received a measure of toleration, 
short of eligibility to office. Catholics were excluded not only from office but 
from all the learned professions except medicine, and from nearly every avenue 
to higher education, wealth, or influence.*’ They were forbidden to purchase 
land, or to invest in mortgages on land, or to hold any long or valuable lease. 
They could not serve as jurors, except where Protestants were not available. 
They could not teach in schools; they could not vote for municipal or national 
offices; they could not validly marry a Protestant.°' Their religious worship was 
permitted, if celebrated by a priest who had registered with the government and 
had taken the Oath of Abjuration disclaiming allegiance to the Stuart line; other 
priests were liable to imprisonment, but this law was seldom enforced after 
1725; in 1732a committee of the Irish Parliament reported that there were 1,445 
priests in Ireland, 229 Catholic churches, 549 Catholic schools. After 1753 the 
zeal of the English abated, and the condition of the Catholics in Ireland 
improved. 

The disorder of religious life shared with the poverty of the people and the 
hopelessness of social advancement in demoralizing Irish life. The ablest and 
bravest Catholics—who would have raised the level of Irish capacity, morality, 
and intelligence—emigrated to France or Spain or America. Many Irishmen sank 
into beggary or crime as an escape from starvation. Robber gangs hid in the 
countryside, smugglers and wreckers lurked near the shores, and some property 
owners kept as many as eighty bravos to do their bidding regardless of the law. 
Thousands of cattle and sheep were slaughtered by roving bands, apparently as 
acts of Catholic revenge upon Protestant landlords. It was difficult for a people 
to respect the laws passed by an Irish Parliament that often spoke of the 
Catholics—three quarters of the population—as “the common enemy.” 

There were some brighter elements in Irish life. The cheerful, easygoing, 
laughter-loving temper of the people survived through all their hardships; and 
their superstitions and legends surrounded their lives with magic and poetry 
without leading them to such violence as marked the witchcraft persecutions in 
Scotland and Germany. The Anglican clergy in Ireland included some fine 
scholars (e.g., Bishop Ussher of Armagh), a prominent philosopher (George 
Berkeley, bishop of Cloyne), and the greatest writer of English in the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century, Jonathan Swift, dean of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. The Dublin Society, founded in 1731, labored to improve technology 
in agriculture and industry, to stimulate invention, and to encourage art. There 
were many cases of individual Protestants helping indigent Catholics, and of 
magistrates applying leniently the Draconian regulations of the penal code. 

But by and large the Irish scene was one of the most shameful in history. A 


degrading poverty, a chaotic lawlessness, a nomadic pauperism, 34,000 beggars, 
countless thieves, an upper class living in drunken extravagance amid a starving 
peasantry, every crop failure bringing widespread starvation—‘“the old and 
sick,” said Swift, “dying and rotting by cold and famine and filth and vermin”™ 
—this terrible picture must find a place in our conception of man. After the long 
and bitter frost of 1739 came the desperate famine of 1740—41, in which, by one 
estimate, twenty per cent of the population perished, leaving many deserted 
villages. In the county of Kerry the number of taxpayers fell from 14,346 in 
1733 to 9,372 in 1744. Berkeley calculated that “the nation probably will not 
recover this loss in a century.” He was wrong. Patiently the women bore 
children to replace the dead. Religious ardor declined among the Protestants as 
education spread; it increased among the Catholics as their religion identified 
itself with the struggle of the nation for freedom. The high birth rate favored by 
the Catholic Church, as her secret weapon against all opposition, soon 
countervailed the depredations of famine, pestilence, and war; by 1750 the 
population of Ireland had risen from approximately 2,000,000 in 1700 to some 
2,370,000. In the long run the faith and fertility of the oppressed overcame the 
arms and greed of the conquerors. 


VII. SCOTLAND: 1714—56 


Why was the fate of Scotland so different from that of Ireland? 

First of all, Scotland had never been conquered; on the contrary, it had given 
the English a Scottish king. Its Highland chieftains, still unsubdued, provided a 
fighting class that had led the Scots again and again in invasions of England. Its 
Lowland stock was Anglo-Saxon, basically of the same breed as the English. Its 
soil remained in resolute native hands. Its religion, like the Anglican, was a 
product of the Reformation, not a heritage from the medieval Church; and it 
united instead of dividing the nation. After the Act of Union (1707), Scotland 
shared in proportion to population in electing members of the now British—i.e., 
English-Welsh-Scottish—Parliament; it submitted to be ruled from London, but 
only after extorting commercial concessions that enriched the Scottish people. 
Every parish in Scotland tried to set up a school for its children, and four 
universities offered the best higher education then available in the British Isles. 
In the course of the eighteenth century this educational activity flowered into a 
“Scottish Enlightenment”—-Hume, Hutcheson, Reid, Robertson, Adam Smith— 
that gave a heady pace to the English mind. 

That bright fulfillment, however, had to be earned; fifty years passed before 


the fruits of the union matured. Scotland in 1714 was still basically feudal: each 
district, outside the cities, was ruled by a great noble through his vassal lairds, 
and the land was worked by a loyal and letterless tenant peasantry. But now the 
political union with England was rapidly undermining that structure. The nobles 
had dominated the Scottish Parliament; when that Parliament was ended the 
Scottish representatives in the British Parliament found themselves in an 
environment where the influence of trade and industry rivaled that of land; they 
adopted English ideas and technology; and by 1750 the manufacturers and 
merchants of Scotland were challenging the national leadership of the Argylls, 
the Atholls, the Hamiltons, and the Mars. The Jacobite adventure of 1745 was 
the last flare of Scottish feudal power; when it failed, the economic life of 
Scotland merged with the English economy, and the rule of the middle classes 
began. The union opened the English colonies to Scottish trade; in 1718 
Glasgow launched the first Scottish vessel to cross the Atlantic; soon Scottish 
merchants were everywhere. Agricultural technology and urban sanitation 
improved; the death rate fell; population rose from 1,000,000 in 1700 to 
1,652,000 at the close of the century. Edinburgh, with fifty thousand inhabitants, 
was in 1751 the third-largest city in Great Britain, surpassed only by London and 
Bristol. 

The Presbyterian Kirk remained almost fanatically loyal to the Calvinist 
theology. Every Sunday the people walked—sometimes two or three miles—to 
churches sternly bare of ornament, and heard hours of preaching and prayer 
emphasizing the fatality of predestination and the terrors of hell. The Bible was 
the daily inspiration of every Scottish family; as late as 1763 Hume, in wry 
exaggeration, estimated two Bibles in Scotland to every man, woman, and 
child.® The preachers were men of little education but of sincere and moving 
piety; they lived in austere simplicity, and their example and _ precepts 
contributed forcefulness to the stability and integrity of the Scottish character. 
The elders and minister of each kirk watched sharply over the conduct and 
speech of the parishioners; they meted out penalties for swearing, slander, 
quarreling, witchcraft, fornication, adultery, any breach of the Sabbath, any 
deviation from their awful creed. The ministers condemned dancing, wedding 
festivities, and attendance at the theater. They still held trials for witchcraft, 
though executions for it were becoming rare. In 1727 a mother and daughter 
were convicted on such a charge; the daughter escaped, but the mother was 
burned to death in a barrel of pitch. When the British Parliament (1736) 
repealed the law punishing witchcraft with death, the Scottish Presbytery 
denounced the repeal as violating the Bible’s express command.” 

Meanwhile the parish schools maintained by the Kirk, and the “burg schools” 


supported by the towns, prepared students for the universities. To Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, St. Andrews, and Glasgow came eager young men from every class— 
from farms and workshops as well as from lairds’ mansions and baronial halls. A 
zeal for knowledge animated them, and they bore any hardship in their quest. 
Many of them lived in cold attic rooms, and took their chief nourishment from a 
sack of oatmeal periodically carried in from the paternal farm. The professors 
too were stoics, rarely receiving over sixty pounds a year. In the universities 
hardly less than in the parish schools, theology was the core of the curriculum; 
but the classics were taught, and a little science; and the Scottish mind was 
touched by the secular thought of Europe. Francis Hutcheson, who held the chair 
of moral philosophy at Glasgow (1729-46), put aside dogmatic discussions, and 
based his ethics on natural grounds. Students and professors alike became tinged 
with the Arian heresy—that Christ, though divine, was not coequal or coeternal 
with God the Father. A Scottish author in 1714 mentioned “the great vogue, 
among our young gentry and students,” of Hobbes and Spinoza.°’ Little coteries 
of youngsters intoxicated with emancipation formed clubs—the “Sulfur 
Society,” the “Hell-fire,’ the “Demirip Dragoons’—proudly preaching 
atheism;® probably they mingled with Jacobite malcontents. For Scotland, 
outside of those merchant classes that were tied to the English economy, still 
thrilled to the memory of the Stuarts, and dreamed of the time when James III, or 
his son, would lead the Scots again across the border to restore a Scottish 
dynasty to the British throne. 


VIII. BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE: 1745 


James HI had exhausted himself in futile attempts to lead an expedition into 
England or Scotland. In 1719 he married Maria Clementina Sobieska, 
granddaughter of Poland’s most famous king. It was an unhappy marriage, but it 
gave James a son whose lovely face and lively temper—going back perhaps to 
Mary Queen of Scots—were the pride and problem of his parents. England 
called Charles Edward Stuart “the Young Pretender”; Scotland called him 
“Bonnie Prince Charlie.” Brought up in a discordant household, taught 
conflicting faiths by his Catholic and Protestant tutors, Charles grew up with an 
indifferent education, but with all the charms of athletic youth and all the ardor 
of a head itching for a crown. The Duke of Liria was thrilled by the lad’s “great 
beauty,” his merry brown eyes and light-brown hair; a bold rider, a good shot, a 
body six feet tall and made for war, a “mighty golfer,” an accomplished 
musician, a graceful dancer—this, said the Duke, “is altogether the most ideal 


prince I have ever met.”®? Charles was conscious of his virtues, which made him 
now and then unmanageable. In 1734, still a boy of fourteen, he was allowed to 
sample war in the Spanish army at Gaeta; aroused by this baptism of fire, he 
could hardly wait for an opportunity to take England. 

It seemed at hand when the British Parliament, overruling Walpole, opened 
hostilities with Spain (1739). Frederick the Great’s attack on Silesia (1740) 
swelled into the War of the Austrian Succession; England sent its main army to 
the Continent; what better time could the Jacobites find to make another dash for 
the English throne? In Scotland they formed “the Association” (1739) pledged to 
that enterprise; they sent emissaries to England to stir up a Stuart revolution; 
they dispatched appeals to France for money, arms, and troops. Louis XV 
ordered seven ships of war and twenty-one troop transports to assemble at Brest 
and prepare to convey ten thousand men under Maréchal de Saxe from Dunkirk 
to England. In Italy Prince Charles anxiously awaited an invitation from Paris to 
join the expedition. No invitation came, but he left Rome on January 10, 1744, 
rode day and night to Frascati, Lerici, and Genoa, took ship to Antibes, and 
drove on madly to Paris. His aging father remained in Rome, and never saw him 
again. Charles was well received, and moderately financed, by the King. He 
went on to Gravelines, and waited impatiently for orders to sail with Maréchal 
de Saxe, who waited impatiently for the French fleet. 

The winds and waves, as usual, declared for England. The French fleet, 
sailing from Brest (February 6), ran into a “mer affreuse” a frightful sea, and 
“toujours un vent” always a contrary wind. Ships collided, masts broke, all was 
in chaos when word came that an English squadron of fifty-two ships was 
approaching. The French fled back to Brest, but many of their vessels were lost, 
and the rest were badly hurt by the gale. With this discouraging news word 
reached France that the English Jacobites were disorganized and spiritless, and 
that no help could be expected from them if the French came. Louis informed 
Saxe that the invasion scheme must be abandoned. England, not yet formally at 
war with France, complained that the presence of Charles on French soil was a 
breach of treaty commitments. Charles, disguised, hid in Paris, vowing to his 
friends that he would invade England even if he had to go alone in an open boat. 
His father sent him a plea to avoid precipitate action, “which would end in your 
ruin, and that of all those who would join with you in it.””? Meanwhile Charles’ 
supporters intrigued against one another for influence and perquisities, and 
denounced one another to him, until he wrote in despair, “I am plagued out of 
my life” (November 16, 1744).” 

Finally, despite all warnings, and without consulting the French court, he 
decided to “tempt my destiny” and “conquer or die.” He sent agents to Scotland 


to rouse the clans; these were so little prepared that they thought of forbidding 
him to come. The English Jacobites, following Bolingbroke’s lead, were seeking 
reconciliation with George II. Nevertheless Charles borrowed 180,000 livres, 
accepted the offer of two armed vessels, and sailed for Scotland (July 15, 1745). 
Near Land’s End the little convoy was met by a British man-of-war; one of 
Charles’s ships was so damaged that it returned to Brest. In the other he passed 
north to the west of England, and on August 3 he touched Scottish soil at Eriska, 
in the Outer Hebrides. A clan leader advised him to go home. “I am come 
home,” answered the Prince. He was warmed that on August 1 the British 
government had proclaimed a reward of 30,000 pounds to anyone who would 
bring him captive, alive or dead. Charles replied by dismissing the ship that had 
brought him, so cutting off his own retreat. On August 19 he raised his standard 
at Glenfinnan in the Highlands, and called all Jacobites to his aid. 

Most clan leaders remained aloof; some professed followers plotted to betray 
him; half a dozen lords declared for him; of his two thousand men twelve 
hundred were Macdonalds and Camerons. Eluding government forces under Sir 
John Cope, Charles led his band south. On September 17 they entered 
Edinburgh, seized the guardhouse and the gates, and established their leader in 
the once royal palace of Holyrood, where Mary Stuart had argued with John 
Knox, and James VI and I had forgotten his mother. The Prince, twenty-five 
years old, made an alluring picture in his Highland habit, with red velvet 
breeches, green velvet bonnet, and white cockade. Many a Scot, thinking that 
national glory had returned in this handsome reincarnation, knelt and kissed his 
hand, and all the ladies prayed and longed for him. He had hardly time to savor 
his reception when he learned that Cope was nearing Edinburgh with two 
thousand troops. On September 21 Charles led out his how three thousand men, 
met Cope’s army at Prestonpans, routed it, took many captives, treated them 
humanely, and returned to Holyrood anointed with victory. Scotland seemed 
won. 

At ease for a month, Charles requisitioned food and clothing for his soldiers, 
and welcomed the adhesion of additional clans. Louis XV sent him money and 
arms from France. On November 8 the happy Prince, on foot, crossed into 
England with 4,500 men; he besieged and captured Carlisle; he was welcomed in 
Manchester; he pressed on to Derby, hoping by his dramatic advance to rouse 
England to receive him as its legitimate king. He issued a proclamation vowing 
that Anglicans and Presbyterians should suffer no more hurt from him, a Roman 
Catholic, than they had received from George I, a Lutheran.” England did not 
believe him, and did not propose to begin anew the weary struggle of the 
younger faith against the old. Though hardly anyone in England rose against 


Charles, only a handful of English recruits came to his aid. The English 
Jacobites played safe. 

George II had hastened back from Hanover to protect his threatened throne, 
and had ordered three English armies to converge at Derby. Charles was all for 
ignoring them and rushing on to London with his six thousand men, but his 
Scottish chieftains refused to follow him. They pointed out that each of the 
government armies was ten thousand strong, that these, in his rear, would harass 
and soon overwhelm him, and that the Jacobite rising which he had promised 
them was nowhere to be seen; they insisted on returning to Scotland, where they 
might raise more clans, and might receive reinforcements from France. Charles 
yielded, and led the sad retreat from Derby to Glasgow. At nearby Falkirk, with 
nine thousand men, he defeated an English force of ten thousand under Hawley 
(January 17, 1746). But it was a Pyrrhic victory. His army was weakened with 
losses and desertions; its supplies were running out; it was paid in oatmeal; its 
leaders were quarreling like clans. Again they advised retreat. The Prince 
pleaded for a stand; he saw nothing but disintegration and ruin in further retreat; 
why should they run away from an enemy no stronger than that which they had 
defeated? Again he yielded; but now he knew that he was beaten. The Scottish 
army turned back toward the Highlands. The pessimism of its leaders swept 
through the ranks; desertions ran into thousands; what remained was not so 
much an army as an undisciplined and disheartened crowd. 

Meanwhile the main English force, under the Duke of Cumberland, entered 
Scotland, took control of the eastern coast, and received at Leith a reinforcement 
of five hundred Hessians brought by George II from Austria. With 8,800 men 
Cumberland marched north into Inverness county. There on Culloden Moor, 
April 16, 1746, Charles faced him with seven thousand men poorly armed, 
poorly fed, poorly led. They fought with Scottish courage, but they were 
shattered by Cumberland’s superior artillery firing grapeshot—‘“bags of balls” 
(said a Scottish poet) that “hewed them down, aye, score by score, as grass does 
fall before the mower.”” Charles rode about wildly, seeking to rally his 
retreating men, but they took to precipitate and individual flight. His aides forced 
him to withdraw from the battlefield by seizing the bridle of his horse. His spirit 
broken, he fled with a few friends, and wandered in hiding from one refuge to 
another, repeating, with glory departed, the tale of Charles II. At last (September 
20) he found a vessel that took him back to France. 

Cumberland pursued his routed foes with orders of “No quarter”: every rebel 
Scot was to be killed on sight. Houses were searched; Scots found with arms 
were summarily shot; clans loyal to George II were let loose upon clans that had 
joined the revolt; hundreds of homes were burned down.” “Mild measures will 


not do” said the Duke; “all the good we have done is but a little bloodletting, 
which has only weakened the madness but not cured it.”” And in truth the rebel 
clans tried again and again to renew the rebellion. For ten years more the 
Jacobites of Scotland sang and dreamed of past defeats and coming victories, 
until their faith was broken by the degeneration of their once bonnie Prince in 
Rome. 

The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) between England and France required 
the expulsion of Charles from French soil. He refused to obey; he was forcibly 
evicted by French troops; he returned in disguise to Paris, even, in 1750, to 
London, seeking in vain to revive the Jacobite cause, promising in vain to abjure 
the Catholic faith.” Finally admitting defeat, he fell into such drunkenness and 
debauchery that all the major Catholic powers repudiated him. He died in Rome 
in 1788, aged sixty-eight. Voltaire, thirty years before, had already written a just 
epitaph upon the second Jacobite revolt: 


Thus [with the return of Charles to France in 1746] ended an adventure which in the times of 
knight-errantry might have proved fortunate, but could not be expected to succeed in an age when 


military discipline, artillery, and, above all, money, in the end determine everything. ’” 


IX. THE RISE OF WILLIAM PITT: 1708—56 


The fall of Walpole bequeathed England to a succession of minor ministries 
that floundered in political chaos and inconclusive wars. Lord Wilmington, as 
first lord of the treasury (1742-43), ruled at home while George II fought with 
theatrical but real heroism at Dettingen (June 27, 1743). “During all the battle,” 
wrote Frederick the Great, “the King of England kept himself at the head of his 
Hanoverian battalion, his left foot behind, sword in hand and arm outstretched, 
very much like a master of fencing”;” just the same he inspired his men by his 
bravery, while he modestly accepted the commands of his generals. The ministry 
of Henry Pelham (1743-54) Jed England back to peace, but it continued the 
technique of ruling by the purchase of votes in boroughs and Parliament. His 
brother, the Duke of Newcastle, kept a tariff of England’s politicians, on which, 
for budgetary convenience, he listed the current market price of each man’s 
soul.” The most lasting distinction of these two ministries is that they included 
the man who made the British Empire, and who stood out in his turbulent time as 
one of the most powerful characters in history. 

William Pitt was born (1708) to money because his grandfather, Thomas Pitt, 
had made a vast fortune in India. Thomas himself was a man to be reckoned 
with. He took service as a sailor in a merchant vessel, settled in Bengal, and 


engaged in trade in “illicit” competition with the East India Company, to which 
Parliament had granted a monopoly. He was fined £1,000, continued to compete, 
brought the company to terms, joined it, and was for twelve years governor of 
Madras. By 1701 he was a man of sterling, rich enough to buy the famous “Pitt 
diamond” for £20,000, and clever enough to sell it to Philippe d’Orléans, Regent 
of France, for £ 135,000; now valued at £480,000, it is preserved among the state 
jewels of France in the Louvre as a brilliant witness to the depreciation of 
currencies. Thomas invested his gains in English realty, bought a seat in 
Parliament, and represented there, from 1710 to 1715, the “rotten borough” of 
Old Sarum. He devised his estate to Robert Pitt, his eldest son, who married 
Harriet Villiers, who gave him seven children, of whom William Pitt was the 
second son. 

At Eton William protested against the discipline; he thought the fagging 
would break the spirit of the students; it did not break his. At Oxford he 
distinguished himself by suffering from gout at the age of eighteen. Hoping to 
shake off the ailment in a warmer climate, he left the university without a degree 
and traveled in France and Italy, but gout remained his cross through all his 
victories. Nevertheless he joined the army, served in it for four years, saw no 
battle, but came out with the conviction that war is the arbiter of history and the 
destiny of states. In 1735 his family, while keeping him relatively poor as a 
younger son, bought Old Sarum’s votes for him, and he began his career in 
Parliament. 

He soon made himself heard there, for he was the most effective orator that 
that forensic cavern has ever known. All the force of his passionate character 
went into his speeches, all his resolve to rise to power, to unseat Walpole, to 
dominate Parliament and the King, finally to remake Europe to his heart’s desire. 
For those purposes he used logic, drama, imagination, enthusiasm, poetry, 
bombast, invective, sarcasm, satire, appeals to patriotism, to personal and 
national interest and glory. As the years progressed he developed his oratorical 
mastery until it embraced all the arts of a Demosthenes or a Cicero. He could 
lower his voice to a whisper, or raise it to an angry roar; he could sink an enemy 
with a phrase. He followed Demosthenes’ rule and made action the life of 
speech; every line had its gesture, every feeling molded his hawklike face and 
glowed in his deep-set eyes, until his whole body came into play as if the word 
had been made flesh. He was the greatest actor that ever shunned the stage. 

He was no saint. Ambition was the mast of his character and the wind in his 
sails; but it redeemed itself by embracing all England, and consumed itself in 
dragging England, willy-nilly, out over imperial seas to world supremacy. 
Feeling himself to be the voice of the state, beyond any Hanoverian gutturals or 


Walpolian bribes, he appropriated the ethic of governments—that all is good that 
advantages the state; if he used deception, calumny, intimidation, intrigue, 
ingratitude, perjury, treachery, these were tools of the statesman’s trade, and 
were to be judged not by preachers but by kings. At nearly every step in his rise 
he turned his back upon a position that he had recently defended with all the 
sublimity of moral passion;°° he seldom stopped to explain or apologize; he 
mounted all intent toward his goal; and his success—which was England’s— 
sanctified his sins and haloed his head. Meanwhile there was something grand in 
his pride; he disdained to buy advancement with servility, he remained 
incorruptible amid corruption, and he attained his ends by the force of an 
uncompromising personality that would not be deterred. 

He pursued Walpole as a peacemongering merchant too chicken-livered to 
risk war with Spain, and too subservient to a king who, said Pitt, showed an 
“absurd, ungrateful, and perfidious partiality for Hanover,” and “considered 
England only as a province to a despicable electorate.”®' The ardent orator 
pursued his martial policy with such intensity that the Duchess of Marlborough, 
dying in 1744, left Pitt a legacy of ten thousand pounds, for Sarah had inherited 
her dead Duke’s love of war. When Pelham came to office he asked the King to 
make Pitt secretary of war; George II, still burning with Pitt’s fire, refused. 
Pelham persisted; he described Pitt as “the most able and useful man we have 
amongst us, truly honorable and strictly honest.”®’ The King yielded, and in 
1746 Pitt entered the ministry, first as joint vice-treasurer for Ireland, then as 
paymaster of the forces. This position had become by custom a mine of personal 
wealth: the paymaster took for himself one half of one per cent of all subsidies 
voted by Parliament to foreign princes; and he invested at interest—which he 
kept for himself—the large floating balance left with him for the payment of 
troops. Pitt refused to take anything more than his official salary; when the King 
of Sardinia pressed him to accept a gift equal to the usual deduction from his 
subsidy he declined it. England, which had long accounted such perquisites as a 
normal accommodation to the nature of man, applauded Pitt’s anomalous 
integrity, and listened with eagerness to his pleas for a Britain that would 
bestride the world. 

In June, 1755, without a declaration of war, hostilities between England and 
France broke out in America. In January, 1756, England signed a treaty with 
Prussia. In May France concluded a defensive alliance with Austria. In 
November Pitt, now secretary of state, became England’s voice and arm in that 
Seven Years’ War that would determine the map of Europe till the French 
Revolution. 


I. Cf. Lord Birkenhead’s summary: “The Whigs went bathing, and Bolingbroke stole their clothes.”4° 


II. According to Horace Walpole, when Jenkins died he was found to have two perfectly sound ears. 
Burke spoke of “the fable of Jenkins’ ears.”“” Another version attributed the amputation to a pirate, who 
was punished therefor by the Spanish government.*® 


CHAPTER IV 


Religion and Philosophy 


I. THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION 


THE story of the eighteenth century in Western Europe had a double theme: the 
collapse of the Christian religion that had given it spiritual and social support. 
State and faith were bound together in mutual aid, and the fall of one seemed to 
involve the other in volve the other in a common tragedy. 

In both aspects of the great change England played the first act. On the 
political stage her Civil War of 1642-49 preceded by 147 years the French 
Revolution in deposing a feudal aristocracy and beheading a king. In the 
religious realm the deistic criticism of Christianity antedated by half a century 
the Voltairean campaign in France; the materialism of Hobbes preceded by a 
century the materialism of La Mettrie; Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature (1739) 
and his essay “Of Miracles” (1748) antedated the attack of the French 
philosophes upon Christianity in the Encyclopédie (1751). Voltaire had learned 
his skepticism in France—partly from the English exile Bolingbroke—before 
coming to England; but his three years in England (1726—28) startled him with 
the sight of orthodoxy in decay, Catholicism humiliated, Protestantism breaking 
up into feeble sects, and deists challenging everything in Christianity except the 
belief in God-precisely the challenge that Voltaire would carry to France. “In 
France,” said Voltaire, “I am looked upon as having too little religion; in 
England as having too much.”" 

Montesquieu, visiting England in 1731, reported, “There is no religion in 
England.”* This was, of course, an exercise in striking hyperbole; at that very 
time John and Charles Wesley were founding the Methodist movement at 
Oxford. But Montesquieu, an aristocrat, moved mostly among lords and ladies of 
the peerage or the pen; and in these groups, he tells us, “if religion is spoken of, 
everybody laughs.”’ This too seems extreme; but hear Lord Hervey, who knew 
almost every man, woman, and deviate in the upper classes: 


This fable of Christianity ... was now [1728] so exploded in England that any man of fashion or 
condition would have been almost as much ashamed to own himself a Christian as formerly he 
would have been to profess himself none. Even the women who prided themselves at all on their 
understanding took care to let people know that Christian prejudices were what they despised being 


bound by.* 


In those exalted ranks or minds religion meant either the somnolence of the 
Anglican communion or the “enthusiasm” of the Dissenting sects; and Dr. 
Johnson would soon define enthusiasm as “a vain belief of private revelation”— 
literally a “god within.” The Established Church had lost face and influence by 
supporting the Stuarts against the Hanoverians and the triumphant Whigs; now it 
submitted to the state, and its clergy became humble dependents of the ruling 
class. The country parson was the favorite butt of literary satire or vulgar 
ridicule; Fielding honored the exceptions in Parson Adams. Class distinctions 
prevailed in the churches; the rich had special pews near the pulpit, the 
tradesmen sat behind them, the common people sat or stood in the rear; and 
when the service was over, the commoners remained in their places while their 
superiors filed out in slow dignity.’ In some London churches, when too many of 
the poor came to worship, the periwigged members fled, locking their pews 
behind them,° and seeking fresher air. 

Some Anglican bishops, like Butler, Berkeley, and Warburton, were men of 
great learning, and two of these were of fine character; but most of the upper 
clergy, maneuvering for promotion, played politics with the skeptics and 
mistresses of the court, and consumed in luxury the revenues of many parishes. 
Bishop Chandler, we are told, paid £9,000 for advancement from Lichfield to 
Durham; Bishop Willis of Winchester, Archbishop Potter of Canterbury, 
Bishops Gibson and Sherlock of London died “shamefully rich,” some of them 
worth £100,000.’ Thackeray had no stomach for them: 


I read that Lady Yarmouth [mistress of George II] sold a bishopric to a clergyman for £5,000.... 
Was he the only prelate of his time led up by such hands for consecration? As I peep into George 
II’s St. James’s, I see crowds of cassocks rustling up the back stairs of the ladies of the court; 
stealthy clergy slipping purses into their laps; that godless old King yawning under his canopy in his 
Chapel Royal as the chaplain before him is discoursing, [or] chattering in German ... so loud that 
the clergyman ... burst out crying in his pulpit because the defender of the faith and dispenser of 


bishoprics would not listen to him!® 


It was a sign of the times that the Established Church had become broadly 
tolerant of different theologies and rituals among its members. Pitt described it 
as “a Calvinist creed, a Popish liturgy, and an Arminian clergy”°—i.e., the 
official doctrine was predestinarian, the ritual was semi-Roman Catholic, but a 
Latitudinarian spirit allowed Anglican ministers to reject Calvin’s determinism 
and adopt the free-will teaching of the Dutch heretic Arminius. Toleration grew 
because faith declined. Heresies like Hume’s, which would have startled 


seventeenth-century England, made now but a slight ripple on the stream of 


British thought. Hume himself described England as “settled into the most cool 
indifference with regard to religious matters that is to be found in any nation in 
the world.”"° 

The letter of the law made the Anglican worship compulsory on all 
Englishmen. A man who absented himself from Sunday services was liable to a 
fine of a shilling for each truancy; and anyone who allowed such an absentee to 
live with him was subject to a fine of twenty pounds per month;!' these laws, 
however, were seldom enforced. Again in law rather than practice, Catholic 
services were outlawed. A Catholic priest who performed any sacerdotal 
function was subject to life imprisonment. A like penalty discouraged any 
Catholic from keeping a school; and no parent might send his child abroad for a 
Catholic education, under penalty of £100 fine. Only those citizens who took the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy (acknowledging the king of England to be 
head of the Church), and declared against transubstantiation, were eligible to buy 
or inherit land. Any Catholic who refused to take these oaths was excluded from 
civil or military office, from the practice of law, from bringing any action at law, 
and from living within ten miles of London; moreover, such a Catholic might at 
any time be banished from England, and be sentenced to death if he returned. 
Actually, however, under Georges I and II, Catholics regularly transmitted their 
property and their creed to their children; they could hear Mass unhindered in 
their chapels and homes; and many of them took the required oaths with a 
mental reservation.” 

Nearly all ardent English Protestants were now in the sects dissenting from 
the Established Church. Voltaire laughed and rejoiced at their multiplicity: 
Independents (Puritans), Presbyterians, Baptists, Congregationalists, Quakers, 
Socinians (Unitarians). The Presbyterians, having lost political power, were 
becoming tolerant; they did not take predestination very seriously, and many of 
them were quietly content with a human Christ.'® In 1719 an assembly of 
Presbyterian clergymen voted 73 to 69 that subscription to the orthodox doctrine 
of the Trinity should no longer be required of candidates for the ministry.'* The 
Quakers were increasing not in number but in wealth; and as they rose in the 
social scale they became more reconciled to the ways and sins of men. A 
tendency to gloom infected nearly all Dissenters, even in prosperity; and while 
the upper classes made Sunday a day of frolic, the lower middle class—where 
Dissent was strongest—continued the “blue Sunday” of the Puritans. There, after 
morning prayers at home, the family went to the meetinghouse for a service that 
lasted two hours; back at home, the father read the Bible or pious books to his 
wife and children, who, as like as not, sat on cushions on the uncarpeted floor. 
Normally they went to services again in the afternoon and evening, prayed 


together, heard another sermon, and found some pleasure in singing sonorous 
hymns. No profane singing was allowed on that holy day, no cardplaying, in 
general no amusement of any kind. Travel was to be avoided on the Sabbath, so 
allowing the highwaymen a day of rest. 

Voltaire, reviewing the religious scene of England, found much in it to carry a 
lesson to a France where intolerance still ruled: 


Take a view of the Royal Exchange in London.... There the Jew, the Mohammedan, and the 
Christian transact business together as though they were all of the same religion, and give the name 
of Infidels to none but bankrupts; there the Presbyterian confides in the Anabaptist, and the 
Churchman depends upon the Quaker’s word. At the breaking up of this ... free assembly some 
withdraw to the synagogue, and others to take a glass. This man goes and is baptized in a great tub 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; that man has his son’s foreskin cut off, and causes a 
set of Hebrew words—to the meaning of which he himself is a total stranger—to be mumbled over 
the infant; others [Quakers] retire to their churches, and there wait the inspiration of heaven with 
their hats on; and all are satisfied. 

If one religion only were allowed in England, the government would very possibly become 


arbitrary; if there were but two, the people would cut one another’s throats; but as there is such a 


multitude, they all live happy and in peace.!° 


II. THE DEISTIC CHALLENGE 


Many factors worked together to undermine the Christian creed in England: 
the association of the Church with the rise and fall of political parties, the growth 
of wealth and the demands of pleasure in the upper classes, the internationalism 
of ideas through commerce and travel, the increasing acquaintance with non- 
Christian religions and peoples, the multiplication and mutual criticism of sects, 
the development of science, the growth of belief in natural causes and invariable 
laws, the historical and critical study of the Bible, the importation or translation 
of such epochal books as Bayle’s Dictionnaire and Spinoza’s Tractatus 
theologico-politicus, the abandonment (1694) of state censorship of the press, 
the rising prestige of reason, the new attempts of philosophy, in Bacon, Hobbes, 
and Locke, to give natural explanations of the world and man, and—summing up 
many of these factors— the campaign of the deists to reduce Christianity to a 
belief in God and immortality. 

That movement had begun with Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s De Veritate in 
1624; it had grown through the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries with 
Charles Blount, John Toland, and Anthony Collins; now it proceeded with 
cumulative effect in Whiston, Woolston, Tindal, Middleton, Chubb, Annet, and 
Bolingbroke. William Whiston, who had succeeded Newton as Lucasian 
professor of mathematics at Cambridge, was dismissed from that post (1710) for 


expressing some doubts on the Trinity; he defended his Arianism in Primitive 
Christianity Revived (1712), and labored to show that Old Testament prophecies 
had no reference to Christ. When the defenders of Christianity abandoned the 
argument from prophecy, and based the divinity of Christ upon the miracles 
related in the New Testament, Thomas Woolston let loose his irreverent 
ebullience in Six Discourses on the Miracles of Our Saviour (1727-30). 
“Never,” said Voltaire, “was Christianity so daringly assailed by any 
Christian.”'® Woolston argued that some of the miracles were incredible and 
others absurd. He found it especially unbelievable that Christ had cursed a fig 
tree for not producing figs so early in the year as Easter. He wondered what the 
English woolgrowers would have done to Jesus if he had sent a flock of their 
sheep to death as he had done with the Gadarene swine; they “would have made 
him swing for it,” for English law made such an action a capital crime.’ 
Woolston thought that the story of Christ’s resurrection was an elaborate 
deception practiced by the Apostles upon their audiences. He covered all this 
with protestations that he remained a Christian “as sound as a rock.” However, 
he dedicated each of his discourses to a different bishop with such condemnation 
of their pride and avarice that they indicted him for libel and blasphemy (1729). 
The court condemned him to pay a fine of a hundred pounds, and to give 
security for future good behavior. Unable to raise the required sums, he went to 
jail. Voltaire offered a third of the amount, the remainder was raised, and 
Woolston was freed. Doubtless the trial advertised the Discourses; they sold 
sixty thousand copies in a few years.'® An anonymous Life of Woolston (1733) 
told how, when he was walking in St. George’s Fields, 


a jolly young woman met him and accosted him in the following manner: ... “You old rogue, are 
you not hanged yet?” To which Mr. Woolston answered: “Good woman, I know you not; pray, what 
have I done to offend you?” To which the woman replied: “You have writ against my Saviour; what 


would become of my poor sinful soul if it was not for my dear Saviour?—my Saviour who died for 


such wicked sinners as I am.”!? 


The deistic propaganda reached its climax in Matthew Tindal, a fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. After a quiet and respectable life, marked chiefly by 
conversions to and from Catholicism, he published at the age of seventy-three 
the first volume of Christianity as Old as the Creation (1730). At his death three 
years later he left the manuscript of a second volume, which fell into the hands 
of a bishop, who destroyed it. We may estimate the impact of Volume I from the 
150 replies that sought to counter it; it was this book that called forth Bishop 
Butler’s Analogy of Religion and Bishop Berkeley’s Alciphron. 

Tindal ranged with no tender mercy through all the fantasies of theology. He 


asked why God should have given his revelation to one small people, the Jews, 
had let it remain their exclusive possession for four thousand years, and then had 
sent his son to them with another revelation that after seventeen hundred years 
was still confined to a minority of the human race. What sort of god could this 
be who used such clumsy methods with such tardy and inadequate results? What 
ogre of a god was this who punished Adam and Eve for seeking knowledge, and 
then punished all their posterity merely for being born? We are told that the 
absurdities in the Bible are due to God’s adapting his speech to the language and 
ideas of his hearers. What nonsense! Why could he not speak the simple truth to 
them intelligibly? Why should he have used priests as his intermediaries instead 
of speaking directly to every man’s soul? Why should he have allowed his 
specially revealed religion to become an engine of persecution, terror, and strife, 
leaving men no better morally, after centuries of this dispensation, than before? 
—making them, indeed, more fierce and cruel than under the pagan cults! Is 
there not a finer morality in Confucius or Cicero than in the Christianity of 
history? The real revelation is in Nature herself, and in man’s God-given reason; 
the real God is the God that Newton revealed, the designer of a marvelous world 
operating majestically according to invariable law; and the real morality is the 
life of reason in harmony with nature. “Whoever so regulates his natural 
appetites as will conduce most to the exercise of his reason, the health of his 
body, and the pleasures of his senses taken and considered together (since herein 
his happiness consists) may be certain he can never offend his Maker, who, as he 
governs all things according to their natures can’t but expect his rational 
creatures should act according to their natures.”*° This is the true morality, this is 
the true Christianity, “as old as the creation.” 

Conyers Middleton carried on the attack from the historical angle. Graduating 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, he took holy orders, and, while dealing blow 
after blow at orthodox belief, continued the external practices of Christian 
worship. He wrote some of the best prose of his time, and his Life of Cicero 
(1741), though it borrowed heavily from its predecessors, remains to this day an 
admirable biography. He pleased his fellow clergymen when he sent to England 
Letters from Rome (1729), showing in scholarly detail the residue of pagan rites 
in Catholic ritual—incense, holy water, relics, miracles, votive offerings and 
lights set up before sacred shrines, and the Pontifex Maximus of antiquity 
become the Supreme Pontiff of Rome. Protestant England applauded, but it soon 
discovered that Middleton’s penchant for history could trouble Protestant as well 
as Catholic theology. When Daniel Waterland defended, against Tindal, the 
literal truth and inspiration of the Bible, Middleton in a Letter to Dr. Waterland 
(1731) warmed the Protestant divines that to insist on all the legends of the Bible 


as actual history was suicidal; sooner or later the progress of knowledge would 
discredit such fables and compel Christian apologists to retreat shamefacedly to 
some more modest stand. Then Middleton resorted to an argument that betrayed 
the effect which his study of history had had upon his religious faith: even if 
Christian theology is incredible, a good citizen will support Christianity and the 
Christian Church as a bulwark of social order, providing admirable deterrents to 
the barbarism latent in mankind.*! 

Finally, Middleton issued his most substantial work, A Free Inquiry into the 
Miraculous Powers Which Are Supposed to Have Existed in the Christian 
Church through Successive Ages (1748)—a book that Hume later ranked as 
superior to his own contemporary essay “Of Miracles” (1748). He began by 
acknowledging the authority of the miracles ascribed in the canonical New 
Testament to Christ or his apostles; he proposed to show only that the miracles 
attributed to the Fathers, saints, and martyrs of the Church, after the first 
Christian century, were undeserving of belief; merely to relate those stories 
sufficed to reveal their absurdity. Some Fathers of the Church had sanctioned 
such tales while knowing them to be false; and Middleton quoted Mosheim, the 
learned ecclesiastical historian, as intimating his fear that “those who search with 
any attention into the writings of the greatest and most holy doctors of the fourth 
century will find them all, without exception, disposed to deceive and to lie 
whenever the interest of religion requires it.” 

There were many defects in Middleton’s book. He forgot that he too had 
recommended wholesale deception in support of Christianity, and he ignored the 
possibility that some strange experiences, like the exorcism of “diabolical 
possession,” or St. Anthony’s hearing the Devil at his door, were due to the 
power of suggestion or imagination, and may have seemed truly miraculous to 
those who honestly reported them. In any case the effect of the Free Inquiry was 
to throw back upon the miracles of the Old Testament, then of the New, the 
same methods of criticism that Middleton had applied to the patristic period; and 
his Catholic opponents were quite right in contending that his arguments would 
weaken the whole supermatural substructure of Christian belief. Perhaps 
Middleton had intended it so. But he kept his ecclesiastical preferments to the 
end. 

The conversion of Bolingbroke to deism was a secret and a contagion in the 
aristocracy. In writings cautiously kept from publication during his life he 
directed his scornful invective against almost all philosophers except Bacon and 
Locke. He termed Plato the father of theological mendacity, St. Paul a fanatical 
visionary, Leibniz a “chimerical quack.”*? He called metaphysicians “learned 
lunatics,” and described as “pneumatical [windy] madmen” all who thought soul 


and body distinct.** He laughed at the Old Testament as a farrago of nonsense 
and lies.” He professed belief in God, but rejected the remainder of the Christian 
creed. All knowledge is relative and uncertain. “We ought always to be 
unbelieving.... In religion, government, and philosophy we ought to distrust 
everything that is established.”*°He put behind him the last consolation of the 
skeptic—the belief in progress; all societies go through cycles “from generation 
to corruption, and from corruption to generation.””” 

In 1744 Bolingbroke inherited the family estate at Battersea, and left France 
to spend there the concluding years of his struggle against disease and despair. 
His former friends deserted him as his political influence fell and his temper 
rose. The death of his second wife (1750) ended his interest in human affairs; “I 
become every year more and more isolated in this world”**—the nemesis of 
selfishness. In 1751 he was seized with cancer spreading from the face. He 
dictated a pious will, but refused to let any clergyman attend him.*? He died on 
December 12 after six months of agony, without hope for himself or mankind. 
Already the decline of religious belief was begetting the pessimism that would 
be the secret malady of the modern soul. 


II. THE RELIGIOUS REBUTTAL 


The defenders of Christianity did not meet the deistic attack in any spirit of 
resignation to defeat; on the contrary, they fought back with as hearty a vigor, as 
extensive a learning, as virulent a style as anything in Tindal, Middleton, or 
Bolingbroke. The weaker apologists, like Bishop Chandler of Lichfield and 
Bishop Newton of London, relied on trite arguments—that the Jews were 
fervently expecting a Messiah when Christ came, and that many Jewish 
prophecies had been fulfilled by his career; or, like Bishops Sherlock of London 
and Pearce of Rochester, they appealed to the multiple testimony for the 
resurrection of Christ. Sherlock and others insisted that the evidence for the 
Christian miracles was overwhelming, and sufficed to uphold the divinity of 
Christ and Christianity. To reject a well-attested event because it contradicts our 
experience, said Sherlock, is a very risky procedure; on the same basis the 
inhabitants of the tropics refused to believe in the reality of ice. When we 
assume that things cannot be otherwise than we have known them to be, “we 
outrun the information of our senses, and the conclusion stands on prejudice, not 
on reason.”*° Despite our wide but really narrow experience, we cannot be sure 
that a man may not rise from the dead. Consider how many marvels now 
accepted as routine events in our lives were once held to be inconceivable! 


George Berkeley, who had made his mark in philosophy in the years 1709— 
13, sent from Rhode Island his contribution to the debate in Alciphron, or The 
Minute Philosopher (1733), a dialogue sparkling with bold thought and sprightly 
style. Alciphron describes himself as a freethinker who has progressed from 
Latitudinarianism to deism to atheism; now he rejects all religion as a deception 
practiced upon the people by priests and magistrates; he refuses to believe in 
anything but the senses, the passions, and the appetites. Euphranor, voicing 
Berkeley, warns the deists that their doctrine leads to atheism, and that atheism 
will lead to the collapse of morality. There may be a few good atheists, but will 
not their doctrine, if accepted by the masses, issue in libertinism and 
lawlessness? These skeptics of religion should be skeptics of science too, for 
many statements of scientists—as in higher mathematics—are quite beyond the 
evidence of our senses or the reach of our understanding. Certainly the doctrine 
of the Trinity is no more incomprehensible than the square root of minus one. 

William Warburton was not the man to rest his faith or his ecclesiastical 
revenues upon so frail a base as Berkeley’s surds. Trained as a lawyer, ordained 
an Anglican priest, he fought his way through the theological jungle with all the 
alert resourcefulness of the legal mind. Perhaps he was fitter for the army than 
for either the bar or the cloth; he relished battle, and could hardly sleep at night 
if he had not slain some adversary during the day. He described his life as “a 
warfare upon earth; that is to say, with bigots and libertines, against whom I 
have denounced eternal war, like Hannibal against Rome, at the altar.”*' His 
darts ranged far and wide, and when they ran out of foes they slaughtered 
friends. He gave succinct descriptions of his contemporaries: Johnson, a malign 
and insolent bully; Garrick, whose “sense, when he deviates into it, is more like 
nonsense”; Smollett, a “vagabond Scot” who “writes nonsense ten thousand 
strong”; Voltaire, a “scoundrel” wallowing in “the dirtiest sink of 
freethinking.”°? 

His immense two-volume masterpiece appeared in 1737-41 as The Divine 
Legation of Moses Demonstrated on the Principles of a Religious Deist. Its 
argument was original and unique: The belief in a future state of reward and 
punishment is (as many deists agreed) indispensable to social order; but Moses 
succeeded in organizing Jewish life to prosperity and morality without that 
belief; this miracle can be explained only by the divine guidance of Moses and 
the Jews; therefore the mission and laws of Moses were divine, and the Bible is 
the word of God. Warburton felt that this demonstration fell “very little short of 
mathematical certainty.”*? His theological colleagues were not quite happy over 
his view that God had guided the Jews through 613 laws and four thousand years 
without letting them know that their souls were immortal. But the lusty author 


had filled his pages with such learned disquisitions—on the nature of morality, 
on the necessary alliance of Church and state, on the mystery religions and 
rituals of antiquity, on the origin of writing, on the meaning of hieroglyphics, on 
Egyptian chronology, on the date of the Book of Job, and on the errors of 
freethinkers, antiquaries, scholars, historians, Socinians, Turks, and Jews—that 
all England gasped at the weight and reach of his erudition. Warburton advanced 
from battle to battle—against Crousaz, Theobald, Bolingbroke, Middleton, 
Wesley, Hume—to the lucrative and comfortable bishopric of Gloucester. 

Joseph Butler was less tough of fiber but of finer grain: a man of great 
gentleness, modesty, and benevolence, who suffered deeply from his realization 
that the religion which had helped to wean European civilization from barbarism 
was facing a trial for its life. He was shocked by the popularity of Hobbesian 
materialism in the upper classes. When (1747) he was offered the archbishopric 
of Canterbury—the ecclesiastical primacy of England—he refused it on the 
ground that “it was too late for him to try to support a falling Church.”™ In 1751 
he expressed his dismay at “the general decay of religion in this nation.... The 
influence of it is more and more wearing out in the minds of men.... The number 
of those who profess themselves unbelievers increases, and with their numbers 
their zeal.”°° As if he felt that a people might suffer a spiritual amnesia through 
the abandonment of its religious and moral heritage, he surprised his friend Dean 
Tucker by asking might not a nation, as well as an individual, go mad? 

Nevertheless he gave his life to seeking an intellectual rehabilitation of 
Christian belief. When he was still a young priest of thirty-four he published 
Fifteen Sermons (1726), in which he modified Hobbes’s pessimistic analysis of 
human nature by claiming that man, though in many ways naturally vicious, is 
also by nature a social and moral being, with an inborn sense of right and wrong. 
Butler argued that the nobler elements in the constitution of man owe their origin 
to God, whose voice they are; and on this basis he built a general theory of 
divine design as permeating the world. Caroline liked the argument, and in 1736 
Butler was appointed “clerk of the closet” to the Queen. 

In that year he issued what remained for a century the chief buttress of 
Christian argument against unbelief—The Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature. The preface revealed the 
mood of the time: 


It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted by many persons that Christianity is not so 
much as a subject of inquiry but that it is now at length discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly 
they treat it as if in the present age this were an agreed point among all people of discernment, and 
nothing remained but to set it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of 


reprisals for its having so long interrupted the pleasures of the world.?° 


Intended as an answer to the deists, the Analogy assumed the existence of God. 
The “natural religion” of the deists had accepted the “God of Nature,” the great 
designer and artificer of the world, but it had rejected, as quite incompatible with 
that lofty conception, the apparently unjust God of the Bible. Butler proposed to 
show that there are in nature as many signs of injustice and cruelty as in the 
Jehovah of the Old Testament; that there is no contradiction between the God of 
Nature and the God of Revelation; and that those who accepted the one deity 
should logically accept the other. The good clerk of the closet seems never to 
have dreamed that some hardy skeptics might conclude from his argument (as 
James Mill did) that neither of these two gods deserved to be worshiped by 
civilized men. 

That both gods existed, and were one, Butler argued from probability. Our 
minds are imperfect, and subject to every manner of error; we can never have 
certainty, whether about God or about nature; it is enough to have probability; 
and probability supports the beliefs in God and immortality. The soul is clearly 
superior to the body, for the bodily organs are the tools and servants of the soul. 
The soul, as obviously the essence of man, need not perish with the body; 
probably, at death, it seeks other instruments in a higher stage. Is it not 
conformable to nature that an organism should be transformed from a lower to a 
finer form—as creeping things become winged ones, as the chrysalis changes 
into a butterfly? And another analogy makes it probable that in the life of the 
soul after the death of the body there will be rewards and punishments—always 
assuming the existence of God. For just as we punish criminals for their offenses 
against society, so does nature, in most cases, punish men for the evils they do; 
but since there are many instances in which vice meets with no evident penalty, 
and virtue no visible reward, in this life, it is incredible that God will not restore, 
in another life, a juster relationship between conduct and fate. Our conscience, or 
moral sense, could have come to us only from a just God. 

Butler’s arguments are now of interest chiefly as illustrating a stage in the 
evolution of the modern mind. As against the deists they had considerable point: 
those who accepted the evidence of divine design in nature had no reason to 
reject the Bible because of the cruel God revealed in the Old Testament, for the 
God of Nature is quite as cruel. It was a highly original way to defend 
Christianity; Butler apparently did not suspect that his argument might lead not 
to Christianity but to something more desperate than atheism—to Thomas Henry 
Huxley’s conclusion that the ultimate forces in or behind the universe are 
unmoral, and run harshly counter to that sense of right and wrong upon which 
Butler, like Kant, based so much of his theology. In any case the Analogy 
marked an advance if only in its good temper; here was no odium theologicum, 


no unctuous vituperation, but an earnest attempt to be courteous even to those 
who seemed to be destroying the most precious hopes of mankind. Queen 
Caroline hailed the book as the best defense yet made of the Christian creed. 
Dying, she recommended Butler for ecclesiastical advancement; George II made 
him bishop of Bristol, then dean of St. Paul’s, finally bishop of Durham. There 
Butler set an example to his peers by living simply, and giving much of his 
income to the poor. 

His Analogy left so many openings to unbelief that many churchmen advised 
an end to debate, and preferred to rest their faith on religious needs and 
sentiments beyond the shafts of reason. So Henry Dodwell’s Christianity Not 
Founded on Argument (1742) rejected reasoning in spiritual concerns; it is no 
guide to truth, much less to happiness, but is merely an enervating dance of pros 
and cons; no man ever builds his faith upon such fluid foundations. The 
arguments of Clarke, Warburton, Butler, and other Christian defenders, said 
Dodwell, had shaken more religious belief than they had reinforced; there might 
have been no atheism if the Boyle lecturers had not annually refuted it. Christ 
did not argue; he taught as one having authority. Look at any really religious 
person, and you will find an inner conviction, not an intellectual conclusion. For 
the simple soul faith must be an accepted tradition; for the mature spirit it must 
be a direct feeling of a supernatural reality. 

William Law, after making his mark in controversy with the deists, was 
moved by reading Jakob Bohme to turn from argument to mysticism; and in this 
half century of triumphant materialism and cynicism he wrote of the inner 
presence and redeeming love of Christ as fervently and confidently as if he had 
been Thomas a Kempis reborn and unchanged. He sacrificed all worldly 
prospects by refusing to take the oath acknowledging George I to be the head of 
the English Church; he was deprived of his fellowship at Cambridge, and his 
degrees were revoked. He became tutor to Edward Gibbon’s father, and 
remained with that family long enough to be remembered by the historian. “In 
our family,” said the skeptic, “he left the reputation of a worthy and pious man 
who believed all he professed, and practiced all that he enjoined.”*’ Johnson 
praised Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life (1729) as “the finest piece 
of hortatory theology in any language.”°® Certainly its mysticism was healthier 
than that which loses itself in supernatural visions, celestial or infernal. “There is 
nothing that is supernatural,” Law wrote, “in the whole system of our 
redemption. Every part of it has its ground in the workings and powers of nature, 
and all our redemption is only nature set right.” Hell is not a place, but the 
condition of the disordered soul; heaven is not a place, it is “no foreign, separate, 
and imposed state,” but the happiness of a soul in order and at peace.’ And 


though Law was a faithful member of the Church of England, he dreamed of a 
regenerate and Protestant monasticism: 


If, therefore, persons of either sex, ... desirous of perfection, should unite themselves into little 
societies, professing voluntary poverty, virginity, retirement, and devotion, that some might be 
relieved by their charities, and all be blessed with their prayers and benefited by their example; ... 
such persons, ... so far from being chargeable with any superstition or blind devotion, ... might 


justly be said to restore that piety which was the boast and glory of the Church when its greatest 


saints were alive.*? 


Law’s ideals and fine prose so moved Gibbon’s aunt Hester Gibbon that she 
and a rich widow went to live near him in his native town of Kingscliffe, 
Northamptonshire, and devoted most of their income to charities under his 
supervision. He who had once been an eager scholar, loving learned and polite 
company, now found his happiness in distributing food, clothing, and homilies to 
the poor, the sick, and the bereaved. He carried his austerity to a condemnation 
of nearly all worldly pleasures; he renewed the Puritan campaign against the 
theater as the “house of the Devil,” or at least “the porch of Hell.”“' The English 
character, and the temper of the times, proved inhospitable to Law’s mysticism, 
and he seemed to be ending his life in a futile obscurity, when John Wesley 
came to sit at his feet. 


IV. JOHN WESLEY: 1703-91 


To understand his place in history we must remind ourselves again that when 
he and his brother Charles founded the Methodist movement at Oxford (1729) 
religion in England was at lower ebb than at any time in modern history. Not 
more than five or six members of the House of Commons went to church.** The 
Anglican clergy had so far accepted rationalism as to base nearly all their 
writings on reasoning. They seldom mentioned heaven or hell, and stressed 
social virtues rather than otherworldliness. An English sermon, as described by 
Voltaire, was a “solid but sometimes dry dissertation which a man reads to the 
people without gesture and without particular exaltation of the voice.”* Religion 
was active and fervent only in the Dissenting sects of the middle class. The town 
workers were almost wholly ignored by the Anglican clergy; “there was a huge 
contingent, consisting of the lowest class, who were outside the reach of 
education or of religion, who had no religion, and had never been taught any”; 
they were abandoned to a poverty only dimly lightened by religious hope. It was 
against this background that John Wesley and George Whitefield effected a 
powerful revival of Puritan beliefs and ethics, and established the Methodist 


Church. 

Wesley’s ancestry was shot through with theology and rebellion. His great- 
grandfather, Bartholomew Westley, was ejected from his rectories in Dorset 
because he continued the Dissenting worship after the restoration of the 
Anglican Church to ecclesiastical monopoly in England. John’s grandfather, 
John Westley, became a minister in Dorset, was imprisoned for refusing to use 
the Book of Common Prayer, was ejected from his rectory, and became a 
Dissenting pastor at Poole. John’s father, Samuel Wesley, dropped the t from his 
name, worked his way through Oxford, abandoned Dissent, was ordained an 
Anglican priest, married Susanna Annesley (a preacher’s daughter), and became 
rector of Epworth in Lincolnshire. Of his nineteen children eight died in infancy 
—illustrating the labors of women, the careless virility of clergymen, and the 
quality of medicine in eighteenth-century England. The father was a stern 
disciplinarian at home and in the pulpit; he brought up his children to fear a 
vengeful God, convicted one of his parishioners of adultery, and compelled her 
to walk through the street in a garment of repentance.*” His wife rivaled him in 
strictness and piety. When her most famous son was twenty-nine she explained 
to him her philosophy of moral training: 


I insist upon conquering the will of children betimes, because this is the only strong and rational 
foundation of a religious education, without which both precept and example will be ineffectual. But 
when this is thoroughly done, then a child is capable of being governed by the reason and piety of its 
parents, till its own understanding comes to maturity.... When turned a year old they [her children] 
were taught to fear the rod and cry softly; by which means they escaped abundance of correction 


they might otherwise have had.*® 


The eldest of her sons, Samuel Wesley II, became a poet, a scholar, and an 
Anglican priest who deprecated the Methodism of his brothers. The eighteenth 
child was Charles Wesley, who powerfully seconded John’s preaching with 
6,500 hymns. John himself was the fifteenth, born at Epworth in 1703. When he 
was six the rectory burned down; he was left for lost amid the flames, but he 
appeared at a second-story window, and was rescued by a neighbor standing on 
the shoulders of another; thereafter he called himself “a brand plucked from the 
burning,” and never overcame his vivid fear of hell. In his father’s house any 
unexplained noise was interpreted as a supernatural presence, demonic or divine. 

At eleven John was sent to Charterhouse “public” school, and at seventeen to 
Christ Church, Oxford. He overcame his poor health by resolute walking, riding, 
and swimming, and lived to be eighty-eight. He read widely, and kept careful 
notes and abstracts of his reading. He relished, above all other books, Jeremy 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy Dying, and Thomas a Kempis’ Imitation of 


Christ. Even in his college days he began—partly in cipher and shorthand—that 
Journal which is one of the classics of English literature and Protestant piety. In 
1726 he was made a fellow of Lincoln College; in 1728 he was ordained an 
Anglican priest. 

It was his brother Charles who first gathered at Oxford a little group of some 
fifteen students and teachers resolved to practice Christianity with methodical 
thoroughness. It was their enemies who in derision gave them the names “Holy 
Club” and “Methodists.” They read together the Greek Testament and the 
classics; they fasted every Wednesday and Friday; they received the Lord’s 
Supper every week; they visited prisoners and invalids to offer them comfort and 
religious hope; they accompanied condemned men to the scaffold. John Wesley 
came to the leadership of the group through his greater enthusiasm and devotion. 
He rose every day at four—a habit which he maintained into extreme old age. 
He planned methodically, every moming, the tasks allotted to each hour of the 
day. He lived on twenty-eight pounds a year, and distributed the remainder of his 
income in charity. He fasted so frequently that at one time he seemed to have 
ruined his health beyond repair. He made pilgrimages on foot to William Law to 
solicit his advice; Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life became his 
spiritual guide; from this book, his Journal records, “the light flowed in so 
mightily upon my soul that everything appeared in a new view.” 

In 1735 he and Charles were invited by General Oglethorpe to accompany 
him as missionaries to Georgia. As their father had died, they consulted their 
mother. “If I had twenty sons,” she told them, “I should rejoice if they were all 
so employed, though I should never see them more”;*® how shall we divested 
ones understand this devotion? The Holy Club adjourned sine die, and on 
October 14 John and Charles, with two other “Methodists,” sailed on the 
Simmonds for Savannah. On board they were impressed by the cheerful piety of 
some Moravian Brethren who had left Germany to settle in America; when a 
severe storm buffeted the little vessel the Moravians showed no fear; they 
rivaled the tempest winds with their sturdy hymns; the Wesleys felt that this was 
a faith stronger than their own. 

Arrived in Georgia (February 5, 1736), the brothers took different posts: 
Charles became secretary to Governor Oglethorpe, John became pastor to the 
new community, and occasional missionary to the neighboring Indians. At first 
he praised these as eager to receive the Gospel, but two years later he described 
them as “gluttons, thieves, dissemblers, liars, murderers of fathers, murderers of 
mothers, murderers of their own children”; we are told that he “was not a 
success with Indians.”“? The white population, which included hundreds of 
transported criminals, resented his Oxford accent, his masterful spirit, and his 


insistence on the strictest rules of ritual and discipline. For baptism he required 
total and triple immersion, and when a parent objected he refused to baptize the 
child. Still a “High Churchman of a very narrow type,”°° he repulsed from the 
Communion table a man of respected life who confessed himself to be a 
Dissenter; he refused to read the funeral service over a colonist who had not 
renounced his Dissenting sect; he forbade the ladies of his congregation to wear 
rich dresses or gold ornaments; and he persuaded the governor to ban fishing and 
hunting on Sunday—the only day on which his parishioners had time to fish or 
hunt. He became enamored of Sophia Hopkey, the eighteen-year-old niece of 
Savannah’s chief magistrate, but his Moravian friends disapproved of her. Tired 
of his hesitation, she married a Mr. Wilkinson. When she presented herself for 
Communion he refused her the Sacrament on the grounds that she had 
communicated only three times in the last three months, and had neglected to ask 
her pastor to announce the banns for her marriage. Her husband brought suit 
against him for defaming the wife’s character; the court condemned Wesley’s 
conduct as a suitor and his severities as a clergyman; he rejected its right to try 
him; popular feeling against him mounted. He fled to Charleston and embarked 
for England (December 22, 1737). 

In London he renewed his austerities in the hope that they would restore his 
confidence. But Peter Bohler, a Moravian preacher en route to America, assured 
him that his faith was still inadequate; that no matter how perfect his morals 
might be, or how zealous his piety and ritual, he would remain in a state of 
damnation until, by a divine flash of illumination and conviction quite distinct 
from any process of reasoning, he should realize that Christ had died for him, 
and had expiated his sins; only after such conversion would a man be secure 
from sinning, and certain of salvation. Wesley commemorated in his Journal the 
Magna Dies, or Great Day, May 24, 1738, when this final conversion came to 
him: 


In the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate Street, where one was reading 
Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Romans. About a quarter before nine, while he was describing 
the change which God works in the heart through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. I 
felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation; and an assurance was given me that He had 
taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death. I began to pray with all 
my might for those who had in a more especial manner despitely used me and persecuted me. I then 


testified openly to all there what I now first felt in my heart.°! 


In brief, he had recapitulated the evolution of Christianity from salvation by faith 
and works to salvation by faith alone (Luther) to salvation by a personal and 
divine illumination (the Quakers). Grateful to Bohler, Wesley crossed over to 
Germany in the summer of 1738, and spent several weeks in Herrnhut, the 


Saxon village where a colony of Moravian Brethren had been established on the 
estates of Count von Zinzendorf. 

Meanwhile Charles Wesley, on his return to England, had experienced a 
similar conversion; in his more gentle way he had begun to preach to the 
prisoners in Newgate, and from every pulpit to which he was admitted. Still 
more important, a personality only less powerful than John Wesley was coming 
to the fore in the Methodist movement. George Whitefield was born to an 
innkeeper at Gloucester in 1714. For a year and more he served as a drawer of 
liquor for his father’s guests. He worked his way through Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and was one of the first members of the Holy Club. He followed the 
Wesleys to Georgia in 1738, but returned to England in the fall of that year to be 
ordained an Anglican priest. Not satisfied with the opportunities given him in 
pulpits, and eager to bring the inspiration of his faith to the masses of the people, 
he began in February, 1739, to preach in the open fields near Bristol to coal 
miners who had seldom dared or cared to enter a church. His voice was so clear 
and strong that it could reach twenty thousand hearers, and his fervent oratory so 
moved these hardened and weary men that he could see (he tells us) “the white 
gutters made by their tears, which plentifully fell down their black cheeks.”* 
The reputation of the new preacher, and the reports of his open-air preaching, 
Stirred the imagination of England. Wherever Whitefield went, immense crowds 
gathered to hear him. 

His preaching was unforgettable. He made no pretense to erudition, but he 
claimed to have talked intimately with God.°’ His language, said Wesley, 
inclined to be “luscious and amorous,” using some startling images; so he spoke 
of Christ being “roasted, as it were, in the Father’s wrath, and therefore fitly 
styled the Lamb of God.”* Whitefield in the fields, like Pitt in Parliament, 
brought the arts of acting to his speech; he could weep at a moment’s notice and 
apparently with sincere emotion; and he could make his simple auditors feel with 
immediate intensity the sense of sin, the terror of hell, and the love of Christ. 
Orators like Bolingbroke and Chesterfield, skeptics like Franklin and Hume, 
actors like Garrick, admitted his power. Welcomed everywhere, he made 
England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and America his parish. Thirteen times he 
crossed the Atlantic, twelve times he traversed Scotland. It was not unusual for 
him to preach forty hours in a week. By the age of fifty he was worn out. Too 
late he reduced his program to “strict allowance”—that is, he preached only once 
each weekday, and only three times on Sunday. In 1769 he made his seventh 
visit to the colonies, and he died at Newburyport, Massachusetts, in the 
following year. 

John Wesley, returning from Hermhut, could not quite approve of 


Whitefield’s hortatory style, and hesitated to follow his example of preaching 
under the sky. “Having been all my life (till very lately) so tenacious of every 
point relating to decency and order, ... I should have thought the saving of souls 
almost a sin if it had not been done in a church.” He overcame his distaste, and 
took his message to the fields and streets; “I submitted to be more vile [common] 
in the highway” (April, 1739). His oratory was less passionate than Whitefield’s, 
his language was that of a scholar and a gentleman, but he too spoke to the 
emotions of his audiences. He made the daily lives of simple folk seem to be part 
of a vast and noble drama in which their souls were the battleground of Satan 
and Christ; they moved with him into a world of portents and miracles; and they 
heard in him—as he claimed to be—the voice of God. And whereas Whitefield 
preached and then passed on, Wesley organized his followers into “little 
societies” in one town after another, and guided them to permanence. Their 
meetings recalled the agapes of the early Christians—feasts of religious joy and 
communal love; they confessed their sins to one another, submitted to scrutiny 
of their moral life, and joined in prayer and pious song. John had already 
composed or translated some stirring hymns, and Charles had begun his 
voluminous hymnology. In 1740 Charles wrote the most famous of his many 
beautiful hymns—“Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 

In these fervent groups John Wesley trained lay preachers who carried on the 
new gospel when the leaders could not remain. Without ordination, without any 
fixed parishes, with or without a pulpit, these “helpers” spread over England, 
Scotland, and Wales, brought the fears and hopes of the Protestant theology to 
the working classes, and prepared for the revivalist visits of Wesley and 
Whitefield. Wesley himself traveled—on horseback, in coaches, or on foot—to 
the remotest corners of England, often sixty miles in a day, averaging four 
thousand miles a year for forty years. He preached at every opportunity: in jails 
to prisoners, in coaches to fellow passengers, in inns to wayfarers, on vessels 
crossing to Ireland or from port to port. At Epworth, being refused use of the 
pulpit which his father had held, he preached in the churchyard, standing on his 
father’s tomb. 

What did he preach? Essentially the Puritan creed that had seemed mortally 
stricken by the moral riot of the Stuart Restoration. He rejected (Whitefield 
accepted) predestination; following the Arminian wing of the Established 
Church, he insisted that man had enough freedom of will to decide his own 
choice or refusal of divine grace. He repudiated all appeals to reason; religion, 
he felt, went beyond the reach of man-made logic, and depended upon divine 
inspiration and inward conviction; but he turned away from mysticism on the 
ground that it left everything to God and did not spur men to active goodness. He 


shared most of the superstitions of his class and time: he believed in ghosts, in 
the diabolical origin of strange noises, in the reality and criminality of 
witchcraft; to give up belief in witchcraft, he argued, is to give up belief in the 
Bible. He had no doubt about miracles; he thought they were happening every 
day among his followers. A headache, a painful tumor, a violent rupture, a 
broken leg were cured by his prayers or those of the Methodist societies; and he 
told of a Catholic girl who lost her sight whenever she read the Catholic Mass- 
book, but always recovered it when she read the New Testament. He accepted 
the accounts of women who claimed to have seen angels, Christ, heaven, or hell; 
and he recorded in his Journal a number of cases where adversaries of 
Methodism had been struck down by miraculous punishments.” 

His preaching was so vivid that many individuals in his audiences were 
moved to hysteria and convulsions. The Journal tells of sinners who, hearing 
him, were overcome with physical pain and rolled in agony on the ground, while 
other believers knelt beside them and prayed for their deliverance from Satanic 
possession.”’ Wesley describes a meeting at Baldwin Street, London, in 1739: 


My voice could scarce be heard amidst the groanings of some and the cries of others.... A 
Quaker who stood by was not a little displeased ... when he himself dropped down as if 
thunderstruck. The agony he was in was even terrible to behold. We besought God not to lay folly to 
his charge, and he soon lifted up his head and cried aloud: “Now I know that thou art a prophet of 


the Lord.”°® 


An eyewitness quoted by Wesley describes a Methodist meeting at Everton in 
1759: 


Some were shrieking, some roaring aloud.... The most general was a loud breathing, like that of 
people half strangled and gasping for life; and indeed almost all the cries were like those of human 
creatures dying in bitter anguish. Great numbers wept without any noise; others fell down as dead.... 
I stood upon the pew seat, as did a young man in the opposite pew, an able-bodied, fresh, healthy 
countryman; but in a moment, when he seemed to think of nothing else, down he dropt with a 
violence inconceivable.... I heard the stamping of his feet ready to break the boards, as he lay in 
strong convulsions at the bottom of the pew.... Almost all on whom God laid his hand turned either 
very red or almost black.... A stranger, well-dressed, who stood facing me, fell backward to the 
wall, then forward on his knees, wringing his hands and roaring like a bull.... He rose and ran 
against the wall till Mr. Keeling and another held him. He screamed out, “Oh, what shall I do. What 


shall I do? Oh, for one drop of the blood of Christ!” As he spoke God set his soul at liberty; he knew 


his sins were blotted out, and the rapture he was in seemed too great for human nature to bear.°9 


Probably these hysterical outbreaks were caused by conditions affecting the 
victims before the Methodist meeting, and the hellfire sermon merely capped a 
climax beyond control. Wesley interpreted such seizures as Satanic possessions 
followed by divine cures. Sometimes, he thought, they brought no permanent 


good in conduct or character, but often, he felt, they cleansed the soul of sin, and 
inaugurated a new life. 

The greatest success of Methodism was among the poor. The preachers 
themselves were men of modest learning, simple in their sentiments and speech; 
there was no barrier of class or culture between them and their audience. They 
brought their message of sin and repentance to peasants, miners, and criminals; 
and though they preached a faith that was based on fear rather than love, they 
gave to the letterless an ethical code that shared in the moral rehabilitation of 
England in the second half of the eighteenth century. It was the Puritan ethic 
against which our own time has moved into an extreme reaction. Wesley was 
hostile to almost all amusement. He allowed cardplaying, but thought it a sin to 
go to fairs, to wear jewelry or fine clothes, to attend a theater or to dance. In the 
school that he founded at Kingswood no time was allotted for play, for “he that 
plays when he is a child will play when he is a man.”® But that Puritan ethic 
comported with the English character; it could be borne by strong men and 
patient women; and it gave to the working classes of England a proud sense of 
election and destiny that upheld them in poverty and made them hostile to any 
revolution that questioned Christianity. Conservatives later felt grateful to 
Wesley that he had saved the British poor from deism and free thought, and had 
turned their aspirations from social revolt to individual salvation, from an earthly 
utopia to a posthumous Paradise.*' 

Wesley himself inclined to conservatism in politics. He was ahead of his class 
in advocating some long-due reforms: he denounced the “rotten borough” 
system, the inequalities of representation in Parliament, the corrosive corruption 
of English politics, the inhumanity of slavery, the horrors of British jails. But he 
accepted the class structure of society as natural and just; he opposed any 
relaxation of the laws against Catholics, and in the re-volt of the American 
colonies his sympathies were all with George III. 

He remained an Anglican by creed, but he rejected the Anglican view that 
only a bishop in the Apostolic Succession could validly ordain a priest; he 
himself ordained ministers for Scotland and America. When he said “The world 
is my parish”® he proposed to preach wherever he wished, without episcopal 
permission or allocation; to that extent he seceded from the Established Church. 
But he exhorted his followers to attend Anglican services, to shun Dissenting 
assemblies and creeds, and to refrain from antagonizing the Anglican clergy. At 
first some Anglican pulpits were opened to Methodist ministers; but when 
Wesley’s lay preachers assumed the right to administer the Sacrament, and 
Methodist doctrine reverted to the medieval emphasis on hell and the Puritan 
preoccupation with sin, the Anglican divines withdrew their support, as Erasmus 


had withdrawn from Luther; they preferred an orderly development, and 
excluded the Methodists from Anglican pulpits. 

Persecution of the new sect came far less from the Established Church than 
from the simple commoners who could not tolerate new ways of preaching old 
ideas. In town after town the open-air preachers—like their later counterparts 
preaching a new social gospel—were assaulted by mobs happy to be cruel 
without fear and without reproach. At Monmouth a lay preacher was struck on 
the head by a rock, and died of the blow. At Wednesbury a crowd wrecked the 
homes of Methodists, abused their women, beat their men. When Wesley 
appeared it cried out for his blood, and applauded those who cudgeled him; he 
prayed aloud, and it let him go. At Bolton the house where he was preaching was 
invaded by an angry assemblage; amid a shower of stones, tiles, and eggs he 
continued his sermon to the end. At Devizes a water engine was turned upon the 
residence of Charles Wesley, and bulldogs were loosed upon his followers. At 
Exeter Whitefield was stoned almost to death. At Hoxton an ox was prodded into 
a Methodist congregation; at Pensford a bull, maddened by baiting, was driven 
full against the table at which John Wesley was preaching. The courage of the 
preachers appealed to the British character, and gained them tolerance and 
support. 

Wesley was a little man five feet three inches tall, weighing 128 pounds. He 
was impressive in old age by his white hair, but already in middle age he 
arrested attention by his ascetic chiseled features and dominating eyes. He took 
it for granted that he was made to govern; his nervous energy and intellectual 
force put him naturally in the lead; his unquestioning self-confidence sometimes 
carried him to an arrogance that a Methodist bishop pronounced quite 
“overbearing.”®’ He was not an easy man to get along with, for he thought and 
moved too fast for others to keep his pace. He married in 1751, having fallen in 
love, as we all do, with the nurse who tended him in illness. For two years his 
wife traveled with him on his hectic rounds; then her health and nerves broke 
down and she left him, as one might leap from an unmanageable steed. He 
attributed his health and vitality to his perpetual journeys on horseback or foot; 
perhaps we should add that oratory is an aerating exercise. In 1735 he became a 
vegetarian; a year later he and a friend decided to live on bread alone, to “try 
whether life might not as well be sustained by one sort as by variety of food. We 
... Were never more vigorous and healthy than when we tasted nothing else”;™ 
but they soon relapsed into diversity. 

What were the results of the Methodist preaching? In one generation religion, 
which had seemed to be dying under Anglican dignity and deist doubts, became 
a vibrant element in English life, subordinate only to politics and war. At 


Wesley’s death (1791) his followers numbered 79,000 in England, 40,000 in 
North America; in 1957 there were 2,250,000 Methodists in Great Britain, 
12,000,000 in the United States, 40,000,000 in the world.® Outside of its own 
membership it influenced other denominations; so, in the Anglican Church that 
rejected Methodism, Methodist ideals aroused the Evangelical movement in the 
later half of the eighteenth century, and may have entered into the Oxford 
movement of the nineteenth. Politically the results were a conservative 
resignation among the working classes till 1848. Morally Methodism improved 
personal conduct and family life among the poor, shared in reducing electoral 
and official corruption, shamed many of the master class out of frivolity and 
vice, and prepared the English revulsion against the trade in slaves. Culturally 
the movement was negative; it gave the people sacred songs, but it continued the 
Puritan hostility to art. From an intellectual point of view it was a step backward; 
it based its creed on fear, its ritual on emotion, and condemned reason as a snare. 
In the great conflict between faith and reason it placed all its hopes on faith; it 
put no trust in the progress of knowledge and science; it ignored or scorned the 
Enlightenment that was setting France on fire. It felt that the sole purpose and 
meaning of life were to escape everlasting damnation, and that the one thing 
needed for this end was faith in the redeeming death of Christ. 

In January, 1790, aged eighty-six, Wesley wrote in his Journal: “I am now an 
old man, decayed from head to foot. My eyes are dim, my right hand shakes 
much, my mouth is hot and dry every morning, I have a lingering fever almost 
every day.... However, blessed be God, I do not slack my labor. I can preach 
and write still.”°° Two months later he began a speaking tour that lasted five 
months and took him through England and Scotland. A year later he died (March 
2, 1791). If we judge greatness by influence he was, barring Pitt, the greatest 
Englishman of his times. 


V. OF BEES AND MEN 


Two minor figures stop us on our way to David Hume. 

Bernard Mandeville was a London physician of French ancestry and Dutch 
birth, who published in 1705 a sixpenny ten-page pamphlet in rollicking verse, 
The Grumbling Hive. Its theme was a paradox: that the prosperity of the hive is 
due to the vices of the individual bees—to their selfish greed, reproductive 
ecstasy, and collective pugnacity. Applying the paradox to the human hive, the 
impish doctor held that the wealth and strength of the state depend not upon the 
virtues of its citizens but upon those vices which grumbling moralists foolishly 


condemn. For let us imagine what would happen if all acquisitiveness, vanity, 
dishonesty, and pugnacity were suddenly to end—if men and women ate only so 
much food as they required, wore only so much clothing as would suffice to 
protect them against the elements, never cheated or injured one another, never 
quarreled, always paid their debts, scorned luxuries, and were faithful to their 
mates. At once the whole society would come to a standstill: the lawyers would 
starve, the judges would be left without cases or bribes, doctors would waste 
away for lack of patients, winegrowers would go bankrupt, taverns would fail for 
lack of tipplers, millions of artisans producing fancy foods, ornaments, raiment, 
or houses would be thrown out of work, no one would want to be a soldier; soon 
the society would be conquered and enslaved. 

The doggerel form of The Grumbling Hive debarred it from influence. 
Piqued, the vain, acquisitive, pugnacious doctor reissued it in 1714, and again in 
1723, as The Fable of the Bees, repeatedly enlarged with prefaces, notes, and 
commentaries that expanded ten pages into two volumes. This time England and 
France listened, for these appendages constituted one of the most biting analyses 
of human nature ever written. 

Mandeville took the third Earl of Shaftesbury as literally his piéce de 
résistance, for the Earl had interpreted human nature with optimistic eloquence, 
and had assumed in man an innate “sense of right and wrong ... as natural to us 
as natural affection, and being a first principle in our constitution.”®’ Pretty 
nonsense, answered Mandeville; human nature, before education and moral 
training, makes no distinction between virtue and vice, but is governed solely by 
self-interest. He agreed with the theologians that man is by nature “evil” 
[lawless]; but instead of threatening men with hell, he complimented them on the 
clever adaptation of individual vice to social good. So private prostitution 
protects public chastity;°® the greed for products and services stimulates 
invention, supports manufactures and trade; great fortunes make possible 
philanthropy and massive art. While the theologians preached austerity 
Mandeville defended luxury, and argued that the desire for luxuries (i.e., 
anything but the bare necessities of life) is the root of industry and civilization; 
remove all luxury, and we would be savages again. While the moralists were 
supposed to condemn war, it was by the ability to wage war, said Mandeville, 
that a nation survived, for most states were beasts of prey. 

He saw no morality in nature. Good and bad are words applicable to social or 
antisocial actions in man; but Nature herself pays no heed to our words or 
homilies; she defines virtue as any quality that makes for survival; and in our 
prejudiced terms the world of nature is a scene of voracity, lust, cruelty, 
slaughter, and meaningless waste. Yet out of that awful struggle, Mandeville 


thought, man had evolved language, social organization, and moral codes as 
instruments of social cohesion and collective survival. Praise and blame are not 
warranted by nature, but they are justified as means by which, appealing to 
man’s vanity, fear, and pride, we may encourage in others forms of action 
advantageous to ourselves or the group. 

Nearly everybody who heard of Mandeville berated him as a cynical 
materialist. Voltaire, however, agreed with him on the beneficence of luxuries, 
and the laissez-faire physiocrats of France applauded his view that if human 
greed is let alone it will make the wheels of industry hum. The whimsical doctor 
would probably have admitted that his paradox “Private vices are public goods” 
was largely a play upon words too loosely defined. “Vices” like acquisitiveness, 
amorousness, pugnacity, and pride were once “virtues” in the primitive struggle 
for existence; they became vices only when carried in society beyond social 
good; they became public benefits through being controlled by education, public 
opinion, religion, and law. 


How different from this scandalous doctor was Francis Hutcheson! Born in 
Ireland of a Presbyterian minister, he diverged from the paternal groove and 
opened a private academy in Dublin. There, conscious of his obligation to turn 
young savages into citizens, he wrote an Inquiry concerning Moral Good and 
Evil (1725), in which he defined a good citizen as one that promoted the general 
good; and (anticipating verbatim utilitarian Bentham’s formula) he described the 
general good as “the greatest happiness of the greatest number.”°? Promoted to 
the chair of moral philosophy in the University of Glasgow, he troubled the 
Presbytery by defending the right of private judgment, the legitimacy of 
pleasure, and “the ingenious arts of music, sculpture, painting, and even the 
manly diversions.””° He did not share Mandeville’s pessimistic conception of 
human nature. He admitted the faults and sins of men, their wild passions and 
violent crimes; “but the greatest part of their lives is employed in offices of 
natural affection, friendship, innocent self-love, or love of country.” And he 
added a wholesome caution to historians: 


Men are apt to let their imaginations run out upon all the robberies, piracies, murders, perjuries, 
frauds, massacres, assassinations they have ever either heard of, or read in history; thence 
concluding all mankind to be very wicked; as if a court of justice were the proper place for making 
an estimate of the morals of mankind, or an hospital of the healthfulness of a climate. Ought they 
not to consider that the number of honest citizens and farmers far surpasses that of all sorts of 
criminals in any state; ... that it is the rarity of crimes, in comparision of innocent or good actions, 
which engages our attention to them, and makes them to be recorded in history; while incomparably 
more honest, generous domestic actions are overlooked, only because they are so common; as one 
great danger, or one month’s sickness, shall become a frequently repeated story, during a long life of 


health and safety.”! 


Here was a healthy mind! 


VI. DAVID HUME: 1711-76 
1. The Young Philosopher 


Hutcheson was a modest part of the “Scottish Enlightenment”; Hume was its 
greatest luminary. In his simple eight-page autobiography he tells us that he was 
born at Edinburgh April 26, 1711, “of a good family, both by father and mother; 
my father’s family is a branch of the Earl of Home’s or Hume’s.' ... My mother 
was daughter of Sir David Falconer, President of the College of Justice.” The 
father died in 1712, leaving the estate to David’s elder brother, John Home, and 
to David an income of eighty pounds a year—enough for survival on an 
abstemious regimen. The family, all Presbyterian, gave the boy a strong infusion 
of Calvinist theology, which remained as determinism in David’s philosophy. 
Every Sunday morning he attended a church service three hours long, including 
two hours of preaching; every Sunday afternoon he returned to the kirk for an 
hour; to which were added morning prayers at home.” If David had any 
character in him he was bound to react into heresy. 

At the age of twelve he entered the University of Edinburgh. After three years 
he left without a degree, resolved to give himself completely to literature and 
philosophy. At sixteen he wrote to a friend reproaching himself because 


my peace of mind is not sufficiently confirmed by philosophy to withstand the blows of fortune. 
This greatness and elevation of soul is to be found only in study and contemplation.... You must 
allow [me] to talk thus like a philosoper; ’tis a subject I think much on, and could talk all day long 


of,73 


Soon his religious faith faded away: 


I found a certain boldness of temper growing on me, which was not inclined to submit to any 
authority in these subjects [philosophy and literature] ... When I was about eighteen years of age 
there seemed to be opened up a new scene of thought, which transported me beyond measure, and 
made me, with an ardor natural to young men, throw up every other pleasure or business to apply 


entirely to it 


He said later that “he never had entertained any belief in religion since he began 
to read Locke and Clarke.”” By the time he was seventeen he had already 
planned a treatise on philosophy. 


His relatives urged upon him that philosophy and eighty pounds a year would 
give him but a meager existence; he must reconcile himself to making money. 
Could he not study law? He tried for three painful years (1726-29). His health 
broke down, and almost his spirit too; for a time he lost his interest in ideas. 
“The law appeared nauseous to me”;” he abandoned it, and returned to 
philosophy, with perhaps one deviation. Toward the end of February, 17 34, he 
left Edinburgh for London “to make a very feeble trial for entering into a more 
active scene of life.’”’ On March 5 Agnes Galbraith appeared before the 
Reverend George Home (David’s uncle), and confessed that she was with child. 
Brought before a session of the kirk, she declared “that Mr. David Home ... is 
the father.” Doubting her veracity, the session remitted her to the next meeting 
of the local Presbytery; before this, on June 25, she repeated the accusation. 
According to the minutes of the Presbytery of Chirnside, 


the moderator ... exhorted her to be ingenuous and confess if any other person was guilty with her. 
... The Presbytery having considered the affair, and being informed that the said David Home was 
gone out of the Kingdom, they remitted her to the Session of Chyrn-side, to make satisfaction to the 


rules of the Church. ”8 


This required that she should appear in sackcloth before the kirk, and be exposed 
in the pillory on three Sundays. In 1739 Agnes was again convicted of 
fornication. 

After a stop in London Hume proceeded to Bristol, and took a position in a 
merchant’s office. “In a few months I found that scene totally unsuitable to me.” 
He crossed over to France, where he could live more cheaply than in England. 
For a while he stayed at Reims; then he moved to La Fleche (some 150 miles 
southwest of Paris), for the Jesuit college there had an extensive library. The 
canny Scot entered into cordial relations with the priests, and was allowed to use 
their books. One of the fathers described him in later perspective as “too full of 
himself; ... his spirit more lively than solid, his imagination more luminous than 
profound, his heart too dissipated with material objects and spiritual self-idolatry 
to pierce into the sacred recesses of divine truths.””” 

In the shade of the Jesuits Hume composed the first two books of his 
skeptical masterpiece, A Treatise of Human Nature. In September, 1737, he 
returned to England bursting with manuscript. He had trouble with publishers, 
for in December he wrote to Henry Home: “I am at present castrating my work, 
that is, cutting out its noble parts, ... endeavoring it shall give as little offense as 
possible.”®° The chief excisions were “reasonings concerning miracles”; these 
were stored away for use in safer days. The remainder, guaranteed to be 
unintelligible to antedeluvians, was published anonymously in two volumes in 


January, 1739, by John Noon of London. Hume sold the volumes outright for 
fifty pounds and twelve copies—not so bad a bargain for a book on logic and 
theory of knowledge by an unknown youth of twenty-seven. However, it was 
one of the peaks of modern philosophy. 


2. Reason Deflated 


The introductory “Advertisement” revealed Hume’s confidence in his 
powers: he proposed to study human nature in understanding and passions, and, 
in a third volume forthcoming, in morals and politics. He proceeded to analyze 
“impression” (sensation), perception, memory, imagination, thought, reason, and 
belief. This investigation of how we come to know is fundamental, for the 
validity of science, philosophy, religion, and history depends upon the nature, 
origin, and reliability of knowledge. It is a difficult discipline, for it deals with 
abstract ideas rather than with concrete objects; and thought is the last thing that 
thought seeks to understand. 

Hume begins by accepting as a starting point the empiricism of Locke: all 
ideas are ultimately derived from experience through impressions. These are 
external sensations like light, sound, heat, pressure, odors, taste, or internal 
sensations like stupor, hunger, pleasure, pain. A perception is a sensation 
interpreted; “noise” is a sensation, but “a knock at the door” is a perception. 
(Hume is not always precise or consistent in his use of these terms.) A man born 
blind or deaf has no idea of light or sound, because he has had no sensation of 
either. The ideas of space and time are derived from experience: the first is “the 
idea of visible or tangible points distributed in a certain order”; the second is the 
perception of sequence in our impressions.*! Ideas differ from impressions only 
in the lesser “force and liveliness with which they strike upon the mind.”®* Belief 
“is nothing but a more vivid and intense conception of any idea; ... it is 
something felt by the mind, which distinguishes the ideas of the judgment from 
the fictions of the imagination.” 

In these definitions Hume seems to think of “the mind” as a real entity or 
agent experiencing, possessing, remembering, or judging impressions or ideas. 
As he proceeds, however, he denies the existence of any mind additional to the 
mental states—to the impression, perception, idea, feeling, or desire occupying 
consciousness at the moment. 


That which we call a mind is nothing but a heap or collection of different perceptions, united 
together by different relations, and supposed, though falsely, to be endowed with a perfect simplicity 
and identity.... For my part, when I enter most intimately into what I call myself, I aways stumble on 


some particular perception or other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I 
never can catch myself at any time without a perception, and can never observe anything but the 
perception. When my perceptions are removed for any time, as by sound sleep, so long am I 
insensible of myself, and may truly be said not to exist. And were all my perceptions removed by 
death, and could I neither think, nor feel, nor see, nor love, nor hate, after the dissolution of my 
body, I should be entirely annihilated; nor do I conceive what is further requisite to make me a 
perfect nonentity.... Aside from some metaphysicians ... I may venture to affirm of the rest of 
mankind that they are nothing but a bundle or collection of different perceptions, which succeed 
each other with inconceivable rapidity, and are in perpetual flux.... The successive perceptions ... 


constitute the mind.®* 


So, at one blow from this brash youth, three philosophies fell: materialism, for 
(as Berkeley had shown) we never perceive “matter,” and know nothing but our 
mental world of ideas and feelings; and spiritualism, for we never perceive a 
“spirit” additional to our particular and passing feelings and ideas; and 
immortality, for there is no “mind” to survive the transitory mental states. 
Berkeley had demolished materialism by reducing matter to mind; Hume 
compounded the destruction by reducing mind to ideas. Neither “matter” nor 
“mind” exists. Forgivably the wits of the time dismissed both philosophers with 
“No matter; never mind.” 

Freedom of will, in this dissolving view, is impossible: there is no mind to 
choose between ideas or responses; the succession of mental states is determined 
by the order of impressions, the association of ideas, and the alternation of 
desires; “will” is merely an idea flowing into action. Personal identity is the 
feeling of continuity when one mental state recalls previous mental states and 
relates them through the idea of cause. 

But cause too is only an idea; we cannot show it to be an objective reality. 
When we perceive that A (e.g., flame) is regularly followed by B (heat), we 
conclude that A has caused B; but all that we have observed is a sequence of 
events, not a causal operation; we cannot know that B will always follow A. “All 
our reasonings concerning cause and effect are derived from nothing but 
custom.” The “laws of nature” that we talk of are merely sequences customary 
in our experience; they are not invariable and necessary connections in events; 
there is no guarantee that they will hold tomorrow. Science, therefore, is an 
accumulation of probabilities subject to change without notice. Metaphysics, if it 
pretends to be a system of truths about ultimate reality, is impossible, for we can 
know neither the “causes” behind sequences nor the “matter” behind sensations 
nor the “mind” allegedly behind the ideas. And so far as we base our belief in 
God on a chain of causes and effects supposedly leading back to a “Prime Mover 
Unmoved,” we must abandon that Aristotelian sophistry. All things flow, and 
certainty is a dream. 


After spreading devastation about him with the invincible Excalibur of his 
intellect, Hume pauses for a moment of modesty. “When I reflect on the natural 
fallibility of my judgment, I have less confidence in my opinions than when I 
consider the objects concerning which I reason.”®° He knows as well as we do 
that certainty is not necessary for life, nor for religion, nor even for science; that 
a high degree of probability suffices for crossing a street or building a cathedral, 
or saving our souls. In an appendix he admits that there might be, after all, a self 
behind ideas, a reality behind sensations, a causal connection behind persistent 
sequences. Theoretically he stands his ground: “I have not yet been so fortunate 
as to discover any very considerable mistakes in the reasonings delivered in the 
preceding volumes.”®’ But in practice, he amiably confesses, he abandons his 
skepticism as soon as he drops his pen. 


Should it be asked me whether I sincerely assent to this argument which I have been to such 
pains to inculcate, and whether I be really one of those skeptics who hold that all is uncertain, ... I 
should reply ... that neither I nor any other person was ever sincerely and constantly of that 


opinion. °° ... I dine, I play backgammon, I converse and am merry with my friends; and when, after 
three or four hours’ amusement, I would return to these speculations, they appear so cold and 


strained and ridiculous that I cannot find in my heart to enter into them any further.°? ... Thus the 
skeptic still continues to reason and believe, though he asserts that he cannot defend his reason by 


reason; and by the same rule he must assent to the principle concerning the existence of body, 


though he cannot pretend, by any arguments of philosophy, to maintain its veracity.”?° 


In the end Hume turns his back upon argument as a guide to life, and trusts to 
animal faith, to the belief, based upon custom, that reality is rational, permeated 
with causality. And by asserting that “belief is more properly an act of the 
sensitive than of the cognitive part of our natures,”°! Hume, twenty-seven, holds 
out his hand to Jean Jacques Rousseau, twenty-six, in youth and theory, as he 
was destined to do later in friendship and tragedy. The cleverest reasoner in the 
Age of Reason not only impeached the causal principle of reason, he opened a 
door to the Romantic reaction that would depose reason and make feeling its 
god. 


The second “book” and volume of the Treatise continues the dethronement of 
reason. Hume rejects the attempts of philosophers to build an ethic upon the 
control of passion by reason. By “passion” Hume means emotional desire. “In 
order to show the fallacy of all this philosophy, I shall endeavor to prove, first, 
that reason alone can never be a motive for any action of the will; and secondly, 
that it can never oppose passion in the direction [against the force] of the will.”?? 
“Nothing can oppose or retard the impulse of passion but a contrary impulse” 
(an echo of Spinoza?). To still further épater les bourgeois, Hume adds: “Reason 


is, and ought to be, the slave of the passions [the illuminating and co-ordinating 
instrument of desires], and can never pretend to any other office than to serve 
and obey them.””° 

He proceeds to a subtle analysis of the “passions’—chiefly love, hate, 
compassion, anger, ambition, envy, and pride. “The relation which produces 
most commonly the passion of pride is that of property.”** All passions are based 
upon pleasure and pain; and ultimately our moral distinctions have the same 
secret source. “We tend to give the name of virtue to any quality in others that 
gives us pleasure by making for our advantage, and to give the name of vice to 
any human quality that gives us pain.”°? Even the concepts of beauty and 
ugliness are derived from pleasure and pain. 


If we consider all the hypotheses which have been formed ... to explain the difference betwixt 
beauty and deformity, we shall find that all of them resolve into this, that beauty is such an order and 
construction of parts as, either by the primary constitution of our nature [as in the beauty of the 
human body], by custom [as in admiring slenderness in women], or by caprice [as in the idealizing 
delusions of impeded desire], is fitted to give pleasure and satisfaction to the soul.... Pleasure and 
pain, therefore, are not only necessary attendants of beauty and deformity, but constitute their very 


essence. ... Beauty is nothing but a form which produces pleasure, as deformity is a structure of 


parts which conveys pain.”° 


Love between the sexes is compounded of this sense of beauty, plus “the bodily 
appetite for generation and a generous kindness and good will.””®” 


In March, 1739, Hume returned to Edinburgh. He eagerly searched the 
journals for reviews of his two volumes, and suffered the consequences. “Never 
literary attempt was more unfortunate than my Treatise of Human Nature. It fell 
dead-born from the press, without reaching such distinction as even to excite a 
murmur among the zealots.”*? But when he wrote this in old age he had 
forgotten, perhaps through oblivescence of the disagreeable, that several reviews 
appeared within a year after the publication of his book. Nearly all of them 
complained that it was hard to understand, and that the author allowed his youth 
to show by frequent references to himself and to the epochal novelty of his ideas. 
“What is most offensive,” said a typical censor, “is the confidence with which he 
delivers his paradoxes. Never has there been a Pyrrhonian more dogmatic.... 
The Lockes and Clarkes are often, in his eyes, but paltry and superficial 
reasoners in comparison with himself.” 

Saddened but resolute, Hume prepared for the press the third volume of his 
Treatise, containing Book III, “Of Morals.” It appeared on November 5, 1740. 
Its analysis of morality displeased the rationalists as much as the theologians. 


The rules of morality are not supernatural revelations, but neither are they the 
conclusions of reason, for “reason,” Hume repeats, “has no influence on our 
passions or actions.”’”? Our moral sense comes not from Heaven but from 
sympathy—fellow feeling with our fellow men; and this feeling is part of the 
social instinct by which, fearing isolation, we seek association with others. 
“Man’s very first state and situation may justly be esteemed social”; a “state of 
nature” in which men lived without social organization “is to be regarded as a 
mere fiction”;'°' society is as old as man. Being members of a group, men soon 
learned to commend actions advantageous—and to condemn actions injurious— 
to the community. Furthermore, the principle of sympathy inclined them to 
receive or imitate the opinions that they heard around them; in this way they 
acquired their standards and habits of praise and blame, and consciously or not 
they applied these judgments to their own conduct; this, and not the voice of 
God (as Rousseau and Kant were to imagine) is the origin of conscience. This 
law of sympathy, of communal attraction, is, says Hume, as universal and 
illuminating in the moral world as the law of gravitation in the material cosmos. 
“Thus, upon the whole,” he concluded, “I am hopeful that nothing is wanting to 
an accurate proof of this system of ethics.”' 

Volume II attracted even less attention than Volumes I and II. As late as 
1756 the remnants of the eleven hundred copies that constituted the first edition 
of the Treatise were still cluttering the publisher’s shelves. Hume did not live to 
see a second edition. 


3. Morals and Miracles 


It was clear that he could not subsist by his pen. In 1744 he made an 
unsuccessful attempt to secure a professorship in the University of Edinburgh. 
Doubtless with some humiliation he accepted (April, 1745) a position as tutor to 
the young Marquis of Annandale at a fee of £300 a year. The Marquis went 
insane; Hume found that he was expected to be the keeper of a lunatic; there 
were quarrels; he was dismissed (April, 1746), and had to sue for his salary. For 
a year (1746-47) he served as secretary to General James St. Clair; the salary 
was good, the food was good, and in July, 1747, Hume returned to Edinburgh 
owning and weighing many more pounds than when he left. In 1748 the General 
re-engaged him, as secretary and aide-de-camp, on a mission to Turin; now 
David encased himself in a flaming scarlet uniform. James Caulfield (future Earl 
of Charlemont), then a student in Turin, was impressed by Hume’s intellect and 
character, but dismayed by his flesh. 


The powers of physiognomy were baffled by his countenance ... to discover the smallest trace of the 
faculties of his mind in the unmeaning features of his visage. His face was broad and fat, his mouth 
wide, and without any other expression than that of imbecility.... The corpulence of his whole 


person was far better fitted to communicate the idea of a turtle-eating alderman than that of a refined 


philosopher. aia 


The same Caulfield claims to have seen Hume (aged thirty-seven) on his 
knees before a married countess (aged twenty-four), professing his devotion and 
suffering the pangs of despised love; the lady dismissed his passion as “a natural 
operation of your system.” According to the same reporter Hume fell into a fever 
and tried to kill himself, but was prevented by the servants. Another Scot relates 
that in his illness Hume “received Extreme Unction” from a Catholic priest. 
Hume, we are told, excused both gallantry and unction on the ground that “the 
organization of my brain was impaired, and I was as mad as any man in 
Bedlam.”!™ In December, 1748, he retired to London and philosophy, having 
now raised his fortune to a thousand pounds. 

Resolved to get another hearing for the ideas of the Treatise, he published in 
1748 An Enquiry concerning the Human Understanding, and in 1751 An 
Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals. In an “Advertisement” prefixed to 
a posthumous edition (1777) of these Enquiries he disclaimed the Treatise as a 
“juvenile work,” and asked that “the following pieces may-alone be regarded as 
containing his philosophical sentiments and principles.”’” Students of Hume 
have in general found more meat in the earlier than the later works; these cover 
the same ground in perhaps a less belligerent and incisive style, but they reach 
the same conclusions. 

After repeating his skeptical analysis of reason, Hume offered, as Section X 
of the first Enquiry, that essay “Of Miracles” which the publisher had refused to 
print in the Treatise. He began with his usual self-assurance: “I flatter myself 
that I have discovered an argument ... which, if just, will, with the wise and 
learned, be an everlasting check to all kinds of superstitious delusion, and 
consequently will be useful as long as the world endures.” And then he let loose 
his most famous paragraphs: 


No testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the testimony be of such a kind that its 
falsehood would be more miraculous than the fact which it endeavors to establish.... When anyone 
tells me that he saw a dead man restored to life, I immediately consider with myself whether it be 
more probable that this person should either deceive or be deceived, or that the fact which he relates 
should really have happened. I weigh the one miracle against the other; and according to the 
superiority which I discover I ... reject the greater miracle. There is not to be found in all history 
any miracle attested by a sufficient number of men, of such unquestioned good sense, education, and 
learning, as to secure us against all delusion in themselves; of such undoubted integrity as to place 
them beyond all suspicions of any design to deceive others; of such credit and reputation in the eyes 


of mankind as to have a great deal to lose in case of their being detected in any falsehood; and at the 
same time attesting facts performed in such a public manner, and in so celebrated a part of the 
world, as to render the detection unavoidable: all which circumstances are requisite to give us a full 
assurance in the testimony of men. ... 

The maxim by which we commonly conduct ourselves in our reasonings is that the objects of 
which we have no experience resemble those of which we have; that what we have found to be most 
usual is always most probable; and that where there is an opposition of arguments, we ought to give 
the preference to such as are founded on the greatest number of past observations.... It forms a 
strong presumption against all supernatural and miraculous relations, that they are observed chiefly 


to abound among ignorant and barbarous nations.... It is strange ... that such prodigious events 
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never happen in our days. But it is nothing strange ... that men should lie in all ages. 

Hume went on to allege other obstacles to Christian belief: the calm neutrality 
of nature as between man and his rivals on the earth; the prolific variety of evils 
in life and history; the apparent responsibility of God for Adam’s sin, and for all 
sins, in a world where by Christian hypothesis nothing can happen without 
God’s consent. To avoid the charge of atheism, Hume put into the mouth of “a 
friend who loves skeptical paradoxes,” and whose principles “I can by no means 
approve,” a defense of Epicurus’ fancy that the gods exist, but pay no attention 
to mankind. The friend wonders why there cannot be an agreement between 
religion and philosophy not to molest each other, as he supposes there was in 
Hellenistic civilization: 


After the first alarm was over, which arose from the new paradoxes and principles of the 
philosophers, these teachers seem ever after, during the ages of antiquity, to have lived in great 
harmony with the established superstition, and to have made a fair partition of mankind between 


them: the former claiming all the learned and wise, the latter possessing all the vulgar and 


illiterate.!°7 


What a way to offer a truce! 


In 1749 Hume returned to Scotland to live with his brother and sister on their 
estate at Ninewells. Two years later John Home took a wife, and David moved to 
Edinburgh. Now he sent to the press the Enquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals which he hoped would replace the third volume of the Treatise. He 
reaffirmed the derivation of the moral sense from sympathy or social feelings; he 
rejected the Socratic identification of virtue with intelligence, and emphatically 
repudiated La Rochefoucauld’s notion that “altruistic” actions are egoistically 
motivated by the hope of pleasure from the social esteem they are expected to 
earn. The pleasure that we feel in such actions, said Hume, is not their cause but 
their accompaniment and result; the actions themselves are the operation of our 
social instincts.'”° 

But the most noticeable feature of this second Enquiry is its elaboration of a 


utilitarian ethic. Twenty-three years after Hutcheson, thirty-eight years before 
Bentham, Hume defined virtue as “every quality of the mind which is useful or 
agreeable to the person himself or to others.”’” On this basis he justified the 
healthy pleasures of life as useful to the individual, and the double standard of 
morality as useful to society. 


The long and helpless infancy of men requires the combination of parents for the subsistence of 
their young; and that combination requires the virtue of chastity or fidelity to the marriage bed.... 


An infidelity of this nature is much more pernicious in women than in men. Hence the laws of 


chastity are much stricter over the one sex than over the other.!!° 


Of this Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals the fond author wrote: “In 
my own opinion (who ought not to judge on that subject), it is, of all my 
writings, ... incomparably the best.” He added: “It came unnoticed and 
unobserved into the world.”?"' 


4. Darwinism and Christianity 


In 1751 he composed Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. Of all the 
productions of his Mephistophelean mood this is the most devastating and 
irreverent. Three persons converse: Demea, who defends orthodoxy, Cleanthes 
the deist, and Philo, who is transparently Hume. Demea argues that unless we 
posit some Supreme Intelligence behind phenomena, the world becomes 
unbearably unintelligible; but he admits that his God is quite incomprehensible 
to human reason.’ Cleanthes reproaches Demea for trying to explain one 
unintelligibility with another; he prefers to prove God’s existence by the 
evidences of design in nature. Philo laughs at both arguments. Reason, he 
claims, can never explain the world or prove God. “What peculiar privilege has 
this little agitation of the brain called thought, that we must make it the model of 
the whole universe?”''’ As for design, the adaptation of organs to purposes may 
have resulted not from divine guidance but from nature’s slow and bungling 
experiments through thousands of years.''“(Here is “natural selection” 1,800 
years after Lucretius, 108 years before Darwin.) And even if we admit 
supernatural design, the imperfection of the adaptations and the myriad 
sufferings in the human and animal world reveal at best a god of limited powers 
and intelligence, or one quite indifferent to mankind. “Ultimately the life of a 
man is of no greater importance to the universe than the life of an oyster.”!’° 


One would imagine that this grand production has not received the last hand of the maker, so 
little finished is every part, and so coarse are the strokes with which it is executed. Thus the winds 


. assist men in navigation; but how oft, rising up to tempests and hurricanes, do they become 
pernicious! Rains are necessary to nourish all the plants and animals of the earth; but how often are 


they defective! how often excessive! ... There is nothing so advantageous in the universe but what 
frequently becomes pernicious by its excess or defeat; nor has nature guarded with the requisite 
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accuracy against all disorders or confusion. 


Worse yet, there is not only disorder amid the order (if you view the world as 
designed), there is, amid the abounding life, an always futile struggle against 
death. 


A perpetual war is kindled amongst all living creatures. Necessity, hunger, want, stimulate the 
strong and courageous; fear, anxiety, terror agitate the weak and infirm. The first entrance into life 
gives anguish to the newborn infant and to its wretched parent; weakness, impotence, distress attend 
every stage of that life, and it is at last finished in agony and horror.... Observe, too, ... the curious 
artifices of nature, in order to embitter the life of every living being.... Consider that innumerable 
race of insects, which either are bred on the body of each animal, or flying about, infix their stings in 
him.... Every animal is surrounded with enemies, which incessantly seek his misery and destruction. 


... Man is the greatest enemy of man. Oppression, injustice, contempt, contumely, violence, 


sedition, war, calumny, treachery, fraud; by these they mutually torment each other.!!” ... 


Look around this universe. What an immense profusion of beings, animated and organized, 
sensible and active! You admire this prodigious variety and fecundity. But inspect a little more 
narrowly these living existences.... How hostile and destructive to each other! ... The whole 
presents nothing but the idea of a blind nature, impregnated by a great vivifying principle, and 


pouring forth from her lap, without discernment or parental care, her maimed and abortive 
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children. 
The conflicting evidences of good and evil in the world suggest to Philo a 
duality or multiplicity of competing gods, some of them “good,” some “bad,” 
and perhaps of diverse sex. He maliciously suggests that the world 


was only the first rude essay of some infant deity, who afterwards abandoned it, ashamed of his 
lame performance; ... or it is the production of old age and dotage in some superannuated deity, and, 


ever since his death, has run on at adventure, from the first impulse and active force which it 


received from him.!!9 


As like as not the world, as the Brahmins asserted, “arose from an infinite spider, 
who spun this whole complicated mass from his bowels.... Why may not an 
orderly system be spun from the belly as well as the brain?”’”° So creation would 
be generation. Or conceivably “the world is an animal and the deity is the soul of 
the world, actuating it and actuated by it.”’?! 

After all this badinage Philo comes back to design, and admits that “the pause 
or causes of order in the universe probably bear some analogy to human 
intelligence.”!** And he apologizes for his scandalous cosmologies: 


I must confess that I am less cautious on the subject of natural religion than on any other.... You 


in particular, Cleanthes, with whom I live in unreserved intimacy, you are sensible that 
notwithstanding the freedom of my conversation, and my love of singular arguments, no one has a 
deeper sense of religion impressed upon his mind, or pays more profund adoration to the divine 
Being, as he discovers himself to reason in the inexplicable contrivance and artifice of nature. A 


purpose, an intention, or design strikes everywhere the most careless, the most stupid thinker; and 


no man can be so hardened in absurd systems as at all times to reject i 


Despite this peace offering, Hume’s friends pleaded with him not to publish 
the Dialogues. He yielded, and locked the manuscript in his desk; it did not see 
print till 1779, three years after his death. But his fascination with religion lured 
him back to the subject, and in 1757 he published Four Dissertations, of which 
one attempted a “Natural History of Religion.” At his publisher’s insistence he 
withdrew two other essays, which were printed when he was beyond fear and 
reproach: one on immortality, the other a justification of suicide when a person 
has become a burden to his fellow men. 

The Natural History combines Hume’s old interest in religion with his new 
interest in history. He has passed beyond attacking old beliefs to inquiring how 
mankind came to adopt them. But he is not inclined to patient research, even 
among the scanty materials then available on social origins; he prefers to 
approach the problem by psychological analysis and deductive reasoning. The 
mind of primitive man interpreted all causation on the analogy of his own 
volition and action: behind the works and forms of nature—trivers, oceans, 
mountains, storms, pestilences, prodigies, etc-—he imagined acts of will by 
hidden persons of supernatural power; hence polytheism was the first form of 
religious belief. Since many forces or events were harmful to man, fear had a 
large share in his myths and rituals; he personified and sought to propitiate these 
evil forces or demons. Perhaps (Hume slyly suggests) Calvin’s God was a 
demon, cruel, malicious, arbitrary, and difficult to appease.'** Since the good 
gods were conceived as like human beings except in power and permanence, 
they were supposed to give aid and comfort in return for gifts and flattery; hence 
the rituals of offerings, sacrifices, adoration, and solicitous prayer. As social 
organization increased in size and reach, and local rulers submitted to greater 
kings, the world of divinities underwent a like transformation; an order of 
hierarchy and obedience was ascribed in imagination to the gods; monotheism 
grew out of polytheism, and while the populace still knelt to local deities or 
saints, cultured men worshiped Zeus, Jupiter, God. 

Unfortunately religion became more intolerant as it became more unified. 
Polytheism had allowed many varieties of religious belief; monotheism 
demanded uniformity. Persecution spread, and the cry for orthodoxy became 
“the most furious and implacable of all human passions.”'* Philosophy, which 


among the ancients had been left relatively free as the religion of the elite, was 
compelled to become the servant and apologist of the faith of the masses. In 
these monotheistic creeds—Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism—merit and 
“salvation” were more and more divorced from virtue and attached to ritual 
observance and unquestioning belief. In consequence educated persons became 
either martyrs or hypocrites; and as they rarely chose martyrdom, the life of man 
was tarnished with lip service and insincerity. 

In less combative moods Hume condoned a measure of hypocrisy. When he 
was consulted as to whether a young clergyman who had lost his faith should 
remain in the Church and accept its preferments, David answered, Remain. 


Civil employments for men of letters can scarcely be found.... It is putting too great a respect on 
the vulgar and their superstition to pique oneself on sincerity with regard to them. Did ever one 
make it a point of honor to speak the truth to children or madmen? ... The ecclesiastical profession 
only adds a little more to our innocent dissimulation, or rather simulation, without which it is 


impossible to pass through the world. !7° 


5. Communism and Democracy 


Tiring at last of debate on issues that on his own view were determined by 
feeling rather than by reason, Hume in his later years turned more and more to 
politics and history. In 1752 he published Political Discourses. He was surprised 
by its favorable reception. Britain was glad to forget the destructiveness of his 
theology in the conservatism of his politics. 

He had some sympathy with aspirations toward a communistic equality: 


It must indeed be confessed that nature is so liberal to mankind that, were all her presents equally 
divided among the species, and improved by art and industry, every individual would enjoy all the 
necessaries, and even most of the comforts, of life.... It must also be confessed that wherever we 
depart from this equality we rob the poor of more satisfaction than we add to the rich, and that the 
slight gratification of a frivolous vanity in one individual frequently costs more than bread to many 
families and even provinces. 


But he felt that human nature makes an egalitarian utopia impossible. 


Historians, and even common sense, may inform us that however precious these ideas of perfect 
equality may seem, they are really at bottom impracticable; and were they not so, would be 
extremely pernicious to human society. Render possessions ever so equal, men’s different degrees of 
art, care, and industry will immediately break that equality. Or if you check these virtues ... the 
most rigorous inquisition is requisite to watch every inequality on its first appearance, and the most 


severe jurisdiction to punish and redress it.... So much authority must soon degenerate into 


tyranny. !°7 


Democracy, like communism, received Hume’s sympathetic rejection. It is, 
he thought, “a principle ... noble in itself, ... but belied by all experience, that 
the people are the origin of all just government.”'*’ He dismissed as childish the 
theory (soon to be revived by Rousseau) that government had originated in a 
“social contract” among the people or between people and ruler: 


Almost all the governments which exist at present, or of which there remains any record in 
history, have been founded originally either on usurpation or conquest or both, without any pretense 
of a fair consent or voluntary subjection of the people.... It is probable that the first ascendant of 


man over multitudes began in a state of war.... The long continuance of that state, ... common 


among savage tribes, inured the people to submission. !*9 


In this way monarchy became the almost universal, the most lasting, and 
therefore presumably the most practical, form of government. “An hereditary 
prince, a nobility without vassals, a people voting by their representatives, form 
the best monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy.”!°° 

Besides disposing in advance of Rousseau, Hume used his lucid Addisonian 
style to discard in advance Montesquieu’s theory of climate as a determinant of 
national character. In Essays, Moral and Political, whose second edition 
appeared almost simultaneously (1748) with The Spirit of Laws, Hume wrote: 
“As to physical causes I am inclined to doubt of their operation in this particular; 
nor do I think that men owe anything of their temper or genius to the air, food, or 
climate.”'*' National character follows national boundaries rather than climatic 
zones; it is determined principally by laws, government, the structure of society, 
the occupations of the people, and the imitation of neighbors or superiors. 

Under these local varieties human nature is basically the same in all times and 
climes; the same motives and instincts, made necessary by the demands of 
survival, produce in all ages and places essentially the same actions and results. 


Ambition, avarice, self-love, vanity, friendship, generosity, public spirit: these passions, mixed in 
various degrees, and distributed through society, have been from the beginning of the world, and 
still are, the source of all the action and enterprises which have been observed among mankind. 
Would you know the sentiments, inclinations, and course of life of the Greeks and Romans? Study 
well the temper and actions of the French and English; you cannot be much mistaken in transferring 
to the former most of the observations which you have made with regard to the latter. Mankind are 
so much the same in all times and places that history informs us of nothing new or strange in this 
particular. Its chief use is only to discover the constant and universal principles of human nature, by 
showing men in all varieties of circumstances and situations, and furnishes us with materials from 
which we may form our observations and become acquainted with the regular springs of human 
action and behavior. These records of wars, intrigues, factions, and revolutions are so many 


collections of experiments, by which the political or moral philosopher fixes the principles of his 


science. /32 


In the Political Discourses, and in Essays and Treatises on Various Subjects 
(1753) Hume made substantial contributions to economic thought. He rejected 
the view of the French physiocrats that all taxes fall ultimately upon land; they 
fall at last, he believed, upon labor, for (here he echoes Locke) “everything in 
the world is purchased by labor.”’*’ Even before the Industrial Revolution had 
taken form he foresaw that the workers would “heighten their wages” by 
combination. He condemned the financing of governmental expenditures and 
enterprises by high taxes and frequent bond issues, and predicted that such fiscal 
measures would bring “free governments” to “the same state of servitude with 
all the nations that surround us.”!°4 Money is not wealth; to mint more of it than 
is needed for the convenience of commerce is to raise prices and hamper foreign 
trade. The false mercantile theory that still led European states to stress exports, 
block imports, and accumulate gold would deprive Europe of the international 
benefits derivable from the ability of each nation, through soil and climate and 
special skills, to produce specific goods at minimal cost and of optimal quality. 
He dared to pray, 


not only as a man but as a British subject, ... for the flourishing commerce of Germany, Spain, Italy, 
and even France itself. I am at least certain that Great Britain and all those nations would flourish 
more did their sovereigns and ministers adopt such enlarged and benevolent sentiments towards 


each other.... The increase of riches and commerce in any one nation, instead of hurting, commonly 


promotes the riches and commerce of all its neighbors. !°° 


These ideas, perhaps influenced by the laissez-faire physiocrats, influenced their 
turn Hume’s friend Adam Smith, played a part in developing a British policy of 
free trade, and are finding fulfillment in Western Europe today. 


6. History 


In 1752, after a campaign of the orthodox party against him as an insolent 
infidel, Hume was elected keeper of the library of the Faculty of Advocates in 
Edinburgh. Despite the modest salary of forty pounds a year, the appointment 
meant much to him, for it made him master of thirty thousand volumes. It was 
through access to this library that he was able to write his History of England. In 
1748 he had confessed to a friend: “I have long had an intention, in my riper 
years, of composing some history.”'’° He called history “the great mistress of 
wisdom”;'*’ he hoped to discover in it the causes of the rise and fall of nations; 
besides, 


to see all the human race pass as it were in review before us, appearing in their true colors, without 


any of those disguises which, during their lifetime, so much perplexed the judgment of beholders— 


what spectacle can be imagined so magnificent, so various, so interesting? What amusement, either 
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of the senses or of the imagination, can be compared with i 

It is one of the glories of the eighteenth century that it produced within a 
generation three of the world’s greatest historians: Voltaire, Hume, and Gibbon, 
all grounded in philosophy, seeking to reinterpret history in non-theological 
terms, and in the broadest perspective of the knowledge accumulated by their 
time. Gibbon never tired of praising Hume and acknowledging his influence; he 
valued Hume’s praise of the initial volume of The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire (1776) above any other commendation. Did Hume in turn owe 
much to Voltaire? He had reached and formulated his own philosophy as debtor 
to the English deists rather than to the French skeptics; the Treatise of Human 
Nature antedated all the major works of Voltaire, Diderot, and Montesquieu. But 
Hume’s History of England (1754-62) may have owed something to Voltaire’s 
Age of Louis XIV (1751), even to the Essai sur les moeurs, parts of which were 
printed in 1745 and 1755. All three of these historians agreed in exposing 
superstition, rejecting supernatural explanations, and identifying progress with 
the development of knowledge, manners, and arts. 

Hume wrote his History backward. Its first volume (1754) covered the reigns 
of James I and Charles I—the years 1603-49; the second (1756) ran from 1649 
to 1688; the third and fourth (1759), from 1485 to 1603; the fifth and sixth 
(1761), from the invasion of England by Julius Caesar to the accession of Henry 
VII in 1485. 

The furor of criticism that fell upon the first volume surprised him. He 
believed that the domination of England by the Whigs since their importation of 
William III in 1688, and their fear of the Jacobite revolts of and 1745, had 
discolored English historiography with anti-Stuart passion; and he supposed that 
he was free from contrary predilections. “I thought that I was the only historian 
that had at once neglected present power, interest, and authority, and the cry of 
popular prejudice.”'’? He forgot that he was a Scot, that Scotland was still 
secretly mourning her Bonnie Prince Charlie, and that the Scots, probably 
including Hume, had never forgiven England for killing the half-Scot Charles I 
and bringing in first a Dutchman and then a German to rule England, Scotland, 
and Wales. So, while admitting that Charles had overstretched the royal 
prerogative and deserved to be dethroned, he pictured Parliament as likewise 
overreaching its privilege and equally guilty of the Civil War. He admitted the 
right of the nation to depose a bad king, but he wished that no one had ever 
pushed that right to extremes; he feared the “fury and injustice of the people,” 
and felt that the execution of the “mild and benign” Charles had dangerously 


loosened popular habits of respect for government. He scorned the Puritans as 
“sanctified hypocrites,” who “polluted” their language with “mysterious jargon” 
and “interlaced their iniquities with prayers.”’*° He dismissed the 
Commonwealth as a period of murderous piety, military tyranny, and social 
disorder, cured only by the Stuart Restoration. Voltaire, reviewing the History, 
thought Hume quite impartial: 


Mr. Hume ... is neither pro-Parliament nor royalist, neither Anglican nor Presbyterian; he is 
simply judicial.... The fury of parties has for a long time deprived England of a good historian as 
well as of a good government. What a Tory wrote was disowned by the Whigs, who in their tum 


were given the lie by the Tories.... But in the new historian we find a mind superior to his materials; 


he speaks of weaknesses, blunders, cruelties as a physician speaks of epidemic diseases. !+! 


British critics did not agree with Voltaire. They did not complain that Hume 
had seldom consulted original sources, but (he recalled) he 


was assailed by one cry of reproach, disapprobation, and even detestation: English, Scotch, and 
Irish, Whig and Tory, churchman and sectary, freethinker and religionist, patriot and courtier, united 
in their rage against the man who had presumed to shed a generous tear for the fate of Charles I and 
the Earl of Strafford; and after the first ebullitions of their fury were over, what was still more 


mortifying, the book seemed to sink into oblivion. Mr. Millar told me that in a twelvemonth he sold 
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only forty-five copies of it. 

He was so discouraged that for a time he thought of moving, as in his youth, 
to some provincial town in France, where he could live under an assumed name. 
However, France and England were at war, and Volume II was nearly finished; 
he resolved to persevere. His prejudice grew from being opposed; in revising 
Volume I he made “above a hundred alterations,” but, he tells us with all the 
puckish delight of a mountainous imp, “I have made all of them invariably to the 
Tory side.”'*? Nevertheless the succeeding volumes had a good sale; the Tories 
now hailed him as their stout defender, and some Whigs admitted the charm of a 
style simple, clear, incisive, and direct, sometimes anticipating Gibbon’s judicial 
dignity. The account of the dramatic conflict between Henry II and Thomas a 
Becket rivals Gibbon’s narrative of the capture of Constantinople by the Turks. 
The cumulative impression made by the six volumes raised Hume’s fame to its 
peak. In 1762 Boswell rated him as “the greatest writer in Britain”’“*—but 
Boswell was a Scot. In 1764 Voltaire modestly pronounced the book “perhaps 
the best history ever written in any language.”'* Gibbon and Macaulay have 
thrown it into the shade, and Macaulay has balanced its prejudice. We are not 
advised to read Hume’s History of England today; its record of the facts has long 
since been improved upon; but one reader, who began it as a task, found it an 
illumination and a delight. 


7. The Old Philosopher 


In 1755 a movement was begun by some Scottish divines to indict Hume 
before the General Assembly of the Kirk on a charge of infidelity. Meanwhile 
the “Scottish Enlightenment” had generated a liberal movement among the 
young ministers, and they were able to prevent any open condemnation of the 
philosopher-historian; but ecclesiastical attacks upon him continued, stinging 
him again into meditating flight. His opportunity came when (1763) the Earl of 
Hertford invited him as deputy secretary on an embassy to France, and secured 
for him a pension of £200 a year for life. 

He had long since admired French intellect, had been influenced by the earlier 
writers of the French I/lumination, and had corresponded with Montesquieu and 
Voltaire. His works had received far more praise in France than in England. The 
Comtesse de Boufflers fell in love with him through print, wrote ingratiatingly to 
him, came to London to see him; he escaped her. But when he reached Paris she 
took him in tow, made him the lion of her salon, and struggled to arouse a manly 
passion in his breast; she found him too stabilized for amours. He was feted in 
one gathering after another; “no feast is complete without him,” said Mme. 
d’Epinay. The aristocracy opened its arms to him; great ladies—even the ailing 
Pompadour—fluttered about him. “I am convinced,” he wrote, “that Louis XIV 
never, in any three weeks of his life, suffered so much flattery.” He met Turgot, 
d’Alembert, d’Holbach, and Diderot; and Voltaire, from his distant throne at 
Ferney, called him “my St. David.” The Earl of Hertford was astonished to find 
that his secretary was far more sought after and bowed to than himself. Horace 
Walpole resented all this, and some of the philosophes, growing jealous, made 
fun of Hume’s corpulence. At one party, when Hume entered, d’Alembert, 
quoting the Fourth Gospel, remarked, “Et verbum caro factum est” (And the 
word was made flesh); whereupon a lady admirer is reported to have retorted, 
with incredible wit, “Et verbum caro factum est” (And the word was made 
lovable).'*° No wonder Hume, harassed in Edinburgh, unpopular in London, 
wrote: “There is a real satisfaction in living at Paris, from the great number of 
sensible, knowing, and polite company with which that city abounds.”!*” 

In November, 1765, a new British ambassador came, and Hume’s 
appointment ended. He returned to Edinburgh, but in 1767 he accepted the post 
of undersecretary at the Foreign Office in London. It was in this period that he 
brought Rousseau into England, and had famous trouble with him there; this 
story must wait. In August, 1769, aged fifty-eight, he retired finally to 
Edinburgh, being now “very opulent (for I possessed a revenue of £ 1,000 a 
year), healthy, and though somewhat stricken in years, with the prospect of 


enjoying long my ease, and of seeing the increase of my reputation.” 


His home on St. David Street became a salon, with Adam Smith, William 
Robertson, and other Scottish celebrities gathering about him as_ their 
acknowledged sovereign. They liked him not only for his mind. They saw that 
despite his iconoclastic reasoning he was amiable in discourse, cheerful of 
mood, moderate in controversy, tolerant of contrary views, not letting diversity 
of ideas abate the cordiality of his friendships. He seems (like Montaigne and 
Voltaire) to have valued friendship above love; “friendship is the chief joy of 
human life.”'*? Yet he was popular with women, perhaps because he had no 
wife. He was a favorite guest in many homes; if his corpulence ruined the 
chairs,’ his wit atoned for his weight. He suggested a tax on obesity, but 
expected that some “divines might pretend that the Church was in danger”; he 
blessed the memory of Julius Caesar for having preferred fat men. “Upon the 
whole,” said Adam Smith, “I have always considered him ... as approaching as 
nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous man as perhaps the nature of 
human frailty will admit.”’*! 


If one must seek flaws in so amiable a character, or blind spots in so brilliant 
a mind, the hardest to forgive are the references to the “hideous hypothesis” of 
the “atheist” Spinoza,'°* which must have aimed at protective discoloration. 
Hume’s psychology was the most penetrating of his time, but it did not quite 
account for the sense of personal identity; one mental state does not merely 
recall another, it may recall it as mine. The replacement of “cause” with “regular 
sequence” has required only a change of phrase; “regular sequence” is enough 
for science and philosophy; and the History of England still seeks to explain 
events by causes.'? A skepticism that confessedly is abandoned in actual life 
must be wrong in theory, for practice is the final test of theory. And it is strange 
that while reducing cause to custom, and morality to sympathetic feeling, Hume 
gave so little weight to custom and feeling in his interpretation of religion, and 
showed such lack of sympathy for the persistent functions of religion in history. 
He was quite insensitive to the consolations of faith, the comfort it brought to 
souls shivering in the immensity of mystery, or the loneliness of grief, or the 
harsh fatality of defeat. The success of Wesley was history’s answer to Hume. 

Despite these cavils, we acknowledge again the cutting edge of Hume’s 
catalytic mind. He was in himself the Enlightenment for the British Isles; there, 
except in political vision, he was essentially all that a dozen philosophes were 
for France. While feeling French influence deeply, he came to the ideas of the 
Enlightenment, and struck some of its most telling blows, before the philosophes 
—even before Voltaire—had bared their fangs against l’infame; they owed as 


much to him as he to them. “I salute you,” wrote Diderot, “I love you, I revere 
you.”'* In England he ended deism by challenging the capacity of reason to 
defend even the simplest fundamentals of religious faith; he carried the war not 
merely to the walls but to the citadel of the ancient creed. Gibbon was the 
offspring of Hume in philosophy, and his transcending disciple in history. In 
Germany the Enquiry concerning the Human Understanding woke Kant from 
his “dogmatic slumber” by apparently undermining all science, metaphysics, and 
theology through questioning the objectivity of cause. After reading the 
manuscript of Ha-mann’s translation of the Dialogues concerning Natural 
Religion, Kant incorporated in the final preparation of his Critique of Pure 
Reason (1781) Hume’s criticisms of the argument from design, and accounted 
them unanswerable.’ 


“May it be my fate, for my own sake and for that of all my friends,” Hume 
wrote, “to stop short at the threshold of old age, and not to enter too far into that 
dismal region.”'°° Fate took him at his word. Says his autobiography: 


In the spring of 1775 I was struck with a disorder in my bowels, which at first gave me no alarm, 
but has since, as I apprehend it, become mortal and incurable. I now reckon upon a speedy 
dissolution. I have suffered very little pain from my disorder; and what is more strange, have, 
notwithstanding the great decline of my person, never suffered a moment’s abatement of my spirits; 
insomuch that were I to name the period of my life which I should most choose to pass over again, I 
might be tempted to point to this later period. I possess the same ardor as ever in my study, and the 


same gaiety in company. I consider, besides, that a man of sixty-five, by dying, cuts off only a few 


years of infirmities.!°” 


Diarrhea, the favorite vengeance of the gods upon the human great, conspired 
with internal hemorrhages to reduce him seventy pounds in that one year 1775. 
To the Comtesse de Boufflers he wrote: “I see death approaching gradually, 
without anxiety or regret. I salute you, with-great affection and regard, for the 
last time.”'°® He went to take the waters at Bath, but they proved useless against 
chronic ulcerated colitis. His mind remained calm and clear. 

He returned to Edinburgh July 4, 1776, prepared to die “as fast as my 
enemies, if I have any, could wish, and as easily and cheerfully as my best 
friends could desire.”'°? When he read, in Lucan’s Dialogues of the Dead, the 
various excuses that the dying gave to Charon for not promptly boarding his boat 
to cross the Styx into eternity, he remarked that he could not find any excuse fit 
to his own case, except perhaps to plead: “Have a little patience, good Charon.... 
I have been endeavoring to open the eyes of the public. If I live a few years 
longer, I may have the satisfaction of seeing the downfall of some of the 
prevailing systems of superstition.” But Charon answered: “You loitering rogue, 


that will not happen these many hundred years. Do you fancy that I will grant 
you a lease for so long a term? Get into the boat this instant!’ 

Boswell, importunate and impertinent, insisted on putting the dying man to 
the question—did he not now believe in another life? Hume replied, “It is a most 
unreasonable fancy that we should exist forever.” But, persisted Boswell, surely 
the thought of a future state is pleasing? “Not at all,’ answered Hume; “it is a 
very gloomy thought.” Women came and begged him to believe; he diverted 
them with humor.'®' 

He died quietly, “free from much pain” (said his doctor), on August 25, 1776. 
Despite a heavy rain a large crowd attended his burial. A voice was heard to 
remark, “He was an atheist.” Another answered, “No matter, he was an honest 
man, 


I. A descendant of that earl was in 1964 prime minister of Great Britain. “Home” was and is pronounced 
“Hume.” 


CHAPTER V 


Literature and the Stage 
1714-56 


I. THE REALM OF INK 


ENGLAND was throbbing if not with literature at least with print. Not only had 
population grown, especially in the towns and above all in London, but literacy 
had spread as a necessity of commerce and industry and city life. The 
burgeoning bourgeoisie took to books as a distinction and a relief; women took 
to books and thereby gave audience and motives to Richardson and the novel. 
The reading public was further expanded by circulating libraries, of which the 
first on record was set up in 1740; soon there were twenty-two in London alone. 
The collective middle class began to replace the individual aristocrat as the 
patron of literature; so Johnson could flout Chesterfield. Government subsidies 
no longer—as formerly with Addison, Swift, and Defoe—commanded superior 
pens through political plums. 

The bitter conflicts of Whigs and Tories, of Hanoverians and Jacobites, and 
the increasing involvement of England in Continental and colonial affairs 
whetted the appetite for news, and made the newspaper a force in British history. 
In 1714 there were eleven newspapers regularly published in London, most of 
them weekly; in 1733 there were seventeen, in 1776 fifty-three. Many of them 
were subsidized by political factions; for as demos raised its voice moneyed 
minorities bought newspapers to dictate its thoughts. Nearly all newspapers 
contained advertisements. The Daily Advertiser, founded in 1730, was at first 
given over entirely to advertisements; but soon, like our morning Leviathans, it 
added a fillip of news to bolster its circulation and raise its advertising fees. 
Some historic magazines were born in this period: The Craftsman (1726), 
Bolingbroke’s scourge of Walpole; The Grub Street Journal (1730-37), the 
sharp tongue of Pope; The Gentleman’s Magazine (1731), which gave Johnson a 
berth; and The Edinburgh Review (1755), which died only temporarily in 1756. 
Many English newspapers and journals are still alive after two hundred years of 
publication. 

All these periodicals—daily, weekly, or monthly—gave the press a power 
that added something to the perils and vitality of British life. Robert Walpole, 
while forbidding the publication of parliamentary debates, allowed journalists to 


attack him with all the virulence of eighteenth-century literature. Montesquieu, 
coming from censored France, marveled at the liberty with which Grub Street 
pelted Downing Street with poisoned ink.' A member of Parliament complained 
to the Commons in 1738 that the people of Great Britain are governed by a 
power that never was heard of, as a supreme authority, in any age or country 
before. This power, Sir, does not consist in the absolute will of the prince, in the 
direction of Parliament, in the strength of an army, in the influence of the clergy; 
it is the government of the press. The stuff which our weekly newspapers are 
filled with is received with greater reverence than Acts of Parliament; and the 
sentiments of these scribblers have more weight with the multitude than the 
opinion of the best politicians in the Kingdom.’ 


Printers worked with new fury to meet the widened demand. In London there 
were 150, in all England three hundred; two of them in this age, William Caslon 
and John Baskerville, left their names on fonts of type. Printing, publishing, and 
bookselling were still in most cases united in the same firm. One living firm, 
Longmans, was born in 1724. The word publisher usually denoted the author; 
the man who brought out the book was the bookseller. Some booksellers, like 
Johnson’s father, carried their wares to the fairs, or peddled them from town to 
town, opening a stall on market days. Their charge for a bound volume varied 
from two to five shillings; but a shilling in 1750 was worth approximately $1.25. 
Parliament had passed a copyright act in 1710, which secured to an author or his 
assigns the property rights to his book for fourteen years, with an extension to 
twenty-eight years if he survived the first period. This law, however, protected 
him only in the United Kingdom; printers in Ireland and Holland could publish 
piratical editions and (till 1739) sell them in England in competition with the 
bookseller who had paid for the book. 

Under these conditions of risk the booksellers drove hard bargains with 
authors. Usually the writer sold his copyright for a flat sum; if the volume went 
unexpectedly well, the bookseller might give the author an added sum, but this 
was not obligatory. For a book by a known author the fee ranged from one 
hundred to two hundred pounds; Hume received the exceptionally high price of 
five hundred pounds per volume for his History of England. An author might 
take subscriptions for his work, as Pope did for his translation of the Iliad; 
usually in such cases the subscriber paid half the purchase price in advance and 
the other half on delivery, and the author paid the printer. 

The great majority of authors lived in a galling poverty. Simon Ockley, after 
working for a decade on his History of the Saracens (1708-57), had to complete 
it in a debtors’ prison; Richard Savage used to tramp the streets at night for lack 


of a lodging; Johnson was poor for thirty years before he became the sovereign 
of English letters. Grub (now Milton) Street was the historic habitat of “poetry 
and poverty” (Johnson’s phrase), where hack writers—journalists, translators, 
compilers, proofreaders, magazine contributors, editors—sometimes slept three 
in a bed and dressed in a blanket for want of other clothes. This poverty was due 
not so much to the tightness of booksellers and the indifference of Walpole as to 
the unprecedented glutting of the literary market by mediocre talents 
underselling one another. The predominance of failures over successes in the 
“word business” shared with the divorce of literature from aristocratic patronage 
in debasing the social status of authors. At the same time when in France poets, 
philosophers, and historians were being welcomed into the fanciest homes and 
bosoms, in England—with two or three exceptions—they were excluded from 
“polite society” as unwashed bohemians. Perhaps that was why Congreve 
begged Voltaire not to class him as a writer. Alexander Pope challenged the 
prejudices of his time by claiming to be both a poet and a gentleman. By the 
latter word he meant a man of “gentle birth,” not a man of gentle ways. On the 
contrary! 


Il. ALEXANDER POPE: 1688-1744 


Johnson, who despised biographies that begin with a pedigree and end with a 
funeral, began his remarkable biography of Pope by telling us that “Alexander 
Pope was born in London May 22, 1688, of parents whose rank or status was 
never ascertained.”’ The father was a linen merchant who made a modest fortune 
and then retired to Binfield, near Windsor Forest. Both parents were Roman 
Catholics, and the year of Pope’s birth was also the year when the dethronement 
of James II dashed the hopes of Catholics for the abatement of the anti-Catholic 
laws. The mother was especially gentle to the boy, who was her only child. He 
inherited from her a tendency to headaches, and from his father such curvature 
of the spine that he never grew beyond four and a half feet in height. 

His early education was entrusted to Catholic priests, who made him 
proficient in Latin, and less so in Greek; other tutors taught him French and 
Italian. As his religion closed the universities and the professions to him, he 
continued his studies at home; and as his crooked figure and frail health 
handicapped him for active enterprise, his parents indulged his fondness for 
writing poetry. He tells us that As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 


I lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came.* 


At twelve he had a glimpse of Dryden pontificating in Will’s Coffeehouse; the 
sight stirred in him a wild desire for literary glory. At sixteen he composed some 
Pastorals which circulated in manuscript and won intoxicating praise; they were 
accepted for publication in 1709. Then, in 1711, in all the ripe wisdom of his 
twenty-three years, he astonished the wits of London with an Essay on Criticism 
in which—even while warning authors, A little learning is a dangerous thing; 


Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring” 


of the Muses—he laid down with magisterial finality the rules of literary art. 
Here Horace’s Ars poetica and Boileau’s Art poétique were digested into 744 
lines of good sense marvelously, often monosyllabically, phrased— What oft 
was thought, but ne’er so well expressed.° 


The youth had a flair for epigram, for compressing reams of wisdom in a line, 
and rounding each idea with a rhyme. He took his versification from Dryden, but 
his theory from Boileau. Having leisure to file his verse, he readily accepted the 
classic counsel to perfect the form, to make the goblet more precious than its 
wine. Though still professing the Catholic faith, he adopted Boileau’s doctrine 
that literature should be reason aptly dressed. Nature yes, but nature tamed by 
man; feeling yes, but chastened by intelligence. And what better guide could 
there be to such controlled and chiseled art than the practice of the ancient poets 
and orators, their resolution to be rational, and to make each part of every work 
an orderly element integrated into a harmonious whole? Here was the classic 
tradition, coming down through Italy and France, through Petrarch and 
Corneille, and now conquering England through Alexander Pope, as it seemed to 
Voltaire to have conquered Shakespeare through Addison’s Cato, and as classic 
architecture, coming down through Palladio and Serlio, through Perrault and 
Wren, had overlaid or overridden Gothic fantasies and exaltation with sober 
pediments and calm colonnades. So was formed the young poet’s concept of the 
classic mind functioning in an ideal critic: But where’s the man, who counsel 
can bestow, 


Still pleased to teach, and yet not proud to know? 
Unbias’d or by favor or by spite; 

Not dully prepossessed, nor blindly right; 

Though learn’d, well-bred, and though well-bred, sincere; 
Modestly bold and humanly severe; 

Who to a friend his faults can freely show, 

And gladly praise the merits of a foe? 

Blest with a taste exact yet unconfined, 


A knowledge both of books and human kind; 
Gen’rous converse; a soul exempt from pride; 


And love to praise, with reason on his side?’ 


There were a few such critics ready to hail such verse and measured virtue 
from a lad of twenty-three; so Addison, who must have felt himself here 
described, offered the poet, in No. 253 of The Spectator, a precious acclaim soon 
to be forgotten in wordy wars. Another poet, John Dennis, author of the play 
Appius and Virginia, thought himself abused in Pope’s uncautious lines, But 
Appius reddens at each word you speak, 


And stares, tremendous, with a threatening eye, 


Like some fierce tyrant in old tapestry,° 


and countered with Reflections, Critical and Satirical (1711). He picked real 
flaws in Pope’s thought and diction, and served them up in peppered sauce. He 
described Pope as an ugly hypocrite shaped like Cupid’s bow or a hunchbacked 
toad, and congratulated him on not having been born in classic Greece, which 
would have exposed him at birth for his deformity.° Pope licked his wounds and 
bided his time. 

He followed up his success by publishing The Rape of the Lock (1712). It was 
a frank imitation of Boileau’s Le Lutrin (1674), but by general consent it 
excelled its original. Lord Robert Petre had expressed his enthusiasm for Mrs. 
Arabella Fermor by cutting off, and running off with, a lock of her lovely hair. A 
coolness ensued between raper and rapee. A Mr. Caryll suggested to Pope that 
Arabella’s resentment might soften if the poet would tell the story in humorous 
verse and present the poem to her. It was so done and it so transpired; Mrs. 
Fermor forgave the lord, and consented to the publication of the poem. But then 
Pope, against the advice of Addison, enlarged and cluttered the lay with mock- 
heroic machinery of participating sylphs, salamanders, nymphs, and gnomes. 
This “light militia of the lower sky” fell in with the fancies of the time, and the 
amended Rape proved a success with everyone but Dennis. George Berkeley 
paused in his campaign against matter to compliment the author on the flexibility 
of his Muse. All the felicity of Pope’s versification, and his inexhaustible mint of 
imagery and phrase make the poem sparkle like the gems in “Belinda’s” hair. He 
describes with feminine learning the cosmetics with which a fairy arms the 
heroine for the wars of love, and he lists with sarcastic equivalents the vital 
issues of her day: Whether the nymph [Belinda-Arabella] shall break Diana’s 
law [of virginity], 


Or some frail china-jar receive a flaw; 
Or stain her honor, or her new brocade; 
Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade; 


Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball oer 


Belinda joins the gossip and gambling of titled company at Hampton Court, 
where 


At every word a reputation dies; 


and the poet marshals his artistry to recount a game of cards. Then, as Belinda 
bends to drink, the lusty baron snips her curl and steals away (this iambic flux is 
catching). Furious, she pursues and finds him, and throws a charge of snuff into 
his face; Sudden, with starting tears each eye o’erflows, 


And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. !? 

Meanwhile the gnomes, or sylphs, or salamanders themselves rape the lock and 
draw it, trailing clouds of glory, to the skies, where it becomes a comet 
outcoruscating Berenice’s hair. 

All this delighted the lords and ladies, the clubs and coffeehouses, of London; 
Pope found himself hailed as the cleverest poet in England; and all other poets 
became his foes. He added nothing to his fame with wearisome verses describing 
Windsor Forest (1713); nor did the Whigs, victorious in 1714, forget that in that 
poem he revealed his Catholic sympathies for the fallen dynasty.'? But he 
recaptured his audience in 1717 by carving into couplets the fabled letters of 
Héloise and Abélard. “Eloisa,” self-immured in a nunnery, bids the emasculated 
“Abelard” flaunt the laws of Church and state and come to her arms: Come, if 
thou dar’st, all charming as thou art! 


Oppose thyself to Heaven, dispute my heart; 
Come, with one glance of those deluding eyes 
Blot out each bright idea of the skies; ... 

Snatch me, just mounting, from the bless’d abode; 
Assist the friends, and tear me from my God! 


Then in another mood she tells him, 


No, fly me, far as pole from pole; 
Rise Alps between us! and whole oceans roll! 
Ah, come not, write not, think not once of me, 


Nor share one pang of all I felt for thee.!4 


Yet she trusts that in her dying hour he may come to her, not as a lover but as a 
priest: 


In sacred vestments may’st thou stand, 
The hallow’d taper trembling in thy hand, 
Present the cross before my lifted eye, 


Teach me at once, and learn of me, to die.!° 


Like almost every poet in those days Pope dreamed of writing an epic. He had 
begun one at the age of twelve. Later, studying Homer, the thought came to him 
that he might translate the Iliad into those “heroic couplets” that seemed to be 
almost his natural speech. He asked his friends about the idea; they approved. 
One of them, Jonathan Swift, introduced him to Har-ley, Bolingbroke, and other 
heads of government, hoping to get him a sustaining sinecure. Failing in this, he 
undertook to get subscriptions that would support the new Alexander prancing 
over Troy. Strategically placed between place seekers and ministry, Swift 
proclaimed that “the best poet in England was Mr. Pope, a Papist, who had 
begun a translation of Homer into English verse, for which he must have them 
all subscribe; for the author shall not begin to print till I have a thousand guineas 
for him!”'°Pope proposed to render the Iliad in six volumes quarto, for six 
guineas ($180?) the set. Despite this lordly price the subscriptions were so many, 
and the enthusiasm so great, that Bernard Lintot, bookseller, agreed to pay Pope 
two hundred pounds for each volume, and to supply him gratuitously with copies 
for his subscribers. As the 575 subscribers took 654 sets, Pope earned £5,320 
($148,960?) for the Iliad. No author in England had yet received so handsome a 
sum. The first volume, containing four cantos, appeared in 1715. It encountered 
unexpected competition from the publication, on the same day, of a translation 
of Canto I by Thomas Tickell. Addison lauded Tickell’s version, which Pope 
took to be really Addison’s; he felt the simultaneous publication to be an 
unfriendly act, and added Addison to his foes. 

If scholarship had been the only test, Pope’s translation would have deserved 
little praise. He had only a modest knowledge of Greek; he had to engage 
scholastic help; he accomplished most of his task by collating earlier translations 
and rephrasing them in the iambic-pentameter couplets that were his special 
forte. Bentley, prince of then living Hellenists, judged the performance well: “A 
pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but you must not call it Homer.”’’ The couplets and the 
drumbeat of their rhymes, the balanced phrases, clauses, and antitheses, halted 
the swift and surging style of the Greek hexameters. Nevertheless there was a 
marching grandeur, and a resource of language, in those marvelously sustained 


verses that carried them over Bentley’s protests through the eighteenth into the 
nineteenth century as the favored translation of the Iliad. “The noblest version of 
poetry that the world has ever seen,” said Johnson;'® no other translation would 
ever equal it, said Gray.'® So Britain judged until Keats looked into Chapman’s 
Homer, and Wordsworth called down a plague upon the pompous artificial style 
that pleased so many in England’s Augustan Age. 

Pope’s Iliad was published in 1715-20. Its success brought competing 
booksellers to his door. One of them begged him to edit Shakespeare’s plays; he 
foolishly agreed, blind to the chasm that divided him from Shakespeare in mind 
and art. He toiled impatiently at the uncongenial task; the edition appeared in 
1725, and was soon riddled as incompetent by Lewis Theobald, the best 
Shakespearean scholar of the day. Pope crucified him in The Dunciad. 

Meanwhile Lintot persuaded him to translate the Odyssey, offering a hundred 
pounds for each of five volumes; and subscribers took 819 sets. But now, 
lacking the stimulus of youth and need, Pope tired of cutting couplets, and 
delegated half the work to two Cambridge scholars, who soon learned to 
counterfeit his style. He had forewarned subscribers that he would use aides; but 
in publishing his Odyssey (1725—26)—far inferior to his Iliad—he credited these 
assistants with five books of the twenty-four; actually they had translated 
twelve.” He paid them £ 770; he himself netted £3,500, rightly feeling that his 
name had sold the book. The two translations made him financially independent. 
Now, “thanks to Homer,” he said, he could “live and thrive indebted to no prince 
or peer alive.”*! 

In 1718 he bought a villa at Twickenham, with a garden of five acres sloping 
to the Thames. He designed the garden in “natural” style, avoiding the classical 
regularity that he practiced in his verse; “a tree,” he said, “is a nobler object than 
a prince in his coronation robes.”** From his house he had a tunnel dug under an 
intervening highway to emerge into the garden; this “grotto” he decorated 
fancifully with shells, crystals, coral, petrifacts, mirrors, and little obelisks. In 
that cool retreat he entertained many famous friends—Swift, Gay, Congreve, 
Bolingbroke, Arbuthnot, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Princess Caroline, and 
Voltaire. Lady Mary was his neighbor in what they both called “Twitnam”; 
Bolingbroke lived at Dawley, close by; London was only eleven miles away, by 
a pleasant boat ride on the Thames; and nearer still were the royal palaces at 
Richmond, Hampton Court, and Kew. 

Dr. John Arbuthnot, whose History of John Bull (1712) had given England a 
personality and a name, joined Swift, Congreve, Gay, and Pope in the famous 
Scriblerus Club (1713-15), dedicated to ridiculing every kind of quackery and 
ineptitude. All their victims were added to the swelling roster of Pope’s foes. 


With Lady Mary he had a half-real, half-literary romance that ended in bitter 
enmity. Swift sometimes stayed with him, as when publishing Gulliver (1726); 
the two exchanged misanthropies, and some letters that revealed the tenderness 
under their carapaces.**? Pope’s acquaintance with Bolingbroke began about 
1713, and developed into a philosophical tutelage. Each paid the other fulsome 
compliments. “I really think,” said Pope, “that there is something in that great 
man which looks as if it were placed here by mistake from some higher sphere”; 
and Bolingbroke, when Pope was dying, said, “I have known him these thirty 
years, and value myself more on this man’s love”—whereat, we are told, his 
voice failed.” 

There must have been something to love in this poet whom tradition, and 
sometimes his own pen, have pictured as quarrelsome, deceitful, mean, and vain. 
We should always remember that he was forgivably embittered by the daily 
humiliation of his physical disabilities. In early life he had been beautiful of 
face, and of pleasant temper; and his face always remained attractive, if only by 
the animation of his eyes. But as he grew up the curvature of his spine became 
more painfully pronounced. He described himself as “a lively little creature, with 
long legs and arms; a spider is no ill emblem of him; he has been taken at a 
distance for a small windmill.”*°(We are reminded of the pitiful Scarron.) At 
table, to be on a level with others, he had to be propped up on a raised seat like a 
child. He required almost constant attendance. He could not go to bed or get up 
without help; could not dress or undress himself; had difficulty in keeping 
himself clean. On rising he could scarce hold himself erect until his servant laced 
him in a bodice of stiff canvas. His legs were so thin that he wore three pairs of 
stockings to enlarge their size and keep them warm. He was so sensitive to cold 
that he wore “a kind of fur doublet” under a shirt of coarse warm linen. He rarely 
knew the zest of health. Lord Bathurst said of him that he had headaches four 
days a week, and was sick the other three. It is a marvel that Jonathan 
Richardson could have painted so presentable a portrait of Pope *°—all alertness 
and sensitivity; but in the bust by Roubillac *” we can see the tortured body 
torturing the mind. 

It would be cruel to expect such a man to be even-tempered, complaisant, 
cheerful, or kind. Like any invalid he became irritable, demanding, and morose; 
he seldom came closer to laughter than a smile. Deprived of all physical charm, 
he comforted himself with pride of place and vanity of intellect. Like a weak or 
wounded animal, and as one of an oppressed minority, he developed cunning, 
evasion, and subtlety; he soon learned to lie, even to practice dishonesty with his 
friends. He flattered the aristocracy, but he scorned to write acquisitive 
dedications. He had the courage to refuse a pension offered him by a government 


that he despised. 

We see some lovable qualities in his private life. Swift called him “the most 
dutiful son I have ever known or heard of.” *° His affection for his mother was 
the purest and most lasting sentiment of his troubled spirit; in her ninety-first 
year he wrote that her daily company made him insensitive to any lack of other 
domestic attachments. His sexual morals were better in practice than in speech; 
his frame was not adapted to fornication, but his tongue and pen could be 
licentious ad nauseam. *° Even to the two women with whom he thought he was 
in love he wrote with a loose freedom that none but a trull would tolerate today. 
And yet one of these, Martha Blount, developed for the infirm poet a devotion 
that gossip mistook for a liaison. In 1730 he described her as “a friend ... with 
whom I have spent three or four hours a day these fifteen years.” °° In his 
premature old age he became dependent upon her affection, and he bequeathed 
to her nearly all of his substantial estate. 

Always conscious of his bodily defects, he felt with double keenness every 
word critical of his character or his poetry. It was an age preeminent in the 
vindictiveness of its literary wars; and Pope returned abuse with abuse 
sometimes unfit to print. In 1728 he gathered his foes and critics into the corral 
of his verse, and let loose upon them all the arrows of his wrath in his most 
powerful and disagreeable work. It was anonymous, but all literate London saw 
his signature in its style. Treading the rugged path of Dryden’s MacFlecknoe 
(1682), Pope’s Dunciad hailed the scribes of Grub Street as the leading dunces 
of the Court of Dullness, where Theobald is king. He mourned the death of Wren 
and Gay, and the Hiberniating exile of Swift, who was dying “like a poisoned rat 
in a hole’—i.e., Dublin Cathedral. For the rest he saw nothing about him but a 
venal and tasteless mediocrity. Theobald, Dennis, Blackmore, Osborne, Curll, 
Cibber, Oldmixon, Smedley, Arnall received in turn their meed of lashes, taunts, 


and filth—for the poet, perhaps as an attribute of impotence, had a flair for offal. 
DL 


In a later edition Pope, through the mouth of the poet Savage, told with 
pleasure how, on the date of first publication, a crowd of authors besieged the 
bookseller, threatening him with violence if he published the poem; how this 
made the public more avid for copies; how one edition after another was 
demanded and consumed; how the victims formed clubs to concert vengeance 
upon Pope, and destroyed him in effigy. Dennis’ son came with a cudgel to beat 
Pope, but was diverted by Lord Bathurst; thereafter, for a while, Pope took with 
him on his walks two pistols and his great Dane. Several victims countered with 
pamphlets; Pope and his friends started (1730) The Grub Street Journal to 
continue the war. In 1742 he issued a fourth book of The Dunciad, in which, 


hungry for new enemies, he attacked the pedagogues and the freethinkers—who 
boast that We nobly take the high Priori Road, 


And reason downward till we doubt of God; 
Make Nature still encroach upon His plan, 
And shove Him off as far as e’er we can; ... 
Or, at one bound o’erleaping all His laws, 
Make God man’s image, man the final cause, 
Find virtue local, all relation scorn, 

See all in self, and but for self be born; 

Of nought so certain as our reason still, 

Of nought so doubtful as of soul and will. °7 


Obviously Pope had been delving into philosophy, and not only with 
Bolingbroke; Hume’s dissolvent Treatise of Human Nature had appeared in 
1739, three years before this Book IV of The Dunciad. There is some evidence 
that the Viscount had already transmitted to the poet the deism of Shaftesbury 
sharpened with the wisdom of the world. °° Enough of satire and trivialities, said 
Bolingbroke; turn your Muse to divine philosophy. “Lord Bathurst,” reported 
Joseph Warton, “repeatedly assured me that he had read the whole scheme of the 
Essay [on Man] in the handwriting of Bolingbroke, and drawn up in a series of 
propositions which Pope was to versify and illustrate.” ** Pope seems to have 
done this, even to using specific phrases of the lordly skeptic, * but he added 
some saving remnants of his Christian creed. So he issued his Essay on Man: 
Epistle I in February, 1733; Epistles II and III later in that year; Epistle [TV in 
1734. Soon it was translated into French, and a dozen Gauls hailed it as one of 
the most brilliant unions of poetry and philosophy ever composed. 

Today it is remembered chiefly for lines that everyone knows; let us do Pope 
the justice to see them in the setting of his art and thought. He begins with an 
apostrophe to Bolingbroke: 


Awake, my St. John! leave all meaner things 
To low ambition and the pride of kings. 

Let us (since life can little more supply 

Than just to look about us and to die) 

Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man; 

A mighty maze! but not without a plan; ... 
Together let us beat this ample field,... 

Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 


But vindicate the ways of God to man. i 


Here, of course, is a memory of Leibniz’ Theodicy and Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


°7 Pope proceeds to warn philosophers against hoping or pretending to 
understand—‘“Can a part contain the whole?” Let us be grateful that our reason 
is limited and our future unknown: The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed today, 


Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? 
Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. id 


There is a secret pessimism here; hope can survive only through ignorance: 


Hope humbly, then; with trembling pinions soar; 
Wait the great teacher, Death, and God adore. 
What future bliss He gives not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 


Man never Is, but always To be, blest. oe 


We cannot see the reason for the apparent injustices of life; we must recognize 
that nature is not made for man, that God must order all things for all things, not 
for man alone. Pope describes the “vast Chain of Being” between the lowest 
creatures through man and angel to God, and he keeps his faith in a divine order, 
however hidden from our ken: All Nature is but art, unknown to thee; 


All chance, direction which thou canst not see; 
All discord, harmony not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good; 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 


One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. a0 


The first lesson is intellectual humility. Then a magnificent remembrance of 
Pascal: 


Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man. 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great, ... 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl’d: 


The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! - 


Within these human limits let us agree that “self-love, the spring of motion, 
act[ivate]s the soul,” but also that reason must enter to give order and balance to 
our passions and save us from vice. For 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 


Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
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We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
These passions, though they are all modes of self-love, are parts of the divine 
design, and may tend to an end good even to our blind vision. So the lust for the 
flesh continues the race, and mutual interest begot society. Social organization 
and religious belief are obvious boons, though kings and creeds have stained 
history with human blood. 


For forms of government let fools contest; 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 
For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight; 


His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. # 


The fourth epistle of the Essay on Man examines happiness, and labors to 
equate it with virtue. If the good man suffers misfortunes, and the wicked 
sometimes prosper, it is because the Universal Cause 


Acts not by partial but by general laws; = 

God ordains the whole, but leaves the parts to the laws of nature and to man’s 
free will. Some of us mourn the inequality of possessions as a source of 
unhappiness; but class divisions are necessary to government; Order is Heaven’s 
first law; and this confessed, 


Some are, and must be, greater than the rest. #0 


This is not as clear as a day in June, but what else could be said to (or by?) 
Viscount Bolingbroke? And despite the inequality of natural and acquired gifts, 
happiness is evenly distributed; the poor man is quite as happy as the king. Nor 
is the prosperous villain really happy; he hugs his gains but feels the world’s 
contempt, while the just man, even in injustice, has a soul at peace. 

What strikes us first in the Essay on Man is the unrivaled compactness of the 
style. “I chose verse,” said Pope, “because I found I could express them [ideas] I 
more shortly this way than in prose.” “© No one, not Shakespeare himself, 
equaled Pope in gathering infinite riches—at least considerable meaning—in a 
little room. Here in 652 couplets are more memorable lines than in any equal 
area of literature outside the New Testament. Pope knew his limits; he explicitly 
disclaimed originality of ideas; he proposed to rephrase a deistic and optimistic 


philosophy in syncopated art, and he succeeded. In this poem he laid aside his 
Catholic creed at least pro tempore. He kept God as a First Cause only, who 
exerts no “particular providence” to help the virtuous man from the wiles of the 
wicked. There are no miracles in this system, no God-given Scriptures, no 
falling Adam or atoning Christ; a vague hope of heaven, but no word of hell. 

Many critics assailed the poem as versified humanism. “The proper study of 
mankind is man” defined one aspect of humanism, and seemed to scuttle all 
theology. When the Essay was translated into French it was pounced upon by a 
Swiss pastor, Jean Crousaz, who argued that Pope had left God off on a siding in 
a poem supposed to vindicate the ways of God to man. No other than the potent 
William Warburton came to Pope’s defense against this alien attack; the poem, 
vouched the future bishop, was a work of impeccable Christian piety. To calm 
the clergy Pope published in 1738 a lovely hymn, “The Universal Prayer.” The 
orthodox were not quite satisfied, but the storm died down. On the Continent the 
Essay was hailed with hyperboles; “in my opinion,” Voltaire judged, “the finest, 
the most useful, the sublimest didactic poem that has ever been written in any 
language.” * 

In 1735 Pope prefaced a volume of satires with an “Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot,” 
defending his life and works, and dispatching further enemies. Here came the 
famous picture of Addison as “Atticus,” and the murderous exposure of the 
ambisexual Lord Hervey, who had made the mistake of calling Pope “hard as thy 
heart, and as thy birth obscure.” *° Pope transfixed him as “Sporus” in lines that 
show the poet at his best and worst: What? that thing of silk, 


Sporus, that mere white curd of ass’s milk? 

Satire or sense, alas! can Sporus feel, 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? 

Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 

This painted child of dirt, that stinks and stings ... 
Whether in florid impotence he speaks, 

And as the prompter breathes, the puppet squeaks; 
Or, at the ear of Eve, familiar toad, 

Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad, 

In puns, or politics, or tales, or lies, 

Or spite, or smut, or rhymes, or blasphemies, 

His wit all seesaw, between that and this, 

Now high, now low, now master up, now miss, 
And he himself one vile antithesis. 

Amphibious thing! that acting either part, 

The trifling head, or the corrupted heart, 

Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board, 


Now trips a lady, and now struts a lord. se 


Pope was proud of his facility in such assassinations— 


Yes, I am proud; I must be proud to see 


Men, not afraid of God, afraid of me. an 


He excused his bitterness on the ground that the age was threatened with the 
triumph of stupidity, and needed a scorpion to sting it into sense. But in 1743 he 
concluded that he had lost the battle; in his last revision of The Dunciad he 
painted a powerful picture—Donne’s forebodings in Miltonic tones—of religion, 
morals, order, and art in universal darkness and decline. The Goddess of 
Dullness, enthroned, yawns upon a dying world: She comes! she comes! The 
sable throne behold 


Of night primeval and of Chaos old! 

Before her, fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 

And all its varying rainbows die away. ... 

As one by one, at dread Medea’s strain, 

The sick’ning stars fade off th’ ethereal plain; ... 
Thus at her felt approach, and secret might, 

Art after art goes out, and all is night. 

See skulking Truth to her old cavern fled, 
Mountains of casuistry heaped o’er her head! 
Philosophy, that leaned on Heaven before, 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 
Physic [science] of metaphysic begs defense [against Hume?], 
And metaphysic calls for aid on Sense [Locke? ]! 
See mystery to mathematics [Newton?] fly! 

In vain! they gaze, turn giddy, rave, and die. 
Religion blushing veils her sacred fires, 

And unawares morality expires. ... 

Lo, thy dread empire, Chaos! is restored; 

Light dies before thy uncreating word; 


Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the curtain fall, 
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And universal darkness buries al 
Perhaps he mistook his own decomposition for the collapse of the cosmos. At 
the age of fifty-five he was already dying of old age. Dropsy made it difficult for 
him to walk, asthma made it painful for him to breathe. On May 6, 1744, he fell 
into delirium, from which he emerged at intervals; in one of these he expressed 
his confidence in life after death. A Catholic friend asked if he should call a 
priest; Pope answered, “I do not think it essential, but it will be very right, and I 


thank you for putting me in mind of it.” °* He died on May 30, “so placidly” (if 
we may believe Johnson) “that the attendants did not discern the exact time of 
his expiration.” As a Catholic, he was ineligible for burial in Westminster 
Abbey; he was interred beside his father and mother in Twickenham. 


Was he a gentleman? No; his vituperative hatreds shared in poisoning the 
literary air of England in the first half of the eighteenth century; his physical 
sufferings produced acrid acids, and deprived him of the strength that overflows 
in charity. Was he a genius? Of course: not in thought, which he borrowed, but 
in form, which he perfected in his genre. Thackeray called him “the greatest 
literary artist that the world has seen.” *° In felicity of speech, compression of 
expression, fertility of phrase, he was the paragon of his time. Even the French 
accepted him as the greatest poet of his generation; Voltaire looked up to him 
and imitated him, as in the Discours sur l’homme. For thirty years—longer than 
any other poet—he was the sovereign of English verse, and for thirty more he 
was the model of English bards till Wordsworth announced another age. 

For us today, hurried with all our leisure, Pope’s couplets, mechanically 
sliced, or rising and falling “like a seesaw,” ** possess a virtus dormitiva, 
periodically arousing us with epigrams. Even the brilliant Essay on Man is 
poetry only in its feet and rhymes. Its workmanship is too visible; the artist has 
forgotten Horace’s counsel to hide his art. He forgot, too, Horace’s warning that 
the poet must himself have feeling before he can convey it; Pope felt, but mostly 
to scorn and revile. He lacked the sense of beauty for noble actions or feminine 
grace. His imagination was exhausted in finding correct, incisive, concentrated 
words for old ideas; it did not reach out to grasp the ideal forms that inspire great 
poets and philosophers. Only his hatreds gave him wings. 

He remains the chief poetic symbol of England’s “Augustan Age”—whose 
bounds might be defined by his life, 1688-1744. The growing familiarity of the 
British mind with the classics of Greece and Rome, and with the French drama 
of the grand Siécle; the influence of aristocracy—of class dominating mass—in 
speech, manners, polite vocabulary, and gracious ease; the reaction of reason and 
realism after Elizabethan extravagance and Puritan converse with God; the 
passage of French norms to England with the Restoration; the new prestige of 
science and philosophy: all these collaborated to bring the prevalent forms of 
English poetry under the classic rules of Horace and Boileau. An age of criticism 
succeeded an age of imagination; whereas in Elizabethan England poetry 
invaded and colored prose, now in Augustan England prose degraded and 
discolored poetry. The impress of this “neoclassic” literature on the English 
language was good and bad: it gave it a new precision, clarity, and elegance; it 


forfeited the vitality, force, and warmth of Elizabethan speech. The old 
ebullience and individualism of character and expression yielded to a 
superimposed order that compelled conformity in life and form in literature. 
Youth became middle age. 

This neoclassical style spoke for only a part of English life; it had no room for 
rebellion, sentiment, or idealizing love. Even during Pope’s pontificate there 
were British poets who cried out against artificiality and logic, tured from 
reason to nature, and found a voice for feeling, wonder, imagination, brooding 
melancholy and grieving hope. At the peak of England’s classic age the 
Romantic movement began. 


III. THE VOICES OF FEELING 


Neoclassic poetry contemplated hardly anything but the world of print. It saw 
Homer and Horace, Addison and Pope, more vividly than the men and women 
who passed in the streets, or the weather and landscapes that entered daily into 
human moods. But now literature again discovered what philosophers had so 
long argued, that man is a general and abstract notion; that only men exist, 
fondly individual and jealously real. Poets deepened themselves by touching the 
earth, by feeling and responding to fields, hills, sea, and sky, and by reaching 
down beneath ideas to the secret sentiments that speech less manifested than 
concealed. They shrugged off discourse, and resolved to sing; the lyric returned, 
the epic died away. The longing for supernatural comfort, for some mystic 
wonder enlarging life, survived the deistic attack on miracles, and sought 
increasingly, in medieval myths, Oriental romances, and Gothic forms, some 
escape from the harsh realities of this nether world. 

Of course there had always been voices of feeling. Had not Steele’s Christian 
Hero (1701) lauded old faith and kindly sentiment? Had not Shaftesbury’s 
Characteristics (1711) centered human life on “passion” and “affection”? Would 
not the skeptic Hume and the economist Smith derive all morality from fellow 
feeling, sympathy? Nevertheless it was James Thomson who struck the first 
clear blow for “sensibility.” 

He was the son of a poor parson in the hills of Scotland. He went down to 
Edinburgh to study for the ministry, but was deterred by professorial 
condemnation of his diction as profanely poetical. He migrated to London, was 
robbed en route, approached starvation, and sold his poem Winter (1726) to buy 
a pair of shoes. °°? However, its dedication to Sir Spencer Compton brought him 
twenty guineas for his compliments; the English nobles were not as deaf or tight 


as Johnson thought. Thomson recalled the crunch of boots in the crust of snow, 
and how he had Heard the winds roar and the deep torrent burst, 


Or seen the deep-fermenting tempest brewed 
In the grim evening sky; 


how he had watched from the shore the winds plow up the sea, turning “from its 
bottom the discolored deep,” tearing ships from their anchorage, lifting them 
precariously upon one wave, pressing them down ominously beneath the next, 
flinging them upon “sharp rock or shoal insidious,” and scattering them “in loose 
fragments ... floating round.” He pictured the peasant caught in a blizzard of 
blinding snow, sinking icy feet into deeper drifts as he struggles on, until he can 
lift his boots no more, and falls exhausted into a frozen death. 


Ah, little think the gay, licentious proud ... 
How many feel, this very moment, death 

And all the sad variety of pain; ... 

How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms, 
Shut from the common air and common use 
Of their own limbs; how many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery, sore pierced by wintry winds; 

How many shrink into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless poverty. ... 


Here was a new note of pity to shame Pall Mall and Downing Street, and a 
refreshing return to Milton’s blank verse after what Thomson called the “little 
glittering prettiness” of Pope’s rhymes. 

Another year and patron saw Thomson’s Summer through the press (1727), 
and in that year he joined, with a famous poem, in the cry for war with Spain: 


When Britain first at Heaven’s command 
Arose from out the azure main, 

This was the charter of her land, 

And guardian angels sung this strain: 
Rule, Britannia, rule the waves; 

Britons never will be slaves. 


From London he wandered for days and weeks into the countryside, 
absorbing with a poet’s doubled senses “each rural sight, each rural sound”; 
loving the “smell of dairy” coming from the farms, thrilled by the sun 
triumphing after rain, or anticipating Keats’s autumnal melancholy mood. So he 


published Spring in 1728, and, adding Autumn (“the envenomed leaf begins to 
curl”), united all four poems in The Seasons (1730). He was rewarded with a 
tour of the Continent as companion to Charles Talbot, son of the current 
Chancellor. Returning, he lived in ease and wrote poor poetry till the Chancellor 
died (1737). After another stay with poverty he was introduced to the Prince of 
Wales, who asked him about the state of his affairs; Thomson replied “that they 
were in a more poetical posture than formerly,” and received a pension of a 
hundred pounds for his quip. Suddenly a cold caught on the Thames ended his 
life at the age of forty-eight. 

The Seasons set a style in the minor verse of England, and found followers in 
France; there Jean Francois de Saint-Lambert, who stole Emilie from Voltaire, 
composed Les Saisons (1769). While heroic couplets strutted across the century, 
Edward Young, William Collins, William Shenstone, Mark Akenside, and 
Thomas Gray widened the Romantic road to Wordsworth and Chatterton. 
Young, after writing gay nothings till sixty, feathered his celestial nest with 
Night Thoughts on Life, Death, and Immortality (1742-44). Voltaire dismissed 
this nocturnal emission as “a confused mixture of bombast and obscure 
trivialities”; but perhaps that was because Young had pricked him with an 
epigram: You are so witty, profligate, and thin, 


At once we think you Milton, Death, and sin. - 


William Collins lived half as long as Young, and wrote twice as little and as 
well. Evading a call to the ministry, he spent his last pennies polishing to 
perfection the fifteen hundred lines he composed before he went mad and died 
(1759), aged thirty-eight. Finer than his lauded “Ode to Evening” is his epitaph 
for the British soldiers who had fallen in battle in 1745: How sleep the brave 
who sink to rest 


By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 


And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 


Most memorable among these poets of sensibility was the strange spirit who 
gave our youthful melancholy many a tender phrase. Thomas Gray was one of 
twelve children born to a London scrivener; eleven of them died in infancy; 
Thomas survived that dangerous age only because his mother, seeing him in 
convulsions, used her scissors to open his vein. At eleven he went to Eton, where 
he began fateful friendships with Horace Walpole and Richard West. Then to 
Cambridge, which he found “full of doleful creatures” and dreary dons. He 
proposed to study law, but slipped into entomology and poetry; eventually he 
became so learned in languages, sciences, and history that his verse was stifled 
with scholarship. 

In 1739 he toured the Continent with Horace Walpole. Crossing the Alps in 
winter, he reported that “not a precipice, not a torrent, not a cliff but is pregnant 
with religion and poetry”; in 1740, writing from Rome, he introduced the word 
picturesque into the English language; even in 1755 Johnson’s Dictionary knew 
it not. In Reggio Emilia he and Walpole quarreled; Horace had been too 
conscious of his pedigree, Thomas too proud of his poverty; a “mutual friend” 
betrayed to each of them the other’s private opinion; they parted, and Gray went 
on alone to Venice, Grenoble, and London. 

The death of his friend West (1742) at the age of twenty-six made him resent 
life. He retired to the home of an uncle at Stoke Poges; there, amid his continued 
studies, he wrote (1742) his “Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College.” 
Looking from a safe remove upon those scholastic scenes, he thought of his 
friend so prematurely dead; and beyond the sports and gaiety of those youths he 
saw with morose vision their troubled destinies: These shall the fury Passions 
tear, 


The vultures of the mind, 

Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that skulks behind; 

Or pining Love shall waste their youth, 


Or Jealousy with rankling tooth 
That inly gnaws the secret heart, 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visaged comfortless Despair, 
And Sorrow’s piercing dart. ... 


Lo! in the vale of years beneath, 

A grisly troop are seen, 

The painful family of Death, 

More hideous than their Queen. 

This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every laboring sinew strains, 
Those in the deeper vitals rage; 

Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 

That numbs the soul with icy hand, 

And slow-consuming Age. 


To each his sufferings; all are men, 
Condemned alike to groan, 

The tender for another’s pain, 

The unfeeling for his own. 

Yet ah! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies? 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more; where ignorance is bliss 

’Tis folly to be wise. 


Late in 1742 Gray returned to Cambridge to resume his studies. To Walpole, 
reconciled, he sent (1750) his “Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard.” 
Walpole gave it some private circulation; a pirate publisher printed and garbled 
it; to protect his verse Gray let Dodsley issue a better, though still imperfect, 
version (1751). In this, one of the finest poems of the century, Gray clothed a 
romantic melancholy in chiseled classical form, replacing Pope’s “clanging 
couplets” with quiet quatrains moving in melodious dignity to their somber end. 

In 1753 his mother died; he wrote a tender epitaph, and buried himself in 
poetry. In an ode on “The Progress of Poesy” he hailed the passage of the Muses 
from Greece and Rome to “Albion”; he confessed his boyhood aspiration to rival 
Pindar, and begged of Poetry the gift of an “unconquerable mind.” A still loftier 
ode, “The Bard,” saw in the poets a redeeming feature of British life, exposing 
vice and tyranny. These two Pindaric Odes, published by Walpole’s press at 
Strawberry Hill, were so artificial in form, so recondite in classical and medieval 
allusions, that only scholars could understand them. Gray wrapped his solitude 


in pride. “I would not have put another [explanatory] note to save the souls of all 
the owls in London. It is extremely well as it is—nobody understands me, and I 
am perfectly satisfied.” °’ The owls were familiar with such whistling in the 
dark. 

Morose in his room at Peterhouse, Cambridge, too poor and timid to marry, 
too sensitive for the scuffle of life, Gray became a melancholy introvert. Some 
undergraduates, resenting his distance and dignity, and knowing his fear of fire, 
startled him one night by shouting, under his window, that the hall was aflame. 
In his nightshirt, says a disputed story, he let himself out of the window and slid 
down a rope—into a tub of water placed by the pranksters to receive him. * In 
1769 he toured the English lakes; in the Journal that he wrote (in a remarkably 
beautiful hand) he first made England realize the loveliness of that region. On 
another tour, at Malvern, he received a copy of The Deserted Village; “this 
man,” he exclaimed, “is a poet.” Then gout ended his travels, and soon afterward 
his life (1771). 

For a time his reputation was extreme. By common consent, in 1757, he stood 
at the head of English poets; he was offered the laureateship, but declined. 
Cowper, passing over Milton, called Gray “the only poet since Shakespeare 
entitled to the character of sublime.” Adam Smith, passing over Shakespeare, 
added: “Gray joins to the sublimity of Milton the elegance and harmony of Pope; 
and nothing is wanting to render him, perhaps, the first poet in the English 
language, but to have written a little more.” °° Johnson admired the “Elegy,” but 
was learned enough to find a score of flaws in the odes; “Gray has a kind of 
strutting dignity, and is tall by walking on tiptoe.... I confess that I contemplate 
his poetry with less satisfaction than his life.” °° 

We might justly invert that oracle. Gray’s was an unhappy, unprepossessing 
life, from the quarrel with Walpole to the tale of a tub. Its noblest events were 
three or four poems that will remain for yet many generations among the most 
convincing arguments for the “progress of poesy” from Greece to Rome to 
Albion. 


IV. THE STAGE 


What were the London theaters doing in this half century? They were chiefly 
the Drury Lane and (from 1733) the Covent Garden; there were minor stages in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Goodman’s Fields; the Hay market had a Little Theatre 
for comedies, and His Majesty’s Theatre for opera; altogether London had twice 
as many theaters as Paris. Performances began at 6 p.m. The audience had 


changed its character since Restoration days; “society” now withdrew from the 
theater to the opera. Favored or moneyed auditors still sat on the stage. The “pit” 
and galleries seated almost two thousand persons; there the middle class 
predominated, and determined by its applause the reception and quality of the 
plays; hence the rising competition of bourgeois with romantic themes. Women 
took all female parts, and many male hearts; now began the reign of famous 
actresses like Kitty Clive and Peg Woffington—whom Hogarth painted and 
Charles Reade novelized. 

As the “first, great, ruling passion of actors,” said Garrick, “is to eat,” °' they 
preferred plays spiced with sex. Said Fielding’s Parson Adams, “I never heard of 
any plays fit for a Christian to read but Addison’s, and [Steele’s] The Conscious 
Lovers”; however, Fielding himself produced bawdy comedies. ® Voltaire 
described the theaters in England as “without decency.” Sir John Barnard 
appealed to the House of Commons in 1735 for some check on the theaters, 
alleging that “the British nation ... were now so extravagantly addicted to lewd 
and idle diversions ... that it was astonishing to all Europe that Italian eunuchs 
and signoras should have set salaries equal to those of the Lords of the 
Treasury.” © Nothing was done about immoral scenes and lines; but when 
Fielding and Gay made the theater a vehicle of political satire, attacking both 
Robert Walpole and George II, the minister, usually tolerant of opposition, 
carried through Parliament a Licensing Act (1737) directing the Lord 
Chamberlain to exercise more rigor in granting permission for dramatic 
representations. ' 

In the Encyelopédie Diderot went out of his way to praise a play, The London 
Merchant, produced in London in 1731. It interested Diderot because it marked 
the introduction of middle-class tragedy to the British stage. The French classic 
drama had established the principle that tragedy belonged to the aristocracy, and 
would lose caste and dignity if it descended to bourgeois scenes. George Lillo 
took a double risk: he brought tragic drama down to a tradesman’s home, and he 
wrote in prose. Thorow-good, the honest merchant, upholds “the dignity of our 
profession,” and trusts that “as the name of merchant never degrades the 
gentleman, so by no means does it exclude him.” The plot is the ruin of a 
merchant’s apprentice by a seductive courtesan; the theme is embroidered with 
moral exhortations, and is swathed in sentiment. It was applauded by a middle 
class glad to see its virtues and ideals presented on a British stage. Diderot 
welcomed and imitated it in his campaign to introduce tragédie domestique et 
bourgeoise to the French theater; Lessing adopted its tone in Miss Sara Sampson 
(1755). The middle classes were asserting themselves in literature as in politics. 

In Scotland the dramatic pot was set to boiling by John Home, who offended 


his fellow clergymen by writing and producing (1756) Douglas, the most 
successful tragic drama of its time. John’s cousin, David Hume, in a burst of 
enthusiasm hardly becoming a skeptic philosopher, hailed him as “a true disciple 
of Sophocles and Racine,” who might “in time vindicate the English stage from 
the reproach of barbarism.” ®* When Garrick refused the play Hume, Lord 
Karnes (Henry Home), and the “Moderates” among the Scottish clergy arranged 
for its production in Edinburgh, and David acted as ticket seller. The event was a 
triumph for all Homes and Humes, and for the rest of Scotland, for Home had 
transformed an old Scottish ballad into a patriotic drama that brought tears of joy 
to Scottish eyes. We must except the Edinburgh Presbytery of the Kirk, which 
denounced Home as a disgrace to his cloth, and reminded him of “the opinion 
which the Christian Church has always entertained of stage plays and players as 
prejudicial to the interest of religion and morality.” © Formal accusations were 
issued against Home and another minister, Alexander Carlyle, for attending the 
performance. David Hume, aflame with kinship, dedicated his Four 
Dissertations to his cousin, and wrote a hot indictment of intolerance. John 
resigned from the ministry, went to London, and saw his Douglas produced with 
Peg Woffington in the female lead (1757). There too it was a triumph; the Scots 
in London gathered to applaud it; and at the close of this London premiere a Scot 
called down from the gallery, “Ou, fie, lads, fot [what] think ye o’ yir Willy 
Shakespeare now?” °° The play, as dead today as Addison’s Cato, kept the stage 
on and off for a generation. When Mrs. Siddons played it in Edinburgh in 1784, 
the General Assembly of the Kirk “was obliged to fix all its important business 
for the alternate days when she did not act.” ° 

The most hilarious success of the London stage in this period was The 
Beggar’s Opera. John Gay began as a merchant’s apprentice, rose to be 
secretary to the Earl of Clarendon, and became one of the liveliest members of 
the Scriblerus Club. Pope described him as Of manners gentle, of affections 
mild; 


In wit a man; simplicity, a child; 
With native humor temp’ring virtuous rage, 
Form’d to delight at once and lash the age. se 


Gay made his mark in 1716 with Trivia, or The Art of Walking the Streets of 
London. The clatter of wagon wheels on paving stones, the drivers urging their 
horses with whip and tongue, the “draggled damsel” bearing fish for 
Billingsgate, the serenity of “Pell Mell” with fragrant ladies leaning on the arms 
of beaux, the pedestrian weaving his way through a game of football filling the 


street, the gentle thieves who with “unfelt fingers make thy pocket light,” and 
the burly “watchman who with friendly light will teach thy reeling steps to tread 
aright,” and guide you to your door: Trivia still provides all this and more for 
those who would visualize the London of 1716. 

In 1720 Gay’s Poems were published by subscription, and brought him a 
thousand pounds; these he lost in the crash of the South Sea Company. Pope and 
others came to his aid, but in 1728 he lifted himself to renewed prosperity with 
The Beggar’s Opera. The introduction presents the beggar, who presents his 
opera. This begins with a ballad sung by Peachum, who (like Jonathan Wild) 
pretends to serve the law by reporting thieves (when they refuse to serve him), 
but actually is a dealer in stolen goods. He calls himself an honest man because 
“all professions be-rogue one another,” and are moved by the greed for gain. His 
affairs are muddled by the fact that his daughter Polly has fallen in love with, 
perhaps has married, the dashing, handsome highwayman Captain Macheath; 
this will interfere with the use of Polly’s charms in managing buyers, sellers, and 
constables. Mrs. Peachum reassures him: Why must our Polly, forsooth, differ 
from her sex, and love only her husband, and why must our Polly’s marriage, 
contrary to all observation, make her the less followed by other men? All men 
are thieves in love, and like a woman the better for being another’s property. °° 


However, Mrs. Peachum warns her daughter: 


You know, Polly, I am not against your toying a trifle with a customer in the way of business, or to 
get out a secret or so; but if I find that you have played the fool, and are married, you jade you, I’ll 
cut your throat. 


Polly excuses her marriage in a ballad: 


Can love be controlled by advice? 

Will Cupid our mothers obey? 

Though my heart were as frozen as ice, 

At his flame ’twould have melted away. 
When he kissed me, so closely he pressed, 
’Twas so sweet that I must have complied; 
So I thought it both safest and best 


To marry, for fear you should chide. ”° 


Peachum rages; he is afraid that Macheath will kill him and his wife to inherit 
their fortune through Polly. He schemes to betray Macheath to the law and have 
him safely hanged. Macheath comes on the scene, comforts Polly with pressures, 
and assures her that henceforth he will be monogamous: My heart was so free 


It roved like the bee, 

Till Polly my passion requited; 
I sipped each flower, 

I changed every hour, 

But here every flower is united. 


She begs him to swear that if transported he will take her with him. He swears: 
“Ts there any power ... that could tear me from thee? You might sooner tear a 
pension from a courtier, a fee from a lawyer, a pretty woman from a looking 
glass.” And they join in a charming duet: HE. Were I laid on Greenland’s coast, 
And in my arms embraced my lass, 

Warm amidst eternal frost, 

Too soon the half-year’s night would pass. 


SHE. Were I sold on Indian soil, 
Soon as the burning day was closed, 
I could mock the sultry toil 
When on my charmer’s breast reposed. 
HE. And I would love you all the day, 
SHE. Every night would kiss and play, 
HE. If with me you’d fondly stray, 
SHE. Over the hills and far away. 


She confides to him that her father plans to surrender him to the law, and 
sorrowfully she bids him hide for a while. He goes, but stops in a tavern to give 
his aides instructions for a robbery. When they are gone he dances and toys with 
the tavern tarts; Peachum has bribed them to betray him; while they fondle him 
they steal his pistols, then summon the constables; in the next scene he is in 
Newgate jail. There Polly and another of his wives contend for his person; they 
free him, but he is recaptured and is sent to the gallows. En route he comforts his 
ladies with a song: Then farewell, my love—dear charmers, adieu! 


Contented I die—’tis the better for you. 


Here ends all dispute for the rest of our lives, 
all 


For this way, at once, I please all my wives. 
The beggar-author now appears, and prides himself on having made vice meet 
its due punishment, as in all proper plays. But an actor protests that “an opera 
must end happily” (how customs change!). The beggar yields, saves Macheath 
from one noose and gives him Polly as another; all dance around the couple, 
while the captain wonders has he met a fate worse than death. 

Gay had had the luck to secure the services of Johann Pepusch, a German 


composer resident in England; Pepusch chose the music for Gay’s ballads from 
old English airs; the result was irresistible. Despite the satire of corruption and 
hypocrisy, the audience at the premiere in Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre (January 
29, 1728) responded enthusiastically. The play ran for sixty-three consecutive 
nights, exceeding all precedents; it had long runs in the major towns of Britain; it 
still holds the stage on two continents, and has been made into one of the most 
delightful motion pictures of our time. The actress who played Polly became the 
toast of gay blades and the favorite of salons; her biography and her picture were 
sold in great number; her songs were painted on fans; she married a duke. But a 
High Churchman denounced Gay for making a highwayman his hero and letting 
him go unpunished. When Gay tried to produce a continuation under the title 
Polly the Lord Chamberlain refused to license it. Gay had Polly published; it 
sold so well, and the proceeds from The Beggar’s Opera mounted so pleasantly, 
that (as a wit said) the play made Gay rich, and Rich, the manager, gay. Four 
years after his triumph colic carried the poet away. 


V. THE NOVEL 


The outstanding event in the literary history of this period was the rise of the 
modern novel. Clarissa and Tom Jones are more important historically than any 
English poem or play of the age. From 1740, as the scope of significant life 
broadened from the court to the people, and from actions to sentiments, the 
novel replaced the drama as the voice and mirror of England. 

Stories were as old as writing. India had had her tales and fables; Judea had 
included in her literature such legends as those of Ruth, Esther, and Job; 
Hellenistic Greece and medieval Christendom had produced romances of 
adventure and love; Renaissance Italy had turned out thousands of novelle 
(“little novelties”), as in Boccaccio and Bandello; Renaissance Spain and 
Elizabethan England had written picaresque accounts of picturesque rogues; 
seventeenth-century France had weighted the world with love stories far longer 
than love. Lesage had spun out Gil Bias; Defoe had perfected the narrative of 
adventure to illustrate human courage; Swift had used a travelogue to excoriate 
mankind. 

But were these productions novels in our present sense? They resembled 
eighteenth-century fiction in being imaginary narratives; some had the substance 
of indubitable length; some portrayed character with an effort at reality; but 
(perhaps excepting Crusoe) they lacked a plot that would unify events and 
characters in a developing whole. Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Oroonoko (1688), the 


story of an African slave, had a unifying plot; so did Defoe’s Captain Singleton 
(1720), Moll Flanders (1722), and Roxana (1724); but all these were still a 
string of episodes rather than a structural unity in which every part advances a 
unifying theme. When Richardson and Fielding seized this art of development, 
portrayed character growing through events, and made their novels picture the 
manners of an age, the modern novel was born. 


1. Samuel Richardson: 1689-1761 


The man who inaugurated the new novel was the son of a Derbyshire 
carpenter who moved to London soon after Samuel’s birth. The family hoped to 
make him a clergyman, but was too poor to give him the requisite schooling; he 
managed, however, to do some preaching in his books. The circle in which he 
grew retained the Puritan morality. He was apprenticed to a printer, and his 
reputation for calligraphy enabled him to add to his income by composing letters 
for illiterate lovesick girls; this accident determined the epistolary form of his 
novels, and their extensive exploration of feminine psychology and sentiment. 
His industry and thrift served him well; he set up his own printing shop, married 
his ex-master’s daughter (1721), and begot by her six children, of whom five 
died in infancy. She too died (1730), still young and loved, and these 
bereavements helped to form his rather somber mood. He married again, begot 
six more children, suffered more bereavements, and rose to be printer to the 
House of Commons. He was fifty years old before he published a book. 

In 1739 two printer friends engaged him to write a little volume of sample 
letters as a guide for “those country readers who were unable to indite for 
themselves,” and also as instruction in “how to think and act justly and prudently 
in the common concerns of human life.” ’”* While preparing this book—and here 
genius took hold of circumstance—Richardson conceived the idea of weaving a 
succession of letters into a love story that would illustrate a virgin’s wise 
morality. The theme, chastity preserved through a long succession of 
temptations, may have been suggested by Marivaux’s Vie de Marianne (1731- 
41). In any case Richardson, in November, 1740, set a milestone in English 
literature by issuing, in two volumes, Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded, a Series of 
Familiar Letters from a Beautiful Young Damsel to Her Parents; now first 
published in order to cultivate the Principles of Virtue and Religion in the Minds 
of the Youth of Both Sexes. The book went well, and Richardson added two more 
volumes in 1741, Pamela in Her Exalted Condition, telling of her virtues and 
wisdom after her marriage. 


The first half of the story is still interesting, for we are never too old to be 
interested in seduction—though after a thousand pages even seduction becomes 
a bore. The stress on sentiment begins on the first page, where Pamela writes: 
“Oh, how my eyes run! Don’t wonder to see the paper so blotted.” She is a 
model of goodness, gentleness, and modesty. Sent out to “service” at sixteen, she 
remits to her parents the first money she earns, “for Providence will not let me 
want.... If I get more I am sure it is my duty, as it shall be my care, to love and 
cherish you both; for you have loved and cherished me when I could do nothing 
for myself.” ” The cautious parents refuse to use the money until they have 
assurance that it is not her bachelor employer’s advance payment for Pamela’s 
favors. They warn her that her beauty imperils her continence. “We fear—yes, 
my dear child, we fear— [lest] you should be too grateful, and reward him with 
that jewel, your virtue, which no riches ... can make up to you.” She promises to 
be chary, and adds: “Oh, how amiable a thing is doing good! It is all I envy great 
folks for.” Her sentiments are admirable, though they lose some charm by being 
professed. In a culminating catastrophe her employer enters her bed without the 
proper preliminaries, and clasps her to his agitated bosom. She faints, and his 
program is disturbed. Recovering consciousness, “I put my hand to his mouth, 
and said, ‘Oh, tell me, yet tell me not, what have I suffered in this distress?’” “ 
He assures her that his intentions had miscarried. Appreciating the compliment 
of his desire, she gradually learns to love him; and the gradations by which her 
fear is shown turning to love are among the many subtle touches that support 
Richardson’s reputation as a psychologist. Nevertheless she resists all his sieges, 
and finally he breaks down and offers her marriage. Happy to have saved her 
virtue and his soul, Pamela resolves to be a perfect English wife: to stay at home, 
avoid grand parties, keep the household accounts carefully, distribute charity, 
make jellies, cookies, candies, and preserves, and be grateful if her husband, 
descending the ladder of class, will give her now and then the grace and benefit 
of his conversation. Richardson concludes Volume II with a homily on the 
advantages of virtue in the bargaining of the sexes. “The editor of these sheets 
will have his end if it [Pamela’s virtue] inspires a laudable emulation in the 
minds of any worthy persons, who may thereby entitle themselves to the 
rewards, the praises, and the blessings by which Pamela was so deservedly 
distinguished.” 

Some Englishmen, like the lusty Fielding, laughed, but thousands of middle- 
class readers entered sympathetically into Pamela’s throbs. The clergy praised 
the book, glad to have found such reinforcements of their sermons in a literature 
that had seemed sold to Beelzebub. Four editions of Pamela were taken up in six 
months; naturally the publishers urged Richardson to dig further in the same rich 


vein. But he was not mercenary, and besides, his health had begun to fail. He 
took his time, and proceeded with his printing. It was not till 1747 that he sent 
forth the masterpiece that brought all bourgeois Europe to his feet. 

Clarissa, or The History of a Young Lady, two thousand pages long, came out 
in seven volumes between November, 1747, and December, 1748. Hurt by the 
charge that Pamela had shown virtue as merely a bargaining strategy, and had 
pictured a reformed rake as a good husband, Richardson undertook to show 
virtue as a divine gift to be rewarded in heaven, and an unreformed rake as 
inevitably bound for an evil and shattering end. The impetuous Lovelace, 
reputed a devil with women, seeks the hand of Clarissa Harlowe. She distrusts 
him, but is insensibly fascinated by his reputation. Her family forbids her to 
meet such a scoundrel; it closes its doors to him, and offers her Mr. Solmes, a 
man of no vices and no character. She refuses. To make her yield they scold her, 
torment her, lock her up. Lovelace hires an aide to simulate an armed attack 
upon her by her relatives; to escape them she allows him to abduct her to St. 
Albans. She is willing to marry him, but he thinks this too desperate a venture. 
He writes to a friend: ... Determined to marry I would be, were it not for this 
consideration, that once married, I am married for life. 


That’s the plague of it! Could a man do as the birds do, change [mates] every Valentine’s Day, ... 
there would be nothing at all in it.... Such a change would be a means of annihilating ... four or five 
very atrocious capital sins: rape, vulgarly so called, adultery, and fornication; nor would polygamy 
be panted after. Frequently it would prevent murders and dueling; hardly any such thing as jealousy 
(the causes of shocking violences) would be heard of.... Nor would there possibly be such a person 
as a barren woman.... Both sexes would bear with each other, in the view that they could help 
themselves in a few months.... The newspapers would be crowded with paragraphs ... concerned to 
see who and who’s together. Then would not the distinction be very pretty, Jack? as in flowers: such 


a gentleman, or such a lady, is an annual, such a one is a perennial.’° 


He tries to seduce Clarissa; she warns him that if he touches her she will kill 
herself. He keeps her in durance vile but genteel, during which she sends 
heartbroken letters to her confidante, Anna Howe. He invents one scheme after 
another to break through her defenses; she resists him, yet considers her honor 
irrevocably tarnished by her half-consenting to elope. She writes pitiful letters to 
her father begging him, not to forgive her, but to withdraw the curse which he 
has laid upon her, and which, she thinks, forever closes to her the gates of 
Paradise; he refuses. She falls into a wasting illness, in which her only support is 
her religious faith. Lovelace disappears into France, and is killed in a duel by 
Clarissa’s uncle. At last her parents come offering forgiveness, and find her 
dead. 

It is a simple story, too long drawn out on a single note to hold the attention 


of our hectic minds; but in eighteenth-century England it became a national 
issue; hundreds of readers, in the intervals of publication, wrote to Richardson 
imploring him not to let Clarissa die. ”° One father described his three daughters 
as having “at this moment each a separate volume [of Clarissa] in her hand; and 
all their eyes like a wet flower in April.” ’”’ Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, as 
sophisticated as any Englishwoman of her rime, took up the book as a 
concession to middle-class sentiment and the popular furor, but it offended her 
aristocratic taste: I was such an old fool as to weep over Clarissa Harlowe, like 
any milkmaid of sixteen over the ballad of the Lady’s Fall. To say truth, the first 
volumes softened me by a near resemblance of my maiden days; but on the 
whole it is miserable stuff.... Clarissa follows the maxim of declaring all she 
thinks to all the people she sees, without reflecting that, in this mortal state of 
imperfection, fig leaves are as necessary for our minds as our bodies, and ’tis as 
indecent to show all we think as all we have. ” 


The women of England now importuned the triumphant Richardson to depict 
for them an ideal man, as he had, they thought, portrayed an ideal woman in 
Pamela. He hesitated before this ensnaring task, but he was goaded on by 
Fielding’s satire of Pamela in Joseph Andrews, and Fielding’s full-length 
portrait of a man in Tom Jones. So, between November, 1753, and March, 1754, 
he sent forth in seven volumes The History of Sir Charles Grandison. The blasé 
mood of our time finds it hard to understand why this third novel had as great a 
success as the other two; the twentieth-century reaction against Puritanism and 
the Mid-Victorian compromise has closed our hearts to pictures of ideal 
goodness, at least in the male; we have found good men, but none without 
redeeming faults. Richardson tried to embellish Sir Charles with some minor 
shortcomings, but we still resent the impassable distance between him and 
ourselves. Moreover, virtue loses charm when it is put on parade. Grandison 
barely escaped canonization. 

Richardson was so intent on preaching that he allowed some flaws into his 
literary art. He was almost devoid of humor and wit. His attempt to tell a long 
story through letters involved him in many improbabilities (remembering such 
reams of conversation); but it allowed him to present the same events from a 
variety of views, and it gave the narrative an intimacy hardly possible in a less 
subjective form. It was quite in the custom of the time to write long and 
confiding letters to trusted relatives or friends. Furthermore, the epistolary 
method gave scope to Richardson’s forte—the display of feminine character. 
There are faults here too: he knew men less than women, nobles less than 
commoners; and he seldom caught the variations, contradictions, and 


development in the soul. But a thousand details show his careful observation of 
human conduct. In these novels English psychological fiction was born, and the 
subjectivism that came to a fever in Rousseau. 

Richardson took his success modestly. He continued his work as a printer, but 
he built himself a better home. He wrote long letters of advice to a wide circle of 
women, some of whom called him “dear Papa.” In his later years he paid with 
nervous sensitivity and insomnia the price of concentrated thought and diffuse 
art. On July 4, 1761, he died of a paralytic stroke. 

His international influence was greater than that of any other Englishman of 
his time except Wesley and the elder Pitt. At home he helped to mold the moral 
tone of Johnson’s England, and to raise the morals of the court after George II. 
His ethical and literary legacy shared in forming Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield 
(1766) and Jane Austen’s Sense and Sensibility (1811). In France he was 
considered without a rival in English fiction; “In no language whatsoever,” said 
Rousseau, “has a novel the equal of Clarissa, or even approaching it, ever been 
written.” ” Richardson was translated by the Abbé Prévost; Voltaire dramatized 
Pamela in Nanine; Rousseau modeled La Nonvelle Héloise on Clarissa in 
theme, form, and moral aim. Diderot rose to an ecstatic apostrophe in his Eloge 
de Richardson (1761); if, he said, he had to sell his library, he would keep, of all 
his books, only Homer, Euripides, Sophocles, and Richardson. In Germany 
Gellert translated and imitated Pamela, and wept over Grandison; *° Klopstock 
went into raptures over Clarissa; Wieland based a play on Grandison; Germans 
made pilgrimages to Richardson’s home. *' In Italy Goldoni adapted Pamela to 
the stage. 

No one reads Richardson today except through the compulsions of 
scholarship; we have no leisure to write such letters, much less to read them; and 
the moral code of an industrial and Darwinian age flees impatiently from Puritan 
cautions and restraints. But we know that these novels represented, far more than 
the poetry of Thomson, Collins, and Gray, the revolt of feeling against the 
worship of intellect and reason; and we recognize in Richardson the father—as 
in Rousseau the protagonist—of that Romantic movement which, toward the end 
of the century, would triumph over the classical artistry of Pope and the lusty 
realism of Fielding. 


2. Henry Fielding: 1707-54 


When he came upon London in 1727 everyone admired his tall figure, 
stalwart presence, handsome face, jolly speech, and open heart; here was a man 


equipped by nature to enjoy life in all its relish and disreputable reality. He had 
everything but money. Forced, as he put it, to be a hackney coachman or a 
hackney scribe, he harnessed himself to a pen, and buttered his bread with 
comedies and burlesques. His second cousin, Lady Mary Montagu, used her 
influence to have his play Love in Several Masques produced at the Drury Lane 
Theatre (1728); she went twice to see it, graciously conspicuous; and in 1732 she 
helped his Modern Husband to a good run. He persisted with one mediocre play 
after another, and struck a vein of good-natured satire in The Tragedy of 
Tragedies, or The Life and Death of Tom Thumb the Great (1731). 

After four years’ courtship he married Charlotte Cradock (1734). Soon she 
inherited £1,500, and Fielding retired with her to ease as a country gentleman. 
He fell in love with his wife; he described her uxoriously as the shyly beautiful 
Sophia Western and the infinitely patient Amelia Booth. Lady Bute assures us 
that “the glowing language he knew how to employ did no more than justice to 
the amiable qualities of the original, or to her beauty.” 

In 1736 he was back in London, producing unmemorable plays. But in 1737 
the Licensing Act laid restrictions upon the drama, and Fielding withdrew from 
the stage. He studied law, and was admitted to the bar (1740). The course of his 
life was diverted in that year by the appearance of Richardson’s Pamela. All of 
Fielding’s propensity to satire was provoked by the conscious virtues of the 
heroine and her creator. It was as a parody of Pamela that he began The History 
of the Adventures of Joseph Andrews and His Friend Mr. Abraham Adams, 
Written in Imitation of the Manner of Cervantes (1742). Joseph, who is 
introduced as Pamela’s brother, is as pure and beautiful a youth as Pamela was a 
maiden. Like her he is repeatedly tempted by his employer, and resists; and like 
her he details in his letters the insidious attempts upon his virginity. His letter to 
Pamela is almost, not quite, Richardsonian: DEAR SISTER PAMELA: 


Hoping you are well, what news have I to tell you! ... My mistress has fallen in love with me— 
that is, what great folks call falling in love—she has a mind to ruin me; but I hope I shall have more 
resolution and more grace than to part with my virtue to any lady on earth. 

Mr. Adams hath often told me that chastity is as great a virtue in a man as in a woman. He says 
he never knew any more than his wife, and I shall endeavor to follow his example. Indeed, it is 
owing entirely to his excellent sermons and advice, together with your letters, that I have been able 
to resist a temptation which, he says, no man complies with but he repents in this world and is 
damned for it in the next.... What fine things are good advice and good examples! But I am glad she 
turned me out of the chamber as she did; for I had once almost forgotten every word Parson Adams 
had ever said to me. 

I don’t doubt, dear sister, but you will have grace to preserve your virtue against all trials; and I 
beg you earnestly to pray I may be enabled to preserve mine; for truly it is very severely attacked by 


more than one; but I hope I shall copy your example, and that of Joseph my namesake, and maintain 


my virtue against all temptation. ... we 


He succeeds, and remains a virgin till he marries the virgin Fanny. Pamela, lifted 
a social notch as wife of her rich employer, condemns Fanny for presuming to 
marry Joseph, whose social status has been raised by Pamela’s genteel marriage. 
Richardson complained that Fielding had committed a “lewd and ungenerous 
engraftment” on Pamela.™* 

Fielding’s appetite for satire was not sated by parodying Richardson; he 
burlesqued the Iliad by invoking the Muses and making his book an epic. His 
fount of humor bubbled over in the various characters that Joseph and Adams 
meet on their way, and especially the innkeeper Tow-wouse, who is surprised by 
Mrs. Tow-wouse in flagrante delicto with Betty the chambermaid, is forgiven, 
and “quietly and contentedly bore to be reminded of his transgressions ... once 
or twice a day during the residue of his life.” And since it was not in Fielding’s 
nature to make a hero, and a whole novel, out of an impeccable youth, he soon 
lost interest in Joseph, and made Parson Adams the central figure of his book. 
This seemed an unlikely choice, for Adams was an honestly orthodox divine, 
who carried with him a manuscript of his sermons in search of a reckless 
publisher. But his creator endowed Adams with a strong pipe, a tough stomach, 
and a hard pair of fists; and though the parson is against war, he is a good 
fighter, and lays low a succession of scoundrels in the wake of his tale. He is by 
all odds the most lovable character in Fielding; and we share the author’s 
pleasure in putting him through strange encounters with pigs, mud, and blood. 
Those of us who in youth were deeply moved by the Christian ideal must feel a 
warm affection for a clergyman who is utterly without guile and overflows with 
charity. Fielding contrasts him with the moneygrubbing Parson Trulliber, who 
was “one of the largest men you should see, and could have acted the part of Sir 
John Falstaff without stuffing.” ® 

Flushed with success, Fielding issued in 1743 three volumes modestly 
entitled Miscellanies. Volume III contained a masterpiece of sustained irony in 
The Life of Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great. It was not a factual biography of the 
famous eighteenth-century Fagin; “my narrative is rather of such actions which 
he might have performed.” ® In its first form it was a hit at Sir Robert Walpole 
as a dealer in stolen votes; after Walpole’s death it was reissued as a satire of 
“greatness” as usually rated and achieved. Most “great men,” Fielding held, had 
done more harm than good to mankind; so Alexander was called “the Great” 
because, after “he had with fire and sword overrun a vast empire, had destroyed 
the lives of an immense number of innocent wretches, had scattered ruin and 
desolation like a whirlwind, we are told, as an act of his clemency, that he did 
not cut the throat of an old woman and ravish her daughters.” ®” The thief should 
have an easier conscience than the “statesman,” since his victims are fewer and 


his booty less. ® 

In the style of a political biography Fielding gives Jonathan a lofty ancestral 
tree, tracing his lineage to “Wolfstan Wild, who came over with Hengist.” His 
mother “had a most marvelous glutinous quality attending her fingers.” ® From 
her Jonathan learned the art and ethics of thievery. His superior intelligence soon 
enabled him to organize a gang of brave youths dedicated to separating 
superfluous people from their superfluous goods or a meaningless life. He took 
the lion’s share of their gains, and rid himself of disobedient subalterns by 
surrendering them to the forces of law and order. He failed to seduce the chased 
Laetitia, who preferred to be ruined by his assistant Fireblood, who “in a few 
minutes ravished this fair creature, or at least would have ravished her, if she had 
not by a timely compliance, prevented him.” °° Thereafter she married Wild. 
Two weeks later they indulge in “a dialogue matrimonial,” wherein she explains 
her natural right to promiscuity; he calls her a bitch; they kiss and make up. He 
rises higher still and higher in the grandeur of his crimes, until his wife has the 
satisfaction of seeing him condemned to death. A clergyman attends him to the 
gallows; Wild picks his pocket en route, but gets only a corkscrew, for the 
dominie was a connoisseur of vintages. And “Jonathan Wild the Great, after all 
his mighty exploits was—what so few GREAT MEN can accomplish—hanged by 
the neck till he was dead.” °' 

Toward the end of 1744 Fielding lost his wife; the event darkened his mood 
until he purged his grief by portraying her fondly, through the pathos of distance, 
as Sophia and Amelia. He was so grateful for the loyal devotion of his wife’s 
maid, who remained to take care of his children, that in 1747 he married her. 
Meanwhile he suffered both in health and in income. He was rescued by 
appointment (1748) as justice of the peace for Westminster, and shortly 
thereafter for Middlesex. It was a laborious office, precariously paid by the fees 
of the litigants who came to his court in Bow Street. He called the aggregate 
three hundred pounds a year “the dirtiest money upon earth.” ” 

During these troubled years, 1744-48, he must have been working on his 
greatest novel, for in February, 1749, it appeared in six volumes as The History 
of Tom Jones, a Foundling. The book was composed, he tells us, in “some 
thousands of hours” salvaged from law and hack writing; and no one could tell, 
from its robust humor and virile ethic, that these were years of grief and gout and 
thinning purse. Yet here were twelve hundred pages of what many consider the 
greatest English novel. Never before in English literature had a man been so 
fully and frankly described in body and mind, morals and character. Famous are 
the words of Thackeray introducing Pendennis: Since the author of Tom Jones 
was buried, no writer of fiction among us has been permitted to depict to his 


utmost power a MAN. We must drape him, and give him a certain conventional 
simper. Society will not tolerate the Natural in our Art.... You will not hear ... 
what moves in the real world, what passes in society, in the clubs, colleges, 
mess-rooms—what is the life and talk of your sons. 


Tom makes his debut as an illegitimate infant found in Mr. Allworthy’s 
virtuous bed. Between this and Tom’s concluding marriage Fielding squeezed a 
hundred episodes, apparently in picaresque and unconnected succession; but the 
reader is surprised, if he persists to the end, to find that nearly all those incidents 
were necessary to the skillfully woven plot, or to the exposition and 
development of the characters; the threads are unraveled, the knots are untied. 
Several of the personnel are idealized, like the almost Grandisonian Allworthy; 
some are too simplified, like the unfailingly despicable Blifil, or the Reverend 
Mr. Thwackum, the pedagogue “whose meditations were full of birch.” °° But 
many of them show the sap of life. Squire Western, of all things in this world, 
“held most dear ... his guns, dogs and horses,” * then his bottle, then his 
incomparable daughter Sophia. Here is a Clarissa who knows her ways among 
the snares of men, a Pamela who snares her man without ado about his 
premarital experiments. 

Tom is a little loose in the loins, but otherwise he is almost too good to 
survive. Adopted by Allworthy, schooled and thrashed by Thwackum, he grows 
into a sturdy manhood disturbed only by malicious reminders of his mysterious 
parentage. He robs an orchard and steals a duck, but his adoptive father forgives 
these pranks as in the best Shakespearean tradition. Sophia admires him from a 
chaste distance, but Tom, conscious of his illegitimacy, never dares to fall in 
love with a lady so remote from him in status and means. He contents himself 
with Molly Seagrim, the gamekeeper’s daughter, and confesses himself as 
possibly the father of her child; he is much relieved to find that he is only one of 
several such possibilities. Sophia suffers when she learns of this liaison, but her 
admiration for Tom is only transiently cooled. He catches her in his arms as she 
falls from her horse while hunting; her blushes reveal her feeling for him; and 
now he loses no time losing his heart. Squire Western, however, has set his purse 
on marrying her to Mr. Blifil, who is the legitimate nephew and heir of the 
wealthy and childless Allworthy. Sophia refuses to marry this young hypocrite; 
the Squire insists; and the battle between father’s will and daughter’s tears 
saddens several volumes. Tom shies away, and lets himself be discovered in a 
grove with Molly in his arms; Sophie comes upon the scene, and faints. Tom is 
reluctantly dismissed by Allworthy, and begins those episodic travels without 
which Fielding, still apparented to Cervantes and Lesage, found it difficult to 


write a novel. His heart remains with the brokenhearted Sophia, but, thinking her 
forever lost to him, he slips into Mrs. Waters’ bed. After many tribulations, and 
complications surpassing all belief, he is pardoned by Allworthy, replaces Blifil 
as heir, clears up matters with shy but forgiving Sophia, and is heartily 
welcomed as son-in-law by Squire Western, who a week before had been ready 
to slay him. The Squire is now all haste for consummation: “To her, boy, to her, 
go to her.... Is it all over? Hath she appointed the day, boy? What, shall it be 
tomorrow or the next day? I shan’t be put off a minute longer than the next day. 
... Zoodikers! she’d have the wedding tonight with all her heart. Wouldst not, 
Sophy? ... Where the devil’s Allworthy? Harkee, Allworthy, I’ll bet thee five 
pounds to a crown we have a boy tomorrow nine months.” ”° 


Not since Shakespeare had anyone depicted English life so abundantly or so 
frankly. It is not all there; we miss the tenderness, devotion, heroism, civilities, 
and pathos that can be found in any society. Fielding preferred the man of 
instinct to the man of thought. He scorned the bowdlerizers who in his time were 
trying to fumigate Chaucer and Shakespeare, and those poets and critics who 
supposed that serious literature should deal only with the upper class. He 
interpreted love between the sexes as physical love, and relegated other aspects 
of it to the world of delusion. He despised the money madness that he saw in 
every rank, and he abominated humbug and hypocrisy. He made short shrift of 
preachers; but he loved Parson Adams, and the only hero in Amelia is Dr. 
Harrison, an Anglican clergyman; Fielding himself preached at every 
opportunity. 

After publishing Tom Jones he turned his pen for a while to the problems that 
he faced as a magistrate. His experience was bringing him daily into contact with 
London’s violence and crime. He suggested methods of tightening the guard of 
public order and the administration of justice. Through his efforts, and those of 
his half brother Sir John Fielding, who succeeded him as magistrate in Bow 
Street, one of the gangs that had terrified London was broken up, and nearly all 
its members were hanged. An optimist reported in 1757 that “the reigning evil of 
street robberies has been almost wholly suppressed.” *° 

Meanwhile (December, 1751) Henry had published his last novel, Amelia. He 
could not forget his first wife; he had forgotten any faults she may have had; 
now he raised a monument to her as the faultless mate of an improvident soldier. 
Captain Booth is kind, brave, and generous; he adores his Amelia; but he 
gambles himself into debt, and the book opens with him in jail. He takes a 
hundred pages to tell his story to another inmate, Miss Matthews; he expounds to 
her the beauty, modesty, fidelity, tenderness, and other perfections of his wife, 


and then accepts Miss Matthews’ invitation to share her bed. He continues “a 
whole week in this criminal conversation.” °’ In these and later prison scenes 
Fielding displays, with perhaps some exaggeration, the hypocrisies of men and 
women, the venality of constables and magistrates, the brutality of jailers. Here 
already are the debtors’ prisons that will linger on for a century more to stir 
Dickens’ ire. Justice Thrasher can tell a prisoner’s guilt from his brogue. “Sirrah, 
your tongue betrays your guilt. You are an Irishman, and that is always sufficient 
evidence with me.” °° The number of villains rises with every chapter, until 
Amelia cries out to her pauperized children, “Forgive me for bringing you into 
the world.” * 

Amelia is Fielding’s patient Griselda. She has her nose broken in an early 
chapter, but rhinoplasty repairs it, and she becomes again so beautiful that an 
attempt is made on her virtue in almost every alternate chapter. She admits her 
intellectual inferiority to her husband. She obeys him in everything, except that 
she refuses to go to a masquerade. She attends an oratorio by Handel, but 
hesitates to expose herself to the gaze of the philanderers in Vauxhall. When 
Booth returns to her after one of his escapades he finds her “performing the 
office of a cook with as much pleasure as a fine lady generally enjoys in dressing 
herself for a ball.” '°° She receives a letter from the evil Miss Matthews 
betraying Booth’s prison adultery; she destroys the letter, says nothing about it 
to her husband, and continues to love him through all his drinking, gambling, 
debts, and imprisonments; she sells her trinkets, then her clothing, to feed him 
and their children. She is discouraged less by his faults than by the cruelty of the 
men and institutions that enmesh him. Fielding, like Rousseau and Helvétius, 
supposed that most men are by nature good, but are corrupted by evil 
environments and bad laws. Thackeray thought Amelia “the most charming 
character in English fiction”; '°' but perhaps she was only a husband’s dream. In 
the end, of course, Amelia turns out to be an heiress; she and Booth retire to her 
estate, and Booth becomes a good man. 

The conclusion is hardly justified by the premises: once a Booth always a 
Booth. Fielding tried to bring all the tangles of his plot to a happy unity, but here 
his sleight of hand is too obvious. The great novelist was tired, and he was 
sickened by his entourage of thieves and murderers. After completing Amelia he 
wrote: “I will trouble the world no more with any children of mine by the same 
Muse.” In January, 1752, he started The Covent Garden Journal, contributed 
some vigorous articles, answered Smollett’s criticism, took a shot at Roderick 
Random, and then, in November, he let the Journal die. The winter of 1753-54 
was too much for his constitution, broken down by work, dropsy, jaundice, and 
asthma. He tried Bishop Berkeley’s tar water, but the dropsy grew worse. His 


doctor recommended travel to a sunnier clime. In June, 1754, he sailed on the 
Queen of Portugal with his wife and daughter. En route he composed his Journal 
of a Voyage; to Lisbon, one of his most amiable productions. He died in Lisbon 
October 8, 1754, and was buried there in the English cemetery. 

What was his achievement? He established the realistic novel of manners; he 
described the life of the English middle classes more vividly than any historian 
has done; his books opened a world. He did not succeed so well with the upper 
classes; there, like Richardson, he had to be content with an outsider’s view. He 
knew the body of his country’s life better than its soul, and the body of love 
better than its spirit; the more delicate and subtle elements of the English 
character escaped him. Even so, he left his mark upon Smollett, Sterne, Dickens, 
and Thackeray; he was the father of them all. 


3. Tobias Smollett: 1721-11 


Smollett did not like him, for they competed for the same applause. The 
younger man was a Scot who agreed with Hume in regretting that England 
obstructed the way to France. His grandfather, however, had actively promoted 
the parliamentary union with England (1707), and had been a member of the 
united Parliament. His father died when Tobias was two years old, but the family 
financed the boy’s education at Dumbarton Grammar School and Glasgow 
University, where he took premedical courses. Instead of completing work for 
his degree, he succumbed to the infection of authorship, and rushed off to 
London and Garrick with a worthless tragedy; Garrick refused it. Tobias, after a 
little starvation, signed as surgeon’s mate on the battleship Cumberland, and 
sailed with it (1740) into the War of Jenkins’ Ear. He took part in the bungled 
attack on Cartagena, off the Colombian coast. In Jamaica he left the service; 
there he met Nancy Lascelles, whom he married soon after his return (1744) to 
England. He took a house in Downing Street and practiced surgery; but the itch 
to write was too much for him, and his experiences in the navy demanded at 
least one recital. So in 1748 he published the most famous of his novels. 

The Adventures of Roderick Random is the old picaresque romance of events 
strung upon a character Smollett acknowledged no debt to Fielding, but much to 
Cervantes and Lesage. He was more interested in men and deeds than in books 
and words; he packed his story with incidents, gave it the stench of offal and the 
color of blood, and peopled it with characters reeking with personality and lusty 
speech. This is one of the first and best of a thousand English novels of the sea. 
But before being dragooned into the navy Roderick, like his creator, samples 


English inns and London morals. What have we not missed by not traveling in 
those eighteenth-century coaches and putting up in those inns!—such a gallery 
of conflicting egos, decaying soldiers, pimps and bawds, peddlers lugging their 
bundles and hiding their money, men turning over chamber pots in search of the 
wrong bed, women shrieking rape and quieted with coin, every poor soul 
pretending magnitude, and everyone swearing. Miss Jenny calls the peddler “you 
old cent per cent fornicator!” and asks the captain, “Damn you, sir, who are you? 
Who made you a captain, you pitiful, trencher-scraping, pimping curler? 
*Sdeath! the army is come to a fine pass when such fellows as you get 
commissions.” !” 

In London Roderick (who here = Smollett) becomes a “journeyman 
apothecary”—a druggist’s assistant. He escapes marriage by finding his 
betrothed in bed with another man. “Heaven gave me patience and presence of 
mind to withdraw immediately, and I thanked my stars a thousand times for the 
happy discovery by which I resolved to profit so much as to abandon all 
thoughts of marriage for the future.” '°’ He contents himself with promiscuity, 
learns the ways and woes of streetwalkers, cures their infections, denounces the 
quacks that fleece them, and notes how the prostitute, “although often 
complained of as a nuisance, still escapes through her interest with the justices, 
to whom she and all of her employment pay contributions quarterly for 
protection.” ! 

Wrongly accused of theft, he loses his job, and falls into such destitution that 
“T saw no resource but the army and navy.” He is saved the torment of deciding 
by a press gang that knocks him unconscious and drags him aboard H. M. S. 
Thunder. He accepts his fate, and becomes surgeon’s mate. Only after a day at 
sea does he perceive that Captain Oakum is a half-insane brute, who for 
economy’s sake keeps sick sailors at work till they die. Roderick fights at 
Cartagena; he is shipwrecked, swims ashore to Jamaica, becomes footman to an 
old run-down poetess, falls “in love” with her niece Narcissa, and “conceived 
hopes of one day enjoying this amiable creature.” '° And so the narrative runs 
on, in Smollett’s breathless flow, in paragraphs three pages long, in language 
simple, vigorous, and profane. In London Roderick makes a new set of eccentric 
friends, including Miss Melinda Goosetrap and Miss Biddy Gripewell. Then to 
Bath, with more coach scenes; there he encounters sweet Narcissa, wins her 
love, loses her, fights a duel.... He rejoins the navy as surgeon, sails to Guinea 
(where his captain “buys” four hundred slaves to sell them in Paraguay “to great 
advantage”), again to Jamaica, where he finds his long-lost, now moneyed 
father; back to Europe; back to Narcissa; marriage; back to Scotland and the 
paternal estate; Narcissa “begins to grow remarkably round in the waist.” As for 


Roderick, If there be such a thing as true happiness on earth, I enjoy it. The 
tempestuous transports of my passion are now settled and mellowed into 
endearing fondness and tranquillity of love, rooted by that intimate connection 
and interchange of hearts which nought but virtuous wedlock can produce. 


Roderick Random had a good sale. Smollett insisted now on publishing his 
play, The Regicide, with a prefatory annihilation of those who had rejected it; 
throughout his career he gave his temper carte blanche to make enemies. He 
went up to Aberdeen in 1750 and received the degree in medicine; but his 
personality impeded his practice, and he sank back into literature. In 1751 he 
brought forth The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle; here, as in Random, the title 
invited the reader to a round of exciting incidents in a wandering life; but now 
Smollett struck a vein of salty humor in his most successful character. 
Commodore Trunnion is described as “a very oddish kind of gentleman”; he has 
been “a great warrior in his time, and lost an eye and a heel in the service”; '°° he 
insists on telling, for the nth time, how he bombarded a French man-of-war off 
Cape Finisterre. He commands his servant Tom Piper to corroborate him; 
whereupon Tom “opened his mouth like a gasping cod, and, with a cadence like 
that of the east wind singing through a cranny,” gave the required support. (Here, 
perhaps, Sterne took some hints for Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim.) Smollett 
frolics through a boisterous account of how Mrs. Grizzle courts the Commodore, 
whose one-legged lieutenant, Jack Hatchway, begs him not to let her “bring him 
to under her stern,” for “if once you are made fast to her poop, egad, she’|l spank 
it away, and make every beam in your body crack with straining.” The 
Commodore reassures him, “No man shall ever see Hawser Trunnion laying 
astern in the wake of e’er a b h in Christendom.” '°’ Sundry stratagems, 
however, break down his chastity; he consents to “grapple”—i.e., marry; but he 
goes to the splicing “like a felon to execution, ... as if every moment he dreaded 
the dissolution of Nature.” He insists upon a hammock as a matriage bed; it 
breaks under the double load, but not before the lady “thought her great aim 
accomplished, and her authority secured against all the shocks of fortune.” 
Nevertheless this navel engagement ends without issue, and Mrs. Trunnion falls 
back upon brandy and “the duties of religion, which she performed with a most 
rancorous severity.” 

Sir Walter Scott pictured Smollett in his forties as “eminently handsome, his 
features prepossessing, and, by the joint testimony of all his surviving friends, 
his conversation in the highest degree instructive and amusing.” '° By all 
accounts he was a man of hot temper and vivid speech. So he described Sir 
Charles Knowles as “an admiral without conduct, an engineer without 


knowledge, an officer without resolution, and a man without veracity.” ' The 
Admiral prosecuted him for libel, and Smollett suffered three months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of a hundred pounds (1757). Along with his irascibility 
went many virtues: he was generous and humane, helped poor authors, and 
became, said Sir Walter, “a doting father and an affectionate husband.” ''° His 
house in Lawrence Lane, Chelsea, was a rendezvous of minor scribes, who took 
his food if not his advice; some of them he organized into a corps of literary 
aides. He was one of the first prose writers (Dryden the first poet?) to make the 
booksellers support him in a condition befitting his genius. He earned sometimes 
six hundred pounds in a year, but he had to work hard for them. He wrote three 
more novels, two of them negligible; he persuaded Garrick to produce his play 
The Reprisal, which won success with its attacks upon France; he contributed 
pugnaciously to several magazines, and edited The Briton as a Tory mouthpiece. 
He translated Gil Bias, several works of Voltaire, and (with the help of an earlier 
version) Don Quixote; and he wrote—or presided over—a nine-volume History 
of England (1757-65). Certainly he used his “literary factory” of Grub Street 
hacks in compiling a Universal History, and an eight-volume Present State of 
the Nations. 

By 1763, aged forty-two, he had paid with broken health for his eager life of 
adventure, work, brawls, and vocabulary. His physician advised him to consult a 
specialist, Dr. Fizes, at Montpellier. He went, and was told that his asthma, 
cough, and purulent expectoration indicated tuberculosis. Loath to return to 
England’s verdant moisture, he remained on the Continent for two years, 
covering his costs by writing Travels through France and Italy (1766). Here, as 
in his novels, he showed his quick, sharp eye for the signs and mannerisms of 
individual and national character; but he peppered his description with candid 
vituperation. He told coachmen, fellow travelers, innkeepers, servants, and 
foreign patriots just what he thought of them; he challenged every bill, 
demolished French and Italian art, belabored Catholicism, and dismissed the 
French as acquisitive thieves who did not always coat their thefts with courtesy. 
Hear him: If a Frenchman is admitted into your family ... the first return he 
makes for your civilities is to make love to your wife, if she is handsome; if not, 
to your sister, or daughter, or niece, ... or grandmother.... If he is detected ... he 
impudently declares that what he had done was no more than simple gallantry, 
considered in France as indispensable to good breeding. '"' 


Smollett returned to England much improved in health. But in 1768 his 
ailments revived, and he sought a cure in Bath. He found its waters useless to 
him, and its damp air dangerous; in 1769 he was back in Italy. In a villa near 


Leghorn he wrote his last and best book, The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker, 
which Thackeray thought “the most laughable story that has ever been written 
since the goodly art of novel-writing began.” '!* It is certainly the most pleasant 
and amiable of Smollett’s books, if we can stomach a little scatology. Almost at 
the outset we meet Dr. L—n, who discourses on “good” or “bad” smells as 
purely subjective prejudices, “for that every person who pretended to nauseate 
the smell of another’s excretions snuffed up his own with particular 
complacency; for the truth of which he appealed to all the ladies and gentlemen 
there present”; ''° followed by a page or two of still more pungent illustrations. 
Having relieved himself of this morsel, Smollett went on to invent a jolly gamut 
of characters, who carry the narrative forward by their letters in the most 
incredible and delightful way. At their head is Matthew Bramble, an “old 
gentleman” and invincible bachelor who serves as Smollett’s voice. He goes to 
Bath for health, but finds the stench of its waters more impressive than their 
curative power. He hates crowds, and once faints at their corporate odor. He 
cannot bear the polluted air of London, or its adulterated foods: The bread I eat 
in London is a deleterious paste, mixed up with chalk, alum, and bone ashes; 
insipid to the taste and destructive to the constitution. The good people are not 
ignorant of this adulteration, but they prefer it to wholesome bread, because it is 
whiter.... Thus they sacrifice their taste and their health, ... and the miller or the 
baker is obliged to poison them.... The same monstrous depravity appears in 
their veal, which is bleached by repeated bleedings, and other villainous arts, ... 
so that a man might dine as comfortably on a fricassee of kidskin gloves.... You 
will hardly believe that they can be so mad as to boil their greens with brass half- 
pence in order to improve their color. ''4 


So Matthew hurries back to his rural estate, where he can breathe and eat 
without risking his life. En route, after the story is one-fourth told, he picks up a 
poor, half-naked country lad, Humphrey Clinker; “his looks denoted famine, and 
the rags that he wore could hardly conceal what decency requires to be covered.” 
This ragamuffin offers to drive the coach; but when he takes the high seat his 
aged breeches split, and Mrs. Tabitha Bramble (Matthew’s sister) complains that 
Humphrey “had the impudence to shock her sight by showing his bare 
posteriors.” Matthew clothes the boy, takes him into his service, and bears with 
him patiently even when the youth, having heard George Whitefield, becomes a 
Methodist preacher. 

Another facet of the religious situation appears in Mr.H—t, whom Bramble 
meets in Scarborough, and who boasts of having conferred with Voltaire at 
Geneva “about giving the last blow to the Christian superstition.” '!? Another 


maverick, Captain Lismahago, enters the story at Durham—“a tall, meager 
figure, answering, with horse, to the description of Don Quixote mounted on 
Rozinante.” He has lived among North American Indians, and he tells with relish 
how these roasted two French missionaries for saying that God had allowed his 
son “to enter the bowels of a woman, and be executed as a malefactor,” and for 
pretending that they could “multiply God ad infinitum by the help of a little flour 
and water.” Lismahago “dwelt much upon the words reason, philosophy, and 
contradiction in terms; he bade defiance to the eternity of hell-fire; and even 
threw such squibs at the immortality of the soul as singed a little the whiskers of 
Mrs. Tabitha’s faith.” ''° 

Smollett never saw Humphrey Clinker in print. On September 17, 1771, he 
died in his Italian villa, aged fifty, having made more enemies and created more 
vivacious characters than any other writer of his time. We miss in him the good 
nature, the healthy acceptance of life, and the painstaking construction of plot, 
that we find in Fielding; but there is a lusty vitality in Smollett, the tang and 
smell of Britain’s towns and ships and middle class; and his simple episodic 
narrative flows on more freely and vividly, unimpeded by homilies. 
Characterization is less striking in Fielding, but more complex; Smollett is often 
content to accumulate mannerisms instead of exploring the contradictions, 
doubts, and tentatives that make a personality. This mode of individualization— 
by exaggerating some peculiarity as a leitmotiv in each person—passed down to 
Dickens, whose Pickwick Papers continued the tour that Matthew Bramble 
began. 

Taken together, Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett describe mid-eighteenth- 
century England more fully and graphically than any or all the historians—who 
lose themselves in exceptions. Everything is here but that upper class which took 
from France her manners and her colonies. These novelists brought the middle 
classes triumphantly into literature, as Lillo brought them into drama, and Gay 
into opera, and Hogarth into art. They created the modern novel, and left it as a 
heritage unsurpassed. 


VI. LADY MARY 


So England familiarly called the most brilliant Englishwoman of her 
generation, who entered into the history of manners by striking at the 
conventions that imprisoned her sex, and who entered into the history of 
literature by writing letters that rival Mme. de Sévigne’s. 

She had a good start; she was granddaughter of Sir John Evelyn, and daughter 


of Evelyn Pierrepont, who, in the year of her birth (1689), was elected to 
Parliament, and soon thereafter succeeded to a rich estate as Earl of Kingston; 
hence his daughter was Lady Mary from her infancy. Her mother, Lady Mary 
Feilding (so she spelled it), had an earl for her father, and the novelist for her 
cousin. She died when our present heroine was only four. The father sent his 
children to be reared by his mother; when she passed away they returned to his 
luxurious country seat, Thoresby Park, in Nottinghamshire; and sometimes they 
lived in his town house in Piccadilly. He was especially fond of Mary, whom he 
nominated, aged eight, as toast of the year at the Kit-Cat Club; there she moved 
from lap to lap, and impishly displayed her wit. Helped by a governess, she 
educated herself in her father’s library, spending there sometimes eight hours a 
day, absorbing French romances and English plays. She gathered some French 
and Italian, and taught herself Latin with Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Addison, 
Steele, and Congreve frequented the house, encouraged her studies, and stirred 
her eager mind. We are told, on no authority but her own, that it was her 
knowledge of the Latin classics that won her the attention of Edward Wortley. 

He was a grandson of Edward Montagu, first Earl of Sandwich; his father, 
Sidney Montagu, had taken the name Wortley on marrying an heiress of that 
name. Edward, when he met Mary (1708), was already, at thirty, a man of mark 
and great expectations; he had a university education, had been called to the bar 
at twenty-one, had won a seat in Parliament at twenty-seven. We do not know 
how her courtship of him began, but it made some progress, for on March 28, 
1710, she wrote to him: Give me leave to say it (I know it sounds vain), I know 
how to make a man of sense happy; but then that man ... must contribute 
something towards it himself.... This letter ... is the first I ever writ to one of 
your sex, and shall be the last. You must never expect another. !’” 


Her Fabian strategy prospered. When she fell ill of measles he sent her a note 
warmer than his wont: “I should be overjoyed to hear your Beauty is very much 
impaired, could I be pleased with anything that would give you displeasure, for 
it would lessen the number of Admirers.” ''® Her reply carried the campaign a 
step onward: “You think, if you married me, I should be passionately fond of 
you for one month, and of somebody else the next; neither would happen. I can 
esteem, I can be a friend, but I don’t know whether I can love.” '!° This candor 
may have given him pause, for in November she wrote: “You say you are not yet 
determined; let me determine for you, and save you the trouble of writing again. 
Adieu forever! Make no answer!” '”° She wrote again in February, 1711, to tell 
him, “This is the last letter I shall send.” '*' He resumed his advances, she 
retreated, and lured him into precipitate pursuit. Financial considerations 


intervened, and parental opposition. They planned elopement, though this meant 
that she could expect no dowry from her father. She gave Wortley an honest 
warning: “Reflect now for the last time in what manner you must take me. I shall 
come to you with only a nightgown and petticoat, and that is all you will get 
with me.” '** They met at an inn, and were married in August, 1712; henceforth 
she was Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. This last name she took as that of her 
husband’s family line; but as he was the son of a second son, he continued to be 
called simply Edward Wortley. 

Business and politics soon carried him to Durham and London, while he left 
her with very modest means in divers country houses to await the coming of her 
child. In April she joined Wortley in London, and there, in May, her first child 
was born. Her happiness was brief, for her husband went off to seek re-election, 
and soon she was complaining of her loneliness; she had looked for a romantic 
honeymoon, he looked for a seat in the new Parliament. His costly campaign 
failed, but he was appointed a junior commissioner. He rented a house near St. 
James’s Palace, and there, in January, 1715, Lady Mary began her conquest of 
London. 

She sampled the social whirl. She entertained on Mondays, went to the opera 
on Wednesdays, to the theater on Thursdays. She visited and was visited, 
fluttered about the court of George I, and nevertheless won favor with Princess 
Caroline. She cultivated the poets, and bandied wit with Pope and Gay. Pope 
was fascinated by her alert intelligence; he forgot for a moment his scorn of the 
subtler sex, applauded her efforts for the education of girls, and dedicated to her 
some hurried rhymes: In beauty or wit 


No mortal as yet 
To question your empire has dared; 


But men of discerning 
Have thought that in learning, 
To yield to a lady was hard. 


Impertinent schools 


With musty dull rules 
Have reading to females denied; 


So Papists refuse 
The Bible to use, 
Lest flocks be as wise as their guide 


’Twas a woman at first 
(Indeed she was curs’d) 
In knowledge that tasted delight; 


And sages agree 


The laws should decree 
To the first possessor the right. 


Then bravely, fair dame, 
Resume the old claim, 
Which to your whole sex does belong; 


And let men receive 


From a second bright Eve 
The knowledge of right and of wrong. 


But if the first Eve 


Hard doom did receive 
When only one apple had she, 


What a punishment new 
Shall be found out for you, 
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Who, tasting, have robbed the whole tree 

Gay now composed an eclogue, “The Toilet,” in which some London 
celebrities were satirized under transparent pseudonyms. Lady Mary took a hand 
in the game. With help from Gay and Pope, she wrote two eclogues whose 
cutting couplets rivaled theirs in elegance and pricking point. She did not publish 
these poems, but she allowed manuscript copies to pass among her friends. She 
now acquired the reputation of a female Pope, adept with pen and rhyme and 
wounds. 

In December, 1715, she suffered a blow sharper than her darts. Smallpox, 
which had killed her brother, attacked her so severely that gossip talked of her 
death. She survived, but her face was pockmarked, her lashes had fallen out; 
only her brilliant black eyes remained of the beauty on which she had counted as 
a help to her husband’s advancement. Wortley got his plum nevertheless; in 
April, 1716, he was appointed “ambassador extraordinary” to the court of 
Turkey. Lady Mary was delighted; she had dreamed of the East as the land of 
romance, and even with her husband along she might find romance in 
Constantinople or on the way. Pope, also touched with fantasy, wrote to her on 
July 1 a letter that elegantly skirted the precipice of love: If I thought I should 
not see you again, I would say some things here which I could not to your 
Person. For I would not have you die deceived in me, that is, go to 
Constantinople without knowing that I am, to some degree of Extravagance, as 
well as with the utmost Reason, Madam— and then signed with the usual 
flourish of humble and obedient servitude. ‘4 


On August 1 Wortley, Mary, their three-year-old son, and a large retinue 
crossed to Holland. They passed down through Cologne to Regensburg, where 
they embarked on a houseboat which twelve oarsmen rowed past castled 
mountaintops. At Vienna she found a letter from Pope offering her his heart and 
assuring her not that I think everybody naked altogether so fine a sight as 
yourself and a few more would be.... You may easily imagine how desirous I 
must be of a correspondence with a person who had taught me, long ago, that it 
was as impossible to esteem at first sight as to love; and who has since ruined me 
for all the conversation of one sex, and almost all the friendship of the other. 
Books have lost their effect upon me, and I was convinced, since I saw you, that 
there is something more powerful than philosophy, and, since I heard you, that 
there is one alive wiser than all the sages. !*° 


But he added the hope that she would be happy with her husband. She replied: 


Perhaps you’ll laugh at me for thanking you very gravely for all the obliging concern you express 
for me. ’Tis certain that I may, if I please, take the fine things you say to me for wit and raillery, 


and, it may be, it would be taking them right. But I never in my life was half so well disposed to 


believe you in earnest. Ay 


On February 3, 1717, Pope dispatched another declaration of profound 
affection, protesting against being considered “only her friend.” These letters 
Mary kept to herself, happy to have stirred the ruins of the greatest living poet. 

The party reached Constantinople in May. There Mary set about resolutely to 
learn Turkish; she progressed to the understanding and admiration of Turkish 
poetry; she adopted Turkish dress, visited harem ladies, and found them more 
civilized than the mistresses of George I. She observed the regular and 
successful practice of inoculation in Turkey as a preventive of smallpox; and she 
had her son inoculated by the English surgeon Dr. Maitland in Constantinople. 
Her letters from that city are as fascinating as any letters this side of Mme. de 
Sévigné, Horace Walpole, or Melchior Grimm. She did not wait to be told that 
they were literature; she wrote with that aspiration, and told her friends: “The 
last pleasure that fell my way was Mme. de Sévigne’s letters; very pretty they 
are, but I assert, without the least vanity, that mine will be full as entertaining 
forty years hence. I advise you, therefore, to put none of them to the use of waste 
paper.” !*7 

Her correspondence with Pope continued. He begged her to take his 
protestations seriously, but his tone was a baffling mixture of playfulness and 
love. In his rakish imagination he conceived Turkey as a “land of jealousy, 
where the unhappy women converse with none but eunuchs, and where the very 
cucumbers are brought to them cut.” And then, thinking sadly of his 
misshapenness, he added: “I am capable myself of following one I loved, not 
only to Constantinople, but to those parts of India where, they tell us, the women 
best like the ugliest fellows, ... and look upon deformities as the signatures of 
divine favor.” He will become a Mohammedan if she will, and will accompany 
her to Mecca; if sufficiently encouraged he will meet her in Lombardy, “the 
scene of those celebrated amours between the fairy princess and her dwarf.” '°° 
When he learned that she was coming home he mounted to the semblance of 
ecstasy: “I write as if I were drunk; the pleasure I take in thinking of your return 
transports me beyond the bounds of common sense and decency.... Come, for 
God’s sake, come, Lady Mary, come quickly!” !°° 

Wortley’s mission failed, and he was recalled to London. We get a sample of 
eighteenth-century travel in their departure from Constantinople on June 25, 


1718, and their arrival in London on October 2. There Lady Mary resumed her 
life at court and with the wits, but Pope, now marching through Homer, was 
busy at Stanton Harcourt. In March, 1719, however, he moved to Twickenham, 
and in June, with his help, Wortley and Lady Mary found a home there, too, sold 
them by Sir Godfrey Kneller. Soon afterward Pope paid Kneller twenty guineas 
to paint her portrait for him. '°° It was well done, though Kneller was seventy- 
four. The hands were exquisite, the face almost as Oriental as the Turkish 
headdress; the lips sensually full, the eyes large, dark, and still entrancing—Gay 
celebrated them in verses at this time. Pope hung the picture in his bedroom, and 
commemorated it in a poem which he sent to her: The playful smiles around the 
dimpled mouth, 


The happy air of majesty and truth; ... 
The equal luster of the heavenly mind, 
Where every grace with every virtue’s joined; 


Leaming not vain, and wisdom not severe, 
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With greatness easy, and with wit sincere ... 
That year was her meridian, and the beginning of calamities. A French visitor, 
Toussaint Rémond, left two thousand pounds with her to invest at her discretion; 
on Pope’s advice she bought South Sea Company stock; it fell disastrously, 
reducing the two thousand to five hundred; when she so reported to Rémond he 
accused her of stealing his funds (1721). In that same year a smallpox epidemic 
threatened the life of the daughter born to her in 1718; she sent for Dr. Maitland, 
who had returned from Constantinople, and had him inoculate the girl. We shall 
see later the effect of this example on British medicine before Jenner. 

Suddenly, in 1722, her friendship with Pope collapsed. As late as July they 
saw each other so frequently that gossip flared in Twickenham. But in 
September he began to write gallant epistles to Judith Cowper, in which, for her 
comfort, he mentioned an obvious decline in “the brightest wit in the world.” 
Lady Mary claimed that Pope had made her a passionate declaration of love, and 
that he had never forgiven the levity with which she had greeted this brave 
enterprise. '°* He held his peace for a while, but now and then he pointed his 
occasional verse with barbs only transparently disguised. When she wrote to a 
friend naming Swift, Pope, and Gay as joint authors of a ballad that he thought 
was hers, he sent her a sharp reproof; and in the Miscellanies that he published in 
1728 he printed this reproof with flagrant clarity: Such, Lady Mary, are your 
tricks; 


But since you hatch, pray own your chicks; 
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Nor, like your capons, serve your cocks. 
In a poem called “Imitation” (1733) he referred to “furious Sappho ... p—x’d by 
her love”—i.e., infected with syphilis by a paramour. '** According to Horace 
Walpole she threatened to have him whipped. 

This obscene quarrel was added to the wreck of her marriage. Wortley, 
resuming his place in Parliament, left her conspicuously neglected in 
Twickenham. His father’s death (1727) made him a very rich man; he supplied 
her material wants, but left her to her own resources for love. Her son was 
proving himself a shiftless rascal. Her daughter, growing into an intelligent and 
well-mannered woman, was her only consolation. Lord Hervey tried to take the 
place of Pope in her life, but he was so constituted that he could not forgive her, 
or his wife, for being a woman. He must have known of Lady Mary’s division of 
the human race into men, women, and Herveys. '”° 

In 1736 an Italian meteor entered and altered her orbit. Francesco Algarotti, 
bor in Venice in 1712, had already made some noise in science and belles- 
lettres. In 1735 he had been the house guest of Voltaire and Mme. du Chatelet at 
Cirey, where all three studied Newton. He came to London with letters of 
introduction from Voltaire, was received at court, met Hervey, and through him 
Lady Mary. She fell in love with him as never with Wortley, for her heart was 
empty, and he was handsome, brilliant, young; she trembled at the thought that 
she was forty-seven and he twenty-four. Her road to romance seemed cleared by 
the marriage of her daughter to the Earl of Bute (August, 1736). When she heard 
that Algarotti was returning to Italy she dispatched to him a letter of girlish 
passion: I no longer know in what manner to write you. My feelings are too 
lively; I should not be able either to explain or hide them. To bear with my 
letters you would have to be touched with an enthusiasm like mine. I see all its 
folly, without any possibility of correcting myself. The mere idea of seeing you 
has given me a transport to the point of melting away. What has become of that 
philosophic indifference which made the glory and tranquillity of my earlier 
days? I have lost it never to find it again; and should this passion be cured, I 
foresee nothing but a deadly ennui. Forgive the extravagance which you have 
caused, and come to see me. '*° 


He came, and supped with her on the eve of his departure. Hervey had also 
invited him, and had been refused. Furious with jealousy, he wrote to Algarotti a 
bitter diatribe against Lady Mary, warning him that she was proclaiming to all 
London her Italian conquest with the boast “Veni, vidi, vici” Possibly, but her 
letters to Algarotti were not those of a conqueror. 


How timid one is when one loves! I fear to offend you in sending you this note, even though my 
intention is to give you pleasure. Indeed, I am so mad in all that concerns you that I am not sure of 


my own thoughts.... All that is certain is that I shall love you all my life long, despite your caprice 


and my reason. al 


He did not answer this letter, nor a second, nor a third, though she spoke of 
suicide. A fourth letter drew a reply which came, she said, “in very good time to 
save the small remains of my understanding.” She offered to follow him to Italy; 
he discouraged the idea, and for three years she nursed her passion in solitude. 
But in 1739 she persuaded her husband that she needed a trip to Italy. Having 
lost his love for her, he could behave like a gentleman. He saw her off when she 
left London, and agreed to send her a quarterly allowance of £245 from his own 
income, and to transmit to her the £150 annual income bequeathed her by her 
father. She traveled as quickly as she could to Venice, hoping to find Algarotti 
there; instead he went to Berlin (1740) to live with new-crowned Frederick II, 
who liked him this side of sodomy. Disconsolate, Mary took a house on the 
Grand Canal, established a salon, entertained literati and dignitaries, and 
received pleasant attentions from the Venetian aristocracy and government. 

After a year in Venice she moved to Florence, where she stayed for two 
months at the Palazzo Ridolfi as the guest of Lord and Lady Pomfret. There 
Horace Walpole saw her, and he sent to H. S. Conway a tender description: Did I 
tell you Lady Mary Wortley is here? She laughs at my Lady Walpole [Horace’s 
sister-in-law], scolds Lady Pomfret, and is laughed at by the whole town. Her 
dress, her avarice, and her impudence must amaze anyone that never heard her 
name. She wears a foul mob [a cap fastened under the chin] that does not cover 
her greasy black locks, that hang loose, never combed or curled; an old ... blue 
wrapper that gapes open and discloses a canvas petticoat. Her face swelled 
violently on one side with the remains of a—partly covered with a plaister, and 
partly with white paint.... She played pharaoh two or three times at Princess 
Craon’s where she cheats horse and foot. She is really entertaining; I have been 
reading her works, which she lends out in manuscript; but they are too 
womanish; I like few of her performances. !”° 


There was a basis in fact for this caricature: it was the custom in Italy for a 
woman in her own home to dress in loose and careless comfort; and doubtless 
Mary’s face was badly pocked, but not certainly with syphilis. '*° It was quite 
usual for authors to lend their manuscripts to friends. Lady Mary had earned 
young Walpole’s displeasure by befriending Molly Skerrett, who had earned his 
displeasure by becoming the second wife of his father. Probably Lady Mary was 


more than usually careless of her appearance now that Algarotti seemed 
hopelessly lost to her. 

Then, learning that Algarotti was in Turin, she hurried thither, joined him 
(March, 1741), and lived with him for two months. But he treated her with 
coarseness and indifference; soon they quarreled and parted, he to Berlin, she to 
Genoa. There Walpole saw her again, enjoyed her hospitality, and addressed to 
her coach some venomous lines: O chaise, who art condemned to carry 


The rotten hide of Lady Mary, 
To Italy’s last corner drive, 
And prithee set her down alive; 


Nor jumble off with jolts and blows 
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The half she yet retains of nose. 
In 1760 she rejoiced to learn that her son-in-law had become a member of 
George III’s Privy Council. On January 21, 1761, her husband died, leaving the 
bulk of his estate to his daughter, and £1,200 a year to his widow. Whether 
because his death removed some mysterious obstacle to her return, or her son-in- 
law’s political prominence attracted her, Lady Mary, after twenty-one years of 
absence, returned to England (January, 1762). 

She had only seven more months to live, and they were not happy. Her 
pursuit of Algarotti, and such reports as Horace Walpole’s, had given her a bad 
name; and her daughter, though solicitous for her mother’s health and comfort, 
did not enjoy her company. In June Lady Mary began to Suffer from a tumor on 
the breast. She took calmly her doctor’s confession that she had cancer; she said 
she had lived long enough. She died after months of pain (August 21, 1762). 

One of her last requests was that her letters should be published to give her 
side of her story, and establish her title to remembrance. But she had entrusted 
her manuscripts to her daughter, and Lady Bute, now wife of the Prime Minister, 
did all she could to prevent their publication. However, the letters written from 
Turkey were clandestinely copied before being delivered to the daughter, and 
they were issued in 1763. Several editions were soon sold out. Johnson and 
Gibbon were among the delighted readers. The critics, who had been unmerciful 
to the author during her lifetime, were now extravagant in praising her 
correspondence. Smollett wrote that the letters were “never equaled by any 
letter-writer of any sex, age, or nation”; and Voltaire rated them as superior to 
Sévigné’s. '4' Lady Bute, before she died in 1794, burned her mother’s 
voluminous diary, but left the letters to the discretion of her eldest son. He 
allowed some of them to be printed in 1803; those to Algarotti remained secret 
until Byron persuaded John Murray to buy them from their Italian owner (1817). 


Not till 1861 was publication complete; and Lady Mary was recognized as 
sharing with Pope, Gray, Gay, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and Hume in 
making the literature of England the most varied, vibrant and influential of that 
virile age. 


I. This act, as modified in 1843, is still British law, but is very leniently enforced. 


CHAPTER VI 


Art and Music 
1714-56 


I. THE ARTISTS 


SHINING brilliantly with its own light in literature and statesmanship, England 
was a humble satellite in music and art. The retardation in art had many causes. 
The gloomy skies could hardly be one of them, for skies gloomed in the 
Netherlands too, and yet Holland had as many artists as windmills. The Channel 
may have been a cause, shielding England from the arts as well as the wars of 
the Continent. Perhaps English talent was too absorbed in commerce and (after 
Walpole) in war. Protestantism might be blamed for the becalming of English 
art, for art grows on imagination, and Protestantism had banished imagination 
from art and dedicated it to literature and theology; but, again, Holland was 
Protestant. Probably the chief factor was the Puritan revolt and legacy: the 
execution of the art-loving Charles I, the dispersion of his art collection, and the 
recession of the English mind—barring Milton—during the chaotic 
Commonwealth. The Puritan influence bowed its head during the Restoration, 
but it returned with William III and the Hanoverians, and in Methodism it took a 
reinvigorated form. Beauty was again a sin. 


There were some minor achievements in the minor arts. Fine soft-paste 
porcelain was produced in Chelsea (1755), imitating Meissen and Sévres. 
Birmingham japanners made fortunes in lacquered ware; one of them, John 
Baskerville, grew rich enough to indulge in printing fine editions of English 
bards. Rococo curves in riotous fancy decorated books, fabrics, furniture, 
vessels, Sheffield silver, the Rotunda at Vauxhall Gardens, and some rooms in 
Chesterfield House and Strawberry Hill. 

Sculptors were just beginning to be distinguished from masons. The leading 
sculptors in England were of foreign birth, though they usually became British 
citizens. Peter Schaemaekers came from Antwerp and joined Laurent Delvaux in 
carving the statue of the Duke of Buckingham and Normanby in Westminster 
Abbey. Greatest of these aliens was Louis Roubillac, son of a Lyonese banker. 
Coming to England in 1744, he was rapidly advanced as a protégé of the 
Walpoles. He executed the bust of Shakespeare now in the British Museum, and 


that of Handel now in the National Portrait Gallery. Queen Caroline favored 
him, sat for him, commissioned him to make busts of Boyle, Newton, Locke, 
and other English worthies for her grotto at Richmond. Chesterfield, a man of 
taste, called Roubillac “the Pheidias of his day.”’ Roubillac died a bankrupt in 
1762, after a life of devotion to his art. 

Architecture was in a Palladian ecstasy. The rising wealth of upper classes 
prospering discontentedly under the Walpolian peace financed a thousand grand 
tours, during which British gentlemen imbibed a liking for Roman temples and 
Renaissance palaces. Venice was always on the itinerary; on the way the traveler 
stopped at Vicenza to admire Palladio’s facades; and on their return they littered 
England with classical columns, architraves, and pediments. In 1715-25 Colin 
Campbell issued his Vitruvius Britannicus, which became the bible of the 
Palladians; William Kent (1727) and James Gibbs (1728) furthered the style 
with their architectural manuals. In 1716 Richard Boyle, third Earl of 
Burlington, printed a sumptuous edition of Palladio’s texts, and in 1730 he 
published Palladio’s restorations of ancient edifices. His own country house at 
Chiswick included a replica of Palladio’s Villa Rotonda at Vicenza, with 
columned portico and central dome. Burlington was an openhanded patron of 
literature, music and art, friend of Berkeley and Handel, of Pope and Gay. 

In 1719 he brought back with him from Rome a young architect, William 
Kent, who had won a papal prize for his paintings and was also an enthusiast for 
everything classical. Housed till his death in Burlington House (still, in its 
second incarnation, a center of English art), Kent became the most popular and 
versatile artist in England. He painted ceilings at Houghton, Stowe, and 
Kensington Palace; he designed furniture, dinner plate, mirrors, glass, a barge, 
and costumes for fashionable ladies; he carved the statue of Shakespeare in the 
Abbey; he was a leader in promoting the “natural” English garden; as an 
architect he built the Temple of Ancient Virtue in the Stowe gardens, 
Devonshire House in Piccadilly, the Horse Guards House in Whitehall, and the 
prodigious Holkham Hall in Norfolk. 

In 1738 Lord Burlington submitted to the London City Council Kent’s 
Palladian plan for Mansion House, residence of the lord mayor; a member 
objected that Palladio was a papist; Kent’s design was rejected; George Dance 
the Elder, a Protestant, received the commission and acquitted himself well. But 
in that year the excavations began at Herculaneum; the discoveries there led to 
the unearthing of Pompeii (1748 f.); in 1753 Robert Wood published The Ruins 
of Palmyra, and in 1757 The Ruins of Baalbek; these revelations gave the 
classical campaign in England an irresistible verve, and put an end to the 
baroque exuberance that had flowered in Vanbrugh’s palace for the Churchills, 


Blenheim. In 1748 Isaac Ware, another protégé of Burlington, built Chesterfield 
House in Curzon Street. 

In their enthusiasm the Palladians forgot that classical architecture had been 
designed for Mediterranean skies, not for English winds and clouds. Colin 
Campbell was a special sinner in adopting Italian models without adapting them 
to English winters; his Mereworth Castle gave scant entry to the sun, and the 
Houghton Hall that he built for Robert Walpole sacrificed living space to 
majestic halls inviting icy drafts. James Gibbs, a disciple of Christopher Wren, 
used the classic style to fine effect in the Church of St. Mary-le-Strand in 
London (1714-17); its steeple is a lyric in stone. To the Church of St. Clement 
Dane, built by Wren, Gibbs added (1719) a steeple too lofty for its base, but still 
precariously beautiful. He capped his work in 1721 with the classic portico and 
Corinthian columns of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, at Trafalgar Square, Finally in 
the Radcliffe Library (1737-47) he created a perfect harmony of columns and 
dome at Oxford. 

The architectural splendor of Bath was due principally to John Wood. His 
dominating conception was to bind individual dwellings into a single mass; so he 
designed and began, and his son John ably completed, the massive “Royal 
Crescent”—thirty houses behind a united front of 114 Corinthian columns— 
severely but not irreparably damaged in the Second World War. Nearby Wood 
Senior and Junior built the “Circus” (1754-64), a handsome circle of residences 
faced by a continuous frieze and a three-tiered colonnade; here once lived the 
elder Pitt, Thomas Gainsborough, and Clive of India. For three sides of “Queen 
Square” Wood designed but never completed another series of homes united 
behind a palatial Renaissance facade. Much of this town-planning and -building 
program was financed by Ralph Allen, whom Fielding took as model for Squire 
Allworthy. For Allen the elder Wood raised a magnificent Palladian palace at 
Prior Park (1735-43), two miles outside Bath. 


The poverty of Britain’s masses was equaled by the splendor of her palaces. 
Allen’s temple at Prior Park cost £240,000. A competitive craze inspired nobles 
and merchants to raise immense mansions for hospitality and display. According 
to Hervey, Robert Walpole earned the lasting enmity of Lord Townshend by 
building Houghton Hall on a still more lavish scale than Townshend’s 
neighboring Raynham Park. Lord Lyttleton denounced this “epidemical 
madness” of palatial building; his wife, however, demanded a new palace, in 
Italian style; he yielded to her at the point of repetition and to the point of 
bankruptcy; when the palace was finished she left him for an Italian opera singer 
of uncertain sex. Soon England and even English Ireland were dotted with such 


show houses of the rich. Tours were organized, guidebooks were published, for 
visiting these lordly dwellings, their gardens, and their picture galleries. The 
fame of these edifices reached as far as Russia; Catherine the Great asked Josiah 
Wedgwood to make her an imperial table service decorated with views of 
English country seats.’ 

Most of the paintings in England were housed, and for the most part 
concealed, in these aristocratic homes; there were as yet no museums where 
pictures could be viewed by the general public. Patronage went chiefly to 
foreign artists, and almost entirely for portraits of notables who hoped to live on 
canvas while rotting in wood; there was no market for landscapes or “histories.” 
When Carle Vanloo came to England in 1737 so many pedigreed faces clamored 
to be pictured that for several weeks after his arrival the train of carriages 
approaching his home rivaled that before a theater. Large sums were given to the 
man who kept the register of his engagements, as bribes to advance their 
appointments; else one might have to wait six weeks.* 

The “Royal Society of Arts,” founded in 1754, tried to stimulate native talent 
with competitions and exhibitions, but the demand for English art dallied for 
another generation. Joseph Highmore, a pupil of Kneller, secured a few 
purchasers by picturing scenes from Pamela,* and Thomas Hudson caught a 
fraction of Handel’s vitality in the portrait that he painted in 1749.° Among 
Hudson’s pupils was young Joshua Reynolds, “who,” he predicted, “will never 
distinguish himself.”° Sir James Thornhill had more foresight. He won success 
with portraits of Newton, Bentley, and Steele; he painted the inner cupola of St. 
Paul’s, and ceilings at Greenwich Hospital and Blenheim Palace; and he 
achieved vicarious immortality by surrendering his daughter in marriage to the 
greatest English artist of the age. 


Il. WILLIAM HOGARTH: 1697-1764 


His father was a schoolteacher plus literary hack, who apprenticed him in 
early youth to an engraver of arms. From this he passed to engraving on copper, 
and from this to making illustrations for books. In 1726 he prepared twelve large 
engravings for Butler’s Hudibras. He joined Thornhill’s art class, learned oil 
painting, and eloped with the master’s daughter; Thornhill forgave him and 
engaged him as aide. 

The illustrations that Hogarth made for The Tempest, 2 Henry IV, and The 
Beggar’s Opera were vivid images: Miranda tender, Caliban coarse, Prospero 
kindly, Ariel strumming a lute in the air; Sir John Falstaff pontificating from his 


paunch; Captain Macheath in his irons and arias, still a hero to his wives. The 
coming satirist struck his distinctive vein in The Sleeping Congregation, for 
Hogarth hated all homilies except his own; while in A Children’s Party he 
relished the fairest phase of English life. These pictures please us now, but drew 
no plaudits then. 

He tried his hand at portrait painting, to indifferent results. The competition 
was severe. A dozen artists were making minor fortunes by flattering their sitters 
and dividing their tasks; they painted the head but delegated backgrounds and 
draperies to underpaid subordinates; “all this,” said Hogarth, “is done at so easy 
a rate as enables the principal to get more money in a week than a man of the 
first professional talents can in three months.”’ He denounced the “phiz- 
mongers” who prettified the faces of their clients to feed their vanity and open 
their purses. As for himself he would portray his sitters with all their carbuncles, 
or not at all. When a distinctively simian noble sat for his picture Hogarth 
painted him with offensive honesty. The lord, never having seen himself as 
others saw him, refused to take the portrait. The artist sent him a message: Mr. 
Hogarth’s dutiful respects to Lord . Finding that he does not mean to 
have the picture which was drawn for him, is informed again of Mr. Hogarth’s 
need for the money. If, therefore, his Lordship does not send for it in three days, 
it will be disposed of, with the addition of a tail and some other little 
appendages, to Mr. Hare, the famous wild-beast man; Mr. Hogarth having given 
that gentleman a conditional promise of it for an exhibition picture ...° 


His Lordship paid. 

Hogarth was confident that he could paint portraits as well as any man. When 
he was portraying Henry Fox (later Baron Holland) he told Horace Walpole that 
he had promised Fox, if he would sit as instructed, that he, Hogarth, would make 
as good a portrait of him as Rubens or Vandyck could have done;? which 
shocked Horace to the very core of his conventions. Many of Hogarth’s male 
portraits may justify the distaste that Walpole expressed for them; the faces are 
too stereotyped, and some deserve his own scornful labeling of certain English 
portraits as “still life.” We must except Sir Thomas Coram, already noted in 
commemorating the Foundling Hospital, which Coram founded and where he 
hangs; Hogarth caught the philanthropic nature in the smiling face, and the firm 
character in the closed hands. Generally the artist’s brush was kinder to women 
than to men. The Portrait of a Lady’® rivals Gainsborough; A Lady in Brown"! 
has the strong features of a woman who has successfully mothered many 
children; and if Miss Mary Edwards’? is slightly dead, it is brought to life by the 
—in Hogarth always present—dog. Finer are the group portraits, like The Price 


Family’ and The Graham Children;'* and better still Hogarth’s Servants,'° 
where every face is fondly limned in all its unduplicable character. Finest of all, 
of course, is The Shrimp Girl'°—not a portrait but a hale man’s memory of the 
young woman he had seen peddling shrimp from a basket balanced on her head; 
a girl free from all frills, not ashamed of the rags that robe her, looking out upon 
the world with the health of action ruddying her cheeks and brightening her eyes. 

Hogarth left at least four portraits of himself. In 1745 he painted himself with 
his fat dog Trump.’’ In 1758 he showed himself at his easel: short, stout body, 
round and pudgy face, broad pug nose, blue eyes tired with fighting, lips tight 
with readiness to fight again. He was “a jovial, honest London citizen,” in 
Thackeray’s view, “a hearty, plain-spoken man, loving his laugh, his friends, his 
glass, his roast-beef of Old England.”'® He was hardly five feet tall, but he wore 
a sword’ and took no nonsense from any man. Behind his defensive pugnacity 
was a warm heart, sometimes sentimental, forever pledged to war against 
hypocrisy and cruelty. He despised the lords whom he painted, he liked the 
simple Londoner who put on no airs. He brought the English masses into art; he 
pictured them in their sins and sufferings, in Bedlam, prison, debt, and heavy 
toil. He disliked the French as having corrupted England with finicky finery and 
aristocratic airs. He never forgot his being arrested for making sketches of Calais 
Gate; he took revenge by picturing the French as he had seen them there: rugged 
workmen, superstitious populace, and fat monk gazing in ecstasy upon a 
shoulder of beef.”° 

In his Anecdotes Hogarth told how the unprofitableness of his portraits turned 
him into the line that made his fame: I was unwilling to sink into a portrait 
manufacturer; and still ambitious of being singular [working independently], 
dropped all expectations of advantage from that source ... As I could not bring 
myself to act like some of my brethren, and make it a sort of manufactory to be 
carried on by the help of background and drapery painters, it was not sufficiently 
profitable to pay the expenses my family required. I therefore turned my 
thoughts to painting and engraving modern moral subjects, a field not broken up 
in any country or any age.”! 


So in 1731 he painted six pictures which he called A Harlot’s Progress; he 
engraved them on copper; from these engravings he made a series of prints 
which a year later were offered for sale. The girl arriving from the country is 
introduced to an itching gentleman by a persuasive procuress; the lass is a ready 
learner, and soon reaches an insolent prosperity. She is arrested not for 
prostitution but for theft; she does her stint in jail, beating hemp; she progresses 
quickly to disease and death, but she has the consolation of having a bevy of 


courtesans follow her funeral. Hogarth could easily have taken his characters 
from life; we have seen Mrs. Needham exposed in the pillory for prostitution, 
pelted by the populace, and dying of her injuries. (However, Colonel Charteris, 
twice accused of rape and twice condemned to death, was twice pardoned by the 
King, and died in state at his country seat.)*? Hogarth was mistaken in thinking 
that he broke new ground in these genre prints; there had been many such in 
Renaissance Italy, in France, in the Netherlands, in Germany. But Hogarth now 
made an art and philosophy of “moral subjects.” Like most moralists he was not 
himself immaculate; he had borne without horror the company of drunkards and 
prostitutes,*? and his prints were designed first to make money and then, if 
possible, saints. 

The Harlot prints sold well, appealing to twelve hundred subscribers and 
netting over a thousand pounds. Though pirated editions clipped the artist’s coin, 
they drove the wolf from the door. The British public, which had no passion for 
paintings, took readily to these scenes of sin. Here was forbidden fruit, sterilized 
by morality but delightful none the less; here for a pittance one could make safe 
acquaintance with vice, and watch with satisfaction its proper punishment. With 
his earnings Hogarth could now feed his family; indeed, he took a home in 
fashionable Leicester Fields, and hung outside his door a golden head, indicating 
his profession as an artist. Later he bought a country house at Chiswick. 

He painted some large pictures in the next few years, chiefly Southwark Fair 
—an English Brueghel—and a pretty group portrait, The Edwards Family. But in 
1733 he returned to prints, and paralleled his Harlot with a series entitled A 
Rake’s Progress. A giddy-pated youth suddenly inherits a rich estate; he 
abandons Oxford for London, enjoys taverns and wenches, squanders his money, 
is hauled off for debts, is rescued by his castoff mistress, recovers solvency by 
marrying an elderly lady with one eye but much money; he gambles away his 
new fortune at White’s, is jailed again, and ends his career insane in “Bedlam” 
Hospital. It was a morality play in pictures easily understood and graphically 
presenting a segment of life. To guard the Rake prints from piracy, Hogarth 
campaigned for the legal protection of his rights. In 1735 Parliament passed “An 
Act for the Encouragement of the Arts of Designing, Engraving, Etching, etc.”; 
this law, popularly known as “Hogarth’s Act,” gave him an equivalent of 
copyright on his prints. In 1745 he auctioned off the paintings from which he 
had engraved the Harlot and the Rake, and took in £427. 

Solvent and confident, he made another foray into painting. “I entertained 
some hopes of succeeding in what the puffers in books call ’the great style of 
History painting.’”** In the decade from 1735 to 1745 he produced some 
excellent pictures which had to wait a century for appreciation. The Distressed 


Poet’ is the old story of the impoverished author dunned for his rent while his 


wife knits fitfully and their cat sleeps in unconcerned content. The Pool of 
Bethesda attempted a Biblical scene, but Hogarth spiced it with a half-nude 
beauty full in the face of Christ. The artist was not immune to feminine flesh, 
and in the engraving Strolling Actresses Dressing in a Barn he gave it the added 
lure of clothing half removed. The Good Samaritan*® comes close to the level of 
the “Old Masters.” More appealing is a large painting, David Garrick as Richard 
III;’’ this was commissioned by a Mr. Duncombe, who paid for it two hundred 
pounds, the highest fee yet given to an English painter. 

Nevertheless these works did not earn critical acclaim. Hogarth tured back 
(1745) to the satire of London life in engravings where the burin pointed a moral 
with a tale. In the first scene of Marriage a la Mode a bankrupt gouty earl 
contracts to marry his title and unwilling son to the unwilling daughter of an 
opulent alderman. The Earl displays the family pedigree as a tree on a scroll; the 
lawyer sprinkles blotting powder on the signatures; the bridegroom turns away 
from the bride, who lends an ear to her paramour; and two dogs monopolize the 
domestic peace. In the next scene the married couple are already at odds: the 
young lord has returned exhausted from an all-night adventure whose nature is 
signaled by a girl’s lace cap protruding from his pocket; the young wife yawns 
after spending the night entertaining company with music, gambling, and small 
talk; again only the dog is happy. The third scene is Hogarth at his boldest: the 
lordly scoundrel brings his mistress to a quack doctor for an abortion. Scene four 
shows the wife having her hair dressed at her levee, or morning reception; her 
lover is with her, and she ignores the music played or sung by her guests, who 
include a deviate with curling papers in his hair. In the fifth scene her husband 
has caught her with her lover; the two men draw their swords; the husband is 
mortally wounded; the lover flees through the window; the wife is overcome 
with remorse; a constable appears at the door. In the final scene the young 
widow is dying; her father, removing a costly ring from her finger, salvages the 
last remnant of the fortune that he had paid for her title. 

In 1751 Hogarth announced that he would sell at auction, at a given hour in 
his studio, the oil paintings that he had made for Marriage a la Mode; but he 
warned picture dealers to stay away. Only one person appeared, who bid £126 
for the pictures and their frames. Hogarth let them go at this price, but privately 
raged at what he rated a shameful failure. In 1797 these paintings brought 
£1,381; today they are among the most highly prized possessions of London’s 
National Gallery. 

Meanwhile he had earned the ire of the King with The March of the Guards 
toward Scotland (1745). This was the year of Bonnie Prince Charlie’s attempt to 


overthrow the Hanoverians. Hogarth pictured the Royal Guards assembling at 
Finchley, a suburb of London. A fifer and a drummer summon them; the soldiers 
accept their fate with the help of intoxication; they are a sorry-looking lot, fitter 
for a tavern carouse than for a rendezvous with heroic death. The artist had the 
painting shown to George II with request for permission to dedicate it to him. 
The King refused. “What?” he exclaimed. “A painter burlesque a soldier? He 
deserves to be picketed [imprisoned] for his insolence. Take his trumpery out of 
my sight!” Hogarth, says an uncertain story, dedicated the picture to Frederick 
the Great as “an encourager of arts and sciences.””® 

He resumed his satirical prints. In twelve plates entitled Industry and Idleness 
(1747) he traced the careers of two apprentices. Frank Goodchild works hard, 
reads good books, goes to church every Sunday, marries his master’s daughter, 
gives alms to the poor, becomes sheriff, alderman, lord mayor of London. Tom 
Idle snores over his loom, reads wicked books like Moll Flanders, drinks, 
gambles, picks pockets, is brought before Alderman Goodchild, who, weeping 
with mercy, condemns him to be hanged. Two engravings, Gin Lane and Beer 
Street (1751), contrasted the “dreadful consequences of gin-drinking” with the 
wholesome effects of beer. The Four Stages of Cruelty (1751) aimed, said the 
artist, “to correct that barbarous treatment of animals, the very sight of which 
renders the streets of our metropolis so distressing to every feeling mind. I am 
more proud of having been the author [of these prints] than I should be of having 
painted Raphael’s Cartoons.”*? He aimed at fancier evils in Four Prints of an 
Election (1755-58), which attacked the corruption of English politics. 

Taken merely as drawings, Hogarth’s prints are crude in conception and 
execution, hasty and sketchy in detail. But he thought of himself as an author or 
playwright rather than an artist; he resembled his friend Fielding more than his 
favorite enemy, William Kent; he was presenting a picture of the age rather than 
displaying the techniques of art. “I have endeavored to treat my subject as a 
dramatic writer; my picture is my stage, and men and women my players, who 
by means of certain actions and gestures are to exhibit a dumb show.”*’ As 
satires the prints are deliberate exaggerations; they stress an aspect and etch a 
point. They are more crowded with detail than a work of art should be; but every 
detail, except the inevitable dog, contributes to the theme. Taken all together, the 
prints allow us to see lower-middle-class London of the eighteenth century: the 
homes, taverns, Mall, Covent Garden, London Bridge, Cheapside, Bridewell, 
Bedlam, and the Fleet. It is not all of London, but what is there is shown with 
extraordinary vividness. 

The art critics, collectors, and dealers of the time acknowledged neither 
Hogarth’s ability as an artist nor his truth as a satirist. They charged him with 


picturing only the dregs of English life. They taunted him with having turned to 
popular prints through inability to paint successful portraits or historical scenes; 
and they condemned his drawing as careless and inaccurate. He retorted by 
denouncing the dealers as conspiring to praise their stock of Old Masters, while 
letting live artists starve: Unsanctioned by their authority and unascertained [not 
guaranteed] by tradition, the best preserved and highest finished picture ... will 
not, at a public auction, produce five shillings; while a despicable, damaged, and 
repaired old canvas, sanctioned by their praise, shall be purchased at any price, 
and find a place in the noblest collections. All this is very well understood by the 
dealers.** 


He refused to submit his judgment to such dealers or connoisseurs. He inveighed 
against the enslavement of English painters to the imitation of Vandyck or Lely 
or Kneller; even the giants of Italian art were nicknamed “Black Masters” by 
him, as having cast a pall upon English painting by the black magic of their 
brown sauce. When a picture attributed to Correggio brought four hundred 
pounds at a London sale, he questioned the attribution and the value, and offered 
to paint as good a picture any time he liked. Challenged, he produced 
Sigismunda (1759)**—a good imitation of Correggio, with lace and finery and 
delicate hands and lovely face; but the eyes were too melancholy to please the 
prospective purchaser, who refused to pay the four hundred pounds that Hogarth 
asked for it. It was sold after his death for fifty-six pounds. 

He gave another handle to his enemies by writing a book. On the palette in 
his portrait of himself and his dog (1745) he had traced a serpentine line which 
seemed to him to be the basic element of beautiful form. In a pedagogical 
treatise, Analysis of Beauty (1753), he defined this line as that formed by 
winding a wire in even progression around a cone. Such a line, he thought, was 
not only the secret of grace but also the movement of life. All this, to Hogarth’s 
critics, seemed to be vapid moonshine. 

Despite them he prospered. His prints were in almost every literate home, and 
their continuing sale gave him a steady income. In 1757, his March of the 
Guards having been forgotten, he was appointed “Serjeant Painter of all his 
Majesty’s Works,” which brought him an additional two hundred pounds a year. 
He could now afford new enemies. In 1762 he issued a print, The Times, which 
attacked Pitt, Wilkes, and others as warmongers. Wilkes replied in his journal, 
The North Briton, describing Hogarth as a vain and avaricious old man incapable 
of a “single idea of beauty.” Hogarth retaliated by publishing a portrait of Wilkes 
as a squint-eyed monster. Wilkes’s friend Churchill answered with a savage 
“Epistle to William Hogarth”; Hogarth issued a print showing Churchill as a 


bear. “The pleasure and pecuniary advantage which I derived from these two 
engravings,” he wrote, “together with occasional riding on horseback, restored 
me to as much health as can be expected at my time of life.”*’ But on October 
26, 1764, he burst an artery and died. 

He left no visible mark on the art of his time. In 1734 he opened a “life 
school” to train artists; it was merged in 1768 with the Royal Academy of Arts. 
Even the artists educated in his studio abandoned his realism for the fashionable 
idealism of Reynolds and Gainsborough. His influence was felt, however, in the 
field of caricature; there his humor and force passed down through Thomas 
Rowlandson to Isaac and George Cruikshank, and caricature became an art. 
Hogarth’s present high repute as a painter began with Whistler’s remark that 
Hogarth was “the only great English painter’;** Whistler carefully excluded 
himself from the comparison. A less cautious judge ranked Hogarth, “taking him 
at his best,” as “the supreme figure in eighteenth-century painting.”* This 
estimate represents the current depreciation of Reynolds as a money-making 
beautifier of aristocrats. It is a mood that will pass. It is hard to rank Hogarth as 
an artist, because he was not only that; he was the voice of England angry at its 
own squalor and degradation; he rightly considered himself a social force. 
Fielding so understood him: “I almost dare affirm that those two works of his, 
which he calls The Rake’s and Harlot’s Progress, are calculated more to serve 
the cause of virtue ... than all the folios of morality which have ever been 
written.”°° One thing is certain: he was the most English English artist that ever 
lived. 


III. THE MUSICIANS 


It is one of the puzzles of history why England, which has contributed so 
richly to economic and political development and theory, to literature, science, 
religion, and philosophy, has been relatively barren in the more complex forms 
of musical composition since the age of Elizabeth I. The passage from 
Catholicism may serve as a partial explanation: the new faiths offered less 
inducement to lofty musical productions; and though Lutheran ritual in Germany 
and the Anglican in England called for music, the severer forms of Protestantism 
in England and the Dutch Republic gave little encouragement to any music 
above the congregational hymn. The legends and liturgy of the Roman Church, 
often stressing the joys of faith, were replaced by somber predestinarian creeds 
stressing the fear of hell; and only Orpheus could sing in the face of hell. The 
madrigals of Elizabethan England died in the Puritan frost. The Restoration 


brought a merrier spirit from France, but after the death of Purcell a pall fell 
upon English music again. 

Except for songs. These ranged from the corporate sonorities of glee clubs to 
the airy delicacy of lyrics from Shakespeare’s plays. The word glee was the 
Anglo-Saxon gleo, meaning music; it did not necessarily imply joy. Usually it 
was applied to unaccompanied songs for three or more parts. Glee clubs 
flourished for a century, reaching their peak toward 1780 in the heyday of the 
chief composer of glees, Samuel Webbe. More beautiful were Thomas Arne’s 
settings for Shakespeare’s songs—“Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” “Under the 
greenwood tree,” and “Where the bee sucks, there suck I”; these are still heard in 
England. It was the melodious Arne who put to music Thomson’s “Rule, 
Britannia!” Now, or earlier, some unknown patriot composed the national 
anthem of Britain, “God Save the King.” So far as we know, this was first 
publicly sung in 1745, when news came that the forces loyal to George II had 
been defeated at Prestonpans by the Scots under the Young Pretender, and the 
Hanoverian dynasty seemed doomed. In its earliest known form (differing only 
slightly from the current words and melody), it asked God for victory over the 
Jacobite faction in English politics as well as over the Stuart army advancing 
from Scotland: God save our Lord the King, Long live our noble King [George 
II], God save the King. 


Send him victorious, Happy and glorious, Long to reign over us; God save the King. 


O Lord our God arise, Scatter his enemies, And make them fall; Confound their politicks, 
1.37 


Frustrate their knavish tricks, On him [now Thee] our hopes are fixed; O save us al 
The melody was adopted for varying periods by nineteen other countries for 
patriotic songs, including Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, and the United 
States of America, which in 1931 replaced “America” as national anthem by 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” sung to an unmanageable tune from an old English 
drinking song. 


The popularity of exquisite songs in England shows a widespread musical 
taste. A harpsichord was in nearly every home except among the poor. Almost 
everyone played some instrument, and there were performers numerous enough 
to provide, for the Handel commemoration program of 1784 in Westminster 
Abbey, ninety-five violins, twenty-six violas, twenty-one violoncellos, fifteen 
double basses, six flutes, twenty-six oboes, twelve trumpets, twelve horns, six 
trombones, and four drums, plus a choir of fifty-nine sopranos, forty-eight altos, 
eighty-three tenors, and eighty-four basses—enough to make Handel tremble in 


his Abbey tomb. The clarinet was not admitted till later in the century. There 
were magnificent organs, and great organists like Maurice Greene, whose 
anthems and Te Deums—along with those of Handel and Boyce—were almost 
the only memorable church music of England in that age. 

William Boyce, though his hearing was impaired in youth, rose-to be master 
of the King’s Band (i.e., orchestra) and organist in the Chapel Royal. He was the 
first maestro to conduct standing; Handel and other contemporaries conducted 
from the organ or harpsichord. Some of his anthems—especially “By the Waters 
of Babylon”—are still heard in Anglican churches; and English homes still hear 
at least two of his songs: “Hearts of Oak,” which he wrote for one of Garrick’s 
pantomimes, and “Softly Rise, O Southern Breeze,” an aria in the cantata 
Solomon. His symphonies sound weak and thin to our macerated ears. 


The only excitement in the English musical world at the outset of the 
eighteenth century was the coming of opera. There had been such performances 
as far back as 1674, but opera took the English fancy only when, in 1702, Italian 
singers came from Rome. In 1708 a renowned castrato, Nicolini, shocked and 
charmed London with his soprano voice. Some other castrati came; England 
became accustomed to them, and went wild over Farinelli. By 1710 there were 
enough Italian singers in London to present there the first opera completely in 
their language. Many protests were raised against the invasion. Addison devoted 
the eighteenth number of The Spectator to it, proposing to deliver down to 
posterity a faithful account of the Italian opera.... Our great-grandchildren will 
be very curious to know the reason why their forefathers used to sit together like 
an audience of foreigners in their own country, to hear whole plays acted before 
them in a tongue which they did not understand. 


He concluded from the plots that in opera “nothing is capable of being well set 
to music, that is not nonsense.” He laughed at scenes where the hero made love 
in Italian and the heroine answered him in English—as if language mattered in 
such crises. He objected to lavish scenery—to actual sparrows flying about the 
stage, and Nicolini shivering in an open boat on a pasteboard sea. 

Addison had a grudge: he had written the libretto for Thomas Clayton’s 
English opera Rosamond, which had failed.*® His blast (March 21, 1711) was 
probably set off by the premiére, on February 24, of an Italian opera, Rinaldo, at 
the Haymarket opera house. To complicate the insult, while the words were 
Italian the music was by a German recently arrived in England. To Addison’s 
dismay the new opera was a great triumph: within three months it was produced 
fifteen times, always to packed houses; London danced to excerpts from its 


music, and sang its simpler arias.°? So began the English phase of the most 
spectacular career in the history of music. 


IV. HANDEL: 1685-1759” 
1. Growth 


The most famous composer of Johann Sebastian Bach’s time was Georg 
Friedrich Handel.' He triumphed in Germany, he brought musical Italy to his 
feet, he was the life and history of music in England for the first half of the 
eighteenth century. He took his supremacy for granted, and no one questioned 
him. He bestrode the world of music like a commanding colossus, weighing 250 
pounds. 

He was born in Halle, Upper Saxony, February 23, 1685, just twenty-six days 
before Johann Sebastian Bach, and eight months before Domenico Scarlatti. But 
whereas Bach and Scarlatti were baptized in music, fathered by famous 
composers, and reared to an obbligato of scales, Handel was born to parents 
indifferent to tones. His father was official surgeon at the court of Duke Johann 
Adolf of Saxe-Weissenfels; his mother was the daughter of a Lutheran minister. 
They frowned upon the boy’s addiction to the organ and the harpsichord; but 
when the Duke, hearing him play, insisted that he should receive musical 
training, they allowed him to study with Friedrich Zachau, organist of the 
Liebfrauenkirche in Halle. Zachau was a devoted and painstaking teacher. By 
the age of eleven Georg was composing sonatas (six of these survive), and was 
so skilled an organist that Zachau and the resigned parents sent him to Berlin to 
perform before Sophia Charlotte, the cultured Electress of Brandenburg, soon to 
be queen of Prussia. When Georg returned to Halle (1697), he found that his 
father had just died. His mother survived till 1729. 

In 1702 he entered the University of Halle, ostensibly to prepare for the 
practice of law. A month later the authorities at the Calvinist cathedral in Halle 
engaged him to replace their hard-drinking organist. After a year there the 
restless young genius, craving a wider sphere, pulled up all his Halle roots 
except his abiding love for his mother, and set out for Hamburg, where music 
was almost as popular as money. Hamburg had had an opera house since 1678. 
There Handel, aged eighteen, found a place as second violinist. He became 
friends with the twenty-two-year-old Johann Mattheson, the leading tenor at the 
opera and later the most famous musical critic of the eighteenth century. 
Together they made an expedition to Liibeck (August, 1703) to hear the aging 


Buxtehude play, and to explore the possibility of succeeding him as organist in 
the Marienkirche. They found that the successor must marry Buxtehude’s 
daughter. They looked and came away. 

Their friendship collapsed in a duel as absurd as in any play. On October 20, 
1704, Mattheson produced and starred in his own opera, Cleopatra. It was a 
decided success, and was often repeated. In these performances Handel 
conducted orchestra and singers from the harpsichord. On some occasions 
Mattheson, drunk with glory, came down from the stage after dying as Antony, 
displaced his friend as conductor and harpsichordist, and shared happily in the 
final applause. On December 5 Handel refused to be so replaced. The friends 
expanded the opera with a warm dispute, and after the stage performance was 
over they proceeded to the public square, drew their swords, and fought to the 
plaudits of opera patrons and passers-by. Mattheson’s weapon struck a metal 
button on Handel’s coat, buckled, and broke. The tragedy became a comedy to 
all but the principals; they nursed their grievances until the director of the 
company accepted Handel’s opera Almira, which required Mattheson in the 
tenor role. The success of the opera (January 8, 1705) made the enemies friends 
again. 

Having forty-one arias in German and fifteen in Italian, Almira was so 
popular that it was repeated twenty times in seven weeks. Reinhard Keiser, who 
controlled the company and had composed most of its operas, turned jealous. 
The Hamburg opera declined in popularity, and for two years Handel lived at a 
reduced rate. Meanwhile Prince Giovan Gastone de’ Medici, passing through 
Hamburg, had advised him to go to Italy, where everyone was mad about music, 
and waiters warbled bel canto. With two hundred ducats in his wallet, and a 
letter from Gastone to his brother Ferdinand, patron of opera in Florence, Handel 
dared the snows of the Alps in December, and reached Florence toward the end 
of 1706. Finding Ferdinand’s pockets buttoned, he passed down to Rome. There, 
however, the opera house had been closed by Pope Innocent XII as a center of 
immorality. Handel played the organ in the Church of San Giovanni Laterano, 
and was acclaimed as a virtuoso; but as no one would produce his new opera, he 
returned to Florence. Gastone was now there, and pleaded for him; Ferdinand 
opened his purse, Rodrigo was staged; everyone was pleased; Ferdinand gave 
the young composer a hundred sequins ($300?) and a dinner service of 
porcelain. But Florence had no public opera house; Venice had sixteen. Handel 
went on to Venice. 

It was the fall of 1707. The Queen of the Adriatic was under the spell of 
Alessandro Scarlatti, and was applauding his greatest opera, Mitridate Eupatore; 
there was no opening for a young German just beginning to learn the secrets of 


Italian melody. Handel studied Scarlatti’s operas, and found a good friend in 
Alessandro’s son. Story has it that when Handel, masked, played the harpsichord 
at a Venetian masquerade, Domenico Scarlatti exclaimed, “That is either the 
marvelous Saxon or the Devil.”“? The lasting friendship between the two greatest 
harpsichordists of the age is a moment of harmony amid the discords of history. 
Together they left Venice to older masters, and went off to Rome (January, 
1708?). 

This time Handel was better received. The news of Rodrigo had reached the 
capital; princes and cardinals opened their doors to him, more disturbed by his 
German accent than by his Lutheran faith. The Marchese di Ruspoli built a 
private theater in his palace to produce Handel’s first oratorio, La Risurrezione; 
the music was a revelation in its power, complexity, and depth; soon all cultural 
Rome was talking about “il gran Sassone” the tall and mighty Saxon. But his 
scores were more difficult than Italian performers liked. When Cardinal Pietro 
Ottoboni produced Handel’s Serenata the music troubled Arcangelo Corelli, 
who played first violin and conducted the orchestra; he murmured politely, 
“Caro Sassone, this music is in the French style, which I do not understand.”*? 
Handel took the violin from Corelli’s hands and played with his usual dash. 
Corelli forgave him. 

Naples remained to be conquered. An unreliable tradition describes Handel, 
Corelli, and both the Scarlattis as traveling to that city together (June, 1708). 
Another dubious story ascribes a love affair to Handel there; but cautious history 
regrettably admits that it has no sound evidence of any love affair anywhere in 
Handel’s life, except for his mother and music. It seems incredible that the man 
who could write such ardent arias had no flame of his own; perhaps expression 
dispersed its heat on the wings of song. So far as we know, the major event in 
this Neapolitan sojourn was Handel’s meeting with Cardinal Vincenzo Grimani, 
Viceroy of Naples and scion of a rich Venetian family. He offered the composer 
the libretto of an opera on the old theme of Nero’s mother. In three weeks 
Handel completed the work. Grimani arranged for its performance in the theater 
of his family at Venice; Handel hurried thither with the score. 

The premiére of Agrippina (December 26, 1709) was the most exhilarating 
triumph that Handel had yet experienced. The generous Italians were not jealous 
that a German had beaten them at their own game, showing them splendors of 
harmony, audacities of modulation, devices of technique seldom achieved even 
by their favorite, Alessandro Scarlatti; they cried out, “Viva il caro Sassone!”“4 
Part of the ovation went to the remarkable basso, Giuseppe Boschi, whose voice 
ranged smoothly over a gamut of twenty-nine notes. 

Handel was now courted. Charles Montagu, Earl of Manchester, British 


ambassador at Venice, advised him to go to London; Prince Emest Augustus, 
younger brother of Elector George Louis, offered him the post of Kapellmeister 
at Hanover. Venice was lovely, it breathed music, but how long could one eat 
out of one opera, and how long could you depend upon those temperamental 
Italians? At Hanover there would be fog and clouds and gutturals, but also a fine 
opera house, a steady salary, substantial German food; and he could ride off now 
and then to visit his mother at Halle. On June 15, 1710, age twenty-five, Handel 
was appointed Kapellmeister at Hanover, with an annual salary of fifteen 
hundred crowns, and permission for occasional absences. In the autumn of that 
year he asked and obtained permission to visit England, promising to return 
soon. 


2. The Conquest of England 


London opera was in trouble. An Italian company was singing there, with 
basso Boschi, his contralto wife, and male soprano Nicolini, whom Charles 
Burney, zealous historian of music, judged to be “the first truly great singer who 
has ever sung in our theater.”*° But both the Haymarket opera house (then called 
Her Majesty’s Theatre) and the Drury Lane Theatre were in a rough section of 
the city, where pockets were picked and heads were broken; “society” hesitated 
to risk its wigs and purses there. 

Hearing that Handel was in London, Aaron Hill, impresario, offered him a 
libretto drawn from Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata. Handel set to work with his 
massive energy, borrowed freely from his own compositions, and in a fortnight 
completed Rinaldo. Produced on February 24, 1711, it was repeated fourteen 
times to full houses before the end of the season on June 22. Addison and Steele 
attacked it, but London took to it, and sang its arias in the streets; two especially, 
“Lascia ch’io pianga” and “Cara sposa,” touched sentimental chords, and can 
move us even today. John Walsh made fourteen hundred guineas by publishing 
the songs from Rinaldo; Handel wryly suggested that for the next opera Walsh 
should write the music and let him publish the score.*° Soon this best of Handel’s 
operas was produced in Dublin, Hamburg, and Naples. In London it held the 
stage for twenty years. 

Sipping his success, Handel stretched his leave of absence to a year; then, 
reluctantly, he returned to Hanover (June, 1711). There he was not a lion in 
drawing rooms but a servant in the Elector’s palace; the opera house was closed 
for the season; he composed concerti grossi and cantatas while his imagination 
soared in operas. In October, 1712, he asked leave for another “short” visit to 


England. The Elector indulged him, perhaps feeling that England was soon to be 
a Hanoverian appanage in any case. Handel reached London in November, and 
stayed forty-six years. 

He brought with him a new opera, I] Pastor Fido (The Faithful Shepherd), 
whose pleasant overture still charms our air. It was produced on November 22, 
and failed. Stimulated rather than disheartened, he began at once on another 
theme, Teseo (Theseus). The premiére (January 10, 1713) was a triumph, but 
after the second night the manager absconded with the box office receipts. 
Another manager, John Heidegger, took over, carried Teseo to thirteen 
performances, and rewarded the unpaid composer by arranging a benefit for 
“Mr. Hendel,” with the composer starring at the harpsichord. The Earl of 
Burlington, an enthusiastic auditor, invited Handel to make Burlington House his 
home; Handel accepted, was well lodged and too well fed, and met Pope, Gay, 
Kent, and other leaders in literature and art. 

Good fortune crowded upon him. Queen Anne had longed for an end to the 
War of the Spanish Succession; it came with the Treaty of Utrecht; Handel 
pleased Anne with his “Utrecht Te Deum,” and with a “Birthday Ode” for her 
anniversary; in these he showed that he had studied Purcell’s choruses. The 
kindly Queen rewarded him with a pension of two hundred pounds. Comfortable 
and prosperous, he rested on his oars for a truant year. 

On August 1, 1714, Anne died, and Elector George Louis of Hanover became 
George I of England. Handel looked with some apprehension upon this turn of 
events; he had in effect deserted Hanover, and might expect the royal shoulder to 
be cold. It was, but George held his peace. The Haymarket house was now 
renamed His Majesty’s Theatre; the King felt obliged to patronize it; but it was 
playing the truant’s Rinaldo. He went in disguise except for his accent, and 
enjoyed the performance. Meanwhile Handel had written another opera, Amadigi 
di Gaula; Heidegger produced it on May 25, 1715; George liked it. Soon 
thereafter the Italian violinist and composer Francesco Geminiani, being invited 
to perform at court, asked for Handel as the only harpsichordist in England who 
could fitly accompany him. He had his way; Handel outdid himself; the King 
forgave him, and raised his pension to four hundred pounds a year. Princess 
Caroline engaged him to teach her daughters, and added a pension of two 
hundred pounds. He was now the best-paid composer in Europe. 

When George I left London (July 9, 1716) for a visit to Hanover he took 
Handel with him. The musician visited his mother at Halle, and began his 
periodic gifts of money to the impoverished widow of his old teacher Zachau. 
King and composer returned to London early in 1717. James Brydges, Earl of 
Carnarvon—later, Duke of Chandos—invited Handel to live at his sumptuous 


palace, Canons, in Middlesex, and to replace as its music master Dr. Johann 
Pepusch, who took delayed revenge by writing the music for The Beggar’s 
Opera. There Handel composed Suites de Piéces pour le Clavecin— harpsichord 
fantasies in the style of Domenico Scarlatti and Couperin—some concerti grossi, 
twelve “Chandos Anthems,” music for Gay’s masque Acis and Galatea, and an 
opera, Radamisto. 

But who would produce the opera? Attendance at His Majesty’s Theatre had 
fallen off; Heidegger was nearing bankruptcy. To rescue him and opera a group 
of nobles and rich commoners formed (February, 1719) the Royal Academy of 
Music, financing it with fifty shares offered to the public at two hundred pounds 
each; George I took five shares. On February 21 a London weekly announced 
that “Mr. Hendel, a famous Master of Music, is gone beyond the sea, by order of 
His Majesty, to collect a company of the choicest singers in Europe for the 
Opera in the Haymarket.”*’ Handel raided various companies in Germany, and 
visited his mother again. A few hours after he left Halle for England, Johann 
Sebastian Bach appeared in the town, having walked some twenty-five miles 
from Céthen, and asked if he might see the great German who had conquered 
England. It was too late; the two masters never met. 

On April 27, 1720, Radamisto was performed before the King, his mistress, 
and a house brilliant with titles and jewelry; pedigreed persons fought for 
admission; “several gentlemen,” Mainwaring reported, “were turned back who 
had offered forty shillings for a seat in the gallery.”“* The English audience 
rivaled in its applause the Venetians who had acclaimed Agrippina eleven years 
before. Handel was again the hero of London. 

Not quite. A rival group of music lovers, led by Handel’s former patron the 
Earl of Burlington, preferred Giovanni Battista Bononcini. They persuaded the 
Royal Academy of Music to open its second season with Bononcini’s opera 
Astarto (November 19, 1720); they secured for its leading role a male soprano 
now more adored than Nicolini; this “Senesino” (Francesco Bernardi), offensive 
in manners, captivating in voice, carried Astarto to triumph and a run of ten 
performances; Bononcini’s admirers hailed him as superior to Handel. Neither 
composer was responsible for the war that now divided London’s operatic public 
into hostile groups, but London, in this year of the bursting South Sea Bubble, 
was as excitable as Paris. The King and the Whigs favored Handel, the Prince of 
Wales and the Tories played up Bononcini, and the wits and pamphleteers 
crowded to the fray. Bononcini seemed to certify his supremacy with a new 
opera, Crispo (January, 1722), which was so successful that the Academy 
followed it with another Bononcini triumph, Griselda. When the great 
Marlborough died (June), Bononcini, not Handel, was chosen to compose the 


funeral anthem; and the Duke’s daughter settled upon the Italian an annuity of 
five hundred pounds a year. It was Bononcini’s year. 

Handel fought back with Ottone, and a new soprano whom he lured from 
Italy by an unprecedented guarantee of two thousand pounds. Francesca 
Cuzzoni, as Horace Walpole saw her, “was short and squat, with a doughy cross 
face but fine complexion; was not a good actress; dressed ill; and was silly and 
fantastical”;*° but she warbled ravishingly. A contest of wills and tempers 
enlivened her rehearsals. “Madame,” Handel told her, “I well know that you are 
a veritable female devil; but I myself, I will have you know, am Beelzebub, chief 
of the devils.” When she insisted on singing an aria contrary to his instructions, 
he took hold of her and threatened to throw her out the window.” As the two 
thousand pounds would have followed her, she yielded. In the premiére (January 
12, 1723) she sang so well that one enthusiast cried out from the gallery in 
mediis rebus, “Damme, she has a nest of nightingales in her belly.”°' Senesino 
rivaled her, and Boschi’s basso helped. On the second night seats sold for five 
pounds more. About this time John Gay wrote to Jonathan Swift: As for the 
reigning amusement of the town, it is entirely music; real fiddles, bass viols, and 
hautboys; not poetical harps, lyres, and reeds. There’s nobody allowed to say I 
sing but an eunuch, or an Italian woman. Everybody now is grown as great a 
judge of music as they were, in your time, of poetry; and folks that could not 
distinguish one tone from another now daily dispute about the different styles of 
Handel, Bononcini, and Attilio [Ariosti].... In London and Westminster, in all 
polite conversation, Senesino is daily voted the greatest man that ever lived. 


Again in excelsis, Handel bought a house in London (1723) and became a 
British citizen (1727). He continued till 1728 the operatic war. He combed 
history for subjects, and put Flavius, Caesar, Tamerlane, Scipio, Alexander, and 
Richard I on the stage; Bononcini countered with Astyanax, Erminia, Pharnaces, 
and Calpurnia; a third composer, Ariosti, set Coriolanus, Vespasian, Artaxerxes, 
and Darius to music; never had history been so harmonious. In 1726 the triune 
conflict took on added fire with the arrival of Faustina Bordoni, a mezzo- 
soprano who had already overcome Venice, Naples, and Vienna. She had not the 
tender and dulcet tones of Cuzzoni, but her voice was seconded by her face, her 
figure, and her grace. In Alessandro (May 5, 1726) Handel brought the two divas 
together, gave them the same number of solos, and carefully balanced them in a 
duet. For some evenings the audience applauded them both; then it divided; one 
part hissed while the other applauded; a new dimension was added to the tuneful 
war. On June 6, 1727, when the rival prime donne sang in Bononcini’s 
Astianatte, the supporters of Cuzzoni broke out in a disgraceful pandemonium of 


hisses, boos, and roars when Bordoni tried to sing. A fight flared up in the pit 
and spread to the stage; the divas joined in it and tore at each other’s hair; 
spectators joyfully smashed the scenery—all in the presence of the humiliated 
Caroline, Princess of Wales. 

This reductio ad absurdum might of itself have killed Italian opera in 
England. The coup de grdce was struck by one of the gentlest spirits in London. 
On January 29, 1728, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, John Gay presented The 
Beggar’s Opera. We have described its jolly, witty, ribald lyrics, but only those 
who have heard them sung to the music that Johann Pepusch composed or 
borrowed for them can understand why the theatergoing public turned almost en 
masse from Handel, Bononcini, and Ariosti to Pepusch, Polly, and Gay. Night 
after night for nine weeks The Beggar’s Opera played to full houses, while the 
sirens and eunuchs at His Majesty’s Theatre sang to empty seats. Moreover, Gay 
had satirized Italian opera; he had made fun of the silly plots, the coloratura trills 
and ornaments of sopranos of either sex; he had taken thieves, beggars, and 
prostitutes as his dramatis personae instead of kings, nobles, virgins, and queens; 
and he offered English ballads as better songs than Italian arias. The public was 
delighted with words that it could understand, especially if the words were a bit 
risqué. Handel came back with more operas—Siroe and Tolomeo, Re (d’Egitto 
(1728); they had fine moments but paid no bills. On June 5 the Royal Academy 
of Music declared bankruptcy and expired. 

Handel did not admit defeat. Deserted by the nobles, who blamed him for 
their losses, he formed with Heidegger (June, 1728) the “New Academy of 
Music,” put into it ten thousand pounds—nearly all his savings—and received 
from the new King, George II, a pledge of a thousand a year in support. In 
February he set out on another Continental tour to recruit new talent, for 
Cuzzoni, Bordoni, Senesino, Nicolini, and Boschi had deserted his sinking ship 
and were trilling Venice. In their place Handel engaged new chanticleers and 
nightingales: Antonio Bernacchi, a male soprano, Annibale Fabri, tenor, Anna 
Maria Strada del Po, soprano. On his way back he stopped to see his mother for 
the last time. She was now seventy-nine, blind and almost paralyzed. While he 
was in Halle he was visited by Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, who brought him an 
invitation to visit Leipzig, where the Passion according to St. Matthew had just 
received its first performance. Handel had to refuse. He had barely heard of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, and never dreamed that this man’s fame would one day 
eclipse his own. He hurried back to London, picking up on the way the Hamburg 
basso Johann Riemenschneider. 

The new cast appeared in Lotario on December 2, 1729, without success. He 
tried again on February 24 with Partenope, without success. Bernacchi and 


Riemenschneider were restored to the Continent; Senesino was recalled from 
Italy; with him and Strada del Po, and a libretto by Metastasio, Handel’s Poro— 
on which he had lavished some of his most moving arias—caught the ear of 
London (February 2, 1731). His Majesty’s Theatre filled again. Two further 
operas, Ezio and Sosarme, were favorably received. 

But the struggle to keep an English audience with Italian opera was becoming 
ever more arduous; it appeared now to be a blind alley, in which physical and 
financial exhaustion was always around the corner. Handel had conquered 
England, but now England was apparently conquering him. His operas were too 
much alike, and were bound to wear thin. They were exalted by magnificent 
arias; but these were only tenuously related to the plot, they were in an 
unintelligible, however mellifluous, language, and many of them were composed 
for male sopranos, who were increasingly hard to find. Rigid rules and artistic 
jealousy governed the distribution of arias, and added to the artificiality of the 
tale. If Handel had continued on this Italian line he would hardly be remembered 
today. A series of accidents jolted him off his beaten track, and turned him into 
the field where he was to remain, even to our time, unsurpassed. 


3. Defeat 


On February 23, 1732, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Bernard Gates, to 
celebrate the composer’s forty-seventh birthday, gave a private production of 
Handel’s Esther, an Oratorio. It drew so profitable an audience that Gates 
repeated it twice—once for a private group, then (April 20) for the public; this 
was the first public performance of an oratorio in England. Princess Anne 
suggested that Esther should be presented at His Majesty’s Theatre with 
costumes, scenery, and action; but the bishop of London protested against 
turning the Bible into opera. Handel made now one of the pivotal decisions of 
his career. He announced that he would produce The Sacred Story of Esther as 
“an Oratorio in English” at the Haymarket theater on May 2, but added that there 
would be “no action on the stage,” and that the music was “to be disposed after 
the Manner of the Coronation Service”; so he distinguished oratorio from opera. 
He provided his own chorus and orchestra, and taught La Strada and other 
Italians to sing their solos in English. The royal family attended, and Esther bore 
five repetitions in its first month. 

Another oratorio, Acts and Galatea (June 10), failed to please, and Handel 
turned back to opera. Orlando (January 27, 1733) had a good run; even so, the 
partnership with Heidegger faced bankruptcy. When Handel produced his third 


oratorio, Deborah (March 17), he tried to regain solvency by doubling the price 
of admission; an anonymous letter to The Craftsman denounced this measure, 
and called for a revolt against the domination of London’s music by the 
“insolent, ... imperious, and extravagant Mr. Hendel.”*? As Handel had won the 
patronage of the King, he automatically lost the good will of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, son and foe of George II. Handel, whose manners often yielded to his 
temper, made the mistake of offending Frederick’s drawing master, Joseph 
Goupy; Goupy took revenge by drawing a caricature of the composer as a 
monstrous glutton with the snout of a boar; copies of this were circulated 
through London, and added to Handel’s misery. In the spring of 1733 the Prince 
of Wales encouraged his courtiers to form a rival company, the “Opera of the 
Nobility.” It brought from Naples the most famous singing teacher of the age, 
Niccold Porpora; lured Senesino from Handel and Cuzzoni from Italy; and on 
December 29, at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, it produced Porpora’s Arianna 
with great acclaim. Handel met this new challenge with an opera on a defiantly 
similar theme, Arianna in Creta January 26, 1734); it too was well received. But 
at the end of the season his contract with Heidegger expired; Heidegger leased 
His Majesty’s Theatre to the Opera of the Nobility; and Handel moved his 
company to John Rich’s Covent Garden Theatre. 

Porpora scored by calling upon the world’s most renowned castrato, Carlo 
Broschi, known to all Europe as “Farinelli.” On this man’s singing we may 
dilate when we meet him in his native Bologna; here it need hardly be said that 
when (October 29) he joined Senesino and Cuzzoni in Porpora’s Artaserse it was 
an event in the music history of England; the opera was repeated forty times 
during Farinelli’s three-year stay. To compete with it Handel offered Ariodante 
(January 8, 1735), one of his finest operas, uniquely rich in its instrumental 
music; it earned ten performances in two months, and promised to make ends 
meet. But when Porpora produced Polifemo (February 1) with Farinelli in the 
leading role, the King, the Queen, and the court could not stay away; its run 
exceeded that of Artaserse, while Handel’s Alcina (April 16) was soon playing 
to empty seats—though a suite from its score still appears on programs today. 
For half a year Handel retired from the battlefield to nurse his rheumatic pains 
with the waters of Tunbridge Wells. 

On February 19, 1736, he returned to Covent Garden with an oratorio set to 
Dryden’s “Alexander’s Feast.” A contemporary reported that the capacity 
audience of thirteen hundred received the oratorio with applause “such as had 
seldom been heard in London”;** Handel was comforted with receipts of £450; 
but though he gave a stirring organ recital in the intermission the ode was too 
slight to bear more than four repetitions; and the desperate composer-impresario- 


conductor-virtuoso turned again to opera. On May 12 he offered Atalanta as a 
pastoral play celebrating the marriage of the Prince of Wales. He had summoned 
from Italy a new castrato, Gizziello (Gioacchino Conti), for the soprano role, 
and had distinguished the part with an aria, “Care selve,” which is one of the 
most lovely and enduring of his songs. Frederick was so pleased that he 
transferred his patronage from Porpora’s company to Handel’s; but this victory 
was made sorrowful when the King, hearing of his son’s move, canceled his 
annual subscription of a thousand pounds to Handel’s enterprise. 

Porpora gave up the battle in the spring of 1736. Handel filled his theater by 
alternating operas with oratorios, and adding to the cast of Giustino (February 
16, 1737) “bears, fantastic animals, and dragons vomiting fire.”°? But the strain 
of his diverse responsibilities broke him down. In April he suffered a nervous 
collapse, and a stroke that for a time paralyzed, his right arm. On May 18 he 
staged Berenice, the last of the operas that he wrote for his company. He closed 
his theater on June 1, owing many debts, and vowing to pay them all in full; he 
did. Ten days later the rival Opera of the Nobility disbanded, owing twelve 
thousand pounds. The great age of opera in England was over. 

Handel’s health was among the ruins. Rheumatism in his muscles, arthritis in 
his bones, gout in his extremities were capped in the summer of 1737 with a 
passing attack of insanity.°° He left England to take the waters at Aachen. There, 
reported Sir John Hawkins, he submitted to such sweats, excited by the vapor 
baths, as astonished everyone. After a few essays of this kind, during which 
spirits seemed to rise rather than sink under an excessive perspiration, his 
disorder left him; and a few hours after ... he went to the great church of the 
city, and got to the organ, on which he played in such a manner that men 
imputed his cure to a miracle.”” 


In November he returned to London, to solvency and honors. Heidegger had 
again engaged His Majesty’s Theatre. He paid Handel a thousand pounds for 
two new operas; one of them, Serse (April 15, 1738) contained the famous 
“Largo,” “Ombra mai fu.” The lessee of Vauxhall Gardens paid Roubillac three 
hundred pounds for a statue showing the composer strumming a lyre; on May 2 
this figure, ungainly in pose and stupid in expression, was unveiled in the 
Gardens with a musical entertainment. More pleasing to Handel must have been 
the benefit tendered him on March 28, bringing over a thousand pounds in 
receipts. Handel now paid off the more urgent of his creditors, one of whom was 
threatening to put him in the debtors’ jail. Despite all honors, he was near the 
end of his financial rope. He could no longer look to Heidegger, who announced 
(May 24) that he had not received sufficient subscriptions to warrant his 


producing operas in 17 38-39. Without a commission and without a company, 
Handel, aged fifty-three and shaken with ailments, entered upon his greatest 
period. 


4. The Oratorios 


This relatively modern form had grown out of medieval chorales representing 
events in Biblical history or the lives of the saints. St. Philip Neri had given the 
form its name by favoring it as a means of devotion and religious instruction in 
the oratorio, or prayer chapel, of the Fathers of the Oratory in Rome. Giacomo 
Carissimi and his pupil Alessandro Scarlatti developed the oratorio in Italy; 
Heinrich Schiitz brought it from Italy into Germany; Reinhard Keiser raised the 
genre to high excellence before his death (1739). This was the heritage that in 
1741 culminated in Handel’s Messiah. 

Part of Handel’s success came from his adaptation of the form to English 
taste. He continued to choose the subjects of his oratorios from the Bible, but he 
gave them, now and then, a secular interest, as with the love theme in Joseph 
and His Brethren and in Jephtha; he emphasized the dramatic rather than the 
religious character, as in Saul and Israel in Egypt; and he used an entirely 
English text, only partly Biblical. It was in good part religious music, but it was 
independent of churches and liturgy; it was performed on a stage under secular 
auspices. Moreover, Handel used Biblical themes to symbolize English history: 
“Israel” stood for England; the Great Rebellion of 1642 and the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688 could be heard in the struggle of the Jews for liberation from 
Egyptian (Stuart) bondage and Hellenistic (Gallic) domination; the Chosen 
People was really the English nation, and the God of Israel was the same who 
had led the English people through trial to victory. Like the Puritans, Handel 
thought of God as the mighty Jehovah of the Old Testament, not as the forgiving 
Father of the New.°® England felt this, and responded proudly to Handel’s 
oratorios. 

The ascent to the Messiah began with Saul, produced at His Majesty’s 
Theatre January 16, 1739. “The solemn and majestic Dead March would alone 
immortalize this work.” But the audience was not accustomed to the oratorio 
form; Saul could sustain only six performances. With unbelievable energy 
Handel composed and presented (April 4) another masterwork, Israel in Egypt. 
Here he made the chorus the hero, the voice of a nation in birth, and wrote what 
many consider his supreme music.” It proved too vast and heavy for the current 
appetite, and Handel finished this historic season with new debts. 


On October 23, 1739, England plunged into war with Spain for Jenkins’ ear. 
Amid the turmoil Handel hired a small theater, and on the feast of the patron 
saint of musicians he offered his setting of Dryden’s “Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day” 
(November 22, 1739). Even in the cold and chaos of that wintry night London 
could not resist the bright melodious overture, the ethereal soprano aria in the 
third stanza, or the “soft complaining flute” and “warbling lute” in the fifth; 
while the “double double double beat of the thund’ring drum” accorded with the 
spirit of war that was rumbling through the streets. Handel took heart again, and 
tried an opera, Imeneo (1740), which failed; he tried another, Deidamia (1741); 
it too failed; and the tired giant retired for almost two years from the London 
musical scene. 

These two years were his finest. On August 22, 1741, he began to compose 
the Messiah. The text was adapted by Charles Jennens from the books of Job, 
Psalms, Isaiah, Lamentations, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi in the Old 
Testament, and, in the New, the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John, the 
Epistles of Paul, and the Book of Revelation. The score was completed in 
twenty-three days; in some of these, he told a friend, “I did think I did see all 
Heaven before me, and the great God himself.”°’ Having no early prospect of 
finding an audience for it, he went on to write another major oratorio, Samson, 
based on the Samson Agonistes of Milton. At an unknown date during these 
ecstasies he received an invitation to present some of his works in Dublin. The 
proposal seemed to come from an appreciative Providence; actually it came from 
William Cavendish, Duke of Devonshire, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

He reached Dublin November 17, 1741. He engaged the best singers he could 
find, including Susannah Maria Cibber, the accomplished daughter of Thomas 
Arne. Several charitable organizations arranged six concerts for him; these were 
so successful that a second series was presented. On March 27, 1742, two Dublin 
periodicals carried an announcement that for the relief of the Prisoners in the 
several Gaols, and for the support of Mercer’s Hospital, ... on Monday the 12th 
of April, will be performed, at the Musick Hall in Fishamble-street, Mr. 
Hendel’s new Grand Oratorio, called the Messiah, in which the Gentlemen of 
the Choir of both cathedrals will assist, with some Concertos on the Organ by 
Mr. Hendel.° 


Tickets were sold also for the rehearsal on April 8, which Faulkner’s Journal 
reported as “performed so well that it ... was allowed by the greatest Judges to 
be the finest Composition of Musick that ever was heard.” To this was added a 
notice postponing the Monday performance to Tuesday, and requesting the 
ladies “please to come without Hoops, as it will greatly increase the Charity, by 


making room for more Company.” A later item requested the men to come 
without their swords. In these ways the seating capacity of the Music Hall was 
raised from six hundred to seven hundred seats. 

At last, on April 13, 1742, the most famous of all major musical compositions 
was presented. On April 17 three Dublin papers carried an identical review: On 
Tuesday last Mr. Hendel’s Sacred Grand Oratorio, the Messiah, was performed. 
... The best Judges allowed it to be the most finished piece of musick. Words are 
wanting to express the exquisite Delight it afforded to the admiring crowded 
Audience. The Sublime, the Grand, and the Tender, adapted to the most 
elevated, majestic and moving Words, conspired to transport and charm the 
ravished Heart and Ear. It is but justice to Mr. Hendel that the world should 
know he generously gave the money arising from this Grand Performance to be 
equally shared by the Society of relieving Prisoners, the Charitable Infirmary, 
and Mercer’s Hospital, for which they will ever gratefully remember his Name. 


The Messiah was repeated in Dublin on June 3. It has been repeated a 
thousand times since; yet who has yet grown weary of those muted or majestic 
arias, with their subdued and gracious accompaniments—‘“He Shall Feed His 
Flock,” “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” “He Shall Be Exalted,” “He Was 
Despised and Rejected”? When, at the Dublin premiére, Mrs. Cibber sang this 
last air, an Anglican clergyman cried out from the audience, “Woman, for this 
thy sins be forgiven thee!” All the depth and fervor of religious hope, all the 
tenderness of pious song, all the art and feeling of the composer came together to 
make these arias the supreme moments in modern music. 

On August 13, replenished in spirit and purse, Handel left Dublin, resolved to 
conquer England again. He must have been comforted to find that Pope, in the 
fourth book of The Dunciad (1742), had gone out of his way to praise him: 
Strong in new arms, lo! giant Handel stands, Like bold Briareus, with a hundred 
hands [the orchestra]: To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes, And Jove’s 
own thunders follow Mars’s drums. 


So on February 18, 1743, at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden, the 
rejuvenated composer presented his oratorio Samson. George II led London’s 
elite to the premiére; the lovely overture pleased everyone but Horace Walpole, 
who was resolved nil admirari; the noble aria “O God of Hosts” was almost of 
Messiahnic splendor; Samson, like Samson, “brought down the house.” But 
when, a month later (March 23), the Messiah itself was offered to London even 
the King, who then established a lasting custom by rising to his feet at the 
Hallelujah Chorus, could not lift the oratorio to acceptance. The clergy 


condemned the use of a theater for religious music; the nobility, still smarting 
from the failure of their opera company, stayed away. The Messiah was offered 
only three times in the next two years, then not again till 1749. In that year 
Handel, who was a philanthropist between bankruptcies, presented a handsome 
organ to the foundlings’ hospital so dear to his friend Hogarth; and on May 1, 
1750, he gave the first of many annual performances of the Messiah for the 
benefit of those lucky unfortunates. 

On June 27, 1743, George II led his army to victory at Dettingen. When he 
returned to London the city greeted him with parades, illuminations, and music, 
and the Chapel Royal in the Palace of St. James resounded with the “Dettingen 
Te Deum” that Handel had composed for the occasion (November 27). It was a 
product of genius and scissors, for it contained passages pilfered from earlier and 
minor composers; but it was a miracle of agglutination. The King was pleased. 

Encouraged by royal smiles, Handel renewed his efforts to recapture the ear 
of London. On February 10, 1744, he presented another oratorio, Semele. It 
contained the exquisite song “Where’er You Walk,” which England and 
America still sing, but it could not exceed four performances. The nobles 
remained hostile; many titled ladies made a point of entertaining lavishly on the 
evenings scheduled for a concert by Handel; rowdies were hired to tear down his 
advertisements. On April 23, 1745, he canceled the eight concerts that he had 
announced; he closed his theater, and retired to Tunbridge Wells. Rumor had it 
that he was insane. “Poor Hendel,” wrote the current Earl of Shaftesbury 
(October 24), “looks a little better. I hope he will recover completely, though his 
mind has been entirely deranged.” 

The rumor may have erred, for Handel, now sixty years old, responded with 
all his powers to an invitation from the Prince of Wales to commemorate the 
victory of the Prince’s younger brother, the Duke of Cumberland, over the Stuart 
forces at Culloden. Handel took as a symbolic subject Judas Maccabaeus’ 
triumph (166-161 B.c.) over the Hellenizing schemes of Antiochus IV. The new 
oratorio was so well received (April 1, 1747) that it bore five repetitions in its 
first season. The Jews of London, grateful to see one of their national heroes so 
nobly celebrated, helped to swell the attendance, enabling Handel to present the 
oratorio forty times before his death. Grateful for this new support, he took most 
of his oratorio subjects henceforth from Jewish legend or history: Alexander 
Balus, Joshua, Susanna, Solomon, Jephtha. By contrast Theodora, a Christian 
theme, drew so small an audience that Handel ruefully remarked, “There was 
room enough to dance.” Chesterfield left before the conclusion, excusing himself 
on the ground that he “did not wish to disturb the King in his privacy.”® 


5. Prometheus 


The oratorios are but one species of the genus Handel. His polymorphous 
spirit turned with almost spontaneous accord to any of a dozen musical forms. 
Songs that still touch the chords of sentiment, keyboard pieces of exquisite 
delicacy, sonatas, suites, quartets, concertos, operas, oratorios, ballet music, 
odes, pastorals, cantatas, hymns, anthems, Te Deums, Passions—almost 
everything but the nascent symphony is there, rivaling the profuse immensity of 
Beethoven or Bach. The Suites de Piéces pour le Clavecin sound today, on the 
harpsichord, like the voices of happy children still unacquainted with history. A 
second set of suites began with that prelude which Brahms frolicked with in 
“Variations and Fugue on a Theme of Handel.” 

Just as he had taken the oratorio from Carissimi and Keiser and brought it to 
its peak, so Handel took from Torelli and Corelli the concerto grosso—for two 
or more solo or duo instruments with a chamber orchestra. In Opus 6 he left 
twelve such concerti grossi, pitting two violins and a violoncello against an 
ensemble of strings; some of them strike us as monotonous today, some come 
close to Bach’s Brandenburg Concertos. There are also, in Handel, delightful 
concertos for a single solo instrument—harpsichord, organ, violin, viola, oboe, 
or harp. Those for keyboards were performed by Handel himself in preludes or 
interludes. Sometimes he left place in the concerto scores for what we should 
now call a cadenza, wherein the performer could free his imagination and 
display his skill. Handel’s improvisations in such openings were the wonder of 
many days. 

In July, 1717, George I arranged a royal “progress” in decorated barges on the 
Thames. The Daily Courant of July 19, 1717, reveals the scene: On Wednesday 
evening at about eight the King took water at Whitehall in an open barge, 
wherein were also the Duchess of Newcastle, the Countess of Godolphin, 
Madam Kilmanseck, and the Earl of Orkney, and went up the river towards 
Chelsea. Many other barges with persons of quality attended, and so great a 
number of boats that the whole river in a manner was covered. A city company’s 
barge was employed for the music, wherein were fifty instruments of all sorts, 
who played all the way from Lambeth ... the finest symphonies, composed 
express for the occasion by Mr. Hendel, which his Majesty liked so well that he 
caused it to be played over three times in going and returning.” 


This is the Water Music that is today the hardiest and most pleasant survivor of 
Handel’s instrumental compositions. Apparently there were originally twenty- 
one movements—too many for modern auditors lacking barges and hours; 


generally we hear only six. Some are a bit tiresome in their melodious 
wandering; but most of them are healthy, joyous, sparkling music, as if flowing 
from a fountain to make a lullaby for royal mistresses. The Water Music is the 
oldest piece in today’s orchestral repertoire. 

A full generation later, for a second George, Handel dignified another outdoor 
occasion. To celebrate the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle the government arranged a 
display of fireworks in the Green Park, and commissioned Handel to write the 
Royal Fireworks Music. When this was rehearsed in Vauxhall Gardens (April 
21, 1749) twelve thousand persons paid the then considerable sum of two 
shillings each to hear it; so great was the congestion that traffic on the approach 
over London Bridge was held up for three hours—“probably the most 
stupendous tribute any composer ever received.”*’ On April 27 half of London 
pushed its way into the Green Park; sixteen yards of its wall had to be torn down 
to let them enter in time. A “band” of a hundred musicians played Handel’s 
music, and fireworks sparkled in the sky. A building erected for the occasion 
caught fire; the crowd panicked; many persons were injured; two died. All that 
remained of the festivity was Handel’s music. Designed to commemorate a 
victorious war and to be heard at a distance, it is a blare of bravos and a din of 
drums, too noisy for an adagio ear; but one largo movement falls gratefully upon 
tired nerves. 

England at last came to love the old German who had striven so hard to be an 
Englishman. He had failed, but he had tried, even to swearing in English. 
London had learned to forgive his massive corpulence, his broad face and 
swelling cheeks, his bow legs and heavy gait, his velvet scarlet greatcoat, his 
gold-knobbed cane, his proud and haughty air; after all his battles this man had 
the right to look like a conqueror, or at least a lord. His manners were rough, he 
disciplined his musicians with love and rage; he scolded his audience for talking 
at rehearsals; he threatened divas with violence. But he muffled his guns with 
humor. When Cuzzoni and Bordoni took to fisticuffs on the stage, he said 
calmly, “Let them fight it out”; and he accompanied their tantrums with a merry 
obbligato on the kettledrums.®® When a singer threatened to jump upon the 
harpsichord because Handel’s accompaniments attracted more attention than the 
singing, Handel asked him to name the date of this proposed performance, so 
that it might be advertised, for, he said, “more people will come to see you jump 
than to hear you sing.”®’ His bon mots were as remarkable as Jonathan Swift’s, 
but one had to know four languages to enjoy them. 

In 1752 he began to lose his eyesight. While he was writing Jephtha his 
vision became so blurred that he had to stop. On the autograph manuscript in the 
British Museum are strange irregularities—“stems placed at some distance from 


the notes to which they belonged, and notes which had obviously lost their 
way.””° At the foot of the page appears a line by the composer: “Have got so far, 
Wednesday, 13th February. Prevented from continuing because of my left eye.” 
Ten days later he wrote on the margin: “The 23rd February, am a little better. 
Resumed work.” Then he composed the music for the words “Our joy is lost in 
grief, ... as day is lost in night.””’ On November 4 The General Advertiser 
reported: “Yesterday George Frederic Hendel, Esq., was couched [for cataract] 
by Wm. Brom-field, Esq., surgeon to her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales.” The operation seemed successful, but on January 27, 1753, a London 
newspaper announced that “Mr. Hendel has at length, unhappily, quite lost his 
sight.” Later reports indicate that he retained some vestiges of vision till his 
death. 

He continued composing and conducting for seven years more. In six weeks 
(February 23 to April 6, 1759) he gave two performances of Solomon, one of 
Samson, two of Judas Maccabaeus, three of the Messiah. But on leaving the 
theater after the Messiah of April 6 he fainted, and had to be carried to his home. 
Regaining consciousness, he asked for one more week of life; “I want to die on 
Good Friday, in the hope of rejoining the good God, my sweet Lord and Saviour, 
on the day of His Resurrection.””* He added to his will a codicil bequeathing a 
thousand pounds to the Society for the Support of Decayed Musicians and Their 
Families, and substantial bequests to thirteen friends, and “to my maidservants 
each one year’s wages.” He died on Holy Saturday, April 14, 1759. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey on April 20, before “the greatest Concourse of 
People of all Ranks ever seen upon such or indeed upon any other Occasion.”” 

He left an unparalleled quantity of music: forty-six operas, thirty-two 
oratorios, seventy overtures, seventy-one cantatas, twenty-six concerti grossi, 
eighteen organ concertos, and so much else that the whole fills a hundred bulky 
volumes, almost equaling the works of Bach and Beethoven combined. Some of 
it was repetition, and some of it was theft, for Handel plagiarized, without 
acknowledgment, from at least twenty-nine authors to help him meet a 
deadline; so the minuet in the overture to Samson was taken, so to say, notatim 
from Keiser’s opera Claudius.” 

It is difficult to estimate Handel, for only a small part of his oeuvre is offered 
to us today. The operas, except for some captivating arias, are beyond 
resurrection; they were adjusted to Italian modes that seem irrevocably gone; 
their extant scores are incomplete, and use symbols and abbreviations now 
largely unintelligible; they were written for orchestras of quite other constitution 
than ours, and for voices of a third sex quite different from the intermediate 
sexes of our time. The concertos remain, a happy hunting ground of forgotten 


treasures, and the Water Music, and the oratorios. But even the oratorios are 
“dated,” having been written for embattled Englishmen and grateful Jews; those 
massive choruses and proliferated vowels require a musicological stomach for 
their digestion—though we should be glad to hear Jephtha and Israel in Egypt 
again. Musicians tell us that in the neglected oratorios there is a solemn 
grandeur, a sublimity of feeling, a power of conception, expression, and drama, a 
variety and skill in compositional technique, never again reached in the literature 
of that form. The Messiah survives its repetitions and dismemberments partly 
because it enshrines the central doctrines of Christianity, dear even to those who 
have shed them, but chiefly because its profound chants and triumphal choruses 
make it, all in all, the greatest single composition in the history of music. 

England realized his greatness when he was gone. As the anniversary of his 
birth approached, the nobility, once hostile, joined with King and commoners to 
commemorate it with three days of his music. As his birth had fallen in 1684 by 
the English calendar, the first performance was given on May 26, 1784, in 
Westminster Abbey; the second and third on May 27 and 29. These having failed 
to meet the demand, two more were given in the Abbey on June 3 and 5. The 
singers numbered 274, the orchestra 251; now began the custom of making 
Handel overwhelmingly monumental. Similar immensities celebrated later 
Handel anniversaries, until in 1874 number of performers swelled to 3,500. 
Burney, who heard one of these enormities, thought that the quantity of sound 
had not injured the quality of the music.” In any case these were the most 
massive commemorations that any musician has ever received. Now that they 
have subsided it may be possible to hear Handel’s music again. 


V. VOLTAIRE IN ENGLAND: 1726-28 


There was a young Frenchman, in the England of 1726, who was to prove far 
more important than Handel in the history of the eighteenth century. Voltaire 
touched English shores at Greenwich, near London, on May 10 or 11. His first 
impression was enthusiastic. It was the week of the Greenwich Fair; the Thames 
was almost covered with boats and stately sails; the King was coming 
downstream in a decorated barge, preceded by a band. On shore men and women 
moved proudly on prancing horses; on foot were scores of pretty girls, dressed 
for a holiday. Voltaire, thirty-two, was stirred by their graceful figures, demure 
modesty, and rosy cheeks. He forgot them when he reached London and found 
that the banker on whose funds he had a letter of exchange for twenty thousand 
francs had declared bankruptcy. He was rescued by Everard Falkener, a 


merchant whom he had met in France; for some months he stayed at this 
generous Briton’s estate at Wandsworth, a suburb of London. George I, hearing 
of Voltaire’s contretemps, sent him a hundred guineas. 

He had letters of introduction from Horatio Walpole, British ambassador to 
France, to many celebrities; sooner or later he met nearly everyone of any 
prominence in English letters or politics. He was received by Robert Walpole, 
prime minister; by the Duke of Newcastle; by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough; 
by George Augustus and Caroline, Prince and Princess of Wales; and finally by 
the King, who gave him a valuable watch, which Voltaire sent as a peace 
offering to his father. He visited “mylord and my-lady Bolingbroke,” and “found 
their affection still the same.””” In August he made a flying trip to France, still 
eager to fight Rohan, but probably to regulate his financial affairs. For three 
months he lived—part of the time with Swift—as guest of the third Earl of 
Peterborough. For another three months he enjoyed at Eastbury Manor the 
hospitality of Bubb Dodington, corrupt politician but kindly Maecenas to 
Fielding, Thomson, and Young. Voltaire met the two poets there, and read them 
with no profit. He set himself resolutely to learn the language; by the end of 
1726 he was writing letters in English.” For the first months he confined himself 
to circles where French was understood; but nearly all men and women of 
consequence in English letters or politics knew French. The notebooks that he 
now filled were written in either language, and show that he learned the wicked 
words first. 

He developed such an acquaintance with English literature as no Frenchman 
of note acquired again till Hippolyte Taine. He read Bolingbroke, but found the 
Viscount’s pen less brilliant than his tongue; however, he may have taken from 
Bolingbroke’s Idea of a Patriot King the belief that the best chance of social 
reform would be through an enlightened monarchy. He made his way through 
Swift’s distilled hatreds, learned from him, perhaps, some arts of satire, and 
pronounced him “infinitely superior to Rabelais.”” He read Milton, and pounced 
at once upon the fact that Satan was the real hero of Paradise Lost.®° We have 
seen elsewhere his confused reaction to Shakespeare—admiration of the 
“amiable barbarian’s” eloquence, “pearls” of sublimity or tenderness in an 
“enormous dunghill” of farces and vulgarities.®' He imitated Julius Caesar in La 
Mort de César, and Othello in Zaire. So Gulliver’s Travels reappeared in 
Micromégas, and Pope’s Essay on Man in the Discours en vers sur l’homme. 

Soon after his arrival in England he went to see Pope. He was shocked by 
Pope’s deformity and sufferings, amazed by Pope’s sharpness of mind and 
phrase; he rated Pope’s Essay on Criticism above Boileau’s Art poétique.** He 
visited the aging Congreve, and was piqued to find that the once great dramatist 


wished to be considered “not as an author but as a gentleman.”®’ He learned with 
envy of the sinecures and pensions given to authors by English ministries before 
Walpole’s, and contrasted this with the fate of France’s leading poet, thrown into 
the Bastille for resenting a nobleman’s slur. 

From literature he passed to science, met members of the Royal Society, and 
began that study of Newton which would enable him later to replace Descartes 
with Newton in France. He was deeply impressed by the ceremonial funeral 
given to Newton by the elite of England, and noted how the Anglican clergy 
welcomed a scientist into Westminster Abbey. Though he had become a deist 
before visiting England—had learned the art of doubt from Rabelais, Montaigne, 
Gassendi, Fontenelle, and Bayle—he now derived corroboration from the deists 
of England—Toland, Woolston, Tindal, Chubb, Collins, Middleton, and 
Bolingbroke; later his library would be armed with their books. Stronger still 
was the influence of Locke, whom Voltaire praised as the first to make a realistic 
study of the mind. He observed that very few of these insistent heretics had been 
imprisoned for their views; he remarked the growth of religious toleration since 
1689; he thought there was no religious bigotry or fanaticism in England; even 
the Quakers had subsided into comfortable businessmen. He visited one of them, 
and was pleased to be told that Pennsylvania was a utopia without classes, wars, 
or enemies.” 

“How I love the English!” he later wrote to Mme. du Deffand. “How I love 
these people who say what they think!”® And again: See what the laws of 
England have achieved: they have restored to every man his natural rights, from 
which nearly all monarchies have despoiled him. These rights are: full freedom 
of person and property; to speak to the nation through his pen; to be judged in 
criminal matters by a jury of free men; to be judged in any matter only according 
to precise laws; to profess in peace whatever religion he prefers, while 
abstaining from those employments to which only members of the Anglican 
Church are eligible.® 


The last line shows that Voltaire recognized the limits of English freedom. He 
knew that religious liberty was far from complete; and in his notebooks he 
recorded the arrest of “Mr. Shipping” for derogatory remarks on the King’s 
speech.®’ Either house of Parliament could summon authors to trial for 
unpleasant statements about M.P.s; the lord chamberlain could refuse to license 
plays; Defoe had been pilloried for a sarcastic pamphlet. Nevertheless, Voltaire 
felt, the government of England, corrupt as it was, gave the people a degree of 
liberty creatively stimulating in every area of life. 

Here, for example, commerce was relatively free, not shackled by such 


internal tolls as hobbled it in France. Businessmen were honored with high posts 
in the administration; friend Falkener was soon to be made ambassador to 
Turkey. Voltaire the businessman liked the practicality of the English, their 
respect for facts, reality, utility, their simplicity of manners, habits, and dress 
even in opulence. Above all he liked the English middle class. He compared the 
English with their beer: froth at the top, dregs at the bottom, but the middle 
excellent® “If I were to follow my inclination,” he wrote on August 12, 1726, “I 
would stay right here, for the sole purpose of learning to think”; and in a burst of 
enthusiasm he invited Thieriot to visit “a nation fond of their liberty, learned, 
witty, despising life and death, a nation of philosophers.”®° 

This love affair with England was clouded for a while by the suspicion, in 
Pope and others, that Voltaire was acting as a spy on his Tory friends for the 
Walpole ministry.*’ The suspicion proved unjust and was soon rejected, and 
Voltaire won considerable popularity among the aristocracy, and the 
intelligentsia of London. When he decided to publish La Henriade in England, 
nearly all literate circles, beginning with George I, Princess Caroline, and the 
rival courts, sent in subscriptions; Swift solicited, or commanded, a number of 
these. When the poem appeared (1728) it was dedicated to Caroline, now Queen, 
with an incidental bouquet to George II, who responded with a gift of four 
hundred pounds and an invitation to royal suppers. Three editions were sold out 
in three weeks, despite the princely price of three guineas per copy; from this 
English edition Voltaire estimated his receipts at 150,000 francs. He used part of 
the money to help several Frenchmen in England;*' the remainder he invested so 
wisely that he later judged this windfall to have been the origin of his wealth. He 
never ceased to be grateful to England. 

He owed to it, above all, an immense stimulation of mind and maturing of 
thought. When he returned from exile he brought Newton and Locke in his 
baggage; he spent part of his next twenty years introducing them to France. He 
brought also the English deists, who supplied him with some of the ammunition 
that he was to use in his war against |’infame. As England under Charles IT had 
learned good and evil from the France of Louis XIV, so the France of Louis XV 
was to learn from the England of 1680-1760. Nor was Voltaire the only medium 
of exchange in this generation; Montesquieu, Maupertuis, Prévost, Buffon, 
Raynal, Morellet, Lalande, Helvétius, Rousseau also came to England; and 
others who did not come learned enough English to become carriers of English 
ideas. Voltaire later summed up the debt in a letter to Helvétius: We have 
borrowed, from the English, annuities, ... sinking funds, the construction and 
maneuvering of ships, the laws of gravitation, ... the seven primary colors, and 
inoculation. Imperceptibly we shall acquire from them their noble freedom of 


thought, and their profound contempt for the petty trifling of the schools.” 


Nevertheless he was lonesome for France. England was ale, but France was 
wine. He repeatedly begged permission to return. Apparently it was granted on 
the mild condition that he avoid Paris for forty days. We do not know when he 
left England; probably in the fall of 1728. In March, 1729, he was in St.- 
Germain-en-Laye; on April 9 he was in Paris, chastened but indestructible, 
bursting with ideas, and itching to transform the world. 


I. In Germany he signed himself Handel; in Italy and England, Handel.*! 


BOOK II 
FRANCE 
1723-56 


CHAPTER VII 


The People and the State 


THE France that Voltaire returned to in 1728 had some nineteen millions 
population, divided into three états (states, or classes): the clergy, the nobility, 
and the tiers état (Third Estate), all the rest. We must look at each “state” 
carefully if we would understand the Revolution. 


I. THE NOBILITY 


The territorial seigneurs who derived their titles from the land they owned 
(approximately a fourth of the soil) called themselves la noblesse d’épée, the 
nobility of the sword. Their chief duty was to organize, and lead the defense of, 
their seigniory, their region, their country, and their king. In the first half of the 
eighteenth century they headed some eighty thousand families comprising 
400,000 souls.! They were divided into jealous ranks. At their top stood the 
offspring and nephews of the reigning king. Below these were the pairs, or 
peers, of France: princes of the blood (lineal descendants of previous kings); 
seven bishops; fifty dukes. Then came lesser dukes, then marquises, then counts, 
viscounts, barons, chevaliers ... Various ceremonial privileges distinguished the 
several grades; so there were tragic disputes over the right to walk under 
parasols in the Corpus Christi procession, or to sit in the presence of the king. 

Within the noblesse d’épée a minority tracing its titles and possessions 
through many generations designated itself la noblesse de race, and looked 
down upon those nobles who owed their titles to the ennoblement of recent 
ancestors or themselves under Louis XII or Louis XIV. Some of these new titles 
had been conferred as reward for services to the state in war, administration, or 
finance; some had been sold for as little as six thousand livres by the late needy 
Grand Monarque; in this way, said Voltaire, “a huge number of citizens— 
bankers, surgeons, merchants, clerks, and servants of princes—obtained patents 
of nobility.”* Certain governmental offices, such as chancellor or chief justice, 
automatically ennobled their holders. Under Louis XV any commoner could 
achieve nobility by buying for 120,000 livres appointment as a secretary of state; 
under Louis XVI there would be nine hundred such imaginary secretaries. Or 
one could buy a title by buying a nobleman’s estate. By 1789 probably ninety- 


five per cent of all nobles were of middle-class origin.* 

Among these the majority had arrived at exaltation by studying law and 
becoming judicial or administrative magistrates. In this number were the 
members of the thirteen parlements that served as law courts in the greater cities 
of France. As a magistrate was allowed to transmit his office to his son, a new 
hereditary aristocracy took form—la noblesse de robe, the nobility of the gown. 
In the judiciary, as in the clergy, the gown was half the authority. Overwhelming 
in their scarlet robes, massive mantles, frilled sleeves, powdered wigs, and 
plumaged hats, the members of the parlements ranked just below the bishops 
and the territorial nobility. But as some magistrates, through their legal fees, 
became richer than most pedigreed landholders, the barriers between the 
noblesse d’épée and the noblesse de robe broke down, and by 1789 there was an 
almost complete amalgamation of the two nobilities. The class thus formed was 
then so numerous and powerful that the King did not dare oppose it, and only the 
Jacqueries of the Revolution could overthrow its costly privileges. 

Many of the old nobility were impoverished by careless or absentee 
management of their domains, or by unprogressive agricultural methods, or by 
exhaustion of the soil, or by depreciation of the currency in which they received 
tenant rents or feudal dues; and as nobles were not supposed to engage in 
commerce or industry, the growth of manufactures and trade developed a money 
economy in which one might own much land and still be poor. In some districts 
of France there were hundreds of nobles as indigent as the peasantry.* But a 
large minority of nobles enjoyed and dissipated great fortunes. The Marquis de 
Villette had an annual income of 150,000 livres, the Duc de Chevreuse 400,000, 
the Duc de Bouillon 500,000. To make their lives more tolerable most nobles 
were exempt, except in emergency, from direct taxation. Kings feared to tax 
them lest they demand the summoning of a States-General; such a meeting of the 
three états might exact some control over the monarch as the price of voting 
subsidies. “Every year,’ said de Tocqueville, “the inequality of taxation 
separated classes, ... sparing the rich and burdening the poor.”? In 1749 an 
income tax of five per cent was levied on the nobles, but they prided themselves 
on evading it. 

Before the seventeenth century the landed nobility had served economic and 
administrative, as well as military, functions. However their property had been 
acquired, the seigneurs organized the division and cultivation of the soil, either 
through serfdom or through leasing parcels to tenants; they provided law and 
order, trial, adjudication, and punishment; they maintained the local school, 
hospital, and charity. On hundreds of seigniories the feudal lord had performed 
these functions as well as the natural selfishness of men allowed, and the 


peasants, recognizing his usefulness, gave him obedience and respect, sometimes 
even affection. 

Two main factors changed this feudal relationship: the appointment of 
intendants by and after Cardinal Richelieu, and the transformation of the major 
seigneurs into courtiers by Louis XIV. The intendants were middle-class 
bureaucrats sent by the king to govern the thirty-two districts into which France 
was divided for administration. Usually they were men of ability and good will, 
though they were not all Turgots. They improved the sanitation, lighting, and 
embellishment of the towns; they reorganized the finances; they dammed rivers 
to irrigate the soil, or diked them to prevent floods; they gave France in this 
century a magnificent network of roads then unequaled elsewhere in the world, 
and began to line them with the trees that shade and adorn them today.® Soon 
their greater diligence and competence displaced the territorial lords from 
regional rule. To accelerate this centralizing replacement, Louis XIV invited the 
seigneurs to attend him at court; there he gave them lowly offices glorified with 
exalted titles and intoxicating ribbons; they lost touch with local affairs while 
drawing from their manors the revenues needed to maintain their palaces and 
equipages in Paris or Versailles; they clung to their feudal rights after 
abandoning their feudal tasks. Their loss of administrative functions, in both the 
economy and the government, opened them to the charge that they were 
dispensable parasites on the body of France. 


I. THE CLERGY 


The Catholic Church was an essential and omnipresent force in the 
government. The number of her clergy in France has been estimated at 260,000 
in 1667,’ 420,000 in 1715,°® 194,000 in 1762;° these figures are guesses, but we 
may assume a decline of some thirty per cent during the eighteenth century, 
despite an increase in the population. Lacroix calculated that in 1763 France had 
eighteen archbishops, 109 bishops, 40,000 priests, 50,000 vicaires (assistant 
priests), 27,000 priors or chaplains, 12,000 canons regular, 20,000 clerks, and 
100,000 monks, friars and nuns.‘ Of 740 monasteries 625 were in commendam 
—i.e., they were governed by assistant abbots on behalf of absentee abbots who 
received the title and half or two thirds of the revenue without being required to 
live an ecclesiastical life. 

The higher clergy were practically a branch of the nobility. All bishops were 
appointed by the king, usually on nomination by the local seigneurs, and subject 
to papal consent. Titled families, to keep their property undivided by inheritance, 


secured bishoprics or abbacies for their younger sons; of 130 bishops in France 
in 1789 only one was a commoner."! Such scions of old stock brought into the 
Church their habits of worldly luxury, sport, and pride. Prince Cardinal Edouard 
de Rohan had an alb bordered with point lace and valued at 100,000 livres, and 
his kitchen utensils were of massive silver.'* Archbishop Dillon of Narbonne 
explained to Louis XVI why, after prohibiting the chase to his clergy, he himself 
continued to hunt: “Sire, my clergy’s vices are their own; mine come from my 
ancestry.”'> The great age of French ecclesiastics—Bossuet, Fénelon, 
Bourdaloue—had passed; the epicurean riot of the Regency had freed men like 
Dubois and Tencin to rise in the hierarchy of the Church despite their 
achievements in both forms of venery. Many bishops lived most of the year in 
Versailles or Paris, joining in the gaiety and sophistication of the court. They 
kept one foot in each world. 

Bishops and abbots had the rights and duties of seigneurs, even to providing a 
bull to service their peasants’ cows.’* Their vast domains, sometimes enclosing 
whole towns, were managed as feudal properties. Monasteries owned a great 
part of the city of Rennes, and most of the environing terrain.!? In some 
communes the bishop appointed all judges and officials; so the Archbishop of 
Cambrai, suzerain over a region comprising 75,000 inhabitants, appointed all 
administrators in Cateau-Cambrésis, and half of those in Cambrai.'® Serfdom 
survived longest on monastic estates;'’ the canons regular of St.-Claude, in the 
Jura, had twelve thousand serfs, and fervently resisted any reduction of feudal 
services.'® The immunities and privileges of the Church were bound up with the 
existing social order, and made the ecclesiastical hierarchy the most conservative 
influence in France. 

The Church annually collected, with some moderation and consideration, a 
tithe of every landholder’s produce and cattle; but this décime was seldom an 
actual tenth; more often it was a twelfth, sometimes only a twentieth.'? With this, 
and gifts, legacies, and the revenue from her realty, the Church maintained her 
parish priests in poverty and her bishops in luxury, she relieved the destitute, and 
educated and indoctrinated the young. Next to the king with his army, the 
Church was the strongest and richest power in France. She owned, by diverse 
estimates, from six to twenty per cent of the soil,*? and a third of the wealth.*' 
The bishop of Sens had a yearly income of 70,000 livres; the bishop of Beauvais, 
90,000; the Archbishop of Rouen, 100,000; of Narbonne, 160,000; of Paris, 
200,000; the Archbishop of Strasbourg had over a million a year.** The Abbey of 
Prémontré, near Laon, had a capital of 45 million livres. The 236 Dominican 
friars of Toulouse owned French property, colonial plantations, and Negro 
slaves, valued at many millions. The 1,672 monks of St.-Maur held property 


worth 24 million livres, earning eight million a year. 

None of the Church’s possessions or income was taxable, but periodically the 
higher clergy in national convocation voted a free donation to the state. In 1773 
this amounted to sixteen million livres for five years, which Voltaire reckoned to 
be a just proportion of the Church’s income.* In 1749 J. B. Machault 
d’Amouville, comptroller general of finances, proposed to replace this don 
gratuit by extending to the Church, as well as to all the laity, a direct annual tax 
of five per cent on all income. Fearing that this was a first step toward despoiling 
the Church to salvage the state, the clergy resisted with “an inflexible passion.”~ 
Machault proposed also to outlaw legacies to the Church without state sanction; 
to annul all religious establishments set up without royal approval since 1636; 
and to require all holders of ecclesiastical benefices to report their revenues to 
the government. An assembly of the clergy refused to obey these edicts, saying, 
“We will never consent that that which has heretofore been the gift of our love 
and respect should become the tribute of our obedience.” Louis XV ordered the 
dissolution of the assembly, and his Council bade the intendants collect an initial 
levy of 7,500,000 livres on the property of the Church. 

Voltaire sought to encourage Machault and the King by issuing a pamphlet, 
Voix du sage et du peuple, which urged the government to establish its authority 
over the Church, to prevent the Church from being a state within the state, and to 
trust to the philosophers of France to defend King and minister against all the 
forces of superstition.” But Louis XV saw no reason for believing that 
philosophy could win in a contest with religion. He knew that half his authority 
rested upon his anointment and coronation by the Church; thereafter, in the eyes 
of the masses, who could never come close enough to him to count his 
mistresses, he was the viceregent of God and spoke with divine authority. The 
spiritual terrors wielded by the clergy, enhanced by all the forces of tradition, 
habit, ceremony, vestments, and prestige, took the place of a thousand laws and 
a hundred thousand policemen in maintaining social order and public obedience. 
Could any government, without the support of supernatural hopes and fears, 
control the innate lawlessness of men? The King decided to yield to the bishops. 
He transferred Machault to another post, suppressed Voltaire’s pamphlet, and 
accepted a don gratuit in lieu of a tax on ecclesiastical property. 

The power of the Church rested ultimately on the success of the parish priest. 
If the people feared the mitered hierarchy, they loved the local curé, who shared 
their poverty and sometimes their agricultural toil. They grumbled when he 
collected the “tithe,” but they realized that he was compelled to do it by his 
superiors, and that two thirds of it went to his bishop or some absentee 
beneficiary, while the parish church, as like as not, languished in a disrepair 


painful to piety. That beloved church was their town hall; there their village 
assemblies met under the presidency of the priest; in the parish register, as the 
witness of their patient continuity through the generations, were recorded their 
births, marriages, and deaths. The sound of the church bells was the noblest 
music to their ears; the ceremonies were their exalting drama; the stories of the 
saints were their treasured literature; the feasts of the Church calendar were their 
grateful holidays. They did not look upon the exhortations of the priest, or his 
instruction of their children, as a mythical indoctrination to support ecclesiastical 
authority, but as an indispensable aid to parental discipline and moral restraint, 
and as the revelation of a divine order that redeemed with eternal significance 
the dreary routine of their earthly lives. So precious was that faith that they could 
be inflamed to kill anyone who tried to take it from them. The peasant father and 
mother welcomed religion into the daily routine of their home, transmitted its 
legends to their children, and led them in evening prayer. The parish priest, 
loving them as they loved him, sided with them in the Revolution. 

Monks, friars, and nuns were diminishing in number and growing in virtue’ 
and wealth. They were rarely mendicant now, for they had found it wiser to elicit 
bequests from the dying as a fee for Paradise than to beg pennies in the villages. 
Some of their wealth overflowed into charity; many monasteries maintained 
hospitals and almshouses, and daily distributed food to the poor.’’ In 1789 many 
communities urged the Revolutionary government not to suppress the local 
monasteries, since these were the only charitable organizations in their region.*® 
Nunneries performed several functions now otherwise served: they provided a 
refuge for widows, for women separated from their husbands, and for tired ladies 
who, like Mme. du Deffand, wished to live away from the turmoil of the world. 
The convents did not entirely renounce worldly pleasures, for the well-to-do 
used them as havens for surplus daughters, who might otherwise, by requiring 
marriage dowries, have lessened the patrimony of the sons; and these discarded 
virgins were not always inclined to austerity. The abbess of Origny had a coach 
and four, and entertained both sexes in her comfortable apartment; at Alix the 
nuns wore hoopskirts, and silk robes lined with ermine; at other nunneries they 
dined and danced with officers from nearby camps.*? These were apparently 
sinless relaxations; many of the stories of conventual immorality in the 
eighteenth century were lurid exaggerations in the propaganda war of rival 
faiths. Instances of girls kept in convents against their will were now rare.” 

The Jesuits had declined in power and prestige. Till 1762 they still controlled 
education, and provided influential confessors to King and Queen. But they had 
suffered from the eloquence of Pascal and the skeptics of the impious Regency, 
and were losing their long contest with the Jansenists. These Calvinistic 


Catholics had survived royal persecution and papal bulls; they were numerous in 
the business and artisan classes, and in law; they were nearing ascendancy in the 
Paris and other parlements. After the death of their ascetic theologian Francois 
de Paris (1727), fervent sick Jansenists made pilgrimages to his tomb in the 
cemetery of St.-Médard; there they scourged themselves, and some fell into such 
cataleptic fits that they were called convulsionnaires; they groaned and wept, 
and prayed for cures, and several claimed to have been miraculously healed. 
After three years of these operations the authorities closed the cemeteries; as 
Voltaire put it, God was forbidden, by order of the King, to work any miracles 
there. The convulsions ceased, but the impressionable Parisians were inclined to 
credit the miracles, and in 1733 a journalist reported, with obvious exaggeration, 
that “the good town of Paris is Jansenist from top to bottom.’*' Many of the 
lower clergy, defying a royal edict of 1720, refused to sign the bull Unigenitus 
(1713), wherein Pope Innocent XIII had condemned 101 allegedly Jansenist 
propositions. The Archbishop of Paris ruled that the last sacrament should not be 
administered to anyone who had not confessed to a priest who had accepted the 
bull. The dispute shared in weakening the divided Church against the attacks of 
the philosophes. 

Huguenots and other French Protestants were still outlawed, but small groups 
of them gathered clandestinely. Legally a French Protestant’s wife was a 
concubine; her children were accounted illegitimate, and could not inherit 
property. Under Louis XV there were several outbreaks of persecution. In 1717 
seventy-four Frenchmen caught in Protestant worship were sent to the galleys, 
and their women were jailed. An edict of 1724 decreed death for Protestant 
preachers; all persons attending a Protestant assemblage were to suffer 
confiscation of property, the men were to be condemned to the galleys, the 
women were to have their heads shaved and be shut up for life.** During the 
ministry of Cardinal Fleury this edict was only laxly enforced, but after his death 
it was revived at the request of Catholic bishops in southern France.* In 1749 
the Parlement of Bordeaux ordered the separation of forty-six couples who had 
been married by Protestant rites. Children of parents who were suspected of 
Protestantism could be taken from them to be brought up in Catholic homes; we 
hear of a rich Huguenot spending 200,000 livres in bribing officials to let him 
keep his children.** Between 1744 and 1752 some six hundred Protestants were 
imprisoned, and eight hundred others were condemned to various penalties.” In 
1752 the Protestant preacher Bénezet, twenty-six years old, was hanged at Mont- 
pellier. In that year Louis XV, under the influence of Mme. de Pompadour, 
ordered an end to these persecutions;*° thereafter, especially in or near Paris, 
Protestants could escape penalties provided they attended a Catholic service 


once in the year.°” 

Despite the bigotry, worldliness, and will-to-power of their leaders, the 
French clergy included hundreds of men distinguished by laborious learning or 
devoted lives. Besides those bishops who squandered in Paris the tithes taken 
from the peasantry, there were others who came as close to sanctity as 
administrative duties would permit. Cardinal Louis Antoine de Noailles, 
archbishop of Paris, was a man of intelligence and nobility. Jean Baptiste 
Massillon, bishop of Clermont, was loved by the people despite the erudition of 
his sermons, which Voltaire liked to listen to at meals, if only for the beauty of 
their style. Gabriel de Caylus, bishop of Auxerre, gave all his wealth to the poor, 
sold his silver plate to feed the hungry, and then apologized to further suppliants, 
“My children, I have nothing left to give you.”*® Bishop Francois de Belsunce 
remained at his post in the terrible plague at Marseilles (1720), when a third of 
the population died and most doctors and magistrates fled. “Look at Belsunce,” 
wrote Lemontey: 


all he possessed he has given; all who served him [his personal staff] are dead [from infection]; 
alone, in poverty, on foot, in the morning he penetrates into the most horrible den of misery, and in 
the evening he is found again in the midst of places bespattered with the dying; he quenches their 
thirst, he comforts them as a friend, ... and in this field of death he gleans abandoned souls. The 
example of this prelate, who seeems to be invulnerable, animates with courageous emulation ... the 
parish priests, the vicars, and the religious orders; not one deserts his colors; not one puts any 
bounds to his fatigue save with his life. Thus perished twenty-six Recollect friars, and eighteen 
Jesuits out of twenty-six. The Capuchins summoned their brethren from other provinces, and the 
latter rushed to martyrdom with the alacrity of the ancient Christians; out of fifty-five the epidemic 
slew forty-three. The conduct of the priests of the Oratory was, if possible, even more 
magnanimous.”” 

Let us remember, as we record the bitter conflict between religion and 
philosophy, and share the anger of the philosophes at stifling censorship and 
disgraceful superstition, that there was devotion as well as wealth in the 
hierarchy; dedication as well as poverty among the village priests; and, among 
the people, an abiding, indestructible love for a faith that gave some saving 


discipline to pride and passion, and brought a consoling vision to toilsome days. 


III. THE THIRD ESTATE 
1. The Peasantry 


The “political economy” that Carlyle branded as the “dismal science” 
wondered whether the poor are poor because they are ignorant, or ignorant 


because they are poor. The question can be answered by contrasting the proud 
independence of the French paysan today with the degrading indigence of the 
French peasant in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

His condition was improving in 1723 as compared with the extremity to 
which he had been reduced by the wars and exactions of Louis XIV. Subject to 
feudal dues and church tithes, he owned a rising proportion of the soil of France, 
varying from twenty per cent in Normandy and Brittany to fifty per cent in 
Languedoc and Limousin.*® But the average holding of these small proprietors 
was so small—three to five acres—that they had to support their families by 
serving as hired hands on other farms. Most of the land was owned by the 
nobles, the clergy, or the king, and was tilled by tenants, by métayers 
(sharecroppers), or by day laborers under the discipline of a steward. Tenants 
paid the owner in money, produce, and service; métayers, in return for land, 
implements, and seed, paid the landlord half the crop. 

Despite the growth of peasant proprietorship, there remained many survivals 
of feudalism. Only a small minority of proprietors—often as low as two per cent 
—held land in franc-alleu, i.e., free from feudal dues. All peasants except these 
“allodial” freeholders were required to give the local seigneur several days of 
labor yearly, enough to plow and plant his acres, reap his harvest, and stow his 
barns. They paid him a fee for fishing in the lakes or streams, and for pasturing 
their cattle in the fields, of his domain. (In Franche-Comté, Auvergne, and 
Brittany, until the Revolution, they paid him for permission to marry.*!) They 
were obliged to use his mill, his bakehouse, his wine or oil presses, and no other, 
and to pay for each use. They paid the lord for every fireplace they had, every 
well they dug, every bridge they crossed on his terrain. (Some such taxes exist 
amongst us today in altered forms, as paid to the state.) Laws prohibited the lord 
and his companions from injuring the peasant’s planting or animals while 
hunting, but these edicts were widely ignored, and the peasant was forbidden to 
shoot the seignorial pigeons nibbling on his crops.** Altogether, on a 
conservative estimate, fourteen per cent of the peasant’s produce or income went 
to feudal dues; other estimates raise the proportion.” 

In a few localities literal serfdom remained. A distinguished economic 
historian estimated that “the total number of serfs” in eighteenth-century France 
“did not exceed one million.”“* Their number declined, but there were still some 
300,000 in 1789.*° Such peasants were adscripti glebae— bound to the soil; they 
could not legally abandon, sell, or transfer their land, or change their dwelling 
place, without the lord’s consent; and if they died without children living with 
them and ready to carry on the farm, the farm and its equipment reverted to the 
seigneur. 


After paying his feudal dues and ecclesiastical tithes, the peasant had still to 
find money, or sell some of his produce or property, in order to meet the taxes 
laid upon him by the state. He alone paid the taille, or tax on posessessions. In 
addition he paid a gabelle, or tax on salt, and a vingtiéme—five percent of 
income—laid upon every household head. Altogether he paid a third of his 
income to the landlord, the Church, and the state.*° Tax collectors were 
authorized to enter, or force their way into, his cottage, search for hidden 
savings, and take away furniture to make up the sum allotted to the household as 
its share of the tax. And just as the peasant owed the lord labor as well as dues, 
so, after 1733, he was compelled to give to the state, annually, twelve to fifteen 
days of unpaid labor (corvée) for building or repairing bridges or roads. 
Imprisonment punished resistance or delay. 

Since taxes rose with income and improvements, there was, among the 
peasantry, little incentive to invention or enterprise. Agricultural methods 
remained primitive in France as compared with those of contemporary England. 
The fallow system left each tract idle every third year, while England was 
introducing crop rotation. Intensive cultivation was almost unknown. Iron plows 
were rare, there were few animals on the farm, and little manure. The average 
holding was too small to allow the profitable use of machines. 

The poverty of the French peasant shocked English travelers in this age. At 
every stop, wrote Lady Mary Montagu (1718), “while the post-horses are 
changed, the whole town comes out to beg, with such miserable starved faces, 
and thin tattered clothes, they need no other eloquence to persuade the 
wretchedness of their condition.”*’ French observers gave no rosier picture until 
much later in the century. “In 1725,” said Saint-Simon, “the people of 
Normandy live on the grass of the fields. The first king in Europe is great simply 
by being a king of beggars, ... and by turing his kingdom into a vast hospital of 
dying people, from whom all is taken without a murmur.”*® And in 1740 
Marquis René Louis d’Argenson calculated that “more Frenchmen had died of 
want in the last two years than had been killed in all the wars of Louis XIV.” 
“The clothing of the poor peasants,” said Besnard, “and they were almost all 
poor, was ... pitiful, for they had only one outfit for winter and summer.... Their 
single pair of shoes (very thin, and cleated with nails), which they procured at 
the time of their marriage, had to serve them the rest of their lives, or at least as 
long as the shoes lasted.”°° Voltaire estimated that two million French peasants 
wore wooden shoes in winter and went barefoot in summer, for high taxes on 
skins made shoes a luxury.’' The peasant’s dwelling was built of mud and roofed 
with thatch; usually it had but one room, low and ceilingless; in some parts of 
northern France, however, cottages were made stronger to bear the cold and 


winds of winter. The peasant’s food consisted of soup, eggs, dairy products, and 
bread of rye or oats; meat and wheat bread were occasional dissipations.°* In 
France, as elsewhere, those who fed the nation had the least to eat. 

From this hard life the peasant found consolation in drunkenness and religion. 
Taverns were numerous, and home brews helped. Character was coarse, brutality 
was standard, violence flared between individuals, families, and villages. But 
within the family there was a strong though silent affection. Children were 
numerous, but death cut most of them down before maturity; there was hardly 
any increase in the population of France between 1715 and 1740. War, disease, 
and famine operated with Malthusian regularity. 


2. The Proletariat 


Still lower than the peasant in social status were domestic servants, who were 
so poor that few of them could afford to marry. A notch above the peasantry was 
the proletariat of the towns: the artisans in shops or factories, the carriers of 
goods and purveyors of services, the craftsmen who built or repaired. Most 
industry was still domestic, performed in rural cottages as well as in urban 
homes; merchants supplied the material, collected the products, and pocketed 
nearly all the profit. In the towns industry was largely in the guild stage, with 
masters, apprentices, and journeymen working under old rules by which the 
guild and the government fixed the hours and conditions of labor, the types, 
quality, and price of the product, and the limited permissible area of sale. These 
regulations made improvements difficult, excluded the stimulus of external 
competition, and shared with internal traffic tolls in retarding industrial 
development. The guilds had become an aristocracy of labor; fees for acceptance 
as masters ran as high as two thousand livres, and mastership tended to be 
hereditary.°*? Work in the shops began early, ended late; around Versailles the 
journeymen labored from as early as four in the morning till as late as eight at 
night;°* but toil was less intense than in factories today, and the ecclesiastical 
festivals provided numerous holidays. 

Most industry was “petty,” employing only three or four “hands” outside the 
family. Even tanneries, glassworks, and dyeing establishments were small 
concerns. In Bordeaux the employees were only four times as numerous as the 
employers. The government, however, maintained some large plants—soap 
factories, the Gobelin tapestry works, and the porcelain industry at Sévres. 
Mining was becoming a large operation as coal replaced wood for fuel. Protests 
were made about coal smoke poisoning the air, but industry then as now had its 


way, and in Paris, as in London, people breathed at the risk of their health. There 
were steelworks in Dauphiné, paper mills in Angoumois. Textile factories 
reached considerable size in the north; so Van Robais employed fifteen hundred 
persons in one mill at Abbeville, and Van der Cruissen engaged three thousand 
men at Lille.°? Such multiplication encouraged division and specialization of 
labor, and stimulated the invention of machinery for routine processes. The 
Encyclopédie of Diderot (1751 f.) contained descriptions and drawings of a 
surprising variety and complexity of mechanisms already introduced in French 
industry, seldom to proletarian applause. When the Jacquard loom was installed 
at Lyons the silk weavers smashed it to pieces in fear that it would throw them 
out of work.°® 

To encourage new industries the government, as in Elizabethan England, 
granted several monopolies, e.g., to the Van Robais family for the production of 
fine Dutch cloths; and it helped other projects with subsidies and interest-free 
loans. Over all industry the government exercised a rigorous regulation, 
inherited from Colbert. This system aroused a rising protest from manufacturers 
and merchants, who argued that the economy would expand and prosper if 
liberated from governmental interference. It was in voicing this claim that 
Vincent de Gournay, toward 1755, uttered the historic phrase “Laissez faire” 
(Let it alone), which in the next generation, with Quesnay and Turgot, would 
express the physiocrat plea for free enterprise and free trade. 

The artisans too resented the regulations, which severely hampered their 
organization for better conditions and pay; but their chief grievance was that 
rural and factory labor was capturing the market from the guilds. By 1756 the 
manufacturers had reduced the artisans in the larger cities—and even the guild 
masters—to the condition of wage earners dependent upon the entrepreneurs.” 
Within the guilds the masters underpaid their journeymen, who periodically 
went on strike. Poverty in the towns was almost as great as in the villages. Crop 
failures brought the urban proletariat to famine and riot every few years; so at 
Toulouse in 1747, at Paris in 1751, at Toulouse in 1752.°° Already, about 1729, 
Jean Meslier, the atheist priest, proposed to replace the existing system with a 
libertarian communism.” 

By the middle of the century Paris, Rouen, Lille, Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseilles 
were teeming with prolétaires. Lyons for a time surpassed Paris as a 
manufacturing center. Thomas Gray, the English poet, described it in 1739 as the 
“second city of the kingdom in bigness and rank, its streets excessively narrow 
and nasty, the houses immensely high and large (25 rooms on a floor and 5 
stories high), and swarming with inhabitants.”°’ Paris was a turbulent hive of 
800,000 souls, of whom 100,000 were servants and 20,000 were beggars; dismal 


slums and magnificent palaces; dark alleys and dirty streets behind fashionable 
promenades; art fronting destitution. Coaches, public cabs, and sedan chairs 
were engaged in vituperative collisions and traffic jams. Some thoroughfares had 
been paved since 1690; in 1742 Trésaquet paved roads with rolled stones 
(chaussée empierrée et roulée); but most of the streets were plain dirt, or laid 
with cobblestones fit for revolutionary barricades. Street lamps began to replace 
lanterns in 1745, but were lit only when the moon was not full. Street signs 
appeared in 1728, but there were no house numbers before the Revolution. Only 
the well-to-do had faucet water in their homes; the rest were supplied by twenty 
thousand water carriers, each bearing two buckets, sometimes up seven flights of 
Stairs. Water closets in the home, and bathrooms with running hot and cold 
water, were privileges of the very rich. Thousands of shops, marked with their 
picturesque emblems, maintained their own chaos of discordant and suspected 
weights and measures till the Revolution established the metric system. There 
were honest shopkeepers in maisons de confiance, but the majority had a 
reputation for short measures, rigged prices, and shoddy goods.°' Some shops 
were assuming a specious splendor for the carriage trade. Poor people bought 
chiefly from peddlers, who laboriously toted their wares in pails or baskets on 
their backs, and contributed to the music of the streets with their traditional, 
unintelligible, welcome cries, from “Baked potatoes!” to “Death on rats!” Rats 
contested with humanity the housing facilities of the city, and men, women, and 
children rivaled the rats in the race for food. Said Montesquieu’s Persian visitor: 


The houses are so high that one would suppose they were inhabited only by astrologers. You may 
imagine that a town built in the air, with six or seven houses the one on the top of the other, is 
densely populated, and that when all the inhabitants come down into the street there is a pretty 


crush. I have been here a month, and I have not yet seen a single person walking at a foot-pace. 


There is no one in the world like a Frenchman to get over the ground. He runs and flies.° 


Add the beggars, the vagabonds, the pickpockets, the street singers, the organ 
players, the medicine mountebanks. All in all, a populace with a hundred human 
faults, never to be trusted, always alert for gain, heartily and profusely profane; 
but, given a little food and wine, the kindest, jolliest, brightest populace in the 
world. 


3. The Bourgeoisie 


Between the lowly and the great, hated by the one and scorned by the other, 
the middle class—doctors, professors, administrators, manufacturers, merchants, 
financiers—subtly, patiently made its way to wealth and power. The 


manufacturers took economic risks, and demanded commensurate rewards. They 
complained that they were harassed in a hundred ways by governmental 
regulations, and by guild control of markets and skills. The merchants who 
distributed the product raged against a thousand tolls impeding the movement of 
goods; at almost every river, canal, and crossroads the noble or ecclesiastical 
lord of the domain had an agent exacting a fee for permission to proceed. The 
seigneur explained that these tolls were a reasonable reimbursement for his 
expense in keeping roads, bridges, and ferries in service and repair. A royal edict 
of 1724 suppressed twelve hundred such tolls, but hundreds remained, and 
played their part in earning bourgeois support of the Revolution. 

French commerce, hampered inland, was spreading overseas. Marseilles, a 
free port, dominated European trade with Turkey and the East. The Compagnie 
des Indes, reconstituted in 1723, extended its markets and political influence in 
the Caribbean, the Mississippi Valley, and parts of India. Bordeaux, chief outlet 
for the Atlantic trade, raised its maritime commerce from 40 million livres in 
1724 to 250 million in 1788. Over three hundred vessels sailed to America from 
Bordeaux and Nantes every year, many of them carrying slaves to work the 
sugar plantations in the Antilles and Louisiana.” Sugar from French America 
was now outselling English sugar from Jamaica and Barbados in European 
markets;™ this may have been a motive for the Seven Years’ War. The total 
foreign trade of France rose from 215 million livres in 1715 to 600 million in 
1750. Voltaire estimated that the number of trading vessels in French service 
had increased from three hundred in 1715 to eighteen hundred in 1738. 

The rising profits from maritime commerce were the chief stimulus to the 
conquest of colonies. The zeal of French merchants and missionaries had won 
for France most of Canada and the Mississippi basin, and some Caribbean isles. 
England challenged these French possessions as enclosing and endangering its 
colonies in America; war would decide that issue. A like rivalry divided the 
French and the English in India. At Pondicherry, on the east coast south of 
Madras, the French had established themselves in 1683, and in 1688 they 
received from the Mogul Emperor full control of Chandernagor, north of 
Calcutta. Under the energetic lead of Joseph Dupleix these two ports captured so 
much trade and wealth that the English East India Company, which had set up 
strongholds at Madras (1639), Bombay (1668), and Calcutta (1686), felt itself 
compelled to fight the French for the disintegrating Mogul realm. 

When England and France found themselves on opposite sides in the War of 
the Austrian Succession (1744), Mahé de La Bourdonnais, who had made a 
record of enterprising administration in the French islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon in the Indian Ocean, proposed to the Versailles government a plan “to 


ruin the commerce and colonies of the English in India.”°’ With a French 
squadron, and the jealous consent of Dupleix, he attacked Madras and soon 
compelled its surrender (1746). On his own responsibility he signed an 
agreement with the English authorities to restore Madras to them for an 
indemnity of £420,000. Dupleix refused to sanction this arrangement; La 
Bourdonnais persisted; he sailed on a Dutch ship to Europe, was captured by an 
English ship, was released on parole, entered Paris, and was sent to the Bastille 
on a charge of insubordination and treason. He demanded trial; after two years of 
imprisonment he was tried, and acquitted (1751); he died in 1753. Meanwhile a 
powerful British fleet besieged Pondicherry (August, 1748); Dupleix defended it 
with such spirit and skill that the siege was abandoned (October). Seven days 
later the news reached India that the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle had returned 
Madras to England. The French government, knowing that the inferiority of its 
navy doomed it to defeat in India, refused to support Dupleix’s schemes of 
conquest; it sent him only minor forces and funds, and finally recalled him to 
France (1754). He lived long enough to see the utter rout of the French by the 
English in the India phase of the Seven Years’ War. 


At the top of the Third Estate were the financiers. They could be old- 
fashioned small-scale moneylenders, or full-scale bankers handling deposits, I 
loans, and investments, or “tax farmers” serving as revenue agents for the State. 
The restrictions laid by the Catholic Church upon the charging of interest had 
now very little effect; John Law found half of France eager to trade in stocks and 
bonds. Paris opened its Bourse in 1724. 

Some financiers were richer than most nobles. Paris-Montmartel had 100 
million livres, Lenormant de Tournehem 20 million, Samuel Bernard 33 
million.’ Bernard married his daughters into the aristocracy by giving each of 
them a dowry of 800,000 livres.®° He was a gentleman and a patriot; in 1715 he 
himself fixed the tax on his property at nine million livres, so revealing a wealth 
that he might have partly concealed;”’ and when he died (1739) the examination 
of his accounts disclosed the great extent of his Secret charities.”’ The four 
brothers Paris developed their banking firm into a political power. Voltaire 
learned from them much of his financial cunning, and shocked Europe by being 
both a philosopher and a millionaire. 

The best-hated financiers in eighteenth-century France were the “farmers 
general.” The ferme générale had been organized in 1697 to collect indirect 
taxes—chiefly on subsidies, registrations, drafts, salt, and tobacco. In order to 
spend these revenues before they were collected, the government farmed them 
out to some individual who paid it a stipulated sum for the right to gather them 


over a period of six years. The increase in taxes, wealth, and inflation is reflected 
in the rising price paid for this lucrative lease: 80 million livres in 1726, 92 
million in 1744, 152 million in 1774; no government has ever been at a loss for 
ways to spend its people’s money. The lessee delegated the collection of the 
taxes to forty or more “farmers general” (fermiers généraux), each of whom paid 
a million or more livres as advance security, and licked his fingers as the 
revenues passed through them; so the profits of the forty farmers general for 
1726-30 exceeded 156 million livres.’” Many of such collectors bought estates 
and titles, built costly palaces, and lived in a pompous luxury that aroused the ire 
of aristocracy and clergy. Some of them collected art and artists, poets and 
mistresses, and opened their homes as havens or salons to the intelligentsia. 
Helvétius, most amiable of the philosophes, was one of the most generous of the 
fermiers généraux. Rousseau was long the guest of Mme. d’Epinay, a farmer 
general’s wife; Rameau and Vanloo enjoyed the hospitality of Alexandre de La 
Popeliniere, chief Maecenas among the financiers. The upper bourgeoisie, 
anxious for social recognition, revenged themselves for ecclesiastical censures 
and titled contempt by supporting the philosophers against the Church, and later 
against the nobility. Perhaps it was the financiers who financed the Revolution. 


IV. THE GOVERNMENT 


The middle classes were now powerful in the state, for they filled all but 
those lofty ministries that needed the aura of a family tree. They were the 
bureaucracy. Their wits having been sharpened by natural selection in the 
economic arena, they proved more skillful and competent than the un-prodded 
and lackadaisical scions of the vegetating nobility. The noblesse de robe in the 
parlements and the magistracies really belonged to the bourgeoisie in origin and 
character. The middle class governed the communes, the forty provinces, the 
commissaries of war, supplies, and communications, the care of mines, roads, 
streets, bridges, rivers, canals, and ports. In the army the generals were nobles, 
but they followed campaigns planned for them by middle-class strategists in 
Paris.’ The bourgeois form of the French state in the nineteenth century was 
already prefigured in the eighteenth. 

The administration of France was generally acknowledged to be the best in 
Europe, but it had mortal defects. It was so centralized, pervasive, and detailed 
that it checked local initiative and vitality, and wasted much time in the 
transmission of orders and reports. Compared with England, France was a 
stifling despotism. No meetings of the people were permitted, no popular 


suffrage was taken except in minor local affairs, no Parliament checked the king. 
Louis XV improved the government by neglecting it, but he delegated to his 
ministers such royal powers as the issuance of lettres de cachet, and this 
authority was often abused. Sometimes, it is true, such “secret letters” served to 
accelerate governmental action by evading technical details of administrative 
procedure (“red tape”). One lettre de cachet of Louis XIV established the 
Comédie-Frangaise in 1680. Some lettres saved the reputation of a family by 
summarily imprisoning a miscreant member without a public trial that would 
have bared private woes; some, as in Voltaire’s second sojourn in the Bastille, 
prevented a forgivable fool from completing his folly. In several cases they were 
issued at the request of a desperate parent (like the elder Mirabeau) to discipline 
an unruly son. Usually, in such instances, incarceration was genteel and brief. 
But there were many cases of flagrant cruelty, as when the poet Desforges was 
confined for six years (1750-56) in an iron cage for denouncing the 
government’s expulsion of the Young Pretender from France.” If we may 
believe the generally accurate Grimm, the government was so grateful to 
Maurice de Saxe for his victories on the battlefield that it sent a lettre de cachet 
to the poet Charles Favart commanding him to add his wife to the list of Saxe’s 
concubines.” Any offense to a noble by a commoner, any major criticism of the 
government, might bring a lettre de cachet and imprisonment without trial or 
stated cause. Such arbitrary orders created a mounting resentment as the century 
progressed. 


French law was as retarded as French administration was advanced. It varied 
from province to province, recalling their former isolation and autonomy; there 
were 350 different bodies of law in different regions of France. Colbert had 
made an unsuccessful attempt to systematize and define French law in the 
Ordonnance Criminelle of 1670, but even his code mingled confusedly medieval 
and modern, Germanic and Roman, canon and civil legislation. New laws were 
made on the need of the moment by the king, usually at the urging of his 
ministers, with only a hurried inquiry into their consistency with existing laws. It 
was difficult for the citizen to discover what the law was in his particular place 
and case. 

Criminal law was enforced in the counties by the maréchaussée, or mounted 
police, and in the larger cities by municipal police. Those in Paris had been well 
organized and trained by Marc René de Voyer d’Argenson, who not only 
fathered famous sons, but, as lieutenant general of police from 1697 to 1718, 
earned the nickname “Damné” because he looked like the Devil. In any case he 
was a terror to the criminals of Paris, for he knew their haunts and ways; and yet 


(Saint-Simon assures us) he “was full of humanity””°—a Joubert before Les 
Misérables. 

An arrested person was confined, before his trial, under conditions hardly 
different from those designed for punishment. He might, like Jean Calas, spend 
months in chains and mental torture, in filth and daily danger of disease. If he 
tried to escape his property was confiscated. If charged with a major crime he 
was not allowed to communicate with a lawyer. There was no right of habeas 
corpus, no trial by jury. Witnesses were questioned separately and privately. If 
the judge believed the suspected man guilty, but had insufficient evidence to 
convict him, he was authorized to use torture to elicit a confession. Such judicial 
torture declined in frequency and severity under Louis XV, but it remained a part 
of French legal procedure until 1780. 

Penalties ranged from fines to dismemberment. The pillory was favored for 
punishing dishonesty in business. Thieves and other petty criminals were 
flogged as they were drawn at a cart-tail through the streets. Theft by domestics 
might be punished with death, but employers rarely invoked this law. 
Condemnation to the galleys was officially ended in 1748. Death was the 
statutory penalty for a great variety of offenses, including sorcery, blasphemy, 
incest, homosexuality, and bestiality. Decapitation and burning at the stake were 
no longer used, but execution could be enhanced by “drawing and quartering” 
the condemned, or by breaking his limbs with an iron bar as he lay bound to a 
wheel. “A capital execution,” we are told, “was always looked forward to with 
delight by the people, especially in Paris.””’ 

The judiciary was almost as complicated as the law. In the countryside there 
were thousands of feudal courts administering local law, and presided over by 
judges appointed by the proprietary seigneur; these courts could deal only with 
petty cases, could impose no penalty beyond a small fine, and were subject to 
appeal; but the peasant found it difficult and expensive to win a suit against a 
lord. Above these seignorial courts were those of the territorial bailli and 
sénéchal. Many towns had communal courts. Over all these lower tribunals were 
presidial courts administering royal law. The king might appoint special courts 
for special purposes. The Church tried its clergy by its own canon law in 
ecclesiastical courts. Lawyers swarmed in and around the various courts, 
profiting from a French passion for litigation. Thirteen major cities had 
parlements composed of judges acting as supreme courts for these cities and 
their environs; the Paris Parlement so served nearly a third of France. Each 
parlement claimed that until it had passed upon, accepted, and registered it, no 
edict of king or government became law. The royal Council of State never 
admitted this claim, but often allowed the parlements the right of remonstrance. 


The drearier part of French history revolved around these contested claims of 
parlements and king. 


Between the Paris Parlement and the king stood the ministries and the court. 
All the ministers together constituted the Conseil d’Etat, or Council of State. The 
court consisted of the ministers plus those nobles or clergymen or distinguished 
commoners who had been presented to the king, plus the aides and servants of 
these courtiers. Strict protocol marked out each courtier’s status, qualifications, 
precedence, privileges, and duties, and an elaborate and detailed code of 
etiquette eased the friction and burdened the lives of several hundred proud and 
jealous individuals. Lavish ceremonies alleviated the monotony of court routine, 
and provided the mystic ambience indispensable to royal government. The 
favorite amusements at court were gossip, eating, gambling, hunting, and 
adultery. “In France,” reported the Neapolitan ambassador, “nine tenths of the 
people die of hunger, one tenth of indigestion.”’* Enormous sums were lost and 
won at play. To pay their debts courtiers sold their influence to the highest 
bidder; no one could obtain an office or a perquisite without a substantial fee to 
some member of the court. Nearly every husband at court had a mistress, and 
nearly every wife a lover. No one grudged the King his concubines; the nobles 
merely complained that in Mme. de Pompadour he had taken a commoner to his 
bed when they would have felt honored to have him deflower their daughters. 

Though Louis XV had officially come of age in 1723, he was then only 
thirteen years old, and he turned over the administration to Louis Henri, Duc de 
Bourbon. The Comte de Toulouse, legitimized offspring of Louis XIV, had been 
considered for the post, but had been rejected as “too honest to make a good 
minister.”” “Monsieur le Duc” himself was a man of good will. He did his best 
to alleviate the poverty of the people; he thought to do this by an officially fixed 
scale of prices and wages, but the law of supply and demand defeated his hopes. 
He dared to lay an income tax of two per cent upon all classes; the clergy 
protested, and conspired for his fall.°° He allowed too much influence to his 
mistress, the Marquise de Prie. She was clever, but her intelligence fell short of 


her beauty. She maneuvered the marriage of Louis XV to Marie Leszczynska, 


hoping to keep the young Queen in tutelage; however, Marie soon lost her 
influence. Mme. de Prie favored Voltaire, alienated the clergy, and led the Duke 
to attack the episcopal tutor who had recommended him to the King as chief 
minister. But the King admired and trusted his tutor beyond any other man in the 
State. 

André Hercule de Fleury had been made bishop of Fréjus in 1698, royal tutor 


in 1715. Soon he gained a dominant influence over the boy’s mind. The bishop 
was tall, handsome, pliant, gracious; a bit lazy, and never pushing his fortune, 
but he arrived. Michelet and Sainte-Beuve believed that Fleury, as preceptor, had 
weakened the young monarch’s character with carefree indulgence, and had 
trained him to favor the Jesuits;®' but Voltaire, no friend of the clergy, thought 
highly of Fleury both as tutor and as minister: 


Fleury applied himself to mold the mind of his pupil to business, secrecy, and probity, and 
preserved, amid the hurry and agitation of the court, during the minority [of the King], the good 
graces of the Regent and the esteem of the public. He never made a merit of his own services, nor 
complained of others, and never engaged in cabals or intrigues of the court.... He privately 
endeavored to make himself acquainted with the affairs of the kingdom at home, and its interests 


abroad. In a word, the circumspection of his conduct and the amiability of his disposition made all 


France wish to see him at the head of the administration.®” 


When Fleury learned that his continuing influence in the determination of 
policy had provoked the Duc de Bourbon to recommend his dismissal from the 
court, he made no attempt to maintain his place, but quietly withdrew to the 
monastery of the Sulpicians at Issy, a suburb of Paris (December 18, 1725). The 
King ordered the Duke to ask Fleury to return. Fleury did. On June 11 Louis XV, 
responding to the evident desire of the court, the clergy, and the public,” 
abruptly commanded Bourbon “to retire to Chantilly and remain there till further 
orders.” Mme. de Prie was banished to her chateau in Normandy, where, bored 
to death, she poisoned herself (1727). 

Fleury, still advancing by retreating, took no official position; on the contrary 
he persuaded the King to declare that henceforth he himself would rule. But 
Louis preferred to hunt or gamble, and Fleury became prime minister in all but 
name (June 11, 1726). He was now seventy-three years old. Many ambitious 
souls looked for his early death, but he ruled France for seventeen years. 

He did not forget that he was a priest. On October 8 he revoked the two per 
cent tax so far as it concerned the clergy; they responded with a don gratuit of 
five million livres to the state. Fleury asked their support to his request for a 
cardinal’s hat, which he needed for precedence over the dukes in the Council of 
State; it was given him (November 5), and now he made no effort to conceal the 
fact that he was ruling France. 

He astonished the court by remaining as modest in power as he had been in 
preparation. He lived with an almost parsimonious simplicity, satisfied with the 
reality, without the appurtenances, of power. “His exaltation,” wrote Voltaire, 
“made no change in his manners, and everyone was surprised to find in a prime 
minister the most engaging, and at the same time the most disinterested, 
courtier.”** “He was the first of our ministers,” said Henri Martin, “who lived 


without luxury and died poor.”® “He was perfectly honest, and never abused his 
position.”°° He was “infinitely more tolerant than his entourage.”®’ He dealt 
amiably with Voltaire, and winked at the private practice of Protestant rites; but 
he gave no toleration to the Jansenists. 

He attended in his leisurely way not only to the formation of policy but to the 
administration of the government. He chose his aides with discerning judgment, 
and managed them with both firmness and courtesy. Under him Henri Francois 
d’Aguessau continued with his long task (1727-51) of reforming and codifying 
the law, and Philibert Orry restored order and stability to the finances of the 
state. Avoiding war until he was forced to it by the dynastic ambitions of the 
ruling family, Fleury gave France long periods of peace that allowed her to 
reinvigorate her economic life. His success seemed to justify in advance the 
arguments soon to be voiced by the physiocrats, that to govern little is to govern 
well. He promised to halt inflation, and kept his word. Internal and foreign 
commerce expanded rapidly; revenues rose. Spending the revenues with resolute 
economy, checking the cost of court festivities, he was able to remove from all 
classes (1727) the two per cent income tax, and to lower the taille that fell so 
heavily upon the peasantry. He returned to the cities and towns the right to elect 
their own officials. Under the example of his personal rectitude the morals of the 
court reluctantly improved. 

Against these credits some major debits raise their heads. He allowed the 
farmers general to continue their collection of taxes without ministerial 
interference. To further the vast plan of road building conceived by the 
intendants he established the corvée that put the peasants to work with no reward 
but food. He founded military schools for the sons of the aristocracy, but he 
economized imprudently by neglecting the repair and extension of the navy; 
soon French commerce and colonies were at the mercy of English fleets. He 
trusted too fondly to his ability to keep the peace with England. 

So long as Robert Walpole ruled England, the Cardinal’s pacific policy 
prospered. The two men, though poles apart in morals and character, agreed on 
the desirability of peace. In 1733, however, his advisers on foreign affairs 
persuaded him into a halfhearted attempt to replace the King’s father-in-law, 


Stanislas Leszczynski, upon the throne of Poland. But Leszczynski proposed to 
reform the Polish constitution and set up a strong government; Russia and 
Austria preferred a Poland hamstrung by the liberum veto; in the War of the 
Polish Succession (1733-38) they chased Leszczynski from Warsaw and then 


from Danzig; Fleury, averse to a major conflict, advised Stanislas to retire to 
Nancy and Lunéville as titular “king of Lorraine.” It was not all a disaster; 


Leszczynski and the Powers agreed that on his death Lorraine, which was 


predominantly French, should revert to France. It so transpired in 1766. 

Fleury, eighty-eight years old, strove with all his waning energy to keep 
France out of the War of the Austrian Succession (1740). A woman overruled 
him. Félicité de Nesle, Marquise de Vintimille, who for the time being was 
sharing the King’s bed, listened in rapture to Charles Auguste Fouquet, Comte 
de Belle-Isle, grandson of the artistic embezzler, Nicolas Fouquet, whom Louis 
XIV had so profitably deposed. Belle-Isle told her that Fleury was an old fool; 
that now, when Frederick II of Prussia was attacking the young Maria Theresa of 
Austria, a golden opportunity had come for dismembering her empire; France 
must join Frederick and share the spoils. The charming mistress sang these 
strains to her royal lover; she urged him to take the reins from the Cardinal’s 
timid hands, and make France glorious again. Fleury pleaded with him that both 
honor and interest forbade Belle-Isle’s scheme; England would not let Austria be 
destroyed to make France so dangerously great; France would have to fight 
England too; and France was doing so well in peace! On June 7, 1741, Louis 
declared war on Austria. On November 2 5 Belle-Isle captured Prague, and 
nearly all France agreed with him that Fleury was an old fool. 

After a year of war the shifty Frederick, deserting France, signed a secret 
truce with Austria. The Austrian armies, so released, moved into Bohemia and 
began to encircle Prague; it was only a matter of time before Belle-Isle and his 
twenty thousand men, already harassed by a hostile population, would be 
compelled to surrender. On July 11, 1742, Fleury sent to the Austrian 
commander, Count von K6nigsegg, a humiliating appeal for mild terms to the 
French garrison. “Many people know,” he wrote, “how opposed I was to the 
resolutions we took, and that I was in a way forced to consent.’”®® K6nigsegg sent 
the letter to Maria Theresa, who at once gave it to the world. A French army was 
sent to rescue Belle-Isle; it never reached him. In December Belle-Isle, leaving 
six thousand sick or wounded men behind, led his main force out of Prague to 
the frontier at Eger; but the flight took place in wintry weather over a hundred 
miles of mountainous or marshy terrain covered with snow or ice and infested 
with enemy raiders; of the fourteen thousand men who began that march twelve 
hundred died on the way. France applauded the brilliant salvage of a humiliating 
reverse. Fleury gave up his ministry, retired to Issy, and died (January 29, 1743), 
ninety years old. 

The King announced that henceforth he would be his own prime minister. 


V. LOUIS XV 


How does it feel to be king from the age of five? The boy who was destined 
to rule France for fifty-nine years was hardly noticed in his early childhood; he 
was weak, and was expected to die soon. Then suddenly, in 1712, both his 
parents, the Duke and Duchess of Burgundy, were carried off by smallpox, and 
the boy was heir to the throne. Three years later he was king. 

Every precaution was taken to unfit him for rule. His governess, Mme. de 
Ventadour, worried tremulously about the boy’s health, and shielded him from 
any hardening weather. A Jesuit confessor infused into him an awesome 
reverence for the Church. Fleury, as tutor, was complaisant and indulgent, and 
seems to have thought that it would be a blessing for France to have a do- 
nothing king. The lad’s governor, Maréchal de Villeroi, administered an 
opposite poison: leading him to a window of the Tuileries to receive the plaudits 
of a multitude gathered to acclaim him, “Look, mon maitre” he said, “all that 
crowd, all those people, are yours; all belong to you; you are their master.’®° 
Omnipotence married incompetence. 

Spoiled by adoration, selfish in power, lazy and willful, Louis developed into 
a bored and taciturn youth, forgivably shunning the surveillance of his guardians 
—and later the ceremonies and servility of the court—to seek an outlet in wood 
carving, needlework, milking cows, playing with dogs.°’ The elements of cruelty 
that lurk in all of us were allowed in him to come through his timidity to the 
surface; it is related that in his boyhood he took pleasure in hurting, even killing, 
animals.*! In mature years he sublimated this into hunting, but it may have 
entered into his callous use and quick discarding of the young women trained in 
the Parc aux Cerfs for a stay in his bed. And yet a certain shy sensitivity and 
considerateness marked his treatment of his friends. 

He had a good mind, which might have excelled if supported by character. He 
astonished all by his retentive memory and ready wit. He naturally preferred 
games to study, but he absorbed some real instruction in Latin, mathematics, 
history, botany, and military arts. He grew up to be tall, slender but broad- 
shouldered, with fine complexion and curly golden hair; Maréchal de Richelieu 
called him “the handsomest lad in his dominions.”** The museum at Versailles 
preserves Vanloo’s portrait of him at thirteen, with sword and armor hardly 
befitting the boyish face. René Louis d’Argenson compared him to Eros. 
Women fell in love with him at first sight. When he took sick (1722), all France 
prayed for him; when he recovered, France wept with joy. This people which 
had suffered so much from its kings rejoiced in the hope that soon the youth 
would marry and beget a son to continue his noble house. 

Indeed, he had already been affianced (1721), aged eleven, to Maria Ana 
Victoria, aged two, daughter of Philip V of Spain; she had been delivered to 


Paris, and was now waiting for nubility. But Mme. de Prie thought she could 
ensure her continuing influence by having this tentative union annulled, and 


marrying Louis to Marie Leszczynska, daughter of the deposed King of Poland. 


She had her way. The Infanta was sent back to Spain (1725)—an insult never 
forgiven by the Spanish court. Stanislas was in refuge at Wissembourg in Alsace 
when he received the French King’s request for his daughter’s hand. Entering 
the room where she and her mother were at work, he said, “Let us fall on our 
knees and thank God.” “My dear father,” exclaimed Marie joyfully, “are you 
recalled to the throne of Poland?” “God has done us a more astounding grace,” 
Stanislas replied; “you are made Queen of France.”*? Marie had never dreamed 
of elevation to the greatest throne in Europe; she had seen pictures of Louis XV 
as of someone unattainably exalted, handsome, and powerful. The French 
treasury sent her dresses, petticoats, shoes, gloves, jewelry; it promised her 
250,000 livres upon her reaching Versailles, and a life annuity of twenty 
thousand gold crowns. She took it all in a daze, and thanked God for her good 
fortune. She was married to the King by proxy at Strasbourg (August 15, 1725); 
she went merrily through days of tribulation on storm-drenched roads to Paris; 
she was married to the King in person at Fontainebleau on September 5. He was 
fifteen, she was twenty-two. She was not beautiful, she was only good. 

Louis, who had as yet shown no interest in women, awoke at the touch of his 
modest bride. He embraced her with an ardor that surprised his entourage; and 
for some time their life was an idyl of love and happiness. She won the respect 
and loyalty of the people, but she was never popular. She was kind, affectionate, 
tender, and not lacking in playful wit; nevertheless Versailles missed in her the 
alert mind and vivacious speech that had become obligatory in ladies of the 
court. She was shocked by the morals of the aristocracy, but she made no other 
criticism than to give an example of a faithful wife, eager to please her husband 
and to give him an heir. In twelve years she bore ten children, and in her off 
years she suffered miscarriages. The royal appetite became a problem for the 
Queen; she begged the King to be continent at least on the festivals of the major 
saints. Then, through her labors and duties, she developed a scrofulous fistula, 
and the King’s ardor sought other channels. Her gratitude to Mme. de Prie and 
the Duc de Bourbon was a misfortune; she listened too patiently when, in the 
royal presence, the Duke denounced Fleury; when Fleury came to power he sent 
her daughters to a distant convent on grounds of economy, and his continuing 
influence weighted the scales against her. As the King grew colder she retired to 
an inner circle of her friends, played cards, wove tapestry, tried painting, and 
found solace in practices of piety and charity. “She lived a convent life amid the 


fevers and frivolities of the court.” 


The King had to be amused, and Mme. de Prie had chosen for him an 
unamusing wife. But not until seven years after his marriage did he take a 
mistress; then he took four in succession, yet with a certain fidelity, for they 
were all sisters. None was very comely, but all were lively and amusing, and all 
but one were experts in coquetry. Louise de Nesle, Comtesse de Mailly, had the 
honor of being apparently the first to seduce the King (1732). Like Louise de La 
Valliére, she sincerely loved her royal master; she sought neither riches nor 
power, but only to make him happy. When her sister Félicité, fresh from a 
convent, competed for the King’s bed, Louise shared Louis with her (1739) in a 
heterodox ménage a quatre—for he still visited the Queen. The complication 
troubled the conscience of the King; for a time he avoided the Eucharist, having 
heard terrible stories of men who had dropped dead on taking the Host into a 
sinful mouth.” This second siren, according to one of her sisters, “had the figure 
of a grenadier, the neck of a crane, and the smell of a monkey”;*° she managed 
nevertheless to become pregnant. To preserve the proprieties Louis found a 
husband for her, making her the Marquise de Vintimille. In 1740 Mme. de 
Mailly withdrew to a convent; she left it a year later to tend her victorious rival, 
who was dying in childbirth (1741). The King wept, Mme. de Mailly wept with 
him; he found comfort in her arms; she became mistress again. 

A third sister, Adélaide de Nesle, fat and ugly, was clever and witty; she 
amused the King with her mimicry and repartee; he enjoyed her, found a 
husband for her, and passed on. A fourth sister, Mme. de Flavacourt, resisted him 
and befriended the Queen. But a fifth sister, ablest of them all, Marie Anne de 
Nesle de La Tournelle, persuaded Mme. de Mailly to present her to the King. 
She not only conquered him (1742), but insisted on being sole mistress; the 
amiable Mailly was sent away penniless, falling in a day from royalty to piety; 
so one Nesle drove out another. Some time later she had to disturb a number of 
worshipers to reach her chair in Notre-Dame. One of these muttered, “A lot of 
fuss over a whore.” “Sir,” she said, “since you know me so well, grant me the 
favor of praying God for me.””’ God must have found it easy to forgive her. 

The new Nesle was the most beautiful of the sorority. Nattier’s portrait of her 
—fair of face, swelling bosom, graceful figure, swirling silk revealing pretty feet 
—explains the King’s precipitance. To all this she added a wit as sparkling as 
her eyes. Unlike La Mailly, she craved riches and power. She reckoned her 
curves were worth the duchy of Chateauroux, which brought 85,000 francs a 
year; she received it and its title of duchess (1743), and for a year she entered 
into history. 

A strong faction at court favored her, for it hoped to use her influence in 


winning the King to an active martial policy, in which the primacy of 
government would return from the bourgeois bureaucracy to the military 
nobility. Louis at times labored dutifully in council with his ministers; he more 
often delegated his authority and tasks to them, seldom met with them, rarely 
contradicted them, occasionally signed conflicting decrees proposed by rival 
aides with conflicting policies. He fled from the irksome etiquette of the court to 
his dogs, his horses, and the hunt; when he did not hunt the court said, “Today 
the King does nothing.” Though he did not lack courage, he had no taste for war; 
he preferred a bed to a trench. 

In bed and boudoir his voluptuous Duchess, reviving Agnés Sorel, urged him 
to play an active part in war against England and Austria. She pictured Louis 
XIV leading his army to glory at Mons and Namur, and asked why Louis XV, as 
handsome and brave as his great-grandfather, should not likewise shine in armor 
at the head of his troops. She had her way, and died in victory. For a moment the 
roi fainéant awoke from his lethargy. Perhaps it was at her prompting that when 
the end had come at last to the pacific Fleury, Louis announced that he would 
rule as well as reign. On April 26, 1744, France resumed active war against 
Austria; on May 22 alliance was renewed with Frederick of Prussia, who sent his 
thanks to Mme. de Chateauroux. Louis proceeded in royal fanfare to the front, 
followed a day later by his mistress and other ladies of the court, all attended by 
their wonted luxuries. The main French army, led by the King but directed in 
tactics by Adrien Maurice de Noailles and Maurice de Saxe, won easy victories 
at Courtrai, Menin, Ypres, and Furnes. Louis XIV and the grand siécle seemed 
reborn. 

Amid the festivities word came that a French force, badly supported by its 
Bavarian allies, had allowed an Austro-Hungarian army to occupy parts of 
Alsace and Lorraine; Stanislas, never rid of misfortune, had to flee from 
Lunéville. Louis left Flanders and hurried to Metz, hoping to inspire the defeated 
army by his presence. But there, as the result of unwonted excitement, varied 
labors, indigestion, and midsummer heat, he fell seriously sick, and worsened so 
rapidly that by August 11 he was thought to be in danger of death. His mistress 
had followed him, and now superintended his care; the bishop of Soissons 
refused to allow him the last sacrament until the Duchess had been dismissed; 
Louis yielded and banished her to 150 miles from the court (August 14, 1744). 
The populace hooted her as she left the city. 


Meanwhile Marie Leszczynska had traveled in haste across France to be at 


the bedside of her husband; en route her cortege met the carriages of 
Chateauroux and her party. The King embraced the Queen, and said, “I have 


caused you much sorrow, which you do not deserve; I beg you to forgive me for 
it.” She answered, “Do you not know that you never need pardon from me? God 
alone has been offended.” When the King began to mend she wrote to Mme. de 
Maurepas that she was “the happiest of mortals.” All France went wild with joy 
at the King’s recovery and repentance; in Paris the citizens embraced one 
another in the streets; some embraced the horse of the courier who had brought 
the good news. A poet called the King “Louis le Bien-Aimé,” Louis the Well 
Beloved; the nation echoed the phrase. Louis, hearing of it, wondered, “What 
have I done to make them love me so much?”” He had served as a father image 
for his people. 

Frederick saved Alsace for France by invading Bohemia; the Austro- 
Hungarian army left Alsace to rescue Prague. Louis, still weak, joined his army 
advancing into Germany, and saw it take Freiburg-im-Breisgau. In November he 
returned to Versailles. He recalled Mme. de Chateauroux to favor, and exiled the 
bishop of Soissons; but on December 8, after many days of fever and delirium, 
the mistress died. She was buried at night to spare her corpse the insults of the 
crowd. Resentful of the clergy, the King avoided the sacraments at Christmas, 
and waited for another love. 

For a time the nation forgot the sins of Le Bien-Aimé in the triumphs of its 
army, and a German Protestant general was the hero of France. Maurice de Saxe 
was the son of Augustus the Strong, Elector of Saxony and King of Poland. His 
mother was the Countess Maria Aurora von K6nigsmarck, distinguished among 
that monarch’s mistresses for such beauty and wit that Voltaire called her “the 
most famous woman of two centuries.”*”? At eighteen Maurice married Johanna 
Victoria, Countess von Loeben, whose morals were as wicked as his father’s; he 
dissipated her fortune, denounced her adulteries, and divorced her (1721). After 
displaying his courage in many campaigns, he went to Paris to study 
mathematics; and in 1720 he obtained a commission in the French army. After 
surviving all the efforts of his ex-wife to have him poisoned, he found a devoted 
mistress in Adrienne Lecouvreur, then (1721) dominating the Comédie- 
Francaise. He left France in 1725 to carve out a kingdom for himself in Kurland 
(now part of Latvia). The great tragedienne, though suffering deeply the loss of 
her lover, gave him, toward the expenses of his enterprise, all her silver and 
jewels, forty thousand livres in all. With this and seven thousand thalers raised 
by his mother, he went to Kurland, and was elected to the ducal throne (1726). 
But both Catherine I of Russia and his own father supported the Polish Diet in 
opposing his accession, and a Polish army drove the otherwise invincible soldier 
out of Kurland. Returning to Paris (1728), he found that the great actress had 
waited for him faithfully, hoping now to be his sole love. But he had inherited 


the morals and instability of his father; he accepted her as merely prima inter 
pares among his mistresses. 

Despicable in morals, using one woman after another without returning their 
devotion, he became on the battlefield an incomparable genius of strategy, bold 
in conception, alert to every danger and opportunity. Frederick the Great, his 
only rival in that age, said of him that he “could give lessons to any general in 
Europe.”’” In the spring of 1745, having been appointed commander in chief of 
the French army, he was ordered to the front. He was near death in Paris at the 
time, exhausted with excesses and suffering agonies from dropsy. Voltaire asked 
him how, in such a condition, he could think of taking the field. Maurice replied, 
“Tl ne s’agit pas de vivre, mais de partir” (The important point is not to live but 
to set out).'°’ On May 11, with 52,000 men, he fought the English and the Dutch, 
46,000 strong, at Fontenoy. Louis XV and the Dauphin watched the famous 
battle from a nearby hill. Maurice, too dropsical to ride a horse, directed the 
action from a wicker chair. Voltaire tells us, in what may have developed as a 
patriotic legend,'® that when the hostile masses of infantry came face to face 
within musket range, Lord Charles Hay, captain of the English Guards, called 
out, “Gentlemen of the French Guards, give fire,” and that the Comte 
d’Antroche replied for the French, “Gentlemen, we never fire first; do you 
begin.”’” Courtesy or stratagem, it was costly; nine officers and 434 foot men 
were killed, thirty officers and 430 soldiers were wounded, by that first volley;'™ 
the French infantry faltered, turned, and fled. Maurice sent word to the King to 
withdraw; Louis refused, even when the retreating soldiers reached him; and 
perhaps his resolution shamed them. Then Maurice mounted a horse, reordered 
his forces, and let loose upon the enemy the “Maison du Roi,” the household 
troops of the King. Seeing their King in danger of capture or death, and inspired 
by the reckless ubiquity of Maréchal de Saxe under fire, the French renewed the 
battle; nobles and commoners on both sides became heroes in the anesthesia of 
fury and glory; finally the English fell back in disorder, and Maurice sent word 
to the King that the bitter engagement had been won. The English and Dutch had 
lost 7,500 men, the French 7,200. Louis bent his head in shame as the survivors 
cheered him. “See, my son,” he told the Dauphin, “what a victory costs. Learn to 
be chary of the blood of your subjects.”’” While the King and his entourage 
returned to Versailles, Maurice went on to take Ghent, Bruges, Audenaarde, 
Ostend, Brussels; for a time all Flanders was French. 

Frederick canceled the results of Fontenoy by signing a separate peace with 
Austria (December, 1745); France was left to fight alone on half a dozen fronts 
from Flanders to Italy. By the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) she relinquished 
Flanders, and had to be content with obtaining the duchies of Parma, Piacenza, 


and Guastalla for Louis’ new son-in-law, the Infante Don Felipe of Spain. 
Maurice of Saxony lived on till 1750, loaded with riches, honors, and disease, 
and finding time, between mistresses, to write some philosophical Réveries: 


What a spectacle is presented today by the nations! We see some men living in leisure, pleasure, 


and wealth at the expense of the multitude, which can subsist only by providing ever new pleasures 


for these few. This assemblage of oppressors and oppressed constitutes what we call a society. 1°° 


Another of the exalted few dared dream of a kindlier regime. René Louis de 
Voyer, Marquis d’Argenson, who for three years (1744—47) served Louis XV as 
minister of foreign affairs, composed in 1739, but dared not publish, 
Considérations sur le gouvernement de la France (1765). Those who till the 
land, he wrote, are the most valuable part of the population, and should be freed 
from all feudal dues and obligations; indeed, the state should lend money to 
small farmers to help them finance their future crops.'°’ Trade is vital to a 
nation’s prosperity and should be freed from all internal tolls, even, wherever 
possible, from all import or export dues. Nobles are the least precious element in 
the state; they are incompetent as administrators, and in the economy they are 
the drones of the hive; they should abdicate. “If anyone should say that these 
principles favor democracy and look to the destruction of the nobility, he would 
not be mistaken.” Legislation should aim at the greatest possible equality. The 
communes should be governed by locally elected officials, but the central and 
absolute power should reside in a king, for only an absolute monarchy can 
protect the people from oppression by the strong.'”’ D’Argenson anticipated the 
philosophes in hoping for reform through an enlightened king, and told the 
nobility what it recognized only on August 4, 1789, when it surrendered its 
feudal privileges. He was a stage on the way of France to Rousseau and 
Revolution. 

In 1747 Louis yielded to the urging of Noailles, Maurepas, and Pompadour, 
and dismissed d’Argenson. The Marquis lost his faith in kings. In 1753 he 
predicted 1789: 


The evil resulting from our absolute monarchical government is persuading all France and all 
Europe that it is the worst of governments.... This opinion advances, rises, grows stronger, and may 
lead to national revolution.... Everything is preparing the way for civil war.... The minds of men are 


turning to discontent and disobedience, and everything seems moving toward a great revolution, in 


both religion and government. /°9 


Or, as the King’s new mistress was to put it, “Aprés moi le déluge.” 


VI. MME. DE POMPADOUR 


She was one of the most remarkable women in history, dowered with such 
beauty and grace as blinded most men to her sins, and yet with such powers of 
mind that for a brilliant decade she governed France, protected Voltaire, saved 
Diderot’s Encyclopédie, and led the philosophes to claim her as one of their 
own. It is difficult to look at Boucher’s portrait of her (in the Wallace 
Collection) without losing the impartiality of the historian in the infatuation of 
the man. Was she one of nature’s masterpieces—or just one of Boucher’s? 

She was already thirty-eight when he painted her, and her fragile health was 
failing. He did not debase her with the superficial sensuality of his rosy nudes. 
Instead he pictured the classic features of her face, the grace of her figure, the 
artistry of her dress, the smooth delicacy of her hands, the “pompadour” of her 
light-brown hair. Perhaps he enhanced these charms by his imagination and skill, 
but even he did not transmit her gay laughter and gentle spirit, much less her 
subtle and penetrating intelligence, her quiet force of character, the tenacity of 
her sometimes ruthless will. 

She had been beautiful almost from her birth. But she had not chosen her 
parents well, and she had to struggle throughout her life against aristocratic 
scorn of her middle-class origin. Her father was a provision merchant, Francois 
Poisson, who could never live down his name—Mr. Fish. Accused of 
malversation, he was sentenced to be hanged; he fled to Hamburg, maneuvered a 
pardon, and retumed to Paris (1741). The mother, a daughter of the entrepreneur 
des provisions des Invalides, engaged in gallantries while her husband 
languished in Hamburg; she enjoyed a long liaison with a rich farmer general, 
Charles Francois Lenormant de Tournehem, who paid for the education of the 
pretty girl born to Mme. Poisson in 1721. 

Jeanne Antoinette Poisson had the best available tutors—Jélyotte, the great 
baritone, for singing, Crébillon pére for elocution; in time she rivaled the stars of 
the stage in singing, dancing, and acting; “her voice in itself was a seduction.”!”° 
She learned to draw and engrave, and played the harpsichord well enough to win 
the enthusiastic praise of Mme. de Mailly. When Jeanne was nine an old woman 
(whom she later rewarded for prescience) predicted that she would someday be 
“a mistress to the King.”''! At fifteen her beauty and accomplishments were such 
that her mother called her “un morceau de roi” a morsel for a king, and thought 
it would be a pity not to make her a queen.'’* But the royal tidbit had already 
begun to cough blood. 

When she was twenty M. de Tournehem persuaded her to marry his nephew, 
Charles Guillaume Lenormant d’Etioles, son of the treasurer of the mint. The 
husband fell in love with his wife, and displayed her proudly in the salons. At 
Mme. de Tencin’s she met Montesquieu, Fontenelle, Duclos, Marivaux, and 


added the art of conversation to her other charms. Soon she herself was 
entertaining, with Fontenelle, Montesquieu, and Voltaire on her line. She was 
happy, bore two children, and vowed that “no one in the world but the King 
himself would make her unfaithful to her husband.”!'? What foresight! 

Her mother thought that the exception could be arranged. She saw to it that 
Jeanne should go riding in a handsome phaeton in the Sénart woods, where 
Louis hunted. Repeatedly he saw her unforgettable face. The royal valets were 
bribed to praise her beauty to the King. On February 28, 1745, she attended a 
masked ball given in the H6étel de Ville for the marriage of the Dauphin. She 
spoke to the King; he asked her to remove her mask for a moment; she did, and 
danced away. In April he saw her at a comedy played by an Italian troupe at 
Versailles. A few days later he sent her an invitation to supper. “Amuse him,” 
her mother advised. Jeanne amused Louis with surrender. He offered her an 
apartment at Versailles; she accepted. M. de Tournehem urged the husband to 
take the matter philosophically: “Do not incur ridicule by growing angry like a 
bourgeois, or by making a scene.”''4 The King made M. d’Etioles a farmer 
general; he resigned himself to be a tax collector. The mother rejoiced in her 
daughter’s elevation, and died. In September Jeanne received a handsome 
property, became the Marquise de Pompadour, and was presented as such to the 
court and the Queen, whom she mollified with a modest confusion. The Queen 
forgave her as a necessary evil, and invited her to dinner. The Dauphin, 
however, called her “Madame Whore.” The court resented the intrusion of a 
bourgeoise into the King’s bed and purse, and did not fail to notice her 
occasional relapses into middle-class words and ways. Paris enjoyed epigrams 
and lampoons about “the King’s grisette.” She suffered her unpopularity in 
silence until she could consolidate her victory. 

Seeing in Louis a god of boredom, to whom, having everything, everything 
had lost its savor, she made herself the genius of entertainment. She diverted him 
with dances, comedies, concerts, operas, supper parties, excursions, hunts; and in 
the intervals she delighted him with her vivacity, her intelligent conversation, 
and her wit. She set up the “Théatre des Petits Appartements” at Versailles, and 
persuaded the court, as in the days of Louis XIV, to take parts on the stage; she 
herself acted in Moliére’s comedies, and so well that the King pronounced her 
“the most charming woman in France.”'’? Soon the nobles competed for roles; 
the dour Dauphin himself accepted a part opposite “Madame Whore,” and 
condescended to be courteous to her in the world of make-believe. When the 
King fell into religious moods she soothed him with religious music, which she 
sang so entrancingly that he forgot his fear of hell. He became dependent upon 
her for his interest in life; he ate with her, played, danced, drove, hunted with 


her, spent nearly every night with her. Within a few years she was physically 
exhausted. 

The court complained that she distracted the King from his duties as a ruler, 
and that she was a heavy burden on the revenues. She adored her figure with 
the most costly costumes and gems. Her boudoir sparkled with toiletware of 
crystal, silver, and gold. Her rooms were embellished with lacquered or 
satinwood or buhlwork furniture, and the choicest potteries of Dresden, Sévres, 
China, and Japan; they were lighted with stately chandeliers of silver and glass, 
which were reflected in great mirrors on the walls; the ceilings were painted by 
Boucher and Vanloo with voluptuous goddesses of love. Feeling imprisoned 
even amid this luxury, she drew immense sums from the King or the treasury to 
build or furnish palaces, whose lavish equipment and extensive gardens she 
excused as required for entertaining majesty. She had an estate and the Maison 
Crécy at Dreux; she raised the sumptuous Chateau de Bellevue on the banks of 
the Seine between Sévres and Meudon; she put up pretty “hermitages” in the 
woods of Versailles, Fontainebleau, and Compiégne. She took over the Hotel de 
Pontchartrain as her Paris residence, and then moved to the palace of the Comte 
d’Evreux in the Rue du Faubourg St.-Honoré. Altogether the charming lady 
seems to have spent 36,327,268 livres,''® part of which took the form of art that 
remained in the possession of France. Her household expenses ran to 33,000 
livres per year.''’ France condemned her as costing more than a war. 

She gathered power as well as wealth. She became the main channel through 
which appointments, pensions, pardons, and other blessings flowed from the 
King. She secured gifts, titles, sinecures for her relatives. For her little daughter, 
Alexandrine, whom she called “Fanfan,” she judged nothing too good; she 
dreamed of marrying her to a son of Louis XV by Mme. de Vintimille; but 
Fanfan died at nine, breaking Pompadour’s heart. Her brother Abel, handsome 
and well-mannered, earned his own favor with the King, who called him petit- 
frére, brother-in-law, and often invited him to supper. Pompadour made him 
Marquis de Marigny, and appointed him directeur général des batiments— 
commissioner of buildings. He performed his functions with such industry and 
competence that nearly everyone was pleased. Pompadour offered to make him a 
duke; he refused. 

Partly through him, but much more in her own person, she had a pervasive 
influence upon French—even European—art. She failed in her efforts to be an 
artist herself, but she loved art with a sincere devotion, and everything that she 
touched took on beauty. The minor arts smiled bewitchingly under her 
encouragement. She convinced Louis XV that France could make her own 
porcelain, instead of importing it from China and Dresden at a cost of 500,000 


livres per year. She persevered until the government undertook to finance the 
porcelain works at Sévres. Furniture, dinner services, clocks, fans, couches, 
vases, bottles, boxes, cameos, mirrors, assumed a fragile loveliness to meet her 
refined and exacting taste; she became the Queen of Rococo.''® Much of her 
extravagant expenditure went to support painters, sculptors, engravers, 
cabinetmakers, and architects. She gave commissions to Boucher, Oudry, La 
Tour, and a hundred other artists. She inspired Vanloo and Chardin to paint 
scenes of common life, ending the hackneyed repetition of subjects from ancient 
or medieval legend or history. She bore with smiling tolerance the grumblings 
and insolence of La Tour when he came to paint her portrait. Her name was 
given to fans, hairdos, dresses, dishes, sofas, beds, chairs, ribbons, and the 
“Pompadour rose” of her favored porcelain. Now, rather than under Louis XIV, 
the influence of France upon European civilization reached its highest point. 

She was probably the most cultured woman of her time. She had a library of 
3,500 volumes, 738 of them on history, 215 on philosophy, many on art, some 
on politics or law, several romances of love. Apparently, besides amusing the 
King, fending off her enemies, and helping to govern France, she found time to 
read good books, for she herself wrote excellent French, in letters rich in 
substance as well as charm. She begged her lover to rival his great-grandfather in 
the patronage of literature, but his piety and parsimony held him back. When she 
tried to shame him by noting that Frederick the Great had given d’Alembert a 
pension of twelve hundred livres, he answered, “There are so many more beaux- 
esprits... here than in Prussia, I should be forced to have a very large dinner 
table to assemble them all”; and he began to count them on his fingers 
—‘“Maupertuis, Fontenelle, Lamotte, Voltaire, Fréron, Piron, Destouches, 
Montesquieu, Cardinal de Polignac.” People around him added, “D’Alembert, 
Clairaut, Crébillon fils, Prévost ...” “Well,” sighed the King, “for twenty-five 
years all that might have been dining or supping with me!”'!° 

So Pompadour took his place as patron. She brought Voltaire to court, gave 
him commissions, tried to protect him from his faux-pas. She helped 
Montesquieu, Marmontel, Duclos, Buffon, Rousseau; she eased Voltaire and 
Duclos into the French Academy. When she heard that Crébillon pére was living 
in poverty she secured a pension for him, gave him an apartment in the Louvre, 
supported a revival of his Catilina, and had the royal printing office issue an 
elegant edition of the old man’s plays. She chose as her personal physician 
Francois Quesnay, protagonist of the physiocrats, and assigned him a suite of 
rooms directly under her own at Versailles. There she entertained Diderot, 
d’Alembert, Duclos, Hélvetius, Turgot, and others whose ideas would have 
startled the King; and (Marmontel reports) “not being able to invite that group of 


philosophers to her salon, she would come down herself to see them at table and 
talk with them.”'!?° 

Naturally the clergy, and the party of the dévots at court, led by the Dauphin, 
looked with shocked consternation at this coddling of infidels. Moreover, 
Pompadour was known to favor the taxation of ecclesiastical property, even its 
secularization, if this should prove the only escape from the bankruptcy of the 
state.'*' The Jesuits advised the King’s confessor to refuse him the sacraments so 
long as he kept this dangerous mistress.’ The King’s children defended the 
clergy, and the eldest daughter, Henriette, whom he loved best, used her 
influence to divorce him from Pompadour. Every Easter was a crisis for the 
lovers. In 1751 Louis expressed a longing for the Eucharist. In an effort to calm 
him and appease his confessor, Father Pérusseau, the Marquise took to religious 
observances, went daily to Mass, prayed with high visibility, and assured the 
confessor that her relations with the King were now platonically pure. 
Unconvinced, the priest demanded her departure from the court as a condition 
precedent to the King’s admission to the Sacrament. Pérusseau died, but his 
successor, Pére Desmarets, was equally firm. She stood her ground, but 
continued her outward piety. She never forgave the Jesuits for not taking her 
“conversion” seriously; perhaps her resentment played a minor part in their 
expulsion from France in 1762. 

She was probably telling the truth in claiming that she no longer had sexual 
relations with Louis; d’Argenson, one of her enemies, confirmed this.'*? She had 
already confided to her intimates her increasing difficulty in rising to the royal 
heats;'** and she confessed that on one occasion her lack of enthusiasm had 
cooled the King into an angry impotence.'” She drugged herself with love 
philters,'’° with little result but damage to her health. Her foes at court became 
aware of the situation, and renewed their plots to supplant her. In 1753 
d’Argenson arranged to have the voluptuous Mme. de Choiseul-Romanet slip 
into the King’s arms, but she demanded rewards that were thought 
incommensurate with her sacrifice, and Pompadour was soon able to have her 
dismissed. It was now that the harassed maitresse-en-titre resigned herself to the 
abomination of the Parc aux Cerfs. 

In this “Stag Park,” at the farther end of Versailles, a small lodging was 
equipped to house one or two young women, with their attendants, until such 
time as Louis received them in his private apartments or came to their cottage, 
usually in the guise of a Polish count. Gossip said that the girls were many; 
legend added that some were only nine or ten years old. Apparently there were 
never more than two at a time,'*’ but a succession of them was brought and 
trained to give the King the droit du seigneur. When one of them became 


pregnant she received from 10,000 to 100,000 livres to help her find a husband 
in the provinces, and the children so born were given a pension of some 11,000 
livres per year. Mme. de Pompadour knew of this incredible seraglio, and held 
her peace. Unwilling to be displaced by some noble mistress who would 
doubtless exile her from the court, perhaps from Paris, she preferred that the 
King’s depraved tastes should be sated by young women of lower estate and 
moderate ambitions; and in this she herself sank to her lowest estate. “It is his 
heart that I grudge,” she told Mme. du Hausset, “and all these young women, 
who have no education, will not rob me of that.”!7° 

The court was not audibly shocked by the new arrangements; several 
courtiers themselves maintained cottages for their mistresses in that same Parc 
aux Cerfs.'*? But Pompadour’s enemies presumed that her reign had now come 
to an end. They were mistaken; the King remained her devoted friend long after 
she had ceased to be his concubine. In 1752 he had officially accorded her the 
status of duchess. In 1756, over the Queen’s protests, he gave her the high post 
of dame du palais de la reine. She attended the Queen, assisted her at dinner, 
accompanied her to Mass. As her new position required her residence at court, 
the Jesuits withdrew their demand for her expulsion; the excommunication under 
which she had long lived was annulled, and she was admitted to the sacraments. 
The King’s daughters, so long hostile to her, came to visit her at Choisy. 

Louis spent hours with her almost every day, still taking pleasure in the 
intelligence of her conversation, and the charm of her unfailing grace. He 
continued to respect, and often to follow, her advice on appointments, domestic 
measures, even foreign policy. She gave orders to ministers, received 
ambassadors, chose generals. Sometimes she spoke of the King and herself as 
sharing the government: “nous” (we); “nous verrons” (we shall see). Place 
seekers crowded her anteroom; she received them courteously, and could say no 
graciously. Her foes admitted the surprising extent of her political knowledge, 
the skill of her diplomatic address, the frequent justice of her views.'’° She had 
long since pointed to the incompetence of French generals as a source of 
France’s military decline; in 1750 she proposed to Louis the establishment of an 
Ecole Militaire, where the sons of officers slain or impoverished in the service of 
the state should receive instruction in the art and science of war. The King 
agreed, but was slow in providing funds; Pompadour transferred to the enterprise 
her own income for one year, and raised additional money through a lottery and 
a tax on playing cards; at last (1758) the school was opened, as an adjunct to the 
Hotel des Invalides. 

Now this bewitching minister without portfolio advised a daring revision of 
foreign policy for France. Probably the initiative in this fateful “reversal of 


alliances” was taken by Count von Kaunitz, the Austrian ambassador at Paris; it 
was furthered by the reluctant condescension of the pious Empress Maria 
Theresa, who addressed Pompadour as “ma bonne amie” and “ma cousine” and 
by Frederick the Great’s insulting reference to the Marquise as “Cotillon 
Quatre” Petticoat Four, at the French court. Mme. de Chateauroux and the 
Marquis d’Argenson had directed foreign policy toward friendship with Prussia. 
Kaunitz and Pompadour pointed out that the new Prussia—strengthened by 
victory in the War of the Austrian Succession, armed with 150,000 trained 
soldiers, and led by an able, ambitious, and unscrupulous general and king who 
had twice betrayed France by signing a separate peace—would soon be a greater 
danger than Austria, which had now lost Silesia, and could no longer expect 
support from a Spain under Bourbon rule; the old Hapsburg encirclement of 
France was gone. The argument took on sharper point when (January 16, 1756) 
Prussia signed an alliance with England—France’s historic enemy. The French 
Council of State replied by signing an alliance with Austria (May 1). The 
Marquise de Pompadour, now again spitting blood, still but thirty-five years old, 
and with but eight years of life left in her, had played her part in setting the stage 
for the Seven Years’ War. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Morals and Manners 


I. EDUCATION 


ONE of the many basic conflicts fought in eighteenth-century France was the 
effort of the Church to retain—and the effort of the philosophes and others to 
end—ecclesiastical control over education. The contest culminated in the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from France in 1762, the nationalization of French 
schools, and the triumph of secularized education in the Revolution. In the first 
half of the century the controversy was only beginning to take form. 

The great majority of the peasants could not read. In many rural communities, 
even up to 1789, the municipal authorities “could hardly write.” Most parishes, 
however, had a petite école where the priest or his appointee taught reading, 
writing, and catechism, chiefly to boys, for a small fee paid by the parents per 
pupil.* Children whose parents could not afford to pay were admitted gratis if 
they applied. Attendance was legally required by the edicts of 1694 and 1724, 
but these were not enforced.’ Many peasant fathers kept their children from 
school, partly through need of them on the farm, partly because they feared that 
education would be a troublesome superfluity in those destined to till the land. 
Education could not guarantee a rise in status, for class barriers were almost 
insurmountable in the first half of the century. In the villages and small towns 
those who had learned to read seldom read anything other than what concerned 
their daily work. Everyone knew the catechism, but only in the cities was there 
any knowledge of literature, science, or history. 

In the middle and upper classes most education was carried on at home by 
governesses, then by tutors, finally by dancing masters; these last were expected 
to teach to both sexes the difficult arts of sitting, standing, walking, talking, and 
gesturing, with courtesy and grace. Some girls received private lessons in Latin; 
nearly all above the poor learned to sing and to play the harpsichord. The higher 
education of girls was carried on in convents, where they progressed in religion, 
embroidery, music, dancing, and the proper conduct of a young woman and a 
wife. 

Secondary education for boys was almost wholly in the hands of Jesuits, 
though the Oratorians and the Benedictines shared in the work. Skeptics like 


Voltaire and Helvétius were among the many distinguished graduates of the 
Jesuit College of Louis-le-Grand, where Pére Charles Porée, professor of 
“rhetoric” (i.e., language, literature, and speech) left loving memories among his 
students. The curriculum in the Jesuit schools had hardly changed in two 
centuries. Though it continued to emphasize religion and the formation of 
character, the material was largely classical. The authors of ancient Rome were 
studied in the original, and for five or six years the young scholars lived in 
intimacy with pagan thought; no wonder their Christian faith suffered some 
questioning. Furthermore, the Jesuits “spared no efforts to develop the 
intelligence and zeal of their students.” These were encouraged to debate, to 
speak in public, and to act in plays; they were taught rules for the arrangement 
and expression of ideas; part of the clarity of French literature was a product of 
Jesuit colleges. Finally, the student received rigorous courses in logic, 
metaphysics, and ethics, partly through Aristotle, partly through the Scholastic 
philosophers; and here again, though the conclusions were orthodox, the habit of 
reasoning remained—became, indeed, the outstanding mark of this specifically 
“Age of Reason.” Flogging was also a part of the curriculum, even for students 
of philosophy, and with no distinction of rank; the future Marquis d’ Argenson 
and the Duc de Boufflers were flogged before their classes for having shot peas 
at their reverend professors.” 

Already there were complaints that the curriculum paid little attention to the 
advances of knowledge, that the instruction was too theoretical, giving no 
preparation for practical life, and that the insistent religious indoctrination 
warped or closed the mind. In a once famous Traité des études (1726-28) 
Charles Rollin, rector of the University of Paris, defended the classical 
curriculum and the stress on religion. The chief goal of education, he held, is to 
make men better. Good teachers “have little regard for the sciences where these 
do not conduce to virtue; they set no store by the deepest erudition when it is not 
accompanied by probity. They prefer an honest man to a man of learning.”® But, 
said Rollin, it is difficult to form moral character without basing it on religious 
belief. Hence “the aim of our labors, the end of all our teaching, should be 
religion.”’ The philosophes would soon call this in question; the debate on the 
necessity of religion for morality would continue throughout the eighteenth 
century, and through the next. It is alive today. 


II. MORALS 


Rollin’s argument seemed to be borne out by the class differences in morality. 


The peasants, who clung to their religion, lived a relatively moral life; this, 
however, may have been due to the fact that the family was the unit of 
agricultural production, the father was also the employer, and family discipline 
was rooted in an economic discipline enforced by the sequence of the seasons 
and the demands of the soil. In the middle classes too religion actively survived, 
and supported parental authority as the basis of social order. The conception of 
the nation as an association of families through generations of time gave the 
strength of solidarity and tradition to middle-class morality. The bourgeois wife 
was a model of industry, piety, and motherhood. She took childbearing in her 
stride, and was soon at her work again. She was content with her home and her 
neighborly associations, and rarely touched that gilded world in which fidelity 
was smiled at as passé; we seldom hear of adultery in the middle-class wife. 
Father and mother alike set an example of steady habits, religious observance, 
and mutual affection. This was the life that Chardin lovingly commemorated in 

All classes practiced charity and hospitality. The Church collected and 
distributed alms. The antireligious philosophes preached bienfaisance, which 
they based on love of humanity rather than of God; modern humanitarian-ism 
was the child of both religion and philosophy. Monasteries handed out food to 
the hungry, and nuns tended the sick; hospitals, almshouses, orphanages, and 
homes of refuge were maintained by state, ecclesiastical, or guild funds. Some 
bishops were worldly wastrels, but some, like the bishops of Auxerre, Mirepoix, 
Boulogne, and Marseilles, gave their wealth and their lives to charity. State 
officials were not mere place seekers and sinecure parasites; the provosts of 
Paris distributed food, firewood, and money to the poor, and at Reims a 
municipal councilor gave 500,000 livres to charity. Louis XV had strains of 
sympathy and timid tenderness. When 600,000 livres were allotted for fireworks 
to celebrate the birth of the new Duke of Burgundy (1751), he canceled the 
display and ordered the sum to be divided as dowries for the six hundred poorest 
girls of Paris; and other cities followed his example. The Queen lived frugally, 
and spent most of her income on good works. The Duc d’Orléans, son of the 
riotous Regent, gave most of his fortune to charity. The seamier side of the story 
appears in the corruption and negligence that marred the management of 
charitable institutions. There were several cases in which hospital directors 
pocketed money sent them for the care of the sick or the poor. 

Social morality reflected the nature of man—selfish and generous, brutal and 
kind, mingling etiquette and carnage on the battlefield. In the lower and upper 
classes men and women gambled irresponsibly, sometimes losing the fortunes of 
their families; and cheating was frequent.® In France, as in England, the 


government profited from this gambling propensity by establishing a national 
lottery. The most immoral feature of French life was the heartless extravagance 
of the court aristocracy living on revenues from peasant poverty. The bedsheets 
of the Duchesse de La Ferté, lavish with lace, cost 40,000 crowns; the pearls of 
Mme. d’Egmont were worth 400,000.° Dishonesty in office was normal. Offices 
continued to be sold, and were used by the purchasers for illegal reimbursement. 
A large part of the money collected in taxes never reached the treasury. Amid 
this corruption patriotism flourished; the Frenchman never ceased to love 
France, the Parisian could not long live outside Paris. And almost every 
Frenchman was brave. At the siege of Mahon, to stop drunkenness among his 
troops, the Maréchal de Richelieu decreed: “Anyone among you who in future is 
found drunk will not have the honor of taking part in the assault”; drinking 
almost stopped.'® Dueling persisted despite all prohibitions. “In France,” said 
Lord Chesterfield, “a man is dishonored by not resenting an affront, and utterly 
ruined by resenting it.”"* 

Homosexual acts were punishable with burning at the stake, but this law was 
enforced only among the poor, as upon a muleherd in 1724. The Abbé 
Desfontaines, who had taught in a Jesuit college for fifteen years, was arrested 
on such a charge in 1725. He appealed to Voltaire for help; Voltaire rose from a 
sickbed, rode to Fontainebleau, and persuaded Fleury and Mme. de Prie to secure 
a pardon;"” for the next twenty years Desfontaines was one of Voltaire’s most 
active enemies. Some of the King’s pages were deviates; one of them, La 
Trémouille, appears to have made the sixteen-year-old ruler his Ganymede.” 

Prostitution was popular among the poor and the rich. In the towns employers 
paid their female help less than the cost of necessaries, and allowed them to 
supplement their daily labor with nocturnal solicitation.'* A contemporary scribe 
reckoned the prostitutes in Paris at forty thousand; another estimate said sixty 
thousand.’° Public opinion, except in the middle classes, was lenient to such 
women; it knew that many nobles, clerics, and other pillars of society helped to 
create the demand that generated this supply; and it had the decency to condemn 
the poor vendor less than the affluent purchaser. The police looked the other way 
except when some private or public complaint was made against the filles; then a 
wholesale arrest would be made to clear the skirts of the government; the women 
would be herded before some judge, who would condemn them to jail or 
hospital; they would be shaved and disciplined, and soon released, and their hair 
would grow again. If they gave too much trouble, or offended a man of power, 
they could be sent to Louisiana. Insolent courtesans displayed their carriages and 
jewels on the Cours-la-Reine in Paris or on the promenade at Longchamp."® If 
they secured membership, even as supernumeraries, in the Comédie-Frangaise or 


the Opéra, they were usually immune to arrest for selling their charms. Some of 
them rose to be artists’ models or the kept women of nobles or financiers. Some 
captured husbands, titles, fortunes; one became the Baronne de Saint-Chamond. 

Love marriages, without parental consent, were increasing in number and in 
literature, and they were recognized as legal if sworn to before a notary. But in 
the great majority of cases, even in the peasantry, marriages were still arranged 
by the parents as a union of properties and families rather than as a union of 
persons. The family, not the individual, was the unit of society; hence the 
continuity of the family and its property was held more important than the 
passing pleasures or tender sentiments of precipitate youth. Moreover, said a 
peasant to his daughter, “chance is less blind than love.”!” 

The legal age of marriage was fourteen for boys, thirteen for girls, but they 
might be legally betrothed from the age of seven, which medieval philosophy 
had fixed as beginning the “age of reason.” The hounds of desire were so hot in 
the chase that parents married off their daughters as soon as practicable to avoid 
untimely deflowering; so the Marquise de Sauve-boeuf was a widow at thirteen. 
Girls in the middle and upper classes were kept in convents until their mates had 
been chosen; then they were hurried from nunnery to matrimony, and had to be 
well guarded on the way. In this immoral regime nearly all women were virgins 
at marriage. 

Since the French aristocracy disdained commerce and industry, and feudal 
revenues seldom paid for court residence and display, the nobility resigned itself 
to mating its land-rich, money-poor sons with land-poor, money-rich daughters 
of the upper bourgeoisie. When the son of the Duchesse de Chaulnes objected to 
marrying the richly dowered daughter of the merchant Bonnier, the mother 
explained to him that “to marry advantageously beneath oneself is merely taking 
dung to manure one’s acres.”'® Usually, in such unions, the titled son, while 
using his wife’s livres, periodically reminded her of her lowly origin, and soon 
took a mistress to certify his scorn. This too was remembered when the middle 
classes aided the Revolution. 

No social stigma, in the aristocracy, was attached to adultery; it was accepted 
as a pleasant substitute for the divorce that the national religion forbade. A 
husband serving in the army or the provinces might take a mistress without 
giving his wife an acceptable reason for complaint. He or she might be separated 
by attendance at court or duties on the manor; again he might take a mistress. 
Since marriage was contracted with no pretense that sentiment could override 
property, many noble couples lived much of their lives apart, mutually licensing 
each other’s sins, provided these were gracefully veiled and, in the woman’s 
case, confined to one man at a time. Montesquieu made his Persian traveler 


report that in Paris “a husband who would wish to have sole possession of his 
wife would be regarded as a disturber of public happiness, and as a fool who 
should wish to enjoy the light of the sun to the exclusion of other men.”'? The 
Duc de Lauzun, who for ten years had not seen his wife, was asked what he 
would say if his wife sent him word that she was pregnant; he answered like an 
eighteenth-century gentleman: “I would write and tell her that I was delighted 
that Heaven had blessed our union; be careful of your health; I will call and pay 
my respects this evening.”*° Jealousy was bad form. 

The champion adulterer and model of fashion in this age was Louis Fran¢ois 
Armand de Vignerot du Plessis, Duc de Richelieu, grandnephew of the austere 
Cardinal. A dozen titled ladies fell in turn into his bed, drawn by his rank, his 
wealth, and his reputation. When his ten-year-old son was rebuked for slow 
progress in Latin, he retorted, “My father never knew Latin, and yet he had the 
fairest women in France.”*! This did not prevent the Duke’s election to the 
French Academy twenty-three years before his friend and creditor Voltaire, who 
was two years his senior. Public opinion frowned, however, when he served as 
procurer of concubines for the King. Mme. Geoffrin barred him from her circle 
as an “épluchure [select assemblage] des grands vices.”** He lived to the age of 
ninety-two, escaping the Revolution by one year. 

Such being the relations of spouses, we can imagine the fate of their children. 
In the nobility they were frankly treated as impediments. They were dismissed at 
birth to wet nurses; they were brought up by governesses and tutors; they only 
intermittently saw their parents. Talleyrand said he had never slept under the 
same roof as his father and mother. Parents thought it wise to maintain a 
respectful distance between themselves and their progeny; intimacy was 
exceptional, familiarity was unheard of. The son always addressed his father as 
“monsieur”; the daughter kissed her mother’s hand. When the children grew up 
they were sent off to the army, to the Church, or to a nunnery. As in England, 
nearly all the property went to the eldest son. 

This way of life continued in the court nobility till the accession of Louis XVI 
in 1774. It revealed in another aspect the loss of religious belief in the upper 
classes; the Christian conception of marriage, like the medieval ideal of chivalry, 
was quite abandoned; the pursuit of pleasure was more nakedly “pagan” than at 
any time since Imperial and decadent Rome. Many works on morality were 
published in eighteenth-century France, but books of deliberate indecency 
abounded, and circulated widely, though clandestinely. “The French,” wrote 
Frederick the Great, “and above all the inhabitants of Paris, were now sybarites 
enervated by pleasure and ease.”*? The Marquis d’Argenson, about 1749, saw in 
the decline of moral sensibility another omen of national disaster: The heart is a 


faculty of which we despoil ourselves every day by giving it no exercise, while 
the mind is continually sharpened and refined. We become more and more 
intellectual.... I predict that this realm will perish from the extinction of the 
faculties that derive from the heart. We have no more friends; we no longer love 
our mistresses; how shall we love our country? ... Men lose daily some part of 
that fine quality which we call sensibility. Love, and the need to love, disappear. 
... Calculations of interest absorb us continually; everything is a commerce of 
intrigue.... The interior fire goes out for lack of nourishment; a paralysis creeps 
over the heart.” 


It is the voice of Pascal speaking for Port-Royal, the voice of Rousseau a 
generation before Jean Jacques, the voice of sensitive spirits in any age of 
intellectual ferment and liberation. We shall hear it again. 


TI. MANNERS 


Never was a reckless morality so gilded with refinement of manners, elegance 
of dress and speech, variety of pleasures, the charm of women, the flowery 
politeness of correspondence, the brilliance of intellect and wit. “Never before 
had there been in France, nor was there in contemporary Europe, nor ... has 
there ever been in the world since, a society so polished, so intelligent, so 
delightful, as French society of the eighteenth century.”*? The French, said Hume 
in 1741, “have in a great measure perfected that art, the most useful and 
agreeable of any, |’art de vivre, the art of society and conversation.”*° It was 
toward the end of this period that the word civilization came into use. It did not 
appear in Johnson’s Dictionary in 1755, nor in the Grand Vocabulaire published 
in thirty volumes in Paris in 1768. 

The French felt especially civilized in their dress. Men quite rivaled women 
in the care they took with their clothes. In the upper classes fashion required 
them to wear a large three-comered hat, with feathers and gold braid; but as this 
disturbed their wigs they usually wore it under the arm. Wigs were smaller now 
than under the Great King, but they were more general, even among artisans. 
There were twelve hundred wig shops in Paris, with six thousand employees. 
Hair and wig were powdered. Male hair was usually long, caught behind the 
neck by a ribbon or in a bag. A long coat of fancy coloring and material— 
generally of velvet—covered the inner’ costume, which showed a vest open at 
the throat, a fluffy silk shirt, a wide cravat, and sleeves spreading into ornate 
ruffles at the wrists. Knee breeches (culottes) were colored; stockings were of 


white silk, shoes were buckled with silver clasps. Courtiers, as a distinguishing 
mark, wore shoes with red heels. Some of them used whalebones to keep their 
coattails in proper spread; some wore diamonds in their buttonholes; all carried a 
sword, and some a cane. The wearing of a sword was forbidden to servants, 
apprentices, and musicians.*’ The bourgeois dressed simply, in coat and culottes 
of plain dark cloth, with stockings of black or gray wool, and shoes with thick 
soles and low heels. Artisans and household help took on the discarded garments 
of the rich; the elder Mirabeau grumbled that he could not tell a blacksmith from 
a lord. 

Women still enjoyed the freedom of their legs within the spacious sanctum of 
their farthingales. The clergy denounced as “she-monkeys” and “clerks of the 
Devil” the women who wore such hoopskirts, but the ladies loved them for the 
majesty they gave to their figures even when enceintes. Mme. de Créqui tells us, 
“T could not whisper to Mme. d’Egmont, because our hoops prevented our being 
near together.”*® Milady’s high-heeled shoes—of colored leather set off with 
embroidery of silver or gold—made her feet entrancing if unseen; her 
bootmakers rose into the upper bourgeoisie by such artistry; romances were 
written about a pretty foot, which was usually a pretty shoe. Almost as exciting 
were the flowered heelless “mules” which Milady wore at home. Useful also 
were the flounces, ribbons, fans, and pretintailles, or ornamental “pretties,” that 
caught the male’s roving eye or disguised the female’s roving form. Corsets of 
whalebone molded that form to fashionable shape. Enough of the bosom was 
shown to certify a cozy amplitude. Coiffures were low and simple; the tower 
hairdo waited till 1763. Cosmetics doctored hands, arms, face, and hair; but men 
fell little short of women in using perfume. Every ladylike face was painted and 
powdered, and strategically patched with beauty-spot mouches (flies) made of 
black silk and cut in the shape of hearts, teardrops, moons, comets, or stars. A 
great lady would wear seven or eight of these pasted on the forehead, on the 
temples, near the eyes, and at the corners of the mouth; she carried a patch-box 
with additional mouches in case any should fall off. A rich lady’s boudoir table 
shone with nécessaires— boxes of gold or silver or lapis lazuli designed to hold 
toiletries. Costly jewels sparkled on arms, throat, and ears, and in the hair. 
Favored males were admitted to the boudoir to converse with Milady as her 
maids equipped her for the campaigns of the day. In the aristocracy men were 
slaves to women, women were slaves to fashion, and fashion was determined by 
couturiers. Attempts to control fashion or dress by sumptuary laws were 
abandoned in France after 1704. Western Europe generally followed French 
fashions, but there was also a reverse flow: so the marriage of Louis XV with 
Marie Leszczynska brought in styles a la Polonaise; the war against Austria- 


Hungary introduced hongrelines; and the marriage of the Dauphin to the Infanta 
Maria Teresa Rafaela (1745) restored the mantilla to popularity in France. 

Meals were not as ornate as dress, but they required as subtle and varied a 
science, as delicate an art. French cooking was already the model and peril of 
Christendom. Voltaire warned his countrymen in 1749 that their heavy repasts 
would “eventually numb all the faculties of the mind”; he gave a good example 
of simple diet and nimble wits. The higher the class, the more was eaten; so a 
typical dinner at the table of Louis XV included soup, a roast of beef, a cut of 
veal, some chicken, a partridge, a pigeon, fruit, and preserves.*° “There are very 
few peasants,” Voltaire tells us, “who eat meat more than once a month.”*! 
Vegetables were a luxury in the city, for it was difficult to keep them fresh. Eels 
were in fashion. Some grands seigneurs spent 500,000 livres a year on their 
cuisine; one spent 72,000 on a dinner given to the King and the court. In great 
houses the maitre d’hdtel was a person of impressive majesty; he was richly 
clad, wore a sword, and flashed a diamond ring. Women cooks were contemned. 
Cooks were ambitious to invent new dishes to immortalize their masters; so 
France ate filet de volaille a la Bellevue (Pompadour’s favorite palace), poulets a 
la Villeroi, and sauce mayonnaise which commemorated the victory of Richelieu 
at Mahon.” The main meal was taken at three or four in the afternoon; supper 
was added at nine or ten. 

Coffee now rivaled wine as a drink. Michelet must have loved coffee, for he 
thought that its mounting influx from Arabia, India, the island of Bourbon, and 
the Caribbean contributed to the exhilaration of spirit that marked the 
Enlightenment.*? Every apothecary sold coffee in grain or in a drink at the 
counter. There were three hundred cafés in Paris in 1715, six hundred in 1750, 
and a proportionate number in the provincial towns. At the Café Procope— 
called also the Cave, because it was always kept dark—Diderot spilled ideas and 
Voltaire came in disguise to hear comments on his latest play. Such 
coffeehouses were the salons of the commoners, where men might play chess or 
checkers or dominoes, and, above all, talk; for men had grown lonelier as city 
crowds had increased. 

Clubs were private cafés, restricted in membership and tending to specific 
interests. So the Abbé Alari established (c. 1721) the Club de |’Entresol (a 
mezzanine in the abbé’s home) where some twenty statesmen, magistrates, and 
men of letters gathered to discuss the problems of the day, including religion and 
politics. Bolingbroke gave it its name, and so brought the word club into the 
French language. There the Abbé de Saint-Pierre expounded his plans for social 
reforms and perpetual peace; some of these worried Cardinal Fleury, who 
ordered the disbandment of the club in 1731. Three years later Jacobite refugees 


from England founded in Paris the first French Freemasonry lodge. Montesquieu 
joined it, and several members of the high nobility. It served as a refuge for 
deists and as a center of political intrigue; it became a channel of English 
influence, and prepared the way for the philosophes. 

Bored with the round of domestic toil, men and women flocked to the 
promenades, dance halls, theaters, concerts, and opera; the rich took to the hunt, 
the bourgeoisie to fétes champétres. The Bois de Boulogne, the Champs-Elysées, 
the Jardins des Tuileries, the Luxembourg Gardens, and the Jardin des Plantes— 
or “Jardin du Roi,” as it was then called—were favorite resorts for carriage rides, 
walks, lovers’ haunts, and Easter parades. If people stayed home they amused 
themselves with indoor games, dances, chamber concerts, and private theatricals. 
Everyone danced. Ballet had become a complex and royal art, in which the King 
himself occasionally pranced a part. Ballet dancers like La Camargo and La 
Gaussin were the toast of the town and the delicacies of millionaires. 


IV. MUSIC 


Music in France had declined since Lully had outdone Moliére in amusing the 
Great King. There was not here the same madness about music that made Italy 
forget its political subjection, nor that laborious devotion to compositional 
technique which was creating the massive Masses and prolonged Passions of 
Bach’s Germany. French music was in transition from classic form to baroque 
decoration to rococo grace, from complex counterpoint mutilating words to 
fluent melodies and tender themes congenial to French character. Popular 
composers still issued amorous, satirical, or melancholy songs deifying lasses, 
defying kings, deprecating virginity and delay. Patronage of music was 
spreading from kings requiring majesty to financiers apologizing for their 
fortunes with concerts, dramas, and poetry open to the influential few. 
Rousseau’s opera Les Muses galantes was produced in the home of the farmer 
general La Popeliniére. Some rich men had orchestras of their own. 
Performances open to the public for an admission charge were regularly offered 
in Paris by the Concerts Spirituels, organized in 1725; and other cities followed 
suit. Opera was presented in the Palais-Royal, usually in late afternoon, 
concluding by 8:30 P.m.; then the audience, in evening dress, promenaded in the 
Tuileries Gardens, and singers and instrumentalists entertained them in the open 
air; this was one of many charming features of Paris life. 

We perceive in reading Diderot’s Le Neveu de Rameau how many composers 
and executants were then the rage who are forgotten now. Only one French 


composer in this period left behind him works that still cling to life. Jean 
Philippe Rameau had every impulse to music. His father was organist in the 
Church of St.-Etienne at Dijon. Enthusiastic biographers assure us that Jean at 
seven could read at sight any music placed before him. At college he so 
absorbed himself in music that the Jesuit fathers expelled him; thereafter he 
hardly ever opened a book except of or on music. Soon he was so proficient on 
organ, harpsichord, and violin that Dijon had nothing more to teach him. When 
he strayed into love, his father, thinking this a waste of talent, sent him to Italy to 
study its secrets of melody (1701). 

Back in France, Jean served as organist in Clermont-Ferrand, succeeded his 
father in Dijon (1709-14), returned to Clermont as organist of the cathedral 
(1716), and settled in Paris in 1721. There, in 1722, aged thirty-nine, he wrote 
the outstanding work of musical theory in eighteenth-century France—Traité de 
l’harmonie réduite a ses principes naturels. Rameau argued that in a proper 
musical composition there is always, whether scored or not, a “fundamental 
base” from which all chords above it can be derived; that all chords can be 
deduced from the harmonic series of partial tones; and that these chords may be 
inverted without losing their identity. Rameau wrote in a style intelligible only to 
the most obdurate musicians, but his ideas pleased the mathematician 
d’Alembert, who gave them a more lucid exposition in 1752. Today the laws of 
chordal association formulated by Rameau are accepted as the theoretical 
foundation of musical composition.” 

Opposed by the critics, Rameau fought back with compositions and 
expositions until he was finally revered for having reduced music to law as 
Newton had reduced the stars.*° In 1726, aged forty-three, he married Marie 
Mangot, aged eighteen. In 1727 he put to music Voltaire’s lyric drama Samson, 
but its production was forbidden on the ground that Biblical stories should not be 
reduced to opera. Rameau had to butter his bread by serving as organist in the 
Church of St.-Croix-de-la-Bretonnerie. He was fifty before he conquered the 
operatic stage. 

In that year (1733) Abbé Pellegrin offered him a libretto, Hippolyte et Aricie, 
founded on Racine’s Phédre, but he exacted from Rameau a bill for five hundred 
livres as security in case the opera should fail. When it was rehearsed the abbé 
was so delighted with the music that he tore up the bill at the end of the first act. 
The public performance at the Académie de Musique surprised the audience 
with bold departures from the modes that had become a sacred tradition since 
Lully. Critics protested Rameau’s novel rhythms, heretical modulations, and 
orchestral elaborations; even the orchestra resented the music. For a time 
Rameau thought of abandoning all attempts at opera, but his next effort, Les 


Indes galantes (1735), won the audience by its flow of melody, and his Castor et 
Pollux (1737) was one of the great triumphs in French operatic history. 

Success spoiled him. He boasted that he could turn any libretto into a good 
opera, and that he could set a newspaper to music.*° He produced a long 
succession of indifferent operas. When the managers of the Académie de 
Musique tired of him, he composed pieces for the harpsichord, violin, or flute. 
Louis XV—or Mme. de Pompadour—came to his aid by engaging him to write 
the music for Voltaire’s La Princesse de Navarre, which had a reassuring 
success at Versailles (1745). He was restored to favor at the Académie, and 
wrote more operas. As Paris became familiar with his style it forgot Lully, and 
acclaimed Rameau as the unrivaled monarch of the musical world. 

Then in 1752 he found himself faced with a new challenge. Virtuosos and 
composers had come in from Italy, and a noisy war began between French and 
Italian music, which would culminate in the seventies with Piccini versus Gluck. 
An Italian troupe presented at the Paris Opéra, as an intermezzo, Pergolesi’s La 
serva padrona, one of the classics of comic opera. The friends of French music 
countered with pamphlets and Rameau. The court divided into two camps; Mme. 
de Pompadour supported French music, the Queen defended the Italian; Grimm 
attacked all French opera (1752), and Rousseau declared French music 
impossible. The final sentence of Rousseau’s Lettre sur la musique francaise 
(1753) was characteristic of his emotional unbalance: I believe I have made it 
evident that there is neither measure nor melody in French music, because the 
language does not allow them; that French singing is only a continued barking 
and complaining, unbearable to any unprepossessed ear; that its harmony is 
rough [brute], without expression, and feeling only what it has learned from its 
teacher; that French arias are not arias, that French recitative is no recitative. 
Whence I concluded that the French have no music, and cannot have any, or that 
if ever they have any, it will be so much the worse for them. 


The partisans of French music retaliated with twenty-five pamphlets, and burned 
Rousseau in effigy at the Opéra door.?’ Rameau was unwillingly used as the 
piéce de résistance in this Guerre des Bouffons, or War of Buffoons. When it 
subsided, and he was pronounced victor, he acknowledged that French music 
had still much to learn from the Italian; and were he not so old, he said, he would 
go back to Italy to study the methods of Pergolesi and other Italian masters. 

He was now at the height of his popularity, but he had many enemies, old and 
new. He added to them with a pamphlet exposing the errors in the articles on 
music in the Encyclopédie. Rousseau, who had written most of the articles, 
turned upon him with hatred; and Diderot, father of the Encyclopédie, abused the 


old composer with respectful discrimination in Le Neveu de Rameau, which 
Diderot had the grace not to publish: The famous musician who delivered us 
from the plainsong of Lully that we had intoned for over a century, and who 
wrote so much visionary gibberish and apocalyptic truth about the theory of 
music—writings which neither he nor anyone else ever understood. We have 
from him a number of operas in which one finds harmony, snatches of song, 
disconnected ideas, clatter, flights, triumphal processions, spears, apotheoses, ... 
and dance tunes that will last for all time.*° 


When, in 1760, aged seventy-seven, Rameau appeared in a box at the revival 
of his opera Dardanus, he received an ovation that almost rivaled that which 
would be given to Voltaire eighteen years later. The King gave him a patent of 
nobility, and Dijon, proud of its son, exempted him and his family from 
municipal taxes to the end of time. At the height of his glory he caught typhoid 
fever, wasted away quickly, and died, September 12, 1764. Paris accorded him a 
ceremonial interment in the Church of St.-Eustache, and many towns in France 
held services in his honor. 


V. THE SALONS 


Paris was the cultural capital of the world rather than of France. “Those who 
live a hundred leagues from the capital,” said Duclos, “are a hundred years away 
from it in ways of conduct and thought.”*? Probably never in history had a city 
so hummed with varied life. Polite society and advanced literature were bound in 
an intoxicating intimacy. The fear of hell had gone from the educated Parisians, 
and had left them unprecedentedly gay, careless in their new confidence that 
there was no omnipotent ogre in the skies eavesdropping on their sins. From that 
emancipation of the mind no somber aftermath had yet come of a world shorn of 
divinity and moral goal and shivering in the chill of insignificance. Conversation 
was brilliant, wit frolicked and crackled, and often lapsed into superficial 
badinage; thought then stayed on the surface of things, as if in fear of finding 
nothing beneath; and scandal gossip ran quickly from club to club, from home to 
home. But often conversation dared to play on dangerous heights of politics, 
religion, and philosophy where it would seldom venture to move today. 

This society was brilliant because women were its life. They were the deities 
it worshiped, and they set its tone. Somehow, despite custom and hindrances, 
they caught enough education to talk intelligently with the intellectual lions they 
loved to entertain. They rivaled the men in attending the lectures of scientists.*° 


As men lived less in the camp, more in the capital and at the court, they became 
increasingly sensitive to the intangible charms of woman—grace of movement, 
melody of voice, vivacity of spirit, brightness of eyes, delicacy of tact, 
tenderness of solicitude, kindness of soul. These qualities had made women 
lovable in every civilization; but probably in no other culture had nature, 
training, dress, jewelry, and cosmetics made them such bewitching contraptions 
as in eighteenth-century France. All these allurements, however, could not 
explain the power of women. Intelligence in the handling of men was needed, 
and the intelligence of women matched and sometimes overreached the intellect 
of men. Women knew men better than men knew women; men came forward too 
precipitately for ideas to mature into understanding, while the modest retreat 
required even of receptive women gave them time to observe, experiment, and 
plan their campaigns. 

As male sensitivity widened and deepened, feminine influence grew. Bravery 
on the battlefield looked for reward in the salon as well as in the boudoir and the 
court; poets were thrilled to find pretty and patient ears; philosophers were 
exalted to win a gracious hearing from women of refinement and rank; even the 
most learned savant discovered an intellectual stimulus in soft bosoms and 
rustling silk. So, before their “emancipation,” women exercised a sovereignty 
that gave its distinctive character to the age. “Women ruled then,” Mme. Vigée- 
Lebrun later recalled; “the Revolution has dethroned them.”*' They not only 
taught manners to men, they advanced or demoted them in political, even in 
academic life. So Mme. de Tencin secured the election of Marivaux, instead of 
Voltaire, to the Immortals in 1742. Cherchez la femme was the technique of 
success; find the woman whom the man loves, and you find the way to your 
man. 

Claudine Alexandrine de Tencin was, after Pompadour, the most interesting 
of these women who swayed the powers of France in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. We have seen her escaping from a convent and generating 
d’Alembert. In Paris she took a home in the Rue St.-Honoré, where she 
entertained a succession of lovers, including Bolingbroke, Richelieu, Fontenelle 
(silent but virile at seventy), sundry abbés, and the head of the Paris police. 
Gossip added her brother to the list, but probably she loved Pierre only as a fond 
sister resolved to make him a cardinal, if not prime minister. Through him and 
others she proposed to be a power in the life of France. 

First, she gathered money. She invested in Law’s System, but sold in good 
time. She accepted the guardianship of Charles Joseph de La Fresnai’s fortune, 
then refused to return it to him; he killed himself in her rooms, leaving a will 
denouncing her as a thief (1726); she was sent to the Bastille, but her friends 


secured her release; she kept most of the money, and outfaced and outlived all 
the gossip of the city and the court. 

About 1728 she added a salon to her bed as a steppingstone to power. On 
Tuesday evenings she entertained for dinner a number of distinguished men, 
whom she called her bétes, or menagerie: Fontenelle, Montesquieu, Marivaux, 
Prévost, Helvétius, Astruc, Marmontel, Hénault, Duclos, Mably, Condorcet, and 
occasionally Chesterfield. The assemblage was usually all male; Tencin brooked 
no rivals at her table. But she gave her “beasts” free rein, and took no offense at 
their evident rejection of Christianity. All ranks were leveled there; count and 
commoner met on one level. Here, tradition would later say, was the most 
brilliant and searching conversation in all that century of boundless talk.” 

Through her guests, her lovers, and her confessors she pulled strings that ran 
from Versailles to Rome. Her brother was not ambitious; he longed for the quiet 
simplicity of provincial life; but she saw to it that he was made archbishop, then 
cardinal, at last a minister in the Council of State. She helped to make Mme. de 
Chateauroux the King’s mistress, and prodded her to prod him to lead his army 
in war. She saw in the lethargy of Louis a source and omen of political decay, 
and perhaps she was right in thinking that if she were prime minister the 
government would take on more direction and vitality. In her salon men boldly 
discussed the degeneration of the monarchy and the possibility of revolution. 

In her old age she lost memory of her sins, allied herself with the Jesuits, 
campaigned against the Jansenists, and corresponded intimately with Pope 
Benedict XIV, who sent her his portrait in recognition of her services to the 
Church. The kindness that had often graced her faults found many outlets. When 
Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws (1748) was received at first with public 
indifference she bought up almost the whole first edition, and distributed it gratis 
among her many friends. She took young Marmontel in tow and mothered him 
with advice—above all, to attach himself in friendship to women rather than to 
men as a means of rising in the world.* She herself, in these years of her decline, 
became an author, covering the indiscretion with anonymity; her two romances 
were compared by friendly critics with Mme. de La Fayette’s Princesse de 
Cléves. 

La Tencin died in 1749, aged sixty-eight. “Where shall I dine on Tuesdays 
now?” old Fontenelle wondered, and then answered himself cheerfully, “Very 
well; I shall dine at Madame Geoffrin’s.”“* Perhaps we shall meet him there. 


Almost as old as Tencin’s salon, almost as lasting as Geoffrin’s, was Mme. du 
Deffand’s. Orphaned at six (1703), Marie de Vichy-Chamrond was placed in a 
convent of some educational repute. She began to reason at an unseemly age, 


asking questions alarmingly skeptical; the abbess, at a loss, turned her over to 
the learned preacher Massillon, who, unable to explain the unintelligible, gave 
her up as beyond salvation. At twenty-one she became Marquise du Deffand 
through a marriage of convenience; she soon found her husband intolerably 
prosaic, and separated from him by an agreement that left her well financed. In 
Paris and Versailles she gambled passionately—“I thought of nothing else”; but 
after three months and painful losses “I was horrified at myself and cured myself 
of that folly.” She did a brief stint as mistress to the Regent,*° then passed over to 
his enemy, the Duchesse du Maine. At Sceaux she met Charles Hénault, 
president of the Chambre des Enquétes (Court of Inquiry); he became her lover, 
and then subsided into her lifelong friend. 

After living for some time with her brother she moved into that same house in 
the Rue de Beaune where Voltaire was to die. Already famous for her beauty, 
her sparkling eyes, and her merciless wit, she attracted to her table (1739 f.) a 
group of celebrities who came to constitute a salon almost as notable as 
Tencin’s: Hénault, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Mme. du Chatelet, Diderot, 
d’Alembert, Marmontel, Mme. de Staal de Launay ... In 1747, now fifty and 
slightly subdued, she took a handsome apartment in the convent of St.-Joseph in 
the Rue St.-Dominique. It was the custom for convents to let rooms to spinsters, 
widows, or women separated from their mates; usually such accommodations 
were in buildings outside the nunnery proper, but in the case of this wealthy 
skeptic the suite was within the convent walls; indeed, it was the very apartment 
that had lodged the sinful founder of that convent, Mme. de Montespan. The 
Marquise’s salon followed her to her new home, but perhaps the environment 
frightened the philosophes; Diderot came no more, Marmontel seldom, Grimm 
now and then; soon d’Alembert would break away. Most of the new company at 
St.-Joseph’s were scions of the old aristocracy—Marshals Luxembourg and 
Mirepoix and their wives, the Dukes and Duchesses de Boufflers and de 
Choiseul, the Duchesses d’ Aiguillon, de Gramont, and de Villeroi, and Mme. du 
Deffand’s childhood and lifelong friend Pont-de-Veyle. They met at six, dined at 
nine, played cards, gambled, dissected current politics, literature, and art, and 
departed toward 2 A.M. Distinguished foreigners, coming to Paris, angled for an 
invitation to this bureau (d’esprit of the nobility. Lord Bath reported in 1751: “T 
recall an evening when the talk turned on the history of England. How surprised 
and confused I was to find that the company knew all our history better than we 
knew it ourselves!”“° 

Du Deffand had the best mind and the worst character among the 
salonmiéres. She was proud, cynical, and more openly selfish than we usually 
allow ourselves to appear; when Helvétius’ De l’Esprit labored La 


Rochefoucauld’s point that all human motives are egoistic, she remarked, “Bah! 
he has only revealed everyone’s secret.”*” She could be spitefully satirical as in 
describing Mme. du Chatelet. She had seen all but the simple and tender sides of 
French life, and assumed that the poor shared, as far as their means allowed, all 
the vices of the rich. She put no more stock in the Utopian aspirations of the 
philosophers than in the comforting myths of the ancient faith; she shunned 
conclusions and preferred good manners. She despised Diderot as a boor, liked 
and then hated d’Alembert, and admired Voltaire because he was a seigneur of 
manners as well as of the mind. She met him in 1721. When he fled from Paris 
she began with him in 1736 a correspondence that is one of the classics of 
French literature. Her letters equaled his in subtlety, penetration, finesse, and art, 
but fell short of his amiability, ease, and grace. 

At fifty-five she began to lose her sight. She consulted every specialist, then 
every quack. When, after three years of struggle, she became completely blind 
(1754), she notified her friends that if they continued to attend her soirees they 
must put up with a blind old woman. They came nevertheless, and Voltaire, from 
Geneva, assured her that her wit was even brighter than her eyes had been; he 
encouraged her to go on living if only to enrage those who paid her annuities. 
She found in Julie de Lespinasse a pretty, vivacious, and charming young 
woman who helped her to receive and entertain; and now she presided at her 
dinners like some blind Homer over a round table of sages and bards. She moved 
with dignity and defiance through another twenty-six years. Her too we hope to 
meet again. 


It was a brilliant age because the women in it were brilliant, combining brains 
with beauty beyond any precedent. It was because of them that French writers 
warmed thought with feeling and graced philosophy with wit. How could 
Voltaire have become Voltaire without them? Even blunt and cloudy Diderot 
confessed: “Women accustom us to discuss with charm and clearness the dryest 
and thorniest subjects. We talk to them unceasingly; we wish them to listen; we 
are afraid of tiring or boring them. Hence we develop a particular method of 
explaining ourselves easily, and this method passes from conversation into 
style.”“° Because of women French prose became brighter than poetry, and the 
French language took on a suave charm, an elegance of phrase, a courtesy of 
speech, that made it delectable and supreme. And because of women French art 
passed from the massive bizarreries of baroque to a refinement of form and taste 
that embellished every aspect of French life. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Worship of Beauty 


I. THE TRIUMPH OF ROCOCO 


IN this age between the Regency and the Seven Years’ War—the age of le style 
Louis Quinze— women challenged the gods for adoration, and the pursuit of 
beauty rivaled the devotions of piety and the passions of war. In art and music, 
as in science and philosophy, the supernatural receded before the natural. The 
ascendancy of a woman over a sensual and sensitive king gave new prestige to 
delicacy and sentiment; the hedonistic orientation of life that had begun under 
Philippe d’Orléans reached its fullest expression under Pompadour. Beauty 
became more than ever a matter of “tactile values”; it was something pleasant to 
touch as well as to behold, from Sévres porcelains to Boucher’s nudes. The 
sublime gave place to the delightful, the dignified to the graceful, the grandeur 
of size to the charm of elegance. Rococo was the art of an epicurean moneyed 
minority eager to enjoy every pleasure before the disappearance of its fragile 
world in an anticipated deluge of change. In that frankly earthly style lines 
gamboled, colors softened, flowers had no thorns, subjects shunned tragedy to 
stress the bright potentialities of life. Rococo was the last stage of baroque, of 
the rebellion of imagination against reality, of freedom against order and rules. 
Yet it was not disorderly license; its products still had logic and structure, giving 
form to significance; but it abhorred straight lines and sharp angles, it shied 
away from symmetry, and found it painful to leave any piece of furniture 
uncarved. Despite its coquettish prettiness, rococo produced thousands of objects 
unsurpassed in finish and elegance. And for half a century it made the minor arts 
the major art of France. 

Never before, so far as we know, had there been such activity, rarely such 
excellence, in the once lesser fields of aesthetic enterprise. In this period the 
artist and the artisan were again made one, as in medieval Europe, and those who 
could beautify the intimate appurtenances of life were honored with the painters, 
sculptors, and architects of the age. 

Never before had furniture been so exquisite. In this “style of Louis 
Fifteenth” it was no longer so monumental as under the Great King; it was 
designed for comfort rather than for dignity; it was more fitted to feminine 


contours and finery than to majesty and display. Sofas took on a diversity of 
shapes to suit attitudes and moods; “today,” Voltaire wrote, “social behavior is 
easier than in the past,” and “ladies can be seen reading on sofas or daybeds 
without causing embarrassment to their friends and acquaintances.”’ Beds were 
crowned with delicate canopies, their panels were painted or upholstered, their 
posts were handsomely carved. New types of furniture were developed to meet 
the needs of a generation that preferred Venus to Mars. The large, deep- 
cushioned, upholstered armchair (fauteuil or bergére), the tapestried sofa, the 
chaise-longue, the writing table (escritoire), the desk (or secrétaire), the 
commode, the footrest, the console, the chiffonier, the buffet—these took now 
the forms, often the names, that they have in essence retained to our time. 
Carving and other ornamentation were profuse to an extent that provoked a 
reaction in the second half of the century. The “buhlwork” introduced by André 
Charles Boulle under Louis XI1V—an inlay of furniture with metal or shell—was 
carried on by his sons as cabinetmakers to Louis XV; and a dozen variations of 
marquetry broke up the surface of painted, veneered, or lacquered wood. 
Voltaire ranked some lacquerwork of eighteenth-century France as equal to any 
that had come from China or Japan. Craftsmen like Cressent, Oppenordt, Oeben, 
Caffiéri, and Meissonier achieved such pre-eminence in the design or adornment 
of furniture that cabinetmakers came from abroad to study their techniques, and 
then spread French styles from London to St. Petersburg. Juste Auréle 
Meissonier included in one mind a dozen arts: he built houses, decorated their 
interiors, fashioned furniture, molded candlesticks and silverware, designed 
snuffboxes and watch cases, organized pompes funébres or galantes, and wrote 
several works to transmit his skills; he was almost the uomo universale of his 
time. 

As the ceremonious publicity of the seventeenth century was replaced by the 
intimacies of life under Louis XV, interior decoration passed from splendor to 
refinement; and here again the age marked a zenith. Fumiture, carpets, 
upholstery, objets d’art, clocks, mirrors, panels, tapestries, drapes, paintings, 
ceilings, chandeliers, even bookcases were brought into gratifying harmonies of 
color and style. Sometimes, we may suspect, books were bought for the color 
and texture of their bindings as well as for their contents; but we can understand 
that pleasure too, and we gaze with envy at personal libraries housed behind 
glass in handsome cases set into the wall. Dining rooms were rare in France 
before 1750; dining tables were usually made to be easily multiplied and 
removed, for dinner guests might be incalculably numerous. Chimneypieces 
were no longer the massive monuments that had come down from the Middle 
Ages to Louis XIV, but they were richly embellished, and now and then (a rare 


instance of poor taste in this period) female figures were used as caryatids 
upholding the mantelpiece. Heating was almost entirely by open fireplaces, 
protected by ornamental screens, but here and there we find in France a stove 
faced, as in Germany, with decorated faience. Lighting was by candles in a 
hundred different fixtures, culminating in immense and glittering chandeliers of 
rock crystal, glass, or bronze. We marvel at the amount of reading that was done 
by candlelight; but perhaps the difficulties diminished the production and 
consumption of trash. 

Wall panels, lightly colored and delicately adorned, replaced tapestries as the 
century advanced, and in this period the art of tapestry had its final flowering. In 
almost every variety of textiles—from damasks, embroideries, and brocade to 
immense carpets and drapes—France now challenged the finest weaves of the 
Orient. Amiens specialized in pictured velvets; Lyons, Tours, and Nimes were 
famous for decorated silks; in Lyons Jean Pillement, Jean Baptiste Huet, and 
others made wall hangings stamped and sewn with Chinese or Turkish motifs 
and scenes that captivated Pompadour. Tapestries were woven in the 
nationalized factories of Paris and Beauvais, and in private shops at Aubusson 
and Lille. They had by this time lost their utilitarian function of protecting 
against damp and drafts; they were purely decorative, and were often reduced in 
size to suit the tendency to smaller rooms. The weavers at Les Gobelins and 
Beauvais followed designs prepared, and the colors prescribed, by the leading 
painters of the age. Especially beautiful were the fifteen tapestries woven by the 
Gobelins (1717) after cartoons provided by Charles Antoine Coypel to illustrate 
Don Quixote. The Beauvais weavers, as we shall see, produced some fine 
tapestries after designs by Boucher. The Savonneries—originally soap works— 
were reorganized in 1712 as the “Royal Factory for the Manufacture of Carpets 
in the Persian and Near-Eastern Styles”; soon they were weaving massive 
carpets distinguished by careful drawing, varied colors, and soft velvet pile; 
these are the finest pile carpets of eighteenth-century France. It was the tapestry 
factories that made the painstaking upholstery for the chairs of the well-to-do. 
Many humble fingers must have been worn to calluses to prevent the same on 
thriving fundaments. 

French potters were entering upon an adventurous age. The wars of Louis 
XIV gave them an opportunity: the old King melted his silver to finance his 
armies; he replaced his silverware with faience, and bade his subjects do 
likewise; soon the faience factories at Rouen, Lille, Sceaux, Strasbourg, 
Moustiers-Ste.-Marie, and Marseilles were meeting this new demand; and after 
the death of Louis XIV the taste for dishes and other objects in faience 
encouraged the potters to produce some of the finest wares of the kind in 


European history. Artists as famous as Boucher, Falconet, and Pajou painted 
scenes or molded forms for French faience. 

Meanwhile France was moving toward the production of porcelain. Soft-paste 
varieties had long since been made in Europe—as far back as 1581 in Florence, 
1673 in Rouen. These, however, were imitations of Chinese exemplars; they 
were made not from the hard-paste kaolin, or china-stone clay, as fused at high 
temperatures in the Far East, but from softer clays fired at low temperatures and 
covered with a glossy “frit.” Even so, these pdte-tendre porcelains—especially 
those fired at Chantilly, Vincennes, and Mennecy-Villeroi (near Paris)—were 
very beautiful. Hard-paste porcelain continued to be imported from China or 
Dresden. In 1749 Mme. de Pompadour coaxed 100,000 livres from Louis XV, 
and 250,000 from private sources, to expand the production of soft-paste wares 
at Vincennes. In 1756 she had Vincennes’ hundred artisans moved to a more 
commodious building at Sévres (between Paris and Versailles), and there, in 
1769, France began to make true hard-paste porcelain. 

Goldsmiths and silversmiths had the advantage that the French monarchy 
used their products as a national reserve, transferring bullion into extravagant 
forms of beauty that could be readily fused in emergency. Under Louis XV the 
middle classes enlarged the demand for silverware as utensils and decoration. 
Almost every type of cutlery now used took its present form in eighteenth- 
century France: oyster forks, ice spoons, sugar spoons, hunting services, 
traveling services, folding knives and forks; add exquisitely carved or molded 
salt cellars, teapots, ewers, jugs, toilet articles, candlesticks ... ; in this field the 
Louis Quinze is “the purest of all French styles.”* The goldsmiths and 
silversmiths made also the little boxes that men as well as women carried to hold 
snuff or pills or cosmetics or sweets, and a hundred types of containers for the 
toilet table and the boudoir. The Prince de Conti had a collection of eight 
hundred boxes, all of different form, all of precious metal, and all of fine 
workmanship. Many other materials were used for similar purposes—agate, 
mother-of-pearl, lapis lazuli ... The cutting and setting of jewelry were the 
privilege of the 350 master craftsmen of the goldsmiths’ guild. 

Metalwork bore the mark of the age in its delicate pattern and finish. 
Andirons took fabulous forms in intricate designs, usually of fantastic animals. 
Gilt bronze was used to make or decorate andirons, torches, candela-bras, or 
chandeliers, or to mount clocks, barometers, porcelain, or jade; the eighteenth 
century was the heyday of modern bronze. Clocks could be monsters—watches 
could be gems—of bronze, enamel, silver, or gold, chased in the most exquisite 
style. Torches were in some cases masterpieces of sculpture, like that which 
Falconet made for Versailles. Miniatures and medallions were among the 


temptations of the time. One family, the Roettiers, produced within a century 
five graveurs de médailles, all so distinguished for their work that they were 
welcomed into the Académie Royale des Beaux-Arts along with the greatest 
painters and sculptors. It was in the little things of life that the eighteenth century 
displayed its most careless wealth and most careful art. “Those who have not 
lived before 1789,” said Talleyrand, “will never know how sweet life could be”’ 
—if one could choose his class and dodge the guillotine. 


I. ARCHITECTURE 


Architecture almost ignored rococo. Styles change less readily in building 
than in decoration, for the requirements of stability are less fluid than the tides of 
taste. The Académie Royale de |’Architecture, organized by Colbert in 1671. 
was now led by inheritors of the Louis XIV traditions. Robert de Cotte continued 
the work of Jules Hardouin-Mansard, who had completed the Palace of 
Versailles; Germain Boffrand was a pupil of Mansard; Jacques Jules Gabriel and 
his son Jacques Ange were collateral descendants of Mansard; so the stream of 
talent obdurately dug its bed. These men preserved the baroque, even the semi- 
classical, exteriors of the grand siécle with columns, capitals, architraves, and 
cupolas; but many of their constructions allowed a frolic of rococo within. 

The decline of faith left little stimulus for new churches; two old ones, 
however, had their facades renewed. Robert de Cotte faced St.-Roch with 
classical columns and pediment (1736), and Jean Nicolas Servandoni provided 
St.-Sulpice (1733-45) with a massive two-storied portico of Doric and Ionic 
colonnades in somber Palladian style. But it was secular architecture that 
expressed the spirit of the age. Several of the palaces built in this period later 
became national ministries or foreign embassies: so the Hotel de Matignon 
(1721) became the Austrian embassy, and then the home of the prime minister; 
the Palais-Bourbon (1722-50) was partly incorporated into the Chambre des 
Députés; the Hotel de Soubise (remodeled in 1742) became the Archives 
Nationales. 

Under the Marquis de Marigny as commissioner of buildings a large number 
of architects, sculptors, painters, and decorators prospered; he found lodgings 
and commissions for them, and saw that they were adequately paid. His favorite 
architect was Jacques Ange Gabriel, who accepted wholeheartedly the classical 
tradition. After the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) Edme Bouchardon was 
engaged to cast an equestrian statue of Louis XV, and Gabriel was asked to 
design the entourage for this monument. Around an open space between the Jar- 


dins des Tuileries and the Champs-Elysées he placed a ring of balustrades and 
sunken gardens; on the north side he raised the present Hotel Crillon and the 
present Ministry of the Marine, both in purely classic form; and to adorn the 
square he set up four mythological figures, which the Parisians soon named after 
the royal mistresses—Mailly, Vintimille, Chateauroux, and Pompadour. The 
square was named Place Louis Quinze; now we call it Place de la Concorde. It is 
a comfort to know that there were traffic jams there two hundred years ago. This 
same James Angel Gabriel in 1752 built the perfectly proportioned Ecole 
Militaire, whose Corinthian columns are as graceful as any in the Roman Forum. 

It was not only Paris that had its face remodeled in this reign. At Chantilly the 
Duc de Bourbon engaged Jean Aubert to set up for his horses and dogs stables so 
palatial as to invite contrast with the cottages of the peasants. In Lorraine 


Stanislas Leszczynski made Nancy one of the fairest cities in France. There 


Boffrand finished the cathedral that had been begun by his master Jules 
Hardouin-Mansard. Emmanuel Héré de Corny laid out (1750-57) the “New 
City” at Nancy: a rococo Hotel de Ville, or City Hall; the Place Stanislas, 
leading through a public garden and a triumphal arch to the Place de la Carriere 
and the Palais du Gouvernement; and Jean Lamour guarded this Place Stanislas 
with iron grilles (1751-55) that are the finest of their kind in modern art. Lyons 
now gave itself the Place Louis-le-Grand; Nantes, Rouen, Reims, and Bordeaux 
each opened a Place Royale; Toulouse raised a noble Capitole; Rouen provided 
lovely fountains; stately bridges beautified Sens, Nantes, and Blois; and 
Montpellier spread out its promenade. Between 1730 and 1760 Jean Jacques 
Gabriel transformed Bordeaux into a modern city with open squares, wide 
avenues, airy parks, a handsome waterfront, and public buildings in majestic 
Renaissance style. 

Finally French architecture crossed frontiers; French architects were 
commissioned to build in Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, Russia, Italy, Spain. 
By the middle of the century, when France was declining in military power and 
political prestige, she reached the height of her influence in manners and art. 


III. SCULPTURE 


Sculpture in this period was fighting an angry struggle for recognition as a 
major art. Its function had long been mainly decorative; but whereas under Louis 
XIV it had commissions to adorn great palaces and extensive gardens, it was less 
favored now that the royal passion for building had exhausted itself and France. 
The rich were hiding in smaller structures, and heroic statuary found no place in 


drawing rooms and boudoirs. Sculptors complained that the Académie Royale de 
Peinture et de Sculpture gave most of its prizes to painters; Pigalle proposed that 
there be a royal sculptor as well as a royal painter, and personally campaigned 
for the order of St.-Michel to break down the tradition that only painters received 
this reward. Reluctantly the sculptors turned to decorating homes with small 
pieces, vases, and reliefs, and sought to rival the portrait painters by giving to 
decaying, paying flesh the illusion of lasting bronze or stone. Some of them, 
entering more intimately into the home, adopted the elegance, naturalness, and 
playfulness of rococo, while still favoring the sobriety of classic lines. 

As with painters and artisans, the sculptor’s art tended to run in families. 
Nicolas Coustou helped his teacher, Antoine Coysevox, to decorate the royal 
palaces at Marly and Versailles; he designed the great figures, symbolizing 
French rivers, that are now in the Hotel de Ville at Lyons; his Descent from the 
Cross is still in Notre-Dame-de-Paris; and his Berger Chasseur is one of a dozen 
masterly statues that face time and weather in the Gardens of the Tuileries. 


Nicolas’ younger brother, Guillaume Coustou I, turned Marie Leszczynska into 


marble as Juno,* and carved the powerful Horses of Marly (1740-45)— 
originally for that palace, but now rebelling against the bridle at the west and 
east approaches to the Place de la Concorde. Guillaume’s son, Guillaume 
Coustou II, made for the Dauphin the tomb in the cathedral of Sens. 

Nancy gave birth to another artistic dynasty. Jacob Sigisbert Adam 
transmitted sculpture and architecture to three sons. Lambert Sigisbert Adam, 
after ten years of tutelage in Rome, went up to Paris, where he collaborated with 
his younger brother, Nicolas Sébastien, in designing the Neptune and Amphitrite 
Fountain in the gardens of Versailles. Then he moved to Potsdam and carved for 
Frederick the Great, as gifts from Louis XV, two marble groups—Hunting and 
Fishing— for the grounds of Sanssouci. Nicolas Sébastien returned to Nancy and 
designed the tomb of Katharin Opalinska in the Church of Notre-Dame-de-Bon- 
Secours. A third brother, Francois Balthasar Gaspard, helped to decorate 
Stanislas’ capital. 

A third family of sculptors began with Filippo Caffieri, who left Italy in 1660 
to work with his son Francois Charles for Louis XIV. Another son, Jacques 
Caffiéri, brought the genius of the line to its peak, surpassing all his 
contemporaries as a worker in bronze. Nearly all the royal palaces competed for 
his time. At Versailles he and his son Philippe adorned the chimneypiece in the 
apartment of the Dauphin, and made the rococo bronze pedestal for the King’s 
famous astronomical clock. The bronze mounts that Jacques made for furniture 
are now treasured beyond the furniture itself.° 


Edme Bouchardon, whom Voltaire called “our Pheidias,”® accepted 
completely the classical principles proclaimed by his patron the Comte de 
Caylus. For many years he labored in rivalry with Pigalle, until Pigalle thought 
himself surpassed; Diderot quoted the younger sculptor as saying that he had 
“never entered Bouchardon’s studio without coming out with a sense of 
discouragement that lasted entire weeks.”’ Diderot thought that Bouchardon’s 
Amour (Cupid)*® was destined to immortality, but it hardly catches the fire of 
love. Better is the fountain that the sculptor carved for the Rue de Grenelle in 
Paris—a masterpiece of classic dignity and strength. In 1749 the city 
commissioned him to execute an equestrian statue of Louis XV. He worked on it 
nine years, cast it in 1758, but did not live to see it set up. Dying (1762), he 
asked the municipal authorities to let Pigalle finish the enterprise; so their long 
rivalry ended in a gesture of admiration and trust. The statue was erected in the 
Place Louis Quinze, and was demolished as a hated emblem by the Revolution 
(1792). 

Jean Baptiste Lemoyne rejected classical restraints as sentencing sculpture to 
death. Why should not marble or bronze, as well as pictorial tempera or oil, 
express movement, feeling, laughter, joy, and grief—as, indeed, Hellenistic 
statuary had dared to do? In that spirit Lemoyne designed the tombs of Cardinal 
Fleury and the painter Pierre Mignard for the Church of St.-Roch. So, in the 
Montesquieu that he carved for Bordeaux, he showed the author of The Spirit of 
Laws as a quizzical, melancholy skeptic, a cross between a Roman senator and a 
provincial philosopher smiling at Parisian ways. That fleeting smile became 
almost the identifying signature of the many portrait busts that Lemoyne made, 
by order of the King, to commemorate divers worthies of France. This lively 
expressionistic style triumphed over the classicism of Bouchardon and passed 
down to Pigalle, Pajou, Houdon, and Falconet in one of the great ages of 
sculpture in France. 


IV. PAINTING 


The commanding artists were now the painters, and the dominance of 
Boucher reflected again the influence of women on the arts. The Marquise de 
Pompadour felt that painters had dallied long enough with Roman heroes, 
Christian martyrs, and Greek gods; let them see the loveliness of living women 
in the finery of their costume or the rosiness of their flesh; let them catch in line 
and color the unprecedented elegance of the age in features, manners, dress, and 
all the accessories of an affluent minority life. Woman, once a sin, proclaimed 


herself still a sin, but only to be more tempting; she revenged herself on those 
frightened centuries in which she had been humiliated by the Church as the 
mother and agent of damnation, and had been admitted to a eunuch-conceived 
Paradise only through the virginity of the Mother of God. Nothing could more 
boldly announce the decline of religion in France than the displacement of the 
Virgin in French art. 

The King, the aristocracy, and the financiers replaced the Church in 
patronage. In Paris the painters’ Académie de St.-Luc served as a rival and prod 
to the conservative Académie Royale des Beaux-Arts; and in the provinces 
additional academies sprang up at Lyons, Nancy, Metz, Marseilles, Toulouse, 
Bordeaux, Clermont-Ferrand, Pau, Dijon, and Reims. Besides the annual Prix de 
Rome a dozen competitions and prizes kept the art world in movement and 
ferment; and sometimes the King or another patron would console losers by 
buying their entries or pensioning them for a stay in Italy. 

Artists displayed their paintings in the streets; on some religious festivals they 
pinned them to the hangings that the pious draped from their windows on 
processional routes. To discourage what seemed to established artists an 
unseemly procedure, the Académie des Beaux-Arts, after an interruption of 
thirty-three years, resumed in 1737, in the Salon Carré of the Louvre, the public 
exhibition of contemporary paintings and sculpture. This annual—or, after 1751, 
biennial—“Salon” became, in late August and through September, an exciting 
event in the artistic and social life of Paris, and in the literary world. The war 
between conservatives in the Academy and rebels in or out of it made art a battle 
rivaling sex and war in the gossip of the capital; devotees of chaste line and 
corrective discipline scorned, and were scomed by, protagonists of color, 
experiment, innovation, liberty. Art criticism became a flourishing enterprise. 
The Réflexions sur la peinture (1747) of Comte de Caylus were read to a full 
concourse of the Académie; Grimm reported the exhibitions to the clients of his 
letters; and Diderot came out of his war on Christianity to emerge as the most 
controversial art critic of the time. Engravers like Jacques Le Blon and Laurent 
Cars spread the flutter by disseminating prints of famous works, by illustrating 
books, and by producing masterpieces of their own. Engraving in color began 
with Le Blon in 1720. 

Never, except in religious art, had artists won so keen a public, or so wide a 
patronage. Now the painter addressed himself to the world. 


1. In the Antechamber 


So many painters rose to prominence in this period that merely to mention 
them would dam our stream. We shall look more carefully at Boucher, Chardin, 
and La Tour, but there are others who would be shocked to be ignored. 

There was the brilliant but lackadaisical Jean Francois de Troy, too handsome 
to be great; everybody loved him, and he agreed sufficiently to use his own 
features as those of Christ in The Agony in the Garden. He judged it more 
pleasant to seduce women than to picture them, and left behind him many 
broken hearts and blemished works.—Francois (not to be confused with the 
sculptor Jean Baptiste) Lemoyne decorated the vault of the Salon d’Hercule at 
Versailles with 142 vast figures, and transmitted to his pupil Boucher the art of 
replacing the “brown sauce” of Rembrandt with Pompadour rose.—Charles 
Antoine Coypel, son and grandson of painters, anticipated Chardin in genre; we 
have met him as painter to the Regent; in 1747 he was premier peintre to Louis 
XV. Frederick was glad to have his Lady before a Mirror for the Palace of 
Sanssouci, and the Louvre still displays his Gobelin tapestry of L’Amour et 
Psyché , a rich assemblage of flesh and drapery. 

Jean Marc Nattier was the vogue in portraiture, for he knew how to redeem 
with pose, color, and the play of light the defects with which birth or life had 
flawed his sitters; all but one of the ladies he painted were pleased to find 
themselves, on his canvases, as alluring as they had always believed themselves 
to be. His Madame de Pompadour hangs in Versailles-lovely tinted hair, and 
gentle eyes hardly revealing her will to power. Royalty competed for Nattier: he 


showed Marie Leszczynska as a modest bourgeoise setting out for a rural 


holiday,'® and did full justice to the beauty of the Queen’s daughter Adélaide."' 
When Peter the Great came to Paris, Nattier made portraits of him and his 
Czarina; Peter invited him to move to Russia; Nattier refused; Peter carried off 
the portraits without bothering to pay——Jacques André Aved, born in Flanders, 
brought to Paris some Flemish realism, picturing people as they were; the elder 
Mirabeau must have been alarmed to see himself as Aved saw him,” but it is one 
of the great portraits of the century. 

To all these gentlemen of the antechamber—even to Boucher and Chardin— 
Grimm and Diderot preferred Carle Vanloo. He came of a long line of pictorial 
Vanloos, of whom we know nine by name. Born at Nice in 1705, he was taken 
by his painter brother Jean Baptiste to Rome, where he studied with both the 
chisel and the brush. At Paris he won the Prix de Rome (1724); he spent another 
session in Italy, and returned to France. He pleased the Academy, and angered 
Boucher, by following all the academic rules. As he had never spared time from 
his art to learn reading or writing, good manners or polite discourse, Pompadour 


shunned him with a pretty shiver as a “béte a faire peur”—a “frightful beast”;'° 
nevertheless she commissioned him to paint A Spanish Conversation. For a 
while he accepted the mood of the time, and pictured women dressed in ideal 
contours; but he soon sobered down to an exemplary family life, proud of his 
accomplished wife and fond of his daughter Caroline. In 1753 he shared with 
Boucher in decorating the gorgeous Salle du Conseil in the Palace of 
Fontainebleau. He climbed to such affectionate fame that when he appeared in 
his seat at the Comédie-Frangaise after an almost mortal illness, the entire 
audience rose and applauded, revealing the close relation of art and letters in that 
tensely cultural age. 

Jean Baptiste Oudry recorded the royal hunts in engravings, paintings, and 
tapestries. The Queen chose him as her teacher, and marveled to watch him 
work. Some of his engravings provided excellent guides for tapestry weavers; 
soon Oudry was appointed director of the royal factory at Beauvais. He found 
there nothing but chaos and decadence; he reorganized the operations with a firm 
hand, infected the workers with his enthusiasm, and designed for them a series 
of tapestries illustrating with delectable animals the fables of La Fontaine. There 
too he made the cartoon for the dazzling assemblage of women and beasts that 
hangs in the Louvre as the Diana Portiere. The weavers at Les Gobelins become 
jealous of these Beauvais successes; they persuaded the King to transfer Oudry 
to the older factory; and there Oudry wore himself out in a long struggle to have 
the weavers accept the colors that he prescribed. Meanwhile he contributed, both 
in Beauvais and in Paris, to train the varied talents of the most distinctive, 
brilliant, and berated artist of mid-century France. 


2. Boucher: 1703-70 


Listen to Diderot contemplating Boucher’s nudes: 


What colors! what variety! what wealth of objects and ideas! This man has all but truth.... The 
degradation of taste, of color, of composition, of character, of expression, has followed step by step 
the debasement of morals.... What should this man paint save what he conceives in his imagination? 
And what can he conceive who spends his life in the company of women of the town? ... This man 
takes the brush only to show me buttocks and breasts. He knows not what grace is.... Delicacy, 
honesty, innocence, and simplicity have become strangers to him. He has never seen nature for an 
instant; at least not the nature which interests my soul, yours, that of any wellborn child, that of any 
woman who has feeling. He is without taste.... And it is at that moment, forsooth, that he is made 


first painter to the King [1765].'+ 


Boucher presumably never saw this critique, since it was directed to Grimm’s 


foreign clientele. Let us look at him without malice aforethought. 

He was a child of Paris, of its code and ways. His father was a designer who 
kept an art shop near the Louvre, and taught Francois the rudiments of painting 
and sculpture. As the boy showed a facile talent, he was apprenticed to the 
engraver Laurent Cars, then to the painter Francois Lemoyne. Being engaged to 
paint scenery for the Opéra, he fell in with a succession of actresses and chorus 
girls; he imitated, so far as his means allowed, all the dissipations of the 
Regency.'’ Once, he tells us, he experienced an idyllic love for a pretty fruitiére, 
Rosette; she seemed to him simplicity and purity incarnate; he took her as model 
for a Madonna into which he poured all that remained of his boyhood piety. But 
while this work was still unfinished he relapsed into promiscuity. When he tried 
to finish it his inspiration had vanished, and Rosette too. He never recaptured 
that moment of tender imagination."® 

His skill developed rapidly under the tutelage of Lemoyne. In that atelier he 
learned something of Correggio’s flair for feminine figures of classic features 
and supple grace. At the Luxembourg Palace he studied the resplendent canvases 
in which Rubens had turned the life of Marie de Médicis into an epic of color 
and noblesses de robes. In 1723, aged twenty, he won the Prix de Rome, 
entitling him to three years’ board and lodging in Paris, a pension of three 
hundred livres, and four years in Rome. We get a picture of student life in the 
Paris of the Regency when we are told that his companions carried the victor on 
their shoulders around the Place du Louvre. 

In 1727 he accompanied Carle Vanloo to Italy. The director of the Académie 
Royale de France in Rome reported that he had found for “a young man named 
Boucher ... a little hole of a room, and I have packed him in there. I am afraid it 
is really no more than a hole, but at least he will be under cover.”'” The “modest 
youth,” as the director described him, did not always have to sleep there, for he 
found many beds open to him in Rome. It is significant of changing taste that he 
showed no liking for the work of Raphael or Michelangelo, but struck up a 
friendship with Tiepolo. 

Returning to Paris (1731), he continued to burn the candle at both ends. He 
was seldom content with any but a firsthand knowledge of his models. 
Nevertheless he found time to paint some outstanding pictures—e.g., 
L’Enlévement d’Europe (The Rape of Europa), one of his countless expositions 
of the female form. In 1733 he thought he had discovered Venus herself in his 
model Jeanne Buseaux, and, though he felt that “marriage is scarcely in my 
line,”'® he took her as his wife. He was briefly faithful to her, and she repaid him 
in kind. Probably she posed for his painting Renaud et Armide, '° which won him 
full membership in the Académie des Beaux-Arts (1734). Louis XV now 


commissioned him to paint cheerful scenes in the bedroom of the still loved 
Queen. With the reopening of the Salon in 1737 his work found wider fame and 
patronage; thereafter he knew no poverty, and soon no rival. 

His specialty was nudes. Until his marriage he had seldom lingered long 
enough with one woman to discover much more of her than her skin; but he had 
found that surface endlessly interesting, and seemed resolved to portray it in 
every nook and cranny, every form and pose, from hair of blond silk to feet that 
never knew a shoe. Boucher was rococo in the flesh. 

But he was more than that. Though later critics condemned his art as 
technically defective, he was actually a master craftsman in composition, color, 
and line; however he sometimes scrimped his art in hurry for a fee. Many 
contemporaries acclaimed the fresh plein-air spirit of his pictures, the fertility of 
his imagination, the easy grace of his line; and the hostile Diderot thought that 
“no one understands as Boucher does the art of light and shade.””° Hardly any 
branch of painting eluded his skill. Those of us who know only some of his 
paintings and tapestries are surprised to learn that “the popularity of Boucher 
was due as much to his drawings as to his paintings.”*! His drawings became 
precious items in his lifetime; illustrious collectors competed for them; they 
were bought like easel pictures, and were hung on bedroom or boudoir walls. 
They were marvels of economy—a dimple made with a dot, a smile dashed off 
with a line, and all the sheen and rustle of silken skirts emerging miraculously 
from a bit of chalk. 

Surely not for the pelf involved, but because of the genius and imagination 
swelling in him, lighting his eyes, driving his hands, Boucher worked ten hours a 
day in his studio, leaving his mark on almost everything that he touched. Besides 
a thousand pictures, he painted fans, ostrich eggs, pottery, medallions, screens, 
furniture, carriages, stage scenery, the walls and ceiling of a theater; all alert 
Paris came to see the décor he provided as background for Noverre’s ballet Les 
Fétes chinoises (1754). He had only a minor interest in landscapes, being 
Aphrodite’s ambassador to the Louvre; yet he enshrined his human forms in 
woods and fields, by sparkling waters or shady ruins, under white clouds in a 
blue sky, and a warm sun abetting and approving the heat of the blood. One 
would have thought genre pictures quite uncongenial to him; nevertheless he 
painted A Family Scene, and—as if to free himself from the thralldom of beauty 
—he represented farmyards, barns, dovecotes, wheelbarrows, back-yard debris, 
donkeys ambling under a load of clattering pans. To round out his repertoire he 
became the greatest tapestry designer of the century. 

In 1736 Oudry invited him to Beauvais to design for the weavers there. He 
began with fourteen drawings of Italian village scenes;** they proved so 


successful that they were woven at least a dozen times before his death. He 
proceeded to a more typical theme, The Story of Psyche—five hangings modeled 
by Mme. Boucher; these tapestries are among the choice masterpieces of 
eighteenth-century art. He crowned his work with six tapestries called The Noble 
Pastoral;*> one of these, The Bird Catchers (La Pipée aux Oiseaux) shows as 
charming a pair of lovers as ever evolved from silk or wool. Critics have 
complained that with Oudry and Boucher tapestry became too much like 
painting, and lost its distinguishing virtues. Louis XV hardly minded, for when 
Oudry died (1755) he promoted Boucher to head Les Gobelins. 

Meanwhile the triumphant artist had won the ardent patronage of Pompadour. 
For her he decorated the palace of Bellevue, and designed its furniture. For the 
theater with which she strove to entertain the King he painted the scenery and 
devised the costumes. He made several portraits of her, so appealing in beauty 
and grace that all judgment hesitates before them. The charge that Boucher never 
got beyond the flesh is silenced here; he has made us see not so much the 
physical charms of the mistress as the qualities of intelligence and tenderness 
that endeared her to the King, the cultural interest that made her the goddess of 
the philosophes, and the feminine artistry of dress that daily clothed with new 
allure the body’s fading charms. Through these portraits, and La Tour’s, she 
could quietly remind the King of the beauty that was gone and the subtler 
bewitchments that remained. Perhaps, too, she used Boucher’s sensual pictures 
to please the royal lust. No wonder she made Boucher her favorite, secured him 
an apartment in the Louvre, took lessons from him in engraving, discussed with 
him her plans for decorating her palaces and promoting the arts. For her he 
painted (1753) two of his greatest pictures, Le Lever du Soleil (Sunrise) and Le 
Coucher du Soleil (Sunset)*—in both of which, of course, the sun is outshone 
by human forms. 

He survived Pompadour, survived the disastrous war with England and 
Frederick, and continued prosperous to the end of his sixty-seven years. 
Commissions flowed in; he became wealthy, but worked as zealously as ever, 
and he redeemed his wealth with generosity. He was now a benevolent satyr, 
untiringly sensual, but ever gay and kind, “obliging and disinterested, ... 
incapable of base jealousies, ... immune from any low appetite for money 
gains.”*? He worked too fast to reach the highest excellence; he indulged his 
imagination so freely that he lost touch with reality. He told Reynolds that he 
needed no models, and preferred to paint from memory, but his memory 
idealized. Uncorrected by reality, he became careless in his drawing and 
exaggerated in color; he almost invited the harsh criticisms that came upon him 
in his later years. Grimm, Diderot, and others accused him of mistaking 


prettiness for beauty, of reducing art from dignity to specious and superficial 
decoration, and of lowering the moral tone of the time by idealizing physical 
charms. Diderot denounced his “simperings, affectations, ... beauty spots, rouge, 
gewgaws, ... frivolous women, libidinous satyrs, bastard infants of Bacchus and 
Silenus.”*° Dying at work in his studio, Boucher left unfinished on his easel The 
Toilette of Venus—as if to defy Diderot. And Diderot, hearing that the artist was 
dead, had a twitch of remorse. “I have spoken too much evil of Boucher,” he 
said; “I retract.”?’ Let us leave the matter there. 


3. Chardin: 1699-1779 


How different from Boucher’s was the world of Chardin—what a contrast in 
conceptions of beauty, in character and wit! Here was almost a class war, a 
revolt of the middle-middle class against the wasteful epicureanism of the 
financiers, the aristocracy, and the court. Jean Baptiste Siméon Chardin was born 
bourgeois, remained contentedly bourgeois, and painted bourgeois life 
affectionately to the end. His father was a master cabinetmaker, high in his guild, 
owner of a home in the Rue de Seine on the Left Bank. Because he supposed 
that Jean would succeed him in his trade, he gave him little schooling, much 
manual training. Chardin later regretted this scantiness of education, but it kept 
him from treading again the old tracks in art, and turned his face and brush to the 
objects around him in the workshop and the home. He liked to draw, and soon 
itched to paint. The father let him enroll in the studio of Pierre Jacques Cazes, 
then a painter for the court. 

The youth was unhappy there; the classical models he was told to copy 
seemed absurdly remote from the life he knew. When a surgeon friend of his 
father asked him to paint a sign proclaiming the barber-surgeon’s trade and 
displaying its instruments, Jean, perhaps remembering Watteau’s emblem for 
Gersaint, painted a vast signboard showing a man wounded in a duel, attended 
by a surgeon and assistant; but for good measure Chardin added a water carrier, 
a constable, some night watchmen, a carriage, a woman gazing from its window, 
a crowd of onlookers peering over heads—and all in an éclat of bustle and 
gestures and excitement. The surgeon was displeased, and proposed to discard 
the sign, but it won so much attention and approval from passers-by that he let it 
remain over his door. We hear no more of Chardin till in 1728 his paintings of a 
fish (La Raie) and a sideboard with silver and fruit (Le Buffet) drew special 
praise in an open-air exhibition in the Place Dauphine. Some members of the 
Academy invited him to apply for membership; he arranged to have a few of his 


paintings displayed there anonymously; they were acclaimed as masterpieces, 
ascribed to Flemings; he confessed his authorship; he was reproved for the ruse, 
but was admitted (1728). 

In 1731 he became the fiancé of Marguerite Sainctar, whose parents promised 
a good dowry. During the engagement these parents suffered heavy losses and 
died, leaving Marguerite penniless; Chardin married her nevertheless. Chardin 
pere gave them rooms on the third floor of a house that he had recently bought at 
the corner of the Rue du Four and the Rue Princesse. There the artist pitched his 
studio, which was also his kitchen; for he had now definitely chosen to paint still 
life and genre. The vegetables, fruit, fish, bread, and meat that littered the room 
became in turn the models for his brush and the menu of his meals. 

Chardin was charmed by the changing shapes and colors of ordinary things. 
He saw in them qualities of texture and light rarely noticed by incurious eyes. 
The cheeks of an apple were to him as romantic as a maiden’s blush, and the 
gleam of a knife on the green of a tablecloth challenged him to catch it in its 
flight and fix it in his art. He rendered these lowly objects with such fidelity and 
insight, such mastery of color and contour, light and shade, as few painters have 
displayed. We look at these natures mortes and perceive that they are alive, that 
we never saw them properly before, never realized the complexity and 
uniqueness of their forms, nor the nuances of their tints. Chardin found poetry 
not only in a vase of flowers or a cluster of grapes, but in an old worn caldron, a 
nut, an orange rind, a crumbling crust of bread. There had always been poetry in 
them, as the Flemish and the Dutch had known; but who in the France of 
Boucher and Pompadour had ever suspected it? The beauty of these objects, of 
course, was in the eye of the beholder, or rather in his soul; it was Chardin’s 
intense feeling, as well as his intent vision—and his poverty—that made a lyric 
of the larder, an epic of a menu. 

Everyone knows the story—or legend?—of how he was prodded into painting 
human forms. One day he heard his friend Aved refuse a commission of four 
hundred livres to paint a portrait; Chardin, accustomed to small fees, marveled at 
the refusal; Aved answered, “You think a portrait is as easy to paint as a 
sausage?””® It was a cruel jibe, but useful; Chardin had confined his subjects too 
narrowly, and would soon have satiated his clients with dishes and food. He 
resolved to paint figures, and discovered in himself a genius of sympathetic 
portrayal that he had allowed to sleep. Meeting the challenge head on, he painted 
a portrait of Aved himself as Le Souffleur (The Blower).*° He bettered this with 
Le Chateau de Cartes (The House of Cards); but here too the excellence was in 
the clothing rather than the face. In L’Enfant au Toton (The Child with a Top) 
Chardin struck his second stride: the hands a bit awkward, but the face revealing 


a sympathetic understanding. This tender empathy found outlets in his pictures 
of girls, as in the two masterpieces in the Rothschild Collection: a girl playing 
badminton, another “amusing herself with her luncheon.” 

In women Chardin saw not the rosy lures that had aroused Boucher but the 
wifely and maternal virtues that made the family the prop and savior of the state. 
With Chardin the middle-class woman entered French art, and had her due. He 
knew her and loved her in all her engaging services: bringing food from the 
market, drawing water, peeling turnips, winding wool, caring for the sick, 
warning the schoolboy against truancy, or (in the most famous of Chardin’s 
little hands joined, has murmured grace. He saw woman always in her house 
dress, without frills, never idle, serving her husband or her children from dawn 
and the morning prayers till they are all safely tucked in bed. Through Chardin 
we see a Paris saner than the court, still clinging to the old morality, and to the 
religious faith that gave it a mystical support. It is the most wholesome art in all 
of art’s history. 

These now universally acclaimed pictures found a very limited market, and 
brought Chardin just enough francs to maintain him in contented simplicity. He 
could not haggle with customers; he let his pictures go for almost any offered 
fee; and as he worked slowly and laboriously, he wore himself out in relative 
poverty, while Boucher used himself up in affluence. When his first wife died, 
after only four years of marriage, he let his rooms and affairs fall into a 
baccalaureate disorder. His friends prevailed upon him to remarry, if only to 
have a woman’s deft and patient hand restore some order to his ménage. He 
hesitated for nine years, then took to wife the widow Marguerite Pouget, in 
literally a marriage of convenience. She brought him a moderate dowry, 
including a house that she owned at 13 Rue Princesse. He moved into it, and his 
poverty ended. She was a good woman and a solicitous wife. He learned to love 
her gratefully. 

To further finance him the King gave him (1752) a pension of five hundred 
livres, and the Academy (1754) appointed him its treasurer. Soon afterward it 
engaged him to place the pictures submitted to its Salons; he was thoroughly 
unsuited to this task, but his wife helped him. In 1756 a friendly engraver, 
Charles Nicolas Cochin H, persuaded Marigny to give Chardin a comfortable 
apartment in the Louvre. It was this same Cochin who, anxious to draw Chardin 
away from culinary repetitions, secured for him a commission to paint three 
dessus-de-porte pictures—to be placed “over the door’—for some rooms in 
Marigny’s chateau. Chardin laboriously produced (1765) Attributs des Arts, 
Attributs des Sciences, and Attributs de la Musique.*' A further commission 


resulted in two similar tableaux for Pompadour’s palace of Bellevue. 
Unfortunately the five thousand livres pledged for these five pictures were not 
paid till 1771. 

Meanwhile the aging artist was losing his skill. In 1767 Diderot, who in 1759 
had hailed his work as the soul of “nature and truth,” said sadly, “Chardin is an 
excellent genre painter, but he is passing.”*” La Tour’s pastels were capturing the 
fancy of Paris. In a burst of rivalry Chardin himself took chalk and paper, and 
astonished La Tour by turning out two pastel portraits of himself which are 
among the most arresting and most finished products in the Louvre. One showed 
him with an old double-knotted coif on his head, spectacles crowning the end of 
his nose, cravat wound warmly about his neck; the other revealed the same garb, 
the same face full of wonder and character, plus a visor to shade his ailing eyes. 
Still more remarkable was the pastel portrait that he made of his second wife, 
now sixty-eight years old, a lovely and kindly face, drawn with skill and love. 
This is the picture that we would choose as the chef-d’ oeuvre of Chardin. 

It was a triumphant close to a unique and honorable life. We need not picture 
Chardin as a man immune to human faults; indeed, he too, pierced by the nettles 
of life and jealousy, could react with touching choler and prickly speech. But 
when he died (1779) not a soul in the envious, slanderous world of Parisian art 
and wit could find a hostile word to say of him. Even that decaying regime 
seemed to realize that Chardin had revealed, with a technique that none 
surpassed in his time, the France that was the real and still healthy France, that 
hidden world of simple labor and family loyalty that would survive—and would 
enable France to survive—a century of chaos and revolution. He was, said 
Diderot, “the greatest magician that we have had.”°? 


4. La Tour: 1704-88 


The veering vanes of taste today award the palm for eighteenth-century 
French painting not to Boucher, nor to Chardin, but to Maurice Quentin de La 
Tour. As a “character” he is the most interesting of the three, for he mingled his 
vices and virtues with impish insouciance, drove the whole cowering world into 
a corner, and, like Diogenes, told a king to get out of his way. He was a 
moneygrubber of consummate rapacity, bumptious, impudent, arrogant; a bitter 
enemy and incalculable friend, as vain as an old man concealing or boasting his 
years. He was an honest, straightforward curmudgeon, a lavish philanthropist, a 
genial boor, a fire-eating patriot, a scorner of titles, refusing a royal offer of 
nobility. But all this is irrelevant; he was the greatest draftsman of his time, and 


the greatest pastel painter in the history of France. 

Louis XV, sitting to La Tour for a portrait, was piqued by his frequent praise 
of foreigners. “I thought you were a Frenchman,” said the King. “No, Sire,” 
answered the artist, “I am a Picard, from Saint-Quentin.”** He was born there to 
a prosperous musician, who proposed to make him an engineer. The boy 
preferred to draw pictures; the father reproved him; Maurice, aged fifteen, fled to 
Paris, then to Reims, then to Cambrai, painting portraits here and there. At 
Cambrai an English diplomat invited him to London as his guest. Maurice went, 
made money and merry, returned to Paris, and posed as an English painter. 
Rosalba Carriera was in Paris in 1721; her pastel portraits were sought for by 
every notable from the Regent to the newest nouveau riche. La Tour found that 
such drawing with colored crayons suited his hectic temperament better than the 
patient elaboration of oil. Through years of trial and error he learned to achieve 
with chalk such shades and subtleties of color and expression as no other 
portraitist of the time could match. 

When he exhibited some of his portrayals in the Salon of 1737 the oil painters 
began to fear this crayon competition. His three pastels were the talk of the 
Salon of 1740; his portrait of Président de Rieux, in the black robe and red gown 
of a magistrate, was the triumph of the Salon of 1741; his portrait of the Turkish 
ambassador was besieged with admiring spectators in 1742. Soon all the 
fashionable world demanded transfiguration into chalk. La Tour’s encounter 
with the King became historic. The artist began by objecting to the room chosen, 
which admitted light from every side. “What do you expect me to do in this 
lantern?” grumbled La Tour. “I particularly chose this sequestered room,” 
replied the King, “so that we should not be interrupted.” “I did not know, Sire,” 
said La Tour, “that you were not the master in your own house.” On another 
occasion he expressed regret that France had no adequate fleet; the King slyly 
countered, “And what about Vernet?”—-who was painting seascapes crowded 
with ships. When La Tour found the Dauphin misinformed on some affair, La 
Tour told him blandly, “You see how easily people of your kind allow 
yourselves to be taken in by swindlers.”°° 

Despite his distressing candor, the Academy in 1746 admitted him to full 
membership—which was a certificate of mastery. But in 1749, prodded by the 
oil painters, it resolved to accept no more works in pastel. In 1753 a painter 
complained that “M. de La Tour has so developed the art of pastel that he may 
provoke a distaste for oil painting.”°’ La Tour fought back with invectives and 
chef-d’ oeuvres. 

He had a rival in pastel; Jean Baptiste Perronneau was preferred by Lemoyne, 
Oudry, and other Academicians. La Tour asked him to paint a portrait of La 


Tour; Perronneau complied and produced a masterpiece. La Tour paid him 
handsomely, but then painted himself in one of the most revealing self-portraits 
known. He arranged with Chardin to have the two portraits exhibited side by 
side in the Salon of 1751. Everyone agreed that the autoritratto excelled 
Perronneau’s portrait. La Tour’s La Tour still smiles in victory in the Louvre. 

There, too, is the portrait with which he challenged Boucher—the one pastel 
that he exhibited in 1755. He almost lost the opportunity. When an invitation 
came to paint the most famous woman of the reign, he replied, “Kindly inform 
Madame de Pompadour that I do not go out to paint.” It was his way of luring 
fortune by retreat. His friends begged him to yield; he sent word that he would 
come, but on condition that no one should interrupt the sitting. Arriving, he 
removed his gaiters, unbuckled his shoes, discarded his wig and his collar, 
covered his head with a taffeta cap, and began to paint. Suddenly the door 
opened; the King entered. La Tour protested, “You gave me your promise, 
madame, that your door would remain closed.” The King laughed, and begged 
him to resume work. La Tour refused. “It is impossible for me to obey your 
Majesty. I shall return when Madame is alone.... I do not like to be interrupted.” 
The King withdrew, and La Tour completed the sitting. 

Of the two most famous portraits of Pompadour, La Tour’s is pro-founder 
than Boucher’s; less brilliant in color, less exquisite in finish and detail, but 
more mature in expression and interpretation. La Tour pictured the Marquise, 
doubtless at her own suggestion, as the patroness of art, music, letters, and 
philosophy. On a nearby sofa a guitar; in her hand some sheets of music; on the 
table a globe, a portfolio of her own engravings, Voltaire’s Henriade, 
Montesquieu’s Esprit des lois, and Volume IV of Diderot’s Encyclopedic. 

When La Tour had finished the portrait he asked for a fee of 48,000 livres. 
Madame, extravagant though she was, thought this a bit de trop; she sent him 
24,000 livres in gold. La Tour proposed to send the money back. Chardin asked 
him whether he knew the cost of the paintings in Notre-Dame, which included 
masterpieces by Le Brun and Le Sueur. “No,” La Tour admitted. Chardin 
calculated their total cost at 12,600 livres. La Tour, readjusting his perspective, 
accepted the 24,000 livres. In general he charged for his portraits according to 
the wealth of the sitters; if they objected he sent them away unportrayed. 
Probably he made exceptions for Voltaire, Rousseau, and d’Alembert, for he 
warmly admired the philosophes, and frankly avowed his own loss of religious 
belief. 

Perhaps because of his high fees he was in universal demand. Through him 
we know the leading personalities of the age; he became a pantheon in pastel. He 
drew lovely portraits of the Queen, of the young Dauphin and the demure 


Dauphine,* and of La Camargo, prima ballerina; he managed to make Rousseau 
look amiable and sane;* in one of his finest works he pictured Maurice de Saxe, 
the handsome victor over armies and women;” he caught the full fire of life in 
the eyes of his friend the painter Jean Res-tout;*! and he dressed himself in silk 
and lace and wig for the self-portrait that now hangs in Amiens. Despite his 
rough manners, his lawless caprices, and his unpredictable moods he was 
welcomed in aristocratic homes, in M. de La Popeliniére’s circle at Passy, in 
Mme. Geoffrin’s salon. He was on terms of friendship with the leading writers of 
his time, even with the painters and sculptors who envied his success—Vanloo, 
Chardin, Greuze, Pigalle, Pajou. The King gave him a superfluous pension, and 
a lodging in the Louvre. The man must have been lovable after all. 

He never married, but he did not scatter his seed as widely as Boucher. He 
had a mistress, Mlle. Fel, whose singing helped to make the success of 
Rousseau’s opera Le Devin du village; Grimm sickened with unrequited love for 
her, but she gave herself wholeheartedly to La Tour. He remembered her 
accommodations so gratefully that in his eightieth year he still drank to her 
memory. Her devotion was one of his consolations when age stiffened his 
fingers and dulled his eyes. He paid for the hybris of his zenith with the long 
humiliation of his decline; he outlived his genius, and had to hear critics speak of 
it as dead. 

Nearing eighty, he left his apartment in the Louvre to live in the fresher air of 
Auteuil; and finally he returned to the city of his birth. St.-Quentin received the 
prodigal son with salvos of gunfire, ringing of bells, and popular acclaim. In that 
quiet town he lived four years more, his proud reason fading into a mild and 
harmless insanity, mumbling a pantheistic philosophy, praying to God and the 
sun, and dreaming hopefully of revolution. He died a year before its coming, 
kissing the hands of his servants in his final agony. 


CHAPTER X 


The Play of the Mind 


I. THE WORD INDUSTRY 


THE French language had now become the second tongue of every educated 
European, the accepted medium of international diplomacy. Frederick the Great 
used it regularly, except to his troops; Gibbon wrote his first book in French, and 
for a time thought of writing in French his history of declining Rome. In 1784 
the Berlin Academy announced a prize competition for an essay explaining the 
causes of this preeminence, and issued its own publications in French. The chief 
causes were the political supremacy of France under Louiv XIV, the spread of 
the French language by French troops in the Netherlands, Germany, Austria, and 
Spain, the unquestioned superiority of French literature on the Continent 
(England had reservations), the popularity of Parisian society as the finishing 
school of the European elite, the desire to replace Latin with a more modern and 
flexible speech in the commerce of nations, and the purification and 
standardization of the French language by the French Academy through its 
Dictionary. Nowhere had any vernacular reached such precision and variety, 
such point and charm of phrase, such elegance and clarity of style. There were 
some losses in this victory: French prose sacrificed the simple directness of 
Montaigne, the rough and hearty vitality of Rabelais; French poetry languished 
in the prison of Boileau’s rules. The Academy itself, until Duclos aroused it after 
his election in 1746, had slipped into dreamy formalism and cautious mediocrity. 

The relative freedom of thought and speech under the Regency had 
encouraged the multiplication of authors, publishers, and libraries. Printer- 
publisher-booksellers lurked everywhere, even though, as the century advanced, 
their trade became perilous; in Paris alone there were 360, nearly all of them 
poor. Many towns now had circulating libraries, and many libraries maintained 
reading rooms open to the public for an admission fee of forty sous. Authorship 
seldom sufficed as a way of life; it was usually appended to some other 
occupation; so the elder Crébillon was a notary’s clerk, and Rousseau copied 
music. A few famous writers could sell their product at a good price; Marivaux, 
ruined by the collapse of Law’s System, retrieved his finances with his plays and 
Marianne, and Rousseau, usually poor, received five thousand livres for Emile. 


The only copyright available was the privilége du roi, or royal permission to 
publish; this protected the author against the pirating of his book in France, but 
not against its piratical printing abroad; it was granted only to manuscripts 
guaranteed by official censors to contain nothing offensive to Church or state. 
New ideas could surmount that barrier only through disguising their subject 
matter or their heresies. This ruse failing, an author might send his manuscript to 
Amsterdam, The Hague, Geneva, or some other foreign city, to be printed there 
in French, distributed abroad, and circulated clandestinely in France. 

The expansion of the middle class, the spread of education, and the gathering 
of intellect in Paris were generating an audience eager for books, and a swarm of 
authors rose to saturate this demand. The weakening of the state under Louis 
XV, and the decline of religious belief, stimulated the oral and written discussion 
of political and philosophical issues. The aristocracy, resenting both the 
monarchy that had shorn it of power and the Church that was supporting the 
monarchy, offered an interested hearing to criticism of the government and the 
creed; and the upper middle class joined in this receptivity, hoping for a change 
that would give them social equality with the nobility. 

In this new atmosphere authors attained a status rarely accorded them either 
before or after the eighteenth century. They were welcomed in the salons, where 
they held forth with all the facility of their eloquence; they were received in 
titled homes so long as they stepped upon no titled toes; they were entertained 
and sometimes housed by financiers like La Popeliniére. Despite their poverty 
they became a force in the state. “Of all empires,” said Duclos in 1751, “that of 
the men of mind [gens d’esprit], without being visible, is most widely spread. 
Men of power can command, but men of intellect govern; for in the long run ... 
public opinion sooner or later overcomes or upsets every form of despotism.”' 
(The technique of forming public opinion by money or government had not yet 
been perfected in 1751.) 

Cheered on by a widening audience, stimulated by hundreds of alert 
competitors, liberated by the decline of dogma, spurred by the vanity of print, 
French writers now launched upon the inky sea such a flotilla of letters, 
pamphlets, brochures, diatribes, essays, memoirs, histories, novels, dramas, 
poems, theologies, philosophies, and pornography as finally broke through all 
the chains of censorship, swept away all resistance, and transformed the mind, 
the faith, and the government of France and, in some measure, of the world. 
Never in literature had there been such subtle wit, such delicate pleasantry, such 
coarse buffoonery, such lethal ridicule. Every orthodoxy of Church or state 
trembled under the assault of these sharply pointed, sometimes poisoned, usually 
nameless, pens. 


Even private correspondence became a public art. Men and women revised, 
rewrote, polished their letters in the hope that these would shine before more 
eyes than two; and sometimes they succeeded so well that their letters became 
belles-lettres, literature. Loving conversation, they talked on paper to absent 
friends or enemies with all the naturalness of face-to-face speech, all the sparkle 
and vitality of exchanges across the table in salons. Such letters were no mere 
trivia of personal news; they were in many cases discourses on politics, 
literature, or art. Sometimes they were in verse—vers de société— bubbling with 
the rhymes that come so readily in French, and warm with the hope of praise. So 
Voltaire delighted his friends with epistolary poems poured from the commucopia 
of his agile mind and facile art. 

The age of oratory was ending, for eighteenth-century France feared to be 
bored, even by a Bossuet; it would return with the Revolution. Memoirs were 
still in fashion, for, being letters to posterity, they kept some of the charm of 
correspondence. It was at the end of this period, in 1755, that the Mémoires of 
the Baronne de Staal de Launay, who had died in 1750, at last reached print, 
recalling the days of the Regency and the soirées de Sceaux; here, said Grimm, 
was a lady who rivaled Voltaire himself in the excellence of her prose.’ 


II. THE STAGE 


The theaters surpassed the salons in the place they held in the life and 
affection of Paris. “The theater,” said Voltaire to Marmontel in 1745, “is the 
most enchanting of all careers. It is there that in one day you may obtain glory 
and fortune. One successful piece renders a man at the same time rich and 
celebrated.”* There were good theaters in the provinces, there were private 
theatricals in rich homes, there were dramatic performances before King and 
court at Versailles; but it was in Paris that the enthusiasm for plays became a 
fever of controversy and delight. The highest standards of subject and 
performance were maintained by the Comédie-Frangaise in the Thédatre-Frangais; 
but larger audiences flocked to the Théatre des Italiens and the Opéra-Comique. 

All these theaters, and the Opéra in the Palais-Royal, were spacious ellipses, 
with several tiers of boxes or seats for the perfumed few; less aromatic 
spectators stood in the “parterre” (i.e., on the ground), which we misname the 
orchestra; no seats were placed there till the Revolution. As many as 150 extra- 
paying fops or devotees sat on the stage, surrounding the action on three sides. 
Voltaire denounced this custom as hampering the players and destroying the 
illusion. “Hence it arises that most of our plays are nothing but long discourses; 


all theatrical action is lost, or, if practiced, appears ridiculous.”* How, he asked, 
could a dramatist represent on such a stage such a scene as Brutus and then 
Antony addressing the Roman populace after Caesar’s assassination? How could 
the poor Ghost in Hamlet peek through these privileged anatomies? Hardly any 
of Shakespeare’s plays could be presented under such conditions.’ Voltaire’s 
vigorous protests, seconded by Diderot and others, finally had effect, and by 
1759 the stages of the French theaters were cleared. 

Voltaire had less success in his campaign to improve the theological status of 
actors. Socially their condition had improved; they were received in aristocratic 
homes, and in many cases they played at royal command. But the Church still 
condemned the theater as a school for scandal, held all actors to be ipso facto 
excommunicated, and forbade their burial in consecrated ground—which 
included every cemetery in Paris. Voltaire pointed the contradiction: 


Actors are paid wages by the King, and excommunicated by the Church; they are ordered by the 
King to play every evening, and forbidden to play at all by the ritual. If they do not play they are put 
into prison [as happened when His Majesty’s Players went on strike]; if they play they are [at death] 
cast into the sewers. We delight to live with them, and object to be buried with them; we admit them 


to our tables, and close our cemeteries to them.® 


Adrienne Lecouvreur, the greatest French actress of her time, illustrated these 
antitheses in her life and death. Born near Reims in 1692, she came to Paris at 
the age of ten. Living near the Thédatre-Francais, she found her way into it 
frequently, and imitated at home the tragediennes whom she admired from the 
parterre. At fourteen she organized a company of amateurs, which performed on 
private stages. The actor Le Grand gave her lessons, and secured a place for her 
in a troupe acting in Strasbourg. For years, like Moliére, she played in the 
provinces, passing from role to role, and doubtless from one romance to another. 
Longing for love, she found only lechers; two of them in succession left her 
pregnant and refused her marriage; at eighteen she bore a daughter, at twenty- 
four another. By 1715 she was back in Paris, for young Voltaire met her there 
and then, and was for a time something more than a friend.’ In 1717 she was the 
leading lady at the Thédatre-Frangais, the haunt and aspiration of her youth. 

Like many famous actresses, she was not particularly beautiful; she was 
rather stout, and her features were irregular. But she had an indescribable grace 
in carriage and manners, a seductive music in her voice, a light of fire and 
feeling in her dark eyes, a mobile and noble expression in her face; her every 
action expressed personality. She refused to follow the oratorical style of speech 
that had been made traditional in French acting by the long, rectangular form of 
the early theaters; she resolved to act her part and speak her lines as naturally on 


the boards as in real life, except for the distinct articulation and added volume of 
voice needed to carry her words to the farthest auditors. In her brief career she 
accomplished a revolution in histrionic art. This was founded also in her depth of 
feeling, her capacity to convey the passion and tenderness of love, the full pathos 
or terror of a tragic scene. She excelled in the difficult art of listening actively 
and expressively while others spoke. 

Old men praised her, youths lost their hearts and wits over her. Young 
Charles Augustin de Ferriol, Comte d’Argental, who was to be the “angel” and 
agent of Voltaire, developed for her an ardor that alarmed his mother, who, 
fearing that he would propose marriage and be accepted, vowed to send him to 
the colonies. When Adrienne heard of this she wrote to Mme. de Ferriol (March 
22, 1721) assuring her that she would discourage the youth’s addresses: 


I will write to him whatever you please. I will never see him again if you desire it. But do not 
threaten to send him to the end of the world. He can be useful to his country; he can be the delight of 
his friends; he will crown you with satisfaction and fame; you have only to guide his talents and let 


his virtues act.® 


She was right; d’Argental rose to be a councilor of the Parlement of Paris. In his 
eighty-fifth year, going through the papers his mother had left, he came upon 
this letter, of which he had known nothing before. 

Adrienne in her turn experienced all the rapture and desolation of love and 
rejection. Often to her performances came the young Prince Maurice of Saxony, 
not yet swollen with victories, but so handsome and romantic that when he 
pledged her his lifelong devotion she thought that this was the hero she had long 
awaited. (When it comes to pledging lifelong devotion men have as many lives 
as a cat.) She accepted him as her lover (1721), and for a time they lived in such 
cooing fidelity that Paris compared them to La Fontaine’s amorous turtledoves. 
But the young soldier, already a maréchal de camp, dreamed of kingdoms; we 
have seen him running off to Kurland to seek a crown, half financed by 
Adrienne’s savings. 

She consoled herself in his absence by establishing a salon. It was not without 
intellectual profit that she had learned the elegance of Racine and the ideas of 
Moliére; she had become one of the best-educated women in France. Her friends 
were not casual admirers, but men and women who liked her mind. Fontenelle, 
Voltaire, d’Argental, the Comte de Caylus came regularly to her dinners; and 
some titled ladies were glad to join that sparkling company. 

In 1728 the defeated soldier of fortune returned to Paris. Absence had cooled 
his glands; he discovered that Adrienne was four years his senior, being now 
thirty-six; and a dozen rich women were offering to share his bed. One of them 


was almost as royal as himself, Louise de Lorraine, Duchesse de Bouillon, 
granddaughter of Poland’s noble hero Jan Sobieski. She paraded Maurice so 
boldly in her box at the Thédtre-Frangais that Adrienne faced that box when, 
with some emphasis, she recited angry lines from Racine’s Phédre: 


Je ne suis point de ces femmes hardies 


Qui, portant dans le crime une tranquille paix, 
9 


Ont su se faire un front qui ne rougit jamais 
—“T am not one of those brazen women who, bringing into crime a [show of] 
tranquil peace, have learned to put on a front that never blushes with shame.” 

In July, 1729, Siméon Bouret, abbé and painter of miniatures, informed Mlle. 
Lecouvreur that two masked agents of a court lady had proposed to him to give 
the actress some poisoned pills, for which service he was to receive 6,600 livres. 
Adrienne notified the police. They arrested the abbé and questioned him 
severely, but he persisted in his story. She wrote a characteristic letter to the 
lieutenant of police, asking him to free the abbé: 


I have talked with him and made him talk often and for a long time, and he always answered 
connectedly and intelligently. It is not that I wish what he said to be true; I have a hundred times 
more reason to wish he may be crazy. Ah, would to God I had only to solicit his pardon! But if he is 
innocent, think, monsieur, what an interest I ought to take in his fate, and how cruel this uncertainty 


is to me. Do not consider my profession or my birth; deign to see my soul, which is sincere and laid 


bare in this letter.!° 


The Duc de Bouillon, however, insisted that the abbé should be detained. He was 
released several months later, still adhering to his story. We do not yet know if it 
was true. 

In February, 1730, Mile. Lecouvreur began to suffer from a diarrhea that grew 
daily worse. She continued her roles at the theater, but early in March she had to 
be carried from the theater in a faint. On March 15, with her last strength, she 
played Jocaste in Voltaire’s Oedipe. On the seventeenth she took to her bed, 
bleeding mortally from severe inflammation of the bowels. The Maréchal no 
longer came to her; only Voltaire and d’Argental attended her in this tragic and 
humiliating end. She died on March 20 in Voltaire’s arms.’ 

Since she had refused the last rites of the Church,'! canon law forbade her 
burial in consecrated ground. A friend engaged two torchbearers to take her 
body in a hackney coach and bury her clandestinely on the banks of the Seine, in 
what became the Rue de Bourgogne. (In that same year 1730 Anne Oldfield, an 
English actress, was buried with public honors in Westminster Abbey.) Voltaire 
wrote (1730) a poem, La Mort de Mademoiselle Lecouvreur, passionately 


denouncing the indignity of this burial. 


Tous les coeurs sont émus de ma douleur mortelle, 
J’entends de tous cétés les beaux-arts éperdus 
S’écrier en pleurant, “Melpomeéne n’est plus!” 
Que direz-vous, race future, 

Lorsque vous apprendrez la flétrissante injure 
Qu’ a ces arts désolés font des hommes cruels? 

Ils privent de la sépulture 

Celle qui dans la Gréce aurait eu des autels. 

Je les ai vus soumis, autour d’elles empressés; 
Sitét qu’elle n’est plus, elle est donc criminelle! 
Elle a charmé le monde, et vous l’en punissez! 
Non, ces bords désormais ne seront plus profanes; 
Ils contiennent ta cendre, et ce triste tombeau, 
Honoré par nos chants, consacré par tes mdnes, 


Est pour nous un temple nouveau!!! 


The greatest dramatist of this period was, of course, Voltaire. He had many 
rivals, among them Prosper Jolyot de Crébillon, an old survival who should have 
been long since dead. From 1705 to 1711 Crébillon had produced successful 
plays; then, convinced by the decided failure of his Xerxés (1714) and Sémiramis 
(1717) that he was through, he had retired from authorship, and fallen into a 
poverty consoled in his garret by his tender collection of ten dogs, fifteen cats, 
and some ravens. In 1745 Mme. de Pompadour rescued him with a pension and a 
sinecure, and arranged for an edition of his collected works to be published by 
the government press. He came to Versailles to thank her; ill, she received him 
while she remained in her bed; as he bent to kiss her hand Louis XV entered. 
“Madame,” cried the septuagenarian, “I am undone; the King has surprised us 
together.”'* Louis enjoyed this flash of wit, and joined Pompadour in urging him 
to complete his abandoned play on Catiline. She and the court attended and 
applauded the premiere (1748), and Crébillon again thrilled with fame and 
francs. In 1754, aged eighty, he produced his last play. He survived eight years 
more, happy with his animals. 

Voltaire did not enjoy this appearance of a competitor from the grave. But he 
had also to face, in comedy, the rivalry of the versatile and effervescent 
Marivaux. Pierre Carlet de Chamblain de Marivaux became a satirist when, by 
chance, he saw his seventeen-year-old sweetheart practicing her seductive 
charms before a mirror. His heart was only momentarily sprained, for his father 
was the rich director of the mint at Riom, and many a young lady yearned to be 
Pierre’s wife. He married for love, and surprised Paris by leading a life of sexual 


sobriety. He joined the salon of Mme. de Tencin, and may have learned there the 
gay wit, elegant phrasing, and subtle feeling that went into the marivaudage of 
his plays. 

His first success was Arlequin poli par l’amour, which ran for twelve 
successive nights at the Thédatre des Italiens in 1720. Just as he was sipping his 
royalties he lost most of his money in the crash of Law’s bank. We are told that 
he retrieved his fortune with his pen,'’ writing a long succession of comedies 
that amused Paris with their graceful badinage and clever plots. The most 
famous of them, Le Jeu de l’amour et du hasard (The Game of Love and 
Chance), turned on the simultaneous but unconcerted resolve of two couples to 
test the devotion of their as-yet-unseen fiancé(e)s by an exchange of garb and 
manner between master and man, mistress and maid, developing through a 
concatenation of coincidences as absurd as Desdemona’s handkerchief. The 
women of Paris were better pleased than the men with the love tangles in these 
plays, and their tender sentiment. Here too, as in Versailles and the salons, as in 
Watteau and Boucher, woman ruled, and had the deciding word; and the analysis 
of feeling replaced the problems of politics and the heroics of war. The 
masculine comedy of Moliére gave way before the feminine comedy that ruled 
the French stage (barring Beaumarchais) to the days of Scribe, Dumas fils, and 
Sardou. 


II. THE FRENCH NOVEL 


It was this same Marivaux who gave a new form to the novel in France. In 
1731 he published Part I of La Vie de Marianne. It was well received; he 
continued to offer further installments until 1741, when there were eleven; he 
left it unfinished (though he survived till 1763) because his aim had been not so 
much to tell a tale as to analyze character, particularly in woman, especially in 
love. Nothing could be more arresting than the opening scene: a band of robbers 
hold up a stagecoach, and kill everybody in it except Marianne, who survives to 
tell the story in her old age. The heroine and supposed author keeps her 
intriguing anonymity to the end; she transmits the manuscript to a friend with the 
caution, “Do not forget that you have promised never to say who I am; I wish to 
be known only to you.””4 

As her parents were among the casualties, Marianne is brought up by a 
charitable bourgeoise, becomes a salesgirl in a lingerie shop, and swells into 
charms that arouse M. de Climal. He brings her small gifts, then costly gifts, and 
soon asks for her person as his reward. She rejects him, and sends back his 


presents after some hesitations which Marivaux describes with delicate 
understanding. We should have said that meanwhile she had met Climal’s 
nephew, M. de Valville, who has less money than his uncle, but also less years. 
Valville, however, keeps Marianne in suspense for a thousand pages, and goes 
off with another woman; at which point Marivaux’s story ends. 

This was the outstanding psychological novel of eighteenth-century France, 
to be rivaled only by Choderlos de Laclos’ Liaisons dangereuses (1782). It 
recalled Mme. de La Fayette’s Princesse de Cléves (1678), hardly equaled it in 
delicacy of feeling or beauty of style, but surpassed it in the dissection of motive 
and sentiment. Here is a woman who, like Richardson’s Pamela, preserves her 
honor, but for its marketable worth; she knows that women have only frail and 
perishable values to offer for the monogamous support of the polygamous male. 
It is a subtler picture than Richardson’s. Pamela (1740) was begun nine years 
after Marianne, and may have been influenced by it; in return Richardson’s 
Clarissa (1747) helped Rousseau’s La Nouvelle Héloise. 

Marivaux reflected the sturdy and cautious morals of the middle class; 
Crébillon fils found his interest in the reckless license of the aristocracy. Known 
as “Crébillon le gai” in contrast to his father, “Crébillon le tragique” (who 
called his son the worst of his many productions), Claude Prosper Jolyot de 
Crébillon grew up in the Paris of the Regency, whose morals quite outweighed 
his Jesuit education. For several years he shared his father’s garret, ravens, dogs, 
and cats. In 1734, aged twenty-seven, he achieved fame by his novel L’Ecumoire 
—The Surface-Skimmer; this might have been the title of all his heroes and 
books, for in them love, as Chamfort put it, is merely the “contact of two 
skins.”!° The story was laid in Japan, but it was so transparent a satire on Church 
and state in France, and on the tiny Duchesse du Maine (“the Fairy Cucumber”), 
that Cardinal Fleury banished him from Paris for five years. 

Returning, the author issued in 1740 his most notorious novel, Le Sopha, 
which earned him a briefer banishment. The scene was Agra, but the morals 
were Parisian. The “sultan” is bored, and calls for stories. The young courtier 
Amanzei obliges by telling how, in a previous incarnation, he had been a sofa; 
and he recalls some of the sins that had tested his springs. The succession of 
adulteries is increasingly detailed. Crébillon took special delight in the story of 
Almahide and Mochles, who, after verbose boasting of their chastity, confess 
that their thoughts are as unchaste as other people’s conduct; they conclude that 
there could be no greater guilt in the action than in the thought; whereupon they 
suit the deed to the word. This, however, was an exceptional case; Crébillon’s 
women usually require some financial quid for their quo; so Amina counted her 
quid carefully, and “complied with her lover’s desire only after she had made 


quite sure that he had not blundered in his arithmetic.” '® 


The book had its calculated success, and found readers in many languages, all 
addicted to irregular conjugations. Laurence Sterne confessed to having been 
influenced by the novels of Crébillon; Horace Walpole preferred them to 
Fielding’s; the virtuous Thomas Gray’s conception of Paradise was “to read 
eternally new romances by Marivaux and Crébillon.”'’ Lady Henrietta Stafford 
rushed over from England, became Crébillon’s mistress, the mother of his child, 
then his wife; we are told that he “made her a model husband.”?® In 1752 he 
joined Alexis Piron and Charles Collé in founding the Caveau (Cave), a club for 
gay wits notable for irreverence and pranks. In 1759, by a reductio ad absurdum, 
he was appointed royal censor of literature; and when, after irritating delays, his 
father died (1762), the son inherited his pension. All’s well that ends well. 

Crébillon’s books lost their popularity long before his death, but meanwhile a 
learned cleric had written a novel that still lives and moves today. The life of 
Antoine Francois Prévost d’Exiles, known as the Abbé Prévost, was as varied 
and troubled as the careers that came from his pen. Born in Artois in 1697, 
educated by the Jesuits, he became a novice in the Jesuit order (1713), left it to 
join the army, worked his way up to a commission, fell in love, suffered a 
broken heart, and became a Benedictine monk (1719) and priest (1726). 
Thenceforth, marvelous to relate, he supported himself almost entirely by his 
pen. 

Even before abandoning monastic life he had begun a romance, Mémoires et 
aventures d’un homme de qualité, of which the first four volumes were 
published at Paris in 1728. After a year in England he moved to Holland. In 
1730 he began to publish a second romance, Le Philosophe anglais, ou Histoire 
de Monsieur Cleveland, fils naturel de Cromwell; this—one of the earliest 
historical novels—he drew out to eight volumes in the next nine years. In 1731 
he published at Amsterdam Volumes V-VII of the Mémoires; Volume VII was 
separately published at Paris (1731) as Les Aventures du chevalier des Grieux et 
de Manon Lescaut, par Monsieur D. It was forbidden by the French government, 
and entered at once upon its still continuing popularity. “Paris,” we are told, 
“went wild over it; ... people rushed for the book as if to a fire.”'® 

The story of Manon is enclosed in a clumsy mechanism of make-believe. 
Twelve prostitutes are in a vehicle en route to Le Havre for deportation to 
America. The Marquis, the nameless “man of quality” who is supposed to author 
all seven volumes of the Mémories, is struck by the beauty of one of the girls, 
whose face is later described as one “that could bring back the world to 
idolatry.”*° He sees also the desolate Chevalier des Grieux, who gazes in tears at 
his former mistress, Manon, and mourns that he is too bankrupt to follow her 


into exile. The Marquis, doubly touched, gives Des Grieux four louis d’or, which 
enabled the Chevalier to accompany Manon to Louisiana. Two years later the 
Marquis sees him at Calais, and takes him home. The remainder of the little 
volume is Des Grieux’s account of his romance. 

He was an exemplary, wellborn youth, who excelled in everything at college 
in Amiens. His parents intended him for the order of the Knights of Malta, and 
in their fond hopes “they already had me wearing the Cross.”*! But Manon 
passed by, and all was changed. She was then fifteen; he was seventeen, and 
“had never given a thought to the difference of the sexes.” This arrested 
development was at once accelerated. Manon tells him that she has been sent to 
Amiens, against her will, to become a nun. He offers to rescue her; they elope to 
Paris. Their mutual admiration seemed a sufficient covenant; “we dispensed with 
the rites of the Church, and found ourselves man and wife without having given 
it a thought.” His brother discovers him, has him arrested, and takes him back to 
the father, who informs him that Manon has already become the mistress of the 
banker Monsieur B. Des Grieux proposes to go and kill B.; the father locks up 
his son. A friend, Tiburge, comes, confirms the claim that Manon is B.’s 
mistress, and urges Des Grieux to take holy orders. The youth enters the 
Seminary of St.-Sulpice, and becomes an abbé. “I thought myself absolutely 
purged from the wickedness of love.” Two years later he comes up for public 
examination and disputation at the Sorbonne. Manon is in the audience; she 
makes her way to him, confesses her infidelity, but swears that she has sinned 
with B. only to raise money for Des Grieux. They elope again. 

They take a house in suburban Chaillot. They live expensively on the sixty 
thousand francs received by Manon from Monsieur B.; Des Grieux, dis-abbéed 
and re-chevaliered, hopes to win forgiveness and francs from his father, or to 
inherit property on his father’s death. They are robbed, and find themselves 
suddenly penniless. “I realized then that one can love money without being a 
miser.... I knew Manon; ... however faithful and fond she might be in good 
fortune, one could not count on her in want. She cared too much for pleasure and 
plenty to sacrifice them for me.”” And he loves her more than honor. He lets her 
brothers teach him how to cheat at cards. He wins a small fortune, but is robbed 
again. Manon leaves him for a wealthy old voluptuary, explaining in a note, “I 
am working to make my Chevalier rich and happy.” He joins with her in a plot 
to get money out of the old man; they succeed, abscond, are arrested. She is 
committed to the common hospital as a prostitute, he is sent to a monastery. 
From this he escapes by shooting dead the porter who guards the gate. He 
borrows money and bribes the hospital attendants to let Manon escape. She vows 
eternal love. 


When their funds are exhausted she allows a moneyed heir to set her up as 
mistress. She is again arrested, and Des Grieux’s father persuades the authorities 
to deport her. Des Grieux attempts to rescue her en route; failing, he embarks 
with her to New Orleans. There she learns to bear poverty, and to give Des 
Grieux complete fidelity. They return to the practices of religion. But the 
colonial governor’s son falls in love with her. As she and Des Grieux have still 
neglected to secure a legal marriage, the governor exercises his right to assign 
her to any colonist; he bids her accept his son. Des Grieux kills the son in a duel. 
He and Manon escape from New Orleans into the wilderness, on foot. After 
weary miles she faints, and dies. “For two days and two nights I stayed with my 
lips pressed to the face and hands of my dear Manon.” He digs her grave there 
with his hands, buries her, and lies down on the grave to die. But his good friend 
Tiburge, who meanwhile has come from France, finds him, and takes him back 
to Calais, to the Marquis, to tell his tale. 

Manon Lescaut became the fountainhead of a Mississippi of romans 
larmoyants, romances wet with tears. Every woman, even if she is not “at heart a 
rake,” weeps over Manon’s grave and Des Grieux’s grief, forgiving her financial 
stratagems and his caitiff crimes. Prévost struck a new note by endowing his 
hero and heroine with so many faults; he made them real by baring Manon’s 
supreme love of pleasure, and her lover’s capacity for parasitism, cheating, theft, 
and homicide; she is an old type of heroine, he is assuredly a new type of hero. 
The book might have reached a starker power had he been left to die on Manon’s 
grave. 

Perhaps Prévost told the story with such feeling because he had himself all 
the ardor of Des Grieux. It was an autobiography before the event. But he was 
no parasitic idler. He translated the three enormous novels of Richardson into 
French, and these translations inaugurated in France that craze for Richardson 
which found such diverse expression in Rousseau and Diderot. He translated 
Middleton’s Life of Cicero, and Hume’s History of England. He wrote several 
minor novels, and many volumes of the Histoire générale des voyages. In 1733, 
at Amsterdam, he fell in love with another man’s mistress. Learning that the 
Benedictines had secured an order for his imprisonment, he fled to England, 
taking the lady with him. In London he earned his bread by tutoring. On 
December 15 he was arrested on a charge by one of his pupils that he had forged 
a note for fifty pounds—a crime for which the statutory penalty was death. He 
was soon released, for reasons unknown. He returned to France (1734) and 
rejoined the Benedictine order. In 1753 he was appointed to the Priory of St.- 
Georges-de-Gennes. 

His death, ten years later, led to a legend told as fact by his grandniece to 


Sainte-Beuve: that Prévost was stricken with apoplexy while walking in the 
woods of Chantilly; that a doctor, thinking him dead, cut him open to find the 
cause of his death; that Prévost was still alive, but that the post-mortem killed 
him.** The story is now generally rejected.” 

Prévost’s influence was immense. It shared in shaping Rousseau’s La 
Nouvelle Héloise; it moved the toug-hminded, tenderhearted Diderot to write 
sentimental drames larmoyants; it took a completely idealistic turn in Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie; it reappeared in the Dame aux camélias 
(1848) of Dumas fils; it played a part in the Romantic movement till Flaubert 
introduced Madame Bovary (1857); and Manon still lives and dies in opera. 


IV. MINOR SAGES 


Another abbé returns to our story, and this time we must give him his due. 
We have seen Charles Irénée Castel, Abbé de Saint-Pierre, shocking the 
diplomats at Utrecht (1712) with Mémoire pour rendre la paix perpétuelle, 
which was to fascinate both Rousseau and Kant. And we have seen him 
proposing to the Club de |’Entresol a medley of ideas and reforms so advanced 
that Cardinal Fleury felt inspired to close the club and save the state (1731). 
What were these ideas? 

Like so many rebels, his mind was sharpened by a Jesuit education. It did not 
take him long to shed the popular faith; and though he continued to profess 
Catholicism, he did it some sly damage by his Discourse against 
Mohammedanism, in which his arguments, like Voltaire’s in Mahomet, could 
readily be applied to orthodox Christianity. His Physical Explanation of “the 
pretended miracles told by Protestants, schismatics, and Mohammedans” was 
obviously intended to question Catholic miracles as well. 

In 1717, and again in 1729, he republished in expanded form his Projet de 
paix perpétuelle. He pleaded with the sovereigns of Europe, including the 
Sultan, to enter into a sacred pact that would mutually guarantee their present 
possessions, would renounce war as a means of settling international disputes, 
and would submit these to a European Union armed with force to compel the 
acceptance of its decisions. He drew up a model charter for the Union, with rules 
of procedure for its assembly, and specified the financial contributions to be 
made to the Union by each member state. He could not be expected to foresee 
that the Congress of Vienna (1815) would form on these lines a Holy Alliance to 
perpetuate monarchical and feudal institutions, and suppress all revolutionary 
movements. 


No difficulties could shake the confidence of the resilient abbé. He adopted 
with religious ardor the rising faith in progress; and in Observations on the 
Continuous Progress of Universal Reason (1737) he proclaimed, long before 
Condorcet, the indefinite perfectibility of mankind through the agency of reason 
in scientists and governments. After all, he mused, the human race, on accepted 
authority, is not more than seven or eight thousand years old; therefore it is only 
“in the infancy of reason”; what may we not expect of its virile youth six 
thousand years hence, and of its glorious flowering in the maturity of mankind a 
hundred thousand years from now?” 

Saint-Pierre foresaw our modern problem: that while science and knowledge 
have made immense advances, there has been no commensurate progress in 
morals or politics; knowledge implements vice as much as it enlightens morality. 
How could the growth of knowledge be turned to the improvement of conduct in 
individuals and nations? In A Project to Perfect the Governments of States 
(1737) Saint-Pierre proposed the formation of a Political Academy, to be 
composed of the wisest men in the land, and to act as an advisory body to the 
ministers of state in matters of social or moral reform. He made many specific 
proposals: universal education under governmental (not ecclesiastical) control, 
religious toleration, marriage of the clergy, the unification of French laws, the 
promotion of public welfare by the state, and the enlargement of national 
revenues by progressive taxes on incomes and inheritances.*° The abbé in 1725 
added to the French language the word bienfaisance, beneficence, to distinguish 
the humanitarianism that he preferred to the condescending charities of the Old 
Regime. And long before Helvétius and Bentham he laid down the utilitarian 
principle that “the value of a book, of a regulation, of an institution, or of any 
public work is proportioned to the number and grandeur of the actual pleasures it 
produces, and of the future pleasures which it is calculated to procure for the 
greatest number of men.”*’ Most of the basic ideas of the philosophes appeared 
as a prelude in Saint-Pierre, even to the hope for an enlightened king as an agent 
of reform. With all his simplicity, naiveté, and prolixity he was one of the 
seminal minds of the Enlightenment. 


Charles Pinot Duclos must have scorned him as a visionary quite uncongenial 
to a realistic mind. Born at Dinan in Brittany, he kept to the end the sturdy, 
cautious, obstinate character of the Breton. Son of a well-to-do bourgeois, and of 
a mother who died at 101, he had in him the iron to survive his wild youth in the 
Paris of the Regency. He received his higher education from the Jesuits and the 
filles de joie, sowing wild oats lavishly and sharpening his wit in the cafés. Soon 
his reputation for repartee gave him access to society and the salons. He added to 


his fame with a novel, Histoire de la baronne de Luz (1741), which was almost 
an indictment of God. The Baroness repels all other assaults upon her marital 
fidelity, but yields herself to a corrupt magistrate to save the life of her husband, 
implicated in a conspiracy against the King. She is twice raped. In hysterical 
anger she cries out, “Cruel Heaven! In what way have I deserved your hatred? 
Can it be that virtue is hateful to you?””® 

Despite the tenor and eroticism of this book Duclos was elected to the 
Academy in 1746 through the influence of Mme. de Pompadour. He entered 
vigorously into its operations, reorganized it, and brought it into vitalizing touch 
with the literature and philosophy of the time. In 1751 he succeeded Voltaire as 
historiographer to the King; in 1754 he maneuvered the election of d’ Alembert 
to the Academy; in 1755 he was elected its permanent secretary, and remained 
its dominating spirit till his death. He won the Academy to liberal ideas, but he 
deplored the precipitancy of d’Holbach, Helvétius, and Diderot. “This band of 
little atheists,” he said, “will end by driving me back to the confessional.” 

We remember him chiefly for his Considérations sur les moeurs de ce siécle 
(1750),"" a work of calm and often penetrating analysis of French morals and 
character. Written before he was forty-five, it begins with the solemnity of a 
senile sage: “I have lived; I wish to be useful to those who shall live.” He regrets 
that “the most civilized peoples are not also the most virtuous.” 


The happiest epoch would be that in which virtue would not be considered a merit. When it 


begins to be remarked, manners are already altered; and if it becomes an object of ridicule, that is 
29 


the last stage of corruption. 
“The great defect of the Frenchman,” in his judgment, “is to have always a 
youthful character; thereby he is often amiable, rarely stable; he has almost no 
age of maturity, but passes from youth to decrepitude.... The Frenchman is the 
child of Europe”*’—just as Paris is its playground. Duclos does not entirely 
sympathize with the Age of Reason, which he feels swirling around him: “I am 
not sure that I have too high an opinion of my century, but it seems to me that a 
certain fermentation of reason tends to develop everywhere.”*! 


We declaim a great deal in these days against prejudices; perhaps we have too much destroyed 
them. Prejudice is a kind of common law among men.... In this matter I cannot avoid blaming those 
writers who, ... wishing to attack a superstition (a motive that could be praiseworthy and useful if 
the discussion were kept on a philosophical plane), sap the foundations of morality and weaken the 
bonds of society.... The sad effect which they produce on their readers is to make, of the young, bad 


citizens and scandalous criminals, and to engender unhappiness in old age. 


Grimm, the Parisian correspondent of foreign dignitaries, was one of many 


who resented these delicate aspersions on philosophy by one who had sampled 
many bosoms—“When one has a cold heart and a spoiled taste, he should not 
write on morals and the arts”;*° but Grimm had been Duclos’ rival for the favors 
of Mme. d’Epinay. The Mémories of that tender lady picture Duclos as rough 
and tyrannical in possession, and coarsely bitter in defeat; but Grimm edited 
those Mémories. If we may believe these hot and tearful pages, Madame drove 
Duclos from her home as a treacherous satyr. The learned Academician 
wandered to other beds and other lands, and so, at sixty-seven, to death. 


Luc de Clapiers, Marquis de Vauvenargues, was more lovable. At the age of 
eighteen he joined the army, drunk with Plutarch and with ambition to earn glory 
in the service of the King. He took part in the disastrous adventure of Maréchal 
de Belle-Isle in the Bohemian campaign of 1741-43; in the bitter retreat from 
Prague his legs were frozen; he fought at Dettingen (1743), but his health was so 
impaired that he was soon afterward retired from the army. He sought 
employment as a diplomat, and through Voltaire’s help was on the point of 
securing it, when an attack of smallpox disfigured his face. His eyesight began to 
fail, and a chronic consumptive cough disabled him from active life. 

Books became his consolation. After all, he said, “the best things are the most 
common; you can purchase the mind of Voltaire for a crown.”** He warned 
against judging books by their weight; “even the best authors talk too much,” 
and many are ponderously obscure; “clearness is the ormament of deep 
thought.”*° The volume that he himself sent to the press in 1746 was a seventy- 
five-page Introduction a la connoissance de Il’ esprit humain, followed by 607 
réflexions et maximes in 115 pages. A year later, in a dingy Paris hotel, he died, 
aged thirty-two, the Mozart and Keats of French philosophy. 

“Philosophy,” said Vauvenargues, “has its fashions, like dress, music, and 
architecture.”°® His own ideas took little color from his time. Only a few years 
before Rousseau’s idealization of nature and equality, he pictured “nature” as a 
brutal struggle for power, and equality as a delusion. 


Among kings, among peoples, among individuals, the stronger gives himself rights over the 
weaker, and the same rule is followed by animals and inanimate beings, so that everything in the 


universe is executed by violence; and this order, which we blame with some semblance of justice, is 


the most general law, the most immutable, and the most important in nature.°” 


All men are born unfree and unequal. 


It is not true that equality is a law of nature. Nature has made nothing equal; her sovereign law is 


subordination and dependence.... He who is born to obey will obey even on the throne.?® 


As for free will, that too is a myth. “The will is never the first cause of an action, 
it is the last spring.” If you give the classic instance of free will, that you can 
choose odd or even “at will,” Vauvenargues replies: “If I choose even, it is 
because the necessity of making a choice offers itself to my thought at the instant 
that ‘even’ is present to it.”*? The belief in God, however, is indispensable; only 
through that faith, Vauvenargues felt, could life and history have any meaning 
other than everlasting strife and final defeat.” 

The most individual feature of Vauvenargues’ philosophy is his defense of 
the passions. They must not be destroyed, for they are the root of personality, 
genius, and all vigor of thought. 


The mind is the eye of the soul, but not its force. Its force is in the heart; that is to say, in the 


passions. The most enlightened reason does not give us the power to act and to will. ui” Great 
thoughts come from the heart.... Perhaps we owe to the passions the greatest accomplishments of 


the intellect. ...4* Reason and feeling advise and supplement each other tum by turn. Whoever 
consults only one of them, and renounces the other, foolishly deprives himself of a part of the 


resources given us for our conduct.*? 


Vauvenargues admitted the pervasiveness of self-love, but refused to consider 
it a vice, since it is the first necessity of nature’s first law, self-preservation. 
Neither is ambition a vice, it is a necessary spur; “the love of glory makes great 
careers of nations.”** He adds that “one is not born to glory if he does not 
recognize the value of time.”*’ There are real vices, however, which must be 
controlled by laws and moral codes; and “the science of government lies in 
guiding them [vices] to the public good.”*° There are real virtues too, and “the 
first days of spring have less grace and charm than the growth of virtue in a 
youth.”4” 

Despite his concessions to Hobbes and La Rochefoucauld, and despite his 
own experience of evil in life, Vauvenargues kept his faith in mankind. Said his 
friend Marmontel: 


He knew the world and did not despise it. Friend of men, he ranked vice among the misfortunes 
[rather than among the crimes] of men, and pity held in his heart the place of indignation and hatred. 
... He never humiliated anyone.... An unalterable serenity concealed his pains from the eyes of his 
friends. To sustain adversity one needed only his example; seeing the equanimity of his spirit, we 


did not dare be unhappy before him.*8 


Voltaire described him as “the most unfortunate of men, and the most 
tranquil.”“° 

One of the most gracious aspects of French literature in the eighteenth 
century is the warm sympathy and friendly aid that Voltaire, apostle of reason, 


extended to Vauvenargues, defender of Pascal and the “heart.” The youthful 
philosopher confessed his admiration for “a man who honors our century, and 
who is not less great, nor less celebrated, than his predecessors.”°° And the older 
man wrote to him in a moment of modesty: “If you had been born a few years 
earlier, my writings would have had more worth.”*' The most eloquent passage 
in all the hundred volumes of Voltaire is his funeral eulogy of Vauvenargues.”” 


V. MONTESQUIEU: 1689-1755 


1. Persian Letters 


Voltaire found it harder to like Montesquieu, for The Spirit of Laws (1748) 
was generally rated the greatest intellectual production of the age. It appeared 
when its author was fifty-nine; it was the fruit of fifty years of experience, forty 
years of study, twenty of composition. 

Charles Louis de Secondat, Baron de La Bréde et de Montesquieu, was born 
at La Bréde, near Bordeaux in the country of Montaigne, on January 18, 1689. 
He boasted good-humoredly of descent from those Goths who, after conquering 
the Roman Empire, “established everywhere monarchy and liberty.”°? In any 
case he belonged to the nobility, both of sword and of robe: his father was chief 
justice at Guienne, and his mother brought as her dowry the castle and domain of 
La Bréde. At the moment of his birth a beggar presented himself at the castle 
gate; he was brought in and fed, and was made the godfather of the child, 
allegedly in the hope that Charles would never forget the poor.** The boy’s first 
three years were spent at nurse among the village peasants. At eleven he was 
sent to the college of the Oratorians at Juilly, twenty miles from Paris. At sixteen 
he returned to Bordeaux to study law; at nineteen he received his law degree. 

The death of his father (1713) left him, at twenty-four, considerable property 
and moderate wealth; he was to speak frequently of “my domain” and “my 
vassals,”*? and we shall find him firmly upholding feudalism. A year later he was 
admitted to the Bordeaux Parlement as a councilor and magistrate. In 1716 his 
uncle, who had bought the presidency of the Parlement, bequeathed to him his 
fortune and his office. Later Montesquieu would defend “the sale of 
employments” as “good in monarchical states, because it makes it the profession 
of persons of family to undertake tasks which they would not assume from 
disinterested motives alone.”°® While retaining the presidency of the Parlement, 
he spent most of his time in study. He made experiments, presented papers on 
physics and physiology to the Academy of Bordeaux, and planned a “geological 


history of the earth.” He never wrote it, but the material he gathered for it forced 
its way into The Spirit of Laws. 

He was thirty-two when he caught the mood and ear of Regency Paris with 
the most brilliant of his books. He did not give his name to the Lettres persanes 
(1721), for it contained passages hardly becoming a magistrate. Probably he took 
its scheme from L’Espion du Grand Seigneur (1684) of Giovanni Marana, in 
which an imaginary Turkish spy reported to the sultan, with some fetching 
ribaldry, the absurd beliefs and behavior of the Christians of Europe, and the 
delightful or murderous contrasts between Christian professions and practices. A 
similar device of picturing Occidental civilization as seen through Oriental eyes 
had been used in Addison’s Spectator; Charles Dufresny, in Amusements sérieux 
et comiques, had conceived the comments of a Siamese in Paris; Nicolas 
Gueudeville had shown French customs as seen by an American Indian. Antoine 
Galland’s translation of the Arabian Nights—Mille et une Nuits (1704—17)—had 
sharpened French interest in Mohammedan life; so had the travelogues of Jean 
(Sir John) Chardin and Jean Tavernier. From March to July, 1721, the Turkish 
ambassador treated Paris to the exotic charm of his dress and ways. Paris was 
ready for the Lettres persanes. Eight editions were sold out within a year. 

Montesquieu presented the letters as written by Rica and Usbek, two Persians 
traveling in France, and by their correspondents in Isfahan. The letters did not 
merely expose the foibles and prejudices of the French; they revealed also, 
through the writers themselves, the absurdities of Oriental conduct and creeds; 
laughing at these faults, the reader was compelled to accept with good grace the 
ridicule of his own. It was done with so light a touch—who could take offense at 
these unconscious epigrams, these rapier thrusts with politely buttoned foils? 
Moreover, certain of the letters contained alluring confidences from Usbek’s 
seraglio in Isfahan. Zachi, his favorite, writes to tell him how painfully she 
misses his passion; and Rica describes a Mohammedan lady’s conception of 
Paradise as a place where every good woman has a harem of handsome and 
virile men. Here Montesquieu let himself go into details in the reckless style of 
the Regency. 

Only during that interregnum could the political and religious heresies of the 
Lettres have escaped official rebuke. The old King was dead, the new one was a 
boy, the Regent was tolerant and gay; now Montesquieu could make his Persians 
laugh at a “magician” ruler who made people believe that paper was money 
(Law’s System had just crashed).°’ He could expose the corruption of the court, 
the idleness of spendthrift nobles, the maladministration of state finances. He 
could praise the ancient republics of Greece and Rome, and the modern 
republics of Holland and Switzerland. “Monarchy,” says Usbek, “is an abnormal 


condition which always degenerates into despotism.”°® (See below for a different 
view.) 

In Letters XI-XIV Usbek illustrates the nature of man and the problem of 
government by telling of the Troglodytes, whom he conceives to be Arabian 
descendants of the Troglodytai described by Herodotus” and Aristotle® as 
bestial tribes living in Africa.'Y Usbek’s Troglodytes, resenting governmental 
interference, killed thinking magistrates, and lived in a paradise of laissez-faire. 
Every seller took advantage of the consumer’s need, and raised the price of the 
product. When a strong man stole the wife of a weak man there was no law or 
magistrate to appeal to. Murder, rape, and robbery went unpunished except by 
private violence. When the inhabitants of the highlands suffered from drought, 
the lowlanders let them starve; when the lowlanders suffered from flood the 
highlanders let them starve. Soon the tribe died out. Two families survived by 
emigration; they practiced mutual aid, raised their children in religion and virtue, 
and “looked upon themselves as one single family; their flocks were almost 
always intermixed.”®! But as they increased in number they found their customs 
inadequate to govern them; they chose a king, and submitted to laws. Usbek’s 
conclusion: government is necessary, but fails in its function if it is not based on 
virtue in ruler and ruled. 

The religious heresies in the Persian Letters were more startling than the 
political. Rica observes that Negroes conceive God as black and the Devil as 
white; he suggests (like Xenophanes) that if triangles confabulated a theology, 
God would have three sides and sharp points. Usbek marvels at the power of 
another magician, called pope, who persuades people to believe that bread is not 
bread, and wine is not wine, “and a thousand things of a like nature.”® He laughs 
at the conflict between Jesuits and Jansenists. He is horrified by the Spanish and 
Portuguese Inquisition, where “dervishes [Dominican monks] cause men to be 
burned as they would burn straw.”® He smiles at rosaries and scapulars. He 
wonders how long the Catholic countries can survive in competition with 
Protestant peoples, for he thinks that the prohibition of divorce, and the celibacy 
of nuns and monks, will retard the growth of population in France, Italy and 
Spain (cf. twentieth-century Ireland); at this rate, Usbek calculates, Catholicism 
in Europe cannot last five hundred years more.“ Y Moreover, these idle and 
supposedly continent monks “hold in their hands almost all the wealth of the 
state. They are a miserly crew, always getting and never giving; they are 
continually hoarding their income to acquire capital. All this wealth falls as it 
were into a palsy; it is not circulated; it is not employed in trade, industry, or 
manufactures.”°° Usbek is troubled by the thought that Europe’s benighted 
infidels, who worship Christ instead of Allah and Mohammed, seem all destined 


to hell, but he has some hope that ultimately they will accept Islam and be 
saved.” 

Usbek, in a transparent parable, considers the Revocation (1685) of Henry 
IV’s tolerant Edict of Nantes: 


You know, Mirza, that some ministers of Shah Suleiman [Louis XIV] formed the design of 
obliging all the Armenians of Persia [the Huguenots] to quit the kingdom or become Mohammedans 
[Catholics], in the belief that our empire will continue polluted as long as it retains within its bosom 
these infidels.... The persecution of the Ghebers by our zealous Mohammedans has obliged them to 
fly in crowds into the Indies, and has deprived Persia of that people which labored so heartily.... 
Only one thing remained for bigotry to do, and that was to destroy industry, with the result that the 
Empire [France in 1713] fell of itself, carrying along with it that very religion which they wished to 
advance. 

If unbiased discussion were possible, I am not sure, Mirza, that it would not be a good thing for a 
state to have several religions.... History is full of religious wars; but ... it is not the multiplicity of 
religions which has produced wars; it is the intolerant spirit animating that one which believed itself 


in the ascendant.©8 


The ideas of the Persian Letters seem trite to us now, but when they were 
expressed they were for the author a matter of life and death, at least of 
imprisonment or banishment; they are trite now because the fight for freedom to 
express ideas was won. Because the Lettres persanes opened a way, Voltaire 
was able, thirteen years later, to issue his Lettres sur les Anglais, putting an 
English torch to French debris; these two books announced the Enlightenment. 
Montesquieu and his liberty survived his book because he was a noble and the 
Regent was tolerant. Even so he did not dare acknowledge his authorship, for 
there were some disapproving voices amid the general acclaim. D’Argenson, 
who himself would later criticize the government, thought “these are reflections 
of a kind which a witty man can easily make, but which a prudent man ought 
never allow to be printed.” And the cautious Marivaux added: “A man must be 
sparing of his wit on such subjects.” Montesquieu recalled: “When I had in some 
degree gained the esteem of the public, that of the official classes was lost, and I 
met with a thousand slights.”° 

Nevertheless he came to Paris to sip his fame in society and the salons. Mme. 
de Tencin, the Marquise de Lambert and the Marquise du Deffand all opened 
their hearths. Having left his wife behind at La Bréde, he had no difficulty 
falling in love with the ladies of Paris. He aimed high—at Marie Anne de 
Bourbon, sister of the Duc de Bourbon who became prime minister in 1723. For 
her, we are told, he composed a little prose poem, Le Temple de Gnide (1725), 
ecstatic with love. He anointed its wantonness by pretending that it was a 
translation from the Greek, and so obtained royal permission to print it. He 
pulled wires—especially those of Mme. de Prie—to secure admission to the 


Academy; the King objected that he was not a resident of Paris; he hurried to 
Bordeaux, resigned his presidency of its Parlement (1726), returned to Paris, and 
joined the Forty Immortals in 1728. 

In April he set out on a tour that took three years and covered parts of Italy, 
Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, the Rhineland, Holland, and England. He 
remained in England eighteen months (November, 1729, to August, 1731). 
There he formed a friendship with Chesterfield and other notables, was elected 
to the Royal Society of London and initiated into Freemasonry, was received by 
George II and Queen Caroline, attended Parliament, and fell in love with what 
he thought was the British constitution. Like Voltaire he went back to France 
strong in the admiration for liberty, yet sobered by contact with the problems of 
government. He retired to La Bréde, transformed his park into an English 
garden, and, except for occasional trips to Paris, gave himself up to the 
researches and writings that occupied the rest of his life. 


2. Why Rome Fell 


In 1734 he issued, unsigned but acknowledged, Considérations sur les causes 
de la grandeur des Romains et de leur décadence. He had submitted the 
manuscript to a Jesuit scholar, and had consented to eliminate passages that 
might give umbrage to the Church. The book did not and could not repeat the 
success of the Lettres persanes; it contained no indecencies, it dealt with a 
remote and complex subject, it was relatively conservative in politics and 
theology. Radicals did not relish the emphasis on moral decay as a cause of 
national decline, and they were not ready to appreciate the terse wisdom of such 
sentences as: “Those who have ceased to fear power can still respect 
authority.””° Today the little treatise is looked upon as a pioneer attempt at a 
philosophy of history, and as a classic of French prose, recalling Bossuet but 
adding brilliance to gravity. 

The subject invited the historian-philosopher, for it involved the whole gamut 
of a great civilization from birth to death, and exposed in broad scope and 
illuminating detail one of the basic processes of history—the dissolution that 
seems fated to follow any full evolution in individuals, religions, and states. 
Already there was a suspicion that France, after the collapse of le grand sieécle, 
had entered upon a long period of decay in empire, morals, literature, and art; the 
profane trinity of Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau had not yet appeared to 
challenge the intellectual supremacy of the seventeenth century. But the rising 
courage of the new age showed in the fact that Montesquieu, in explaining the 


course of history, considered only earthly causes, and quietly set aside, except 
for incidental obeisance, the Providence which, in Bossuet’s Discours sur 
l’histoire universelle (1681), had guided all events to divinely determined 
results. Montesquieu proposed to seek laws in history as Newton had sought 
them in space: 


It is not Fortune who governs the world, as we see from the history of the Romans.... There are 
general causes, moral or physical, which operate in every monarchy, raise it, maintain it, or 
overthrow it. All that occurs is subject to these causes; and if a particular cause, like the accidental 
result of a battle, has ruined a state, there was a general cause which made the downfall of this state 


ensue from a single battle. In a word, the principal movement [1’allure principale] draws with it all 


the particular occurrences.’! 


Consequently Montesquieu reduced the role of the individual in history. The 
individual, however great his genius, is but an instrument of the “general 
movement”; his importance is Duc not to his surpassing ability so much as to his 
falling in with what Hegel was to call the Zeitgeist, or spirit of the time. “If 
Caesar and Pompey had thought like Cato [had striven to preserve the powers of 
the Roman Senate], others would have come to the same ideas [to subordinate 
the Senate] as those of Caesar and Pompey, and the Republic, destined to perish 
[from internal causes] would have been led to ruin by some other hand.”” 

But this “destiny” was no mystical guidance or metaphysical force; it was a 
complex of factors producing the “principal movement”; and the main function 
of the philosophical historian, in Montesquieu’s view, is to ferret out each such 
factor, analyze it, and show its operation and relations. So the decline of Rome 
(he thought) was Duc first of all to a change from a republic—in which there had 
been a division and balance of powers—to an empire better fitted to govern 
dependencies, but so centering all rule in one city and one man as to destroy the 
liberty and vigor of the citizens and the provinces. To this prime cause were 
added other factors in the course of time: the spread of supine servility among 
the masses; the desire of the poor to be supported by the state; the weakening of 
character by wealth, luxury, and license; the influx of aliens unformed by Roman 
traditions and ready to sell their votes to the highest bidder; the corruption of 
central and provincial administrators; the depreciation of currency; the excess of 
taxation; the abandonment of farms; the sapping of martial virility by new 
religions and a long peace; the failure of military discipline; the ascendancy of 
the army over the civilian government; the preference of the army for making or 
unmaking emperors in Rome rather than for defending the frontiers from 
barbarian invasion ... Perhaps in reaction against the supernatural emphasis in 
Bossuet, Montesquieu made little account of those changes in religion which 


Gibbon was to stress as a main cause of the imperial collapse. 

But always Montesquieu came back to what he considered the prime factor in 
Rome’s decadence—the passage from republic to monarchy. By their republican 
maxims the Romans conquered a hundred peoples; but by the time they had 
accomplished this the republic could not subsist; and the maxims of the new 
government, contrary to those of the republic, caused the decline.”* However, 
when we go back to Chapter vi, and examine the maximes, or methods, by which 
the Roman Republic conquered “all the peoples,” we find a strange assortment: 
deceit, broken treaties, force, severe punishments, division of the enemy for 
piecemeal conquest (divide et impera), forcible reshuffling of populations, 
subverting resistant governments by subsidizing internal revolts, and other 
procedures familiar to statesmen. “The Romans used their allies to destroy an 
enemy, and then soon destroyed the destroyers.””* Apparently forgetting this 
description of republican maxims, or swallowing Machiavelli at one gulp, 
Montesquieu, in Chapter xvi, held up the Republic as an ideal of greatness, and 
deplored the Empire as a gay landslide to dissolution. Yet he recognized the 
corruption of politics in the Republic, and the political splendor of the Empire 
under “the wisdom of Nerva, the glory of Trajan, the valor of Hadrian, and the 
virtue of the two Antonines”;” here Montesquieu gave a lead to Gibbon and 
Renan in naming that period the noblest and happiest in the history of 
government. In those philosopher-kings too Montesquieu found the ethics of the 
Stoics, which he clearly preferred to the Christian. His admiration for the 
Romans of the Republic passed down to the French enthusiasts of the 
Revolution, and shared in changing French government, martial methods, and 
art. 

The book had some faults of a scholarship made hasty by the press of time 
and the call of a larger task. Montesquieu was sometimes uncritical in his use of 
classical texts; so, for example, he took as history Livy’s chapters on Rome’s 
beginnings, whereas Valla, Glareanus, Vico, and Pouilly had already rejected 
that account as legend. He underestimated the economic factors behind the 
politics of the Gracchi and Caesar. But against these shortcomings a larger view 
ranges the eloquence, vigor, and concentration of the style, the depth and 
originality of the thought, the bold attempt to see in one perspective the rise and 
fall of a complete civilization, and to elevate history from a record of details to 
the analysis of institutions and the logic of events. Here was a challenge to 
historians, which Voltaire and Gibbon would seek to meet; and here was that 
longing for a philosophy of history which Montesquieu himself, after a 
generation of labor, would try to satisfy with The Spirit of Laws. 


3. The Spirit of Laws 


Fourteen years passed between the Considérations and L’Esprit des lois. 
Montesquieu had begun his chef-d’oeuvre about 1729, aged forty; the essay on 
Rome was a by-product and interruption. In 1747, aged fifty-six, he grew tired of 
the toil, and was tempted to abandon it: “Often have I begun this work, and often 
have I laid it aside. I have a thousand times cast to the winds the leaves that I had 
written.”’° He appealed to the Muses to sustain him: “I am running a long 
course, I am weighed down with sadness and weariness. Pour into my soul the 
persuasive charm that once I knew, but which now flies from me. You are never 
so divine as when you lead us through pleasure to wisdom and truth.””’ They 
must have responded, for he carried on. When at last the task was done, he 
confessed his hesitations and his pride: 


I have followed my object without forming a plan; I have known neither rule nor exceptions; I 
have found the truth only to lose it again. But when I once discovered my principles, everything I 
sought for came to me; and in the course of twenty years I have seen my work begun, growing up, 
advancing toward completion, and finished.... If this work meets with success I shall owe it chiefly 
to the grandeur and majesty of the subject. However, I do not think that I have been totally deficient 
in genius.... When I have seen what so many great men in both France and Germany have written 


[on this subject] before me, I have been lost in admiration, but I have not lost my courage; I have 


said with Correggio, “And I too ama painter,””® 


He showed the manuscript to Helvétius, Hénault, and Fontenelle. Fontenelle 
thought the treatise lacked le bon genre of French style;” Helvétius begged the 
author not to ruin his reputation as a liberal by publishing a book so lenient to 
many conservative beliefs.®? Montesquieu judged these cautions irrelevant, and 
proceeded to print. Fearing the French censorship, he sent the manuscript to 
Geneva; it was published there in 1748 in two volumes, unsigned. When the 
French clergy had ferreted out its heresies they condemned it, and a government 
order forbade its distribution in France. In 1750 Malesherbes—future savior of 
the Encyclopédie—became censor, removed the prohibition, and the book 
rapidly made its way. Twenty-two editions were printed in two years, and soon 
the work was translated into all the languages of Christian Europe. 

Titles in Montesquieu’s time were honestly, often laboriously, explanatory. 
So he called his book On the Spirit of Laws, or On the Relations Which Must 
Exist between the Laws and the Constitution of Each Government, the Manners, 
Climate, Religion, Commerce, etc. It was an essay on the relations between 
physical forces and social forms, and on the interrelations among the 
components of civilization. It tried to lay the foundations for what we should 
now call “scientific” sociology: to make possible—after the manner of research 


in the natural sciences—verifiable conclusions illuminating present society and 
conditionally predicting the future. It was, of course, too much for one man to 
accomplish in the brevity of life and the existing state of ethnology, 
jurisprudence, and historiography. 

More specifically, Montesquieu’s thesis was that “the spirit of laws”—.e., 
their origin, character, and tendency—is determined first by the climate and soil 
of the habitat, and then by the physiology, economy, government, religion, 
morals, and manners of the people. He began with a broad definition: “Laws, in 
their most general signification, are the necessary relations arising from the 
nature of things”; obviously he wished to bring the “natural laws” of the physical 
world, and the assumed regularities in history, under one general concept. 
Following Grotius, Pufendorf, and other predecessors, he distinguished several 
kinds of laws: (1) natural law, which he defined as “human reason so far as it 
governs all the peoples of the earth’®'—i.e., the “natural rights” of all men as 
beings endowed with reason; (2) the law of nations in their relations with one 
another; (3) political law, governing the relations between the individual and the 
state; and (4) civil law—the relations of individuals with one another. 

In the early stages of human society, Montesquieu thought, the basic 
determinant of laws is the physical character of the terrain. Is it jungle, desert, or 
arable? Is it inland or coastal? Is it mountainous or plain? What is the quality of 
the soil, and the nature of the food it yields? In a word, climate is the first, and at 
first the most powerful, factor in determining a people’s economy, its laws, and 
its “national character.” (Bodin in the sixteenth century anticipated, and Buckle 
in the nineteenth followed, Montesquieu in this initial emphasis.) For example, 
consider the climatic, and consequent human, differences between north and 
south: 


People are more vigorous in cold climates.... This superiority of strength must produce various 
effects: for instance, a greater boldness, i.e., more courage; a greater sense of superiority, i.e., less 
desire of revenge; a greater sense of security, i.e, more frankness, less suspicion, policy, and 
cunning.... I have been at the opera in England and in Italy, where I have seen the same pieces and 
the same performers; and yet the same music produced such different effects on the two nations; one 
is so cold and phlegmatic, and the other so lively and enraptured.... If we travel toward the north we 
meet with people who have few vices, many virtues.... If we draw near the south we fancy ourselves 
entirely removed from the verge of morality; here the strongest passions are productive of all 
manner of crimes, each man endeavoring, let the means be what they will, to indulge his inordinate 
desires ... . 

In warm countries the aqueous part of the blood loses itself greatly by perspiration; it must 
therefore be supplied by a like liquid. Water is there of admirable uses; strong liquors would congeal 
the globules of the blood which remains after the transuding of the aqueous humor. In cold countries 
the aqueous part of the blood is very little evacuated by perspiration. They must therefore make use 
of spirituous liquors, without which the blood would congeal.... The law of Mohammed, which 


prohibits the drinking of wine, is therefore fitted to the climate of Arabia.... The law which forbade 
the Carthaginians to drink wine was a law of the climate. Such a law would be improper for cold 
countries, where the climate seems to force them to a kind of national intemperance.... Drunkenness 


predominates.... in proportion to the coldness and humidity of the climate.°* 


Or consider the relations between climate and marriage: 


Women, in hot countries, are marriageable at eight, nine, or ten years of age.... They are old at 
twenty; their reason, therefore, never accompanies their beauty. When beauty demands the empire, 
the want of reason forbids the claim; when reason is obtained, beauty is no more. These women 
ought then to be in a state of dependency, for reason cannot procure in old age that empire which 
even youth and beauty could not give. It is therefore extremely natural that in these places a man, 
when no law opposes it, should leave one wife to take another, and that polygamy should be 
introduced. 

In temperate climates, where the charms of women are best preserved, where they arrive later at 
maturity, and have children at a more advanced stage of life, the old age of their husbands in some 
degree follows theirs; and as they have more reason and knowledge at the time of marriage [than 
their semitropical analogues] ... it must naturally introduce a kind of equality between the sexes, 
and in consequence of this, the law of having only one wife.... That is the reason why 
Mohammedanism [with polygamy] was so easily established in Asia, and with such difficulty 
extended in Europe; why Christianity is maintained in Europe, and has been destroyed in Asia; and, 


in fine, why the Mohammedans have made such progress in China, and the Christians so little.8° 


At this point Montesquieu realizes that he has replaced Bossuet’s Providence 
with climate, and hastens to add, for God’s sake, a saving caution: “Human 
reasons, however, are subordinate to that Supreme Cause who does whatever He 
pleases, and renders everything subordinate to His will.” Some Jesuits thought 
that they saw Montesquieu’s tongue in his cheek. 

He soon resumed his reckless generalizations. In the “East” (Turkey, Persia, 
India, China, Japan) the climate compels the seclusion of women, for “the hot 
airs inflame the passions,” and would endanger polygamy as well as monogamy 
if the sexes were as free to mingle as “in our northern countries, where the 
manners of women are naturally good, where all the passions are calm, where 
love rules over the heart with so regular and gentle an empire that the least 
degree of prudence is sufficient to conduct it.”** “It is a happiness to live in those 
climates which permit such freedom of converse, where the sex which has most 
charms seems to embellish society, and where wives, reserving themselves for 
the pleasure of one, contribute to the amusement of all.”® 

Customs are more directly the result of climate than laws are, for laws must 
sometimes seek to counter the effects of climate. As civilization advances, 
climatic factors are and must be more and more controlled by moral or legal 
restraints, its in the Oriental seclusion of women. And the wisest legislators aim 
to balance “physical causes.” Customs are a function of place and time; none is 


in itself right or wrong or best. By and large, custom is the best law, since it is a 
natural adaptation of character to situation. We must move slowly in trying to 
change a custom. Usually a custom refuses to be changed by a law.” 

Since habitat determines custom, which determines national character, the 
form of government will vary with the complex of all three. In general it will 
depend upon the extent of the area ruled: a republic comports with a small 
territory, whose leading citizens can assemble in one place for deliberation or 
action; if the area expands it will require more laws and wars, and will submit to 
monarchical rule. Monarchy passes into despotism when it governs too much 
terrain; for only despotic power can keep under subjection the local rulers of 
distant provinces.” A monarchy must rest on “honor”; i.e., its population must 
be ranged in ranks, and its citizens must be zealous for distinction and 
preference. A republic must rest on a wide dissemination of “virtue,” which 
Montesquieu defines in his own way as “the love of one’s country—i.e., the love 
of equality.”*° 

A republic may be either an aristocracy or a democracy, according as it is 
ruled by only a part of the citizenry or by all. Montesquieu admires Venice as an 
aristocratic republic, and the ancient city-states as democracies; he knows but 
ignores the fact that in these the enfranchised citizens were only a minority. He 
praises the rule established by William Penn in America, and, still more 
enthusiastically, the theocratic communism organized by the Jesuits in 
Paraguay.” To be real, however, an honest democracy must provide economic as 
well as political equality; it should regulate inheritances and dowries, and 
progressively tax wealth.°° The best republics are those in which the people, 
recognizing their incapacity to wisely determine policy, accept the policies 
adopted by the representatives whom they have chosen. 


A democracy should aim at equality, but it can be ruined by a spirit of extreme equality, when 
each citizen would fain be on a level with those whom he has chosen to command him.... Where 
this is the case virtue can no longer subsist in the republic. The people are desirous of exercising the 
functions of the magistrates, who cease to be revered. The deliberations of the senate are slighted; 
all respect is then laid aside for the senators, and consequently for old age. If there is no more 
respect for old age, there will be none presently for parents; deference to husbands will be likewise 
thrown off, and submission to masters. This license will soon become general.... The people fall 
into this misfortune when those in whom they confided, desirous of concealing their corruption, 
endeavor to corrupt them.... The people will divide the public money among themselves, and, 
having added the administration of affairs to their indolence, will be for blending their poverty with 


the amusement of luxury.?! 


And so, says the Baron, echoing Plato across two thousand years, democracy 
falls into chaos, invites dictatorship, and disappears. 


There are many passages in Montesquieu that favor an aristocratic republic, 
but he so feared the despotism that he thought potential in democracy that he 
was willing to put up with monarchy if it ruled by established laws. The shortest 
chapter in his book is on despotism, and consists of three lines: “When the 
savages of Louisiana desire fruit, they cut the tree to the root and gather the fruit. 
This is a symbol of despotic government” ;” i.e., the despot cuts down the ablest 
families to safeguard his power. The examples Montesquieu gave were safely 
Oriental, but he was apparently fearful that the Bourbon monarchy was tending 
toward despotism, now that Cardinal Richelieu and Louis XIV had destroyed the 
political power of the aristocracy. He spoke of the Cardinal as “bewitched with 
the love of despotic power.” As a French noble he strongly resented the 
reduction of his class to mere courtiers of the king. He believed that 
“intermediate, subordinate, and dependent powers” were necessary to a healthy 
monarchy; and by these powers he meant the landed nobility and the hereditary 
magistracy, to both of which he belonged. So he defended feudalism at great 
length (173 pages), sacrificing the unity and symmetry of his book. Alone 
among the philosophers of eighteenth-century France he spoke with respect of 
the Middle Ages, and made Gothic a term of praise. In the conflict that 
continued throughout the reign of Louis XV between the monarch and the 
parlements the embattled magistrates found an arsenal of argument in L’Esprit 
des lois. 

Montesquieu’s resentment of absolute monarchy as the vestibule to despotism 
led him to favor a “mixed government” of monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy—king, nobles, and Parlement or States-General. Hence his most 
famous and influential proposal: the separation of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers in a government.” The legislature should make the laws but 
should not administer them; the executive should administer them but not make 
them; the judiciary should limit itself to interpreting them. The executive should 
not appoint or control the judges. Ideally, the legislature would consist of two 
independent chambers, one representing the upper classes, the other the 
commonalty. Here again the Baron speaks: 


In such a state there are always persons distinguished by their birth, riches, or honors. Were they 
to be confounded with the common people, and to have only the weight of a single vote like the rest, 
the common liberty would be their slavery, and they would have no interest in supporting it, as most 
of the popular resolutions would be against them. The share they have, therefore, ought to be 
proportioned to their other advantages in the state; which happens only where they form a body that 
has a right to check the licentiousness of the people, as the people have a right to oppose any 
encroachment upon their liberty. The legislative power is therefore committed to the body of the 


nobles, and to that which represents the people, each having its assemblies and deliberations apart, 


each its separate interest and views.?° 


Each of the three powers in the government, and each of the two chambers in the 
legislature, should serve as a check and balance against the others. By this 
complex way the liberties of the citizen will be reconciled with the wisdom, 
justice, and vigor of the government. 

These ideas on mixed government had come down from Aristotle, but the 
plan for a separation of powers had developed in Montesquieu’s mind from his 
study of Harrington, Algernon Sidney, and Locke, and from his experience in 
England. He thought he had found there, however imperfect, his ideal of a 
monarchy checked by democracy in the House of Commons, this checked by 
aristocracy in the House of Lords; and he supposed that the courts of England 
were an independent check on Parliament and the king. He idealized what he had 
seen in England under the chaperonage of Chesterfield and other nobles; but like 
Voltaire he used this idealization as a spur to France. He must have known that 
the English courts were not quite independent of Parliament, but he thought it 
good that France should contemplate the right of the accused in England to an 
early examination or release on bail, to be tried by a jury of his own class, to 
challenge his accusers, and to be exempt from torture. But also he thought that 
“the nobility ought not to be cited before the ordinary court of judicature, but 
before that part of the legislature which is composed of their own body”; they 
too should have the right of “being judged by their peers.””° 

Montesquieu, like nearly all of us, became increasingly conservative with 
age. Conservatism is a function and obligation of old age, as radicalism is a 
useful function of youth, and moderation a gift and service of middle age; so we 
have a mixed constitution of a nation’s mind, with a division and mutual 
checking of powers. With all his laud of liberty as the true end of government, 
Montesquieu defined liberty as “a right of doing whatever the laws permit. If a 
citizen could do what they forbid he would no longer be possessed of liberty, 
because all his fellow citizens would have the same power.”’’ And he agreed 
with his fellow Gascon, Montaigne, in deprecating revolutions: 


When the form of government has been long established, and affairs have reached a fixed 
condition, it is almost always prudent to leave them there; because the reasons—often complicated 


or unknown—which have allowed such a state to subsist will still maintain it.2 


He rejected the idea of equality in property or power, but he felt like the 
Gracchi about the concentration of land ownership. 


With land sufficient to nourish a nation ... the common people have scarcely enough to nourish a 
family.... The clergy, the prince, the cities, the great men, and some of the principal citizens 
insensibly become proprietors of all the land which lies uncultivated. The families who are ruined 
have left their fields, and the laboring man is destitute. In this situation they [the ruling classes] ... 


should distribute land to all the families that are in want, and procure them materials for clearing and 
cultivating it. This distribution ought to be continued as long as there is a man to receive it 


He condemned the farming of tax collecting to private financiers. He denounced 
slavery with moral fervor and bitter irony.'°? He acknowledged the occasional 
necessity of war, and stretched the concept of defense to sanction preemptive 
War: 


With a state the right of natural defense carries along with it sometimes the necessity of 


attacking; as, for instance, when one sees that a continuance of peace will enable another to destroy 


her, and that to attack that nation instantly is the only way to prevent her own destruction. 171 


But he deprecated the competitive amassing of armament: 


A new distemper has spread itself over Europe, infecting our princes, and inducing them to keep 
up an exorbitant number of troops. It has its redoublings, and of necessity becomes contagious. For 


as soon as one prince augments his forces, the rest, of course, do the same; so that nothing is gained 


thereby, but the public ruin.1° 


Though he esteemed patriotism so highly as to identify it with virtue, he had 
moments in which he dreamed of a larger ethic: 


If I knew of something that was useful to myself but injurious to my family, I would cast it from 
my mind. If I knew of something which was useful to my family but not to my country, I would try 


to forget it. If I knew of something that was useful to my country but injurious to Europe and the 


human race, I should regard it as a crime.1°? 


His ultimate ethic and secret religion were those of the ancient Stoics: 


Never were any principles more worthy of human nature, and more proper to form the good man. 
... If I could for a moment cease to think that I am a Christian, I should ... rank the destruction of 
the sect of Zeno among the misfortunes that have befallen the human race.... It was this sect alone 
that made citizens, this alone that made great men, this alone great emperors. Laying aside for a 
moment revealed truths, let us search through all nature, and we shall not find a nobler object than 
the Antonines, not even Julian himself (a commendation thus wrested from me will not render me an 
accomplice of his apostasy). No, there has not been a prince, since his reign, more worthy to govern 


mankind. 1/04 


Visibly Montesquieu took care, in L’Esprit des lois, to make his peace with 
Christianity. He acknowledged God—“for what greater absurdity could there be 
than a blind fatality which had brought forth intelligent beings?”'®’ But he 
conceived this Supreme Intelligence as expressed in the laws of nature, and 
never interfering with them. “For Montesquieu,” said Faguet, “God is the Spirit 
of Laws.”!°° He accepted supernatural beliefs as a necessary support of a moral 


code uncongenial to the nature of man. “It is proper there should be some sacred 
books to serve for a rule, as the Koran among the Arabs, the books of Zoroaster 
among the Persians, the Veda among the Indians, and the classics among the 
Chinese. The religious code supplements the civil, and fixes [limits] the extent of 
arbitrary sway.”'”” State and Church should act as checks and balances to each 
other, but should always remain separate; “this great distinction [is] the basis of 
the tranquillity of nations.”'°? Montesquieu defended religion against Bayle,’ 
but he subjected it, like everything else, to the influence of climate and national 
character: 


A moderate government is most agreeable to the Christian religion, and a despotic government to 
the Mohammedan.... When a religion adapted to the climate of one country clashes too much with 
the climate of another, it cannot be there established, and, if introduced, it will be discarded.!!° |. 
The Catholic religion is most agreeable to monarchy, and the Protestant to a republic.... When the 
Christian religion ... became unhappily divided into Catholic and Protestant, the people of the north 
embraced the Protestant, and those of the south still adhered to the Catholic. The reason is plain: the 
people of the north have, and will forever have, a spirit of liberty and independence, which the 


people of the south have not; and therefore a religion which has no visible head is more 


agreeable, |!" 


While conceding the benefits of religion in gross, he berated it in detail. He 
condemned the wealth of the clergy in France,'!’* and wrote “a most humble 
remonstrance to the Inquisitors of Spain and Portugal” to stop roasting heretics; 
he warned them that “if anyone in times to come shall dare to assert that, in the 
age in which we live, the people of Europe were civilized, you will be cited to 
prove that they were barbarians.”''’ As a patriotic Gallican he laughed at papal 
infallibility, and insisted that the Church should be subject to the civil power. As 
to religious toleration he took a middle view: “When the state is at liberty to 
receive or reject a new religion, it ought to be rejected; when it is received it 
ought to be tolerated.”''* With all his obeisance to the censor he remained a 
rationalist. “Reason is the most perfect, the most noble, the most beautiful of all 
our faculties [la raison est le plus parfait, le plus noble, et le plus exquis de tous 
les sens],”''? What better motto could the Age of Reason display? 


4, Aftermath 


The Spirit of Laws was soon recognized as a major event in French literature, 
but it met with criticism from both right and left. The Jansenists and the Jesuits, 
normally at odds, united in condemning the book as a subtle repudiation of 
Christianity. Said the Jansenist Ecclesiastical News: “The parentheses that the 
author inserts to inform us that he is a Christian give slight assurance of his 


Catholicism; the author would laugh at our simplicity if we should take him for 
what he is not”; and the reviewer ended with an appeal to the secular authorities 
to take action against the book.''® The Jesuits accused Montesquieu of following 
the philosophy of Spinoza and Hobbes; in assuming laws in history as in natural 
science, he left no room for freedom of the will. Father Berthier, in the Jesuit 
Journal de Trévoux, argued that truth and justice are absolute, not relative to 
place or time, and that laws should be based on God-given universal principles, 
rather than on diversities of climate, soil, custom, or national character.'!’” 
Montesquieu thought it wise to issue (1750) a Défense de |’Esprit des lois, in 
which he disclaimed atheism, materialism, and determinism, and reaffirmed his 
Christianity. The clergy remained unconvinced. 

Meanwhile the rising philosophes were also displeased. They considered The 
Spirit of Laws as almost a manual of conservatism; they resented its occasional 
piety, the moderation of its proposed reforms, and its halfhearted conception of 
religious toleration.''® Helvétius wrote to Montesquieu chiding him with laying 
too much emphasis on the dangers and difficulties of social change.''? Voltaire, 
who was preparing his own philosophy of history in the Essai sur les moeurs, 
was not enthusiastic over Montesquieu’s achievement. He had not forgotten that 
Monsieur le Président had opposed his admission to the Academy with the 
words, “It would be a disgrace to the Academy if Voltaire were a member, and it 
will one day be his disgrace that he was not one.”!*° Under the circumstances 
Voltaire’s criticism was restrained, and was dammed with considerable praise. 
He argued that Montesquieu had exaggerated the influence of climate; he noted 
that Christianity had originated in hot Judea and was still flourishing in chilly 
Norway; and he thought it more likely that England had gone Protestant because 
Anne Boleyn was beautiful than because Henry VIII was cold.’”' If, as 
Montesquieu had suggested, the spirit of liberty rose chiefly in mountain 
regions, how explain the sturdy Dutch Republic, or the liberum veto of the 
Polish lords? In his Philosophical Dictionary (1764) Voltaire filled pages with 
examples indicating that “climate has some influence, government a hundred 
times more, religion and government combined more still.”'”” 


We might ask those who maintain that climate does everything [Montesquieu had not claimed 
this], why the Emperor Julian, in his Misopogon, says that what pleased him in the Parisians was the 
gravity of their character and the severity of their manners; and why these Parisians, without the 
slightest change of climate, are now like playful children, whom the government punishes and 


smiles at at the same moment, and who themselves, the moment after, also smile and sing lampoons 


upon their masters. !2° 


Voltaire found it 


melancholy that in so many citations and so many maxims the contrary of what is asserted should be 
almost always the truth.... “People of warm climates are timid, like old men; those of cold countries 
are courageous, like young ones”? We should take great care how general propositions escape us. 


No one has ever been able to make a Laplander or an Eskimo warlike, while the Arabs in fourscore 


years conquered a territory which exceeded that of the whole Roman Empire.!*4 


And then the praise: 


After thus convincing ourselves that errors abound in The Spirit of Laws, ... that this work wants 
method, and possesses neither plan nor order, it is proper to ask what really forms its merit and has 
led to its great reputation. In the first place, it is written with great wit, whilst the authors of all the 
other books on this subject are tedious. It was on this account that a lady [Mme. du Deffand], who 
possessed as much wit as Montesquieu, observed that his book was I’esprit sur les lois[wit about 
laws]; it can never be more correctly defined. A still stronger reason is that the book exhibits grand 
views, attacks tyranny, superstition, and grinding taxation.... Montesquieu was almost always in 


error with the learned, because he was not learned; but he was almost always right against the 


fanatics and the promoters of slavery. Europe owes him eternal gratitude. !2° 


And he added, elsewhere: “Humanity had lost its title deeds [to freedom], and 
Montesquieu recovered them.”!*° 

Later criticism has largely agreed with Voltaire, while checking his own 
exaggerations.'’” It is true that The Spirit of Laws was poorly constructed, with 
little logic in the arrangement and sequence of the topics, and frequent forgetting 
of the unifying theme. In his zeal to be a scientist, to accumulate and interpret 
facts, Montesquieu ceased at times to be an artist; he lost the whole in the parts 
instead of co-ordinating the parts into a harmonious whole. He had gathered his 
data over half a lifetime; he wrote his book during twenty years; its sporadic 
composition injured its unity. He generalized too readily from a few instances, 
and did not look about him for contrary instances—e.g., Catholic Ireland in the 
cold and “therefore” Protestant north. He gave away his method when he said: “I 
have laid down the first principles, and have found that the particular cases 
follow naturally from them; that the histories of all nations are only 
consequences of them”; this is the danger of approaching history with a 
philosophy to be proved by it. In gathering his data Montesquieu accepted too 
readily the unverified accounts of travelers, and sometimes he took fables and 
legends for history. Even his direct observation could be faulty; he thought he 
saw a Separation of powers in the English government, when the legislative was 
visibly absorbing the executive. 

Against these faults there must have been great virtues to give the book its 


acclaim and influence. Voltaire rightly signalized the style. This too, however, 
suffered from fragmentation. Montesquieu indulged a liking for short chapters, 
perhaps as a means of emphasis, as in the “chapter” on despotism; the result is 
unpleasantly staccato, obstructing the flow of thought. Part of this fragmentation 
may have been Duc to progressive weakening of his eyes, compelling him to 
dictate instead of writing. When he let himself go and spoke out, he achieved, 
with crisp and pithy sentences, some of the brilliance that had brightened the 
Lettres persanes. Voltaire thought there were more epigrams in L’Esprit des lois 
than befitted a work on law. (“In Venice,” said Montesquieu, “they are so 
habituated to parsimony that none but courtesans can make them part with their 
money.”'*®) It is nevertheless a magistral style, moderate and calm. It is 
occasionally obscure, but it repays unraveling. 

Montesquieu was modest and right in ascribing part of the value of the book 
to its subject and aim. To find laws in laws, some system in their variation in 
place and time, to enlighten rulers and reformers by considering the sources and 
limits of legislation in view of the nature and place of states and men—this was 
a majestic enterprise, whose scope made faults forgivable. Herbert Spencer 
failed in the same enterprise'*’ 148 years later, despite a corps of research aides, 
and because of a similar passion for generalization; but both attempts were 
increments of wisdom. Montesquieu’s achievement was the greater. He had 
predecessors;”! he did not inaugurate, but he powerfully advanced the historical 
method for the comparative study of institutions. He anticipated Voltaire in 
establishing a philosophy of history independent of supernatural causes; and he 
achieved a breadth and impartiality of view never reached by Voltaire. Burke 
called Montesquieu “the greatest genius which has enlightened this age”;'°° 
Taine considered him “the best instructed, the most sagacious, and the best 
balanced of all the spirits of the time.”'’' Horace Walpole thought The Spirit of 
Laws, “the best book that ever was written.”'’* Perhaps not, but it was the 
greatest book of the generation. 

It exhausted its author. He wrote to a friend in 1749: “I confess that this work 
has nearly killed me. I shall rest; I shall toil no more.”'*’ He continued to study 
nevertheless. “Study has been for me,” he said, “the sovereign remedy against all 
the disappointments of life. I have never known any trouble that an hour’s 
reading would not dissipate.”!* 

He visited Paris occasionally, and enjoyed his fame, which at that time (1748) 
equaled Voltaire’s. “The Spirit of Laws,” said Raynal, “has turned the heads of 
the whole French people. We find this work in the libraries of our scholars and 
on the dressing tables of our ladies and our fashionable young men.”!° He was 
again welcomed in the salons, and he was received at court. But for the most part 


he stayed at La Bréde, content to be a grand seigneur. His book so pleased the 
English that they sent in large orders for the wine grown on his lands. In his last 
years he became almost blind. “It seems to me,” he said, “that the little light left 
to me is but the dawning of the day when my eyes will close forever.”'*° In 1754 
he went to Paris to end the lease on his house there; but on that visit he 
developed pneumonia and died, February 10, 1755, aged sixty-six. He had 
received the last rites of the Catholic Church, but the agnostic Diderot was the 
only man of letters who attended his funeral.'*’ His influence spread over 
centuries. “In the forty years since the publication of The Spirit of Laws,” wrote 
Gibbon, “no work has been more read and criticized, and the spirit of inquiry 
which it has excited is not the least of our obligations to the author.”'*® Gibbon, 
Blackstone, and Burke were among the English writers who profited from The 
Spirit of Laws and The Greatness and Decadence of the Romans. Frederick the 
Great thumbed L’Esprit des lois only next to The Prince; Catherine the Great 
thought it should be “the breviary of sovereigns,”'’’ and made extracts from it 
for the men whom she appointed to revise Russia’s laws.'“° The framers of the 
American Constitution took from Montesquieu not only the separation of 
governmental powers but the exclusion of cabinet members from Congress; and 
their writings were interspersed with quotations from his work. The Spirit of 
Laws became almost the bible of the moderate leaders in the French Revolution, 
and from The Greatness and Decadence came, in part, their admiration for the 
Roman Republic. “All the great modern ideas,” said Faguet, “have their 
commencement in Montesquieu.”'*' For a generation it was Montesquieu, not 
Voltaire, who was the voice and hero of the mind of France. 


I. In 1849 Eugene Scribe and Ernest Legouvé produced in Paris their successful but not quite accurate 
drama, Adrienne Lecouvreur; and in 1902 Francesco Ciléa composed an opera on the same theme. 


II. “All hearts are moved like mine by mortal grief. I hear on every side the distracted arts cry out in tears, 
*Melpomene [Muse of tragedy] is no more!’ What will you say, you of tomorrow, when you learn the 
withering injury done by heartless men to these desolated arts? They deprive of burial her who in Greece 
would have had altars. I have seen them adoring her, crowding about her; hardly is she dead when she 
becomes a criminal! She charmed the world, and you punish her! No! those banks will never henceforth be 
profane; they hold your ashes; and this sad tomb will be for us a new temple, honored in our chants, and 
consecrated by your shades.” 


III. This was followed in 1751 by Mémoires pour servir de suite aux Considérations. Duclos’ Mémoires 
secrets sur les régnes de Louis XIV et de Louis XV was not published till 1791. Part of this was translated 
into English as Secret Memoirs of the Regency. 

IV. The word originally meant cave dwellers; literally, those who dig holes and live in them, like our 
political opponents. 


V. Montesquieu thought, in 1721, that the population of Europe was hardly a tenth of what it had been 


under the Roman Empire, that it would continue to decrease, and that Negroes would soon die out in 
America. Caveat vates. 


VI. Hippocrates’ Airs, Waters, and Places; Aristotle’s Constitutions of Athens; Machiavelli’s Discorsi; 
Bodin’s Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem; Grotius’ De Jure Belli et Facts; Vico’s Scienza 
nuova; Pufendorf’s De Jure Naturae et Gentium; etc. 


CHAPTER XI 


Voltaire in France 


I. IN PARIS: 1729-34 


ON returning from England, late in 1728 or early in 1729, Voltaire took an 
inconspicuous lodging in St.-Germain-en-Laye, eleven miles northwest of Paris. 
He mobilized his friends to secure informal annulment of his exile from France 
and then from the capital. They succeeded, even to getting his royal pension 
restored; by April he was again bobbing about Paris. At one gathering he heard 
the mathematician La Condamine calculate that anyone who should buy all the 
tickets in a lottery just issued by the city of Paris would make a fortune. Voltaire 
rushed off, borrowed money from his banker friends, bought all the tickets, and 
won as predicted. The Comptroller General refused to pay; Voltaire took the 
matter to the courts, won his case, and was paid.' Later in this year 1729 he 
traveled 150 miles—in two nights and a day—from Paris to Nancy to buy shares 
in the public funds of the Duke of Lorraine; this venture too brought him 
substantial gains. Voltaire the poet and philosopher was supported by Voltaire 
the financier. 

In 1730 we see him back in Paris, feverish with enterprise. He had usually 
several literary irons in the fire, passing from one to another as if finding 
refreshment in the change without losing time. Now he was writing Letters on 
the English, and a History of Charles XII, and The Death of Mademoiselle 
Lecouvreur, and the beginnings of La Pucelle (The Maid). One day in 1730 the 
guests of the Duc de Richelieu, discussing Jeanne d’Arc, suggested to Voltaire 
that he write her history. Jeanne had not yet been accepted as the uncanonized 
patron saint of France; to the freethinker Voltaire the supernatural elements in 
her legend seemed to invite a humorous treatment; Richelieu dared him try it; 
Voltaire composed the proem that day. His plaint for Lecouvreur was not yet 
published, but his bumbling friend Nicolas Thieriot recited it too widely, and 
theological hornets resumed their buzzing around Voltaire’s head. As if hungry 
for enemies he staged on December 11 the story of Lucius Junius Brutus, who, 
in Livy’s account, had expelled King Tarquinius and shared in setting up the 
Roman Republic; the play denied the inviolability of kings, and proclaimed the 
right of the people to change their rulers. The actors complained that there was 


no love theme in the plot; Paris agreed that this was an absurd innovation; after 
fifteen performances it was withdrawn. Sixty-two years later it was revived with 
great success, for Paris was in a mood to guillotine Louis XVI. 

Meanwhile he had secured the royal privilége to publish his Histoire de 
Charles XII, roi de Suede. Here was a subject that could hardly offend Louis XV 
or the Church, and it should please the Queen by its very favorable treatment of 
her father, Stanislas. An edition of 2,600 copies was printed when, without a 
word of warning, the royal permission was suddenly withdrawn, and the whole 
edition was confiscated except a copy in Voltaire’s possession. He protested to 
the Keeper of the Seals; he was informed that a change in foreign policy made it 
necessary to please Charles’s opponent and victim, Augustus “the Strong,” who 
was still king of Poland. Voltaire resolved to ignore the prohibition. He moved 
in disguise to Rouen, lived there for five months as an “English lord,” and 
directed the secret printing of his history. By October, 1731, it was circulating 
freely and selling like fiction. 

Some critics claimed there was too much fiction in it; a learned historian has 
called it “a romance,” vivid in narrative, inaccurate in detail.* Yet Voltaire had 
prepared the book with scholarly care. He had not only examined masses of state 
papers, but he had gone out of his way to consult men who could give him 
firsthand information: ex-King Stanislas, the Maréchal de Saxe, the Duchess of 
Marlborough, Bolingbroke, Axel Sparre (who had been at the battle of Narva), 
Fonseca (a Portuguese physician who had served in Turkey during Charles’s 
stay there), and Baron Fabrice (former secretary to Charles). Moreover, Voltaire 
had lived for a while with Baron von Gortz, Charles’s favorite minister; the 
execution of von Gortz in 1719 may have turned Voltaire to study the “Lion of 
the North.” In 1740 Joran Nordberg, who had served Charles as chaplain, 
published memoirs in which he pointed out inaccuracies in Voltaire’s narrative; 
Voltaire incorporated these corrections in subsequent editions. There were other 
flaws, especially in the detailed descriptions of battles. Later critics’ argued that 
Voltaire had overrated Charles as “perhaps the most extraordinary man who has 
ever been on earth, who united in himself all the great qualities of his ancestors, 
and who had no other defect or unhappiness except to have them all in excess.”* 
The last word may redeem the hypertrophe. Voltaire explained that Charles 
“carried all the heroic virtues to that excess at which they become faults”; he 
listed these as prodigality, rashness, cruelty, tyranny, and inability to forgive; he 
showed how these faults in her King had injured Sweden; and he concluded that 
Charles “was an extraordinary rather than a great man.”° In any case the book 
was a work not only of scholarship but of art—of structure, form, color, and 
style. Soon all educated Europe was reading Charles XII, and Voltaire’s 


reputation achieved a spread and depth that it had not had before. 

After his return from Rouen (August 5, 1731), Voltaire became the house 
guest of the Comtesse de Fontaine-Martel in her mansion near the Palais-Royal. 
She found him such pleasant company that she continued to lodge and feed him 
till May, 1733. He presided with incomparable vivacity at her literary suppers, 
and staged plays, preferably his own, in her private theater. During that stay he 
wrote the libretto for Rameau’s Samson (1732). It was presumably from the 
Comtesse’s box at the Théatre-Francais that he saw the failure of his Eriphile 
(1732), and the rapturous success of his romantic tragedy Zaire (August 13, 
1732). He wrote to a friend: 


Never piece was so well played as Zaire at the fourth representation. I wished you there; you 
would have seen that the public did not hate your friend. I appeared in a box, and the whole pit 
clapped me. I blushed, I hid myself, but I should be a hypocrite if I did not confess to you that I was 


sensibly touched.° 


Of all his dramas this remained to the end his favorite. They are all dead now, 
slain by changing fashions of mood and style; but we should exhume at least one 
of them, for they played a fond and exciting role in his life. Zaire is a Christian 
captured in her infancy by the Moslems during the Crusades, and brought up in 
the Islamic faith; she knows little of France except that it is the land of her birth. 
She is now a beauty in the seraglio of the Sultan Orosmane at Jerusalem. He has 
fallen in love with her, she with him; and when the play opens she is about to 
become his wife. Another Christian captive, Fatima, reproaches her for 
forgetting that she was once a Christian. In Zaire’s reply Voltaire expresses the 
geographical determination of religious belief: 


Our thoughts, our manners, our religion, all 

Are formed by custom, and the powerful bent 
Of early years. Born on the banks of Ganges 
Zaire had worshiped pagan deities; 

At Paris I had been a Christian; here 

Tama happy Mussulman. We know 

But what we learn; the instructing parent’s hand 
Graves in our feeble hearts those characters 
Which time retouches, and examples fix 

So deeply in the mind, that nought but God 


Can e’er efface.” 


Voltaire depicts Orosmane with evident predilection as a man with all the 
virtues except patience. The Christians are shocked to see that a Moslem can be 
as decent as any Christian, and the Sultan is surprised to find that a Christian can 


be good. He refuses to keep a harem and pledges himself to monogamy. But 
Voltaire is just to his Christian characters too; he writes gracious lines on the 
beauty of the truly Christian life. One Christian, Nerestam, also captured in 
infancy, grows up with Zaire; he is freed on his pledge to return with ransoms 
for ten Christian captives. He goes, returns, devotes his private fortune to make 
up the required sum. Orosmane rewards him by liberating not ten but a hundred 
Christians. Nerestam grieves that these do not include either Zaire or Lusignan, 
once (1186-87) the Christian king of Jerusalem. Zaire pleads with Orosmane for 
Lusignan’s release; it is granted; the aged King identifies Zaire as his daughter 
and Nerestam as his son. She is torn between her love for the generous Sultan 
and the demand of loyalty to her father, her brother, and their faith. Lusignan 
appeals to her to abandon Orosmane and Islam: 


Oh, think on the pure blood 

Within thy veins, the blood of twenty kings, 

All Christians like myself, the blood of heroes, 
Defenders of the faith, the blood of martyrs! 

Thou art a stranger to thy mother’s fate; 

Thou dost not know that in the very moment 

That gave thee birth I saw her massacred 

By those barbarians whose detested faith 

Thou hast embraced. Thy brothers, the dear martyrs, 
Stretch forth their hands from heaven, and wish to embrace 
A sister; oh, remember them! That God, 

Whom thou betrayest, for us and for mankind 

Even in this place expired ... . 


Behold the sacred mountain where 

Thy Saviour bled; the tomb whence he arose 
Victorious; in each path where’ er thou treadest 
Shalt thou behold the footsteps of thy God; 
Wilt thou renounce thy Maker?. . . 

ZAIRE. Dear author of my life, 

My father, speak: What must I do? 
LUSIGNAN. Remove 

At once my shame and sorrow with a word, 
And say thou art a Christian 

ZAIRE. Then, my lord, 

Iam a Christian. ... 

LUSIGNAN. Swear thou wilt keep the fatal secret. 


ZAIRE. I swear.® 


When Nerestam learns that she still intends to marry Orosmane he is tempted 
to kill her. He relents, but insists that she accept baptism; she agrees. He sends 
her a note appointing time and place for the ceremony; Orosmane, not knowing 
that Nerestam is her brother, mistakes the message for a love note. He comes 
upon Zaire as she keeps the appointment, stabs her, finds out that the supposed 
lovers are brother and sister, and kills himself. 

It is a plot cleverly conceived, consistently and dramatically developed, told 
in flowing melodious verse; and though the sentimental passages now seem 
overdone, we can understand why Paris took Zaire and Orosmane to its heart, 
and why the good sad Queen wept when the play was performed for the court at 
Fontainebleau. Soon it was translated and produced in England, Italy, and 
Germany. Now Voltaire was hailed as the greatest living French poet, fit 
successor to Corneille and Racine. This did not rejoice Jean Baptiste Rousseau, 
French poet surviving in exile at Brussels; he judged Zaire “trivial and flat, ... 
an odious mélange of piety and libertinage.” Voltaire retorted with a long 
discourse in verse, Le Temple de gotit (The Temple of Taste), pillorying 
Rousseau and exalting Molieére. 

His head was in the stars, but he did not cease to work. In the winter of 1732— 
33 he studied mathematics and Newton with his future victim Maupertuis, 
rewrote Eriphile, revised Zaire and Charles XII, collected materials for Le Siécle 
de Louis XIV, put the finishing touches on his Lettres sur les Anglais, produced a 
new play, Adélaide, and wrote innumerable trifles-letters, compliments, 
invitations, epigrams, amorous ditties—all agleam with wit in smoothly polished 
verse. When his landlady bountiful, Mme. de Fontaine-Martel, died, he moved to 
a house on the Rue du Long-Point, and engaged in the business of exporting 


wheat. Then, mingling commerce with romance, he met (1733) Gabrielle Emilie 
Le Tonnelier de Breteuil, Marquise du Chatelet. With that unique and 
enterprising woman his life was to be mingled till her death. 

She was now twenty-six (he thirty-eight), and she already had a varied career 
behind her. Daughter of the Baron de Breteuil, she received an unusual 
education. At twelve she knew Latin and Italian, sang well, played the spinet; at 
fifteen she began to translate the Aeneid into French verse; then she added 
English, and studied mathematics with Maupertuis. At nineteen she married the 
thirty-year-old Marquis Florent Claude du Chatelet-Lomont. She gave him three 
children, but otherwise they did not see very much of each other; he was usually 
with his regiment; she remained near the court, gambling for high stakes and 
experimenting with love. When her first paramour left her she took poison, but 
was forcibly saved by an emetic. She bore with experienced composure her 
desertion by a second gallant, the Duc de Richelieu, for all France knew his 
mobility. 

Meeting the Marquise at dinner, Voltaire was not disturbed but rather 
delighted with her ability to converse on mathematics, astronomy, and Latin 
poetry. Her physical allure was not irresistible. Other women described her with 
relish. Hear Mme. du Deffand: “A woman big and dry, without hips, a shallow 
chest, ... big arms, big legs, enormous feet, very small head, sharp features, 
pointed nose, two [!] small eyes of marine green, dark complexion, ... bad 
teeth.”° The Marquise de Créqui concurred: “She was a giantess ... of wonderful 
strength, and was, besides, a marvel of awkwardness. She had a skin like a 
nutmeg grater, and altogether she resembled an ugly grenadier. And yet Voltaire 
spoke of her beauty!”’? And handsome Saint-Lambert made clandestine love to 
her when she was forty-two. We cannot trust these sisterly verdicts; femina 
feminae felis. We gather from her portraits that Emilie was tall and masculine, 
with high forehead, proud look, features not unattractive, and we are comforted 
to be told that she had a “bust voluptuous but firm.”'' 

Perhaps she had just enough of the man in her to complement the woman in 
Voltaire. However, she used every feminine device to round out her rather 
angular charms—cosmetics, perfume, jewels, lace. Voltaire smiled at her love of 
omament, but he admired her enthusiasm for science and philosophy. Here was a 
woman who, even in the hum and froth of Paris and Versailles, could retire from 
the gambling table to study Newton and Locke. She not only read Newton, she 
understood him; it was she who translated the Principia into French. Voltaire 
found it convenient to have the same woman as his fellow student and his 
mistress. Already in 1734 he counted himself her accepted lover: “God! what 
pleasures I taste in your arms! How fortunate I am that I can admire her whom I 


love!”!? 


II. LETTERS ON THE ENGLISH 


In 1733 and 1734, after much tribulation, he published his first contribution to 
the Enlightenment. It took the form of twenty-four letters addressed from 
England to Thieriot. These, translated into English, were issued in London 
(1733) as Letters concerning the English Nation. But to print the originals in 
France was to risk the liberty of both author and printer. Voltaire eliminated 
some passages, and tried to get governmental permission to publish the rest. 
Refused, he again resorted to clandestine publication in Rouen. He warned Jore, 
the printer, not to let any of this impression circulate for the present, but early in 
1734 several copies, entitled Lettres philosophiques, reached Paris. A pirate 
publisher secured a copy, and printed a large edition without Voltaire’s 
knowledge. Meanwhile he and Madame du Chatelet had gone to the Chateau of 
Montjeu, near Autun, 190 miles from Paris, to attend the wedding of Richelieu. 

The book began with four letters on the English Quakers. These, Voltaire 
pointed out, had no ecclesiastical organization, no priests, and no sacraments; yet 
they practiced the precepts of Christ more faithfully than any other Christians he 
had ever known. He described or imagined a visit to one of them: 


“My dear sir,” I said, “have you been baptized?” 

“No,” replied the Quaker, “nor have my brethren.” 

“How now, morbleu!” I cried, “then you are not Christians?” 

“My son,” he answered, in a mild and quiet voice, “do not swear. We are Christians, and try to be 
good Christians; but we do not think that Christianity consists in throwing cold water, with a little 
salt, upon the head.” 

“Eh, ventrebleu!” IJ protested, “not to speak of this impiety, have you forgotten that Jesus Christ 
was baptized by John?” 

“My friend, no more oaths.... Christ received baptism from John, but he himself never baptized 
anyone. We are the disciples not of John but of Christ.” 

“Alas, my poor man,” I said, “how you would be bummed in the land of the Inquisition! . . . 

“Are you circumcised?” he asked. 

I replied that I had not that honor. 

“Very well, then,” he said; “you are a Christian without being circumcised, and I am a Christian 
without being baptized.” 


” 


Baptism, like circumcision, said the Quaker, was a pre-Christian custom, 
superseded by the new Gospel of Christ. And he (or Voltaire) added a word on 
war: 


“We shall never go to war; not because we fear death, ... but because we are not wolves or tigers 
or bulldogs but men, Christians. Our God, who bade us love our enemies, ... surely does not want us 


to cross the sea to cut the throats of our brothers merely because murderers dressed in red, with hats 
two feet high, recruit citizens while making a noise with two sticks on the stretched skin of an ass. 
And when, after victory, all London is brilliant with illuminations, and the sky is aflame with 
fireworks, and the air resounds with thanksgivings, with church bells, organs, and cannon, we mourn 


in silence over the slaughter that caused such public j oy.° 


France had almost destroyed itself to compel all Frenchmen to one faith; 
Voltaire dilated on the comparative toleration of religious differences in 
England. “This is a land of sects. An Englishman, like a free man, goes to 
heaven by whatever route he chooses.”'* Voltaire contrasted the morals of the 
English clergy with those of their French compeers, and congratulated the 
English on having no abbés. “When they learn that in France young men, known 
for their debauches and raised to the prelacy by intrigues, compose tender songs, 
give long and exquisite dinners almost every day, ... and call themselves the 
successors of the Apostles, they thank God that they are Protestants.”’° 

Letter VII turned the Voltairean stiletto upon French government. 


Only the English nation has managed to regulate the power of kings by resisting them, ... and has 
finally established this wise government in which the prince, all powerful to do good, has his hands 
tied against doing evil. [Here Voltaire echoes a famous sentence from Fénelon’s Télémaque.]. . . To 
establish liberty in England has been costly, no doubt; the idol of despotism has been drowned in 
seas of blood; but the English do not think they have purchased good laws too dearly. Other nations 
have had no less troublous times, but the blood they have shed for the cause of their liberty has only 


cemented their servitude.!® 


In England the right of habeas corpus forbids imprisonment without stated cause, 
and requires an open trial by jury; in France you have lettres de cachet. Voltaire 
noted, praised, and exaggerated, fourteen years before Montesquieu, a certain 
“separation of powers” in the English government, and the working harmony 
between king, lords, and commons. He pointed out that in England no tax could 
be levied without consent of Parliament, and that “no man is exempt from 
paying certain taxes ... because he is a noble or a priest.”'’ In England the 
younger sons of the nobility enter into commerce and the professions; in France 


the merchant so often hears his profession spoken of with disdain that he is foolish enough to blush 
for it. I do not know, however, which is more useful to a state—a well-powdered nobleman who 
knows exactly the time when the King gets up or goes to bed, and gives himself an air of grandeur 
while playing the role of a slave, ... or a businessman who [like Voltaire’s London host Falkener] 
enriches his country, dispatches from his office orders to Surat and Cairo, and contributes to the 


happiness of the world.!® 


Finally, in a passage that laid down a program for France, Voltaire claimed 
that 


the English constitution has, in fact, arrived at the point of excellence, in consequence of which all 
men are restored to those natural rights which in nearly all monarchies they are deprived of. These 
rights are entire liberty of person and property; freedom of the press; the right of being tried in all 


criminal cases by a jury of independent men; the right of being tried only according to the strict 


letter of the law; the right of every man to profess, unmolested, what religion he chooses. !? 


Voltaire must have known that only a part of the population enjoyed these 
“natural rights”; that liberty of person was not secure from the press gang; that 
there were limits to freedom of speech in religion and politics; that Dissenters 
and Catholics were excluded from public office; that judges could be bribed to 
override the law. He was writing no dispassionate description of English 
realities; he was using England as a whip to stir up revolt in France against 
oppression by state or Church. The fact that nearly all these rights are now taken 
for granted in civilized countries illuminates the achievement of the eighteenth 
century. 

Just as important in its effect on modern thought was Voltaire’s praise of 
Bacon, Locke, and Newton. He applied to the impeached Bacon Bolingbroke’s 
judgment on Marlborough: “He was so great a man that I do not recollect 
whether he had any faults or not.”*° “This great man,” he added, “is the father of 
experimental philosophy”—not by the experiments that Bacon made, but by his 
powerful appeals for the advancement of scientific research. Here was the 
thought that would lead Diderot and d’Alembert to name Bacon as the chief 
inspiration of their Encyelopédie. 

To Locke Voltaire devoted nearly all of Letter XIII. He found in him not only 
a science of the mind instead of a mythology of the soul, but an implicit 
philosophy that, by tracing all knowledge to sensation, turned European thought 
from divine revelation to human experience as the exclusive source and basis of 
truth. And he welcomed Locke’s suggestion that conceivably matter might be 
enabled to think. This sentence especially stuck in the throat of the French 
censors, and had much to do with their condemnation of the book; they seemed 
to foresee in it the materialism of La Mettrie and Diderot. Voltaire refused to 
commit himself to materialism, but he revised Descartes’ “I think, therefore I 
am” into “I am a body and I think; I know no more.” 

Letter XIV advised the French to free themselves from Descartes and study 
Newton. “Public opinion in England on these two thinkers is that the first was a 
dreamer and the other a sage.” Voltaire honored Descartes’ contribution to 
geometry, but he could not assimilate the whirlpools of the Cartesian cosmology. 
He admitted that there was something dreamy, or at least soporific, in Newton’s 
essays on ancient chronology and the Apocalypse; Newton wrote these, Voltaire 
amiably suggested, “to console mankind for his otherwise too great superiority 


over them.”*' He himself as yet found Newton very difficult, but the assemblage 
of men prominent in government as well as in science at Newton’s funeral had 
left upon him an impression that determined him to study the Principia and 
make himself an apostle of Newton to France. Here too he sowed the seed of the 
Encyclopédie and the Enlightenment. 

Finally, he shocked religious thought in France by subjecting the Pensées of 
Pascal to a hostile critique. He had not intended to include this in the Lettres; it 
had nothing to do with England, but he had sent it from England to Thieriot in 
1728; the piratical publisher appended it as Letter xxv; and the result was that 
the Jansenists—who worshiped Pascal and controlled the Parlement of Paris— 
now exceeded the Jesuits (who had no love for Pascal) in denouncing Voltaire. 
Voltaire was constitutionally incapable of agreeing with Pascal: he was at this 
stage (except in his plays) a militant rationalist who had not yet found a place for 
feeling in his philosophy. Still young, exuberant, enjoying life amid his heroic 
tribulations, he reacted against Pascal’s despondent pessimism: “I shall dare to 
take the part of the human race against this sublime misanthrope.”” He rejected 
Pascal’s “wager” (that it is wiser to bet on God’s existence than against it) as 
“indecent and childish; ... the interest I have to believe a thing is no proof that 
such a thing exists.”*° (Pascal had not offered the wager as a proof.) He admitted 
that we cannot explain the universe or know the destiny of man, but he doubted 
if we can deduce from this ignorance the truth of the Apostles’ Creed. Nor had 
he at this bouncing age any sympathy with Pascal’s longing for repose; man, he 
proclaimed, “is born for action.... Not to be employed, and not to exist, are one 
and the same thing with regard to man.”” 

These Remarques sur les Pensées de Pascal are not Voltaire at his best. He 
had not prepared them for publication, he had no chance to revise them; and later 
events—like the Lisbon earthquake—removed the youthful bloom from his 
optimism. Despite this unconsidered appendage the Lettres philosophiques were 
a milestone in French literature and thought. Here for the first time appeared the 
short, sharp sentences, the unmistakable clarity, the gay wit and deflating irony, 
that were henceforth to be a literary signature overriding all cautious denials of 
authorship; this book and the Lettres persanes set the tone of French prose from 
the Regency to the Revolution. Moreover, it constituted one of the strongest 
links in that junction of the French and British intellects which Buckle rated “by 
far the most important fact in the history of the eighteenth century.”*? It was a 
declaration of war and a map of campaign. Rousseau said of these letters that 
they played a large part in the awakening of his mind; there must have been 
thousands of young Frenchmen who owed the book a similar debt. Lafayette said 
it made him a republican at the age of nine. Heine thought “it was not necessary 


for the censor to condemn this book; it would have been read without that.”*° 


Church and state, King and Parlement, felt that they could not bear in silence 
so many wounds. The printer was sent to the Bastille, and a lettre de cachet was 
issued for the arrest of Voltaire wherever found. On May 11, 1734, an agent of 
police appeared at Montjeu with a warrant, but Voltaire, warned probably by 
Maupertuis and d’Argental, had left five days before, and was already beyond 
the frontier of France. On June 10, by an order of the Parlement, all discoverable 
copies of the book were burned by the public hangman in the courtyard of the 
Palais de Justice as “scandalous, contrary to religion, good morals, and the 
respect Duc to authority.” 

Before learning of Voltaire’s safe arrival in Lorraine, the Marquise du 
Chatelet wrote to a friend: “To know that he, with such health and imagination 
as he has, is in a prison ... I do not find in myself constancy enough to support 
the idea.” She and the Duchesse de Richelieu enlisted the aid of titled women to 
obtain a pardon. The Keeper of the Seals agreed to have the order of arrest 
rescinded if Voltaire would disavow authorship of the book; he knew quite well 
that Voltaire was the author, but lent himself to the ruse; he was one of a 
succession of governmental officials who tempered censorship now and then by 
looking the other way. Voltaire readily agreed to disclaim authorship; this would 
be a white lie eminently forgivable; besides, the book that he was to disavow had 
been distributed without his consent. To the Duchesse d’ Aiguillon he wrote: 


They say I must retract. Very willingly. I will declare that Pascal is always right; ... that all priests 


are gentle and disinterested; ... that monks are neither proud nor given to intrigue nor stinking; that 


the Holy Inquisition is the triumph of humanity and tolerance.?” 


The order of arrest was withdrawn, with the proviso that Voltaire should 
remain at a respectful distance from Paris. He passed from chateau to chateau 
near the border, and was welcomed by the nobles, who were not very pious and 
not at all fond of a centralized and absolute monarchy. He received an invitation 
to reside at the court of Holstein, with a pension of ten thousand francs a year; he 
refused it.*? In July he retired to the chateau of Mme. du Chatelet at Cirey in 
Champagne. There, as the paying guest of his mistress and her husband, he 
entered upon the happiest years of his life. 


Ill. IDYL IN CIREY: 1734—44 


Cirey is now a village of 230 inhabitants in the département of Haute-Marne 
in northeastern France, only a few miles from Lorraine. Mme. Denis, Voltaire’s 


niece, described it in 1738 as “a frightful solitude ... four leagues from any 
habitation, in a country where one sees only mountains and uncultivated land.”” 
Perhaps Voltaire loved it for this isolation—a quiet spot where he could study 
science, write history and philosophy, and be forgotten by the French 
government, or, if harassed by it, could escape in an hour’s dash into Lorraine. 

The chateau was a dilapidated relic of the thirteenth century, rarely used by 
the Du Chatelets, and long since unfit for civilized living. The Marquis had little 
interest or funds to repair it; Voltaire lent him forty thousand francs for this 
purpose at five per cent interest, which the Marquis was not called upon to pay. 
A few rooms were made habitable; Voltaire moved in, ordered the construction 
of a new wing, and superintended the rehabilitation of the rest. In November the 
Marquise arrived with two hundred parcels of baggage, revised Voltaire’s 
repairs to her taste, and settled down-she who had spent most of her adult years 
at or near the court—to a life of study and bigamous devotion. The amiable 
Marquis stayed with her and Voltaire, on and off, till 1740, gracefully keeping a 
separate apartment and separate mealtimes; thereafter he spent most of his time 
with his regiment. France marveled less at the husband’s complaisance than at 
the lovers’ fidelity. 

In December Madame returned to Paris, attended the Duchesse de Richelieu 
in her confinement, and persuaded the government to cancel the exclusion of 
Voltaire from the capital (March 2, 1735). He came to Paris, and stayed there a 
few weeks with his mistress. But his past pursued him. Parts of his scandalous 
Pucelle were going the rounds; he himself could not resist reading juicy passages 
to his friends; and now his anti-Christian Epistle to Urania, written fifteen years 
before, was issued by a pirate publisher. He denied its authorship as a matter of 
course, but it had the earmarks of his style and thought, and no one believed his 
denial. Again he fled to Lorraine, and thence cautiously back to Cirey. He 
received indirect assurances from the government that if he remained there, and 
gave no further offense, he would not be molested. Mme. du Chatelet rejoined 
him, bringing her daughter, her son, and their tutor; her third child had died. 
Now at last this philosophic honeymoon began. 

Each of the philosophers had a separate suite of rooms, at opposite ends of the 
chateau. Voltaire’s was composed of anteroom, study-library, and bedroom. The 
walls were hung with red velvet tapestries or with pictures; of these he 
accumulated a costly collection, including a Titian and several Teniers; and there 
were statues of Venus, Cupid, and Hercules, and a large portrait of their new 
friend the Crown Prince Frederick of Prussia. There was such cleanliness in 
these rooms, according to Mme. de Graffigny, that “one could kiss the floor.”*° 
The Marquise’s apartment was in different taste, light yellow and pale blue, with 


paintings by Veronese and Watteau, picture ceiling, marble floor, and a hundred 
little boxes, bottles, rings, gems, and toilet articles lying about in her pretty 
boudoir. Between the two suites ran a large hall fitted up as a laboratory for 
physics and chemistry, with air pumps, thermometers, furnaces, crucibles, 
telescope, microscopes, prisms, compasses, scales. There were several guest 
rooms, not so well equipped. Despite tapestries, the woodland winds still slipped 
through cracks, windows, and doors; in winter it took thirty-six fireplaces, 
burning six cords of wood per day, to keep the chateau tolerably warm. We can 
imagine the number of servants. Add a theater, for Voltaire loved to act, 
especially in his own plays; the Marquise, he assures us, was an excellent 
actress; guests, tutor, and servants rounded out the cast. Sometimes operas were 
sung there, for Madame (on the same authority) had a “voix divine” Also there 
were puppet shows and magic-lantern shows, which Voltaire accompanied with 
commentaries that exhausted the company with laughter. 

But play was an incident, work was the order of the day. The lovers 
sometimes collaborated in the laboratory, but usually they worked in their 
separate quarters, hardly seeing each other during the day except at the main 
meal, which came toward noon. The Marquis quit the table before the 
conversation began; Voltaire, too, often left the others to entertain themselves, 
and stole back to his study. He had his own silver service there, for he 
sometimes ate alone. We rightly think of him as a vivacious talker; he could be 
the life of any gathering; but he hated small talk. “It is frightful,” he said, “the 
time we spend in talk. We ought not to lose a minute. The greatest expenditure 
we can make is of time.”*' Occasionally he hunted venison for exercise. 

We must not picture the philosophic mates as angels. Madame could be 
harsh, overbearing, even cruel. She was a bit straitened in purse, severe and 
parsimonious with her servants, and she protested when Voltaire paid his more. 
She had no physical modesty; she thought nothing of completely disrobing in the 
presence of their secretary Longchamp, or of having him pour warm water upon 
her as she lay in the bath.” She secretly read some of the letters written by or to 
her guests; but of this we have only the testimony of another woman.* As for 
Voltaire, he had a hundred faults, which will appear in Duc course. He was as 
vain as a poet and could pout like a child; he took offense readily and had many 
a quarrel with his lady. These, however, were but passing clouds that 
accentuated the sunshine of their days. Voltaire soon recovered his spirits and 
good cheer, and never tired of telling his friends how happy he was, and how he 
loved Madame, in his own passionless way. He wrote to her a hundred little 
poems of affection, each a cameo of compact art. One such literary gem 
accompanied a ring into which his portrait had been engraved: 


Barter grave ces traits destinés pour vos yeux; 
Avec quelque plaisir daignez les reconnaitre! 


Les vétres dans mon coeur furent gravés bien mieux, 


Mais ce fut par un plus grand maitre.°4 ! 


And she, for her part, said, “I could not be away from him for two hours without 
pain.” 

Of the two she was the more deeply devoted to science. She exercised the 
unwritten law of feminine domain by hiding the half-finished manuscript of 
Voltaire’s Siécle de Louis XIV, and sternly directing him to science as the proper 
study of modern man. Mme. de Graffigny, who was their guest in 1738, 
described her as more assiduous in her scientific pursuits than Voltaire, as 
spending most of the day and much of the night at her desk, sometimes till five 
or seven o’clock in the morning.*© Maupertuis came occasionally to Cirey to 
continue her lessons in mathematics and physics; perhaps those visits, and 
Madame’s open admiration for Maupertuis’ intellectual attainments, stirred in 
the sensitive Voltaire a jealousy that prepared him for his bout with Maupertuis 
in Berlin. 

Was she a real scholar or did she put on science as a fashionable dress? Mme. 
du Deffand and several other ladies thought that her studies were a pose. The 
Marquise de Créqui alleged that “algebra and geometry had the effect of making 
her half crazy, while her pedantry on the subject of her learning made her 
insupportable. In reality she muddled up everything that she had learned.”*’ But 
hear Mme. de Graffigny describe a session at Cirey: 


This morning the lady of the house read us a geometrical calculation of an English dreamer.... 
The book was in Latin, and she read it to us in French. She hesitated a moment at each period, and I 
supposed it was to understand the mathematical calculations. But no; she translated easily the 


mathematical terms; the numbers, the extravagances, nothing stopped her. Is not that really 
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astonishing 

Voltaire assured Thieriot that Mme. du Chatelet understood English well, 
knew all the philosophical works of Cicero, and was deeply interested in 
mathematics and metaphysics.*? She once bettered the physicist and 
Academician de Mairan in a discussion of kinetic energy.*” She read Cicero and 
Virgil in Latin, Ariosto and Tasso in Italian, Locke and Newton in English. 
When Algarotti visited Cirey she conversed with him in Italian. She wrote, but 
did not publish, a six-volume Examen de Genése, based on the work of English 
deists, and exposing the contradictions, improbabilities, immoralities, and 
injustices of the Bible. Her Traité de la bonheur was an original discourse on the 
foundations of happiness; these, she thought, were health, love, virtue, rational 


self-indulgence, and the pursuit of knowledge. She translated Newton’s 
Principia from Latin into French; edited by Clairaut, it was published in 1756, 
six years after her death. She composed an Exposition abrégée du systeme du 
monde, which was published in 1759, and which Voltaire, perhaps gallantly, 
pronounced superior to his Eléments de la philosophie de Newton (1738).*! 
When the Académie des Sciences offered (1738) a prize for the best essay on the 
nature and diffusion of fire, and Voltaire entered the competition, she secretly 
wrote and submitted her own essay, incognito; she wrote it at night to conceal it 
from Voltaire, “since in my essay I opposed nearly all of his ideas.”*? Neither 
won the prize, which went to Euler, but her paper, as well as Voltaire’s, was 
printed by the Academy. Each praised the other’s work in an ecstasy of amor 
intellectualis. 

For his own essay Voltaire carried on many experiments, some in his 
laboratory, some in a foundry at neighboring Chaumont.*” He _ studied 
calcination, and came close to discovering oxygen.“ In May, 1737, we find him 
writing to the Abbé Moussinot in Paris, asking for a chemist to come and live at 
Cirey for a hundred écus per year and board; but the chemist must also know 
how to say Mass on Sundays and holydays in the chapel of the chateau.*° As for 
himself, he believed now only in science. “That which our eyes and mathematics 
demonstrate to us,” he wrote in 1741, “we must hold to be true. In all the rest we 
must say only, ’I do not know.’”*° Philosophy at this time meant to him only a 
summary of science. 

It was in this sense that he used the term in his Eléments de la philosophie de 
Newton. He sought the royal privilege for its publication, but was refused. An 
edition appeared in Amsterdam (1738) without his consent; his own edition 
came out there in 1741. It was a substantial volume of 440 pages, a splendid 
example of what the French, with no derogatory intent, call vulgarisation— that 
is, an attempt to make the difficult and recondite more widely understood. The 
printer added a subtitle: Mis a la portée de tout le monde— “brought within the 
comprehension of everyone”; the Abbé Desfontaines, in a hostile review, altered 
this to Mis a la porte de tout le monde— “shown the door by everyone.” On the 
contrary, nearly everyone praised it; even the Jesuits were generous to it in their 
Journal de Trévoux.*” Now the Newtonian cosmology of gravitation finally 
ousted Descartes’ vortices from the French mind. Voltaire included an 
exposition of Newton’s optics; he verified the experiments in his own laboratory, 
and contrived others of his own. He went out of his way to stress the consistency 
of Newton’s philosophy with belief in God; at the same time he emphasized the 
universality of law in the physical world. 

Despite these efforts Voltaire had neither the spirit nor the limitations of a 


scientist. It is said that he failed as a scientist; we should rather say that he was 
too rich and varied a personality to give himself fully and finally to science. He 
used science as a liberation of the mind; that done, he passed on to poetry, 
drama, philosophy in its largest sense, and humanitarian involvement in the 
basic affairs of his time. “We should introduce into our existence all imaginable 
modes, and open every door of the soul to all sorts of knowledge and feeling. So 
long as these do not go in pell-mell, there is plenty of room for everything.”*® So 
he wrote at this time (1734) a Discours sur l’homme, largely echoing Pope’s 
Essay on Man, even to sanctioning the quite un-Voltairean idea that “all is 
right.”“° He composed in these years most of La Pucelle d’Orléans, perhaps as a 
relief from Newton. And he expounded his own philosophy in a Traité de 
métaphy sique which he judiciously refrained from publishing. 

It was as unique as all his productions. He began by imagining himself to be a 
visitor from Jupiter or Mars; so, he thought, he could not be expected to 
reconcile his views with the Bible. Landing among the Kaffirs of South Africa, 
he concludes that man is an animal with black skin and wooly hair. Passing to 
India, he finds men with yellow skin and straight hair; he concludes that man is a 
genus composed of several distinct species, not all derived from one ancestor.°° 
He judges from the appearances of order in the world, and of purposeful design 
of organs in animals, that there is an intelligent deity designing the whole. He 
sees no evidence of an immortal soul in man, but he feels that his will is free. 
Long before Hume and Adam Smith, he derives the moral sense from fellow 
feeling, sympathy. Long before Helvétius and Bentham, he defines virtue and 
vice as “that which is useful or injurious to the society.”°' We shall look at the 
Traité again later on. 

How different from this treatise was Voltaire’s rollicking versification of 
Jeanne d’Arc’s history! If we open that mock epic today we must remember that 
French speech and French literature were freer then than in the first half of the 
twentieth century. We have seen an example in the Lettres persanes of the 
magistrate Montesquieu; Diderot was even freer, not only in Les Bijoux 
indiscrets but in Jacques le fataliste. Compared with these La Pucelle, as finally 
published by Voltaire in 1756, is innocuously mild; presumably the privately 
circulated original was more Rabelaisian. The grave Condorcet defended the 
poem, and we are told that Malesherbes, a high official in the French 
government, learned it by heart.°* A sedulous search has found some mildly 
sensual passages in the twenty-one cantos; they are as forgivable as similar 
pictures in Ariosto; and they are redeemed by many passages of graphic 
description and vigorous narrative. Like many Frenchmen of his time, Voltaire 
thought of Jeanne as a healthy and simple peasant girl, probably of bastard birth, 


given to superstitions and hearing “voices”; and he suspected that France would 
have been saved from the Goddams (Jeanne’s name for the English invaders) 
even if she had never been born. Otherwise, and allowing for some historical 
blunders, he told the story faithfully, merely salting it with humor. 


Turning his head toward the dauntless Joan, 
Thus spake the King, in a majestic tone 

Which any might have feared but her alone: 
“Joan, hear me: if thou art a maid, avow.” 

She answered: “Oh, great Sire, give orders now 
That doctors sage, with spectacles on nose, 
Who, versed in female mysteries, can depose; 
That clerks, apothecaries, matrons tried 

Be called at once the matter to decide; 

Let them all scrutinize, and let them see.” 

By this sage answer Charles knew she must be 
Inspired and blessed with sweet virginity. 
“Good,” said the King, “since you know so well, 
Daughter of heaven, I prithee, instant tell 

What with my fair one passed last night in bed? 
Speak free.” “Why, nothing happened,” Joan said. 
Surprised, the King knelt down and cried aloud, 


“A miracle!” then crossed himself and bowed.°° 


Voltaire amused his guests by reading a canto or two of La Pucelle to warm a 
winter evening. Usually Mme. du Chatelet kept the swelling manuscript under 
lock and key, but Voltaire carelessly allowed some parts of it to circulate among 
his friends. Parts were copied, and went the rounds of impolite society more 
widely than was wise. The fear that the French government would prosecute him 
—not for the obscenity of the poem but for its incidental satire of monks, Jesuits, 
prelates, popes, and the Inquisition-became one of the haunting worries of 
Voltaire’s life. 

He was more serious with Alzire, which had a happy premiere at the Théatre- 
Francais on January 27, 1736. It made theatrical history by dressing the actors in 
the costumes of the indicated time and place—the Spanish conquest and 
spoliation of Peru. Alvarez, the Spanish governor of the fallen state, pleads with 
the victors to abate their cruelty and greed: 


We are the scourge 
Of this new world, vain, covetous, unjust. ... 


We alone 
Are the barbarians here; the simple savage, 


Tho’ fierce by nature, is in courage equal, 
é 


In goodness our superior.°* 


Paris acclaimed the piece for twenty successive nights, paying 53,640 livres. 
Voltaire gave his share of the receipts to the players. 

On August 8, 1736, he received his first letter from Frederick of Prussia; so 
began a remarkable correspondence and a tragic friendship. In this same year he 
published a poem, Le Mondain (The Worldly Man), which reads like an answer, 
by anticipation, to Rousseau’s Discourse on the Arts and Sciences (1750). 
Voltaire had no patience with the visionaries who were idealizing the “friendly 
and flowing savage,” or were recommending a “return to nature” as an escape 
from the strains, hypocrisies, and artifices of modern life. He himself was quite 
comfortable amid his tribulations, and he thought he ought to say a good word 
for civilization. He saw no virtue in poverty, and no harmony between bugs and 
love. Primitive men may have been communists, but only because they had 
nothing; and if they were sober it was only because they had no wine. “For my 
Part I thank the wise nature that for my happiness gave me birth in this age so 
decried by our melancholy critics. This profane time is just right for my ways. I 
love luxury, even a soft life [mollesse], all the pleasures, the arts in their variety, 
cleanliness, taste, and ornaments.” All this seemed to him clearly preferable to 
the Garden of Eden. “My dear father Adam, confess that you and Madame Eve 
had long nails black with dirt, and that your hair was a bit out of order.... In vain 
have scholars sought to locate the Garden of Eden; ... the terrestrial paradise is 
where I am.” 

The ecclesiastics did not like this picture of Adam and Eve; they insisted that 
the Book of Genesis was good history, and they did not agree with Voltaire 
about Adam’s nails and Eve’s hair. Again the word went forth for the arrest of 
the impious devil of Cirey. Again friends warned him, and he decided to travel. 
On December 21, 1736, he left Cirey and Emilie, and made his way to Brussels, 
disguised as the merchant Revol. His admirers there laughed at his disguise, and, 
in his honor, staged Alzire. Jean Baptiste Rousseau warmed the Bruxellois that 
Voltaire had come to preach atheism. Voltaire moved on to Leiden, where 
crowds collected to see him, and to Amsterdam, where he supervised the 
printing of his book on Newton. The Marquise began to fear that he would never 
return. “Two weeks ago,” she wrote to d’Argental, “I was in torture if I let two 
hours pass without seeing him; I wrote to him from my room to his; now two 
weeks have gone by, and I don’t know where he is or what he is doing.... I am in 


a terrible state.””’ At last he returned (March, 1737), vowing that only his love 
for her could keep him in a France that so hounded him. 

In May, 1739, the lovers went to Brussels, where Voltaire used his legal and 
other wits to defend the Marquise in a suit affecting her property. Then, with her 
husband, they went on to Paris, where Voltaire offered two plays, Mahomet and 
Mérope, to the Comédie-Frangaise, and Madame saw through the press her 
three-volume Institutions de physique. In these “lessons” she played truant from 
both Voltaire and Newton by favoring the monadic philosophy of Leibniz. In 
September they returned to Cirey, and soon afterward to Brussels for a long stay. 
Thence, in September, 1740, Voltaire hurried to Cleves for his first meeting with 
Frederick—now king—who refused to include Emilie in his invitation. In 
November he traveled 350 painful miles to Berlin, hoping to play diplomat for 
Cardinal Fleury; more of this later. Emilie meanwhile went to Fontainebleau, 
where she labored to secure permission for Voltaire to reside in Paris; apparently 
Cirey had become a bore. On November 23 she wrote to d’ Argental: 


I have been cruelly rewarded for all that I have done at Fontainebleau. I have adjusted the most 
difficult matters; I have obtained for M. de Voltaire the right to return to his country openly; I won 
him the good will of the ministry, and paved his way for acceptance by the Academies; in a word, I 
have given him back in three weeks all that he has taken pains to lose in six years. 

And do you know how he repays such zealous devotion? He informs me dryly that he has gone to 
Berlin, knowing perfectly well that he is piercing my heart, and leaves me in a state of indescribable 
torture.... A fever has seized me, and I hope soon to end my life.... And would you believe that the 
thought that is uppermost in my mind, when I feel that my grief will kill me, is the terrible sorrow 
my death would bring to M. de Voltaire? .. . I cannot bear the idea that the memory of me will one 
day cause him unhappiness. All those who have loved him must refrain from reproaching him. 


Voltaire tore himself away from Potsdam and royal adulation to rejoin his 
mistress. On the way back he sent to Frederick a letter that gives his side of the 
matter: 


I abandon a great monarch who cultivates and honors an art which I idolize, and I go to join a 
person who reads nothing but the metaphysics of Christian Wolff [the expositor of Leibniz]. I tear 
myself from the most amiable court in Europe for a lawsuit. I did not leave your adorable court to 
sigh like an idiot at a woman’s knees. But, Sire, that woman abandoned for me everything for which 
other women abandon their friends. There is no sort of obligation which I am not under to her.... 


Love is often ridiculous, but pure friendship has rights more binding than a king’s commands.”° 


He was reunited with Emilie at Brussels, which, because of her prolonged 
lawsuit, became their second home. In May, 1741, they attended the premiere of 
Mahomet at Lille, and received an ovation. They returned to Brussels elated, but 
sombered by a growing consciousness that their idyl was over. Her love was still 
strong, even if possession was its soul, but Voltaire’s fire was escaping through 


his pen. In July, 1741, he apologized to her for his failing ardor: 


Si vous voulez que j’aime encore, 
Rendez-moi l’dge des amours; 

Au crépuscule de mes jours 
Réjoignez, s’il se peut, l’aurore. 
On meurt deux fois, je le vois bien: 
Cesser d’aimer et d’étre aimable 


C’est une mort insupportable; 


Cesser de vivre, ce n’est rien.°’ U 


In August, 1742, they went to Paris to assist at the presentation of Mahomet at 
the Théatre-Francais. Voltaire sought from Cardinal Fleury an official permit for 
the performance; the Cardinal consented. The Paris premiére (August 19) was 
the literary event of the year; magistrates, priests, and poets were numerous in 
the packed audience. All seemed satisfied except some of the clergy, who 
claimed that the play was “a bloody satire against the Christian religion.” Fréron, 
Desfontaines, and others joined in the complaint; and though the Cardinal felt 
that these critics were injuring their own cause, he sent private advice to Voltaire 
to withdraw the play. This was done after the fourth performance before a full 
house. Voltaire and Emilie returned in angry frustration to Brussels. 

Was Mahomet anti-Christian? Not quite. It was against fanaticism and 
bigotry, but it portrayed the Prophet in a hostile light that should have pleased all 
Christians innocent of history. Voltaire pictured Mahomet as a conscious 
deceiver who foists his new religion upon a credulous people, uses their faith as 
a spur to war, and conquers Mecca by ordering his fanatical devotee, Séide, to 
assassinate the resisting sheik Zopir. When Séide hesitates, Mahomet reproves 
him in terms that seemed to some auditors a reflection on the Christian 
priesthood: 


And dost thou pause? Presumptuous youth, ’tis impious 
But to deliberate. Far from Mahomet 

Be all who for themselves shall dare to judge ... . 
Those who reason are not oft 

Prone to believe. Thy part is to obey. 

Have I not told thee what the will of Heaven 
Determines? ... 

Knowest thou holy Abram here 

Was born, that here his sacred ashes rest— 

He who, obedient to the voice of God, 

Stifled the cries of nature, and gave up 

His darling child? The same all-powerful Being 


Reannirac af thaa a cacrifica: ta thea 


aNUYUILS UE WILE U OULLIIILL, WU WILL 


He calls for blood; and darest thou hesitate 
When God commands? ... 
Strike, then, and by the blood 


Of Zopir merit life eternal.°® 


Séide kills the old man, who, dying, recognizes him as his own son. This, of 
course, was an attack upon the use of religion to sanction murder and foment 
war. Voltaire meant it so, and in a letter to Frederick he gave, as examples of 
pious crimes, the assassination of William of Orange and of Henry III and Henry 
IV of France. But he denied that the play was an attack upon religion; it was a 
plea to make Christianity Christian. 

Cardinal Fleury consoled him by commissioning him (September, 1742) to 
try his hand at turning the policy of Frederick to friendship with France. 
Voltaire, proud to be a diplomat, visited the King at Aachen; Frederick saw 
through his purposes, and answered his politics with poetry. Voltaire returned to 
Paris, Emilie, and the drama. On February 20, 1743, his greataest play, Mérope, 
was produced by the Comédie-Frangaise with a success that for a while silenced 
his enemies. 

Several plays had already been written on the theme; Euripides had used it in 
a drama of which only fragments remain. In a preliminary letter Voltaire 
acknowledged his special indebtedness to Marchese Francesco Scipione di 
Maffei of Verona, who had produced a Merope in 1713. It was a distinction of 
these plays that their interest turned on parental rather than sexual love. At the 
final curtain, we are told, most of the audience was in tears. For the first time in 
the history of the French theater there were calls for the author to show himself 
on the stage. According to the accepted account he complied, creating a 
precedent which Lessing deplored; according to other sources Voltaire refused to 
go on the stage, though urged to do so by the two duchesses in whose box he sat; 
he merely stood up for a moment and acknowledged the applause.” Frederick 
gave it as his judgment that Mérope was “one of the finest tragedies ever 
written.”®’ Gibbon thought the final act equal to anything in Racine.*' 

The success of Mérope was alloyed for Voltaire by the failure, soon 
afterward, of his candidacy for a seat in the Academy. He campaigned for it 
eagerly, even to proclaiming himself “a true Catholic” and the author of “many 
pages sanctified by religion.”°* Louis XV at first favored him, but was deterred 
by his new minister Maurepas, who protested that it would be unseemly to let so 
profane a spirit succeed to the seat vacated by the death of Cardinal Fleury. The 
seat was given to the bishop of Mirepoix. Frederick urged Voltaire to abandon a 
country that so little honored its geniuses, and come and live with him in 


Potsdam. Mme. du Chatelet objected. The French government advised him to 
accept the invitation for a time, and to serve as its secret agent in Berlin. 
Longing to play politics, Voltaire agreed, and undertook again the racking ride 
across France, Belgium, and Germany. He spent six weeks (August 30 to 
October 12, 1743) in the enterprise. Frederick again laughed at his politics and 
praised his poetry. Voltaire returned to Emilie at Brussels. In April, 1744, they 
resumed their residence at Cirey, and tried to revive their dying love. 

In her Traité de la bonheur the Marquise thought that “of all the passions the 
desire for knowledge is the one which contributes most to happiness, for it is the 
one which makes us least dependent upon each other.” Nevertheless she called 
love 


the greatest of the good things that are within our grasp, the only one to which even the pleasure of 
study should be sacrificed. The ideal would be two individuals who would be so attracted to each 
other that their passions would never cool or become surfeited. But one cannot hope for such 
harmony of two persons; it would be too perfect. A heart which would be capable of such love, a 


soul which would be so steadfast and so affectionate, is perhaps born once ina century.° 


In a touching letter she summed up her surrender of this hope: 


I was happy for ten years in the love of the one who had conquered my soul, and those ten years I 
spent in perfect communion with him.... When age and illness had reduced his affection, a long 
time passed before I noticed it; I loved for two; I spent my whole life with him, and my trusting 
heart enjoyed the ecstasy of love, and the illusion of believing itself to be loved.... I have lost this 


happy state. 


What was it that had turned Voltaire from love to a kind of intermittent 
fidelity? He seems to have been sincere in pleading the decline of his physical 
powers; yet we shall find him, within a year, “sighing like an idiot at a woman’s 
knees.” The truth was that he had exhausted one phase of his life and interest— 
Mme. de Chatelet and science. The isolation of Cirey would have palled much 
sooner on an average mind; it was a blessing only when the police pursued him 
and science called. But now he had tasted again the pleasures of Paris and 
premiéres; he was even playing a part in national politics. If only from a distance 
he felt the glamour of the court. His friend the Marquis d’ Argenson had become 
chief minister, his friend and debtor the Duc de Richelieu was first chamberlain 
to the King, and Louis himself had relented. In 1745 the Dauphin was to marry 
the Infanta Maria Teresa Rafaela; a lordly festival must be prepared; Richelieu 
commissioned Voltaire to write a play for the occasion. But Rameau was to 
write the music; poet and composer had to work together; Voltaire must come to 
Paris. In September, 1744, the lovers bade goodbye to Cirey and moved to the 


capital. 


IV. THE COURTIER: 1745—48 


He was now fifty years old. He had for a long time been dying annually; “It is 
most certain,” he wrote to Thieriot in 1735, “that I have but a few years to 
live.”® He had then lived forty-one years; he was to live forty-three more. How 
did he manage this? When he fell seriously ill at Chalonssur-Mame in 1748, and 
a physician prescribed some drugs, Voltaire “told me,” his secretary reported, 
“that he would follow none of these directions, for he knew how to manage 
himself as well in sickness as in health, and he would continue to be his own 
doctor, as he had always been.” In such crises he fasted for a while, then ate a 
little broth, toast, weak tea, barley and water. Secretary Longchamp adds: 


Thus it was that M. de Voltaire cured himself of a malady which probably would have had grave 
consequences if he had delivered himself up to the Aesculapius of Chalons. His principle was that 
our health depends upon ourselves; that its three pivots are sobriety, temperance in all things, and 
moderate exercise; that in almost all diseases which are not the result of serious accidents, or of 
radical vitiation of the internal organs, it suffices to aid nature, which is endeavoring to restore us; 
that it is necessary to confine ourselves to a diet more or less strict and prolonged, suitable liquid 
nourishment, and other simple means. In this manner I always saw him regulate his conduct as long 


as I lived with him.°° 


He was as skilled as a banker in the management and investment of his funds. 
He was an importer, a poet, a contractor, a dramatist, a capitalist, a philosopher, 
a moneylender, pensioner, and heir. His friend d’ Argenson helped him to make a 
fortune in military supplies.°’ He had inherited part of his father’s wealth; in 
1745 the death of his brother Armand left to him the income of the remainder. 
He made large loans to the Duc de Richelieu, the Duc de Villars, the Prince de 
Guise, and others. He had much trouble recapturing the principal, but he 
compensated himself with interest. In 1735 Richelieu owed him 46,417 livres, 
on which the Duke paid four thousand livres per year. In the case of the 
unreliable M. de Brézé, Voltaire asked ten per cent. Much of his money he 
invested in bonds of the city of Paris at five or six per cent. He had often to 
instruct his agent to dun his debtors: “It is necessary, my friend, to ask, to ask 
again, to press, to see, to importune—but not to persecute—my debtors for my 
annuities and arrears.”’° His secretary calculated in 1749 that Voltaire’s income 
was eighty thousand livres per year.” He was not a moneygrubber or a miser. He 
repeatedly gave money or other assistance to young students, and lent a helping 
hand or voice to Vauvenargues, Marmontel, La Harpe; we have seen him 


surrendering to the actors the proceeds of his plays. When he lost forty thousand 
livres through the bankruptcy of a farmer general to whom he had lent that sum, 
he took it calmly, using the wise words taught him in his youth: “The Lord gave, 
the Lord has taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

If he had had less money to take care of, and more flesh on his bones, he 
might have been less sensitive, nervous, and irritable. He was generous and 
considerate, usually cheerful, good-humored, vivacious; he was capable of warm 
and steadfast friendship, and quick to forgive an injury that did not hurt his 
pride; but he could not with patience bear criticism or hostility (“I envy the 
beasts two things,” he said: “their ignorance of evils to come, and their 
ignorance of what is said of them””). His sharp wit aroused many enemies. 
Fréron, Piron, Desfontaines attacked him or his ideas with a violence far greater 
than came from the clergy; we shall listen to them by and by. Voltaire returned 
blow for blow, despite Mme. du Chatelet’s counsel to be silent. He called them 
hot names, marshaled his friends to war against them; the Marquise was hard put 
to it to keep him from rushing to Paris to whip or challenge Desfontaines; he 
even thought of invoking the censorship to suppress the more virulent of his 
foes. He had all the defects of his qualities, and a few more. 

He found in Rameau a man as proud and irritable as himself; their 
cooperation was a trial for both; but at last the libretto and the music were 
complete, the players and musicians were rehearsed; La Princesse de Navarre 
went off well (February 23, 1745). A month later Voltaire was given a room in 
the palace, near what he described in his very private correspondence as “the 
most stinking merde-hole in Versailles.” The Marquise du Chatelet resumed at 
court the place that she had sacrificed for Voltaire; she had now the dizzy 
privilege of sitting in the presence of the Queen. The rise of Mme. de Pompadour 
favored Voltaire; he had known her when she was Mme. d’Etioles, had visited 
her home, had written trivia in her praise. At her urging the King appointed him 
(April 1) royal historiographer, with a salary of two thousand livres per year. 

He was soon required to earn his fee. On May 11, 1745, the French defeated 
the English at Fontenoy; d’Argenson asked for a commemorative ode; Voltaire 
in three days turned out 350 lines; they went through five editions in two weeks; 
for a moment the King liked Voltaire, and Voltaire was a poet of war. To further 
celebrate the victory Voltaire and Rameau were commissioned to compose a 
festival opera. Le Temple de la gloire, performed before the court in December, 
showed Trajan (i.e., Louis XV) returning in triumph from battle. Voltaire was 
given a seat at the King’s table that evening, and ate ambrosia; but he asked 
Richelieu, too eagerly, “Trajan est-il content?” (Is Trajan content?); Louis 
overheard him, thought him a bit forward, spoke no word to him. 


Drunk with a mixture of fame and royalty, Voltaire began another campaign 
for admission to the Academy. He left no stone unturned. On August 17, 1745, 
he sent a copy of Mahomet to Benedict XIV, asking might he dedicate it to him. 
The amiable Pope replied (September 19): 


This day sevennight I was favored with your excellent tragedy of Mahomet, which I have read 
with great pleasure.... I have the highest esteem for your merit, which is so universally 


acknowledged.... I have the highest opinion of your honor and sincerity. 
ee 


I ... here give you my apostolical benediction. 
Voltaire was so delighted with this accolade that he wrote to the Pope a letter of 
fervent appreciation, ending: “With the utmost respect and gratitude I kiss your 
sacred feet.””* He proclaimed to Paris his attachment to the Catholic faith and his 
admiration for the Jesuits. He multiplied his praises of Pompadour and the King. 
Pompadour pleaded for him, the King consented, and at last, May 9, 1746, the 
Academy admitted the leading poet and dramatist of the age. To make his cup 
run over, he was appointed (December 22) gentilhomme ordinaire de la chambre 
—“ gentleman in ordinary of the chamber,” privileged to wait upon the King. 

Probably it was in these days of success and satisfaction that he composed his 
tale Babouc, ou le Monde comme il va. Babouc, a gentleman of Scythia, sets out 
to see the world, and especially how things are in Persia (i.e., France). He is 
shocked by the wars, the political corruption, the purchase of offices, the 
farming of taxes, and the wealth of the “Magi” (the clergy). But he is entertained 
by a lady (Pompadour) whose beauty, culture, and courtesy reconcile him to 
“civilization.” He notes here and there actions of generosity, instances of 
honesty. He visits the Prime Minister (a memory of Fleury) and finds him 
laboring earnestly to save Persia from chaos and defeat. He concludes that 
matters are as good as they can be in the current condition of human nature and 
education, and that “the world as it goes” does not yet deserve destruction; 
reform is better than revolution. As for himself, however, he will imitate the 
“truly wise,” who “live among themselves in retirement and tranquillity.””° Was 
Voltaire already lonesome for Cirey? 

In any case he was not fashioned for a courtier. With incredible tactlessness 
he celebrated the success of the French at Bergen op Zoom with a poem in 
which he spoke of Louis as flying from the victory to the arms of Pompadour, 
and charged both of them to keep what they had conquered. The Queen was 
outraged; so were her children; half the court denounced the poet’s impudence. 
Meanwhile Mme. du Chatelet had relapsed into gambling; in one evening she 
lost 84,000 francs. Voltaire, on her shoulder, warned her in English that she was 
playing with cheats; some of the players understood and protested. News of this 


scandalous candor ran through the court, leaving the poet scarcely a friend in 
Versailles or Fontainebleau. Voltaire and Emilie fled to Sceaux (1747) and the 
still surviving Duchesse du Maine. There he remained for two months in a 
remote apartment hidden from public view. And there he tried to forget his 
plight by writing some of those delightful contes or romans which helped to 
make him the most popular author in all the literature of France. Apparently he 
read them, of an evening, to the intimate guests who constituted the Duchess’s 
private court. Hence their brevity, their gay satire and bubbling wit. 

The longest of these stories written in the years 1746-50 was Zadig, or The 
Mystery of Fate. Zadig is an amiable, rich, well-educated young Babylonian, “as 
wise as it is possible for a man to be.... Instructed in the sciences of the ancient 
Chaldeans, he understood the principles of natural philosophy, ... and knew as 
much of metaphysics as has ever been known in any age, that is, little or nothing 
at all.”’° He is about to marry the lovely Semina when he is attacked by brigands, 
and suffers a wound that develops into an abscess in the left eye. The famous 
physician Hermes is brought in from Memphis: he examines the wound, and 
announces that Zadig will lose the eye. “Had it been the right eye, I could easily 
have cured it, but the wounds of the left eye are incurable.” Semina, declaring 
that she has an unconquerable aversion to one-eyed men, abandons Zadig and 
marries his rival. In two days the abscess breaks of its own accord; soon the eye 
is completely cured; Hermes writes a book to prove that this is impossible. Zadig 
pleases King Moabdar with his wise counsels, and Queen Astarte with his good 
looks; she falls in love with him; he flees to a distant city. On the way he sees a 
man beating a woman; he responds bravely to her cries for help; he interferes, is 
murderously assailed, and slays the man; the woman rails at him for having 
killed her lover. Zadig proceeds, and is sold into slavery.... Zadig “then 
imagined men as in fact they are, insects devouring one another on a drop of 
mud.” 

Memnon the Philosopher told the story of a man who “one day conceived the 
insane idea of becoming wholly reasonable.” He finds himself in a hopeless and 
besieged minority, encounters a hundred calamities, and decides that the earth is 
an insane asylum to which the other planets deport their lunatics.” 

The Travels of Scarmentado takes a young Cretan to country after country, 
opening up ever new vistas of fanaticism, chicanery, cruelty, or ignorance. In 
France the provinces are devastated by religious wars; in England Queen Mary 
burns five hundred Protestants, in Spain the people sniff with relish the odor of 
roasted heretics. In Turkey Scarmentado narrowly escapes circumcision; in 
Persia he gets involved in the conflict between the Sunna and Shi‘a sects of 
Islam; in China he is denounced by the Jesuits as a distinguished Dominican. At 


last he returns to Crete. “As I had now seen all that was rare, good, or beautiful 
on earth, I resolved for the future to see nothing but my own home. I took a wife, 
and soon suspected that she deceived me; but notwithstanding this doubt, I still 
found that of all conditions of life this was much the happiest.” 

Micromégas developed the ideas of relativity exploited by Swift in The 
Travels of Lemuel Gulliver. “Mr. Micromegas,” as befitted an inhabitant of the 
great star Sirius, is “120,000 royal feet” tall, and fifty thousand around the waist; 
his nose is 6, 333 feet long from stem to stern. In his 670th year he travels to 
polish his education. Roaming about space, he alights upon the planet Saturn; he 
laughs at the pygmy stature—only six thousand feet or so—of its people, and 
wonders how these underprivileged Saturnians, with only seventy-two senses, 
can ever know reality. “To what age do you commonly live?” he asks an 
inhabitant. “Alas,” cries the Saturnian, “few, very few on this globe outlive five 
hundred revolutions around the sun [these, according to our way of reckoning, 
amount to about fifteen thousand years]. So, you see, we in a manner begin to 
die the very moment we are born.... Scarce do we learn a little when death 
intervenes before we can profit by experience.””’ The Sirian invites the Saturnian 
to join him in visiting other stars. They stumble upon the planet Earth; the Sirian 
wets his feet, the Saturnian is nearly drowned, as they walk through the 
Mediterranean. Reaching soil, they see masses of the tiny inhabitants moving 
about in great excitement. When the Sirian discovers that a hundred thousand of 
these earthlings, covered with hats, are slaying or being slain by an equal 
number covered with turbans, in a dispute [the Crusades] over “a pitiful molehill 
[Palestine] no longer than his heel,” he cries out indignantly, “Miscreants! ... I 
have a good mind to take two or three steps and trample the whole nest of such 
ridiculous assassins under my feet.’®° 

All this was general and genial, and might have passed without a stir. But in 
1748 Voltaire troubled the winds of Paris with a little pamphlet called The Voice 
of the Sage and the People, which attacked the French Church at a very sensitive 
point—its property. “In France, where reason becomes more developed every 
day, reason teaches us that the Church ought to contribute to the expenses of the 
nation in proportion to its revenues, and that the body set apart to teach justice 
ought to begin by being an example of it.” He claimed that monasteries were 
wasting the seed of men and the resources of the land in vain idleness. He 
accused “superstition” of assassinating rulers and shedding streams of blood in 
persecution and war, and reminded sovereigns that no philosopher had ever 
raised his hand against his king. If kings would unite with reason and divorce 
themselves from superstition, how much happier the world would be!*' Rarely 
has so short an essay roused so long a storm. Fifteen counter-Voices were 


published to answer the anonymous “Sage.” 

During Voltaire’s hibernation at Sceaux, Mme. du Chatelet paid her gambling 
debts and quieted the resentment of the winners at Voltaire’s description of 
them. She brought him back to Paris, where he supervised the publication of his 
novelettes. Uncomfortable nevertheless, he thought it wise to accept the 


invitation of Stanislas Leszczynski to visit his court at Lunéville—some eighteen 


miles from Nancy, the capital of Lorraine. After a laborious journey the tired 
lovers reached Lunéville (1748); but a fortnight later a letter from d’Argental 
informed Voltaire that the actors of the Comédie-Frangaise were ready to go into 
rehearsal of his play Sémiramis, and needed him to coach them in the 
interpretation of his lines. This play meant much to him. Pompadour, in the 
goodness of her sinful soul, had brought the impoverished Crébillon pére back to 
the stage, and had given a lead to the applause; Marivaux had dared to rank the 
old man’s dramas above Voltaire’s; the thin-skinned poet had resolved to prove 
his superiority by writing plays on the same themes that Crébillon had used. So 
he hurried back to Paris, leaving Emilie in perilous freedom at Lunéville, and on 
August 29, 1748, Sémiramis had a successful premiére. After the second 
performance he hastened in disguise to the Café Procope and listened to the 
comments of those who had seen his play. There were some favorable 
judgments, which he accepted as his due, and some unfavorable, which pained 
him all the more because he had to bear them in silence. He profited from the 
criticisms to revise the play; it had a good run; and now it ranks among his best. 

He hastened back through September storms halfway across France to 
Lunéville, nearly dying en route at Chalons. When Frederick urged him to 
continue on to Potsdam he excused himself on the ground that his illnesses had 
made him lose half his hearing and several teeth, so that he would be merely 
carrying a corpse to Berlin. Frederick replied: “Come without teeth, without 
ears, if you cannot come otherwise, so long as that indefinable something which 
makes you think, and inspires you so beautifully, comes with you.”® Voltaire 
chose to stay with Emilie. 


V. LIEBESTOD 


Good “King” Stanislas loved literature, had read Voltaire, was infected with 
Enlightenment. In 1749 he would publish his own manifesto, The Christian 
Philosopher, which his daughter the Queen of France would read with sad 
displeasure. She warned him that his ideas smelled strongly of Voltaire’s; but the 
old man relished the ideas as well as the wit of Voltaire; and as he too had a 


mistress (the Marquise de Boufflers), he saw no contradiction in making the poet 
a favorite at his court. Moreover, he appointed Emilie’s broad-minded husband 
grand marshal of his household at two thousand crowns a year. 

Another officer, of Stanislas’ court was Marquis Jean Francois de Saint- 
Lambert, captain of the guards. Mme. du Chatelet had first met him in 1747, 
when he was thirty-one and she forty-one; it was a dangerous age for a woman 
whose lover had become only a devoted friend. By the spring of 1748 she was 
writing to the handsome officer love letters of almost girlish abandon. “Come to 
me as soon as you are dressed.” “I shall fly to you as soon as I have supped.” 
Saint-Lambert responded gallantly. Sometime in October Voltaire surprised 
them in a dark alcove conversing amorously. Only the greatest philosopher can 
accept cuckoldom graciously. Voltaire did not at once rise to the occasion; he 
reproached them volubly, but retired to his room when Saint-Lambert offered to 
give him “satisfaction”—i.e., to kill him at dawn. Emilie came to Voltaire at two 
o’clock in the morning. She assured him of her eternal love, but gently reminded 
him that “for a long time you have complained ... that your strength abandons 
you.... Ought you to be offended that it is one of your friends who supplies your 
place?” She embraced him, called him the old pet names. His anger melted. “Ah, 
madame,” he said, “you are always right. But since things must be as they are, at 
least let them not pass before my eyes.” The next evening Saint-Lambert called 
upon Voltaire and apologized for his challenge. Voltaire embraced him. “My 
child,” he told him, “I have forgotten all. It was I who was in the wrong. You are 
in the happy age of love and delight; enjoy those moments, too brief. An old 
invalid like me is not made for these pleasures.” The next night all three supped 
together.®° 

This ménage a trois continued until December, when Madame decided she 
must go to Cirey to arrange her finances. Voltaire accompanied her. Frederick 
renewed his invitation; Voltaire was now inclined to accept it. But soon after her 
arrival at Cirey the Marquise confided to him that she was pregnant, and that, at 
her age, now forty-three, she did not expect to survive childbirth. Voltaire sent 
word to Frederick not to expect him, and asked Saint-Lambert to come to Cirey. 
There the three lovers devised a plan to secure the legality of the child. Madame 
urged her husband to come home to accelerate some business. He was not 
disturbed to find two lovers supplementing him; he enjoyed the hospitality they 
gave him. The Marquise put on all her charms of dress and caress. He drank, and 
consented to make love. Some weeks later she told him that she had indications 
of pregnancy. He embraced her with pride and joy; he proclaimed the expected 
event to all and sundry, and everyone offered him congratulations; but Voltaire 
and Saint-Lambert agreed to “class the child among Mme. du Chatelet’s 


miscellaneous works [cuvres mélées]”°* The Marquis and Saint-Lambert 
returned to their posts. 

In February, 1749, Emilie and Voltaire moved to Paris. There she worked on 
her translation of the Principia, aided by Clairaut. Two letters to Saint-Lambert 
(May 18 and 20) reveal her character: 


No, it is not possible for my heart to express to you how it adores you. Do not reproach me for 
my Newton; I am sufficiently punished for it. Never have I made a greater sacrifice to reason than in 
remaining here to finish it.... I get up at nine, sometimes at eight; I work till three; then I take my 
coffee; I resume work at four; at ten I stop.... I talk till midnight with M. de Voltaire, who comes to 


supper with me; at midnight I go to work again, and continue till five in the morning.... I finish the 


book for reason and honor, but I love only you. 


On June 10 Frederick, thinking Voltaire freed by Saint-Lambert from further 
responsibility for Mme. du Chatelet, urgently renewed his invitation to Potsdam. 
Voltaire replied: “Not even Frederick the Great ... can prevent me from carrying 
out a duty from which nothing can dispense me.... I will not leave a woman who 
may die in September. Her lying-in has every likelihood of being very 
dangerous; but if she escapes I promise you, Sire, that I will come and pay my 
court in October.’”®° 

In July he took her to Lunéville, where she could have proper medical 
attendance. The fear of death troubled her—to be taken off just when she had 
found love again, just when her years of study were to be crowned with the 
publication of her book. On September 4 she gave birth to a daughter. On 
September 10, after much suffering, she died. Voltaire, overcome with grief, 
stumbled out of her room, fell, and remained unconscious for some time. Saint- 
Lambert helped to revive him. “Ah, my friend,” said Voltaire, “it is you who 
have killed her.... Oh, my God, monsieur, what could have induced you to get 
her into that condition?” Three days later he asked Longchamp for the ring that 
had been removed from the dead woman’s hand. It had once held his own 
portrait; Longchamp found in it Saint-Lambert’s. “Such are women,” exclaimed 
Voltaire. “I took Richelieu out of that ring. Saint-Lambert expelled me. That is 
the order of nature; one nail drives out another. So go the affairs of this world.”® 
Madame was buried at Lunéville with the highest honors of Stanislas’ court, and 
was soon followed by her child. 

Voltaire and the Marquis retired to Cirey. Thence Voltaire replied to some 
letters of condolence from Paris: 


You make my consolation, my dear angels; you make me love the unhappy remainder of my life. 
... | will confess to you that a house which she inhabited, although overwhelming me with grief, is 
not disagreeable to me.... I do not fly from that which speaks to me of her. I love Cirey; ... the 


places which she embellished are dear to me. I have not lost a mistress, I have lost half of myself, a 
soul for whom mine was made, a friend of twenty years, whom I knew in her infancy. The most 


tender father loves not otherwise his only daughter. I love to find again everywhere the idea of her. I 


love to talk with her husband, with her son.°8 


And yet he knew that he would waste away if he remained a widower in 
isolated Cirey. He sent his books, scientific apparatus, and art collection to Paris, 
and followed them on September 25, 1749. On October 12 he established 
himself in the capital, in a spacious mansion in the Rue Traversiére. 


VI. MME. DENIS 


He easily persuaded his niece to come and play hostess for him, since she had 
for some time been his paramour. 

Born (1712) Marie Louise Mignot, she was the daughter of Voltaire’s sister 
Catherine. When Catherine died (1726), Voltaire assumed the protection of her 
children. In 1738, aged twenty-six but graced with a handsome dowry from her 
uncle, Marie Louise married Captain Nicolas Charles Denis, a minor official in 
the government. Six years later Denis died, just about the time that Voltaire and 
the Marquise removed to Paris. The widow sought comfort in Voltaire’s arms, 
and he found new warmth in hers. Apparently his avuncular affection was soon 
transformed into something quite uncanonical. In a letter of March 23, 1745, he 
addressed his niece as “my beloved.” ' This could have been a term of 
innocent affection, but in December, two years before the Marquise met Saint- 
Lambert, Voltaire sent to the merry widow a letter which must be quoted 
verbatim to be believed: 


Vi baccio mlle volte. La mia anima baccia la vostra, mio cazzo, mio cuore sono innamorati di 
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voi. Baccio il vostro gentil culo e tutta la vostra persona. 
Mme. Denis modestly crossed out some of these words, but presumably she 
responded amorously, for Voltaire wrote to her from Versailles on December 27, 
1745: 


My dear one, ... you tell me that my letter gave pleasure even to your senses. Mine are like 
yours; I could not read the delicious words you wrote without feeling inflamed to the depths of my 


being. I paid your letter the tribute I should like to pay to the whole of your person.... I will love you 


until death.22 


In three letters of 1746: “I count on kissing my beloved a thousand times.” “I 
should like to live at your feet and die in your arms.”** “When shall I be able to 


live with you, forgotten by the whole world?”®? And on July 27, 1748: 


Je ne viendrais que pour vous e se il povero stato della mia salute me lo permesse mi gitturai alle 
vostre genochia e baccarei tutte la vostra Belta. In tanto io figo mlle baccii alle tonde poppe, alle 


transportatrici natiche, a tutta la vostra persona che m’ha fatto tante volte rizzare e m’ha annegato 
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in un fiume di delizie 

There is a dangerous age in men as well as in women; it lasts longer, and 
commits incredible follies. Voltaire was the most brilliant man of his century, 
but we should not rank him among the wise. A hundred times he fell into such 
foolishness, indiscretions, extremes, and childish tantrums as rejoiced his 
enemies and grieved his friends. Now, forgetting that verba volant but scripta 
manent, he put himself at the mercy of a niece who apparently was fond of him, 
but who loved his money with an expansive embrace; we shall find her using her 
power over him, and aggrandizing her fortune, to the day of his death. She was 
not a bad woman in terms of the time. But perhaps she went beyond the code of 
her age in taking a succession of lovers—Baculard d’Arnaud, Marmontel, the 
Marquis de Ximénés—to second her uncle’s attentions.°* Marmontel described 
her favorably in 1747: “That lady was agreeable with all her ugliness; and her 
easy and unaffected character had imbibed a tincture of that of her uncle. She 
had much of his taste, his gaiety, his exquisite politeness; so that her society was 
liked and courted.”” 

On the day of Mme. du Chatelet’s death Voltaire wrote to his niece: 


My dear child, I have just lost a friend of twenty years. For a long time now, you know, I have 
not looked upon Madame du Chastellet [sic] as a woman, and I am sure that you will enter into my 
cruel grief. It is frightful to have seen her die in such circumstances and for such a reason. I am not 


leaving Monsieur du Chastellet in our mutual sorrow.... From Cirey I shall come to Paris to 


embrace you, and to seek in you my one consolation, the only hope of my life" 


During the eight months that he now spent in the capital he received new 
urgings from Frederick, and he was in a mood to accept. Frederick offered him 
the post of chamberlain, free lodgings, and a salary of 5,000 thalers.'”' Voltaire, 
who was a financier as well as a philosopher, asked the Prussian King to 
advance him, as a loan, sufficient funds to defray the cost of the journey. 
Frederick complied, but with sly reproof likened the poet to Horace, who 
thought it wise to “mix the useful with the agreeable.”’” Voltaire asked 
permission from the French King for his departure; Louis readily agreed, saying 
to his intimates, “This will make one madman the more at the court of Prussia, 
and one less at Versailles.”! 

On June 10, 1750, Voltaire left Paris for Berlin. 


I. “Barier engraves these features for your eyes; do look upon them with some pleasure. Your own are 
graved more deeply in my heart, but by a greater master still.” 


II. “If you wish me still to love, bring me back the age of loves; in the twilight of my days revive, if it is 
possible, the dawn. We die twice, I see it well. To cease to love and be lovable is a death unbearable; to 
cease to live is nothing.” 


Ill. This and the subsequent excerpts are taken from manuscript letters discovered by Theodore 
Besterman in 1957, and purchased by the Pierpont Morgan Library of New York from the descendants of 
Mme. Denis. Dr. Besterman, director of the Institut et Musée Voltaire at Les Délices, Geneva, published the 
text with a French translation as Lettres d’amour de Voltaire a sa niéce (Paris, 1957), and with an English 
translation as The Love Letters of Voltaire to His Niece (London, 1958). All but four of the 142 letters are in 
Voltaire’s hand. Some of them are in Italian, which Mme. Denis could understand. The letters range from 
1742 to 1750, but only three are definitely dated, so that their exact chronology is not certain. The dates 
given in our text are those assigned by Dr. Besterman. 


IV. “I kiss you a thousand times. My soul kisses yours; my cazzo, my heart are enamored of you. I kiss 


your pretty bottom and all your person.”?! 


V. Translation by Dr. Besterman: “I shall be coming [to Paris] only for you, and if my miserable 
condition permits, I will throw myself at your knees and kiss all your beauties. In the meantime I press a 


thousand kisses on your round breasts, on your ravishing bottom, on all your person, which has so often 


given me erections and plunged me into a flood of delight.”9” 


BOOK III 
MIDDLE EUROPE 
1713-56 


CHAPTER XII 


The Germany of Bach 
1715-56 


I. THE GERMAN SCENE 


IT was not to be expected that Voltaire, as he passed through Germany, could 
discipline his volatile Parisian mind to an appreciation of German bodies, 
features, manners, speech, Gothic letters, music, and art. He had probably never 
heard of Johann Sebastian Bach, who died on July 18, 1750, eighteen days after 
Voltaire reached Berlin. And presumably he had not seen Hume’s description of 
Germany in 1748 as “a fine country, full of industrious honest people; were it 
united it would be the greatest power ... in the world.”! 

It was fortunate for France and England that these virile folk, numbering then 
some twenty millions, were still divided into more than three hundred practically 
independent states, each with its sovereign prince, its own court, policy, army, 
coinage, religion, and dress; all in various stages of economic and cultural 
development; the whole agreeing only in language, music, and art. Sixty-three of 
the principalities—including Cologne, Hildesheim, Mainz, Trier, Speyer, 
Wirzburg—were ruled by archbishops, bishops, or abbots. Fifty-one cities— 
chiefly Hamburg, Bremen, Magdeburg, Augsburg, Nuremberg, Ulm, and 
Frankfurt-am-Main—were “free,” i.e., loosely subject, like the princes, to the 
head of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Outside of Saxony and Bavaria, most of the German land was cultivated by 
serfs legally bound to the soil they tilled, and subject to nearly all the old feudal 
dues. As late as 1750, of the eight thousand peasants in the bishopric of 
Hildesheim 4,500 were serfs.* Class divisions were sharp, but they were so 
mortised in time that the commonalty accepted them with very little complaint; 
and they were mitigated by a greater survival and honoring of seignorial 
obligations to protect the peasant in misfortune, to care for him in sickness and 
old age, to look after widows and orphans, and to maintain order and peace.’ The 
Junker landlords in Prussia distinguished themselves by competent management 
of their domains, and their quick adoption of improved agricultural techniques. 

Now that Germany had had sixty-seven years to recover from the Thirty 
Years’ War, industry and commerce were reviving. The Leipziger Messe was 


the best-attended fair in Europe; it surpassed the Frankfurt fair even in the sale of 
books. Frankfurt and Hamburg reached in this century a degree of mercantile 
activity equaled only by Paris, Marseilles, London, Genoa, Venice, and 
Constantinople. The merchant princes of Hamburg used their wealth not merely 
for luxury and display, but for the enthusiastic patronage of opera, poetry, and 
drama; here Handel had his first triumphs, Klopstock found shelter, and Lessing 
wrote his Hamburgische Dramaturgie— essays on the Hamburg theater. The 
German cities were then, as now, the best-administered in Europe.* 

Whereas in France and England the king had succeeded in bringing the 
nobles into subservience to the central government, the electors, princes, dukes, 
counts, bishops, or abbots who ruled the German states had deprived the 
emperor of any real power over their domains, and had brought the lower 
nobility into attendance at the princely courts. Aside from the free cities, these 
courts (Residenzen) were the centers of cultural as well as political life in 
Germany. The wealth of the landowners was drawn to them, and was spent in 
immense palaces, sumptuous expenditure, and magnificent uniforms that in 
many cases were half the man and most of his authority. So Eberhard Ludwig, 
Duke of Wurttemberg, commissioned J. F. Nette and Donato Frizoni to build for 
him (1704-33) at Ludwigsburg (near Stuttgart) an alternative Residenz so lordly 
in design and decoration, and so replete with elegant furniture and objects of art, 
as must have cost his subjects many thalers and arduous days. The great Schloss, 
or castle, at Heidelberg, begun in the thirteenth century, added in 1751 a cellar 
vat with a capacity for brewing 49,000 gallons of beer at a time. At Mannheim 
Duke Charles Theodore, during his long rule as Elector Palatine (1733-99), 
spent 35 million florins on artistic and scientific institutions, museums, and 
libraries, and in support of architects, sculptors, painters, actors, and musicians.” 
Hanover was not large or magnificent, but it had a resplendent opera house, 
luring Handel. Germany was as mad about music as Mother Italy herself. 

Munich too had a great opera house, financed by a tax on playing cards. But 
the duke-electors of Bavaria made their capital famous also for architecture. 
When his duchy was overrun by Austrians in the War of the Spanish Succession, 
Maximilian Emanuel had found refuge in Paris and Versailles; when he returned 
to Munich (1714) he brought with him a flair for art and the rococo style. With 
him came a young French architect, Francois de Cuvilliés, who built for the next 
Elector, Charles Albert, in the park of Nymphenburg, that masterpiece of 
German rococo, the little palace called the Amalienburg (1734—39). Simple 
without, it is a wilderness of ornament within: a domed and dazzling Hall of 
Mirrors (Spiegelsaal), with silvered stucco carved in latticework and arabesques; 
and a Yellow Room (Gelbes Zimmer) where the gilt stucco baffles the eye that 


tries to follow its intricate design. In the same overwhelming style Josef Effner 
began and Cuvilliés completed the Empire Rooms (Reichen Zimmer) in the 
ducal residence at Munich. Cuvilliés had left France at the age of twenty, before 
acquiring the full discipline of French taste; unchecked by him, the German 
artists elaborated the stucco with amateur abandon, achieving retail perfection 
within gross exaggeration. The Empire Rooms were shattered in the Second 
World War. 

Frederick Augustus I “the Strong,” Elector of Saxony (r. 1694-1733), was not 
to be outdone by any Muinchner duke. Despite passing to Warsaw (1697) as 
King Augustus II of Poland, he found time to tax the Saxons sufficiently to make 
Dresden “the Florence on the Elbe,” leading all German cities in expenditure on 
art. “The town is the neatest I have seen in Germany,” reported Lady Mary 
Montagu in 1716; “most of the houses are new built; the Elector’s palace very 
handsome.”° Augustus collected pictures almost as avidly as concubines; his 
son, Elector Frederick Augustus II (r. 1733-63), poured out money on horses 
and pictures, and, said Winckelmann, “brought the arts to Germany.”’ In 1743 
this younger Augustus sent Algarotti to Italy with ducats to buy paintings; soon 
afterward the Elector bought for 100,000 sequins ($500,000?) the collection of 
Duke Francesco III of Modena; and in 1754 he bought Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna for twenty thousand ducats, a then unprecedented price. So the great 
Gemaldegalerie of Dresden took form. 

A handsome opera house rose in Dresden in 1718; its company must have 
excelled, for Handel raided it for his English ventures in 1719; and under Johann 
Hasse its orchestra was among the best in Europe.® It was in Dresden that 
Meissen porcelain was born—but that must have a story of its own. In the 
architecture of the Saxon capital the great name was Matthdus Daniel 
Pdppelmann. For Augustus der Starke he built in 1711-22 the famous Zwinger 
Palace as a festival center for the court: a brilliant baroque complex of columns, 
arches, lovely mullioned windows, balconies, and crowning cupola. The 
Zwinger was destroyed by bombing in 1945, but the magnificent gate has been 
rebuilt on the original design. For the same inexhaustible Elector the Roman 
architect Gaetano Chiaveri raised in Italian baroque the Hofkirche, or Court 
Church (1738-51); this too was largely ruined and successfully restored. History 
is a contest between art and war, and art plays the part of Sisyphus. 


II. GERMAN LIFE 


Germany was now leading Europe in elementary education. In 1717 King 


Frederick William I of Prussia made primary education compulsory in his 
kingdom, and during the next twenty years he founded 1,700 schools to instruct 
and indoctrinate the young. These schools were usually taught by laymen; the 
role of religion in education was diminishing. Stress was laid on obedience and 
industry, and flogging was de rigueur. One schoolmaster reckoned that in fifty- 
one years of teaching he had given 124,000 lashes with a whip, 136,715 slaps 
with the hand, 911,527 blows with a stick, and 1,115,800 boxes on the ear. In 
1747 Julius Hecker, a Protestant clergyman, established in Berlin the first 
Realschule, so named because it added mathematics and industrial courses to 
Latin, German, and French; soon most German cities had similar institutions. 

In the universities the study of Greek rose to new prominence, laying the 
foundations for later German supremacy in Hellenic scholarship. Additional 
universities rose at Gdttingen (1737) and Erlangen (1743). Financed by the 
Elector of Hanover (become King of England), Gottingen followed the 
University of Halle in according freedom of teaching to its professors, and 
expanding instruction in natural science, social studies, and law. University 
students now discarded the academic gown, wore cloak, sword, and spurs, 
fought duels, and took instruction from the looser ladies of the town. Except in 
philosophy and theology, German was the language of education. 

Nevertheless the German language was now in bad repute, for the aristocracy 
was adopting French. Voltaire wrote from Berlin (November 24, 1750): “I find 
myself here in France; no one talks anything but French. German is for the 
soldiers and the horses; it is needed only on the road.”? The German theater 
presented comedies in German, tragedies in French—usually from the French 
repertoire. Germany was then the least nationalistic of European states, because 
it was not yet a state. 

German literature suffered from this lack of national consciousness. The most 
influential German author of the age, Johann Christoph Gottsched, who gathered 
about him a literary circle that made Leipzig “a little Paris,” used German in his 
writings, but he imported his principles from Boileau, denounced baroque art as 
a glittering chaos, and called for a return to the classical rules of composition 
and style as practiced in the France of Louis XIV. Two Swiss critics, Bodmer 
and Breitinger, attacked Gottsched’s admiration of order and rule; poetry, they 
felt, took its power from forces of feeling and passion deeper than reason; even 
in Racine a world of emotion and violence welled up through the classic form. 
“The best writings,” Bodmer urged, “are not the result of rules; ... the rules are 
derived from the writings.” '° 

Christian Gellert, who exceeded all German writers in popularity, agreed with 
Bodmer, Breitinger, and Pascal that feeling is the heart of thought and the life of 


poetry. He deserved his Christian name; he was so respected for the purity of his 
life and the gentleness of his ways that kings and princes attended his lectures on 
philosophy and ethics at the University of Leipzig, and women came to kiss his 
hands. He was a man of unashamed sentiment, who mourned the dead at 
Rossbach instead of celebrating Frederick’s victory; yet Frederick, the greatest 
realist of the age, called him “le plus raissonable de tous les savans allemans”— 
the most reasonable of all German savants.'! Frederick, however, probably 
preferred Ewald Christian von Kleist, the virile young poet who died for him in 
the battle of Kunersdorf (1759). The King’s judgment of German literature was 
harsh but hopeful: “We have no good writers whatever; perhaps they will arise 
when I am walking in the Elysian Fields.... You will laugh at me for the pains I 
have taken to impart some notions of taste and Attic salt to a nation which has 
hitherto known nothing but how to eat, drink, and fight.”'* Meanwhile Kant, 
Klopstock, Wieland, Lessing, Herder, Schiller, and Goethe had been born. 


One German of the time won Frederick’s active sympathy. Christian von 
Wolff, son of a tanner, rose to be professor at Halle. Taking all knowledge as his 
specialty, he tried to systematize it on the basis of Leibniz’ philosophy. Though 
Mme. du Chatelet called him “un grand bavard” a great babbler, he pledged 
himself to reason, and in his stumbling way began the Aufkldrung, the German 
Enlightenment. He broke precedent by teaching science and philosophy in 
German. Just to list his sixty-seven books would clog our course. He began with 
a four-volume treatise on “all the mathematical sciences” (1710); he translated 
these volumes into Latin (1713); he added a mathematical dictionary (1716) to 
facilitate the transition to German. He proceeded with seven works (1712-25) on 
logic, metaphysics, ethics, politics, physics, teleology, and biology, each title 
beginning bravely with the words Verntinftige Gedanke,” reasonable thoughts,” 
as if to fly the flag of reason at his mast. Aspiring to a European audience, he 
covered the same vast area in eight Latin treatises, of which the most influential 
were the Psychologia empirica (1732), the Psychologia rationalis (1734), and 
the Theologia naturalis (1736). After surviving all these pitfalls he explored the 
philosophy of law (1740-49); and to crown the edifice he wrote an 
autobiography. 

The systematic march of his scholastic style makes him hard reading in our 
hectic age, but now and then he touched vital spots. He rejected Locke’s 
derivation of all knowledge from sensation, and served as a bridge from Leibniz 
to Kant by insisting on the active role of the mind in the formation of ideas. 
Body and mind, action and idea, are two parallel processes, neither influencing 
the other. The external world operates mechanically; it shows many evidences of 


purposive design, but there are no miracles in it; and even the operations of the 
mind are subject to a determinism of cause and effect. Ethics should seek a 
moral code independent of religious belief; it should not rely on God to terrify 
men into morality. The function of the state is not to dominate the individual, but 
to widen the opportunities for his development.’ The ethics of Confucius are 
especially to be praised, for they based morality not on supernatural revelation 
but on human reason.’* “The ancient emperors and kings of China were men of a 
philosophical turn, ... and to their care it is owing that their form of government 
is of all the best.” 

Despite Wolff’s earnest avowals of Christian belief, many Germans thought 
his philosophy dangerously heterodox. Some members of the Halle faculty 
warned Frederick William I that if Wolff’s determinism were to be accepted, no 
soldier who deserted could be punished, and the whole structure of the state 
would collapse.'® The frightened King ordered the philosopher to leave Prussia 
in forty-eight hours on “pain of immediate death.” He fled to Marburg and its 
university, where the students hailed him as the apostle and martyr of reason. 
Within sixteen years (1721-37) over two hundred books or pamphlets were 
published attacking or defending him. One of the first official acts of Frederick 
the Great after his accession (1740) was his warm invitation to the exile to return 
to Prussia and Halle. Wolff came, and in 1743 he was made chancellor of the 
university. He grew more orthodox as he aged, and died (1754) with all the piety 
of an orthodox Christian. 

His influence was far greater than one would judge from his present paltry 
fame. France made him an honorary member of her Académie des Sciences; the 
Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg named him professor emeritus; the English 
and the Italians translated him assiduously; the King of Naples made the 
Wolffian system obligatory in his universities. The younger generation of 
Germans called him the Sage, and felt that he had taught Germany to think. The 
old Scholastic methods of teaching declined, academic freedom increased. 
Martin Knutzen took the Wolffian philosophy to the University of K6énigsberg, 
where he taught Immanuel Kant. 

The development of science and philosophy, and the disillusioning 
consequences of Biblical research, shared with powerful secularizing forces in 
weakening the influence of religion on German life. Deistic ideas, coming in 
from England through translations and through the connection of England with 
Hanover, spread among the upper classes, but their effect was negligible 
compared with the result of the subordination of the Church-Catholic as well as 
Protestant—to the state. The Reformation had for a time strengthened religious 
belief; the Thirty Years’ War had injured it; now the subservience of the clergy 


to the ruling princes deprived them of the godly aura that had sanctified their 
power. Appointments to ecclesiastical office were dictated by the prince or the 
local feudal lord. The nobility, as in England, affected religion as a matter of 
political utility and social form. The Lutheran and Calvinist clergy lost status, 
and Catholicism slowly gained ground. In this period the Protestant states of 
Saxony, Wiirttemberg, and Hesse passed under Catholic rulers; and the agnostic 
Frederick had to conciliate Catholic Silesia. 

Only one religious movement prospered in Protestant areas—that of the 
Unitas Fratrum, the Moravian Brethren. In 1722 some of its members, oppressed 
in Moravia, migrated to Saxony and found refuge on the estate of Count 
Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf. Himself a godson of Philipp Jakob Spener, 
the young Count saw in the refugees a chance to revive the spirit of Pietism. He 
built for them on his lands the village of Herrnhut (“the Lord’s hill”), and spent 
nearly all his fortune in printing Bibles, catechisms, hymn-books, and other 
literature for their use. His travels in America (1741-42), England (1750), and 
elsewhere helped to establish colonies of the Unitas Fratrum in every continent; 
indeed, it was the Moravian Brethren who inaugurated the modern missionary 
activity in the Protestant churches.'’ Peter Bohler’s meeting with John Wesley in 
1735 brought a strong influence of the Brethren into the Methodist movement. In 
America they settled near Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and in Salem, North 
Carolina. They kept their faith and discipline almost untouched by winds of 
doctrine and fashions of dress, perhaps at the cost of some hardness of spirit in 
their family relations; but the skeptic must respect the strength and sincerity of 
their belief, and its exceptional accord with their moral life. 

Morals in this age were generally more wholesome in Germany than in 
France, except where imitation of France passed from language to lechery. In the 
middle classes family life was subject to an almost fanatical discipline; fathers 
habitually whipped their daughters, sometimes their wives.'® Frederick William I 
kept the court of Berlin in fearsome order, but his daughter described the Saxon 
court at Dresden as quite up to that of Louis XV in adultery. Augustus the 
Strong, we are assured on dubious authority, had 354 “natural” children, some of 
whom forgot their common parentage in incestuous beds. Augustus himself was 
alleged to have taken, as one of his mistresses, his bastard daughter Countess 
Orczelska,'? who later taught the ars amoris to Frederick the Great. In the early 
eighteenth century the faculty of law at the University of Halle issued a 
pronouncement defending princely concubinage.”° 

Manners were strict, but laid no claim to Gallic grace or conversational 
charm. The nobles, shorn of political power, warmed themselves with uniforms 
and titles. “I have known,” wrote Lord Chesterfield in 1748, “many a letter 


returned unopened because one title in twenty had been omitted in the 
direction.”*! Oliver Goldsmith’s judgment was patriotically harsh: “Let the 
Germans have their due; if they are dull, no nation alive assumes a more 
laudable solemnity, or better understands the decorum of stupidity”;*? and 
Frederick the Great agreed with him.” Eating continued to be a popular way of 
spending the day. Furniture took over the styles of carving and marquetry then 
flourishing in France, but there was nothing in France or England quite as jolly 
as the gaily colored ceramic stoves that roused the envy of Lady Mary 
Montagu.*4 German gardens were Italianate, but German houses, with their half- 
timbered fronts, mullioned windows, and protective eaves, gave to German 
towns a colorful charm revealing a keen, however unformulated, aesthetic sense. 
And indeed it was a German, Alexander Baumgarten, who in his Aesthetic 
(1750) established the modern use of that term, and announced a theory of 
beauty and art as a part and problem of philosophy. 


III. GERMAN ART 


Pottery was here a major art, for in this period the Germans showed Europe 
how to make porcelain. Augustus the Strong hired Johann Friedrich Bottger to 
transmute base metals into gold; Béttger failed; but with Spinoza’s old friend 
Walter von Tschirnhaus he established a faience factory in Dresden, and made 
experiments that at last succeeded in producing the first European hard-paste 
porcelain. In 1710 he moved the manufacture to Meissen, fourteen miles from 
Dresden, and there he continued to refine his methods and products till his death 
(1719). Meissen porcelain was painted in rich colors on a white background with 
delicate designs of flowers, birds, genre, landscapes, marine views, and exotic 
snatches from Oriental dress and life. Under Johann Joachim K4andler the 
process was further improved; sculpture in porcelain was added to painting 
under glaze; fantastic figurines preserved the persons of German folklore and 
comedy; and imaginative masterpieces like the “Swan Service” of Kandler and 
Eberlein showed that art could rival in brightness and smoothness the varied 
armory of woman. Soon all aristocratic Europe, even in France, was adorning its 
rooms with humorously satirical figures in Meissen porcelain. The town retained 
its leadership in the art till 1758, when it was sacked by the Prussian army in the 
Seven Years’ War. 

From Augsburg, Nuremberg, Bayreuth, and other centers the German potters 
poured into German homes a baroque profusion of ceramic products, from the 
loveliest faience and porcelain to jolly jugs that made even beer drinking an 


aesthetic experience. Through most of the eighteenth century Germany led 
Europe not only in porcelain but in glass.*? Nor were the German ironworkers 
anywhere surpassed in this age; at Augsburg, Ebrach, and elsewhere they made 
wrought-iron gates rivaling those that Jean Lamour was raising at Nancy. The 
German goldsmiths were excelled only by the very best in Paris. German 
engravers (Knobelsdorff, Glume, Rugendas, Ridinger, Georg Kilian, Georg 
Schmidt) cut or burned exquisite designs into copper plates.*° 


German painters in this period did not win the intemational renown still 
awarded to Watteau, Boucher, La Tour, and Chardin. It is part of our 
unavoidable parochialism that non-Germans are not acquainted with the 
paintings of Cosmas Asam, Balthasar Denner, Johann Fiedler, Johann Thiele, 
Johann Ziesenis, Georg de Marées; let us at least recite their names. Better 
known to us than these is a French artist domiciled in Germany, Antoine Pesne, 
who became court painter to Frederick William I and Frederick the Great. His 
masterpiece pictures Frederick as a still innocent child of three, with his six- 
year-old sister Wilhelmine;*’ if this had been painted in Paris all the world would 
have heard of it. 

One family garnered fame in three fields—painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. Cosmas Damian Asam, in the Church of St. Emmeram in 
Regensburg, pictured the assumption of St. Benedict into Paradise, giving him 
the help of a lofty launching pad. Cosmas joined his brother Egid in designing 
the interior of the Church of St. Nepomuk in Munich—architecture overlaid with 
sculpture in wildest baroque. Egid carved in stucco The Assumption of Mary for 
an abbey church at Rohr in Bavaria. A fine Italian hand showed in the imposing 
Neptune Fountain set up in Dresden by Lorenzo Mattielli; this was a famous 
feature in the splendor of the Saxon capital. Balthasar Permoser spoiled his 
sculptured Apotheosis of Prince Eugene*® with a confusion of symbolical 
figures; he decorated with a like extravagance the pavilion of the Dresden 
Zwinger; he achieved an almost Michelangelic dignity and force in the Apostles 
grouped around the pulpit of the Hofkirche in Dresden; and his linden-wood St. 
Ambrose in that church ranks near the top of European sculpture in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. Georg Ebenhecht imagined a slim German beauty in 
the lovely Bacchus and Ariadne that he carved for the park at Sanssouci. 
German parks and gardens abounded in sculpture; a connoisseur of baroque 
estimated that “there is a bigger proportion of good garden statues in Germany 
than in the whole of the rest of Europe put together.””° 


But it was only in architecture that German artists caught the eye of European 


artists in this age. Johann Balthasar Neumann left his mark in a dozen places. 
His masterpiece was the Residenz of the Prince-Bishop of Wurzburg; others 
collaborated in the design and execution (1719-44), but his was the guiding 
hand. The Venetian Room and the Mirror Room, resplendent in their decoration, 
were shattered in the Second World War, but four rooms remain to attest the 
splendor of the interior; and the lordly staircase, known to all the art world for its 
ceiling frescoes by Tiepolo, was one of several such structures that helped to 
give Neumann his preeminence among the architects of his time. Quite different, 
but almost as fine, was the staircase he built for the episcopal palace in Bruchsal 
—another casualty of the national suicide. Perhaps more beautiful than either 
was the double staircase made by him for the Augustusburg at Briihl, near 
Cologne. Staircases were his passion; he lavished his art on still another in a 
monastery at Ebrach. Interrupting his ascents and descents, he built the 
Wallfahrtskirche (pilgrimage church) of Vierzehnheiligen on the Main; he 
decorated in ornate baroque the Paulinuskirche in Trier and the Kreuzbergkirche 
near Bonn; and to the cathedral at Wiirzburg he added a chapel whose exterior is 
as nearly perfect as baroque can be. 

Ecclesiastical architecture now specialized in massive monasteries. The 
Kloster Ettal, a Benedictine cloister which Emperor Louis of Bavaria founded in 
1330 in a picturesque valley near Oberammergau, was restored in 1718 by 
Enrico Zuccalli, and was crowned with a graceful dome. The abbey church was 
destroyed by fire in 1744; it was rebuilt in 1752 by Josef Schmuzer; the interior 
was elaborately adorned in gold-and-white rococo style, with frescoes by Johann 
Zeiller and Martin Knoller; sumptuous side altars were added in 1757, and an 
organ celebrated for its handsome case. The most impressive of these prayerful 
monuments is the incredibly rich Klosterkirche, or cloister church, of the 
Benedictine monastery at Ottobeuren, southeast of Memmingen. Here Johann 
Michael Fischer organized the ensemble, Johann Christian contributed the gilt 
carvings, and Martin Hérmann provided the choir stalls—the pride of German 
wood carving in this century. Fischer worked intermittently on this enterprise 
from 1737 till his death in 1766. 

The ruling classes were as loath as the monks to wait for a heaven beyond the 
grave. Some stately town halls were erected, as at Liineburg and Bamberg; but 
the major efforts of secular architecture were devoted to castles and palaces. 
Karlsruhe had, as Residenz of the Margrave of Baden-Durlach, a unique Schloss 
in the shape of a fan—the ribs radiating out from a garden handle into the city 
streets. This palace, like much of the city, was laid in ruins by the Second World 
War; the great Schloss Berlin, built by Andreas Schliiter and his successors 
(1699-1720), fell in the same tragedy; still another victim was the Schloss 


Monbijou, near the Spandau Gate of Berlin; the castle at Briihl, designed for the 
Archbishop of Cologne, was partly destroyed; the Schloss Bruchsal was a total 
loss. At Munich Josef Effner raised the Preysing Palace, and at Trier Johann 
Seitz housed the ruling Archbishop in the Kurfiirstliches Palais (Electoral 
Palace)—a model of modest beauty. For the Bishop-Elector of Mainz 
Maximilian von Welsch and Johann Dientzenhofer put up near Pommersfelden 
another great castle, the Schloss Weissenstein, in which Johann Lukas von 
Hildebrandt installed a famous double staircase where dignitaries could go up 
and down without collision. 

Frederick the Great capped the secular architecture of Germany in the 
eighteenth century by commissioning Georg von Knobelsdorff and others to 
build at Potsdam (sixteen miles out of Berlin), on a design laid out by the King 
himself, three palaces that in their ensemble almost rivaled Versailles: the 
Stadtschloss, or State House (1745-51), the Neues Palais (1755), and 
Frederick’s summer residence, which he spelled “Schloss Sanssouci.” From the 
River Havel a broad avenue of gently rising steps led in five stages through a 
terraced park to this “Castle without Care,” whose mullioned windows and 
central dome took some hints from Dresden’s Zwinger Palace. One wing 
contained an extensive art gallery; under the dome ran a circle of handsome 
Corinthian columns; and a Bibliothek adorned with rococo scrollwork and 
gleaming with glass-enclosed books offered a retreat from politics and generals. 
It was chiefly in Sanssouci that Voltaire met his match in the philosopher-king 
who could govern a state, defy the church, design a building, sketch a portrait, 
write passable poetry and excellent history, win a war against half of Europe, 
compose music, conduct an orchestra, and play the flute. 


IV. GERMAN MUSIC 


From the birth of Handel and Bach in 1685 to the death of Brahms in 1897 
German music was supreme; at any time in those 212 years the greatest living 
composer, except in opera, was a German.*’ Two musical forms, the oratorio and 
the fugue, attained their highest development in the work of Germans in the first 
half of the eighteenth century; and some would add that the Roman Catholic 
Mass received its final expression at the hands of a German Protestant. The age 
of painting ended; the age of music began. 

Music was part of the religion, as religion was so great a part of music, in 
every German home. There was hardly a family, except in the poorest class, that 
could not sing part song, hardly an individual who could not play one or more 


instruments. Hundreds of amateur groups called Liebhaber performed cantatas 
that professional singers now consider discouragingly difficult.*' Manuals of 
music were as popular as the Bible. Music was taught with reading and writing 
in the common schools. Musical criticism was further advanced than in any 
other country but Italy, and the leading musical critic of the century was a 
German. 

Johann Mattheson was probably more famous and unpopular among German 
musicians than any German composer. His vanity clouded his achievements. He 
knew the classical and the modern literary languages, he wrote on law and 
politics, he played the organ and the harpsichord so well that he could turn down 
a dozen invitations to exalted posts. He was an elegant dancer, an accomplished 
man of the world. He was an expert fencer, who nearly killed Handel in a duel. 
He sang successfully in the Hamburg Opera; composed operas, cantatas, 
Passions, oratorios, sonatas, and suites; and developed the cantata form before 
Bach. For nine years he served as Kapellmeister for the Duke of Holstein; then, 
becoming deaf, he resigned himself to writing. He published eighty-eight books, 
eight of them on music, and added a treatise on tobacco. He founded and edited 
(1722-25) Critica musica, the earliest known critical discussion of past and 
current compositions, and compiled a biographical dictionary of contemporary 
musicians. He died at eighty-three (1764), having powerfully stimulated the 
musical world. 

Musical instruments were in continuous evolution and change, but the organ 
was still their unchallenged chief. Usually it had three or four manuals or 
keyboards, plus a pedal board of two and a half octaves, plus a variety of stops 
that could imitate almost any other instrument. No finer organs have been built 
than those made by Andreas Silbermann of Strasbourg and Gottfried Silbermann 
of Freiberg. But string instruments were mounting in popularity. The clavichord 
(that is, key and string) used a manual of keys to manipulate levers armed with 
little “tangents” of brass to strike the strings; this instrument was already three 
centuries old, perhaps more. In the harpsichord (which the French called 
clavecin, and the Italians clavi-or gravicembalo) the strings were plucked by a 
tongue of quill or leather attached to levers moved by (usually) a double manual 
of keys, aided by two pedals and three or four stops. The term clavier was 
applied in Germany to any keyboard instrument—clavichord, harpsichord, or 
piano—and to the manuals of an organ. The harpsichord was essentially a harp 
in which the fingers plucked the strings through the media of keys, levers, and 
plectra. It produced sounds of a delicate charm, but since the plectrum 
rebounded as soon as it had struck the string, this instrument had no means of 
holding a note or varying its intensity. To get two degrees of tone it had to resort 


to a double manual—the upper one for piano (soft), the lower for forte (loud). 
The pianoforte grew out of efforts to overcome these limitations. 

In or before 1709 Bartolommeo Cristofori made at Florence four 
gravicembali col piano e forte—“clavichords with soft and loud.” In these the 
plucking plectrum was replaced by a little leather hammer whose contact with 
the string could be continued by keeping the key depressed, while the loudness 
of the note could be determined by the force with which the finger struck the 
key. In 1711 Scipione di Maffei described the new instrument in his Giornale 
dei letterati d’Italia; in 1725 this essay appeared at Dresden in a German 
version; in 1726 Gottfried Silbermann, inspired by this translation,” built two 
pianofortes on Cristofori’s principles. About 1733 he showed an improved 
model to Johann Sebastian Bach, who pronounced it too weak in the upper 
register, and requiring too heavy a touch. Silbermann admitted these defects and 
labored to remove them. He succeeded so well that Frederick the Great bought 
fifteen of his pianofortes. Bach played one of these when he visited Frederick in 
1747; he liked it, but judged himself too old to adopt the new instrument; he 
continued through his remaining three years to prefer the organ and the 
harpsichord. 

The orchestra was used mainly in the service of opera or choir; music was 
seldom composed for it alone except in the form of overtures. Oboes and 
bassoons were more numerous than in our orchestras today; the woodwinds 
dominated the strings. Public concerts were as yet rare in Germany; music was 
almost entirely confined to the church, the opera, the home, or the streets. 
Semipublic concerts of chamber music were given in Leipzig from 1743 in the 
homes of prosperous merchants; larger and larger quarters were taken, the 
performers were increased to sixteen, and in 1746 a Leipzig directory announced 
that “on Thursdays a Collegium Musicum, under the direction of the worshipful 
Company of Merchants and other persons, is held from five to eight o’clock at 
the Three Swans [an inn]”; these concerts, it added, “are fashionably frequented, 
and are admired with much attention.”*? From this Collegium Musicum evolved 
in 1781 the Grosses Konzert in the Leipzig Gewandhaus (Drapers’ Hall)—the 
oldest concert series now in existence. 

Only a small minority of musical compositions were written for instruments 
alone; but some of these productions shared in developing the symphony. At 
Mannheim a school of composers and performers—many of them from Austria, 
Italy, or Bohemia—took a leading part in this development. There the Elector 
Palatine Charles Theodore (r. 1733-99), a patron of all the arts, gathered an 
orchestra that was generally reputed to be the best in Europe. For that group 
Johann Stamitz, a virtuoso of the violin, composed true symphonies: orchestral 


compositions divided into three or more movements, of which at least the first 
followed “sonata form”—exposition of contrasted themes, their “free 
elaboration,” and their recapitulation. Following the lead of Neapolitan 
composers, the new form took normally the sequence of fast, slow, and fast 
movements—allegro, andante, allegro; and from the dance it sometimes added a 
minuet. So the age of polyphonic music, based on one motif and culminating in 
J. S. Bach, passed into the symphonic age of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 

The human voice remained the most magical of instruments. Karl Philipp 
Emanuel Bach, Karl Heinrich Graun, and others put to music the passionate love 
poems of Johann Christian Giinther; and Johann Ernst Bach of Weimar found 
inspiration for several fine lieder in the poetry of Christian Gellert. Opera 
flourished in Germany now, but it was predominantly Italian in form, importing 
its compositions and singers from Italy. Every major court had its opera hall, 
usually open only to the elite. Hamburg, controlled by its merchants, was an 
exception: it offered German opera, opened the performances to the paying 
public, and recruited its divas from the market place. In Hamburg Reinhard 
Keiser ruled the Gansemarkt (Goosemarket) Theater for forty years. During his 
reign he composed 116 operas, mostly Italian in text and style, but some of them 
German. For in 1728 Mattheson’s Musikalischer Patriot raised a battle cry 
against the Italian invaders: “Out, barbarians! [Fuori barbari!] Let the [operatic] 
calling be forbidden to the aliens who encompass us from east to west; let them 
be sent back again across their savage Alps to purify themselves in the furnace 
of Etna!”** But the lure of Italian voices and melodies proved irresistible. Even 
in Hamburg the rage for Neapolitan operas stifled native productions. Keiser 
surrendered and moved to Copenhagen; the Hamburg theater closed in 1739 
after sixty years of existence; and when it reopened in 1741 it was frankly 
devoted to Italian opera. When Frederick restored opera to Berlin (1742), he 
chose German composers but Italian performers. “A German singer!” he 
exclaimed. “I would as soon hear my horse neigh.”» 

Germany produced in this age one operatic composer of the first rank, Johann 
Adolf Hasse, but he too wooed Italy. For ten years he studied there with 
Alessandro Scarlatti and Niccolo Porpora; he married the Italian singer Faustina 
Bordoni (1730); he wrote the music for Italian librettos by Apostolo Zeno, 
Metastasio, and others. His early operas were so enthusiastically received in 
Naples and Venice that Italy called him “il caro Sassone” the lovable Saxon. 
When he returned to Germany he passionately defended Italian opera. Most 
Germans agreed with him, and honored him above the absent Handel and far 
above the obscure Bach; Bumey ranked him and Gluck as the Raphael and 
Michelangelo of music in German lands.*° No one, not even the Italians, equaled 


the richness of his hundred operas in melodic or dramatic invention. In 1731 he 
and his wife, the greatest diva of her time, were invited to Dresden by Augustus 
the Strong; Faustina captured the capital with her voice, Hasse with his 
compositions. In 1760 he lost most of his property, including his collected 
manuscripts, in the bombardment of Dresden by Frederick the Great. The ruined 
city gave up opera, and Hasse and his wife moved to Vienna, where, by now 
seventy-four, he competed with Gluck. In 1771, at the marriage of the Archduke 
Ferdinand in Milan, he shared the musical program with the fourteen-year-old 
Mozart. “This boy,” he is reported to have said, “will throw us all into the 
shade.”*’ Soon afterward he and Faustina went to spend their remaining years in 
Venice. There they both died in 1783, he aged eighty-four, she ninety. The 
harmony of their lives surpassed the melody of their songs. 

While Italian music triumphed in the opera houses of Germany, church music 
flourished despite Frederick’s ridicule of it as “old-fashioned” and “debased.”°® 
We shall see Catholic music prospering in Vienna; and in the north the surviving 
fervor of Protestantism inspired a multitude of cantatas, chorales, and Passions, 
as if a hundred composers were preparing the way and the forms for Bach. 
Organ music predominated, but many church orchestras included violins and 
violoncellos. The influence of opera appeared not only in the enlargement of 
church orchestras and choirs, but also in the increasingly dramatic character of 
church compositions. 

The most famous composer of religious music in Bach’s Germany was Georg 
Philipp Telemann, who was born four years before Bach (1681) and died 
seventeen years after him (1767). Mattheson considered Telemann superior to all 
his German contemporaries in musical composition; Bach, with one exception, 
may have agreed, for he transcribed whole cantatas by his rival. Telemann was a 
child prodigy. At an early age he learned Latin and Greek, the violin and the 
flute; at eleven he began to compose; at twelve he wrote an opera, which was 
performed in a theater with himself singing one of the roles. At twelve he 
composed a cantata, and conducted it standing on a bench so that the players 
could see him. 

He grew into a robust and jolly Teuton, bubbling with humor and melody. In 
1701, passing through Halle, he met the sixteen-year-old Handel, and loved him 
at first sight. He went on to Leipzig to study law, but relapsed into music as 
organist for the Neuekirche (1704). A year later he accepted the post of 
Kapellmeister in Sorau; then to Eisenach, where he met Bach; in 1714 he served 
as godfather to Johann Sebastian’s son Karl Philipp Emanuel. In 1711 his young 
wife died, taking his heart with her, he said; but three years later he married 
again. In 1721 he advanced to Hamburg, where he served as Kapellmeister for 


six churches, directed musical instruction in the Gymnasium, took charge of the 
Hamburg Opera, edited a journal of music, and organized a series of public 
concerts which continued into our own time. Everything prospered with 
Telemann, except that his wife preferred Swedish officers. 

His productivity rivaled any man’s in that age of musical giants. For all the 
Sundays and feast days of thirty-nine years he composed sacred music-Passions, 
cantatas, oratorios, anthems and motets; he added operas, comic operas, 
concertos, trios, serenades; Handel said that Telemann could compose a motet in 
eight parts as quickly as one writes a letter.°”? He took his style from France, as 
Hasse took his from Italy, but he added his own peculiar verve. In 1765, aged 
eighty-four, he wrote a cantata, Ino, which Ro-main Rolland thought equal to the 
similar productions of Handel, Gluck, and Beethoven. But Telemann was the 
victim of his own fertility. He composed too rapidly for perfection, and did not 
have the patience to revise, or the courage to destroy, the imperfect products of 
his genius; a critic accused him of “incredible immoderation.”*° Today he is 
almost forgotten; but now and then he comes to us as a disembodied spirit 
through the air, and we find all his resurrected utterances beautiful.*! 

Frederick was not alone in preferring Karl Heinrich Graun to Telemann and 
Bach. Karl first reached fame by his soprano voice; this failing, he turned to 
composition, and at the age of fifteen he wrote a Grosse Passionskantata (1716) 
which was performed in the Kreuzschule at Dresden. After a period as 
Kapellmeister at Brunswick he was engaged by Frederick (1735) to direct music 
at Rheinsberg. He continued during his remaining fourteen years to serve the 
Prussian court, for even his religious music pleased the skeptical King. Der Tod 
Jesu, a Passion first performed the Berlin cathedral in 1755, achieved a renown 
in Germany rivaled only by that of Handel’s Messiah in England and Ireland; it 
was repeated annually in Holy Week till our own time. All Protestant Germany 
joined Frederick in mourning Graun’s comparatively early death. 

Meanwhile half a hundred Bachs had laid the seed and scene for their most 
famous heir. Johann Sebastian himself drew up his family tree in Ur-sprung der 
musikalisch Bachischen Familie, which reached print in 1917; the meticulous 
Spitta has devoted 180 pages to charting that Orphean stream. The towns of 
Thuringia were sprinkled with Bachs, traceable as far back as 1509. The oldest 
musikalischer Bach, with whom Johann Sebastian began his list, was his great- 
great-grandfather Veit Bach (d. 1619). From him descended four lines of Bachs, 
many of them prominent as musicians; these were so numerous that they formed 
a kind of guild, which met periodically to exchange notes. One of them, Johann 
Ambrosius Bach, received from his father the violin technique which he 
transmitted to his children. In 1671 he succeeded his cousin as Hofmusikus, court 


musician, at Eisenach. In 1668 he had married Elisabeth Lammerhirt, daughter 
of a furrier who became a town councilor. By her he had two daughters and six 
sons. The oldest son, Johann Christoph Bach, rose to be organist at Ohrdruf. 
Another, Johann Jakob Bach, joined the Swedish army as oboist. The youngest 
was 


V. JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH: 1685-1750 


1. Chronology 


He was born on March 21, 1685, at Eisenach, in the duchy of Saxe-Weimar. 
In the Cottahaus on the Lutherplatz the great reformer had lived as a boy; on a 
hill overlooking the town stood the Wartburg, the castle where Luther hid from 
Charles V (1521) and translated the New Testament; Bach’s works are the 
Reformation put to music. 

His mother died when he was nine; his father died eight months later; Johann 
Sebastian and his brother Johann Jakob were taken into the family of their 
brother Johann Christoph. In the Gymnasium at Eisenach Sebastian learned 
much catechism and some Latin; in the Lyceum at neighboring Ohrdruf he 
studied Latin, Greek, history, and music. He stood high in his classes, and was 
rapidly advanced. His father had taught him the violin, his brother Christoph 
taught him the clavier. He took eagerly to these musical studies, as if music ran 
in his blood. He copied note for note a large number of musical compositions not 
regulary available to him; so, some think, began the impairment of his sight. 

At the age of fifteen, to relieve the pressure on Johann Christoph’s growing 
family, Sebastian set forth to earn his own living. He found employment as a 
soprano singer in the school of the Convent of St. Michael at Liineburg; when 
his voice changed he was kept as a violinist in the orchestra. From Liineburg he 
visited Hamburg, twenty-eight miles away, perhaps to attend the opera, certainly 
to hear the recitals of Johann Adam Reinken, the seventy-seven-year-old 
organist of the Katharinenkirche. Opera did not attract him, but the art of the 
organ appealed to his robust spirit; in that towering instrument he felt a 
challenge to all his energy and skill. By 1703 he was already so accomplished 
that the Neuekirche at Arnstadt (near Erfurt) engaged him to play, three times a 
week, the great organ recently installed there, which continued in service till 
1863. Free to use the instrument for his studies, he now composed his first 
significant works. 

Ambition kept him always alert to improve his art. He knew that at Ltibeck, 


fifty miles away, the most renowned organist in Germany, Dietrich Buxtehude, 
would give a series of recitals between Martinmas and Christmas in the 
Marienkirche. He asked his church’s consistory for a month’s leave of absence; 
it was granted; he delegated his duties and fees to his cousin Johann Ernst, and 
set out on foot (October, 1705) for Liibeck. We have seen Handel and Mattheson 
making a similar pilgrimage. Bach was not tempted to marry Buxtehude’s 
daughter as the price of inheriting his post; he wanted only to study the master’s 
organ technique. This or something else must have fascinated him, for he did not 
get back to Arnstadt till the middle of February. On February 21, 1706, the 
consistory reproved him for extending his leave, and for introducing “many 
wunderliche variations” in his preludes to the congregational hymns. On 
November 11 he was admonished for failure to train the choir adequately, and 
for privately allowing “a stranger maiden to sing in the church.” (Women were 
not yet permitted to sing in church.) The alien lass was Maria Barbara Bach, his 
cousin. He made what excuses he could, but in June, 1707, he resigned, and 
accepted the post of organist in the Church of St. Blasius at Miihlhausen. His 
yearly salary, exceptionally good for the time and place, was to be eighty-five 
gulden, thirteen bushels of corn, two cords of wood, six trusses of brushwood, 
and three pounds of fish.** On October 17 he made Maria Barbara his wife. 

But Miihlhausen proved as uncomfortable as Arnstadt. Part of the city had 
burned down; the harassed citizens were in no mood for wonderful variations; 
the congregation was torn between orthodox Lutherans who loved to sing and 
Pietists who thought that music was next to godlessness. The choir was in chaos, 
and Bach could transform chaos into order only with notes, not with men. When 
he received an invitation to become organist and director of the orchestra at the 
court of Duke Wilhelm Ernst of Saxe-Weimar he humbly begged his 
Miihlhausen employers to dismiss him.** In June, 1708, he moved to his new 
post. 

At Weimar he was well paid—156 gulden a year, raised to 225 in 1713; now 
he could feed the brood that Maria Barbara was hatching. He was not quite 
content, for he was subordinate to a Kapellmeister, Johann Drese; but he profited 
from the friendship of Johann Gottfried Walther, organist in the town church, 
author of the first German dictionary of music (1732), and composer of chorales 
hardly inferior to Bach’s. Perhaps through the learned Walther he undertook now 
a careful study of French and Italian music. He liked Frescobaldi and Corelli, but 
was especially charmed by the violin concertos of Vivaldi; he transcribed nine of 
these for other instruments. Sometimes he incorporated bits of the transcriptions 
into his own compositions. We can feel the influence of Vivaldi in the 
Brandenburg Concertos, but we feel in them, too, a deeper spirit and richer art. 


His chief duty at Weimar was to serve as organist in the Schlosskirche, or 
Castle Church. There he had at his disposal an organ small but fully equipped. 
For that instrument he composed many of his greatest organ pieces: the 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor, the best of the toccatas, most of the major 
preludes and fugues, and the Orgelbtichlein, or Little Book for the Organ. His 
fame thus far was as an organist, not as a composer. Observers, including the 
critical Mattheson, marveled at his agility with keys, pedals, and stops; one 
declared that Bach’s feet “flew over the pedal board as if they had wings.”“* He 
was invited to perform in Halle, Cassel, and other cities. At Cassel (1714) the 
future Frederick I of Sweden was so impressed that he took from his finger a 
diamond ring and gave it to Bach. In 1717, at Dresden, Bach met Jean Louis 
Marchand, who as organist to Louis XV had achieved an international renown. 
Someone proposed a contest between the two. They agreed to meet in the home 
of Count von Flemming; each was to play at sight any organ composition placed 
before him. Bach appeared at the appointed hour; Marchand, for reasons now 
unknown, left Dresden before that time, giving Bach an unpleasant victory by 
default. 

Despite his industry and his growing fame, he was passed over when the 
Weimar Kapellmeister died; the office was transmitted to the dead man’s son. 
Bach was in a mood to try another court. Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Céthen 
offered him the post of Kapellmeister. The new Duke of Saxe-Weimar, Wilhelm 
Augustus, refused to let his organist go; Bach insisted; the Duke imprisoned him 
(April 6, 1717); Bach persisted; the Duke released him (December 2); Bach 
hurried with his family to Céthen. As Prince Leopold was a Calvinist, and 
disapproved of church music, Bach’s function was to direct the court orchestra, 
in which the Prince himself played the viola da gamba. Consequently it was in 
this period (1717-23) that Bach composed much of his chamber music, 
including the French and English suites. In 1721 he dispatched to Margrave 
Christian Ludwig of Brandenburg the concertos that bear that name. 

Those were mostly happy years, for Prince Leopold loved him, took him 
along on various journeys, proudly displayed Bach’s talent, and remained his 
friend when history parted their ways. But on July 7, 1720, Maria Barbara died, 
after giving Bach seven children, of whom four survived. He mourned her for 
seventeen months; then he took as his second wife Anna Magdalena Wiilcken, 
daughter of a trumpeter in his orchestra. He was now thirty-six, she was only 
twenty; yet she acquitted herself well of the task assigned to her—to be a faithful 
mother to his children. Moreover she knew music, aided him in his composition, 
copied his manuscripts, and sang for him in what he called “a very clear 
soprano.”* She bore him thirteen children, but seven died before reaching the 


age of five; there were many heartbreaks in that wonderful family. As his 
children grew in number and years, the problem of their education disturbed 
him. He was a hearty Lutheran; he disliked the gloomy Calvinism that reigned in 
Cothen; he refused to send his offspring to the local school, which taught the 
Calvinist creed. Besides, his beloved Prince married (1721) a young princess 
whose demands upon Leopold lessened his interest in music. Once again Bach 
thought it time for a change. He was a restless spirit, but his restlessness made 
him; if he had remained at Céthen we should never have heard of him. 

In June, 1722, Johann Kuhnau died, after filling for twenty years the post of 
cantor in the Thomasschule at Leipzig. This was a public school with seven 
grades and eight teachers, giving instruction especially in Latin, music, and 
Lutheran theology. The students and graduates, under the direction of the cantor, 
were expected to provide the music for the churches of the city. The cantor was 
subject to the rector of the school and to the municipal council, which paid the 
salaries. 

The council asked Telemann to take the vacated post, for it favored the Italian 
style which characterized Telemann’s compositions, but Telemann declined. It 
then offered the place to Christoph Graupner, Kappellmeister at Darmstadt, but 
Graupner’s employer refused to release him from his contract. On February 7, 
1723, Bach presented himself as a candidate, and submitted to various tests of 
his competence. No one doubted his ability as an organist, but some members of 
the council thought the style of his compositions unduly conservative.*® One 
proposed that “as the best musicians are not available, we must take a man of 
moderate ability.”*” Bach was engaged (April 22, 1723) on condition that he 
would teach Latin as well as music, that he would lead a modest and retired 
(eingezogen) life, subscribe to the Lutheran doctrine, show the council “all due 
respect and obedience,” and never leave the city without the burgomaster’s 
permission. On May 30 he was installed with his family in the residential wing 
of the school, and began his official tasks. He stayed at that burdensome post till 
his death. 

Henceforth most of his compositions, except the Mass in B Minor, were 
composed for use in the two main churches of Leipzig—St. Thomas’ and St. 
Nicholas’. Church services on Sunday began at 7 A.M. with an organ prelude; 
then the minister intoned the Introit, the choir sang the Kyrie, the minister and 
the choir—and sometimes the congregation—sang the Gloria in German, the 
worshipers sang a hymn, the minister chanted the Gospel and the Credo, the 
organist “preludized,” the choir sang a cantata, the congregation sang the hymn 
“Wir glauben all’ in einem Gott” (We All Believe in One God); the minister 
preached for an hour, prayed, and blessed; there followed Holy Communion, and 


another hymn. This service concluded at ten in winter, at eleven in summer. At 
eleven the students and faculty ate dinner in the school. At 1:15 p.m. the choir 
returned to the church for vespers, prayers, hymns, a sermon, and the German 
form of the Magnificat. On Good Friday the choir sang the Passion. To perform 
the music for all these services Bach trained two choirs, each of some twelve 
members, and an orchestra of some eighteen pieces. Soloists were part of the 
choir, and sang with it before and after their arias and recitatives. 

For his complex services at Leipzig Bach received a salary averaging seven 
hundred thalers per year. This included his share of the students’ tuition fees, 
and his honorariums for providing music at weddings and funerals. The year 
1729, which gave us The Passion according to St. Matthew, was reckoned by 
Bach as a bad year, for the weather was so good that there was a dearth of 
deaths.*® Occasionally he earned some extra thalers by conducting public 
concerts for the Collegium Musicum. He tried to improve his income by 
claiming control over the music in the Paulinerkirche attached to the University 
of Leipzig; some competitors objected, and for two years he carried on a 
controversy with the university authorities, achieving at last a compromise 
unsatisfactory to everybody concerned. 

He fought another long battle with the municipal council, which appointed 
students to the Thomasschule; the councilors tended to send him scholars chosen 
through political influence rather than for musical capacity; he could make 
neither treble nor bass out of such newcomers, and on August 23, 1730, he 
lodged a formal protest with the council. It retorted that he was an incompetent 
teacher and a poor disciplinarian, that he lost his temper in scolding the students, 
that disorder was rife in the choirs and the school.’ Bach wrote to a friend at 
Liineburg for help in finding another post. None being open to him, he appealed 
(July 27, 1733) to Augustus III, the new King of Poland, to give him a court 
position and title that might shield him from the “undeserved affronts” that he 
received. Augustus took three years to comply; finally (November 19, 1736) he 
conferred upon Bach the title of kéniglicher Hofkomponist— composer for the 
royal court. Meanwhile the new director of the Tomasschule, Johann August 
Ermesti, contested with Bach the right to appoint, discipline, and flog the choir 
prefects. The dispute dragged on for months; Bach twice ejected Ernesti’s 
appointee from the organ gallery; at last the King confirmed Bach’s authority. 

So his life as cantor in Leipzig was not a happy one. His spirit and energy 
were absorbed in his compositions and their performance; little remained for 
pedagogy or diplomacy. He found some consolation in his spreading fame as 
composer and organist. He accepted invitations to play at Weimar, Cassel, 
Naumburg, and Dresden; he received fees for these incidental performances, and 


for testing organs. In 1740 his son Karl Philipp Emanuel was engaged as 
cembalist in the chapel orchestra of Frederick the Great; in 1741 Bach visited 
Berlin; in 1747 Frederick invited him to come and try the pianofortes recently 
bought from Gottfried Silbermann. The King was astonished by “old Bach’s” 
improvisations; he challenged him to extemporize a fugue in six parts, and was 
delighted with the response. Returning to Leipzig, Bach composed a trio for 
flute, violin, and clavier, and sent it, with some other pieces, as a Musical 
Offering—Musikalisches Opfer— dedicated to the royal flutist as “a sovereign 
admired in music as in all other sciences of war and peace.”°° Aside from such 
exciting interludes, he gave himself with exhausting devotion to his duties as 
cantor, to his love for his wife and children, and to the expression of his art and 
soul in his works. 


2. Compositions 


a. Instrumental 


How shall we be excused for venturing, without professional competence, to 
survey the magnitude and variety of Bach’s production? Nothing is possible here 
except a catalogue graced with affection. 

First of all, then, the organ works, for the organ remained his abiding love; 
there he was unmatched except by Handel, who was lost beyond the seas. 
Sometimes Bach would pull out all its stops, just to test its lungs and feel its 
power. On it he disported himself as with an instrument completely under his 
control, subject to all his fantasies. But in his imperious fashion he set a limit to 
the willfulness of performers by specifying, through underlying numerals, the 
chords to be used with the written bass notes; this is the “figured” or “thorough” 
bass that indicated the continuo by which the organ or harpsichord should 
accompany other instruments or the voice. 

During his stay at Weimar Bach prepared for his oldest son and other students 
a “little organ book”—Orgelbtichlein— composed of forty-five chorale preludes 
and dedicated “to the Highest God alone for His honor, and to my neighbor that 
he may teach himself thereby.” The function of a chorale prelude was to serve as 
an instrumental preface to a congregational hymn, to outline its theme and set its 
mood. The preludes were arranged to form fit sequences for Christmas, Passion 
Week, and Easter; these events of the ecclesiastical year remained to the end the 
proccupation of Bach’s organ and vocal music. And here at the outset, in the 
chorale “Alle Menschen miissen sterben”—All Men Must Die—we meet one of 


Bach’s recurrent subjects, always tempered with the resolution to face death with 
faith in Christ’s resurrection as a promise of our own. Years later we shall hear 
the same note in the somber chorale “Komm, stisser Tod”—Come, Sweet Death. 
Along with this enveloping piety there is in these preludes, and generally in 
Bach’s instrumental compositions, a healthy humor; sometimes he runs friskily 
over the keys in a merriment of variations that recalls the complaints of the 
Arnstadt Consistory. 

Altogether Bach left 143 chorale preludes, which students of music rank the 
most characteristic and technically perfect of his works. They are his lyrics, as 
the Masses and Passions are his epics. He ran the gamut of musical forms, 
omitting opera as alien to his place, his temperament, and his conception of 
music as primarily an offering to God. To give his art freer range he added a 
fugue to the prelude, letting a theme in the bass run after the same theme in the 
treble, or vice versa, in an intricate game that delighted his contrapuntal soul. So 
the Prelude and Fugue in E Minor begins with inviting simplicity, then soars to 
an almost frightening complexity of richness and power. The Prelude and Fugue 
in D Minor is already Bach at his best in structure, technical workmanship, 
thematic development, imaginative exuberance, and massive force. Perhaps finer 
still is the Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor. The Spaniards gave the name 
pasacalle to a tune played by a musician “passing along a street”; in Italy it 
became a dance form; in Bach it is a majestic flow of harmony, at once simple, 
meditative, and profound. 

For the organ or the clavichord Bach wrote a dozen toccatas—i.e., pieces that 
could exercise the “touch” of a performer. Usually they included rapid runs over 
the keyboard, brave fortissimi, delicate pianissimi, and a fugue of notes playfully 
treading upon one another’s heels. In this group the Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor has won the widest audience, partly through orchestral transcriptions 
more congenial than the organ to the modern unecclesiastical ear. Of the seven 
toccatas for clavichord or harpsichord, the Toccata in C Minor is again Bach in 
all his confident mastery of technique—a frolic of counterpoint followed by an 
adagio of serene and stately loveliness. 

It is difficult for us, with underprivileged fingers and half-illiterate ears, to 
appreciate the pleasure that Bach took and gave in his compositions for the 
clavier—which for him usually meant the clavichord. First of all, we should 
have to understand the principles of structure that he followed in developing a 
few notes of theme or motive into a complex but orderly elaboration—like the 
arabesque which, in a Persian carpet or a mosque mihrab, wanders from its base 
in seeming abandon, yet always with a logic that adds an intellectual satisfaction 
to the sensual enjoyment of the form. And again, we should have to borrow 


Bach’s manual magic, for he invented a playing technique that called for the full 
use of all the fingers (including the thumb) of each hand, whereas his 
predecessors had seldom used or required more than the middle three in their 
compositions for the clavier. Even in the position of the hand he caused a 
revolution. Players had tended to keep the hand flat in striking the keys; Bach 
taught his pupils to curve the hand, so that all the finger tips would strike the 
keys at the same level. Without that technique Liszt would have been 
impossible. 

Finally, adopting a system proposed by Andreas Werckmeister in 1691, Bach 
demanded that the strings in the instruments be tuned to equal “temperament”— 
i.e., that the octave be divided into twelve exactly equal semitones, so that no 
dissonance might occur in modulation. In many cases he insisted on himself 
tuning the clavichord that he was to play.°' So he wrote Das wohltemperirte 
Klavier, or The Well-tempered [properly tuned] Clavichord (Part I, 1722; Part II, 
1744): forty-eight preludes and fugues-two for each major and minor key—“for 
the use and practice of young musicians who desire to learn, as well as for those 
who are already skilled in this study, by way of amusement’” as the original title 
read. The pieces are of great technical interest to musicians, but many of them, 
too, can convey to us Bach’s gay caprice or meditative feeling; so Gounod 
adopted the Prelude in C Major, in a corrupted form, as the obbligato for his 
“Ave Maria.” Some profound spirits, like Albert Schweitzer, have found in these 
preludes and fugues a “world of peace” amid the turmoil of human strife.°? 

Endless in fertility, Bach issued in 1731 the first part of the Klaviertibung, 
which he described as “exercises consisting of preludes, allemandes, courantes, 
sarabands, gigues, minuets, and other galanteries, composed for the mental 
recreation of art lovers.”°’ In later years he added three further installments, so 
that this Clavier Practice finally included several of his most famous 
compositions: “inventions,” “partitas,” sinfonie, the “Goldberg Variations,” the 
“Ttalian Concerto,” and some new chorale preludes for the organ. The 
“inventions,” said the manuscript, were offered as “an honest guide by which 
lovers of the clavier ... are shown a plain way ... not only to acquire good ideas 
(inventiones), but also to work them out themselves, ... to acquire a cantabile 
style of playing, and ... to gain a strong predilection for composition.””* By these 
examples the student could see how a theme or motive, once found, might be 
elaborated, usually by counterpoint, through a logical development to a unifying 
conclusion. Bach played with his themes like a jolly juggler, throwing them into 
the air, turning them inside out, tumbling them upside down, then setting them 
soundly on their feet again. Notes and themes were not only his meat and drink 
and atmosphere, they were also his relaxation and his holidays. 


The partitas were similar diversions. The Italians had applied the term partita 
to a dance composition in several diverse parts. So the Partitas in D Minor and B 
Major used five dance forms: the allemande, or German dance, the French 
courante, the saraband, the minuet, and the gigue. The influence of Italian 
performers appears here, even to the crossing of hands, a favorite device with 
Domenico Scarlatti. These pieces seem slight to us now; we must remember that 
they were composed not for the mighty pianoforte but for the frail clavichord; if 
we do not ask too much of them they can still give us a unique delight. 

More difficult of digestion are the “Goldberg Variations.” Johann Theophilus 
Goldberg was clavichord player for Count Hermann Kayserling, the Russian 
envoy at the Dresden court. When the Count visited Leipzig he brought 
Goldberg along to soothe him to sleep with music. On these occasions Goldberg 
cultivated the acquaintance of Bach, eager to learn his keyboard technique. 
Kayserling expressed the wish that Bach would write some clavichord pieces of 
a character “that would brighten him up a little on his sleepless nights.”*? Bach 
obliged with the “Aria with Thirty Variations,” which has proved to be a specific 
for insomnia. Kayserling rewarded him with a golden goblet containing a 
hundred louis d’or. It was probably he who secured for Bach the appointment as 
court composer to the Saxon Elector-King. 

Bach’s art was in these variations, but hardly his heart. With more feeling and 
pleasure he dedicated to the clavier seven toccatas, many sonatas, a wonderfully 
lively and lovely “Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue” in D minor, and an “Italian 
Concerto” in which, with amazing vitality and spirit, he tried to transfer to the 
keyboard the effects of a small orchestra. 

One form found its way into nearly all his orchestral compositions—the 
fugue. The fugue, like most musical forms, had come from Italy; the Germans 
followed it with an impassioned pursuit that dominated their music till Haydn. 
Bach experimented with it in Die Kunst der Fuge: he took a single theme and 
built from it fourteen fugues and four canons in a contrapuntal labyrinth 
illustrating every type of fugal technique. He left the manuscript unfinished at 
his death; his son Karl Philipp Emanuel published it (1752); only thirty copies 
were sold. The age of polyphony and the fugue was dying with its greatest 
master; counterpoint was giving place to harmony. 

He was not as fond of the violin as of the organ and clavichord. He had begun 
as a violinist, and he sometimes played the viola in the ensembles that he at the 
same time conducted; but as no contemporary and no son mention his violin 
playing, we may assume that he was not at his best on that instrument. Yet he 
must have been proficient, since he composed for the violin and the viola music 
of extreme difficulty, which presumably he was ready to play himself. All the 


Western musical world knows the chaconne with which he concluded a Partita 
in D Minor for solo violin; it is a tour de technique that every violinist used to 
look to as his supreme challenge. To some of us it is distasteful showmanship of 
prestidigitation—a horse torturing a cat at several removes. To Bach it was a 
daring attempt to achieve on the violin the polyphonic depth and force of the 
organ. When Busoni transcribed the piece for the piano the polyphony became 
more natural, and the result was magnificent. (We must not be supercilious about 
transcriptions, for then we should have to condemn Bach himself.) When we 
come to Bach’s compositions for his dainty orchestras, even the unprofessional 
ear finds a dozen odes to joy. The Musikalisches Opfer must have delighted 
Frederick the Great with its sparkling melodies, and startled him with its 
meditative, half-Oriental strains. In addition to the partitas or suites in the 
Klaviertibung Bach wrote fifteen suites for dances. Six were called English, for 
reasons now unknown; six were more understandably called French, since they 
followed French models and used French terms, including suite itself. In some of 
them technique predominates; then even the string instruments emit chiefly 
wind. Yet the simplest soul amongst us can feel the solemn beauty of the famous 
“Arioso,” or “Air for G String,” which forms the second movement of Suite No. 
3. These compositions were almost forgotten after Bach’s death, until 
Mendelssohn played parts of them to Goethe in 1830, and persuaded the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra of Leipzig to revive them in 1838. 

Bach adopted the concerto form as practiced by Vivaldi, and used it in a 
dozen varieties of instrumental combinations. For one who was born andante the 
stately slow movement makes the violin Concerto in D Minor particularly 
pleasant, and it is again the adagio of the violin Concerto No. 2 in E that moves 
us with its somber depth and meditative tenderness. Perhaps the most delectable 
of these pieces is the Concerto in D Minor for Two Violins; the vivace is all 
design without color, like a winter elm; but the largo is an ethereal snatch of pure 
beauty—beauty standing in its own right, without “program” or any intellectual 
alloy. 

The Brandenburg Concertos have their own special history. On March 23, 
1721, Bach sent them to an otherwise forgotten prince with the following letter 
in French, phrased in the manner of the time: To His RoyAL HIGHNEss, 
CHRISTIAN LUDWIG, MARGRAVE OF BRANDENBURG: MONSEIGNEUR: As I had the 
honor of playing before your Royal Highness a couple of years ago, and as I 
observed that you took some pleasure in the small talent that Heaven had given 
me for music, and in taking leave of me your Royal Highness honored me with a 
command to send you some pieces of my composition, I now, according to your 
gracious orders, take the liberty of presenting my very humble respects to your 


Royal Highness, with the present concertos, ... humbly praying you not to judge 
their imperfection by the severity of the fine and delicate taste that everyone 
knows you to have for music, but rather to consider benignly the profound 
respect and very humble obedience to which they are meant to testify. For the 
rest, Monseigneur, I very humbly beg your Royal Highness to have the goodness 
to continue your graces toward me, and to be convinced that I have nothing so 
much at heart as the wish to be employed in matters more worthy of you and 
your service, for, with zeal unequaled, Monseigneur, I am your Royal 
Highness’s most humble and most obedient servant, JEAN SEBASTIEN BACH.”° 


We do not know whether the Margrave acknowledged or rewarded the gift; 
probably he did, for he was devoted to music, and maintained an excellent 
orchestra. At his death (1734) the six concertos, in Bach’s most careful and 
elegant hand, were listed among 127 concertos in an inventory found by Spitta in 
the royal archives at Berlin. In the inventory each of the 12 7 concertos was 
valued at four groschen ($1.60?). 

The Brandenburg Concertos follow the form of the Italian concerto grosso— 
compositions in several movements, played by a small group of predominating 
instruments (the concertino) accompanied by and contrasted with an orchestra of 
Strings (the ripieno or tutti). Handel and the Italians used two violins and a 
violoncello for the concertino; Bach varied this with his usual audacity, putting 
forward a violin, an oboe, a trumpet, and a flute as the leading instruments in the 
second concerto, a violin and two flutes in the fourth, and a clavichord, a violin, 
and a flute in the fifth; and he developed the structure into a complex interplay 
of concertino with ripieno in a lively debate—of separation, opposition, 
interpenetration, union—whose art and logic only the professional musician can 
understand and enjoy. The rest of us may find some passages wearisomely 
repetitious, reminiscent of a village orchestra beating time for a dance; but even 
we can feel the charm and delicacy of the dialogue, and find in the slow 
movements a calming peace more congenial to aging hearts and laggard feet 
than in the vivacious roulette of the allegros. And yet the second concerto begins 
with a captivating allegro; the fourth is made delightful by a frolicsome flute; 
and the fifth is Bach in excelsis. 


b. Vocal 


When Bach composed for the voice he could not lay aside all the arts and 
legerdemain that he had developed on the keyboard, or the tantalizing feats that 
he demanded of his orchestras; he wrote for voices as if they were instruments of 


almost limitless dexterity and range, and he made only a grudging concession to 
the singer’s desire to breathe. He followed the custom of his time in stretching 
one syllable over half a dozen notes (“Kyrie ele-e-e-e-e-eison”); such 
proliferation is no longer in style. Nevertheless it is through his production for 
the voice that Bach achieved his present repute as the greatest composer in 
history. 

His trustful faith in the Lutheran creed gave him as warm an inspiration as 
any that Palestrina had found in the Catholic Mass. He wrote some twenty-four 
hymns and six motets; it was in hearing one of these six—“Singet dem Herrn”— 
that Mozart first felt the depth of Bach. For the congregations and his choirs he 
wrote powerful chorales that would have rejoiced Luther’s kindred heart: “An 
Wasserfliissen Babylons” (By the Waters of Babylon), “Wenn wir in héchsten 
Noten sind” (When we Are in Direst Need), “Schmiicke dich, 0 liebe Seele” 
(Make Yourself Beautiful, Beloved Soul); this last so affected Mendelssohn that 
he told Schumann, “Tf life were to deprive me of hope and faith, this one chorale 
would bring them back.””°” 

For the feasts of Christmas, Easter, and the Ascension Bach composed 
oratorios—massive songs for choruses, soloists, organ, or orchestra. The 
Weihnachts Oratorium, as he called the first, was performed in the 
Thomaskirche in six parts in six days between Christmas and Epiphany, 1734— 
35. Assuming full right to his own property, he took some seventeen arias or 
choruses from his earlier works, and wove them into a two-hour story of the 
birth of Christ. Some of the self-plagiarisms hardly harmonized with the new 
text, but one could forgive many faults in a composition that presented, almost at 
the outset, the chorus “How Shall I Fitly Meet Thee?” 

Essentially the oratorios were combinations of cantatas. The cantata itself was 
a chorale interspersed with arias. Since the Lutheran service frequently invited 
cantatas, Bach composed about three hundred, of which some two hundred 
survive. Their intimate connection with the Lutheran ritual has limited their 
audience in our time, but many of the airs embedded in them have a beauty 
transcending any theology. At Weimar, in his twenty-sixth year (1711), Bach 
wrote his first outstanding cantata, “Actus tragicus,” mourning the tragedy of 
death but rejoicing in the hope of resurrection. In 1714-17 he commemorated 
the divisions of the ecclesiastical year with some of his finest cantatas: for the 
first Sunday in Advent, 1714, “Nun komm, du Heiden Heiland” (Now Come, 
Thou Saviour of the Heathen); for Easter of 1715, “Der Himmel lacht, die Erde 
jubilieret” (The Heavens Laugh, the Earth Rejoices), in which he used three 
trumpets, a kettledrum, three oboes, two violins, two violas, two violoncellos, a 
bassoon, and a keyboard continuo to help the chorus, and persuade the 


congregation, to shake with joy over the triumph of Christ; for the fourth Sunday 
in Advent, 1715, “Herz und Mund und Tat und Leben” (Heart and Mouth and 
Deed and Life), with the familiar lilting chorale and oboe obbligato, “Jesu, Joy 
of Man’s Desiring”; and for the sixteenth Sunday after Trinity, 1715, “Komm, 
du stisse Todesstunde” (Come, Thou Sweet Hour of Death). At Leipzig he 
composed another paean to Christ’s resurrection—‘“Christ lag in Todesbanden” 
(Christ Lay in Death’s Dark Prison). And for the bicentennial (1730) of the 
Augsburg Confession he put Luther’s hymn “Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott” into 
the form of a cantata as powerful as the hymn, but perhaps too wildly furious to 
be a fit expression of faith. 

Religious though he was, and wedded to piety by his tasks, Bach had in him a 
healthy sense of earthly joys, and could laugh as heartily as he could mourn. 
Secular elements crept into his religious compositions; so some strains from the 
operas of his time have been detected in the B-Minor Mass.” He did not hesitate 
to lavish the resources of his art upon purely secular cantatas, of which twenty- 
one exist. He composed a “Hunt Cantata,” a “Coffee Cantata,” a “Wedding 
Cantata,” and seven cantatas for civic ceremonies. In 1725, for the birthday of 
Professor August Miiller of Leipzig University, he wrote a full-length cantata, 
“Der zufriedengestellte Aeolus,” celebrating, perhaps with a sly metaphor, the 
liberation of the winds. In 1742 he gave his music to a frankly burlesque 
“Peasants’ Cantata,” with boisterous villagers dancing, drinking, and making 
love. After 1740 church music ceased to predominate in Leipzig, and public 
concerts increasingly presented secular compositions. 

Before religious music entered into its decline Bach carried it to heights never 
reached before in Protestant lands. Among the many survivals of Catholic liturgy 
in the Lutheran service was the singing of the Magnificat on the Feast of the 
Visitation (July 2). This commemorated the visit of Mary to her cousin 
Elizabeth, when, according to the Gospel of St. Luke (i, 46-55), the Virgin 
uttered her incomparable song of thanksgiving: Magnificat anima mea dominum, 
Et exsultavit spiritus meus in Deo salutari meo, Quia respexit humilitatem 
ancillae suae; Ecce enim ex hoc beatam me dicent omnes generationes —“My 
soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour, for 
He hath regarded the low estate of His handmaiden; behold, henceforth all 
generations will call me blessed.” Bach twice set these and subsequent lines to 
music; in the present form probably for the Christmas service at Leipzig in 1723. 
Here religion, poetry, and music all reach the same summit in a noble unity. 


Six years later he touched those heights again and again in The Passion 
according to St. Matthew. To set to music the story of Christ’s sufferings and 


death had for centuries been part of Catholic ritual. Many Protestant composers 
in Germany had adapted the cantata form to this purpose; two of them had 
already used the Gospel of St. Matthew as their text.°? Bach wrote at least three 
Passions, following severally the narratives of John (1723), Matthew (1729), and 
Mark (1731). Of this last only fragments remain. The Johannespassion suffers 
from an illogical sequence of scenes and mingling of events, and from a 
Teutonic tendency to thunderous declamations; but the later parts subside to a 
tenderness and delicacy of feeling, a somber depth of contemplation, as moving 
as anything in music. The aria “Es ist vollbracht” (It Is Accomplished) is a 
profound rendering of the crucial event in the Christian story; there could be no 
greater test of a composer or a painter. 

On Good Friday afternoon, April 15, 1729, in the Thomaskirche at Leipzig, 
Bach produced the greatest of his compositions. In this Matthduspassion he had 
the advantage of a good German libretto, based on Matthew’s relatively full 
account, and arranged by a local litterateur, Christian Friedrich Henrici, 
pennamed “Picander.” Bach himself seems to have written the text for several of 
the choruses. Some have thought these choruses an unwarranted interruption of 
the Gospel narrative; but, like the chorus in a Greek play, they add to the drama 
by comment and interpretation, and their somber harmonies both express and 
purge our emotions—which are two functions of the highest art. Whereas so 
much of Bach’s music is the proclamation of skill or power, nearly all the 
Passion according to St. Matthew is the voice of sorrow, gratitude, or love—in 
the tender somber refrain of the recurring chorale, in the delicacy of the arias, in 
the haunting melodies of flutes singing as if from another world, in the reverent 
restraint of accompaniments winding around the words and amid the voices like 
some gold-and-silver illumination of a medieval missal. Here Bach opens to us 
depths of feeling and significance revealed elsewhere only in the original 
narrative itself. For to us in Western civilization this remains the most moving of 
all tragedies, since it does not merely represent the crucifixion of a noble idealist 
by our fellow men, but symbolizes also his daily crucifixion in Christendom, and 
the slow death, in many of us, of the faith that loved him as its God. 

Bach almost succeeded in touching again, in the B-Minor Mass, the heights 
of emotion and artistry reached in the Matthduspassion. But he could not feel so 
fully in harmony with his new enterprise. The Gospel Passion was the root and 
pivot of the Protestant creed, and Bach was irrevocably immersed in that creed. 
The Mass, however, was a Roman Catholic development; the Credo itself voiced 
unmistakable commitment to “unam sanctam catholicam et apostolicam 
ecclesiam.” Though the Lutheran ritual still retained much of the Roman 
Catholic Mass, this much was an uncomfortable vestige which had already 


discarded the Agnus Dei. In Bach’s time and churches the Mass was being part 
by part replaced by cantatas, and Latin remnants were being progressively 
eliminated from the liturgy. Bach’s Passions were sung in German; he had 
inserted four German hymns among the Latin verses of his Magnificat; but the 
Mass was so traditionally Latin that any German interpolations risked the 
reproach of incongruity. He had risked this challenge by writing four partial 
Masses with such German adjuncts, to an unsatisfactory result. He studied with 
care the Catholic Masses composed by Palestrina and other Italians. His 
connection with the Dresden court suggested that he might please the Catholic 
Elector-King by composing a Catholic Mass. When he sent to Augustus III 
(1733) an appeal for a court post and title, he included a Kyrie and a Gloria, 
which later became parts of the B-Minor Mass. The King apparently took no 
notice of them. Bach performed them in the churches of Leipzig; they were 
favorably received; and he proceeded (1733-38) to add a Credo, a Sanctus, an 
Osanna, a Benedictus, an Agnus Dei, and a “Dona nobis pacem.” When the 
whole was complete it was a Mass in Catholic form. Probably Bach hoped that 
Augustus III would have it performed in Poland, but this was not to be; it has 
never been sung in a Catholic church. Bach presented it piecemeal, on divers 
occasions, in the Thomaskirche or the Nikolaikirche of Leipzig. 

Shall we expose the hesitant reservations with which we admire this massive 
Mass in B Minor? Bach’s power overrides in many numbers the humility that 
should infuse an address to the Deity; sometimes it seems that he must have 
thought God hard of hearing, as having been so long silent in so many 
languages. The Kyrie drags along its rumbling and confused immensity, until at 
last we too cry “Eleison—have mercy!” The Gloria is often exquisite in its 
orchestral accompaniment, and moves on to a lovely aria, the “Qui sedes ad 
dexteram Patris”; but then it becomes raucous with horns in the “Quoniam tu 
solus sanctus,” and treats the “Cum Sancto Spiritu” with such staccato thunder 
as must have made the Holy Spirit tremble lest this mighty Teuton should take 
heaven by storm. Strange to say, the Credo—whose doctrinal niceties, dividing 
Christendom, do not naturally lend themselves to music—produces the supreme 
moments of the B-Minor Mass: the “Et incarnatus est” and the Crucifixus, where 
Bach catches again the hushed reverence of the St. Matthew Passion. Then the 
“Et resurrexit” brings out all the impatient fortissimi of trumpets and drums to 
shout and roar with jubilation over Christ’s conquest of death. The Benedictus 
calms us with its delicate tenor aria and its heavenly violin solo; the orchestral 
accompaniment to the Agnus Dei is profoundly beautiful; but the “Dona nobis 
pacem” is a proof of power rather than a gift of peace. These are frank 
reactions of no critical worth. Only those can fully appreciate the B-Minor Mass 


who, to a Christian rearing that has not lost its emotional overtones, add the 
technical competence to discern and enjoy the structure, tonalities, and 
workmanship of the composition, the variety of resources used, the complexity 
of the orchestration, and the adaptation of musical motives to the ideas of the 
text. 

Some professional musicians criticized Bach in his lifetime. In 1737 Johann 
Adolf Scheibe (later Kapellmeister to the King of Denmark) published an 
anonymous letter praising Bach as an organist, but suggesting that “this great 
man would be the admiration of all nations if he had more amenity, and if his 
works were not made unnatural by their turgid and confused character, and their 
beauty obscured by too much art.”®’ A year later Scheibe renewed the attack: 
“Bach’s church pieces are constantly more artificial and tedious, and by no 
means so full of impressive conviction, or of such intellectual reflection, as the 
works of Telemann and Graun.”°*! Scheibe had tried to obtain the post of organist 
at Leipzig; Bach had commented unfavorably on his test performance, and had 
satirized him in a cantata; there may have been some spite in Scheibe’s critique. 
But Spitta, the most zealous of Bach’s admirers, tells us that many of Scheibe’s 
contemporaries shared his views.’ Some of the critics may have represented the 
reaction of the new generation in Germany against the contrapuntal music that 
had reached in Bach an excellence beyond which nothing seemed possible 
except imitations; the twentieth century has seen a similar reaction against the 
symphony. 

Scheibe would probably have preferred Handel to Bach. But Handel was so 
lost to England that Germans must have found it difficult to compare him with 
Bach. When this was done it was always to place Handel first.’ Beethoven 
expressed the German view when he said, “Handel is the greatest of us all”; but 
that was before Bach had been quite resurrected from oblivion. It is a pity that 
these two giants—the chief glories of music and of Germany in the first half of 
the eighteenth century—never met; they might have influenced each other 
beneficently. Both men stemmed from the organ, and were recognized as the 
greatest organists of their time; Bach continued to favor that instrument, while 
Handel, moving among divas and castrati, gave supremacy to the voice. Handel 
wedded Italian melody to German counterpoint, and opened a road to the future; 
Bach was the completion and perfection of the polyphonic, fugal, contrapuntal 
past. Even his sons felt that no further movement was open on that line. 

Nevertheless there was something healthy in that old music, which men like 
Mendelssohn would recall with longing; for it was still infused with trustful 
faith, not yet disturbed by doubts that would reach to the heart of the consoling 
creed. It was the voice of a culture “in form,” as the consistency and culmination 


of a tradition and an art. It reflected the ornamental elaboration of baroque, and 
of a now unchallenged aristocracy. Germany had not yet entered its Aufkldrung, 
nor heard any chanticleers of revolution. Lessing was still young; nearly every 
German took for granted the Nicene Creed; only Prince Frederick of Prussia 
preferred Voltaire. Soon the magnificent structure of inherited beliefs and ways 
was to be shaken almost to collapse by the agitations of innovating minds; that 
old ordered peace, that stability of classes, that marvelous and unquestioning 
faith, which had written the music of Bach, would pass away; and all things, 
even music, would change, always excepting man. 


3. Coda 


His isolation and domestication in Leipzig enabled him to inherit the past 
without resentment or revolt. His religious faith was, next to his music, his 
comfort and refuge. He had eighty-three volumes of theology, exegesis, or 
homilies in his library. To his masculine and orthodox Lutheranism he added 
some tinge of mysticism, perhaps from the Pietist movement of his time—even 
though he opposed Pietism as hostile to any church music but hymns. Most of 
his music was a form of worship. Usually he began to compose by praying “Jesu 
juva” (Jesus help me). He prefaced or ended nearly all his works by dedicating 
them to the honor and glory of God. He defined music as “eine wohlklingende 
Harmonie zur Ehre Gottes und zuldssigen Ergotzung des Gemiiths”—“an 
agreeable harmony for the honor of God and the permissible delight of the 
soul.” 

The portraits that survive show him in his later years as a typical German, 
broad-shouldered, stout, with full and ruddy face and majestic nose; add arched 
eyebrows that gave him an imperious, half-irritated, half-challenging look. He 
had a temper, and fought stoutly for his place and views; otherwise he was an 
amiable and kindly bear, who could unbend his dignity in humor when 
opposition ceased. He took no part in the social life of Leipzig, but he did not 
stint in hospitality to his friends, among whom he numbered many rivals like 
Hasse and Graun.® He was a family man, doubly absorbed in his work and his 
home. He trained all his ten surviving children to music, and provided them with 
instruments; his house contained five claviers, a lute, a viola da gamba, and 
several violins, violas, and violoncellos. As early as 1730 he wrote to a friend: “I 
can already form a concert, both vocal and instrumental, from my own family.”°” 
We may see later how his sons carried on his art and surpassed his fame. 

In his final years his eyesight failed. In 1749 he consented to an operation by 


the same doctor who had treated Handel with apparent success; this time it 
failed, and left him totally blind. Thereafter he lived in a darkened room, for the 
light that he could not see hurt his eyes. Like the deaf Beethoven, he continued 
to compose despite his affliction; now he dictated to a son-in-law the chorale 
prelude “Wenn wir in héchsten Noten sind.” He had long prepared himself for 
death, had disciplined himself to accept it as, in its due time, a gift of the gods: 
so he composed the moving “Komm, Siisser Tod”: Come, kindly Death, blessed 
repose, Come, for my life is dreary, And I of earth am weary. 


Come, for I wait for thee, Come soon and calm thou me; Gently mine eyelids close; Come, blest 
68 


repose. 

On July 18, 1750, his eyesight seemed miraculously restored; his family 
gathered around in joy. But suddenly, on July 28, he died of an apoplectic stroke. 
In the hopeful language of the time, “he fell calmly and blessedly asleep in 
God.”® 

After his death he was almost forgotten. Part of this oblivescence was due to 
the confinement of Bach to Leipzig, part to the difficulty of his vocal 
compositions, part to the decline of taste for religious music and contrapuntal 
forms. Johann Hiller, who in 1789 occupied Bach’s place as cantor of the 
Thomasschule, sought “to inspire the pupils with abhorrence of the crudities of 
Bach.””? The name Bach, in the second half of the eighteenth century, meant 
Karl Philipp Emanuel, who regretted the old-fashioned character of his father’s 
music.’”’ By 1800 all memory of Johann Sebastian Bach seemed to have 
disappeared. 

Only his sons remembered his work. Two of them described it to Johann 
Nicolaus Forkel, director of music at the University of Géttingen. Forkel studied 
several of the compositions, became enthusiastic, and published in 1802 an 
eighty-nine-page biography which declared that the works that Johann Sebastian 
Bach has left us are a priceless national heritage, of a kind that no other race 
possesses.... The preservation of the memory of this great man is not merely a 
concern of art, it is a concern of the nation.... This man, the greatest musical 
poet and the greatest musical theoretician that has ever existed, and that probably 
will ever exist, was a German. Be proud of him, O Fatherland!” 


This appeal to patriotism opened Bach’s grave. Karl Zelter, director of the 
Singakademie in Berlin, bought the manuscript of the Matthduspassion. Felix 
Mendelssohn, Zelter’s pupil, prevailed upon him to let him conduct, at the 
Singakademie, the first non-church performance of the composition (March 11, 


1829). A friend of Mendelssohn remarked that the St. Matthew Passion had 
come to light almost exactly a hundred years after its first presentation, and that 
a twenty-year-old Jew was accountable for its resurrection.” All the performers 
gave their services free. Mendelssohn added to the revival by including other 
works of Bach in his recitals. In 1830 he was for a time the guest of Goethe, who 
kept him busy playing Bach. 

The revival fell in with the Romantic movement, and with the renewal of 
religious faith after the Napoleonic Wars. Rationalism had had its day; it had 
been associated with the murderous Revolution, and with that terrible “Son of 
the Revolution” who had so often humiliated Germany on the battlefield; now 
Germany was victorious, and even Hegel joined in acclaiming Bach as a hero of 
the nation. In 1837 Robert Schumann appealed for the complete publication of 
Bach’s works; in 1850 the Bachgesellschaft was formed; Bach manuscripts were 
collected from every source; in 1851 the first volume was issued, in 1900 the 
forty-sixth and last. Brahms said that the two greatest events in German history 
during his lifetime were the foundation of the German Empire and the complete 
publication of Bach.” Today these compositions are more frequently performed 
than those of any other composer, and the ranking of Bach as “the greatest 
musical poet that has ever existed” is accepted throughout the Western world. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa 


I. IMPERIAL PRELUDE: 1711-40 


VOLTAIRE was apparently the first to dub Frederick “Great” (“Frédéric le 
Grand”), so early as 1742;' the phrase was part of a mutual-admiration pact with 
still ten years to run. But if history may join Whitman in blowing bugles for the 
defeated it might as justly call Maria Theresa great, for she was one of several 
queens who in modern times have surpassed and shamed most kings. 

Let us approach her through her background. Six years before her birth her 
Hapsburg father succeeded (1711) as Charles VI to the throne of the “Holy 
Roman Empire.” Voltaire thought it none of the three, but it was still an empire, 
dressed in the dignity of nine centuries. Governed loosely from Vienna, it 
included Austria, Hungary, Bohemia (Czechoslovakia), Styria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and the Tirol; and in 1715 it extended its power over the former 
Spanish Netherlands, which we know as Belgium. The German states were only 
formally subject to the emperor, but the German free cities acknowledged his 
authority in their external affairs. Bohemia was now in decline, disordered by 
religious intolerance and exploited by absentee landlords mostly of alien speech. 
Hungary had suffered from being the chief area of contention between Christians 
and Turks; a dozen armies had crossed and consumed it; population had fallen, 
local government was in chaos; a numerous and martial nobility, now only partly 
Magyar, refused to pay Imperial taxes, and hated Austrian rule. None but nobles 
and the Church owned land in Hungary; they divided it into enormous estates 
tilled by serfs, and drew from them the revenues with which they built great 
monasteries, castles, and palaces, and patronized music and art. Some nobles 
owned fifty thousand acres each; the Esterhazy family held seven million.’ 


Austria itself, as chief beneficiary of the Empire, was prospering. Whereas 
Hungary had some two millions population, Austria had approximately 
6,100,000 in 1754, expanding to 8,500,000 in 1800. Here, too, the land was 
owned by nobles or clergy and tilled by serfs; serfdom survived there till 1848. 
As in England, the estates were kept intact by primogeniture, the bequest of the 
whole to the oldest son; younger sons were cared for by appointment to posts in 


the army, the Church, or the administration; so the court of the Emperor Charles 
VI numbered forty thousand souls. There was no rich middle class in Austria to 
challenge the omnipotence of the aristocracy, or dilute its blue blood. Marriages 
were matters of protocol. Mistresses and lovers were allowed by unwritten law, 
but only within the class. Lady Mary Montagu wrote from Vienna in 1716, 
presumably with the exaggerations of a traveler: 


Tis the established custom for every lady to have two husbands, one that bears the name, and 
another that performs the duties. And these engagements are so well known that it would be a 
downright affront, and publicly resented, if you invited a woman of quality to dinner without at the 
same time inviting her two attendants, ... lover and husband, between whom she always sits in state 
with great gravity... A woman looks out for a lover as soon as she is married, as part of her 


equipage.° 


The aristocracy, throughout what was now being transformed into an Austro- 
Hungarian empire, worked hand in hand with the Church. The nobles probably 
took the Catholic theology with a grain of salt; several of them were 
Freemasons;* but they contributed gratefully to a religion that so graciously 
helped their serfs and undowered daughters to reconcile themselves hopefully to 
their earthly lot. Diversity of creeds would have confused this operation by 
leading to debate and doubt; religious toleration was obviously bad politics. 
Archbishop Firmian of Salzburg made life so uncomfortable for the Protestants 
in his archdiocese that thirty thousand of them migrated, mostly to Prussia 
(1722—23),° where they strengthened Austria’s rising enemy. Similar migrations 
or expulsions from Bohemia shared in the economic decline of that once proudly 
independent state, and contributed to the advance of Protestant Germany. 

Rich and poor joined in financing the ecclesiastical architecture of the age. In 
Prague the greatest of Czech architects, Kilian Ignaz Dientzenhofer, completed 
in massive grandeur the Church of St. Nicholas, which Christoph Dientzenhofer 
had begun. Johann Bernhard Fischer von Erlach, the greatest of Austrian 
architects, left his mark in Salzburg, Prague, and Rome, and, with his son Josef 
Emanuel, raised a baroque masterpiece in the Church of St. Charles at Vienna. 
Magnificent monasteries proclaimed the glory of God and the comforts of 
celibacy. There was the Benedictine abbey at Melk on the Danube, where Jakob 
Prandtauer and his aides spread® a complex of buildings, towers, and dome, with 
an interior of stately arches, perfect pillars, and gorgeous decoration. There was 
the old convent of the Augustinian canons at Diirnstein, rebuilt’ in sumptuous 
baroque by Josef Munggenast; note that its chief glories, the main portal and the 
west tower, were the product of Matthias Steindl, a sculptor who took up 
architecture at the age of seventy-eight. There were the Benedictine abbey 


church and library at Altenburg (also by Munggenast®), famous for luxuriant 
omament. There was the twelfth-century abbey of the Cistercian friars at Zwettl, 
where Munggenast and Steindl raised a new facade, tower, and library;° the 
glorious choir, however, was the achievement of Meister Johann in 1343-48; 
here the old Gothic displayed its superiority over the new baroque. There was 
Stams Abbey in the Tirol, rebuilt’? by Georg Gumpp, and distinguished by the 
iron grilles and stucco decoration of its “Prelates’ Staircase”; here the Hapsburg 
princes were buried. There was the abbey church at Herzogenburg, the chef- 
d’oeuvre in the brief life (1724—48) of Josef Munggenast’s son Franz. And there 
was the abbey church at Wilhering, which has been judged “the loveliest rococo 
building in Austria.”'' We remark, in passing, the superb organs in these 
churches, as at Herzogenburg and Wilhering, and the handsome libraries; typical 
is the Bibliotheksaal of the Benedictine monastery at Admont, housing 94,000 
volumes and 1,100 manuscripts in a shrine of baroque embellishment. The 
monks of Austria were at the height of their glory in this age of waning faith. 

The nobles kept pace with them. In Austria and Hungary, as in Germany, 
every prince hungered for a Versailles; and though he could not rival that 
unconscionable splendor he gathered sufficient spoils to build a palais (as he 
called it) whose every aspect should mirror his transcendence. Prince Eugene of 
Savoy raised a summer palace on two levels of his estate outside Vienna: a 
“Lower Belvedere” (now the Barockmuseum), and an “Upper Belvedere” 
handsomely designed by Johann Lukas von Hildebrandt. Johann Bernhard 
Fischer von Erlach designed the Prince’s Winter Palace (now the Finance 
Ministry). He also drew up plans for the palace and gardens of Schonbrunn to 
rival Versailles, but the actual construction, begun in 1696, abandoned or 
reduced these plans as it proceeded. Fischer von Erlach and his son Josef 
Emanuel designed the Imperial—now the National-Library, which a specialist in 
baroque art considers to have the finest interior of any library in the world.’* In 
1726 Charles VI opened this treasure to the public; in 1737 he bought for it 
Eugene of Savoy’s immense collection of manuscripts and books. Vienna was 
by far the most beautiful city in the Germanic realm. 

Most Austrian architecture was adorned with sculpture. We note with 
shamefaced ignorance the wood Crucifixion by Andra Thamasch in Stams 
Abbey, and Balthasar Moll’s marble figure of the Emperor Francis I in the 
Barockmuseum at Vienna; and we can at a distance feel the dedication of Josef 
Stammel, who gave most of his life to decorating with statuary the Abbey of 
Admont. But how shall we be pardoned for coming so late to recognize Georg 
Raphael Donner as second only to Bernini among the sculptors of this age? Born 
in Esslingen in Lower Austria (1693), he learned his art from Giovanni Giuliani; 


through this Italian tutelage he acquired the classic bent that enabled him to 
chasten the exuberance of Austrian baroque. His marble Apotheosis of Charles 
VI,’ however, still suffers from the fancifulness of baroque—the Emperor is 
raised to heaven by an angel with charming legs and effulgent breasts; 
nevertheless we are grateful to art for restoring to the seraphim—whom 
philosophy had thought bodiless—something tangible. Almost worthy of 
Renaissance Italy is Donner’s St. Martin and the Beggar in the cathedral at 
Pressburg (Bratislava); and his marble relief Hagar in the Wilderness'*” has a 
smooth classic grace. He reached his peak in the figures that he cast in lead for 
two great fountains in Vienna: the Providence Fountain in the Neuer Markt, 
representing the rivers of Austria, and the Andromeda Fountain, rivaling the 
fonti of Rome. Just a year before his death in 1741 he cast for the cathedral of 
Gurk a group representing the lamentation of Mary over the corpse of Christ; 
this would have made Raphael rejoice that Donner had taken his name. 

Neither the painters nor the poets produced in this age in Austria or its 
dependencies any works that attracted the attention of the outside world, except, 
perhaps, the frescoes that Daniel Gran painted within the cupola of the great 
library in Vienna. But in music Vienna was the acknowledged center of the 
Western world. Charles VI loved music only next to his daughters and his 
throne. He himself composed an opera, accompanied Farinelli on the 
harpsichord, and conducted rehearsals. He brought to Vienna the best vocalists, 
instrumentalists, actors, and scene painters, regardless of cost; on one occasion 
he spent, in Lady Mary’s estimate, thirty thousand pounds to stage one opera.’° 
His chapel choir numbered 135 singers and players. Music became imperial, or 
at least noble: in some operas all the participants—soloists, chorus, ballet, 
orchestra—were members of the aristocracy. In one such performance the 
principal role was sung by the Archduchess Maria Theresa.’° 

The greatest librettists of the time accepted the call to Vienna. Apostolo Zeno 
came from Venice in 1718, served as court poet to Charles VI, and in 1730 
retired amiably in favor of Pietro Trapassi, the Neapolitan who had been 
renamed Metastasio. During the next ten years Metastasio wrote—always in 
Italian—such stirring poetic dramas that the leading composers of Western 
Europe were happy to set them to music. No one rivaled him in adapting poetry 
to the demands of opera—i.e., in adjusting the theme, action, and feeling of his 
text to provide the requisite solos, duets, recitatives, choruses, ballets, and 
spectacles; but in return he exacted from the composers the harmonious 
accordance of the music with the play. His success was so great that Voltaire 
worried that opera might drive drama from the stage; “ce beau monstre,” he 
said, “étouffe Melpomeéne [the Muse of tragedy].”'” 


Over all this music, art, and multilingual court and empire Charles VI 
presided with lavish hand, kind heart, and martial grief. His generals could not 
follow his baton; they gave him tragedies when he called for odes to joy. While 
Eugene of Savoy, who had shared with Marlborough in beating back the armies 
of Louis XIV, still retained his vigor of mind and command, matters military 
went well for Austria: she took Belgrade from the Turks, Sardinia from Savoy, 
and Milan, Naples, and the Spanish Netherlands from Spain. Eugene was 
promoted to be not only generalissimo of all Austrian armies, but also first 
minister and director of diplomacy; in effect he ruled everything but opera. But 
then, in the normal disintegration of our flesh, he grew weak not only in body 
but in mind. In the War of the Polish Succession (1733-35) Austria slipped into 
conflict with France, Spain, and Savoy (now known as the “small kingdom of 
Sardinia”); she lost Lorraine, Naples, and Sicily (1735-38). An alliance with 
Russia brought on another war with Turkey; Bosnia, Serbia, and Wallachia were 
lost; Belgrade became Turkish again (1739). The Emperor could not supply the 
talents missing in his aides. As Frederick the Great saw him, 


Charles VI had received from nature the qualities that make a good citizen, but none of those that 
make a great man. He was generous, but without discernment; of a spirit limited and without 
penetration; he had application, but without genius. He worked hard but accomplished little. He 
knew German law well, and several languages; he excelled above all in Latin. He was a good father, 


a good husband, but bigoted and superstitious like all the princes of the House of Austria.!® 


His consolation and pride were in his eldest daughter, Maria Theresa, and his 
heart was set on having her inherit his throne. However, his father, Leopold I, 
had laid down (1703) a “Pactum Mutuae Successionis,” by which the principle 
of male primogeniture was to govern the succession; in default of a male heir, 
the crown should pass to the daughters of his son Joseph (b. 1678), and, next in 
line, to the daughters of his son Charles (b. 1685). The death of Joseph I in 1711 
without male heir (but with two surviving daughters) left the crown to Charles. 
In 1713, in a “Pragmatic Sanction” delivered to his Privy Council, Charles 
declared his will that his throne and his undivided dominions should pass at his 
death to his eldest surviving son, and, should no son survive, to his eldest 
daughter. His only son was born and died in 1716. After waiting four years in 
vain for another son, Charles appealed to the European powers to avert a war of 
succession by accepting and collectively guaranteeing the order of succession 
that he had laid down. In the course of the next eight years his Pragmatic 
Sanction was officially accepted by Spain, Russia, Prussia, England, Holland, 
Denmark, Scandinavia, and France. 

But there were difficulties, which made much history. Saxony and Bavaria 


had princes who had married the daughters of Charles’s brother Joseph, and who 
now claimed the succession to the Imperial throne by virtue of the Pactum of 
Leopold I. Frederick William I of Prussia consented on the understanding that 
Charles would support his claim to a part of the duchies of Jiilich and Berg. 
Charles apparently agreed to this condition, but soon gave contrary promises to 
Frederick William’s competitors. The Prussian King thereupon allied himself 
with the Emperor’s enemies.'® 

In 1736 Maria Theresa, in her eighteenth year, married Francis Stephen, Duke 
of Lorraine, later (1737) Grand Duke of Tuscany. On October 20, 1740, Charles 
VI died, ending the male line of the Hapsburgs, and Maria Theresa mounted the 
throne as archduchess of Austria and queen of Bohemia and Hungary. Her 
husband became coruler, but, as he showed little concern or capacity for affairs 
of state, the full burden of government fell upon the young Queen. She had in 
1740 all the charms of womanhood as well as of royalty: fine features, brilliant 
blue eyes, rich blond hair, grace of manners and movement, the zest of health, 
the animation of youth.*? Her intelligence and her character were superior to 
these charms, yet they seemed inadequate to the problems that encompassed her. 
She was now four months pregnant with the child who was to succeed her as the 
“enlightened despot” Joseph II. Her right to the throne was challenged by both 
Charles Albert, Elector of Bavaria, and Frederick Augustus II, Elector of 
Saxony, and a strong faction in Vienna favored the Bavarian cause. There was 
no assurance that Hungary would acknowledge her as its queen; she was not so 
crowned till June 24, 1741. The Imperial treasury contained only 100,000 
florins, which the Empress Dowager, widow of Charles VI, claimed as her own. 
The army was in disorder, and its generals were incompetent. The Council of 
State was manned by old men who had lost the ability to organize or command. 
Rumors circulated that the Turks would soon again march upon Vienna.”' Philip 
V of Spain demanded Hungary and Bohemia, the King of Sardinia demanded 
Lombardy, as the price of recognition.** Frederick II, who had become king of 
Prussia only five months before Maria Theresa’s accession, sent an offer to 
recognize and defend her, and promote her husband’s election as emperor, if she 
would cede to him the greater part of Silesia. She rejected the offer, 
remembering her father’s hope that the realm would remain undivided and 
unimpaired. On December 23, 1740, Frederick invaded Silesia, and the twenty- 
three-year-old Queen found herself at war with the strongest power in Germany, 
and with the man who was to be the greatest general of his time. 


II. PRUSSIAN PRELUDE: 1713—40 


1. Frederick William I 


The Hohenzollern family had succeeded in graduating the electorate of 
Brandenburg into the kingdom of Prussia in 1701; the Elector had become King 
Frederick I, and, dying, had bequeathed his realm to his son Frederick William I 
(r. 1713-40). Through his wife, Sophia Dorothea, the new monarch was son-in- 
law to George I, who in 1714 mounted the throne of England. The Prussian 
dominions included East Prussia, Lower Pomerania, the Mark of Brandenburg 
(centering around Berlin), the district of Cleves in western Germany, and the 
county of Mark and city of Ravensberg in Westphalia: a loose assortment of 
lands running interruptedly from the Vistula to the Elbe, and united only by the 
forces of the King. In 1740 this “Prussia” had some 3,300,000 population, which 
grew to 5,800,000 by the end of the century. The social structure was mainly 
feudal: a peasantry paying taxes and feudal dues, a weak middle class, a nobility 
demanding exemption from taxes as the price of providing military support to 
the king. It was in part to free himself from dependence upon these nobles that 
Frederick William I organized a standing army that was to determine for half a 
century the political history of Central Europe. 

Frederick William was quite as unusual a ruler as his more famous son, 
whose victories were in great part due to his father’s army. Neither father nor 
son was charming; neither appeased the world with good looks or a gracious 
smile; both fronted it with an air of stern command, wielding regiments. The 
father was short and stout, with a florid face under a cocked hat, eyes penetrating 
all pretense, voice announcing will, jaws ready to masticate all opposition. A 
hearty appetite, and no gourmet, he sent the French cook packing, and ate 
peasant’s food; he consumed much in little time with little ceremony, having 
work to do. He thought of himself as both the master and the servant of the state. 
He labored dutifully, angrily, at administration, finding much awry and vowing 
to beat it into shape. He cut in half the number of pompous commissioners 
whose conflicting authority had obstructed the business of government. He sold 
the jewels, horses, and fine furniture bequeathed to him, reduced the royal 
household to the simplicity of a burgher’s home, gathered taxes wherever they 
could be made to grow, and left to Frederick II a treasury temptingly full. 

He required everyone to work as hard as himself. He ordered municipal 
officials to censor the morals of the population, to preach industry and thrift, and 
to discipline tramps with hard labor. Commerce and manufactures were kept 
under state control, but they were encouraged by the improvement of canals and 
roads. In 1722 the watchful King decreed universal compulsory education; every 
parish must maintain a school; by 1750 Prussia led all Europe in both primary 


and secondary education.” 


Goethe. 

Finding that pious persons worked more steadily than skeptics, Frederick 
William supported the Pietist movement. Catholics were grudgingly tolerated. 
Calvinists were told to stop preaching their predestinarian gloom. Lutherans 
were ordered to use German instead of Latin in their liturgy, and to abandon 
surplices, stoles, and the elevation of the Sacrament, as papistical vestiges. When 
the Archbishop of Salzburg forced fifteen thousand Protestants to emigrate, 
Frederick William welcomed them, advanced them money for their five- 
hundred-mile journey, leased them lands (not of the best), provided them with 
tools and seed on loan, and exempted them from taxation till their soil grew 
profits. Another fifteen thousand immigrants were brought in from Switzerland 
and German states. Prussia, ruined by the Thirty Years’ War, was restored to 
economic life. 

Behind this royal activity the dominant passion was to make the nation secure 
in a warring world. When Frederick William came to power the Great Northern 
War was still on, involving Sweden, Russia, Poland, Denmark, Saxony, soon 
England; the obvious lesson was that in a world of nationalized robbery a strong 
army was indispensable even for peace. Anxious to get Stettin as a port for the 
commerce of Berlin, the Prussian King bought it for 400,000 thalers from the 
powers that had seized it from Charles XII. Charles, returning from Turkey, 
refused to recognize this sale of stolen goods; Frederick William offered to 
return it to Sweden for a return of his 400,000 thalers; Charles had no money, 
but insisted on regaining Stettin; Prussia declared war on him (1715) and joined 
his enemies in besieging Stralsund. Charles, half the world against him, fled to 
Sweden and death; Frederick William returned to Berlin with Stettin in his 
pocket and triumph in his eyes. 

Thereafter his first administrative concern was his army. He was not quite a 
militarist, certainly not a warrior; he never again waged war, but he was resolved 
that no one should with impunity make war upon him; this builder of the most 
famous army of that century was “one of the most pacific of princes.”** “My 
maxim,” he said, “is to injure no one, but not to let myself be slighted.”*? So he 
gathered soldiers, and sought with passion the tallest he could find; to win his 
good will one had only to send him a man at least six feet tall. The King paid 
well for them, and his heart warmed at their height. He was no madder than his 
fellow kings, except about inches. France in 1713 had 160,000 regular troops, 
Russia 130,000, Austria 90,000.*° To bring the Prussian army up to 80,000 men 
in a country with a population of only three millions, Frederick William enlisted 
men from abroad and conscripted men at home. The peasants and the townsmen 


and the seed was sown for the age of Kant and 


resisted impressment; they were taken by ruse or force; in one case a recruiting 
officer invaded a church and carried off the tallest and strongest men, 
notwithstanding their prayers.*’ (Let us remember that we too conscript.) Once 
the men were enrolled they were cared for well, but were subjected to ruthless 
discipline and arduous drill; flogging was the penalty for even minor offenses. 
Conscription was applied to the aristocracy too; every able-bodied noble had 
to serve as an officer as long as he could physically bear the strain. These 
officers underwent a special training, and were especially honored by the King. 
They became a ruling caste, which looked down upon merchants, teachers, 
clergymen, and the middle classes generally as weakling inferiors, and often 
treated them with swashbuckling insolence or brutality. Meanwhile they drilled 
the infantry, artillery, and cavalry in such precise formations and flexible 
movements as probably no other modern army has ever known. The King 
himself took part in these military maneuvers, and supervised in loving detail the 
training of his troops. When Frederick II came to the throne he found under his 
command a force of men ready for stratagems and spoils, and overriding in a 
moment all the lessons of peace that the Prince had learned from philosophy. 


2. Der junge Fritz 


The “great Drill-Sergeant of the Prussian Nation” (as Carlyle called Frederick 
William I?®) had ten children, of whom the eldest was Wilhelmine. The memoirs 
which she left at her death (1758) are our most immediate and intimate source 
for the early history of her brother. Perhaps she detailed with selective emphasis 
the cruelty of her governess, the hard selfishness of her mother, the brutality of 
her father, his despotic orders for her marriage, his harsh treatment of the Fritz 
whom she loved as the pride and solace of her life.’? “There never was such love 
as ours for one another... . I loved my brother so passionately that I always tried 
to give him pleasure.””° 

Frederick, born January 24, 1712, was three years her junior. Neither his 
mother nor his father was pleased with him. They strove to make him a general 
and a king; he gave every sign of becoming a poet and a musician. We have 
Frederick William’s instructions to the instructors of his son: 


Impress my son with a proper love and fear of God, as the foundation and sole pullar of our 
temporal and eternal welfare. No false religions, or sects of atheist, Arian, Socinian, or whatever 
name the poisonous things have which can so easily corrupt a young mind, are to be ever named in 
his hearing [Frederick became all of these]. On the other hand, a proper abhorrence of papistry, and 
insight into its baselessness and absurdity, are to be communicated to him... . 

Let the Prince learn French and German, ... no Latin... . Let him learn arithmetic, mathematics, 


artillery, economy, to the very bottom... . History in particular... . With increasing years you will 
more and more ... go upon fortification, the formation of a camp, and the other sciences of war; that 
the Prince may, from youth upwards, be trained to act as officer and general... . Stamp into my son 
a true love for the profession of soldier; and impress upon him that as there is nothing in the world 


which can bring a prince renown and honor like the sword, so he would be a despised creature 


before all men if he did not love it and seek his sole glory therein.?! 


Had the father lived long enough, he would have been proud of his son as 
soldier and general; but in those apprentice years everything seemed to go 
wrong. The boy was bright, but he never bothered to spell. He despised the 
German language, loved the language, literature, music, and art of France; he 
liked to write French verses, and continued that diversion to the end of his life. 
The old King fumed when he saw his son with French books, and still more 
when he found him playing the flute. Johann Quantz, flutist at the court of 
Saxony, came to Berlin to teach the boy clandestinely at the mother’s request. 
Hearing the King approach, Quantz hid in a closet, and Frederick quickly 
changed from French robe to military coat; but the sire flew into a rage at the 
French books lying about. He ordered the servants to send these to a bookseller; 
better to sell them than to burn them. The servants did neither; they hid the 
books, and soon returned them to the Prince. 

The old man did his angry loving best to make the boy a warrior. He took him 
along on hunts, hardened him with outdoor life, accustomed him to danger and 
rough riding, made him subsist on scrimped food and short sleep, put him in 
charge of a regiment, taught him to drill his men, to mount a battery, and to fire 
cannon. Frederick learned all this, and showed courage enough; but the father 
saw with rising anger that the youth, now sixteen, was developing a suspicious 
intimacy with two young officers, Captain von Katte and Lieutenant Keith. Katte 
had read and traveled widely, and, though smallpox had marked him, his 
“refinement of mind and manners,” said Wilhelmine, made him “a most 
agreeable companion... . He boasted of being an esprit fort [freethinker]. It was 
Katte’s influence that destroyed all religious belief in my brother.” 

To these unorthodox developments in his oldest son Frederick William could 
find no other response than rage and violence. He was accustomed to use his 
cane upon his servants; he threatened to use it against his son. Meanwhile 
Wilhelmine was resisting his plans to marry her to some potential political ally; 
son and daughter seemed fated to disappoint all his hopes. “The King’s anger 
against my brother and myself reached such a pitch that, with the exception of 
the hours for our meals, we were banished from his presence.” At one meeting 
the King 


threw his plate at my brother’s head, who could have been struck had he not gotten out of the way; a 


second he threw at me, which I also happily escaped; then torrents of abuse followed.... As my 
brother and I passed near him to leave the room, he hit out at us with his crutch. He never saw my 
brother without threatening him with his stick. Fritz often said to me that he would bear all ill 


treatment save blows, and that if it came to these he would run away.?? 


We can understand something of the anger felt by the aging King. He had 
looked forward to leaving his reorganized realm to a son who would continue to 
foster the army, economize expenditures, build industries, and administer the 
state with conscience and application; he could not be expected to foresee that 
this son would do all these and more. In Friedrich he found only an insolent and 
effeminate youth who curled his hair like a Frenchman instead of cutting it off 
like a Prussian soldier;** who hated soldiers and hunting, laughed at religion, 
wrote French poems, and played the flute. What future could Prussia have under 
such a weakling? Even the boy’s occasional pleas for forgiveness could be 
interpreted as cowardice. Once, after boxing his son’s ears, the King said to 
others that had he been treated so by his father he would have shot himself, but 
that Friedrich had no sense of honor, and would put up with anything.*° 

At Potsdam in the spring of 1730, if we may believe Frederick’s report to 
Wilhelmine, the King tried to kill him. 


He sent for me one morning. As I entered the room he seized me by the hair and threw me to the 
ground. After having beaten me with his fists he dragged me to the window and tied the curtain cord 
around my throat. I had fortunately time to get up and seize his hands, but as he pulled with all his 


might at the cord around my throat, I felt I was being strangled, and screamed for help. A page 


rushed to my assistance, and had to use force to free me.°° 


Friedrich, now eighteen, confided to Wilhelmine that he was planning to 
escape to England with Katte and Keith. She pleaded with him not to go; he 
persisted. She kept his secret fearfully, but the King, who surrounded his son 
with spies, learned of the plot, and arrested son and daughter, Katte and Keith 
(August, 1730). Wilhelmine was soon released, and Keith escaped to England, 
but Friedrich and Katte were court-martialed and were condemned to death 
(October 30). Katte was executed in the yard of the fortress at Ciistrin (now 
Kostrzyn in Poland), and Friedrich, on his father’s orders, was forced to witness 
the execution from the windows of his cell (November 6). The King thought of 
having his son beheaded, and making the next-older son crown prince; but, 
fearing international repercussions, he reconciled himself to letting Friedrich 
live. 

From November, 1730, till February, 1732, the Prince remained in Ciistrin, at 
first in close confinement, then restricted to the town, always under close 
surveillance; but, says Wilhelmine, “all Berlin sent him provisions, and even the 


greatest delicacies.”*’ On August 15, 1731, after a year of separation, the King 
came to see his son, berated him at length, and told him that if the plot to escape 
had succeeded “I would have cast your sister for life into a place where she 
never would have seen sun or moon again.’°® Friedrich knelt and asked 
forgiveness; the old man broke down, wept, and embraced him; Friedrich kissed 
his father’s feet.°? He was released, and was sent on a tour of the Prussian 
provinces to study their economy and administration. Those years of filial strife 
changed and hardened his character. 

Meanwhile Wilhelmine, glad to leave the paternal roof, accepted the hand of 
Crown Prince Henry of Bayreuth. After their marriage in Berlin (November 30, 
1731) she went south, to become (1734) the margravine of Bayreuth, and to 
make her court hum with culture. It was during her sway there that the princely 
residence, the Schloss der Eremitage, was transformed into one of the loveliest 
chateaux in Germany. 

Friedrich too had to be married, willy-nilly. He resented the necessity, and 
threatened: “If the King absolutely will have it, I will marry to obey him; after 
that I will shove my wife into a corner and live after my own fancy.”*° So he 
took to the altar (June 12, 1733) Elisabeth Christina, “Serene Princess” of 
Brunswick-Bevern, he twenty-one, she eighteen, “very handsome,” said 
Friedrich’s mother to Wilhelmine, but “as stupid as a bundle of straw—I cannot 
understand how your brother will get on with such a goose.”*' Though in later 
years Frederick learned to esteem her highly, in this period he left her mostly to 
her own resources. They went to live at Rheinsberg, a few miles north of Berlin. 
There the bachelor husband built himself a tower of refuge, performed 
experiments in physics and chemistry, gathered scientists, scholars, and 
musicians around him, and corresponded with Wolff, Fontenelle, Maupertuis, 
and Voltaire. 


3. The Prince and the Philosopher: 1736-40 


His correspondence with Voltaire is among the most revealing documents of 
that time: a brilliant literary expression of two pre-eminent personalities, in 
which the art of the older man fades before the realism of the maturing youth. 
Voltaire was now forty-two, Frederick was twenty-four. Voltaire was the 
acknowledged head of French writers, yet it almost turned his head to receive, 
from a crown prince soon to be king, the following letter, written from Berlin on 
August 8, 1736, and sent by private messenger to the poet at Cirey: 


MONSIEUR: 


Although I have not the satisfaction of knowing you personally, you are not the less known to me 
through your works. They are treasures of the mind, if I may so express myself; and they reveal to 
the reader new beauties at every fresh perusal... . If ever the dispute on the comparative merits of 
the Moderns and the Ancients should be revived, the modern great men will owe it to you, and to 
you only, that the scale is turned in their favor... . Never before did poet put metaphysics into 
rhythmic cadence; to you the honor was reserved of doing it first. 


Frederick, perhaps because of his little Latin, had obviously not yet encountered 
Lucretius. But he had read Wolff, and he dispatched to Voltaire a 


copy of the Accusation and Defense of M. Wolff, the most celebrated philosopher of our days; who, 
for having carried light into the darkest places of metaphysics, is cruelly accused of irreligion and 
atheism.... I am getting a translation made of Wolff’s Treatise on God, the Soul and the World. ... I 
will send it to you... . 

The kindness and assistance you afford to all who devote themselves to the arts and sciences 
make me hope that you will not exclude me from the number of those whom you find worthy of 
your instructions... . 


Apparently Frederick had heard some rumor of La Pucelle: 


Monsieur, there is nothing I wish so much as to possess all your writings.... If there be among 
your manuscripts any that you wish to conceal from the eyes of the public, I engage to keep them in 
the profoundest secrecy... . 

Nature, when she pleases, forms a great soul endowed with faculties that can advance the arts and 
sciences; and it is the part of princes to recompense his noble toil. Ah, would Glory but make use of 
me to crown your success! ... 

If my destiny refuse me the happiness of being able to possess you, may I at least hope one day to 
see the man whom I have admired so long now from afar; and to assure you, by word of mouth, that 
I am—with all the esteem and consideration due to those who, following the torch of truth for guide, 
consecrate their labors to the Public—monsieur, your affectionate friend, 


FREDERIC, P. R. OF PRussia.” 


We can imagine the satisfaction with which Voltaire, never too old to be vain, 
read this letter, sipping its honey before the already jealous Marquise. Soon after 
its receipt he replied, August 26, 1736: 


MONSEIGNEUR: 

A man must be devoid of all feeling who would not be infinitely moved by the letter with which 
your Royal Highness has deigned to honor me. My self-love is only too much flattered by it; but my 
love of mankind, which I have always nourished in my heart, and which, I venture to say, forms the 
basis of my character, has given me a very much purer pleasure—to see that there is now in the 
world a Prince who thinks as a man, a Philosopher Prince, who will make men happy. 

Permit me to say, there is not a man on earth but owes you thanks for the care you take to 
cultivate by sound philosophy a soul that is born for command. Good kings there never were except 
those that had begun by seeking to instruct themselves; by knowing good men from bad, by loving 
what is true, by detesting persecution and superstition. A prince persisting in such thoughts might 
bring back the Golden Age to his country! Why do so few princes seek this glory? ... Because they 
think more of their royalty than of mankind. Precisely the reverse is your case; and unless, one day, 


the tumult of business and the wickedness of men alters so divine a character, ! you will be 
worshiped by your people, and loved by the whole world. Philosophers worthy of the name will 
flock to your state; thinkers will crowd around your throne... . The illustrious Queen Christina left 
her kingdom to go in search of the arts; so reign, Monseigneur, and the arts will come to seek you. 


I cannot sufficiently thank your Royal Highness for the gift of that little book about Monsieur 
Wolff. I respect metaphysical ideas; they are rays of light amid deep night. More, I think, is not to be 
hoped from metaphysics. It does not seem likely that the first principles of things will ever be 
known. The mice that must be in some little holes of an immense building know not whether it is 
eternal, or who the architect is, or why he built it. Such mice are we; and the Divine Architect who 
built the universe has never, that I know of, told his secret to one of us... . 

I shall obey your commands as to sending those unpublished pieces. You shall be my public, 
Monseigneur, your criticisms will be my reward; it is a price few sovereigns can pay. I am sure of 
your secrecy. ... | should indeed consider it a precious happiness to come to pay my court to your 
Royal Highness... . But the friendship which keeps me in this retirement does not permit my leaving 
it. Without doubt you think with Julian, that great and much calumniated man, who said, “Friends 
should always be preferred to kings.” 

In whatever corner of the world I may end my life, be assured, Monseigneur, my wishes will 
continually be for you—that is to say, for a whole people’s happiness. My heart will rank itself 
among your subjects; your glory will ever be dear to me. I shall wish that you may always be like 
yourself, and that other kings may be like you.—I am, with profound respect, your Royal Highness’s 
most humble 


VOLTAIRE” 


The correspondence between the greatest king and the greatest writer of the 
time continued, with bitter interruptions, for forty-two years. Almost every word 
of it repays reading, for it is not often that we are privileged to hear the private 
and considered conversation of two such men. We resist with difficulty the 
temptation to quote the illuminating judgments, the strokes of wit, in those 
letters; but some passages help us to visualize the rival giants of sword and pen." 

They agree, at first, in mutual admiration. Frederick expresses astonishment 
that France has not recognized “the treasure enclosed in its heart,” that it allows 
Voltaire to “live solitary in the deserts of Champagne... . Henceforth Cirey shall 
be my Delphi, and your letters my oracles.”“* “Leave your ungrateful country, 
and come to a land where you will be adored.”*’ Voltaire throws the bouquets 
back: “You think like Trajan, you write like Pliny, you use French like our best 
writers... . Under your auspices Berlin will be the Athens of Germany, perhaps 
of Europe.” They agree on deism; they affirm belief in God, they confess that 
they know nothing about Him, they detest the clergy who base their power on 
pretended access to the Deity.*” But Frederick is an outright materialist (“What is 
certain is that I am matter, and that I think”**) and determinist; Voltaire is not yet 
ready to give up free will.*” Frederick counsels “a profound silence with regard 
to the Christian fables, which are canonized by their antiquity and the credulity 


of absurd and insipid people.”*° Voltaire loses no opportunity to indoctrinate his 
royal pupil with a love of humanity, and a hatred of superstition, fanaticism, and 
war. Frederick does not take humanity very seriously: “Nature naturally 
produces thieves, the envious, forgers, murderers; they cover the face of the 
earth; and without the laws which repress vice each individual would abandon 
himself to the instincts of nature, and would think only of himself.°' ... Men are 
naturally inclined to evil, and they are good only in proportion to the extent that 
education and experience have modified their impetuosity.”°* 

Two events marked the last years of Frederick’s tutelage. In 1738 he joined 
the Freemasons.” In 1739, apparently in the warmth of Voltaire’s influence, he 
wrote a small book, Réfutation du Prince de Machiavel, which took the Italian 
philosopher to task for apparently justifying any means that a ruler might think 
necessary to the preservation or strengthening of his state. No, countered the new 
Prince; the only true principle of government is the loyalty, justice, and honor of 
the sovereign. The royal philosopher expressed his scorn for kings who preferred 
“the fatal glory of conquerors to that won by kindness, justice, and clemency”; 
he wondered what could induce a man to aggrandize himself through the misery 
and destruction of other men.” Frederick proceeded: 


Machiavelli has not understood the true nature of the sovereign... . Far from being the absolute 
master of those who are under his rule, he is only the first of their servants [le premier domestique], 


and should be the instrument of their welfare, as they are the instrument of his glory.” 


And, probably again following Voltaire, Frederick praised the English 
constitution: 


It seems to me that if a form of government may be held up as a model for our days, it is the 
English. There Parliament is the supreme judge of both the people and the king, while the king has 


full power of doing good, but none of doing evil.°° 


We find no sign of insincerity in these professions; they are repeated time and 
again in Frederick’s letters of this period. He sent the manuscript to Voltaire 
(January, 1740), who begged permission to have it published. The proud author 
shyly consented. Voltaire wrote a preface, took the manuscript to The Hague, 
saw it through the press, and corrected the proofs. Toward the end of September 
it burst upon the world, anonymous, under the title L’Anti-Machiavel. The secret 
of its authorship was soon revealed, and readers joined Voltaire in hailing the 
advent of a philosopher-king. 

Frederick William I remained almost to the end the gnarled oak that he had so 
long been, scolding, denouncing, laying down the law in his striking way. Only 


when the court preacher told him that he was dying and must forgive his enemies 
if he wished pardon from God, did he reluctantly make his peace with the world. 
In his last moments he sent for Friedrich, embraced him, and wept; perhaps after 
all this willful youth had in him the makings of a king? “Am I not happy,” he 
asked the generals around his bed, “to have such a son to leave behind me?””” 
And the son may have understood better now the old man’s feeling that a 
monarch must have some iron in his blood. 

On May 31, 1740, Frederick William I, worn out at fifty-one, yielded up his 
life and his throne. Anti-Machiavel was king. 


I. THE NEW MACHIAVELLI 


Frederick II was twenty-eight years old at his accession. As painted by 
Antoine Pesne a year before, he was still the musician and philosopher despite 
his shining armor: handsome and kindly features, big blue-gray eyes, lofty brow; 
“a natural and charming manner,” reported the French ambassador, “a soft and 
ingratiating voice.”°** He was still the pupil of Voltaire. To him he wrote, after 
six days of rule: 


My lot is changed. I have witnessed the last moments of a king, his agony, his death. On coming 
to the throne I had no need of that lesson to be disgusted with the vanity of human grandeur.... I beg 
you will see in me nothing but a zealous citizen, a rather skeptical philosopher, and a really faithful 
friend. For God’s sake, write to me as a man, and, like me, scorn titles, names, and all exterior 


pomp.°? 
And three weeks later, again to Voltaire: 


The infinite amount of work which has fallen to my lot scarcely leaves time for my real grief. I 
feel that since losing my father I owe myself wholly to my country. With this view I have worked to 
the limit of my capacity to make the promptest arrangements, and those most suitable to the public 


good. 


It was true. On the second day of his reign, judging from the cold spring that 
the harvest would be late and poor, he ordered that the public granaries be 
opened, and that grain be sold to the poor at reasonable rates. On the third day he 
abolished throughout Prussia the use of torture in criminal trials—twenty-four 
years before Beccaria’s epochal treatise; we should add that judicial torture, 
though permitted by law, had in practice become obsolete under Frederick 
William I, and that Frederick for a moment relapsed into its use in one case in 
1752.°' In 1757 he commissioned Samuel von Cocceji, chief of the Prussian 
judiciary, to supervise an extensive reform of Prussian law. 


The influence of philosophy appeared in other actions of this first month. On 
June 22 Frederick issued a simple order: “All religions must be tolerated, and the 
government must see to it that none of them makes unjust encroachments on any 
other, for in this country every man must get to heaven in his own way.” He 
issued no official order about freedom of the press, but in practice he allowed it, 
telling his ministers, “La presse est libre.” He bore with contemptuous silence a 
thousand diatribes that were published against him.®™ Once, seeing a lampoon 
against him posted in the street, he had it removed to a position where it could be 
more easily read. “My people and I,” he said, “have come to an agreement that 
satisfies us both: they are to say what they please, and I am to do what I 
please.”™ But the freedom was by no means complete; as Frederick became 
more and more the Great he allowed no public criticism of his military measures 
or his tax decrees. He remained an absolute monarch, though he tried to keep his 
measures consistent with the laws. 

He made no attempt to change the structure of Prussian society or 
government. The administrative boards and agencies remained as before, except 
that Frederick kept a closer eye on them and joined more assiduously in their 
work; he became a member of his own bureaucracy. “He begins his 
government,” said the French ambassador, “in a highly satisfactory way: 
everywhere traits of benevolence, sympathy for his subjects.”® This did not 
extend to mitigating serfdom; the Prussian peasant continued to be worse off 
than the French. The nobles retained their privileges. 

The influence of Voltaire joined with the tradition of Leibniz in bringing 
about a vigorous revival of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. Founded by 
Frederick I (1701), it had been neglected by Frederick William I. Frederick II 
now made it the most prominent in Europe. We have seen that he recalled Wolff 
from exile; Wolff wanted to head the Academy, but he was too old, weak in the 
legs, and a bit stooping to orthodoxy; Frederick wanted an esprit fort, a man 
abreast of the latest in science, and unimpeded by theology. At Voltaire’s 
suggestion (later mourned) he invited (June, 1740) Pierre Louis Moreau de 
Maupertuis, now in the summer of life, and fresh from a famous expedition to 
Lapland to measure a degree of latitude. Maupertuis came and received lavish 
support; he built a great laboratory, and performed experiments sometimes in the 
presence of the King and the court. Goldsmith, who must have known the Royal 
Society of London, judged the Berliner Akademie der Weissenschaften to “excel 
any other now subsisting.” 

All this warmed the heart of Voltaire. When Frederick had occasion to visit 
Cleves he invited his philosopher to meet him; Voltaire, then at Brussels, tore 
himself away from his fretful Marquise, and traveled 150 miles to the Schloss 


Moyland; there the new Plato saw his Dionysius for the first time, and spent 
three days (September 11 to 14, 1740) in ecstasy, spoiled only by the presence of 
Algarotti and Maupertuis. To M. de Cideville, in a letter of October 18, he gave 
his view of Frederick: 


It was there I saw one of the most amiable men in the world, who forms the charm of society, 
who would be everywhere sought after if he were not king; a philosopher without austerity, full of 
sweetness, complaisance, and obliging ways; not remembering that he is a king when he meets his 


friends.... I needed an effort of memory to recollect that I here saw sitting at the foot of my bed a 
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sovereign who had an army of 100,000 men. 
And Frederick was equally pleased. To his aide Jordan he wrote, on September 
24: 


I have seen that Voltaire whom I was so curious to know; but I saw him with the quartan fever 
hanging on me, and my mind as unstrung as my body... . He has the eloquence of Cicero, the 
mildness of Pliny, the wisdom of Agrippa; he combines, in short, what is to be collected of virtues 
and talents from three of the greatest men of antiquity. His intellect is at work incessantly; every 
drop of ink is an extract of wit from his pen.... La Chatelet is lucky to have him; for of the good 


things he flings out at random a person who had no faculty but memory might make a brilliant 


book.®® 


On returning to Berlin Frederick noted that he had an army of 100,000 men. 
On October 20 Charles VI died, and a young woman with a second-class army 
became head of the Austro-Hungarian empire. On that very day Frederick sent 
an ominous letter to Voltaire: “The death of the Emperor alters all my pacific 
ideas, and I think that in June it will be rather a matter of cannon and powder, 
soldiers and trenches, than of actresses, balls, and stages; so that I am obliged to 
cancel the bargain we were about to make.”° 

Voltaire’s heart ached. Was his pupil a warmonger like any other king? 
Taking advantage of Frederick’s invitation to visit him in Berlin, he decided to 
see what he could do for peace. At the same time he might repair his fences at 
Versailles, for Cardinal Fleury, still at the helm in France, also wanted peace. On 
November 2 he wrote to the Cardinal, offering his services as a secret agent of 
France in an effort to win Frederick back to philosophy. Fleury accepted the 
offer, but gently reproved the new diplomat for his impetuous sallies against 
religion: “You have been young, and perhaps a little too long [Vous avez été 
jeune, et peut-étre un peu trop longtemps]””° In another letter of the same date 
(November 14) the amiable Cardinal acknowledged receipt of the Anti- 
Machiavel from Mme. du Chatelet, and praised it with judicious suspicion of its 
authorship: 


Whoever may be the author of this work, if he is not a prince he deserves to be one; and the little 
that I have read of it is so wise, so reasonable, and expresses principles so admirable, that the author 
would be worthy to command other men, provided he has the courage to put them in practice. If he 
was born a prince, he contracts a very solemn engagement with the public; and the Emperor 
Antoninus would not have acquired the immortal glory which he retains, age after age, if he had not 
sustained by the justice of his government the exquisite morality of which he had given such 
instructive lessons to all sovereigns.... I should be infinitely touched if his Prussian Majesty could 
find in my conduct some conformity with his principles, but I can at least assure you that I regard 


his as the outline of the most perfect and glorious government,’! 


Voltaire, having arranged that all his traveling expenses should be paid by 
Frederick, crossed Germany for the first time, and spent almost two weeks with 
the King at Rheinsberg, Potsdam, and Berlin (November 20 to December 2). He 
made the mistake of showing to Frederick the Cardinal’s letter about the Anti- 
Machiavel; Frederick saw at once that Voltaire was playing diplomat; he 
translated Fleury’s beautiful commendation into an appeal for co-operation with 
France; and he was irked to find himself hampered by his essay in philosophy. 
He exchanged verses and repartee with Voltaire, treated him to performances on 
the flute, and sent him away with nothing more definite than thanks for the 
quinine with which the poet had mitigated the royal ague. To Jordan, on 
November 28, Frederick wrote, not naming but meaning Voltaire: “Thy Miser 
shall drink to the lees of his insatiable desire to enrich himself; he shall have 
three thousand thalers. This is paying dear for a fool [c’est bien payer pour un 
fou]; never did court jester have such wages before.””* Apparently the sum 
included both Voltaire’s traveling expenses—which Frederick had probably 
volunteered to remit—and the cost of publishing the Anti-Machiavel, which 
Voltaire had advanced out of his own pocket. When money comes in, love goes 
out; Frederick did not relish paying the expenses of a French agent, or the costs 
of a book which he would gladly have paid the world to forget. 

The influence of Frederick William now outweighed the teachings of the 
philosopher. As the opportunities of power and the responsibilities of rule 
replaced the music and poetry of his princely years, Frederick grew colder and 
harder; even the maltreatment which his father had lavished upon him had 
toughened his skin and his temperament. Every day he saw those 100,000 giants 
his father had left him; every day he had to feed them. What sense was there in 
letting them rust and rot in peace? Was there not some wrong that these giants 
could right? Certainly. There was Silesia, separated from Austria by Bohemia, 
and much closer to Berlin than to Vienna; the great River Oder ran down from 
Prussia to Silesia’s capital, Breslau, only 183 miles southeast of Berlin; what 
were the Austrians doing there? The house of Brandenburg had claims in Silesia 
—to the former principalities of Jagerndorf, Ratibor, Oppeln, Liegnitz, Brieg, 


Wohlau; all these had been taken by Austria, or had been ceded to it by 
arrangements never satisfactory to Prussia. Now that the Austrian succession 
was in dispute, and Maria Theresa was young and weak, and an infant Czar, Ivan 
VI, was on the Russian throne—now was the time to urge those old claims, to 
rectify those old mistakes, and to give Prussia some greater geographical unity 
and base. 

On November 1 Frederick asked Podewils, one of his councilors, “I give you 
a problem to solve: When one has the advantage, should one make use of it or 
not? I am ready with my troops and with everything else. If I do not use them 
now I keep in my hands a powerful but useless instrument. If I use my army it 
will be said that I have had the skill to take advantage of the superiority which I 
have over my neighbor.” Podewils suggested that this would be considered 
immoral; Frederick countered, When had kings been deterred by morality?” 
Could he afford to practice the Ten Commandments in that den of wolves known 
as the Great Powers? But had not Frederick William pledged Prussian support to 
the Pragmatic Sanction that guaranteed to Maria Theresa the dominions 
bequeathed to her by her father? That pledge, however, had been conditional on 
Imperial support of Prussian claims in Jiilich and Berg; the support had not been 
given; on the contrary, it had gone to Prussia’s rivals. Now that galling affront 
could be avenged. 

In December Frederick sent an envoy to Maria Theresa to offer her his 
protection if she would recognize his claims to a part of Silesia. Expecting that 
the offer would be rejected, he ordered a part of his army, thirty thousand men, 
to advance. It crossed the border into Silesia December 23, two days before 
Frederick’s envoy reached Vienna. So began the First Silesian War (1740-42), 
the first phase of 


IV. THE WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION: 1740-48 


We shall not follow Frederick in all his military moves; this is a history of 
civilization. We are interested, however, in the nature of man and the conduct of 
states as revealed by the words and actions of Frederick, and the shifting policies 
of the Powers. Probably in no recorded war were the realities of power politics 
so visibly bared. 

The Prussian army moved almost unresisted through Silesia. The Protestant 
half of the population, which had suffered some persecution under Austrian rule, 
welcomed Frederick as a liberator; to the Catholics he pledged—and gave— 
full freedom to practice their faith, On January 3, 1741, he took peaceful 


possession of Breslau; “no house,” he assures us, “was pillaged, no citizen was 
insulted, and Prussian discipline shone in all its splendor”;” it was the most 
genteel appropriation. Maria Theresa ordered Marshal Neipperg to collect an 
army in Moravia and cross into Silesia. On April 10 this army engaged 
Frederick’s main Silesian force at Mollwitz, twenty miles southeast of Breslau. 
Neipperg had 8,600 cavalry, 11,400 infantry, eighteen guns; Frederick had 4,000 
cavalry, 16,000 infantry, sixty guns; these differences determined the phases and 
issues of the battle. The Austrian horsemen overwhelmed the Prussian cavalry, 
which turned and fled. Marshal Schwerin persuaded Frederick to join in the 
flight, lest he be captured and held for a ruinous ransom. But after the King and 
his cavalry had gone, the Prussian infantry withstood all attacks of horse or foot; 
and the Prussian artillery, reloading their guns with iron ramrods, so damaged 
the Austrians that Neipperg ordered retreat. Frederick, called back to the scene, 
was delighted and ashamed to find the battle won. He felt that he had been guilty 
not only of cowardice but of defective strategy; he had scattered his thirty 
thousand men through Silesia before consolidating his conquest; and only the 
courage and training of his infantry had saved the day. “He reflected a great 
deal,” said his Memoirs, “on the faults he had committed, and tried to correct 
them in the sequel.””° He was never wanting again in bravery, and rarely in 
tactics or strategy. 

The news of her army’s defeat reached Maria Theresa as she was 
recuperating from the birth of her child. In the weakened condition of her forces 
and her finances her only hope seemed to lie in aid from abroad. She appealed to 
the many powers that had pledged their support to the Pragmatic Sanction of her 
rule. England responded cautiously; it needed a strong Austria as a foil to 
France, but George II feared for his Hanoverian principality if he warred against 
neighboring Prussia. Parliament voted a subsidy of £ 300,000 to Maria Theresa, 
but British envoys urged her to cede Lower (northern) Silesia to Frederick as a 
price of peace. Frederick was willing, the Queen refused. Poland, Savoy, and the 
Dutch Republic promised help, but were so slow in sending it that they counted 
for little in the result. 

Every coalition begets its opposite. France, watching the rapprochement of 
her ancient enemies, England and Austria, hurried to form an alliance with 
Bavaria, Prussia, and Bourbon Spain. We have seen that France had her own 
Machiavelli, Belle-Isle, who proposed a gem of political brigandage. France, 
which had pledged to support the Pragmatic Sanction, was to take swift 
advantage of Maria Theresa’s plight: Charles Albert of Bavaria was to be upheld 
in his claim, through his wife, to the Imperial throne; France was to offer him 
money and troops to join in attacking Austria; if the plan prospered, Maria 


Theresa was to be restricted to Hungary, Lower Austria, and the Austrian 
Netherlands; Charles was to be emperor, ruling Bavaria, Upper Austria, the 
Tirol, Bohemia, and part of Swabia; the second son of the King of Spain was to 
have the Milanese. Fleury opposed the scheme, Belle-Isle prevailed, and was 
sent off to win Frederick to the conspiracy. France and Bavaria signed their 
alliance at Nymphenburg on May 18, 1741. Frederick was reluctant to join; he 
could not afford to let France become so strong; he still hoped to come to an 
arrangement with Maria Theresa; but when she offered him only negligible 
concessions, he signed at Breslau on June 5 an alliance with France, Bavaria, 
and Spain; if the Austrian dominions were to be divided he wished to share in 
the spoils. Each signatory pledged his government to make no secret separate 
peace. France guaranteed Frederick’s possession of Breslau and Lower Silesia, 
promised to prod Sweden into a holding war with Russia, and agreed to send a 
French army to prevent England’s Hanoverian forces from entering the game. 

Left almost friendless, Maria Theresa resolved to appeal to the martial lords 
of Hungary. Those lords, or their ancestors, had suffered much under Austrian 
rule; Leopold I had deprived them of their old constitution and traditional rights; 
they had little reason to love or succor his granddaughter. But when she 
appeared before them in their Diet at Pressburg (September 11, 1741), they were 
moved by her beauty and tears. She addressed them in Latin, confessed herself 
abandoned by her allies, and declared that her honor and her throne now 
depended upon the valor and chivalry of Hungarian knights and arms. That the 
nobles cried out, “Moriamur pro rege nostro”’’—“Let us die for our King!” (for 
so they called the Queen)—is a fine story now relegated to legend;” they 
bargained considerably, and drew from her many political concessions; but 
when, on September 21, her husband Francis Stephen came, with a nurse 
holding up to them the six-month-old Joseph, they responded gallantly, and 
many cried out, “Vitam et sanguinem! ”— vowing their lives and blood.” A levy 
en masse was voted, calling all men to arms, and after many delays a Hungarian 
force rode westward to the defense of the Queen. 

It would have been too late to save Vienna if Charles Albert had continued 
his march upon that capital. But meanwhile (September 19) Saxony had joined 
the alliance against Austria; Charles Albert feared that Augustus IIT would seize 
Bohemia; Fleury advised the Bavarian to take Bohemia before the Saxons could 
get to it. Frederick urged Charles to continue on to Vienna; Charles, financed by 
France, obeyed France. Frederick, fearing that a France dominant in both 
Bavaria and Bohemia would be too strong for Prussia’s security, signed a secret 
truce with Austria (October 9, 1741); Maria Theresa, anxious to save Bohemia, 
provisionally ceded to him Lower Silesia. 


Three armies now converged upon Prague: one under Charles Albert, a 
French force under Belle-Isle, and twenty thousand Saxons. Poorly garrisoned, 
the Bohemian capital fell at the first assault (November 25). The victory was a 
disaster for Charles. Absorbed in the Bohemian campaign, he had left his 
electorate of Bavaria with only minor defenses, never dreaming that Maria 
Theresa, harassed on so many sides, would be able to take the offensive. But the 
Queen showed a resilience that dismayed her enemies. She called back ten 
thousand Austrian troops from Italy; Hungarian regiments were arriving in 
Vienna; these two armies she placed under Count Ludwig von Khevenhiiller, 
who had learned the art of war under Eugene of Savoy. Ably led, they invaded 
Bavaria and overran it almost unresisted; on February 12, 1742, they took 
Munich, its capital. On that same day, at Frankfurt-am-Main, Charles Albert was 
crowned emperor of the Holy Roman Empire as Charles VII. 

Meanwhile Frederick, shifting with every turn in the winds of power, had re- 
entered the war. He had made the truce conditional on secrecy; Maria Theresa 
revealed it to France; Frederick overheard these diplomatic whisperings, and 
hastened to rejoin his allies (December, 1741). He concerted with them a plan by 
which he would lead an army through Moravia into Lower Austria; he was to be 
met there by Saxon and Franco-Bavarian forces; together they were to march 
upon Vienna. But he was now operating amid an actively hostile population, and 
Hungarian cavalrymen were raiding his lines of communication with Silesia. He 
turned back and entered Bohemia. There, near Chotusitz, his rear guard was 
attacked by an Austrian army under Prince Charles Alexander of Lorraine (May 
17, 1742). The Prince, brother-in-law to Maria Theresa, was a youth of thirty 
years, one of the most brilliant and gallant of his line, but he could not match 
Frederick in the tactics of battle. Each had some twenty-eight thousand men. 
Frederick’s advance guard returned to the scene just in time; he directed its full 
force against an exposed flank of the Austrians; they fell back in orderly retreat. 
Both armies suffered heavy losses, but the result convinced Maria Theresa that 
she could not deal with all her foes at once. She accepted the advice of the 
English envoys to make a definite peace with Frederick; and this time, by the 
Treaty of Berlin (July 28, 1742), she ceded to him nearly all of Silesia. So ended 
the First Silesian War. 

The Austrian armies of Khevenhiiller and Prince Charles Alexander now 
moved into Bohemia. The French garrison in Prague faced encirclement and 
starvation. To prevent this reductio ad absurdum of Belle-Isle’s dreams, France 
ordered Marshal Maillebois to lead into Bohemia the army that had been holding 
the forces of George II in Hanover. So freed, England entered actively into the 
war, advanced £ 500,000 to Maria Theresa, and dispatched sixteen thousand 


troops to Austrian Flanders; and the United Provinces contributed 840,000 
florins. The Queen transmuted the money into armies. One of these blocked 
Maillebois’ advance toward Bohemia. Austrian forces, repeatedly augmented, 
converged upon Prague. Belle-Isle and most of his men escaped to Eger, at great 
cost. Maria Theresa came up from Vienna to Prague, and there at last (May 12, 
1743) she was crowned queen of Bohemia. 

Everywhere now she seemed triumphant. In that same May the United 
Provinces voted her twenty thousand troops. A month later her English allies 
defeated her French foes at Dettingen. Control of the Mediterranean by the 
English navy advanced her cause in Italy; on September 13 Charles Emmanuel I, 
King of Sardinia, joined in alliance with Austria and England; he received a slice 
of Lombardy from Austria and a pledge of £ 200,000 a year from England, in 
return for 45,000 troops; so soldiers were bought in gross, kings in retail. Maria 
Theresa, as intransigent in victory as she had been heroic in adversity, dreamed 
now not only of regaining Silesia but of absorbing into her empire Bavaria, 
Alsace, and Lorraine. 

Frederick for a while played with peace. He opened a new opera house in 
Berlin, wrote poetry, fingered the flute. He renewed his invitations to Voltaire; 
Voltaire answered that he was still loyal to Emilie. But at this juncture the 
French ministry, alarmed to find France at war with England, Austria, the Dutch 
Republic, and Savoy-Sardinia, bethought itself that Frederick’s genius and giants 
would be a welcome aid; that his violations of his treaties with France could be 
forgiven if he would violate his treaty with Austria; and that he might be 
persuaded to see, in Austria’s resurrected might, a threat to his hold on Silesia, 
even on Prussia. Who could best explain this to him? Why not try Voltaire, 
already holding an invitation from Frederick, and always itching to play politics? 

So Voltaire the pacifist again bounced and swayed across Germany, and spent 
six weeks there (August 30 to October 12, 1743) trying to persuade Frederick to 
war. The King would not commit himself; he sent the philosopher away with 
nothing but compliments. But as the campaigns of 1744 proceeded he began to 
fear for his own security and the permanence of his gains. On August 15 he 
opened the Second Silesian War. 

He proposed to begin by conquering Bohemia. As Saxony lay between Berlin 
and Prague, he marched his troops through Dresden, infuriating the absent 
Augustus III. By September 2 his eighty thousand men were at the gates of 
Prague; on September 16 the Austrian garrison surrendered. Leaving five 
thousand men to hold the Bohemian capital, Frederick moved south, again 
threatening Vienna. Maria Theresa reacted defiantly; she rode in haste to 
Pressburg and asked the Hungarian Diet for another levy of troops; it gathered 


44,000 for her, and soon added thirty thousand more. She ordered Prince Charles 
to abandon his attack upon Alsace and lead the main Austrian army eastward to 
intercept the Prussians. Frederick expected the French to pursue the Austrians; 
they did not. He tried to force a battle with Charles; the Prince avoided it, but 
seconded the efforts of raiders to cut the Prussian lines of communication with 
Silesia and Berlin. History repeated itself; Frederick found his army isolated 
amid a population fervently Catholic and resourcefully hostile. Hungarian troops 
were coming to join Prince Charles. Word came that Saxony had openly entered 
the war on Austria’s side. Fearing to be cut off from his own capital and from his 
sources of supply. Frederick retreated northward, cursing the French who had 
failed him again; he ordered the Prussian garrison to abandon Prague; and on 
December 13 he returned to Berlin, not so proud as before, and having learned 
that the deceiver may be deceived. 

The current ran strongly against him. On January 8, 1745, England, the 
United Provinces, and Poland-Saxony signed at Warsaw a pact with Austria that 
pledged all signatories to restore to each of them all that it had possessed in 1739 
—therefore to regain Silesia for Maria Theresa. Augustus III promised thirty 
thousand men in return for £ 150,000 from England and Holland—tfive pounds 
per soul. On January 20 Charles VII, so briefly emperor, died, aged forty-eight. 
In his last moments he expressed his sorrow for having ruined his country by 
aspiring to the Imperial and Bohemian thrones; he begged his son Maximilian 
Joseph to forgo such pretenses, and make peace with the house of Austria. The 
new Elector, despite French protests, followed this advice; on April 22 he 
resigned all claims to empire, and agreed to support Duke Francis Stephen for 
the Imperial crown. Austrian troops were withdrawn from Bavaria. 

The Queen now thought not merely of regaining Silesia but of dismembering 
Prussia as a guarantee against the ambitions of Frederick.®° She was temporarily 
disconcerted by the French victory over her English allies at Fontenoy (May 11, 
1745); but in that month she sent her main army into Silesia, and ordered it to 
seek battle. Reinforced by a Saxon contingent, the Austrians encountered 
Frederick at Hohenfriedberg (June 4, 1745). Here his skill in tactics saved him; 
he deployed his cavalry to capture a hill from which his artillery could rake the 
enemy infantry. After seven hours of slaughter the Austrians and Saxons 
withdrew, leaving four thousand killed and seven thousand prisoners. This was 
the decisive battle of the Silesian Wars. 

England again bent her diplomacy to peace. The Jacobite invasion of 1745 
compelled her to withdraw her best troops from Flanders; Maréchal de Saxe took 
town after town for France, even the main English base at Ostend; George II 
feared that the victorious French would reach his be loved Hanover. The British 


Parliament, which had deposed Walpole for loving peace, was now weary of a 
war that had cost not only thousands of replaceable men but millions of precious 
pounds; English envoys pleaded with Maria Theresa to come to terms with 
Frederick in order that Austrian and English forces might concentrate upon a 
France reinvigorated by a general whose victories almost equaled his amours. 
The Queen refused. England threatened to withdraw all aid, end all subsidies; 
she still refused. England invited Frederick to a conference at Hanover; there it 
signed with his representatives a separate peace (August 26, 1745); England 
accepted the terms of the Treaty of Berlin, which confirmed Prussian possession 
of Silesia; Frederick agreed to support the election of Duke Francis Stephen as 
emperor. On October 4, at Frankfurt, Francis was crowned emperor and Maria 
Theresa became empress. 

She bade her generals continue the war. They fought the Prussians at Soor in 
Bohemia (September 30) and at Hennersdorf (November 24); the Austrians, 
numerically superior, were twice defeated. Meanwhile a Prussian army under 
Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau advanced into Saxony, and at Kesselsdorf (December 
15) overwhelmed the forces protecting Dresden. Frederick, coming up after the 
victory, entered Dresden unresisted and magnanimous; he forbade pillage, and 
reassured the children of Augustus III, who had fled to Prague. He offered to 
withdraw from Saxony if the Elector-King would join England in recognizing 
Frederick’s possession of Silesia, and abandon all aid to Maria Theresa; 
Augustus consented. Abandoned by both England and Saxony, Maria Theresa 
signed the Treaty of Dresden (December 25, 1745), ceding Silesia and the 
county of Glatz to Prussia. So ended the Second Silesian War. 

The War of the Austrian Succession had now lost meaning, but it went on; 
France fought Austria and England for dominance in Flanders; France and Spain 
fought Austria and Sardinia for dominance in Italy. The victories of the 
Austrians in Italy were counterbalanced by those of the French in the 
Netherlands. At last financial exhaustion, rather than any distaste for massacre, 
persuaded the contestants to peace. By the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, after 
negotiations that dragged on from April to November, 1748, the War of the 
Austrian Succession came to a sorry end. Frederick’s seizure of Silesia was 
confirmed, and was the only appreciable gain that any of the powers could show 
for eight years of competitive destruction. France, despite Saxe’s victories, 
restored the southern Netherlands to Austria; it recognized the Hanoverian 
dynasty in England, and agreed to expel the Young Pretender from French soil. 

The powers rested for eight years, until the labor of women in child birth 
could replenish the regiments for another round in the game of kings. 


V. FREDERICK AT HOME: 1745-50 


The tired victor returned to Berlin (December 28, 1745) vowing “from this 
day Peace to the end of my life!’”’®' All Europe outside of (and some souls in) 
Prussia denounced him as a treacherous, and admired him as a successful, thief. 
Voltaire reproved his slaughter and called him “Great.”®* Frederick in 1742 had 
replied to the poet’s protests: 


You ask me for how long my colleagues have agreed to ruin the earth. To this I answer that I 
have not the slightest knowledge, but that it is now the fashion to make war, and I presume it will 
last a long time. The Abbé de Saint-Pierre, who distinguishes me sufficiently to honor me with his 
correspondence, has sent me a beautiful book on the way to re-establish peace in Europe and retain 
it forever... . For the success of the plan all that is lacking is the consent of Europe and a few similar 


trifles.®° 


To Europe he made his defense in his posthumous Histoire de mon temps, 
adopting Machiavelli’s principle that the interest of the state overrides the rules 
of private morality: 


Perhaps posterity will see with surprise, in these memoirs, accounts of treaties made and broken. 
Though there are many precedents for such actions, they would not justify the author of this work if 
he had no better reasons to excuse his conduct. The interest of the state must serve as the rule for 
sovereigns. Alliances may be broken for any one of these reasons: (1) when an ally fails to keep his 
engagements; (2) when an ally plans to deceive you, and when you have no other recourse but to 
anticipate him; (3) when a major force [force majeure] lies upon you and compels you to break your 
agreements; (4) when you have no means for continuing the war... . It seems clear and evident to 
me that a private individual must scrupulously keep his word... . If he is deceived he can ask for the 
protection of the laws... . But to what tribunal can a sovereign have recourse if another prince 
violates engagements made to him? The word of an individual involves the misfortune of only one 
man; that of a sovereign may bring a general calamity to whole nations. All this can be reduced to 
one question: Is it better that the people should perish than that the prince should violate a treaty? 


What imbecile would hesitate to decide this question?®4 


Frederick agreed with Christian theology that man is by nature wicked. When 
Sulzer, a school inspector, expressed the opinion that “the inborm inclination of 
men is rather to good than to evil,” the King answered, “Ach, mein lieber Sulzer, 
er kennt nicht diese verdammte Rasse [you don’t know this damned race].’®° 
Frederick did not merely accept La Rochefoucauld’s analysis of human nature as 
completely egoistic; he believed that man would recognize no restraints on the 
pursuit of his own interest if he were not checked by fear of the police. Since the 
state is the individual multiplied, and is deterred in its collective egoism by no 
international police, it can be checked only by fear of the power of other states. 
Hence the first duty of “the first servant of the state” (as Frederick called 
himself) is to organize the power of the nation for defense, which includes pre- 


emptive offense—to do unto others what they are planning to do unto you. So to 
Frederick, as to his father, the army was the foundation of the state. He 
established a carefully supervised and planned economy; he fostered 
manufactures and commerce; he sent agents throughout Europe to import skilled 
workers, inventors, industries; but he felt that all this would in the end be of no 
avail unless he kept his troops the best-drilled, best-disciplined, and most 
reliable army in Europe. 

Having such an army, and a well-organized police, he saw no need for 
religion as an aid to social order. When Prince William of Brunswick asked did 
he not think religion to be one of the best props of a ruler’s authority, he 
answered: “I find order and the laws sufficient... . Countries have been 
admirably governed when your religion had no existence.”*° But he accepted 
whatever help religion could give him in inculcating moral sentiments that 
contributed to “order.” He protected all the religions in his realm, but he insisted 
on naming the Catholic bishops, especially in Silesia. (Catholic kings also 
insisted on naming the Catholic bishops, and the English kings named the 
Anglican bishops.) Everybody—including Greek Catholics, Mohammedans, 
Unitarians, atheists—was to be free to worship as he liked, or not at all. There 
was, however, one limitation: when religious controversy became too abusive or 
violent Frederick put a damper upon it, as upon any threat to internal peace. In 
his later years he was less tolerant of attacks upon his government than of attacks 
upon God. 

What was he like, this terror of Europe and idol of philosophers? Five feet six 
inches tall, he had no commanding height. Rather stout in his youth, he was now, 
after ten years of rule and war, slender, nervous, taut, a wire of electric 
sensitivity and energy; eyes sharp with a penetrating and skeptical intelligence. 
He was capable of humor, and his wit was as keen as Voltaire’s. As a man 
uncrossed he could be quite amiable; as a king he was severe, and seldom 
tempered justice with mercy; he could talk philosophy with his associates while 
calmly watching soldiers suffering the knout. His cynicism had a biting tongue 
that sometimes cut his friends. He was usually parsimonious, occasionally 
generous. Accustomed to being obeyed, he became dictatorial, seldom brooking 
remonstrance, rarely seeking advice, never taking it. He was loyal to his 
intimates, but contemptuous of mankind. He spoke seldom to his wife, kept her 
in financial straits, tore up before her face the note in which she had humbly 
stated her wants.°” He was normally kind and affectionate to his sister 
Wilhelmine, but she too sometimes found him coldly reserved.®*® Other women, 
except for visiting princesses, he kept at a distance; he had no taste for feminine 
graces and charms of body or character, and he abominated the light chatter of 


salons. He preferred philosophers and handsome youths; often he took one of the 
latter to his rooms after dinner.®’ Perhaps he liked dogs still better. In his later 
years his best-loved companions were his greyhounds; they slept in his bed; he 
had monuments raised over their graves, and gave orders that he should be 
buried near them.°° He found it difficult to be at once a successful commander 
and a lovable man. 

In 1747 he suffered an apoplectic stroke and remained unconscious for half 
an hour.®! Thereafter he countered his unsteady health with steady habits and a 
frugal regimen. He slept on a thin mattress on a simple folding bed, and wooed 
sleep by reading. In these middle years he was content with five or six hours of 
sleep per day. He rose at three, four, or five in the summer, later in winter. He 
had but one servant to attend him—chiefly to light his fire and shave him; he 
scorned kings who had to be helped to put on their clothes. He was not noted for 
cleanliness of person or elegance of dress; he spent half the day in his dressing 
gown, half in the uniform of a guardsman. His breakfast began with several 
glasses of water; then followed several cups of coffee, then some cakes, then 
much fruit. After breakfast he played the flute, pondering politics and 
philosophy while puffing. Every day, about eleven, he attended the drill and 
parade of his troops. His main meal, at noon, was usually mixed with 
conferences. In the afternoon he became an author, spending an hour or two in 
writing poetry or history; we shall find him an excellent historian of his family 
and his times. After several hours given to administration, he relaxed with 
scientists, artists, poets, and musicians. At seven in the evening he might take 
part as flutist in a concert. At eight-thirty came his famous suppers, usually (after 
May, 1747) at Sanssouci. To these he invited his closest associates, distinguished 
visitors, and the leading lights of the Berlin Academy. He bade them be at their 
ease, forget that he was king, and discourse without fear, which they did on 
every subject but politics. Frederick himself talked abundantly, learnedly, 
brilliantly. “His conversation,” said the Prince de Ligne, “was encyclopedic; the 
fine arts, war, medicine, literature, religion, philosophy, morals, history, and 
legislation passed, turn by turn, in review.”** Only one added ornament was 
needed to make this a feast of the mind. He came on July 10, 1750. 


VI. VOLTAIRE IN GERMANY: 1750-54 
Even he was satisfied with his reception. Frederick put on Gallic manners to 


greet him. “He took my hand to kiss it,” Voltaire reported to Richelieu. “I kissed 
his, and made myself his slave.”’? He was given an elegant apartment in the 


Palace of Sanssouci, just over the royal suite. The King’s horses, coaches, 
coachmen, and cuisine were placed at his command. A dozen servants fussed 
around him; a hundred princes, princesses, nobles, the Queen herself, paid court 
to him. He was officially a chamberlain to the King at twenty thousand francs a 
year, but his chief chore was to correct the French of Frederick’s poetry and 
speech. He was second only to the King at the suppers. A German visitor 
thought their exchanges “a thousand times more interesting than any book.” 
“Never in any place in the world,” Voltaire later recalled, “was there greater 
freedom of conversation concerning the superstitions of mankind.”®° 
He was ecstatic. To d’ Argental he wrote (September, 1750): 


I find a port after thirty years of storms. I find the protection of a king, the conversation of a 
philosopher, the agreeable qualities of an amiable man, all united in one who for sixteen years has 
wished to console me for my misfortunes, make me secure against my enemies... . Here I am sure 


of a destiny forever tranquil. If one can be sure of anything it is of the character of the King of 


Prussia.2© 


He wrote to Mme. Denis asking her to come and live with him in his paradise. 
She wisely preferred Paris and younger gallants. She warned him against staying 
long in Berlin. Friendship with a king (she wrote) is always precarious; he 
changes his mind and his favorites; one must be always on one’s guard not to 
cross the royal mood or will. Sooner or later Voltaire would find himself a 
servant and a prisoner rather than a friend.°” 

The foolish philosopher sent the letter to Frederick, who, reluctant to lose his 
prize, wrote to him in reply (August 23): 


I have seen the letter which your niece writes you from Paris. The affection which she has for 
you wins my esteem. If I were Mme. Denis I should think as she does; but being what I am, I think 
otherwise. I should be in despair to be the cause of my enemy’s unhappiness; how, then, could I 
wish the misfortune of a man whom I esteem, whom I love, and who sacrifices to me his country 
and all that is dearest to humanity? No, my dear Voltaire, if I could foresee that your removal hither 
would turn the least in the world to your disadvantage, I should be the first to dissuade you from it. I 
should prefer your happiness to my extreme pleasure in possessing you. But you are a philosopher; I 
am one also; what is then more natural, more simple, more according to the order of things, than that 
philosophers made to live together, united by the same studies, by the same tastes, and by a similar 
way of thinking, should give one another that satisfaction? ... Iam firmly persuaded that you will be 
very happy here; that you will be regarded as the father of letters and of people of taste; and that you 
will find in me all the consolations which a man of your merit can expect from one who esteems 


him. Good night. 


It took the older philosopher only four months to ruin his paradise. Voltaire 
was a millionaire, but he could not with equanimity miss an opportunity to swell 
his hoard. The state bank of Saxony had issued notes called Steuerscheine 


(revenue certificates), which had fallen to half their original worth. In the Treaty 
of Dresden Frederick had required that all such notes that had been bought by 
Prussians should be redeemed, at maturity, at their face value in gold. Some wily 
Prussians bought Steuerscheine at a low price in Holland and then had them 
redeemed in full in Prussia. In May, 1748, in justice to Saxony, Frederick 
forbade such importation. On November 23, 1750, Voltaire summoned to him at 
Potsdam a Jewish banker, Abraham Hirsch. According to Hirsch, Voltaire asked 
him to go to Dresden and buy for him 18,430 écus’ worth of Steuerscheine at 
thirty-five per cent of their face value. Hirsch claimed to have warned Voltaire 
that these bank notes could not be legally brought into Prussia; Voltaire (said 
Hirsch) promised him protection, and gave him letters of exchange on Paris and 
Leipzig. As security for these sums Hirsch left with Voltaire some diamonds that 
had been appraised at 18,430 écus. After his agent’s departure (December 2) 
Voltaire regretted the arrangement, and Hirsch, arrived in Dresden, decided not 
to go through with the transaction; Voltaire stopped payment on the letters of 
exchange, and the banker returned to Berlin. According to Hirsch, Voltaire 
sought to bribe him to silence by buying three thousand écus’ worth of the 
diamonds. A dispute arose over the appraisal; Voltaire flew at Hirsch’s throat 
and knocked him down;*’ not receiving further satisfaction, he had Hirsch 
arrested, and brought the dispute to public trial (December 30). Hirsch exposed 
Voltaire’s plan for buying Saxon bonds; Voltaire denied it, saying he had sent 
Hirsch to Dresden to buy furs. Nobody believed him. 

Frederick, learning of the mess, dispatched an angry letter from Potsdam to 
Voltaire at Berlin (February 24, 1751): 


I was glad to receive you in my house; I esteemed your genius, your talents and acquirements; 
and I had reason to think that a man of your age, wearied with fencing against authors and exposing 
himself to the storm, came hither to take refuge as in a safe harbor. 

But, on arriving, you exacted of me, in a rather singular manner, not to take Fréron to write news 
from Paris, and I had the weakness ... to grant you this, though it is not for you to decide what 
persons I should take into my service. Baculard d’Arnault [Baculard d’Arnaud, a French poet at 
Frederick’s court] had given you offense, a generous man would have pardoned him; a vindictive 
man hunts down those whom he takes to hating... . Though to me d’Arnault had done nothing, it 
was on your account that he had to go... . You have had the most villainous affair in the world with 
a Jew. It has made a frightful scandal all over town. And that Steuerschein business is so well 
known in Saxony that they have made grievous complaints of it to me. 

For my own Part I have preserved peace in my house till your arrival; and I warn you that if you 
have the passion of intriguing and caballing, you have applied to the wrong hand. I like peaceable, 
composed people, who do not put into their conduct the passions of tragic drama. In case you can 
resolve to live like a philosopher, I shall be glad to see you; but if you abandon yourself to all the 
violences of your passions, and get into quarrels with all the world, you will do me no good by 
coming hither, and you may as well stay in Berlin. 


The trial court declared in favor of Voltaire. He sent humble apologies to the 
King; Frederick granted him pardon, but advised him to “have no more quarrels, 
neither with the Old Testament nor with the New.”!” Henceforth Voltaire was 
lodged not in Sanssouci but in a pleasant rural lodge nearby called “the 
Marquisat.” The King sent him assurances of renewed esteem, but Voltaire’s 
foolishness did not extend to trusting them. The royal poet sent him poems with 
requests to polish the French; Voltaire labored over them to weariness, and 
offended the author by making incisive alterations. 

Voltaire now composed his poem Sur la Loi naturelle; it sought to find God 
in nature, chiefly along the lines of Alexander Pope. Of far greater import was 
Le Siécle de Louis XIV, which in these worrisome months he brought to finished 
form, and published in Berlin (1751). He was anxious to have it printed before 
some necessity should drive him from Germany, for only under Frederick could 
it be safe from censorship. “You know very well,” he wrote to Richelieu on 
August 31, “that there is not one little censor of books [in Paris] who would not 
have made a merit and duty out of mutilating or suppressing my work.”’”! The 
sale of the book was forbidden in France; booksellers in Holland and England 
issued pirated editions, for which they paid Voltaire nothing; noting this, we may 
better understand his love of money. He had to fight “rogue booksellers’! as 
well as ecclesiastics and governments. 

The Age of Louis XIV was the most thoroughly and conscientiously prepared 
of Voltaire’s works. He had planned it in 1732, begun it in 1734 put it aside in 
1738, resumed it in 1750. For it he read two hundred volumes and reams of 
unpublished memoirs, consulted scores of survivors from le grand Siécle, 
studied the original papers of protagonists like Louvois and Colbert, secured 
from the Due de Noailles the manuscripts left by Louis XIV, and found 
important documents, hitherto unused, in the archives of the Louvre.'”’ He 
weighed conflicting evidence with discretion and care, and achieved a high 
degree of accuracy. With Mme. du Chatelet he had tried to be a scientist, and had 
failed; now he turned to writing history, and there his success was a revolution. 

Long ago, in a letter of January 18, 1739, he had expressed his aim: “My 
chief object is not political and military history, it is the history of the arts, of 
commerce, of civilization—in a word, of the human mind.” And, still better, in a 
letter written to Thieriot in 1736: 


When I asked for anecdotes on the age of Louis XIV it was less on the King himself than on the 
arts that flourished in his reign. I should prefer details about Racine and Boileau, Quinault, Lully, 
Moliere, Le Brun, Bossuet, Poussin, Descartes, and others, rather than about the battle of 
Steenkerke. Nothing but a name remains of those who commanded battalions and fleets; nothing 
results to the human race from a hundred battles gained; but the great men of whom I have spoken 


prepared pure and durable delights for generations unborn. A canal that connects two seas, a picture 
by Poussin, a beautiful tragedy, a discovered truth, are things a thousand times more precious than 
all the annals of the court, all the narratives of war. You know that with me great men rank first, 


“heroes” last. I call great men all those who have excelled in the useful and the agreeable. The 


ravagers of provinces are mere heroes. !4 


Possibly Voltaire would have promoted martial heroes from last place if their 
victories had saved civilization from barbarism; but it was natural that the 
philosopher who knew no weapon but words would enjoy raising aloft the men 
of his own kind; and his name illustrates his thesis by remaining, after two 
centuries, the most prominent in our memory of his age. Originally he had 
proposed to give all the book to cultural history; then Mme. du Chatelet 
suggested to him a “general history” of the nations; consequently he added 
chapters on politics, war, and the court to make the volume a homogeneous 
continuation of the larger Essai sur l’histoire générale that was taking form 
under his pen. This may be the reason why the cultural history is not integrated 
into the rest of the volume: the first half of the book is devoted to political and 
military history; then follow sections on manners (“characteristics and 
anecdotes”), government, commerce, science, literature, art, and religion. 

The hunted scribe looked back with admiration to the reign under which poets 
(if they behaved) were honored by the King; perhaps his emphasis on the 
support of literature and art by Louis XIV was a flank attack upon Louis XV’s 
comparative indifference to such patronage. Now that the grandeur of the former 
age stood out in gilded retrospect, and its despotism and dragonnades were 
shunted from memory, Voltaire idealized the Sun King somewhat, and thrilled to 
the victories of French generals—though he stigmatized the devastation of the 
Palatinate. But criticism hides its head before this first modern attempt at 
integral history. Perceptive contemporaries realized that here was a new start— 
history as the biography of civilization, history as transformed by art and 
perspective into literature and philosophy. Within a year of its publication the 
Earl of Chesterfield wrote to his son: 


Voltaire has sent me from Berlin his Histoire du siécle de Louis XIV. It came at a very proper 
time; Lord Bolingbroke had just taught me how history should be read; Voltaire shows me how it 
should be written... . It is the history of the human understanding, written by a man of genius for the 
use of intelligent men... . Free from religious, philosophical, political, and national prejudices 


beyond any historian I have ever met with, he relates all those matters as truly and as impartially as 


certain regards, which must always be observed, will allow him, 10° 


Amid his literary labors Voltaire fretted over his insecurity at Frederick’s 
court. One day in August, 1751, La Mettrie, the jolly materialist who often read 
to the King, reported to Voltaire their host’s remark: “I need him [Voltaire] 


another year at most [as polisher of the royal French]; one squeezes the orange, 
and throws away the peel.”'°° Some have doubted the authenticity of the remark; 
it was not like Frederick to be so confidential, and it was not impossible for La 
Mettrie to wish Voltaire off the scene. “I have done all that I could not to believe 
La Mettrie,” Voltaire wrote to Mme. Denis on September 2; “but still, I don’t 
know.” And to her on October 29: “I keep dreaming about that orange peel... . 
He who was falling from a bell tower and, finding himself at ease in the air, said, 
’Good, provided this lasts,’ resembles me quite.”!”” 

There was another Frenchman in Germany who entered into the comedy. Of 
two Frenchmen in the same court, said Frederick, one must perish.'” 
Maupertuis, head of the Berlin Academy, was next in honor to Voltaire alone 
among the guests at Sanssouci; each was irked by that proximity; and perhaps 
Voltaire had not forgotten that Mme. du Chatelet had been fond of Maupertuis. 
In April, 1751, Voltaire gave a dinner party; Maupertuis was invited and came. 
“Your book Sur le Bonheur has given me great pleasure,” said Voltaire, “a few 
obscurities excepted, of which we will talk together some evening.” 
“Obscurities? There may be such for you, monsieur,” scowled Maupertuis. 
Voltaire laid a hand on the scientist’s shoulder. “Monsieur le Président,” he said, 
“T esteem you; you are brave, you want war. We will have it, but meanwhile let 
us eat the King’s roast meat.”'°’ “Maupertuis,” he wrote to d’Argental (May 4), 
“is not of very engaging ways. He takes my dimensions harshly with his 
quadrant; it is said that there enters something of envy into his data.... A 
somewhat surly gentleman, not too sociable.” And on July 24, 1752, to niece 
Denis: “Maupertuis has discreetly set the rumor going that I found the King’s 
Works very bad; that I said to someone, on verses of the King coming in, ’Will 
he never tire, then, of sending me his dirty linen to wash?’”'!” It is not certain 
that Maupertuis had conveyed this rumor to Frederick; Voltaire thought it 
certain, and resolved on war. 

One of Maupertuis’ contributions to science was the “principle of least 
action”—that all effects in the world of motion tend to be achieved by the least 
force sufficient for the result. Samuel Koenig, who owed his membership in the 
Berlin Academy to Maupertuis, came upon what purported to be a copy of an 
unpublished letter of Leibniz, in which this principle seemed to be anticipated. 
He wrote an article about his discovery, but before publishing it he submitted it 
to Maupertuis, offering to suppress it if the president objected. Maupertuis, 
perhaps after too hurried a perusal, consented to the publication. Koenig had the 
article printed in the March, 1751, issue of the Leipzig Acta eruditorum. It 
caused a stir. Maupertuis asked Koenig to submit Leibniz’ letter to the 
Academy; Koenig replied that he had seen only a copy of it among the papers of 


his friend Henzi, who had been hanged in 1749; he had made a copy of this 
copy, and now sent it to Maupertuis, who again demanded the original. Koenig 
confessed that this could not now be found, since Henzi’s papers had been 
scattered after his death. Maupertuis submitted the matter to the Academy 
(October 7, 1751); the secretary sent to Koenig a peremptory order to produce 
the original. He could not. On April 13, 1752, the Academy pronounced the 
supposed letter of Leibniz a forgery. Maupertuis did not attend this session, 
being ill with consumptive spitting of blood.''' Koenig sent in his resignation 
from the Academy, and issued an Appeal to the Public (September, 1752). 

Koenig had once spent two years at Cirey as the guest of Voltaire and Mme. 
du Chatelet. Voltaire decided to strike a blow for his former friend at a present 
enemy. In the quarterly review Bibliotheque raisonnée for September 18 there 
appeared a “Réponse d’un académicien de Berlin a un académicien de Paris,” 
restating the case for Koenig, and concluding that 


the Sieur Maupertuis has been convicted, in the face of Scientific Europe, not only of plagiarism and 
blunder, but of having abused his place to suppress free discussion, and to persecute an honest 


man... . Several members of our Academy have protested against so crying a procedure, and would 


leave the Academy, were it not for fear of displeasing the King.'!* 


The article was unsigned, but Frederick knew Voltaire’s feline touch. Instead of 
hurling a royal thunderbolt, he wrote a reply in which the “Réponse” was 
described as “malicious, cowardly, and infamous,” and its author was branded “a 
shameless impostor,” an “ugly brigand,” a “concocter of stupid libels.”''’ This 
too was anonymous, but the title page bore the Prussian arms with the eagle, the 
scepter, and the crown. 

Voltaire’s pride was piqued. He could never let an enemy have the last word, 
and perhaps he had made up his mind to break with the King. “I have no 
scepter,” he wrote to Mme. Denis (October 18, 1752), “but I have a pen.” He 
took full advantage of the fact that Maupertuis had just published (Dresden, 
1752) a series of Lettres in which it was suggested that a hole be bored into the 
earth, if possible to the center, in order to study its composition; that one of the 
Pyramids of Egypt be blown up, to discover the secrets of their purpose and 
design; that a city be built where only Latin would be spoken, so that students 
might go there for a year or two and learn that language as they had learned their 
own; that a doctor be paid only after curing the patient; that an adequate dose of 
opium might enable a man to foresee the future; and that proper care of the body 
might enable us to prolong life indefinitely.''* Voltaire seized upon these Lettres 
as easy game, carefully ignoring any item of good sense in them and any hints of 
humor, and tossed the rest joyously upon the horns of his wit. So, in November, 


1752, he composed his famous Diatribe of Dr. Akakia, Physician and Ordinary 
to the Pope. 

Diatribe then meant a dissertation; akakia is Greek for “guileless simplicity.” 
The supposed physician began in apparent innocence by doubting that so great a 
man as the president of the Berlin Academy had written so absurd a book. After 
all, “nothing is more common in the present age than for young and ignorant 
authors to usher into the world, under well-known names, works unworthy of the 
supposed writers.” These Lettres must be such an imposture; it was impossible 
that the learned president should have written such nonsense. Dr. Akakia 
protested especially against paying physicians only for cures—a proposal that 
might have struck a sympathetic chord in Voltaire’s aching breast, but: “Does a 
client deprive a lawyer of his just fee because he has lost his cause? A physician 
promises his assistance, not a cure. He does all that lies in his power, and is paid 
accordingly.” How would a member of the Academy like it if a certain number 
of ducats were to be subtracted from his annual salary for every error he has 
made, for every absurdity that he has uttered, during the year? And the doctor 
proceeded to detail what Voltaire considered to be errors or absurdities in 
Maupertuis’ works.''® 

It was not so brilliant a satire as commonly supposed; much of it is 
repetitious, and some of the fault-finding is trivial and ungenerous; we conceal 
our venom more politely in these days. But Voltaire was so pleased with his 
performance that he could not resist the added delight of seeing it in print. He 
sent a manuscript of it to a printer in The Hague. Meanwhile he showed another 
manuscript to the King. Frederick, who privately agreed that Maupertuis was 
sometimes insufferably conceited, enjoyed the skit (or so we are told), but 
forbade Voltaire to publish it; obviously, the dignity and prestige of the Berlin 
Academy were involved. Voltaire allowed him to keep the manuscript, but the 
satire was nevertheless published in Holland. Soon thirty thousand copies were 
flying about Paris, Brussels, The Hague, Berlin. One reached Frederick. He 
expressed his anger in such terms that Voltaire fled to a private lodging in the 
capital. On December 24, 1752, he saw from his window the public burning of 
the Diatribe by the official executioner of the state. On January 1, 1753, he 
remitted to Frederick his gold key as a chamberlain, and his Cross of Merit. 

Now he was really ill. Erysipelas burned his brow, dysentery tortured his 
bowels, fever consumed him. He took to his bed on February 2 and stayed there 
for two weeks, having, said a visitor, “all the appearance of a skeleton.”'!'® 
Frederick, relenting, sent his own physician to attend the poet. When he 
improved, Voltaire wrote to the King asking permission to visit Plombiéres, 
whose waters might heal his erysipelas. Frederick bade his secretary reply 


(March 16) “that he can leave this service whenever he wishes; that he has no 
need to employ the pretext of the waters of Plombiéres; but that he will have the 
goodness, before setting out, to return to me ... the volume of poems that I 
confided to him.”''” On the eighteenth the King invited Voltaire to reoccupy his 
old apartment in Sanssouci. Voltaire came, remained eight days, and apparently 
made his peace with the King—but kept the royal poems. On March 26 he bade 
Frederick au revoir, both pretending that the separation was to be temporary. 
“Take care of your health above all,” said the King, “and don’t forget that I 
expect to see you again after the waters... . Bon voyage!”!'® They never saw 
each other again. 

So ended this historic friendship, but the ridiculous enmities went on. 
Voltaire, with secretary and baggage, rolled on in his own coach to safety in 
Saxon Leipzig. There, pleading weakness, he tarried three weeks, adding to the 
Diatribe. On April 6 he received a letter from Maupertuis: 


The gazettes say you are detained sick at Leipzig; private information assures me that you are 
stopping there only to have new libels printed... . I have never done anything against you, never 
written anything, never said anything. I have ever found it unworthy of me to reply one word to the 
impertinences which you have hitherto spread abroad ... But if it is true that your intention is to 
attack me again, and to attack me by personalities, ... I declare to you that ... my health is 


sufficiently good to find you wherever you may be, and to wreak upon you vengeance the most 


complete. 118 


Voltaire nevertheless printed the embellished Diatribe, and with it Maupertuis’ 
letter. The pamphlet, now swollen to fifty pages, became the gossip of palaces 
and courts in Germany and France. Wilhelmine wrote from Bayreuth to 
Frederick (April 24, 1753) confessing that she had not been able to keep from 
laughing over the piece. Maupertuis did not carry out his threat, nor did he, as 
some supposed, die of unimplemented rage and grief; he survived Dr. Akakia by 
six years, and died at Basel in 1759 of tuberculosis. 

On April 19 Voltaire moved on to Gotha. There he put up at the public inn, 
but the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Gotha soon persuaded him to come and stay 
in their palace. As the little court went in for culture, the Duchess gathered 
notables and literati, and Voltaire read to them from his works, even from the 
rollicking La Pucelle. Then on to Frankfurt-am-Main, where Nemesis overtook 
him. 

Seeing that Voltaire continued the war against Maupertuis, Frederick 
wondered whether the irresponsible poet might give to the world the poems that 
Frederick had composed, and of which a privately printed copy was still in 
Voltaire’s possession—poems some risqué, some ridiculing Christianity, some 
speaking with more wit than respect of living sovereigns, and therefore liable to 


alienate useful powers. He sent to Freytag, Prussian resident at Frankfurt, orders 
to detain Voltaire until the impish skeleton should surrender the royal poems and 
various decorations given him by the King during the honeymoon. Frankfurt was 
a “free city,” but so dependent upon Frederick’s good will that it did not dare 
interfere with these orders; moreover, Voltaire was still technically in the service 
of, and on a leave of absence from, the Prussian King. On June 1 Freytag went to 
the Golden Lion, where Voltaire had arrived the night before, and politely asked 
for the insignia and the poetry. Voltaire allowed the resident to examine his 
luggage and take the royal decorations; but as for the royal poems, they were 
probably in a box that had been forwarded to Hamburg. Freytag ordered him 
kept under watch until the box could be brought from Hamburg. On June 9 the 
fuming philosopher was consoled by the arrival of Mme. Denis, who helped him 
express his rage. She was appalled by his emaciation. “I knew that man 
[Frederick] would be the death of you!” On June 18 the box arrived; the volume 
of poetry was found and surrendered; but on the same day a new directive from 
Potsdam ordered Freytag to maintain the status quo till further orders came. 
Voltaire, his patience quite at an end, tried to escape; on June 20, leaving his 
baggage with his niece, he and his secretary secretly fled from Frankfurt. 

Before they could reach the limits of the municipal jurisdiction they were 
overtaken by Freytag, who brought them to the city and lodged them as prisoners 
in the Goat Inn, for (according to Freytag) “the landlord of the Golden Lion was 
unwilling to have Voltaire any longer in his house, on account of his incredible 
parsimony.”!° All of Voltaire’s money was now taken from him by his captors; 
also his watch, some jewels that he wore, and his snuffbox—which was soon 
restored to him on his plea that it was indispensable to his life. On June 21 a 
letter arrived from Frederick ordering Voltaire’s release, but Freytag thought that 
strict duty required him to send the King notice that Voltaire had tried to escape; 
should he still be allowed to go? On July 5 Frederick answered yes; after thirty- 
five days of detention Voltaire was freed. On July 7 he left Frankfurt for Mainz. 
Mme. Denis returned to Paris, hoping to secure permission for Voltaire to enter 
France. 

The news of his arrest had spread, and now, wherever he went, he was feted 
and acclaimed, for Frederick was not popular except with Wilhelmine, and 
Voltaire was still, with all his deviltry, the greatest living poet, dramatist, and 
historian. After three weeks in Mainz he moved on, with the suite of a prince, to 
Mannheim and Strasbourg (August 15 to October 2), where he feasted his soul 
with the thought that he was on French soil. Then on to Colmar (October 2), 
where Wilhelmine, en route to Montpellier, visited and comforted him “with 
bounties.” His strength revived enough to inspire some gallant letters to Mme. 


Denis, who had complained of a swelling in her thighs: 


Eh, mon Dieu, my dear child, what are your legs and mine trying to say? If they were together 
they would be well [elles se porteraient bien]... . Your thighs were not made to suffer. These lovely 
thighs so soon to be kissed are now shamefully treated [Queste belle cossie tantot bacciate sono 


oggi indignamente trattate].'°! 


In a humbler mood he wrote to Mme. de Pompadour invoking her influence 
with Louis XV to allow him to return to Paris. But meanwhile a pirate printer in 
The Hague published a garbled Abrégé de I’histoire générale, an abridgment of 
Voltaire’s unfinished Essai sur l’histoire générale, or Essai sur les moeurs; it 
contained some sharp animadversions on Christianity; it sold rapidly in Paris; 
Louis XV informed Pompadour, “I do not wish Voltaire to come to Paris.”!* 
The Jesuits in Colmar called for his expulsion from that city. He tried to appease 
his ecclesiastical enemies by taking the Sacrament at Easter; the sole result was 
that his friends joined with the Jesuits in calling him a hypocrite. “Behold 
Voltaire, who knows not where to lay his head,” commented Montesquieu, and 
he added, “Le bon esprit is worth more than le bel esprit.”’!*° 

The homeless philosopher desperately thought of leaving Europe and settling 
in Philadelphia; he admired the spirit of Penn and the work of Franklin, who had 
just united lightning and electricity; “if the sea did not make me unsupportably 
sick, it is among the Quakers of Pennsylvania that I would finish the remainder 
of my life.”'** On June 8, 1754, he left Colmar, and found asylum in the 
Benedictine Abbey of Senones in Lorraine. There the learned Dom Augustin 
Calmet was abbot and the library had twelve thousand volumes; for three weeks, 
amid the monks, Voltaire found peace. On July 2 he moved on to Plombiéres, 
and at last drank its waters. Mme. Denis joined him there, and henceforth 
remained the mistress at least of his household. He resumed his wandering, went 
back to Colmar, found it uncomfortable, passed on to Dijon for a night, then to 
Lyons for a month (November 11 to December 10). For a week he was the guest 
of his old friend and debtor the Due de Richelieu; then, perhaps fearing to 
compromise him, he moved to the Palais-Royal Hotel. He attended the Academy 
of Lyons, and received all its honors. Some of his plays were produced in the 
local theater, and his spirit was heartened by the applause. He thought of settling 
in Lyons, but Archbishop Tencin objected,’ and Voltaire departed. He knew 
that at any moment he might be arrested if he remained in France. 

Late in 1754, or early in 1755, he crossed over the Jura Mountains into 
Switzerland. 


I. Italics added. 


Il. The subsequent references are to the English translation, here warmly recommended, by Richard 
Aldington: The Letters of Voltaire and Frederick the Great (New York, 1927). 


CHAPTER XIV 


Switzerland and Voltaire 
1715-58 


I. LES DELICES 


ON the Lyons road, just outside the gates of Geneva but within its jurisdiction, 


Voltaire at last found a place where he could lie down in security and peace, a 
spacious villa called St.-Jean, with terraced gardens descending to the Rhone. As 
the laws of the republic forbade the sale of land to any but Swiss Protestants, he 
provided the 87,000 francs that bought the property (February, 1755) through the 
agency of Labat de Grandcour and Jean Robert Tronchin.' With all the 
enthusiasm of a city dweller he bought chickens and a cow, sowed a vegetable 
garden, and planted trees; it had taken him sixty years to learn that “il faut 
cultiver notre jardin.” Now, he thought, he could forget Frederick, Louis XV, 
the Parlement of Paris, the bishops, the Jesuits; only his colic and his headaches 
remained. He was so pleased with his new home that he named it Les Délices 
(delights). “I am so happy,” he wrote to Thieriot, “that I am ashamed.”' 

As his clever investments were bringing him a lordly income, he indulged 
himself in lordly luxuries. He kept six horses, four carriages, a coachman, a 
postilion, two lackeys, a valet, a French cook, a secretary, and a monkey—with 
whom he liked to compare homo sapiens. Over this establishment reigned Mme. 
Denis, whom Mme. d’Epinay, visiting Les Délices in 1757, described as 


a fat littke woman, as round as a ball, about fifty years of age; ... ugly and good, untruthful without 
meaning it, and without malice. She has no intellect, and yet seems to have some; she ... writes 
verses, argues rationally and irrationally; ... without too great pretentiousness, and above all without 
offending anyone.... She adores her uncle, both as uncle and as a man; Voltaire loves her, laughs at 


her, and worships her. In a word, this house is a refuge for an assemblage of contraries, and a 


delightful spectacle for lookers-on.* 


Another visitor, the rising poet Marmontel, described the new seigneur: “He 
was in bed when we arrived. He held out his arms, embraced me, and wept for 
joy.... You find me at the point of death,’ he said; come and restore me to life, 
or receive my last sigh’.... A moment later he said, ‘I will rise and dine with 
you.’”? 

There was one drawback at Les Délices—it was cold in winter. Voltaire, 


having no flesh, needed heat. Near Lausanne he found a little hermitage, 
Monrion, whose position sheltered it from the north wind; he bought it, and 
spent there some winter months in 1755-57. In Lausanne itself he bought (June, 
1757), on the Rue du Grand Chéne, a “house which would be called a palace in 
Italy,” with fifteen windows looking down upon the lake.'” There, without any 
protest from the clergy, he staged plays, usually his own. “Tranquillity is a fine 
thing,” he wrote, “but ennui ... belongs to the same family. To repulse the ugly 
relation I have set up a theater.’””* 

And so, oscillating between Geneva and Lausanne, he became acquainted 
with Switzerland. 


Il. THE CANTONS 


“By what wonderful policy,” asked Samuel Johnson in 1742, “or by what 
happy conciliation of interests, is it brought to pass that in a body made up of 
different communities and different religions there should be no vivid 
commotions, though the people are so warlike that to nominate and raise an 
army is the same?”? 

This fascinating complex of three peoples, four languages, and two faiths had 
remained at peace with the outside world since 1515. By a kind of honor among 
thieves the powers refrained from attacking it; it was too tiny a prize (227 miles 
in its greatest length, 137 in its greatest breadth), too poor in natural resources, 
too mountainous in terrain, and its people were discouragingly brave. The Swiss 
continued to produce the best soldiers in Europe, but as these were costly to 
maintain they were leased to divers governments at so much a head. In 1748 
there were sixty thousand such Reisldufer in foreign service. In some countries 
they became a permanent part of the military establishment; they were the 
favorite and most trusted guards of the popes and the French kings; all the world 
knows how the Swiss Guards died to a man in defense of Louis XVI on August 
10, 1792. 

In 1715 thirteen cantons constituted the Swiss Confederation: Appenzell, 
Basel, Glarus, Schaffhausen, and Zurich, which were predominantly German 
and Protestant; Lucerne, Schwyz, Solothurn, Unterwalden, Uri, and Zug, which 
were German and Catholic; Bern, which was both German and French, 
Protestant and Catholic; and Fribourg, which was French and Catholic. In 1803 
the Confederation admitted Aargau, St. Gallen, and Thurgau (German and 
Protestant), Ticino (Italian and Catholic), and Vaud (French and Protestant). In 
1815 three new cantons were added: Geneva (French and Protestant, now rapidly 


becoming Catholic), Valais (French, German, and Catholic), and the region 
known to the French as Grisons and to the Germans as Graubiinden (chiefly 
Protestant, and speaking German or Romansh, a vestigial Latin). 

Switzerland was republican, but not democratic in our current sense. In each 
canton a minority of the adult male population, usually the old established 
families, elected a Great Council or General Council of some two hundred 
members, and a Small Council of from twenty-four to sixty-four members. The 
Small Council appointed a still smaller Privy Council, and a burgomaster who 
served as chief executive officer. There was no separation of powers; the Small 
Council was also the supreme court. The rural cantons (Uri, Schwyz, 
Unterwalden, Glarus, Zug, Appenzell) limited the suffrage to indigenous 
families; other residents, no matter how long domiciled, were ruled as a subject 
class.° Such oligarchies were general in Switzerland. Lucerne limited eligibility 
for office to twenty-nine families, allowing a new family to enter the circle only 
when one of the old families died out.’ In Bern 243 families were eligible to hold 
office, but of these some sixty-eight regularly held the government. In 1789 the 
Russian historian Nikolai Karamzin remarked that the citizens of Zurich were 
“as proud of their title as a king of his crown,” since “for more than 150 years no 
foreigner has obtained the right of citizenship.”® (We must remind ourselves that 
nearly all democracies are oligarchies; minorities can be organized for action 
and power, majorities cannot.) 

The cantonal government tended to an authoritarian paternalism. The councils 
in Zurich issued laws regulating meals, drinking, smoking, driving, weddings, 
clothing, personal adornment, the dressing of the hair, the wages of labor, the 
quality of products, the prices of necessaries; these ordinances were relics of old 
communal or guild rules; and, indeed, in Zurich the masters of the twelve guilds 
automatically became members of the Small Council, so that this canton was in 
considerable measure a corporative state. Toward the end of the century Goethe 
wrote that the shores of the Lake of Zurich gave “a charming and ideal 
conception of the finest and highest civilization.”° 

The “Town and Republic” of Bern was the largest and strongest of the 
cantons. It embraced a third of Switzerland, it had the most prosperous economy, 
and its government was generally admired as provident and competent; 
Montesquieu compared it with Rome in the best days of the Republic. William 
Coxe, a British clergyman and learned historian, described the city as he saw it 
on September 16, 1779: 


I was much struck, on entering into Bern, with its singular neatness and beauty. The principal 
streets are broad and long, not straight but gently curved; the houses are almost uniform, built of a 


grayish stone upon arcades. Through the middle of the streets runs a lively stream of the clearest 
water in a stone channel, while several fountains are not less ornamental to the place than beneficial 
to the inhabitants. The river Aar almost surrounds the town, winding its course over a rocky bed 
much below the level of the streets.... The adjacent country is richly cultivated, and agreeably 


diversified with hills, lawns, woods, and water; ... and an abrupt chain of rugged and snow-capped 


alps bounds the distant horizon. 


The great failure of the Bernese patriciate was in its treatment of Vaud. This 
earthly paradise ran along the Swiss side of the Lake of Geneva from the 
outskirts of the city of Geneva to Lausanne (its capital), and reached northward 
to the Lake of Neuchatel. On those lovely shores and grapevined hills Voltaire 
and Gibbon enjoyed a highly civilized life, and Rousseau grew up and suffered, 
and placed his Julie’s virtuous household (at Clarens, near Vevey). The region 
passed under Bern’s control in 1536; its citizens lost eligibility to office, fretted 
under distant rule, and frequently revolted, but in vain. 

The cantons were watchfully jealous of their autonomy. Each considered 
itself a sovereign state, free to make war and peace and enter into foreign 
alliances; so the Catholic cantons associated themselves with France throughout 
the reign of Louis XV. To reduce strife among the cantons each sent delegates to 
a Swiss Diet meeting in Zurich. But this federal congress had very limited 
powers: it could not impose its decisions upon any unwilling canton; its 
resolutions, to be valid, required the consent of all. Free trade was accepted in 
principle, but was violated by intercantonal tariff wars. There was no common 
currency, no joint administration of intercantonal roads. 

The economic life flourished despite natural obstacles and legislative barriers. 
Serfdom had disappeared except in a few districts along the German or Austrian 
border; nearly all peasants owned the soil they tilled. In the “Forest Cantons” 
(Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Lucerne) the peasants were poor because of 
geographical conditions; around Zurich they prospered; in the Bernese several 
peasants accumulated fortunes through careful and resolute husbandry. Long 
winters and difficulties of transport forced many Swiss to combine agriculture 
and industry; the same family that spun cotton or made watches planted gardens 
or cultivated the vine. Fribourg was already famous for its Gruyére cheese, 
Zurich for its lace, St. Gallen for its cotton, Geneva for watches, Neuchatel for 
lace, all Switzerland for wines. Swiss finance was even then the envy of Europe, 
and Swiss merchants were active everywhere. Basel throve on trade with France 
and Germany, Zurich on trade with Germany and Austria. Basel, Geneva, and 
Lausanne rivaled Amsterdam and The Hague as centers of publishing. After 
Haller and Rousseau had celebrated the gleaming beauty of Swiss lakes and the 
imposing majesty of the Swiss Alps, tourism provided a growing support for the 


federal economy. 

The level of morals was probably higher in Switzerland than in any other 
European land except Scandinavia, where similar conditions produced similar 
results. The peasant family was a model of industry, sobriety, unity, and thrift. In 
the cities there was some corruption of politics and selling of offices, but even 
there the austerity generated by a hard climate, a mountainous terrain, and a 
Protestant ethic made for moral stability. Dress was modest in the rich as well as 
in the poor. In Switzerland sumptuary laws were still severe and well observed.'' 

Religion was half the government and half the strife. Regular attendance at 
church was obligatory, and the towns were too small to let rebels find refuge in 
the anonymity of the crowd. Sunday was a day of almost unrelieved piety; we 
are told that in Zurich the taverns trembled with psalms on the Sabbath.”* But the 
rival religions—Calvinist and Catholic-gave the worst example of behavior, for 
they liberated hatred and chained the mind. Some Catholic cantons forbade any 
but Catholic worship, some Protestant cantons forbade any but the Protestant.’ 
Separation from the state church and the formation of independent sects were 
prohibited by law. In Lucerne in 1747 Jacob Schmidlin was tortured and then 
strangled for trying to organize a Pietist movement independent of the Church. 
An oath of Calvinist orthodoxy was required for eligibility to hold political, 
ecclesiastical, or educational positions in the Protestant cantons.'* Censorship 
was severe by both Church and state. In the Forest Cantons the poverty of the 
peasants, storms, landslides, avalanches, blights, floods, and awe of the 
encompassing mountains combined to generate a superstitious fear of evil spirits 
in glowering peaks and whirling winds. To frustrate their supernatural foes the 
harassed rustics begged for priestly exorcisms and ceremonious blessings of 
their flocks. Burning for witchcraft ended in Geneva in 1652, in Bern in 1680, in 
Zurich in 1701, in the Catholic cantons in 1752; but in Glarus a woman was 
beheaded in 1782 on a charge of having bewitched a child.’ 

Light was opened into this darkness by state schools and public libraries. The 
University of Basel was in decline through religious fanaticism; it hardly 
appreciated the achievements of Johann, Jakob, and Daniel Bernoulli, and made 
Leonhard Euler flee to more hospitable halls. Even so, Switzerland produced 
scholars, poets, and scientists in full proportion to its population. We have 
mentioned the Zurich savants Johann Jakob Bodmer and Johann Jakob 
Breitinger; they had a lasting influence on German literature by countering 
Gottsched’s idolatry of Boileau and classic formulas; they defended the rights of 
feeling, of the mystical, even the irrational, in literature and life; they extolled 
English over French poetry, and introduced Shakespeare and Milton to readers 
of German; they resurrected the Nibelungenlied (1751) and the minnesingers. 


Their doctrine passed down to Lessing, Klopstock, Schiller, and the young 
Goethe, and opened the way for the Romantic movement in Germany and the 
revival of interest in the Middle Ages. A Zurich poet, Salomon Gessner, 
followed this lead, and issued Idyllen (1756)—idyls of such pastoral charm that 
all Europe translated them, and poets like Wieland and Goethe made pilgrimages 
to his door. 

Next to Jean Jacques Rousseau, the most memorable Swiss of the eighteenth 
century was Albrecht von Haller of Bern, at once the greatest poet and the 
greatest scientist of his land and time. In Bern, Tiibingen, Leiden, London, Paris 
and Basel he studied law, medicine, physiology, botany, and mathematics. 
Returning to Bern, he discovered the Alps, felt their beauty, grandeur, and lines, 
and broke into poetry. So, aged twenty-one (1729), he issued a volume of lyrics, 
Die Alpen, which the enthusiastic Coxe thought “as sublime and immortal as the 
mountains which are the subject of his song.”'’® The book anticipated Rousseau 
in almost everything. It invited the world to admire the Alps both for their 
inspiring elevation and as a testimonial to God; it denounced cities as dens of 
luxury and irreligion leading to physical and moral decay; it lauded the peasants 
and mountaineers for their hardy frames, sturdy faith, and frugal ways; and it 
summoned men, women, and children to leave the towns and come out to live in 
the open air a simpler, saner, healthier life. 

But it was as a scientist that Haller won a European renown. In 1736 George 
II offered him the professorship of botany, medicine, and surgery in the 
University of Gé6ttingen. There he taught for seventeen years, with such 
distinction that Oxford and Halle invited him, and Frederick the Great wanted 
him to succeed Maupertuis as head of the Berlin Academy, Catherine II tried to 
lure him to St. Petersburg, and G6ttingen wished to make him chancellor. 
Instead he retired to Bern, served as health officer, economist, and head of his 
canton, and industriously prepared one of the century’s scientific masterpieces, 
Elementa Physiologiae Corporis humani, which we shall meet again. 

Through all these years and sciences he maintained a devout orthodoxy in 
religion and a strict integrity of morals. When Voltaire came to live in 
Switzerland it seemed to Haller that Satan had set up his standard in Geneva and 
Lausanne. Casanova, who rivaled Haller in the appreciation of beauty, visited 
both Haller and Voltaire in 1760. Let us enjoy once more Casanova’s account of 
the double adventure: 


Haller was a big man, six feet tall, and broad in proportion—a physical and intellectual colossus. 
He received me with great affability, and opened his mind, answering all my questions precisely and 
modestly.... When I told him I was looking forward to seeing M. de Voltaire, he said I was quite 
right to do so, and he added, without bitterness: “Monsieur de Voltaire is a man who deserves to be 


known, although, contrary to the laws of physics, many people have found him greater at a 
distance.” 


A few days later Casanova saw Voltaire at Les Délices. 


“Monsieur de Voltaire,” said I, “this is the proudest day of my life. I have been your pupil for 
twenty years, and my heart rejoices to see my master.” 

He asked me where I last came from. 

“From Roche. I did not want to leave Switzerland without having seen Haller.... I kept you to the 
last as a bonne bouche.” 

“Were you pleased with Haller?” 

“T spent three of the happiest days of my life with him.” 

“T congratulate you.” 


“T am glad you do him justice. I am sorry he is not so fair toward you.” 


“Ah ha! Perhaps we are both of us mistaken.” !7 


In 1775, as his final word to the world, Haller published Letters concerning 
Several Late Attempts of Freethinking ... against Revelation, an earnest effort to 
offset Voltaire’s Questions sur l’ Encyclopédie He wrote a touching letter to the 
dreadful heretic, inviting him (then eighty-one) to recapture “that tranquillity 
which flies at the approach of genius,” but comes to a trusting faith; “then the 
most celebrated man in Europe would be also the most happy.”'® Haller himself 
never achieved tranquillity. He was impatient in sickness, being extremely 
sensitive to pain; “in his later years he took to opium, which, operating as a 
temporary palliative, only increased his natural impatience.”'? He suffered from 
fear of hell, and reproached himself for having given so much to “my plants and 
other buffooneries.””° He achieved tranquillity on December 12, 1777. 


III. GENEVA 


Geneva was not in this century a canton in the federation; it was a separate 
republic—city and hinterland—with French speech and Calvinist faith. In his 
article on Geneva in the Encyclopédie, d’ Alembert described it admiringly as he 
had seen it in 1756: 


It is remarkable that a city having hardly 24,000 inhabitants, and with a territory containing less 
than thirty villages, has kept its independence, and is among the most flourishing communities in 
Europe. Rich by its freedom and its commerce, it sees all around it on fire, without ever feeling the 
effect. The crises that agitate Europe are for it only a spectacle, which it enjoys without taking part 
in it. Attached to France by freedom and trade, to England by commerce and religion, Geneva 


pronounces with justice on the wars that these powerful nations wage against each other, but it is too 


wise to take sides. It judges all the sovereigns of Europe without flattery, injury, or fear.?1 


The emigration of the Huguenots from France was a boon to Geneva; they 
brought their savings and their skill, and made the city the watchmaking capital 
of the world. Mme. d’Epinay reckoned six thousand in the jewelry trade.”? Swiss 
bankers had a reputation for wisdom and integrity; so Jacques Necker and Albert 
Gallatin, both Genevans, became respectively finance minister to Louis XVI and 
treasury secretary of the United States under Jefferson. 

Government in Geneva, as elsewhere, was a Class privilege. Only those male 
inhabitants who had been born in Geneva of citizen parents and grandparents 
were eligible for public office. Below this patrician class came the bourgeoisie— 
manufacturers, merchants, shopkeepers, guild masters, and members of the 
professions. Annually, in the Cathedral of St.-Pierre, the patricians and the 
bourgeoisie, seldom over fifteen hundred in number,*’ assembled to elect a 
Grand Conseil, or Great Council, of two hundred members, and a Petit Conseil 
of twenty-five. These councils chose four syndics, each for a year, as the 
executive heads of the state. Quite unfranchised were a third class, the habitants, 
residents of foreign parentage, and a fourth class, the natifs, born in Geneva of 
non-native Genevans. The natifs, forming three fourths of the population, had no 
civic rights except that of paying taxes; they could not engage in business or the 
professions, nor could they hold office in the army or mastership in a guild. The 
political history of the little republic revolved around the struggles of the 
bourgeoisie to be admitted to office, and of the lower classes to be allowed to 
vote. In 1737 the burghers took up arms against the patriciate, and forced it to 
accept a new constitution: all voters were made eligible for election to the Grand 
Conseil; this was to have the final decision over war and peace, alliances and 
taxes, although legislation could be proposed only by the Petit Conseil; and the 
natifs, though still voteless, were admitted to some professions. The government 
continued to be oligarchic, but it was competently administered, and relatively 
immune to corruption. 

Next in influence to the patriciate was the Consistory of the Calvinist clergy. 
It regulated education, morals, and marriage, and allowed no secular interference 
with its authority. There were no bishops here, and no monks. The philosopher 
d’Alembert praised the morals of the Genevan clergy, and described the city as 
an island of decency and sobriety, which he contrasted with the moral riot of 
upper-class France. Mme. d’Epinay, after several liaisons, applauded the “strict 
manners of ... a free people, enemy of luxury.”** According to the clergy, 
however, Genevan youth was going to the devil in cabarets, and family prayers 
were being scrimped; people gossiped in church, and some blasé worshipers in 
the rear puffed at their pipes to help the sermon go down.” The preachers 
complained that they could inflict only spiritual penalties, and that their 


exhortations were increasingly ignored. 

Voltaire was delighted to find that several members of the Genevan clergy 
were rather advanced in their theology. They came to enjoy his hospitality at Les 
Délices, and privately confessed that they retained little of Calvin’s dour creed. 
One of them, Jacques Vernes, advised in his Instruction chrétienne (1754) that 
religion be based on reason when addressing adults, but that “for the common 
people ... it will be useful to explain these truths by some popular means, with 
proofs fit to ... make a greater impression upon the minds of the multitude.””° 
Voltaire wrote to Cideville (April 12, 1756): “Geneva is no longer the Geneva of 
Calvin—far from it; it is a land full of philosophers. The ’reasonable 
Christianity’ of Locke is the religion of nearly all the ministers; and the 
adoration of a Supreme Being, joined to a system of morality, is the religion of 
nearly all the magistrates.”*” In the Essai sur les moeurs (1756), after 
denouncing Calvin’s role in the execution of Servetus, Voltaire added: “It seems 
that today an amende honorable is made to the ashes of Servetus; the learned 
pastors of the Protestant churches ... have embraced his [Unitarian] 
sentiments.”*°D’ Alembert, after visiting Geneva and Les Délices (1756), talking 
with some ministers, and comparing notes with Voltaire, wrote for Volume VII 
(1757) of the Encyclopédie an article on Geneva in which he lauded the 
liberalism of its clergy: 


Several of them do not believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ, of which their leader Calvin was so 
zealous a defender and for which he had Servetus burned.... Hell, one of the principal points in our 
belief, is today no longer one for many of Geneva’s ministers; it would, according to them, insult the 
Divinity to imagine that this Being, full of goodness and justice, was capable of punishing our faults 
by an eternity of torments.... They believe that there are punishments in another life, but for a time; 
thus purgatory, which was one of the principal causes of the separation of the Protestants from the 
Roman Church, is today the only punishment many of them admit after death; here is a new touch to 
add to the history of human contradictions. 

To sum up in a word, many of Geneva’s pastors have no religion other than a complete 
Socinianism, rejecting all those things which are called mysteries, and imagining that the first 
principle of a true religion is to propose nothing to belief which offends reason.... Religion has been 


practically reduced to the adoration of a single God, at least among all those not of the common 
29 


classes. 

When the Genevan clergy read this article they were unanimously alarmed— 
the conservatives to find such heretics in Calvinist pulpits, the liberals to find 
their private heresies so publicly exposed. The Company of Pastors examined 
the suspects; they warmly repudiated d’Alembert’s allegations, and the 
Company issued a formal reaffirmation of Calvinist orthodoxy.’ 

Calvin himself was part cause of the unseemly enlightenment praised by 
d’Alembert, for the academy that he had founded was now one of the finest 


educational establishments in Europe. It taught Calvinism, but not too intensely; 
it gave excellent courses in classical literature, and it trained good teachers for 
Geneva’s schools—with all expenses borne by the state. A library of 25,000 
volumes lent books to the public. D’Alembert found “the people much better 
educated than elsewhere.”*' Coxe was astonished to hear tradesmen discoursing 
intelligently on literature and politics. Geneva, in this century, contributed to 
science the work of Charles Bonnet in physiology and psychology, and of 
Horace de Saussure in meteorology and geology. In art it literally gave Jean 
Etienne Liotard to the world: after studying in Geneva and Paris he went to 
Rome, where he portrayed Clement XII and many cardinals; then to 
Constantinople, where he lived and worked for five years, then to Vienna, Paris, 
England, and Holland, buttering his bread with portraits, pastels, enamels, 
engravings and paintings on glass. He drew a remarkably honest portrait of 
himself in old age,” looking more simian than Voltaire. 

Geneva did not do well in literature. Alert censorship of print stifled literary 
ambition and originality. The drama was outlawed as a nursery of scandal. When 
Voltaire in 1755 first staged a play—Zaire— in the drawing room at Les Délices, 
the clergy grumbled, but tolerated the crime as the private foible of a 
distinguished guest. When, however, Voltaire organized a company of actors 
from among the young people of Geneva, and projected a series of dramatic 
performances, the Consistory (July 31, 1755) called upon the Grand Conseil to 
enforce “the decrees of 1732 and 1739 forbidding all representations of plays, as 
well public as private,” and it bade the pastors to forbid their parishioners to 
“play parts in tragedies in the home of the Sieur de Voltaire.” Voltaire professed 
repentance, but staged plays in his winter home at Lausanne. Probably at his 
suggestion, d’Alembert introduced into the aforesaid article on Geneva a plea for 
removal of the prohibition: 


It is not because Geneva disapproves of dramas [spectacles] in themselves, but because (they 
say) it fears the taste for finery, dissipation, and libertinage which theatrical companies spread 
among the young. However, would it not be possible to remedy these disadvantages by laws severe 
and well enforced? ... Literature would progress without increasing immorality, and Geneva would 
unite the wisdom of Sparta with the culture of Athens. 


The Consistory made no response to this appeal, but Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(as we shall see) replied to it in a famous Lettre a M. d’Alembert sur les 
spectacles (1758). After buying the seigniory of Ferney Voltaire by passed the 
prohibition by building a theater at Chatelaine, on French soil but close to the 
Genevan border. There he produced plays, and secured for the opening Paris’ 
leading actor, Henri Louis Lekain. The Geneva pastors forbade attendance, but 


the performances were so popular that on those occasions when Lekain was to 
appear the pit was filled hours before the program began. The old warrior at last 
won his campaign; in 1766 the Grand Conseil ended the Genevan prohibition of 


plays. 


IV. THE NEW HISTORY 


An eyewitness of Lekain’s performance in Voltaire’s Sémiramis described the 
author’s appearance there: 


Not the least part of the exhibition was Voltaire himself, seated against a first wing, in view of all 
the audience, applauding like one possessed, now with his cane, now by exclamations—“It could 
not be better! ... Ah, mon Dieu, how well that was done!” ... So little was he able to control his 
enthusiasm that when Lekain left the stage ... he ran after him ... A more comic incongruity could 
not be imagined, for Voltaire resembled one of those old men of comedy—his stockings rolled upon 
his knees, and dressed in the costume of the “good old times,” unable to sustain himself on his 
trembling limbs except with the aid of a cane. All the marks of old age are imprinted upon his 
countenance; his cheeks are hollow and wrinkled, his nose prolonged, his eyes almost 


extinguished.°° 


Amid theatricals, politics, visitors, and gardening, he found time to complete 
and publish at Les Délices two major works, one notorious for alleged 
indecency, the other marking a new epoch in the writing of history. 

La Pucelle had been with him, as a literary recreation, ever since 1730. 
Apparently he had no intention of publishing it, for it not only made fun of the 
heroic Maid of Orléans, but satirized the creed, crimes, rites, and dignitaries of 
the Catholic Church. Friends and enemies added to the circulating manuscripts 
bits of obscenity and hilarity that even Voltaire would not have put upon paper. 
Now, in 1755, just as he was finding peace in Geneva, there appeared in Basel a 
pirated and garbled version of the poem. This was banned by the Pope, was 
bummed by the Paris Parlement, and was confiscated by the Geneva police; a 
Paris printer was sent to the galleys for reissuing it in 1757. Voltaire denied 
authorship; he sent to Richelieu, Mme. de Pompadour, and some government 
officials copies of a relatively decent text; in 1762 he published this, and 
suffered no molestation for it. He tried to atone to Jeanne d’Arc by giving a 
fairer and soberer account of her in his Essai sur les moeurs.*4 

That Essai was intended as his chef-d’oeuvre, and was also in one sense a 
monument to the mistress whose memory he revered. He had accepted as a 
challenge the contempt that Mme. du Chatelet had poured upon such modern 
historians as she knew: 


What does it matter to me, a Frenchwoman living on my estate, to know that Egil succeeded 
Haquin in Sweden, and that Ottoman was the son of Ortogrul? I have read with pleasure the history 
of the Greeks and the Romans; they offered me certain great pictures which attracted me. But I have 
never yet been able to finish any long history of our modern nations. I can see scarcely anything in 
them but confusion: a host of minute events without connection or sequence, a thousand battles 


which settled nothing.... I renounced a study which overwhelms the mind without illuminating ite" 


Voltaire agreed with her, but he knew that this was only history as written. 
He mourned the diverse transmogrifications of the past by current prejudices; in 
this sense “history ... is nothing but a pack of tricks that we play upon the 
dead.”*® 'Y And yet to ignore history would be to endlessly repeat its errors, 
massacres, and crimes. There are three avenues to that large and tolerant 
perspective which is philosophy: one is the study of men in life through 
experience; another, the study of things in space through science; a third, the 
study of events in time through history. Voltaire had attempted the second by 
studying Newton; now he turned to the third. As early as 1738 he laid down a 
new principle: “ll faut écrire [histoire en philosophe”—one must write history 
as a philosopher.*® So he suggested to the Marquise: 


If amid so much material rude and unformed you should choose wherewith to construct an 
edifice for your own use; if, while leaving out all the details of warfare, ... all the petty negotiations 
which have been only useless knavery; ... if, while preserving those details that paint manners, you 
should form out of that chaos a general and well-defined picture; if you should discover in events 


the history of the human mind, would you believe you had lost your time??? 


He worked on the project intermittently for twenty years, reading voraciously, 
making references, gathering notes. In 1739 he drew up for Mme. du Chatelet an 
Abrégé de Phistoiregénérale; in 1745-46 parts of this were printed in Le 
Mercure de France; in 1750 he issued his History of the Crusades; in 1753, at 
The Hague, the Abrégé appeared in two volumes, in 1754 in three; finally at 
Geneva in 1756 the full text was published in seven volumes as Essai sur 
Phistoiregénérale; this contained Le Siécle de Louis XIV and some preliminary 
chapters on Oriental civilizations. In 1762 he added a Précis du Siécle de Louis 
XV. The edition of 1769 established Essai sur les moeurs et l’esprit des nations 
depuis Charlemagne jusqu’a nos jours as the definitive title. The word moeurs 
meant not only manners and morals but customs, ideas, beliefs, and laws. 
Voltaire did not always cover all these topics, nor did he record the history of 
scholarship, science, philosophy, or art; but in the large his book was a brave 
approach to a history of civilization from the earliest times to his own. The 
Oriental portions were sketchy preludes; the fuller account began with 
Charlemagne, where Bossuet’s Discours sur I’histoire universelle (1679) had 
left off. “I want to know,” wrote Voltaire, “what were the steps by which men 


passed from barbarism to civilization”—by which he meant the passage from the 
Middle Ages to “modern” times.*° 

He gave credit to Bossuet for attempting a “universal history,’ but he 
protested against conceiving this as a history of the Jews and the Christians, and 
of Greece and Rome chiefly in relation to Christianity. He pounced upon the 
bishop’s neglect of China and India, and his conception of the Arabs as mere 
barbarian heretics. He recognized the philosophic endeavor of his predecessor in 
seeking a unifying theme or process in history, but he could not agree that 
history can be explained as the operation of Providence, or by seeing the hand of 
God in every major event. He saw history rather as the slow and fumbling 
advance of man, through natural causes and human effort, from ignorance to 
knowledge, from miracles to science, from superstition to reason. He could see 
no Providential design in the maelstrom of events. Perhaps in reaction to Bossuet 
he made organized religion the villain in his story, since it seemed to him 
generally allied with obscurantism, given to oppression, and fomenting war. In 
his eagerness to discourage fanaticism and persecution Voltaire weighted his 
narrative as heavily in one direction as Bossuet had in the other. 

In his new cosmopolitan perspective, made possible by the progress of 
geography through the reports of explorers, missionaries, merchants, and 
travelers, Europe assumed a more modest position in the panorama of history. 
Voltaire was impressed by “the collection of astronomical observations made 
during nineteen hundred successive years in Babylonia, and transferred by 
Alexander to Greece”;*' he concluded that there must have been, along the Tigris 
and Euphrates, a widespread and developed civilization, usually passed over 
with a sentence or two in such histories as Bossuet’s. Still more was he moved 
by the antiquity, extent, and excellence of civilization in China; this, he thought, 
“places the Chinese above all the other nations of the world.... Yet this nation 
and India, the most ancient of extant states, ... which had invented nearly all the 
arts almost before we possessed any of them, have always been omitted, down to 
our own time, in our pretended universal histories.” It pleased the anti- 
Christian warrior to find and to present so many great cultures so long antedating 
Christianity, quite unacquainted with the Bible, and yet producing artists, poets, 
scientists, sages, and saints generations before the birth of Christ. It delighted the 
irate, moneylending anti-Semite to reduce Judea to a very small role in history. 

He made some efforts to be fair to the Christians. In his pages not all the 
popes are bad, not all the monks are parasites. He had a good word for popes like 
Alexander III, “who abolished vassalage, ... restored the rights of the people, 
and chastised the wickedness of crowned heads”;** and he admired the 
“consummate courage” of Julius IJ, and “the grandeur of his views.”“* He 


sympathized with the efforts of the papacy to establish a moral power checking 
the wars of states and the injustices of kings. He admitted that the bishops of the 
Church, after the fall of the Western Roman Empire, were the ablest governors 
in that disintegrating, reintegrating age. Moreover, 


in those barbaric times, when the peoples were so wretched, it was a great consolation to find in the 


cloisters a secure retreat against tyranny.*° ... It cannot be denied that there were great virtues in the 
cloister; there was hardly a monastery which did not contain admirable beings who did honor to 
human nature. Too many writers have made it a pleasure to search out the disorders and vices with 


which these refuges of piety were sometimes stained.*° 


But by and large Voltaire, caught with the embattled Encyclopedists in a war 
against the Catholic Church in France, emphasized the faults of Christianity in 
history. He minimized the persecution of Christians by Rome, and anticipated 
Gibbon in reckoning this as far less frequent and murderous than the persecution 
of heretics by the Church. He gave another lead to Gibbon in arguing that the 
new religion had weakened the Roman state. He thought that priests had usurped 
power by propagating absurd doctrines among ignorant and credulous people, 
and by using the hypnotic power of ritual to deaden the mind and strengthen 
these delusions. He charged that popes had extended their sway, and had 
amassed wealth, by using documents such as the “Donation of Constantine,” 
now generally admitted to be spurious. He declared that the Spanish Inquisition 
and the massacre of the heretical Albigenses were the vilest events in history. 

The Middle Ages in Christendom seemed to him a desolate interlude between 
Julian and Rabelais; but he was among the first to recognize the debt of 
European thought to Arab science, medicine, and philosophy. He praised Louis 
IX as the ideal of a Christian king, but he saw no nobility in Charlemagne, no 
sense in Scholasticism, no grandeur in the Gothic cathedrals, which he dismissed 
as “a fantastic compound of rudeness and filigree.” His hunted spirit could not 
be expected to appreciate the work of the Christian creed and priesthood in 
forming character and morals, preserving communal order and peace, promoting 
nearly all the arts, inspiring majestic music, embellishing the life of the poor 
with ceremony, festival, song, and hope. He was a man at war, and a man cannot 
fight well unless he has learned to hate. Only the victor can appreciate his 
enemy. 

Was he correct in his facts? Usually, but of course he made mistakes. The 
Abbé Nonnotte published two volumes, Erreurs de Voltaire, and added some of 
his own.*” Robertson, himself a great historian, was impressed by Voltaire’s 
general accuracy in so wide a field.** Covering so many subjects in so many 
countries through so many centuries, Voltaire made no pretense of confining 


himself to original documents or contemporary sources, but he used _ his 
secondary authorities with discrimination and judicious weighing of the 
evidence. He made it a rule to question any testimony that seemed to contradict 
“common sense” or the general experience of mankind. Doubtless he would 
have confessed today that the incredibilities of one age may be accepted routine 
in the next, but he laid it down as a guiding principle that “incredulity is the 
foundation of all knowledge.” So he anticipated Barthold Niebuhr in rejecting 
the early chapters of Livy as legendary; he laughed Romulus, Remus, and their 
alma mater wolf out of court; he suspected Tacitus of vengeful exaggerations in 
describing the vices of Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, and Caligula; he doubted 
Herodotus and Suetonius as retailers of hearsay, and he thought Plutarch too 
fond of anecdotes to be entirely reliable; but he accepted Thucydides, Xenophon, 
and Polybius as trustworthy historians. He was skeptical of monkish chronicles, 
but he praised Du Cange and the “careful” Tillemont and the “profound” 
Mabillon. He refused to continue the ancient custom of imaginary speeches, or 
the modern custom of historical “portraits.” He subordinated the individual in 
the general stream of ideas and events, and the only heroes he worshiped were 
those of the mind. 

In the Essai and elsewhere Voltaire suggested rather than formulated his 
philosophy of history. He wrote a “Philosophie de |’histoire,” and prefixed it to 
an edition of the Essai in 1765. He had an aversion to “systems” of thought, to 
all attempts to squeeze the universe into a formula; he knew that facts have 
sworn eternal enmity to generalizations; and perhaps he felt that any philosophy 
of history should follow and derive from, rather than precede and decide, the 
recital of events. Some wide conclusions, however, emerged from his narrative: 
that civilization preceded “Adam” and “the Creation” by many thousands of 
years; that human nature is fundamentally the same in all ages and lands, but is 
diversely modified by different customs; that climate, government, and religion 
are the basic determinants of these variations; that the “empire of custom is far 
larger than that of nature”;°° that chance and accident (within the universal rule 
of natural laws) play an important role in generating events; that history is made 
less by the genius of individuals than by the instinctive operations of human 
multitudes upon their environment; that in this way are produced, bit by bit, the 
manners, morals, economies, laws, sciences, and arts that make a civilization and 
produce the spirit of the times. “My principal end is always to observe the spirit 
of the times, since it is that which directs the great events of the world.”°' 

All in all, as Voltaire saw it in his “Récapitulation,” history (as generally 
written) was a bitter and tragic story. 


I have now gone through the immense scene of revolutions that the world has experienced since 
the time of Charlemagne; and to what have they tended? To desolation, and the loss of millions of 
lives! Every great event has been a capital misfortune. History has kept no account of times of peace 
and tranquillity; it relates only ravages and disasters.... All history, in short, is little else than a long 
succession of useless cruelties, ... a collection of crimes, follies, and misfortunes, anong which we 
have now and then met with a few virtues, and some happy times, as we see sometimes a few 
scattered huts in a barren desert.... As nature has placed in the heart of man interest, pride, and all 


the passions, it is no wonder that ... we meet with almost a continuous succession of crimes and 


disasters.°2 


This is a very dyspeptic picture, as if composed amid those fretful days in 
Berlin, or amid the indignities and frustrations of Frankfurt. The picture might 
have been brighter if Voltaire had spent more of his pages in reporting the 
history of literature, science, philosophy, and art. As the picture stands, one 
wonders why Voltaire went to so much trouble to depict it at such length. He 
would have answered: to shock the reader into conscience and thought, and to 
stir governments to remold education and legislation to form better men. We 
cannot change human nature, but we can modify its operations by saner customs 
and wiser laws. If ideas have changed the world, why may not better ideas make 
a better world? So, in the end, Voltaire moderated his pessimism with hope for 
the dissemination of reason as a patient agent in the progress of mankind. 

The faults of the Essai sur les moeurs were soon pointed out. Not only 
Nonnotte but Larcher, Guénée, and many others pounced upon its errors of fact, 
and the Jesuits had no trouble in exposing its distorting bias. Montesquieu 
agreed with them in this regard; “Voltaire,” he said, “is like the monks who write 
not for the sake of the subject that they treat, but for the glory of their order; he 
writes for his convent.”°’ Voltaire replied to his critics that he had stressed the 
sins of Christianity because others were still defending them; he quoted 
contemporary authors who commended the crusades against the Albigenses, the 
execution of Huss, even the Massacre of St. Bartholomew; the world surely 
needed a history that would brand these actions as crimes against humanity and 
morality.°*—Perhaps, with all his illuminating conception of how history should 
be written, Voltaire mistook the function of the historian; he sat in judgment on 
each person and event, and passed sentence on them like some Committee of 
Public Safety pledged to protect and advance the intellectual revolution. And he 
judged men not in terms of their own disordered time and restricted knowledge, 
but in the light of the wider knowledge that had come since their death. Written 
sporadically over a score of years, amid so many distracting enterprises and 
tribulations, the Essai lacked continuity of narrative and unity of form, and it did 
not quite integrate its parts into a consistent whole. 

But the merits of the Essai were numberless. Its range of knowledge was 


immense, and testified to sedulous research. Its bright style, weighted with 
philosophy and lightened with humor, raised it far above most works of history 
between Tacitus and Gibbon. Its general spirit alleviated its bias; the book is still 
warm with love of liberty, toleration, justice, and reason. Here again, after so 
many lifeless, credulous chronicles, historiography became an art. In one 
generation three more histories transformed past events into literature and 
philosophy: Hume’s History of England, Robertson’s History of the Reign of the 
Emperor Charles V, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire— all of 
them indebted to the spirit, and in part to the example, of Voltaire. Michelet 
wrote gratefully of the Essai as “this History which made all historiography, 
which begot all of us, critics and narrators alike.”°? And what are we doing here 
but walking in the path of Voltaire? 


When the Seven Years’ War ranged France against Frederick, Voltaire’s 
latent love of his country rose again, perhaps mingled with old memories of 
Frankfurt and a new distrust of Geneva. After d’Alembert’s article, and the 
retreat of the Geneva clergy from the audacities to which it had pledged them, 
Voltaire felt as unsafe in Switzerland as in France. When could he return to his 
native soil? 

For once fortune favored him. The Duc de Choiseul, who enjoyed the exile’s 
books, became minister of foreign affairs in 1758; Mme. de Pompadour, though 
in physical decline, was at the height of her influence, and had forgiven 
Voltaire’s gaucheries; now the French government, while the King dallied in his 
seraglio, could wink at the terrible heretic’s re-entry into France. In October, 
1758, he moved three and a half miles out of Switzerland, and became the 
patriarch of Ferney. He was sixty-four and still near death; but he ranged himself 
against the strongest power in Europe in the most basic conflict of the century. 


I. There were many Tronchins, chiefly: (1) Jean Robert, banker and procureur general of Geneva; (2) 
Jakob, councilor; (3) Francois, author and painter; (4) Theodore, physician. “Tronchin” will mean Theodore 
unless otherwise stated. 


II. It is still there (1965), much reduced in area, but maintained by the city of Geneva as the Institut et 
Musée Voltaire. 


III. It is now (1965) an art gallery, with some minor relics of Voltaire. 
IV. It was apparently Fénelon, not Voltaire, who said that “I’histoire n’est qu’une fable convenue” 
(history is nothing but a fable agreed upon).?” The agreement is not evident. 


BOOK IV 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING 
1715-89 


CHAPTER XV 


The Scholars 


I. THE INTELLECTUAL ENVIRONMENT 


THE growth of knowledge was impeded by inertia, superstition, persecution, 
censorship, and ecclesiastical control of education. These obstacles were weaker 
than before, but they were still far stronger than in an industrial civilization 
where the competition of individuals, groups, and nations compels men to search 
for new ideas and ways, new means for old ends. Most men in the eighteenth 
century moved in a slowly changing milieu where traditional responses and 
ideas usually sufficed for the needs of life. When novel situations and events did 
not readily lend themselves to natural explanations, the common mind ascribed 
them to supernatural causes, and rested. 

A thousand superstitions survived side by side with the rising enlightenment. 
Highborn ladies trembled at unfavorable horoscopes, or believed that a drowned 
child could be revived if a poor woman would light a candle and set it afloat in a 
cup to set fire to a bridge on the Seine. The Princesse de Conti promised the 
Abbé Leroux a sumptuous equipage if he would find her the philosopher’s stone. 
Julie de Lespinasse, after living for years with the skeptical scientist d’ Alembert, 
kept her faith in lucky and unlucky days. Fortunetellers lived on the credit given 
to their clairvoyance; so Mme. de Pompadour, the Abbé de Bernis, and the Duc 
de Choiseul secretly consulted Mme. Bontemps, who read the future in coffee 
grounds.' According to Montesquieu, Paris swarmed with magicians and other 
impostors who offered to ensure worldly success or eternal youth. The Comte de 
Saint-Germain persuaded Louis XV that the sick finances of France could be 
restored by secret methods of manufacturing diamonds and gold.* The Duc de 
Richelieu played with black magic—invoking Satan’s aid. The old Prince of 
Anhalt-Dessau, who won many battles for Prussia, did not believe in God, but if 
he met three old women on his way to hunt he would return home; it was “a bad 
time.”’ Thousands of people wore amulets or talismans to avert evils. A 
thousand magical prescriptions served as popular medicine. Religious relics 
could cure almost any ailment, and relics of Christ or the saints could be found 
anywhere—a bit of his raiment at Trier, his cloak at Turin and Laon, one of the 
nails of the True Cross in the Abbey of St.-Denis. In England the cause of the 


Stuart Pretenders was advanced by the widely held notion that they could by 
their touch cure scrofula—a power denied to the Hanoverian kings because they 
were “usurpers” not blessed by divine right. Most peasants were sure that they 
heard elves or fairies in the woods. The belief in ghosts was declining; but the 
learned Benedictine Dom Augustin Calmet wrote a history of vampires— 
corpses that went out of their graves at night to suck the blood of the living; this 
book was published with the approval of the Sorbonne.* 

The worst superstition of all, the belief in witchcraft, disappeared in this 
century, except for some local vestiges. In 1736 the “divines of the Associated 
Presbyteries” of Scotland passed a resolution reaffirming their belief in 
witchcraft; and as late as 1765 the most famous of English jurists, Sir William 
Blackstone, wrote in his Commentaries: “To deny the possibility, nay, actual 
existence, of witchcraft and sorcery is flatly to contradict the revealed word of 
God; ... the thing itself is a truth to which every nation in the world hath in its 
turn borne testimony.” Despite Blackstone and the Bible the English law that 
had made witchcraft a felony was repealed in 1736. No execution for witchcraft 
is recorded in France after 1718, none in Scotland after 1722; an execution in 
Switzerland in 1782 is the last recorded on the European Continent.° Gradually 
the increase of wealth and towns, the spread of education, the experiments of 
scientists, the appeals of scholars and philosophers reduced the role of devils and 
ghosts in human life and thought, and judges, defying popular fanaticism, 
refused to hear accusations of sorcery. Europe began to forget that it had 
sacrificed 100,000 men, women, and girls to just one of its superstitions.’ 

Meanwhile persecution of dissent by Church and state, by Catholics and 
Protestants, exerted its terrors to keep from the public mind any ideas that might 
disturb vested beliefs and powers. The Catholic Church claimed to have been 
established by the Son of God, therefore to be the depository and sole authorized 
interpreter of divine truth, therefore to have the right to suppress heresy. It 
concluded that outside the Church no one could be saved from eternal 
damnation. Had not Christ said, “He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved; he that believeth not shall be condemned’?’ So the Fourth Lateran 
Ecumenical Council, in 1215, had made it part of the fides definita— required 
every Catholic to believe—that “there is one universal Church of the faithful, 
outside which no one at all can be saved.”! 

Louis XV accepted this doctrine as logically derived from Scriptural texts, 
and as useful in molding a unified national mind. In 1732 the public exercise of 
Protestant worship in France was forbidden on pain of torture, the galleys, or 
death.° The Catholic population was more tolerant than its leaders; it condemned 
these savage penalties, and the edict was so laxly enforced that in 1744 the 


Huguenots of France dared to hold a national synod. But in 1767 the Sorbonne, 
the Faculty of Theology at the University of Paris, reiterated the old claim: “The 
prince has received the temporal sword in order to repress such doctrines as 
materialism, atheism, and deism, which cut the bonds of society and instigate 
crime, and also to crush every teaching threatening to shake the foundations of 
the Catholic faith.”'° In Spain and Portugal this policy was strictly enforced; in 
Italy, more leniently. In Russia the Orthodox Church required similar unanimity. 

Many Protestant states agreed with the Catholics on the necessity of 
persecution. In Denmark and Sweden the laws demanded adherence to the 
Lutheran faith; in practice other Protestants, and even Catholics, were 
unmolested, though they remained ineligible to hold public office. In 
Switzerland each canton was free to choose its own faith and enforce it. In 
Germany the rule that the people must follow the religion of the prince was 
increasingly ignored. In the United Provinces Protestant ecclesiastics rejected 
toleration as an invitation to religious indifference, but the laity refused to follow 
the clergy in this matter, and relative freedom from persecution made Holland a 
refuge for unorthodox ideas and publications. In England the laws allowed 
religious dissent, but they harassed Dissenters with social and_ political 
disabilities. Samuel Johnson declared in 1763 that “false doctrine should be 
checked on its first appearance; the civil power should unite with the Church in 
punishing those who dared to attack the established religion.”'' The British 
government occasionally burned books, or pilloried authors, that had questioned 
the fundamentals of the Christian faith; so Woolston was fined and jailed in 
1730, and in 1762 Peter Annet was sentenced to the pillory, then to a year’s 
imprisonment with hard labor, for his attacks on Christianity. The laws against 
Catholics were loosely administered in England, but in Ireland they were 
enforced with rigor until Lord Chesterfield, as lord lieutenant in 1745, refused to 
apply them; and in the second half of the eighteenth century some of the severe 
regulations were repealed. In general the theory of persecution was maintained 
by both the Catholic and the Protestant clergy till 1789, except where Catholics 
or Protestants were in the minority, but the practice of persecution declined as a 
new public opinion took form with the development of religious doubt. The 
instinct to persecute passed from religion to politics as the state replaced the 
Church as the guardian of unanimity and order and as the object of heretical 
dissent. 

Censorship of speech and press was generally more relaxed in Protestant than 
in Catholic countries; it was mildest in Holland and England. It was strict in 
most of the Swiss cantons. The city fathers of Geneva burned a few unorthodox 
books, but seldom took action against the authors themselves. In Germany 


censorship was handicapped by the multiplicity of states, each with its own 
official creed; a writer could move across a frontier from an unfriendly to a 
friendly or indifferent environment. In Prussia censorship was _ practically 
abolished by Frederick the Great, but was restored by his successor in 1786. 
Denmark, except for a brief interlude under Struensee, maintained censorship of 
books till 1849. Sweden forbade the publication of material critical of 
Lutheranism or the government; in 1764 the University of Uppsala issued a list 
of forbidden books; but in 1766 Sweden established full freedom of the press. 

In France censorship had broadened from precedent to precedent since 
Francis I, and was renewed by an edict of 1723: “No publishers or others may 
print or reprint, anywhere in the kingdom, any books without having obtained 
permission in advance by letters sealed with the Great Seal.” In 1741 there were 
seventy-six official censors. Before giving a book the permission et privilége du 
roi the censor was required to testify that the book contained nothing contrary to 
religion, public order, or sound morality. Even after being published with the 
royal imprimatur a book might be condemned by the Paris Parlement or the 
Sorbonne. In the first half of the eighteenth century the royal censorship was 
only loosely enforced. Thousands of books appeared without the privilége and 
with impunity; in many cases, especially when Malesherbes was chief censor 
(1750-63), an author received permission tacite—an informal pledge that the 
book in question might be printed without fear of prosecution. A book published 
without the permission of the government might be burned by the public 
executioner, while the author remained free; and if he was sent to the Bastille it 
was usually for a brief and genteel imprisonment.’ 

This era of relative toleration ended with the attempt of Damiens to 
assassinate Louis XV (January 5, 1757). In April a savage edict decreed death 
for “all those who shall be convicted of having written or printed any works 
intended to attack religion, to assail the royal authority, or to disturb the order 
and tranquillity of the realm.” In 1764 another decree forbade the publication of 
works on the finances of the state. Books, pamphlets, even prefaces to plays, 
were subjected to the most detailed scrutiny and control. Sentences varying from 
the pillory and flogging to nine years in the galleys were imposed for buying or 
selling copies of Voltaire’s La Pucelle or his Dictionnaire philosophique. In 
1762 d’Alembert wrote to Voltaire: “You cannot imagine what degree of fury 
the Inquisition has reached [in France]. The inspectors of thought ... delete from 
all books such words as superstition, indulgence, persecution.”'? Hatred grew 
tense on both sides of the conflict between religion and philosophy; what had 
begun as a campaign against superstition rose to the pitch of a war against 
Christianity. Revolution came in France, and not in eighteenth-century England, 


partly because censorship by state or Church, which was mild in England, was 
so strong in France that the imprisoned mind could expand only by the violent 
destruction of its bonds. 

The philosophes (i.e., those French philosophers who joined in the attack 
upon Christianity) protested against the censorship as condemning French 
thought to sterility. But they themselves sometimes asked the censor to check 
their opponents. So d’Alembert begged Malesherbes to suppress Fréron’s 
antiphilosophe periodical, L’ Année littéraire; Malesherbes, though pro- 
philosophes, refused.“ Voltaire asked the Queen to prohibit the performance of a 
parody on his play Sémiramis; she would not, but Pompadour did.'° 

Meanwhile the philosophes contrived a variety of ways to elude the 
censorship. They sent their manuscripts to foreign publishers, usually to 
Amsterdam, The Hague, or Geneva; thence their books, in French, were 
imported wholesale into France; almost every day forbidden books arrived by 
boat at Bordeaux or other points on the French coast or frontier. Disguised with 
innocent titles, they were peddled from street to street, from town to town. Some 
nobles not overfriendly to the centralized monarchy allowed such volumes to be 
sold in their territory.'® Voltaire’s correspondence, which unified the philosophic 
campaign, escaped much of the censorship because his friend Damilaville for a 
time held a post in the finance administration, and was able to countersign with 
the seal of the comptroller general the letters and packages of Voltaire and his 
associates.'’ Many government officials, some clergymen, read with pleasure the 
books that the government or the clergy had condemned. French authors of 
foreign-published volumes rarely put their names on the title page, and when 
they were accused of authorship they lied with a stout conscience; this was part 
of the game, sanctioned by the laws of war. Voltaire not only denied the 
authorship of several of his books, he sometimes foisted them upon dead people, 
and he confused the scent by issuing criticisms or denunciations of his own 
works. The game included devices of form or tricks of expression that helped to 
form the subtlety of French prose: double meanings, dialogues, allegories, 
stories, irony, transparent exaggeration, and, all in all, such delicate wit as no 
other literature has ever matched. The Abbé Galiani defined eloquence as the art 
of saying something without being sent to the Bastille. 

Only second to the censorship as an obstacle to free thought was the control 
of education by the clergy. In France the local curés taught or supervised the 
parish schools; secondary education was in the hands of the Jesuits, the 
Oratorians, or the Christian Brothers. All Europe acclaimed the Jesuits as 
teachers of classical languages and literatures, but they were less helpful in 
science. Many of the philosophes had had their wits sharpened by a Jesuit 


education. The University of Paris was dominated by priests far more 
conservative than the Jesuits. The University of Orléans, famous for law, and the 
University of Montpellier, famous for medicine, were relatively secular. It is 
significant that neither Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, Maupertuis, Helvétius, 
nor Buff on attended a university. The French mind, struggling to free itself from 
theological leading strings, flowered not in universities but in academies and 
salons. 

Learned academies had sprung up in this century in Berlin (1701), Uppsala 
(1710), St. Petersburg (1724), and Copenhagen (1743). In 1739 Linnaeus and 
five other Swedish scholars formed the Collegium Curiosum; in 1741 this was 
incorporated as the Kongliga Svenska Vetenskaps-academien, which became the 
Swedish Royal Academy. In France there were provincial academies in Orléans, 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Auxerre, Metz, Besancon, Dijon, Lyons, Caen, Rouen, 
Montauban, Angers, Nancy, Aix-en-Provence. The academies steered clear of 
heresy, but they encouraged science and experiment, and they tolerated and 
stimulated discussion; it was the prize competitions offered by the Dijon 
Academy in 1749 and 1754 that started Rousseau on his way toward the French 
Revolution. In Paris the French Academy of moribund Immortals was awakened 
from dogmatic slumbers by the election of Duclos (1746) and d’Alembert 
(1754); and the rise of Duclos to the strategic post of “permanent secretary” 
(1755) marked the capture of the Academy by the philosophes. 

Learmed journals added to the intellectual stimulation. One of the best was the 
Mémoires pour servir a l’histoire des sciences et des beaux-arts, edited by the 
Jesuits from 1701 to 1762, and known as the Journal de Trévoux from their 
publishing house at Trévoux, near Lyons; this was the most erudite and liberal of 
the religious publications. There were seventy-three periodicals in Paris alone, 
led by the Mercure de France and the Journal des savants. Two of Voltaire’s 
most effective and persistent enemies edited influential journals: Desfontaines 
founded the Nouvelles littéraires in 1721, and Fréron published the Année 
littéraire from 1754 to 1774. Germany followed suit with Brieve die neueste 
Literatur betreffend, which numbered Lessing and Moses Mendelssohn among 
its frequent contributors. In Italy the Giornale dei letterati covered science, 
literature, and art, while Caffé was a journal of opinion on the style of The 
Spectator. In Sweden Olof von Dalin made Svenska Argus a messenger of the 
Enlightenment. As nearly all these periodicals used the vernacular and were 
independent of ecclesiastical control, they were a rising leaven in the ferment of 
their time. 

Typical of the eighteenth century, as of our own, was a spreading eagerness 
for knowledge—precisely that intellectual lust which the Middle Ages had 


condemned as a sin of foolish pride. Authors responded with a zeal to make 
knowledge more widely available and intelligible. “Outlines” abounded; books 
like Mathematics Made Easy, The Essential Bayle, L’Esprit de Montaigne, and 
L’Esprit de Fontenelle strove to put science, literature, and philosophy a la 
portée de tout le monde— within the comprehension of all the world. More and 
more professors taught in the vernaculars, reaching audiences incapable of Latin. 
Libraries and museums were expanding, and were opening their treasures to 
students. In 1753 Sir Hans Sloane bequeathed to the British nation his collection 
of fifty thousand books, several thousand manuscripts, and a great number of 
pictures, coins, and antiquities; Parliament voted twenty thousand pounds to his 
heirs in recompense, and the collection became the nucleus of the British 
Museum. The Harleian and Cottonian collections of manuscripts, and the 
accumulated libraries of the kings of England were added; and in 1759 the great 
museum was opened to the public. In 1928 it had 3,200,000 printed volumes and 
56,000 manuscripts on its fifty-five miles of shelves. 

Finally, encyclopedias took form to gather, order, and transmit the new stores 
of knowledge to all who could read and think. There had been such works in the 
Middle Ages, as by Isidore, Bishop (c.600—636) of Seville, and Vincent of 
Beauvais (c.1190-C.1264). In the seventeenth century there had been Johann 
Heinrich Alsted’s Encyclopaedia (1630) and Louis Moreri’s Grand Dictionnaire 
historique (1674). Bayle’s Dictionnaire historique et critique (1697) was rather 
an assemblage of disturbing facts and suggestive theories than an encyclopedia, 
but it had more influence on the mind of educated Europe than any similar work 
before Diderot’s. At London, in 1728, Ephraim Chambers published in two 
volumes a Cyclopoedia, or an Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences; it 
omitted history, biography, and geography, but by its system of cross references, 
and in other ways, it gave a lead to the epochal Encyclopédie (1751 f.) of 
Diderot and d’Alembert. In 1771 there appeared in three volumes the first 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, or Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, “by 
a society of gentlemen in Scotland, printed in Edinburgh.” A second edition 
(1778) ran to ten volumes, and advanced upon its predecessors by including 
history and biography. So it has grown, from edition to edition, through two 
hundred years. How many of us have foraged in that harvest ten times a day, and 
pilfered from that treasury! 

By 1789 the middle classes in Western Europe were as well informed as the 
aristocracy and the clergy. Print had made its way. That, after all, was the basic 
revolution. 


I. THE SCHOLARLY REVELATION 


Classical scholarship was in modest decline from its peak under the Scaligers, 
Casaubon, Salmasius, and Bentley; but Nicolas Fréret upheld their tradition of 
scholarly devotion and far-reaching results. Admitted to the Académie Royale 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres at the age of twenty-six, he read to it in that 
year (1714) a paper, Sur l’Origine des Francs, which upset the proud legend that 
the Franks were “free” men coming from Greece or Troy; rather, they were 
South German barbarians. The Abbé Vertot denounced Fréret to the government 
as a libeler of the monarchy; the young scholar was sent to the Bastille for a 
short stay; thereafter he confined his researches to other lands than France. He 
drew up 1,375 maps illustrating ancient geography. He gathered illuminating 
data on the history of classic science and art, and on the origins of the Greek 
mythology. His eight volumes on ancient chronology corrected the epochal work 
of Joseph Justus Scaliger, and established Chinese chronology on lines accepted 
today; this was one of a thousand scholarly pinpricks that punctured the Biblical 
conception of history. 

A similar blow was struck at classic fables when Pouilly read before the same 
Academy (1722) a paper questioning Livy’s account of early Roman history. 
Lorenzo Valla had suggested such doubts on this point about 1440; Vico had 
developed them in 1721; but Pouilly’s wide research definitely discredited as 
legends the stories of Romulus and Remus, of the Horatii and the Curiatii; the 
way was made straight for the work of Barthold Niebuhr in the nineteenth 
century. Not quite within the temporal bounds of this chapter, but belonging to 
the eighteenth century, were the Prolegomena ad Homerum (1795), in which 
Friedrich Wolf disintegrated Homer into a whole school and dynasty of singers; 
and Richard Porson’s meticulous editions of Aeschylus and Euripides; and 
Joseph Eckhel’s Doctrina Numorum veterum (1792-98), which founded the 
science of numismatics. 

It was not till the discovery of Herculaneum that the world of classical 
scholarship felt again the ecstasy of such a revelation as had come through the 
humanists of the Renaissance. In 1738 some workmen preparing the foundations 
of a hunting lodge for King Charles IV of Naples unearthed by accident the ruins 
of Herculaneum; in 1748 a first inspection revealed some of the astonishing 
structures of Pompeii, also buried by the eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79; and in 
1752 the majestic temples built by Greek colonists at Paestum were recovered 
from the jungle growth of darkened centuries. The master engraver Piranesi 
described the excavated temples, palaces, and statues of Pompeii in etchings 
whose prints found eager purchasers everywhere in Europe. The result of these 


discoveries was a fervent revival of interest in ancient art, a strong impetus to the 
neoclassical movement led by Winckelmann, and an immense addition to 
modern knowledge of ancient ways. 


We must pause to acknowledge the debt of scholarship to monks who used 
their libraries and manuscript collections to make researches and compile 
records extremely helpful to the modern mind. The Benedictines of St.-Maur 
continued their old devotion to historical studies. Dom Bernard de Montfaucon 
founded the science of paleography with his Palaeographica graeca (1708); he 
illuminated ancient history by means of ancient art in his Antiquité expliquée et 
représentée en figures (ten volumes, 1719-24), and he tured his painstaking 
studies to his own country in five folio volumes, Les Monuments de la 
monarchic francaise (1729-33). Dom Antoine Rivet de la Grange began in 1733 
the Benedictine Histoire littéraire de la France, which served as progenitor and 
storehouse for all later histories of early French literature. The greatest of these 
eighteenth-century Benedictine scholars was Dom Augustin Calmet, whose 
monastery at Senones gave Voltaire asylum in 1754; Voltaire never ceased to 
profit, and sometimes he pilfered, from Calmet’s Commentaire littéral sur tous 
les livres de l’Ancien et du Nouveau Testament (1707-16). Despite certain 
shortcomings,'® these twenty-four volumes were acclaimed as a monument of 
erudition. Calmet wrote several other works of Biblical exegesis, followed 
Bossuet in composing an Histoire universelle (1735), and spent nearly all his 
waking hours in study and prayer. “Who is Madame de Pompadour?” he asked 
Voltaire in happy ignorance.’ He refused a bishopric, and wrote his own 
epitaph: “Hic jacet qui multum legit, scripsit, oravit; utinam bene! Amen” (Here 
lies one who read much, wrote much, prayed much; may it have been well! 
Amen).”° 

Some bold laics joined in Biblical criticism. The physician Jean Astruc, 
assuming the Mosaic author of the Pentateuch, studied its sources in his 
Conjectures sur les mémoires originaux dont il parait que Moise s’est servi pour 
composer le livre de la Genése (1753); here for the first time it was pointed out 
that the use of two different names for God, Yahveh and Elohim, indicated two 
original stories of the Creation, loosely and repetitiously combined in the Book 
of Genesis. Other Biblical students tried to calculate, on the basis of the 
Pentateuch, the date of the Creation, and arrived at two hundred diverse results. 
Orientalists disturbed the orthodox by quoting Egyptian chronology that claimed 
to go back thirteen thousand years, and Chinese calculations that Chinese 
civilization had lasted ninety thousand years. No one believed the Indian 
Brahmins who held that the world had existed through 326,669 ages, each of 


which had contained many centuries.”! 


The most audacious and far-reaching contribution to Biblical studies in the 
eighteenth century was made by a German professor of Oriental languages in the 
Hamburg Academy. Hermann Reimarus left at his death in 1768 a four- 
thousand-page manuscript on which he had labored for twenty years 
—Schutzschrift fiir die verniinftigen Verehrer Gottes” (Apology for the 
Rational Worshipers of God). No one dared publish it until Lessing issued 
(1774—78) seven portions of it as “fragments of an anonymous work [Fragmente 
eines Ungenannten] found at Wolfenbiittel” (where Lessing was librarian). 
Nearly all literate Germany except Frederick the Great rose in protest; even the 
liberal scholar Johann Semler called Lessing mad to serve as godfather to so 
devastating a criticism of orthodox beliefs. For in the seventh fragment, Von dem 
Zwecke Jesu and Seine Jiinge (On the Aim of Jesus and His Disciples), Reimarus 
not only rejected the miracles and resurrection of Christ, but pictured him as an 
earnest, lovable, deluded young Jew who was faithful to Judaism to the end, 
accepted the belief of some Jews that the world was soon to be destroyed, and 
based his ethical principles on this premise as a preparation for the event. 
Reimarus thought that Jesus interpreted the phrase “Kingdom of Heaven” in the 
sense then current among his people, as a coming kingdom of the Jews liberated 
from Rome.*? His despondent cry on the Cross, “My God, my God, why hast 
Thou abandoned me?,” was a confession of his humanity and his defeat. After 
his disappearance some of the Apostles transferred this promised kingdom to a 
life after death. In this sense it was not Christ but the Apostles who inaugurated 
Christianity. All in all, says Reimarus’ erudite interpreter, Albert Schweitzer, 
“his work is perhaps the most splendid achievement in the whole course of the 
historical investigation of the life of Jesus, for he was the first to grasp the fact 
that the world of thought in which Jesus moved was essentially 
eschatological”—based on the theory of an imminent end of the world.” 

From the study of Jewish antiquities scholars passed timidly to Oriental 
peoples that had rejected Christ or never heard his name. Galland’s French 
translation of the Arabian Nights (1704-17), de Reland’s Religion des 
Mahométans (1721), Burigny’s Histoire de la philosophie paienne (1724), 
Boulainvilliers’ Vie de Mahomet (1730), and Sale’s English translation of the 
Koran (1734) revealed Islam as not a world of barbarism but as the domain of a 
powerful rival creed, and of a moral order that seemed to work despite its 
concessions to the natural polygamy of mankind. Abraham Hyacinthe Anquetil- 
Duperron opened another realm by translating the Scriptures of the Parsees. He 
was attracted by reading in a Paris library some extracts from the Zend-Avesta; 


he abandoned his preparation for the priest-hood, and resolved to explore at first 
hand the sacred books of the East, Too poor to buy passage, he enlisted, aged 
twenty-three (1754), as a soldier in a French expedition to India. Arrived at 
Pondicherry, he quickly learned to read modern Persian; at Chandernagor he 
took up Sanskrit; at Surat he persuaded a Parsee priest to teach him Pahlavi and 
Zend. In 1762 he returned to Paris with 180 Oriental manuscripts and set himself 
to translate them; meanwhile he lived on bread, cheese, and water, and avoided 
marriage as an impossible expense. In 1771 he published his French version of 
the Zend-Avesta, and fragments of other books of the Parsees; and in 1804 he 
issued Les Oupanichads. Slowly the awareness of non-Christian religions and 
moral codes shared in undermining the dogmatism of European faiths. 

Of these ethnic revelations the most influential was the opening up of Chinese 
history and philosophy by European missionaries, travelers, and scholars. It had 
begun with Marco Polo’s return to Venice in 1295; it was advanced by French 
and English translations (1588) of the Jesuit Father Juan Gonzales de Mendoza’s 
Historia del reino de la China (Lisbon, 1584), and with Hakluyt’s English 
translation, in his Voyages (1589-1600), of a Latin treatise, Of the Kingdom of 
China (Macao, 1590). The new influence appeared in Montaigne’s essay “Of 
Experience” (1591?): “China, in whose realm the government and the arts, 
without any knowledge of our own institutions, surpass these in many points of 
excellence.” In 1615 the Jesuit Nicolas Trigault published his account De 
Christiana expeditione apud Sinas; it was soon translated into French, and into 
English in Purchas his Pilgrimes (1625). Trigault and others lauded the Chinese 
system of making specific and detailed education a prerequisite for public office, 
of admitting all classes of the male population to examination for office, and of 
submitting all governmental agencies to periodical inspection. Another Jesuit, 
the amazing polymath Athanasius Kircher, published in 1670 a veritable 
encyclopedia, China illustrata, in which he praised the Chinese government as 
administered by philosopher-kings.*° 

The Jesuits gave generous commendation to Chinese religion and philosophy. 
Trigault reported that the educated Chinese conceived God as the soul of the 
world, and the world as his body; Spinoza, who held a similar view, could have 
read this idea in a book published in Amsterdam in 1649; his Latin teacher Frans 
van den Enden had this book in his library.*° In 1622 the Jesuits published a 
Latin translation of Confucius as Sapientia sinica; in a further summary, 
Confucius Sinarum philosophus (1687), they called the Confucian ethics “the 
excellentest morality that ever was taught, a morality which might be said to 
proceed from the school of Jesus Christ.”*” In Mémoires de la Chine (1696) the 
Jesuit Louis Le Comte wrote that the Chinese people had “for two thousand 


years preserved the knowledge of the true God” and had “practiced the purest 
moral code while Europe was yet steeped in error and corruption”;*® this book 
was condemned by the Sorbonne. In 1697 Leibniz, cautious politically but alert 
to every breeze in the intellectual atmosphere, published his Novissima Sinaica 
(“the latest news from China”). He rated Europe as excelling China in science 
and philosophy, yet who would formerly have believed that there is a people that 
surpasses us in its principles of civil life? And this, nevertheless, we now 
experience in the case of the Chinese ... in ethics and politics. For it is 
impossible to describe how beautifully everything in the laws of the Chinese, 
more than in those of other peoples, is directed to the achievement of public 
tranquillity.... The state of our affairs, as corruptions spread among us without 
measure, seems to me such that it would appear almost necessary that Chinese 
missionaries should be sent to us to teach us the use and practice of natural 
religion, just as we send missionaries to them to teach them revealed religion. 
And so I believe that if a wise man were chosen to pass judgment ... upon the 
excellence of peoples, he would award the golden apple to the Chinese—except 
that we should have the better of them in one supreme but superhuman thing, 
namely, the divine gift of the Christian religion.” 


Leibniz urged the academies of Europe to gather information about China, 
and he helped persuade the French government to send accomplished Jesuit 
scholars to join the mission in China and make factual reports. In 1735 Jean 
Baptiste du Halde summarized these and other data in his Description ... de 
l’empire de la Chine; a year later this was translated into English; in both France 
and England it had wide influence. Du Halde was the first to give Mencius a 
European reputation. By the middle of the eighteenth century Bossuet’s Histoire 
universelle had been discredited by the revelation of old, extensive, and 
enlightened cultures which his “universal” history had almost ignored; and the 
way was open for Voltaire’s larger perspective of the story of civilization. 

The results of these enthusiastic exaggerations appeared in European 
customs, arts, manners, literature, and philosophy. In 1739 the Marquis d’ Argens 
published a series of Lettres chinoises by an imaginary Chinese, criticizing 
European institutions and ways; in 1757 Horace Walpole amused England with a 
“Letter from Xo Ho, a Chinese Philosopher”; in 1760 Goldsmith used the same 
device in his Citizen of the World. When the Emperor Joseph II in person 
plowed a piece of land, he was imitating a custom of the Chinese emperors.”° 
When the fine ladies of Paris opened their parasols against the sun, they were 
displaying a pretty contraption introduced into France from China by the 
Jesuits;*' toward the end of the eighteenth century the umbrella evolved from the 


parasol. Chinese porcelain and Japanese lacquer had in the seventeenth century 
become prized possessions in European homes; Chinese wallpaper, in which the 
small units, properly placed, made a single large pictorial pattern, captured 
English fancy toward 1700; Chinese furniture entered English homes about 
1750. All through the eighteenth century the taste for chinoiseries—articles of 
Chinese make or style—characterized English and French decoration, ran 
through Italy and Germany, entered into rococo ornament, and became so 
compulsive a fashion that a dozen satirists rose to challenge its tyranny. Chinese 
silk became a symbol of status; Chinese gardens spread over Western Europe; 
Chinese firecrackers burned European thumbs.” Gozzi’s Turandot was a 
Chinese fantasy. A dozen plays with a Chinese background appeared on the 
English stage; and Voltaire developed his Orphelin de la Chine from a Chinese 
drama in the third volume of Du Halde.”* 

Chinese influence on Western thought was keenest in France, where the 
esprits forts seized upon it as another weapon against Christianity. They rejoiced 
to find that Confucius was a freethinker rather than a displaced Jesuit. They 
proclaimed that the Confucian ethic proved the practicability of a moral code 
independent of supernatural religion.** Bayle pointed out (1685) that a Chinese 
emperor was giving free scope to Catholic missionaries while Louis XIV, 
revoking Henry IV’s tolerant Edict of Nantes, was enforcing religious 
conformity through the barbarous violence of dragonnades. Misinterpreting the 
Confucians as atheists, Bayle cited them as disproving the argument from 
universal consent for the existence of God.*? Montesquieu stood his ground 
against the Oriental tide, called the Chinese emperors despots, denounced 
dishonest Chinese merchants, exposed the poverty of the Chinese masses, and 
predicted tragic results from overpopulation in China.*° Quesnay tried to answer 
Montesquieu in Le Despotisme de la Chine (1767), praised it as “enlightened 
despotism,” and cited Chinese models for needed reforms in French economy 
and government. Turgot, skeptical of the Chinese utopia, commissioned two 
Chinese Catholic priests in France to go to China and seek factual answers to 
fifty-two questions; their report encouraged a more realistic appraisal of good 
and bad in Chinese life.°” 

Voltaire read extensively and eagerly on China. He gave Chinese civilization 
the first three chapters in his Essai sur les moeurs; and in his Dictionnaire 
philosophique he called China “the finest, the most ancient, the most extensive, 
the most populous and well-regulated kingdom on earth.’”*® His admiration for 
Chinese government shared in inclining him to the belief that the best hope for 
social reform lay in despotisme éclairé, by which he meant enlightened 
monarchy. Like several other Frenchmen, and like the German philosopher 


Wolff, he was ready to canonize Confucius, who “had taught the Chinese people 
the principles of virtue five hundred years before the founding of Christianity.”* 
Voltaire, famous for his good manners, thought the decorum, self-restraint, and 
quiet peaceableness of the Chinese a model for his excitable countrymen,” and 
perhaps for himself. When two poems by the current Chinese Emperor, Ch’ien 
Lung (r. 1736-96), were translated into French, Voltaire responded in verse. The 
Emperor sent him a porcelain vase. 

European acquaintance with alien faiths and institutions was a powerful 
factor in weakening Christian theology. The news from Persia, India, Egypt, 
China, and America led to an endless series of embarrassing questions. How, 
asked Montesquieu, could one choose the true religion out of two thousand 
different faiths?*! How, asked a hundred others, could the world have been 
created in 4004 B.c when in 4000 B.c China already had a developed civilization? 
Why had China no record or tradition of Noah’s Flood, which, according to the 
Bible, had covered the whole earth? Why had God confined his Scriptural 
revelation to a small nation in western Asia if he had intended it for mankind? 
How could anyone believe that outside the Church there would be no salvation? 
—were all those billions who had lived in India, China, and Japan now roasting 
in hell? The theologians struggled to answer these and similar questions with a 
mountain of distinctions and explanations, but the structure of dogma 
nevertheless showed new cracks day by day, often as the result of missionary 
reports; sometimes it seemed that the Jesuits in China had been converted to 
Confucius instead of converting the Chinese to Christ. 

And was it not by the science they brought, rather than by the theology they 
taught, that those cultured Jesuits had won so many friends among the Chinese? 


I. Una est fidelium universalis Ecclesia, extra quam nullus omnino salvatur. Pope Pius IX reaffirmed the 
doctrine in his encyclical of August 10, 1863: “The Catholic dogma is well known, namely, that no one can 
be saved outside the Catholic Church [Notissimum est catholicum dogma neminem scilicet extra catholicam 
ecclesiam posse salvari].” (Catholic Encyclopedia, II, 753b.) It is fair to add that recent Catholic theology 
softens the dogma. “The doctrine ... summed up in the phrase Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus ... does not 
mean that none can be saved except those who are in visible communion with the Church. The Catholic 
Church has ever taught that nothing else is needed to obtain justification than an act of perfect charity and 
of contrition. Whoever, under the impulse of actual grace, elicits these acts receives immediately the gift of 
sanctifying grace, and is numbered among the children of God. Should he die in these dispositions he will 
assuredly attain heaven.” (Ibid., 752b.) 


CHAPTER XVI 


The Scientific Advance! 
1715-89 


I. THE EXPANDING QUEST 


SCIENCE too was offering a new revelation. The growth of science—of its 
pursuit, its methods, its findings, its successful predictions and productions, its 
power, and its prestige—is the positive side of that basic modern development 
whose negative side is the decline of supernatural belief. Two priesthoods came 
into conflict: the one devoted to the molding of character through religion, the 
other to the education of the intellect through science. The first priesthood 
predominates in ages of poverty or disaster, when men are grateful for spiritual 
comfort and moral order; the second in ages of progressive wealth, when men 
incline to limit their hopes to the earth. 

It is customary to rank the eighteenth century below the seventeenth in 
scientific achievements; and certainly there are no figures here that tower like 
Galileo or Newton, no accomplishments commensurate with the enlargement of 
the known universe or the cosmic extension of gravitation, or the formulation of 
calculus, or the discovery of the circulation of the blood. And yet, what a galaxy 
of stars brightens the scientific scene in the eighteenth century!—Euler and 
Lagrange in mathematics, Herschel and Laplace in astronomy, d’Alembert, 
Franklin, Galvani, and Volta in physics, Priestley and Lavoisier in chemistry, 
Linnaeus in botany, Buffon and Lamarck in biology, Haller in physiology, John 
Hunter in anatomy, Condillac in psychology, Jenner and Boerhaave in medicine. 
The multiplying academies gave more and more of their time and funds to 
scientific research. The universities increasingly admitted science to their 
curriculums; between 1702 and 1750 Cambridge established chairs in anatomy, 
astronomy, botany, chemistry, geology, and “experimental philosophy”—i.e., 
physics. Scientific method became more rigorously experimental. The 
nationalistic animosity that had tamished the International of the Mind in the 
controversy between Newton and Leibniz subsided, and the new priesthood 
joined hands across frontiers, theologies, and wars to explore the expanding 
unknown. Recruits came from every class, from the impoverished Priestley and 
the foundling d’Alembert to the titled Buffon and the millionaire Lavoisier. 
Kings and princes entered the quest: George III took up botany, John V 


astronomy, Louis XVI physics. Amateurs like Montesquieu and Voltaire, 
women like Mme. du Chatelet and the actress Mile. Clairon labored or played in 
laboratories, and Jesuit scientists like Boscovich strove to unite the old faith and 
the new. 

Not till our own explosive times did science enjoy such popularity and honor. 
The éclat of Newton’s discoveries in mathematics, mechanics, and astronomy 
had raised the heads of scientists everywhere in Europe. They could not rise to 
be master of the mint, but on the Continent, after 1750, they were welcomed in 
scented society and rubbed wigs with lords and dukes. In Paris the lecture halls 
of science were crowded by eager listeners of all sexes and ranks. Goldsmith, 
visiting Paris in 1755, reported, “I have seen as bright a circle of beauty at the 
chemical lectures of Rouelle as gracing the court of Versailles.”’ Fashionable 
women kept books of science on their dressing tables, and, like Mme. de 
Pompadour, had their portraits painted with squares and telescopes at their feet. 
People lost interest in theology, they sloughed off the other world while 
cherishing their superstitions. Science became the mode and mood of an age that 
moved in a complex stream of hectic change to its catastrophic end. 


Il. MATHEMATICS 


1. Euler 


Change was now slow in mathematics because so much had already been 
done in that field through five millenniums that Newton seemed to have left no 
other regions to conquer. For a while, after his death (1727), a reaction set in 
against the assumptions and abstruseness of calculus. Bishop Berkeley, in a 
vigorous critique (The Analyst, 1734), assailed these as quite equaling the 
mysteries of metaphysics and theology, and taunted the followers of science with 
“submitting to authority, taking things on trust, and believing points 
inconceivable,” precisely as had been charged against the followers of religious 
faith. Mathematicians have been as hard put to answer him on this head as 
materialists have been to refute his idealism. 

However, mathematics built bridges, and the pursuit of numbers continued. In 
England Abraham Demoivre, Nicholas Saunderson, and Brook Taylor, and in 
Scotland Colin Maclaurin, developed the Newtonian form of calculus. Demoivre 
advanced the mathematics of chance and of life annuities; being of French birth 
and English residence, he was chosen by the Royal Society of London (1712) to 
arbitrate the rival claims of Newton and Leibniz to the invention of infinitesimal 


calculus. Saunderson became blind at the age of one; he learned to carry on long 
and complicated mathematical problems mentally; he was appointed professor of 
mathematics at Cambridge at the age of twenty-nine (1711), and wrote an 
Algebra that won international acclaim; we shall see how his career fascinated 
Diderot. Taylor left his name on a basic theorem of calculus, and Maclaurin 
showed that a liquid mass rotating on its axis would take an ellipsoidal form. 

In Basel the Bernoulli family continued through three generations to produce 
distinguished scientists. Protestant in faith, the family had fled from Antwerp 
(1583) to avoid the atrocities of Alva. Two of seven Bernoulli mathematicians 
belong to the age of Louis XIV; a third, Johann I (1667-1748), overspread two 
reigns. Daniel (1700-82) became professor of mathematics at St. Petersburg at 
the age of twenty-five, but returned eight years later to teach anatomy, botany, 
physics, and finally philosophy in the University of Basel; he left works on 
calculus, acoustics, and astronomy, and almost founded mathematical physics. 
His brother Johann II (1710-90) taught rhetoric and mathematics, and left his 
mark on the theory of heat and light. Daniel won prizes of the Académie des 
Sciences ten times, Johann thrice. Of Johann’s sons, Johann III (1744-1807) 
became astronomer royal at the Berlin Academy, and Jakob II (1758?—89) 
taught physics at Basel, mathematics at St. Petersburg. This remarkable family 
spanned the curriculum, the century, and the Continent. 

Leonhard Euler, pupil of Johann Bernoulli I and friendly rival of Daniel, 
stands out as the most versatile and prolific mathematician of his time. Born at 
Basel in 1707, dying at St. Petersburg in 1783, eminent in mathematics, 
mechanics, optics, acoustics, hydrodynamics, astronomy, chemistry, and 
medicine, and knowing half the Aeneid by heart, he illustrated the uses of 
diversity and the scope of the human mind. In three major treatises on calculus 
he freed the new science from the geometric placenta in which it had been born, 
and established it as algebraic calculus—“analysis.” To these classics he added 
works on algebra, mechanics, astronomy, and music; however, his Tentamen 
novae Theoriae Musicae (1729) “contained too much geometry for musicians, 
and too much music for geometers.”” With all his science he retained his 
religious faith to the end. 

When Daniel Bernoulli moved to St. Petersburg he promised to get Leonhard 
a post in the Academy there. The youth went, aged twenty; and when Daniel left 
Russia (1733) Euler succeeded him as head of the mathematical section. He 
astonished his fellow Academicians by computing in three days astronomical 
tables that were expected to require several months. On this and other tasks he 
worked so intensely, night and day and by poor light, that in 1735 he lost the 
sight of his right eye. He married, and began at once to add and multiply, while 


death subtracted; of his thirteen children eight died young. His own life was not 
safe in a capital racked with political intrigue and assassinations. In 1741 he 
accepted an invitation from Frederick the Great to join the Berlin Academy; 
there, in 1759, he succeeded Maupertuis in charge of mathematics. Frederick’s 
mother liked him, but found him strangely reticent. “Why don’t you speak to 
me?” she asked. “Madame,” he replied, “I come from a country where if you 
speak you are hanged.”’ The Russians, however, could be gentlemen. They 
continued his salary for a long time after his departure; and when a Russian 
army, invading Brandenburg, pillaged Euler’s farm, the general indemnified him 
handsomely, and the Empress Elizabeth Petrovna added to the sum. 

The history of science honors Euler first for his work in calculus, and 
especially for his systematic treatment of the calculus of variations. He advanced 
both geometry and trigonometry as branches of analysis. He was the first to 
distinctly conceive the notion of a mathematical function, which is now the heart 
of mathematics. In mechanics he formulated the general equations that still bear 
his name. In optics he was the first to apply calculus to the vibrations of light, 
and to formulate the curve of vibration as dependent upon elasticity and density. 
He deduced the laws of refraction analytically, and made those studies in the 
dispersion of light that prepared for the construction of achromatic lenses. He 
shared in the international enterprise of finding longitude at sea by charting the 
position of the planets and the phases of the moon; his approximate solution 
helped John Harrison to draw up successful lunar tables for the British 
Admiralty. 

In 1766 Catherine the Great asked Euler to return to St. Petersburg. He did, 
and she treated him royally. Soon after his arrival he became totally blind. His 
memory was so accurate, and his speed of calculation so great, that he continued 
to produce almost as actively as before. Now he dictated his Complete 
Introduction to Algebra to a young tailor who, when this began, knew nothing of 
mathematics beyond simple reckoning; this book gave to algebra the form that it 
retained to our time. In 1771 a fire destroyed Euler’s home; the blind 
mathematician was saved from the flames by a fellow Swiss from Basel, Peter 
Grimm, who carried him on his shoulders to safety. Euler died in 1783, aged 
seventy-six, from a stroke suffered while playing with a grandson. 


2. Lagrange 


Only one man surpassed him in his century and science, and that was his 
protégé. Joseph Louis Lagrange was one of eleven children born to a French 


couple domiciled in Turin; of these eleven he alone survived infancy. He was 
turned from the classics to science by reading a memoir addressed by Halley to 
the Royal Society of London; at once he devoted himself to mathematics, and 
soon with such success that at the age of eighteen he was professor of geometry 
at the Turin Artillery Academy. From his students, nearly all older than himself, 
he organized a research society that grew into the Turin Academy of Science. At 
nineteen he sent to Euler a new method for treating the calculus of variations; 
Euler replied that this procedure solved difficulties which he himself had been 
unable to overcome. The kindly Swiss delayed making public his own results, 
“so as not to deprive you of any part of the glory which is your due.”* Lagrange 
announced his method in the first volume issued by the Turin Academy (1759). 
Euler, in his own memoir on the calculus of variations, gave the younger man 
full credit; and in that year 1759 he had him elected a foreign member of the 
Berlin Academy, at the age of twenty-three. When Euler left Prussia he 
recommended Lagrange as his successor at the Academy; d’Alembert warmly 
seconded the proposal; and in 1766 Lagrange moved to Berlin. He greeted 
Frederick II as “the greatest king in Europe”; Frederick welcomed him as “the 
greatest mathematician in Europe.” This was premature, but it soon became 
true. The friendly relations among the leading mathematicians of the eighteenth 
century—Euler, Lagrange, Clairaut, d’Alembert, and Legendre—form a pleasant 
episode in the history of science. 

During his twenty years at Berlin Lagrange gradually put together his 
masterpiece, Mécanique analytique. Incidentally to this basic enterprise he 
delved into astronomy, and offered a theory of Jupiter’s satellites and an 
explanation of lunar librations—alterations in the visible portions of the moon. 
In 1786 Frederick the Great died, and was succeeded by Frederick William I, 
who cared little for science. Lagrange accepted an invitation from Louis XVI to 
join the Académie des Sciences; he was given comfortable quarters in the 
Louvre, and became a special favorite of Marie Antoinette, who did what she 
could to lighten his frequent spells of melancholy. He brought with him the 
manuscript of Mécanique analytique, but he could find no publisher for so 
difficult a printing problem in a city seething with revolution. His friends Adrien 
Legendre and the Abbé Marie finally prevailed upon a printer to undertake the 
task, but only after the abbé had promised to buy all copies unsold after a stated 
date. When the book that summed up his life work was placed in Lagrange’s 
hands (1788), he did not care to look at it; he was in one of those periodic 
depressions in which he lost all interest in mathematics, even in life. For two 
years the book remained unopened on his desk. 

The Mécanique analytique is rated by general consent as the summit of 


eighteenth-century mathematics. Second only to the Principia in their field, it 
advanced upon Newton’s book by using “analysis”—algebraic calculus—instead 
of geometry in the discovery and exposition of solutions; said the preface, “No 
diagrams will be found in this work.” By this method Lagrange reduced 
mechanics to general formulas—the calculus of variations—from which specific 
equations could be derived for each particular problem; these general equations 
still dominate mechanics, and bear his name. Ernst Mach described them as one 
of the greatest contributions ever made to the economy of thought.° They raised 
Alfred North Whitehead to religious ecstasy: “The beauty and almost divine 
simplicity of these equations is such that these formulae are worthy to rank with 
those mysterious symbols which in ancient times were held directly to indicate 
the Supreme Reason at the base of all things.”’” 

When the Revolution broke out with the fall of the Bastille (July 14, 1789), 
Lagrange, as a favorite of royalty, was advised to return to Berlin; he refused. He 
had always sympathized with the oppressed, but he had no faith in the ability of 
revolution to escape the results of the natural inequality of men. He was horrified 
by the massacres of September, 1792, and the execution of his friend Lavoisier, 
but his moody silence saved him from the guillotine. When the Ecole Normale 
was opened (1795) Lagrange was put in charge of mathematics; when that 
school was closed and the Ecole Polytechnique was established (1797), he was 
its first professor; the mathematical basis and bent of French education are part 
of Lagrange’s enduring influence. 

In 1791 a committee was appointed to devise a new system of weights and 
measures; Lagrange, Lavoisier, and Laplace were among its first members; two 
of this trinity were “purged” after three months, and Lagrange became the 
leading spirit in formulating the metric system. The committee chose as the basis 
of length a quadrant of the earth—a quarter of the great circle passing around the 
earth at sea level through the poles; one ten-millionth of this was taken as the 
new unit of length, and was called a métre—a meter. A subcommittee chose as 
the new unit of weight a gram: the weight of distilled water, at zero temperature 
centigrade, occupying a cube each side of which measured one centimeter—one 
hundredth of a meter. In this way all lengths and weights were based upon one 
physical constant, and upon the number ten. There were still many defenders of 
the duodecimal system, which took twelve as its base, as in England and 
generally in our measurement of time. Lagrange stood firmly for ten, and had his 
way. The metric system was adopted by the French government on November 
25, 1792, and remains, with some modifications, as perhaps the most lasting 
result of the French Revolution. 

Romance brightened Lagrange’s advancing age. When he was fifty-six a girl 


of seventeen, daughter of his friend the astronomer Lemonnier, insisted on 
marrying him and devoting herself to mitigating his hypochondria. Lagrange 
yielded, and became so grateful for her love that he accompanied her to balls and 
musicales. He had learned to like music—which is a trick that mathematics plays 
upon the ear—because “it isolates me. I hear the first three measures; at the 
fourth I distinguish nothing; I give myself up to my thoughts; nothing interrupts 
me; and it is thus that I solve more than one difficult problem.”® 

As the fever of revolution subsided, France complimented itself on having 
exempted the supreme mathematician of the age from the guillotine. In 1796 
Talleyrand was sent to Turin to wait in state upon Lagrange’s father and tell him, 
“Your son, whom Piedmont is proud to have produced, and France to possess, 
has done honor to all mankind by his genius.”” Napoleon, between campaigns, 
liked to talk with the mathematician-become-philosopher. 

The old man’s interest in mathematics revived when (1810-13) he revised 
and enlarged the Mécanique analytique for its second edition. But as usual he 
worked too hard and fast; spells of dizziness weakened him; once his wife found 
him unconscious on the floor, his head bleeding from a cut caused by his fall 
against the edge of a table. He realized that his physical resources were running 
out, but he accepted this gradual disintegration as normal and reasonable. To 
Monge and others who attended him he said: 


“T was very ill yesterday, my friends. I felt I was going to die. My body grew weaker little by 
little; my intellectual and physical faculties were extinguished insensibly. I observed the well- 
graduated progression of the diminution of my strength, and I came to the end without sorrow, 


without regrets, and by a very gentle decline. Death is not to be dreaded, and when it comes without 


pain it is a last function which is not unpleasant.... Death is the absolute repose of the body.”!° 


He died on April 10, 1813, aged seventy-five, mourning only that he had to 
leave his faithful wife to the hazards of that age, when it seemed that all the 
world was in arms against France. 

His friends Gaspard Monge and Adrien Legendre carried into the nineteenth 
century those mathematical researches which provided the foundations of 
industrial advance. The work of Legendre (1752-1833) belongs to the post- 
Revolution age; we merely salute him on our way. Monge was the son of a 
peddler and knife-grinder; our notion of French poverty is checked when we see 
this simple workingman sending three sons through college. Gaspard took all 
available prizes in school. At fourteen he built a fire engine; at sixteen he 
declined the invitation of his Jesuit teachers to join their order; instead he 
became professor of physics and mathematics in the Ecole Militaire at Méziéres. 
There he formulated the principles of descriptive geometry—a system of 


presenting three-dimensional figures on one descriptive plane. The procedure 
proved so useful in designing fortifications and other constructions that for 
fifteen years the French army forbade him to divulge it publicly. Then (1794) he 
was allowed to teach it at the Ecole Normale in Paris. Lagrange, attending his 
lecture there, marveled like Moliére’s Jourdain: “Before hearing Monge, I did 
not know that I knew descriptive geometry.”'' Monge served the embattled 
republic well, and rose to be minister of the marine. Napoleon entrusted many 
confidential missions to him. After the restoration of the Bourbons Monge was 
reduced to insecurity and poverty. When he died (1818) his students at the Ecole 
Polytechnique were forbidden to attend his funeral. The next moming they 
marched in a body to the cemetery and laid a wreath upon his grave. 


III. PHYSICS 


1. Matter, Motion, Heat, and Light 


Mathematics grew because it was the basic and indispensable tool of all 
science, reducing experience and experiment to quantitative formulations that 
made possible precise prediction and practical control. The first step was to 
apply it to matter in general: to discover the regularities and establish the “laws” 
of energy, motion, heat, sound, light, magnetism, electricity; here were mysteries 
enough waiting to be explored. 

Pierre Louis Moreau de Maupertuis abandoned a career in the French army to 
devote himself to science. He preceded Voltaire in introducing Newton to 
France, and in appreciating and instructing Mme. du Chatelet. In 1736, as we 
shall see, he directed an expedition to Lapland to measure a degree of the 
meridian. In 1740 he accepted an invitation to visit Frederick II; he followed 
Frederick into the battle of Mollwitz (1741), was captured by the Austrians, but 
was soon released. In 1745 he joined the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, and a 
year later he became its president. To the Paris Académie des Sciences in 1744, 
and to the Berlin Academy in 1746, he expounded his principle of least action: 
“Whenever any change occurs in nature, the quantity of action employed for this 
change is always the least possible.” This, he thought, proved a rational order in 
nature, and therefore the existence of a rational God.'’? Euler and Lagrange 
developed the principle, and in our own time it played a part in the quantum 
theory. In an Essai de cosmologie (1750) Maupertuis revived an indestructible 
heresy: while still recognizing design in nature, he confessed to seeing in it also 
signs of stupidity or evil, as if a demon were competing with a benevolent deity 


in the management of the cosmos.’ Maupertuis might have agreed with his 
merciless enemy Voltaire that St. Augustine should have remained a 
Manichaean. 

We have noted the birth of d’Alembert as the unpremeditated issue of a 
passing contact between an artilleryman and an ex-nun. The Paris police found 
him, a few hours old, on the steps of the Church of St.-Jean-le-Rond (1717); they 
had him baptized Jean Baptiste Le Rond, and sent him to a nurse in the country. 
His father, the Chevalier Destouches, claimed him, gave him (for reasons 
unknown to us) the name d’Arembert, and paid Mme. Rousseau, a glazier’s wife, 
to adopt the child. She proved a model stepmother, and Jean a model and 
precocious boy. When he was seven the father proudly displayed him to the 
mother, Mme. de Tencin, but she decided that her career as mistress and 
salonniére would be impeded by accepting him. She contributed nothing to his 
support, so far as we know, but the Chevalier, before dying in 1726, left him an 
annuity of twelve hundred livres. 

Jean studied at the Collége des Quatre-Nations, then at the University of 
Paris, where he received the degree in law. There, about 1738, he changed his 
name from d’Arembert to d’Alembert. Tiring of law, he turned to medicine; but 
an incidental interest in mathematics became a passion: “mathematics,” he said, 
“was for me my mistress.”'* He continued till he was forty-eight to live with 
Mme. Rousseau, looking upon her gratefully as his only mother. She thought it 
disgraceful that a man should so abandon himself to study and show no 
economic itch. “You will never be anything better than a philosopher,” she 
mourned, adding, “And what is a philosopher? ’Tis a madman who torments 
himself all his life so that people may talk about him when he is dead.”!” 

Probably his inspiring motives were not a desire for posthumous fame but a 
proud rivalry with established savants, and that beaver instinct which takes 
delight in building, in forging order upon a chaos of materials or ideas. In any 
case he began at twenty-two to submit papers to the Académie des Sciences: one 
on integral calculus (1739), another on the refraction of light (1741); this gave 
the earliest explanation of the bending of light rays in passing from one fluid to 
another of greater density; for this the Académie admitted him to “adjoint” 
membership. Two years later he published his main scientific work, Traité de 
dynamique, which sought to reduce to mathematical equations all problems of 
matter in motion; this anticipated by forty-two years Lagrange’s superior 
Mécanique analytique; it keeps historical significance because it formulated the 
basic theorem now known as “D’Alembert’s principle,” too technical for our 
general digestion, but immensely helpful in mechanical calculations. He applied 
it in a Traité de l’équilibre et du mouvement des fluides (1744); this so impressed 


the Académie that it awarded him a pension of five hundred livres, which must 
have appeased Mme. Rousseau. 

Partly from his principle, partly from an original equation in calculus, 
d’Alembert arrived at a formula for the motion of winds. He dedicated his 
Réflexions sur la cause générale des vents (1747) to Frederick the Great, who 
responded by inviting him to settle in Berlin; d’Alembert refused, showing at 
thirty more wisdom than Voltaire was to show at fifty-six. In an Essai d’une 
nouvelle théorie de la résistance des fluides (1752) he tried to find mechanical 
formulas for the resistance of water to a body moving on it; he failed, but in 
1775, under a commission from Turgot, he and Condorcet and the Abbé Bossut 
made experiments that helped to determine the laws of fluid resistance to 
surface-moving bodies. Late in life he studied the motion of vibrating chords, 
and issued (1779) Eléments de musique théorique et pratique, following and 
modifying the system of Rameau; this book won the praise of the famous 
musicologist Charles Burney. All in all, d’Alembert had one of the keenest 
minds of the century. 

When Maupertuis resigned as president of the Berlin Academy Frederick the 
Great offered the post to d’Alembert. The mathematician-physicist-astronomer- 
encyclopedist was poor, but he courteously refused; he cherished his freedom, 
his friends, and Paris. Frederick respected his motives, and, with the permission 
of Louis XV, sent him a modest pension of twelve hundred livres. In 1762 
Catherine the Great invited him to Russia and the Academy of St. Petersburg; he 
declined, for he was now in love. Perhaps informed of this, Catherine persisted, 
bade him come “avec tous vos amis,” with all his friends, and offered him a 
salary of 100,000 francs a year. She took his refusals graciously, and continued 
to correspond with him, discussing with him her mode and problems of 
government. In 1763 Frederick urged him at least to visit Potsdam; d’ Alembert 
went, and dined with the King for two months. He again declined the presidency 
of the Berlin Academy; instead he induced Frederick to raise the salary of Euler, 
who had a large family.'° We hope to meet d’ Alembert again. 


The amazing Bernoullis made some incidental contributions to mechanics. 
Johann I formulated (1717) the principle of virtual velocities: “In all equilibrium 
of forces whatsoever, in whatever manner they are applied, and in whatever 
directions they act upon one another, whether directly or indirectly, the sum of 
the positive energies will be equal to the sum of the negative energies taken 
positively.” Johann and his son Daniel (1735) proclaimed that the sum of vis 
viva (living force) in the world is always constant; this principle was 
reformulated in the nineteenth century as the conservation of energy. Daniel 


applied the conception to good effect in his Hydrodynamics (1738), a modern 
classic in an especially difficult field. In that volume he founded the kinetic 
theory of gases: a gas is composed of tiny particles moving about with great 
rapidity, and exerting pressure upon the container by their repeated impacts; heat 
increases the velocity of the particles and therefore the pressure of the gas; and 
the lessening of the volume (as Boyle had shown) proportionately increases the 
pressure. 

In the physics of heat the great name for the eighteenth century is Joseph 
Black. Born in Bordeaux to a Scot born in Belfast, he studied chemistry in the 
University of Glasgow, and at the age of twenty-six (1754) made experiments in 
what we would now call oxidation or corrosion; these indicated the action of a 
gas distinct from common air; he detected this in the balance, and called it “fixed 
air” (now called carbon dioxide); Black had come close to the discovery of 
oxygen. In 1756, as lecturer in chemistry, anatomy, and medicine at the 
university, he began observations that led him to his theory of “latent heat”: 
when a substance is in process of changing from a solid to a liquid state, or from 
a liquid to a gas, the changing substance absorbs from the atmosphere an amount 
of heat not detectable as a change of temperature; and this latent heat is given 
back to the atmosphere when a gas changes into a liquid or a liquid into a solid. 
James Watt applied this theory in his improvement of the steam engine. Black, 
like nearly all predecessors of Priestley, thought of heat as a material substance 
(“caloric”) added to or subtracted from matter rising or falling in warmth; not 
until 1798 did Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, show that heat is not a 
substance but a mode of motion, now conceived as an accelerated motion of a 
body’s constituent parts. 

Meanwhile Johan Carl Wilcke of Stockholm, independently of Black, arrived 
at a similar theory of latent heat (1772). In a series of experiments reported in 
1777 the Swedish scientist introduced the term “radiant heat”—the invisible heat 
given off by hot materials; he distinguished it from light, described its lines of 
motion and its reflection and concentration by mirrors, and prepared for the later 
correlation of both heat and light as kindred forms of radiation. Wilcke, Black, 
Lavoisier, Laplace, and other investigators determined the approximate value of 
“absolute zero” (the lowest temperature possible in principle). The British 
adopted as the unit of heat that quantity which raises the temperature of a pound 
of water one degree Fahrenheit; the French, and the Continent in general, 
preferred to use that quantity of heat which raises the temperature of a kilogram 
of water one degree centigrade. 

The eighteenth century made little progress in the theory of light, because 
nearly all physicists accepted Newton’s “corpuscular hypothesis”—that light is 


the emission of particles from the object to the eye. Euler led a minority that 
defended a wave theory. Following Huygens, he assumed that the “empty” space 
between the heavenly bodies, and between other visible objects, is filled with 
“ether,” a material too fine to be perceived by our senses or our instruments, but 
strongly suggested by the phenomena of gravity, magnetism, and electricity. 
Light, in Euler’s view, is an undulation in the ether, just as sound is an 
undulation in the air. He distinguished colors as due to different periods of 
vibration in light waves, and anticipated the current assignment of blue light to 
the shortest period of vibration, and red light to the longest.—Pierre Bouguer 
verified by experiment what Kepler had worked out theoretically, that the 
intensity of light varies inversely as the square of the distance from its source. 
Johann Lambert devised ways of measuring the intensity of light, and reported 
that the brightness of the sun is 277,000 times that of the moon; this, like our 
childhood theology, we must take on faith. 


2. Electricity 


The most brilliant advances in eighteenth-century physics were in the field of 
electricity. Frictional electricity had long been known; Thales of Miletus (600 
B.C.) was familiar with the power of amber, jet, and a few other substances, when 
rubbed, to attract light objects like feathers or straw. William Gilbert, physician 
to Queen Elizabeth, called this attractive power “electron” (from the Greek 
élektron, amber) and, in Latin, vis electrica. The next step was to find a way to 
conduct and use this static electricity. Guericke and Hauksbee had sought such 
means in the seventeenth century; it remained for Stephen Gray to make the 
decisive discovery (1729). 

Gray was an old irascible pensioner in a London almshouse. Having 
“electrified,” by rubbing, a glass tube corked at both ends, he found that the 
corks, as well as the tube, would attract a feather. He inserted one end of a 
wooden rod into one of the corks, and the other end into an ivory ball; when he 
rubbed the tube the ball, as well as the tube and the corks, attracted a feather; the 
vis electrica had been conducted along the rod. Using packthread or strong twine 
instead of the rod, he was able to conduct the electricity through a distance of 
765 feet. When he used hair, silk, resin, or glass as a connection there was no 
conduction; in this way Gray remarked the difference between conductors and 
non-conductors, and he discovered that non-conductors could be used for the 
preservation or storage of electric charges. When he suspended 666 feet of 
conductive packthread from a long succession of inclined poles, and sent the 


electric “virtue” (as he called it) through that distance, he in effect anticipated 
the telegraph. 

France took up the quest. Jean Desaguliers, continuing (1736) Gray’s 
experiments, divided substances into conductors and non-conductors (which he 
called “electrics per se”), and found that the latter could be changed into 
conductors by being moistened with water. Charles Du Fay carried on researches 
which he reported to the Académie des Sciences in 1733-37; and in a modest 
letter to the Royal Society of London (1734) he formulated his most important 
conclusion: 


Chance has thrown in my way another Principle: ... that there are two distinct electricities, very 
different from each other; one of which I call vitreous electricity, and the other resinous electricity. 
The first is that of glass, rock crystal, precious stones, hair of animals, wool, and many other bodies. 
The second is that of amber, copal, gum-lack, silk, thread, paper, and a vast number of other 
substances. The character of these two electricities is that a body of the vitreous electricity ... repels 
all such as are of the same electricity, and, on the contrary, attracts all those of the resinous 


electricity.!7 


So, Du Fay found, two bodies electrified by contact with the same electrified 
body repel each other; every schoolboy can recall his astonishment at seeing two 
pith balls, suspended by non-conductors from the same point and lying in 
contact with each other, suddenly spring apart when touched by the same 
electrified glass rod. Later experiments showed that “vitreous” bodies may 
develop “resinous” electricity, and “resinous” bodies may develop “vitreous” 
electricity. Franklin therefore replaced Du Fay’s terms with positive and 
negative. Du Fay amused his contemporaries by suspending a man by non- 
conductive cords, charging him with electricity by contact with an electrified 
body, and then drawing sparks from his body, with no harm to the hanging 
man." 

The scene moved to Germany. About 1742 Georg Bose in some part 
anticipated Franklin by suggesting that the aurora borealis is of electrical origin. 
In 1744 Christian Ludolff, at the Berlin Academy, showed that an electric spark 
can ignite an inflammable fluid. Bose exploded gunpowder in this way, 
inaugurating the use of electricity in blasting, firing cannon, and a hundred other 
ways. In the same year Gottlieb Kratzenstein began the employment of 
electricity in dealing with diseases. In October, 1745, E. G. von Kleist, a 
Pomeranian clergyman, discovered that an electrical charge could be stored in a 
glass tube by filling this with a liquid into which he had inserted a nail connected 
with a machine producing frictional electricity; when the connection was 
severed, the liquid retained its charge for several hours. A few months later 
Pieter van Musschenbroek, professor at Leiden, without any knowledge of 


Kleist’s experiments, made the same discovery, and received from a charged but 
disconnected bowl a shock that for a moment seemed mortal; he took two days 
to recover. Further experiments at Leiden showed that a heavier charge could be 
stored in an empty bottle if its lower interior and exterior surfaces had been 
coated with tinfoil. Daniel Gralath conceived the idea of binding several such 
“Leiden jars” together, and found that their discharge would kill small animals. 

In 1746 Louis Guillaume in Paris and in 1747 William Watson in London 
demonstrated what Watson was the first to call a “circuit.” Watson laid a wire 
some twelve hundred feet long across Westminster Bridge; on one side of the 
Thames a man held one end of the wire and touched the water; on the other side 
a second man held the wire and a Leiden jar; when a third man touched the jar 
with one hand and with the other grasped a wire that extended into the river, the 
“circuit” was closed, and all three men received a shock. In 1747 Grummert of 
Dresden noted that sparks could be made for some distance through a partial 
vacuum, giving out considerable light. 

This year 1747 brings us to Benjamin Franklin, who then began the electrical 
experiments that made his name and honor oscillate between science and 
politics. Here was one of the great minds and hearts of history, whose creative 
curiosity ranged from such proposals as daylight-saving time, rocking chairs and 
bifocal glasses to lightning rods and the one-fluid theory of electricity. A leading 
scientist of our century, Sir Joseph Thomson, confessed that he was “struck by 
the similarity between some of the views which we are led to take by the results 
of the most recent researches with those enunciated by Franklin in the very 
infancy of the subject.” 

One of Franklin’s first discoveries was the effect of pointed bodies in 
“drawing off and throwing off the electrical fire.”*? He found that “a long, 
slender shaft-bodkin” could attract a flow of electricity from an electrified ball 
six or eight inches distant, whereas a blunt body had to be brought within an inch 
of the ball to produce the same effect. Franklin spoke of electricity as fire, but 
this fire, he thought, was the result of a disturbance between the equilibrium of 
the “positive” and “negative” fiery fluids which he conceived electricity to be. 
All bodies, in his view, contained such electrical fluid: a “plus” body, containing 
more than its normal amount, is positively electrified, and tends to discharge its 
surplus into a body containing a normal amount or less; a “minus” body, 
containing less than its normal amount, is negatively electrified, and will draw 
electricity from a body containing a normal amount or more. On this basis 
Franklin developed a battery composed of eleven large glass plates covered with 
sheets of lead, which were electrified to a high excess; when this structure was 
brought into contact with bodies less heavily charged, it released part of its 


charge with a force that (said Franklin) “knew no bounds,” sometimes exceeding 
“the greatest known effects of common lightning.”*! 

Several investigators—Wall, Newton, Hauksbee, Gray, and others—had 
noted the resemblance between electric sparks and lightning; Franklin proved 
their identity. In 1750 he sent to the Royal Society of London a letter reading in 
part: 


May not the knowledge of this power of points be of use to mankind in preserving houses, 
churches, ships, etc., from the stroke of lightning, by directing us to fix on the highest parts of the 
edifices upright rods of iron made sharp as a needle, and gilt to prevent rusting, and from the foot of 
these rods a wire drawn down the outside of the building into the grounds, or round one of the 
shrouds of a ship down her side till it reaches the water? Would not these pointed rods probably 
draw the electrical fire silently out of a cloud before it came nigh enough to strike, and thereby 


secure us from that most sudden and terrible mischief?22 


He went on to describe an experiment by which this could be tested. The Royal 
Society rejected the proposal as visionary, and refused to publish Franklin’s 
letter. Two French scientists, de Lor and d’Alibard, put Franklin’s theory to trial 
by erecting in a garden at Marly (1752) a pointed iron rod fifty feet high; they 
instructed a guard to touch the rod with an insulated brass wire if, in their 
absence, thunder clouds should pass overhead. The clouds came, the guard 
touched the rod not only with wire but also with his hand; sparks flew and 
crackled, and the guard was severely shocked. De Lor and d’Alibard confirmed 
the guard’s report by further tests, and informed the Académie des Sciences, 
“Franklin’s idea is no longer a conjecture but a reality.” 

Franklin himself was not satisfied; he wished to make the identity of lightning 
and electricity evident by “extracting” lightning with something sent up into the 
storm cloud itself. In June, 1752, as a thunderstorm began, he sent up, on strong 
twine, a kite made of silk (as better fitted than paper to bear wind and moisture 
without tearing); a sharply pointed wire projected some twelve inches from the 
top of the kite; and at the observer’s end of the twine a key was fastened with a 
silk ribbon. In sending to England (October 19) directions for repeating the 
experiment, Franklin indicated the results: 


When the rain has wet the kite twine so that it can conduct the electric fire freely, you will find it 
stream out plentifully from the key at the approach of your knuckle, and with this key a phial [or 
Leiden jar) may be charged; and from electric fire thus obtained spirits may be kindled, and all other 
electric experiments [may be] performed which are usually done by the help of a rubbed glass globe 
or tube; and therefore the sameness of the electrical matter with that of lightning completely 


demonstrated.2° 


The experiment was repeated in France (1753) with a larger kite and a 780- 


foot cord twisted around an iron wire, ending at the observer in a metal tube 
which, in action, emitted sparks eight inches long. Professor G. W. Richman of 
St. Petersburg, making a similar test, was killed by the shock (1753). Franklin’s 
publications, sent to England in 1751-54, won him election to the repentant 
Royal Society, and its Copley Medal. Their translation into French evoked a 
complimentary letter from Louis XV, and enthusiastic praise from Diderot, who 
called them models of scientific reporting. Those translations prepared for the 
favorable reception given to Franklin when he came to France to seek aid for the 
American colonies in their revolution. When, with the help of France, that 
revolution succeeded, d’Alembert (or Turgot) summed up _ Franklin’s 
achievement in a compact line worthy of Virgil or Lucretius: 


Eripuit coelo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis 
—“he snatched the lightning from the sky, and the scepter from the tyrants.” 


All Europe was alive, after 1750, with electrical theories and experiments. 
John Canton (1753) and the versatile Wilcke (1757) led the way in studying 
electrostatic induction, by which an uncharged conductor becomes electrified 
when placed near a charged body. Wilcke proved that most substances can be 
charged with positive (or negative) electricity if rubbed with a body less (or 
more) highly charged than themselves. Working with Wilcke at Berlin, Aepinus 
(Franz Ulrich Hoch) showed that two metal plates separated only by a layer of 
air acted like a Leiden jar. Joseph Priestley sought to measure the strength of an 
electric charge, and the maximum width across which the spark of a given 
charge would pass. He reported that when a spark crossed a gap even as wide as 
two inches between two metal rods in a vacuum, a “thin blue or purple light” 
appeared in the gap. But Priestley’s most brilliant contribution to electrical 
theory was the suggestion that the laws of electricity might be like those of 
gravitation, and that the force exerted upon each other by separate electric 
charges would vary inversely as the square of the distance between their source. 
Henry Cavendish (who, like Priestley, is remembered chiefly for his work in 
chemistry) tested Priestley’s suggestion in a series of patient experiments; he 
arrived at a slight but important modification, which James Clerk Maxwell 
further refined in 1878; as such the law is received today. Charles Augustin de 
Coulomb, after valuable work on the tension of beams and the resistance of 
metals to torsion, submitted to the Académie des Sciences reports of experiments 
(1785-89) which applied the torsion balance (a needle supported on a fine fiber) 
to the measurement of magnetic influences and electrical charges; in both cases 
he substantially verified the law of inverse squares. 


Two Italians, like Coulomb, left their names in the terminology of electricity. 
Luigi Galvani, professor of anatomy at Bologna, discovered not only that 
muscular contractions could be produced in dead animals by direct electrical 
contact (this had long been known), but that such contractions occurred when the 
leg of a dead frog, connected with the earth, was brought near a machine that 
was discharging an electric spark. Similar convulsions were produced in frogs’ 
legs—likewise grounded, and tied to long iron wires—when lightning flashed 
into the room. Galvani was surprised to find that he could make a frog’s leg 
contract without any use or presence of electrical apparatus, merely by bringing 
the nerve and muscle of the leg into contact with two different metals. He 


concluded that there was a natural electricity in the animal organism. 

Alessandro Volta, professor of physics at Pavia, repeated these experiments, 
and at first agreed with his countryman’s theory of animal electricity. But his 
further researches modified his views. Repeating an experience reported by J. G. 
Sulzer about 1750, Volta found that if he placed a piece of tin on the tip of his 
tongue, and a piece of silver on the back of his tongue, he felt a strong sour taste 
whenever he connected the two metals with a wire. By connecting his forehead 
and his palate with these two different metals he obtained a sensation of light. In 
1792 he announced his conclusion that the metals themselves, and not the animal 
tissue, produced the electricity merely by their interaction with each other and 
their contact with a moist substance, preferably a solution of salt. Further 
experiments proved that the contact of two different metals caused them to be 
electrically charged—one positively, the other negatively—without the 
mediation of any moist substance, animal or not; but such direct contact 
produced only an interchange of charges, not an outflow of current. To produce 
a current Volta made a “Voltaic pile” by superimposing several layers, each 
composed of two connected plates of different metal and one plate of moist 
paper or wood. So was formed, in the last year of the eighteenth century, the first 
electrical-current battery. The way was opened for electricity to remake the face 
and night of the world. 


IV. CHEMISTRY 


1. The Pursuit of Oxygen 


“Physics and mathematics,” wrote Edward Gibbon in 1761, “are now on the 
throne. They see their sisters prostrate before them, chained to their car, or at 
most adorning their triumph. Perhaps their own fall is not far distant.”*4 It was an 
unlucky prediction; physics is now the queen of the sciences, mathematics is her 
helpmate, and no man can tell what will come of their union. 

Nevertheless, amid all the victories of seventeenth-century mathematics, 
physics, and astronomy, a young science had emerged from the swaddling 
clothes of alchemy. A tragic error almost stifled it in its infancy. Following a 
theory proposed by Johann Becher in 1669, Georg Stahl, professor of medicine 
and chemistry at Halle, interpreted combustion as the liberation of “phlogiston” 
from the burning material into the air. (Phlogiston was Greek for inflammable; 
phlox was Greek for flame, and is our word for a plant whose flowers are 
sometimes flaming red.) By 1750 most chemists in Western Europe accepted 


this theory of heat or fire as a substance detached from burning matter. But no 
one could explain why, if this was so, metals weighed more after burning than 
before. 

Our current explanation of combustion was prepared by the work of Hales, 
Black, and Scheele on the chemistry of the air. Stephen Hales paved the way by 
devising a “pneumatic trough,” or air receptacle, into which gases could be 
collected in a closed vessel over water. He pointed out that gases (which he 
called “airs”) were contained in many solids, and he described air as “a fine 
elastic fluid, with particles of a very different nature floating in it.”*? The 
decomposition of air and water into diverse substances put an end to the agelong 
conception of air, water, fire, and earth as the four fundamental elements. In the 
next generation the experiments of Joseph Black (1756) proved that one 
constituent of air was what, after Hales, he called “fixed air’—i.e., air contained 
in, and removable from, solid or liquid substances; we now term it carbon 
dioxide, or “carbonic-acid gas.” Black further cleared the way to the discovery 
of oxygen by showing experimentally that this gas is contained in human 
exhalations. But he still believed in phlogiston, and oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen were still mysteries. 

Sweden contributed lavishly to eighteenth-century chemistry. Torbern Olof 
Bergman, whom we shall meet again as a pioneer in physical geography, was 
primarily a chemist, famous and loved as a professor of that science in the 
University of Uppsala. He was the first to obtain nickel in a pure state and the 
first to show the importance of carbon in determining the physical properties of 
carbon-iron compounds. In his relatively short life of forty-nine years he studied, 
with over thirty thousand experiments, the chemical affinities of fifty-nine 
substances, and reported his findings in Elective Attractions (1775). He died 
before completing this task, but meanwhile he had passed on to Scheele his 
devotion to chemical research. 

English historians of science now gallantly concede that a Swedish chemist, 
Karl Wilhelm Scheele, anticipated (1772) Priestley’s discovery (1774) of what 
Lavoisier (1779) was the first to call oxygen. Scheele lived most of his forty- 
three years in poverty. Beginning as an apprentice to an apothecary in Goteborg, 
he rose no higher than to be a pharmacist in the modest town of K6éping. His 
teacher, Torbern Bergman, obtained a small pension for him from the Stockholm 
Academy of Science; Scheele spent eighty per cent of it on chemical 
experiments. He performed most of these at night after the day’s work, and with 
the simplest laboratory equipment; hence his early death. Yet he covered nearly 
the whole field of the new science, and defined it with his usual simplicity: “The 
object and chief business of chemistry is skillfully to separate substances into 


their constituents, to discover their properties, and to compound them in 
different ways.”° 

In 1775 he sent to the printer a manuscript entitled Chemical Treatise on Air 
and Fire; its publication was delayed till 1777, but nearly all the experiments it 
described had been carried out before 1773. Scheele, while holding till his death 
the belief in phlogiston, laid down the basic proposition that unpolluted 
atmosphere is composed of two gases: one of these he named “fire-air” (our 
oxygen), as the main support of fire; the other he called “vitiated air” (our 
nitrogen), as air that has lost “fire-air.” He prepared oxygen in several ways. In 
one method he mixed concentrated sulfuric acid with finely ground manganese, 
heated the mixture in a retort, and collected the resultant gas in a bladder that 
had been pressed nearly free of air. He found that when the gas so produced was 
played over a lighted candle, this “began to burn with a larger flame, and emitted 
such a bright light that it dazed the eyes.”*’ He concluded that “fire-air” was the 
gas that supported fire. “There is little doubt but that he obtained the gas two 
years before Priestley.”° 

This was but a fraction of Scheele’s achievement. His record as a discoverer 
of new substances is probably unequaled.*? He was the first to isolate chlorine, 
barium, manganese, and such new compounds as ammonia, glycerine, and 
hydrofluoric, tannic, benzoic, oxalic, malic, and tartaric acids. His discovery that 
chlorine would bleach cloth, vegetables, and flowers was put to commercial uses 
by Berthollet in France and James Watt in England. In further researches 
Scheele discovered uric acid by analyzing stone in the bladder (1776). In 1777 
he prepared sulfuretted hydrogen, and in 1778 molybdic acid; in 1780 he proved 
that the acidity of sour milk is due to lactic acid; in 1781 he obtained tungstic 
acid from calcium tungstate (now known as scheelite); in 1783 he discovered 
prussic (hydrocyanic) acid, without realizing its poisonous character. He 
produced also arsine gas (a deadly compound of arsenic), and the arsenic 
pigment now known as Scheele’s green.*? He helped to make photography 
possible by showing that sunlight reduces chloride of silver to silver, and that the 
diverse rays that compose white light have different effects upon silver salts. The 
incredibly fruitful labor of this brief life proved of endless importance in the 
industrial developments of the nineteenth century. 


2. Priestley 


Joseph Priestley, rather than Scheele, for a long time received the credit for 
the discovery of oxygen because he discovered it independently of Scheele, and 


announced his discovery in 1775, two years before Scheele’s retarded 
publication. We honor him nevertheless because his researches enabled 
Lavoisier to give chemistry its modern form; because he was among the pioneers 
in the scientific study of electricity; and because he contributed so boldly to 
British thought on religion and government that a fanatical mob burned down his 
house in Birmingham, and induced him to seek refuge in America. He touched 
the history of civilization at many points, and is one of its most inspiring 
characters. 

He was born in Yorkshire in 1733, son of a Dissenter cloth-dresser. He 
studied voraciously in science, philosophy, theology, and languages; he learned 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian, Arabic, even some Syriac and Chaldee. 
He set up as a Dissenting preacher in Suffolk, but an impediment in his speech 
lessened the appeal of his eloquence. At twenty-five he organized a private 
school, whose curriculum he enlivened with experiments in physics and 
chemistry. At twenty-eight he became tutor in a Dissenting academy at 
Warrington; there he taught five languages and yet found time for researches that 
won him a fellowship in the Royal Society (1766). In that year he met Franklin 
in London, and was encouraged by him to write The History and Present State of 
Electricity (1767), an admirable survey of the whole subject up to his own time. 
In 1767 he was appointed pastor of Mill Hill Chapel at Leeds. He recalled later 
that “it was in consequence of living for some time in the neighborhood of a 
public brewery that I was induced to make experiments in fixed air’’’'—the 
brewery mash emitted carbonic-acid gas. He dissolved this in water, and liked its 
bubbling tang; this was the first “soda water.” 

In 1772 he was relieved of economic worry by appointment to the post of 
librarian to Lord Shelburne. In the house provided for him at Colne he 
performed the experiments that won him international renown. He improved 
upon Hales’s pneumatic trough by collecting over mercury, instead of over 
water, the gases generated by diverse mixtures. So in 1772 he isolated nitric 
oxide, nitrous oxide (“laughing gas”), and hydrogen chloride; in 1773 ammonia 
(independently of Scheele); in 1774 sulfur dioxide; in 1776 nitrogen peroxide. 
On March 15, 1775, he communicated to the Royal Society a letter announcing 
his discovery of oxygen. In Volume II of his Experiments and Observations on 
Different Kinds of Air (1775) he described his method. Using a strong burning 
lens, he said, 


I proceeded ... to examine, by the help of it, what kind of air a great variety of substances would 
yield [when so heated], putting them into ... vessels ... filled with quicksilver and kept inverted in a 
basin of the same. With this apparatus, ... on the first of August, 1774, I endeavored to extract air 
from mercurius calcinatus per se [mercuric oxide]; and I presently found that, by means of this lens, 


air was expelled from it very readily.... What surprised me, more than I can well express, was that a 


candle bummed in this air with a remarkably vigorous flame.°* 


Noting, like Scheele, that a mouse lived much longer in this “dephlogisticated 
air” (as he called oxygen) than in the ordinary atmosphere, he thought he might 
safely sample the new air himself. 


My reader will not wonder that, after having ascertained the superior goodness of 
dephlogisticated air by mice living in it, and the other tests above mentioned, I should have the 
curiosity to taste it by myself. I have gratified that curiosity by breathing it, drawing it through a 
glass siphon; and by this means I reduced a large jar full of it to the standard of common air. The 
feeling of it to my lungs was not sensibly different from common air, but I fancied that my breast 
felt peculiarly light for some time afterward. Who can tell but that, in time, this pure air may become 


a fashionable article of luxury? Hitherto only two mice and I have had the privilege of breathing it™ 


He predicted some forms of this future luxury: 


From the greater strength and vivacity of the flame of a candle in this pure air, it may be 
conjectured that it might be peculiarly salutary to the lungs in certain morbid cases, when the 
common air would not be sufficient to carry off the phlogistic putrid effluvium [carbon dioxide] fast 
enough. But perhaps we may also infer from these experiments that though pure dephlogisticated air 
[oxygen] might be very useful as a medicine, it might not be so proper for us in the usual healthy 
state of the body; for as a candle burns out faster in dephlogisticated air than in common air, so we 


might, as may be said, live out too fast, and the animal power be too soon exhausted, in this pure 


kind of air.°4 


Priestley’s experimental work was brilliant with fruitful hypotheses and alert 
perceptions, but his theoretical interpretations were mostly traditional. Like Stahl 
and Scheele, he supposed that in combustion a substance, phlogiston, was 
emitted by the burning material; this substance, in his view, united with one 
constituent of the atmosphere to form “vitiated air,” or “phlogisticated air” (our 
nitrogen); the other constituent was in his nomenclature “dephlogisticated air,” 
which Lavoisier was to name oxygen. While Lavoisier argued that a material in 
process of combustion absorbed oxygen from the air instead of expelling 
phlogiston into it, Priestley to the end of his life retained the old conception. 

In 1774 he traveled with Lord Shelburne on the Continent, and told him of the 
oxygen experiments. In 1780 Shelburne retired him with an annuity of £ 150. 
Priestley settled in Birmingham as junior minister of a large Dissenting 
congregation known as the New Meeting Society. He joined James Watt, Josiah 
Wedgwood, Erasmus Darwin, Matthew Boulton, and others in a “Lunar Society” 
that discussed the latest ideas in science, technology, and philosophy. He was 
popular with nearly all classes, admired for his cheerful spirit, his modesty and 
generosity, and “the unspotted purity of his life.”*? But some of his neighbors 


questioned his Christianity. In Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit (1777) 
he reduced everything, even the soul, to matter. This, he insisted, was perfectly 
orthodox, 


it being well known to the learned ... that what the ancients meant by an immaterial being was only 
a finer kind of what we should now call matter; something like air or breath, which first supplied a 
name for the soul... . Consequently the ancients did not exclude from mind the property of extension 
and local pressure. It had, in their idea, some common properties with matter, was capable of being 
united with it, of acting and being acted upon by it.... It was therefore seen that ... the power of 
sensation or thought ... might be imparted to the very grossest matter, ... and that the soul and body, 


being in reality the same kind of substance, must die together.°° 


In a further publication of the same year, The Doctrine of Philosophical 
Necessity Illustrated, Priestley, following Hartley and Hume, enthusiastically 
denied the freedom of the will. And in a History of the Corruptions of 
Christianity (1782), he rejected miracles, the Fall, the Atonement, and the 
Trinity; all these doctrines he considered to be “corruptions” developed in the 
evolution of Christianity; they were not to be found in the teachings of Christ or 
the twelve Apostles. All that was left of Christianity in Priestley was the belief in 
God, based on the evidences of divine design. Not quite reconciled to mortality, 
he suggested that at the Last Day God would re-create all the dead. His real 
hope, however, was not in a heaven above but in a utopia that would be built on 
this earth by the victory of science over superstition and ignorance. Seldom has 
the eighteenth-century religion of progress been more fervently expressed: 


All knowledge will be subdivided and extended; and knowledge, as Lord Bacon observes, being 
power, the human powers will in fact be increased; nature, including both its materials and its laws, 
will be more at our command; men will make their situation in this world abundantly more easy and 
comfortable; they will probably prolong their existence on it, and will daily grow more happy, each 
in himself, and more able (and, I believe, more disposed) to communicate happiness to others. Thus, 
whatever was the beginning of this world, the end will be glorious and paradlsaical beyond what our 


imaginations can now conceive.”’ ... Happy are they who contribute to diffuse the pure light of this 
everlasting gospel.?® 


Part of this glorious progress, in Priestley’s vision, was to be political, and 
would be based upon a simple humanitarian principle: “The good and happiness 
of the ... majority of the members of any state is the great standard by which 
everything relating to that state must finally be determined”;*? here Bentham, 
according to Bentham, found one source of his utilitarian philosophy. The only 
just government, said Priestley, is one that aims at the happiness of its citizens, 
and it is quite consistent with Christianity that an obviously unjust government 
should be overthrown by the people. To St. Paul’s caution that “the powers that 


be are ordained of God” Priestley replied that “for the same reason the powers 
which will be will be ordained of God also.”“° 

It was natural that such a rebel should sympathize with the colonies in their 
protest against taxation without representation. Still more warmly did he acclaim 
the French Revolution. When Burke denounced it Priestley defended it; Burke, 
in Parliament, branded him as a heretic. Some of Priestley’s friends shared his 
radical views. On July 14, 1791, the “Constitutional Society of Birmingham” 
met in the Royal Hotel to celebrate the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille. 
Priestley did not attend. A crowd gathered before the hotel, listened to its 
leaders’ attacks upon heretics and traitors, and stoned the hotel windows; the 
banqueters fled. The crowd moved on to Priestley’s house, and joyously burned 
it down, including his laboratory and instruments, his library and manuscripts. 
Then for three days it ranged through Birmingham, swearing to kill all 
“philosophers”; terrified citizens scrawled on their windowpanes, “No 
philosophers here.” Priestley fled to Dudley, then to London. Thence on July 19 
he addressed a letter to the people of Birmingham: 


MY LATE TOWNSMEN AND NEIGHBORS, 

After living with you eleven years, in which you had uniform experience of my peaceful behavior 
in my attention to the quiet duties of my profession, and those of philosophy, I was far from 
expecting the injuries which I and my friends have lately received from you.... Happily the minds of 
Englishmen have a horror of murder and therefore you did not, I hope, think of that.... But what is 
the value of life when everything is done to make it wretched? ... 

You have destroyed the most truly valuable and useful apparatus of philosophical instruments.... 
You have destroyed a library ... which no money can repurchase except in a long course of time. 
But what I feel far more, you have destroyed manuscripts which have been the result of the 
laborious study of many years, and which I shall never be able to recompose; and this has been done 
to one who never did, or imagined, you any harm. 

You are mistaken if you imagine that this conduct of yours has any tendency to serve your cause, 
or to prejudice ours.... Should you destroy myself as well as my house, library, and apparatus, ten 
more persons, of equal or superior spirit and ability, would instantly spring up. If those ten were 
destroyed, an hundred would appear. ... 

In this business we are the sheep and you the wolves. We will persevere in our character, and 
hope you will change yours. At all events, we return you blessings for curses, and pray that you may 
soon return to that industry, and those sober manners, for which the inhabitants of Birmingham were 
formerly distinguished. 


I am, your sincere well-wisher, 
J. PRIESTLEY.“ 


Nevertheless he sued the city for damages, estimating his loss at £4,500; 
Charles James Fox helped his suit; Birmingham awarded him £ 2,502. He tried 
to establish a new domicile in England, but churchmen, royalists, and his fellows 
in the Royal Society shunned him.” The French Académie des Sciences, through 


its secretary, Condorcet, sent him an offer of a home and laboratory in France. 
On April 8, 1794, aged sixty-one, he emigrated to America. He made his new 
home in the town of Northumberland, in Franklin’s Pennsylvania, on the banks 
of that lovely Susquehanna River about which Coleridge and Southey were soon 
to dream. He resumed his experiments, and discovered the composition of 
carbon monoxide. He was welcomed by learned societies, and was offered the 
chair in chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania. In 1796 he delivered before 
the Universalists of Philadelphia a series of discourses on “The Evidences of 
Christianity”; his audience included Vice-President John Adams and many 
members of Congress. From those meetings a Unitarian Society took form. Two 
years later Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State under President Adams, 
proposed to deport Priestley as an undesirable alien. The election of Jefferson 
(1800) ended Priestley’s insecurity, and he was allowed four years of peace. In 
1803 he wrote his last scientific paper, still defending phlogiston. He died at 
Northumberland on February 6, 1804. In 1943 the Pennsylvania legislature 
designated his home as a national memorial. 

While Thomas Paine took up Priestley’s campaign as a rebel Christian, Henry 
Cavendish pursued the chemistry of gases. Son of a lord, nephew of a duke, 
Cavendish at forty inherited one of the greatest fortunes in England. Timid, 
hesitant in speech, careless of dress, he lived as a recluse in his laboratory at 
Clapham Common, London, and made no overtures to fame. His research was 
distinguished by meticulous measuring and weighing of all materials before and 
after an experiment; these measurements enabled Lavoisier to formulate the 
principle that in chemical changes the amount of matter remains constant. 

In 1766 Cavendish reported to the Royal Society his experiments on 
“factitious air’—i.e., gas derived from solids. By dissolving zinc or tin in acids 
he produced what he called “inflammable air”; he identified this with phlogiston; 
we now Call it hydrogen; Cavendish was the first to recognize this as a distinct 
element, and to determine its specific gravity. In 1783, following up an 
experiment by Priestley, he found that when an electric spark was passed 
through a mixture of common air and “inflammable air,” part of the mixture was 
condensed into dew; he concluded from this electrolysis that water is composed 
of 2.014 volumes of “inflammable air” to one volume of Priestley’s 
“dephlogisticated air’—or, as we now say, H,0; this was the first definite proof 


that water is a compound, not an element. (James Watt independently suggested 
the same composition of water in that same year 1783.) Again applying an 
electric spark to a mixture of hydrogen with common air, Cavendish obtained 
nitric acid, and concluded that pure air is composed of oxygen and nitrogen. 


(Daniel Rutherford of Edinburgh had discovered nitrogen as a distinct element in 
1772.) Cavendish admitted a small residue which he could not explain, but 
which he calculated to be 0.83 per cent of the original amount. This remained a 
mystery till 1894, when Rayleigh and Ramsay isolated this part, now called 
argon, as a separate element, and found it to be by weight 0.94 per cent common 
air. Cavendish’s scales were justified. 


3. Lavoisier 


Meanwhile, across the Channel, a group of enthusiastic researchers gave 
France the lead in the new science, and gave chemistry essentially the form that 
it has today. At their source stood Guillaume Rouelle, distinguished for his work 
on the chemistry of salts, but best known for the lecture courses in which he 
taught chemistry to rich and poor, to Diderot and Rousseau, and to the greatest 
chemist of them all. 

Antoine Lavoisier had the advantage or handicap of being born to wealth 
(1743). His father, an advocate in the Paris Parlement, gave the boy all the 
education then available, and bequeathed to him, then twenty-three years old, 
300,000 livres. Such a fortune could have aborted a literary career, but it was a 
help in a science that demanded expensive apparatus and long years of 
preparation. Sent to a law school, Antoine escaped from it into mathematics and 
astronomy, and attended Rouelle’s lectures in the auditorium of the Jardin du 
Roi. Nevertheless he completed his law studies, and then accompanied Jean 
Guettard in making mineralogical tours and maps of France. In 1768 he was 
elected to the Académie des Sciences, which at that time included Buffon, 
Quesnay, Turgot, and Condorcet. A year later he joined the farmers general in 
their unpopular business of collecting excise taxes to reimburse themselves for 
their advances to the government. He paid 520,000 livres for a third interest in 
one of the sixty shares of the ferme générale; in 1770 he raised this to a full 
share. In 1771 he married Marie Paulze, daughter of a rich farmer general. He 
spent part of his time now in traveling through the provinces, collecting revenue, 
tax data, and geological specimens. His wealth financed a great laboratory and 
costly experiments,” but it brought him to the guillotine. 

He took an active part in public affairs. Appointed (1775) régisseur des 
poudres, commissioner of gunpowder, he increased the production and improved 
the quality of that explosive, making possible its large-scale export to the 
American colonies and the victories of the French Revolutionary armies. 
“French gunpowder,” said Lavoisier in 1789, “has become the best in Europe.... 


One can say with truth that to it North America owes its liberty.”“’ He served on 
a variety of official boards, national or municipal, and met with versatile 
intelligence diverse problems of taxation, coinage, banking, scientific 
agriculture, and public charity. As a member of the provincial assembly at 
Orléans (1787) he labored to better economic and social conditions. During the 
critical food shortage of 1788 he advanced his own money to several towns for 
the purchase of grain. He was a public-spirited man who kept on making money. 

Amid all these activities he did not cease to be a scientist. His laboratory 
became the most complex and extensive before the nineteenth century: 250 
instruments, thirteen thousand glass containers, thousands of chemical 
preparations, and three precision balances that later helped to determine the gram 
as the unit of weight in the metric system. Weighing and measuring were half 
the secret of Lavoisier’s discoveries; through them he changed chemistry from a 
qualitative theory to a quantitative science. It was by careful weighing that he 
proved Stahl’s phlogiston to be an encumbering myth. That myth had assumed 
the existence of a mysterious substance which in combustion left the burning 
material and entered the air. On November 1, 1772, Lavoisier submitted to the 
Académie des Sciences a note that read: 


About eight days ago I discovered that sulfur in burning, far from losing weight, rather gains it; 
that is to say, that from a pound of sulfur may be obtained more than a pound of vitriolic acid, 
allowance being made for the moisture of the air. It is the same in the case of phosphorus. The gain 
in weight comes from the prodigious quantity of air which is fixed [i.e., absorbed by the burning 
matter] during the combustion, and combines with the [vitriolic] vapors. This discovery, which I 
have established by experiments that I consider decisive, has made me believe that what is observed 


in the combustion of sulfur and phosphorus may equally well take place in the case of all those 


bodies which gain weight on combustion or calcination.“ 


Instead of the burning material giving something to the air, it took something 
from the air. What was this something? 

In the fall of 1774 Lavoisier published an account of further experiments. He 
put a weighed quantity of tin into a weighed flask large enough to contain 
considerable air; he sealed the flask, and heated the whole till the tin had been 
well oxidized. Having allowed the system to cool, he found that its weight 
remained unchanged. But when he broke the seal air rushed into the flask, 
indicating that a partial vacuum had been created in the flask. How? Lavoisier 
saw no other explanation except that the burning tin had absorbed into itself a 
part of the air. What was this something? 

In October, 1774, Lavoisier met Priestley in Paris. Priestley told him of the 
experiments he had made in August, which Priestley still interpreted as showing 
an escape of phlogiston from the burned substance into the air. On April 26, 


1775, Lavoisier read to the Académie a memoir reporting the experiments that 
had led him to view combustion as the absorption, by a burning substance, of a 
mysterious element from the air, which he provisionally called air éminemment 
pur. Like Priestley, he had discovered oxygen; unlike Priestley, he had 
overthrown the phlogiston myth. Not till 1779 did he coin, for the combustible 
element in the air, the name oxygéne, from Greek words meaning “acid- 
generator,” for Lavoisier mistakenly believed that oxygen was an indispensable 
constituent of all acids. 

Like Priestley, Lavoisier observed that the kind of air absorbed by metals in 
combustion is also the kind that best supports animal life. On May 3, 1777, he 
presented to the Académie a paper “On the Respiration of Animals.” “Five 
sixths of the air we breathe,” he reported, “is incapable of supporting the 
respiration of animals, or ignition and combustion; ... one fifth only of the 
volume of atmospheric air is respirable.” He added that “an air which has for 
some time served to support this vital function has much in common with that in 
which metals have been calcined [oxidized]; knowledge of the one [process] 
may naturally be applied to the other” Lavoisier thereupon founded organic 
analysis by describing respiration as the combination of oxygen with organic 
matter. In this process he noted a liberation of heat, as in combustion; and he 
further confirmed the analogy of respiration and combustion by showing that 
carbon dioxide and water are given off (as in respiration) by the burning of such 
organic substances as sugar, oil, and wax. The science of physiology was now 
revolutionized by the spreading interpretation of organic processes in 
physicochemical terms. 

The multiplication of experiments, the growth of chemical knowledge, and 
the abandonment of the phlogiston theory required a new formulation, and a new 
nomenclature, for the burgeoning science. The Académie des Sciences appointed 
Lavoisier, Guyton de Morveau, Fourcroy, and Berthollet to attempt this task. In 
1787 they published Méthode d’une nomenclature chimique. Old-fashioned 
names like powder of algaroth, butter of arsenic, and flowers of zinc were 
discarded; dephlogisticated air became oxygen; phlogisticated air became azote, 
then nitrogen; inflammable gas became hydrogen; fixed air became carbon acid 
gas; calcination became oxidation, compounds were named from their 
components. A table of “simple substances” listed thirty-two elements known to 
Lavoisier; chemists now list ninety-eight. Most of the terms adopted in the 
Méthode are standard in chemical terminology today. Lavoisier presented the 
new nomenclature, and summed up the new science, in his Traité élémentaire de 
chimie; this appeared in 1789, and marked another revolution—the end of 
Stahl’s phlogiston and Aristotle’s elements. 


Lavoisier himself was a victim of the French Revolution. He had shared in 
the efforts to avoid it, and in the evils that brought it on. In the decade that 
prepared it he served zealously on commissions to study and correct abuses in 
prisons and hospitals. To Comptroller General Laurent de Villedeuil he 
presented (1787) a memoir listing nine factors in the exploitation of the 
peasantry. His words were especially honorable coming from a millionaire 
owner of land: 


Let us be bold enough to say that ... until the reign of Louis XVI the people counted for nothing 
in France; it was only the power, the authority, and the wealth of the state that were considered; the 
happiness of the people, the liberty and well-being of the individual, were words that never fell upon 
the ears of our former rulers, who were not aware that the real object of government must be to 
increase the sum total of enjoyment, happiness, and welfare of all its subjects.... The unfortunate 


farmer groans in his cottage, unrepresented and undefended, his interests cared for by none of the 


great departments of the national administration.*° 


Lavoisier was chosen to represent the Third Estate at the provincial assembly 
that met at Orléans in 1787. There he offered a measure for abolishing the 
corvée and for maintaining the roads not by the forced labor of the peasantry but 
by taxes levied on all classes; the nobility and the clergy defeated this proposal. 
He recommended a system of social security by which all Frenchmen who so 
wished would contribute to support their old age; this too was defeated. In a 
memoir addressed to the government in 1785 he laid down the principle that the 
coming States-General should have full legislative power, the king to be merely 
its executive agent; that it should be convoked regularly; that taxation should be 
universal, and the press free:*° Lavoisier was unquestionably one of the most 
enlightened members of the French bourgeoisie, and probably his proposals 
expressed part of its political strategy. 

He was also one of the leading members of the ferme générale, which was the 
object of almost universal resentment. From 1768 to 1786 his profits as a farmer 
general had averaged 66,667 livres per year, an annual rate of 8.28 per cent; he 
may have been right in considering this a reasonable return for the labor and 
risks involved. It was at his suggestion that chief minister Calonne, in 1783-87, 
built a wall around Paris to check the smugglers who were evading tolls; the wall 
and the new customshouses and barriers cost thirty million livres, and evoked 
widespread condemnation; the Duc de Nivernois proclaimed that the originator 
of the scheme should be hanged. 

Lavoisier supported the Revolution in 1789, when it was still under control by 
the middle classes. A year later he felt that it was moving toward excess, 
violence, and war, and he pleaded for restraint. In November some employees of 
the ferme générale published a pamphlet accusing the ferme of embezzling their 


pension fund. “Tremble,” they wrote, “you who have sucked the blood of the 
unfortunate.”*’ In 1791 Marat began a personal campaign against Lavoisier. The 
“Friend of the People” had published in 1780 Recherches physiques sur le feu, in 
which he claimed to have made visible the secret element in fire; Lavoisier had 
refused to take the claim seriously; Marat had not forgotten. In his periodical, 
Ami du peuple, January 27, 1791, Marat denounced the chemist-financier as a 
charlatan with a fat income, a man “whose only claim to public recognition is 
that he put Paris in prison by cutting off the fresh air with a wall that cost the 
poor 33 million livres.... Would to Heaven that he had been strung up to the 
lamppost.”“® On March 20, 1791, the Constituent Assembly abolished the ferme 
générale. 

Next to be attacked was the Académie des Sciences, for all institutions 
surviving from the Old Regime were suspected of counterrevolutionary 
sympathies. Lavoisier defended the Académie, and became the chief target. On 
August 8, 1793, the Académie was ordered to disband. At its last meeting the 
roster was signed by, among others, Lagrange, Lavoisier, Lalande, Lamarck, 
Berthollet, and Monge. Each now went his own way, hoping that the guillotine 
would not find him. 

In the same month Lavoisier, inspired by the ideas of Condorcet, submitted to 
the Convention a plan for a national system of schools. Primary education was to 
be free for both sexes “as a duty that society owes to the child.” Secondary 
education, also open to both sexes, was to be expanded by the establishment of 
technical colleges throughout France. A month later his rooms were ransacked 
by governmental agents; among the letters found there, from Lavoisier’s friends, 
were some that condemned the Revolution and spoke hopefully of foreign 
armies that would soon overthrow it; other letters showed Lavoisier and his wife 
planning to escape to Scotland.*? On November 24, 1793, thirty-two former 
farmers general, including Lavoisier, were arrested. His wife moved every 
influence to effect his release; she failed, but was allowed to visit him. In prison 
he continued to work on his exposition of the new chemistry. The financiers 
were accused of having charged excessive interest, of having adulterated tobacco 
with water, and of absorbing 130 million livres in illegal profits. On May 5, 
1794, they were summoned before the Revolutionary Tribunal. Eight were 
acquitted; twenty-four, including Lavoisier, were condemned to death. When the 
presiding judge was asked to commute the sentence on the ground that Lavoisier 
and some others were savants of value to the state, he was reported to have 
answered, “The Republic has no need of savants”; but there is no convincing 
evidence for this tale.°°? Lavoisier was guillotined on the very day of the 
sentence, May 8, 1794, on what is now the Place de la Concorde. Lagrange is 


said to have commented, “It took only a moment to cut off his head, and a 
hundred years may not give us another like it.”°! 

All the property of Lavoisier and his widow was confiscated to help repay the 
Republic for the 130,000,000 livres allegedly owed by the ferme générale to the 
state. Mme. Lavoisier, penniless, was supported by an old servant of the family. 
In 1795 the French government repudiated the condemnation of Lavoisier; her 
property was restored to Mme. Lavoisier, who survived till 1836. In October, 
1795, the Lycée des Arts held a funeral service in Lavoisier’s memory, with 
Lagrange delivering the eulogy. A bust was unveiled bearing the inscription 
“Victim of tyranny, respected friend of the arts, he continues to live; through his 
genius he still serves humanity.”°? 


Vv. ASTRONOMY 
1. Instrumental Prelude 


How far did the findings of mathematics, physics, and chemistry illuminate 
the sky? Of all the audacities of science the most daring is the attempt to fling its 
measuring rods around the stars, to subject those scintillating beauties to 
nocturnal spying, to analyze their constituents across a billion miles, and to 
confine their motions to man-made logic and laws. Mind and the heavens are the 
poles of our wonder and study, and the greatest wonder is mind legislating for 
the firmament. 

The farseeing instruments had been invented, the major discoveries had been 
made; the eighteenth century undertook to improve the instruments (Graham, 
Hadley, Dollond), extend the discoveries (Bradley and Herschel), apply the 
latest mathematics to the stars (d’Alembert and Clairaut), and organize the 
results in a new system of cosmic dynamics (Laplace). 


The telescope was bettered and enlarged. “Equatorial telescopes” were made 
which turned on two axes—one parallel, the other perpendicular, to the plane of 
the axis of the earth; this choice of axes enabled the observer to keep a celestial 
object in view long enough for detailed study and micrometric measurement. 
Newton had been discouraged from use of the refracting telescope by the belief 
that light, in being refracted by lenses, must necessarily be broken up into colors, 
so confusing observation; he gave up the problem of making a color-free 
refraction, and turned to the reflecting telescope. In 1733 Chester Moor Hall, a 
“gentleman amateur,” solved the problem by combining lenses of different 
refractive media, neutralizing the diversity of color. He did not publish his 


discovery, and John Dollond had to work out independently the principles and 
construction of the achromatic telescope, which he announced in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London in 1758. 

In 1725 George Graham, a Quaker watchmaker, made for Edmund Halley at 
Greenwich Observatory a mural quadrant—a mechanical quarter-circle 
graduated into degrees and minutes, and fixed on a wall so as to catch the transit 
of a star across the meridian. For Halley, James Bradley, and Pierre Lemonnier, 
Graham made transit instruments combining telescope, axis, clock, and 
chronograph, to mark such transits with greater accuracy than before. In 1730 
Thomas Godfrey, a member of Franklin’s intellectual circle in Philadelphia, 
described to his friends an instrument for measuring angles and altitudes by 
means of double reflection through opposed mirrors seen in a telescope; but he 
did not publish it till 1734. In 1730 John Hadley built a similar instrument, an 
octant—a graduated arc of an eighth of a circle; in 1757 this was enlarged to a 
sixth. By enabling a navigator to see at once, in the reflecting telescope, both the 
horizon and the sun (or a star), Hadley’s “sextant” allowed a more precise 
measurement of the angle separating the objects. This, combined with Harrison’s 
marine chronometer, made navigation an almost exact science. 


To determine the position of a ship at sea the navigator had to determine the 
longitude and latitude. To find the longitude he had to ascertain his time at the 
place and moment by astronomical observation, and to compare this local time 
with a clock set to keep standard (Greenwich) time wherever the clock might be. 
The problem was to construct a chronometer that would not be affected by 
changes of temperature or the motions of the ship. In 1714 the British 
government offered twenty thousand pounds for a method of finding longitude 
within half a degree. John Harrison, a Yorkshire clockmaker, submitted to 
George Graham (1728) plans for a marine chronometer; Graham advanced the 
money to construct it; completed in 1735, it used two massive and opposed 
balances instead of a pendulum; four balance springs, moving contrary to one 
another, compensated for the motions of the vessel; and a manifold of brass and 
steel rods, expanding with heat and contracting with cold, and connected with 
the springs, neutralized the variations in temperature. The Board of Longitude 
sent Harrison with his chronometer on a test voyage to Lisbon. The results 
encouraged the Board to provide funds for a second, third, and fourth 
improvement. This fourth chronometer, only five inches wide, was tried on a 
voyage to the West Indies (1759); on that trip the clock lost no more than five 
seconds additional to its normal and precalculated loss (when stationary on land) 
of eighty seconds per thirty days. After some disputes Harrison received the full 


award of twenty thousand pounds. With this and other marine instruments, the 
British navy was now (at the height of the Seven Years’ War, 1756-63) 
equipped to rule the waves. 


2. Astronomic Theory 


The British and French competed ardently in studying astronomy; this was no 
remote or “pure” science for them; it entered into the struggle for mastery of the 
seas, and therefore of the whole colonial and commercial world. Germany and 
Russia through Euler, Italy through Boscovich, contributed to the contest 
without sharing in the spoils. 


Euler, Clairaut, and d’ Alembert aided navigation by their studies of the moon, 
tabulating its changes of place and phase in relation to the sun and the earth, and 
its effects upon tides. From Euler’s records Johann Tobias Mayer, at the 
University of Géttingen, drew up lunar tables which won a gift from the British 
Board of Longitude. In 1738 the Paris Académie des Sciences offered a prize for 
a theory of tides. Four authors received awards: Daniel Bernoulli, Euler, Colin 
Maclaurin, and A. Cavallieri. All but the last based their explanations upon 
Newton’s, adding the rotation of the earth to the attraction of the sun and the 
moon as a factor in determining tides. The Académie on several occasions 
invited essays on the perturbations of the planets—their real or apparent 
deviations from elliptical orbits. Clairaut’s essay won the prize in 1747, Euler’s 
in 1756. 


Ruggiero Giuseppe Boscovich honored his Jesuit order by illuminating 
discoveries in astronomy and physics. Born in Ragusa, he entered the novitiate at 
Rome at fourteen, astonished his teachers at the Collegium Romanum by his 
precocity in science, and was appointed to the chair of mathematics there at 
twenty-nine. From that time onward he issued sixty-six publications. He shared 
in determining the general orbit of comets, and gave the first geometric solution 
for finding the orbit and equator of a planet. In his treatise De materiae 
divisibilitate (1748) he expounded his view of matter as composed of points, or 
fields, of force, each a center alternately of repulsion and attraction—a theory 
recalling Leibniz’ monads and prefiguring the atomic hypotheses of our time. 
The versatile Jesuit organized practical enterprises—surveying and mapping the 
Papal States, damming the lakes that threatened to submerge Lucca, making 
plans to drain the Pontine Marshes, and helping to design the Brera Observatory 
at Milan. At his urging, in 1757, Pope Benedict XIV abrogated the decree of the 


Index Expurgatorius against the Copernican system. He was given membership 
in the Paris Académie des Sciences and the London Royal Society. In 1761-62 
he was received with honors in France, England, Poland, and Turkey. In 1772 he 
accepted appointment by Louis XV as director of optics in the French navy. He 
returned to Italy in 1783, and died at Milan in 1787, at the age of seventy-six. He 
left behind him several volumes of poetry. 

The most brilliant luminary among British astronomers in the first half of the 
eighteenth century was James Bradley. His uncle, James Pound, a rector at 
Wanstead in Essex, was an amateur astronomer, with an observatory of his own; 
there the boy learned that there was a science as well as an aesthetic of the stars. 
After taking his M.A. at Oxford, Bradley hurried back to Wanstead, made 
original observations, reported them to the Royal Society, and was elected to its 
membership at the age of twenty-six (1718). Three years later he became 
Savilian professor of astronomy at Oxford. When the great Halley died, in 1742, 
Bradley was appointed to succeed him at Greenwich as astronomer royal. In that 
post he remained till his death (1762). 

His first major enterprise was to determine the annual parallax of a star—i.e., 
the difference in its apparent direction as seen (1) from a point on the surface of 
the earth, and (2) from an imaginary point at the center of the sun. If, as 
Copernicus had supposed, the earth revolved in orbit around the sun, such a 
difference should exist; none had been demonstrated; if it could be proved it 
would corroborate Copernicus. The omniventurous Robert Hooke had tried 
(1669) to show such a parallax in the case of the star gamma Draconis; he had 
failed. Samuel Molyneux, a moneyed amateur, resumed the attempt in 1725 at 
Kew; Bradley joined him there; their results only partly confirmed the 
Copernican hypothesis. Bradley returned to Wanstead, and engaged George 
Graham to construct for him a “zenith sector” telescope enabling him to observe 
not one star but two hundred stars in their transit across the meridian. After 
thirteen months of observation and calculation, Bradley was able to show an 
annual cycle of alternating southward and northward deviations in the apparent 
position of the same star; and he explained this alternation as due to the earth’s 
orbital motion. This discovery of the “aberration of light” (1729) explained 
hundreds of hitherto puzzling observations and deviations; it made a 
revolutionary distinction between the observed position and the “real,” or 
calculated, position of any star; it agreed handsomely with Copernicus, since it 
depended upon the revolution of the earth around the sun. Its effect upon 
astronomy was so illuminating that a French astronomer-historian, Joseph 
Delambre, proposed to rank Bradley with Kepler, even with Hipparchus 
himself.°° 


Bradley went on to his second major discovery: the “nutation”—literally the 
nodding—of the earth’s axis of rotation, like the axial vacillation of a spinning 
top. The stars whose apparent motions had been described as performing an 
annual cycle, due to the revolution of the earth around the sun, did not, in 
Bradley’s observations, return, after a year, to precisely the same apparent 
positions as before. It occurred to him that the discrepancy might be due to a 
slight bending of the earth’s axis by periodic changes in the relation between the 
moon’s orbit around the earth and the earth’s orbit around the sun. He studied 
these changes through nineteen years (1728-47); at the end of the nineteenth 
year he found that the stars had returned to exactly the same apparent positions 
they had had at the beginning of the first year. He felt certain now that the 
nutation of the earth’s axis was due to the orbital motion of the moon, and its 
action upon the equatorial parts of the earth. His report of these findings was an 
exciting event in the proceedings of the Royal Society for 1748. Patience has its 
heroes as well as war. 

During Bradley’s tenure as astronomer royal, Britain submitted to a painful 
operation: after 170 years of resistance it accepted the Gregorian calendar, but 
obstinately named it the Reformed calendar. An act of Parliament (1750) ordered 
that the eleven days following the second of September, 1752, were to be 
omitted from the “New Style”; that September 3 was to be called September 14; 
and that the legal year should thereafter begin not on March 25 but on January 1. 
This involved complications in business dealings and ecclesiastical holydays; it 
Stirred many protests, and angry Britons demanded, “Give us back our eleven 


days!”°4—but in the end science triumphed over bookkeeping and theology. 


3. Herschel 


English astronomy reached its peak when William Herschel added Uranus to 
the planets and abandoned his career as a musician. His father'Y was a musician 
in the Hanoverian army; the son, born in Hanover in 1738 and named Friedrich 
Wilhelm, adopted his father’s profession, and served as musician in the first 
campaign of the Seven Years’ War; but his health was so delicate (he lived to be 
almost eighty-four) that he was released. In 1757 he was sent to England to seek 
his fortune in music. At Bath, which then rivaled London as a center of 
fashionable society, he rose from oboist to conductor to organist in the Octagon 
Chapel. He composed, taught music, and sometimes gave thirty-five lessons in a 
week. At night he unbent by studying calculus; thence he passed to optics, 
finally to astronomy. He brought over from Germany his brother Jacob and, in 


1772, his sister Caroline, who managed their household, learned to keep 
astronomical records, and at last became an astronomer in her own right. 

Fired with ambition to chart the skies, Herschel, helped by his brother, made 
his own telescope. He ground and polished the lenses himself, and on one 
occasion he continued this operation uninterrupted for sixteen hours, Caroline 
feeding him as he worked, or relieving the tedium by reading to him from 
Cervantes, Fielding, or Sterne. This was the first of several telescopes made by 
Herschel or under his supervision. In 1774, aged thirty-six, he made his first 
observation, but for many years yet he could give to astronomy only such time 
as was left him by his work as a musician. Four times he studied every part of 
the heavens. In the second of these cosmic tours, on March 14, 1781, he made 
his epochal discovery, whose importance he vastly underestimated: 


In examining the small stars in the neighborhood of H. Geminorum I perceived one that appeared 
visibly larger than the rest. Being struck with its uncommon appearance, I compared it to H. 
Geminorum and the small star in the quartile between Auriga and Gemini; and finding it so much 


larger than either of them, I suspected it to be a comet.”° 


It was not a comet; continued scrutiny soon showed that it revolved around the 
sun in an almost circular orbit, nineteen times greater than the orbit of the earth, 
and twice that of Saturn; it was a new planet, the first so recognized in the 
written records of astronomy. All the learned world acclaimed the discovery, 
which doubled the diameter of the solar system as previously known. The Royal 
Society awarded Herschel a fellowship and the Copley Medal; George III 
persuaded him to give up his career as a musician and become astronomer to the 
King. Herschel named the new planet Georgium Sidus (Star of the Georges); but 
astronomers later agreed to call it Uranus, taking it away from the Hanoverian 
kings and surrendering it, like nearly all its fellows, to the pagan gods. 

In 1781 William and Caroline moved to Slough, a pretty town on the way 
from London to Windsor. His modest salary of two hundred pounds a year could 
not support him, his sister, and his instruments; he added to it by making and 
selling telescopes. For himself he built them even larger, until in 1785 he made 
one forty feet long, with a mirror four feet in diameter. Fanny Burney, daughter 
of the musician-historian whom we have often quoted, wrote in her diary under 
December 30, 1786: 


This morning my dear father carried me [i.e., drove her, for she was thirty-six] to Dr. Herschel. 
This great and very extraordinary man received us with almost open arms.... By the invitation of 
Mr. Herschel I took a walk ... through his telescope! and it held me quite upright, and without the 


least inconvenience; so would it have done had I been dressed in feathers and a bell-hoop—such is 


its circumference.°° 


In 1787 Herschel discovered two satellites of Uranus, which he named 
Oberon and Titania; in 1789 he found the sixth and seventh satellites of Saturn. 
In 1788 he married a wealthy widow; he no longer had to worry about money, 
but he continued his investigations with undiminished fervor. Usually he worked 
all through those nights when the stars were out and were not dimmed by too 
bright a moon. Most of his observations were made in the open air from a 
platform reached by a fifty-foot ladder. Sometimes the cold was so severe that 
the ink froze in the bottle that Caroline took with her to record his findings. 

Carrying on more systematically, and with better telescopes, the work of 
Charles Messier and Nicolas de Lacaille in locating and listing nebulae and star 
clusters, Herschel submitted to the Royal Society (1782-1802) catalogues of 
2,500 nebulae and clusters, and 848 double stars. Of these 848 he had himself 
discovered 227. He suggested that they might be paired in mutual gravitation 
and revolution—an illuminating application of Newton’s theory to interstellar 
relations. In many cases what had looked like one star turned out to be a cluster 
of individual stars, and some of these clusters, seen in the larger telescopes, 
proved to be separate stars at vastly different distances from the earth. The Milky 
Way, in the new magnification, was transformed from a cloud of glowing matter 
into an immense aggregation and succession of single luminaries. Now the sky, 
which had seemed to be merely studded with stars, appeared to be crowded with 
them almost as thickly as drops of water in the rain. And whereas the unaided 
human eye had seen only stars of the first to the sixth magnitude, Herschel’s 
telescopes revealed additional stars 1,342 times fainter than the brightest. Like 
Galileo, Herschel had immensely expanded the known universe. If Pascal had 
trembled before the “infinity” of the heavens known to his time, what would he 
have felt before this endless depth beyond depth of stars beyond counting, some, 
said Herschel, “11,750,000,000,000,000,000,000 miles” from the earth??’ Many 
of the stars were suns with planets revolving about them. Our own sun and its 
planets and their satellites were collectively reduced to a speck in a cosmos of 
light. 

One of Herschel’s most brilliant suggestions related to the motion of our solar 
system through space. Previous observations had indicated that certain 
associated stars had, in recorded time, decreased or increased their divergence 
from each other. He wondered might not this variation be due to the motion of 
the solar system away from the converging—or toward the diverging—stars, as 
two lamps on opposite sides of a street will seem to converge or diverge as we 
leave or approach them. He concluded that the solar system as a whole was 
moving away from certain stars, and toward a star in the constellation Hercules. 
He published his hypothesis in 1783; a few months later Pierre Prévost 


announced a similar theory. The rival groups of astronomers, English and 
French, were in eager competition and close accord. 

A contemporary described Herschel, in his eighty-second year, as “a great, 
simple, good old man. His simplicity, his kindness, his anecdotes, his readiness 
to explain his own sublime conceptions of the universe, are indescribably 
charming.”°* In all his work Caroline shared with a devotion as beautiful as in 
any romance. Not only did she keep careful records of his observations, and 
make complicated mathematical calculations to guide him, but she herself 
discovered three nebulae and eight comets. After William’s death (1822) she 
returned to live with her relatives in Hanover; there she kept up her studies, and 
catalogued still further the findings of her brother. In 1828 she received the gold 
medal of the Astronomical Society, and in 1846 a medal from the King of 
Prussia. She died in 1848, in her ninety-eighth year. 


4. Some French Astronomers 


Around the Paris Observatory (completed in 1671) there gathered a galaxy of 
stargazers, in which the Cassini family formed through four generations a 
successive constellation. Giovanni Domenico Cassini directed the Observatory 
from 1671 to 1712. Dying, he was succeeded as director by his son Jacques, who 
was succeeded (1756) by his son César Francois Cassini de Thury, who in turn 
was succeeded (1784) by his son Jacques Dominique, who died as the Comte de 
Cassini in 1845 at the age of ninety-seven. Here was a family worthy to be 
named with the Bernoullis and the Bachs. 

Jean Le Rond d’Alembert had no family, either before or after, but he 
gathered sciences around him as one would gather children. Applying his 
mathematics to astronomy, he reduced to law Newton’s theory of the precession 
of the equinoxes, and Bradley’s hypothesis of the axial nutation of the earth. 
“The discovery of these results,” said Laplace, “was in Newton’s time beyond 
the means of analysis and mechanics.... The honor of doing this was reserved to 
d’Alembert. A year and a half after the publication in which Bradley presented 
his discovery, d’Alembert offered his treatise [Recherches sur la précession des 
€quinoxes (1749)], a work as remarkable in the history of celestial mechanics 
and dynamics as that of Bradley in the annals of astronomy.”” 

It is a blot on d’Alembert’s record that he did not enjoy the successes of his 
rivals—but which of us has risen to such saintly delight? He criticized with 
special zeal the work of Alexis Clairaut. At ten Alexis knew infinitesimal 
calculus; at twelve he submitted his first paper to the Académie des Sciences; at 


eighteen he published a book containing such important additions to geometry as 
won him adjoint membership in the Académie (1731), at an age six years 
younger than d’Alembert was to be on receiving the same honor in 1741. 
Clairaut was among the scientists chosen to accompany Maupertuis on the 
expedition to Lapland (1736) for measuring an arc of the meridian. Returning, he 
presented to the Académie memoirs on geometry, algebra, conic sections, and 
calculus. He published in 1743 his Théorie de la figure de la terre, which 
calculated, by “Clairaut’s theorem,” and more precisely than Newton or 
Maclaurin had done, the form that a rotating body mechanically assumes from 
the natural gravitation of its parts. His interest in Newton brought him into touch 
with Mme. du Chatelet; he helped her with her translation of the Principia, and 
shared with Voltaire the honor of converting French scientists from Descartes’ 
vortices to Newton’s gravitation. 

In 1746—49 Euler, Clairaut, and d’Alembert worked independently to find, by 
the new methods of calculus, the apogee of the moon—its moment of maximum 
distance from the earth; Euler and Clairaut published approximately the same 
results; d’Alembert followed with a still more accurate computation. A prize 
offered by the Academy of St. Petersburg for charting the moon’s motion was 
won by Clairaut, who published his results in Théorie de la lune (1752). Next he 
applied his mathematics to the perturbations of the earth due to Venus and the 
moon; from these variations he estimated the mass of Venus to be 66.7 per cent, 
and that of the moon as 1.49 per cent, that of the earth; our current figures are 
81.5 and 1.82 per cent. 

In 1757 the astronomers of Europe began to look out for the return of the 
comet that Halley had predicted. To guide their observations Clairaut undertook 
to compute the perturbations the comet would have suffered in passing by Saturn 
and Jupiter. He calculated that these and other experiences had retarded it by 618 
days, and advised the Académie des Sciences that the comet would be at 
perihelion (its point nearest the sun) about April 13, 1759. An amateur watcher 
discerned it on Christmas Day, 1758; it passed perihelion on March 12, 1759, 
thirty-two days earlier than Clairaut’s reckoning. Even so the event was a 
triumph for science and a transient blow to superstition.’ Clairaut presented his 
studies on the subject in Théorie du mouvement des cométes (1760). His 
successes, and his great personal charm, made him a prize catch for the rival 
salons. He attended them frequently, and died at fifty-two (1765). “No French 
savant of this age merited a higher renown.” 


There were many more whom history should commemorate, though it would 
spoil the story to tell all. There was Joseph Delisle, who studied the spots and 


corona of the sun, and founded the St. Petersburg Observatory; and Nicolas de 
Lacaille, who went to the Cape of Good Hope for the Académie des Sciences, 
spent ten years (1750-60) charting southern skies, and died of overwork at forty- 
nine; and Pierre Lemonnier, who went with Maupertuis to Lapland at twenty- 
one, carried on studies of the moon through fifty years, analyzed the motions of 
Jupiter and Saturn, and observed and recorded Uranus (1768-69) long before 
Herschel discovered it to be a planet (1781). And Joseph de Lalande, whose 
Traité de l’astronomie (1764) surveyed every branch of the science, taught it at 
the College de France for forty-six years, and established in 1802 the Lalande 
Prize, which is still given annually for the best contribution to astronomy. And 
Jean Baptiste Delambre, who determined the orbit of Uranus, succeeded Lalande 
at the College, and added to Lalande’s ecumenical exposition a history of 
astronomy in six painstaking volumes (1817-27). 


5. Laplace 


He was born (1749) Pierre Simon Laplace, of a middle-class family in 
Normandy, and became the Marquis Pierre Simon de Laplace. He made his first 
mark by his pious theological essays in school, and became the most confirmed 
atheist of Napoleonic France. At the age of eighteen he was sent to Paris with a 
letter of introduction to d’Alembert. D’Alembert, who received many such 
letters and discounted their encomiums, refused to see him. Resolute, Laplace 
addressed to him a letter on the general principles of mechanics. D’ Alembert 
responded: “Monsieur, you see that I paid little attention to recommendations. 
You need none; you have introduced yourself better. That is enough for me. My 
support is your due.”°®' Soon, through d’Alembert’s influence, Laplace was 
appointed teacher of mathematics at the Ecole Militaire. In a later letter to 
d’Alembert he analyzed his own passion for mathematics: 


I have always cultivated mathematics by taste rather than from desire for a vain reputation. My 
greatest amusement is to study the march of the inventors, to see their genius at grips with the 
obstacles they have encountered and overcome. I then put myself in their place, and ask myself how 
I should have gone about surmounting these same obstacles; and although this substitution in the 
great majority of instances has been humiliating to my self-love, nevertheless the pleasure of 
rejoicing in their success has amply repaid me for this little humiliation. If I am fortunate enough to 


add something to their works, I attribute all the merit to their first efforts.°7 


We detect some pride in this conscious modesty. In any case Laplace’s 
ambition was grandly immodest, for he undertook to reduce the entire universe 
to one mathematical system by applying to all celestial bodies and phenomena 


the Newtonian theory of gravitation. Newton had left the cosmos in a precarious 
condition: it was, he thought, subject to irregularities that mounted in time, so 
that God had to intervene now and then to set it right again. Many scientists, like 
Euler, were not convinced that the world was a mechanism. Laplace proposed to 
prove it mechanically. 

He began (1773) with a paper showing that the variations in the mean 
distances of each planet from the sun were subject to nearly precise 
mathematical formulation, and were therefore periodic and mechanical; for this 
paper the Académie des Sciences elected him to associate membership at the age 
of twenty-four. Henceforth Laplace, with a unity, direction, and persistence of 
purpose characteristic of great men, devoted his life to reducing one after 
another operation of the universe to mathematical equations. “All the effects of 
nature,” he wrote, “are only the mathematical consequences of a small number 
of immutable laws.” 

Though his major works did not appear till after the Revolution, their 
preparation had begun long before. His Exposition du systeéme du monde (1796) 
was a popular and nonmechanical introduction to his views, notable for its lucid 
and fluent style, and embodying his famous hypothesis (anticipated by Kant in 
1755) as to the origin of the solar system. Laplace proposed to explain the 
revolution and rotation of the planets and their satellites by postulating a 
primeval nebula of hot gases, or other minute particles, enveloping the sun and 
extending to the farthest reaches of the solar system. This nebula, rotating with 
the sun, gradually cooled, and contracted into rings perhaps like those now seen 
around Saturn. Further cooling and contraction condensed these rings into 
planets, which then, by a similar process, evolved their own satellites; and a like 
condensation of nebulae may have produced the stars. Laplace assumed that all 
planets and satellites revolved in the same direction, and practically in the same 
plane; he did not know, at the time, that the satellites of Uranus move in a 
contrary direction. This “nebular hypothesis” is now rejected as an explanation 
of the solar system, but is widely accepted as explaining the condensation of 
stars out of nebulae. Laplace expounded it only in his popular work, and did not 
take it too seriously. “These conjectures on the formation of the stars and the 
solar system ... I present with all the distrust [défiance] which everything that is 
not a result of observation or of calculation ought to inspire.” 

Laplace summed up his observations, equations, and theories—and nearly all 
the starry science of his time—in the five stately volumes of his Mécanique 
céleste (1799-1825), which Jean Baptiste Fourier called the Almagest of modern 
astronomy. He stated his aim with sublime simplicity: “given the eighteen 
known bodies of the solar system, and their positions and motions at any time, to 


deduce from their mutual gravitation, by ... mathematical calculation, their 
positions and motions at any other time; and to show that these agree with those 
actually observed.” To realize his plan Laplace had to study the perturbations 
caused by the cross-influences of the members—sun, planets, and satellites—of 
the solar system, and reduce these to periodic and predictable regularity. All 
these perturbations, he believed, could be explained by the mathematics of 
gravitation. In this attempt to prove the stability and self-sufficiency of the solar 
system, and of the rest of the world, Laplace assumed a completely mechanistic 
view, and gave a classic expression to the deterministic philosophy: 


We ought to regard the present state of the universe as the effect of its antecedent state, and as the 
cause of the state that is to follow. An intelligence knowing all the forces acting in nature at a given 
instant, as well as the momentary positions of all things in the universe, would be able to 
comprehend in one single formula the motions of the largest bodies as well as of the lightest atoms 
in the world, provided that its intellect were sufficiently powerful to subject all data to analysis; to it 
nothing would be uncertain, the future as well as the past would be present to its eyes. [Cf. the 
Scholastic conception of God.] The perfection that the human mind has been able to give to 
astronomy affords a feeble outline of such an intelligence. Discoveries in mechanics and geometry, 
coupled with those in universal gravitation, have brought the mind within reach of comprehending 
in the same analytical formulas the past and the future state of the system of the world. All the 


mind’s efforts in the search for truth tend to approximate to the intelligence we have just imagined, 


although it will forever remain infinitely remote from such an intelligence. 


When Napoleon asked Laplace why his Mécanique céleste had made no 
mention of God, the scientist is said to have replied, “Je n’avais pas besoin de 
cette hypothése-la” (I had no need of that hypothesis).° But Laplace had his 
modest moments. In his Théorie analytique des probabilités (1812)—which is 
the basis of nearly all later work in that field—he deprived science of all 
certainty: 


Strictly speaking, one may even say that nearly all our knowledge is problematical; and in the 
small number of things which we are able to know with certainty, even in the mathematical sciences 


themselves, induction and analogy, the principal means for discovering truth, are based on 


probabilities.°” ” 


In addition to his epochal and widely influential formulation of astronomical 
discoveries and hypotheses to his date, Laplace made specific contributions. He 
illuminated nearly every department of physics with the “Laplace equations” for 
a “potential,” which made it easier to ascertain the intensity of energy, or the 
velocity of motion, at any point in a field of lines of force. He calculated the 
earth’s dynamical ellipticity from those perturbations of the moon which were 
ascribed to the oblate form of our globe. He developed an analytical theory of 
the tides, and from their phenomena he deduced the mass of the moon. He found 


an improved method for determining the orbit of comets. He discovered the 
numerical relations between the movements of Jupiter’s satellites. He computed 
with characteristic precision the secular (century-long) acceleration of the 
moon’s mean motion. His studies of the moon provided the basis for the 
improved tables of lunar motions drawn up in 1812 by his pupil Jean Charles 
Burckhardt. And finally he rose from science to philosophy—from knowledge to 
wisdom—in a flight of eloquence worthy of Buffon: 


Astronomy, by the dignity of its object matter and the perfection of its theories, is the fairest 
monument of the human spirit, the noblest testimony of human intelligence. Seduced by self-love 
and the illusions of his senses, man for a long time regarded himself as the center in the movement 
of the stars, and his vain arrogance was punished by the terrors that these inspired. Then he saw 
himself on a planet almost imperceptible in the solar system, whose vast extent is itself but an 
insensible point in the immensity of space. The sublime results to which this discovery has led him 
are well fitted to console him for the rank that it assigns to the earth, in showing him his own 
grandeur in the extreme minuteness of the base from which he measures the stars. Let him preserve 
with care, and augment, the results of these noble sciences, which are the delight of thinking beings. 
Those sciences have rendered important services to navigation and geography, but their greatest 
blessing has been to dissipate the fears produced by celestial phenomena, and to destroy the errors 
born from ignorance of our true relations with nature, errors and fears that will readily be reborn if 


the torch of science is ever extinguished.°° 


Laplace found it easier to adjust his life to the convulsions of French politics 
than his mathematics to the irregularities of the stars. When the Revolution came 
he weathered it by being more valuable alive than dead: with Lagrange he was 
employed to manufacture saltpeter for gunpowder and to calculate trajectories 
for cannon balls. He was made a member of the commission for weights and 
measures that formulated the metric system. In 1785 he had examined and 
passed, as a candidate for an artillery corps, the sixteen-year-old Bonaparte; in 
1798 General Bonaparte took him to Egypt to study the stars from the Pyramids. 
In 1799 the First Consul appointed him minister of the interior; after six weeks 
he dismissed him because “Laplace sought subtleties everywhere, ... and carried 
the spirit of the infinitely small into administration.” To console him Bonaparte 
nominated him to the new Senate, and made him a count. Now, in the gold and 
lace of his rank, his portrait was painted by Jacques André Naigeon: a handsome 
and noble face, eyes saddened as if with the consciousness that death mocks all 
majesty, that astronomy is a groping in the dark, and that science is a speck of 
light in a sea of night. On his deathbed (1827) all vanity left him, and almost his 
last words were: “That which we know is but a little thing; that which we do not 
know is immense.”” 


VI. ABOUT THE EARTH 


Four sciences studied the earth: meteorology explored its envelope of 
weather; geodesy estimated its size, shape, density, and such distances as 
involved its surface curvature; geology delved into its composition, depths, and 
history; geography charted its lands and seas. 


1. Meteorology 


Besides the simple rain gauge, the science of weather used four measuring 
instruments: the thermometer for temperature, the barometer for atmospheric 
pressure, the anemometer for winds, the hygrometer for moisture in the air. 

In or before 1721 Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit, a German instrument maker in 
Amsterdam, developed the thermometer, which Galileo had invented in 1603; 
Fahrenheit used mercury instead of water as the expanding-contracting fluid, and 
divided the scale into degrees based upon the freezing point of water (32°) and 
the oral temperature of the normal human body (98.6). In 1730 René de 
Réaumur reported to the Académie des Sciences “rules for constructing 
thermometers with comparable gradations”; he took the freezing point of water 
as zero, and its boiling point as 80, and he graduated the scale to make the 
degrees correspond to equal increments in the rise or fall of the thermometric 
fluid, for which he used alcohol. Anders Celsius of Uppsala, about 1742, 
improved Réaumur’s thermometer by returning to the use of mercury, and 
dividing the scale into a hundred “centigrade” degrees between the freezing and 
the boiling points of water. By determining these points more precisely, Jean 
André Deluc of Geneva, in 1772, gave the rival thermometers essentially the 
form they have today: the Fahrenheit form for English-speaking peoples, the 
centigrade form for others. 

The barometer had been invented by Torricelli in 1643, but its readings of 
atmospheric pressure were made uncertain by factors for which he had not 
allowed: the quality of the mercury, the bore of the tube, and the temperature of 
the air. Various researches, culminating in the experiments and calculations of 
Deluc (1717-1817), remedied these defects, and brought the mercury barometer 
into its current form. 


Divers crude anemometers were made in the seventeenth century. At his 
death in 1721 Pierre Huet, the scholarly bishop of Avranches, left a design for an 
anemometer (the word was apparently his invention) that would measure the 
force of the wind by funneling it into a tube where its pressure would raise a 


column of mercury. This was improved by the “wind gauge” (1775) of the 
Scottish physician James Lind. John Smeaton devised (c. 1750) a mechanism for 
measuring wind velocity. The best eighteenth-century instrument for measuring 
moisture was the hygrometer of the versatile Genevan Horace de Saussure 
(1783), which was based upon the expansion and contraction of a human hair by 
changes in humidity. William Cullen provided a basis for another type of 
hygrometer by noting the cooling effect of fluids in evaporation. 

With these and other instruments, such as the magnetic needle, science strove 
to detect regularities in the vagaries of weather. The first requisite was reliable 
records. Some had been kept for France by the Académie des Sciences since 
1688. From 1717 to 1727 a Breslau physician kept daily records of weather 
reports which he had solicited from many parts of Germany; and in 1724 the 
Royal Society of London began to compile meteorological reports not only from 
Britain but also from the Continent, India, and North America. A still wider and 
more systematic co-ordination of daily reports was organized in 1780 by J. J. 
Hemmer at Mannheim, under the patronage of the Elector Palatine Charles 
Theodore; but this was abandoned (1792) during the wars of the French 
Revolution. 

One meteorological phenomenon that sparked much speculation was the 
aurora borealis. Edmund Halley carefully studied the outbursts of these 
“northern lights’ on March 16-17, 1716, and ascribed them to magnetic 
influences emanating from the earth. In 1741 Hjorter and other Scandinavian 
observers noted that irregular variations of the compass needle occurred at the 
time of the displays. In 1793 John Dalton, the chemist, pointed out that the 
streamers of the lights are parallel to the dipping needle, and that their vertex, or 
point of convergence, lies in the magnetic meridian. The eighteenth century, 
therefore, recognized the electrical nature of the phenomenon, which is now 
interpreted as an electrical discharge in the earth’s atmosphere, due to ionization 
caused by particles shot out from the sun. 

The literature of meteorology in the eighteenth century began with Christian 
von Wolff’s Aerometricae elementa (1709), which summed up the known data 
to date, and suggested some new instruments. D’Alembert attempted a 
mathematical formulation of wind motions in Réflexions sur la cause générale 
des vents, which won a prize offered by the Berlin Academy in 1747. The 
outstanding treatise in this period was the massive Traité de météorologie (1774) 
by Louis Cotte, a priest of Montmorency. Cotte gathered and tabulated the 
results of his own and other observations, described instruments, and applied his 
findings to agriculture; he gave the flowering and maturation time of various 
crops, the dates at which swallows came and went, and when the nightingale 


could be expected to sing; he regarded the winds as the chief causes of changes 
in the weather; and finally he offered tentative formulas for weather forecasts. 
Jean Deluc’s Recherches sur les modifications de l’atmosphere (1772) extended 
the experiments of Pascal (1648) and Halley (1686) on the relations between 
altitude and atmospheric pressure, and formulated the law that “at a certain 
temperature the differences between the logarithms of the heights of the mercury 
[in the barometer] give immediately, in thousandths of a fathom, the difference 
in heights of the places where the barometer was observed.””' By attaching a 
level to his barometer, Deluc was able to estimate barometrically the altitude of 
various landmarks; so he calculated the height of Mont Blanc as 14,346 feet 
above sea level. Horace de Saussure, after ascending the mountain and taking 
barometric readings at its peak (1787), obtained a measurement of 15,700 feet. 


2. Geodesy 


Geodesy literally meant “dividing the earth.” To do this neatly it was 
necessary to know the shape of the globe. By 1700 there was general agreement 
that the earth was not quite spherical but ellipsoidal—flattened a bit at its 
extremities. Newton thought it was flattened at the poles; the Cassinis held that it 
was flattened at the equator. To decide this international issue the Académie des 
Sciences sent out two expeditions. One, led by Charles de La Condamine, Pierre 
Bouguer, and Louis Godin, went (1735) to what was then Peru (now Ecuador) to 
measure a degree of astronomic latitude on an arc of the meridian near the 
equator.’ They found that the distance between one degree of astronomic 
latitude and the next, on the meridian passing over their place of observation, 
was 362,800 feet. In 1736 a similar expedition was sent to Lapland, under 
Maupertuis and Clairaut, to measure a degree of astronomic latitude on an arc of 
the meridian at a place as near as practicable to the Arctic Circle. It reported that 
the length of a degree there was 367,100 feet—a little more than sixty-nine 
miles. These findings indicated that the length of a degree of astronomic latitude 
increased slightly as the observer moved from the equator toward the pole; and 
the increase was interpreted as due to the polar flattening of the earth. The 
Académie des Sciences conceded that Newton had been vindicated. The 
measurements taken in these expeditions were later made the basis for 
determining a meter, the metric system, and the precise astronomical time of 
various localities on the earth. 

Bouguer, noting some deflections of the plumb line in the Peruvian 
observations, ascribed them to the attractive force of the nearby Mt. 


Chimborazo. By measuring the deflection he estimated the density of the 
mountain, and on that basis he tried to calculate the density of the earth. Nevil 
Maskelyne, astronomer royal to George III, pursued the quest (1774-78) by 
dropping a plumb line now on one side, now on the other, of a granite mountain 
in Scotland. In both cases the line was deflected some twelve angular seconds 
toward the mountain. Maskelyne concluded that the density of the earth would 
bear the same ratio to the density of the mountain as the gravitational force of 
the earth bore to the twelve seconds’ deviation. On this basis Charles Hutton 
calculated the earth’s density to be approximately 4.5 times that of water—a 
figure now generally accepted, which Newton had reached, by a typically 
brilliant conjecture, a century before. 


3. Geology 


The study of the origin, age, and constitution of the earth, of its crust and 
subsurface, of its earthquakes, volcanoes, craters, and fossils, was still hampered 
by theological taboos. Fossils were generally explained as the relics of marine 
organisms left on land by the waters receding after Noah’s Flood, which was 
believed to have covered the globe. In 1721 Antonio Vallisnieri, in his treatise 
Dei corpi marini che sui monti si trovano, pointed out that a temporary flood 
could not account for so widespread a deposit of marine formations. Anton 
Moro, in his volume De’ crostacei e degli altri marini corpi che si trovano su’ 
monti (Venice, 1740), suggested that the fossils had been thrown up by volcanic 
eruptions from the sea. Originally the earth had been covered with water; 
subterranean fires forced up the underlying land above the subsiding sea, and 
created mountains and continents. 

Benoit de Maillet left at his death (1738) a manuscript which came to print in 
1748 as Telliamed, ou Entretiens d’un philosophe indien avec un missionaire 
francais. His views were put into the mouth of a Hindu sage, but it soon 
appeared that “Telliamed” was “de Maillet” reversed; and the storm evoked by 
the book might have reconciled the author to his timely death. In his theory land, 
mountains, and fossils had been formed not by volcanic eruptions but by the 
gradual subsidence of the waters that had once covered the earth. All land plants 
and animals, Maillet suggested, had evolved from corresponding marine 
organisms; indeed, men and women were evolved from mermen and mermaids 
who, like the frog, had lost their tails. The recession of the waters was caused by 
evaporation, which reduced the sea level by some three feet every thousand 
years. Eventually, Maillet warned, the oceans will quite dry up, and subterranean 


fires will come to the surface and consume all living things. 

A year after Telliamed Georges Louis de Buffon issued the first of his two 
magistral contributions to a young science still swaddled in unverifiable 
speculation. His Théorie de la terre (1749) was written at forty-two, his Epoques 
de la nature (1778) was written at seventy-one. He began with Cartesian caution, 
by postulating an initial push given to the world by God; thereafter the Théorie 
offered a purely natural explanation of cosmic events. Anticipating by two 
centuries the latest theory of cosmogony, Buffon suggested that the planets had 
originated as fragments detached from the sun by the impact or gravitational pull 
of some powerful comet; hence all the planets were at first molten and luminous 
masses, like the sun today, but they gradually cooled and darkened in the cold of 
space. The “days” allowed for the Creation in the Book of Genesis must be 
interpreted as epochs. Of these we may distinguish seven: 


1. The earth took its spheroidal shape as the result of its rotation, and slowly its surface cooled 
(3,000 years). 

2. The earth congealed into a solid body (32,000 years). 

3. Its envelope of vapors condensed to form a universal ocean (25,000 years). 

4. The waters of this ocean subsided by disappearing through crevices in the crust of the earth, 

leaving vegetation on the surface, and fossils at various heights on the land (10,000 years). 

. Land animals appeared (5,000 years). 

6. The sinking of the ocean divided the Western from the Eastern Hemisphere, Greenland from 
Europe, Newfoundland from Spain, and left many islands apparently rising from the sea (5,000 
years). 

7. The development of man (5,000 years). 


uo 


Adding these seven ages together, Buffon noted that they came to 85,000 years. 
He would marvel at the superior imagination of current geologists, who allow 
the earth a history of four billion years. 

Buffon founded paleontology by studying fossil bones and deducing from 
them the successive epochs of organic life. The first lines of his Epoques de la 
nature display his perspective and his style: 


Comme dans I’histoire civile on consulte les titres, on recherche les médailles, on déchiffre les 
inscriptions antiques, pour déterminer les époques des révolutions humaines et constater les dates 
des événements moraux, de méme, dans I’histoire naturelle, il faut fouiller les archives du monde, 
tirer des entrailles de la terre les vieux monuments, receuillir leur débris, et rassembler en un corps 
de preuves tous les indices des changements physiques qui peuvent nous faire remonter aux 
différents Gges de la nature. C’est le seul moyen de fixer quelques points dans l’immensité de 
l’espace, et de placer un certain nombre de pierres numéraires sur la route éternelle du temps. Le 


passé est comme la distance; notre vue y décroit, et s’y perdrait de méme si Il’histoire et la 


chronologie n’eussent placer des fanaux, des flambeaux, aux points les plus obscurs.”* 


And then, having come to paleontology only in his advanced years, he wrote: 


With sorrow I leave these fascinating objects, these precious monuments of ancient nature, which 
my own old age gives me no time to examine sufficiently to draw from them the conclusions which 


I envision, but which, founded only on hypothesis, should have no place in this work, wherein I 


have made it a law to present only truths based on facts. After me others will come.” 


The Epoques de la nature was one of the epochal books of the eighteenth 
century. Buffon lavished upon it all his artistry of style, even (if we believe him) 
to rewriting some parts of it seventeen times.’* And he poured into it all the 
power of his imagination, so that he seemed to be describing, across a chasm of 
sixty thousand years, the constructions of his thought as if they were events 
unrolling before his eyes.'* Grimm hailed the book as “one of the most sublime 
poems that philosophy has ever dared to inspire,” and Cuvier pronounced it “the 
most celebrated of all the works of Buffon, in a style truly sublime.””° 

Meanwhile humbler students sought to chart the distribution of minerals in 
the soil. Jean Guettard won the praise of the Académie des Sciences by his 
Mémoire et carte minéralogique (1746). While making this first attempt at a 
geological survey, he discovered extinct volcanoes in France; he explained 
surrounding deposits as solidified lava, and hot springs as the last stages of these 
volcanic forces. The Lisbon earthquake stimulated John Mitchell to prepare an 
Essay on the Causes and Phenomena of Earthquakes (1760); he suggested that 
they were due to the sudden contact of subterranean fire and water, producing 
expansive evaporation; this found some outlet through volcanoes and craters, but 
when such escapes were not available they produced tremors in the surface of 
the earth; these earth waves, Mitchell suggested, can be plotted to find the focus 
of the quake. So geology, still young, gave birth to the science of seismology. 

Stratigraphy too became a specialty: men puzzled over the origin, 
composition, and sequence of the strata in the crust of the earth. Coal mines 
offered an opening to such studies; so John Strachey gave to the Royal Society 
(1719) “A Curious Description of the Strata Observed in the Coalmines of 
Mendip in Somersetshire.” In 1762 Georg Christian Fiichsel issued the first 
detailed geological map, describing the nine “formations” in the soil of 
Thuringia, and establishing the conception of a formation as a succession of 
strata collectively representing a geological epoch. 

Rival theories fought over the causes of such formations. Abraham Werner, 
who for forty-two years (1775-1817) taught at the Freiberg School of mines, 
made his professorial chair the popular seat of the “Neptunist” view: continents, 
mountains, rocks, and strata had all been produced by the action of water, by the 
subsidence—sometimes slow, sometimes catastrophic—of a once universal 


ocean; rocks were the precipitation or sedimentation of minerals left dry by the 
receding sea; strata were the periods and deposits of this recession. 

James Hutton added fire to water in explaining the vicissitudes of the earth. 
Born in Edinburgh in 1726, he became one of that remarkable group—Hume, 
John Home, Lord Kames, Adam Smith, Robertson, Hutcheson, Maskelyne, 
Maclaurin, John Playfair, Joseph Black—that constituted the Scottish 
Enlightenment. He passed from medicine to chemistry to geology, and soon 
concluded that many times the six thousand years allowed by the theologians 
would be required for the history of our globe. He noted that wind and water are 
slowly eroding mountains and depositing them into the plains, and that 
thousands of rivulets carry off material into rivers, which then carry it into the 
sea; let this process continue indefinitely, and the grasping figures or raging 
claws of the oceans could swallow whole continents. Nearly all geological 
formations might have resulted from such slow natural operations as one might 
see in any eroding farm or encroaching sea, or any river digging its own bed 
with patient pertinacity, leaving the record of its falling levels on the strata of 
rocks and soil. Such gradual changes, Hutton felt, were the basic causes of 
terrestrial transformations. “In interpreting nature,” he held, “no powers are to be 
employed that are not natural to the globe, no action to be admitted except those 
of which we know the principle, and no extraordinary events to be alleged in 
order to explain a common appearance.””” 

But if such erosion has been going on for thousands of millenniums, why are 
any continents left? Because, said Hutton, the eroded material, accumulating at 
the bottom of the sea, is subject to pressure and heat; it fuses, consolidates, 
expands, mounts, emerges from the waters to form islands, mountains, 
continents. That there is subterranean heat is evidenced by volcanoes. Geological 
history, then, is a circulatory process, a vast systole and diastole which 
repeatedly pours continents into seas, and from those seas raises up new 
continents. Later students named Hutton’s theory “vulcanism,” from _ its 
dependence upon the effects of heat, or “plutonism,” from the ancient god of the 
nether world. 

Hutton himself hesitated to publish his views, for he knew that they would be 
opposed not only by believers in the literal infallibility of the Bible, but quite as 
sharply by the “Neptunists,” who found an enthusiastic defender in Robert 
Jameson, professor of natural philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Hutton 
confined himself at first to expounding his theory to a few friends; then, at their 
urging, he read two papers on the subject to the recently established Royal 
Society of Edinburgh in 1785. Criticism was polite until 1793, when a Dublin 
mineralogist attacked Hutton in terms that stirred his ire. He replied by 


publishing one of the classics of geology, Theory of the Earth (1795). Two years 
later he died. Through John Playfair’s lucid Illustrations of Huttonian Theory 
(1802), the conception of great changes produced by slow processes passed into 
other sciences, and prepared Europe for Darwin’s application of it to the origin 
of species and the descent of man. 


4, Geography 


But the surface of the earth is more fascinating than its bowels. The 
progressive exhibition of the diversities of mankind in race, institutions, morals, 
and creeds was a powerful factor in broadening the borders of the modern mind. 
Exploration proceeded ever more curiously and acquisitively into the unknown; 
not for science’s sake but to find raw materials, gold, silver, precious stones, 
food, markets, colonies, and to chart the seas for safer navigation in peace and 
war. Even the voyage of the mutinous Bounty (1789) had for its original object 
the transplantation of the breadfruit tree from the South Seas to the West Indies. 
The French, the Dutch, and the English competed most eagerly in the game, 
knowing that the mastery of the world was at stake. 

One of the most venturesome explorations originated in the mind of Peter the 
Great, who, shortly before his death in 1725, commissioned Vitus Bering, a 
Danish captain in the Russian navy, to explore the northeastern coast of Siberia. 
The Academy of St. Petersburg appointed an astronomer, a naturalist, and an 
historian to accompany the expedition. Proceeding overland to Kamchatka, 
Bering sailed (1728) to 67° north latitude, discovered the strait that bears his 
name, and then returned to St. Petersburg. On a second expedition he built a fleet 
at Okhotsk, and sailed eastward till he sighted North America (1741); so a Dane 
discovered that continent from the west as the Norse Leif Ericson had discovered 
it from the east. On the voyage back Bering’s ship lost its bearings in a heavy 
fog, and the crew spent six months on a previously uninhabited island near 
Kamchatka. On that island, which also carries his name, the great Dane died of 
scurvy (1741) at the age of sixty. Another vessel in the expedition discovered the 
Aleutian Islands. Russia took possession of Alaska, and missionaries were sent 
out to acquaint the Eskimos with Christian theology. 

The advance of Russia into America stirred other nations to explore the 
Pacific. As part of a war with Spain (1740) England dispatched a fleet under 
George Anson to harass the Spanish settlements in South America. Scurvy 
decimated his crews, and storms off Cape Horn wrecked some of his ships; but 
he forced his way into the South Pacific, stopped at the Juan Fernandez Islands, 


and found proof that Alexander Selkirk (Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe) had been 
there (1704—9); then he crossed the Pacific, captured a Spanish galleon near the 
Philippines, took its treasure of gold and silver ($1,500,000), crossed the Indian 
Ocean, rounded the Cape of Good Hope, eluded the Spanish and French fleets 
that sought to intercept him, and reached England June 15, 1744, after a voyage 
of three years and nine months. The prize bullion was transported from Spithead 
to London in thirty-two wagons to the accompaniment of martial music. All 
England acclaimed Anson, and four editions of his narrative were bought up in 
one year. 

In 1763 the French government sent out a similar expedition under Louis 
Antoine de Bougainville, with instructions to establish a French settlement in the 
Falkland Islands; their position three hundred miles east of the Strait of Magellan 
gave them military value for control of the passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. He accomplished his mission and returned to France. In 1765 he sailed 
again, passed through the strait into the Pacific, reached Tahiti (1768)—which 
Samuel Wallis had discovered a year before—took possession of it for France, 
discovered the Samoa group and the New Hebrides Islands, rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope, and reached France in 1769, bringing from the Pacific tropics the 
bougainvillaea vine. His account of his voyage stressed the pleasant climate of 
Tahiti and the happy health, good nature, and easy morals of the natives. We 
shall find Diderot commenting enviously on this report in his Supplément au 
Voyage de Bougainville. 

In 1764 the British government commissioned Captain John Byron to pick up 
some useful territory in the South Seas. He landed at Fort Egmont in the 
Falkland Islands and took possession of the islands for England, not knowing 
that the French were already there. Spain claimed prior possession, France 
yielded to her, Spain yielded to England (1771), Argentina claims them today. 
Byron continued around the globe, but left no further mark on history. In an 
earlier voyage, as midshipman under Anson, he had been shipwrecked on the 
Chile coast (1741); his account of this was used by his grandson Lord Byron in 
Don Juan. 

For English-speaking peoples the outstanding explorer of the eighteenth 
century was Captain James Cook. Son of a farm laborer, he was apprenticed at 
twelve to a haberdasher. Finding insufficient adventure in lingerie, he joined the 
navy, served as “marine surveyor” along the coasts of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, and acquired a reputation as mathematician, astronomer, and 
navigator. In 1768, aged forty, he was chosen to lead an expedition for noting 
the transit of Venus, and making geographical researches, in the South Pacific. 
He sailed August 25 on the Endeavour, accompanied by several scientists, one 


of whom, Sir Joseph Banks, had equipped the vessel out of his own funds.* The 
transit was observed at Tahiti June 3, 1769. Thence Cook sailed in quest of a 
great continent (Terra Australis) supposed by some geographers to be hiding in 
the southern seas. He found none, but he explored the Society Islands and the 
coasts of New Zealand, charting them carefully. He went on to Australia (then 
known as New Holland), took possession of the eastern coast for Great Britain, 
sailed around Africa, and reached England on June 12, 1771. 

On July 13, 1772, with the Resolution and the Endeavour, he set out again to 
find the imaginary southern continent. He searched the sea eastward and 
southward between the Cape of Good Hope and New Zealand, and crossed the 
Antarctic Circle to 71° south latitude without seeing land; then the mounting 
danger from ice floes compelled him to turn back. He visited Easter Island, and 
wrote a description of its gigantic statues. He charted the Marquesas and Tonga 
Islands, and called the latter “Friendly” because of the gentleness of the natives. 
He discovered New Caledonia, Norfolk Island, and the Isle of Pines (Kunie). He 
traversed the South Pacific eastward to Cape Horn, continued over the South 
Atlantic to the Cape of Good Hope, sailed north to England, and reached port 
July 25, 1775, after a voyage of over sixty thousand miles and 1,107 days. 

His third expedition sought a water route from Alaska across North America 
to the Atlantic. He left Plymouth July 12, 1776, with the Resolution and the 
Discovery, sailed around the Cape of Good Hope, touched again at Tahiti, 
proceeded northeast, and chanced upon his greatest discovery, the Hawaiian 
Islands (February, 1778). These had been seen by the Spanish navigator Juan 
Gaetano in 1555, but they had been forgotten by Europe for over two centuries. 
After continuing northeast, Cook reached what is now the state of Oregon, and 
surveyed the North American coast up to and beyond Bering Strait to the 
northern limits of Alaska. At 70° 41 north latitude his advance was barred by a 
wall of ice rising twelve feet above the sea and stretching as far as the crow’s- 
nest eye could reach. Defeated in his search for a Northeast Passage across 
America, Cook returned to Hawaii. There, where previously he had received a 
friendly welcome, he met his end. The natives were kind but thievish; they stole 
one of the Discovery’s boats; Cook led a group of his men to recapture it; they 
succeeded, but Cook, who insisted on being the last to leave the shore, was 
surrounded by the angry natives, and was beaten to death (February 14, 1779), 
aged fifty-one. England honors him as the greatest and noblest of her maritime 
explorers, an accomplished scientist, a fearless captain loved by all his crews. 

Almost as heroic was the expedition led by Jean Frangois de Galaup, Comte 
de La Pérouse, commissioned by the French government to follow up Cook’s 
discoveries. He sailed in 1785 around South America and up to Alaska, crossed 


to Asia, and was the first European to pass through the strait (which till lately 
bore his name) between Russian Sakhalin and Japanese Hokkaido. Turning 
south, he explored the coast of Australia and reached the Santa Cruz Islands. 
There, apparently, he was shipwrecked (1788), for he was never heard of again. 

Land exploration was also a challenge to the lust for adventure and gain. In 
1716 a Jesuit missionary reached Lhasa, the “Forbidden City” of Tibet. Carsten 
Niebuhr explored and described Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, and Persia 
(1761). James Bruce traveled through East Africa and rediscovered the source of 
the Blue Nile (1768). In North America French explorers founded New Orleans 
(1718) and moved north along the Mississippi to the Missouri; in Canada they 
struggled to reach the Pacific, but the Rocky Mountains proved insurmountable. 
Meanwhile English settlers pushed inland to the Ohio River, and Spanish friars 
led the way from Mexico through California to Monterey, and up the Colorado 
River basin into Utah; soon North America would be one of the prizes in the 
Seven Years’ War. In South America La Condamine, after measuring a degree 
of latitude at the equator, led an expedition from the sources of the Amazon near 
Quito to its mouth at the Atlantic, four thousand miles away. 

The mapmakers could never quite keep up with the explorers. Through half a 
century (1744-93) César Francois Cassini and his son Jacques Dominique issued 
in 184 successive sheets a map of France thirty-six feet long by thirty-six feet 
wide, showing in unprecedented detail all roads, rivers, abbeys, farms, mills, 
even wayside crosses and gallows. Torbern Olof Bergman, not content with 
being one of the greatest chemists of the eighteenth century, published in 1766 a 
Werlds Beskribning, or world description, summarizing the meteorology, 
geology, and physical geography of his time. He suggested that many islands 
were peaks of mountain ranges now mostly submerged; so the West Indies might 
be the remains of a range that had connected Florida with South America. 
Horace de Saussure, after twenty-four years as professor of philosophy at the 
University of Geneva, made famous ascents of Mont Blanc (1787) and the Klein 
Matterhorn (1792), and composed voluminous studies of Swiss mountains in 
their atmospheric conditions, formations, strata, fossils, and plants, making a 
marvelous mixture of meteorology, geology, geography, and botany. Let us 
remember, when we are told that history is the Newgate Calendar of nations, that 
it is also the record of a thousand forms of heroism and nobility. 


VII. BOTANY 


1. Linnaeus 


And so we come to life! Now that the compound microscope had been 
developed, it was possible to examine more minutely the structure of plants, 
even to the secrets of their sex. Botany graduated from its servitude to medicine, 
and Linnaeus mapped the teeming world of life with the care and devotion of a 
scientific saint. 

His father, Nils Linné, was pastor of a Lutheran flock at Stenbrohult in 
Sweden. The son of a clergyman has especial difficulty in preserving his piety, 
but Carl managed it, and found, especially in the plant world, endless reasons for 
thankfulness to the Creator. And indeed there are moments when life appears so 
beautiful that only an ingrate could be an atheist. 

Nils was an enthusiastic gardener, who loved to secure choice trees and rare 
flowers and set them in the soil around his rectory as a living litany of praise. 
These were Carl’s toys and intimates in boyhood, so that (he tells us) he grew up 
with “an unquenchable love for plants.””® Many a day he played truant from 
school to collect specimens in woods and fields. The father longed to make him 
a clergyman, for the lad was the soul of goodness, and might teach more by deed 
than by creed; but Carl took to medicine as the only career in which he could 
both botanize and eat. So in 1727, aged twenty, he was enrolled as a medical 
student in the University of Lund. A year later, with glowing recommendations 
from his teachers, he was sent to the University of Uppsala. As one of five 
children he could not receive much financial aid from his parents. Too poor to 
have his shoes repaired, he put paper in them to cover the holes and keep out 
some of the cold. With such incentives to study, he advanced rapidly in both 
botany and medicine. In 1731 he was appointed deputy lecturer in botany, and 
tutor in the home of Professor Rudbeck, who had twenty-four children; “now, 
through the grace of God,” he wrote, “I have an income.”” 

When the Vetenskapssocietet (Scientific Society) of Uppsala decided to send 
an expedition to study the flora of Lapland, Linnaeus was chosen as leader. He 
and his young associates set out on May 12, 1732. He described the departure in 
his naturally flowery style: 


The sky was bright and genial; a gentle breeze from the west lent a refreshing coolness to the air. 
... The buds of the birch trees were beginning to burst into leaf; the foliage on most trees was fairly 
advanced; only the elm and the ash remained bare. The lark was singing far on high. After a mile or 


so we came to the entrance of a forest; there the lark left us, but on the crest of the pine the blackbird 


poured forth his song of love.®° 


This is typical of Linnaeus; he was ever alert, with every sense, to the sights, 
sounds, and fragrances of nature, and never admitted any distinction between 
botany and poetry. He led his troop over 1,440 miles of Lapland, through a 


hundred dangers and hardships, and brought them back safely to Uppsala on 
September 10. 

Still almost penniless, he tried to support himself by lecturing, but a rival had 
the lectures prohibited on the ground that Linnaeus had not yet completed the 
medical course or taken his degree. Meanwhile Carl had fallen in love with 
“Lisa”—Sarah Elisabeth Moraea, daughter of a local physician. She offered him 
her savings, he added his own, and, so financed, he set out for Holland (1735). 
At the University of Harderwijk he passed his examinations and received his 
medical degree. A year later, at Leiden, he met the great Boerhaave, and almost 
forgot Lisa. Inspired and helped by that nobleman of science, Linnaeus issued 
one of the classics of botany, Systema Naturae. It ran through twelve editions in 
his lifetime; in the first it consisted of only fourteen folio sheets; in the twelfth it 
ran to 2,300 pages, in three volumes octavo. Near Amsterdam he replenished his 
funds by reorganizing and cataloguing the botanical collection of George 
Cliffort, a director of the East India Company. With incredible industry he 
brought out in 1736 Bibilotheca botanica, and in 1737 Genera Plantarum. In 
1738 he went to Paris to study the Jardin du Roi. There, without introducing 
himself, he joined a group of students to whom Bernard de Jussieu was lecturing 
in Latin on exotic plants. One plant puzzled the professor; Linnaeus ventured to 
suggest, “Haec planta faciem americanam habet” (This plant has an American 
appearance). Jussieu looked at him, and surmised, “You are Linnaeus.” Carl 
confessed, and Jussieu, with the fine brotherhood of science, gave him an 
unstinted welcome.*! Linnaeus was offered professorships in Paris, Leiden, and 
Gottingen, but he thought it time to return to Lisa (1739). Such long betrothals 
were not then unusual, and in many cases they probably contributed to stability 
of morals and maturity of character. They married, and Carl settled down as a 
physician in Stockholm. 

For a time, like any young doctor, he waited in vain for patients. One day in a 
tavern he heard a youth complain that no one had been able to cure him of 
gonorrhea. Linnaeus cured him, and soon other young men who had been too 
anxious to prove their manhood came for similar relief. The doctor’s practice 
spread to lung ailments. Count Carl Gustav Tessin, speaker of the House of 
Nobles in the Riksdag, became acquainted with him, and secured him 
appointment as physician to the Admiralty (1739). In that year Linnaeus helped 
to found the Royal Academy of Science, and became its first president. In the 
fall of 1741 he was chosen professor of anatomy at Uppsala; soon he exchanged 
this chair for that of botany, materia medica, and “natural history” (geology and 
biology); at last he was the right man in the right place. He communicated his 
enthusiasm for botany to his students; he worked with them in informal 


intimacy, and he was never so happy as when he led them on some natural- 
history foray. 


We made frequent excursions in search of plants, insects, and birds. On Wednesday and Saturday 
of each week we herborized from dawn till dark. Then the pupils returned to town wearing flowers 


in their hats, and escorted their professor to his garden, preceded by rustic musicians. That was the 


last degree of magnificence in our pleasant science.°* 


He sent some of his students to various quarters of the world to secure exotic 
plants; for these young explorers (some of whom sacrificed their lives in their 
quest) he secured free passage on the ships of the Dutch East India Company. He 
stimulated them with the hope of adding their names to plants in the great system 
of nomenclature that he was preparing. They noted that he gave the name 
camellia to the flowering shrub that had been found in the Philippines by the 
Jesuit George Kamel. 

In the Systema naturae, the Genera Plantarum, the Classes Plantarum 
(1738), the Philosophia botanica (1751), and the Species Plantarum (1753) he 
built up his monumental classification. In this task he had several predecessors, 
especially Bauhin and Tourmefort; and Rivinus had already (1690) suggested a 
binomial method of naming plants. Despite these labors Linnaeus found the 
collections of his time in a state of disorder that seriously hampered the scientific 
study of plants. Hundreds of new varieties had been discovered, to which 
botanists had given conflicting names. Linnaeus undertook to classify all known 
plants first by their class, then in the class by their order, in the order by their 
genus, in the genus by their species; so he arrived at a Latin name internationally 
acceptable. As the basis of his classification he took the presence and character, 
or the absence, of distinctively reproductive organs; so he divided plants into 
“phanerogams,” those having visible organs of reproduction (their flowers), and 
“cryptogams,” in which (as in mosses and ferns) there are no flowers producing 
seeds, and the reproductive structures are hidden or inconspicuous. 

Some timid souls objected that this emphasis on sex would dangerously 
influence the imagination of youth.” Hardier critics, in the course of the next 
hundred years, pointed out more basic defects in Linnaeus’ classification. He 
was so interested in finding nooks and names for plants that for a time he 
diverted botany from the study of plant functions and forms. Since a 
transformation of species would have confused his system, and would have 
contradicted the Book of Genesis, he laid down the principle that all species had 
been directly created by God and had remained unchanged throughout their 
history. Later (1762) he modified this orthodox attitude by suggesting that new 
species might arise by the hybrid crossing of kindred types.** Though he treated 


man (whom he trustfully called “homo sapiens”) as part of the animal kingdom, 
and classified him as a species in the order of primates, along with the ape, his 
system impeded the development of evolutionary ideas. 

Buffon criticized the Linnaean classification on the ground that genera and 
species are not objective things but are merely names for convenient mental 
divisions of a complex reality in which all classes, at their edges, melt into one 
another; nothing exists, outside the mind, except individuals; here was the old 
medieval debate between realism and nominalism. Linnaeus (proving himself 
human) replied that Buffon’s eloquence must not be allowed to deceive the 
world; and he refused to eat in a room where Buffon’s portrait was hung along 
with his own.” In a more genial moment he admitted that his arrangement was 
imperfect, that classification of plants by sexual apparatus left many loose ends; 
and in Philosophia botanica he proposed a “natural” system based upon the form 
and development of the organs of a plant. His nomenclature, as distinct from his 
classification, proved to be a great convenience, both in botany and in zoology, 
and with some modifications it still prevails. 

In his old age Linnaeus was honored by all Europe as the prince of botanists. 
In 1761 he was knighted by the King, and became Carl von Linné. Ten years 
later he received a love letter from the second most famous author of the 
century, Jean Jacques Rousseau, who had translated the Philosophia botanica, 
and had found in botanizing a cure for philosophy: “Accept, kind sir, the homage 
of a very ignorant but very zealous disciple of yours, who owes in great part to 
meditation on your writings the tranquillity he enjoys... I honor you, and I love 
you with all my heart.”®° 

Linnaeus, like Rousseau and Voltaire, died in 1778. His library and botanical 
collections were bought from his widow by James Edward Smith, who joined 
others (1788) in founding the Linnaean Society of London to care for the 
“Linnaean treasure.” From that center a long series of publications spread the 
work of the botanist throughout Europe and America. Goethe named, as the 
greatest influences in his mental life, Shakespeare, Spinoza, and Linnaeus.°*’ 


2. In the Vineyard 


Hundreds of devotees carried on the botanic quest. In France we find one of 
those virile families where a common dedication unites the members across the 
centuries. Antoine de Jussieu, coming up to Paris from Lyons, rose in 1708 to be 
director of the Jardin du Roi. His younger brother Bernard was a lecturer and 
“demonstrator” there; we have seen him welcoming Linnaeus. Another brother, 


Joseph, went to South America with La Condamine, and sent the Heliotropium 
peruvianum for transplantation in Europe. A nephew, Antoine Laurent de 
Jussieu, published in 1789 the work that began to replace the Linnaean system: 
Genera plantarum secundum ordines naturales disposita. He classified plants 
morphologically (according to their forms) by the presence, absence, or number 
of cotyledons (seed leaves): those plants that had none he called acotyledons; 
those with one only, monocotyledons; those with two, dicotyledons. His son 
Adrien carried on their work into the nineteenth century. In 1824 Augustin de 
Candolle, building upon the labors of the Jussieus, outlined the classification that 
is received today. 

The sexuality of plants had been discovered by Nehemiah Grew in or before 
1682, and had been confirmed by Camerarius in 1691. Cotton Mather reported 
from Boston to the Royal Society of London (1716) a demonstration of 
hybridization by wind pollination: 


My neighbor planted a row of hills in his field with our Indian corn, but such a grain as was 
colored red and blue; the rest of the field he planted with corn of the most usual color, which is 
yellow. To the most windward side this row infected four of the next neighboring rows, ... to render 
them colored like what grew on itself. But on the leeward side no less than seven or eight rows were 


so colored, and some smaller impression was made on those that were yet further distant.®® 


In 1717 Richard Bradley proved the necessity of fertilization by an 
experiment with tulips. From twelve of these, “in perfect health,” he removed all 
pollen; “these bore no seed all that summer, while ... every one of four hundred 
plants which I had let alone produced seed.”® He studied cross-fertilization, and 
foresaw some fascinating results. “By this knowledge we may alter the property 
and taste of any fruit by impregnating the one with the farina [pollen] of another 
of the same class” but of a different variety or species. Moreover, “a curious 
person may by this knowledge produce such rare kinds of plants as have not yet 
been heard of”; and he told how Thomas Fairchild had grown a new variety 
“from the seed of a carnation that had been impregnated by the farina of the 
sweet William.” He found such interspecies hybrids to be sterile, and compared 
them with mules. 

Philip Miller, in 1721, gave the first known account of plant fertilization by 
bees. He removed the “apices” of certain flowers before they could “cast their 
dust”; yet the seed of these apparently emasculated flowers ripened normally. 
Friends questioned his report; he repeated the same experiment more carefully, 
with the same result. 


About two days after, as I was sitting in my garden, I perceived in a bed of tulips near me some 
bees very busy in the middle of the flowers; on viewing them I saw them come out with their legs 


and bellies loaded with dust, and one of them flew into a tulip that I had castrated; upon which I 
took my microscope, and examined the tulip he flew into, and found he had left dust enough to 


impregnate the tulip; which, when I told my friends, ... reconciled them again.... Unless there be 
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provision to keep out insects, plants may be impregnated by insects much smaller than bees. 

Josef K6élreuter, professor of natural history at Karlsruhe, made a special 
study (1760 f.) of cross-fertilization and the physiochemistry of pollination. His 
sixty-five experiments had immense influence on agriculture in several 
continents. He concluded that crossing is fruitful only in closely related plants; 
but when it is successful the hybrids grow more rapidly, flower sooner, last 
longer, and produce young shoots more abundantly than the original varieties, 
and are not weakened by developing seed. Konrad Sprengel showed (1793) that 
cross-fertilization—usually by insects, less often by wind—is common within a 
species; and he argued, with warm teleological conviction, that the form and 
arrangement of parts in many flowers is designed to prevent self-fertilization. 
Johann Hedwig opened up a new field of research by studying the reproductive 
process in cryptogams (1782). Between 1788 and 1791 Joseph Gartner of 
Wiirttemberg issued, in two installments, his encyclopedic survey of the fruit 
and seeds of plants; this became the groundwork of nineteenth-century botany. 

In 1759 Caspar Friedrich Wolff, in his Theoria Generationis, enunciated a 
theory of plant development usually ascribed to Goethe: 


In the entire plant, whose parts we wonder at as being at first glance so extraordinarily diverse, I 


finally perceive and recognize nothing beyond leaves and stem, for the root may be regarded as a 
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stem.... All parts of the plant, except the stem, are modified leaves. 

Meanwhile a major figure in eighteenth-century science, Stephen Hales, 
explored the mystery of plant nutrition. He was another of those many Anglican 
clergymen who found no hindrance in their flexible theology to the pursuit of 
science or scholarship. Though accepting divine design, he made no use of this 
in his scientific inquiries. In 1727 he published his results in one of the classics 
of botany, Vegetable Staticks, ... an Essay towards a Natural History of 
Vegetation. His preface explained: 


About twenty years since, I made several haemostatical experiments on dogs, and six years 
afterwards repeated the same on horses and other animals, in order to find out the force of the blood 
in the arteries [our “systolic blood pressure”].... At which time I wished I could have made the like 
experiments to discover the force of the sap in vegetables; but despaired of ever effecting it till, 


about seven years since, I hit upon it while I was endeavoring by several ways to stop the bleeding 


of an old stem of a vine.”” 


Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood in animals had led 


botanists to assume a similar circulatory movement of liquids in plants. Hales 
disproved this supposition by experiments that showed a tree absorbing water at 
its branches’ ends as well as by its roots; water moved inward from branches to 
trunk as well as from trunk to branches; and he was able to measure the 
absorption. Sap, however, moved up from roots to leaves through the pressure of 
sap expanding in the roots. The leaves absorbed nourishment from the air. 

At this point the ingenious Priestley illuminated the problem by one of the 
most brilliant discoveries of the century—the nutritive absorption, by the 
chlorophyll of plants in sunlight, of carbon dioxide exhaled by animals. He 
described this part of his work in the first volume (1774) of his Experiments and 
Observations: 


I took a quantity of air, made thoroughly noxious by mice breathing and dying in it, and divided 
it into two parts; one of which I put into a phial immersed in water; and in the other [which was] 
contained in a glass jar standing in water, I put a sprig of mint. This was about the beginning of 
August, 1771, and after eight or nine days I found that a mouse lived perfectly well in that part of 
the air in which the sprig of mint had grown, but died the moment it was put into the other part of 
the same original quantity of air, and which I had kept in the very same exposure, but without any 
plant growing in it. 


After several similar experiments Priestley concluded that 


the injury which is continually done to the atmosphere by the respiration of such a number of 
animals, and the putrefaction of such masses of both vegetable and animal matter, is in part at least 
repaired by the vegetable creation. And notwithstanding the prodigious mass of air that is corrupted 
daily by the abovementioned causes, yet, if we consider the immense profusion of vegetables upon 
the face of the earth, ... it can hardly be thought but that it may be a sufficient counterbalance to it, 


and that the remedy is adequate to the evil.?° 


In 1764 the Dutch biologist Jan Ingenhousz, domiciled in London, became 
acquainted with Priestley. He was impressed by the theory that plants purified 
the air by absorbing, and thriving on, the carbon dioxide exhaled by animals. But 
Ingenhousz found that plants do not perform this function in the dark. In 
Experiments on Vegetables (1779) he showed that plants as well as animals 
exhale carbon dioxide, and that their green leaves and shoots absorb this, and 
exhale oxygen, only in clear daylight. So we remove flowers from hospital 
rooms at night. 


The light of the sun, and not the warmth, is the chief reason, if not the only one, which makes the 
plants yield their dephlogisticated air [i-e., oxygen].... A plant ... not capable ... of going in search 
of its food must find, within ... the space it occupies, everything which is wanted for itself.... The 
tree spreads through the air those numberless fans, disposing them ... to incumber each other as 
little as possible in pumping from the surrounding air all that they can absorb from it, and to present 
... this substance ... to the direct rays of the sun, on purpose to receive the benefit which that great 


luminary can give i 


This, of course, was only a partial picture of plant nutrition. Jean Senebier, a 
Geneva pastor, showed (1800) that only the green parts of plants are able to 
decompose the carbon dioxide of the air into carbon and oxygen. In 1804 
Nicolas Théodore de Saussure, son of the Alpine explorer, studied the 
contribution of the soil, in water and salts, to the nourishment of plants. All these 
studies had vital results in the epochal development of soil fertility and 
agricultural production in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Here the vision 
and patience of scientists enriched the table of almost every family in 
Christendom. 


VIII. ZOOLOGY 


1. Buffon 


The greatest naturalist of the eighteenth century was born at Montbard in 
Burgundy (1707) to a councilor of the Dijon Parlement. Dijon was then an 
independent center of French culture; it was a competition proposed by the Dijon 
Academy that gave an opening to Rousseau’s revolt against civilization and 
Voltaire. Georges Louis Leclerc de Buffon studied at the Jesuit college in Dijon. 
There he became attached to a young Englishman, Lord Kingston, with whom, 
after graduation, he traveled in Italy and England. In 1732 he fell heir to a 
considerable property, bringing him some 300,000 livres a year; now he was free 
to abandon the law, for which his father had intended him, and to indulge his 
interest in science. On a hill at the end of his garden at Montbard, two hundred 
yards from his house, he built a study in an old tower called the Tour de St.- 
Louis. Here he secluded himself from six o’clock every morning, and here he 
wrote most of his books. Excited by the story of how Archimedes burned a 
hostile fleet in the harbor of Syracuse by a series of burning mirrors, he made 
eight experiments, combining at last 154 mirrors, and thereby setting fire to 
planks of wood 150 feet away.” For a time he hesitated between “natural 
history” and astronomy; in 1735 he translated Hales’s Vegetable Staticks, and 
grounded himself in botany; but in 1740 he translated Newton’s Fluxions, and 
felt the seduction of mathematics; Euclid joined Archimedes in his pantheon. 

In 1739 he was appointed director (intendant) of the Jardin du Roi, and he 
moved to Paris. Only then did he make biology his main enterprise. Under his 
supervision the royal botanical garden was enriched with hundreds of new plants 
from every quarter of the earth. Buffon admitted to the Jardin all interested 


students, and made it a school of botany. Later, leaving it in good hands, he 
returned to Montbard and his Tour de St.-Louis, and began to organize his 
observations into the most famous scientific book of the century. 

The first three volumes of the Histoire naturelle, générale et particuliére, 
were published in 1749. Paris was in a mood to learn science, and now that it 
found geology and biology dressed in stately, lucid prose, and illustrated with 
alluring plates, it made these volumes almost as popular as Montesquieu’s 
L’Esprit des lois, which had appeared only a year before. Aided in botany by the 
brothers Antoine and Bernard de Jussieu, and in zoology by Louis Daubenton, 
Guéneau de Montbéliard, and others, Buffon proceeded to add volume upon 
volume to his opus; twelve more were sent forth by 1767; nine more, on birds, in 
1770-83; five on minerals in 1783-88; seven on other topics in 1774-89. After 
his death (1788) his unpublished manuscripts were edited and issued in eight 
volumes (1788-1804) by Etienne de Lacépéde. All in all, the Histoire naturelle 
finally comprised forty-four volumes, which had consumed more than one life in 
their preparation, and over half a century in their publication. Day after day 
Buffon rose early, walked to his tower, and advanced step by step to his goal. 
Having survived some sexual escapades in his youth, he seems to have put 
women out of his life until 1752, when, aged forty-five, he married Marie de 
Saint-Belon. Though he made no pretense to marital fidelity,*° he learned to love 
his wife, as many Frenchmen do after adultery, and her death in 1769 darkened 
his remaining years. 

The Histoire naturelle undertook to describe the heavens, the earth, and the 
whole known world of plants and animals, including man. Buffon sought to 
reduce all this wilderness of facts to an order and law through the conceptions of 
universal continuity and necessity. We have noted his theory of the planets as 
fragments broken from the sun by collision with a comet, and his “epochs of 
nature” as stages in the evolution of the globe. In the world of plants he rejected 
Linnaeus’ classification by sexual organs as too arbitrary, inadequate, and rigid. 
He accepted the Linnaean nomenclature reluctantly, and on condition that the 
names be placed on the underside of the labels attached to the plants in the 
Jardin.” His own classification of animals was absurd, but confessedly 
provisional; he arranged them by their utility to man, and so began with the 
horse; later, prodded by Daubenton, he adopted a classification by distinctive 
characteristics. His professional critics laughed at his classifications, and 
questioned his generalizations, but his readers rejoiced in his vivid descriptions 
and the lordly breadth of his views. 

He helped to establish anthropology by studying the variations of the human 
species under the influence of climate, soil, institutions, and beliefs; such forces, 


he thought, have varied the color and features of races, and have generated 
diversity of manners, tastes, and ideas. One of his boldest hypotheses was that 
there are no fixed and unchangeable species in nature, that one species melts into 
the next, and that science, if matured, could ascend step by step from supposedly 
lifeless minerals to man himself. He saw only a difference of degree between the 
inorganic and the organic. 

He noted that new varieties of animals have been formed by artificial 
selection, and argued that similar results could be produced in nature by 
geographical migration and segregation. He anticipated Malthus by observing 
that the limitless fertility of plant and animal species repeatedly places an 
intolerable burden upon the fertility of the soil, leading to the elimination of 
many individuals and species in the struggle for existence. 


Species less perfect, more delicate, heavier, less active, less well armed, have already 


disappeared, or will disappear.?° ... Many species have been perfected, or made degenerate, by great 


changes in land or sea, by the favors or disfavors of Nature, by food, by the prolonged influences of 


climate, contrary or favorable ... [and] are no longer what they formerly were.”? 


Though he conceded a soul to man, he recognized in the human body the 
same sensory organs, nerves, muscles, and bones as in the higher beasts. 
Consequently he reduced “romantic love” to the same physiological basis as in 
the sexual magnetism of animals; indeed, he reserved the poetry of love to his 
eloquent descriptions of matings and parentage in birds. “Why,” he asked, “does 
love make all other beings happy, but bring so much un-happiness to man? It is 
because only the physical part of this passion is good; the moral elements in it 
are worth nothing.”!°° (Mme. de Pompadour reproved him for this passage, but 
quite amiably.)'*' Man, Buffon concluded, “is an animal in every material 
point.”!°* And 


if we once admit that there are families of plants and animals, so that the ass may be of the family of 
the horse, and that one might differ from another only by degeneration from a common ancestor, ... 
we might be driven to admit that the ape is of the family of man, that he is but a degenerate man, 
and that he and man have had a common ancestor.... If the point were once gained that among 
animals and vegetables there had been ... even a single species which had been produced in the 
course of direct descent from another species, ... then there is no further limit to be set to the power 
of Nature, and we should not be wrong in supposing that with sufficient time she could have 
evolved all other organic forms from one primordial type. 


Then, suddenly remembering Genesis and the Sorbonne, Buffon added: “But no! 
It is certain from divine revelation that all animals have alike been favored with 
the grace of an act of direct creation, and that the first pair of every species 
issued full-formed from the hands of the Creator.”'°° 


Nevertheless the Syndic of the Sorbonne, or Faculty of Theology at the 
University of Paris, notified Buffon (June 15, 1751) that some parts of his 
Histoire naturelle contradicted the teachings of religion, and must be withdrawn 
—especially his ideas on the great age of the earth, the derivation of the planets 
from the sun, and the assertion that truth is derived only from science. The 
author smilingly apologized: 


I declare that I had no intention of contradicting the text of Scripture; that I believe most firmly 
all that is therein related about creation, both as to the order of time and as to matter of fact. I 


abandon everything in my book respecting the formation of the earth, and generally all that may be 


contrary to the narrative of Moses. 104 


Probably Buffon, aristocrat, felt that it would be bad manners to quarrel publicly 
with the faith of the people, and that an unmollified Sorbonne might interfere 
with his great plan; in any case his work, if completed, would be an illuminating 
commentary on his apology. The educated classes saw the smile in his retraction, 
and noted that his later volumes continued his heresies. But Buffon would not 
join Voltaire and Diderot in their attack upon Christianity. He rejected the claim 
of La Mettrie and other materialists to have reduced life and thought to matter in 
mechanical motion. “Organization, life, soul, are our real and proper existence; 
matter is only a foreign envelope whose connection with the soul is unknown, 
and whose presence is an obstacle.”'”° 

The philosophes, however, welcomed him as a powerful ally. They noted that 
his enthusiasm and apostrophes were directed to an impersonal Nature, creative 
and fecund, rather than to a personal deity. God, in Buffon as in Voltaire, sowed 
the seeds of life, and then allowed natural causes to do all the rest. Buffon 
rejected design in nature, and inclined to a Spinozistic pantheism. Like Turgenev 
he saw reality as a vast cosmic laboratory in which nature, through spacious 
eons, experimented with one form, organ, or species after another. In this vision 
he came to a conclusion apparently contradicting his criticism of Linnaeus; now 
it was the individual that seemed unreal, and the species was the relatively 
lasting reality. But the contradiction could be resolved: species, genus, family, 
and class are still only ideas, constructed by the mind to give some manageable 
order to our experience of the confusing profusion of organisms; individuals 
remain the sole living realities; but their existence is so brief that to the 
philosopher they appear as merely flickering impressions of some larger and 
more lasting form. In this sense Plato was right: man is real, men are fleeting 
moments in the phantasmagoria of life. 

Buffon’s readers enjoyed these dizzy visions, but his critics complained that 
he lost himself too recklessly in generalizations, sometimes sacrificing accuracy 


in details. Voltaire laughed at his acceptance of spontaneous generation; 
Linnaeus scomed his work on plants; Réaumur had no respect for Buffon on 
bees; and zoologists were amused by his classification of animals according to 
their usefulness for man. But everyone applauded his style. 

For Buffon belongs to literature as well as to science, and only integrated 
history can do him justice. Rarely had a scientist expressed himself with such 
stately eloquence. Rousseau, himself a master of style, said of Buffon: “As a 
writer I know none his equal. His is the first pen of his century.”!°° Here the 
judicious Grimm, though Rousseau’s foe, agreed with him: “One is justly 
surprised to read discourses of a hundred pages written, from the first line to the 
last, always with the same nobility of style and the same fire, adorned with the 
most brilliant and the most natural coloring.”'’”’ Buffon wrote as a man freed 
from want and dowered with time; there was nothing hurried in his work, as 
often in Voltaire; he labored as carefully with his words as with his specimens. 
As he saw a Leibnizian law of continuity in things, so he established one in 
style, smoothing every transition, and ordering all ideas in a sequence that made 
his language flow like a broad, deep stream. Whereas the secret of Voltaire’s 
style was the quick and lucid expression of incisive thought, Buffon’s method 
was a leisurely ordering of spacious ideas vitalized with feeling. He felt the 
majesty of nature, and made his science a song of praise. 

He was quite conscious of his literary flair. He delighted to read to his visitors 
melodious passages from his volumes; and when he was elected to the French 
Academy he took as his theme, on the day of his reception (August 25, 1753), 
not some marvel of science, but an analysis of style. That illustrious Discours, as 
Cuvier said, “gave at once the precept and the example,”’” for it was itself a 
gem of style. From all but the French it is hidden in the mountain of his works, 
and little of it has come to us but its famous, pithy, cryptic judgment that “the 
style is the man.” Therefore let us spread it out here, and look at it leisurely. Its 
brilliance is dulled in translation, but even so, and though cruelly syncopated for 
our ignoble haste, it can adorn any page. After some introductory compliments 
to an audience that included many masters of style, Buffon proceeded: 


It is only in enlightened ages that men have written and spoken well. True eloquence ... is quite 
different from that natural facility of speech which is ... given to all whose passions are strong, ... 
and whose imagination is quick.... But in those few men whose head is steady, whose taste is 
delicate, and whose sense is exquisite—and who, like you, messieurs, count for little the tone, the 
gestures, and the empty sound of words—there must be substance, thought, and reason; there must 
be the art of presenting these, of defining and ordering them; it is not enough to strike the ears and 
catch the eyes; one must act upon the soul and touch the heart while speaking to the mind.... The 
more substance and force we give to our thought by meditation, the easier it will be to realize them 
in expression. 


All this is not yet style, but is its base; it sustains style, directs it, regulates its movement, and 
submits it to laws. Without this the best writer loses himself, his pen wanders without a guide, and 
throws out at hazard formless sketches and discordant figures. However brilliant the colors that he 
uses, whatever beauties he scatters in the details, he will be choked by the mass of his ideas; he will 
not make us feel; his work will have no structure.... It is for this reason that those who write as they 
speak, however well they speak, write badly; and those who abandon themselves to the first fire of 
their imagination take a tone which they cannot sustain. ... 

Why are the works of Nature so perfect? It is because each work is a whole, because Nature 
works on an eternal plan which she never forgets. She prepares in silence the germs of her 
production, she sketches by a single stroke the primitive form of every living thing; she develops it, 
she perfects it by a continuous movement and in a prescribed time.... The mind of man can create 
nothing, produce nothing, except after having been enriched by experience and meditation; its 
experiences are the seeds of its productions. But if he imitates Nature in his procedure and his labor, 
if he raises himself by contemplation to the most sublime truths, if he reunites them, links them on a 
chain, forms of them a whole, a thought-out system, then he will establish, upon unshakable 
foundations, immortal monuments. 

It is for lack of plan, for not having sufficiently reflected on his purpose, that even a man of 
thought finds himself confused, and knows not where to begin to write; he perceives at the same 
time a great number of ideas; and since he has neither compared nor arranged them in order, nothing 
determines him to prefer some to others; he remains perplexed. But when he has made a plan, when 
once he has assembled and placed in order all the essential thoughts on his subject, he will perceive 
at once and with ease at what point he should take up his pen; he will feel his ideas ripening in his 
mind; he will hurry to bring them to light, he will find pleasure in writing, his ideas will follow one 
another readily, his style will be natural and easy; a certain warmth will arise from this pleasure, will 
spread over his work, and give life to his expression; animation will mount, the tone will be 
elevated, objects will take color, and feeling, joined to light, will increase and spread, will pass from 
that which we say to that which we are about to say; the style will become interesting and luminous. 


Only those works that are well written will pass down to posterity. The quantity of knowledge, 
the singularity of the facts, even the novelty of discoveries, will not be sure guarantees of 
immortality; if the works that contain them are concerned with petty objects, or if they are written 
without taste or nobility, ... they will perish; for the knowledge, the facts, the discoveries are easily 
removed and carried off, and even gain by being placed in more able hands. Those things are outside 
the man, but the style is the man himself [le style est |"-homme méme]; the style cannot be stolen, 


transported, or altered; if it is elevated, noble, and sublime, the author will be admired equally in all 
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times, for only truth is durable and everlasting. 

“This discourse,” said Villemain, “so admired at the time, seems to surpass all 
that had yet been thought on the subject; and we cite it even today as a universal 
rule.”''° Perhaps some deductions must be made. Buffon’s description holds 
better for prose than for poetry. It does more justice to the “classic” than to the 
“romantic” style; it is in the tradition of Boileau, and rightly elevates reason; but 
it leaves too little room for the Rousseaus, the Chateaubriands, and the Hugos of 
French prose, or for the enticing confusion of Rabelais and Montaigne, or for the 
moving, artless simplicity of the New Testament. It could with difficulty explain 
why Rousseau’s Confessions, so poor in reason, so rich in feeling, remains one 


of the greatest books of the eighteenth century. Truth can be a fact of feeling as 
well as a structure of reason or a perfection of form. 

Buffon’s style was the man, a robe of dignity for an aristocratic soul. Only in 
the absorption of his studies did Buffon forget that he was a seigneur as well as a 
scientist and scribe. He took in his stride the multiplying honors that crowned his 
old age. Louis XV made him Comte de Buffon in 1771, and invited him to 
Fontainebleau. The learned academies of Europe and America offered him 
honorary membership. He contemplated without qualm the statue that his son 
raised to him in the Jardin du Roi. His tower at Montbard became in his lifetime 
a goal of pilgrimage rivaling Voltaire’s Ferney; there Rousseau came, knelt at 
the threshold, and kissed the floor.'"' Prince Henry of Prussia called; and though 
Catherine the Great could not manage this, she sent him word that she counted 
him second only to Newton. 

Even in old age he was stately and handsome—“the body of an athlete,” said 
Voltaire, “and the soul of a sage”;'!* looking, said Hume, not like a man of 
letters but like a marshal of France.'’? The people of Montbard adored him. 
Buffon was fully aware of all this, he prided himself on his fitness and 
appearance, and had his hair dressed and powdered twice a day.''* He enjoyed 
good health till he was seventy-two. Then he began to suffer from stone, but he 
continued to work, and refused to permit an operation. He survived nine years 
more, and died in 1788. Twenty thousand people attended his funeral. Hardly a 
year after his death his remains were exhumed, and were scattered to the winds, 
and his monument was razed to the ground, by revolutionists who could not 
forgive him for having been a nobleman; and his son was guillotined.'* 


2. Toward Evolution 


Led by such a master of perspective, patience, and prose, biology began to 
lure more and more students from the mathematics and physics that in the 
seventeenth century had held most scientists in thrall. Diderot, moved by all the 
currents of his time, felt something of this change. “At this moment,” he wrote in 
1754, “we touch upon a great revolution in the sciences. From the inclination 
that the best minds seem now to have for moral philosophy, literature, natural 
history, and experimental physics, I dare predict that before another hundred 
years have passed we shall not count three great mathematicians [géométres] in 
Europe.”!'® (The year 1859 saw the climax of modern biology.) 

The new science was discouraged by its initial problem—the origin of life. 
Many attempts were made to show that life could be generated spontaneously 


from nonliving matter. The multitude of micro-organisms found by the 
microscope in a drop of water gave new vigor to the old theory of abiogenesis 
despite Redi’s apparent disproof of it in 1668. In 1748 John Needham, an 
English Catholic priest resident on the Continent, revived the theory by repeating 
Redi’s experiments with different results. He boiled some mutton gravy in 
flasks, which he immediately corked and sealed. On opening the flasks a few 
days later he found them teeming with organisms. Arguing that any living germs 
in the broth must have been killed by boiling, and that the flasks had been firmly 
sealed with mastic, Needham concluded that new organisms had _ been 
spontaneously generated in the liquid. Buffon was impressed, but in 1765 
Spallanzani, then a professor at Modena, repeated Needham’s experiments to a 
contrary conclusion. He found that boiling an infusion for two minutes did not 
destroy all germs, but that boiling it for forty-five minutes did, and that in this 
case no organisms appeared. The controversy continued until Schwann and 
Pasteur apparently disposed of it in the nineteenth century. 

Mysteries almost as baffling surrounded the processes of reproduction. James 
Logan, Charles Bonnet, and Caspar Wolff puzzled over the roles of the male and 
female elements in reproduction, and asked how the combined elements can—as 
they seem to—contain in themselves the predetermination of all the parts and 
structures in the mature form. Bonnet proposed a fantastic theory of 
emboitement, or “incapsulation”: the female contains the germs of all her 
children, these germs contain the germs of the grandchildren, and so on until 
imagination rebels; science too can run to mythology. Wolff, whose name 
adorns the Wolffian ducts, defended Harvey’s theory of “epigenesis”: each 
embryo is created anew by the parental elements. Wolff anticipated von Baer’s 
germ-layer theory of organ formation in De Formatione Intestinorum (1768), 
which von Baer described as “the greatest masterpiece of scientific observation 
that we possess.”!"” 

Is the regeneration of tissue a form of reproduction? Abraham Trembley, of 
Geneva, astonished the learned world in 1744 by experiments that revealed the 
regenerative obstinacy of the fresh-water polyp: he cut one into four longitudinal 
strips, each of which grew into a complete and normal organism. He hesitated 
whether to call the polyp a plant or an animal; it seemed rooted like a plant, but 
it grabbed and digested food like an animal; speculative souls hailed it as 
bridging the gap between the plant and animal worlds in the “great chain of 
being.”''® Trembley concluded, as biologists now do, that it is an animal. Its 
squirming, groping tentacles led Réaumur to call it “polyp,” or many-footed. We 
know it also as the hydra, from the legendary monster with nine heads; as soon 
as Heracles cut off one of these, two heads grew in its place. In literature the 


hydra has served as a simile with a hundred thousand lives. 

René Antoine de Réaumur was second only to Buffon in the biology of this 
age, and far superior to him in accuracy of observation. Educated as a physician, 
he abandoned practice as soon as he was financially independent, and gave 
himself to scientific research. He seemed at home in a dozen fields. In 1710 he 
was commissioned to survey and describe the industries and industrial arts of 
France; he did this with characteristic thoroughness, and made recommendations 
that led to the establishment of new industries and the revival of ailing ones. He 
devised the method of tinning iron that is still employed, and investigated the 
chemical differences between iron and steel. These and other contributions to 
metallurgy won him a pension of twelve thousand livres from the government; 
he gave the money to the Académie des Sciences. We have seen his work on the 
thermometer. 

Meanwhile he was enriching biology. In 1712 he showed that the lobster 
could regenerate an amputated limb. In 1715 he correctly described the electric 
shock emitted by the torpedo fish. Between 1734 and 1742 he published his 
masterpiece, Mémoires pour servir a l’histoire des insectes— six volumes 
painstakingly illustrated, and written in a style of charm and animation that made 
insects almost as interesting as the lovers in the romances of Crébillon fils. Like 
Fabre in our time, he became fascinated by all 


that relates to the character and manners, so to speak, and to the livelihood, of so many little 
animals. I have observed their different ways of life, how they get their nourishment, the ruses 
which some of them use to seize their prey, the precautions which others take to keep themselves 
safe from enemies, ... the choice of places where to lay their eggs so that the young, hatching out, 


will find suitable food from the moment of their birth.!!9 


Réaumur agreed with Voltaire that the behavior and structure of organisms could 
not be explained without assuming a power of design in nature; his volumes 
served as ammunition to those who opposed the atheistic current that soon 
flowed in France. Diderot ridiculed him for spending so much time on bugs,'”° 
but it was such careful work that laid the factual foundations of modern biology. 
What must Diderot have said when he heard that Réaumur’s friend Charles 
Bonnet had demonstrated virgin birth—parthenogenesis—in the animal 
kingdom? By isolating newborn aphids (the tree lice that love our orange trees) 
he had found that a female of the species can reproduce fertile offspring without 
having received the male element usually required; apparently the purpose of sex 
was not merely reproduction, but the enrichment of the offspring through 
contribution of diverse qualities from two parents differently endowed. These 
experiments, reported to the Académie des Sciences in 1740, were described in 


Bonnet’s Traité d’insectologie (1745). In Recherches sur ... des plantes (1754) 
Bonnet suggested that some plants have powers of sensation, even of 
discrimination and selection, therefore of judgment—the essence of intelligence. 

It was this same Geneva-born Bonnet who seems to have first applied the 
term evolution to biology;'*! however, he meant by it the chain of beings from 
atoms to man. The idea of evolution as the natural development of new species 
from old ones appeared repeatedly in eighteenth-century science and philosophy. 
So Benoit de Maillet suggested in his posthumous Telliamed (1748) that all land 
animals evolved from kindred marine organisms through transformation of 
species by the changed environment; in this way birds had originated from flying 
fish, lions from sea lions, men from mermen. Three years later Maupertuis’ 
Systéme de la nature not only classed apes and men as allied species,’ but 
anticipated in outline Darwin’s theory of the evolution of new species through 
the environmental selection of fortuitous variations favorable to survival. Said 
the unfortunate scientist who was soon to fall on the point of Voltaire’s pen: 


The elementary particles which form the embryo are each drawn from the corresponding 
structure of the parent, and conserve a sort of recollection of their previous form.... We can thus 
readily explain how new species are formed, ... by supposing that the elementary particles may not 
always retain the order which they present in the parents, but may fortuitously produce differences 


which, multiplying and accumulating, have resulted in the infinite variety of species which we see at 


the present time.*=* 


In this manner, given sufficient time, a single prototype (Maupertuis thought) 
could have produced all living forms—a proposition tentatively entertained by 
Buffon, and warmly applauded by Diderot. 

Jean Baptiste Robinet returned, in De la Nature (1761), to the older idea of 
evolution as a “ladder of beings” (échelle des étres): all nature is a series of 
efforts to produce even more perfect beings; in conformity with Leibniz’ law of 
continuity (which admitted no break between the lowest and the highest beings), 
all forms, even stones, are experiments whereby Nature works her way upward 
through minerals, plants, and beasts to man. Man himself is only a stage in the 
great enterprise: beings more perfect will someday replace him.'** 

James Burnett, Lord Monboddo, a Scottish judge, was a Darwinian nearly a 
century before Darwin. In The Origin and Progress of Language (1773-92) he 
pictured prehistoric man as having no language and no social organization, and 
as in no way distinguished, in mental attainments or way of life, from the apes; 
man and the orangutan (as Edward Tyson had said in 1699) are of the same 
genus; the orangutan (by which Monboddo meant the gorilla or the chimpanzee) 
is a man who failed to develop. Only through language and social organization 


did prehistoric man become primitive man. Human history is not a decline from 
primeval perfection, as in Genesis, but a slow and painful ascent.'*° 

The poet Goethe touched the history of science at several points. In 1786 he 
discovered the intermaxillary bone, and in 1790 he suggested that the skull is 
composed of modified vertebrae. Independently of Caspar Wolff he reached the 
theory that all parts of a plant are modifications of leaves; and he held that all 
plants descended by general metamorphosis from one archetype which he called 
Urpflanze. 

Last in the line of eighteenth-century Darwinians is the great Darwin’s 
grandfather. Erasmus Darwin was quite as interesting a personality as Charles. 
Born in 1731, educated at Cambridge and Edinburgh, he settled down to the 
practice of medicine in Nottingham, then in Lichfield, then in Derby, where he 
died in 1802. From Lichfield he rode regularly to Birmingham, fifteen miles 
away, to attend the dinners of the “Lunar Society,” of which he was the moving 
spirit, and of which Priestley became the most famous member. A bright and 
amiable personality shines out in the older Darwin’s letter to Matthew Boulton 
apologizing for having missed a meeting: 


I am sorry the infernal divinities who visit mankind with diseases ... should have prevented my 
seeing all your great men at Soho [Birmingham] today. Lord! what inventions, what wit, what 
rhetoric—metaphysical, mechanical, and pyrotechnical—will be on the wing, bandied like a 
shuttlecock from one to another of your troop of philosophers! while poor I, ... imprisoned in a 
post-chaise, am joggled, and jostled, and bumped, and bruised along the King’s highroad to make 


war upon a stomach-ache or a fever.!*° 


Amid this busy life he wrote a substantial Zoonomia (1794-96), mingling 
medicine and philosophy, and several volumes of science poetry: Botanic 
Garden (1788), Loves of the Plants (1788), and The Temple of Nature (1802). 
The last book expressed his evolutionary ideas. It began by affirming 
abiogenesis as the most probable theory of the origin of life: 


Hence without parents, by spontaneous birth, 
Rise the first specks of animated earth. ... 
Organic life beneath the shoreless waves 

Was born and nursed in ocean’s pearly caves; 
First, forms minute, unseen by spheric glass, 
Move on the mud, or pierce the watery mass; 
These, as successive generations bloom, 

New powers acquire, and larger limbs assume; 
Whence countless groups of vegetation spring, 


And breathing realms of fin and feet and wing.!*” 


So life evolved from marine forms to amphibians in the ooze, and to the 
numberless species of sea and land and air. The poet quoted Buffon and 
Helvétius on features of the human anatomy indicating that man formerly 
walked on four feet and is not yet fully adjusted to an erect posture. One species 
of ape emerged to a higher state by using the forefeet as hands, and developing 
the thumb as a useful counterforce to the fingers. In all the stages of evolution 
there is a struggle among animals for food and mates, and among plants for soil, 
moisture, light, and air. In this struggle (said Erasmus Darwin) evolution took 
place by the development of organs through efforts to meet new needs (not by 
the natural selection of chance variations favorable to survival, as Charles 
Darwin was to say); so plants grow through efforts to get air and light. In 
Zoonomia the doctor foreshadowed Lamarck: “All animals undergo 
transformations which are in part produced by their own exertions, in response 
to pleasures and pains, and many of these acquired forms or propensities are 
transmitted to their posterity.”!*? So the snout of the pig was developed for 
foraging, the trunk of the elephant to reach down for food, the rough tongue of 
cattle to pull up blades of grass, the beak of the bird to snatch up seeds. To 
which the doctor added a theory of protective coloration: “There are organs 
developed for protective purposes, diversifying both the form and color of the 
body for concealment and for combat.”'”? And he concluded with a majestic 
glance over eons: 


From thus meditating upon the minute portions of times in which many of the above changes 
have been produced, would it be too bold to imagine, in the great length of time since the earth 
began to exist, perhaps millions of years before the commencement of the history of mankind, that 
all warm-blooded animals have arisen from one living filament, which the first great Cause imbued 
with animality, with the power of acquiring new parts, attended by new propensities, directed by 
irritations, sensations, volitions, and associations, and thus possessing the faculty of continuing to 


improve by its own inherent activity, and of delivering down those improvements by generation to 
q?180 


posterity, world without en 

“Tt is curious,” wrote Charles Darwin, “how largely my grandfather ... 
anticipated the views and erroneous grounds of opinion of Lamarck in his 
Zoonomia.”'*' Perhaps the grandfather would not admit that he was on the wrong 
track. In any case he had expounded a theory that is not yet dead, and in his 
genial way he had struck a blow for evolution. 


Ix. PSYCHOLOGY 


From minerals to plants to animals to man the scientific quest advanced. 


Armed with the microscope, and spurred on by the needs of physicians, a 
growing fraternity of students peered into the human body, and found its organs 
and functions indisputably similar to those of the higher beasts. But there still 
seemed to be a break in the chain of being: nearly everyone agreed that the mind 
of man differed in kind, as well as degree, from the mind of animals. 

In 1749 David Hartley, an English clergyman turned physician, ventured into 
the gap by founding physiological psychology. For sixteen years (1730-46) he 
gathered data; then, in 1749, he published his Observations on Man. Ambitious 
to find a principle governing the relations of ideas as Newton had proposed a 
principle governing the relations of bodies, Hartley applied the association of 
ideas to the explanation not only of imagination and memory, as Hobbes and 
Locke had done, but also of emotion, reason, action, and the moral sense. He 
pictured sensation as first a vibration in the particles of a nerve stimulated by an 
external object, and then as the transmission of this vibration along the nerve to 
the brain, like “the free propagation of sounds along the surface of water.”!? The 
brain is a mass of nerve fibrils whose vibrations are the correlates of memories; 
one or more of these fibrils is agitated by an incoming vibration associated with 
it in past experience; this reverberation is the physiological concomitant of an 
idea. For every mental state there is a corporeal correlate, and for every bodily 
operation there is a mental or neural accompaniment; the association of ideas is 
the mental side of the association of nerve vibrations aroused by their contiguity 
or succession in past experience. Hartley’s physiological picture was, of course, 
highly simplified, and never touched the mystery of consciousness; but it shared 
in reconciling a small minority of Englishmen to the mortality of their minds. 

Another clergyman, Etienne Bonnot de Condillac, approached the problems 
of mind from a purely psychological side. Born at Grenoble (1714), he was 
educated at a Jesuit seminary in Paris, and was ordained a priest. Admitted to the 
salons of Mme. de Tencin and Mme. Geoffrin, he met Rousseau and Diderot, lost 
religious ardor, abandoned all sacerdotal functions, and gave himself to the game 
of ideas. He studied the historic systems of philosophy, and rejected them in a 
Traité des systémes (1749), which voiced the spirit of the philosophes: all these 
proud structures of co-ordinated half-truths are fanciful proliferations from our 
fragmentary knowledge of the universe; it is better to examine a part of 
experience inductively than to reason deductively about the whole. 

In an Essai sur l’origine des connaissances humaines (1746) Condillac had 
followed Locke’s analysis of mental operations; but in his most successful 
production, Traité des sensations (1754), he accepted a more radical view—that 
the “reflection” in which Locke had recognized a second source of ideas is itself 
only a combination of sensations, which are the sole source of all mental states. 


An external world exists, for our most basic sense, that of touch, encounters 
resistance; nevertheless, all that we know is our sensations and the ideas that 
they generate. 

Condillac illustrated this proposition with a famous comparison. Perhaps he 
took it from Buffon, but he ascribed it to his late inspiratrice Mlle. Ferrand, who 
had left him an obliging legacy. He pictured a marble statue “organized 
internally like ourselves, but animated by a mind shorn of all ideas,”!* 
possessing only one sense, that of smell, and capable of distinguishing between 
pleasure and pain. He proposed to show how from the sensations of this statue 
all forms of thought could be derived. “Judgment, reflection, desires, passions, 
etc., are merely sensations variously transformed.”'** Attention is born with the 
first sensation. Judgment comes with the second, which begets comparison with 
the first. Memory is a past sensation revived by a present sensation or by another 
memory. Imagination is a memory vividly revived, or a group of memories 
projected or combined. Desire or aversion is the active memory of a pleasant or 
disagreeable sensation. Reflection is the alternation of memories and desires. 
Will is a strong desire accompanied by an assumption that the object is 
attainable. Personality, the ego, the self, does not exist at the outset; it takes form 
as the total collection of the individual’s memories and desires.'*° In this way, 
from merely the sense of smell—or from any other one sense-nearly all 
operations of the mind can be deduced. Add four other senses, and the statue 
develops a complex mind. 

All this was an interesting tour de force, and it made considerable noise 
among the intellectuals of Paris. But critics had no difficulty in showing that 
Condillac’s method was as deductive and hypothetical as anything in the 
systems of philosophy; that he quite ignored the problem of consciousness; and 
that he had not explained how the original sensitivity had arisen. A sensitive 
statue, even if it only smells, is no statue, unless it be that dignitary whom 
Turgenev described as posing as proudly as if he were his own monument raised 
by public subscription. 

In 1767 Condillac was appointed tutor to the future Duke of Parma. He spent 
the next nine years in Italy, and composed for his pupil seventeen volumes 
which were published in 1769-73 as Cours d’études, or Course of Studies. These 
volumes are of a high order, but the two on history deserve a special salute 
because they included the history of ideas, manners, economic systems, morals, 
arts, sciences, amusements, roads—altogether a fuller record of “civilization” 
than Voltaire had given in the Essai sur les moeurs. In 1780, at the request of 
Prince Ignacy Potocki, Condillac drew up a Logique for the schools of 
Lithuania; this too was of exceptional excellence. In that year he died. 


His influence survived for a century, appearing as late as 1870 in Taine’s De 
l’Intelligence. Condillac’s psychology was standard in the educational system 
established by the National Convention that governed France from 1792 to 1795. 
Anatomists like Vicq-d’ Azyr, chemists like Lavoisier, astronomers like Laplace, 
biologists like Lamarck, alienists like Pinel, psychologists like Bonnet and 
Cabanis, acknowledged his lead. Pierre Jean Georges Cabanis, in 1796, 
described the brain as “a special organ whose particular function it is to produce 
thought, just as the stomach and the intestines have the special function of 
carrying on the work of digestion, and the liver that of filtering bile.”’’° The 
philosophes who surrounded Condillac ignored his professions of faith in God, 
free will, and an immaterial, immortal soul; they claimed that a naturalistic, 
semimaterialistic, hedonistic philosophy logically followed from his reduction of 
all knowledge to sensation, and of all motives to pleasure and pain. Rousseau 
and Helvétius concluded that if the mind of man at birth is mere receptivity, 
education can mold intelligence and character with little regard to hereditary 
differences of mental capacity. Here was the psychological ground of many 
radical political philosophies. 

The reaction against materialistic psychology came in France only after 
Napoleon had clipped the claws of the Revolution and had signed the Concordat 
of 1801 with the Church. It came earlier in Germany, where the antisensationist 
tradition of Leibniz was still strong. Men like Johann Nicolaus Tetens, professor 
at the University of Rostock, attacked the school of Condillac as mere 
theoreticians rather than scientists. All this talk of “vibrations” and “nerve fluid” 
was pure hypothesis; had anyone seen these things? Tetens argued that a 
scientific psychology would seek direct observation of mental processes; it 
would make introspection its major instrument, and would thereby build up a 
psychology on a truly inductive basis. It would soon find that the “laws of 
association” formulated by Hobbes, Locke, and Hartley do not correspond with 
our actual experience; that imagination often revives or combines ideas in quite a 
different order from that in which sensation gave them; and that links in the 
chain of association sometimes drop out in a very fanciful way. Desire seems to 
be the immanent reality of an organism, and hardly conforms to mechanical 
laws. Mind is an active, forming force, not a “blank paper” upon which sensation 
writes its will. 

So the stage was set for Immanuel Kant. 


X. THE IMPACT OF SCIENCE UPON CIVILIZATION 


If this chapter, however inadequate, has wound itself out to an abnormal 
length, it is not only because we have recognized the scientists as well as their 
science as belonging to history, it is also because the evolution of ideas is our 
basic interest, and because ideas played a role in the eighteenth century next only 
to the nature of man himself. If the achievements of science in that revolutionary 
era were not as startling as those of the preceding century from Galileo and 
Descartes to Newton and Leibniz, they entered more powerfully into almost 
every phase of European history. Through Voltaire and a hundred lesser 
exegetes the results of research were spread in the middle and upper classes; the 
new sciences of chemistry, geology, and zoology joined in the slow but profound 
impress of expanding knowledge upon the literate mind; and the effects were 
endless. 

The influence of science, strange to say, was least and last upon technology. 
Man’s ways of sowing and reaping, mining and manufacturing, building and 
transporting, had been formed through centuries of trial and error, and traditions 
and inertia only reluctantly accepted improvements suggested by laboratory 
experiments; not till the end of this era did science accelerate the Industrial 
Revolution. Even so, the first stages of that revolution owed a great deal to 
chemical researches on dyes; the use of chlorine for bleaching textiles was 
established by Berthollet (1788), and the industrial manufacture of soda and sal 
ammoniac was introduced by James Hutton and Nicolas Leblanc. The study of 
gases by Boyle and Mariotte, and of heat by Black, shared in the development of 
the steam engine—which, however, was due chiefly to mechanics on the scene. 
As the century proceeded, a closer rapport grew between practical men seeking 
production and scientists seeking truth; the Académie des Sciences sent 
investigators into fields, factories, and workshops, and issued twenty volumes of 
Descriptions des arts et métiers (1761-81). In return the burgeoning industries 
began to call upon science for data and experiments; so Coulomb reduced to 
reliable formulas the tension of beams, and the problems of the steam engine 
stimulated science to new researches in the relation between force and heat. In 
the nineteenth century these liaisons were to transform the economic and 
physical world. 

The major impact of science was naturally upon philosophy, for philosophy, 
which is the quest of wisdom, must build upon science, which is the pursuit of 
knowledge. At every step science seemed to enlarge the world in complexity and 
scope, and new perspectives had to be formed. It was no small adjustment that 
the human mind had to make after discovering that man was not the center of the 
universe but an atom and moment in the baffling immensities of space and time; 
that adjustment has not yet been made. By a proud response as old as Copernicus 


man was almost overcome by the grandeur of his discovery of his littleness; the 
pride of science obscured the modesty of philosophy; men conceived new 
utopias in terms of science, and the idea of progress offered a new religion to the 
modern soul. 

The effect of science upon religion—or rather upon Christianity—seemed 
lethal. Doubtless men would continue to form or favor conceptions of the world 
that would give hope and consolation, meaning and dignity, to harassed, fleeting 
lives; but how could the Christian epos of creation, original sin, and divine 
redemption stand up in a perspective that reduced the earth to a speck among a 
million stars? What was man that the God of such a universe should be mindful 
of him? How could the poetry of Genesis survive the explorations of geology? 
And what of the dozen or more religions in regions now opened up by 
geography?—-were they clearly inferior to Christianity in their doctrines or their 
moral codes and results? How could the miracles of Christ, not to mention those 
widely ascribed to saints and Satan, be reconciled with the apparent reign of 
universal law? How could the soul or mind of man be immortal when it seemed 
so dependent upon the nerves and other tissues visibly doomed to decay? What 
must happen to the religion so challenged by a science daily growing in scope, 
achievements, and prestige? And what must happen to a civilization based upon 
a moral code based upon that religion? 


I. This chapter is especially indebted to A. Wolf’s History of Science, Technology, and Philosophy in the 
18th Century. 


II. Now began a century of electrical tricks. Georg Bose, a professor in the University of Leipzig, invited 
several friends to dinner; secretly he insulated the table, but connected various objects on it with an 
electricity-producing machine hidden in the next room; when the guests were about to eat he signaled an 
aide to start the machine; sparks flew out from dishes, viands, flowers. He introduced to the company an 
attractive young woman whose shoes insulated her from the floor, but whose person had been charged with 


electricity; he invited the guests to kiss her; the gallants received shocks which, reported the professor, 


nearly “knocked their teeth out,”18 


III. In one of his early experiments he burned two diamonds to prove that the sole product of their 
combustion was carbon dioxide. As this was also the only product of completely burned charcoal, Lavoisier 
in this way proved the chemical identity of charcoal and diamonds as forms of pure carbon. 


IV. The name Herschel is typically Jewish, and the astronomer’s first biographer, E. S. Holden, thought 
that the father, who was named Isaac, was Jewish. The evidence is inconclusive. The boy received Christian 
baptism at an early age. Cf. The Jewish Encyclopedia, V1, 362d, and Cecil Roth, The Jewish Contributions 
to Civilization, 189. 


V. Halley’s comet is expected again in 1986. 


VI. “Even in the classical [Newtonian] mechanics Laplace’s proof of the stability of the solar system is no 
longer considered conclusive.... No rigorous answer has been given.”—Florian Cajori in notes to Newton’s 
Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, p. 678. 


VII. Astronomic latitude is the angular distance between the equator and the plumb-line direction of 
gravity at any given place. The meridian of a place is the great circle that passes directly over it from pole to 
pole. 


VII. “Just as, in civil history, we examine titles, study coins and medallions, decipher ancient 
inscriptions, to determine the epochs of human revolutions and fix dates of events in the history of society, 
even so, in natural history, we must exhume the archives of the world, draw from the bowels of the earth 
old monuments, collect their remains, and gather into a body of evidence all the indications of physical 
change that can enable us to go back to the different ages of nature. This is the sole means of fixing some 
points in the immensity of space, and of placing a certain number of milestones on the eternal route of time. 
The past is like distance: our view decreases, and would be quite lost if history and chronology had not 
placed beacons and flares at the obscurest points.” 


IX. Sainte-Beuve phrased this brilliantly: “‘Where were you,’ said God to Job, ‘when I laid the 
foundations of the earth?’ M. de Buffon seems to say to us, without excitement, ‘I was there.’”7° 


X. He served as president of the Royal Society of London from 1778 to 1820, and bequeathed his library 
and collections to the British Museum. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Medicine 
1715-89 


I. ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 


AND there was the impact of science upon medicine. The healing art was bound 
up with the improvement of the microscope and the thermometer, with the rise 
of chemistry and biology, and, above all, with the advancing knowledge of 
human and animal anatomy and physiology. Most of the researches in anatomy 
and physiology were the work of the doctors themselves. 

Giovanni Battista Morgagni was typical of the many physicians who made 
medicine a science by keeping clinical records of the cases that came under their 
care. Seven hundred such cases were scrutinized by him in his devoted career as 
practitioner and professor of medicine at Padua. In his eightieth year (1761) he 
reported his observations in the form of seventy letters that founded pathological 
anatomy: De sedibus et causis morborum per anatomen indagatis (On the Seats 
and Causes of Diseases as Investigated by Anatomy). Here he gave classical 
descriptions of heart block, yellow atrophy of the liver, and tuberculosis of the 
kidney; he identified the clinical features of pneumonia with solidifications of 
the lungs; and he added significantly to cardiology. “The section on aneurysm 
[abnormal blood-filled dilation] of the aorta,” said Sir William Osler, “remains 
one of the best ever written”; and “what could be more correct than his account 
of angina pectoris?” Now, more clearly than ever before, the seat of each illness 
was localized in morbid alterations of specific organs. Impressed by Morgagni’s 
work, the hospitals—with no protest from Church or state—provided him and 
his assistants with cadavers from all classes of the community, even nobles and 
ecclesiastics; many individuals, in the wish to advance science, expressed a 
desire to have their bodies examined by Morgagni after their death.* He made 
experiments on animals, again without protest from the Church. He continued to 
teach till his ninetieth year. In 1764, aged eighty-two, he was reported to be “as 
hale as a man of fifty, and still working without spectacles.”’ His students 
proudly proclaimed him “anatomicorum totius Europae princeps” In 1931 his 
native Forli raised a monument to him in the piazza that bears his name. 

His pupil Antonio Scarpa became professor of anatomy at Modena at the age 
of twenty. When, aged thirty-six (1783), he was promoted to the chair of 


anatomy at Pavia, he joined Spallanzani and Volta in making that university one 
of the greatest in Europe. His anatomical studies of the ear, the nose, the feet, 
and the nerves won him international renown; his Osservazioni sulle principali 
malattie degli occhi (1801) continued for several decades to be the standard text 
of ophthalmology. Just a year younger than Scarpa, Félix Vicq-d’Azyr studied 
the comparative anatomy of birds, quadrupeds, and man; his results showed a 
remarkable and detailed similarity in the structure of the limbs in men and 
beasts, and shared in putting man in his biological place. He died at forty-six 
(1794), without having completed a work which had already brought the 
anatomy of the brain to its eighteenth-century peak. 

In Great Britain two Hunters, born in Scotland, added brilliance to the 
Scottish Enlightenment by their work in anatomy and surgery. William’s 
lectures revolutionized the teaching of anatomy in London, where that subject 
had long been hampered by restriction on the availability of cadavers. He won 
fame by his epochal discovery (1758) of the absorbent function of the 
lymphatics, by his classic Anatomy of the Gravid Uterus (1774), and by his 
volcanic temper, which he explained on the ground that, being an anatomist, he 
was accustomed to “the passive submission of dead bodies.”* He died in 1783, 
aged sixty-five, from exhaustion incurred in a lecture. He bequeathed his 
extensive anatomical collection to Glasgow, where it is still maintained as the 
Hunterian Museum. 

John Hunter was born ten years after his brother, and died ten years after his 
brother’s death. At twenty-one (1749) he had acquired sufficient knowledge to 
take charge of William’s class in practical anatomy. While with his brother, he 
solved the problem of the descent of the testes in the foetus, traced the placental 
circulation and the ramifications of nasal and olfactory nerves, discovered the 
tear ducts, and took a leading part in exposing the functions of the lymphatic 
ducts. At twenty-seven he entered Oxford; however, finding Latin and Greek 
deader than cadavers, he left college and joined the army as a surgeon. In active 
service abroad he learned much about gunshot wounds; at his death he left a 
classic treatise on that subject. Back in England, he practiced and taught surgery, 
and continued his investigations of anatomy and physiology. In 1767 he met 
with an accident that ruptured his “tendon of Achilles” (which binds the muscles 
of the calf of the leg to the heel); from observations then made on himself, and 
from experiments on dogs, he found successful surgery for club feet and other 
deformities involving tendons. Having inadvertently inoculated himself with 
syphilis, he delayed its treatment in order to study the disease at first hand;° 
however, he made the mistake of identifying syphilis with gonorrhea. He proved 
by experiment that digestion does not take place in snakes and lizards during 


hibernation. In his house at Brompton he gathered for his researches a weird 
menagerie of pheasants, partridges, toads, fish, geese, hedgehogs, silkworms, 
bees, hornets, wasps, an eagle, two leopards, and a bull. He nearly lost his life 
wrestling with the bull and recapturing escaped leopards. He anatomized over 
five hundred species of animals. He studied the effects of various toxins, and 
admitted in 1780 that he had “poisoned some thousands of animals.” 

In 1785 he sat for his portrait to Reynolds, but at first proved too restless; Sir 
Joshua was about to abandon the sitting, when Hunter fell into a deep and 
motionless reverie which enabled the artist to make the sketch for the portrait 
now in the Royal College of Surgeons. Like his brother, John was of an irritable 
and imperious temper. Finding himself subject to angina pectoris, he said, “My 
life is in the hands of any rascal who chooses to annoy and tease me.”° 
Contradicted by one of his colleagues, he fell into a rage, and died within a few 
minutes (1793). He was buried in Westminster Abbey, next to the remains of 
Ben Jonson. His collection of thirteen thousand specimens was acquired by the 
Corporation of Surgeons through a governmental grant, and became in 1836 the 
Hunterian Museum of London. The “Hunterian oration” delivered in his memory 
is an annual event in the English medical world. 

In physiology the great name of this period was Albrecht von Haller. We 
have met him as a poet in his youth; in his later years he placed himself at the 
head of his kind by his Elementa physiologiae Corporis humani, which appeared 
in eight volumes between 1757 and 1766. They not only recorded all the current 
lore of human anatomy and physiology, but included his own discoveries on the 
role of the bile in the digestion of fats, and on the irritability or contractility of 
muscle fibers independently of nerves and even when separated from the body. 
Diderot concluded from these and similar experiments, “If life remains in organs 
severed from the body, where is the soul? What happens to its unity? ... to its 
indivisibility?”’ He argued from such evidence that all physiological processes 
are mechanical. Haller disagreed; the irritability of organic tissue, he felt, 
indicated a vital principle absent in inorganic substances and incompatible with a 
mechanistic philosophy. Further studies by Haller showed that “the structure of 
the bones of quadrupeds is essentially the same as that of birds,” and that “the 
bones in man are not different in any part of their structure from those of 
quadrupeds.”® In 1755 he made the first recorded observation of atherosclerosis, 
the accumulation of mushy fat in the walls of the blood vessels. “When we open 
the pages of Haller,” said Sir William Foster, “we feel that we have passed into 
modern times.”? 

Other investigations lent support to a mechanistic view. Robert Whytt showed 
(1751) that reflex actions need involve only a small segment of the spinal cord. 


The work of Priestley, Lavoisier, Laplace, and Lagrange seemed to reduce 
respiration to chemical processes analogous to combustion. Réaumur’s 
experiments (1752) proved that digestion results from the chemical action of 
gastric juices; Spallanzani showed (1782) that this action of the digestive juices 
upon food could go on even outside the stomach; and John Hunter discovered 
that after death these juices begin to digest the stomach wall itself. 

Spallanzani was one of the major figures in eighteenth-century physiology. 
We have seen his experiments on “spontaneous” generation. His interest in 
digestion knew no bounds. He discovered the digestive function of saliva. He 
experimented on himself by stimulated vomiting, and by swallowing bags and 
tubes, which he patiently recovered from his stools. He was the first to show that 
the systolic contraction of the heart sends blood into the smallest capillaries. He 
showed that perspiration is not akin to respiration, but can, up to a certain point, 
take the place of breathing. Though an abbot, he became an authority on 
fertilization. He found that when the male organs of a frog were covered with 
waxed linen the female remained unfertilized after mating; but when he collected 
the male fluid from the linen, and placed it in contact with the female eggs, these 
became fertilized. He obtained artificial fertilization in mammals by injecting the 
sperm of a dog into the uterus of a bitch.'° The twentieth century finally 
appreciated the scope and significance of his indefatigable experiments, and 
recognized him as one of the elect in the priesthood of science. 


I. THE INGENUITY OF DISEASE 


Did the growth of knowledge defeat the resourcefulness of disease? Hardly. 
Voltaire estimated the average longevity of human life in his time at twenty-two 
years.'' The slums of the growing cities made for a high rate of infantile 
mortality, sometimes reaching fifty per cent.'* In London fifty-eight per cent of 
all children died before their fifth birthday.'® The abandonment of infants was 
widely practiced. In the eight years 1771-77 nearly 32,000 children were 
admitted to the Paris Foundling Hospital—eighty-nine per day; of these babies 
25,476 (eighty per cent) died before completing their first year. A contribution to 
infant mortality was made in the eighteenth century by the spread of dry-nursing 
—the replacement of the breast of mother or wet nurse by the bottle. Sir Hans 
Sloane reckoned the death rate of bottle-fed infants as three times that of the 
breast-fed. The new method became especially popular in the upper classes of 
France, until Rousseau’s Emile (1762) made breast feeding fashionable. 

Abortion and contraception continued. The linen sheath, recommended by 


Fallopio in 1564 to prevent venereal infection, was used in the eighteenth 
century to prevent conception.'* Dr. Jean Astruc, in De Morbis venereis (1736), 
mentioned debauchees who “have been employing for some time sacs made of 
fine, seamless membrane in the form of a sheath, ... called in English 
*condum.’”'? A Mrs. Phillips in 1776 issued handbills in London announcing 
that her shop had a full supply of such “implements of safety, which secure the 
health of her customers.”'® Despite these “machines,” as they were called, 
venereal disease took its toll in every class. Lord Chesterfield warned his son to 
be careful, for though “in love a man may lose his heart with dignity, ... if he 
loses his nose he loses his character into the bargain.” '” 

We who live after Jenner can hardly imagine what a curse smallpox was 
before he converted the Western world to vaccination. Voltaire calculated that 
“in a hundred persons that come into the world, at least sixty contract smallpox; 
of these sixty, twenty die ... and twenty more keep very disagreeable marks of 
this cruel disorder as long as they live.”'® Between 1712 and 1715 three heirs to 
the French throne died of smallpox. The Prince de Ligne thought that 200,000 
inmates of nunneries and monasteries had sought refuge there from the 
humiliation of smallpox disfigurement.'? The disease reached epidemic 
proportions in Paris in 1719, in Sweden in 1749-65, in Vienna in 1763 and 
1767, in Tuscany in 1764, in London in 1766 and 1770. 

Epidemics in general were now less severe than in earlier centuries, but they 
remained among the hazards of life. They were more formidable in the 
countryside than in the cities, despite urban slums, for the peasants could seldom 
afford medical care. Epidemics of typhus, typhoid fever, and smallpox killed 
eighty thousand persons in Brittany in the one year 1741.*°. In 1709 bubonic 
plague carried off 300,000 persons in Prussia; it reappeared with less intensity in 
the Ukraine in 1737, in Messina in 1743, in Moscow in 1789. Scarlet fever, 
malaria (mal aria, bad air), dysentery, were common, especially in the lower 
classes, where they were favored by poverty of public sanitation and personal 
hygiene. Epidemics of contagious puerperal fever occurred in Paris, Dublin, 
Aberdeen, Thurgau, and Bern. Influenza, which the French called la grippe 
(adhesion), reached the epidemic stage at various times in Italy, Sweden, and 
Germany. Occasionally it led to infantile poliomyelitis, as in the boy who 
became Sir Walter Scott. Pneumonia, diphtheria, and erysipelas now and then 
neared epidemic proportions. Whooping cough, which seems so minor now, was 
widespread and dangerous, especially in northern Europe; in Sweden forty 
thousand children died of it between 1749 and 1764. Yellow fever came in from 
America, and rose to epidemic form at Lisbon in 1723. To these and a hundred 
other ailments the ladies of the upper classes added “the vapors”—a confused 


mixture of nervous exhaustion, hypochondria, insomnia, and boredom, rising at 
times to hysteria. 

Against such public enemies the governments provided some measures of 
sanitation. But offal was still for the most part emptied into the streets. Water 
closets appeared in Paris at the beginning of the century, but only in a few 
houses; they were almost entirely lacking elsewhere on the Continent. 
Bathrooms were a luxury of the rich. Public baths were probably less numerous 
than in the Renaissance. Hygiene made more progress in armies and navies than 
in cities. Sir John Pringle advanced military medicine (1774), and James Lind of 
Scotland revolutionized naval hygiene (1757). In Anson’s expedition of 1740 
some seventy-five per cent of the crews were at times disabled by scurvy. In an 
epochal treatise on that disease (1754) Lind pointed out that orange or lemon 
juice had been used in treating it by the Dutch in 1565 and by Sir Richard 
Hawkins in 1593; through Lind’s influence this preventive was introduced in the 
British navy (1757). In Cook’s second voyage, lasting over three years (1772- 
75), only one case of scurvy proved fatal. In 1795 the use of citrus juices or 
fruits was made obligatory in the British navy (hence the name “limey” for a 
British sailor or soldier); thereafter naval scurvy disappeared. 

It was a milestone in eighteenth-century humanitarianism when Victor 
Riqueti, Marquis de Mirabeau, laid down the principle (1756) that the health of 
the people is a responsibility of the state. Johann Peter Frank, who began life as 
a poor child abandoned at a street door, proposed a complete system of public 
medical service in his System einer vollsténdigen medizinischen Polizei (1777— 
78). These four volumes, the “noble monument of a lifelong devotion to 
humanity,”*' described the measures that should be taken by any civilized 
community to dispose of waste, to guard the purity of water and food, to 
maintain hygiene in schools and factories, and to protect the health of women in 
industry; for good measure the doctor prescribed the taxation of bachelors, gave 
advice on conjugal hygiene, and demanded the education of children in the 
principles of health. Napoleon was one of those who appreciated Frank’s ideas; 
he begged Frank to come and serve Paris; Frank remained in Vienna. 

Hospitals lagged far behind the need for institutional care of disease. Their 
number grew, but their quality declined. England in particular multiplied its 
hospitals in the eighteenth century, but all of them were maintained by private 
contributions, none by state endowment.” In Paris the leading hospital, the 
Hotel-Dieu, received 251,178 patients in the eleven years from 1737 to 1748; of 
these, 61,091 died. The demands on this “Mansion of God” led to its putting 
three, four, five, even six persons in the same bed; “the dying and those on the 
road to recovery lay next to each other; ... the air was tainted with the 


emanations from so many diseased bodies.”** It was one of the many beneficent 
acts of Louis XVI that in 1781 he decreed that “henceforward 2,500 patients 
should have a separate bed, that five hundred should sleep in double beds 
divided with a partition,” and that there should be special rooms for the 
convalescent.** Nevertheless, seven years later the hospital had single beds for 
only 486 patients; 1,220 beds held four or more patients, and eight hundred 
patients lay on straw.*? In Frankfurt-am-Main and other cities the air in the 
hospitals was so fetid that “physicians declined hospital service as equivalent to 
a sentence of death.””° 


I. TREATMENT 


A few doctors dared to undermine their income by spreading a knowledge of 
preventive medicine. Dr. John Arbuthnot of London, in an Essay concerning the 
Nature of Ailments (1731), argued that diet would do almost all that medicine 
could accomplish. He anticipated later complaints in a treatise, The Cost of 
Preserving Health (1744). The instruction of medical students improved slowly, 
with the Italian universities (Padua, Bologna, Pavia, Rome) still in the lead, and 
with Vienna, Paris, and Montpellier following; but even in these there were only 
four or five professors. Each teacher collected fees for his own course, and 
issued tickets of admission, sometimes on the back of playing cards.’’ Certain 
hospitals now began to teach clinical medicine. Legal practice of medicine, or of 
midwifery, required a diploma from an accredited institution. 

Just as Georg Stahl’s theory of fire as “phlogiston” dominated chemistry in 
the century before Lavoisier, so his concept of “animism” dominated medicine. 
Rejecting Descartes’ view of the body as a mechanism, Stahl pictured the soul as 
an immaterial principle of life molding the body as its instrument. Consequently 
(he held) nature, in the form of this life force, is the chief agent in curing disease; 
sickness is an effort of the anima to re-establish the normal tone, operation, and 
harmony of disordered organs; heightened temperature and quickened pulse are 
means that nature uses to overcome disease; a wise doctor will rely chiefly on 
such processes of auto-detoxication, and will be reluctant to administer drugs. 
Stahl left unanswered the question of the cause that produced the disorder. One 
answer was given by Marcus Antonius Plenciz, who in 1762 revived Athanasius 
Kircher’s conception of disease as due to infection by a microorganism; for each 
disease, said Plenciz, there is a particular invading organism, with a definite 
period of incubation. This remarkable prevision of the germ theory left no mark 
on eighteenth-century therapy, and had to be revived a second time in the 


nineteenth century. 

Some new methods of diagnosis were advanced. Stephen Hales advocated the 
measurement of blood pressure; Leopold Auenbrugger introduced percussion of 
the chest as a way of detecting fluid in the thorax. Two Scots, George Martine 
and James Currie, developed the use of the clinical thermometer. 

Drugs, surgery, and quackery competed for the money of the patient. 
Bloodletting was still the standard panacea; one physician calculated in 1754 
that forty thousand deaths were caused each year in France by excessive 
withdrawal of blood.*® Toward the end of the century protests mounted, and 
found an effective voice in Wolstein’s Annotations regarding Venesection 
(1791). Drugs multiplied. The official London Pharmacopoeia of 1746 discarded 
prescriptions made of spider webs, unicorn horns, and virgin’s milk, but it 
retained theriac, crab’s eyes, wood lice, vipers, and pearls as forming curative 
mixtures. The Pharmacopoeia of 1721 gave official standing to paregoric 
(containing opium), ipecac, tartar emetic, spirit of sal volatile, and other new 
drugs; the edition of 1746 added valerian, sweet spirits of niter, and “balsam” 
(tincture of benzoin); the edition of 1788 sanctioned arnica, sarsaparilla, 
cascarilla, magnesia, tincture of opium ... Castor oil came into use in modern 
Europe about 1764, arsenic toward 1786; colchicum was introduced for gout in 
1763. William Withering, a Shropshire lad, learned from an old granddame that 
foxglove (digitalis) is good for dropsy; he earned a niche in medical history by 
discovering its usefulness in ailments of the heart (1783). Many reputable 
physicians made and sold their own drugs, and charged rather for their 
prescriptions than for their visits. “Proprietary medicines”—from secret and 
patented formulas—made some individuals rich. So England absorbed tons of 
“Stoughton’s Elixir,” “Betton’s British Oils,” “Hooper’s Female Pills,” and 
Ching’s “Worm Lozenges.” 

Quacks were an appealing element in the medical scene. “Count” Alessandro 
di Cagliostro, whose real name was Giuseppe Balsamo, sold an elixir of long life 
to wealthy ninnies in several lands. “Chevalier” Taylor, armed with his cataract 
needle, proposed to cure any disorder of the eyes; Gibbon and Handel heard him 
hopefully. Joanna Stevens persuaded Parliament to pay her five thousand pounds 
for divulging the secret of her cure for the stone; when her recipe was published 
(1739)it proved to be a compound of eggshells, snails, seeds and soap; and in 
each of the cases which she claimed to have cured, stone was found in the 
bladder after death. 

The most famous quack of the eighteenth century was Franz Anton Mesmer. 
The thesis that earned him a doctor’s degree at Vienna (1766) renewed the old 
claim of astrological influences on man; these he explained by magnetic waves. 


For a time he tried to cure diseases by stroking the affected parts with magnets; 
later, having met a priest who seemed to cure merely by laying on of hands, he 
discarded magnets, but announced that an occult force dwelt within him, which 
could be transmitted to others under financial stimulation. He opened an office 
in Vienna, where he treated patients by touching them—as kings had done for 
scrofula, and as faith healers do today. The police declared him a charlatan, and 
ordered him to leave Vienna within forty-eight hours. He moved to Paris (1778), 
and began afresh by publishing a Mémoire sur la découverte du magnétisme 
animal (1779). Patients came to him to be “mesmerized”; he touched them with 
a wand, or stared into their eyes until he produced a semihypnotic submission to 
his suggestions; in this hypnotizing process his ugliness was a terrifying asset. 
He set up magnetic tubs (baquets) containing a mixture based on hydrogen 
sulfide, and provided with iron projections which the patients touched as they 
joined hands with one another; to make the cure more certain Mesmer himself 
touched each in turn. His patients included the Marquis de Lafayette, the 
Duchesse de Bourbon, the Princesse de Lamballe, and other persons prominent 
at court. Louis XVI offered him ten thousand francs if he would reveal his secret 
and establish a Magnetic Institute open to all; he refused. Within six months he 
took in 350,000 francs.*? In 1784 the Académie des Sciences appointed a 
committee, including Lavoisier and Franklin, to investigate Mesmer’s methods. 
Its report admitted some of his claims and cures (especially of minor nervous 
ailments), but rejected his theory of animal magnetism. The French 
Revolutionary government denounced him as an impostor, confiscated his 
tempting fortune, and banished him from France. He died in Switzerland in 
1815. 

In London James Graham opened (1780) a “Temple of Health” on Mesmer’s 
principles, but with improvements. He provided a magical wedding bed for 
married couples, which was guaranteed to ensure beautiful offspring; he rented it 
at a hundred pounds per night.*° His assistant as “Goddess of Health” in his 
procedures was Emma Lyon, destined, as Lady Hamilton, to hypnotize Lord 
Nelson himself. 

Confused by the proliferation of quacks and their miraculous cures, both the 
public and the medical profession took nearly all of the eighteenth century to 
accept prophylactic inoculation as a legitimate form of therapy. The transfer of 
weakened virus from a smallpox-infected human being to another person to 
make him immune to smallpox had been practiced by the ancient Chinese.*! For 
the same purpose Circassian women pricked the body with needles touched with 
smallpox fluids. In 1714 a communication from Dr. Emanuel Timoni, read 
before the Royal Society of London, described “the procuring of the smallpox by 


incision or inoculation, as it has for a long time been practiced in 
Constantinople.”*’ In a letter sent from Constantinople on April 1, 1717, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu wrote: 


The smallpox, so fatal, and so general amongst us [British], is here [made] entirely harmless by 
the invention of ingrafting.... Every year thousands undergo this operation ... There is no example 


of anyone that has died of it. You may believe that I am very well satisfied of the safety of the 


experiment, since I intend to try it on my dear little son.°? 


The boy, six years old, was inoculated in March, 1718, by Dr. Charles Maitland, 
an English physician then in Turkey. 

In 1721 a smallpox epidemic spread through London, proving especially fatal 
to children. Lady Mary, who had returned from Turkey, commissioned Dr. 
Maitland, also repatriated, to inoculate her four-year-old daughter. Three 
prominent doctors were invited to see how little the future Lady Bute was 
disturbed by the results. They were impressed, and one of them had his son 
inoculated. Lady Mary propagated the idea at court. Princess Caroline agreed to 
have it tested on six criminals who had been condemned to be hanged; they 
submitted on a promise of freedom if they survived; one suffered a mild attack 
of the disease; the others showed no ill effects; all six were released. In 1722 the 
Princess had the operation performed on the orphan children of St. James’s 
Parish, with complete success; in April she had it performed on two of her 
daughters. Acceptance of inoculation spread among the British aristocracy, but 
the death of two inoculated persons in their households arrested the movement 
and gave a hold to the opposition. One critic complained that “an experiment 
practiced only by a few Ignorant Women ... should on a sudden, and upon 
slender Experience, so far obtain in one of the Politest Nations in the World as to 
be received into the Royal Palace.”** Lady Mary felt the stab, and published an 
anonymous “Plain Account of the Inoculating of the Small Pox by a Turkey 
Merchant.” Most English physicians rejected inoculation as unsafe, but in 1760 
Robert and Daniel Sutton introduced inoculation by puncture, and reported that 
in 30,000 cases they had had 1,200 fatalities—four per cent. As late as 1772 
Edward Massey, an English clergyman, preached against “the dangerous and 
sinful practice of inoculation,” and stood stoutly by the old theological view that 
diseases are sent by Providence for the punishment of sin.*° (Perhaps, like many 
old religious doctrines, this could be profanely rephrased: disease is often a 
punishment for ignorance or negligence.) 

Other countries took up the idea. In America Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, during the 
sixth epidemic of smallpox in Boston, inoculated his son (1721), and performed 
246 additional inoculations despite an excited opposition that threatened to hang 


him. Most of the Puritan clergy defended him and shared the obloquy brought 
upon him.°*° Benjamin Franklin and Benjamin Rush gave their influential support 
to the inoculation movement in Philadelphia. In France the Regent Philippe 
d’Orléans, with his usual courage, led the way by having his two children 
inoculated. The Faculty of Medicine at the University of Paris opposed the 
practice till 1763. Voltaire, in his Lettres sur les Anglais, praised Lady Mary’s 
campaign, noted the universality of the practice among the Circassians, and 
ascribed it to the monetary value of beauty: “The Circassians are poor, but have 
handsome daughters, who accordingly are the principal article of their foreign 
trade. It is they who furnish beauties for the seraglios of the Grand Seigneur and 
the sufi of Persia, and others who are rich enough to purchase and maintain these 
precious commodities.”°’ An Italian physician, Angelo Gatti, spread the 
inoculation experiment in France, and Théodore Tronchin in Switzerland. 
Catherine the Great and Grand Duke Paul of Russia had themselves inoculated 
on the urging of Voltaire (1768); and in that year Jan Ingenhousz inoculated 
three of the imperial family in Vienna. 

All these experiments, using smallpox serum from a human being, left much 
dissatisfaction, for the rate of mortality from inoculation, though down to four 
per cent, was still disagreeably high. An English surgeon, Edward Jenner, 
noticed that dairymaids who had contracted cowpox (a relatively mild disease) 
rarely contracted the often fatal smallpox. About 1778 he conceived the idea of 
conferring immunity to smallpox by inoculating with a vaccine made from a 
pox-infected cow (vacca is Latin for cow). This had already been done by a 
Dorset farmer, Benjamin Jesty, in 1774-89, without attracting the attention of 
the medical world. In May, 1796, Jenner performed vaccination by inoculating 
James Phipps with cowpox pus. In July he inoculated the same boy with 
smallpox virus. The boy did not develop smallpox. Jenner concluded that 
cowpox vaccine gave immunity to smallpox. In 1798 he published his epochal 
Inquiry into the Cause and Effects of the Variolae Vaccinae (variola was the 
medical name for smallpox), reporting his twenty-three cases, all successful. 
Subsequent experiments were so convincing that in 1802 and 1807 Parliament 
granted Jenner thirty thousand pounds to extend his work and improve his 
procedure. Smallpox, which for centuries had been one of the major scourges of 
human life, thereafter rapidly diminished its incidence, until today its occurrence 
in Europe and America is almost always due to the infection of unvaccinated 
persons by the importation of the virus from countries where inoculation is not 
practiced. 


IV. SPECIALISTS 


The medical art was becoming so complex with increasing medical science 
that it budded specialties. Gynecology was not yet a separate devotion, but 
obstetrics was now a distinct skill, and passed more and more into male hands. 
Feminine modesty still preferred trained midwives where these were available, 
but several royal mothers in childbirth set the example of accepting the 
ministrations of men. William Smellie led the way in England with his studies in 
the mechanism of labor and the use of the forceps-studies brought together, after 
thirty years of experience, in his classic Midwifery (1752). 

Ophthalmology made a significant advance with operations for cataract by 
William Cheselden (1728) and Jacques Daviel; the latter originated (1752) the 
modern treatment of cataract by extraction of the lens. In 1760 the first bifocal 
spectacles were made, for Benjamin Franklin and apparently at his suggestion. 
We shall find Diderot studying the psychology of blind persons, and suggesting 
that they might be taught to read by touch; perhaps in collusion with him 
Rousseau (it is said) proposed embossed printing for the blind.*° 

Otology progressed through the use of the catheter for cleansing the 
Eustachian tube (1724), through the first successful operation for mastoid 
(1736), and through the discovery of an elastic fluid in the labyrinth of the ear 
(1742). Giacomo Rodriguez Pereira of Spain, having fallen in love with a deaf- 
and-dumb girl, devoted himself to developing a sign language using only one 
hand; the Abbé Charles Michel de l’Epée improved silent chatter with an 
ambidextrous alphabet, and dedicated his life to the education—even to the 
maintenance—of his pupils. 

The treatment of the insane became more humane with the decline of the old 
theological view—held by Bossuet and Wesley—that insanity was a diabolical 
possession allowed by God as a punishment for guilt inherited or acquired. In the 
Narrenthurm (Fools’ Tower) at Vienna the inmates were on view to paying 
sightseers like animals in a menagerie. The Bethlehem (“Bedlam”) Hospital for 
Lunatics was one of the showplaces of London, where, for a fee, the public 
might gaze upon madcaps tied by chain and iron collar to the wall. In the HOtel- 
Dieu at Paris the insane were treated with cruelty or negligence by underpaid 
and overworked attendants. Still worse were private asylums, which could be 
persuaded to accept for incarceration sane persons delivered to them by hostile 
relatives.°? Various drugs or devices were used to cure or quiet the victims— 
opium, camphor, belladonna, bleedings, enemas, or a mustard plaster on the 
head. Some specialists thought that a sudden douche of cold water could 
mitigate melancholia; others recommended marriage as a cure for insanity. The 


first modern move toward a saner treatment of insanity was made by the 
Quakers of Pennsylvania, who established asylums where the condition was 
treated as a disease. In 1774 Grand Duke Leopold I of Tuscany founded in 
Florence the Ospedale Bonifazio, where, under the direction of Vincenzo 
Chiarugi, a scientific approach to the problem was inaugurated. In 1788 the 
French government appointed a commission to reform the care of the insane. 
The chairman, Philippe Pinel, had begun as a divinity student, had changed to 
philosophy, and had imbibed the humanitarian ethics of Voltaire, Diderot, and 
Rousseau. In 1791 he published his Traitémédico-philosophique sur I|’aliénation 
mentale, a milestone in modern medicine. In 1792 he was made medical director 
of the Bicétre, one of the largest asylums in France; two years later he was 
advanced to the still larger Salpétriére. After many appeals to the Revolutionary 
government he received permission to strike off the chains from his patients, to 
release them from their cells, and to give them fresh air, sunlight, exercise, and 
progressive mental tasks. This was one of many triumphs of secular 
humanitarianism in the most agnostic of centuries. 


V. SURGERY 


Next to the development of inoculation into vaccination, the most substantial 
advance in eighteenth-century medicine was in surgery. The old tie with the 
barber’s art survived till 1745 in England, but in France it was ended by Louis 
XIV. (The barber’s red-and-white-striped pole, symbolizing a bloody bandage, 
still recalls his surgical past.) 

In 1724 Louis XV sanctioned the creation of five chairs of surgery in the 
Collége de St.-Come at Paris. The Faculty of Medicine at the University of Paris 
protested against exalting surgery to such dignity; the physicians, decked out in 
their red scholastic robes and preceded by a beadle and an usher, marched to St.- 
Come, where a lecture on surgery was in process; finding the door locked, they 
tried to break it open, and shouted imprecations against surgeons as upstart 
barbers; but the crowd that had assembled turned upon the physicians and drove 
them away. In 1731 Georges Maréchal and Francois de La Peyronie secured a 
royal charter to found the Académie de Chirurgie (Academy of Surgery); and in 
1743 the King issued an ordinance freeing the surgeons of France from union 
with the barbers’ guild, and requiring a college degree as prerequisite to surgical 
practice. Henceforth a surgeon could look a physician in the face. 

A similar development took place in England. In 1745 the surgeons were 
formally separated from the barbers, and it was made a penal offense to practice 


surgery in or near London without examination and licensing by a committee of 
master surgeons; the Royal College of Surgeons, however, was not officially 
chartered till 1800. In Germany, before Frederick the Great, surgery was mainly 
in the hands of barbers, executioners, and strolling unlicensed practitioners who 
set bones, couched cataracts, bound up hernias, and cut out stones. In the army— 
which was Prussia’s pride—the surgeon was called Feldscherer, field cutter, 
because his functions included serving as barber to the officers. But a Collegium 
Medico-Chirurgicum was opened in Berlin in 1724. 

Most of the great surgeons of the eighteenth century were French. Jean Louis 
Petit invented the screw tourniquet, and made improvements in amputations and 
herniotomy. Diderot, in The Dream of d’Alembert, made the famous physician 
Théophile de Bordeu describe an operation on the brain by La Peyronie. Jean 
André Venel of Geneva founded surgical orthopedics (1780). In England 
William Cheselden developed the lateral operation for stone (1727) to a point 
hardly improved upon since,*° and boasted of having performed one lithotomy in 
fifty-four seconds. English surgery became a science when John Hunter 
established it on the basis of sound anatomy and physiology. He experimented 
on animals to find substitutes for operations often fatal in man. In 1786, having 
discovered, in the case of a buck, that collateral blood vessels can continue the 
circulation when passage through a main trunk is arrested, he saved the life of a 
man suffering an aneurysm of the leg by tying the artery above the swelling and 
relying upon the surrounding parts of the body to absorb the contents of the 
tumor. This operation has saved countless limbs and lives. 

John Hunter’s name stands high also in the development of dentistry. In 
seventeenth-century England this art was mostly left to tooth pullers, who cried 
out their arrival and displayed strings of teeth as their coat of arms. In 1728 
Pierre Fauchard proclaimed dentistry a branch of surgery, in his treatise Le 
Chirugien dentiste. But Hunter was the first to apply scientific methods to the 
study of teeth. He introduced their classification as cuspids, bicuspids, molars, 
and incisors; he devised appliances for correcting malocclusion; and he was the 
first to recommend complete removal of the pulp before filling a tooth. He 
summed up his views in his Natural History of the Human Teeth (1771). 

Most minor operations were performed without anesthesia. The ancients had 
used various soporific potions—‘“nepenthe,” opium, henbane, mandrake, 
hemlock, etc.; God himself, said the Book of Genesis, put Adam into “a deep 
sleep” before taking out a rib. Dioscorides, in the first century of the Christian 
Era, prescribed mandragora wine in surgical operations.*! India used Cannabis 
indica (Indian hemp). Surgical sleeping draughts were mentioned by Origen in 
the second century, and by St. Hilary of Poitiers in the fourth. Most of the old 


soporifics continued in use in the Middle Ages; so the famous medical school of 
Salerno advocated a “sleeping sponge.” In modern Europe the favorite anesthetic 
was drunkenness. Only in 1799 did Sir Humphry Davy discover the anesthetic 
properties of nitrous oxide (“laughing gas”). The anesthetic possibilities of ether 
were discovered in 1839 by Dr. Crawford Long of Danielsville, Georgia. 


VI. THE PHYSICIANS 


The growth of wealth, the rise of the middle classes in number and purse, and 
the progress of medical science and education gave a higher status and income to 
physicians than they had usually known before. La Mettrie, himself a physician, 
rejoiced: “Everything gives way to the great art of the healer. The doctor is the 
one philosopher who deserves well of his country.... The mere sight of him 
restores our calm, ... and breeds fresh hope.”’** Voltaire was critical of medicines 
—‘“Tegimen is superior to medicine”; and of most doctors—“out of every 
hundred physicians ninety-eight are charlatans”; but he added: “Men who are 
occupied in the restoration of health to other men, by the joint exercise of skill 
and humanity, are above all the great of the earth. They even partake of divinity, 
since to preserve and renew is almost as noble as to create.”*’ Diderot praised the 
Faculty of Medicine in the University of Paris** whose Faculty of Theology was 
the bane of his life. “There are no books I read more gladly,” he said, “than 
books about medicine, no men whose conversation is more interesting to me 
than that of doctors—but only when I am well.”*? He made Dr. de Bordeu the 
central character in Le Réve d’Alembert. The profession was satirized as usual, 
as in the plays of Goldoni, the pictures of Chodowiecki, the Ferdinand Count 
Fathom of Smollett, and the delectable caricatures of Thomas Rowlandson. 

Better fees and incomes raised physicians to better status. Most of them, in 
England, charged a guinea for a visit. Some of them earned six thousand pounds 
a year. Sir Hans Sloane, the first physician to be made a baronet, became 
president of the Royal Society, and Josef von Quarin was made a baron by 
Joseph II of Austria. Physicians were welcomed in the best clubs of London, in 
the best salons of Paris. They no longer wore the lugubrious soutane, or black 
robe; they dressed in the best fashion of the upper middle class. In England they 
displayed a coat of red satin or brocade, knee breeches, buckled shoes, 
goldheaded cane, and sometimes a sword; in France they dressed with the pomp 
of a high ecclesiastic. 

Some physicians call for special remembrance. Simon André Tissot was 
famous in Lausanne as a leading advocate of inoculation and an authority on 


epilepsy; he labored not only to heal the sick but also to keep the well well; his 
Avis au peuple sur la santé, or Advice to the People on Health (1760), ran 
through ten editions in six years, and was translated into every major language of 
Europe. Leopold Auenbrugger was chief in a circle of great doctors who gave 
honor to Vienna under Maria Theresa; he was loved for his modesty, honesty, 
and charity, “a noble example of the substantial worth and charm of old- 
fashioned German character at its very best.”“° Not quite so popular was Dr. 
Joseph Ignace Guillotin, who served as a deputy in the States-General of 1789, 
upheld capital punishment, and proposed the use of a beheading machine that 
would avoid the misstrokes of executioners. And Théodore Tronchin was the 
most famous physician in Switzerland. 

He was a favorite pupil of Boerhaave at Leiden, practiced twenty years in 
Amsterdam, married the granddaughter of Jan de Witt, moved back to his native 
Geneva, and there introduced inoculation (1749) by beginning on himself and 
his children. In 1756 the Due d’Orléans invited him to Paris to inoculate his son 
the Due de Chartres and his daughter the current Mlle. de Montpensier. Paris 
marveled at such courage; but when the patients came through with no 
perceivable harm, the elite world flocked to Tronchin’s lodgings in the Palais- 
Royal, eager to be made immune to a disease that had long maintained a high 
rate of mortality in France. 

His success gave weight to his views on other matters. He preceded Rousseau 
in urging mothers to nurse their children. He told his patients to take less 
medicine and more exercise in the open air, to eat simple foods, to bathe more 
frequently, to wash in cold water, discard their wigs, nightcaps, and bed curtains, 
and retire and rise at an early hour. He startled the court at Versailles by ordering 
the windows of the palace—which had always remained closed—to be opened at 
least part of every day, even in winter. His ideas became fashionable. Highborn 
ladies took walks in the early morning hours, clad, for ventilation’s sake, in short 
skirts that were soon named tronchines.”” 

When Voltaire settled in Geneva he put himself under Tronchin’s care. “He is 
a man six feet tall,” said Voltaire, “wise as Aesculapius, and as handsome as 
Apollo.”*® Tronchin did not reciprocate these compliments, but, as Voltaire said 
of himself and Haller, perhaps they were both mistaken. Mme. d’Epinay, who 
had come all the way from Paris to Geneva to take treatment from Tronchin, 
gave a very flattering picture of him: 


I am going to spend two or three days at Voltaire’s house with M. Tronchin. Really, I discover 
every day new features in Tronchin which inspire me with boundless respect and regard for him. His 


charity, his distinterestedness, his affection and care for his wife, are unexampled. Now that I know 


her, I declare to you that she is the sulkiest and most unendurable woman in existence.*? 


But who can trust one woman on another? 

It was not an especially great century in the history of medicine; the medical 
scene was still darkened with mysticism, quackery, and theories that should 
already have been shamed by experience. But the progress of anatomy and 
physiology had now placed medicine upon a sounder basis than before; medical 
education was more thorough and more widely available; unlicensed practice 
was fading away; specialties were increasing knowledge and improving care; 
surgery was liberated; miraculous cures were losing repute; and the triumphs of 
medicine were playing their quiet part in that basic conflict between faith and 
reason which was taking the forefront in the life of the mind. 


BOOK V 
THE ATTACK UPON CHRISTIANITY 
1730-74 


CHAPTER XVIII 


The Atheists 
1730-51 


I. THE PHILOSOPHIC ECSTASY 


LET us define our terms. By philosopher we shall mean anyone who tries to 


arrive at reasoned opinions on any subject whatever as seen in a large 
perspective. More specifically, in these chapters, we shall apply the term to those 
who seek a rational view of the origin, nature, significance, and destiny of the 
universe, life, or man. Philosophy must not be understood as in opposition to 
religion, and any large perspective of human life must make room for religion. 
But since many philosophers in eighteenth-century France were hostile to 
Christianity as they knew it, the word philosophe took on an anti-Christian 
connotation;' and usually, in our use of the French term, it will carry that 
implication. So we shall call La Mettrie, Voltaire, Diderot, d’ Alembert, Grimm, 
Helvétius, and d’Holbach philosophes; but we shall not so term Rousseau— 
though we should call him a philosopher, if only because he gave a reasoned 
argument in defense of feeling and faith. We must also allow for the fact that a 
philosophe might oppose all the religions around him, and yet, like Voltaire, 
consistently and to the end profess belief in God. The debate that agitated the 
intellectual classes in the half century before the Revolution was not quite a 
conflict between religion and philosophy; it was primarily a conflict between the 
philosophes and Catholic Christianity as it then existed in France. It was the 
pent-up wrath of the French mind after centuries in which religion had sullied its 
services with obscurantism, persecution, and massacre. The reaction went to 
extremes, but so had the Massacre of St. Bartholomew (1572), the assassination 
of Henry IV (1610), and the dragonnades of the Revocation (1685). 

Never had there been such a multitude of philosophers. Helvétius remarked 
“the taste of our age for philosophy,”* and d’ Alembert wrote: 


Our century has called itself the century of philosophy par excellence.... From the principles of 
the profane sciences to the foundations of revelation, from metaphysics to questions of taste, from 
music to morals, ... from the rights of princes to those of peoples, ... everything has been discussed, 
analyzed, disputed.... One cannot deny that philosophy among us has shown progress. Natural 


science from day to day accumulates new riches.... Nearly all fields of knowledge have assumed 


new forms.° 


The French philosophers were a new breed. First of all, they were clear. They 
were not solemn recluses, talking to themselves or their like in esoteric 
gibberish. They were men of letters, who knew how to make thoughts shine 
through words. They turned their backs on metaphysics as a hopeless quest, and 
on systems of philosophy as pretentious vanities. They wrote not long 
convoluted treatises, laboriously evolving the world from one idea, but relatively 
short essays, diverting dialogues, novels sometimes spiced with obscenity, 
satires that could slay with laughter, epigrams that could crush with a line. These 
philosophers attuned their speech to the men and women of the salons; in many 
cases they addressed their works to distinguished ladies; such books were bound 
to be intelligible, and might make atheism charming. So philosophy became a 
social force, moving out of the schools into society and government. It took part 
in the conflict of powers; it was in the news. And since all educated Europe 
looked to France for the latest notions, the works of the French philosophers 
reached into England, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Sweden, and Russia, and 
became European events. Frederick the Great and Catherine the Great were 
proud to be philosophes, and perhaps they were not disturbed when French 
conservatives predicted that the freethinkers of France were undermining her 
morals, unity, and power. 

Gutenberg was having his effect: print was spreading science, history, 
Biblical criticism, the pagan classics; the philosophers could now speak to a 
larger and better-prepared audience than ever before. They did not disdain to 
come down from their towers and “popularize” knowledge. Not that they put 
much trust in the “common man” as they knew him in that age; but they were 
confident that the dissemination of “truth” would improve the conduct and 
happiness of mankind. D’Alembert regarded “the art of instructing and 
enlightening men” as “the noblest portion and gift within human reach.”* Sapere 
aude—“to dare to know”—became the motto of this éclaircissement, or 
enlightenment, this Age of Reason triumphant and fulfilled. 

For now the faith in reason, which had had its chanticleer in Francis Bacon a 
century before, became the foundation and instrument of “liberal” thought—.e., 
in this aspect, thought liberated from the myths of the Bible and the dogmas of 
the Church. Reason appeared in all the glory of a new revelation; it claimed 
authority henceforth in every field, and proposed to re-form education, religion, 
morals, literature, economy, and government in its own bright image. The 
philosophes admitted the frailty of reason, as of everything human; they knew 
that it could be deceived by bad logic or a mistaken interpretation of experience; 
and they did not have to wait for Schopenhauer to tell them that reason is usually 
the servant of desire, the handmaiden of the will. Hume, who dominated this 


Age of Reason in Britain, was the strongest critic that reason ever encountered, 
possibly excepting Kant. Voltaire time and again acknowledged the limits of 
reason, and Diderot agreed with Rousseau that feeling is more basic than reason. 
Nearly all the philosophers of the Enlightenment recognized that the majority of 
men, even in the most civilized nation, are too pressed by economic necessities 
and toil to have time for the development of reason, and that the masses of 
mankind are moved far more by passion and prejudice than by reason. Even so, 
the hope remained that reason could be spread, and could be freed from narrow 
selfishness and interested indoctrination. 

And so, despite their periods of pessimism, a spirit of optimism prevailed 
among the philosophes. Never had men been so confident that they could 
remold, if not themselves, at least society. Despite the disasters of the Seven 
Years’ War, despite the loss of Canada and India to England, there rose in the 
second half of the eighteenth century an élan of the mind that seemed to make 
old and ailing France young and strong again. Not since the days of the Greek 
Sophists had there been so many ideas in the air, or so invigorating a spirit of 
inquiry and debate; no wonder Duclos sensed around him “a _ certain 
fermentation of reason tending to develop everywhere.” And because Paris was 
now the intellectual capital of Europe, the Enlightenment became as wide a 
movement as the Renaissance and the Reformation. Indeed, it seemed the logical 
culmination of the earlier movements. The Renaissance had gone back beyond 
Christianity to explore the pagan mind; the Reformation had broken the bonds of 
doctrinal authority, and, almost despite itself, had let loose the play of reason. 
Now those two preludes to modernity could complete themselves. Man could at 
last liberate himself from medieval dogmas and Oriental myths; he could shrug 
off that bewildering, terrifying theology, and stand up free, free to doubt, to 
inquire, to think, to gather knowledge and spread it, free to build a new religion 
around the altar of reason and the service of mankind. It was a noble 
intoxication. 


I. THE BACKGROUND OF REVOLT 


But how had all this come about? Why had so many philosophers, especially 
in France, turned against Christianity, which, after all, had mingled hope with its 
terrors, charity with its crimes, beauty with its sins? 

In England the revolt, as expressed by the deists, had met with a relatively 
tolerant hearing, even from the Established Church; and perhaps for that reason 
the fire of revolt had died down. Moreover, the Church in England was subject 


to the state, and no longer made any active pretense to be a rival independent 
power. But in France the Church was a powerful organization owning a large 
share of the national wealth and soil, and yet bound by supreme allegiance to a 
foreign power. It seemed to be draining more wealth from secular into 
ecclesiastical hands through its role in the making of wills and the guidance of 
bequests; it refused to pay taxes beyond its occasional “gratuitous gift”; it held 
thousands of peasants in practical serfdom on its lands; it maintained monks in 
what seemed to be fruitless idleness. It had repeatedly profited from false 
documents and bogus miracles. It controlled nearly all schools and universities, 
through which it inoculated the minds of the young with stupefying absurdities. 
It denounced as heresy any teaching contrary to its own, and used the state to 
enforce its censorship over speech and press. It had done its best to choke the 
intellectual development of France. It had urged Louis XIV into the inhuman 
persecution of the Huguenots, and the heartless destruction of Port-Royal. It had 
been guilty of barbarous campaigns against the Albigenses, and of sanctioning 
massacres like that of St. Bartholomew’s Day; it had fomented religious wars 
that had almost ruined France. And amid all these crimes against the human 
spirit it had pretended, and had made millions of simple people believe, that it 
was above and beyond reason and questioning, that it had inherited a divine 
revelation, that it was the infallible and divinely inspired vicegerent of God, and 
that its crimes were as much the will of God as were its charities. 

The Church offered many answers to this indictment; we shall hear them in 
due course. Meanwhile these proliferating charges moved thousands of minds to 
resentment and protest, and finally to an impassioned hostility. Skeptics 
multiplied to the point where they ceased to fear the clergy, and openly harassed 
them with difficult questions. When, about 1730, Father Tournemine, at the 
Collége Louis-le-Grand, invited unbelievers to meet him, “his room,” we are 
told, “was soon filled with freethinkers, deists, materialists; he converted hardly 
any.”° The clergy were appalled at the number of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen 
who died rejecting the sacraments of the Church. Mme. de Prie threatened to 
have her servants throw through the window the curé who importuned her to 
accept extreme unction.’ A priest complained that “the moment we appear we 
are forced into discussion. We are called upon to prove, for example, the utility 
of prayer to a man who does not believe in God, and the necessity of fasting to a 
man who has all his life denied the immortality of the soul. The effort is very 
irksome, while those who laugh are not on our side.”® 

Barbier remarked in 1751, “We may see in this country a revolution in favor 
of Protestantism.”? He was mistaken. The expulsion of the Huguenots had left no 
halfway house between Catholicism and unbelief. French liberal thought skipped 


the Reformation, and went at one leap from the Renaissance to the 
Enlightenment. So in France it was not to the Jansenists or to the few surviving 
Protestants that the French mind turned in its rebellion; it was to Montaigne, 
Descartes, Gassendi, Bayle, and Montesquieu. When the French freethinkers 
went back to Descartes they rejected nearly all of him but his “methodic doubt” 
and his mechanistic interpretation of the objective world. Bayle was honored as 
the subtlest of reasoners, whose doubts had generated a thousand doubts more; 
his Dictionnaire was an inexhaustible armory for the enemies of the Church. 

The example of England was an emboldening inspiration to the freethinkers 
of France. First, Francis Bacon, whose call to inductive science seemed to 
promise so much more fruit than Descartes’ magical deduction of God and 
immortality from the existence of Descartes. Then Hobbes, whose blunt 
materialism never ceased to agitate Diderot. Then Newton, who seemed to have 
reduced God to a button-presser in the world machine; the French did not yet 
know that Newton was more prolific in theology than in science. Then the 
English deists, who had given courage and impetus to Voltaire. And finally 
Locke, for the French skeptics thought that all religion collapsed before the 
proposition that all ideas are derived from sensation. If sensation is a product of 
external forces, mind is a product of experience, not a deathless gift of an 
invisible God. And if experience creates character, character can be changed by 
altering educational methods and content, and reforming social institutions. 
From these two propositions men like Diderot, Helvétius, and d’Holbach drew 
revolutionary conclusions. “Can there be anything more splendid,” asked 
Voltaire, with Locke in mind, “than to put the whole world into commotion by a 
few arguments?”’° (Voltaire died before 1789.) 

Hear again the alert Marquis d’ Argenson, writing in 1753: 


It would be a mistake to attribute the loss of religion in France to the English philosophy, which 
has not gained more than a hundred philosophes or so in Paris, instead of setting it down to the 
hatred against the priests, which goes to the very last extreme. 


And he added, after that prediction of revolution which we have already quoted: 


It [the revolution] will be a very different thing from the rude Reformation—a medley of 
superstition and freedom that came to us from Germany in the sixteenth century. As our nation and 
our century are enlightened in so very different a fashion, they will go whither they ought to go: they 
will expel the priests, abolish the priesthood, and get rid of all revelation and all mystery. ... 

One may not speak in behalf of the clergy in social circles; one is scoffed at and regarded as a 
“familiar” [spy] of the Inquisition. ... 

The priests remark that this year there is a diminution of more than one third in the number of 
communicants. The college of the Jesuits is being deserted; 120 boarders have been withdrawn from 


these so greatly defamed monks. |! 


There were other intellectual influences that weakened the medieval creed. 
The philosophes joined with the orthodox in rejecting Spinoza, for the great Jew 
had been labeled atheist, and it was dangerous to speak of him without 
denouncing him, as Hume and Voltaire took care to do; but clandestinely 
Spinoza was being read; his Tractatus theologico-politicus was stirring up 
Biblical criticism; and M. le Comte de Boulainvilliers expounded Spinoza under 
the pretense of refuting him. Hume himself, influenced by France, was 
influencing France. Freemasons were establishing lodges in France, and were 
privately enjoying their deistic heresies. Exploration, history, and the 
comparative study of religions were adding fire to the crucible in which 
Christianity was being tried as never before. Every science, in its growth, was 
raising the respect for reason, the belief in universal law, the disbelief in 
miracles, including the greatest and most frequent miracle of all—the daily 
transformation of bread and wine, by fifty thousand simple priests, into the body 
and blood of Christ. 

Social forces entered into the decay of dogma. Every increase in wealth was 
accelerating the race for pleasure, and was making the restraints of Christian 
morality more and more irksome in a Paris where the Most Christian King kept a 
stud of mistresses, and the Virgin Mary had been displaced by Mme. de 
Pompadour. And even the moral laxity of the age was turned into an indictment 
of Christianity: how was it that after seventeen hundred years of Christian 
domination the morals of Europe were no better than those of American savages 
or the “heathen Chinee”? 

Every class but the peasantry included a_ skeptical minority. The 
governmental bureaucracy resented the independence and the tax immunity of 
the Church; the old association between the Church and its “secular arm,” the 
state, was breaking down. There were freethinkers like Males-herbes in the 
department of censorship, actively protecting Diderot and the Encyclopédie; and 
much closer to the King was Mme. de Pompadour, who hated the Jesuits and was 
counted by Voltaire as “one of us.” The aristocracy thought of the Church as 
supporting a Bourbon dynasty that had deposed the aristocracy from rule; they 
were not averse to weakening the clergy; many nobles enjoyed the irreverencies 
of Voltaire. The upper middle class smiled its favor upon the intellectuals who 
were battling the clergy; it had never forgiven the Church for condemning 
interest and favoring landowners over moneyed men; if these supercilious 
bishops were taken down a peg the bourgeoisie would move up in the scale of 
repute and power; so financiers like La Popeliniére, Helvétius, and d’Holbach 
opened their homes and purses, even, in some cases, their hearts, to the crusade 


against the Church. The lawyers had long since been envious of the clergy; they 
looked forward to the time when they could rule the state, as they were already 
ruling the parlements. In 1747 a police report alleged that there was hardly an 
officer of the Paris Parlement who had not an irreligious publication or 
manuscript in his home.'* The cafés of Paris hummed with atheism; lampoons of 
the clergy were the feast of urban wits, who referred to God as “Monsieur de 
l’Etre,” Mr. Being. Even in the provinces anticlerical literature circulated widely; 
some traveling salesmen profitably peddled from door to door a brochure 
entitled The Three Most Famous Impostors: Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet" And 
was not the clergy itself infected with religious doubt—even, here and there, 
with out-and-out atheism? Consider, for example, 


Ill. JEAN MESLIER: 1678-1733 


He was the parish priest of Etrépigny in Champagne. Every year he gave to 
the poor whatever remained of his salary after paying the cost of his abstemious 
life. After thirty years of quiet and exemplary ministry he died, aged fifty-five, 
bequeathing all his possessions to the people of his parish, and leaving three 
manuscript copies of a treatise which he entitled “My Testament.” One copy was 
addressed to his parishioners; this was surely the strangest bequest in history. On 
the enclosing envelope he begged their pardon for having served error and 
prejudice through all his career. Apparently he had lost his religious faith before 
ordination. “If I embraced a profession so directly opposed to my sentiments, it 
was not through cupidity; I obeyed my parents.”’’ Voltaire published parts of the 
Testament in 1762; d’Holbach and Diderot issued a summary of it in 1772 as Le 
Bon Sens du curé Meslier; the full text was not printed till 1861-64; it is now 
long since out of print, and rarely accessible. In all the campaign against 
Christianity, from Bayle to the Revolution, there was no attack so 
thoroughgoing, so merciless, as that of this village priest. 

He seems to have begun his doubts by studying the Bible. The result showed 
that the Church had been only moderately wise in keeping the Bible from the 
common people; she should have kept it from the clergy too. Father John found 
many difficulties in Holy Writ. Why was the genealogy of Christ in the Gospel 
of St. Matthew so different from that in Luke, if both were authored by God? 
Why did both of these genealogies end with Joseph, who was soon to be excused 
from begetting Jesus? Why should the Son of God be complimented on being 
the Son of David, who was an arrant adulterer? Did the Old Testament 
prophecies apply to Christ, or were those applications mere tours de theological 


force? Were the miracles of the New Testament pious frauds, or were they 
natural operations misunderstood? Should one believe such stories, or follow 
reason? Jean voted for reason: 


I will not sacrifice my reason, because this reason alone enables me to distinguish between good 
and evil, the true and the false.... I will not give up experience, because it is a much better guide 
than imagination, or than the authority of the guides whom they wish to give me.... I will not 
distrust my senses. I do not ignore the fact that they can sometimes lead me into error; but on the 


other hand I know that they do not deceive me always; ... my senses suffice to rectify the hasty 


judgments which they induced me to form.'4 


Meslier saw no warrant in reason for believing in free will or the immortality 
of the soul. He thought that we should be grateful that we are all allowed an 
eternal sleep after the turmoil of “this world, which causes more trouble than 
pleasure to the majority of you.... Return peaceably to the universal home from 
which you come, ... and pass by without murmuring, like all the beings that 
surround you.”'? To those who defended the conception of heaven as a 
consolation, he replied that on their own allegations only a minority ever reached 
that goal, while the majority went to hell; how, then, could the idea of 
immortality be a consolation? “The belief which delivers me from overwhelming 
fears ... appears to me more desirable than the uncertainty in which I am left 
through belief in a God who, master of his favors, gives them but to his 
favorites, and permits all the others to render themselves worthy of eternal 
punishments.” How could any civilized person believe in a god who would 
condemn his creatures to everlasting hell? 


Is there in nature a man so cruel as to wish in cold blood to torment, I do not say-his fellow 
beings, but any sentient being whatever? Conclude, then, O theologians, that according to your own 
principles your God is infinitely more wicked than the most wicked of men.... The priests have 
made of God such a malicious, ferocious being ... that there are few men in the world who do not 


wish that God did not exist.... What morals would we have if we should imitate this God!!® 


Voltaire thought this was a bit extreme, and in publishing the Testament he did 
his best to soften the priest’s atheism into deism; but Meslier was quite 
uncompromising. The Christian God, he argued, is the author of all evil, for, 
since he is omnipotent, nothing can happen without his consent. If he gives us 
life, he also causes death; if he grants us health and riches, he sends us, in 
recompense, poverty, famine, disasters, and war.'’ There are in the world many 
indications of intelligent design, but are there not quite as many signs that this 
Divine Providence, if it exists, is capable of the most devilish mischief? 


All the books are filled with the most flattering praises of Providence, whose attentive care is 


extolled.... However, if we examine all parts of this globe, we see the uncivilized as well as the 
civilized man in a perpetual struggle with Providence; he is compelled to ward off the blows which 
it sends in the form of hurricanes, tempests, frost, hail, inundations, sterility, and the diverse 
accidents which so often render all man’s labors useless. In a word, I see the human race continually 
occupied in protecting itself from the wicked tricks of this Providence, which is said to be busy with 


the care of their happiness. !® 


After all, was there ever a stranger and more incredible God than this? For 
thousands of years he kept himself hidden from mankind, and heard without any 
clear and visible response the prayers and praises of billions of men. He is 
supposed to be infinitely wise, but his empire is ridden with disorder and 
destruction. He is supposed to be good, but he punishes like an inhuman fiend. 
He is supposed to be just, and he lets the wicked prosper and his saints be 
tortured to death. He is continually occupied in creating and destroying.'® 

Instead of holding, like Voltaire, that belief in God is natural and universal, 
Meslier contended that such a belief is unnatural, and has to be infused into the 
adolescent mind. 


All children are atheists—they have no idea of God.... Men believe in God only upon the word 
of those who have no more idea of him than they themselves. Our nurses are our first theologians; 


they talk to children about God as they talk to them of werewolves.... Very few people would have 


a god if care had not been taken to give them one.~? 


And whereas most atheists professed admiration for Jesus, Meslier included 
Christ too in his passionate demolition of religious faith. First of all, what sane 
man could believe that “God, with the view of reconciling himself with 
mankind, ... would sacrifice his own innocent and sinless son?”*! As for Jesus 
himself, 


We see in him ... a fanatic, a misanthrope, who, preaching to the wretched, advises them to be poor, 
to combat and extinguish nature, to hate pleasure, to seek sufferings, and to despise themselves. He 


tells them to leave father, mother, all the ties of life, in order to follow him. What beautiful morality! 


... It must be divine, because it is impracticable for men.*? 


Meslier moves on to complete materialism. It is not necessary to go beyond 
matter and ask who created it; the puzzle of origins would be merely put back a 
step to the child’s natural question, “Who made God?” “I say to you that matter 
acts of itself.... Leave to theologians their ’First Cause’; nature has no need of 
this in order to produce all the effects which you see.” If you must worship 
something, worship the sun, as many peoples do, for the sun is the real creator of 
our life and health and light and warmth and joy. But alas, mourns Meslier, “if 
religion were clear, it would have fewer attractions for the ignorant. They need 


obscurity, mysteries, fables, miracles, incredible things.** ... Priests and 
legislators, by inventing religions and forging mysteries, ... have served them to 
their taste. In this way they attract enthusiasts, women, and the illiterate.”*° 

All in all, in Meslier’s view, religion has been part of a conspiracy between 
Church and state to frighten people into a convenient obedience to absolute 
rule.*° The priests “took great care to make their God a terrible, capricious, and 
changeable tyrant; it was necessary for them that he should be thus that he might 
lend himself to their various interests.”*’ In this conspiracy the priests are more 
to blame than the kings, for they capture control of the prince in his childhood 
and then through the confessional; they mold him to superstition, they warp and 
stunt his reason, they lead him on to religious intolerance and_ brutal 
persecution.*® In this way, 


theological disputes ... have unsettled empires, caused revolutions, ruined sovereigns, devastated 
the whole of Europe. These despicable quarrels could not be extinguished even in rivers of blood.... 
The votaries of a religion which preaches ... charity, harmony, and peace have shown themselves 
more ferocious than cannibals or savages every time that their instructors have excited them to the 
destruction of their brethren. There is no crime which men have not committed in the idea of 
pleasing the deity or appeasing his wrath,*? ... or to sanction the knaveries of impostors on account 


of a being who exists only in their imagination.°° 


This gigantic and self-perpetuating conspiracy of Church and state against 
man and reason is defended on the ground that a supernatural religion, and even 
a religion of terror, is an indispensable aid in the task of forming men to 
morality. 


But is it true that this dogma [of heaven and hell] renders men ... more virtuous? The nations 


where this fiction is established, are they remarkable for the morality of their conduct?! ... To 
disabuse us ... it is sufficient to open the eyes and to consider what are the morals of the most 
religious people. We see haughty tyrants, courtiers, countless extortioners, unscrupulous 
magistrates, impostors, adulterers, libertines, prostitutes, thieves, and rogues of all kinds, who have 


never doubted the existence of a vindictive God, or the punishments of hell, or the joys of 
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Paradise. 
No; theological ideas, though professed by nearly all men, have very little effect 
upon their conduct. God is far away, but temptation is near. “Whom does the 
idea of God overawe? A few weak men disappointed and disgusted with this 
world; some persons whose passions are already extinguished by age, 
infirmities, or reverses of fortune.”*’ It is not the Church but the state that 
produces order and trains citizens to obey laws. “Social restraints [are] more 
powerful than religion in making men behave.” In the long run the best 
morality is one founded upon reason and intelligence: 


To discern the true principles of morality men have no need of theology, of revelation, or of 
gods; they need but common sense. They have only to look within themselves, to reflect upon their 
own nature, to consult their obvious interests, to consider the object of society and of each of its 
members; and they will easily understand that virtue is an advantage, and that vice is an injury, to 
beings of their species.... Men are unhappy only because they are ignorant; they are ignorant only 
because everything conspires to prevent them from being enlightened; and they are wicked only 


because their reason is not sufficiently developed.°° 


Philosophers could build a natural and effective morality if they were not 
frightened into a hypocritical orthodoxy by fear of powerful priests. 


From the most remote periods theology alone regulated the march of philosophy. What aid has 
theology given it? It changed it into an unintelligible jargon, ... with words void of sense, better 
suited to obscure than to enlighten.... How Descartes, Malebranche, Leibniz, and many others have 
been compelled to invent hypotheses and evasions in order to reconcile their discoveries with the 
reveries and the blunders which religion had rendered sacred! With what precautions have not the 
greatest philosophers guarded themselves, even at the risk of being absurd ... and unintelligible, 
whenever their ideas did not correspond with the principles of theology! Vigilant priests were 
always ready to extinguish systems which could not be made to tally with their interests.... All that 
the most enlightened men could do was to speak and write with hidden meaning; and often, by a 
cowardly complaisance, to shamefully ally falsehood with truth.... How could modern philosophers, 
who, threatened with the most cruel persecution, were called upon to renounce reason and to submit 
to faith—that is, to priestly authority—how could men thus fettered give free flight to their genius, 


... or hasten human progress?°° 


Some philosophers have had the courage to accept experience and reason as their 
guides, and to shake off the chains of superstition—Leucippus, Democritus, 
Epicurus, Strabo. “But their systems, too simple, too sensible, and too stripped 
of wonders for the lovers of fancy, were obliged to yield to the fabulous 
conjectures of Plato, Socrates, and Zeno. Among the moderns, Hobbes, Spinoza, 
Bayle, and others have followed the path of Epicurus.”°” 

Meslier mourned the loss to mankind from this domination of philosophy by 
theology. He pleaded for freedom of thought as the basic right that “alone can 
give to men humaneness and grandeur of soul.”*® 


It is only by showing them the truth that they can know their best interests and the real motives that 
will lead them to happiness. Long enough have the instructors of the people fixed their eyes upon 
heaven; let them at last bring them back to earth. Tired of an incomprehensible theology, of 
ridiculous fables, of impenetrable mysteries, of puerile ceremonies, let the human mind occupy itself 


with natural things, intelligible objects, sensible truths, and useful knowledge.°? 


Let thought and speech and print be free, let education be secular and 
unconstrained, and men will move day by day toward utopia. The existing social 
order is iniquitous; it makes a small minority idly rich and corrupt with luxury, 
at the cost of keeping millions of men in a degrading poverty and ignorance. The 


root of the evil is the institution of property. Property is theft, and education, 
religion, and law are adjusted to protect and sanctify this theft.“° A revolution to 
overthrow this conspiracy of the few against the many would be quite justified. 
“Where,” Meslier cried out in his final fury, “where are the Jacques Clément 
[who killed Henry III] and the Ravaillac [assassin of Henry IV) of our France? 
Are there men still alive in our days to stun and stab all these detestable 
monsters, enemies of the human race, and by these means deliver the people 
from tyranny?”“' Let the nation appropriate all property; let every man be put to 
moderate work; let the product be equally shared. Let men and women mate as 
they wish and part when they please; let their children be brought up together in 
communal schools. There would then be an end to domestic strife, to class war, 
and poverty; then Christianity would at last be real!* 

Having said all this, Jean Meslier concluded his Testament with a defiance to 
all who, as he knew, would execrate him. 


Let them think and judge and say and do what they will; ... I shall pay little heed.... Even now I 
have almost ceased to heed what happens in the world. The dead, whose company I am now about 
to join, have no more troubles, and disquiet themselves no more. So I am putting finis to all this. 


Even now | am little more than nothing. Soon I shall be nothing indeed.*? 


Was there ever a testament like this in the history of mankind? Picture the 
lonely priest, shorn of all faith and hope, living out his silenced life in a village 
where probably every soul but his own would have been horrified to learn his 
secret thoughts. So he talked freely only to his manuscript; and there, recklessly 
and without any wide knowledge of the nature of man, he poured out his 
resentment in the most complete antireligious declaration that even this age 
would ever know. All the campaign of Voltaire against |’infame was here, all the 
materialism of La Mettrie, the atheism of d’Holbach, the devastating phantasies 
of Diderot, even the communism of Babeuf. Hesitantly issued by Voltaire, 
joyfully published by d’Holbach, the Testament of Jean Meslier entered into the 
ferment of the French mind, and shared in preparing the collapse of the Old 
Regime and the ecstasies of the Revolution. 


IV. IS MAN A MACHINE? 


Yes, said Julien Offroy de La Mettrie. Born in St.-Malo (1709) to a 
prosperous merchant, he received abundant education, and decided to be a poet. 
His father recommended the ecclesiastical profession as less perilous; he sent 
Julien to a college at Plessis, where the boy became an ardent Jansenist. But a 


doctor friend of the father thought (as Frederick the Great put it) that “a 
mediocre physician would be better paid for his remedies than a good priest for 
his absolutions.”“* So Julien turned his zeal to anatomy and medicine, received 
the doctor’s degree at Reims, studied under Boerhaave at Leiden, wrote several 
medical treatises, served as surgeon in the French army, and saw “one per cent 
glory and ninety-nine per cent diarrhea”* on the fields of Dettingen and 
Fontenoy. Himself bedded with violent fever, he claimed, on recovery, that the 
clearness of his thinking had varied with the height of his fever; from this he 
concluded that thought is a function of the brain. He published these and allied 
ideas in 1745 in Histoire naturelle de l’ame. 

We cannot know what the soul is (ran the argument), and we do not know 
what matter is; we do know, however, that we never find a soul without a body. 
To study the soul we must study the body, and to study the body we must 
investigate the laws of matter. Matter is not mere extension, it is also a capacity 
for motion; it contains an active principle, which takes more and more complex 
forms in different bodies. We do not know that matter has of itself the power to 
feel, but we see evidences of that power in even the lowest animals. It is more 
logical to believe that this sensitivity is a development from some kindred 
potentiality in matter than to ascribe it to some mysterious soul infused into 
bodies by a supernatural agency. So the “active principle” in matter evolves 
through plants and animals until in man it enables the heart to beat, the stomach 
to digest, and the brain to think. This is the natural history of the soul. 

The chaplain in La Mettrie’s regiment trembled at this conclusion. He 
sounded an alarm, and the medicophilosopher was dismissed from his post as 
surgeon. His fellow physicians might have come to his aid, but he had written 
about the same time a little book, The Politics of Physicians, satirizing their 
intrigues in competition for lucrative posts. They joined in denouncing him; he 
found both his practice and his reputation ruined. He fled to Leiden, wrote 
another attack upon the medical profession, and turned to philosophy. 

So at Leiden in 1748 he issued L’Homme machine. By the term machine La 
Mettrie means a body whose actions are due entirely to physical or chemical 
causes and processes. That the animal body is a machine in this sense is clear to 
him from a hundred phenomena: the flesh of animals continues to palpitate, and 
their intestines continue peristalsis, for some time after death; muscles separated 
from the body contract when stimulated, and so forth. Animals, then, are 
machines; and if so, why not men, whose bones, muscles, tendons, and nerves 
are so remarkably similar to those of the higher animals? The mind obviously 
depends upon the physicochemical operations of the body. Opium, coffee, wine, 
and diverse drugs do not merely affect the body, they can alter the stream and 


character of thought, the mood and force of the will. Change a few fibers in 
Fontenelle’s brain, and you make him an idiot.*® Bodily disease can weaken the 
mind; “the soul gains vigor with the body, and acquires keenness as the body 
gains strength.”*” Diet influences character; so “the English, who eat meat red 
and bloody, and not as well done as ours, seem to share more or less in the 
savagery due to this kind of food.”“* “Should we, then, be astonished that the 
philosophers have always had in mind the health of the body in order to preserve 
the health of the soul?” and “that Pythagoras gave rules for diet as carefully as 
Plato forbade wine?””’ And La Mettrie concludes: 


Since all the faculties of the soul depend to such a degree on the proper organization of the brain 
and of the whole body, ... they are apparently but this organization itself; the soul is clearly an 
enlightened machine ... Soul is therefore but an empty word, of which no one has any idea, and 


which an enlightened man should use only to signify the part in us that thinks.°° 


In L’Homme plante (1748) La Mettrie developed the “great chain of being” 
into a theory of evolution. He lost some of his confidence when he tried to 
bridge the apparent gap between the inorganic and the organic; suddenly he 
forgot mechanism, and slipped into vitalism: he supposed certain semences, 
seeds, which enabled matter to beget life.°' After that he found it easy to follow 
Lucretius: “The first generations must have been quite imperfect; ... perfection 
could not have been the work of a day in nature, any more than in art.”** To 
diminish the gap between animals and men, La Mettrie argues, against 
Descartes, that some animals reason: 


Let us observe the ape, the beaver, the elephant, etc., in their operation. If it is clear that these 
activities cannot be performed without intelligence, why refuse intelligence to these animals? And if 
you grant them a soul, you are lost.... Who does not see that the soul of an animal must be either 


mortal or immortal, whichever ours isp” 


There is no great difference between the simplest man and the most intelligent 
animal. “Imbeciles ... are animals with human faces, as the intelligent ape is a 
little man in another shape.”°** La Mettrie adds, with his peculiar humor, that “the 
entire realm of man” is “but a composite of different monkeys, at whose head 
Pope has placed Newton.”°? Man ceased to be a monkey only when he invented 
specific sounds as convenient expressions for specific ideas; he became man 
through language.°° 

Did La Mettrie admit a God as Prime Mover of the world machine? Voltaire 
and Diderot had defended the argument from design; La Mettrie rejected it 
scormnfully: 


All reasoning based on final causes is frivolous.... Nature makes silk the way the Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme speaks prose—without knowing it. It is as blind when it gives life as it is innocent 
when it destroys it.... Having, without seeing, made eyes that see, it has made, without thinking, a 


machine that thinks.°” 


La Mettrie was not explicitly an atheist; he affected rather to discard the question 
of God as unimportant; “it does not matter, for our peace of mind, whether 
matter is eternal or has been created, whether there is or is not a God.”°* But he 
quoted a probably fictitious “friend” as holding that “the universe will never be 
happy unless it is atheistic”; for then there will be no more theological disputes, 
no ecclesiastical persecutions, no more religious wars, and man will express his 
natural instincts with no sense of sin.°? As for himself, La Mettrie was content 
with materialism. He ended his L’Homme machine on a defiant note: “Such is 
my system—or rather the truth, unless I am much deceived. It is short and 
simple. Dispute it now who will.”°° Perhaps as a parting jest he dedicated his 
agnostic manifesto to the pious poet and physiologist Albrecht von Haller, who 
rejected the dedication with horror in a letter to the Journal des savants for May, 
1749: 


The anonymous author of L’Homme machine having dedicated to me a work as dangerous as it is 
unusual, I feel that I owe it to God, to religion, and to myself to make the following statement: ... I 
declare that the book in question is completely alien to my sentiments. I regard its dedication to 
myself as an outrage, exceeding in cruelty all those which its anonymous author has inflicted on so 
many worthy people; and I beg the ... public to be assured that I have never had anything to do with 


the author, ... that I do not know him, ... and that I should look upon any consonance of views 


between us as one of the most unmitigated calamities that could possibly befall me.°! 


La Mettrie continued to print the dedication in later editions of his book. 

L’Homme machine was widely reviewed and unanimously refuted. It was a 
simple matter to criticize the disorderly composition of the little volume, to 
condemn its self-assurance, and to expose careless errors of fact. It was not at all 
obvious that “the soul and the body fall asleep together”;°* some authors are 
more brilliant in their dreams than on the page. A sick body may house a good 
mind, as with Pope and Scarron; and our rare-meat lovers will not admit that 
they are still in the hunting stage. La Mettrie himself, who was up to every 
prank, published a pretended critique of his book in an anonymous L’Homme 
plus qu’une machine (Man More Than a Machine)—probably as a means of 
drawing attention to his major work. 

On the other hand, he may have been really impressed by antimechanistic 
arguments. We know that he was interested in Trembley’s demonstration (1744) 
of the fresh-water polyp’s regenerative powers, which did not easily accord with 


mechanistic theory. Georg Stahl, of phlogiston fame, had boldly inverted the 
physiological thesis by declaring (1707) that instead of the body determining the 
ideas and volitions of the soul, it was the soul—the inherent animating principle 
—that determined the growth and action of the organs. Théophile de Bordeu— 
physician to d’ Alembert—held that physiological processes, even of the simplest 
digestion, are incapable of mechanistic or purely chemical explanations.® And 
Jean Baptiste Robinet offered a cosmic vitalism that endowed all matter with life 
and sensitivity. La Mettrie was apparently willing to accept this solution of the 
problem of matter versus life. 

Meanwhile he proceeded to deduce a hedonistic ethic from his materialistic 
philosophy. In three separate works—Discours sur le bonheur, La Volupté 
(Pleasure), and L’ Art de jouir (The Art of Enjoyment)—he proclaimed self-love 
to be the highest virtue, and sense pleasure the supreme good. He resented the 
theological denigration of the pleasures of life, and questioned the alleged 
superiority of intellectual pleasure; all pleasures, he thought, are really sensual; 
hence simple people, who do not bother with intellect, are happier than 
philosophers. Let no man (said La Mettrie) repent his indulgence in sensual 
delights if these involved no harm to others. Nor should the criminal be held 
morally responsible for his crimes; he is the product of heredity and 
environment, over which he had no control. He should be treated not with 
sermons but with medicine; with a firmness that protects society, but also with a 
humaneness that recognizes universal determinism. “It would be desirable to 
have for judges none but the most skillful physicians.” 

These pronouncements marked the victory of Epicurus (misunderstood) over 
Zeno in eighteenth-century France: the Stoic philosophy of the classic age of 
Louis XIV surrendered, in the Enlightenment, to the Epicurean vindication of 
pleasure, the universalization of matter, and the banishment of the gods. No 
wonder La Mettrie’s books were widely sold to a public disillusioned of 
theology and tired of classic formalism and moral restraint. Polite society, 
however, shied away from him as an intellectual maverick who had 
incontinently revealed too many upper-class tenets. The clergy attacked him as 
an emissary of Satan; the theologians of Leiden prodded the Dutch government 
into ordering him out of the country. The freethinking Frederick the Great 
invited him to Prussia (February, 1748), gave him a pension, and enrolled him in 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences. La Mettrie resumed the practice of medicine, 
and wrote, on asthma and dysentery, treatises that the King considered the best 
of their kind. Voltaire, after rubbing elbows with La Mettrie at Frederick’s court, 
wrote to Mme. Denis (November 6, 1750): 


There is here too gay a man; it is La Mettrie. His ideas are fireworks always in the form of 
skyrockets. His chatter is amusing for half a quarter of an hour, and mortally tiresome thereafter. He 
has just made, without knowing it, a bad book, ... in which he proscribes virtue and remorse, 
eulogizes the vices, and invites his readers to disorderly living—all without bad intention. There are 
in his work a thousand brilliant touches, and not half a page of reason; they are like flashes of 
lightning in the night.... God keep me from taking him for my doctor! He would give me corrosive 
sublimate instead of rhubarb, very innocently, and then begin to laugh. This strange doctor is the 
King’s reader, and the best of it is that he is at present reading to him the History of the Church. He 
goes over hundreds of pages of it, and there are places where monarch and reader are ready to choke 


with laughter.°° 


La Mettrie had described death as the conclusion of a farce (“la farce est 
jouée”); on November 11, 1751, aged forty-two, he offered himself as an 
example. At a dinner given by a patient whom he had cured of a serious ailment, 
he gorged himself with a pdte of pheasant, was seized with a violent fever, and 
died. For once, said Voltaire, the patient had killed his doctor.®° The King wrote 
for the funeral a handsome eulogy, and Voltaire breathed relief. The dead man’s 
ideas passed down to Diderot and d’Holbach, and entered into the spirit of the 
age. 


I. Guillaume Francois Berthier, the brilliant Jesuit who edited the Journal de Trévoux, noted in the issue 


of July, 1759: “The custom has been established to call philosophe those who attack revealed religion, and 


*persecutor’ those who battle for its defense.” 


II. The manuscript is in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 


CHAPTER XIx 


Diderot and the Encyclopédie 
1713-68 


I. SHIFTLESS YEARS: 1713—48 


HE was born on October 5, 1713, at Langres in Champagne, thirty-eight miles 
from Dijon. His father, Didier Diderot, was a cutler specializing in surgical 
instruments; the family had been engaged in cutlery for two hundred years past. 
Denis did not inherit his forebears’ contented stability of occupation and belief, 
but he never ceased to reverence his father’s simple honesty and quiet charity. 
“My son, my son,” so Denis quoted him, “an excellent pillow is that of reason, 
but I find that my head rests still more softly on that of religion and the laws”;! 
here in one sentence were the two voices of eighteenth-century France. Another 
son became a priest, and a sworn enemy to Denis. A sister entered a convent. 

Denis himself verged on priesthood. From his eighth to his fifteenth year he 
attended a Jesuit school in Langres; at twelve he was tonsured, wore a black 
cassock, practiced asceticism, and resolved to become a Jesuit. Later he 
explained this as an exuberance of his fluids: he had mistaken “the first stimuli 
of a developing sexuality for the voice of God.” Didier rejoiced at his son’s new 
vocation, and gladly escorted him to Paris (1729) to enroll him in the Jesuit 
Collége Louis-le-Grand. There, in 1732, the youth received the master’s degree. 
But, as in many cases, the Jesuits lost a novice by sharpening a mind. Denis 
discovered that Paris had even more brothels than churches. He dropped his 
cassock and piety and became a lawyer’s apprentice. Soon he discarded the law 
and entered upon a decade of transient occupations and garret poverty. After 
long patience his father cut off his allowance, but his mother sent him secret 
subsidies. Denis borrowed money, and sometimes repaid. He tutored boys in 
mathematics, wrote sermons for priests, and served as a bookseller’s hack. 
Meanwhile he continued his studies of mathematics, Latin, Greek, and English, 
and picked up considerable Italian. He was lawless, but he was avid of 
knowledge and life. He never learned discipline, but he learned nearly 
everything else. 

Purse empty, glands full, he fell in love and decided to marry. Antoinette 
Champion was his senior by three years and eight months, but she was a woman. 


She reproached him with his libertine youth; he assured her that this was a 
prelude to marital fidelity; he would be her faithful mate forever. “It is to you 
that my last love letters are addressed, and may heaven punish me as the most 
wicked of all men, the most traitorous of all men, if ever in my life I write one to 
anyone else.” His finest letters violated this vow. Antoinette’s mother, yielding 
to her daughter’s tears and the suitor’s fluent tongue, agreed to the marriage on 
condition that he secure his father’s consent. Diderot gathered sufficient funds to 
pay the coach fare to Langres, 180 miles away. 

Arrived, he impressed his father by receiving there the proofs of his 
translation from the English of a history of Greece. Didier offered to support him 
in any career Denis should choose; but some choice must be made. The youth 
announced his eagerness to marry; the father upbraided him as a shiftless 
ingrate; the son answered insolently, and vowed to marry with or without 
paternal consent or coin. Didier had him imprisoned in a local monastery. Denis 
escaped, walked ninety miles to Troyes, caught a coach there, and returned to 
Paris. 

But Mme. Champion was resolute; her daughter should not marry a man 
severed from parents and patrimony. Diderot, living almost penniless in a dingy 
room, fell seriously sick. Antoinette heard of this, rushed to him, and dragged 
her mother with her; the mother’s resistance broke down. Together they nursed 
the ailing philosopher; and on November 6, 1743, “Nanette” and her “Ninot” (as 
they called each other) were united at midnight in a little church that thrived on 
clandestine marriages. Nine months later they rejoiced in the birth of a daughter, 
who, six weeks later, died. Three other children came, of whom only one 
survived childhood. Antoinette proved to be a faithful wife but an inadequate 
companion, quite unable to follow her husband’s intellectual flights, and volubly 
discontent with the petty income he made as a translator. He returned to his 
baccalaureate cafés, living on coffee, playing chess. By 1746 he had taken a 
mistress, Mme. de Puisieux. For her he wrote his Pensées philosophiques, and 
Les Bijoux indiscrets, and the Lettre sur les aveugles. 

He had long since succumbed to the fascination of philosophy—which draws 
us ever onward because it never answers the questions that we never cease to 
ask. Like most freethinkers of that century, he was shaken to his intellectual 
roots by reading Montaigne and Bayle, finding on nearly every page of the 
Essais and the Dictionnaire some arresting thought. Perhaps through 
Montaigne’s rich references to the pagan classics, he was drawn to further study 
of the Greek and Roman philosophers—especially to Democritus, Epicurus, and 
Lucretius; he himself was the “laughing philosopher” of his age, a materialist 
bubbling with spirit. He could not afford to visit England, like Voltaire and 


Montesquieu, but he learned to read English readily, even to enjoy its poets and 
dramatists; we shall see him responding to the sentiment of Thomson, and 
defending, like Lillo, the drama of middle-class life. He was stirred by Francis 
Bacon’s call to the conquest of nature by organized scientific research, and 
proceeded to exalt experiment as the supreme tool of reason. He attended—now 
in these formative years and again in preparing the Encyclopédie— lectures on 
biology, physiology, and medicine; for three years he followed the conférences 
of Rouelle on chemistry, taking 1,258 folio pages of notes. He studied anatomy 
and physics, and kept abreast of the mathematics of his time. He went on from 
Bacon to Hobbes and Locke and the English deists. He translated (1745) 
Shaftesbury’s Inquiry concerning Virtue and Merit, adding “reflections” of his 
own. He continued through all vacillations to believe with Shaftesbury that the 
good, the true, and the beautiful are near allied, and that a moral code based on 
reason rather than religion can adequately serve social order. 

Bursting with all this stimulation, and with his own expansive imagination, he 
issued anonymously in 1746 his Pensées philosophiques. It was sufficiently 
radical to be attributed to La Mettrie, and eloquent enough to be ascribed to 
Voltaire; perhaps it owed something to both. It began with a defense of the 
“passions.” Here the intrepid reasoner, agreeing with his friend Rousseau, 
argued that no harm would be done if philosophy should “say a word in favor of 
reason’s rivals, since it is only the passions [les grandes passions] that can raise 
the soul to great things. Without the passions there would be nothing sublime, 
either in morals or in works; the arts would return to their infancy, and virtue 
would be limited to petty deeds.”* But passions without order would be 
destructive; some harmony must be established among them; a way must be 
found by which one may check the other. Hence we need reason, and must make 
this our supreme guide. Here was an early attempt of the Enlightenment to 
reconcile reason with feeling, Voltaire with Rousseau. 

Like Voltaire, Diderot was in this first period of his development a deist. The 
evidences of design compel belief in an intelligent deity. Mechanism can explain 
matter and motion but not life or thought. The future atheist challenged the 
atheist to explain the marvels of insect life recently displayed in the researches 
of Réaumur and Bonnet. 


Have you ever noticed in the reasoning or actions of any man more intelligence, order, sagacity, 
consistency, than in the mechanism of an insect? Is not the Divinity as clearly imprinted in the eye 
of a gnat as the faculty of thought is in the works of the great Newton? ... Just think that I objected 
to you only the wing of the butterfly and the eye of a gnat, when I could have crushed you with the 


weight of the universe!° 


Nevertheless Diderot rejected with scorn the God revealed in the Bible; that 
deity seemed to him a monster of cruelty, and the Church that spread this 
conception was denounced by him as a fountainhead of ignorance, intolerance, 
and persecution. Could anything be more absurd than a God who makes God die 
on the Cross in order to appease the anger of God against a woman and a man 
four thousand years dead? And “if,” as some theologians reckoned, “there are a 
thousand damned for every soul saved, then the Devil wins the argument, and 
without abandoning his son to death.” Diderot recognized no other divine 
revelation than nature itself, and he pleaded with his readers to rise to a 
conception of deity worthy of the universe that science had revealed. “Elargissez 
Dieu!” he demanded. “Enlarge and liberate God!’”® 

The Parlement of Paris ordered the book to be burned by the public 
executioner on the charge of “presenting to restless and bold minds the most 
absurd and most criminal thoughts of which the depravity of human nature is 
capable, and of placing all religions, by an affected uncertainty, nearly on the 
same level in order to end up by not recognizing any.”’ Advertised by the 
burning (July 7, 1746), the little volume found an unexpected number of readers. 
It was translated into German and Italian; and when it was whispered about that 
Diderot was the author, he rose at once to a place near Voltaire. He received fifty 
Louis from the publisher; these he turned over to his mistress, who needed new 
clothes. 

As Mme. de Puisieux’ wants expanded, Diderot wrote another book (1747). 
The parish priest heard of it, and begged the police to protect Christianity from 
this second assault. They surprised the author in his home and confiscated the 
manuscript; or, some say, they contented themselves with his promise not to 
publish it. In any case the Promenade du sceptique remained unprinted till 1830. 
It could not add to his fame, but it relieved his feelings. Using the philosopher’s 
favorite dodge, the dialogue, he allowed a deist, a pantheist, and an atheist to 
expound their views of divinity. The deist repeats with vigor the argument from 
design; Diderot was not yet convinced that the remarkable adaptation of means 
to ends in organisms could be explained by a blind process of fortuitous 
evolution. The atheist insists that matter and motion, physics and chemistry, are 
a better explanation of the universe than a deity who merely postpones the 
problem of origin. The pantheist, who has the last word, holds that mind and 
matter are co-eternal, that together they constitute the universe, and that this 
cosmic unity is God. Perhaps Diderot had been reading Spinoza. 

The year 1748 was exciting and laborious. Antoinette had borne a son, and 
Mme. de Puisieux was demanding the emoluments of adultery. Probably to raise 
money quickly, Diderot now wrote a licentious novel, Les Bijoux indiscrets. 


According to his daughter, the future Mme. de Vandeul (whose Mémoires pour 
servir G l’histoire de la vie et des ouvrages de Diderot cannot be trusted without 
corroboration), he had remarked to his mistress that writing a novel was a 
comparatively simple matter. She challenged the statement; he wagered that he 
could turn out a successful novel in a fortnight. Obviously imitating the younger 
Crébillon’s Le Sopha (1740), where a sofa recounted the amours under which it 
had groaned, Diderot imagined a sultan’s magic ring which, when pointed to the 
“indiscreet jewels” of a woman’s person, caused them to confess their 
experiences. As the ring was turned upon thirty ladies, the interest of the two 
volumes seldom flagged. The author mingled with the ribaldry some provocative 
remarks on music, literature, and the theater, and added a dream in which the 
sultan sees a child called “Experiment” grow larger and stronger until it destroys 
an old temple called “Hypothesis.” Despite these intrusions of philosophy, the 
book realized its aim: it made money. The publisher Laurent Durand paid 
Diderot twelve hundred livres for the manuscript, and though the volumes could 
be sold only “under the counter,” they proved remunerative. Six French editions 
were printed in 1748; ten editions appeared in France between 1920 and 1960. 
“Les Bijoux ... is Diderot’s most published work.”® 

He varied his mood by composing scientific treatises. He valued highly his 
Mémoires sur différents sujets de mathématique (1748), which contained learned 
and original discourses on acoustics, tension, air resistance, and “a project for a 
new organ” that anyone could play. Some of the essays won high praise from 
The Gentleman’s Magazine and the Journal des savants, even from the Jesuit 
Journal de Trévoux, which invited more of such researches “on the part of a man 
as Clever and able as M. Diderot seems to be, of whom we should also observe 
that his style is as elegant, trenchant, and unaffected as it is lively and 
ingenious.”? Diderot continued throughout his life to make such desultory sallies 
into physical science, but he leaned increasingly to problems of psychology and 
philosophy. And in almost every field he was the most original thinker of his 
time. 


Il. THE BLIND, THE DEAF, AND THE DUMB: 1749-51 


He was especially attracted by a question which the Irishman William 
Molyneux had raised about 1692: Will a man born blind who has learned to 
distinguish a cube from a sphere by touch, be able, if his sight is restored, to 
differentiate at once a cube from a sphere, or will he require, before he can make 
this distinction, some experience of the relations between forms touched and the 


same forms seen? The latter answer had been given by Molyneux and his friend 
Locke. In 1728 Willian Cheselden operated successfully upon a fourteen-year- 
old boy who had been blind from birth; the boy had to be trained before he could 
differentiate forms by sight alone. Diderot noted also the career of Nicholas 
Saunderson, who had lost his sight at the age of one and had never recovered it, 
but, by making for himself a kind of mathematical Braille, had acquired such 
proficiency as to be appointed professor of mathematics at Cambridge. 

Early in 1749 Réaumur invited a select group to see what would happen when 
the bandages were removed from the eyes of a woman who had undergone an 
operation to cure her congenital blindness. Diderot was piqued that neither he 
nor any other of the philosophes had been included in the invitation, and with his 
usual recklessness he suggested that Réaumur had arranged to have the unveiling 
take place before “certain eyes of no consequence.”'° According to Diderot’s 
daughter this phrase offended Mme. Dupré de Saint-Maur, who prided herself on 
her eyes, and who was the current mistress of the current directeur de la 
librairie, or chief censor of publications, the Comte d’Argenson (Marc Pierre, 
younger brother of René Louis, the Marquis). 

On June 9 Durand published Diderot’s Lettre sur les aveugles a l’usage de 
ceux qui voient (Letter on the Blind for the Use of Those Who See). It took the 
form of a letter addressed to Mme. de Puisieux. It began with an account of the 
visit that Diderot and some friends had made to a blind winegrower. They were 
struck by the sense of order shown by the blind man—a sense so sure that his 
wife relied on him at night to put back in its proper place everything disturbed 
during the day. All his surviving senses were keener than those of normal men. 
“The smoothness of the flesh has [for him] no less subtle nuances than the sound 
of the voice, and there is no fear that he will mistake another woman for his 
wife, unless he gains by the exchange.”'! He could not understand how one 
could know a face without touching it. His sense of beauty was confined to 
tactile values, pleasantness of voice, and utility. He had no shame in nudity, 
since he thought of clothing as a protection against weather, not as a 
concealment of the body from others’ eyes. Theft he considered a major crime, 
because he was so helpless against it. 

Diderot concluded that our ideas of right and wrong are derived not from God 
but from our sensory experience. Even the idea of God has to be learned, and it 
too, like morality, is relative and diverse. The existence of God is doubtful, for 
the argument from design has lost much of its force. Yes, there are evidences of 
design in many organisms and organs, as in the fly and the eye; but there is no 
sign of design in the universe as a whole, for some parts are hindrances—if not 
fatal enemies—to other parts; almost every organism is bound to be eaten by 


another. The eye seems a wonderful instance of adjustment of means to ends, but 
there are gross imperfections in it (as Helmholtz would later point out in detail). 
There is a creative spontaneity in nature, but it is half blind, and runs to much 
disorder and waste. Pretending to quote from a “Life and Character of Dr. 
Nicholas Saunderson” by William Inchlif (who apparently never existed), 
Diderot made the blind professor say, “Why talk to me of all that fine spectacle 
which has never been made for me? ... If you want me to believe in God you 
must make me touch him.”’’ In the imaginary biography Saunderson rejected 
God,' and attributed the order of the universe to a natural selection of organs and 
organisms by the survival of the fittest. 


All defective combinations of matter have disappeared, and only those remained in which the 
mechanism implied no important contradiction, and which could subsist by their own means and 
reproduce themselves.... Even now the order of the world is not so perfect but that monstrous 
products appear from time to time.... What is this world? A composite subject to revolutions all of 


which indicate a persistent tendency to destruction, a rapid succession of beings that follow each 


other, push each other, and disappear. !° 


Diderot concluded with agnosticism: “Alas, madame, when we put human 
knowledge in the balance of Montaigne, we shall not be far from accepting his 
motto. For what do we know? Of the nature of matter, nothing. Of the nature of 
mind or thought, still less, nothing whatever.” 

All in all, this Lettre sur les aveugles is one of the outstanding productions of 
the French Enlightenment. It is fascinating as a narrative, brilliantly perceptive 
as psychology, imaginatively suggestive as philosophy, tiresome only toward the 
end of its sixty pages. It contains some indelicacies, hardly in place in an epistle 
supposedly addressed to a lady; but perhaps Mme. de Puisieux was accustomed 
to Diderot’s mixture of plebeian frankness with erudite discourse. For good 
measure the essay included a detailed proposal for what later took the name of 
Louis Braille.'° 

Voltaire, who was then (1749) in Paris, wrote to Diderot an enthusiastic 
commendation of the Lettre: I have read with extreme pleasure your book, 
which says much and suggests more. For a long time I have esteemed you as 
much as I despise the stupid barbarians who condemn what they do not 
understand. ... 


But I confess that I am not at all of the opinion of Saunderson, who denies a God because he was 
born blind. Perhaps I am mistaken, but in his place I should have recognized a very intelligent 
Being, who had given me so many supplements to sight. ... 

I desire passionately to converse with you, no matter whether you think you are one of his works 
or whether you think you are a nicely organized portion of an eternal and necessary matter. Before 
my departure from Lunéville I should like you to give me the honor of taking a philosophical dinner 


with me, at my house, together with several sages. 


Diderot replied (June 11): The moment when I received your letter, monsieur et 
cher maitre, was one of the happiest of my life. 


Saunderson’s opinion is no more mine than yours.... I believe in God, but I get along very well 
with atheists.... It is very important not to mistake hemlock for parsley, but not at all important 


whether or not you believe in God. The world, said Montaigne, is a ball that he has abandoned to the 
16 


philosophers to bat around ... 

Before anything could come of this correspondence Diderot was arrested. The 
government, angered by public criticism of the humiliating Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, put several of its critics in jail, and thought it time to check Diderot. 
Whether the atheism lurking in the Lettre had brought protests from the clergy, 
or whether Mme. Dupré de Saint-Maur, resenting Diderot’s remark about 
“inconsequential eyes,” had prodded her lover to action, we do not know. In any 
case the Comte d’ Argenson sent a lettre de cachet (July 23, 1749) to the Marquis 
du Chatelet, governor of the Fortress of Vincennes: “Receive in the Chateau de 
Vincennes the man Diderot, and hold him there until a further order from me.”?” 
Early the next morning the police knocked at Diderot’s door. They searched his 
rooms and found two or three unbound copies of the Lettre sur les aveugles, plus 
boxes of material that Diderot was preparing for the epochal Encyclopédie. They 
carried him off to Vincennes (on the outskirts of Paris), where he was lodged 
solitary in a cell of the gloomy castle. He was allowed to keep with him a book 
which he had had in his pocket when arrested—Paradise Lost. He now had 
leisure to read it carefully. He annotated it in no orthodox spirit, and used its 
vacant pages for writing down some thoughts on less godly topics. He made ink 
by scraping slate from the walls, grinding it, and mixing it with wine. A 
toothpick served him for a pen. 

Meanwhile his wife, left desolate with her three-year-old son, hurried to 
Police Lieutenant General Berryer, and implored him to release her husband. 
She disclaimed any knowledge of his writings. “All I know is that his writings 
must resemble his conduct. He esteems honor a thousand times dearer than life, 
and his works reflect the virtues he practices.”'® If Antoinette knew nothing 
about Mme. de Puisieux, the police did. More effective was a plea from the men 
who had already engaged Diderot to edit an encyclopedia; they assured the 
Comte d’Argenson that the enterprise could not proceed without his prisoner. On 
July 31 Berryer sent for Diderot and questioned him. He denied authorship of the 
Lettre, of the Pensées, of the Bijoux indiscrets. Berryer knew that he was lying, 
and sent him back to Vincennes. 


In August—just a month before her death—Mme. du Chatelet, presumably at 
Voltaire’s urging, wrote from Lunéville to her kinsman the governor of 
Vincennes, and begged him at least to mitigate the conditions of Diderot’s 
imprisonment. About August 10 Berryer offered to let the prisoner enjoy the 
freedom and comforts of the castle’s great hall, with permission to receive books 
and visitors, if he would make an honest confession. On August 13 the chastened 
philosopher addressed to Berryer the following document: I admit to you ... that 
the Pensées, the Bijoux, and the Lettre sur les aveugles are debaucheries of the 
mind that escaped from me; but I can ... promise you on my honor (and I do 
have honor) that they will be the last, and that they are the only ones.... As for 
those who have taken part in the publication of these works, nothing will be 
hidden from you. I shall depose verbally, in the depths [secrecy] of your heart, 
the names both of the publishers and of the printers.'® 


On August 20 he was released from his cell, was promoted to a comfortable 
room, and was allowed to receive visitors and to walk in the gardens of the 
chateau. On the twenty-first he signed a promise not to leave the building or its 
grounds without official permission. His wife came to comfort and upbraid him, 
and his old love for her revived. D’ Alembert came, and Rousseau, and Mme. de 
Puisieux. The entrepreneurs of the Encyclopédie brought him manuscripts, and 
he resumed his editorial work. Learning that his brother had told his father of his 
arrest, he wrote to the ailing cutler, claimed that his incarceration was due to a 
woman’s spite, and asked for financial aid. The father answered in a letter 
(September 3, 1749) that reveals the human side of the conflict between religion 
and the philosophes: My Son: I have received the two letters which you wrote to 
me recently, informing me of your detention and its cause. I cannot help saying 
that there surely must have been other reasons than those given in one of your 
letters. ... 


Since nothing happens without God’s consent, I do not know which is better for your moral well- 
being: that your imprisonment should be ended, or that it should be prolonged for several months 
during which you could seriously reflect on yourself. Remember that if the Lord has given you 
talents, it was not for you to work to weaken the doctrines of our Holy Religion. ... 

I have given you sufficient proof of my love. In giving you an education it was in the hope that 
you would make good use of it, and not that its results should throw me, as they have done, into the 
most bitter sorrow and chagrin on learning of your disgrace. ... 

Forgive, and I shall forgive you. I know, my son, that no one is exempt from calumny, and that 
they may impute to you works in which you have had no share. ... 

You will never receive any consideration from me until you have informed me, truly and 
unequivocally, whether you are married, as they have written to me from Paris, and whether you 
have two children. If this marriage is legitimate and the thing is done, I am satisfied. I hope you will 
not refuse your sister the pleasure of bringing them up, and me the pleasure of seeing them under my 


eyes. 

You ask for money. What! A man like you, who is working on immense projects, ... can need 
money? And you have just spent a month in a place where it cost you nothing to live! ... 

Remember your poor mother. In the reproaches that she made to you she told you several times 
that you were blind. Give me proofs to the contrary. Once again, and above all, be faithful in the 
execution of your promises. 

You will find enclosed a draft for 150 livres, ... which you will spend as you see fit. 

I await impatiently the happy day which will calm my worries by informing me that you are free. 
As soon as I find out I will go render thanks to the Lord. 

Meanwhile, my son, with all the love that I owe to you, Your affectionate father, 


DIDEROT2? 


We do not have Denis’ answer; he would have been hard put to equal that letter 
in nobility. 

He was released on November 3, 1749, after three and a half months of 
imprisonment. He went home happy to his wife and child, and for a time he 
forgot Mme. de Puisieux. But on June 30, 1750, his son, aged four, died of a 
violent fever. A third child, born soon afterward, was badly injured at its 
baptism, being dropped to the floor of the church by an attendant; it died before 
the year was out. Three births, three deaths. Diderot went back to his evenings at 
the Café Procope. About 1750 Rousseau introduced him to Friedrich Melchior 
Grimm, and there began a triune friendship of some importance to literature. 
This was the year in which Voltaire abandoned France for Berlin, Rousseau 
wrote his prize-winning essay on civilization as a disease, and Diderot’s 
prospectus announced the Encyclopédie. 

While working on the first volume of this project he digressed into another 
psychological inquiry, whose results he published (1751) in a Lettre sur les 
sourds et muets a l’usage de ceux qui entendent et qui parlent (Letter on the 
Deaf and Dumb, for the Use of Those Who Hear and Who Speak). Not yet 
having forgotten Vincennes, he avoided heresy, and received from the censor 
(now the kindly Malesherbes) “tacit permission” to publish the essay in France 
without his name and without fear of prosecution. Diderot proposed to ask 
questions of a deaf-mute, to observe the gestures with which the deaf-mute 
answered, and to illuminate thereby the origin of language through gestures. A 
great actor (for Diderot was already pregnant with his Paradox of the Actor) 
sometimes conveys a thought or a feeling more effectively through a gesture or a 
facial expression than through words. The first words were probably vocal 
gestures—sounds illustrative of the idea in mind. In poets the word chosen has 
not only an intellectual denotation, or meaning, but also a symbolic connotation, 
or nuance; it has visual implications (e.g., compare see and gaze) or overtones of 
sound (compare say and murmur); hence real poetry is untranslatable. 


As usual in Diderot, the discourse is vacillating and disorderly, but rich in 
suggestive asides. “My idea would be to decompose a man, so to speak, and to 
consider what he derives from each of his senses” (Condillac later [1754] built 
his Traité des sensations around this notion). Or again, contrast poetry with 
painting: the poet can narrate events, the painter can show only one moment: his 
picture is a gesture, which tries to express at once past, present, and future; here 
was one germ of Lessing’s Laokoon (1766). 

But by this time the first volume of the Encyclopédie was ready for 
publication. 


Ill. HISTORY OF A BOOK: 1746-65 


The Encyclopédie, said the Roman Catholic critic Brunetiére, “is the great 
affair of its time, the goal to which everything preceding it was tending, the 
origin of everything that has followed it, and consequently the true center for any 
history of ideas in the eighteenth century.”! “It belonged only to a philosophical 
century to attempt an encyclopedia,” said Diderot.” The work of Bacon, 
Descartes, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Spinoza, Bayle, and Leibniz in philosophy; 
the advances made in science by Copernicus, Vesalius, Kepler, Galileo, 
Descartes, Huygens, and Newton; the exploration of the earth by navigators, 
missionaries, and travelers, and the rediscovery of the past by scholars and 
historians: all this mounting knowledge and speculation waited to be put in order 
for public accessibility and use. 

Chambers’ Cyclopoedia, or an Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences 
(1728) seemed at first to meet this need. In 1743 a Paris publisher, André 
Francois Le Breton, proposed to have it translated into French, with changes and 
additions suited to French needs. The project grew until it aimed at ten volumes. 
To meet the expense Le Breton took into partnership, for this undertaking, three 
other publishers—Briasson, David, and Durand. They engaged the Abbé de Gua 
de Malves as editor, obtained a license to print with the privilege du roi, and 
issued (1745) a tentative prospectus. In December they or Gua de Malves 
enlisted the aid of Diderot and d’Alembert. In 1747 Gua de Malves withdrew, 
and on October 16 the publishers appointed Diderot editor in chief, with a salary 
of 144 livres per month, and asked d’Alembert to take charge of the articles on 
mathematics. 

As the work proceeded Diderot became increasingly dissatisfied with the 
Chambers text. We can measure this by his giving fifty-six columns to anatomy, 
which in Chambers had received one, and fourteen columns to agriculture, 


which in Chambers had rated thirty-six lines. Finally he recommended that 
Chambers’ book be put aside, and that an entirely new encyclopedia be prepared. 
(Malves may have already suggested this.) The publishers agreed, and Diderot 
(not yet the heretical author of the Letter on the Blind) persuaded the earnestly 
orthodox Chancellor d’ Aguesseau to extend the privilége du roi to the extended 
enterprise (April, 1748). 

But how was this to be financed? Le Breton reckoned it would cost two 
million livres; actually it cost less—some 1,140,000; even so there must have 
been many doubts about securing sufficient subscribers to warrant going to 
press. Diderot had already commissioned many articles—and secured some—for 
the first volumes when his imprisonment at Vincennes interrupted the work. 
Released, he gave all his time to it, and in November, 1750, the publishers sent 
out eight thousand copies of a prospectus written by Diderot. (In 1950 the 
French government reprinted this in national commemoration of the event.) It 
announced that a company of well-known men of letters, experts, and specialists 
proposed to gather existing knowledge of the arts and sciences into an orderly 
whole, alphabetically arranged, and fitted with cross references that would 
facilitate use by scholars and students. “The word encyclopédie” said the 
prospectus, “signifies the interrelationship of the sciences”; literally it meant 
instruction, or learning, gathered in a circle. Not only had knowledge grown 
immensely, said Diderot, but the need for its dissemination was urgent; it would 
be of no use if not shared. All this, according to the prospectus, was to be 
compressed into eight volumes of text and two of plates. Subscriptions were 
solicited at 280 livres for the set, payable in nine installments. The whole was to 
be completed in two years. In our hindsight this prospectus appears as one of the 
first announcements that the reign of science had begun, and that a new faith had 
been offered for the salvation of mankind. 

The response to the prospectus was inspiring, especially from the upper 
middle class. After Mme. Geoffrin’s death it was disclosed that she and her 
husband had contributed over 500,000 livres to the expenses of the 
Encyclopédie.*? With this work in France, and Johnson’s Dictionary (1755) in 
England, European literature declared its independence of aristocrats and servile 
dedications, and addressed itself to the larger public whose eye and voice it 
proposed to be. The Encyclopédie was the most famous of all experiments in the 
popularization of knowledge.” 

The first volume appeared on June 28, 1751. It contained 914 large double- 
columned folio pages. The frontispiece, engraved by Charles Cochin, was 
typical of the eighteenth century: it showed humanity groping for knowledge, 
which was represented by a beautiful woman in diaphanous gauze. The title was 


impressive: Encyclopédie, ou Dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, des arts, et des 
métiers, par une Société de gens de lettres. Mise en ordre et publiée par M. 
Diderot, ... et quant a la partie mathématique par M. d’Alembert.... Avec 
approbation et privilege du Rot. The volume was judiciously dedicated to 
“Monseigneur le comte d’Argenson, ministre et secrétaire d’état et de guerre.” 
It was not encyclopedic in our present sense: it did not propose to include 
biographies or history; but some biographies, strangely enough, were given 
under the birthplace of the person. On the other hand, it was in part a dictionary, 
defining many terms, listing synonyms, and giving grammatical rules. 

The most memorable part of Volume I was the “Discours préliminaire.” 
D’Alembert was chosen to write this because he was known both as a leading 
scientist and as a master of French prose. Despite these distinctions he was living 
in stoic poverty in Paris. When Voltaire described the majestic view from Les 
Délices, d’Alembert replied: “You write to me from your bed, whence you 
command ten leagues of lake, and I answer you from my hole, whence I 
command a patch of sky three ells long.”*? He was an agnostic, but he had not 
joined in any public criticism of the Church. In the “Discours” he tried to disarm 
ecclesiastical opposition: The nature of man is an impenetrable mystery when 
one is enlightened by reason alone. We can say the same of our existence present 
and future, of the essence of the Being to whom we owe it, and of the kind of 
worship he requires from us. Hence nothing is more necessary to us than a 
revealed religion which instructs us in such diverse subjects.”° 


He apologized to Voltaire for these obeisances: “Such phrases as these are 
notarial style, and serve only as passports for the truths that we wish to establish. 
... Time will teach men to distinguish what we have thought from what we have 
said.”?” 

Following a proposal by Francis Bacon, the “Discours préliminaire” 
classified all knowledge according to the mental faculty involved. So history 
came under “Memory,” science under “Philosophy,” and theology under 
“Reason”; literature and art came under “Imagination.” Diderot and d’ Alembert 
were quite proud of this scheme, and made from it, as a folded insert after the 
“Discours,” a chart of knowledge which evoked great admiration in its day. Next 
to Bacon’s, the strongest influence in the Encyclopédie was that of Locke. “It is 
to sensations that we owe all our ideas,” said the “Discours.” From this 
statement the editors hoped, in the course of the eight volumes, to deduce an 
entire philosophy: a natural religion that would reduce God to an initial push, a 
natural psychology that would make mind a function of the body, and a natural 
ethic that would define virtue in terms of man’s duties to man rather than to God. 


This program was cautiously implied in the “Discours.” 

From these first principles d’Alembert passed on to survey the history of 
science and philosophy. He praised the ancients, deprecated the Middle Ages, 
and rejoiced in the Renaissance. 


We should be unjust if we failed to recognize our debt to Italy. It is from her that we have 
received the sciences which later produced such abundant fruit in all Europe; it is to her above all 
that we owe the beaux-arts and good taste of which she has furnished us with so great a number of 


inimitable models.72 


The heroes of modern thought came in for laurels: At the head of these 
illustrious personages should be placed the immortal Chancellor of England, 
Francis Bacon, whose works, so justly esteemed, ... deserve our study even 
more than our praise. When we consider the sane and spacious views of this 
great man, the multitude of subjects surveyed by his mind, the boldness of his 
style—which everywhere combined the most sublime images with the most 
rigorous precision—we are tempted to regard him as the greatest, the most 
universal, and the most eloquent of philosophers.” 


D’ Alembert proceeded to show how the profound genius of Descartes, so fertile 
in mathematics, had been hampered in philosophy by religious persecution: 
Descartes at least dared to show to alert minds how to free themselves from the 
yoke of Scholasticism, opinion, authority—in a word, from prejudice and 
barbarism; and by this revolt, of which we today gather the fruits, he rendered to 
philosophy a service perhaps more difficult than all those that it owes to his 
renowned successors. We may regard him as the chief of a sworn band, who had 
the courage to lead a revolt against a despotic and arbitrary power, and who, by 
his inspiring resolution, raised the foundations of a government more just and 
benevolent than any that he could live to see established. If he finished by 
thinking to explain everything, he at least began by doubting all; and the 
weapons that we must use to combat him are not the less his own because we 
turn them against him. 


After discussing Newton, Locke, and Leibniz, d’Alembert concluded with an 
expression of faith in the beneficent effects of knowledge growing and 
spreading. “Our century believes itself destined to change the laws in every 
kind.”°° Warmed with that hope, d’Alembert made his “Discours” one of the 
masterpieces of eighteenth-century French prose. Buffon and Montesquieu 
joined in praising those introductory pages; Raynal rated them as “one of the 
most philosophical, logical, luminous, exact, compact, and best-written pieces 


that we have in our language.”*! 


Volume I was not visibly antireligious. The articles on Christian doctrine and 
ritual were almost orthodox; several of them pointed out difficulties, but they 
usually ended with a solemn obeisance to the Church. Quite often there were 
heretical asides and incidental attacks upon superstition and fanaticism, but these 
were hidden in articles on apparently innocent subjects like the Scythian lamb or 
the eagle; so the piece headed “Agnus scythicus” expanded into a treatise on 
evidence which left the belief in miracles in an unhappy state; and the article 
“Aigle,” after discussing popular credulity, concluded with transparent irony: 
“Happy the people whose religion asks it to believe only things true, holy, and 
sublime, and to imitate only virtuous actions. Such a religion is ours, in which 
the philosopher has only to follow his reason to arrive at the feet of our altars.””°* 
Slyly, here and there, the bubbles of myth and legend were pricked, and a spirit 
of rationalist humanism emerged. 

Nevertheless the Jesuits gave the volume a friendly reception. Guillaume 
Francois Berthier, the learned editor of the Journal de Trévoux, politely objected 
to the stress laid upon heretical philosophers in the “Discours préliminaire”; he 
pointed out inaccuracies and plagiarisms, and asked for stricter censorship of 
future volumes; but he praised the Encyclopédie as a “very lofty, very solid 
enterprise, whose editors, when it is completed, will justly be able to apply to 
themselves the Horatian claim, Exegi monumentum aere perennius” And he 
added: “No one is more disposed to recognize the fine sections of the 
Encyclopédie; we shall review them with complaisance in our extracts to 
come.”*? 

Another priest was not so lenient. Jean Francois Boyer, former bishop of 
Mirepoix, complained to the King that the authors had deceived the censors. 
Louis sent him to Malesherbes, who had recently become chief censor of 
publication (directeur de la librairie). Malesherbes promised that future volumes 
would be more carefully screened; but during his tenure of various governmental 
offices he used all his influence to protect the philosophes. It was fortunate for 
the rebels that this Chrétien Guillaume de Malesherbes, who had been made a 
skeptic by reading Bayle, and who had written a book, La Liberté de la presse, 
was censor of publications from 1750 to 1763—the most critical period in the 
lives of Voltaire, Diderot, Helvétius, and Rousseau. “In a century in which every 
citizen can speak to the entire nation by means of print,” Malesherbes wrote, 
“those who have the talent for instructing men or the gift of moving them—in a 
word, men of letters—are, amid a dispersed people, what the orators of Rome 
and Athens were in the midst of a people assembled.”** He fostered the 
intellectual movement by granting permission tacite to books that could not, 


even in his regime, receive the approbation et privilege du roi. For in his view 
“a man who had read only the books that ... appeared with the express consent 
of the government ... would be behind his contemporaries by almost a 
century.”*° 

This happy moment for the Encyclopédie was ended by one of the most 
curious incidents in the history of the Enlightenment. On November 18, 1751, 
Jean Martin de Prades, seeking a degree at the Sorbonne, offered to the 
theologians an apparently innocuous thesis— “Quel est celui sur la face duquel 
Dieu a répandu le souffle de la vie?” (Who is he over whose face God spread 
the breath of life?) While the examining pundits nodded or slept, the young 
abbé, in excellent Latin, exposed chronological conflicts in the Bible, reduced 
the miracles of Christ to a level with those of Aesculapius, and replaced 
revelation with a natural and liberal theology. The Sorbonne accepted the thesis 
and granted the degree. The Jansenists, now controlling the Parlement of Paris, 
denounced the Sorbonne; a rumor went about that Diderot had had a hand in the 
thesis; the Sorbonne revoked the degree, and ordered the abbé’s arrest. De 
Prades fled to Prussia, where he was lodged by Voltaire until he succeeded La 
Mettrie as reader to Frederick the Great. 

The guardians of orthodoxy were shocked to find that this same Prades had 
contributed the article “Certitude” to Volume II of the Encyclopédie, which 
appeared in January, 1752. This article also had a tang of Diderot in it. The 
outcry against the undertaking mounted. Berthier, while praising the volume for 
its many contributions to knowledge, rebuked the editors for a piece in which it 
was Said that most men honor literature as they do religion—i.e., “as something 
they can neither know nor practice nor love.” Such a statement, said the Jesuit, 
deserved “the greatest attention on the part of the authors and the editors of the 
Encyclopédie, in order that henceforth nothing similar be inserted in it.”°° On 
January 31 Christophe de Beaumont, archbishop of Paris, condemned the 
Encyclopédie as a subtle attack upon religion; and on February 7 a decree of the 
Council of State forbade any further sale or publication of the work. On that day 
the Marquis d’Argenson wrote in his journal: This morning appeared an arrét du 
conseil which had not been foreseen: it suppressed the Dictionnaire 
encyclopédique, with some appalling allegations, such as revolt against God and 
the royal authority, [and] corruption of morals ... It is said on this score that the 
authors of this dictionary ... must shortly be put to death.°’ 


It was not as bad as that. Diderot was not arrested, but nearly all the material 
that he had gathered was confiscated by the government. Voltaire wrote from 
Potsdam urging Diderot to transfer the enterprise to Berlin, where it could 


proceed under Frederick’s protection; but Diderot was helpless without his 
material, and Le Breton was hopeful that the government, after the storm had 
subsided, would modify its prohibition. Malesherbes, the Marquis d’ Argenson, 
and Mme. de Pompadour supported Le Breton’s appeal to the Council; and in the 
spring of 1752 it consented to the publication of further volumes with “tacit 
permission.” Mme. de Pompadour advised d’Alembert and Diderot to resume 
their work, “observing a necessary reserve in all things touching religion and 
authority.”°® To appease the clergy, Malesherbes agreed that all future volumes 
should be censored by three theologians chosen by ex-bishop Boyer. 

Volumes III to VI appeared at yearly intervals, 1753-56, all subjected to strict 
censorship. The furor had given the Encyclopédie wide publicity and had made it 
the symbol of liberal ideas; the number of subscribers rose to 3,100 with Volume 
III, 4,200 with Volume IV. 

D’Alembert emerged from the ordeal somewhat shaken. To secure his 
personal safety he stipulated that henceforth he would be responsible only for the 
mathematical articles. Diderot, however, was for fighting the censorship. On 
October 12, 1752, he published, ostensibly at Berlin and in the name of de 
Prades, a Suite de l’apologie[Continuation of the Defense] de M. l’abbé de 
Prades. Referring to a recent episcopal denunciation of the Sorbonne thesis, he 
spoke out angrily: I know nothing so indecent, and so injurious to religion, as 
these vague declamations against reason on the part of some theologians. One 
would say, to hear them, that men cannot enter into the bosom of Christianity 
except as a flock of beasts enters a stable, and that one has to renounce common 
sense to embrace our religion or to persist in it. To establish such principles, I 
repeat, is to reduce man to the level of the brute, and place falsehood and truth 
on an equal footing.*° 


He continued in Volume III the indirect attacks upon Christianity, usually 
covering them with professions of orthodoxy. His article “Sacred Chronology” 
exposed again contradictions in the Old Testament, and cast doubts upon the 
accuracy of Biblical texts. His article on the Chaldeans stressed their 
achievements in astronomy, but lamented their subjection to priests. “It is to 
dishonor reason to put it in bonds as the Chaldeans did. Man is born to think for 
himself.” The article “Chaos” listed difficulties in the idea of creation, and 
detailed—in pretending to refute—the arguments for the eternity of matter. 
Mingled with such controversial pieces were his excellent articles on commerce, 
competition, composition (in painting), and comédiens— which meant actors. 
Diderot explained that he was neither a painter nor a connoisseur of paintings, 
but he had been compelled to write on the subject because the “vaunted 


amateur” whom he had commissioned to write on pictorial composition had 
submitted a worthless fragment. Diderot’s article expressed some of the ideas 
that later enlivened his Salons. The article “Comédiens” carried on Voltaire’s 
campaign for the civil rights of actors. 

Volume III won much praise, tempered by criticism from the Jesuits and Elie 
Fréron’s Année litteraire. New contributors raised the prestige of the work: 
Duclos began to take part with Volume IV, Voltaire and Turgot with Volume V, 
Necker and Quesnay with Volume VI. During the first four years of the 
undertaking Voltaire had been absorbed or embroiled in Germany; now (1755), 
settled in Geneva, he sent in the articles “Elégance,” “Eloquence,” and “Esprit” 
(Intelligence)—all graced with elegance, eloquence, and esprit. Diderot himself 
wrote for Volume VI an article, “Encyclopedia,” which some scholars have rated 
the best piece in the whole work. It was certainly one of the longest, running to 
34,000 words. He told of the difficulties the enterprise had faced, not only from 
forces aiming at its destruction, but also from restricted funds inadequate to pay 
contributors and printers, and from the human frailties of authors harassed in 
health and cramped for time. He admitted the many defects of the first five 
volumes, which had been produced in haste and trepidation; he promised 
improvement, and with some feeling he made his own act of faith: The end of an 
encyclopedia is to assemble the knowledge scattered over the earth, to expound 
it to contemporaries, and to transmit it to posterity, to the end that the labors of 
past centuries should not be useless to those who are to come, and that our 
successors, becoming better instructed, may become at the same time more 
virtuous and happy, and that we may not die without having deserved well of the 
human race. 


He thought of the Encyclopédie as a blow for posterity, and trusted that posterity 
would vindicate him. He imagined “some great revolution that has suspended the 
progress of the sciences and the work of the [industrial] arts, and has replunged 
into darkness a part of the world,” and he warmed himself with hopes of the 
“gratitude such a generation will have for men who feared and foresaw this 
ravage, and gave a Shelter to the knowledge accumulated by past ages.” 
“Posterity,” he said, “is for the philosopher what the ‘other world’ is for the man 
of religion.”“° 

Volume VII, published in the fall of 1757, brought another crisis, worse than 
any before it. Quesnay and Turgot contributed famous expositions of 
physiocratic laissez-faire economics. Louis de Jaucourt, who was now one of the 
most frequent contributors, authored an insultingly brief article, “France,” in 
which most of the nine hundred words went not to the history but to the faults of 


France: the dangerously extreme inequality of wealth, the poverty of the 
peasants, the hypertrophy of Paris, and the depopulation of the provinces. And in 
an article “Government” Jaucourt wrote: “The people’s greatest good is its 
liberty.... Without liberty happiness is banished from states.” Voltaire wrote for 
this volume an ostentatiously learned article on fornication. But the piéce de 
résistance—at least the piece that aroused most resistance—was that article on 
Geneva which we have already encountered in its Swiss milieu. D’Alembert 
forgot his “notarial” caution and his resolve to confine himself to mathematics. 
He brought both Geneva and Paris down upon his head by representing the 
Calvinist clergy as discarding the divinity of Christ. 

Grimm at once saw that this article was a tactless blunder, and reported that it 
was Creating an uproar. A Jesuit denounced the volume in a sermon delivered at 
Versailles before the King. “It is asserted,” d’Alembert wrote to Voltaire, “that I 
praise the ministers of Geneva in a fashion prejudicial to the Catholic Church.”*" 
On January 5, 1757, an attempt had been made to assassinate the King. He 
responded by reviving an old law that condemned to death the authors, 
publishers, and sellers of books that attacked religion or disturbed the state. 
Several writers were imprisoned. None suffered death, but the sensitive 
d’Alembert was understandably frightened. Shrinking from the turmoil, he 
severed his connection with the Encyclopédie (January 1, 1758). For a moment 
he lost perspective; he accused Mme. de Pompadour of favoring the 
antiphilosophes, and asked Malesherbes to suppress their leader Fréron. Voltaire 
urged him not to resign; d’ Alembert replied (January 20): “You do not know the 
position we are in, and the fury of the authorities against us.... I doubt that 
Diderot will continue without me; but I know that if he does he is preparing for 
himself trials and tribulations for ten years.”*’ Eight days later his terror had 
increased. “If they [the enemies] print such things today by express order of 
those in authority, it is not to rest there; it means a heaping of fagots around the 
seventh volume, and to throw us into the flames for an eighth.”*’ Voltaire 
yielded to d’Alembert, and counseled Diderot to abandon the Encyclopédie, 
since, if it continued at all, it would be under a censorship nullifying the value of 
the work as a means of checking the power of the Church over the French 
mind.“ Turgot, Marmontel, Duclos, and Morellet refused to contribute further 
articles. Diderot himself for a time lost heart. “There is hardly a day,” he wrote, 
“but I am tempted to go and live in obscurity and tranquillity in the depths of my 
province of Champagne.”* But he would not surrender. “To abandon the work,” 
he wrote to Voltaire (February, 1758), “is to turn one’s back on the breach, and 
do what the rascals who persecute us desire. If you but knew with what joy they 
learned of d’Alembert’s desertion, and what maneuvers they undertake to 


prevent him from returning!” 

At their assembly in 1758 the bishops of France offered an unusually large 
don gratuit to the King, and begged him to end the “tacit permission” that 
allowed the Encyclopédie to be published in France. Abraham de Chaumeix 
began in 1758 to issue a series of volumes called Préjugés légitimes contre 
l’Encyclopédie. The publication of Helvétius’ radical De |’Esprit (July 27, 1758) 
roused further protests; the Encyclopédie was involved in that storm because 
Diderot was widely rumored to have close connections with Helvétius. To make 
the situation more desperate Rousseau, who had been contributing articles on 
music to the Encyclopédie, refused further participation; and on October 22, 
1758, his Lettre a M. d’Alembert sur les spectacles made public his break with 
the philosophes. The camp of the Encyclopedists seemed irrevocably broken up. 
On January 23, 1759, the King’s attorney, Omer de Fleury, warned the 
Parlement of Paris that “there is a project formed, a society organized, to 
propagate materialism, to destroy religion, to inspire a spirit of independence, 
and to nourish the corruption of morals.”*° Finally, on March 8, an order of the 
Council of State completely outlawed the Encyclopédie; no new volume was to 
be printed, and none of the existing volumes was to be sold. The decree 
explained: “The advantages to be derived from a work of this sort, in respect to 
progress in the arts and sciences, can never compensate for the irreparable 
damage that results from it in regard to morality and religion.”*’ 

The edict threatened not only the personal security of the philosophes but the 
financial solvency of the publishers. Many subscribers had paid for future 
volumes; how could these advances be refunded? Most of that money had been 
spent in publishing Volumes I-VII and preparing Volume VIII, which was ready 
for distribution when the royal decree fell. Diderot persuaded the publishers not 
to give up. Perhaps this ukase too would be modified in time; if not, the 
remaining volumes could be printed abroad. At the request of the publishers 
Diderot secluded himself in his home and toiled on Volume IX. Meanwhile 
Malesherbes and others labored to appease the government. 

At this juncture—in the summer of 1759—there appeared in Paris a 
surreptitious and anonymous pamphlet entitled Mémorandum pour Abraham 
Chaumeix, a piece at once dull and violent, attacking with the crudest insults not 
only the government, the Parlement, the Jesuits, and the Jansenists, but Christ 
himself and his mother. Diderot reported that “the work is being attributed to 
me, and that almost with unanimity”*® He went to Malesherbes, to the lieutenant 
general of the police and to the advocate general of the Parlement, and swore 
that he had nothing to do with this explosion of street-corner atheism. His friends 
believed him, but advised him to leave Paris. He refused; such flight, he argued, 


would be a confession of guilt. Malesherbes warned him that the police were 
planning to raid his rooms and confiscate his papers; he must hide these at once. 
“But where?” asked the harassed rebel; how could he in a few hours find hiding 
places for all the materials that he had accumulated? “Send them to me,” said 
Malesherbes; “no one will come here to look for them.”*? Meanwhile the police 
discovered the printers of the scandalous pamphlet, and concluded that Diderot 
had had no connection with it. No order for the seizure of his papers was issued. 
He was relieved, but verged on a nervous breakdown. D’Holbach, his rich 
friend, took him away on a vacation to various places near Paris. “I carried 
everywhere with me,” Diderot wrote, “stumbling steps and a melancholy soul.””°° 

Back in Paris, he signed with the publishers a new contract to prepare nine 
additional volumes of the Encyclopédie, for 25,000 livres. D’ Alembert offered to 
resume responsibility for mathematical articles; Diderot rebuked him for 
desertion in the face of the enemy, but accepted his contributions. Voltaire too 
rejoined the fold. Diderot hoped to finish the seventeenth and final volume in 
1760, but in September, 1761, he wrote: “The terrible revision is over. I have 
spent twenty-five days in succession at it, at the rate of ten hours a day.”°' Ten 
days later he was still immured in his room, examining plates. Volumes VIII- 
XVII were printed in Paris in quick succession, but were marked as published in 
Neuchatel; Sartine, the new lieutenant general of the Paris police, winked at the 
deception; and the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1762 eased the way." In 
September, 1762, Catherine the Great offered to complete the Encyclopédie 
under governmental protection at St. Petersburg; a similar offer came from 
Frederick the Great through Voltaire; perhaps these proposals persuaded the 
French officials to allow the printing in Paris. The final volume of text appeared 
in 1765; eleven volumes of plates were added between 1765 and 1772. A five- 
volume Supplément and a two-volume Table générale (index) were issued 
between 1776 and 1780. Diderot was asked to edit these, but he was worn out, 
and refused. The most important publishing enterprise of the century had 
consumed him, but had made him as immortal as the vicissitudes of civilization 
will permit. 


IV. THE ENCYCLOPEDIE ITSELF 


Nearly all its contents have been superseded by the intellectual revolution 
which it helped to foment; they engage our interest only as events in the history 
of ideas, and as weapons used by the philosophes in their conflict with the only 
Christianity that they knew. The attack, as we have seen, was seldom direct. The 


articles “Jesus” and “Christianity,” both by Diderot, were essentially orthodox; 
the second was praised by an Italian abbé. Several priests contributed articles; so 
the Abbé Yvon wrote “Atheists.” The Encyclopédie supported not atheism but 
deism. However, the cross references were sometimes seductive; appended to an 
orthodox article, they often pointed to other articles that suggested doubts; so the 
exemplary piece on God referred to the article “Demonstration,” which laid 
down principles of evidence lethal to miracles and myths. Sometimes the least 
reasonable elements in the Christian creed were expounded with apparent 
acceptance, but in a way to evoke questioning. Chinese or Mohammedan 
doctrines similar to those of Christianity were rejected as irrational. The article 
“Priests,” probably by d’Holbach, was outspoken in hostility, for the philosophes 
hated the clergy as foes of free thought and as prods to persecution. The author 
pretended to be writing of pagan priests: Superstition having multiplied the 
ceremonies of the diverse cults, the persons conducting the ceremonies soon 
formed a separate order. The people believed that these persons were entirely 
devoted to the divinity; hence the priests shared in the respect given to the 
divinity. Vulgar occupations appeared to be beneath them, and the people 
believed themselves obliged to provide for their subsistence ... as depositories 
and interpreters of the divine will, and as mediators between gods and men. ... 


To more surely establish their domination, the priests depicted the gods as cruel, vindictive, 
implacable. They introduced ceremonies, initiations, mysteries, whose atrocity could nourish in men 
that somber melancholy so favorable to the empire of fanaticism. Then human blood flowed in great 
streams over the altars; the people, cowed with fear and stupefied with superstition, thought no price 
too high to pay for the good will of the gods. Mothers delivered without a tear their tender infants to 
the devouring flames; thousands of victims fell under the sacrificial knife. ... 

It was difficult for men so reverenced to remain long within the borders of subordination 
necessary to social order. The priesthood, drunk with power, often disputed the rights of the kings. 
... Fanaticism and superstition held the knife suspended over the heads of sovereigns; thrones were 


shaken whenever kings wished to repress or punish holy men, whose interests were confounded with 
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those of the gods.... To wish to limit their power was to sap the foundations of religion. 

Generally the war on the old faith took the form of praising the new beliefs 
and methods of science and philosophy; to replace religion with science, and 
priests with philosophers, at least in the educated classes, was the dream of the 
philosophes. The sciences received lengthy expositions; for example, fifty-six 
columns were given to “Anatomy.” Under “Geology” there were long articles on 
minerals, metals, strata, fossils, glaciers, mines, earthquakes, volcanoes, and 
precious stones. Philosophy, in the new view, was to be based entirely on 
science; it would build no “systems,” it would shun metaphysics, it would not 
pontificate on the origin and destiny of the world. The article “Ecole” made a 


frontal assault upon the Scholastic philosophers as men who had abandoned the 
search for knowledge, had surrendered to theology, and had lost themselves 
safely in logical cobwebs and metaphysical clouds. 

Diderot contributed a remarkable series of articles on the history of 
philosophy; they leaned heavily on Johann Jakob Brucker’s Historia critica 
Philosophiae (1742-44), but they showed original research in French thought. 
The essays on the Eleatics and Epicurus expounded materialism; other articles 
extolled Bruno and Hobbes. In Diderot philosophy became a religion. “Reason is 
for the philosopher what grace is for the Christian.” “Let us hasten to render 
philosophy popular,” he cried;°° and in the article “Encyclopedia” he wrote like 
an apostle: “Today, when philosophy advances with giant steps, when it submits 
to its empire all the objects of its interest, when its voice is the dominant voice, 
and it begins to break the yoke of authority and tradition, to hold to the laws of 
reason .. .” Here was the brave new faith, with a youthful confidence not often 
to be found again. Perhaps with an eye to his imperial protectress in Russia he 
added, like Plato: “Unite a ruler [Catherine II] with a philosopher of this kind 
[Diderot], and you will have a perfect sovereign.””” 

If such a philosopher could replace the priest as guide-confessor to a king, he 
would counsel, first of all, a spread of freedom, especially to speech and press. 
“No man has received from nature the right of commanding others”;°® so much 
for the divine right of kings. And as for revolution: Power acquired by violence 
is only a usurpation, and lasts only as long as the force of him who commands 
prevails over that of those who obey.... If these in turn become stronger and 
shake off their yoke, they do so with as much right and justice as did the former 
who had imposed it upon them. The same law that made the authority unmakes 
it; it is the law of the stronger.... Therefore true and legitimate power necessarily 
has limits.... The prince holds from his subjects themselves the authority that he 
has over them; and this authority is limited by the laws of nature and of the state. 
... It is not the state which belongs to the prince, but rather the prince who 
belongs to the state.°° 


The Encyclopédie was not socialistic, nor democratic; it accepted monarchy, 
and rejected that notion of equality which Rousseau expounded so forcefully in 
1755. Jaucourt’s article “Natural Equality” advocated equality before the law, 
but added: “I know too well the necessity of different conditions, grades, honors, 
distinctions, prerogatives, subordinations, which must rule under all 
governments.”®° Diderot at this time considered private property the 
indispensable basis of civilization.°' The article “Man,” however, had a 
communistic moment: “The net profit of a society, if equally distributed, may be 


preferable to a larger profit if this is distributed unequally and has the effect of 
dividing the people into classes.” And—talking of almshouses—“it would be of 
far more value to work for the prevention of misery than to multiply places of 
refuge for the miserable.” 

A philosophical king would periodically examine the title deeds to feudal 
domains, and would abolish feudal privileges no longer merited by seignorial 
services to the peasantry or the state.°* He would find a humane substitute for the 
forced labor of the corvée, and he would forbid the trade in slaves. He would, so 
far as his power extended, put an end to wars of dynastic rivalry or greed. He 
would seek to cleanse the trial courts of corruption, to end the sale of offices, 
and to mitigate the ferocity of the penal code; at the very least he would put an 
end to judicial torture. And instead of lending his aid to the perpetuation of 
superstition he would dedicate his labors to advancing that golden age in which 
Statesmanship would ally itself with science in an unremitting war upon 
ignorance, illness, and poverty. 

By and large the economic ideas of the Encyclopédie were those of the 
middle class to which most of the philosophes belonged. Often they were the 
views of the physiocrats who, under the lead of Quesnay and Mirabeau pére, 
dominated economic theory in midcentury France. Free enterprise—and 
therefore free commerce and free competition—were held vital to free men; 
hence guilds, as impediments to all these, were condemned. These ideas were 
destined to take the stage of history in the ministry of Turgot (1774). 

The Encyclopédie gave alert and enthusiastic attention to the industrial 
technology that was beginning to transform the economic face of England and 
France. The mechanical arts, Diderot maintained, should be honored as the 
application of science, and surely the application is as precious as the theory. 
“What absurdity in our judgments! We exhort men to occupy themselves 
usefully, and we despise useful men.”® He hoped to make the Encyclopédie a 
treasury of technology so thorough that if the mechanical arts were by some 
tragedy destroyed they could be rebuilt from one surviving set of its volumes. He 
himself wrote long and painstaking articles on steel, agriculture, needles, bronze, 
the boring machine (“Alésoir’”), shirts, stockings, shoes, bread. He admired the 
genius of inventors and the skills of artisans; he went in person, or sent his 
agents, to farms, shops, and factories to study new processes and products; and 
he supervised the engravings, numbering almost a thousand, that made the 
eleven volumes of plates the marvel of their kind in their age; to those volumes 
the government was proud to extend the approbation et privilege du roi. Here 
were fifty-five plates on the textile industry, eleven on minting, ten on military 
technics, five on making gunpowder, three on the manufacture of pins; the last 


were a source for Adam Smith’s famous passage on the division of labor into 
“eighteen distinct operations” in producing a pin.® To get this knowledge, said 
Diderot, we turned to the ablest artisans in Paris and throughout the kingdom. 
We took the trouble ... to ask them questions, to write at their dictation, ... to get 
from them the terms used in their trades, ... to rectify, in long and frequent 
interviews with one group of workmen, what others had imperfectly, obscurely, 
or sometimes inaccurately explained.... We have sent engravers into the shops, 
who have drawn designs of the machines and tools, omitting nothing that could 
make them clear to the eyes.’ 


When, in 1773, the Ottoman Sultan asked Baron de Tott to manufacture cannon 
for the forts of the Dardanelles, the Baron used the Encyclopédie article on 
cannon as one of his constant guides.°’ 

After his work on the text was completed, Diderot suffered a mortification 
that almost broke his spirit. Happening to examine an article, he discovered that 
many parts of the proofsheets that he had corrected and approved had been 
omitted in print. A survey of other articles showed a similar bowdlerization in 
Volumes IX to XVII. The omissions were usually of passages that might have 
further aroused the clergy or the Parlement; and the deletions had been made 
with no regard for the logic or continuity of what remained. Le Breton confessed 
that he had performed the surgery to save the Encyclopédie from further 
tribulation, and himself from bankruptcy. Grimm reported the results: The 
discovery threw Diderot into a frenzy which I shall never forget. “For years,” he 
cried to Le Breton, “you have been basely cheating me. You have massacred ... 
the work of twenty good men who have devoted their time, their talents, their 
vigils, from love of right and truth, in the simple hope of seeing their ideas given 
to the public, and reaping from them a little consideration richly earned.... You 
will henceforth be cited as a man who has been guilty of an act of treachery, an 
act of vile hardihood, to which nothing that has ever happened in this world can 
be compared.” °° 


He never forgave Le Breton. 

Looking back upon the great enterprise, we see it to have been, by its history 
as well as its contents, the outstanding achievement of the French 
Enlightenment. And as Diderot’s part in it was central and indispensable, his 
stature rises to a place only after Voltaire’s and Rousseau’s in the intellectual 
panorama of eighteenth-century France. His industry as editor was pervasive and 
exhausting. He made the cross references, corrected errors, read the proofs. He 
ran about Paris seeking and prodding contributors. He himself wrote hundreds of 


articles when contributors could not be found or when they proved incompetent. 
He was the last resort when all others had failed. So we find him writing on 
philosophy, canvas, Christianity, boa constrictors, beauty, playing cards, 
breweries, and consecrated bread. His article “Intolerance” anticipated Voltaire’s 
treatise, and may have suggested several of its ideas. Many of his pieces were 
studded with errors, and some of them were indiscriminately hostile and unjust, 
like that on the Jesuits. But he was a man in a hurry, embattled and pursued, and 
fighting back with every weapon he could find. 

Now that the excitement of battle has subsided, we can recognize the 
shortcomings of the Encyclopédie There were a thousand errors of fact. There 
were careless repetitions and flagrant omissions. There were substantial 
plagiarisms, as Jesuit scholars pointed out; some articles were “a mosaic of 
borrowings.”® Berthier, in three issues of the Journal de Trévoux, showed, with 
exact references and parallel quotations, over a hundred plagiarisms in Volume 
I. Most of these thefts were brief and unimportant, as in definitions, but several 
extended to three or four columns copied almost word for word. 

There were serious intellectual defects in the Encyclopédie. The contributors 
had too simple a view of human nature, too sanguine an estimate of the honesty 
of reason, too vague an understanding of its frailty, too optimistic a prospect of 
how men would use the knowledge that science was giving them. The 
philosophes in general, and Diderot in particular, lacked historical sense; they 
seldom paused to inquire how the beliefs they combated had arisen, and what 
human needs, rather than priestly inventions, had given them birth and 
permanence. They were quite blind to the immense contribution of religion to 
social order, to moral character, to music and art, to the mitigation of poverty 
and suffering. Their anti- religious bias was so strong that they could never lay 
claim to that impartiality which we should now consider essential to a good 
encyclopedia. Though some Jesuits, like Berthier, were often fair in their 
criticism, most of the Encyclopédie’s critics were as partial as the philosophes. 

Diderot felt keenly the factual faults of the work. He wrote in 1755: “The first 
edition of an encyclopedia cannot but be a very ill-formed and incomplete 
compilation”;”’ and he expected that it would soon be superseded. Even so the 
bulky product found its way into the centers of thought on the Continent. The 
twenty-eight volumes were thrice reprinted in Switzerland, twice in Italy, once 
in Germany, once in Russia. Pirated editions came back into France to spread the 
influence of the contraband ideas. All in all, there were forty-three editions in 
twenty-five years—a remarkable record for so costly a set. Families read its 
articles together in the evening; eager groups were formed to study it; Thomas 
Jefferson advised James Madison to buy it. Now the gospel of reason as against 


mythology, of knowledge as against dogma, of progress through education as 
against the resigned contemplation of death, all passed like a pollen-laden wind 
over Europe, disturbing every tradition, stimulating thought, at last fomenting 
revolt. The Encyclopédie was the revolution before the Revolution. 


I. According to his friends Saunderson died a pious death. The Royal Society of London resented 
Diderot’s ascription of atheism to one of its members; and it never admitted him to corresponding 
membership. 


II. The pleasant story that Mme. de Pompadour induced Louis XV to withdraw his opposition to the 
publication of Volumes VIII-XVII by showing him the article on gunpowder is now generally rejected as a 


fancy of Voltaire’s.°° The story is given in Vol. XLVIII of Beuchot’s edition of Voltaire’s works, and also 
in the Goncourts’ Madame de Pompadour, p. 147. 


CHAPTER XxX 


Diderot Proteus 
1758-73 


I. THE PANTHEIST 


WE call him Proteus because, like the sea god in Homer, he “tried to escape his 
captors by assuming all sorts of shapes.”! Voltaire called him Pantophilus 
because Diderot was in love with every branch of science, literature, philosophy, 
and art. In each of these fields he had intimate knowledge; to each he made 
suggestive contributions. Ideas were his meat and drink. He gathered them, 
savored and sampled them, and poured them out in a profuse chaos whenever he 
found a blank sheet or a willing ear. “I throw my ideas upon paper, and they 
become what they may”*—perhaps foes. He never co-ordinated them, never 
bothered with consistency; we can quote him in almost any direction, but his 
composite direction was unmistakable. He was more original than Voltaire, 
perhaps because he had never accepted classic norms, and could let himself go 
without well-bred restraints. He followed every theory wherever it led him, 
sometimes to its depths, sometimes to its dregs. He saw every point of view 
except those of the priest and the saint, because he had no certainties. 


As for me, I concern myself more with forming than with dissipating clouds, with suspending 


judgment rather than with judging.... I do not decide, I ask questions.° ... I let my mind rove 
wantonly, give it free rein to follow any idea, wise or mad, that may come uppermost; I chase it as 
do young libertines on the track of a courtesan whose face is windblown and smiling, whose eyes 


sparkle, and whose nose turns up.... My ideas are my trollops.* 


Diderot had an intellectual imagination; he visioned ideas, philosophies, 
personalities, as others vision forms and scenes. Who else in his time could have 
conceived the scandalous, unmoral, shiftless, fascinating “nephew of Rameau”? 
After creating a character, he let it develop as of its own accord; he let it lead 
him on as if the character were the author, and the author the puppet. He 
imagined himself in the place of a young unwilling nun, and made her so real 
that skeptical Frenchmen worried over her woes. He experimented mentally with 
ideas, entertained them for a time, imagined their consequences in logic or 
action, then tossed them aside. There was hardly an idea of that time that did not 
enter his head. He was not only and literally a walking encyclopedia, he was a 


moving laboratory, and his ideas wandered with his feet. 

So in Penées sur |’interprétation de la nature, which he published in 1754— 
anonymously, but with permission tacite from the benevolent Malesherbes—he 
played with ideas of monism, materialism, mechanism, vitalism, and evolution. 
Still under Bacon’s spell, he took from him the title, the aphoristic form, and the 
summons to scientists to labor in concert for the conquest of nature through 
experiment and reason. He was inspired, too, by Maupertuis’ Systéme universel 
de la nature (1751), and Buffon’s Histoire naturelle (1749 f.); he agreed with 
Maupertuis that all matter might be alive, and with Buffon that biology was now 
ready to speak to philosophy. He welcomed in both authors the emerging 
hypothesis of evolution. 

He began with a proud design: “It is nature that I wish to describe [écrire]; 
nature is the only book for the philosopher.” He conceived of nature as a half- 
blind, half-intelligent power operating upon matter, making matter live, making 
life take a million experimental forms, improving this organ, discarding that one, 
giving birth and death creatively. In that cosmic laboratory thousands of species 
have appeared and disappeared. 


Just as in the animal and plant kingdoms an individual begins, ... grows, endures, perishes, and 
passes away, could it not be likewise with entire species? If faith did not teach us that animals come 
from the hands of the Creator such as we see them, and if it were allowed to have the least doubt of 
their commencement and their end, might not the philosopher, abandoned to his conjectures, 
suppose that animality had from all eternity its particular elements, scattered and confounded in the 
mass of matter; that these elements happened to unite, since it was possible for this to happen; that 
the embryo formed from these elements passed through an infinity of organizations and 
developments; that it acquired in succession movement, sensation, ideas, thought, reflection, 
consciousness, feelings, passions, signs, gestures, articulate sounds, language, laws, sciences, and 
arts; that millions of years passed between these developments; that perhaps it [the organism] has 
still further developments to undergo, other additions to receive, now unknown to us; ... that it may 
lose these faculties as it acquired them; that it may forever disappear from nature, or, rather, 
continue to exist under a form, and with faculties, quite other than those which we notice in it in this 


moment of time?® 


Nature in Diderot is everything; she is his God; but of her essence we know 
only her confused abundance and restless change. Nature is matter alive. 
Everything is matter, but matter contains in itself the élan of life and the 
potentiality of thought. Man is not a machine, but neither is he an immaterial 
spirit; body and soul are one organism, and die together. “Everything destroys 
itself and perishes; nothing remains but the world; nothing endures but time.”’ 
Nature is neutral: she makes no distinction between good and evil, great and 
small, sinner and saint. She cares for the species rather than for the individual; 
let the individual mature and reproduce, then let him die; and every species too 


will die. Nature is wise in a myriad subtle details, which seem to show design; 
she gives organisms instincts that enable them to live and make live; but also she 
is blind, destroying philosophers and fools alike with one belch of fire, one 
heave of her shoulders through the crust of the earth. We shall never be able to 
understand Nature, or to ferret out her purpose or meaning, if she have any; for 
we ourselves, in all our bloody and majestic history, are among her transient and 
infinitesimal sports. 


I. THE DREAM OF D’ALEMBERT 


Diderot continued his speculations on nature in one of the strangest 
productions in French literature—Le Réve d’Alembert. It was characteristic of 
him to present his thoughts in the form of a dream, to foist the dream upon his 
friend, and to make two famous contemporaries—Julie de Lespinasse and Dr. 
Théophile de Bordeu—the speakers in the dialogue. “I put my ideas into the 
mouth of a man who dreams,” Diderot told his mistress; “it is often necessary to 
give wisdom the air of foolishness in order to procure it entry.”® Under these 
disguises he let his philosophical imagination run wild, careless of personal peril 
and social effects. He was quite pleased with the result; he described it to Sophie 
Volland as “the maddest and deepest thing ever written; there are five or six 
pages that will make your sister’s hair stand on end”;? yet he assured her that it 
contained “not a single improper word.”'° He wrote it in 1769, read parts of it to 
friends, and thought of having it printed—presumably abroad and unsigned; but 
Mlle. de Lespinasse protested, for reasons that will soon be obvious. In a heroic 
gesture he threw the manuscript into the fire, probably knowing that there was 
another copy; in any case, the work was printed in 1830. 

It is a tripartite affair. In the preliminary “conversation” (“Entretien entre 
d’Alembert et Diderot”) the mathematician objects to his friend’s vitalistic 
materialism as no more acceptable than the Schoolmen’s conception of God. 
“Between you and the animal,” Diderot tells him, “there is no difference but one 
of organism” (degree of organic development), and likewise between animal and 
plant; consequently everything in man must have its seed or its analogy in plants. 
And in matter too? asks d’Alembert. Yes, Diderot replies; for “how do you know 
that feeling is essentially incompatible with matter—you who do not know the 
essence of anything, neither of matter nor of feeling? ... There is not more than 
one substance in the universe, in man, in animals.”!! 

The second part of the trilogy shows Dr. Bordeu and Mlle. de Lespinasse at 
the bedside of d’Alembert, who is asleep after his argumentative evening with 


Diderot. (Mademoiselle, already famous for her salon, was living with 
d’Alembert in a kind of Platonic cohabitation.) She reports to the doctor that her 
friend has had a wild dream, and has talked so strangely in his sleep that she 
took notes. For example, d’ Alembert to Diderot: “Stop a moment, philosopher. I 
can easily comprehend an aggregate ... of little feeling beings, but an animal? A 
whole ... with consciousness of its own unity? I do not see it; no, I do not see 
it.”'* The dreamer dreams that Diderot, dodging the question, takes his stand on 
spontaneous generation: “When I have seen passive matter become a state of 
feeling, nothing can astonish me further.”'’ If (Diderot continues) all existing 
species should pass away, they or other animal forms would in the amplitude of 
time be produced by the fermentation of the earth and the air. Bordeu and 
Mademoiselle take up the discussion, but are interrupted by a sudden cry from 
the dreaming man, who now talks like Diderot: 


Why am I what I am? Because it was inevitable that I should be.... If everything is a general flux, 
... what will not be produced here or elsewhere by the passing and vicissitudes of some millions of 
centuries? Who can tell what the thinking and feeling being is on Saturn? ... Might the feeling and 
thinking being on Saturn have more senses than we? Ah, if so, the Saturnian is unfortunate, [for] the 


more the senses, the more the needs. !4 


“He is right,” Bordeu comments Lamarckianly; “organs produce needs, and, 
reciprocally, needs produce organs.” 

D’Alembert wakes for a moment, finds Bordeu kissing Lespinasse, protests, 
is told to go back to sleep, and obeys. Now the doctor and the salonniére forget 
him, and pursue the train of ideas started by the dream. Bordeu notes the birth of 
human freaks, and challenges the believers in divine design to explain them. 
Mademoiselle has a bright apercu: “Perhaps man is only the freak of a woman, 
or woman of a man.” The doctor enlarges on this Diderotically: “The only 
difference between them is that one has a bag hanging outside, and the other has 
it tucked away inside.” D’ Alembert wakes and protests, “I think you are talking 
filth to Mademoiselle de Lespinasse.” Bordeu rises to keep an appointment with 
another patient; d’Alembert begs him to stay long enough to explain: “How 
comes it that I have remained myself to myself and to others through all the 
vicissitudes I have undergone in the course of my life, and when perhaps I 
possess no longer a single one of the molecules I brought with me at birth?” The 
doctor replies, “Memory, and ... the slowness of the changes”; and 
Mademoiselle offers a striking analogy: “The spirit of a monastery is conserved 
because the monastery repeoples itself bit by bit, and when a new monk enters 
he finds a hundred old ones who lead him on to think and feel like them.”’® 

Bordeu thenceforth dominates the discussion. He differentiates “romantic” 


from “classic” genius as the senses dominating, or being dominated by, 
conscious mind. He thinks Lespinasse an obvious example of the first, and 
blandly informs her, “You will divide your time between laughter and tears, and 
never be more than a child.” He gives a physiological explanation of dreams: 


Sleep is a state in which there is no more ensemble [no more co-ordination of the senses by 
consciousness or purpose]. All concerted action, all discipline, ceases. The master [the conscious 
self] is abandoned to the discretion of his vassals [the senses].... Is the optic thread [nerves] 
agitated? Then the origin of the network [the brain] sees. If the auditory thread demands, it hears. 
Action and reaction [sensation and response] are the only things which subsist between them. This is 
consequent on ... the law of continuity and habit. If the action begins by the voluptuous end which 
nature has destined for the pleasure of love and the propagation of the species, the effect ... on the 
origin of the bundle will be to reveal the image of the beloved. If this image, on the other hand, is 
first of all revealed to the origin of the bundle, the tension of the voluptuous end, the effervescence 
and effusion of the seminal fluid, will be the effect of the reaction.... In the waking state the 
network obeys the impressions made by an external object. Asleep, it is from the exercise of its own 
feeling that everything passing within itself emanates. There is nothing to distract in a dream; hence 


its vivacity.!” 


Perhaps feeling that the patient he had intended to visit would be more readily 
cured by nature than by medicine, Bordeu forgets him, and proceeds to expound 
determinism, and to describe “self-respect, shame, and remorse” as “puerilities 
founded on the ignorance and vanity of a person who imputes to himself the 
merit and demerit of an inevitable instant.”'® 

Diderot became so enamored of Bordeu as his mouthpiece that in Part III, 
“Suite de l’entretien” (Continuation of the Conversation) he left d’Alembert out 
altogether. So freed, the doctor denounces chastity as unnatural, and approves of 
onanism as the necessary relief of congested vesicles. “Nature tolerates nothing 
useless. And then can I be blameworthy in helping her when she calls for my aid 
by the least equivocal of symptoms? Let us never provoke her, but occasionally 
lend her a hand.”!® The doctor ends by recommending experiments in the 
reproductive mingling of different species, possibly producing thereby a type of 
man-animal that might contentedly act as servant to man. Mademoiselle, 
anticipating Anatole France and the penguins, wonders, should these half-men 
be baptized? 


BORDEU (about to leave). Have you seen in the zoological gardens, in a glass cage, an orangutan 
with the look of St. John preaching in the desert? 
MADEMOISELLE. Yes, I have. 


BORDEU (going). The Cardinal de Polignac said to it one day, “Speak, and I baptize thee”? 


In Eléments de physiologie (c. 1774) Diderot rounded out his theory of 
evolution with some musing on the “missing link”: 


It is necessary to begin by classifying beings, from the inert molecule (if there is one) to the 
active molecule, to the microscopic animal, to the ... plant, to the animal, to man.... One mustn’t 
believe the chain of being to be interrupted by the diversity of forms; the form is only a mask which 


deceives, and a missing link exists perhaps in an unknown being which the progress of comparative 


anatomy has not yet been able to assign to its true place.*! 


III. DIDEROT ON CHRISTIANITY 


He had promised Sophie Volland that there would be nothing in The Dream 
of d’Alembert about religion; actually, of course, the trilogy expressed a 
philosophy that quite dispensed with deity. Publicly he remained a deist, keeping 
God as Prime Mover only, and denying providence, or divine design. 
Theoretically he was an agnostic, disclaiming any knowledge of, or interest in, 
anything beyond the world of the senses and the sciences. Sometimes he spoke 
vaguely of a cosmic consciousness, which stumbled along through endless time, 
making experiments, producing now sterile freaks or lucky accidents—hardly a 
God to receive a prayer. In another mood he could become violently 
antagonistic. He told of the misanthrope who, in revenge upon life, propagated 
the idea of God; the idea spread, and soon “men fell to quarreling, hating, and 
cutting one another’s throats; and they have been doing the same thing ever 
since that abominable name was pronounced.” And Diderot added, in cautious 
ecstasy, “I would sacrifice my life, perhaps, if I could annihilate forever the 
notion of God.””* Yet the same muddleheaded genius felt the amazing order and 
grandeur of the cosmos; he wrote to Mile. Volland: “Atheism is close to being a 
kind of superstition, as puerile as the other”; and he added: “I am maddened at 
being entangled in a devilish philosophy that my mind cannot help approving 
and my heart refuting.” In his later years he admitted the difficulty of deriving 
the organic from the inorganic, or thought from sensation.” 

But he never relented in his war on Christianity. A passionate paragraph in a 
private letter sums up his case against it: 


The Christian religion is to my mind the most absurd and atrocious in its dogmas: the most 
unintelligible, the most metaphysical, the most entangled and obscure, and consequently the most 
subject to divisions, sects, schisms, heresies; the most mischievous for the public tranquillity, the 
most dangerous to sovereigns by its hierarchic order, its persecutions, its discipline; the most flat, 
the most dreary, the most Gothic and most gloomy in its ceremonies; the most puerile and 


unsociable in its morality; ... the most intolerant of all." 


In Promenade du sceptique (1747) he had acknowledged the services of the 
Church in training character and forming morals; in later years he thought that 
while discouraging petty crime the Christian religion had fomented greater ones: 


“Sooner or later a moment comes when the notion which had prevented a man 
from stealing a shilling will cause 100,000 men to be slaughtered. Fine 
compensation!”*® However, “our religious opinions have little influence on our 
morals”;*’ men fear present laws more than a distant hell and an invisible God. 
Even a priest “hardly relies upon praying to the gods except when he is little 
concerned about the matter.””® In 1783 Diderot predicted that belief in God, and 
submission to kings, would be everywhere at an end within a few years; the 
prediction seemed verified in France in 1792; but Diderot also predicted that 
“the belief in the existence of God will remain forever.’”°° 

Like most of those who have lost their faith in Catholic doctrine, this same 
Diderot who thought Christian ceremonies dreary and gloomy remained 
sensitive to the beauty and solemnity of Catholic ritual, and he defended it 
against Protestant critics in his Salon of 1765: 


Those absurd rigorists do not know the effect of outward ceremonies upon the people. They have 
never seen our Adoration of the Cross on Good Friday, the enthusiasm of the multitude at the 
procession of Corpus Christi, an enthusiasm by which I am sometimes carried away. I have never 
seen that long file of priests in sacerdotal vestments, those young acolytes in white albs, ... strewing 
flowers before the Holy Sacrament, that crowd preceding and following them in religious silence, so 
many men prostrate on the ground, I have never heard that grave, pathetic chant sung by the priests 


and affectionately answered by numberless men, women, girls, and children, without being stirred in 


my inmost heart, and without tears coming into my eyes.°! 


But after wiping his eyes he resumed the attack. In the Entretien d’un 
philosophe avec la maréchale de—(1776), he imagined a skeptic, whom he 
named Crudeli (Italian for cruel), talking with a titled lady who “held that the 
man who denies the Blessed Trinity is a ruffian who will end on the gallows.” 
She is surprised to find that M. Crudeli, who is an atheist, is not also a sensualist 
and a thief. “I think that if I had nothing to fear or hope after death I should 
allow myself a good many little pleasures here below.” Crudeli asks, “What are 
those things?” “They are only for my confessor’s ears.... But what motive can 
an unbeliever have for being good, unless he is mad?” She retreats a little before 
his arguments, then takes a new line of defense: “We must have something with 
which to frighten off those actions which escape the severity of the laws.” And 
besides, “if you destroy religion, what will you put in its place?” Crudeli 
answers, “Suppose I had nothing to put in its place, there would always be one 
terrible prejudice less.” He pictures Mohammedans on a Christian-killing 
rampage, and Christians burning Mohammedans and Jews. 


MARECHALE. Suppose everything that you believe false should be true, and you were damned. 
It is a terrible thing to be damned—to burn through eternity. 
CRUDELI. La Fontaine thought we should be as comfortable as fishes in water. 


MARECHALE. Yes, yes, but your La Fontaine became very serious at the end, and I expect the 
same of you. 
CRUDELI. I can answer for nothing when my brain has softened. 


The most anticlerical of the philosophes kept a special bitterness for what 
seemed to him the waste of human seed and energy in monasteries and 
nunneries. One of his angriest pages excoriated parents who condemned 
unwilling daughters to convent life; and his technically most finished production 
is an imaginary re-creation of such a nun’s career. La Religieuse (The Nun) was 
written in 1760 as the result of a prank by which Grimm and Diderot hoped to 
bring back to their company the Marquis de Croixmare from Caen to Paris. 
About this time Diderot was aroused by a nun’s appeal to the Parlement of Paris 
to release her from the vows that (she claimed) her parents had constrained her 
to take. The kindly Marquis wrote to the Parlement in her behalf, but in vain. We 
know nothing more of this nun, but Diderot reconstructed her history with such 
realistic fancy that she will live for centuries. He supposed that she had escaped 
from her convent, and he sent to Croixmare, as if from her pen, a series of letters 
describing her conventual experiences and asking his help in beginning a new 
life. The Marquis answered; Diderot replied in her name; and _ this 
correspondence continued through four months and 150 pages. 

Diderot pictured Suzanne persecuted by a harsh abbess, imprisoned, stripped, 
tortured, starved. She complains to a priest, who secures her transfer to another 
convent; there, however, the abbess is a Lesbian who overwhelms her with love 
and solicits her co-operation. Diderot probably exaggerated the cruelties of 
abbesses and the griefs of nuns, but he made all the priests in his story amiable 
and benevolent, and he treated the Lesbian theme with a delicacy rare in his 
works. The Marquis was moved, and came to Paris. The hoax was revealed to 
him; he forgave it. The strange device had produced a remarkable study in 
psychology, perhaps influenced by Richardson’s Clarissa; never had a skeptic 
entered so vividly into the feelings of a reluctant saint. A visitor who came upon 
the author during the composition of these letters found him, says Grimm, 
“plunged in grief ... and tears.”*? Diderot confessed that he was weeping over 
his own tale, for tears came to him as readily as to Rousseau. He was forgivably 
proud of his epistolary novel, of its verisimilitude, sentiment, and style; he 
revised it carefully, and bequeathed it for publication after his death. It saw the 
light in 1796, under the Revolution. In 1865 La Religieuse was publicly burned 
by order of the Tribunal of the Seine.* 

Published with it in 1796, bummed with it in 1865, was Jacques le fataliste et 
son maitre, which Diderot, with the pathos of nearness, considered his greatest 
work. It may be so, but it is also the most absurd. Infatuated with Tristram 


Shandy (1760-67), he adopted Sterne’s trick of composing a story largely of 
interruptions, intruding upon it whimsically now and then to talk to the reader 
about the characters and the plot. He began and ended the book with passages 
and incidents copied directly from Sterne,* and he bettered Sterne’s example of 
startling the reader with an occasional indecency. The two characters that carry 
the story reflect Cervantes’ device of contrasting master and man in 
temperament and philosophy. The master rejects, Jacques professes, fatalism; 
“Everything ... that happens down here,” he says, “is written up yonder.’”° 
Jacques “believed that a man wended his way just as necessarily to glory or 
ignominy as a ball ... would follow the slope of the mountain” down which it 
rolled. “His [former] captain had filled Jacques’ head with all these ideas drained 
out of Spinoza, whom he knew by heart”*’—a rare captain. 

Midway in the story Diderot tarries to tell, with verve and skill, the story of 
the Marquise de la Pommeraye, mistress of the Marquis des Arcis. Suspecting 
that he has tired of her, she resolves to find out by hinting that their liaison has 
become a bore. She is deeply offended by his admission that he is willing to 
relapse from a lover into a friend. She plans a unique revenge. She finds a pretty 
prostitute, finances her rehabilitation, teaches her grammar, manners, and an 
impressive piety, introduces her to the Marquis as a lady of lineage, trains her to 
arouse his humors and reject his advances, guides her in the art of eliciting a 
proposal of marriage. Some months after the marriage Mme. de la Pommeraye 
reveals to the Marquis the past of his mate. But the Marquise’s revenge is 
spoiled by an anomalous development. The reformed sinner has learned to love 
her Marquis; in shame and tears she confesses her deception, and proposes to 
disappear from his life. Meanwhile she has been so faithful and affectionate a 
wife that the Marquis has discovered more happiness in marriage than ever in 
adultery. He forgives her, and refuses to let her go; he lives with her in brave 
content, and Mme. de la Pommeraye eats her heart out in defeat. 

This intermezzo is by all means the most striking part of Jacques le fataliste; 
it has the close texture, the subtle touches of psychological realism, the 
concentrated feeling quietly expressed, which are missing in the novel as a 
whole. Schiller recognized it as a gem of literary art, and translated it into 
German in 1785. 


IV. THE NEPHEW OF RAMEAU 


Le Neveu de Rameau, and not Jacques le fataliste, is Diderot’s greatest single 
book—“the classical work,” Goethe called it, “of an outstanding man.”** Written 


in 1761, this too was left unpublished, for it is by all means the most scandalous, 
as well as the most original, of Diderot’s productions. Apparently he thought it 
too indigestible to be offered even to his friends. After his death a copy of the 
text found its way into a Germany throbbing with Sturm und Drang. Schiller was 
shocked and excited by it, and passed it on to Goethe, who, at the height of his 
fame (1805), translated it into German. This translation entered France, and was 
retranslated into French (1821). Another copy was published in 1823, but it had 
come to the printer bowdlerized by Diderot’s daughter. The original manuscript 
was not discovered till 1891, in a bookstall on the quays of the Seine. That 
manuscript is now in the J. Pierpont Morgan Library in New York. 

Diderot chose, as the mouthpiece of ideas too bizarre for even Diderot to 
express in the first person, Jean Frangois Rameau, nephew of the famous 
composer Jean Philippe Rameau (d. 1764), who was still alive when the 
unpublishable dialogue was written. Diderot knew music well; he talked 
familiarly of Locatelli, Pergolesi, Jommelli, Galuppi, Leo, Vinci, Tartini, and 
Hasse, and rightly predicted that in violin playing the difficult would soon 
displace the beautiful.” 

The nephew composed music, and had some success as a music teacher; but 
he was harassed by the handicap of his name, and jealous of his uncle’s 
superiority; he gave up the battle, and sank into the Bohemian shiftlessness and 
self-indulgent amoralism described by Diderot. Many other traits attributed to 
him in the dialogue are confirmed by contemporary reports,*° but history gives 
no support to Diderot’s characterization of him as a pander who proposed to 
market the beauty of his wife. When that wife died Jean Francois lost all self- 
respect; his sarcastic and unchastened tongue made him a social outcast; at last 
he was excluded from the home of the rich M. Bertin, on whom he had for years 
depended for his dinners; and he had to seek associates in the Café de la 
Régence and other outposts of advanced and penniless ideas. 

Diderot begins (note how he weaves his books into his life): 


Let the weather be fair or overcast, it is my habit, about five o’clock in the afternoon, to go 
walking toward the Palais-Royal. It is | whom you can see always alone, dreaming on d’ Argenson’s 
bench. I discuss with myself politics, love, taste, philosophy. I abandon my mind to all its 
libertinage.... When the weather is too cold or wet I take refuge in the Café de la Régence, where I 
watch the chess games.... One afternoon I was there, looking around, talking little, hearing as little 


as I could, when I was approached by one of the most bizarre persons in the land.*! 


There follows a remarkable character portait: a man who has drunk the dregs 
of life and bitterly recalls the wine; formerly moneyed and comfortable, with the 
prettiest wife in Paris; received once in every fashionable home;* abreast of all 


the culture in France; sunk now into poverty and degradation, living on merciful 
dinners and forgotten loans, seeing nothing in life but struggle and defeat, 
rejecting all religion as a beautiful and terrible lie, viewing all morality as 
timidity and sham, and yet keeping enough of his past to clothe his 
disillusionment in educated eloquence and rational dress. He has a sharp and 
bitter humor: “Madame So-and-So has been delivered of twins; each father will 
have one”; or, of a new opera: “It has some pretty passages; too bad this is not 
the first time they have been composed.”*? His deepest tragedy is that he believes 
in nothing. He has heard Rousseauian mouthings about nature—how much 
better it is than civilization; but he observes that “in nature all species devour 
one another,” and the sublime end of every organism is to be eaten. He sees the 
same anthropophagy in the economic world, except that there men consume one 
another by due process of law. All morality, he thinks, is a hoax that the clever 
play upon the simple, or that the simple play upon themselves. See that pious 
woman coming from church with modest downcast eyes; “her imagination at 
night rehearses the scenes of the [licentious] Portier des Chartrains and the 
[libidinous] postures of Aretino.”“* The wise man, thinks the nephew, will laugh 
at the Ten Commandments, and enjoy all the sins judiciously. “Hurrah for 
wisdom and philosophy!—the wisdom of Solomon: to drink good wines, gorge 
on choice foods, tumble pretty women, sleep on downy beds; outside of that, all 
is vanity.”*° After this, what was left for the Nietzsches and Baudelaires to say? 

Diderot ends this danse macabre of ideas by calling the nephew “a do- 
nothing, a glutton, a coward, a spirit of mud”—to which Rameau replies, “I 
believe you are right.”“° A mean thought comes to us: How could Diderot have 
drawn this character so vividly if he had not found him lurking in himself? He 
protests against the idea. He admits that he is no saint. 


I do not condemn the pleasure of the senses. I too have a palate that relishes delicate dishes and 
delicious wines. I have a heart and eyes, and I like to see a beautiful woman, I like to feel under my 
hand the firmness and roundness of her throat [gorge], to press her lips to mine, to draw pleasure 
from her eyes, and to expire in her arms. Sometimes, with my friends, a little debauch, even a bit 
tumultuous, does not displease me. But—I will not conceal it from you—it seems to me infinitely 
sweeter to have helped the unfortunate, ... to have given salutary counsel, to have read an agreeable 
book, to take a walk with a man or a woman dear to me, to have given some instructive hours to my 
children, to have written a good page, to fulfill the duties of my place, to say to my beloved tender 
and sweet words that bring her arms around my neck. ... 

A man of my acquaintance grew to wealth in Cartagena; he was a younger son in a country 
where custom transmits all property to the eldest. Word reached him in Colombia that his older 
brother, a spoiled brat, had despoiled his too indulgent father and mother of all that they possessed, 
and had expelled them from their chateau; and that these good people were now languishing in 
poverty in a provincial town. What did this younger son do, who, so badly treated by his parents, 
had gone so far abroad to seek his fortune? He sent them help, he hastened to arrange his affairs and 


return, opulent, to his father and mother; he restored them to their home, he provided dowries to get 
his sisters married. Ah, my dear Rameau, this man regards those months as the happiest in his life. 
He spoke of them to me with tears in his eyes. And I, in telling you his story, I feel my heart troubled 


with joy, with a pleasure that can find no words.4” 


V. ETHICS AND POLITICS 


There were in Diderot at least two characters, as in us all: a private self, 
preserving secretly all the impulses of human nature as found in primitive, 
savage, even animal, life; and a public self reluctantly accepting education, 
discipline, and morality as the price to be paid for protection by social order. 
There were still other selves in him: the Diderot who had not forgotten his youth, 
his Bohemian liberties and loves, his freedom from responsibilities except to the 
police; and there was the paterfamilias who, if allowed a mistress capable of 
understanding his language and ideas, could be also, intermittently, a fairly good 
husband, a doting father, a half-domesticated animal, a man with some 
appreciation of money, morality, and law. 

This Jekyll and Hyde produced, between 1770 and 1772, two dialogues 
illustrating the vacillation of his views. In Entretien d’un pére avec ses enfants 
he drew a loving picture of his father gently expounding “the danger of those 
who put themselves above the law.” But two years later he wrote the most 
radical of all his works. Louis Antoine de Bougainville had just (1771) published 
his Voyage autour du monde, recounting his experiences in Tahiti and other 
South Pacific isles. Diderot seized upon parts of the narrative as illustrating 
certain superiorities of savagery to civilization. To elucidate these he composed 
(1772), with his usual verve, imagination, and partiality, a Supplément au 
Voyage de Bougainville, which saw the light only in 1796. He took up an old 
Tahitian mentioned by Bougainville, and fancied him making a farewell address 
to the admiral of the departing French: 


And you, chief of the brigands who obey you, quickly push off your vessel from our shore. We 
are innocent, we are happy; all you can do for us is to spoil our happiness. We follow the pure 
instinct of nature; you have sought to efface its character from our souls. Here all things belong to 
all men; you have preached some strange distinction between “thine” and “mine.” Our daughters 
and our wives were held in common by us all; you have shared this privilege with us, and ... have 
inflamed them with frenzies unknown before.... You have slaughtered each other for them; they 
have come back stained with your blood. 

We are free, and behold, you have planted in our earth the title of our future slavery.... On this 
metal blade you have written, This country is ours. ... And why? Because you have set foot here? If 
a Tahitian disembarked one day upon your shores, and graved upon one of your stones ... This 
country belongs to the inhabitants of Tahiti, what would you think of such a proceeding? ... 

He whom you wish to seize like an animal, the Tahitian, is your brother.... What right have you 


over him that he has not over you? You came. Did we fall upon you? Did we pillage your ships? ... 
No. We respected our image in you. Leave us our customs, they are wiser and more honorable than 


yours. We have no wish to barter what you call our ignorance against your useless knowledge.*® 


The Nestor of Tahiti goes on to remind the Europeans how cordial was the 
welcome they had received; how they were housed and fed and loved. For 
(Diderot supposed) there was no Sixth Commandment in the island, and no 
jealousy; the native women could not understand the ship’s chaplain when he 
spoke of sin and shame; they gave the ultimate hospitality to the sailors. With 
what result? Syphilis, unknown to the islanders before, was now appearing in the 
native women, and was being communicated to the native men. The old man 
begs the visitors to leave the island and never return. 

Diderot added a “Conversation of the Chaplain and Orou”—a native who had 
learned Spanish. Orou, on whose hut the chaplain has been billeted, offers him 
the choice of his wife and daughters as his bedmate. The chaplain explains that 
his moral code forbids him to accept such a favor, but one of the girls touches 
him and he becomes a man. He spends the next three days explaining Christian 
ethics to Orou, and the next three nights sleeping in turn with a second daughter 
and a third daughter, and “the fourth night, as in honor bound, he consecrated to 
the wife of his host.” His efforts to convert Orou to Christianity provide 
Diderot with a joyful page: 


CHAPLAIN. What is marriage with you? 

OROU. Agreement to share the same hut and sleep in the same bed as long as we wish to do so. 
CHAPLAIN. And when you wish no longer? 

OROU. We separate. 

CHAPLAIN. And what happens to the children? 


This is no problem, says Orou; the lady returns with them to her father; she is 
soon courted by another man, who is glad to accept her children, for children are 
economic assets in an agricultural society. 


CHAPLAIN. Can a father sleep with his daughter, a mother with her son, a brother with his sister, 
a husband with another man’s wife? 

OROU. Why not? 

CHAPLAIN. I suppose, however, that even here a son does not often sleep with his mother. 


OROU. Not unless he has a great deal of respect for her.” 


The chaplain comes away almost won to “Tahitian” ways; he admits that he 
“was tempted to throw his clothes into the ship and pass the rest of his life 
among” these “children of nature.” Diderot concludes almost as his former 
friend Rousseau had argued in his Discourse on the Arts and Sciences (1750) 


and his Discourse on the Origin of Inequality (1755): 


Would you like an abridged account of almost all our wretchedness? Here it is. There existed a 
natural man. There was introduced into this man an artificial man; and a civil war, enduring 
throughout life, arose.... Sometimes the natural man is stronger, sometimes he is struck down by the 
moral and artificial man. In either case the poor monster is pulled about, pinched with tweezers, 


tortured, stretched on the wheel, ... ceaselessly unhappy.”! 


Diderot, of course, was very poorly informed about the Tahitians. 
Bougainville himself had described them as ridden with superstitions and taboos, 
terrified by imaginary evil spirits, and subject to priests, not to mention a variety 
of insects and diseases. Diderot, restless in monogamy, was in no mood to 
understand why the necessities of social order had placed so many restraints 
upon the lawless sexual instincts of mankind. He was one more example of the 
individual intellect imagining itself wiser than the customs of the race. 

There is an amusing contrast between the ethical philosophy of Diderot the 
writer and that of Diderot the man. Theoretically, at times, his moral ideas 
verged upon anarchism. In those moments he described human nature as 
basically good, and on this assumption he proposed to “follow nature”—i.e., 
instinct. Only through instinct, he felt, could the individual free himself from the 
bonds that religion and society lay upon him with their thousand conventions, 
prohibitions, and laws. In this mood he described coitus as “the sovereign 
happiness”;*? he defined love as “the voluptuous rubbing of two membranes,” 
and “the voluptuous loss of a few drops of liquid”;°’ and he assured his mistress 
that adultery “is a fault less reprehensible than the slightest lie.”°* He was a 
philosopher longing to live like a rooster. 

As his experience of life widened he reversed almost all his ethical views. 
Veering from Rousseau toward Voltaire, he took an increasingly gloomy view of 
man as bad by nature as well as through social deterioration. “Nothing shows so 
well how detestable human nature is as the facility with which people consent to 
the most wicked acts when [as in a crowd] ... nobody is personally responsible 
for the evil that is done.”°° “Believe me,” says Jacques the Fatalist, “we never 
pity anyone but ourselves.”°® Now Diderot cancels his earlier exaggerations with 
new ones: “The natural man” would “twist his father’s neck and sleep with his 
mother were it not for the development of his reason by education.”°’ As his 
sexual needs diminished, Diderot came to agree with Epicurus that “the 
pleasures of the soul” are more steadily satisfying than physical delights.** “Is 
there,” he asks, “only physical pleasure in possessing a beautiful woman? Is 
there only physical pain in losing her by death or inconstancy? Is not the 
distinction between physical and moral as solid as that between the animalcule 


that feels and the animal that reasons?” 

Now that he had arrived at the biological conception of virtue as any quality 
that makes for survival, he came vaguely to understand that the highest virtues 
are those that make for the survival of the group, since social organization is the 
chief means of individual survival. Diderot recognized, in the nephew of 
Rameau, what happens to one who tries to cast off the restraints imposed upon 
the individual for the preservation of the group; such a man becomes a derelict 
without faith, food, mate, or hope. So Diderot concludes his dream of Tahiti with 
a tardy council of moderation: “We will preach against insensate laws until they 
are reformed. But meanwhile we will submit to them. He who of his own 
authority infringes a bad law authorizes everyone else to infringe a good one. It 
is less inconvenient to be mad among madmen than to be wise all alone.” 

When his daughter Angélique developed the charms of young womanhood, 
Diderot began to worry about her morals. He watched over her virginity as a 
precious and marketable asset, and after he had seen her safely married he 
warned her against adultery; the very suspicion of infidelity on her part, he told 
her, would crush him with grief and make him die of shame. In his art 
criticisms he denounced Boucher as corrupt, and exalted modesty and other 
Christian virtues as pictured by Greuze and Chardin; in his plays he preached the 
old virtues like any settled and prosperous bourgeois. Diderot amused himself 
with such pieces of reckless humor as the Supplément au Voyage de 
Bougainville, and with anarchistic revels of imagination at the dinners of 
d’Holbach; but when he came home he insisted upon all the middle-class virtues, 
and tried to practice them if only he might be allowed a little adultery. 

His political ideas were as confused as his views of morality, and with his 
good-humored candor he admitted it. He did not agree with Voltaire that an 
enlightened monarch would prove the best available instrument of reform; he 
condemned Frederick the Great as a tyrant, and he tried to convert Catherine the 
Great to democratic ideas. He accepted constitutional monarchy, but proposed a 
national assembly—chosen by property owners as having a stake in good and 
economical government. (When he wrote this, none but the propertied middle 
class could be imagined as a possible substitute for the aristocracy in the 
government of France.) He dreamed of a benign society in which both liberty 
and equality (those natural enemies) would be assured to all, but he doubted if 
any reforms would be effective until widespread education should have raised 
the average intelligence of the people.' 

His economic ideas were radical in theory, moderate in application. Even in 
old age he clung to an anarchistic communism as his ideal. “I am convinced that 
there cannot be any real happiness for mankind except in a social state in which 


there would be no king, no magistrate, no priest, no laws, no thine or mine, no 
ownership of property, no vices or virtues”;°° but he confessed that this prospect 
is “diablement idéal”®® “What a devilish social economy we have!” exclaimed 
the nephew of Rameau. “There are some men who are gorged with everything, 
while others, who have stomachs just as importunate, haven’t a bite to put 
between their teeth.”®’ Diderot knew, in his sober moments, that inequality of 
possessions will continue as long as inequality of ability remains. He dismissed 
socialism as impracticable because as yet there was only a small, disorganized, 
and hardly conscious proletariat; but he hoped that the status of these workers 
would soon be raised. When it came to practical reforms, he stood with the 
physiocrats on the side of nascent capitalism. He declared the rights of property 
to be sacred and absolute, condemned any infringement of those rights by the 
state, and joined with Quesnay, Turgot, and Voltaire in calling for the liberation 
of industry and commerce from governmental controls.°? He favored state 
subsidies to agriculture as that part of the economy that was most vital and yet 
most at the mercy of the rest.® Like all of us, he grew more conservative as his 
years and his income increased. 


VI. DIDEROT ON ART 


All this rambling invasion of theology, ethics, politics, and economics 
constituted merely a few sides of Diderot’s polymorphous interest and activity; 
there were many more. Who would have thought that this burly Jack-of-all-ideas 
would become, overnight, the leading art critic of his age? 

In 1759 his friend Grimm, busy with war and Mme. d’Epinay, asked Diderot 
to substitute for him in reporting to the clientele of his Correspondance the 
biennial exhibitions of paintings and sculpture in the Louvre. Diderot reported 
the Salons between 1759 and 1771, and those of 1775 and 1781, sometimes at 
great length, for in these notes he let himself wander freely over almost every 
phase of human life. Nothing so fresh and intimate had ever appeared in art 
criticism before. Some of his critiques were cast in the form of conversations 
with painters at the exhibition itself; some were introduced as a personal 
communication to Grimm—as in 1761: 


Here, my friend, are the ideas that have passed through my head on seeing the pictures exhibited 
in this year’s Salon. I throw them upon the paper without much care to select them or to express 
them.... The only thought I have had in mind is to spare you some moments that you will employ 


better. 


He went at his new task with ebullient delight. He thanked Grimm for 
compelling him to look at the exhibited art not with the “superficial and 
distracted gaze” of the passing crowd, but with the resolve to study each canvas 
or marble until he really felt its artistry and significance. He had no technical 
preparation, but he talked with the artists themselves—Chardin, La Tour, 
Cochin, Falconet ... ; he studied their method of composition, brushwork, and 
coloring. “I opened my soul to the effects [produced by the artist’s labor]; I 
conceived the magic of the light and the shade; I understood color; I acquired the 
feeling of the flesh.””* 

He became in the end a competent critic of technique. But, disclaiming all 
technical knowledge, he proposed merely to say what each work meant to him. 
First he described the subject or story in some detail, since most of Grimm’s 
clientele would never see the pieces in question; some clients, however, bought 
pictures on Diderot’s recommendation. Often he would imagine, and graphically 
recount, the living drama of which the artist represented only the concentrated, 
telling moment; at times he turned art into literature; and at last he could boast: 
“Chardin, La Grenée, Greuze, and others ... have assured me that I was the only 
literary man whose images could pass upon the canvas almost as they had 
succeeded one another in my head.”” 

He expressed his preferences and prejudices with unabashed candor. After 
denouncing almost everything in contemporary French civilization, he defended 
French painters with patriotic ardor. He called Hogarth a liar and an ignoramus 
for saying that France had no colorist. “Chardin,” he retorted, “is perhaps one of 
the greatest colorists in all painting.””* He was severe on Nattier. He railed at 
Boucher’s nudes, but enjoyed them. After criticizing the defects in one nude he 
added: “All the same, let me have her just as she is, and I do not think I shall 
waste time complaining that her hair is too dark.” A picture of Joseph rejecting 
the advances of Potiphar’s wife angered him. “I can’t imagine what he could 
have wanted. I wouldn’t have asked for any better, and I have often settled for 
less.”’4 He sympathized with artists who painted nudes, and especially with 
sculptors who modeled them; after all, “what can you do in statuary with buttons 
and pants?”’° He liked Greuze’s pictures of girlish innocence; he fully shared 
Greuze’s sentimentality; he particularly appreciated the portraits of Greuze’s 
wife, who had been Diderot’s mistress in his youth. He relished the wild 
landscapes in Dutch and Flemish art, and found “more poetry in a single tree 
which has suffered the buffets of the years and seasons, than in all the facade of 
a palace. A palace must be in ruins to be an object of interest.”’”° He rejected the 
classic emphasis on rationality, order, and harmony, and exalted creative 
imagination above analytical reason. He called for “compositions terrible or 


sensuous, which ... carry love or terror to the depths of your heart, dissolve your 
senses, and purge your soul; there is something in that which no rules can 
achieve.””’ He despised the notion of “art for art’s sake”; art, he thought, had a 
moral task: “to honor virtue and expose vice.””® 

To his observations on the Salon of 1765 Diderot felt confident enough to add 
an “Essai sur la peinture.” Like Plato and Aristotle he found the essence of 
beauty in the harmonious relation of parts in a whole; but he suggested that there 
must also be a harmony of the object with its environment and with its intended 
purpose. Ideally, he thought beauty might be defined as complete adaptation to 
function; so a healthy and intelligent man should seem beautiful. Art should 
select, in a scene, the features that point its significance, and should eliminate 
irrelevant elements; it need not be a slavish imitation of the objective and 
indiscriminate reality. Yet the artist must study the natural object rather than 
ancient models or formal rules; better one Teniers than a dozen fanciful 
Watteaus. Diderot felt a certain discord between reason and art; he recognized 
that Boileau’s classical precepts had crippled French poetry. Here he left 
Voltaire and sided with Rousseau: art must above all be the voice and product of 
feeling. Therefore he exalted color, while Reynolds in the same decade was 
extolling design. “Design gives form to beings,” Diderot conceded, “but color 
gives them life.””? Goethe found many things in this essay that seemed to him 
wrong, but he translated portions of it, and described it to Schiller as “a 
magnificent work; it speaks even more usefully to the poet than to the painter, 
though for the painter too it is a torch of powerful illumination.” 


VII. DIDEROT AND THE THEATER 


“When I was young,” Diderot wrote, “I hesitated between the Sorbonne 
[priesthood] and the stage.”®' And in 1774: “For some thirty years I have against 
my taste made the Encyclopédie, and written only two plays.”® He attached 
more importance to his plays than to his novels; and as most of his novels were 
published only after his death, his plays had the greater influence on his fame 
and his life. And they constituted almost a revolution in the history of the French 
theater. 

He had read with emotion the novels of Richardson; in 1761 he wrote an 
Eloge de Richardson, rising to lyric praise of the Englishman for his evocation 
of feeling, his inculcation of virtue, his courage in picturing middle-class life as 
worthy of serious art. Moreover, Diderot had been impressed by George Lillo’s 
The London Merchant (1731), which had successfully brought the sentiments 


and tribulations of the business class to the English stage. He called the play 
“sublime,” even compared it with Sophocles; why should not broken hearts be 
worthy of tragic drama despite their lack of pedigree? When Diderot took to 
composing plays in the genre sérieux he startled French conventions by using 
middle-class characters and writing in prose. So in 1757 he sent to stage and 
press Le Fils naturel, ou les épreuves de la vertu. It had no success on the 
boards; it was acted twice in the provinces (1757), not till 1771 in Paris, and 
then, apparently, only once. But in its printed form it became a cause célébre. 

The story was interesting enough. The virtuous, prosperous bastard Dorval 
finds himself falling in love with Rosalie, the betrothed of his host, Clairville. He 
perceives that she returns his affection; he resolves to absent himself rather than 
ruin the nuptials of his friend. As he is about to leave he sees Clairville attacked 
by armed assailants; he fights them and saves his friend’s life. When he learns 
that Rosalie’s merchant father has lost his fortune and can give her no dowry, he 
secretly makes up her loss. The bankrupt merchant turns out to be Dorval’s 
father as well as Rosalie’s; she reconciles herself to being his sister; she marries 
Clairville; Dorval marries Clairville’s sister Constance, and the play ends with 
everyone bathed in tears of joy. This was Diderot’s contribution to what critics 
had already termed la comédie larmoyante—the drama of tears." 

What gave the play a place in French history was a series of dialogues 
published with it, and later entitled Entretiens sur Le Fils naturel. The tradition 
of the French theater was that serious (as distinguished from comic) drama 
should concern itself only with personages of the nobility, and should be written 
in verse. Diderot now expounded his view that serious drama should not be 
afraid to use bourgeois characters and occupations, and scenes from domestic 
life, presented with realism and in prose. He proposed to show that the phrase 
bourgeois gentilhomme (middle-class gentleman) was not the laughable 
contradiction-in-terms that Moliére had taken it to be, but a development of the 
new society in which the bourgeoisie was rising in wealth, status, and power. 
The dramatist, he argued, should present not so much studies in character as 
conditions of actual life—e.g., in the family, in the army, in politics, in the 
professions, even in industry. And as the middle classes were a chief repository 
of virtue in France, Diderot insisted that one function of the new drame (as he 
called it) should be “to inspire men with love of virtue and abhorrence of vice.” 
He branded a merely entertaining art as an idle-class luxury; every art should 
have a social function and use; and what better aim could the theater have than 
to make virtue charming? 

The play and its accompanying pronunciamento divided intellectual Paris into 
hostile camps. Palissot and other antiphilosophes ridiculed Diderot’s ideas. 


Fréron did not merely criticize the play as dull didacticism wet with sentiment 
and unreal virtue, but he showed, in successive issues of his Année littéraire, a 
suspicious similarity between the first half of Le Fils naturel and the comedy II 
vero amico (The True Friend) which Goldoni had staged at Venice in 1750. 
Diderot confessed: 


I took possession of it as if it were a piece of property belonging to me. Goldoni has not been 
more scrupulous. He laid hold of L’Avare [Moliére’s The Miser] without anyone taking it into his 
head to find that bad; and no one among us has dreamed of accusing Moliere or Corneille of 
plagiarism for having tacitly borrowed the idea of some play either from an Italian author or from 


the Spanish theater.®° 


Of course this was true of Comeille’s Le Cid and Moliére’s Le Festin de pierre 
(Don Juan). 

Encouraged by friends, defiant of his enemies, and amid the direst troubles of 
the Encyclopédie, Diderot wrote and published (1758) another play, Le Pére de 
famille, and added to it a provocative “Discours sur la poésie dramatique”—a 
title reminiscent of the one that Dryden had used for a similar essay ninety years 
before. The Family Father was produced in Toulouse and Marseilles in 1760, 
and at the Théatre-Frangais in Paris in February, 1761; there it ran for seven 
nights, which was considered a moderate success. Voltaire allowed 
performances of his tragedy Tancréde to be postponed to permit this run, and he 
wrote to his new rival: “Oh, my dear brother Diderot! I yield you my place with 
all my heart, and I should like to crown you with laurel.” Diderot replied: 
“Thank you, my dear master. I know how much you must have desired the 
success of your disciple, and I am touched by it. My affection and homage to the 
end of my life.”®* The play was successfully revived at the Théatre-Frangais in 
1769, and became a minor element in the triumph of the philosophes. 

The plot was partly autobiographical. The father is a loving reminiscence of 
Didier Diderot, except that he preaches far more than that good man had been 
reported to do. The son, Saint-Albin (a fond portrait of Denis Diderot), seeks 
parental permission to marry Sophie, a girl of the working class. The father 
consents to see her, likes her, but refuses to let his son marry so poor a lass. 
After five acts, and by a coincidence that has served a thousand dramas, the 
young lady turns out to be a daughter of excellent family; the father relents; all is 
well. Fréron could be pardoned for calling the plot melodramatic, mechanical, 
and absurd. One critic pointed out that this ode to virtue was dedicated to 
Grimm, who had shared a prostitute with Rousseau and was now the lover of 
Mme. d’Epinay, and that Diderot had named the heroine after his mistress 
Sophie Volland. Voltaire, while complimenting the author on the “tender and 


virtuous things” in the play, wrote to Mme. du Deffand: “Have you had Le Pere 
de famille read to you? Isn’t it ludicrous? In faith, our century is a poor one 
compared to that of Louis XIV.” 

Diderot, however, felt that the seventeenth-century French drama had been a 
thoroughly unnatural form—in its pompous, declamatory style, in its straitlaced 
unities of action, place, and time, and in its supine imitation of ancient classics 
rather than of living realities. His plays, unashamedly sentimental, were omens 
of the Romantic reaction against the intellectualism and emotional restraint of 
the classic age. Diderot’s influence was felt also in the increasing realism of 
scenic sets, in the historic veracity of the actors’ dress, in the nationalism of their 
delivery; and it shared with Voltaire’s campaign in clearing the French stage of 
spectators. “Every improvement in the art of production for the past 150 years,” 
said Gustave Lanson, “has sprung from Diderot”®’—except that scenery now 
tends to be more imaginative than realistic. Germany too responded to Diderot, 
whom Sainte-Beuve called “the most German of Frenchman.” Lessing translated 
Le Pere de famille and the dramatic discourses, and declared that “no more 
philosophical mind than Diderot’s has occupied itself with the theater since 
Aristotle.”® 

He had his say also on the histrionic art. In a challenging essay, Paradoxe sur 
le comédien (1778), he argued that to move an audience the actor must not 
surrender himself to the emotion he expresses, but must remain completely self- 
possessed. This, of course, flew in the face of Horace’s advice to poets, “Si vis 
me flere, primum tibi flendum est” (If you wish me to weep you must first weep 
yourself). No, said Diderot; the actor 


must have in himself an unmoved and disinterested onlooker. He must have penetration and no 
sensibility ... If the actor were full, really full, of feeling, how could he play the same part twice 
running with the same spirit and success? Full of fire at the first performance, he would be worn out, 
or cold as marble, at the third.... Fill the front of the theater with tearful creatures, but I will have 


none of them on the boards.®2 


(A counsel hardly followed by those who acted Diderot’s plays.) 

It was a paradox in Diderot himself, for in 1757 he had written: “Poets [and] 
actors ... feel intensely, and reflect little.”°° Now he reversed himself, perhaps 
after watching David Garrick, in Paris (1763, 1770), simulate diverse emotions 
in quick succession and at will. Or he might have found his paradox in Hamlet’s 
bidding to the players at Elsinore: “In the very torrent, tempest, and (as I may 
say) whirlwind of passion, acquire and beget a temperance that may give it 
smoothness.”*' Sir Henry Irving rejected Diderot’s analysis, but a modern critic 
believes that “it has remained to this day the most significant attempt to deal 


with the problem of acting.”** Actors may be emotional in life, but not on the 
stage. (Perhaps their self-control on the stage leads to their emotional release in 
life; hence many sins must be forgiven them.) They must study the indicated 
feeling in its causes, and express it in their gestures and speech, but they must 
“remember” it “in tranquillity.”*’ Diderot struck the balance in a letter to Mlle. 
Jodin: “An actor who has nothing but sense and judgment is cold; one who has 
nothing but verve and sensibility is mad.” 

Looking back upon this disorderly review of Diderot’s chaotic mind, we 
forgive his confusion in the literally magnanimous profusion of his ideas and the 
scope of his interests. Nothing human was alien to him except religion, and even 
there, as we have seen, he was not immune to religious feeling. It was 
characteristic of him to begin with mathematics and physics, and end with drama 
and music. He could not be a great scientist, being too impatient for research and 
experiment; he leaped too buoyantly to generalizations, but these were almost 
always illuminating. He knew enough about music to write a method of clavecin 
instruction and a treatise on harmony. He composed the most influential plays, 
and the best novels, of his time; in the short story he excelled all his 
contemporaries except Voltaire; and he surpassed Voltaire himself in giving to 
the short story that concentration of thought and action which determined the 
form into our own day. Addicted to conversation and trained in the salons, he 
developed the dialogue to a brilliance and vitality seldom equaled before or 
since. And he wrote philosophy not in a secret language for ivory towers, but as 
a living debate, on living themes, among men willingly caught in the stream of 
the world. 


VIII. DIDEROT 


Behind this kaleidoscopic mind was a man of many virtues and almost every 
fault, each taking its turn on the stage of his life. When Michel Vanloo painted 
him Diderot protested that the face in the picture showed only a fleeting part of 
him, merely one expression of but one mood. 


I had a hundred different expressions in a day, according to the mood that was on me. I was 
serene, sad, dreamy, tender, violent, passionate, eager. The outward signs of my many and varying 
states of mind chased one another so rapidly across my face that the painter’s eye caught a different 


me from moment to moment, and never got one right.° 


Gradually, however, those many faces merged into a composite mold, and left 
him the rugged physiognomy that we see in the portrait by Greuze: as somber as 


Caesar, worn out by his passionate encounters with an army of ideas and 
enemies, and by attempts to express in static words the fluent nuances of his yes- 
and-no’s. High brow receding on a half-bald head; large rustic ears and big bent 
nose, firm mouth and fighting chin, brown eyes heavy and sad, as if recalling 
unrecallable errors, or realizing the indestructibility of superstition, or noting the 
high birth rate of simplicity. Usually in public he wore a wig, but when he lost 
himself in the ecstasy of monologue he might remove it, play with it, or rest it on 
his lap. He was absorbed in being, and had no time for seeming. 

He yielded to no one in appreciation of his character. He admitted, “I get 
excited for a moment”; but “a moment later I am myself again, the frank, gentle, 
just, indulgent, honest, charitable, obliging man. Continue, if you please, this 
eulogy, for it isn’t complete. I haven’t said anything about my intelligence.” He 
doubted if any man alive was more honest than he, and he was sure that even the 
“pillars of the Church” would rely upon his word. “What beautiful souls yours, 
mine, and his are!” he wrote to his mistress, letting Grimm into the trinity. He 
spoke with rapture about his books and plays, confident of their immortality. He 
thought his morals excellent, and indeed he had only one mistress at a time. He 
spoke of himself as “the philosopher,” and acknowledged his likeness to 
Socrates. “What does it matter,” he asked, “whether I owe my estimable 
qualities to nature or experience, so long as they are solid, and vanity never 
spoils them?”*° 

Actually he had most of the virtues with which he credited himself. He was 
honest in the sense of candid, though he had done a deal of lying in his youth. 
There was no pose or affectation in him. He was gentle except in speech, where 
he was often wild and sometimes so coarse that Mme. Geoffrin had to call him to 
order and decency. He certainly had courage, for he continued to fight when so 
many friends deserted him, when even Voltaire advised him to quit. He was just, 
except to piety and Rousseau; we may see later that he did not sufficiently allow 
for Jean Jacques’ sensibility. He was unquestionably generous, always ready to 
aid those who appealed to him, and more lavish in praise of others than of 
himself. He spent many days substituting for Grimm in the Correspondance, or 
putting into effective shape the literary efforts of his friends. He helped a long 
succession of poor people with gifts out of his modest income. When a needy 
scribe showed him a satire on Diderot and asked him to revise it, saying that he 
needed bread, Diderot revised and improved it, and suggested that he dedicate it 
to the current Duc d’Orléans, “who does me the honor to hate me.” It was so 
done, and the Duke sent the young author twenty-five louis.°’ He was lenient in 
his criticisms of books and paintings (excepting Boucher’s), saying that he 
preferred to point to the good rather than belabor the bad.*® He was the most 


good-humored of the philosophes. Rousseau till 1758, and Grimm to the end, 
corroborated Diderot’s estimate of his own character. They spoke of him, said 
Mme. d’Epinay, with “the greatest veneration”; they admired his genius, but “his 
character was the object of their particular enthusiasm. M. Grimm says that he is 
the most perfect mortal he knows.”*? To such friends his faults were those of a 
child naively frank. They reckoned him profounder than Voltaire. 

He was assuredly richer than Voltaire in ideas, for there were no checks and 
balances in his constitution. He was more imaginative, less rational, more 
impetuous, never mature. “Diderot,” said Voltaire, “is too hot an oven; 
everything that is baked in it gets burned”;'°° even so, many things came out half 
baked. He was as keen as Rousseau in sensibility, as tender in his sentiments, as 
ready to weep over the loveliness of nature and the tragedies of life. He made his 
religieuse say, and it probably expressed himself, “For a tender soul the 
shedding of tears is a delicious condition.”'®' His visitors sometimes found him 
in tears—or in a rage—over a book. Perhaps his friendship with Rousseau was 
based upon a community of sentiment, the same exaltation of feeling, the same 
love of nature, the same romantic conception of genius as instinct, passion, and 
imagination, the same enthusiasm for the novels of Richardson. He longed to 
warn Clarissa against Lovelace, and when he read of cruel kings he could easily 
imagine himself “using a dagger with marvelous facility.”'° Voltaire + 
Rousseau = Diderot; neither of those two could forgive him for including them 
both while remaining unique and himself. 

His habits expressed the ambivalence of his qualities. He liked good food to 
the point of gourmandizing and gallstones, but he was alive to all the cultural 
offerings of his time. He hated and ridiculed travel,'®’ but he crossed Europe to 
slap the thighs of Catherine the Great. He wept over beautiful poetry, and 
indulged in coarse obscenity. He despised money, and talked of poverty as the 
inspiring friend of philosophers; but when his father died he went to Langres 
(1759) and was glad to get his third of the patrimony, so that by 1760 he had an 
income of four thousand livres per year. “I need a carriage,” he said, “a 
comfortable apartment [it was a duplex], fine linen, a perfumed woman, and I 
could easily put up with the other curses of our civilized state”; here the Voltaire 
in him checked and laughed at the Rousseau. 

His wife was too busy with frustrated motherhood and unperfumed 
housework to provide a fit and necessary audience for his proliferating ideas. 
Like Milton he cried out for divorce on grounds of intellectual incompatibility. 
Not allowed this, he did what the French still do—he took a mistress. There was, 
briefly, Mlle. Babuti, who became Mme. Greuze. Then Mme. de Puisieux, who 
held him for a decade. In 1755 he found just what he needed: a young woman 


who for eighteen years gave him love, fidelity, and understanding. Louise 
Henriette Volland (whom he re-christened Sophie because she seemed to him 
the soul of wisdom) was already thirty-eight when they first met—unmarried, 
plump, shortsighted; he described her as wearing spectacles on a rather “dried- 
up” face, and he had to scold her, now and then, for rivaling his appetite. But she 
had gathered books instead of lovers; she had read widely, even in politics and 
philosophy; she talked well, and listened better. Diderot found her legs too thick, 
but he was grateful for her ears, and loved her mind and heart. 


Ah, Grimm [he wrote], what a woman! How tender she is, how sweet, how honest, delicate, 
sensible! She reflects ... We don’t know any more than she does in customs, morals, feelings, in an 
infinity of important things. She has her judgment, views, ideas, her own way of thinking, formed 


according to reason, truth, and common sense; neither public opinion nor authorities, nor anything, 


can subjugate them, 104 


This could not all be infatuation, for the objective Dr. Tronchin saw in her “the 
soul of an eagle in a house of gauze”;'® that is, she loved fine clothes and 
intellectual flights. 

To her, through twenty years, Diderot wrote his finest letters, which remain 
among the literary treasures of the eighteenth century. He could write to her 
frankly about everything; he could send her his bawdy stories and his latest 
speculations; he would write to her as he would talk “if I were at your side, an 
arm on the back of your chair.”’”° In his relationship with her he realized, as 
never before, the part that feeling and sentiment can play in life. Now he could 
hardly believe in determinism; it seemed incredible that their complex exchange 
of devotion and ideas could be the physicochemical result of some primeval 
nebula. Sometimes, in such a mood, he could even speak of God. He told Sophie 
how, walking in the countryside with Grimm, he plucked a blade of wheat and 
fell into thought over the mystery of growth. “What are you doing?” asked 
Grimm. “I am listening.” “Who is talking to you?” “God.”!” 

After some twelve years of his liaison with Sophie Volland his love subsided, 
his letters grew shorter, his protestations of fidelity more forced. In 1769, aged 
fifty-seven, he succeeded his dead friend Damilaville as the lover of Mme. de 
Meaux, aged fifty-four. A year later a younger gallant displaced Diderot. 
Meanwhile Denis continued to assure Sophie of his “eternal love.” 

Through all the wanderings of his heart and mind his wife, Antoinette, bore 
with him faithfully, scolded him incontinently, and sought consolation in 
religion and cards. They quarreled almost daily, and time did not bridge the gap 
between the man with a thousand ideas and the woman with one God. When his 
friends came to visit him they never stopped to greet her. When she discovered 


his affair with Sophie she burst into a fury which seemed to him quite 
unproportioned to so common a diversion. For a while he had his meals served 
to him in his study. “She is beginning to feel the effects of this little divorce,” he 
wrote to Grimm. “The exhaustion of her funds, which is not distant, will bring 
reconciliation.”'!°® She fell sick, he relented, and tended her with grumbling care. 
She responded with such sweetness that he thought she must be dying; however, 
he described her illness jokingly in a letter to Sophie. When his friend Suard 
proposed to marry, Diderot advised him to drown himself instead. (Suard’s 
marriage was one of the happiest in that unhappy age.) 

Probably Diderot would have fled from his home had he not so loved his 
domestic comforts and his pretty daughter. Antoinette was forty-three when 
(1753) she bore her fourth child. As Marie Angélique grew up through all the 
charms of girlhood, Diderot concentrated all his tenderness upon her. He joined 
her in her games; we picture the topheavy philosopher playing hopscotch with 
her, and hide-and-seek, and blindman’s buff. “I was crazy about my little girl. 
What a lovely character! What a woman I could make of her if her mother would 
let me!” He took care to preach to her all the Christian virtues, and as she neared 
nubility he gave her explicit instructions on guarding herself against the wolves 
of Paris. What did their proposals mean? “They mean: ‘Mademoiselle, out of 
complacence for me, will you dishonor yourself, lose all social status, banish 
yourself from society, have yourself locked up in a convent, and make your 
father and mother die of grief?’”'®’ So, like any French father, he saved up 
money to provide her dowry, and negotiated with divers families to get her a 
husband in due time. He made the choice, Antoinette disapproved, Angélique 
approved, and was married (1772). Diderot wept at losing her, and wept still 
more when he saw her happiness in marriage. He helped the young couple 
generously, saying, “Isn’t it better to help them at a difficult moment than to wait 
until they no longer need anything?” The son-in-law became a successful 
manufacturer, whose descendants, after the restoration of the Bourbon monarchy 
(1814), became cautious conservatives. 

As Diderot matured through parentage he began to understand his father 
better, and to honor the code of morals that helped a man to bring up a good 
family. But much of the Bohemian remained in him. Though he loved his den, 
his old clothes and slippers, and liked to toast his toes before a fire, he absented 
himself from such felicity now and then, as when he spent a month with 
d’Holbach at Grandval. He still frequented the cafés, and was a familiar figure in 
some salons. Mme. Geoffrin loved him despite his rough speech, and in a burst 
of maternal affection she sent him a new desk, cozy armchairs of leather, a great 
clock of gold and bronze, and a luxurious dressing gown. He thanked her, and 


sadly let his old furniture be taken away; but he expressed tender regrets for his 
discarded robe de chambre: 


Why did I not keep it? It was just made for me, and I was made for it. It followed every fold in 
my body without inconveniencing me. It was picturesque and handsome. The new robe, stiff and 
starched, makes a mannequin of me. There was no call to which its good nature did not lend itself... 
If a book was covered with dust, one of its flaps was ready as a duster. When the ink on my pen was 
thick and would not flow, its side was ready. You could see, traced in long black stripes, the 
frequent services it had rendered me. These long stripes announced the man of letters, the writer, the 


toiler. At present I look like one of the idle rich; no one recognizes me.... I was absolute master of 


my old dressing gown; I have become the slave of the new one, !10 


He counted his friendships the chief solace and inspiration of his life. His 
association with Grimm was closer and more permanent than any of his loves. In 
1772, when they had known each other for twenty-two years, he wrote to him: 
“My tender, my only friend, you have always been, you will always be, my dear 
and only friend.”''! Yet there were times when he was keenly hurt by Grimm’s 
coldness and seeming indifference. The German exploited Diderot’s good 
nature, often delegating to him the writing of his Correspondance; Diderot 
substituted for him not only in reporting the Salon exhibitions but in reviewing 
the latest books; and sometimes he worked through the night to meet the 
deadline that Grimm had laid down.''* Grimm offered to pay him; Diderot 
refused to be paid. It is sad to relate that when (1773) Stanislas II Poniatowski, 
King of Poland, hearing that Diderot was planning to visit St. Petersburg, 
proposed to invite him to stop in Warsaw, Grimm advised the King that there 
would be no profit in making the philosopher’s acquaintance. “Instead of 
utilizing his time to share the glory of genius with Voltaire, Diderot wastes it 
writing scrap for these [Correspondance] sheets, or giving it away to all who are 
bold enough to ask for it. I dare say to your Majesty that he will die 
unknown.”!!? 

Probably Diderot’s happiest hours (aside from those he spent with Angélique) 
were when he took the floor at the dinners of d’Holbach or Mme. Geoffrin, and 
sailed forth rudderless on a stream of eloquence on any subject whatever. He 
was not at his best in polite gatherings where wit, rather than ideas, was in 
demand. Mme. Geoffrin herself was frightened by his enthusiasms, and her 
counsels of moderation and decency weighted his flights. But at the Baron’s 
table, where, as Hume was assured, “seventeen atheists” assembled, he could let 
himself go; and then (nearly all agreed) there was nothing so fascinating, so 
absorbing, in all the brilliant conversation of Paris. “He who has known Diderot 
only in his writings,” said Marmontel, “has not known him at all.... I have 
experienced few greater intellectual pleasures.”''* Henri Meister, who often 


heard him, described him in an apt comparison: 


When I recall Diderot, the immense variety of his ideas, the amazing multiplicity of his 
knowledge, the rapid flight, the warmth, the impetuous tumult of his imagination, all the charm and 
all the disorder of his conversation, I venture to liken his character to nature herself, exactly as he 
used to conceive her—rich, fertile, abounding in germs of every sort, gentle and fierce, simple and 
majestic, worthy and sublime, but without any dominating principle, without a master, and without a 


God 


Or hear a firsthand report on Diderot’s conversation, by Proteus himself: 


I seemed extraordinary to them, inspired, divine. Grimm hardly had eyes enough to see me, nor 
ears enough to hear me. Everybody was astonished. I myself felt a contentment within me that I 


can’t express. It was like a fire burning in my depths that seared my breast, spread over them, and 


set fire to them. It was an evening of enthusiasm, for which I was the hearth.!1° 


His contemporary reputation was greater among those who knew him than 
among those who had merely read his published works, which were chiefly the 
Encyclopédie and his plays; the best of them—La Religieuse, Jacques le 
fataliste, Le Réve d’Alembert, Le Neveu de Rameau—were still unprinted at his 
death. Partly for this reason, partly because of the radicalism of his ideas on 
religion and sex, he failed—and never tried—to win admission to the Academy. 
To his friends, however, he was le philosophe—the philosopher, leader of the 
rebel tribe. Rousseau, even after coming to hate him as a secret enemy, wrote in 
the Confessions: “At the distance of some centuries Diderot will seem a 
prodigious man. People will look from afar at that universal head with mingled 
admiration and astonishment, as we look today at the heads of Plato and 
Aristotle.”!"” 

Goethe, Schiller, Lessing were fascinated by Diderot’s writings; Stendhal, 
Balzac, Delacroix joined in the admiration; Comte rated him the supreme genius 
of that exciting age;''® Michelet called him “the true Prometheus,” and said that 
one could draw upon Diderot’s works for a hundred years and infinite riches 
would still be left.1? Or shall we hear Mme. Geoffrin, who knew him well but 
had not read his books? “He is a good and honest man,” she wrote, “but he is so 
wrongheaded, and is so badly balanced, that he sees and hears nothing as it is; he 
is always like a man who dreams, and who believes his dreams to be real.”!° 

He was good and bad, honest and dishonest, wrongheaded and intuitive, 
badly balanced and brilliantly creative, a dreamer, warrior, and seer, whose 
stature in history seems to grow as his time recedes, until today some think him 
“the most interesting and provocative figure of the French eighteenth century.”'*! 
Let us leave the matter there until we meet him again—face to face with an 


empress, and then in the rendezvous of the philosophes with death. 


I. The often quoted, often mangled lines, 


Et ses mains ourdiraient les entrailles du prétre 


Au défaut d’un cordon pour étrangler les rois®? 


—‘and his hands would twist the entrails of the priest for lack of a rope to strangle the kings”—were put 
by Diderot into the mouth of a fanatic in his play Les Eleuthéromanes, ou les furieux de la liberté (The 
Freedom Maniacs, or the Madmen of Liberty); they cannot be taken as Diderot’s view, for he explicitly 
condemned regicide: “Let the people never see royal blood flow for any cause whatever.” The lines could 
have had no influence on the fate of Louis XVI, for they were not published till 1795. 


II. Comédie and comédien meant drama and actor rather than comedy and comedian. Any play with a 
happy ending was called a comédie. 


CHAPTER XXI 
The Spreading Campaign 
1758-74 


I. HELVETIUS: 1715-71 


1. Development 


THE family was of Swiss-Germanic origin, like those virile stocks that make 
Bern and Zurich proud and prosperous today. One member, in Neuchatel, took 
the name Schweitzer—i.e., Swiss; another, who removed to the Netherlands, 
bore the name Helvetius—i.e., Swiss. This second branch moved to Paris about 
1680. There Jean Claude Adrien Helvétius became physician to Queen Marie 


Leszczynska. Of his twenty children the one who here concerns us was born 


January 26, 1715. Claude Adrien was reared in the odor of medicine, which left 
some trace in his philosophy. After studying under the Jesuits at the Collége 
Louis-le-Grand he was apprenticed to a tax collector. Soon he was rich; at the 
age of twenty-three he had an income of 360,000 livres per year.’ He was 
handsome, a good fencer, dancer, and shot, a favorite with courtiers and 
courtesans. He was appointed maitre d’hdotel—master of the household—to the 
Queen. He was thoroughly unprepared to become a philosopher—except of the 
kind that is too clever to write books. 

But in 1738 he met Voltaire, was awed by his mind and fame, and began to 
dream of authorship; would it not be a novel distinction to be at once a financier 
and a philosopher? He spent some time at Bordeaux as the guest of 
Montesquieu, and then in Burgundy with Buffon; these were formative 
influences. He became a close friend with another millionaire, Baron d’Holbach, 
the archmaterialist of the age. At the Baron’s dinners, and in the salon of Mme. 
de Graffigny, he met Diderot, Grimm, Rousseau, Duclos, Galiani, Marmontel, 
Turgot. He was transformed. 

In 1751 he made two fateful decisions. He abandoned his lucrative post as a 
farmer general of taxes, retired to a feudal estate at Voré-au-Perché, and devoted 
himself to writing a book that would move the world. In the same year, aged 
thirty-six, he married Anne Catherine de Ligniville d’Autricourt, a countess of 
the Holy Roman Empire, aged thirty-two, one of the most beautiful and 


accomplished women in France. He took her at once to Voré, for fear, said 
Grimm, that Paris would tarnish her. There—or was it in Paris?—Fontenelle, 
nearing one hundred, entered the dressing room of the lovely Countess and 
found her in almost complete dishabille. “Ah, madame” he cried, in gay retreat, 
“si je n’avais que quatre-vingts ans [if only I were but eighty years old]!”? 

The happy couple maintained also a house in Paris, and there Helvétius’ 
hospitality, graced by his wife’s charms, drew to them such intellectual lions as 
Diderot, d’Holbach, Fontenelle, Buffon, d’Alembert, Turgot, Galiani, Morellet, 
Condorcet, and Hume. “You should see,” said Marmontel, “how agreeable his 
home became for literary men.”’ At those dinners Helvétius tried to guide the 
conversation to the themes on which he planned to write; he invited criticism of 
his ideas, and showed himself a good listener; Morellet complained that 
Helvétius “was always composing his book in company.” 

After seven years of incubation the beloved volume came forth, July 15, 
1758, as De Il’Esprit (On Intelligence). To the surprise of the friends who had 
seen it in manuscript, it appeared with the precious “privilege of the King.” 
Malesherbes had delegated to Jean Pierre Tercier the task of censoring it; Tercier 
reported: “I have found nothing in it which in my judgment ought to prevent its 
publication.”° On August 6 the advocate general of the Paris Parlement branded 
the book a mass of heresies; on August 10 the Council of State revoked the 
privilege to print; soon Tercier was ousted from his lucrative posts. The amiable 
author protested that he had made no attack upon Christianity. “Of what impiety 
can they accuse me? I have in no part of this work denied the Trinity, or the 
divinity of Jesus, or the immortality of the soul, or the resurrection of the dead, 
or any other article of the papal creed; I have not therefore in any way attacked 
religion.”° Voltaire, fearing that Helvétius would be sent to the Bastille, advised 
him to travel. But Helvétius was too comfortable at home to sacrifice so much 
for a book. He issued a retraction in the form of a letter to a priest; and when the 
government declared this inadequate he signed an apology “so humiliating,” 
wrote Grimm, “that one would not have been astonished to see a man take 
refuge with the Hottentots rather than put his name to such avowals.”’ Mme. 
Helvétius came to Versailles to intercede for her husband; the government 
contented itself with ordering him to retire to his estate for two years. The 
penalty might have been more severe had not the King remembered that his own 
life had once been saved by Helvétius’ father, then physician to the Queen. On 
January 3, 1759, Pope Clement XIII condemned the book as scandalous and 
licentious; and in February it was publicly burned by order of the Parlement. We 
have seen how this “fuss over an omelet,” as Voltaire called it, shared with 
d’Alembert’s article on Geneva in leading to the suppression of the 


Encyclopédie. With all this advertising De |’Esprit became the most widely read 
of all the volumes that played a part in the campaign against Christianity. 
Twenty editions appeared in French within six months, and it was soon 
translated into English and German. Today only a few scholars know of it, and it 
is almost impossible to obtain. 

Helvétius published no more, but he continued to write. Leisurely but angrily 
he restated and amplified his views in the treatise De 17Hormme (On Man), 
which attacked priests as venal peddlers of hope and fear, perpetuators of 
ignorance, and murderers of thought. In these two books we find all the ideals of 
that ambitious time: liberty, equality, and fraternity: liberty of speech, press, 
assembly, and worship, equality for both sexes and all classes in educational 
opportunity and before the law, and an almost socialistic advocacy of the 
“welfare state” as a compensatory protection of the simple poor against the 
clever rich—all capped with a semireligious faith in the indefinite perfectibility 
of mankind. Here again, if we listen well, is the voice of the Revolution. 


2. Philosophy 


Like nearly all the philosophes, Helvétius begins with Locke: all ideas are 
derived from sensation, therefore from the experience of the individual. All 
mental states are combinations of sensations felt at present, or revived from the 
past through memory, or projected into the future through imagination. 
Judgment is the sensation of differences among sensations; and reason is a 
combination of judgments. 

Mind and soul are not the same: mind is an assemblage or sequence of mental 
states; soul is the sensitivity of the organism, the capacity to receive sensations. 
All sensation is physical, all soul is a power in matter. “All the phenomena of 
medicine and natural history evidently prove that this power ... begins with the 
formation of the bodily organs, lasts as long as they last, and is destroyed with 
their dissolution.”® Animals have souls. Man became superior to the beasts 
through the development of upright stature, which gradually turned his forefeet 
into hands capable of grasping (com-pre-hend-ing) and manipulating objects. 

Having begun with Locke, Helvétius proceeds with Hobbes. All action is 
desire responding to sensations present or recalled. Desire is the memory of the 
pleasure that attended certain sensations. Passion is a persisting desire, and 
varies in intensity according to the pain or pleasure remembered and expected. 
The passions often lead us into error because they fix our attention upon some 
particular part of an object or a situation, not allowing us to view it on every 


side.° (In this sense intelligence is the delay of reaction to allow wider perception 
and fuller response.) Nevertheless passions are to character what motion is to 
matter; they supply the drive, even the drive for knowledge. “The mental 
achievement of a person varies with the intensity of his passions. The man of 
genius is a man of strong passions; the stupid man is devoid of them.”'® The 
basic passion is love of power, and this is basic because it enlarges our ability to 
realize our desires. 

Up to this point Helvétius’ work deserved Voltaire’s description of it as an 
“omelet”—a mingling of ideas long current in the philosophical world. But now 
he advanced to his most distinctive propositions. Since all ideas come from the 
individual’s experiences, diversity in the ideas and character of individuals and 
nations depends upon differences in individual or national environment. All men 
at birth have an equal aptitude for understanding and judgment; there are no 
inborn superiorities of mind. “All are endowed with a strength and power of 
attention sufficient to raise them to the rank of illustrious men” if environment, 
education, and circumstance favor them; “the inequality of their capacity is 
always the effect of the difference of situation in which chance has placed 
them.”'' 


At the moment the child is delivered from the womb ... he enters life without ideas and without 
passions. The only one he feels is that of hunger. It is not in the cradle [not from heredity] that we 
received the passions of pride, avarice, ambition, the desire for esteem and glory. These factious 
passions, generated amid towns and cities, presuppose conventions and laws already established 
among men.... Such passions would be unknown to him who was carried by a storm, at the moment 


of his birth, to a desert waste, and, like Romulus, nourished by a wolf.... The love of glory is an 


acquisition, and therefore the effect of instruction. !* 


Even the genius is the product of environment—i.e., of experience plus 
circumstance. The genius adds the last step in an invention to many steps taken 


before him, and this final step is due to circumstance. “Every new idea is the gift 
of chance”—i.e., to “a series of effects of which we do not perceive the cause.”'? 


Whence proceeds the extreme inequality of understanding? Because nobody perceives precisely 
the same objects, nor is precisely in the same situation, nor has received the same education; and 
because chance, which presides over our instruction, does not conduct all men to mines equally rich 
and fruitful. It is therefore to education—taken in the fullest extent that we can give to this term, and 


in which the idea of chance is also included, that we are to refer the inequality of understanding. ' 


Probably this psychological analysis—especially generous in a millionaire— 
was derived from a political attitude. Conservatives stress the differences and 
influence of heredity, and the need for caution in changing institutions rooted in 
natural and native inequalities of ability and character. Reformers stress the 


differences and influence of environment, by which inequalities of ability, 
power, and wealth seem due to chance—to the accidents of birth and the 
privileges of condition rather than to innate merit; inequality can therefore be 
reduced by equalizing education and bettering the environment. Helvétius 
applies his theory of natural equality to races as well as to individuals: all races 
would have reached equal development if their environmental opportunities had 
been equal. Consequently national pride, like pride of person or class, has no 
warrant in reality. “The liberty of which the English are so proud ... is less the 
reward of their courage than the gift of fortune”—i.e., of the protective Channel 
and seas. (Internal liberty, other things equal, varies inversely as external 
danger.) 

Obviously, on these premises, the road of progress follows the improvement 
of education, society, and government. “Education is capable of effecting 
everything”; does it not teach the bear to dance?’ All progress, even in morals, 
depends upon the spread of knowledge and the training of intelligence; “destroy 
ignorance, and you will destroy all the seeds of moral evil.”'® To approach this 
goal the entire educational system of France must be rebuilt; it must be freed 
from the Church and assigned to the state; and it must be provided for all 
persons, of either sex and any age. The teaching of Latin and Greek must be 
replaced by education in science and technics, and new stress must be laid upon 
forming healthy bodies and “wise and virtuous minds.”!” 

Here Helvétius, while not denying any Christian dogma, enters upon a 
passionate plea for the curtailment of ecclesiastical power in France. He attacks 
the Church from a social rather than a theological standpoint. He denounces the 
Catholic glorification of celibacy and poverty, but rejoices that very few 
Christians take these ideas seriously; “a secret incredulity frequently opposes the 
pernicious effect of religious principles.”'® Catholic control of education, he 
charges, not only retards the technical advance of a nation by slighting science, 
but it enables the clergy to form the mind of the child to priestly domination.'® 


The desire of the clergy in all times has been to be powerful and opulent. By what method can it 
satisfy this desire? By selling hope and fear. The priests, wholesale dealers in these commodities, 
were sensible that this sale would be assured and lucrative.~? ... The power of the priest depends 
upon the superstitions and stupid credulity of the people. It is of little worth to him that they be 
learned; the less they know, the more docile they will be to his dictates.*! ... In every religion the 
first objective of the priests is to stifle the curiosity of men, to prevent the examination of every 
dogma whose absurdity is too palpable to be concealed.** ... Man is born ignorant, but he is not 
born a fool; and it is not without labor that he is made one. That he should be made such, and be 
able to extinguish in himself his natural light, much art and method must be employed; instruction 
must heap upon him error upon error.*? ... There is nothing which the sacerdotal power cannot 
execute by the aid of superstition. For by that it robs the magistrates of their authority and kings of 


their legitimate power; thereby it subdues the people, and acquires a power over them which is 
frequently superior to the laws; and thereby it finally corrupts the very principles of morality.74 


Helvétius adds eight chapters on toleration. 


Religious intolerance is the daughter of sacerdotal ambition and stupid credulity.*° ... If I believe 
my nurse and my tutor, every other religion is false, mine alone is the truth. But is it acknowledged 
as such by the universe? No: the earth still groans under the multitude of temples consecrated to 


error.°° ... What does the history of religions teach us? That they have everywhere lighted up the 


torch of intolerance, strewed the plains with corpses, imbrued the fields with blood, burned cities, 


27. Are not the Turks, whose religion is a religion of blood, more tolerant 


28 


and laid waste empires. 
than we? We see Christian churches at Constantinople, but there are no mosques in Paris. 
Toleration subjects the priest to the prince; intolerance subjects the prince to the priest.2? 


Helvétius is inclined to make one exception in favor of intolerance: 


There is one cause in which toleration can be detrimental to a people, and that is when it tolerates 
a religion that is intolerant, such as the Catholic. This religion, becoming the most powerful in a 
state, will always shed the blood of its stupid protectors.... Let not the insinuating manner of the 
Catholics impose upon the Protestants. The same priests who in Prussia regard intolerance as an 
abomination and an infraction of natural and divine law look on tolerance in France as a crime and a 
heresy. What renders the same man so different in different countries? His weakness in Prussia and 
his power in France. When we consider the conduct of Catholic Christians they at first, when feeble, 


appear to be lambs; but when strong they are tigers.°° 


Helvétius had a good word to say, now and then, for Christianity, especially for 
Protestantism. He was not an atheist, but he abhorred the Biblical conception of 
God as “resembling an Oriental tyrant, ... punishing slight faults with eternal 
torments.”*' He hoped for a “universal religion” which, under state control, 
would promote a “natural morality” free from rewards and punishments after 
death.*” He put human reason above all human claims to a divine revelation. “An 
honest man will always obey his reason in preference to revelation; for it is, he 
will say, more certain that God is the author of human reason ... than that he is 
the author of a particular book.”*? 

But are not supernatural beliefs, and a divine sanction, necessary to the 
efficacy of a moral code? Not at all, says Helvétius. 


It is not on religion ... but on legislation alone that the vices, the virtues, the power, and the 
felicity of the people depend.... Every crime not punished by the laws is daily committed; what 
stronger proof can there be of the inutility of religion? ... Whence arises the present security of 
Paris? From the devotion of its inhabitants? No, ... from the regularity and vigil of the police.... At 
what period did Constantinople become the sink of all the vices? At the very time the Christian 
religion was established.... The most Christian kings have not been the greatest monarchs. Few of 
them have displayed the virtues of Titus, Trajan, or Antoninus. What pious prince can be compared 


with these?°+ 

Hence it seemed to Helvétius that the task of philosophy was to devise and 
promote a morality independent of religious belief. From this point of view he 
wrote what one student has called “the most scientific examination of social 
ethics to appear from the pen of any philosophe.”* He was resolved neither to 
berate nor to idealize human nature; he would take it as he found it, with all its 
selfishness, and try to build upon it a natural ethic. By nature man is neither 
good nor bad; he is a creature trying to preserve himself in a world where every 
organism will sooner or later be eaten by another.’ The picture that Rousseau 
had recently given of primitive society seemed to Helvétius a jejune 
imagination; Hobbes was nearer the truth in describing the “state of nature” as a 
war of each against all.*” The terms good and bad, as applied to men, have sense 
only in society; all goodness is social virtue, and is a product of social training 
for social ends. 


Unhappy is the prince who confides in the original goodness of character. M. Rousseau supposes 
its existence, experience denies it; whoever consults this will learn that the child kills flies, beats his 
dog, strangles his sparrow—that the child ... has all the vices of the man. The man in power [freed 
from social restraints] is often unjust; the sturdy child is the same; when he is not checked by the 


presence of his mates he appropriates by force, like the man in power, the sweetmeat or plaything of 


his companion.”° 


Obviously, then, there is no innate moral sense; all judgments of right and 
wrong are developed during the experience of the individual from the teachings 
and compulsions of his family, his community, his government, and his church. 
When the individual is freed from these compulsions—as in absolute rule, war, 
or a crowd—he tends to revert to lawlessness and immorality; and in “most 
nations morality is now nothing more than a collection of the ... precepts 
dictated by the powerful to secure their authority and to be unjust with 
impunity.” But morality properly understood is “the science of the means 
invented by men to live together in the happiest manner.... If those in power do 
not oppose its progress, this science will advance in proportion as the people 
acquire new knowledge.” 

Helvétius is a frank hedonist: the goal of life is happiness here on earth, 
happiness is a continuity of pleasure, and all pleasure is basically sensual or 
physiological.” “The activity of the mind and the acquisition of knowledge” are 
the most permanently satisfying pleasures,*' but they too are fundamentally 
physical. Asceticism is foolish, sexual pleasure is quite legitimate if it injures no 
one. Virtue is not obedience to the laws of God, it is behavior that gives the 
greatest pleasure to the greatest number. Here Helvétius clearly formulates the 


utilitarian ethics already (1725) suggested by Hutcheson and later (1789) 
expounded by Bentham. 


To be virtuous it is necessary to unite nobleness of soul with an enlightened understanding. 
Whoever combines these gifts conducts himself by the compass of public utility. This utility is the 
principle of all human virtues, and the foundation of all legislation ... All laws should follow a 


single principle, the utility of the public—i.e., of the greatest number of the persons under the same 


government ... This principle contains all morality and legislation.** 


Nevertheless, in Helvétius’ view all actions, however moral and virtuous, are 
egoistic. They are not necessarily selfish; many actions are altruistic in the sense 
that they are intended to benefit others, sometimes at great cost to the agent; but 
even these actions are egoistic in the sense that they are motivated by the 
impulse to self-satisfaction; we are altruistic because, by instinct or training, we 
can take great pleasure in pleasing others; so the mother may sacrifice herself for 
her child, as the hero for his country. When we do good to others it is because 
we consciously or unconsciously remember with pleasure the returned love, or 
the social approval, that followed similar actions in the past; in this way certain 
altruistic deeds may become habitual, and we may feel discomfort or fear if we 
do not perform them. Religious asceticism or devotion may appear to be highly 
virtuous, but it is only a long-term investment in celestial securities. “If a hermit 
or a monk imposes upon himself the law of silence, flogs himself every night, 
lives on pulse and water, sleeps on straw, ... he thinks by virtue of emaciation to 
gain a fortune in heaven.”* If a cruel action is not condemned by the local 
community, these holy men will commit it without shame or recourse, as in 
burning heretics. Even friendship is egoistic: it is an exchange of services, if 
only of ears; where such exchange ceases, friendship fades; “nothing is more 
uncommon than a friendship of long standing.”*? “Ultimately it is always 
ourselves that we love in others.”“° 

Whereas La Rochefoucauld, in similarly reducing all motives to self-love, 
deplored it as a vice, Helvétius accepts it as a virtue insofar as it makes for self- 
preservation. In any case it is a universal fact of life; and “to be offended by the 
operations of self-love is to complain of the showers of spring, the heats of 
summer, ... the frosts of winter.”“’ It is precisely upon the universality of self- 
love that he proposes to establish a “scientific” morality. Education and 
legislation can mold character and habit into finding discomfort in unsocial 
actions, and pleasure in virtue—i.e., in action beneficial to the group. The 
philosopher should study human behavior and social needs with a view to 
discovering what forms of conduct are most beneficial to the largest number of 
people, and he should plead with educators and legislators to provide 


inducements and deterrents that, by appealing to self-love, will encourage social 
behavior. What benefits would accrue to mankind from such an entente between 
philosophers and kings! “The virtues and happiness of a people come not from 
the sanctity of their religion, but from the wisdom of their laws.” 

So, as the summit of his philosophy, Helvétius turned to study legislation and 
government. Politically he is the most radical of the philosophes. He does not 
share Voltaire’s faith in “enlightened despots”; such rulers would tend to 
suppress any opinions but their own, which might be mistaken and injurious. He 
quotes Frederick the Great as saying to the Berlin Academy, “Nothing is better 
than an arbitrary government under princes just, humane, and virtuous; but 
nothing is worse under the common race of kings.”“° A limited or constitutional 
monarchy like England’s is good; better is a federation of democratic republics 
pledged to united action against an aggressor.°° Theoretically aristocracy is 
unjust, since superior ability is a product of chance; but complete democracy is 
undesirable as long as the poor are uneducated and propertyless; consequently a 
wise legislator will aim to spread education and property. 

This millionaire financier deplores the concentration of wealth and its 
facilitation by a money economy. 


The almost universal unhappiness of men and nations arises from the imperfections of their laws, 
and the too unequal partition of their riches. There are in most kingdoms only two classes of 
citizens, one of which wants necessaries while the other riots in superfluities.°! ... If the corruption 
of the people in power is never more manifest than in the ages of the greatest luxury, it is because in 
those ages the riches of a nation are collected into the smallest number of hands.°* 


The replacement of land with money as the symbol and fulcrum of power 
engenders such a race for riches as disturbs all social stability, sharpens the class 
war, and leads to a ruinous inflation. 


In a nation gradually increasing in wealth and money—especially paper money—the cost of 
commodities and labor will continually rise.... As labor becomes very dear in a rich nation, that 
nation will import more from other nations than it will export to them. If all other factors remain the 


same, ... the money of the rich nation will insensibly pass to the poorer nation, which, becoming 


opulent in turn, will ruin itself in the same way.” 


Is there any escape from the concentration of wealth and the scramble for 
money? 


One would be to multiply the number of proprietors by making a new distribution of the land.... 
When a man’s lands exceed a certain number of acres, they should be taxed at a rate exceeding the 


rent.... Such a redistribution is made almost impossible in a money economy, ... [but] if wisely 


conceived it could be executed by continual and insensible alterations. °+ 


Diminish the riches of some, augment those of others, and put the poor in such a 
state of ease that they may by seven or eight hours per day abundantly provide 
for the wants of themselves and their families. Then a people will become as 
happy as the nature of man will allow.” 


3. Influence 


Here, in two books and one man, are almost all the ideas that made the French 
Revolution, and almost all the ideas that agitate nations today. No wonder 
educated Frenchmen, in the third quarter of the eighteenth century, ranked 
Helvétius as almost the equal of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot, and gave his 
first book such popularity and acclaim as was hardly accorded to any other 
volume of the age. “No book,” said Brunetiére, “has made more noise in its time, 
or spread abroad more ideas destined to make their way in the world.”°° Brissot 
reported in 1775 that “the system of Helvétius has the greatest vogue”; Turgot, 
while opposing it, complained that it was praised “with a kind of fury”; another 
described it as “found on every toilette table.”°’ All critics commended the 
clarity of its style, the force of its epigrams, and the evident humanitarianism of 
aman who, having everything, advocated a redistribution of wealth. 

However, the philosophes themselves criticized his “system” as based on 
erroneous conceptions. Voltaire defended the claims of heredity; all men are not 
at birth equal in potential excellence of mind and character; geniuses, he thought, 
are born, not made.” Diderot agreed with Voltaire. In a Réfutation de l’ouvrage 
d’Helvétius intitulé L’Homme (written in 1775, but not published till a hundred 
years later) he argued that sensations are transformed differently in different 
individuals by inherited differences in the structure of the brain.°° 


Man is not born blank. True, he is born without ideas and without directed passions; but from the 


first moment of his life he is endowed with a predisposition to conceive, compare, and retain some 


ideas with more relish than others; and with dominant tendencies later resulting in actual passions.°? 


Here Diderot, who had begun with Locke, turned back to Leibniz and held out a 
hand to Kant. The influence of environment and schooling, in Diderot’s view, is 
always limited by heredity. “We cannot give what nature has refused; perhaps 
we destroy what she gives.... Education improves her gifts.”°' He resented the 
reduction of intellectual delights to sensual pleasure, and joined in the general 
outcry against Helvétius’ notion that all altruism is egoism unconscious or 
concealed. 

Mme. du Deffand was one of the few who agreed on this point with 


Helvétius. “This man,” she said, “has revealed everybody’s secret [C’est un 
homme qui a dit le secret de tout le monde]”°®* Adam Smith, following his friend 
Hume, insisted that altruism was founded upon feelings of sympathy as innate as 
egoism; but in The Wealth of Nations he based his economic theory on the 
universality of self-love. Mme. Roland, in the ecstasies of the Revolution, was 
repelled by Helvétius. “I felt myself impelled by a generosity which he never 
recognized.... I confronted his theories with the great ... heroes that history has 
immortalized.” 

These problems cannot be solved in a paragraph. It seems clear that 
differences in hereditary or congenital constitution substantially affect the 
operation of environment and education; how else shall we explain the quite 
diverse character and development of brothers despite the similarity of origin 
and opportunities? And yet Helvétius was on the right track: within the limits 
decreed by heredity, immense changes can be effected in the behavior of 
individuals and groups by differences in environment, education, and legislation; 
how else shall we explain the emergence of man from barbarism to civilization? 
—Perhaps we should admit to Helvétius that no one consciously acts in a way 
more painful than its alternative. But certain social instincts—maternal love, 
gregariousness, love of approval—though they cannot rival the individualistic 
instincts in total force, are strong enough to generate altruistic actions before any 
conscious weighing of pleasure, pain, or result. Each of us is an ego, but some of 
us spread our egos to include our family, community, country, or mankind. In 
this sense the largest egos are the best. 

In any case many men were moved to thought and action by Helvétius’ ideas. 
It was probably under his influence that La Chalotais began his campaign to 
replace the schools of village priests, and the Jesuit colleges, with a system of 
education controlled by the state. The public schools of America go back to the 
proposals of Condorcet, who called himself a disciple of Helvétius.** Beccaria 
testified that the works of Helvétius inspired him to write his historic plea for the 
reform of penal law and policy. Bentham declared: “I owe to Helvétius’ De 
l’Esprit a great part of my ideas”—including the utilitarian principle of seeking 
in morality and in legislation the greatest happiness of the greatest number.® The 
National Convention of 1792 certified its sense of Helvétius’ influence on the 
Revolution by giving his daughters the title filles de la nation. William Godwin 
based his Enquiry concerning Political Justice (1793) upon the teachings of 
Helvétius; and Godwin’s wife, Mary Wollstonecraft, was led to compose her 
epochal Rights of Woman (1792) partly by Helvétius’ claim that the intellectual 
inequalities between the sexes were largely due to inequalities of education and 
opportunity.°° 


Many of Helvétius’ contemporaries contrasted his theory of universal egoism 
with the kindness of his character and the benevolence of his life. Marmontel 
wrote of him: “There could not be a better man; liberal and generous without 
ostentation, and beneficent from the goodness of his heart.”°’ Grimm, seldom 
lavish in praise, described Helvétius as a “true gentleman,” just, indulgent, free 
from all ill-humor, a good husband, a good father, a good friend, a good man.” 
True of himself were the words that Helvétius wrote in De l’Esprit: 


In order to love mankind we must expect little from them.... Every man, so long as his passions 
do not obscure his reason, will always be more indulgent in proportion as he is more enlightened.... 
If the great man is always the most indulgent, ... if he pours over the faults of others the lenient 
balm of pity, and is slow in discovering those faults, it is because the elevation of his mind will not 
permit him to expatiate upon the vices and follies of individual persons, but only upon those of 


mankind in general.°? 


At Voré and in Paris he lived with his wife and children an idyl of devotion 
and happiness. In 1764 he traveled in England and Germany, met Hume and 
Gibbon and Frederick the Great. In 1770 he shared in financing Pigalle’s statue 
of Voltaire. He died in 1771, with d’Holbach and other friends at his bedside. 
His widow, loving his memory, refused all suitors for her hand, including 
Benjamin Franklin. She survived her husband by twenty-nine years, passed 
through the Revolution safely, and died in 1800, aged eighty-one. 


II. AUXILIARIES 


A very swarm of minor philosophes, in the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century, joined in the attack upon Christianity. They labored with all the industry 
and enthusiasm of early Christians spreading the new Gospel, or of Spanish 
Christians expelling Moors. They poured forth a stream of tracts and treatises, 
and when their own profusion ebbed they translated all the antireligious 
literature they could find, from Lucretius to Hobbes. They devised a new 
calendar of saints and martyrs, canonizing Julian the Apostate and idolizing 
Pomponazzi, Bruno, Campanella, Vanini, Bayle, and other victims of 
persecution. They condemned the Jews not for charging interest on loans but for 
having begotten Christianity. They dethroned Jehovah as a monster of cruelty, a 
god of war, the first of the genocides. They laughed at original sin, and the God 
who had to send himself down to earth as his son, to be scourged and crucified 
to appease the anger of himself as Father piqued by a woman’s desire for apples 
or knowledge. They branded the Crusades as a land-grabbing, commerce- 
cornering expedition. They scorned the Middle Ages as all Dark Ages, and 


looked down upon the Gothic cathedrals as barbarous and grotesque. 
D’ Alembert noted about him “a certain exaltation of ideas,” a “fermentation,” a 
“general effervescence of minds, ... [which] with a kind of violence has swept 
along with it everything that stood in its way.””° 

There was Jacques André Naigeon, whom Sainte-Beuve described as “a 
fanatical beadle of atheism’”;’! he came to live and work with d’Holbach as 
translator and editor; together they published in ten years thirty books, large or 
small, original or imported, all against Christianity; “it is raining bombs in the 
house of the Lord,” said Diderot.’* There was Nicolas Boulanger, another friend 
of d’Holbach, who labored in the cause till his death (1759), and left behind him 
a manuscript entitled Antiquité dévoilée (Antiquity Unveiled). D’Holbach kept 
this in storage till 1765, when the chief minister was Choiseul, friendly to the 
philosophes; then he sent it to the press with a flaming introduction by Diderot. 
Religion, said Boulanger, arose through primitive man’s fears of floods and 
other apparently supernatural catastrophes; it was organized by priests and kings 
in a conspiracy to sanctify tyranny in return for tyrannical enforcement of 
orthodox belief; and mankind would never escape from that dark conspiracy 
except by following the light of reason in defiance of priests and kings.” 

More important was André Morellet, another Jesuit product, one more abbé 
wandering in rebel ranks. Born in 1727, he lived long enough to be described by 
Mme. Necker as “a bear” who nevertheless “had candor, probity, and a thousand 
good qualities, and enough religion to suspect that there may be a God, and 
sometimes to admit it to his friends, relying on their discretion not to reveal his 
credulity.””* Under Diderot’s tutelage he wrote some articles for the 
Encyclopédie. At d’Holbach’s dinners he displayed so mordant a wit that 
Voltaire called him the Abbé Mord-les—“the Reverend Mr. Bite-Them”; but 
Marmontel wrote that he had “profound ideas ... and a heart as upright as it is 
sound.”” In 1762 he published a Manuel des Inquisiteurs, composed of 
selections from the Directorium Inquisitorum of Nicolas Eymerico, who had 
zealously served as Grand Inquisitor from 1356 to 1399. Frenchmen had almost 
forgotten the Spanish Inquisition; Morellet refreshed their memory by merely 
quoting the procedures and penalties of that institution in its heyday. 
Malesherbes gave Morellet governmental permission to print the book, for, he 
said, the penal code of France was still practically identical with that of the 
Inquisitors.’”° Morellet could hardly believe it, but in the year that saw his book 
go to press Jean Calas was broken on the wheel by the Parlement of Toulouse. 

Of another abbé, Guillaume Raynal, the usually calm Grimm reported in his 
Correspondance for 1772: “Since Montesquieu’s Esprit des lots our literature 
perhaps has produced no monument that is worthier to pass to the remotest 


posterity, and to consecrate the progress of our enlightenment, than Raynal’s 
Philosophical and Political History of European Settlements and Commerce in 
the Two Indies.””’ Probably Grimm was especially well disposed to the author 
because it was Raynal who had inaugurated in 1753, and bequeathed to Grimm 
in 1755, the Correspondance littéraire which ever since had buttered Grimm’s 
bread; moreover, Grimm’s friend Diderot had had a hand in preparing Raynal’s 
immortal and now unopened book. Grimm’s judgment seemed confirmed by the 
immediate popularity of the Histoire philosophique et politique des 
établissements et du commerce des Européens dans les deux Indes, published in 
1772. Forty editions were sold out before 1789; there were uncounted pirated 
editions and translations; Franklin, Gibbon, and Robertson praised it; Toussaint 
L’Ouverture found in it the inspiration for his slave-liberating devotion and 
campaign (1791). An erudite critic thought it had more influence upon the 
French Revolution than even the Social Contract of Rousseau.” 

Raynal had entered Paris as a poor priest. A legend that reveals the gay mood 
of the rebels ascribed his escape from starvation to the fact that the Abbé Prévost 
had received twenty sous to say a Mass for a dead soul; that Prévost had paid the 
Abbé de Laporte fifteen sous to say it in his stead; and that Laporte had paid 
Raynal eight sous to say it in his stead.” Raynal was glad to eat at the tables of 
Helvétius and d’Holbach; he proved to be pleasant company, and seems to have 
secured the aid of several authors besides Diderot in collecting material, even in 
writing sections of his book. Rousseau, who-quarreled with all and sundry, 
found Raynal unquarrelable, and thanked him, in the Confessions, for 
unswerving friendship and financial aid.”° 

Raynal must have made money somehow, for he is said to have bribed the 
censor for permission to issue his book.*' Twenty years of labor had gone into its 
preparation. It detailed and denounced the greed, treachery, and violence of the 
Europeans in dealing with the natives of the East and West Indies, and it warned 
the white man of the terrible revenge that the colored races might take if ever 
they came to power.” It was the first French indictment of colonial exploitation; 
it was among the first books to stress the importance of commerce in 
determining modern history; it contributed, in passing, to the idealization of 
Indian natives, and to the cult of Chinese civilization by European liberals. 
Running through the diffuse volumes were the dominant themes of the 
Enlightenment: hatred of superstition and priestcraft, and resentment of state- 
and-Church tyranny over life and thought. Raynal passionately subscribed to the 
view that Catholicism was an imposture by which prelates and rulers had joined 
forces to support each other through myths, miracles, propaganda, oppression, 
and massacre. He appealed to the rulers of Europe to dissociate themselves from 


all ecclesiastical ties, to allow freedom of speech and publication, and to prepare 
the way for democratic government. He did not spare Protestantism; this too, he 
said, had been guilty of intolerance; and he described the fanaticism of the 
Puritans in New England, the “witch” persecution in Salem. 

Despite its long preparation, Raynal’s book was ultimately condemned to 
oblivion by its faults. Careless in its facts, it mistook legends for history, 
neglected dates, gave no references to authorities, confused its materials, and 
engaged (or allowed Diderot to engage) in oratorical effusions and emotional 
appeals hardly becoming in a work of history. But those were no times for calm 
impartiality; a book was a weapon, and could not be dulled by presenting 
opposed sides; literature was war. The French government so assumed; the 
Parlement of Paris ordered the book to be burned, and Raynal was ordered to 
leave France. He fled to the Netherlands, but thought it safe to return in 1784 
under the mildest of Bourbon kings. 

He was one of the few philosophes to see and survive the Revolution. He was 
shocked by its violence and its use of all the old machinery of intolerance. On 
May 31, 1791, aged seventy-eight, he addressed to the Constituent Assembly a 
letter warning it against excesses. “I have long dared to tell kings of their 
duties,” he wrote; “let me today tell the people of its errors.” He pointed out that 
the tyranny of the populace could be as cruel and unjust as the despotism of 
monarchs. He defended the right of the clergy to preach religion, so long as the 
opponents of priestcraft were left free to speak their minds; he protested against 
the laws enforcing a state religion, and against the outrages of the mob upon 
priests. Robespierre persuaded the Assembly to let the old man escape the 
guillotine, but Raynal’s property was confiscated by the government, and he 
died in destitution (1796) amid the triumphs and terrors of the Revolution. 


Ill. DDHOLBACH 
1. The Amiable Atheist 


The best-beloved of all the philosophes in Paris was a German, born (1723) at 
Edesheim in the episcopal principality of Speyer. He was baptized as Paul 
Heinrich Dietrich von Holbach, and was reared as a Roman Catholic. His 
grandfather had made a fortune by introducing ipecac from Holland to 
Versailles. At Leiden Paul studied science and learned English. After the Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) he settled in Paris, became a French subject, married 
into a family of financiers, and achieved nobility by investing 110,000 livres at 


five per cent in the “Company of Secretaries of the King.” He was called 
“Baron” by his circle because he owned an estate in Westphalia, which brought 
him sixty thousand livres per year. Altogether he had an annual income of 
200,000 livres—“a fortune,” said Morellet, “which no one has ever used more 
nobly, nor with greater benefit to science and art.”®’ He played Maecenas to 
Marivaux and other authors; he collected a large library, paintings, drawings, 
and natural-history specimens. 

His home became, as one wit put it, “the Café d’Europe”; his dinners and 
salon in Paris or at his country villa, Grandval, made him, in Horace Walpole’s 
phrase, the “maitre d’hétel of philosophy.” On Thursdays and Sundays Mme. 
d’Holbach prepared the table for twelve guests, not always the same, but most 
frequently the leaders of the anti-Christian war: Diderot, Helvétius, d’ Alembert, 
Raynal, Boulanger, Morellet, Saint-Lambert, Marmontel; sometimes Buffon, 
Turgot, and Quesnay. Rousseau came, too, but shuddered at the atheism 
bubbling around him. There Diderot was at his wildest, and the Abbé Galiani 
kept philosophy on the ground by puncturing theory with wit. The “Synagogue,” 
as the Baron called these gatherings, met at two o’clock, talked, ate, and talked 
till seven or eight; those were the days when conversation was unwritten 
literature, not a chaos of interruptions and trivialities. No topics were barred 
there; “that was the place,” said Morellet, “to hear the freest, most animated, and 
most instructive conversation that ever was ... in regard to philosophy, religion, 
and government; light pleasantries had no place there.... It was there, above all, 
that Diderot lighted our minds and warmed our souls.” Diderot himself 
reported to Mlle. Volland that they talked “of art, poetry, the philosophy of love, 
... the sentiment of immortality, of men, gods, and kings, of space and time, of 
death and life.”®’ “Sometimes,” said Marmontel, “I thought I heard the disciples 
of Pythagoras or Plato.”®° Or, 


when the fine weather came, we sometimes exchanged these dinners for philosophical walks ... 
along the banks of the Seine; the repast on those days was a large dinner of fish; and we went by 
turns to the places most celebrated for the supply of that article, commonly to St.-Cloud. We went 
down early in a boat, breathing the air of the river, and we returned in the evening through the Bois 


de Boulogne.®” 


D’Holbach’s salon became so famous that foreigners visiting Paris pulled 
wires to get an invitation. So, at divers times, came Hume, Sterne, Garrick, 
Horace Walpole, Franklin, Priestley, Adam Smith, Beccaria. They were 
somewhat disturbed by the number of atheists they found there; how many times 
have we heard the story (told by Diderot to Romilly) that when Hume doubted 
the actual existence of atheists, the Baron assured him, “Here you are at table 


with seventeen.”®* Gibbon related that the philosophes of Paris “laughed at the 
cautious skepticism of Hume, preached the tenets of atheism with the bigotry of 
dogmatists, and damned all believers with ridicule and contempt.” Priestley 
also reported that “all the philosophical persons to whom I was introduced at 
Paris [were] unbelievers in Christianity, and even professed atheists.”°° 
However, Morellet noted, “a goodly number of us were theists, and not ashamed 
of it; and we defended ourselves vigorously against the atheists, though we loved 
them for being such good company.””*! Walpole found d’Holbach’s “pigeon 
house of philosophers” offensive to his English taste. He was so disgusted by 
perceiving that Raynal knew more than he about English commerce and colonies 
that he pretended to be deaf. Hume’s own account was perhaps too 
accommodating: “The men of letters here [in Paris] are really very agreeable; all 
of them men of the world, living in entire, or almost entire, harmony among 
themselves, and quite irreproachable in their morals. It would give you great 
satisfaction to find that there is not a single deist among them.”” The evidence is 
rather confusing. 

But all agreed that the Baron and his wife were perfect hosts and lovable 
characters. Mme. d’Holbach, according to Grimm, lived only for her husband; 
once she had welcomed and nourished his guests, she retired to a corner with her 
knitting and took no further part in the conversation.*’ She died in 1754, in the 
prime of her life; for a time d’Holbach remained “in a state of utter despair.” 
Two years later he married her sister, who proved equally devoted. He was so 
unassuming in his manners, so amiable in argument, so secret in his 
beneficence,”’ that hardly anyone suspected him of writing so powerful a defense 
of atheism as the Systéme de la nature. “I never saw a man more simply simple,” 
said his salonniére rival, Mme. Geoffrin.*° Rousseau, who learned to hate nearly 
all the philosophes, retained such admiration for d’Holbach’s character that he 
used him as a model for the virtuous agnostic Wolmar in La Nouvelle Heloise. 
Grimm, who analyzed everyone but Rousseau with calm objectivity, wrote: 


It was natural for Baron d’Holbach to believe in the empire of reason, for his passions (and we 
always judge others by ourselves) were such as in all cases to give the ascendancy to virtue and 
correct principles. It was impossible for him to hate anyone; yet he could not, without an effort, 
dissemble his professed horror of priests.... Whenever he spoke of these his naturally good temper 


forsook him.2” 


So d’Holbach warmly supported the Encyclopédie, contributed money and 
articles to it, and gave Diderot comfort and courage when even d’Alembert and 
Voltaire were deserting the enterprise. His articles were mostly on natural 
science, for in that field the Baron was probably the best-informed of all the 


philosophes. “T have never met with a man more leared,” wrote Grimm in 1789, 
“and I have never seen anyone who cared so little to pass for learned in the eyes 
of the world.”*’ He translated many scientific treatises from the German, aided 
by Naigeon. For this work he was made a member of the academies of Berlin 
and St. Petersburg. He never sought admission to the French Academy. 

Fascinated by science, and expecting from it a rapid betterment of human life, 
d’Holbach looked with unrelenting hostility upon the Church, whose control of 
education seemed to bar the way to the development of scientific knowledge. He 
lost no chance of attacking the clergy. He wrote the articles “Prétres” and 
“Théocratie” for the Encyclopédie. From 1766 onward he organized with 
Naigeon a veritable factory of anti-Christian literature. In quick succession 
appeared Le Tableau des saints, De |’ Imposture sacerdotale, Prétres démasqués, 
De la Cruauté religieuse, L’Enfer détruit; here was a new apostle of glad tidings 
—hell had been destroyed. 

In 1761 there issued from what some called “this laboratory of atheism” a 
volume entitled Christianisme dévoilé (Christianity Exposed), written chiefly by 
d’Holbach but ascribed on the title page to “the late M. Boulanger.” For selling 
this book a peddler was branded and sent to the galleys for five years; for buying 
and reselling it a boy was branded and sent to the galleys for nine years.*° It was 
a frontal assault upon the alliance of Church and state, and quite anticipated 
Marx’s description of religion as the “opium of the people.” 


Religion is the art of intoxicating men with enthusiasm [this word in the eighteenth century 
meant religious fervor], to prevent them from dealing with the evils with which their governors 
oppress them.... The art of reigning has become nothing more than that of profiting from the errors 
and abjection of mind and soul into which superstition has plunged the nations.... By means of 
threatening men with invisible powers, they [Church and state] force them to suffer in silence the 


miseries with which visible powers afflict them. They are made to hope that if they agree to being 
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unhappy in this world, they will be happy in the next. 
D’Holbach thought this union of Church and state the fundamental evil in 
France. “It is as a citizen that I attack religion, because it seems to me harmful to 
the happiness of the state, hostile to the mind of man, and contrary to sound 
morality.”!°' 


Instead of morality the Christian is taught the miraculous fables and inconceivable dogmas of a 
religion thoroughly hostile to right reason. From his very first step in his studies he is taught to 
distrust the evidence of his senses, to subdue his reason, ... and to rely blindly on the authority of his 
master.... Those who have shaken themselves free from these notions find themselves powerless 


against errors sucked in with their mother’s milk.104 


To rest morality upon religious beliefs, d’Holbach argued, is a risky procedure, 


for such beliefs are subject to change, and their fall may damage the moral code 
allied with them. 


Everyone who has discovered the weakness or falsity of the evidence upon which his religion is 
based ... will be tempted to believe that the morality is as chimerical as the religion it is founded on. 
... That is how it is that the words infidel and libertine have become synonymous. There would be 
no such disadvantage if a natural morality were taught instead of a theological. Instead of 
prohibiting debauchery, crime, and vice because God and religion forbid them, we ought to say that 
all excess is harmful to man’s conservation, makes him despicable in the eyes of society, is 


forbidden by reason, ... and is forbidden by nature, which wants him to work for his lasting 


happiness. as 


It is hard to understand how a man so burdened with money should have 
found time or urge to write so many books. In 1767 he sent forth a Théologie 
portative earnestly making fun of Christian doctrines and reducing all theology 
to the ecclesiastical will to power. In 1768 he published La Contagion sacrée, ou 
histoire naturelle de la superstition, ostensibly translated “from the English of 
Jean Trenchard”; and in the same year he issued Lettres a Eugénie, ou 
préservatif contre les préjugés, which pretended to be by an Epicurean 
philosopher in Sceaux. In 1769 came an Essai sur les préjugés, par M. du 
Marsais, explaining that the only cure for the evils of religion was the spread of 
education and philosophy. And in 1770 the busy Baron published his chef- 
d’oeuvre, the most powerful single volume issued in the campaign against 
Christianity. 


2. The System of Nature 


Systéme de la nature, ou des lois du monde physique et du monde moral was 
printed professedly in London, actually in Amsterdam, in two large volumes, 
and bore, as the name of the author, “M. Mirabaud.” This man, now ten years 
dead, had been secretary to the French Academy. An introduction gave a sketch 
of his life and works. No one believed that the good and exemplary Mirabaud 
had written so scandalous a book. 

The quadrennial Assembly of the Clergy (1770), after voting a grant of 
money to the King, appealed to him to suppress the anti-Christian literature that 
was circulating in France. Louis XV ordered his prosecutor to act at once. The 
Parlement of Paris condemned seven books, among them d’Holbach’s 
Christianisme dévoilé and the Systéme de la nature, as “impious, blasphemous, 
and seditious, tending to destroy all idea of divinity, to rouse the people to revolt 
against religion and government, to overthrow all the principles of public 


security and morality, and to turn subjects away from obedience to their 
sovereign.” The books were to be burned, the authors were to be arrested and 
severely punished. Morellet tells us that ten men knew that d’Holbach was the 
author, and that they kept the secret for twenty years. The “Synagogue” 
continued its meetings, and to some of them Mme. d’Holbach invited Canon 
Bergier, who had just received a pension from the clergy for his scholarly 
articles defending the Catholic Church. Many suspected Diderot of having 
written parts of the book. It was, as a whole, too orderly and solemn to have 
come from his pen, but he may have contributed the flowery apostrophe to 
Nature at the end. In any case, Diderot felt unsafe in Paris, and thought it wise to 
visit Langres. 

The Systeme, smuggled in from Holland, was bought eagerly by a wide 
public, including, says Voltaire, “scholars, the ignorant, and women.”'” Diderot 
was delighted with it. “What I like,” he said, “is a philosophy clear, definite, and 
frank, such as you have in the System of Nature. The author is not an atheist on 
one page and a deist on another. His philosophy is all of one piece”’”—quite 
unlike Diderot’s. What he really liked was that d’Holbach was an atheist on 
every page. And yet the book was infused with an almost religious devotion to 
the happiness of mankind. D’Holbach, seeing so much misery in a world ruled 
by kings and priests, concluded that men would be happier if they turned their 
backs upon priests and kings, and followed scientists and philosophers. The 
opening sentences of the book announce its spirit and theme: 


The source of man’s unhappiness is his ignorance of nature. The pertinacity with which he clings 
to blind opinions imbibed in his infancy, ... [and] the consequent prejudice that warps his mind, ... 
appear to doom him to continual error.... He takes the tone of his ideas on the authority of others, 
who are themselves in error, or who have an interest in deceiving him. To remove this Cimmerian 
darkness, ... to guide him out of this Cretan labyrinth, requires the clue of Ariadne, with all the love 
she could bestow on Theseus.... It exacts a most undaunted courage, ... a persevering resolution. ... 

The most important of our duties, then, is to seek means by which we may destroy delusions that 
can never do more than mislead us. The remedies for these evils must be sought in Nature herself. It 
is only in the abundance of her resources that we can rationally expect to find antidotes to the 
mischief brought upon us by an ill-directed, an overpowering enthusiasm. It is time these remedies 
were sought; it is time to look the evil boldly in the face, to examine its foundations, to scrutinize its 
superstructure. Reason, with its faithful guide experience, must attack in their entrenchments those 
prejudices of which the human race has been too long the victim. ... 

Let us try to inspire man with courage, with respect for his reason, with an inextinguishable love 
for truth, to the end that he may learn to consult his experience, and no longer be the dupe of an 
imagination led astray by authority; ... that he may learn to found his morals on his nature, on his 


wants, on the real advantage of society; that he may dare to love himself; that he may become a 


virtuous and rational being, in which case he cannot fail to be happy.106 


Having so stated his program, d’Holbach proceeds systematically to reject all 


supernatural beings and considerations; to accept nature with all its beauty, 
cruelty, limitation, and possibilities; to reduce all reality to matter and motion; 
and to build upon this materialistic basis a system of morality which he hopes 
would be capable of transforming savages into citizens, of forming individual 
character and social order, and of giving a reasonable happiness even to a life 
inevitably destined to death. 

He begins and ends with nature, but he disclaims any attempt to personify it; 
he defines it as “the great whole that results from the assemblage of matter under 
its various combinations”; it is d’Holbach’s affectionate name for the universe. 
Matter he defines cautiously as “in general all that affects our senses in any 
fashion whatever.” 


Everything in the universe is in motion; the essence of matter is to act; if we consider it 
attentively, we shall discover that no particle of it enjoys absolute repose.... All that appears to us to 
be at rest does not remain even for one instant in the same state. All beings are continually breeding, 


increasing, decreasing, and dispersing.... The hardest stones, by degrees, give way to the touch of 
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air. 


The whole offers to our contemplation “nothing but an immense, uninterrupted 
succession of causes and effects.”’°* The more our knowledge grows, the more 
overwhelming is the evidence that the universe acts only through natural causes. 
It may be difficult to understand how “inanimate matter can pass into life,” but it 
is even more difficult to believe that life is a special creation of some mysterious 
entity external to the material universe. It is difficult to understand how matter 
can come to feel, but other properties of matter, like “gravity, magnetism, 
elasticity, electricity,” are “not less inexplicable than feeling.” 

Man too is “a being purely physical,” subject to the same laws that govern the 
rest of the world. How could a physical body and an immaterial mind act upon 
each other? The “soul” is merely the total organization and activity of the body, 
and can have no separate existence. “To say that the soul will feel, think, enjoy, 
and suffer after the death of the body is to pretend that a clock shivered into a 
thousand pieces will continue to strike the hour ... and mark the progress of 
time.”'!° The conception of mind and soul as immaterial entities has retarded our 
treatment of mental diseases; when we consider mind as a function of the body 
we enable medical science to cure many mental disorders by attacking their 
physical causes.'''! 

Being a function of the body, mind is subject to the universal rule of natural 
causes and effects. Chapter XI of the Systéme is the most eloquent defense of 
determinism in all the range of French philosophy: 


Man’s life is a line that nature commands him to describe upon the surface of the earth, without 
his being able to swerve from it even for an instant. He is born without his consent; his organization 
in no wise depends upon himself; his ideas come to him involuntarily; his habits are in the power of 
those who cause him to contract them. He is unceasingly modified by causes, visible or concealed, 
over which he has no control, which necessarily regulate his mode of existence, give a color to his 


thinking, and determine his manner of acting. He is good or bad, happy or miserable, wise or 


foolish, reasonable or irrational, without his will counting for anything in these various states, 


This determinism seems to imply fatalism, and d’Holbach, unlike most 
determinists, frankly accepts the implication. The condition of the universe at 
any moment is determined by its condition at the preceding moment, and this 
was determined by its predecessor, and so on as far in the past as you like, so 
that any moment in the history of the universe may be taken as determining all 
later moments, as far in the future as you like. This apparent subjection of man— 
of every genius or saint in every conception or prayer—to some primeval gas 
does not deter d’Holbach; he accepts his fate with stoic pride: 


Man is the work of Nature; he exists in Nature; he is submitted to her laws. He cannot deliver 
himself from them, nor can he step beyond them, even in thought.... Instead, therefore, of seeking 
outside the world.... for beings who can procure him a happiness denied him by Nature, let man 
study this Nature, let him learn her laws, contemplate her forces, observe the immutable rules by 
which she acts; let him apply these discoveries to his own felicity, and submit in silence to her 
mandates, which nothing can alter; let him cheerfully consent to ignore causes hidden from him by 
an impenetrable veil; let him without murmuring yield to the decrees of a universal necessity which 


can never be brought within his comprehension, nor ever emancipate him from those laws that are 


imposed upon him by his essence. !!4 


Does this fatalism warrant us in concluding that there is no use in our trying 
to avoid evil, dishonor, sickness, or death, and that we may as well cease all 
effort, all ambition or aspiration, and let events take their course? D’Holbach 
replies that even here we have no choice: heredity and environment have already 
determined whether we shall subside into apathy or respond actively to the needs 
and challenges of life. And he anticipates the objection that determinism, by 
appearing to excuse crime, may increase it. Determinism does not suggest that 
crime should not be punished; on the contrary it will lead the legislator, the 
teacher, and public opinion to provide, by laws or morals, better deterrents to 
crime and more inducements to social behavior; these deterrents and 
inducements will enter into the environmental factors molding the conduct of 
men. But determinism does warrant us in considering crime, and all unsocial 
behavior, as a mental imbalance due to heredity, environment, or circumstance; 
therefore we must deal with such behavior as we treat disease; we must abandon 
the use of torture and extreme penalties, for these increase the opposition 
between the individual and society, and accustom people to violence and cruelty 


rather than deter them from crime. 

In this philosophy, of course, there is no room for God. D’Holbach’s 
unflagging antipathy, not only to theism but to deism and pantheism as well, led 
his contemporaries to call him “the personal enemy of the Al-mighty.”'' “If we 
go back to the beginning we can always find that ignorance and fear have 
created gods; fancy, enthusiasm, or deceit has adorned or disfigured them; 
weakness worships them, credulity keeps them alive, custom respects them, 
tyranny supports them to ... serve its own ends.”''® He raises against theism all 
the old arguments, and grows as hot as Helvétius against the Biblical conception 
of God.'!’ The majestic order and regularity of the universe do not suggest to 
him any supreme intelligence; they are due to natural causes operating 
mechanically, and require no attribution to a deity who would himself be more 
inexplicable than the world. Order and disorder, like good and evil, beauty and 
ugliness, are subjective conceptions, derived from the pleasure or displeasure 
that our perceptions give us; but man is not “the measure of all things”; his 
satisfactions are no objective standard to apply to the universe; Nature proceeds 
without regard to what we, from our infinitesimal point in space, consider good 
or bad, ugly or beautiful. From the point of view of the whole “there is no such 
thing as real evil. Insects find a safe retreat in the ruins of the palace that crushes 
men in its fall.”!’® We must learn to regard Nature, with her sublimities and 
catastrophes, as imperturbably neutral. 


All that has been said in the course of this work proves clearly that everything is necessary, that 
everything is always in order relative to Nature, where all beings do nothing more than follow the 
laws that are imposed on their respective classes.... Nature distributes with the same hand that 
which is called order and that which is called disorder, that which is called pleasure and that which 
is called pain; in short she diffuses, by the necessity of her existence, both evil and good.... Let not 
man, therefore, either praise her bounty or tax her with malice; let him not imagine that his 
vociferations or supplications can ever arrest her colossal power, always acting after immutable 
laws.... When he suffers let him not seek a remedy by recurring to chimeras that his own 
distempered imagination has created; let him draw from the stores of Nature the remedies which she 
offers for the evils she brings upon him; let him search in her bosom for those salutary productions 


to which she has given birth.1!9 


D’Holbach comes close to reintroducing God in the form of Nature. After 
vowing not to personify it he tends to deify her, speaks of her omnipotence, her 
will, her plan, her bounty; he thinks of her as man’s best guide, and lets Diderot 
(?) write a sophomoric apostrophe to her as the concluding paragraph of a 
powerful book: “O Nature, sovereign of all beings! and ye, her adorable 
daughters, Virtue, Reason, and Truth, remain forever our only divinities! It is to 
you that belong the praises of the human race; to you appertains the homage of 


the earth,” and so on. Such pantheistic piety is hardly in key with d’Holbach’s 
view of nature as handing out good and evil impartially: “Winds, tempests, 
hurricanes, volcanoes, wars, plagues, famine, diseases, death are as necessary to 
her eternal march as the [not everywhere! ] beneficent heat of the sun.”'*° We are 
reminded of Calvin’s God, stingy with heaven and lavish of hell. 

In his characteristic mood d’Holbach repudiates not only the idea of God but 
the very word. “The words God and create. . . ought to be banished from the 
language of all those who desire to speak to be understood. These are abstract 
words, invented by ignorance; they are only calculated to satisfy men lacking in 
experience, men too idle or too timid to study nature and its ways.”’?' He rejects 
deism as a compromise with superstition,'’** and makes a veritable religion of 
atheism: 


The friend of mankind cannot be a friend of God, who at all times has been a real scourge to the 
earth. The apostle of nature will not be the instrument of deceitful chimeras, by which the world is 
made an abode of illusions; the adorer of truth will not compromise with falsehood.... He knows 
that the happiness of the human race imperiously exacts that the dark, unsteady edifice of 
superstition shall be razed to its foundations, in order to elevate on its ruins a temple to nature 
suitable to peace—a fane sacred to virtue.... If his efforts should be in vain; if he cannot inspire with 
courage beings too much accustomed to tremble, he will at least applaud himself for having dared 
the attempt. Nevertheless he will not judge his efforts fruitless if he has been able to make only a 
single mortal happy, if his principles have calmed the transports of one honest mind.... At least he 
will have the advantage of having banished from his own mind the importunate terror of 
superstition, ... of having trodden underfoot those chimeras with which the unfortunate are 
tormented. Thus, escaped from the peril of the storm, he will calmly contemplate, from the summit 


of his rock, those tremendous hurricanes which superstition excites; and he will hold forth a 


succoring hand to those who shall be willing to accept i 


3. Morals and the State 


But is atheism compatible with popular morality? Can the powerful egoistic 
impulses of common men be controlled by a moral code shorn of all religious 
devotion and support? D’Holbach faced this question in the Systéme de la 
nature, and returned to it in 1776 with a three-volume Morale universelle. First 
of all, he doubts if religion, all in all, has made for morality: 


In spite of a hell so horrid even in description, what crowds of abandoned criminals fill our cities! 
... Are condemned thieves and murderers either atheists or skeptics? Those wretches believe in a 
God ... Does the most religious father, in advising his son, speak to him of a vindictive God? ... His 


constitution destroyed by debauchery, his fortune ruined by gambling, the contempt of society— 


these are the motives that the father employs.!*4 


And even supposing that religion sometimes helps morality, does this balance 


the harm that religion causes? 


Against one timid man whom this idea [of hell] restrains, there are thousands upon whom it 
operates to no effect; there are millions whom it makes irrational, whom it turns into savage 


persecutors, whom it converts into wicked ... fanatics; there are millions whose minds it disturbs, 


and whom it diverts from their duty to society.!2° 


And consider the hypocrisy forced upon skeptics by the social pressure of 
religion: 


Those who wish to form an idea of the shackles imposed by theology upon the genius of 
philosophers born under the “Christian Dispensation,” let them read the metaphysical romances of 


Leibniz, Descartes, Malebranche, Cudworth, etc., and coolly examine the ingenious but rhapsodical 


systems entitled “the pre-established harmony” of “occasional causes.” 126 


Moreover, by concentrating human thought upon individual salvation in another 
world, Christianity deadened civic feeling in this one, leaving men insensitive to 
the misery of their fellows, and to the injustices committed by oppressive groups 
and governments. 

D’Holbach rejects the Christian-Voltairean idea that man is born with a sense 
of right and wrong. Conscience is the voice not of God but of the policeman; it is 
the deposit of a thousand exhortations, commands, and reproofs falling upon the 
individual in his growth. “We may define conscience as our knowledge of the 
effects which our actions produce upon our fellow men, and, in reaction, upon 
ourselves.”!’” Such conscience can be a false guide, for it may have been formed 
by a slanted education, by misunderstood experience, by erroneous reasoning, or 
by a corrupt public opinion. There is no vice or crime that cannot be made to 
seem a virtue by indoctrination or evil example; so adultery, however forbidden 
by religion, has become a proud achievement, sycophancy is de rigueur at court, 
rape and rapine, among soldiers, are considered legitimate rewards of risking life 
and limb. “We see rich men who suffer no pricks of conscience over wealth 
acquired at the expense of their fellow citizens,” and “zealots whose conscience, 
blinded by false ideas, ... urges them to exterminate without remorse those who 
have different opinions than their own.” The best that we can hope for is a 
conscience formed by a better education, by an acquired habit of looking 
forward to the effects of our actions upon others and ourselves, and by a 
healthier public opinion which an intelligent individual will hesitate to offend.'® 

D’Holbach agrees with Christianity that man is by nature inclined to “sin”’— 
i.e., to behavior injurious to the group; but he rejects as ridiculous the notion that 
this “sinful nature” is an inheritance from the “sin of our first parents.” He 
accepts egoism as fundamental in human conduct, and, like Helvétius, he 


proposes to found his moral code upon it by making social behavior 
advantageous to the individual. “Morals would be a vain science if it did not 
incontestably prove to man that his interest consists in being virtuous.”'!*° 
Something can be achieved by an education that explains the dependence of 
individual welfare upon the welfare of the group, and a considerable degree of 
“altruism” can be evoked by appealing to the natural desire for social approval, 
distinction, and rewards. So d’Holbach formulates his ethic as “the Code of 
Nature”: 


Live for yourself and your fellow creature. I [Nature] approve of your pleasures while they injure 
neither you nor others, whom I have rendered necessary to your happiness.... Be just, since justice 
supports the human race. Be good, since your goodness will attract every heart to you. Be indulgent, 
since you live among beings weak like yourself. Be modest, as your pride will hurt the self-love of 
everyone around you. Pardon injuries, do good to him who injures you, that you may ... gain his 


friendship. Be moderate, temperate, and chaste, since lechery, intemperance, and excess will destroy 


you and make you contemptible. !°° 


If government cared more actively for the health, protection, and education of 
the people, there would be far less crime;'*' when one has much to lose he does 
not readily risk it in unsocial conduct. If education trained pupils to reason, 
instead of frightening them with irrational beliefs that soon lose their force, men 
would be morally improved by increased ability to apply experience to action, 
foreseeing, in the light of the past, the future effects of present deeds. In the long 
run intelligence is the highest virtue, and such virtue is the best road to 
happiness. 

In Systéme de la nature, Systéme social (1772, three volumes), Politique 
naturelle (1772, two volumes), and Ethocratie (1776) the indefatigable 
millionaire took up the problems of society and government. In these books the 
attack passes from the Church to the state. D’Holbach agrees with Locke and 
Marx that labor is the source of all wealth, but, like Locke, he justifies private 
property as the right of a man to the product of his labor. Himself a noble, he 
would do away with hereditary aristocracy: 


A body of men that can lay claim to wealth and honor solely though the title of birth must of 
necessity serve as a discouragement to the other classes of citizens. Those who have only ancestors 
have no right to reward.... Hereditary nobility can only be regarded as a pernicious abuse, fit only 


for favoring the indolence ... and incompetence of one class to the detriment of all.!9* ... Old title 
deeds, ancient documents, preserved in medieval castles—are they to confer upon their inheritors a 
claim to the most exalted posts in Church and state, in the courts of justice, or in the army, 
regardless of whether these inheritors possess the talents necessary for the proper accomplishment of 


such duties?!?3 


As for the clergy, let them shift for themselves. Church and state should be 
strictly separate; religious groups should be treated as voluntary associations, 
enjoying toleration but no state support; and a wise government will prevent any 
one religion from intolerance or persecution. '”4 

Himself a rentier, d’Holbach criticizes the idle rentiers of the middle class, 
and he has a baron’s scorn of businessmen. “There is no more dangerous 
creature alive then the businessman seeking his prey.”!’’ The greed of commerce 
is now replacing dynastic ambitions as a cause of war: 


States are ready to cut each other’s throats [for] some heaps of sand. Entire nations become the 
dupes of avaricious businessmen, who beguile them with the hope of wealth, the fruit of which they 
gather only for themselves. Countries are depopulated, taxation is piled up, peoples are 
impoverished, to satisfy the greed of a small group. 


He strikes a passing blow at Britain, which had just taken India and Canada: 


There is one people who in the transports of their greed seem to have formed the extravagant 
project of usurping the commerce of the world and making themselves owners of the seas—an 
iniquitous and mad project whose execution ... would hastily bring to certain ruin the nation that is 


guided by this frenzy.... The day will come when Indians, having learned the art of war from 


Europeans, will hurl them from their shores. !°° 


D’Holbach is inclined to the physiocratic gospel of laissez-faire: 


The government should do nothing for the merchant except to leave him alone. No regulations 
can guide him in his enterprises so well as his own interest.... The state owes commerce nothing but 
protection. Among commercial nations those that allow their subjects the most unlimited liberty 


may be sure of soon excelling all others. !°7 


But then, too, he advises governments to prevent a dangerous concentration of 
wealth. He quotes with relish St. Jerome’s swift barb, “Dives aut iniquus est, aut 
iniqui haeres” (The rich man is either a scoundrel or a scoundrel’s heir).'°® 


In almost all nations three quarters of the subjects possess nothing.... When a small number of 
men absorb all the property and wealth in a state, they become the masters of that state.... 
Governments seem to have altogether neglected this important truth.!°9 ... When the public will or 
law ceases to keep the balance even between the different members of society, the laziness of some, 


aided by force, fraud, and seduction, succeeds in appropriating the fruit of the labor of others. !4° 


Nearly all kings, in d’Holbach’s opinion, ally themselves with the clever 
minority in exploiting the majority. He seems to be thinking of Louis XV. 


On the face of this globe we see only unjust sovereigns, enervated by luxury, corrupted by 
flattery, depraved by licentiousness, made wicked by impurity, devoid of talents, without morals, ... 


and incapable of exerting an energy for the benefit of the states they govern. They are consequently 
but little occupied with the welfare of their people, and indifferent to their duties, of which, indeed, 
they are often ignorant. Stimulated by the desire ... to feed their insatiable ambition, they engage in 


useless, depopulating wars, and never occupy their minds with those objects which are the most 


important to the happiness of their nation. /4! 


Obviously thinking of the French government, d’Holbach lashes out at the 
farming of tax collections to private financiers: 


The despot addresses himself to a class of citizens who furnish him with the means for his avidity 
in exchange for the right to extort with impunity from all others.... In his blindness he does not see 
that the taxes on his subjects are often doubled; that the sums that go to enrich the extortioners are 
lost to himself; and that the army of subordinate publicani is subsidized at a pure loss, to make war 
on the nation.... These brigands, grown rich, arouse the jealousy of the nobility and the envy of their 
fellow citizens.... Wealth becomes the one and only motive, ... the thirst for gold lays hold of every 


heart. !42 


At times the comfortable aristocrat talks like the angriest of unplaced youths: 
“Are nations to work without respite to satisfy the vanity, the luxury, the greed 
of a pack of useless and corrupt bloodsuckers?”'*’ In this mood he echoes the 
Contrat Social of his former friend Rousseau: 


Man is wicked not because he is born so but because he is rendered so. The great and powerful 
crush with impunity the indigent and unhappy. These, at the risk of their lives, seek to retaliate the 
evil they have received; they attack either openly or secretly a country that to them is a stepmother, 
who gives all to some of her children, and deprives the others of everything. ... 

Man is almost everywhere a slave. It follows of necessity that he is base, selfish, dissimulating, 
without honor; in a word, that he has the vices of the state of which he is a member. Everywhere he 
is deceived, encouraged in ignorance, and prevented from using his reason; of course he must 
everywhere be stupid, irrational, and wicked; everywhere he sees vice and crime applauded and 
honored; he concludes that vice is good, and that virtue is only a useless self-sacrifice.... If 
governments were enlightened, and seriously occupied themselves with the instruction and welfare 


of the people, and if laws were equitable, ... it would not be necessary to seek in another life for 

financial chimeras which always prove abortive against the infuriate passions and real wants of 
144 

man. 


How can this exploitation be stopped? The first step is to abolish absolute 
monarchy. “Absolute power must necessarily corrupt in heart and mind whoever 
holds it.’ ... The power of the king should always be subordinate to the 
representatives of the people; and these representatives should depend 
continuously on the will of their constituents”;'“° here is a call for the 
summoning of the fateful States-General of 1789. Since every government 
derives its powers from the consent of the governed, “the society may at any 
time revoke these powers if the government ceases to represent the general 
will”;'*” here is the voice of Rousseau and revolution. 


But revolutions, sometimes at great cost, destroy the past in order to rebuild it 
under another phrase and form. 


Not through dangerous convulsions, not through conflict, regicide, and useless crimes, can the 
wounds of the nation be healed. These violent remedies are always more cruel than the evils they are 


intended to cure.... The voice of reason is neither seditious nor bloodthirsty. The reforms which it 


proposes may be slow, but therefore all the better planned.!4° 


Men are imperfect, and cannot make perfect states; utopias are chimeras 
“incompatible with the nature of a being whose feeble machine is subject to 
derangement, and whose ardent imagination will not always submit to the 
guidance of reason.... The perfecting of politics can only be the slow fruit of the 
experience of centuries.”!*’ Progress is not a straight line, and it is a long one; 
many generations of education and experiment will be needed to clarify the 
causes and cures of social ills. Democracy is an ideal, possible only in small 
states and with widespread popular intelligence; it would be unwise in the 
France of Louis XVI. Perhaps this new king, so good and well-intentioned, will 
engage great talents to reform the state. So, in the end, d’Holbach contents 
himself with a constitutional monarchy, and he dedicates his Ethocratie to Louis 
as “a just, human, beneficent king, ... father of his people, protector of the 
poor.”'°° In that desperate hope the aging philosophe hung up his arms. 


4. D’Holbach and His Critics 


The Systéme de la nature is the most thorough and forthright exposition of 
materialism and atheism in all the history of philosophy. The endless hesitations, 
contradictions, and subtleties of Voltaire, the vague enthusiasms and ambivalent 
lucubrations of Diderot, the confusing repudiations of Rousseau by Jean Jacques, 
are here replaced by a careful consistency of ideas, and a forceful expression in a 
style sometimes heavy, occasionally flowery, often eloquent, always direct and 
clear. Yet, realizing that seven hundred such pages would be too much for the 
general digestion, and anxious to reach a wider audience, d’Holbach expounded 
his views again, in a simpler forum, in Le Bon Sens, ou idées opposées aux idées 
surnaturelles (1772). Seldom has a writer been so assiduous in spreading such 
unpopular convictions. 

That he was heard far and wide is proved by the reaction of Frederick the 
Great to the Systéme de la nature. He who had so courted the philosophes, and 
had been lauded as their patron and ideal, turned against them when he saw one 
of their leaders attacking absolute monarchy as well as Christianity. It had been 
to his advantage to have the Catholic powers weakened in their internal unity by 


the campaign against the Church; but to find that rebel ecstasy daring now to 
insult kings as well as God stirred him to resentment, perhaps to fear. The same 
pen that had once written Anti-Machiavel now composed a Réfutation du 
Systéme de la nature. This man d’Holbach was going too far and too fast. “When 
one speaks in public,” Frederick suggested, “he should consider the delicacy of 
superstitious ears; he should not shock anybody; he should wait till the time is 
sufficiently enlightened to let him think out loud.”!*! 

Apparently at Frederick’s suggestion, but probably still more through fear 
that the extreme radicalism of d’Holbach would alienate all but atheists and 
revolutionaries from the philosophic camp, Voltaire, like a general reproving a 
presumptuous lieutenant, inserted into the article “Dieu” in his Dictionnaire 
philosophique several pages criticizing d’ Holbach’s chef-d’ oeuvre. He began: 


The author has had the advantage of being read by both learned and ignorant, and by women. His 
style, then, has merits which that of Spinoza lacked. He is often luminous, sometimes eloquent, 
although, like all the rest, he may be charged with repetitions, declamations, and self-contradictions. 
But as regards profundity he is very often to be distrusted both in physics and in morals. The interest 
of mankind is here involved; we will therefore examine whether his doctrine is true and useful. 


Voltaire would not agree that the order which we ascribe to the universe, and 
the disorder which we may think to find in it, are subjective concepts and 
prejudices; he argued that the order is overwhelmingly obvious, and that disorder 
is sometimes painfully clear. 


What, is not a child born blind or without legs, or a monstrous freak, contrary to the nature of the 
species? Is it not the ordinary regularity of nature that makes order, and the irregularity that 
constitutes disorder? Is it not a great derangement, a dreadful disorder, when nature gives a child 
hunger and a closed esophagus? Evacuations of every kind are necessary, yet the excretory channels 
are frequently without openings, which it is necessary to remedy.... The origin of the disorder 
remains to be discovered, but the disorder is real. 


As to matter having the power to generate life and mind, Voltaire, though he 
too had once inclined to that view, preferred a modest agnosticism to 
d’Holbach’s confident assumptions: 


“Experience [he quotes from the Systéme] proves to us that the matter which we regard as inert 
and dead assumes action, life, and intelligence when it is combined in a certain way.” But this is 
precisely the difficulty. How does a living germ arise? About this the author and the reader are alike 
ignorant. Hence, are not the System of Nature, and all the [philosophical] systems in the world, so 
many dreams? “It would be necessary [says d’Holbach] to define the vital principle, which I deem 
impossible.” Is not this definition very easy? ... Is not life organization with feeling? But that these 
two properties can arise solely from matter in motion it is impossible to prove; and if it is impossible 
to prove, why affirm it? ... Many readers will feel indignant at the decisive tone assumed when 
nothing is explained.... When you venture to affirm that there is no God, or that matter acts of itself 


by an eternal necessity, you must demonstrate this like a proposition in Euclid; otherwise you rest 
your system on a “perhaps.” What a foundation for a belief that is of the greatest importance to the 
human race! 


D’Holbach had supported abiogenesis by referring to the experiments (1748) 
of the English Jesuit Needham, who believed that he had produced new 
organisms out of nonliving matter. Voltaire, alert to the latest developments in 
science, referred to the experiments (1765) of Spallanzani as having shown the 
error of Needham’s procedure and conclusions. D’Holbach had seen no design 
in nature; Voltaire sees much. He argues that the development of intelligence in 
man indicates an intelligence in or behind the universe. Finally he returns to his 
famous proposition that “if God did not exist it would be necessary to invent 
him”; that without belief in a Supreme Being, in his intelligence and his justice, 
life with its mysteries and miseries would be unbearable. He joins d’Holbach in 
scorning superstition, but he defends religion as the simple adoration of a deity. 
He concludes amiably: 


I am persuaded that you are in a great error, but I am equally convinced that you are honest in 
your self-delusion. You would have men virtuous even without a God, although you have 
unfortunately said that “so soon as vice renders man happy he must love vice”’—a frightful 
proposition, which your friends should have prevailed upon you to erase. Everywhere else you 
inspire probity. This philosophical dispute will only be between you and a few philosophers 


scattered over Europe, and the rest of the world will not even hear of it. The people do not read us. 


... You are wrong, but we owe respect to your genius and your virtue.!°* 


We do not know if Voltaire had his heart in this refutation. We note his light 
remark, when he heard that Frederick also had written against the Systéme de la 
nature, “God had on his side the two least superstitious men in all Europe— 
which ought to have pleased him immensely.” He asked the Duc de Richelieu 
to let Louis XV know that the unwilling exile of Ferney had written an answer to 
the audacious book that was the talk of Paris. 

D’Holbach’s friends published Voltaire’s critique as a means of advertising 
the Baron’s ideas. Young rebels took up materialism as a badge of bravery in the 
war against Catholicism. D’Holbach’s philosophy entered into the spirit of the 
French Revolution before and after Robespierre—who preferred Rousseau; we 
hear echoes of the Systéme in Camille Desmoulins, Marat, and Danton.’ 
“D’Holbach, more than Voltaire, more than Diderot,” said Faguet, “is the father 
of all the philosophy and all the antireligious polemics of the end of the 
eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century.”'°? During the Directory a 
minister sent copies of a book by d’Holbach to all departmental heads in an 
attempt to check the Catholic revival.’°° In England we feel d’Holbach’s 
influence in the materialism of Priestley (1777); Godwin’s Enquiry concerning 


Political Justice stemmed from d’Holbach, Helvétius, and Rousseau in that order 
of influence;'*’ and the enthusiastic atheism of Godwin’s son-in-law, Shelley, 
dated from his reading of the Systéme de la nature, which he began to translate 
as a means of enlisting the Oxford dons in the campaign against religion.'°’ In 
Germany it was d’Holbach’s materialism, as well as Hume’s skepticism, that 
aroused Kant from his “dogmatic slumber.” Perhaps Marx, through devious 
channels, inherited his materialist tradition from d’Holbach. 

Long before the Baron wrote, Berkeley had made the most damaging point 
about materialism: mind is the only reality directly known; matter (since 
d’Holbach defined it as “all that affects our senses”) is known only indirectly, 
through mind; and it seems unreasonable to reduce the directly to the indirectly 
known. We are not so clear about matter as we used to be; we are as much 
mystified by the atom as by mind; both are being resolved into forms of energy 
that we cannot understand. And it is as difficult now as in the days of Locke and 
Voltaire to imagine how “matter” can become idea, much less consciousness. 
The mechanistic interpretation of life proved fruitful in physiology, but the 
possibility still remains that organs (matter) may be products and instruments of 
desire (mind), like the muscles of an athlete. Mechanism, determinism, even 
“natural law,” may be summary simplifications, logically irrefutable because 
they are tools invented by the mind for the convenient handling of phenomena, 
events, and things. These tools have become inextricable elements in scientific 
thought, but they are unsatisfactory when applied to the mind that fashioned 
them. We do not know that the world is logical. 


I. “It is certainly true as a historical fact,” said John Morley, “that the rational treatment of insane persons, 
and the rational view of certain kinds of crime, were due to men like Pinel, trained in the materialistic 


school of the eighteenth century. And it was clearly impossible that the great and humane reforms in this 


field could have taken place before the decisive decay of theology.” !!? 


CHAPTER XXII 


Voltaire and Christianity 
1734-78 


I. VOLTAIRE AND GOD 


WE may study later the nonreligious activities, opinions, and interests of that 
consuming fire called Voltaire, burning fitfully at Ferney; here we summarize 
only his views on religion and his war against Christianity. We shall say nothing 
about him that has not been said a hundred times before; and he said nothing 
about Christianity that had not been said before. It is only that when he said it 
the words passed like a flame through Europe, and became a force molding his 
time, and ours. 

It was natural that he should question the Christian creed, for a religion is 
intended to quiet rather than excite the intellect, and Voltaire was intellect 
incarnate, unquiet and unappeased. We have seen him in his career joining the 
skeptical wits of the Temple, nourishing his doubts among the deists of England, 
pursuing science at Cirey, and exchanging infidelities with Frederick in 
Germany. Yet, until he was fifty-six, he kept his unbelief as an incidental 
expression or private sport, and made no open war upon the Church. On the 
contrary, he publicly and repeatedly defended the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith—a just God, free will, and immortality. Unless we account him a liar 
(which he often was), he retained till death his belief in God and in the value of 
religion. We may quote him to almost any purpose, for, like every living thing, 
he grew and changed and decayed; which of us retained at fifty the views he 
held at twenty, or, at seventy, the views he held at fifty? Voltaire contradicted 
himself endlessly because he lived long and wrote much; his opinions were the 
fluent vision of his mounting years.! 

At Cirey, about 1734, he tried to formulate his ideas on first and last things in 
a Traité de métaphysique. Years before Paley made the comparison familiar to 
Englishmen, Voltaire submitted that it was as logical to postulate an intelligent 
mind in the universe as to suppose that a watchmaker had made a watch; in 
either case he saw evidence of design in the adaptation of specific means to 
particular ends. But just as the watch, though designed by intelligence, operates 
according to fixed laws, so does the universe; there are no miracles. Yet 
somehow he could not throw off the feeling that the human will is in some 


mysterious way and modest degree free, though he knew well that free volitions 
acting upon a mechanical world must upset its mechanism. Mind is a form and 
function of matter; “we ought to judge,” said Voltaire, following Locke, “that it 
is quite possible for God to add thought to matter”;? that matter should think is 
no greater miracle than it would be for an immaterial mind to act upon a material 
body. The soul is merely the life of the body, and dies with it. There is no other 
divine revelation than nature itself; this is enough, and inexhaustible. There may 
be some good in religion, but an intelligent man does not need it as a support to 
morality; too often, in history, it has been used by priests to bemuse the public 
mind while kings picked the public pocket. Virtue should be defined in terms of 
social good rather than obedience to God, and it should not depend upon rewards 
and punishments after death. 

Voltaire read these seventy-five pages to Mme. du Chatelet, who apparently 
discouraged their publication. He seems to have agreed with her; he put the 
manuscript aside, and it was never printed during his lifetime. Moreover, he 
became convinced that any rational metaphysics—any attempt by reason to 
explain the origin, nature, or destiny of the world and man—would be forever 
beyond human power. He read the philosophers, but he did not admire their 
systems. “In metaphysics and morals,” he thought, “the ancients have said 
everything. We always encounter or repeat them. All modern books of this 
description are merely repetitions.”*? He must have been impressed by Spinoza’s 
system, for he labored to refute it. 

Despite his disclaimers, he could not still his interest in the insoluble. From 
time to time, during the years 1734-56, he delved into metaphysics and 
theology. He continued to the end of his life to rest his belief in God upon the 
argument from design, though he ridiculed the excesses of teleology. “I may not 
believe that noses were made as convenient bridges for spectacles, but I am 
convinced that they were made to smell with.”* And: “To affirm that the eye is 
not made to see, nor the ear to hear, nor the stomach to digest—is not this the 
most monstrous absurdity?”? When a young author knocked at the door of Les 
Délices (1757), and introduced himself to Voltaire as “a young atheist ready to 
serve” him, Voltaire replied, “And I have the honor to be a deist employer; but 
though our professions are so opposed, I will give you supper today and work 
tomorrow; I can make use of your arms, though not of your head.”® He called 
himself a deist, but he was rather a theist: that is, his God was not an impersonal 
force more or less identical with nature, but a conscious intelligence designing 
and ruling the world. Generally, after 1750, he called himself a theist;’ and in the 
Philosophical Dictionary, in the article “Theism,” he wrote in terms that could 
justify Condorcet’s description of Voltaire as “a deeply religious man”: 


The theist is a man firmly persuaded of the existence of a Supreme Being equally good and 
powerful, who has formed all ... existences; who punishes crimes without cruelty, and rewards 
virtuous actions with kindness. The theist does not know how God punishes, how he rewards, how 
he pardons, for he is not presumptuous enough to flatter himself that he understands how God acts; 
but he knows that God acts, and that God is just. The difficulties opposed to a Providence do not 
stagger him in his faith, for they are only great difficulties, not proofs; he submits himself to that 
Providence, although he perceives only some of its effects and some appearances; and, judging of 
the things he does not see by those he sees, he thinks that this Providence pervades all places and all 
ages. 

United in this principle with all the rest of the universe, he does not join any of the sects, who all 
contradict themselves. His religion is the most ancient and the most extended, for the simple 
adoration of a God has preceded all the systems in the world.... He believes that religion consists 
neither in the opinions of incomprehensible metaphysics nor in vain decorations, but in adoration 
and justice. To do good is his worship; to submit himself to God is his doctrine.... He laughs at 


Loreto and Mecca, but he succors the indigent and defends the oppressed.® 


Was Voltaire sincere in these professions? Some students ascribe them to 
caution, or to a desire to move to atheism one step at a time,” or to a hope that 
religious faith inculcated in his servants would lessen pilferage; and there are 
passages in Voltaire that seem to justify this interpretation. (“If you have but a 
village to govern, it must have a religion.”’’) One of his most quoted remarks 
appears to reduce religion to a public utility; but the context of that line puts it in 
a fairer light. It occurs in the Epistle to the Author of “The Three Impostors”: 


Si Dieu n’existait pas il faudrait l’inventer, 


Mais toute la nature nous crie qu’il existe.!! 


—‘“Tf God did not exist, it would be necessary to invent him, but all nature cries 
out to us that he does exist,” and the entire poem is a plea for belief. Voltaire 
returns to the theistic argument again and again, as if to answer his own doubts. 
In his final decade he wrote as often against atheism as against orthodoxy. 
Meanwhile he made war upon the popular conception of the deity as a God of 
Vengeance damning most of mankind to an everlasting hell. “The human race 
would be too unhappy if it were as common to commit atrocities as to believe in 
them.”'* “If God made man in his own image, we have well repaid him”'’—by 
making him in ours; nothing could better reveal man’s conception of himself 
than his conception of God. 

Voltaire struggled to reconcile his theism with the existence of evil. In these 
efforts at theodicy he came close to the optimism of Leibniz (which he was to 
ridicule in Candide): what is evil from the standpoint of the part may be good, or 
at least not evil, in the perspective of the whole; this is not the best conceivable, 
but the best possible, world.'* “When everything is counted and weighed up,” he 
wrote to Frederick in 1738, “I think there are infinitely more enjoyments than 


bitterness in this life”'°-—but this was written in his hale and middle years. He 


did not believe that man is wicked by nature; on the contrary, he held that man 
has an innate sense of justice, and a bienveillance naturelle—a natural feeling of 
good will toward other men.'® There are countless varieties and contradictions in 
the moral ideas and customs of mankind, but all peoples, Voltaire thought, 
condemn parricide and fratricide.'’ 

In 1752, at Potsdam, he composed a poem, La Loi naturelle (published in 
1756), which summarized his “natural religion.” As it took the form of a letter to 
the skeptical Frederick II, it could hardly have been an attempt to please the 
pious; but it comes closer to piety and orthodoxy than anything else that Voltaire 
ever printed. It not only affirms faith in God the Creator, but describes man’s 
moral sense as infused into him by the Deity;'® here he speaks like Rousseau, 
and anticipates the enthusiasm of Kant for the categorical imperative of 
conscience. He defines his religion in one line: “Adore un Dieu, sois juste, et 
chéris ta patrie.”'® He surveys the varieties of religious belief, laments their 
hatreds and fanaticisms, and pleads for mutual toleration among the creeds. He 
ends with a prayer that any saint might have signed. The Paris Parlement ordered 
the poem to be publicly burned (January 23, 1759), probably because some lines 
in it condemned Jansenism. 

We may conclude that until 1751—until he was fifty-seven years old— 
Voltaire refrained from any outright and public attack upon Christianity or the 
Catholic Church. What was it that aroused him to open war, precisely at an age 
when most rebels have subsided into peace? It was the suppression of the 
Encyclopédie, the orthodox explanations of the Lisbon earthquake, and the 
ferocious executions of Jean Calas and the Chevalier de La Barre. 


II. VOLTAIRE AND THE ENCYCLOPEDIE 


He was in Potsdam when the first volume of the Encyclopédie was published 
(1751). He must have read with warm pleasure the lines by which d’Alembert 
had paid homage to him in the “Discours préliminaire”: “May I not ... render to 
this rare genius the tribute and eulogy that he merits, which he has so frequently 
received from his compatriots, from foreigners, and from his enemies, and to 
which posterity will add full measure when he can no longer enjoy the praise?” 
Voltaire returned the compliment in a letter of September 5, 1752, to 
d’Alembert: “You and M. Diderot are accomplishing a work which will be the 
glory of France and the shame of those who persecute you.... Of eloquent 
philosophers I recognize only you and him.” He pledged his support, and lost no 


opportunity to call attention to the enterprise as “an immense and immortal 
work, which accuses the shortness of human life.”?° 

However busy with his own major compositions—Le Siécle de Louis XIV 
and Essai sur les moeurs—and embroiled with Hirsch, Maupertuis, and 
Frederick, Voltaire found time to send to d’Alembert (1753) some brief articles 
“only as material which you will arrange at your pleasure in the immortal edifice 
which you are raising. Add, shorten; I give you my pebbles to insert into some 
corner of the wall.” *' He invoked the aid of influential friends to protect the 
editors. In 1755 he wrote to d’Alembert: “As long as I have a breath of life I am 
at the service of the illustrious authors of the Encylopédie. I consider myself 
greatly honored to be able to contribute, even feebly, to the greatest and 
handsomest monument of the nation and of literature.”*? With that letter he 
enclosed articles on fire, force, fornication, French, genius, and taste (goiit). 
Examining the first five volumes, he found much to praise, something to 
deplore. He asked the editors to require clearness and brevity of all contributors, 
and he cautioned d’ Alembert (whom he mistakenly supposed to be chief editor): 
“You are poorly seconded; there are bad soldiers in the army of a great general. 
... Lam sorry to see that the writer of the article “Enfer” declares that hell was a 
point in the doctrine of Moses; now, by all the devils, that is not true.” *° 

Soon he sent in several minor articles, and a major disquisition on history. He 
persuaded a learned priest of Lausanne, Antoine Noé de Polier, to write for the 
Encyclopédie the articles “Magi,” “Magic,” “Magician,” and “Messiah,” all 
quietly heretical We have seen how Voltaire had some responsibility for 
d’Alembert’s article on Geneva (1757); he weathered the ensuing storm by 
inviting the betrayed clergymen to dinner. When disaster threatened the great 
enterprise (January, 1758) he wrote to Diderot: 


Go on, brave Diderot, intrepid d’Alembert; ... fall upon the knaves, destroy their empty 
declamations, their miserable sophistries, their historical lies, their contradictions and absurdities 
beyond number; do not let men of intelligence become the slaves of those who have none. The new 


generation will owe to you both reason and liberty.24 


Diderot made no answer, d’Alembert insisted on withdrawing; Voltaire himself, 
losing courage, and offended by Diderot’s silence, decided to abandon ship. On 
February 6 or 7 he wrote again to Diderot, asking him to restore to him his yet 
unpublished contributions. Diderot replied that the manuscripts were with 
d’Alembert; but that if Voltaire should repeat the request for their return he 
would “never forget the injury.” On February 26 Voltaire wrote to d’Argental: “I 
love M. Diderot, I respect him, and I am angry.” But to the same on March 12: 
“If you see this good man Diderot, tell the poor slave that I pardon him with as 


full a heart as I pity him.”* In May d’Alembert sent the demanded articles to 
Voltaire; in June d’Alembert resumed work for the Encyclopédie; Voltaire again 
submitted the articles, but asked that they be published, if at all, without his 
name. He proposed that the enterprise be moved to another country, where it 
would suffer less emasculation by censorship actual or feared; Diderot thought 
the proposal impracticable. Voltaire lost faith in the value of a massive and 
expensive encyclopedia as a vehicle of liberal propaganda. On June 26, 1758, he 
notified Diderot that other preoccupations would make it impossible for him to 
contribute further material; besides, as matters now stood between the editors, 
the government, and the Church, “one is obliged to lie, and we are persecuted if 
we have not lied enough.”*° The furor created by Helvétius’ De I’ Esprit (July) 
frightened the aging rebel into writing an answer to that book. On November 16 
he informed Diderot that he had bought a house at Ferney, and intended 
henceforth to live quietly as a country gentleman. 

Was he deceiving himself, or was he planning to resume the war by other 
means? 


Il. THE THEOLOGY OF EARTHQUAKES 


While the Encyclopédie was in the throes of repeated deaths and 
resurrections, the Lisbon earthquake sent its tremors throughout European 
philosophy. At 9:40 a.m. on All Saints’ Day, November 1, 1755, the earth 
shrugged its shoulders in Portugal and North Africa; in six minutes thirty 
churches and a thousand houses were demolished, fifteen thousand people were 
killed, and fifteen thousand more were fatally injured, in one of the most 
picturesque capitals in the world. There was nothing unprecedented in such 
wholesale slaughter, but there were some attendant circumstances that troubled 
the theologians. Why had the Great Inscrutable chosen so Catholic a city, so 
holy a festival, and such an hour—when nearly all pious citizens were attending 
Mass? And why had he spared, amid the general ruin, the house of Sebastiao de 
Carvalho e Mello—the future Marqués de Pombal—the ruling minister who was 
in all Europe the most fervent enemy of the Jesuits? 

A Portuguese Jesuit, Malagrida, explained that the quake, and the calamitous 
tidal wave that had followed it, were God’s punishment for the vice that had 
prospered in Lisbon;*’ but were the sinners the only ones that went to pray in the 
churches on that awful morning? Why had so many holy priests and dedicated 
nuns perished in the quake and the conflagration? The Moslems would have 
hailed the catastrophe as Allah’s revenge upon the Portuguese Inquisition, but 


the quake had destroyed the great Mosque of Al-Mansur in Rabat. Some 
Protestant dominies in London ascribed the disaster to divine reprobation of 
Catholic crimes against humanity; but on November 19 of the same year an 
earthquake damaged fifteen hundred houses in Boston, Massachusetts, home of 
the Pilgrims and the Puritans. William Warburton announced that the massacre 
in Lisbon “displayed God’s glory in its fairest colors.”*® John Wesley preached a 
sermon on “The Cause and Cure of Earthquakes”; “sin,” he said, “is the moral 
cause of earthquakes, whatever their natural cause may be; ... they are the effect 
of that curse which was brought upon the earth by the original transgression” of 
Adam and Eve.” 

Voltaire fumed at these explanations, but he himself could find none to 
reconcile the event with his faith in a just God. Where now was Leibniz’ “best of 
all possible worlds”? Or Pope’s “Whatever is, is right”—-or his pretense that “all 
partial evil” is “universal good”?°° In an angry reaction against his own early 
optimism Voltaire composed (1756) his greatest poem—‘“On the Lisbon 
Disaster, or An Examination of the Axiom “All Is Well.’” Here is our chance to 
sample at once his thought and his verse. 


O malheureux mortels! O terre déplorable! 

O de tous les mortels assemblage effroyable! 
D’inutiles douleurs éternel entretien! 

Philosophes trompés qui criez, “Tout est bien,” 
Accourez, contemplez ces ruines affreuses, 

Ces débris, ces lambeaux, ces cendres malheureuses, 
Ces femmes, ces enfants l’un sur l’autre entassés. 
Sous ce marbre rompus ces membres dispersés; 
Cent mlle infortunés que la terre dévore. 

Qui, sanglants, déchirés, et palpitants encore, 
Enterrés sous leurs toits, terminent sans secours 
Dans l’horreur des tourments leurs lamentables jours! 
Aux cris demi-formés de leurs cendres fumantes, 
Direz-vous, “C’est l’effet des éternelles lois 

Qui d’un Dieu libre et bon nécessitent le choix?” 
Direz-vous, en voy ant cet amas de victimes, 


“Dieu est vengé, leur mort est le prix de leurs crimes pal 


But what crime, what fault had those infants committed who lay crushed and 
bloody on their mothers’ breasts? Had London or Paris less vice than Lisbon? 
Yet Lisbon is shattered, and Paris dances. 

Could not an omniscient God have made a world without such meaningless 
suffering? “I respect my God, but I love mankind.” 


The poet looks upon the world of life, and sees everywhere, in a thousand 
forms, a struggle for existence, in which every organism, sooner or later, is slain. 
This bitter summary of biology demands a literal translation: 


The ferocious vulture darts upon its timid prey, and feasts with. joy upon the bleeding limbs. All 
seems well for him; but soon an eagle with sharply cutting beak devours the vulture in its turn. Man 
reaches the lordly eagle with a deadly shot; and man lies in the dust on the battlefield, bloody, 
pierced with blows, amid a mound of dying men; there he serves as the frightful food of voracious 
birds. Thus all the world in all its members groans, all born for suffering and for mutual death. And 
in this fatal chaos you will compose, from the misery of each part, the happiness of the whole! What 
happiness? Oh, weak and miserable mortal! You cry out in mournful tones that “all is well”; the 
universe gives you the lie, and your own heart refutes a hundred times the error of your mind. The 
elements, and animals, and men—all are in war. Let us confess it: evil strides the earth. 


How does this scene of universal strife and ignominious, agonizing death 
comport with the belief in a good God? He exists, but he-is a baffling mystery. 
He sends his son to redeem mankind, yet the earth and man remain the same 
despite his sacrifice. 


What can the farthest-reaching mind say of this? Nothing; the book of fate is closed to our view. 
Man, a stranger to himself, is unknown to man. What am I? Where am I? Whither do I go? Whence 
did I come? Atoms tormented on this heap of mud, which death engulfs, and with which fate plays; 
yet thinking atoms, atoms whose eyes, guided by thought, have measured the skies. We throw our 
minds across the infinite, yet cannot for one moment see and know ourselves. 


This, of course, is the note that Pascal had sounded a hundred years before, in 
prose greater than Voltaire’s verse. Voltaire had once rejected Pascal; now he 
echoes his pessimism. From the same premises Pascal had concluded, Let us 
surrender ourselves to Christian faith and hope. Originally Voltaire ended his 
poem with a somber, stoic couplet: 


Que faut-il, O mortels? Mortels, il faut souffrir, 
Se soumettre en silence, adorer, et mourir 


—“‘What must we do, O mortals? Mortals, we must suffer, submit in silence, 
adore, and die.” His friends protested that such a hopeless ending was 
unbearable. He changed the final line to read: 


Se soumettre, adorer, espérer, et mourir 


—‘“Submit, adore, hope, and die.” No one was satisfied; he gave in, and added 
twenty-nine lines, yielding himself to Providence, and trusting that “only God is 
right.” 

Nevertheless the poem shocked not only the orthodox, but the philosophes as 


well; such a despondent tone seemed to take all the wind out of philosophic 
sails. Rousseau sent to Voltaire a long and eloquent letter explaining that all 
human ills are the result of human faults; the Lisbon earthquake was a just 
punishment of man for abandoning a natural life and living in cities; if men had 
kept to the simple life of scattered villages and modest homes, there would have 
been relatively few victims. We must put our faith in the goodness of God, said 
Jean Jacques, for that is the sole alternative to a suicidal pessimism; we must 
continue to believe, with Leibniz, that since God has created this world, 
everything in it, in the long run and the long view, must be right. Some printer 
secured a copy of this letter and published it; it was widely acclaimed as an able 
reply to Voltaire’s poem. Voltaire kept his peace for an unusually long time. 
When he dealt again with optimism it was in his most perfect production, a book 
that in a generation went around the world, and that is now the most living relic 
and symbol of Voltaire. 


IV. CANDIDE 


It was published early in 1759 as Candide, ou I’optimisme, purportedly 
“translated from the German of Dr. Ralph, with additions found in the pocket of 
the Doctor when he died at Minden.” The Great Council of Geneva almost at 
once (March 5) ordered it to be burned. Of course Voltaire denied his 
authorship; “people must have lost their senses,” he wrote to a friendly pastor in 
Geneva, “to attribute to me that pack of nonsense. I have, thank God, better 
occupations.”*! But France was unanimous: no other man could have written 
Candide. Here was that deceptively simple, smoothly flowing, lightly prancing, 
impishly ironic prose that only he could write; here and there a little obscenity, a 
little scatology; everywhere a playful, darting, lethal irreverence; if the style is 
the man, this had to be Voltaire. 

It begins innocently, but soon betrays the master’s twinkling eye: 


In the country of Westphalia, in the castle of the most noble Baron Thunder-ten-tronckh, lived a 
youth whom nature had endowed with a most sweet disposition.... He had a solid judgment joined 
to the most unaffected simplicity; and for that reason, I believe, he was named Candide. The old 
servants of the house suspected him to have been the son of the Baron’s sister, by a good and 
honorable gentleman of the neighborhood, whom that demoiselle refused to marry, because he could 
produce no more than seventy-one quarterings; 


he was inadmissible in marriage, though adequate in bed. The handsome young 
bastard is tutored by Professor Pangloss (All-tongue), who 


could prove to admiration that there is no effect without a cause, and that in this best of all possible 
worlds the Baron’s castle was the most magnificent of all castles, and Milady the best of possible 
baronesses [despite her 350 pounds]. It is demonstrable, said he, that things cannot be otherwise 
than as they are; for, as all things have been created for some end, they must necessarily have been 
created for the best end. Observe, for instance, the nose is formed for spectacles, therefore we wear 
spectacles. The legs are visibly designed for stockings; accordingly we wear stockings.... They who 
assert that everything is right do not express themselves correctly; they should say that everything is 
best. 


Candide “listened attentively, and believed implicitly,” for Mlle. Cunégonde, the 
Baron’s daughter, was obviously the best and most beautiful creature that could 
possibly have been created. She invites him to fall in love with her; he falls; the 
Baron gives him several “grands coups de pied dans le derriére,” and puts him 
out of the castle. 

Candide wanders, and is captured by recruiters who impress him into the 
Bulgarian (with Voltairean reminiscences of the Prussian) army. “There he was 
made to wheel about to the right, to the left, to draw his rammer, to return his 
rammer, to present, to fire, to march, and they gave him thirty blows with a 
cane.” He sees battle, deserts, and comes upon Pangloss, who is now minus the 
end of his nose, and will soon lose an eye and an ear, as the result of excessive 
propinquity with the pretty wench Pacquette, “who was infected with an ailment 
which she had received from a learned Cordelier [Franciscan friar], who ... had 
it from an old countess, who had received it from a captain of cavalry, who owed 
it to a marquise, who had it from a page, who had it from a Jesuit, who had 
received it from one of the companions of Christopher Columbus.”** 

Candide and Pangloss are shipwrecked near Lisbon, and reach shore just in 
time for the earthquake. They survive, but are arrested as heretics by the 
Inquisition; Pangloss is hanged; Candide escapes through the aid of Cunégonde, 
who, having been raped by soldiers, and then sold to a Jew, had recently been 
sold to a leading Inquisitor. Candide and Cunégonde flee with the help of an old 
lady, who silences their complaints by telling how she came near being eaten at 
the siege of Azor by the starving Turks among whom she had fallen; but, by the 
mercy of half-blind fate, they began by merely cutting off one buttock of each 
available woman; the siege ended before any further samplings; “now,” 
concludes the old woman, “stop bemoaning your misery, and rejoice that you 
can sit on two buttocks.” 

They cross the Atlantic in hopes that the New World will be less cruel than 
the Old. In Buenos Aires the commandant appropriates Cunégonde to himself. 
Candide is banished; he enters the Jesuit colony in Paraguay, finds there 
Cunégonde’s brother, who attacks him for daring to think of marrying her; 
Candide kills him, and resumes his desolate wandering. In a secluded Peruvian 


valley he comes upon El Dorado, a land where gold is so abundant that no one 
values it; a land without money or prisons, or lawyers, or priests, or economic 
strife; its happy people live to two hundred years, and have no religion except a 
simple worship of one God. Candide picks up some gold and moves on, still 
hungering for Cunégonde. He sails back to Europe, and reaches Portsmouth in 
time to see Admiral Byng shot for losing a battle; in this country, says Candide’s 
new friend Martin, it is considered wise to kill an admiral now and then, “pour 
encourager les autres”— to encourage the others.” 

Learning that Cunégonde is in Venice, Candide takes ship to Italy. In Venice 
he is depressed by learning about the miseries of the prostitutes. He hears 
gondoliers singing, and concludes that he has found some happy men, but Martin 
checks him: 


“You do not see them at home with their wives and their brats [marmots d’enfants]. The doge 
has his griefs, the gondoliers have theirs. It is true that, all in all, the lot of a gondolier is preferable 


to that of a doge; but I believe the difference is so trifling that it is not worth the trouble of 
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examining it. 

Cunégonde is not in Venice, she is in Constantinople. Candide hurries there, 
finds that she is now an old and ugly slave; nevertheless he frees her and marries 
her. Pangloss, having been insufficiently hanged by the Inquisition, rejoins his 
pupil and resumes his defense of optimism. They meet an almost happy man, 
who entertains them with home-grown fruits and nuts. “You must have a large 
estate,” Candide inquires. “I have only twenty acres,” replies the Turk; “I 
cultivate them with my children; our labor keeps away three great evils— 
boredom, vice, and need.”*° Candide decides to do likewise; he, Cunégonde, and 
their friends till a plot of ground and grow their own food; the one-buttock 
woman, a reformed prostitute, and her friend the friar put their hands to various 
tasks; they labor, are tired, eat, are a bit bored, but moderately content. Pangloss 
argues that this must be the best of all possible worlds, since their sufferings 
have brought them to this peace. That was well said, replies Candide, “mais il 
faut cultiver notre jardin”—we must cultivate our garden. The little novel ends. 

Voltaire had managed to put into small compass, within the frame of a story 
of adventure and love, a telling satire of Leibniz’ theodicy, Pope’s optimism, 
religious abuses, monastic amours, class prejudices, political corruption, legal 
chicanery, judicial venality, the barbarity of the penal code, the injustice of 
slavery, and the destructiveness of war; Candide was composed while the Seven 
Years’ War dragged through its hither and thither of victory, devastation, and 
death. Flaubert called Voltaire’s masterpiece “le” résumé de toutes ses oeuvres,” 
the summary of all his works.* It had the defect of most satires, absurd 


exaggeration; but Voltaire knew quite well that few men ever encounter so bitter 
a concatenation of catastrophes as Candide’s. He must have known, too, that 
though it is good to cultivate one’s garden, to do well one’s individual and 
immediate task, it is also good to have larger interests than one’s field. He 
cultivated well his garden at Ferney, but he cried out to all Europe against the 
execution of Calas. 


V. THE CONSCIENCE OF EUROPE 


Jean Calas was one of a small group of Huguenots—Calvinist Protestants— 
left in Toulouse after a century of persecution, confiscation of property, and 
compulsory conversion to Catholicism. The law of France not only excluded 
Protestants from public office, it declared them ineligible to be lawyers, or 
physicians, or apothecaries, or midwives, or booksellers, or goldsmiths, or 
grocers. If they had not been baptized they had no civil rights whatever. If they 
had not been married by a Catholic priest they were held to be living in 
concubinage, and their children were accounted illegitimate.*’ Protestant services 
were forbidden; men found at such services were to be sent to the galleys for 
life; women so found were condemned to life imprisonment; and the officiating 
clergyman was put to death. These laws were not strictly enforced in or near 
Paris; the severity of their enforcement varied with distance from the capital. 

Southern France was especially intense in its religious hatreds; there the 
struggle between Catholics and Huguenots had been most merciless; each side 
had committed atrocities that were yet warm in transmitted memories. In 
Toulouse, in 1562, the victorious Catholics had slain three thousand Huguenots, 
and the Parlement of Toulouse had condemned two hundred more to torture and 
death.** Every year the Catholics of Toulouse commemorated that slaughter with 
grateful ceremonies and a religious procession. The guilds of craftsmen, the 
various grades of nobles and clergy, the “companies” of White Penitents, Black 
Penitents, and Gray Penitents marched solemnly through the city, carrying 
awesome relics—the skull of the first bishop of Toulouse, a piece of the Virgin’s 
dress, and bones of children killed in Herod’s legendary “slaughter of the 
innocents.” It was unfortunate for Calas that the approaching year was the 
bicentenary of the events of 1562. 

The Parlement of Toulouse, which was as powerful in Languedoc as that of 
Paris was in central France, was now predominantly Jansenist—i.e., Catholic 
with a strong infusion of Calvinistic rigor and gloom. It lost no chance to prove 
itself more inflexibly Catholic than the Jesuits. On March 2, 1761, it condemned 


to death the Huguenot Pastor Rochette for conducting Protestant services, and it 
decreed death for three “gentlemen of the Comte de Foix” who had tried to free 
Rochette from the gendarmes.*” On March 22 it ordered the torture and 
execution of a Huguenot shopkeeper on the charge that he had killed a son who 
had proposed to become a Catholic. 

It should be said, in fairness to fanatics, that Calvin’s Institutes of the 
Christian Religion gave some ground for their belief that Calvinists considered it 
permissible for a father to kill a disobedient child. In times when law was still 
weak, and the family was the chief—almost the only—source of discipline, 
many societies gave the father the right of life and death over his children. 
Something of this patriarchal code may have been in Calvin’s mind when he 
wrote: “The Lord commands all those who are disobedient to their parents to be 
put to death.”*° Calvin referred to Deuteronomy xxi, 17-21, and Matthew xv, 4— 
6; those passages, however, merely allow the parents to accuse their son before 
“the elders of the city,” who then may condemn him to death; and doubtless this 
is what Calvin meant. But the excited Catholics of southern France suspected 
that Huguenot parents, unable to appeal to the “elders of the city,” would take 
that old law into their own hands. 

It is against this dark background that we must see the case of Jean Calas. 

He was a marchcend d’indiennes— dealer in linens—who kept a store on the 
main street of Toulouse, where he had lived for forty years. He and his wife had 
four sons and two daughters. For thirty years they had kept a Catholic, Jeanne 
Vigniére, as governess of their children, even after she had converted one son, 
Louis, to Catholicism. Louis now lived as an apprentice in another street, and 
received a regular allowance from his father. Donat, the youngest son, was 
apprenticed at Nimes. Two other sons, Pierre and Marc Antoine, lived with their 
parents. Marc Antoine, the oldest, had studied law, but when he was prepared to 
practice he found the profession closed to all but Catholics. He tried to conceal 
his Protestantism, and to secure a certificate of Catholicism; his deceit was 
discovered, and he faced a choice of abandoning Protestantism or letting his 
years of law study go to waste. He took to brooding, gambling, and drink. He 
liked to declaim Hamlet’s soliloquy on suicide.*! 

On October 13, 1761, the Calas family gathered in their rooms over the store. 
Gaubert Lavaysse, a friend of Marc Antoine, had just arrived from Bordeaux; he 
accepted the father’s invitation to stay for dinner. After the meal Marc Antoine 
went down to the shop. Wondering why he did not return, Pierre and Lavaysse 
descended, and found him hanging from a bar that he had placed between two 
doorposts. They took him down, called the father, and sent for a doctor. They 
tried to revive him, but the doctor pronounced him dead. 


At this point the father made a tragic error. He knew that a law then in force 
required that a suicide be drawn naked through the streets, be pelted by the 
populace with mud and stones, and then be hanged; and all his property was to 
be forfeited to the state. The father begged, and persuaded, his family to report 
the case as a natural death.** Meanwhile the cries of Pierre and the arrival of the 
doctor had brought a crowd to the door of the shop. An officer came up, heard 
the story told him, saw the rope and the mark it had left on the dead man’s neck, 
and ordered the family, Lavaysse, and Jeanne Vigniére to the Hotel de Ville. 
There they were locked up in separate cells. On the next day each of them was 
questioned. All abandoned the claim of a natural death, and testified to a suicide. 
The commandant of police refused to believe them, and charged them with 
having killed Marc Antoine to prevent his becoming a convert. The accusation 
was taken up by the populace and by many members of the Toulouse Parlement. 
A frenzy of revenge closed the minds of the people. 

It seems incredible to us now that anyone should believe in the murder of a 
son by his father to prevent a change of faith; but that is because we are thinking 
as individuals, and after two centuries of decline in religious faith. The people of 
Toulouse thought en masse, as a crowd; and crowds can feel but they cannot 
think. The frenzy was fed by a ceremony which the White Penitents staged in 
their chapel; over an empty coffin a skeleton was suspended, holding in one 
hand an inscription, “Abjuration of Heresy,” and in the other a palm branch, 
symbolizing martyrdom; below was the name “Marc Antoine Calas.” Assuming 
that the youth was not a suicide, they buried the corpse with great pomp in the 
Church of St. Stephen. A part of the clergy protested in vain against this 
anticipation of a verdict of murder.” 

The trial of the Calas family took place before the twelve judges of the 
municipal court of Toulouse. An admonition was sent out, to be read on three 
successive Sundays in every church, summoning to the witness stand all who 
knew anything about the death. Several persons appeared. A barber testified that 
he had heard a cry from the Calas house on the fatal evening: “Ah, mon Dieu, 
they are strangling me!” Others claimed to have heard such cries. On November 
10, 1761, the municipal court pronounced Jean Calas, his wife, and Pierre guilty, 
and sentenced them to be hanged; it condemned Lavaysse to the galleys, and 
Jeanne Vigniere to five years’ imprisonment. The Catholic governess had sworn 
to the innocence of her Protestant employers. 

The decision was appealed to the Parlement of Toulouse, which appointed a 
panel of thirteen judges. Sixty-three additional witnesses were heard. All the 
hostile evidence was hearsay. The trial dragged on for three months, during 
which the Calas family and Lavaysse were kept in separate confinement. The 


final decision condemned only the father. No one explained how a man sixty- 
four years old, unaided, could have overcome and strangled his mature son. The 
court hoped that Calas, under torture, would confess. He was subjected to the 
question ordinaire: his arms and legs were stretched until they were pulled from 
their sockets. He was repeatedly exhorted to confess; he repeatedly affirmed that 
Marc Antoine had committed suicide. After half an hour’s rest he was put to the 
question extraordinaire; fifteen pints of water were poured down his throat; he 
still protested his innocence; fifteen further pints were forced into him, swelling 
his body to twice its normal size; he still maintained his innocence. He was 
allowed to expel the water. Then he was taken to a public square before the 
cathedral; he was laid upon a cross; an executioner, with eleven blows of an iron 
bar, broke each of his limbs in two places; the old man, calling upon Jesus 
Christ, proclaimed his innocence. After two hours of agony he was strangled. 
The corpse was bound to a stake and burned (March 10, 1762). 

The other prisoners were freed, but the property of Calas was confiscated by 
the state. The widow and Pierre crept into hidden retirement at Montauban. The 
two daughters were sent to separate convents. Donat, finding his position at 
Nimes endangered, fled to Geneva. Voltaire, hearing of the tragedy on March 
22, invited Donat to meet him at Les Délices. “I asked him,” wrote Voltaire to 
Damilaville, “if his father and mother were of violent character. He told me that 
they had never beaten any of their children, and that there were no parents more 
tender and indulgent.”* Voltaire consulted two Genevan merchants who had 
lodged with Calas at Toulouse; they confirmed Donat’s statement. He wrote to 
friends in Languedoc; “both Catholics and Protestants replied to me that the guilt 
of the family was beyond reasonable doubt.”“° Voltaire communicated with the 
widow; she sent him a statement so manifestly sincere that he was moved to 
action. He appealed to Cardinal de Bernis, to d’Argental, to the Duchesse 
d’Enville, to the Marquise de Nicolai, to the Duc de Villars, to the Duc de 
Richelieu, to beg the King’s ministers, Choiseul and Saint-Florentin, to order an 
investigation of the trial. He took Donat Calas into his family, brought Pierre 
Calas to Geneva, and persuaded Mme. Calas to take lodging in Paris, where she 
could be available for examination. He engaged lawyers to advise him on the 
legal technicalities of the case. He published a pamphlet, Original Documents 
concerning the Death of Sieur Calas,*’ and followed this up with further 
publications. He appealed to other authors to lend their pens to the effort to rouse 
the conscience of Europe. He wrote to Damilaville: “Cry out yourself, and let 
others cry out; cry out for the Calas family and against fanaticism.”“* And to 
d’Alembert: “Shout everywhere, I beg you, for the Calas family against 
fanaticism, for it is ’ infame that has caused their misery.”“° He solicited funds to 


help him bear the expense of the campaign, which he had thus far paid himself. 
Contributions came from a hundred quarters, including the Queen of England, 
the Empress of Russia, the King of Poland. A prominent Paris lawyer, Elie de 
Beaumont, agreed, without fee, to prepare the case for presentation to the 
Council of State. The daughters of Calas were moved to Paris to join their 
mother. One of them brought a letter from a Catholic nun appealing for the Calas 
family.°? On March 7, 1763, mother and daughters were given audience by the 
King’s ministers. The verdict was unanimous that the case be examined. All 
relevant documents were ordered from Toulouse. 

But the Toulouse magistrates found a hundred devices for delay in gathering 
and remitting the papers. It was during that summer that Voltaire wrote and sent 
forth his epochal Traité sur la tolérance. To widen its appeal he adopted a tone 
of surprising moderation. Concealing his authorship, he spoke as a man of 
Christian piety, a believer in immortality; he praised the bishops of France as 
“gentlemen who think and act with a nobility that befits their birth”;°' he 
pretended to accept the principle, “Out of the Church there is no salvation.”°* 
The treatise was addressed not to philosophers but to the Catholic clergy itself. 
Even so, it had its audacities, for often he forgot his audience. 

He began with an account of the trial and execution of Calas. He reviewed the 
history of toleration, exaggerating it in the case of Greece and Rome. He 
anticipated Gibbon by arguing that Roman persecution of Christians was 
immeasurably surpassed by Christian persecution of heretics, who were 
“hanged, drowned, broken on the wheel, or burned, for the love of God.””? He 
defended the Reformation as a justified revolt against the sale of indulgences by 
a papacy lately disgraced through the amours of Pope Alexander VI and the 
murders perpetrated by the Pope’s son Caesar Borgia. He expressed his shock at 
reading a recent attempt to justify the Massacre of St. Bartholomew." He 
admitted that Protestants too had been intolerant.’ Nevertheless he 
recommended that Protestant worship be allowed in France, and that the 
banished Huguenots be allowed to return. 


They ask only the protection of natural law, the validity of their marriages, security as to the 


condition of their children, the right to inherit from their fathers, and the enfranchisement of their 


persons. They ask not for public chapels, or the right to municipal offices and dignities.°° 


Despite this strategic limitation, Voltaire defined toleration: 


Do I propose, then, that every citizen shall be free to follow his own reason, and believe whatever 
his enlightened or deluded reason shall dictate to him? Certainly, provided he does not disturb the 
public order.... If you insist that it is a crime not to believe in the dominant religion, you condemn 


the first Christians, your forefathers; and you justify those whom you reproach with persecuting 
them.... For a government to have the right to punish the errors of men it is necessary that their 
errors should take the form of crime. They do not take the form of crime unless they disturb society. 


They disturb society when they engender fanaticism. Hence men must avoid fanaticism in order to 


deserve toleration.°© 


Voltaire concluded with an address to the Deity: 


Thou hast not given us hearts to hate, nor hands to kill, one another. Grant that we may aid one 
another to support the burden of this painful and transitory life! May the trifling differences in the 
garments that cover our frail bodies, in the mode of expressing our ... thoughts, in our ridiculous 
customs and imperfect laws ...—in a word, may the slight variations that are found amongst the 
atoms called men not be used by us as signals of mutual hatred and persecution! ... May all men 


remember that they are brothers!°” 


We do not know what share this appeal had in leading to the edict of 
toleration issued by Louis XVI in 1787; nor whether it reached or moved the 
ministers of Louis XV. In any case, after delays that tried the souls of the Calas 
family and their defenders, the King’s Council, on March 9, 1765, declared the 
condemnation of Jean Calas annulled, and pronounced him innocent; and 
Choiseul obtained from the King a grant of thirty thousand livres as 
compensation to the widow and her children for the loss of their property. When 
the news of the verdict reached Ferney, Voltaire wept with joy. 


Meanwhile (March 19, 1764) a municipal court at Mazamet, in south-central 
France, ordered Pierre Paul Sirven and his wife to be hanged on the charge of 
murdering their daughter Elisabeth to prevent her conversion to Catholicism. 
The judgment decreed that the two surviving daughters must witness the 
execution of their parents.°® The ceremony had to be performed in effigy, for the 
family had fled to Geneva (April, 1762), and had told their story to Voltaire. 

Sirven was a Protestant living in Castres, some forty miles east of Toulouse. 
On March 6, 1760, the youngest daughter, Elisabeth, disappeared. The parents 
sought for her in vain. The bishop of Castres summoned them, and informed 
them that he had sent the girl to a convent after she had confided to him her 
desire to become a Catholic. French law, established under Louis XIV, allowed 
Catholic authorities to remove from the parents, if necessary by force, any child 
above the age of seven who asked for conversion. In the convent Elisabeth had 
delusions, spoke to angels, tore the clothes from her body, and begged to be 
flogged. The nuns, at a loss for ways to handle her, notified the bishop, who 
ordered her restored to her parents. 

In July, 1761, the family moved to St.-Abby, fifty miles from Castres. There, 
one night in December, Elisabeth left her room, and did not return. On January 3 


her corpse was found in a well. The people of St.-Abby were not inclined to 
charge the Sirvens with murder. Of forty-five witnesses called before the local 
court, all without exception expressed the opinion that the girl had committed 
suicide, or had fallen into the well by accident. The local prosecutor, Trinquier, 
sent notice of the case to the prosecutor general in Toulouse, who instructed him 
to proceed on the assumption that Sirven was guilty. This seemed improbable, 
for Sirven had been out of town on the night of Elisabeth’s disappearance. His 
wife was old and weak. One of the daughters was pregnant. It was hardly likely 
that these women could have pushed the girl into a well without a cry being 
heard. But on January 20 Trinquier ordered Sirven’s arrest. 

Sirven knew that some two months previously the municipal court of 
Toulouse had condemned Jean Calas to death on a similar charge, and on 
dubious evidence. Ultimately his own case, if he submitted to arrest and trial, 
would come before the Parlement of Toulouse. Having no confidence in these 
courts, he led his wife and daughters, in midwinter, across France and over the 
Cévennes Mountains to Geneva, hoping that the defender of Calas would come 
to his aid. 

Voltaire, still immersed in his campaign for Calas, thought it unwise to 
confuse the French mind with two causes at once. He contributed to the support 
of the family, whose property had been confiscated. But when the Toulouse 
authorities dragged their feet in responding to the demand for the Calas 
documents, Voltaire resumed the attack by beginning a campaign for Sirven. 
Again he appealed for help and funds; contributions came from Frederick II of 
Prussia and Christian VII of Denmark, and again from Catherine II of Russia and 
Stanislas Poniatowski, King of Poland. The Mazamet court refused Voltaire’s 
request for a copy of the trial record. We must not detail the struggle in this case; 
it went on till finally, in 1771, the Parlement of Toulouse reversed the verdict of 
the lower court, pronounced the Sirvens innocent, and restored their property. “It 
took two hours to condemn this man to death,” said Voltaire, “and nine years to 
render justice to his innocence.”” 

Amid these labors he was alarmed to learn that he himself was involved in a 
case that had flared up at Abbeville on the Channel Coast. On the night of 
August 8-9, 1765, a wooden crucifix on the Pont-Neuf over the Somme was 
mutilated, and a crucifix in the Cemetery of St.-Catherine was smeared with 
ordure. When these profanations were discovered the clergy and people of the 
town were horrified. The bishop of Amiens came to Abbeville and, barefoot, led 
a procession which nearly all the population followed, begging forgiveness of 
God. A monitoire was read in all the churches decreeing severe penalties for all 
who could shed light on the mystery and failed to come forward. Magistrate 


Duval heard seventy-seven witnesses. Some of them testified that they had 
noticed three young men pass a Corpus Christi procession without either 
bending a knee or removing their hats. Others alleged that a band of youths in 
Abbeville, including Duval’s son, made a practice of burlesquing religious 
ceremonies and singing licentious songs.®’ On August 26 warrants were issued 
for Gaillard d’Etallonde, for Chevalier Jean Francois Lefebre de La Barre, and 
for a youth of seventeen known to history only as Moisnel. D’Etallonde fled to 
Prussia, Moisnel and La Barre were arrested. Moisnel won partial pardon by 
confessing that he and the others were guilty of the acts alleged. He accused La 
Barre of having spat upon pictures of the saints, of having sung an obscene 
litany called “La Madeleine,” of having lent him the Dictionnaire philosophique 
and Epitre a Uranie of Voltaire; and he claimed to have seen d’Etallonde strike 
the crucifix on the bridge and sully the cross in the cemetery. 

La Barre was the grandson of an impoverished general. He confessed to being 
a heretic. A witness reported that La Barre, on being asked why he had not 
removed his hat before the Corpus Christi procession, had replied that he 
“regarded the Host as a piece of wax,” and could not understand why anyone 
would adore a God of dough. La Barre admitted that he might have said 
something of the kind; he had (he said) heard other young men express such 
sentiments, and thought he might harmlessly hold them, too. His library was 
examined; among his books were Voltaire’s Dictionnaire, Helvétius’ De 
l’Esprit, and other volumes satirizing religion. At first he disclaimed all 
knowledge of d’Etallonde’s desecrations, but when he learned that Moisnel had 
revealed them, he confessed that it was true. The final indictment charged La 
Barre with “uttéring blasphemies against God, the Holy Eucharist, the Holy 
Virgin, the religion and commandments of God and of the Church; singing two 
songs filled with execrable and abominable blasphemies, ... rendering marks of 
adoration and respect to infamous books; profaning the sign of the cross, the 
mystery of the consecration of the wine, and the benedictions in use in churches 
and among Christians.”°' 

On February 28, 1766, the Abbeville court pronounced sentence. La Barre, 
and d’Etallonde if apprehended, were to be put to the torture to elicit the names 
of accomplices; they were to do public penance before the principal church of 
the city; their tongues were to be torn out by the roots, they were then to be 
beheaded, and their bodies were to be burned to ashes. The Dictionnaire 
philosophique of Voltaire was to be thrown into the same fire. The sentence was 
appealed to the Parlement of Paris. Some members pleaded for mitigation; 
Councilor Pasquier replied that a signal and frightening punishment was needed 
to stem the tide of godlessness that was threatening all moral and social stability; 


the real criminal, he argued, was Voltaire, but as that source of the evil was 
beyond reach of the Parlement, his disciple should suffer in his stead. Two 
members voted to commute the sentence; fifteen voted for its full execution. On 
July 1, 1766, it was carried out, except that there was no tearing out of the 
tongue. La Barre bore his fate without implicating any of his friends. The 
executioner severed the head with a well-directed blow, to the applause of the 
crowd.” 

Voltaire was shocked by the severity of the punishment; this, he felt, was a 
barbarity worthy of the Spanish Inquisition at its worst. The bishop of Annecy 
wrote to the French court demanding that all the penalties prescribed in the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes be applied to Voltaire. “That rascally bishop,” 
wrote Voltaire to d’Alembert, “still swears ... that he will have me burned in this 
world or the other.... To escape being burned I am laying in a supply of holy 
water.” Fearing that he might be summoned before the Parlement of Dijon, he 
took the opportunity to try the medicinal waters at Rolle in Switzerland. Then he 
returned to Ferney, and resumed his efforts for Sirven. 

Now he proposed to d’Alembert and Diderot that he and they and other 
philosophes leave benighted France and settle in Cleves under the protection of 
Frederick the Great. Neither they nor Frederick enthused over the plan. 
Frederick agreed that the punishment of La Barre was extreme; for his part he 
would rather have condemned the youth to read the entire Summa theologica of 
Thomas Aquinas; this, he thought, would be a fate worse than death. Frederick 
proceeded to give Voltaire a bit of advice: 


The scene which has occurred at Abbeville is tragic, but was there not some fault in those who 
were punished? Should we directly attack the prejudices that time has consecrated in the mind of 
nations? And if we wish to enjoy liberty of thought, must we insult established belief? A man who 
does not wish to make a disturbance is rarely persecuted. Remember Fontenelle’s saying: “If my 


hand were full of truths, I should think more than once before opening it.”°4 


As to the proposed colony of philosophes at Cleves, Frederick offered 


protection, but on condition that they keep the peace and respect the faith of the 
people. He added: 


The average man does not deserve to be enlightened.... If the philosophers were to form a 
government, the people, after 150 years, would forge some new superstition, and would either pray 
to little idols, or to the graves in which the great men were buried, or invoke the sun, or commit 
some similar nonsense. Superstition is a weakness of the human mind, which is inseparably tied up 


with it; it has always existed, and always will.°° 


Voltaire persisted in his campaign. He sent forth a simple Narrative of the 


Death of the Chevalier de La Barre. He wrote to his royal friends asking them to 
intercede with Louis XV to have the dead youth in some way rehabilitated; and 
when these efforts failed he sent to Louis XVI (1775) a letter entitled “The Cry 
of Innocent Blood.” The judgment against La Barre was never reversed, but 
Voltaire had the satisfaction of seeing Turgot revise the criminal code that had 
sanctioned the execution of a youth for offenses that seemed to merit something 
less than decapitation. With an energy remarkable at his age, Voltaire continued 
to the end of his life to lead the crusade against the excesses of Church and state. 
In 1764 he secured the liberation of Claude Chaumont, who had been 
condemned to the galleys for attending Protestant services. When Comte 
Thomas de Lally, the French commander who had been defeated by the English 
in India, was beheaded in Paris (1766) on charges of treason and cowardice, 
Voltaire, appealed to by Lally’s son, wrote a 300-page volume, Historical 
Fragments on India, exonerating the Count; and he urged Mme. du Barry to 
intercede with Louis XV. The sentence was annulled in 1778, shortly before 
Voltaire’s death. 

These labors exhausted the octogenarian warrior, but they made him the hero 
of liberal France. Diderot remarked, in Le Neveu de Rameau, “[Voltaire’s] 
Mahomet is a sublime work, but I would like better to have vindicated Calas.”®° 
Pomaret, a Protestant minister in Geneva, said to Voltaire: “You seem to attack 
Christianity, and yet you do the work of a Christian.”°’ And Frederick, after all 
his cautions, joined in the tributes to the man who had made himself the 
conscience of Europe: “How splendid it is that a philosopher makes his voice 
heard from his refuge, and that the human race, whose spokesman he is, forces 
the judges to revise an unjust sentence. If nothing else spoke in favor of M. de 
Voltaire, this alone would be enough to earn him a place among the benefactors 
of mankind.”® 


VI. ECRASEZ L’INFAME! 


It was in the ardor of these struggles that Voltaire’s opposition to Christianity 
became a hatred that almost consumed a decade of his life (1759-69). He had 
begun with a youthful scorn of the miracles, mysteries, and myths that comforted 
the people; and he passed on to a mocking skepticism of those Christian 
doctrines, like the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement, which St. 
Thomas Aquinas had frankly confessed to be beyond the reach of reason. But 
these moods of rebellion were natural in an active mind feeling the sap of 
growth; Voltaire might have passed through them to the man of the world’s 


genial connivance at beliefs so dear to the masses and so useful as an aid to 
social order and moral discipline. In the first half of the eighteenth century the 
French clergy were relatively tolerant, and the hierarchy shared in the advancing 
Enlightenment. But the growth of unbelief, and the acclaim that greeted the 
Encyclopédie, frightened them, and they seized upon the terror inspired in the 
King by Damiens’ attempt at assassination (1757) to draw from the state an edict 
(1759) making any attack upon the Church a crime to be punished with death. 
The philosophes saw in this a declaration of war, and felt that henceforth they 
need spare no feelings, no traditions, in attacking what seemed to them a 
murderous absurdity. Behind the beauty and poetry of religion they saw 
propaganda conscripting art; behind the support that Christianity had given to 
morality they saw a thousand heretics burned at the stake, the Albigensians 
crushed out in a homicidal crusade, Spain and Portugal darkened with autos-da- 
fé, France torn apart by rival mythologies, and all the future of the human spirit 
subject in every land to the repeated resurrection of superstition, priestcraft, and 
persecution. They would fight such a medieval reaction with the last years of 
their life. 

Three events made the year 1762 a turning point in the irrepressible conflict. 
In March the execution of Jean Calas seemed to announce the return of France to 
the Middle Ages and the Inquisition. The trial, torture, and murder were all 
conducted by the “secular arm,” but against the background of popular 
fanaticism engendered by religious indoctrination, ceremony, and hate. In May 
Rousseau’s Emile gave to the world the “Profession of Faith of the Savoyard 
Vicar,” which, though written by an opponent of the philosophes, swept away 
from Christianity almost everything but belief in God and the ethics of Christ. 
The burning of the book on June 11 in Paris and on June 19 in Geneva seemed to 
unite Catholicism and Calvinism in a conspiracy against the human mind. In 
August the condemnation of the Jesuits by the Paris Parlement was apparently a 
triumph for the philosophes, but it was also a victory for the Jansenists who 
controlled the Parlements of Paris, Toulouse, and Rouen; and the actions of the 
parlements in the cases of Calas and La Barre made it clear that the Jansenists 
were as bitter enemies of intellectual freedom as any in the history of France. 
Meanwhile the hostility between the parlements and the court, and the growing 
ascendancy (1758-70) of the semi-Voltairean Choiseul in the government, gave 
the philosophes an opportunity to fight back with less than their usual danger 
from state censors and the police. The stage was set for the climax of the attack 
upon Christianity. 

Now Voltaire spread and shouted the watchword of his ire, “Ecrasez 
l’infame! Crush the infamy!” He had begun to use the phrase in 1759; henceforth 


he repeated it a hundred times and in a dozen forms; occasionally he used it as a 
signature.’ A fresh vitality came to the sixty-eight-year-old Voltaire as he 
likened himself to Cato Senex crying out, at the end of his speeches to the 
Roman Senate, “Delenda est Carthago! Deledtur Carthago!” “TI have the colic,” 
he wrote, “I suffer much; but when I attack l’infame my pain is relieved.””° With 
almost youthful enthusiasm, with incredible confidence, he set himself and a few 
hesitant aides to assail the most powerful institution in the history of mankind. 

What did he mean by “the infamy”? Did he propose to crush superstition, 
fanaticism, obscurantism, and persecution? Or was he undertaking to destroy the 
Catholic Church, or all forms of Christianity, or all religion itself? Hardly the 
last, for we find him again and again, even amid the campaign, professing his 
theistic faith, sometimes in terms warm with Voltairean piety. In the 
Dictionnaire philosophique he defined religion indirectly: “Almost everything 
that goes beyond the adoration of a Supreme Being, and of submitting one’s 
heart to his eternal orders, is superstition.”’' This would seem to reject all forms 
of Christianity except Unitarianism. Voltaire repudiated nearly all the distinctive 
doctrines of traditional Christianity—original sin, ‘Trinity, Incarnation, 
Atonement, Eucharist; he ridiculed the “sacrifice” of God to God on the Cross, 
or by the priest in the Mass. Consequently he rejected most forms of 
Protestantism too; he reckoned Calvinism to be as obscurantist as Catholicism, 
and shocked the Genevan pastors by calling Calvin “atroce.” He thought he 
could live contentedly under the Established Church as he had seen it in 
England. He wrote to d’Alembert “I hope you will destroy l’infame; that is the 
great point. It must be reduced to the state it has in England; and you will reach 
this end if you wish. This is the greatest service which we can render to the 
human race.””* We may conclude that by l’infame he meant not religion in 
general, but religion as organized to propagate superstition and mythology, to 
control education, and to oppose dissent with censorship and persecution. And 
such was Christianity as Voltaire saw it in history and in France. 

So he bummed all his bridges behind him, and called his cohorts to war. “To 
overturn the columns only five or six philosophes are needed who understand 
one another.... The vine of truth has been cultivated by the d’Alemberts, the 
Diderots, the Bolingbrokes, and the Humes,”” but too sporadically, and without 
consistent plan. Now they must unite, and he takes it for granted that he will be 
their general. He advises them on tactics: “Strike, and hide your hand.... I hope 
that every year each of our fraternity will aim some arrows at the monster, 
without its learning from whose hand they came.” Let the brothers insinuate 
themselves into the academies, into posts of authority, if possible into the 
ministry. They need not convert the masses, they need only convert those men of 


initiative and power who lead the masses; see how one man, Peter the Great, 
changed the soul and face of Russia. And so Voltaire tried to enlist Frederick in 
the cause (January 5, 1767): 


Sire, you are perfectly right: a wise and courageous prince, with money, troops, and laws, can 
quite well govern men without the aid of religion, which was made only to deceive them.... Your 
Majesty will do the human race an eternal service by extirpating this infamous superstition. I do not 
say among the rabble, who are not worthy of being enlightened, and who are apt for every yoke; I 
say among honest people, among men who think, among those who wish to think.... ’Tis for you to 


feed their minds.... My one regret in dying is that I cannot aid you in this noble enterprise.’ 


Frederick smiled at the old man’s naiveté, but Voltaire persisted, and not without 
some effect, as we may later see, on the cabinet ministers of France, Portugal, 
and Spain. 

He welcomed lesser aides. He wrote apostolic exhortations to Bordes in 
Lyons, to Servan in Grenoble, to Pierre Rousseau in Bouillon, to Audibert in 
Marseilles, to Ribaute in Montauban, to the Marquis d’Argence in Charente, to 
the Abbé Audra in Toulouse. All these and others he called “les fréres,” the 
brethren; to them he sent material and appeals, prodding them lest they sleep on 
their arms. 


Attack, brothers, skillfully, all of you, l’infame. What interests me is the propagation of the faith 
and of truth, the progress of philosophy, the suppression of l’infame. 


Drink to my health with brother Plato [Diderot], and écrasez l’infame. 
I embrace all my brethren. My health is pitiable. Ecrasez l’infame. 


I embrace my brethren in Confucius, ... in Lucretius, in Cicero, in Socrates, in Marcus Aurelius, 
in Julian, and in the communion of all our patriarchs. 


My tender benediction to all the brethren. Orate fratres, et vigilate [pray, brothers, and watch]. 
76 


Ecrasez l’infame. 

Now books became weapons, and literature became war. Not only did 
Diderot, d’ Alembert, Helvétius, d’Holbach, Raynal, Morellet, and a dozen others 
bring their pens to the battle, but Voltaire himself, always dying, became a 
veritable armory of anticlerical missiles. Within a decade he sent forth some 
thirty booklets. He had no belief in the efficacy of large volumes. 


What harm can a book [the Encyclopédie] do that costs a hundred crowns? ... Twenty volumes 
folio will never create a revolution. It is the little portable volumes of thirty sous that are to be 
feared. If the Gospel had cost 1200 sesterces the Christian religion would never have been 


established.”” 


So he poured forth not merely histories and plays but pamphlets, stories, 
sermons, “instructions,” catechisms, diatribes, dialogues, letters, short critiques 
of the Bible or of Church history, anything that could circulate easily and prick 
the infame. People called these productions petits patés—cookies, easy to digest. 
Long ago Frederick had written to him: 


I imagine that somewhere in France there is a select society of superior and equal geniuses who 
all work together and publish their writings under the name of Voltaire.... If this supposition is true 
I shall become a Trinitarian, and shall begin to see daylight in this mystery which the Christians 


have hitherto believed without understanding.” 


But now Voltaire did not write in the name of Voltaire. He used over a hundred 
different pseudonyms; and sometimes, in his impish humor, he ascribed his anti- 
Christian blasts to “the Archbishop of Canterbury” or “the Archbishop of Paris,” 
or an abbé, a pastor, or a monk. To throw the hounds of heaven off his trail he 
dedicated one of his pellets to himself. He knew printers in Paris, Amsterdam, 
the Hague, London, and Berlin; he used them in his campaign. Through 
Damilaville and others he had his brochures given free to booksellers, who sold 
them at low price and calculated risk. The seed went forth. 

He published now (1762) that Sermon des cinquantes, or Sermon of the Fifty, 
which he had written at least ten years before and had read to Frederick at 
Potsdam. It was his first direct attack upon Christianity. It began quite 
innocently: 


Fifty persons, educated, pious, and reasonable [the Quakers in London?], assembled every 
Sunday in a populous commercial city. They prayed, and one of them pronounced a discourse; then 
they dined; then they took up a collection for the poor. Each presided in turn, led the prayer, and 
pronounced the sermon. This is one of the prayers, and one of the sermons. ... 

God of all the globes and stars, ... keep us from all superstition. If we insult you by unworthy 
sacrifices, abolish these infamous mysteries. If we dishonor the Divinity by absurd fables, may these 
fables perish forever.... Let men live and die in the worship of one sole God, ... a God who could 


neither be born nor die.”” 


The sermon argued that the God revealed in the Old Testament is a boastful, 
jealous, angry, cruel, homicidal God, whom no sane person could worship, and 
that David was a scoundrel, a lecher, and a murderer. How could anyone believe 
such a book to be the word of God? And how from the Gospels could have come 
the incredible theology of Christianity, the easy, daily feat of turning a wafer 
into the body and blood of Christ, the innumerable relics, the sale of 
indulgences, the hatreds and holocausts of the religious wars? 


We are told that the people need mysteries, and must be deceived. My brethren, dare anyone 


commit this outrage on humanity? Have not our fathers [the Reformers] taken from the people their 
transubstantiation, auricular confession, indulgences, exorcisms, false miracles, and ridiculous 
statues? Are not our people now accustomed to doing without these superstitions? We must have the 
courage to go a few steps further. The people are not so weak in mind as is supposed; they will 
easily admit a wise and simple cult of one God.... We seek not to despoil the clergy of what the 
liberality of their followers has given them; we wish them—since most of them secretly laugh at the 
falsehoods they teach—to join us in preaching the truth.... What incalculable good would be done 


by that happy change!®° 


All this is tiresome to us today, but it was revolutionary material in eighteenth- 
century France. No wonder Voltaire sent it forth under the pretense that it had 
been written by La Mettrie, who was safely dead. 

In 1763 the warrior diverted himself with dramas, a worthless short story 
called “Blanc et noir,” and a little Catéchisme de Il’honnéte homme retailing his 
“natural religion.” But 1764 was a major year: Voltaire kept his printers busy 
with L’Evangile de la raison, and Examen de la religion (a modified edition of 
jean Meslier’s fiery Testament), and one of his most important publications: 
Dictionnaire philosophique portatif. It was not the immense tome of 824 large 
double-column pages that we have in one form today, or the five or eight 
volumes that it fills in his collected works; it was a small book, easy to hold or to 
conceal. The brevity of its articles, the simplicity and clarity of its style, carried 
it to a million readers in a dozen lands. 

It is a remarkable production for one man. There are probably a thousand 
errors in it, but the vast accumulation of data, the erudition in almost every field, 
make the book one of the miracles in the history of literature. What industry, 
loquacity, pertinacity! Voltaire gossips; he has something to say on nearly 
everything, and almost always something of still-living interest. There are here 
many bits of frivolity, triviality, or superficiality; there are some foolish remarks 
(“The intellect of Europe has made greater progress in the last one hundred years 
than in the whole world before since the days of Brahma and Zoroaster”) ;*' but 
no man can be wise through a thousand pages, and no other man has ever been 
brilliant so long. Even etymologies are given, for Voltaire, like every curious 
reader, was attracted by the tribulations that words have suffered in their travels 
through time and space. And here, in the article “Abuse of Words”—and again 
in the article “Miracles’—is the famous Voltairean imperative “Define your 
terms!” 

Essentially the book aimed to serve as an arsenal of arguments against 
Christianity as Voltaire knew it. Here once more are the incredibilities, 
absurdities, and scandals of the Bible, not only in the article “Contradictions,” 
but on almost every page. Who gave the Church the authority to pronounce 
“canonical” and God-inspired four of the fifty gospels that were written in the 


century after the death of Jesus? What a revealing oversight it was to speak of 
the Virgin Birth of Jesus and yet trace his genealogy to that rascal David through 
the allegedly fainéant Joseph! Why did Christianity reject the Mosaic Law 
despite Christ’s repeated confirmation of it? Was Paul, who rejected that Law 
(because of a little piece of skin) a greater authority than Christ? 

The city fathers of Geneva did not like the Dictionnaire philosophique; on 
September 24, 1763, the Council of Twenty-five ordered the executioner to burn 
every copy that he could find. The Parlement of Paris ordered a similar bonfire 
in 1765; we have seen the fate of the book in Abbeville (1766). Voltaire assured 
the Genevan authorities that the Dictionary was the work of a corps of writers 
entirely unknown to him. Meanwhile he prepared supplementary articles for the 
four further editions that were secretly printed before the end of 1765, and he 
poured new material into the five additional editions that appeared before his 
death in 1778. He arranged with the conniving booksellers of Geneva to supply 
them with as many free copies as they could distribute, and with salesmen to 
leave copies at private doors.® 

He continued the war with intensified passion in the years 1765-67. In 1764 
he had finally abandoned his house at Les Délices in a Geneva too hot for his 
heresies; for almost three years he hardly stirred from his property at Ferney; and 
nearly every month he sent to some printer a new pamphlet against |’infame. Les 
Questions de Zapata (March, 1767) pretended to be the queries put to a 
committee of theologians by a professor of theology at the University of 
Salamanca in 1629. Zapata confessed to doubts about the Star of Bethlehem, the 
supposed census of “the whole earth” by Augustus, the slaughter of the 
innocents, and the temptation of Jesus by Satan on a hill whence one could see 
all the kingdoms of the earth.” Where was that wonderful hill? Why had not 
Christ kept his promise to “come in a cloud, with power and great glory,” to 
establish the “kingdom of God” before “this generation shall pass away?”®? What 
had detained him? “Was the fog too thick?”** “What must I do with those who 
dare to doubt? ... Must I, for their edification, have the ordinary and 
extraordinary question [torture] put to them?” Or “would it not be better to avoid 
these labyrinths, and simply preach virtue?”® The conclusion: 


Zapata, receiving no answer, took to preaching God in all simplicity. He announced to men the 
common father, the rewarder, the punisher, the pardoner. He extricated the truth from the lies, and 


separated religion from fanaticism; he taught and practiced virtue. He was gentle, kindly, and 


modest, and he was burned at Valladolid in the year of grace 1631" 


In May, 1767, Voltaire returned to the attack more vigorously in a work of 
105 pages, Examen important de milord Bolingbroke; here he put his arguments 


into the mouth of the dead Englishman, but Bolingbroke would probably have 
accepted the imposition. In the same year Voltaire published L’Ingénu, a 
delightful 100-page story of an unbelievably virtuous Huron Indian brought to 
France from America, and confused by European customs and Christian 
theology. In 1769 came Le Cri des nations—an appeal to Catholic Europe to 
throw off the alleged sovereignty of popes over kings and states. Again in that 
year he sallied forth with a studious but impassioned Histoire du Parlement, 
condemning that body as a conspiracy of Jansenist reactionaries. And in 1770- 
72 he issued nine volumes as Questions sur |’Encyclopédie, a mélange of articles 
constituting another one-man encyclopedia, even more pointedly anti-Catholic 
than the Portatif. 

Usually he disguised his publications with deceptive titles: Homily on the 
Interpretation of the Old Testament, Epistle to the Romans, Sermons of the Rev. 
Jacques Rossetes, Homily of Pastor Bourne, Counsels to the Fathers of 
Families. The educated public of France guessed that Voltaire had written them, 
for he could not disguise his style, but no one proved it. This exciting game 
became the talk of Paris and Geneva, and its echoes were heard in London, 
Amsterdam, Berlin, even in Vienna. Never in history had a writer played such 
hide-and-seek with such powerful enemies, and with such success. A hundred 
opponents tried to answer him; he rebutted them all, fighting back roughly, 
sometimes coarsely or unfairly; c’était la guerre. And he enjoyed it. In the ardor 
of battle he forgot to die. 

Indeed, a strange new optimism came upon him, he who had seemed, after 
the Lisbon earthquake and Candide, to advise surrender to the evils of life as 
invincible. He dreamed of “philosophy” victorious over a Church entrenched in 
the needs of the people. If twelve unlettered fishermen had established 
Christianity, why could not twelve philosophes shake it out of its dogmas and 
Inquisitions? “Live happy and écrasez l’infame” he wrote to one of the 
“brothers,” and he assured them, “We will crush it!”®’ Were not a king, an 
empress, a royal mistress, and many other prominent persons openly or secretly 
on his side? He courted the court by attacking the Parlement of Paris; he enjoyed 
the favor of Mme. de Pompadour, and later of Mme. du Barry; he even hoped for 
the connivance of Louis XV. He wrote to d’Alembert in 1767: “Let us bless this 
happy revolution which has been produced in the minds of all honest men in the 
last fifteen or twenty years; it has surpassed my hopes.”®® Had he not foretold it? 
Had he not written to Helvétius, in 1760: “This century begins to see the triumph 
of reason”?” 


VII. RELIGION AND REASON 


He was not so simple as to imagine that religion had been invented by priests. 
On the contrary he wrote, in the Dictionnaire philosophique: 


The idea of a god is derived from feeling, and that natural logic which unfolds itself with age, 
even in the rudest of mankind. Astonishing effects of nature were beheld—harvests and barrenness, 


fair weather and storms, benefits and scourges; and the hand of a [supernatural] master was felt... 


The first sovereigns in their time used these notions to cement their power.” 


Each group singled out one of the supernatural powers as its tutelary deity, and 
gave him adoration and sacrifices in the hope that he would protect the group 
against the power and gods of other groups. Priests had been produced by these 
beliefs, but the interpretations and rituals were the work of the priests. In the 
course of time priests played upon human fear to extend their power. They 
committed all kinds of knavery, extending at last to the murder of “heretics,” the 
assassination of whole groups, and the near-ruin of nations. Voltaire concluded: 
“T hated priests, I hate them, I shall hate them till doomsday.”*! 

He found much that he could accept in non-Christian religions, especially in 
Confucianism (which was not a religion); but very little in Christian theology 
pleased him. “I have two hundred volumes on this subject, and, what is worse, I 
have read them. It is like going the rounds of a lunatic asylum.””” He added little 
to previous Biblical criticism; his function was to spread it, and the effect is with 
us still. With more audacity than most of his predecessors, he emphasized again 
and again the absurdity of Noah’s Deluge, the passage of the Red Sea, the 
slaughter of the innocents, and so forth; and he never tired of denouncing the 
story and theory of “original sin.” He quoted with indignation St. Augustine’s 
dictum, “The Catholic faith teaches that all men are born so guilty that even 
infants are certainly damned when they die without having been regenerated in 
Jesus.”°?(We are now informed that such infants go to a pleasantly warm place 
called Limbo, next door to hell.) 

As to Jesus, Voltaire vacillated. From the natural piety of childhood he passed 
to youthful irreverencies, even to accepting the story of Mary’s affair with a 
Roman soldier; and at one time he thought of Jesus as a deluded fanatic—“un 
fou.”°* As he matured he learned to admire the ethical precepts of Jesus; we shall 
be saved by practicing those principles, he said, rather than by believing that 
Christ was God. He made much fun of the Trinity in The Atheist and the Sage. 
The atheist asks, “Do you believe that Jesus Christ has one nature, one person, 
and one will, or two natures, two persons, and two wills, or one will, one nature, 
and two persons, or two wills, two persons, and one nature, or—” but the sage 


bids him forget such puzzles and be a good Christian.* Voltaire points out that 
Christ, unlike St. Paul and subsequent Christians, remained faithful to Judaism, 
despite his criticism of the Pharisees: 


This Eternal God, having made himself a Jew, adheres to the Jewish religion during the whole of 
his life. He performs its functions, he frequents the Jewish Temple, he announces nothing contrary 
to Jewish Law. All his disciples are Jews and observe the Jewish ceremonies. It is certainly not he 
who established the Christian religion.... There is not a single dogma [characteristic] of Christianity 


that was preached by Jesus Chirst.°° 


Jesus, in Voltaire’s view, accepted the belief of many pious Jews before him that 
the world as they knew it was coming to an end, and would soon be replaced by 
the “Kingdom of Heaven”—i.e., the direct rule of God on earth. (Modern 
criticism accepts this view.) 

In his final years Voltaire responded more and more warmly to the story of 
Christ. He began to call him “my brother,” “my master.”*’ He pictured himself 
as transported in a dream into a desert covered with heaps of bones; here the 
remains of 300,000 massacred Jews, there four mounds of Christians “strangled 
because of metaphysical disputes”; and piles of gold and silver topped with the 
croziers and crowns of disintegrated prelates and kings. Then his guiding angel 
took him into a green valley, where lived the great sages; there he saw Numa 
Pompilius, Pythagoras, Zoroaster, Thales, Socrates ... Finally 


I advanced with my guide into a grove higher than that in which the sages of antiquity tasted a 
pleasant repose. I saw a man of sweet and simple aspect, who seemed to me some thirty-five years 
old; his feet and hands swollen and bleeding, his side pierced, his flesh torn with blows of a whip. 
There was no comparison between the sufferings of this sage and those of Socrates. 


Voltaire asked him the cause of his death. Jesus replied, “Priests and judges.” 
Had he intended to found a new religion? No. Was he responsible for those 
mountains of bones, those masses of royal or sacerdotal gold? No; “I and mine 
lived in the humblest poverty.” Then in what did true religion consist? “Have I 
not told you before? Love God, and love your neighbor as yourself.” “If this is 
the case,” said Voltaire, “I take you for my sole master.” “He made me a sign 
that filled me with consolation. The vision disappeared, and I was left with my 
conscience at peace.””® 

But that was a later mood. In his war years Voltaire saw the history of 
Christianity as predominantly a misfortune for mankind. The mysticism of Paul, 
the fables of Gospels canonical or apocryphal, the legends of martyrs and 
miracles, and the strategy of priestcraft combined with the hopeful credulity of 
the poor to produce the Christian Church. Then the Fathers of the Church 


formulated the doctrine in eloquence capable of satisfying middle-class minds. 
Bit by bit the light of classic culture was dimmed by the spread of childish 
imaginations and pious frauds, until darkness settled for centuries upon the 
European mind. Meditative men, lazy men, men shrinking from the challenges 
and responsibilities of life, crept into monasteries and infected one another with 
neurotic dreams of women, devils, and gods. Learned councils assembled to 
debate whether one absurdity or another should become part of the infallible 
creed. The Church, basing its power on the popular appetite for consolatory 
myths, became stronger than the state basing its authority on organized force; the 
power of the sword became dependent upon the power of the word; popes 
deposed emperors, and absolved nations from loyalty to their kings. 

In Voltaire’s view the Protestant Reformation was only a halting step toward 
reason. He applauded the revolt against monastic mendicants, indulgence 
peddlers, and moneygrubbing ecclesiastics who in some cases “absorbed the 
whole revenue of a province;” in northern Europe the “people adopted a cheaper 
religion.”*? But he was revolted by the emphasis placed by Luther and Calvin on 
predestination;'°’ imagine a ruler who condemned two thirds of his subjects to 
everlasting fire! Or consider the various Christian interpretations of the 
Eucharist: the Catholics profess that they eat God and not bread, the Lutherans 
eat both God and bread, the Calvinists eat bread but not God; “if anyone told us 
of a like extravagance or madness among Hottentots and Kaffirs, we should 
think we were being imposed upon.”’”' The advance of reason is leaving such 
controversies far behind; “were Luther and Calvin to return to the world, they 
would make no more noise than the Scotists and the Thomists.”’” If Protestants 
continue to preach such a theology the educated classes will abandon them, 
while the masses will prefer the fragrant and colorful faith of Rome. Already, 
Voltaire surmised, “Calvinism and Lutheranism are in danger in Germany; that 
country is full of great bishoprics, sovereign abbacies and canonries, all proper 
for making conversions.”!” 

Should religion, then, be altogether abandoned by reasonable men? No; a 
religion preaching God and virtue, and no other dogmas, would be of real 
service to mankind. In earlier years Voltaire had thought that “those who would 
need the help of religion to be good men are to be pitied,” and that a society 
might live with a natural morality independent of supernatural beliefs.'* But as 
he enlarged his experience of human passions he came to admit that no moral 
code could successfully withstand the primitive force of the individualistic 
instincts unless it was buttressed by popular belief that the code had its source 
and sanction in an all-seeing, rewarding, and punishing God. After agreeing with 
Locke that there are no innate ideas, he fell back upon Leibniz’ contention that 


the moral sense is inborn, and he defined it as a sentiment of justice placed in us 
by God. “Laws watch over known crimes, religion over secret crimes.”'°’ Says 
the sage in The Atheist and the Sage: 


I will presume (God forbid it!) that all Englishmen are atheists. I will allow that there may be 
some peaceable citizens, quiet by nature, rich enough to be honest, regulated by honor, and so 
attentive to demeanor that they contrive to live together in society.... But the poor and needy atheist, 
sure of impunity, would be a fool if he did not assassinate or steal to get money. Then would all the 
bonds of society be sundered. All secret crimes would inundate the world, and, like locusts, though 
at first imperceptible, would overspread the earth.... Who would restrain great kings? ... An atheist 
king is more dangerous than a fanatical Ravaillac.... Atheism abounded in Italy in the fifteenth 
century. What was the consequence? It was as common a matter to poison another as to invite him 
to supper.... Faith, then, in a God who rewards good actions, punishes the bad, and forgives lesser 


faults, is most useful to mankind. !°© 


Finally Voltaire inclined to see some sense in the doctrine of hell: 


To those philosophers who in their writings deny a hell, I will say: “Gentlemen, we do not pass 
our days with Cicero, Atticus, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, ... nor with the too scrupulously virtuous 
Spinoza, who, although laboring under poverty and destitution, gave back to the children of the 
Grand Pensionary de Witt an allowance of 300 florins which had been granted him by that great 
statesman—whose heart, it may be remembered, the Hollanders devoured.... In a word, gentlemen, 
all men are not philosophers. We are obliged to hold intercourse and transact business and mix up in 
life with knaves possessing little or no reflection, with a vast number of persons addicted to 
brutality, intoxication, and rapine. You may, if you please, preach to them that the soul of man is 
mortal. As for myself, I shall be sure to thunder in their ears that if they rob me they will inevitably 


be damned. !°7 


We conclude that the Devil can quote Voltaire to his purpose. After appealing 
for a religion freed from fables,' the great skeptic ended preaching the worst 
fable of all. He had asked for a religion confined to the inculcation of 
morality;'°° now he admitted that common men cannot be kept from crime 
except by a religion of heaven and hell. The Church could claim that he had 
come to Canossa. 

At the age of seventy-two he rephrased his faith under the chastened title The 
Ignorant Philosopher (1766). He confesses at the outset that he does not know 
what matter or mind is, nor how he thinks, nor how his thought can move his 
arm.'!° He asks himself a question that apparently never occurred to him before: 
“Ts it necessary for me to know?” But he adds: “I cannot divest myself of a 
desire of being instructed; my baffled curiosity is ever insatiable.”''' He is now 
convinced that the will is not free; “the ignoramus who thinks thus did not 
always think so, but he is at length compelled to yield.”'”? “Is there a God?” Yes, 
as the Intelligence behind “the order, the prodigious art, and the mechanical and 


geometrical laws that reign in the universe”;'’’ but this Supreme Intelligence is 


known to us only in his existence, not in his nature. “Miserable mortal! If I 
cannot understand my own intelligence, if I cannot know by what I am animated, 
how can I have any acquaintance with that ineffable intelligence which visibly 
presides over the universe? ... But we are his work.”'!'* Voltaire is inclined to 
believe that there was never a creation in time, that the world has always existed, 
“has ever issued from that primitive and necessary cause, as light emanates from 
the sun,” and that “nature has always been animated.”!’° He still believes that 
there is design in the universe, a Providence that guides the whole but lets the 
part—including each human individual—shift for itself.'’® And he concludes: “If 
you tell me that I have taught you nothing, remember that I set out by informing 
you that I am ignorant.”!!” 

The perplexed philosopher began to envy those who had never thought but 
had only believed and hoped. And yet he came back to Socrates’ view that a life 
without thought is unworthy of a man. He expressed his hovering between these 
views of life in L’ Histoire d’un bon Brahmin (1761): 


In my travels I once happened to meet with an aged Brahmin. This man had great understanding, 
great learning, ... and great wealth. ... 

“T wish,” he said to me one day, “I had never been born.” 

“Why so?” I asked. 

“Because I have been studying these forty years, and I find it has been so much time lost. Though 
I teach others, I know nothing ... I exist in time, without knowing what time is. I am placed, as our 
wise men say, in the confines between two eternities, and yet have no idea of eternity. I am 
composed of matter. I think, but I have never been able to satisfy myself what it is that produces 
thought.... I do not know why I exist, and yet I am applied to every day for a solution of the enigma. 
I must return an answer, but I can say nothing satisfactory on the subject. I talk a great deal, and 
when I have done speaking I remain confounded, and ashamed of what I have said.” ... 

The condition in which I saw this good man gave me real concerm.... The same day I had a 
conversation with an old woman, his neighbor. I asked her if she had ever been unhappy for not 
understanding how her soul was made. She did not comprehend my question. She, had not, for the 
briefest moment IN LIFE, HAD a thought about these subjects with which the good Brahmin had so 
tormented himself. She believed from the bottom of her heart in the metamorphoses of her god 
Vishnu, and, provided she could get some of the sacred water of the Ganges in which to make her 
ablutions, she thought herself the happiest of women. 

Struck with the happiness of this poor creature, I returned to my philosopher, whom I thus 
addressed: 

“Are you not ashamed to be thus miserable when, not fifty yards from you, there is an old 
automaton who thinks of nothing and lives contented?” 

“You are right,” he replied. “I have said to myself a thousand times that I should be happy if I 
were as ignorant as my old neighbors, and yet it is a happiness I do not desire.” 

The reply of the Brahmin made a greater impression upon me than anything that had passed.... I 
concluded that although we may set a great value upon happiness, we set a still greater value upon 


reason. But after mature reflection ... I still thought there was great madness in preferring reason to 


happiness. i 


VIII. VOLTAIRE BIGOT 


In a similar mood Pascal had chosen to submit his logic-ridden intellect to the 
Catholic Church as an organization that through long experience had found a 
combination of doctrine and ritual helpful to morality and comforting to wonder 
and grief. Voltaire did not go so far, but in his seventies he moved confusedly in 
that direction. 

He began by reconciling himself to the general desirability of some religion. 
When Boswell asked him (December 29, 1764), “Would you have no public 
worship?” Voltaire answered, “Yes, with all my heart. Let us meet four times a 
year in a great temple, with music, and thank God for all his gifts. There is one 
sun, there is one God; let us have one religion; then all mankind will be 
brethren.”''? The sun offered him, so to speak, a halfway house to God. In May, 
1774, aged eighty, he rose before dawn, and climbed with a friend to see the 
sunrise from a nearby hill; perhaps he had been reading Rousseau. Reaching the 
top exhausted, and overwhelmed by the glory of the triumphant sun, he knelt and 
cried, “O mighty God, I believe!” But, the Voltaire in him rebounding, he said as 
he rose to his feet, “As to Monsieur the Son and Madame his mother, that is 
another matter!” !7° 

Gradually he went further, and consented to allow a clergy, which would 
teach morality to the people and offer prayers to God.'*! He acknowledged that 
the bishops in France and England had done some good in organizing social 
order; but cardinals were too expensive, and should be dispensed with. He had a 
tender regard for the simple parish priest who kept the village register, helped 
the poor, and made peace in troubled families; these curés should be more 
respected, better paid, less exploited by their ecclesiastical superiors.’ In 
generous moments the old penitent was willing to increase the religious 
assemblies from four times a year to once a month, even once a week.'*? There 
should be prayers and thanksgiving, acts of adoration, and lessons in morality; 
but no “sacrifice,” no prayers of petition, and let the sermons be short! If you 
must have religious pictures or statues, let them commemorate not dubious saints 
but the heroes of humanity, like Henry IV (saving his mistresses). And no 
supernatural dogmas except the existence of a just God. The ecclesiastical 
organization should be subject to the state; the clergy should be trained and paid 
by the government. Monasteries and convents might remain, but only as refuges 
for the old or sick. Like so many skeptics, Voltaire had a tender regard for the 
nuns who came out of their convents to help the sick and the poor. Seeing the 
Sisters of Charity in the hospitals of Paris, he had written, in the Essai sur les 
moeurs: “There is not, on all the earth, anything to equal the sacrifice of beauty, 


youth, and often high birth, which the gentle sex offers gladly in order to solace, 
in the hospitals, the welter of human suffering.... The nations separated from the 
Roman faith have but imperfectly copied so noble a charity.”!** 

As “all the world knows,” Voltaire built near his mansion at Ferney a little 
church over whose portal he proudly inscribed the words “Deo erexit Voltaire” 
“This,” he claimed, “is the only church in the world dedicated to God alone; all 
the others are dedicated to saints.”'*? He asked Rome to send him some sacred 
relics for his chapel; the Pope sent him a haircloth of St. Francis of Assisi. On 
the altar Voltaire placed a life-size gilded-metal statue of Christ, not as the 
crucified, but as a sage. There, from 1760 onward, he attended Mass every 
Sunday; he had himself censered as seigneur of the village; and at Easter, in 
1768, he went to Communion.'”° He sent his servants to church regularly, and 
paid to have their children taught the catechism.'*” 

Much of this piety may have been designed to give his villagers a good 
example, to encourage them in beliefs that might lessen their crimes and 
safeguard his property. He made sure that the, court at Versailles should hear of 
his exemplary behavior, and perhaps he hoped that this would facilitate his 
campaigns for the Calas, the Sirvens, and La Barre, and his own return to Paris; 
and indeed the King and the Queen were pleased to hear of his reform. The Abbé 
de La Bletterie approved of Voltaire’s taking the Sacrament, but remarked, on 
seeing the communicant’s emaciation, that Voltaire had forgotten to have 
himself buried; to which Voltaire, bowing courteously, replied, “After you, 
monsieur.”'*? On March 31, 1769, he summoned a notary and signed, before 
several witnesses, an affirmation that he wished to die in the Catholic religion.'”° 
The fréres in Paris laughed at him; he bore their gibes good-humoredly. 

After 1768 he adopted the monastic custom of having devotional works read 
to him at mealtime; for this purpose he preferred the sermons of Massillon; he 
could appreciate literature even when it came in a cassock. He had shared in the 
campaign against the Jesuits, but in 1770 he joined a lay association of the 
Capuchin friars, and received from the head of that order the title pére temporal 
des capucins de Gex—the little county in which he was a feudal lord. He was 
quite proud of this honor, wrote a dozen letters about it, signed some letters 
“Frére Voltaire, capucin indigne” Frederick hailed him as a new saint of the 
Church, but informed him that the ecclesiastical authorities in Rome had in that 
same year burned some of the “unworthy Capuchin’s” works.'°° It is difficult 
now to discern whether this rapprochement with the Church was sincere, or 
whether it was a peace offering to Versailles, or whether it was motived by fear 
lest his corpse be forbidden burial in consecrated ground—which included all 
the cemeteries in France. Perhaps all three motives played a part in the divine 


comedy. 

In these final years, 1770-78, he devoted his pen rather to repudiating 
atheism then to attacking Christianity. Into the article “God” in the Dictionnaire 
philosophique he inserted two sections in refutation of d’Holbach’s Systéme de 
la nature. In 1772 he composed a vigorous essay, II’ faut prendre un Parti (We 
Must Take Sides), in which he argued for “God and toleration.” He confessed to 
Mme. Necker, to the Duchesse de Choiseul, to Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia, his fear that the movement for religious toleration would be defeated by 
the advocacy of atheism. He regretted that his criticism of d’Holbach was 
endangering the solidarity of the fréres, but he persisted: “I have no doubt that 
the author, and three supporters of this book, will become my implacable 
enemies for having spoken my thoughts; and I have declared to them that I will 
speak out as long as I breathe, without fearing either the fanatics of atheism or 
the fanatics of superstition.”!’*' The holbachiens retorted that the rich seigneur 
was playing politics with Versailles, and was using God to police his servants 
and peasants at Ferney. 

In the last decade of his life the men whom he had once hailed and spurred on 
as brothers in the campaign against |’infame looked upon him as a lost leader. 
Diderot had never loved him, had never taken to corresponding with him, had 
resented Voltaire’s evident assumption that d’ Alembert was the chief and soul of 
the Encyclopédie. Diderot applauded the defense of Calas, but he let slip a 
jealous line: “This man is never more than the second in all genres.”'** Voltaire 
did not share Diderot’s revolutionary politics, nor his liking for the bourgeois 
drama of sentiment; the bourgeois become aristocrat could not relish the 
bourgeois contentedly bourgeois. Neither Diderot nor d’Holbach made the 
pilgrimage of devotion to Ferney. Grimm commented with undue severity on 
Voltaire’s criticism of Hobbes and Spinoza: “The *Ignorant Philosopher’ has 
with difficulty skimmed the surface of these matters.”!’? And now the atheists of 
Paris, growing in number and pride, turned their backs upon Voltaire. So early as 
1765, even amid the battle against l’infame, one of them dismissed him with 
scorn: “Il est un bigot, c’est un déiste.”!* 

Buffeted from both sides, the frail patriarch began, toward 1770, to lose faith 
in the prospects of victory. He called himself a “great destroyer” who had built 
nothing.’ His new religion of “God and tolerance,” he feared, would come only 
when rulers would accept the Abbé de Saint-Pierre’s “project for perpetual 
peace”—i.e., probably never at all. He had long suspected the frailty of 
philosophy and the unattractiveness of reason. “No philosopher has influenced 
the manners of even the street he lived in.”'’® He surrendered the masses to 
“superstition” or mythology. He hoped to win some “forty thousand sages” in 


France, and the educated strata of the middle class; but even this hope began to 
fade in the twilight of his years. “To enlighten the young, bit by bit”—this was 
all the dream that was left to him as he prepared, aged eighty-four, to see Paris 
and die. Perhaps, in the marvelous welcome that he was destined to receive 
there, his faith and hope in man would return. 


Was he a philosopher? Yes, though he made no system, vacillated on 
everything, and too often remained on the surface of things. He was not a 
philosopher if the word means the maker of a system of unified and consistent 
thought about the world and man. He turned away from systems as the impudent 
sallies of the minuscle into the infinite. But he was a philosopher if that means a 
mind seriously occupied with the basic problems of nature, morals, government, 
life, and destiny. He was not considered profound, but perhaps that was because 
he was uncertain and clear. His ideas were seldom original, but in philosophy 
nearly all original ideas are foolish, and lack of originality is a sign of wisdom. 
Certainly the form that he gave to his ideas was original; Voltaire is without 
question the most brilliant writer that ever lived. Was he second in every field, as 
Diderot charged? Second in philosophy to Diderot, yes, and in drama to 
Corneille and Racine; but he was first and best in his time in his conception and 
writing of history, in the grace of his poetry, in the charm and wit of his prose, in 
the range of his thought and his influence. His spirit moved like a flame over the 
continent and the century, and stirs a million souls in every generation. 

Perhaps he hated too much, but we must remember the provocation; we must 
imagine ourselves back in an age when men were burned at the stake, or broken 
on the wheel, for deviating from orthodoxy. We can appreciate Christianity 
better today than he could then, because he fought with some success to 
moderate its dogmas and violence. We can feel the power and splendor of the 
Old Testament, the beauty and elevation of the New, because we are free to 
think of them as the labor and inspiration of fallible men. We can be grateful for 
the ethics of Christ, because he no longer threatens us with hell, nor curses the 
men and cities that will not hear him.'*’ We can feel the nobility of St. Francis of 
Assisi, because we are no longer asked to believe that St. Francis Xavier was 
heard in several languages while he spoke in one. We can feel the poetry and 
drama of religious ritual now that the transient triumph of toleration leaves us 
free to worship or abstain. We can accept a hundred legends as profound 
symbols or illuminating allegories, because we are no longer required to accept 
their literal truth. We have learned to sympathize with that which we once loved 
and had to leave, as we retain a tender memory for the loves of our youth. And 
to whom, more than to any other one man, do we owe this precious and epochal 


liberation? To Voltaire. 


I. Oh, miserable mortals, grieving earth! 

Oh, frightful gathering of all mankind! 

Eternal host of useless sufferings! 

Ye silly sages who cry, “All is well,” 

Come, contemplate these ruins horrible, 

This wreck, these shreds and ashes of your race; 
Women and children heaped in common death, 
These scattered members under broken shafts; 
A hundred thousand luckless by the earth 
Devoured, who, bleeding, torn, and still alive, 
Buried beneath their roofs, end without help 
Their lamentable days in torment vile! 

To their expiring and half-formed cries, 

The smoking cinders of this ghoulish scene, 
Say you, “This follows from eternal laws 
Binding the choice of God both free and good”? 
Will you, before this mass of victims, say, 
“God is revenged, their death repays their crimes”? 


II. This was in an Apologie de Louis XIV(1762), by the Abbé de Caveyrac. Many Catholic clergymen 


condemned this book.°4 


III. “The Lutheran and Calvinist preachers would probably be as little inclined to pity, as obdurate and 
intolerant, as they upbraid their antagonists with being. The barbarous law whereby any Roman Catholic is 
forbidden to reside more than three days in certain countries is not yet revoked.”—-Essay on Free 
Toleration, in Works, XXJa, 257. Cf. Voltaire’s denunciation of the intolerant Huguenot Jurieu in the article 
“David” in the Dictionnaire philosophique. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


The Triumph of the Philosophes 
1715-89 


I. THE CLERGY FIGHTS BACK 


‘THERE was much to be said for Christianity, and its defenders said it with 
vigor, sometimes with blind misjudging of the age, sometimes with the grace 
and clarity that France expects even of theology. There were ecclesiastics who 
still insisted that any deviation from defined Catholic doctrine should be 
punished by the state, and that the Massacre of St. Bartholomew was as 
legitimate as surgery.’ But there were others who took up the gage like 
gentlemen, and allowed the enemy to choose the weapon-reason. It was a gallant 
gesture, for when a religion consents to reason it begins to die. 

Some nine hundred works in defense of Christianity were published in France 
between 1715 and 1789, ninety in one year (1770) alone.* Diderot’s Pensées 
philosophiques, Helvétius’ De I’Esprit, Rousseau’s Emile, drew ten refutations 
each. The Abbé Houteville, in La Religion chrétienne prouvée par les faits 
(1722), contended (like Archbishop Whately a century later) that the miracles 
proving the divinity of Christianity were as reliably attested as the accepted 
events of secular history. The Abbé Guyon spread through two volumes his 
satirical Oracle des nouveaux philosophes (1759-60). The Abbé Pluche spread 
out the Spectacle de la nature in eight volumes (1739-46); it went through 
eighteen costly editions; it displayed the wonders of science, and the evidences 
of design in nature, to manifest the existence of a Deity supreme in intelligence 
and power. If the human mind finds some puzzles in the immense scene, let it be 
modest; we must not reject God because we cannot understand him; meanwhile 
let us be grateful for the splendor and glory of his works. The Abbé Gauchat in 
fifteen volumes of Lettres critiques (1755-63) attacked the evolutionary 
hypotheses of Buffon, Diderot, and others with a reckless argument: “If men 
were once fishes, ... one of two things followed: either man does not have a 
spiritual and immortal soul or fishes also have such a soul—two equally impious 
suppositions”;? the philosophes gladly agreed. The Abbé Sigorgne, in La 
Philosophie chrétienne (1765), stressed the necessity of religion as a support for 
morality; purely secular restraints merely sharpen the wits of criminals who no 
longer believe in the all-seeing eye of God. In 1767 the Abbé Mayeul Chandon 


published a Dictionnaire antiphilosophique which went through seven editions. 
In 1770 Pére Nonotte, “an ex-Jesuit with the vast erudition of the members of 
this order,”* issued his massive Erreurs de Voltaire; this book sold out four 
editions in its first year, six in eight years; as late as 1857 Flaubert listed it as 
part of the reading of Emma Bovary. The Abbé Guénée defended the Bible with 
“spirit, taste, urbanity, and learning” in Lettres de quelques Juifs (1776), letters 
purporting to come from learned Jews; Voltaire admitted that Guénée “bites to 
the blood.”° Catholic apologists, lay and clerical, directed a monthly barrage 
against the philosophes in La Religion vengée; and in 1771 they began to publish 
an Encyclopedic méthodique vaster even then Diderot’s, and attacking every 
weak point in that citadel of doubt. 

The materialists encountered an able opponent in Nicolas Sylvestre Bergier, a 
parish priest in the diocese of Besancon. His Déisme réfuté par lui-méme (1765) 
was “the answer of a real curé to the Savoyard Vicar of Rousseau’s 
imagination.”© For his Certitude des preuves du Christianisme (1767) he 
received a letter of praise from the Pope. At the age of fifty-one (1769)he was 
elevated to a canonry in Notre-Dame-de-Paris, and became confessor to the 
daughters of Louis XV”. In that year he published an Apologie de la religion 
chrétienne contre l’auteur du Christianisme dévoilé—a blast against d’ Holbach. 
Pleased, the Assembly of the Clergy voted him (1770) an annual pension of two 
thousand livres to give him more leisure to defend the faith. Within a year he 
issued a two-volume Examen du mateérialisme, a reply to d’Holbach’s Systéme 
de la nature. He pointed out again that mind is the only reality immediately 
known to us; why should it be reduced to something else known only through 
mind?’ He charged d’Holbach with several inconsistencies: (1) the Baron 
pronounced God to be unknowable, but then applied to matter those qualities of 
infinity and eternity which he had found unintelligible in our concept of the 
Deity; (2) he accepted determinism, and yet exhorted men to reform their 
conduct; (3) he attributed religion (a) to the ignorance of primitive man, (b) to 
the chicanery of priests, (c) to the cunning of lawmakers—let him make up his 
mind. The abbé put aside the criticism of the Old Testament by explaining that 
the human amanuenses of God had used Oriental metaphors; therefore the Bible 
must not always be taken literally. The New Testament is the essence of 
Christianity; the divinity of the religion is proved by the life and miracles of 
Christ; however, the authority of the Church rests not on the Bible only, but on 
the Apostolic Succession of her bishops and their traditions of the faith. In 
Examen de la religion chrétienne (1771) Bergier stressed the argument that 
atheism, despite the exceptional individualities signalized by Bayle, would ruin 
morality. 


The finest figure among the clerical defenders of Catholicism in eighteenth- 
century France was Guillaume Francois Berthier.® Entering at the age of twelve 
(1714) the Jesuit college at Bourges, he distinguished himself by a keenness of 
mind that did no visible harm to his piety. At seventeen he expressed to his 
parents his desire to join the Society of Jesus; they bade him think it over for a 
year; he did, and persisted. In his novitiate at Paris he read, studied, and prayed 
so assiduously that he seldom gave more than five hours a day to sleep. He 
developed so rapidly that at nineteen he was appointed to teach the humanities at 
the Collége de Blois. After seven years there, and another year of novitiate, he 
was sent to Rennes, then to Rouen, as professor of philosophy. In 1745 the 
Jesuits made him editor of their Journal de Trévoux, which was then published 
in Paris. Under his leadership this periodical became one of the most respected 
voices of educated France. 

He wrote most of the Journal himself. He lived in a small cell, never heated, 
and worked every hour of the waking day. His door was open to all who came; 
his mind was open on every subject but the faith that warmed his life. La Harpe, 
a pupil of Voltaire, described Berthier as “that man universally admired by 
scholars for his vast knowledge, and by all Europe for his modest virtues.”? He 
had the charm of French courtesy, even in controversy; he attacked ideas, not 
characters, and praised the talents of his opponents.'° Nevertheless, he defended 
religious intolerance. Believing that the Catholic Church had been founded by 
Christ the Son of God, he held it a Christian duty to prevent, by any peaceful 
means, the dissemination of religious error; in a Christian nation anti-Christian 
propaganda should be banned as injurious to moral conduct and the stability of 
the state. He thought “it would be wrong to confound Catholic intolerance with 
zeal for persecution,”'' but he offered no promise that persecution would not be 
resumed. In 1759 he retorted the charge of intolerance upon the philosophes: 
“Unbelievers, you accuse us of a fanaticism which we do not have a semblance 
of possessing, while the hatred which animates you against our religion inspires 
in you a fanaticism whose too apparent excesses are inconceivable.” 

He did not admit the universal finality of reason. Even on Locke’s 
sensationist terms, reason can reach only as far as the senses; beyond these limits 
there are realities that must forever remain mysteries to finite minds; therefore 
the “true philosopher limits his search where he cannot reasonably penetrate.”’’ 
To seek to subject the universe, or the traditional and general beliefs of mankind, 
to the test of individual reason is a form of intellectual pride; a modest man will 
accept the creed of his fellow men, even if he cannot understand it. In a rare 
mean moment Berthier suggested that many unbelievers reject religion because 
it interferes with their pleasures. If such libertins should prevail, he predicted, 


the moral code would collapse, passion would be loosed, and civilization would 
disappear in a morass of self-seeking, sensualism, deceit, and crime. If there is 
no free will, there is no moral responsibility; “since it [determinism] does not 
admit any law binding the conscience, the only guilty person will be the one who 
does not succeed.”'* Morality would then be merely a calculus of expediency; no 
sense of justice would restrain the clever minority from abusing the simplicity of 
the majority; no ruler would feel any other obligation to his people than to keep 
his exploitation of them this side of revolution.’ 

Berthier, as we have seen, welcomed and commended the first volume of the 
Encyclopédie. He exposed its inaccuracies and plagiarisms with incontestable 
scholarship; so he showed that the article “Agir” (To Act), by the Abbé Yvon, 
extending to three columns in folio, was taken “completely and word for word 
from Father Buffier’s Traité des vérités premieres”'® He praised the article on 
Arab philosophy, but expressed dismay at finding in the article “Athée” the 
arguments for atheism laid out at the same length, and with the same force, as 
those against it, leaving the existence of God in serious doubt. When, in Volume 
II, the anti-Christian bent became more evident, he attacked it with verve and 
skill. He pointed out that the Encyclopédie derived the authority of a government 
from the consent of the governed; this, said Berthier, is a view dangerous to 
hereditary monarchy. He may have been instrumental in having the Encylopédie 
repressed.” 

In the Journal de Trévoux for April, 1757, he examined Voltaire’s Essai sur 
les moeurs. “It is sad for us to find here a living author whose talents we admire, 
[but who] abuses them in the most essential matters.” He saw in Voltaire’s work 
an attempt “to destroy the Church and religion, to elevate upon their ruins a 
philosophic structure, a temple dedicated to license of thought, and vowed to 
independence from all authority, to reduce and restrict worship and morality to a 
philosophy purely human and secular.” He charged Voltaire with a bias that 
disgraced the historian, with an almost complete blindness to the virtues and 
services of Christianity, and a passionate resolve to find every possible fault in 
its teachings and career. Voltaire, he said, pretended to believe in God, but the 
effect of his writings was to promote atheism. When, in the same issue, Berthier 
turned to Voltaire’s La Pucelle, he lost his temper and cried out: Never has hell 
vomited up a more deadly plague... . Voluptuousness here impudently displays 
the most lewd pictures; obscenity borrows the language of the market place; ... 
the basest buffoonery seasons its impiety... . The odor given off by these verses 
is enough to infect and corrupt every age and condition in society.'® 


Voltaire did not hurry to reply. He still entertained an affectionate 


remembrance of his Jesuit teachers, still had on the walls of his study at Ferney a 
portrait of the kindly and devoted Father Porée.'? But when the French 
government suppressed the Encyclopédie he yielded to d’ Alembert’s urging, and 
took up arms against Berthier. He accused him of opposing the Encyclopédie 
because it competed with the Dictionnaire de Trévoux, which he supposed to be 
a Jesuit product (it was so only in part, and unofficially); and he invited the 
Society of Jesus to dissociate itself from this “gazetteer” of Trévoux. “What an 
employment for a priest, ... to sell every month, from a bookstore, an anthology 
of slander and rash judgments!”*° Berthier answered (July, 1759) that the editors 
of the Journal de Trévoux had no connection with the editors of the Dictionnaire 
de Trévoux; he confessed that being a “gazetteer” was “neither beautiful nor 
agreeable,” but he upheld the right of a priest to use a periodical to praise good 
works and censure bad. He regretted that Voltaire had stooped to personalities 
and charges of venality; and he ended by expressing the hope that “this man of 
fine talents” would, in “the remaining moments which Providence is allowing 
him,” return to “that holy religion—not only the natural but the Christian and the 
Catholic—in which he was born.”*' In November Voltaire (doubtless 
remembering Swift’s imaginary burial of John Partridge) issued a solemn 
Relation de la maladie, la confession, la mort, et l’apparition du jésuite Berthier, 
telling how the editor had died of a fit of yawning over the Journal de Trévoux. 
He excused his method of controversy in a letter to Mme. d’Epinay: “We must 
render |’infame and its defenders ridiculous.”** 

In 1762 the parlements of France ordered the suppression of the Jesuits. Glad 
to end his travail as editor, Berthier went to a Trappist monastery for a silent and 
meditative retreat. He asked to be admitted to that order, but the general of the 
Jesuits refused to release him. He was engaged by Louis XV to tutor the royal 
children, but when the King (1764) signed the decree expelling all Jesuits from 
France, Berthier emigrated to Germany. In 1776 he was allowed to return. He 
lived in retirement with his brother in Bourges, and died there, aged seventy- 
eight, in 1782. He was a good man. 


II. THE ANTIPHILOSOPHES 


The war became bloodier when cassocks and courtesies were discarded and 
the journalists set their sights on the philosophes; now all the wit and vocabulary 
of Paris were brought to bear and to kill. We have seen how Voltaire in 1725 
went to some trouble to save Pierre Desfontaines from the statutory punishment 
for homosexual acts, which was death. Desfontaines never forgave him. In 1735 


he began a periodical publication, Observations sur les écrits modernes, which 
continued till 1743. In its pages he made himself the defender of all the virtues, 
chastity in particular; he attacked with indignation any sign of lax morality, or of 
imperfect orthodoxy, in the literature of the day. He became the bitterest enemy 
of Voltaire. When he died (1745) he bequeathed his crusade to his friend Fréron. 

Elie Catherine Fréron was the ablest, bravest, and most learned of the 
antiphilosophes. He was scholar enough to write an Histoire de Marie Stuart 
(1742) and an eight-volume Histoire de l’empire d’Allemagne (1771). He was 
poet enough to compose an “Ode sur la bataille de Fontenoy” (1745), which 
Voltaire must have viewed as insolent competition with his own ode as royal 
historiographer. He founded in 1745 a periodical, Lettres sur quelques écrits de 
cette dge, which more than once drew blood from Voltaire. Fréron had his years 
of poverty en route to a coach-and-four; once he suffered six weeks of 
imprisonment in the Bastille for criticizing an influential abbé; but he fought for 
thirty years his lusty battle for the past. He harbored some intelligible resentment 
against Voltaire for dissuading Frederick from hiring him as Paris 
correspondent.” In 1754 he founded a new review, Année litteraire, which he 
edited and mostly wrote, and published every ten days until 1774. 

Fréron admired the religious conservatism of Bossuet, and the stately ways 
and style of the seventeenth century; he felt that the philosophes had a culpably 
superficial understanding of social organization, the supports of morality, and 
the consolations of faith. 


Never was there an age more fertile than ours in seditious writers, who ... concentrate all their 
powers on attacking the Godhead. They call themselves apostles of humanity, never realizing that it 
ill befits a citizen, and does a grave disservice to mankind, to rob them of the only hopes which offer 
them some mitigation of their life’s ills. They do not understand that they are upsetting the social 
order, inciting the poor against the rich, the weak against the strong, and putting arms into millions 
of hands hitherto restrained from violence by their moral and religious sense quite as much as by the 


law.24 


This attack upon religion, Fréron predicted, would loosen all the foundations of 
the state. He anticipated by a generation the warnings of Edmund Burke. 


Is not the fanaticism of your irreligion more absurd and more dangerous than the fanaticism of 
superstition? Begin by tolerating the faith of your fathers. You talk of nothing but tolerance, and 


never was a sect more intolerant.... As for me, I hold to no cabal of bel esprit, and to no party 


except that of religion, morality, and honor.”? 


Fréron was an acute critic. He lost no chance to puncture the sensitive vanity 
of the philosophes. He made fun of their dogmaticism, and of Voltaire’s 
seignorial pretensions as “Comte de Tournay.” When they replied by calling him 


a rascal and a bigot, he retaliated by calling Diderot a hypocrite, Grimm a 
sycophant of foreign notables, and the whole infidel group “knaves, crooks, 
puppies, and scoundrels.”*° He accused the Encyclopedists of stealing 
illustrations from Réaumur’s book on ants; they denied the charge; the 
Académie des Sciences supported their denial; later facts substantiated the 
charge.*” He did not do so well in re Calas; he suggested that the evidence 
indicated Calas’ guilt, and he wrote that Voltaire, in defending Calas, “was not 
so much carried away by the feeling of humanity as by the urge to recall public 
attention to his existence,” and “to make people talk about him.”*® Mlle. Clairon, 
a leading tragédienne, liked and visited Voltaire; Fréron sedulously praised her 
rival, and dropped hints about the immoral private life of a certain actress. The 
actors resented his allegations as undue interference with their personal affairs; 
the Duc de Richelieu, no persecutor of adultery, persuaded Louis XV to order 
Fréron back to the Bastille, but the Queen secured his pardon “for his piety and 
zeal in combating the philosophes” *? When Turgot, friend of the philosophes, 
rose to power, the privilége of the Année litteraire was withdrawn (1774). Fréron 
comforted himself with good food, and died of a hearty meal (1776). His widow 
asked Voltaire to adopt his daughter, but Voltaire thought that this would be 
carrying gallantry to extremes. 

Almost as damaging to the philosophes as Fréron’s thirty volumes was one 
word—the last in the title of Jacob Nicolas Moreau’s satire, Nouveau Mémoire 
pour servir a l’histoire des cacouacs (1757). The Cacouacs, said Moreau, were a 
species of barely human animals who carried a pouch of poison under their 
tongues; when they spoke, this venom mingled with their words and polluted all 
the surrounding air. The clever author quoted passages from Diderot, 
d’Alembert, Voltaire, and Rousseau; he argued that these men were veritable 
poisoners of the breath of life, and he charged them with doing evil “precisely 
for the pleasure of doing evil.”*° He called them atheists, anarchists, immoralists, 
egoists; but it was the term cacouac that pained them most keenly; it suggested 
the cacophony of quacking ducks, the bedlam of insane prattlers, sometimes (as 
the word intended) the odor of latrines. Voltaire struggled to reply, but who can 
refute a smell? 

The conservatives took courage and multiplied their blows. In 1757 they won 
an ambitious and vivacious recruit. Charles Palissot de Monteney had visited 
Voltaire at Les Délices (1754), with an introduction by Thieriot as “a disciple 
formed by your works.”*' A year later he staged at Nancy a comedy genially 
satirizing Rousseau. In Paris he cultivated the young and devout Princesse de 
Robecq, who was at least the friend of the Duc de Choiseul. Diderot, adept in 
faux-pas, had censured her morals in the preface to his Fils naturel. Perhaps to 


placate her, Palissot published (1757) Petites Lettres sur de grands philosophes, 
severely criticizing Diderot but praising Voltaire. And on May 2, 1760, under 
the patronage of Mille, de Robecq, he offered at the Thédatre-Frangais the 
outstanding comedy of the season, Les Philosophes. This was to Helvétius, 
Diderot, and Rousseau what the Clouds of Aristophanes had been to Socrates 
2,183 years before. Helvétius was portrayed as the philosopher-pedant Valeére, 
who explains the altruism of egoism to the bluestocking Cidalise; the audience at 
once recognized in this lady Mme. Geoffrin, whose salon was frequented by the 
philosophes. Diderot was portrayed as Dortidius. In the servant Crispin, who 
moved across the stage on all fours, munching lettuce, the Parisians saw a 
caricature of Jean Jacques Rousseau, who had in 1750 denounced civilization 
and idealized a “state of nature.” It was crude but legitimate satire, and everyone 
but the victims enjoyed it. Mlle, de Robecq had packed the house with her 
friends, other dévots, and several members of the hierarchy. The Princess 
herself, though dying of tuberculosis, insisted on gracing the premiére with her 
feverish beauty; at the end of the second act she had Palissot summoned to her 
box, and publicly embraced him; then, coughing blood, she was carried home.” 
In twenty-nine days Les Philosophes was played fourteen times. 

Meanwhile a loftier figure had joined in the attack upon the unbelievers. Jean 
Jacques Le Franc, Marquis de Pompignan, a provincial magistrate, wrote poems 
and plays significant enough to win him election to the Academy. In his speech 
of acceptance he denounced this deceptive philosophy, which calls itself the 
organ of truth and serves as an instrument of calumny. It vaunts its own 
moderation and modesty, and swells with importance and pride. Its followers, 
bold and haughty with the pen, tremble basely in their lives. There is nothing 
sure in their principles, no consolation in their ethics, no rule for the present, no 
goal for the future.*° 


Louis XV praised the speech. Voltaire made fun of it in an anonymous seven- 
page pamphlet entitled Les Quand, each paragraph beginning with the word 
quand—when. For example: When one has the honor to be received into an 
honorable society of men of letters, it is not necessary that his reception speech 
be a Satire on men of letters; this is to insult the society and the public... . 


When one is scarcely a man of letters at all, and not in the least a philosopher, it does not become 
him to say that our nation has only a false literature and a vain philosophy ... 


and so forth, not very brilliantly. But then Morellet followed with a broadsheet 
of ifs (Les Si), and, soon afterward, one of wherefores (Les Pourquoi); and 


Voltaire added successive sheets of tos, thats, whos, yesses, noes, and whys. 
Pompignan fled from this hurricane to his native Montauban, and never appeared 
in the Academy again. But in 1772 he returned to the conflict with La Religion 
vengée de l’incrédulité par l’incrédulité méme. Materialism, he urged, left no 
real sanction for morality; if there is no God everything is permitted; all we need 
do is to elude the police. And if there is no heaven, “how,” asked the Marquis, 
“will you persuade men that they should be satisfied with the position of 
subordination that the republic allots them?” 

The Abbé Galiani, coming from Naples to Paris in 1761, and for eight years 
shining in the salons, told the philosophes—who loved him—that the plea of 
some of them to “follow nature” was a counsel of madness that would reduce 
civilized men to brutality and savagery;*° that the evidences of design in the 
universe were overwhelming;* and that skepticism led to intellectual emptiness 
and spiritual despair: By dint of enlightening ourselves we have found more void 
than fullness... . This void, persisting in our souls and our imagination, is the 
true cause of our melancholy.” ... After all is said and done, incredulity is the 
greatest effort the spirit of man may make against his own instincts and tastes... 
. Men need certainty... . The majority of men, and especially of women (whose 
imagination is double ours) ... could not be agnostic; and those capable of 
agnosticism would be able to sustain the effort only at the height of their souls’ 
youth and strength. If the soul grows old, some belief reappears.’... 
Agnosticism is a reasoned despair [un désespoir raisonné ].°° 


Against the brilliant Galiani, the learned Bergier, the courteous Berthier, the 
industrious Fréron, the titled Pompignan, the tantalizing Palissot, and the 
cackling Moreau the philosophes used every weapon of intellectual war, from 
reason and ridicule to censorship and vituperation. Voltaire gave up his peace, 
risked his security, to answer, often with more wit than argument, every assailant 
of philosophie and raison. “Send me the names of these miserable fellows,” he 
wrote to Diderot, “and I will treat them as they deserve.””° 

It was difficult to get at Moreau, for he was librarian and historiographer to 
the Queen. But Pompignan could be pilloried with particles, and Palissot could 
be punctured with puns. So Marmontel wrote, quite untranslatably: Cet homme 
avait nom Pali. 


On dit d’abord Palis fade, Puis Palis fou, Palis flat; Palis froid et Palis fat; Pour couronner la 
tirade En fin de turlupinade, On rencontra le vrai mot: On le nomma Palissot. 


M’abaissant jusqu’a toi, Je joue avec le mot; Réfléchis, si tu peux, Mais n’écris pas.. .lis... sot. 
This man had once the name Pali. 
At firct thew callad him Dalic Dull Then Palic T aw and Dalic Fanl Palic Vain and Dalic Canal 


eds ciney Cita wate nro eral, EC els AIO Gna Gilg a GU a ans ya es 

To top all the tirade And end the pasquinade, The fit word came at once— They named him Palis 
Dunce. 

To come down to your level I with the word must revel. 

Reflect, if you can use that tool, But write not; rather read, you fool. 


Diderot postponed his revenge till he retailed Pallissot’s debauchery in Le Neveu 
de Rameau;"' it was hardly worthy of a philosopher, but he had the decency not 
to publish it, and it did not see French print till after its victim’s death. Morellet, 
however, sent forth at once a stinging satire, lampooning not only Palissot but 
his protectrice, Mille, de Robecq. Her friends at court had Morellet committed to 
the Bastille (June 11, 1760), and she made matters worse for him by dying (June 
26). Rousseau secured his release, but henceforth dissociated himself from the 
philosophes. Palissot tarnished his triumph with dissipation. In 1778 he turned 
with the Voltairean tide, and rejoined the philosophes. 

Their heaviest blows fell upon Fréron. Diderot described him, in Le Neveu,” 
as one of a group of literary hacks who lived by eating at the table of the 
millionaire Bertin. Voltaire devoted one of his cleverest quips to Fréron: L’autre 
jour, au fond d’un vallon, Un serpent piqua Jean Fréron. 


Que pensez-vous qu’il arriva? 


Ce fut le serpent qui creva! 


Typical of the grossness that often interrupted the good manners of Voltaire and 
the eighteenth century was his description of Fréron as “le ver sorti du cul de 
Desfontaines” (the worm that came out of Desfontaines’ behind).*® But the 
grand attack came in Voltaire’s play L’Ecossaise (The Lady from Scotland), 
which opened at the Théatre-FranCais on July 26, 1760. It burlesqued Palissot’s 
Les Philosophes with obvious exaggerations by ascribing to his victims the 
responsibility for the defeats of the French armies in war and the collapse of the 
state finances. Fréron was pictured as a Grub Street scribbler who manufactured 
infamy at one pistole per paragraph. Among the terms applied to him in 
Voltaire’s play were scoundrel, toad, hound, spy, lizard, snake, and heart of 
filth.“ Voltaire followed custom by packing the house with friends of himself or 
the fréres. The play rivaled Palissot’s in popularity, appearing sixteen times in 
five weeks. Fréron rode out the storm by attending the premiere with his pretty 
wife and conspicuously leading the applause. Voltaire recognized the mettle of 
his antagonist. When a visitor asked whom he should consult in Paris on the 
merits of new books, Voltaire replied, “Apply to that villain Fréron; ... he is the 
only man who has taste. I am obliged to confess it, though I love him not.”* 


III. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS 


The sudden collapse of the Society of Jesus, though it was effected rather by 
the Parlement of Paris than by the philosophes, revealed the temper of the times. 
Called by its founder the “Company of Jesus,” approved by Pope Paul II in 
1540 as Societas Jesu, “a mendicant order of clerks regular” (i.e., a body of 
religious following a defined rule and living on alms), these “Jesuits,” as their 
critics called them, became within a century the most powerful group of 
ecclesiastics in the Catholic Church. By 1575 they had established twelve 
colleges in France alone; soon they dominated the education of French youth. 
For two hundred years the kings of France chose Jesuits as their confessors; 
other Catholic rulers followed suit; and by this and other means the Society of 
Jesus intimately influenced the history of Europe. 

Almost from their beginnings in Paris they were opposed by the Parlement 
and the Sorbonne. In 1594 the Parlement accused them of instigating the attempt 
of Jean Chatel upon the life of Henry IV, and in 1610 it charged them with 
having stirred Ravaillac to murder the King. The Parlement gave force to its 
accusations by referring to the De rege of the Spanish Jesuit Mariana, who had 
defended, under certain conditions, the morality, of regicide. But the Society 
grew in number and power. It dominated the religious policies of Louis XIV, 
and led him to attack the Jansenists of Port-Royal as Calvinists in a Catholic 
disguise. The Provincial Letters then written by Pascal (1656 f.) were still 
remembered by the educated minority in France. Nevertheless, in 1749 the 
Society had 3,350 members in France, of whom 1,763 were priests. They stood 
out among the French clergy as the best scholars, the subtlest theologians, the 
most eloquent preachers, the most devoted, industrious, and successful defenders 
of the Church. They contributed to a score of sciences, and influenced the forms 
of art. They were, by general consent, the best educators in Europe. They were 
distinguished by the austerity of their morals, and yet they used every device of 
casuistry to lighten the demands of Christian ethics upon common men; even so 
they never condoned the adulteries of the nobles or the kings. By their arduous 
preparation and their patient persistence they made themselves a power over the 
policies of sovereigns and the minds of men. At times it seemed that all Europe 
would yield to the tenacity of their united and disciplined will. 

Their power almost ruined them. It became too evident to the kings that the 
“Ultramontanism” of the Jesuits, if unchecked, would make all secular rulers the 
vassals of the popes, and would restore the authority of Imperial Rome. Though 
closer than any other group to royal ears, they defended the right of the people to 
overthrow the king. Though they were relatively liberal in theology and morals, 


and strove to reconcile science and the Church, they cultivated popular piety by 
supporting the claim of Marguerite Marie Alacoque that Christ had revealed to 
her his Sacred Heart burning with love for mankind. They trained the intellects 
of Descartes, Moliére, Voltaire, and Diderot, only to see these brilliant men turn 
against them and the whole system of Jesuit education. 

It was charged that the curriculum of their schools clung too long to Latin; 
that it discouraged the growth of knowledge by excluding any but traditional 
ideas; that it appealed too much to memory and to passive obedience; that the 
unchanging ratio studiorum had lost touch with the needs of the time for a 
greater utilization of science and a more realistic view of human life. So 
d’Alembert, in the article “College” in the Encyclopédie, deplored the six years 
spent by Jesuit pupils in acquiring a dead language; he recommended more 
attention to English and Italian, to history and science and modern philosophy; 
he appealed to the government to take control of education and establish a new 
curriculum in new schools. In 1762 Rousseau published his Emile, announcing a 
revolution in education. 

The philosophes, however, were a minor factor in the decline of the Jesuits in 
France. A kind of mutual truce dulled the mutual hostility: the unbelievers 
respected the learning and character of the Jesuits, and these, by patient 
handling, hoped to bring the errant skeptics back into the orthodox fold. Voltaire 
found it hard to make war against his former teachers. He had submitted his 
Henriade to Father Porée with a request for the correction of any passages 
injurious to religion.*° In the Temple de gout he had praised the Jesuits for their 
appreciation of literature, and for their large use of mathematics in the education 
of youth. The Journal de Trévoux responded with favorable reviews of the 
Henriade, Charles XII, and the Philosophie de Newton. This entente demi- 
cordiale ended when Voltaire joined Frederick in Potsdam; the Jesuit leaders 
then abandoned him as a lost soul, but as late as 1757 some of them attempted a 
reconciliation between Voltaire and the Society.*’ At Ferney (1758 f.) Voltaire 
maintained friendly relations with the local Jesuits; several of them enjoyed his 
hospitality; meanwhile he had attacked the Church on a hundred pages of the 
Essai sur les moeurs, and he was writing anti-Christian articles for the 
Dictionnaire philosophique. When he heard of the attack upon the Jesuits of 
Portugal (1757 f.) by the chief minister, Carvalho, and the burning of the Jesuit 
Malagrida (1764), he denounced Carvalho’s charges as unjust, and condemned 
the execution as an atrocity.*® But all through those years he himself was at war 
with the Church, and the writings of his “brethren” Diderot, d’Alembert, and 
Morellet, were contributing to the weakening of the Jesuits in France. 

Perhaps the Masonic lodges, generally dedicated to deism, shared in the 


Sapping operation. But the strongest influences in the tragedy were personal and 
class antagonisms. Mme. de Pompadour could not forget that the Jesuits had 
opposed every step in her rise, had denied absolution to the King as long as he 
kept her, and had refused to take seriously her sudden conversion to piety. 
Cardinal de Bernis, long a favorite of the Marquise, later declared that the 
suppression of the Society in France was due mainly to the unwillingness of the 
Jesuit confessors to grant absolution to La Pompadour despite her assurances 
that her relations with Louis XV were no longer physical.*® The King echoed her 
resentment. Why were these priests, so lenient to others, so hard on the woman 
who had brightened his weary, isolated life? Why were they increasing in 
corporate wealth while he was struggling to raise funds for his army and navy in 
a disastrous war—and for the robes of his mistress and the pensions of her 
understudies in the Parc aux Cerfs? Damiens had tried to kill the King; the 
Jesuits had no demonstrable connection with the attempt; but Damiens had had a 
Jesuit confessor; and had not some dead Jesuit defended regicide? The King 
began to listen to Choiseul and other semi-Voltaireans in his ministry, who 
argued that the time had come to free the state from tutelage to the Church, to 
build a social and moral order independent of an obscurantist clergy and a 
medieval theology. If little Portugal, darkly superstitious, had dared to expel the 
Jesuits, why could not enlightened France? 

Stricken by these diverse enmities, and widely suspected of having bound 
France to Austria in the Seven Years’ War, the Jesuits suffered a strangely 
sudden unpopularity. After the defeat of the French by Frederick at Rossbach 
(1757), and the fortunes of France had apparently reached nadir, and crippled 
soldiers became a frequent sight in Paris, the Jesuits became a target for jokes, 
rumors, slanders running even to suggestions of pederasty.°? They were accused 
of worldliness, of heresy, of coveting wealth, of being the secret agents of 
foreign powers. Many of the secular clergy criticized their theology as too 
liberal, their casuistry as demoralizing, their politics as the betrayal of France to 
Rome. In 1759 d’Alembert wrote to Voltaire: “Brother Berthier and _ his 
accomplices dare not appear on the streets these days for fear that people will 
throw Portuguese oranges at their heads.”°! 

The most powerful of all the forces that were converging upon the Jesuits was 
the hostility of the Paris Parlement. That assemblage was composed of lawyers 
or magistrates belonging to the noblesse de robe, encased in gowns as awesome 
as the cassocks of the priests. This second aristocracy, well organized and 
eloquently vocal, was rapidly rising in power, and eager to challenge the 
authority of the clergy. Moreover, the Parlement was predominantly Jansenist. 
Despite all the suppression that Jansenism had suffered, that austere doctrine, the 


gloomy outcome of Paul’s hardening of Christ’s more gentle Christianity, had 
captured large sections of the French middle class, and most thoroughly those 
legal minds that felt its logic and saw in it a stance of strength against the Jesuits. 
Now, it was precisely the Jesuits who had urged Louis XIV to pursue the 
Jansenists to the complete destruction of Port-Royal, and to the bitter 
compulsion to accept the reluctant papal bull that had made Jansenism a heresy 
more disabling than atheism. If only some opportunity would come to retaliate 
those injuries, to avenge that persecution! 

The Jesuits gave the Parlement that opportunity. They had for generations 
past engaged in industry and commerce as a means of financing their seminaries, 
colleges, missions, and politics. In Rome they held a monopoly in several lines 
of production or trade; in Angers, France, they ran a sugar refinery;** they 
maintained trading posts in many foreign lands, as in Goa; in Spanish and 
Portuguese America they were among the richest entrepreneurs.” Private 
enterprise complained of this competition, and even good Catholics wondered 
why an order vowed to poverty should accumulate such wealth. One of their 
most active businessmen was Father Antoine de La Valette, superior-general of 
the Jesuits in the Antilles. In the name of the Society he managed extensive 
plantations in the West Indies. He employed thousands of Negro slaves, and 
exported sugar and coffee to Europe. In 1755 he borrowed large sums from 
banks in Marseilles; to repay these loans he sent a shipment of merchandise to 
France; the vessel, with a cargo valued at two million francs ($5,000,000?), was 
seized by English men-of-war (1755) in the preliminaries to the Seven Years’ 
War. Hoping to recoup these losses, La Valette borrowed more; he failed and 
declared bankruptcy, owing 2,400,000 francs. His creditors demanded payment, 
and asked the Society to acknowledge responsibility for the debts of La Valette. 
The Jesuit leaders refused, alleging that he had acted as an individual, and not in 
the name of their order. The bankers sued the Society. Father Frey, political 
expert of the Society in France, advised it to lay the matter before the Parlement. 
It was so done (March, 1761), and the fate of the order lay in the hands of its 
strongest enemy. Meanwhile a Jesuit sent a secret paper to the King, 
recommending dismissal of Choiseul from the ministry as a man hostile to the 
Society and religion. Choiseul defended himself successfully. 

Parlement seized the opportunity to examine the constitutions and other 
documents revealing the organization and activities of the Society. On May 8 it 
gave judgment in favor of the plaintiff, and ordered the Society to pay all of La 
Valette’s debts. The Jesuits began to make arrangements with the principal 
creditors.°? But on July 8 the Abbé Terray presented to the Parlement a report 
“on the moral and practical doctrine of the ... Society of Jesus.” On the basis of 


this report the Parlement issued (August 6) two decrees. One condemned to the 
fire a large number of Jesuit publications of the preceding two centuries as 
“teaching murderous and abominable” principles against the security of citizens 
and sovereigns; it forbade further additions to the membership of the Society in 
France; and ordered that by April 1, 1762, all Jesuit schools in France be closed 
except such as should receive letters of permission from the Parlement. The 
other decree offered to receive complaints against abuses of authority in or by 
the Society. The King (August 29) suspended the execution of these decrees; 
Parlement consented to hold them in abeyance till April 1. The harassed King 
tried for a compromise. In January, 1762, he sent to Clement XIII, and to 
Lorenzo Ricci, general of the Jesuits, a proposal that henceforth all the general’s 
powers for France should be delegated to five provincial vicars sworn to obey 
the laws of France and the Gallican Articles of 1682, which in effect freed the 
French Church from submission to the pope; furthermore, the Jesuit colleges in 
France should be subject to inspection by the parlements. Both the Pope and 
Ricci rejected this proposal with a defiant response: “Sint ut sunt, aut non sint” 
(Let them [the Jesuits] be as they are, or not at all) ,° In behalf of the Society 
Clement appealed to the French clergy directly, which violated French law; the 
French clergy refused to accept the brief, and remitted it to the King, who 
returned it to the Pope. 

The provincial parlements now entered the drama. Various reports filed with 
them added to the charges against the Jesuits. The Parlement of Rennes in 
Brittany was impressed by the Comptes rendus des constitutions des Jésuites 
presented to it in 1761-62 by its procureur général, Louis René de La Chalotais. 
This charged the Society with heresy, idolatry, illegal operations, and the 
inculcation of regicide; it contended that every Jesuit had to swear absolute 
obedience to the pope and to the general of the order, who resided in Rome; that 
therefore the Society was by its very constitution a threat to France and the King; 
and it urged that the education of children should be the exclusive right of the 
state. On February 15, 1762, the Parlement of Rouen ordered all Jesuits in 
Normandy to vacate their houses and colleges, to remove all foreign directors, 
and to accept the Galilean Articles. Similar decrees were issued by the 
Parlements of Rennes, Aix-en-Provence, Pau, Toulouse, Perpignan, and 
Bordeaux. On April 1 the Parlement of Paris ordered the enforcement of its 
decrees, and transferred to other administrators the Jesuit schools within its 
jurisdiction. 

The secular clergy, though traditionally jealous of the Jesuits, tried to save 
them. An assembly of French bishops (May 1) appealed to the King in behalf of 
the order as an institution useful to the state, ... a society of religious who were 


so praiseworthy for the integrity of their morals, the austerity of their discipline, 
the vastness of their labors and their erudition, and for the countless services 
they have rendered to the Church... . Everything, Sire, pleads with you in favor 
of the Jesuits: religion claims them as its defenders, the Church as her ministers, 
Christians as the guardians of their conscience; a great number of your subjects 
who have been their pupils intercede with you for their old masters; all the youth 
of the kingdom pray for those who are to form their minds and their hearts. Do 
not, Sire, turn a deaf ear to our united supplication.®” 


The Queen, her daughters, the Dauphin, and the others of the dévot party at 
the court added their pleas for the Jesuits, but Choiseul and Pompadour now 
definitely advised the King to yield to the Parlement and close the Jesuit schools. 
Louis was reminded that he must soon raise new taxes, and that these would 
require the assent of the Parlement. While he vacillated between opposed 
counsels the Parlement took decisive steps. On August 6, 1762, it declared that 
the Society of Jesus was inconsistent with the laws of France, that the oaths of 
the members overrode their loyalty to the King, and that the subjection of the 
Society to an alien authority made it a foreign body within a supposedly 
sovereign state; therefore the Parlement ordered the Society dissolved in France, 
and bade the Jesuits vacate, within eight days, all their French property, which 
was declared forfeited to the King. 

The King delayed by eight months the full execution of this decree. Two 
parlements-Btsangon and Douai-refused to obey the decrees; three -Dijon, 
Grenoble, Metz-temporized. But the Paris Parlement insisted, and finally, in 
November, 1764, Louis ordered the complete suppression of the Society of Jesus 
in France. The confiscated property amounted to 58 million francs, and may 
have helped to reconcile the King to the dissolution. A small pension was 
allowed to the ex-Jesuits, and for a time they were permitted to stay in France; 
but in 1767 the Paris Parlement decreed that all former Jesuits must leave 
France. Only a few renounced their order and remained. 

The expulsion was agreeable to the nobility, the middle class, the literati, and 
the Jansenists, but was unpopular with the rest of the population. Christophe de 
Beaumont, archbishop of Paris, vigorously condemned the actions of the 
Parlement. An assembly of the French clergy (1765) unanimously expressed 
grief over the dissolution of the Society, and pleaded for its restoration. Pope 
Clement XIII, in the bull Apostolicum, proclaimed the innocence of the Jesuits; 
the bull was burned in the streets of several cities by the public executioner, on 
the ground that the popes had no legal right to interfere with French affairs.°° 
The philosophes at first hailed the expulsion as an inspiring victory for liberal 


thought, and d’ Alembert noted with pleasure the comment of the Biblical scholar 
Jean Astruc that “it was not the Jansenists but the Encyclopédie that killed the 
Jesuits.”® The number of free-thought publications now rapidly increased; it was 
in the decade after the expulsion that d’Holbach and his aides carried the anti- 
Christian campaign to the point of atheism. 

On second thought, however, the philosophes perceived that the victory 
belonged less to them than to the Jansenists and the parlements, and that it left 
free thought facing an enemy far more intolerant than the Jesuits.°' In his 
Histoire de la destruction des Jésuites (1765) d’Alembert expressed only a 
tempered elation over their fate: It is certain that the greater part of them, who 
had no voice in affairs, ... should not have suffered for the faults of their 
superiors, if such a distinction were practicable. There were thousands of 
innocents whom we have regretfully confused with some twenty guilty 
individuals... . The destruction of the Society will redound to the great 
advantage of reason, provided Jansenist intolerance does not succeed to Jesuit 
intolerance.... If we had to choose between these two sects we should prefer the 
Society of Jesus as the less tyrannical. The Jesuits—accommodating people 
provided one did not declare himself their enemy—allowed one to think as he 
pleased. The Jansenists want everyone to think as they do. If they were masters 
they would exercise the most violent inquisition over minds, speech, and 
morals. 


As if to illustrate these views, the Jansenist Parlement of Paris, in the same year 
of 1762 in which it ordered the dissolution of the Society of Jesus, also ordered 
the public burning of Rousseau’s relatively pious Emile; the Jansenist Parlement 
of Toulouse, in that year, broke Jean Calas on the wheel; the Paris Parlement, in 
1765, burned Voltaire’s Dictionnaire philosophique, and, a year later, confirmed 
the sentence of torture and execution laid upon the young Chevalier de La Barre 
by the court of Abbeville. 

On September 25, 1762, d’Alembert had written to Voltaire: “Do you know 
what I heard about you yesterday? That you begin to pity the Jesuits, and are 
tempted to write in their favor.” There had always been a fund of pity in 
Voltaire, and now that the battle against the Society seemed thoroughly won he 
could hear some voices of reproach from his dead teachers. He took into his 
home at Ferney one of the ex-Jesuits, Pere Adam, who handled his charities and 
regularly beat him at chess. Voltaire warned La Chalotais: “Beware lest one day 
Jansenism do as much harm as the Jesuits have done... . What will it serve me to 
be delivered from the foxes if they deliver me to the wolves?”™ He feared that 
the Jansenists, like the Puritans in seventeenth-century England, would close the 


theaters, and the theater was almost his favorite passion. So he wrote to 
d’Alembert: “The Jesuits were necessary; they were a diversion; we made fun of 
them, and we are going to be crushed by pedants.”® He was ready to pardon the 
Jesuits if only because they had loved the classics and the drama.” 

His friend and enemy Frederick the Great joined in these sentiments. “Why,” 
Frederick asked the Prince de Ligne in 1764, why have they destroyed those 
repositories of the graces of Athens and Rome, those excellent professors of the 
humanities, and perhaps of humanity, the Jesuits? Education will suffer... . But 
as my brothers the Kings, most Catholic, most Christian, most faithful and 
apostolic, have tumbled them out, I, most heretical, gather as many as I can; I 
preserve the breed.°” 


When d’Alembert warned Frederick that he would regret this amiability, and 
reminded him that the Jesuits had opposed his conquest of Silesia, the King 
reproved the philosopher: You need not be alarmed for my safety; I have nothing 
to fear from the Jesuits. They can teach the youth of the country, and they are 
better able to do that than anyone else. It is true that they were on the other side 
during the war, but as a philosopher you ought not to reproach one for being 
kind and humane to everyone of the human species, no matter what religion or 
society he belongs to. Try to be more of a philosopher and less of a 
metaphysician.” 


When Pope Clement XIV dissolved the entire Society of Jesus in 1773 Frederick 
refused to allow the publication of the papal bull in his realm. The Jesuits were 
maintained in their property and functions in Prussia and Silesia. 

Catherine II left undisturbed the Jesuits whom she found in that part of 
Poland which she appropriated in 1772, and she protected those who later 
entered Russia. There they labored patiently until their restoration (1814). 


IV. EDUCATION AND PROGRESS 


But who would educate French youth now that the Jesuits were gone? Here 
was chaos, but also an opening for a pedagogical revolution. 

La Chalotais, still warm with his indictment of the Jesuits, seized the 
opportunity, and offered to France an Essai d’éducation nationale (1763) which 
the philosophes crowned with acclaim. His present plea was that the schools of 
France should not pass from one religious fraternity to another—for example, to 
the Christian Brothers or to the Oratorians. He was no atheist; at least he 
welcomed the support of religion for morality; he would have it taught and 


honored, but he would not have the clergy control education. He admitted that 
many ecclesiastics were excellent teachers, unrivaled in patience and devotion, 
but sooner or later, he argued, their domination of the classroom closed the mind 
to original thought, and indoctrinated pupils with loyalty to a foreign power. The 
rules of morality should be taught independently of any religious creed; “the 
laws of ethics take precedence over all laws, both divine and human, and would 
subsist even if these laws had never been declared.” La Chalotais too wanted 
indoctrination, but with nationalist ideals; nationalism was to be the new 
religion. “I demand for the nation an education that will depend upon the state 
alone.”’' The teachers should be laymen, or, if priests, they should belong to the 
secular clergy, not to a religious order. The aim of education should be to 
prepare the individual not for heaven but for life, and not for blind obedience but 
for competent service in the professions, in administration, and in the industrial 
arts. French, not Latin, should be the language of instruction; Latin should 
receive less time, English and German more. The curriculum should include 
plenty of science, and from the lowest grades; even children of five to ten years 
of age can absorb the elements of geography, physics, and natural history. 
History too should have a larger place in school studies; but “what is ordinarily 
lacking, both to those who write history and to those who read it, is a 
philosophic mind”;” here La Chalotais handed Voltaire the palm. In later grades 
there should be instruction in art and taste. Greater provision should be made for 
the education of women, but it was unnecessary to educate the poor. The son of 
a peasant would not learn in school anything better than he would learn in the 
field, and further education would merely make him discontent in his class. 
Helvétius, Turgot, and Condorcet were shocked by this last opinion, but 
Voltaire applauded it. He wrote to La Chalotais: “I thank you for forbidding 
laborers to study. I, who cultivate the earth, need manual workers, not tonsured 
clerics. Send me especially ignorant brothers to drive or harness my coaches.”” 
And to Damilaville, who had proposed education for all: “I doubt if those who 
have only their muscle to live by will ever have time to become educated; they 
would die of hunger before becoming philosophers.... It is not the manual 
worker whom we must instruct, it is the urban bourgeoisie.”” In other passages 
he condescended to favor primary education for all, but hoped that secondary 
education would be sufficiently restricted to leave a large class of manual 
workers to do the physical work of society.” The first task of education, in 
Voltaire’s view, was to end the ecclesiastical indoctrination which he held 
responsible for the superstitions of the masses and the fanaticism of the crowd. 
Diderot, at the request of Catherine II, drew up in 1773 a Plan d’une 
université pour le gouvernement de la Russie. Like La Chalotais, he denounced 


the traditional curriculum, in terms that we hear today: In the Faculty of Arts 
there are still taught ... two dead languages, which are of use to only a small 
number of citizens, and these languages are studied for six or seven years 
without being learned. Under the name of rhetoric the art of speaking is taught 
before the art of thinking; under the name of logic the head is filled with 
Aristotelian subtleties; ... under the name of metaphysics trifling and knotty 
points are discussed, laying the foundation of both skepticism and bigotry; under 
the name of physics there is an endless dispute about matter and the system of 
the world, but not a word of natural history [geology and biology], of chemistry, 
of the movements and gravitation of bodies; there are very few experiments, still 
less anatomical dissection, and no geography.”° 


Diderot called for state control of education, for lay teachers, and for more 
science; education should be practical, producing good agronomists, technicians, 
scientists, and administrators. Latin should be taught only after the age of 
seventeen; it could be omitted altogether if the student had no prospect of using 
it; but “it is impossible to be a man of letters without a knowledge of Greek and 
Latin.”’’ Since genius may arise in any class, the schools should be open to all, 
without charge; and poor children should receive books and food free.” 

So belabored, the French government struggled to avert the educational 
interregnum threatened by the expulsion of the Jesuits. The confiscated property 
of the order was largely applied to a reorganization of the five hundred colleges 
of France. These were made part of the University of Paris; the Collége Louis-le- 
Grand became a normal school to train teachers; salaries were established at 
what seemed a reasonable rate; teachers were exempted from municipal duties, 
and were promised a pension on completing their term of service. Benedictines, 
Oratorians, and Christian Brothers were accepted as teachers, but the 
philosophes campaigned against them, and with some effect. Catholic doctrine 
was still a substantial part of the curriculum, but science and modern philosophy 
began to displace Aristotle and the Scholastics, and some lay teachers managed 
to convey the ideas of the philosophes.” Laboratories were set up in the colleges, 
with professors of experimental physics, and technical and military schools were 
opened in Paris and the provinces. There were several warnings that the new 
curriculum would improve intellect rather than character, would weaken 
morality and discipline, and lead to revolution.” 

The philosophes, however, pinned all their hopes for the future on the reform 
of education. Generally they believed that man was by nature good, and that 
some false or wicked turns of priestcraft or politics had depraved him; all he had 
to do was to cleanse himself of artifice and go back to “nature”—-which no one 


satisfactorily defined. This, as we shall see, was the essence of Rousseau. We 
have noted Helvétius’ faith that “education can change everything.”®’ Even the 
skeptical Voltaire, in some moods, thought that “we are a species of monkey that 
can be taught to act reasonably or unreasonably.” The belief in the indefinite 
possibilities of progress through the improvement and extension of education 
became a sustaining dogma of the new religion. Heaven and utopia are the rival 
buckets that hover over the well of fate: when one goes down the other goes up; 
hope draws up one or the other in turn. Perhaps when both buckets come up 
empty a civilization loses heart and begins to die. 

Turgot formulated the new faith in a lecture at the Sorbonne on December 11, 
1750, on “The Successive Advances of the Human Mind.” 


The human race, viewed from its earliest beginning, presents itself to the eye of the philosopher 
as a vast whole which, like every individual being, has its time of childhood and progress... . 
Manners become gentler; the mind becomes more enlightened; nations, hitherto living in isolation, 
draw nearer to one another; trade and political relations link up the various quarters of the globe; and 


the whole body of mankind, through vicissitudes of calm and tempest, of fair days and foul, 
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continues its onward march, albeit with tardy steps, toward an ever-nearing perfection. 
Voltaire hesitantly agreed: We may believe that reason and industry will always 
progress more and more; that the useful arts will be improved; that of the evils 
which afflict men, prejudices—which are not their least scourge—will gradually 
disappear among all those who govern nations; and that philosophy, universally 
diffused, will give some consolation to the human spirit for the calamities which 
it will experience in all ages." 


The dying philosophe hailed Turgot’s rise to power in 1774, for he had no 
faith in the masses, and had attached his hopes to the enlightenment of kings. We 
cannot educate the canaille, as he called the commonalty of mankind; they are 
worn out with toil before they learn to think; but we can educate a few men who, 
nearing the top, may educate the monarch. This dream of “enlightened despots” 
as the leaders of human advance was the precarious these royale upon which 
most of the philosophes rested their vision of progress. They had many 
premonitions of revolution, but they feared rather than desired it; they trusted 
that reason would win the governing class, that ministers and rulers would listen 
to philosophy, and that they would effect the reforms that would avert revolution 
and set mankind on the road to happiness. So they hailed the reforms of 
Frederick IH; they forgave the sins of Catherine II; and had they lived they would 
have rejoiced in Joseph II of Austria. And what is our faith in government but 
that hope revived? 


V. THE NEW MORALITY 


A tantalizing problem remained. Could a state survive without a religion to 
buttress social order with supernatural hopes and fears? Could popular morality 
be maintained without popular belief in the divine origin of the moral code, and 
in a God who saw everything, who rewarded and avenged? The philosophes 
(excepting Voltaire) claimed that such motives were not needed for morality; 
granting that this might be true about the cultured few, was it true about the rest? 
And was the morality of the cultured few an ethical echo of the faith they had 
lost, of the religious rearing they had received? 

The philosophes gambled on the efficacy of a natural ethic. Voltaire had his 
doubts about it, but Diderot, d’Alembert, Helvétius, d’Holbach, Mably, Turgot, 
and others argued for a morality that would be independent of theology, and 
therefore strong enough to survive the vicissitudes of belief. Bayle had led the 
way by arguing that atheists would be just as moral as believers; but he had 
defined morality as the habit of conformity with reason, he had assumed that 
man is a rational animal, and he had left reason undefined. Should society or the 
individual be judge of what was reasonable? If “society” and the individual 
disagreed, what but force could decide between them? Would social order be 
merely a contest between the enforcement and the evasion of the law, and would 
morality merely calculate the chances of detection? F. V. Toussaint had 
expounded a natural ethic in Les Moeurs (1748); he too had defined virtue as 
“fidelity in fulfilling the obligations imposed by reason”;® but how many men 
could reason, or did reason if they could? And was not character (which 
determined action) formed before reason developed, and was not reason the 
harlot of the strongest desire? These were some of the problems that confronted 
a natural ethic. 

Most of the philosophes accepted the universality of self-love as the basic 
source of all conscious action, but they trusted that education, legislation, and 
reason could turn self-love to mutual co-operation and social order. D’ Alembert 
confidently rested natural morality on one single and incontrovertible fact—the 
need that men have of one another, and the reciprocal obligations which that 
need imposes. This much being granted, all the moral laws follow from it in 
orderly and ineluctable sequence. All questions that have to do with morals have 
a solution ready to hand in the heart of each one of us—a solution which our 
passions sometimes circumvent, but which they never destroy. And the solution 
of each particular question leads ... to the parent stem, and that, of course, is our 
own self-interest which is the basic principle of all moral obligations.*° 


Some of the philosophes recognized that this assumed a_ general 
predominance of reason in the generality of men—that is, a self-interest 
sufficiently “enlightened” to see the results of the ego’s choice in a perspective 
large enough to reconcile the selfishness of the individual with the good of the 
group. Voltaire did not share this trust in the intelligence of egoism; reasoning 
seemed to him a very exceptional operation. He preferred to base his ethic on the 
reality of an altruism independent of self-love, and he derived this altruism from 
a sense of justice infused into men by God. The fréres condemned him as 
surrendering the case to religion. 

Having assumed the universality of self-love, the philosophes in general 
concluded that happiness is the supreme good, and that all pleasures are 
permissible if they do no harm to the group or to the individual himself. 
Borrowing the methods of the Church, Grimm, d’Holbach, Mably, and Saint- 
Lambert wrote catechisms expounding the new morality. Saint-Lambert 
addressed his Catéchisme universel to children of twelve or thirteen years: Q. 
What is man? 


A. A being possessed of feeling and understanding. 

Q. That being so, what should he do? 

A. Pursue pleasure and avoid pain. 

Q. Is this not self-love? 

A. It is the necessary effect thereof. 

Q. Does self-love exist in all men alike? 

A. It does, because all men aim at self-preservation and at attaining happiness. 
Q. What do you understand by happiness? 

A. A continuous state in which we experience more pleasure than pain. 

Q. What must we do to attain this state? 

A. Cultivate our reason and act in accord therewith. 

Q. What is reason? 

A. The knowledge of truths that conduce to our well-being. 

Q. Does not self-love always lead us to discover those truths and act in accord with them? 
A. No, for all men do not know how self-love should be practiced. 

Q. What do you mean by that? 

A. I mean that some men love themselves rightly, and others wrongly. 

Q. Who are those who love themselves rightly? 


A. Those who seek to know one another, and who do not separate their own happiness from the 
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happiness of others. 
In their practical ethics the philosophes built upon their memories of Christian 
morality. For the worship of God, Mary, and the saints, which had indirectly 
aided morality, they substituted direct devotion to mankind. The Abbé de Saint- 
Pierre had proposed a new word for an old virtue—bienfaisance, which we 
weakly translate as beneficence, but which meant active mutual aid, and co- 


operation with others in common beneficent tasks. Along with this the 
philosophes stressed humanité, which meant humaneness, humanitarianism. This 
had its roots in the second of the two commandments enunciated by Christ. 
Raynal, when he branded as inhuman the cruelty of Europeans to Negroes and 
Indians (East and West), must have known that a Spanish bishop, Las Casas, had 
led the way in such condemnation in 1539. But the fresh enthusiasm for helping 
the poor, the sick, and the oppressed was due chiefly to the philosophes, and 
above all to Voltaire. To his persistent campaigns was due the reform of law in 
France. The French clergy had been noted for their charity, but they now had the 
experience of seeing the practical ethics of Christianity preached with 
remarkable success by the philosophes. Morality grew more independent of 
religion; in the fields of humaneness, sympathy, toleration, philanthropy, and 
peace it passed from a theological to a secular basis, and influenced society as 
seldom before. 

Faced with the moral problems generated by war, the philosophes avoided 
pacifism while counseling peace. Voltaire admitted wars of defense, but he 
argued that war is robbery, that it impoverishes the victorious nation as well as 
the defeated, that it enriches only a few princes, war contractors, and royal 
mistresses. He protested Frederick’s invasion of Silesia and probably had it in 
mind when, in a passionate article, “War,” in the Dictionnaire philosophique , he 
explained how easily a royal conscience can be reconciled to aggression: A 
genealogist proves to a prince that he descends in a direct line from a count, 
whose parents made a family compact three or four centuries ago with a house 
the memory of which does not even exist. That house had distant pretensions to 
a province... . The prince and his council see his right at once. This province, 
which is some hundred leagues distant from him, in vain protests that it knows 
him not, that it has no desire to be governed by him, that to give laws to its 
people he must at least have their consent... . He immediately assembles a great 
number of men who have nothing to lose, dresses them in coarse blue cloth, ... 
makes them turn to the right and left, and marches to glory. 


Nevertheless, Voltaire advised Catherine II to take up arms and drive the Turks 
from Europe; he wrote a patriotic elegy for the officers who had died for France 
in 1741; and he blessed the army of France in its victory at Fontenoy. 

The philosophes rejected nationalism and patriotism on the ground that these 
emotions narrowed the conceptions of humanity and moral obligation and made 
it easier for kings to lead their people into war. The article “Patrie” in the 
Dictionnaire philosophique condemned patriotism as incorporated egotism. 
Voltaire begged the French to moderate their boasting of superiority in language, 


literature, art, and war, and reminded them of their faults, crimes, and defects.® 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, and d’Alembert in France, like Lessing, Kant, 
Herder, Goethe, and Schiller in Germany, were “good Europeans,” and 
Frenchmen or Germans afterward. As one religion and one language had 
promoted cosmopolitanism in Western Europe in the Middle Ages, so 
cosmopolitanism developed on the Continent as a result of the spread of the 
French language and culture. Rousseau in 1755 spoke of “those great 
cosmopolitan minds that make light of the barriers designed to sunder nation 
from nation, and who, like the Sovereign Power that created them, embrace all 
mankind within the scope of their benevolence.”®’ Elsewhere he wrote, with 
characteristic exaggeration: “There are no longer Frenchmen or Germans, ... 
there are only Europeans.”*° This was true only of the nobility and the 
intelligentsia, but in those strata the cosmopolitan spirit extended from Paris to 
Naples and St. Petersburg. Even in wartime aristocrats and literati mingled with 
others of their class across frontiers; Hume, Horace Walpole, Gibbon, and Adam 
Smith were welcomed in Parisian society while England and France were at war, 
and the Prince de Ligne felt at home in almost any European capital. Soldiers too 
had a bit of this internationalism. “Every German officer,” said Duke Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, “should feel honored to serve under the French flag”;?! an entire 
regiment in the French army—the Allemands Royaux—was composed of 
Germans. The Revolution put an end to this cosmopolitan camaraderie of 
manners and minds; the ascendancy of France faded, and nationalism advanced. 

So the intellectual revolt, which in part had risen out of a moral revulsion 
against the cruelties of gods and priests, passed from a rejection of the old 
theology to an ethic of universal brotherhood that was derived from the finest 
aspect of the superseded faith. But the question whether a moral code 
unsupported by religion could maintain social order remained unsolved. It is still 
with us; we live in that critical experiment. 


VI. RELIGION IN RETREAT 


Meanwhile, for the time being, the philosophes appeared to have won their 
war against Christianity. That admirably impartial historian Henri Martin 
described the people of France in 1762 as “a generation which had no belief in 
Christianity.”°* In 1770 the avocat général Séguier reported: The philosophes 
have with one hand sought to shake the throne, and with the other to upset the 
altars. Their purpose was to change public opinion on civil and religious 
institutions, and that revolution, so to speak, has been effected. History and 


poetry, romances and even dictionaries have been infected with the poison of 
incredulity. Their writings are hardly published before they inundate the 
provinces like a torrent. The contagion has spread into workshops and cottages.°° 


As if to illustrate this report, Sylvan Maréchal compiled in 1771 a Dictionnaire 
des athées, which he expanded somewhat by including Abélard, Boccaccio, and 
Bishop Berkeley. In 1775 the Archbishop of Toulouse declared that “le 
monstrueux athéisme est devenu l’opinion dominante”®? Mme. du Deffand 
supposed that belief in the Christian miracles was as extinct as belief in the 
Greek mythology.°° The Devil survived as an expletive, hell as a jest;°’ and the 
heaven of theology had been upset in space by the new astronomy, just as it 
recedes from space with the planetary explorations of our age. De Tocqueville 
spoke in 1856 of “the universal discredit into which all religious belief fell at the 
end of the eighteenth century.””® 

All these statements were exaggerated, and were probably made with Paris 
and the upper and literate classes in mind. Lecky’s judgment was more 
discriminating: “The anti-Christian literature represented the opinions, and met 
the demands, of the great body of the educated classes; and crowds of 
administrators in all departments [of the government] connived at, or favored, its 
circulation.”*? The French masses still cherished the medieval faith as the prop 
and poetry of their toilsome lives. They accepted not only old miracles but new 
ones. Peddlers found a profitable market for miracle-working statuettes of the 
Virgin.'°’ Statues and relics were carried in processions to avert or end some 
public calamity. The churches, even in Paris, were filled on the great festivals of 
the religious year, and the church bells caroled through the city their 
reverberating invitations. Religious confraternities numbered many members, at 
least in the provincial towns. “Frére” Servan, writing from Grenoble to 
d’Alembert (1767), assured him: “You would be astonished at the progress of 
philosophy in these barbarous regions”; and at Dijon there were sixty sets of the 
Encyclopédie. But these cases were exceptional; by and large the provincial 
bourgeoisie remained faithful to the Church. 

In Paris the new movement reached every class. The workers were 
increasingly anticlerical; the cafés had long since dismissed God. A nobleman 
told how his hairdresser said to him, while powdering his hair: “You see, sir, 
though I am a miserable scrub, I have no more religion than anyone else.”!°' The 
women of the proletariat carried on the old worship, and fondly fingered their 
rosaries. Fashionable women, however, followed the philosophic mode, 
dispensing with religion until they reached desiccation; nearly all of them sent 
for the priest when they were sure of imminent death. Most of the major salons 


belonged to the philosophes. Mme. du Deffand despised these men, but Mme. 
Geoffrin let them dominate her dinners; d’Alembert, Turgot, and Condorcet 
reigned around Mille, de Lespinasse, and Grimm presided for Mme. d’Epinay. 
Horace Walpole described the intellectual atmosphere of the salons in 1765: 
There is God and the King to be pulled down; ... men and women are devoutly 
employed in the demolition. They think me quite profane for having any belief 
left.°° ... The philosophes are insupportable, superficial, overbearing, and 
fanatic; they preach incessantly, and their avowed doctrine is atheism; you 
would not believe how openly. Don’t wonder, therefore, if I should return a 
Jesuit. 


Nevertheless the Academy chose nine philosophes to its membership in the 
fourteen elections between 1760 and 1770; and in 1772 it made d’Alembert its 
permanent secretary. 

The nobles consumed with anticlerical delight the offerings of the esprits 
forts. “Atheism was universal in high society,” reported Lamothe-Langon; “to 
believe in God was an invitation to ridicule.” “After 1771 irreligion prevailed 
in the aristocracy.”'”° The Duchesse d’Enville and the Duchesses de Choiseul, 
Gramont, Montesson, and Tessé were deists. Men high in the government— 
Choiseul, Rohan, Maurepas, Beauvau, Chauvelin—mingled amiably with 
d’Alembert, Turgot, Condorcet. Meanwhile the philosophes explained to France 
that feudalism had outlived its usefulness, that hereditary privileges were 
injustice fossilized, that a good shoemaker is better than a wastrel lord, and that 
all power stems from the people. 

Even the clergy took the contagion. Chamfort in 1769 measured the degree of 
sacerdotal unbelief with the grades of the hierarchy: “The priest must believe a 
little; ... the vicar can smile at a proposition against religion; the bishop laughs 
outright; the cardinal adds his own quip.”'®° Diderot and d’Holbach numbered 
several skeptical abbés among their friends. The Abbés Torné, Fauchet, Maury, 
de Beauvais, and de Boulogne “were among the most outspoken of the 
philosophes.”'”’ We hear of a “Société de Prétres Beaux-Esprits”; some of these 
“witty priests” were deists, some were atheists—Mesliers come to life. Priestley, 
dining with Turgot in 1774, was informed by the Marquis de Chastellux “that the 
two gentlemen opposite were the Bishop of Aix and the Archbishop of 
Toulouse, but ’they are no more believers than you or I.’ I assured him that I was 
a believer, and M. Le Roy, the philosopher, told me that I was the only man of 
sense he knew that was a Christian.”'”° 

Even in the monasteries atheism had some friends. Dom Collignon, to avoid 
scandal, had his two mistresses at his table only when his other guests were 


trusted friends; he did not allow the Apostles’ Creed to interfere with his 
pleasures, but he considered religion an admirable institution for maintaining 
morals among commoners.'” Diderot told (1769) of a day he had passed with 
two monks: One of them read the first draft of a very fresh and very vigorous 
treatise on atheism, full of new and bold ideas; I learned with edification that this 
was the current doctrine in their cloisters. For the rest, these two monks were the 
“big bonnets” of their monasteries. They had intellect, gaiety, good feeling, 
knowledge.'!° 


A fervent Catholic historian tells us that toward the end of the eighteenth century 
“a sentiment of contempt, exaggerated but universal, had replaced everywhere 
the profound veneration which the great monasteries had so long inspired in the 
Catholic world.”!"! 

The growth of toleration resulted chiefly from the decline of religious belief; 
it is easier to be tolerant when we are indifferent. Voltaire’s success in the cases 
of Calas and the Sirvens moved several provincial governors to recommend to 
the central government a mitigation of the laws against Protestants. This was 
done. The edicts against heresy were not repealed, but they were only mildly 
enforced; the Huguenots were left in peace, as Voltaire had proposed. The 
Parlement of Toulouse showed its repentance by extending toleration to a degree 
that alarmed the King.''? Some prelates—e.g., Bishop Fitzjames of Soissons in 
1757— issued a pastoral letter calling upon all Christians to regard all men as 
brothers. '! 

Voltaire gave philosophy the credit for this victory. “It seems to me,” he 
wrote to d’Alembert in 1764, “that only the philosophers have in some measure 
softened the manners of men, and that without them we would have two or three 
St. Bartholomew Massacres in every century.”''* We must note again that the 
philosophes themselves were sometimes intolerant. D’Alembert and Marmontel 
exhorted Malesherbes to suppress Fréron (1757),''® and d’Alembert asked him to 
prosecute some critics of the Encyclopédie (1758). Mme. Helvétius urged him to 
silence a journal that had vilified her husband’s De I’Esprit (1758). Voltaire on 
several occasions begged the authorities to suppress parodies and libels against 
the philosophic group;''® and so far as these were real libels—injurious 
falsehoods—he was justified. 

There were other factors besides philosophy in promoting toleration. The 
Reformation, though it sanctioned intolerance, generated so many sects (several 
of them strong enough to defend themselves) that intolerance seldom dared go 
beyond words. The sects had to dispute by argument, and they unwillingly 
accepted the test—and promoted the prestige—of reason. The memory of the 


“religious” wars in France, England, and Germany, and of the economic losses 
thereby incurred, turned many economic and political leaders to toleration. 
Mercantile centers like Hamburg, Amsterdam, and London found it necessary to 
put up with the different creeds and customs of their customers. The growing 
strength of the nationalist state made it more independent of religious unity as a 
means of maintaining social order. The spread of acquaintance with different 
civilizations and cults weakened the confidence of each faith in its monopoly of 
God. Above all, the advances of science made it difficult for religious dogma to 
proceed to barbarities like the trials of the Inguisition and the executions for 
witchcraft. The philosophes embraced most of these influences in their 
propaganda for toleration, and could reasonably claim much credit for the 
victory. It was a measure of their success that whereas in the first half of the 
eighteenth century Huguenot preachers were still being hanged in France, in 
1776 and 1778 a Swiss Protestant was summoned by a Catholic king to save the 
State. 


VII. SUMMING UP 


So we end as we began, by perceiving that it was the philosophers and the 
theologians, not the warriors and diplomats, who were fighting the crucial battle 
of the eighteenth century, and that we were justified in calling hat period the Age 
of Voltaire. “The philosophers of different nations,” said Condorcet, “embracing 
in their meditations the entire interests of mankind, ... formed a firm and united 
phalanx against every description of error and every species of tyranny.”!”” It 
was by no means a united phalanx; we shall see Rousseau leaving the ranks, and 
Kant striving to reconcile philosophy and religion. But it was truly a struggle for 
the soul of man, and the results are with us today. 

By the time Voltaire left Ferney for his triumph in Paris (1778), the 
movement that he had led had become the dominant power in European thought. 
Fréron, its devoted enemy, described it as “the malady and folly of the age.”!'® 
The Jesuits had fled, and the Jansenists were in retreat. The whole tone of French 
society had changed. Nearly every writer in France followed the line and sought 
the approval of the philosophes; philosophie was in a hundred titles and a 
thousand mouths; “a word of praise from Voltaire, Diderot, or d’Alembert was 
more valued than the favor of a prince.”''? The salons and the Academy, 
sometimes even the King’s ministry, were in “philosophic” hands. 

Foreign visitors angled for admission to salons where they might meet and 
hear the famous philosophes; returning to their own lands, they spread the new 


ideas. Hume, though in many of his views he preceded Voltaire, looked up to 
him as a master; Robertson sent to Ferney his splendid Charles V; Chesterfield, 
Horace Walpole, and Garrick were among a score of Voltaire’s English 
correspondents; Smollett, Franklin, and others joined in preparing an English 
translation and edition of Voltaire’s works in thirty-seven volumes (1762). In 
America the founders of the new republic were deeply stirred by the writings of 
the philosophes. As to Germany, hear Goethe’s remarks to Eckermann in 1820 
and 1831: You have no idea of the influence which Voltaire and his great 
contemporaries had in my youth, and how they governed the [mind of the] whole 
civilized world.... It seems to me quite extraordinary to see what men the French 
had in their literature in the last century. I am astonished when I merely look at 
it. It was the metamorphosis of a hundred-year-old literature, which had been 
growing ever since Louis XIV, and now stood in full flower. '° 


Kings and queens joined in acclaiming Voltaire, and proudly listed 
themselves among his followers. Frederick the Great had been among the first to 
sense his importance; now in 1767, after thirty years of knowing him in all the 
faults of his character and the brilliance of his mind, he hailed the triumph of the 
campaign against |’ infame: “The edifice [of superstition] is sapped to its 
foundations,” and “the nations will write in their annals that Voltaire was the 
promoter of this revolution that is taking place, in the eighteenth century, in the 
human spirit.”’*' Catherine II of Russia and Gustavus III of Sweden joined in 
this adulation; and though the Emperor Joseph II could not so openly declare 
himself, he unquestionably owed to the philosophes the spirit of his reforms. 
Admirers of Voltaire rose to power in Catholic Milan, Parma, Naples, even 
Madrid. Grimm summed up the situation in 1767: “It gives me pleasure to note 
that an immense republic of cultivated spirits is being formed in Europe. 
Enlightenment is spreading on all sides.”!** 

Voltaire himself, overcoming the natural pessimism of old age, sounded a 
note of victory in 1771: Well-constituted minds are now very numerous; they are 
at the head of nations; they influence public manners; and year by year the 
fanaticism that overspread the earth is receding in its detestable usurpations.... If 
religion no longer gives birth to civil wars, it is to philosophy alone that we are 
indebted; theological disputes begin to be regarded in much the same manner as 
the quarrels of Punch and Judy at the fair. A usurpation odious and injurious, 
founded upon fraud on one side and stupidity on the other, is being at every 
instant undermined by reason, which is establishing its reign.'*° 


Let us give him his due. We may admit, with our hindsight knowledge of the 


Revolution’s excesses and of the reaction that followed, that the philosophes 
(excepting Voltaire) had too sanguine a confidence in human nature; that they 
underestimated the force of instincts generated in thousands of years of 
insecurity, savagery, and barbarism; that they exaggerated the power of 
education to develop reason as a sufficient controller of those instincts; that they 
were blind to the demands of imagination and sentiment, and deaf to the cry of 
the defeated for the consolations of belief. They gave too little weight to 
traditions and institutions produced by centuries of trial and error, and too great 
weight to the individual intellect that at best is the product of a brief and narrow 
life. But if these were serious misjudgments, they were rooted not merely in 
intellectual pride but also in a generous aspiration for human betterment. To the 
eighteenth-century thinkers—and to the perhaps profounder philosophers of the 
seventeenth—we owe the relative freedom that we enjoy in our thought and 
speech and creeds; we owe the multiplication of schools, libraries, and 
universities; we owe a hundred humane reforms in law and government, in the 
treatment of crime, sickness, and insanity. To them, and to the followers of 
Rousseau, we owe the immense stimulation of mind that produced the literature, 
science, philosophy, and statesmanship of the nineteenth century. Because of 
them our religions can free themselves more and more from a dulling 
superstition and a sadistic theology, can turn their backs upon obscurantism and 
persecution, and can recognize the need for mutual sympathy in the diverse 
tentatives of our ignorance and our hope. Because of those men we, here and 
now, can write without fear, though not without reproach. When we cease to 
honor Voltaire we shall be unworthy of freedom. 


I. “The other day, down in a valley, a serpent stung John Fréron. What think you happened then? It was 
the serpent that died.” 


Epilogue in Elysium 


Persons of the Dialogue: Pope Benedict XIV and Voltaire 
Scene: A place in the grateful memory of mankind 


BENEDICT. I am happy to see you here, monsieur, for though you did much 
damage to the Church which I was allowed to head for eighteen years, you did 
much good in chastising the sins and errors of the Church, and the injustices that 
shamed all of us in your time. 

VOLTAIRE. You are now, as you were in life, the most gracious and forgiving 
of the popes. If every “servant of the servants of God” had been like you I would 
have recognized the sins of the Church as the natural property of men, and I 
would have continued to honor a great institution. You will remember how, for 
over fifty years, I respected the Jesuits. 

BENEDICT. I remember, but I am sorry that you joined in the attack upon them 
just when they had moderated their political intrigues and were standing up 
bravely against the licentiousness of the King. 

VOLTAIRE. I should have known better than to side with the Jansenists in that 
argument. 

BENEDICT. Well, you see that you too can make mistakes, just like a pope. 
And now that I have found you in a modest mood, will you let me tell you why I 
remained faithful to the Church that you abandoned? 

VOLTAIRE. That would be most interesting. 

BENEDICT. I’m afraid I shall tire you, for I shall have to do most of the talking. 
But remember how many volumes you wrote. 

VOLTAIRE. I often longed to see Rome, and I should have been happy to have 
you talk to me. 

BENEDICT. And I often wished that I might speak with you. I must confess 
that I enjoyed your wit and your artistry. But it was your brilliance that led you 
astray. It is difficult to be brilliant and conservative; there is little charm, for 
active minds, in standing for tradition and authority; it is tempting to be critical, 
for then you can feel the pleasure of individuality and novelty. But in philosophy 
it is almost impossible to be original without being wrong. And I should like to 
talk with you not as a priest or a theologian, but as one philosopher to another. 

VOLTAIRE. Thank you. There has been considerable doubt as to my being a 
philosopher. 


BENEDICT. You had the good sense not to fabricate a new system. But you 
made a fundamental and grievous mistake. 

VOLTAIRE. What was that one? 

BENEDICT. You thought it possible for one mind, in one lifetime, to acquire 
such scope of knowledge and depth of understanding as to be fit to sit in 
judgment upon the wisdom of the race—upon traditions and institutions that 
have taken form out of the experience of centuries. Tradition is to the group 
what memory is to the individual; and just as the snapping of memory may bring 
insanity, so a sudden break with tradition may plunge a whole nation into 
madness, like France in the Revolution. 

VOLTAIRE. France did not go mad; it concentrated into a decade the 
resentment accumulated during centuries of oppression. Besides, the “race” you 
speak of is not a mind, it is a collection and succession of fallible individuals; 
and the wisdom of the race is only the composite of the errors and insights of 
individuals. What has determined which elements in that flotsam of ideas shall 
be transmitted to posterity and acquire the aura and moss of time? 

BENEDICT. The success or failure of ideas in the experiments of communities 
and nations has determined the survival of some ideas and the loss of the rest. 

VOLTAIRE. I am not so sure. Perhaps prejudice robed in authority determined 
in many cases what ideas should be preserved, and censorship may have 
prevented a thousand good ideas from entering into the traditions of the race. 

BENEDICT. I suppose my predecessors thought of censorship as a means of 
preventing the spread of ideas that would destroy the moral basis of social order, 
and the inspiring beliefs that help humanity to bear the burdens of life. I will 
admit that our censors made some grave mistakes, as in the case of Galileo— 
though I think we were more gentle with him than your followers have led many 
people to believe. 

VOLTAIRE. Tradition, then, is capable of being wrong and oppressive, and an 
impediment to the advancement of understanding. How can man progress if he is 
forbidden to question tradition? 

BENEDICT. Perhaps we should question progress too, but let us put that 
problem aside for the present. I believe that we should be allowed to question 
traditions and institutions, but with care that we do not destroy more than we can 
build, and with caution that the stone that we dislodge shall not prove to be a 
necessary support to what we wish to preserve, and always with a modest 
consciousness that the experience of generations may be wiser than the reason of 
a transitory individual. 

VOLTAIRE. And yet reason is the noblest gift that God has given us. 

BENEDICT. No; love is. I do not wish to belittle reason, but it should be the 


servant of love, not of pride. 

VOLTAIRE. I often admitted the frailty of reason, I know that it tends to prove 
anything suggested by our desires; and my distant friend Diderot wrote 
somewhere that the truths of feeling are more unshakable than the truths of 
logical demonstration.' The true skeptic will doubt reason too. Perhaps I 
exaggerated reason because that madman Rousseau exaggerated feeling. To 
subordinate reason to feeling is, to my mind, more disastrous than to subordinate 
feeling to reason. 

BENEDICT. The whole man needs both in their interplay. But now I wonder 
will you accompany me in a further step? Won’t you agree that the clearest and 
most direct knowledge that we have is the knowledge that we exist, and that we 
think? 

VOLTAIRE. Well? 

BENEDICT. So we know thought more immediately than we know anything 
else? 

VOLTAIRE. I wonder. I believe that we know things long before we turn into 
ourselves and realize that we are thinking. 

BENEDICT. But confess that when you look within you perceive a reality 
entirely different from the matter to which you were sometimes inclined to 
reduce everything. 

VOoLTAIRE. I had my doubts about it. But proceed. 

BENEDICT. Confess, too, that what you perceive when you look within is some 
reality of choice, some freedom of will. 

VOLTAIRE. You go too fast, Father. I once believed that I enjoyed a moderate 
degree of freedom, but logic forced me to accept determinism. 

BENEDICT. That is, you surrendered what you immediately perceived to what 
you concluded from a long and precarious process of reasoning. 

VOLTAIRE. I couldn’t refute that tough little lens-grinder Spinoza. Have you 
read Spinoza? 

BENEDICT. Of course. A pope is not bound by the Index Expurgatorius. 

VOLTAIRE. You know that we considered him an atheist. 

BENEDICT. We mustn’t throw epithets at one another. He was a lovable 
fellow, but unbearably gloomy. He saw God so universally that he left no room 
for human personality. He was as religious as Augustine, and as great a saint. 

VOLTAIRE. I love you, Benedict; you are kinder to him than I was. 

BENEDICT. Let’s get on. I ask you to agree that thought, consciousness, and 
the sense of personality are the realities most directly known to us. 

VOLTAIRE. Very well; granted. 

BENEDICT. So I feel justified in rejecting materialism, atheism, and 


determinism. Each of us is a soul. Religion builds on that fact. 

VOLTAIRE. Suppose all that; how does it warrant the mass of absurdities that 
were added, century after century, to the creed of the Church? 

BENEDICT. There were many absurdities, I know. Many incredibilities. But the 
people cry out for them, and in several instances the Church, in accepting such 
marvels into her creed, yielded to persistent and widespread popular demand. If 
you take from the people the beliefs we allow them to hold, they will adopt 
legends and superstitions beyond control. Organized religion does not invent 
superstition, it checks it. Destroy an organized faith, and it will be replaced by 
that wilderness of disorderly superstitions that are now arising like maggots in 
the wounds of Christianity. And even so, there are more incredibilities in science 
than in religion. Is there anything more incredible than the belief that the 
condition of some primeval nebula determined and compelled every line in your 
plays? 

VOLTAIRE. But those stories about asbestos saints who couldn’t be burned, 
and a decapitated saint walking with his head in his hand, and Mary lifted up 
into heaven—I just couldn’t stomach them. 

BENEDICT. You always had a weak stomach. The people make no difficulty 
about them, for these stories are part of a creed that gives support and 
consolation to their lives. That is why they will never listen to you for long, 
since the breath of their life depends upon not hearing you. So, in the struggle 
between faith and unbelief, faith always wins. See how Catholicism is winning 
Western Germany, regaining your infidel France, holding Latin America, and 
rising to power in North America, even in the land of the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans. 

VOLTAIRE. Sometimes, Father, I think your religion recovers not through the 
truth of your creed, nor through the attractiveness of your myths, not even 
through your clever use of drama and art, but through your devilishly subtle 
encouragement of fertility among your people. I perceive that the birth rate is the 
chief enemy of philosophy. We breed from the bottom and die at the top; and the 
fertility of simplicity defeats the activity of intelligence. 

BENEDICT. You are mistaken if you think that our birth rate is the secret of our 
success; something far profounder is involved. Shall I tell you why intelligent 
people all over the world are returning to religion? 

VOLTAIRE. Because they are tired of thinking. 

BENEDICT. Not quite. They have discovered that your philosophy has no 
answer but ignorance and despair. And wise men perceive that all attempts at 
what your brethren called a natural ethic have failed. You and I probably agree 
that man is born with individualistic instincts formed in thousands of years of 


primitive conditions; that his social instincts are relatively weak; and that a 
strong code of morals and laws is needed to tame this natural anarchist into a 
normally peaceful citizen. Our theologians called those individualistic instincts 
original sin, inherited from our “first parents”—that is, from those harassed, 
lawless men, ever endangered hunters, who had always to be ready to fight and 
kill for food or mates; who had to be violently acquisitive, and pugnacious, and 
cruel, because whatever social organization they had was still weak, and they 
had to depend upon themselves for security in their lives and possessions. 

VOLTAIRE. You are not talking like a pope. 

BENEDICT. I told you we should talk like philosophers. A pope too can be a 
philosopher, but he has to express the conclusions of philosophy in terms not 
only intelligible to the people, but capable of influencing their emotions and 
conduct. We are convinced—and the world is returning to us because it is 
learning—that no moral code of confessedly human origin will be sufficiently 
impressive to control the unsocial impulses of the natural man. Our people are 
held up in their moral life—though this is uncongenial to the flesh—by a moral 
code taught them in their formative childhood as part of their religion, and as the 
word not of man but of God. You wish to keep the morality and discard the 
theology; but it is the theology that makes the morality sink into the soul. We 
must make the moral code an inseparable part of that religious belief which is 
man’s most precious possession; for only through such belief does life acquire a 
meaning and a dignity that can support and ennoble our existence. 

VOLTAIRE. So Moses invented those conversations with God? 

BENEDICT. No mature mind asks such a question. 

VOLTAIRE. You are quite right. 

BENEDICT. I forgive your immature sarcasm. Certainly Hammurabi, Lycurgus, 
and Numa Pompilius were wise in recognizing that morality must be given a 
religious foundation if it is not to crumble under the persistent attacks of our 
strongest instincts. You too accepted this when you talked about a rewarding and 
punishing God. You wanted your servants to have religion, but you thought your 
friends could get along without it. 

VoLTAIRE. I still think that philosophers can dispense with it. 

BENEDICT. How naive you are! Are children capable of philosophy? Can 
children reason? Society is based upon morality, morality is based upon 
character, character is formed in childhood and youth long before reason can be 
a guide. We must infuse morality into the individual when he is young and 
malleable; then it may be strong enough to withstand his individualistic 
impulses, even his individualistic reasoning. I’m afraid you began to think too 
soon. The intellect is a constitutional individualist, and when it is uncontrolled 


by morality it can tear a society to pieces. 

VOLTAIRE. Some of the finest men of my time found reason a sufficient 
morality. 

BENEDICT. That was before the individualistic intellect had time to overcome 
the effects of religion. A few men, like Spinoza and Bayle, d’Holbach and 
Helvétius, may have led good lives after abandoning the religion of their fathers; 
but how do we know that their virtues were not the result of their religious 
education? 

VOLTAIRE. There were hundreds of people among my contemporaries who 
were contemptible profligates despite religious educations and Catholic 
orthodoxy, like Cardinal Dubois and Louis XV— 

BENEDICT: Of whom you wrote a fulsome eulogy. 

VOLTAIRE. Alas, yes. I was like some of your monks; I used pious frauds to 
obtain what I felt were good ends. 

BENEDICT. However, there is no doubt that thousands of people orthodox in 
faith—even people who attend to all the observances of religion—can become 
great sinners and passionate criminals. Religion is no infallible cure for crime, it 
is only a help in the great task of civilizing mankind; we believe that without it 
men would be far worse than they are. 

VOLTAIRE. But that awful doctrine of hell turned God into an ogre more cruel 
than any despot in history. 

BENEDICT. You resent that doctrine, but if you knew men better you would 
understand that they must be frightened with fears as well as encouraged with 
hopes. The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom. When your followers lost 
that fear they began to deteriorate. You were relatively decent in your 
immorality; there was something beautiful in your long association with 
Madame du Chatelet; but your relations with your niece were disgraceful. And 
you found nothing to reproach in the conduct of your lecherous friend the Duc 
de Richelieu. 

VOLTAIRE. How could I reproach him? I would have endangered my loans. 

BENEDIcT. You did not live long enough to see how atheism came close to 
making man the most despicable of beasts. Have you read the Marquis de Sade? 
During the ecstasy of the French Revolution he published three novels’ in which 
he explained that if there is no God, everything is permitted except detection by 
the agents of the law. He pointed out that many wicked people prosper on earth, 
and many good people suffer; therefore, since there is no heaven or hell, there is 
no sense in being good to the detriment of our pleasures. He concluded that if the 
will is not free, there is no moral responsibility; there is no right or wrong, there 
are only weak and strong. Goodness is weakness, and weakness is evil; even the 


pleasure of the strong in exploiting the weak is justifiable. Cruelty, he argued, is 
natural, and often pleasurable. So he approved every form of pleasure, including 
the most disgusting and degenerate perversions, until at last the summum bonum 
seemed to lie in inflicting or receiving pain as a mode of sexual delight. 

VOLTAIRE. That man should have been flogged to within an inch of his life. 

BENEDICT. Yes, if you could catch him; but if you couldn’t? Think of the 
countless crimes that are committed every day and are never detected or never 
punished. You have to have a moral code that will deter a man from crime even 
when he feels secure from detection. Is it any wonder that the “Age of Voltaire” 
was one of the most immoral in history? I will not say anything about your own 
Pucelle, but think of the King’s Parc aux Cerfs, and the licentious literature that 
was printed in great quantity, widely sold, and eagerly bought, even by women. 
This reckless provision of erotic excitement becomes an obscene flood in times 
and lands of unbelief. 

VOLTAIRE. You must know, your Holiness, that the sexual instinct is very 
strong, even in some popes, and that it will find expression despite every law. 

BENEDICT. Because of its strength it needs special controls, and certainly no 
encouragement. That is why we tried to channel it within orderly marriage, and 
did all we could to make early marriage possible. In your modern societies you 
make marriage impossible for all but reckless and improvident men until long 
after they reach sexual maturity; yet you make continence difficult for them by 
stimulating their sexual imagination and desire at every turn by literature and the 
theater, under the shibboleth of freedom for the press and the stage. 

VOLTAIRE. Our young people take no lasting harm from their freedom. 

BENEDICT. I think you are wrong. A man accustomed to promiscuity before 
marriage will seldom prove a faithful husband; and a woman who gives herself 
freely before marriage will only exceptionally make a faithful wife. So you are 
driven to allow divorce on ever easier conditions. We make marriage a solemn 
sacrament, a vow of lifelong patience and fidelity; you make marriage a business 
contract, which either party is free to cancel after a passing quarrel, or in 
prospect of a younger or richer mate. Every home now has all its doors open, 
inviting flight, and the institution of marriage falls into a chaos of temporary and 
experimental unions tragic for women and fatal to moral order. 

VOLTAIRE. But, my dear Father, monogamy is unnatural and unbearable. 

BENEDICT. All restraint of instinct is unnatural, and yet without many such 
restraints society is impossible. And I believe that a man or woman with one 
mate and several children is happier than a man or woman with several mates 
and one child. How can a man be long happy who, excited by a new face and a 
pretty form, has divorced the wife who has lost her beauty in bearing and rearing 


his children? 

VOLTAIRE. But by forbidding divorce you have had to tolerate the adultery 
that is so widespread in Catholic countries. 

BENEDICT. Yes, there we are weak and guilty; weak through the growth of 
unbelief. Perhaps, because it allows an apparently united home for the children, 
adultery is better than divorce, and involves a less lasting derangement of the 
family; but I am ashamed that we have found no better solution. 

VOLTAIRE. You are an honest man, Father. I would give all that I ever had if I 
could share your faith and your goodness. 

BENEDICT. And yet you are so hard to convince! Sometimes I despair of 
winning back brilliant men like you, whose pens move a million souls for evil or 
for good. But some of your followers are opening their eyes to the awful reality. 
The bubble of progress has exploded in a century that has seen more wholesale 
murder of men and women, more devastation of cities and desolation of hearts, 
than any other century in history. Progress in knowledge, science, comforts, and 
power is only progress in means; if there is no improvement in ends, purposes, 
or desires, progress is a delusion. Reason improves the instrumentalities, but the 
ends are determined by instincts formed before birth and established before 
reason can grow. 

VoLTAIRE. I still have faith in human intelligence; we shall improve ends as 
well as means as we become more secure in our lives. 

BENEDICT. Are you becoming more secure? Is violent crime decreasing? Is 
war less terrible than before? You hope against hope that the destructiveness of 
your weapons will deter you and your enemies from war; but did the equivalent 
progress from the arrow to the bomb stop nations from challenging each other to 
the death? 

VOLTAIRE. The education of the human race will take many centuries. 

BENEDICT. Meanwhile consider the spiritual devastation that your propaganda 
has spread, perhaps more tragic than any ruin of cities. Is not atheism the prelude 
to a profounder pessimism than believers have ever known? And you, rich and 
famous, did you not often think of suicide? 

VOLTAIRE. Yes. I tried to believe in God, but I confess to you that God meant 
nothing in my life, and that in my secret heart I too felt a void where my 
childhood faith had been. But probably this feeling belongs only to individuals 
and generations in transition; the grandchildren of these pessimists will frolic in 
the freedom of their lives, and have more happiness than poor Christians 
darkened with fear of hell. 

BENEDICT. That fear played only a minor role in the lives of the great majority 
of the faithful. What inspired them was the feeling that the agony of death was 


not a meaningless obscenity but the prelude to a larger life, in which all earthly 
injustices and cruelties would be righted and healed, and they would be united in 
happiness and peace with those whom they had loved and lost. 

VOLTAIRE. Yes, that was a real comfort, however illusory. I didn’t feel it, 
because I hardly knew my mother, I seldom saw my father, and I had no known 
children. 

BENEDICT. You were not a complete man, and so your philosophy was not 
complete. Did you ever know the life of the poor? 

VOLTAIRE. Only from the outside; but I tried to be just and helpful to the poor 
who lived on my estates. 

BENEDICT. Yes, you were a good seigneur. And you saw to it that the 
consoling faith of your people should be renewed by religious instruction and 
worship. But meanwhile your desolating gospel of no hope beyond the grave 
was being spread over France. Have you ever answered de Musset’s question?® 
After you or your followers have taught the poor that the only heaven they can 
ever reach must be created by them on earth, and after they have slaughtered 
their rulers, and new rulers appear, and poverty remains, together with greater 
disorder and insecurity than before—what comfort will you then be able to offer 
to the defeated poor? 

VOLTAIRE. I did not recommend slaughtering their rulers; I suspected that the 
new rulers would be much like the old, but with worse manners. 

BENEDICT. I will not say that revolution is never justified. But we have 
learned, through the experience accumulated and transmitted by our undying 
hierarchy, that after every overturn there will soon again be masters and men, 
rich and relatively poor. We are all born unequal, and every new invention, 
every added complexity of life or thought, increases the gap between the simple 
and the clever, the weak and the strong. Those hopeful revolutionists talked of 
liberty, and equality, and fraternity. But these idols never get along together. If 
you establish liberty you let natural inequalities multiply into artificial 
inequalities; and to check these you have to restrain liberty; so your utopias of 
freedom sometimes become straitjackets of despotism, and in the turmoil 
fraternity becomes only a phrase. 

VOLTAIRE. Yes, it is So. 

BENEDICT. Well, then, which of us offers the greater consolation to the 
inevitably defeated majority? Do you think you will be doing a favor to the 
toilers of France and Italy if you convince them that their wayside shrines, their 
crosses, religious images, and devout offerings are meaningless mummeries, and 
that their prayers are addressed to an empty sky? Could there be any greater 
tragedy than that men should have to believe that there is nothing in life but the 


struggle for existence, and nothing certain in it but death? 

VOLTAIRE. I sympathize with your feeling, Father. I was touched and 
disturbed by a letter that came to me from Madame de Talmond. I remember it 
well: “I think, sir, that a philosopher should never write but to endeavor to render 
mankind less wicked and unhappy than they are. Now, you do quite the contrary. 
You are always writing against that religion which alone is able to restrain 
wickedness and to afford consolation in misfortune.”* But I have my faith, too— 
that in the long run truth will be a blessing even to the poor. 

BENEDICT. Truth is not truth unless it remains true through generations. The 
past generations belie you, future generations will reproach you. Even the victors 
in the struggle of life will reprove you for taking from the poor the hopes that 
reconciled them to their humble place in the inevitable stratification of any 
society. 

VOLTAIRE. I would not lend myself to such a double deception of the poor. 

BENEDICT. We do not deceive them. We teach them faith, hope, and charity, 
and all three are real boons to human life. You made miserable jokes about the 
Trinity; but have you any notion of the comfort brought to millions and millions 
of souls by the thought that God himself had come down to this earth to share 
their sufferings and atone for their sins? You laughed at the Virgin Birth, but is 
there in all literature a more lovable and inspiring symbol of womanly modesty 
and maternal love? 

VOLTAIRE. It is a beautiful story. If you had read all my ninety-nine volumes 
you would have noted that I acknowledged the value of consolatory myths.° 

BENEDICT. We do not admit that they are myths; they are among the 
profoundest truths. Their effects are among the most certain facts of history. I 
will not speak of the art and music they have engendered, which are among the 
richest portions of man’s heritage. 

VOLTAIRE. The art was excellent, but your Gregorian chant is a gloomy bore. 

BENEDICT. If you were profounder you would appreciate the value of our 
rituals and our sacraments. Our ceremonies bring the worshipers together in a 
living drama and a unifying brotherhood. Our sacraments are really what we call 
them—outward signs of an inward grace. It is a comfort to parents to see their 
child, through baptism and confirmation, accepted into the community and into 
the inheritance of the ancient faith; so the generations are united into a timeless 
family, and the individual need not feel alone. It is a boon to the sinner to 
confess his sins and receive absolution; you say that this merely permits him to 
sin again; we say that it encourages him to begin a better life, unburdened with 
the weight of guilt. Are not your psychiatrists struggling to find a substitute for 
the confessional? And do they create as many neurotics as they cure? Is it not 


beautiful that in the sacrament of the Eucharist weak man is strengthened and 
inspired by union with God? Have you ever seen anything lovelier than children 
going to their First Communion? 

VoLTAIRE. I’m still shocked by the idea of eating God. It’s a remnant of 
savage customs. 

BENEDIcT. Again you confuse the outward sign with the inward grace. There 
is nothing so shallow as sophistication; it judges everything from the surface, 
and thinks it is profound. All modern life has been misled by it. In religion the 
mature mind has passed through three stages: belief, unbelief, and 
understanding. 

VOLTAIRE. You may be right. But that does not justify the hypocrisy of your 
sinful prelates, or the persecution of honest thought. 

BENEDICT. Yes, we have been guilty. The faith is good, but its ministrants are 
men and women, fallible and sinful. 

VOLTAIRE. But if its ministrants are fallible, why do they claim infallibility? 

BeNepDIcT. The Church claims infallibility only for her most official, 
fundamental, and considered judgments. Somewhere debate has to stop if the 
mind or the society is to have peace. 

VOLTAIRE. And so we come back to the stifling consorship and brutal 
intolerance that were the bane of my life and the disgrace of ecclesiastical 
history. I can see the doors of the Inquisition opening again. 

BENEDICT. I hope not. It was because the papacy was weak that the Inquisition 
was So cruel; my predecessors strove to check it. 

VOLTAIRE. The popes too were guilty. They looked with equanimity upon the 
killing of hundreds of Jews during the Crusades, and they conspired with the 
French state to slaughter the Albigenses. Why should we go back to a faith that, 
with all its charm, could engender, and can still condone, such savagery? 

BENEDICT. We shared in the manners of our time. We share now in the 
improvement of morals. See our priests; are they not a fine group of men in 
education, devotion, and conduct? 

VOLTAIRE. So I am told, but perhaps that is because they have competition. 
Who knows what they will be when the higher birth rate of their adherents gives 
them political supremacy? The Christians of the first three centuries of our era 
were noted for their superior morals, but you know what they became when they 
rose to power. They killed a hundred times more people for religious dissent 
than all the Roman emperors had ever done. 

BENEDICT. Our people were then only emerging into education. Let us hope 
that we shall do better next time. 

VOLTAIRE. The Church did do better at times. During the Italian Renaissance 


some of your predecessors showed an urbane tolerance of unbelief when 
unbelievers made no attempt to deprive the poor of their consolatory faith. I, for 
one, do not wish to destroy the faith of the poor. And I assure you that the poor 
do not read my books. 

BENEDICT. Blessed be the poor. 

VOLTAIRE. Meanwhile you must forgive me if I and my like continue our 
efforts to enlighten a minority sufficiently numerous and resolute to prevent any 
recurrence of ecclesiastical domination over the thought of educated men. 
History would be worthless to us if it did not teach us to keep on our guard 
against the natural intolerance of an orthodoxy wielding power. I honor and 
reverence you, Benedict, but I must remain Voltaire. 

BENEDICT. May God forgive you. 

VOLTAIRE. Pardon is the word for all. 
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FIG. 3—UNKNOWN ARTIST: The Rue Quincampoix in 1718. (Bettmann Archive) PAGE 12 
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FIG. 4—Regency Wall Paneling. Chateau de Versailles PAGE 24 
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and Encyclopédie, 640, 642; 
in French Academy, 283, 323, 337, 498; 
on “little atheists,” 338; 
at the salons, 280, 300, 680 
Du Deffand, Marie de Vichy-Chamrond, Marquise (1697-1780), 19, 256, 300-302, 780; 
on Mme. du Chatelet, 302, 366, 374; 
on Helvétius, 301—2, 690; 
and Montesquieu, 301, 344, 357; 
salon of, 301, 344, 781; 
Voltaire correspondence with, 247, 302, 671 
Dudley, Dud (1599-1684), 50 
dueling, 41, 70, 80, 103, 289 
Du Fay, Charles Francois de Cisternay (1698-1739), 518-19 
Dufresny, Charles Riviere (1648-1724), 341 
Du Halde, Jean Baptiste (1674-1743), 504, 505 
Du Hausset, Mme., 284 
Dumas, Alexandre, fils (1824—95), 330, 335 
Dumbarton, Scotland, 200 
Dunciad, The (Pope), 169, 171—72, 176, 240 
Duncombe, Mr., art patron, 220 
Dunkirk, France, 92, 109 
Dunoyer, Olympe (fl. 1720), 5 
Du Pin, Mme., 84 
Dupleix, Marquis Joseph Francois (1697-1763), 264-65 
Dupré de Saint-Maur, Mme. (fl. 1749), 628, 630 
Dupuy, memoirist (fl. 1717), 21 
Durand, Laurent (fl. 1748), 627, 628, 634 
Durham, England, 117, 206 
Diinstein Abbey, Austria, 432-33 
Dutch East India Company, 562, 563 
duties: export, 98, 104, 279; 
import, see tariffs, protective; 
internal, 13, 247, 264, 279 
dynamics, 515, 537 


East Africa, 560 

Eastbury Manor, 246 

Easter Island, 559 

East India Company, English, 55, 56, 59, 113, 264 

East Indies, 694 

East Prussia, 437 

Ebenhecht, Georg (d. 1757), 405 

Eberhard Ludwig, Duke of Wiirttemberg (b.1677-d.1733), 398 

Eberlein, German artist, 404 

Ebrach, 404, 405 

ecclesiastical courts, 72, 268 

Ecclesiastical News (Jansenist periodical), 356 

Eckermann, Johann Peter (1792-1854), 784 

Eckhel, Joseph Hilarius (1737-98), 500 

Ecole Militaire, Méziéres, 513 

Ecole Militaire, Paris, 285, 307, 546 

Ecole Normale, Paris, 512, 514 

Ecole Polytechnique, Paris, 512, 514 

economics: in Encyclopédie, 641, 647; 
Helvétius’ views on, 688-89; 
d’Holbach’s views on, 707-8; 
Hume’s contributions to, 155-56 

Ecossaise, L’ (Voltaire), 765 

“Ecrasez l’infame!” (Voltaire slogan), see infame, L’ 

Ecuador, 552 

Ecumoire, L’ (Crébillon fils), 331 

Edesheim, 695 

Edict of Nantes, see Nantes, Edict of 

Edinburgh, 92, 108, 110-11, 556 

Edinburgh, University of, 108, 140, 147, 557, 579; 
Faculty of Advocates, 156 

Edinburgh Review, The, 162 

education, philosophes* theories of: 775-76, 785; 
Diderot’s, 690; 
Helvétius’, 583, 682, 683-84, 688, 690-91, 775; 
d’Holbach’s, 706, 707; 

Rousseau’s, 583, 775 

education and schools, 493, 494, 786 
IN FRANCE: 19, 33, 252, 286-87, 324, 512, 608, 773-76; 
under Jesuits, 256, 498, 765-67, 769-70; 
Lavoisier’s plan for, 536; 
military, 271, 285; 
under National Convention, 583; 
proposals and campaign for secularization of, 684-85, 691, 697, 738, 766, 770-71, 773-75; 
reorganized, 775 
IN OTHER COUNTRIES: England, 62-63, 71, 118; 
German states, 399-400, 407, 411, 415, 438, 772; 
Ireland, 105, 106; 
Scotland, 107, 108; 


Switzerland, 476, 480, 481; 
United States, 691 
Edward VI, King of England (r. 1547-53), 54 
Effner, Josef (1687-1745), 398-99, 406 
Eger, Bohemia, 272, 455 
Egmont, Septimanie de Richelieu, Comtesse d’ (1740—73), 289, 293 
egoism, universal, theory of, 149, 301, 459, 687-88, 691, 706, 707, 777; 
disputed, 690; 
satirized, 762 
Egypt, 501, 506, 549 
Eisenach, Saxe-Weimar, 411, 412-13 
Elbe River, 399, 437 
Eleatics, 645 
Elective Attractions (Bergman), 524 
electricity, 51, 514, 517, 518-23, 526 
“Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard” (Gray), 182, 183 
Elementa Physiologiae Corporis humani (Haller), 477, 588 
Eléments de la philosophie de Newton (Voltaire), 375, 378 
Eléments de musique théorique et pratique (d’ Alembert), 516 
Eléments de physiologie (Diderot), 655 
Eleuthéromanes, Les (Diderot), 666* 
Elie de Beaumont, Jean Baptiste Jacques (1732-86), 730 
Elisabeth Christina of Brunswick-Bevern (1715-97), Queen of Frederick II of Prussia, 442, 460, 461 
Elizabeth I, Queen of England (r. 1558-1603), 40, 52, 65, 224, 518 
Elizabethan era, 75, 188, 224, 262 
Elizabeth Petrovna, Empress of Russia (r. 1741-62), 510 
Eloge de Richardson (Diderot), 192-93, 669 
“Eloisa to Abelard” (Pope), 167-68 
Emile (Rousseau), 324, 589, 755, 766; 
burned, 737, 772 
enclosure of common lands, 46 
Encyclopaedia (Alsted), 499 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 499-500 
Encyclopédie, L’, 23, 184, 633-49, 693; 
antecedents and history of, 499, 625, 630, 631, 633-44, 669, 670, 678, 737, 783; 
and anti-Christianity campaign, 21, 86, 116, 486, 636-42 
passim, 644—46, 648, 649; 
“Athée” article, 644, 758; 
Bacon’s influence on, 369, 370, 636; 
banning of, 639, 642, 682, 718; 
“Certitude,” 638; 
“Christianity” (Diderot), 644, 648; 
“Collége,” 766; 
“Discours préliminaire,” 635-37, 719; 
economic ideas in, 647; 
“Encyclopedia” article, 640-41, 646; 
government, articles on, 641, 646-47; 
and Jesuits’ fall, 644, 771; 
and Locke, 633, 636, 637; 
machines and technology, articles on, 262, 647—48; 


Malesherbes and, 348, 611, 638, 639, 641, 643; 
music articles, 297-98, 642; 
Mme. de Pompadour and, 279, 321, 639, 644*; 
“Prétre,” 644-45, 697; 
reviews and criticism of, 637-41 
passim, 756, 758, 759, 761; 
Voltaire and, 370, 486, 636, 639-44 
passim, 674, 697, 718-20, 740, 752; see also “Geneva” (d’ Alembert) 
Encyclopédie méthodique, L’, 756 
Endeavour, 559 
Enden, Frans van den (d. 1676), 503 
Enfer détruit, L’ (d’Holbach), 697 
England (Great Britain), 43-248; 
Admiralty, 510; 
army, 73, 98; 
art in, 49, 214-24; 
class divisions in, 45-49, 52-54, 55-56, 62-63, 90, 91, 98, 117-19 
passim, 129, 135, 164, 183; 
commerce of, 45, 50, 53, 55-56, 57-60 
passim, 66-68 
passim, 98, 101-2, 247, 479, 538, 557; 
constitution of, 58, 71, 247, 344, 353, 358, 368-69, 446; 
corruption in, 58, 68, 74, 90, 104, 135, 137 (see also Parliament, British; Walpole, Sir Robert); 
daily life in, 75-81; 
economic conditions in, 47, 95, 97, 98; 
Foreign Office, 159; 
industry in, 48-50, 52-54, 55, 59; 
invasions of, 107, 156 (see also Jacobite rebellions); 
literature, see literature, English; 
music in, see music; 
navy, 55, 67, 73, 100, 102-3, 200, 265, 455, 538, 591; 
population, 49, 59; 
seas, control of, 32, 45, 48, 55, 101-2, 114, 271, 455, 538, 708; 
taxation, 48, 71, 82, 98, 368; 
union (parliamentary) with Scotland, 107, 200 
FOREIGN ALLIANCES AND AGREEMENTS: with France and Holland (1717), see Triple Alliance; 
with Portugal, 68; 
and Pragmatic Sanction, 436, 452; 
with Prussia (1756), 115, 285; 
with Sardinia (1743), 455; 
Warsaw Pact (1745), 456 
PEACE TREATIES: Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), 112, 457; 
Hanover (1745), 457 
AT WAR: 49, 66, 214; 
in Seven Years’ War, 115, 157, 264, 265, 538, 607, 708, 736, 768-69; 
in war of 1718 against Spain, 32; 
in War of Austrian Succession, 82, 109, 264-65, 272, 277-78, 385, 453, 455-56, 457; 
in War of Jenkins’ Ear, 101-3, 109, 200, 238, 558 
England, Church of, see Anglican Church 
English language, 177, 181 


engraving, 45, 217, 219-24, 311, 312, 315 
Enlightenment, Scottish, 107, 140, 158, 556, 587 
Enquiry concerning Political Justice (Godwin), 691, 713 
Enquiry concerning the Human Understanding, An (Hume), 148-49, 160 
Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, An (Hume), 148, 149-50 
Enquiry into the Causes of the Late Increase of Robbers, An (Fielding), 70-71 
Entretien d’un pére avec ses enfants, L’ (Diderot) , 662 
Entretien d’un philosophe, L’ (Diderot), 657 
Entretiens sur Le Fils naturel (Diderot), 669-670 
Enville, Duchesse d’ (fl. 1762), 730, 782 
Epée, Charles Michel de |’ (1712-89), 597 
Epictetus (C.50—c.120), Stoic philosopher, 748 
Epicurus (342?-270 B.c.), Greek philosopher, 33, 149, 616, 621, 624, 645, 665 
epidemics, see disease 
epigenesis, 576 
Epinay, Louise Florence Pétronille de La Live d’ (1726-83), 158, 479, 480; 
on Mme. Denis, 472; 
and Grimm, 338, 666, 671, 674, 781; 
and Rousseau, 266, 674; 
on Dr. Tronchin, 601-2; 
Voltaire and, 601, 759 
Erasmus, Desiderius (1466?-1536), 136 
“Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot” (Pope), 175 
Epistle to the Author of “The Three Impostors’” (Voltaire), 717 
“Epistle to William Hogarth” (Churchill), 223 
Epitre a M. le duc d’Orléans” (Voltaire), 34 
Epitre a Uranie (Voltaire), 38-39, 372, 734 
Epoques de la nature, Les (Buffon), 553, 554-555, 570 
Epsom Wells, 80 
Epworth, Lincolnshire, England, 129, 133 
Erfurt, Saxony, 413 
Ericson, Leif (fl. c.1000), 558 
Eriphile (Voltaire), 363, 365 
Eriska, Outer Hebrides, 110 
Erlangen, University of, 400 
Emest Augustus, Elector of Hanover (r. 1692-98), 89 
Ermmest Augustus, Prince-Bishop of Osnabriick and Duke of York (d. 1728), 229 
Emesti, Johann August (fl. 1736), 417 
Erreurs de Voltaire, Les (Nonnotte), 486, 756 
Eskimos, 357, 558 
Espion du Grand Seigneur, L’ (Marana), 341 
Esprit des lois (Montesquieu), 154, 300, 309, 321, 340, 341, 347-60, 569, 693 
Essai de cosmologie (Maupertuis), 514—15 
Essai d’éducation nationale (La Chalotais), 773 
Essais (Montaigue), 100, 624 
Essai sur les moeurs, or Essai sur I’histoire générale (Voltaire), 156, 356, 464, 483-89, 505, 583, 719; 
Abrégé edition, 471, 484; 
attacks Christian intolerance, 480, 486, 488, 767; 
criticized, 486, 488, 758 
Essai sur les préjugés, par M. du Marsais (d’ Holbach), 699 


Essai sur I’ histoire générale (Voltaire), see Essai sur les moeurs 
Essai sur l’origine des connaissances humaines (Condillac), 582 
Essay concerning the Nature of Ailments (Arbuthnot), 592 
Essay on Criticism, An (Pope), 165-66, 246 
Essay on Free Toleration (Voltaire), 731* 
Essay on Man (Pope), 172-75, 177, 246, 376 
Essay on the Causes and Phenomena of Earthquakes (Mitchell), 555-56 
Essays and Treatises on Various Subjects (Hume), 155-56 
Essays, Moral and Political (Hume), 154—55 
Esterhazy family, 431 
Estrées, Gabrielle d’ (1573-99), 40 
Estrées, Maréchal Victor Marie d’ (1660-1737), 14 
Etallonde, Dominique Gaillard d’ (1740-after 1788), 734-35 
ethics (morality, moral code): Confucian, impact of on West, 121, 401, 503, 505, 506, 739, 745; 
“natural,” advocated by philosophes, 615, 625, 636, 686-88, 698-99, 705-7, 773, 776-80; 
religion held necessary to, 355, 744-48, 756, 758, 763 
ethnology, 348 
Ethocratie, L’ (d’Holbach), 707, 710 
Etioles, Alexandrine d’ (1744-54), 282 
Etioles, Charles Guillaume Lenormant d’, 280, 281 
Eton College, 62, 96, 113, 180; 
Gray’s ode to, 181-82 
Etrépigny, France, 611 
Ettal, Kloster, 406 
Euclid (fl. c.300 B.c.), 569 
Eugene of Savoy, Prince (1663-1736), 74, 94, 433, 435, 454 
Euler, Leonhard (1707-83), 375, 476, 507, 509-510, 516; 
and Lagrange, 510, 511, 514; 
work in astronomy, 509, 510, 538-39, 544-45, 546; 
—in mathematics, 509-10; 
—in physics, 514, 517 
Euphrates River, 485 
Euripides (480-406 B.c.), Greek dramatist, 193, 381, 500 
Europe, population of, 59; 
Union of advocated, 335-36 
Evangelical (Low Church) movement, 137 
Evangile de la raison, L’ (Voltaire), 741 
Evelyn, Sir John (1620-1706), 205 
evolution, theories of, 570—71, 578-81, 619, 626, 651, 655, 755 
Evreux, Comte d’, 282 
Examen de la religion (Voltaire-Meslier), 741 
Examen de la religion chrétienne (Bergier), 756-57 
Examen du mateérialisme (Bergier), 756 
Examen important de milord Bolingbroke (Voltaire), 743 
excise bill (Britain, 1733), 98 
Exeter, England, 136 
Expedition of Humphrey Clinker, The (Smollett), 203-4 
explorations, 557-60, 610, 633, 662 
Experiments and Observations on Different Kinds of Air (Priestley), 526-27, 567-68 
Experiments on Vegetables (Ingenhousz), 568 


Exposition abrégée du systéme du monde (Du Chatelet), 375 
Exposition du Systéme du monde (Laplace), 547 

Eymerico, Nicolas (1320-99), 693 

Ezio (Handel), 234 


Fable of the Bees, The (Mandeville), 138-39 
Fabre, Jean Henri (1823-1915), biologist, 577 
Fabri, Annibale (1697-1760), tenor, 234 
Fabrice, Baron Friedrich Ernst (1683-1750), 362 
factory system, 48, 52-53 
Faguet, Emile (1847-1916), French critic, 355, 360, 713 
Fahrenheit, Gabriel Daniel (1686-1736), 550 
faience, 305, 404 
Fairchild, Thomas, 566 
fairs, 55, 79, 135, 245, 397-98 
Falconer, Sir David, 140 
Falconet, Etienne Maurice (1716-91), 305, 306, 310, 667 
Falkener, Everard (d. 1758), 245, 247, 368 
Falkirk, Scotland, battle of (1746), 111 
Falkland Islands, 558 
Fallopio, Gabriele or Gabriello (1523-62), 590 
fallow system, 260 
Fanny Hill (Cleland), 64 
Farinelli (Carlo Broschi; 1705-82), 226, 236 
farmers general, 265-66, 271, 280, 281, 295, 354, 532, 535-36, 680 
Fauchard, Pierre (fl. 1728), 599 
Fauchet, Abbé Claude (1744-93), 782 
Faulkner’s Journal, 239 
Favart, Charles Simon (1710-92), poet and playwright, 267 
Favart, Marie Duronceray (1727-72), actress, 267 
Fay, Charles du, see Du Fay 
Feilding, Lady Mary, see Kingston, Mary, Countess of 
Fel, Marie (1713-94), 322 
Felipe, Don, see Philip, Duke of Parma 
Fénelon, Francois de Salignac de La Mothe- (1651-1715), 31, 32, 254, 368, 483* 
Ferdinand, Archduke (b.1754-d.1806), Duke of Modena, 410 
Ferdinand Count Fathom (Smollett), 600 
Ferdinand de’ Medici, Prince, see Medici, Ferdinand de’ 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, Duke (b.1721-d.1792), 780 
Fermor, Arabella (fl. 1711), 166 
Femey, 482, 489, 575, 715, 720, 726, 735, 743, 751-53, 759, 767, 772, 784 
Ferrand, Mlle., 582 
Ferrers, Laurence Shirley, 4th Earl of (1720-60), 72 
Ferriol, Angélique Guérin de Tencin de, 327 
Ferriol, Charles Augustin de, see Argental, Comte d’ 
Festin de Pierre, Le, or Don Juan (Moliére), 670 
Fétes chinoises, Les (Noverre), 315 
feudalism, 116, 336; 
defended by Montesquieu, 341, 352; 
Diderot on, 646; 


in France, 252-53, 254, 259, 268, 279; 
in Germany, 397, 437; 
in Scotland, 107 
Fiedler, Johann Christian (1697-1765), 404 
Fielding, Charlotte Cradock (d. 1744), 193, 196, 198-99 
Fielding, Henry (1707-54), 64, 65, 79, 80, 117, 193-99, 213, 216, 246, 332, 541; 
comedies of, 183, 193; 
death of, 199; 
and Hogarth, 222, 224; 
as magistrate, 70-71, 196, 198; 
and Lady Mary, 193, 205; 
middle classes portrayed by, 199, 205; 
as novelist, 192, 193-99; 
and prisons, 74, 198; 
realism of, 192, 193, 199; 
and Richardson, 188, 190, 192, 193-94, 205; 
and Smollett, 199, 200, 204, 205; 
and Robert Walpole, 99, 183, 195 
Fielding, Sir John (d. 1780), 198 
Fifteen Sermons (Butler), 125 
Figg, James (d. 1734), 78 
Fils naturel, Le (Diderot), 669—70, 762 
Firmian, Count Leopold Anton von (1679-1744), Archbishop of Salzburg, 432, 438 
First Silesian War (1740-42), 436, 451-54 
Fischer, Johann Michael (1691-1766), German architect, 406 
Fischer von Erlach, Johann Bernhard (1656-1723), Austrian architect, 432, 433 
Fischer von Erlach, Josef Emanuel (1693-1742), 432, 433 
Fitzjames, Francois, Duc de (1709-64), bishop of Soissons, 276, 277, 783 
“fixed air” (carbon dioxide), 517, 524, 526, 534 
Fizes, Dr., 203 
Flanders, 276, 278, 455, 456, 457 
Flaubert, Gustave (1821-80), 335, 726, 756 
Flavacourt, Mme. de, nee Nesle, 275 
Fleet prison, London, 64-65, 222 
Flemming, Count Jakob Heinrich von (1667-1728), 414 
Fleury, André Hercule de (1653-1743), cardinal, 269—72, 309, 331; 
his ascent to chief ministership, 270, 274; 
Belle-Isle’s scheme opposed by, 271-72, 453; 
closes Club de 1’Entresol, 294, 335; 
death of, 272, 276, 382; 
on Frederick II’s book, 449-50; 
peace policy of, 103, 271, 449; 
tolerance of, 257, 270; 
Voltaire and, 269-70, 289, 379, 380, 381, 385, 449 
Fleury, Omer de (fl. 1759), 642 
Florence, Italy, 48, 212, 228, 306, 408, 598 
Florida, 561 
Fluxions (Newton), 569 
flying shuttle, 48, 51 
Fonseca, Dr., 362 


Fontaine-Martel, Comtesse de (d. 1733), 362, 365 
Fontainebleau, Chateau de, 274, 289, 365, 379, 386, 575; 
Salle du Conseil, 312 
Fontainebleau, forest of, 282 
Fontenelle, Bernard Le Bovier de (1657-1757), 283, 618; 
Chesterfield and, 82, 88; 
Frederick II and, 442, 735; 
Montesquieu and, 348; 
and Regent, 7, 17; 
at salons, 23, 24, 280, 300, 327, 681; 
and Mme. de Tencin, 280, 299, 300; 
Voltaire and, 37, 247 
Fontenoy, battle of (1745), 277-78, 384-85, 456, 618; 
Voltaire’s ode on, 385, 760, 779 
Forkel, Johann Nicolaus (1749-1818), 429-30 
Forli, 586 
Fort Egmont, Falkland Islands, 558 
fortunetellers, 493 
Foster, Sir William, 588 
Foundling Hospital, London, 69, 218, 240 
Fouquet, Nicolas (1615-80), 271 
Fourcroy, Antoine Francois de (1755-1809), 534 
Four Dissertations (Hume), 152, 184 
Fourier, Jean Baptiste Joseph (1768-1830), 547 
Fourth Lateran Ecumenical Council (1215), 494 
Fox, Charles James (1749-1806), 530 
Fox, Henry, 1st Baron Holland (1705-74), 218 
Fragmente eines Ungenannten (Lessing), 502 
Fragonard, Jean Honoré (1732-1806), 28 
France, Anatole (Jacques Anatole Francois Thibault; 1844-1924), 655 
France, 3-41, 249-393; 
aids American Revolution, 522; 
army of, 9, 19, 37, 266, 278, 438; 
arts of, 5, 24-28, 33, 282, 303-22: 
China, mission to, 504; 
class divisions, 22, 251-66, 275, 278-79, 286, 287-93, 323, 368, 767, 768, 771, 780-82; 
colonies, 11, 13-14, 264, 558; 
commerce, 10-11, 13-16 
passim, 66-68 
passim, 247, 252, 264, 271, 476, 479, 538, 557; 
court of, see under Versailles, Palace of; 
cultural influence of, 248, 282, 308, 323, 779-80; 
economy of, 9, 11, 15-16, 33, 271; 
encirclement of, 32, 285; 
First Republic (1792-1804), 536; 
government administration, 10, 18-19, 253, 266-69, 270—71, 289, 398; 
India, conflict with Britain in, 264-65, 503; 
industry, 10-11, 13-16 
passim, 51, 52, 261-62, 577; 
aids Jacobite invasion of England, 92, 93, 109-12; 


literature and music, see literature, French, and music in France; 
navy, 109-10, 265, 271, 321, 539; 
Poland, policy toward, 362; 
population, 59, 251, 261; 
Regency, see Regency, French; 
Senate of (1799-1814), 549; 
and Switzerland, 475; 
taxation, 9-10, 12, 13, 18-19, 252, 254-55, 260, 265-66, 269, 270, 271, 608, 610; 
typography mapped, 560 
FOREIGN ALLIANCES AND AGREEMENTS: against Austria, 276 (1744), 435 (1733), 452-53 (1741); 
with Austria (1756), 115, 285; 
with England and Holland (1717), see Triple Alliance; 
and Pragmatic Sanction, 436, 452 
PEACE TREATIES: Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), 112, 278, 457; 
Hague (1720, with Spain), 93 
WARS: religious wars, 21, 40, 608; 
Seven Years’ War, 115, 158, 264, 265, 285, 316, 489, 607, 736, 767-69; 
against Spain (1718), 32; 
War of Austrian Succession, 264-65, 276-78, 293, 338, 384-85, 386, 453-57, 779; 
War of Polish Succession, 271, 435 
Franche-Comté, 259 
Francis I, Holy Roman Emperor (r. 1745-65), Duke of Lorraine as Francis Stephen (r. 1729-37), 361, 433, 
436, 453, 456, 457 
Francis I, King of France (r. 1515-47), 496 
Francis (Francesco) III d’Este, Duke of Modena (r. 1737-80), 399 
Francis of Assisi, Saint (1182-1226), 751, 753 
Francis Stephen, Duke of Lorraine, see Francis I, Holy Roman Emperor 
Francis Xavier, Saint, see Xavier 
Frank, Johann Peter (1745-1821), 591 
Frankfurt-am-Main, free city of, 397-98, 454, 457, 592; 
Voltaire’s detention at, 469-70, 488, 489 
Franklin, Benjamin (1706-90), 132, 507, 537, 596, 597; 
electrical experiments of, 471, 519, 520-22; 
in France, 522, 594, 692; 
and philosophes, 693, 694, 784; 
and Priestley, 526, 530 
Frascati, Italy, 109 
Frederick I, King of Prussia (r. 1701-13), Elector of Brandenburg as Frederick III (r. 1688-1701), 437, 448 
Frederick I, King of Sweden (r. 1720-51) and Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, 414 
Frederick II the Great, King of Prussia (r. 1740-86), 89, 221, 277, 291, 360, 403, 405, 437, 439-60, 599, 
606, 638, 665, 692 
AT HOME: accession of, 402, 436, 439, 447; 
his accomplishments, 407; 
and Algarotti, 212, 449; 
his appearance and character, 447, 459-60; 
as author, 407, 458, 460, 407, 446, 449-50, 452, 458, 460, 711, 713; 
on Charles VI, 435; 
and the Encyclopédie, 639, 644; 
on England, 98, 446; 
the “enlightened despot,” 447-48, 459, 688, 711, 776; 


father’s maltreatment of, 439-42, 450; 

at father’s deathbed, 446-47; 

free press under, 448, 496; 

French language favored by, 323, 440, 441; 

on George II, 113; 

on Germans and German culture, 400-401, 403, 410, 440; 

and La Mettrie, 465, 617, 621-22; 

his marriage, 442, 460; 

and Maupertuis, 442, 448-49, 466-69, 514, 516, 719; 

as musician, 407, 417, 439, 440, 441, 450, 455, 460; 

opera and music fostered by, 408, 410-12, 417, 421, 455; 

as poet, 407, 439, 441, 450, 455, 460, 461, 463, 465, 466; 

and Mme. de Pompadour, 285; 

his regimen, 460; 

religion, contempt for, 402, 410, 428, 440, 441, 445, 502, 617, 715, 718; 
religious toleration under, 402, 448, 452, 772-73; 

and Sanssouci, 309, 311, 406-7, 460, 461; 

science fostered by, 283, 441, 448-49, 460, 477, 510, 511, 514, 516, 621; 
on superstition, 736; 

his suppers, 460, 461; 

and Voltaire, see FREDERICK AND VOLTAIRE below; 

and Wilhelmine, 405, 439, 441, 442, 460, 469, 470; 

and Wolff, 401, 402, 442-44 

passim, 448 

AT WAR: his army, 439, 449, 450, 459, 460; 

his demand for Silesia rejected, 436, 451; 

invades and conquers Silesia (1740-41), 109, 271, 436, 451-52, 514, 772, 779; 
negotiates secret truce with Austria (1741), 272, 453-54; 
reenters war, 454; 

in Second Silesian War (1744-45), 276, 455-57; 

signs separate peace with Austria in both wars, 278, 454, 457; 
justifies his actions, 458; 

and Seven Years’ War, 285, 316, 400, 410, 489, 768 

FREDERICK AND VOLTAIRE: praises V.’s Henriade, 40; 
beginning of their friendship, 372, 378; 

his early correspondence with V., as crown prince (1736-40), 378, 442-46, 718, 740; 
sends V. his Anti-Machiavel, 446; 

his letters to V. on his accession, 447; 

V.’s influence on his reign, 447-48, 450; 

his first meeting with V., at Cleves (1740), 379, 448-49; 

V. visits him in Berlin (1740) as French agent, 379, 449-50; 

is dubbed “Great” by V., 431, 458; 

is reproved by V. for making war, 458, 779; 

his answer, 458; 

V.’s second visit as French agent, at Aachen (1742), 381; 

invites V. to live at Berlin-Potsdam, 382, 445, 455; 

V.’s third visit as French agent, at Berlin (1743), 382, 455; 
renews his invitations to V. (1748-50), offers post, 388-90, 393; 
V. at his court (1750-53), 461 f., 621-22, 715, 718, 740; 

is dissuaded by V. from hiring Fréron, 463, 760; 


attacks V. for Hirsch and Maupertuis disputes, 462-63, 467-68, 719; 
compels V. to return his poems, 469-70; 
supports V.’s campaigns, 733, 735-36, 739, 744; 
both answer d’Holbach, 711, 713; 
on V.’s joining the Capuchins, 751-52; 
pays tribute to V., 736, 785 
Frederick Augustus I, Elector of Saxony (r. 1694-1733), see Augustus II the Strong, King of Poland 
Frederick Augustus II, Elector of Saxony (r. 1733-63), see Augustus ITI, King of Poland 
Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales (1707-51), 81, 94, 99, 100, 179, 235, 236, 241 
Frederick William I, King of Prussia (r. 1713-40), 399-400, 402, 403, 405, 431-42, 447, 448; 
army of, 437, 438-39, 450, 459; 
death of, 446-47; 
and Frederick II, 437, 439-40, 440-42, 450; 
and Pragmatic Sanction, 436, 451 
Frederick William II, King of Prussia (r. 1786-97), 496, 511, 752 
Frederick William IV, King of Prussia (r. 1840-61), 543 
free donations, see dons gratuits 
free enterprise, 54, 262, 647 
Free Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers ... in the Christian Church, A (Middleton), 122-23 
Freemasonry, 79, 294—95, 344, 432, 446, 610, 767 
free trade, 98, 156, 262, 279, 475, 647 
free will, doctrine of, 118, 134, 356, 583, 758; 
rejected, 143, 339, 528, 612; 
Voltaire on, 445, 715, 716, 748 
Freiberg, Saxony, 408 
Freiberg School of Mines, 556 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 276 
French Academy (Académie Frangaise, Forty Immortals), 24, 291, 344, 679, 697, 699, 762, 763, 784; 
d’Alembert and, 337, 498, 782; 
Buffon’s discourse to, 573—75; 
liberalized by Duclos, 323, 337, 498; 
Voltaire’s campaign for admission to, 283, 299, 356-57, 381-82, 385 
French language, 294, 302; 
pre-eminence of in Europe, 323, 336, 400, 779 
French Revolution, 251, 309, 325, 575, 594, 598, 658, 690, 692, 780; 
censorship a cause of, 497; 
education under, 286; 
feudalism and, 252, 259; 
Lagrange and, 512; 
Laplace and, 512, 547, 549; 
Lavoisier and, 512, 534—36; 
Meslier’s influence on, 617; 
Montesquieu’s influence on, 347, 360; 
reaction against, 430, 785; 
metric system established by, 263, 512, 549; 
philosopher’ influence on, 583, 649, 682, 689, 691, 693, 713; 
predicted by d’Argenson, 279, 291-292, 510; 
Priestley’s defense of, 529; 
Raynal shocked by, 694; 
Rousseau and, 498, 693, 710, 713; 


supported by bourgeoisie, 264, 266, 290, 535; 
—by parish priests, 256; 
and theaters, 325; 
wars of, 532, 551; 
and women’s status, 299 
“fréres” (cohorts of Voltaire), 739, 744, 751, 752, 765, 767, 777, 781 
Fréret, Nicolas (1688-1749), historian, 500 
Fréron, Elie (1719-76), critic, 498, 760-61, 784; 
attacks Encyclopédie, 640, 761; 
and Diderot, 670, 671, 764-65; 
philosophes’ attempts to silence, 497, 641, 761, 763, 783; 
and Voltaire, 380, 384, 498, 760, 761, 764-65 
Frescobaldi, Girolamo (1583-1644), 414 
Frey, Father (fl. 1761), French Jesuit, 769 
Freytag, Prussian resident at Frankfurt, 469-70 
Fribourg, canton of, 473, 475 
Friendly (Tonga) Islands, 559 
Frizoni, Donato (fl. 1704), 398 
Flichsel, Georg Christian (1722-73), 556 
Furnes, 276 
furniture: Chinese style, 505; 
Georgian, 76; 
German, 403; 
rococo, 24, 214, 281, 282; 
Louis Quinze, 303-4, 309, 315 


gabelle, 260 
Gabriel, Jacques Ange (1698-1782), 307 
Gabriel, Jacques Jules (1667-1742), 307 
Gabriel, Jean Jacques, 308 
Gaeta, Italy, battle of (1734), 109 
Gaetano, Juan (fl. 1555), 559 
Gainsborough, Thomas (1727-88), 216, 223 
Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, England, 55 
Galbraith, Agnes (fl. 1734), 141 
Galilei, Galileo (1564-1642), 507, 543, 550, 584, 633 
Galiani, Abbé Ferdinando (1728-87), 498, 680, 681, 696, 763 
Galland, Antoine (1646-1715), 341, 502 
Gallatin, Albert (1761-1849), 479 
Gallican Articles (1682), 769, 770 
Galuppi, Baldassare (1706-85), 660 
Galvani, Luigi (1737-98), 507, 522-23 
Génsemarkt Theater, Hamburg, 409, 410 
gardens, 77—78, 81, 215, 403, 405, 505 
Garrick, David (1717-79), 124, 132, 183, 184, 226; 
Hogarth paints portrait of, 220; 
and Smollett, 200, 202; 
philosophes and, 672, 696, 784 
Gartner, Joseph (1732-91), 566 
Gassendi, Pierre (1592-1655), 247, 609 


Gates, Bernard (fl. 1732), 235 
Gatti, Angelo (1730-98), 596 
Gauchat, Abbé (fl. 1755), 755 
Gaussin, Mlle. (Jeanne Catherine Gaussem; 1711-67), 295 
Gay, John (1685-1732), 63, 65, 95, 99, 185-87, 205, 207, 215; 
and Handel, 231, 233; 
and Italian opera, 233-34; 
and Lady Mary, 207, 209-210; 
and Pope, 169, 171, 185, 207, 210; 
and Swift, 210, 233; 
and Robert Walpole, 99, 183 
Gellert, Christian Fiirchtegott (1717-69), 193, 400, 409 
Gemaldegalerie, Dresden, 399 
Geminiani, Francesco (1667?-1761), 231 
General Advertiser, The, 243 
Genera Plantarum (Linnaeus), 562, 563 
Geneva, 474, 476, 478-82; 
d’Alembert’s article on, see “Geneva”; 
art and science in, 481, 551, 568, 578, 601; 
book burning in, 496, 724, 737, 742; 
Grand Conseil, 479, 481, 482, 724; 
Petit Conseil (Council of Twenty-five), 479, 742; 
publishing in, 324, 348, 476, 497; 
Voltaire settles at, 472-73; 
watch and instrument making in, 475, 479, 550, 551 
“Geneva” (d’Alembert), 479, 480-81, 482, 489, 641, 682, 719 
Geneva, Lake of, 474 
Geneva, University of, 481, 561 
Genoa, 10, 109, 212, 398 
Gentleman’s Magazine, The, 162, 627 
geodesy, 550, 552-53 
Geoffrin, Marie Thérése Rodet (1699-1777), 291, 300, 322, 635, 762, 781; 
and Diderot, 582, 673-74, 677, 678, 679; 
on d’Holbach, 697 
geography, 485, 500, 524, 549, 550, 557-61; 
and Christianity, 585 
geology, 341, 481, 550, 553-57, 561, 563, 569; 
its impact on civilization, 584, 585 
geometry, 369, 509-12 
passim, 514, 544, 548 
George I (George Louis), King of Great Britain and Ireland (r. 171427), and Elector of Hanover (r. 1698- 
1727), 60, 66, 82, 89-94, 127, 157, 206, 400, 437; 
and French Regency, 8, 32; 
Handel’s patron, 229-32 
passim, 242; 
his mistresses, 63, 65, 82, 89-90, 94; 
and South Sea Bubble, 57-58; 
and Spain, 101; 
and Voltaire, 245, 248; 
and Walpole, 90, 96, 97 


George II (George Augustus), King of Great Britain and Ireland, and Elector of Hanover (r. 1727-60), 61, 
69, 81, 94-95, 111, 127, 183, 192, 344, 477; 
accession of, 94, 96; 
at Caroline’s deathbed, 95; 
his Dettingen victory, 94, 113, 240-41; 
and his father, 90, 94, 96, 232; 
his fears for Hanover hold England from war, 452, 454, 456-57; 
and Frederick Louis, 99, 235, 236; 
and gambling, 65, 66; 
and Handel, 95, 232, 234, 235, 236, 240-41; 
and Jacobite rebellion, 110-12, 221, 224-25; 
mistresses of, 65, 82, 94, 95, 97, 117; 
and Pitt, 114-15; 
and Voltaire, 245, 248; 
and Walpole, 94, 96, 103 
George III, King of Great Britain and Ireland (r. 1760-1820), Elector and (from 1815) King of Hanover, 
100, 135, 213, 245, 508, 542, 552 
George Louis, Elector of Hanover, see George I, King of England 
Georgia, colony of, 74, 130, 131, 132 
Georgian style, 76 
Gérin, Jacques (d. 1702), 26 
German Empire (1871-1918), 430 
German language, 397, 400, 401; 
in Prussian Lutheran liturgy, 437 
Germany (German states), 397-430; 
arts in, 397, 398-99, 404-7; 
Empire, relation to, 431; 
literature and music of, see under literature and music; 
population of, 59, 397; 
religion in, 495, 747 
germ theory, 592 
Gersaint, Paris art dealer (fl. 1721), 26-27, 317 
Gerusalemme liberata (Tasso), 230 
Gervais, Dr. (fl. 1723), 40 
Gessner, Salomon (1730-88), 477 
Gewandhaus Orchestra, Leipzig, 409, 421 
Gex, county of, 751 
Ghebers, 343 
Ghent, 278 
Gibbon, Edward, grandfather of the historian, 59 
Gibbon, Edward (1737—94), historian, 59, 63, 127, 213, 323, 475, 523, 593, 692, 693, 780; 
and Hume, 156, 158, 160; 
and Montesquieu, 346, 347, 359-60; 
on the Paris philosophes, 696; 
and Voltaire, 381, 486, 488-89, 731 
Gibbon, Hester, 128 
Gibbs, James (1682-1754), 215-16 
Gibraltar, 101, 102 
Gibson, Edmund (1669-1748), bishop of London (1720-48), 117, 235 
Gilbert, William (1540-1603), 518 


Gil Blas (Lesage), 29-30, 33, 188, 202 
Gillot, Claude (1673-1722), 25-26 
gin, 66-67, 71 
Giornale dei letterati d’Italia, 408, 499 
Giovan Gastone de’ Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany (r. 1723-37), 228 
Giuliani, Giovanni, Italian sculptor, 433 
Giustino (Handel), 236 
Gizziello (Gioacchino Conti; 1714-61), 236 
Glareanus, Henricus (Heinrich Loris; 1488-1563), Swiss humanist, 347 
Glarus, 473, 474, 476 
Glasgow, 92, 107, 111, 139, 587 
Glasgow, University of, 108, 139, 200, 517 
glassmaking, 215, 261, 404 
Glatz, county of, 457 
Glenfinnan, Scotland, 110 
Glorious Revolution (England, 1688-89), 238 
Gloucester, England, 54, 125, 132 
Gluck, Christoph Willibald (1714-87), 297, 410, 411 
Glume, Johann Gottlieb (1711-98), 404 
Gobelin tapestry works, 261, 305, 311, 312, 315 
Goddams, 377 
Godfrey, Thomas (1704-49), 537 
Godin, Louis (1704-60), 552 
Godolphin, Henrietta, Countess of (nee Churchill), 2d Duchess of Marlborough (d. 1733), 232, 242 
“God Save the King,” 224-25 
Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft (1759-97), 691 
Godwin, William (1756-1836), 691, 713 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von (1749-1832), 401, 438, 474, 477, 565, 779; 
and Bach, 421, 430; 
and Diderot, 659, 668, 679; 
on the philosophies’ influence, 784—85; 
plant-development theory of, 566, 579 
Goldberg, Johann Theophilus (fl. 1740), 420 
Goldoni, Carlo (1707-93), 193, 600, 670 
Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-74), 74, 192, 403, 448, 504, 508 
goldsmiths, 79, 306, 404 
Goncourt, Edmond de (1822-96) and Jules de (1830—70), 28, 644* 
Good Hope, Cape of, 545, 558, 559 
Goodman’s Fields Theatre, London, 183 
G6ortz, Baron Georg Heinrich von (1668-1719), 362 
Goteborg, Sweden, 524 
Gotha, 469 
Gothic style, 165, 352, 433, 486, 692; 
in poetry, 178 
Goths, 340 
G6ttingen, University of, 400, 429, 477, 538, 562 
Gottsched, Johann Christoph (1700-66), 400, 477 
Gounod, Charles Francois (1818-93), 419 
Goupy, Joseph (d. 1763), 235 
Gournay, Vincent de (1712-59), 262 


Gouvernet, Marquis de, 36 
Gouvernet, Suzanne de Livry, Marquise de, 35-36 
Gozzi, Carlo (1720-1806), 505 
Gracchi, the (Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus and Caius Sempronius Gracchus, Roman statesmen of 2d cent, 
B.C.), 347, 354 
Graffigny, Francoise d’Issembourg d’ Happoncourt de (1695-1758), 372, 374, 680 
Graham, George (1675-1751), 537, 538, 540 
Graham, James (fl. 1780), 594 
Gralath, Daniel (fl. 1746), 520 
Gramont, Béatrixe de Choiseul, Duchesse de (1731-94), 301, 782 
Gran, Daniel (1694-1757), 434 
Grand Alliance (1692-97), 8, 31 
Grand Dictionnaire historique (Moreri), 499 
Grandison (Richardson), see Sir Charles 
Grandison Grandval, 695 
Grand Vocabulaire, 292 
Graun, Karl Heinrich (1701-59), 409, 411-12, 427, 429 
Graupner, Christoph (fl. 1722), 415 
Gravelines, France, 109 
gravitation, 248, 507, 517, 546, 547-48; 
of double stars, 542-43 
Gray, Stephen (d. 1736), 518, 520 
Gray, Thomas (1716-71), 169, 180-83, 193, 213, 262, 332 
Great Britain, see England 
Great Fire of London (1666), 60 
Great Northern War (1700-21), 438 
Great Rebellion, see Civil Wars, English 
Greene, Maurice (c.1696—1755), 225 
Greenland, 554 
Green Park, London, 242-43 
Greenwich Fair, 245 
Greenwich Hospital, 217 
Greenwich Observatory, 537, 539 
Greenwich time, 538 
Gregorian calendar, 82, 540-41 
Grenoble, 181, 582, 781 
Grenoble, Parlement of, 23, 771 
Gretna Green, Scotland, 64 
Greuze, Jean Baptiste (1725-1805), 322, 665, 667, 668, 673 
Greuze, Mme., nee Babuti, 668, 675 
Grew, Nehemiah (1641-1712), 565 
Grimani, Vincenzo, Cardinal (1655-1710), Viceroy of Naples (1708-10), 229 
Grimm, Friedrich Melchior, later Baron von Grimm (1723-1807), 209, 297, 301, 322, 325, 605, 641, 680, 
761, 785; 
art criticisms of, 311, 312, 316; 
on Buffon, 555, 573; 
and Diderot, 313, 632-33, 648, 657, 658, 666, 667, 671, 673-78 
passim, 693; 
and Mme. d’Epinay, 338, 666, 671, 674, 781; 
on Helvétius, 681, 691; 


and new morality, 777; 
on Raynal’s book, 693; 
on d’Holbach, 697; 
and Rousseau, 573, 632-33, 671, 697; 
on Voltaire, 752 
Grimm, Peter (fl. 1771), 510 
Griselda (Bononcini), 232 
Grisons (Graubtinden), 474 
Grolée, Comtesse de, 23 
Grotius, Hugo (1583-1645), 83, 349, 359* 
Grub Street, London, 164 
Grub Street Journal, The, 64, 162, 171 
Grumbling Hive, The (Mandeville), 138 
Grummert, Dresden physicist (fl. 1747), 520 
Gua de Malves, Abbé Jean Paul de (1712-86), 634 
Guastalla, duchy of, 278 
Guelphs, 89 
Guéneau de Montbéliard, Philibert (1720-85), 569 
Guénée, Antoine (b. 1717), 488, 756 
Guericke, Otto von (1602-86), 518 
Guerre des Bouffons, 297 
Guettard, Jean (1715-86), 532, 555 
Gueudeville, Nicolas (d. 1722), 341 
Guevara, Luis Vélez de, see Vélez de Guevara, Luis 
Guienne, France, 340 
guilds, 52-53, 54, 68, 261, 262, 316, 474, 479; 
physiocrats’ view of, 647 
Guillaume, Louis (fl. 1746), physicist, 520 
Guillotin, Joseph Ignace (1738-1814), 601 
Guise, Prince de, 383 
Gulliver’s Travels (Swift), 170, 188, 246, 387 
Gumpp, Georg (1682-1754), 433 
Giinther, Johann Christian (1695-1723), 409 
Gurk, Austria, 434 
Gustavus III, King of Sweden (r. 1771-92), 785 
Gutenberg, Johann (1400?-1468), 606 
Guy de Lusignan (1140-94), 364 
Guyon, Abbé (fl. 1759), 755 
Guyton de Morveau, Louis Bernard (1737-1816), 534 


habeas corpus, 71, 267, 368 
Habeas Corpus Act (England, 1679), 105 
Hadley, John (1682-1744), 537-38 
Hadrian, Emperor of Rome (r. 117-138), 347 
Hague, The, 5, 81, 82; 
publishing in, 324, 446, 468, 471, 476, 484, 497, 740 
Hague, The, Treaty of (1720), 32, 93 
Hakluyt, Richard (1552?-1616), 503 
Halde, Jean Baptiste du, see Du Halde 
Hales, Stephen (1677-1761), 524, 526, 567, 569, 593 


Halifax, Marchioness of, 81 
Halifax, George Savile, Marquis of (1633-95), 81 
Hall, Chester Moor (1703-71), 537 
Halle, Upper Saxony, 227, 229, 231, 232, 234, 411, 414 
Halle, University of, 227, 400-403 
passim, 477, 524 
Haller, Albrecht von (1708-77), 476, 477-78, 507, 588, 601, 620 
Halley, Edmund (1656-1742), 511, 537, 539, 551 
Halley’s comet, 545 
Hamann, Johann Georg (1730-88), 160 
Hamburg, 10, 397, 398, 783; 
opera in, 227-28, 230, 398, 407, 409-10, 411, 413 
Hamburg, Academy of, 502 
Hamburgische Dramaturgie (Lessing), 398 
Hamilton, Emma Lyon, Lady (17612-1815), 594 
Hamilton family, 107 
Hamlet (Shakespeare), 326, 672 
Hampton Court Palace, 77, 166, 169 
Handel, Georg Friedrich, later George Frederick (1685-1759), 45, 69, 214, 215, 217, 226-45, 399, 407, 
410-12 
passim, 422; 
accepts appointment to Hanover, 229, 398; 
his appearance and manners, 243; 
and Bach, 227, 234, 241, 242, 244, 407, 413, 417, 427, 429; 
his blindness, 243-44, 429, 593; 
Bononcini rivalry, 232-33; 
and Queen Caroline, 95, 236; 
commemorative program for, 225, 245; 
in England, 230 f.; 
in Hamburg, 227-28, 398; 
as harpsichordist, 228, 230, 231; 
in Italy, 228-29, 234; 
and Mattheson, 227-28, 407, 413; 
his Messiah premiere in Dublin, 239-40; 
his operas, 228-38 
passim, 244; 
his oratorios, 69, 228, 235-42 
passim, 244; 
as organist, 227, 417, 428; 
Porpora rivalry, 235-36 
Hanover (city), 229, 398 
Hanover (electorate), 89, 402; 
George I’s visits to, 58, 89, 90, 94, 231; 
George II’s visits to, 94, 111; 
in Seven Years’ War, 541; 
and War of Austrian Succession, 113, 452-454 
passim, 457 
Hanover, Peace of (1745), 457 
Hanoverian dynasty (England), 32, 63, 89, 494; 
and Anglican Church, 117; 


father-son enmities in, 94; 
France recognizes, 457; 
Jacobite threat to, 221, 224-25; 
Parliament’s sovereignty over, 45, 93; 
Puritanism and, 214; 
and Tories, 91 
Hapsburg, house of, 285, 431, 433; 
end of male line, 436 
Harderwijk, University of, 562 
Hardouin-Mansard, Jules (1646-1708), 307, 308 
Harley, Robert, 1st Earl of Oxford (1661-1724), 66, 168 
Harrington, James (1611—77), political theorist, 353 
Harrison, John (1693-1776), 510, 538 
Hartley, David (1705-57), 528, 581, 583 
Harvey, William (1578-1657), 567, 576 
Hasse, Johann Adolf (1699-1783), 399, 410, 419, 660 
Hauksbee, Francis (d. 1713?), 518, 520 
Haute-Marne, département of, 371 
Havel River, 406 
Hawaiian Islands, 559-60 
Hawkins, Sir John (1719-89), magistrate and writer, 237 
Hawkins, Sir Richard (1562?—1622), naval commander, 591 
Hawley, Henry (1679-1759), 111 
Hay, Lord Charles (1745), 278 
Haydn, Franz Joseph (1732-1809), 409, 420 
Haymarket theaters, London, 183, 226, 230, 231-38 passim 
heat, physics of, 509, 514, 517, 584, 585 
Hedwig, Johann (1730-99), 566 
Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich (1770-1831), 345, 430 
Heidegger, John James (1659?-1749), 230, 231, 234-37 passim 
Heidelberg, 398 
Heine, Heinrich (1797-1856), 370 
Helmholtz, Hermann von (1821-94), 629 
Héloise (d. 1164), 167 
Helvétius, Mme., see Ligniville d’ Autricourt, Anne Catherine 
Helvétius, Claude Adrien (1715-71), 283, 287, 300, 498, 605, 638, 680-92, 762; 
his character, 266, 691; 
in anti-Church campaign, 337, 611, 684-85; 
his De l’Esprit rouses furor, 642, 680-81, 720, 734, 755; 
his dinners, 681, 694; 
goes to England, 248, 692; 
and d’Holbach, 337, 680, 681, 692, 695, 703, 706; 
his influence, 689-91, 713; 
and Montesquieu, 348, 356, 680; 
his views on education, 583, 609, 682, 683-84, 688, 690-91, 774, 775; 
—on egoism and altruism, 301, 687—88, 691, 706; 
—on environment, 199, 683-84, 690-91; 
—on evolution, 580; 
—on ethics, 336, 376, 686-88, 691, 776; 
—on government and economics, 688-90; 


—on religion, 685-86, 703; 
in Voltaire’s campaign against l’infame, 740, 744 
Helvétius, Dr. Jean Claude Adrien, 680, 681 
Hemmer, J. J. (fl. 1780), 551 
Hénault, Charles Jean Francois (1685-1770), 38, 300, 301, 348 
Hennersdorf, battle of (1745), 457 
Henriade, La (Voltaire), 36, 38, 40, 248, 321, 766-67 
Henrici, Christian Friedrich, see Picander 
Henriette de France, Madame (1727-52), dau. of Louis XV, 283, 285 
Henry, Margrave of Bayreuth, 442 
Henry II, King of England (r. 1154-89), 158 
Henry III, King of France (r. 1574-89), 381, 617 
Henry IV (Henri Quatre, Henry of Navarre), King of France (r. 1589-1610), 34, 97, 343, 505; 
assassination of, 381, 605, 617, 765; 
Voltaire’s writings on, 17, 36, 40, 381, 750 
Henry IV (Shakespeare), 217 
Henry VII, King of England (r. 1485-1509), 156 
Henry of Navarre, see Henry IV, King of France 
Henry VIII, King of England (r. 1509-47), 357 
Henry of Prussia, Prince (1726-1802), brother of Frederick the Great, 575 
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Heder, Johann Gottfried von (1744-1803), 401, 779 
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Hermhut, Saxony, 132, 133, 403 
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History of England (Hume), 156-58, 163, 334, 488 
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History of the Saracens (Ockley), 163-64 
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Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1679), 108, 340, 356, 581, 583, 633, 645; 
influence on the English, 119, 125; 
influence on French freethinkers, 116, 609, 616, 625, 682, 686, 692, 752 
Hogarth, William (1697-1764), 45, 69, 74, 79, 183, 205, 217-24, 240; 
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A Rake’s Progress, 66, 220, 224 
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Holbach, Baron Paul Henri Dietrich d’ (1723-89), 159, 605, 611, 622, 644, 692, 695-714, 782; 
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and Diderot, 611, 665, 678, 680, 695-96, 697, 699-700, 704, 710; 
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passim, 699; 
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Homme machine, L’ (La Mettrie), 618-21 
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Hoyle, Edmond (1672-1769), 77 
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persecution of in France, 257, 343, 608, 609, 727-33, 784; 
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Hume, David (1711-76), 45, 56, 77, 108, 116, 122, 125, 132, 138, 140-61, 199-200, 213, 528, 692; 
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on Buffon, 575; 
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on Germany, 397; 
on government and economics, 153-56; 
his history of England, 156-58, 163, 334, 488-89; 
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on morality, 146-50 
passim, 178; 
in Paris, 158-59, 681, 696-97, 780; 
and Pope, 172, 176; 
reason dethroned by, 142-47, 607; 
on religion, 118, 148-49, 150-53; 
and Rousseau, 145, 154, 159; 
and the Scottish Enlightenment, 107, 556; 
“seventeen atheists” incident, 678, 696; 
and Adam Smith, 155-56, 159, 690; 
and Spinoza, 145, 159-60, 610; 
and Voltaire, 156-60 
passim, 376, 738, 784 
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supports Maria Theresa, 453-56 passim 
Hunter, John (1728-93), 507, 587-88, 589, 599 
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Hutcheson, Francis (1694-1746), 107, 108, 139-40, 149, 556, 687 
Hutton, Charles (1737-1823), 553 
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Jansenists, 3, 21, 256-57, 270, 300, 609, 617, 643; 
and fall of Jesuits, 737, 768-72; 
Louis XIV’s persecution of, 8, 17, 256, 765, 768; 
Montesquieu and, 343, 356; 
in the parlements, 256, 370, 638, 718, 727, 737, 743, 768-72; 
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in retreat, 784; 
and Voltaire, 39, 370, 718, 743 
Japan, 281, 304, 350 
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under Buff on, 569, 570 
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Jenkins, Robert (fl. 1731-38), 101-2 
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Jenner, Edward (1749-1823), 507, 590, 596 
Jephtha (Handel), 238, 241, 243, 244 
Jerome, Saint (340?-420), 708 
Jesty, Benjamin (fl. 1774-89), 596 
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and China, 503-6 passim; 
conflict with Jansenists, 17, 35, 256, 300, 343, 727, 737, 765, 768 f.; 
dissolution of Society, 773; 
and education in France, 256, 286-87, 498, 691, 765-67, 769-70; 
fall of (in France), 284, 286, 644, 759, 765-72, 784; 
Frederick II welcomes them, 772-73; 
and Louis XV, 256, 269, 272, 283-84, 641, 759, 767, 769, 770-71; 
in Paraguay, 351; 
and the philosophes, 766-67, 770—71; 
in Poland and Russia, 773; 
Mme. de Pompadour denounced by, 283-84; 
in Portugal, 721, 767; 
in Tibet, 560; 
oppose toleration for French Protestants, 17 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul” (Charles Wesley), 133 
Jeu de l’amour et du hasard, Le (Marivaux), 330 
Jewish Contributions to Civilization (Roth), 541* 
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Jews in England, 65, 119, 241 
Joan of Arc, see Jeanne d’Arc Jodin, Mlle., 672 
Johann Adolf, Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels, 227 
Johann, Meister (fl. 1343), 433 
John Il (Jan) Sobieski, King of Poland (r. 1674-96), 109, 328 
John V, King of Portugal (r. 1689-1750), 508 
John Bull, The History of (Arbuthnot), 169 
John Frederick, Margrave of Brandenburg-Ansbach, 94 
Johnson, Dr. Samuel (1709-84), 51, 60, 79, 162, 164, 178, 192, 213; 
Bolingbroke’s influence on, 101; 
and Chesterfield, 82, 87, 162; 
description of by Warburton, 124; 
his dictionary, 82, 181, 292, 635; 
on Gray, 183; 
on Pope, 164, 169, 176; 
on prison conditions, 73, 74; 
on religious enthusiasm, 117; 
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other observations and opinions, 67, 71, 127-28, 495 
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Jore, Rouen printer (fl. 1733), 366, 371 
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Journal des savants, Le, 498, 620, 627 
Journal de Trévaux, 356, 375, 498, 605*, 627, 637-39, 649, 757-59, 767 
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Judas Maccabaeus, see Maccabaeus, Judas 
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Judea, 357 
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Julian the Apostate (Flavius Claudius Julianus), Emperor of Rome (r. 361-63), 355, 357, 445, 486, 692, 739 
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Julius II (Giuliano della Rovere), Pope (r. 1503-13), 485 
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Junker, 397 
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Laon, France, 75, 254, 493 
La Pérouse, Jean Francois de Galaup, Comte de (1741—1788?), 560 
La Peyronie, Francois de (1678-1747), 598, 599 
Laplace, Pierre Simon (1749-1827), 507, 517, 544, 546-49, 583, 589; 
his cosmic-dynamics system, 537, 546-48; 
and metric system, 512, 549 
Laplace equations, 548 
Lapland, 357, 448; 
scientific expeditions to, 514, 544, 545, 552, 562 
La Popeliniére, Alexandre Joseph de (1692-1762), 266, 295, 322, 324, 611 
Laporte, Abbé Joseph de (1713-79), 694 
La Quadra, Spanish chief minister, 102 
Larcher, Pierre Henri (1726-1812), 488 
Largilliére, Nicolas de (1656-1746), 25 
La Rochefoucauld, Duc Francois de (1613-80), 84, 149, 301, 340, 459, 688 
La Rochelle, France, 18 
Las Casas, Bartolomé de (1474-1566), 777 
La Strada, soprano, see Strada del Po 
Latitudinarianism, 118, 124 
La Tour, Maurice Quentin de (1704—88), 311, 319, 320-22, 404, 667; 
and Mme. de Pompadour, 281, 282, 315, 321-22 
La Tournelle, Marie Anne de Nesle de, see Chateauroux, Duchesse de 
La Trémouille, Duc de, 289 
Latvia, 277 
Launay de Staal, Mme. de, see Staal de Launay, Mme. de 


Lauraguais, Duchesse de, see Nesle, Adélaide de 
Lausanne, 473, 475, 476, 478, 482, 600, 719 
Lauzun, Antoine Nompar de Caumont, Duc de (1633-1723), 291 
La Valette, Antoine de (fl. 1755), 768-69 
La Valliére, Louise de La Baume Le Blanc, Duchesse de (1644—1710), 274 
Lavaysse, Gaubert (fl. 1761), 728-30 
Lavoisier, Antoine Laurent de (1743-94), 508, 517, 531-36, 583, 594; 
execution of, 512, 532, 536; 
proposes social reforms, 534—35; 
work in chemistry, 507, 524, 526, 528, 589, 592 
Lavoisier, Marie Paulze (d. 1836), 532, 536 
Law, John (1671-1729), financier, 10-16, 18, 265; 
“System” of (Mississippi Bubble), 11-16, 19, 33, 35, 37, 57, 58, 93, 323, 330, 342 
Law, William (1686-1761), mystic, 127-28, 130 
law: courts and procedures, 72, 196, 198, 252, 267-68 (see also parlements); 
Mosaic, 742, 745; 
“natural,” 100, 348-49, 714; 
philosophy of, 347-60, 401; 
reform of, 270, 447, 778, 786; 
schools, 71, 400, 403, 498 
least action, principle of, 466, 514 
Leblanc, Nicolas (1742-1806), 584 
Le Blon, Jacques (1667-1741), 311 
Le Breton, André Fran¢ois (fl. 1750), 634, 639, 648 
Le Brun, A. L. (fl. 1717), political satirist, 35 
Le Brun, Charles (1619-90), 25, 322, 464 
Lecky, William Edward Hartpole (1838-1903), historian, 103, 781 
Le Comte, Louis (1656-1729), 503-4 
Lecouvreur, Adrienne (1692-1730), 39, 41, 277, 326-29; 
Voltaire’s poem about, 329, 361 
Leeds, Yorkshire, England, 51, 526 
Leek, Staffordshire, England, 52 
Lefévre de Genonville (fl. 1717), friend of Voltaire, 35 
Legendre, Adrien Marie (1752-1833), 511, 513 
Legouvé, Ernest (1807-1903), 328* 
Le Grand, Marc Antoine (1673-1728), 326 
Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm von (1646-1716), 94, 584, 633, 637; 
his antisensationism, influence of, 401, 583, 690, 747; 
atheists’ view of, 616, 705; 
and Berlin Academy, 448, 466; 
Bolingbroke on, 123; 
on China, 504; 
his law of continuity, 573, 578; 
his monadism, 379, 539; 
and Newton, 507, 508-9; 
his optimism ridiculed by Voltaire, 721, 723-26; 
his theodicy, 172, 718 
Leicester House, London, 90 
Leiden, 378, 562, 618, 621 
Leiden, University of, 477, 519-20, 562, 601, 618, 695 


Leiden jars, 519-20, 521, 522 
Leipzig, 400, 466; 
Lutheranism in, 415, 416; 
music in, 234, 409, 411, 415 f.; see also Leipziger Messe 
Leipzig, University of, 400, 416, 424, 519* 
Leipziger Messe, 397-98 
Leith, Scotland, 112 
Lekain (Cain), Henri Louis (1728-78), 482 
Lely, Sir Peter (1618-80), 222 
Lemonnier, Pierre Charles (1715-99), 512, 537, 545 
Lemontey, P. E., 19th-cent. French historian, 258 
Lemoyne, Francois (1688-1737), Regency painter, 25, 311, 313, 321 
Lemoyne, Jean Baptiste (1704—78), sculptor, 309-10, 311 
Lenclos, Ninon de (1620-1705), 3-4 
Lenormant d’ Etioles, see Etioles 
Lenormant de Tournehem, see Tournehem 
Leo, Leonardo (1694-1744), 660 
Leominster, Herefordshire, England, 52 
Leopold, Prince of Anhalt-Céthen (fl. 1717), 414-15 
Leopold I, Prince of Anhalt-Dessau (r. 1693-1747, 457, 493 
Leopold I, Holy Roman Emperor (r. 1658-1705), 435, 436, 453 
Leopold I, Holy Roman Emperor (r. 1790-92), Grand Duke of Tuscany as Leopold I (r. 1765-90), 598 
Lerici, Italy, 109 
Lerma, Francisco Gémez de Sandoval y Rojas, Duque de (1552-1625), Spanish prime minister, 29 
Leroux, Abbé, 493 
Le Roy, Pierre (1717-85), 782 
Lesage, Alain René (1668-1747), 23, 28-29, 188, 197, 200 
Les Misérables (Hugo), 267 
Lespinasse, Julie de (1732-76), 302, 493, 652, 653, 781; 
as character in Réve d’Alembert, 652-55 
Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim (1729-81), 184, 401, 428, 477, 498, 779; 
and Diderot, 633, 671, 679; 
and Reimarus, 502; 
on the theater, 381, 398 
Le Sueur, Eustache (1617-55), 322 


Leszczynska, Marie, see Marie Leszczynska 


Leszczynski, Stanislas, see Stanislas I 


Le Tellier (or Tellier), Michel (1643-1719), Jesuit priest, 17 
“Letter from Xo Ho” (H. Walpole), 504 

Letters concerning Several Late Attempts of Freethinking (Haller), 478 
Letters from Rome (Middleton), 122 

Letters of Voltaire and Frederick the Great, The, 445* 

Letters on the English (Voltaire), see Lettres sur les Anglais 

Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism (Bolingbroke), 100 

Letters on the Study and Use of History (Bolingbroke), 99-100, 465 
Letters to His Son (Chesterfield), 81-88 passim 

Letter to Dr. Waterland (Middleton), 122 

Lettre a M. d’ Alembert sur les spectacles (Rousseau), 482, 642 
Lettres (Maupertuis), 467 


Lettrés a Eugénie ... contre les préjugés (Holbach), 699 
Lettres chinoises (d’ Argens), 504 
Lettres critiques (Gauchat), 755 
Lettres d’ amour de Voltaire a sa niéce, 392* 
lettres de cachet, 17, 35, 267, 368, 371, 630 
Lettres de quelques Juifs (Guénée), 756 
Lettres persanes (Montesquieu), 33, 263, 290-91, 341-44, 345, 358, 370, 376 
Lettres sur les Anglais, or Lettres philosophiques (Voltaire), 344, 361, 365, 366—71, 596 
Lettres sur quelques écrits de cette Gge, 760 
Lettre sur la musique francaise (Rousseau), 297 
Lettre sur les aveugles (Diderot), 624, 628-31, 634 
Lettre sur les sourds et muets (Diderot), 633 
Leucippus (5th cent. B.c.), Greek atomistic philosopher, 616 
Levellers, 90 
Lhasa, Tibet, 560 
Liaisons dangereuses (Choderlos de Laclos), 331 
Liberté de la presse, La (Malesherbes), 638 
liberum veto, 271, 357 
libraries, 433, 499, 786; 
circulating, 162, 323; 
monastic, 433, 471, 501; 
public, 476, 481 
Licensing Act (England, 1737), 183, 193 
Lichfield, England, 117, 579 
Liegnitz, principality of, 451 
Life of Cicero (Middleton), 122, 334 
Life of Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great, The (Fielding), 70, 195-96 
Life of Woolston (Anonymous), 120 
light, 509, 514, 517-18; 
aberration of, 540; 
refraction of, 515, 517 
Ligne, Prince Charles Joseph de (1735-1814), Imperial soldier and diplomat, 460, 590, 772, 780 
Ligniville d’Autricourt, Countess Anne Catherine de (1719-1800), wife of Helvétius, 680-81, 692, 783 
Lille, 262, 305, 379 
Lillo, George (1693-1739), 184, 205, 625, 669 
Limousin, 259 
Lincoln College, Oxford, 130 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, London, 183, 187, 233, 235 
Lind, James (1716-94), 551, 591 
Linnaean Society of London, 565 
Linnaeus, Carolus (Carl von Linné;1707—78), 498, 507, 561-65, 570, 572 
Linné, Nils, 561 
Lintot, Bernard (1675-1736), 168, 169 
Liotard, Jean Etienne (1702-89), 481 
Liria, Duke of, 109 
Lisbon, 199, 538, 590; 
earthquake in (1755), 68, 370, 555, 720-23, 744 
Liszt, Franz (1811-86), 419 
lit de justice, 18 
Lithuania, 583 


Little Theatre, Haymarket, London, 183 
Liverpool, 55, 92 
literature: English, 77-78, 162-213; 
French, 5, 28-31, 33, 165, 323-60, 400; 
German, 400-401, 477; 
Italian, 165 
Livry, Suzanne de, 35-36 
Livy (Titus Livius; 59 B.c-A.D. 17), 347, 361, 486, 500 
Locatelli, Pietro (1695-1764), 650 
Locke, John (1632-1704), 45, 87, 176, 214-15, 353, 366, 374, 480, 581, 582, 713, 757; 
antisensationists’ rejection of, 401, 583, 690; 
and the decline of religion, 119, 123, 609; 
Diderot and, 625, 627, 690; 
and the Encyclopédie, 633, 636, 637; 
Helvétius and, 682; 
Hume and, 141, 142, 146, 155; 
his view of labor, 155, 707; 
Voltaire impressed by, 247, 248, 369, 716, 747 
Loeben, Countess Johanna Victoria von (d. 1747), 277 
Logan, James (fl. 1747), 576 
Logique (Condillac), 583 
Loi naturelle, La (Voltaire), 718 
Lombardy, 436, 455 
Lombe, Thomas (fl. 1717), 52 
London, 59-62, 185, 220-21, 222; 
city council, 215; 
Great Fire of, 60; 
growth of, 55, 108; 
hospitals in, 68, 597; 
as mercantile center, 55, 398, 783; 
pleasure gardens in, 62, 77-78, 78—79; 
police, 71; 
population of, 59-60; 
theaters in, 62, 183, 187, 230-41 passim; see also air pollution 
London, bishop of (1720-48), see Gibson, Edmund 
London Bridge, 60, 79, 222 
London Journal, The, 64 
London Merchant, The (Lillo), 184, 669 
Long, Crawford Williamson (1815-78), 600 
Longchamp, Voltaire’s secretary, 373, 383, 384, 391 
Longchamp racecourse, 289 
Longmans, publishers, 163 
Lords, House of (British), 72, 82, 103, 353 
Lords, House of (Irish), 105 
Lorraine: duchy of (to 1737), 371, 372; 
kingdom of (1737-66), 271, 276, 308, 388, 435, 455, 471 
Lorraine, Duke of (r. 1729-37), see Francis I, Emperor 
Lotario (Handel), 234 
Louis (1661-1711), Dauphin of France (“Le Grand Dauphin”), son of Louis XIV, 5-6, 29 
Louis (1729-65), Dauphin of France, son of Louis XV, 309, 321, 322; 


at Fontenoy, 277—78; 

marriage to Infanta (1745), 280, 293, 383; 

pleads for Jesuits, 770; 

and Mme. de Pompadour, 281, 283 
Louis, Duke of Burgundy, see Burgundy, Louis, Duke of 
Louis IV (Louis of Bavaria), Holy Roman Emperor (r. 1314-47), 406 
Louis IX (Saint Louis), King of France (r. 1226-70), 486 
Louis XII, King of France (r. 1610-43), 251 
Louis XIV, King of France (r. 1643-1715), 3, 11, 32, 33, 248, 323, 342, 400, 598, 621; 

the arts under, 25, 303-9 passim; 

attacked in J’aivus, 34—35; 

has bastard children, 6, 8, 19, 30; 

his death, 5-6, 9, 30; 

and Fouquet, 271; 

and James III, 91; 

and the Jesuits, 765, 768; 

and Mme. de Maintenon, 21, 35; 

his manners and morals, 8, 21, 23; 

and the nobility, 8, 30, 251, 253, 352; 

his persecution of the Huguenots, 343, 505, 608; 

his persecution of Jansenists, 17, 34-35, 608, 765, 768; 

and the Regent, 8, 9; 

theater and opera under, 28, 267, 295; 

Voltaire’s study of, 464, 465; 

his wars, 24, 259, 275, 276, 305, 435; 

his will, 6, 9 
Louis XV, King of France (r. 1715-74), 248, 268, 272-85, 294, 295, 306, 337, 342, 403, 493, 762; 

accession of, 5-6, 272; 

his appearance and character, 273, 288; 

affianced to Infanta, 32, 273; 

as art patron, 26, 283, 306-15 

passim, 320-21, 322; 

assumes administration of realm, 270, 272, 276; 

his astronomical clock, 309; 

“le Bien-Aimé,” 276; 

as a boy, 5-6, 9, 17, 18, 272-73; 

and Calas case, 732; 

and the Church, 255, 642, 699; 

comes of age, 32, 269; 

Damiens’ attempt on, 496, 641, 737, 767; 

his daughters, 174, 283, 285, 756; 

and the Encyclopédie, 641, 642, 644*; 

equestrian statue of, 307, 309; 

and Fleury, 269-73; 

at Fontenoy, 277-78, 385; 

and Frederick the Great, 271—72, 285, 309, 516; 

and Helvétius, 681; 

and d’Holbach’s books, 699, 708-9; 

hunting, his love for, 270, 273, 275, 280, 281; 

illnesses, 273, 276; 


his indifference to government, 266, 275, 300, 324; 
his indifference to literature, 283, 465; 
and Jacobite invasion of England, 109-10, 111; 
and Jesuits, 256, 269, 272, 283-84, 641, 759, 767, 769, 770-71; 
leads army in Flanders, 276, 300; 
and Marie Leszczynska, 269, 274-76 
passim, 284, 293, 314; 
and Montesquieu, 344; 
as music patron, 297, 298, 414; 
and Nesle sisters, 271-72, 274-77, 282, 300; 
and the nobility, 251, 269; 
and Parc aux Cerfs, 273, 284, 489, 610, 767; 
conflict with parlements, 352; 
and Mme. de Pompadour, 257, 269, 279, 280-85, 306, 315, 321, 329, 384-86 
passim, 470-71, 611, 644*, 767; 
his portraits, 273, 320-21; 
and Protestants, 257, 495, 783; 
and the Regent, 17, 37; 
his religious moods, 275, 277, 281, 283-84; 
and Richelieu, 273, 291, 383, 385, 761; 
and science, 522, 539, 575, 598; 
and Voltaire, 40, 255, 362, 371, 381-82, 383, 385, 386, 393, 470-71, 713, 736, 744, 751; 
and War of Austrian Succession, 272, 275-78, 300 
Louis XVI, King of France (r. 1774-92), 251, 254, 291, 473, 508, 594; 
death of, 362, 666*; 
and Lagrange, 511; 
and Necker, 479, 784; 
tolerance of, 694, 710, 732; 
Voltaire appeals to, 735 
Louisiana, 13-14, 264, 289 
Louis Quinze, Place (Place de la Concorde), Paris, 307, 309 
Louis Quinze style, 303-4, 306, 309, 315 
Louvois, Francois Michel Le Tellier, Marquis de (1641-91), 464 
Louvre, Musée du, 113, 311, 312, 319, 321 
Louvre, Palais du, 464; 
as arts center and residence, 19, 283, 315, 319, 322; 
Salon art exhibitions in, see under Académie Royale des Beaux-Arts 
Louvre, Place du, Paris, 313 
Love in Several Masques (Fielding), 193 
Loves of the Plants, The (E. Darwin), 580 
Lower Austria, 453, 454 
Lower Pomerania, 437 
Lower Silesia, 452, 453, 454 
Ltibeck, 227, 413 
Lucan (Marcus Annaeus Lucanus; A.D. 39-65), Roman poet, 161 
Lucca, 539 
Lucerne, 473-76 passim 
Lucretius (Titus Lucretius Carus; 96?-55 B.c.), Roman poet, 150, 443, 522, 619, 624, 692, 739 
Ludolff, Christian (fl. 1744), 519 


Ludwigsburg, Wurttemberg, 398 
Lully, Jean Baptiste (1632-87), 295-98 
passim, 464 
Lunar Society, Birmingham, 528, 529 
lunar tables, 510, 538, 549 
Liineburg, 406, 412, 416 
Lunéville, Lorraine, 271, 276, 388-91 
passim, 630, 631 
Lusignan, Guy de, see Guy de Lusignan 
Luther, Martin (1483-1546), 59, 136, 412, 423, 424; 
Voltaire and, 747; 
Wesley and, 131, 132 
Lutheranism: in Germany, 402, 413, 415, 416, 423, 428, 747; 
ritual of, 224, 424-27, 437; 
in Scandinavia, 495, 496 
Lutrin, Le (Boileau), 166 
Luxembourg, Maréchal Chrétien Louis de Montmorency, Duc de (1675-1746), 301 
Luxembourg, Madeleine Angélique de Montmorency, Duchesse de, 301 
Luxembourg, Palais du, Paris, 20, 21, 26, 313 
Luxembourg Gardens, 295 
Luynes, Charles Philippe d’ Albert, Duc de (1695-1758), 22 
Luynes, Marie Brulart d’ Albert, Duchesse de (fl. 1730), 22 
Lycée des Arts, Paris, 536 
Lynn, Norfolk, England, 55 
Lyons, 23, 262, 305, 308, 472, 565; 
arts in, 308, 310; 
Voltaire’s visit to, 471 
Lyons, Academy of, 471, 498 
Lyttelton, George, 1st Baron Lyttelton of Frankley (1700-73), 216 


Mabillon, Jean (1632-1707), 487 

Mably, Gabriel Bonnet de (1709-85), 300, 776, 777 
Macaronis, 75 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington (1800-59), 96, 158 
Maccabaeus, Judas (fl. 166-161 B.c.), 241 

Macdonald clan, 110 

MacFlecknoe (Dryden), 171 

Mach, Ernst (1838-1916), 512 

Machault d’ Amouville, Jean Baptiste (1701-94), 255 
Machiavelli, Niccol6 (1469-1527), 346, 359,* 360, 446, 452 
Maclaurin, Colin (1698-1746), 508, 539, 544, 556 

Macao, 503 

Madame Bovary (Flaubert), 335, 756 

Madame de Pompadour (Goncourts), 644* 

Madison, James (1751-1836), 649 

Madras, India, 113, 264-65 

Maffei, Marchese Francesco Scipione di(1675—1755), 381, 408 
Magdeburg, free city of, 397 

Magellan, Strait of, 558 

magnetism, 514, 517, 522 


Magyars, 431 
Mahomet (Voltaire), 335, 378, 379, 380-81, 385, 736 
Mahon, Spain, siege of (1756), 289, 294 
Maillebois, Jean Baptiste Francois Desmarets, Marquis de (1682-1762), 454-55 
Maillet, Benoit de (1656-1738), 553, 578 
Mailly, Louise de Nesle, Comtesse de (1710-51), 274-75, 280, 307 
Maine, Louis Auguste de Bourbon, Duc du (1670-1736), 6, 8—9, 18 
Maine, Louise de Bourbon-Condé, Duchesse du (1676-1753), 8, 20, 36, 301; 
her court at Sceaux, 6, 18, 23; 
in Cellamare plot, 18, 32; 
satirized, 331; 
and Voltaire, 6, 34, 36, 386 
Maintenon, Francoise d’ Aubigné, Marquise de (1635-1719), 21, 26, 28, 31, 35 
Mainwaring, John (1735-1807), 232 
Mainz, 397, 470 
Mainz, Bishop-Elector of, 406 
Mairan, Jean Jacques Dortous de (1678-1771), 374 
Maison du Roi, 278 
Maisons, Chateau de, 39 
Maisons, Marquis de, 40 
Maitland, Charles (fl. 1720), 209, 210, 595 
Malagrida, Father (d. 1764), 721, 767 
Malebranche, Nicolas de (1638-1715), 616, 705 
Malesherbes, Chrétien Guillaume de Lamoignon de (1721-94), 376, 638; 
is lenient toward philosophes, 348, 496, 610-11, 633, 638, 639, 643, 651, 681, 693; 
refuses to suppress antiphilosophes, 497, 641, 783 
Malthus, Thomas R. (1766-1834), 261, 570 
Manchester, Charles Montagu, 4th Earl and 1st Duke of (1656?-1722), 229 
Manchester, England, 111 
Mandeville, Bernard (16702-1733), 138-39 
Manichaeans, 515 
Mannheim, 398, 409, 470, 551 
manners: English, 49, 79-81, 83, 85, 87, 205, 247; 
European, Chinese influence on, 504—5; 
French, 81, 83, 205, 268-69, 292-95, 298-302, 308; 
German, 397, 403; 
Montesquieu on, 348 
Manon Lescaut (Prévost), 14, 332-35 
Mansard, Jules Hardouin-, see Hardouin-Mansard, Jules 
Mansion House, London, 215 
Manuel des Inquisiteurs (Morellet), 693 
mapmakers, 560-61 
Mar, John Erskine, Earl of (1675-1732), 92-93 
Mar family, 107 
Marana, Giovanni Paolo (fl. 1684), 341 
Marat, Jean Paul (1743-93), 535-36, 713 
Marburg, University of, 402 
Marchand, Jean Louis (1669-1732), 414 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Emperor of Rome (r. 161-180), 347, 739, 748 
Maréchal, Georges (1658-1736), 598 


Maréchal, Sylvan (fl. 1771), 780 
Marées, Georg de (1697-1776), 404 
Maria Ana Victoria, Spanish Infanta (b. 1719), 32, 273 
Mariamne (Voltaire), 39 
Mariana, Juan de (1536-1624), 765 
Maria Teresa Rafaela (1727-46), Infanta, later Dauphine, 293, 383 
Maria Theresa, ruler of Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia (r. 1740-80), Holy Roman Empress as wife of 
Francis I, 431, 434-36 
passim, 451-51, 601; 
accedes to Hapsburg throne, 436, 449; 
attacked by Frederick I, 271, 436, 451-52; 
appeals to Diet of Pressburg, 453, 455-56; 
publishes Fleury’s request for terms, 272; 
reveals secret truce to France, 454; 
crowned queen of Bohemia, 455; 
makes peace with Frederick, 454, 457; 
and Mme. de Pompadour, 285 
Marie, Abbé (fl. 1788), 511 
Marie Antoinette (1755-93), Queen of Louis XVI of France, 511 
Marie de Médicis (1573-1642), Queen Regent of France (r. 1610-17), 26, 313 
Marie Josephe (Maria Josefa) of Saxony (1731-67), Dauphine of France, 321 
Marie Leszczynska (1703-68), Queen of Louis XV of France, 256, 273-75, 276, 288, 297, 308, 312, 314, 
384, 764; 
and her father’s manifesto, 389; 
secures Fréron’s pardon, 761; 
and Helvétius, 680, 681; 
pleads for Jesuits, 770; 
her marriage, 269, 273-74, 293; 
and Mme. de Pompadour, 281, 284; 
her portraits, 311, 322; 
and Voltaire, 40, 41, 362, 365, 386, 389, 497, 751 
Marigny, Abel Poisson, Marquis de (1727-81), 282, 307, 319 
Mariotte, Edme (1620?-84), 584 
Marivaux, Pierre Carlet de Chamblain de (1688-1763), 24, 189, 330-31 332, 344, 388, 695; 
and Law’s System, 323, 330; 
and Mme. de Tencin, 280, 299, 300, 330 
Mark, county of, 437 
Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke of (1650-1722), 77, 93, 94, 114, 435; 
amassed wealth in office, 97; 
Bolingbroke on, 369; 
Chesterfield on, 83; 
death of, 91, 232; 
impeachment and restoration, 91 
Marlborough, Sarah Jennings Churchill, Duchess of (1660-1744), 77, 82, 91, 114, 245, 362 
Marlborough, 2d Duchess of (dau. of 1st Duke), see Godolphin, Henrietta, Countess of 
Marly, Chateau de, 18, 308-9, 521 
Marmontel, Jean Francois (1723-99), 283, 300, 301, 642, 680, 695; 
on Mme. Danis, 393; 
on Diderot’s table talk, 678; 


and Fréron, 783; 
on Helvétius, 681, 691; 
on d’Holbach’s dinners, 696; 
on Morellet, 693; 
lampoons Palissot, 764; 
on Vauvenargues, 340; 
and Voltaire, 325, 384, 473 
Marquesas Islands, 559 
Marseilles, 258, 262, 305, 670, 768; 
importance as seaport, 264, 398; 
painters’ academy at, 310 
Marseilles, bishop of, see Belsunce de Castelmoron 
Martin, Henri (1810-83), French historian, 270, 780 
Martine, George (1702-41), 593 
Marx, Karl (1818-83), 698, 707, 713 
Mary I, Queen of England (r. 1553-58), 387 
Maryland, 73 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots (r. 1542-87), 109, 110 
Maskelyne, Nevil (1732-1811), 552-53, 556 
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his morals and mistresses, 7-8, 10, 19-20, 21, 23, 25, 30, 31, 33, 288, 301; 
and Triple Alliance, 32, 93; 
Voltaire and, 17-18, 34-38 
Orléans (city), 38, 532, 535 
Orléans, Academy of, 498 
Orléans, Maid of, see Jeanne d’Arc 
Orléans, University of, 498 
Oroonoko (Behn), 188 
Orphelin de la Chine, L’ (Voltaire), 505 
Orry, Philibert (fl. 1730-45), 270-71 
Orthodox Church of Russia, 495 
Osborne, Thomas (d. 1767), bookseller, 171 
Osler, Sir William (1849-1919), 586 
Osnabriick, 94 
Osnabriick, Prince-Bishop of, see Ernest Augustus 
Ospedale Bonifazio, Florence, 598 
Osservazioni sulle principali malattie degli occhi (Scarpa), 587 
Ostade, Adriaen van (1610-85), 25 
Ostend, 278, 456 
Othello (Shakespeare), 246 
otology, 597 
Ottobeuren Monastery, 406 
Ottoboni, Pietro, Cardinal (fl. 1708), 229 
Ottone (Handel), 232-33 
Oudry, Jean Baptiste (1689-1755), 282, 312, 312, 315, 321 
Oupanichads, Les (Anquetil-Duperron), 503 
Ovid (Publius Ovidius Naso; 43 B.c.-A.D. 17), 63, 205 
Oxford, 1st Earl of, see Harley, Robert 
Oxford movement, 137 
Oxford University, 63, 121, 129, 130, 132, 477, 539, 587; 
Methodism founded at, 116, 128, 130; 
Pitt the Elder at, 113; 
Radcliffe Library, 216; 
Shelley’s antireligious campaign at, 713 
oxygen, 375, 517; 
discovery of, 523-28, 533-34; 
and plants, 568 


Pacific islands, 57 

Pacific Ocean, exploration of, 558-60 

Pactum Mutuae Successionis (1703), 435, 436 
Padua, University of, 586, 592 

Paestum, 501 

Paine, Thomas (1737-1809), 531 

painting: Austrian, 434; 


Diderot’s articles on, 640, 666-68; 
English, 216-24; 
Flemish, 25-26, 312, 668; 
French, 25-28, 282, 310-22; 
genre, 282, 311, 315, 317, 319; 
German, 404-5; 
Impressionist, 28; 
landscape, 315, 668; 
miniatures, 79, 306, 328; 
rococo, 314 
Pajou, Augustin (1730-1809), 305, 310, 322 
Palaeographica graeca (Montfaucon), 501 
Palais-Bourbon, Paris, 24, 307 
Palais de Justice, Paris, 371 
Palais-Royal, Paris, 12, 15, 295, 363, 601, 660; 
Regent establishes residence in, 16; 
his petits soupers in, 19; 
his art collection in, 25; see also Opera, Palais-Royal 
Palatinate, devastation of, 465 
paleography, 501 
paleontology, 554—55 
Palermo, 60 
Palestine, 560 
Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi da (1526?-94), 423, 426 
Paley, William (1743-1805), 715 
Palissot de Monteney, Charles (1730-1814), 670, 762-65 passim 
Palladian style, 215-16, 307 
pantheism, 572, 626, 650, 651-62, 703, 704 
Palladio, Andrea (1518-80), 165, 215 
Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded (Richardson), 189-90, 191-94 
passim, 197, 217, 331 
Pamela in Her Exalted Condition (Richardson), 189 
Panama, Isthmus of, 102-3 
papacy, 40, 92, 356, 377 
Papal States, 539 
Papin, Denis (1637-1712), 52 
Parabére, Marie Magdeleine de La Vieuville, Comtesse de (1693-1750), 20 
Paradise Lost (Milton), 172, 246, 630 
Paradoxe sur le comédien (Diderot), 633, 671-72 
Paraguay, 351 
Pare aux Cerfs, 273, 284 
Pardo, Convention of the (1739), 102 
Paris, Francois de (1690-1727), 257 
Paris, 8, 22, 262-63, 294-95, 384, 398, 641; 
building program in, 307; 
city wall built, 535; 
as Cultural and social center, 83, 294-95, 298, 323, 337; 
famine riot in, 262; 
Frederick II on, 291; 
hospitals, 589, 591-92, 597, 598; 


Hume on, 159; 
income tax levied in, 18; 
lottery issued, 361; 
Montesquieu’s description of, 263; 
police of, 22, 41, 267; 
population of, 55, 59, 262-63; 
theaters in, 28, 30, 37, 183, 295, 325-30 passim; 
Voltaire on, 357 
Paris, Parlement of, 3, 256, 268, 327, 352, 532, 611; 
accepts Duc d’Orléans as regent, 9; 
banished (1720), 15; 
at “bed of justice” (1718), 18; 
burns philosophe books, 370—71, 483, 626, 681, 694, 699, 718, 737, 742, 769, 772; 
and censorship, 496; 
and the Encyclopédie, 642-43, 648; 
suppresses Jesuits, 737, 765, 768-72; 
and La Barre case, 735, 737, 772; 
nun appeals to, 657—58; 
and Prades affair, 638; 
Voltaire attacks, 743, 744 
Paris, University of, 287, 477, 498, 515, 562, 775; 
Faculty of Medicine, 592, 596, 598, 600; 
tuition fees paid by state, 19; 
Faculty of Theology, see Sorbonne 
Paris brothers, financiers, 16, 37, 265 
Paris-Montmartel, Jean (1690-1766), 265 
Paris Observatory, 544 
parlements, 252, 256, 266, 352, 611, 737; 
and fall of Jesuits, 759, 769-71; 
and right of remonstrance, 268; see also Paris, Parlement of 
Parliament, British, 61, 128, 163, 189, 499, 593; 
and Act of Settlement, 89; 
Bolingbroke and, 91, 100; 
and Calico Act, 49; 
corruption in, 58, 68, 79, 97, 98, 105, 113; 
elections to, 82, 90, 93, 96, 103, 206, 210, 222; 
Frederick II on, 98, 446; 
adopts Gregorian calendar, 540-41; 
and Ireland, 104, 105; 
Jenner’s work financed by, 596; 
and Licensing Act, 183; 
and Maria Theresa, 452, 457; 
marriage and divorce laws, 64, 65; 
Montesquieu and, 344, 353; 
parties in, 90-91; 
grants patent rights, 50, 163, 220; 
and the penal code, 72—73; 
Pitt in, 114; 
Priestley denounced in, 529; 
and prison reform, 74; 


property interests dominant in, 53, 54, 66, 73, 90, 107; 
representation in, 135; 
and royal prerogative, 157; 
Septennial Act, 93; 
its sovereignty over Hanoverian kings, 45, 89, 90, 93, 94; 
and South Sea Bubble, 57-59; 
subsidies to foreign rulers, 115, 452; 
as supreme court, 72; 
and taxation, 67, 71, 82, 98, 368; 
union with Scottish Parliament, 107; 
war party opposes and defeats Walpole, 99, 101-3, 109; 
repeals witchcraft law, 108 
Parliament, Irish, 105, 106 
Parliament, Scottish, 91, 107 
Parma, duchy of, 278, 785 
Parma, Duke of, see Philip, Duke of Parma 
Parsees, 502-3 
Partenope (Handel), 234 
parthenogenesis, 578 
Partridge, John (1644-1715), 759 
Pascal, Blaise (1623-62), 173, 256, 292, 340, 400, 543; 
atmospheric-pressure experiments of, 551; 
Provincial Letters of, 767; 
Voltaire and, 370, 371, 723, 750 
Pasquier, Councilor (d. 1794), 735 
Passion according to St. Matthew, The (Bach), 234, 416, 425-26, 427, 430 
Passy, 322 
Pasteur, Louis (1822-95), 576 
Pastorales (Fontenelle), 37 
Pastorals (Pope), 165 
Pastor Fido, 11 (Handel), 230 
patents, see monopolies 
Pater, Jean Baptiste (1695-1736), 25, 28 
Pau, 310 
Pau, Parlement of, 770 
Paul, Saint (d. 67), 123, 529, 742, 745, 746, 768 
Paul III (Alessandro Farnese), Pope (r. 1534-49), 765 
Paul, Grand Duke, later Paul I, Czar of Russia (r. 1796-1801), 596 
Paul, Lewis (fl. 1738), inventor of first spinning machine, 49, 51, 52 
Paul et Virginie (Bernardin), 335 
Pavia, University of, 523, 587, 592 
Pearce, Bishop, 123 
peasantry: English, 45-48, 62, 135; 
French, 13, 22, 252-53, 258-61, 268, 271, 286-92 
passim, 294, 608, 610, 641; 
Irish, 103, 105, 106; 
Scottish, 107; 
Swiss, 475, 476, 477; 
proposals for ending exploitation of, 279-80, 534-35, 646 
Peg Woffington (Reade), 183 


Pelham, Henry (1695?-1754, , 82, 113, 114-15 
Pelham-Holles, Thomas, see Newcastle, 1st Duke of 
Pellegrin, Abbé Simon Joseph (1663-1745), 296 
Pembroke College, Oxford, 132 
penal codes: English, 72-74; 
French, 267-68, 646-47, 691, 693, 726, 736; 
in Ireland, 103, 106 
Pendennis (Thackeray), 196 
Penn, William (1644-1718), 351, 471 
Pennsylvania, 247, 351, 403, 471, 530, 598 
Pennsylvania, University of, 530 
Pensées (Pascal), 370 
Pensées philosophiques (Diderot), 624, 625-26, 631, 755 
Pensées sur l’interprétation de la nature (Diderot), 651-52 
Pensford, England, 136 
Pepusch, Johann Christoph (1667-1752), 187, 231, 233 
Pére de famille, Le (Diderot), 670—71 
Pereira, Giacomo Rodriguez, later Jacob Rodrigue Péreire (1715-80), 597 
Pergolesi, Giovanni Battista (1710-36), 297, 660 
Permoser, Balthasar (1651-1732), 405 
Perpignan, Parlement of, 770 
Perronneau, Jean Baptiste (1715-83), 321 
Perrault, Claude (1613-88), 165 
persecution of heresy, theory and practice of, 493, 494-96 
Persia, 341-43 
passim, 350, 506, 560, 596 
Persian Letters (Montesquieu), see Lettres persanes 
Perth, Scotland, 92 
Peru, 377, 552 
Pérusseau, Father, 283-84 
Pesne, Antoine (1683-1757), 405 
Peter I the Great, Czar of Russia (r. 1682-1725), 15, 311-12, 557, 739 
Peterborough, Charles Mordaunt, 3d Earl of (1658-1735), 426 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, 181 
Petit, Jean Louis (1674-1750), 599 
Petites Lettres sur de grands philosophes (Palissot), 762 
Petrarch (Francesco Petrarca; 1304—74), 165 
Petre, Lord Robert (fl. 1711), 166 
Pharnaces II, King of Pontus (r. C.63-47 B.c.), 
Phédre (Racine), 296, 328 
Pheidias (5th cent, B.c.), Greek sculptor, 215, 309 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 471, 530, 537, 596 
Philip (Don Felipe), Duke of Parma (r. 1748-65), 2d son of Philip V of Spain, 278, 453, 583 
Philip V, King of Spain (r. 1700-46), 6, 453; 
conspires to get French throne, 18, 31-32; 
and England, 31-32, 101, 102; 
and Maria Theresa, 436 
Philip Neri, Saint, see Neri, Saint Philip 
Philippe, Duc d’ Orléans, see Orléans, Philippe I and Philippe II, Dues d’ 
Philippine Islands, 558, 563 Philippiques, Les, 18, 37 


Phillips, Mrs., London shopkeeper (1776), 590 
Philosophe Anglais, Le (Prevost), 332 
philosophes: definition of term, 497, 605; 
French Academy won by, 498, 781, 784; 
their general views, 288, 605-8, 775-80; 
their influence, 780-86; see also under Christianity, attack upon 
Philosophes, Les (Palissot), 762, 765 
Philosophia botanica (Linnaeus), 563, 564 
Philosophical Dictionary (Voltaire), see Dictionnaire philosophique Philosophie chrétienne, La (Sigorgne), 
756 
Philosophie de Newton, La (Voltaire), 767 
Phipps, James (b. 1788), 596 
phlogiston theory, 524, 525, 527-28, 530, 531, 533. 534, 592, 621 
photography, 525 
physicians, 600-602 
physics, 507, 509, 514-22, 524, 539, 548, 575-76; 
and astronomy, 537; 
and religion, 585 
physiocrats, 98, 139, 155, 262, 641, 666; 
Diderot and, 708; 
and the Encyclopédie, 647 
physiology, 586, 587—89, 599, 602, 714; 
Bonnet’s work in, 481; 
Haller’s work in, 507, 588; 
Lavoisier’s contributions to, 534, 589; 
Montesquieu and, 341, 348; 
and psychology, 581 
Piacenza, duchy of, 278 
Picander (Christian Friedrich Henrici; 1700-64), 425. 
Piccini, Niccold (1728-1800), 297 
Pickering, Timothy (1745-1829), 530 
Pickwick Papers (Dickens), 205 
Piedmont, 513 
Pietism, 403, 413, 428, 438, 476 
Pigalle, Jean Baptiste (1714-85), 308, 309, 310, 322, 692 
Pilgrims, 721 
Pillement, Jean (17272-1808), 305 
Pindar (522?-442 B.c.), 182 
Pindaric Odes (Gray), 182 
Pinel, Philippe (1745-1826), 583, 598, 701* 
Pines, Isle of (Kunie), 559 
Piper, English boxer, 78 
piracy, 67 
Piranesi, Giambattista (1720-78), 501 
Piron, Alexis (1689-1773), 283, 332, 384 
Pitt, Harriet Villiers, 113 
Pitt, Robert, 113 
Pitt, Thomas (1653-1726), 113 
Pitt, William, the Elder, Earl of Chatham (1708-78), 99, 101, 113-15, 137, 192, 216, 223; 
comment on Anglican Church, 117; 


his oratory, 114, 132; 
his war policy, 102, 103, 113-14, 223 
Pitt, William, the Younger (1759-1806), 101, 103 
Pius IX (Giovanni Maria Mastai-Ferretti), Pope (r. 1846-78), 494* 
Plan d’une université pour le gouvernement de la Russie (Diderot), 774 
plant nutrition, 567-68 
Plato (4272-347 B.c.), 352, 447, 572, 616, 619, 696; 
Bolingbroke’s criticism of, 123; 
Diderot likened to, 646, 668, 679 
Playfair, John (1748-1819), 556, 557 
Plenciz, Marcus Aurelius (1704-86), 592 
Plessis, France, 617 
Pliny the Younger (Caius Plinius Caecilius Secundus; 62-113), 445, 449 
Plombiéres, 468, 471 
Pluche, Abbé Noél Antoine (1688-1761), 755 
Plutarch (46?-120?), Greek biographer, 338, 487 
plutonism, 557 
Plymouth, England, 559 
Podewils, Count Heinrich von (1695-1760), 451 
Poems (Gay), 185 
Poisson, Francois, 280 
Poisson, Mme. (d. 1745), 280-81 
Poland, 59, 271, 277, 357, 362, 773; 
in Great Northern War, 438; 
and War of Austrian Succession, 452, 456 
Polier, Antoine Noé de (1713-83), 719 
Polifemo (Porpora), 236 
Polignac, Melchior de, Cardinal (1661-1742), 18, 283, 655 
Polish Succession, War of the (1733-35), 109, 271, 435 
Political Discourses (Hume), 153-54, 155 
Politics of Physicians, The (La Mettrie), 618 
Politique naturelle, La (d’Holbach), 707 
Polly (Gay), 187 
Polo, Marco (1254?-1324?), 503 
Polybius (2052-125 B.c.), Greek historian, 487 
Pomaret, M., Geneva clergyman, 736 
Pombal, Sebastido José de Carvalho e Mello, Marqués de (1699-1782), 721, 767 
Pomfret, Thomas Fermor, 1st Earl of, and Henrietta Louisa, Countess of, 212 
Pommersfelden, 406 
Pompadour, Jeanne Antoinette Poisson, Marquise de (1721-64), 279-85, 307, 493, 501; 
appearance, 279-80; 
“Apres moi le deluge” 279; 
her enemies at court, 269, 280, 281, 283-85 
passim; her ill-health, 158, 279, 280, 284, 285, 489; 
her influence in government, 282, 285, 489, 611; 
and Jesuits, 283-84, 285, 611, 767, 770; 
portraits of, 279-80, 311, 315, 321-22, 508; 
helps Protestants, 257 
AS PATRONESS AND DEITY OF ART: 282, 303, 310, 311, 610; 
and Boucher, 279-82 passim, 315-16; 


and Chardin, 282, 319; 
and La Tour, 282, 321-22, 508; 
promotes minor arts, 281, 282, 304, 306; 
and Vanloo, 281, 282, 312 
AS PROTECTRESS OF WRITERS AND SCIENTISTS: 
Buffon, 283, 571; 
Crébillon pére, 280, 283, 329-30, 388; 
and philosophes, 279, 280, 283, 315, 337, 601, 639, 641, 644*; 
Voltaire and, 279, 280, 283, 297, 384, 385, 386, 470-71, 483, 489, 497, 744 
Pompey the Great (Cnaeus Pompeius Magnus; 106-ress, freedom 48 B.c.), Roman general and triumvir, 
346 
Pompignan, Jean Jacques Le Franc, Marquis de (1709-84), 762-63, 764 
Pompeii, 215, 501 
Pomponazzi, Pietro (1462-1525), Italian philosopher, 692 
Pondicherry, 264, 265, 503 
Poniatowski, Stanislas II, see Stanislas II 
Pontchartrain, M. and Mme. de, 22 
Pontchartrain, Hotel de, Paris, 282 
Pont-de-Veyle, Antoine de Ferriol, Comte de, 301 
Pontine Marshes, 539 
Pontoise, France, 15 
Poor Laws (England), 48 
Pope, the: in 1700-21, see Clement X]; 
in 1721-24, see Innocent XIII; 
in 1724-30, see Benedict XIII; 
in 1730-40, see Clement XII; 
in 1740-58, see Benedict XIV 
Pope, Alexander (1688-1744), 45, 60, 68, 78, 86, 162, 164-77, 179, 213, 215, 620; 
appearance and character, 164, 166, 170—71; 
and Bolingbroke, 99, 168—70 
passim, 172; 
and Caroline of Ansbach, 90, 95, 169; 
his classicism, 165-66, 169, 177—78, 193; 
Essay on Man praised and imitated by Voltaire, 175, 177, 246, 376, 463; 
his friendship and enmity with Lady Mary, 169, 171, 207-10, 211; 
his friendship with Swift, 168-71, 210; 
on Gay, 185; 
Thomas Gray and, 169, 182-83; 
and Handel, 231, 240; 
and Newton, 176, 619; 
on Oglethorpe, 74—75; 
suspects Voltaire of spying, 248; 
his theodicy, 172-74, 721, 726; 
translates Homer, 163, 168-69, 209; 
Voltaire’s visit to, 169, 246 
Pédppelmann, Matthdus Daniel (1662-1736), 399 
porcelain, 214, 261, 282, 303, 305-6, 399, 404, 505 
Porée, Pére Charles (1675-1741), 4, 287, 759, 766 
Poro (Handel-Metastasio), 234 
Porpora, Niccolo Antonio (1686-1766), 235-36, 410 


Porson, Richard (1759-1808), 500 
Porta, Giambattista della (15382-1615), 52 
Portobello, capture of (1739), 102-3 
Port-Royal, 34, 292, 608, 765, 768 
Portugal, 11, 59; 
economic aid from England, 68; 
and the Jesuits, 721, 767; 
persecution of heresy, 356, 495; 
and the slave trade, 67-68; see also Lisbon 
Potocki, Prince Ignacy (1750?-1809), 583 
Potsdam, Prussia, 379, 382, 388, 390, 406-7, 441, 450, 516; see also Sanssouci Palace 
Potter, John (d. 1747), Archbishop of Canterbury (1737-47), 97, 117 
Pouilly, M. (fl. 1722), classical scholar, 347, 500 
Pound, James (1669-1724), 539 
Pourquoi, Les (Morellet), 763 
Poussin, Nicolas (1594-1665), 27, 464 
Prades, Jean Martin de (1720-82), 638-39 
Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VI (1713), 435-36, 451, 452 
Prague, 432; 
captured and abandoned by French (1741-42), 272, 338, 454-55; 
—by Prussians (1744), 276, 455, 456 
Prandtauer, Jakob (d. 1727), 432 
precession of the equinoxes, 544 
Précis du Stécle de Louis XV (Voltaire), 484 
predestinarianism, 118, 224, 437, 747; 
rejected by Wesley, 133-34 
Préjugés légitimes contre l’Encyclopédie (Chaumeix), 642 
Prémontré, Abbey of, 254 
prerogative, royal, versus parliamentary privilege, 157 
Presbyterians: English, 62, 111, 118, 119; 
in Ireland, 105; 
Scottish, 92, 108 
Presbytery, Scottish (clergy), see Scotland, Kirk of 
Present State of the Nations (Smollett), 202 
press, freedom of, 100; 
in England, 105, 119, 162-63, 369; 
in Prussia, 448; 
in Sweden, 496; 
urged in France, 535, 638, 646, 682, 694 
Pressburg (Bratislava), 434, 453, 455 
Preston, Lancashire, England, 92 
Prestonpans, Scotland, battle of (1745), 111, 224 
Prétres démasqués (d’ Holbach), 697 
Prévost, Abbé Pierre (1751-1839), 14, 192, 248, 300, 332-35, 542, 694 
Preysing Palace, Munich, 406 
Prie, Jeanne Agnes Berthelot de Pléneuf, Marquise de (1698-1727), 269, 273, 274, 289, 344; 
death of, 270, 608-9 
Priestley, Joseph (1733-1804), 507, 517, 526—31, 567-68, 579, 589; 
and discovery of oxygen, 524, 525, 526-28; 
his home burned by mob, 526, 529-30; 


in Paris, 532, 696; 
his views on religion and government, 526, 528-31 
passim, 713; 
his work in electricity, 522, 526 
prime minister: British, office of, 91, 96; 
French, home of, 307 
Primitive Christianity Revived (Whiston), 120 
primogeniture, 291, 431-32, 435 
Prior, Matthew (1664-1721), 23 
Prior Park, 216 
Prince, The (Machiavelli), 360 
Princesse de Cléves, La (La Fayette), 300, 331 
Princesse de Navarre, La (Voltaire-Rameau), 297, 384 
Principia Mathematica (Newton), 370, 511, 548*; 
Mme. du Chatelet’s translation, 366, 375, 390, 544 
Pringle, Sir John (1707-82), 591 
prison reform, 74, 534 
privateers, 101 
Privy Council, England, 213 
Prix de Rome, 26, 310, 312, 313 


probability, analytical theory of, 548 
“Profession of Faith of the Savoyard Vicar, The” (Rousseau), 737, 756 
“Progress of Poesy, The” (Gray), 182 
Project to Perfect the Government of States, A (Saint-Pierre), 336 
Projet de paix perpétuelle (Saint-Pierre), 335-36 
Prolegomena ad Homerum (F. Wolf), 500 Promenade du sceptique, La (Diderot), 626, 656 
prostitution, 61, 63-64, 219-20, 289-90 
Protestantism: in the Empire, 74, 432; 
in England, sects of, 116, 118-19; 
in France, 8, 17, 257, 270, 495, 609, 727-33, 736, 783; 
in German states, 402-3, 410, 495; 
Helvétius on, 685; 
in Ireland, 103-6 
passim; Montesquieu on, 355, 357, 358; 
in New England, 694; 
in Scandinavia, 495; 
in Silesia, 451-52; 
in Switzerland, 472—76 passim, 495; 
in United Provinces, 495; 
Voltaire on, 357, 368, 738; see also Anglican Church, Voltaire on 
Provincial Letters (Pascal), 766-67 
Prussia, 397, 402, 437-70, 590, 772-73; 
alliance with England (1756), 115, 285; 
alliances with France (1741, 1744), 276, 452-53; 
army of, 437, 438-39, 449, 450, 459, 599, 725; 
arts in, 406-7; 
class structure of, 437, 448; 
commerce and industry in, 437—38, 459; 
in Great Northern War, 438; 
its claim to Jiilich and Berg, 451, 453; 
population of, 437, 439; 
and Pragmatic Sanction, 435; 
welcomes Protestants from Austria, 432, 438; 
Silesian claims of, 436, 450-51 
PEACE TREATIES: Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), 457; 
Berlin (1742), 454; 
Dresden (1745), 278, 457; 
Hanover (1745), 457; 
secret truce with Austria (1741), 453-54 
AT WAR: in Seven Years’ War, 404, 489, 510; 
in Silesian Wars, 436, 451-54, 455-57; 
in War of Austrian Succession, 452-57 
Psychologia empirica (Wolff), 401 
Psychologia rationalis (Wolff), 401 
psychology, 481, 581-84, 585; 
sensationist, 160, 582-83; 
antisensationist, 583-84; 
“natural,” 583, 636, 682-84, 690-91; 
physiological, 581 
publishing and printing, 163-64, 168, 169, 202, 214, 219, 220, 323-24, 476, 497 


Pucelle d’Orléans, La (Voltaire), 361, 372, 376-77, 443, 469, 483, 497, 758-59 
Pufendorf, Samuel von (1632-94), 349, 359* 
Puisieux, Mme. de (fl. 1747), 624, 626-27, 628, 629, 631, 632, 675 
Pulteney, William, later Earl of Bath (1684-1764), 99, 102, 301 
Purcell, Henry (1658-95), 224, 231 
Purchas his Pilgrimes, 503 
Puritans and Puritanism, 21, 96, 118, 238; 

and arts in England, 137, 214, 224; 

in English middle class, 49, 65; 

Hume on, 157; 

in Methodism, 129, 133-36 

passim; in literature, 188-93 

passim; in New England, 596, 694, 721; 

and the stage, 128, 135, 772; 

attitude toward women, 65 
Pyramids, 549 
Pythagoras (6th cent, B.c.), Greek philosopher, 619, 696, 746 


quackery, 593-94, 602 

quadrant, mural, 537 

Quakers, 62, 65, 118, 119, 132, 247, 537; 
their treatment of insanity, 598; 
oppose slave trade, 68; 
Voltaire on, 367, 471 

Quand, Les (Voltaire), 762-63 

quantum theory, 514 

Quantz, Johann Joachim (1697-1773), 440 

Quarin, Baron Josef von, 600 

Quesnay, Fran¢ois (1694-1774), 262, 283, 532, 666, 695; 
book on China, 505; 
and the Encyclopédie, 640, 641, 647 

Questions de Zapata, Les (Voltaire), 743 

Questions sur l’Encyclopédie (Voltaire), 478, 743 

Quinault, Philippe (1635-88), French poet, 464 

Quito, Peru (now Ecuador), 560 

Rabat, earthquake in, 721 

Rabelais, Francois (1495-1553), 17, 246, 247, 323, 486, 575 

Racine, Jean Baptiste (1639-99), 28, 184, 296, 327, 328, 400, 464; 
Voltaire compared to, 365, 381, 753 

Radamisto (Handel), 231-32 

Radcliffe Library, Oxford, 216 

radiation, 517 

Rameau, Jean Francois (b. 1716), nephew of the composer, 659-61, 665 

Rameau, Jean Philippe (1683-1764), composer, 266, 295-98, 516, 659; 
collaboration with Voltaire, 296, 297, 363, 383, 384, 385 

Rameau, Marie Mangot, 492 

Ramsay, Sir William (1852-1916), 531 

Ranelagh, 77—78, 78-79 

Ranelagh Gardens, London, 62 

Rape of the Lock, The (Pope), 166-67 


Raphael (Raffaello Sanzio; 1483-1520), 222, 314, 399, 410, 434 
Ratibor, principality of, 451 
Ravaillac, Frangois (1578-1610), 617, 747, 765 
Ravensberg, Westphalia, 437 
Rayleigh, John William Strutt, 3d Baron (1842-1919), 531 
Raynal, Guillaume (1713-96), 248, 359, 637, 693-95, 696, 740, 778 
Raynham Park, Norfolk, 216 
Reade, Charles (1814-84), 183 
Réaumur, René Antoine Ferchault de (1683-1757), 550, 572, 577-78, 589, 625, 628, 761 
Recherches physiques sur le feu (Marat), 535 
Recherches sur ... des plantes (Bonnet), 578 
Recherches sur la précession des équinoxes (d’ Alembert), 544 
Recherches sur les modifications de l’atmosphére (Deluc), 551-52 
Recollect friars, 258 
Redi, Francesco (1626-98), 576 
Reflections, Critical and Satirical (Dennis), 166 
Réflexions sur la cause générale des vents (d’ Alembert), 516, 551 
Réflexions sur la peinture (Caylus), 310-11 
Reformation, 59, 107, 402, 412, 609, 610, 783; 
and the Enlightenment, 607; 
Voltaire on, 731, 746-47 
Reformed (Gregorian) calendar, 540-41 
Réfutation de l’ouvrage d’Helvétius (Diderot), 690 
Réfutation du Systéme de la nature (Frederick the Great), 711 
Regency, French (1715-23), 3-39, 303, 325; 
arts of, 24-28, 33; 
corruption under, 10, 13, 18, 33, 342; 
financial boom and crash, 11—16, 33; 
free thought and speech under, 17, 323, 342, 344; 
literature under, 17, 28-31, 33-39, 341, 342; 
its moral license, 6-8, 16, 19-23, 27, 28, 31-33, 254, 313, 331, 336; 
satirized by Montesquieu, 342-44; 
skeptics of, 3-5, 20, 33, 38-39, 356 
(see also Orléans, Duc d’, Regent) 
Regency style, 24 
Regensburg, 208, 405 
Reggio Emilia, Italy, 181 
regicide, 710, 765, 767, 770 
Regicide, The (Smollett tragedy), 200, 201 
Reid, Thomas (1710-96), 107 
Reimarus, Hermann (1694—1768), 502 
Reims, France, 142, 288, 308, 310, 320, 326 
Reims, University of, 618 
Reinken, Jan or Johann Adam (1623-1722), 413 
Reland, de (fl. 1721), Orientalist, 502 
Relation de la maladie ... du jésuite Berthier (Voltaire), 759 
Religieuse, La—The Nun (Diderot), 650-51, 657-58, 674, 678-79 
Religion chrétienne prouvée par les faits, La (Houteville), 755 
Religion des Mahométans, La (Reland), 502 
Religion vengée, La (periodical), 756 


Religion vengée de |’incrédulité, La (Pompignan), 763 
Remarques sur les Pensées de Pascal (Voltaire), 370 
Rembrandt Harmensj van Rijn (1606-69), 48, 311 
Rémond de Saint-Mard, Toussaint (fl. 1720), 210 
remonstrance, right of (France), 9, 18, 268 
Renaissance, 500, 607, 609, 636 
Renaissance style, 308 
Renan, Ernest (1823-92), 347 
Rennes, France, 254 
Rennes, Parlement of, 769—70 
Rennes, University of, 757 
Renoir, Pierre Auguste (1841-1919), 28 
Reprisal, The (Smollett), 202 
Resolution, 559 
respiration and combustion, 533-34, 589 
Restoration, Bourbon (France, 1814/15—1830), 514, 677 
Restoration, Stuart (England, 1660-85), 21, 75, 133, 157, 177, 183, 214, 224 
Restout, Jean (1692-1768), 322 
Réve d’Alembert, Le (Diderot), 599, 600, 652-55, 678-79 
Revocation of Edict of Nantes, see under Nantes, Edict of 
Réveries (Saxe), 278 
Revolutionary Tribunal, 536 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua (1723-92), 217, 223-24, 316, 588, 666 
Rheinsberg, Prussia, 411, 442, 450 
Rhode Island, 124 
Rhone River, 472 
Ricci, Lorenzo (1703-75), 769 
Rich, John (1682?-1761), 187, 236 
Richard I Coeur de Lion, King of England (r. 1189-99), 233 
Richardson, Jonathan (1665-1745), painter, 170 
Richardson, Samuel (1689-1761), novelist, 64, 188-94, 205, 213; 
Diderot’s enthusiasm for, 192-93, 334, 658, 669, 674; 
and Marivaux, 189, 331; 
his influence on Rousseau, 192, 193, 331, 334 
Richelieu, Armand Jean du Plessis de, Cardinal (1585-1642), 8, 32, 97, 253, 291, 352 
Richelieu, Louis Francois Armand de Vignerot du Plessis, Duc de (1696-1788), 273, 291, 299, 385, 493; 
and Mme. du Chatelet, 365, 391; 
friend of Voltaire, 291, 382-83, 471; 
has Fréron imprisoned, 761; 
his indebtedness to Voltaire, 383; 
and La Pucelle, 361, 483; 
at Mahon, 289, 294; 
marriage of, 367; 
Voltaire correspondence with, 461, 463, 713, 730 
Richelieu, Marie Elisabeth Sophie de Guise, Duchesse de (d. 1740), 371, 372 
Richman, G. W. (d. 1753), scientist, 522 
Richmond Palace, 169, 215 
Ridinger, Johan Elias (1695?-1767), 404 
Riemenschneider, Johann (fl. 1730), 234 
Rieux, Président de (fl. 1741), 320 


Rights of Woman, The (Wollstonecraft), 691 
Rinaldo (Handel), 226, 230, 231 
Riom, France, 330 
Rion, Captain (fl. 1719), 21 
Rivet de la Grange, Dom Antoine (1683-1749), 501 
Rivinus, Augustus Quirinus (August Bachmann; 1652-1723), 563 
roads, 13, 18, 50, 54, 271, 438; 
Lavoisier’s plan for maintenance of, 535 
Robecg, Princesse de (d. 1760), 762, 764 
Robertson, William (1721-93), 107, 159, 486, 488, 556, 693, 784 
Robespierre, Maximilien de (1758-94), 695, 713 
Robinet, Jean Baptiste (1735-1820), 578-79, 621 
Robinson Crusoe (Defoe), 188, 558 
Rob Roy (Robert Macgregor; 1671-1734), 70 
Rochette, Pastor (d. 1761), 727 
Rocky Mts., 560 
rococo style, 303-7; 
architecture, 24, 307, 308, 398, 433; 
interior decoration, 214, 282, 308, 309, 406, 407, 505; 
music, 295; 
painting, 314 
Roderick Random (Smollett), 67, 199, 200-201 
Rodrigo (Handel), 228 
Roettier family, medalists, 306 
Rohan, Louis René Edouard, Prince Cardinal de (1734-1803), Archbishop of Strasbourg, 254, 782 
Rohan-Chabot, Chevalier de (fl. 1726), 40, 246 
Rohr, Bavaria, 405 
Roland, Mme. Jeanne Manon Phlipon (1754—93), 690 
Rolland, Romain (1866-1944), 411 
Rolle, Switzerland, 735 
Rollin, Charles (1661-1741), 287 
Roman Empire, 340, 343*, 346-47, 357; 
Voltaire on Christians in, 485-86 
Roman Republic, 346-47, 360, 361, 474 
Romansh language, 474 
Romanticism: and the Bach revival, 430; 
Diderot and, 671; 
in German literature, 477; 
Manon and, 335; 
and the poets of feeling, 78, 178, 180; 
its reaction to reason, 145; 
Richardson and, 193; 
Rousseau and, 193, 575 
Rome, 60, 93, 181, 228-29, 237, 314, 434; 
Livy’s history of refuted, 500 
Rome, University of, 592 
Romilly, Sir Samuel (1757-1818), 696 
Rosamond (Clayton), 226 
Rossbach, battle of (1757), 400, 768 
Rostock, University of, 583 


Roth, Cecil, 541* 
Rothschild Collection, 318 
rotten boroughs, 68, 113, 135 
Roubillac, Louis Francois (1695-1762), 170, 214-15, 237 
Rouelle, Guillaume Fran¢ois (1703-70), 531, 532, 625 
Rouen, 262, 362-63, 366; 
arts in, 305, 306, 308 
Rouen, Academy of, 498 
Rouen, Archbishop of, 254 
Rouen, Parlement of, 737, 770 
Rouen, University of, 757 
Rousseau, Jean Baptiste (1671-1741), 38, 365, 378 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712-78), 283, 322, 323-24, 345, 370, 531, 597, 598, 605, 638, 648, 675, 689, 
713, 786; 
answers d’Alembert’s article on Geneva, 482, 642; 
and Buffon, 572—73, 575; 
breast feeding advocated by, 589, 601; 
on cosmopolitanism, 779-80; 
and Condillac, 582, 583; 
his Confessions, 575, 679, 694; 
his Dijon Academy essay against civilization, 378, 498, 569, 633, 664; 
and education, 583, 766, 775; 
and Mme. d’Epinay, 266, 674; 
Emile (and “Savoyard Vicar”) condemned, 755, 756; 
and the Encyclopédie, 297-98, 642; 
in England, 78, 159, 248; 
on French music, 297; 
Diderot, his friendship with, 625, 631, 632-33, 674, 679; 
and Grimm, 632-33, 671; 
and d’Holbach, 680, 695, 697, 709, 710; 
and Linnaeus, 564; 
on the Lisbon earthquake, 723; 
philosophes, his break with, 697, 764, 784; 
and Rameau, 297-98; 
and the Revolution, 279, 498, 710, 713; 
as novelist, influences on, 192, 193, 331, 334, 335, 674; 
operas of, 295, 322; 
satirized by antiphilosophes, 761, 762; 
and Swiss scenery, 475, 476, 477; 
his views and those of contemporaries: on conscience, 146; 
on feeling and sentiment, 145, 292, 607, 625, 658, 668, 674; 
on nature and the “natural man,” 199, 339, 378, 476, 477, 664, 674, 686, 718, 775; 
on social contract, 154, 709, 710 
Rousseau, Mme., foster mother of d’Alembert, 515, 516 
Rowlandson, Thomas (1756-1827), 600 
Roxana (Defoe), 188 
Royal Academy of Arts, London, 223 
Royal Academy of Music, London, 231, 232, 234 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, 588, 599 
Royal Exchange, 119 


Royal Fireworks Music (Handel), 242—43 
Royal Society of Arts, London, 217 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, 557 
Royal Society of London, 448, 518, 531, 551, 556, 559*, 565, 594, 600; 
Bradley and, 539, 540; 
Copley Medal awarded, 522, 542; 
and Diderot, 629*; 
and Franklin, 521, 522; 
and Halley, 511; 
Montesquieu elected to, 344; 
and Newton-Leibniz controversy, 508-9; 
Philosophical Transactions, 537; 
Priestley and, 526, 530; 
Voltaire and, 246 
Rubens, Peter Paul (1577-1640), 25, 26, 218, 313 
Rudbeck, Olof (1660-1740), 562 
Rugby School, 62 
Rugendas, Georg Philippe (1666-1742), 404 
Ruins of Baalbek, The and Ruins of Palmyra, The (Wood), 215 
“Rule, Britannia!” (Thomson), 102, 179 
Rumford, Benjamin Thompson, Count (1753-1814), 517 
Rupelmonde, Comtesse Marie de, 38 
Rush, Benjamin (17452-1813), 596 
Ruspoli, Francesco Capizucchi, Marchese di(fl. 1710), 228 
Russell, Richard (fl. 1753), English physician, 80 
Russia, 59, 308, 451, 538; 
army of, 438; 
and Austria, 271, 435, 436; 
Bering explorations, entry into Alaska, 557-58; 
France and, 271, 453; 
invades Brandenburg, 510; 
religious uniformity required in, 495; 
in War of Polish Succession, 271; 
in war on Sweden, 438, 453 
Rutherford, Daniel (1749-1819), 531 


Sabrn, Comtesse de (b. c.1695), 20 

St. Andrews, University of, 108 

St. Bartholomew, Massacre of, 40, 488, 605, 608, 731, 755, 783 
Saint-Chamond, Baronne de, 290 

St. Clair, James, British general, 147 

St.-Claude, canons regular of, 254 

St. Clement Dane, Church of, London, 216 

St.-Cloud, 19, 696 

St.-Denis, Abbey of, 21, 494 

Sainte-Beuve, Charles Augustin (1804-69), 29, 87-88, 269, 335, 555*, 671, 692 
Saint-Florentin, Louis de (1705-77), 730 

St.-Gallen, 474, 475 

Saint-Germain, Comte de (c.1700-c.1784), adventurer, 493 
St.-Germain-en-Laye, 248, 361 


St. James’s Palace, London, 90, 206; 
Chapel Royal, 117, 225, 241 
Saint-Lambert, Marquis Jean Francois de (1716-1803), 180, 366, 389-91, 695, 777-78 
Saint-Laurent, chamberlain to “Monsieur,” 6 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Church of, London, 216 
St.-Mary-le-Strand, Church of, London, 216 
St.-Maur, Abbey of, 254, 501 
St.-Michel, order of, 308 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 217 
St. Petersburg, 477, 509, 510, 522 
St. Petersburg, Imperial Academy of, 402, 498, 509, 516, 545, 557, 697 
St. Petersburg Observatory, 545 
Saint-Pierre, Abbé de (Charles Irénée Castel; 1658-1743), 294, 335-36, 458, 753, 778 
Saint-Pierre, Bernardin de, see Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, J. H. 
St.-Quentin, France, 320, 322 
St.-Roch, Church of, Paris, 307, 309 
Saint-Simon, Louis de Rouvroy, Duc de (1675-1755), 14, 20, 22, 30-31, 260, 267; 
his advice to Regent, 8, 9; 
on Dubois, 6—7, 31, 32; 
on Law, 13; 
on Regent, 7, 17, 19, 20; 
snobbishness of, 18, 30; 
on Voltaire, 33-34 
Saint-Simon, Duchesse de, nee de Lorges, 22 
St. Stephen’s Church, London. 98 
St. Sulpice, Church of, 25, 307 
Saisons, Les (Saint-Lambert), 180 
Sakhalin, 560 
Sale, George (1697-1736), 502 
Salem, Massachusetts, 694 
Salem, North Carolina, 403 
Salerno medical school, 600 
Salmasius, Claudius (Claude de Saumaise; 1588-1653), 500 
Salon (Paris art exhibition), see under Académie Royale des Beaux-Arts 
Salons (Diderot), 640, 656-57, 666-68 
salons (social gatherings), 23-24, 93, 298-302, 324, 325, 600, 606, 672, 781, 784 
Salpétriére, Hopital de la, Paris, 598 
Salzburg, 432 
Salzburg, Archbishop of, see Firmian, Count von 
Samoa, 558 
Samson (Handel), 239, 240, 244 
Samson (Voltaire-Rameau), 296, 363 
Samson Agonistes (Milton), 239 
Sandwich, 1st Earl of, see Montagu, Edward (1625-72) 
Sandys, Samuel, M. P., 103 
sanitation, 59, 61, 76-77, 108, 253, 263, 590 
Sanssouci Palace, Potsdam, 406—7, 460, 461, 463, 465, 468; 
painting, sculpture at, 309, 311, 405, 407 
Santa Cruz Islands, 560 
Sapientia sinica, 503 


Sardinia, 435, 436, 452, 455, 457 
Sardinia, King of (1730-63), see Charles Emmanuel I 
Sardou, Victorien (1831-99), 330 
Sartine, Gabriel de (1729-1801), 641-42 
Saturn, 542, 545, 547 
Saul (Handel), 238 
Saunderson, Nicholas (1682-1739), 508-9, 628, 629, 630 
Saussure, Horace Bénédict de (1740-99), 481, 551, 561, 568 
Saussure, Nicolas de (1709-90), 76-77 
Saussure, Nicolas Théodore de (1767-1845), 568 
Sauveboeuf, Marquise de, 290 
Savage, Richard (1697?-1743), 164, 171 
Savannah, Georgia, 130, 131 
Savery, Thomas (1650-1715), 49 
Savonneries, Paris, 305 
Savoy, 435 
Saxe, Maréchal Comte Hermann Maurice de (1696-1750), 267, 277-78, 322, 327-28, 362; 
military exploits, 109, 110, 276, 277-78, 456-57 
Saxe-Gotha, Duke and Duchess of (fl. 1753), 469 
Saxe-Weimar, duchy of, 412 
Saxe-Weissenfels, duchy of, 227 
Saxony, 397, 402; 
art in, 281, 282, 306, 404—7 
passim; court of, 403, 420, 426; 
in Great Northern War, 438; 
challenges Pragmatic Sanction, 436; 
Prussian speculation in state bonds of, 462, 463; 
in Seven Years’ War, 404, 410; 
in War of Austrian Succession, 453-54, 455, 456, 457 
Scaliger, Julius Caesar (1484-1558), and Joseph Justus (1540-1609), 500 
Scandinavia, 49, 436, 476 
Scarborough, Yorkshire, England, 80 
Scarlatti, Alessandro (1659-1725), 228, 229, 237, 410 
Scarlatti, Domenico (1685-1757), 227, 228, 229, 231, 420 
Scarpa, Antonio (1747-1832), 587 
Scarron, Paul (1610-60), 170, 620 
Sceaux, 305 
Sceaux, Chateau de, the Duchesse du Maine’s court, 6, 9, 18, 23, 25, 301; 
“soirées de,” 325; 
Voltaire at, 6, 34, 386, 388 
Schaemaekers, Peter (1690-1771), 214 
Schaffhausen, 473 
Scheele, Karl Wilhelm (1742-86), 524-25, 526, 527 
Scheibe, Johann Adolf (1708-76), 427 
Schiller, Johann Christoph Friedrich von (1759-1805), 401, 477, 659, 668, 679, 779 
Schliiter, Andreas (1664-1714), 406 
Schmidlin, Jacob (d. 1747), 476 
Schmidt, Georg Friedrich (1712-75), 404 
Schmuzer, Josef (fl. 1752), 406 
Scholasticism, 287, 486, 548, 637, 652, 775; 


Encyclopédie article on, 645 
schools, see education and schools 
Schopenhauer, Arthur (1788-1860), 607 
Schulenburg, Melusina von der, see Kendal, Duchess of 
Schumann, Robert (1810-56), 423, 430 
Schtitz, Heinrich (1585-1672), 237 
Schwann, Theodore (1810-82), 576 
Schweitzer, Albert (1875— ), 419, 502 
Schwerin, Count Kurt Christoph von (1684-1757), 452 
Schwyz, 473, 474, 475 
Scienza nuova (Vico), 359* 
Scipio Africanus, Publius Cornelius (237-183 B.c.), Roman general, 233 
Scone, Scotland, 92 
Scotists, 747 
Scotland, 95, 107—9, 157; 
and 1715 Jacobite rebellion, 91-93; 
and 1745 Jacobite rebellion, 82, 107, 110-12, 224—25; 
Methodism in, 132, 133, 135; 
parliamentary union with England, 91, 107, 200; 
and witchcraft superstition, 106, 494 
Scotland, Kirk of (Presbytery), 108, 139, 141, 158, 184-85 
Scott, Sir Walter (1771-1832), 202 
Scottish Enlightenment, see Enlightenment, Scottish 
Scribe, Augustin Eugéne (1791-1861), 328*, 330 
Scriblerus Club, 169, 185 
sculpture, 24, 214-15, 308-10, 405, 433-34, 666, 668 
scurvy, 591 
Seasons, The (Thomson), 179, 180 
Second Silesian War (1744-45), 455-57 
Second World War, 399, 405, 406 
Secret Memoirs of the Regency (Duclos), 6-7, 337* 
Séguier, Antoine Louis (1726-92), 780 
seismology, 556 
Seitz, Johann (1717-79), 406 
Selkirk, Alexander (1676-1721), 558 
Sémiramis (Crébillon pére), 329 
Sémiramis (Voltaire), 388, 482, 497 
Semler, Johann Salomo (1725-91), 502 
Sénart, forest of, 280 
Senebier, Jean (1742-1809), 568 
Senesino (Francesco Bernardi; 1690?—1750?), 232-36 


passim 
Senones, Abbey of, 471, 501 
Sens, 308, 309 
Sens, bishop of, 254 
sensationism, see psychology, sensationist 
Sense and Sensibility (Austen), 192 
September Massacres (France, 1792), 512 
Septennial Act (Britain, 1716), 93 
Serbia, 435 
serfdom: in Austria and Hungary, 431, 432; 
in England, 46; 
in France, 252, 254, 259, 608; 
in Germany, 397, 448; 
in Switzerland, 475 
Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life (Wm. Law), 127-28, 130 
Serlio, Sebastiano (1475-1554), 165 
Sermon des cinquantes, Le (Voltaire), 740—41 
Serse (Handel), 237 
Servan, Joseph Michel Antoine (1737-1807), 739, 781 
Servandoni, Jean Nicolas (1695-1766), 307 
Serva padrona, La (Pergolesi), 297 
Servetus, Michael (1511-53), 480 
Servien, Abbé (fl. 1710), 4-5 
Séry, Mlle. de (fl. 1692), 8 
Seven Years’ War (1756-63), 115, 285, 303, 538, 726; 
American phase of, 264, 560; 
English-French conflicts leading to, 264, 768-69; 
French losses in, 607; 
French-Prussian phase, 489, 767-68; 
Hanover in, 541; 
India phase, 265; 
Mahon siege (1756), 289; 
Meissen sacked, 404; 
Russian-Prussian phase, 510 
Sévigné, Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, Marquise de (1626-96), 205, 209, 213 
Sévres, 282; 
porcelain of, 214, 261, 281, 282, 303 
sextant, invention of, 537-38 
Shaftesbury, Earl of (fl. 1745), 241 
Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 3d Earl of (1671-1713), philosopher, 79, 138, 172, 178, 625 
Shakespeare, William (1564-1616), 174, 182, 184, 197-98, 326; 
Germany and, 477, 565; 
Kent’s statue of, 215; 
Pope’s edition of, 169; 
Roubillac’s bust, 214; 
songs of, 224; 
Voltaire on, 165, 246 
Sheffield, England, 214 
Shelburne, Sir William Petty, 2d Earl of, later 1st Marquis of Lansdowne (1737-1805), 526, 528 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822), 713 


Shenstone, William (1714-63), 180 
Sheppard, John or Jack (1702-24), 22, 70 
Sheriffmuir, battle of (1715), 92 
Sherlock, Thomas (fl. 1729), bishop of London, 117, 123-24 
Short Treatise (Hoyle), 77 
Shrewsbury School, 62 
Si, Les (Morellet), 763 
Siberia, 557 
Sicily, 435 
Siddons, Sarah, nee Kemble (1755-1831), 184 
Sidney, Algernon (1622-83), 353 
Siécle de Louis XIV, Le (Voltaire), 156, 365, 374, 463-65, 484, 719 
Sigorgne, Abbé (fl. 1765), 755-56 
Silbermann, Andreas (1678-1734), 408 
Silbermann, Gottfried (1683-1753), 408, 417 
Silesia, 285, 402, 450-51, 453-57 
passim, 459; 
invaded by Prussia’ (1740), 109, 436, 451, 772, 779; 
Jesuits in, 772, 773 
Silesian Wars (1740-45), 436, 451-57 
Singakademie, Berlin, 430 
Sir Charles Grandison, The History of (Richardson), 192, 193 
Siroe (Handel), 234 
Sirven, Elisabeth (d. 1762), 732-33 
Sirven, Pierre Paul (b. 1709), 732-33, 735, 751, 783 
Sisters of Charity, 751 
Six Discourses on the Miracles of Our Saviour (Woolston), 120 
Skerrett, Maria (Molly), later Lady Walpole (d. 1738), 212 
slavery, 68, 101-2, 254, 768; 
denounced by Montesquieu, 354, 358; 
—by Wesley, 135; 
Voltaire on, 358, 726 
slave trade, 55, 59, 67-68, 74, 102, 137, 264, 646 
Sloane, Sir Hans (1660-1753), 499, 589, 600 
Slough, England, 542 
Slovens, 75 
Smeaton, John (1724-92), 551 
Smedley, London publisher, 171 
Smellie, William (1697-1763), 597 
Smith, Adam (1723-90), 63, 107, 556; 
and division of labor, 53, 647; 
ethical views of, 178, 376, 690; 
and free trade, 98, 155-56; 
on Gray, 182-83; 
and Hume, 155-56, 159, 690; 
in Paris, 696, 780 
Smith, James Edward (fl. 1788), 565 
Smollett, Nancy Lascelles, 200 
Smollett, Tobias (1721-71), 61, 65, 199-205, 213; 
and Bath, 80, 203; 


satirizes medical profession, 600; 
and prisons, 74, 202; 
and sea life, 67, 200; 
his travels on Continent, 203-4; 
and Voltaire, 202, 204, 784; 
Warburton’s description of, 124 
smuggling, 67, 98, 101-2, 106, 535 
Sobieska, Maria Clementina (1702-35), 109 
Sobieski, Jan, see John III Sobieski 
Social Contract, The (Rousseau), see Contrat Social 
social-contract theory, 709-10, 758 
socialism, 646, 666 
Société de Prétres Beaux-Esprits, 782 
Society Islands, 559 
Society of Jesus, see Jesuits 
Socinians (Unitarians), 118, 439, 481 
sociology, 348 
Socrates (470?-399 B.c.), 149, 616, 673, 739, 746, 749, 762 
soda water, first, 526 
Soissons, bishop of (1739-64), see Fitzjames, Duc de 
Solomon (Boyce cantata), 226 
Solomon (Handel), 241, 244 
Soluthurn, 473 
Somerset, Charles Seymour, 6th Duke of (1662-1748), 91 
Soor, Bohemia, battle of (1745), 457 
Sopha, Le (Crébillon fils), 331-32, 627 
Sophia (1630-1714), Electress of Hanover, 89 
Sophia Charlotte (1668-1705), Queen of Frederick I of Prussia, 94, 227 
Sophia Dorothea (1687-1757), Queen of Frederick William I of Prussia, 89, 94, 437, 439, 440, 442, 510 
Sophia Dorothea of Celle (1666-1726), wife of George Louis of Hanover (later George I of England), 89, 
90, 93-94 
Sophists, Greek, 607 
Sophocles (496?—406 B.c.), 36, 184, 193, 669 
Sorau, Prussia, 411 
Sorbonne (Faculty of Theology, Paris), 494, 495, 496, 775; 
and Buffon, 571-72; 
Diderot and, 600, 638, 639, 668; 
and Jesuits, 504, 765; 
Prades affair, 638, 639 
Sorel, Agnés (1422?-50), mistress of Charles VII of France, 275 
Sosarme (Handel), 234 
Soubise, Hotel de, Paris, 307 
Source, La, 38, 93 
South America, 558, 561 
southern continent, legendary, 559 
Southey, Robert (1774-1843), 530 
South Sea Company (South Sea Bubble), 57-59, 96, 101-2, 185, 210, 232 
South Seas, 557, 558-59 
Spain, 11, 59; 
Austria, policy toward, 285, 435, 436, 452 f.; 


colonies of, see under America; and England, 32, 67-68, 93, 101-2; 
and France, 31-32, 93, 273, 435, 452-53, 457; 
in War of Austrian Succession, 452-53, 457; 
in War of Jenkins’ Ear, 101-3, 109, 558; 
in War of Polish Succession, 109, 435; 
and Treaty of Utrecht (1713), 67-68, 435; see also Inquisition 
Spallanzani, Lazzaro (1729-99), 576, 587, 589, 712 
Spanish Succesion, War of the (1702-13), 8, 24, 26, 231, 398 
Sparre, Axel, 362 
specialization, see labor, division of 
Species Plantarum (Linnaeus), 563 
Spectacle de la nature, Le (Pluche), 755 
Spectator, The, 166, 226, 341, 499 
Spencer, Herbert (1820-1903), 359 
Spener, Philipp Jakob (1635-1705), 403 
Speyer, bishopric of, 397, 695 
spinning machine, first, 49, 51 
Spinoza, Baruch (1632-77), 108, 119, 145, 356, 404, 616, 633; 
atheism imputed to, 159, 610; 
and Diderot, 626, 658; 
and Goethe, 565; 
his pantheism, concept of God, 503, 572, 626; 
Voltaire and, 610, 711, 716, 748, 752 
Spirit of Laws, The, see Esprit des lois 
Spithead, England, 558 
Spitta, Philipp (1841-94), 412, 422, 427 
spontaneous generation (abiogenesis), 572, 576, 580, 653, 712 
Sprengel, Christian Konrad (1750-1816), 566 
Staal de Launay, Mme. de (Marguerite Jeanne de Launay, Baronne de Staal; 1684-1750), 23, 301, 325 
Stafford, Lady Henrietta, 331 
stage: in England, 128, 135, 183-87, 193, 772; 
in France, 28, 29, 36-38, 184, 313, 315, 325-30, 361-63, 377-78, 380, 388, 671-72; 
in Germany, 398, 400; 
in Italy, 193; 
Jesuits and, 37; 
private theatricals (French), 295, 325; 
in Switzerland, 481-82 
Stahl, Georg Emst (1660-1734), 524, 527, 532, 534, 592, 621 
Stair, John Dalrymple, 2d Earl of (1673-1747), 19 
Stamitz, Johann (1717-57), 409 
Stammel, Josef (1695-1765), 433 
Stams Abbey, Austria, 433 
Stanhope, James, 1st Earl Stanhope (1673-1721), 19, 82, 91, 93, 101 
Stanhope, Philip (1732-68), son of Lord Chesterfield, 66, 82-88 
passim, 590 
Stanhope, Philip Dormer, see Chesterfield, 4th Earl of 
Stanislas I Leszczynski, King of Poland (r. 1704—9, 1733-35), titular King of Lorraine and Bar (1737-66), 
271, 273-74, 308, 362; 
court of, 388, 389, 391; 


flees Lunéville, 276; 
his manifesto, 389 
Stanislas II Poniatowski, King of Poland (r. 1764-95), 677—78, 730, 733 
States-General (France), 352, 535, 601, 710 
steam engine, 49, 52, 517, 584, 585 
steel, 50, 261, 577, 647 
Steele, Sir Richard (1672-1729), 68, 79, 178, 183, 205, 217, 230 
Steenkerke, battle of (1692), 464 
Steindl, Matthias (fl. 1720), 433 
Stendhal (Marie Henri Beyle; 1783-1842), 679 
Sterne, Laurence (1713-68), 199, 202, 332, 541, 658, 696 
Stettin, 438 
Stevens, Jonna (fl. 1739), 593 
Stirling, Scotland, 92 
Stockholm, 563 
Stockport, Cheshire, England, 52 
Stoics, 347, 354-55, 621 
Stoke Poges, 181 
Stourbridge, Worcestershire, England, 55 
Stowe House, Buckinghamshire, 78, 215 
Strabo (63 B.C.?—A.D. 24?), Greek geographer, 616 
Strachey, John (1671-1743), 556 
Strada del Po, Anna Maria (fl. 1730), 234, 235 
Strafford, Sir Thomas Wentworth, 1st Earl of (1593-1641), 157 
Stralsund, siege of, 438 
Strasbourg, 274, 305, 326, 470 
Strasbourg, Archbishop of, 254 
stratigraphy, 556 
Strawberry Hill, 182, 214 
Struensee, Count Johann Friedrich von (1737-72), 496 
Stuart, Charles Edward (“Bonnie Prince Charlie”), the Young Pretender (1720-88), 99, 109-12, 157; 
invades Britain, 54, 82, 110-12, 221, 224-25; 
expelled from France, 267, 457; 
death, 112 
Stuart, James Francis Edward (“James III”), the Old Pretender (1688-1766), 91-93, 99, 109, 110 
Stuart, house of, 32, 45, 63, 90, 105, 109, 117; 
and the “king’s touch,” 494; 
restoration attempts, 91-93, 109-12 
Stuart, Mary, see Mary Stuart 
Sturm and Drang, 659 
Sturtevant, Simon (fl. 1612), 50 
Stuttgart, 398 
Styria, 431 
Suard, Jean Baptiste Antoine (1733-1817), 676 
Suetonius (Caius Suetonius Tranquillus; 70?-121?), Roman historian, 487 
Suite de l’apologie de M. l’abbé de Prades (Diderot), 639-40 
Suites de Piéces pour le Clavecin (Handel), 231, 241-42 
Sully, Duc de (b. 1670), 34, 41 
Sully, Maximilien de Béthune, Duc de (1560-1641), minister of Henry IV, 34 
Sully, Hétel de, Paris, 23 


Sully-sur-Loire, France, 34, 37 
Sulpicians, 270 
Sulzer, Johann Georg (1720-79), 523 
Summa theologica (Aquinas), 735 
sumptuary laws, 76, 293, 476 
sun spots, 545 
Supplément au Voyage de Bougainville (Diderot), 558, 662-64 
Supremacy, Oath of (England), 118, 127 
Surat, 503 
surgery, 587, 593, 598-600, 602 
Sur la Loi naturelle (Voltaire), 463 
Sur le Bonheur (Maupertuis), 466 
Sur l’Origine des Francs (Fréret), 500 
Susquehanna River, 530 
Sutton, Daniel and Robert (fl. 1760), English physicians, 595 
Svenska Argus, 499 
Swabia, 453 
Sweden, 59, 453, 495, 590; 
in Great Northern War, 438; 
Riksdag, 563 
Swedish Royal Academy, 498 
Swedish Royal Academy of Science, 525, 563 
Swift, Jonathan (1667-1745), 57, 79, 90, 99, 106, 162, 188, 233, 243; 
on Ireland, 103-6 
passim; and Pope, 168-71 
passim, 210; 
and Voltaire, 246, 248, 387, 759 
Swiss Confederation (cantons), 473-78, 496; 
Diet of, 475; 
Forest Cantons, 475, 476 
Swiss Guards, 473 
Switzerland, 342, 438, 471, 472-89, 494, 495, 596; 
Diet of, see under Swiss Confederation; mountains of, 477, 561 
symphony, development of, 226, 241, 409 
Syracuse, Sicily, 569 
Syria, 560 
Systema Naturae (Linnaeus), 562, 563 
Systeme de la nature (d’Holbach), 697, 699-714, 752, 756 
Systéme de la nature (Maupertuis), 578, 651 
System einer vollstandingen medizinischen Polizei (J. P. Frank), 591 
Systeme social, Le (d’Holbach), 707 


Tableau des saints, Le (d’ Holbach), 697 

Tacitus, Caius Comelius (c.55-c.120), Roman historian, 488 

Tahiti, 558, 559, 662-64, 665 

taille, 260 

Taine, Hippolyte (1828-93), 246, 359, 583 

Talbot, Charles (1685-1737), Baron Talbot of Hensol, Lord Chancellor, 179 
Talbot, Charles, pupil of Thomson, 179 

Talleyrand-Périgord, Charles Maurice de (1754-1838), 291, 307, 513 


Tamerlane (Timur the Lame; 1336?-1405), 233 

Tancréde (Voltaire), 670 

tapestries, 261, 305, 311, 312, 314, 315 

tariffs, protective (import duties), 49, 98, 279, 475 

Tarquinius Superbus, Lucius, legendary king of Rome (r. 534-510 B.c.), 361 

Tartini, Guiseppe (1692-1770), 660 

Tasso, Torquato (1544-95), 230, 374 

Tavernier, Jean Baptiste (1605-89), 341 

tax farmers, see farmers general 

Taylor, Brook (1685-1731), 508 

Taylor, “Chevalier” (fl. 1750), 593 

Taylor, Jeremy (1613-67), 130 

technological advances, 48, 50-52, 106, 107-8, 584-85, 647-48; 
in agriculture, 46-47 

telegraph, 518 

Telemann, Georg Philipp (1681-1767), 411, 415, 427 

Télémaque (Fénelon), 368 

telescopes, 537, 540-43 


passim 
Telliamed (Maillet), 553, 578 
Tempest, The (Shakespeare), 217 
Temple, the, Paris, 4, 22, 715 
Temple de Gnide, Le (Montesquieu), 344 
Temple de la gloire, Le (Voltaire-Rameau), 385 
Temple du goiit, Le (Voltaire), 365, 767 
Temple of Nature, The (E. Darwin), 580 
tenant farmers, see peasantry 
Tencin, Pierre Guérin, Cardinal de (1679-1758), 23, 254, 299, 300, 471 
Tencin, Claudine Alexandrine Guérin de (1681-1749), 22-23, 299-300; 
and d’Alembert, 23, 299, 515; 
in Bastille, 299-300; 
death of, 300; 
and Regent, 20, 23, 31; 
her salon, 280, 300, 301, 330, 515, 582 
Teniers, David, the Younger (1610-90), 25, 372, 668 
Tentamen novae Theoriae Musicae (Euler), 509 
Tercier, Jean Pierre (1704-67), 681 
Terra Australis, 559 
Terray, Abbé Joseph Marie (1715-78), 769 
Teseo (Handel), 230 
Tessé, Duchesse de, 782 
Tessin, Count Carl Gustav (1695-1770), 563 
Testament (Meslier), 611-17, 741 
Tetens, Johann Nicolaus, 583-84 
textile industry, 49-54 
passim, 261-62, 305, 475, 647; 
science and, 525, 584 
Thackeray, William Makepeace (1811-03): on English bishops, 177; 
on Fielding’s novels, 196, 199; 
on Hogarth, 218; 
on Humphrey Clinker, 203; 
on Pope, 177 
Thales of Miletus (fl. 600 B.c.), 518, 746 
Thamasch, Andra (1639-97), 433 
Thames River, 60, 62, 67, 79, 169, 242, 245 
Théatre de la Foire, Paris, 30 
Théatre des Italiens, Paris, 28, 325, 330 
Théatre des Petits Appartements, Versailles, 281 
Thédtre-Francaise, see Comédie-Frangaise 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, London, 240 
theism, 716-18, 738 
Theobald, Lewis (1688-1744), 125, 169, 171 
Theodicy (Leibniz), 172 
Theodosius II, Eastern Roman Emperor (r. 408-50), 4 
Theologia naturalis (Wolff), 401 
Théologie portative (d’ Holbach), 699 
Theoria Generationis (C. F. Wolff), 566-67 
Théorie analytique des probabilités (Laplace), 548 


Théorie de la figure de la terre (Clairaut), 544 
Théorie de la lune (Clairaut), 545 
Théorie de la terre (Buffon), 553-54 
Théorie du mouvement des comeétes (Clairaut), 545 
Theory of the Earth (J. Hutton), 557 
thermometers, 550, 577, 586, 593 
Thiele, Johann (1685-1752), 404 
Thieriot, Nicolas Claude (1696-1772), friend of Voltaire, 40, 361, 762; 
Voltaire correspondence with, 247, 366, 370, 374, 464, 472 
Third Estate (tiers état), 251, 258-66, 535 
Thirty Years’ War, 397, 402, 437 
Thomas a Kempis (1380-1471), 127, 130 
Thomists, 747 
Thompson, Benjamin, see Rumford, Count 
Thomson, James (1700-48), 78, 99, 178-80, 193, 224, 246; 
Diderot and, 625 
Thomson, Sir Joseph John (1856-1940), 520 
Thoresby Park, Nottinghamshire, 205 
Thornhill, Sir James (1675-1734), 70, 217 
Three Most Famous Impostors, The (anticlerical brochure), 611 
Thucydides (471?—400? B.c.), 487 
Thurgau, 474, 590 
Thuringia, 412, 556 
Tiberius, Emperor of Rome (r. 14-37), 486 
Tibet, 560 
Ticino, 474 
Tickell, Thomas (1685-1740), 168 
tides, theory of, 538-39, 548 
Tiepolo, Giovanni Battista (1696-1770), 314, 405 
tiers état, see Third Estate 
Tigris River, 485 
Tillemont, Sébastien Le Nain de (1637-98), 487 
Timoni, Emanuel (fl. 1714), 594 
Tindal, Matthew (1657-1733), 120, 121, 123, 247 
Tirol, 431, 433, 453 
Tissot, Simon André (1728-97), 600-601 
tithes, 47, 103, 105, 254, 257-58, 259 
Titian (1477-1576), 25, 372 
Titus, Emperor of Rome (r. 79-81), 686 
tobacco trade, 11, 55, 82, 98 
Tocqueville, Alexis Clérel de (1805-59), 252, 781 
Tod Jesu, Der (Graun), 412 
“Toilet, The” (Gay), 207 
Toland, John (1670-1722), 120, 247 
toleration, 754; 
in England, 117-18, 119, 247, 367-68, 369, 608; 
in France under Louis XV, 270, 732, 783-84; 
in France under Regent, 8, 17, 28, 33; 
Helvétius on, 685; 
d’Holbach on, 707; 


in Ireland, 105; 
Montesquieu on, 343, 356; 
in new morality, 778; 
Voltaire on, 367-68, 369, 718, 731-32 
toleration, edict of (France, 1787), 732 
Tolomeo, Re d’Egitto (Handel), 234 
Tom Jones (Fielding), 187-88, 192, 196-98, 216 
Tonga Islands, 559 
Torelli, Giuseppe (c.1650-1708), 242 
Tories, 90-91, 162, 202, 232; 
Bolingbroke’s influence on, 100-101; 
Hume and, 157, 158; 
and Jacobitism, 91, 92, 93, 101; 
and Septennial Act, 93; 
suspect Voltaire, 248; 
Walpole forced out by, 96, 99, 103, 114; 
war with Spain promoted by, 101-3 
Torné, Abbé, 782 
Torricelli, Evangelista (1608-47), 550 
torture, judicial, 353, 447, 647, 703 
Tott, Baron Francois de (1733-93), 648 
Toulouse, Louis Alexandre de Bourbon, Comte de (1678-1737), 22, 269 
Toulouse, Sophie de Noailles, Comtesse de (b. 1688), 22 
Toulouse, 254, 262, 308, 310, 670, 726-31, 732-33 
Toulouse, Academy of, 498 
Toulouse, Parlement of; and Calas case, 693, 727, 729-31, 737, 772; 
and Sirven case, 733; 
and Jesuits, 770; 
becomes tolerant, 783 
Tournefort, Joseph Pitton de (1656-1708), 563 
Tournehem, Charles Francois Lenormant de (d. 1751), 265, 280, 281 
Tournemine, Pére René Joseph de (1661-1739), 608 
Tours, 305 
Toussaint, F. V. (fl. 1748), 777 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, Pierre Dominique (1743-1803), 693 
Townshend, Charles (1674-1738), 2d Viscount Townshend of Raynham, 47, 216 
Tractatus theologico-politicus (Spinoza), 119, 610 
trade unions (workers’ combinations), 54, 155 
Tragedy of Tragedies, The, or The Life and Death of Tom Thumb the Great (Fielding), 193 
Traité de l’astronomie (Lalande), 545 
Traité de l’équilibre et du mouvement des fluides ( d’ Alembert), 515 
Traité de l’harmonie réduite a ses principes naturels (Rameau), 296 
Traité de métaphysique (Voltaire), 376, 715-16 
Traité de météorologie (Cotte), 551 
Traité des études (Rollin), 287 
Traité des sensations (Condillac), 582-83, 633 
Traité des vérités premiéres (Buffier), 758 
Traité d’insectologie (Bonnet), 578 
Traité élémentaire de chimie (Lavoisier), 534 
Traité médico-philosophique sur I’aliénation mentale (Pinel), 598 


Traité sur la tolérance (Voltaire), 648, 731-32 
Trajan, Emperor of Rome (r. 98-117), 347, 385, 445, 686 
transport, 49, 50, 54—55, 59, 584 
transubstantiation, 118 
Trapassi, Pietro, see Metastasio 
Travels of Scarmentado (Voltaire), 387 
Travels through France and Italy (Smollett), 203 
Treatise of Human Nature, A (Hume), 116, 142-47, 148, 156, 172 
Trembley, Abraham (1700-84), 576, 577, 620 
Trevelyan, George Macaulay (1876-1962), historian, 47 
Trévoux, 498 
trial by jury, 71, 267, 353, 368, 369 
Tribunal of the Seine, 658 
Triennial Acts (England, 1641, 1694), 93 
Trier, Archbishop of, 406 
Trier, archbishopric of, 397, 405, 406, 493 
Trigault, Nicolas (1577-1628), 503 
trigonometry, 510 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 121 
Triple Alliance (1717), 32, 93 
Tristram Shandy (Sterne), 658 
Trivia, or The Art of Walking the Streets of London (Gay), 63, 185 
Troglodytae, 342 
Tronchin, Frang¢ois, author and painter, 472* 
Tronchin, Jakob, councilor, 472* 
Tronchin, Jean Robert (1710-93), banker, 472 
Tronchin, Théodore (1709-81), physician, 472*, 596, 601-2, 675 
Troy, Jean Francois de (1679-1752), 311 
Tschirnhaus, Walter von (1651-1708), 404 
Tiibingen, University of, 477 
Tuileries, Jardins des, 295, 307, 308 
Tuileries, Palais des, 18, 273 
Tull, Jethro (1674-1741), 47 
Tulle, France, 34 
Tunbridge Wells, England, 80, 236, 241 
Turandot (Gozzi), 505 
Turcaret (Lesage), 23, 29 
Turgenev, Ivan Sergeevich (1818-83), 572, 583 
Turgot, Anne Robert Jacques, Baron de |’ Aulne (1727-81), 13, 159, 253, 283, 505, 516, 522, 532, 647; 
becomes chief minister, 761, 776; 
Diderot and, 666; 
and Encyclopédie, 640, 641, 642; 
his belief in enlightened despotism, 776; 
censors Fréron, 761; 
on Helvétius’ book, 689; 
penal code revised by, 736; 
his physiocrat views, 262, 640, 666; 
Priestley describes dinner of, 782; 
at the salons, 680, 681, 695, 781, 782; 
his views on education, 774, 775; 


his views on morality, 776 
Turin, 147, 212, 493, 510-11, 513 
Turin Academy of Science, 511 
Turkey, 59; 

and Austria, 74, 435, 436; 

European trade with, 264; 

in Hungary, 431; 

toleration in, 685; 

Voltaire on, 350, 779 
Turpin, Dick (1706-39), 70 
Tuscany, grand duchy of, 436, 590 
Twickenham, 169, 176, 209, 210 
Tyrawley, Lord, 88 
Tyson, Edward (1650-1708), 579 


Ukraine, 590 
Ulm, free city of, 397 
Ultramontanism, 766 
Unigenitus (papal bull), 257, 768 
Union, Act of (Britain, 1707), 91, 107 
Unitarians, 62, 118, 459, 480, 530, 738 
Unitarian Society, Philadelphia, 530 
Unitas Fratrum, see Moravian Brethren 
United Provinces (Dutch Republic, “Holland”), 38, 52, 76, 342, 357; 
and the arts, 214, 224; 
commerce and finance in, 48, 56, 67-68, 462, 557; 
population of, 59; 
accepts Pragmatic Sanction, 436; 
religion in, 495; 
in Triple Alliance, 32, 93; 
and War of Austrian Succession, 82, 277—78, 452, 455, 456; 
signs Pact of Warsaw (1745), 456 
United States, 225, 479, 526, 530, 691, 784; 
Congress, 360, 530; 
Constitution, 360 
Universal History (Smollett), 202 
Universalists, Philadelphia, 530 
universities, 19, 63, 107, 108, 400, 498, 507, 608, 786 
Unterwalden, 473, 474, 475 
Upper Austria, 453 
Uppsala, 550, 562 
Uppsala, Academy of, 498 
Uppsala, University of, 496, 524, 561, 563 
Uranus, 541-42, 545, 547 
Uri, 473, 474, 475 
Ursprung der musikalisch Bachischen Familie (J. S. Bach), 412 
Ussher, James (1581-1656), Anglican Archbishop of Armagh, 106 
Utah, 560 
utilitarianism, 139, 149, 529, 687-88, 691 
Utrecht, Treaty of (1713), 31, 67, 101, 231, 335 


“Utrecht Te Deum” (Handel), 231 


vaccination, 590, 596, 598; see also inoculation 
Valais, 474 
Valla, Lorenzo (c.1406-1457), Italian humanist, 347, 500 
Vallisnieri, Antonio (1661-1730), 553 
Vanbrugh, Sir John (1664-1726), 215 
Van der Cruissen textile mill, 262 
Vandeul, Marie Angélique Diderot, Mme. de (b. 1753), 626-27, 628, 659, 665, 676-77, 678 
Vandyck, Sir Anthony (1599-1641), 218, 222 
Vanini, Giulio Cesare Lucilio (1585-1619), Italian philosopher, 692 
Vanloo, Carle (1705-65), 266, 281, 282, 312, 314, 322; 
in England, 216-17 
Vanloo, Caroline, 312 
Vanloo, Jean Baptiste (1684-1745), 273, 312 
Vanloo, Michel (1707-71), 673 
Van Robais family, textile manufacturers, 261-62 
Vaud, 474, 475 
Vauvenargues, Luc de Clapiers, Marquis de (1715-47), 338-40, 384 
Vauxhall, 77-79 
Vauxhall Gardens, London, 62, 198, 237, 242-43; 
Rotunda, 214 
Vegetable Staticks (Hales), 567, 569 
Vélez de Guevara, Luis (1579-1644), 28 
Vendéme, Philippe de (1655-1727), 4-5 
Venel, Jean André (1740-91), 599 
Venice, republic of, 10, 215, 398, 503, 670; 
Lady Mary’s salon at, 212; 
Montesquieu on, 351, 358; 
opera in, 228, 229, 232-34 
passim, 410, 434 
Ventadour, Duchesse de, 272 
Venus (planet), 545; 
transit of (1769), 559 
Vernes, Jacques (fl. 1758), Swiss clergyman, 480 
Vernet, Claude Joseph (171489), 321 
Vernon, Edward, Admiral (1684-1757), 67, 103 
Vero amico, II (Goldoni), 670 
Verona, 54, 381 
Veronese (Caliari) Paolo (1528-88), 25, 372 
Versailles, forest of, 282 
Versailles, Museum of, 273, 311 
Versailles, Palace of, 16-18 
passim, 32, 406; 
its architecture and decorations, 24, 25, 306, 308, 309, 311; 
court of, 22, 253, 254, 268-69, 274-75, 277, 280-85, 384-86; 
gardens of, 77, 309; 
Salon d’Hercule, 25, 311; 
theatre at, 281; 
its windows opened, 601 


Vertot, Abbé René Aubert de (1655-1735), 500 
Vesalius, Andreas (1514-64), 633 
Vespasian (Titus Flavius Sabinus Vespasianus), Emperor of Rome (r. A.D. 69-79), 233 
Vesuvius, Mount, 501 
Vetenskapssocietet, Uppsala, 562 
Vevey, Vaud, 475 
Vicar of Wakefield (Goldsmith), 192 
Vicenza, Italy, 215 
Vico, Giovanni Battista (1668-1744), Italian philosopher, 347, 359*, 500 
Vicq-d’ Azyr, Félix (1748-94), 583, 587 
Vie de Mahomet, La (Boulainvilliers), 502 
Vie de Marianne (Marivaux), 189, 323, 330-31 
Vienna, 60, 431, 432, 451, 590; 
architecture and sculpture in, 432-34; 
opera in, 233, 410; 
public health and medicine in, 591, 594, 596, 597, 601; 
threatened with attack, 436, 453, 454, 455 
Vienna, Congress of (1815), 336 
Vienna, University of, 592, 593 
Vierzehnheiligen, 405 
Vigée-Lebrun, Marie Anne Elisabeth (1735-1842), 299 
Vigniére, Jeanne (fl. 1761), 728-30 
Villa Rotonda, Vicenza, 215 
Villars, Maréchal Duc Claude de (1653-1734), 12 
Villars, Duc Honoré Armand de (1702-70), 383, 730 
Villedeuil, Laurent de (fl. 1787), 534 
Villemain, Abel Francois (1790-1870), 575 
Villeroi, Francois de Neufville, Maréchal Duc de (1644-1730), 273, 294 
Villeroi, Jeanne Louise Constance, Duchesse de, 301 
Villette, Marie Claire Deschamps de Marcilly, Marquise de, later Viscountess Bolingbroke (d. 1750), 38, 
93, 99, 123, 246, 252 
Vincennes, 306 
Vincennes, Chateau de, 17, 630-32, 633, 634 
Vincent of Beauvais (c.1190-c.1264), 499 
Vinci, Leonardo (1690-1732), composer, 660 
Vindication of the English Constitution (Disraeli), 101 
vingtiéme, 260 
Vintimille, Pauline Félicité de Nesle, Marquise de (1712-41), 271-72, 274-75, 282, 307 
Virgil (70-19 B.c.), 38, 40, 374, 552 
Virginia, 73 
virtual velocities, principle of, 516 
Vistula River, 437 
vitalism, 619, 621, 651, 652-53 
Vitruvius Britannicus (Campbell), 215 
Vivaldi, Antonio (c.1675—1741), 414, 421 
Voix du sage et du peuple, Le (Voltaire), 255, 387-88 
Volland, Louise Henriette (“Sophie”; 1717-84), 652, 655, 656, 671, 675-76, 696 
Volta, Alessandro (1745-1827), 507, 523, 587 
Voltaire (Francois Marie Arouet; 1694-1778), 3-5, 33-41, 59, 245-48, 361-93, 461-71, 482-89, 715-54; 
his appearance, 34, 482; 


his character, 5, 373, 384; 

his denial strategy, 34; 

his health and expectation of death, 3, 39-40, 383, 388, 468, 472, 473, 739, 740; 

his financial and business dealings, 37-38, 248, 265, 361, 365, 383-84, 393, 462-63, 472; 

his manners, 302, 506; 

his regimen, 294, 383, 600; 

his style, 370, 573 

EARLY YEARS IN FRANCE (1694-1726): 3-5, 12, 33-41; 

childhood and education, 3-5, 287, 498; 

his skepticism, 3—5, 35, 38-39, 116, 287, 715; 

early loves, 5, 35-36, 38-39, 326; 

attends salons, 6, 23, 327; 

enjoys toleration under Regency, 17, 33; 

exiled from Paris, 34, 36, 37; 

J’ai-vus and Philippiques attributed to, 18, 34—35; 

in Bastille (1717-18), 17, 33, 35-36; 

adopts name Voltaire, 36; 

first play, Oedipe, produced, 27, 36-37; 

visits Bolingbroke at La Source, 38, 93, 16; 

writes Epitre a Uranie, 38-39; 

La Henriade published, 40; 

secures Desfontaines’ pardon, 289; 

Rohan-Chabot incident, 41; 

again in Bastille, released, 41, 246, 267; 

embarks for England, 41 

ENGLAND AND VOLTAIRE: 45, 112, 116, 124, 139, 192, 213, 245-48; 

his arrival (1726), 245; 

his call on Congreve, 164, 246; 

and Caroline of Ansbach, 95, 245, 248; 

Chesterfield and, 82, 86, 87, 88, 465, 784; 

and the English deists, 120, 247, 248, 609, 715; 

and Hume, 156-59 

passim, 784; 

his impressions of English life and institutions, 46, 55, 71, 89, 90, 116, 118, 119, 128-29, 183, 245, 
247-48, 446; 

and Pope, 169, 175, 177, 246, 376, 463; 

on Shakespeare, 165, 246; 

Smollett and, 202, 204, 784; 

and Young, 180, 246 

IN FRANCE AND THE NETHERLANDS (1729-50): his observations on French society and arts, 251, 254, 
257, 260, 264, 304, 309; 

on Fleury, 269-70; 

on Saxe and the battle of Fontenoy, 277-78; 

and La Tour, 321, 322; 

and the literary scene, 324, 325, 335, 345; 

and Montesquieu, 344, 347, 353, 356-59; 

back in Paris, 248, 280, 301, 302, 361-66, 372, 378-81 

passim; his rivals as playwright, 299, 330, 388; 

his theater campaigns, 325-26, 371; 

and the death of Adrienne Lecouvreur, 328-29, 361; 


issues History of Charles XII, 361-63, 365; 

his Zaire produced, 363-65; 

meets Mme. du Chatelet, 365-66; 

issues Letters on the English, 366—70; 

escapes arrest at Montjeu, 371; 

at Cirey, 7, 211, 371-78, 379, 382-83, 384, 464, 466, 715-16; 
writes Discours sur l’>homme and La Pucelle, 376-77; 

his Alzire a success, 377—78; 

begins correspondence with Prince Frederick, 378, 442-46, 718, 740; 
and publication of Le Mondain, 378; 

in Brussels and Holland (1736-37, 1739-40), 378, 379, 446; 

and Frederick’s accession, 447, 448; 

meets Frederick at Cleves, 379, 448-49; 

his three diplomatic missions to Germany (1740-43), 379, 381, 382, 449-50, 455; 
in Brussels (1741-42), 82, 379-80; 

his Mahomet and Mérope produced, 379-81; 

calls Frederick great, but protests conquests, 431, 458, 779; 
returns to Paris with Mme. du Chatelet (1744), 383, 391; 

his collaborations with Rameau, 297, 363, 384, 385; 

and Vauvenargues, 338, 340, 384; 

at Versailles, 384-86, 392; 

and the rise of Mme. de Pompadour, 279, 283, 384-85; 

as royal historiographer, 337, 384-85, 760; 

is admitted to Academy, 283, 385; 

writes contes, 385-87; 

at Sceaux, 386-88; 

his Voix du sage suppressed, 254, 387-88; 

to Café Procope in disguise, 294, 388; 

falls ill at Chalons, 383, 388; 

at Lunéville (1748, 1749), 388-93 

passim, 631; 

is supplanted by Saint-Lambert, 180, 389; 

and Mme. du Chatelet’s death, 390-91; 

his love letters to Mme. Denis, 391-93; 

accepts Frederick’s offer of a home, 393, 516, 633 

IN GERMANY (1750-53): 397, 400, 407, 461-70, 638-40, 715, 718-19, 740; 
episode with Hirsch, 462-63, 719; 

and Fréron, 463, 760; 

publishes Siécle de Louis XIV, 463-65; 

and La Mettrie, 465, 621-22; 

attacks Maupertuis, falls out with Frederick, 465-69, 719; 

is detained at Frankfurt, 469-70, 488 

IN ALSACE AND LORRAINE (1753-54): 470-71; 

at Senones, 471, 501 

IN SWITZERLAND (1755-58): 302, 471-73, 475, 482-89, 601, 635, 640-42, 716, 719-20, 742, 762; 
buys Les Délices, 472—73; 

and Haller, 477—78, 601; 

and the Geneva clergymen, 480-82, 489, 641; 

issues Essai sur les moeurs, 480, 483-89 

AT FERNEY (1758-78): 159, 497, 575, 715, 724-44, 750, 772, 784; 


moves to, 489, 720; 
produces Sémiramis at, 482; 
and the local clergy, 751-52, 767 
VOLTAIRE AND SCIENCE: 577, 584, 589, 590, 598; 
and Buffon, 572, 575; 
and inoculation, 596; 
and Maupertuis, 365, 371, 374, 449, 465-69, 515, 578, 719; 
on medicine and physicians, 600, 601; 
as Newton’s apostle in France, 246, 248, 369-70, 375, 378, 514, 544; 
his scientific studies, 7, 21, 246, 365, 375, 382, 464, 484, 508 
VOLTAIRE AND SOCIAL REFORM: his dream of enlightened despotism, 100, 246, 505, 665, 688, 776; 
and educational reform, 773-76; passim; 
and free enterprise, 666; 
on heredity and environment, 690; 
on war and patriotism, 779 
VOLTAIRE AND THE JESUITS: 287, 370, 375, 377, 385, 471; 
his affection for them, 4, 35, 759, 766-67, 772; 
his controversy with Berthier, 758—59; 
and the drive against them, 751, 767, 768; 
his warning on their suppression, 772 
VOLTAIRE AND THE WAR AGAINST CHRISTIANITY (1734 f.): 21, 486, 488, 497, 572, 693, 715-54, 767, 
res 
and the atheists, 611, 613, 617, 700, 710, 711-13, 717, 747-48, 752; 
his deism, 376, 577, 605, 607, 609, 613, 619, 711-12, 715-18, 738, 749; 
and the Calas, Sirven, and La Barre cases, 718, 726-36, 737, 751, 752, 761, 778, 783; 
his campaign against I’infame, 160, 248, 617, 730, 736-44, 752, 759, 785; 
and the clergy’s counterattack, 756-60 passim; 
and the Encyclopédie, 370, 486, 636, 639-44 
passim, 674, 697, 718-20, 740, 752; 
and Helvétius’ philosophy, 680-83 
passim, 688-92 passim; 
and the Lisbon earthquake, 370, 718, 720-24, 744; 
optimism satirized by, in Candide, 718, 723-26; 
his rapprochement with the Church, 750-53; 
on reason versus dogma, 744—50; 
on religion and morality, 376, 706, 716, 747-48, 776, 777; 
his triumph, 298, 764, 784-86 
VOLTAIRE, DIDEROT, AND ROUSSEAU: 345, 625, 648, 664, 674, 675, 689; 
Diderot and Voltaire compared as artists, 625, 650, 668, 672, 678; 
and Diderot’s drama of sentiment, 670, 671, 752; 
Diderot’s estimate of Voltaire, 752, 753; 
Voltaire on Diderot’s study of the blind, 620-30; 
Voltaire and Rousseau, 370, 378, 569, 664, 718, 723 
Volupté, La (La Mettrie), 621 
Voré-au-Perche, 680, 681, 692 
Voyage autour du monde (Bougainville), 662 
Voyages (Hakluyt), 503 
Voyer d’Argenson, see Argenson 
vulcanism, 557 


Wake, William (1657-1737), Archbishop of Canterbury (1716-37), 94 
Wales, 59, 107, 132, 133 
Wales, Prince of: in 1714—27, see George II; in 1727-51, see Frederick Louis; in 1751-60, see George ITI 
Wales, Princess of: in 1714—27, see Caroline of Ansbach; in 1736-72, see Augusta of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
Wallace Collection, 279 
Wallachia, 435 
Wallis, Samuel (1728-95), 558 
Walpole, Horace, 4th Earl of Orford (1717-97), letter writer, 209, 504, 784; 
on his father, 96, 103; 
and Gray, 180, 181, 183; 
on the house of Hanover, 94; 
Hogarth anecdote, 218; 
on Jenkins’ ear, 102*; 
and Lady Mary, 210, 212-13; 
on opera, 232, 240; 
attends and comments on Paris salons, 159, 695, 696, 780, 781; 
other observations and opinions, 61, 79, 97, 332, 359 
Walpole, Horatio, Baron Walpole of Wolterton (1678-1757), brother of Sir Robert, 103, 245 
Walpole, Margaret, Lady, sister-in-law of Horace Walpole, 212 
Walpole, Maria (Molly), Lady, nee Skerrett (d. 1738), 2d wife of Sir Robert, 212 
Walpole, Sir Robert, 1st Earl of Orford (1676-1745), statesman, 49, 95—99, 164, 214, 246; 
and Bolingbroke, 96, 99, 100, 101, 162; 
and Queen Caroline, 95, 96, 97; 
his character and manners, 66, 96-98; 
his corruption in office, 79, 90, 96, 97, 100, 114, 195; 
death of, 103; 
his enemies, 99, 100; 
his excise bill defeated, 82, 98; 
builds Houghton Hall, 97, 215, 216; 
and Irish coinage, 104—5; 
and Licensing Act, 183; 
mairies his mistress, 212; 
his peace policy, 94, 97-98, 101-2, 114, 215, 271, 457; 
and the press, 97, 162-63; 
and South Sea Company, 57-59 
passim, 96, 102; 
and Voltaire, 245, 248; 
war party forces his downfall, 102—3, 109, 113, 114, 457 
Walsh, John (fl. 1711), 230 
Walsingham, Petronilla Melusina, Countess of, later Countess of Chesterfield (c.1693-1778), 82 
Walther, Johann Gottfried (1684-1748), 414 
Wandsworth, 245 
Wanstead, Essex, England, 56, 539, 540 
Warburton, William (1698-1779), 117, 124-25, 127, 175, 721 
Ware, Isaac (d. 1766), 215 
War of Independence, American, see American Revolution 
Warsaw, Pact of (1745), 456 
Warton, Joseph (1722-1800), 172 
watchmaking, 475, 479 
Waterland, Daniel (1683-1740), 122 


Water Music (Handel), 242, 244 
Watson, William (1715-87), 520 
Watt, James (1736-1819), 517, 525, 528, 531 
Watteau, Antoine (1684-1721), 25-28, 317, 330, 372, 404; 
Diderot on, 668 
Wealth of Nations, The (Adam Smith), 690 
Webbe, Samuel (1740-1816), 224 
Wedgwood, Josiah (1730-95), 216, 528 
Wednesbury, England, 136 
Weimar, 409 414, 417 
Weissenstein, Schloss, 406 
Welfs (Guelphs), 89 
Welsch, Maximilian von (1671-1745), 406 
Werckmeister, Andreas (1645-1706), 419 
Werlds Beskribnung (Bergman), 560-61 
Werner, Abraham Gottlob (1749-1817), 556 
Wesley, Charles (1707-88), 116, 127, 129-33 
passim, 136 
Wesley, John (1703-91), 125, 128-37, 160, 192; 
in America, 74, 130-31; 
and Bohler, 131, 132, 403; 
founds Methodism, 116, 128, 129, 130; 
his political views, 135; 
his Puritan teachings, 129, 133-34, 135, 597, 721 
Wesley, Samuel (1662-1735), father of John Wesley, 129, 130 
Wesley, Samuel II (1690-1739), 129 
Wesley, Susanna Annesley, 129, 130 
West, Richard (d. 1742), 180, 181 
West Indies, 76, 538, 557, 561, 694, 768 
Westley, Bartholomew (d. 1670), 129 
Westley, John (1636-78), 129 
Westminster, borough of, 64, 72, 196 
Westminster, Treaty of (England-Prussia, 1756), 115, 285 
Westminster Abbey, 95, 176, 214, 215, 246, 329, 588; 
Handel honored in, 225, 244, 245 
Westminster Hall, 98 
Westminster School, 62 
Westphalia, 437, 695 
Whale, Robert (fl. 1725), 64 
Whately, Richard (1787-1863), 755 
Whigs, 31, 82, 90-91, 96, 117, 162; 
Bolingbroke and, 91, 99, 100-101; 
and George I, 91, 232; 
Hume and, 157, 158; 
critical of Pope, 167 
whiskey trade, 66 
Whistler, James Abbott McNeill (1834-1903), 223 
Whiston, William (1667-1752), 95, 120 
Whitefield, George (1714-70), 129, 132-33, 136, 204 
Whitehead, Alfred North (1861-1947), 512 


White’s Club, London, 66, 79-80, 220 
Whitman, Walt (1819-92), 431 
Whytt, Robert (1714-66), 588-89 
Wieland, Christoph Martin (1733-1813), 193, 401, 477 
Wilcke, Johan Carl (1732-96), 517, 522 
Wild, Jonathan (16822-1725), 70, 185, 195 
Wilhelm Augustus, Duke of Saxe-Weimar (d. 1728), 414 
Wilhelm Ernst, Duke of Saxe-Weimar (d. 1717), 414 
Wilhelmine, Margravine of Bayreuth (1709-58), 402, 405, 439-42 
passim, 460, 469, 470 
Wilhering Abbey, Austria, 433 
Wilkes, John (1727-97), 223 
Wilkinson, Mr. (fl. 1737), 131 
William I (the Silent) of Orange and Nassau (b.1533-d.1584), 381 
William II, King of England (r. 1689-1702), 99, 157, 214 
William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, see Cumberland, Duke of 
William of Brunswick, Prince, 459 
Willis, Bishop, 117 
Will’s Coffeehouse, London, 165 
Wilmington, Sir Spencer Compton, Earl of (1673?-1743), 96, 113, 178 
Winchester College, 62 
Winckelmann, Johann (1717-68), 399, 501 
“Windsor Forest” (Pope), 167 
Windsor Palace, 60 
Wissembourg, 273 
witchcraft: belief in, 134, 494; 
persecution for, 106, 108, 476, 694, 783 
Withering, William (1741-99), 593 
Witt, Jan de (1625-72), 601, 748 
Woffington, Peg (1714?-66), 183, 184 
Wohlau, principality of, 451 
Wolf, A., 507* 
Wolf, Friedrich August (1759-1824), philologist, 500 
Wolfenbiittel, 502 
Wolff, Caspar Friedrich (1733-94), biologist, 566-67, 576, 579 
Wolff, Christian von (1679-1754), 379, 401-2, 442, 443, 444, 448, 505-6, 551 
Wolstein, Dr. (fl. 1791), 593 
Wood, John (c.1705—1754), 80, 216 
Wood, John, Jr. (d. 1782), 80, 216 
Wood, Robert (fl. 1750), 215 
Wood, William (1671-1730), ironmaster, 104—5 
wool production, 46, 48, 104 
Woolston, Thomas (1669-1733), 120, 247, 495 
Worcester, Edward Somerset, 2d Marquis of (1601-67), 52 
Wordsworth, William (1770-1850), 169, 177, 180 
Wortley Montagu, Edward (1678-1761), husband of Lady Mary, 205-6, 208-13 passim 
Wren, Sir Christopher (1632-1723), 165, 171, 215-16 
Wiirttemberg, duchy of, 402, 566 
Wirzburg, bishopric of, 397, 405 
Wyatt, John (fl. 1738), 51 


Xavier, Saint Francis (1506-52), 753 

Xenophanes (6th cent, B.c.), Greek philosopher, 342 
Xenophon (434?-355 B.c.), Greek historian, 487 

Xerxés (Crébillon pére), 329 

Ximénés, Marquis Augustin Marie de (1726-1817), 393 


Yarmouth, Countess of, 117 

Young, Edward (1683-1765), 180, 246 
Young Pretender, see Stuart, Charles Edward 
Ypres, 276 

Yvon, Abbé Claude (1714—91), 644, 758 


Zachau, Friedrich Wilhelm (1663-1712), 227, 231 
Zadig (Voltaire), 386 
Zaire (Voltaire), 246, 363-65, 481 
Zeiller, Johann (fl. 1757), 406 
Zelter, Karl Friedrich (1758-1832), 430 
Zend-Avesta, 502-3 
Zeno (336-264 B.c.), Greek Stoic philosopher, 355, 616, 621 
Zeno, Apostiolo (1668-1750), 410, 434 
zoology, 563, 569-75, 584 
Zoroaster (6th cent, B.C.), 742, 746 
Zurich, 473—77 
passim, 680 
Zurich, Lake of, 474 
Zwettl Abbey, Austria, 433 
Zwinger Palace, Dresden, 399, 405, 406—7 
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TO OUR BELOVED DAUGHTER 


ETHEL BENVENUTA 
WHO, THROUGH ALL THESE VOLUMES, HAS BEEN 
OUR HELP AND OUR INSPIRATION 


Dear Reader: 


This is the concluding volume of that Story of Civilization to which we 
devoted ourselves in 1929, and which has been the daily chore and solace of our 
lives ever since. 

Our aim has been to write integral history: to discover and record the 
economic, political, spiritual, moral, and cultural activities of each civilization, 
in each age, as interrelated elements in one whole called life, and to humanize 
the narrative with studies of the protagonists in each act of the continuing drama. 
While recognizing the importance of government and statesmanship, we have 
given the political history of each period and state as the oft-told background, 
rather than the substance or essence of the tale; our chief interest was in the 
history of the mind. Hence in matters economic and political we have relied 
considerably upon secondary sources, while in religion, philosophy, science, 
literature, music, and art we have tried to go to the sources: to see each faith at 
work in its own habitat, to study the epochal philosophies in their major 
productions, to visit the art in its native site or later home, to enjoy the 
masterpieces of the world’s literature, often in their own language, and to hear 
the great musical compositions again and again, if only by plucking them out of 
the miraculous air. For these purposes we have traveled around the world twice, 
and through Europe unnumbered times from 1912 to 1966. The humane reader 
will understand that it would have been impossible, in our one lifetime, to go to 
the original sources in economics and politics as well, through the sixty centuries 
and twenty civilizations of history. We have had to accept limits, and 
acknowledge our limitations. 

We regret that we allowed our fascination with each canto of man’s epic to 
hold us too willingly, with the result that we find ourselves exhausted on 
reaching the French Revolution. We know that this event did not end history, but 
it ends us. Unquestionably our integral and inclusive method has led us to give 
to most of these volumes a burdensome length. If we had written shredded 
history—the account of one nation or period or subject—we might have spared 
the reader’s time and arms; but to visualize all phases in one narrative for several 
nations in a given period required space for the details needed to bring the events 
and the personalities to life. Each reader will feel that the book is too long, and 
that the treatment of his own nation or specialty is too brief. 

French and English readers may wish to confine their first perusal of this 


volume to Chapters I-VHI, XIHI-XV, and XX-XXXVIII, leaving the rest for 
another day, and readers in other tongues may choose their chapters likewise. 
We trust, however, that some heroes will go the course with us, seeking to vision 
Europe as a whole in those thirty-three eventful years from the Seven Years’ 
War to the French Revolution. 

We shall not sin at such length again; but if we manage to elude the Reaper 
for another year or two we hope to offer a summarizing essay on “The Lessons 
of History.” 

WILL AND ARIEL DURANT 


Los Angeles 
May 1, 1967 
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NOTES ON THE USE OF THIS BOOK 

1. Dates of birth and death are in the Index. 

2. Italics in excerpts are never ours unless so stated. 

3. We suggest the following rough equivalents, in terms of United States 
dollars of 1965, for the currencies mentioned in this book: carolin, $22.50 
ciguato, $6.25 
crown, $6.25 
doppio, $25.00 
ducat, $6.25 
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BOOK I 


PRELUDE 


CHAPTER I 
Rousseau Wanderer 


1712-56 


I. THE CONFESSIONS 


How did it come about that a man born poor, losing his mother at birth and 
soon deserted by his father, afflicted with a painful and humiliating disease, left 
to wander for twelve years among alien cities and conflicting faiths, repudiated 
by society and civilization, repudiating Voltaire, Diderot, the Encyclopédie, and 
the Age of Reason, driven from place to place as a dangerous rebel, suspected of 
crime and insanity, and seeing, in his last months, the apotheosis of his greatest 
enemy—how did it come about that this man, after his death, triumphed over 
Voltaire, revived religion, transformed education, elevated the morals of France, 
inspired the Romantic movement and the French Revolution, influenced the 
philosophy of Kant and Schopenhauer, the plays of Schiller, the novels of 
Goethe, the poems of Wordsworth, Byron, and Shelley, the socialism of Marx, 
the ethics of Tolstoi, and, altogether, had more effect upon posterity than any 
other writer or thinker of that eighteenth century in which writers were more 
influential than they had ever been before? Here, if anywhere, the problem faces 
us: what is the role of genius in history, of man versus the mass and the state? 
Europe was ready for a gospel that would exalt feeling above thought. It was 
tired of the restraints of customs, conventions, manners, and laws. It had heard 
enough of reason, argument, and philosophy; all this riot of unmoored minds 
seemed to have left the world devoid of meaning, the soul empty of imagination 
and hope; secretly men and women were longing to believe again. Paris was 
weary of Paris, of the turmoil and hurry, the confinement and mad competition 
of city life; now it idealized the slower pace of the countryside, where a simple 
routine might bring health to the body and peace to the mind, where one might 
see modest women again, where all the village would meet in weekly armistice 
at the parish church. And this proud “progress,” this vaunted “emancipation of 
the mind”—had they put anything in place of what they had destroyed? Had they 
given man a more intelligible or inspiring picture of the world and human 
destiny? Had they improved the lot of the poor, or brought consolation to 


bereavement or pain? Rousseau asked these questions, gave form and feeling to 
these doubts; and after his voice was stilled all Europe listened to him. While 
Voltaire was being idolized on the stage and at the Academy (1778), and while 
Rousseau, berated and despised, hid in the obscurity of a Paris room, the age of 
Rousseau began. 

In the decline of his life he composed the most famous of autobiographies, 
the Confessions. Sensitive to every criticism, suspecting Grimm, Diderot, and 
others of a conspiracy to blacken him in Paris salons and in the Mémoires of 
Mme. d’Epinay, he began in 1762, on the urging of a publisher, to write his own 
account of his history and character. All autobiography, of course, is vanity, but 
Rousseau, condemned by the Church, outlawed by three states, and deserted by 
his closest friends, had the right to defend himself, even at great length. When he 
read some passages of this defense to gatherings in Paris, his foes secured a 
government ban on further public readings of his manuscript. Discouraged, he 
left it at his death with a passionate plea to posterity: 


Here is the sole human portrait—painted exactly after nature in all truth—that now exists or that 
will probably ever exist. Whoever you are, whom my fate and confidence have made the arbiter of 
this record, I beg you, by my misfortunes and by your fellow feeling, and in the name of all 
mankind, not to destroy a work useful and unique, which can serve as a first piece of comparison for 
the study of man, ... and not to take from the honor of my memory the only sure monument of my 
character that has not been disfigured by my enemies. 1! 


His extreme sensitivity, subjectivity, and sentiment made the virtues and the 
faults of his book. “A feeling heart,” he said, “. . . was the foundation of all my 
misfortunes”; but it gave a warm intimacy to his style, a tenderness to his 
recollections, often a generosity to his judgments, that melt our antipathy as we 
read. Here everything abstract becomes personal and alive; every line is a 
feeling; this book is the fountainhead of the Mississippi of introspective self- 
revelations that watered the literature of the nineteenth century. Not that the 
Confessions had no forebears; but even St. Augustine could not match the 
fullness of this self-denudation, or its claim to truth. It begins with a burst of 
challenging eloquence: 


I am forming an enterprise which has had no example, and whose execution will have no imitator. 
I wish to show my fellow men a man in all the truth of nature; and this man shall be myself. 

Myself alone. I know my heart, and I am acquainted with men. I am not made like any one of 
those who exist. If I am not better, at least I am different. If nature has done well or ill in breaking 
the mold in which I was cast, this is something of which no one can judge except after having read 
me. 

Let the trumpet of the Last Judgment sound when it will, I shall come, this book in hand, to 
present myself before the Sovereign Judge. I shall say loudly: “This is how I have acted, how I have 


thought, what I have been. I have told the good and the bad with the same candor. I have concealed 
nothing of evil, added nothing of good. ... I have shown myself as I was: despicable and vile when I 
was so, good, generous, sublime, when I was these; and I have unveiled my inmost soul . . .3 


This claim to complete sincerity is repeated again and again. But Rousseau 
admits that his remembrance of things fifty years past is often fragmentary and 
unreliable. In general Part I has an air of candor that is disarming; Part II is 
disfigured by wearisome complaints of persecution and conspiracy. Whatever 
else the book is, it is one of the most revealing psychological studies known to 
us, the story of a sensitive and poetic spirit in painful conflict with a hard and 
prosaic century. In any case, “the Confessions, if it were not an autobiography, 
would be one of the great novels of the world.”4 ! 


Il. HOMELESS: 1712-31 


“T was born at Geneva in 1712, son of Isaac Rousseau and Suzanne Bernard, 
citizens.” This last word meant much, for only sixteen hundred of Geneva’s 
twenty thousand souls had the name and rights of citizen, and this was to enter 
into Jean-Jacques’ history. His family was of French origin, but had been settled 
in Geneva since 1529. His grandfather was a Calvinist minister; the grandson 
remained basically a Calvinist through all the wanderings of his faith. The father 
was a master watchmaker, imaginative and unstable, whose marriage (1704) 
brought him a dowry of sixteen thousand florins. After the birth of a son 
Francois he left his wife (1705) and traveled to Constantinople, where he 
remained for six years. Then he came back, for reasons unknown, and “I was the 
sad fruit of this return.”8 The mother died of puerperal fever within a week of 
Jean-Jacques’ birth. “I came into the world with so few signs of life that little 
hope was entertained of preserving me”; an aunt nursed and saved him, for 
which, he said, “I freely forgive you.” This aunt sang well, and may have given 
him his lasting taste for music. He was precocious and soon learned to read, and, 
since Isaac loved romances, father and son read together the romances left in the 
mother’s little library; Jean-Jacques was brought up on a mixture of French love 
stories, Plutarch’s Lives, and Calvinist morality, and the mixture unsteadied him. 
He described himself accurately enough as “at once haughty and tender, a 
character effeminate and yet invincible, which, fluctuating between weakness 
and courage, luxury and virtue, has ever set me in contradiction to myself.”9 

In 1722 the father quarreled with a Captain Gautier, gave him a bloody nose, 
was summoned by the local magistrate, fled from the city to escape 
imprisonment, and took up residence at Nyon, thirteen miles from Geneva. A 
few years later he married again. Fran¢ois and Jean-Jacques were taken over by 


their uncle Gabriel Bernard. Frangois was apprenticed to a watchmaker, ran 
away, and disappeared from history. Jean-Jacques and his cousin Abraham 
Bernard were sent to a boarding school operated by Pastor Lambercier at the 
neighboring village of Bossey. “Here we were to learn Latin, with all the 
insignificant trash that has obtained the name of education.”!9 The Calvinist 
catechism was a substantial part of the curriculum. 

He liked his teachers, especially the pastor’s sister, Mlle. Lambercier. She 
was thirty, Jean-Jacques was eleven, so he fell in love with her, after his own 
queer fashion. When she whipped him for some misbehavior he took delight in 
suffering at her hands; “a degree of sensuality mingled with the smart and 
shame, which left more desire, than fear, of a repetition.”!1 When he offended 
further, the pleasure he took in the chastisement became so obvious that she 
resolved never to whip him again. A masochistic element remained in his erotic 
make-up till the end. 


Thus I passed the age of puberty, with a constitution extremely ardent, without knowing or even 
wishing for any other gratification of the passions than what Miss Lambercier had innocently given 
me an idea of; and when I became a man that childish taste, instead of vanishing, only associated 
with the other. This folly, joined to a natural timidity, has always prevented me from being very 
enterprising with women, so that I have passed my days languishing in silence for those I most 
admired, without daring to disclose my wishes. . . . 

I have now made the first and most difficult step in the obscure and painful maze of my 
Confessions. We never feel so great a degree of repugnance in divulging what is really criminal, as 
what is merely ridiculous. 12 


It is possible that in later life Rousseau found an element of pleasure in feeling 
himself buffeted by the world, by his enemies, and by his friends. 

Next to Mlle. Lambercier’s chastisements he enjoyed the magnificent scenery 
that surrounded him. “The country was so charming ... that I conceived a 
passion for rural life which time has not been able to extinguish.”!3 Those two 
years at Bossey were probably the happiest that he ever experienced, despite his 
discovery of injustice in the world. Punished for an offense that he had not 
committed, he reacted with lasting resentment, and thereafter he “learned to 
dissemble, to rebel, to lie; all the vices common to our years began to corrupt our 
happy innocence.” !4 

He never advanced further in formal or classical education; perhaps his lack 
of balance, judgment, and self-control and his subordination of reason to feeling 
were in part due to the early end of his schooling. In 1724, aged twelve, he and 
his cousin were recalled to the Bernard household. He visited his father at Nyon, 
and there fell in love with a Mile. Vulson, who rejected him, and then with Mlle. 
Goton, who, “while she took the greatest liberties with me, would never permit 


any to be taken with her in return,”!5 After a year of vacillations he was 
apprenticed to an engraver in Geneva. He liked drawing, and learned to engrave 
watchcases, but his master beat him severely for some minor offenses, and 
“drove me to vices I naturally despised, such as falsehood, idleness, and theft.” 
The once happy boy turned into a morose and unsociable introvert. 

He consoled himself with intense reading of books borrowed from a nearby 
library, and with Sunday excursions into the countryside. On two occasions he 
dallied so long in the fields that he found the city gates closed when he tried to 
return; he spent the night in the open, reported for work half dazed, and received 
a special thrashing. On a third such occasion the memory of these beatings made 
him resolve not to return at all. Not yet sixteen (March 15, 1728), without 
money, and with nothing but the clothes on his back, he marched on to 
Confignon in Catholic Savoy, some six miles away. 

There he knocked at the door of the village priest, Pére Benoit de Pontverre. 
Perhaps he had been told that the old curé was so anxious to convert stray 
Genevans that he fed them well on the theory that a full stomach makes for an 
orthodox mind. He gave Jean-Jacques a good dinner, and bade him “go to 
Annecy, where you will find a good and charitable lady whom the bounty of the 
king enables to turn souls from those errors she has happily renounced.”!© This, 
Rousseau adds, was “Mme. de Warens, a new convert, to whom the priests 
contrived to send those wretches who were disposed to sell their faith; and with 
these she was in a manner constrained to share a pension of two thousand francs 
bestowed upon her by the King of Sardinia.” The homeless youth thought a part 
of that pension might be worth a Mass. Three days later, at Annecy, he presented 
himself to Mme. Francoise-Louise de La Tour, Baronne de Warens. 

She was twenty-nine, pretty, gracious, gentle, generous, charmingly dressed; 
“there could not be a more lovely face, a finer neck, or handsome arms more 
exquisitely formed”;!7 altogether she was the best argument for Catholicism that 
Rousseau had ever seen. Born in Vevey of good family, she had been married, 
quite young, to M. (later Baron) de Warens of Lausanne. After some years of 
painful incompatibility she left him, crossed the lake into Savoy, and won the 
protection of King Victor Amadeus, then at Evian. Domiciled at Annecy, she 
accepted conversion to Catholicism, with the conviction that if her religious 
ritual were correct God would pardon her an occasional amour; besides, she 
could not believe that the gentle Jesus would send men—surely not a beautiful 
woman—to everlasting hell.18 

Jean-Jacques would gladly have stayed with her, but she was occupied; she 
gave him money, and bade him go to Turin and receive instruction in the 
Hospice of the Holy Spirit. He was received there on April 12, 1728, and on 


April 21 he was baptized into the Roman Catholic faith. Writing thirty-four 
years later—eight years after his return to Protestantism—he described with 
horror his experience in the hospice, including an attempt upon his virtue by a 
Moorish fellow catechumen; he imagined that he had approached conversion 
with revulsion, shame, and long delays. But apparently he adjusted himself to 
the conditions that he found in the hospice, for he remained there, uncompelled, 
over two months after being received into the Church of Rome.!9 

He left the hospice in July, armed with twenty-six francs. After a few days of 
sightseeing he found work in a store to which he had been drawn by the good 
looks of the lady behind the counter. He fell in love with her at once; soon he 
knelt before her and offered her a lifetime of devotion. Mme. Basile smiled, but 
let him go no further than her hand; besides, her husband was expected at any 
minute. “My want of success with women,” says Rousseau, “has ever proceeded 
from my having loved them too well”;29 but it was his nature to find greater 
ecstasy in contemplation than in fulfillment. He relieved his tumescence by “that 
dangerous supplement which deceives nature, and saves young men of my 
temperament from many disorders, but at the expense of their health, their vigor, 
and sometimes their life.”2! This practice, made hectic by terrifying prohibitions, 
may have played a secret role in promoting his irritability, his romantic fancies, 
his discomfort in society, his love of solitude. Here the Confessions are frank 
beyond precedent: 


My thoughts were incessantly occupied with girls and women, but in a manner peculiar to myself. 
These ideas kept my senses in a perpetual and disagreeable activity. ... My agitation rose to the 
point where, unable to satisfy my desires, I inflamed them with the most extravagant maneuvers. I 
went about seeking dark alleys, hidden retreats, where I might expose myself at a distance to 
persons of the [other] sex in the state wherein I would have wished to be near them. That which they 
saw was not the obscene object—I did not dream of that; it was the ridiculous object [the buttocks]. 
The foolish pleasure which I had in displaying it before their eyes cannot be described. From this 
there was but a step to the desired treatment [whipping]; and I do not doubt that some resolute 
woman, in passing, would have given me the amusement, if I had had the audacity to continue. . . . 

One day I went to place myself at the back of a court in which was a well where the young 
women of the house often came to fetch water.... I offered to the girls ... a spectacle more laughable 
than seductive. The wisest among them pretended to see nothing; others began to laugh; others felt 
insulted, and raised an alarm. 


Alas, no girl offered to beat him; instead a guardsman came, with heavy sword 
and frightful mustache, followed by four or five old women armed with brooms. 
Rousseau saved himself by explaining that he was “a young stranger of high 
lineage, whose mind was deranged,” but whose means might enable him later to 
reward their forgiveness. The “terrible man was touched,” and let him go, much 
to the discontent of the old women.?2 


Meanwhile he had found employment as a liveried footman in the service of 
Mme. de Vercellis, a Turinese lady of some culture. There he committed a crime 
which weighed on his conscience through the rest of his life. He stole one of 
Madame’s colorful ribbons; when charged with the theft he pretended that 
another servant had given it to him. Marion, who was quite innocent of the theft, 
reproached him prophetically: “Ah, Rousseau, I thought you were of a good 
disposition. You render me very unhappy, but I would not be in your 
situation.”23 Both were dismissed. The Confessions adds: 


I do not know what became of the victim of my calumny, but there is little probability of her 
having been able to place herself agreeably after this, as she labored under an imputation cruel to her 
character in every respect. ... The painful remembrance of this transaction ... has remained heavy 
on my conscience to this day; and I can truly say that the desire to relieve myself in some measure 
from it has contributed greatly to the resolve to write my Confessions.24 


Those six months as a footman left a mark on his character; with all his 
consciousness of genius he never achieved self-respect. A young priest whom he 
met while serving Mme. de Vercellis encouraged him to believe that his faults 
could be overcome if he would sincerely seek to approach the ethics of Christ. 
Any religion, said “M. Gaime,” is good if it spreads Christian conduct; hence he 
suggested that Jean-Jacques would be happier if he returned to his native habitat 
and faith. These views of “one of the best men I ever knew” lingered in 
Rousseau’s memory, and inspired famous pages in Emile. A year later, in the 
Seminary of St.-Lazare, he met another priest, Abbé Gatier, a “very tender 
heart,” who missed advancement because he had conferred pregnancy upon a 
maiden in his parish. “This,” remarks Rousseau, “was a dreadful scandal in a 
diocese severely good, where the priests (being under good regulation) ought 
never to have children—except by married women.”25 From “these two worthy 
priests I formed the character of the Savoyard Vicar.” 

Early in the summer of 1729 Rousseau, now seventeen, felt again the call of 
the open road; moreover, he hoped that with Mme. de Warens he might find 
some employment less galling to his pride. Along with a jolly Genevan lad 
named Bacle, he marched from Turin to and through the Mont Cenis pass of the 
Alps to Chambéry and Annecy. His romantic pen colored the emotions with 
which he approached Mme. de Warens’ dwelling. “My legs trembled under me, 
my eyes were clouded with a mist, I neither saw, heard, nor recollected anyone, 
and was obliged frequently to stop that I might draw breath and recall my 
bewildered senses.”26 Doubtless he was uncertain of his reception. How could he 
explain to her all his vicissitudes since leaving her? “Her first glance banished 
all my fears. My heart leaped at the sound of her voice. I threw myself at her 


feet, and in transports of the most lively joy I pressed my lips upon her hand.”27 
She did not resent adoration. She found a room for him in her house; and when 
some eyebrows rose she said, “They may talk as they please, but since 
Providence has sent him back, I am determined not to abandon him.” 


Ill. MAMAN: 1729-40 


He was intensely attracted to her, like any youth in proximity with a femme de 
trente ans. He furtively kissed the bed on which she had slept, the chair she had 
sat on, “nay, the floor itself when I considered she had walked there”2® (here we 
suspect that romance got the better of history); and he was furiously jealous of 
all who competed with him for her time. She let him purr, and called him petit 
chat (little cat) and enfant; gradually he resigned himself to calling her Maman. 
She employed him to write letters, keep her accounts, gather herbs, and help in 
her alchemical experiments. She gave him books to read—The Spectator, 
Pufendorf, Saint-Evremond, Voltaire’s Henriade. She herself liked to browse in 
Bayle’s Dictionnaire historique et critique. She did not let her theology 
discommode her; and if she enjoyed the company of Father Gros, superior of the 
local seminary, it might be because he helped to lace her stays. “While he was 
thus employed she would run about the room, this way or that as occasion 
happened to call her. Drawn by the laces, M. le Supérieur followed grumbling, 
repeating at every moment, Tray, Madame, do stand still’; the whole forming a 
scene truly diverting.”29 

It was perhaps this jolly priest who suggested that though Jean-Jacques gave 
every sign of stupidity he might digest enough education to make him a village 
curé. Mme. de Warens, glad to find a career for him, agreed. So in the fall of 
1729 Rousseau entered the Seminary of St.-Lazare, and prepared for priesthood. 
By this time he had become accustomed to Catholicism, even fond of it;59 he 
loved its solemn ritual, its processions, music, and incense, its bells that seemed 
to proclaim, every day, that God was in his heaven, and that all was—or would 
be—right with the world; besides, no religion could be bad that charmed and 
forgave Mme. de Warens. But he had received so little formal education that he 
was first subjected to a concentrated course in the Latin language. He could not 
suffer its declensions, conjugations, and exceptions patiently; after five months 
of effort, his teachers sent him back to Mme. de Warens with the report that he 
was “a tolerably good lad,” but not fit for holy orders. 

She tried again. Having observed his flair for music, she introduced him to 
Nicoloz Le Maitre, organist at the Annecy cathedral. Jean-Jacques went to live 
with him through the winter of 1729-30, consoled by being only twenty paces 


from Maman. He sang in the choir and played the flute; he loved the Catholic 
hymns; he was well fed, and happy. All went well except that M. Le Maitre 
drank too much. One day the little choirmaster quarreled with his employers, 
gathered his music in a box, and left Annecy. Mme. de Warens bade Rousseau 
accompany him as far as Lyons. There Le Maitre, overcome with delirium 
tremens, fell senseless in the street. Frightened, Jean-Jacques called the passers- 
by to his aid. He gave them the address which the music master was seeking, and 
then fled back to Annecy and Maman. “The tenderness and truth of my 
attachment to her had uprooted from my heart every imaginable project, and all 
the follies of ambition. I conceived no happiness but in living near her, nor could 
I take a step without feeling that the distance between us was increased.”>! We 
must remember that he was still only eighteen years old. 

When he reached Annecy he found that Madame had left for Paris, and no 
one knew when she would return. He was desolate. Day after day he walked 
aimlessly into the countryside, comforting himself with the colors of spring and 
the pretty chatter of doubtless amorous birds. Above all he loved to rise early 
and watch the sun lifting itself triumphantly above the horizon. On one of these 
rambles he saw two damsels on horseback, urging their reluctant mounts to ford 
a stream. In a burst of heroism he caught one horse by the bridle and led it 
across, while the other followed. He was about to go on his way, but the girls 
insisted upon his accompanying them to a cottage where he might dry his shoes 
and stockings. At their invitation he leaped up behind Mlle. G. “When it became 
necessary to clasp her in order to hold myself on, my heart beat so violently that 
she perceived it”;32 at that moment he began to outgrow his infatuation for Mme. 
de Warens. The three youngsters spent the day picnicking together; Rousseau 
progressed to kissing one girl’s hand; then they left him. He returned to Annecy 
exalted, and hardly minded that Maman was not there. He tried to find those 
mademoiselles again, but failed. 

Soon he was on the road once more, this time accompanying Mme. de 
Warens’ maid to Fribourg. Passing through Geneva “I found myself so affected 
that I could scarcely proceed, ... the image of [republican] liberty so elevated my 
soul.”33 From Fribourg he walked to Lausanne. Of all writers known to history 
he was the most devoted walker. From Geneva to Turin to Annecy to Lausanne 
to Neuchatel to Bern to Chambéry to Lyons he knew the road and drank in 
gratefully the sights, odors, and sounds. 


I love to walk at my ease, and stop at leisure; a strolling life is necessary for me. Traveling on 
foot, in a fine country, with fine weather, and having an agreeable object to terminate my journey, is 
the manner of living most suited to my taste.34 


Uncomfortable in the society of educated men, shy and wordless before beautiful 
women, he was happy when alone with woods and fields, water and sky. He 
made Nature his confidante, and in silent speech told her his loves and dreams. 
He imagined that the moods of Nature entered at times into a mystic accord with 
his own. Though he was not the first to make men feel the loveliness of Nature, 
he was her most fervent and effective apostle; half the nature poetry since 
Rousseau is part of his lineage. Haller had felt and described the majesty of the 
Alps, but Rousseau made the slopes of Switzerland along the northern shore of 
the Lake of Geneva his special realm, and he sent down through the centuries the 
fragrance of their terraced vines. When he came to choose a site for the home of 
his Julie and Wolmar he placed them here, at Clarens between Vevey and 
Montreux, in a terrestrial paradise mingling mountains, verdure, water, sun, and 
snow. 

Unsuccessful in Lausanne, Rousseau moved to Neuchatel: “Here, ... by 
teaching music, I insensibly gained some knowledge of it.”35 At nearby Boudry 
he met a Greek prelate who was soliciting funds for restoring the Holy Sepulcher 
in Jerusalem; Rousseau joined him as interpreter, but at Soleure he left him and 
walked out of Switzerland into France. On this walk he entered a cottage and 
asked might he buy some dinner; the peasant offered him barley bread and milk, 
saying this was all he had; but when he saw that Jean-Jacques was not a tax 
collector he opened a trapdoor, descended, and came up with wheat bread, ham, 
eggs, and wine. Rousseau offered to pay; the peasant refused, and explained that 
he had to hide his better food lest he suffer additional taxation. “What he said to 
me ... made an impression on my mind that can never be effaced, sowing seeds 
of that inextinguishable hatred which has since grown up in my heart against the 
vexations these unhappy people bear, and against their oppressors.”36 

At Lyons he spent homeless days, sleeping on park benches or the ground. 
For a time he was engaged to copy music. Then, hearing that Mme. de Warens 
was living at Chambéry (fifty-four miles to the east), he set out to rejoin her. She 
found work for him as secretary to the local intendant (1732-34). Meanwhile he 
lived under her roof, his happiness only moderately lessened by the discovery 
that her business manager, Claude Anet, was also her lover. That his own 
passion had subsided appears from a unique passage in the Confessions: 


I could not learn, without pain, that she lived in greater intimacy with another than with myself. 
... Nevertheless, instead of feeling any aversion to the person who had this advantage over me, I 
found the attachment I felt for her actually extended to him. I desired her happiness above all things, 
and since he was concerned in her plan of felicity, I was content he should be happy likewise. 
Meantime he entered perfectly into the views of his mistress; he conceived a sincere friendship for 
me; and thus ... we lived in a union which rendered us mutually happy, and which death alone could 


dissolve. One proof of the excellence of this amiable woman’s character is that all who loved her 
loved each other, even jealousy and rivalry submitting to the more powerful sentiment with which 
she inspired them; and I never saw any of those who surrounded her entertain the least ill will 
among themselves. Let the reader pause a moment in this encomium, and if he can recollect any 
other woman who deserves it, let him attach himself to her if he would obtain happiness.37 


The next step in this polygonal romance was just as contrary to all the rules of 
adultery. When she perceived that a neighbor, Mme. de Menthon, aspired to be 
the first to teach Jean-Jacques the art of love, Mme. de Warens, refusing to 
surrender this distinction, or desiring to keep the youth from less tender arms, 
offered herself to him as mistress, without prejudice to her similar services for 
Anet. Jean-Jacques took eight days to think it over; long acquaintance with her 
had made him filial rather than sensual in his thoughts of her; “I loved her too 
much to desire her.”58 He was already suffering from the ailments that were to 
pursue him to the end—inflammation of the bladder and stricture of the urethra. 
Finally, with all due modesty, he agreed to her proposal. 


The day, more dreaded than hoped for, at length arrived. ... My heart confirmed my engagements 
without desiring the prize. I obtained it nevertheless. I saw myself for the first time in the arms of a 
woman, and a woman whom | adored. Was I happy? No. I tasted pleasure, but I know not what 
invincible sadness poisoned the charm. I felt as if I had committed incest. Two or three times, while 
pressing her with transport in my arms, I deluged her bosom with my tears. As for her, she was 
neither sad nor gay; she was caressingly tranquil. Since she was hardly at all sensual, and had not at 
all sought pleasure, she had in this no ecstasy, and she never felt remorse.39 


Recalling this epochal event, Rousseau ascribed Madame’s maneuvers to the 
poison of philosophy. 


I repeat, all her failings were the result of her error, never of her passions. She was well born, her 
heart was pure, her manners noble, her desires regular and virtuous, her taste delicate; she seemed 
formed for that elegant purity of manners which she ever loved but never practiced, because, instead 
of listening to the dictates of her heart, she followed those of her reason, which led her astray. ... 
Unhappily, she piqued herself on philosophy, and the morality which she drew from it spoiled that 
which her heart proposed.40 


Anet died in 1734. Rousseau left his post with the intendant and took over the 
management of Madame’s business affairs. He found them perilously confused, 
near bankruptcy. He brought in some income by teaching music; in 1737 he 
received three thousand francs falling due from his mother’s legacy; he spent 
part of this on books, and gave the rest to Mme. de Warens. He fell ill, and 
Maman nursed him tenderly. As her dwelling had no garden, she rented (1736) a 
suburban cottage, Les Charmettes. There “my life passed in the most absolute 
serenity.” Though he “never loved to pray in a chamber,” the outdoors stirred 


him to thank God for the beauty of nature, and for Mme. de Warens, and to ask 
the divine blessing on their union. He was at this time firmly attached to the 
Catholic theology, with a somber Jansenist tinge. “The dread of hell frequently 
tormented me.”4! 

Bothered by “the vapors”—a then fashionable form of hypochondria—and 
thinking that he had a polypus near his heart, he traveled by stagecoach to 
Montpellier. En route he eased his melancholy by allegedly consummating a 
liaison with Mme. de Larnage (1738), mother of a fifteen-year-old girl. 
Returning to Chambéry, he found that Mme. de Warens was trying a similar 
cure, having taken as her new lover a young wigmaker named Jean Wintzenried. 
Rousseau protested; she called him childish, and assured him that there was 
room in her love for two Jeans. He refused to “thus degrade her,” and proposed 
to resume his status quo ante as son. She professed consent, but her resentment 
at being so readily surrendered cooled her affection for him. He retired to Les 
Charmettes and took to philosophy. 

Now for the first time (c. 1738) he became conscious of the Enlightenment 
breezes that were blowing from Paris and Cirey. He read some works of 
Newton, Leibniz, and Pope, and browsed in the maze of Bayle’s Dictionnaire. 
He took up Latin again, made more progress by himself than formerly with 
teachers, and managed to read bits of Virgil, Horace, and Tacitus, and a Latin 
translation of Plato’s Dialogues. Montaigne, La Bruyeére, Pascal, Fénelon, 
Prévost, and Voltaire came to him as a dizzy revelation. “Nothing that Voltaire 
wrote escaped us”; indeed, it was Voltaire’s books that “inspired me with a 
desire to write elegantly, and caused me to endeavor to imitate the colorings of 
that author, with whom I was so enchanted.”42 Insensibly the old theology that 
had been the frame of his thoughts lost its form and rigor; and he found himself 
entertaining without horror a hundred heresies that would have seemed 
scandalous to his youth. An almost passionate pantheism replaced the God of the 
Bible. There was a God, yes, and life would be meaningless and unbearable 
without him; but he was not the external, vengeful deity conceived by cruel and 
fearful men, he was the soul of Nature, and Nature was fundamentally beautiful, 
and human nature was basically good. On this and Pascal Rousseau would build 
his philosophy. 

In 1740 Mme. de Warens found a post for him as tutor to the children of M. 
Bonnot de Mably, grand provost of Lyons. He parted from her with no reproach 
on either side; she prepared his wardrobe for the trip, and wove some garments 
for it with her own once entrancing hands. 


IV. LYONS, VENICE, PARIS: 1740-49 


The Mably family was a new intellectual stimulus for Rousseau. The provost 
was the eldest of three distinguished brothers; one was the almost communist 
Gabriel Bonnot de Mably; another was the almost materialist Abbé Etienne 
Bonnot de Condillac; and Rousseau met all three. Of course he fell in love with 
Mme. de Mably, but she was gracious enough to take no notice of it, and Jean- 
Jacques had to mind his business of educating her two sons. He drew up for M. 
de Mably a statement of his pedagogical ideas; in part these accorded with the 
libertarian principles that were to receive their classical romantic exposition in 
Emile twenty-two years later; in part they contradicted his later rejection of 
“civilization,” for they recognized the value of the arts and sciences in the 
development of mankind. Meeting frequently men like Professor Bordes of the 
Lyons Academy (who was a friend of Voltaire), he imbibed more of the 
Enlightenment, and learned to laugh at popular ignorance and superstition. But 
he remained ever adolescent. Peeping into the public baths one day, he saw a 
young woman quite unencumbered; his heart stopped beating. Back in the stealth 
of his room he addressed to her a bold but anonymous note: 


I hardly dare confess to you, Mademoiselle, the circumstances to which I owe the happiness of 
having seen you, and the torment of loving you.... It is less that figure, light and svelte, which loses 
nothing by nudity; it is less that elegant form, those graceful contours; ... it is not so much the 
freshness of lilies spread with such profusion over your person—but that soft blush ... which I saw 
covering your brow when I offered myself to your sight after having unmasked you too 
mischievously by singing a couplet.43 


He was now old enough to fall in love with young women. Almost any 
presentable girl set him longing and dreaming, but especially Suzanne Serre. 
“Once—alas, only once in my life!—my mouth touched hers. O memory! shall I 
lose you in the grave?” He began to think of marriage, but he confessed, “I have 
nothing but my heart to offer.”44 As this was not legal tender Suzanne accepted 
another hand, and Rousseau retired to his dreams. 

He had not been made to be either a successful lover or a good teacher. 


I had almost as much knowledge as was necessary for a tutor, ... and the natural gentleness of my 
disposition seemed calculated for the employment, if hastiness had not mingled with it. When things 
went favorably, and I saw the pains, which I did not spare, succeed, I was an angel; but when they 
went contrary I was a devil. If my pupils did not understand me I was hasty; when they showed any 
symptoms of an untoward disposition I was so provoked that I could have killed them.... I 
determined to quit my pupils, being convinced that I should never succeed in educating them 
properly. M. de Mably saw this as clearly as myself, though I am inclined to think he would never 
have dismissed me had I not spared him the trouble.45 


So, sadly resigning or gently dismissed, he took the diligence back to 
Chambéry, seeking again the solace of Maman’s arms. She received him kindly, 
and gave him a place at her table with her paramour; but he was not happy in the 
situation. He buried himself in books and music, and contrived a system of 
musical notation that used figures instead of notes. When he resolved to go to 
Paris and submit his invention to the Academy of Sciences everybody applauded 
his resolution. In July, 1742, he returned to Lyons to seek letters of introduction 
to notables in the capital. The Mablys gave him letters to Fontenelle and the 
Comte de Caylus, and Bordes introduced him to the Duc de Richelieu. From 
Lyons he took the public coach to Paris, dreaming of greatness. 

France was at this time engaged in the War of the Austrian Succession (1740- 
48); but as the conflict was fought on foreign soil, Paris went on with its life of 
gilded gaiety, intellectual agitation, theaters mouthing Racine, salons sparkling 
with heresy and wit, bishops reading Voltaire, beggars competing with 
prostitutes, hawkers crying their wares, artisans sweating for bread. Into this 
maelstrom came Jean-Jacques Rousseau, aged thirty, in August, 1742, with 
fifteen livres in his purse. He took a room in the Hotel St.-Quentin, Rue des 
Cordeliers, near the Sorbonne—“a vile street, a miserable hotel, a wretched 
apartment.”46 On August 22 he presented to the Academy his Projet concernant 
de nouveaux signes pour la notation musicale. The savants rejected his project 
with handsome compliments. Rameau explained: “Your signs are very good, ... 
but they are objectionable on account of their requiring an operation of the mind, 
which cannot always accompany the rapidity of execution. The position of our 
notes is described to the eye without the concurrence of this operation.” 
Rousseau confessed the objection to be insurmountable.47 

Meanwhile his letters of introduction had given him access to Fontenelle, 
who, now eighty-five, was too cautious of his energy to take him seriously; and 
to Marivaux, who, though busy with success as both novelist and dramatist, read 
Rousseau’s manuscript comedy Narcisse, and suggested improvements. The 
newcomer met Diderot, who, one year younger than Jean-Jacques, had as yet 
published nothing of importance. 


He was fond of music, and knew it theoretically; ... and he communicated to me some of his 
literary projects. This soon formed between us a more intimate connection, which lasted fifteen 
years, and which probably would still exist were not I, unfortunately, ... of the same profession as 
himself.48 


With Diderot he went to the theater, or played chess; in that game Rousseau met 
Philidor and other experts, and “had no doubt but in the end I should become 
superior to them all.”49 He found entrance to the home and salon of Mme. Dupin, 


daughter of the banker Samuel Bernard, and struck up a friendship with her 
stepson, Claude Dupin de Francueil. Meanwhile he could see the bottom of his 
purse. 

He began to look about him for some occupation that would supplement his 
friends in feeding him. Through the influence of Mme. de Besenval he was 
offered the post of secretary to the French embassy in Venice. After a long 
journey made hazardous by the war, he reached Venice in the spring of 1743, 
and reported to the ambassador, the Comte de Montaigu. This count, Rousseau 
assures us, was almost illiterate; the secretary had to decipher as well as to 
compose documents; he presented the messages of the French government to the 
Venetian Senate in his own person—not having forgotten the Italian he had 
learned in Turin. He was proud of his new status, and complained that a 
merchant vessel which he visited gave him no cannonade in salute, though 
“people of less consequence received it.”5° Master and man quarreled as to who 
should pocket the fees paid for the secretary’s issuance of passports to France. 
With his share Rousseau prospered, ate unusually well, attended theater and 
opera, and fell in love with Italian music and girls. 

One day, “not to appear too great a blockhead among my associates,” he 
visited a prostitute, La Padoana. He asked her to sing; she did; he gave her a 
ducat, and turned to leave; she refused to take the coin without having earned it. 
He satisfied her, and returned to his lodgings “so fully persuaded that I should 
feel the consequences of this step that the first thing I did was to send for the 
King’s surgeon to ask him for medicine”; but the doctor “persuaded me that I 
was formed in such a manner as not to be readily infected.”>! Some time later 
his friends gave him a party, at which the pretty harlot Zulietta was to be the 
prize. She invited him to her room, and disrobed. “Suddenly, instead of being 
devoured by flame, I felt a deadly chill run through my veins, and sick at heart, I 
sat down and wept like a child.” He later explained his incapacity on the ground 
that one of the woman’s breasts was deformed. Zulietta turned upon him in scorn 
and bade him “leave women alone, and study mathematics.”52 

M. de Montaigu, his own salary being in arrears, withheld Rousseau’s. They 
quarreled again; the secretary was dismissed (August 4, 1744). Rousseau 
complained to his friends in Paris; an inquiry was sent to the ambassador; he 
replied: “I must inform you how greatly we have been deceived by the Sire 
Rousseau. His temper and his insolence, caused by the high opinion he has of 
himself, and by his madness, are the things that hold him in the state in which we 
found him. I drove him out like a bad valet.”°3 Jean-Jacques returned to Paris 
(October 11), and presented his side of the matter to officials in the government; 
they offered him no redress, He appealed to Mme de Besenval, she refused to 


receive him. He sent her a passionate letter in which we can feel the heat of the 
distant Revolution: 


I was wrong, Madame; I thought you just, and you are only noble [titled]. I should have 
remembered that. I should have perceived that it was improper for me, a foreigner and plebeian, to 
complain against a gentleman. If my destiny should ever again put me in the grip of an ambassador 
of the same stuff, I shall suffer without complaint. If he is wanting in dignity, without elevation of 
soul, it is because nobility dispenses with all that; if he is associated with all that is vile in one of the 
most immoral of cities, it is because his ancestors have created enough honor for him; if he consorts 
with knaves, if he is one himself, if he deprives a servitor of wages, ah, then, Madame, I shall think 
only how fortunate it is not to be the son of one’s own deeds! Those ancestors—who were they? 
Persons of no repute, without fortune, my equals; they had talent of some kind, they made a name 
for themselves; but nature, which sows the seed of good and evil, has given them a pitiful 
posterity.54 


And in the Confessions Rousseau added: 


The justice and futility of my complaints left in my mind seeds of indignation against our foolish 
social institutions, by which the welfare of the public and real justice are always sacrificed to I know 
not what appearance of order, which does nothing more than add the sanction of public authority to 
the oppression of the weak and the iniquity of the powerful.55 


Montaigu, returning to Paris, sent Rousseau “some money to settle my 
account.... I received what was offered me, paid all my debts, and remained as 
before, with not a franc in my pocket.” Re-established at the Hotel St.-Quentin, 
he supported himself by copying music. When the current Duc d’Orléans, 
hearing of his poverty, gave him music to copy and fifty louis, Rousseau kept 
five and returned the rest as overpayment.°® 

He eared too little to support a wife, but he thought that with stoic economy 
he could afford a mistress. Among those who ate at his table in the Hotel St.- 
Quentin were the landlady, some impecunious abbés, and a young woman who 
served the hotel as laundress or seamstress. Thérése Levasseur was as timid as 
Jean-Jacques, and as conscious—though not so proud—of poverty. When the 
abbés teased her he defended her; she came to look upon him as her protector; 
soon they were in each other’s arms (1746). “I began by declaring to her that I 
would never either abandon or marry her.”>7 She confessed that she was not a 
virgin, but assured him that she had sinned only once, and long ago. He forgave 
her magnanimously, assuring her that a virgin twenty years old was a rarity in 
Paris in any case. 

She was a simple creature, devoid of all charm, free of all coquetry. She could 
not talk philosophy or politics like a salonniére, but she could cook, keep house, 
and put up patiently with his strange moods and ways. Usually he spoke of her 


as his “housekeeper,” and she spoke of him as “my man.” He rarely took her 
with him on visits to his friends, for she remained permanently adolescent 
mentally, as he remained permanently adolescent morally. 


I at first tried to improve her mind, but in this my pains were useless. Her mind is as nature 
formed it; it was not susceptible of cultivation. I do not blush in acknowledging she never knew how 
to read well, although she writes tolerably. ... She could never enumerate the twelve months of the 
year in order, or distinguish one numeral from another, notwithstanding all the trouble I took 
endeavoring to teach her. She neither knows how to count money, nor to reckon the price of 
anything. The word which, when she speaks, comes to her mind is frequently the opposite of that 
which she means to use. I formerly made a dictionary of her phrases to amuse M. de Luxembourg, 
and her qui pro quos often became celebrated among those with whom I was most intimate.5® 


When she became pregnant he “was thrown into the greatest embarrassment”; 
what could he do with children? Some friends assured him it was quite 
customary to send unwanted offspring to a foundling asylum. When the infant 
came this was done, over Thérése’s protests but with the cooperation of her 
mother (1747). In the next eight years four other children came, and were 
disposed of in the same way. Some skeptics have suggested that Rousseau never 
had any children, and that he invented this story to hide his impotence, but his 
many apologies for this shirking of responsibility make this theory improbable. 
He privately confessed his behavior in this matter to Diderot, Grimm, and Mme. 
d’Epinay;59 he implicitly acknowledged it in Emile; he raged against Voltaire for 
making it public; in the Confessions he admitted it explicitly, and expressed 
remorse. He was not made for family life, being a skinless mass of nerves, and a 
wanderer in body and soul. He missed the sobering care of children, and never 
quite became a man. 

He had the good fortune, about this time, to find lucrative employment. He 
served as secretary to Mme. Dupin, then to her nephew; and when Dupin de 
Francueil became receiver-general Rousseau was promoted to cashier at a 
thousand francs a year. He adopted the gold braid, white stockings, wig, and 
sword by which men of letters, to get entrance to aristocratic homes, imitated 
aristocratic dress;®° we can imagine the discomfort of his divided personality. He 
was received in several salons, and made new friends: Raynal, Marmontel, 
Duelos, Mme. d’Epinay, and, most intimately and fatally, Fried-rich Melchior 
Grimm. He attended the exciting dinners at the home of Baron d’Holbach, where 
Diderot slew gods with what his enemies called the jawbone of an ass. In that 
den of infidels most of Jean-Jacques’ Catholicism melted away. 

Meanwhile he wrote music. In 1743 he had begun a combination of opera and 
ballet which he called Les Muses galantes, celebrating the loves of Anacreon, 
Ovid, and Tasso; this was produced in 1745, with some éclat, at the home of the 


tax collector La Popeliniére. Rameau shrugged it off as a pasticcio of 
plagiarisms from Italian composers, but the Duc de Richelieu liked it, and 
commissioned Rousseau to revise an opera-ballet, Les Festes de Ramire, 
tentatively prepared by Rameau and Voltaire. On December 11, 1745, Rousseau 
wrote his first letter to the literary monarch of France: 


For fifteen years I have been working to render myself worthy of your regard, and of the kindness 
with which you favor young Muses in whom you discover talent. But, through having written the 
music for an opera, I find myself metamorphosed into a musician. Whatever success my feeble 
efforts may have, they will be glorious enough for me if they win me the honor of being known to 
you, and of having shown the admiration and profound respect with which I have the honor of 
being, sir, your humble and most obedient servitor.°! 


Voltaire replied: “Sir, you unite in yourself two talents which have always been 
found separate till now. Here are two good reasons why I should esteem and like 


you. 
With such love letters began their famous enmity. 


V. IS CIVILIZATION A DISEASE? 


In 1749 Diderot was imprisoned at Vincennes for some offensive passages in 
his Letters on the Blind. Rousseau wrote to Mme. de Pompadour pleading for his 
friend’s release, or permission to share his imprisonment. Several times during 
that summer he made the round trip of ten miles between Paris and Vincennes to 
visit Diderot. On one such journey he took an issue of the Mercure de France to 
read as he walked. So he came upon the announcement of a prize offered by the 
Academy of Dijon for the best essay on the question: “Has the restoration of the 
sciences and the arts contributed to corrupt or to purify morals?” He was 
tempted to compete, for he was now thirty-seven years old, and it was time he 
should make a name for himself. But did he know enough of science or art or 
history to discuss such topics without revealing the defects of his education? In a 
letter to Malesherbes, January 12, 1762, he described with characteristic emotion 
the revelation that came to him on this walk: 


All at once I felt myself dazzled by a thousand sparkling lights. Crowds of vivid ideas thronged 
into my mind with a force and confusion that threw me into unspeakable agitation; I felt my head 
whirling in a giddiness like that of intoxication. A violent palpitation oppressed me. Unable to walk 
for difficulty in breathing, I sank down under one of the trees by the road, and passed half an hour 
there in such a condition of excitement that when I rose I saw that the front of my waistcoat was all 
wet with tears. ... Ah, if ever I could have written a quarter of what I saw and felt under that tree, 
with what clarity I should have brought out all the contradictions of our social system! With what 
simplicity I should have demonstrated that man is by nature good, and that only our institutions have 
made him bad!62 


That last sentence was to be the theme song of his life, and those tears that 
streaked his vest were among the headwaters of the Romantic movement in 
France and Germany. Now he could pour out his heart against all the artificiality 
of Paris, the corruption of its morals, the insincerity of its fine manners, the 
licentiousness of its literature, the sensuality of its art, the snobbishness of class 
divisions, the callous extravagance of the rich financed by exactions from the 
poor, the desiccation of the soul by the replacement of religion with science, of 
feeling with logic. By declaring war on this degeneration he could vindicate his 
own simplicity of culture, his village manners, his discomfort in society, his 
disgust with malicious gossip and irreverent wit, his defiant retention of religious 
faith amid the atheism of his friends. In his heart he was again a Calvinist, 
remembering with a kind of homesickness the morality expounded to him in his 
youth. By answering Dijon he would exalt his native Geneva above Paris, and 
would explain to himself and others why he had been so happy in Les 
Charmettes, and was so miserable in the salons. 

Arrived at Vincennes, he revealed to Diderot his intention to compete. 
Diderot applauded him, and bade him attack the civilization of their time with all 
possible force. Hardly any other competitor would dare take that line, and 
Rousseau’s position would stand out as individual.!! Jean-Jacques returned to his 
lodgings eager to destroy the arts and sciences that Diderot was preparing to 
exalt in the Encyclop édie, ou Dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, des arts, et 
des métiers (1751 f.). 


I composed the Discourse in a very singular manner.... I dedicated to it the hours of the night in 
which sleep deserted me; I meditated in bed with my eyes closed, and in my mind I turned over and 
over again my periods with incredible labor and care.... As soon as the Discourse was finished I 
showed it to Diderot. He was satisfied with the production, and pointed out some corrections he 
thought should be made.... I sent off the piece without mentioning it to anybody [else], except, I 
think, to Grimm.®5 


The Dijon Academy crowned his essay with the first prize (August 23, 1750) 
—a gold medal and three hundred francs. Diderot, with characteristic 
enthusiasm, arranged for the publication of this Discours sur les arts et les 
sciences, and soon he reported to the author: “Your Discours is taking beyond all 
imagination; never was there an instance of a like success.”©6 It was as if Paris 
realized that here, at the very mid-point of the Enlightenment, a man had risen to 
challenge the Age of Reason, and to challenge it with a voice that would be 
heard. 

The essay seemed at first to applaud the victories of reason: 


It is a noble and beautiful spectacle to see man raising himself, so to speak, from nothing by his 
own exertions; dissipating by the light of reason all the thick clouds by which he was by nature 
enveloped; mounting above himself, soaring in thought even to the celestial regions, encompassing 
with giant strides, like the sun, the vast extent of the universe; and what is still grander and more 
wonderful, going back into himself, there to study man and get to know his own nature, his duties, 
and his end. All these miracles we have seen renewed within the last few generations.§7 


Voltaire must have shed an approving smile over this initial ecstasy; here was a 
new recruit to the philosophes, to the good companions who would slay 
superstition and |’infame; and was not this young Lochinvar already contributing 
to the Encyclopédie? But a page later the argument took a distressing turn. All 
this progress of knowledge, said Rousseau, had made governments more 
powerful, crushing individual liberty; it had replaced the simple virtues and 
forthright speech of a ruder age with the hypocrisies of savoir-faire. 


Sincere friendship, real esteem, and perfect confidence are banished from among men. Jealousy, 
suspicion, fear, coldness, reserve, hate, and fraud lie constantly concealed under that uniform and 
deceitful veil of politeness, that boasted candor and urbanity, for which we are indebted to the light 
and leading of this age. ... Let the arts and sciences claim the share they have had in this salutary 
work! 68 


This corruption of morals and character by the progress of knowledge and art 
is almost a law of history. “Egypt became the mother of philosophy and the fine 
arts; soon she was conquered.”69 Greece, once peopled by heroes, twice 
vanquished Asia; “letters” were then in their infancy, and the virtues of Sparta 
had not been replaced, as the Greek ideal, by the refinement of Athens, the 
sophistry of the Sophists, the voluptuous forms of Praxiteles; when that 
“civilization” had reached its height it was overthrown at a blow by Philip of 
Macedon, and then supinely accepted the yoke of Rome. Rome conquered the 
whole Mediterranean world when she was a nation of peasants and soldiers 
inured to a stoic discipline; but when she relaxed into epicurean indulgence, and 
praised the obscenities of Ovid, Catullus, and Martial, she became a theater of 
vice, “a scorn among the nations, an object of derision even to barbarians.”70 
And when Rome revived in the Renaissance, arts and letters again sapped the 
strength of governed and governors, and left Italy too feeble to meet attack. 
Charles VIII of France mastered Tuscany and Naples almost without drawing a 
sword, “and all his court attributed this unexpected success to the fact that the 
princes and nobles of Italy applied themselves with greater earnestness to the 
cultivation of their understandings rather than to active and martial pursuits.”7! 

Literature itself is an element of decay. 


It is related that the Caliph Omar, being asked what should be done with the library of Alexandria, 
answered .. ., “If the books in the library contain anything contrary to the Koran, they are evil and 
ought to be burned; if they contain only what the Koran teaches, they are superfluous.” This 
reasoning has been cited by our men of letters as the height of absurdity; but if Gregory the Great 
had been in the place of Omar, and the Gospel in the place of the Koran, the library would still have 
been burned, and it would have been perhaps the finest action of his life.72 


Or consider the disintegrating effect of philosophy. Some of these “lovers of 
wisdom” tell us that there is no such thing as matter; another assures us that 
nothing but matter exists, and no other God but the universe itself; a third group 
announces that virtue and vice are mere names, and nothing counts but strength 
and skill. These philosophers “sap the foundations of our faith, and destroy 
virtue. They smile contemptuously at such old words as patriotism and religion, 
and consecrate their talents ... to the destruction and defamation of all that men 
hold most sacred.”73 In antiquity such nonsense did not long survive its author, 
but now, thanks to print, “the pernicious reflections of Hobbes and Spinoza will 
last forever.” Consequently, the invention of printing was one of the greatest 
disasters in the history of mankind, and “it is easy to see that sovereigns will 
hereafter take as much pains to banish this dreadful art from their dominions as 
they ever took to encourage it.”74 

Note the vigor and excellence of those peoples who never knew philosophy 
or science, literature or art: the Persians of Cyrus’ time, the Germans as 
described by Tacitus, or, “in our own time, that rustic nation [Switzerland] 
whose renowned courage not even adversity could conquer, and whose fidelity 
no example could corrupt.” To these the proud Genevan adds “those happy 
nations, which did not know even the names of many vices that we find it hard 
to suppress—the savages of America, whose simple and natural mode of 
government Montaigne preferred, without hesitation, not only to the laws of 
Plato, but to the most perfect visions of government that philosophy can 
suggest.”75 

What, then, should be our conclusion? It is that 


luxury, profligacy, and slavery have been in all ages the scourge of the efforts of our pride to emerge 
from that happy state of ignorance in which the wisdom of Providence has placed us. ... Let men 
learn for once that nature would have preserved them from science as a mother snatches a dangerous 
weapon from the hands of her child.76 


The answer to the question of the learned Academy is that learning without 
virtue is a snare; that the only real progress is moral progress; that the 
advancement of learning has corrupted, rather than purified, the morals of 


mankind; and that civilization is not an ascent of man to a nobler state, but the 
fall of man from a rural simplicity that was a paradise of innocence and bliss. 
Toward the end of the Discourse Rousseau checked himself, and looked with 
some trepidation at the shambles of science, art, literature, and philosophy that 
he had left in his wake. He recalled that his friend Diderot was preparing an 
encyclopedia dedicated to the progress of science. Suddenly he discovered that 
some philosophers—e.g., Bacon and Descartes—were “sublime teachers,” and 
he proposed that living specimens of the breed should be welcomed as 
counselors by the rulers of states. Had not Cicero been made consul of Rome, 
and the greatest of modern philosophers been made chancellor of England?77 
Perhaps Diderot had slipped these lines in, but Jean-Jacques had the last word: 


As for us, ordinary men, upon whom Heaven has not been pleased to bestow such great talents, 
... let us remain in our obscurity. ... Let us leave to others the task of instructing mankind in their 
duty, and confine ourselves to the discharge of our own. ... Virtue! sublime science of simple 
minds, ... are not your principles graven upon every heart? Need we do more, to learn your laws, 
than ... listen to the voice of conscience? ... This is the true philosophy, with which we must learn 
to be content.78 


Paris did not know whether to take this Discourse seriously or to interpret it 
as a mischievous essay in hyperbole and paradox, tongue in cheek. It was said by 
some (Rousseau tells us79) that he did not believe a word of it. Diderot, who 
believed in science but fretted under the restraints of convention and morality, 
apparently approved of Rousseau’s exaggerations as a needed chastisement of 
Parisian society; and members of the court applauded the essay as a long- 
deserved rebuke to insolent and subversive philosophers.8° There must have 
been many sensitive spirits who were, like this eloquent author, ill at ease in the 
babble and sparkle of Paris. Rousseau had expressed a problem that appears in 
every advanced society. Are the fruits of technology worth the haste, strains, 
sights, noises, and smells of an industrialized life? Does enlightenment 
undermine morality? Is it wise to follow science to mutual destruction, and 
philosophy to disillusionment with every fortifying hope? 

A dozen critics rose to the defense of civilization: Bordes of the Lyons 
Academy, Lacat of the Rouen Academy, Formey of the Berlin Academy, and 
not least the genial Stanislas Leszczynski, once king of Poland, now duke of 
Lorraine. Scholars pointed out that the diatribe merely enlarged the doubts that 
Montaigne had voiced in his essay “On Cannibals.” Others heard the voice of 
Pascal retreating from science to religion, and of course a thousand “doctors and 
saints” had long since condemned civilization as a disease or a sin. Theologians 
could claim that the “innocence” and happiness of the “state of nature” from 


which, in Rousseau’s theory, man had lapsed was only the Eden story retold; 
“civilization” took the place of “original sin” as causing the fall of man; in both 
cases the desire for knowledge had ended bliss. Sophisticates like Voltaire 
wondered that a man thirty-seven years old should have written such a juvenile 
jeremiad against the achievements of science, the boon of good manners, and the 
inspirations of art. Artists like Boucher might well have squirmed under 
Rousseau’s lash, but artists like Chardin and La Tour could have charged him 
with indiscriminate generalization. Soldiers smiled at the tender musician’s 
exaltation of martial qualities and perpetual readiness for war. 

Rousseau’s friend Grimm protested against any return to “nature.” “What 
devilish nonsense!” he exclaimed, and asked a thorny question: “What is 
‘nature’?”8! Bayle had remarked: “There is scarcely a word that is used more 
vaguely than ... nature. . . . The conclusion is not certain that because ‘this 
comes from nature, therefore this is good and right.’ We see in the human 
species many very bad things, although it cannot be doubted that they are the 
work of nature.”82 Rousseau’s conception of primitive nature was of course a 
romantic idealization; nature (life without social regulation and protection) is 
“red in tooth and claw,” and its ultimate law is, Kill or be killed. The “nature” 
that Jean-Jacques loved, as in Vevey or Clarens, was a nature civilized—tamed 
and refined by man. In truth, he did not want to go back to primitive conditions, 
with all their filth, insecurity, and physical violence; he wished to return to the 
patriarchal family cultivating the soil and living on its fruits. He longed to be 
freed from the rules and restraints of polished society—and from the classic style 
of moderation and reason. He hated Paris and yearned for Les Charmettes. 
Toward the end of his life, in Les Réveries d’un promeneur solitaire, he 
idealized his maladaptation: 


I was born the most confiding of men, and for forty years together never was this confidence 
deceived for a single time. Falling suddenly among another order of persons and things, I slipped 
into a thousand snares. ... Once convinced that there was nothing but deceit and falsity in the 
grimacing demonstrations which had been lavished upon me, I passed rapidly to the other extreme... 
I became disgusted with men.... I have never been truly accustomed to civil society, where all is 
worry, obligation, duty, and where my natural independence renders me always incapable of the 
subjections necessary to whoever wishes to live among men.®3 


And in the Confessions he bravely admitted that this first Discourse, “though full 
of force and fire, was absolutely wanting in logic and order; of all the works I 
ever wrote it is the weakest in reasoning, and the most devoid of number [prose 
rhythm?] and harmony.”®4 


Nevertheless he replied vigorously to his critics, and reaffirmed his 
paradoxes. He made an exception as a courtesy to Stanislas: on second thought 
he decided not to burn the libraries or close the universities and academies; “all 
we should gain by this would be to plunge Europe once more into barbarism” ;®5 
and “when men are corrupt it is better for them to be learned than ignorant.”®® 
But he recanted no item in his indictment of Parisian society. To mark his 
withdrawal from it he discarded sword and gold braid and white stockings, and 
dressed in the simple garb and smaller wig of the middle class. “Thus,” said 
Marmontel, “from that moment he chose the role he was to play, and the mask 
he was to wear.”87 If it was a mask it was so well and persistently worn that it 
became part of the man, and changed the face of history. 


VI. PARIS AND GENEVA: 1750-54 


In December, 1750, Rousseau suffered so severely from his bladder ailment 
that he was confined to his bed for six weeks. This misfortune increased his 
tendency to melancholy and privacy. His rich acquaintances sent him their own 
physicians, but the medical science of the time had not equipped them to help 
him. “The more I submitted to their direction, the yellower, thinner, and feebler I 
became. My imagination ... presented to me, on this side of the tomb, nothing 
but continued sufferings from the gravel, stone, and retention of urine. 
Everything which gave relief to others—ptisans, baths, and bleeding—increased 
my tortures.”88 

Early in 1751 Thérése presented him with a third child, which followed its 
predecessors to the foundling asylum. He later explained that he was too poor to 
bring up children, that they would have been ruined by being reared by the 
Levasseurs, and that they would have played havoc with his work as a writer and 
a musician. His sickness had compelled him to resign his position and income as 
cashier for Dupin de Francueil; henceforth he supported himself chiefly by 
copying music at ten sous the page. Through the negligence of Diderot, or the 
parsimony of the publishers, Rousseau received nothing from the sale of his 
Discourse. His music proved more profitable than his philosophy. 

On October 18, 1752, through Duelos’ influence, Rousseau’s operetta, Le 
Devin du village, was presented before King and court at Fontainebleau, and 
with such success that it was repeated there a week later. A performance for the 
public in Paris (March 1, 1753) won a wider acclaim, and the retiring author 
found himself again a celebrity. The little interméde, for which Rousseau had 
written both words and music, was almost an obbligato to the Discourse: the 
shepherdess Colette, saddened by the flirtations of Colin with urban demoiselles, 


is instructed by the village soothsayer to win him back by flirtations of her own; 
Colin, jealous, returns, and together they sing ballads praising rural as against 
city life. Rousseau attended the premiere, and was almost reconciled to society: 


There is no clapping before the King; therefore everything was heard, which was advantageous to 
the author and the piece. I heard about me the whispering of women, who appeared as beautiful as 
angels. They said to one another, in a low voice: “This is charming; this is ravishing; there is not a 
sound that does not go to the heart.” The pleasure of giving this emotion to so many amiable persons 
moved me to tears; and these I could not restrain in the first duet, when I observed that I was not the 
only person who wept.89 


That evening the Duc d’ Aumont sent him word to come to the palace the next 
morning at eleven to be presented to the King; and the messenger added that the 
King was expected to give the composer a pension. But Rousseau’s bladder 
vetoed the plan. 


Will it be believed that the night of so brilliant a day was for me a night of anguish and 
perplexity? My first thought was that after being presented I should frequently want to retire; this 
had made me suffer very considerably at the theater, and might torment me the next day, when I 
should be in the gallery or in the King’s apartment, amongst all the great, waiting for the departure 
of his Majesty. My infirmity was the principal cause which prevented me from mixing in polite 
companies and enjoying the conversation of the fair. ... None but persons who are acquainted with 
this situation can judge of the horror which being exposed to the risk of it inspires.9° 


So he sent word that he could not come. Two days later Diderot reproved him 
for missing such a chance to provide more fitly for himself and Thérése. “He 
spoke of the pension with more warmth than, on such a subject, I should have 
expected from a philosopher. ... Although I was obliged to him for his good 
wishes, I could not relish his maxims, which produced a heated dispute, the first 
I ever had with him.”9! He was not without some profit from his Devin. Mme. de 
Pompadour liked it so well that she herself played the part of Colette in its 
second presentation at the court; she sent him fifty louis d’or, and Louis sent him 
a hundred.22 The King himself, “with the worst voice in his kingdom,” went 
around singing Colette’s sad aria “J’ai perdu mon serviteur”—a premonition of 
Gluck. 

Meanwhile Rousseau prepared articles on music for the Encyclopédie . 
“These I executed in great haste, and consequently very ill, in the three months 
that Diderot had allowed me.” Rameau criticized these contributions severely in 
a pamphlet, Erreurs sur la musique dans |’Encyclopédie (1755). Rousseau 
amended the articles, and made them the basis of a Dictionnaire de la musique 
(1767). His contemporaries, excepting Rameau, rated him “a musician of the 
very first order”;93 we should now consider him as a good composer in a minor 


genre; but he was without question the most interesting writer on music in that 
generation. 

When a troupe of Italian opera singers invaded Paris in 1752, a controversy 
flared up on the relative merits of French versus Italian music. Rousseau leaped 
into the fray with a Lettre sur la musique francaise (1753), “in which,” said 
Grimm, “he proves that it is impossible to compose music to French words; that 
the French language is altogether unfit for music; that the French have never had 
music, and never will.”94 Rousseau was all for melody. “We sang some old 
song,” he wrote in his Réveries, “which was far better than modern discord”;9° 
what age has not heard that plaint? In the article “Opéra” in his Dictionnaire de 
la musique he gave a cue to Wagner: he defined opera as “a dramatic and lyrical 
spectacle which seeks to reunite all the charms of the beaux arts in the 
representation of a passionate action. ... The constituents of an opera are the 
poem, the music, and the decoration: the poetry speaks to the spirit, the music to 
the ear, the painting to the eye. ... Greek dramas could be called operas.”9 

About this time (1752) Maurice-Quentin de La Tour portrayed Rousseau in 
pastel.97 He caught Jean-Jacques smiling, handsome, and well-groomed; Diderot 
condemned the portrait as unfair to the truth.2° Marmontel described Rousseau 
as seen in these years at d’Holbach’s dinners: “He had just gained the prize ... at 
Dijon.... A timid politeness, sometimes ... so obsequious as to border on 
humility. Through his fearful reserve distrust was visible; his lowering eyes 
watched everything with a look full of gloomy suspicion. He seldom entered into 
conversation, and rarely opened himself to us.”99 

Having so forcefully denounced science and philosophy, Rousseau was ill at 
ease among the philosophes who dominated the salons. His Discourse had 
committed him to the defense of religion. Mme. d’Epinay tells how, at a dinner 
given by Mme. Quinault, the hostess, finding the talk too irreverent, begged her 
guests to “respect at least natural religion.” “No more than any other,” retorted 
the Marquis de Saint-Lambert, lately Voltaire’s rival for Mme. du Chatelet, and 
soon to be Rousseau’s for Mme. d’Houdetot. Mme. d’Epinay continues: 


At this answer Rousseau became angry, and muttered something which made the company laugh 
at him. “If,” he said, “it is cowardice to allow anyone to speak ill of an absent friend, it is a crime to 
allow anyone to speak ill of his God, who is present; and I believe in God, Messieurs.” ... Turning 
to Saint-Lambert I said, “You, Monsieur, who are a poet, will agree with me that the existence of an 
eternal being, all powerful and supremely intelligent, is the germ of the most beautiful enthusiasm.” 
“T confess,” he replied, “that it is beautiful to see this God inclining his face to the earth, ... but it is 
the germ of the follies—” “Monsieur,” interrupted Rousseau, “if you say one word more I shall 
leave the room.” In fact he had left his seat, and was seriously meditating flight, when the Prince de 
—was announced, 100 


and everybody forgot the subject of the debate. If we may believe Mme. 
d’Epinay’s Memoirs, Rousseau told her that these atheists well deserved eternal 
hel].101 

In the preface to his comedy Narcisse— which was played by the Comédie 
Francaise on December 18, 1752—Rousseau renewed his war on civilization. 
“The taste for letters always announces in a people the commencement of a 
corruption which it very soon accelerates. This taste arises in a nation only from 
two evil sources ... : idleness, and the desire for distinction.”1!92 Nevertheless he 
continued till 1754 to attend d’Holbach’s “synagogue” of freethinkers. There 
one day Marmontel, Grimm, Saint-Lambert, and others heard the Abbé Petit 
read a tragedy that he had composed. They found it lamentable, but praised it 
handsomely; the abbé had too much wine in him to perceive their irony, and 
swelled with content. Rousseau, resenting the insincerity of his friends, fell upon 
the abbé with a merciless tirade: “Your piece is worthless; ... all these 
gentlemen are mocking you; go away from here, and return to be vicar in your 
village.”!93 D’Holbach reproved Rousseau for his rudeness; Rousseau left in 
anger, and for a year he stayed away. 

His companions had destroyed his Catholicism, but not his faith in the 
fundamentals of Christianity. His boyhood Protestantism came to the surface 
again as his Catholicism subsided. He idealized the Geneva of his youth, and 
thought that he would be more comfortable there than in a Paris that irked his 
soul. If he returned to Geneva he would regain the proud title of citizen, with the 
exclusive privileges that this implied. In June, 1754, he took the coach to 
Chambéry, found Mme. de Warens poor and unhappy, opened his purse to her, 
and went on to Geneva. There he was welcomed as a repentant prodigal son; he 
seems to have signed a statement reaffirming the Calvinist creed;1!94 the Genevan 
clergy rejoiced in the reclamation of an Encyclopedist to their evangelical faith. 
He was reinstated as a citizen, and thereafter proudly signed himself “Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, Citoyen” 


I was so impressed with the kindness shown me ... by the [civic] council and the [ecclesiastical] 
consistory, and by the great civility and obliging behavior of the magistrates, ministers, and citizens, 
that ... I did not think of going back to Paris except to break up housekeeping, find a situation for 
Monsieur and Madame Levasseur, or provide for their subsistence, and then return with Thérése to 
Geneva, there to settle for the rest of my days.105 


He could now appreciate more thoroughly than in his boyhood the beauty of 
the lake and its shores. “I preserved a lively remembrance of ... the farther end 
of the lake, and of this, some years afterward, I gave a description in La Nouvelle 
Héloise”. The Swiss peasants entered into the bucolic idyl he was to write in that 


novel: they owned their farms, were free from poll tax and corvée, busied 
themselves with domestic crafts in winter, and stood contentedly apart from the 
noise and strife of the world. He had in mind the small city-states of Switzerland 
when he described his political ideal in Le Contrat social. 

In October, 1754, he left for Paris, promising to be back soon. Voltaire 
arrived in Geneva two months after Rousseau’s departure, and settled down at 
Les Délices. In Paris Jean-Jacques resumed his friendship with Diderot and 
Grimm, but not as trustfully as before. When he learned that Mme. d’Holbach 
had died, he wrote the Baron a tender letter of condolence; the two men were 
reconciled, and Rousseau again sat at table with the infidels. For three years 
more he was, to all appearances, one of the philosophes; his new Calvinist creed 
sat lightly on his thoughts. He was absorbed now in seeing through the press his 
second Discourse, which was to be more world-shaking than the first. 


VII. THE CRIMES OF CIVILIZATION 


In November, 1753, the Dijon Academy announced another competition. The 
new question was: “What is the origin of inequality among men, and is it 
authorized by natural law?” “Struck with this great question,” says Rousseau, “I 
was surprised that the Academy had dared to propose it; but since it had shown 
the courage, ... I immediately undertook the discussion.”!°6 He entitled his 
contribution Discours sur l’origine et les fondements de l’inégalité parmi les 
hommes. At Chambéry on June 12, 1754, he dedicated this second Discourse “to 
the Republic of Geneva,” and added an address to the “most honorable, 
magnificent, and Sovereign Lords,” voicing some notable opinions on politics: 


In my researches after the best rules common sense can lay down for the constitution of a 
government, I have been so struck at finding them all in actuality in your own, that even had I not 
been born within your walls I should have thought it indispensable for me to offer this picture of 
human society to that people which of all others seems to be possessed of its greatest advantages, 
and to have best guarded against its abuses. 107 


He complimented Geneva in terms quite applicable to Switzerland today: 


A country diverted, by a fortunate lack of power, from the brutal love of conquest, and secured, 
by a still more fortunate situation, from the fear of becoming itself the conquest of other states: a 
free city situated between several nations, none of which should have any interest in attacking it, 
while each had an interest in preventing it from being attacked by the others. 108 


And the future idol of the French Revolution approved the limitations placed 
upon democracy in Geneva, where only eight per cent of the population could 
vote: 


In order to prevent self-interest and ill-conceived projects, and all such dangerous innovations as 
finally ruined the Athenians, each man should not be at liberty to propose new laws at pleasure; this 
right should belong exclusively to the magistrates.... It is above all the great antiquity of the laws 
which makes them sacred and venerable; men soon learn to despise laws which they see daily 
altered; and states, by accustoming themselves to neglect their ancient customs under the pretext of 
improvement, often introduce greater evils than those they endeavor to remove. 109 


Was this only a plea for readmission to Genevan citizenship? 

This aim having been achieved, Rousseau submitted his essay to the Dijon 
Academy. He was not awarded the prize, but when, in June, 1755, he published 
the Discours, he had the satisfaction of becoming again the exciting topic of 
Paris salons. He had left no paradox unturned to stir debate. He did not deny 
“natural” or biological inequality; he recognized that some individuals are by 
birth healthier or stronger than others in body or character or mind. But he 
argued that all other inequalities—economic, political, social, moral—are 
unnatural, and arose when men left the “state of nature,” established private 
property, and set up states to protect property and privilege. “Man is naturally 
good”;1!10 he becomes bad chiefly through social institutions that restrain or 
corrupt his tendencies to natural behavior. Rousseau pictured an ideal primitive 
condition in which most men were strong of limb, fleet of foot, clear of eye,!! 
and lived a life of action in which thought was always a tool and incident of 
action, and not an enfeebling substitute for it. He contrasted this natural health 
with the proliferating diseases engendered in civilization by wealth and 
sedentary occupations. 


The greater part of our ills are of our own making, and we might have avoided them, nearly all, 
by adhering to that simple, uniform, and solitary manner of life which nature prescribed. If she 
destined man to be healthy, I venture to declare that a state of reflection is a state contrary to nature, 
and that a thinking man is a depraved animal [l’homme qui médite est un animal dépravé’]. When 
we think of the good constitution of the savages—at least of those whom we have not ruined with 
our spirituous liquors—and reflect that they are troubled with hardly any disorders save wounds and 
old age, we are tempted to believe that in following the history of civil society we shall be telling 
that of human sickness. !12 


Rousseau admitted that his ideal “state of nature ... perhaps never existed, 
and probably never will”;!!3 he offered it not as a fact of history but as a 
standard of comparison. This is what he meant by the startling proposal: “Let us 
begin, then, by laying facts aside, as they do not affect the question. The 
investigations we may enter into ... must not be treated as historical truths, but 
only as conditional and hypothetical reasonings.”!14 However, we may form 
some idea of man’s life before the rise of social organization, by observing the 
condition and conduct of modern states, for “states today remain in a state of 


nature” !15—each individually sovereign, and knowing in actuality no law but 
those of cunning and force; we may suppose that presocial man lived in a like 
condition of individual sovereignty, insecurity, collective chaos, and intermittent 
violence. Rousseau’s ideal was not such an imaginary presocial existence [for 
society may be as old as man], but a later stage of development in which men 
lived in patriarchal families and tribal groups, and had not yet instituted private 
property. “The most ancient of all societies, and the only one that is natural, is 
the family.”1!16 That was the time of maximal happiness for mankind; it had 
defects, pains, and punishments, but it had no laws beyond parental authority 
and family discipline; “it was altogether the best state that man could experience, 
so that he can have departed from it only through some fatal accident.”!17 That 
accident was the establishment of individual property, from which came 
economic, political, and social inequality, and most of the evils of modern life. 


The first man who, having enclosed a piece of ground, bethought himself of saying, This is mine, 
and found people simple enough to believe him, was the real founder of civil society. From how 
many crimes, wars, and murders, from how many horrors and misfortunes, might not anyone have 
saved mankind, by pulling up the stakes, or filling up the ditch, and crying to his fellows: “Beware 
of listening to this impostor; you are undone if you once forget that the fruits of the earth belong to 
us all, and the earth itself to nobody.” 118 


From that permitted usurpation came the curses of civilization: class 
divisions, slavery, serfdom, envy, robbery, war, legal injustice, political 
corruption, commercial chicanery, inventions, science, literature, art, 
“progress”—in one word, degeneration. To protect private property, force was 
organized, and became the state; to facilitate government, law was developed to 
habituate the weak to submit to the strong with a minimum of force and 
expense.!19 Hence it came about that “the privileged few gorge themselves with 
superfluities, while the starving multitude lack the bare necessaries of life.”12° 
Added to these basic inequities is a mass of derivative iniquities: “shameful 
methods sometimes practiced to prevent the birth of human beings,” abortion, 
infanticide, castration, perversions, “the exposure or murder of multitudes of 
infants who fall victims to the poverty of their parents.”!2! All these calamities 
are demoralizing; they are unknown to animals; they make “civilization” a 
cancer on the body of mankind. In comparison with this polymorphous 
corruption and perversity, the life of the savage is healthy, sane, and humane. 

Should we therefore go back to savagery? “Must societies be totally 
abolished? Must mine and thine be annulled, and must we return to the forests to 
live among bears?” That is no longer possible for us; the poison of civilization is 
in our blood, and we shall not eradicate it by flight to the woods. To end private 


property, government, and law would be to plunge the people into a chaos worse 
than civilization. “Once man has left it he can never return to the time of 
innocence and equality.”!22 Revolution may be justified, for force may justly 
overthrow what force has set up and maintained;!25 but revolution is not now 
advisable. The best we can do is to study the Gospels again, and try to cleanse 
our evil impulses by practicing the ethics of Christianity.124 We can make a 
natural sympathy for our fellow men the basis of morality and social order. We 
can resolve to live a less complicated life, content with necessaries, scorning 
luxuries, shunning the race and fever of “progress.” We can slough off, one by 
one, the artificialities, hypocrisies, and corruptions of civilization, and remold 
ourselves to honesty, naturalness, and sincerity. We can leave the noise and riot 
of our cities, their hatreds, licentiousness, and crimes, and go to live in rural 
simplicity and domestic duties and content. We can abandon the pretensions and 
blind alleys of philosophy, and return to a religious faith that will uphold us in 
the face of suffering and death. 


Today, having heard all this a hundred times, we sense a certain artificiality in 
this righteous indignation. We are not sure that the evils Rousseau described 
arise from corrupt institutions rather than from the nature of man; after all, it is 
human nature that made the institutions. When Jean-Jacques wrote his second 
Discourse the idealization of the “friendly and flowing savage” had reached its 
peak. In 1640 Walter Hamond had published a pamphlet “proving that the 
inhabitants of Madagascar are the happiest people in the world.”!25 Jesuit 
accounts of Huron and Iroquois Indians seemed to bear out Defoe’s picture of 
Robinson Crusoe’s amiable man Friday. Voltaire generally laughed at the legend 
of the noble savage, but he used it gaily in L’Ingénu. Diderot played with it in 
the Supplément au Voyage de Bougainville. But Helvétius ridiculed Rousseau’s 
idealization of the savage,!26 and Duelos, though a faithful friend of Jean- 
Jacques, argued that “it is among savages that crime is most frequent; the 
childhood of a nation is not its age of innocence.”!27 All in all, the intellectual 
climate favored Rousseau’s thesis. 

The victims of Rousseau’s invective calmed their consciences by representing 
the Discourse, like its predecessor, as a pose. Mme. du Deffand openly called 
him a charlatan.!28 Skeptics laughed at his professions of Christian orthodoxy, at 
his literal interpretation of Genesis.!29 The philosophes began to distrust him as 
upsetting their schemes to win the government to their ideas of social reform; 
they were not in favor of appealing to the resentments of the poor; they 
recognized the reality of exploitation, but they saw no constructive principle in 
the replacement of magistrates with mobs. The government itself made no 


protest against Rousseau’s denunciations; probably the court took the essay as an 
exercise in declamation. Rousseau was proud of his eloquence; he sent a copy of 
the Discourse to Voltaire, and anxiously awaited a word of praise. Voltaire’s 
reply is one of the gems of French literature, wisdom, and manners: 


I have received, Monsieur, your new book against the human race. I thank you for it. You will 
please men, to whom you tell truths that concern them, but you will not correct them. You paint in 
very true colors the horrors of human society; ... no one has ever employed so much intellect to 
persuade men to be beasts. In reading your work one is seized with a desire to walk on four paws 
[marcher a quatre pattes]. However, as it is more than sixty years since I lost that habit, I feel, 
unfortunately, that it is impossible for me to resume it... . 

I agree with you that literature and the sciences have sometimes been the cause of much evil. ... 
[But] admit that neither Cicero, nor Varro, nor Lucretius, nor Virgil, nor Horace had the least share 
in the proscriptions of Marius, Sulla, Antony, Lepidus, Octavius. ... Confess that Petrarch and 
Boccaccio did not cause the intestine troubles of Italy, that the badinage of Marot did not cause the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and that Corneille’s Le Cid did not produce the wars of the Fronde. 
The great crimes were committed by celebrated but ignorant men. That which has made, and will 
always make, this world a vale of tears is the insatiable cupidity and indomitable pride of men. ... 
Literature nourishes the soul, corrects it, consoles it; it makes your glory at the same time that you 
write against it... . 

M. Chapuis informs me that your health is quite bad. You must come and restore it in your native 
air, to enjoy freedom, to drink with me the milk of our cows, and browse on our herbs. I am, very 
philosophically and with the tenderest esteem, Monsieur, your very humble and very obedient 
servant. 130 


Rousseau replied with equal courtesy, and promised to visit Les Délices when 
he returned to Switzerland.!5! But he was deeply disappointed by the reception 
of his Discourse in the Geneva to which he had dedicated it with such 
ingratiating praise. Apparently the tight little oligarchy that ruled the republic 
felt some of the barbs of that essay, and did not relish Rousseau’s wholesale 
condemnation of property, government, and law. “I did not perceive that a single 
Genevan was pleased with the hearty zeal found in the work.” !32 He decided that 
the time was not ripe for his return to Geneva. 


VIII. THE CONSERVATIVE 


The same year 1755 that witnessed the publication of the second Discourse 
saw the appearance, in Volume V of the Encyclopédie, of a long article by 
Rousseau—“Discours sur |’économie politique.” It requires note because it 
diverged from the earlier discourses in some vital particulars. Here society, 
government, and law are honored as natural results of man’s nature and needs, 
and private property is described as a social boon and a basic right. “It is certain 
that the right of property is the most sacred of all the rights of citizenship, and 
even more important in some respects than liberty itself. ... Property is the true 


foundation of civil society, and the real guarantee of the undertakings of 
citizens”;133 j.e., men will not work beyond the provision of their simplest needs 
unless they may keep the surplus product as their own, to consume or transmit as 
they may desire. Now Rousseau approves the bequest of property from parents 
to children, and cheerfully accepts the class divisions that result. “Nothing is 
more fatal to morality and the republic than the continual shifting of rank and 
fortune among the citizens; such changes are both the proof and the source of a 
thousand disorders, and overturn and confound everything.” 154 

But he continues to inveigh against social injustice and the class favoritism of 
the law. Just as the state should protect private property and its lawful 
inheritance, so “the members of a society ought to contribute from their property 
to the support of the state.” A rigorous tax ought to be laid upon all persons in 
graduated proportion to their property and “the superfluity of their 
possessions.”!35 There should be no tax on necessaries, but a heavy tax on 
luxuries. The state should finance a national system of education. “If the children 
are brought up in common [in national schools] in the bosom of equality, if they 
are imbued with the laws of the state and the precepts of the general will, ... we 
cannot doubt that they will cherish one another mutually as brothers, ... to 
become in time defenders and fathers of the country of which they will have 
been the children.”!56 Patriotism is better than cosmopolitanism or a watery 
pretense of universal sympathy. 137 

As the two earlier discourses were overwhelmingly individualistic, so the 
article on political economy is predominantly social-istic. Now for the first time 
Rousseau announces his peculiar doctrine that there is in every society a 
“general will” over and above the algebraic sum of the wishes and dislikes of its 
constituent individuals. The community, in Rousseau’s developing philosophy, 
is a social organism with its own soul: 


The body politic is also a moral being, possessed of a will; and this general will, which tends 
always to the preservation and welfare of the whole and of every part, is the source of the laws, and 
constitutes for all the members of the state, in their relations to one another, the rule of what is just 
or unjust. 138 


Around this conception Rousseau builds the ethics and the politics that will 
henceforth dominate his views of public affairs. The rebel who thought of virtue 
as the expression of the free and natural man now defines it as “nothing more 
than the conformity of particular wills with the general will”;!39 and he who so 
recently saw law as one of the sins of civilization, as a convenient tool for 
keeping exploited masses in docile order, now declares that “it is to law alone 
that men owe justice and liberty; it is that salutary organ of the will of all which 


establishes, in civil right, the natural equality between men; it is the celestial 
voice which dictates to each citizen the precepts of public reason.” 149 

Perhaps the harassed editors of the Encyclopédie had cautioned Rousseau to 
moderate, in this article, his attack upon civilization. Seven years later, in The 
Social Contract, we shall find him defending the community against the 
individual, and building his political philosophy upon the notion of a sacred and 
supreme general will. Meanwhile, however, he continued to be an individualist 
and a rebel, hating Paris, asserting himself against his friends, and making fresh 
enemies every day. 


1X. ESCAPE FROM PARIS: 1756 


His closest friends now were Grimm, Diderot, and Mme. d’Epinay. Grimm 
was born at Ratisbon in 1723, and was therefore eleven years younger than 
Rousseau. He was educated at Leipzig in the closing decade of Bach’s life, and 
received from Johann August Ernesti a solid grounding in the languages and 
literature of ancient Greece and Rome. Coming to Paris in 1749, he learned 
French with German thoroughness, and was soon writing articles for Le 
Mercure. In 1750 he became private secretary to Count von Friesen. His love of 
music attached him to Rousseau, while a deeper hunger brought him to the feet 
of Mlle. Fel, a singer at the opera. When she preferred M. Cahusac, Grimm, says 
Rousseau, 


took this so much to heart that the appearances of his affliction became tragical. ... He passed days 
and nights in a continued lethargy. He lay with his eyes open, ... without speaking, eating, or 
stirring. ... The Abbé Raynal and I watched over him; the Abbé, more robust than I, and in better 
health than I was, by night, and I by day, without ever both being absent at one time. 141 


Von Friesen summoned a doctor, who refused to prescribe anything except time. 
“At length, one morning, Grimm rose, dressed himself, and returned to his 
regular way of life, without either then or later mentioning ... this irregular 
lethargy.” 142 

Rousseau introduced Grimm to Diderot, and the three dreamed of going to 
Italy together. Grimm absorbed avidly the stream of ideas spouting from the 
cornucopia of Diderot’s mind; he learned the language of the irreverent 
philosophes, wrote an agnostic Catéchisme pour les enfants, and advised von 
Friesen to take three mistresses at one time “in memory of the Holy Trinity.” 143 
Rousseau was irked by the growing intimacy between Grimm, whom Sainte- 
Beuve was to call “the most French of Germans,” and Diderot, “the most 
German of Frenchmen.”!44 “Grimm,” Jean-Jacques complained, “you neglect 


me, and I forgive you for it.” Grimm took him at his word. “He said I was right, 
... and shook off all restraint; so that I saw no more of him except in company 
with our common friends.” 145 

In 1747 the Abbé Raynal had begun to send to French and foreign subscribers 
a fortnightly newsletter, Nouvelles littéraires, reporting events in the French 
world of letters, science, philosophy, and art. In 1753 he turned the enterprise 
over to Grimm, who, with help from Diderot and others, carried it on till 1790. 
Under Grimm the letters had many distinguished subscribers, including Queen 
Louisa Ulrika of Sweden, former King Stanislas Leszczynski of Poland, 
Catherine II of Russia, the Princess of Saxe-Gotha, the Prince and Princess of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
Duke Karl August of Saxe-Weimar. Frederick the Great held back for a time, 
having several correspondents in France; finally he consented to receive the 
letters, but he never paid. Grimm ’s first number (May, 1753) announced his 
plan: 


In the sheets which are requested of us we shall not spend time over the brochures with which 
Paris is daily inundated; ... rather we shall seek to give an exact account, a logical analysis (critique 
raisonnée) of the books which deserve to hold the attention of the public. The drama, which 
constitutes so brilliant a part of French literature, will be a considerable part of our report. In general 
we shall let nothing escape us which is worthy of the curiosity of other peoples. 146 


This famous Correspondance littéraire is now a chief and precious record for 
the intellectual history of France in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
Grimm could be forthright in his critiques, since these were not known to the 
French public or to the author discussed. He was usually fair, except, later, to 
Rousseau. He made many judicious judgments, but misjudged Candide as 
“unable to bear serious criticism”; this, however, was without prejudice, for he 
described Voltaire as “the most fascinating, the most agreeable, and the most 
famous man in Europe.” !4” Voltaire returned the compliment in his impish way: 
“What is this Bohemian thinking about, to have more wit than we?”!48 It was 
Grimm ’s Correspondance, more than any other writings except Voltaire’s, that 
spread through Europe the ideas of the French Enlightenment. Yet he had his 
doubts of the philosophes and their faith in progress. “The world,” he said, “is 
made up of nothing but abuses which none but a madman would try to 
reform.”!49 And in 1757 he wrote: 


It seems to me that the eighteenth century has surpassed all others in the eulogiums that it has 
heaped upon itself.... A littke more, and the best minds will persuade themselves that the mild and 
peaceful empire of philosophy is about to succeed the long tempests of unreason, and to establish 
forever the repose, the tranquillity, and the happiness of mankind. ... But unluckily the true 


philosopher has less consoling but more accurate notions.... 1 am a long way from believing that we 
are approaching the age of reason, and I lack but little of believing that Europe is threatened by 
some fatal revolution. 159 


We catch here a hint of the pride and vanity that sometimes irritated Grimm’s 
friends. More Gallic than the Gauls, he spent hours on grooming himself, 
powdering his face and hair, and so sprinkling himself with perfume that he was 
nicknamed “the musk bear.”!5! His Correspondance shows him scattering 
compliments with expectant hand. Frederick the Great made it a condition of 
subscribing to the letters that Grimm should “spare me his compliments.”!52 
Such flattery, of course, was part of epistolary style in the Old Regime. 

Grimm, usually cold and calculating, caught the attention of Paris by almost 
dying for Mlle. Fel, and fighting a duel for Mme. d’Epinay. Louise-Florence 
Tardieu d’Esclavelles was the daughter of a Valenciennes baron who died in the 
King’s service in 1737. Eight years later Louise, aged twenty, married Denis- 
Joseph Lalive d’Epinay, son of a rich tax collector. They came to live in the 
handsome Chateau de la Chevrette, nine miles from Paris, near the Forest of 
Montmorency. Her happiness bubbled. “Will my heart ever be able to endure 
such happiness?” she wondered. She wrote to a cousin: “He was playing the 
harpsichord, I was sitting on the arm of his chair, my left hand resting on his 
shoulder, and my other hand turning over the leaves; he never missed kissing it 
each time it passed in front of his lips.” 155 

She was not beautiful, but she was charmingly petite, trés bien faite (she tells 
us);454 and her big black eyes would later ravish Voltaire. But “always to feel the 
same thing” is soon “the same as to feel nothing”;155 after a year M. d’Epinay no 
longer noticed those eyes. He had been promiscuous before marriage, he became 
so again. He drank heavily, gambled heavily, and spent a fortune on the sisters 
Verriéres, whom he installed in a cottage near La Chevrette. Meanwhile his wife 
bore him two children. In 1748 he returned from a trip in the provinces, slept 
with his wife, and infected her with syphilis. Broken in health and spirits, she 
secured a legal separation from her husband. He agreed to a generous settlement; 
she inherited the fortune of her uncle; she kept La Chevrette; she tried to forget 
her unhappiness by caring for her children and helping her friends. When one of 
these, Mme. de Julli, fell mortally ill of smallpox, Louise went to nurse her, and 
stayed with her to the end, running the risk of an infection that might have killed 
her or disfigured her for life. 

All her friends agreed that she should take a lover. One came (1746), that 
same Dupin de Francueil who gave employment to Rousseau. He began with 
music, and ended with syphilis; he was soon cured, while she continued to 


suffer.15° He joined her husband in sharing the Desmoiselles de Verriéres. 
Duelos told her bluntly, “Francueil and your husband have the two sisters 
between them.”1!57 She fell into a delirium that lasted thirty hours. Duclos sought 
to take Dupin’s place, but she sent him away. To these misfortunes another was 
added. Mme. de Julli, dying, had given Louise a batch of papers revealing her 
amours, with an earnest request to burn them. Louise did. Then M. de Julli 
accused her of having knowingly burned the certificates of her own indebtedness 
to him. She denied the charge, but appearances were against her, for it was 
known that despite separation she was giving her husband financial help. 

It was at this juncture that Grimm entered the drama. He had been introduced 
to Louise by Rousseau in 1751; the three had several times played or sung music 
together. One evening at a party given by Count von Friesen, a guest expressed 
conviction of Mme. d’Epinay’s guilt. Grimm defended her; argument rose to the 
point of honor; accuser and defender fought a duel; Grimm was slightly 
wounded. Soon afterward the lost documents were found; Madame was 
exonerated; she thanked Grimm as her preux chevalier, and their mutual esteem 
ripened into one of the most enduring loves of that fitful age. When Baron 
d’Holbach sickened with grief over the death of his wife, and Grimm went off to 
take care of him in the countryside, Louise asked him: “But who will be my 
knight, monsieur, if I am attacked in your absence?” Grimm answered: “The 
same as before—your past life.”158 The reply was not beyond cavil, but it was 
beyond praise. 

Rousseau had met Mme. d’Epinay in 1748 at Mme. Dupin’s. She invited him 
to La Chevrette. Her Memoirs describe him fairly: 


He pays compliments, yet he is not polite, or at least he is without the air of politeness. He seems 
to be ignorant of the usages of society, but it is easily seen that he is infinitely intelligent. He has a 
brown complexion, white eyes that overflow with fire and give animation to his expression. ... They 
say he is in bad health, and endures agony which he carefully conceals.... It is this, I fancy, which 
gives him from time to time an air of sullenness. 159 


His picture of her is not very gallant: 


Her conversation, though agreeable enough in mixed company, was uninteresting in private... I 
was happy to show her little attentions, and gave her little fraternal kisses, which seemed not to be 
more sensual than herself. ... She was very thin, very pale, and had a bosom like the back of her 
hand. This defect alone would have been sufficient to moderate my most ardent desires. 169 


For seven years he was welcomed in Mme. d’Epinay’s home. When she saw 
how uncomfortable he was in Paris, she thought of ways to help him, but she 
knew that he would refuse money. One day, as they were walking through her 


park behind La Chevrette, she showed him a cottage, called L’ Hermitage, which 
had belonged to her husband. It was unused and in disrepair, but its situation, on 
the very edge of the Forest of Montmorency, excited Rousseau to exclaim: “Ah, 
madame, what a delightful habitation! This asylum was expressly prepared for 
me.”1!61 Madame made no reply, but when, in September, 1755, they walked 
again to the cottage, Rousseau was surprised to find it repaired, the six rooms 
furnished, and the grounds cleared and neat. He quotes her as saying: “My dear, 
here behold your refuge; it is you who have chosen it; friendship offers it to you. 
I hope this will remove your cruel idea of separating from me.” She knew that he 
had thought of residing in Switzerland; perhaps she did not know that his 
enthusiasm for Geneva had cooled. He “bathed with tears the beneficent hand” 
of his friend, but hesitated to accept her offer. She won Thérése and Mme. 
Levasseur to her plan, and “at length she triumphed over all my resolutions.” 

On Easter Sunday, 1756, adding grace to her gift, she came to Paris in her 
coach, and took her “bear,” as she called him, along with his mistress and his 
mother-in-law, to the Hermitage. Thérése did not relish separation from Paris, 
but Rousseau, sniffing the air, was happier than at any time since his idyl with 
Mme. de Warens. “On April 9, 1756, I began to live.”!62 Grimm darkened the 
occasion with a warming to Mme. d’Epinay: 


You do Rousseau a very ill service by giving him the Hermitage, but you do yourself a very much 
worse one. Solitude will complete the work of blackening his imagination; all his friends will be, in 
his eyes, unjust and ungrateful, and you first of all, if you refuse a single time to place yourself at his 
orders. 163 


Then Grimm, now secretary to Maréchal d’Estrées, went off to play his part in 
the war that was to remake the map of the world. 


I. The debate as to the truthfulness of the Confessions is still warm on two continents. It turns chiefly on 
Rousseau’s charge that Grimm and Diderot had conspired to give a false account of his relations with Mme. 
d’Epinay, Mme. d’Houdetot, and themselves. The balance of critical judgment before 1900 was against 
Rousseau. About 1850 Sainte-Beuve, with unwonted acerbity, decided that “Rousseau, whenever his self- 
esteem and his diseased vanity are at stake, has not the slightest hesitation about lying, and I have arrived at 
the conclusion that with respect to Grimm he was a liar.”5 And the most learned of French literary 
historians, Gustave Lanson, agreed (1894): “We surprise Rousseau on every page in flagrant falsehoods— 
falsehood, not mere error; yet the book as a whole burns with sincerity—a sincerity not of facts but of 
feeling.”© These judgments preceded the publication of Mrs. Frederika Macdonald’s Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau: A New Study in Criticism (London, 1906), which “makes out a good case for regarding Mme. 
d’Epinay’s Mémoires as colored, if not actually dictated, by the malevolent attitude of Grimm and Diderot; 
and her study of the documents undoubtedly qualifies a good many of the assumptions that had been 
previously made.”7 Cf. Masson, La Religion de Rousseau (I, 184): “We shall see with what caution we 
must use this recital [the Mémoires ], which was so strongly retouched [remanié ] by Diderot.” Similar 


judgments favorable to Rousseau were reached by Matthew Josephson (Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 434-35, 
531), Emile Faguet (Vie de Rousseau, 189), Jules Lemaitre (Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 9-10), and C. E. 
Vaughn (Political Writings of Rousseau, II, 295, 547-48, 552 f.). 


If. A minor controversy obscures the narrative at this point. Diderot, in 1782, reported Rousseau’s visit in a 
manner reconcilable with Rousseau’s account: “When ... Rousseau came to consult me about the view he 
should adopt, ‘The part you will take,’ I said, ‘is that which others would reject.’ ‘You are right,’ said he.”63 
Marmontel, about 1793, quoted Diderot as having dissuaded Rousseau from taking the affirmative stand. “I 
shall follow your advice,’ said Rousseau.”64 


III. “What I am not, that for me is God and virtue.”—Nietzsche.111 


CHAPTER IT 


The Seven Years’ War 


1756-63 


I. HOW TO START A WAR 


By 1756 Europe had known eight years of peace. But the War of the Austrian 
Succession had settled nothing. It had left Austria insecure in Bohemia and Italy, 
Prussia insecure in Silesia, Britain insecure in Hanover, France insecure in India, 
America, and on the Rhine. The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) had achieved 
no territorial settlement comparable in stability with that reached by the Treaty 
of Westphalia a century before. The old balance of power had been disturbed by 
the growth of the Prussian army and the British navy; that army might sally forth 
on new absorptions; that navy needed only time to capture the colonies of 
France, Holland, and Spain. The rising spirit of nationalism was fed in England 
by the profits and prospects of commerce, in Prussia by successful war, in 
France by a cultural superiority uncomfortably conscious of martial decline. The 
conflict between Catholicism and Protestantism had ended in a stalemate; both 
sides waited for some turn of chance to renew the Thirty Years’ War for 
possession of the European soul. 

Austria took the initiative in preparing a new throw of the human dice. Maria 
Theresa, the thirty-nine-years-old but still fair head of the Austrian empire, had 
all the pride of her Hapsburg ancestry, all the anger of a woman scorned; how 
could she live with Silesia amputated from her inherited realm—whose 
territorial integrity all the major states of Europe had guaranteed? Even the 
Frederick who had humiliated her would later praise her “courage and ability,” 
and the way in which “when it seemed that events were conspiring to ruin her, 
this ... younger ruler caught the spirit of government, and became the soul of her 
council.”! Defeated, yielding Silesia as the price of peace, she made the peace 
only a truce, and devoted herself to the reform of administration, the restoration 
of her shattered armies, and the acquisition of strong allies. Frequently she 
visited the camps where her troops were being trained; for this purpose she 
traveled to Prague in Bohemia, to Olmiitz in Moravia; she inspired the soldiers 
with rewards and distinctions, and even more by her regal and yet womanly 


presence. Her generals did not have to swear fidelity to her, for this was in their 
blood and chivalry; so the Prince of Liechtenstein spent 200,000 écus 
($1,500,000?) of his fortune in recruiting and equipping for her a complete 
artillery corps. She founded near Vienna a War College for the younger nobility, 
and brought to its staff the best teachers of geometry, geography, fortification, 
and history. “Under her,” said Frederick, “the military of Austria acquired a 
degree of perfection never known to her predecessors, and a woman carried out 
designs worthy of a great man.”2 

Diplomacy was the other side of the design. She sent agents everywhere to 
win friends for Austria and stir up hostility to Frederick. She noted the rising 
strength of Russia, which had been organized by Peter the Great and was now 
commanded by the Czarina Elizaveta Petrovna; she saw to it that Frederick’s 
sarcastic remarks about the amours of the Russian Empress should reach her 
ears. Maria Theresa would gladly have renewed her alliance with England, but 
that entente had been soured by England’s separate peace with Prussia (1745), 
which had compelled Austria to surrender Silesia. Now England’s foreign policy 
was turning to protect her trade in the Baltic against the power of Russia, and her 
hold on Hanover against any threat from Prussia or France. She depended upon 
Russia for the timber of her navy, and she depended upon her navy for victory in 
war. So on September 30, 1755, England signed a treaty that bound Russia, in 
return for English subsidies, to maintain 55,000 troops in Livonia; these, the 
English hoped, would deter Frederick from any expansionist adventures to the 
west. 

But how should England deal with France? For hundreds of years France had 
been her enemy. Time and again France had fomented or financed Scottish 
hostilities to England; repeatedly she had prepared or threatened to invade the 
British Isles. Now she was the only state that challenged Britain on the seas and 
in the colonial world. To defeat France decisively would be to win her colonies 
in America and India; it would be to destroy her navy or render it impotent; the 
British Empire would then be not only secure but supreme. So William Pitt the 
Elder argued to Parliament day after day, in the most forceful oratory that that 
body had ever heard. But could France be defeated? Yes, said Pitt, by allying 
Prussia to England. Would it not be dangerous to let Prussia grow stronger? No, 
Pitt answered; Prussia had a great army, which on this plan would help England 
to protect Hanover, but she had no navy, and therefore could not rival Britain on 
the sea. It seemed wiser to let Protestant Prussia replace Catholic France or 
Catholic Austria as the dominant power on the Continent, if that would let 
“Britannia rule the waves” and capture colonies. Any victories of Frederick in 
Europe would strengthen England overseas; hence Pitt’s boast that he would win 


America and India on the battlefields of the Continent. England would supply 
money, Frederick would fight the land battles, England would win half the 
world. Parliament consented; Britain proposed to Prussia a pact for mutual 
defense. 

Frederick had to accept this plan, for the development of events had clouded 
his victories. He knew that France was flirting with Austria; if France and 
Austria—worse yet, if Russia too—should unite against him he could hardly 
resist them all; in such a predicament only England could help him. If he signed 
the pact that England offered he could call upon her to keep Russia from 
attacking him; and if Russia abstained Austria might be dissuaded from war. On 
January 16, 1756, Frederick signed the Treaty of Westminster, which pledged 
both England and Prussia to oppose the entry of foreign troops into Germany. 
That single clause, they hoped, would protect Prussia from Russia and Hanover 
from France. 

France, Austria, and Russia all felt that this treaty was a betrayal by their 
allies. There had been no formal termination of the alliances that had bound 
England with Austria, and France with Prussia, in the War of the Austrian 
Succession. Maria Theresa, as she informed the British ambassador, was 
shocked to learn that her English friends had signed a pact with “the mortal and 
constant enemy of my person and my family.”3 Louis XV complained that 
Frederick had deceived him; Frederick replied that the treaty was purely 
defensive, and should give no offense to any power not meditating offense. 
Mme. de Pompadour, who chose and dominated French ministries, remembered 
that Frederick had charged her with depositing great sums in British banks, and 
had called her “la demoiselle Poisson” (Miss Fish) and “Cotillon IV” (Petticoat 
IV—fourth mistress of Louis XV). Louis remembered that Frederick had 
ridiculed the barnyard morals of the French King. The desertion struck France 
just when her armies and treasury were exhausted, and when her navy was only 
beginning to recover from the neglect it had suffered under the pacific ministry 
of Cardinal Fleury. In 1756 France had forty-five ships of the line, England had 
130;4 naval supplies were clogged with corruption and theft, naval discipline had 
been ruined by the invidious promotion of titled incompetents and the frequency 
of defeats. To whom now could France turn for an ally? To Russia?—but 
England had forestalled her. To Austria?—but in the last war France had 
violated her pledge to guarantee Maria Theresa’s inheritance, had joined Prussia 
in attacking her, and had continued to attack her even when Frederick had made 
peace. Austria under the Hapsburgs, France under the Bourbons, had been foes 
for centuries; how could they and their peoples, long trained to mutual hatred, 
suddenly become friends? 


Yet that was precisely the “reversal of alliances” that the Austrian 
government now proposed to France. So far as we can now trace its history, the 
plan took form in the mind of Count Wenzel Anton von Kaunitz, the ablest, most 
penetrating, most persevering diplomat produced on the European Continent in 
the eighteenth century. The Seven Years’ War was to be a contest in arms 
between Frederick the Great and Marshal Daun, and a contest in brains between 
Kaunitz and Pitt. “Prince Kaunitz,” said Frederick, “has the wisest head in 
Europe.”5 

Being a second son, Kaunitz was told to become a priest; instead, privately, 
he became a disciple of Voltaire.6 As his father served as ambassador to the 
Vatican and as governor of Moravia, the son inherited diplomacy. At thirty-one 
he was Austrian envoy at Turin. His first dispatch to his government was so 
logically reasoned on such careful observation of political realities that Count 
von Uhlfeld, presenting it to Maria Theresa, said, “Behold your first minister.”7 
At thirty-seven he was Austrian plenipotentiary at the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. There he defended the interests of Maria Theresa with such pertinacity 
and skill that even in her defeat the Empress was grateful for his services and 
devotion. And when, as early as 1749, he broached to her his plan for an alliance 
with France, she met with an open mind the idea of embracing the traditional 
enemy of her house. Her heart was set on defeating Frederick and regaining 
Silesia. But this, Kaunitz explained, could not be done by alliance with England, 
whose power was on the seas; it required alliance with France and Russia, whose 
power was on the land. Between these and Austria Frederick could be crushed. 
The Empress bade Kaunitz labor to this end. 

In 1751 he was sent as ambassador to Paris. He astonished the nobility by the 
splendor of his official entry to the city; he pleased the populace by giving alms; 
he amused the salons with his luxurious raiment, his assortment of cosmetics, 
and his laboriously powdered curls;® “a most high-sniffing, fantastic, slightly 
insolent fellow,” thought Carlyle;9 but he impressed the King, his mistress, and 
their ministers by his knowledge of affairs and his appraisal of policies. 
Gradually he prepared their minds for an entente with Austria. He pictured the 
possibility of bringing Russia, Poland, and Saxony into taking part in 
disciplining Frederick. He asked what France had gained by her alliance with 
Prussia—only the aggrandizement of a land power that challenged the 
Continental hegemony of France; and had not Frederick repeatedly broken his 
pledge when it suited his interest? 

Kaunitz was making good headway when Maria Theresa called him back to 
Vienna to be her chancellor, with full power over both domestic and foreign 
affairs (1753). His plan was long opposed by the aging nobles at the Viennese 


court; patiently he expounded and defended it; the Empress supported him; and 
on August 21, 1755, the proposal for an alliance with France received the formal 
approval of the Imperial ministry. Count Georg von Starhemberg, who had 
succeeded Kaunitz as Austrian ambassador at Paris, was instructed to promote 
the grand design at every opportunity with Louis XV and Mme. de Pompadour. 
Kaunitz sent a flattering letter to the maitresse-en-titre (August 30, 1755), and 
attached to it a note which she was requested to hand secretly to the King. She 
did so. The note was from Maria Theresa, and read: 


As an empress and a queen, I promise that nothing will ever be disclosed of all that is going to be 
offered in my name by Count Starhemberg to the most Christian King, and that the deepest secrecy 
in this respect will always be maintained, whether negotiations succeed or fail. It will be understood, 
of course, that the King will give a similar declaration and promise. 

Vienna, June 21, 175510 


Louis appointed the Abbé de Bernis and the Marquise de Pompadour to confer 
privately with Starhemberg at her pavilion “Babiole.” There the ambassador 
proposed, in the name of the Empress, that France should renounce her alliance 
with Prussia, and should pledge at least financial aid to Austria in case of war. 
He argued that Frederick was a useless and unreliable ally, and he hinted that 
Frederick was even now engaged in clandestine dealings with the British 
ministry. Austria, for her part, would refrain from any hostile action against 
France if France should make war upon England; in case of such a war Austria 
would allow France to occupy Ostend and Nieuport, and she might ultimately 
allow the Austrian Netherlands to fall to France. 

Louis noted that the pact would involve him in an Austrian war against 
Prussia, but would not pledge Austrian aid to France against England. He had 
good reason to fear Frederick’s army more than the Austrian—so often defeated 
and so badly led in the recent war. He instructed Bernis to reply that France 
would make no change in her alliance with Prussia until proofs were offered of 
Frederick’s dealings with England. Kaunitz could as yet offer no such proofs, 
and was temporarily checked in his course. But when Louis received Frederick’s 
acknowledgment of the Anglo-Prussian Treaty of Westminster, he saw that his 
alliance with Prussia was factually dead. Perhaps, amid his sins, it occurred to 
him that he might appease the Almighty by uniting the Catholic powers— 
France, Austria, Poland, and Spain—in a plan to control the destinies of 
Europe.!! On May 1, 1756, the Treaty of Versailles completed the reversal of 
alliances. The preamble professed that the sole aim of the convention was to 
maintain the peace of Europe and the balance of power. If either of the 
contracting parties should be threatened in its European possessions by any 


power but England, the other would come to its aid by diplomatic intercession 
and, if necessary, by subsidies or troops. Austria would not promise aid to 
France against England, and France would not aid Austria against Prussia unless 
Prussia should be clearly the aggressor. As Louis saw no likelihood of Prussia 
endangering her gains by again attacking Austria, he and his mistress could 
deceive themselves into believing that the new alliance made for peace on the 
Continent. 

Kaunitz had as yet fallen short of his aim to secure French aid against Prussia. 
But he was patient; perhaps he could prod Frederick into attacking Austria. 
Meanwhile he had little difficulty in persuading the Czarina into the new 
alliance. Elizaveta was eager to remove the Prussian obstacle to Russia’s 
expansion westward. She offered to attack Prussia before the end of 1756 if 
Austria would promise to do likewise; and she promised, in that event, to make 
no peace with Prussia until Silesia was completely restored to Austria. She 
learned with delight that France had signed the Treaty of Versailles. Kaunitz had 
to check her enthusiasm; he knew that her armies would not be ready for a major 
campaign till 1757. Not until December 31, 1756, did he sign the agreement by 
which Russia formally joined the Franco-Austrian entente. 

Meanwhile England, confident that her alliance with Frederick would 
immobilize Austria, had already begun naval operations against France, without 
any declaration of war. From June, 1755, English men-of-war seized French 
shipping wherever possible. France retaliated by preparing an invasion of 
England, and by sending a squadron of fifteen vessels, under the Due de 
Richelieu, to attack Minorca. This island had been captured by the British in the 
War of the Spanish Succession (1709). To reinforce the small garrison there 
Britain dispatched ten ships under Admiral John Byng; three additional vessels 
joined these at Gibraltar. On May 20, 1756, the hostile fleets engaged near 
Minorca. The French were repulsed, but the English squadron suffered such 
damage that Byng led it back to Gibraltar, making no attempt to land 
reinforcements at Minorca. The helpless garrison surrendered; France had now a 
strategic post in the Mediterranean; Richelieu was hailed as a hero in Paris and 
Versailles, and Byng was executed on his own quarterdeck in Portsmouth 
Harbor (March 14, 1757) on the charge of failure to do his utmost for victory; 
Voltaire and Richelieu interceded for him in vain. This, said Voltaire, was 
England’s way of “encouraging the others” who held British commands. On 
May 17, 1756, England declared war on France, but the official inception of the 
Seven Years’ War was left to Frederick. 

He knew that his conquest of Silesia had left him subject to revanche 
whenever Maria Theresa should find new resources and allies. His own 


resources were perilously limited. His kingdom was an assortment of disjecta 
membra: East Prussia was severed from Prussia proper by Poland, and the 
Prussian provinces in Westphalia and East Frisia were separated from 
Brandenburg by independent German states. Including these scattered fragments 
and Silesia, all Prussia had in 1756 some four million population, England eight 
million, France twenty. A large part of Prussia’s population was in Silesia, 
which was still half Catholic and pro-Austrian. Only seven miles from Berlin lay 
the border of hostile Saxony, whose Elector, the Catholic King Augustus II of 
Poland, looked upon Frederick as an insolent and rapacious infidel. How could 
one survive in that caldron of enmity? 

Only by wits, economy, a good army, and good generals. His own wits were 
as keen as any; he was the best-educated ruler of his age; he came off with 
honors in correspondence, conversation, and controversy with Voltaire. But his 
tongue was too sharp to be loosed; he might have had calmer seas had he not 
spoken of Elizaveta Petrovna, Maria Theresa, and Mme. de Pompadour as the 
“three first whores of Europe”;!2 it is comforting to see that even the Great can 
be foolish now and then. As to the economy of Prussia, Frederick subjected it to 
state control and what seemed to him the unavoidable needs of possible war. He 
did not dare, in the circumstances, to change the feudal structure of Prussian life, 
lest it disturb the feudal organization of his army. That army was his salvation 
and his religion. Ninety per cent of his revenues went to its maintenance.!3 He 
called it the Atlas whose strong shoulders carried the state.14 He built it up from 
the 100,000 men bequeathed him by his father to 150,000 in 1756. He 
disciplined it with severe punishments to immediate and precise obedience, to 
march steadily toward the opposing line without firing a shot till ordered, to 
change direction, and maneuver en masse, under fire. It had, at the beginning of 
the war, the best generals in Europe after Frederick himself—Schwerin, 
Seydlitz, and James Keith. 

Almost as important as his generals were the spies that he had scattered 
among his enemies. They left him no doubt that Maria Theresa was forming a 
cordon of hostile powers around him. In 1753-55 his agents in Dresden and 
Warsaw secured copies of secret correspondence, between the Saxon and 
Austrian ministries, which convinced him that these courts were conspiring to 
attack and—if fortune favored—dismember Prussia, and that France was 
conniving at the scheme.!5 On June 23, 1756, he ordered the Prussian general in 
Konigsberg to be prepared for an attack from Russia. He notified the British 
government that “the court of Vienna has three designs to which its present steps 
are tending: to establish its despotism in the Empire, to ruin the Protestant cause, 
and to reconquer Silesia.”!© He learned that Saxony was planning to enlarge its 


army from seventeen thousand to forty thousand during the winter;!7 he guessed 
that the allies were waiting for the spring of 1757 to advance upon him from 
three directions; and he resolved to strike before their mobilization was 
complete. 

He felt that his only chance of escaping from his peril was to disable at least 
one of his foes before they could unite in action. Schwerin agreed with him, but 
one of his ministers, Count von Podewils, begged him not to give his enemies 
excuse for branding him as the aggressor; Frederick called him “Monsieur de la 
timide politique”! Long ago, in a secret “Political Testament” (1752), he had 
advised his successor to conquer Saxony and thereby give Prussia the 
geographical unity, the economic resources, and the political power 
indispensable to survival.!9 He had put the idea aside as beyond himself to 
realize; now it seemed to him a military necessity. He must protect his western 
frontier by disarming Saxony. Even in his almost idealistic Anti-Machiavel 
(1740) he had sanctioned an offensive war to forestall a threatened attack.2° 
Mitchell, the Prussian minister in England, informed him that while the British 
government strongly desired the maintenance of peace on the Continent, it 
recognized the emergency that Frederick faced, and would not hold him “in the 
least to blame if he tried to forestall his enemies instead of waiting until they 
carried out their hostile intentions.”21 

In July, 1756, he sent an envoy to Maria Theresa soliciting assurance that 
Austria intended no attack upon Prussia either in the current year or in the next. 
A member of the Austrian cabinet thought such assurance should be given; 
Kaunitz refused to send it; all that Maria Theresa would say was that “in the 
present crisis I deem it necessary to take measures for the security of myself and 
my allies, which tend to the prejudice of no one.”22 Frederick sent a second 
message to the Empress, asking for a clearer reply to his request for assurance; 
she answered that she “had concluded no offensive alliance; and although the 
critical situation of Europe compelled her to arm, she had no intention to violate 
the Treaty of Dresden [which pledged her to peace with Frederick], but she 
would not bind herself by any promise from acting as circumstances required.”23 
Frederick had anticipated such a reply; before it reached him he led his army into 
Saxony (August 29, 1756). So began the Seven Years’ War. 


II. THE OUTLAW: 1756-57 


He made a halfhearted attempt to enlist the Saxon Elector as an ally, offering 
him Maria Theresa’s Bohemia as a bribe. Augustus scorned this vicarious 
philanthropy; he ordered his generals to stop Frederick’s advance, and fled to 


Warsaw. The Saxon force was too small to resist the finest army in Europe; it 
withdrew to the citadel at Pirna; Frederick entered Dresden unopposed 
(September 9, 1756). At once he bade his agents open the Saxon archives and 
bring him the originals of those documents that had revealed Saxony’s 
participation in the plan to chasten, perhaps to dismember, Prussia. The aging 
Electress-Queen with her own person barred access to the archives, and 
demanded that Frederick should respect her royal inviolability; he ordered her to 
be removed; she fled; the documents were secured. 

Maria Theresa sent an army from Bohemia to dislodge the invader; Frederick 
met it and defeated it at Lobositz, on the road from Dresden to Prague (October 
1). He returned to besiege Pirna; it surrendered (October 15); he impressed the 
fourteen thousand captive Saxon soldiers into his own divisions, arguing that this 
was cheaper than feeding them as prisoners; the German appetite was notorious. 
He declared Saxony a conquered country, and applied its revenues to his own 
needs. During the winter he published the Saxon documents to the world. Maria 
Theresa called them forgeries, and appealed to France, Russia, and all God- 
fearing Christians to aid her against the man who, by flagrant aggression, had 
again plunged Europe into war. 

Europe generally agreed in condemning Frederick. The German 
principalities, fearing a fate like Saxony’s if Frederick should triumph, declared 
war upon Prussia (January 17, 1757), and raised a Reichsarmee, or Imperial 
Army, for action against the Prussian King. Kaunitz lost no time in reminding 
Louis XV that France had promised help in case Austria should be threatened. 
The Dauphine, daughter of the Saxon Elector, pleaded with her father-in-law to 
rescue her father. Mme. de Pompadour, who had hoped to enjoy her reign in 
peace, now inclined to war. In appreciation of her aid Maria Theresa sent her a 
royal portrait decorated with gems valued at 77,-278 livres;24 Pompadour 
became martial. Louis, usually slow to decide, decided with impetuous vigor. By 
a second Treaty of Versailles (May 1, 1757) France bound herself in defensive- 
offensive alliance with Austria, pledged her an annual subsidy of twelve million 
florins, agreed to equip two German armies, and proposed to devote a French 
force of 105,000 men to the “destruction totale de la Prusse.” She promised 
never to make peace with Prussia until Silesia had been restored to Austria. 
When that restoration had been consummated France was to receive five frontier 
towns in the Austrian Netherlands, and these southern Netherlands were to be 
transferred to the Bourbon Infante of Spain in return for Spanish duchies in Italy. 
Perhaps France was knowingly writing off her colonies to British conquest by 
devoting nearly all her resources to absorbing “Belgium.” Kaunitz could feel that 
he had won a vital diplomatic victory. 


He found it easy now to draw Russia into active aid. The Convention of St. 
Petersburg (February 2, 1757) committed Russia and Austria each to put eighty 
thousand troops into the field, and to make war until Silesia had been reunited 
with Austria, and Prussia had been reduced to a minor power. Turning to 
Sweden, Kaunitz brought her into the alliance by guaranteeing to her, in the 
event of victory, all that part of Pomerania which had been conceded to her in 
the Treaty of Westphalia. Sweden was to contribute 25,000 men, Austria and 
France were to finance them. Poland, under its refugee King Augustus III, 
pledged her modest resources to the Franco-Austrian alliance. Now nearly all of 
Europe except England, Hanover, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, Turkey, and 
Hesse-Cassel was united against Frederick. 

And England was tempted to leave Frederick to his fate. George II saw with 
horror that his beloved Hanover, the electorate from which his father had come 
to rule Britain, lay defenseless in the path of overwhelming armies, with 
Frederick too distant and harassed to send substantial aid. The temptation was 
made almost irresistible when Kaunitz offered to leave Hanover inviolate if 
England would keep out of the Continental war; at that moment Frederick’s fate 
was touch and go. Pitt, who was appointed secretary of state on November 19, 
1756, was at first inclined to let Prussia and Hanover shift for themselves, while 
England would concentrate all her martial resources upon the contest for 
colonies; little wonder that George II, loving Hanover, hated Pitt. Soon Pitt 
changed his mind, and declared that a France victorious against Frederick would 
be master of Europe, and soon of England too; Parliament must vote money for 
Frederick and troops for Hanover; France must be made to spend herself in 
Europe, while England would pluck colonies and markets out of the conquered 
seas. 

So in January, 1757, Britain signed a second alliance with Prussia, promising 
subsidies to Frederick and soldiers to Hanover. But then, suddenly, Pitt was 
dismissed (April 5), politics befuddled policy, help to Frederick was delayed, 
and for almost a year he stood alone, with 145,000 men, against armies 
converging from every quarter upon him: in the west 105,000 troops from 
France and 20,000 from the German states; in the south 133,000 from Austria; in 
the east 60,000 from Russia; in the north 16,000 from Sweden. And on that same 
day which saw Pitt fall, the Emperor Francis I—the usually amiable and docile 
husband of Maria Theresa—officially branded Frederick as an outlaw, and 
called upon all good men to hunt him out as an impious enemy of mankind. 


III. FROM PRAGUE TO ROSSBACH: 1757 


On January 10 Frederick sent to his ministers in Berlin some secret 
instructions: “If I am killed, affairs must continue without the slightest 
alteration.... If I have the bad luck to be captured, I forbid the smallest 
consideration for my person, or the slightest attention to anything I may write in 
captivity.”25 

It was a useless gesture, for without his military genius Prussia was lost. His 
only hope lay in facing his foes one at a time before they could unite. The 
French were not yet ready for battle, and perhaps the regiments that England was 
sending to Hanover could hold them for a while. The Austrians were 
accumulating in nearby Bohemia and Moravia immense magazines of arms and 
provisions to equip their armies for an invasion of Silesia. Frederick decided first 
to capture those precious stores, fight the Austrians, then march back to face the 
French. He led his own force from Saxony, and ordered the Duke of Brunswick- 
Bevern from East Germany, and Marshal Schwerin from Silesia, to advance into 
Bohemia and meet him in the hills overlooking Prague from the west. It was so 
done; the magazines were captured; and on May 6, near Prague, 64,000 
Prussians met 61,000 Austrians under Prince Charles of Lorraine in the first 
great battle of the war. 

The issue was decided not by numbers, nor by strategy, but by courage. 
Schwerin’s regiments, under Austrian fire, marched waist-deep, shoulder-deep, 
through morasses. For a time they lost heart and turned in flight; then Schwerin, 
aged seventy-three, rallied them, wrapped the colors about his body, rode 
straight in the face of the foe, was struck by five balls at once, and fell dead. His 
men, loving him almost more than they feared death, charged in fury against the 
enemy, and turned defeat into victory. The slaughter on both sides was 
enormous, and Frederick’s losses included four hundred officers and his best 
general; in this war generals did not die in bed. The 46,000 surviving Austrians 
retired into their citadel in Prague, and prepared to resist siege. 

But Frederick found siege difficult, for Marshal Leopold von Daun, ablest of 
the Austrian commanders, was coming up from Moravia with another 64,000 
men. Leaving part of his army to blockade the citadel, Frederick marched 
eastward with 32,000 troops, and met the advancing masses at Kolin (June 16). 
The odds against him were too great, and the generalship of Daun was in this 
case superior to his own. Two of Frederick’s generals disobeyed his orders, 
causing confusion; Frederick lost his temper, and shouted to his retreating 
cavalry, “Would you live forever?”26 The infantry, overwhelmed by carnage, 
refused to advance. Frederick, despondent, withdrew from the field, leaving 
14,000 Prussians dead, wounded, or prisoners. He led his 18,000 survivors back 
to Prague, abandoned the siege, and returned with his remnants toward Saxony. 


At Leitmeritz he rested his army for three weeks. There, on July 2, he 
received word that his mother, Sophia Dorothea, had died. The iron man of war 
broke down, wept, and secluded himself for a day. Perhaps he wondered, now, 
whether his assault on Silesia, seventeen years before, had been a foolish 
tempting of Nemesis. He shared his grief with his sister Wilhelmine, margravine 
of Bayreuth, whom he loved beyond any other soul. On July 7, his pride nearly 
spent, he sent her a desperate appeal: 


Since you, my dear sister, insist upon undertaking the great work of peace, I beg you to be good 
enough to send M. de Mirabeau to ... offer the favorite [Mme. de Pompadour, formerly Cotillon IV] 
as much as 500,000 crowns for peace.... I leave it all to you ... whom I adore, and who, although far 
more accomplished than I, is another myself.27 


Nothing came of this approach. Wilhelmine tried another way: she wrote to 
Voltaire, then living in Switzerland, and begged him to use his influence. 
Voltaire transmitted her proposal to Cardinal de Tencin, who had opposed the 
Franco-Austrian alliance. Tencin tried and failed.28 The allies were sniffing the 
scent of victory. Maria Theresa talked now of completely dismembering 
Frederick’s realm: not only must Silesia and Glatz be restored to her, but 
Magdeburg and Halberstadt were to go to Augustus III, Pomerania was to revert 
to Sweden, and Cleves and Ravensburg were to reward the Elector Palatine. 

Her hopes seemed reasonable. A French “army of the Dauphine” had entered 
Germany; part of it, under Pompadour’s favorite general, the Prince de Soubise, 
was coming to join with the Imperial army at Erfurt; another part, under 
Maréchal d’Estrées, advanced to meet a Hanoverian force under George II’s son, 
the Duke of Cumberland. Near the village of Hastenbeck the French so badly 
defeated this army (July 26) that the Duke signed at Kloster-Zeven (September 
8) a “convention” by which he promised to keep his Hanoverian troops from any 
further action against France. 

Word of this humiliating capitulation may have reached Frederick at 
approximately the same time as news that a Swedish army had landed in 
Pomerania, and a Russian army of 100,000 men under Marshal Stepan Apraksin 
had invaded East Prussia and overwhelmed a force of 30,000 Prussians at Gross- 
Jagersdorf (July 30). These reverses, added to his own debacle in Bohemia, 
almost destroyed Frederick’s hope of overcoming enemies so numerous and so 
fortified with reserves of materials and men. Having abandoned the morality as 
well as the theology of Christianity, he fell back upon the ethics of the Stoics, 
and meditated suicide. To the end of the war he carried on his person a phial of 
poison; he was resolved that his foes should never take him except as a corpse. 
On August 24 he sent to Wilhelmine a semihysterical paean to death: 


And now, ye promoters of sacred lies, go on leading cowards by the nose; ... to me the 
enchantment of life is ended, the charm disappears. I see that all men are but the sport of Destiny, 
and that if there do exist some Gloomy and Inexorable Being, who allows a despised herd of 
creatures to go on multiplying here, he values them as nothing; he looks down upon a Phalaris 
crowned and a Socrates in chains, upon our virtues and our misdeeds, upon the horror of war and the 
cruel plagues that ravage the earth, as things indifferent to him. Wherefore my sole refuge and only 
haven, dear sister, is in the arms of death.29 


She answered (September 15) by vowing to join him in suicide: 


My dearest brother, your letter, and the one you wrote to Voltaire, ... have almost killed me. 
What fatal resolutions, great God! Ah, my dear brother, you say you love me, and yet you drive a 
dagger into my heart. Your letter ... made me shed rivers of tears. Now I am ashamed of such 
weakness. ... Your lot shall be mine. I will not survive either your misfortunes or those of the House 
I belong to. You may calculate that such is my firm resolution. 

But after this avowal let me entreat you to look back at what was the pitiable state of your enemy 
when you lay before Prague. It is the sudden whirl of Fortune for both parties. ... Caesar was once 
the slave of pirates, and became lord of the earth. A great genius like yours finds resources even 
when all seems lost. I suffer a thousand times more than I can tell you; nevertheless hope does not 
abandon me.... I must finish, but I shall never cease to be, with the most profound respect, your 
Wilhelmine.2° 


She appealed to Voltaire to support her plea, and early in October, in his first 
letter to Frederick since 1753, he seconded her arguments: 


The Catos and Othos, whose death your Majesty thinks noble, had nothing else they could do but 
fight or die. ... You must keep in mind how many courts there are that see in your invasion of 
Saxony a violation of international law. ... Our morality and your situation are far from requiring 
such an act [as suicide]. ... Your life is needed; you know how dear it is to a numerous family. ... 
The affairs of Europe are never long on the same basis, and it is the duty of a man like you to hold 
himself in readiness for events.... If your courage led you to that heroic extremity it would not be 
approved. Your partisans would condemn it, your enemies would triumph.3! 


To which Frederick replied in prose and verse: 


Pour moi, menacé du naufrage, 
Je dois, en affrontant l’orage, 
Penser, vivre, et mourir en roi— 


“as for me, menaced with shipwreck, I must, confronting the storm, think, live, 
and die like a king.”52 

Between poems (always in French) he searched for the French army; now he 
longed for a battle that would settle for him the question of life or death. At 
Leipzig, October 15, he sent for Johann Christoph Gottsched (who wrote verses 
in German), and tried to convince him that German poetry was impossible. So 


many explosions—Knap, Klop, Krotz, Krok; so many gutturals, so many 
consonants—even in the professor’s name five in a row; how could you make a 
melody with such a language? Gottsched protested; Frederick had to prepare for 
another march; but ten days later, back in Leipzig, he received the old poet 
again, found time to listen to a Gottsched ode in German, and gave him a gold 
snuffbox as a parting token of good will. 

During that literary interlude more bad news came: a force of Croats under 
Count Hadik was advancing upon Berlin, and rumor said that Swedish and 
French battalions were converging upon the Prussian capital. Frederick had left a 
garrison there, but far too small to buffet such an avalanche. If Berlin should fall, 
his principal source of supplies in arms, powder, and clothing would be in the 
hands of the enemy. He hurried with his army to rescue the city and his family. 
On the march he received word that no French or Swedish force was moving 
toward Berlin; that Hadik, halting in the suburbs, had exacted a ransom of £ 
27,000 from Berlin, and had led his Croats contentedly away (October 16). 
There was other comforting intelligence: the Russians under Apraksin, racked 
with disease and famishing for food, had withdrawn from East Prussia into 
Poland. Less pleasant messages informed Frederick that the main French army 
under Soubise had entered Saxony, had plundered the western cities, and had 
united with the Imperial army under the Duke of Saxe-Hildburghausen. The 
weary King turned back in his tracks, and led his troops to the vicinity of 
Rossbach, some thirty miles west of Leipzig. 

There his tired army, reduced to 21,000 men, came at last face to face with 
the 41,000 troops of France and the Reich. Even so, Soubise advised against 
risking battle; better, he said, to continue evading Frederick and wearing him out 
with fruitless marches until the overwhelming superiority of the allies in 
manpower and materials should force him to yield. Soubise knew the breakdown 
of discipline in his ranks, and the lack of enthusiasm, in the mostly Protestant 
soldiers of the Reichsarmee, for fighting against Frederick.33 Hildburghausen 
pleaded for action, and Soubise gave in. The German marshal led his men on a 
long detour to attack the Prussians on their left flank. Frederick, watching from a 
housetop in Rossbach, ordered his cavalry under Seydlitz to execute a 
countermovement against the right flank of the enemy. Screened by hills, and 
proceeding with disciplined speed, the Prussian cavalry, 3,800 strong, charged 
down upon the allied troops and overcame them before they could re-form their 
ranks. The French came up too late, and were shattered by the Prussian artillery; 
in ninety minutes the crucial battle of Rossbach was over (November 5, 1757). 
The allies retreated in disorder, leaving 7,700 dead on the field; the Prussians 
lost only 550 men. Frederick ordered the prisoners to be well treated, and invited 


the captured officers to share his table. With French grace and wit he excused 
the limited fare: “Mais, messieurs, je ne vous attendais pas sitét, en si grand 
nombre” (But, gentlemen, I did not expect you so soon, in so great number).°4 

Military men on all sides marveled at the disproportion of the losses, and at 
the superior generalship that had made this possible. Even France confessed 
admiration, and the French people, so lately allied with Prussia, could not yet 
look upon Frederick as their foe. Did he not speak and write good French? The 
philosophes applauded his victories and claimed him as their champion of free 
thought against the religious obscurantism that they were fighting at home.°° 
Frederick responded to the gallant emotions of the French by saying, “I am not 
accustomed to regard the French as enemies.”26 But privately he composed—in 
French—a poem expressing his pleasure at having given the French a kick in the 
cul, which Carlyle delicately translated as “the seat of honor.”37 

England rejoiced with him, and put new faith in her ally. London celebrated 
his birthday with bonfires in the streets, and devout Methodists acclaimed the 
infidel hero as the savior of the one true religion. Pitt had been brought back to 
head the government (July 29, 1757); henceforth he was the unswerving support 
of the Prussian King. “England has taken long to produce a great man for this 
contest,” said Frederick, “but here is one at last!”38 Pitt denounced the 
Convention of Kloster-Zeven as cowardice and treason—though the King’s son 
had signed it; he persuaded Parliament to send a better army to protect Hanover 
and help Frederick (October); and whereas it had voted only £ 164,000 for 
Cumberland’s “Army of Observation,” now it voted £ 1,200,000 for an “Army 
of Operations.” Pitt and Frederick united in choosing, as leader of this new force, 
Frederick’s brother-in-law and military pupil, Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
thirty-six years old, handsome, cultured, brave, who played the violin so well, 
said Burney, that “he might have made his fortune by it.”39 Here was an 
instrument nobly fit to play second fiddle to Frederick’s flute! 


IV. THE FOX AT BAY: 1757-60 


Frederick had not much leisure for rejoicing. A French army under Richelieu 
still held much of Hanover. On the very day of Rossbach 43,000 Austrians laid 
seige to Schweidnitz, the principal stronghold and storehouse of the Prussians in 
Silesia; Frederick had left 41,000 men there, but they had been reduced by 
desertion and death to 28,000; these were poorly led by the Duke of Brunswick- 
Bevern, who ignored the King’s order to attack the besiegers; on November 11 
he surrendered the fortress, yielding to the Austrians 7,000 prisoners, 330,000 
thalers, and provisions sufficient to maintain 88,000 men for two months. The 


victors, amplified to 83,000 troops by union with forces under Prince Charles 
and Marshal Daun, went on to Breslau; on November 22 they overwhelmed a 
small force of Prussians; Breslau fell, and most of Silesia was now restored to 
the triumphant Maria Theresa. Frederick might well feel that his victory at 
Rossbach had been annulled. 

But that victory had renewed his courage, and he no longer spoke of suicide. 
His army too had recovered from its marches and battles, and seemed usefully 
resentful of the ravages with which French soldiers had desecrated Protestant 
churches in Saxony. Frederick appealed to his men to help him recapture Silesia. 
They marched 170 miles in twelve wintry days through difficult terrain. En route 
they were joined by the remains of the Prussian forces that had been defeated at 
Schweidnitz and Breslau. On December 3 Frederick, with 43,000 men, sighted 
the 72,000 Austrians who were encamped near Leuthen on the road to Breslau. 
That evening Frederick addressed his captains in a speech prefiguring the martial 
harangues of Napoleon: 


It is not unknown to you, gentlemen, what disasters have befallen here while we were busy with 
the French and Imperial armies. Schweidnitz is gone, ... Breslau is gone and all our war stores there; 
most of Silesia is gone. ... My embarrassments would be beyond recovery if it were not for my 
unbounded confidence in your courage, your constancy, and your love for the Fatherland. ... There 
is hardly one among you who has not distinguished himself by some conspicuous deed of valor... I 
flatter myself, therefore, that in the coming opportunity you will not fail in any sacrifice that your 
country may demand of you. 

This opportunity is close at hand. I should feel that I had accomplished nothing if Austria were 
left in possession of Silesia. Let me tell you, then, that I propose, in defiance of all the rules in the 
art of war, to attack the army of Prince Charles, three times as large as ours, wherever I find it. The 
question is not of his numbers or the strength of his position; all this, by the courage of our troops, 
and the careful execution of our plans, I hope to overcome. I must take this step, or all will be lost; 
we must defeat the enemy, or we shall lie buried under his batteries. So I read the case; so I shall act. 

Make my determination known to all officers of the army; prepare the men for the work that is to 
come, and tell them that I feel justified in demanding exact fulfillment of orders. For you, when I 
reflect that you are Prussians, can I think that you will act unworthily? But if there should be one or 
another among you who dreads to share all dangers with me [here Frederick looked into each face in 
turn], he can have his discharge, this evening, and shall suffer not the least reproach from me. . . . 

I knew that none of you would desert me. I count, then, absolutely on your faithful help, and on 
certain victory. Should I not survive to reward you for your devotion, the Fatherland must do it. 
Return now to camp, and report to your troops what you have heard from me. 

The cavalry regiment that does not at once, on receipt of the order, throw itself upon the enemy I 
will, directly after the battle, unhorse, and make it a garrison regiment. The infantry battalion that 
even begins to hesitate, no matter what the danger may be, shall lose its colors, its swords, and the 
gold lace from its uniforms. 

And now, gentlemen, good night. Soon we shall have beaten the enemy, or we shall see each 
other no more.49 


Heretofore the Austrians, following a Fabian policy, had avoided battle with 
Frederick, hesitating to pit their troops and generals against Prussian discipline 
and Frederick’s tactical genius; but now, inspired by superior numbers and 
recent victories, they decided, against the advice of Marshal Daun, to face the 
King in battle. And so, on December 5, 1757, the human pawns of dynastic 
rivalry—43,000 against 73,000—advanced upon each other’s swords and guns 
in the greatest battle of the war. “That battle,” said Napoleon, “was a 
masterpiece. Of itself it suffices to entitle Frederick to a place in the first rank 
among generals.”4! He sought first to gain the hills, from which his artillery 
could fire over the heads of his infantry into the enemy’s ranks. He deployed his 
troops in an oblique order anciently used by Epaminondas of Thebes: separate 
columns were to move at approximately forty-five-degree angles to strike the 
enemy sidewise and so disorder his line of defense. Frederick pretended to be 
aiming his strongest pressure against the Austrian right; Prince Charles 
weakened his left wing to reinforce the right; Frederick poured his best troops 
upon the diminished left, routed it, and then turned to attack the right wing on its 
flank, while the Prussian cavalry rode down upon that same wing from 
concealment in the hills. Order triumphed over disorder; the Austrians 
surrendered or fled; 20,000 of them were taken prisoner—a catch unprecedented 
in military history;423,000 more were left dead, and 116 pieces of artillery fell 
into Prussian hands. The Prussians too lost heavily—1,141 dead, 5,118 
wounded, 85 captured. When the carnage was over Frederick thanked his 
generals: “This day will bring the renown of your name, and of the nation, to the 
latest posterity.”43 

The victor pursued his victory with passionate resolve to regain Silesia. 
Within a day after the battle his army besieged the Austrian garrison in Breslau; 
Sprecher, its commander, posted placards through the town proclaiming instant 
death for anyone who breathed a word of surrender; twelve days later (December 
18) he surrendered. Frederick took there 17,000 prisoners and precious military 
stores. Soon all Silesia, except heavily garrisoned and fortified Schweidnitz, was 
back in Prussian hands. Prince Charles, humble before Daun’s silent reproaches, 
retired to his estate in Austria. Bernis and other French leaders advised Louis 
XV to make peace; Pompadour overruled them, and replaced Bernis with the 
Duc de Choiseul as minister for foreign affairs (1758); but France, suspecting 
that she was fighting for Austria while sacrificing her colonies, lost heart for the 
war. Richelieu showed so little enthusiasm, so little fervor in pursuing his 
advantage in Hanover, that he was recalled from his command (February, 1758). 

He was replaced by the Comte de Clermont, an abbé licensed by the Pope to 
keep his benefice while playing general.44 The French evacuated Hanover before 


the resolute advances of Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick; they yielded Minden to 
him in March; soon all Westphalia was freed from the French, who there too had 
made themselves hated by plunder and desecration.45 Ferdinand marched west 
and, with half as many men, defeated Clermont’s main force at Krefeld on the 
Rhine (June 23). Clermont yielded his post to the Duc de Contades; the defeated 
army was joined by Soubise with new French levies and the survivors of 
Rossbach; before this united force Ferdinand withdrew to Mtinster and 
Paderborn. 

Encouraged by a season of victories, England signed (April 11) a third treaty 
with Frederick, promising him a subsidy of £670,000 by October, and pledging 
herself against a separate peace.46 Meanwhile Frederick, his own Prussia having 
been taxed to exhaustion, taxed Saxony and other conquered territory likewise. 
He issued debased currencies, and (like Voltaire) hired Jewish financiers to 
make profitable deals for him in foreign exchange.4’” By the spring of 1758 he 
had rebuilt his army to 145,000 men. In April he attacked and recovered 
Schweidnitz. Eluding the main Austrian army (reconstituted under Daun), he 
moved south with 70,000 men to Olmiitz in Moravia; if he could capture this 
Austrian stronghold he hoped to march against Vienna itself. 

But about this same time 50,000 Russians under the Count of Fermor swept 
over East Prussia and attacked Ciistrin, only fifty miles east of Berlin. Frederick 
abandoned the siege of Olmiitz and hurried north with 15,000 men. On the way 
he learned that Wilhelmine was critically ill; he stopped at Griissau to send her 
an anxious note: “O you, dearest of my family, you whom I have most at heart of 
all beings in this world—for the sake of whatever is most precious to you, 
preserve yourself, and let me have the consolation of shedding my tears on your 
breast!”48 

After days and nights on the march he joined a Prussian force under Count zu 
Dohna near Ciistrin. On August 25, 1758, with 36,000 men, he faced Fermor’s 
42,000 Russians at Zorndorf. His favorite tactic of a flank attack was here made 
impossible by marshy ground; Fermor proved as resourceful in command as 
Frederick, and the Russians fought with a courage and pertinacity that the 
Prussians seldom encountered in the Austrians or the French. Seydlitz and his 
cavalry won whatever honors could come from a day of rival butchery. The 
Russians retreated in good order, leaving 21,000 dead, wounded, or captured; the 
Prussians lost 12,500 killed or wounded, and 1,000 prisoners. 

But who could continue to fight on so many fronts at once? While Frederick 
was in the north Daun had led his army to a junction with the Imperial 
regiments, and was now besieging Dresden, where Frederick had left a garrison 
under Prince Henry. A force of 16,000 Swedes marched through Pomerania, 


joined the Russians in ravaging a great part of the Mark of Brandenburg, and 
might with them endanger Berlin again. A new army of 30,000 Austrians and 
Hungarians, under General Harsch, entered Silesia and headed for Breslau. 
Which of the three capitals should be defended first? Reorganizing his dispirited 
and now rebellious troops, Frederick marched them twenty-two miles a day 
across Prussia into Saxony, and reached his beleaguered brother just in time to 
discourage Daun from attack. After giving his men two weeks’ rest, he set out to 
drive Harsch from Silesia. At Hochkirch in Silesia Daun blocked his path. 
Frederick pitched camp close to the enemy, and waited four days for provisions 
to arrive from Dresden. Suddenly, at five o’clock on the morning of October 14, 
1758, Daun, whom Frederick had relied upon to avoid the initiative, fell upon 
the Prussian right wing. The movement of the Austrians had been concealed by a 
thick fog, the Prussians were literally caught napping; they had no time to form 
the tactical lines that Frederick had designed. Frederick exposed himself 
recklessly in his efforts to restore order; he succeeded, but too late to retrieve the 
situation. After five hours of battle, 37,000 pawns against 90,000, he gave the 
signal for retreat, leaving on the field 9,450 men, to the Austrian loss of 7,590. 

Again he contemplated suicide. With so able a general as Daun leading the 
Austrians, with so able a general as Saltykov forming a new Russian army, and 
with his own forces declining in number, quality, and discipline, while his foes 
could make up any loss, it seemed clear that a Prussian victory could come only 
through a miracle; and Frederick did not believe in miracles. On the day after 
Hochkirch he showed to his reader, de Katt, an Apology for Suicide which he 
had composed, and said, “I can end the tragedy when I choose.”49 On that day 
(October 15, 1758) Wilhelmine died, leaving instructions that her brother’s 
letters to her might be laid on her breast in her tomb.59 Frederick appealed to 
Voltaire to write something in her memory; Voltaire responded well, but his ode 
to the “dme héroique et pure”! could not match the simple fervor of the King’s 
tribute in his Histoire de la Guerre de sept ans: 


The goodness of her heart, her generous and benevolent inclinations, the nobility and elevation of 
her soul, the sweetness of her character, brought together in her the brilliant gifts of the mind with a 
foundation of solid virtue. ... The tenderest and most constant friendship united the King [Frederick 
wrote in the third person] and this worthy sister. These ties had been formed in their earliest 
childhood; the same education and the same sentiments had further bound them, and a mutual 
fidelity in every test had rendered these ties indissoluble.°2 


Spring brought new French armies into the field. On April 13, 1759, at 
Bergen (near Frankfurt-am-Main), a French force ably led by the Duc de Broglie 
gave Ferdinand of Brunswick a taste of defeat, but Ferdinand redeemed himself 


at Minden. There (August 1), with 43,000 Germans, English, and Scots, he 
routed 60,000 French under Broglie and Contades so decisively, and with 
relatively so little loss, that he was able to send 12,000 troops to Frederick to 
make good the weakening of the King’s army by a disastrous campaign in the 
east. 

On July 23 Saltykov’s 50,000 Russians, Croats, and Cossacks overwhelmed 
at Ziillichau the 26,000 Prussians whom Frederick had left to guard the 
approaches from Poland to Berlin; nothing there now stood in the way of a 
Russian avalanche upon the Prussian capital. The King had no choice but to rely 
upon his brother to hold Dresden against Daun, while he himself marched to face 
the Russians. Reinforced on the way, he was able to muster 48,000 men, but 
meanwhile 18,000 Austrians under General Laudon had joined the Russians, 
raising Saltykov’s total to 68,000. On August 12, 1759, these two armies—the 
largest masses of expendable human flesh since the competitive slaughters of the 
War of the Spanish Succession—fought at Kunersdorf (sixty miles east of 
Berlin) the most merciless, and for Frederick the most tragic, battle of the war. 
After twelve hours of fighting he seemed to have the advantage; then Laudon’s 
18,000 men, who had been kept in reserve, fell upon the exhausted Prussians and 
drove them into a rout. Frederick dared every danger to rally his troops; three 
times he led them personally to the attack; three horses were shot under him; a 
small gold case in his pocket stopped a bullet that might have ended his career. 
He was not happy over his escape; “Is there not,” he cried, “one devil of a ball 
that can reach me?”5? His soldiers begged him to retire to safety, and soon they 
gave him every example. He appealed to them: “Children, don’t abandon me 
now, your king, your father!” But no urging could get them to advance again. 
Many of them had fought six hours under a burning sun, and without time or 
chance for a cup of water. They fled, and at last he joined them, leaving behind 
him 20,000 captured, wounded, or dead, against an enemy loss of 15,700. 
Among the mortally wounded was Ewald von Kleist, the finest German poet of 
that age. 

As soon as Frederick could find a place to rest he dispatched a message to 
Prince Henry: “Of an army of 48,000 men I have at this moment not more than 
3,000, and I am no longer master of my forces.... It is a great calamity, and I will 
not survive it.” He notified his generals that he was bequeathing his command to 
Prince Henry. Then he dropped upon some straw and fell asleep. 

The next morning he found that 23,000 fugitives from the battle had returned 
to their regiments, ashamed of their flight, and ready to serve him again if only 
because they longed to eat. Frederick forgot to kill himself; instead he 
reorganized these and other poor souls into a new force of 32,000 troops, and 


took a stand on the road from Kunersdorf to Berlin, expecting to make a last 
attempt to protect his capital. But Saltykov did not come. His men, too, had to 
eat; they were in enemy country and found foraging dangerous, and the line of 
communications with friendly Poland was long and hazardous. Saltykov thought 
it was time for the Austrians to take their turn against Frederick. He gave the 
order to retreat. 

Daun agreed that the next move should be his. Now, he felt, was the time to 
take Dresden. Prince Henry had withdrawn a force from that city to go to 
Frederick’s help; he had left only 3,700 men to guard the citadel, but powerful 
defenses had been raised to stave off attack. The new commander in Dresden, 
Kurt von Schmettau, was a loyal servant of the King, but when he received word 
from Frederick himself, after Kunersdorf, that all seemed lost, he gave up hope 
of successful resistance. An Imperial army, fifteen thousand strong, was 
approaching Dresden from the west; Daun was actively cannonading the city 
from the east. On September 4 Schmettau surrendered; on September 5 a 
message reached him from Frederick that he should hold out, that help was on 
the way. Daun, with 72,000 men, now made Dresden his winter quarters. 
Frederick came up to nearby Freiberg and wintered there with half that number. 

The winter of 1759-60 was exceptionally severe. For several weeks snow 
covered the ground to the knee. Only the officers found shelter in homes; 
Frederick’s common soldiers lived in makeshift cabins, hugged their fires, 
laboriously cut and brought wood to feed them, and themselves had scarcely any 
other food than bread. They slept close together for mutual warmth. Disease, in 
both camps, took almost as many lives as battle had done; in sixteen days 
Daun’s army lost in this way four thousand men.°4 On November 19 Frederick 
wrote to Voltaire: “If this war continues much longer, Europe will return to the 
shades of ignorance, and our contemporaries will become like savage beasts.”’5° 

France, though immeasurably richer than Prussia in money and men, was near 
bankruptcy. Choiseul nevertheless equipped a fleet to invade England, but it was 
destroyed by the English at Quiberon Bay (November 20, 1759). Taxes were 
multiplied with all the ingenuity of governments and financiers. On March 4, 
1759, the Marquise de Pompadour had secured the appointment of Etienne de 
Silhouette as controller general of finance. He proposed curtailment of pensions, 
a tax on the estates of nobles, the conversion of their silver into money, and even 
a tax on the tax-collecting farmers general. The rich complained that they were 
being reduced to mere shadows of their former selves; thenceforth silhouette 
became the word for a figure reduced to its simplest form. On October 6 the 
French treasury suspended payment on its obligations. On November 5 Louis 
XV melted his silver to give good example; but when Silhouette suggested that 


the King should get along without the sums usually allotted him for his gambling 
and games, Louis agreed with such visible pain that Choiseul vetoed the idea. 
On November 21 Silhouette was dismissed; 

Like almost every Frenchman, the King felt that he had had enough of war; 
he was ready to hear proposals of peace. Voltaire had sounded out Frederick on 
the matter in June; Frederick replied (July 2): “I love peace quite as much as you 
could wish, but I want it good, solid, and honorable”; and on September 22 he 
added, again to Voltaire: “For making peace there are two conditions from 
which I will never depart: first, to make it conjointly with my faithful allies; ... 
second, to make it honorable and glorious.”>° Voltaire transmitted these proud 
replies (one dated after the debacle at Kunersdorf) to Choiseul, who found in 
them no handle for negotiation. And faithful ally Pitt, who was busy absorbing 
French colonies, how could he make peace before he had built the British 
Empire? 


V. THE MAKING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


The most important phase of the Seven Years’ War was not fought in Europe, 
for there it effected only minor changes in the map of power. It was fought on 
the Atlantic, in North America, and in India. In those areas the results of the war 
were immense and enduring. 

The first step in the formation of the British Empire had been taken in the 
seventeenth century, by the passage of naval supremacy from the Dutch to the 
English. The second was marked by the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), which granted 
England the monopoly of supplying African slaves to the Spanish and English 
colonies in America. The slaves produced rice, tobacco, and sugar; part of the 
sugar was turned into rum; the trade in rum shared in enriching the merchants of 
England (old and New); the profits of trade financed the expansion of the British 
fleet. By 1758 England had 156 ships of the line; France had seventy-seven.°” 
Hence the third step in building the Empire was the reduction of French power 
on the seas. This process was interrupted by Richelieu’s success at Minorca, but 
it was resumed by the destruction of a French fleet off Lagos, Portugal (April 13, 
1759), and of another in Quiberon Bay. Consequently the commerce of France 
with her colonies dropped from thirty million livres in 1755 to four million in 
1760. 

Supremacy on the Atlantic having been won, the way was open for the British 
conquest of French America. This included not only the basin of the St. 
Lawrence River and the region of the Great Lakes, but also the basin of the 
Mississippi from the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico; even the Ohio River Valley 
was in French hands. French forts dominated Chicago, Detroit, and Pittsburgh— 


whose change of name from Fort Duquesne symbolized the results of the war. 
The French possessions blocked the westward expansion of the English colonies 
in America; had England not won the Seven Years’ War, North America might 
have been divided into a New England in the East, a New France in the center, 
and a New Spain in the West; the divisions and conflicts of Europe would have 
been reproduced in America. The pacific Benjamin Franklin warned the English 
colonists that they could never be safe in their possessions, nor free in their 
growth, unless the French were checked in their American expansion; and 
George Washington came into history by attempting to take Fort Duquesne. 

Canada and Louisiana were the two doors to French America; and the nearer 
to England and France was Canada. Through the St. Lawrence came supplies 
and troops for the habitants, and that door was guarded by the French fort of 
Louisbourg on Cape Breton Island at the mouth of the great river. On June 2, 
1758, Louisbourg was besieged by an English flotilla of forty-two vessels, 
bearing 18,000 soldiers, under Admiral Edward Boscawen. The fort was 
defended by ten ships and 6,200 men; reinforcements sent from France were 
intercepted by the British fleet. The garrison fought bravely, but soon its 
defenses were shattered by British guns. The surrender of the fort (July 26, 
1758) began the British conquest of Canada. 

The process was only slightly retarded by the strategy and heroism of the 
Marquis de Montcalm. Sent from France (1756) to command the French regulars 
in Canada, he advanced from one success to another until frustrated by 
corruption and discord in the French-Canadian administration, and by the 
inability of France to send him aid. In 1756 he captured an English fort at 
Oswego, giving the French control of Lake Ontario; in 1757 he besieged and 
took Fort William Henry, at the head of Lake George; in 1758, with 3,800 men, 
he defeated 15,000 British and colonial troops at Ticonderoga. But he met his 
match when, with 15,000 men, he defended Quebec against the English general 
James Wolfe, who had only 9,000 soldiers under his command. Wolfe himself 
led his troops in scaling the heights to the Plains of Abraham. Montcalm was 
mortally wounded in directing the defense; Wolfe was mortally wounded on the 
field of victory (September 12-13, 1759). On September 8, 1760, the French 
governor of Canada, Vaudreuil-Cavagnal, surrendered, and the great province 
passed under British control. 

Turning their ships south, the English attacked the French islands in the 
Caribbean. Guadeloupe was taken in 1759, Martinique in 1762; all the French 
possessions in the West Indies—St.-Domingue excepted—fell to Britain. To add 
to the profits of victory Pitt sent squadrons to Africa to capture the French slave- 
trading stations on the west coast; it was done; the French trade in slaves 


collapsed; Nantes, its chief port in France, decayed. The price of slaves in the 
West Indies rose, and British slave, merchants made new fortunes in supplying 
the demand.°° We should add that the English were not any more inhumane in 
this imperial process than the Spanish or the French; they were merely more 
efficient; and it was in England that the antislavery movement first took effective 
form. 

Meanwhile British enterpris—naval, military, commercial—was busy 
absorbing India. The English East India Company had set up strongholds at 
Madras (1639), Bombay (1668), and Calcutta (1686). French merchants 
established domination at Pondicherry, south of Madras (1683), and at 
Chandernagore, north of Calcutta (1688). All these centers of power expanded as 
Mogul rule in India declined; each group used bribery and soldiery to extend its 
area of influence; already, in the War of the Austrian Succession (1740-48), 
France and England had fought each other in India. The Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle had merely interrupted the conflict; the Seven Years’ War renewed it. 
In March, 1757, an English fleet under Admiral Charles Watson, aided by troops 
of the East India Company under a Shropshire lad named Robert Clive, took 
Chandernagore from the French; on June 23, with only 3,200 men, Clive 
defeated 50,000 Hindus and French at Plassey (eighty miles north of Calcutta) in 
a battle that assured British mastery in northeast India. In August, 1758, an 
English fleet under Admiral George Pococke drove from Indian waters the 
French squadron that had been protecting French possessions along the coast; 
thereafter, with the British free, the French unable, to bring in men and supplies, 
the triumph of England was only a matter of months. In 1759 the French siege of 
Madras by the Comte de Lally was frustrated by the arrival of British provisions 
and reinforcements by sea. The French were decisively defeated at Wandiwash 
on January 22, 1760; Pondicherry surrendered to the British on January 16, 
1761. This last French outpost was restored to France in 1763, but everyone 
understood that French possession continued only by British consent. 

India and Canada remained, until our own time, two bastions, east and west, 
of an empire that was built with money, courage, cruelty, and brains, in full 
accord with the international morals of the eighteenth century. In tardy retrospect 
we now perceive that that empire was a natural product of human nature and 
material conditions, and that the alternative to it was not the independence of 
helpless peoples, but a similar empire established by France. In the long run, 
despite its Clives and Hastingses and Kiplings, the rule of half the world by the 
British navy—the comparatively humane and urbane maintenance of order amid 
ever-threatening chaos—was a blessing rather than a bane to mankind. 


VI. EXHAUSTION: 1760-62 


What was the hunted Prussian fox doing in that harsh winter of 1759-60? He 
was raising and debasing money, conscripting and training men, writing and 
publishing poetry. In January a pirate Parisian publisher issued Oeuvres du 
philosophe de Sans-Souci, joyfully printing those reckless poems which Voltaire 
had carried off with him from Potsdam in 1753, and for which Frederick had had 
him intercepted and detained at Frankfurt-am-Main. Those poems would amuse 
uncrowned heads, but would make royal wigs tremble with rage, including those 
of Frederick’s ally George II. Frederick protested that the pirated publication 
was corrupted by malignant interpolations; he bade his friend the Marquis 
d’Argens (director of fine arts at the Berlin Academy) to issue at once an 
“authentic edition” carefully purged. It was so done in March, and Frederick 
could turn back to war. On February 24 he wrote to Voltaire: 


Steel and death have made terrible ravages among us, and the sad thing is that we are not yet at 
the end of the tragedy. You can easily imagine the result of such cruel shocks upon me. I wrap 
myself up in stoicism as well as I can. ... I am old, broken, gray, wrinkled; I am losing my teeth and 
my gaiety.°9 


Vast masses of soldiery were being marshaled to determine which ruler 
should tax most men. Saltykov, in April, was returning from Russia with 
100,000; Laudon had 50,000 Austrians in Silesia, against Prince Henry’s 
34,-000; Daun at Dresden, with 100,000, hoped to break through Frederick’s 
40,000, who were now encamped near Meissen; the French, with 125,000, were 
waiting to advance against Ferdinand’s 70,000; altogether 375,000 men were 
being aimed at Berlin. On March 21, 1760, Austria and Russia renewed their 
alliance, with a secret clause giving Prussia to Russia as soon as Silesia should 
be restored to Austria.®? 

Laudon drew first blood of the year 1760, overwhelming 13,000 Prussians at 
Landeshut (June 23). On July 10 Frederick began to besiege Dresden with heavy 
artillery, laying most of Germany’s then loveliest city in ruins. The 
bombardment availed him nothing; hearing that Laudon was approaching 
Breslau, he abandoned the siege, marched his men one hundred miles in five 
days, encountered Laudon’s army at Liegnitz (August 15, 1760), inflicted upon 
it a loss of 10,000 men, and entered Breslau. But on October 9 an army of 
Cossacks under Fermor captured Berlin, ransacked its military stores, and 
exacted a ransom of two million thalers—equal to half the British subsidy that 
Frederick was receiving annually. He marched to relieve his capital; the 
Russians fled on hearing of his approach, and Frederick turned back to Saxony. 


On the way he wrote to Voltaire (October 30): “You are fortunate in following 
Candide’s advice, and limiting yourself to the cultivation of your garden. ‘Tis 
not granted to everyone to do so. The ox must plow the furrow, the nightingale 
must sing, the dolphin must swim, and I must fight.”61 

At Torgau on the Elbe (November 3) his 44,000 Prussians met 50,000 
Austrians. Frederick sent half his army under Johann von Ziethen to detour and 
attack the enemy in the rear. The maneuver did not succeed, for Ziethen was 
delayed by an enemy detachment on the way. Frederick led his own divisions 
personally into the fury of the battle; here too three horses were shot under him; 
a Shell struck him in the chest, but with spent force; he was knocked unconscious 
to the ground, but soon recovered; “It is nothing,” he said, and returned to the 
fray. He won a Pyrrhic victory; the Austrians gave way, with a loss of 11,260 
men, but Frederick left 13,120 Prussians on that field. He retired to Breslau, now 
his main center of supplies. Daun still held Dresden, waiting patiently for 
Frederick to die. Winter again gave the survivors rest. 

The year 1761 was one of diplomacy rather than war. In England the death of 
George II (October 25, 1760), who had cared deeply for Hanover, and the 
accession of George III, who cared for it much less, gave a royal sanction to 
popular resentment of a war that was weighing heavily upon English pounds. 
Choiseul put out feelers from France for a separate peace; Pitt refused, and kept 
full faith with Frederick; but the British contingent in Hanover was reduced, and 
Ferdinand had to yield Brunswick and Wolfen-biittel to the French. Choiseul 
turned to Spain, and in a “Pacte de Famille’—a family pact between Bourbon 
kings—persuaded her to join in the alliance against Prussia. Military 
developments concurred with these diplomatic reverses to bring Frederick again 
to the verge of debacle. Laudon with 72,000 men affected a junction with 50,000 
Russians; they completely severed Frederick from Prussia, and laid plans to take 
and keep Berlin. On September 1, 1761, the Austrians again took Schweidnitz 
and its stores. On October 5 Pitt, overwhelmed by the popular demand for peace, 
resigned rather than betray Frederick. His successor, the Earl of Bute, thought 
Frederick’s cause hopeless, and saw, in the negotiation of peace, a means of 
strengthening George III against Parliament. He pleaded with Frederick to admit 
defeat at least to the extent of surrendering part of Silesia to Austria. Frederick 
demurred; Bute refused him any further subsidy. Nearly all Europe, including 
many Prussians, called upon Frederick to make concessions. His troops had lost 
any hope of victory; they warned their officers that they would not attack the 
enemy again, and, if attacked, would surrender.®2 As the year 1761 ended 
Frederick found himself alone against a dozen foes. He admitted that only a 
miracle could save him. 


A miracle saved him. On January 5, 1762,°3 Czarina Elizaveta, who hated 
Frederick, died, and was succeeded by Peter III, who admired him as the ideal 
conqueror and king. When Frederick heard the news he ordered all Russian 
prisoners to be clad, shod, fed, and freed. On February 2 3 Peter declared the war 
with Prussia at an end. On May 5 he signed a treaty of peace drawn up, at his 
request, by Frederick himself; on May 22 Sweden followed suit; on June 10 
Peter re-entered the war, but as an ally of Prussia. He donned a Prussian uniform 
and volunteered for service “under the King my master.” It was one of the most 
remarkable overturns in history. 

It warmed Frederick’s heart, and restored morale in his army, but he half 
agreed with his enemies that Peter was crazy. He was alarmed when he heard 
that Peter proposed to attack Denmark to recover Holstein; Frederick used every 
effort to dissuade him, but Peter insisted; finally, Frederick tells us, “I had to 
keep silent, and abandon this poor prince to the self-confidence that destroyed 
him.”64 

Bute, now actively hostile to Frederick, asked Peter to let the twenty thousand 
Russians now in the Austrian army continue there; Peter sent a copy of this 
message to Frederick, and ordered the Russian troops to join and serve 
Frederick. Bute offered Austria a separate peace, promising to support the 
cession of Prussian territory to Austria; Kaunitz refused; Frederick denounced 
Bute as a scoundrel.6° He was pleased to learn that France had ended her 
subsidies to Austria, and that the Turks were attacking the Austrians in Hungary 
(May, 1762). 

On June 28 Peter was deposed by a coup d’état that established Catherine II 
as “Empress of all the Russias”; on July 6 Peter was assassinated. Catherine 
ordered Czernichev, who commanded the Russians under Frederick, to bring 
them home at once. Frederick was just preparing an attack upon Daun. He asked 
Czemichev to conceal for three days the news of the Czarina’s instructions. 
Without using these Russian auxiliaries Frederick defeated Daun at Burkersdorf 
(July 21). Czernichev now withdrew his troops, and Russia took no further part 
in the war. Relieved of danger in the north, the King drove the Austrians before 
him, and recaptured Schweidnitz. On October 29 Prince Henry, with 24,000 
men, defeated 39,000 Austrians and Imperials at Freiberg in Saxony; this was 
the only major action of the war in which the Prussians were victorious when not 
under Frederick’s command. It was also the last important battle of the Seven 
Years’ War. 


VII. PEACE 


All Western Europe was exhausted. Prussia most of all, where boys of 
fourteen had been conscripted, and farms had been devastated, and merchants 
had been ruined by the stifling of trade. Austria had more men than money, and 
had lost vital Russian aid. Spain had lost Havana and Manila to the English, and 
nearly all her navy had been destroyed. France was bankrupt, her colonies were 
gone, her commerce had almost disappeared from the sea. England needed peace 
to consolidate her gains. 

On September 5, 1762, Bute sent the Duke of Bedford to Paris to negotiate a 
settlement with Choiseul. If France would yield Canada and India England 
would restore Guadeloupe and Martinique, and France might keep, with British 
consent, Frederick’s western provinces of Wesel and Gelderland.®® Pitt 
denounced these proposals with passionate eloquence, but public opinion 
supported Bute, and on November 5 England and Portugal signed with France 
and Spain the Peace of Fontainebleau. France gave up Canada, India, and 
Minorca; England restored to France and Spain her conquests in the Caribbean; 
France promised to maintain neutrality between Prussia and Austria, and to 
withdraw her armies from Prussian territory in western Germany. A further 
Peace of Paris (February 10, 1763) confirmed these arrangements, but left 
France her fishing rights near Newfoundland, and some trading posts in India. 
Spain ceded Florida to England, but received Louisiana from France. 
Technically these agreements violated Britain’s pledge against a separate peace; 
actually they were a boon to Frederick, for they left him with only two 
adversaries—Austria and the Reich; and he was now confident that he could 
hold his own against these disheartened enemies. 

Maria Theresa resigned herself to peace with her most hated foe. All her 
major allies had abandoned her, and 100,000 Turks were marching into 
Hungary. She sent an envoy to Frederick, proposing truce. He accepted, and at 
Hubertusburg (near Leipzig), February 5—15, 1763, Prussia, Austria, Saxony, 
and the German princes signed the treaty that ended the Seven Years’ War. After 
all the shedding of blood, ducats, rubles, thalers, kronen, francs, and pounds the 
status quo ante bellum was restored on the Continent: Frederick kept Silesia and 
Glatz, Wesel and Gelderland; he evacuated Saxony, and promised to support the 
candidacy of Maria Theresa’s son Joseph as King of the Romans and therefore 
emperor-to-be. At the final signing Frederick’s aides congratulated him on “the 
happiest day of your life”; he replied that the happiest day of his life would be 
the last one.67 

What were the results of the war? To Austria, the permanent loss of Silesia, 
and a war debt of 100,000,000 écus. The prestige of the Austrian rulers as 
traditional holders of the Imperial title was ended; Frederick dealt with Maria 


Theresa as ruler of an Austro-Hungarian, rather than a Holy Roman, Empire. 
The German princes of the Empire were now left to their resources, and would 
soon submit to the Prussian hegemony in the Reich; the Hapsburg power 
declined, the Hohenzollern power rose; the road was open for Bismarck. 
Patriotism and nationalism began to think in terms of Germany instead of each 
proudly separate state; German literature was stimulated to Sturm und Drang, 
and mounted to Goethe and Schiller. 

Sweden lost 25,000 men, and gained nothing but debts. Russia lost 120,000 
men to battle, hardship, and disease, but would soon reproduce them; she had 
opened a new era in her modern history by marching into the west; the partition 
of Poland was now inevitable. For France the result was enormous losses in 
colonies and commerce, and a near-bankruptcy that moved her another step 
toward collapse. For England the results were greater than even her leaders 
realized: control of the seas, control of the colonial world, the establishment of a 
great empire, the beginning of 182 years of ascendancy in the world. For Prussia 
the results were territorial devastation, thirteen thousand homes in ruins, a 
hundred towns and villages burned to the ground, thousands of families 
uprooted; 180,000 Prussians (by Frederick’s estimate®®) had died in battle, camp, 
or captivity; even more had died through lack of medicine or food; in some 
districts only women and old men were left to till the fields. Out of a population 
of 4,500,000 in 1756, only 4,000,000 remained in 1763. 

Frederick was now the hero of all Germany (except Saxony!). He entered 
Berlin in triumph after an absence of six years. The city, though destitute, with 
every family in mourning, blazed with illuminations to welcome him, and 
acclaimed him as its savior. The iron spirit of the old warrior was moved: “Long 
live my dear people!” he cried. “Long live my children!”69 He was capable of 
humility; in his hour of adulation he did not forget the many mistakes he had 
made as a general—he the greatest of modern generals excepting Napoleon; and 
he could still see the thousands of Prussian youths whose bloody deaths had paid 
for Silesia. He himself had paid. He was now prematurely old at fifty-one. His 
back was bent, his face and figure lean and drawn, his teeth lost, his hair white 
on one side of his head, his bowels racked with colic, diarrhea, and 
hemorrhoids.”? He remarked that now his proper place was in a home for elderly 
invalids.7! He lived twenty-three years more, and tried to redeem his sins with 
peaceful and orderly government. 

Politically the main results of the Seven Years’ War were the rise of the 
British Empire, and the emergence of Prussia as a first-class power. 
Economically, the chief result was an advance toward industrial capitalism: 
those Gargantuan armies were glorious markets for the mass consumption of 


mass-produced goods; what client could be more desirable than one that 
promised to destroy the purchased goods at the earliest opportunity, and order 
more? Morally, the war made for pessimism, cynicism, and moral disorder. Life 
was cheap, death was imminent, suffering was the order of the day, pillage was 
permissible, pleasure was to be seized wherever it could for a moment be found. 
“But for this campaign,” said Grimm in Westphalia, 1757, “I should never have 
conceived how far the horrors of poverty and the injustice of man can be 
carried”;72 and they had only begun. The suffering helped, as well as hindered, 
religion: if a minority was turned to atheism by the stark reality of evil, the 
majority was moved to piety by the need to believe in the ultimate triumph of the 
good. A reaction to religion would soon come in France, England, and Germany. 
Protestantism in Germany was saved from destruction; probably, if Frederick 
had lost, Prussia would have experienced, like Bohemia after 1620, a 
compulsory restoration of Catholic faith and power. The triumph of imagination 
over reality is one of the humors of history. 


BOOK II 


FRANCE BEFORE THE DELUGE 


1757-74 


CHAPTER III 


The Life of the State 


I. THE MISTRESS DEPARTS 


Mime. ve pompapour was among the casualties of the war. For some time the 
charm of her personality kept the King in thrall while the nation mourned; but 
after the attempt of Damiens to assassinate him (January 5, 1757) Louis XV, 
suddenly conscious of God, sent word to her that she must leave at once. He 
made the humane mistake of coming to say goodbye; he found her quietly and 
sadly packing. Some surviving tenderness overcame him; he asked her to 
remain.! Soon all her former privileges and powers were restored. She 
negotiated with diplomats and ambassadors; she raised and lowered ministers 
and generals. Marc-Pierre de Voyer, Comte d’Argenson, had opposed her at 
every step; she had sought to appease him and had been repulsed; she had him 
replaced by the Abbé de Bernis as minister for foreign affairs, and then by 
Choiseul (1758). Reserving her tenderness for her relatives and the King, she 
faced all others with a heart of steel within an ailing frame. She sent some 
enemies to the Bastille, and let them stay there for years.2 Meanwhile she 
feathered her nests, adorned her palaces, and ordered a stately mausoleum for 
herself beneath the Place Vend6me. 

She bore, among the people, in the Parlement, and at court, the chief blame 
for French reverses in the war, but she received no credit for the victories. She 
was held accountable for the unpopular alliance with Austria, though she had 
been only a minor factor in that mating. She was condemned for the disaster at 
Rossbach, where her man Soubise had commanded the French; her critics did 
not know—or considered it irrelevant—that Soubise had advised against giving 
battle, and had been forced into it by the precipitancy of the German general. If 
Soubise had had his way, if his plan of wearing out Frederick with marches and 
desertions had been followed, if Czarina Elizaveta had not died so inopportunely 
and left Russia to a young idolator of Frederick—perhaps the Prussian resistance 
would have collapsed, France would have received the Austrian Netherlands, 
and Pompadour would have been carried on a sea of blood to national acclaim. 
She had failed to placate the great god Chance. 

The Parlement hated her for encouraging the King to ignore the Parlement. 
The clergy hated her as friend of Voltaire and the Encyclopédistes; Christophe 


de Beaumont, archbishop of Paris, said he would “like to see her burn.”3 When 
the Paris populace suffered from the high price of bread they cried out that “that 
prostitute who governs the kingdom is bringing it to ruin.” “If we had her here,” 
said a voice in the mob at the Pont de la Tour-rielle, “there would soon not be 
enough left of her to make relics.”4 She dared not show herself in the streets of 
Paris, and she was surrounded by enemies at Versailles. She wrote to the 
Marquise de Fontenailles: “I am quite alone in the midst of this crowd of petits 
seigneurs, who loathe me and whom I despise. As for most of the women, their 
conversation gives me a sick headache. Their vanity, their lofty airs, their 
meannesses, and their treacheries make them insupportable.”® 

As the war dragged on, and France saw Canada and India snatched from her, 
and Ferdinand of Brunswick kept French armies at bay, and returning soldiers, 
wounded or maimed, appeared in the streets of Paris, it became clear to the King 
that he had made a tragic mistake in listening to Kaunitz and Pompadour. In 
1761 he consoled himself with a new mistress, Mlle, de Romans, who bore him 
the future Abbé de Bourbon. Gossip said that Pompadour revenged herself by 
accepting Choiseul as her lover,® but she was too weak, and Choiseul too clever, 
for such a liaison; to Choiseul she surrendered her power rather than her love. 
Now, it may be, she uttered the despondent prophecy, “Aprés moi le déluge” 7 

She had always been frail. Even in her youth she had spit blood; and though 
we are not certain that she had tuberculosis, we know that her coughing 
increased painfully as she turned forty. The singing voice that had once thrilled 
King and court was now hoarse and] strained. Her friends were shocked by her 
emaciation. In February, 1764,/she took to her bed with high fever and bloody 
inflammation of the lungs. In April her condition became so serious that she 
summoned a notary to draw up her last testament. She left gifts to her relatives, 
friends, and servants, and added: “If I have forgotten any of my relatives in this 
will I beg my brother to provide for them.” To Louis XV she deeded her Paris 
mansion, which, as the Elysée Palace, is now occupied by the President of 
France. The King spent many hours at her bedside; during her last days he 
seldom left the room. The Dauphin, who had always been her foe, wrote to the 
bishop of Verdun: “She is dying with a courage rare for either sex. Her lungs are 
full of water or pus, her heart is congested or dilated. It is an unbelievably cruel 
and painful death.”® Even for this last battle she kept herself richly attired, and 
her parched cheeks were rouged. She reigned almost to the end. Courtiers 
thronged around her couch; she distributed favors, and nominated persons to 
high office; and the King acted on many of her recommendations. 

At last she admitted defeat. On April 14 she accepted gratefully the final 
sacraments that sought to solace death with hope. So long the friend of 


philosophers, she tried now to recapture the faith of her childhood. Like a child 
she prayed: 


I commend my soul to God, imploring Him to have pity on it, to forgive my sins, to grant me the 
grace to repent of them and die worthy of His mercy, hoping to appease His justice through the 
glory of the precious blood of Jesus Christ my Saviour, and through the intercession of the Virgin 
Mary and all the saints in Paradise.9 


To the priest who was departing as she entered her final agony, she whispered, 
“Wait a moment; we will leave the house together.”!° She died on April 15, 
1764, choked by the congestion in her lungs. She was forty-two years old. 

It is not true that Louis took her death with indifference; he merely concealed 
his grief.11 “The King,” said the Dauphin, “is in great affliction, though he 
controls himself with us and with everybody.”!2 When, on April 17, the woman 
who had been half of his life for twenty years was carried from Versailles Palace 
in a cold and driving rain, he went out on the balcony to see her depart. “The 
Marquise will have very bad weather,” he said to his valet Champlost. It was not 
a frivolous remark, for Champlost reported that there were tears in the royal 
eyes, and that Louis added sadly, “This is the only tribute I can pay her.”!3 By 
her own wishes she was buried by the side of her child Alexandrine, in the now 
vanished church of the Capucines in the Place Vendome. 

The court rejoiced to be freed from her power; the populace, which had not 
felt her charm, cursed her costly extravagance, and soon forgot her; the artists 
and writers whom she had helped lamented the loss of a gracious and 
understanding friend. Diderot was harsh: “So what remains of this woman who 
cost us so much in men and money, who left us without honor and without 
energy, and who overthrew the whole political system of Europe? A handful of 
dust.” But Voltaire, from Ferney, wrote: 


I am very sad at the death of Mme. de Pompadour. I was indebted to her, and I mourn out of 
gratitude. It seems absurd that while an ancient pen-pusher, hardly able to walk, should still be alive, 
a beautiful woman, in the midst of a splendid career, should die at the age of forty. Perhaps, if she 
had been able to live quietly, as I do, she would be alive today. ... She had justice in her mind and 
heart... It is the end of a dream.14 


II. THE RECOVERY OF FRANCE 


Not until Napoleon did France fully recover from the Seven Years’ War. 
High taxes had discouraged agriculture under Louis XIV; they continued to the 
same effect under Louis XV; thousands of acres farmed in the seventeenth 
century were left uncultivated in 1760, and were reverting to wilderness.1° 
Livestock was depleted, fertilizer was lacking, the soil was starved. Peasants 


kept to old clumsy metnods of tillage, for taxes rose with every improvement 
that increased the peasants’ wealth. Many peasants had no heat in their houses in 
winter except from the cattle that lived with them. Abnormal frosts in 1760 and 
1767 ruined crops and vineyards in their growth. One bad harvest could 
condemn a village to near-starvation, and to terror of the famished wolves that 
lurked about. 

Nevertheless economic recovery began as soon as peace was signed. The 
government was inefficient and corrupt, but many measures were taken to help 
the peasantry. Royal intendants distributed seed and built roads; agronomic 
societies published agricultural information, established competitions, awarded 
prizes; some tax collectors distinguished themselves by their humane 
moderation.!© Stimulated by the physiocrats, many seigneurs interested 
themselves in improving agricultural methods and products. Peasant proprietors 
grew in number. By 1774 only six per cent of the French population still labored 
under serfdom.!” But every increment of production brought a rise in population; 
the land was rich, yet the average peasant holding was small; poverty remained. 

Out of peasant loins came the human surplus that went to man the industries 
in the growing towns. With a few exceptions industry was still in the domestic 
and handicraft stage. Large-scale capitalistic organizations dominated 
metallurgy, mining, soap-making, and textiles. Marseilles in 1760 had thirty-five 
soap factories, employing a thousand workers.!® Lyons was already dependent 
for its prosperity upon the shifting market for the product of its looms. English 
carding machines were introduced about 1750, and to-ward 1770 the jenny, 
working forty-eight spindles at once, began to replace the spinning wheel in 
France. The French were quicker to invent than to apply, for they lacked the 
capital that England, enriched by commerce, could use to finance mechanical 
improvements in industry. The steam engine had been known in France since 
1681.19 Joseph Cugnot used it in 1769 to operate the first known automobile; a 
year later this was employed to transport heavy loads at four miles an hour; 
however, the machine got out of hand and demolished a wall, and it had to stop 
every fifteen minutes to replenish its water.2° 

With such bizarre exceptions, transport was by horse, cart, coach, or boat. 
Roads and canals were much better than in England, but inns were worse. A 
regular postal service was established in 1760; it was not quite private, for Louis 
XV ordered postmasters to open letters and report any suspicious content to the 
government.2! Internal trade was hampered by tolls, external trade by war and 
loss of colonies. The Compagnie des Indes went bankrupt, and was dissolved 
(1770). Trade with European states, however, increased substantially during the 
century, from 176,600,000 livres in 1716 to 804,300,000 livres in 1787; but 


some of the increase merely reflected inflation. Trade with the French West 
Indies flourished in sugar and slaves. 

A gradual inflation, due partly to debasement of the currency, partly to rising 
world production of gold and silver, had a stimulating effect upon industrial and 
commercial enterprise; the businessman could usually expect to sell his product 
at a higher price level than that on which he had bought his labor and materials. 
So the middle classes swelled their fortunes, while the lower classes had all they 
could do to keep income in sight of prices. The same inflation that enabled the 
government to cheat its creditors reduced the value of its revenues, so that taxes 
rose as livres fell. The King became dependent upon bankers like the brothers 
Paris, particularly Paris-Duverney, who so delighted Pompadour with his fiscal 
prestidigitation that he was able, during the war, to make or break ministers and 
generals. 

The basic economic development in eighteenth-century France was the 
passage of pre-eminent wealth from those who owned land to those who 
controlled industry, commerce, or finance. Voltaire noted in 1755: “Owing to the 
increasing profits of trade ... there is less wealth than formerly among the great, 
and more among the middle classes. The result has been to lessen the distance 
between classes.”22 Businessmen like La Popeliniére could build palaces that 
were the envy of nobles, and adorn their tables with the best poets and 
philosophers in the realm; it was the bourgeoisie that now gave patronage to 
literature and art. The aristocracy consoled itself by hugging its privileges and 
displaying its style; it insisted upon noble birth as prerequisite to army 
commissions or episcopal posts; it flaunted its armorial bearings and proliferated 
pedigrees; it strove—often in vain—to keep able or distinguished commoners 
out of high administrative office and the court. The rich bourgeois demanded 
that career should be open to talent of whatever birth; and when his demand was 
ignored he flirted with revolution. 

All but the peasant phase of the class war took visible form in the tumult and 
splendor of Paris. Half the wealth of France was siphoned into the capital, and 
half the poverty of France festered there. Paris, said Rousseau, “is perhaps the 
city in the world where fortunes are most unequal, and where flaunting wealth 
and the most appalling penury dwell together.”23 Sixty paupers were part of the 
official escort for the corpse of the Dauphin’s eldest son in 1761.24 Paris toward 
1770 contained 600,000 of France’s 22,000,000 souls.2° It housed the most alert, 
the best-informed, and the most depraved people in Europe. It had the best- 
paved streets, the most splendid avenues and promenades, the busiest traffic, the 
finest shops, the lordliest palaces, the dingiest tenements, and some of the most 


beautiful churches in the world. Goldoni, coming to Paris from Venice in 1762, 
marveled: 


What crowds! What an assemblage of people of every description! ... With what a surprising 
view my senses and mind were struck on approaching the Tuileries! I saw the extent of that 
immense garden, which has nothing comparable to it in the universe, and my eyes were unable to 
measure the length of it.... A majestic river, numerous and convenient bridges, vast quays, crowds of 
carriages, an endless throng of people.26 


A thousand stores tempted purses and the purseless; a thousand vendors hawked 
their goods in the streets; a hundred restaurants (the word first appears in 1765) 
offered to restore the hungry; a thousand dealers collected, forged, or sold 
antiques; a thousand hairdressers trimmed and powdered the hair or wigs of even 
the artisan class. In the narrow alleys artists and craftsmen produced paintings, 
furniture, and finery for the well-to-do. Here were a hundred printing shops 
producing books, sometimes at mortal risk; in 1774 the book trade at Paris was 
estimated at 45,000,000 livres—four times that of London.2” “London is good 
for the English,” said Garrick, “but Paris is good for everybody.”28 Said Voltaire 
in 1768, “We have over thirty thousand people in Paris who take an interest in 
art.”29 There, beyond challenge, was the cultural capital of the world. 


Ill. THE PHYSIOCRATS 


In an apartment at Versailles, under the rooms and the favoring eye of Mme. 
de Pompadour, that economic theory took form which was to stir and mold the 
Revolution, and shape the capitalism of the nineteenth century. 

The French economy had been struggling to grow despite the swaddling 
clothes of regulations—by guilds and Colbert—and the Midas myth of a 
mercantilism that mistook gold for wealth. To increase exports, diminish 
imports, and take the “favorable balance” in silver and gold as a prop of political 
and military power, France and England had subjected their national economies 
to a mesh of rules and restraints helpful to economic order but harming 
production by hampering innovation, enterprise, and competition. All this—said 
men like Gournay, Quesnay, Mirabeau pére, Du Pont de Nemours, and Turgot— 
was quite contrary to nature; man is by nature acquisitive and competitive; and if 
his nature is freed from unnecessary trammels he will astonish the world with 
the quantity, variety, and excellence of his products. So, said these 
“physiocrats,” let nature (in Greek, physis) rule (kratein); let men invent, 
manufacture, and trade according to their natural instincts; or, as Gournay is said 
to have said, laissez faire—“let him do” as he himself thinks best. The famous 
phrase was already old, for about 1664, when Colbert asked businessman 


Legendre, “What should we [the government] do to help you?” he answered, 
“Nous laisser faire—let us do it, let us alone.” °° 

Jean-Claude Vincent de Gournay was the first clear voice of the physiocrats 
in France. Doubtless he knew of the protests that Boisguillebert and Vauban had 
made to Louis XIV against the stifling restrictions laid upon agriculture under 
the feudal regime. He was so impressed by Sir Josiah Child’s Brief Observations 
Concerning Trade and Interest (1668) that he translated it into French (1754); 
and presumably he had read Richard Cantillon’s Essay on the Nature of 
Commerce (c. 1734) in its French form (1755). Some would date from this last 
book the birth of economics as a “science”—a reasoned analysis of the sources, 
production, and distribution of wealth. “Land,” said Cantillon, “is the source or 
material from which wealth is extracted,” but “human labor is the form which 
produces wealth”; and he defined wealth not in terms of gold or money, but as 
“the sustenance, conveniences, and comforts of life.”31 This definition was itself 
a revolution in economic theory. 

Gournay was a well-to-do merchant operating at first (1729-44) in Cadiz. 
After extensive business dealings in England, Germany, and the United 
Provinces, he settled in Paris, and was appointed intendant du commerce (1751). 
Traveling through France on tours of inspection, he observed at first hand the 
restraints put by guild and governmental regulations upon economic enterprise 
and exchange. He left no written formulation of his views, but they were 
summarized after his death (1759) by his pupil Turgot. He urged that existing 
economic regulations should be reduced, if not removed; every man knows 
better than the government what procedure best favors his work; when each is 
free to follow his interest more goods will be produced, wealth will grow.32 


There are laws unique and primeval, founded on nature alone, by which all existing values in 
commerce balance one another and fix themselves at a determined price, just as bodies left to their 
own weight arrange themselves according to their specific gravity;35 


that is, values and prices are determined by the relations of supply and demand, 
which in turn are determined by the nature of man. Gournay concluded that the 
state should intervene in the economy only to protect life, liberty, and property, 
and to stimulate, with distinctions and awards, the quantity and quality of 
production. M. Trudaine, heading the Bureau of Commerce, accepted these 
doctrines, and Turgot gave them the force of his eloquence and acknowledged 
probity. 

Francois Quesnay followed a slightly different physiocratic line. Son of a 
landed proprietor, he never lost his interest in land, though he was trained to be a 
physician. He made a fortune by his skill in medicine and surgery, and rose to be 


physician to Mme. de Pompadour and the King (1749). In his rooms at Versailles 
he gathered a coterie of heretics—Duclos, Diderot, Buffon, Helvétius, Turgot ... 
; there they discussed everything freely except the King, whom they dreamed of 
transforming into an “enlightened despot” as the agent of peaceful reform. 
Immersed in the Age of Reason, Quesnay felt that the time had come to apply 
reason to economics. Though he was a self-confident dogmatist in his works, he 
was in person a kindly soul, distinguished by integrity in an immoral milieu. 

In 1750 he met Gournay, and soon became more interested in economics than 
in medicine. Under careful pseudonyms he contributed essays to the 
Encyclopédie of Diderot. His article “Farms” ascribed their desertion to high 
taxes and conscription. The article “Grains” (1757) noted that small farms were 
incapable of profitably using the most productive methods, and [ favored large 
plantations managed by “entrepreneurs”—an anticipation of the agricultural 
mammoths of our time. The government should improve roads, rivers, and 
canals, remove all tolls on transportation, and free the products of agriculture 
from all restraints of trade. 

In 1758 Quesnay published a Tableau économique that became the basic 
manifesto of the physiocrats. Though printed by the government press in the 
Palace of Versailles under the supervision of the King, it condemned luxury as a 
wasteful use of wealth that might have been employed to produce greater wealth. 
In Quesnay’s view only the products of the earth constituted : wealth. He divided 
society into three classes: a classe productive, of farmers, miners, and fishermen; 
a classe disponible— persons available for military or administrative offices; and 
a classe stérile— artisans who work up the products of the earth into useful 
objects, and tradesmen who bring the products to the consumer. Since taxes laid 
upon the second or third class ultimately (in Quesnay’s view) fall upon the 
owners of land, the most scientific and convenient impost would be a single tax 
(impot unique) upon the annual net profit of each parcel of land. Taxes should be 
collected directly by the state, never by private financiers (fermiers généraux) . 
The government should be an absolute and hereditary monarchy. 

Quesnay’s proposals now seem to be vitiated by their underestimation of 
labor, industry, commerce, and art, but to some of his contemporaries they 
appeared as an illuminating revelation. The most colorful of his followers, 
Victor Riqueti, Marquis de Mirabeau, thought that the Tableau économique 
rivaled writing and money as among the noblest inventions of history. Born in 
1715, dying in 1789, the Marquis precisely spanned the age of Voltaire. He 
inherited a comfortable estate, lived like a lord, wrote like a democrat, entitled 
his first book L’Ami des hommes, ou Traitéde la population (1756), and earned 
the name he had taken, “Friend of Mankind.” After publishing his chef-d’ oeuvre 


he came under the influence of Quesnay; he revised his book accordingly, and 
enlarged it into a six-volume treatise that went through forty editions and shared 
in preparing the mind of France for 1789. 

The Marquis was not as disturbed by human multiplication as Malthus was to 
be in 1798. He held that a nation is made great by a large population, and that 
this is made possible by “men multiplying like rats in a barn if they have the 
means of subsistence”’s4—as we still see. He concluded that every 
encouragement should be given to those who grow food. The unequal 
distribution of wealth, he thought, discourages food production, for the estates of 
the rich take up land that could be fertile farms. Mirabeau’s preface told the 
King that the peasants were 


the most productive class of all, those who see beneath them nothing but their nurse and yours— 
Mother Earth; who stoop unceasingly beneath the weight of the most toilsome labors; who bless you 
every day, and ask nothing from you but peace and protection. It is with their sweat and (you know 
it not!) their very blood that you gratify that heap of useless people who are ever telling you that the 
greatness of a prince consists in the value and number ... of favors that he divides among his 
courtiers. I have seen a tax-gathering bailiff cut off the hand of a poor woman who clung to her 
saucepan, the last utensil of the household, which she was defending from distraint. What would you 
have said, great prince?35 


In Théorie de l’impot (1760) the revolutionary Marquis attacked the tax- 
collecting farmers general as parasites preying upon the vitals of the nation. The 
angry financiers persuaded Louis XV to imprison him in the Chateau de 
Vincennes (December 16, 1760); Quesnay induced Mme. de Pompadour to 
intercede; Louis released the Marquis (December 25), but ordered him to remain 
on his estate at Le Bignon. Mirabeau made a virtue of necessity by studying 
agriculture-at first hand and in 1763 he issued philosophie rurale, “the most 
comprehensive treatise on economics prior to Adam Smith.”3° Grimm called it 
“the Pentateuch of the [physiocratic] sect.”37 

Altogether this unique Marquis wrote forty books, right up to his dying year 
—all despite the trouble given him by his son, whom in desperation he sent to 
prison as a measure of safety for both. Like that son he was violent and 
dissolute, married for money, charged his wife with adultery, let her return to her 
parents, and took a mistress. He denounced lettres de cachet as intolerable 
tyranny, and later prevailed upon the ministry to issue fifty of them to help him 
discipline his family.3® 

We find it hard to realize today the commotion raised by the publications of 
the physiocrats, and the ardor of their campaigns. Quesnay’s disciples looked up 
to him as the Socrates of economics; they submitted their writings to him before 
going to print, and in many cases he contributed to their books. In 1767 


Lemercier de la Riviere, sometime governor of Martinique, issued what Adam 
Smith considered “the most distinct and best connected account of the 
doctrine,”39 L’Ordre naturel et essentiel des sociétés politiques. In economic 
relations (ran the argument) there are laws corresponding to those that Newton 
found in the universe; economic ills arise from ignorance or violation of those 
laws. 


Do you wish a society to attain the highest degree of wealth, population, and power? Trust, then, 
its interests to freedom, and let this be universal. By means of this liberty (which is the essential 
element of industry) and the desire to enjoy—stimulated by competition and enlightened by 
experience and example—you are guaranteed that everyone will always act for his own greatest 
possible advantage, and consequently will contribute with all the power of his particular interest to 
the general good, both to the ruler and to every member of the society.49 


Pierre-Samuel du Pont summed up the gospel in Physiocratie (1768), which 
gave the school its historic name. Du Pont spread the theory also in two 
periodicals whose influence was felt all the way from Sweden to Tuscany. He 
served as inspector general of manufactures under Turgot, and fell with Turgot’s 
fall (1776). He helped to negotiate with England the treaty that recognized 
American independence (1783). He was elected to the Assembly of Notables 
(1787) and the Constituent Assembly (1789). There, to distinguish him from 
another member called Du Pont, he was called Du Pont de Nemours, from the 
town that he represented. Having opposed the Jacobins, he was endangered by 
their rise to power; in 1799 he exiled himself to America. He returned to France 
in 1802, but in 1815 he made his final home in the United States, where he 
founded one of America’s most famous families. 

On the face of it the physiocratie doctrine appeared to favor feudalism, since 
feudal lords still owned, or drew feudal dues from, at least a third of the land of 
France. But they—who had paid hardly any taxes before 1756—were appalled at 
the notion that all taxes should fall upon the landowners; nor could they accept 
the removal of feudal tolls on the transport of goods through their domains. The 
middle classes, which were thinking of new dignities, resented the idea that they 
were a Sterile, unproductive, part of the nation. And the philosophes, though 
mostly agreeing with the physiocrats about relying on the King as an agent of 
reform, could not accompany them in making peace with the Church.4! David 
Hume, who visited Quesnay in 1763, thought the physiocrats “the most 
chimerical and arrogant set of men to be found nowadays since the destruction 
of the Sorbonne.”42 Voltaire lampooned them (1768) in L’Homme aux quarante 
é€cus (The Man with Forty Crowns).43 In 1770 Ferdinando Galiani, an Italian 
habitué of d’Holbach’s “synagogue” of atheists, issued Dialoghi sul commercio 


dei grani, which Diderot in that same year translated into French. Voltaire said 
that Plato and Moliére must have joined in writing this excellent contribution to 
the already “dismal science” of economics. Galiani ridiculed with Parisian wit 
the physiocratie notion that only the land produces wealth. To free the trade in 
grains from all regulation would (he argued) ruin the farmers of France, and 
could produce a famine at home while clever merchants exported French grain to 
other states. This is precisely what happened in 1768 and 1775. 

A story tells how Louis XV asked Quesnay what he would do if he were king. 
“Nothing,” answered Quesnay. “Who, then, would govern?” “The laws”44—by 
which the physiocrat meant the “laws” inherent in the nature of man and 
governing supply and demand. The King agreed to try them. On September 17, 
1754, his ministry abolished all tolls and restraints on the sale and transport of 
grains—wheat, rye, and corn—within the kingdom; in 1764 this freedom was 
extended to the export of grains except when these should reach a stated price. 
Left to the operation of supply and demand, the price of bread dropped for a 
time, but a bad harvest in 1765 raised it far beyond normal. The shortage of 
grains reached the famine stage in 1768-69; peasants grubbed for food in 
pigsties, and ate weeds and grass. In a parish of 2,200 souls 1,800 begged for 
bread. The people complained that while they faced starvation, speculators were 
exporting grain. Critics charged the government with profiting from the 
operations of these monopoleurs in a “Pacte de Famine,” and this bitter variation 
on the Pacte de Famille of 1761 rang through subsequent years to accuse even 
the kindly Louis XVI of benefiting from the high price of bread. Some officials 
were apparently guilty, but Louis XV was not. He had commissioned certain 
dealers to buy grain in good years, store it, and put it on the market in years of 
scarcity; but when this was sold it was at prices too high for the impoverished to 
pay. The government took tardy remedial measures; it imported grain and 
distributed it to the neediest provinces. The public clamored for restoration of 
state control over the trade in grain; the Parlement joined in the demand; it was 
at this juncture that Voltaire published his L’Homme aux quarante écus. The 
government yielded; on December 23, 1770, the edicts permitting free trade in 
grain were revoked. 

Despite this setback, physiocratic notions made their way, at home and 
abroad. An edict of 1758 had established free trade in wool and woolen 
products. Adam Smith visited Quesnay in 1765, was attracted by his “modesty 
and simplicity,” and was confirmed in his own predilection for economic liberty. 
He judged “the capital error of this system ... to lie in its representing the class 
of artificers, manufacturers, and merchants as altogether barren and 
unproductive,” but he concluded that “this system, with all its imperfections, is 


perhaps the nearest approximation to the truth that has yet been published on the 
subject of political economy.”4° The ideas of the physiocrats accorded well with 
the desire of England—already the greatest exporter among the nations—to 
reduce export and import dues. The doctrine that wealth would grow faster under 
freedom from governmental restrictions on production and distribution found 
sympathetic hearing in Sweden under Gustavus III, in Tuscany under Grand 
Duke Leopold, in Spain under Charles IT. Jefferson’s affection for a government 
that governed least was in part an echo of physiocratic principles. Henry George 
acknowledged the influence of the physiocrats on his advocacy of a single tax 
falling upon realty.46 The philosophy of free enterprise and trade charmed the 
American business class, and gave an added stimulus to the rapid development 
of industry and wealth in the United States. In France the physiocrats provided a 
theoretical basis for freeing the middle classes from feudal and legal 
impediments to domestic trade and political advancement. Before Quesnay died 
(December 16, 1774) he had the comfort of seeing one of his friends made 
controller general of finance; and had he lived fifteen years more he would have 
seen the triumph of many physiocratic ideas in the Revolution. 


IV. THE RISE OF TURGOT: 1727-74 


Was Turgot a physiocrat? His rich and diverse background repels every label. 
He came of an old family—‘“une bonne race” Louis XV called it—which had 
through generations filled with distinction important posts. His father was a 
councilor of state and prévét des marchands— the highest administrative office 
in Paris. His older brother was maitre des requétes (secretary for petitions and 
claims), and a leading member, of the Parlement of Paris. As a younger son, 
Anne-Robert-Jacques Turgot was intended for the priesthood. In the Collége 
Louis-le-Grand, in the Seminary of St.-Sulpice, and in the Sorbonne he passed 
all tests with credit, and at the age of nineteen he became Abbé de Brucourt. He 
learned to read Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Spanish, Italian, German, and English, 
and to speak the last three of these languages fluently. In 1749 he was elected a 
prior of the Sorbonne, and in that capacity he delivered lectures two of which 
made a stir beyond the ramparts of theology. 

In July, 1750, he addressed the Sorbonne in Latin on “The Advantages that 
the Establishment of Christianity Has Conferred upon the Human Race”: it had 
rescued antiquity from superstition, had preserved many arts and sciences, and 
had presented to mankind the liberating conception of a law of justice 
transcending all human prejudices and interests. “Could one hope for this from 
any other principle than religion? ... The Christian religion alone has ... brought 


to light the rights of humanity.”47 There is an echo of philosophy in this piety; 
apparently the young prior had read Montesquieu and Voltaire, with some effect 
upon his theology. 

In December, 1750, he addressed the Sorbonne with a Tableau philosophique 
des progres successifs de l’esprit humain. This historic enunciation of the new 
religion of progress was a remarkable performance for a youth of twenty-three. 
Anticipating Comte—perhaps following Vico—he divided the history of the 
human mind into three stages: theological, metaphysical, and scientific: 


Before man understood the causal connection of physical phenomena, nothing was so natural as 
to suppose they were produced by intelligent beings, invisible, and resembling themselves. ... When 
philosophers recognized the absurdity of these fables about the gods, but had not yet gained an 
insight into natural history, they thought to explain the causes of phenomena by abstract expressions 
such as essences and faculties.... It was only at a later period that, by observing the reciprocal 
mechanical action of bodies, hypotheses were formed which could be developed by mathematics 
and verified by experience.48 


Animals, said this brilliant youth, know no progress; they remain the same from 
generation to generation; but man, by having learned to accumulate and transmit 
knowledge, is able to improve the tools by which he deals with his environment 
and enriches his life. As long as this accumulation and transmission of 
knowledge and technology continues, progress is inevitable, though it may be 
interrupted by natural calamities and the vicissitudes of states. Progress is not 
uniform, nor is it universal; some nations advance while others retreat; art may 
stand still while science moves on; but the sum of the movement is forward. For 
good measure Turgot predicted the American Revolution: “Colonies are like 
fruit, which clings to the tree only until it is ripe. By becoming self-sufficient, 
they do what Carthage did, what America will sometime do.”49 

Inspired by the idea of progress, Turgot, while still in the Sorbonne, planned 
to write a history of civilization. Only his notes for some sections of the project 
survive; from these it appears that he had intended to include the history of 
language, religion, science, economics, sociology, and psychology as well as the 
rise and fall of states.°° His father’s death having left him an adequate income, 
he determined, late in 1750, to leave the ecclesiastical career. A fellow abbé 
protested, and promised him rapid advancement, but Turgot replied, according to 
Du Pont de Nemours, “I cannot condemn myself to wear a mask throughout my 
life.”51 

He had taken only minor orders, and was free to enter a political career. In 
January, 1752, he became substitute attorney general, and in December 
counselor in the Parlement; in 1753 he bought the office of maitre des requétes, 


in which he won a reputation for industry and justice. In 1755-56 he 
accompanied Gournay on tours of inspection in the provinces; now he learned 
economics by direct contact with farmers, merchants, and manufacturers. 
Through Gournay he met Quesnay, and through him Mirabeau pére, Du Pont de 
Nemours, and Adam Smith. He never listed himself as of the physiocratic 
school, but his money and his pen were main supports of Du Pont’s magazine, 
Ephémérides. 

Meanwhile (1751) his mind and manners won him welcome in the salons of 
Mme. Geoffrin, Mme. de Graffigny, Mme. du Deffand, and Mlle. de Lespinasse. 
There he met d’Alembert, Diderot, Helvétius, d’Holbach, and Grimm. One early 
result of these contacts was his publication (1753) of two Lettres sur la 
tolérance. To Diderot’s Encyclopédie he contributed articles on existence, 
etymology, fairs, and markets, but when the enterprise was condemned by the 
government he withdrew as a contributor. Traveling in Switzerland and France, 
he visited Voltaire (1760), beginning a friendship that lasted till Voltaire’s death. 
The sage of Ferney wrote to d’Alembert: “I have scarcely ever seen a man more 
lovable or better informed.”°2 The philosophes claimed him as their own, and 
hoped through him to influence the King. 

In 1766 he wrote, for two Chinese students who were about to return to 
China, a hundred-page outline of economics—Réflexions sur la formation et la 
distribution des richesses. Published in the Ephémérides (1769-70), it was 
acclaimed as one of the most concise and forceful expositions of physiocratic 
theory. Land, said Turgot, is the only source of wealth; all classes but cultivators 
of the soil live on the surplus that these produce beyond their own need; this 
surplus constitutes a “wages fund” from which the artisan class can be paid. 
Here follows an early formulation of what came to be known as “the iron law of 
wages”: 


The wages of the worker are limited to his subsistence by competition among the workmen. ... 
The mere worker, who has only his arms and his industry, has nothing except in so far as he 
succeeds in selling his toil to others. ... The employer pays him as little as he can; and as he has a 
choice among a great number of workers, he prefers the one who works for the least wage. The 
workers are therefore obliged to lower their price in competition with one another. In every kind of 
work it cannot fail to happen, and actually it does happen, that the wages of the worker are limited to 
what is necessary for his subsistence.°3 


Turgot went on to stress the importance of capital. Someone through his 
savings must supply the tools and materials of production before the worker can 
be employed, and he must keep the workers alive until the sale of the product 
replenishes his capital. As an enterprise is never sure of success, profits must be 


allowed to balance the risk of losing the capital. “It is this continual advance and 
return of capital which constitutes ... the circulation of money, that useful and 
fruitful circulation which gives life to all the labors of the society, ... and is with 
great reason compared to the circulation of the blood in the animal body.”°4 This 
circulation must not be interfered with; profits and interest, like wages, must be 
allowed to reach their natural level according to supply and demand. Capitalists, 
manufacturers, merchants, and workingmen should be free from taxation; this 
should fall only upon landowners, who will reimburse themselves by charging 
more for their products. No duty should be charged on the transport or sale of 
any article of consumption. 

In these Reéflexions Turgot laid down the theoretical basis of 
nineteenthcentury capitalism—before the effective organization of labor. One of 
the kindest and most honest men of his time could see for the workers no better 
future than a subsistence wage. Yet this same man became a devoted public 
servant. In August, 1761, he was appointed intendant—the king’s supervisor—of 
the généralité of Limoges, one of the poorest regions of France. He estimated 
that forty-eight to fifty per cent of the income of the land went in taxes to the 
state and tithes to the Church. The local peasants were sullen, the nobles 
uncouth. “I have the misfortune,” he wrote to Voltaire, “of being an intendant. I 
say the misfortune, for in this age of quarrels and remonstrances there is 
happiness only in living the philosophic life among one’s books and friends.” 
Voltaire answered: “You will win the hearts and the purses of Limousins ... I 
believe that an intendant is the only person who can be useful. Can he not have 
the highways repaired, the fields cultivated, the marshes drained, and can he not 
encourage manufactures?” 

Turgot did all that. He labored zealously in Limoges for thirteen years, 
winning affection from the people and dislike from the nobility. He repeatedly— 
vainly—petitioned the Council of State to reduce the tax rate. He improved the 
allotment of taxes, remedied injustices, organized a civil service, freed the trade 
in grain, and built 450 miles of roads; they were part of that nationwide road- 
building program (begun by the French government in 1732) to which we owe 
the lovely tree-shaded highways of France today. Before Turgot the roads had 
been built by corvée— the forced and unpaid labor of the peasantry; he abolished 
corvée in Limoges, and paid for the labor by a general tax on all the laity. He 
persuaded the inhabitants to grow potatoes as human food, instead of only for 
animals. His vigorous measures of relief in the famine periods of 1768-72 won 
universal admiration. 

On July 20, 1774, a new King invited him to join the central government. All 
France rejoiced, and looked to him as the man who would save the crumbling 


state. 


V. THE COMMUNISTS 


While the physiocrats were laying the theoretical basis of capitalism, Morelly, 
Mably, and Linguet were expounding socialism and communism. As the 
educated classes surrendered their hopes of heaven they consoled themselves 
with earthly substitutes: the well-to-do, ignoring religious prohibitions, indulged 
themselves with wealth and power, women and wine and art; the commoners 
found solace in visions of a utopia in which the goods of the earth would be 
equally shared between simple and clever, weak and strong. 

There was no socialist movement in the eighteenth century, no such definite 
group as the Levellers in Cromwell’s England, or the communistic Jesuits of 
Paraguay; there were only individuals here and there adding their voices to a 
mounting cry that would become, in “Gracchus” Babeuf, a factor in the French 
Revolution. We recall that the priestly skeptic Jean Meslier, in his Testament of 
1733, pleaded for a communistic society in which the national product would be 
equally shared, and men and women would mate and part as they pleased; 
meanwhile, he suggested, it would help if a few kings should be killed.5> Seven 
years before this proclamation came to print, Rousseau, in his second Discourse 
(1755), denounced private property as the source of all the evils of civilization; 
but even in that outburst he disclaimed any socialistic program, and by 1762 the 
heroes of his books were well equipped with property. 

In the same year with Rousseau’s Discourse on the Origin of Inequality 
appeared the Code de la nature of an obscure radical of whom, aside from his 
books, we know hardly anything but his last name, Morelly. We must not 
confuse him with André Morellet, whom we have seen as a contributor to the 
Encyclopédie. Morelly first roused the wits with a Traitédes qualités d’un grand 
roi (1751), which pictured a communistic king. In 1753 he gave his dream poetic 
form as Naufrage des iles flottantes, ou La Basiliade; here the good king, 
perhaps after reading Rousseau’s first Discourse, leads his people back to a 
simple and natural life. The best and fullest exposition of the communistic ideal 
was Morelly’s Code de la nature (1755-60). Many ascribed it to Diderot, and the 
Marquis d’Argenson pronounced it superior to Montesquieu’s L’Esprit des lois 
(1748). Morelly thought, like Rousseau, that man is by nature good, that his 
social instincts incline him to good behavior, and that the laws corrupted him by 
establishing and protecting private property. He praised Christianity for inclining 
to communism, and mourned that the Church had sanctioned property. The 
institution of private property had generated “vanity, fatuity, pride, ambition, 
villainy, hypocrisy, viciousness ... ; everything evil resolves itself into this 


subtle and pernicious element, the desire to possess.”56 Then sophists conclude 
that the nature of man makes communism impossible, whereas in real sequence 
it was the violation of communism that perverted the natural virtues of man. If it 
were not for the greed, egoism, rivalries, and hatreds engendered by private 
property, men would live together in peaceful and co-operative brotherhood. 

The road to reconstruction must begin by clearing all obstacles to the free 
discussion of morals and politics, “allowing full liberty to wise men to attack the 
errors and prejudices that maintain the spirit of property.” Children should be 
taken from their parents at six years of age and brought up communally by the 
state until they are sixteen years old, when they should be returned to their 
parents; meanwhile the schools will have trained them to think in terms of the 
common good rather than personal acquisition. Private property should be 
permitted only in articles pertaining to the individual’s intimate needs. “All 
products will be collected in public storehouses to be distributed to all citizens 
for the needs of life.”57 Every able-bodied individual must work; from twenty- 
one to twenty-five he must help on the farms. There is to be no leisure class, but 
everyone will be free to retire at forty, and the state will see that he is well cared 
for in old age. The nation will be divided into garden cities with a shopping 
center and a public square. Each community is to be governed by a council of 
fathers over fifty years old; and these councils will elect a supreme senate to rule 
and co-ordinate all. 

Perhaps Morelly underestimated the natural individualism of men, the 
strength of the acquisitive instinct, and the opposition that the hunger for 
freedom would offer to the tyranny required for the maintenance of an unnatural 
equality. Nevertheless his influence was considerable. Babeuf declared that he 
had imbibed his communism from Morelly’s Code de la nature, and Charles 
Fourier probably took from the same source his plan (1808) for co-operative 
“phalansteries,” which in turn led to such communist experiments as Brook 
Farm (1841). In Morelly’s Code occurs the famous principle that came down to 
inspire and plague the Russian Revolution: “chacun selon ses facultés, 4 chacun 
selon ses besoins”— from each according to his ability, to each according to his 
needs.°8 

The philosophes generally rejected Morelly’s system as impracticable, and 
accepted private property as an unavoidable consequence of human nature. But 
in 1763 Morelly found a vigorous ally in Simon-Henri Linguet, a lawyer who 
attacked both law and property. Disbarred from practice, Linguet published 
(1777-92) Annales politiques, a journal in which he delivered a running fire 
upon social abuses. Law, he thought, had become an instrument for legalizing 
and maintaining possessions originally won by force or fraud. 


Laws are destined above all to safeguard property. Now, as one can take away much more from 
the man who has than from him who has not, they are obviously a guarantee accorded to the rich 
against the poor. It is difficult to believe, and yet it is clearly demonstrable, that the laws are in some 
respects a conspiracy against the majority of the human race.°9 


Consequently there is an inevitable class war between the owners of property or 
capital and the workers who, in competition with one another, must sell their 
labor to propertied employers. Linguet scorned the claims of the physiocrats that 
the liberation of the economy from state controls would automatically bring 
prosperity; on the contrary, it would accelerate the concentration of wealth; 
prices would rise, and wages would lag behind. The control of prices by the rich 
perpetuates the slavery of the wage earner even after slavery has been 
“abolished” by law; “all that they [the former slaves] have gained is to be 
constantly tormented by the fear of starvation, a misfortune from which their 
predecessors in this lowest rank of humanity were at least exempt”; slaves 
were lodged and fed all the year round; but in an uncontrolled economy the 
employer is free to throw his employees into beggary whenever he can make no 
profit from them; then he makes begging a crime. There is no remedy against all 
this, Linguet thought, but a communist revolution. He did not recommend it for 
his time, since it would lead more likely to anarchy than to justice, but he felt 
that the conditions for such a revolt were rapidly taking form. 


Never has want been more universal, more murderous for the class which is condemned to it; 
never, perhaps, amidst apparent prosperity, has Europe been nearer to a complete upheaval. ... We 
have reached, by a directly opposite route, precisely the point which Italy had reached when the 
slave war [led by Spartacus] inundated it with blood and carried fire and slaughter to the very gates 
of the mistress of the world.6! 


The Revolution came in his time despite his advice, and sent him to the 
guillotine (1794). 

The Abbé Gabriel Bonnot de Mably kept his head by dying four years before 
the Revolution. He came of a prominent family in Grenoble; one of his brothers 
was the Jean Bonnot de Mably with whom Rousseau stayed in 1740; another 
was the Condillac who made a sensation of psychology. Still another famous 
relative, Cardinal de Tencin, tried to make a priest out of him, but Gabriel 
stopped short at minor orders, attended the salon of Mme. de Tencin in Paris, and 
succumbed to philosophy. In 1748 he quarreled with the Cardinal and withdrew 
into scholarly retirement; thereafter the only events in his life were his books, all 
of them once renowned.! 

His seven years in Paris and Versailles gave him a knowledge of politics, of 
international relations, and of human nature. The result was a unique mixture of 


socialistic aspirations with pessimistic doubts. Mably insisted (contrary to 
Machiavelli) that the same moral standards that are applied to individuals should 
be applied to the conduct of states, but he recognized that this would require an 
enforceable system of international law. Like Voltaire and Morelly he was a 
theist without Christianity, but he believed that morality cannot be maintained 
without a religion of supernatural punishments and rewards, for most persons 
“are condemned to the permanent infancy of their reason.”®2 He preferred the 
Stoic ethics to those of Christ, and the Greek republics to modern monarchies. 
He agreed with Morelly in deriving the vices of man not from nature but from 
property; this is “the fountainhead of all the ills that afflict society.”6° “The 
passion for enriching oneself has taken a growing place in the human heart, 
stifling all justice”’;®4+ and that passion is intensified as inequality of fortunes 
increases. Envy, covetousness, and class divisions poison the natural amity of 
mankind. The rich multiply their luxuries, the poor sink into humiliation and 
degradation. Of what good is political liberty if economic slavery persists? “The 
freedom which every European thinks he enjoys is only the freedom to leave one 
master and give himself to another.”®> 

How much happier and finer would men be if there were no mine and thine! 
Mably thought that the Indians were happier under Jesuit communism in 
Paraguay than the Frenchmen of his time; that the Swedes and the Swiss of that 
age, who had given up the quest for glory and money and were content with a 
moderate prosperity, were happier than the English who were conquering 
colonies and trade. In Sweden, he contended, character was held in greater honor 
than fame, and a modest contentment was valued above great wealth.®© Real 
freedom is possessed only by those who are not anxious to be rich. In the kind of 
society advocated by the physiocrats there would be no happiness, for men 
would always be agitated by the desire to equal, in possessions, those more 
affluent than themselves. 

So Mably concluded that communism is the only social order that will 
promote virtue and happiness. “Establish community of goods, and nothing is 
thence easier than to establish equality of conditions, and to affirm on this 
double foundation the well-being of man.”67 But how can such communism be 
established with men so corrupted as they now are? Here the skeptic in Mably 
raises his head, and despondently admits that “no human force today could re- 
establish equality without causing greater disorders than those one wished to 
avoid.”68 Democracy is theoretically splendid, but in practice it fails through the 
ignorance and acquisitiveness of the masses.®9 All that we can do is to hold up 
communism as an ideal toward which civilization should gradually and 
cautiously move, slowly changing the habits of modern man from competition to 


co-operation. Our goal should be not the increase of wealth, nor even the 
increase of happiness, but rather the growth of virtue, for only virtue brings 
happiness. The first step toward a better government would be the summoning of 
a States-General, which should draw up a constitution giving supreme power to 
a legislative assembly (this was done in 1789-91). The acreage possessed by any 
one person should be limited; large estates should be broken up to spread 
peasant proprietorship; there should be strict curbs on the inheritance of wealth; 
and “useless arts” like painting and sculpture should be banned. 

Many of these proposals were adopted in the French Revolution. Mably’s 
collected works were published in 1789, again in 1792, again in 1793; and a 
book published soon after the Revolution listed Helvétius, Mably, Rousseau, 
Voltaire, and Franklin, in that order, as the principal inspirers of that event, and 
the true saints of the new dispensation.”7° 


VI. THE KING 


Louis XV, so far as he knew them, smiled at these communists as negligible 
dreamers, and passed amiably from bed to bed. The court continued its reckless 
gambling and extravagant display; the Prince de Soubise spent 200,000 livres to 
entertain the King for one day; and every “progress” of his Majesty to one of his 
country seats cost the taxpayers 100,000 livres. Half a hundred dignitaries had 
their hétels, or palaces, at Versailles or Paris, and ten thousand servants labored 
proudly to meet the wants and foibles of nobles, prelates, mistresses, and the 
royal family. Louis himself had three thousand horses, 217 carriages, 150 pages 
garbed in velvet and gold, and thirty physicians to bleed and purge and poison 
him. The royal household in one year 1751 spent 68,-000,000 livres—almost a 
quarter of the government’s revenue.’! The people complained, but for the most 
part anonymously; every year a hundred pamphlets, posters, satirical songs 
displayed the King’s unpopularity. “Louis,” said one brochure, “if you were 
once the object of our love, it was because your vices were still unknown to us. 
In this kingdom, depopulated because of you, and given over as a prey to the 
mountebanks who rule with you, if there are Frenchmen left, it is to hate you.”72 

What had led to this transformation of Louis le Bien-Aimé into a despised 
and insulted king? He himself, aside from his extravagance, negligence, and 
adulteries, was not quite as bad as vengeful history has painted him. He was 
physically handsome, tall, strong, capable of hunting all afternoon and 
entertaining women at night. His educators had spoiled him; Villeroi had given 
him to understand that all France belonged to him by inheritance and divine 
right. The pride of sovereignty was moderated and confused by the shadow and 
tradition of Louis XIV; the young King was obsessed and made timid by a sense 


of his inability to meet that august standard of grandeur and will; he became 
incapable of resolution, and gladly left decisions to his ministers. His boyhood 
reading and his tenacious memory gave him some acquaintance with history, and 
he acquired in time a considerable knowledge of European affairs; through many 
years he kept his own secret diplomatic correspondence. He was languidly 
intelligent, and judged well and mercilessly the character of the men and women 
about him. He could keep pace with the best minds in his court in conversation 
and wit. But apparently he accepted even the most absurd dogmas of the 
theology that Fleury had poured into his youth. Religion became an intermittent 
fever with him as he alternated between piety and adultery. He suffered from 
fear of death and hell, but gambled on absolution in articulo mortis. He halted 
the persecution of the Jansenists, and in retrospect we perceive that the 
philosophes, on and off, enjoyed considerable leeway in his reign. 

He was sometimes cruel, but more often humane. Pompadour and Du Barry 
learned to love him for himself as well as for the power he gave them. His 
coldness and taciturnity were part of his shyness and self-distrust; behind that 
reserve lay elements of tenderness, which he expressed especially in his 
affection for his daughters; these loved him as a father who gave them 
everything except good example. Usually his manners were gracious, but at 
times he was callous, and talked too calmly about the ailments or approaching 
death of his courtiers. He quite forgot to be a gentleman in his abrupt dismissals 
of d’Argenson, Maurepas, and Choiseul; but that too may have been the result of 
diffidence; he found it hard to say no to a man’s face. Yet he could face danger 
bravely, as in the hunt or at Fontenoy. 

Dignified in public, he was pleasant and sociable with his intimate friends, 
preparing coffee for them with his own anointed hands. He observed the 
complex etiquette that Louis XIV had established for royalty, but he resented the 
formalism that it laid upon his life. Often he rose before the official lever, and 
made his own fire so as not to awaken the servants; more often he lingered in 
bed till eleven. At night, after having been put to bed with the official coucher, 
he might slip away to enjoy his mistress or even to visit, incognito, the town of 
Versailles. He avoided the artificialities of the court by hunting; on those days 
when he did not run off to the chase the courtiers said, “The King is doing 
nothing today.””2 He knew more about his hounds than about his ministers. He 
thought that his ministers could take care of matters better than he could; and 
when he was warned that France was moving toward bankruptcy and revolution, 
he comforted himself with the thought that “les choses, comme elles sont, 
dureront autant que moi” (things as they are will last through my time).74 


Sexually he was a monster of immorality. We can forgive him the mistress 
that he took when the Queen was oppressed by his virility; we can understand 
his fascination with Pompadour, and his sensitivity to the beauty and grace and 
bright vivacity of women; but there is little in royal history so despicable as his 
serial passage through the girls prepared for his bed in the Parc aux Cerfs. The 
coming of Du Barry was, by comparison, a return to normalcy. 


VII. DU BARRY 


She began in the Champagne village of Vaucouleurs about 1743 as Marie- 
Jeanne Bécu, daughter of Mile. Anne Bécu, who, it appears, never revealed the 
father’s identity. Such mysteries were quite frequent in the lower classes. In 
1748 Anne moved to Paris and became a cook to M. Dumonceux, who arranged 
to have Jeanne, aged seven, boarded in the Convent of St.-Anne. There the pretty 
girl remained for nine years and, it seems, not unhappily; she kept pleasant 
memories of this well-ordered nunnery, received instruction in reading, writing, 
and embroidery, and retained throughout her life a simple and unquestioning 
piety, and a reverence for nuns and priests; the shelter that she gave to hunted 
priests in the Revolution shared in leading her to the guillotine.75 

When she emerged from the convent she took as her surname that of her 
mother’s new mate, M. Rancon. She was sent to a hairdresser to learn his art, but 
this included seduction, and Jeanne, irresistibly beautiful, knew not how to 
resist. Her mother transferred her to Mme. de La Garde as a companion, but 
Madame’s visitors paid too much attention to Jeanne, and she was soon 
dismissed. The millinery shop in which she became a salesgirl attracted an 
unusual number of male patrons. She became the kept woman of a succession of 
rakes. In 1763 she was taken up by Jean du Barry, a gambler who procured 
women for aristocratic roués. Under the elegant name of Jeanne de Vaubernier 
she served this pimp for five years as hostess at his parties, and added some 
refinement to her charms. Du Barry thought that he too, like Mme. Poisson, had 
discovered a “morsel for the King.” 

In 1766 good King Stanislas died in Lorraine, which thereby became a 
province of France. His daughter, Marie Leszczinska, the modest, pious Queen 
of France, fell into a rapid decline after his death, for their mutual love had 
upheld her in her long servitude to a faithless husband in an alien environment; 
and on June 24, 1768, she passed away, mourned even by the King. He gave his 
daughters hope that he would take no more mistresses. But in July he saw 
Jeanne, who happened to be straying through the Palace of Versailles as 
innocently as La Pompadour had driven in the Sénart hunting park twenty-four 
years before. 


He was struck by her voluptuous beauty, her gaiety and playfulness; here was 
someone who could amuse him again, and warm his cold and melancholy heart. 
He sent his valet Lebel for her; “Comte” du Barry readily agreed to part with 
her for a royal consideration. To appease appearances Louis insisted that the girl 
should have a husband. The “Comte” married her in short time to his brother 
Guillaume, the real but impoverished Comte du Barry, who was brought from 
Lévignac in Gascony for the purpose. Jeanne bade him farewell immediately 
after the ceremony (September 1, 1768), and never saw him again. Guillaume 
was awarded a pension of five thousand livres. He took a mistress of his own, 
carried her off to Lévignac, lived with her there for twenty-five years, and 
married her on learning that his wife had been guillotined. 

Jeanne, new-named Comtesse du Barry, joined the King secretly at 
Compiégne, then publicly at Fontainebleau. The Duc de Richelieu asked Louis 
what he saw in this new toy. “Only this,” his Majesty answered, “that she makes 
me forget that soon I shall be sixty.””6 The courtiers were horrified. They could 
readily understand a man’s need of a mistress; but to take a woman whom 
several of them had known as a prostitute, and elevate her to a place above 
marquises and duchesses! Choiseul had hoped to offer his sister to the King as 
maitresse en titre; this rejected lady goaded her usually cautious brother into 
open hostility to the pretty upstart, and La Barry never forgave him. 

The new mistress was soon swimming in livres and gems. The King dowered 
her with a pension of 1,300,000 francs, plus an annuity of 150,000 more, levied 
on the city of Paris and the state of Burgundy. Jewelers hurried to supply her 
with rings, necklaces, bracelets, tiaras, and other sparkling adornments, for 
which they billed the King 2,000,000 francs in four years. Altogether, in those 
four years, she cost the treasury 6,000,375 livres.”” The people of Paris heard of 
her brilliance, and mourned that a new Pompadour had come to swallow their 
taxes. 

On April 22, 1769, entering in a blaze of jewelry and on the arm of Richelieu, 
she was formally presented at court. The men admired her charms, the women 
received her as coldly as they dared. She bore these slights quietly, and appeased 
some courtiers by the modesty of her behavior and the melodious laughter with 
which she regaled the King. Even to her enemies (except Choiseul) she showed 
no malice; she gained favor by bending his Majesty to issue pardons more 
frequently than before. Bit by bit she gathered around her titled men and women 
who used her intercession with the King. Like Pompadour, she took good care of 
her relatives; she bought property and title for her mother, and secured pensions 
for her aunt and her cousins. She paid the debts of Jean du Barry, gave him a 
fortune, and bought for him a sumptuous villa at L’Isle-Jourdain. She herself 


won from the King the Chateau of Louveciennes, which the Prince and Princesse 
de Lamballe had occupied, on the edge of the royal park at Marly. She engaged 
the greatest architect of that generation, Jacques-Ange Gabriel, to remodel the 
chateau to her convenience, and the meticulous cabinetmaker Pierre Gouthiére to 
decorate it with furniture and objects of art to the value of 756,000 livres. 

She lacked the background of education and association that had made 
Pompadour a willing and discriminating patron of literature, philosophy, and art. 
But she collected a library of well-bound books, from Homer to pornography, 
from Pascal’s pious Pensées to Fragonard’s spicy illustrations; and in 1773 she 
sent her homage and portrait to Voltaire with “a kiss for each cheek.” He replied 
with a poem, as clever as ever: 


Quoi! deux baisers sur la fin de ma vie! 
Quelle passeport vous daignez m’envoyer! 
Deux! c’est trop d’un, adorable Egérie. 
Je serai mort de plaisir au premier." 78 


She asked Louis XV to let Voltaire return to Paris; he refused; she had to content 
herself with buying an assortment of watches from Ferney. In 1778, when the 
old Master came to Paris to die, she was among the many who climbed the stairs 
in the Rue de Beaune to pay her respects to him. He was charmed, and ended by 
rising from his bed to escort her to the door. On the way down she met Jacques- 
Pierre Brissot, the future revolutionist; he was hoping to submit to Voltaire a 
manuscript on criminal law; he had sought entry the day before and had been 
refused; he was trying again. She led him back to Voltaire’s door, and arranged 
for his admittance. In his Mémoires he recalled her “smile so full of warmth and 
kindness.”79 

She was unquestionably good-natured and generous. She bore without 
recrimination the enmity of the royal family, and the refusal of Marie Antoinette 
to speak to her. Choiseul alone she could not forgive, and that was because he 
never ceased his efforts to drive her from the court. Soon he or she would have 
to go. 


VIII. CHOISEUL 


He came of an old Lorraine family, and was already in early life the Comte de 
Stainville. He earned distinction for his bravery in the War of the Austrian 
Succession. In 1750, aged thirty-one, he replenished the fortunes of his family 
by marrying a wealthy heiress. His brilliant mind and gay wit soon won him 
prominence at court, but he interrupted his rise by opposing Pompadour. In 1752 


he changed sides and gained her gratitude by revealing to her a plot to get her 
dismissed. She secured his appointment as ambassador to Rome, then to Vienna. 
In 1758 he was summoned to Paris to replace Bernis as minister for foreign 
affairs, and was made a duke and peer of France. In 1761 he transferred his 
ministry to his brother César, but continued to direct foreign policy; he himself 
took the ministries of war and marine. He became so powerful that at times he 
overruled and intimidated the King.2° He rebuilt both the army and the navy; he 
reduced speculation and corruption in military payments and supplies, restored 
discipline in the ranks, and replaced superannuated dignity with untitled 
competence in the officer corps. He developed French colonies in the West 
Indies, and added Corsica to the French crown. He sympathized with the 
philosophes, defended the publication of the Encyclopédie, supported the 
expulsion of the Jesuits (1764), and winked at the reorganization of the 
Huguenots in France. He protected Voltaire’s security at Ferney, furthered his 
campaign for the Calas family, and won from Diderot an apostrophe of praise: 
“Great Choiseul, you watch sleeplessly over the fortunes of the Fatherland.”1 

All in all, his policies rescued France in modest measure from the disaster 
brought upon her by the Austrian mésalliance. He reduced the subsidies that 
France habitually paid to Sweden, Switzerland, Denmark, and some German 
princes. He encouraged the efforts of Charles III to bring Spain into the 
eighteenth century, and sought to strengthen both France and Spain by the Pacte 
de Famille (1761) between the Bourbon kings. The plan went awry, but Choiseul 
negotiated peace with England on much better terms than the military situation 
appeared to support. He foresaw the revolt of the English colonies in America, 
and strengthened the French position in St.-Domingue, Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
and French Guiana, in the hope of establishing a new colonial domain that would 
compensate France for the loss of Canada. The two Napoleons adopted the same 
policy in 1803 and 1863. 

Against these achievements we must weigh his failure to stop the Russian 
penetration of Poland, and his insistence upon leading France and Spain into 
renewed hostilities with England. Louis had had enough of war, and gave an 
open mind to those who were working for Choiseul’s fall. The, clever Minister 
charmed many by his courtesy to courtiers, his prodigal entertainment of friends, 
and his resourcefulness and industry in the service of France; but he intensified 
rivalries into enmities by open criticism and careless speech, and his unabated 
opposition to Du Barry gave his foes an intimate access to the King. The 
inexhaustible Richelieu supported Du Barry, and his nephew the Duc 
d’Aiguillon itched to replace Choiseul as head of the government. The royal 


family, resenting Choiseul’s activity against the Jesuits, condescended to use the 
scorned mistress as a tool in deposing the impious Minister. 

Louis repeatedly asked him to avoid war with England and with Du Barry; 
Choiseul continued secretly to plot war and openly to scorn the mistress. Finally 
she joined all her forces against him. On December 24, 1770, the irritated King 
sent a curt message to Choiseul: “My cousin, my dissatisfaction with your 
services compels me to exile you to Chanteloupe, to which you shall take 
yourself within the next twenty-four hours.” Most of the court, shocked by so 
abrupt a dismissal of one who had done great things for France, dared the royal 
ire by expressing their sympathy for the fallen Minister. Many nobles rode off to 
Chanteloupe to solace Choiseul in his exile. It was a comfortable banishment, for 
the Duke’s estate included one of the finest palaces and most spacious private 
parks in France; and it was placed in Touraine, not far from Paris. There 
Choiseul lived in state and elegance, for Du Barry induced the King to send him 
300,000 livres at once, and a pledge of 60,000 livres per year.82 The philosophes 
mourned his fall; “Tout est perdu!” cried the diners chez d’Holbach, and Diderot 
described them as melting in tears. 


IX. THE REVOLT OF THE PARLEMENTS 


Choiseul was succeeded by a “Triumvirat” in which d’Aiguillon was foreign 
minister, René-Nicolas de Maupeou was chancellor, and Abbé Joseph-Marie 
Terray was contréleur des finances. Terray gave Du Barry all the funds that she 
demanded; otherwise, however, he reduced expenditures heroically. He 
suspended amortization, and lowered the rate of interest on governmental 
obligations; he devised new taxes, dues, and fees, and doubled the tolls on 
internal transport; altogether he saved 36,000,000 livres, and added 15,000,000 
to income. In effect he delayed financial collapse by partial bankruptcy, but 
many men suffered through governmental defaults, and added their voices to an 
unsettling discontent. Soon the deficit grew again, and reached 40,000,000 livres 
in the last year of the reign (1774). What would today seem to be a modest 
national debt for a nation with fiscal stability was an added cause for anxiety to 
those who had lent money to the government, and who now heard with less 
hostility the mounting cries for change. 

The culminating crisis in the final decade of Louis XV was the struggle of his 
ministers to preserve the absolute power of the king against the active rebellion 
of the parlements. These (as we have seen) were not representative or legislative 
bodies like the British Parliament; they were judicial chambers serving as 
appellate courts in thirteen cities of France. In addition, like the English 
Parliament versus Charles I, they claimed to defend, against royal absolutism, 


the “fundamental law,” or established customs, of their regions; and since the 
Regent Philippe d’Orléans had confirmed their “right of remonstrance” against 
royal or ministerial edicts, they advanced to the claim that no such edict could 
become law unless they accepted and registered it. 

If the parlements had been elected by the people, or by an educated and 
propertied minority (as in Britain), they might have served as a transition to 
democracy, and in some measure they were a wholesome check upon the central 
government; generally, therefore, the people supported them in their conflicts 
with the king. Actually, however, the parlements, almost entirely composed of 
rich lawyers, were among the most conservative forces in France. As the 
“nobility of the robe,” these lawyers became as exclusive as the “nobility of the 
sword”; “parlement after parlement decreed that new posts carrying nobility 
were to be restricted to ... families already noble.”®? The Paris Parlement was 
the most conservative of all. It competed with the clergy in opposing freedom of 
thought or publication; it banned, and sometimes burned, the books of the 
philosophes. It had been won to Jansenism, which brought a Calvinist theology 
into the Catholic Church. Voltaire noted that the Jansenist Parlement of 
Toulouse tortured and killed Jean Calas, and that the Parlement of Paris 
approved the execution of La Barre, while the ministry of Choiseul reversed the 
Calas judgment and protected the Encyclopedists. 

Christophe de Beaumont, archbishop of Paris, aggravated the conflict 
between the Jansenists and the orthodox Catholics by ordering the clergy under 
his jurisdiction to administer the sacraments only to persons who had confessed 
to a non-Jansenist priest. The Paris Parlement, with wide public approval, 
forbade the priests to obey this order; it accused the Archbishop of fomenting a 
schism, and seized some of his temporal possessions. The King’s Council of 
State called this procedure illegally confiscatory, and bade the Parlement 
withdraw from religious disputes. The Parlement refused; on the contrary, it 
drew up “Grandes Remontrances” (May 4, 1753) which in a degree 
foreshadowed the Revolution: they professed loyalty to the King, but told him 
that “if subjects owe obedience to kings, these on their side owe obedience to the 
laws”;®4 the implication was that the Parlement, as guardian and interpreter of 
the law, would act as a supreme court over the king. On May 9 the Council of 
State issued lettres de cachet banishing most members of the Paris Parlement 
from the capital. The provincial parlements and the people of Paris rose to the 
support of the exiles. The Marquis d’Argenson noted, in December, that “the 
Parisians are in a state of subdued excitement.”®5 The government, fearing a 
popular rising, ordered its soldiery to patrol the streets and protect the house of 
the Archbishop. In March, 1754, d’ Argenson wrote: “Everything is preparing for 


civil war.”86 Cardinal de La Rochefoucauld devised a face-saving compromise; 
the government recalled the exiles (September 7), but ordered the Parlement and 
the clergy to refrain from further dispute. The order was not obeyed. The 
Archbishop of Paris continued his campaign against Jansenism, and so 
vigorously that Louis banished him to Conflans (December 3). The Parlement 
declared that the papal bull against Jansenism was not a rule of faith, and bade 
the clergy ignore it. The government vacillated, but finally, needing a loan from 
the clergy to prosecute the Seven Years’ War, it ordered the Parlement to accept 
the papal bull (December 13,1756). 

The violent debate turned many heads. On January 5, 1757, Robert-Frang¢ois 
Damiens attacked the King in a Versailles street, and stabbed him with a large 
penknife; then he stood by, awaiting arrest. Louis told his negligent bodyguard, 
“Secure him, but let no one do him any harm.”8” The wound proved minor, and 
the assailant claimed: “I had no intention to kill the King. I might have done this 
had I been so inclined. I did it only that God might touch the King’s heart, and 
work on him to restore things to their former footing.”’®® In a letter from prison 
to the King he repeated that “the Archbishop of Paris is the cause of all the 
disturbance about the sacraments, by having refused them.”89 He had (he said) 
been aroused by the speeches he had heard in the Parlement; “if I had never 
entered a court of justice ... I should never have gotten here.”99 Those speeches 
had so excited him that he had sent for a physician to come and bleed him; none 
came; had he been bled (he claimed), he would not have attacked the King.9! 
The Grand’ Chambre of the Parlement tried, convicted, and sentenced him, and 
condemned his father, mother, and sister to perpetual banishment. Damiens 
suffered the tortures prescribed by law for regicides: his flesh was torn by red- 
hot pincers, he was splashed with boiling lead, he was torn apart by four horses 
(March 28, 1757). Highborn ladies paid for points of vantage from which to see 
the operation. The King expressed disgust with the tortures, and sent pensions to 
the banished family. 

The attempt won some sympathy for the King: Jews and Protestants joined in 
prayers for his speedy recovery; but when it was learned that the wound was, in 
Voltaire’s phrase, only a “pinprick” (piqire d’épingle), the tide of public support 
turned back to the Parlement. People began to discuss representative government 
versus absolute monarchy. “They see in the parlements” wrote d’Argenson, “a 
remedy for the vexations they suffer. ... Revolt is smoldering.” In June, 1763, 
the Paris Parlement again affirmed that “the verification of the laws by 
Parlement is one of those laws that cannot be violated without violating that law 
by which the kings themselves exist.”92 The Parlement of Toulouse went further, 
declaring that the law required “the free consent of the nation”;93 but by “nation” 


it meant the parlements. On July 23, 1763, an important judicial body, the Cour 
des Aides, under the presidency of the brave and honest Malesherbes, submitted 
to the King a report on national poverty and the incompetence and corruption in 
the administration of the national finances; it begged him to “listen to the people 
themselves through the voice of their deputies in a convocation of the States- 
General of the realm.”94 Here was the first clear demand for that national 
assembly which had not been called since 1614. 

In the crucial struggle that resulted in the expulsion of the Jesuits from France 
(1764)95 the Paris Parlement seized the offensive, and forced the hand of the 
King. In June and November the Parlement of Rennes, supreme judicial court of 
Brittany, dispatched strong remonstrances to Louis against the oppressive taxes 
levied by the Duc d’Aiguillon, then governor of the province. Receiving no 
satisfaction, it suspended its sittings, and most of its members resigned (May, 
1765). Its procureur général, Louis-René de La Chalotais, published an attack 
upon the central government. He, his son, and three counselors were arrested and 
charged with sedition. The King ordered the Rennes Parlement to try them; it 
refused, and all the parlements of France, backed by public opinion, supported 
the refusal. On March 3, 1766, Louis appeared before the Parlement of Paris, 
warned it against conniving at sedition, and proclaimed his resolve to rule as an 
absolute monarch. 


In my person alone resides the sovereign power. ... To me alone belongs the legislative power, 
unconditional and undivided. All public order emanates from me. My people and I are one, and the 
rights and interests of the nation, which some dare to make a body separate from the monarch, are 
necessarily united with mine, and rest in my hands alone.96 


His vows, he added, had been not to the nation, as the Parlement asserted, but 
only to God. The Parlement of Paris continued to defend that of Rennes, but on 
March 20 it officially accepted, as “inevitable maxims,” the doctrine that “the 
sovereignty belongs to the king alone; he is accountable only to God; ... the 
legislative power resides entirely in the person of the sovereign.”9” Choiseul and 
others urged the King to make responsive concessions. La Chalotais and his 
fellow prisoners were released, but were exiled to Saintes, near La Rochelle. 
D’Aiguillon was recalled from Brittany, and joined Choiseul’s foes. The 
Parlement of Rennes resumed its sittings (July, 1769). 

Voltaire entered the conflict by issuing in 1769 his Histoire du Parlement de 
Paris, par M. l’abbé Big. He denied authorship of the book, and wrote a letter 
criticizing it as “a masterpiece of errors and awkwardness, a crime against the 
language”;98 even so, it was his. Though written in haste, it showed considerable 
historical research, but it lacked impartiality; it was a long arraignment of the 


Parlement as a reactionary institution that had at every turn opposed progressive 
measures—e.g., the establishment of the French Academy, inoculation for 
smallpox, and free administration of justice. Voltaire accused the parlements of 
class legislation, superstition, and religious intolerance. They had condemned the 
earliest printers in France; they had applauded the St. Bartholomew’s Day 
Massacre; they had sentenced the Maréchal d’Ancre to be bumed as a witch. 
They had been instituted, said Voltaire, for purely judicial functions, and had no 
authority to legislate; if they took this authority they would replace the autocracy 
of the king with an oligarchy of rich lawyers, entrenched beyond any popular 
control. Voltaire had written this long brief during the ascendancy of Choiseul, 
whose liberal tendencies encouraged the belief that progress could most readily 
be made through a king enlightened by an enlightened minister. Diderot did not 
agree with Voltaire; he argued that however reactionary the parlements had 
been, their claim of the right to supervise legislation served as a desirable check 
on royal tyranny.29 

The return of d’Aiguillon to Paris brought on a new crisis. The Parlement of 
Rennes accused the Duke of malfeasance; he submitted to a trial of these charges 
by the Parlement of Paris; when it became clear that he would be pronounced 
guilty Mme. du Barry appealed to the King to intervene. Chancellor Maupeou 
supported her, and on June 27, 1770, Louis announced that the hearings were 
revealing state secrets and must be terminated. He annulled the reciprocal 
complaints, pronounced both d’Aiguillon and La Chalotais innocent, and 
ordered all parties to the dispute to refrain from further agitation. Defying these 
commands as an arbitrary interference with the lawful course of justice, the 
Parlement declared that the testimony had seriously compromised the honor of 
d’Aiguillon, and recommended his abstention from all functions as a peer until 
he had been cleared by due process of law. On September 6 the Parlement 
published an arrété, or decision, that flung down the gauge to the King: 


The multiplicity of the actions of an absolute power exercised everywhere against the spirit and 
letter of the constitutive laws of the monarchy is unequivocal proof of a premeditated project to 
change the form of government, and to substitute, for the always equal force of the laws, the 
irregular actions of arbitrary power.100 


Then the Parlement adjourned till December 3. 

Maupeou used the interval to prepare an uncompromising defense of royal 
power. On November 27 he issued, over the King’s signature, a decree that, 
while admitting the right of remonstrance, forbade any rejection of an edict 
renewed after remonstrances had been heard. The Parlement replied by 
requesting the King to surrender the evil counselors of the throne to the 


vengeance of the laws.1!9! On December 7 Louis summoned the Parlement to 
Versailles, and in an official lit de justice he bade them accept and register the 
November 27 decree. On returning to Paris the magistrates decided to abstain 
from all functions of the Parlement until the November decree should be 
withdrawn. Louis ordered them to resume their sittings; the order was ignored. 
Choiseul tried to make peace at home to wage better war abroad; Louis 
dismissed him; now Maupeou dominated the Council of State while Du Barry 
fluttered about the King. She showed him Vandyck’s portrait of England’s 
Charles I, and warned him of a like fate: “Your Parlement too will cut off your 
head.” 102 

On January 3, 1771, Louis again ordered the acceptance of the November 
edict. The Parlement replied that the edict violated the basic laws of France. On 
January 20, between one and four o’clock in the morning, the musketeers of the 
King delivered to each magistrate a lettre de cachet giving him a choice between 
obedience and exile from Paris. The great majority of them protested love of the 
King, but remained obdurate. Within the next two days 165 members of the 
Paris Parlement were banished to divers parts of France. The people cheered 
them as they left their Palais de Justice. 

Maupeou now moved to supplant the parlements with a new judicial 
organization. By a royal decree he set up in Paris a supreme court composed of 
the Council of State and some complaisant jurists; and at Arras, Blois, Chalons, 
Clermont-Ferrand, Lyons, and Poitiers he established conseils supérieurs as 
appellate courts for the provinces. Some judiciary abuses were reformed, 
venality was interrupted, justice was henceforth to be administered without 
charge. Voltaire hailed the reforms and rashly predicted: “I am absolutely sure 
that the Chancellor will carry off a complete victory, and that the people will 
love it.”103 But the people could not contentedly accept the destruction of so 
ancient an institution as the parlements; there is nothing so often condemned, 
and so deeply loved, as the past. The majority of the public scored the new 
courts as added tools of royal autocracy. Diderot, though he had no delusions 
about the parlements, mourned their passing as “the end of constitutional 
government.... In one moment we have jumped from the monarchical state to the 
most complete despotic state.”104 Eleven peers of the realm, and even some 
members of the royal family, expressed their disapproval of Maupeou’s attempt 
to replace the parlements. There was no visible commotion among the people, 
but the words liberté, droits (laws), and légalité, which had lately been much 
heard in the Parlement, now ran from mouth to mouth. Satires on the lecher King 
took on new audacity and bitterness. Placards called upon the Duc d’Orléans to 
lead a revolution. 


Almost without willing it the parlements, despite their conservatism, were 
caught up in a ferment of revolutionary ideas. The Discourses of Rousseau, the 
communism of Morelly, the proposals of Mably, the secret meetings of 
Freemasons, the Encyclopédie’s exposure of abuses in the government and the 
Church, the flock of pamphlets circulating through the capital and the provinces: 
all these stood in violent opposition to the claim of absolute power and divine 
right by a do-nothing and sexually promiscuous King. “M. Tout le Monde”— 
i.e., public opinion—was on the move as a force in history. 

Until 1750 the brunt of criticism had fallen upon the Church, but thereafter, 
goaded by the suppression of the Encyclopédie, it fell increasingly upon the 
state. Wrote Horace Walpole from Paris in October, 1765: 


Laughing is out of fashion. ... Good folks, they have no time to laugh. There is God and the King 
to be pulled down first; and men and women, great and small, are devoutly engaged in the 
demolition. ... Do you know who the philosophes are, or what the term means here? In the first 
place, it comprehends almost everybody; and, in the next, means men who, vowing war against 
popery, aim, many of them, at a subversion of all religion, and still many more at the destruction of 
regal power. 105 


This, of course, was an exaggeration; most of the philosophes (Diderot 
particularly excepted) were supporters of monarchy, and fought shy of 
revolution. They attacked the nobility and all hereditary privilege; they pointed 
out a hundred abuses and called for reform; but they shuddered at the thought of 
giving all power to the people.196 Nevertheless Grimm wrote in _ his 
Correspondance for January, 1768: 


The general weariness with Christianity, which is manifested in all parts, and especially in 
Catholic states; the disquiet which is vaguely agitating the minds of men, and leading them to attack 
religious and political abuses—[all this] is a phenomenon characteristic of our century, as the spirit 
of reform was of the sixteenth, and it foreshadows an imminent and inevitable revolution. 1097 


X. THE KING DEPARTS 


Louis XV, like Louis XIV, lacked the art of dying in due time. He knew that 
France was waiting for him to disappear, but he could not bear to think of death. 
The Austrian ambassador reported in 1773: “From time to time the King remarks 
concerning his age, health, and the frightful account that he must one day render 
to the Supreme Being.” 198 Louis was transiently touched by the retirement of his 
daughter Louise-Marie to a Carmelite convent, allegedly to atone for her father’s 
sins; there, we are told, she scrubbed floors and washed laundry. When he came 
to see her she reproved him for his way of life, begged him to dismiss Du Barry, 
marry the Princesse de Lamballe, and make his peace with God. 


Several of his friends died in the final years of the reign; two of them, their 
hearts failing, fell dead at his feet.199 Yet he seemed to take a macabre pleasure 
in reminding aged courtiers of their approaching demise. “Souvré,” he said to 
one of his generals, “you are growing old; where do you wish to be buried?” 
“Sire,” answered Souvré, “at the feet of your Majesty.” We are told that the 
reply “made the King gloomy and pensive.”!19 Mme. du Hausset thought that “a 
more melancholy man was never born.” !11 

The King’s death was a long-delayed revenge unwittingly taken by the sex 
that he had adored and debased. When his lust found even Du Barry inadequate, 
he took into his bed a girl so young as to be barely nubile; she carried the germs 
of smallpox, and infected the King. On April 29, 1774, the disease began to 
mark him. His three daughters insisted on staying with him and nursing him, 
though they had acquired no immunity. (They all contracted the disease, but 
recovered.) At night they left, and Du Barry took their place. But on May 5 the 
King, wishing to receive the sacraments, gently dismissed her: “I realize now 
that I am seriously ill. The scandal of Metz must not be repeated. I owe myself to 
God and to my people. So we must part. Go to the Duc d’ Aiguillon’s chateau at 
Rueil, and await further orders. Please believe that I shall always hold you in the 
most affectionate regard.” 112 

On May 7 the King, in a formal ceremony before the court, declared that he 
repented of having given scandal to his subjects; but he maintained that he 
“owed no accounting of his conduct to anyone but God.”!!3 At last he welcomed 
death. “Never in my life,” he told his daughter Adélaide, “have I felt happier.” 114 
He passed away on May 10, 1774, aged sixty-four, having reigned fifty-nine 
years. His corpse, which infected the air, was hurried to the royal vaults at St.- 
Denis without pomp, and amid the sarcasms of the crowd that lined the route. 
Once more, as in 1715, France rejoiced at the death of her king. 


I. Chiefly Droit public de l’Europe (1748); Observations sur les Grecs (1749); Observations sur les 
Romains (1751); Droits et devoirs des citoyens (1758); Entretiens de Phocion sur le rapport de la morale 
avec la politique (1763); Observations sur I’histoire de France (1765); Doutes proposés aux philosophes 
économistes (1768, against the physiocrats); De la Législation, ou Principes des lois (1776); De la Maniére 
d’écrire Vhistoire (1783, demanding accurate and contemporary documentation); Principes de la morale 
(1784); Observations sur le gouvernement et les lois des Etats-Unis de |’Amérique (1784). 


II. “What! Two kisses at the close of my life! What a passport you deign to send me! Two!—it is one too 
many, adorable Egeria; I shall die with pleasure at the first.” 


CHAPTER IV 


The Art of Life 


I. MORALITY AND GRACE 


He who has not lived in the years around 1780,” said Talleyrand, “has not 
known the pleasure of life.”! Provided, of course, one belonged to the upper 
classes, and had no prejudices in favor of morality. 

It is hard to define morality, for each age makes its own definition to suit its 
temper and sins. Frenchmen had through centuries relieved monogamy with 
adultery, as America relieves it with divorce; and in the Gallic view judicious 
adultery does less hurt to the family—or at least to the children—than divorce. 
In any case adultery flourished in eighteenth-century France, and was generally 
condoned. When Diderot, in his Encyclopédie, wished to distinguish bind and 
attach, he gave as example: “One is bound to one’s wife, attached to one’s 
mistress.”2 “Fifteen out of twenty of the noble lords about the court,” according 
to a contemporary, “are living with women to whom they are not married.”? To 
have won a mistress was as necessary to status as to have money. Love was 
frankly sensual: Boucher painted it en rose, Fragonard gave it lace and grace; 
Buffon said, brutally, “There is nothing good in love but the flesh.”’4 

Here and there the finer love appeared, even in Crébillon fils;> and among the 
philosophes Helvétius dared to be enamored of his wife, while d’Alembert 
remained faithful to Julie de Lespinasse through all the variations on her 
absorbing theme. Jean-Jacques Rousseau undertook in this age a one-man 
reform of morals; and shall we also credit the novels of Samuel Richardson? 
Some women put on virtue as a fashion,® but some received gratefully the 
recollected gospel of premarital chastity and postmarital fidelity as saving them 
from the indignity of serving as steppingstones for philanderers. At least 
monogamy ceased to be a badge of shame. Roués, married, rediscovered old 
pleasures in family life; better to plumb the depths of unity than be forever 
scratching the surface of variety. Many women who had begun as frivolous 
surfaces settled down when children came; some nursed their children, even 
before Rousseau’s exhortations; and often those children, growing up under 
maternal love, returned it with filial interest. The Maréchale de Luxembourg, 
after an adventurous youth, became a model wife, faithful to her husband while 
gently mothering Rousseau. When the Comte de Maurepas died (1781), after 


serving both Louis XV and Louis XVI and suffering a long exile between his 
ministries, his wife recalled that they “had spent fifty years together, and not one 
day apart.”” We hear too much—we ourselves have spoken too much—of 
women who gained entrance into history by breaking marriage vows; we hear 
too little of those who could not be made unfaithful even by infidelity. Mlle. 
Crozat, betrothed at twelve to the future Duc de Choiseul, bore with patience his 
infatuation with his ambitious sister; she accompanied him in exile, and even the 
sophisticated Walpole honored her as a saint. The Duchesse de Richelieu 
continued to love her husband through all his adulteries, and was grateful that 
fate allowed her to die in his arms.® 

Perversions, pornography, and prostitution continued. French law required the 
penalty of death for sodomy, and indeed two pederasts were burned in the Place 
de Greve in 1750;9 but usually the law ignored voluntary and private 
homosexual acts between adults.!0 Economic morality was then as now; note the 
passage in Rousseau’s Emile 11 (1762) about the adulteration of food and drinks. 
Political morality was then as now; there were many devoted public servants 
(Malesherbes, Turgot, Necker), but also many who secured their posts by money 
or connections, and reimbursed themselves, in office, beyond the letter of the 
law. Many idle nobles lived luxuriously on the blood of their peasants; but 
public and private charity abounded. 

All in all, the French of the eighteenth century were a kindly people, despite a 
code of sexual ethics that violated Christian norms by its candor. See, in the 
career of Rousseau, the number of people who came to his aid and comfort 
despite the difficulty of pleasing him; and often these sympathetic souls 
belonged to that aristocracy which he had reviled. Chivalry had declined in the 
relation of men to women, but it survived in the conduct of French officers to 
war Captives of their class. The irritable and hostile Smollett, traveling in France 
in 1764, wrote: “I respect the French officers in particular for their gallantry and 
valor, and especially for that generous humanity which they experience to their 
enemies, even amidst the horrors of war.”!2 Goya pictured, but probably 
exaggerated, the cruelty of French soldiers to Spanish commoners in the 
Napoleonic Wars. Certainly the French could be callously cruel, presumably 
because they had been inured to brutality by war and the penal code. They were 
turbulent, given to knife-wielding college brawls, and to street riots as a 
substitute for elections. They were impetuous, and plunged into good or evil 
with little loss of time in deliberation. They were chauvinists who could not 
understand why the rest of the world was so barbarous as to speak any other 
language but French. Mme. Denis refused to learn the English word for bread 


—‘“Why can’t they all say pain?”!3 Perhaps more than any other people they 
loved glory. Soon they would die by the thousands crying, “Vive 1’ Empereur!” 


Of course the French were supreme in manners. The customs of courtesy 
established under Louis XIV were tarnished by hypocrisy, cynicism, and 
superficiality, but essentially they survived, and gave to life in the educated 
classes a grace which no society can rival today. “The French are so polite, so 
obliging,” said Casanova, “that one feels drawn to them at once”—but he adds 
that he could never trust them.1!4 

They excelled in cleanliness; in the Frenchwoman this became one of the 
cardinal virtues, practiced till death. And it was a part of good manners to be 
neatly dressed. The men and women of the court sometimes sinned against good 
taste by extensive finery or extravagant coiffures. Men wore their hair in a 
queue, which Maréchal de Saxe deprecated as dangerous in war, giving a handle 
to the enemy; and they powdered their hair as assiduously as did their ladies. 
The women raised their hair to such elevation that they feared to dance, lest they 
catch fire from chandeliers. A German visitor calculated that the chin of a 
French lady lay exactly midway between her feet and the top of her hair.1° 
Hairdressers made fortunes by changing hair fashions frequently. Cleanliness did 
not extend to the female hair, for this took hours to arrange, and all but the 
fanciest women kept the same hairdos for days without disturbing them with a 
comb. Some ladies carried grattoirs of ivory, silver, or gold, to scratch the head 
with piquant grace. 

Facial make-up was as complex as now. Leopold Mozart wrote to his wife 
from Paris in 1763: “You ask if Parisian ladies are beautiful. How can one say, 
when they are painted like Nuremberg dolls, and so disfigured by this repulsive 
trick that the eyes of an honest German cannot tell a naturally beautiful woman 
when he sees her?”!6 Women carried their cosmetics with them, and renewed 
their complexions in public as brazenly as today. Mme. de Monaco rouged 
herself before riding off to be guillotined. Corpses were made up, powdered, and 
rouged, as in our time. Feminine dress offered a challenging mixture of 
invitations and impediments: low necklines, lacy bodices, hypnotizing gems, 
great spreading skirts, and high-heeled shoes, usually of linen or silk. Buffon, 
Rousseau, and others protested against corsets, but these remained de rigueur till 
the Revolution discarded them. 

The variety and gaiety of social life were among the attractions of Paris. The 
cafés Procope, La Régence, and Gradot entertained intellectuals and rebels, men 
about town and women about men, while the luminaries of literature, music, and 
art shone in the salons. The lords of pedigree or wealth kept Versailles and Paris 


dancing with dinners, receptions, and balls. In the upper classes the arts included 
eating and conversation. The French cuisine was the envy of Europe. French wit 
had now reached a refinement where it had worn all topics thin, and boredom 
clouded brilliance. The art of conversation declined in the second half of the 
eighteenth century; declamation overheated it, speakers outran listeners, and wit 
was cheapened by its own profusion and its careless stings. Voltaire, who 
himself could sting, reminded Paris that wit without courtesy is crudity;!” and La 
Chalotais thought that “the taste for cleverness ... has banished science and true 
learning” from the salons.18 

In the parks—which were neatly groomed and alive with statuary—people 
strolled at their ease, or followed their children or their dogs, and gay blades 
pursued damsels skilled in vain retreat. The Gardens of the Tuileries were 
probably more beautiful then than now. Hear Mme. Vigée-Lebrun: 


The Opéra was close by in those days, bordering on the Palais-Royal. In summer the performance 
ended at half-past eight o’clock, and all the elegant people came out, even before the end, to walk 
about the grounds. It was the fashion for women to carry very large nosegays, which, together with 
the scented powder in their hair, literally perfumed the air.... 1 have known these gatherings, before 
the Revolution, to continue till two in the morning. There were musical performances by moonlight 
in the open. ... There was always a great crowd.!9 


II. MUSIC 


France took music as part of its gaieté Parisienne. She did not care to rival 
Germany in Masses and solemn chorales; she almost ignored Mozart when he 
came to Paris, but she forgot to be chauvinistic when her ears were charmed by 
Italian melodies. She made fétes galantes out of her music; she specialized in 
forms fit for, or recalling, the dance—courantes, sarabandes, gigues, gavottes, 
minuets. Her music, like her morals, her manners, and her arts, circled around 
woman, and often took names that recalled her image—L’Enchanteresse, 
L’Ingénue, Mimi, Carillon de Cy thére. 

In France, as in Italy, opera buff a was more popular than opera seria before 
Gluck came (1773). A troupe calling itself Opéra-Comique had installed itself in 
Paris in 1714; in 1762 it merged with the Comédie-Italienne; in 1780 this 
enlarged Opéra-Comique moved to a permanent home in the Salle Fa-vart. The 
man who made its fortune was Francois-André Philidor, who traveled through 
Europe as chess champion, and composed twenty-five operas, nearly all of a 
humorous turn, like Sancho Panca and Tom Jones, but showing good taste and 
finished art. His operas are now forgotten, but “Philidor’s defense” and 
“Philidor’s legacy” are still remembered as classic moves in chess. Ballet was a 
favorite interlude in French opera; here French grace found another outlet, and 


motion became poetry. Jean-Georges Noverre, ballet master at the Paris Opéra, 
wrote a once famous treatise on choreography—Lettres sur la danse et les 
ballets (1760); this prepared the way for Gluck’s reforms by advocating a return 
to Greek ideals of the dance, with naturalness of movement, simplicity of 
costume, and emphasis on dramatic significance rather than on abstract 
configurations or virtuoso feats. 

Public concerts were now a part of life in all the major cities of France. In 
Paris the Concerts Spirituels (established in the Tuileries in 1725) set a high 
standard of instrumental music. While the Opéra-Comique played Pergolesi’s La 
serva padrona, the Concerts performed his Stabat Mater, which was so well 
received that it was repeated annually till 1800.29 The Concerts brought the 
compositions of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Jommelli, Piccini, and the Bachs to 
French acceptance, and provided a platform for the leading virtuosos of the day. 

These visiting performers agreed in one thing—that France lagged behind 
Germany, Austria, and Italy in music. The philosophes joined in this judgment. 
“Tt is a pity,” wrote Grimm (a German) “that people in this country understand 
so little of music”;2! he excepted Mlle. Fel, who sang with a lovely throat. 
Grimm concurred with Rousseau and Diderot in asking for a “return to nature” 
in opera; these three led the Italian faction in that Guerre des Bouffons which 
had begun with the presentation of an opera buff a by an Italian company in 
Paris. We have noted elsewhere this debate between French and Italian musical 
styles; it was not yet over, for Diderot was still fighting the “War of the 
Buffoons” in his Le Neveu de Rameau; and in his Troisiéme Entretien sur Le 
Fils naturel (1757) he called for a Messiah to redeem French opera from 
pompous declamation and fanciful artifice. “Let him come forward, who is to 
put true tragedy and true comedy upon the lyric [operatic] stage!”—and he gave 
as example of a fit text the Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides.22 Did Gluck, then in 
Vienna, hear that call? Voltaire repeated it prophetically in 1761: 


It is to be hoped that some genius may arise, strong enough to convert the nation from this abuse 
[of artifice], and to impart to a stage production ... the dignity and ethic spirit that it now lacks. ... 
The tide of bad taste is rising,!! insensibly submerging the memory of what was once the glory of the 
nation. Yet again I repeat: the opera must be set on a different footing, that it may no longer deserve 
the scorn with which it is regarded by all the nations of Europe.23 


In 1773 Gluck arrived in Paris, and on April 19, 1774, he conducted there the 
French premiere of Iphigénie en Aulide. But that story must bide its time. 


Ill. THE THEATER 


France produced in this period no plays that have defied oblivion—perhaps 
excepting a few of those that Voltaire sent up from Les Délices or Ferney. But 
France gave the drama every encouragement of staging and acclaim. In 1773 
Victor Louis raised at Bordeaux the finest theater in the realm, with a pompous 
portico of Corinthian columns, classic balustrade, and _ sculptural 
embellishments. The Comédie-Frangaise, acknowledged by Garrick to be the 
best group of actors in Europe, was housed in the Théatre-Frangais built in 1683 
in the Rue des Fosses, St.-Germain-des-Prés: three tiers of galleries in a narrow 
oblong that compelled declamation and set the oratorical style of acting in 
France. Hundreds of families staged private theatricals, from Voltaire at Ferney 
to the Queen at Trianon—where Marie Antoinette played Colette in Rousseau’s 
Le Devin du village— and the Prince de Ligne thought that “more than ten ladies 
of quality play and sing better than any in the playhouse.”24 “Little theaters” 
sprouted everywhere in France. A Bernardine monastery, hidden in the woods of 
Bresse, built a small theater for its monks, “without” (said one of them) “the 
knowledge of bigots and small minds.”25 

Despite amateur competition, the stars of the Comédie-Frangaise shone 
brightly over France. We have seen how the people of Geneva and Ferney came 
out to see Lekain when he played for Voltaire at Chatelaine. His real name was 
Henri-Louis Cain, but this was a cursed cognomen which he for-givably 
changed. Neither was his face his fortune; Mlle. Clairon took some time to warm 
to him even in a play. Voltaire had discovered his ability in an amateur 
performance, had coached him, and had found a place for him at the Théatre- 
Francais. On September 14, 1750, Lekain made his debut as Titus in Voltaire’s 
Brutus; and for a generation thereafter he took the male lead in Voltaire’s plays. 
The irascible patriarch loved him to the end. 

But Voltaire’s stage favorite (now that Adrienne Lecouvreur had passed 
away) was Mlle. Clairon. Legally she was Claire-Joseéphe Hippolyte Léris de La 
Tude. Born without benefit of marriage in 1723, and not expected to survive, she 
lived to be eighty—which is not always a blessing for the heroines of the stage. 
It was not thought worth while to educate her, but she stole her way into the 
Théatre-Frangais, was entranced by the scenery-plus-orations, and never quite 
overcame a tendency to make speeches even in the ecstasy of love. She 
announced that she would be an actress; her mother threatened to break her arms 
and legs if she persisted in so sinful a resolve;2© she persisted and joined a 
traveling troupe. She soon acquired the morals that were customary in her new 
profession. “Thanks to my talent, my good looks, and the ease with which I 
could be approached, I saw so many men at my feet that it would have been 


impossible for me, being endowed with a naturally tender heart, . . . to be 
inaccessible to love.”27 

Back in Paris, she charmed M. de La Popeliniére; he enjoyed her, and then 
used his influence to get her a place at the Opéra; four months later the Duchesse 
de Chateauroux, current mistress to the King, secured her admission to the 
Comédie-Frangaise. The company asked her to choose her first role, expecting 
her to follow custom and select a minor part; she proposed to play Phédre; the 
company protested, but let her have her way; she carried off the adventure 
triumphantly. Henceforth she starred in tragic roles, in which her only rival was 
Mlle. Dumesnil. She gained a reputation for acquisitive promiscuity. She 
entertained a roster of nobles, made them pay well, hoarded her gains, and then 
yielded much of them to her favorite lover, the Chevalier de Jaucourt, who wrote 
articles on economics for the Encyclopédie. She paid a price, too, for the 
attentions of Marmontel, whom we shall soon meet as the author of Moral Tales. 
Consider the woman’s side of it in her letter to him: “Is it possible that you did 
not know what troubles you caused me (unintentionally, but I had them all the 
same), and that those troubles have kept me in bed for six weeks, in critical 
danger? I cannot believe that you were aware of this, else you would not have 
gone out in society while everybody knew what condition I was in.”28 
Nevertheless she and Marmontel remained fast friends for thirty years. 

It was he whose criticisms and suggestions led her to make an important 
change in acting. Till 1748 she had followed the method usual at the Théatre- 
Francais—forceful and emotional speech, grand gestures, trembling passion. 
Marmontel found this unnatural and distasteful. Amid her liaisons Clairon had 
done much reading, and had become one of the best-educated women of her day; 
her fame and esprit had won her admission to cultivated society; she perceived 
that the emptiest vessels were the most resonant. In 1752 an attack of syphilis 
compelled her to withdraw for a time from the stage. Recovering, she accepted 
an engagement to give thirty-five performances in Bordeaux. On her first night 
there, she tells us, she played Phedre in the traditional manner, “with all the 
noise, fury, and unreason which then were so applauded in Paris.” She was 
applauded. But on the next night she played Agrippine in Racine’s Britannicus 
in quiet voice and restrained gestures, leaving emotions pent up until the final 
scene. She received an ovation. Returning to Paris, she won the old audience to 
her new style. Diderot warmly approved; he had her in mind when he wrote The 
Paradox of the Actor— that a good actor is inwardly calm and self-possessed 
even in the most passionate moments of his roles; and he asked, “What acting 
was ever more perfect than Clairon’s?”29 She liked to shock her admirers by 
telling them that she mentally reviewed her monthly bills while conveying to an 


audience a pathos that moved it to tears.°9 Voltaire did not welcome the new 
method, but he effectively supported her, and she him, in reforming costume and 
furniture on the stage. Heretofore all actresses had played their roles—of any 
nation or age—in the dress of eighteenth-century Paris, with hoopskirts and 
powdered hair; Clairon startled her audience by dressing her body and hair in the 
style of the time in the play; and when she played Idamé in Voltaire’s Orphan of 
China the costume and furniture were Chinese. 

In 1763 Clairon went to Geneva to consult Dr. Tronchin. Voltaire asked her 
to stay with him at Les Délices. “Madame Denis is ill; so am I. Monsieur 
Tronchin will come to our hospital to see the three of us.”3! She came, and the 
old sage liked her so much that he lured her to Ferney for a longer visit, and 
persuaded her to join him in several performances in his theater. An old drawing 
shows him, in his seventieth year, kneeling before her in a passionate avowal. 

She retired from the stage in 1766, having already at forty-three lost her 
health, and even the precision of her speech. Like Lecouvreur, she fell in love 
with a dashing young noble; she sold nearly all her possessions to rescue him 
from his creditors; he repaid her by giving his love, and her livres, to other 
women. Then, aged forty-nine, she received from the thirty-six-years-old 
Christian Friedrich Karl Alexander, Margrave of Ansbach and Bayreuth, an 
invitation to live with him at Ansbach as his mentor and mistress. She went 
(1773), and for thirteen years she kept her hold on him. He had imbibed in 
France some ideals of the Enlightenment; with her encouragement he effected 
several reforms in his principality—abolishing torture and establishing religious 
liberty. Her final accomplishment was to persuade him to sleep every night with 
his wife. In time Clairon grew bored, and longed for Paris. The Margrave took 
her there occasionally; on one of those trips he adopted a new mistress, and left 
Clairon in Paris, handsomely endowed. She was now sixty-three. 

She was welcomed in the salons, even by the virtuous Mme. Necker; she gave 
lessons in elocution to the future Mme. de Staél. She took on new lovers, 
including later the husband of Mme. de Staél herself, who was glad to get rid of 
him. He set up the aging actress in comfort, but the Revolution deflated her 
livres, and she lived in poverty until Napoleon reinflated her pension in 1801. In 
that year a Citizen Dupoirier offered her a last liaison. She discouraged him in a 
pitiful note that summarizes the tragedy of many an old actress: “It is likely that 
your memory still recalls me as brilliant, young, and surrounded with all my 
prestige. You must revise your ideas. I can scarcely see; I am hard of hearing; I 
have no more teeth; my face is all wrinkled; my dried-up skin barely covers my 
weak frame.”32 He came nevertheless, and they comforted each other by 
recalling their youth. She died in 1803 by falling out of bed. 


She had long outlived the classic tragic drama whose greatest eighteenth- 
century exponent, Voltaire, had acclaimed her as its supreme interpreter. The 
Paris audience, predominantly middle-class, was surfeited with the rhyming 
speeches of princes, princesses, priests, and kings; those majestic alexandrines of 
Corneille and Racine, marching pompously on six feet, seemed now to be a 
symbol of aristocratic life; but were there none but nobles in history? Yes, of 
course, a Moliére had shown those others; but that was in comedy; were there 
not tragedies, profound trials and noble feelings, in the homes and hearts of 
people without pedigree? Diderot thought the time had come for dramas of the 
bourgeoisie. And whereas the nobility had shunned sentimentality, and required 
emotion to wear a stately mask, the new drama, said Diderot, should liberate 
feeling, and should not be ashamed to move audiences to handkerchiefs and 
tears. So he, and some others after him, wrote drames larmoyants— weeping 
plays. Moreover, several of the new playwrights not only portrayed and exalted 
middle-class life, they attacked the nobility, the clergy, at last even the 
government—its corruption, taxes, luxury, and waste; they did not merely 
denounce despotism and bigotry (Voltaire had done this well), they praised 
republics and democracy; and those passages were applauded with special 
warmth.33 The French stage joined a hundred other forces in preparing 
revolution. 


IV. MARMONTEL 


“Authors are everywhere,” wrote Horace Walpole from Paris in 1765, and 
they “are worse than their own writings, which I don’t mean as a compliment to 
either.”°4 Certainly the age could not compare, in literature, with the age of 
Moliére and Racine, nor with that of Hugo, Flaubert, and Balzac; in this brief 
period between 1757 and 1774 we have, as memorable authors, only Rousseau 
and Marmontel, and the living embers of Voltaire’s fire, and the secret, 
unpublished ebullience of Diderot. Men and women gave themselves so 
intensely to conversation that their wits were spent before they took to ink. 
Aristocratic polish was out of print; philosophy, economics, and politics held the 
stage; content now dominated form. Even poetry tended to propaganda; Saint- 
Lambert’s Les Saisons (1769) imitated James Thomson, but denounced 
fanaticism and luxury unseasonably, and, like Lear, thought of winter in terms of 
icy blasts whistling about the hovels of the poor. 

Jean-Francois Marmontel owed his rise to his shrewdness, to women, and to 
Voltaire. Born in 1723, he wrote in his old age amiable Mémoires d’unpére 
(1804), which offer us a tender picture of his childhood and youth. Though he 
became a skeptic, and almost an idolator of Voltaire, he had nothing but good to 


say of the pious people who had brought him up, and of the kindly and devoted 
Jesuits who had educated him. He loved these so much that he took the tonsure, 
aspired to join their order, and taught in their colleges at Clermont and Toulouse. 
But like many another fledgling of the Jesuits, he flew off on the winds of 
enlightenment, and lost at least his intellectual virginity. In 1743 he submitted 
verses to Voltaire, who so relished them that he sent Marmontel a set of his 
works corrected in his own hand. The young poet kept these as a sacred 
heirloom, and gave up all notions of a priestly career. Two years later Voltaire 
secured a place for him in Paris, and free admission to the Théatre-Frangais; 
indeed, in the hidden goodness of his parental-childless heart, Voltaire sold 
Marmontel’s poems, and sent him the proceeds. In 1747 Marmontel’s play 
Denys le Tyran (Dionysius)— dedicated to Voltaire—was accepted and 
produced; it succeeded beyond his hopes; “in one day I became famous and 
rich.”35 Soon he was a minor lion in the salons; he feasted on dinners and paid 
with wit, and found a route to Clairon’s bed. 

His second play, Aristoméne, brought him more money, friends, and 
mistresses. At Mme. de Tencin’s gatherings he met Fontenelle, Montesquieu, 
Helvétius, Marivaux; at the table of Baron d’Holbach he heard Diderot, 
Rousseau, and Grimm. Guided by women, he made his way up in the world. 
Having praised Louis XV in clever verses, he was admitted to the court. 
Pompadour was charmed by his handsome face and blooming youth; she 
persuaded her brother to employ him as secretary, and in 1758 she made him 
editor of the official journal, Mercure de France. He wrote a libretto for 
Rameau, and articles for the Encyclopédie. Mme. Geoffrin liked him so well that 
she offered him a cozy apartment in her home, where he remained for ten years 
as a paying guest. 

To the Mercure he contributed (1753-60) a series of Contes moraux (Moral 
Tales), which lifted that periodical into literature. Ex uno judice omnes. Soliman 
II, tiring of Turkish delights, asks for three European beauties. The first one 
resists for a month, yields for a week, and is then put aside. Another sings 
beautifully, but her conversation is soporific. Roxalana does not merely resist, 
she berates the Sultan as a lecher and a criminal. “Do you forget who I am and 
who you are?” he cries. Roxalana: “You are powerful, I am beautiful; so we are 
even.” She is not surpassingly beautiful, but she has a retroussé nose, and this 
overwhelms Soliman. He tries every device to break down her resistance, but 
fails. He threatens to kill her; she proposes to spare him the trouble by killing 
herself. He insults her; she insults him more cuttingly. But also she tells him that 
he is handsome, and that he needs only her guidance to be as fine as a 
Frenchman. He is offended and pleased. Finally he marries her and makes her 


his queen. During the ceremony he asks himself, “Is it possible that a little 
turned-up nose should overthrow the laws of an empire?”36 Marmontel’s moral: 
It is little things that cause great events, and if we knew those secret trivia we 
should completely revise history. 

Nearly everything prospered with Marmontel until he published (1767) a 
novel, Bélisaire. It was excellent, but it advocated religious toleration, and 
questioned “the right of the sword to exterminate heresy, irreligion, and impiety, 
and to bring the whole world under the yoke of the true faith.”37 The Sorbonne 
condemned the book as containing reprehensible doctrine. Marmontel appeared 
before the Syndic of the Sorbonne and protested, “Come, sir, is it not the spirit of 
the age, not mine, that you are condemning?”8 The spirit of the age showed in 
his boldness, and in the mildness of his punishment. Ten years earlier he would 
have been sent to the Bastille, and his book would have been suppressed; 
actually the sale of his novel proceeded famously, still bearing the “permission 
and privilege of the King”; and the government contented itself with 
recommending that he should keep silence on the matter.29? However, Mme. 
Geoffrin was much disturbed when the Sorbonne’s decree banning Bélisaire was 
not only read in the churches but posted on her door. She gently suggested that 
Marmontel should find other lodgings. 

He landed on his feet as usual. In 1771 he was appointed royal 
historiographer, with a good salary; in 1783 he became “perpetual secretary” of 
the French Academy; in 1786 he was professor of history at the Lycée. In 1792, 
aged sixty-nine and sickened by the excesses of the Revolution, he retired to 
Evreux, then to Abloville; there he composed his Mémoires, in which even the 
Sorbonne was forgiven. He spent his final years in uncomplaining poverty, 
grateful for having lived a full and zestful life. He died on the last day of 1799. 


V. THE LIFE OF ART 


1. Sculpture 


The King had a fine taste in art; so did the lords and ladies of his court, and 
the millionaires who were now itching to control the state. It was an event in 
French history when the Sévres factories, which Mme. de Pompadour had 
established, began in 1769 to produce hard-paste porcelain; and though the 
Germans at Dresden and Meissen had done this sixty years earlier, the Sévres 
products soon gained a European market. Great artists like Boucher, Caffieri, 
Pajou, Pigalle, Falconet, and Clodion were not above making designs for Sévres 
porcelain. Meanwhile faience and soft-paste porcelain of exquisite design 


continued to come from the potters of Sevres, St.-Cloud, Chantilly, Vincennes . . 


Potters, metalworkers, cabinetmakers, and tapestry weavers combined their 
resources to adorn the rooms of royalty, nobility, and financiers. Clocks, like that 
which Boizot designed and Gouthiére cast in bronze,4° were a characteristic 
ormament of this age. Pierre Gouthiére and Jacques Caffieri excelled in 
“ormolu”—literally, “ground gold,” actually an alloy composed chiefly of 
copper and zinc, carved and chased and inlaid into furniture. The master 
cabinetmakers formed a proud and powerful guild, whose members were 
required to stamp their work with their names as an emblem of responsibility. 
The best of them in France came from Germany: Jean-Francois Oeben and his 
pupil Jean-Henri Riesener; these two joined their skills in making for Louis XV 
(1769) a magnificent “Bureau du Roi,” a rococo orgy of design, carving, inlay, 
and gilt, for which the King paid 63,000 livres. It was enjoyed by Napoleons I 
and III, and was surrendered to the Louvre in 1870. It is now valued at £ 
50,000.41 


In this age, which set such store by tactile values, sculpture was esteemed at 
almost its classic estimate, for its essence was form, and France was learning 
that form, not color, is the soul of art. Here again women outshone the gods; not 
in the natural imperfections of reality, but in the ideal shapes and drapery that 
sensitive sculptors could assemble and conceive. Sculpture embellished not only 
palaces and churches but gardens and public parks; so the statues in the Jardins 
des Tuileries were among the most popular figures in Paris; and Bordeaux, 
Nancy, Rennes, and Reims emulated Paris in terra cotta, marble, and bronze. 

Guillaume Coustou II (only one year younger than the reign) now produced 
his finest work. In 1764 Frederick the Great commissioned him to make statues 
of Venus and Mars; in 1769 Coustou sent them to Potsdam for the Palace of 
Sanssouci. Also in 1769 he began the stately tomb of the Dauphin and the 
Dauphine (parents of Louis XVI) for the cathedral of Sens; on this he labored till 
his death (1777). In his last decades he saw the rise of as brilliant a quartet of 
sculptors as France has ever known: Pigalle, Falconet, Caffieri, and Pajou. 

Failing to win the grand prix that paid for an art education in Rome, Pigalle 
went there at his own expense, helped by Coustou. Returning to Paris, he won 
admission to the Académie des Beaux-Arts with his first chef-d’ oeuvre, Mercure 
Attachant Ses Talonniéres {Mercury Attaching His Heelpieces). Seeing it, the 
old sculptor Jean-Baptiste Lemoyne cried out, “Je voudrais l’avoir fait!” (I wish 
I had done that!) Louis XV liked it, too, and sent it to his ally, Frederick II, in 
1749. Somehow it found its way back to the Louvre, where we may contemplate 


the remarkable skill with which the young artist suggested the impatience of the 
Olympian herald to be up and off. Mme. de Pompadour found Pigalle’s work 
congenial, and gave him many commissions. He made a bust of her, which is 
now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York; and when her amour with 
the King subsided into friendship he carved her likeness as Déesse de l’Amitié 
(1753).42 He made a statue of Louis as plain Citoyen for the Place Royale at 
Reims, and finished Bouchardon’s Louis XV for what is now the Place de la 
Concorde. He portrayed Diderot in bronze, as a man torn by conflicting 
philosophies. But he let himself go histrionic in the tomb that he carved for the 
remains of the Maréchal de Saxe in the Church of St. Thomas at Strasbourg—the 
amorous warrior striding to death as to a victory. 

The most talked-of statue of this period was that which the intelligentsia of 
Europe chose Pigalle to make of Voltaire. Mme. Necker suggested it at one of 
her soirees on April 17, 1770. All of her seventeen guests (who included 
d’Alembert, Morellet, Ray nal, Grimm, and Marmontel) welcomed the proposal, 
and the public was invited to subscribe to the cost. Some objections were raised, 
for it was unusual to raise statues to any living persons except royalty, and none 
had been made of Corneille or Racine before their death. Nevertheless 
subscriptions poured in, even from half the sovereigns of Europe; Frederick sent 
in two hundred louis d’or to commemorate his old friend and foe. Rousseau 
asked permission to contribute; Voltaire objected; d’ Alembert persuaded him to 
consent. Fréron, Palissot, and other anti-philosophes offered their tribute, but 
were refused; the philosophes proved slower than their opponents to forgive. As 
for Voltaire himself, he warned Mme. Necker that he was no fit subject for 
statuary: 


I am seventy-six years old, and I have scarcely recovered from a severe malady which treated my 
body and soul very badly for six weeks. M. Pigalle, it is said, is to come and model my countenance. 
But, madame, it would be necessary that I should have a countenance, and the place where it was 
can hardly be divined. My eyes are sunk three inches; my cheeks are of old parchment, badly stuck 
upon bones that hold to nothing; the few teeth I had are all gone. What I say to you is not coquetry; 
it is pure truth. A poor man has never been sculptured in that condition; M. Pigalle would believe 
that he was being played with; and for my part I should have so much self-love that I should never 
dare to appear in his presence. I would advise him, if he wished to put an end to this strange affair, 
to take his model, with slight alterations, from the little figure in Sévres porcelain.43 


Pigalle doubled the problem by proposing to make a nude statue of the 
famous imp, but he was dissuaded. He went to Ferney in June, and for eight days 
the bashful philosopher sat for him, on and off, but so restlessly—dictating to a 
secretary, making grimaces, blowing peas at various objects in the reoom—that 
the sculptor came close to a nervous breakdown.44 Returning to Paris with a 


mold, he labored on the task for two months, and revealed the result on 
September 4; half the elite came to marvel and smile. It is now in the vestibule 
of the library of the Institute. 

Pigalle’s only rival for sculptural primacy in this period was Etienne-Maurice 
Falconet, and Diderot tells us a pretty story of their enmity. Two years younger, 
Falconet avoided direct competition at first by making figures in porcelain. 
Especially delightful was the Pygmalion which Duru modeled after Falconet’s 
design, showing the Greek sculptor’s astonishment as his marble Galatea bends 
to speak to him. That figure could symbolize a half-forgotten truth: unless a 
work of art speaks to us it is not art. When Pigalle was shown this bit of clay 
transformed into enduring significance, he uttered the traditional compliment of 
one great artist to another: “I wish I had done that!” But Falconet, seeing 
Pigalle’s Louis XV Citoyen, did not entirely return the compliment. “Monsieur 
Pigalle,” he said, “I do not like you, and I believe you return my feeling. I have 
seen your Citoyen. It was possible to create such a work, since you have done it; 
but I do not believe that art can go one line beyond it. This does not prevent us 
from remaining as we were.”’49 

Falconet was soured by forty years of trials before full recognition came to 
him. He retired into himself, lived in Diogenic simplicity, quarreled readily, 
belittled his own work, and expressed contempt for fame, living or posthumous. 
Fame came at last with his Baigneuse (1757)—a pretty bather trying the water’s 
temperature with her toes.46 Now Mme. de Pompadour warmed to him; for her 
he carved Amour Menacant— Cupid threatening to loose an arrow infected with 
love. For a time Falconet became the Boucher and Fragonard of sculpture, 
turning out such charming titillations as Venus and Cupid, Venus Disrobing 
before Paris ... He excelled in designing candelabra, small fountains, and 
figurines; he carved in marble the Clock of the Three Graces now in the Louvre; 
and he pleased Pompadour by representing her as Music.” In 1766 he accepted 
Catherine II’s invitation to Russia; in St. Petersburg he carved his masterpiece, 
Peter the Great on a prancing horse. He shared with Diderot and Grimm the 
favor of the Empress; labored for her through twelve years; quarreled with her 
and her ministers; left in a huff and returned to Paris. In 1783 he suffered a 
paralytic stroke; during the eight years that remained to him he kept to his room, 
confirmed in his gloomy view of life. 

Jean-Jacques Caffieri could be more cheerful, having been nursed into 
success by his father, Jacques, one of the leading bronze workers of the 
preceding age. He gained early entry into the Academy of Fine Arts with his 
figure of an old man, clad only in whiskers, and entitled Le Fleuve (The River). 
The Comédie-Frangaise engaged him to adorn its halls with busts of the French 


dramatists; he delighted everyone with his idealized representations of Corneille, 
Moliére, and Voltaire. His masterpiece is a bust of the playwright Jean de 
Rotrou, which he made from an engraving preserved in the family; it is 
d’Artagnan in middle age—flowing hair, flashing eyes, pugnacious nose, 
bristling mustache; this is one of the finest busts in sculpture’s history. Jealous of 
the Comédie, the Company of the Opéra persuaded Caffieri to portray their 
heroes, too; he made busts of Lully and Rameau, but these have disappeared. A 
lovely Portrait of a Young Girl remains,4® perhaps a member of the Opéra ballet, 
a charming reconciliation of modest eyes and proud breasts. 

Mme. du Barry’s favorite sculptor was Augustin Pajou. After the customary 
novitiate in Rome, he achieved early prosperity with royal commissions and 
orders from abroad. He made a dozen portraits of the new mistress; the one in 
the Louvre has a classic costume wondrously carved. At the King’s request he 
portrayed Buffon for the Jardin du Roi;49 then he commemorated Descartes, 
Turenne, Pascal, and Bossuet. His finest work survives in the reliefs with which 
he adorned the lower tier of boxes at the opera house in Versailles. He lived long 
enough to work for Louis XVI, to mourn that King’s execution, and to watch 
Napoleon bestride the Continent. 


2. Architecture 


Was there any memorable building in the France of these eighteen years? Not 
much. The churches were already too spacious for the remaining faithful, and the 
palaces were arousing the jealousy of the famine-stricken multitude. The 
renewal of interest in Roman architecture by the excavations at Herculaneum 
(1738) and Pompeii (1748-63) was nourishing a revival of classical styles—lines 
of simplicity and dignity, fagade of columns and pediment, and sometimes a 
spacious dome. Jacques-Francois Blondel, professor at the Académie Royale de 
l’ Architecture, was all for such classic forms, and his successor, Julien-David Le 
Roy, issued in 1754 a treatise, Les plus Beaux Monuments de la Gréce, which 
accelerated the intoxication. Anne-Claude de Tubiéres, Comte de Caylus, after 
much traveling in Italy, Greece, and the Near East, published (1752-67) seven 
epochal volumes, Recueil d’antiquités égyptiennes, étrusques, grécques, 
romaines, et gauloises, carefully illustrated from some of his own drawings; the 
whole world of French art, even of French manners, was powerfully influenced 
by this book toward rejecting the irregularities of baroque and the frivolities of 
rococo to seek again the purer lines of classic styles. So in 1763 Grimm told his 
clientele: 


For some years past we have been making keen inquiry for antique monuments and forms. The 
predilection for them has become so universal that now everything is to be done a la grécque, from 
architecture to millinery; our ladies have their hair dressed a la grécque, our fine gentlemen would 
think themselves dishonored if they did not hold in their hands a little box a la grécque.59 


And Diderot, the apostle of bourgeois romanticism, suddenly surrendered to the 
new wave (1765) on reading a translation of Winckelmann’s History of Ancient 
Art. “It seems to me,” he wrote, “that we must study the antique in order that we 
may learn to see nature.”°! That sentence itself was a revolution. 

In 1757 Jacques-Germain Soufflot began to build the Church of Ste.- 
Genevieve, which Louis XV, when ill at Metz, had vowed to raise to the patron 
saint of Paris as soon as he should recover. The King himself laid the first stone, 
and the erection of this edifice “became the great architectural event of the 
second half of the eighteenth century” in France.52 Soufflot designed it in the 
form of a Roman temple, with a portico of sculptured pediment and Corinthian 
columns, and four wings meeting in a Greek cross in a central choir under a 
triple dome. Controversy marked almost every stage of the construction. 
Harassed and disheartened by attacks upon his design, Soufflot died in 1780, 
leaving the structure incomplete. The four piers designed by him to support the 
dome proved too weak, and Charles-Etienne Cuvillier replaced them by a much 
more beautiful circle of columns. This chef-d’ oeuvre of the classical revival was 
secularized by the Revolution; it was renamed the Panthéon in memory of 
Marcus Agrippa’s masterpiece at Rome, as the burial place “of all the gods” of 
the new order, even of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Marat; it ceased to be a Christian 
church, and became a pagan tomb; it symbolized, in its architecture and its fate, 
the progressive triumph of paganism over Christianity. 

The classic style won another victory in the first Church of the Madeleine 
(Magdalen), begun in 1764; colonnades and flat-ceiled aisles took the place of 
arches and vaults, and a dome covered the choir. Napoleon swept it away 
unfinished, to make way for the still more classical Madeleine that occupies the 
site today. 

This reversion to grave classic modes, after the rebellious exuberance of 
baroque under Louis XIV and the playful elegance of rococo under Louis XV, 
was part of the transition, under Louis XV himself, to le style Louis Seize— the 
style of building, furniture, and ornament that was to take the name of the 
guillotined King. Art disciplined itself from incalculable curves and superfluous 
decoration to the sober simplicity of straight lines and structural form. It was as 
if the decline of Christianity had taken the heart out of the Gothic exaltation, and 
had left art no recourse but to a Stoic reserve shorn of gods and clinging to the 
earth. 


The greatest of French builders in this generation was Jacques-Ange Gabriel, 
whose ancestry had put architecture in his blood. Commissioned by Louis XV 
(1752) to rebuild an old castle at Compiégne, he graced the entrance with a 
Greek portico of Doric columns, dentil cornice, and unem-bellished balustrade. 
He followed similar designs in rebuilding the right wing of the palace at 
Versailles (1770). To the same palace he added (1753-70) an exquisite opera 
house. The flushed columns, the delicately carved cornices and handsome 
balustrade, make this one of the loveliest interiors in France. Tired of court 
publicity and formality, Louis appealed to Gabriel to build him a petite maison 
hidden in the woods; Gabriel chose a site a mile from the palace, and raised there 
in French Renaissance style the Petit Trianon (1762-68). Here Pompadour had 
hoped to enjoy privacy and ease; Du Barry romped there for a while; then Marie 
Antoinette made it her favorite retreat as the royal shepherdess in those happy, 
careless days when the sun still shone upon Versailles. 


3. Greuze 


In the intimacy of aristocratic homes paintings were a favored decoration. 
Statues were cold and colorless; they pleased the eye and mind rather than heart 
and soul; paintings could reflect the flux of moods and tastes, and they could 
transport the spirit to open spaces, shady trees, or distant scenes while the body 
remained immured. So Claude-Joseph Vernet pictured so many ships riding in 
French waters that Louis XV, in a famous quip, thought it unnecessary to build 
more. The French government hired Vernet to visit the ports and make paintings 
of the vessels anchored there; he did, and made France proud of her fleets. 
Diderot secured one of Vernet’s seascapes and landscapes, and prized it so 
highly that he prayed to an extemporized God: “I abandon all to thee, take all 
back; yes, all, except Vernet!”°5>—And there was Hubert Robert, who was called 
“Robert des Ruines” because he equipped nearly all his landscapes with Roman 
ruins, like The Pont du Gard at Nimes. Nevertheless, Mme. Vigée-Lebrun 
assures us, he was “very much in demand” in Paris salons, though he was 
ruinously fond of eating.°¢—And there was Francois-Hubert Drouais, who 
preserved for us, with sensitive portraiture, the loveliness of the Marquise de 
Sorau and the innocent childhood of the future Charles X and his sister Marie- 
Adélaide.°° But let us look more intimately at Greuze and Fragonard. 

Jean-Baptiste Greuze was the Rousseau and Diderot of the brush, who rosied 
his colors with sentiment, and made himself the Apelles of the bourgeoisie. 
Sentiment is happier than sophistication, and not as shallow; we must forgive 
Greuze for seeing and painting the pleasant sides of life, for loving the gay 


gambol of children, the fragile innocence of pretty girls, and the modest 
contentment of middle-class homes. Without Greuze and Chardin we might have 
supposed that all France was decadent and corrupt, that Du Barry was its model, 
that Venus and Mars were its only gods. But it was the nobles who were 
decadent, it was Louis XV who was corrupt; and it was the aristocracy and the 
monarchy that fell in the Revolution. The masses of the people—excepting the 
rural and city mobs—retained the virtues that save a nation, and Greuze 
portrayed them. Diderot hailed Chardin and Greuze, not Boucher and Fragonard, 
as the voice and health of France. 

We have the usual stories about the artist’s youth: he wanted to draw; his 
father forbade it as a cover for idleness; the boy crept from his bed at night to 
draw pictures; the father, coming upon one, relented, and sent him to study with 
an artist in Lyons. Jean-Baptiste was not long satisfied with what he could learn 
there; he made his way to Paris. He worked for some time in the poverty that 
tests young talent. He had good reason later to show the better side of men, for, 
like most of us, he found much kindness mingled with the busy inattentiveness 
of the world. About 1754 an art collector, La Live de Jully, bought Greuze’s 
Pere de Famille (Diderot used the same title for his second play, 1758), and 
encouraged him to persevere. The art instructor of the royal family, seeing a 
picture by Greuze, recommended him as a candidate for the Academy. But every 
candidate was expected to present, within six months, a painting of some scene 
in history. Such “histories” were not in Greuze’s line; he let his candidacy drop, 
and accepted the offer of Abbé Gougenot to finance his trip to Rome (1755). 

He was now thirty, and must long since have felt the magnetism of woman; is 
not half of art a by-product of that irresistible force? He experienced it in Rome 
to the point of agony. He was engaged to teach drawing to Laetitia, daughter of a 
duke; she was in the full bloom of youth; what could he do but fall in love? And 
he was handsome, with curly hair and cheerful, ruddy face; Fragonard, his 
fellow student, called him an “amorous cherub”; see in the Louvre his self- 
portrait in old age, and imagine him at thirty; inevitably Laetitia, with blood that 
could not count ducats, played Héloise to his Abélard, surgery omitted. He took 
no advantage of her. She proposed marriage; he longed for her, but realized that 
the marriage of a poor artist with the heiress of a duke would soon be a tragedy 
for the girl; and, uncertain of his self-control, he resolved not to see her again. 
She fell ill; he visited and comforted her, but returned to his resolution. We are 
assured that for three months he lay in bed with fever and frequent delirium.°® In 
1756 he returned to Paris, quite untouched by classic art or the neoclassical 
revival. 


“A few days after my arrival in Paris,” he tells us, “I happened to be passing, 
I know not by what fatality, down the Rue Saint-Jacques, when I noticed Mlle. 
Babuti at her counter.”°”7 Gabrielle Babuti worked in a bookshop; Diderot had 
bought her books and “loved her well” (his words) some years before. Now 
(1756-57) she was “over thirty years old” (Greuze’s account), and feared 
spinsterhood; she found Jean-Baptiste not affluent but delectable; after he had 
paid her a few visits she asked him, “Monsieur Greuze, would you marry me if I 
were willing?” Like any decent Frenchman he replied, “Mademoiselle, would 
not any man be too happy to spend his life with such a charming woman as you 
are?” He thought no more of it, but she let the neighborhood understand that he 
was her betrothed. He had not the heart to contradict her; he married her, and for 
seven years they were reasonably happy. She had a luscious beauty, and 
willingly served as his model in many poses that revealed nothing but suggested 
all. She gave him in those years three children; two survived and inspired his art. 

The world knows him for his pictures of children. We must not expect here 
the supreme excellence of Velazquez’ Don Balthasar Carlos>® or Vandyck’s 
James II as a Boy;°? and we are sometimes repelled, in Greuze’s girls, by an 
exaggerated and weepy sentiment, as in the Berlin Portrait of a Maiden; but why 
should we reject the curls and rosy cheeks and wistful-trustful eyes of 
Innocence, ®° or the unrouged simplicity of A Young Peasant Girl?! There is no 
pose in the Boy with a Lesson Book;® it is any lad weary of a task seemingly 
irrelevant to life. Of 133 extant pictures by Greuze, thirty-six are of girls. Johann 
Georg Wille, a German engraver living in Paris, bought as many as he could of 
these childhood idealizations, and “held them more precious than the finest 
paintings of the period.”6> Greuze repaid the compliment by portraying the 
unprepossessing Saxon as an exemplar of virility. As these girls grow up in 
Greuze’s art they become more artificial; La Laitiére (The Milkmaid)® is all 
dressed up as if for a ball, and the lass of La Cruche Cassée (The Broken 
Pitcher)®> has no excuse (except beauty) for exposing a nipple on her way from 
the well. But in a portrait of Sophie Arnould®® the feathered hat, saucy pose, and 
carmine lips seem all in character. 

Greuze was a minor Chardin touched with Boucher; a man honestly admiring 
virtue and middle-class life, but dressing it up, now and then, with a sensuous 
lure that Chardin would have shunned. When Greuze forgot the flesh of his 
women he could achieve an idyl of bourgeois domesticity, as in The Village 
Bride (L’Accordée de Village) ©” Exhibited in the final week of the 1761 Salon, 
it won the highest honors, and became the talk of Paris. Diderot extolled it for its 
é€motion douce; and the Théatre des Italians paid it the unprecedented 
compliment of representing it in a “living picture” on the stage. Connoisseurs 


found flaws in it—ill-managed light, discordant colors, imperfect drawing and 
execution; aristocrats laughed at its sentiment; but the Paris public, which had 
swilled adultery to the dregs, and was in this very year weeping over Rousseau’s 
Julie, was in a mood to respect the moral admonitions that were almost audibly 
coming from the father of the bride to the promised spouse. Every middle-class 
matron knew the feelings of the mother as she surrendered her daughter to the 
trials and hazards of marriage; and any peasant would have felt at home in that 
cottage where a hen and her chicks pecked for corn on the floor, or drank in 
safety from the bowl at the father’s feet. The Marquis de Marigny bought the 
picture at once, and the King later paid 16,650 livres for it to prevent its being 
sold abroad. It is now in one of the less-frequented rooms of the Louvre, spoiled 
by the deterioration of its too superficial colors, and passed by in the reaction of 
realism and cynicism against optimistic sentiment. 

Nearly all the artists of Paris felt that Greuze had lowered art by making it 
preach through romances instead of revealing truth and character with 
penetration and impartiality. Diderot defended him as “the first of our artists 
who gave morals to art, and arranged his pictures to tell a story.”6° He mounted 
to exclamation points over the tender tragedies that Greuze depicted; “Délicieux! 
Délicieux! ” he cried over The Young Girl Weeping for Her Dead Bird. He 
himself was campaigning for middle-class subjects and feelings in drama; he 
saw in Greuze a precious ally, and praised him even above Chardin. Greuze took 
him too seriously; he stereotyped himself as the apostle of virtue and sentiment; 
he sent to Paris journals long expositions of the moral lessons in the pictures that 
he was producing. Finally he wore out his welcome with the art public, even 
while sentiment was the rising mood of the age. 

During all the twelve years since the acceptance of his candidacy for the 
Academy, he had neglected to submit to it the historical picture required for full 
membership. In the judgment of the Academy a genre picture, describing 
domestic or everyday life, called for a less mature talent than the imaginative 
reconstruction and competent representation of some historical scene; hence it 
accepted genre painters only as agréés (literally, agreeable), but not yet eligible 
to academic honors or professorships. In 1767 the Academy announced that 
Greuze’s pictures would no longer be exhibited in the biennial Salon until he had 
submitted an historical picture. 

On July 29, 1769, Greuze sent in a painting of Septimius Severus reproaching 
his son Caracalla for attempting to assassinate him.®9 The picture was shown to 
the members of the Academy. After an hour the director informed him that he 
had been accepted, but added, “Monsieur, you have been received into the 
Academy, but it is as a painter of genre. The Academy took into consideration 


the excellence of your previous productions; it has closed its eyes to the present 
work, which is unworthy both of it and of you.”79 Shocked, Greuze defended his 
picture, but one of the members demonstrated the faults in the drawing. Greuze 
appealed to the public in a letter to the Avant-Courier (September 25, 1769); his 
explanation failed to impress connoisseurs, and even Diderot admitted the justice 
of the criticism. 

Diderot suggested that the inadequacy of the painting was due to the 
disturbance of the artist’s mind by the collapse of his marriage. He charged that 
Gabrielle Babuti had degenerated into an arrogant vixen, exhausting her 
husband’s funds by her extravagance, wearing him down with vexations, and 
destroying his pride by her repeated infidelities.71 Greuze himself submitted to 
the commissioner of police (December 11, 1785) a deposition charging his wife 
with persistently receiving her lovers into his home and over his protests. In a 
later letter he accused her of stealing large sums from him, and of attempting to 
“batter in my head with a chamber pot.”72 He secured a legal separation, took 
their two daughters with him, and left her half his fortune and an annuity of 
1,350 livres. 

His character deteriorated under these blows. He became resentful of any 
criticism, and lost all modesty in the exaltation of his pictures. The public, 
however, agreed with his self-estimate; it flocked to his studio, and made him 
rich with purchases of his paintings, and of the prints derived from them. He 
invested his earnings in government bonds—assignats; the Revolution left these 
bonds worthless, and Greuze found himself a poor man, while the absorption of 
France in class violence, political ecstasy, and the neoclassical reaction 
destroyed the market for his pictures of domestic felicity and peace. The new 
government rescued him moderately (1792) with a pension of 1,537 livres, but 
he soon outran this, and appealed for an advance. A woman of the streets, named 
Antigone, came to live with him and care for his failing health. When he died 
(1805) nearly all the world had forgotten him, and only two artists attended his 
corpse to the grave. 


4, Fragonard 


Jean-Honoré Fragonard survived better than Greuze the trials of success, for 
he surpassed Greuze in both sensuality and technique. His elegant art is the final 
exaltation of the woman of eighteenth-century France. 

Born at Grasse in Provence (1732), he carried the perfumes and flowers of his 
birthplace into his art, along with the romantic love of the troubadours; to which 
he added Parisian gaiety and philosophic doubt. Brought to Paris at fifteen, he 


asked Boucher to take him as a pupil; Boucher told him, as kindly as possible, 
that he took only advanced students. Fragonard went to work for Chardin. In his 
off hours he copied masterpieces wherever he could find them. Some of these 
copies he showed to Boucher, who, much impressed, now accepted him as a 
pupil, and enlisted his youthful imagination in making designs for tapestry. The 
lad improved so rapidly that Boucher urged him to compete for the Prix de 
Rome, Fragonard submitted an historical painting—Jeroboam Sacrificing to the 
Idols.73 It was a remarkable product for a boy of twenty—magnificent Roman 
columns, flowing robes, old heads bearded, turbaned, or bald; Fragonard had 
learned so soon that there is more character in an old face than in one that has 
not yet been carved by sensation and response. The Academy awarded him the 
prize; he studied three years in the studio of Carle Vanloo, and then (1765) went 
off in ecstasy to Rome. 
At first he was discouraged by the masterpieces abounding there. 


The energy of Michelangelo terrified me—I experienced an emotion which I could not express; 
and on seeing the beauties of Raphael I was moved to tears, and the pencil fell from my hands. In 
the end I remained in a state of indolence which I lacked the strength to overcome. Then I 
concentrated upon the study of such painters as permitted me to hope that I might some day rival 
them. It was thus that Baroccio, Pietro da Cortona, Solimena, and Tiepolo attracted and held my 
attention.74 


Instead of copying Old Masters he drew plans or sketches of palaces, arches, 
churches, landscapes, vineyards, anything; for already he had acquired that skill 
with the pencil which was to make him one of the most facile and finished 
draftsmen of an age rich in that basic art.!!! Few drawings catch more of nature’s 
life than the green trees of the Villa d’Este as seen by Fragonard at Tivoli.75 

On his return to Paris he set himself to satisfy the Academy with a “history” 
as the indispensable morceau de réception. Like Greuze he found historical 
subjects uncongenial; present Paris with its entrancing women drew him more 
powerfully than the past; the influence of Boucher was still warm in his mood. 
After much delay he submitted Le Grand Prétre Corésus Se Sacrifie pour 
Sauver Callirhoé; let us not stop to inquire who this priest and maiden were; the 
Academy found them vivid and well drawn, and granted Fragonard associate 
membership. Diderot raved—“I do not believe that any other artist in Europe 
could have conceived t as painting”;’76 Louis XV bought it as a design for 
tapestry. But Fragonard was finished with historical subjects; indeed, after 1767 
he refused to exhibit in the Salon; he worked almost wholly on private 
commissions, where he could indulge his own taste, freed from academic 


restraints. Long before the French romantics he rebelled against the “brown 
sauce” of the Renaissance, and moved out gaily into less charted seas. 

Not quite uncharted. Watteau had opened the way with his radiantly robed 
women starting out with easy conscience for Venus’ isle; Boucher had followed 
with romping senses; Greuze had mated sensuality and innocence. Fragonard 
combined them all: delicate raiment blowing in the breeze; dainty tarts offering 
unimpeded sweets; stately ladies hypnotizing men with the rustle of a dress or 
the fragility of a blouse, or with some rhythmic grace or melting smile; and 
children plump and rosy and tousle-haired, who had never yet discovered death. 
In his drawings and miniatures he pictured almost every aspect of child life— 
babes caressing their mothers, girls fondling their dolls, boys mounting a donkey 
or playing witha dog... 

Fragonard’s Gallic amorousness responded congenially to the requests of 
aging courtiers and tired mistresses for pictures celebrating and stirring the flesh. 
He ranged through the pagan mythology for goddesses whose rosy bodies were 
immune to time; now it was Venus, not the Virgin, who was raised in triumphant 
assumption to the skies. He stole half the ritual of religion for the ceremonies of 
love: The Kiss’ is a prayer, The Vow of Love is a sacred pledge, The Sacrifice of 
the Rose is the ultimate offering. Among four pictures painted by Fragonard for 
Mme. du Barry’s chateau at Louve-ciennes one had a title that might have 
covered half the artist’s work: L’Amour Qui Embrasse |’Univers (Love That Sets 
the World on Fire). He fingered the Gerusalemme liberata to find the scene 
where nymphs flaunted their charms before the chaste Rinaldo. He became the 
Boucher of the bed, revealing women in half or all their nudity, as in La 
Dormeuse (The Sleeping Beauty), La Chemise Enlevée (The Blouse Removed), 
or La Bacchante Endormie.”® Then, realizing that nudity can be disillusioning, 
he returned from revelation to suggestion, and painted his most famous picture, 
Les Hasards de |’Escarpolette (The Hazards of the Swing);79 the lover gazes in 
delight at the mysteries of lingerie revealed as his lady swings higher and higher, 
kicking one slipper with laughing abandon into the air.—Finally, Fragonard 
could be Greuze, and even Chardin: he pictured modest women, as in L’ Etude, 
La Lecture,8? and Les Baisers Maternels; and in Mademoiselle Colombe he 
discovered that women have souls. 

In 1769, aged thirty-seven, he submitted to marriage. When Mlle. Gérard 
came up from Grasse to study art in Paris, she had only to name her birthplace to 
win admission to Fragonard’s studio. She was not beautiful, but she was a 
woman in full bloom; and “Frago” (as he called himself) decided, like Mme. 
Bovary, that there could not be much more boredom in monogamy than in 
adultery. He found a new pleasure in working together with her on such pictures 


as The Child’s First Steps, and joining his signature with hers. When she bore 
their first child she asked might she bring her fourteen-year-old sister up from 
Grasse to help her with the infant and the house; he agreed, and for years this 
ménage lived in precarious peace. 

Now he rivaled Greuze in portraying domestic life, and Boucher in conveying 
the tranquillity of rural scenes. He painted some religious pictures, and made 
portraits of his friends. He was more constant as a friend than as a lover, 
remaining always fond of Greuze and Robert and David despite their success. 
When the Revolution came he dedicated a patriotic picture, La Bonne Mere, to 
the nation. His savings were mostly annulled by inflation and governmental 
defaults, but David, favorite artist of the new era, secured his appointment to 
some minor sinecure. It was about this time that he painted the remarkable self- 
portrait that hangs in the Louvre: strong and burly head, white hair cropped 
close, eyes still calm with confidence. The Terror frightened and disgusted him, 
and he fled to his native Grasse, where he received shelter in the home of his 
friend Maubert. He decorated the walls with panels collectively known as 
Roman d’Amour et de la Jeunesse (A Story of Love and Youth). These he had 
intended for Mme. du Barry, but she, no longer affluent, had refused them; now 
they are among the treasures of the Frick Gallery in New York. 

One summer day, returning hot and perspiring from a walk in Paris, he 
stopped at a café and ate an ice. He was seized almost immediately by a cerebral 
congestion, and died with blessed suddenness (August 22, 1806). Grasse raised a 
pretty monument to him, with a naked urchin at his feet and, behind him, a 
young woman swirling her skirts in a joyous dance. 

An artist must pay a price for symbolizing an age; his fame fades with its 
passions, and can return only when the pathos of distance ennobles him, or some 
turn in the tide brings a past mode into present taste. Fragonard prospered 
because his art, desnuda or vestida, pleased his time, soothing and gracing 
decay; but the stern code of a Revolution fighting for its life against all the rest 
of Europe needed other gods than Venus to inspire it, and found them in the stoic 
heroes of republican Rome. The reign of woman ended, the rule of the warrior 
returned. Greco-Roman models, redeified by Winckelmann, served a new 
generation of artists, and the neoclassical style swept away baroque and rococo 
in a tidal wave of ancient forms. 


VI. THE GREAT SALONS 


1. Mme. Geoffrin 


The reign of woman ended, but only after the zenith of the salons. That 
unique institution reached its climax with Mme. Geoffrin, and subsided in a fever 
of romance with Mlle, de Lespinasse. It would revive after the Revolution, with 
Mesdames de Staél and Récamier, but never again with the zest and fullness of 
the time when political celebrities met on Saturdays at Mme. du Deffand’s, 
artists met on Mondays and philosophers and poets on Wednesdays at Mme. 
Geoffrin’s, philosophers and scientists on Tuesdays at Mme. Helvétius’ and on 
Sundays and Thursdays at Baron d’Holbach’s, and literary and political lions on 
Tuesdays at Mme. Necker’s, and any of these might meet any night at Julie de 
Lespinasse’s. Besides these there were many minor salons: chez Mesdames de 
Luxembourg, de La Valliére, de Forcalquier, de Talmont, de Broglie, de Bussy, 
de Crussol, de Choiseul, de Cambis, de Mire-poix, de Beauvau, d’Anville, 
d’Aiguillon, d’Houdetot, de Marchais, Dupin, and d’Epinay. 

It was not beauty that distinguished these Junos of the salons; nearly all of 
them were middle-aged or older; it was that complex of intelligence, tact, grace, 
influence, and unobtrusive money that enabled a hostess to assemble women of 
charm and men of mind who could make a gathering or causerie sparkle with wit 
or wisdom without setting it on fire with passion or prejudice. Such a salon was 
no place for flirtations, or for erotic themes or double-entendres.6! Every man 
there might have a mistress, every woman a lover, but this was politely veiled in 
the civilized give and take of courtesies and ideas. Platonic friendships could 
find acceptance there, as with Du Deffand and Horace Walpole, or with 
Lespinasse and d’Alembert. As the Revolution neared, the salons tended to lose 
their dispassionate elevation, and became centers of revolt. 

Mme. Geoffrin’s salon won the highest repute because she was the most 
skillful of lion tamers among the salonniéres, allowed more freedom of 
discussion, and knew how—without appearing oppressive—to keep liberty from 
passing the bounds of good manners or good taste. She was one of the few 
women who rose from the middle class to maintain a distinguished salon. Her 
father, valet de chambre to the Dauphine Marie-Anne, had married the daughter 
of a banker; their first child, born in 1699, was Marie-Thérése, who became 
Mme. Geoffrin. The mother, a woman of culture with some talent for painting, 
laid great plans for her daughter’s development, but died in 1700 giving birth to 
a son. The two children were sent to live with their grandmother in the Rue St.- 
Honoré. Half a century later, in reply to Catherine II’s request for a brief 
autobiography, Mme. Geoffrin explained her lack of erudition: 


My grandmother ... had very little education, but her mind was so observant, so clever, so quick, 
that ... it always served her instead of knowledge. She spoke so agreeably of the things she knew 


nothing of, that no one desired she should know them better. ... She was so satisfied with her lot that 
she regarded education as superfluous for a woman. “I have managed so well,” she said, “that I have 
never felt the need of it. If my granddaughter is a fool, knowledge will make her self-confident and 
unbearable; if she has wit and sense she will do as I did; she will make up the deficiency by her tact 
and perception.” Therefore, in my childhood, she taught me simply how to read, but she made me 
read a great deal. She taught me to think, and made me reason; she taught me to know men, and 
made me say what I thought of them, and told me how she herself judged them. ... She could not 
endure the elegancies that dancing masters teach; she only desired me to have the grace which 
nature gives to a well-formed person.82 


Religion, Grandma felt, was more important than education; so the two orphans 
were taken to Mass every day. 

Grandma attended also to Marie’s marriage. A wealthy businessman, 
Francois Geoffrin, aged forty-eight, offered to marry the thirteen-year-old girl; 
Grandma thought it a good match, and Marie was too well brought up to object. 
She insisted, however, on taking her brother with her to join M. Geoffrin in the 
comfortable home, also in the Rue St.-Honoré, which she was to keep to the end 
of her life. In 1715 she gave birth to a daughter, and in 1717 to a son—who died 
at the age of ten. 

In that same fashionable street Mme. de Tencin opened a famous salon. She 
invited Mme. Geoffrin to attend. M. Geoffrin objected; La Tencin’s past had 
made some noise, and her favorite guests were such dangerous freethinkers as 
Fontenelle, Montesquieu, Marivaux, Prévost, Helvétius, and Marmontel. Mme. 
Geoffrin went nevertheless. She was fascinated by these untrammeled minds; 
how tiresome, by comparison, were the merchants who came to visit her aging 
husband! He was sixty-five now, and she was Balzac’s femme de trente ans. She 
too began to entertain. He objected, she overruled him; finally he consented to 
preside at her dinners, usually silent and always polite. When he died (1749), 
aged eighty-four, her diners hardly noticed his absence. One who returned from 
a journey inquired what had become of the old gentleman who had sat so 
unobtrusively at the head of the table. Mme. Geoffrin answered softly, “It was 
my husband. He is dead.”83 

Mme. de Tencin also completed her course in 1749, to the dismay of her 
accustomed guests. We must record again the remark of the ninety-two-year-old 
Fontenelle: “Such a good woman! [She had been a veritable synthesis of sins.] 
What a worry! Where shall I dine on Tuesdays now?” But he brightened up: 
“Well, on Tuesdays now I must dine at Mme. Geoffrin’s.”84 She was glad to 
have him, for he had been a philosophe before Montesquieu and Voltaire, he had 
memories stretching back to Mazarin, he had seven years left in him, and could 
bear teasing without taking offense, being hard of hearing. Most of the 
celebrities who had shone at Tencin’s table followed his example, and soon the 


Geoffrin Wednesday midday dinners brought together, at one time or another, 
Montesquieu, Diderot, d’Holbach, Grimm, Morellet, Raynal, Saint-Lambert, and 
the witty little Neapolitan, Abbé Ferdinando Galiani, secretary to the Neapolitan 
ambassador in Paris. 

After her husband’s death, and despite her daughter’s scandalized opposition, 
Mme. Geoffrin allowed Diderot, d’Alembert, and Marmontel to set the line and 
tone of discussion at her Wednesday dinners. She was a patriot and a Christian, 
but she admired the courage and vivacity of the philosophes. When the 
Encyclopédie was organized she contributed over 500,000 livres to its costs. Her 
home became known as “the salon of the Encyclopédie”; and when Palissot 
satirized the rebels in his comedy Les Philosophes (1760), he made fun of her as 
Cydalize, the fairy godmother of the coterie. Thereafter she asked her lions to 
roar more courteously, and checked wild eloquence with a deflating compliment 
—‘“Ah, there’s something good!”85 At last she withdrew her standing invitation 
to Diderot, but she sent him a suite of new furniture and an uncomfortably 
gorgeous dressing gown. 

She discovered that artists, philosophers, and men of affairs did not mix well; 
the philosophers liked to talk, the statesmen expected discretion and good 
manners; the artists were a tempestuous tribe, and only artists could understand 
them. So Madame, who collected art and had caught some aesthetic glow from 
the Comte de Caylus, invited the leading artists and connoisseurs of Paris to 
special dinners on Monday evenings. Boucher came, La Tour, Vernet, Chardin, 
Vanloo, Cochin, Drouais, Robert, Oudry, Nattier, Soufflot, Caylus, Bouchardon, 
Greuze. Marmontel was the only philosophe admitted, for he lived in Mme. 
Geoffrin’s house. The amiable hostess not only entertained these guests; she 
bought their works, posed for their portraits of her, and paid them well. Chardin 
pictured her best, as a stout and kindly matron in a lace bonnet.®6 After the death 
of Vanloo she bought two of his pictures for four thousand livres; she sold them 
to a Russian prince for fifty thousand livres, and sent the profit to the widow.®7 

To round out her hospitality Mme. Geoffrin gave petits soupers for her 
women friends. But no woman was invited to the Monday dinners, and Mlle, de 
Lespinasse (perhaps as d’Alembert’s alter ego) was one of the few women who 
came to the Wednesday soirees. Madame was somewhat possessive, and besides 
she found that female presences distracted her lions from philosophy and art. 
Her policy of segregation seemed justified by the high repute her assemblies 
gained for interesting and significant discussions. Foreigners in Paris angled for 
invitations; to be able to say, when they returned home, that they had attended 
Mme. Geoffrin’s salon was a distinction second only to being received by the 
King. Hume, Walpole, and Franklin were among her grateful guests. 


Ambassadors to Versailles—even the lordly Count von Kaunitz—made it a point 
to present themselves at the famous house in the Rue St.-Honoré. In 1758 Prince 
Cantemir, the Russian ambassador, brought with him the Princess of Anhalt- 
Zerbst, who told of the accomplishments of her daughter; four years later this 
daughter became Catherine II, and for many years thereafter the Empress of All 
the Russias carried on a charming correspondence with the bourgeois salonniere. 
A handsome and brilliant Swede who attended some of Madame’s dinners went 
home to be Gustavus III. 

A still handsomer youth, Stanislas Poniatowski, was a frequent visitor, almost 
a devotee of Mme. Geoffrin (who sometimes paid his debts);88 soon he was 
calling her Maman; and when he became King of Poland (1764) he invited her 
to visit Warsaw as his guest. Though now sixty-four years old, she accepted. She 
made a triumphal stay in Vienna on the way: “I am better known here,” she 
wrote, “than a couple of yards from my own house.”89 For a while, in the royal 
palace at Warsaw (1766), she played at mothering and advising the King. The 
letters that she sent to Paris were passed from hand to hand there, like the letters 
of Voltaire from Ferney; “those who had not read Mme. Geoffrin’s letters,” 
Grimm wrote, “were not fit to go into good society.”99 When she came back to 
Paris and resumed her dinners, a hundred celebrities rejoiced; Piron and Delille 
wrote poems celebrating her return. 

The trip had been arduous—riding in a coach through half the length of 
Europe and back; Mme. Geoffrin was never again as alert and sprightly as 
before. She who had once expressed her disbelief in life after death,9! and had 
reduced religion to charity, now renewed her observance of Catholic worship. 
Marmontel described her peculiar piety: 


To be in favor with heaven without being out of favor with her society, she used to indulge in a 
kind of clandestine devotion. She went to Mass as secretly as others go to an intrigue; she had an 
apartment in a nunnery, ... and a pew in the church of the Capuchins, with as much mystery as the 
galante women of that day had their petites maisons for their amours.92 


In 1776 the Catholic Church announced a jubilee in which all who visited 
certain churches at stated times would receive dispensations and indulgences. On 
March 11 Mme. Geoffrin attended a long service in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. Soon after reaching home she fell in an apoplectic fit. The philosophes 
were angry that her illness should have followed an act of worship; the mordant 
Abbé Morellet remarked, “She has confirmed, by her own example, the maxim 
which she frequently repeated: One dies only through an act of stupidity.’”9° The 
daughter, Marquise de La Ferté-Imbault, took possession of her sick mother, and 
warned the philosophes away. Madame never saw d’Alembert or Morellet again; 


however, she arranged that the pensions she had given them should be increased 
after her death. She lingered on for another year, paralyzed and dependent, but 
distributing charity to the end. 


2. Mme. duDeffand 


There was only one salon in Europe that could rival Geoffrin’s in fame and 
votaries. We have studied elsewhere the career and character of Marie de Vichy- 
Chamrond: how as a girl she dismayed nuns and priests with her freethinking; 
how she wed the Marquis du Deffand, left him, and solaced her solitude with a 
salon (1739 f.), at first in the Rue de Beaune, then (1747) in the Convent of St. 
Joseph in the Rue St.-Dominique. Her new site frightened away all but one of 
the philosophes who had previously come to enjoy her wine and wit; d’ Alembert 
remained, being the least pugnacious of the tribe; for the rest, her habitués were 
men and women of the aristocracy, who tended to snub La Geoffrin as 
bourgeoisie. When the Marquise became blind at the age of fifty-seven (1754), 
her friends still came to her dinners; but during the rest of the week she felt 
loneliness with a rising despondency, until she persuaded her niece to stay with 
her and serve as assistant hostess at her soirees. 

Julie de Lespinasse was the illegitimate daughter of the Comtesse d’Albon 
and Gaspard de Vichy, brother of Mme. du Deffand. The Comtesse 
acknowledged her, brought her up with her other children, gave her an 
exceptionally good education, and sought to have her legitimized; but one of the 
daughters objected, and it was never done. In 1739 this half sister married 
Gaspard de Vichy and went to live with him in the Chateau de Chamrond in 
Burgundy. In 1748 the Comtesse died, leaving an annuity of three hundred livres 
for Julie, then sixteen. Mme. de Vichy took Julie to Chamrond, but treated her as 
an illegitimate orphan who served as governess for the children. When Mme. du 
Deffand visited Chamrond she was struck by the excellent mind and manners of 
Mlle, de Lespinasse; she won the girl’s confidence, and learned that she was so 
unhappy in her present position that she had decided to enter a convent. The 
Marquise proposed that Julie come and live with her in Paris. Objections were 
raised by the family, in fear that Du Deffand would arrange Julie’s legitimation, 
thus entitling her to a share in the Albon estate. The Marquise promised that she 
would not so offend her relatives. Meanwhile Julie entered a convent (October, 
1752), not as a novice but as a boarder. The Marquise renewed her proposal. 
After a year of hesitation, Julie agreed. On February 13, 1754, the Marquise sent 
her a strange letter, which must be remembered in judging the sequel: 


I shall introduce you as a young lady from my province who intended to go into a convent, and 
will say that I offered you a lodging until you should find one which would suit you. You will be 
treated with politeness, and even with compliment, and you can count upon me that your self-respect 
will never be offended. 

However, ... there is another point which I must explain to you. The least artifice, even the most 
trifling little art, if you were to put it into your conduct, would be intolerable to me. I am naturally 
distrustful, and all those in whom I detect slyness become suspect to me until I lose all confidence in 
them. I have two intimate friends—Formont and d’Alembert. I love them passionately, but less for 
their agreeable charms and their friendship than for their absolute truthfulness. Therefore you must, 


my queen, resolve to live with me with the utmost truth and sincerity. ... You may think that I 
preach, but I assure you that I never do so except in regard to sincerity. On that point I am without 
mercy.94 


In April, 1754, Julie came to live with Mme. du Deffand, first above a 
carriage shed, then in a room over the Marquise’s apartment in the Convent of 
St. Joseph. Perhaps at Madame’s suggestion, the Duc d’Orléans settled upon her 
a pension of 692 livres.95 She helped the blind hostess to receive and place her 
guests at the salon assemblies; she brightened the proceedings with her pleasant 
manners, her quick intelligence, her fresh and modest youth. She was no beauty, 
but her bright black eyes and rich brown hair made an arresting combination. 
Half the men who came there fell half in love with her, even Madame’s old 
faithful chevalier, Charles-Jean-Frangois Hénault, president of the Court des 
Enquétes, who was seventy, always ailing, always rubicund with a flow of wine. 
Julie took their compliments with proper discount, but even so the Marquise, 
doubly sensitive in her blindness, must have felt that some worship had passed 
from her throne. Perhaps another element entered: the older woman had begun to 
love the younger one with an affection that would not share. Both were vessels 
of passion, despite the fact that the Marquise had one of the most penetrating 
minds of the time. 

It was inevitable that Julie should fall in love. First (?) with a young Irishman 
of whom we know only the name Taaffe. Once admitted to the salon, he came 
almost every day, and it was soon obvious to the Marquise that he had come to 
see not her but Mademoiselle. She was alarmed to see that Julie received his 
advances favorably. She warned Julie against compromising herself. The proud 
girl resented the motherly advice. Fearing to lose her, and anxious to protect her 
against an impetuous attachment that promised no permanence, the Marquise 
commanded Julie to keep to her room when Taaffe called. Julie obeyed, but was 
so excited by the quarrel that she took opium to calm her nerves. Many persons 
in the eighteenth century used opium as a sedative. Mlle, de Lespinasse 
increased her doses with each new romance. 


She learned to forget Taaffe, but her next love entered history, for it fell upon 
the man whom Mme. du Deffand had taken to herself with a maternal but 
possessive attachment. Jean Le Rond d’Alembert was in 1754 at the peak of his 
renown as mathematician, physicist, astronomer, and collaborator in that 
Encyclopédie that was the talk of all intellectual Paris. Voltaire, in a modest 
moment, called him “the foremost writer of the century.”9° Yet he had none of 
Voltaire’s advantages. He was of illegitimate birth; his mother, Mme. de Tencin, 
had disowned him, and he had not seen his father since childhood. He lived like 
a simple bourgeois in the home of the glazier Rousseau. He was handsome, neat, 
courteous, sometimes gay; he could talk with almost any specialist on any 
subject, but he could also hide his learning behind a facade of stories, mimicry, 
and wit. Otherwise he made few compromises with the world. He preferred his 
independence to the favor of kings and queens; and when Mme. du Deffand 
campaigned to get him into the French Academy he refused to assure himself of 
Hénault’s vote by praising Hénault’s Abrégé chronologique de l’histoire de 
France (1744). There was a strain of satire in him that made his wit bite now and 
then;9’7 he could be impatient, “sometimes violently choleric against 
opponents.”°8 He never found out what to say or do when alone with women; yet 
his shyness attracted them, as if by challenging the efficacy of their charms. 

When Mme. du Deffand first met him (1743) she was struck by the range and 
clearness of his mind. She was then forty-six, he twenty-six. She adopted him as 
her “wildcat” (chat sauvage);99 invited him not only to her salon but to private 
dinners téte-a-téte; she vowed her willingness to “sleep for twenty-two hours of 
the twenty-four, so long as we pass the remaining two hours together.”1!09 It was 
after eleven years of this warm friendship that Julie came into their lives. 

There was a natural bond between the natural son and the natural daughter. 
D’ Alembert noted it in retrospect: 


Both of us lacked parents and family, and having suffered abandonment, misfortune, and 
unhappiness from our birth, nature seemed to have sent us into the world to find each other, to be to 
each other all that each had missed, to stand together like two willows, bent by the storm but not 
uprooted, because in their weakness they have intertwined their branches. 191 


He felt this “elective affinity” almost at first sight. “Time and custom stale all 
things,” he wrote to her in 1771, “but they are powerless to touch my affection 
for you, an affection which you inspired seventeen years ago.” 192 Yet he waited 
nine years before declaring his love, and then he did it by indirection: he wrote 
to her from Potsdam in 1763 that in refusing Frederick’s invitation to become 
president of the Berlin Academy of Sciences he had had “a thousand reasons, 
one of which you haven’t the wits to guess”!03—a strange lapse of intelligence 


in d’Alembert, for was there ever a woman who did not know when a man was 
in love with her? 

Mme. du Deffand felt the growing warmth between her prized guest and her 
guarded niece; she noticed, too, that Julie was becoming the center of discussion 
and interest in the salon. For a while she uttered no reproach, but in a letter to 
Voltaire (1760) she made some bitter remarks on d’Alembert. She allowed a 
friend to read to her guests, before d’Alembert had arrived, Voltaire’s reply, 
referring to these remarks. D’Alembert came in soon after the reading had 
begun, and heard the telltale passage; he laughed with the others, but he was 
hurt. The Marquise tried to make amends, but the wound remained. When he 
visited Frederick in 1763 his letters were almost daily to Mlle, de Lespinasse, 
seldom to Madame. After his return to Paris he fell into the habit of visiting Julie 
in her apartment before they came down to the salon; and sometimes Turgot or 
Chastellux or Marmontel accompanied him in these intimate visits. The aging 
hostess felt that she was being betrayed by those whom she had helped and 
loved. Now she looked upon Julie as her enemy, and she revealed her feelings in 
a dozen irritating ways-cold tone, petty demands, occasional reminders of Julie’s 
dependence. Julie grew daily more impatient with this “blind and vaporous old 
woman,” and with the obligation to be always on hand or nearby to attend to the 
Marquise at any hour. Every day increased her unhappiness, for each day had its 
sting. “All pain strikes deep,” she later wrote, “but pleasure is a bird of quick 
passage.” 104 In a final outburst Madame accused her of deceiving her in her own 
home and at her expense. Julie replied that she could no longer live with one 
who so considered her; and on a day early in May, 1764, she left to seek other 
lodgings. The Marquise made the breach irreparable by insisting that d’ Alembert 
should choose between them; d’Alembert left, and never returned. 

For a time the old salon seemed mortally wounded by these amputations. 
Most of the habités continued to come to the Marquise, but several of them—the 
Maréchale de Luxembourg, the Duchesse de Chatillon, the Comtesse de 
Boufflers, Turgot, Chastellux, even Hénault—went to Julie to express their 
sympathy and continued interest. The salon was reduced to old and faithful 
friends, and newcomers who sought distinction and good food. Madame 
described the change in 1768: 


Twelve people were here yesterday, and I admired the different kinds and degrees of futility. We 
were all perfect fools, each in his kind. ... We were singularly wearisome. All twelve departed at 
one o’clock, but none left a regret behind. ... Pont-de-Veyle is my only friend, and he bores me to 
death three quarters of the time.195 


She had never, since her light went out, had any love for life, but now that her 
dearest friends were gone she sank into a hopeless and cynical despair. Like Job, 
she cursed the day of her birth. “Of all my sorrows my blindness and age are the 
least. ... There is only one misfortune, ... and that is to be born.”106 She laughed 
equally at the dreams of romantics and philosophers—not only at Rousseau’s 
Héloise and Savoyard Vicar, but at Voltaire’s long campaign for “truth.” “And 
you, Monsieur de Voltaire, the declared lover of Truth, tell me in good faith, 
have you found it? You combat and destroy errors, but what do you put in their 
place?”!07 She was a skeptic, but she preferred genial doubters like Montaigne 
and Saint-Evre-mond to aggressive rebels like Voltaire and Diderot. 

She thought herself finished with life, but life had not yet quite finished with 
her. Her salon had a fitful resurrection during the ministry of Choiseul, when the 
leading men in the government gathered around the old Marquise, and the 
friendship of the kindly Duchesse de Choiseul brought some brightness to 
darkened days. And in 1765 Horace Walpole began to come to her gatherings, 
and gradually she developed for him an affection that became her last desperate 
hold upon life. We hope to meet her again in that final and amazing avatar. 


3. Mlle, de Lespinasse 


Julie chose as her new home a three-story house at the meeting of the Rue de 
Bellechasse with the Rue St.-Dominique—only a hundred yards from the 
Marquise’s conventual home. She was not reduced to poverty; besides several 
small pensions, she had received pensions of 2,600 livres out of “the King’s 
revenues” (1758 and 1763), apparently at the urging of Choiseul; and now Mme. 
Geoffrin, at d’ Alembert’s suggestion, dowered her with separate annuities of two 
thousand livres and one thousand crowns. The Maréchale de Luxembourg gave 
her a complete suite of furniture. 

Soon after settling in these new quarters Julie came down with a severe case 
of smallpox. “Mlle, de Lespinasse is dangerously ill,” wrote David Hume to 
Mme. de Boufflers, “and I am glad to see that d’Alembert has come out of his 
philosophy at such a moment.”!08 Indeed, the philosopher walked a long 
distance every morning to watch at her bed till late at night, and then walked 
back to his own room at Mme. Rousseau’s. Julie recovered, but was left 
permanently weak and nervous, her complexion coarsened and blotched. We can 
imagine what this meant to a woman thirty-two years old and still unmarried. 

She was cured just in time to care for d’Alembert, who took to his bed in the 
spring of 1765 with a stomach ailment that brought him near death. Marmontel 
was shocked to find him living in a “little room ill-lit, ill-aired, with a very 


narrow bed like a coffin.”!99 Another friend, the financier Wate-let, offered 
d’Alembert the use of a commodious home near the Temple. The philosopher 
now sadly consented to leave the woman who had housed and fed him since his 
childhood. “Oh, wondrous day!” exclaimed Duclos; “d’ Alembert is weaned!” To 
his new quarters Julie commuted daily, repaying his recent care of her with her 
own unstinted devotion. When he was well enough to move she begged him to 
occupy some rooms on the upper floor of her house. He came in the fall of 1765, 
and paid her a moderate rental. He did not forget Mme. Rousseau; he visited her 
frequently, shared some of his income with her, and never ceased apologizing 
for their separation. “Poor foster mother, fonder of me than of your own 
children!” 110 

For a while Paris assumed that Julie was his mistress. Appearances warranted 
the assumption. D’Alembert took his meals with her, wrote letters for her, 
managed her business affairs, invested her savings, collected her income. 
Publicly they were always together; no host dreamed of inviting one without the 
other. Nevertheless it gradually dawned even upon the gossipers that Julie was 
neither mistress nor wife nor lover to d’Alembert, but only a sister and friend. 
She seems never to have realized that his love for her, though he could not put it 
into words, was complete. Mesdames Geoffrin and Necker, both of exemplary 
morals, accepted the relationship as Platonic. The aging salonniére invited both 
of them to both of her gatherings. 

It was a severe test of Mme. Geoffrin’s motherly kindness that she made no 
known protest when Mlle, de Lespinasse developed a salon of her own. Julie and 
d’Alembert had made so many friends that within a few months her drawing 
room was filled almost daily, from five to nine o’clock, with chosen visitors, 
women as well as men, nearly all of fame or rank. D’Alembert led the 
conversation, Julie added all the charms of womanhood, all the warmth of 
hospitality. No dinner or supper was offered, but the salon gained the reputation 
of being the most stimulating in Paris. Here came Turgot and Loménie de 
Brienne, soon to be high in the government; aristocrats like Chastellux and 
Condorcet, prelates like de Boismont and Boisgelin, skeptics like Hume and 
Morellet, authors like Mably, Condillac, Marmontel, and Saint-Lambert. At first 
they came to see and hear d’Alembert; then to enjoy the sympathetic skill with 
which Julie drew out each guest to shine in his or her special excellence. No 
topics were barred here; the most delicate problems of religion, philosophy, or 
politics were discussed; but Julie—trained in this art by Mme. Geoffrin—knew 
how to calm the excited, and return dispute to discussion. The desire not to 
offend the frail hostess was the unwritten law that generated order in this liberty. 
At the close of Louis XV’s reign the salon of Mlle, de Lespinasse, in Sainte- 


Beuve’s judgment, was “the most in vogue, the most eagerly frequented, at an 
epoch that counted so many that were brilliant.” !11 

No other salon offered such a double lure. Julie, though pockmarked and 
fatherless, was becoming the second love of a dozen distinguished men. And 
d’Alembert was at the height of his powers. Grimm reported: 


His conversation offered all that would instruct and divert the mind. He lent himself with as much 
facility as good will to whatever subject would please most generally, bringing to it an almost 
inexhaustible fund of ideas, anecdotes, and curious memories. There was no topic, however dry or 
frivolous in itself, that he had not the secret of making interesting. ... All his humorous sayings had 
a delicate and profound originality. 112 


And hear David Hume, writing to Horace Walpole: 


D’Alembert is a very agreeable companion, and of irreproachable morals. By refusing offers from 
the Czarina and the King of Prussia he has shown himself above personal gain and vain ambition. ... 
He has five pensions: one from the King of Prussia, one from the King of France, one as a member 
of the Academy of Sciences, one as a member of the French Academy, and one from his own 
family. The whole amount is not above six thousand livres a year; on half of this he lives decently; 
the other half he gives to poor people with whom he is connected. In a word I scarce know a man 
who, with some few exceptions, ... is a better model of a virtuous and philosophical character. 113 


Julie was at opposite poles to d’Alembert in everything but facility and 
elegance of speech. But whereas the Encyclopédiste was one of the last heroes of 
the Enlightenment, seeking reason and measure in thought and action, Julie, after 
Rousseau, was the first clear voice of the Romantic movement in France, a 
creature (Marmontel described her) of “the liveliest fancy, the most ardent spirit, 
the most inflammable imagination which has existed since Sappho.”!!4 None of 
the romantics, in flesh or print—no Héloise of Rousseau nor Rousseau himself, 
no Clarissa of Richardson or Manon of Prévost—exceeded her in keenness of 
sensibility, or in the ardor of her inner life. D’ Alembert was objective, or tried to 
be; Julie was subjective to the pitch of a sometimes selfish self-absorption. Yet 
she “suffered with those that she saw suffer.”!15 She went out of her way to 
comfort the sick or aggrieved, and she labored feverishly to get Chastellux and 
Laharpe elected to the Academy. But when she fell in love she forgot everything 
and everybody else—in the first case Mme. du Deffand, in the second and third 
d’Alembert himself. 

In 1766 a young noble, Marqués José de Mora y Gonzaga, son of the Spanish 
ambassador, entered the salon. He was twenty-two, Julie was thirty-four. He had 
been married at twelve to a girl of eleven, who died in 1764. Julie soon felt the 
charm of his youth, possibly of his fortune. Their mutual attraction ripened 
rapidly to a pledge of marriage. Hearing of this, his father ordered him to 


military duty in Spain. Mora went, but soon resigned his commission. In 
January, 1771, he began to spit blood; he went to Valencia, hoping for relief; not 
cured, he rushed up to Paris and Julie. They spent many happy days together, to 
the amusement of her little court and the secret suffering of d’Alembert. In 1772 
the ambassador was recalled to Spain, and insisted on his son coming with him. 
Neither parent would consent to his marrying Julie. Mora broke away from them 
and started north to rejoin her, but he died of tuberculosis at Bordeaux, May 27, 
1774. On that day he wrote to her: “I was on my way to you, and I must die. 
What a horrible doom! ... But you have loved me, and the thought of you still 
gives me happiness. I die for you.” Two rings were removed from his fingers; 
one contained a strand of Julie’s hair; the other was engraved with the words, 
“All things pass, but love endures.” The magnanimous d’Alembert wrote of 
Mora: “I regret on my own account that sensitive, virtuous, and high-minded 
man, ... the most perfect being that I have ever known. ... I shall ever remember 
those priceless moments when a soul so pure, so noble, so strong, and so sweet 
loved to mingle with mine.”1!16 

Julie’s heart was torn by the news of Mora’s death, and all the more because 
she had in the meantime given her love to another man. In September, 1772, she 
met Comte Jacques-Antoine de Guibert, twenty-nine, who had made a notable 
record in the Seven Years’ War. Moreover, his Comprehensive Study of Tactics 
was acclaimed as a masterpiece by generals and intellectuals; Napoleon was to 
carry a copy of it, annotated by his own hand, through all his campaigns; and its 
“Preliminary Discourse,” denouncing all monarchies, formulated, twenty years 
before the Revolution, the basic principles of 1789. We can judge the admiration 
that poured upon Guibert from a topic selected for discussion in a leading salon: 
“Is the mother, the sister, or the mistress of M. de Guibert to be most envied?” !17 
He had, of course, a mistress—Jeanne de Montsauge, the latest and longest of 
his amours. Julie, in a bitter moment, judged him harshly: 


The levity, even hardness, with which he treats women comes from the small consideration in 
which he holds them. ... He thinks them flirtatious, vain, weak, false, and frivolous. Those whom he 
judges most favorably he believes romantic; and though obliged to recognize good qualities in some, 
he does not on that account value them more highly, but holds that they have fewer vices rather than 
more virtues. 118 


However, he was handsome, his manners were perfect, his speech combined 
substance with feeling, and erudition with clarity. “His conversation,” said Mme. 
de Staél, was the “most varied, the most animated, and the richest that ever I 
knew.” 119 


Julie considered herself fortunate in the preference that Guibert showed for 
her gatherings. Fascinated by each other’s fame, they developed what on his side 
became an incidental conquest, and on her side a mortal passion. It was this 
consuming love that gave her letters to Guibert a place in French literature and 
among the most revealing documents of the time; there, even more than in 
Rousseau’s Julie, ou La Nouvelle Héloise (1761), the proto-Romantic movement 
in France finds its living expression. 

Her earliest extant letter to Guibert (May 15, 1773) shows her already in his 
toils. But she was torn with remorse over the violation of her pledge of fidelity to 
Mora. So she wrote to Guibert, who was leaving for Strasbourg: 


Ah, mon Dieu! by what charm, by what fatality, have you come to distract me? Why did I not die 
in September? I could have died then without ... the reproaches that I now make to myself. Alas, I 
feel it, I could still die for him; there is no interest of mine that I would not sacrifice to him. ... Oh, 
he will pardon me! I had suffered so much! My body and soul were so exhausted by the long 
continuance of sorrow. The news I received of him threw me into a frenzy. It was then that I first 
saw you; then that you received my soul, then that you brought pleasure into it. I know not which 
was sweetest—to feel it, or to owe it to you. 120 


Eight days later she took down all her defenses: “If I were young, pretty, and 
very charming, I should not fail to see much art in your conduct to me; but as I 
am nothing of all that, I find a kindness and an honor in it which have won you 
right over my soul forever.”!2! At times she wrote with all the abandon of 
Héloise to Abélard: 


You alone in the universe can possess and occupy my being. My heart, my soul, can henceforth 
be filled by you alone. ... Not once has my door been opened today that my heart did not beat; there 
were moments when I dreaded to hear your name; then again I was brokenhearted not to hear it. So 
many contradictions, so many conflicting emotions, are true, and three words explain them: I love 
you. 122 


The conflict of the two loves increased the nervous agitation that perhaps had 
come from the starvation of her hopes for womanly fulfillment, and from a 
growing tendency to consumption. She wrote to Guibert on June 6, 1773: 


Though your soul is agitated, it is not like mine, which passes ceaselessly from convulsion to 
depression. I take poison [opium] to calm myself. You see that I cannot guide myself; enlighten me, 
strengthen me. I will believe you; you shall be my support.!23 


Guibert returned to Paris in October, severed his relations with Mme. de 
Montsauge, and offered his love to Julie. She accepted gratefully, and yielded to 
him physically—in the antechamber of her box at the opera (February 10, 


1774).124 She claimed later that this, when she was forty-two, was her first lapse 
from what she called “honor” and “virtue,”!25 but she did not reproach herself: 


Do you remember the condition in which you put me, and in which you believed you left me? 
Well, I wish to tell you that, returning quickly to myself, I rose again [italics hers], and I saw myself 
not one hair’s-breadth lower than before. ... And what will astonish you, perhaps, is that of all the 
impulses that have drawn me to you, the last is the only one for which I have no remorse... In that 
abandonment, that last degree of abnegation of myself and of all personal interests, I proved to you 
that there is but one misfortune on earth that seems to me unbearable—to offend you and lose you. 
That fear would make me give my life.126 


For a time she experienced transports of happiness. “I have thought of you 
constantly,” she wrote to him (for they kept their liaison secret, and dwelt apart). 
“T am so engrossed in you that I understand the feeling of the devotee for his 
God.”!27 Guibert inevitably tired of a love that poured itself out so profusely, 
leaving no challenge to his power. Soon he was paying attention to the Comtesse 
de Boufflers, and resuming his affair with Mme. de Montsauge (May, 1774). 
Julie reproached him; he replied coldly. Then, on June 2, she learned that Mora 
had died on his way to her, blessing her name. She sank into a delirium of 
remorse, and tried to poison herself; Guibert prevented her. Now her letters to 
him were mostly about Mora, and how superior the young Spanish nobleman 
had been to every other man she had ever known. Guibert saw her less 
frequently, Montsauge more. Hoping to remain at least one of his mistresses, 
Julie planned marriages for him; he rejected her choices, and on June 1, 1775, he 
married Mlle, de Courcelles, seventeen and rich. Julie wrote him letters of hatred 
and disdain, ending with protestations of undying love.!28 

Through all the fever of her passion she was able to conceal the nature of it 
from d’Alembert, who thought the absence, then death, of Mora was its cause. 
He welcomed Guibert to her salon, developed a sincere friendship for him, and 
personally mailed the sealed letters which she wrote to her lover. But he noted 
that she had lost interest in him, that at times she resented his presence. And 
indeed she wrote to Guibert: “Did it not seem too ungrateful, I would say that M. 
d’Alembert’s departure would give me a sort of pleasure. His presence weighs 
upon my soul. He makes me ill at ease with myself; I feel too unworthy of his 
friendship and his goodness.”!29 When she was dead he wrote to her “manes”: 


For what reason, which I can neither imagine nor suspect, did that feeling, [once] so tender for 
me, ... change suddenly to estrangement and aversion? What had I done to displease you? Why did 
you not complain to me if you had anything to complain of? ... Or, my dear Julie, ... had you done 
me some wrong of which I was ignorant, and which it would have been so sweet to pardon had I 
known of it? ... Twenty times have I been on the point of throwing myself into your arms, and 
asking you to tell me what was my crime; but I feared that those arms would repulse me. .. . 


For nine months I sought the moment to tell you what I suffered and felt, but during those months 
I always found you too feeble to bear the tender reproaches I had to make to you. The only moment 
when I could have shown to you, uncovered, my dejected and discouraged heart was that dreadful 
moment, a few hours before your death, when you asked me, in so heartrending a manner, to forgive 
you. ... But then you had no longer the strength to either speak to me or hear me; ... and thus I lost, 
without recovery, the moment of my life which would have been to me the most precious—that of 
telling you, once more, how dear you were to me, how much I shared your woes, and how deeply I 
desired to end my woes with you. I would give all the moments that remain to me to live, for that 
one instant which I can never have again, that instant when, by showing you all the tenderness of my 
heart, I might perhaps have recovered yours. 139 


The collapse of Julie’s dream helped tuberculosis to kill her. Dr. Bordeu 
(whom we have met in Diderot’s Dream of d’Alembert) was called in, and 
pronounced her condition hopeless. From April, 1776, she never left her bed. 
Guibert came to see her every morning and evening, and d’Alembert left her 
bedside only to sleep. The salon had been discontinued, but Condorcet came, 
and Suard, and the good Mme. Geoffrin, herself dying. On the last days Julie 
would not let Guibert come, for she did not wish to let him see how convulsions 
had disfigured her face; but she sent him frequent notes; and now he too 
protested: “I have always loved you; I have loved you from the first moment that 
we met; you are dearer to me than anything else in the world.”!5! This, and 
d’Alembert’s silent fidelity, and the solicitude of her friends, were her only 
solace in her suffering. She made her will, of which she appointed d’ Alembert 
executor, and she entrusted to him all her papers and effects.* 

Her brother, the Marquis de Vichy, came up from Burgundy, and urged her to 
make her peace with the Church. To the Comte d’Albon he wrote: “I am happy 
to say that I persuaded her to take the sacraments, in spite of, in the face of, the 
entire Encyclopédie.” 132 She sent a last word to Guibert: “My friend, I love you. 
... Farewell.” She thanked d’Alembert for his long devotion, and begged him to 
forgive her ingratitude. She died that night, in the early hours of May 23, 1776. 
She was buried that same day, from the Church of St.-Sulpice, and as she had 
desired in her will—“like the poor.” 


I. “Qui n’a pas vécu dans les années voisine de 1780 n’a pas connu le plaisir de vivre.” So this famous 
remark appears in P. Dupré’s Encyclopédie des citations (Paris, 1959), 1, 635, which quotes, as source, Fr. 
Guizot’s Mémoires pour servir a histoire de mon temps (Paris, 1858-68), 1,6.1 


II. This was the age of such master engravers and etchers as Charles-Nicolas Cochin, Gabriel de Saint- 
Aubin, Jean-Jacques Boissieu, and Charles Eisen—who was the outstanding book illustrator of the 18th 
century. 


III. Her letters to Guibert were preserved by his wife, and were published in 1811. 


CHAPTER V 
Voltaire Patriarch 


1758-78 


I. THE GOOD LORD 


In October, 1758, Voltaire bought an ancient estate at Ferney, in the pays, or 
county, of Gex, which bordered on Switzerland. Soon thereafter he added, by a 
life purchase, the neighboring seigneury of Tournay; now he became legally a 
lord, and in legal matters he signed himself “Comte de Tournay”; he displayed 
his coat of arms over his portal and on his silver plate.! 

He had lived at Les Délices in Geneva since 1755, and had played with 
pleasure and acclaim the role of a millionaire philosopher who entertained 
handsomely. But d’Alembert’s Encyclopédie article on Geneva, revealing the 
private heresies of its clergymen, subjected Voltaire to charges that he had 
betrayed them to his friend. He ceased to be persona grata on Swiss soil, and 
looked about him for another residence. Ferney was in France, but only three 
miles from Geneva; there he could thumb his nose at the Calvinist leaders; and if 
the Catholic leaders in Paris—250 miles away—should renew their campaign for 
his arrest, he could in an hour be across the frontier; meanwhile (1758-70) his 
friend the Duc de Choiseul was heading the French ministry. Perhaps to guard 
against confiscation through a veering of the political wind, he bought Ferney in 
the name of his niece Mme. Denis, merely stipulating with her that she should 
recognize him as master of the estate as long as he lived. Till 1764 Les Délices 
remained his principal home; he took his time remodeling the house at Ferney, 
and finally moved into it in that year. 

The new mansion was of stone, was largely designed by Voltaire, and 
contained fourteen bedrooms; the seigneur had prepared for his court. “It is not a 
palace,” he wrote, “but a commodious country house, with lands adjacent that 
produce much hay, wheat, straw, and oats. I have some oaks as straight as pines, 
which touch the sky.”2 Tournay added an old chateau, a farm, a barn, stables, 
fields, and woods. Altogether his stables sheltered horses, oxen, and fifty cows; 
his barns were spacious enough to store the produce of his lands and yet leave 
room for wine presses, poultry yards, and a sheep fold; four hundred beehives 


kept the plantation humming; and the trees gave wood to warm the Master’s 
bones against the winter winds. He bought and planted young trees, and grew 
many more from seedlings in his hothouses. He extended the gardens and 
grounds around his home till they measured three miles in circuit; they included 
fruit trees, grapevines, and a great variety of flowers. All these structures, plants, 
and fields, and their thirty caretakers, he supervised in person. Now again, as 
when he entered Les Délices, he was so content that he forgot to die. He wrote to 
Mme. du Deffand: “I owe my life and health to the course I have taken. If I dared 
I would believe myself wise, so happy am I.” 

Over the thirty or more servants and guests who lived in the chateau Mme. 
Denis ruled with an uneven hand. She was good-natured, but she had a temper, 
and loved money just a little bit more than she loved anything else. She called 
her uncle stingy; he denied it; in any case he “transferred to her, little by little, 
the greater part of his fortune.”4 He had loved her as a child, then as a woman; 
now he was glad to have her as his maitresse d’hdtel. She acted in the plays that 
he staged, and so well that he compared her to Clairon. This praise went to her 
head; she took to writing dramas herself, and Voltaire was hard put to dissuade 
her from exposing them to public view. She was bored by country life, and 
longed for Paris; it was partly to amuse her that Voltaire invited and tolerated so 
long a succession of guests. She did not care for his secretary Wagniére, but she 
was fond of Pere Adam, the old Jesuit whom Voltaire welcomed to his 
household as a genial foe at chess—and whom he surprised one day at the feet of 
servant Barbara.° Once, perhaps by letting Laharpe depart with one of the 
Master’s manuscripts, Denis so angered Voltaire that he sent her off to Paris— 
with an annuity of twenty thousand francs.® After eighteen months he broke 
down, and begged her to return. 

Ferney became a goal of pilgrimage for those who could afford travel and had 
savored enlightenment. Here came minor rulers like the Duke of Wiirttemberg 
and the Elector Palatine, lords like the Prince de Ligne and the Dues de 
Richelieu and Villars, notables like Charles James Fox, gleaners like Burney and 
Boswell, rakes like Casanova, and a thousand lesser souls. He lied lamely when 
the uninvited came: “Tell them I am very sick,” “Tell them that I am dead”; but 
no one believed. “My God!” he wrote to the Marquis de Villette, “deliver me 
from my friends; I will take care of my enemies myself.”” 

He had hardly settled down at Ferney when Boswell appeared (December 24, 
1764), still warm with his visits to Rousseau. Voltaire sent down word that he 
was still in bed, and could not be disturbed. This was but a slight discouragement 
to the eager Scot; he stayed on doggedly till Voltaire came forth; they conversed 


briefly, then Voltaire retired to his study. On the following day, from an inn in 
Geneva, Boswell wrote to Mme. Denis: 


I must beg your interest, Madam, in obtaining for me a very great favor from M. de Voltaire. I 
intend to have the honor to return to Ferney Wednesday or Thursday. The gates of this sober city 
shut at a most ... absurd hour, so that one is obliged to post away after dinner before the illustrious 
landlord has had time to shine upon his guests. . . . 

Is it possible, Madam, that I may be allowed to lodge one night under the roof of M. de Voltaire? 
I am a hardy and vigorous Scot. You may mount me to the highest and coldest garret. I shall not 
even refuse to sleep upon two chairs in the bedchamber of your maid.® 


Voltaire bade his niece tell the Scot to come; there would be a bed for him. He 
came on December 27, spoke with Voltaire while Voltaire was playing chess, 
was charmed by the Master’s English conversation and curses, and then was 
“very genteelly lodged” in “a handsome room.”9 On the morrow he undertook to 
convert Voltaire to orthodox Christianity; soon Voltaire, almost fainting, had to 
beg a respite. A day later Boswell discussed his landlord’s religion with Pére 
Adam, who told him, “I pray for Monsieur de Voltaire every day.... It is a pity 
that he is not a Christian. He has many Christian virtues. He has the most 
beautiful soul. He is benevolent; he is charitable; but he is very strongly 
prejudiced against the Christian religion.” 1° 

To entertain his guests Voltaire provided food, wisdom, wit, and drama. Near 
his home he built a small theater; Gibbon, seeing it in 1763, described it as “very 
neat and well contrived, situated just by his chapel, which is far inferior to it.” 11 
The philosopher laughed at Rousseau and the Genevan ministers, who 
condemned the stage as the Devil’s rostrum. He trained not only Mme. Denis but 
his servants and guests to take parts in his and other plays; he himself pranced 
across the boards in principal roles; and professional actors were readily 
persuaded to perform for the most famous writer in the world. 

Visitors found his appearance almost as fascinating as his conversation. The 
Prince de Ligne described him as muffled up in a flower-patterned dressing 
gown, an immense wig topped with a bonnet of black velvet, jacket of fine 
cotton reaching to his knees, red breeches, gray stockings, shoes of white 
cloth.12 His eyes were “brilliant and filled with fire,” according to Wagniére; and 
the same devoted secretary reported that his master “often washed his eyes with 
pure, cool water,” and “never used spectacles.”!3 In the later years of his life, 
tired of shaving, he pulled out his beard with pincers. “He had a singular love for 
cleanliness and neatness,” Wagniéere continues, “and was himself scrupulously 
clean.” !4 He made frequent use of cosmetics, perfumes, and pomades; his keen 
sense of smell suffered from any offensive odor.15 He was “unbelievably thin,” 


with just enough flesh to cover his bones. Dr. Burney, after visiting him in 1770, 
wrote: “It is not easy to conceive it possible for life to subsist in a form so nearly 
composed of skin and bone. ... He supposed I was anxious to form an idea of ... 
one walking after death.”!6 He described himself as “ridiculous for not being 
dead.” 17 

He was sick half his life. He had an especially sensitive epidermis; he 
complained frequently of various itches,!8 perhaps from nervousness or 
excessive cleanliness. He suffered at times from strangury—slow and painful 
urination; in this regard he and Rousseau, so often at odds, were brothers under 
the skin. He drank coffee at every turn: fifty times a day, according to Frederick 
the Great;1!9 three times a day, said Wagniére.29 He laughed at doctors, and noted 
that Louis XV had outlived forty of his physicians; and “who ever heard of a 
centenarian doctor?”2!—but he himself used many medicines. He agreed with 
Moliére’s candidate for the M.D. that the best remedy in any serious illness is 
clister turn donare;?2 he purged himself thrice a week with a cassia solution, or 
with a soapy enema.2° The best medicine, he thought, was preventive, and the 
best preventive was to clean the internal organs and the external integument.24 
Despite his years, ailments, and visitors, he worked with the energy that comes 
to a man who does not carry surplus flesh. Wagniére reckoned that his master 
slept “not more than five or six hours” a day.2° He worked far into the night, and 
sometimes he roused Father Adam from bed to help him hunt a Greek word.26 

He held action to be a good remedy for philosophy and suicide. Still better, 
action outdoors. Voltaire literally cultivated his garden; sometimes he plowed or 
sowed with his own hands.2”?7 Mme. du Deffand detected in his letters the 
pleasure with which he saw his cabbages grow. He hoped that posterity would 
remember him at least for the thousands of trees that he had planted. He 
reclaimed wastelands and drained swamps. He set up a breeding stable, brought 
in ten mares, and welcomed the Marquis de Voyer’s offer of a stallion. “My 
seraglio is ready,” he wrote, “nothing is wanting but the sultan.... So much has 
been written of late years on population that I wish at least to people the land of 
Gex with horses, since I am little able to have the honor of increasing my own 
species.”28 To the physiologist Haller he wrote: “The best thing we can do on 
this earth is to cultivate it; all other experiments in physics are by comparison 
children’s play. Honor to those who sow the earth; woe to the miserable man— 
crowned or helmeted or tonsured—who troubles it!”29 

Not having enough land to give agricultural employment to all the population 
around him, he organized in Ferney and Tournay shops for watchmaking and the 
weaving of stockings—for which his mulberry trees grew silk. He gave 
employment to all who asked for it, until he had eight hundred persons working 


for him. He built a hundred houses for his workers, lent them money at four per 
cent, and helped them find markets for their products. Soon crowned heads were 
buying the watches of Ferney, and titled ladies, seduced by his letters, wore 
stockings some of which he claimed to have woven with his own hand. 
Catherine II bought Ferney watches to the value of 39,000 livres, and offered to 
help him find outlets in Asia. Within three years the watches, clocks, and jewelry 
made in Ferney went in regular shipments to Holland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Morocco, Algeria, Turkey, Russia, China, and America. As a result of the new 
industries Ferney grew from a village of forty peasants to a population of twelve 
hundred during Voltaire’s stay. “Give me a fair chance,” he wrote to Richelieu, 
“and I am the man to build a city.”3° Catholics and Protestants lived in peace on 
the lands of the infidel. 

His relations with his “vassals” were those of a bon seigneur. He treated them 
all with conscience and courtesy. “He talked with his peasants,” said the Prince 
de Ligne, “as if they were ambassadors.”°! He exempted them from the taxes on 
salt and tobacco (1775).52 He fought in vain but persistently to have all the 
peasants of the Pays de Gex freed from serfdom. When the region was 
threatened with famine he imported wheat from Sicily and sold it far below what 
it had cost him.3° While carrying on his war against 1’infame—against 
superstition, obscurantism, and persecution—he spent much of his time in 
practical administration. He excused himself for not leaving Ferney to visit his 
friends: “I have eight hundred people to guide and sustain; ... I cannot absent 
myself without having everything relapse into chaos.”54 His success as an 
administrator astonished all who saw the results. “He showed clear judgment and 
very good sense,” said one of his severest critics.5° Those whom he governed 
learned to love him; on one occasion they threw laurel leaves into his coach as 
he passed.3° The young people were especially fond of him, for he opened his 
chateau to them every Sunday for dancing and refreshments;3’ he urged them on, 
and rejoiced in their joy. “He was very happy,” reported Mme. de Gallatin, “and 
did not perceive that he was eighty-two years old.”5° He perceived it, but was 
content. “Je deviens patriarche,” he wrote—“I am becoming a patriarch.”°9 


II. THE SCEPTER OF THE PEN 


Meanwhile he continued to write, to send forth an incredible quantity, variety, 
and quality of histories, treatises, dramas, stories, poems, articles, pamphlets, 
letters, and critical reviews to an international audience that waited eagerly for 
his every word. In the one year 1768 he wrote L’ Homme aux quarante écus, La 
Princesse de Baby lone (one of his best tales), Epitre a Boileau, Profession de 
foi d’un théiste, Le Pyrrhonisme de I’histoire, two comic-opera librettos, and a 


play. Almost every day he composed some “fugitive verse”—short, light, 
graceful epigrams in rhyme; in this department he has no equal in all literature, 
not even in the composite excellence of the Greek Anthology. 

His writings on religion and philosophy have occupied us elsewhere. We look 
only briefly at the plays that he wrote at Ferney— Tancréde, Nanine, 
L’Ecossaise, Socrate, Saul, Iréne; they are the least alive of his progeny, though 
they were the talk of Paris in his day. Tancréde, presented at the Théatre- 
Francais September 3, 1759, won universal applause, even from Voltaire’s bitter 
enemy Fréron. Mlle. Clairon as Déborah and Lekain as Tancréde reached in this 
drama the peak of their art. The stage had been cleared of spectators, and 
allowed a spacious and striking décor; the medieval and chivalric subject was a 
welcome deviation from classic themes; indeed, the disciple of Boileau here 
wrote a romantic play. Nanine revealed that Voltaire, like Diderot, had been 
influenced by Richardson; Rousseau himself praised it. Socrate contained a 
treasurable line: “It is the triumph of reason to live well with those who have 
none.”40 

Hailed in his time as the equal of Corneille and Racine, Voltaire studied them 
endlessly, and long hesitated as to which of the two he preferred; finally he 
voted for Racine. He boldly placed both above Sophocles and Euripides, and he 
ranked “Molieére, in his best pieces, superior to the pure but cold Terence, and to 
the buffoon Aristophanes.”4! He was aroused when he learned that Marie 
Corneille, grand-niece of the dramatist, was living in poverty near Evreux; he 
offered to adopt her and provide for her education; and when he learned that she 
was pious he assured her that every opportunity would be given to practice her 
religion. She came to him in December, 1760; he adopted her, taught her to write 
good French, corrected her pronunciation, and went to Mass with her. To raise a 
dowry for her he proposed to the French Academy that it should commission 
him to edit the works of Corneille. It agreed. He began at once to reread the 
plays of his predecessor, to supply introductions and notes; and, being a good 
businessman, he advertised the project and solicited subscriptions. Louis XV, 
Czarina Elizaveta, Frederick of Prussia each subscribed for two hundred copies, 
Mme. de Pompadour and Choiseul for fifty, and additional subscriptions came 
from Chesterfield and other foreign notables. The result was that Marie Corneille 
had many suitors. She married twice, and became in 1768 the mother of 
Charlotte Corday. 

Voltaire was the greatest historian, as well as the greatest poet and dramatist, 
of his time. In 1757 the Empress Elizaveta asked him to write a biography of her 
father, Peter the Great. She invited Voltaire to St. Petersburg, and promised him 
a world of honors. He replied that he was too old to undertake such travel, but 


that he would write the history if her minister, Count Shuvalov, would send him 
documents illustrating Peter’s career and the changes produced by the Czar’s 
reforms. He had in his youth seen Peter at Paris (1716); he considered him a 
great man, but still a barbarian; and to avoid going too perilously into his faults 
he decided to write not a biography but a history of Russia in that memorable 
reign—a much more difficult task. He undertook considerable researches, 
labored on the work from 1757 to 1763, and published it in 1759-63 as Histoire 
de la Russie sous Pierre le Grand. It was a creditable performance for its time, 
and remained the best treatment of the subject before the nineteenth century; but 
honest Michelet found it “a bore.”42 The Czarina saw parts of it; she sent 
Voltaire some “big diamonds” on account, but they were stolen en route, and the 
Czarina died before the book was complete. 

On and off, while the Seven Years’ War raged around him, he undertook to 
bring up to date his Histoire générale, or Essai sur les moeurs, by adding (1755- 
63) a Précis du siécle de Louis XV. It was a delicate operation, for he was still 
formally under the ban of the French government; we must forgive him if he 
glided cautiously over the faults of the reigning King; even so it was an excellent 
narrative, simple and clear; in telling the story of Prince Charles Edward Stuart 
(Bonnie Prince Charlie) he almost rivaled his own Charles XII. True to his 
conception of history as being best when recording the advances of the human 
mind, he added a concluding discourse “On the Progress of the Understanding in 
the Age of Louis XV,” and noted what seemed to him to be signs of growth: 


A whole order [the Jesuits] abolished by the secular power, the discipline of other orders 
reformed by this power, the divisions between the [jurisdiction of] magistrates and bishops, plainly 
reveal how much prejudice has been dissipated, how far the knowledge of government is extended, 
and to what degree our minds are enlightened. The seeds of this knowledge were sown in the last 
century; in the present they are everywhere springing, even in the remotest provinces. ... Pure 
science has illuminated the useful arts, and these have already begun to heal the wounds of the state 
caused by two fatal wars. ... The knowledge of nature, and the discrediting of ancient fables once 
honored as history; sound metaphysics freed from the absurdities of the schools: these are products 
of this age, and human reason is greatly improved. 


Having paid his debt to history, Voltaire returned to philosophy, and to his 
campaign against the Catholic Church. He issued in rapid succession those little 
books which we have already examined, as light artillery in the war against 
Pinfame: The Ignorant Philosopher, Important Examination of Milord 
Bolingbroke, L’Ingénu (or The Huron), Histoire de Jenni, and La Raison par 
alphabet. Amid all these labors he carried on the most remarkable 
correspondence ever maintained by one man. 


When Casanova visited him in 1760 Voltaire showed him a collection of 
some fifty thousand letters that he had received to that year; there were to be, 
thereafter, almost as many more. As the recipient paid the postage, Voltaire 
sometimes spent a hundred livres for the mail that he received in one day. A 
thousand admirers, a thousand enemies, a hundred young authors, a hundred 
amateur philosophers, sent him gifts, bouquets, insults, curses, queries, and 
manuscripts. It was not unusual for an anxious inquirer to beg him to say, by 
return post, whether there was a God, or whether man had an immortal soul. 
Finally he inserted a warning in the Mercure de France: “Several persons having 
complained of not receiving acknowledgment of packages sent to Ferney, 
Tourney, or Les Délices, notice is given that, on account of the immense number 
of those packages, it has become necessary to decline receiving all that do not 
come from persons with whom the proprietor had the honor to be acquainted.”’43 

In the definitive edition by Theodore Besterman Voltaire’s correspondence 
fills ninety-eight volumes. Brunetiére thought it “the most living portion of his 
entire work.”44 And in truth there is not a dull page in the whole immensity, for 
in these letters we can still hear the most brilliant conversationalist of his time 
talk with all the intimacy of a friend. Never before or since has a writer caught 
on his running pen—currente calamo—so much courtesy, vivacity, charm, and 
grace. It is a feast not only of wit and eloquence but of warm friendship, humane 
feeling, and incisive thought. Beside them the letters of Mme. de Sévigné, 
delightful though they are, seem to flutter casually over the surface of trivial and 
transitory things. Doubtless there was something of convention in the flourishes 
of Voltaire’s epistolary style, but he seems to mean it when he writes to 
d’Alembert: “I embrace you with all my strength, and I regret that it must be at 
so great a distance.” (To which d’Alembert replied: “Farewell, my dear and 
illustrious friend; I embrace you tenderly, and am more than ever tuus in 
animo”— yours in spirit.)4° And hear Voltaire to Mme. du Deffand: “Adieu, 
madame.... Of all the truths that I seek, that which seems to be surest is that you 
have a soul which is congenial to me, and to which I shall be tenderly attached 
during the little time that remains to me.”46 

His letters to his acquaintances in Paris were prized by the recipients, and 
were passed from hand to hand as nuggets of news and gems of style. For it was 
in his letters that Voltaire’s style reached its fullest brilliance. It was not at its 
best in his histories, where a smooth and flowing narrative is more desirable than 
eloquence or wit; it ran to pompous declamation in his plays; but in his letters he 
could let the diamond point of his pen flash into epigram, or illuminate a topic 
with incomparable precision and brevity. He added the learning of Bayle to the 
elegance of Fontenelle, and took a touch of irony from the Lettres provinciales 


of Pascal. He contradicted himself in his seventy years of writing, but he was 
never obscure; we can hardly believe that he was a philosopher, he is so clear. 
He goes directly to the point, to the vital spot of an idea. He is sparing of 
adjectives and similes, lest he complicate the thought, and almost every other 
sentence is a flash of light. Sometimes there are too many flashes, too many 
strokes of wit; now and then the reader tires of the sparkle, and loses some darts 
of Voltaire’s agile mind. He realized that this excess of brilliance was a fault, 
like gems on a robe. “The French language,” he modestly confessed, “was 
carried to the highest point of perfection in the age of Louis XIV.”47 

Half the notables of the time were among his correspondents—not only all 
the philosophes, and all the major authors of France and England, but cardinals, 
popes, kings, and queens. Christian VII apologized to him for not installing all 
Voltairean reforms at once in Denmark; Stanislas Poniatowski of Poland 
mourned that he had been precipitated into royalty just as he was on the way to 
Ferney; Gustavus III of Sweden thanked Voltaire for occasionally casting a 
glance at the cold North, and prayed that “God may prolong your days, so 
precious to humanity.’48 Frederick the Great scolded him for cruelty to 
Maupertuis, and for insolence to kings;49 but a month later he wrote: “Health 
and prosperity to the most malign and most seductive man of genius who has 
ever been or ever will be in this world”;5° and on May 12, 1760, he added: 


For my part I shall go there [Hades] and tell Virgil that a Frenchman has surpassed him in his own 
art. I shall say as much to Sophocles and Euripides; I shall speak to Thucydides of your histories, to 
Quintus Curtius of your Charles XII; and perhaps I shall be stoned by these jealous dead because a 
single man has united all their different merits in himself.5! 


On September 19, 1774, Frederick continued his lauds: “After your death there 
will be no one to replace you; it will be the end of good letters in France.”52 (A 
mistake, of course; there is never an end of good literature in France.) And 
finally, on July 24, 1775, Frederick lowered his scepter before Voltaire’s pen: 
“For my part, I am consoled by having lived in the age of Voltaire; that suffices 
me,”53 

Catherine the Great wrote to Voltaire as one crowned head to another— 
indeed, as a pupil to a teacher. She had read him with delight for sixteen years 
before cleaving her way to the throne of Russia; then, in October, 1763, she 
began their correspondence by replying in the first person to a letter in verse 
which he had sent to a member of her diplomatic corps.°4 Voltaire called her the 
Semiramis of the North, glided gracefully over her crimes, and became her 
apologist to France. She begged to be spared his compliments, he extended 
them. She prized his partisanship, for she knew that it was largely through him— 


and then through Grimm and Diderot—that she obtained a “good press” in 
France. French philosophy became a tool of Russian diplomacy. Voltaire 
recommended Assyrian-style scythe-armed chariots to Catherine for use against 
the Turks; she had to explain that the unco-operative Turks would not attack in 
sufficiently close formation to be conveniently mowed down.°° He forgot his 
hatred of war in his enthusiasm for the possibility that Catherine’s armies would 
liberate Greece from the Turks; he called upon “Francais, Bretons, Italiens” to 
support this new crusade; and he mourned when Semiramis stopped short of his 
goal. Byron took up his cause. 

Many Frenchmen berated Voltaire for his flirtations with royalty; they felt 
that he lowered himself in fluttering about thrones and mouthing compliments. 
And doubtless this fluttering sometimes went to his head. But he too was playing 
a diplomatic game. He had never pretended to republican sentiments; he 
repeatedly argued that more progress could be made through “enlightened” kings 
than by enthroning the unstable, unlettered, superstitious masses. He was 
walring not against the state but against the Catholic Church, and in that battle 
the support of rulers was a precious aid. We have seen how precious that support 
was in his triumphant campaigns for the Calas and the Sirvens. It was of much 
moment to him that in his fight for religious toleration he had both Frederick and 
Catherine on his side. Nor did he give up hope of winning Louis XV. He had 
won Mme. de Pompadour and Choiseul; he wooed Mme. du Barry. He had no 
scruples in his strategy; and indeed, before the end of the reign, he had the 
support of half the government of France. The battle for religious toleration was 
won. 


III. VOLTAIRE POLITICUS 


What, in politics and economics, did he hope to accomplish? He set his sights 
both high and low: his great aim was to free men from theological myths and 
priestly power—a task difficult enough; for the rest he asked for some reforms, 
but no utopia. He smiled at “those legislators who govern the universe, ... and 
from their garrets give orders to kings.”°° Like nearly all the philosophes, he was 
opposed to revolution; he would have been shocked by it—perhaps guillotined.! 
Besides, he was scandalously rich, and doubtless his wealth colored his views. 

In 1758 he proposed to invest 500,000 francs ($625,000?) in Lorraine.5® On 
March 17, 1759, he wrote to Frederick: “I derive sixty thousand livres 
[$75,000?] of my [annual] income from France.... I admit that I am very rich.” 
His fortune had been made through “tips” from financier friends like the brothers 
Paris; through winning lotteries in France and Lorraine; through sharing in his 
father’s estate; through buying government bonds; through taking shares in 


commercial ventures; and through lending money to individuals. He was content 
with a six per cent return, which was moderate considering the risks and losses. 
He lost a thousand écus ($3,750?) in the bankruptcy of the Gilliart firm in Cadiz 
(1767).59 In 1768, referring to the eighty thousand francs ($100,000?) that 
Voltaire had lent to the Duc de Richelieu, Gibbon noted: “The Duke is ruined, 
the security worth nothing, and the money vanished”;® at Voltaire’s death a 
fourth of the loan had been repaid. Pensions brought Voltaire four thousand 
francs per year. Altogether, in 1777, his income came to 206,000 francs 
($257,500?).61 He graced this wealth with commensurate generosity, but he felt 
called upon to defend it as not necessarily unbecoming a philosopher. 


I saw so many men of letters poor and despised that 1 made up my mind that I would not increase 
their number. In France a man must be anvil or hammer; I was bor anvil. A slender patrimony 
becomes smaller every day, because in the long run everything increases in price, and government 
often taxes both income and money. ... You must be economical in your youth, and you find 
yourself in your old age in possession of a capital that surprises you; and that is the time when 
fortune is most necessary to us.2 


As far back as 1736, in his poem Le Mondain, he had confessed: “I love 
luxury, and even a soft life, all the pleasures, all the arts.” He held that the 
demand of the rich for luxuries brought their money into circulation among 
artisans; and he suspected that without wealth there would have been no great 
art.63 When Voltaire published Meslier’s atheistic-communistic Testament he 
omitted the section against property. He believed that no economic system could 
succeed without the stimulus of ownership. “The spirit of property doubles a 
man’s strength.”6+ He hoped to see every man a property owner; and while 
Rousseau sanctioned serfdom in Poland, Voltaire wrote: “Poland would be thrice 
as populous and wealthy if the peasants were not slaves.”6° However, he was not 
in favor of peasants’ becoming rich; who, then, would be strong soldiers for the 
State?66 

He did not share Rousseau’s enthusiasm for equality; he knew that all men 
are created unfree and unequal. He rejected Helvétius’ notion that if equal 
education and opportunity were given to all, all would soon be equal in 
education and ability. “What folly to imagine that every man could be a 
Newton!”67 At all times there will be strong and weak, clever and simple, and 
therefore rich and poor. 


It is impossible in our melancholy world to prevent men who live in a society from being divided 
into two classes—one of the rich who command, the other of the poor who obey. ... Every man has 
a right to entertain a private opinion of his own equality to other men, but it does not follow that a 
cardinal’s cook should take it upon him to order his master to prepare his dinner. The cook, 


however, may say: “I am a man as well as my master; I was born like him in tears, and shall die like 
him in agony. ... We both perform the same animal functions. If the Turks get possession of Rome 
and I then become a cardinal and my master a cook, | will take him into my service.” This language 
is perfectly reasonable and just, but, while waiting for the Grand Turk to take Rome, the cook is 
bound to do his duty, or all human society is subverted.®8 


As the son of a notary, and only lately become a seigneur, he had mingled 
views about aristocracy, apparently preferring the English type.69 He accepted 
monarchy as the natural form of government. “Why is almost the whole earth 
governed by monarchs? ... The honest answer is: Because men are rarely worthy 
of governing themselves.”7° He laughed at the divine right of kings, and traced 
them and the state to conquest. “A tribe, for its pillaging expeditions, chooses a 
chief; it accustoms itself to obey him, he accustoms himself to command; I 
believe this is the origin of monarchy.”7! Is it natural? Look at a farmyard. 


A farmyard exhibits the most perfect representation of a monarchy. There is no king comparable 
to a cock. If he marches haughtily and fiercely in the midst of his flock it is not out of vanity. If the 
enemy is advancing he does not content himself with issuing an order to his subjects to go out and 
get killed for him ... ; he goes in person, ranges his troops behind him, and fights to the last gasp. If 
he conquers, it is himself who sings the Te Deum. ... If it be true that bees are governed by a queen 
to whom all her subjects make love, that is a more perfect government still.72 


Living in Berlin and then in Geneva, he could study monarchy and 
“democracy” in their living operation. Like the other philosophes, he was 
prejudiced by the fact that several monarchs—Frederick II, Peter III, Catherine 
II—and some ministers—Choiseul, Aranda, Tanucci, Pombal—had listened to 
appeals for reforms, or had given pensions to philosophers. In an age when the 
Russian peasant was so primitive, when the masses everywhere were largely 
illiterate and too tired to think, it seemed absurd to propose popular rule. 
Actually the “democracies” in Switzerland and Holland were oligarchies. It was 
the populace that loved the old myths and ceremonies of religion, and stood as a 
massive army in the path of intellectual freedom and development. Only one 
force was strong enough to resist the Catholic Church in France, as it had 
successfully resisted the Protestant churches in England, Holland, and Germany; 
and that was the state. Only through the existing monarchical governments in 
France, Germany, and Russia could the philosophes hope to win their struggle 
against superstition, bigotry, persecution, and an infantile theology. They could 
not expect support from the parlements, for these rivaled the Church and 
exceeded the King in obscurantism, censorship, and intolerance. On the other 
hand, consider what Henry the Navigator had done for Portugal, what Henry IV 
had done for France, or Peter the Great for Russia, or Frederick the Great for 


Prussia. “Almost nothing great has ever been done in the world except by the 
genius and firmness of a single man combating the prejudices of the 
multitude.”73 So the philosophes prayed for enlightened kings. “Virtue on the 
throne,” Voltaire wrote in Mérope, “is the fairest work of heaven.”74, !! 

Voltaire’s politics stemmed partly from a suspicion that many people would 
be incapable of digesting education even if it were offered them. He referred to 
“the thinking portion of the human race—i.e., the hundred-thousandth part.”76 
He feared the mental immaturity and emotional excitability of the people at 
large. “Quand le populace se méle de raisonner, tout est perdu” (When the 
populace takes to reasoning, all is lost).7”7 And so, until his mellower years, he 
had little sympathy with democracy. When Casanova asked him, “Would you 
see the people possessed of sovereignty?” he answered, “God forbid!”78 And to 
Frederick: “When I begged you to be the restorer of the fine arts of Greece, my 
request did not go so far as to beg you to re-establish the Athenian democracy. I 
do not like government by the rabble.””9 He agreed with Rousseau that 
“democracy seems to agree only with small countries,” but he added further 
limitations: “only with those happily situated, ... whose liberty is assured by 
their situation, and whom it is to the interest of their neighbors to preserve.”’®° 
He admired the Dutch and Swiss republics, but there too he had some doubts. 


If you remember that the Dutch ate on a grill the heart of the two brothers De Witt; if you ... 
recall that the republican John Calvin, ... after having written that we should persecute no man, even 
such as deny the Trinity, had a Spaniard, who thought otherwise than he about the Trinity, burned 
alive by green [slow-burning] fagots; then, in truth, you will conclude that there is no more virtue in 
republics than in monarchies.8! 


After all these antidemocratic pronouncements we find him actively 
supporting the Genevan middle class against the patricians (1763), and the 
unfranchised natifs of Geneva against both the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie 
(1766); let us defer this story to its locale. 

Indeed, Voltaire seemed to become more radical as he aged. In 1768 he sent 
forth his L’Homme aux quarante écus—The Man with Forty Crowns. It went 
through ten printings in its first year, but was burned by the Parlement of Paris, 
which sent the printer to the galleys. This severity was due not to the ridicule 
which the story lavished upon the physiocrats, but to its vivid picture of peasants 
reduced to destitution by taxation, and of monks living in idleness and luxury on 
properties tilled by serfs. In another pamphlet in 1768, called L’A, B, C (which 
Voltaire was at great pains to disavow), he made “Monsieur B” say: 


I could adjust quite easily to a democratic government. ... All those who have possessions in the 
same territory have the same right to maintain order in that territory. I like to see free men make the 


laws under which they live.... It pleases me that my mason, my carpenter, my blacksmith, who have 
helped me to build my lodging, my neighbor the farmer, my friend the manufacturer, will raise 
themselves above their trade, and know the public interest better than the most insolent Turkish 
official. In a democracy no laborer, no artisan, need fear either molestation or contempt. ... To be 
free, to have only equals, is the true, the natural life of man; all other ways of life are unworthy 
artifices, bad comedies in which one man plays the part of master, the other that of slave, one that of 
parasite, the other that of procurer.®2 


In or soon after 1769 (aged seventy-five), in a new edition of the Dictionnaire 
philosophique, Voltaire gave a bitter description of governmental tyrannies and 
abuses in France,®3 and praised England by comparison: 


The English constitution has in fact arrived at that point of excellence whereby all men are 
restored to those natural rights of which, in nearly all monarchies, they are deprived. These rights 
are: entire liberty of person and property; freedom of the press; the right of being tried in all criminal 
cases by a jury of independent men; the right of being tried only according to the strict letter of the 
law; and the right of every man to profess, unmolested, what religion he chooses while he renounces 
offices which only the members of the Established Church may hold. These are ... invaluable 
privileges. ... To be secure, on lying down, that you will rise in possession of the same property 
with which you retired to rest; that you will not be torn from the arms of your wife and your children 
in the dead of night, to be thrown into a dungeon or be buried in exile in a desert; that ... you will 
have the power to publish all your thoughts; ... these privileges belong to every one who sets foot 
on English soil. ... We cannot but believe that states not established upon such principles will 
experience revolutions.84 


Like so many observers, he foresaw revolution in France. On April 2, 1764, 
he wrote to the Marquis de Chauvelin: 


Everywhere I see the seeds of an inevitable revolution, which, however, I shall not have the 
pleasure to witness. The French come late to everything, but finally they do come. Enlightenment 
has been so widely spread that it will burst out at the first opportunity; and then there will be quite a 
pretty explosion. The young are fortunate; they will see great things. 


And yet, when he recalled that he was living in France by sufferance of a King 
whom he had offended by taking up residence in Potsdam; when he saw 
Pompadour and Choiseul and Malesherbes and Turgot turning the French 
government toward religious toleration and political reform—and perhaps 
because he longed for permission to return to Paris—he took, generally, a more 
patriotic tone, and deprecated violent revolution: 


When the poor strongly feel their poverty, wars follow such as those of the popular party against 
the Senate at Rome, and those of the peasantry in Germany, England, and France. All these wars 
ended sooner or later in the subjection of the people, because the great have money, and money ina 
state commands everything.85 


So, instead of an upheaval from below, where ability to destroy would not be 
followed by ability to rebuild, and the simple many would soon again be subject 
to a clever few, Voltaire preferred to work for a nonviolent revolution through 
enlightenment passing from thinkers to rulers, ministers and magistrates, to 
merchants and manufacturers, to artisans and peasants. “Reason must first be 
established in the minds of leaders; then gradually it descends and at length rules 
the people, who are unaware of its existence, but who, perceiving the moderation 
of their superiors, learn to imitate them.”8° In the long run, he thought, the only 
real liberation is education, the only real freedom is intelligence. “Plus les 
hommes sont éclairés, plus ils seront libres” (The more enlightened men are, the 
more they will be free) .8”7 The only real revolutions are those that change the 
mind and heart, and the only real revolutionists are the sage and the saint. 


IV. THE REFORMER 


Instead of agitating for a radical political revolution, Voltaire labored for 
moderate, piecemeal reform within the existing structure of French society; and 
within this self-denying circle he achieved more than any other man of his time. 

His most basic appeal was for a thorough revision of French law, which had 
not been revised since 1670. In 1765 he read, in Italian, the epochal Trattato dei 
delitti e delle pene of the Milanese jurist Beccaria, who in turn had been inspired 
by the philosophes. In 1766 Voltaire issued a Commentaire sur le livre des deélits 
et des peines, frankly acknowledging Beccaria’s lead; and he continued to attack 
the injustices and barbarities of French law till 1777, when, aged eighty-two, he 
published Prix de la justice et de l’humaniteé. 

He demanded, to begin with, the subordination of ecclesiastical to civil law; a 
check on the power of the clergy to require degrading penances or to enforce 
idleness on so many holydays; he asked for a mitigation of the penalties for 
sacrilege, and a repeal of the law insulting the body, and confiscating the 
property, of suicides. He insisted on distinguishing sin from crime, and ending 
the notion that the punishment of crime should pretend to avenge an insulted 
God. 


No ecclesiastical law should be of any force until it has received the express sanction of the 
government. ... Everything relating to marriages depends solely upon the magistrates, and priests 
should be confined to the august function of blessing the union. ... Lending money at interest is 
purely an object of civil law. ... All ecclesiastics, in all cases whatsoever, should be under the 
perfect control of the government, because they are subjects of the state. ... No priest should possess 
authority to deprive a citizen of even the smallest of privileges under pretense that that citizen is a 
sinner. ... The magistrates, cultivators, and priests should alike contribute to the expenses of the 
state.88 


He compared the law of France to the city of Paris—a product of piecemeal 
building, of chance and circumstance, a chaos of contradictions; a traveler in 
France, said Voltaire, changed his laws almost as often as he changed his post 
horses.89 All the laws of the various provinces should be unified and brought 
into general harmony. Every law should be clear, precise, and as far as possible 
immune to legalistic chicanery. All citizens should be equal in the eyes of the 
law. Capital punishment should be abolished as barbarous and wasteful. It is 
surely barbarous to punish forgery, theft, smuggling, or arson with death. If theft 
is punishable with death, the thief will have no reason for avoiding murder; so in 
Italy many highway robberies are accompanied by assassination. “If you hang on 
the public gallows [as happened at Lyons in 1772] the servant girl who stole a 
dozen napkins from her mistress, she will be unable to add a dozen children to 
the number of your citizens. ... There is no proportion between a dozen napkins 
and a human life.”9° To confiscate the property of a man condemned to death is 
plain robbery of the innocent by the state. If Voltaire sometimes argued from a 
merely utilitarian standpoint, it was because he knew that such arguments would 
outweigh, with most lawmakers, any humanitarian appeal. 

But on the subject of judicial torture his humanitarian spirit spoke out 
forcefully. Judges were allowed by French law to apply torture to elicit 
confessions before a trial, if suspicious clues suggested guilt. Voltaire sought to 
shame France by referring to Catherine II’s edict abolishing torture in 
supposedly barbarous Russia. “The French, who are considered—I know not 
why—to be a very humane people, are astonished that the English, who have 
had the inhumanity to take all Canada from us, have renounced the pleasure of 
using torture.”9! 

Some judges, he charged, were bullies who acted like prosecutors instead of 
judges, apparently on the assumption that the accused was guilty until proved 
innocent. He protested against keeping the accused in foul jails, sometimes in 
chains and for months, before bringing him to trial. He noted that a person 
accused of a major crime was forbidden to communicate with anyone, even with 
a lawyer. He related again and again the treatment of the Calas and the Sirvens 
as illustrating the hasty condemnation of innocent persons. He argued that the 
evidence of only two persons, even if eyewitnesses, should no longer be held 
sufficient to convict a man of murder; he adduced cases of false witness, and 
urged that capital punishment be abolished if only to prevent the execution of 
one innocent in a thousand instances. Death sentences could in France be passed 
by a majority of two among the judges; Jean Calas had been sent to death by a 
vote of eight to five. Voltaire demanded that a death sentence require an 
overwhelming majority, preferably unanimity. “What an absurd horror, to play 


with the life and death of a citizen in a game of six to four, or five to three, or 
four to two, or three to one!”92 

By and large the reforms suggested by Voltaire were a compromise between 
his middle-class heritage, his hatred of the Church, his experience and 
investments as a businessman and a landholder, and his sincere sentiments as a 
humanitarian. His demands were moderate, but they were in many cases 
effective. He campaigned for freedom of the press, and it was immensely 
extended—if only by governmental winking—before he died. He asked for an 
end to religious persecution, and in 1787 it was practically ended in France. He 
proposed that Protestants be permitted to build churches and transmit or inherit 
property, and enjoy the full protection of the laws; this was done before the 
Revolution. He asked that marriages between persons of different religions be 
legalized; they were. He denounced the sale of offices, the taxes on necessaries, 
the restrictions on internal trade, the survival of serfdom and mortmain; he 
advised the state to recapture from the Church the administration of wills and the 
education of youth; and in all these matters his voice had influence on events. He 
led the campaign to exclude spectators from the stage of the Théatre-Frangais; it 
was done in 1759. He recommended that taxes fall upon all classes, and in 
proportion to their wealth; this had to wait for the Revolution. He wanted a 
revision of French law; it was done in the Code Napoléon (1807); the most 
permanent achievement of the warrior-statesman, who determined the legal 
structure of France till our own time, was made possible by jurists and 
philosophers. 


V. VOLTATRE HIMSELF 


How shall we sum him up, this most amazing man of the eighteenth century? 
We need no longer speak of his mind—it has revealed itself in a hundred pages 
of these volumes. No one has ever challenged him in quickness and clarity of 
thought, in sharpness and abundance of wit. He defined wit with fond care: 


What is called wit is sometimes a startling comparison, sometimes a delicate allusion; or it may 
be a play upon words—you use a word in one sense, knowing that your interlocutor will [at first] 
understand it in another. Or it is a sly way of bringing into juxtaposition ideas not usually considered 
in association.... It is the art of finding a link between two dissimilars, or a difference between two 
similars. It is the art of saying half of what you mean and leaving the rest to the imagination. And I 
would tell you much more about it if I had more of it myself.95 


No one had more, and perhaps, as we have said, he had too much. His sense of 
humor sometimes passed out of control; too often it was coarse, and occasionally 
it verged on buffoonery. 


The quickness of his perceptions, correlations, and comparisons left him no 
pause for consistency, and the swift succession of his ideas did not always allow 
him to penetrate a subject to its humanly attainable depths. Perhaps he disposed 
too readily of the masses as “canaille”; we could not expect him to foresee the 
time when universal education would be necessary to a_ technologically 
progressive economy. He had no patience with the geological theories of Buffon, 
or the biological speculations of Diderot. He recognized his limits, and had his 
moments of modesty. “You think that I express myself clearly enough,” he told a 
friend; “I am like the little brooks—they are transparent because they are not 
deep.”94 He wrote to Daquin in 1766: 


Since I was twelve years old I divined the enormous quantity of things for which I have no talent. 
I know that my organs are not arranged to go very far in mathematics. I have shown that I have no 
inclination for music. Rely upon the esteem of an old philosopher who has the folly ... to think 
himself a very good farmer, but has not that of thinking that he has all the talents.95 


It would be unfair to ask of a man who dealt with so many matters that he 
should have exhausted all available data on every topic before tossing it on the 
point of his pen. He was not all scholar; he was a warrior, a man of letters who 
made letters a form of action, a weapon of transformation. Yet we can see from 
his library of 6,210 volumes, and their marginal comments, that he studied 
eagerly and painstakingly an astonishing variety of subjects, and that in politics, 
history, philosophy, theology, and Biblical criticism he was a very learned man. 
The range of his curiosity and his interests was immense; so were the wealth of 
his ideas and the retentiveness of his memory. He took no tradition for granted, 
but examined everything for himself. He had a proper skepticism which did not 
hesitate to oppose common sense to the absurdities of science as well as the 
legends of the popular faith. An unprejudiced scholar called him “a thinker who 
amassed more accurate information about the world in all its aspects than any 
man since Aristotle.”9° Never elsewhere has one mind transposed into literature 
and action so extensive a mass of materials from such a diversity of fields. 

We have to picture him as the strangest amalgam of emotional instability with 
mental vision and power. His nerves kept him always on the jump. He could not 
sit still except when absorbed in literary composition. When the lady with only 
one buttock asked, “Which is worse—to be ravished a hundred times by Negro 
pirates, to have one’s rump gashed, ... to be cut to pieces, to row in the galleys, 

. or to sit still and do nothing?,” Candide answered thoughtfully, “That is a 
great question.”97 Voltaire had days of happiness, but he seldom knew peace of 
mind or body. He had to be busy, active, buying, selling, planting, writing, 


acting, reciting. He feared boredom worse than death, and in a bored moment he 
maligned life as “either ennui or whipped cream.”98 

We could draw an ugly picture of him if we described his appearance without 
noting his eyes, or listed his faults and follies without his virtues and his charm. 
He was a bourgeois gentilhomme who felt that he had as much right to a title as 
his dilatory debtors. He rivaled the lordliest seigneur in grace of manners and 
speech, but he was capable of haggling over small sums, and bombarded 
Président de Brosses with vituperative missiles over fourteen cords of wood— 
which he insisted on accepting as a gift and not a sale. He loved money as the 
root of his security. Mme. Denis accused him of parsimony in no measured 
terms: “The love of money torments you. ... You are, in heart, the lowest of 
men. I shall hide as well as I pan the vices of your heart”;99 but when she wrote 
this (1754) she was living extravagantly in Paris on funds that were a serious 
drain on his purse; and for the rest of her years with him she lived in state at 
Ferney. 

Before and after becoming a millionaire he cultivated the socially or 
politically powerful with a flattery that sometimes came close to sycophancy. In 
an Epitre au Cardinal Dubois he called that vessel of vices a greater man than 
Cardinal Richelieu.!°9 When he was seeking admission to the French Academy 
and needed ecclesiastical support, he assured the influential Pére de La Tour that 
he wished to live and die in the Holy Catholic Church.1°! His printed lies would 
make a book; many were not printed, some were unprintable. He held this 
procedure justifiable in war; he felt that the Seven Years’ War was merely the 
sport of kings compared with his thirty years’ war against the Church; and a 
government that could jail a man for telling the truth could not justly complain if 
he lied. On September 19, 1764, at the top of his war, he wrote to d’ Alembert: 
“As soon as the slightest danger comes up, kindly notify me, so that I may 
disown my writings in the public press with my habitual candor and innocence.” 
He denied almost all his works except the Henriade and the poem on the battle 
of Fontenoy. “One must show the truth to posterity with boldness, and to his 
contemporaries with circumspection. It is very hard to reconcile these two 
duties.” 102 

It goes without saying that he was vain: vanity is the spur of development, 
and the secret of authorship. Usually Voltaire kept his vanity under control; he 
frequently revised his writings according to suggestions and criticism offered in 
good spirit. He was generous in praise of authors who did not compete with him 
—Marmontel, Laharpe, Beaumarchais. But he could be childishly jealous of 
competitors, as in his slyly critical Eloge de Crébillon [pére]; Diderot thought 
he had “a grudge against every pedestal.”193 His jealousy led him to scurrilous 
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abuse of Rousseau: he called him “the clockmaker’s boy,” “a Judas who 
betrayed philosophy,” “a mad dog who bites everybody,” “a madman born of a 
chance mating of Diogenes’ dog with that of Erasistratus.”194 He thought the 
first half of Julie, ou La Nouvelle Héloise had been composed in a brothel, and 
the second in a madhouse. He predicted that Emile would be forgotten after a 
month’s time.!05 He felt that Rousseau had turned his back upon that French 
civilization which, with all its sins and crimes, was precious to Voltaire as the 
very wine of history. 

Being nerves and bones with little flesh, Voltaire was even more sensitive 
than Rousseau. And as we must feel our pains more keenly than our pleasures, 
so he took commendation in his stride but was “reduced to despair” by an 
adverse critique.19° He was seldom wise enough to restrain his pen; he answered 
every opponent, however small. Hume described him as one “who never 
forgives [? ], and never thinks an enemy beneath his notice.”!°7 Against 
persistent foes like Desfontaines and Fréron he fought without restraint or truce; 
he used every device of satire, ridicule, and vituperation, even crafty distortion 
of the truth.1°8 His rancor shocked old friends and made new enemies. “I know 
how to hate,” he said, “because I know how to love.”199 “By my stars [I am] a 
bit inclined to malice”;!1° so he successfully moved all his cohorts to defeat de 
Brosses’ candidacy for the Academy (1770). He summed up the matter in a 
mixture of d’Artagnan and Rabelais: 
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As for my puny self, I make war up to the last moment—Jansenists, Molinists, Frérons, 
Pompignans to the right and to the left, and preachers, and Jean-Jacques Rousseau. I receive a 
hundred thrusts and give back two hundred, and I laugh. ... God be praised! I look upon the whole 
world as a farce which sometimes becomes tragic. All is the same at the end of the day, and all is 
still the same at the end of days.111 


In his anti-Semitism he turned upon an entire people the resentment generated 
by his encounters with a few individuals. From the standpoint of those memories 
Voltaire interpreted the history of the Jews, noting their faults meticulously, and 
seldom giving them the benefit of a doubt. He could not forgive the Jews for 
having begotten Christianity. “When I see Christians cursing Jews methinks I 
see children beating their fathers.”!12 He saw in the Old Testament hardly 
anything but a record of murder, lechery, and wholesale assassination. The Book 
of Proverbs seemed to him “a collection of trivial, sordid, incoherent maxims, 
without taste, without selection, and without design”; and the Song of Songs was 
to him “an inept rhapsody.”!13 However, he praised the Jews for their ancient 
disbelief in immortality, for refraining from proselytism, and for relative 


tolerance; the Sadducees denied the existence of angels, but suffered no 
persecution for heresy. 

Did his virtues outweigh his vices? Yes, and even if we do not place in the 
scale his intellectual with his moral qualities. Against his parsimony we must 
place his generosity, against his love of money his cheerful acceptance of losses 
and his readiness to share his gains. Hear Collini, who as his secretary for many 
years must have known his faults: 


Nothing is more baseless than the reproach of avarice made against him. ... Stinginess never had 
a place in his home. I have never known a man whom his domestics could more easily rob. He was a 
miser only of his time. ... He had, with regard to money, the same principles as for time: it was 
necessary, he said, to economize in order to be liberal.114 


His letters reveal some of the many gifts he distributed, usually without 
revealing his name, and not only to friends and acquaintances, but even to 
persons whom he had never seen.!!5 He allowed the booksellers to keep the 
profit from his books. We have seen him helping Mlle. Comeille; we shall see 
him helping Mlle. Varicourt. We have seen him helping Vauvenargues and 
Marmontel; he did the same to Laharpe, who failed as a dramatist before 
developing into the most influential critic in France; Voltaire asked that half of 
his own governmental pension of two thousand francs be given to Laharpe, 
without letting him know who was the donor.!16 “Everyone knows,” wrote 
Marmontel, “with what kindness he received all young men who showed any 
talent for poetry.”1!17 

If Voltaire, conscious of his puny size, had little physical courage (allowing 
himself to be caned by Captain Beauregard in 1722118), he had astonishing 
moral courage (attacking the most powerful institution in history, the Roman 
Catholic Church). If he was bitter in controversy, he was quick to forgive 
opponents who sought reconciliation; “his fury vanished with the first 
appeal.”119 He lavished affection upon all who asked for it, and was loyal to his 
friends. When, after twenty-four years of association, he parted from Wagniere, 
“he cried like a child.”1!29 As to his sexual morality, it was above the level of his 
time with Mme. du Chatelet, below that level with his niece. He was tolerant of 
sexual irregularity, but rose in fine fury against injustice, fanaticism, persecution, 
hypocrisy, and the cruelties of the penal law. He defined morality as “doing 
good to mankind”; for the rest he laughed at prohibitions, and enjoyed wine, 
woman, and song in philosophical moderation. In a little story called “Bababec” 
he disposed of asceticism with characteristic pungency. Omni asks the Brahmin 
if there is any chance of his eventually reaching the nineteenth heaven. 


“Tt depends,” replied the Brahmin, “on what kind of life you lead.” 

“T try to be a good citizen, a good husband, a good father, a good friend. I sometimes lend money 
without interest to the rich; I give to the poor; I preserve peace among my neighbors.” 

“But,” asked the Brahmin, “do you occasionally stick nails into your behind?” 

“Never, reverend father.” 

“T am sorry,” the Brahmin replied; “you will certainly never attain to the nineteenth heaven.” !21 


Voltaire’s crowning and redeeming virtue was his humanity. He stirred the 
conscience of Europe with his campaigns for the Calas and the Sirvens. He 
denounced war as “the great illusion”: “The victorious nation never profits from 
the spoils of the conquered; it pays for everything; it suffers as much when its 
armies are successful as when they are defeated”;!22 whoever wins, humanity 
loses. He pleaded with men of diverse needs and states to remember that they 
were brothers; and that plea was heard with gratitude in the depths of Africa.123 
Nor was he subject to Rousseau’s charge that those who preached love of 
mankind spread their love so widely that they had little left for their neighbor; all 
who knew him remembered his kindness and courtesy to the lowliest persons 
around him. He respected every ego, knowing its sensitivity from knowing his 
own.!24 His hospitality survived the excessive calls upon it. “How moved I 
was,” wrote Mme. de Graffigny, “to find you always as perfectly good as you are 
great, and to see you doing all about you the good that you would have liked to 
do to all humanity.”!25 He could be irascible and break out in a temper, but “you 
could never imagine,” wrote another visitor, “how lovable this man is in his 
heart.” 126 

As the fame of his help to persecuted persons spread through Europe, and 
reports circulated through France of his private charities and beneficence, a new 
image of Voltaire took form in the public mind. He was no longer Antichrist, no 
longer the warrior against a faith beloved by the poor; he was the savior of the 
Calas, the good seigneur of Ferney, the defender of a hundred victims of 
intolerant creeds and unjust laws. Genevan clergymen expressed their wonder 
whether, at the Last Judgment, their faith would balance the works of this 
impious man.!27 Educated men and women forgave his impiety, his quarrels, his 
vanity, even his malice; they saw him grow out of hostility into benevolence; 
and they thought of him now as the venerable patriarch of French letters, the 
glory of France before the literate world. This was the man whom even the 
populace would acclaim when he came to Paris to die. 


I. See Robespierre’s description of the Encyclopedists: “As far as politics were concerned, this party drew 
the line at the Rights of the People. ... Its leaders sometimes held forth against despotism, and were fed by 


despots; sometimes they wrote articles on kings, sometimes dedications in their honor. They penned 
speeches for courtiers, and madrigals for cv rtesans.”57 


II. Michelet has a charming passage on this thése royale: “It is the chimera of the philosophes and the 
economists—of such men as Voltaire and Turgot—to accomplish the revolution—to achieve the happiness 
of mankind—by means of the king. Nothing is more curious than to behold this idol disputed by both 
parties. The philosophes pull him to the right, the priests to the left. Who will carry him off? Women.”75 


CHAPTER VI 
Rousseau Romantic 


1756-62 


I. IN THE HERMITAGE: 1756-57 


Rousseau had moved into Mme. d’Epinay’s cottage on April 9, 1756, along 


with his common-law wife Thérése Levasseur and her mother. For a while he 
was happy, loving the song and chatter of the birds, the rustling and fragrance of 
the trees, the peace of solitary walks in the woods. On his walks he carried 
pencil and notebook to catch ideas in their flight. 

But he was not made for peace. His sensitivity doubled every trouble, and 
invented more. Thérése was a faithful housewife, but she could not be a 
companion for his mind. “The man who thinks,” he wrote in Emile, “should not 
ally himself with a wife who cannot share his thoughts.”! Poor Thérése had 
small use for ideas, and little for written words. She gave him her body and soul; 
she bore with his tantrums, and probably replied in kind; she allowed him to 
skirt the edge of adultery with Mme. d’Houdetot, and was herself, so far as we 
know, humbly faithful except for an episode vouched for only by Boswell. But 
how could this simple woman respond to the range and wild diversity of a mind 
that was to unsettle half the Continent? Hear Rousseau’s own explanation: 


What will the reader think when I tell him ... that from the first moment in which I saw her, until 
that wherein I write, I have never felt the least love for her, that I never desired to possess her, ... 
and that the physical wants which were satisfied with her person were to me solely those of the sex, 
and by no means proceeded from the individual? ... The first of my wants, the greatest, strongest, 
and most insatiable, was wholly in my heart: the want of an intimate [spiritual] connection, as 
intimate as it could possibly be. This singular want was such that the closest corporal union was not 
sufficient; two souls would have been necessary. 


Thérése might have made countercomplaints, for Rousseau had by this time 
ceased to perform his conjugal duties. In 1754 he had stated to a Geneva 
physician: “I have been subject for a long time to the crudest sufferings, owing 
to the incurable disorder of retention of the urine, caused by a congestion in the 
urethra, which blocks the canal to such an extent that even the catheters of the 
famed Dr. Daran cannot be introduced there.”3 He claimed to have ceased all 


sexual intercourse with Thérése after 1755.4 “Until then,” he added, “I had been 
good; from that moment I became virtuous, or at least infatuated with virtue.” 

The presence of his mother-in-law made the triangle painfully acute. He 
maintained her and his wife as well as he could with the income from his 
copying of music and the sale of his writings. However, Mme. Levasseur had 
other daughters, who required marriage portions, and were always in need. 
Grimm, Diderot, and d’Holbach made up, for the two women, an annuity of four 
hundred livres, pledging them to hide this from Rousseau lest his pride be hurt. 
The mother (according to Rousseau?) kept most of the money for herself and her 
other daughters, and contracted debts in Thérése’s name. Thérése paid these 
debts, and long concealed the annuity; finally Rousseau found it out, and flared 
into anger at his friends for so humiliating him. They fed his wrath by urging 
him to move from the Hermitage before the winter set in; the cottage (they 
argued) was not adapted for cold weather; and even if his wife could bear it, 
would the mother survive? Diderot, in his play Le Fils naturel,® had written: 
“The good man lives in society; only the bad man lives alone.” Rousseau took 
this as applying to himself; now began a long quarrel in which reconciliations 
were only armistices. Rousseau felt that Grimm and Diderot, envious of the 
peace he had found in the woods, were trying to lure him back to a corrupt city. 
In a letter to his benefactress, Mme. d’Epinay (then in Paris), he revealed his 
character with candor and insight: 


I want my friends to be my friends and not my masters; to advise me but not to try to rule me; to 
have every claim upon my heart but none upon my liberty. I consider it extraordinary the way 
people interfere, in friendship’s name, in my affairs, without telling me of theirs. ... Their great 
eagerness to do me a thousand services wearies me; there is a touch of patronage about it that 
wearies me; besides, anyone else could do as much... . 

As a recluse, I am more sensitive than other men. Suppose I fall out with one who lives amid the 
throng; he thinks of the matter for a moment, then a hundred and one distractions will make him 
forget it for the rest of the day. But nothing takes my thoughts off it. Sleepless, I think of it all night 
long; walking by myself, I think of it from sunrise to sunset. My heart has not an instant’s respite, 
and a friend’s unkindness will cause me to suffer, in a single day, years of grief. As an invalid I have 
a right to the indulgence due from his fellow men to the little weaknesses and temper of a sick 
man.... 1 am poor, and my poverty (or so it seems to me) entitles me to some consideration. ... 

So do not be surprised if I hate Paris yet more and more. Nothing for me, from Paris, except your 
letters. Never shall I be seen there again. If you care to state your views on this subject, and as 
vigorously as you like, you have a right to do so. They will be taken in good part, and will be— 
useless.” 


She answered him vigorously enough: “Oh, leave these petty complaints to 
the empty-hearted and empty-headed!”8 Meanwhile she made frequent inquiries 
about his health and comfort, shopped for him, and sent him small gifts. 


One day, when it froze to an extreme degree, in opening a packet of several things I had asked her 
to buy for me, I found a little under-petticoat of English flannel, which she told me she had worn, 
and desired I should make of it an under-waistcoat. This more than friendly care appeared to me so 
tender—as if she had stripped herself to clothe me—that in my emotion I repeatedly kissed both the 
note and the petticoat, while shedding tears. Thérése thought me mad.9 


During his first year at the Hermitage he compiled a Dictionnaire de musique, 
and summarized in his own language the twenty-three volumes of the Abbé de 
Saint-Pierre on war and peace, education, and political reform. In the summer of 
1756 he received from the author a copy of Voltaire’s poem on the earthquake 
that had killed fifteen thousand persons, and wounded fifteen thousand more, at 
Lisbon on All Saints’ Day, November 1, 1755. Voltaire, like half the world, 
wondered why a presumably beneficent Providence had chosen for this 
indiscriminate slaughter the capital of a country completely Catholic, and an 
hour—9:40 a.m.—when all pious people were worshiping in church. In a mood 
of utter pessimism Voltaire painted a picture of life and nature as being 
heartlessly neutral between evil and good. A passage in the Confessions gives us 
Rousseau’s reaction to this powerful poem. 


Struck by seeing this poor man, overwhelmed (if I may so speak) with prosperity and honor, 
bitterly exclaiming against the miseries of this life, and finding everything to be wrong, I formed the 
mad project of making him turn his attention to himself, and of proving to him that everything was 
right. Voltaire, while he appeared to believe in God, never really believed in anything but the Devil, 
since his pretended deity is a malicious being who, according to him, has no pleasure but in evil. 
The glaring absurdity of this doctrine is particularly disgusting from a man enjoying the greatest 
prosperity, who, from the bosom of happiness, endeavors, by the frightful and cruel image of all the 
calamities from which he is exempt, to reduce his fellow creatures to despair. I, who had a better 
right than he to calculate and weigh all the evils of human life, impartially examined them, and 
proved to him that of all possible evils there was not one to be attributed to Providence, and which 
had [not] its source rather in the abusive use man made of his faculties than in nature.19 


So, on August 18, 1756, Rousseau sent to Voltaire a twenty-five-page “Lettre 
sur la Providence.” It began with a handsome acknowledgment: 


Your latest poems, monsieur, have come to me in my solitude; and though all my friends know 
the love I have for your writings, I do not know who could have sent me this book unless it be 
yourself. I have found in it both pleasure and instruction, and have recognized the hand of the 
master; ... | am bound to thank you at once for the volume and for your work.!1 


He urged Voltaire not to blame Providence for the misfortunes of mankind. Most 
evils are due to our own folly, sin, or crime. 


Note that Nature did not assemble twenty thousand houses of six or seven stories, and that if the 
inhabitants of that great city had been more evenly dispersed and more lightly lodged, the damage 


would have been much less, perhaps nothing. All would have fled at the first tremor, and we should 
have seen them, on the morrow, twenty leagues away, as gay as if nothing had happened. !2 


Voltaire had written that few persons would want to be reborn to the same 
conditions; Rousseau replied that this is true only of rich people surfeited with 
pleasures, bored with life, and shorn of faith; or of literary men sedentary, 
unhealthy, reflective, and discontent; it is not true of simple people like the 
French middle class or the Swiss villagers. It is only an abuse of life that makes 
life a problem to us.!3 Moreover, the evil of the part may be the good of the 
whole; the death of the individual makes possible the rejuvenated life of the 
species. Providence is universal, not particular: it watches over the whole, but 
leaves specific events to secondary causes and natural laws.!4 Early death, such 
as came to Lisbon’s children, may be a boon; in any case it is unimportant if 
there is a God, since He will recompense all for unmerited suffering.15 And the 
question of God’s existence is beyond solution by reason. We may choose 
between belief and unbelief; and why reject an inspiring and consolatory faith? 
As for himself, “I have suffered too much in this life not to hope for another. All 
the subtleties of metaphysics will not make me doubt for a moment a beneficent 
Providence and the immortality of the soul. I feel this, I believe it, I wish it; ... I 
will defend these beliefs to my last breath.” 16 

The letter ended amiably: Rousseau expressed his agreement with Voltaire on 
religious toleration, and assured him, “I would rather be a Christian after your 
fashion than in the style of the Sorbonne.”!” He begged Voltaire to compose, 
with all the force and charm of his verse, a ‘catechism for the citizen,” which 
would inculcate a code of morals to guide men through the confusion of the age. 
—Voltaire wrote a polite acknowledgment, and invited Rousseau to be his guest 
at Les Délices.18 He made no formal attempt to refute Rousseau’s arguments, 
but replied to them indirectly with Candide (1759). 


II. INLOVE 


The winter of 1756—57 was heavy with events for Rousseau. At some time 
during those months he began to write the most famous novel of the eighteenth 
century: Julie, ou La Nouvelle Héloise. He conceived it first as a study in 
friendship and love: cousins Julie and Claire both love Saint-Preux, but when he 
seduces Julie Claire remains the loyal friend of both. Ashamed to write merely a 
romance, Rousseau proposed to raise the story to philosophy by having Julie 
become religious, and live in exemplary monogamy with Wolmar, a gentleman 
agnostic who has succumbed to Voltaire and Diderot. According to Rousseau’s 
Confessions: 


The storm brought on by the Encyclopédie ... was at this time at its height. Two parties, 
exasperated against each other to the last degree of fury, soon resembled enraged wolves ... rather 
than Christians and philosophers who had a reciprocal wish to enlighten and convince each other 
and lead their brethren to the way of truth. ... Being by nature an enemy to all spirit of party, I had 
freely spoken severe truths to each, but they had not listened. I thought of another expedient, which 
in my simplicity appeared to be admirable: this was to abate their mutual hatred by destroying their 
prejudices, and showing to each party the virtue and merit which in the other deserved public esteem 
and respect. This project ... had the success that was to be expected: it drew together and united the 
rival parties for no other purpose than that of crushing the author. ... Satisfied with ... my plan, I 
returned to the situations in detail, ... and there resulted Parts I and II of Héloise .19 


Every evening, by the fireside, he read some pages to Thérése and Mme. 
Levasseur. Encouraged by the tears Thérése shed, he submitted the manuscript 
to Mme. d’Epinay when she returned to her chateau, La Chevrette, a mile from 
the Hermitage. Her memoirs recall: “On our arrival here ... we found Rousseau 
awaiting us. He was calm, and in the best temper in the world. He brought me an 
installment of a romance which he has commenced. ... He returned to the 
Hermitage yesterday in order to continue this work, which he says constituted 
the happiness of his life.”2° Soon afterward she wrote to Grimm: 


After dinner we read Rousseau’s manuscript. I do not know whether I am ill-disposed, but I am 
not satisfied with it. It is wonderfully well written, but it is too elaborate, and seems to be unreal and 
wanting in warmth. The characters do not say a word of what they ought to say; it is always the 
author who speaks. I do not know how to get out of it. I should not like to deceive Rousseau, and I 
cannot make up my mind to grieve him.2! 


Somehow, during that winter, Rousseau poured warmth into Julie. Was it 
because a living romance had come into his life? About January 30, 1757, he 
was visited by a lady whom he had met in Paris as the sister-in-law of Mme. 
d’Epinay. Elisabeth-Sophie de Bellegarde had married Comte d’Houdetot, had 
left him, and had now for several years been the mistress of the Marquis de 
Saint-Lambert—once the rival of Voltaire for Mme. du Chatelet. Both her 
husband and her lover were off to the war. In the summer of 1756 the Comtesse 
had leased the Chateau of Eaubonne, some two and a half miles from the 
Hermitage. Saint-Lambert wrote to her that Rousseau was within riding distance 
of her, and suggested that she might mitigate her solitude by visiting the famous 
author who had put all civilization on the defensive. She went in a coach; when 
this stuck in the mire she continued on foot, and arrived with her shoes and her 
dress soiled with mud. “She made the place resound with laughter, in which I 
most heartily joined.”22 Thérése gave her a change of clothing, and the Marquise 
stayed for “a rustic collation.” She was twenty-seven, Rousseau was forty-five. 
She had no special beauty of face or form, but her kindliness, good temper, and 


gay spirit brightened his somber life. The next afternoon she sent him a pretty 
letter, addressing him by the title he had taken after his repatriation in Geneva: 


My dear Citizen, I return the garments which you were kind enough to lend me. In leaving | 
found a much better road, and I must tell you of my joy over that, because it makes it much more 
possible to see you again. I am sorry to have seen so little of you.... I would be less sorry if I were 
more free, and always sure of not disturbing you. Farewell, my dear Citizen, and I beg you to thank 
Mlle. Levasseur for all the kindness she showed me.23 


A few days later Saint-Lambert returned from the front. In April he was 
recalled to service, and soon afterward the sprightly Comtesse pranced to the 
Hermitage on horseback, dressed like a man. Rousseau was shocked by the 
costume, but was soon conscious that it contained a charming woman. Leaving 
Thérése to her housewifely chores, he and his guest walked out into the woods, 
and Mme. d’Houdetot told him how passionately she loved Saint-Lambert. In 
May he returned her visit, going to Eaubonne at a time when, she had told him, 
she would be “quite alone.” “In my frequent excursions to Eaubonne,” he says, 
“T sometimes slept there.... I saw her almost every day during three months.... I 
saw my Julie in Mme. d’Houdetot, and I soon saw nothing but Mme. d’ Houdetot 
[in Julie], but with all the perfections with which I had adorned the idol of my 
heart.”24 

For a time he so abandoned himself to “my delirium” that he ceased to work 
on his novel; instead he composed love letters, which he took care that she 
should find in the niches of Eaubonne’s trees. He told her that he was in love, 
not saying with whom; of course she knew. She reproved him, and protested that 
she belonged body and soul to Saint-Lambert, but she allowed his visits and 
ardent attentions to continue; after all, a woman exists only when she is loved, 
and doubly so when loved by two. “She refused me nothing that the most tender 
friendship could grant; yet she granted me nothing that rendered her unfaithful.” 
He tells of their “long and frequent conversations ... during the four months we 
passed together in an intimacy almost without example between two friends of 
different sexes who contain themselves within the bounds which we never 
exceeded.”25 In his account of this liaison we find the Romantic movement in 
full swing: nothing in his novel could rival these ecstasies: 


We were both intoxicated with the passion—she for her lover, I for her; our sighs and delicious 
tears were mingled together. ... Amid this delicious intoxication she never forgot herself for a 
moment, and I solemnly protest that if ever, led away by my senses, I have attempted to render her 
unfaithful, I was never really desirous of succeeding. ... The duty of self-denial had elevated my 
mind.... 1 might have committed the crime; it had been a hundred times committed in my heart; but 
to dishonor my Sophie! Ah, was ever this possible? No! I have told her a hundred times it was not.... 
I loved her too well to possess her. ... Such was the sole enjoyment of a man of the most 


combustible constitution, but who was, at the same time, perhaps one of the most timid mortals 
Nature ever produced.26 


Mme. d’Epinay noticed that her “bear” rarely came to see her now, and she 
soon learned of his trips to her sister-in-law. She was hurt. “It is hard, after all,” 
she wrote to Grimm in June, “that a philosopher should escape from you at the 
moment when you least expect it.”2”7 One day at Eaubonne Rousseau found 
“Sophie” in tears. Saint-Lambert had been informed of her flirtation, and (as she 
put it to Jean-Jacques) “ill informed of it. He does me justice, but he is vexed.... I 
am much afraid that your follies will cost me the repose of the rest of my 
days.”28 They agreed that it must have been Mme. d’Epinay who had told the 
secret to Saint-Lambert, for “we both knew that she corresponded with him.” Or 
she might have revealed it to Grimm, who occasionally saw Saint-Lambert in 
Westphalia. If we may accept Rousseau’s account, Mme. d’Epinay tried to 
secure from Thérése the letters he had received from Mme. d’Houdetot. In a wild 
letter to his hostess he accused her of betraying him: 


Two lovers [Sophie and Saint-Lambert], closely united and worthy of each other’s love, are dear 
to me.... I presume that attempts have been made to disunite them, and that I have been made use of 
to inspire one of the two with jealousy. The choice was not judicious, but it appeared convenient to 
the purposes of malice; and of this malice it is you whom I suspect to be guilty. ... Thus the woman 
whom I most esteem would ... have been loaded with the infamy of dividing her heart and her 
person between two lovers, and I with that of being one of these wretches. If I knew that but for a 
single moment in your life you ever had thought this, either of her or of myself, I should hate you 
until my last hour. But it is with having said, and not [merely] with having thought it, that I charge 
you. 

Do you know in what manner I will make amends for my faults during the short space of time I 
have to remain near you? By doing what nobody but myself would do: by telling you freely what the 
world thinks of you, and the breaches that you have to repair in your reputation.29 


Mme. d’Epinay, guilty or not (we do not know), was distressed by the 
violence of these accusations. She reported them to her distant lover Grimm. He 
replied that he had warned her against the “devilish scrapes” she would be 
involved in by letting the moody and incalculable Rousseau into the 
Hermitage.2° She invited Jean-Jacques to La Chevrette; she greeted him with an 
embrace and tears; he responded tear for tear; she gave him no explanation that 
we know of; he dined with her, slept in her house, and departed the next morning 
with expressions of friendship. 

Diderot complicated the mess. He advised Rousseau to write to Saint- 
Lambert confessing his tenderness for Sophie, but assuring him of her fidelity. 
Rousseau (according to Diderot) promised to do so. But Mme. d’Houdetot 
begged him not to write, and to let her extricate herself in her own way from the 


difficulties in which his infatuation and her dalliance had placed her. When 
Saint-Lambert returned from the front Diderot spoke to him of the affair, 
assuming that Rousseau had confessed it. Rousseau reproached Diderot with 
betraying him; Diderot reproached Rousseau for deceiving him. Only Saint- 
Lambert behaved philosophically. He came with Sophie to the Hermitage; he 
“invited himself to dinner with me, ... treated me severely but in a friendly 
manner,” and inflicted no worse punishment than to sleep and snore while Jean- 
Jacques read aloud his long letter to Voltaire. Mme. d’Houdetot, however, 
discouraged any further meetings with Rousseau. At her request he returned the 
letters she had written him, but when he asked for those that he had written to 
her she said she had burned them. “Of this,” he tells us, “I dared to doubt, ... and 
doubt still. No such letters as mine to her were ever thrown into the fire. Those 
of Héloise [to Abélard] have been found ardent; good heavens! what would have 
been said of these?”3! Wounded and ashamed, he retired into his imaginary 
world; he resumed the writing of La Nouvelle Héloise, and poured into it the 
passions of his letters to Mme. d’ Houdetot. 

New humiliations awaited him when Grimm returned from the war 
(September, 1757). “I could scarcely recognize the same Grimm who” formerly 
had “thought himself honored when I cast my eyes upon him.”52 Rousseau could 
not understand Grimm ’s coldness to him; he did not know that Grimm knew of 
the insulting letter to Mme. d’Epinay. Grimm was almost as self-centered as 
Jean-Jacques, but was otherwise antipodal to him in mind and character— 
skeptical, realistic, blunt, and hard.33 Rousseau with one letter had lost two 
friends. 


II. MUCH ADO 


A new crisis developed when, in October, 1757, Mme. d’Epinay decided to 
visit Geneva. This is Rousseau’s story: 


“My friend,” she said to me, “I am immediately going to set out for Geneva; my chest is in a 
bad state, and my health so deranged, that I must go and consult Tronchin.” I was the more 
astonished at this resolution so suddenly taken, and at the beginning of the bad season of the 
year. ... I asked her whom she would take with her. She said her son and [his tutor] M. de 
Linant; and then she carelessly added: “And you, dear, will not you go also?” As I did not 
think she spoke seriously, knowing that at this season I was scarcely able to go to my 
chamber [i.e., to travel between La Chevrette and the Hermitage], I joked upon the utility of 
one sick person to another. She herself had not seemed to make the proposition seriously, 
and there the matter dropped.°4 


He had excellent reasons for not wishing to accompany Madame; his ailments 
forbade it, and how could he leave Thérése? Moreover, gossip whispered that his 


hostess was pregnant, presumably by Grimm; Rousseau for a time believed the 
tale, and complimented himself on escaping from a ridiculous situation. The 
poor woman was telling the truth: she was suffering from tuberculosis; she 
seems to have sincerely desired Rousseau to accompany her; and why should he 
not be glad to revisit, at her expense, the city of which he was so proudly 
Citoyen? Aware of her feelings, Diderot wrote to Rousseau urging him to take 
her request seriously and accede to it, if only as some return for her benefactions. 
He replied in his characteristic style: 


I perceive that the opinion you give comes not from yourself. Besides my being but little disposed 
to suffer myself to be led by the nose under your name by any third or fourth person, I observe in 
this secondary advice a certain underhand dealing which ill agrees with your candor, and from 
which you will, on your account as well as mine, do well in future to abstain.35 


On October 22 he took Diderot’s letter and his own reply to La Chevrette and 
read them “in a loud, clear voice” to Grimm and Mme. d’Epinay. On the twenty- 
fifth she left for Paris; Rousseau went to bid her an awkward goodbye; 
“fortunately,” he tells us, “she set out in the morning, and I still had time to go 
and dine with her sister-in-law” at Eaubonne.%6 On the twenty-ninth (according 
to Mme. d’Epinay’s Memoirs) he wrote to Grimm: 


Tell me, Grimm, why do all my friends declare that I ought to accompany Mme. d’Epinay? Am I 
wrong, or are they all bewitched? ... Mme. d’Epinay starts in a nice postchaise, accompanied by her 
husband, her son’s tutor, and five or six servants. ... Should I be able to endure a postchaise? Can I 
hope to accomplish so long a journey so speedily without a mishap? Shall I have it stopped every 
moment that I may get down, or shall I accelerate my torments and my last hours by being obliged 
to put restraint upon myself? ... My devoted friends ... [seem] intent upon worrying me to death.37 


On October 30 Mme. d’Epinay left Paris for Geneva. On November 5 Grimm 
(according to the Memoirs) replied to Rousseau: 


I have done my utmost to avoid replying definitely to the horrible apology which you have 
addressed to me. You press me to do so. ... I never thought that you ought to have accompanied 
Mme. d’Epinay to Geneva. Even if your first impulse had been to offer her your company, it would 
have been her duty to refuse your offer, and to remind you of what you owe to your position, your 
health, and the women whom you have dragged into your retreat; that is my opinion. .. . 

You dare to speak to me of your slavery, to me who, for more than two years, have been the daily 
witness of all the proofs of the most tender and generous friendship which this woman has given 
you. If I were able to pardon you, I should think myself unworthy to have a friend. I will never see 
you again in my life, and I shall think myself happy if I can banish from my mind the memory of 
your behavior. I ask you to forget me, and not to disturb me any more.38 


From Geneva Mme. d’Epinay wrote to Grimm: “I have received the thanks of 
the Republic for the way in which I have treated Rousseau, and a formal 


deputation of watchmakers on the same subject. The people here hold me in 
veneration on his account.”39 Tronchin warned her that she would have to 
remain under his care for a year. She was a frequent visitor at Voltaire’s homes 
in Geneva and Lausanne. After some delay Grimm joined her, and they had 
eight months of happiness.* 

On November 23, 1757, Rousseau (he tells us) wrote to her as follows: 


Were it possible to die of grief I should not now be alive. ... Friendship, madame, is extinguished 
between us, but that which no longer exists still has its rights, and I respect them. I have not 
forgotten your goodness to me, and you may expect from me as much gratitude as it is possible to 
have toward a person I can no longer love... . 

I wished to quit the Hermitage, and I ought to have done it. My friends pretend I must stay there 
till spring; and since my friends desire it I will remain there till then if you will consent.4° 


Early in December Diderot came to see Rousseau, and found him in wrath 
and tears at the “tyranny” which his friends exercised over him. Diderot’s report 
of this visit appears in his letter of December 5 to Grimm: 


The man is a madman (forcené). I have seen him; I reproached him, with all the force given me 
by honesty, for the enormity of his conduct. He put into his defense of himself an angry passion 
which afflicted me. ... This man comes between me and my work, and troubles my mind; it is as 
though I had one of the damned near me. ... Oh, what a spectacle it is—that of a wicked and 
ferocious man! Let me never see him again; he would make me believe in devils and hell.41 


Rousseau received an answer from Mme. d’Epinay on December 10. 
Apparently Grimm had told her of Rousseau’s comments on his “slavery” at the 
Hermitage, for she wrote with unusual bitterness: 


After having for several years given you every possible mark of friendship, all I can now do is to 
pity you. You are very unhappy... . 

Since you are determined to quit the Hermitage, and are persuaded that you ought to, I am 
astonished that your friends have prevailed upon you to stay there. For my part I never consult mine 
on my duty, and I have nothing further to say to you on your own.42 


On December 15, though winter was closing in, Rousseau left the Hermitage 
with Thérése and all their belongings. Her mother he sent to live in Paris with 
the other daughters, but he promised to contribute to her support. He moved to a 
cottage in Montmorency, leased to him by an agent of Louis-Francois de 
Bourbon, Prince de Conti. There, turning his back upon his former friends, he 
produced in five years three of the most influential books of the century. 


IV. THE BREAK WITH THE PHILOSOPHES 


His new home was in what he called the jardin de Mont-Louis; a “single 
chamber” fronted with a lawn, and, at the end of the garden, an old tower with 
an “alcove quite open to the air.” When visitors came he had to receive them “in 
the midst of my dirty plates and broken pots,” and he trembled lest “the floor, 
rotten and falling to ruin,” should collapse under his guests. He did not mind his 
poverty; he earned enough by copying music; he rejoiced in being a competent 
artisan,43 no longer a rich woman’s retainer. When kindly neighbors sent him 
gifts he resented them; he felt that to receive more than one gives is a 
humiliation. The Prince de Conti twice sent him pullets; he told the Comtesse de 
Boufflers that a third gift would be returned. 

We should note, in passing, how many aristocrats helped the rebels of the 
Enlightenment, not so much through agreement with their views as through 
generous sympathy with genius in need. There were many elements of nobility 
in the nobles of the Old Regime. And Rousseau, who denounced the aristocracy, 
was especially befriended by it. Sometimes the proud artisan forgot himself, and 
boasted of his titled friends. Speaking of his lawn he wrote: 


That terrace was my drawing room, wherein I received M. and Mme. de Luxembourg, the Duc de 
Villeroi, the Prince de Tingry, the Marquis d’Armentiéres, the Duchesse de Montmorency, the 
Duchesse de Boufflers,! the Comtesse de Valentinois, the Comtesse de Boufflers, and other persons 
of the same rank, who ... deigned to make the pilgrimage to Mont-Louis.44 


Not far from Rousseau’s cottage was the home of the Maréchal and 
Maréchale de Luxembourg. Soon after his arrival they invited him to dinner; he 
refused. They repeated the invitation in the summer of 1758; he again refused. 
Toward Easter of 1759 they came, with half a dozen titled friends, to beard him 
in his retreat. He was frightened; the Maréchale, as Duchesse de Boufflers, had 
earned a reputation for charming too many men. But she had outlived her sins, 
and had matured into a woman of maternal rather than merely sexual charm; 
soon she thawed his shy reserve, and aroused him into lively conversation. The 
visitors wondered why a man of such parts should be living in such poverty. The 
Maréchal invited Rousseau and Thérése to come and live with him until the 
cottage could be repaired; Jean-Jacques still resisted; finally he and Thérése 
were persuaded to occupy for a time the “Petit Chateau” on the Luxembourg 
estate. They moved into it in May, 1759. Sometimes Rousseau visited the 
Luxembourgs in their luxurious home; there he was easily induced to read to 
them and their guests some parts of the novel that he was completing. After a 
few weeks he and Thérése returned to their own cottage, but he continued to 
visit the Luxembourgs, and they remained loyal to him through all the 
perturbations of his moods. Grimm complained that Rousseau “had left his old 


friends and replaced us with people of the highest rank,”4° but it was Grimm 
who had rejected Rousseau. In a letter of January 28, 1762, to Malesherbes Jean- 
Jacques answered those who accused him of both denouncing and courting the 
nobility: 


Sir, I have a violent aversion to the social classes that dominate others. ... I have no trouble 
admitting this to you, scion of illustrious blood.... I hate the great, I hate their position, their 
harshness, their prejudices, ... their vices.... It was in such a frame of mind I went as one dragged 
along to the chateau [of the Luxembourgs] at Montmorency. Then I saw the masters; they loved me, 
and I, sir, loved them, and will love them as long as [ live.... I would give them, I will not say my 
life, for that gift would be a feeble one; ... but I will give them the only glory that has ever touched 
my heart—the honor I expect from posterity, and which it will certainly pay me, because this is due 
me, and posterity is always just. 


One former friend he had hoped to keep—Mme. d’Houdetot; but Saint- 
Lambert reproached her for the gossip in which Paris linked her name with 
Rousseau’s, and she bade Rousseau refrain from addressing letters to her. He 
remembered that he had confessed his passion for her to Diderot; now he 
concluded that it was Diderot who had babbled about it in the salons, and “I 
resolved to break with him forever.”46 

He chose the worst possible moment and means. On July 27, 1758, Hel-vétius 
had published, in De l’Esprit, a powerful attack upon the Catholic clergy. The 
resultant furor led to a rising demand for the suppression of the Encyclopédie 
(then seven volumes old) and all writings critical of Church or state. Volume VII 
contained d’Alembert’s rash article on Geneva, lauding the Calvinist clergy for 
their secret Unitarianism, and pleading with the Genevan authorities to allow the 
establishment of a theater. In October, 1758, Rousseau published his Lettre a M. 
d’Alembert sur les spectacles. Moderate in tone, it was nevertheless a 
declaration of war against the Age of Reason, against the irreligion and 
immorality of mid-eighteenth-century France. In the preface Rousseau went out 
of his way to repudiate Diderot, without naming him: “I had an Aristarchus, 
severe and judicious. I have him no more; I want no more of him; but I shall 
regret him unceasingly, and my heart misses him even more than my writings.” 
And in a footnote he added, believing that Diderot had betrayed him to Saint- 
Lambert: 


If you have drawn a sword against a friend, don’t despair, for there is a way to return it to him. If 
you have made him unhappy by your words, fear not, for it is possible to be reconciled with him. 
But for outrage, hurtful reproach, the revelation of a secret, and the wound done to his heart by 
betrayal, there is no grace in his eyes; he will go away from you and never return.47 


The letter, 135 pages in translation!! was in part a defense of religion as 
publicly preached in Geneva. As his Emile would soon indicate, Rousseau was 
himself a Unitarian—rejecting the divinity of Christ; but in applying for 
Genevan citizenship he had professed the full Calvinist creed; in this Lettre he 
defended the orthodox faith, and belief in a divine revelation, as indispensable 
aids to popular morality. “What can be proved by reason to the majority of men 
is only the interested calculation of personal benefit”; hence a merely “natural 
religion” would let morality degenerate into nothing more than avoidance of 
detection. 

But theology was a minor issue in Rousseau’s argument; his frontal assault 
was upon d’Alembert’s proposal that a theater should be legalized in Geneva. 
Here the secret enemy was not d’Alembert but Voltaire: Voltaire whose fame as 
a resident of Geneva irritably outshone Rousseau’s glory as Citoyen de Geneve; 
Voltaire who had dared to stage plays in or near Geneva, and who doubtless had 
prompted d’Alembert to insert a plea for a Genevan theater in an Encyclopédie 
article. What? Introduce into a city famous for its Puritan morals a form of 
entertainment that had almost everywhere glorified immorality? Tragic dramas 
nearly always pictured crime; they did not purge the passions, as Aristotle 
thought; they inflamed the passions, especially of sex and violence. Comedies 
seldom represented wholesome married love; often they laughed at virtue, as 
even Moliére had done in Le Misanthrope. All the world knew that actors led 
lawless and immoral lives, and that most of the alluring actresses of the French 
Stage were paragons of promiscuity, serving as centers and sources of corruption 
in a society that idolized them. Perhaps, in large cities like Paris and London, 
these evils of the stage affect only a small part of the population, but in a small 
city like Geneva (with only 24,000 population) the poison would spread through 
all ranks, and the representations would stir up newfangled notions and party 
strife.48 

So far Rousseau had echoed the Puritan, or Calvinist, view of the theater; he 
was saying in France in 1758 what Stephen Gosson had said in England in 1579, 
William Prynne in 1632, Jeremy Collier in 1698. But Rousseau did not confine 
himself to denunciation. He was no Puritan; he advocated balls and dances under 
public sponsorship and supervision. There should be public amusements, but of 
a social and wholesome kind, like picnics, open-air games, festivals, parades. 
(Here Rousseau added an animated description of a regatta on Lake Geneva.49) 

The Letter, he tells us, “had a great success.” Paris was beginning to tire of 
immorality; there was no further zest in unconventional deviations that had 
themselves become conventional. The city was surfeited with men who behaved 
like women, and women who itched to be like men. It had had enough of classic 


drama and its stilted forms. It saw how poor a showing Mme. de Pompadour’s 
generals and soldiers were making against Frederick’s Spartan troops. To hear a 
philosopher speak well of virtue was a refreshing experience. The moral 
influence of the Letter would grow until, with Rousseau’s other writings, it 
would share in producing an almost revolutionary return to decency under Louis 
XVI. 

The philosophes could not foresee this. What they felt in Rousseau’s 
proclamation was an act of betrayal: he had attacked them in the moment of their 
greatest danger. In January, 1759, the government finally forbade the publication 
or sale of the Encyclopédie. When Rousseau denounced the morals of Paris his 
former intimates, recalling his pursuit of Mme. d’Houdetot, condemned him a 
hypocrite. When he denounced the stage they pointed out that he had written Le 
Devin du village and Narcisse for the stage, and had frequented the theater. 
Saint-Lambert rejected with a harsh message (October 10, 1758) the copy which 
Rousseau had sent him of the Letter: 


I cannot accept the present you have offered me. ... You may, for aught I know to the contrary, 
have reason to complain of Diderot, but this does not give you a right to insult him publicly. You are 
not unacquainted with the nature of the persecutions which he suffers.... 1 cannot refrain from telling 
you, sir, how much this heinous act of yours has shocked me. ... You and I differ too much in our 
principles ever to be agreeable to each other. Forget that I exist.... I promise to forget your person, 
and to remember nothing about you but your talents.°° 


Mme. d’Epinay, however, on her return from Geneva, thanked Rousseau for the 
copy that he had directed to her, and invited him to dinner. He went, and met 
Saint-Lambert and Mme. d’ Houdetot for the last time. 

From Geneva came a dozen letters of praise. Encouraged by Rousseau’s 
stand, the Genevan magistrates forbade Voltaire to stage any further theatricals 
on Genevan soil. Voltaire removed his dramatic properties to Tourney, and 
transferred his residence to Ferney. He felt the sting of defeat. He branded 
Rousseau as a deserter and apostate, and mourned that the little flock of 
philosophes had fallen into a self-consuming strife. “The infamous Jean- 
Jacques,” he wrote, “is the Judas of the brotherhood.”>! Rousseau retorted in a 
letter (January 29, 1760) to the Genevan pastor Paul Moultou: 


You speak to me of that man Voltaire? Why does the name of that buffoon sully your 
correspondence? That miserable fellow has ruined my country [Geneva]. I would hate him more if I 
despised him less. I only see in his great gifts something additionally shameful, which dishonors him 
by the use he makes of them. ... Oh, citizens of Geneva, he makes you pay well for the refuge you 
have given him!52 


It grieved Rousseau to learn that Voltaire was producing plays at Tourney, 
and that many citizens of Geneva were crossing the frontiers into France to 
witness these performances—some even to take part in them. His resentment 
found an added casus belli when his letter to Voltaire on the Lisbon earthquake 
was printed in a Berlin journal (1760), apparently through Voltaire’s careless 
lending of the manuscript to a friend. Now (June 17) Rousseau sent to Voltaire 
one of the most extraordinary letters in the correspondence of this turbulent age. 
After reproaching Voltaire for the unauthorized publication, he proceeded: 


I don’t like you, monsieur. To me, your disciple and enthusiast, you have done the most painful 
injuries. You have ruined Geneva as a reward for the asylum that you received there. You have 
alienated my fellow citizens from me as a reward for the praises I gave you among them. It is you 
who make it unbearable for me to live in my own country; you who will compel me to die on 
foreign soil, deprived of all the consolations of the dying, and thrown dishonored upon some refuse 
heap, while all the honors that a man can expect will attend you in my native land. In short, I hate 
you, since you have willed it so; but I hate you with the feelings of one still capable of loving you, if 
you had desired it. Of all the feelings with which my heart was filled for you, there remains only 
admiration for your fine genius, and love for your writings. If I honor in you only your talents it is 
not my fault. I shall never be found wanting in the respect which is due them, nor in the behavior 
which that respect demands.°3 


Voltaire did not answer, but privately he called Rousseau “charlatan,” 
“madman,” “little monkey,” and “miserable fool.”54 In correspondence with 
d’Alembert he showed himself quite as sensitive and passionate as Jean-Jacques. 


I have received a long letter from Rousseau. He has gone completely mad. ... He writes against 
the stage after having written a bad comedy himself; he writes against France, which nourishes him; 
he finds four or five rotten staves from the barrel of Diogenes and climbs into them in order to bark 
at us; he abandons his friends. He writes to me—to me!—the most insulting letter that a fanatic ever 
scrawled.... If he were not an inconsequential poor pygmy of a man, swollen with vanity, there 
would be no great harm done; but he has added to the insolence of his letter the infamy of intriguing 
with Socinian pedants here in order to prevent me from having a theater of my own at Tourney, or at 
least preventing the citizens from playing there with me. If he meant by this base trick to prepare for 
himself a triumphant return to the low streets whence he sprang, it is the action of a scoundrel, and I 
shall never pardon him. I would have avenged myself on Plato if he had played a trick of that sort on 
me; even more on the lackey of Diogenes. The author of the Nouvelle Aloisa is nothing but a vicious 
knave.55 


In these two letters of the two most famous writers of the eighteenth century 
we see, behind the supposedly impersonal currents of the time, the nerves that 
felt keenly every blow in the conflict, and the common human vanity that throbs 
in the hearts of philosophers and saints. 


V. THE NEW HELOISE 


The book that Voltaire misnamed had been for three years Rousseau’s refuge 
from his enemies, his friends, and the world. Begun in 1756, it was finished in 
September, 1758, was sent to a publisher in Holland, and appeared in February, 
1761, as Julie, ou La Nouvelle Hélo’ise, Lettres de deux amants , recueillies et 
publiées par J.-J. Rousseau. The letter form for a novel was already old, but was 
probably determined in this instance by the example of Richardson’s Clarissa. 

The story is improbable but unique. Julie is the daughter, seventeen or so 
years old, of Baron d’Etange. Her mother invites the young and handsome Saint- 
Preux to be her tutor. The new Abélard falls in love with the new Heloise, as any 
real mother would have foreseen. Soon he is sending his pupil love letters that 
set the tune for a century of romantic fiction: 


I tremble as often as our hands meet, and I know not how it happens, but they meet constantly. I 
start as soon as I feel the touch of your finger; I am seized with a fever, or rather delirium, in these 
sports; my senses gradually forsake me; and when I am thus beside myself what can I say, what can 
I do, where hide myself, how be answerable for my behavior?>® 


He proposes to go away, but lets the word do for the deed. 


Adieu, then, too charming Julie. ... Tomorrow I shall be gone forever. But be assured that my 
violent spotless passion for you will end only with my life; that my heart, full of so divine an object, 
will never debase itself by admitting a second impression; that it will divide all its future homage 
between you and virtue; and that no other flame shall ever profane the altar at which Julie was 
adored.57 


Julie may smile at this adoration, but she is too womanly to send so delightful 
an acolyte from the altar. She bids him postpone his flight. In any case the 
electric contact of male with female has set her in similar agitation; soon she 
confesses that she too has felt the mysterious sting: “The very first day we met I 
imbibed the poison which now infects my senses and my reason; I felt it 
instantly, and thine eyes, thy sentiments, thy discourse, thy guilty pen, daily 
increase its malignity.”°8 Nevertheless he is not to ask for anything more sinful 
than a kiss. “Thou shalt be virtuous, or despised; I will be respectable, or be 
myself again; it is the only hope I have left that is preferable to the hope of 
death.” Saint-Preux agrees to unite delirium with virtue, but believes that this 
will require supernatural aid: 


Celestial powers! ... Inspire me with a soul that can bear felicity! Divine love! spirit of my 
existence, oh, support me, for I am ready to sink down under the weight of ecstasy! ... Oh, how 
shall I withstand the rapid torrent of bliss which overflows my heart?—and how dispel the 
apprehensions of a timorously loving girl [une craintive amante ]?59 


—and so on for 657 pages. At page 91 she kisses him. Words fail to tell “what 
became of me a moment after, when I felt—my hands shook—a gentle tremor— 
thy balmy lips—my Julie’s lips—pressed to mine, and myself within her arms! 
Quicker than lightning a sudden fire darted from my frame.”®° By Letter xxix he 
has seduced her, or she him. He meanders through reams of rapture, but she 
thinks all is lost. “One unguarded moment has betrayed me to endless misery. I 
am fallen into the abyss of infamy, from which there is no return.”61 

Julie’s mother, having learned of her deflowering, dies of grief. The Baron 
vows to kill Saint-Preux, who thereupon begins a circumnavigation of the globe. 
In remorse and in obedience to her father, Julie marries Wolmar, a Russian of 
high birth and considerable years. Clandestinely she continues to correspond 
with Saint-Preux, and to feel for him a sentiment stronger than her dutiful 
attachment to her husband. She is surprised to find that Wolmar, though an 
atheist, is a good man, faithful to her, solicitous for her comfort, just and 
generous to all. In one of her letters to Saint-Preux she assures him that man and 
wife can find content in a mariage de convenance. But she never again knows 
full happiness. Her premarital deviation weighs on her memory. Finally she 
confesses to her husband that moment of sin. He has known of it, and resolved 
never to mention it; he tells her it was no sin at all; and to confirm her absolution 
he invites Saint-Preux to come and stay with them as tutor of their children. 
Saint-Preux comes, and we are assured that the three live together in harmony 
till death does them part. The incredible husband absents himself for several 
days. Julie and Saint-Preux go boating on the Lake of Geneva; they cross to 
Savoy, and he shows her the rocks upon which, in his banishment, he wrote her 
name; he weeps, she holds his trembling hand, but they return sinless to her 
home in Clarens, in the Pays de Vaud.®2 

They wonder how Wolmar can be so good without religious belief. Saint- 
Preux, who, like Julie, is a pious Protestant, explains the anomaly: 


Having resided in Roman Catholic countries, he [Wolmar] has never been led to a better opinion 
of Christianity by what he found professed there. Their religion, he saw, tended only to the interest 
of their priests; it consisted entirely of ridiculous grimaces and a jargon of words without meaning. 
He perceived that men of sense and probity were unanimously of his opinion, and that they did not 
scruple to say so; nay, that the clergy themselves, under the rose, ridiculed in private what they 
inculcated and taught in public; hence he has often assured us that, after taking much time and pains 
in the search, he has never met with above three priests who believed in God.®3 


Rousseau adds, in a footnote: “God forbid that I should approve these hard and 
rash assertions!” Despite them, Wolmar regularly goes to Protestant services 
with Julie, out of respect for her and his neighbors. Julie and Saint-Preux see in 


him “the strangest absurdity”—a man “thinking like an infidel and acting like a 
Christian.”’64 

He did not deserve the final blow. Julie, dying of a fever contracted while 
saving her son from drowning, entrusts to Wolmar an unsealed letter to Saint- 
Preux, which declares to Saint-Preux that he has always been her only love. We 
can understand the permanence of that first impression, but why ‘reward her 
husband’s long fidelity and trust with so cruel a deathbed rejection? It is hardly 
consistent with the nobility with which the author has invested Julie’s character. 

Nevertheless she is one of the great portraits in modern fiction. Though it was 
probably suggested by Richardson’s Clarissa, it was inspired by Rousseau’s own 
recollections: the two girls whose horses he had led across the stream at Annecy; 
the memories he treasured of Mme. de Warens in his first years under her 
protection; and then Mme. d’Houdetot, who had made him feel the overflow of 
love by damming his desire. Of course Julie is none of these women, and 
perhaps no woman that Rousseau had ever met, but only the composite ideal of 
his dreams. The picture is spoiled by Rousseau’s insistence upon making nearly 
all his characters talk like Rousseau; Julie, as motherhood deepens her, becomes 
a sage who discourses lengthily on everything from domestic economy to mystic 
union with God. “We will examine into the validity of this argument,” she says; 
but what lovable woman ever descended to such bathos? 

Saint-Preux, of course, is especially Rousseau, sensitive to all the charms of 
women, longing to kneel at their idealized feet, and to pour out the eloquent 
phrases of devotion and passion that he has rehearsed in his loneliness. Rousseau 
describes him as “always perpetrating some madness, and always making a start 
at being wise.”©5 Saint-Preux is an unbelievable prig compared with the frankly 
villainous Lovelace of Richardson. He too must mouth Rousseau: he describes 
Paris as a maelstrom of evils—great wealth, great poverty, incompetent 
government, bad air, bad music, trivial conversation, vain philosophy, and the 
almost total collapse of religion, morality, and marriage; he repeats the first 
Discourse on the natural goodness of man and the corrupting and degrading 
influences of civilization; and he compliments Julie and Wolmar on preferring 
the quiet and wholesome life of the countryside at Clarens. 

Wolmar is the most original character in Rousseau’s gallery. Who was his 
model? Perhaps d’Holbach, the “amiable atheist,” the philosopher baron, the 
virtuous materialist, the devoted husband of one wife and then of her sister. And 
perhaps Saint-Lambert, who had shocked Rousseau by preaching atheism but 
had forgiven him for making love to his mistress. Rousseau candidly avows his 
use of living prototypes and personal memories: 


Full of that which had befallen me, and still affected by so many violent emotions, my heart 
added the sentiment of its sufferings to the ideas with which meditation had inspired me. ... Without 
perceiving it I described the situation I was then in, gave portraits of Grimm, Mme. d’Epinay, Mme. 
d’Houdetot, Saint-Lambert, and myself.66 


Through these character portraits Rousseau expounded nearly all facets of his 
philosophy. He gave an ideal picture of a happy marriage, of an agricultural 
estate managed with efficiency, justice, and humanity, and of children brought 
up to be exemplary mixtures of freedom and obedience, restraint and 
intelligence. He anticipated the arguments of his Emile: that education should be 
first of the body to health, then of the character to a Stoic discipline, and only 
then of the intellect to reason. “The only means of rendering children docile,” 
says Julie, “is not to reason with them, but to convince them that reason is above 
their age”;®” there should be no appeal to reason, no intellectual education at all, 
before puberty. And the story went out of its way to discuss religion. Julie’s faith 
becomes the instrument of her redemption; the religious ceremony that sanctified 
her marriage brought her a sense of purification and dedication. But it is a 
strongly Protestant faith that pervades the book. Saint-Preux ridicules what 
seems to him the hypocrisy of the Catholic clergy in Paris, Wolmar denounces 
sacerdotal celibacy as a cover for adultery, and Rousseau in his own person 
adds: “To impose celibacy upon a group so numerous as the Roman clergy is not 
so much to forbid them to have women of their own, as to order them to satisfy 
themselves with the women of other men.”®8 In passing Rousseau declares in 
favor of religious toleration, extending it even to atheists: “No true believer will 
be either intolerant or a persecutor. If I were a magistrate, and if the law 
pronounced the penalty of death against atheists, I would begin by burning, as 
such, whoever should come to inform against another.”®9 

The novel had an epochal influence in arousing Europe to the beauties and 
sublimities of nature. In Voltaire, Diderot, and d’Alembert the fever of 
philosophy and urban life had not encouraged sensitivity to the majesty of 
mountains and the kaleidoscope of the sky. Rousseau had the advantage of being 
born amid the most impressive scenery in Europe. He had walked from Geneva 
into Savoy, and across the Alps to Turin, and from Turin into France; he had 
savored the sights and sounds and fragrances of the countryside; he had felt 
every sunrise as the triumph of divinity over evil and doubt. He imagined a 
mystic accord between his moods and the changing temper of the earth and the 
air; his ecstasy of love embraced every tree and flower, every blade of grass. He 
climbed the Alps to midway of their height, and found a purity of air that seemed 
to cleanse and clear his thoughts. He described these experiences with such 


feeling and vividness that mountain climbing, especially in Switzerland, became 
one of Europe’s major sports. 

Never before in modern literature had feeling, passion, and romantic love 
received so detailed and eloquent an exposition and defense. Reacting against 
the adoration of reason from Boileau to Voltaire, Rousseau proclaimed the 
primacy of feeling and ife right to be heard in the interpretation of life and the 
evaluation of creeds. With La Nouvelle Héloise the Romantic movement raised 
its challenge to the classic age. Of course there had been romantic moments even 
in the classic heyday: Honoré d’Urfé had played with bucolic love in L’Astrée 
(1610-27); Mlle, de Scudéry had stretched amours to reams in Artaméne, ou Le 
Grand Cyrus (1649-53); Mme. de La Fayette had married love and death in La 
Princesse de Cléves (1678); Racine had brought the same theme into Phédre 
(1677)—the very apex of the classic age. We recall how Rousseau had inherited 
old romances from his mother, and had read them with his father. As for the 
Alps, Albrecht von Haller had already sung their majesty (1729), and James 
Thomson had celebrated the beauty and terror of the seasons (1726-30). Jean- 
Jacques must have read Prévost’s Manon Lescaut (1731), and (since he could 
read English with difficulty) he must have been familiar with Richardson’s 
Clarissa (1747-48) in Prévost’s translation. From that two-thousand-page (still 
incomplete) seduction he took the letter form of narrative as congenial to 
psychological analysis; and he gave Julie a cousin confidante in Claire as 
Richardson had given Clarissa Miss Howe. Rousseau noted with resentment that 
Diderot published an ecstatic Eloge de Richardson (1761) soon after Julie, 
dimming Julie’s glory. 

Julie is quite equal to Clarissa in originality and faults, far superior to it in 
style. Both are rich in improbabilities and heavy with sermons. But France, 
which excels the world in style, had never known the French language to take on 
such color, ardor, smoothness, and rhythm. Rousseau did not merely preach 
feeling, he had it; everything he touched was infused with sensitivity and 
sentiment, and though we may smile at his raptures we find ourselves warmed 
by his fire. We may resent, and hurry over, the untimely disquisitions, but we 
read on; and every now and then a scene intensely felt renews the life of the tale. 
Voltaire thought in ideas and wrote with epigrams; Rousseau saw in pictures and 
composed with sensations. His phrases and periods were not artless; he 
confessed that he turned them over in bed while the passion of the artist 
frightened sleep.”? “I must read Rousseau,” said Kant, “until his beauty of 
expression no longer distracts me, and only then can I examine him with 
reason.”71 


Julie succeeded with everyone except the philosophes. Grimm called it “a 
feeble imitation” of Clarissa, and predicted that it would soon be forgotten.72 
“No more about Jean-Jacques’ romance, if you please,” growled Voltaire 
(January 21, 1761); “I have read it, to my sorrow, and it would be to his if I had 
time to say what I think of this silly book.”73 A month later he said it in Lettres 
sur La Nouvelle Héloise, published under a pseudonym. He pointed out 
grammatical errors, and gave no sign of appreciating Rousseau’s descriptions of 
nature—though he would later imitate Jean-Jacques by climbing a hill to 
worship the rising sun. Paris recognized Voltaire’s hand, and judged the 
patriarch to be bitten with jealousy. 

Barring these pricks, Rousseau was delighted with the reception of his first 
full-length work. “In all literary history,” thought Michelet, “there had never 
been so great a success.”74 Edition followed edition, but printings fell far behind 
demand. Lines formed at the stores to buy the book; eager readers paid twelve 
sous per hour to borrow it; those who had it during the day rented it to others for 
the night.75 Rousseau told happily how one lady, all dressed to go to a ball at the 
Opéra, ordered her carriage, took up Julie meanwhile, and became so interested 
that she read on till four in the morning while maid and horses waited.76 He 
ascribed his triumph to the pleasure women took in reading of love; but there 
were also women who were tired of being mistresses, and longed to be wives 
and to have fathers for their children. Hundreds of letters reached Rousseau at 
Montmorency, thanking him for his book; so many women tendered him their 
love that his imagination concluded: “There was not one woman in high life with 
whom I might not have succeeded had I undertaken to do it.”77 

It was something new that a man should so completely reveal himself as 
Rousseau had done through Saint-Preux and Julie; and there is nothing so 
interesting as a human soul, even partly or unconsciously bared to view. Here, 
said Mme. de Staél, “all the veils of the heart have been rent.””8 Now began the 
reign of subjective literature, a long succession, lasting to our own days, of self- 
revelations, of hearts broken in print, of “beautiful souls” publicly bathing in 
tragedy. To be emotional, to express emotion and sentiment, became a fashion 
not only in France but in England and Germany. The classic mode of restraint, 
order, reason, and form began to fade away; the reign of the philosophes neared 
its end. After 1760 the eighteenth century belonged to Rousseau.”9 


I. They returned to Paris in October, 1759; her home there became one of the minor salons. Her book on 
education was crowned by the Academy. 


II. In the profusion of Boufflers who entered history in the 18th century we may distinguish (1) the 
Duchesse de Boufflers, who became the Maréchale de Luxembourg, (2) the Marquise de Boufflers, mistress 
of Stanislas Leszczynski, and (3) the Comtesse de Boufflers, friend of David Hume and Horace Walpole. 


CHAPTER VII 


Rousseau Philosopher 


I. THE SOCIAL CONTRACT 


‘Two months before the publication of La Nouvelle Héloise, Rousseau wrote to 
M. Lenieps (December 11, 1760): 


I have quit the profession of author for good. There remains an old sin to be expiated in print, 
after which the public will never hear from me again. I know of no happier lot than that of being 
unknown save only to one’s friends. ... Henceforth copying [music] will be my only occupation.! 


And again on June 25, 1761: 


Until the age of forty I was wise; at forty I took up the pen; and I put it down before I am fifty, 
cursing, every day of my life, the day when my foolish pride made me take it up, and when I saw 
my happiness, my repose, my health, all go up in smoke without hope of recapturing them again. 


Was this a pose? Not quite. It is true that in 1762 he published both Du 
Contrat social and Emile; but these had been completed by 1761; they were the 
“old sin to be expiated in print.” And it is true that he later wrote replies to the 
Archbishop of Paris, to the Geneva Consistory, and to the requests from Corsica 
and Poland to propose constitutions for them; but these compositions were 
piéces d’occasion, induced by unforeseen events. The Confessions, the 
Dialogues, and the Réveries d’un promeneur solitaire were published after his 
death. Essentially he kept to his novel vow. It is no wonder that in 1761 he felt 
exhausted and finished, for in the space of five years he had composed three 
major works, each of which was an event in the history of ideas. 

Far back in 1743, when he was secretary to the French ambassador in Venice, 
his observation of the Venetian government in contrast with the Genevan and the 
French had led him to plan a substantial treatise on political institutions. The two 
Discourses were sparks from that fire, but they were hasty attempts to get 
attention by exaggeration, and neither of them did justice to his developing 
thought. Meanwhile he studied Plato, Grotius, Locke, and Pufendorf. The 
magnum opus that he dreamed of was never completed. Rousseau did not have 
the ordered mind, patient will, and quiet temper needed for such an enterprise. It 
would have required him to reason as well as feel, to conceal passion rather than 
reveal it; and such self-denial was beyond his reach. His renunciation of 


authorship was his admission of defeat. But he gave the world in 1762 a brilliant 
fragment of his plan in the 125 pages published at Amsterdam as Du Contrat 
social, ou Principes du droit politique. 

Everyone knows the bold cry that opened the first chapter: “L’homme estné 
libre, et partout il est dans les fers” (Man is born free, and he is everywhere in 
chains). Rousseau began with conscious hyperbole, for he knew that logic has a 
powerful virtus dormitiva; he judged rightly in striking so shrill a note, for that 
line became the watchword of a century. As in the Discourses, he assumed a 
primitive “state of nature” in which there were no laws; he charged existing 
states with having destroyed that freedom; and he proposed, in their place, “to 
find a form of association which will defend and protect, with the whole 
common force, the person and goods of each associate, and in which each, while 
uniting himself to all, may still obey himself alone, and remain as free as before. 
... This is the fundamental problem of which The Social Contract provides the 
solution.” 

There is a social contract, says Rousseau, not as a pledge of the ruled to obey 
the ruler (as in Hobbes’s Leviathan), but as an agreement of individuals to 
subordinate their judgment, rights, and powers to the needs and judgment of 
their community as a whole. Each person implicitly enters into such a contract 
by accepting the protection of the communal laws. The sovereign power in any 
state lies not in any ruler—individual or corporate—but in the general will of the 
community; and that sovereignty, though it may be delegated in part and for a 
time, can never be surrendered. 

But what is this volonté générale? Is it the will of all the citizens, or only of 
the majority?—and who are to be considered citizens? It is not the will of all 
(volonté de tous) , for it may contradict many an individual will. Nor is it always 
the will of the majority living [or voting] at some particular moment; it is the 
will of the community as having a life and reality additional to the lives and 
wills of the individual members. [Rousseau, like a medieval “realist,” ascribes to 
the collectivity, or general idea, a reality additional to that of its particular 
constituents. The general will, or “public spirit,” should be the voice not only of 
the citizens now living, but of those dead or yet to be born; hence its character is 
given to it not only by present wills but by the past history and future aims of the 
community. It is like some old family that thinks of itself as one through 
generations, honors its ancestors, and protects its progeny. So a father, out of 
obligation to grandchildren yet unborn, may overrule the desires of his living 
children, and a statesman may feel himself bound to think in terms not of one 
election but of many generations.]! Nevertheless “the vote of the majority always 
binds all the rest.”4 Who may vote? Every citizen.5 Who is a citizen? Apparently 


not all male adults. Rousseau is especially obscure on this point, but he praises 
d’ Alembert for distinguishing “the four orders of men ... who dwell in our town 
[Geneva], of which only two compose the public; no other French writer ... has 
understood the real meaning of the word citizen. ”® 

Ideally, says Rousseau, law should be the expression of the general will. Mn 
is by nature predominantly good, but he has instincts that must be controlled to 
make society possible. There is no idealization of a “state of nature” in The 
Social Contract. For a moment Rousseau talks like Locke or Montesquieu, even 
like Voltaire: 


The passage from the state of nature to the civil state produces a very remarkable change in man, 
by substituting law for instinct in his conduct, and giving his actions the morality they had formerly 
lacked. ... Although, in this [civil] state, he deprives himself of some advantages which he had from 
nature, he gains in return others so great, his faculties are so stimulated and developed, his ideas so 
extended, and his whole soul so uplifted, that, did not the abuses of his new condition often degrade 
him below that which he left, he would be bound to bless continually the happy moment which took 
him from it forever, and instead of a stupid and unimaginative animal, made him an intelligent being 
and a man.’ 


So Rousseau (who once talked like a not quite philosophical anarchist) is now 
all for the sanctity of law, if the law expresses the general will. If, as often 
happens, an individual does not agree with that will as expressed in law, the state 
may justly force him to submit.® This is not a violation of freedom, it is a 
preservation of it, even for the refractory individual; for in a civil state it is only 
through law that the individual can enjoy freedom from assault, robbery, 
persecution, calumny, and a hundred other ills. Hence, in compelling the 
individual to obey the law, society in effect “forces him to be free.”9 This is 
especially so in republics, for “obedience to a law which we prescribe to 
ourselves is liberty.” 1° 

Government is an executive organ to which the general will provisionally 
delegates some of its powers. The state should be thought of not as only the 
government, but as the government, the citizens, and the general will or 
communal soul. Any state is a republic if it is governed by laws and not by 
autocratic decrees; in this sense even a monarchy can be a republic. But if the 
monarchy is absolute—if the king makes as well as executes the laws—then 
there is no res publica, or commonwealth, there is only a tyrant ruling slaves. 
Hence Rousseau refused to join those philosophes who praised the “enlightened 
despotism” of Frederick II or Catherine II as means of advancing civilization and 
reform. He thought that peoples living in arctic or tropical climates might need 
absolute rule to preserve life and order;1! but in temperate zones a mixture of 
aristocracy and democracy is desirable. Hereditary aristocracy is “the worst of 


9, 66 


all governments”; “elective aristocracy” is the best;1!2 i.e., the best government is 
one in which the laws are made and administered by a minority of men 
periodically chosen for their intellectual and moral superiority. 

Democracy, as direct rule by all the people, seemed to Rousseau impossible: 


If we take the term in the strict sense, there never has been a real democracy, and there never will 
be. It is against the natural order for the many to gover and the few to be governed. It is 
unimaginable that the people should remain continually assembled to devote their time to public 
affairs, and it is clear that they cannot set up commissions for that purpose without changing the 
form of administration. ... 

Besides, how many conditions difficult to unite are presupposed by such a government? First, a 
very small state, where the people can be readily assembled, and where each citizen can with ease 
know all the rest; secondly, great simplicity of manners, to prevent business from multiplying and 
raising thorny problems; next, a large measure of equality in rank and fortune, without which 
equality of rights and authority cannot long subsist; and lastly, little or no luxury, for luxury corrupts 
at once the rich and the poor—the rich by possession and the poor by covetousness. ... This is why a 
famous writer [Montesquieu] has made virtue the fundamental principle of republics, for all these 
conditions could not exist without virtue.... If there were a people of gods, their government would 
be democratic, but so perfect a government is not for men.1!3 


These passages invite misinterpretation. Rousseau uses the term democracy in 
a sense rarely ascribed to it in politics or history, as a government in which all 
laws are made by the whole people meeting in national assemblies. Actually the 
“elective aristocracy” that he preferred is what we should call representative 
democracy—government by officials popularly chosen for their supposedly 
superior fitness. However, Rousseau rejects representative democracy on the 
ground that the representatives will soon legislate for their own interest rather 
than for the public good. “The people of England regards itself as free, but it is 
grossly mistaken; it is free only during the election of members of Parliament; as 
soon as they are chosen, slavery overtakes the people, and it ceases to count.” !4 
Representatives should be elected to administrative and judicial offices, but not 
to legislate; all laws should be made by the people in general assembly, and that 
assembly should have the power to recall elected officials.15 Hence the ideal 
state should be small enough to allow all the citizens to assemble frequently. 
“The larger the state, the less the liberty.” 16 

Was Rousseau a socialist? The second Discourse derived almost all the evils 
of civilization from the establishment of private property; yet even that essay 
judged the institution to be too deeply rooted in the social structure to permit its 
removal without a chaotic and desolating revolution. The Social Contract allows 
for private ownership, but subject to communal control; the community should 
retain all basic rights, it may seize private property for the common good, and it 
should fix a maximum of property allowable to any one family.!” It may 


sanction the bequest of property, but if it sees wealth tending to a disruptive 
concentration it may use inheritance taxes to redistribute wealth and diminish 
social and economic inequality. “It is precisely because the force of things tends 
always to destroy equality that legislation should always tend to maintain it.” 18 
One purpose of the social contract is that “men who may be unequal in strength 
or intelligence shall all become equal in social and legal rights.”!9 Taxes should 
fall heavily upon luxuries. “The social state is advantageous to men only when 
all have something and no one has too much.”29 Rousseau did not commit 
himself to collectivism, and never thought of a “dictatorship of the proletariat”; 
he despised the nascent proletariat of the cities, and agreed with Voltaire in 
calling it “canaille’—rabble, scum.2! His ideal was a prosperous, independent 
peasantry and a virtuous middle class composed of families like Wolmar’s in La 
Nouvelle Héloise. Pierre-Joseph Proudhon was to accuse him of enthroning the 
bourgeoisie.22 

What place should religion have in the state? Some religion, Rousseau felt, 
was indispensable to morality; “no state has ever been established without a 
religious basis.”23 


Wise men, if they try to speak their language to the common herd instead of its own, cannot 
possibly make themselves understood. ... For a young people to be able to prefer sound principles of 
political theory ... the effect would have to become the cause: the social spirit which should be 
created by these institutions would have to preside over their very foundation; and men would have 
to be before law what they should become by means of law. The legislator, therefore, being unable 
to appeal to either force or reason, must have recourse to an authority of a different order, capable of 
constraining without violence. ... This is what in all ages compelled the fathers of nations to have 
recourse to divine intervention, and credit the gods with their own wisdom, in order that the peoples, 
submitting to the laws of the state as to those of nature, ... might obey freely, and bear with docility 
the yoke of the public good.24 


Rousseau would not always hold to this old political view of religion, but in 
The Social Contract he made supernatural belief an instrument of the state, and 
considered priests to be at best a kind of celestial police. However, he rejected 
the Roman Catholic clergy as such agents, for their Church claimed to be above 
the state, and was therefore a disruptive force, dividing the citizen’s loyalty.25 
Moreover (he argued), the Christian, if he takes his theology seriously, focuses 
his attention upon the afterlife, and puts little value upon this one; to that extent 
he is a poor citizen. Such a Christian makes an indifferent soldier; he may fight 
for his country, but only under constant compulsion and supervision; he does not 
believe in waging war for the state, because he has only one fatherland—the 
Church. Christianity preaches servitude and docile dependence; hence its spirit is 
so favorable to tyranny that tyrants welcome its co-operation. “True Christians 


are made to be slaves.”26 Here Rousseau agreed with Diderot, anticipated 
Gibbon, and was for the moment more violently anti-Catholic than Voltaire. 

Nevertheless, he felt, some religion is necessary, some “civil religion” 
formulated by the state and made compulsory upon all its population. As to 
creed: 


The dogmas of the civil religion ought to be few, simple, and precisely worded, but without 
explanation or commentary. The existence of a mighty, intelligent, and beneficent Divinity, 
possessed of foresight and providence; the life to come, the happiness of the just, the punishment of 
the wicked, the sanctity of the social contract and the laws; these are its positive dogmas.27 


So Rousseau, at least for political purposes, professed the basic beliefs of 
Christianity, while rejecting its ethics as too pacifistic and international—just the 
reverse of the usual philosophic procedure of retaining the ethics of Christianity 
while discarding its theology. He allowed other religions in his imaginary state, 
but only on condition that they did not contradict the official creed. He would 
tolerate those religions “that tolerate others,’ but “whoever dares to say, 
‘Outside the Church there is no salvation,’ ought to be driven from the state, 
unless the state is the Church, and the prince is the pontiff” thereof.28 No denial 
of the articles in the religion of the state is to be permitted. 


While the state can compel no one to believe them, it can banish him, not for impiety, but as an 
antisocial being, incapable of truly loving the laws and justice, and of sacrificing, at need, his life to 
his duty. If anyone, after publicly recognizing these dogmas, behaves as if he does not believe them, 
let him be punished by death.29 


Next to “Man is born free, and is everywhere in chains,” this last is the most 
famous sentence in The Social Contract. Taken literally, it would put to death 
any person acting as if he had no belief in God, heaven, or hell; applied to the 
Paris of that time, it would have almost depopulated the capital. Rousseau’s love 
of startling and absolute statements probably misled him into saying more than 
he meant. Perhaps he recalled the Diet of Augsburg (1555), at which the 
signatory princes agreed that each of them should have the right to banish from 
his territory any person not accepting the prince’s faith—cuius regio eius 
religio; and the laws of Geneva, taken literally (as in the case of Servetus), 
provided an antecedent for Rousseau’s sudden savagery. Ancient Athens had 
made asebeia—failure to recognize the official gods—a capital crime, as in 
exiling Anaxagoras and poisoning Socrates; the persecution of Christians by 
Imperial Rome was similarly excused; and on Rousseau’s penology the order for 
his arrest, in this year 1762, could be described as an act of Christian charity. 


Was The Social Contract a revolutionary book? No and yes. Here and there, 
amid Rousseau’s demand for a government responsible to the general will, some 
moments of caution calmed him, as when he wrote: “None but the greatest 
dangers can counterbalance that of changing the public order; and the sacred 
power of the laws should never be arrested save when the existence of the 
country is at stake.”20 He blamed private property for nearly all evils, but he 
called for its maintenance as made necessary by the incorrigible corruption of 
mankind. He wondered whether the nature of man would, after a revolution, 
reproduce old institutions and servitudes under new names. “People accustomed 
to masters will not let mastery cease. ... Mistaking liberty for unchained license, 
they are delivered by their revolutions into the hands of seducers who will only 
aggravate their chains.”3! 

Nevertheless his was the most revolutionary voice of the time. Though 
elsewhere he belittled and distrusted the masses, here his appeal was to the 
multitude. He knew that inequality is inevitable, but he condemned it with force 
and eloquence. He announced unequivocally that a government persistently 
contravening the general will might justly be overthrown. While Voltaire, 
Diderot, and d’Alembert were curtsying to kings or empresses, Rousseau raised 
against existing governments a cry of protest that was destined to be heard from 
one end of Europe to the other. While the philosophes, already embedded in the 
status quo, called only for piecemeal reform of particular ills, Jean-Jacques 
attacked the whole economic, social, and political order, and with such 
thoroughness that no remedy seemed possible but revolution. And he announced 
its coming: “It is impossible that the great kingdoms of Europe should last much 
longer. Each of them has had its period of splendor, after which it must 
inevitably decline. The crisis is approaching: we are on the edge of a 
revolution.”°2 And beyond this he predicted far-reaching transformations: “The 
Empire of Russia will aspire to conquer Europe, and will itself be conquered. 
The Tatars—its subjects or neighbors—will become its masters and ours, by a 
revolution which I consider inevitable.” 

The Social Contract, which in hindsight we perceive to have been the most 
revolutionary of Rousseau’s works, made far less stir than La Nouvelle Héloise. 
France was ready for emotional release and romantic love, but it was not ready 
to discuss the overthrow of the monarchy. This book was the most sustained 
argument that Rousseau had yet produced, and it was not as easy to follow as the 
sparkling vivacities of Voltaire. Impressed by its later vogue, we are surprised to 
learn that its popularity and influence began after, not before, the Revolution.°4 
Even so we find d’Alembert writing to Voltaire in 1762: “It will not do to speak 
too loudly against Jean-Jacques or his book, for he is rather a king in the 


Halles”35—i.e., among the burly workers in the central market of Paris, and, by 
implication, among the populace. This was probably an exaggeration, but we 
may date from 1762 the turn of philosophy from attack upon Christianity to 
criticism of the state. 

Few books have ever aroused so much criticism. Voltaire marked his copy of 
Du Contrat social with marginal rejoinders; so, on Rousseau’s prescription of 
death for active unbelief: “All coercion on dogma is abominable.”36 Scholars 
have reminded us how old was the claim that sovereignty lies in the people: 
Marsilius of Padua, William of Ockham, even Catholic theologians like 
Bellarmine, Mariana, and Suarez had put forth that claim as a blow behind the 
knees of kings. It had appeared in the writings of George Buchanan, Grotius, 
Milton, Algernon Sidney, Locke, Pufendorf ... The Social Contract, like nearly 
all of Rousseau’s political and moral philosophy, is an echo and reflex of 
Geneva by a citizen distant enough to idealize it without feeling its claws. The 
book was an amalgam of Geneva and Sparta, of Calvin’s Institutes and Plato’s 
Laws. 

A hundred critics have pointed out the inconsistency between the 
individualism of Rousseau’s Discourses and the legalism of The Social 
Contract. Long before Rousseau’s birth Filmer, in Patriarcha (1642), had 
disposed of the notion that man is born free; he is born subject to paternal 
authority and to the laws and customs of his group. Rousseau himself, after that 
initial cry for freedom, moved further and further from liberty toward order— 
toward submission of the individual to the general will. Basically the 
contradictions in his works lay between his character and his thought; he was a 
rebel individualist by temperament, ailment, and lack of formal discipline; he 
was a communalist (never a communist, not even a collectivist) by his tardy 
perception that no operative society can be composed of mavericks. We must 
allow for development: a man’s ideas are a function of his experience and his 
years; it is natural for a thinking person to be an individualist in youth—loving 
liberty and grasping for ideals—and a moderate in maturity, loving order and 
reconciled to the possible. Emotionally Rousseau remained always a child, 
resenting conventions, prohibitions, laws; but when he reasoned he came to 
realize that within the restrictions necessary for social order many freedoms can 
remain; and he ended by perceiving that in a community liberty is not the victim 
but the product of law—that it is enlarged rather than lessened by general 
obedience to restraints collectively self-imposed. Philosophical anarchists and 
political totalitarians alike can quote Rousseau to their purpose,’ and alike 
unjustly, for he recognized that order is freedom’s first law, and the order that he 
spoke for was to be the expression of the general will. 


Rousseau denied any real contradictions in his philosophy. “All my ideas are 
consistent, but I cannot expound them all at once.”°8 He admitted that his book 
“needs rewriting, but I have neither the strength nor the time to do it”;39 when he 
had the strength, persecution took away his time, and when persecution ceased, 
and time was given, strength had been worn away. In those later years he grew 
doubtful of his own arguments. “Those who pride themselves on thoroughly 
understanding The Social Contract are cleverer than I am.”4° In practice he quite 
ignored the principles he had there laid down; he never thought of applying them 
when asked to draw up constitutions for Poland or Corsica. Had he continued in 
the line of change that he followed after 1762 he would have ended in the arms 
of the aristocracy and the Church, perhaps under the knife of the guillotine. 


Il. EMILE 


1. Education 


We can forgive much to an author who could, within fifteen months, send 
forth La Nouvelle Héloise (February, 1761), The Social Contract (April, 1762), 
and Emile (May, 1762). All three were published in Amsterdam, but Emile was 
published also in Paris, with governmental permission secured at great risk by 
the kindly Malesherbes. Marc-Michel Rey, the Amsterdam publisher, deserves a 
passing salute. Having made unexpected profits from Héloise, he settled upon 
Thérése a life annuity of three hundred livres; and foreseeing a greater sale for 
Emile than for Du Contrat social (which he had bought for a thousand livres), he 
paid Jean-Jacques six thousand livres for the new and longer manuscript. 

The book originated partly from discussions with Mme. d’Epinay on the 
education of her son, and took its first form as a minor essay written “to please a 
good mother who was able to think” —-Mme. de Chenonceaux, daughter of Mme. 
Dupin. Rousseau thought of it as a sequel to La Nouvelle Héloise: how should 
Julie’s children be brought up? For a moment he doubted whether a man who 
had sent all his children to a foundling asylum, and who had failed as a tutor in 
the Mably family, was fit to talk on parentage and education; but as usual he 
found it pleasant to give his imagination free rein, unhampered by experience. 
He studied Montaigne’s Essays, Fénelon’s Télémaque, Rollin’s Traité des 
études, and Locke’s Some Thoughts on Education. His own first Discourse was a 
challenge to him, for it had pictured man as good by nature but spoiled by 
civilization, including education. Could that natural goodness be preserved and 
developed by right education? Helvétius had just given an affirmative answer in 
De l’Esprit (1758), but he had presented an argument rather than a plan. 


Rousseau began by rejecting existing methods as teaching, usually by rote, 
worn-out and corrupt ideas; as trying to make the child an obedient automaton in 
a decaying society; as preventing the child from thinking and judging for 
himself; as deforming him into a mediocrity and brandishing platitudes and 
classic tags. Such schooling suppressed all natural impulses, and made education 
a torture which every child longed to avoid. But education should be a happy 
process of natural unfolding, of learning from nature and experience, of freely 
developing one’s capacities into full and zestful living. It should be the “art of 
training men”:4! the conscious guidance of the growing body to health, of the 
character to morality, of the mind to intelligence, of the feelings to self-control, 
sociability, and happiness. 

Rousseau would have wanted a system of public instruction by the state, but 
as public instruction was then directed by the Church, he prescribed a private 
instruction by an unmarried tutor who would be paid to devote many years of his 
life to his pupil. The tutor should withdraw the child as much as possible from its 
parents and relatives, lest it be infected with the accumulated vices of 
civilization. Rousseau humanized his treatise by imagining himself entrusted 
with almost full authority over the rearing of a very malleable youth called 
Emile. It is quite incredible, but Rousseau managed to make these 450 pages the 
most interesting book ever written on education. When Kant picked up Emile he 
became so absorbed that he forgot to take his daily walk.42 

If nature is to be the tutor’s guide, he will give the child as much freedom as 
safety will allow. He will begin by persuading the nurse to free the babe from 
swaddling clothes, for these impede its growth and the proper development of its 
limbs. Next, he will have the mother suckle her child instead of turning it over to 
a wet nurse; for the nurse may injure the child by harshness or neglect, or may 
earn from it, by conscientious care, the love that should naturally be directed to 
the mother as the first source and bond of family unity and moral order. Here 
Rousseau wrote lines that had an admirable effect upon the young mothers of the 
rising generation: 


Would you restore all men to their primal duties?—begin with the mother; the results will surprise 
you. Every evil follows in the train of this first sin. ... The mother whose children are out of sight 
wins scanty esteem; there is no home life, the ties of nature are not strengthened by those of habit; 
fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters cease to exist. They are almost strangers; how should they 
love one another? Each thinks of himself. 

But when mothers deign to nurse their own children, there will be a reform in morals; natural 
feeling will revive in every heart; there will be no lack of citizens for the state; this first step will by 
itself restore mutual affection. The charms of home are the best antidote of vice. The noisy play of 
children, which we thought so trying, becomes a delight; mother and father ... grow dearer to each 
other; the marriage tie is strengthened. ... Thus the cure of this one evil would work a widespread 


reformation; nature would regain her rights. When women become good mothers men will become 
good husbands and fathers.43 


These famous paragraphs made breast feeding by mothers part of the change in 
manners that began in the final decade of Louis XV’s reign. Buffon had issued a 
similar appeal a decade before, but it had not reached the women of France. Now 
the fairest breasts in Paris made their debut as organs of maternity as well as 
bewitchments of sex. 

Rousseau divided the educational career of his pupil into three periods: 
twelve years of childhood, eight of youth, and an indeterminate age of 
preparation for marriage and parentage, for economic and social life. In the first 
period education is to be almost entirely physical and moral; books and book 
learning, even religion, must await the development of the mind; till he is twelve 
Emile will not know a word of history, and will hardly have heard any mention 
of God.44 Education of the body must come first. So Emile is brought up in the 
country, as the only place where life can be healthy and natural. 


Men are not made to be crowded together in anthills, but scattered over the earth to till it. The 
more they are massed together, the more corrupt they become. Disease and vice are the sure results 
of overcrowded cities. ... Man’s breath is fatal to his fellows. ... Man is devoured by our towns. Ina 
few generations the race dies out or becomes degenerate; it needs renewal, and is always renewed 
from the country. Send your children out to renew themselves; send them to regain in the open field 
the strength lost in the foul air of our crowded cities.45 


Encourage the boy to love nature and the outdoors, to develop habits of 
simplicity, to live on natural foods. Is there any food more delectable than that 
which has been grown in one’s own garden? A vegetarian diet is the most 
wholesome, and leads to the least ailments.4® 


The indifference of children toward meat is one proof that the taste for meat is unnatural. Their 
preference is for vegetable foods, milk, pastry, fruit, etc. Beware of changing this natural taste and 
making your children flesh-eaters. Do this, if not for their health, then for the sake of their character. 
How can we explain away the fact that great meat-eaters are usually fiercer and more cruel than 
other men?47 


After proper food, good habits. Emile is to be taught to rise early. “We saw 
the sun rise in midsummer, we shall see it rise at Christmas; ... we are no lie- 
abeds, we enjoy the cold.”48 Emile washes often, and as he grows stronger he 
reduces the warmth of the water, till “at last he bathes winter and summer in 
cold, even in ice water. To avoid risk, this change is slow, gradual, 
imperceptible.”49 He rarely uses any headgear, and he goes barefoot all the year 
round except when leaving his house and garden. “Children should be 


accustomed to cold rather than heat; great cold never does them any harm if they 
are exposed to it soon enough.”°9 Encourage the child’s natural liking for 
activity. “Don’t make him sit still when he wants to run about, nor run when he 
wants to be quiet. ... Let him run, jump, and shout to his heart’s content.”>! 
Keep doctors away from him as long as you can.°? Let him learn by action rather 
than by books or even by teaching; let him do things himself; just give him 
materials and tools. The clever teacher will arrange problems and tasks, and will 
let his pupil learn by hitting a thumb and stubbing a toe; he will guard him from 
serious injury but not from educative pains. 
Nature is the best guide, and should be followed this side of such injury: 


Let us lay it down as an incontrovertible rule that the first impulses of nature are always right. 
There is no original sin in the human heart. ... Never punish your pupil, for he does not know what 
it means to do wrong. Never make him say, “Forgive me.” ... Wholly unmoral in his actions, he can 
do nothing morally wrong, and he deserves neither punishment nor reproof. ... First leave the germ 
of his character free to show itself; do not constrain him in anything; so you will better see him as he 
really is.53 


However, he will need moral education; without it he will be dangerous and 
miserable. But don’t preach. If you want your pupil to learn justice and kindness, 
be yourself just and kind, and he will imitate you. “Example! Example! Without 
it you will never succeed in teaching children anything.”54 Here too you can find 
a natural basis. Both goodness and wickedness (from the viewpoint of society) 
are innate in man; education must encourage the good and discourage the bad. 
Self-love is universal, but it can be modified until it sends a man into mortal 
peril to preserve his family, his country, or his honor. There are social instincts 
that preserve the family and the group as well as egoistic instincts that preserve 
the individual.°5 Sympathy (pitié) may be derived from self-love (as when we 
love the parents who nourish and protect us), but it can flower into many forms 
of social behavior and mutual aid. Hence some kind of conscience seems 
universal and innate. 


Cast your eyes over every nation of the world, peruse every volume of its history; amid all these 
strange and cruel forms of worship, in this amazing variety of manners and customs, you will 
everywhere find the same [basic] ideas of good and evil. ... There is, at the bottom of our hearts, an 
inborn principle of justice and virtue by which, despite our maxims, we judge our own actions, or 
those of others, to be good or evil; and it is this principle that we call conscience.56 


Whereupon Rousseau breaks out into an apostrophe which we shall find almost 
literally echoed in Kant: 


Conscience! Conscience! Divine instinct, immortal voice from heaven; sure guide of a creature 
ignorant and finite indeed, yet intelligent and free, infallible, judge of good and evil, making man 
like to God! In thee consists the excellence of man’s nature and the morality of his actions; apart 
from thee I find nothing in myself to raise me above the beasts—nothing but the sad privilege of 
wandering from one error to another by the help of an unbridled intellect and reason which knows 
no principle.57 


So intellectual education must come only after the formation of moral 
character. Rousseau laughs at Locke’s advice to reason with children: 


Those children who have been constantly reasoned with strike me as exceptionally silly. Of all 
human faculties reason ... is the last and choicest growth—and you would use this for the child’s 
early training? To make a man reasonable is the coping stone of a good education, and yet you 
profess to train a child through his reason. You begin at the wrong end.58 


No; we must, rather, retard mental education. “Keep the child’s mind [intellect] 
idle as long as you can .”°9 If he has opinions before he is twelve you may be 
sure they will be absurd. And don’t bother him yet with science; this is an 
endless chase, in which everything that we discover merely adds to our 
ignorance and our foolish pride.©° Let your pupil learn by experience the life and 
workings of nature; let him enjoy the stars without pretending to trace their 
history. 

At the age of twelve intellectual education may begin, and Emile may read a 
few books. He may make a transition from nature to literature by reading 
Robinson Crusoe, for that is the story of a man who, on his island, went through 
the various stages through which men passed from savagery to civilization. But 
by the age of twenty Emile will not have read many books. He will quite ignore 
the salons and the philosophes. He will not bother with the arts, for the only true 
beauty is in nature.6! He will never be “a musician, an actor, or an author.”®2 
Rather, he will have acquired sufficient skill in some trade to earn his living with 
his hands if that should ever be necessary. (Many a tradeless émigré, thirty years 
later, would regret having laughed, as Voltaire did, at Rousseau’s “gentilhomme 
menuisier”— gentleman carpenter.63) In any case Emile (though he is heir to a 
modest fortune) must serve society either manually or mentally. “The man who 
eats in idleness what he has not earned is a thief.”64 


2. Religion 


Finally, when Emile is about eighteen, we may talk to him about God. 


I am aware that many of my readers will be surprised to find me tracing the course of my scholar 
through his early years without speaking to him of religion. At fifteen he will not even know that he 
has a soul; at eighteen he may not yet be ready to learn about it.... If I had to depict the most 


heartbreaking stupidity I would paint a pedant teaching children the catechism; if I wanted to drive a 
child crazy I would set him to explain what he learned in his catechism.... No doubt there is not a 
moment to be lost if we must deserve eternal salvation; but if the repetition of certain words suffices 
to obtain it, I do not see why we should not people heaven with starlings and magpies as well as 
with children.65 


Despite this proclamation, which infuriated the Archbishop of Paris, Rousseau 
now aimed his sharpest shafts at the philosophes. Picture Voltaire or Diderot 
reading this: 


I consulted the philosophes. ... I found them all alike proud, assertive, dogmatic; professing— 
even in their so-called skepticism—to know everything; proving nothing, scoffing at one another. 
This last trait ... struck me as the only point in which they were right. Braggarts in attack, they are 
weaklings in defense. Weigh their arguments, they are all destructive; count their voices, each 
speaks for himself alone. ... There is not one of them who, if he chanced to discover the difference 
between falsehood and truth, would not prefer his own lie to the truth which another had discovered. 
Where is the philosophe who would not deceive the whole world for his own glory?6® 


While he continued to condemn intolerance, Rousseau, reversing Bayle, 
denounced atheism as more dangerous than fanaticism. He offered to his readers 
a “profession of faith” by which he hoped to turn the tide from the atheism of 
d’Holbach, Helvétius, and Diderot back to belief in God, free will, and 
immortality. He remembered the two abbés—Gaime and Gatier—whom he had 
met in his youth; he welded them into an imaginary vicar in Savoy; and he put 
into the mouth of this village curé the feelings and arguments that justified (in 
Rousseau’s view) a return to religion. 

The vicaire savoyard is pictured as the priest of a small parish in the Italian 
Alps. He privately admits to some skepticism: he doubts the divine inspiration of 
the Prophets, the miracles of the Apostles and the saints, and the authenticity of 
the Gospels;®7 and, like Hume, he asks, “Who will venture to tell me how many 
eyewitnesses are required to make a miracle credible?”®® He rejects petitional 
prayer; our prayers should be hymns to the glory of God, and expressions of 
submission to His will.69 Many items in the Catholic creed seem to him to be 
superstition or mythology.”0 Nevertheless he feels that he can best serve his 
people by saying nothing of his doubts, and practicing kindness and charity to all 
(believers and unbelievers alike), and performing faithfully all the ritual of the 
Roman Church. Virtue is necessary to happiness; belief in God, free will, 
heaven, and hell is necessary to virtue; religions, despite their crimes, have made 
men and women more virtuous, at least less cruel and villainous, than they might 
otherwise have been. When these religions preach doctrines that seem 
unreasonable, or weary us with ceremony, we should silence our doubts for the 
sake of the group. 


Even from the standpoint of philosophy religion is essentially right. The 
Vicar begins like Descartes: “I exist, and I have senses through which I receive 
impressions; this is the first truth that strikes me, and I am forced to accept it.”71 
He makes short work of Berkeley: “The cause of my sensations is outside of me, 
for they affect me whether I have any reason for them or not; they are produced 
and destroyed independently of me. ... Thus other entities exist besides myself.” 
A third step answers Hume and anticipates Kant: “I find that I have the power of 
comparing my sensations, so I am endowed with an active force” for dealing 
with experience.’ This mind cannot be interpreted as a form of matter; there is 
no sign of a material or mechanical process in the act of thought. How an 
immaterial mind can act upon a material body is beyond our understanding; but 
it is a fact immediately perceived, and not to be denied for the sake of some 
abstract reasoning. Philosophers must learn to recognize that something may be 
true even if they cannot understand it—and especially when it is of all truths the 
one most immediately perceived. 

The next step (the Vicar admits) is mere reasoning. I do not perceive God, but 
I reason that just as in my voluntary actions there is a mind as the perceived 
cause of motion, so there is probably a cosmic mind behind the motions of the 
universe. God is unknowable, but I feel that He is there and everywhere. I see 
design in a thousand instances, from the structure of my eyes to the movements 
of the stars; I should no more think of attributing to chance (however often 
multiplied [a la Diderot]) the adjustment of means to ends in living organisms 
and the system of the world, than I would ascribe to chance the delectable 
assemblage of letters in printing the Aeneid. 7° 

If there is an intelligent deity behind the marvels of the universe, it is 
incredible that He will allow justice to be permanently defeated. If only to avoid 
the desolating belief in the victory of evil, I must believe in a good God assuring 
the triumph of good. Therefore I must believe in an afterlife, in a heaven of 
reward for virtue; and though I am revolted by the idea of hell, and would rather 
believe that the wicked suffer hell in their own hearts, yet I will accept even that 
awful doctrine if it is necessary for controlling the evil impulses of mankind. In 
that case I would implore God not to make the pains of hell everlasting.”4 Hence 
the doctrine of purgatory, as a place of abbreviable punishment for all but the 
most persistent and unrepentant sinners, is more humane than the division of all 
the dead between the forever blessed and the eternally damned. Granted that we 
cannot prove the existence of heaven, how cruel it is to take from the people this 
hope that solaces them in their grief and sustains them in their defeats!7° Without 
belief in God and an afterlife morality is imperiled and life is meaningless, for in 


an atheistic philosophy life is a mechanical accident passing through a thousand 
sufferings to an agonizing and eternal death. 

Consequently we must accept religion as, all in all, a vital boon to mankind. 
Nor need we make much account of the different sects into which Christianity 
has been torn; they are all good if they improve conduct and nourish hope. It is 
ridiculous and indecent to suppose that those who have other creeds, gods, and 
sacred scriptures than our own will be “damned.” “If there were but one religion 
on earth, and all beyond its pale were condemned to eternal punishment, ... the 
God of that religion would be the most unjust and cruel of tyrants.”76 So Emile 
will not be taught any particular form of Christianity, “but we will give him the 
means to choose for himself according to the right use of his reason.””” The best 
way is to continue in the religion that we inherited from our parents or our 
community. And to Rousseau himself his imaginary Vicar’s counsel is: “Return 
to your own country, go back to the religion of your fathers, follow it in sincerity 
of heart, and never forsake it; it is very simple and very holy; in no other religion 
is the morality purer, or the doctrine more satisfying to reason.”7® 

Rousseau, in 1754, had anticipated this counsel—had returned to Geneva and 
its creed; however, he had not kept his promise to come and dwell there after 
settling his affairs in France. In the Letters from the Mountain which he wrote 
ten years later he repudiated, as we shall see, most of the faith of his fathers. In 
his final decade we shall find him advising religion to others, but giving hardly 
any sign of religious belief or practice in his daily life. Protestants and Catholics, 
Calvinists and Jesuits, joined in attacking him and his vicarious “Profession of 
Faith” as essentially un-Christian.72 The education he proposed for Emile 
shocked Christian readers as in effect irreligious, for they suspected that an 
average youth brought up to no religion would not adopt one later except for 
social convenience. Despite his formal acceptance of Calvinism Rousseau 
rejected the doctrine of original sin and the redemptive role of the death of 
Christ. He refused to accept the Old Testament as the word of God, and thought 
the New Testament “full of incredible things, things repugnant to reason,”®° but 
he loved the Gospels as the most moving and inspiring of all books. 


Can a book at once so grand and so simple be the work of men? Is it possible that he whose 
history is contained therein is no more than a man? ... What gentleness and purity in his actions, 
what a touching grace in his teachings! How lofty are his sayings, how profoundly wise are his 
sermons, how just and discriminating are his replies! What man, what sage can live, suffer, and die 
without weakness or ostentation? ... If the life and death of Socrates are those of a philosopher, the 
life and death of Christ are those of a God.®1 


3. Love and Marriage 


When Rousseau ended the fifty pages of the Savoyard Vicar and turned back 
to Emile, he faced the problems of sex and marriage. 

Should he tell his pupil about sex? Not till he asks about it; then tell him the 
truth.82 But do everything consistent with truth and health to retard sexual 
consciousness. In any case don’t stimulate it. 


When the critical age approaches, present to young people such spectacles as will restrain rather 
than excite them sexually. ... Remove them from great cities, where the flaunted attire and boldness 
of the women hasten and anticipate the promptings of nature, where everything offers to their view 
pleasures of which they should know nothing till they are of an age to choose for themselves.... If 
their taste for the arts keeps them in town, guard them ... from a dangerous idleness. Choose 
carefully their company, their occupations, and their pleasures; show them nothing but modest and 
pathetic pictures, ... and nourish their sensibility without stimulating their senses.®3 


Rousseau worried about the dire results of a practice about which he seems to 
have had firsthand experience: 


Never leave the young man night or day, and at least share his room. Never let him go to bed till 
he is sleepy, and let him rise as soon as he awakes.... If once he acquires this dangerous habit he is 
ruined. From that time forward body and soul will be enervated; he will carry to the grave the effects 
of ... the most fatal habit which a young man can acquire. 


And he lays down the law to his pupil: 


If you cannot master your passions, dear Emile, I pity you, but I shall not hesitate for a moment; I 
will not permit the purposes of nature to be evaded. If you must be a slave I prefer to surrender you 
to a tyrant from whom I may deliver you; whatever happens, I can free you more easily from slavery 
to women than from yourself.84 


But don’t let your associates tease you into a brothel! “Why do these young men 
want to persuade you? Because they wish to seduce you. ... Their only motive is 
a secret spite because they see you are better than they are; they want to drag you 
down to their level.” 

It is better to marry. But whom? The tutor describes his ideal of a girl, a 
woman, and a wife, and strives to imprint that ideal upon Emile’s mind as a 
guide and a goal in searching for a mate. Rousseau feared masculine, 
domineering, immodest women; he saw the fall of civilization in the rule of 
increasingly masculine women over increasingly feminine men. “In every land 
the men are the sort that the women make them; ... restore women to 
womanhood, and we shall be men again.”®° “The women of Paris usurp the 
rights of one sex without wishing to renounce those of the other; consequently 
they possess none in their fullness.”8° They do these things better in Protestant 
countries, where modesty is not a jest among sophists but a promise of faithful 


motherhood.8” A woman’s place is in the home, as among the ancient Greeks; 
she should accept her husband as a master, but in the home she should be 
supreme.®8 In that way the health of the race will be preserved. 

The education of girls should aim to produce such women. They should be 
educated at home, by their mothers; they should learn all the arts of the home, 
from cooking to embroidery. They should get much religion, and as early as 
possible, for this will help them to modesty, virtue, and obedience. A daughter 
should accept without question the religion of her mother, but a wife should 
accept the religion of her husband.®9 In any case let her avoid philosophy and 
scorn to be a salonniére .2° However, a girl should not be suppressed into a dull 
timidity; “she should be lively, merry, and eager; she should sing and dance to 
her heart’s content, and enjoy all the innocent pleasures of youth”; let her go to 
balls and sports, even to theaters—under proper supervision and in good 
company.9! Her mind should be kept active and alert if she is ever to be a fit 
wife for a thinking man. And she “may be allowed a certain amount of coquetry” 
as part of the complex game by which she tests her suitors and chooses her 
mate.92 The proper study of womankind is man.93 

When this ideal of girlhood and womanhood has been fixed in Emile’s hopes 
he may go out and seek a mate. He, not his parents or his tutor, shall make the 
choice, but he owes it to them, and to their loving care of him through many 
years, to consult them respectfully. You wish to go to the big city and look at the 
girls who are on display there? Very well; we shall go to Paris; you will see for 
yourself what these exciting demoiselles are. So Emile lives a while in Paris, 
mingles in “society.” But he finds there no girl of the kind his sly tutor has 
described. “Then farewell, Paris, far-famed Paris, with all your noise and smoke 
and dirt, where the women have ceased to believe in honor and the men in 
virtue. We are in search of love, happiness, innocence; the farther we go from 
Paris, the better.”94 

And so tutor and pupil are back in the country; and lo, in a quiet hamlet far 
from the madding crowd they come upon Sophie. Here (“Book V”) Rousseau’s 
treatise becomes a love story, idealized but delightful, and told with the skill of 
an accomplished writer. After those long discourses on education, politics, and 
religion he returns to romance, and while Thérése is busy with housework he 
resumes his dreams of that gentle woman whom he has found only in scattered 
moments of his wanderings; and he names her from his latest flame. 

This new Sophie is the daughter of a once prosperous gentleman who now 
lives in contented retirement and simplicity. She is healthy, lovely, modest, 
tender—and useful; she helps her mother with quick and quiet competence in 
everything; “there is nothing that she cannot do with her needle.”95 Emile finds 


reason to come again, and she finds reason for his further visits; gradually it 
dawns upon him that Sophie has all the qualities that his tutor pictured as ideal; 
what a divine coincidence! After several weeks, he reaches the dizzy height of 
kissing the hem of her garment. More weeks, and they are betrothed. Rousseau 
insists that this shall be a formal and solemn ceremony; every measure must be 
taken—by ritual and elsewise—to exalt, and fix in memory, the sanctity of the 
marriage bond. Then, when Emile trembles on the edge of bliss, the incredible 
tutor, throwing liberty and nature to the winds, makes him leave his betrothed 
for two years of absence and travel to test their affection and fidelity. Emile 
weeps and obeys. When he returns, still miraculously virginal, he finds Sophie 
dutifully intact. They marry, and the tutor instructs them on their duties to each 
other. He bids Sophie be obedient to her husband except in bed and board. “You 
will long rule him by love if you make your favors scarce and precious; ... let 
Emile honor his wife’s chastity without complaining of her coldness.”9° The 
book concludes with a triune victory: 


One morning ... Emile enters my room and embraces me, saying, “My master, congratulate your 
son; he hopes soon to have the honor of being a father. What a responsibility will be ours, how much 
we shall need you! Yet God forbid that I should let you educate the son as well as the father; God 
forbid that so sweet and holy a task should be fulfilled by any but myself. ... But continue to be the 
teacher of the young teachers. Advise and control us; we shall be easily led; as long as I live I shall 
need you.... You have done your duty; teach me to follow your example, while you enjoy the leisure 
you have earned so well.97 


After two centuries of laudation, ridicule, and experiment, the world is 
generally agreed that Emile is beautiful, suggestive, and impossible. Education is 
a dull subject, for we remember it with pain, we do not care to hear about it, and 
we resent any further imposition of it after we have served our time at school. 
Yet of this forbidding topic Rousseau made a charming romance. The simple, 
direct, personal style captivates us despite some flowery exaltations; we are 
drawn along and surrender ourselves to the omniscient tutor, though we should 
hesitate to surrender our sons. Having extolled maternal care and family life, 
Rousseau takes Emile from his parents and brings him up in antiseptic isolation 
from the society in which he must later live. Never having brought up children, 
he does not know that the average child is by “nature” a jealous, acquisitive, 
domineering little thief; if we wait till he learns discipline without 
commandments, and industry without instruction, he will graduate into an 
indolent, shiftless, and anarchic misfit, unwashed, unkempt, and unbearable. 
And where shall we find tutors willing to give twenty years to educating one 
child? “That kind of care and attention,” said Mme. de Staél (1810), “. . . would 


compel every man to devote his whole life to the education of another being, and 
only grandfathers would at last be freed to attend to their own careers.”98 

Probably Rousseau recognized these and other difficulties after he recovered 
from the ecstasy of composition. At Strasbourg in 1765 an enthusiast came to 
him bursting with compliments: “You see, sir, a man who brings up his sons on 
the principles which he had the happiness to learn from your Emile.” “So much 
the worse, sir, for you and your son!” growled Rousseau.%9 In the fifth of his 
Letters from the Mountain he explained that he had written the book not for 
ordinary parents but for sages: “I made clear in the preface ... that my concern 
was rather to offer the plan of a new system of education for the consideration of 
sages, and not a method for fathers and mothers.”!00 Like his master Plato, he 
took the child away from the contagion of his parents in the hope that the child, 
graduating from a saving education, would then be fit to rear his own children. 
And like Plato, he “laid up in heaven a pattern” of a perfect state or method, so 
that “he who desires may behold it, and beholding, may govern himself 
accordingly.”10! He announced his dream, and trusted that somewhere, to some 
men and women, it would carry inspiration and make for betterment. It did. 


I. The material in brackets is tentative interpretation, and is not explicitly in Rousseau. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Rousseau Outcast 


1762-67 


I. FLIGHT 


It is remarkable that a book containing, as did Emile, so open an attack upon all 
but the fundamentals of Christianity should have passed the censor and been 
printed in France. But the censor was the tolerant and sympathetic Malesherbes. 
Before allowing publication he urged Rousseau to delete some passages that 
would almost certainly rouse the Church to active hostility. Rousseau refused. 
Other heretics had escaped personal prosecution by using pseudonyms, but 
Rousseau bravely stated his authorship on the title pages of his books. 

While the philosophes denounced Emile as further treason to philosophy, the 
prelates of France and the magistrates of Paris and Geneva condemned it as 
apostasy from Christianity. The anti-Jansenist Archbishop of Paris prepared for 
August, 1762, a powerful mandemant against the book. The pro-Jansenist 
Parlement of Paris was engaged in expelling the Jesuits; it wished, nevertheless, 
to display its zeal for Catholicism; the appearance of Emile offered an 
opportunity to strike a blow for the Church. The Council of State, at war with the 
Parlement, and unwilling to lag behind it in zeal for orthodoxy, proposed to 
arrest Rousseau. Getting wind of this, his aristocratic friends advised him to 
leave France at once. On June 8 Mme. de Créqui sent him an excited message: 
“Tt is only too true that an order has been issued for your arrest. In the name of 
God, go away! ... The burning of your book will do no harm, but your person 
cannot stand imprisonment. Consult your neighbors.” ! 

The neighbors were the Maréchal and Maréchale de Luxembourg. They 
feared involvement if Rousseau were arrested;2 they and the Prince de Conti 
urged him to flee, and gave him funds and a carriage for the long ride across 
France to Switzerland. He yielded reluctantly. He commended Thérése to the 
Maréchale’s care, and left Montmorency on June 9. On that day a decree was 
issued for Rousseau’s arrest, but it was executed with merciful tardiness, for 
many in the government were glad to let him escape. On that same day Maitre 
Omer Joly de Fleury, brandishing a copy of Emile, told the Parlement of Paris 


That this work appears to have been composed solely with the aim of reducing everything to 
natural religion, and of developing that criminal system in the author’s plan for the education of his 
pupil; ... 

That he regards all religions as equally good, and as all having their reasons in the climate, the 
government, and the character of the people; .. . 

That in consequence he dares seek to destroy the truth of Sacred Scripture and the prophecies, the 
certitude of the miracles described in the Holy Books, the infallibility of revelation, and the 
authority of the Church. ... He ridicules and blasphemes the Christian religion, which alone has God 
for its author. ... 

The author of this book, who has had the boldness to sign his name to it, should be arrested as 
soon as possible. It is important that ... justice should make an example, with all severity, both of 
the author and of those who ... have shared in printing or distributing such a work. 


Thereupon the Parlement ordered that 


the said book shall be torn and bummed in the court of the Palace [of Justice], at the foot of the grand 
staircase, by the High Executioner; all those who have copies of the book shall deliver them to the 
Register, to be destroyed; no publisher shall print or sell or distribute this book; all sellers or 
distributors thereof shall be arrested and punished according to the rigor of the law; ... and J.-J. 
Rousseau shall be apprehended and brought to the Conciergerie prison of the Palace.3 


On June 11 Emile was “torn and burned” as ordered, but by June 11 Rousseau 
had reached Switzerland. “The moment I was in the territory of Bern I bade the 
postilion stop; I got out of my carriage, prostrated myself, kissed the ground, and 
exclaimed in a transport of joy: ‘Heaven, protector of virtue, be praised; I touch 
a land of liberty!’”4 

He was not quite sure. He drove on to Yverdon, near the south end of the 
Lake of Neuchatel, in the canton of Bern; there he stayed for a month with his 
old friend Roguin. Should he seek a home in Geneva? But on June 19 the 
Council of Twenty-five, ruling Geneva, condemned both Emile and The Social 
Contract as 


impious, scandalous, bold, full of blasphemies and calumnies against religion. Under the 
appearance of doubts the author has assembled everything that could tend to sap, shake, and destroy 
the principal foundations of the revealed Christian religion. ... These books are so much the more 
dangerous and reprehensible as they are written in French [not in esoteric Latin], in the most 
seductive style, and appear over the name of “Citizen of Geneva.”° 


Accordingly the Council ordered both books to be burned, prohibited their sale, 
and decreed arrest for Rousseau should he ever enter the territory of the republic. 
The Genevan clergy made no protest against this repudiation of Geneva’s most 
famous living son; doubtless they feared that any sympathy shown by them to 
the author of “The Savoyard Vicar’s Profession of Faith’ would confirm 
d’Alembert’s revelation of their secret Unitarian sentiments. Jacob Vernes, 
Rousseau’s friend of many years, turned against him and demanded a retraction. 
“If [Rousseau recalled] there was any rumor amongst the populace, it was 
unfavorable to me, and I was publicly treated by all the gossips and pedants like 
a pupil threatened with a flogging for not having recited his catechism rightly.”® 
Voltaire was touched by the situation of his rival. He had read Emile; his 
comments can still be seen on his copy in the Bibliotheque de Geneve. In a letter 
of June 15 he had written of the book: “It is a hodgepodge of a silly wet nurse in 
four volumes, with forty pages against Christianity, among the boldest ever 
known. ... He says as many hurtful things against the philosophers as against 


Jesus Christ, but the philosophers will be more indulgent than the priests.”” In 
any case he admired the “Profession of Faith”: “fifty good pages,” he called 
them, but added: “it is regrettable that they should have been written by ... such 
a knave [coquin] .”® To Mme. du Deffand he wrote: “I shall always love the 
author of the ‘Vicaire savoyard’ whatever he has done, and whatever he may 
do.”2 When he heard that Jean-Jacques was homeless he cried out: “Let him 
come here [to Ferney]! He must come! I shall receive him with open arms. He 
shall be master here more than I. I shall treat him like my own son.”!° He sent 
this invitation to seven different addresses; it must have reached one address, for 
Rousseau later expressed regret that he had made no reply.!! In 1763 Voltaire 
renewed the invitation; Rousseau declined it, and accused Voltaire of having 
incited the Council of Twenty-five to condemn The Social Contract and Emile. 
Voltaire denied this, apparently with truth. 

Early in July, 1762, the Senate of Bern notified Rousseau that it could not 
tolerate his presence on Bernese soil; he must leave it within fifteen days or face 
imprisonment. Meanwhile he received a kindly note from d’Alembert advising 
him to seek domicile in the principality of Neuchatel; this was under the 
jurisdiction of Frederick the Great, and was governed by Earl Marischal George 
Keith, who, said d’Alembert, “would receive and treat you as the patriarchs of 
the Old Testament received and treated persecuted virtue.”!2 Rousseau hesitated, 
for he had spoken critically of Frederick as a tyrant in philosophic disguise. 13 
Nevertheless, on July 10, 1762, he accepted the invitation of Roguin’s niece, 
Mme. de La Tour, to occupy a house belonging to her in Motiers-Travers, fifteen 
miles southwest of the city of Neuchatel, in what Boswell was to describe as “a 
beautiful wild valley surrounded by immense mountains.”!4 About July 11 Jean- 
Jacques appealed to the governor, and, with characteristic humility and pride, 
wrote to 


THE KING OF PRUSSIA: 

I have said a good deal that is bad about you; I shall probably say more such things; however, 
chased from France, from Geneva, from the canton of Bern, I have come to seek an asylum in your 
states. ... Sir, I have not merited grace from you, and I do not ask any; but I have felt that I ought to 
declare to your Majesty that I am in your power, and that I have willed to be so. Your Majesty may 
dispose of me as you like. 


At an uncertain date Frederick, still in the Seven Years’ War, wrote to Keith: 


We must succor this poor unfortunate. His only offense is to have strange opinions which he 
thinks are good ones. I will send a hundred crowns, from which you will be kind enough to give him 
as much as he needs. I think he will accept them in kind more readily than in cash. If we were not at 
war, if we were not ruined, I would build him a hermitage with a garden, where he could live as I 
believe our first fathers did.... I think poor Rousseau has missed his vocation; he was obviously born 


to be a famous anchorite, a desert father, celebrated for his austerities and flagellations.... 1 conclude 
that the morals of your savage are as pure as his mind is illogical.15 


The Marischal, whom Rousseau speaks of as a gaunt, aged, absent-minded 
saint, sent him provisions, coal, and wood, and proposed to “build me a little 
house.” Jean-Jacques interpreted this offer as coming from Frederick, and 
refused it, but “from that moment I became so sincerely attached to him that I 
interested myself as much in his glory as until then I had thought his successes 
unjust.” !6 On November I, as the war was nearing its end, he wrote to Frederick 
prescribing the tasks of peace: 


SIRE: 

You are my protector and my benefactor, and I have a heart made for gratitude; I want to acquit 
myself with you if I can. 

You want to give me bread; is there none of your subjects who lacks it? 

Take away from before my eyes that sword that flashes and wounds me. ... The career of kings of 
your mettle is great, and you are still far from your time. But time is pressing; there is not a moment 
left you to lose. ... Can you resolve to die without having been the greatest of men? 

Could I ever be permitted to see Frederick the Just and Feared cover his states at last with a happy 
people whose father he would be, then Jean-Jacques Rousseau, the enemy of kings, would go to die 
of joy at the foot of his throne. !7 


Frederick made no known answer, but when Keith went to Berlin the King told 
him he had received a “scolding” from Rousseau. 18 

Apparently assured of a home, Jean-Jacques sent for Thérése to join him. He 
was not certain that she would come, for he “had long perceived her affection to 
grow colder.” He ascribed this to his having ceased to have sexual relations with 
her, since “a connection with women was prejudicial to my health.”!9 Perhaps 
now she would prefer Paris to Switzerland. But she came. They had a tearful 
reunion, and looked forward at last to some years of peace. 


II. ROUSSEAU AND THE ARCHBISHOP 


Their next four years were their unhappiest. The Calvinist clergy of 
Neuchatel publicly denounced Rousseau as a heretic, and the magistrates 
forbade the sale of Emile. Perhaps to appease them, or in sincere desire to follow 
the precepts of his “Vicar,” Rousseau asked the pastor at Motiers might he join 
the congregation. (Thérése remained Catholic.) He was accepted, attended 
worship, and received Communion “with an emotion of heart, and my eyes 
suffused with tears of tenderness.”29 He gave a handle to ridicule by adopting 
Armenian costume—fur bonnet, caftan, and girdle; the long robe allowed him to 
conceal the effects of his urinary obstruction. He attended church in this garb, 
and wore it in visiting Lord Keith, who made no comment upon it except to wish 


him salaam aleikum. He continued to add to his income by copying music; now 
he added needlework, and learned to make lace. “Like the women, I carried my 
cushion with me when I made visits, or sat down to work at my door. ... This 
enabled me to pass my time with my female neighbors without weariness.”21 

Probably about this time (late 1762) his publishers prevailed upon him to 
begin writing his Confessions. He had forsworn authorship, but this would not be 
authorship so much as a defense of his character and conduct against a world of 
enemies, and especially against charges of the philosophes and the gossip of the 
salons. Furthermore, he had to answer a great variety of correspondence. Women 
especially offered him the consoling incense of their adoration, and not only 
because of their sympathy with the hunted author of a famous romance, but 
because they longed to revert to religion, and saw in the Savoyard Vicar and his 
creator no real foe of faith but its brave champion against a desolating atheism. 
For such women, and several men, he became a father confessor, a director of 
souls and consciences. He advised them to remain in, or return to, the religion of 
their youth, regardless of all the difficulties that science and philosophy had 
suggested; those incredibilities were not of the essence, and might be silently put 
aside; what mattered was trust in God and immortality; with that faith and hope 
one could rise above all the unintelligible disasters of nature, all the pains and 
griefs of life. A young Catholic in rebellion against his religion asked for 
sympathy; Rousseau, forgetting his own rebellions, told him not to make so 
much ado about incidentals: “if I had been born Catholic I would have remained 
Catholic, knowing well that your Church puts a very salutary restraint upon the 
wanderings of human reason, which finds neither bottom nor bank when it 
would sound the abysses of things.”22 To nearly all these suitors for wisdom he 
advised a flight from the city to the country, from artifice and complexity to a 
natural simplicity of life, and a modest contentment with marriage and 
parenthood. 

Women who had been shocked by worldly priests and agnostic abbés fell in 
love, if only through correspondence, with this unworldly heretic whom all the 
churches denounced. Mme. de Blot, titled and respected, exclaimed to a 
company of lords and ladies, “Only the loftiest virtue could keep a woman of 
true sensibility from devoting her life to Rousseau, if she were certain he would 
love her passionately.”23 Mme. de La Tour mistook some compliments in his 
letters for an avowal of love; she responded tenderly, warmly, effusively; she 
sent him her portrait, protesting that it did not do her justice; she grew 
despondent when he replied with the calmness of a man who had never seen 
her.24 Yet other worshipers wished to kiss the ground he walked on; some raised 


altars to him in their hearts; some called him the reborn Christ. At times he took 
them seriously, and thought of himself as the crucified founder of a new faith.2° 

Amid these exaltations, and as if to confirm the analogy, a high priest of the 
Temple aroused the people to condemn him as a dangerous revolutionary. On 
August 20, 1762, Christophe de Beaumont, archbishop of Paris, issued a 
mandate to all priests in his diocese to read to their congregations, and to publish 
to the world, his twenty-nine-page denunciation of Emile. He was a man of 
rigorous orthodoxy and saintly repute; he had fought against the Jansenists, the 
Encyclopédie, and the philosophes; now it seemed to him that Rousseau, after 
apparently breaking away from the infidels, had joined them in attacking the 
faith upon which, in the Archbishop’s view, rested the whole social order and 
moral life of France. 

He began by quoting St. Paul’s Second Epistle to Timothy: “There will come 
perilous days of men enamored of themselves, bold and proud blasphemers, 
impious calumniators swollen with arrogance, lovers of pleasure rather than 
God, men corrupt in spirit and perverse in faith.”26 Surely those times had come! 


Unbelief, emboldened by all the passions, presents itself under every form to adapt itself in some 
way to all ages, characters, and degrees. Sometimes ... it borrows a style light, agreeable, and 
frivolous; hence so many tales, as obscene as they are impious [Voltaire’s romans], amusing the 
imagination as a means of seducing the mind and corrupting the heart. Sometimes, affecting 
profundity and sublimity in its views, it pretends to go back to the first principles of knowledge, and 
to assume divine authority, in order to throw off a yoke which, they say, dishonors mankind. 
Sometimes it declaims like a raging woman against religious zeal, and yet with enthusiasm preaches 
universal toleration. And sometimes, uniting all these diverse manners of speech, it mixes the 
serious with the playful, pure maxims with obscenities, great truths with great errors, the Faith with 
blasphemy; in a word, it undertakes to reconcile light with darkness, Jesus Christ with Belial.27 


This, said the Archbishop, was especially the method of Emile, a book full of 
the language of philosophy without being truly philosophy; replete with bits of 
knowledge which have not enlightened the author and must only confuse his 
readers; a man given to paradoxes of opinions and conduct, allying simplicity of 
manners with pomp of thought, ancient maxims with a madness of innovation, 
the obscurity of his retreat with the desire to be known by all the world. He 
denounces the sciences, and cultivates them; he praises the excellence of the 
Gospel, and destroys its teachings. He has made himself the Preceptor of the 
Human Race to deceive it, the Monitor of the Public to mislead the world, the 
Oracle of the Century to destroy it. What an enterprise! 28 

The Archbishop was appalled by Rousseau’s proposal to make no mention of 
God or religion to Emile before the age of twelve, or even eighteen. So, then, 
“all nature would in vain have declared the glory of their Creator,” and all moral 


instruction would forfeit the support of religious faith. But man is not by nature 
good, as the author supposed; he is born with the taint of original sin; he shares 
in the general corruption of humanity. The wise educator—best of all, a priest 
guided by divine grace—will use every just means to nourish the good impulses 
in men, and to weed out the evil; therefore he will feed the child with “the 
spiritual milk of religion, that it may grow toward salvation”; only by such 
education can the child develop into a “sincere worshiper of the true God, and a 
faithful subject of the sovereign.”29 So much sin and crime survive even this 
assiduous instruction; imagine what they would be without it. A torrent of 
wickedness would engulf us.3° 
For these reasons, concluded the Archbishop, 


after having consulted several persons distinguished for their piety and wisdom, and having 
invoked the holy name of God, we condemn the said book as containing an abominable doctrine 
subversive of natural law and the foundations of the Christian religion; as establishing principles 
contrary to the moral teaching of the Gospels; as tending to disturb the peace of states and lead the 
revolt against the authority of the sovereign; as containing a very great number of propositions false, 
scandalous, full of hatred against the Church and her ministers. ... Therefore we expressly forbid 
each and every person in our diocese to read or keep the said book, under the penalties of the law.31 


This mandate was printed “with the privilege of the King,” and soon reached 
Motiers-Travers. Rousseau, always resolving to write no more, decided to reply. 
Before he put down his pen (November 18, 1762) he had let his answer run to 
128 pages. It was printed at Amsterdam in March, 1763, as Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, Citoyen de Genéve, a Christophe de Beaumont, Archevéque de Paris. 
It was soon condemned by the Parlement of Paris and the Council of Geneva. 
Attacked by both the leading religions of Europe, Rousseau retaliated by 
assailing them both; now the shy romantic who had disowned the philosophes 
repeated their arguments with reckless audacity. 

He opened with a question that all opponents in the unending debate still ask 
of each other: “Why must I say anything to you, monseigneur? What common 
language can we speak, how can we understand each other?”32 He regretted that 
he had ever written books; he had not done this till he was thirty-eight, and he 
had fallen into this error by the accident of noticing that “miserable question” of 
the Dijon Academy. The critics of his Discourse had led him to reply; “dispute 
led to dispute, ... and I found myself, so to speak, becoming an author at an age 
when one usually abandons authorship”; from that time to this, “repose and 
friends have disappeared.” 3 In all his career, he claimed, he had been 


more ardent than enlightened, ... but sincere in everything; ... simple and good, but sensitive and 
weak, often doing evil and always loving the good; ... adhering rather to my sentiments than to my 


interests; ... fearing God without fearing hell; reasoning on religion, but without libertinage; loving 
neither impiety nor fanaticism, but hating the intolerant more than the freethinkers; ... confessing 
my faults to my friends and my opinions to all the world.34 


He mourned less the Catholic than the Calvinist condemnation of Emile. He 
who had proudly called himself Citoyen de Genéve had fled from France hoping 
to breathe in his native city the air of freedom, and to find there a welcome that 
would console him for his humiliations. But now “what am I to say? My heart 
closes up, my hand trembles, the pen falls from it. I must be silent; ... I must 
consume in secret the bitterest of my griefs.”35 Behold the man who, “in the 
century so celebrated for philosophy, reason, and humanity,” dared to “defend 
the cause of God”—behold him “branded, proscribed, hunted from country to 
country, from refuge to refuge, without regard for his poverty, without pity for 
his infirmities”; finding asylum at last under “an illustrious and enlightened 
prince,” and secluding himself in a little village hidden among the mountains of 
Switzerland; thinking at last to find obscurity and peace, but pursued even there 
by the anathemas of priests. This Archbishop, “a virtuous man, as noble in soul 
as in birth,” should have reproved the persecutors; instead, he authorized them 
shamelessly, “he who should have pleaded the cause of the oppressed.”’36 

Rousseau perceived that the Archbishop was particularly offended by the 
doctrine that men are born good, or at least not evil; Beaumont realized that if 
this were true, if man is not tainted at birth by inheriting the guilt of Adam and 
Eve, then the doctrine of atonement by Christ would fall; and this doctrine was 
the very heart of the Christian creed. Rousseau answered that the doctrine of 
original sin is nowhere clearly stated in the Bible. He realized that the 
Archbishop was shocked by the proposal to defer religious instruction; he 
replied that the education of children by nuns and priests had not lessened sin or 
crime; those pupils, grown up, had lost their fear of hell, and preferred a small 
pleasure at hand to all Paradise in promise; and those priests themselves—were 
they models of virtue in contemporary France?3’ Nevertheless, “I am a 
Christian, sincerely Christian, according to the doctrine of the Gospel; not a 
Christian as a disciple of the priests, but as a disciple of Jesus Christ.” Then, 
with an eye on Geneva, Rousseau added: “Happy to have been born in the 
holiest and most reasonable religion on the earth, I remain inviolably attached to 
the faith of my fathers. Like them, I take Scripture and reason as the sole rules of 
my belief.”°° He felt the reproach of those who told him that “though all men of 
intelligence think as you do, it is not good that the commonalty [le vulgaire] 
should think so.” 


This is what they cry out to me on every side; this perhaps is what you yourself would tell me if 
we two were alone in your study. Such are men; they change their language with their clothes; they 
speak the truth only in their dressing gowns; in their public dress they know only how to lie. And 
not only are they deceivers and impostors in the face of mankind, but they are not ashamed to 
punish, against their own conscience, whoever refuses to be public cheats and liars like 
themselves.39 


This difference between what we believe and what we preach is at the heart of 
the corruption in modern civilization. There are prejudices which we should 
respect, but not if they turn education into a massive deception and undermine 
the moral basis of society.49 And if those prejudices become murderous shall we 
still be silent about their crimes? 


I do not say, nor do I think, that there is no good religion, ... but I do say ... that there is none, 
among those which have been dominant, that has not inflicted cruel wounds upon humanity. All 
sects have tormented others, all have offered to God the sacrifice of human blood. Whatever may be 
the source of these contradictions, they exist; is it a crime to wish to remove them?41 


Toward the end of his reply Rousseau defended his Emile lovingly, and 
wondered why no statue had been raised to its author. 


Assuming that I have made some mistakes, even that I have always been wrong, is no indulgence 
due to a book in which one feels everywhere—even in its errors, even in the harm that may be in it 
—a sincere love of the good and a zeal for the truth? ... A book which breathes only peace, 
gentleness, patience, love of Order, and obedience to the laws in everything, even in the matter of 
religion? A book in which the cause of religion is so well established, where morals are so 
respected, ... where wickedness is painted as folly, and virtue as so lovable? ... Yes, I do not fear to 
say it: if there were in Europe a single government truly enlightened, ... it would render public 
honors to the author of Emile, it would raise statues to him. I know men too well to expect such 
recognition; I did not know them well enough to expect that which they have done.42 


They have raised statues to him. 


III. ROUSSEAU AND THE CALVINISTS 


The Letter to Christophe Beaumont pleased only a few freethinkers in France 
and a few political rebels in Switzerland. Of twenty-three “refutations” 
addressed to the author, nearly all were from Protestants. The Calvinist clergy of 
Geneva saw in the Letter an attack upon miracles and Biblical inspiration; to 
condone such heresies would be to invite again the danger to which they had 
been exposed by d’Alembert. Angry at the failure of Genevan liberals to speak 
out in his defense, Rousseau (May 12, 1763) sent to the Grand Council of 
Geneva a renunciation of his citizenship. 


This action won some audible support. On June 18 a delegation submitted to 
the First Syndic of the republic a “Very Humble and Respectful Representation 
of Citizens and Burghers of Geneva,” which, among other grievances, 
complained that the judgment against Rousseau had been illegal, and that the 
confiscation of copies of Emile from Genevan bookstores had invaded property 
rights. The Council of Twenty-five rejected the protest, and in September the 
public prosecutor, Jean-Robert Tronchin (cousin of Voltaire’s doctor) issued 
Lettres écrites de la campagne, defending the disputed actions of the Council. 
The “Représentants” appealed to Rousseau to answer Tronchin. Never willing to 
let bad enough alone, Rousseau published (December, 1764) nine Lettres écrites 
de la montagne —a retort from his mountain home to the oligarchy of the 
Genevan plain. Furious against clergy as well as Council, he attacked Calvinism 
as well as Catholicism, and burned nearly all his bridges behind him. 

Formally he addressed the letters to the leader of the Représentants. He began 
by dealing with the harm done to himself through the hasty condemnation of his 
books and his person, without any opportunity for defense. He admitted the 
imperfections of his books: “I myself have found a great number of errors in 
them; I doubt not that others may see many more, and that there are still others 
that neither I nor others have perceived. ... After having heard both parties the 
public will judge; ... the book will triumph or fall, and the case is closecf.”43 But 
was the book “pernicious”? Could anyone read La Nouvelle Héloise and the 
“Profession de foi du vicaire savoyard” and really believe that their author 
intended to destroy religion? True, these writings sought to destroy superstition 
as “the most terrible plague of mankind, the sorrow of sages and the tool of 
tyranny”;44 but did they not affirm the necessity of religion? The author is 
accused of not believing in Christ; he believes in Christ, but in a different way 
from his accusers: 


We recognize the authority of Jesus Christ because our intelligence agrees with his precepts and 
we find them sublime. ... We admit revelation as emanating from the Spirit of God, without our 
knowing how. ... Recognizing a divine authority in the Gospel, we believe that Jesus Christ was 
clothed with this authority; we recognize a more than human virtue in his conduct, and a more than 
human wisdom in his teaching. 


The second letter (forgetting The Social Contract) denied the right of a civic 
council to judge in matters of religion. A basic principle of the Protestant 
Reformation, the right of the individual to interpret Scripture for himself, had 
been violated in condemning Emile.45 “If you prove to me today that in matters 
of faith I am obliged to submit to the decisions of someone else, tomorrow I 
shall become a Catholic.”4© Rousseau admitted that the Reformers in their turn 


had become persecutors of individual interpretation,4” but this did not invalidate 
the principle without which the Protestant revolt against the papal authority 
would have been unjust. He accused the Calvinist clergy (“except my pastor”) of 
taking over the intolerant spirit of Catholicism; if they had been true to the spirit 
of the Reformation they would have defended his right to publish his own 
interpretation of the Bible. He now had a good word to say for d’Alembert’s 
view of the Genevan clergy: 


A philosopher casts a quick glance upon them; he penetrates them, sees that they are Arians, 
Socinians; he says so, and thinks to do them honor; but he does not see that he is endangering their 
temporal interests—the only matter that generally determines, here below, the faith of men.48 


In his third letter he took up the charge that he had rejected miracles. If we 
define a miracle as a violation of the laws of nature we can never know if 
anything is a miracle, for we do not know all the laws of nature.49 Even then 
every day saw a new “miracle” achieved by science, not in contravention, but 
through greater knowledge, of nature’s laws. “Anciently the Prophets made fire 
descend from the sky at their word; today children do as much with a little piece 
of [burning] glass.” Joshua made the sun stop; any almanac maker can promise 
the same result by calculating a solar eclipse.°° And as Europeans who perform 
such wonders among barbarians are thought by these to be gods, so the 
“miracles” of the past—even those of Jesus—may have been natural results 
misinterpreted by the populace as divine interruptions of natural law.5! Perhaps 
Lazarus, whom Christ raised from the dead, had not really been dead.—Besides, 
how can the “miracles” of a teacher prove the truth of his doctrine when teachers 
of doctrines generally considered false have performed “miracles” reported as 
equally real, as when the magicians of Egypt rivaled Aaron in turning wands into 
serpents?°2 Christ warned against “false Christs” who “shall show great signs as 
wonders.”°3 

Rousseau had begun his letters with a view to helping the middle-class 
Représentants; he made no plea for the further extension of the franchise in a 
democratic direction. Indeed, in Letter vi he again committed himself to an 
elected “aristocracy” as the best form of government, and he assured the rulers 
of Geneva that the ideal which he had sketched in The Social Contract was 
essentially one with the Genevan constitution.°4 But in Letter vi he told his 
friends of the protesting bourgeoisie that that constitution acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the enfranchised citizens only during the elections to the General 
Council and its annual assembly; for the remainder of the year the citizens were 
powerless.°° In all that long interval the small Council of Twenty-five was the 
“supreme arbiter of the laws, and thereby of the fate of all individuals.” In effect 


the citoyens et bourgeois, who appeared sovereign in the Conseil Général, 
became, after its adjournment, “the slaves of a despotic power, delivered 
defenseless to the mercy of twenty-five despots.”°56 This was almost a call to 
revolution. However, Rousseau deprecated such a last resort. In his final letter he 
praised the bourgeoisie as the sanest and most peace-loving class in the state, 
caught between an opulent and oppressive patriciate and a “brutish and stupid 
populace”;>7 but he advised the Représentants to keep their patience and trust to 
justice and time to right their wrongs. 

The Lettres de la montagne offended Rousseau’s enemies and displeased his 
friends. The Genevan clergy were alarmed by his heresies, and still more by his 
claim that they shared them. Now he turned violently against the Calvinist 
ministers, called them “canaille, swindlers, stupid courtiers, mad wolves,” and 
expressed preference for the simple Catholic priests of the French villages and 
towns.°8 The Représentants made no use of the Letters in their successful 
campaign for more political power; they considered Rousseau a dangerous and 
incalculable ally. He resolved to take no further part in Genevan politics. 


IV. ROUSSEAU AND VOLTAIRE 


He had wondered, in Letter v, why “M. de Voltaire,’ whom the Genevan 
councilors “so often visit,” had not “inspired them with that spirit of tolerance 
which he preaches without cease, and of which he sometimes has need.” And he 
put into Voltaire’s mouth an imaginary speech°9 favoring freedom of speech for 
philosophers on the ground that only a negligible few read them. The imitation 
of Voltaire’s light and graceful manner was excellent. But the sage of Ferney 
was represented as avowing his authorship of a recently published Sermon des 
cinquantes (Sermon of the Fifty), whose paternity Voltaire had repeatedly denied 
—for it was heavy with heresies. We do not know whether Rousseau’s 
revelation of the secret was deliberate and malicious; Voltaire thought so, and 
was furious, for it subjected him to the possibility of renewed expulsion from 
France just as he was settling into Ferney. 

“The miscreant!” he exclaimed when he read the telltale letter. “The monster! 
I must have him cudgeled—yes, I will have him cudgeled in his mountains at the 
knees of his nurse!” 

“Pray calm yourself,” said a bystander, “for I know that Rousseau means to 
pay you a visit, and will very shortly be at Ferney.” 

“Ah, only let him come!” cried Voltaire, apparently meditating mayhem. 

“But how will you receive him?” 

“T will give him supper, put him into my own bed, and say, “There is a good 
supper; this is the best bed in the house; do me the pleasure to accept one and the 


other, and to make yourself happy here.’”®° 

But Rousseau did not come. Voltaire revenged himself by issuing (December 
31, 1764) an anonymous pamphlet, Sentiments des citoyens (Feelings of the 
Citizens), which is one of the blackest marks on his character and career. It must 
be quoted to be believed. 


We take pity on a fool, but when his dementia becomes fury we tie him up. Tolerance, which is a 
virtue, then becomes a vice. ... We pardoned this man’s romances, in which decency and modesty 
are as damaged as good sense. ... When he mixed religion with his fiction, our magistrates were of 
necessity obliged to imitate those of Paris ... and Bern. ... Today is not patience exhausted when he 
publishes a new book wherein he outrages with fury the Christian religion, the Reformation that he 
professes, all the ministers of the Holy Gospel, and all the agencies of the state? ... He says clearly, 
in his own name, “There are no miracles in the Gospel which we can take literally without 
abandoning good sense.” . . . 

Is he a scholar who debates with scholars? No, ... he is aman who still carries the tragic marks of 
his debauches, and who ... drags along with him from town to town, and from mountain to 
mountain, the unhappy woman whose mother he made die, and whose children he exposed at the 
door of a hospital, ... abjuring all the feelings of nature, as he discards those of honor and religion. . 


Does he wish to overthrow our constitution by disfiguring it, as he wishes to overthrow the 
Christianity that he professes? It suffices to warn him that the city which he troubles disavows 
him.... If he thought that we would draw the sword [make a revolution] because of [the 
condemnation of] Emile, he can put this idea into the class of his absurdities and his follies. But he 
should be told that if we punish lightly an impious romance we punish capitally a vile traitor.61 


This was a disgraceful performance, hardly to be excused by Voltaire’s anger, 
ailments, and age. (He was now seventy.) No wonder Rousseau never believed 
(even today we can hardly believe) that Voltaire wrote it; he ascribed it instead 
to the Genevan minister Vernes, who protested in vain that he was not the 
author. Rousseau, in one of his finest moments, published a reply to the 
Sentiments (January, 1765): 


I wish to make with simplicity the declaration that seems required of me by this article. No 
malady small or great, such as the author speaks of, has ever soiled my body. The malady that 
affects me has not the slightest resemblance to the one indicated; it was born with me, as those who 
took care of my childhood, and who still live, know. It is known to MM. Malouin, Morand, Thierry, 
Daran.... If they find in this [ailment] the least sign of debauchery, I beg them to confound me and 
shame me. ... The wise and world-esteemed woman who takes care of me in my misfortunes ... is 
unhappy only because she shares my misery. Her mother is in fact full of life, and in good health, 
despite her old age [she lived to be ninety-three]. I have never exposed, nor caused to be exposed, 
any children at the door of a hospital, nor anywhere else.... I will add nothing more ... except to say 
that, at the hour of death, I would prefer to have done that of which the author accuses me, than to 
have written a piece like this.62 


Though Rousseau’s delivery of his children to a foundling asylum (not quite 
precisely their “exposure”) had been known to Paris gossip (he had admitted it to 
the Maréchale de Luxembourg), Voltaire’s pamphlet was the first public 
disclosure. Jean-Jacques suspected Mme. d’Epinay of having revealed it on her 
visit to Geneva. Now he was convinced that she and Grimm and Diderot were 
conspiring to blacken his reputation. Grimm at this time repeatedly attacked 
Rousseau in the Correspondance littéraire, ©° and in his letter of January 15, 
1765, speaking of the Letters from the Mountain, he joined Voltaire in accusing 
Rousseau of treason: “If there be anywhere on earth such a crime as high 
treason, it is found surely in attacking the fundamental constitution of a state 
with the arms that M. Rousseau has employed to overthrow the constitution of 
his country.” 

The long quarrel between Voltaire and Rousseau is one of the sorriest 
blemishes on the face of the Enlightenment. Their birth and status set them far 
apart. Voltaire, son of a prosperous notary, received a good education, especially 
in the classics; Rousseau, born to an impoverished and soon to be broken home, 
received no formal education, inherited no classical tradition. Voltaire accepted 
the literary norms laid down by Boileau—“Love reason, let all your writings 
take from reason their splendor and their worth”;4 to Rousseau (as to Faust 
seducing Marguerite with Rousseau) “feeling is” all.”©>° Voltaire was as sensitive 
and excitable as Jean-Jacques, but usually he thought it bad manners to let 
passion discolor his art; he sensed in Rousseau’s appeal to feeling and instinct an 
individualistic anarchic irrationalism that would begin with revolt and end with 
religion. He repudiated—Rousseau echoed—Pascal. Voltaire lived like a 
millionaire, Rousseau copied music to earn his bread. Voltaire was the sum of all 
the graces in society; Rousseau was ill at ease in social gatherings, and too 
impatient and irritable to keep a friend. Voltaire was the son of Paris, of its 
gaiety and luxuries; Rousseau was the child of Geneva, a somber and Puritan 
bourgeois resentful of class distinctions that cut him, and of luxuries that he 
could not enjoy. Voltaire defended luxury as putting the money of the rich in 
circulation by giving work to the poor; Rousseau condemned it as “feeding a 
hundred poor people in our towns, and causing a hundred thousand to perish in 
our villages.”©° Voltaire thought that the sins of civilization are outweighed by 
its comforts and arts; Rousseau was uncomfortable everywhere, and denounced 
almost everything. Reformers listened to Voltaire; revolutionists heard 
Rousseau. 

When Horace Walpole remarked that “this world is a comedy to those who 
think, a tragedy to those who feel,”®” he unwittingly compressed into a line the 
lives of the two most influential minds of the eighteenth century. 


V. BOSWELL MEETS ROUSSEAU 


We get an exceptionally pleasant picture of Jean-Jacques in Boswell’s report 
of five visits to him in December, 1764. The inescapable idolator had solemnly 
sworn (October 21) “neither to talk to an infidel, nor to enjoy a woman, before 
seeing Rousseau.”68 On December 3 he set out from Neuchatel for Motiers- 
Travers. At Brot, halfway, he stopped at an inn, and asked the landlord’s 
daughter what she knew about his prey. Her reply was disconcerting: 


“Monsieur Rousseau often comes and stays here several days with his housekeeper, 
Mademoiselle Levasseur. He is a very amiable man. He has a fine face. But he doesn’t like to have 
people come and stare at him as if he were a man with two heads. Heavens! The curiosity of people 
is incredible. Many, many people come to see him, and often he will not receive them. He is ill, and 
doesn’t wish to be disturbed.”®9 


Of course Boswell went ahead. At MOtiers he put up at the village inn and 


prepared a letter to M. Rousseau, in which I informed him that an ancient Scots gentleman of 
twenty-four was come hither with the hopes of seeing him. I assured him that I deserved his regard. 
... Towards the end of my letter I showed him that I had a heart and soul. ... The letter is really a 
masterpiece. I shall ever preserve it as proof that my soul can be sublime.7° 


His letter—in French—was a subtle mixture of deliberate naiveté and irresistible 
adulation: 


Your writings, Sir, have melted my heart, have elevated my soul, have fired my imagination. 
Believe me, you will be glad to have seen me.... O dear Saint-Preux! Enlightened Mentor! Eloquent 
and amiable Rousseau! I have a presentiment that a truly noble friendship will be born today.... I 
have much to tell you. Though I am only a young man, I have experienced a variety of existence that 
will amaze you. ... But I beg you, be alone.... I know not if I would not prefer never to see you than 
to see you for the first time in company. I await your reply with impatience.7! 


Rousseau sent word that he might come if he promised to make his visit short. 
Boswell went, “dressed in a coat and waistcoat, scarlet with gold lace, buckskin 
breeches, and boots. Above all, I wore a greatcoat of green camlet lined with 
foxskin fur.” The door was opened by Thérése, “a little, lively, neat French girl.” 
She led him upstairs to Rousseau—“a genteel black [dark-complexioned] man in 
the dress of an Armenian.... I asked him how he was. ‘Very ill, but I have given 
up doctors.’ “Rousseau expressed admiration for Frederick, scorn for the French 
—‘“a contemptible nation,” but “you will find great souls in Spain.” Boswell: 
“And in the mountains of Scotland.” Rousseau spoke of theologians as 
“gentlemen” who “provide a new explanation of something, leaving it as 
incomprehensible as before.” They discussed Corsica; Rousseau said he had 


been asked to draw up laws for it; Boswell began his lasting enthusiasm for 
Corsican independence. Presently Rousseau dismissed him, saying that he 
wished to go for a walk by himself. 

On December 4 Boswell returned to the siege. Rousseau talked with him for a 
while, then dismissed him: “You are irksome to me. It’s my nature, I cannot help 
it.” Boswell: “Do not stand on ceremony with me.” Rousseau: “Go away.” 
Thérése saw Boswell to the door. She told him, “I have been twenty-two years 
with Monsieur Rousseau; I would not give my place to be queen of France. I try 
to profit by the good advice he gives me. If he should die, I shall have to go into 
a convent.” 72 

Boswell was at the door again on December 5. Rousseau sighed, “My dear 
sir, I am sorry not to be able to talk with you as I would wish.” Boswell “waived 
such excuses,” and stirred conversation by saying “I had turned Roman Catholic 
and intended to hide myself in a convent.” Rousseau: “What folly!” ... Boswell: 
“Tell me sincerely, are you a Christian?” Rousseau “struck his breast and 
replied, ‘Yes, I pique myself on being one.’ “Boswell (who suffered from 
melancholy): “Tell me, do you suffer from melancholy?” Rousseau: “I was born 
placid. I have no natural disposition to melancholy. My misfortunes have 
infected me with it.” Boswell: “What do you think of cloisters, penances, and 
remedies of that sort?” Rousseau: “Mummeries, all of them.” Boswell: “Will 
you, sir, assume [spiritual] direction of me?” Rousseau: “I cannot.” Boswell: “I 
shall come back.” Rousseau: “I don’t promise to see you. I am in pain. I need a 
chamber pot every minute.”73 

That afternoon, in the maison du village, Boswell wrote a fourteen-page 
“Sketch of My Life,” and sent it to Rousseau. It confessed one of his adulteries, 
and asked, “Is it possible for me yet to make myself a man?” He retumed to 
Neuchatel, but was back at Rousseau’s door on December 14. Thérése told him 
her master was “very ill.” Boswell persisted; Rousseau received him. “I found 
him sitting in great pain.” Rousseau: “I am overcome with ailments, 
disappointments, and sorrow. I am using a probe [a urethral dilator]. Everyone 
thinks it my duty to attend to him. ... Come back in the afternoon.” Boswell: 
“For how long?” Rousseau: “A quarter of an hour, and no longer.” Boswell: 
“Twenty minutes.” Rousseau: “Be off with you!”—but he could not help 
laughing. 

Boswell was-back at four, dreaming of Louis XV. “Morals appear to me an 
uncertain thing. For instance, I should like to have thirty women. Could I not 
satisfy that desire?” “No.” “But consider, if I am rich, I can take a number of 
girls; I get them with child; propagation is thus increased. I give them dowries, 
and I marry them off to good peasants who are very happy to have them. Thus 


they become wives at the same age as would have been the case if they had 
remained virgins, and I, on my side, have had the benefit of enjoying a great 
variety of women.” Then, having made no impression with this royal hypothesis, 
he asked, “Pray tell me how I can expiate the evil I have done?” Rousseau made 
a golden answer: “There is no expiation for evil except good.”’4 Boswell asked 
Rousseau to invite him to dinner; Rousseau said, “Tomorrow.” Boswell returned 
to the inn “full of fine spirits.” 

On December 15 he dined with Jean-Jacques and Thérése in the kitchen, 
which he found “neat and cheerful.” Rousseau was in good humor, with no sign 
of the mental disturbances that were later to appear. His dog and cat got along 
well together and with him. “He put some victuals on a trencher, and made his 
dog dance around it. He sang ... a lively air with a sweet voice and great taste.” 
Boswell talked about religion. “The Anglican Church is my choice.” Rousseau: 
“Yes, but it is not the Gospel.” “You have no liking for Saint Paul?” “I respect 
him, but I think he is partly responsible for muddling your head. He would have 
been an Anglican clergyman.” 

Mlle. Levasseur: “Shall you, sir, see Monsieur de Voltaire?” Boswell: 

“Most certainly.” Then to Rousseau: “Monsieur de Voltaire has no liking for 
you.” Rousseau: “One does not like those whom one has greatly injured. His talk 
is most enjoyable; it is even better than his books.” Boswell overstayed his 
welcome, but when he left, Rousseau “kissed me several times, and held me in 
his arms with elegant cordiality.” When Boswell reached the inn the landlady 
said, “Sir, I think you have been crying.” “This,” he adds, “I retain as a true 
eulogium of my humanity.”75 


VI. A CONSTITUTION FOR CORSICA 


Perhaps at Rousseau’s prompting, Boswell, after visiting Voltaire at Ferney, 
went on to Italy, Naples, and Corsica. Corsica, under the leadership of Pasquale 
di Paoli, had freed itself from Genoese domination (1755). Rousseau, in The 
Social Contract, had hailed the birth of the new state: 


There is still one country in Europe open to the Lawgiver. It is the island of Corsica. The valor 
and firmness with which this brave people has shown itself able to regain and defend its freedom 
richly deserve the aid of some wise man who will teach them how to preserve it. I have a 
premonition that some day this little island will astonish Europe.76 


Voltaire would have thought Rousseau the last man in Europe to be invited as a 
lawgiver; but on August 31, 1764, Jean-Jacques received the following letter 
from Matteo Buttafuoco, Corsican envoy to France: 


You mentioned Corsica, sir, in your Contrat social, in a way most flattering to our country. Such 
praise from a pen so sincere as yours ... has suggested the strong wish that you could be the wise 
legislator who would assist the nation to maintain the liberties obtained at the cost of so much blood. 
I recognize, of course, that the task I dare press you to undertake needs a special knowledge of 
details.... If you deign to accept this charge, I would supply you with all the illumination necessary; 
and M. Paoli ... will use his best endeavors to send you from Corsica all the information you may 
want. This distinguished chief, and indeed all my compatriots who have the advantage to know your 
works, share my desire, and the sentiments of respect that all Europe has for you, and which are due 
you on so many grounds.77 


Rousseau’s reply (October 15, 1764) accepted the assignment and asked for 
material illustrating the character, history, and problems of the Corsican people. 
He confessed that the task might be “beyond my power, though not beyond my 
zeal”; but “I promise you,” he wrote to Buttafuoco on May 26, 1765, “that for 
the rest of my life I shall have no other interest but myself and Corsica; all other 
matters will be completely banished from my thoughts.”78 He began work at 
once on his Projet de constitution pour la Corse. 

With the “social contract” in mind, Rousseau proposed that every citizen 
should sign a solemn and irrevocable pledge of himself—“body, goods, will, and 
all my powers”—to the Corsican nation.79 He hailed the braves Corses who had 
won their independence, but he warned them that they had many vices— 
laziness, banditry, feuds, ferocity—mostly derived from hatred of their foreign 
masters. The best cure for these vices is a completely agricultural life. The laws 
should give every inducement to the people to remain on the land rather than 
gather in cities. Agriculture makes for individual character and national health; 
trade, commerce, finance open the doors to all sorts of chicanery, and should be 
discouraged by the state. All travel should be on foot or beast. Early marriage 
and large families are to be rewarded; men unmarried by the age of forty should 
lose their citizenship. Private property should be reduced, state property 
increased. “I should wish to see the state the sole owner, the individual taking a 
share of the common property only in proportion to his services.”®9 If necessary, 
the population should be conscripted to till the lands of the state. The 
government should control all education, and all public morality. The form of 
government should model itself on the Swiss cantons. 

In 1768 France bought Corsica from Genoa, sent in an army, deposed Paoli, 
and subjected the island to French law. Rousseau abandoned his Pro-jet, and 
denounced the French invasion as violating “all justice, all humanity, all political 
right, all reason.”81 


VII. FUGITIVE 


For two years Rousseau lived modestly and quietly at MoOtiers, reading, 
writing, treating his ailment, suffering an attack of sciatica (October, 1764), and 
receiving courteously the visitors who passed Thérése’s scrutiny. One of these 
described him gratefully: 


You have no idea how charming his society is, what true politeness there is in his manners, what a 
depth of serenity and cheerfulness in his talk. Did you not expect quite a different picture, and figure 
to yourself an eccentric creature, always grave and sometimes even abrupt? Ah, what a mistake! To 
an expression of great mildness he unites a glance of fire, and eyes the vivacity of which was never 
seen. When you handle any matter in which he has taken an interest, then his eyes, his lips, his 
hands—everything about him—speak. You would be quite wrong to picture in him an everlasting 
grumbler. Not at all; he laughs with those who laugh, he chats and jokes with children, he rallies his 
housekeeper.82 


But the local ministers had discovered the heresies in Emile and the Letters 
from the Mountain, and it seemed to them a scandal that such a monster should 
further contaminate Switzerland with his presence. To appease them he offered 
(March 10, 1765) to bind himself, by a formal document, “never to publish any 
new work on any topic of religion, never even to deal with it incidentally in any 
other new work; ... and, further, I shall continue to testify, through my feelings 
and my conduct, to the great store I set on the happiness of being united with the 
church.”83 The Neuchatel Consistory summoned him to appear and answer 
charges of heresy; he begged to be excused: “It would be impossible for me, in 
spite of all my good will, to suffer a long sitting”®4—-which was painfully true. 
His own pastor turned against him, and denounced him in public sermons as 
Antichrist.85 The attacks of the clergy inflamed their parishioners; some villagers 
took to stoning Rousseau when he went out for a walk. About midnight of 
September 6-7 he and Thérése were awakened by stones pelting their walls and 
breaking the windows; one large rock came through the glass and fell at his feet. 
A neighbor—a village official—summoned some guards to his rescue; the crowd 
dispersed; but Rousseau’s remaining friends in Motiers advised him to leave the 
town. 

He had several offers of asylum, “but I was so attached to Switzerland that I 
could not resolve to quit it as long as it was possible for me to live there.”8© He 
had visited, a year before, the tiny [le de St.-Pierre, in the middle of the Lake of 
Bienne; there was but one house on the island—the home of the caretaker; here, 
thought Rousseau, was an ideal spot for an unpopular lover of solitude. It was in 
the canton of Bern, which had ejected him two years before, but he received 
informal assurances that he might move to the island without fear of arrest.87 

And so, about the middle of September, 1765, after twenty-six months in 
Motiers, he and Thérése left the home that had become dear to them, and went to 


board with the caretaker’s family in a place so isolated that “neither the populace 
nor the churchmen can trouble it.”88 “I thought I should in that island be more 
separated from men ... and sooner forgotten by mankind.”89 To meet his 
expenses he gave the printer Du Peyrou the right to publish all his works, “and 
made him the depositary of all my papers, under the express condition of making 
no use of them until after my death, having it at heart to end my days quietly, 
without doing anything which would again bring me back to the recollection of 
the public.”9° He was offered an annuity of twelve hundred livres by Marischal 
Keith; he agreed to take half. He arranged another annuity for Thérése. He 
settled down with her on the island, expecting nothing further of life. He was 
now fifty-three years old. 

Thirteen years later—in the final year of his life—he composed one of his 
finest books, Réveries d’un promeneur solitaire. It described with subdued 
eloquence his existence on the Island of St. Peter. “A delicious idleness was the 
first and principal enjoyment that I wished to taste in all its sweetness.”9! We 
have seen elsewhere how he admired Linnaeus; now, with one of the Swedish 
botanist’s books in his hand, he began to list and study the plants on his little 
domain. Or on fair days, like Thoreau on Walden Pond, 


I threw myself alone into a boat which I rowed out to the middle of the lake when the water was 
calm. There, stretching myself out at full length in the boat, my eyes toward heaven, I let myself go 
and wander about slowly at the will of the water, sometimes for several hours, plunged into a 
thousand delightful reveries.92 


Even on these waters he could not long rest. On October 17, 1765, the Senate 
of Bern ordered him to leave the island and the canton within fifteen days. He 
was bewildered and overwhelmed. “The measures I had taken to secure the tacit 
consent of the government, the tranquillity with which I had been left to make 
my establishment, the visits of several people from Bern,” had led him to believe 
that he was now safe from molestation and pursuit. He begged the Senate for 
some explanation and delay, and suggested a desperate alternative to 
banishment: 


I see but one resource for me, and however frightful it may appear, I will adopt it not only without 
repugnance, but with eagerness, if their Excellencies will be good enough to consent. It is that it 
should please them for me to pass the rest of my days in prison in one of their castles, or such other 
place in their estates as they may think fit to select. I will live there at my own expense, and I will 
give security never to put them to any cost. I submit to be without paper or pen, or any 
communication from without. ... Only let me keep, with a few books, the liberty to walk 
occasionally in a garden, and I am content. 


Was his mind beginning to break down? He assures us to the contrary: 


Do not suppose that an expedient so violent in appearance is the fruit of despair. My mind is 
perfectly calm at this moment. I have taken time to deliberate, and it is only after profound 
consideration that I have brought myself to this decision. Mark, I pray you, that if this seems an 
extraordinary resolution, my situation is still more so. The distracted life I have been made to lead 
for several years without intermission would be terrible for a man in full health; judge what it must 
be for a miserable invalid worn down with weariness and misfortune, and who has now no wish but 
to die in peace.93 


The answer from Bern was an order to leave the island, and all Bernese territory, 
within twenty-four hours.94 

Where should he go? He had invitations to Potsdam from Frederick, to 
Corsica from Paoli, to Lorraine from Saint-Lambert, to Amsterdam from Rey the 
publisher, and to England from David Hume. On October 22 Hume, then 
secretary to the British embassy in Paris, wrote to Rousseau: 


Your singular and unheard-of misfortunes, independent of your virtue and genius, must interest 
the sentiments of every human creature in your favor; but I flatter myself that in England you could 
find an absolute security against all persecution, not only from the tolerating spirit of our laws, but 
from the respect which everyone there bears to your character.95 


On October 29 Rousseau left the [le de St.-Pierre. He arranged for Thérése to 
remain for the time being in Switzerland; he himself moved on to Strasbourg. 
There he stayed a full month, hesitating. Finally he decided to accept Hume’s 
invitation to England. The French government gave him a passport to come to 
Paris. There Hume met him for the first time, and soon became fond of him. All 
Paris talked about the exile’s return. “It is impossible,” wrote Hume, “to express 
or imagine the enthusiasm of this nation in Rousseau’s favor. ... No person ever 
so much enjoyed their attention... Voltaire and everybody else are quite 
eclipsed.”96 

The new friendship was flawed at its birth. It is difficult here to determine the 
facts with accuracy, or to report them impartially. On January 1, 1766, Grimm 
sent to his clientele the following report: 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau made his entry into Paris on the 17th of December. The following day he 
promenaded in the Luxembourg Gardens in his Armenian costume; as no one had been warmed, no 
one profited by the spectacle. M. le Prince de Conti has lodged him in the Temple, where the said 
Armenian holds his court daily. He also promenades daily at an appointed hour on the boulevards 
near his residence.! ... Here is a letter that went the rounds of Paris during his stay here, and which 
has had a great success.98 


At this point Grimm transcribed a letter purporting to have come to Rousseau 
from Frederick the Great. It had been composed as a hoax on Rousseau by 


Horace Walpole. Let Walpole himself tell of it in his letter to H. S. Conway, 
January i2, 1766: 


My present fame is owing to a very trifling composition, but which has made incredible noise. I 
was one evening at Mme. Geoffrin’s joking on Rousseau’s affectations and contradictions, and said 
some things that diverted them. When I came home | put them in a letter, and showed it next day to 
Helvétius and the Due de Nivernois; who were so pleased with it that, after telling me some faults in 
the language, ... they encouraged me to let it be seen. As you know, I willingly laugh at 
mountebanks, political or literary, let their talents be ever so great; I was not averse. The copies have 
spread like wildfire, et me voici a la mode [and behold, I am in fashion] ... Here is the letter 
[literally translated from Walpole’s French]: 

“THE KING OF PRUSSIA TO M. ROUSSEAU: My dear Jean-Jacques: 

You have renounced Geneva, your fatherland; you have had yourself chased from Switzerland, a 
country so much praised in your writings; France has issued a warrant against you. Come, then, to 
me; I admire your talents; I am amused by your dreams, which (be it said in passing) occupy you too 
much and too long. You must at last be wise and happy. You have had yourself talked of enough for 
peculiarities hardly fitting to a truly great man. Show your enemies that you can sometimes have 
common sense; this will annoy them without doing you harm. My states offer you a peaceful retreat; 
I wish you well, and would like to help you if you can find it good. But if you continue to reject my 
aid, be assured that I shall tell no one. If you persist in racking your brains to find new misfortunes, 
choose such as you may desire; I am king, and can procure any to suit your wishes; and—what 
surely will never happen to you among your enemies—I shall cease to persecute you when you 
cease to find your glory in being persecuted. 

Your good friend, 
FREDERICK.”99 


Walpole had never met Rousseau. His sophisticated intellect and inherited 
fortune found no sense in Jean-Jacques’ writings. He knew of Rousseau’s faults 
and follies from the dinners at Mme. Geoffrin’s, where he met Diderot and 
Grimm. He probably did not realize that Rousseau, sensitive to the point of 
neurosis, had been brought near to mental collapse by a succession of 
controversies and tribulations. If Walpole knew this, his jeu d’esprit was 
disgracefully cruel. We should add, however, that when Hume asked for his 
advice in finding a retreat for Rousseau in England, Walpole undertook to 
provide the exile with every assistance. 10° 

Did Hume know of this letter? Apparently he had been present at Mme. 
Geoffrin’s when it was first concocted; he has been accused of “taking part” in 
its composition.!°! He wrote to the Marquise de Brabantane on February 16, 
1766: “The only pleasantry I permitted myself in connection with the pretended 
letter of the King of Prussia was made by me at the dinner table of Lord 
Ossory.”102 On January 3, 1766, Hume made a farewell visit to the diners at 
Baron d’Holbach’s. He told them of his hopes to free “the littke man” from 
persecution, and to make him happy in England. D’Holbach was skeptical. “I am 
sorry,” he said, “to dispel the hopes and illusions that flatter you, but I tell you it 


will not be long before you are grievously undeceived. You don’t know your 
man. I tell you plainly, you’re warming a viper in your bosom.” 103 

The next morning Hume and Rousseau, with Jean-Jacques de Luze and 
Rousseau’s dog Sultan, left Paris in two post chaises for Calais. Rousseau paid 
his own expenses, having refused offers by Hume, Mme. de Boufflers, and Mme. 
de Verdelin to supply him with funds. When they reached Dover (January 10), 
Rousseau embraced Hume, and thanked him for bringing him to a land of 
freedom. 


VIII. ROUSSEAU IN ENGLAND 


They arrived at London on January 13, 1766. Passers-by remarked 
Rousseau’s costume—fur cap, purple robe, and girdle; he explained to Hume 
that he had an infirmity which made breeches inconvenient for him.!°4 Hume 
persuaded his friend Conway to suggest a pension for the distinguished 
foreigner; George III agreed to one hundred pounds a year, and expressed a 
desire to get an informal glimpse of him. Garrick reserved for Rousseau and 
Hume a box at the Drury Lane Theatre opposite the royal box, for a night when 
the King and Queen were to attend. But when Hume called for Rousseau he had 
great difficulty in persuading him to leave his dog, whose howls at being locked 
up tore the exile’s heart. At last “I caught Rousseau in my arms, and ... partly by 
force, I engaged him to proceed.”105 After the performance Garrick gave a 
supper for Rousseau, who complimented him on his acting: “Sir, you have made 
me shed tears at your tragedy, and smile at your comedy, though I scarce 
understood a word of your language.” 

Altogether, Hume was thus far pleased with his guest. Soon after reaching 
London he wrote to Mme. de Brabantane: 


You have asked me my opinion of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. After having watched him in every 
aspect, ... I declare that I have never known a man more amiable and virtuous. He is gentle, modest, 
affectionate, disinterested, of exquisite sensitivity. Seeking faults in him, I find none but extreme 
impatience, and a disposition to nurse unjust suspicions against his best friends ... As for me, I 
would pass my life in his company without a cloud arising between us. There is in his manners a 
remarkable simplicity. In ordinary affairs he is a veritable child. This makes it easy ... for those who 
live with him to govern him.106 


And again: 


He has an excellent warm heart, and in conversation kindles often to a degree of heat which looks 
like inspiration. I love him much, and hope to have some share in his affections. ... The 
philosophers of Paris foretold to me that I could not conduct him to Calais without a quarrel; but I 
think I could live with him all my life in mutual friendship and esteem. I believe one great source of 
our concord is that neither he nor I are disputatious, which is not the case with any of them. They are 


also displeased with him because they think he overabounds in religion; and it is indeed remarkable 
that the philosopher of this age who has been most persecuted is by far the most devout.!07 ... He 
has a hankering after the Bible, and is indeed little better than a Christian. 18 


But there were difficulties. As in Paris, so in London, lords, ladies, authors, 
commoners flocked to the house of Mrs. Adams, in Buckingham Street, where 
Rousseau had been lodged by Hume. Soon he wearied of these attentions, and 
begged Hume to find him a home away from London. An offer came to take care 
of him in a Welsh monastery; he wished to accept it, but Hume prevailed upon 
him to board with a grocer at Chiswick on the Thames, six miles from London. 
Thither Rousseau and Sultan moved on January 28. Now he sent for Thérése, 
and troubled his host and Hume by insisting that she should be allowed to sit at 
table with him. Hume complained in a letter to Mme. de Boufflers: 


M. de Luze ... says that she passes for wicked and quarrelsome and tattling, and is thought to be 
the chief cause of his quitting Neuchatel [Motiers]. He himself owns her to be so dull that she never 
knows in what year of the Lord she is, nor in what month of the year, nor in what day of the month 
or week; and that she can never learn the different values of the pieces of money in any country. Yet 
she governs him as absolutely as a nurse does a child. In her absence his dog has acquired this 
ascendancy. His affection for that creature is beyond all expression or conception. 109 


Meanwhile Thérése had come to Paris. Boswell met her there, and offered to 
escort her to England. On February 12 Hume wrote to Mme. de Boufflers: “A 
letter has come to me by which I learn that Mademoiselle sets out post in 
company with a friend of mine, a young gentleman, very good-humored, very 
agreeable, and very mad. ... He has such a rage for literature that I dread some 
event fatal to our friend’s honor.”!!0 Boswell claimed to have justified this 
premonition. According to pages, now destroyed,!!! in his diary, he shared the 
same bed with Thérése at an inn on the second night out from Paris, and several 
nights thereafter. They reached Dover early on February 11. The diary proceeds: 
“Wednesday, 12 February: Yesterday morning had gone to bed very early, and 
had done it once; thirteen in all. Was really affectionate to her. At two [P.M.] set 
out on the fly.” That same evening he took Thérése to Hume in London, and 
promised her “not [to] mention affaire till after her death, or that of the 
philosopher.” On the thirteenth he “delivered her over” to Rousseau. “Quanta 
oscula. He seemed so oldish and weak you [Boswell] had no longer your 
enthusiasm for him.”!1!2 Naturally. 

At Chiswick, as at MOtiers, Rousseau received more mail than he wished, and 
complained of the postage he had to pay. One day, when Hume brought him a 
“cargo” from London, he refused to take it, and bade him return it to the post 
office. Hume warned him that in that case the postal officials would open the 


rejected mail and learn his secrets. The patient Scot offered to open such of 
Rousseau’s correspondence as came to London, and to bring him only so much 
as seemed important. Jean-Jacques agreed, but soon suspected Hume of 
tampering with his mail. 

Invitations to dinner, usually including Mlle. Levasseur, came from notables 
in London; Rousseau refused them on the score of ill health, but probably 
because he was loath to reveal Thérése to elevated company. He repeatedly 
expressed a wish to retire farther into the country. Hearing of this from Garrick, 
Richard Davenport offered him a home at Wootton in Derbyshire, 150 miles 
from London. Rousseau accepted gladly. Davenport sent a coach to transport 
him and Thérése; Rousseau complained that he was being treated like a beggar, 
and he added to Hume: “If this be really a contrivance of Davenport’s you are 
acquainted with it and consenting to it, and you could not possibly have done me 
a greater displeasure.” An hour later (according to Hume), 


he sat suddenly on my knee, threw his hands about my neck, kissed me with the greatest warmth, 
and, bedewing all my face with tears, exclaimed: “Is it possible you can ever forgive me, dear 
friend? After all the testimonies of affection I have received from you, I reward you at last with this 
folly and ill behavior. But I have, notwithstanding, a heart worthy of your friendship; I love you, I 
esteem you; and not an instance of your kindness is thrown away upon me.” ... I kissed him and 
embraced him twenty times, with a plentiful effusion of tears.113 


The next day, March 22, Jean-Jacques and Thérése set off for Wootton, and 
Hume never saw them again. Soon afterward Hume wrote to Hugh Blair a 
perceptive analysis of Rousseau’s condition and character: 


He was desperately resolved to rush into this solitude, notwithstanding all my remonstrances; and 
I foresee that he will be unhappy in that situation, as he has indeed been always in all situations. He 
will be entirely without occupation, without company, and almost without amusements of any kind. 
He has read very little in the course of his life, and has now totally renounced all reading; he has 
seen very little, and has no manner of curiosity to see or remark; ... he has not, indeed, much 
knowledge. He has only felt, during the whole course of his life; and in this respect his sensibility 
rises to a pitch beyond what I have seen any example of, but it still gives him a more acute feeling of 
pain than of pleasure. He is like a man who were stript not only of his clothes but of his skin, and 
turned out in that situation to combat with the rude and boisterous elements, such as perpetually 
disturb this lower world. 114 


Rousseau and Théreése arrived at Wootton on March 29. At first he was well 
pleased with his new home. He described it in a letter to a friend in Neuchatel: 
“A solitary house, ... not very large but very suitable, built halfway up the side 
of a valley”; before it “the loveliest lawn in the universe,” and a landscape of 
“meadows, trees, or scattered farms,” and, nearby, pleasant walks along a brook. 
“In the worst weather in the world I go tranquilly botanizing.”!1° The 


Davenports occupied part of the house on their infrequent stops there, and their 
servants remained to take care of the philosopher and his “housekeeper.” 
Rousseau insisted on paying Davenport thirty pounds a year for rent and service. 

His happiness lasted a week. On April 3 a London journal, the St. James 
Chronicle, published in French and English the supposed letter of Frederick the 
Great to Rousseau, with no indication of the real author. Jean-Jacques was 
deeply hurt when he learned of this, and all the more when he found that the 
editor, William Strahan, had long been a friend of Hume. Moreover, the tone of 
the British press toward Rousseau had distinctly changed since his departure 
from Chiswick. Articles critical of the eccentric philosopher multiplied; some 
contained items which he thought only Hume knew and could have supplied; in 
any case, he felt, Hume should have written something in defense of his former 
guest. He heard that the Scot was living in London in the same house with 
Francois Tronchin, son of Jean-Jacques’ enemy in Geneva; presumably Hume 
was now plentifully informed of Rousseau’s faults. 

On April 24 Rousseau wrote to the St. James Chronicle as follows: 


You have offended, sir, against the respect which every private person owes to a sovereign, by 
publicly attributing to the King of Prussia a letter full of extravagance and spite, which consequently 
you should have known could not have had this author. You have even ventured to transcribe his 
signature, as though you have seen it written by his hand. I inform you, sir, that this letter was 
fabricated in Paris; and what grieves and tears my heart especially is that the impostor who wrote it 
has accomplices in England. You owe it to the King of Prussia, to the truth, and also to me, to print 
this letter, signed by me, in reparation of an error which no doubt you would reproach yourself for 
having committed, did you know of what a wicked design you have been made the instrument. I 
offer you my sincere salutation. 

JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU!!6 


We can understand now why Rousseau thought there was a “conspiracy” 
against him. Who but his old foes, Voltaire, Diderot, Grimm, and other lanterns 
of the Enlightenment, could have engineered the sudden change of tone in the 
British press from one of welcome and honor to one of ridicule and belittlement? 
About this time Voltaire published, anonymously, a Letter to Dr. J.-J. Pansophe, 
reproducing the unfavorable references to the English people in Jean-Jacques’ 
writings—that they were not really free, they cared too much for money, they 
were not “naturally good.” The most damaging items in Voltaire’s pamphlet 
were reprinted in a London periodical, Lloyd’s Evening News .117 

On May 9 Rousseau wrote to Conway asking that the pension offered him be 
withheld for the time being. Hume urged him to accept it; Rousseau replied that 
he could not accept any benefit obtained through Hume’s mediation. Hume 
demanded an explanation. Brooding in his isolation, Rousseau seems now to 


have passed into a frenzy of suspicion and resentment. On July 10 he sent Hume 
a letter of eighteen folio pages, too long for total quotation, but so pivotal to a 
famous quarrel that some central passages must be borne in mind: 


I am ill, sir, and little disposed for writing; but as you ask for an explanation, it must be given 
you.... 
I live outside the world, and I remain ignorant of much that goes on in it. ... I only know what I 
feel. ... 

You ask me, confidently, who is your accuser? Your accuser, sir, is the one man in the whole 
world whom ... I would believe: it is yourself. ... Naming David Hume as a third person, I will 
make you the judge of what I ought to think of him. 


Rousseau acknowledged at length Hume’s benefactions, but added: 


As for the real good done me, these services are more apparent than weighty.... I was not so 
absolutely unknown that, had I arrived alone, I should have gone without help or counsel... If Mr. 
Davenport has been good enough to give me this habitation, it was not to oblige Mr. Hume, whom 
he did not know. ... All the good that has befallen me here would have befallen me in much the 
same way without him [Hume]. But the evil that has befallen me would not have happened. For why 
should I have any enemies in England? And how and why does it happen that these enemies are 
precisely Mr. Hume’s friends? .. . 

I heard also that the son of the mountebank Tronchin, my most mortal enemy, was not only the 
friend but the protégé of Mr. Hume, and that they lodged together. . . . 

All these facts together made an impression upon me which rendered me anxious.... At the same 
time the letters I wrote did not reach their destination; those I received had been opened; and all 
these had passed through Mr. Hume’s hands. . . . 

But what became of me when 1 saw in the public press the pretended letter from the King of 
Prussia? ... A ray of light revealed to me the secret cause of the astonishingly sudden change toward 
me in the disposition of the British public; and I saw in Paris the center of the plot which was being 
executed in London. ... When this pretended letter was published in London Mr. Hume, who 
certainly knew that it was fictitious, said not one word, wrote to me nothing. ... 

There remains only one word for me to say to you. If you are guilty, do not write to me; it would 
be useless; be assured you would not deceive me. But if you are innocent deign to justify yourself.... 
If you are not—farewell forever. 118 


Hume replied briefly (July 22, 1766), not meeting the charges, for he had 
come to the conclusion that Rousseau was verging upon insanity. “If I may 
venture to give my advice,” he wrote to Davenport, “it is that you would 
continue the charitable work you have begun, till he be shut up altogether in 
Bedlam.”1!19 Hearing that Rousseau had denounced him in letters to Paris (e.g., 
to the Comtesse de Boufflers, April 9, 1766), he sent to Mme. de Boufflers a 
copy of Jean-Jacques’ long letter. She replied to Hume: 


Rousseau’s letter is atrocious; it is to the last degree extravagant and inexcusable. ... But do not 
believe him capable of any falsehood or artifice; nor imagine that he is either an impostor or a 
scoundrel. His anger has no just cause, but it is sincere; of that I feel no doubt. 


Here is what I imagine to be the cause of it. I have heard it said, and he has perhaps been told, that 
one of the best phrases in Mr. Walpole’s letter was by you, and that you had said in jest, speaking in 
the name of the King of Prussia, “If you wish for persecutions, I am a king, and can procure them 
for you of any sort you like,” and that Mr. Walpole ... had said you were its author. If this be true, 
and Rousseau knows of it, do you wonder that, sensitive, hotheaded, melancholy, and proud, ... he 
has become enraged? 120 


On July 26 Walpole wrote to Hume taking full blame—not expressing any 
repentance—for the false letter, and condemning Rousseau’s “ungrateful and 
wicked heart”;!2! but he did not deny that Hume had had a hand in the letter. 
Hume wrote to d’Holbach, “You are quite right; Rousseau is a monster,” and 
withdrew the kindly words he had formerly used of Rousseau’s character.122 
When he learned from Davenport that Jean-Jacques was writing Confessions he 
assumed that Rousseau would air his side of the affair. Adam Smith, Turgot, and 
Marischal Keith advised Hume to bear the attack in silence, but the philosophes 
of Paris, led by d’Alembert, urged him to publish his own account of a cause 
already célébre in two capitals. So he issued (October, 1766) an Exposé succinct 
de la contestation qui s’est élevée entre M. Hume et M. Rousseau, which had 
been put into French by d’Alembert and Suard; a month later it appeared in 
English. Grimm gave its essence wide circulation in his subscription letter of 
October 15, so that the quarrel resounded in Geneva, Amsterdam, Berlin, and St. 
Petersburg. A dozen pamphlets redoubled the bruit. Walpole printed his version 
of the dispute; Boswell attacked Walpole; Mme. de La Tour’s Précis sur M. 
Rousseau called Hume a traitor; Voltaire sent him additional material on 
Rousseau’s faults and crimes, on his frequentation of “places of ill fame,” and on 
his seditious activities in Switzerland.!25 George III “followed the battle with 
intense curiosity.”!24 Hume sent the pertinent documents to the British 
Museum. 1/25 

Amid all this furor Rousseau maintained a somber silence. But he resolved 
now to return to France at whatever risk and cost. The damp climate of England, 
the reserve of the English character, depressed him; the solitude he had sought 
was greater than he could bear. Having made no attempt to learn English, he 
found it difficult to get along with the servants. He could converse only with 
Thérése—who daily pleaded with him to take her to France. To further her plans 
she assured him that the servants were planning to poison him. On April 30, 
1767, he wrote to his absent landlord, Davenport: 


Tomorrow, sir, I leave your house.... 1 am not unaware of the ambushes which are laid for me, nor 
of my inability to protect myself; but, sir, I have lived; it remains for me only to finish bravely a 
career passed with honor. ... Farewell, sir. I shall always regret the dwelling which I leave now; but 


I shall regret even more having had in you so agreeable a host, and yet not having been able to make 
of him a friend.126 


On May 1 he and Thérése fled in haste and fear. They left their baggage 
behind, and money to pay for thirteen months’ lodging. Unfamiliar with English 
geography, they took various circuitous conveyances, traveled part of the way on 
foot, and for ten days were lost to the world. The newspapers advertised their 
disappearance. On May 11 they turned up at Spalding in Lincolnshire. Thence 
they found their way to Dover, and there, on May 22, they embarked for Calais, 
after sixteen months in England. Hume wrote to Turgot and other friends,1!27 
asking them to help the outcast who, still technically under warrant of arrest, 
now retummed desolate to France. 


I. Cf. Rousseau to his friend de Luze: “I wish I could go and see you, but in order not to show off my 
Armenian cap in the streets, I am obliged to ask you to come to me.”97 


BOOK III 


THE CATHOLIC SOUTH 


1715-89 


CHAPTER IX 
Italia Felix 


1715-59 


I. THE LANDSCAPE 


Dive into a dozen jealous states, Italy could not unite for its own defense; the 
Italians were so busy relishing life that they allowed immature aliens to kill one 
another for the bitter fruit of politics and the tainted spoils of war. So the golden 
peninsula became the battleground of Bourbon Spain and France against 
Hapsburg Austria. A succession of wars of succession ended in 1748 with Spain 
again holding the kingdom of Naples and the duchy of Parma; the popes kept 
control of the Papal States; Savoy, Venice, and San Marino remained free; 
Genoa and Modena were French protectorates; Austria retained the Milanese and 
Tuscany. Meanwhile the sun shone, the fields, vineyards, and orchards gave 
food and drink, the women were beautiful and passionate, and arias filled the air. 
Foreigners came as tourists and students to enjoy the climate, the scenery, the 
theaters, the music, the art, and the society of men and women dowered with the 
culture of centuries. Half conquered, half despoiled, Italy, at least in the north, 
was the happiest country in Europe. 

Its population stood at some fourteen millions in 1700, about eighteen 
millions in 1800. Less than half the land was arable, but of that half every square 
foot was tilled with patient labor and skillful care. Sloping terrain was terraced to 
hold the earth, and vines were hung from tree to tree, garlanding the orchards. In 
the south the soil was poor; there the sardonically smiling sun dried up the 
rivers, the earth, and man, and feudalism kept its medieval hold. A bitter proverb 
said that “Christ had never gotten south of Eboli”—which was just south of 
Sorrento. In central Italy the soil was fertile, and was tilled by sharecroppers 
under ecclesiastical lords. In the north-above all in the valley of the Po—the soil 
was enriched with irrigation canals; these required capital outlays and a 
peasantry disciplined to dredge the beds and shore the banks; here too the 
farmers tilled another man’s land for a share in the crops. But in those teeming 
fields even poverty could be borne with dignity. 


A thousand villages took form on the plains, in the hills, by the sea: dirty and 
dusty in the summer, noisy in the morming with talkative labor slowing its pace 
to the heat, silent at noon, alive in the evening with gossip, music, and amorous 
pursuits. More than money the Italians loved their midday siesta, when, said 
Pére Labat, “one saw nothing in the streets but dogs, fools, and Frenchmen.”! A 
hundred towns rich in churches, palaces, beggars, and art; half a dozen cities as 
beautiful as Paris; thousands of artisans still at the top of their craft. Capitalistic 
industry was again developing in textiles, especially in Milan, Turin, Bergamo, 
and Vicenza; but even in textiles most of the work was done at domestic looms 
as part of family life. A small middle class (merchants, bankers, manufacturers, 
lawyers, physicians, functionaries, journalists, writers, artists, priests) was 
growing up between the aristocracy (landowners and ecclesiastical hierarchy) 
and the “populace” (shopkeepers, artisans, and peasantry), but it had as yet no 
political power. 

Class distinctions, except in Venice and Genoa, were not painfully 
pronounced. In most Italian cities the nobles entered actively into commerce, 
industry, or finance. The fact that any Italian peasant could become a bishop or a 
pope infused a democratic element into social life; at the court the possessor of 
an awesome pedigree rubbed elbows with a prelate of humble birth; in the 
academies and universities intellectual excellence outweighed the claims of 
caste; in the Carnival melee men and women, at ease behind their masks, forgot 
their social grades as well as their moral codes. Conversation was as gay as in 
France, except for a tacit agreement not to disturb a religion that brought 
international tribute to Italy, even—especially—from her conquerors. 

There was nothing puritanic about that religion; it had made its peace with the 
nature of man and the climate of Italy. It allowed, in the carnivals, a moratorium 
on modesty, but it labored to preserve the institutions of marriage and the family 
against the credulity of women and the imagination of men. In the literate classes 
girls were sent to a convent at an early age—as early as their fifth year—not 
chiefly for education but for moral surveillance. The eager product was released 
only when a dowry had been raised for her, and some suitor, approved by her 
parents or guardians, was prepared to offer her marriage. Occasionally, if we 
may credit Casanova, a concupiscent nun could elude the mother superior—or 
the mother superior could elude her nuns—and find a way to meet a 
concupiscent male between dusk and dawn; but these were rare and perilous 
escapades. We cannot say as much for the morals of the monks. 

Generally the unmarried male, if he could not seduce a wife, patronized 
prostitutes. The Comte de Caylus estimated eight thousand of them at Naples in 
1714 in a population of 150,000. Président de Brosses, in Milan, found that “one 


cannot take a step in the public squares without encountering pimps [courtiers 
de galanterie] who offer you women of whatever color or nationality you may 
desire; but you may believe that the effect is not always as magnificent as the 
promise.”2 In Rome the prostitutes were excluded from the churches and public 
assemblies, and were forbidden to sell their charms during Advent or Lent, or on 
Sundays and holydays. 

Their greatest cross was the accessibility of married women to illicit 
devotion. These revenged themselves on their guarded adolescence and 
unchosen mates by indulging in liaisons, and by adopting a cavaliere servente. 
This custom of cicisbeatura, imported from Spain, allowed a married woman, 
with her husband’s consent and in his absence, to be attended by a “serving 
gentleman” who accompanied her to dinner, to the theater, to society, but rarely 
to bed. Some husbands chose cavalieri serventi for their wives to keep these 
from unlawful loves.2 The wide circulation of Casanova’s Memoirs, and the 
hasty reports of French travelers accustomed to French laxity, led to an 
exaggerated foreign conception of Italian immorality. Crimes of violence or 
passion abounded, but by and large the Italians were devoted children, jealous 
husbands, hard-working wives, and fond parents, living a united family life, and 
facing the tribulations of marriage and parentage with dignity, volubility, and 
resilient good cheer. 

The education of women was not encouraged, for many men considered 
literacy dangerous to chastity. A minority of girls received in convents some 
instruction in reading, writing, embroidery, the arts of dressing and pleasing. Yet 
we hear of well-educated women conducting salons in which they conversed at 
ease with writers, artists, and men of affairs. In Palermo Anna Gentile translated 
Voltaire into good Italian verse, and published Lettere filosofiche in which she 
boldly defended the nonreligious ethics of Helvétius. At Milan Président de 
Brosses heard Maria Gaetana Agnesi, aged twenty, lecture in Latin on 
hydraulics;4 she learned Greek, Hebrew, French, and English, and wrote treatises 
on conic sections and analytical geometry.° At the University of Bologna 
Signora Mazzolini taught anatomy, and Signora Tambroni taught Greek.® At that 
same university Laura Bassi received the doctorate in philosophy at the age of 
twenty-one (1732); she soon acquired such erudition that she was appointed to a 
professorship; she lectured on Newton’s Opticks, and wrote treatises on physics; 
meanwhile she gave her husband twelve children, and educated them herself.7 

The great majority in both sexes remained illiterate without social contumely. 
If a village lad showed an alert and eager mind the priest would usually find 
some way of getting him an education. Various religious “congregations” 
organized schools in the towns. The Jesuits had a great number of colleges in 


Italy—six in Venice, seven in the Milanese, six in Genoa, ten in Piedmont, 
twenty-nine in Sicily, and many in the kingdom of Naples and the Papal States. 
There were universities at Turin, Genoa, Milan, Pavia, Pisa, Florence, Bologna, 
Padua, Rome, Naples, and Palermo. All these were under control of Catholic 
ecclesiastics, but there were many laymen on the faculties. Teachers and 
students alike were sworn not to teach, read, say, or do anything contrary to the 
doctrine of the Roman Church. At Padua, says Casanova, “the Venetian 
government paid well-known professors very highly, and left the students 
absolute liberty to follow their lessons and lectures or not as they liked.”8 

In addition the Italian mind was stimulated by many academies devoted to 
literature, science, or art, and usually free from priestly control. Chief of these in 
fame was the Arcadian Academy, which was now in genteel decay. There were 
public libraries, like the beautiful Biblioteca Ambrosiana at Milan, or the 
Biblioteca Magliabechiana (now Nazionale) at Florence; and many private 
libraries, like that of the Pisani at Venice, were opened to the public on stated 
days of the week. De Brosses reported that the libraries of Italy were more 
frequently and zealously used than those of France. Finally, there were 
periodicals of every sort—scholarly, literary, or humorous. The Giornale dei 
letterati d’Italia, established in 1710 by Apostélo Zeno and Francesco Scipione 
di Maffei, was one of the most learned and respected journals in Europe. 

All in all, Italy was enjoying a lively intellectual life. Poets abounded, living 
from dedication to dedication; the air was powdered with lyrics still echoing 
Petrarch; improvisatori competed in spawning verses on the spur of the 
invitation; but there was no great poetry till Alfieri closed the century. There 
were theaters at Venice, Vicenza, Genoa, Turin, Milan, Florence, Padua, Naples, 
Rome; to these elegant structures the elite and the commonalty came to converse 
and ogle as well as to hear the opera or the play. There were great scholars like 
Maffei, industrious historians like Muratori; soon there would be great scientists. 
It was a slightly artificial culture, cautious under censorship, and too courteous 
to be brave. 

Even so, some fitful breezes of heresy came over the Alps or the sea. 
Foreigners—chiefly Jacobite Englishmen—established in Genoa, Florence, 
Rome, and Naples, from 1730 onward, Freemason lodges with a tendency to 
deism. Popes Clement XII and Benedict XIV condemned them, but they 
attracted numerous adherents, especially from the nobility, occasionally from the 
clergy. Some books of Montesquieu, Voltaire, Raynal, Mably, Condillac, 
Helvétius, d’Holbach, and La Mettrie were imported into Italy. Editions of the 
Encyclopédie, in French, were published at Lucca, Leghorn, and Padua. In a 
modest degree, in a form available to persons who could read French, the 


Enlightenment reached Italy. But the Italian deliberately, and for the most part 
contentedly, refrained from philosophy. His bent and skill lay in the creation or 
appreciation of art and poetry or music; a tangible or visible or audible beamy 
seemed preferable to an elusive truth that was never guaranteed to please. He let 
the world argue while he sang. 


II. MUSIC 


Europe acknowledged the supremacy of Italian music, accepted its 
instruments and forms, welcomed its virtues, crowned its castrati, and 
surrendered to its melodious opera before, despite of, and after Gluck. Gluck, 
Hasse, Mozart, and a thousand others went to Italy to study its music, to learn 
the secrets of bel canto from Porpora, or to receive Padre Martini’s accolade. 

In Venice, said Burney, “if two persons are walking together arm in arm, it 
seems as though they converse only in song. All the songs there are duets.”9 “In 
the Piazza di San Marco,” reported another Englishman, “a man from the people 
—a shoemaker, a blacksmith—strikes up an air; other persons of his sort, joining 
him, sing this air in several parts, with an accuracy and taste which one seldom 
encounters in the best society of our Northern countries.” 10 

Lovers under a window plucked at a guitar or mandolin and a maiden’s heart. 
Street singers carried their strains into coffeehouses and taverns; in the gondolas 
music caressed the evening air; salons, academies, and theaters gave concerts; 
churches trembled with organs and choirs; at the opera men melted and women 
swooned over some diva’s or castrato’s aria. At a symphony concert given in 
Rome under the stars (1758) Morellet heard such exclamations as “O benedetto! 
O che gusto! Piacer di morir!—O blessed one! Oh, what delight! One could die 
of pleasure!” 11 It was not unusual, at the opera, to hear sobbing in the audience. 

Musical instruments were loved with more than sexual fidelity. Money was 
lavished to make them objects of art, precisely fashioned in precious wood, 
inlaid with ivory, enamel, or jewelry; diamonds might be seen on harps or 
guitars.12 Stradivari had left in Cremona pupils like Giuseppe Antonio Guarneri 
and Domenico Montagnana, who carried on the secret of making violins, violas, 
and violoncellos with souls. The harpsichord (which the Italians called 
clavicembalo) remained to the end of the eighteenth century the favorite 
keyboard instrument in Italy, though Bartolommeo Cristofori had invented the 
piano-forte at Florence about 1709. Virtuosi of the harpsichord like Domenico 
Scarlatti, or of the violin like Tartini and Geminiani, had in this age an 
international reputation. Francesco Geminiani was the Liszt of the violin, or, as 
his rival Tartini called him, II Furibondo—“the madman” of the bow. Coming to 


England in 1714, he became so popular in the British Isles that he stayed there 
through most of his final eighteen years. 

The rise of such virtuosi encouraged the production of instrumental music; 
this was the golden age of Italian compositions for the violin. Now—chiefly in 
Italy—overture, suite, sonata, concerto, and symphony took form. All of them 
stressed melody and harmony rather than the polyphonic counterpoint which was 
culminating and dying with Johann Sebastian Bach. As the suite grew out of the 
dance, so the sonata grew out of the suite. It was something sounded, as the 
cantata was something sung. In the eighteenth century it became a sequence of 
three movements—fast (allegro or presto), slow (andante or adagio), and fast 
(presto or allegro), with sometimes the interpolation of a scherzo (“joke”) 
recalling the merry gigue, or a graceful minuet recalling the dance. By 1750 the 
sonata, at least in its first movement, had developed “sonata form”—the 
exposition of contrasting themes, their elaboration through variation, and their 
recapitulation toward the close. Through the experiments of G. B. Sammartini 
and Rinaldo di Capua in Italy, and of Johann Stamitz in Germany, the symphony 
evolved by applying sonata form to what had formerly been an operatic overture 
or recitative accompaniment. In these ways the composer provided pleasure for 
the mind as well as for the senses; he gave to instrumental music the added 
artistic quality of a definite structure limiting and binding the composition into 
logical order and unity. The disappearance of structure—of the organic relation 
of parts to a whole, or of beginning to middle and end—is the degeneration of an 
art. 

The concerto (Latin concertare, to contend) applied to music that principle of 
conflict which is the soul of drama: it opposed to the orchestra a solo performer, 
and engaged them in harmonious debate. In Italy its favorite form was the 
concerto grosso, where the opposition was between a small orchestra of strings 
and a concertino of two or three virtuosi. Now Vivaldi in Italy, Handel in 
England, and Bach in Germany brought the concerto grosso to ever finer form, 
and instrumental music challenged the pre-eminence of song. 

Nevertheless, and above all in Italy, the voice continued to be the favorite and 
incomparable instrument. There it had the advantage of a euphonious language 
in which the vowel had conquered the consonant; of a long tradition of church 
music; and of a highly developed art of vocal training. Here were the alluring 
prima donnas who yearly mounted the scales in weight and wealth, and the 
plump castran who went forth to subdue kings and queens. These male sopranos 
or contraltos combined the lungs and the larynx of a man with the voice of a 
woman or a boy. Emasculated at the age of seven or eight, and subjected to a 
long and subtle discipline of breathing and vocalization, they learned to perform 


the trills and flourishes, the quavers and runs and breathtaking cadenzas, that 
sent Italian audiences into a delirium of approval, sometimes expressed by the 
exclamation “Evviva il coltello!” (Long live the little knife!)13 The ecclesiastical 
opposition (especially at Rome) to the employment of women on the stage, and 
the inferior training of female singers in the seventeenth century, had created a 
demand which the little knife supplied by cutting the seminal ducts. So great 
were the rewards of successful castrati that some parents, with the victim’s 
induced consent, submitted a son to the operation at the first sign of a golden 
voice. Expectations were often disappointed; in every city of Italy, said Burney, 
numbers of these failures could be found, “without any voice at all.”1!4 After 
1750 the vogue of the castrati declined, for the prima donnas had learned to 
surpass them in purity of tone and rival them in vocal power. 

The most famous name in eighteenth-century music was not Bach, nor 
Handel, nor Mozart, but Farinellimwhich was not his name. Carlo Broschi 
apparently assumed the name of his uncle, who was already well known in 
musical circles. Born in Naples (1705) of pedigreed parentage, Carlo would not 
normally have entered the ranks of the unmanned; we are told that an accident 
that befell him while riding compelled the operation that resulted in the finest 
voice in history. He studied singing with Porpora, accompanied him to Rome, 
and appeared there in Porpora’s opera Eumene. In one aria he competed with a 
flutist in holding and swelling a note, and so outpuffed him that invitations came 
to him from a dozen capitals. In 1727, at Bologna, he met his first defeat; he 
divided a duo with Antonio Bernacchi, acknowledged him as “King of Singers,” 
and begged him to be his teacher. Bernacchi consented, and was soon eclipsed 
by his pupil. Farinelli now went from triumph to triumph in city after city— 
Venice, Vienna, Rome, Naples, Ferrara, Lucca, Turin, London, Paris. His vocal 
technique was a wonder of the age. The art of breathing was one secret of his 
skill; more than any other singer he knew how to breathe deeply, quickly, 
imperceptibly, and could hold a note while all musical instruments gave out. In 
the aria “Son qual nave” he began the first note with almost inaudible delicacy, 
expanded it gradually to full volume, and then reduced it by degrees to its first 
faintness. Sometimes an audience, even in staid England, would applaud this 
curiosa felicitas for five minutes.!5 He won his hearers also by his pathos, grace, 
and tenderness; and these qualities were in his nature as well as in his voice. In 
1737 he made what he thought would be a brief visit to Spain; he remained in or 
near Madrid for a quarter of a century. We shall look for him there. 

With castrati like Farinelli and Senesino, with divas like Faustina Bordoni 
and Francesca Cuzzoni, opera became the voice of Italy, and, as such, was heard 
with delight everywhere in Europe except in France, where it stirred a war. 


Originally opera was the plural of opus, and meant works; in Italian the plural 
became singular, still meaning work; what we now call opera was termed opera 
per musica— a musical work; only in the eighteenth century did the word take 
on its present meaning. Influenced by traditions of the Greek drama, it had been 
designed originally as a play accompanied by music; soon, in Italy, the music 
dominated the play, and arias dominated the music. Operas were planned to give 
display solos to each prima donna and each primo uomo in the cast. Between 
these exciting peaks the auditors conversed; between the acts they played cards 
or chess, gambled, ate sweets, fruit, or hot suppers, and visited and flirted from 
box to box. In such feasts the libretto was regularly drowned in an intermittent 
cascade of arias, duets, choruses, and ballets. The historian Lodovico Muratori 
denounced this submergence of poetry (1701);!© the librettist Apostolo Zeno 
agreed with him; the composer Benedetto Marcello satirized this tendency in 
Teatro alla moda (1721). Metastasio for a time stemmed the torrent, but rather in 
Austria than in Italy; Jommelli and Traétta struggled against it, but were 
repudiated by their countrymen. The Italians frankly preferred music to poetry, 
and took the drama as mere scaffolding for song. 

Probably no other art form in history ever enjoyed such popularity as opera in 
Italy. No enthusiasm could compare with an Italian audience welcoming an aria 
or a cadenza by a singer of renown. To cough during such a ceremony was a 
social felony. Applause began before the familiar song was finished, and was 
reinforced by canes beating upon floors or the backs of chairs; some devotees 
tossed their shoes into the air.1” Every Italian town of any pride (and which of 
them was without pride?) had its opera house; there were forty in the Papal 
States alone. Whereas in Germany opera was usually a court function closed to 
the public, and in England it limited its audience by high prices of admission, in 
Italy it was open to all decently dressed persons at a modest charge, sometimes 
at no charge at all. And as the Italians were devoted to the enjoyment of life, 
they insisted that their operas, however tragic, should have a happy ending. 
Moreover, they liked humor as well as sentiment. The custom grew to 
interpolate comic intermezzi between the acts of an opera; these interludes 
developed into a genus of their own, until they rivaled opera seria in popularity, 
and sometimes in length. It was an opera buffa—Pergolesi’s La serva padrona 
—that charmed Paris in 1752, and was acclaimed by Rousseau as attesting the 
superiority of Italian music over French. 

Buffa or seria, Italian opera was a force in history. As Rome had once 
conquered Western Europe with her armies, as the Roman Church had 
conquered it again with her creed, so Italy conquered it once more, with opera. 
Her operas displaced native productions in Germany, Denmark, England, 


Portugal, Spain, even in Russia; her singers were the idols of almost every 
European capital. Native singers, to win acceptance at home, took Italian names. 
That enchanting conquest will go on as long as vowels can outsing consonants. 


I. RELIGION 


After the prima donnas and the great castrati, the dominant class in Italy was 
the clergy. In their distinctive cassocks and under their broad-rimmed hats they 
walked or rode in proud freedom across the Italian scene, knowing that they 
dispensed the most precious boon known to humanity—hope. Whereas in France 
there was in this century approximately one ecclesiastic for each two hundred 
souls, in Rome there was one for fifteen, in Bologna one for seventeen, in 
Naples and Turin one for twenty-eight.!8 A contemporary Neapolitan, 
professedly orthodox, complained: So greatly have the clergy increased in 
number that the princes must either take measures to restrict them, or allow them 
to engulf the whole of the state. Why is it necessary that the smallest Italian 
village should be controlled by fifty or sixty priests? ... The great number of 
campaniles and convents shuts out the sun. There are cities with as many as 
twenty-five convents of friars or sisters of St. Dominic, seven colleges of Jesuits, 
as many of Theatines, about twenty or thirty monasteries of Franciscan friars, 
and a good fifty others of different religious orders of both the sexes, not to 
speak of four or five hundred churches and chapels. !9 


Perhaps these figures were exaggerated for argument. We hear of four 
hundred churches in Naples, 260 in Milan, 110 in Turin; these, however, 
included small chapels. The monks were relatively poor, but the secular clergy, 
as a whole, possessed more wealth than the nobility. In the kingdom of Naples 
the clergy received a third of the revenues. In the duchy of Parma one half, in 
Tuscany almost three quarters, of the soil belonged to the clergy. In Venice, in 
the eleven years from 1755 to 1765, new legacies added 3,300,-000 ducats’ 
worth of property to the Church.29 Some cardinals and bishops were among the 
richest men in Italy, but cardinals and bishops were primarily administrators and 
statesmen, only occasionally saints. Several of them, in the second half of the 
century, renounced their wealth and luxury, and led lives of voluntary poverty. 

The Italian people, barring a few publicists or satirists, made no significant 
protest against the wealth of the clergy. They took pride in the splendor of their 
churches, monasteries, and prelates. Their contributions seemed a small price to 
pay for the order that religion brought to the family and the state. Every home 
had a crucifix, and an image of the Virgin; before these the family—parents, 
children, and servants—knelt in prayer each evening; what could replace the 


moral influence of those unifying prayers? The abstinence from meat on Fridays, 
and on Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent, was a wholesome discipline of desire— 
and was a boon to health and fishermen. The priests, who themselves knew the 
charms of women, were not too hard on sins of the flesh, and winked an eye at 
the laxities of Carnival. Even the prostitutes, on Saturdays, lit a candle before the 
Virgin, and deposited money for a Mass. De Brosses, attending a play in Verona, 
was astonished to see the performance stop when church bells rang the Angelus; 
all the actors knelt and prayed; an actress who had fallen in a dramatic faint rose 
to join in the prayer, and then fainted again.2! Seldom has a religion been so 
loved as Catholicism in Italy. 

There was another side to the picture—censorship and Inquisition. The 
Church demanded that every Italian, at least once a year, perform his or her 
“Easter duty”’—go to confession on Holy Saturday, and receive Communion on 
Easter morn. Failure to do this brought—in all but the largest cities-priestly 
reproof; failure of private reproof and exhortation brought public listing of the 
recusant’s name on the doors of the parish church; continued refusal brought 
excommunication and, in some towns, imprisonment.2? The Inquisition, 
however, had lost much of its power and bite. In the larger centers ecclesiastical 
surveillance could be evaded, censorship was reduced, and there was a silent 
spread of doubt and heresy in the intelligentsia, even in the clergy themselves— 
for some of these, despite papal bulls, were secret Jansenists. 

While many priests and monks led easy lives, and were no strangers to sin, 
there were also many who were faithful to their vows, and kept the faith alive by 
devotion to their tasks. New religious foundations testified to the survival of the 
monastic impulse. St. Alfonso de’ Liguori, a lawyer of noble lineage, founded in 
1732 the “Redemptorists”—i.e., the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer; 
and St. Paul of the Cross (Paolo Danei), who practiced the most severe 
asceticism, founded in 1737 the “Passionist Order”—i.e., the Clerks of the Holy 
Cross and Passion of Our Lord. 

The Society of Jesus (the Jesuits) had in 1750 some 23,000 members, 3,622 
of them in Italy, half of them priests.23 Their power was quite out of proportion 
to their number. As confessors to kings, queens, and prominent families they 
often influenced domestic and international politics, and they were sometimes 
the most urgent force—next to the populace itself—in the persecution of heresy. 
Yet they were the most liberal of the Catholic theologians; we have seen 
elsewhere how patiently they sought a compromise with the French 
Enlightenment. A similar flexibility marked their foreign missions. In China they 
converted “several hundred thousands” to Catholicism,24 but their intelligent 
concessions to ancestor worship, to Confucianism, and to Taoism shocked the 


missionaries of other orders; and these persuaded Pope Benedict XIV to check 
and reprove the Jesuits in the bull Ex quo singulari (1743). They remained 
nevertheless the most able and learned defenders of the Catholic faith against 
Protestantism and unbelief, and the most loyal supporters of the popes against 
the kings. In the conflicts of jurisdiction and power between the national states 
and the supernational Church, the kings saw in the Society of Jesus their subtlest 
and most persistent enemy. They resolved to destroy it. But the first act of this 
drama belongs to Portugal. 


IV. FROM TURIN TO FLORENCE 


Entering Italy from France by Mont-Cenis, we descend the Alps into “foot- 
of-the-mountain” Piedmont, and pass through vineyards, fields of grain, and 
orchards of olive or chestnut trees to two-thousand-year-old Turin, ancient 
citadel of the house of Savoy. This is one of the oldest royal families in 
existence, founded in 1003 by Umberto Biancamano—Humbert of the White 
Hand. Its head in this period was among the ablest rulers of the time. Victor 
Amadeus II inherited the ducal throne of Savoy at the age of nine (1675), took 
charge at eighteen, fought now for, now against, the French in the wars of Louis 
XIV, shared with Eugene of Savoy in driving the French from Turin and Italy, 
and emerged from the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) with Sicily added to his crown. 
In 1718 he exchanged Sicily for Sardinia; he took the title of King of Sardinia 
(1720), but kept Turin as his capital. He governed with brusque competence, 
improved public education, raised the general prosperity, and, after fifty-five 
years of rule, abdicated in favor of his son Charles Emmanuel I (r. 1730-73). 

During these two reigns, covering almost a century, Turin was a leading 
center of Italian civilization. Montesquieu, seeing it in 1728, called it “the most 
beautiful city in the world”25—though he loved Paris. Chesterfield, in 1749, 
praised the court of Savoy as the best in Europe for forming “wellbred and 
agreeable people.”26 Part of Turin’s splendor was due to Filippo Iuvara, an 
architect who still breathed the afflatus of the Renaissance. On the proud hill of 
Superga, towering 2,300 feet above the city, he built (1717-31) for Victor 
Amadeus II, to commemorate the liberation of Turin from the French, a 
handsome basilica in classic style of portico and dome, which for a century 
served as a tomb for Savoyard royalty. To the old Palazzo Madama he added 
(1718) a lordly staircase and massive fagade; and in 1729 he designed 
(Benedetto Alfieri completed) the immense Castello Stupinigi, whose main hall 
displayed all the ornate splendor of baroque. Turin remained the capital of the 
Savoy dukes until, in their final triumph (1860 f.), they moved to Rome to 
become kings of united Italy. 


Milan, long stifled by Spanish domination, revived under the milder Austrian 
rule. In 1703 Franz Tieffen, in 1746 and 1755 Felice and Rho Clerici, aided by 
the government, established textile factories that extended the replacement of 
handicrafts and guilds with large-scale production under capitalistic financing 
and management.—lIn the cultural history of Milan the great name was now 
Giovanni Battista Sammartini, whom we can still hear occasionally over the 
affluent air. In his symphonies and sonatas the contrapuntal solemnity of the 
German masters was replaced by a dynamic interplay of contrasted themes and 
moods. The young Gluck, coming to Milan (1737) as chamber musician to Prince 
Francesco Melzi, became the pupil and friend of Sammartini, and adopted his 
method of constructing an opera. In 1770 the Bohemian composer Josef 
Myslivecek, listening with the youthful Mozart to some of Sammartini’s 
symphonies in Milan, exclaimed, “I have found the father of Haydn’s style!”2”7— 
and therefore one of the fathers of the modern symphony. 


Genoa had a bad eighteenth century. Its commerce had declined through the 
competition of the oceans with the Mediterranean, but its strategic location on a 
defensive hill overlooking a well-equipped port attracted the dangerous attention 
of neighboring powers. Placed between enemies without and an uneducated but 
passionate populace within, the government fell into the hands of old 
commercial families ruling through a closed council and an obedient doge. This 
self-perpetuating oligarchy taxed the people into a sullen and impatient poverty, 
and was in turn dominated and fleeced by the Banco di San Giorgio. When the 
allied forces of Savoy and Austria besieged Genoa in 1746 the government did 
not dare arm the people to resist, for fear they would kill the rulers; it preferred 
to open the gates to the besiegers, who exacted indemnities and ransoms that 
broke the bank. The commonalty, preferring indigenous exploiters, rose against 
the Austrian garrison, bombarded it with tiles and stones torn from roofs and 
streets, and drove it ignominiously out. The old tyranny was resumed. 

The Genoese patriciate built new mansions like the Palazzo Deferrari, and 
shared with Milan in supporting a painter who has come to a second fame in our 
time. Almost every extant picture by Alessandro Magnasco strikes us with the 
dark originality of its style. Punchinello Playing the Guitar 2®—an elongated 
figure in careless patches of black and brown; the graceful Girl and Musician 
before the Fire;29 The Barber, 3° apparently eager to cut his client’s throat; the 
massive Refectory of the Monks 31 attesting the culinary prosperity of the 
Church: all these are masterpieces, recalling El Greco in their gaunt forms and 
tricks of light, anticipating Goya in macabre exposure of life’s cruelties, and 
almost modernistic in rough disdain of prim detail. 


Florence in this age saw the end of one of history’s most famous families. 
The prolonged reign of Cosimo III (1670-172 3) as Grand Duke of Tuscany was 
a misfortune for a people still proud with memories of Florentine grandeur under 
the earlier Medici. Obsessed with theology, Cosimo allowed the clergy to govern 
him and draw from his ailing revenues rich endowments for the Church. 
Despotic rule, incompetent administration, and exorbitant taxation forfeited the 
popular support that the dynasty had enjoyed for 250 years. 

Cosimo’s eldest son, Ferdinand, preferred courtesans to courtiers, ruined his 
health with excesses, and died childless in 1713. Another son, “Gian” (John) 
Gastone, took to books, studied history and botany, and lived a quiet life. In 
1697 his father forced him to marry Anne of Saxe-Lauenburg, a widow of 
unfurnished mind. Gian went to live with her in a remote Bohemian village, bore 
boredom for a year, then consoled himself with adulteries in Prague. When 
Ferdinand’s health failed, Cosimo called Gian back to Florence; when Ferdinand 
died Gian was named heir to the grand-ducal crown. Gian’s wife refused to live 
in Italy. Cosimo, fearing extinction of the Medici line, persuaded the Florentine 
Senate to decree that on the death of the childless Gian Gastone, Gian’s sister 
Anna Maria Ludovica should succeed to the throne. 

The European powers fluttered eagerly around the dying dynasty. In 1718 
Austria, France, England, and Holland refused to recognize Cosimo’s 
arrangement, and declared that on Gian’s death Tuscany and Parma should be 
given to Don Carlos, eldest son of Elizabeth Farnese, Queen of Spain. Cosimo 
protested, and belatedly reorganized the military defenses of Leghorn and 
Florence. His death left to his son an impoverished state and a precarious throne. 

Gian Gastone was now (1732) fifty-two years old. He labored to remedy 
abuses in the administration and the economy, dismissed the spies and 
sycophants who had fattened under his father, reduced taxes, recalled exiles, 
released political prisoners, assisted the revival of industry and commerce, and 
restored the social life of Florence to security and gaiety. The enrichment of the 
Uffizi Gallery by Cosimo II and Gian Gastone, the flourishing of music under 
the lead of Francesco Veracini’s violin, the masked balls, the parades of 
decorated carriages, the popular battles of confetti and flowers, made Florence 
rival Venice and Rome in attracting foreign visitors; here, for example, about 
1740, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Horace Walpole, and Thomas Gray 
gathered around Lady Henrietta Pomfret in the Palazzo Ridolfo. There is 
something wistfully attractive in a society in decay. 

Exhausted by his efforts, Gian Gastone in 1731 turned the government over to 
his ministers, and slipped into sensual degradation. Spain sent an army of thirty 
thousand men to ensure Don Carlos’ succession; Charles VI of Austria sent fifty 


thousand troops to escort his daughter Maria Theresa to the grand-ducal throne. 
War was averted by an agreement (1736) among Austria, France, England, and 
Holland that Carlos should have Naples, and that Tuscany should go to Maria 
Theresa and her husband, Francis of Lorraine. On July 9, 1737, the last of the 
Medici rulers died, Tuscany became a dependency of Austria, and Florence 
flowered again. 


V. QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC 


Between Milan and Venice some minor cities lolled in the sun. Bergamo had 
to be content, in this half century, with painters like Ghislandi, composers like 
Locatelli. Verona presented operas in her Roman theater, and had an outstanding 
man in Marchese Francesco Scipione di Maffei. His poetic drama Merope 
(1713) was imitated by Voltaire, who honorably dedicated his own Mérope to 
him as “the first who had courage and genius enough to hazard a tragedy without 
gallantry, a tragedy worthy of Athens in its glory, wherein maternal affection 
constitutes the whole intrigue, and the most tender interest arises from the purest 
virtue.”32 Even more distinguished was Maffei’s scholarly Verona illustrata 
(1731-32), which set a pace for archaeology. His city was so proud of him that it 
raised a statue to him in his lifetime.—Vicenza, with its buildings by Palladio, 
was a goal of pilgrimage for architects reviving the classic style——Padua had a 
university then especially noted for its faculties of law and medicine, and it had 
Giuseppe Tartini, acknowledged by all (except Geminiani) to be at the head of 
Europe’s violinists; who has not heard Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill’? 

All these cities were part of the Venetian Republic. So, in the north, were 
Treviso, Friuli, Feltre, Bassano, Udine, Belluno, Trento, Bolzano; so in the east 
was Istria; in the south the state of Venezia extended through Chioggia and 
Rovigo to the Po; across the Adriatic it held Cattaro, Preveza, and other parts of 
today’s Yugoslavia and Albania; and in the Adriatic it held the islands of Corfu, 
Cephalonia, and Zante. Within this complex realm dwelt some three million 
souls, each the center of the world. 


1. Venetian Life 


Venice herself, as the capital, contained 137,000 inhabitants. She was now in 
political and economic decline, having lost her Aegean empire to the Turks, and 
much of her foreign commerce to Atlantic states. The failure of the Crusades; the 
unwillingness of the European governments, after the victory at Lepanto (1571), 
to help Venice defend the outposts of Christendom in the East; the eagerness of 
those governments to accept from Turkey commercial privileges denied to her 


bravest enemy?3—these developments had left Venice too weak to maintain her 
Renaissance splendor. She decided to cultivate her own garden—to give to her 
Italian and Adriatic possessions a government severe in law, political censorship, 
and personal supervision, but competent in administration, tolerant in religion 
and morals, liberal in internal trade. 

Like the other republics of eighteenth-century Europe, Venice was ruled by 
an oligarchy. In the flotsam of diverse stocks—Antonios, Shylocks, Othellos— 
with a populace poorly educated, slow to think and quick to act, and preferring 
pleasure to power, democracy would have been chaos enthroned. Eligibility to 
the Gran Consiglio was generally restricted to some six hundred families listed 
in the Libro d’oro; but to that native aristocracy some judicious additions were 
made from the ranks of merchants and financiers, even though of alien blood. 
The Great Council chose the Senate, which chose the powerful Council of Ten. 
A swarm of spies circulated silently among the citizens, reporting to the 
Inquisitori any suspicious action or speech of any Venetian—of the doge 
himself. The doges were now usually figureheads, serving to polarize patriotism 
and adorn diplomacy. 

The economy was fighting a losing battle against foreign competition, import 
dues, and guild restraints. Venetian industry did not expand into free enterprise, 
free trade, and capitalistic management; it was content with the fame of its crafts. 
The wool industry, which had fifteen hundred employees in 1700, had only six 
hundred at the end of the century; the silk industry declined in the same period 
from twelve thousand to one thousand.?4 The glass workers of Murano resisted 
any change in the methods that had once brought them European renown; their 
secrets escaped to Florence, France, Bohemia, England; their rivals responded to 
advances in chemistry, to experiments in manufacture; the Murano ascendancy 
passed. The lace industry similarly succumbed to competitors beyond the Alps; 
by 1750 the Venetians themselves were wearing French lace. Two industries 
flourished: fisheries, which employed thirty thousand men, and the importation 
and sale of slaves. 

Religion was not allowed to interfere with the profits of trade or the pleasures 
of life. The state regulated all matters concerning ecclesiastical property and 
clerical crime. The Jesuits, expelled in 1606, had been recalled in 1657, but 
under conditions that checked their influence in education and politics. Despite a 
governmental ban on the importation of works by the French philosophers, the 
doctrines of Voltaire, Rousseau, Helvétius, and Diderot found their way, if only 
by visitors, into Venetian salons, and in Venice, as in France, the aristocracy 
toyed with the ideas that sapped its power.?> The people accepted religion as an 
almost unconscious habit of ritual and belief, but they played more often than 


they prayed. A Venetian proverb described Venetian morals with all the 
inadequacy of an epigram: “In the morning a little Mass, after dinner a little 
gamble, in the evening a little woman.”26 Young men went to church not to 
worship the Virgin but to examine the women, and these, despite ecclesiastical 
and governmental fulminations, dressed décolleté.” The perennial war between 
religion and sex was giving sex the victory. 

The government permitted a regulated prostitution as a measure of public 
safety. The courtesans of Venice were famous for their beauty, good manners, 
rich raiment, and sumptuous apartments on the Grand Canal. The supply of 
cortigiane was considerable, but still fell short of the demand. Thrifty Venetians, 
and aliens like Rousseau, clubbed together, two or three, to maintain one 
concubine.38 Despite these facilities, and not content with cavalieri serventi, 
married women indulged in liaisons dangereuses. Some of them frequented the 
casinos, in which every convenience was provided for assignations. Several 
noble ladies were publicly reproved by the government for loose conduct; some 
were ordered confined to their homes; some were exiled. The middle classes 
showed more sobriety; a succession of offspring kept the wife busy, and filled 
her need for receiving and giving love. Nowhere did mothers lavish more ardent 
endearments upon their children—‘“JI mio leon di San Marco! La mia 
allegrezza! II mio fior di primavera!” (My lion of St. Mark! My joy! My flower 
of spring!) Crime was less frequent in Venice than elsewhere in Italy; the arm 
ready to strike was held back by the abundance and watchfulness of constables 
and gendarmes. But gambling was accepted as a natural occupation of mankind. 
The government organized a lottery in 1715. The first ridotto, or gambling 
casino, was opened in 1638; soon there were many, public or private, and all 
classes hastened to them. Clever sharpers like Casanova could live on their 
gambling gains; others could lose the savings of a year in a night. The players, 
some masked, bent over the table in a silent devotion more intense than love. 
The government looked on amiably (till 1774), for it taxed the ridotti, and 
received some 300,000 lire from them in annual revenue.2?9 

Moneyed idlers came from a dozen states to spend their savings, or their 
declining years, in the relaxed morals and plein-air gaiety of the piazzas and the 
canals. The abandonment of empire lowered the fever of politics. No one here 
talked of revolution, for every class, besides its pleasures, had its stabilizing 
customs, its absorption in accepted tasks. Servants were pliant and faithful, but 
they brooked no insult or contumely. The gondoliers were poor, but they were 
the lords of the lagoons, standing on their gilded barks in the confident pride of 
their ancient skill, or rounding a turn with lusty esoteric cries, or murmuring a 
song to the sway of their bodies and the rhythm of their oars. 


Many different nationalities mingled in the piazzas, each keeping its 
distinctive garb, language, and profanity. The upper classes still dressed as in the 
heyday of the Renaissance, with shirts of finest linen, velvet breeches, silk 
stockings, buckled shoes; but it was the Venetians who in this century 
introduced to Western Europe the Turkish custom of long trousers—pantaloons. 
Wigs had come in from France about 1665. Young fops took such care of their 
dress, hair, and smell that their sex was imperceptible. Women of fashion raised 
upon their heads fantastic towers of false or natural hair. Men as well as women 
felt undressed without jewelry. Fans were works of art, elegantly painted, often 
encrusted with gems or enclosing a monocle. 

Every class had its clubs, every street its caffe; “in Italy,” said Goldoni, “we 
take ten cups of coffee every day.”4° All kinds of amusement flourished, from 
prize fights (pugni) to masked balls. One game, pallone— tossing an inflated ball 
about with the palm of the hand—gave us our word balloon. Water sports were 
perennial. Ever since 1315 a regatta had been held on January 25 on the Grand 
Canal—a race between galleys rowed by fifty oars and decorated like our 
“floats”; and the festival was climaxed by a water polo game in which hundreds 
of Venetians divided into shouting and competing groups. On Ascension Day the 
doge sailed in glory from San Marco to the Lido on the richly decorated ship of 
state, the Bucintoro (Bucentaur), amid a thousand other craft, to remarry Venice 
to the sea. 

Saints and historical anniversaries lent their names and memories to frequent 
holidays, for the Senate found that bread and circuses were an acceptable 
substitute for elections. On such occasions picturesque processions passed from 
church to church, from square to square; colorful carpets, garlands and silks 
were hung from windows or balconies on the route; there was intelligible music, 
pious or amorous song, and graceful dancing in the streets. Patricians chosen for 
high office celebrated their victories with parades, arches, trophies, festivities, 
and philanthropies costing sometimes thirty thousand ducats. Every wedding 
was a festival, and the funeral of a dignitary was the grandest event in his career. 

And there was Carnival—the Christian legacy from the Saturnalia of pagan 
Rome. Church and state hoped that by allowing a moral holiday they could 
reduce, for the remainder of the year, the tension between the flesh and the Sixth 
Commandment. Usually, in Italy, Carnevale extended only through the last week 
before Lent; in eighteenth-century Venice, from December 26 or January 7 to 
Martedi Grasso (“Fat Tuesday,” Mardi Gras); perhaps from that final day of 
permissible meat-eating the festival took its name—carne-vale, farewell to flesh 
food. Almost every night in those winter weeks the Venetians—and visitors 
converging from all Europe—poured into the piazzas, dressed in gay colors, and 


hiding age, rank, and identity behind a mask. In that disguise many men and 
women laughed at laws, and harlots thrived. Confetti flew about, and artifical 
eggs were cast around to spread their scented waters when they broke. 
Pantalone, Arlechino, Columbine, and other beloved characters from the comic 
theater pranced and prattled to amuse the crowd; puppets danced, rope walkers 
stopped a thousand breaths. Strange beasts were brought in for the occasion, like 
the rhinoceros, which was first seen in Venice in the festivities of 1751. Then, at 
midnight before Ash Wednesday (Mercoledi della Ceneri), the great bells of San 
Marco tolled the end of Carnival; the exhausted reveler returned to his legal bed, 
and prepared to hear his priest tell him on the morrow, “Memento, homo, quia 
pulvis es, et in pulverem redieris” (Remember, man, that thou art dust, and unto 
dust thou shalt return). 


2. Vivaldi 


Venice and Naples were the rival foci of music in Italy. In its theaters Venice 
heard twelve hundred different operas in the eighteenth century. There the most 
renowned divas of the age, Francesca Cuzzoni and Faustina Bordoni, fought 
their melodious battles for supremacy; and each from one foot of board moved 
the world. Cuzzoni sang opposite Farinelli in one theater, Bordoni sang opposite 
Bernacchi in another, and all Venice was divided between their worshipers. If all 
four had sung together the Queen of the Adriatic would have melted into her 
lagoons. 

At antipodes to these citadels of opera and joy were the four ospedali, or 
asylums, in which Venice cared for some of her orphan or illegitimate girls. To 
give function and meaning to the lives of these homeless children they were 
trained in vocal and instrumental music, to sing in choirs, and to give public 
concerts from behind their semi-monastic grills. Rousseau said he had never 
heard anything so touching as these girlish voices singing in disciplined 
harmony;4! Goethe thought he had never heard so exquisite a soprano, or music 
“of such ineffable beauty.”42 Some of the greatest of Italy’s composers taught in 
these institutions, wrote music for them, and conducted their concerts: 
Monteverdi, Cavalli, Lotti, Galuppi, Porpora, Vivaldi ... 

To supply her theaters with operas, to furnish her ospedali, orchestras, and 
virtuosi with vocal and instrumental music, Venice called upon the cities of 
Italy, sometimes of Austria and Germany. She herself was the mother or nurse of 
Antonio Lotti, organist and then maestro di capella at St. Mark’s, author of 
indifferent operas but of a Mass that brought tears to Protestant Burney’s eyes; 
of Baldassare Galuppi, famous for his opera buffe, and for the splendor and 


tenderness of his operatic airs; of Alessandro Marcello, whose concertos rank 
high in the compositions of his time; of his younger brother Benedetto, whose 
musical setting of fifty psalms “constitute one of the finest productions of 
musical literature”;43 and of Antonio Vivaldi. 

To some of us the first hearing of a Vivaldi concerto was a humiliating 
revelation. Why had we been ignorant of him so long? Here was a stately flow of 
harmony, laughing ripples of melody, a unity of structure and a cohesion of 
parts, which should have won this man an earlier entry into our ken, and a higher 
place in our musical histories.!! 

He was born about 1675, son of a violinist in the orchestra of the Doges’ 
Chapel in St. Mark’s. His father taught him the violin, and obtained a place for 
him in the orchestra. At fifteen he took minor orders; at twenty-five he became a 
priest; he was called II Prete Rosso because his hair was red. His passion for 
music may have conflicted with his sacerdotal ministrations. Enemies said that 
“one day, when Vivaldi was saying Mass, a subject for a fugue came to his 
mind; he at once left the altar, ... and repaired to the sacristy to write out the 
theme; then he came back to finish Mass.”44 A papal nuncio charged him with 
keeping several women, and finally (it was said) the Inquisition forbade him to 
say Mass. Antonio in later years gave quite a different account: It was twenty- 
five years ago that I said Mass for ... the last time, not due to interdiction, ... but 
by my own decision, because of an ailment that has burdened me since birth. 
After being ordained a priest I said Mass for a year or a little more; then I ceased 
to say it, having on three occasions been compelled by this ailment to leave the 
altar without completing it. 


For this same reason [| nearly always live at home, and I only go out in a gondola or coach, 
because I can no longer walk on account of this chest condition, or rather this tightness in the chest 
[strettezza di petto, probably asthma]. No nobleman invites me to his house, not even our prince, 
because all are informed of my ailment. My travels have always been very costly because I have 
always had to make them with four or five women to help me. 


These women, he added, were of spotless repute. “Their modesty was admitted 
everywhere. ... Every day of the week they made their devotions.”4° 

He could not have been much of a rake, for the Seminario Musicale dell’ 
Ospedale della Pieta kept him through thirty-seven years as violinist, teacher, 
composer, or maestro di coro— rector of the choir. For his girl students he 
composed most of his nonoperatic works. The demands were great; hence he 
wrote in haste and corrected at what leisure he could find; he told de Brosses that 
he could “compose a concerto faster than a copyist could copy it.”4° His operas 
were equally hurried; one of them bore on the title page the boast (or excuse) 


“Fatto in cinque giorni”— Done in five days. Like Handel, he saved time by 
borrowing from himself, adapting past performances to meet present needs. 

In the interstices of his work at the Ospedale he composed forty operas. Many 
contemporaries agreed with Tartini that they were mediocre; Benedetto Marcello 
made fun of them in his Teatro alla moda; but audiences in Venice, Vicenza, 
Vienna, Mantua, Florence, Milan, and Vienna welcomed him, and Vivaldi often 
deserted his girls to travel with his women through northern Italy, even to 
Vienna and Amsterdam, to perform as a violinist, or to conduct one of his 
operas, or to supervise its staging and décor. His operas are now dead, but so are 
nearly all those composed before Gluck. Styles, manners, heroes, voices, sexes 
have changed. 

History knows of 554 compositions by Vivaldi; of these 454 are concertos. A 
clever satirist said that Vivaldi had not written six hundred concertos, but had 
written the same concerto six hundred times;4” and sometimes it seems so. There 
is in these pieces much sawing of strings, much hurdy-gurdy continuo, an almost 
metronomic beating of time; even in the famous series called The Seasons 
(1725) there are some deserts of monotony. But there are also peaks of 
passionate vitality and wintry blasts, oases of dramatic conflict between soloists 
and orchestra, and grateful streams of melody. In such pieces4® Vivaldi brought 
the concerto grosso to an unprecedented excellence, which only Bach and 
Handel would surpass. 

Like most artists, Vivaldi suffered from the sensitivity that fed his genius. 
The power of his music reflected his fiery temper, the tenderness of his strains 
reflected his piety. As he aged he became absorbed in religious devotions, so 
that one fanciful record described him as leaving his rosary only to compose.49 
In 1740 he lost or resigned his post at the Ospedale della Pieta. For reasons now 
unknown he left Venice and went to Vienna. We know nothing further of him 
except that there, a year later, he died, and received a pauper’s funeral. 

His death passed unnoticed in the Italian press, for Venice had ceased to care 
for his music, and no one ranked him near the top of his art in his land and time. 
His compositions found a welcome in Germany. Quantz, flutist and composer 
for Frederick the Great, imported Vivaldi’s concertos, and frankly accepted them 
as models. Bach so admired them as to transpose at least nine for the 
harpsichord, four for the organ, and one for four harpsichords and a string 
ensemble.°9 Apparently it was from Vivaldi and Corelli that Bach derived the 
tripartite structure of his concertos. 

Throughout the nineteenth century Vivaldi was almost forgotten except by 
scholars tracing the development of Bach. Then in 1905 Arnold Schering’s 
Geschichte des Instrumentalkonzerts restored him to prominence; and in the 


1920s Arturo Toscanini gave his passion and prestige to Vivaldi’s cause. Today 
the Red Priest takes for a time the highest place among the Italian composers of 
the eighteenth century. 


3. Remembrances 


From the Indian summer of Venetian art a dozen painters rise up and ask for 
remembrance. We merely salute Giambattista Pittoni, whom Venice placed only 
after Tiepolo and Piazzetta; and Jacopo Amigoni, whose voluptuous style passed 
down to Boucher; and Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini, who carried his colors to 
England, France, and Germany; it was he who decorated Kimbolton Castle, 
Castle Howard, and the Banque de France. Marco Ricci makes a more striking 
figure, since he killed a critic and himself. In 1699, aged twenty-three, he 
stabbed to death a gondolier who had slighted his paintings. He fled to Dalmatia, 
fell in love with its landscapes, and caught them so skillfully with his colors that 
Venice forgave him and hailed him as Tintoretto reborn. His uncle Sebastiano 
Ricci took him to London, where they collaborated on the tomb of the Duke of 
Devonshire. Like so many artists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, he 
loved to paint real or imaginary ruins, not forgetting himself. In 1729, after 
several attempts, he succeeded in committing suicide. In 1733 one of his 
paintings was sold for $500; in 1963 it was resold for $90,000,°! illustrating both 
the appreciation of art and the depreciation of money. 

Rosalba Camera is more pleasant to contemplate. She began her career by 
designing patterns for point de Venise lace; then (like the young Renoir) she 
painted snuffboxes; then miniatures; finally she found her forte in pastel. By 
1709 she had won such fame that when Frederick [IV of Denmark came he chose 
her to paint for him pastel portraits of the most beautiful or celebrated ladies of 
Venice. In 1720 Pierre Crozat, millionaire art collector, invited her to Paris. 
There she was welcomed and feted as no other foreign artist since Bernini. Poets 
wrote sonnets about her; Regent Philippe d’Orléans visited her; Watteau painted 
her, and she him; Louis XV sat for her; she was elected to the Académie de 
Peinture, and offered, as her diploma piece, the Muse that hangs in the Louvre. It 
was as if in her the soul of rococo had been made flesh. 

In 1730 she went to Vienna, where she made pastel portraits of Charles « VI, 
his Empress, and the Archduchess Maria Theresa. Back in Venice, she so 
absorbed herself in her art that she forgot to marry. The Accademia there has a 
roomful of her portraits, the Gemdldegalerie of Dresden has 157, almost all 
characterized by pink faces, blue backgrounds, rosy innocence, dimpled 
delicacy; even when she pictured Horace Walpole>2 she made him look like a 


girl. She flattered every sitter but herself; the self-portrait in Windsor Castle 
shows her in her later years, white-haired, a bit somber, as if foreseeing that she 
would soon be blind. For the last twelve of her eighty-two years she had to live 
without the light and color that had been to her almost the essence of life. She 
left her mark on the art of her time: La Tour may have taken fire from her; 
Greuze remembered her idealization of young women; her rosy tints—la vie en 
rose— passed down to Boucher and Renoir. Giovanni Battista Piazzetta was a 
greater artist, superior to sentiment, disdaining decoration, seeking not so much 
to please the public as to conquer the difficulties, and honor the highest 
traditions, of his métier. His fellow craftsmen recognized this, and though 
Tiepolo had led in establishing (1750) the Venetian Accademia di Pittura e 
Scultura, it was Piazzetta whom they chose as its first president. His Rebecca at 
the Well>3 is worthy of Titian, and makes even less concession to conventional 
conceptions of beauty; enough of Rebecca is revealed to stir the savage breast, 
but her Dutch face and snub nose were not fashioned for Italian ecstasies. It is 
the man who moves us here, a figure worthy of the Renaissance: a powerful 
face, an insinuating beard, a feathered hat, a gleam of sly inducement in his eyes 
—and all the picture a masterpiece of color, texture, and design. It was 
characteristic of Piazzetta that he was the most respected of Venetian painters in 
his day, and died the poorest. 

Antonio Canale, called Canaletto, is more famous, for half the world knows 
Venice through his vedute, or views, and England knew him in the flesh. He 
followed for a while his father’s profession of scene painting for theaters; in 
Rome he studied architecture; returning to Venice, he applied compass and T 
square to his drawing, and made architecture a feature of his pictures. From 
these we know the Queen of the Adriatic as she looked in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. We note from his Baccino di San Marco 54 how crowded 
with vessels was the main lagoon; we watch A Regatta on the Grand Canall,°° 
and see that life was as full and eager then as it had ever been; and we are 
pleased to find the Ponte di Rialto ,°° the Piazza San Marco ,°’ the Piazzetta,°8 
the Palazzo dei Dogi,°9 and Santa Maria della Salute®9 almost as we find them 
today, except for the rebuilt Campanile. Such pictures were precisely what 
tourists needed in the cloudy north to remember gratefully the sun and magic of 
Venezia la Serenissima. They bought and paid, and took their mementos home, 
and soon England demanded Canaletto himself. He came in 1746, and painted 
extensive views of Whitehall6! and The Thames from Richmond House; this last, 
astonishing in its combination of space, perspective, and detail, is Canaletto’s 
masterpiece. Not till 1755 did he return to Venice. There in 1766, aged sixty- 
nine, he was still hard at work, and proudly wrote, on The Interior of St. Mark’s, 


“Done without spectacles.”62 He handed down his technique of precise 
measurement to his nephew Bernardo Bellotto Canaletto, and his flair for vedute 
to his “good scholar,” Francesco Guardi, whom we shall meet again. 

As Canaletto showed the outer view of the splendid city, so Pietro Longhi 
revealed the life within the walls by applying genre painting to the middle class. 
The lady at breakfast en négligé, the abbé tutoring her son, her little girl fondling 
a toy dog, the tailor coming to display a frock, the dancing master putting the 
lady through the steps of a minuet, the children wide-eyed at a menagerie, the 
young women frolicking at blindman’s buff, the tradesmen in their shops, the 
maskers at Carnival, the theaters, the coffeehouses, the literary coteries, the 
poets reciting their verses, the quack doctors, the fortunetellers, the vendors of 
sausages and plums, the promenade in the piazza, the hunting party, the fishing 
party, the family on its villeggiatura holiday: all the mentionable activities of the 
bourgeoisie are there, even more fully than in the comedies of Goldoni, Longhi’s 
friend. It is not great art, but it is delightful, and shows a society more orderly 
and refined than we should have imagined from the aristocrats of the gambling 
casinos or the cursing stevedores of the wharves. 


4. Tiepolo 


The Venetian who made Europe believe for a moment that the Renaissance 
had returned was Giambattista Tiepolo. Any summer’s day will see a procession 
of students and tourists entering the Residenz of the Bishop of Wiirzburg to see 
the staircase and ceiling frescoed by Tiepolo in 1750-53; these are the peak of 
Italian painting in the eighteenth century. Or look at The Trinity Appearing to St. 
Clement in the National Gallery at London; observe its skillful composition, its 
precise drawing, its subtle handling of light, its depth and glow of color; surely 
this is Titian? Perhaps, if Tiepolo had not wandered so, he might have joined the 
giants. 

Or, possibly, he was handicapped by good fortune. He was the last child of a 
prosperous Venetian merchant who, dying, left a substantial patrimony. 
Handsome, bright, frolicsome, Gian “soon acquired an aristocratic scorn of 
anything plebeian.”©3 In 1719, aged twenty-three, he married Cecilia, sister of 
Francesco Guardi. She gave him four daughters and five sons, of whom two 
became painters. They lived in “a fine house” in the parish of Santa Trinita. 

His talent had already bloomed. In 1716 he exhibited his Sacrifice of Isaac,®4 
crude but powerful; he was visibly at this time under Piazzetta’s influence. He 
studied Veronese too, and assumed a maniera Paolesca of sumptuous raiment, 
warm colors, and sensuous lines. In 1726 the Archbishop of Udine invited him 


to adorn his cathedral and palace. Tiepolo chose themes from the story of 
Abraham, but the treatment was not quite Biblical: Sarah’s face, emerging from 
a Renaissance ruff, is a corrugation of wrinkles revealing two vestigial teeth; the 
angel, however, is an Italian athlete with an engaging leg. Tiepolo seems to have 
felt that in a century that was beginning to laugh at angels and miracles he could 
let his humor play with reverend traditions, and the amiable archbishop indulged 
him. But the artist had to be careful, for the Church was still one of the chief 
sources of pictorial commissions in the Catholic world. 

The other source was the layman with a palace to be adorned. In the Palazzo 
Casali-Dugnani at Milan (1731) Gian told in frescoes the story of Scipio. These 
were not typical Tiepolo, for he had not yet formed his characteristic style of 
figures moving easily and loosely in undefined space, but they showed a skill 
that made a stir in northern Italy. By 1740 he found his forte, and achieved what 
some®5 have thought his chef-d’oeuvre—the ceiling and banquet hall of the 
Palazzo Clerici in Milan. Here he chose, as vehicles for his fancy, The Four 
Parts of the World, The Course of the Sun, and Apollo with the Pagan Gods. He 
was happy to leave the somber world of Christian legend and disport himself on 
Olympian heights where he could use the Greco-Roman divinities as figures in a 
realm free from the laws of motion, the chains of gravity, and even the academic 
rules of design. Like most artists, whose moral code melts in the heat of their 
feelings, he was at heart a pagan; moreover, a fine body might be the product of 
a resolute and formative soul, and be therefore itself a spiritual fact. For thirty 
years now Tiepolo would send gods and goddesses—garbed in gauze and 
nonchalantly nude—frolicking through space, chasing one another among the 
planets, or making love on a cushion of clouds. 

Back in Venice, he returned to Christianity, and his religious pictures 
absolved his mythologies. For the Scuola di San Rocco he painted a canvas, 
Hagar and Ishmael, notable for the fine figure of a sleeping boy. In the Church 
of the Gesuati—renamed by the Dominicans Santa Maria del Rosario—he 
pictured The Institution of the Rosary. For the Scuola dei Carmini, or School of 
the Carmelite Monks, he depicted The Madonna of Mount Carmel; this almost 
rivaled Titian’s Annunciation. For the Church of St. Alvise he made three 
pictures; one of these, Christ Carrying the Cross, is crowded with powerful 
figures vividly portrayed. Tiepolo had paid his debt to his native faith. 

His fancy moved more freely on palace walls. In the Palazzo Barbaro he 
showed The Apotheosis of Francesco Barbaro —now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. For the Palace of the Doges he portrayed Neptune 
Offering to Venus the Riches of the Sea. To the Palazzo Papadopoli he 
contributed two delightful snatches of Venice in Carnival—The Minuet and The 


Charlatan. And (topping all his palace pictures in Venice) he embellished the 
Palazzo Labia with frescoes telling the story of Antony and Cleopatra in 
magnificent scenes brilliantly realized. A fellow artist, Girolamo Mengozzi- 
Colonna, painted the architectural backgrounds in a burst of Palladian splendor. 
On one wall the meeting of the two rulers; on the opposite wall their banquet; on 
the ceiling a wild array of flying figures representing Pegasus, time, beauty, and 
the winds—these blown about by jolly puffing imps. In The Meeting Cleopatra 
descends from her barge in dazzling raiment revealing twin mounds calculated 
to lure a tired triumvir to fragrant rest. In the still more effulgent Banquet she 
drops a pearl without price into her wine; Antony is impressed by this careless 
wealth; and on a balcony musicians strum their lyres to double the jeopardy and 
triple the intoxication. This masterpiece, recalling and rivaling Veronese, was 
one of the pictures that Reynolds copied in 1752. 

Such work in the grand style raised Tiepolo to a height visible across the 
Alps. Count Francesco Algarotti, friend of Frederick and Voltaire, spread his 
name through Europe. As early as 1736 the Swedish minister in Venice 
informed his government that Tiepolo was just the man to decorate the royal 
palace in Stockholm; “he is full of wit and zest, easy to deal with, bubbling over 
with ideas; he has a gift for brilliant color, and works at a prodigious speed; he 
paints a picture in less time than it takes another artist to mix his colors.”66 
Stockholm was already beautiful, but it seemed so far away. 

In 1750 a closer invitation came: Karl Philipp von Greiffenklau, Prince- 
Bishop of Wiirzburg, asked him to paint the Imperial Hall of his newly built 
Residenz, or administrative palace. The proffered fee moved the aging master. 
Arriving in December with his sons Domenico, twenty-four, and Lorenzo, 
fourteen, he found an unexpected challenge in the splendor of the Kaisersaal, 
which Balthasar Neumann had designed; how could any picture catch the eye 
amid that radiance? Tiepolo’s success here was the crown of his career. On the 
walls he depicted the story of the Emperor Frederick Bar-barossa (who had kept 
tryst with Beatrice of Burgundy at Wiirzburg in 1156), and on the ceiling he 
showed Apollo Bringing the Bride; here he reveled in an ecstasy of white horses, 
gay gods, and the play of light upon prancing cherubs and filmy clouds. On a 
slope of the ceiling he represented The Wedding: handsome faces, stately 
figures, flowered drapery, garments recalling Veronese’s Venice rather than 
medieval styles. The Bishop was so pleased that he enlarged the contract to 
include the ceiling of the grand staircase, and two altarpieces for his cathedral. 
Over the majestic stairway Tiepolo pictured the continents, and Olympus—the 
happy hunting ground of his fancy—and a lordly figure of Apollo the Sun God 
circling the sky. 


Rich and weary, Giambattista returned to Venice (1753), leaving Domenico 
to finish the assignment at Wiirzburg. Soon he was elected president of the 
Academy. He was of so amiable a disposition that even his rivals were fond of 
him, and called him IT Buon Tiepolo. He could not resist all the demands made 
upon his waning time; we find him painting in Venice, Treviso, Verona, Parma, 
and doing a large canvas commissioned by “the court of Muscovy.” We should 
hardly have expected another major work from him, but in 1757, aged sixty-one, 
he undertook to decorate the Villa Val-marana near Vicenza. Mengozzi-Colonna 
drew the architectural setting, Domenico signed some pictures in the guest 
house, Giambattista deployed his brush in the villa itself. He chose subjects from 
the Iliad, the Aeneid, the Orlando furioso, the Gerusalemme liberata. He gave 
his airy illusionism full rein, losing color in light, and space in infinity, letting 
his gods and goddesses float at their ease in an empyrean raised above all care 
and time. Goethe, marveling before these frescoes, exclaimed, “Gar frohlich und 
brav” (Very joyful and bold). It was Tiepolo’s last riot in Italy. 

In 1761 Charles III of Spain asked him to come and paint in the new royal 
palace at Madrid. The tired Titan pleaded age, but the King appealed to the 
Venetian Senate to use its influence. Reluctantly, aged sixty-six, he set out once 
more with his faithful sons and his model Christina, again leaving his wife 
behind, for she loved the casinos of Venice. We shall find him on a scaffold in 
Spain. 


5. Goldoni and Gozzi 


Four figures, paired, stand out in the Venetian literature of this age: Apostdlo 
Zeno and Pietro Metastasio, both of whom wrote librettos that were poetry; 
Carlo Goldoni and Carlo Gozzi, who fought over Venetian comedy a comedy 
that became Goldoni’s tragedy. Of the first pair Goldoni wrote: These two 
illustrious authors effected the reform of Italian opera. Before them nothing but 
gods, devils, machines, and wonders were to be found in these harmonious 
entertainments. Zeno was the first who conceived the possibility of representing 
tragedy in lyrical verse without degradation, and singing it without producing 
exhaustion. He executed the project in a manner most satisfactory to the public, 
reflecting the greatest glory on himself and his nation.®7 


Zeno carried his reforms to Vienna in 1718, retired amiably in favor of 
Metastasio in 1730, and returned to Venice and twenty years of peace. 
Metastasio, as Goldoni noted, played Racine to Zeno’s Corneille, adding 
refinement to power, and bringing operatic poetry to an unprecedented height. 


Voltaire ranked him with the greatest French poets, and Rousseau thought him 
the only contemporary poet who reached the heart. His real name was Pietro 
Trapassi—Peter Cross. A dramatic critic, Gian Vincenzo Gravina, heard him 
singing in the streets, adopted him, rechristened him Metastasio (Greek for 
Trapassi), financed his education, and, dying, left him a fortune. Pietro ran 
through the fortune with poetic license, then articled himself to a lawyer who 
exacted the condition that he should not read or write a line of verse. So he wrote 
under a pseudonym. 

At Naples he was asked by the Austrian envoy to provide lyrics for a cantata. 
Porpora composed the music; Marianna Bulgarelli, then famous under the name 
of La Romanina, sang the lead; all went well. The diva invited the poet to her 
salon; there he met Leo, Vinci, Pergolesi, Farinelli, Hasse, Alessandro and 
Domenico Scarlatti; Metastasio developed rapidly in that exciting company. La 
Romanina, thirty-five, fell in love with him, twenty-three. She rescued him from 
the toil of the law, took him into a ménage a trots with her complaisant husband, 
and inspired him to write his most famous libretto, Didone abbandonata, which 
twelve successive composers set to music between 1724 and 1823. In 1726 he 
wrote Siroe for his inamorata; Vinci, Hasse, and Handel independently made 
operas of it. Metastasio was now the most sought-after librettist in Europe. 

In 1730 he accepted a call to Vienna, leaving La Romanina behind. She tried 
to follow him; fearing that her presence would compromise him, he secured an 
order forbidding her to enter Imperial territory. She stabbed her breast in an 
attempt at suicide; this effort to play Dido failed, but she lived only four years 
more. When she died she left to her unfaithful Aeneas all her fortune. Stricken 
with remorse, Metastasio renounced the legacy in favor of her husband. “I have 
no longer any hope that I shall succeed in consoling myself,” he wrote, “and I 
believe that the rest of my life will be savorless and sorrowful.”672 He sadly 
enjoyed triumph after triumph till the War of the Austrian Succession interrupted 
operatic performances in Vienna. After 1750 he repeated himself aimlessly. He 
had exhausted life thirty years before his death (1782). 


Opera, as Voltaire had predicted, drove the tragic drama from the Italian 
stage, and left it to comedy. But Italian comedy was dominated by the commedia 
dell’ arte— the play of improvised speech and characterizing masks. Most of the 
characters had long since become stereotyped: Pantalone, the good-humored, 
trousered bourgeois; Tartaglia, the stammering Neapolitan knave; Brighella, the 
simpleton schemer caught in his own intrigues; Truffaldino, the genial, carnal 
bon vivant; Arlecchino—our Harlequin; Pulcinello—our Punch; diverse towns 
and times added several more. Most of the dialogue, and many incidents in the 


plot, were left to extempore invention. In “those improvised comedies,” 
according to Casanova, “if the actor stops short for a word, the pit and the 
gallery hiss him mercilessly.”©8 

There were usually seven theaters operating in Venice, all named after saints, 
and housing scandalously behaved audiences. The nobles in the boxes were not 
particular about what they dropped upon the commoners below. Hostile factions 
countered applause with whistling, yawns, sneezes, coughs, cockcrows, or the 
meowing of cats.69 In Paris the theater audience was mostly composed of the 
upper classes, professional men, and literati; in Venice it was chiefly middle- 
class, sprinkled with gaudy courtesans, ribald gondoliers, priests and monks in 
disguise, haughty senators in robe and wig. It was hard for a play to please all 
elements in such an olla-podrida of humanity; so Italian comedy tended to be a 
mixture of satire, slapstick, buffoonery, and puns. The training of the actors to 
portray stock characters made them incapable of variety and subtlety. This was 
the audience, this the stage, that Goldoni strove to raise to legitimate and 
civilized comedy. 

Pleasant is the simple beginning of his Memoirs: I was born at Venice in 
1707. .. . My mother brought me into the world with little pain, and this 
increased her love for me. My first appearance was not, as is usual, announced 
by cries; and this gentleness seemed then an indication of the pacific character 
which from that day forward I have ever preserved./? 


It was a boast, but true; Goldoni is one of the most lovable men in literary 
history; and despite this exordium his virtues included modesty—a quality 
uncongenial to scribes. We may believe him when he says, “I was the idol of the 
house.” The father went off to Rome to study medicine, and then to Perugia to 
practice it; the mother was left at Venice to bring up three children. 

Carlo was precocious; at four he could read and write; at eight he composed a 
comedy. The father persuaded the mother to let Carlo come and live with him in 
Perugia. There the boy studied with the Jesuits, did well, and was invited to join 
the order; he declined. The mother and another son joined the father, but the cold 
mountain air of Perugia disagreed with her, and the family moved to Rimini, 
then to Chioggia. Carlo went to a Dominican college in Rimini, where he 
received daily doses of St. Thomas Aquinas’ Summa theologiae. Finding no 
drama in that masterpiece of rationalization, he read Aristophanes, Menander, 
Plautus, and Terence; and when a company of actors came to Rimini he joined it 
long enough to surprise his parents in Chioggia. They scolded him, embraced 
him, and sent him to study law at Pavia. In 1731 he received his degree, and 


began to practice. He married, and “was now the happiest man in the world,”7! 
except that he came down with smallpox on his wedding night. 

Gravitating back to Venice, he succeeded in law, and became consul there for 
Genoa. But the theater continued to fascinate him; he itched to write, and to be 
produced. His Belisarius was staged on November 24, 1734, with inspiring 
success; it ran every day till December 14, and his old mother’s pride in him 
doubled his joy. Venice, however, had no taste for tragedy; his further offerings 
in that genre failed, and he sadly took to comedy. Nevertheless he refused to 
write farces for the commedia dell’ arte; he wanted to compose comedies of 
manners and ideas in the tradition of Moliére, to put upon the stage no stock 
characters frozen into masks, but personalities and situations drawn from 
contemporary life. He chose some actors from a commedia troupe in Venice, 
trained them, and produced in 1740 his Momolo cortesan {Momolo the 
Courtier). “The piece was wonderfully successful, and I was satisfied.”72 Not 
quite, for he had compromised by leaving all the dialogue unwritten except for 
the leading part, and by providing roles for four of the traditional masked 
characters. 

He advanced his reforms step by step. In La donna di garbo {The Woman of 
Honor) he for the first time wrote out action and dialogue completely. Hostile 
companies rose to compete with his, or to mock his plays; the classes that he had 
satirized, like the cicisbei, plotted against him; he fought them all with success 
after success. But no other author could be found to furnish his troupe with 
suitable comedies; his own, too often repeated, forfeited favor; he was 
compelled, by the competition, to write sixteen plays in one year. 

He was at his peak in 1752, hailed by Voltaire as the Moliére of Italy. La 
locandera (The Mistress of the Inn) had in that year “a success so brilliant that it 
was ... preferred to everything else that had yet been done in that kind of 
comedy.” He prided himself on having observed the “Aristotelian unities” of 
action, place, and time; otherwise he judged his plays realistically: “Good,” he 
said, “but not yet Moliére.”73 He had written them too rapidly to make them 
works of art; they were cleverly constructed, pleasantly gay, and generally true 
to life, but they lacked Moliére’s reach of ideas, force of speech, power of 
presentation; they remained on the surface of character and events. The nature of 
the audience forbade him to try the heights of sentiment, philosophy, or style; 
and he was by nature too cheerful to plumb the depths that had tortured Molieére. 

Once at least he was shocked out of his genial humor and touched to the 
quick: when Carlo Gozzi challenged him for theatrical supremacy in Venice, and 
won. 


There were two Gozzi involved in the literary turmoil at this time. Gasparo 
Gozzi wrote plays that were chiefly adaptations from the French; he edited two 
prominent periodicals, and began the revival of Dante. Not so genial was his 
brother Carlo: tall, handsome, vain, and ever ready for a fight. He was the 
wittiest member of the Accademia Granelleschi, which campaigned for the use 
of pure Tuscan Italian in literature, rather than the Venetian idiom which 
Goldoni used in most of his plays. As the lover or cavaliére servente of Teodora 
Ricci, he may have felt the sting when Goldoni satirized the cicisbei. He too 
wrote Memoirs— the white paper of his wars. He judged Goldoni as one author 
sees another: I recognized in Goldoni an abundance of comic motives, truth, and 
naturalness. Yet I detected poverty and meanness of intrigue; ... virtues and 
vices ill-adjusted, vice too often triumphant; plebeian phrases of low double 
meaning; ... scraps and tags of erudition stolen Heaven knows where, and 
brought to impose upon a crowd of ignoramuses. Finally, as a writer of Italian 
(except in the Venetian dialect, of which he showed himself a master) he seemed 
not unworthy to be placed among the dullest, basest, and least correct authors 
who have used our language.... At the same time I must add that he never 
produced a play without some excellent comic trait. In my eyes he had always 
the appearance of a man who was born with a natural sense of how sterling 
comedies should be composed, but who—by defect of education, by want of 
discernment, by the necessity of satisfying the public and supplying new wares 
to the poor comedians through whom he gained his livelihood, and by the hurry 
in which he produced so many pieces every year to keep himself afloat—was 
never able to fabricate a single play which does not swarm with faults.74 


In 1757 Gozzi produced a volume of verses expressing kindred criticisms in 
“the style of good old Tuscan masters.” Goldoni replied in terza rima (Dante’s 
medium) to the effect that Gozzi was like a dog baying at the moon—‘“come il 
cane che abbaja la luna.” Gozzi retorted by defending the commedia dell’ arte 
from Goldoni’s strictures; he charged that Goldoni’s plays were “a hundred 
times more lascivious, indecent, and harmful to morals” than the comedy of 
masks; and he compiled a vocabulary of “obscure expressions, dirty double- 
entendres, ... and other nastinesses” from Goldoni’s works. The controversy, 
Molmenti tells us, “threw the city into a kind of frenzy; the case was discussed in 
playhouses, homes, shops, coffeehouses, and streets.”75 

Abate Chiari, another dramatist stung by Gozzi’s Tuscan asp, challenged him 
to write a better play than those he had condemned. Gozzi answered that he 
could do this easily, on even the most trivial themes, and by using only the 
traditional comedy of masks. In January, 1761, a company at the Teatro San 


Samuele produced his Fiaba dell’ amore delle tre melarancie (Fable of the Love 
of the Three Oranges)— merely a scenario that showed Pantalone, Tartaglia, and 
other “masks” seeking three oranges believed to have magic powers; the 
dialogue was left to be improvised. The success of this “fable” was decisive: the 
Venetian public, living on laughter, relished the imagination of the tale and the 
implied satire of Chiari’s and Goldoni’s plots. Gozzi followed with nine other 
fiabe in five years; but in these he supplied a poetic dialogue, thereby in part 
admitting Goldoni’s criticism of the commedia dell’ arte. In any case, Gozzi’s 
victory seemed complete. The attendance at the San Samuele remained high, that 
at Goldoni’s Teatro Sant’ Angelo fell toward bankruptcy. Chiari moved to 
Brescia, and Goldoni accepted an invitation to Paris.! 

As his farewell to Venice Goldoni produced (1762) Una delle ultime sere di 
Carnevale (One of the Last Evenings of Carnival). It told of a textile designer, 
Sior Anzoleto, who with a heavy heart was leaving in Venice the weavers whose 
looms he had so long provided with patterns. The audience soon saw in this an 
allegory for the dramatist regretfully leaving the actors whose stage he had so 
long supplied with plays. When Anzoleto appeared in the final scene, the theater 
(Goldoni tells us) “rang with thunderous applause, amid which could be heard, 
... ‘A happy journey!’ ‘Come back to us!’ ‘Don’t fail to come back to us!’””6 He 
left Venice on April 15, 1762, and never saw it again. 

In Paris he was engaged for two years in writing comedies for the Théatre des 
Italiens. In 1763 he was sued for seduction,’” but a year later he was engaged to 
teach Italian to the daughters of Louis XV. For the wedding of Marie Antoinette 
and the future Louis XVI he composed in French one of his best plays, Le 
Bourru bienfaisant (The Benevolent Boor). He was rewarded with a pension of 
twelve hundred francs, which was annulled by the Revolution when he was 
eighty-one years old. He solaced his poverty by dictating to his wife his Memoirs 
(1792)—inaccurate, imaginative, illuminating, entertaining; Gibbon thought 
them “more truly dramatic than his Italian comedies.””® He died on February 6, 
1793. On February 7 the National Convention, on a motion by the poet Marie- 
Joseph de Chénier, restored his pension. Finding him in no condition to receive 
it, the Convention gave it, reduced, to his widow. 

Gozzi’s victory in Venice was brief. Long before his death (1806) his Fiabe 
had passed from the stage, and Goldoni’s comedies had been revived in the 
theaters of Italy. They are still played there, almost as frequently as Moliére’s in 
France. His statue stands on the Campo San Bartolommeo in Venice, and on the 
Largo Goldoni in Florence. For, as his Memoirs said, “humanity is everywhere 
the same, jealousy displays itself everywhere, and everywhere a man of a cool 


and tranquil disposition in the end acquires the love of the public, and wears out 
his enemies.”79 


VI. ROME 


South of the Po, along the Adriatic and spanning the Apennines, were the 
states of the Church—Ferrara, Bologna, Forli, Ravenna, Perugia, Benevento, 
Rome—forming the central and largest part of the Magic Boot. 

When Ferrara was incorporated into the Papal States (1598) its Estense dukes 
made Modena their home, and gathered there their archives, books, and art. In 
1700 Lodovico Muratori, priest, scholar, and doctor of laws, became curator of 
these treasures. From them in fifteen years of labor and twenty-eight volumes, he 
compiled Rerum italicarum scriptores (Writers of Italian Affairs, 1723-38); later 
he added ten volumes of Italian antiquities and inscriptions. He was rather an 
antiquarian than an historian, and his twelve-volume Annali d’Italia was soon 
superseded; but his researches in documents and inscriptions made him the 
father and source of modern historical writing in Italy. 

Aside from Rome the most flourishing of these states was Bologna. Its 
renowned school of painting continued under Giuseppe Crespi (“Lo 
Spagnuolo”). Its university was still one of the best in Europe. The Palazzo 
Bevi-lacqua (1749) was among the most elegant structures of the century. A 
remarkable family, centering in Bologna, brought theatrical architecture and 
scene painting to their highest excellence in moder times. Ferdinando Galli da 
Bibiena built the Teatro Reale at Mantua (1731), wrote famous texts on his art, 
and begot three sons who carried on his skill in deceptive and sumptuous 
omament. His brother Francesco designed theaters in Vienna, Nancy, and Rome, 
and Verona’s Teatro Filarmonico—often rated the finest in Italy. Ferdinando’s 
son Alessandro became chief architect for the Elector of the Palatinate. Another 
son, Giuseppe, designed the interior of the opera house at Bayreuth (1748)—“the 
most beautiful of its kind in existence.”8° A third son, Antonio, drew the plans 
for the Teatro Communale at Bologna. 

That theater, and the massive old Church of San Petronio, heard the best 
instrumental music in Italy, for Bologna was the chief Italian center of musical 
education and theory. There Padre Giovanni Battista Martini held his modest but 
austere court as the most respected music teacher in Europe. He had a music 
library of seventeen thousand volumes; he composed classic texts on 
counterpoint and musical history; he corresponded with a hundred celebrities in 
a dozen lands. The accolade of the Accademia Filarmonica, of which he was for 
many years the head, was coveted by all musicians. Here the boy Mozart would 
come in 1770 to face the prescribed tests; here Rossini and Donizetti were to 


teach. The annual festival of new compositions, performed by the hundred-piece 
orchestra of the Accademia, was, for Italy, the supreme event of the musical 
year. 

Gibbon estimated the population of Rome in 1740 at some 156,000 souls. 
Recalling the brilliance of the Imperial past, and forgetting its paupers and 
slaves, he found the charm of the Catholic capital uncongenial to his taste: 
Within the spacious enclosures of the [Aurelian] walls the largest portion of the 
seven hills is overspread with vineyards and ruins. The beauty and splendor of 
the modern city may be ascribed to the abuses of the government, and to the 
influence of superstition. Each reign (the exceptions are rare) has been marked 
by the rapid elevation of a new family, enriched by the childless pontiff at the 
expense of the Church and country. The palaces of these fortunate nephews are 
the most costly monuments of elegance and servitude: the perfect arts of 
architecture, painting, and sculpture have been prostituted in their service; and 
their galleries and gardens are decorated with the most precious works of 
antiquity which taste or vanity has prompted them to collect.®! 


The popes of this period were distinguished by their high morality; their 
morals rose as their power fell. They were all Italians, for none of the Catholic 
monarchs would allow any of the others to capture the papacy. Clement XI (r. 
1700-21) justified his name by reforming the prisons of Rome. Innocent XIII 
(1721-24), in the judgment of the Protestant Ranke, possessed admirable 
qualifications for the spiritual as well as the temporal government, but his health 
was extremely delicate. ... The Roman families connected with him, and which 
had hoped to be promoted by him, found themselves completely deceived; even 
his nephew could not obtain without difficulty the enjoyment of those twelve 
thousand ducats annually, which had now become the usual income of a 
nephew.82 


Benedict XIII (1724-30) was “a man of great personal piety,”8°5 but (says a 
Catholic historian) he “allowed far too much power to unworthy favorites.”®4 
Clement XII (1730-40) flooded Rome with his Florentine friends, and, when old 
and blind, allowed himself to be ruled by his nephews, whose intolerance further 
embittered the conflict between Jesuits and Jansenists in France. 

Macaulay thought Benedict XIV (1740-58) “the best and wisest of the 250 
successors of St. Peter.”85 A sweeping judgment, but Protestants, Catholics, and 
unbelievers join in acclaiming Benedict as a man of wide learning, lovable 
character, and moral integrity. As archbishop of Bologna he had seen no 
contradiction between attendance at the opera three times a week and strict 


attention to his episcopal tasks;8© and as a pope he reconciled the purity of his 
personal life with gaiety of humor, freedom of speech, and an almost pagan 
appreciation of literature and art. He added a nude Venus to his collection, and 
told Cardinal de Tencin how the Prince and Princess of Wiirttemberg scratched 
their names on a gracefully rounded portion of the anatomy not often mentioned 
in papal correspondence.” His wit was almost as keen as Voltaire’s, but it did 
not prevent him from being a careful administrator and a far-seeing diplomat. 

He found papal finances in chaos: half the revenue was lost in transit, and a 
third of Rome’s population consisted of ecclesiastics far more numerous than the 
business of the Church required, and more expensive than the Church could 
properly afford. Benedict reduced his own staff, dismissed most of the papal 
troops, ended papal nepotism, lowered taxes, introduced agricultural 
improvements, and encouraged industrial enterprise. Soon his probity, 
economies, and efficiency brought a surplus to the papal treasury. His foreign 
policy made genial concessions to turbulent kings: he signed with Sardinia, 
Portugal, Naples, and Spain concordats allowing their Catholic rulers to 
nominate to episcopal sees. He strove to quiet the doctrinal furor in France by a 
lax enforcement of the anti-Jansenist bull Unigenitus; “since infidelity 
progresses daily,” he wrote, “we must rather ask whether men believe in God 
than whether they accept the bull.”88 

He made brave efforts to find a modus vivendi with the Enlightenment. We 
have noted his cordial acceptance of the dedication of Voltaire’s Mahomet, 
though this play was under ecclesiastical fire in Paris (1746). He appointed a 
commission to revise the Breviary and to eliminate some of the more incredible 
legends; however, the recommendations of this commission were not carried out. 
He secured by his personal activity the election of d’Alembert to the Bologna 
Institute.69 He discouraged the hasty prohibition of books. When some aides 
advised him to denounce La Mettrie’s L’Homme machine he replied, “Should 
you not refrain from reporting to me the audacities of fools?” And he added, 
“Know that the pope has a free hand only to give blessings.”99 The revised Index 
Expurgatorius which he issued in 1758 abandoned all attempts to keep track of 
non-Catholic literature; with a few exceptions it confined itself to prohibiting 
some books by Catholic authors. No condemnation should be made until the 
author, if available, had been given a chance to defend himself; no book on a 
learned subject should be condemned except after consultation with experts; men 
of science or scholarship should be readily given permission to read prohibited 
books.9! These rules were followed in subsequent editions of the Index, and 
were confirmed by Leo XIII in 1900. 


The popes found it almost as difficult to govern Rome as to rule the Catholic 
world. The populace of the city was probably the roughest and most violent in 
Italy, perhaps in Europe. Any cause could lead to a duel in the nobility, or to a 
bloody conflict between the sectionally patriotic gangs that divided the Holy 
City. At the theater the judgment of the audience could be merciless, especially 
when wrong; we shall see an instance with Pergolesi. The Church strove to 
appease the people with festivals, processions, indulgences, and Carnival. 
During the eight days preceding Lent they were allowed to don gay and fanciful 
disguises, and frolic on the Corso; nobles sought popular favor by parades of 
horses or chariots bearing skilled riders or beautiful women, all richly adorned; 
prostitutes offered their wares at temporarily raised rates; and masked flirtations 
relieved for some hours the strain of monogamy. Carnival over, Rome resumed 
its uneven tenor of piety and crime. 

Art did not prosper amid the diminishing returns of a declining faith. 
Architecture made some minor contributions: Alessandro Galilei gave the old 
Church of San Giovanni in Laterano a proud facade, Ferdinando Fuga put a new 
face upon Santa Maria Maggiore, and Francesco de Sanctis raised the stately, 
spacious Scala di Spagna from the Piazza di Spagna to the shrine of Santissima 
Trinita dei Monti. Sculpture added a famous monument, the Fontana di Trevi— 
where the pleased tourist throws a coin over his shoulder into the water to ensure 
a further visit to Rome. This “Fountain of the Three Outlets” had a long history. 
Bernini may have left a sketch for it; Clement XII opened a competition for it; 
Edme Bouchardon of Paris and Lambert-Sigisbert Adam of Nancy submitted 
plans; Giovanni Maini was chosen to design it; Pietro Bracci carved the central 
group of Neptune and his team (1732); Filippo della Valle molded the figures of 
Fertility and Healing; Niccolo Salvi provided the architectural background; 
Giuseppe Pannini completed the work in 1762; this collaboration of many minds 
and hands through thirty years may suggest some faltering of will or failure of 
funds, but it bars any thought that art in Rome was dead. Bracci added to his 
honors the tomb (now in St. Peter’s) of Maria Clementina Sobieska, the unhappy 
wife of the Stuart Pretender James III; and della Valle left in the Church of St. 
Ignatius a delicately carved relief of the Annunciation, worthy of the High 
Renaissance. 

Painting produced no marvels at Rome in this age, but Giovanni Battista 
Piranesi made engraving a major art. Born to a stonemason near Venice, he read 
Palladio and dreamed of palaces and shrines. Venice had more artists than 
money, Rome had more money than artists; so Giovanni moved to Rome, and 
set up as architect. But buildings were not in demand. He designed them 
anyway; or, rather, he drew imaginary structures that he knew no one would 


build, including fantastic jails that looked as if the Spanish Steps had fallen upon 
the Baths of Diocletian. He published these drawings in 1750 as Opere varie di 
architettura and Carceri (Prisons), and people bought them as they bought 
puzzles or mysteries. In loftier mood Piranesi turned his skill to engraving his 
sketches of ancient monuments. He fell in love with them, as Poussin and Robert 
did; he mourned to see these classic ruins disintegrating further, day by day, 
through spoliation or neglect; for twenty-five years, almost daily, he went out to 
draw them, sometimes missing meals; even when he was dying of cancer he 
continued to draw, engrave, and etch. His Roman Antiquities and Views of Rome 
went out as prints over Europe, and shared in the architectural revival of classic 
styles. 

That revival was powerfully stimulated by excavations at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii—towns that had been overwhelmed by the eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 
79. In 1719 some peasants reported that they had found statues embedded in the 
earth at Herculaneum. Nineteen years passed before funds could be secured for 
systematic exploration of the site. In 1748 similar excavations began to reveal 
the wonders of pagan Pompeii, and in 1752 the massive and majestic Greek 
temples of Paestum were cleared from the jungle. Archaeologists came from a 
dozen countries to study and describe the findings; their drawings stirred the 
interest of artists as well as historians; soon Rome and Naples were invaded by 
enthusiasts for classic art, especially from Germany. Mengs came in 1740, 
Winckelmann in 1755. Lessing longed to go to Rome, “to remain there at least 
for a year, and, if possible, forever.”92 And Goethe—but let that story wait. 

Anton Raphael Mengs is hard to place, for he was born in Bohemia (1728), 
worked chiefly in Italy and Spain, and chose Rome for his home. His father, a 
painter of miniatures at Dresden, named him after Correggio and Raphael, and 
pledged him to art. The boy showed talent, and the father took him, aged twelve, 
to Rome. There, we are told, he shut him up in the Vatican day after day, with 
bread and wine for lunch, and told him, for the rest, to feed on the relics of 
Raphael, Michelangelo, and the classic world. After a brief stay in Dresden 
Anton returned to Rome, and won attention by a painting of the Holy Family. 
For this he took as his model Margarita Guazzi, “a poor, virtuous, and beautiful 
maiden.”93 He married her in 1749, and in the same embrace he accepted the 
Roman Catholic faith. Again in Dresden, he was appointed court painter to 
Augustus IIT at a thousand thalers a year. He agreed to paint two pictures for a 
Dresden church, but he persuaded the Elector-King to let him do these in Rome, 
and in 1752, aged twenty-four, he settled there. At twenty-six he was made 
director of the Vatican School of Painting. In 1755 he met Winckelmann, and 
agreed with him that baroque was a mistake, and that art must chasten itself with 


neoclassic forms. Probably about this time he executed in pastel the self-portrait 
now in the Dresden Gemédldegalerie—the face and hair of a girl, but eyes 
flashing with the pride of a man sure that he could shake the world. 

When Frederick the Great chased Augustus from Saxony (1756), Mengs’s 
royal salary stopped, and he had to live on the modest fees offered him in Italy. 
He tried Naples, but the local artists, following an old Neapolitan custom, 
threatened his life as an alien invader, and Mengs hurried back to Rome. He 
adorned the Villa Albani with once famous frescoes; still visible there is his 
Parnassus (1761), technically excellent, coldly classical, emotionally dead. 
Nevertheless the Spanish minister at Rome felt that this was the man to decorate 
the royal palace in Madrid. Charles III sent for Mengs, promised him two 
thousand doubloons per year, plus a house and a coach, and free passage on a 
Spanish man-of-war soon to sail from Naples. In September, 1761, Mengs 
arrived in Madrid. 


VII. NAPLES 


1. The King and the People 


The kingdom of Naples, comprising all Italy south of the Papal States, was 
buffeted about in the struggle for power among Austria, Spain, England, and 
France. But that is the dreary logic-chopping of history, the bloody seesaw of 
victory and defeat; let us merely note that Austria took Naples in 1707; that Don 
Carlos, Bourbon duke of Parma and son of Philip V of Spain, drove out the 
Austrians in 1734, and, as Charles IV, king of Naples and Sicily, ruled till 1759. 
His capital, with 300,000 population, was the largest city in Italy. 

Charles matured slowly into the royal art. At first he took kingship as a 
license for luxury: he neglected government, spent half his days in hunting, and 
ate himself into obesity. Then, toward 1755, inspired by his Minister of Justice 
and Foreign Affairs, Marchese Bernardo di Tanucci, he undertook to mitigate 
the harsh feudalism that underlay the toil and ecstasy of Neapolitan life. 

Three interlocking groups had long ruled the kingdom. Nobles owned almost 
two thirds of the land, held four fifths of its five million souls in bondage, 
dominated the parliament, controlled taxation, and frustrated all reform. The 
clergy owned a third of the land, and held the people in spiritual subjection with 
a theology of terror, a literature of legends, a ritual of stupefaction, and such 
miracles as the semiannual manipulated liquefaction of the congealed blood of 
St. Januarius, Naples’ patron saint. Administration was in the hands of lawyers 
beholden to nobles or prelates, and therefore pledged to the medieval status quo. 
A small middle class, mostly of merchants, was politically impotent. Peasants 


and proletaires lived in a poverty that drove some into brigandage and many into 
beggary; there were thirty thousand beggars in Naples alone.94 De Brosses called 
the masses of the capital “the most abominable riffraff, the most disgusting 
vermin”9°—a judgment that condemned the result without stigmatizing the 
cause. We must admit, however, that those ragged, superstitious, and priest- 
ridden Neapolitans seemed to have more of the salt and joy of life in them than 
any other populace in Europe. 

Charles checked the power of the nobles by attracting them to the court to be 
under the royal eye, and by creating new nobles pledged to his support. He 
discouraged the flow of youth into monasteries, reduced the ecclesiastical 
multitude from 100,000 to 81,000, laid a tax of two per cent upon church 
property, and limited the legal immunities of the clergy. Tannuci restricted the 
jurisdiction of the nobles, fought judicial corruption, reformed legal procedure, 
and moderated the severity of the penal code. Freedom of worship was allowed 
to the Jews, but the monks assured Charles that his lack of a male heir was 
God’s punishment for this sinful toleration, and the indulgence was withdrawn.% 

The King’s passion for building gave Naples two famous structures. The vast 
Teatro San Carlo was raised in 1737; it is still one of the largest and most 
beautiful opera houses in existence. In 1752 Luigi Vanvitelli began at Caserta, 
twenty-one miles northeast of the capital, the enormous royal palace that was 
designed to rival Versailles, and to serve the similar functions of housing the 
royal family, the attendant nobility, and the main administrative staff. Slaves 
black or white toiled on the task for twenty-two years. Curved buildings flanked 
a spacious approach to the central edifice, which spread its front for 830 feet. 
Within were a chapel, a theater, countless rooms, and a broad double stairway of 
which every step was a single marble slab. Behind the palace, for half a mile, lay 
formal gardens, a population of statues, and majestic fountains supplied by an 
aqueduct twenty-seven miles long. 

Other than this Caserta (for the palace, like the Escorial and Versailles, took 
the name of its town) there was no outstanding art in the Naples of this age, nor 
anything memorable in drama or poetry. One man wrote a bold [storia civile del 
regno di Napoli (1723), a running attack upon the greed of the clergy, the abuses 
of the ecclesiastical courts, the temporal power of the Church, and the claim of 
the papacy to hold Naples as a papal fief; its author, Pietro Giannone, was 
excommunicated by the Archbishop of Naples, fled to Vienna, was thrown into 
prison by the King of Sardinia, and died in Turin (1748) after twelve years of 
confinement.9’—Antonio Genovesi, a priest, lost his faith while reading Locke, 
and in Elementa metaphys-icae (1743) tried to introduce the Lockian psychology 
into Italy. In 1754 a Florentine businessman established in the University of 


Naples the first European chair of political economy on two conditions: that it 
should never be held by an ecclesiastic, and that its first occupant should be 
Antonio Genovesi. Genovesi repaid him (1756) with the first systematic 
economic treatise in Italian, Lezioni di commercio, which voiced the cry of 
merchants and manufacturers for liberation from feudal, ecclesiastical, and other 
restraints on free enterprise. In that same year Quesnay raised the same demand 
for the French middle class in his articles for Diderot’s Encyclopédie. 

Perhaps some liaison had been established between Genovesi and Quesnay by 
Ferdinando Galiani, of Naples and Paris. Galiani published in 1750 a Trattato 
della moneta, in which, with the innocence of a twenty-two-year-old economist, 
he determined the price of a product by the cost of its production. More brilliant 
was his Dialoghi sul commercio dei grant, which we have noted as a criticism of 
Quesnay. When he had to come home after his exciting years in Paris, he 
mourned that Naples had no salons, no Mme. Geoffrin to feed him and stir his 
wit. It had, however, a philosopher who left a mark on history. 


2. Giambattista Vico 


At the age of seven, says his autobiography, he fell from a ladder, struck the 
ground head first, and remained unconscious for five hours. He suffered a cranial 
fracture over which a massive tumor formed. This was reduced by successive 
lancings; however, the boy lost so much blood in the process that the surgeons 
expected his early death. “By God’s grace” he survived, “but as a result of this 
mischance I grew up with a melancholy and irritable temperament.”9° He also 
developed tuberculosis. If genius depends upon some physical handicap Vico 
was richly endowed. 

At seventeen (1685) he earned his bread by tutoring at Vatolla (near Salerno) 
the nephews of the bishop of Ischia. There he remained nine years, meanwhile 
feverishly studying jurisprudence, philology, history, and philosophy. He read 
with special fascination Plato, Epicurus, Lucretius, Machiavelli, Francis Bacon, 
Descartes, and Grotius, with some injury to his catechism. In 1697 he obtained a 
professorship in rhetoric at the University of Naples; it paid him only a hundred 
ducats yearly, to which he added by tutoring; on this he raised a large family. 
One daughter died in youth; one son showed such vicious tendencies that he had 
to be sent to a house of correction. The wife was illiterate and incompetent; Vico 
had to be father, mother, and teacher.29 Amid these distractions he wrote his 
philosophy of history. 

Principi di una scienza nuova d’intorno alla commune natura delle nazioni 
(1725) offered the “principles of a new science concerning the common nature 


of the nations,” and proposed to find in the jungle of history regularities of 
sequence that might illuminate past, present, and future. Vico thought that he 
could discern three main periods in the history of every people: (1) The age of 
the gods, in which the Gentiles believed that they lived under divine 
governments, and that everything was commanded them by [gods through] 
auspices and oracles. ... (2) The age of heroes, when these reigned in aristocratic 
commonwealths, on account of a certain superiority of nature which they held 
themselves to have over the plebs. (3) The age of men, in which all recognized 
themselves as equal in human nature, and therefore established the first popular 
commonwealths, and then monarchies. 100 


Vico applied the first period only to “Gentiles” and “profane” (non-Biblical) 
history; he could not, without offending sacred tradition, speak of the Old 
Testament Jews as merely believing that they “lived under divine governments... 
Since the Inquisition (severer in Naples than in northern Italy) had prosecuted 
Neapolitan scholars for talking of men before Adam, Vico laboriously 
reconciled his formula with Genesis by supposing that all the descendants of 
Adam, except the Jews, had relapsed, after the Flood, into an almost bestial 
condition, living in caves, and copulating indiscriminately in a communism of 
women. It was from this secondary “state of nature” that civilization had 
developed through the family, agriculture, property, morality, and religion. At 
times Vico spoke of religion as a primitive animistic way of explaining objects 
and events; at times he exalted it as a peak of evolution. 

To the three stages of social development correspond three “natures,” or ways 
of interpreting the world: the theological, the legendary, the rational. 


The first nature, by an illusion of imagination (which is strongest in those who are weakest in 
reasoning power), was a poetic or creative nature, which we may be allowed to call divine, since it 
conceived physical things as animated by gods. ... Through the same error of their imagination men 
had a terrible fear of the gods whom they themselves had created. ... The second nature was the 
heroic: the heroes believed themselves to be of divine origin. ... The third was the human nature 
[way], intelligent and therefore modest, benign, and rational, recognizing conscience, reason, and 
duty as laws.101 


Vico strove to fit the history of language, literature, law, and government into 
this triadic scheme. In the first stage men communicated through signs and 
gestures; in the second, through “emblems, similitudes, images”; in the third, 
through “words agreed upon by the people, ... whereby they might fix the 
meaning of the laws.” Law itself passed through a corresponding development: 
at first it was divine, god-given, as in the Mosaic code; then heroic, as in 
Lycurgus; then human—‘“dictated by fully developed human _ reason.”!02 


Government, too, has gone through three stages: the theocratic, in which the 
rulers claimed to be the voice of God; the aristocratic, in which “all civil rights” 
were confined to the ruling order of “heroes”; and the human, wherein “all are 
accounted equal before the laws. ... This is the case in the free popular cities, 
and ... also in those monarchies that make all their subjects equal under their 
laws.” 103 Vico evidently recalled Plato’s summary of political evolution from 
monarchy through aristocracy to democracy to dictatorship (tyrannis), but he 
varied the formula to read: theocracy, aristocracy, democracy, monarchy. He 
agreed with Plato that democracy tends toward chaos, and he looked upon one- 
man rule as a necessary remedy for democratic disorder; “monarchies are the 
final governments ... in which nations come to rest.” 104 

Social disorder may come through moral deterioration, luxury, effeminacy, 
loss of martial qualities, corruption in office, a disruptive concentration of 
wealth, or an aggressive envy among the poor. Usually such disorder leads to 
dictatorship, as when the rule of Augustus cured the democratic chaos of the 
Roman Republic.!°5 If even dictatorship fails to stem decay, some more 
vigorous nation enters as conqueror. 


Since people so far corrupted have already become slaves of their unrestrained passions, ... 
Providence decrees that they become slaves by the natural law of nations; ... they become subject to 
better nations which, having conquered them, keep them as subject provinces. Herein two great 
lights of natural order shine forth: first, that he who cannot govern himself must let himself be 
governed by another who can; second, that the world is always governed by those who are naturally 
fittest.106 


In such cases the conquered people falls back into the stage of development 
reached by its conquerors. So the population of the Roman Empire, after the 
barbarian invasions, relapsed into barbarism, and had to begin with theocracy 
[rule by priests and theology]; such were the Dark Ages. With the Crusades 
came another heroic age; the feudal chieftains correspond to the heroes of 
Homer, and Dante is Homer again. 

We hear in Vico echoes of the theory that history is a circular repetition, and 
of Machiavelli’s law of corsi e ricorsi, development and return. The idea of 
progress suffers in this analysis; progress is merely one half of a cyclical 
movement in which the other half is decay; history, like life, is evolution and 
dissolution in an ineluctible sequence and fatality. 

On his way Vico offered some striking suggestions. He reduced many heroes 
of classic legend to eponyms—afternames—post-factum personifications of long 
impersonal or multipersonal processes; so Orpheus was the imaginary 
consolidation of many primitive musicians; Lycurgus was the embodiment of the 


series of laws and customs that congealed Sparta; Romulus was a thousand men 
who had made Rome a state.107 Likewise Vico reduced Homer to a myth by 
arguing—half a century before Friedrich Wolf’s Prolegomena to Homer (1795) 
—that the Homeric epics are the accumulated and gradually amalgamated 
product of groups and generations of rhapsodes who sang, in the cities of 
Greece, the sagas of Troy and Odysseus.198 And almost a century before 
Barthold Niebuhr’s History of Rome (1811-32) Vico rejected as legendary the 
first chapters of Livy. “All the histories of the Gentile nations have had fabulous 
beginnings.”!09 (Again Vico carefully avoids impugning the historicity of 
Genesis.) This epochal book reveals a powerful but harassed mind struggling to 
formulate basic ideas without getting himself into an Inquisition jail. Vico went 
out of his way, time after time, to profess his loyalty to the Church, and he felt 
that he merited ecclesiastical commendation for explaining the principles of 
jurisprudence in a manner compatible with Catholic theology.11!°9 We hear a 
sincerer tone in his view of religion as the indispensable support of social order 
and personal morality: “Religions alone have the power to cause the people to do 
virtuous works . . .”!11 And yet, despite his frequent use of “Providence,” he 
seems to eliminate God from history, and to reduce events to the unimpeded play 
of natural causes and effects. A Dominican scholar attacked Vico’s philosophy 
as not Christian but Lucretian. 

Perhaps the emerging secularism of Vico’s analysis had something to do with 
its failure to win a hearing in Italy, and doubtless the disorderly discursiveness of 
his work and the confusion of his thought doomed his “new science” to a still 
but painful birth. No one agreed with his belief that he had written a profound or 
illuminating book. He appealed in vain to Jean Le Clerc to at least mention it in 
the periodical Nouvelles de la républiquedes lettres. Ten years after the Scienza 
nuova appeared, Charles IV came to Vico’s aid by appointing him 
historiographer royal with a yearly stipend of a hundred ducats. In 1741 
Giambattista had the satisfaction of seeing his son Gennaro succeed to his 
professorship in the University of Naples. In his final years (1743-44) his mind 
gave way, and he lapsed into a mysticism bordering on insanity. 

A copy of his book was in Montesquieu’s library.!!2 In private notes the 
French philosopher acknowledged his debt to Vico’s theory of cyclical 
development and decay; and that debt, unnamed, appears in Montesquieu’s 
Greatness and Decadence of the Romans (1734). For the rest Vico remained 
almost unknown in France until Jules Michelet published (1827) an abridged 
translation of the Scienza nuova. Michelet described Italy as “the second mother 
and nurse who in my youth suckled me on Virgil, and in my maturity nourished 
me with Vico.”!13 In 1826 Auguste Comte began the lectures that became his 


Cours de philosophie positive (1830-42), wherein the influence of Vico is felt at 
every stage. It was left for a Neapolitan, Benedetto Croce, to give Vico his full 
due,!14 and to suggest again that history must take its place beside science as the 
ground and vestibule of philosophy. 


3. Neapolitan Music 


Naples reversed Pythagoras, and judged music to be the highest philosophy. 
Said Lalande, the French astronomer, after a tour of Italy in 1765-66: Music is 
the special triumph of the Neapolitans. It seems as if in that country the 
membranes of the eardrum are more taut, more harmonious, more sonorous than 
elsewhere in Europe. The whole nation sings. Gestures, tone, voice, rhythm of 
syllables, the very conversation—all breathe music.... So Naples is the principal 
source of Italian music, of great composers and excellent operas; it is there that 
Corelli, Vinci, Rinaldo, Jommelli, Durante, Leo, Pergolesi, ... and so many other 
famous composers have brought forth their masterpieces.!15 


Naples, however; was supreme only in opera and vocal melody; in 
instrumental music Venice led the way; and music fanciers complained that the 
Neapolitans loved the tricks of the voice more than the subtleties of harmony 
and counterpoint. Here reigned Niccolo Porpora, “perhaps the greatest singing 
teacher who ever lived.”!16 Every Italian warbler aspired to be his pupil, and, 
once accepted, bore humbly with his imperious eccentricities; so, said a story, he 
kept Gaetano Caffarelli for five years at one page of exercises, and then 
dismissed him with the assurance that he was now the greatest singer in 
Europe.!!7 Second only to Porpora as a teacher was Francesco Durante, who 
taught Vinci, Jommelli, Pergolesi, Paisiello, and Piccini. 

Leonardo Vinci seemed handicapped by his name, but he won early acclaim 
by his setting of Metastasio’s Didone abbandonata; Algarotti felt that “Virgil 
himself would have been pleased to hear a composition so animated and so 
harrowing in which the heart and soul were at once assailed by all the powers of 
music.”!18 Still more famous was Leonardo Leo, in opera seria and buffa, 
oratorio, Masses, and motets; Naples oscillated for some time between laughing 
at his comic opera La finta Fracastana and weeping over the “Miserere” that he 
composed for the Lenten services of 1744. 

When, about 1735, Leo heard a cantata by Niccolo Jommelli, he exclaimed, 
“A short time, and this young man will be the wonder and admiration of 
Europe.”!1!9 Jommelli almost verified the prophecy. At twenty-three he won the 
plaudits of Naples with his first opera; at twenty-six he earned a similar triumph 


in Rome. Passing to Bologna, he presented himself as a pupil to Padre Martini; 
but when that reverend teacher heard him extemporize a fugue in all its classic 
development he cried out, “Who are you, then? Are you making fun of me? It is 
I who should learn from you.”!29 At Venice his operas aroused such enthusiasm 
that the Council of Ten appointed him music director of the Scuola degli 
Incurabili; there he wrote some of the best religious music of that generation. 
Moving on to Vienna (1748) he composed in close friendship with Metastasio. 
After further victories in Venice and Rome he settled down in Stuttgart and 
Ludwigsburg (1753-68) as Kapellmeister to the Duke of Wiirttemberg. Here he 
modified his operatic style in a German direction, giving more complexity to his 
harmony, more substance and weight to the instrumental music; he discarded the 
da capo repetition of arias, and provided orchestral accompaniment for 
recitatives. Probably under the influence of Jean-Georges Noverre, the French 
ballet master at Stuttgart, he gave ballet a prominent part in his operas. In some 
measure these developments in Jommelli’s music prepared the way for the 
reforms of Gluck. 

When the aging composer returned to Naples (1768) the audience resented his 
Teutonic tendencies, and decisively rejected his operas. Mozart, hearing one of 
them there in 1770, remarked: “It is beautiful, but the style is too elevated, as 
well as too antique, for the theater.”!2! Jommelli fared better with his church 
music; his “Miserere” and his Mass for the Dead were sung throughout the 
Catholic world. William Beckford, after hearing the Mass in Lisbon in 1787, 
wrote: “Such august, such affecting music I never heard, and perhaps may never 
hear again.” !22 Having saved his earnings with Teutonic care, Jommelli retired 
to his native Aversa, and spent his final years in opulent corpulence. In 1774 all 
the prominent musicians of Naples attended his funeral. 

Naples laughed even more than it sang. It was with a comic opera that 
Pergolesi conquered Paris after that proud city, alone among the European 
capitals, had refused to submit to Italy’s opera seria. Giovanni Battista Pergolesi 
did not fight that battle in person, for he died in 1736 at the age of twenty-six. 
Born near Ancona, he came to Naples at sixteen. By the age of twenty-two he 
had written several operas, thirty sonatas, and two Masses much admired. In 
1733 he presented an opera, II prigioniero, and as an interlude to this he offered 
La serva padrona— “the maid” become “mistress” of the house. The libretto is a 
jolly story of how Serpina, the servant, maneuvers her master into marrying her; 
the music is an hour of gaiety and agile arias. We have seen how this artful frolic 
captured the mood and heart of Paris in the Guerre des Bouffons of 1752, when 
it ran for a hundred performances at the Opéra, and then, in 1753, for ninety-six 
more at the Théatre-Frangais. Meanwhile Pergolesi conducted his opera 


L’Olimpiade in Rome (1735). It was hailed with a storm of hoots, and with an 
Orange accurately aimed at the composer’s head.!23 A year later he went to 
Pozzuoli to be treated for tuberculosis, which had been made worse by his 
profligate life. His early death atoned for his sins, and he was buried in the local 
cathedral by the Capuchin friars among whom he had spent his last days. Rome, 
repentant, revived L’Olimpiade, and applauded it rapturously. Italy honors him 
not so much for his joyous intermezzi as for the tender sentiment of his “Stabat 
Mater,” which he did not live to complete. Pergolesi himself was made the 
subject of two operas. 

Domenico Scarlatti, like Pergolesi, has been slightly inflated by the winds of 
taste, but who can resist the sparkle of his prestidigitation? Born in the annus 
mirabilis of Handel and Bach (1685), he was the sixth child of Alessandro 
Scarlatti, then the Verdi of Italian opera. He breathed music from his birth. His 
brother Pietro, his cousin Giuseppe, his uncles Francesco and Tommaso, were 
musicians; Giuseppe’s operas were produced in Naples, Rome, Turin, Venice, 
Vienna. Fearing lest Domenico’s genius be stifled by this plethora of talent, the 
father sent him, aged twenty, to Venice. “This son of mine,” he said, “is an eagle 
whose wings are grown. He must not remain in the nest, and I must not hinder 
his flight.” 124 

In Venice the youth continued his studies, and met Handel. Perhaps together 
they passed to Rome, where, at the urging of Cardinal Ottoboni, they engaged in 
an amiable competition on the harpsichord and then on the organ. Domenico was 
already the best harpsichordist in Italy, but Handel, we are told, equaled him; 
while on the organ Scarlatti frankly owned il caro Sassone’s superiority. The 
two men became fast friends; this is extremely difficult for leading practitioners 
of the same art, but, a contemporary tells us, “Domenico had the sweetest temper 
and the genteelest behavior,”!25 and Handel’s heart was as big as his frame. The 
shy modesty of the Italian deterred him from giving public displays of his 
harpsichord mastery; we know it only from reports of private musicales. One 
auditor in Rome (1714) “thought ten thousand devils had been at the 
instrument”; never before had he heard “such passages of execution and 
effect.”126 Scarlatti was the first to develop the keyboard potentialities of the left 
hand, including its crossing over the right. “Nature,” he said, “gave me ten 
fingers, and as my instrument has employment for all, I see no reason why I 
should not use them.” 127 

In 1709 he accepted appointment as maestro di capella to the former Queen 
of Poland, Maria Kazimiera. On the death of her husband, Jan So-bieski, she had 
been banished as a troublesome intriguer; coming to Rome in 1699, she resolved 
to set up a salon as brilliant with genius as that of Queen Christina of Sweden, 


who had died ten years before. In a palace on the Piazza della Trinita dei Monti 
she gathered many of Christina’s former circle, including several members of the 
Arcadian Academy. There (1709-14) Scarlatti produced several of his operas. 
Encouraged by their success, he presented Amleto (Hamlet) in the Teatro 
Capranico. It was not well received, and Domenico never again offered an opera 
to an Italian public. His father had set a standard too high for him to reach. 

For four years (1715-19) he directed the Cappella Giulia at the Vatican, and 
officiated at the organ in St. Peter’s; now he composed a “Stabat Mater” which 
has been pronounced “a genuine masterpiece.”!28 In 1719 he conducted his 
opera Narciso in London. Two years later we find him in Lisbon as chapelmaster 
to John V, and as teacher to the King’s daughter Maria Barbara, who became a 
skilled harpsichordist under his tutelage; most of his extant sonatas were 
composed for her use. Returning to Naples (1725), he married, age forty-two, 
Maria Gentile, age sixteen; and in 1729 he took her to Madrid. In that year Maria 
Barbara married Ferdinand, Crown Prince of Spain. When she moved with him 
to Seville Scarlatti accompanied her, and he remained in her service till her 
death. 

Scarlatti’s wife died in 1739, leaving him five children. He married again, and 
soon the five were nine. When Maria Barbara became queen of Spain (1746) she 
brought the Scarlatti family with her to Madrid. Farinelli was the favorite 
musician of the royal pair, but the singer and the virtuoso became good friends. 
Scarlatti’s position was that of a privileged servitor, providing music for the 
Spanish court. He obtained leave to go to Dublin in 1740 and to London in 1741; 
but mostly he lived in quiet content in or near Madrid, almost secluded from the 
world, and probably with no suspicion that he would become a favorite with 
pianists in the twentieth century. 

Of the 555 “sonatas” that now precariously support his fame on their tonal 
filigree, Scarlatti in his lifetime published only thirty. Their modest title, 
Esercizii per gravicembalo, indicated their limited aim—to explore the 
possibilities of expression through harpsichord technique. They are sonatas only 
in the older sense of the term, as instrumental pieces to be “sounded,” not sung. 
Some have contrasted themes, and some are paired in major and minor keys, but 
they are all in single movements, with no attempt at thematic elaboration and 
recapitulation. They represent the emancipation of harpsichord music from the 
influence of the organ, and the reception, by keyboard compositions, of 
influences from opera. The vivacity, delicacy, trills, and tricks of sopranos and 
castrati are here surpassed by agile fingers obeying a playful and prodigal 
imagination. Scarlatti literally “played” the harpsichord. “Do not expect,” he 
said, “any profound learning, but rather an ingenious jesting with art.”129 


Something of the Spanish dance—its prancing feet and swirling skirts and 
tinkling castanets—is in these ripples and cascades, and everywhere in the 
sonatas is the abandon of a performer to pleasure in mastery over his 
instrument. 130 

That joy in the instrument must have been one source of solace to Scarlatti in 
those serving years in Spain. It was rivaled by his delight in gambling, which 
consumed much of his pension; the Queen had repeatedly to pay his debts. After 
1751 his health failed, and his piety increased. In 1754 he returned to Naples, 
and there, three years later, he died. The good Farinelli provided for his friend’s 
impoverished family. 

We have left to a later chapter the strange career of Farinelli in Spain. He and 
Domenico Scarlatti, Giambattista and Domenico Tiepolo, were among the gifted 
Italians who, with the almost Italianate Mengs, brought Italian music and art into 
the Spanish quickening. In 1759 the King of Naples followed or preceded them. 
In that year Ferdinand VI died without issue, and his brother Charles IV of 
Naples inherited the Spanish throne as Charles III. Naples was sorry to see him 
go. His departure, in a fleet of sixteen ships, was a sad holiday for the 
Neapolitans; they gathered in great throngs along the shore to see him sail away, 
and many, we are told, wept in bidding farewell to “a sovereign who had proved 
himself the father of his people.”!3! He was to crown his career by rejuvenating 
Spain. 


I. The 1928 edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians gave him one column; the 1954 edition 
gave him twelve; judge from this the sudden expansion of Vivaldi’s reputation. Is fame a whim of chance? 


II. Two of Gozzi’s “fables” were made into operas: Re Turandote by Weber, Busoni, and Puccini, The Love 
of the Three Oranges by Prokofiev. 


CHAPTER X 
Portugal and Pombal 


1706-82 


I. JOHN Vv: 1706-50 


Why had Portugal declined since the great days of Magellan, Vasco da Gama, 
and Cam6es? Once her flesh and spirit had sufficed to explore half the globe, 
leaving bold colonies in Madeira, the Azores, South America, Africa, 
Madagascar, India, Malacca, Sumatra; now, in the eighteenth century, she was a 
tiny promontory of Europe, tied in trade and war to England, and nourished by 
Brazilian gold and diamonds reaching her by permission of the British fleet. Had 
her loins been exhausted by furnishing brave men to hold so many outposts 
precariously poised on the edges of the world? Had that influx of gold washed 
the iron out of her veins, and relaxed her ruling classes from adventure into 
ease? 

Yes, and it had enervated Portuguese industry as well. What was the use of 
trying to compete in handicrafts or manufactures with artisans or entrepreneurs 
of England, Holland, or France, when imported gold could be paid out for 
imported clothing, food, and luxuries? The rich, handling the gold, grew richer 
and more gorgeously accoutered and adorned; the poor, kept at a distance from 
that gold, remained poor, and had only hunger as a prod to toil. Negro slave 
labor was introduced on many farms, and beggars made the cities noisy with 
their cries. William Beckford, hearing them in 1787, reported: “No beggars 
equal those of Portugal for strength of lungs, luxuriance of sores, profusion of 
vermin, variety and arrangement of tatters, and dauntless perseverance. ... 
Innumerable, blind, dumb, and scabby.”! 

Lisbon was not then the lovely city that it is today. The churches and the 
monasteries were magnificent, the palaces of the nobility were immense, but 
fully a tenth of the population was homeless, and the tortuous alleys reeked with 
rubbish and filth.2 Yet here, as elsewhere in southern lands, the poor had the 
consolations of sunny days, starry evenings, music, religion, and pious women 
with tantalizing eyes. Undeterred by fleas on their flesh and mosquitoes in the 


air, the people poured into the streets after the heat had subsided, and there they 
danced, sang, strummed guitars, and fought over a damsel’s smile. 

Treaties (1654, 1661, 1703) had bound Portugal to England in a strange 
symbiosis that allied them in economy and foreign policy while keeping them 
enthusiastically diverse in manners and hostile in creed. England promised to 
protect Portugal’s independence, and to admit Portuguese wine (port from 
Oporto) at a greatly reduced tariff. Portugal pledged herself to admit English 
textiles duty free, and to side with England in any war. The Portuguese thought 
of the English as damned heretics with a good navy; the English looked upon the 
Portuguese as benighted bigots with strategic ports. British capital dominated 
Portuguese industry and trade. Pombal complained, with some exaggeration: 


In 1754 Portugal scarcely produced anything toward her own support. Two thirds of her physical 
necessities were supplied by England. England had become mistress of our entire commerce, and all 
our foreign trade was managed by English agents. ... The entire cargo of vessels sent from Lisbon to 
Brazil, and consequently the riches that were returned in exchange, belonged to them. Nothing was 
Portuguese except in name.3 


Nevertheless enough of colonial gold, silver, and gems reached the 
Portuguese government to finance its expenses and make the king independent 
of the Cortes and its taxing power. So John V, in his reign of forty-four years, 
lived in sultanic ease, gracing polygamy with culture and piety. He gave or lent 
enormous sums to the papacy, and received in return the title of His Most 
Faithful Majesty, and even the right to say Mass—though not to change bread 
and wine into the body and blood of Christ. “His pleasures,” said Frederick the 
Great, “were in priestly functions; his buildings were convents, his armies were 
monks, his mistresses were nuns.”’4 

The Church prospered under a King who owed her so many absolutions. She 
owned half the land,° and her devotees filled nine hundred religious houses. Of 
the nation’s two million population some 200,000 were ecclesiastics of some 
degree, or attached to a religious establishment. The Jesuits were especially 
prominent, at home and in the colonies; they had shared in winning Brazil for 
Portugal, and were pleasing even Voltaire by their administration of Paraguay; 
several of them were welcomed at court, and some of them acquired ascendancy 
over the King. In the great procession of Corpus Christi the King bore one of the 
poles of the canopy under which the Patriarch of Lisbon carried the Blessed 
Sacrament. When Englishmen marveled to see the route of the procession lined 
with troops and worshipers, all bareheaded and kneeling, it was explained to 
them that such ceremonies, and the display of precious vessels and miraculous 


relics in the churches, were a main factor in keeping social order among the 
poor. 

Meanwhile the Inquisition watched over the purity of the nation’s faith and 
blood. John V checked the power of the institution by securing from Pope 
Benedict XIII a bull allowing its prisoners to be defended by counsel, and 
requiring that all its sentences be subject to review by the king. Even so the 
authority of the tribunal sufficed to burn sixty-six persons in Lisbon in eleven 
years (1732-42). Among them was the leading Portuguese dramatist of the age, 
Antonio José da Silva, who was charged with secret Judaism. On the day of his 
execution (October 19, 1739) one of his plays was performed in a Lisbon 
theater.” 

John V loved music, literature, and art. He brought French actors and Italian 
musicians to his capital. He founded the Royal Academy of History. He financed 
the great aqueduct that supplies Lisbon with water. He built, at a cost of fifty 
million francs, the Convent of Mafra (1717-32), vaster than the Escorial, and 
still among the most imposing structures in the Iberian Peninsula. To adorn the 
interior he summoned back from Spain the greatest Portuguese painter of the 
century. 

The eighty-four years of Francisco Vieira mingled love and art in a romance 
that stirred all Portugal. Born at Lisbon in 1699, he fell in love with Ignez Elena 
de Lima when both were children. Enamored also of painting, he went to Rome 
at the age of nine, studied there for seven years, and, aged fifteen, won the first 
prize in a competition offered by the Academy of St. Luke. Returning in 1715, 
he was chosen by John V to paint a Mystery of the Eucharist. This, we are told, 
he finished in six days; then he set out to find Ignez. Her titled father turned him 
away, and immured the girl in a convent. Francisco appealed to the King, who 
refused to intervene. He went to Rome and secured a bull annulling Ignez’ 
conventual vows and authorizing the marriage. The bull was ignored by 
Portuguese authorities. Francisco, back in Lisbon, disguised himself as a 
bricklayer, entered the convent, carried off his beloved, and married her. Her 
brother shot him; he recovered and forgave his assailant. John V made him court 
painter and gave him commissions to decorate not only the Mafra Convent but 
the royal palaces. After Ignez died (1775), Francisco spent his remaining years 
in religious retreat and works of charity. How many such romances of soul and 
blood are lost behind the facades of history! 


II. POMBAL AND THE JESUITS 


John V died in 1750 after eight years of paralysis and imbecility, and his son 
Joseph I (José Manoel) began an eventful reign. He appointed to his cabinet, as 


minister for war and foreign affairs, Sebastido José de Carvalho e Mello, whom 
history knows as the Marqués de Pombal, the greatest and most terrible minister 
who ever governed Portugal. 

He was already fifty-one years old when Joseph reached the throne. Educated 
by the Jesuits at the University of Coimbra, he won his first fame as an athletic 
and pugnacious leader of the “Mohocks” gang that infested the streets of Lisbon. 
In 1733 he persuaded the highborn Dona Teresa de Noronha to elope with him. 
Her family denounced him, then recognized his talent and promoted his political 
career. His wife brought him a small fortune; he inherited another from an uncle. 
He made his way by influence, persistence, and obvious ability. In 1739 he was 
appointed minister plenipotentiary to London. His wife retired to a convent, and 
died there in 1745. In his six years in England Pombal studied the English 
economy and government, noted the obedience of the Anglican Church to the 
state, and perhaps shed some of his Catholic faith. He returned to Lisbon (1744), 
was sent as envoy to Vienna (1745), and there married a niece of Marshal Daun, 
who was to earn immortality by defeating Frederick once. Pombal’s new bride 
remained devoted to him through all his triumphs and defeats. 

John V had distrusted him as having “a hairy heart,”® as “coming from a cruel 
and vindictive family,”’9 and as capable of defying a king. Nevertheless Pombal 
was Called home in 1749, and was raised to ministerial office with Jesuit 
support. Joseph I confirmed the appointment. Intelligence combined with 
industry soon gave Pombal dominance in the new cabinet. “Carvalho,” reported 
a French chargé d’affaires, “may be looked upon as the chief minister. He is 
indefatigable, active, and expeditious. He has won the confidence of the King his 
master, and in all political matters none has it more than he.” 1° 

His superiority became evident in the great earthquake of November 1, 1755. 
At 9:40 a.m. on All Saints’ Day, when most of the population were worshiping 
in the churches, four convulsions of the earth laid half of Lisbon in ruins, killing 
over fifteen thousand people, destroying most of the churches, sparing most of 
the brothels,!! and Pombal’s home. Many inhabitants ran in terror to the shores 
of the Tagus, but a tidal wave fifteen feet high drowned thousands more, and 
wrecked the vessels that lay in the river. The fires that broke out in every quarter 
of the city claimed additional lives. In the resultant chaos the scum of the 
populace began to rob and kill with impunity. The King, who himself had 
narrowly escaped death, asked his ministers what should be done. Pombal is 
reported to have answered, “Bury the dead and relieve the living.” Joseph gave 
him full authority, and Pombal used it with characteristic energy and dispatch. 
He stationed troops to maintain order, set up tents and camps for the homeless, 
and decreed immediate hanging for anyone found robbing the dead. He fixed the 


prices of provisions at those that had prevailed before the earthquake, and 
compelled all incoming ships to unload their cargoes of food and sell them at 
those prices. Helped by an undiminished influx of Brazilian gold, he supervised 
the rapid rebuilding of Lisbon with wide boulevards and well-paved and well-lit 
streets. The central part of the city as it is today was the work of the architects 
and engineers who worked under Pombal.!2 

His success in this demoralizing catastrophe confirmed his power in the 
ministry. Now he undertook two far-reaching tasks: to free the government from 
domination by the Church, and to free the economy from domination by Britain. 
These enterprises required a man of steel, of patriotism, ruthless-ness, and pride. 

If his anticlericalism struck especially at the Jesuits, it was primarily because 
he suspected them of fomenting the resistance to Portuguese appropriation of 
that Paraguayan territory where the Jesuits had since 1605 been organizing over 
100,000 Indians into thirty-one reductiones, or settlements, on a 
semicommunistic basis in formal submission to Spain.!3 Spanish and Portuguese 
explorers had heard of (quite legendary) gold in Paraguayan soil, and merchants 
complained that the Jesuit fathers were monopolizing the export trade of 
Paraguay and were adding the profits to the funds of their order. In 1750 Pombal 
negotiated a treaty by which Portugal surrendered to Spain the rich colony of 
San Sacramento (at the mouth of the Rio de la Plata) in exchange for seven of 
the Jesuit “reductions” adjacent to the Brazilian frontier. The treaty stipulated 
that the thirty thousand Indians in these communities should emigrate to other 
regions, and relinquish the land to the incoming Portuguese. Ferdinand VI of 
Spain ordered the Paraguayan Jesuits to leave the settlements, and to instruct 
their subjects to depart in peace. The Jesuits claimed to have obeyed these 
orders, but the Indians resisted with a passionate and violent tenacity, which it 
took a Portuguese army three years to overcome. Pombal accused the Society of 
Jesus of secretly encouraging this resistance. He resolved to end all Jesuit 
participation in Portuguese industry, commerce, and government. Perceiving his 
intention, the Jesuits of Portugal joined in efforts to overthrow him. 

Their leader in this movement was Gabriel Malagrida. Born in Menaggio (on 
Lake Como) in 1689, he distinguished himself at school by biting his hands till 
the blood flowed; so, he said, he prepared himself to bear the pains of 
martyrdom. He joined the Society of Jesus, and sailed as a missionary to Brazil. 
From 1724 to 1735 he preached the Gospel to Indians in the jungle. Several 
times he escaped death—from cannibals, crocodiles, shipwreck, disease. His 
beard turned white in early middle age. He was credited with miraculous powers, 
and expectant crowds followed him whenever he appeared in the cities of Brazil. 
He built churches and convents, and founded seminaries. In 1747 he came to 


Lisbon to solicit funds from King John. He received them, sailed back to Brazil, 
and established more religious houses, often sharing in the manual labor of 
construction. In 1753 he was in Lisbon again, for he had promised to prepare the 
Queen Mother for death. He attributed the earthquake of 1755 to the sins of the 
people, called for a reform of morals, and, with others of his order, predicted 
further earthquakes if morals did not improve. His house of religious retreat 
became a focus of plots against Pombal. 

Some noble families were involved in these plots. They protested that the son 
of an insignificant country squire had made himself master of Portugal, holding 
their lives and fortunes in his hands. One of these aristocratic factions was led by 
Dom José de Mascarenhas, Duke of Aveiro; another was headed by the Duke’s 
brother-in-law, Dom Francisco de Assiz, Marquis of Tavora. Tavora’s wife, the 
Marchioness Dona Leonor, a leader of Portuguese society, was a fervent disciple 
and frequent visitor of Father Malagrida. Her oldest son, Dom Luis Bernardo, 
the “younger Marquis” of Tavora, was married to his own aunt. When Luis went 
off to India as a soldier, this lovely and beautiful “younger Marchioness” 
became the mistress of Joseph I; this too the Aveiros and the Tavoras never 
forgave. They heartily agreed with the Jesuits that should Pombal be removed 
the situation would be eased. 

Pombal struck back by persuading Joseph that the Society of Jesus was 
secretly encouraging further revolt in Paraguay, and was conspiring not only 
against the ministry but against the King as well. On September 19, 1757, a 
decree banished from the court the Jesuit confessors of the royal family. Pombal 
instructed his cousin, Francisco de Almada e Mendonga, Portuguese envoy to 
the Vatican, to leave no ducat unturned in promoting and financing the anti- 
Jesuit party in Rome. In October Almada presented to Benedict XIV a list of 
charges against the Jesuits: that they had “sacrificed all Christian, religious, 
natural, and political obligations in a blind wish ... to make themselves masters 
of the government”; and that the Society was actuated by “an insatiable desire to 
acquire and accumulate foreign riches, and even to usurp the dominion of 
sovereigns.”!4 On April 1, 1758, the Pope ordered Cardinal de Saldanha, 
patriarch of Lisbon, to investigate these charges. On May 15 Saldanha published 
a decree declaring that the Portuguese Jesuits carried on commerce “contrary to 
all laws divine and human,” and he bade them desist. On June 7, probably at 
Pombal’s urging, he ordered them to abstain from hearing confessions or 
preaching. In July the superior of the Lisbon Jesuits was banished sixty leagues 
from the court. Meanwhile (May 3, 1758) Benedict XIV died; his successor, 
Clement XIII, appointed another commission of inquiry; and this body reported 
that the Jesuits were innocent of the charges brought against them by Pombal.!5 


There was some doubt whether Joseph I would support his minister in 
attacking the Jesuits; but a dramatic turn of events drove the King completely to 
Pombal’s side. On the night of September 3, 1758, Joseph was returning to his 
palace near Belém from a secret rendezvous, probably with the young 
Marchioness of Tavora.!® Shortly before midnight three masked men emerged 
from the arch of an aqueduct and fired into the coach, without effect. The 
coachman put his horse to the gallop, but a moment later two shots came from 
another ambush; one shot wounded the coachman, the other wounded the King 
in his right shoulder and arm. According to a later court of inquiry a third 
ambush, by members of the Tavora family, awaited the coach farther on the 
highway to Belém. But Joseph ordered the coachman to leave the main road and 
drive to the house of the royal surgeon, who dressed the wounds. The resultant 
events, which made a noise throughout Europe, might have been very different if 
the third ambush had succeeded in the attempted assassination. 

Pombal acted with subtle deliberation. Rumors of the attack were officially 
denied; the King’s temporary confinement was ascribed to a fall. For three 
months the secret agents of the minister gathered evidence. A man was found 
who testified that Antonio Ferreira had borrowed a musket from him on August 
3 and had returned it on September 8. Another man was reported as saying that 
Ferreira had borrowed a pistol from him on September 3 and had returned it a 
few days later. Ferreira, said both these witnesses, was in the service of the Duke 
of Aveiro. Salvador Durao, a servant in Belém, testified that on the night of the 
attack, while he was keeping an assignation outside the Aveiro home, he had 
overheard some members of the Aveiro family returning from a nocturnal 
enterprise. 

Pombal prepared his case with caution and audacity. He set aside the 
procedure required by law, which would have tried the suspected nobles by a 
court of their peers; such a court would never condemn them. Instead, as the first 
public revelation of the crime, the King issued on December 9 two decrees: one 
nominated Dr. Pedro Goncalves Pereira as judge to preside over a Special 
Tribunal of High Treason; the other ordered him to discover, arrest, and execute 
those responsible for the attempt to kill the King. Goncalves Pereira was 
empowered to disregard all customary forms of legal process, and the tribunal 
was told to execute its decrees on the day of their announcement. To these 
decrees Pombal added a manifesto, posted throughout the city, relating the 
events of September 3, and offering rewards to any person who would give 
evidence leading to the arrest of the assassins. 1!7 

On December 13 government officers arrested the Duke of Aveiro, his 
sixteen-year-old son the Marquis of Gouveia, his servitor Antonio Ferreira, the 


old and the younger Marquis of Tavora, the old Marchioness of Tavora, all 
servants of these two families, and five other nobles. All Jesuit colleges were on 
that day surrounded by soldiers; Malagrida and twelve other leading Jesuits were 
jailed. To accelerate matters, a royal decree of December 20 permitted (against 
Portuguese custom) the use of torture to elicit confessions. Under torture or 
threat of it fifty prisoners were examined. Several confessions implicated the 
Duke of Aveiro; he himself, under torture, admitted his guilt; Antonio Ferreira 
acknowledged that he had fired at the coach, but swore that he had not known 
that the prospective victim was the King. Under torture several servants of the 
Tavoras compromised that entire family; the younger Marquis confessed 
complicity; the older Marquis, tortured to the point of death, denied his guilt. 
Pombal himself assisted at the examination of witnesses and prisoners. He had 
had the mails examined; he claimed to have found in them twenty-four letters by 
the Duke of Aveiro, by several Tavoras, by Malagrida and other Jesuits, 
notifying their friends or relatives in Brazil of the abortive attempt, and 
promising renewed efforts to overturn the government. On January 4, 1759, the 
King nominated Dr. Eusebio Tavares de Sequeira to defend the accused. 
Sequeira argued that the confessions, elicited under torture, were worthless as 
evidence, and that all the accused nobles could prove alibis for the night of the 
crime. The defense was judged unconvincing; the intercepted letters were held to 
be genuine and to corroborate the confessions; and on January 12 the court 
declared all indicted persons guilty. 

Nine of them were executed on January 13 in the public square of Belém. The 
first to die was the old Marchioness of Tavora. On the scaffold the executioner 
bent to tie her feet; she repelled him, saying, “Do not touch me except to kill 
me!”18 After being compelled to see the instruments—wheel, hammer, and 
faggots—by which her husband and her sons were to die, she was beheaded. Her 
two sons were broken on the wheel and strangled; their corpses lay on the 
scaffold when the Duke of Aveiro and the old Marquis of Tavora mounted it. 
They suffered the same shattering blows, and the Duke was allowed to linger in 
agony until the last of the executions—the burning alive of Ant6nio Ferreira— 
was complete. All the corpses were burned, and the ashes were thrown into the 
Tagus. Portugal still debates whether the nobles, though admittedly hostile to 
Pombal, had meant to kill the King. 

Were the Jesuits involved in the attempt? There was no doubt that Malagrida, 
in his passionate fulminations, had predicted the fall of Pombal and the early 
death of the King;!9 and no doubt that he and other Jesuits had held conferences 
with the minister’s titled foes. He had implied his awareness of a plot by writing 
to a lady of the court a letter begging her to put Joseph on his guard against an 


imminent danger. Asked, in jail, how he had learned of such a peril, he replied, 
In the confessional.2° Aside from this (according to an anti-Jesuit historian) 
“there is no positive evidence to connect the Jesuits with the outrage.”2! Pombal 
accused them, by their preaching and teaching, of having excited their allies to 
the point of murder. He persuaded the King that the situation offered the 
monarchy an opportunity to strengthen itself as against the Church. On January 
19 Joseph issued edicts attaching all Jesuit property in the kingdom, and 
confining all Jesuits to their houses or colleges pending settlement, by the Pope, 
of the charges against them. Meanwhile Pombal used the government press to 
print—and his agents to distribute widely, at home and abroad—pamphlets 
Stating the case against the nobles and the Jesuits; this was apparently the first 
time that a government had made use of the printing press to explain its actions 
to other nations. These publications may have had some influence in leading to 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from France and Spain. 

In the summer of 1759 Pombal sought from Clement XIII permission to 
submit the arrested Jesuits to trial before the Tribunal of High Treason; 
moreover, he proposed that henceforth all ecclesiastics accused of crimes against 
the state should be tried in secular, not ecclesiastical, courts. A personal letter 
from Joseph to the Pope announced the King’s resolve to expel the Jesuits from 
Portugal, and expressed the hope that the Pope would approve the measure as 
warranted by their actions and as necessary for the protection of the monarchy. 
Clement was shocked by these messages, but he feared that if he directly 
opposed them Pombal would induce the King to sever all relations between the 
Portuguese Church and the papacy. He recalled the action of Henry VIII in 
England, and knew that France too was developing hostility against the Society 
of Jesus. On August 11 he sent his permission to try the Jesuits before the 
secular tribunal, but explicitly confined his consent to the present case. To the 
King he made a personal appeal for mercy to the accused priests; he reminded 
Joseph of the past achievements of the order, and trusted that all Portuguese 
Jesuits would not be punished for the mistakes of a few. 

The papal appeal failed. On September 3, 1759—the anniversary of the 
attempted assassination—the King issued an edict giving a long list of alleged 
offenses by the Jesuits, and decreeing that 


these religious, being corrupt and deplorably fallen away from their holy institute [rule], and 
rendered manifestly incapable, by such abominable and inveterate vices, of returning to its 
observance, must be properly and effectually banished, ... proscribed, and expelled from all his 
Majesty’s dominions, as notorious rebels, traitors, adversaries, and aggressors of his royal person 
and realm; ... and it is ordered, under the irremissible pain of death, that no person, of whatever 


state or condition, is to admit them into any of his possessions, or hold any communication with 
them by word or writing.22 


Those Jesuits who had not yet made their solemn profession, and who should 
petition to be released from their preliminary vows, were exempted from the 
decree. All Jesuit property was confiscated by the state; the exiles were 
forbidden to take anything with them but their personal clothing.23 From all 
sections of Portugal they were led in coaches or on foot to ships that took them 
to Italy. Similar deportations were carried out from Brazil and other Portuguese 
possessions. The first shipload of expatriates reached Civitavecchia on October 
24, and even Pombal’s representative there was moved to pity by their condition. 
Some were weak with age, some were near starvation, some had died on the 
way. Lorenzo Ricci, general of the Society, arranged for the reception of the 
survivors into Jesuit houses in Italy, and the Dominican friars shared in 
extending hospitality. On June 17, 1760, the Portuguese government suspended 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 

The victory of Pombal seemed complete, but he knew that it was unpopular 
with the nation. Feeling insecure, he expanded his power to full dictatorship, and 
began a reign of absolutism and terror that continued till 1777. His spies reported 
to him every detected expression of opposition to his policies or his methods; 
soon the jails of Lisbon were crowded with political prisoners. Many nobles and 
priests were arrested on charges of new plots against the King, or of implication 
in the old plot. The Junqueira fort, midway between Lisbon and Belém, became 
the special jail of aristocrats, many of whom were kept there till their death. 
Other prisons held—some for nineteen years—Jesuits brought from the colonies 
and charged with resisting the government. 

Malagrida languished in prison for thirty-two months before being brought to 
trial. The old man solaced his confinement by writing The Heroic Life of St. 
Anne, the Mother of Mary, Dictated to the Reverend Father Malagrida by St. 
Anne Herself. Pombal had the manuscript seized, and found in it several 
absurdities that could be labeled heresies; St. Anne, said Malagrida, had been 
conceived, like Mary, without the stain of original sin, and she had spoken and 
wept in her mother’s womb.24 Having made his own brother, Paul de Carvalho, 
head of the Inquisition in Portugal, Pombal had Malagrida summoned before its 
tribunal, and drew up with his own hand an indictment charging the Jesuit with 
cupidity, hypocrisy, imposture, and sacrilege, and with having menaced the King 
with repeated predictions of death. Made half insane by his sufferings, 
Malagrida, now seventy-two years old, told the Inquisitors that he had spoken 
with St. Ignatius Loyola and St. Theresa.25 One judge, moved to pity, wished to 


stop the trial; Pombal had him removed. On January 12, 1761, the Holy Office 
pronounced Malagrida guilty of heresy, blasphemy, and impiety, and of having 
deceived the people by pretended divine revelations. He was allowed to live 
eight months more. On September 20 he was led to a scaffold in the Praga 
Rossio, was strangled, and was burned at the stake. Louis XV, hearing of the 
execution, remarked, “It is as if I burned the old lunatic in the Petites [Maisons] 
asylum, who says that he is God the Father.”26 Voltaire, recording the event, 
pronounced it “folly and absurdity joined to the most horrible wickedness.”27 

The French philosophes, who in 1758 had looked upon Pombal as an 
“enlightened despot,” were not pleased with his development. They welcomed 
the overthrow of the Jesuits, but they deprecated the arbitrary methods of the 
dictator, the violent tone of his pamphlets, and the barbarity of his punishments. 
They were shocked by the treatment of the Jesuits during their deportation, by 
the wholesale execution of ancient families, and by the inhumane treatment of 
Malagrida. We have, however, no record of their protesting the eight-year 
imprisonment of the bishop of Coimbra for condemning Pombal’s Censorship 
Board, which had allowed the circulation of such radical works as Voltaire’s 
Philosophical Dictionary and Rousseau’s Social Contract. 

Pombal himself preached no heresies, and went to Mass regularly. He-aimed 
not at the destruction of the Church but at its subjection to the King; and when, 
in 1770, Clement XIV agreed to let the government nominate to bishoprics, he 
made his peace with the Vatican. Joseph I, as he neared death, rejoiced in the 
thought that, after all, he might die with full benefit of clergy. The Pope sent a 
cardinal’s hat to Pombal’s brother Paul, and to Pombal himself a ring bearing the 
papal portrait, and a miniature framed in diamonds, and the entire cadavers of 
four saints. 


III. POMBAL THE REFORMER 


Meanwhile the dictator had left his mark upon the economy, administration, 
and cultural life of Portugal. With the help of English and German officers he 
reorganized the army, which turned back a Spanish invasion in the Seven Years’ 
War. Like Richelieu in seventeenth-century France, he reduced the disruptive 
power of the aristocracy, and centralized the government in a monarchy that 
could give the nation political unity, educational development, and some 
protection from ecclesiastical domination. After the execution of the Tavoras the 
nobles ceased to plot against the king; after the expulsion of the Jesuits the 
clergy submitted to the state. During the alienation from the Vatican Pombal 
appointed the bishops, and his bishops ordained priests without reference to 
Rome. A royal decree curtailed the acquisition of land by the Church, and 


restrained Portuguese subjects from burdening their estates with bequests for 
Masses.28 Many convents were closed, and the rest were forbidden to receive 
novices under twenty-five years of age. The Inquisition was brought under 
government control: its tribunal was made a public court, subject to the same 
rules as the courts of the state; it was shorn of censorship powers; its distinction 
between Old Christians and New Christians (Christianized Jews or Moors, and 
their descendants) was abolished, for Pombal took it for granted that most 
Spaniards and Portuguese had now some Semitic strain in their blood.29 A 
decree of May 25, 1773, made all Portuguese subjects eligible to civil, military, 
and ecclesiastical office.3° There was no burning of persons by the Portuguese 
Inquisition after that of Malagrida in 1761.31 

In that year Pombal abolished three quarters of the petty offices that had 
hampered the administration of justice; the law courts were made more 
accessible, litigation was made less expensive. In 1761 he reorganized the 
Treasury, required it to balance its books every week, ordered yearly audits of 
municipal revenues and expenditures, and made some progress in the most 
difficult reforms of all—the reduction of personnel and extravagance at the royal 
court. The eighty cooks that had fed John V and his entourage were weeded out; 
Joseph I had to content himself with twenty. An edict of May 25, 1773, in effect 
abolished slavery in Portugal, but allowed it to continue in the colonies. 

The reformer’s hand moved everywhere. He gave governmental support to 
agriculture and fisheries, and introduced the silkworm into the northern 
provinces. He established potteries, glassworks, cotton mills, woolen factories, 
and paper plants, to end the dependence of Portugal upon the importation of such 
products from abroad. He abolished internal tolls in the movement of goods, and 
established free trade between Portugal and her American colonies. He founded 
a College of Commerce to train men for business management. He organized 
and subsidized companies to take over Portuguese trade from foreign merchants 
and carriers; here he—or the Portuguese—failed, for in 1780 the commerce of 
Portugal was still mostly in foreign, chiefly in British, hands. 

The expulsion of the Jesuits necessitated a thorough reconstruction of 
education. New elementary and secondary schools, to the number of 837, were 
scattered over the land. The Jesuit college at Lisbon was transformed into a 
College of Nobles under secular administration. The curriculum at Coimbra was 
enlarged with additional courses in science. Pombal persuaded the King to build 
an opera house and to invite Italian singers to lead the casts. In 1757 he founded 
the Arcadia de Lisboa for the stimulation of literature. 

For an exciting half century (1755-1805) Portuguese literature enjoyed a 
relative freedom of ideas and forms. Liberating itself from Italian models, it 


acknowledged the spell of France, and felt some zephyrs of the Enlightenment. 
Antonio Diniz da Cruz e Silva won national fame by a satire, O Hissope (1772), 
describing in eight cantos the quarrel of a bishop with his dean. Jodo Anastasio 
da Cunha translated Pope and Voltaire, for which he was condemned by the 
Inquisition (1778) soon after Pombal’s fall. Francisco Manoel do Nascimento, 
son of a longshoreman, took passionately to books, and became the center of a 
group that rebelled against the Arcadian Academy as a drag on the development 
of national poetry. In 1778 (again taking advantage of Pombal’s fall) the 
Inquisition ordered his arrest as being addicted “to modern philosophers who 
follow natural reason.” He escaped to France, where he spent nearly all his 
remaining forty-one years; there he wrote most of his poems, ardent for freedom 
and democracy, including an ode “To the Liberty and Independence of the 
United States.” His followers ranked him as second only to Camoées in 
Portuguese poetry.—The most elegant and melodious verse of the age was in a 
volume of love poems, A Marilia, bequeathed by Tomaz Antonio Gonzaga, who 
suffered imprisonment (1785-88) for political conspiracy, and died in exile— 
José Agostinho de Macedo, an Augustinian friar unfrocked because of his 
dissipated life, boldly took for the subject of his epic, O Oriente, the same 
subject as Camdes—the voyage of Vasco da Gama to India; he judged his poem 
superior to the Lusiads and the Iliad, but we are assured that it is a dreary 
performance. More interesting was a satire in six cantos, Os Burros, in which 
Macedo pilloried by name men and women of all ranks, living or dead.—His 
favorite enemy was Manuel Maria Barbosa de Bocage, who was imprisoned by 
the Inquisition (1797) on a charge of spreading Voltairean ideas in his verse and 
plays. The execution of Marie Antoinette turned him back to conservatism in 
religion and politics; he recaptured his youthful piety, and saw in the mosquito a 
proof of the existence of God.?2 

The great event in the art history of Pombal’s regime was the statue raised to 
Joseph I, which still stands in Lisbon’s Black Horse Square. Designed by 
Joaquim Machado de Castro, cast in bronze by Bartolommeo da Costa, it 
represented the King riding a steed victoriously over serpents symbolizing the 
evil forces overcome during his reign. Pombal made the inauguration of the 
monument (June 6, 1775) a celebration of his triumphant ministry. Troops of 
soldiery lined the square; the diplomatic corps, the judiciary, the Senate, and 
other dignitaries were assembled in full costume; then came the court, then the 
King and the Queen; finally Pombal came forward and unveiled the figures and 
the massive pedestal, on which a medallion pictured the minister wearing the 
Cross of Christ. Everyone but the King understood that the real subject of the 
celebration was Pombal. 


A few days after the unveiling he sent to Joseph I a rosy-colored description 
of the progress made by Portugal since 1750: the spread of education and 
literacy, the growth of manufactures and trade, the development of literature and 
art, the general rise in the standard of living. Truth must make many deductions 
from his account: industry and trade were growing, but very slowly, and were in 
financial difficulties; the arts were stagnant, and half of Lisbon still lay (1774) in 
the ruins caused by the earthquake of 1755. The natural piety of the people was 
restoring ecclesiastical power. Pombal’s lordly manners and dictatorial methods 
were making new enemies every day. He had enriched himself and his relatives; 
he had built for himself an extravagantly costly palace. There was hardly a noble 
family in the kingdom that did not have a beloved member wasting away in jail. 
Everywhere in Portugal there were secret hopes and prayers for Pombal’s fall. 


IV. THE TRIUMPH OF THE PAST 


The King was sixty years old in 1775. Illnesses and mistresses had aged him 
beyond his years, and he spent hours in meditation on sin and death. He 
wondered had he been right in following the policies of his minister. Had he 
been just to the Jesuits? Those nobles and priests in prison—he would gladly 
have pardoned them, now that he sought pardon for himself, but how could he 
mention such an idea to the unrelenting Pombal, and what could he do without 
Pombal? On November 12, 1776, he suffered an apoplectic stroke, and the court 
almost visibly rejoiced in expectation of a new reign and a new ministry. The 
heir to the throne was his daughter Maria Francisca, who had married his brother 
Pedro. She was a good woman, a good wife and mother, a kind and charitable 
soul, but she was also a fervent Catholic, who had so resented Pombal’s 
anticlericalism that she had left the court to live quietly with Pedro at Queluz, a 
few miles from the capital. The foreign diplomats notified their governments to 
expect an early reversal of Portuguese policies. 

On November 18 the King received the sacraments; on November 29 Maria 
became regent. One of her first acts was to end the bishop of Coimbra’s long 
imprisonment; the seventy-four-year-old prelate was restored to his see amid 
almost universal rejoicing. Pombal saw his authority waning, and noted with 
somber premonitions that courtiers lately subservient to him now looked upon 
him as politically moribund. In a final act of despotism he took a wild revenge 
upon the village of Trefaria, whose fisherfolk had opposed the forcible 
impressment of their sons into the army; he ordered a platoon of soldiers to burn 
the village down; they did it by flinging lighted torches through the windows of 
the wooden cottages in the dark of night (January 23, 1777). 


On February 24 Joseph I died; the regent became Queen Maria I (r. 1777- 
1816), and her husband became King Pedro III (r. 1777-86). Pedro was a man of 
weak mind; Maria absorbed herself in piety and charity. Religion, which was 
half the life of the Portuguese people, rapidly recovered its power. The 
Inquisition resumed its activity in censorship and the suppression of heresy. 
Queen Maria sent forty thousand pounds to the papacy to partially reimburse it 
for expenses incurred in caring for the banished Jesuits. On the day after 
Joseph’s burial Queen Maria ordered the release of eight hundred prisoners, 
most of them incarcerated by Pombal for political opposition. Many of them had 
been in the dungeons for twenty years; when they emerged their eyes could not 
bear the sun; nearly all were in rags; many looked twice their age. Hundreds of 
prisoners had died in jail. Of the 124 Jesuits who had been imprisoned eighteen 
years before, only forty-five still lived.55° Five nobles condemned for alleged 
complicity in the plot to kill Joseph refused to leave prison until their innocence 
had been officially declared. 

The sight of the released victims of Pombal’s hostility, and the news of the 
burning of Trefaria, brought his unpopularity to the point where he no longer 
ventured to show himself in public. On March 1 he sent to Queen Maria a letter 
resigning all his offices and asking permission to retire to his estate in the town 
of Pombal. The nobles who surrounded the Queen demanded his imprisonment 
and punishment; but when she discovered that all the measures which they 
resented had been signed by the late King, she decided that she could not punish 
Pombal without laying a public stain upon her father’s memory. She accepted 
the minister’s resignation, and allowed him to retire to Pombal, but she ordered 
him to remain there. On March 5 he left Lisbon in a hired chaise, hoping to 
escape notice; some people recognized him and stoned his carriage, but he 
escaped. At the town of Oeiras his wife joined him. He was seventy-seven years 
old. 

Now that he was only a private citizen he was assailed from every side by 
suits for debts he had neglected to pay, for injuries he had inflicted, for 
properties he had taken without adequate compensation. Bailiffs besieged his 
doors at Pombal with a succession of writs. “There is not a hornet or a gnat in 
Portugal,” he wrote, “that does not fly to this remote spot and buzz in my 
ears.”34 The Queen helped him by granting continuance for life of the salary he 
had received as minister, and added to it a modest pension. Nevertheless 
countless enemies urged the Queen to summon him to trial on charges of 
malfeasance and treason. She compromised by allowing judges to visit him and 
subject him to examination on the charges. They questioned him for hours at a 
time through three and a half months, until the old dictator, exhausted, begged 


for mercy. The Queen delayed action on the report of the examination, hoping 
that Pombal’s death might relieve her embarrassment; meanwhile she sought to 
appease his foes by ordering retrial of those who had been convicted of 
complicity in the attempt upon her father. The new court confirmed the guilt of 
the Duke of Aveiro and three of his servants, but exonerated all the rest of the 
accused. The Tavoras were declared innocent, and all their honors and property 
were remitted to their survivors (April 3, 1781). On August 16 the Queen issued 
a decree condemning Pombal as an “infamous criminal,” but adding that since 
he had begged for pardon he was to be left at peace in his exile and in the 
possession of his property. 

Pombal was entering upon his final illness. His body was almost covered with 
pus-oozing sores, apparently from leprosy.°° Pain kept him from sleeping more 
than two hours in a day; dysentery weakened him; and his doctors, as if to add to 
his torments, persuaded him to drink a broth made from the flesh of snakes. He 
prayed for death, received the sacraments, and ended his sufferings on May 8, 
1782. Forty-five years later a party of Jesuits, passing through the town, stopped 
at his grave and recited a requiem, in triumph and pity, for the repose of his soul. 


CHAPTER XI 
Spain and the Enlightenment 


1700-88 


I. MILIEU 


Ar his death in 1700 Charles II, last of the Spanish Hapsburgs, bequeathed 
Spain and all its global empire to the age-long enemy of the Hapsburgs— 
Bourbon France. The grandson of Louis XIV, as Philip V of Spain, fought 
bravely during the War of the Spanish Succession (1702-13) to maintain that 
empire unimpaired; nearly all Europe rose in arms to prevent so dangerous an 
aggrandizement of Bourbon power; in the end Spain had to yield Gibraltar and 
Minorca to England, Sicily to Savoy, and Naples, Sardinia, and “Belgium” to 
Austria. 

Moreover, the loss of sea power left Spain only a precarious hold on the 
colonies that nourished her commerce and her wealth. Wheat in Spanish 
America gave from five to twenty times the yield per acre that came from the 
soil of Spain. From those sunny lands came mercury, copper, zinc, arsenic, dyes, 
meat, hides, rubber, cochineal, sugar, cocoa, coffee, tobacco, tea, quinine and a 
dozen other medicaments. In 1788 Spain exported to her American colonies 
goods valued at 158,000,000 reales; she imported from them goods valued at 
804,000,000 reales; this “unfavorable balance of trade” was wiped out by a 
stream of American silver and gold. The Philippines sent cargoes of pepper, 
cotton, indigo, and sugar cane. At the end of the eighteenth century Alexander 
von Humboldt estimated the population of the Philippines at 1,900,000, of 
Spanish America at 16,902,000; Spain herself, in 1797, had 10,541,000.! It is 
one credit to Bourbon rule that this last figure almost doubled the population of 
5,700,000 in 1700. 

Geography favored Spain only for maritime commerce. In the north the land 
was fertile, fed with rains and the melting snows of the Pyrenees; irrigation 
canals (mostly bequeathed to their conquerors by the Moors) had reclaimed 
Valencia, Murcia, and Andalusia from aridity; the rest of Spain was 
discouragingly mountainous or dry. The gifts of nature were not developed by 
economic enterprise; the most venturesome Spaniards went to the colonies; 


Spain preferred to buy industrial products from abroad with her colonial gold 
and the yield of her own mines of silver, copper, iron, or lead; her industries, still 
in the guild or domestic stage, lagged far behind those of the industrious North; 
and many of her rich mines were operated by foreign management for the profit 
of German or English investors. The production of wool was monopolized by 
the Mesta, an association of flock owners privileged by the government, 
entrenched in tradition, and dominated by a small minority of nobles and 
monasteries. Competition was stifled, improvements lagged. A meager 
proletariat festered in the towns, serving as domestics to the great or as 
journeymen in the guilds. Some Negro or Moorish slaves adorned affluent 
homes. A small middle class lived in dependence upon the government, the 
nobility, or the Church. 

Of the agricultural land 51.5 per cent was owned in vast tracts by noble 
families, 16.5 per cent by the Church, 32 per cent by communes (towns) or 
peasants. The growth of peasant proprietorship was retarded by an old law of 
entail, which required that an estate should be bequeathed intact to the eldest 
son, and that no part of it should be mortgaged or sold. Through most of the 
century, except in the Basque provinces, three quarters of the soil was tilled by 
tenants paying tribute in rent, fees, service, or kind to aristocratic or 
ecclesiastical landlords whom they rarely saw. As rents were raised according to 
the productivity of the farm, the tenants had no incentive to inventiveness or 
industry.2 The owners defended the practice by alleging that the progressive 
depreciation of the currency forced them to raise rents to keep pace with rising 
prices and costs. Meanwhile a sales tax on such necessaries as meat, wine, olive 
oil, candles, and soap fell heavily upon the poor (who spent most of their income 
on necessaries), more lightly upon the rich. The result of these procedures, of 
hereditary privilege, and of the natural inequality of human ability, was a 
concentration of wealth at the top, and at the bottom a somber poverty that 
continued from generation to generation, alleviated and abetted by supernatural 
consolations. 

The nobility was jealously divided into grades of dignity. At the top (in 1787) 
were 119 grandees—grandes de Espafia. We may guess at their wealth from the 
probably exaggerated report of the contemporary British traveler Joseph 
Townsend that “three great lords—the dukes of Osuna, Alba, and Medinaceli— 
cover [own] almost the whole province of Andalusia.”> Medinaceli received one 
million reales yearly from his fisheries alone; Osuna had an annual income of 
8,400,000 reales; the Count of Aranda had nearly 1,600,000 reales a year.4 
Below the grandees were 535 titulos— men who had been given hereditary titles 
by the king on condition of remitting half their income to the Crown. Below 


these were the caballeros— chevaliers or knights named by the king to lucrative 
membership in one of the four military orders of Spain: Santiago, Alcantara, 
Calatrava, and Montesa. The lowliest of the nobles were the 400,000 hidalgos, 
who owned modest tracts of land, were exempt from military service and from 
imprisonment for debt, and had the right to display a coat of arms and be 
addressed as Don . Some of them were poor, some joined the beggars in the 
streets. Most of the nobles lived in the cities, and named the municipal officials. 

As the divine guardian of the status quo the Spanish Church claimed a 
comfortable share of the gross national product. A Spanish authority reckoned its 
annual income, after taxes, at 1,101,753,000 reales, and that of the state at 
1,371,000,000.° A third of its revenues came from land; large sums from tithes 
and first fruits; petty cash from christenings, marriages, funerals, Masses for the 
dead, and monastic costumes sold to pious people who thought that if they died 
in such robes they might slip unquestioned into Paradise. Monastic mendicants 
brought in an additional 53,000,000 reales. The average priest, of course, was 
poor, partly because of his number; Spain had 91,258 men in orders, of whom 
16,481 were priests and 2,943 were Jesuits.6In 1797 sixty thousand monks and 
thirty thousand nuns lived in three thousand monasteries or convents. The 
Archbishop of Seville and his staff of 235 aides enjoyed an annual revenue of six 
million reales; the Archbishop of Toledo, with six hundred aides, received nine 
million. Here, as in Italy and Austria, ecclesiastical wealth aroused no protest 
from the people; the cathedral was their creation, and they loved to see it 
gorgeously adorned. 

Their piety set a standard for Christendom. Nowhere else in the eighteenth 
century was the Catholic theology so thoroughly believed, or the Catholic ritual 
so fervently observed. Religious practices rivaled the pursuit of bread, and 
probably exceeded the pursuit of sex, as part of the substance of life. The people, 
including the prostitutes, crossed themselves a dozen times a day. The worship 
of the Virgin far surpassed the adoration of Christ; images of her were 
everywhere; women lovingly sewed robes for her statues, and crowned her head 
with fresh flowers; in Spain above all rose the popular demand that her 
“immaculate conception”—her freedom from the stain of original sin—be made 
a part of the defined and required faith. The men almost equaled the women in 
piety. Many men, as well as women, heard Mass daily. In some religious 
processions (until it was forbidden in 1777) men of the lower classes flogged 
themselves with knotted cords ending in balls of wax containing broken glass; 
they professed to be doing this to prove their devotion to God or Mary or a 
woman; some thought such bloodletting was good for the health” and kept Eros 
down. 


Religious processions were frequent, dramatic, and colorful; one humorist 
complained that he could not take a step in Madrid without coming upon such a 
solemnity; and not to kneel when it passed was to risk arrest or injury. When the 
people of Saragossa rose in revolt in 1766, sacking and looting, and a religious 
procession appeared with a bishop holding the Sacrament before him, the rioters 
bared their heads and knelt in the streets; when the retinue had filed by they 
resumed the sack of the town.® In the great Corpus Christi procession all the 
departments of the government took part, sometimes led by the king. 
Throughout Holy Week the cities of Spain were draped in black, theaters and 
cafés were closed, churches were crowded, and supplementary altars were set up 
in public squares to accommodate the overflow of piety. In Spain Christ was 
king, Mary was queen, and the sense of divine presence was, in every waking 
hour, part of the essence of life. 

Two religious orders especially prospered in Spain. The Jesuits, through their 
learning and address, dominated education and became confessors to royalty. 
The Dominicans controlled the Inquisition, and though this institution had long 
since passed its heyday it was still strong enough to terrify the people and 
challenge the state. When some remnants of Judaism appeared under Bourbon 
laxity the Inquisition snuffed them out with autos-da-fé. In seven years (1720- 
27) the Inquisitors condemned 868 persons, of whom 820 were accused of secret 
Judaism; seventy-five were burned, others were sent to the galleys, or merely 
scourged.? In 1722 Philip V testified his adoption of Spanish ways by presiding 
over a sumptuous auto-da-fé in which nine heretics were burned in celebration of 
the coming of a French princess to Madrid.19 His successor, Ferdinand VI, 
showed a milder spirit; during his reign (1746-59) “only” ten persons—all 
“relapsed” Jews—were burned alive.1! 

The Inquisition exercised a strangling censorship over all publication. A 
Dominican monk reckoned that there was less printing in Spain in the eighteenth 
century than in the sixteenth.!2 Most books were religious, and the people liked 
them so. The lower classes were illiterate, and felt no need for reading or 
writing. Schools were in the hands of the clergy, but thousands of parishes had 
no schools at all. The once great Spanish universities had fallen far behind those 
of Italy, France, England, or Germany in everything but orthodox theology. 
Medical schools were poor, ill-staffed, ill-equipped; therapy relied upon 
bloodletting, purging, relics, and prayer; Spanish physicians were a peril to 
human life. Science was medieval, history was legend, superstition flourished, 
portents and miracles abounded. The belief in witchcraft survived to the end of 
the century, and appeared among the horrors that Goya drew. 

Such was the Spain that the Bourbons came from France to rule. 


Il. PHILIP Vv: 1700-46 


Felipe Quinto was a good man within his lights, which had been limited by 
his education. As a younger son to the Dauphin he had been trained to modesty, 
piety, and obedience, and he never overcame these virtues sufficiently to meet 
half a century of challenges in government and war. His piety led him to accept 
in Spain a religious obscurantism that was dying in France; his docility made 
him malleable by his ministers and his wives. 

Maria Luisa Gabriela, daughter of Victor Amadeus II of Savoy, was only 
thirteen when she married Philip (1701), but she was already adept in feminine 
wiles; her beauty and vivacity, her tantrums and tears reduced the King to an 
exhausted subjection, while she and her chief lady in waiting manipulated the 
politics of their adopted land. Marie Anne de La Trémoille, Princesse des Ursins, 
French widow of a Spanish grandee, had helped the girl Queen to marriage and 
power. Ambitious but tactful, she became for a decade a power behind the 
throne. She could not rely upon beauty, for she was fifty-nine in 1701, but she 
provided the knowledge and subtlety lacking in the Queen, and after 1705 she 
determined policy. In 1714 Maria Luisa, aged twenty-six, died, and Philip, who 
had learned to love her devotedly, sank into a morbid melancholy. Mme. des 
Ursins thought to salvage her power by arranging his marriage with Isabella 
(Elizabeth) Farnese, daughter of Duke Odoardo II of Parma and Piacenza. She 
went to meet the new Queen at the Spanish border, but Isabella curtly ordered 
her to leave Spain. She withdrew to Rome and died eight years later in wealth 
and oblivion. 

Isabella did not admit that the Renaissance was over; she had all the force of 
will, keenness of intellect, fire of temper, and scorn of scruples that had marked 
the women, as well as the men, who had dominated sixteenth-century Italy. She 
found in Philip a man who could not make up his mind, and who could not sleep 
alone; their bed became her throne, from which she ruled a nation, directed 
armies, and won Italian principalities. She had known almost nothing of Spain, 
nor did she ever take to the Spanish character, but she studied that character, she 
made herself familiar with the needs of the country, and the King was surprised 
to find her as informed and resourceful as his ministers. 

In his first years of rule Philip had used Jean Orry and other French aides to 
reorganize the government on lines set by Louis XIV: centralized and audited 
administration and finance, with a trained bureaucracy and provincial intendants, 
all under the legislative, judicial, and executive authority of the royal council, 
here called the Consejo de Castilla. Corruption diminished, extravagance was 
checked—except in the building operations of the King. To these French 


ministers there succeeded in 1714 an able and ambitious Italian, the Abate 
Giulio Alberoni, whose energy made the Spanish shudder. Son of a Piacenza 
gardener, he had reached Spain as secretary to the Duc de Vendome. He had 
been the first to suggest Isabella Farnese as Philip’s second wife; grateful, she 
eased his way to power. Together they kept the King away from affairs, and 
from any counsel but their own. Together they planned to build up Spain’s 
armed forces, and use them to drive the Austrians out of Italy, restore Spanish 
ascendancy in Naples and Milan, and set up ducal thrones to be graced, 
someday, by the farseeing Isabella’s sons. 

Alberoni asked five years for preparation. He replaced titled sluggards with 
middle-class ability in the leading posts; he taxed the clergy and imprisoned 
rebellious priests;!3 he scrapped worn-out vessels and built better ones; he set up 
forts and arsenals along coasts and frontiers; he subsidized industry, opened up 
roads, accelerated communication, abolished sales taxes and traffic tolls. The 
British ambassador in Madrid warned his government that with a few more years 
of such advances Spain would be a danger to other European powers.!4 To 
soothe such fears Alberoni pretended that he was raising forces to help Venice 
and the papacy against the Turks. Indeed, he sent six galleys to Clement XI, who 
rewarded him with a red hat (1717). “The Spanish monarchy,” wrote Voltaire, 
“has resumed new life under Cardinal Alberoni.” +5 

Everything was granted him but time. He hoped to win French and English 
consent to Spanish aims in Italy, and offered substantial concessions in return, 
but the careless King spoiled these maneuvers by revealing his desire to replace 
Philippe d’Orléans as ruler of France. Philippe turned against Felipe, and joined 
England and the United Provinces in a pact to maintain the territorial 
arrangements fixed by the Treaty of Utrecht. Austria violated that treaty by 
compelling Savoy to give her Sicily in exchange for Sardinia. Alberoni protested 
that this placed athwart the Mediterranean a power whose head still claimed the 
crown of Spain. Cursing the undue acceleration of events, he resigned himself to 
premature war. His newborn fleet captured Palermo (1718), and his troops soon 
brought all Sicily under Spanish control. Austria thereupon joined England, 
France, and Holland in a Quadruple Alliance against Spain. On August 11, 1718, 
a British squadron under Admiral Byng destroyed the Spanish fleet off the coast 
of Sicily; Spain’s best troops were bottled up in that island while French armies 
invaded Spain. Philip and Isabella sued for peace; it was granted on condition of 
Alberoni’s banishment. He fled to Genoa (1719), made his way in disguise 
through Austrian-held Lombardy to Rome, took part in the conclave that elected 
Innocent XIII, and died in 1752, aged eighty-eight. On February 17, 1720, a 
Spanish envoy signed in London a treaty by which Philip resigned all claim to 


the throne of France, Spain surrendered Sicily to Austria, England promised to 
restore Gibraltar to Spain, and the Allies pledged to Isabella’s offspring the right 
of succession to Parma and Tuscany. 

In the kaleidoscope of international politics allies soon become enemies, and 
foes may formally become friends. To cement peace with France, Philip had 
betrothed his two-year-old daughter, Maria Ana Victoria, to Louis XV in 1721, 
and had sent her—all wondering—to France (1722). But in 1725 France sent her 
back so that Louis might marry a woman who could at once undertake the task 
of giving him an heir. Insulted, Spain allied herself with Austria; the Emperor 
Charles VI promised to help recapture Gibraltar; when a Spanish army tried to 
take that bastion Austrian help did not come; the attempt failed, and Spain not 
only made peace with England, but restored to her the Asiento monopoly of 
selling slaves to Spanish colonies; in return Britain pledged to put Isabella’s son 
Don Carlos on the ducal throne of Parma. In 1731 Carlos and six thousand 
Spanish troops were escorted to Italy by an English fleet. Austria, to secure 
British and Spanish support for the accession of Maria Theresa to the Imperial 
throne, yielded Parma and Piacenza to Carlos. In 1734 Carlos promoted himself 
to Naples. Isabella’s triumph was complete. 

Philip, however, sank into a melancholy mood that, after 1736, lapsed now 
and then into insanity. He shrank into a corner of his room, thinking that all who 
entered planned to kill him. He was loath to eat for fear of being poisoned. For a 
long time he refused to leave his bed or be shaved. Isabella tried a hundred ways 
to heal or soothe him; all failed but one. In 1737 she coaxed Farinelli to come to 
Spain. One night, in an apartment adjoining the King’s, she arranged a concert in 
which the great castrato sang two arias by Hasse. Philip rose from his bed to 
look through a doorway and see what agency could make such captivating 
sounds. Isabella brought Farinelli to him; the monarch praised and caressed him, 
and bade him name his reward; nothing would be refused. Previously instructed 
by the Queen, the singer asked only that Philip should let himself be shaved and 
dressed, and should appear at the royal council. The King consented; his fears 
subsided; he seemed miraculously healed. But when the next evening came he 
called for Farinelli, and begged him to sing those same two songs again; only so 
could he be calmed to sleep. So it continued, night after night, for ten years. 
Farinelli was paid 200,000 reales a year, but was not allowed to sing except at 
the court. He accepted the condition gracefully, and though his power over the 
King was greater than that of any minister, he never abused it, always used it for 
good; he remained untouched by venality, and won the admiration of all.16 

In 1746 Philip ordered 100,000 Masses to be said for his salvation; if so many 
should not be needed to get him into heaven the surplus should be applied to 


poor souls for whom no such provision had been made.!7 In that year he died. 


Ill. FERDINAND VI: 1746-59 


His second son by his first wife succeeded him, and gave Spain thirteen years 
of healing rule. Isabella survived till 1766; she was treated with kindness and 
courtesy by her stepson, but she lost her power to influence events. Ferdinand’s 
wife, Maria Barbara, Scarlatti’s pupil, was now the woman behind the throne; 
though she loved food and money beyond reason, she was a gentler spirit than 
Isabella, and gave most of her energies to encouraging music and art. Farinelli 
continued to sing for the new rulers, and Scarlatti’s harpsichord could not rival 
him. King and Queen worked to end the War of the Austrian Succession; they 
accepted the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), though it gave Tuscany to 
Austria; and a year later they terminated the 136-year-old Asiento by paying 
£100,000 to the South Sea Company for the loss of its privileges in the slave 
trade. 

Ferdinand was a man of good will, kindly and honest, but he had inherited a 
delicate constitution and was subject to fits of passion, of which he was painfully 
ashamed.!8 Conscious of his limitations, he left administration to two able 
ministers—Don José de Carvajal and Zenodn de Somodevilla, Marqués de la 
Ensenada. Ensenada improved agricultural methods, subsidized mining and 
industry, built roads and canals, abolished internal tolls, rebuilt the navy, 
replaced the hated sales tax by a tax on income and property, reorganized the 
finances, and broke down the intellectual isolation of Spain by sending students 
abroad. Partly through Ensenada’s diplomacy a concordat was signed with the 
papacy (1753), reserving to the King the right to tax ecclesiastical property and 
to appoint bishops to Spanish sees. The power of the Church was reduced, the 
Inquisition was subdued, public autos-da-fé were abolished. 

The two ministers diverged in foreign policy. Carvajal felt the charm of the 
devoted British ambassador, Sir Benjamin Keene, and took a peaceful pro- 
British line; Ensenada favored France, and moved toward war with England. 
Ferdinand, appreciating his energy and ability, was long patient with him, but 
finally dismissed him. While nearly all Europe fell into seven years of war, 
Ferdinand gave his people a longer period of tranquillity and prosperity than 
Spain had enjoyed since Philip II. 

In 1758 Maria Barbara died. The King, who had loved her as if politics had 
had nothing to do with their marriage, fell into a state of melancholy and 
unshaved dishevelment strangely recalling that of his father; in his final year he 
too was insane. Toward the end he refused to go to bed, fearing that he would 


never get up again. He died in his chair, August 10, 1759. Everyone mourned the 
royal lovers, for their rule had been a rare blessing to Spain. 


IV. THE ENLIGHTENMENT ENTERS SPAIN 


The story of the Enlightenment in Spain is a case of a resistible force 
encountering an immovable body. The Spanish character, and its blood-written 
pledge to its medieval faith, turned back sooner or later all winds of heresy or 
doubt, all alien forms of dress or manners or economy. Only one economic force 
favored foreign thought—Spanish merchants who daily dealt with strangers, and 
who knew to what power and wealth their like had risen in England and France. 
They were willing to import ideas if these could weaken the hold that nobles and 
clergy had inherited on the land, life, and mind of Spain. They knew that religion 
had lost its power in England; some had heard of Newton and Locke; even 
Gibbon was to find a few readers in Spain.1!9 

Of course the strongest Enlightenment breezes came from France. The French 
aristocrats who followed Philip V to Madrid were already touched by the 
irreligion that hid its head under Louis XIV but ran rampant during the Regency. 
In 1714 some scholars founded the Real Academia Espafola in emulation of the 
French Academy; soon it began work on a dictionary; in 1737 the Diario de los 
literatos de Espana undertook to rival the Journal des savants. The Duke of 
Alba, who directed the Real Academia for twenty years (1756-76), was a warm 
admirer of Jean-Jacques Rousseau.29 In 1773 he subscribed eight louis d’or for 
Pigalle’s statue of Voltaire; “Condemned to cultivate my reason in secret,” he 
wrote to d’Alembert, “I take this opportunity to give public testimony to my 
gratitude and admiration for the great man who first showed me the way.”2! 

Gratuitous advertisement was given to Rousseau’s Emile by its ceremonious 
buming in a Madrid church (1765).22 Young Spaniards acquainted with Paris, 
like the Marqués de Mora who loved Julie de Lespinasse, came back to Spain 
with some rubbing of the skepticism that they had encountered in the salons. 
Copies of works by Voltaire, Diderot, or Raynal were smuggled into Spain, and 
aroused some innovating minds. A Spanish journalist wrote in 1763: “Through 
the effect of many pernicious books that have become the fashion, such as those 
of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Helvétius, much cooling of faith has been felt in this 
country.”23 Pablo Olavide openly expressed Voltairean ideas in his Madrid salon 
(c. 1766).24 On the shelves of the Sociedades Econdémicas de los Amigos del 
Pais in Madrid were works by Voltaire, Rousseau, Bayle, d’Alembert, 
Montesquieu, Hobbes, Locke, and Hume.2° Abbé Clément, touring Spain in 
1768, reported a wide spread of religious indifference, even unbelief, covered 


with external observance of Catholic ritual.26 In 1778 the Inquisition was 
informed that the highest officials of the court read the French philosophes.27 

It was of considerable importance to Spanish history that Pedro Abarca, 
Conde de Aranda, traveling in France, became a friend of Voltaire. We may 
judge of his connections by his later activity as Spanish ambassador to 
Versailles; he mixed freely with the Encyclopedists in Paris, formed an admiring 
intimacy with d’Alembert, and crossed France to visit Voltaire at Ferney. In 
Spain he professed fidelity to the Church, but it was he who persuaded Charles 
III to expel the Jesuits. Under his guidance Charles joined the ranks of those 
“enlightened despots” to whom the philosophes were looking as their likeliest 
aides in the spread of education, liberty, and reason. 


V. CHARLES II: 1759-88 


1. The New Government 


When he arrived from Naples he was forty-three years old. He was welcomed 
by all but the Jesuits,2® who resented the sale of their Paraguayan settlements by 
Spain to Portugal (1750). Otherwise he won all hearts by remitting arrears of 
taxes, and restoring some of the privileges that the provinces had lost under the 
centralizing policy of Philip V. His first year as king of Spain was saddened by 
the death of his wife, Maria Amalia. He never married again. It is to the credit of 
the Spanish Bourbons of the eighteenth century that they gave the monarchs of 
Europe an example of marital devotion and stability. 

A British diplomat drew a British picture of Charles, who had had some 
encounters with the English in Naples: 


The King has a very odd appearance in person and dress. He is of diminutive stature, with a 
complexion the color of mahogany. He has not been measured for a coat these thirty years, so that it 
sits on him like a sack. His waistcoat and breeches are generally leather, with a pair of cloth 
spatterdashes on his legs. ... He goes out a-sporting every day of the year, rain or blow.29 


But the Earl of Bristol added, in 1761: 


The Catholic King has good talents, a happy memory, and uncommon command of himself on all 
occasions. His having been often deceived renders him suspicious. He ever prefers carrying a point 
by gentle means, and has the patience to repeat exhortations rather than exert his authority. . . Yet, 
with the greatest air of gentleness, he keeps his ministers and attendants in the utmost awe.30 


His personal piety gave no warning that he would attack the Jesuits or undertake 
religious reforms. He heard Mass daily. His “honest and obstinate adherence to 
all his treaties, principles, and engagements” astonished an English enemy.?! He 


devoted a large part of each weekday to governmental affairs. He rose at six, 
visited his children, breakfasted, worked from eight to eleven, sat in council, 
received dignitaries, dined in public, gave several hours to hunting, supped at 
nine-thirty, fed his dogs, said his prayers, and went to bed. His hunting was 
probably a health measure, aimed to dispel the melancholy that ran in the family. 

He began with some serious mistakes. Unfamiliar with Spain, which he had 
not seen since his sixteenth year, he took as his first aides two” Italians who had 
served him well in Naples: the Marchese de’ Grimaldi in foreign policy, the 
Marchese de’ Squillaci in domestic affairs. 

The Earl of Bristol described Squillaci as “not bright. He is fond of business, 
and never complains of having too much, notwithstanding the variety of 
departments that center in him.... I believe he is incapable of taking any bribes, 
but I would not be equally responsible for his wife.”°2 Squillaci did not like the 
crime, odor, and gloom of Madrid; he organized a zealous police and a street- 
cleaning squad, and lighted the capital with five thousand lamps. He legalized 
monopolies for supplying the city with oil, bread, and other necessities; a 
drought raised prices, and the populace called for Squillaci’s head. He offended 
the clergy by regulations that checked their privileges and power. He lost a 
thousand supporters by banning concealed weapons. Finally he stirred up a 
revolution by attempting to change the dress of the people. He persuaded the 
King that the long cape, which hid the figure, and the broad hat with turned- 
down rim, which hid much of the face, made it easier to conceal weapons, and 
harder for the police to recognize criminals. A succession of royal decrees 
forbade the cape and the hat, and officers were equipped with shears to cut the 
offending garments down to legal size.23 This was more government than the 
proud Madrilenos could stand. On Palm Sunday, March 23, 1766, they rose in 
revolt, captured ammunition stores, emptied the prisons, overwhelmed soldiers 
and police, attacked Squillaci’s home, stoned Grimaldi, killed the Walloon 
guards of the royal palace, and paraded with the heads of these hated foreigners 
held aloft on pikes and crowned with broad-rimmed hats. For two days the mob 
slaughtered and pillaged. Charles yielded, repealed the decrees, and sent 
Squillaci, safely escorted, back to Italy. Meanwhile he had discovered the talents 
of the Conde de Aranda, and appointed him president of the Council of Castile. 
Aranda made the long cape and wide sombrero the official costume of the 
hangman; the new connotation made the old garb unfashionable; most 
Madrilenos adopted French dress. 

Aranda came of an old and wealthy family in Aragon. We have seen him 
imbibing Enlightenment in France; he went also to Prussia, where he studied 
military organization. He returned to Spain eager to bring his country abreast of 


those northern states. His Encyclopedist friends rejoiced too publicly over his 
accession to power; he mourned that they had thereby made his course more 
difficult,34 and he wished they had studied diplomacy. He defined political 
diplomacy as the art of 


recognizing the strength, resources, interests, rights, fears, and hopes of the different powers, 
so that, as the occasion warrants it, we may appease these powers, divide them, defeat them, 
or ally ourselves with them, depending on how they serve our advantage and increase our 
security.35 


The King was in a mood for ecclesiastical reforms because he suspected the 
clergy of secretly encouraging the revolt against Squillaci.26 He had permitted 
the government press to print in 1765 an anonymous Tratado de la regalia de 
l’amortizacion, which questioned the right of the Church to amass real property, 
and argued that in all temporal matters the Church should be subject to the state. 
The author was Conde Pedro Rodriguez de Campomanes, a member of the 
Consejo de Castilla. In 1761 Charles had issued an order requiring royal consent 
for the publication of papal bulls or briefs in Spain; later he rescinded this order; 
in 1768 he renewed it. Now he supported Aranda and Campomanes in a 
succession of religious reforms that for one exciting generation remade the 
intellectual face of Spain. 


2. The Spanish Reformation 


The Spanish reformers—perhaps excepting Aranda—had no intent to destroy 
Catholicism in Spain. The long wars to drive out the Moors (like the long 
struggle for the liberation of Ireland) had made Catholicism a part of patriotism, 
and had intensified it into a faith too sanctified by the sacrifices of the nation to 
admit of successful challenge or basic change. The hope of the reformers was to 
bring the Church under control of the state, and to free the mind of Spain from 
terror of the Inquisition. They began by attacking the Jesuits. 

The Society of Jesus had been born in Spain in the mind and experiences of 
Ignatius Loyola, and some of its greatest leaders had come from Spain. Here, as 
in Portugal, France, Italy, and Austria, it controlled secondary education, gave 
confessors to kings and queens, and shared in forming royal policies. Its 
expanding power aroused the jealousy, sometimes the enmity, of the secular 
Catholic clergy. Some of these believed in the superior authority of ecumenical 
councils over the popes; the Jesuits defended the supreme authority of the popes 
over councils and kings. Spanish businessmen complained that Jesuits engaging 
in colonial commerce were underselling regular merchants because of 


ecclesiastical exemption from taxation; and this, it was pointed out, lessened 
royal revenues. Charles believed that the Jesuits were still encouraging the 
resistance of the Paraguayan Indians to the orders of the Spanish government.3” 
And he was alarmed when Aranda, Campomanes, and others showed him letters 
which, they alleged, had been found in the correspondence of the Jesuits; one of 
these letters, supposedly from Father Ricci, general of the order, declared that 
Charles was a bastard and should be superseded by his brother Luis.5° The 
authenticity of these letters has been rejected by Catholics and unbelievers 
alike;°9 but Charles thought them genuine, and concluded that the Jesuits were 
plotting to depose him, perhaps to have him killed.49 He noted that an attempt 
had been made, allegedly with Jesuit complicity, to assassinate Joseph I of 
Portugal (1758). He determined to follow Joseph’s example, and expel the order 
from his realm. 

Campomanes warned him that such a move could succeed only through secret 
preparations followed by a sudden and concerted blow; otherwise the Jesuits, 
who were revered by the people, could arouse a troublesome furor throughout 
the nation and its possessions. On Aranda’s suggestion sealed messages, signed 
by the King, were sent out early in 1767 to officials everywhere in the empire, 
with orders, on pain of death, to open them only on March 31 in Spain, on April 
2 in the colonies. On March 31 the Spanish Jesuits awoke to find their houses 
and colleges surrounded by troops, and themselves placed under arrest. They 
were ordered to depart peaceably, taking only such possessions as they could 
carry with them; all other Jesuit property was confiscated by the state. Each of 
the exiles was granted a small pension, which was to be discontinued if any 
Jesuit protested the expulsion. They were taken in carriages under military escort 
to the nearest port, and shipped to Italy. Charles sent word to Clement XIII that 
he was transporting them “to the ecclesiastical territories, in order that they may 
remain under the wise and immediate direction of his Holiness.... I request your 
Holiness not to regard this resolution otherwise than as an indispensable civil 
precaution, which I have adopted only after mature examination and profound 
reflection.”41 

When the first vessel, bearing six hundred Jesuits, sought to deposit them at 
Civitavecchia, Cardinal Torrigiani, papal secretary, refused to let them land, 
arguing that Italy could not so suddenly take care of so many refugees.42 For 
weeks the ship roamed the Mediterranean seeking some hospitable port, while its 
desperate passengers suffered from weather, hunger, and disease. Finally they 
were allowed to debark in Corsica; and later, in manageable groups, they were 
absorbed into the Papal States. Meanwhile the Jesuits experienced similar 
banishment from Naples, Parma, Spanish America, and the Philippines. Clement 


XII appealed to Charles HI to revoke edicts whose suddenness and cruelty must 
shock all Christendom. Charles replied: “To spare the world a great scandal I 
shall ever preserve, as a secret in my heart, the abominable plot that necessitated 
this rigor. Your Holiness ought to believe my word: the safety of my life exacts 
of me a profound silence.”43 

The King never fully revealed the evidence upon which he had based his 
decrees. The details are so controverted and obscure that judgment is baffled. 
D’ Alembert, no friend of the Jesuits, questioned the method of their banishment. 
On May 4, 1767, he wrote to Voltaire: 


What do you think of the edict of Charles III, so abruptly expelling the Jesuits? Persuaded as I am 
that he had good and sufficient reasons, do you not think that he ought to have made them known, 
and not shut them up in his “royal heart”? Do you not think he ought to have allowed the Jesuits to 
justify themselves, especially since everyone is sure they could not? Do you not think, too, that it 
would be very unjust to make them all die of starvation if a single lay brother, who perhaps is 
cutting cabbage in the kitchen, should say a word, one way or the other, in their favor? ... Does it 
not seem to you that he could act with more common sense in carrying out what, after all, is a 
reasonable matter?44 


Was the expulsion popular? A year after its completion, on the festival of St. 
Charles, the King showed himself to the people from the balcony of his palace. 
When, following custom, he asked what gift they desired of him, they cried out 
“with one voice” that the Jesuits should be allowed to return, and to wear the 
habit of the secular clergy. Charles refused, and banished the Archbishop of 
Toledo on charge of having instigated the suspiciously concordant petition.4° 
When, in 1769, the Pope asked the bishops of Spain for their judgment on the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, forty-two bishops approved, six opposed, eight gave no 
opinion.46 Probably the secular clergy were content to be relieved of Jesuit 
competition. The Augustinian friars of Spain approved the expulsion, and later 
supported the demand of Charles III that the Society of Jesus be completely 
dissolved.47 


No such summary action could be taken with the Inquisition. Far more deeply 
than the Society of Jesus it was mortised in the awe and tradition of the people, 
who ascribed to it the preservation of morals and the purity of their faith—even 
of their blood. When Charles III came to the throne the Inquisition held the mind 
of Spain by a severe and watchful censorship. Any book suspected of religious 
heresy or moral deviation was submitted to calificadores— qualifiers, or 
examiners; if they thought it dangerous they sent their recommendations to the 
Consejo de la Inquisici6n; this could decree the suppression of the book and the 
punishment of the author. Periodically the Inquisition published an Index of 


prohibited books; to own or read one of these without ecclesiastical permission 
was a crime that only the Inquisition could forgive, and for which the offender 
could be excommunicated. Priests were required, especially in Lent, to ask all 
penitents whether they had, or knew anyone who had, a prohibited book. Any 
person failing to report a violation of the Index was considered as guilty as the 
violator, and no ties of family or friendship could excuse him.48 

Charles’s ministers here accomplished only minor reforms. In 1768 the 
Inquisitorial censorship was checked by requiring that all edicts prohibiting 
books should secure royal approval before being put into effect. In 1770 the 
King ordered the Inquisition’s tribunal to concern itself only with heresy and 
apostasy, and to imprison no one whose guilt had not been conclusively 
established. In 1784 he ruled that proceedings of the Inquisition regarding 
grandees, cabinet ministers, and royal servants must be submitted to him for 
review. He appointed Inquisitor generals who showed a more liberal attitude 
toward diversities of thought.49 

These modest measures had some effect, for in 1782 the Inquisitor General 
sadly reported that fear of ecclesiastical censure for reading forbidden books was 
“nearly extinct.”59 In general the agents of the Inquisition, after 1770, were 
milder, its penalties more humane, than before. Toleration was granted to 
Protestants under Charles III, and in 1779 to Moslems, though not to Jews.5! 
There were four autos-da-fé during the reign of Charles III, the last in 1780 at 
Seville, of an old woman accused of witchcraft; and this execution aroused such 
criticism throughout Europe®°? that the way was prepared for the suppression of 
the Spanish Inquisition in 1813. 

Nevertheless even under Charles III freedom of thought, if expressed, was 
still legally punishable with death. In 1768 Pablo Olavide was denounced to the 
Inquisition as having pornographic paintings in his Madrid home—perhaps some 
copies of Boucher’s nudes, for Olavide had traveled in France, even to Ferney. A 
more serious charge was laid against him in 1774—that in the model villages 
established by him in Sierra Morena he had allowed no monasteries, and had 
forbidden the clergy to say Mass on weekdays, or beg for alms. The Inquisition 
notified the King that these and other offenses had been proved by the testimony 
of eighty witnesses. In 1778 Olavide was summoned to trial; he was accused of 
upholding the Copernican astronomy, and of corresponding with Voltaire and 
Rousseau. He abjured his errors, was “reconciled” with the Church, suffered 
confiscation of all his property, and was sentenced to confinement in a 
monastery for eight years. In 1780 his health collapsed, and he was allowed to 
take the waters at a spa in Catalonia. He escaped to France, and received a hero’s 
welcome from his philosophic friends in Paris. But after some years of exile he 


grew unbearably lonesome for his Spanish haunts. He composed a pious work, 
The Gospel Triumphant, or The Philosopher Converted, and the Inquisition 
permitted his return.°° 

We note that the trial of Olavide occurred after the fall of Aranda from his 
place at the head of the Consejo de Castilla. In his final years of power Aranda 
founded new schools, taught by secular clergy, to supply the void left by the 
Jesuits; and he reformed the currency by replacing debased coins with money of 
good quality and superior design (1770). However, his sense of his superior 
enlightenment made him in time irritable, overbearing, and presumptuous. After 
making the power of the king absolute, he sought to limit it by increasing the 
authority of the ministers. He lost perspective and measure, and dreamed of 
bringing Spain, in one generation, out of its contented Catholicity into the stream 
of French philosophy. He expressed too boldly his heretical ideas, even to his 
confessor. Though many of the secular clergy supported some of his 
ecclesiastical reforms as beneficial to the Church,°4 he frightened many more by 
disclosing his hope of completely disbanding the Inquisition.°° He became so 
unpopular that he did not dare go out of his palace without a bodyguard. He 
complained so often of the burdens of office that at last Charles took him at his 
word and sent him as ambassador to France (1773-87). There he predicted that 
the English colonies in America, which were beginning their revolt, would in 
time become one of the great powers of the world.°° 


3. The New Economy 


Three able men dominated the ministry after Aranda’s departure. José 
Monino, Conde de Floridablanca, succeeded Grimaldi as secretary of state for 
foreign affairs (1776), and dominated the cabinet till 1792. Like Aranda, but in 
less degree, he felt the influence of the philosophes . He guided the King in 
measures for improving agriculture, commerce, education, science, and art; but 
the French Revolution frightened him into conservatism, and he led Spain into 
the first coalition against Revolutionary France (1792). Pedro de Campomanes 
presided over the Council of Castile for five years, and was the prime mover in 
economic reform. Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos, “the most eminent Spaniard of 
his age,”°”7 came into public view as a humane and incorruptible judge in Seville 
(1767) and Madrid (1778). Most of his activity in the central government 
followed 1789, but he contributed powerfully to economic policy under Charles 
III with his Informe sobre un proyecto de ley agraria (1787); this proposal for a 
revision of agricultural law, written with almost Ciceronian elegance, gave him a 
European reputation. These three men, with Aranda, were the fathers of the 


Spanish Enlightenment and the new economy. On the whole, in the judgment of 
an English scholar, their “result for good rivals that achieved in an equally short 
time in any other country; and in the history of Spain there is certainly no period 
which can compare with the reign of Charles III.”58 

The obstacles to reform in Spain were as great in economy as in religion. The 
concentration of inalienable ownership in titled families or ecclesiastical 
corporations, and the monopoly of wool production by the Mesta seemed to be 
insurmountable barriers to economic change. Millions of Spaniards took pride in 
indolence, and showed no shame in begging; change was distrusted as a threat to 
idleness.! Money was hoarded in palace coffers and church treasuries instead of 
being invested in commerce or industry. The expulsion of Moors, Jews, and 
Moriscos had removed many sources of agricultural betterment and commercial 
development. Difficulties of internal communication and transport left the 
interior a century behind Barcelona, Seville, and Madrid. 

Despite these deterrents, in Madrid and other centers men of good will— 
nobles, priests, and commoners, without distinction of sex—formed Sociedades 
Economicas de los Amigos del Pais to study and promote education, science, 
industry, commerce, and art. They founded schools and libraries, translated 
foreign treatises, offered prizes for essays and ideas, and raised money for 
progressive economic undertakings and experiments. Acknowledging the 
influence of French physiocrats and Adam Smith, they condemned the national 
accumulation of gold as a monument to stagnation, and one of them asserted: 
“The nation that has the most gold is the poorest, ... as Spain has shown.”69 
Jovellanos hailed “the science of civil economy” as “the true science of the 
state.”61 Economic treatises multiplied. Campomanes’ Discurso sobre el 
fomento de la industria popular inspired thousands, including the King. 

Charles began by importing grain and seed for regions where agriculture had 
decayed. He urged towns to lease their uncultivated common lands to peasants at 
the lowest practical rent. Floridablanca, using crown revenues from vacant 
ecclesiastical benefices, established in Valencia and Malaga montes pios (pious 
funds) for lending money to farmers at low interest. To check deforestation and 
erosion, Charles ordered all communes to plant, each year, a fixed number of 
trees; hence came that annual celebration of “Arbor Day” which was still, in 
both hemispheres, a wholesome custom in our youth. He encouraged the 
disregard of old entails, discouraged new ones, and thereby facilitated the 
breakup of large estates into peasant properties. The privileges of the Mesta 
sheep monopoly were sharply reduced; large tracts of land formerly reserved by 
it for pasturage were opened to cultivation. Foreign colonists were brought in to 
people sparsely inhabited areas; so, in the Sierra Morena region of southwestern 


Spain, hitherto abandoned to robbers and wild beasts, Olavide created (1767 f.) 
forty-four villages and eleven towns of French or German immigrants; these 
settlements became famous for their prosperity. Extensive canals were dug to 
connect rivers and irrigate large tracts of formerly arid land. A network of new 
roads, which for a time were the best in Europe,®? bound the villages and the 
towns in a quickened facility of communication, transport, and trade. 

Governmental aid went to industry. To remove the stigma traditionally 
attached to manual labor, a royal decree declared that craft occupations were 
compatible with noble rank, and that craftsmen were henceforth eligible to 
governmental posts. Model factories were established: for textiles at Guadalajara 
and Segovia; for hats at San Fernando; for silks at Talavera; for porcelain at 
Buen Retiro; for glass at San Ildefonso; for glass, cabinetry, and tapestry at 
Madrid. Royal edicts favored the development of large-scale capitalistic 
production, especially in the textile industry. Guadalajara in 1780 had eight 
hundred looms employing four thousand weavers; one company at Barcelona 
managed sixty factories with 2,162 cotton-weaving looms; Valencia had four 
thousand looms weaving silk, and, favored by its facilities for export, was 
cutting into the silk trade of Lyons. By 1792 Barcelona had eighty thousand 
weavers, and ranked second only to the English Midlands in the production of 
cotton cloth. 

Seville and Cadiz had long enjoyed a state-protected monopoly of commerce 
with Spain’s possessions in the New World; Charles III ended this privilege, and 
allowed various ports to trade with the colonies; and he negotiated a treaty with 
Turkey (1782) that opened Moslem harbors to Spanish goods. The results were 
beneficial to all parties. Spanish America grew rapidly in wealth; Spain’s income 
from America rose eight hundred per cent under Charles III; her export trade 
was tripled.6° 

The expanding activities of the government required enlarged revenues. 
These were raised in some measure by state monopolies in the sale of brandy, 
tobacco, playing cards, gunpowder, lead, mercury, sulfur, and salt. At the outset 
of the reign there were sales taxes of fifteen per cent in Catalonia, fourteen per 
cent in Castile. Jovellanos aptly described sales taxes: “They surprise their prey 
... at its birth, pursue and nip it as it circulates, and never lose sight of it or let it 
escape, until the moment of its consumption.”®4 Under Charles the sales tax in 
Catalonia was abolished, and in Castile it was reduced to two, three, or four per 
cent.65 A moderate graduated tax was laid upon incomes. To secure additional 
funds by putting the savings of the people to work, Francisco de Cabarrus 
persuaded the Treasury to issue interest-bearing government bonds. When these 
fell to seventy-eight per cent of their par value, he founded (1782) the first 


national bank of Spain, the Banco de San Carlos, which redeemed the bonds at 
par and restored the financial credit of the state. 

The result of statesmanship and enterprise was a substantial rise in the 
prosperity of the nation as a whole. The middle classes profited most, for it was 
their organizations that remade the Spanish economy. At Madrid 375 
businessmen composed five great merchant guilds—the Cinco Gremios Mayores 
—which controlled most of the trade of the capital; we may judge their wealth 
from the fact that in 1776 they lent thirty million reales to the government. 

Generally the government favored this rise of the business class as 
indispensable to freeing Spain from economic and political dependence upon 
states with a more advanced economy. Here, as there, the growing proletariat 
had little share in the new affluence. Wages rose, especially in Catalonia, where 
the well-to-do complained that servants were hard to find and hard to keep;§7 
but, by and large, prices rose faster than wages, and the “working classes” were 
as poor at the end of the reign as at the beginning. An Englishman traveling in 
Valencia in 1787 remarked the contrast between “the opulence of ... merchants, 
manufacturers, ecclesiastics, the military, or gentlemen of landed property,” and 
the “poverty, wretchedness, and rags” visible “in every street.”6° So the middle 
classes welcomed the Luces—the Enlightenment coming in from France and 
England—while their employees, crowding the churches and kissing the shrines, 
comforted themselves with divine grace and hopes of paradise. 

The cities expanded under the new economy. The great maritime centers— 
Barcelona, Valencia, Seville, Cadiz—had populations ranging from 80,000 to 
100,000 (1800). Madrid in 1797 had 167,607, plus 30,000 foreigners. When 
Charles IIT came to the throne the city had the reputation of being the dirtiest 
capital in Europe. In the poorer quarters people still emptied their garbage into 
the streets, relying upon wind or rain to distribute it; when Charles forbade this 
they denounced him as a tyrant. “The Spaniards,” he said, “are children, who cry 
when they are washed.”69 Nevertheless his agents established a system of 
garbage-collection and sewage, and scavengers were organized to gather offal 
for fertilizer.”0 An effort to suppress mendicancy failed; the people refused to let 
the police arrest beggars—especially the blind ones, who had formed themselves 
into a powerful guild. 

Year by year Charles improved his capital. Water was led from the mountains 
into seven hundred fountains, from which 720 water carriers laboriously 
delivered it to the houses of the city. The streets were lighted by oil lamps from 
nightfall to midnight during six months of autumn and winter. Most streets were 
narrow and tortuous, following old and devious paths and hiding from the 
summer sun; but some fine avenues were laid out, and the people enjoyed 


spacious parks and shady promenades. Especially popular was the Paseo del 
Prado, or Meadow Walk, cooled with fountains and trees, and favored for 
amorous reconnaissance and rendezvous. There, in 1785, Juan de Villanueva 
began to build the Museo del Prado. And there, almost any day, four hundred 
carriages drove by, and, any evening, thirty thousand Madrilenos gathered. They 
were forbidden to sing ribald songs, or bathe nude in the fountains, or play music 
after midnight; but they enjoyed the melodious cries of women selling naranjas, 
limas, and avellanas— oranges, limes, and hazelnuts. At the end of the 
eighteenth century, said travelers, the spectacle visible daily on the Prado 
equaled that which in other cities of that period could be seen only on Sundays 
and holidays.”! Madrid became then, as it has again become in our time, one of 
the most beautiful cities in Europe. 


Charles III was not as successful in foreign policy as in domestic affairs. The 
revolt of the English colonies in America seemed to offer a chance to avenge the 
losses suffered by Spain in the Seven Years’ War; Aranda urged Charles to help 
the revolutionists; the King secretly sent the rebels a million livres (June, 1776). 
Attacks by English corsairs upon Spanish shipping finally led Spain to declare 
war (June 23, 1779). A Spanish force recaptured Minorca, but an attempt to take 
Gibraltar failed. An invasion of England was prepared, but was frustrated by 
“Protestant” storms. In the Peace of Versailles Spain (1783) withdrew its 
demand for Gibraltar, but regained Florida. 

The failure to restore Spain’s territorial integrity saddened the King’s final 
years. The wars had consumed much of the wealth which the new economy had 
produced. His brilliant ministers had never overcome two powerful forces of 
conservatism—the grandees with their vast estates, and the clergy with their 
vested interest in the simplicity of the people. Charles himself had seldom 
wavered in his basic fidelity to the Church. His people never admired him so 
much as when, meeting a religious procession, he gave his coach to the prelate 
who was carrying the Host, and then joined the retinue on foot. His religious 
devotion won the affection which had been withheld from him, as a stranger 
from Italy, in the first decade of his reign. When he died (December 14, 1788), 
after fifty-four years of rule in Naples and Spain, there were many who reckoned 
him, if not the greatest, certainly the most beneficent king that Spain had ever 
had. His kindly nature shone out when, on his deathbed, he was asked by the 
attending bishop had he yet pardoned all his enemies. “How should I wait for 
this pass before forgiving them?” he asked. “They were all forgiven the moment 
after the offense.”72 


VI. THE SPANISH CHARACTER 


What sort of people were they, these Spaniards of the eighteenth century? By 
all reports their morals were good, compared with their peers in England or 
France. Their intense religion, their courage and sense of honor, their family 
coherence and discipline provided strong correctives to their sexual sensitivity 
and their pugnacious pride, even while sanctioning a passionate chauvinism of 
race and faith. Sexual selection promoted courage, for Spanish women, desiring 
protection, gave their most intoxicating smiles to those men who dared the bulls 
in the arena or the streets, or who quickly resented and avenged an insult, or who 
returned with glory from the wars. 

Sexual morality had softened with the influx of French ideas and ways. Girls 
were closely guarded, and parental consent (after 1766) was a legal requisite for 
marriage; but after marriage the women in the larger cities indulged in 
flirtations. The cortejo or cicisbeo —courtier or attendant cavalier—became a 
necessary appendage to a woman of fashion, and adultery increased.’3 One small 
group, the majos and majas, constituted a unique aspect of Spanish life. The 
majos were men of the lower class who dressed like dandies, wore long capes, 
long hair, and broad-rimmed hats, smoked big cigars, were always ready for a 
fight, and lived a Bohemian life financed as often as possible by their majas— 
their mistresses. Their sexual unions paid no attention to law; often the maja had 
a husband who supported her while she supported her majo. Half the world 
knows the maja, garbed or not, from Goya’s brush. 

Social morality was relatively high. Political and commercial corruption 
existed, but not on the scale known in France or England; a French traveler 
reported that “Spanish probity is proverbial, and it shines conspicuously in 
commercial relations.””4 The word of a Spanish gentleman was moral tender 
from Lisbon to St. Petersburg. Friendship in Spain was often more lasting than 
love. Charity was plentiful. In Madrid alone religious institutions daily 
distributed thirty thousand bowls of nourishing soup to the poor.’7> Many new 
hospitals and almshouses were established, many old ones were enlarged or 
improved. Almost all Spaniards were generous and humane, except to heretics 
and bulls. 

Bullfights rivaled religion, sex, honor, and the family as objects of Spanish 
devotion. Like the gladiatorial games of ancient Rome, they were defended on 
two grounds: courage had to be developed in men, and bulls had to die before 
being eaten. Charles III forbade these contests, but they were resumed soon after 
his death. Skillful and riskful toreadors were the idols of all classes. Each had his 
following; the Duchess of Alba favored Costillares, the Duchess of Osuna 


favored Romero, and these factions divided Madrid as Gluck and Piccini divided 
Paris. Men and women wagered their earnings on the fate of the bulls, and on 
almost everything else. Gambling was illegal but universal; even private homes 
held gambling soirees, and the hostesses pocketed the fees. 

Genteel male dress gradually abandoned the somber black garb and stiff 
collar of an earlier generation for the French habit of colored coat, long vest of 
satin or silk, knee breeches, silk stockings, buckled shoes, all crowned with a 
wig and a three-cornered hat. Usually the Spanish woman made a sacred 
mystery of her charms by swathing them in lace bodices and long-sometimes 
hoop—skirts, and using mantilla veils to hide eyes in whose dark depths some 
Spaniard would gladly sink his soul. But whereas in the seventeenth century a 
lady rarely allowed her feet to be seen by a man, now her skirts were shortened 
to a few inches above the floor, and the formerly heelless slippers were displaced 
by sharp-pointed high-heeled shoes. Preachers warned that such indecent 
exposure of female feet added dangerous fuel to the already combustible male. 
The women smiled, adorned their shoes, flashed their skirts, and waved their 
fans, even on winter days. Isabella Farnese had an armory of 1,626 fans, some of 
them painted by artists of national renown. 

Social life was restrained in everything but the dance. The evening assemblies 
avoided serious discussion, preferring games, the dance, and gallantry. Dancing 
was a major passion in Spain, and sprouted varieties that became famous in 
Europe. The fandango was danced to a triple measure with castanets; the 
seguidilla was performed by two or four couples, with castanets and usually with 
song; its derivative, the bolero, took form toward 1780, and soon acquired a mad 
popularity. In the contradanza a line of men faced a line of women in alternating 
approach and retreat, as if symbolizing the tactics of the eternal war between 
woman and man; or four couples formed and enclosed a square in the stately 
contradanza cuadrada —the quadrille. Masquerade balls sometimes drew 3,500 
eager dancers, and in Carnival time they danced till dawn. 

These dances made motion a living poetry and a sexual stimulus. “It was said 
that a Spanish woman dancing the seguidilla was so seductive that even a pope 
and the whole College of Cardinals would be swept off their dignity.”76 
Casanova himself found something to learn in Spain: 


About midnight the wildest and maddest of dances began.... It was the fandango, which I fondly 
supposed I had often seen, but which [here] was far beyond my wildest imaginings.... In Italy and 
France the dancers are careful not to make the gestures which render this the most voluptuous of 
dances. Each couple, man and woman, make only three steps, then, keeping time to the music with 
their castanets, they throw themselves into a variety of lascivious attitudes; the whole of love from 
its birth to its end, from its first sigh to its last ecstasy, is set forth. In my excitement I cried aloud.77 


He marveled that the Inquisition allowed so provocative a dance; he was told 
that it was “absolutely forbidden, and no one would dare to dance it if the Conde 
de Aranda had not given permission.” 

Some of the most popular forms of Spanish music were associated with the 
dance; so the cante flamenco, or gypsy (“Flemish”) singing, used a plaintive and 
sentimental tone with which all gypsy singers accompanied the seguidilla 
gitana. Perhaps these mournful melodies echoed old Moorish airs, or reflected 
the somber quality of Spanish religion and art, or the irritating inaccessibility of 
the female form, or the disillusionment following realization. A more joyous 
Strain came in with Italian opera (1703) and Farinelli’s arias. The old castrato, 
after trilling through two reigns, lost favor under Charles III, who dethroned him 
with a line: “Capons are good only to eat.”78 The Italian influence continued 
with Scarlatti, and triumphed again with Boccherini, who arrived in 1768, 
dominated the music of the court under Charles III and Charles IV, and remained 
in Spain till his death (1805). 

By a reverse movement Vicente Martin y Solar, after making a name in 
Spain, successfully produced Italian opera in Florence, Vienna, and _ St. 
Petersburg. Antonio Soler’s harpsichord sonatas rivaled Scarlatti’s; and Don 
Luis Mison developed the tonada, or vocal solo, into the tonadillo as an 
intermezzo of song between the acts of a play. In 1799 a royal order ended the 
reign of Italian music in Spain by forbidding the performance of any piece not 
written in Castilian language and presented by Spanish artists.79 

We cannot sum up the Spanish character in one homogeneous mold. The 
Spanish soul varies with the scenery from state to state, and the afrancesados, or 
Frenchified Spaniards, who gathered in Madrid, were quite another type than 
those natives who had been mortised and tenoned in Spanish ways. But if we set 
aside exotic minorities, we may recognize in the Spanish people a character 
indigenous and unique. The Spaniard was proud, but with a silent force that took 
little from chauvinism or nationality; it was a pride of individuality, a resolute 
sense of solitary struggle against earthly injury, personal insult, or eternal 
damnation. To such a spirit the external world could seem of secondary moment, 
not worth bothering about or toiling for; nothing mattered but the fate of the soul 
in the conflict with man and in the search for God. How trivial, then, were the 
problems of politics, the race for money, the exaltation of fame or place! Even 
the triumphs of war had no glory unless they were victories over the enemies of 
the faith. Rooted in that faith, the Spaniard could face life with a stoic 
tranquillity, a fatalism that waited quietly for eventual Paradise. 


VII. THE SPANISH MIND 


When Louis XIV accepted the offer of the last Hapsburg King of Spain to 
bequeath his crown to a grandson of the Grand Monarque, a Spanish ambassador 
at Versailles exclaimed joyfully, “Now there are no more Pyrenees!” But those 
gloomy masses stood their ground as an obstinate barrier to French /umiéres, and 
as a symbol of the resistance that would meet the attempt of a dedicated few to 
Europeanize the Spanish mind. 

Campomanes startled the old with a Discurso sobre la educacién popular de 
los artesanos y su fomento (1774-76), which made a wider extension of popular 
education an indispensable base for national vitality and growth. Some high 
ecclesiastics and great landowners saw no sense in disturbing the people with 
unnecessary knowledge that might lead to religious heresy and social revolt. 
Undeterred, Jovellanos labored to spread faith in education. “Numerous are the 
streams that lead to social prosperity,” he wrote, “but all spring from the same 
source, and that source is public education.”89 He hoped that education would 
teach men to reason, that reason would free them from superstition and 
intolerance, and that science, developed by such men, would use the resources of 
nature for the conquest of disease and poverty. Some noble ladies took up the 
challenge, and formed a Junta de Damas to finance primary schools. Charles III 
spent considerable sums in establishing free elementary schools. Private 
individuals joined in founding academies for the study of language, literature, 
history, art, law, science, or medicine. 

The expulsion of the Jesuits compelled and facilitated the remolding of 
secondary schools. Charles ordered an expansion of science courses in these 
colleges, a modernization of their textbooks, and the admission of laymen to 
their faculties. He endowed colleges, and gave pensions to outstanding 
teachers.8! The universities were advised to admit Newton to their courses in 
physics, and Descartes and Leibniz into their courses in philosophy. The 
University of Salamanca rejected the advice on the ground that “the principles of 
Newton ... and Cartesio do not resemble the revealed truth as much as do those 
of Aristotle”;82 but most Spanish universities accepted the royal directive. The 
University of Valencia, with 2,400 students, was now (1784) the largest and 
most progressive educational center in Spain. Several religious orders adopted 
filosofia moderna in their colleges. The general of the Discalced Carmelites 
urged Carmelite teachers to read Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Francis Bacon, 
Descartes, Newton, Leibniz, Locke, Wolff, Condillac; here was no regimen for 
saints. One chapter of the Augustinian Friars studied Hobbes, another studied 
Helvétius. Such studies were always followed by refutations, but many an ardent 
soul has lost his faith in refuting its enemies. 


One remarkable monk had “modernized” while Charles III was still a youth. 
Though spending the last forty-seven years (1717-64) of his life in a Benedictine 
monastery at Oviedo, Benito Jerénimo Feij6o y Montenegro managed to study 
Bacon, Descartes, Galileo, Pascal, Gassendi, Newton, and Leibniz; and he saw 
with wonder and shame how Spain, since Cervantes, had been isolated from the 
main currents of European thought. From his cell he sent forth, between 1726 
and 1739, a series of eight volumes which he called Teatro critico —not 
dramatic criticism, but a critical examination of ideas. He attacked the logic and 
philosophy then taught in Spain; lauded Bacon’s plea for inductive science; 
summarized the findings of scientists in many fields; ridiculed magic, divination, 
bogus miracles, medical ignorance, and popular superstitions; laid down rules of 
historical credibility that ruthlessly punctured fond national legends; demanded 
an extension of education to all classes; and advocated a freer and more public 
life for women in education and society. 

A swarm of enemies gathered around his books, impugning his patriotism and 
denouncing his audacities. The Inquisition summoned him before its tribunal, 
but it could find no explicit heresy in him or his work. In 1742 he resumed his 
campaign with the first of five volumes entitled Cartas eruditas y curiosas 
(Learned and Inquiring Letters) . He wrote a good style, recognizing every 
author’s moral obligation to be clear; and the public so relished his instruction 
and his courage that fifteen editions of the Teatro and the Cartas were required 
by 1786. He could not banish superstition from Spain; witches, ghosts, and 
demons still peopled the air and frightened the mind; but a beginning had been 
made, and it is to the credit of his order that this had been done by a monk who 
remained unmolested in his modest cell until his death at eighty-eight (1764). 

It was another cleric who wrote the most famous prose work of eighteenth- 
century Spain. Just as the Benedictines saw that no harm should come to Feij6o, 
so the Jesuits protected one of their priests whose chief production was a satire 
of sermons. José Francisco de Isla was himself an eloquent preacher, but he was 
first amused, then disturbed, by the oratorical tricks, the literary conceits, the 
histrionics and buffoonery with which some preachers caught the attention and 
pennies of the people in churches and public squares. In 1758 he made high fun 
of these evangelists in a novel called Historia del famoso predicador Fray 
Gerundio. Brother Gerund, said Father Isla, 


always began his sermons with some proverb, some pothouse witticism, or some strange 
fragment which, taken from its context, would seem at first blush to be an inconsequence, a 
blasphemy, or an impiety, until at last, having kept his audience waiting a moment in 
wonder, he finished the clause, and came out with an explanation that reduced the whole to a 
sort of miserable trifling. Thus, preaching one day on the mystery of the Trinity, he began his 


sermon by saying, “I deny that God exists a Unity in essence and a Trinity in person,” and 
then stopped short for an instant. The hearers, of course, looked around, ... wondering what 
would be the end of this heretical blasphemy. At length, when the preacher thought he had 
fairly caught them, he went on: “Thus say the Ebionite, the Marcionite, the Arian, the 
Manichean, the Socinian; but I prove it against them all from the Scriptures, the Councils, 
and the Fathers.”83 


Within a day of its publication eight hundred copies of Fray Gerundio were sold. 
The preaching friars assailed it as encouraging disrespect of the clergy. Isla was 
summoned before the Inquisition, and his book was condemned (1760), but he 
himself was not punished. Meanwhile he joined his fellow Jesuits in exile, and 
on the road suffered an attack of paralysis. He spent his declining years at 
Bologna, living on the pittance allowed him by the Spanish government. 

Almost every Spaniard who could write wrote poetry. At a poetic joust in 
1727 there were 150 competitors. Jovellanos added poetry and drama to his 
activities as jurist, educator, and statesman. His home in Madrid became a 
meeting place for men of letters. He composed satires in the manner of Juvenal, 
rebuking the corruption he had found in government and law; and, like any city 
dweller, he sang the joys of rural peace.—Nicolas Fernandez de Moratin 
composed an epic canto on the exploits of Cortez; we are told that this is “the 
noblest poem of its class produced in Spain during the eighteenth century.”®4 
The gay and gracious verses of Diego Gonzalez, an Augustinian friar, were more 
popular than the didactic Four Ages of Man which he dedicated to Jovellanos.— 
Don Tomas de Iriarte y Oropesa also indulged a didactic bent in his poem On 
Music; better were his Fables (1782), which chastised the foibles of pundits and 
earned him a reputation that still survives. He translated tragedies by Voltaire 
and comedies by Moliére; he made fun of the monks “who hold sway over the 
heavens and two thirds of Spain”; he was prosecuted by the Inquisition, 
recanted, and died of syphilis at forty-one (1791).85 

In 1780 the Spanish Academy offered an award for an eclogue celebrating 
pastoral life. Iriarte won second prize and never forgave the victor, for Juan 
Meléndez Valdés went on to become the leading Spanish poet of the age. Juan 
wooed Jovellanos, and through him obtained the chair of humanities at 
Salamanca (1781); there he won first the students, then the faculty, to a more 
adventurous curriculum, even to reading Locke and Montesquieu. Between 
classes he wrote a volume of lyrics and pastoral poetry—vivid evocations of 
natural scenery in verses of such delicacy and finish as Spain had not read for 
more than a century. The continuing favor of Jovellanos raised Meléndez to the 
judiciary at Saragossa and to the chancery court at Valladolid, and his poetry 
suffered from his politics. When Jovellanos was exiled (1798) Meléndez was 


banished, too. He turned his pen to denouncing the French invaders of Spain, 
and Joseph Bonaparte especially; but in 1808 he returned to Madrid, accepted 
office under Joseph Bonaparte, and shocked Spain with poetic flatteries of his 
foreign masters. In the war of liberation that deposed Joseph the poet’s house 
was Sacked by French soldiers, he himself was attacked by an angry mob, and he 
fled for his life from Spain. Before crossing the Bidassoa into France he kissed 
the last spot of Spanish earth (1813). Four years later he died in obscurity and 
poverty in Montpellier. 

Spain should have had good dramatists in this age, for the Bourbon kings 
were well disposed toward the theater. Three factors made for its decline: the 
strong preference of Isabella Farnese for opera and of Philip V for Farinelli; the 
consequent dependence of the theater upon the general public, whose applause 
went most to farces, miracles, legends, and verbal conceits; and the effort of the 
more serious dramatists to imprison their plays within the “Aristotelian unities” 
of action, place, and time. The most popular playwright of the century was 
Ramon Francisco de la Cruz, who wrote some four hundred little farces 
satirizing the manners, ideas, and speech of the middle and lower classes, but 
portraying the sins and follies of the populace with a forgiving sympathy. 
Jovellanos, the uomo universale of Spain, put his hand to comedy, and won both 
the audience and the critics with his Delinquente honrado (1773)—The Honored 
Criminal: a Spanish gentleman, after repeatedly refusing to fight a duel, finally 
takes up a persistent challenge, kills his opponent in a fair fight, and is 
condemned to death by a judge who turns out to be his father. Always a 
reformer, Jovellanos aimed with his play to obtain a mitigation of the law that 
made dueling a capital crime. 

The campaign for the Aristotelian unities was led by the poet Nicolas 
Fernandez de Moratin, and was carried on to success by his son Leandro. The 
early poems of this youth pleased Jovellanos, who secured a berth for him with 
the Spanish embassy in Paris. There he made friends with Goldoni, who turned 
him to writing plays. Fortune lavished gifts upon “Moratin the Younger”; he was 
sent at public expense to study the theaters in Germany, Italy, and England; and 
on his return to Spain he was given a sinecure that allowed him time for literary 
work. His first comedy was offered to a Madrid theater in 1786, but its 
presentation was delayed for four years while managers and actors debated 
whether a play obeying the rules of Aristotle and French drama could win a 
Spanish audience. Its success was moderate. Moratin took the offensive; in his 
Comedia nueva (1792) he made such fun of the popular comedies that the 
audience thereafter accepted dramas that studied character and illuminated life. 
Moratin was acclaimed as the Spanish Moliére, and dominated the stage of 


Madrid until the French invasion of 1808. His French sympathies and liberal 
politics led him, like Meléndez and Goya, to co-operate with the government of 
Joseph Bonaparte. When Joseph fell, Moratin narrowly escaped imprisonment. 
He sought refuge in France, and died in Paris in 1828—the same year in which 
the self-exiled Goya died in Bordeaux. 


VIII. SPANISH ART 


What could be expected of it after the ravaging of Spain in the long War of 
the Spanish Succession? Invading armies pillaged the churches, rifled the tombs, 
bumed the pictures, and stabled their horses in venerated shrines. And after the 
war a new invasion came; through half a century Spanish art submitted to French 
or Italian domination; and when, in 1752, the Academy of San Fernando was 
formed to guide and help young artists, it labored to impress upon them the 
principles of a neoclassicism completely uncongenial to the Spanish soul. 

Baroque struggled violently to preserve itself, and in architecture and 
sculpture it had its way. It triumphed in the towers that Fernando de Cases y 
Nova added (1738) to the cathedral of Santiago de Compostela, and in the north 
front by Ventura Rodriguez (1764) for that same monument to Spain’s patron St. 
James. One of the legends dear to the people told how a statue of the Virgin on a 
pillar in Saragossa had come to life and had spoken to St. James; on that site 
Spanish piety built the Church of the Virgen del Pilar; and for that church 
Rodriguez designed the Templete, a chapel of marble and silver to house the 
Virgin’s image. 

Two famous palaces were raised in the reign of Philip V. Near Segovia he 
bought the grounds and grange of a monastery; he engaged Filippo Iuvara of 
Turin to erect there the Palace of San Ildefonso (1719 f.); he surrounded the 
buildings with gardens and twenty-six fountains rivaling those of Versailles. The 
ensemble took the name of La Granja, and cost the people 45,000,000 crowns. It 
had hardly been finished when, on Christmas Eve of 1734, fire destroyed the 
Alcazar, which had been the royal residence in Madrid since the Emperor 
Charles V. Philip moved to Buen Retiro, where Philip IV had built a palace in 
1631; this remained the chief royal seat for thirty years. 

To replace the Alcazar Iuvara planned a palacio real— apartments, offices, 
council rooms, chapel, library, theater, and gardens—which would have 
surpassed in grandeur any royal residence then known; the model alone 
contained enough wood to build a house. Before he could begin construction 
Tuvara died (1736). Isabella Farnese rejected his design as impossibly expensive, 
and his successor, Giovanni Battista Sacchetti of Turin, raised (1737-64) the 
royal palace that stands in Madrid today—470 feet long, 470 feet wide, 100 feet 


high. Here the style of the late Renaissance replaced baroque: the fagade was of 
Doric and Ionic columns, and was crowned by a balustrade pointed with colossal 
statues of Spain’s early kings. When Napoleon escorted his brother Joseph to 
reign in this palace he said, as they mounted the superb stairway, “You will be 
better lodged than I.”86 Charles III moved into this immensity in 1764. 

Under French and Italian influences Spanish sculpture lost something of its 
wooden severity, and dowered its seraphim with laughter and a saint or two with 
grace. Subjects were nearly always religious, for the Church paid best. So the 
Archbishop of Toledo spent 200,000 ducats for the Transparente which Narciso 
Tomé raised (1721) behind the cathedral choir: a complex of marble angels 
floating on marble clouds; an opening in the ambulatory, making the marble 
luminous, gave the altar screen its name. The old realism survived in the Christ 
Scourged®’ of Luis Carmona—a figure in wood, horrible with welts and bloody 
wounds. Lovelier are the statues of Faith, Hope, and Charity which Francisco 
Vergara the Younger carved for the cathedrals of Cuenga (1759); Cedan- 
Bermudez, the Vasari of Spain, ranked these among the finest products of 
Spanish art. 

The great name in the Hispanic sculpture of the eighteenth century was 
Francisco Zarcillo y Alcaraz. His father and teacher, a sculptor in Capua, died 
when Francisco was twenty, leaving him the main support of a mother, a sister, 
and six brothers. Too poor to pay for models, Francisco invited passers-by, even 
beggars, to share his meal and pose for him; so, perhaps, he found the figures for 
his masterpiece, The Last Supper, now in the Ermita de Jesus in Murcia. With 
the aid of his sister Inés, who drew and modeled, his brother José, who carved 
details, and his priest brother Patricio, who colored the figures and the drapes, 
Francisco in his seventy-four years produced 1,792 statues or statuettes, some 
with such tasteless devices as an embroidered velvet robe on a figure of Christ, 
some so moving in their simple piety that Madrid offered him rich commissions 
to decorate the royal palace. He preferred to remain in his native Murcia, which 
in 1781 gave him a sumptuous funeral. 

Spanish painting in the eighteenth century labored under a double foreign 
incubus, from which it did not recover until Goya broke all shackles with his 
impetuous and unprecedented art. First came a French wave, with Jean Ranc, 
René and Michel-Ange Houasse, and Louis-Michel Vanloo. The last became 
court painter to Philip V, and painted an immense canvas of the entire royal 
family, wigs, hoops, and all.88 Then a flock of lively Italians—Vanvitelli, 
Amigoni, Corrado... 

Giambattista Tiepolo and his sons reached Madrid in June, 1762. On the 
ceiling of the throne room in the new royal palace they painted a vast fresco, The 


Apotheosis of Spain, celebrating the history, power, virtues, piety and provinces 
of the Spanish monarchy: symbolical mythological figures poised in air, nereids, 
tritons, zephyrs, winged genii, chubby putti, virtues and vices flying through the 
luminous void, and Spain herself enthroned amid her possessions, and glorified 
with all the attributes of good government. On the ceiling of the guardroom 
Tiepolo represented Aeneas Conducted to the Temple of Immortality by Venus; 
and on the ceiling of the Queen’s antechamber he portrayed again The Triumph 
of the Spanish Monarchy. In 1766 Charles commissioned Tiepolo to paint seven 
altarpieces for the Church of San Pasquale at Aranjuez; one of these, still 
brilliant in the Prado, used the face of a Spanish beauty to represent The 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin. The King’s confessor, Padre Joaquin de 
Electa, condemned the paganism and crudities of Tiepolo’s work as alien to the 
spirit of Spain. Tiepolo repented, and painted a powerful Deposition from the 
Cross ®°—a meditation on death brightened by angels promising resurrection. 
These efforts exhausted the old Titan; he died in Madrid in 1770, aged seventy- 
four. Shortly afterward the Aranjuez altarpieces were removed, and Anton 
Raphael Mengs was commissioned to replace them. 

Mengs had come to Madrid in 1761. He was then thirty-three, strong, 
confident, masterful. Charles III, who had never felt at ease on Tiepolo’s 
fluorescent clouds, saw in the enterprising German just the man to organize the 
artwork for the palace. In 1764 Mengs was made director of the San Fernando 
Academy, and he ruled Spanish painting during his stays in Spain. He 
misinterpreted the classic style into a bloodless, lifeless immobility, enraging 
both old Tiepolo and young Goya. But he fought beneficently to end the 
extravagance of baroque decoration and the fantasies of rococo imagination. Art, 
said Mengs, should seek first a “natural style,” by imitating nature faithfully; 
only then should it aim at the “sublime style” of the Greeks. How was sublimity 
to be achieved? By eliminating the imperfect and irrelevant; by combining 
partial perfections, variously found, into ideal forms conceived by a disciplined 
imagination, shunning all excess. 

Mengs began his work by depicting the deities of Olympus on the ceiling of 
the King’s bedchamber. Similar pictures decorated the bedroom of the Queen. 
Perhaps perceiving that their Majesties did not quite follow him to Olympus, 
Mengs produced for the royal oratory an altarpiece, The Nativity of Our Lord 
and a Descent from the Cross. He worked hard, ate little, grew irritable, lost his 
health, thought Rome would restore it; Charles gave him a leave of absence, 
which Mengs extended to four years. In his second Spanish sojourn (1773-77) he 
added more frescoes to the royal palaces in Madrid and Aranjuez. His health 


again gave way, and he begged permission to retire to Rome. The good King 
granted it, and a continuing pension of three thousand crowns per year. 

But were there no native artists then painting in Spain? There were many, but 
our interest, waning with distance and time, has left them in the murky limbo of 
fading fame. There was Luis Meléndez, who almost equaled Char-din in still 
lifes (bordegones, fruteras); the Prado has forty of them, the Boston Museum 
has an appetizing example, but the Louvre outdoes them all with a wonderful 
self-portrait. And Luis Paret y Alcazar, who rivaled Canaletto in picturing city 
scenes, as in his Puerta del Sol 97—the main square of Madrid. And Antonio 
Viladamat, whom Mengs pronounced the finest Spanish painter of the age. And 
the kindly, surly, devoted Francisco Bayeu y Subias, who won first prize at the 
Academy in 1758, designed tapestries for Mengs, and became the friend, enemy, 
and brother-in-law of Goya. 


IX. FRANCISCO DE GOYA Y LUCIENTES 


1. Growth 


Like all Iberian boys, Francisco took the name of a patron saint, then the 
name of his father, José Goya, and of his mother, Eugracia Lucientes—lady of 
grace and light. She was an hidalga, hence the de that Francisco inserted into his 
name. He was born on March 30, 1746, in Fuentetodos, an Aragon village of 150 
souls and no trees—a stony soil, a hot summer, a cold winter, killing many, 
making the survivors grim and tough. 

Francisco dabbled with brushes, and, in his boyhood, painted for the local 
church a picture of Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar, patroness of Aragon. In 1760 the 
family moved to Saragossa; there the father worked as a gilder, and earned 
enough to send his boy to study art under José Luzan. With him and Juan 
Ramirez Goya copied Old Masters, imitated Tiepolo’s subtle coloring, and 
learned enough anatomy to draw forbidden nudes. Story tells of his joining— 
soon leading—a band of wild youths who defended their parish against another, 
how in one of the brawls some bravos were killed, and how Francisco, fearing 
arrest, fled to Madrid. 

In December, 1763, he took an examination for admission to the Academy, 
and failed. Legend describes his riotous life in the capital; we only know that 
Goya was not in love with laws. He competed again in 1766, and failed. Perhaps 
these failures were his fortune: he escaped the academic tutelage of Mengs, he 
studied the work that Tiepolo was doing in Madrid, and he laid the foundations 
of a unique style pervaded with personality. The legend tells next how he joined 
a troupe of bullfighters and traveled with them to Rome, at a date unknown. He 


was always a devotee of toreadors, and once he signed himself “Francisco de los 
Toros.” “I used to be a bullfighter in my youth,” he wrote in old age to Moratin; 
“with sword in hand I feared nothing.”9! Perhaps he meant that he had been one 
of those venturesome lads who fought bulls in the streets. In any case he reached 
Italy, for in 1770 he won second prize in a competition at the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Parma. Legend describes him climbing the dome of St. Peter’s, and 
breaking into a convent to carry off a nun. More likely he was studying the 
pictures of Magnasco, whose dark coloring, tortured figures, and Inquisition 
scenes may have moved him more deeply than the calm and classic poses that 
Mengs had recommended in Spain. 

In the fall of 1771 he was back in Saragossa, decorating a chapel in the 
cathedral, Iglesia Metropolitana della Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar. This he did well, 
earning fifteen thousand reales for six months’ work; and now he could support 
a wife. Since propinquity dominates in determining our choice of mates, he 
married (1773) Josefa Bayeu, who had youth and golden hair and was near at 
hand. She served as his model, and he painted her portrait many times; that 
which hangs in the Prado shows her tired with many pregnancies, or saddened 
by Francisco’s digressions from monogamy.?2 

He returned to Madrid (1775). Probably on Bayeu’s recommendation, Mengs 
commissioned him (1776) to paint large canvases as “cartoons” for the Royal 
Tapestry Factory that Philip V had founded in emulation of the Gobelins. Now, 
risking a serious repulse, Goya made a decision that shaped his career. Ignoring 
Mengs’s predilection for classical mythology and heroic history, he portrayed in 
massive line and vivid color the people of his own kind and time—their labor 
and loves, their fairs and festivals, their bullfights and kite-flying, their markets, 
picnics, and games; and to this realism he added, venturesomely, things he had 
imagined but never seen. Mengs rose to the occasion: he did not condemn this 
transcending of academic traditions; he felt the pulse of life in the new style, and 
gave the rebel more commissions. In fifteen years Goya produced forty-five 
cartoons as the staple of his work, while moving with growing confidence into 
other fields. Now he could eat and drink in comfort. “I have twelve to thirteen 
thousand reales a year,” he wrote to his friend Zapater. 

A spirochete intruded upon this prosperity. We do not know the origin of 
Goya’s syphilis; we know that he was seriously ill in April, 1777.93 He 
recovered gradually, but we may suspect that the ailment had some influence on 
the pessimism in his art, perhaps on his loss of hearing in 1793. He was well 
enough in 1778 to take part in a project of Charles III to spread abroad, through 
prints, the treasures of Spanish art. For this purpose Goya made copies of 
eighteen paintings by Velazquez; from these copies he made etchings; it was a 


new skill for him, and his burin was for a while unsure and crude; but from that 
beginning he grew to be one of the greatest etchers since Rembrandt. He was 
allowed to present his copies in person to the King, and in 1780 he was enrolled 
as one of the court painters. Now at last he was received into the Academy. 
About 1785 he made his famous portrait of Charles III, showing him in hunting 
costume, dressed to kill, but aged, weary, toothless, bowlegged, bent; here, as 
usual, Goya sacrificed favor to truth. 

His father having died, Goya brought his mother and brother Camilo to live 
with him, Josefa, and the children. To support this enlarged household he 
accepted a variety of commissions: to paint a fresco in the Church of San 
Francisco el Grande, devotional pictures for the Calatrava College at Salamanca, 
and genre scenes for the country house of the Duke of Osuna; and to execute 
portraits as the most lucrative branch of his profession. He made several of 
Osuna;94 one of the Duke and his family—the children as stiff as dollars; and a 
three-quarter length of the Duchess of Osuna9°—a miracle of oils transfigured 
into silk and lace. 

Perhaps Goya was happy in 1784. In that year Javier was born, the only one 
of his children who would survive him. The frescoes in San Francisco el Grande 
were ceremoniously unveiled, and were hailed as the finest painting of that age; 
the King and all the court were present, and joined in the praise. About 1787 
Goya painted the portrait of the Marquesa de Pontejos, which is now one of the 
prize possessions of the National Gallery at Washington. A year later he returned 
to nature in La Pradera de San Isidro 9°—a field crowded with picnickers 
celebrating the feast of Madrid’s great patron saint by riding, strolling, sitting, 
eating, drinking, singing, dancing on the grassy shores of the Manzanares. It is 
only a sketch, but it is a chef-d’ oeuvre. 

When Charles died (1788) Goya was in his forty-third year, and thought 
himself old. In the previous December he had written to Zapater: “I have become 
old, with so many wrinkles in my face that you could no longer recognize me if 
it were not for my flat nose and sunken eyes.”9” He could hardly foresee that he 
had forty years more of life in him, and that his wildest adventures and most 
distinguished work lay in his future. He had developed slowly; now romance and 
revolution would compel him to quicken his pace or be submerged. He rose with 
events, and became the greatest artist of his time. 


2. Romance 


He was kept busy in 1789 making portraits of the new King and Queen for 
their formal entry into Madrid on September 21. Felipe, eldest son of Charles III, 


had been barred from the succession as an imbecile; the crown passed to the 
second son, whom an unsympathetic historian described as only “semi- 
imbecile.”98 Charles IV was simple and unsuspecting, and so good as almost to 
invite wickedness. Presuming himself, as second son, excluded from the 
succession, he had taken to a life of hunting, eating, and parentage. Now, plump 
and malleable, he submitted amiably to his wife, Maria Luisa of Parma; he 
ignored—or was ignorant of—her adulteries, and promoted her lover, Manuel de 
Godoy, to head the ministry (1792-97). 

The new Queen had played with liberal ideas before her accession, and 
Charles IV in his first year encouraged Floridablanca, Jovellanos, and 
Campomanes (all of whom Goya portrayed) to continue their program of 
reforms. But the fall of the Bastille frightened Charles IV and Floridablanca into 
a political reaction that turned the government back to full co-operation with the 
Church as the strongest bulwark of monarchy. Many of the progressive measures 
enacted under Charles III were allowed to lapse; the Inquisition recaptured some 
of its powers; the importation of French literature was stopped; all newspapers 
except the official Diario de Madrid were suppressed; Jovellanos, Campomanes, 
and Aranda were banished from the court. The people rejoiced in the triumph of 
their cherished faith. In 1793 Spain joined in the war of the monarchical powers 
against revolutionary France. 

Amid this turmoil Goya prospered. In April, 1789, he was named pintor de 
camara— painter to the chamber. When Josefa fell ill and the doctor prescribed 
sea air, Goya took her to Valencia (1790), where he was feted as Spain’s new 
Velazquez. Apparently he was in demand from one end of Spain to another, for 
in 1792 we find him in Cadiz as the guest of Sebastian Martinez. On his way 
back, at Seville, he was stricken with dizziness and partial paralysis; he returned 
to his friend in Cadiz, and fretted through a lengthy convalescence. 

What was this illness? Bayeu spoke of it vaguely as “of the most terrible 
nature,” and doubted that Goya would ever recover.99 Goya’s loyal friend 
Zapater wrote in March, 1793: “Goya has been brought to this pass by his lack 
of reflection, but he is to be commiserated with all the pity that his affliction 
demands.”!00 Many students have interpreted the disease as an aftermath of 
syphilis,!°! but the latest medical analysis rejects this view and diagnoses it as 
inflammation of the nerves in the labyrinth of the ear.192 Whatever the cause, 
Goya, returning to Madrid in July, 1793, was stone deaf, and remained so till his 
death. In February, 1794, Jovellanos noted in his diary: “I wrote to Goya, who 
answered that as a result of his apoplexy he was not even capable of writing.” 193 
But the paralysis gradually disappeared, and by 1795 Goya was strong enough to 
fall in love. 


Teresa Cayetana Maria del Pilar was the thirteenth duchess of the famous 
Alba line. As her father had imbibed French philosophy, she was brought up on 
libertarian lines, with an education that gave her an alert intellect and an 
undisciplined will. At thirteen she married the nineteen-year-old Don José de 
Toledo Osorio, Duke of Alba. Frail and sickly, the Duke for the most part kept to 
his home and absorbed himself in music. Goya portrayed him at the harpsichord 
confronting a Haydn score. The Duchess was haughty, beautiful, and sensual; a 
French traveler remarked that “she has not a hair on her head that does not 
provoke desire”;!94 and she satisfied her own desires without restriction of 
morals, expense, or class. She took into her household a half-wit, a one-eyed 
monk, and a little Negress who became her especial pet. Generosity hid in her 
audacities; she may have taken to Goya because he was deaf and unhappy, as 
well as because he could immortalize her with his brush. 

He must have seen her many times before she stood for her portrait by him, 
for she fluttered in and out of the court, keeping gossip busy with her flirtations 
and her bold hostility to the Queen. His first dated picture of her shows her in 
full length, her sharp, thin features shrouded in a mass of black hair, her right 
hand pointing to something on the ground; looking, clearly we read the 
inscription: “A la duquesa de Alba Fco de Goya 1795 ’;195 there is here a 
suggestion of friendship already established. This is not one of Goya’s 
masterpieces. Much better is the portrait that he painted, in this year, of 
Francisco Bayeu, who had just passed away. In November Goya succeeded him 
as director of the school of painting in the Academy. 

The Duke of Alba died in June, 1796. The Duchess retired for a brief period 
of mourning to her country estate at Sanlucar, between Seville and Cadiz. It is 
not certain that Goya accompanied her; we only know that he was absent from 
Madrid from October, 1796, till April, 1797, and that he recorded in two 
notebooks some of the things he had seen in Sanlicar. Most of the drawings 
show the Duchess: receiving guests, petting her Negro girl, tearing her own hair 
in a rage, taking her siesta (while the maid removes the chamber vessel),1% 
fainting in a promenade, or flirting with one or another of Goya’s rivals for her 
caressing hands. The sketches show his rising jealousy, and picture also another 
woman—emerging naked from the bath, lying half dressed on the bed, or 
adjusting the garter on a shapely leg; perhaps Goya, like the Duchess, indulged 
in tangents to the curve of love. Yet it was probably in Sanlticar that he painted 
his proudest picture of her!9”7—dressed as a saucy maja in a black-and-yellow 
costume, with a sash of scarlet and gold about her tiny waist, and a black 
mantilla over her head; her right hand (itself a masterpiece of painting) carries 
two rings, one bearing the name “Alba,” the other “Goya”; her index finger 


points to his name, and the date 1797, traced in the sandy soil at her feet. He 
always refused to sell this portrait. 

The bloom of the romance had blown away by the time Goya returned to 
Madrid. Some of his Capricho drawings (1797?) accuse her of wanton surrender 
to an indecent variety of males. Godoy accused her of seducing the Minister of 
War, and wrote to the Queen that “the Alba and all her supporters ought to be 
buried in a huge pit.”!98 When the Duchess died (July 23, 1803), age forty, 
Madrid gossiped that she had been poisoned. Sympathy went out to her because 
she had left much of her huge fortune to her servants; also she bequeathed an 
annuity of 3,600 reales to Goya’s son Javier. The King ordered an inquiry into 
her death—and put Godoy at its head. The physician and some attendants of the 
Duchess were imprisoned; her will was annulled; her servants were deprived of 
their legacies; the Queen was soon wearing Alba’s most beautiful jewels. 199 


3. Zenith 


Goya had resigned in 1797 as director of painting at the Academy. He was 
too busy now to teach. In 1798 he was chosen to decorate the dome and 
tympanums of the Church of San Antonio de la Florida; and though he troubled 
the clergy by giving his angels voluptuous limbs, nearly all agreed that he had 
transferred to those saintly spaces, in a fury of inspiration, the life and blood of 
Madrid’s streets. On October 31, 1799, he was appointed “First Painter to the 
Court,” with a salary of fifty thousand reales per year. He made in 1800 the most 
famous of all his paintings: Charles IV and His Family 11°—a merciless 
revelation of royal imbecility; we shudder to think how this collection of swollen 
bodies and stunted souls would have looked without their glamorous raiment—a 
virtuosity of radiance rarely surpassed in the history of art. We are told that the 
victims expressed complete satisfaction with the work.!11 

In a corner of that picture Goya painted himself. We must forgive the egotism 
of his many self-portraits; some of them, doubtless, were experimental studies 
made with a mirror, like an actor practicing facial expression before a glass; and 
two of them are magnificent. The best of them (Plate 1 of the Caprichos) shows 
him at fifty, deaf but proud, with a pugnacious chin, sensual lips, enormous nose, 
sly and surly eyes, black hair growing over his ears and almost to his chin, and, 
to top it all, a lordly silk hat rising over his massive head like a challenge to all 
the fortuitous nobles of the world. Nineteen years later, after surviving a 
revolution, he discarded the hat, opened his shirt at the neck, and showed himself 
in a more amiable mood, still proud, but too confident of himself to stoop to 
challenges. 112 


Portraiture was his forte. Though his contemporaries knew that he would not 
flatter them, they eagerly submitted to the verdict of an art that they hoped 
would carry them down, for fame or shame, through centuries. We know of three 
hundred nobles and eighty-eight members of the royal family who sat for him; 
two hundred of these portraits survive. One of the best is of Ferdinand 
Guillemardet, the French ambassador; it was brought to Paris by the sitter, was 
acquired by the Louvre in 1865, and played a part in stirring up Goya’s fame in 
France. Among Goya’s pictures of children the finest is that of Don Manuel 
Osorio de Zuniga, now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York; here 
Goya touched Velazquez. He rivaled Velazquez again in his gallery of women, 
running the range from such scarecrows as The Infanta Maria Josefa to the 
“ravishing” Senora Garcia 115 and the aging actress La Tirana !14—beauty 
waning but replaced with character. 

The most fully revealed of Goya’s women is the saucy maja who, about 1798, 
posed unadorned for the Maja Desnuda, and, provocatively dressed, for La Maja 
Vestida; these companion pictures attract almost as many gazers in the Prado as 
the Mona Lisa in the Louvre. The Desnuda and Velazquez’ Rokeby Venus are 
among the few nudes in Spanish painting; to depict the nude in Spanish art was 
punishable by a year in prison, confiscation of goods, and exile. Velazquez 
ventured it under the protection of Philip IV, Goya under the protection of 
Godoy, who agreed with Goya in preferring substantial bosoms, slim waists, and 
swelling hips. Despite legend, Goya’s Maja did not represent the Duchess of 
Alba, nor was the Vestida painted overnight to replace the Desnuda when the 
angry Duke (in the legend) came with a duel in his eye. But the two pictures 
were bought by, or given to, the Duchess, and passed at her death into the 
collection of Godoy. 

While Goya was financing his family with portraits he amused himself (1796- 
97?) with etchings and water colors which he published in 1799 as Los 
Caprichos— eighty-three caprices of graver, brush, and angry mind, describing 
with somber satire and sarcastic captions the manners, morals, and institutions of 
his time. The most significant of the series is No. 43: a man has fallen asleep at 
his desk while demons swarm about his head; on the desk is an inscription: “El 
suelo de la raz6n produce monstruos” (The dream of reason produces 
monsters). Goya interpreted this to mean “Fantasy abandoned by reason 
produces monsters; united with reason she is the mother of the arts and the 
source of their marvels.”!15 This was a thrust at the superstitions that darkened 
the mind of Spain, but it was also a description of half of Goya’s art. He was 
haunted by horrible dreams; the Caprichos especially are ghastly with them. 
There the human form is degraded into a hundred bloated, haggard, crippled, 


bestial shapes; owls and cats leer at us, wolves and vultures prowl, witches fly 
through the air, the ground is strewn with skulls and shinbones, and corpses of 
newborn children newly dead. It is as if the diseased imagination of Hieronymus 
Bosch had leaped across France and the centuries to enter and disorder Goya’s 
mind. 

Was Goya a rationalist? We can only say that he favored reason against 
superstition. In one of his drawings he showed a young woman, crowned with 
laurel and holding a scale, chasing black birds with a whip; underneath this Goya 
wrote: “Divine Reason, do not spare anyone.”!!6 Another shows monks 
unfrocking themselves;!!7 and upon a monk in prayer he put the face of a 
lunatic.118 He pictured The Tribunal of the Inquisition!!9 as a dismal scene of 
pitiful victims judged by cold authority. He represented a Jew chained in an 
Inquisition cell, and wrote the caption: “Zapata, your glory will be 
everlasting”;!20 was this an echo of Voltaire’s Questions of Zapata? He made 
twenty-nine plates of Inquisition victims suffering diverse punishments,!2! and 
at their end he drew a rejoicing figure over the caption “Divine Liberty!”!22 And 
yet, to the end of his life, he crossed himself piously, invoked Christ and the 
saints, and headed his letters with a cross; perhaps all these were vestiges of 
habits formed in youth. 


4. Revolution 


Was Goya a revolutionist? No. He was not even a republican. There is no 
sign in his art or his words that he desired the overthrow of the Spanish 
monarchy. He attached himself and his fortunes to Charles III, to Charles IV, to 
Godoy, to Joseph Bonaparte, and associated gladly with the nobility and the 
court. But he had known poverty, he still saw it around him, he was repelled by 
the destitution of the masses, their consequent ignorance and superstition, and 
the Church’s acceptance of mass poverty as a natural consequence of the nature 
and inequality of men. Half of his art commemorated the rich, the other half was 
a cry for justice to the poor, a protest against the barbarism of law, the 
Inquisition, and war. He was a loyalist in his portraits, a Catholic in his 
paintings, a rebel in his drawings; there, with an almost savage power, he 
expressed his hatred of obscurantism, injustice, folly, and cruelty. One drawing 
represents a man stretched on a rack, with an inscription, “Because he 
discovered the movement of the earth.” Another pictures a woman in the stocks 
because “she showed sympathy for the Liberal cause.” 

Who were these Spaniards who called themselves Liberales? They were 
apparently the first political faction to use that name. They meant by it to 


signalize their desire for liberty—of the mind from censorship, of the body from 
degradation, of the soul from tyranny. They had received gratefully the Luces 
coming in from the French Enlightenment. They welcomed the entry of a French 
force into Spain (1807); indeed, half of the population welcomed it as an army of 
liberation; no protest was heard when Charles IV resigned and his son Ferdinand 
VII was enthroned under the protection of Murat’s soldiery. Goya painted a 
portrait of the new ruler. 

But the mood of the people, and of Goya, changed when Napoleon 
summoned Charles IV and Ferdinand VII to Bayonne, deposed both of them, 
exiled one to Italy, the other to France, and made his brother Joseph king of 
Spain. An angry crowd gathered before the royal palace; Murat ordered his 
soldiers to clear the square; the crowd fled, but reassembled, twenty thousand 
strong, in the Plaza Mayor. When French and Mameluke troops marched toward 
the plaza they were fired on from windows and arcades; infuriated, they entered 
houses, killing indiscriminately. Troops and crowd entered into an all-day battle, 
the famous Dos de Mayo (May 2, 1808); hundreds of men and women fell. From 
some nearby vantage Goya saw part of the massacre.!23 On May 3 thirty of the 
prisoners taken by the soldiers were executed by a firing squad, and every 
Spaniard found with a gun in his hands was put to death. Nearly all Spain was 
now in revolt against the French. A “War of Liberation” spread from province to 
province, disgracing both sides with bestial ferocities. Goya saw some of these, 
and was haunted by their memory till his death. In 1811, fearing the worst, he 
made his will. In 1812 Josefa died. In 1813 Wellington took Madrid; Ferdinand 
VII was again king. 

Goya celebrated the triumph of Spain by painting two of his most famous 
pictures (1814).124 One, Dos de Mayo, was his reconstruction of what he had 
seen, heard, or imagined of the battle between the populace of Madrid and the 
French and Mameluke troops. He placed the Mamelukes in the center, for it was 
their participation that stirred the hottest resentment in Spanish memory. We 
need not ask if the picture is accurate history; it is brilliant and powerful art, 
from the gradations of gleaming colors on the horse of the falling Mameluke to 
the faces of men terrified and brutalized by the choice between killing and being 
killed. Even more vivid is the companion picture, The Shooting of the Third of 
May —a. squad of French riflemen executing Spanish prisoners; nothing in 
Goya is more impressive than the contrast of terror and defiance in the central 
figure of that massacre. 

Still a pensioned pintor de camara, but no longer a favorite at the court, 
Goya, widowed, silenced, and deaf, retired into the world of his art. Perhaps in 
1812 he made the most powerful of his engravings, The Colossus 125—a 


Hercules with the face of Caliban, seated on the edge of the earth, a Mars resting 
after triumphant war. Ever since 1810 he had been drawing little sketches which 
he later engraved and printed, and to which he gave the title The Fatal 
Consequences of Spain’s Bloody War with Bonaparte, and other Caprichos. He 
did not dare publish these eighty-five drawings; he bequeathed them to his son, 
whose son sold them to the Academy of San Fernando, which published them in 
1863 as Los Desastres de la Guerra. 

These sketches are not usual battle scenes, which disguise killing as heroism 
and glory; they are moments of terror and cruelty in which the frail restraints of 
civilization are forgotten in the ecstasy of conflict and the intoxication of blood. 
Here are houses on fire, collapsing upon their inmates; women rushing to the 
battle with stones or pikes or guns; women raped; men tied to posts before firing 
squads; men shorn of a leg, an arm, or a head; a soldier cutting off a man’s 
genitals;!126 corpses impaled upon the sharp stumps or limbs of trees; dead 
women still clutching their infants at their breast; children gazing in horror at the 
slaughter of their parents; dead men cast in heaps into pits; vultures feasting 
upon the human dead. Under these pictures Goya added sardonic captions: “This 
is what you were born for”;!27 “This I saw” 128 “It happened like this”;129 “To 
bury the dead and be silent.”!30 At the end Goya expressed his despair and his 
hope: No. 79 is a woman dying amid gravediggers and priests, and is captioned 
“Truth dies”; but No. 80 shows her radiating light, and asks, “Will she rise 
again?” 


5. Decrescendo 


In February, 1819, he bought a country house on the other side of the 
Manzanares. It was shaded by trees, and though he could not hear the music of 
the brook that bordered it, he could feel the lesson of its placid continuance. The 
neighbors called his home La Quinta del Sordo, the House of the Deaf. As Javier 
had married and made a separate household, Goya took with him Dofia Leocadia 
Weiss, who served him as mistress and housekeeper. She was a lusty shrew, but 
Goya was immune to her eloquence. She brought with her two children—a boy, 
Guillermo, and a lively little girl, Maria del Rosario, who became the solace of 
the artist’s declining life. 

He badly needed so wholesome a stimulus, for his mind was on the edge of 
lunacy. Only so can we understand the pinturas negras with which he covered 
many walls of the house that was his asylum. As if reflecting the darkness of his 
mind, he painted chiefly in black and white; and as if faithful to the vagueness of 
his visions, he gave no certain contours to the forms, but used rough daubs to 


quickly fix upon the walls the fleeting images of a dream. On one of the long 
side walls he represented The Pilgrimage of San Isidro— the same festival that 
he had painted joyfully in 1788, thirty-one years before; but now it was a 
gloomy panorama of bestial and drunken fanatics. On the opposite wall he 
gathered even more horrible figures in a Sabbath of Witches awesomely 
worshiping a huge black goat as their Satan and commanding god. At the farther 
end of the room rose the most hideous form in the history of art, Saturn 
Devouring His Offspring —a giant crunching a naked child, having eaten the 
head and one arm, and now gorging himself on the other, splashing blood;1!31 
perhaps it is an insane symbol of insane nations consuming their children in war. 
These are the visions of a man who is obsessed with macabre imaginings, and 
madly paints them to drive them out of himself and immobilize them on the 
wall. 

In 1823 Leocadia, whose Freemason activities had made her fear arrest, fled 
to Bordeaux with her children. Goya, left alone with the madness that he had 
painted on his walls, decided to follow them. But if he went without royal 
permission he would forfeit the official salary that he was receiving as pintor de 
camara. He asked for several months’ leave to take the waters at Plombiéres; it 
was granted. He deeded the Quinta del Sordo to his grandson Mariano, and in 
June, 1824, he made his way to Bordeaux, Leocadia, and Maria of the Rosary. 

As he neared death his love for his grandson Mariano became his dominant 
passion. He settled an annuity on the boy, and offered to pay expenses if Javier 
would bring Mariano to Bordeaux. Javier could not come, but he sent his wife 
and son. When they arrived Goya embraced them with such emotion that he 
broke down and had to take to his bed. He wrote to his son: “My dear Javier, I 
only want to tell you that all this joy has been too much for me. ... May God 
grant that you can come and fetch them, and then my cup of happiness will be 
full.”132 The next morning his voice was gone, and half his body was paralyzed. 
He lingered for thirteen days, impatiently awaiting Javier, in vain. He died on 
April 16, 1828. In 1899 his remains were brought from Bordeaux to Madrid and 
were interred before the altar of the Church of San Antonio de la Florida, where, 
101 years before, he had painted under the dome the pains and griefs, the joys 
and loves, of Spanish life. 


I. A law of Aragon prescribed that every hidalgo should supply each of his sons with a pension, since “it 
would not be seemly for a nobleman to work.”59 


CHAPTER XII 
Vale, Italia 


1760-89 


I. FAREWELL TOUR 


Ir we indulge ourselves in one more look at Italy we shall find her, even in this 
seeming siesta, warm with life: Turin nursing Alfieri, Lucca publishing 
Diderot’s Encyclopédie, Florence flowering again under Grand Duke Leopold, 
Milan reforming law with Beccaria, Pavia and Bologna thrilling with the 
experiments of Volta and Galvani, Venice suffering Casanova, Naples 
challenging the papacy, Rome caught in the tragedy of the Jesuits, and a hundred 
breeding grounds of music exporting opera and virtuosi to tame the savage 
transalpine breast. We shall meet in Italy a hundred thousand foreigners coming 
to study her treasures and bask in her sun. There, in this age, Goethe, choked 
with Weimar dignitaries, came to renew his youth and discipline his Muse. 

Goethe’s first impression, as he came down from the Alps into Venezia 
Tridentina (September, 1786), was of the mild and luminous air, which “gave 
exquisite enjoyment to mere existence, even to poverty.”! And next, the uncaged 
life: “the inhabitants are always out of doors, and, in their lightheartedness, think 
of nothing” but to live. He thought that the fruitful soil must readily provide for 
the modest wants of these simple people; yet the poverty, and the lack of 
Sanitation in the smaller towns, dismayed him. 


When I asked the waiter for a certain place he pointed down into the courtyard, “qui abasso puo 
servire.’” “Dove ?” I asked. “Da per tutto, dove vuol” was the friendly reply. ... Forecourts and 
colonnades are all soiled with filth, for things are done in the most natural manner.2 


Sensory adaptation gradually reconciled him. 


Venice was enjoying her amiable decay. About 1778 Carlo Gozzi described 
with righteous exaggeration what seemed to him a general dissolution of 
morality: 


The spectacle of women turned into men, men turned into women, and both men and women 
turned into monkeys; all of them immersed ... in the whirligig of fashion; corrupting and seducing 


one another with the eagerness of hounds on the scent, vying in their lusts and ruinous extravagance, 
... burning incense ... to Priapus.3 


In 1797 he blamed the collapse on philosophy: 


Religion, that salutary curb on human passion, has ... become a laughingstock. I am bound to 
believe that the gallows benefit society, being an instrument for punishing crime and deterring 
would-be criminals. But our newfangled philosophers have denounced the gallows as a tyrannical 
prejudice, and by so doing they have multiplied murders on the highway, robberies and acts of 
violence, a hundredfold. .. . 

It was pronounced a musty and barbarous prejudice to keep women at home for the supervision of 
their sons and daughters, ... their domestic service and economy. At once the women poured forth, 
storming like Bacchanals, screaming, “Liberty! liberty!” The streets swarmed with them. ... 
Meanwhile they abandoned their vapory brains to fashions, frivolous inventions, . . .amusements, 
amours, coquetries, and all sorts of nonsense. ... The husbands had not the courage to oppose this 
ruin of their honor, their substance, their families. They were afraid of being pilloried with that 
dreadful word prejudice. ... Good morals, modesty, and chastity received the name of prejudice. ... 
When all the so-called prejudices had been put to flight, ... many great and remarkable blessings 
appeared: ... irreligion, respect and reverence annulled, justice overturned, ... criminals encouraged 
and bewept, heated imaginations, sharpened senses, animalism, indulgence in all lusts and passions, 
imperious luxury, ... bankruptcies, ... adulteries.4 


But of course the basic causes of decay were economic and military; Venice 
no longer had the wealth to defend her former power. By contrast her rival, 
Austria, had grown so strong in manpower that she commanded all land 
approaches to the lagoons, and fought some of her campaigns on the soil of the 
neutral but helpless republic. 

On March 9, 1789, Lodovico Manin was elected to head the government—the 
last of the 120 doges who had presided over Venice in an impressive continuity 
since 697. He was a man of great riches and little character, but poverty and 
courage would not have prevented his tragedy. Four months later the Bastille 
fell; the religion of liberty captured the imagination of France; and when the 
religion came with the legions of Napoleon it swept nearly all Italy under its 
banner and ecstasy. On the ground that Austrian forces had used Venetian 
territory, and on the charge that Venice had secretly aided his enemies, the 
victorious Corsican, backed by eighty thousand troops, imposed upon the Queen 
of the Adriatic a provisional government dictated by himself (May 12, 1797). On 
that day Doge Manin, resigning, gave his cap of state to an attendant, and bade 
him “take it away; we shall not want it again.”° A few days later he died. On 
May 16 French troops occupied the city. On October 17 Bonaparte signed at 
Campoformio a treaty that transferred Venice and nearly all her territorial 
possessions to Austria in exchange for Austrian concessions to France in 


Belgium and on the left bank of the Rhine. It was exactly eleven hundred years 
since the first doge had been elected to rule and defend the lagoons. 


Parma was a Spanish protectorate, but its Duke, Don Felipe, son of Philip V 
and Isabella Farnese, married Louise Elisabeth, daughter of Louis XV; he 
adopted her expensive habits, and made his court a miniature Versailles. Parma 
became a center of culture, gaily mingling cosmopolitan ways. “It seemed to 
me,” said Casanova, “that I was no longer in Italy, for everything had the air of 
belonging to the other side of the Alps. I heard only French and Spanish spoken 
by the passers-by.” An enlightened minister, Guillaume du Tillot, gave the 
duchy stimulating reforms. Here were made some of the finest textiles, crystals, 
and faience. 


Milan now experienced an industrial expansion modestly prefiguring its 
economic pre-eminence in the Italy of today. Austrian rule gave loose rein to 
local ability and enterprise. Count Karl Joseph von Firmian, governor of 
Lombardy, co-operated with native leaders in improving administration, and 
reduced the oppressive power of feudal barons and municipal oligarchs. A group 
of economic liberals led by Pietro Verri, Cesare Bonesana di Beccaria, and 
Giovanni Carli adopted the principles of the physiocrats, abolished taxes on 
internal trade, ended the farming of taxes, and spread the burden by taxing 
ecclesiastical property. The textile industry grew till in 1785 it comprised 
twenty-nine firms, operating 1,384 looms. The land was surveyed, the state 
financed irrigation projects, the peasants worked with a will. In the twenty-one 
years between 1749 and 1770 the population of the duchy rose from 90,000 to 
130,000.” It was in this period of Milanese exhilaration that the community built 
the Teatro alla Scala (1776-78), seating 3,600 spectators amid _ palatial 
decorations, and offering facilities for music, conversation, eating, playing cards, 
and sleeping; and, surmounting all, a reservoir of water designed to extinguish 
any fire. Here Cimarosa and Cherubini now enjoyed resounding victories. 


This was the heroic age of Corsica. That mountainous isle was already 
surfeited with history. The Phocaeans from Asia Minor had established a colony 
there toward 560 B.c.; they were conquered by the Etruscans, who were 
conquered by the Carthaginians, who were conquered by the Romans, who were 
conquered by the Byzantine Greeks, who were conquered by the Franks, who 
were conquered by the Moslems, who were conquered by the Tuscan Italians, 
who were conquered by the Pisans, who were conquered by the Genoese (1347). 
Two thirds of the population, in that century, died from the Black Plague. Under 


Genoese rule the Corsicans, harassed by pestilence and piratical raids, barred 
from major offices and taxed beyond bearing, sank into a semisavagery in which 
violent vendettas were the only honored law. Periodical revolts failed because of 
internecine feuds and lack of foreign aid. Genoa, fighting for its own life against 
Austrian armies, appealed to France for help in maintaining order in Corsica; 
France responded lest the island be taken by the British as a citadel for control of 
the Mediterranean; French troops occupied Ajaccio and other Corsican 
strongholds (1739-48). When peace seemed secure the French withdrew, 
Genoese domination was resumed, and the historic revolt of Paoli began. 

Pasquale di Paoli anticipated by a century the exploits of Garibaldi. Lord 
Chatham called him “one of those men who are no longer to be found but in the 
pages of Plutarch.”® Born (1725) the son of a Corsican rebel, he followed his 
father into exile, studied in Naples under the liberal economist Genovesi, served 
in the Neapolitan army, returned to Corsica (1755), and was chosen to lead a 
rebellion against Genoa. In two years of fighting he succeeded in driving the 
Genoese from all but some coastal towns. As elected head of the new republic 
(1757-68) he proved himself as brilliant in legislation and administration as he 
had shown himself in the strategy and tactics of war. He established a 
democratic constitution, suppressed the vendetta, abolished the oppressive rights 
of feudal lords, spread education, and founded a university at Corte, his capital. 

Unable to overcome him, Genoa sold the island to France (May 15, 1768) for 
two million francs. Paoli now found himself fighting against repeatedly 
reinforced French troops. His secretary and aide at this time was Carlo 
Buonaparte, to whom a son Napoleone was born at Ajaccio on August 15, 1769. 
Overwhelmed by the French at Pontenuovo (May, 1769), Paoli abandoned the 
hopeless struggle and took refuge in England; there he received a government 
pension, was celebrated by Boswell, and numbered Johnson among his friends. 
The National Assembly of Revolutionary France recalled him from exile, 
acclaimed him as “the hero and martyr of liberty,” and made him governor of 
Corsica (1791). But the French Convention judged him insufficiently Jacobin; it 
sent a commission to depose him; British troops came to his aid, but the British 
general took control of the island and sent Paoli back to England (1795). 
Napoleon dispatched a French force to expel the British (1796); the islanders 
welcomed the French as coming from “the Corsican”; the British withdrew, and 
Corsica submitted to France. 


Tuscany flourished under the Hapsburg grand dukes who succeeded the 
Medici (1738). Since its nominal ruler, Francis of Lorraine, resided in Austria as 
the husband of Maria Theresa, the government was deputed to a regency under 


native leaders, who rivaled the Milanese liberals in economic reforms; seven 
years before Turgot’s similar attempt in France, they established free internal 
trade in grains (1767). When Francis died (1765) he was followed as grand duke 
by his younger son Leopold, who developed into one of the most enterprising 
and courageous of the “enlightened despots.” He checked corruption in office, 
improved the judiciary, the administration, and the finances, equalized taxation, 
abolished torture, confiscation, and capital punishment, helped the peasantry, 
drained marshes, ended monopolies, extended free trade and free enterprise, 
allowed self-government in the communes, and looked forward to setting up a 
semidemocratic constitution for the duchy. Goethe was impressed by the 
comparative cleanliness of the Tuscan cities, the good condition of roads and 
bridges, the beauty and grandeur of the public works.9 Leopold’s brother Joseph, 
on becoming sole emperor, supported Leopold in abolishing most feudal 
privileges in Tuscany, in closing many monasteries, and in reducing the power 
of the clergy. 

In ecclesiastical reforms Leopold received powerful co-operation from 
Scipione de’ Ricci, bishop of Pistoia and Prato. A harsh custom in Tuscany 
required all dowerless women to take the veil; Ricci joined the Grand Duke in 
raising the minimum age for taking the vows, and turning many convents into 
schools for girls. Provision was made for secular education by substituting lay 
for Jesuit schools. Ricci celebrated Mass in Italian, and discouraged 
superstitions, much to the displeasure of the populace. When it was rumored that 
he intended to remove as spurious the famous “girdle of the Virgin” at Prato, the 
people rioted and sacked the episcopal palace. Ricci nevertheless called a 
diocesan synod, which met at Pistoia in 1786 and proclaimed principles recalling 
the “Gallican Articles” of 1682: that the temporal power is independent of the 
spiritual (i.e., the state is independent of the Church); and that the pope is fallible 
even in matters of faith. 

Leopold lived simply, and was liked for his unassuming manners. But as his 
reign progressed, and the hostility of the orthodox pressed upon him, he grew 
suspicious and aloof, and employed a multitude of spies to watch not only his 
enemies but his aides. Joseph advised him from Vienna: “Let them deceive you 
sometimes, rather than thus torment yourself constantly and in vain.”!0 When 
Leopold left Florence to succeed Joseph as emperor (1790) the forces of reaction 
triumphed in Tuscany. Ricci was condemned by Pope Pius VI in 1794, and was 
imprisoned (1799-1805) until he retracted his heresies. The advent of 
Napoleonic government (1800) restored the liberals to power. 


Goethe hurried through Tuscany to Rome. Hear him, writing on November 1, 
1786: 


At last I have arrived at this great capital of the world.... I have as good as flown over the 
mountains of the Tirol. ... My anxiety to reach Rome was so great ... that to think of stopping 
anywhere was out of the question. Even in Florence I stayed only three hours. Now, ... as it would 
seem, I shall be put at peace for my whole life; for we may almost say that a new life begins when a 
man once sees with his own eyes all that previously he has but partially heard or read of. All the 
dreams of my youth I now behold realized before me. 


What a dizzy mixture it was, that eighteenth-century Rome, swarming with 
beggars and nobles, cardinals and castrati, bishops and prostitutes, monks and 
tradesmen, Jesuits and Jews, artists and criminals, bravi and saints, and tourists 
seeking antiquities by day and cortigiane by night. Here, within twelve miles of 
city walls, were pagan amphitheaters and triumphal arches, Renaissance palaces 
and fountains, three hundred churches and ten thousand priests, 170,000 people, 
and, around the Vatican citadel of Catholic Christianity, the most turbulent, 
lawless, and anticlerical rabble in Christendom. Scurrilous pamphlets against the 
Church were hawked about the streets; buffoons parodied in public squares the 
most sacred ceremonies of the Mass. Perhaps Winckelmann, a timid and tender 
soul, exaggerated a bit: 


In the daytime it is pretty quiet in Rome, but at night it is the devil let loose. From the great freedom 
which prevails here, and from the absence of any sort of police, the brawling, shooting, fireworks, 
and bonfires in all the streets, last during the whole night. ... The populace is untamed, and the 
governor is weary of banishing and hanging.!1 


Even more than Paris, Rome was a cosmopolitan city where artists, students, 
poets, tourists mingled with prelates and princesses in the salons, the galleries, 
and the theaters. Here Winckelmann and Mengs were proclaiming the revival of 
the classic style. And here the harassed, beleaguered popes were struggling to 
mollify the impoverished populace with bread and benedictions, to hold back 
ambassadors pressing for the abolition of the Jesuits, and to keep the whole 
complex edifice of Christianity from crumbling under the advance of science 
and the assaults of philosophy. 


But let us go on, with Goethe, to Naples. He thought he had never seen such 
jote de vivre. 


If in Rome one can readily set oneself to study, here one can do nothing but live. You forget 
yourself and the world; and to me it is a strange feeling to go about with people who think of 
nothing but enjoying themselves. ... Here men know nothing of one another. They scarcely observe 


that others are also going on their way, side by side with them. They run all day backward and 
forward in a paradise, without looking about them; and if the neighboring jaws of hell begin to open 
and to rage, they have recourse to St. Januarius. !2 


Don Carlos, leaving Naples for Spain in 1759, had bequeathed the kingdom 
of Naples and Sicily to his eight-year-old son Ferdinand IV, with the Marchese 
di Tanucci as regent. Tanucci continued that war against the Church which he 
had begun under Carlos. He suppressed many convents and monasteries, and 
willingly followed the directive of Charles HI of Spain to expel the Jesuits. 
Shortly after midnight of November 3-4, 1767, soldiers arrested all members of 
the order in the realm, and escorted them, with no possessions but the clothes 
they wore, to the nearest port or frontier, whence they were deported to the Papal 
States. 

Ferdinand IV, reaching the age of sixteen (1767), ended Tanucci’s regency. A 
year later he married Maria Carolina, pious daughter of Maria Theresa. She soon 
dominated her husband and led a reaction against Tanucci’s anticlerical policies. 
The Marchese’s reforms had strengthened the Neapolitan monarchy against the 
feudal barons and the Church, but they had done little to mitigate the poverty 
that left to the populace no hope but in another life. 

Sicily followed a similar curve. The erection of the cathedral of Palermo 
(1782-1802) was of far more moment to the people than the attempt of 
Domenico di Caraccioli to tame the feudal lords who controlled the land. He had 
served many years as Neapolitan ambassador in London and Paris, and had 
listened to Protestants and philosophers. Appointed viceroy of Sicily (1781), he 
laid heavy taxes upon the great landowners, reduced their feudal rights over their 
serfs, and ended their privileges of choosing the local magistrates. But when he 
dared to imprison a prince who protected bandits, and decreed a reduction of two 
days in the holidays honoring Palermo’s patron St. Rosalia, all classes rose 
against him, and he returned to Naples in defeat (1785).!3 The philosophers had 
not yet proved that they understood, better than the Church, the needs and nature 
of man. 


II. POPES, KINGS, AND JESUITS 


The power of the Catholic Church rested on the natural supernaturalism of 
mankind, the recognition and sublimation of sensual impulses and pagan 
survivals, the encouragement of Catholic fertility, and the inculcation of a 
theology rich in poetry and hope, and useful to moral discipline and social order. 
In Italy the Church was also the main source of national income, and a valued 
check upon a people especially superstitious, pagan, and _ passionate. 


Superstitions abounded; as late as 1787 witches were burned at Palermo—and 
refreshments were served to fashionable ladies witnessing the scene.!4 Pagan 
beliefs, customs, and ceremonies survived with the genial sanction of the 
Church. “I have arrived at a vivid conviction,” wrote Goethe, “that all traces of 
original Christianity are extinct here” in Rome.!5 There were, however, many 
real Christians left in Christendom, even in Italy. Conte Caissotti di Chiusano, 
bishop of Asti, gave up his rich inheritance, lived in voluntary poverty, and 
traveled only on foot. Bishop Testa of Monreale slept on straw, ate only enough 
to subsist, kept only 3,000 lire of his revenues for his personal needs, and 
devoted the remainder to public works and the poor. 1! 

The Church responded in some measure to the Enlightenment. The works of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Helvétius, d’Holbach, La Mettrie, and other 
freethinkers were of course placed on the Index Expurgatorius, but permission to 
read them might be obtained from the pope. Monsignor Ventimiglio, bishop 
(1757-73) of Catania, had in his library full editions of Voltaire, Helvétius, and 
Rousseau.!7 The Inquisition was abolished in Tuscany and Parma in 1769, in 
Sicily in 1782, in Rome in 1809. In 1783 a Catholic priest, Tamburini, under the 
name of his friend Trauttmansdorff, published an essay On Ecclesiastical and 
Civil Toleration, in which he condemned the Inquisition, declared all coercion of 
conscience to be un-Christian, and advocated toleration of all theologies except 
atheism.18 

It was the misfortune of the popes, in this second half of the eighteenth 
century, that they had to face the demand of Catholic monarchs for the total 
dissolution of the Society of Jesus. The movement against the Jesuits was part of 
a contest of power between the triumphant nationalism of the modern state and 
the internationalism of a papacy weakened by the Reformation, the 
Enlightenment, and the rise of the business class. The Catholic enemies of the 
Society did not openly press their chief objection, that it had persistently upheld 
the authority of the popes as superior to that of kings, but they were keenly 
resentful that an organization acknowledging no superior except its general and 
the pope should in effect constitute, within each state, an agent of a foreign 
power. They acknowledged the learning and piety of the Jesuits, their 
contributions to science, literature, philosophy, and art, their sedulous and 
efficient education of Catholic youth, their heroism on foreign missions, their 
recapture of so much territory once lost to Protestantism. But they charged that 
the Society had repeatedly interfered in secular affairs, that it had engaged in 
commerce to reap material gains, that it had inculcated casuistic principles 
excusing immorality and crime, condoning even the murder of kings, that it had 
allowed heathen customs and beliefs to survive among its supposed converts in 


Asia, and that it had offended other religious orders, and many of the secular 
clergy, by its sharpness in controversy and its contemptuous tone. The 
ambassadors of the Kings of Portugal, Spain, Naples, and France insisted that 
the papal charter of the Society be revoked, and that the organization be 
officially and universally dissolved. 

The expulsion of the Jesuits from Portugal in 1759, from France in 1764-67, 
from Spain and Naples in 1767, had left the Society still operative in Central and 
North Italy, in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, in Catholic Germany, Silesia, and 
Poland. On February 7, 1768, they were expelled from the Bourbon duchy of 
Parma, and were added to the congestion of Jesuit refugees in the states of the 
Church. Pope Clement XIII protested that Parma was a papal fief; he threatened 
Duke Ferdinand VI and his ministers with excommunication if the edict of 
expulsion should be enforced; when they persisted he launched a bull declaring 
the rank and title of the Duke forfeited and annulled. The Catholic governments 
of Spain, Naples, and France opened war upon the papacy: Tanucci seized the 
papal cities of Benevento and Pontecorvo, and France occupied Avignon. On 
December 10, 1768, the French ambassador at Rome, in the name of France, 
Naples, and Spain, presented to the Pope a demand for the retraction of the bull 
against Parma, and for the abolition of the Society of Jesus. The seventy-six- 
year-old pontiff collapsed under the strain of this ultimatum. He summoned for 
February 3, 1769, a consistory of prelates and envoys to consider the matter. On 
February 2 he fell dead through the bursting of a blood vessel in his brain. 

The cardinals who were called to choose his successor were divided into two 
factions: zelanti who proposed to defy the kings, and regalisti who favored some 
pacific accommodations. As the Italian cardinals were almost all zelanti, and 
soon gathered in Rome, they tried to open the conclave before the regalist 
cardinals from France, Spain, and Portugal could arrive. The French ambassador 
protested, and the conclave was deferred. Meanwhile Lorenzo Ricci, general of 
the Jesuits, compromised their case by issuing a pamphlet questioning the 
authority of any pope to abolish the Society.19 In March Cardinal de Bernis 
arrived from France, and began to canvass the cardinals with a view to ensuring 
the election of a pope willing to satisfy their Catholic Majesties. Later rumors29 
that he or others bribed, or otherwise induced, Cardinal Giovanni Ganganelli to 
promise such action if chosen have been rejected by Catholic?! and anti- 
Catholic? historians alike. Ganganelli, by common consent, was a man of great 
learning, devotion, and integrity; however, he belonged to the Franciscan order, 
which had often been at odds with the Jesuits, both in missions and in 
theology.23 On May 19, 1769, he was elected by the unanimous vote of the forty 
cardinals, and took the name of Clement XIV. He was sixty-three years old. 


He found himself at the mercy of the Catholic powers. France and Naples 
held on to the papal territory they had seized; Spain and Parma were defiant; 
Portugal threatened to establish a patriarchate independent of Rome; even Maria 
Theresa, hitherto fervently loyal to the papacy and the Jesuits, but now losing 
authority to her freethinker son Joseph II, answered the Pope’s appeal for aid by 
saying that she could not resist the united will of so many potentates. Choiseul, 
dominating the government of France, instructed Bernis to tell the Pope that “if 
he does not come to terms he can consider all relations with France at an end.”24 
Charles III of Spain had sent a similar ultimatum on April 22. Clement, playing 
for time, promised Charles soon to “submit to the wisdom and intelligence of 
your Majesty a plan for the total extinction of the Society.”2° He ordered his 
aides to consult the archives and summarize the history, achievements, and 
alleged offenses of the Society of Jesus. He refused to surrender to Choiseul’s 
demand that he decide the issue within two months. He took three years, but 
finally yielded. 

On July 21, 1773, he signed the historic brief Dominus ac Redemptor Noster. 
It began with a long list of religious congregations that had, in the course of 
time, been suppressed by the Holy See. It noted the many complaints made 
against the Jesuits, and the many efforts of divers popes to remedy the abuses so 
alleged. “We have observed with the bitterest grief that these remedies, and 
others applied afterward, had neither efficacy nor strength to put an end to the 
troubles, the charges, and the complaints.”2° The brief concluded: 


Having recognized that the Society of Jesus could no longer produce the abundant fruit and the 
great good for which it was instituted and approved by so many popes, our predecessors, who 
adorned it with so many most admirable privileges, and seeing that it was almost—and indeed 
absolutely—impossible for the Church to enjoy a true and solid peace while this order existed, ... 
we do hereby, after a mature examination, and of our certain knowledge, and by the plenitude of our 
Apostolic power, suppress and abolish the Society of Jesus. We nullify and abrogate all and each of 
its offices, functions, administrations, houses, schools, colleges, retreats, refuges, and other 
establishments which belong to it in any manner whatever, and in every province, kingdom, or state 
in which it may be found.27 


The brief went on to offer pensions to those Jesuits who had not yet taken holy 
orders, and who wished to return to lay life; it permitted Jesuit priests to join the 
secular clergy or some religious congregation approved by the Holy See; it 
allowed “professed” Jesuits, who had taken final and absolute vows, to remain in 
their former houses provided they dressed like secular priests and submitted to 
the authority of the local bishop. 

For the most part, and excepting a few missionaries in China, the Jesuits took 
the papal sentence of death for their Society with apparent docility and order. 


Anonymous pamphlets, however, were printed and circulated in their defense, 
and Ricci and several assistants were arrested on charges, never proved, that they 
were in correspondence with opponents of the decree. Ricci died in prison 
November 24, 1775, aged seventy-two. 

Clement XIV survived the edict by little more than a year. Rumors multiplied 
that in his last months his mind broke down. Physical ills, including scurvy and 
hemorrhoids, made every day and night a misery to him. A cold contracted in 
April, 1774, never left him; by the end of August the cardinals were already 
discussing the succession; and on September 22 Clement died. 

After many delays and intrigues the conclave raised to the papacy (February 
15, 1775) Giovanni Braschi, who took the name of Pius VI. He was a man of 
culture rather than a statesman. He collected art, charmed everyone by his 
kindliness, improved the administration of the Curia, and effected a partial 
reclamation of the Pontine marshes. He arranged a peaceful modus vivendi for 
the Jesuits with Frederick the Great. In 1793 he joined the coalition against 
Revolutionary France. In 1796 Napoleon invaded the Papal States; in 1798 the 
French army entered Rome, proclaimed a republic, and demanded of the Pope a 
renunciation of all temporal power. He refused, was arrested, and remained in 
various places and conditions of imprisonment until his death (August 29, 1799). 
His successor, Pius VII, made the restoration of the Society of Jesus (1814) a 
part of the victory of the coalition against Napoleon. 


II. THE LAW AND BECCARIA 


The morals and manners of Italy remained a mixture of violence and 
indolence, vendetta and love. The fourteen-year-old Mozart wrote from Bologna 
in 1770, “Italy is a sleepy country”;2® he had not learned the philosophy of 
siesta. His father, in 1775, was of the opinion that ‘Italians are rascals all the 
world over.”29 

Both Mozart and Goethe commented on Italian crime. In Naples, wrote 
Mozart, “the lazzaroni [beggars] have their own captain or head, who draws 
twenty-five silver ducats from the King each month for nothing more than to 
keep them in order.”39 “What strikes the stranger most,” wrote Goethe, “is the 
common occurrence of assassination. Today the victim has been an excellent 
artist—Schwendemann. ... The assassin with whom he was struggling gave him 
twenty stabs; and as the watch came up, the villain stabbed himself. This is not 
generally the fashion here; the murderer usually makes for the nearest church; 
once there he is quite safe.”3! Every church gave the criminal “sanctuary”— 
immunity from arrest so long as he remained under its roof. 


The law attempted to deter crime rather by severity of punishment than by 
efficiency of police. Under the laws of the gentle Benedict XIV blasphemy was 
punished by flogging, and, for a third offense, five years in the galleys. Unlawful 
entry of a convent at night was a capital crime. The solicitation or public 
embrace of an honorable woman brought condemnation to the galleys for life. 
Defamation of character, even if it spoke nothing but the truth, was punishable 
with death and confiscation of goods. (Pasquinades abounded none the less.) A 
like penalty was decreed for carrying concealed pistols. These edicts were in 
many areas evaded by flight to a neighboring state, or by the mercy of a judge, 
or by sanctuary of a church, but in several instances they were strictly carried 
out. One man was hanged for pretending that he was a priest, another for stealing 
an ecclesiastical vestment which he sold for one and a quarter francs; another 
was beheaded for writing a letter that accused Pope Clement XI of a liaison with 
Maria Clementina Sobieska.32 As late as 1762 prisoners were broken on the 
wheel, bone after bone, or were dragged over the ground at the tail of a prodded 
horse. We should add, as a brighter side to the picture, that some confraternities 
raised money to pay the fines and secure the liberation of prisoners. Reform of 
the law, in both its procedure and its penalties, became a natural part of that 
humanitarian spirit born from the double parentage of a humanist Enlightenment 
and a Christian ethic freed from a cruel theology. 

It is to the credit of Italy that the most effective appeal for law reform came in 
this century from a Milanese nobleman. Cesare Bonesana, Marchese di Beccaria, 
was a product of the Jesuits and the philosophes. Though rich enough to be idle, 
he gave himself with restless devotion to a career of philosophical writing and 
practical reform. He refrained from attacking the religion of the people, but 
confronted directly the actual conditions of crime and punishment. He was 
shocked to see the disease-breeding filth of Milanese jails, and to hear from 
prisoners how and why they had taken to crime, and how they had been tried. He 
was dismayed to find flagrant irregularities in procedure, inhuman tortures of 
suspects and witnesses, arbitrary severities and mercies in judgment, and 
barbarous cruelties in punishment. About 1761 he joined with Pietro Verri in a 
society which they called Dei Pugni—‘“The Fists”—-vowed to action as well as 
thought. In 1764 they started a review, I] Caffe, in imitation of Addison’s 
Spectator. And in that year Beccaria published his historic Tratto dei delitti e 
delle pene {Treatise on Crimes and Penalties). 

He modestly announced at the outset that he was following the lead of The 
Spirit of Laws of “the immortal President” of the Bordeaux Parlement. Laws 
should be based upon reason; their basic reason is not to avenge crime but to 
preserve social order; they should always aim at “the greatest happiness divided 


among the greatest number” (la massima felicita divisa nel maggior numero );?3 
here, twenty-five years before Bentham, was the famous principle of utilitarian 
ethics. Beccaria, with his customary candor, acknowledged the influence of 
Helvétius, who had offered the same formula in De |’ Esprit (1758). (It had 
already appeared in Francis Hutcheson’s Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, 1725.) For 
the good of society, said Beccaria, it would be wiser to widen and deepen 
education, in the hope of diminishing crime, than to resort to punishments that, 
by association, may transform an incidental miscreant into a confirmed criminal. 
Every accused person should have a fair and public trial before competent 
magistrates pledged to impartiality. Trial should come soon after accusation. 
Punishment should be proportioned not to the intention of the agent but to the 
harm done to society. Ferocity of punishment breeds ferocity of character, even 
in the noncriminal public. Torture should never be used; a guilty man 
accustomed to pain may bear it well and be supposed innocent, while an 
innocent man with keener nerves may be driven by it to confess anything and be 
judged guilty. Ecclesiastical sanctuary for criminals should no longer be 
allowed. Capital punishment should be abolished. 

The little book went through six editions in eighteen months, and was 
translated into twenty-two European languages. Beccaria praised the French 
version by Morellet as superior to the original. Voltaire contributed an 
anonymous preface to that translation, and repeatedly acknowledged the 
influence of Beccaria on his own efforts at law reform. Most Italian states soon 
reformed their penal codes, and nearly all Europe discarded torture by 1789. 
Catherine was moved by Beccaria as well as Voltaire in abolishing torture in her 
dominions; Frederick the Great had already ended it in Prussia (1740) except for 
treason. 

In 1768 Beccaria was appointed to a chair of law and economy founded 
expressly for him in the Palatine College at Milan. In 1790 he was named to a 
commission for the reform of jurisprudence in Lombardy. His lectures 
anticipated several basic ideas of Adam Smith and Malthus on the division of 
labor, the relation between labor and capital, and between population and the 
food supply. In him the humanism of the Renaissance was reborn as the 
Enlightenment in Italy. 


IV. ADVENTURERS 


1. Cagliostro 


Giuseppe Balsamo was born to a shopkeeper in Palermo in 1743. He matured 
early, and was soon an accomplished thief. At thirteen he was entered as a 


novice in the Monastery of the Benfratelli. There he was assigned to aid the 
house apothecary, from whose bottles, tubes, and books he learned enough 
chemistry and alchemy to equip himself for quackery. Required to read the lives 
of the saints to the friars as they ate, he substituted for the names of the saints 
those of Palermo’s most distinguished prostitutes. Flogged, he decamped, joined 
the underworld, and studied the art of eating without working. He served as a 
pimp, a forger, a counterfeiter, a fortuneteller, a magician, and a robber, usually 
with such concealment of his traces that the police could convict him only of 
insolence. 

Seeing himself uncomfortably suspect, he moved to Messina, crossed to 
Reggio Calabria, and sampled the opportunities of Naples and Rome. For a 
while he lived by touching up prints and selling them as his own. He married 
Lorenza Feliciani, and prospered by selling her body. Taking the name of 
Marchese de’ Pellegrini, he brought his lucrative lady to Venice, Marseilles, 
Paris, London. He arranged to have his wife discovered in the arms of a rich 
Quaker; the resultant blackmail supported them for months. He changed his 
name to Count di Cagliostro, put on whiskers and the uniform of a Prussian 
colonel, and rechristened his wife Countess Seraphina. He returned to Palermo, 
was arrested as a forger, but was released on the ominous insistence of his 
friends, who terrified the law. 

As Seraphina’s charms were worn with circulation, he put his chemistry to 
use, concocting and selling drugs guaranteed to flatten wrinkles and set love 
aflame. Back in England he was accused of stealing a diamond necklace, and 
spent a spell in jail. He joined the Freemasons, moved to Paris, and set himself 
up as the Grand Cophta of Egyptian Masonry; he assured a hundred gullibles 
that he had found the ancient secrets of rejuvenation, which could be obtained 
through a forty days’ course of purges, sweats, root diet, phlebotomy, and 
theosophy.°4 As soon as he was exposed in one city he went on to another, 
winning access to moneyed families by his Masonic grip and ring. In St. 
Petersburg he practiced as a doctor, treated the poor gratis, and was received by 
Potemkin; but Catherine the Great’s physician, a canny Scot, analyzed some of 
the doctor’s elixirs, and found them worthless; Cagliostro was given a day to 
pack and depart. In Warsaw he was exposed by another physician in a booklet, 
Cagliostro démasqué (1780), but before it could catch up with him he was off to 
Vienna, Frankfurt, Strasbourg. There he charmed Cardinal Prince Louis-René- 
Edouard de Rohan, who placed in his palace a bust of the Grand Cophta 
inscribed “The divine Cagliostro.” The Cardinal brought him to Paris, and the 
great impostor was unwittingly involved in the Affair of the Diamond Necklace. 
When this hoax was exposed Cagliostro was sent to the Bastille; he was soon 


liberated as innocent, but was ordered to leave France (1786). He found a new 
clientele in London. Meanwhile Goethe visited Cagliostro’s mother in Sicily, 
and assured her that her famous son had been acquitted and was safe.>>: ! 

From London, where doubters had multiplied, the Count and Countess moved 
to Basel, Turin, Rovereto, Trent, everywhere suspected and expelled. Seraphina 
begged to be taken to Rome to pray at her mother’s grave; the Count agreed. In 
Rome they tried to set up a lodge of his Egyptian Freemasonry; the Inquisition 
arrested them (December 29, 1789); they confessed their charlatanry; Cagliostro 
was sentenced to life imprisonment, and ended his days in the Castle of San Leo 
near Pesaro in 1795, aged fifty-two. He too was part of the picture of the 
Illuminated Century. 


2. Casanova 


Giovanni Jacopo Casanova added the lordly “de Seingalt” to his name by a 
random plucking of the alphabet, as a useful honorific in overwhelming nuns 
and braving the governments of Europe. Born to two actors in Venice in 1725, 
he gave early promise of mental alacrity. He was apprenticed to the law, and 
claimed to have received the doctorate at the University of Padua when he was 
sixteen.26 At every step in his engaging Memoirs we must beware of his 
imagination, but he tells his story with such self-damning candor that we may 
believe him though we know he lies. 

While at Padua he made his first conquest—Bettina, “a pretty girl of 
thirteen,” sister of his tutor the good priest Gozzi. When she fell ill of smallpox 
Casanova nursed her and caught the disease; by his own account his acts of 
kindness equaled his amours. In his old age, going to Padua for the last time, “I 
found her old, ill and poor, and she died in my arms.”3” Nearly all his 
sweethearts are represented as loving him until his death. 

Despite his law degree he suffered from a humiliating poverty. His father was 
dead, his mother was acting in cities as far away as St. Petersburg, and usually 
forgot him. He earned some bread by fiddling in taverns and streets. But he was 
strong as well as handsome and brave. When (1746) the Venetian Senator Zuan 
Bragadino suffered a stroke while descending a stairway, Ja-copo caught him in 
his arms and saved him from a precipitate fall; thereafter the Senator protected 
him in a dozen scrapes, and gave him funds to visit France, Germany, and 
Austria. At Lyons he joined the Freemasons; at Paris “I became a Companion, 
then a Master, of the order.” (We note with some shock that “in my time no one 
in France knew how to overcharge.”3®) 


In 1753 he returned to Venice, and soon caught the attention of the 
government by peddling occult wisdom. A year later an official inquisitor 
reported on him to the Senate: 


He has insinuated himself into the good graces of the noble Zuan Bragadino, ... and has fleeced 
him grievously. ... Benedetto Pisano tells me that Casanova is by way of being a cabalistic 
philosopher, and, by false reasoning cleverly adapted to the minds he works on, contrives to get his 
livelihood. ... He has made ... Bragadino believe that he can evoke the angel of light for his 
benefit.59 


Furthermore (the report continues) Casanova had sent to his friends 
compositions that revealed him as an impious freethinker. Casanova tells us: “A 
certain Mme. Memno took it into her head that I was teaching her son the 
precepts of atheism.”4° 


The things I was accused of concerned the Holy Office, and the Holy Office is a ferocious beast 
with whom it is dangerous to meddle. There were certain circumstances ... which made it difficult 
for them to shut me up in the ecclesiastical prisons of the Inquisition, and because of this it was 
finally decided that the State Inquisition should deal with me.4! 


Bragadino advised him to leave Venice; Casanova refused. The next morning 
he was arrested, his papers were confiscated, and he was confined without trial 
in I Piombi, “the Leads’—a name given to the Venetian state prison from the 
plates on its roof. 


When night came it was impossible for me to close my eyes, for three reasons: first, the rats; 
second, the terrible din made by the clock of St. Mark’s, which sounded as if it were in my room; 
and third, the thousands of fleas which invaded my body, bit and stung me, poisoning my blood to 
such an extent that I suffered from spasmodic constrictions amounting to convulsions.42 


He was sentenced to five years, but after fifteen months of incarceration he 
escaped (1757), by a complication of devices, risks, and terrors whose narrative 
became part of his stock in trade in a dozen lands. 

Arrived a second time in Paris, he fought a duel with the young Comte 
Nicolas de La Tour d’Auvergne, wounded him, healed him with a “magic” 
ointment, won his friendship, and was introduced by him to a rich aunt, Mme. 
d’Urfé, who devoutly believed in occult powers, and hoped through them to 
change her sex. Casanova played upon her credulity, and found in it a secret 
means of opulence. “I cannot, now that I am old, look back upon this chapter of 
my life without blushing”;4° but it lasted through a dozen chapters of his book. 
He added to his income by cheating at cards, by organizing a lottery for the 
French government, and by obtaining a loan for France from the United 


Provinces. En route from Paris to Brussels “I read Helvétius’ De |’Esprit all the 
way.”44 (He was to offer to conservatives a persuasive example of the libertin 
[freethinker] becoming a libertine—though the sequence was probably the 
reverse.) At every stop he picked a mistress; at many stops he found a former 
mistress; now and then he stumbled upon his own unpremeditated progeny. 

He visited Rousseau at Montmorency, and Voltaire at Ferney (1760); we have 
already enjoyed part of that téte-a-téte. If we may believe Casanova, he took the 
occasion to reprove Voltaire for exposing the absurdities of the popular 
mythology: 


CASANOVA: Suppose you do succeed in destroying superstition, with what will you replace it? 

VOLTAIRE: I like that! When I have delivered humanity from a ferocious monster that devours 
it, you ask what shall I put in its place? 

CASANOVA: Superstition does not devour humanity; it is, on the contrary, necessary to its 
existence. 

VOLTAIRE: Necessary to its existence! That is a horrible blasphemy. I love mankind; I would 
like to see it, as I am, free and happy. Superstition and liberty cannot go hand in hand. Do you think 
that slavery makes for happiness? 

CASANOVA: What you want, then, is the supremacy of the people? 

VOLTAIRE: God forbid! The masses must have a king to govern them. 

CASANOVA: In that case superstition is necessary, for the people would never give a mere man 
the right to rule them. ... 

VOLTAIRE: I want a sovereign ruling a free people, and bound to them by reciprocal conditions, 
which should prevent any inclination to despotism on his part. 

CASANOVA: Addison says that such a sovereign ... is impossible. I agree with Hobbes: between 
two evils one must choose the lesser. A nation freed from superstition would be a nation of 
philosophers, and philosophers do not know how to obey. There is no happiness for a people that is 
not crushed, kept down and held in leash. 

VOLTAIRE: Horrible! And you are of the people! . . . 

CASANOVA: Your master passion is love of humanity. This love blinds you. Love humanity, 
but love it as it is. Humanity is not susceptible to the benefits you wish to shower upon it; these 
would only make it more wretched and perverse. . . . 

VOLTAIRE: I am sorry you have such a bad opinion of your fellow creatures.49 


Wherever he went, Casanova made his way into some aristocratic homes, for 
many of the European nobility were Freemasons, or Rosicrucians, or addicts of 
occult lore. He not only claimed esoteric knowledge in these fields, but in 
addition had a good figure, a distinguished (though not handsome) face, a 
command of languages, a seductive self-assurance, a fund of stories and wit, and 
a mysterious ability to win at cards or in casino games. Everywhere he was 
sooner or later escorted to jail or the frontier. Now and then he had to fight a 
duel, but, like a nation in its histories, he never lost. 

At last he succumbed to longing for his native land. He was free to travel 
anywhere in Italy except Venice. He repeatedly applied for permission to come 


back; it was finally granted, and in 1775 he was in Venice again. He was 
employed by the government as a spy; his reports were discarded as containing 
too much philosophy and too little information; he was dismissed. Relapsing into 
his youthful ways, he wrote a satire on the patrician Grimaldi; he was told to 
leave Venice or face another stay in the Leads. He fled to Vienna (1782), to Spa, 
and to Paris. 

There he met a Count von Waldstein, who took a fancy to him and invited 
him to serve as his librarian in the Castle of Dux in Bohemia. Casanova’s arts of 
love and magic and sleight-of-hand had reached the point of diminishing returns; 
he accepted the post at a thousand florins per year. Arrived and installed, he was 
grieved to find that he was considered a servant, and dined in the servants’ hall. 
At Dux he spent his final fourteen years. There he wrote his Histoire de ma vie, 
“principally to palliate the deadly dullness which is killing me in this dull 
Bohemia.... By writing ten or twelve hours a day I have prevented black sorrow 
from eating up my poor heart and destroying my reason.”46 He professed 
absolute veracity in his narrative, and in many cases it gibes well enough with 
history; often, however, we find no verification of his account. Perhaps his 
memory declined while his imagination grew. We can only say that his book is 
one of the most fascinating relics of the eighteenth century. 

Casanova lived long enough to mourn the death of the Old Regime. 


O my dear, my beautiful France!—where, in those days, things went so well, despite lettres de 
cachet, despite the corvée and the misery of the people! ... Dear France, what have you become 
today? The people is your sovereign, the people, most brutal and tyrannical of all rulers.47 


And so, on his last day, June 4, 1798, he ended his career in timely piety. “I have 
lived a philosopher, and I die a Christian.”48 He had mistaken sensualism for 
philosophy, and Pascal’s wager for Christianity. 


V. WINCKELMANN 


By contrast let us look at an idealist. 

The most influential figure in the art history of this age was not an artist, but a 
scholar whose mature life was dedicated to the history of art, and whose strange 
death moved the soul of literate Europe. He was born on December 9, 1717, at 
Stendal in Brandenburg. His cobbler father hoped he would be a cobbler, but 
Johann wished to study Latin. He paid for his early education by singing. Eager 
and industrious, he advanced rapidly. He tutored less able pupils, and bought 
books and food. When his teacher went blind Johann read to him, and devoured 
his master’s library. He learned Latin and Greek thoroughly, but he had no 


interest in modern foreign languages. Hearing that the library of the late Johann 
Albert Fabricius, a famous classical scholar, was to be sold at auction, he walked 
178 miles from Berlin to Hamburg, bought Greek and Latin classics, and carried 
them on his shoulders back to Berlin.49 In 1738 he entered the University of 
Halle as a theological student; he did not care for theology, but he seized the 
opportunity to study Hebrew. After graduating he lived by tutoring. He read 
twice completely Bayle’s Dictionnaire historique et critique, presumably with 
some effect upon his religious faith. In one year he read the Iliad and the 
Odyssey thrice through in Greek. 

In 1743 he accepted an invitation to be associate director of a school at 
Seehausen in Altmark, at a salary of 250 thalers per year. During the day he 
taught “children with scabby heads their A B C, whilst I ... was ardently longing 
to attain to a knowledge of the beautiful, and was repeating similes from 
Homer.”°° In the evening he tutored for his lodging and meals, then he studied 
the classics till midnight, slept till four, studied the classics again, then went 
wearily to teach. He gladly accepted a call from Count von Biinau to be assistant 
librarian in the chateau at N6otheniz, near Dresden, for lodging and fifty to eighty 
thalers a year (1748). There he reveled in one of the most extensive book 
collections of the time. 

Among those who used this library was Cardinal Archinto, papal nuncio at 
the court of the Elector of Saxony. He was impressed by Winckelmann’s 
learning and enthusiasm, his emaciation and pallor. “You should go to Italy,” he 
told him. Johann replied that such a trip was the deepest desire of his heart, but 
beyond his means. Invited to visit the nuncio in Dresden, Winckelmann went 
several times. He was delighted by the erudition and the courtesy of the Jesuits 
he met in the nuncio’s home. Cardinal Passionei, who had 300,000 volumes in 
Rome, offered him the post of librarian there, for board and seventy ducats; 
however, the post could be filled only by a Catholic. Winckelmann agreed to 
conversion. As he had already expressed his belief that “after death you have 
nothing to dread, nothing to hope,”>! he found no theological, only social, 
difficulties in making the change. To a friend who reproached him he wrote: “It 
is the love of knowledge, and that alone, which can induce me to listen to the 
proposal that has been made to me.”>2 I 

On July 11, 1754, in the chapel of the nuncio at Dresden, he professed his 
new faith, and arrangements were made for his journey to Rome. For various 
reasons he remained for another year in Dresden, living and studying with the 
painter-sculptor-etcher Adam Oesen. In May, 1755, he published in a limited 
edition of fifty copies his first book, Gedanken tiber die Nachahmung der 
griechischen Werke in Mahlerei und Bildhauerkunst (Thoughts on the Imitation 


of Greek Works in Painting and Sculpture). Besides describing the antiques that 
had been gathered in Dresden, he contended that the Greek understanding of 
nature was superior to the modern, and that this was the secret of Hellenic pre- 
eminence in art. He concluded that “the only way for us to become great, indeed 
to become inimitably great, ... is through imitation of the ancients”;>® and he 
thought that of all modern artists Raphael had done this best. This little volume 
marked the beginning of the neoclassic movement in modern art. It was well 
received; Klopstock and Gottsched joined in praising both its erudition and its 
style. Father Rauch, confessor to Frederick Augustus, secured for Winckelmann, 
from the Elector-King, a pension of two hundred thalers for each of the next two 
years, and provided him with eighty ducats for the trip to Rome. At last, on 
September 20, 1755, Winckelmann set out for Italy, in the company of a young 
Jesuit. He was already thirty-seven years old. 

Arrived in Rome, he had trouble at the customshouse, which confiscated 
several volumes of Voltaire from his baggage; these were returned to him later. 
He found lodging with five painters in a house on the Pincian Hill-sanctified by 
the shades of Nicolas Poussin and Claude Lorrain. He met Mengs, who helped 
him in a hundred ways. Cardinal Passionei gave him the freedom of his library, 
but Winckelmann, wishing to explore the art of Rome, refused as yet any regular 
employment. He obtained permission for repeated visits to the Belvedere of the 
Vatican; he spent hours before the Apollo, the Torso, and the Laoco6én; in 
contemplation of these sculptures his ideas took clearer form. He visited Tivoli, 
Frascati, and other suburbs containing ancient remains. His knowledge of 
classical art won him the friendship of Cardinal Alessandro Albani. Cardinal 
Archinto gave him an apartment in the Palazzo della Cancelleria—the Papal 
Chancellery; in return Winckelmann reorganized the palace library. Now he was 
almost ecstatically happy. “God owed me this,” he said; “in my youth I suffered 
too much.”97 And to a friend in Germany he wrote as a hundred distinguished 
visitors were writing: 


All is naught, compared with Rome! Formerly I thought that I had thoroughly studied everything, 
and behold, when I came hither, I perceived that I knew nothing. Here I have become smaller than 
when I came out of school to the Biinau library. If you wish to learn to know men, here is the place; 
here are heads of infinite talent, men of high endowments, beauties of the lofty character which the 
Greeks have given to their figures.... As the freedom enjoyed in other states is only a shadow 
compared with that of Rome—which probably strikes you as a paradox—so there is also in this 
place a different mode of thinking. Rome is, I believe, the high school of the world; and I too have 
been tried and refined.58 


In October, 1757, armed with letters of introduction, he left Rome for Naples. 
There he lived in a monastery, but he dined with men like Tanucci and Galiani. 


He visited cities redolent with classic history—Pozzuoli, Baia, Misenum, Cumae 
—and stood in wonder before the stately temples of Paestum. In May, 1758, he 
returned to Rome laden with antiquarian lore. In that month he was called to 
Florence to catalogue and describe the enormous collection of gems, casts, 
engravings, maps, and manuscripts left by Baron Philip von Stosch. The task 
occupied him for nearly a year, and almost ruined his health. Meanwhile 
Archinto died, and Frederick the Great ravaged Saxony; Winckelmann lost his 
apartment in the Cancelleria, and his pension from the unfortunate Elector-King. 
Albani came to his rescue by offering him four rooms and ten scudi per month to 
take care of his library. The Cardinal himself was a fervent antiquarian; every 
Sunday he drove out with Winckelmann to hunt antiquities. 

Winckelmann added to his reputation by issuing scholarly monographs: On 
Grace in Works of Art, Remarks upon the Architecture of the Ancients, 
Description of the Torso in the Belvedere, The Study of Works of Art. In 1760 he 
tried to arrange a trip to Greece with Lady Or ford, sister-in-law of Horace 
Walpole; the plan fell through. “Nothing in the world have I so ardently desired 
as this,” he wrote. “Willingly would I allow one of my fingers to be cut off; 
indeed, I would make myself a priest of Cybele could I but see this land under 
such an opportunity.”°9 The priests of Cybele had to be eunuchs, but this did not 
prevent Winckelmann from denouncing an old ordinance of the Roman 
government requiring the private parts of the Apollo, the Laocoén, and other 
statues in the Belvedere to be covered by metal aprons; “there has hardly ever 
been in Rome,” he declared, “so asinine a regulation.” 

The sense of beauty was so dominant in him that it almost annulled any 
consciousness of sex. If he felt an aesthetic preference it favored the beauty of 
the virile male figure rather than the frail and transitory loveliness of woman. 
The muscular Torso of Hercules seems to have moved him more than the soft 
and rounded contours of the Venus de’ Medici. He had a good word to say for 
hermaphrodites—at least for the one in the Villa Borghese.®° He protested, “I 
have never been an enemy of the other sex, but my mode of life has removed me 
from all intercourse with it. I might have married, and probably should have 
done so, if I had revisited my native land, but now I scarcely think of it.”6! In 
Seehausen his friendship with his pupil Lamprecht had taken the place of 
feminine attachments; in Rome he lived with ecclesiastics, and seldom met 
young women. “For a long time,” we are told, “there dined with him, on 
Saturdays, a young Roman, slender, fair, and tall, with whom he talked of 
love.”62 He “caused a portrait to be painted of a beautiful castrato.”6> He 
dedicated to the youthful Baron Friedrich Reinhold von Berg a Treatise on the 


Capability of the Feeling for Beauty; “readers found in it, and in the letters to 
Berg, the language not of friendship but of love; and such it actually is.”64 

In 1762 and 1764 he visited Naples again. His Letter on the Antiquities of 
Herculaneum (1762) and his Account of the Latest Herculanean Discoveries 
(1764) gave European scholars the first orderly and scientific information about 
the treasures excavated there and at Pompeii. He was now recognized as the 
supreme authority on ancient classical art. In 1763 he received an office in the 
Vatican as “antiquarian to the Apostolic Chamber.” Finally, in 1764, he 
published the massive volumes that he had been writing and illustrating for 
seven years past: Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums (History of Ancient Art). 

Despite its long and painstaking preparation it contained many errors, two of 
which were cruel hoaxes. His friend Mengs had foisted upon him, as faithful 
reproductions of antique paintings, two drawings born of Mengs’s imagination; 
Winckelmann listed these paintings, used the engravings, and dedicated the 
entire work to Mengs. The translations that soon appeared in French and Italian 
carried nearly all the errors, to Winckelmann’s mortification. “We are wiser 
today than we were yesterday,” he wrote to some friends. “Would to God I could 
show you my History of Art entirely remodeled and considerably enlarged! I had 
not yet learned to write when I took it in hand: the thoughts were not yet 
sufficiently linked together; there is wanting, in many cases, the transition from 
what precedes to what follows—in which the greatest art consists.”65 And yet 
the book had accomplished a very difficult task—to write well about art. His 
intense devotion to his subject lifted him to style. 

He addressed himself literally to the history of art rather than the much easier 
history of artists. After a hurried survey of Egyptian, Phoenician, Jewish, 
Persian, and Etruscan art Winckelmann let all his enthusiasm loose in 450 pages 
on the classical art of the Greeks. In some final chapters he discussed Greek art 
under the Romans. Always his emphasis was on the Greeks, for he was 
convinced that they had found the highest forms of beauty: in the refinement of 
line rather than in brilliance of color, in the representation of types rather than 
individuals, in the normality and nobility of the figure, in the restraint of 
emotional expression, in the serenity of aspect, in the repose of features even in 
action, and above all in the harmonious proportion and relation of differentiated 
parts in a logically unified whole. Greek art, to Winckelmann, was the Age of 
Reason in form. 

He connected the superiority of Greek art with the high regard that the Greeks 
paid to excellence of form in either sex. “Beauty was an excellence that led to 
fame, for we find that the Greek histories make mention of those who were 
distinguished for it,”6© as histories now record great statesmen, poets, and 


philosophers. There were beauty contests, as well as athletic contests, among the 
Greeks. Winckelmann thought that political freedom, and Greek leadership of 
the Mediterranean world before the Peloponnesian War, led to a synthesis of 
grandeur with beauty, and produced the “grand style” (hohe, grosse Stil) in 
Pheidias, Polycleitus, and Myron. In the next stage the “grand” gave way to the 
“beautiful” style, or “style of grace”; Pheidias gave way to Praxiteles, and 
decline began. Freedom in art was part of Greek freedom; artists were liberated 
from rigid rules, and dared to create ideal forms not found in nature. They 
imitated nature only in details; the whole was a composite of perfections found 
only in part in any natural object. Winckelmann was a romantic preaching 
classic form. 

His book was accepted throughout Europe as an event in the history of 
literature and art. Frederick the Great sent him an invitation (1765) to come to 
Berlin as superintendent of the royal library and cabinet of antiquities. 
Winckelmann agreed to come for two thousand thalers per year; Frederick 
offered one thousand; Winckelmann stood his ground, and recalled the story of 
the castrato who demanded a fat sum for his songs; Frederick complained that 
he asked more than his best general cost him; “Eh bene” said the castrato, 
“faccia cantare il suo generale!” (Very well, then; let him make his general 
sing!).67 

In 1765 Winckelmann revisited Naples, this time in company with John 
Wilkes, who had made Europe resound with his defiance of Parliament and 
George II. After gathering more data he returned to Rome and completed his 
second major work, Monumenti antichi inediti (1767). His prelate friends had 
complained of his writing the History in German, which was not yet a major 
medium of scholarship; now he pleased them by using Italian, and the happy 
author, seated between two cardinals, had the ecstasy of reading a part of his 
book at Castel Gandolfo to Clement XIII and a numerous assembly of notables. 
However, he was accused of having heretical books and making heretical 
remarks,68 and he never obtained from the papacy the post which he felt he 
deserved. 

Perhaps in hope that he might there secure the means of seeing Greece, he 
decided to visit Germany (1768). But he had so immersed himself in classic art 
and Italian ways that he took no pleasure in his native land; he ignored its 
scenery and resented its baroque architecture and ornament; “Let us return to 
Rome,” he repeated a hundred times to his traveling companion.®9 He was 
received with honors in Munich, where he was presented a beautiful antique 
gem. At Vienna Maria Theresa gave him costly medallions, and both the 


Empress and Prince von Kaunitz invited him to settle there; but on May 28, after 
hardly a month’s absence, he turned back to Italy. 

At Trieste he was delayed while waiting for a ship that would take him to 
Ancona. During these days he developed acquaintance with another traveler, 
Francesco Arcangeli. They took walks together, and occupied adjoining rooms 
in the hotel. Soon Winckelmann showed him the medallions he had received in 
Vienna; he did not, so far as we know, show his gold-filled purse. On the 
morming of June 8, 1768, Arcangeli entered Winckelmann’s room, found him 
seated at a table, and threw a noose around his neck. Winckelmann rose and 
fought; Arcangeli stabbed him five times and fled. A physician bandaged the 
wounds but pronounced them fatal. Winckelmann received the last sacrament, 
made his will, expressed a desire to see and forgive his assailant, and died at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. Trieste commemorates him with a handsome 
monument. 

Arcangeli was captured on June 14. He confessed, and on June 18 he was 
sentenced: “For the crime of murder, done by you on the body of Johann 
Winckelmann, ... the Imperial Criminal Court has decreed that you ... shall be 
broken alive on the wheel, from the head to the feet, until your soul depart from 
your body.” On July 20 it was so done. 


The limitations of Winckelmann were bound up with geography. Because he 
never realized his hope of visiting Greece under conditions that would have 
allowed extensive study of classic remains, he thought of Greek art in terms of 
Greco-Roman art as found in the museums, collections, and palaces of Germany 
and Italy, and in the relics of Herculaneum and Pompeii. His predilection for 
sculpture over painting, for the representation of types rather than individuals, 
for tranquillity as against the expression of emotion, for proportion and 
symmetry, for imitation of the ancients as against originality and experiment: all 
this placed upon the creative impulses in art severe restraints that resulted in the 
Romantic reaction against the cold rigidity of classical forms. His concentration 
on Greece and Rome blinded him to the rights and possibilities of other styles; 
like Louis XIV, he thought that the genre paintings of the Netherlands were 
grotesqueries. 

Even so, his achievement was remarkable. He stirred the whole European 
realm of art, literature, and history with his exaltation of Greece. He went 
beyond the semiclassicism of Renaissance Italy and Louis XIV’s France to 
classic art itself. He aroused the modern mind to the clean and placid perfection 
of Greek sculpture. He turned the chaos of a thousand marbles, bronzes, 
paintings, gems, and coins into a scientific archaeology. His influence on the 


best spirits of the next generation was immense. He inspired Lessing, if only to 
opposition; he shared in maturing Herder and Goethe; and perhaps without the 
afflatus that rose from Winckelmann Byron would not have crowned his poetry 
with death in Greece. The ardent Hellenist helped to form the neoclassic 
principles of Mengs and Thorwaldsen, and the neoclassic painting of Jacques- 
Louis David. “Winckelmann,” said Hegel, “is to be regarded as one of those 
who, in the sphere of art, have known how to initiate a new organ for the human 
spirit.”70 


VI. THE ARTISTS 


Italy hardly needed Winckelmann’s exhortations, for she honored her gods, 
and her accumulated art served in each generation as a school of discipline for a 
thousand artists from a dozen lands. Carlo Marchionni designed the palatial Villa 
Albani (1758), into which Cardinal Albani, guided by Winckelmann, gathered a 
world-famous collection of antique sculptures-still rich after many rapes. 
(Napoleon stole 294 of the pieces for France; hence, perhaps, an Italian saying of 
those days, Non tutti francesi sono la-troni, ma Buona Parte—not all Frenchmen 
are thieves, but a good part of them are.) 

Venice produced nearly all the leading Italian painters of these years, and 
three of them inherited already famous names. Alessandro Longhi, son of Pietro, 
illustrated the genius of his people with some delicate portraits, including two of 
Goldoni.’7! We have seen Domenico Tiepolo accompanying his father to 
Augsburg and Madrid, and modestly offering his specialty to the common stock. 
In the guest house of the Villa Valmarana he struck out for himself with genre 
scenes from rural life, Peasants Reposing is an idyl of dropped tools and restful 
ease. After his father’s death in Spain Domenico returned to Venice, and gave 
his own style of humorous realism free rein.72 

Francesco Guardi, brother-in-law to Giambattista Tiepolo, learned painting 
from his father, his brother, and Canaletto. He missed acclaim in his generation, 
but his vedute caught critical eyes by seizing and conveying subtleties of light, 
and moods of atmosphere, which may have given some hints to French 
Impressionists. He did not wait for Constable’s caution, “Remember that light 
and shade never stand still.””3 Perhaps his favorite hour was twilight, when lines 
were blurred, colors merged, and shadows were dim, as in Gondola on the 
Lagoon.”4 Venetian skies and waters seemed designed to offer such misty, 
melting views. Sometimes, we are told, Guardi carried his studio into a gondola, 
and moved on the minor canals to catch unhackneyed scenes. He painted the 
human figures carelessly, as if he felt that they were evanescent minutiae beside 
the solid architecture and the changing yet persistent sea and sky. But he could 


picture men too, crowding the Piazzetta in some gala Festival,”° or moving in 
stately dress in the great Sala dei Filarmonici. 7 In their lifetime his brother 
Giovanni was rated the better painter, and Canaletto greater than either; today 
Francesco Guardi promises to outlive them both. 

Anton Raphael Mengs returned from Spain in 1768, and was soon lord of the 
studios in Rome. Hardly anyone questioned his supremacy among contemporary 
artists. Crowned heads angled for his brush, sometimes in vain. Winckelmann 
called him the Raphael of his age, praised his deadly Parnassus as a masterpiece 
before which “even Raphael would have bowed his head,”’7 and injected into 
the History of Ancient Art a superlative estimate of his friend.7® 

The best of Mengs’s paintings in this period is his self-portrait (1773?).79 It 
shows him still vigorous, handsome, black-haired, proud at forty-five. After a 
second stay in Spain Mengs returned (1777) to spend his declining years in Italy. 
He continued to prosper, but the death of his wife (1778) broke his once buoyant 
spirit. A variety of ailments weakened him, and his resort to quack doctors and 
miraculous cures completed his physical ruin. He died in 1779 at the age of fifty- 
one. His disciples raised to his memory a cenotaph in the Pantheon, beside the 
monument to Raphael. Today there is no critic so poor to do him reverence. 


VII. I MUSICI 


Church music had declined with the growing secularization of life, and had 
suffered infection from operatic forms. Instrumental music was prospering, 
partly through the improvement of the pianoforte, but still more with the 
increasing popularity of the violin. Virtuosi like Pugnani, Viotti, and Nardini 
conquered Europe with a bow. Muzio Clementi, who went from Italy to live for 
twenty years in England, toured the Continent as organist and pianist, competed 
with Mozart in Vienna, and may have profited from Mozart’s comment that his 
playing was too mechanical. He was the most successful piano teacher of the 
eighteenth century, and he established the nineteenth-century style of piano 
technique with his famous series of exercises and studies, Gradus ad Parnassum 
—steps to the home of the Muses from whom music took its name. Gaetano 
Pugnani inherited his master Tartini’s violin artistry, and passed it on to his pupil 
Giovanni Battista Viotti, who traversed Europe triumphantly. Viotti’s Violin 
Concerto in A Minor can still be enjoyed by our old-fashioned ears. 

Like so many Italians, Luigi Boccherini left a land crowded with musicians to 
seek an audience abroad. From 1768 till his death in 1805 he charmed Spain 
with his cello as Farinelli had charmed it with his voice and Scarlatti with his 
harpsichord. For a generation his instrumental compositions rivaled those of 
Mozart in international acclaim; Frederick William II of Prussia, himself a 


cellist, preferred Boccherini’s quartets to Mozart’s.®9 In his sixty-two years he 
composed ninety-five string quartets, fifty-four trios, twelve piano quintets, 
twenty symphonies, five concertos for the cello, two oratorios, and some 
religious music. Half the world knows his “Minuet”—-a movement from one of 
his quintets; but all the world should know his Concerto in B Flat for violoncello 
and orchestra. 

Europe surrendered without a struggle (again excepting Paris) to the bel canto 
of Italy. From a dozen cities of the Magic Boot prima donnas like Cate-rina 
Gabrielli and castran like Gasparo Pacchierotti poured across the Alps to 
Vienna, Munich, Leipzig, Dresden, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Hamburg, Brussels, 
London, Paris, and Madrid. Pacchierotti was among the last of the famous 
emasculates; for a generation he rivaled Farinelli’s career. He held London 
captive for four years; his acclaim there still echoes in Fanny Burney’s Diary,®! 
and in her father’s General History of Music62 

Italian composers and conductors followed the singers. Pietro Guglielmi 
wrote two hundred operas, and moved from Naples to Dresden to Brunswick to 
London to conduct them. Another Neapolitan, Niccolo Piccini, has come down 
to us disfigured by his unwilling contest with Gluck in Paris; but Galiani 
described him as un trés honnéte homme —a thoroughly hoaorable man.®° His 
opere buffe were for a decade the rage of Naples and Rome; even the Serva 
padrona of Pergolesi won no such popularity as Piccini’s La cecchina (1760). 
Jommelli, Pergolesi, Leo, and Galuppi had set to music Metastasio’s Olimpiade; 
Piccini did likewise, and, by common consent, excelled them all. In 1776 he 
accepted a call to Paris; the wild war that ensued there must wait its geographical 
turn; through it all Piccini carried himself with complete courtesy, remaining 
friends with his rivals Gluck and Sacchini even though their partisans threatened 
his life.84 When the Revolution drowned out this opera buff a Piccini returned to 
Naples. There he was placed under house arrest for four years because of 
sympathy with France; his operas were hooted from the stage, and he lived in a 
poverty disgraceful to his country. After Napoleon’s conquest of Italy he was 
again invited to Paris (1798); the First Consul gave him a modest sinecure, but a 
paralytic stroke broke him down in body and spirit, and he died in Paris in 1800. 

Antonio Sacchini was born to a fisherman at Pozzuoli, and was being trained 
to succeed his father when Francesco Durante heard him sing, and carried him 
off to Naples as pupil and protégé. His Semiramide was so well received at the 
Teatro Argentino in Rome that he remained with that theater for seven years as 
its composer of operas. After a stay in Venice he set off to conquer Munich, 
Stuttgart, ... and London (1772). His operas were applauded there, but hostile 
cabals damaged his popularity, and his dissolute habits ruined his health. 


Moving to Paris, he produced his masterpiece, Oedipe a Colone (1786), which 
held the boards of the Opéra through 583 representations in the next fifty-seven 
years; we can still hear it, now and then, on the air. He adopted several of 
Gluck’s reforms; he abandoned the Italian style of making an opera a patchwork 
of arias; in Oedipe the story controls the arias, and the choruses, inspired by 
Handel’s oratorios, lend grandeur to both the music and the theme. 

The melodious conquest went on with Antonio Salieri, foe of Mozart and 
friend of the young Beethoven. Born near Verona, he was sent at the age of 
sixteen to Vienna (1766); eight years later Joseph II appointed him composer to 
the court, and in 1788 Kapellmeister. In this post he preferred other composers 
to Mozart, but the story that this opposition caused Mozart’s collapse is a 
myth.85 After Mozart’s death Salieri befriended the son and promoted his 
musical development. Beethoven submitted several compositions to Salieri, and 
accepted his suggestions with unwonted humility. 

“The most radiant star in the Italian operatic firmament during the second half 
of the eighteenth century”®® was Giovanni Paisiello. Son of a veterinary surgeon 
at Taranto, his voice so impressed his Jesuit teachers there that they persuaded 
his father to send him to Durante’s conservatory in Naples (1754). When he took 
to composing operas he found the Neapolitan audiences so enamored of Piccini 
that he accepted an invitation from Catherine the Great. In St. Petersburg he 
wrote (1782) Il barbiere di Siviglia; it had so lasting a success throughout 
Europe that when Rossini offered in Rome (February 5, 1816) an opera on the 
same subject it was damned by the public as an ungentlemanly intrusion upon 
territory sacred to Paisiello, who was still alive. On his way back from Russia in 
1784, Paisiello stopped long enough in Vienna to write twelve “symphonies” for 
Joseph II, and to produce an opera, II re Teodoro, which soon won Europe-wide 
acceptance. Then he returned to Naples as maestro di cappella to Ferdinand IV. 
Napoleon persuaded Ferdinand to “lend” him Paisiello; when the composer 
arrived in Paris (1802) he was received with a magnificence that made him many 
enemies. In 1804 he returned to Naples under the patronage of Joseph Bonaparte 
and Murat. 

We should note, in passing, how patiently these Italians prepared their 
careers. Paisiello studied for nine years at Durante’s Conservatorio di San 
Onofrio; Cimarosa studied for eleven years in the Conservatorio di Santa Maria 
di Loreto, and later at Naples. After long tutelage under Sacchini, Piccini, and 
others, Domenico Cimarosa produced his first opera, Le strava-ganze del conte. 
Soon his operas were heard in Vienna, Dresden, Paris, and London. In 1787 he 
took his turn at St. Petersburg, where he delighted the polyandrous Empress with 
Cleopatra. Invited by Leopold II to succeed Salieri as Kapellmeister at Vienna, 


he produced there his most celebrated opera, I] matrimonio segreto (1792). It so 
pleased the Emperor that at its close he ordered supper to be served to all those 
present, and then commanded a repetition of the whole.®” In 1793 he was called 
back to Naples as maestro di cappella for Ferdinand IV. When the King was 
deposed by a French Revolutionary army (1799) Cimarosa hailed the event with 
enthusiasm; when Ferdinand was restored Cimarosa was condemned to death. 
The sentence was commuted to exile. The composer set out for St. Petersburg, 
but died on the way at Venice (1801). He left, in addition to many cantatas, 
Masses, and oratorios, some sixty-six operas, which were far more applauded 
than Mozart’s, and which even now must be reckoned second only to Mozart’s 
in the opere buffe of the eighteenth century. 

If melody is the heart of music, Italian music is supreme. The Germans had 
preferred polyphonic harmony to a simple melodic line; in this sense Italy won 
another victory over Germany when the German Mozart subordinated 
polyphony to melody. But the Italians gave melody so dominant a place that 
their operas tended to be a succession of tuneful arias rather than musical dramas 
such as the first Italian opera composers (c. 1600) had had in mind in their 
attempt to rival the dramatic art of the Greeks. In Italian opera the significance of 
the action, and often of the words, was lost in the glory of the song; this was 
beautiful, but if, as we used to think, art is the replacement of chaos with order to 
reveal significance, opera, in Italian hands, had fallen short of its highest 
possibilities. Some Italians, like Jommelli and Traétta, acknowledged this, and 
strove to mold the music and the play into a united whole; but that achievement 
had to await, for its clearest form, the operas of Gluck. So, in the pendulum of 
life, the Italian conquest of Europe with melody ended when, in 1774, Gluck 
produced at Paris an Iphigénie en Aulide which subordinated the music to the 
play. But the conflict between melody and drama went on; Wagner won a battle 
for drama, Verdi captured new trophies for melody. May neither side win. 


VIII. ALFIERI 


There were no Dantes in this age, but there was Parini in verse, Filangieri in 
prose, and Alfieri in drama, prose, and poetry. 

Giuseppe Parini struggled up from penury, lived by copying manuscripts, and 
entered print (1752) with a small volume of ver si sciolti— blank verse. He took 
holy orders as a means of eating, and even then had to earn his bread by tutoring; 
there was a plethora of priests in Italy. His poverty sharpened his pen to satire. 
Contemplating the idleness and pomp of many Italian nobles, he conceived the 
idea of describing a typical day in such a blueblood’s life. In 1763 he issued the 
first part as Il mattino (Morning); two years later he added I] mezzogiorno 


(Noon); he completed, but never lived to publish, IJ vespro (Evening) and La 
notte (Night) ; together they formed a substantial satire, which he called Il giorno 
(The Day). Count von Firmian showed real nobility by appointing the poet-priest 
editor of the Milan Gazzetta, and professor of belles-lettres in the Scuola 
Palatina. Parini welcomed the French Revolution, and was rewarded by 
Napoleon with a place on the municipal council of Milan. The odes that he 
composed between 1757 and 1795 are among the minor classics of Italian 
literature. We get a faint echo of him in translation, as in this sonnet, written as a 
lover rather than a priest: 


Benignant Sleep, that, on soft pinion sped, 
Dost wing through darkling night thy noiseless way, 
And fleeting multitudes of dreams display 
To weariness reposed on quiet bed: 
Go where my Phillis doth her gentle head 
And blooming cheek on peaceful pillow lay; 
And, while the body sleeps, her soul affray 
With dismal shape from thy enchantment bred; 
So like unto mine own that form be made— 
Pallor so dim disfiguring its face— 
That she may waken by compassion swayed. 
If this thou wilt accomplish of thy grace, 
A double wreath of poppies I will braid, 
And silently upon thine altar place.®® 


To this posy let us add, as a flower from the Italian Enlightenment, a passage 
from Gaetano Filangieri’s La scienza della legislazione (1780-85), inspired by 
Beccaria and Voltaire: 


The philosopher should not be the inventor of systems but the apostle of truth.... So long as the 
evils that affect humanity are still uncured; so long as error and prejudice are allowed to perpetuate 
them; so long as the truth is limited to the few and the privileged, and concealed from the greater 
part of the human species and from the kings; so long will it remain the duty of the philosopher to 
preach the truth, to sustain it, to promote it, and to illuminate it. Even if the lights he scatters are not 
useful in his own century and people, they will surely be useful in another country and century. 
Citizen of every place and every age, the philosopher has the world for his country, the earth for his 
school, and posterity will be his disciples.89 


The age was summed up in Alfieri: the revolt against superstition, the 
exaltation of pagan heroes, the denunciation of tyranny, the acclaim of the 
French Revolution, the revulsion from its excesses, and the cry for Italian 


freedom—all added to a romance of illicit love and noble fidelity. He recorded 
this passionate career in Vita di Vittorio Alfieri ... scritta da esso —his life 
“written by himself,” and continued to within five months of his death. It is one 
of the great autobiographies, as revealing as Rousseau’s Confessions. It begins 
disarmingly: “Speaking—and, still more, writing—of oneself is beyond all doubt 
the offspring of the great love one has for oneself.” Thereafter there is no mask 
of modesty, and no sign of dishonesty. 


I was born in the city of Asti in Piedmont January 17, 1749, of noble, opulent, and respectable 
parents. I notice these circumstances as fortunate ones for the following reasons. Noble birth was of 
great service to me, ... for it enabled me, without incurring the imputation of base or invidious 
motives, to disparage nobility for its own sake, to unveil its follies, its abuses, and its crimes. ... 
Opulence made me incorruptible, and free to serve only the truth.90 


His father died when Vittorio was an infant; his mother married again. The 
boy retired into himself, brooded, meditated suicide at the age of eight, but could 
not hit upon any comfortable way. An uncle took charge of him, and sent him, 
aged nine, to be educated at the Academy of Turin. There he was served and 
bullied by a valet. His teachers tried to break his will as the first stage in making 
a man of him, but their tyranny inflamed his pride and his longing for liberty. 
“The class in philosophy ... was something to send one to sleep standing 
upright.”9! The death of his uncle left him, aged fourteen, master of a large 
fortune. 

Having secured the consent of the King of Sardinia as a prerequisite to 
foreign travel, he set out in 1766 on a three-year tour of Europe. He fell in love 
with sundry women, French literature, and the English constitution. The reading 
of Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau destroyed his inherited theology, and 
began his hatred of the Roman Church—though he had only recently kissed the 
foot of Clement XIII, “a fine old man of venerable majesty.”92 In The Hague he 
became desperately enamored of a married woman; she smiled and went away; 
again he contemplated suicide; this was the age of Werther, and suicide was in 
the air. Again finding the idea more attractive in prospect than in execution, he 
returned to Piedmont, but was so unhappy in an atmosphere of political and 
religious conformity that he resumed his travels (1769). 

Now he went through Germany, Denmark, and Sweden—where, he tells us, 
he liked the scenery, the people, and even the winter. Then to Russia, which he 
despised, seeing in Catherine the Great only a crowned criminal; he refused to be 
presented to her. He enjoyed Frederick’s Prussia no better; he hurried on to 
bravely republican Holland, and to an England that was trying to teach George 
III to keep out of the government. He cuckolded an Englishman, fought a duel, 


was wounded. He caught syphilis in Spain,93 and returned to Turin (1772) to be 
cured. 

In 1774 he was sufficiently recovered to undertake his second great romance, 
with a woman nine years his senior. They quarreled and parted, and he cleansed 
her from his dreams by writing a play, Cleopatra; what could be more dramatic 
than two triumvirs, a queen, a battle, and an asp? The piece was produced at 
Turin June 16, 1775, “amid applause, for two successive nights”; then he 
withdrew it for alterations. He itched now “with a very noble and elevated 
passion for fame.” He reread Plutarch and the Italian classics, and studied Latin 
again to delve into Seneca’s tragedies; in these readings he found themes and 
form for his dramas. He would restore ancient heroes and virtues as 
Winckelmann had restored ancient art. 

Meanwhile (1777) he was writing his treatise Delia tirannide, but it contained 
such hot indictments of state and Church that he could not think of publishing it; 
it came to print only in 1787. An almost religious fervor animated it: 


Not pressing poverty, ... not the slavish idleness in which Italy lies prostrate, no, these were not 
the reasons which directed my mind to the true lofty honor of assailing false empires with my pen. A 
fierce god, a god unknown, has ever been at my back scourging me on since my earliest years. ... 
My free spirit can never find peace or truce unless I pen harsh pages for the destruction of tyrants.94 


He defined tyrants as 


all those who by force or fraud—or even by the will of the people or the nobles—obtain the absolute 
reins of government, and believe themselves to be, or are, above the law. ... Tyranny is the name 
that must be applied ... to any government in which he who is charged with the execution of the 
laws may make, destroy, break, interpret, hinder, or suspend them with assurance of impunity.95 


Alfieri considered tyrannical all European governments except the Dutch 
Republic and the constitutional monarchies of England and Sweden. Influenced 
by Machiavelli, he idealized the Roman Republic, and hoped that revolution 
would soon establish republics in Europe. He thought the best thing any minister 
of a tyrant could do would be to encourage him to such excesses of tyranny as 
would drive the people to revolt.9° In its first years a revolution is justified in 
using violence to prevent the revival of the tyranny: 


As political, like religious, opinions can never be completely changed without the use of much 
violence, so every new government is at first unfortunately compelled to be cruelly stern, sometimes 
even unjust, so as to convince, or possibly coerce, those who neither desire, understand, love, nor 
consent to innovations.97 


Though he himself was a noble as Conte di Cortemilia, Alfieri condemned 
hereditary aristocracy as a form or instrument of tyranny. He applied the same 
condemnation to all organized religions of authority. He admitted that 
“Christianity has contributed no little to softening universal customs,” but he 
noted “many acts of stupid and ignorant ferocity” in Christian rulers “from 
Constantine to Charles V.”98 In general, 


the Christian religion is almost incompatible with freedom. ... The pope, the Inquisition, purgatory, 
confession, indissoluble marriage, and the celibacy of priests—these are the six rings of the sacred 
chain which binds the profane one [the state] so much more tightly that it becomes ever heavier and 
more unbreakable.99 


Alfieri so hated tyranny that he advised against having children, or ever 
marrying, in a despotic state. Instead of children, but with comparable Italian 
fertility, he produced fourteen tragedies between 1775 and 1783, all in blank 
verse, all classical in structure and form, all excoriating tyranny with 
declamatory passion, and enthroning liberty as nobler than life. So in La 
congiura dei Pazzi his sympathy was with the attempt of the conspirators to 
overthrow Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici; in Bruto primo and Bruto se-condo 
he gave short shrift to Tarquin and Caesar; in Filippo he was all for Carlos 
against the King of Spain; in Maria Stuarda, however, he found more tyranny in 


the Scottish chieftains than in the Catholic Queen. Criticized for bending history 
to his thesis, he defended himself: 


More than one malicious tongue will be heard to say ... that I never depict anything but tyrants, in 
too many pages devoid of sweetness; that my blood-red pen, dipped in venom, always strikes a 
single and monotonous note; and that my surly Muse rouses no man from evil servitude, but makes 
many laugh. These complaints will not divert my spirit from so sublime a purpose, nor deter my art, 
though weak and inadequate to so great a need. Nor will my words ever be scattered to the winds if 
true men are born after us who will hold liberty vital to life.10° 


Only next to his passion for freedom was his love for the Countess of Albany. 
Daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, Prince of Stolberg-Gedern, she married (1774) 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, the Young Pretender, who now called himself the 
Count of Albany. Once so gallant as Bonnie Prince Charlie, he had taken to 
drink and mistresses to forget his defeats. The marriage, arranged by the French 
court, proved childless and unhappy. Apparently the Countess herself was not 
without fault. Alfieri met her in 1777, pitied her, loved her. To be near her, free 
to help her and follow her fortunes without the irksome necessity of securing 
royal permission for every move across the frontier, he gave up his citizenship in 
Piedmont, transferred most of his fortune and estate to his sister, and moved to 
Florence (1778). He was now twenty-nine years old. 

The Countess returned his love with a discreet delicacy that observed all 
public decorum. In 1780, when her husband’s drunken violence endangered her 
life, she retired to a convent, and later to the home of her brother-in-law in 
Rome. “I remained in Florence like an abandoned orphan,” wrote Alfieri, “and it 
was then that I became fully convinced ... that without her I did not so much as 
half exist; for I found myself almost completely incapable of doing any good 
work.”101 Soon he went to Rome, where he was allowed to see his inamorata 
now and then; but the brother-in-law, under priestly guidance, opposed his 
efforts to secure an annulment of her marriage. (Hence his Miltonic plea for 
divorce in Delia tirannide.192) Finally the brother-in-law forbade him any further 
visit to the Countess. He left Rome, and tried to distract himself with travel and 
with horses—which were his “third love,” next to the Muses and “my lady.” In 
1784 she won a legal separation. She moved to Colmar in Alsace; there Alfieri 
joined her, and thenceforth they lived in unwedded union until the death of the 
husband allowed them to marry. Alfieri wrote of his love with an ecstasy that 
recalled Dante’s Vita nuova: 


This, my fourth and last fever of love, was ... quite different from those of my first three liaisons. 
In those I had not found myself agitated by any passion of intellect counterbalancing, and 
commingled with, the passion of the heart. This had indeed less impetuosity and fervor, but proved 


more lasting and more deeply felt. The strength of my passion was such that it ... dominated my 
every emotion and thought, and it will never henceforth be extinguished in me but with life itself. It 
was clear to me ... that in her I had found a true woman, for instead of her proving, like all ordinary 
women, an obstacle to attainment of literary fame—one who set up occupations of utility and 
cheapened ... one’s thoughts—I found in her, for every good action, both encouragement and 
comfort and good example. Recognizing and appreciating a treasure so unique, I gave myself to her 
with utter abandon. Certainly I was not wrong, for now, more than twelve years later, ... my passion 
for her increases in proportion as those transitory charms (which are not her enduring self) by time’s 
decree fade away. But concentrated upon her, my mind is elevated, softened, and with every day 
made better; and as regards hers I am bold to say that the same is true, and that from me she may 
draw support and strength. 103 


So spurred on, he wrote more tragedies, some comedies, and occasional 
poetry. He had already composed five odes entitled “America libera.” In 1788 
the lovers moved to Paris, where Alfieri supervised the publication of his works 
by Beaumarchais’ press at Kehl on the Rhine. When the Bastille fell Alfieri, all 
fiery for freedom, hailed the Revolution as the dawn of a happier age for the 
world. But soon the excesses of the Revolution disgusted a soul whose 
conception of liberty was aristocratic, demanding freedom from mobs and 
majorities as well as from popes and kings. On August 18, 1792, he and the 
Countess left Paris with such possessions as they could take in two carriages. 
They were stopped at the city gates by a crowd that questioned their right to 
leave. Alfieri “jumped out of the coach amongst the mob, brandishing all my 
seven passports, and started in shouting and making a row, ... which is always 
the way to get the better of Frenchmen.”!04 They drove on to Calais and 
Brussels; there they learned that the Revolutionary authorities in Paris had 
ordered the arrest of the Countess. They hurried on to Italy, and settled in 
Florence. Now Alfieri composed his Misogallo, hot with hatred of France and its 
“crowd of ill-begotten slaves.” 195 

In 1799 the French Revolutionary army captured Florence. Alfieri and the 
Countess took refuge in a suburban villa until the invaders departed. The 
excitement of these years weakened and aged him; ending his autobiography in 
1802, aged fifty-three, he spoke of himself as already old. After bequeathing all 
his goods to the Countess, he died at Florence on October 7, 1803, and was 
buried in the Church of Santa Croce. There in 1810 the Countess raised to him a 
massive monument by Canova; she posed for the figure of Italy mourning over 
the tomb. She joined her lover there in 1824. 

Italy honors Alfieri as Il Vate d’Italia, prophet of the Risorgimento that freed 
her from alien and ecclesiastical rule. His dramas, though strident and monotone, 
were an invigorating advance upon the sentimental tragedies that had been 
offered to the Italian stage before him. From his Filippo, his Saul, his Mirra the 


soul of Italy prepared for Mazzini and Garibaldi. His Delia tirannide was not 
confined to foreign publication at Kehl (1787) and Paris (1800); it was printed in 
Milan (1800) and other Italian cities in 1802, 1803, 1805, 1809, 1848, 1849, 
i860; it became for Italy what Paine’s Rights of Man (1791) had been for France, 
England, and America. Alfieri was the beginning of the Romantic movement in 
Italy, a Byron before Byron, preaching the emancipation of minds and states. 
After him Italy had to be free. 


I. Goethe was fascinated by Cagliostro’s career, and made it the subject of a middling play, Der 
Grosskophta. 


Il. Cf. Pater, in his classic essay on Winckelmann: “He may have had a sense of a certain antique and as it 
were pagan grandeur in the Roman Catholic religion. Turning from the crabbed Protestantism which had 
been the ennui of his youth, he might reflect that while Rome had reconciled itself to the Renaissance, the 
Protestant principle in art had cut off Germany from the supreme tradition of beauty.”°3 And Goethe wrote 
in a little book on Winckelmann (1804): “The pagan temper radiates from all of his actions and writings. ... 
His remoteness from every Christian way of thinking, indeed his very aversion to this way of thinking, must 
be kept in mind when we attempt to pass judgment on his so-called change of religion. The parties into 
which the Christian religion is divided were to him a matter of utter indifference.”54 “Pagan” need not mean 
atheist; Winckelmann repeatedly affirmed his belief in God, but in “the God of all tongues, nations, and 
sects.”95 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Enlightenment in Austria 


1756-90 


I. THE NEW EMPIRE 


Srricty, Austria designates a nation; loosely it may stand for the empire of 
which Austria was the head. Formally, till 1806, this was the Holy Roman 
Empire, which had included Germany, Bohemia, Poland, Hungary, and parts of 
Italy and France. But nationalistic aims had so weakened Imperial allegiance that 
what now (1756) survived was really an Austro-Hungarian Empire, embracing 
Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, the Tirol, Hungary, Bohemia, the Catholic 
archbishoprics of Cologne, Trier, and Mainz, diverse and varying parts of Italy, 
and, since 1713, the formerly Spanish, now Austrian, Netherlands— 
approximately the Belgium of today. 

Hungary, with a population of some five million souls, was proudly feudal. 
Four fifths of the soil were owned by Magyar nobles, and were tilled by serfs; 
taxes fell only upon the peasants and the German or Slav burghers of the towns. 
The new empire had had its legal birth in 1687, when the Hungarian nobles 
renounced their ancient right of electing their king, and acknowledged the 
Hapsburg emperors as their sovereigns. Maria Theresa, following Bourbon 
strategy, invited the leading Hungarian magnates to her court, gave them offices, 
titles, and ribbons, and lulled them into accepting Imperial law for their domains, 
and Vienna for their capital. In generous response the Empress commissioned 
Lukas von Hildebrandt to draw up plans for governmental buildings in Buda; the 
work was begun in 1769, and was renewed in 1894, giving the old capital one of 
the most impressive royal structures in the world. Rivaling the Queen, rich 
Hungarian nobles built lordly chateaux along the Danube or in their mountain 
retreats; so Prince Pal Esterhazy built a family seat at Eisenstadt (1663-72), and 
Prince Miklos Jézsef Esterhazy built in Renaissance style, some thirty miles 
away, the new Schloss Esterhazy (1764-66). Here were 126 guest rooms, two 
great halls for receptions and balls, a rich collection of art, and, nearby, a library 
of 7,500 volumes, and a theater with four hundred seats. Around the palace a 
vast Swamp was transformed into gardens decorated with grottoes, temples, and 


statuary, with hothouses, orangeries, and game preserves. Said a French traveler: 
“There is no place—perhaps excepting Versailles—that equals this castle in 
splendor.” Here came painters, sculptors, actors, singers, virtuosi; here, for a full 
generation, Haydn conducted, composed, and longed for a larger world. 

Bohemia, which is now the Czech part of Czechoslovakia, did not fare so 
well under Maria Theresa’s rule. It had withdrawn from history after the Thirty 
Years’ War, its national spirit broken by foreign rule, and by a Catholic creed 
imposed upon a people that had once known Jan Hus and Jerome of Prague. Its 
eight million inhabitants suffered the wounds of war in the repeated conflicts 
between Prussia and Austria, and its historic capital changed hands again and 
again as its alien Queen passed from defeat to victory to defeat. Bohemia had to 
content itself with an independence of culture and taste; it developed its own 
composers, like Georg Benda, and Prague distinguished itself by giving a hearty 
reception to the premiére of Mozart’s Don Giovanni (1787), which Vienna later 
damned with faint applause. 

In the Austrian Netherlands the struggle of local dignitaries to retain their 
traditional authority was more successful than in Bohemia; it was to cloud with 
tragedy the last days of the “revolutionary Emperor.” Those seven provinces— 
Brabant (which included Brussels, Antwerp, and Louvain), Luxembourg, 
Limburg, Flanders, Hainaut, Namur, and Gelders—had an ancient and 
prestigious history, and the nobles who ruled their four million souls were 
jealous of the privileges that had survived so many centuries of trial. “Society” 
displayed its fashions, gambled its gains, and sometimes drink the waters, as 
well as the wines, at Spa in the neighboring episcopate of Liége. The flower of 
that society in this age was Prince Charles-Joseph de Ligne, whom Brussels gave 
to the world in 1735. He was tutored by several abbés, “only one of whom 
believed in God”; he himself was “devout for a fortnight”! in this strongly 
Catholic country. He fought with distinction in the Seven Years’ War, served 
Joseph II as counselor and intimate friend, joined the Russian army in 1787, 
accompanied Catherine the Great in her “progress” to the Crimea, built himself a 
luxurious chateau and art gallery near Brussels, wrote thirty-four volumes of 
Melanges, impressed even the French with the perfection of his manners, and 
amused the cosmopolitan circles of Europe with his philosophic wit.! 

It was this complex empire, stretching from the Carpathians to the Rhine, 
which for forty years submitted to one of the great women of history. 


II. MARIA THERESA 


We have seen her in war; there she yielded only to Frederick and Pitt in 
military statesmanship, in scope of view and pertinacity of purpose, in courage 


confronting defeat. Said Frederick in 1752: “Except the Queen of Hungary and 
the King of Sardinia [Charles Emmanuel I], whose genius triumphed over a bad 
education, all the princes of Europe are only illustrious imbeciles.”? Elizabeth I 
of England before her, and Catherine II of Russia after her, excelled her in the 
art of rule; no other queens. Frederick thought her “ambitious and vengeful,’4 
but did he expect her to seek no redress for his rape of Silesia? The Goncourts 
saw in her “a good average brain with a loving heart, an exalted sense of duty, 
astonishing powers of work, an imposing presence and exceptional charm; ... a 
true mother of her people.”> She was the soul of kindness to all who did not 
attack her empire or her faith; note her warm reception of the Mozart family in 
1768.6 She was a good mother to her children; her letters to them are models of 
tenderness and wise counsel; had Joseph listened to her he might not have died a 
failure; had Marie Antoinette followed her advice she might have escaped the 
guillotine. 

Maria Theresa was not an “enlightened despot.” She was no despot; Voltaire 
thought “she established her reign in all hearts by an affability and popularity 
which few of her ancestors had ever possessed; she banished form and restraint 
from her court; ... she never refused audience to anyone, and no person ever 
departed from her presence dissatisfied.”” She was far from enlightened in 
Voltaire’s sense; she issued intolerant decrees against Jews and Protestants, and 
remained a devout Catholic to the end. She saw with tremors the infiltration of 
religious skepticism into Vienna from London and Paris; she tried to stem the 
tide by a fervent censorship of books and periodicals, and she forbade the 
teaching of English “because of the dangerous character of this language in 
respect of its corrupting religious and ethical principles.” 

And yet she was not untouched by the anticlericalism of her councilors and 
her son. They pointed out that the territorial and other wealth of the clergy was 
rapidly increasing through priestly suggestions that moribund patients might 
expiate their sins and propitiate God by bequeathing property to the Church; at 
this rate the Church—already a state within a state—must soon be master of the 
government. Convents and monasteries were multiplying, removing men and 
women from active life, and excluding more and more property from taxation. 
Young women were being induced to take conventual vows before they were old 
enough to realize the significance of these lifelong dedications. Education was so 
completely controlled by the clergy that every growing mind was being molded 
into giving its supreme allegiance to the Church rather than to the state. The 
Empress so far yielded to these arguments as to order some substantial reforms. 
She forbade the presence of ecclesiastics at the making of wills. She reduced the 
number of religious establishments, and ordered the taxation of all religious 


property. No vows were to be taken by persons under twenty-one years of age. 
Churches and convents were no longer to afford asylum to criminals by “right of 
sanctuary.” No papal brief was to be recognized in the Austrian realm until it 
had received Imperial consent. The Inquisition was subjected to governmental 
supervision, and was in effect suppressed. Education was reorganized under the 
direction of Gerhard van Swieten (the Queen’s physician) and Abbot Franz 
Rautenstrauch; in many professorships Jesuits were replaced by laymen;9 the 
University of Vienna was brought under laic administration and state control; the 
curriculum there and elsewhere was revised to widen instruction in science and 
history.4° So the pious Empress anticipated in some measure the ecclesiastical 
reforms of her skeptical son. 

She was a model of morality in an age when the courts of Christendom 
rivaled Constantinople in polygamy. The Church might have used her as an 
argument for orthodoxy, except that Augustus III, the Catholic King of Poland, 
and Louis XV of France were the most avid pluralists of all. The Viennese 
aristocracy did not follow her example. Count Arco fled to Switzerland with his 
mistress; Countess Esterhazy eloped to France with Count von der Schulenburg; 
Prince von Kaunitz took his current mistress with him in his coach, and when the 
Empress remonstrated he told her, “Madame, I have come here to speak about 
your affairs, not mine.”!! Maria Theresa looked with disgust upon this laxity, 
and issued Draconic decrees to enforce the Sixth Commandment among the 
people. She ordered that women’s skirts should be lengthened at the bottom and 
blouses at the top.!2 She organized a corps of Chastity Commissioners 
empowered to arrest any woman suspected of prostitution. Casanova complained 
that “the bigotry and narrow-mindedness of the Empress made life difficult, 
especially for foreigners.” 13 

A great part of her success as a ruler was due to her able ministers. She 
accepted their lead and earned their devotion. Prince von Kaunitz, despite the 
failure of his “reversal of alliances,” remained in charge of foreign affairs, and 
served the Empire well for forty years. Ludwig Haugwitz transformed internal 
administration, and Rudolf Chotek reorganized the economy. These three men 
did for Austria what Richelieu and Colbert had done for France; in effect they 
created a new State, immeasurably stronger than the disordered realm that Maria 
Theresa had inherited. 

Haugwitz began by rebuilding the Imperial army. He believed that this had 
collapsed in the face of Prussian discipline because it was composed of 
independent units raised and commanded by semi-independent nobles; he 
proposed and created a standing army of 108,000 men under unified training and 
central control. To finance this force he recommended that nobles and clergy, as 


well as commoners, be taxed; nobles and clergy protested; the Empress braved 
their wrath and laid upon them a property and an income tax. Frederick praised 
his enemy as an administrator: “She put her finances in such order as her 
predecessors had never attained, and not only recouped by good management 
what she had lost by ceding provinces to the Kings of Prussia and Sardinia, but 
she considerably augmented her revenue.”!4 Haugwitz went on to co-ordinate 
the law, to free the judiciary from domination by the nobles, and to bring the 
feudal lords under control by the central government. A new and unified legal 
code, the Theresianische Halsgericht-sordnung, was proclaimed in 1768. 

Meanwhile Chotek strove to invigorate the sluggish economy. Industry was 
hampered by monopolies that favored nobles, and by guild regulations which 
remained in force till 1774; nevertheless Linz had woolen mills with a total of 
26,000 employees, Vienna excelled in glass and porcelain, and Bohemia led the 
Empire in metallurgical operations. Both Austria and Hungary had productive 
mines; Galicia had great salt deposits, and Hungary mined seven million gulden’ 
worth of gold per year. Chotek protected these industries with tariffs, for 
Austria, frequently at war, had to be made self-sufficient in necessary goods; 
free trade, like democracy, is a luxury of security and peace. 

Even so, the Empire remained agricultural and feudal. Like Frederick, the 
Empress, facing war, dared not risk social disruption by attacking the entrenched 
nobility. She gave a good example by abolishing serfdom on her own lands, and 
she imposed upon the haughty magnates of Hungary a decree empowering the 
peasant to move, marry, and bring up his children as he liked, and to appeal from 
his lord to the county court.!5 Despite these mitigations the peasantry in Hungary 
and Bohemia was almost as poor as in Russia. In Vienna the lower class lived in 
traditional poverty, amid lordly palaces, elaborate operas, and magnificent 
churches dispensing hope. 

Vienna was beginning to rival Paris and its environs in royal splendor. 
Schénbrunn (“Beautiful Spring”), just outside the city, included 495 acres of 
gardens, laid out (1753-75) in emulation of Versailles, with straight towering 
hedges, fanciful grottoes, symmetrical ponds, lovely statues by Donner and 
Beyer, a “Menagerie,” a botanical garden, and, on a hill in the background, a 
“Gloriette” built in 1775 by Johann von Hohenberg—a colonnaded arcade in 
chaste Romanesque. The Schénbrunn palace itself, an immense congeries of 
1,441 rooms, had been designed by Johann Bernhard Fischer von Erlach in 
1695, but had been left unfinished in 1705; Maria Theresa engaged Niccolo 
Pacassi to remodel it; work was resumed in 1744, and was completed in the year 
of the Empress’ death (1780). Within was a Great Gallery 141 feet long, with a 


rococo ceiling painted by Gregorio Guglielmi (1761). Schénbrunn housed the 
court from spring till fall. 

The court numbered now some 2,400 souls. Two hundred and fifty stewards 
and grooms were needed to care for the horses and carriages. Altogether the 
maintenance of the palace and its grounds cost 4,300,000 gulden per year.!© The 
Empress herself practiced economy, and excused the splendor of her palace as 
necessary to the histrionics of royal rule. She offset the luxury of her court with 
the extent of her charities. A generation later Mme. de Staél reported of Austria: 
“The charitable elements there are regulated with great order and liberality; 
private and public beneficence is directed with a fine spirit of justice ... 
Everything in this country bears the mark of a parental, wise, and religious 
government.” !7 

Despite poverty there was hardly any begging, and relatively little crime.1® 
The people found their simple pleasures in exchanging visits, rubbing elbows in 
the squares, cooling their heat in shady parks, promenading on the tree-lined 
Hauptallee of the Prater, picnicking in the countryside, or, at their lowest, 
thrilling to ferocious fights arranged between famished animals. Prettier were the 
dances, and, above all, the formal minuet; in this the man and the woman rarely 
touched each other, every movement was governed by tradition and rule, and 
was performed with restraint and grace. Music was so large a part of Viennese 
life that it commands a chapter to itself. 

By comparison literature was mediocre and immature. Austria, sacerdo-tally 
controlled, had no share in the Sturm und Drang movement that excited 
Germany. Maria Theresa was no patron of learning or belles-lettres. There were 
no literary salons in Vienna, no mingling of authors, artists, and philosophers 
with women, nobles, and statesmen as in France. It was a static society, with the 
charm and comfort of old and calculable ways, saved from the turmoil of 
revolution but missing the zest of challenging ideas. The Viennese newspapers, 
carefully censored, were dull impediments to thought, perhaps excepting the 
Wiener Zeitung, founded in 1780. The Viennese theaters were given to opera for 
the aristocracy and the court, or to coarse comedies for the general public. 
Leopold Mozart wrote that “the Viennese public, as a whole, has no love of 
anything serious or sensible; they cannot even understand it; and their theaters 
furnish abundant proof that nothing but utter trash, such as dances, burlesques, 
harlequinades, ghost tricks, and devil’s antics will go down with them.”!9 But 
Papa Mozart had been disappointed with Vienna’s reception of his son. 

Over this medley of actors, musicians, populace, serfs, barons, courtiers, and 
ecclesiastics the great Empress ruled with maternal watchfulness and solicitude. 
Her consort, Francis of Lorraine, had been crowned emperor in 1745, but his 


talents inclined him to business rather than government. He organized 
manufactures, provided the Austrian armies with uniforms, horses, and arms, 
sold flour and provender to Frederick while Frederick was at war with Austria 
(1756),2° and left the management of the Empire to his wife. Matrimonially, 
however, he insisted on his rights, and the Empress, loving him despite his 
adulteries,2! bore him sixteen children. She brought them up with love and 
severity, scolded them frequently, and gave them such doses of morality and 
wisdom that Marie Antoinette was glad to escape to Versailles, and Joseph 
flirted with philosophy. She plotted skillfully to secure cozy berths for her other 
offspring: she made her daughter Maria Carolina queen of Naples, her son 
Leopold grand duke of Tuscany, her son Ferdinand governor of Lombardy. She 
devoted herself to preparing her eldest son, Joseph, for the formidable 
responsibilities that she would bequeath to him; and she watched with anxiety 
his development through education and marriage, through the storms of 
philosophy and the bereavements of love, to the time when, in a transport of 
affection and humility, she raised him up, aged twenty-four, to sit beside her on 
the Imperial throne. 


Ill. JOSEPH GROWING: 1741-65 


She had entrusted his education to the Jesuits, but, anticipating Rousseau, she 
had asked that he be taught as if he were amusing himself.22 When he was four 
years old she complained that “my Joseph can’t obey”;23 obedience was not 
amusing. “He has already a high conception of his station,” reported the Prussian 
ambassador when Joseph was six. Maria Theresa resorted to discipline and 
enforced piety, but the boy found religious observances irksome, and resented 
the importance attached to the supernatural world; this one, being in part his 
patrimony, sufficed. He soon tired of orthodoxy, and discovered the fascination 
of Voltaire. Otherwise he cared little for literature, but he took eagerly to 
science, economics, history, and international law. He never outgrew his 
boyhood haughtiness and pride, but he developed into a handsome and alert 
youth, whose faults did not yet alienate him from his mother. On his travels he 
wrote to her letters of warm filial tenderness. 

At the age of twenty he was made a member of the Staatsrath, or State 
Council. Soon (1761) he drew up, and submitted to his mother, a paper outlining 
his ideas on political and religious reform; these remained the essence of his 
policies to the end of his life. He advised the Empress to extend religious 
toleration, to reduce the power of the Church, to relieve the peasantry of feudal 
burdens, and to allow greater freedom in the movement of goods and ideas.24 He 


asked her to spend less on the court and its ceremonies, and more on the army. 
Every member of the government should work for his salary, and the nobles 
should be taxed like anybody else.25 

Meanwhile he was learning another side of life. Louis XV, as part of the 
reversal of alliances, had offered his granddaughter Isabella of Parma as a fit 
bride for the Archduke. Joseph seemed fortunate: Isabella was eighteen, 
beautiful, and of good character except for a turn to melancholy. In June, 1760, 
she came across the Alps in a caravan drawn by three hundred horses; the 
marriage was celebrated with a sumptuous feast, and Joseph was happy to have 
so fair a creature in his arms. But Isabella took to heart the theology she had 
learned; dowered with all the gifts of life, she found no joy in them, but longed 
for death. “Death is beneficent,” she wrote to her sister in 1763. “Never have I 
thought of it more than now. Everything arouses in me the desire to die soon. 
God knows my wish to desert a life which insults Him every day.... If it were 
permitted to kill oneself I would already have done it.”26 In November, 1763, 
she was stricken with smallpox; she gave no encouragement to the physicians 
who tried to cure her; in five days she was dead. Joseph, who loved her deeply, 
never recovered from this blow. 

A few months later he was taken by his father to Frankfurt-am-Main to be 
crowned King of the Romans—the traditional step to the Imperial throne. There, 
March 26, 1764 (young Goethe in the crowd), he was elected, and on April 3 he 
was crowned. He did not enjoy the prolonged ritual, the religious services, the 
orations; he complained, in a letter to his mother, of the “trash and idiocies 
which we had to listen to all day.... It costs me great efforts to refrain from 
telling these gentlemen to their faces how idiotically they act and talk.” Through 
it all he kept thinking of the wife he had lost. “With my heart full of pain I must 
appear as if enraptured.... I love solitude, ... and yet I must live among people.... 
I have to chatter all day and say pretty nothings.”2”7 He must have concealed his 
feelings well, for his brother Leopold reported that “our King of the Romans is 
always charming, always in good humor, gay, gracious, and polite, and he wins 
all hearts.”28 

On his return to Vienna he was informed that he must marry again; the 
orderly continuity of the government seemed to require the continuity of the 
Hapsburg family. Kaunitz chose a wife for him, Josepha of Bavaria, for Kaunitz 
was hoping to add Bavaria to the Austrian realm. Joseph signed the proposal of 
marriage that Kaunitz had composed for him, sent it off, and wrote to the Duke 
of Parma (father of Isabella) a description of Josepha as “a small squat figure 
without the charm of youth; pimples and red spots on her face; ... repulsive 
teeth. ... Judge for yourself what this decision has cost me. ... Have pity on me, 


and do not fail in your love for a son who, although he has another wife, has 
eternally buried in his heart the image of his adored.”29 Joseph and Josepha were 
married early in 1765. She tried to be a good wife, but he abstained from her 
publicly and privately. She suffered in silence, and died of smallpox in 1767. 
Joseph refused to marry again. Now, with a tragic mixture of coldness and 
devotion, of idealism and arrogance, he gave the remainder of his life to 
government. 


IV. MOTHER AND SON: 1765-80 


When the Emperor Francis I died (August 18, 1765) Maria Theresa was for a 
time broken in body and mind. She joined his mistress in mourning him; “My 
dear Princess,” she said, “we have both lost much.”3° She cut off her hair, gave 
away her wardrobe, discarded all jewelry, and wore mourning till her death. She 
turned the government over to Joseph, and spoke of retiring to a convent; then, 
fearful that her impetuous heir should prove unfit to rule, she returned to public 
affairs, and signed on November 17 an official declaration of co-regency. She 
kept supreme authority over the internal affairs of Austria, Hungary, and 
Bohemia; Joseph, as emperor, was to have charge of foreign affairs and the 
army, and, less fully, of administration and finance; but in foreign affairs he 
accepted the guidance of Kaunitz, and in all fields his decisions were subject to 
review by the Empress. His eagerness for power was tempered by his respect 
and love for his mother. When (1767) she nearly died of smallpox he seldom left 
her side, and astonished the court with the depth of his anxiety and grief. These 
three attacks of the disease upon the royal family at last persuaded the Austrian 
physicians to introduce inoculation. 

The loving son troubled his mother with the urgency of his ideas for reform. 
In November, 1765, he sent to the Council of State a memorandum that must 
have startled its readers: 


To retain more able men capable of serving the state, I shall decree—whatever the Pope and all 
the monks in the world may say—that none of my subjects shall embrace an ecclesiastical career 
before ... the age of twenty-five. The sad results, for both sexes, often caused by early vows should 
convince us of the utility of this arrangement, quite apart from reasons of state. . . . 

Religious toleration, a mild censorship, no prosecution for morals, and no espionage in private 
affairs should be maxims of government. ... Religion and morals are unquestionably among the 
principal objects of a sovereign, but his zeal should not extend to correcting and converting 
foreigners. In faith and morals violence is unavailing; conviction is needed. As for the censorship, 
we should be very careful about what is printed and sold, but to search pockets and trunks, 
especially of a foreigner, is an excess of zeal. It would be easy to prove that, despite the now 
vigorous censorship, every prohibited book is now available at Vienna, and everyone, attracted by 
the veto, can buy it at double the price... . 


Industry and commerce are to be prompted through the prohibition of all foreign goods except 
spices, through the abolition of monopolies, the establishment of schools of commerce, and an end 
to the notion that the pursuit of business is incompatible with aristocracy. . . . 

Liberty of marriage should be introduced, even of what we now call mésalliances . Neither the 
divine law nor the law of nature forbids it. Only prejudice makes us believe that I am worth more 
because my grandfather was a count, or because I possess a parchment signed by Charles V. From 
our parents we inherit only physical existence; thus king, count, bourgeois, peasant, it is exactly the 
same.31 


Maria Theresa and the councilors must have smelled the breath of Voltaire or 
the Encyclopédie in these proposals. The young Emperor had to proceed slowly, 
but he advanced. He transferred to the Treasury twenty million gulden—in cash, 
shares, and property—bequeathed him in his father’s will, and he refunded the 
national debt at a charge of only four instead of six per cent. He sold the hunting 
preserves of the late Emperor, and ordered the slaughter of the wild boars that 
had served as targets for the hunters and as destroyers of peasant crops. Over the 
protests of nobles, but with the approval of his mother, he opened the Prater and 
other parks to the public.32 

In 1769 he shocked Empress and court by going to Neisse, in Silesia, and 
spending three days (August 25-27) in friendly discussion with Austria’s most 
hated enemy, Frederick the Great. He had taken from the King of Prussia the 
conception of a monarch as “the first servant of the state.” He admired 
Frederick’s subordination of Church to state, and toleration of religious varieties; 
he envied the Prussian military organization and law reform. Both men felt that 
it was time to sink their differences in a protective accord against the rising 
strength of Russia. Joseph wrote to his mother: “After supper ... we smoked, and 
talked about Voltaire.”23 The King, now fifty-seven, formed no high opinion of 
the Emperor, now twenty-eight. “The young prince,” he wrote, “affected a 
frankness which suited him well. ... He is desirous of learning, but he has had no 
patience to instruct himself. His exalted position makes him superficial. ... 
Boundless ambition devours him. ... He has enough taste to read Voltaire and 
appreciate his merits.”’34 

The alarming success of Catherine II in Russia led Kaunitz to arrange a 
second conference with Frederick. King, Emperor, and Prince met at Neu-stadt, 
in Moravia, September 3-7, 1770. Joseph must have developed considerably 
during the year, for Frederick now wrote to Voltaire: “Brought up in a bigoted 
court, the Emperor has discarded superstition; reared in splendor, he has adopted 
simple manners; fed with incense, he is modest; eager for glory, he sacrifices his 
ambitions to filial duty.”35 

These two meetings were part of Joseph’s education in politics. He added to it 
by visiting his dominions and examining their problems and possibilities at first 


hand. He went not as an emperor but as a common traveler, on horseback. He 
avoided ceremonies, and put up at inns instead of chateaux. Visiting Hungary in 
1764 and 1768, he noted the extreme poverty of the serfs, and was shocked by 
seeing, in a field, the corpses of children who had died of hunger. In 1771-72 he 
saw Similar conditions in Bohemia and Moravia; everywhere he heard reports, or 
saw evidence, of brutal landlords and starving serfs. “The internal situation,” he 
wrote, “is incredible and indescribable; it is heartbreaking.”36 Returning to 
Vienna, he fumed at the trifling improvements contemplated by the Empress’s 
councilors. “Petty reforms will not do,” he said; “the whole must be 
transformed.” He proposed, as a first step, to take over some ecclesiastical lands 
in Bohemia and build upon them schools, asylums, and hospitals. After much 
argument he persuaded the Council to issue (1774) an “Urbarian Law” reducing 
and regulating the amount of serf labor (which the Bohemians called robota) due 
to a feudal lord. The lords of Bohemia and Hungary resisted; the Bohemian serfs 
rose in disorderly revolt, and were put down by the military. Maria Theresa 
blamed her son for the turmoil. To her agent in Paris, Mercy d’Argentau, she 
wrote: 


The Emperor, who pushes his popularity too far, has on his various trips talked too much ... about 
religious liberty and peasant emancipation. All this has caused confusion in all our German 
provinces.... It is not only the Bohemian peasant that is to be feared, but also the Moravian, the 
Styrian, the Austrian; even in our section they dare indulge in the greatest impertinences.37 


The strain between son and mother increased when (1772) Joseph joined 
Frederick and Catherine II in the first partition of Poland. She protested against 
this rape of a friendly (and Catholic) nation; she wept when Joseph and Kaunitz 
prevailed upon her to add her signature to the agreement, which gave a sector of 
Poland to Austria. Frederick commented cynically, “Elle pleure, mais elle 
prend” (She weeps, but she takes).38 Her regret was sincere, as we see from her 
letter to her son Ferdinand: “How often did I strive to dissociate myself from an 
action which sullies the whole of my reign! God grant that I shall not be held 
responsible for it in another world. It weighs upon my heart, tortures my brain, 
and embitters my days.”’°9 

She contemplated the character of her son with fear and love. “He likes 
respect and obedience, regards opposition as distasteful and almost intolerable, 

. and is often inconsiderate. ... His great and growing vivacity results in a 
vehement desire to get his way in every detail. ... My son has a good heart.” 
Once she reproached him bitterly: 


When I am dead I flatter myself that I will live on in your heart, so that the family and the state 
will not lose by my death. ... Your imitation [of Frederick] is not flattering. This hero, ... this 
conqueror—does he have a single friend? ... What a life, when there is no humanity! No matter 
what your talents may be, it is not possible that you have already experienced everything. Beware of 
falling into spitefulness! Your heart is not yet evil, but it will become so. It is time to no longer take 
pleasure in all these bon mots, these clever conversations whose only aim is to ridicule others. ... 
You are an intellectual coquet. You are only a thoughtless imitator where you think you are an 
independent thinker.49 


Joseph revealed his side of the situation in a letter to Leopold: 


Our uncertainties here have reached a pitch you cannot imagine. Tasks accumulate daily, and 
nothing is done. Every day till five or six, except for a quarter hour for a solitary meal, I am at work; 
yet nothing happens. Trifling causes, intrigues of which I have long been the dupe, block the way, 
and meanwhile everything goes to the devil. I make you a present of my position as eldest son.4! 


He scorned the men who had grown old in the service of his mother. Only 
Kaunitz supported him, but with irritating caution. 

The aging Empress heard with trepidation the revolutionary ideas of her son. 
She told him frankly: 


Among your fundamental principles the most important are: (i) the free exercise of religion, 
which no Catholic prince can permit without heavy responsibility; (2) the destruction of the nobility 
[by ending serfdom] ... ; and (3) the so frequently repeated [advocacy of] liberty in everything... I 
am too old to accommodate myself to such ideas, and pray to God that my successor will never try 
them. ... Toleration, indifferentism, are precisely the means to undermine everything. ... Without a 
dominant religion what restraint is there? None. Neither the gallows nor the wheel.... I speak 
politically, not as a Christian. Nothing is so necessary and beneficial as religion. Would you allow 
everyone to act according to his fancy? If there were no fixed worship, no subjection to the Church, 
where would we be? Fist law would be the result.... I only wish that when I die I can join my 
ancestors with the consolation that my son will be as great, as religious, as his forefathers, and that 
he will give up his false arguments, the evil books, and the contact with those who have seduced his 
spirit at the expense of everything that is precious and sacred, only to establish an imaginary 
freedom which could ... only lead to universal destruction.42 


But if there was one thing Joseph was eager for it was freedom of religion. He 
may not have been an atheist, as some have thought,43 but he had been deeply 
affected by the literature of France. Already in 1763 a group of Austrian 
intellectuals had formed an Aufkldérungspartei, or Party of Enlightenment.44 In 
1772 Gyorgy Bessenyei, of Hungary, published in Vienna a play echoing the 
ideas of Voltaire; he accepted conversion to Catholicism to please Maria 
Theresa, but he returned to rationalism after her death.45 Joseph doubtless knew 
the remarkable book, De statu ecclesiae et legitima potestate romani pontificis 
(1763), in which a prominent Catholic bishop, under the pseudonym of 
Febronius, had reasserted the supremacy of general councils over the popes, and 


the right of each national church to govern itself. The young Emperor saw in the 
entrenched wealth of the Austrian Church a principal obstacle to economic 
development, and in the ecclesiastical control of education the main barrier to 
the maturing of the Austrian mind. In January, 1770, he wrote to Choiseul: 


As regards your plan for getting rid of the Jesuits, you have my complete approval. Don’t count 
too much on my mother; a close attachment to the Jesuits is hereditary in the Hapsburg family. ... 
However, you have a friend in Kaunitz, and he does what he likes with the Empress.46 


Joseph seems to have used his influence in Rome to bring Clement XIV to the 
final step, and he was well pleased by the papal abolition of the order (1773).47 

Maria Theresa would have been shocked to see, from her son’s letters, how 
far he had strayed into the camp of the philosophes. She did her best to prevent 
the dissolution of the Society of Jesus, but Kaunitz persuaded her to yield to the 
view of all the other Catholic powers. “I am disconsolate and in despair about 
the Jesuits,” she wrote to a friend. “I have loved and honored them all my life, 
and have never seen anything in them but what was edifying.”48 She delayed 
enforcement of the papal bull by appointing a commission to study it. The 
Austrian Jesuits had time to remove their cash, valuables, and papers from the 
country. Jesuit property was confiscated, but the Empress saw to it that the 
members of the order received pensions, clothing, and diverse gifts. 

Joseph’s obvious satisfaction over the suppression of the Jesuits widened the 
gap between mother and son. In December, 1773, he broke under the strain, and 
begged her to release him from all share in the government. She was dismayed 
by so startling a proposal, and wrote him a touching appeal for reconciliation: 


I must admit that my abilities, face, hearing, and skill are rapidly deteriorating, and that the 
weakness which I have dreaded all my life—indecision—is now accompanied by discouragement 
and lack of faithful servitors. The alienation of yourself and Kaunitz, the death of my loyal advisers, 
the irreligion, the deterioration of morals, the jargon that everybody uses, and which I do not 
understand—all this is enough to overwhelm me. I offer you my whole confidence, and ask you to 


call attention to any mistakes I may make. ... Help a mother who ... lives in loneliness, and who 
will die when she sees all her efforts and sorrows gone to waste. Tell me what you wish and I will 
do it.49 


He was reconciled, and for a time the woman who had once fought Frederick 
to a standstill agreed to co-operate with Frederick’s admirer and pupil. Together 
they applied the confiscated property of the Jesuits to educational reform. In 
1774 they issued an “Allgemeine Schulordnung” which effected a basic 
reorganization of both primary and secondary schools. Grade schools provided 
compulsory education for all children; they admitted Protestants and Jews as 
students and teachers, gave religious instruction in each faith to its adherents, but 


placed control in the hands of state officials; these Volkschulen soon came to be 
ranked as the best in Europe. Normal schools were established to train teachers; 
Hauptschulen specialized in science and technology, and Gymnasien taught 
Latin and the humanities. The University of Vienna was devoted largely to law, 
political science, and administration, and served as a nursery for the civil 
service. Control of education by the Church was replaced by equally rigorous 
control by the state. 

Collaboration of mother and son went on to abolish torture (1776). But the 
entente was shattered by the events of the following year. Joseph had long 
thought of visiting Paris—not to see the philosophes and bask in the salons, but 
to study the resources, army, and government of France, to see Marie Antoinette, 
and to strengthen the ties that so loosely bound the ancient enemies in their frail 
entente. When Louis XV died, and France seemed about to fall apart, Joseph 
wrote to Leopold: “I am anxious for my sister; she will have a difficult part to 
play.”°9 He arrived in Paris April 18, 1777, and courted privacy by pretending to 
be Count von Falkenstein. He advised the gay young Queen to abandon 
extravagance, frivolity, and rouge; she listened impatiently. He tried and failed 
to win Louis XVI to a secret alliance for checking the expansion of Russia.°! He 
moved quickly about the capital, and “in a few days he learned more about it 
than Louis XVI would learn in all his life.”52 He visited the H6tel-Dieu and did 
not conceal his astonishment at the inhuman mismanagement of that hospital. 
The people of Paris were charmed, and the courtiers at Versailles were alarmed, 
to find the loftiest monarch in Europe dressed like a simple citizen, speaking 
French like a Frenchman, and meeting all classes with the most unassuming 
manners. Of literary lights he sought out especially Rousseau and Buffon. He 
joined a soiree at Mme. Necker’s, and met Gibbon, Marmontel, and the Marquise 
du Deffand; it is a credit to him that he was more embarrassed by her poise and 
fame than she by his exalted state; blindness is a leveler, for dignities are half 
composed of garb. He attended a session of the Parlement of Paris and a sitting 
of the French Academy. The philosophes felt that here at last was the 
enlightened ruler whom they had hoped for as the agent of a peaceful revolution. 
—After a month in Paris Joseph left for a tour of the provinces, traveling north 
to Normandy, then along the west coast to Bayonne, then to Toulouse, 
Montpellier, and Marseilles, then up the Rhone to Lyons and east to Geneva. He 
passed through Ferney without visiting Voltaire; he did not wish to offend his 
mother, or too openly ally himself with a man who seemed a devil incarnate to 
the people of Austria and the King of France. 

He was anxious to appease his mother, for during his absence some ten 
thousand Moravians had abandoned Catholicism for Protestantism, and Maria 


Theresa—or the Council of State—had reacted to this catastrophe with measures 
recalling the anti-Huguenot dragonnades under Louis XIV. The leaders of the 
movement were arrested, Protestant assemblies were dispersed; persistent 
converts were drafted into the army and assigned to hard labor, and their women 
were sent to workhouses. When Joseph returned to Vienna he protested to his 
mother: “To reconvert those people you make soldiers of them, send them to the 
mines, or use them for public works.... I must positively declare ... that whoever 
is responsible for this order is the most infamous of your servants, who deserves 
only my contempt, for he is both a fool and shortsighted.”53 The Empress 
answered that not she but the Council of State had issued the decrees; however, 
she did not retract them. A delegation of Moravian Protestants came to see 
Joseph; Maria Theresa ordered their arrest. The crisis between mother and son 
was reaching an impasse when Kaunitz persuaded her to withdraw the decrees. 
The persecutions were stopped; the converts were allowed to practice their new 
worship provided it was done quietly in their homes. The conflict of the 
generations paused. 

It was resumed when, on December 30, 1777, Maximilian Joseph, elector of 
Bavaria, died childless after a long and prosperous reign. In the contest for the 
succession to his power the Elector Palatine, Charles Theodore (Karl Theodor), 
was supported by Joseph II, on condition of ceding a part of Bavaria to Austria; 
and Charles, duke of Zweibriicken, was supported by Frederick the Great, who 
announced that he would resist any acquisition of Bavarian territory by Austria. 
The Empress warned her son against challenging the yet invincible King of 
Prussia. Joseph ignored her advice, Kaunitz upheld him, and an Austrian force 
was sent into Bavaria. Frederick directed his troops to enter Bohemia and take 
Prague unless the Austrians evacuated Bavaria. Joseph led his main army to the 
defense of Prague; the hostile hosts approached each other, and another Austro- 
Prussian war seemed about to shed fratricidal blood. Frederick, violating 
precedents and expectations, avoided battle, content to let his soldiers consume 
Bohemia’s crops; and Joseph, knowing Frederick’s reputation as a general, 
hesitated to attack. He had hoped that France would come to his aid, and he 
dispatched pleas to Marie Antoinette. Louis XVI sent him fifteen million livres, 
but could do no more, for France had signed (February 6, 1778) an alliance with 
the revolting American colonies, and had to be prepared for war with England. 
Joseph fretted in camp, while hemorrhoids agitated him at one end, and an 
enormous boil at the other. 

Maria Theresa, with a last flurry of will, took matters into her own hands, and 
secretly sent Frederick an offer of peace (July 12). Frederick agreed to negotiate; 
Joseph submitted to his mother; Louis of France and Catherine of Russia 


mediated. The Treaty of Teschen (May 13, 1779) solaced Joseph with thirty-four 
square miles of Bavaria, but allotted all the rest of that electorate to Charles 
Theodore, so uniting Bavaria and the Palatinate; Prussia was to receive Bayreuth 
and Ansbach at the death of their childless ruler. Everyone claimed victory. 

This third crisis between the aging Frederick and the aging Empress 
exhausted her life. She was only sixty-three in 1780, but she was stout and 
asthmatic, and two wars, sixteen pregnancies, and incessant worry had weakened 
her heart. In November she was caught in a heavy rain while driving in an open 
carriage; she developed a bad cough, but insisted on spending the next day at her 
desk, working; she had once remarked, “I reproach myself for the time I 
consume in sleep.”°4 Finding it almost impossible to breathe while lying down, 
she spent her final illness in a chair. Joseph summoned his brothers and sisters to 
her side, and attended her lovingly. The doctors abandoned hope for her, and she 
resigned herself to the last sacrament. In her final hours she rose and stumbled 
from her chair to her bed. Joseph tried to make her comfortable, saying, “Your 
Majesty lies in a bad position.” She answered, “Yes, but good enough to die in.” 
She died on November 29, 1780. 


V. THE ENLIGHTENED DESPOT: 1780-90 


After sincerely mourning a mother whose greatness he now realized, Joseph 
felt free to be himself, and to put into operation his burgeoning ideas for reform. 
He was absolute monarch over Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, and the Southern 
Netherlands; his brother Leopold obeyed him in Tuscany, his sister Marie 
Antoinette would serve him in France. He felt deeply the opportunities that had 
come to him at the zenith of his life and power. 

What was he like? Forty years old, still in the prime of life, he was quite 
handsome when he covered his bald head with a wig. He had an alert, almost 
feverishly active mind, abreast of his time, but insufficiently steadied by a 
knowledge of history and human character. Always feeling the stinginess of 
time, he erred only through haste, rarely through ill-will. Many stories tell of his 
sensitivity to the misfortunes of others, of his readiness to remedy remediable 
wrongs.°° He made himself as accessible to the people as his tasks allowed. He 
lived simply, dressed like any sergeant, and shunned the purple robes of kings. 
He was as free from mistresses as Frederick, and had no “Greek friends”; his 
work was his absorbing love. Like Frederick, he worked harder than any of his 
aides. He had prepared himself conscientiously for his responsibilities; he had 
traveled not for amusement and display, but for observation and study; he had 
examined the industries, arts, charities, hospitals, courts, naval and military 


establishments of many countries; he had looked with his own eyes at the 
peoples, classes, and problems of his realm. Now he resolved, so far as one man 
could, to realize the dreams of the philosophers. “Since I have come to the 
throne, and wear the foremost diadem in the world, I have made philosophy the 
lawgiver of my empire.”°° Philosophers everywhere in Europe looked at the 
great enterprise with eager expectations. 

The first difficulty was to find aides who would share his dream. Those 
whom he had inherited were nearly all of the upper classes whose privileges 
would be clipped by his reforms. Kaunitz and van Swieten supported him; two 
privy councilors, Qualtenburg and Gebler, and two professors in the University 
of Vienna, Martini and Sonnenfels, encouraged him; but below these men were 
bureaucrats mortised in habit, comfortable in tradition, and automatically 
resisting change. Joseph, too hurried to be courteous, treated these servitors as 
servants, confused them with a cloud of orders, asked them to report on any 
serious fault in their associates,°’ clogged them with questionnaires, and 
demanded of them labor as unremitting as his own. He promised them, and their 
widows, pensions after ten years of service; they thanked him, resented his 
methods, and nursed their pride. Joseph’s confidence in the justice of his aims 
led him to impatient intolerance of criticism or debate. He wrote to Choiseul 
(now in easeful retirement): “Live happier than I can be. I have hardly known 
happiness, and before I complete the course that I have set out for myself I shall 
be an old man.”°® He never lived to be old. 

He put aside all thought of democracy. His people, he felt, were unprepared 
for political judgment; with a few exceptions they would adopt whatever 
opinions were handed down to them by their masters or their priests. Even a 
constitutional monarchy appeared unpromising; a parliament like England’s 
would be a closed society of landlords and bishops defying any basic change. 
Joseph took it for granted that only an absolute monarchy could break the cake 
of custom and the chains of dogma and protect the simple weak from the clever 
strong. So he took up every problem personally, and issued directives covering 
every phase of life. To promote compliance with his orders he set up a system of 
espionage that soured his benefactions. 

It was part of his absolutism to raise by conscription a large standing army 
independent of territorial magnates, manned by universal conscription, and 
hardened by Prussian discipline. That army, he hoped, would give strength to his 
voice in international affairs, and would keep Frederick at a distance; perhaps 
(for our philosopher was somewhat acquisitive) it would enable him to absorb 
Bavaria and drive the Turks from the adjoining Balkans. He named a 
commission of jurists to reform and codify the laws; after six years of labor it 


published a new civil code of judicial procedure. Penalties were lightened, and 
capital punishment was abolished. (In contemporary England a hundred crimes 
were still considered capital.) Magic, witchcraft, and apostasy were no longer 
punishable by law. Dueling was forbidden; to kill in a duel was classified as 
murder. Marriage was made a civil contract; marriages between Christians and 
non-Christians became legal; divorce could be obtained from the civil authority. 
Magistrates were to be appointed only after specific training and after passing 
difficult examinations. Many ecclesiastical courts were abolished. All persons 
were to be held equal before the law. Aristocrats were shocked when one of their 
number was exposed in a pillory and another was sentenced to sweep the streets. 

Serfdom was abolished by a series of decrees, 1781-85. The right to change 
residence or occupation, to own property, and to marry by mutual consent was 
guaranteed to all, and special attorneys were provided to protect the peasants in 
their new liberties. The barons lost criminal jurisdiction over their tenants, but, 
lest baronial manors remain unproductive, the lords could require some 
customary services from their former serfs. 

Convinced that guild regulations hampered economic development, Joseph 
encouraged capitalist industry, but he opposed the multiplication of machines for 
fear “it would deprive thousands of their livelihood.”°9 He exempted industrial 
workers from conscription, but they grumbled at his reduction of workless 
holydays. He elevated merchants, manufacturers, and bankers to aristocratic 
titles and national honors. He abolished or reduced internal tolls, but retained 
high protective tariffs on imports. Domestic manufacturers, so shielded from 
foreign competition, raised prices and produced shoddy goods.®9 Resenting the 
tariffs, Prussia, Saxony, and Turkey closed their gates to the products of the 
Empire; the Elbe, the Oder, and the Danube lost some of their trade. Joseph tried 
to increase overland traffic with Adriatic ports by cutting a new road, the Via 
Josephina, through the Carniolan Alps; he set up an East India Company, and 
hoped to develop commerce with the Orient, Africa, and America through the 
free ports of Fiume and Trieste. In 1784 he negotiated a commercial treaty with 
Turkey, but three years later his war with Turkey closed the Danube’s exits to 
the Black Sea, and the Danubian merchants followed one another into 
bankruptcy. 

To promote the circulation of capital he removed from the statutes the old 
prohibition of interest, legalized loans at five per cent, and raised a Jewish 
banker to the baronetcy. He offered state loans and temporary monopolies to 
new enterprises. He adopted the physiocratic idea of a single tax falling only 
upon land, varying with location and fertility, and paid by landowners great or 
small. The proposal required a survey of all the lands of the Empire; this was 


carried out at a cost of 120,000,000 gulden, paid by the proprietors. The new law 
decreed that the peasant was to keep seventy per cent of his produce or income, 
give twelve per cent to the state, and divide the remainder between feudal dues 
and ecclesiastical tithes; previously he had paid thirty-four per cent to the state, 
twenty-nine per cent to the landlord, and ten per cent to the Church, keeping 
only twenty-seven per cent for himself.°! The nobles protested that this new 
division would ruin them; in Hungary they rose in revolt. 

The population of Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia rose from 18,700,000 in 
1780 to 21,000,000 in 1790.62 A contemporary reported that brick cottages were 
replacing the old rural hovels, and that brick was replacing wood in urban 
housing.©3 Poverty remained, but an Imperial rescript of 1781 established 
Armeninstitute (Institutes for the Poor) where any person unable to earn a living 
could claim support without sacrificing his self-respect. 

Though Joseph was officially “Vicar of Christ,” “Advocate of the Christian 
Church,” and “Protector of Palestine ... and the Catholic Faith,” he set about, 
soon after his rise to absolute power, to reduce the role of the Church in his 
“hereditary” lands—i.e., Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia. On October 12, 1781, 
he issued an Edict of Toleration: Protestants and Greek Orthodox were to be free 
to have their own temples, schools, and conventions, to own property, enter the 
professions, and hold political or military offices. The Emperor exhorted the 
people to “forbear all occasions of dispute relative to matters of faith, ... and to 
treat affectionately and kindly those who are of a different communion.’’®4 In a 
directive to van Swieten Joseph frankly revealed the sources of his inspiration: 
“Intolerance is banished from my Empire, [which can be] happy that it has not 
made victims like Calas and Sirven. ... Toleration is the effect of the 
propagation of the enlightenment [les lumiéres | which has now spread through 
all Europe. It is based on philosophy, and on the great men who have established 
it. ... It is philosophy alone that governments must follow.”65 

There were limits to this toleration, as there had been in Voltaire’s Treatise 
on Toleration (1763). Some councilors warned Joseph that if all restraint were 
removed there would be a rank growth of wild creeds, even of outright atheism, 
and that this would eventuate in warring sects, social disorder, and the 
breakdown of all authority. So when he was told that several hundred 
Bohemians had publicly declared themselves deists (1783), he ordered that any 
man so professing “should, without further investigation, be given twenty-four 
lashes on his buttocks with a leather whip, and then be sent home,” and that this 
operation was to be repeated as often as such public profession was renewed.®® 
Some persisting deists were transported to military colonies. We shall see later 
how far Joseph went in his efforts to liberate the Jews. 


One result of the Edict of Toleration was a rapid rise in the number of 
professing Protestants in the realm, from 74,000 in 1781 to 157,000 in 1786. 
Free thought grew, but remained confined to private circles. The Freemasons, 
who had long been established in Austria, organized in Vienna (1781) a lodge 
which was joined by many prominent citizens, and (despite its implicit deism) 
was protected by the Emperor himself. “The aim of the society,” said one 
member, “was to give effect to that freedom of conscience and thought so 
happily fostered by the government, and to combat superstition and fanaticism in 
the ... monkish orders, which are the main supports of these evils.”©7 Masonic 
lodges multiplied to the number of eight in Vienna alone; it became fashionable 
to belong; Masonic emblems were worn by both sexes; Mozart wrote music for 
Masonic ceremonies. In time Joseph suspected the lodges of political 
conspiracy; in 1785 he ordered the Viennese lodges to merge into two, and 
allowed only one lodge in each provincial capital. 

Joseph appointed a commission to revise the laws of censorship, and in 1782 
he promulgated its results in a new code. Books systematically attacking 
Christianity, or containing “immoral utterances and unclean obscenities,” were 
prohibited; but so too were books “containing fabulous miracles, apparitions, 
revelations, and such things, which would lead the common man to superstition, 
[and] arouse disgust in scholars.”68 Criticisms and lampoons were allowed, even 
if they assailed the Emperor, but they must bear the author’s real name, and were 
subject to the law of libel. Books listed in the Roman Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum were to be open to the use of scholars in libraries. Scientific works 
were to be entirely exempt from censorship; so were learned works, provided 
some recognized authority vouched for their scholarly character. Books in a 
foreign language might be imported and sold without hindrance. Academic 
freedom was enlarged. When fourteen students at the University of Innsbruck 
denounced their teacher to the authorities for contending that the world was 
older than six thousand years, Joseph handled the matter summarily: “The 
fourteen students should be dismissed, for heads so poor as theirs cannot profit 
from education.”©5—The new regulations elicited indignant protests from the 
hierarchy; Joseph responded by allowing Vienna complete liberty of publication 
(1787). Even before this liberation the Viennese printers took advantage of the 
lax enforcement of the 1782 code: pamphlets, books, and magazines flooded 
Austria with semiobscenities, “revelations” of nuns, and attacks upon the 
Catholic Church, or upon Christianity itself. 

Joseph felt that he should also regulate ecclesiastical affairs. On November 
29, 1781, he issued a decree that closed a great number of monasteries and 
nunneries, such as “neither operate schools, nor care for the sick, nor engage in 


studies.” Of 2,163 religious houses in the German dominions (Austria, Styria, 
Carinthia, Carniola) 413 were closed; of their 65,000 inmates 27,000 were freed 
with pensions; and a similar reduction was effected in Bohemia and Hungary. 
“The monarchy,” said Joseph “is too poor and backward to allow itself the 
luxury of supporting the idle.””70 The wealth of the dismantled institutions— 
amounting to some sixty million gulden—was declared a patrimony of the 
people, and was confiscated by the state. The surviving monasteries were 
declared ineligible to inherit property. The mendicant orders were commanded 
to cease begging, and were forbidden to take novices. Religious brotherhoods 
were abolished. All ecclesiastical possessions were to be registered with the 
government, which prohibited their sale, alienation, or exchange. 

Joseph proceeded to bring the Catholic episcopate under state control. New 
bishops were required to take an oath of obedience to the secular authorities. No 
papal regulation or decree was to be valid in Austria without the government’s 
permission. The papal bulls of 1362 and 1713, condemning heretics or 
Jansenists, were to be ignored. On the other hand Joseph organized new 
parishes, built new churches, and provided stipends to support candidates for the 
priesthood. He opened new seminaries, and prescribed for them a curriculum 
stressing science and secular knowledge as well as theology and liturgy. 

These measures aroused the Catholic clergy throughout Europe. Many 
prelates begged Joseph to rescind his anticlerical decrees; unheeded, they 
threatened him with hell; he smiled and kept his course. Finally the Pope 
himself, Pius VI, handsome, cultured, kindly, vain, took the unusual step of 
leaving Italy (February 27, 1782), crossed the Apennines and the Alps in winter, 
and arrived in Vienna (March 22) resolved to make a personal plea to the 
Emperor; this was the first time since 1414 that a pope had set foot on German 
soil. Joseph, with his fellow skeptic Kaunitz, went out from the city to escort the 
pontiff to the apartments that had been used by Maria Theresa. During the 
Pope’s stay in Vienna immense crowds gathered almost daily before the royal 
palace to seek the papal blessings. Joseph later described them: 


All the passages and stairs of the court were crammed with people; despite redoubled sentries it 
was impossible to protect oneself from all the things they brought him to be blessed: scapularies, 
rosaries, images. And for the benedictions which he gave seven times daily from the balcony he had 
a throng of people so great that one can form no idea of it unless one has seen it; it is no 
exaggeration to say that at one time there were at least sixty thousand souls. That was a most 
beautiful spectacle; peasants and their wives and children came from twenty leagues around. 
Yesterday a woman was crushed right beneath my window.7! 


Joseph was moved less by the Pope’s eloquent exhortations than by this 
evidence of religion’s power on the human mind; nevertheless he continued to 
close monasteries, even while Pius was his guest.72 The Pope warned him 
prophetically: “If you persevere in your projects, destructive of the faith and the 
laws of the Church, the hand of the Lord will fall heavily upon you; it will check 
you in the course of your career, it will dig under you an abyss where you will be 
engulfed in the flower of your life, and will put an end to the reign which you 
could have made glorious.”73 After a month of honors and failure Pius returned 
sadly to Rome. Shortly afterward the Emperor appointed as archbishop of Milan 
a Visconti unacceptable to the Curia; the Pope refused confirmation, and Church 
and Empire neared a break. Joseph was not ready for so drastic a step. He 
hurried to Rome (December, 1782), visited Pius, professed piety, and won papal 
consent to the appointment of bishops—even in Lombardy—by the state. Prince 
and prelate parted amicably. Joseph scattered thirty thousand scudi among the 
Roman mob, and was hailed with grateful cries of “Viva nostro Imperatore! ” 

Back in Vienna, he continued his one-man Reformation. Having defied the 
Pope like Luther (with whom many Protestants gratefully compared him), and 
having attacked the monasteries like Henry VIII, he proceeded like Calvin to 
cleanse churches by ordering the removal of votive tablets and most statuary, 
and by stopping the touching of pictures, the kissing of relics, the distribution of 
amulets ... He regulated the length and number of religious services, the 
clothing of the Virgin, the character of church music; the litanies were hereafter 
to be recited in German, not Latin. Pilgrimages and processions were to require 
the consent of the secular authorities; ultimately only one procession was 
allowed—for Corpus Christi Day; the people were officially informed that they 
need not kneel in the streets before a procession, even if it carried a consecrated 
Host; it was enough to doff their hats. University professors were told that they 
need no longer swear belief in the immaculate conception of the Virgin. 

No one could question the humanity of Joseph’s aims. The wealth taken from 
dispensable monasteries was set apart for the support of schools, hospitals, and 
charities, for pensions to displaced monks and nuns, and for supplementary 
payment to poor parish priests. The Emperor issued a long series of ordinances 
for the promotion of education. All communities containing a hundred children 
of school age were required to maintain elementary schools; elementary 
education was made compulsory and universal. Schools for girls were provided 
by convents or the state. Universities were supported at Vienna, Prague, 
Lemberg, Pest, and Louvain; those at Innsbruck, Briinn, Graz, and Freiburg were 
made into lycées to teach medicine, law, or practical arts. Medical schools were 
established, including the “Josephinum” at Vienna, for military medicine and 


surgery. Vienna began to be one of the most advanced medical centers in the 
world. 


VI. THE EMPEROR AND THE EMPIRE 


The difficulty of Joseph’s revolutionary enterprise was doubled by the 
diversity of his realm. He knew Austria well, but, despite arduous travels, he had 
not realized how deeply entrenched were the Hungarian magnates in the 
economic and political life of their nation, and how the patriotism of the 
Hungarian masses could outweigh class interests. On acceding to power he had 
refused to follow tradition and go to Pressburg to be crowned king of Hungary, 
for in that ceremony he would be required to swear allegiance to the Hungarian 
constitution, which sanctioned the feudal structures of society. He had offended 
every Hungarian by ordering the crown of Hungary’s patron St. Stephen to be 
removed from Buda to Vienna (1784). He had replaced Latin with German, not 
Magyar, as the language of law and instruction in Hungary. He had angered 
Hungarian businessmen by impeding with tariffs the export of their products into 
Austria. He had shocked the Catholic Church by interfering with traditional 
rituals, and by allowing Hungarian Protestant communities to multiply from 272 
to 758 in one year (1783-84). Hungary fell into a turmoil of conflicting classes, 
nationalities, languages, and faiths. 

In 1784 the peasants of Wallachia (between the Danube and _ the 
Transylvanian Alps) broke out in a violent Jacquerie against their feudal lords, 
set fire to 182 baronial chateaux and sixty villages, slaughtered four thousand 
Hungarians,’”4 and announced that they were doing all this with the blessing of 
the Emperor. Joseph sympathized with their resentment of long oppression,7° but 
he was seeking to end feudalism peaceably by legislation, and could not allow 
the peasants to rush matters by arson and murder. He sent troops to put down the 
insurrection; 150 leaders were executed, and the rebellion halted. The nobles 
blamed him for the uprising, the peasants blamed him for its failure. The stage 
was set for national revolt against the Emperor in 1787. 


In November, 1780, Joseph came in person to study the problems of the 
Austrian Netherlands. He visited Namur, Mons, Courtrai, Ypres, Dunkirk, 
Ostend, Bruges, Ghent, Audenaarde, Antwerp, Malines, Louvain, Brussels. He 
made a side trip into the United Netherlands—to Rotterdam, The Hague, Leiden, 
Haarlem, Amsterdam, Utrecht, and Spa (where he dined with the philosophe Ray 
nal). He was struck by the contrast between the prosperity of Holland and the 
relative stagnation of the Belgian economy. He attributed this to the activity and 
opportunities of Dutch businessmen, and to the closing of the River Scheldt to 


oceanic trade by the Treaty of Miinster (1648). He returned to Brussels, and 
entered into conferences seeking to improve commerce, administration, finance, 
and law. In January, 1781, he appointed his sister Maria Christina and her 
husband, Duke Albert of Saxe-Teschen, governors of the Austrian Netherlands. 

Now for the first time he perceived how opposed to his reforms were the 
traditional privileges of the upper classes in this historic land. One province, 
Brabant, had a charter of liberties dating back to the thirteenth century, and 
known as the Joyeuse Entrée; any ruler entering Brussels was expected to swear 
fidelity to this charter, and one clause declared that if the sovereign violated any 
article his Flemish subjects would have the right to refuse him all service and 
obedience. Another clause required the sovereign to maintain the Catholic 
Church in all its existing privileges, possessions, and powers, and to enforce all 
the decisions of the Council of Trent. Similar constitutions were cherished by the 
patricians and clergy in the other provinces. Joseph resolved not to allow these 
traditions to defy his reforms. After a brief visit to Paris (July, 1781) he returned 
to Vienna. 

In November he began to apply to these provinces his Edict of Toleration. He 
made the Belgian monasteries independent of the pope, closed several of them, 
and confiscated their revenues. The bishops of Brussels, Antwerp, and Malines 
protested; Joseph passed on to extend to “Belgium” his regulations on votive 
tablets, processions, and ritual. He withdrew control of the schools from the 
bishops, saying that “the children of Levi should no longer have a monopoly on 
the human mind.”’6 He abrogated the exclusive privileges long enjoyed by the 
University of Louvain. He established there a new seminary free from episcopal 
dominance, and ordered that all Belgian candidates for the priesthood should 
study for five years in this institution.’7?7 Eager to improve provincial 
government, he replaced (January, 1787) the provincial Estates, or assemblies, 
and the old aristocratic privy councils, with a single Council of General 
Administration under a plenipotentiary appointed by the emperor; and he 
substituted a unified and secular judiciary for the existing feudal, territorial, and 
ecclesiastical courts. All persons, of whatever class, were declared equal before 
the law. 

The nobles and many bourgeois joined the clergy in resisting these measures. 
Their hostility was not appeased by the futile efforts that Joseph made to reopen 
the Scheldt to oceanic commerce; Holland refused to permit it, and France, 
despite the pleas of Marie Antoinette, joined in the refusal. In January, 1787, the 
Estates of Brabant notified Joseph that changes in the existing constitution of the 
province could not be made without the consent of the Estates; in effect they 
informed him that his rule in the Austrian Netherlands must be a constitutional, 


not an absolute, monarchy. He ignored the declaration, and ordered the 
enforcement of his decrees. The Estates refused to vote taxes unless attention 
was paid to their remonstrances. Agitation flared into such widespread violence 
that Maria Christina promised annulment of the hated reforms (May 31, 1787). 


Where was the Emperor during this turmoil? He was flirting diplomatically 
with Catherine II, believing that an entente with Russia would isolate Prussia 
and strengthen Austria against the Turks. Even before the death of his mother 
Joseph had visited the Czarina at Mogilev (June 7, 1780), and thence he had 
gone on to Moscow and St. Petersburg. In May, 1781, Austria and Russia signed 
an alliance that pledged each to come to the aid of the other in case of attack. 

Thinking that this agreement would immobilize the septuagenarian Frederick, 
Joseph again (1784) offered the Austrian Netherlands to Elector Charles 
Theodore in exchange for Bavaria. The Elector was tempted, but Frederick 
roused all his energies to foil the plan. He stirred up revolt against the Emperor 
in Hungary and Belgium; he induced the Duke of Zweibriicken—heir to Bavaria 
—to oppose the exchange; he sent agents to convince the German princes that 
their independence was threatened by Austrian expansion; and he succeeded in 
organizing (July 23, 1785) Prussia, Saxony, Hanover, Brunswick, Mainz, Hesse- 
Cassel, Baden, Saxe-Weimar, Gotha, Mecklenburg, Ansbach, and Anhalt into a 
Fiirstenbund, or League of Princes, pledged to resist any expansion of Austria at 
the expense of a German state. Joseph again appealed to his sister at Versailles; 
Marie Antoinette used her charm on Louis XVI to win his support for her 
brother; Vergennes, foreign minister, cautioned Louis against consent; Joseph 
confessed himself defeated by the old fox who had been the idol of his youth. 
When, in August, 1786, he received news of Frederick’s death, he expressed a 
double grief: “As a soldier I regret the passing of a great man who has been 
epoch-making in the art of war. As a citizen I regret that his death has come 
thirty years too late.”78 

Now the Emperor’s only hope of extending his realm lay in joining Catherine 
in a campaign to divide between them the European possessions of Turkey. 
When the Empress of Russia set out in January, 1787, to visit and awe her new 
conquests in the south, she invited Joseph to meet her en route and accompany 
her to the Crimea. He went, but did not at once agree to her proposal for a united 
crusade. “What I want,” he said, “is Silesia, and war with Turkey will not give 
me that.”79 Nevertheless, when Turkey declared war against Russia (August 15, 
1787) Joseph’s hand was forced; his alliance with Catherine required him to help 
her in a “defensive” war; besides, now that Turkey was so critically engaged, 
Austria had a chance to regain Serbia and Bosnia, perhaps even a port on the 


Black Sea. So, in February, 1788, Joseph sent his soldiers to war, and told them 
to take Belgrade. 

But meanwhile the Swedes seized the opportunity to send a force against St. 
Petersburg. Catherine summoned troops from the south to defend her capital. 
The Turks, relieved of Russian pressure, concentrated their power against the 
Austrians. Joseph, going to lead his army, saw it weakened by apathy, desertion, 
and disease; he ordered a retreat, and returned to Vienna in despair and disgrace. 
He turned over the command to Laudon, a hero of the Seven Years’ War; the old 
Marshal redeemed Austrian arms by capturing Belgrade (1789). Sweden’s sortie 
against Russia having failed, Catherine’s soldiers swarmed backward to the 
south, and survived in slightly superior number in competitive holocausts with 
the Turks. Joseph was rejoicing in the prospect of long-awaited martial glory 
when Prussia, England, Sweden, and Holland, fearing Russian aggrandizement, 
intervened to help the Turks. Suddenly Joseph found nearly all of Protestant 
Europe united and arming against him. Once more he appealed to France, but 
France, in 1789, was busy with revolution. Prussia, under Frederick William II, 
signed an alliance with Turkey (January, 1790), and sent agents to foment revolt 
against the Emperor in Hungary and the Austrian Netherlands. 

Hungary welcomed these machinations, for it was in open rebellion against 
Joseph’s edicts of conscription, taxation, language change, and religious reform. 
In 1786 Emerich Malongei called upon the Hungarians to elect their own king. 
In 1788 Remigius Frany6 organized a plot to make Frederick William king of 
Hungary; Counts Esterhazy and Karolyi betrayed the plot to the Emperor, and 
Frany6 was sentenced to sixty years’ imprisonment. In 1789 the Hungarian 
Estates appealed to Prussia to free Hungary from Austria. When news of the 
French Revolution reached Hungary the country rang with cries for 
independence. Joseph, who felt death in his veins, had no more strength to 
maintain his stand. His brother Leopold urged him to yield. In January, 1790, he 
announced: 


We have decided to restore the administration of the Kingdom [of Hungary] ... to the status of 
1780. ... We instituted [the reforms] out of zeal for the common good, and in the hope that you, 
taught by experience, would find them pleasing. Now we have convinced ourselves that you prefer 
the old order. ... But it is our will that our Edict of Toleration, ... as well as that concerning the 
serfs, their treatment and their relation to the seigneurs, remain in force.80 


In February the crown of St. Stephen was carried back to Buda, and was 
acclaimed with public rejoicing at every stop on the way. The revolt died down. 


The revolt in the Austrian Netherlands went full course, for there it felt the 
heat of the revolutionary movement in neighboring France. Joseph refused to 
confirm the promise his sister had given to the Estates of Brabant that the 
reforms they resented would be annulled; he ordered their enforcement, and bade 
his soldiers fire upon any crowds resisting them. It was so done; six rioters were 
killed in Brussels (January 22, 1788), an unknown number in Antwerp and 
Louvain. A Brussels lawyer, Henri van den Noot, summoned the people to arm 
themselves and enroll as volunteers in an army of independence. The appeal was 
actively supported by the clergy; an anomalous inspiration was added by news 
that the Bastille had fallen; soon ten thousand “Patriots,” ably led, were in the 
field. On October 24 a manifesto of “the Brabantine people” announced the 
deposition of Joseph II as their ruler. On October 26 a force of Patriots defeated 
the Austrian soldiery. Town after town was occupied by the insurgents. On 
January 11, 1790, the seven provinces declared their independence, and 
proclaimed the Republic of the United States of Belgium, taking the name of the 
Belgic tribes that had troubled Caesar eighteen centuries before. England, 
Holland, and Prussia were happy to recognize the new government. Joseph 
appealed to France for help, but France herself was busy deposing her King. All 
the old world that Joseph had known seemed to be falling apart. And death was 
calling him. 


VII. ATRA MORS 


The bitterness of those final months was complete. Hungary and Belgium 
were in revolt, the Turks were advancing, his army was mutinous, his own 
people, the Austrians, who once had loved him, had turned against him as the 
violator of their sacred customs and beliefs. The priests denounced him as an 
infidel, the nobles hated him for freeing their serfs, the peasants cried out for 
more land; the urban poor were near starvation; all classes cursed the high taxes 
and prices caused by the war. On January 30, 1790, in full surrender, Joseph 
rescinded all reforms decreed since the death of Maria Theresa, except the 
abolition of serfdom. 

Why had he failed? He had accepted in full faith and generous trust the thesis 
of the philosophes that a monarch of good education and good will would be the 
best instrument of enlightenment and reform. He had a good education, but his 
good will was tarnished by love of power, and ultimately his eagerness to be a 
conqueror overcame his zeal for putting philosophy on the throne. He lacked the 
philosopher’s capacity for doubt; he took for granted the wisdom of his means as 
well as of his ends. He tried to reform too many evils at once, and too hurriedly; 
the people could not absorb the bewildering multiplicity of his decrees. He 


commanded faster than he could convince; he sought to achieve in a decade 
what required a century of education and economic change. Basically it was the 
people who failed him. They were too deeply rooted in their privileges and 
prejudices, in their customs and creeds, to give him the understanding and 
support without which, in such challenging reforms, his absolutism was 
impotent. They preferred their churches, priests, and tithes to his taxes, spies, 
and wars. They could not put their trust in a man who laughed at their beloved 
legends, badgered their bishops, and humiliated their Pope. 

Through all those exacting years since 1765 his body had rebelled against his 
will. His stomach could not digest his pace; repeatedly and in vain it cautioned 
him to rest. The Prince de Ligne warned him that he was killing himself; he 
knew it, but “what can I do?” he said; “I am killing myself because I cannot 
rouse up others to work.”8! His lungs were bad, his voice was feeble and hollow; 
he had varicose veins, running eyes, erysipelas, hemorrhoids ... He exposed 
himself to all kinds of weather in the war with the Turks; like thousands of his 
troops he contracted quartan fever. Sometimes he could hardly breathe; “my 
heart palpitates at the slightest movement.”82 In the spring of 1789 he began to 
vomit blood—‘“almost three ounces at once,” he wrote to Leopold. In June he 
had violent pains in the kidneys. “I observe the strictest diet; I eat neither meat 
nor vegetables nor dairy products; soup and rice are my nourishment.”83 He 
developed an anal abscess; this and his hemorrhoids had to be lanced. He 
developed dropsy. He summoned Leopold to come and take over the 
government. “I do not regret leaving the throne,” he said; “all that grieves me is 
to have so few people happy.”®4 To the Prince de Ligne he wrote: “Your country 
has killed me. The taking of Ghent was my agony; the loss of Brussels is my 
death. ... Go to the Low Countries; bring them back to their sovereign. If you 
cannot do this, stay there. Do not sacrifice your interests to me. You have 
children.”85 He made his will, leaving generous gifts to his servants, and to “the 
five ladies who bore my society.”8& He composed his own epitaph: “Here lies 
Joseph, who could succeed in nothing.”8” He received with resignation the last 
sacrament of the Catholic Church. He begged for death, and on February 20, 
1790, it was given him. He was forty-eight years old. Vienna rejoiced at his 
passing, and Hungary gave thanks to God. 


Was he a failure? In war, unquestionably. Despite Laudon’s victories Leopold 
II (1790-92) found it advisable to make peace with Turkey (August 4, 1791) on 
the basis of the status quo ante. Unable to pacify the Hungarian barons, Leopold 
revoked the grant of freedom to the serfs. In Bohemia and Austria most of the 
reforms were preserved. The toleration edicts were not repealed; the closed 


monasteries were not restored; the Church remained subject to the laws of the 
state. The economic legislation had freed and stimulated commerce and industry. 
Austria passed without violent revolution from a medieval to a modern state, and 
shared in the diverse cultural vitality of the nineteenth century. 

“Deeply convinced of the integrity of my intentions,” Joseph had written to 
Kaunitz, “I hope that when I am dead posterity—more favorable, more impartial, 
and therefore juster than my contemporaries—will examine my actions and 
goals before judging me.”88 It has taken posterity a long time to do this, but it 
has learned at last, while deploring his autocracy and haste, to recognize in him 
the bravest and most thoroughgoing, as well as the least judicious, of the 
“enlightened despots.” After the reaction under Metternich had passed away, the 
reforms of Joseph II were one by one restored, and the revolutionaries of 1848 
laid a wreath of grateful acknowledgment upon his tomb. 


I. “Mme. de Lucchesini ... was able to listen, which is not as easy as many think, and no fool ever knew 
how to do it.”2 


CHAPTER XIV 


Music Reformed 


WE do not readily think of the embattled Joseph II as a musician. Yet we are 
told that he received a “thorough musical education,” had a fine bass voice, 
heard a concert almost daily, and was “a skillful player from score” on the 
violoncello, the viola, and the clavier.! Many nobles were musicians, many more 
were patrons of music. The middle classes followed suit; every household had a 
harpsichord; everyone learned to play some instrument. Trios and quartets were 
performed in the streets; open-air concerts were given in the parks and, on St. 
John’s Day, from illuminated boats on the Danube Canal. Opera flourished at the 
court and in the National Opera Theater founded by Joseph II in 1778. 

Vienna rose to its early-nineteenth-century sovereignty as the musical capital 
of Europe because in the late eighteenth century it brought together the rival 
musical traditions of Germany and Italy. From Germany came polyphony, from 
Italy melody. From Germany came the Singspiel—a mixture of comic drama, 
spoken dialogue, incidental music, and popular songs; from Italy came opera 
buff a; at Vienna the two forms coalesced, as in Mozart’s The Abduction -from 
the Seraglio. Generally the Italian influence overcame the German in Vienna; 
Italy conquered Austria with arias, as Austria conquered North Italy with arms. 
In Vienna opera seria was chiefly Italian until Gluck came, and Gluck was 
formed on Italian music. 


I. CHRISTOPH WILLIBALD GLUCK: 1714-87 


He was born at Erasbach, in the Upper Palatinate, to a Catholic forester who 
in 1717 moved the family to Neuschloss in Bohemia. In the Jesuit school at 
Komotau Christoph received instruction in religion, Latin, the classics, singing, 
violin, organ, and harpsichord. Moving to Prague in 1732, he took lessons on the 
violoncello, and supported himself by singing in churches, playing the violin at 
dances, and giving concerts in nearby towns. 

Every clever boy in Bohemia gravitated to Prague, and some still cleverer 
found a way to Vienna. Gluck’s way was to secure a place in the orchestra of 
Prince Ferdinand von Lobkowitz. In Vienna he heard Italian operas, and felt the 
magnetism of Italy. Prince Francesco Melzi liked his playing, and invited him to 
Milan (1737). Gluck studied composition under Sammartini, and became 


devoted to Italian styles. His early operas (1741-45) followed Italian methods, 
and he conducted their premieres in Italy. These successes won him an invitation 
to compose and produce an opera for the Haymarket Theatre in London. 

There he presented La caduta de’ giganti (1746). It was dismissed with faint 
praise, and gruff old Handel said that Gluck knew “no more counterpoint than 
mein cook”; but the cook was a good basso and Gluck’s fame was not to rest on 
counterpoint. Burney met Gluck, and described him as “of a temper as fierce as 
Handel’s. ... He was horribly scarred by smallpox, ... and he had an ugly 
scowl.”3 Perhaps to balance his budget Gluck announced to the public that he 
would give “a concerto on twenty-six drinking glasses tuned [by filling them to 
different levels] with spring water, accompanied with the whole band 
[orchestra], being a new instrument of his own invention, upon which he 
performs whatever may be done on a violin or harpsichord.” Such a “glass 
harmonica,” or “musical glasses,” had been introduced in Dublin two years 
before. Gluck evoked the notes by stroking the rims of the glasses with 
moistened fingers. The performance (April 23, 1746) appealed to the curious, 
and was repeated a week later. 

Saddened with this success, Gluck left London December 26 for Paris. There 
he studied the operas of Rameau, who had moved toward reform by integrating 
the music and the ballet with the action. In September he conducted operas at 
Hamburg, had a liaison with an Italian singer, and contracted syphilis. He 
recovered so slowly that when he went to Copenhagen (November 24) he was 
unable to conduct. He returned to Vienna, and married Marianne Pergia 
(September 15, 1750), daughter of a rich merchant. Her dowry made him 
financially secure; he took a house in Vienna, and disappeared into a long rest. 

In September, 1754, Count Marcello Durazzo engaged him as Kapellmeister 
at two thousand florins per year to compose for the court. Durazzo had tired of 
conventional Italian opera, and collaborated with Gluck in a musical drama, 
L’innocencza giustificata, in which the story was no mere scaffolding for music, 
and the music no mere assemblage of arias, but the music reflected the action, 
and the arias—even the choruses—entered with some logic into the plot. The 
premiére (December 8, 1755) was therefore the herald and first product of the 
reform that history associates with Gluck’s name. We have seen elsewhere the 
contributions made by Benedetto Marcello, Jommelli, and Traétta to this 
development, and the appeal made by Rousseau, Voltaire and the Encyclopedists 
for a closer union of drama and music. Metastasio had helped by proudly 
insisting that the music should be servant to the poetry.4 Winckelmann’s passion 
for restoring Greek ideals in art may have affected Gluck, and composers knew 
that Italian opera had begun as an attempt to revive the classic drama, in which 


the music was subordinated to the play. Meanwhile Jean-Georges Noverre 
(1760) pleaded for an elevation of the ballet from mere rhythmic prancing to 
dramatic pantomimes that would express “the passions, manners, customs, 
ceremonies, and costumes of all the peoples on earth.”° By the mysterious 
alchemy of genius Gluck wove all these elements into a new operatic form. 

One secret of success is to seize a propitious chance. What was it that brought 
Gluck to abandon the librettos of Metastasio and take Raniero da Calzabigi as 
the poet for Orfeo ed Euridice? The two men had been born in the same year, 
1714, but far apart—Calzabigi in Livorno. After some adventures in love and 
finance he came to Paris, published there an edition of Metastasio’s Poesie 
drammatiche (1755), and prefaced it with a “Dissertazione” expressing his hope 
for a new kind of opera—‘“a delightful whole resulting from the interplay of a 
large chorus, the dance, and a scenic action where poetry and music are united in 
a masterly way.” Moving to Vienna, he interested Durazzo with his ideas on 
opera; the Count invited him to write a libretto; Calzabigi composed Orfeo ed 
Euridice; Durazzo offered the poem to Gluck, who saw in the simple and unified 
plot a theme that could elicit all his powers. 

The result was presented to Vienna on October 5, 1762. For the role of 
Orpheus Gluck was able to secure the leading castrato contralto of the time, 
Gaetano Guadagni. The story was as old as opera; a dozen librettists had used it 
between 1600 and 1761; the audience could follow the action without 
understanding Italian. The music dispensed with unaccompanied recitatives, da 
capo arias, and decorative flourishes; otherwise it followed the Italian style, but 
it rose to lyric heights of a purity seldom attained before or since. The 
despondent cry of Orpheus after losing his beloved a second time to death 
—‘“Che faro senz’ Euridice?”—is still the loveliest aria in opera; on hearing this, 
and the threnody of the flute in the “Dance of the Blessed Spirits,” we wonder 
that the stormy Bohemian could have found such delicacy in his soul. 

Orfeo was not enthusiastically received in Vienna, but Maria Theresa was 
deeply moved by it, and sent Gluck a snuffbox stuffed with ducats. Soon he was 
chosen to teach singing to the Archduchess Maria Antonia. Meanwhile he and 
Calzabigi worked on what some have rated their most perfect opera, Alceste. Ina 
preface to the published form, written for Gluck by Calzabigi, the composer 
declared the principles of his operatic reform: When I undertook to write the 
music for Alceste I resolved to divest it entirely of all those abuses ... which 
have so long disfigured Italian opera. ... I have striven to restrict music to its 
true office of serving poetry by means of expression, and by following the 
situations of the story, without interrupting the action or stifling it with useless 
superfluity of comments.... I did not think it my duty to pass quickly over the 


second section of an aria—of which the words are perhaps the most impassioned 
and important—in order to repeat regularly ... those of the first part.... I have felt 
that the overture should apprize the spectators of the nature of the action that is 
to be represented, and to form, so to speak, its argument; ... that the orchestral 
instruments should be introduced in proportion to the interest and intensity of the 
words, and not leave that sharp contrast between the aria and the recitative in the 
dialogue, ... [which] wantonly disturbs the force and heat of the action.... I 
believed that my greatest labor should be devoted to seeking a beautiful 
simplicity.” 


In short, the music was to serve and intensify the drama, and not make the drama 
a mere scaffolding for vocal or orchestral displays. Gluck put the matter 
extremely by saying that he was “trying to forget that I am a musician”;® he was 
to be one person with the librettist in composing a dramma per musica. —The 
story of Alceste is a bit beyond belief, but Gluck redeemed it with a somber 
overture that prefigured and led into the tragic action; with scenes of touching 
sentiment between Alceste and her children; with her invocation to the 
underworld gods in the aria “Divinités du Styx”; with majestic chorales and 
spectacular ensembles. The Viennese audience gave the opera sixty hearings 
between its premiere, December 16, 1767, and 1779. The critics, however, found 
many faults in it, and the singers complained that it gave them insufficient scope 
to display their art. 

Poet and composer tried again with Paride ed Elena (November 30, 1770). 
Calzabigi took the plot from Ovid, who had made the story of Paris and Helen a 
personal romance instead of an international tragedy. The work received twenty 
performances in Vienna, one in Naples, none elsewhere. Calzabigi assumed the 
blame for the comparative failure, and renounced the writing of librettos. Gluck 
sought other soil for his seed. A friend in the French embassy at Vienna, 
Francois du Rollet, suggested that Paris audiences might welcome the 
compliment of a French opera by a German composer. Following suggestions by 
Diderot and Algarotti that Racine’s Iphigénie offered an ideal subject for an 
opera, Du Rollet molded the play into a libretto, and submitted this to Gluck. 
The composer found the material perfectly suited to his taste, and at once set to 
work. 

To pave the way to Paris Du Rollet addressed to the director of the Opéra a 
letter—printed in the Mercure de France for August 1, 1772—telling how 
indignant “Monsieur Glouch” was at the idea that the French language did not 
lend itself to music, and how he proposed to prove the opposite with Iphigénie 
en Aulide. Gluck softened the expected ire of Rousseau (then living quietly in 


Paris) by sending the Mercure a letter (February 1, 1773) expressing his hope 
that he might consult with Rousseau about “the means I have in view to produce 
a music fit for all the nations, and to let the ridiculous distinctions of national 
music disappear.”2 To complete this masterpiece of advertising, Marie 
Antoinette, remembering her old teacher, used her influence at the Opéra. The 
manager agreed to produce Iphigénie; Gluck came to Paris, and put singers and 
orchestra through such arduous and disciplined rehearsals as they had rarely 
experienced before. Sophie Arnould, the reigning diva, proved so intractable that 
Gluck threatened to abandon the project; Joseph Legros seemed too weakened 
by illness to play the mighty Achilles; Gaetan Vestris, the current god of the 
dance, wanted half the opera to be ballet.19 Gluck tore at his hair, or his wig, 
persisted, and triumphed. The premiére (April 19, 1774) was the musical 
sensation of the year. We can feel the agitation of the ebullient capital in a letter 
of Marie Antoinette to her sister Maria Christina in Brussels: A great triumph, 
my dear Christine! I am carried away with it, and people can no longer talk of 
anything else. All heads are fermenting as a result of this event; ... there are 
dissensions and quarrels as though it were ... some religious dispute. At court, 
though I publicly expressed myself in favor of this inspired work, there are 
partisanships and debates of a particular liveliness; and in the city it seems to be 
worse still.11 


Rousseau repaid Gluck’s advances by announcing that “Monsieur Gluck’s opera 
had overturned all his ideas; he was now convinced that the French language 
could agree as well as any other with a music powerful, touching, and 
sensitive.”!2 The overture was so startlingly beautiful that the first night’s 
audience demanded its repetition. The arias were criticized as too many, 
interrupting the drama, but they were marked by a complex depth of feeling 
characteristic of Gluck’s music; of one of them, Agamemnon’s “Au faite des 
grandeurs,” Abbé Arnaud exclaimed, “With such an air one might found a 
religion.” 15 

Gluck now rivaled the dying Louis XV as the talk of Paris. His burly figure, 
his rubicund face and massive nose were pointed out wherever he went, and his 
imperious temper became the subject of a hundred anecdotes. Greuze painted his 
portrait, showing the jovial good nature behind the lines of strife and strain. He 
ate like Dr. Johnson, and drank only less than Boswell. He made no pretense 
about scorning money, and joined readily in appreciation of his work. He treated 
courtiers and commoners alike—as inferiors; he expected noble lords to hand 
him his wig, his coat, his cane; and when a prince was introduced to him, and 


Gluck kept his seat, he explained, “The custom in Germany is to rise only for 
people one respects.” !4 

The director of the Opéra had warned him that if Iphigénie en Aulide was 
accepted, Gluck would have to write five more operas in quick order, since 
Iphigénie would drive all other operas from the stage. This did not frighten 
Gluck, who had a way of conscripting parts of his older compositions to squeeze 
them into new ones. He had Orfeo ed Euridice translated into French; and since 
no good contralto was available, he rewrote the part of Orpheus for the tenor 
Legros. Sophie Arnould, become tractable, played Eurydice. The Paris premiere 
was a heartening success. Marie Antoinette, now Queen of France, awarded a 
pension of six thousand francs to “mon cher Gluck”!5 He returned to Vienna 
with his head in the stars. 

In March, 1776, he was back in Paris with a French version of Alceste, which 
was produced to mild applause on April 23. Gluck, inured to success, reacted to 
this setback with angry pride: “Alceste is not the kind of work to give 
momentary pleasure, or to please because it is new. Time does not exist for it; 
and I claim that it will give equal pleasure two hundred years hence if the French 
language does not change.”!6 In June he retreated to Vienna, and soon thereafter 
he began to put to music Marmontel’s revision of Quinault’s libretto Roland. 

Now began the most famous contest in operatic history. For meanwhile the 
management of the Opéra had commissioned Niccolo Piccini of Naples to set to 
music the same libretto, and to come to Paris and produce it. He came 
(December 31, 1776). Informed of this commission, Gluck sent to Du Rollet 
(now in Paris) a letter of Olympian wrath: I have just received your letter ... 
exhorting me to continue my work on the words of the opera Roland. This is no 
longer feasible, for when I heard that the management of the Opéra, not unaware 
that I was doing Roland, had given the same work to M. Piccini to do, I burned 
as much of it as I had already done, which perhaps was not worth much.... I am 
no longer the man to enter into competition, and M. Piccini would have too great 
an advantage over me, since—his personal merit apart, which is assuredly very 
great—he would have that of novelty.... 1 am sure that a certain politician of my 
acquaintance will offer dinner and supper to three quarters of Paris in order to 
win him proselytes.!7 


For reasons not now clear this letter, obviously private, was published in the 
Année littéraire for February, 1777. It became, unintentionally, a declaration of 
war. 

Gluck reached Paris May 29 with a new opera, Armide. The rival composers 
met at a dinner; they embraced, and conversed amicably. Piccini had come to 


France with no notion that he was to be a pawn in a mess of partisan intrigue and 
operatic salesmanship; he himself warmly admired Gluck’s work. Despite the 
friendliness of the protagonists the war went on in salons and cafés, in streets 
and homes; “no door was opened to a visitor,’ reported Charles Burney, 
“without the question being asked, previous to admission, ‘Monsieur, estes vous 
Picciniste ou Gluckiste?’ ”!8 Marmontel, d’Alembert, and Laharpe led in 
acclaiming Piccini and the Italian style; the Abbé Arnaud defended Gluck in a 
Profession de foi en musique; Rousseau, who had begun the war with his pro- 
Italian Lettre sur la musique francaise (1753), supported Gluck. 

Armide was produced on September 23, 1777. Subject and music were 
reversions to modes established before Gluck’s reform; the story was from 
Tasso, exalting the Christian Rinaldo and the pagan Armida; the music was 
Lully restored with romantic tenderness; the ballet was Noverre in excelsis. The 
audience liked the mixture; it gave the opera a good reception; but the 
Piccinistes condemned Armide as a refurbishing of Lully and Rameau. They 
waited anxiously for their standard-bearer’s Roland. Piccini dedicated it to Marie 
Antoinette with apologies: “Transplanted, isolated, in a country where all was 
new to me, intimidated in my work by a thousand difficulties, I needed all my 
courage, and my courage forsook me.”!9 At times he was on the verge of 
abandoning the contest and returning to Italy. He persevered, and had the 
comfort of a successful premiére (January 27, 1778). The two victories seemed 
to cancel each other, and the public war went on. Mme. Vigée-Lebrun saw it at 
first hand. “The usual battlefield was the garden of the Palais-Royal. There the 
partisans of Gluck and Piccini quarreled so violently that many a duel 
resulted.”20 

Gluck returned to Vienna in March, stopping at Ferney to see Voltaire. He 
took home with him two librettos: one by Nicolas-Fran¢ois Guillard based on the 
Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides, the other by Baron Jean-Baptiste de Tschoudi 
on the Echo and Narcissus theme. He worked on both books, and by the fall of 
1778 he felt ready for another battle. So in November we find him in Paris again; 
and on May 18, 1779, he presented at the Opéra what most students consider his 
greatest composition, Iphigénie en Tauride. It is a somber story, and much of the 
music is monotonously plaintive; at times we tire of Iphigenia’s high-keyed 
laments. But when the performance is over, and the incantation of the music and 
the lines has stilled our skeptic reason, we realize that we have experienced a 
profound and powerful drama. A contemporary remarked that there were many 
fine passages in it. “There is only one,” said Abbé Arnaud, “—the entire 
work.”2! The first night’s audience gave the piece a wild ovation. 


Gluck challenged the gods by hurrying to offer his other piece, Echo et 
Narcisse (September 21, 1779). It failed, and the maestro left Paris in a huff 
(October), declaring that he had had enough of France, and would write no more 
operas. If he had remained he could have heard another Iphigénie en Tauride, 
produced by Piccini after two years of labor. The premiere (January 23, 1781) 
was well received, but on the second night Mlle. Laguerre, who sang the title 
role, was so obviously drunk that Sophie Amould destroyed the performance by 
calling it Iphigénie en Champagne.?2 This contretemps ended the operatic war; 
Piccini handsomely admitted defeat. 

Gluck, in Vienna, dreamed of other victories. On February 10, 1780, he wrote 
to Goethe’s Duke Karl August of Saxe-Weimar: “I have grown very old, and 
have squandered the best powers of my mind upon the French nation; 
nevertheless I feel an inward impulse to write something for my own country.”23 
Now he put some odes of Klopstock to music that prepared for the finest lieder. 
In April, 1781, he suffered a stroke, but he was comforted by Vienna’s reception 
of Iphigenie in Tauris and the revival of Orfeo and Alceste. On November 15, 
1787, while entertaining friends, he drank at one gulp a glass of strong liquor, 
which had been forbidden him. He fell into convulsions, and died within four 
hours. Piccini, in Naples, tried in vain to raise funds for annual concerts in his 
rival’s memory.24 Italy, pursuing melody, ignored Gluck’s reforms; Mozart 
followed the Italians, and must have been shocked at the idea of making music 
the servant of poetry. But Herder, coming at the end of this creative era, and 
looking back upon it with limited knowledge of Bach, Haydn, and Mozart, 
called Gluck the greatest composer of the century.25 


II. JOSEPH HAYDN: 1732-1809 


It is easier to love Haydn, for here was a man who quarreled with no one but 
his wife, hailed his competitors as his friends, suffused his music with gaiety, 
and was constitutionally incapable of tragedy. 

He had no advantages of birth. His father was a wagonmaker and house 
painter at Rohrau, a little town on the Austro-Hungarian frontier. His mother had 
been cook for the counts of Harrach. Both parents were of Slavic-Croatian, not 
German, stock, and many of Haydn’s melodies echo Croatian songs. He was the 
second of twelve children, of whom six died in infancy. He was baptized Franz 
Josef Haydn; however, it was customary to call children by their second name. 

Aged six, he was sent to live with a relative, Johann Matthias Franck, who 
kept a school in Hainburg. There his day began with classes from seven to ten, 
then Mass, then home for dinner, then classes from twelve to three, then 


instruction in music. He was trained to piety, and never lost it. His mother 
longed to make him a priest, and she was deeply grieved when he chose the 
hazardous life of a musician. Franck encouraged the boy’s predilection for 
music, taught him all that was in his own range, and held him to a severe 
regimen of study. In old age Haydn recalled and forgave: “I shall be grateful to 
that man as long as I live for keeping me so hard at work, though I used to get 
more floggings than food.”26 After two years with Franck, Joseph was taken to 
Vienna by Georg Reutter, Kapellmeister at St. Stephen’s; Reutter thought his 
“weak, sweet voice” could find some modest place in a choir. So, at the age of 
eight, the timid-eager lad went to live in the Kantorei, or Singers’ School, 
adjoining the stately cathedral. There he received lessons in arithmetic, writing, 
Latin, religion, singing, and violin. He sang in the cathedral and in the Imperial 
Chapel, but he was so poorly fed that he welcomed calls to sing in private 
homes, where he could fill his stomach besides singing his songs. 

In 1745 his brother Michael, five years his junior, joined him in the Kantorei. 
About this time Joseph’s voice began to break. He was invited to keep his 
soprano by having himself castrated, but his parents refused consent. Reutter 
kept him as long as possible; then, in 1748, Joseph, now sixteen, found himself 
free and penniless, and with no grace of person to win fortune’s smile. His face 
was pitted with smallpox, his nose was outstanding, his legs were too short for 
his body, his dress was shabby, his gait awkward, his manner shy. He was not 
yet skilled in any instrument, but he was already turning over compositions in 
his head. 

A fellow chorister offered him an attic room, and Anton Buchholz lent him 
150 florins, which honest Haydn later repaid. He had to fetch water up to his 
garret every day, but he secured an old clavier, took pupils, and survived. On 
most days he worked sixteen hours, sometimes more. He played the violin in a 
church; he played the organ in the private chapel of Count Haugwitz, minister to 
Maria Theresa; he sang tenor, now and then, in St. Stephen’s. The famous 
Metastasio had an apartment in the same building; he secured Haydn as music 
teacher for the daughter of a friend; through Metastasio Haydn met Porpora; 
Haydn agreed to serve this prince of singing masters in any capacity, in return 
for instruction in composition. He received the precious lessons, cleaned the 
maestro’s shoes, coat, and wig, and provided clavier accompaniment for Porpora 
and pupils. Said Haydn in retrospect: “Young people can learn from my example 
that something can come out of nothing. What I am is all the result of the direst 
need.”27 

Through his new friends he became acquainted with Gluck and Dittersdorf, 
and several members of the nobility. Karl Joseph von Fiirnberg took him (1755) 


for a long stay at his country house, Weinzierl, near Melk; there Haydn found an 
orchestra of eight pieces, and some leisure to compose. Now he wrote his first 
quartets. To the sonata structure of three movements, which he adopted from 
Karl Philipp Emanuel Bach, he added a minuet, scored the four movements for 
four pieces, and gave the instrumental quartet its modern form. He returned to 
Vienna in 1756, attracted distinguished pupils like the Countess von Thun, and 
(1759) accepted the post of Musikdirektor for Count Maximilian von Morzin, 
whose private orchestra of twelve to sixteen pieces played at Vienna in winter 
and, in summer, in the Count’s villa at Lukavec in Bohemia. For this ensemble 
Haydn wrote his first symphony (1759). 

As he was now earning two hundred florins per year, with board and lodging, 
he thought he could risk the gamble of marriage. Among his pupils were two 
daughters of a wigmaker; he fell in love with the younger one, but she became a 
nun, and the father prevailed upon Haydn to marry the sister, Maria Anna 
(1760). She was thirty-one, he twenty-eight. She proved to be quarrelsome, 
bigoted, wasteful and barren. “She doesn’t care a straw,” said Haydn, “whether 
her husband is an artist or a cobbler.”28 He began to look at other women. 

The audience in Morzin’s home occasionally included Prince Pal Anton 
Esterhazy. When Morzin disbanded his orchestra the Prince engaged Haydn 
(1761) as assistant music director for his country seat at Eisenstadt in Hungary. 
The contract called for four hundred florins per year with a seat at the officers’ 
table; and “it is especially observed that when the orchestra shall be summoned 
to perform before company, the ... musicians shall appear in uniform, ... in 
white stockings, white linen, and ... a queue or a tiewig.”29 At Eisenstadt the 
Kapellmeister, Gregor Werner, busied himself with church music; Haydn 
prepared concerts and composed music for them. He had under him fourteen 
musicians, seven singers, and a chorus chosen from the servants of the Prince. 
The small size of the orchestra, and the character of the audience, shared in 
determining the light and amiable quality of the music written by Haydn for the 
Esterhazy family. His genial spirit made him popular with the musicians; they 
called him “Papa Haydn” soon after his coming to Eisenstadt, though he was 
then only twenty-nine.3? For them he composed sonatas, trios, quartets, 
concertos, songs, cantatas, and some thirty symphonies. Many of these 
compositions, though by contract they belonged to the Prince, were published or 
circulated in manuscript, in Vienna, Leipzig, Amsterdam, Paris, and London, 
and gave Haydn, by 1766, an international reputation. 

When Pal Anton died (March 18, 1762) he was succeeded, as head of the 
Esterhazy family, by his brother Miklos Jozsef, who loved music almost as much 
as his diamond-studded uniform. He played well on the viola di bordone (a 


variant of the viola da gamba), and was a kindly master to Haydn in the nearly 
thirty years of their association. Said Haydn: “My Prince was always satisfied 
with my works. I not only had the encouragement of constant approval, but as 
conductor of an orchestra I could make experiments, observe what produced an 
effect and what weakened it, and was thus in a position to improve, alter, ... and 
be as bold as I pleased. I was cut off from the world, there was no one to confuse 
or torment me, and I was forced to become original.”3! 

Werner died on March 5, 1766, and Haydn became Kapellmeister. Soon 
afterward the household moved into the new palace—the Schloss Esterhazy— 
which Miklos had built at the southern end of the Neusiedler See in northwestern 
Hungary. The Prince was so fond of this place that he lived there from early 
spring through autumn; in winter he removed, sometimes with his musicians, to 
Vienna. The players and singers resented this rural isolation, especially since 
they were separated, for three seasons of the year, from their wives and children; 
but they were well paid, and dared not complain. Once, to hint to Miklos that his 
musicians were longing for a leave of absence, Haydn composed the Farewell 
Symphony (No. 5), in which, toward the end, one instrument after another 
disappeared from the score, the musician put out his candle, took up his music 
and his instrument, and left the stage. The Prince saw the point, and arranged for 
an early departure of the troupe to Vienna. 

Haydn, by exception, was allowed to have his wife with him at Esterhaza, but 
he did not appreciate the privilege. In 1779 he fell in love with Luigia Polzelli, a 
mediocre singer who had been engaged for Esterhaza along with her violinist 
husband Antonio. Haydn seems to have felt that since the Catholic Church did 
not allow him to divorce his troublesome wife, it should, in mercy, permit him a 
diversion or two; and he made little effort to conceal his liaison. Antonio was too 
old and ill to make effective protest, and knew that he was kept on the rolls only 
because the Kapellmeister relished Luigia. She had come to Esterhaza with a 
two-year-old son; in 1783 she bore another boy, whom gossip credited to Papa 
Haydn; he took both the boys to his heart, and helped them throughout his life. 

During those busy years at Esterhaza Haydn, lacking outside stimulus and 
competition, developed slowly as a composer. He produced nothing memorable 
till he was thirty-two—an age at which Mozart had completed his oeuvre except 
for The Magic Flute and the Requiem. Haydn’s finest works came after he was 
fifty: his first major symphony when he was nearly sixty, The Creation when he 
was sixty-six. He wrote several operas for performance at Esterhaza, but when 
Prague invited him to present an opera there, in a series that was to include The 
Marriage of Figaro and Don Giovanni, he demurred in a letter of noble modesty 
(December, 1787): You desire an opera buff a from me.... If you intend to stage 


it at Prague I cannot oblige you. My operas are inseparable from the company 
for which I wrote them, and would never produce their calculated effect apart 
from their native surroundings. It would be quite another matter if I had the 
honor of being commissioned to write a new opera for your theater. Even then, 
however, it would be a risk to put myself in competition with the great Mozart. 
If I could only inspire every lover of music, especially among the great, with 
feelings as deep, and comprehension as clear, as my own, in listening to the 
inimitable works of Mozart, then surely the nations would contend for the 
possession of such a jewel within their borders. Prague must strive to retain this 
treasure within her grasp, but not without fitting reward. The want of this often 
saddens the life of a great genius, and offers small encouragement for further 
efforts and future times. I feel indignant that Mozart has not yet been engaged at 
any imperial or royal court. Pardon my wandering from the subject; Mozart is a 
man very dear to me.32 


Haydn himself was longing for some court where his talent might more 
widely spread its wings, but he had to be content with royal compliments. Gifts 
arrived from Ferdinand IV of Naples, Frederick William II of Prussia, and the 
Grand Duchess Maria Feodorovna of Russia. In 1781 Charles III of Spain sent 
him a golden snuffbox set with diamonds, and the Spanish ambassador at Vienna 
traveled to Esterhaza to present the little treasure in person. Perhaps Boccherini, 
then settled in Madrid, had a hand in this, for he so zealously adopted Haydn’s 
style that he was nicknamed “Haydn’s wife.”53 When the cathedral chapter at 
Cadiz decided to commission a musical setting for the “Seven Last Words of 
Our Saviour” it applied to Haydn, who responded with an oratorio (1785) that 
was soon performed in many lands—in the United States as early as 1791. In 
1784 a Paris producer asked for six symphonies; Haydn obliged with six Paris 
Symphonies. Several invitations came to him to conduct concerts in London. 
Haydn felt bound to Esterhaza by loyalty as well as contract, but his private 
letters revealed his increasing eagerness for a larger stage. 

On September 28, 1790, Prince Miklos Jozsef died. The new Prince, Anton 
Esterhazy, cared little for music; he dismissed nearly all the musicians, but kept 
Haydn nominally in his service, gave him a yearly pension of fourteen hundred 
florins, and allowed him to live wherever he pleased. Haydn almost precipitately 
moved to Vienna. Several proposals were now made to him, most urgently from 
Johann Peter Salomon, who announced, “I have come from London to fetch you; 
we shall conclude our accord tomorrow.” He offered £300 for a new opera, £ 
300 more for six symphonies, £ 200 more for their copyright, £200 more for 
twenty concerts in England, £ 200 more for a concert to be given there for 


Haydn’s benefit—£1,200 in all. Haydn knew no English, and dreaded the 
Channel crossing. Mozart begged him not to take on such labors and risks: “Oh, 
Papa, you have had no education for the wide world, and you speak so few 
languages!” Haydn answered, “But my language is understood all over the 
world.”34 He sold the house Prince Miklés J6zsef had given him in Eisenstadt, 
provided for his wife and his mistress, and set off on the great adventure. He 
spent with Mozart the final days before departure. Mozart wept to see him go; 
“T’m afraid, Papa, that this will be our last farewell.” 

Haydn and Salomon left Vienna December 15, 1790, and reached London 
January 1, 1791. His first concert (March 11) was a triumph. The Morning 
Chronicle ended its report by saying: “We cannot suppress our very anxious 
hope that the first musical genius of the age may be induced by our liberal 
welcome to take up his residence in England.”35 All the concerts went well, and 
on May 16 a benefit concert gladdened Haydn with £350. In that month he 
attended the Handel Commemoration Concert in Westminster Abbey and heard 
the Messiah; he was so impressed that he wept, saying, humbly, “Handel, the 
master of us all.”56 Burney suggested that Oxford give the new Handel an 
honorary degree; it was offered; Haydn went up to the university in July, became 
a doctor of music, and conducted there his Symphony in G Major (No. 92); he 
had composed it three years before, but henceforth history knew it as the Oxford 
Symphony. Its lovely slow movement recalls the old English ballad “Lord 
Randall.” 

Having had a view of the English countryside as a divine transfiguration of 
seed and rain, Haydn, after returning to London, gladly accepted invitations to 
country houses. There and in the city he won many friends by his cheerful 
readiness to play and sing at private gatherings. He took advanced pupils to 
teach them composition. One of these was a comely and wealthy widow, 
Johanna Schroeter. Though he was sixty the aura of his fame went to her head, 
and she tendered him her love. He said later, “In all likelihood I should have 
married her if I had been single.”3”7 Meanwhile his wife importuned him to come 
home. In a letter to Luigia Polzelli he grumbled: “My wife, that infernal beast, 
wrote me so many things that I was forced to answer that I was never coming 
back.”38 

Despite three women on his conscience and his purse, he worked hard and 
now composed six (Nos. 93-98) of his twelve London Symphonies. They show a 
remarkable development from his productions at Eisenstadt and Esterhdza. 
Perhaps Mozart’s symphonies had stimulated him, or he had been put on his 
mettle by the reception given him in England, or hearing Handel had stirred in 
him depths untouched by his quiet environment in the Hungarian hills, or his 


love affairs had moved him to tender sentiments as well as simple joy. He found 
it difficult to leave England, but he was under contract with Prince Anton 
Esterhazy, who now insisted that Haydn return to share in the festivities 
prepared for the coronation of the Emperor Francis IH. So, toward the end of 
June, 1792, he braved the Channel again, passed from Calais to Brussels to 
Bonn, met Beethoven (then twenty-two), attended the coronation at Frankfurt, 
and reached Vienna July 29. 

No newspaper mentioned his return, no concerts were arranged for him, the 
court ignored him. Mozart would have welcomed him, but Mozart was no more. 
Haydn wrote to the widow, offered gratis lessons to Mozart’s son, and urged 
publishers to print more of Mozart’s music. He went to live with his wife in the 
house which is now preserved as a Haydn museum (Haydngasse 19). The wife 
wished him to put the property in her name; he refused. His quarrels with her 
were intensified. Beethoven came in December, 1792, to study with him. The 
two geniuses did not harmonize: Beethoven was proud and domineering; Haydn 
called him “that great Mogul,”°9 and was too absorbed in his own work to 
correct his pupil’s exercises conscientiously. Beethoven secretly found another 
teacher, but continued to take lessons from Haydn. “I have learned nothing from 
him,” said the young Titan;4° however, many of his early pieces follow Haydn’s 
style, and some were dedicated to the old master. 

Appreciation of Haydn grew in Austria, and at Rohrau, in 1792, Count von 
Harrach set up a monument to the town’s now famous son. But the memory of 
triumphs and friendships in England was still warm, and when Salomon offered 
him a second engagement in London, with a commission to write six new 
symphonies, the composer readily agreed. He left Vienna on January 19, 1794, 
and reached London on February 4. This stay of eighteen months in England was 
as heartening a success as the first. The second set of London Symphonies (Nos. 
99-104) was well received, a benefit concertnetted Haydn £400, pupils paid him 
a guinea per lesson, and Mrs. Schroeter lived nearby. He was again a favorite 
with the aristocracy; both the King and the King’s enemy, the Prince of Wales, 
received him; the Queen offered him a residence at Windsor for the summer if 
he would remain in England for another season. He excused himself on the 
ground that the new Prince Esterhazy was summoning him, and he could not so 
long absent himself from his wife (!). Prince Anton had died; his successor, 
Prince Miklos II, wished to restore orchestral performances at Eisenstadt. So, his 
trunks packed and his pockets full, Haydn left London August 15, 1795, and 
made his way home. 

After a visit to his own statue at Rohrau, he reported to Miklos II at 
Eisenstadt, and organized music for various occasions there. Except for summer 


and autumn, however, he lived in his own house on the outskirts of Vienna. In 
the years 1796-97 Napoleon was driving the Austrians before him in Italy, and 
the rise of revolutionary sentiment in Austria threatened the Haps-burg 
monarchy. Haydn recalled how the emotion aroused by the singing of “God 
Save the King” had strengthened the Hanoverian dynasty in England; might not 
a national anthem do likewise for Emperor Francis II? His friend Baron 
Gottfried van Swieten (son of Maria Theresa’s physician) suggested this to 
Count von Saurau, minister of the interior; Saurau appointed Leopold Haschka 
to compose a text; the poet responded with “Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser, 
unsern guten Kaiser Franz!” Haydn adapted to these words the tune of an old 
Croat song, and the result was a simple but stirring anthem. It was first publicly 
sung on the Emperor’s birthday, February 12, 1797, in all the principal theaters 
of the Austro-Hungarian realm. It continued, with some change of words, to be 
the Austrian national hymn until 1938. Haydn developed the melody, with 
variations, into the second movement of his string quartet Opus 76, No. 3. 

Still under the spell of Handel, Haydn tried next to rival the Messiah. 
Salomon had offered him a libretto compiled from Milton’s Paradise Lost; van 
Swieten translated the libretto into German, and Haydn composed his massive 
oratorio Die Schépfung. The Creation was performed before an invited audience 
in the palace of Prince von Schwarzenberg April 29-30, 1798. So great a crowd 
gathered outside the palace that fifty mounted police (we are assured) were 
needed to keep order.44 The Prince financed a public performance in the 
National Theater March 19, 1799, and gave all the proceeds (four thousand 
florins) to the composer. The auditors greeted the music with almost religious 
fervor; soon the oratorio was heard in almost every major city in Christendom. 
The Catholic Church condemned the composition as too lighthearted for so 
august a theme, and Schiller agreed with Beethoven in ridiculing Haydn’s 
mimicry of Eden’s animals; but Goethe acclaimed the work, and in Prussia it 
was more frequently performed in the nineteenth century than any other choral 
composition. 

Van Swieten offered another libretto, adapted from James Thomson’s The 
Seasons. Haydn labored over it for nearly two years (1799-1801), at much cost 
to his health; The Seasons, he said, “has broken my back.” The premiere (April 
24, 1801) was well received, but the piece aroused no wide or lasting 
enthusiasm. After conducting The Seven Last Words of Christ for a hospital 
benefit, Haydn retired from active life. 

His wife had died on March 20, 1800, but he was now too old to enjoy his 
freedom, though not too old to enjoy his fame. He was recognized as the dean of 
composers; a dozen cities voted him honors; famous musicians—Cherubini, the 


Webers, Ignaz Pleyel, Hummel—came to pay him homage. Nevertheless 
rheumatism, dizziness, and other ailments left him melancholy, irritable, and 
fearfully pious. Camille Pleyel, visiting him in 1805, found him “holding a 
rosary in his hands, and I believe he passes almost the whole day in prayer. He 
says always that his end is near. ... We did not stay long, for we saw that he 
wished to pray.”42 In that year a false report spread that Haydn had died. 
Cherubini wrote a cantata on his death, and Paris planned a memorial concert 
with Mozart’s Requiem; then word came that the old man was still alive. When 
Haydn heard of this he remarked, “I would have traveled to Paris to conduct the 
Requiem myself.”43 

He made his last public appearance on March 27, 1809, when The Creation 
was sung at the University of Vienna to celebrate his approaching seventy-sixth 
birthday. Prince Esterhazy sent his carriage to take the invalid to the concert; 
Haydn was borne in an armchair into the hall amid an audience of nobles and 
celebrities; princesses wrapped their shawls around his shivering body; 
Beethoven knelt and kissed his hand. Emotion overcame the old composer; he 
had to be taken home in the intermission. 

On May 12, 1809, Napoleon’s artillery began to bombard Vienna. A 
cannonball fell near Haydn’s house, shaking it and the inmates, but Haydn 
assured them, “Children, don’t be frightened; where Haydn is no harm can come 
to you.” It proved true except for himself; the bombardment shattered his 
nervous system. When the French took the city Napoleon ordered a guard of 
honor to be placed before the composer’s home. A French officer, entering, sang 
an aria from The Creation in “so manly and sublime a style” that Haydn 
embraced him. On May 31 he died, aged seventy-seven. All the major cities of 
Europe held services in his memory. 

Haydn’s historic achievement was in the development of musical forms. He 
gave the orchestra a new vitality by balancing the strings with wind and 
percussion instruments. Building upon the work of Sammartini, Stamitz, and 
Karl Philipp Emanuel Bach, he established the structure of the sonata as the 
exposition, elaboration, and recapitulation of contrasted themes. He prepared the 
divertimento for Mozart as less formal than the suite, and better adapted for 
social gatherings. He gave the string quartet its classic configuration by 
extending it to four movements, and by giving the first movement “sonata form.” 
Here his successors had to use the same number and quality of instruments that 
Haydn had employed, and he achieved in several instances a cheerful and tender 
loveliness to which some of us return with relief from the laborious involutions 
of Beethoven’s later quartets. 


Nine or ten of the 104 Haydn symphonies still live. The names they bear were 
not his choice, but were applied by commentators or editors. We have noted 
elsewhere the evolution of the sinfonia (i.e., assembled sounds) from the 
overture through the experiments of Sammartini and Stamitz; many others 
preceded Haydn in molding the structure of the “classic” symphony; and when 
he emerged from Esterhaza into a wider world he was not too old to learn from 
Mozart how to fill out the structure with significance and feeling. The Oxford 
Symphony marks his rise to greater amplitude and power, and the London 
Symphonies show him in his fullest symphonic reach. No. 101 (the Clock 
Symphony) is delightful, and No. 104 is quite up to Mozart. 

Generally we perceive in his music a kindly, gracious nature which may 
never have felt the depths of grief or love, and which had been compelled to 
produce too rapidly to permit the maturing of concept, theme, or phrase. Haydn 
was too happy to be profoundly great, and spoke too often to say much. And yet 
there is a treasure of pure and placid delight in these playful scores; here, as he 
put it, “the weary and worn, or the man burdened with affairs, may enjoy some 
solace and refreshment.”44 

Haydn fell out of fashion soon after his death. His works reflected a stable 
feudal world, and an environment of aristocratic security and ease; they were too 
gay and self-content to satisfy a century of revolutions, crises, and romantic 
ecstasies and despair. He came back into favor when Brahms praised him and 
Debussy wrote Homage a Haydn (1909). Men then realized that though the 
Raphael and the Michelangelo of music who followed him poured deeper 
thought with subtler mastery into their compositions, they were able to do this 
because Haydn and his predecessors had molded the forms to receive their gold. 
“T know that God has bestowed a talent upon me,” Haydn said, “and I thank Him 
for it. I think I have done my duty, and been of use; ... let others do the same.”45 


CHAPTER XV 


Mozart 


I. THE WONDERFUL BOY: 1756-66 


Satzpurc, like Prague and Pressburg and Esterhaza, was a musical outpost of 
Vienna. It had its own character, partly from the salt mines that explain its name, 
partly from its environing mountains and its bisecting Salzach River, partly from 
having grown up around the monastery and episcopal see founded there about 
A.D. 700 by St. Rupert of Worms. The archbishop had been made an Imperial 
prince in 1278, and from that time till 1802 he was the civic as well as the 
ecclesiastical ruler of the city. In 1731-32 some thirty thousand Protestants had 
been forced to migrate, leaving Salzburg thoroughly and theocratically Catholic. 
Otherwise the archiepiscopal rule rested lightly on an orthodox population 
which, assured of eternal certainties, devoted itself to epidermal contacts and 
other worldly joys. Sigismund von Schrattenbach, archbishop during Mozart’s 
youth, was especially genial and kindly, except to heretics. 

To this lovely town Leopold Mozart had come in 1737, aged eighteen, from 
his native Augsburg, presumably to study theology and become a priest. But he 
lost his heart to music, served for three years as musician and valet in a 
patrician’s home, and in 1743 became fourth violinist in the Archbishop’s 
orchestra. When he married Anna Maria Pertl (1747) he and she were rated the 
handsomest couple in Salzburg. He composed concertos, Masses, symphonies, 
and wrote a long-honored textbook of violin technique. In 1757 he was 
appointed court composer to the Archbishop. Of his seven children only two 
survived childhood: Maria Anna (Marianna, “Nannerl”), born 1751, and 
Wolfgang Amadeus, born January 27, 1756. (The boy’s full name—soliciting 
the intercession of several saints—was Joannes Chrysostomus Wolfgangus 
Theophilus Mozart; Theophilus was translated from Greek into Latin as 
Amadeus, Lover of God.) Leopold was a good husband and father, devoted and 
industrious. His letters to his son are warm with love, and not wanting in 
wisdom. The Mozart home—allowing for a little obscenity—was a haven of 
mutual affection, parental piety, childish pranks, and music without end. 

Every German child was expected to become in some measure, on some 
instrument, a musician. Leopold taught his children music with their ABC’s. 


Marianna was already at eleven a virtuoso at the clavichord. Wolfgang, 
stimulated by her lead, took eagerly to the clavier: at three he picked out chords; 
at four he played several pieces from memory; at five he invented compositions 
which the father put on paper as they were played. Leopold refrained, at some 
cost, from taking other pupils, wishing to give full attention to his children. He 
did not send “Wolf” to school, for he proposed to be his teacher in everything. 
Presumably some German discipline was used, but not much was needed in this 
case; the boy would of his own accord remain at the keyboard for hours on end 
till forced away.! Years later Leopold wrote to him: 


Both as a child and as a boy you were serious rather than childlike; and when you were at the 
clavier, or otherwise engaged with music, you would not suffer the least joking to go on with you. 
Your very countenance was so serious that many observant persons prophesied your early death, on 
the ground of your precocious talent and earnest mien.? 


In January, 1762, while Germany was still torn with war, Leopold took 
daughter and son to Munich to display their artistry before the Elector 
Maximilian Joseph; and in September he led them to Vienna. They were invited 
to Schénbrunn; Maria Theresa and Francis I were delighted with the children; 
Wolfgang leaped into the Empress’ lap, hugged and kissed her; challenged by 
the Emperor, he played the violin with one finger, and played the clavichord 
unerringly though the keys were covered with a cloth. Romping with the 
princesses, Wolfgang stumbled and fell; the Archduchess Maria Antonia, seven 
years old, picked him up and comforted him. “You are good,” he said, and 
gratefully added, “I will marry you.” A dozen aristocrats opened their homes to 
the Mozarts, marveled at the music they heard, and rewarded the trio with 
money and gifts. Then the boy was bedded for a fortnight with scarlet fever—the 
first of many illnesses that were to mar his travels. In January, 1763, the troupe 
returned to Salzburg. 

The indulgent Archbishop overlooked the fact that Leopold had exceeded his 
leave of absence; indeed, he promoted him to be Vize-Kapellmeister. But on 
June 9, forfeiting further promotion, Leopold took to the road again, this time 
with his wife, to show his brood to Europe; after all, they could not remain child 
prodigies forever. At Mainz the children gave two concerts, at Frankfurt four; 
sixty years later Goethe recalled that he had heard one of these, and how he had 
marveled at “the little man with wig and sword”—for so Leopold had accoutered 
his son. Wolfgang was exploited by his father as almost a circus wonder. An 
announcement in a Frankfurt newspaper of August 30, 1763, promised that in 
the concert of that evening 


the little girl, who is in her twelfth year, will play the most difficult compositions of the greatest 
masters; the boy, who is not yet seven, will perform on the clavichord or harpsichord; he will also 
play a concerto for the violin, and will accompany symphonies on the clavier, the keyboard being 
covered with a cloth, with as much facility as if he could see the keys. He will instantly name all 
notes played at a distance, whether singly or in chords, on the clavier or on any other instrument— 
bell, glass, or clock. He will finally, both on the harpsichord and the organ, improvise as long as 
may be desired, and in any key.4 


Such demands upon the boy’s talents may have done some damage to his health 
or nerves, but he seems to have enjoyed the applause as much as his father 
enjoyed the florins. 

They played at Coblenz, were disappointed at Bonn and Cologne, but had a 
concert at Aachen. At Brussels they expected that the governor-general, Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, would honor their performance with his presence, but he 
was busy. Leopold angrily reported: 


We have now been nearly three weeks in Brussels ... and nothing has happened. ... His Highness 
does nothing but hunt, gobble, and swill, and we may in the end discover that he has no money.... I 
own that we have received sundry presents here, but we do not wish to convert them into cash. ... 
What with snuffboxes and leather cases and such-like gewgaws, we shall soon be able to open a 
stall.5 


The Prince finally agreed to attend; a concert was given, florins were collected, 
and the troupe encoached for Paris. 

On November 15, 1763, they arrived in Paris after tumbling three days on 
rough and rutted roads. They had letters of introduction to many notables, but 
none proved so valuable as the one to Melchior Grimm. He arranged to have the 
Mozarts received by Mme. de Pompadour, by the royal family, finally by Louis 
XV and Queen Marie Leszczinska. Now the most lordly homes were opened to 
the visitors, private and public concerts went off well, and Grimm wrote 
enthusiastically to his clientele: 


True miracles are rare, but how wonderful it is when we have the opportunity to see one! A 
Salzburg Kapellmeister by the name of Mozart has just come here with two of the prettiest children 
in the world. His daughter, aged eleven, plays the piano in the most brilliant fashion, performs the 
longest and most difficult pieces with astounding precision. Her brother, who will be seven next 
February, is such an extraordinary phenomenon that you can hardly believe what you see with your 
own eyes. ... His hands are hardly big enough to take a sixth. ... He improvises for an hour, yielding 
himself to the inspiration of his genius, with a wealth of delightful ideas. ... The most consummate 
Kapellmeister cannot possibly have so deep a knowledge of harmony and modulation as this child.... 
It is nothing for him to decipher whatever you put before him. He writes and composes with 
marvelous ease, and does not find it necessary to go to the piano and look for his chords. I wrote out 
a minuet for him and asked him to put a bass to it. He seized a pen, and without going to the piano 
he wrote the bass. ... The child will turn my head if I listen to him much more. ... What a pity that 
so little is understood of music in this country!® 


After many triumphs in Paris the family departed for Calais (April 10, 1764). 
In London they were received by George III. For four hours, on May 19, before 
King and court, Wolfgang played Handel and Bach and other masters at sight; he 
accompanied Queen Charlotte’s singing, and improvised a new melody to the 
bass of a Handel aria. Johann Christian Bach, who had settled in London in 
1762, placed the boy on his knee and played a sonata with him, each playing a 
bar in turn, “with so much precision that no one would have suspected two 
performers.”” Bach began a fugue, Wolfgang pursued it, again as if the two 
geniuses were one. Thereafter, for several years, Mozart’s compositions showed 
the influence of Johann Christian Bach. On June 5 the children gave a concert 
which gladdened Leopold with a hundred guineas net. But the father was 
afflicted with severe inflammation of the throat, and the family retired to 
Chelsea for seven weeks’ rest, during which Wolfgang, now eight, composed 
two symphonies (K. 16 and 19). 

On July 24, 1765, they left London for Holland, but at Lille both father and 
son took sick, and the tour was halted for a month, though Archbishop von 
Schrattenbach had long ago called for Leopold’s return. They reached The 
Hague on September 11, but on the next day Marianna fell ill in her turn, and 
soon worsened so that on October 21 she received the last sacrament. On 
September 30 Wolfgang gave a concert without his sister’s aid. She had scarcely 
recovered when he was seized with a fever, and the family had to live in costly 
idleness till January, 1766. On January 29 and February 26 they gave concerts at 
Amsterdam; now for the first time a Mozart symphony (K. 22) was publicly 
performed. During these months the boy composed furiously. In May they 
returned to Paris, where much of their baggage had been left; Grimm secured 
comfortable lodgings for them; they again performed at Versailles and in public; 
not till July 9 did they tear themselves away from the fascinating capital. 

They dallied at Dijon as guests of the Prince de Condé; they spent four weeks 
at Lyons, three at Geneva, one in Lausanne, another in Bern, two in Zurich, 
twelve days at Donaueschingen; then brief stops at Biberach, Ulm, and 
Augsburg; a longer stay at Munich, where Wolfgang again took sick. At last, 
toward the end of November, 1766, after an absence of three and a half years, 
the family regained Salzburg. The old Archbishop forgave them, and they could 
now appreciate the comforts of home. All seemed well, but Mozart was never 
quite healthy again. 


IIL ADOLESCENCE: 1766-77 


Leopold was an unrelenting taskmaster. He put his son through a hard course 
of instruction in counterpoint, thorough bass, and such other elements of 
composition as had come down to him from German and Italian music. When 
the Archbishop heard that Wolfgang composed, he wondered was not the father 
co-operating. To settle the question he invited the boy to stay with him for a 
week; he isolated him from all outside help, gave him paper, pencil, and 
harpsichord, and bade him compose part of an oratorio on the First 
Commandment. At the close of the week Mozart presented the result; the 
Archbishop was told that it merited praise; he commissioned his Konzertmeister, 
Michael (brother of Joseph) Haydn, to compose a second part, and his organist 
to compose a third; the whole was performed at the archiepiscopal court on 
March 12, 1767, and was judged worthy of repetition on April 2. Mozart’s part 
is now included as No. 35 in K6chel’s catalogue.! 

Learning that the Archduchess Maria Josepha was soon to marry King 
Ferdinand of Naples, Leopold thought the ceremonies to be held at the Imperial 
court would offer a new opportunity for his children. On September 11, 1767, 
the family left for Vienna. They were admitted to the court, with the result that 
both Wolfgang and Marianna caught smallpox from the bride. The unhappy 
parents took their prodigies to Olmiitz in Moravia, where Count Podstatsky gave 
them shelter and care. Mozart was blind for nine days. On January 10, 1768, the 
family was back in Vienna; both the Empress and Joseph II received them 
cordially, but the court was mourning the death of the bride, and concerts were 
out of the question. 

After a long and unprofitable absence the family returned to Salzburg 
(January 5, 1769). Mozart continued his studies with his father, but toward the 
end of the year Leopold decided that he had taught the boy all that he could, and 
that what Wolfgang needed now was acquaintance with the musical life of Italy. 
Having secured letters of introduction to Italian maestri from Johann Hasse and 
others, father and son set out on December 13, 1769, leaving Marianna and 
mother to keep a footing in Salzburg. On the next evening Mozart gave a concert 
at Innsbruck; he played at sight an unfamiliar concerto placed before him as a 
test of his skill; the local press acclaimed his “extraordinary musical 
attainments.”8 At Milan they met Sammartini, Hasse, and Piccini, and Count von 
Firmian secured for Wolfgang a commission for an opera; this meant a hundred 
ducats for the family coffers. At Bologna they heard the still marvelous voice of 
Farinelli, who had returned from his triumphs in Spain, and they arranged with 
Padre Martini that Wolfgang should return to take the tests for the coveted 
diploma of the Accademia Filarmonica. At Florence, at the court of the Grand 


Duke Leopold, Mozart played the harpsichord to Nardini’s violin. Then father 
and son hurried on to Rome for the Holy Week music. 

They arrived on April 11, 1770, in a storm of thunder and lightning, so that 
Leopold could report that they had been “received like grand people with a 
discharge of artillery.”9 They were just in time to go to the Sistine Chapel and 
hear the “Miserere” of Gregorio Allegri, which was sung there annually. Copies 
of this famous chorale, written for four, five, or nine parts, were hard to get; 
Mozart listened to it twice and wrote it out from memory. They stayed four 
weeks in Rome, giving concerts in the homes of the civil or ecclesiastical 
nobility. On May 8 they undertook the journey to Naples; robbers made the road 
perilous; the Mozarts traveled with four Augustinian monks to secure divine 
protection or an emergency viaticum. Naples held them for a full month, for the 
aristocracy, from Tanucci downward, invited them to soirees and placed lordly 
equipages at their disposal. When Wolfgang played at the Conservatorio della 
Pieta the superstitious audience ascribed his prowess to some magic in the ring 
he wore; they were amazed when, having discarded the ring, he played as 
brilliantly as before. 

After enjoying Rome again they crossed the Apennines to worship the Virgin 
in her Santa Casa at Loretto; then they turned north to spend three months at 
Bologna. Almost daily Mozart received instruction from Padre Martini in the 
arcana of composition. Then he took the test for admission to the Accademia 
Filarmonica: he was given a piece of Gregorian plain chant, to which, while he 
was shut up alone in a room, he was required to add three upper parts in stile 
osservato—strict traditional style. He failed, but the good padre corrected his 
work, and the revised form was accepted by the jury “in view of the special 
circumstances”—presumably Mozart’s youth. 

On October 18 father and son were in Milan. There Wolfgang had his first 
triumph as a composer, but after hard work and much tribulation. The subject for 
his commissioned opera was Mitridate, re di Ponto; the libretto was taken from 
Racine. The fourteen-year-old youth toiled so hard in composing, playing, and 
rewriting that his fingers ached; his enthusiasm became a fever, and his father 
had to restrict his hours of work and cool his agitation with an occasional walk. 
Mozart felt that this, his first opera seria, was a far more critical test than that 
antiquarian trial at Bologna; his career as an operatic composer might depend 
upon the outcome. Now, though not much inclined to piety, he begged his 
mother and sister to pray for the success of this venture, “so that we may all live 
happily together again.”!0 At last, when he was near exhaustion with rehearsals, 
the opera was presented to the public (December 26, 1770); the composer 
conducted, and his triumph was complete. Every important aria was received 


with wild applause, some with cries of “Evwviva il maestro! Evviva il maestrino!” 
The opera was repeated twenty times. “We see by this,” wrote the proud and 
pious father, “how the power of God works in us when we do not bury the 
talents that He has graciously bestowed upon us.”!1 

Now they could go home with their heads high. On March 28, 1771, they 
reached Salzburg. They had hardly arrived when they received a request from 
Count von Firmian, in the name of the Empress, that Wolfgang write a serenata 
or cantata, and come to Milan in October to conduct it as part of the ceremonies 
that were to celebrate the marriage of Archduke Ferdinand to the Princess of 
Modena. Archbishop Sigismund consented to another absence of Leopold from 
his duties; and on August 13 pater et filius set out again for Italy. Arrived in 
Milan, they found that Hasse was there, preparing an opera for the same 
ceremonies; perhaps without intending it so, the managers had arranged a battle 
of genius between the most renowned living composer of Italian opera, who was 
in his seventy-third year, and the fifteen-year-old lad who had barely tried his 
operatic wings. Hasse’s Ruggiero was performed to great applause on October 
16. On the next day Mozart’s cantata, Ascanio in Alba, was sung under his 
baton, and “the applause was extraordinary.” “I am sorry,” wrote Leopold to his 
wife, “that Wolfgang’s serenata should have so entirely eclipsed Hasse’s 
opera.”!2 Hasse was generous; he joined in the praise of Mozart, and made a 
famous prophecy: “Questo ragazzo ci fara dimenticar tutti” (This boy will 
throw us all into oblivion).!5 

Father and son returned to Salzburg (December 11, 1771). Five days later the 
good Sigismund died. His successor as archbishop, Hieronymus von Paula, 
Count von Colloredo, was a man of intellectual culture, an admirer of Rousseau 
and Voltaire, an enlightened despot eager to carry out the reforms that Joseph II 
was preparing. But even more than Joseph he was despotic as well as 
enlightened, demanding discipline and obedience, and intolerant of opposition. 
For his ceremonial installation on April 29, 1772, he asked nothing less than an 
opera from Mozart. The now famous youth responded hastily with I] sogno di 
Scipione (The Dream of Scipio) ; it served its turn and is forgotten. Colloredo 
forgave it, and appointed Wolfgang concertmaster with a yearly salary of 150 
florins. The youth busied himself for some months with composing symphonies, 
quartets, and religious music, but also he worked on an opera, Lucio Silla, which 
Milan had ordered for 1773. 

By November 4, 1772, Leopold and his moneymaker were again in the 
Lombard capital, and soon Wolf was laboring to find compromises between his 
musical ideas and the caprices and capacities of the singers. The prima donna 
began by being imperious and hard to satisfy; the maestrino was patient with 


her; she ended by loving him, and declared herself “enchanted by the 
incomparable way Mozart had served her.” !4 The premiére (February 26, 1772) 
was not so certain a success as Mitridate two years before; the tenor fell ill 
during rehearsals, and had to be replaced by a singer with no stage experience; 
nevertheless the opera bore nineteen repetitions. The music was difficult; the 
arias were strung too high with passion; perhaps some strain of Germany’s 
Sturm und Drang had made here an incongruous entry into Italian opera.!> In 
exchange, Mozart brought back with him the bel canto clarity of Italian song, 
and his naturally happy spirit was further brightened by Italian skies and plein- 
air life. He learned in Italy that opera buff a, as he heard it in the works of 
Piccini and Paisiello, could be high art; he studied the form, and in Figaro and 
Don Giovanni he perfected it. To his alert mind and ears every experience was 
education. 

March 13, 1773, saw pere et fils again in Salzburg. The new Archbishop was 
not as tolerant of their long absences as Sigismund had been. He saw no reason 
for rewarding Leopold with promotion, and treated Wolfgang as merely one of 
his household retinue. He expected the Mozarts to supply his choir and his 
orchestra with music prompt, new, and good; and for two years they labored to 
satisfy him. But Leopold wondered how he could support his family without 
additional tours, and Wolfgang, accustomed to applause, could not adjust 
himself to being a musical servant. Besides, he wanted to write operas, and 
Salzburg had too small a stage, too small a choir, orchestra, and audience, to let 
the bright fledgling flap his expanding wings. 

The clouds broke for a while when Elector Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria 
commissioned Mozart to write an opera buff a for the Munich Carnival of 1775, 
and secured the Archbishop’s consent to a leave of absence for the composer and 
his father. They left Salzburg on December 6, 1774. Wolfgang suffered from the 
severe cold, which brought on a toothache more severe than either music or 
philosophy could mitigate. But the premiére of La finta giardiniera (The 
Pretended Garden Girl), January 13, 1775, led Christian Schubart, a prominent 
composer, to predict: “If Mozart does not turn out to be a hothouse plant [too 
rapidly developed by intensive domestic care], he will undoubtedly be one of the 
greatest composers that ever lived.”!6 His head swirling with success, Mozart 
returned to Salzburg to serve what he felt to be an unworthy vassalage. 

The Archbishop ordered a music drama to celebrate the expected visit of 
Maria Theresa’s youngest son, the Archduke Maximilian; Mozart took an old 
libretto by Metastasio and composed II re pastore (The Shepherd King). It was 
performed on April 23, 1775. The story is silly, the music is excellent; excerpts 
from it still show up in the concert repertoire. Meanwhile Mozart was pouring 


forth sonatas, symphonies, concertos, serenades, Masses; and some of the 
compositions of these unhappy years—e.g., the Piano Concerto in E Flat (K. 
271) and the Serenade in B (K. 250)—are among his enduring masterpieces. The 
Archbishop, however, told him that he knew nothing of the composer’s art, and 
should go to study at the Naples Conservatory. !7 

Unable to bear the situation longer, Leopold asked permission to take his son 
on a tour; Colloredo refused, saying he would not have members of his staff go 
on “begging expeditions.” When Leopold asked again the Archbishop dismissed 
him and his son from their employment. Wolfgang rejoiced, but his father was 
frightened at the prospect of being flung, aged fifty-six, upon the indiscriminate 
world. The Archbishop relented and reinstated him, but would not hear of any 
absence from his work. Who now would go with Wolfgang upon the extensive 
foray that had been planned? Mozart was twenty-one, just the age for sexual 
adventure and marital imprisonment; more than ever he needed guidance. So it 
was deci4ed that his mother should accompany him. Marianna, trying to forget 
that she too had been a genius, remained to give her father the most loving care. 
On September 23, 1777, mother and son left Salzburg to conquer Germany and 
France. 


III. MUSIC AND MARRIAGE: 1777-78 


From Munich, on September 26, Mozart wrote to his father a paean of 
liberation: “I am in my very best spirits, for my head has been as light as a 
feather ever since I got away from all that humbug; and what is more, I have 
become fatter.”!8 That letter must have crossed one from Leopold, whose 
emotion may remind us again that the events of history were written upon 
human flesh: 


After you both had left, I walked up our steps very wearily, and threw myself down on a chair. 
When we said good-by I made great efforts to retain myself in order not to make our parting too 
painful, and in the rush and flurry I forgot to give my son a father’s blessing. I ran to the window 
and sent my blessing after you, but I did not see you. ... Nannerl wept bitterly. ... She and I send 
greetings to Mamma, and we kiss you and her millions of times.!9 


Munich taught Wolfgang that he was no longer a prodigy, but just one 
musician in a land where the supply of composers and performers was 
outrunning the demand. He had hoped to secure a good place in the Elector’s 
musical retinue, but all places were filled. Mother and son passed on to 
Augsburg, where they wore themselves out with visiting, at Leopold’s urging, 
the friends of Leopold’s youth; but the survivors were now mostly fat and 
stodgy, and Wolfgang found no interest in them except with a merry cousin, 


Maria Anna Thekla Mozart, whom he was to immortalize with obscenities. More 
to his purpose was Johann Andreas Stein, maker of pianofortes; here for the first 
time Mozart, who had hitherto used the harpsichord, began to appreciate the 
possibilities of the new instrument; by the time he reached Paris he had made his 
transition to the piano. At a concert in Augsburg he played both the piano and 
the violin, to great applause but little profit. 

On October 26 mother and son moved on to Mannheim. There Mozart 
enjoyed the company and stimulus of skilled musicians, but the Elector Karl 
Theodor could find no opening for him, and rewarded his performance at court 
with only a gold watch. Mozart wrote to his father: “Ten carolins would have 
suited me better. ... What one needs on a journey is money; and, let me tell you, 
I now have five watches.... I am seriously thinking of having a watch pocket on 
each leg of my trousers; when I visit some great lord I shall wear both watches, 
... SO that it will not occur to him to give me another.”29 Leopold advised him to 
hurry on to Paris, where Grimm and Mme. d’Epinay would help him; but 
Wolfgang persuaded his mother that the trip would be too arduous for her in the 
winter months. Assuming that they were soon leaving for Paris, Leopold warned 
Wolfgang to beware of the women and the musicians there, and reminded him 
that he was now the financial hope of the family. Leopold had gone into debt for 
seven hundred gulden; he was taking pupils in his old age, 


and that, too, in a town where this heavy work is wretchedly paid. ... Our future depends upon your 
abundant good sense.... I know that you love me, not merely as your father, but also as your truest 
and surest friend; and that you understand and realize that our happiness and unhappiness, and, what 
is more, my long life or my speedy death, are, ... apart from God, in your hands. If I have read you 
aright, I have nothing but joy to expect from you, and this alone must console me when I am robbed 
by your absence of a father’s delight in hearing you, seeing you, and folding you in my arms. ... 
From my heart I give you my paternal blessing.2! 


To one of Leopold’s letters (February 9, 1778) “Nannerl,” now twenty-six, 
dowerless and facing spinsterhood, added a note that rounds out the picture of 
this loving family: 


Papa never leaves me room enough to write to Mamma and yourself.... I beg her not to forget 
me.... I wish you a pleasant journey to Paris, and the best of health. I do hope, however, that I shall 
be able to embrace you soon. God alone knows when that will happen. We are both longing for you 
to make your fortune, for that, I know for certain, will mean happiness for us all. I kiss Mamma’s 
hands and embrace you, and trust that you will always remember us and think of us. But you must 
do so only when you have time, say for a quarter of an hour when you are neither composing nor 
teaching.22 


It was in this mood of great expectations and loving trust that Leopold 
received a letter written by Wolfgang on February 4, announcing the arrival of 
Cupid. Among the minor musicians at Mannheim was Fridolin Weber, who was 
blessed and burdened with a wife, five daughters, and a son. Frau Weber was 
casting nets to snare husbands, especially for the oldest daughter, Josefa, 
nineteen and nervously nubile. Mozart, however, fancied Aloysia, sixteen, 
whose angelic voice and swelling charms made her a young musician’s dream. 
He hardly noticed Constanze, fourteen, who was to be his wife. For Aloysia he 
composed some of his tenderest songs. When she sang them he forgot his own 
ambitions, and thought of accompanying her—and Josefa and their father—to 
Italy, where she could get vocal instruction and operatic opportunities, while he 
would help to support them by giving concerts and writing operas. All this the 
brave young lover explained to his father: 


I have become so fond of this unfortunate family that my dearest wish is to make them happy. ... 
My advice is that they should go to Italy. So now I should like you to write to our good friend 
Lugiati, and the sooner the better, and inquire what are the highest terms given to a prima donna in 
Verona. ... As far as Aloysia’s singing is concerned, I would wager my life that she will bring me 
renown.... If our plan succeeds, we—Herr Weber, his two daughters, and I—will have the honor of 
visiting my dear sister for a fortnight on our way through Salzburg... I will gladly write an opera for 
Verona for fifty zecchini ($650?), if only in order that she may make her name. ... The eldest 
daughter will be very useful to us, for we could have our own ménage, as she can cook. Apropos, 
you must not be too much surprised when you learn that I have only forty-two gulden left out of 
seventy-seven. This is merely the result of my delight at being again in the company of honest and 
like-minded people. . . . 

Send me an answer soon. Do not forget how much I desire to write operas. I envy anyone who is 
composing one. I could really weep for vexation when I hear ... an aria. But Italian, not German; 
seria, not buffa! ... | have now written all that is weighing on my heart. My mother is quite satisfied 
with my ideas. ... The thought of helping a poor family, without injury to myself, delights my very 
soul. I kiss your hands a thousand times and remain until death your most obedient son.23 


Leopold replied on February 11: 


My dear son! I have read your letter of the 4th with amazement and horror. ... For the whole 
night I have been unable to sleep. ... Merciful God! ... Those happy moments are gone when, as a 
child or a boy, you never went to bed without standing on a chair and singing to me, ... and kissing 
me again and again on the tip of my nose, and telling me that when I grew old you would put me in 
a glass case and protect me from every breath of air, so that you might always have me with you and 
honor me. Listen to me, therefore, in patience! ... 


He went on to say that he had hoped Wolfgang would defer marriage until he 
had made a secure place for himself in the musical world; then he would get a 
good wife, bring up a fine family, help his parents and his sister. But now, 


infatuated with a young siren, this son forgets his parents, and thinks only of 
following a girl to Italy, as part of her entourage. What incredible nonsense! 


Off with you to Paris! and that soon! Find your place among great people. Aut Caesar aut nihil! 
... From Paris the name and fame of a man of great talent resounds through the whole world. There 
the nobility treat men of genius with the greatest deference, esteem, and courtesy; there you will see 
a refined manner of life, which forms an astonishing contrast to the coarseness of our German 
courtiers and their ladies; and there you may become proficient in the French tongue.24 


Mozart answered humbly that he had not taken very seriously the plan to 
escort the Webers to Italy. He said a tearful goodbye to the Webers, and 
promised to see them on his way home. On March 14, 1778, he and his mother 
set off in the public coach for Paris. 


IV. IN PARIS: 1778 


They arrived on March 23, just in time to be engulfed in the apotheosis of 
Voltaire. They took simple lodgings, and Mozart ran about seeking 
commissions. Grimm and Mme d’Epinay bestirred themselves to draw some 
attention to the youth whom Paris had acclaimed as a prodigy fourteen years 
before. Versailles offered him the post of court organist at two thousand livres 
for six months’ service per year; Leopold advised him to take it; Grimm 
opposed; Mozart refused it as too poorly paid, and perhaps as uncongenial to his 
talent. Many homes were opened to him if he would play the piano for a meal, 
but even to get to those homes required an expensive cab ride through muddy 
streets. One noble, the Duc de Guifes, looked promising; for him and his 
daughter Mozart composed the glorious Concerto in C for flute and harp (K. 
299), and he gave the young lady lessons in composition at a good fee; but soon 
she married, and the Duke paid only three louis d’or ($75?) for a concerto that 
should have laid Paris at Mozart’s feet. For the first time in his life Mozart lost 
courage. “I am tolerably well,” he wrote to his father on May 29, “but I often 
wonder whether life is worth living.” His spirits revived when Le Gros, director 
of the Concerts Spirituels, engaged him to write a symphony (K. 297). It was 
performed on June 18 with success. 

Then, on July 3, his mother died. She had begun by enjoying her vacation 
from Salzburg and housewifery; soon she was longing to return to her home and 
the daily tasks and contacts that had given substance and significance to her life. 
The nine days’ trip to Paris in a jolting coach and jarring company and drenching 
rain had broken her health; and the failure of her son to find a berth in Paris had 
cast a gloom over her usually buoyant spirit. Day after day she had sat solitary 
amid strange surroundings and unintelligible words, while her son went to 


pupils, concerts, operas ... Now, seeing her fade quietly away, Mozart spent the 
last weeks at her side, caring for her tenderly, and hardly believing that she could 
die so soon. 

Mme. d’Epinay offered him a room in her home with Grimm, a place at her 
table, and the use of her piano. He did not quite harmonize with Grimm so near; 
Grimm idolized Voltaire, Mozart despised him, and was shocked at the 
assumption of his hosts and their friends that Christianity was a myth useful in 
social control. Grimm wanted him to accept small commissions as a road to 
larger ones, and to play gratis for influential families; Mozart felt that such a 
procedure would sap his strength, which he preferred to give to composing. 
Grimm thought him indolent, and so informed Leopold, who agreed.25 The 
situation was made worse by Mozart’s repeated borrowing from Grimm, to a 
total of fifteen louis dor ($375?). Grimm told him that repayment could be 
indefinitely postponed; it was.2° 

The situation was resolved by a letter (August 31, 1778) from Mozart pére 
that Archbishop Colloredo had offered to make the father Kapellmeister if 
Wolfgang would serve as organist and concertmaster, each to receive five 
hundred florins per year; moreover, “the Archbishop has declared himself 
prepared to let you travel where you will if you want to write an opera.” As 
irresistible bait Leopold added that Aloysia Weber would probably be invited to 
join the Salzburg choir, in which case “she must stay with us.”27 Mozart replied 
(September 11): “When I read your letter I trembled with joy, for I felt myself 
already in your embrace. It is true, as you will acknowledge, that it is not much 
of a prospect for me; but when I look forward to seeing you, and embracing my 
very dear sister, I think of no other prospect.” 

On September 26 he took the coach to Nancy. At Strasbourg he earned a few 
louis d’or with arduous concerts to almost empty houses. He dallied at 
Mannheim, hoping to be appointed conductor of German opera; this too failed. 
He went on to Munich, dreaming of Aloysia Weber. But she had found a place 
in the Elector’s choir, perhaps in his heart; she received Mozart with a calm that 
showed no desire to be his bride. He composed and sang a bitter song, and 
resigned himself to Salzburg. 


V. SALZBURG AND VIENNA: 1779-82 


He reached home in mid-January, and was welcomed with festivities 
saddened by the now keenly realized death of the mother. Soon he was in 
harness as organist and concertmaster, and soon he was fretting. He later 
recalled: 


In Salzburg work was a burden to me, and I could hardly ever settle down to it. Why? Because I 
was never happy.... In Salzburg—for me at least—there is not a farthing’s worth of entertainment. I 
refuse to associate with a good many people there—and most of the others do not think me good 
enough. Besides, there is no stimulus for my talent. When I play, or when any of my compositions is 
performed, it is just as if the audience were all tables and chairs. If only there were even a tolerably 
good theater in Salzburg!28 


He longed to write operas, and gladly accepted the request of Elector Karl 
Theodor to compose one for the next Munich festival. He began work on 
Idomeneo, re di Creta, in October, 1780; in November he went to Munich for 
rehearsals; on January 29, 1781, the opera was produced with success, despite its 
unusual length. Mozart remained six weeks more in Munich, relishing its social 
life, until a summons came from Archbishop Colloredo to join him in Vienna. 
There he had the pleasure of living in the same palace with his employer, but he 
ate with the servants. “The two valets sit at the head of the table, and I have the 
honor to be placed above the cooks.”29 This was the custom of the time in the 
homes of the nobility; Haydn bore it with silent resentment, Mozart rebelled 
against it ever more audibly. He was pleased to have his music and his talent 
displayed in the homes of the Archbishop’s friends, but he fumed when 
Colloredo refused most of his requests to let him accept outside engagements 
that might have brought him added income and wider fame. “When I think of 
leaving Vienna without at least a thousand florins in my pocket, my heart sinks 
within me.”30 

He made up his mind to quit Colloredo’s service. On May 2, 1781, he went to 
live as a lodger with the Webers, who had moved to Vienna. When the 
Archbishop sent him instructions to return to Salzburg, he replied that he could 
not leave till May 12. An interview followed, in which the Archbishop (as 
Mozart reported to his father) 


called me the most opprobrious names—oh, I really cannot bring myself to write you all! At last, 
when my blood was boiling, I could hold out no longer, and said, “Then your Serene Highness is not 
satisfied with me?” “What! do you mean to threaten me, you rascal, you villain? There is the door; I 
will have nothing more to do with such a wretched fellow!” At last I said, “Neither will I with you.” 
“Then be off!” As I went I said, “Let it be so, then; tomorrow you shall hear from me by letter.” Tell 
me, dear father, should I not have had to say this sooner or later? . . . 

Write to me privately that you are pleased—for indeed you may be so—and find fault with me 
heartily in public, so that no blame may attach to you. But if the Archbishop offers you the least 
impertinence, come to me at once in Vienna. We can all three live on my earnings.3! 


Leopold was plunged into another crisis. His own position seemed imperiled, 
and it was not for some time yet that he would receive reassurances from 
Colloredo. He was alarmed at the news that his son was rooming with the 


Webers. The father of that family was now dead; Aloysia had married the actor 
Joseph Lange; but the widow had another daughter, Constanze, waiting for a 
husband. Was this another blind alley for Wolfgang? Leopold begged him to 
apologize to the Archbishop, and come home. Mozart now for the first time 
refused to obey his father. “To please you, my dear father, I would renounce my 
happiness, my health, and life itself, but my honor comes before all with me, and 
so it must be with you. My dearest, best of fathers, demand of me what you will, 
only not that.”52 On June 2 he sent Leopold thirty ducats as an earnest of future 
aid. 

Three times he went to the Archbishop’s Vienna residence to submit his 
formal resignation. Colloredo’s chamberlain refused to transmit it, and on the 
third occasion he “threw him [Mozart] out of the antechamber and gave him a 
kick in the behind”—so Mozart described the scene in his letter of June 9.33 To 
appease his father he left the Weber home and took other lodgings. He assured 
Leopold that he had only “had fun” with Constanze: “if I had to marry all those 
with whom I have jested, I should have two hundred wives at least.”34 However, 
on December 15 he informed his father that Constanze was so sweet, so simple 
and domestic, that he wished to marry her. 


You are horrified at the idea? But I entreat you, dearest, most beloved father, to listen to me. ... 
The voice of nature speaks as loud in me as in others-louder, perhaps, than in many a big, strong 
lout of a fellow. I simply cannot live as most young men do in these days. In the first place, I have 
too much religion; in the second place I have too much love of my neighbor and too high a feeling 
of honor to seduce an innocent girl; and in the third place I have too much horror and disgust, too 
much dread and fear of diseases, and too much care for my health, to fool about with whores. So I 
can swear that I have never had relations of that sort with any woman.... I stake my life on the truth 
of what I have told you. ... 

But who is the object of my love? ... Surely not one of the Webers? Yes, ... Constanze, ... the 
kindest-hearted, the cleverest, the best of them all. ... Tell me whether I could wish myself a better 
wife. ... All that I desire is to have a small assured income (of which, thank God, I have good 
hopes), and then I shall never cease entreating you to allow me to save this poor girl and to make 
myself and her—and, if I may say so, all of us—very happy. For surely you are happy when I am? 
And you are to enjoy one half of my fixed income. ... Please take pity on your son!35 


Leopold did not know what to believe. He used every effort to dissuade his 
almost penniless son from marriage, but Mozart felt that after twenty-six years 
of filial obedience it was time for him to have his own way, to lead his own life. 
Through seven months he pleaded in vain for parental consent; finally, on 
August 4, 1782, he married without it. On August 5 it came. Now Mozart was 
free to discover how far one could support a family by composing the most 
varied assemblage of superb music in man’s history. 


VI. THE COMPOSER 


He had reason for confidence, for he had already won reputation as a pianist, 
had acquired some paying pupils, and had produced successful operas. Just a 
month after leaving the Archbishop’s service he received from Count Orsini- 
Rosenberg, director of court theaters for Joseph I, a commission to compose a 
Singspiel—a spoken drama interspersed with songs. The result was presented on 
July 16, 1782, in the presence of the Emperor, as Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail 
(The Abduction from the Seraglio). A hostile clique condemned it, but nearly all 
the audience was won over by the vivacious arias that adorned an aged theme: a 
Christian beauty captured by pirates, sold to a Turkish harem, and rescued by her 
Christian lover after incredible intrigues. Joseph If commented on the music, 
“Too beautiful for our ears, my dear Mozart, and far too many notes”; to which 
the reckless composer answered, “Exactly as many, your Majesty, as are 
needed.”36 The operetta was repeated thirty-three times in Vienna in its first six 
years. Gluck praised it, though he perceived that it quite ignored his “reform” of 
the opera; he admired the instrumental compositions of the impetuous youth, and 
invited him to dinner. 

Mozart took inspiration rather from Italy than from Germany; he preferred 
melody and simple harmony to complex and erudite polyphony. Only in his final 
decade did he feel strong influences from Handel and Johann Sebastian Bach. In 
1782 he joined the musicians who, under the aegis of Baron Gottfried van 
Swieten, gave concerts, chiefly of Handel and Bach, in the National Library or in 
van Swieten’s home. In 1774 the Baron had brought from Berlin to Vienna The 
Art of the Fugue, The Well-tempered Clavichord, and other works of J. S. Bach. 
He deprecated Italian music as amateurish; real music, he thought, required strict 
attention to fugue, polyphony, and counterpoint. Mozart, though he never 
allowed structure, rule, or form to be an end in itself, profited from van 
Swieten’s counsel and concerts, and carefully studied Handel and the major 
Bachs. After 1787 he conducted Handel concerts in Vienna, and took some 
liberties in adjusting Handel’s scores to Viennese orchestras. In his later 
instrumental music he wedded Italian melody and German polyphony in a 
harmonious union. 

A glance at Kéchel’s catalogue of Mozart’s compositions is an impressive 
experience. Here are listed 626 works—the largest body of music left by any 
composer except Haydn, all produced in a life of thirty-six years, and including 
masterpieces in every form: 77 sonatas, 8 trios, 29 quartets, 5 quintets, 51 
concertos, 96 divertimenti, dances or serenades, 52 symphonies, 90 arias or 
songs, 60 religious compositions, 22 operas. If some of those near Mozart 


thought him indolent, it may have been because they did not quite realize that 
the labor of the spirit can exhaust the flesh, and that without intervals of lethargy 
genius would slip into insanity. His father told him, “Procrastination is your 
besetting sin,”57 and in many cases Mozart waited till almost the last hour before 
putting to paper the music that had been taking form in his head. “I am, so to 
speak, steeped in music,” he said; “it is in my mind the whole day, and I love to 
dream, to study, to reflect on it.”5° His wife reported, “He was always 
strumming upon something—his hat, his watch fob, the table, the chair, as if 
they were the keyboard.”39 Sometimes he carried on this silent composition even 
while apparently listening to an opera. He kept scraps of music paper in his 
pockets, or, when traveling, in the side pocket of the carriage; on these he made 
fragmentary notes; usually he carried a leather case to receive such obiter 
scripta. When he was ready to compose he sat not at a keyboard but at a table; 
he “wrote music like letters,” said Constanze, “and never tried a movement until 
it was finished.” Or he would sit at the piano for hours on end, improvising, 
leaving his musical fancy seemingly free, but half unconsciously subjecting it to 
some recognizable structure—sonata form, aria, fugue ... Musicians enjoyed 
Mozart’s improvisations because they could detect, with esoteric delight, the 
order hidden behind the apparently whimsical strains. Niemetschek said in old 
age, “If I dared to pray for one more earthly joy it would be that I might hear 
Mozart improvise.”49 

Mozart could play almost any music at sight, because he had seen certain 
combinations and sequences of notes so often that he could read them as one 
note, and his habituated fingers played them as one musical phrase or idea, just 
as a practiced reader takes in a line as if it were a word, or a paragraph as if it 
were a line. Mozart’s trained memory was allied with this capacity to perceive 
aggregates, to feel the logic that compelled the part to indicate the whole. In later 
years he could play almost any one of his concertos by heart. At Prague he wrote 
the drum and trumpet parts of the second finale in Don Giovanni without having 
at hand the score for the other instruments; he had kept that complex music in 
his memory. Once he wrote down only the violin part of a sonata for piano and 
violin; the next day, without a rehearsal, Regina Strinasacchi played the violin 
part at a concert, and Mozart played the piano part purely from the memory of 
his conception, without having had time to set it down upon paper.*! Probably 
no other man in history was ever so absorbed in music. 

We think of Mozart’s sonatas as rather slight and playful, hardly in a class 
with Beethoven’s passionate and powerful pronouncements in the same genre; 
this may be because they were written for pupils of limited legerdemain, or for 
harpsichords of minor resonance, or for a piano that had no means of continuing 


a note.42 The favorite of our childhood, the Sonata in A (K. 331), with its 
engaging “Minuetto” and its “Rondo alla Turca,” is still (1778) in harpsichord 
style. 

Mozart did not at first care for chamber music, but in 1773 he came upon 
Haydn’s early quartets, envied their contrapuntal excellence, and imitated them 
with something short of success in the six quartets that he composed in that year. 
In 1781 Haydn published another series; Mozart was again stirred to rivalry, and 
issued (1782-85) six quartets (K. 387, 421, 428, 458, 464-65) that are now 
universally recognized as among the supreme examples of their kind. Performers 
complained that they were abominably difficult; critics especially condemned 
the sixth for its clashing dissonances and its turbulent mixture of major and 
minor keys. An Italian musician returned the score to the publisher as obviously 
full of gross mistakes, and one purchaser, when he found that the discords were 
deliberate, tore up the sheets in a rage. Yet it was after playing the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth of these quartets with Mozart, Dittersdorf, and others that Haydn said 
to Leopold Mozart, “Before God, and as an honest man, I tell you that your son 
is the greatest composer known to me either in person or by name. He has taste, 
and, what is more, the most profound knowledge of composition.”43 When the 
six quartets were published (1785) Mozart dedicated them to Haydn with a letter 
that shines out even in a brilliant correspondence: 


A father who had decided to send his sons out into the great world thought it his duty to entrust 
them to the protection and guidance of a man who was very celebrated at the time, and who, 
moreover, happened to be his best friend. In like manner I send my six sons to you, most celebrated 
and very dear friend. They are indeed the fruit of a long and laborious study; but the hope which 
many friends have given me that their toil will be in some degree rewarded, ... flatters me with the 
thought that these children may one day prove a source of consolation to me. 

During your last stay in this capital you ... expressed to me your approval of these compositions. 
Your good opinion encourages me to offer them to you, and leads me to hope that you will not 
consider them unworthy of your favor. Please then receive them kindly, and be to them a father, 
guide, and friend. From this moment I surrender to you all my rights over them. I entreat you, 
however, to be indulgent to those faults which may have escaped their composer’s partial eye, and, 
in spite of them, to continue your generous friendship towards one who so highly appreciates it.44 


Mozart had a particular fondness for his quintets. He thought his Quintet in E 
Flat for piano, oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon (K. 452) “the best work I have 
ever composed,”4° but that was before he had written his major operas. “Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik” was originally (1787) composed as a quintet, but it was soon 
taken up by small orchestras, and is now classed among Mozart’s serenades. He 
valued, as “rather carefully” written, the Serenade in E Flat (K. 375), with which 
he himself was serenaded one evening in 1781, but musicians rank above it the 


Serenade in C Minor (K. 388)—which is as somber as the Pathétiques of 
Beethoven and Tchaikowsky. 

Having discovered the orchestra, Mozart turned it to a hundred experiments: 
overtures, nocturnes, suites, cassations (variants of the suite), dances, 
divertimenti. The last were usually intended to serve a passing purpose rather 
than to echo in the halls of history; they are not to be weighed but enjoyed. Even 
so, Divertimenti No. 15 (K. 287) and No. 17 (K. 334) are substantial works, 
more delightful than most of the symphonies. 

For his symphonies Mozart, like Haydn, used a “band” of thirty-five pieces; 
hence they fail to convey their full worth to ears accustomed to the multiplied 
sonority of twentieth-century orchestras. Pundits praise No. 25 (K. 183) as 
“impassioned’46 and “a miracle of impetuous expression,”4” but the earliest 
Mozart symphony of note is the Paris (No. 31, K. 297), which Mozart adapted to 
the French taste for refinement and charm. The Haffner Symphony (No. 35, K. 
385) was originally composed in haste to grace the festivities planned by 
Sigismund Haffner, former burgomaster of Salzburg, for the wedding of his 
daughter (1782); Mozart later added parts for flute and clarinet, and presented it 
at Vienna (March 3, 1783) at a concert attended by Joseph II. The Emperor 
“gave me great applause,” and twenty-five ducats.48 In this and No. 36, written 
at Linz in November, 1783, Mozart still kept to the form and stamp—always 
pleasant, seldom profound—that Haydn had laid upon the symphony; in both 
cases the slow movement comes most gratefully to aging ears. We must speak 
more respectfully of No. 38, which Mozart composed for Prague in 1786; here 
the first movement pleases the musician with its structural logic and contrapuntal 
skill, and the andante, adding contemplation to melody, has stirred experts to 
speak of its “undying perfection”49 and its “enchanted world.”5° 

By common consent the greatest of Mozart’s symphonies are the three that he 
poured forth in a torrent of inspiration in the summer of 1788—at a time of 
depressing poverty and mounting debts. The first is dated June 26, the second 
July 25, the third August 10—three births in three months. So far as we know, 
none of them was ever played in his lifetime; he never heard them; they 
remained in that mysterious realm in which black spots on a sheet were for the 
composer “ditties of no sound”—notes and harmonies heard only by the mind. 
The third, misnamed the Jupiter (No. 41 in C, K. 551), is usually accounted the 
best; Schumann equated it with Shakespeare and Beethoven,°! but it does not 
lend itself to amateur appreciation. No. 40 in G Minor (K. 550) begins with a 
vigor that presages the Eroica, and it proceeds to a development that has led 
commentators—struggling in vain to express music in words—to read into it a 
Lear or Macbeth of personal tragedy;°2 yet to simpler ears it seems almost 


naively joyous. To the same ears the most satisfying of the symphonies is No. 39 
in E Flat (K. 543). It is not burdened with woe, nor is it tortured with technique; 
it is melody and harmony flowing in a placid stream; it is such music as might 
please the gods on a rural holiday from celestial chores. 

The sinfonia concertante is a cross between the symphony and the concerto; 
it grew out of the concerto grosso by opposing two or more instruments to the 
orchestra in a dialogue between melody and accompaniment. Mozart raised the 
form to its apex in the Sinfonia Concertante in E Flat (K. 364) for flute, violin, 
and viola (1779); this is as fine as any of his symphonies. 

All the concertos are delightful, for in them the solo passages help the 
untrained ear to follow themes and strains that in the symphonies may be 
obscured by technical elaboration or contrapuntal play. Debate is interesting, and 
all the more so when, as in the form of the concerto as proposed by Karl Philipp 
Emanuel Bach and developed by Mozart, the contest is of one against all—solo 
contra tutti. Since Mozart relished such harmonious confrontations, he wrote 
most of his concertos for the piano, for in these he played the solo part himself, 
usually adding, toward the end of the first movement, a cadenza that allowed 
him to frolic and shine as a virtuoso. 

He first touched excellence in this form with Piano Concerto No. 9 in E Flat 
(K. 271). The earliest of his still popular concertos is No. 20 in D Minor (K. 
466), famous for its almost childlike “Romanze”; in this slow movement, we 
might say, the Romantic movement in music began. Whether through laziness or 
distractions, Mozart did not complete the score of this concerto till an hour 
before the time appointed for its performance (February 11, 1785); copies 
reached the players just before the recital, allowing no time for practice or 
rehearsal; yet the performance went so well, and Mozart played his part so 
expertly, that many repetitions were called for in the ensuing years. 

Mozart offered noble music for other solo instruments. Perhaps the melodious 
Concerto in A for clarinet (K. 622) comes over the air more frequently than any 
other of his compositions. In his merry youth (1774) he had great fun with a 
Concerto in B Flat for the bassoon. The horn concertos were bubbles gaily 
blown upon the score—which sometimes bore humorous directions for the 
performer: “da bravo!,” “coraggio!” “bestia!,” “ohimé!”— for Mozart was 
familiar with more wind instruments than one. Then the Concerto for Flute and 
Harp (K. 299) lifts us to the stars. 

In 1775 Mozart, aged nineteen, composed five violin concertos, all of them 
beautiful, three of them still in living repertoires. No. 3 in G (K. 216) has an 
adagio that sent an Einstein into ecstasy,°2 No. 4 in D is one of music’s 


masterpieces, and No. 5 in A has an andante cantabile that rivals the miracle of a 
woman’s voice. 

Little wonder that Mozart produced, especially in the years of his love for 
Aloysia Weber, some of the most delectable airs in all the literature of song. 
They are not full-blown Heder, such as found their ripe development in Schubert 
and Brahms; they are simpler and shorter, often adorning silly words; but when 
Mozart found a real poem, like Goethe’s “Das Veilchen,” he rose to the peak of 
the form (K. 476). A violet, trembling with joy at the approach of a pretty 
shepherdess, thinks how sweet it would be to lie upon her breast; but as she 
walks along, gaily singing, she crushes it unseen under her foot.°4 Was this a 
memory of the cruel Aloysia? For her Mozart had written one of his tenderest 
arias—‘Non so d’onde viene.” But he attached little importance to such isolated 
songs; he kept the secret resources of his vocal art for the arias in his operas and 
his compositions for the Church. 

His religious music was rarely heard outside Salzburg, for the Catholic 
Church frowned upon the operatic qualities apparently expected by the 
archbishops whom Mozart served. High Mass in Salzburg was sung to an 
accompaniment of organ, strings, trumpets, trombones, and drums, and passages 
of merriment broke out in the most solemn places in Mozart’s Masses. Yet the 
religious spirit must surely be moved by the motets “Adoramus Te” (K. 327) and 
“Santa Maria Mater Dei” (K. 341b); and the most hauntingly beautiful strain in 
all of Mozart appears in the “Laudate Dominum” in the fourth of the “Vesperae 
solennes di confessore” (K. 339).5° 


All in all, Mozart’s music is the voice of an aristocratic age that had not heard 
the Bastille fall, and of a Catholic culture undisturbed in its faith, free to enjoy 
the charms of life without the restless search to find new content for an emptied 
dream. In its lighter aspects this music harmonizes with the elegance of rococo 
omament, with the pictorial romances of Watteau, the calmly floating Olympus 
of Tiepolo, the smiles and robes and pottery of Mme. de Pompadour. It is, by and 
large, serene music, touched now and then by suffering and anger, but raising 
neither a humble prayer nor a Promethean challenge to the gods. Mozart began 
his work in childhood, and a childlike quality lurked in his compositions until it 
dawned upon him that the Requiem which he was writing for a stranger was his 
own. 


VII. SPIRIT AND FLESH 


Mozart was not physically attractive. He was short, his head was too large for 
his body, his nose was too large for his face, his upper lip overlapped the lower, 


his bushy brows darkened his restless eyes; only his abounding blond hair 
impressed. In later years he sought to offset the shortcomings of his stature and 
features by splendid dress: shirt of lace, blue coat with tails, gold buttons, knee 
breeches, and silver buckles on his shoes.56 Only when he performed at the 
piano was his physique forgotten; then his eyes burned with intense 
concentration, and every muscle of his body subordinated itself to the play of his 
mind and hands. 

As a boy he was modest, good-natured, trustful, loving; but his early fame, 
and an almost daily diet of applause, developed some faults in his character. 
“My son,” Leopold warned him (1778), “you are hot-tempered and impulsive, 
... much too ready to retort in a bantering tone to the first challenge.”°” Mozart 
admitted this and more. “If anyone offends me,” he wrote, “I must revenge 
myself; unless I revenge myself with interest, I consider I have only repaid my 
enemy and not corrected him.”°° And he yielded to no one in appreciating his 
genius. “Prince Kaunitz told the Archduke that people like myself come into the 
world only once in a hundred years.”°9 

A sense of humor prevailed in his letters, and appeared in his music, till his 
dying year. Usually it was harmlessly playful; sometimes it became sharp satire; 
occasionally, in youth, it ran to obscenity. He passed through a stage of 
fascination with defecation. When he was twenty-one he wrote to his cousin 
Maria Anna Thekla Mozart nineteen letters of incredible vulgarity. A letter to 
his mother celebrated flatulence in prose and verse.6! She was not squeamish, 
for in a letter to her husband she counseled him, “Keep well, my love; into your 
mouth your arse you’ll shove.”62 Apparently such fundamental phrases were 
standard procedure in the Mozart family and their circle; they were probably an 
heirloom from a lustier generation. They did not prevent Mozart from writing to 
his parents and his sister letters of the tenderest affection. 

He was, on his own word, a virgin bridegroom. Was he a faithful husband? 
His wife accused him of “servant gallantries.”63 According to his devoted 
biographer: 


Rumor was busy among the public and in the press, and magnified solitary instances of weakness 
on his part into distinguishing features of his character. He was credited with intrigues with every 
pupil he had, and with every singer for whom he wrote a song; it was considered witty to designate 
him as the natural prototype of Don Juan.64 


The frequent confinements of his wife, her repeated trips to health resorts, his 
own absence from her on concert tours, his sensitivity to all the charms of 
women, his association with bewitching singers and uninhibited actresses, 
created a situation in which some adventure was well-nigh inevitable. Constanze 


related how he had confessed such an “indiscretion” to her, and why she forgave 
him—“he was so good it was impossible to be angry with him”; but her sister 
reports violent outbreaks now and then.6> Mozart seems to have been very fond 
of his wife; he bore patiently her deficiencies as a housewife, and wrote to her, 
during their separations, letters of almost childish endearment.©® 

He was not a success socially. He judged some rivals harshly, “Clementi’s 
sonatas are worthless. ... He is a charlatan, like all Italians.”6” “Yesterday I was 
fortunate enough to hear Herr Freyhold play a concerto of his own wretched 
composition. I found very little to admire.”6® On the other hand, he praised the 
quartets recently published by Ignaz Pleyel, though they competed with his own. 
His father reproached him for getting himself disliked because of his 
arrogance;®9 Mozart denied the arrogance, but it cannot be denied that he had 
very few friends among Viennese musicians, and that his proud spirit raised 
obstacles to his advancement. In Austria and Germany a musician’s fate 
depended upon the aristocracy, and Mozart refused to give precedence to birth 
over genius. 

He suffered another handicap in having never gone to school or university. 
His father had allowed him no time for general education. Mozart had among his 
few books some volumes of poetry by Gessner, Wieland, and Gellert, but he 
seems to have used them chiefly as a source of possible librettos. He cared little 
for art or literature. He was in Paris when Voltaire died; he could not understand 
why the city had made such a fuss over the old rebel’s visit and death. “That 
godless rascal Voltaire,” he wrote to his father, “has pegged out like a dog, like a 
beast! That is his reward.”7° He imbibed some anticlericalism from his Masonic 
confréres, but he took part, candle in hand, in a Corpus Christi procession.7! 

Perhaps it was the simplicity of his mind that made him lovable despite his 
faults. Those who were not his rivals in music found him sociable, cheerful, 
kind, and usually serene. “All my life,” his sister-in-law Sophie Weber wrote, “I 
have never seen Mozart in a temper, still less angry”;’2 but there were contrary 
reports. He was the life of many a party, always willing to play, always ready for 
a joke or a game. He liked bowling, billiards, and the dance; at times he seemed 
prouder of his dancing than of his music.73 If he was not generous to his 
competitors, he was almost thoughtlessly liberal to everybody else. Beggars 
were seldom repulsed by him. A piano tuner repeatedly borrowed from him and 
failed to repay. Mozart talked frankly about his high regard for money, but that 
was because he had so little time or inclination to think of it that he often had 
none. Thrown upon his own moneymaking resources, and called upon to support 
a family by competing with a hundred jealous musicians, he neglected his 
finances, allowed his earnings to slip unheeded through his fingers, and fell into 


despondent destitution just when, in his last three symphonies and his last three 
operas, he was writing the finest music of his time. 


VIII. APOGEE: 1782-87 


He began his free-lance career in Vienna with heartening success. He was 
well paid for the lessons he gave; each of his concerts in 1782-84 brought him 
some five hundred gulden.”4 Only seventy of his compositions were published in 
his lifetime, but he was reasonably paid. The publisher Artarin gave him a 
hundred ducats for the six quartets dedicated to Haydn—a handsome sum for 
those days.”7> Another publisher, Hoffmeister, lost money by printing Mozart’s 
piano quartets in G Minor (K. 478) and E Flat (K. 493); the musicians found 
them too difficult (they are now considered easy), and Hoffmeister warned 
Mozart, “Write more popularly, or else I can neither print nor pay for anything 
more of yours.”76 Mozart received the usual fee, a hundred ducats, for his 
operas; for Don Giovanni he was paid 225 ducats plus the proceeds of a benefit 
concert. He had in these years “a very good income.””’ His father, visiting him 
in 1785, reported: “If my son has no debts to pay, I think that he can now lodge 
two thousand gulden in the bank.”78 

But Mozart did not put those gulden in the bank. He spent them on current 
expenses, entertainment, good clothes, and in meeting the needs of mendicant 
friends. For these and more obscure reasons he fell into debt at the height of the 
demand for his services and his compositions. As early as February 15, 1783, he 
wrote to the Baroness von Waldstddten that one of his creditors had threatened 
to “bring an action against me.... At the moment I cannot pay—not even half the 
sum! ... I entreat your Ladyship, for Heaven’s sake, to help me keep my honor 
and my good name.”’9 He was temporarily relieved by the success of a concert 
given for his benefit in March, which brought in sixteen hundred gulden. Out of 
this he sent a gift to his father. 

In May, 1783, he moved to a good house at No. 244 in the Judenplatz. There 
his first child was born (June 17)—“a fine, sturdy boy, as round as a ball.” This 
event, and the gift, softened paternal resentment of the marriage; Wolfgang and 
Constanze took advantage of the thaw to visit Leopold and Nannerl in Salzburg, 
leaving the infant in Vienna with a nurse. On August 19 the child died. Its 
parents remained in Salzburg, for Mozart had arranged for the performance there 
of his Mass in C Minor, in which Constanze was to sing. Wolfgang and 
Constanze outstayed their welcome, for Leopold had to count every penny, and 
thought three months were too long a visit. On their way back to Vienna they 


stopped at Linz, where Count von Thun commissioned Mozart to write a 
symphony. 

Home again, he worked hard, teaching composing, performing, conducting. 
In two months (February 26 to April 3, 1784) he gave three concerts and played 
in nineteen others.29 In December he joined one of the seven Freemason lodges 
in Vienna; he enjoyed their meetings, and readily consented to write music for 
their festivals. In February his father, mollified by the birth of another son to 
Constanze, came for a long visit. And in 1785 Lorenzo da Ponte entered 
Mozart’s life. 

This Lorenzo had almost as adventurous a life as his friend Casanova. He had 
begun life in 1749 as the son of a tanner in the ghetto of Ceneda. When he was 
fourteen Emmanuele Conegliano and two brothers were taken by their father to 
Lorenzo da Ponte, bishop of Ceneda, to be baptized into the Catholic Church. 
Emmanuele adopted the bishop’s name, became a priest, had an affair at Venice 
with a married woman, was banished, moved to Dresden, then to Vienna, and 
was engaged in 1783 as poet and librettist to the National Theater. 

Mozart suggested to him the possibility of making an opera libretto out of 
Beaumarchais’ recent comedy Le Manage de Figaro. This had been translated 
into German with a view to staging it in Vienna, but Joseph II forbade it as 
containing revolutionary sentiments that would scandalize his court. Could the 
Emperor, who was himself quite a revolutionary, be persuaded to allow an opera 
judiciously abstracted from the play? Ponte admired Mozart’s music; he was to 
speak of him later as one who, “although endowed with talents surpassing those 
of any composer, past, present, or future, had .not been able as yet, owing to the 
intrigues of his enemies, to utilize his divine genius in Vienna.”®! He eliminated 
the radical overtones of Beaumarchais’ drama, and transformed the remainder 
into an Italian libretto rivaling the best of Metastasio. 

The story of Le nozze di Figaro was the old maze of disguises, surprises, and 
recognitions, and the clever hoodwinking of masters by servants: all familiar in 
comedy since Menander and Plautus. Mozart took readily to the theme, and 
composed the music almost as fast as the libretto took form; both were 
completed in six weeks. On April 29, 1786, Mozart wrote the overture; on May 
1 the premiere went off triumphantly. Part of the success may have been due to 
the jovial, stentorian basso, Francesco Benucci, who sang the part of Figaro; 
more must have been due to the vivacity and fitness of the music, and to such 
arias as Cherubino’s plaintive “Voi che sapete” and the Countess’ intense yet 
restrained appeal to the god of love in “Porgi amor.” So many encores were 
demanded that the performance took twice the usual time; and at the end Mozart 
was repeatedly called to the stage. 


The income from the production of Figaro in Vienna and Prague should have 
kept Mozart solvent for a year had it not been for his extravagance, and the 
illnesses and pregnancies of his wife. In April, 1787, they moved to a less 
expensive house, Landstrasse 224. A month later Leopold died, leaving his son a 
thousand gulden. 

Prague commissioned another opera. Ponte suggested for a subject the sexual 
escapades of Don Juan. Tirso de Molina had put the legendary Don on the stage 
at Madrid in 1630 as El burlador de Sevilla (The Deceiver of Seville); Moliére 
had told the story in Paris as Le Festin de pierre (The Feast of Stone, 1665); 
Goldoni had presented it in Venice as Don Giovanni Tenorio (1736); Vincente 
Righini had staged I convitato di pietra in Vienna in 1777; and at Venice, in this 
very year 1787, Giuseppe Gazzaniga had produced, under the same title, an 
opera from which Ponte stole many lines, including the jaunty catalogue of 
Giovanni’s sins. 

The “greatest of all operas” (as Rossini called it) had its premiere at Prague 
on October 29, 1787. Mozart and Constanze went up to the Bohemian capital for 
the event; they were feted so fully that he deferred the composition of the 
overture till the eve of the premiére; then, at midnight, “after spending the 
merriest evening imaginable,”8? he composed a piece which is almost 
Wagnerian in foreshadowing the tragic and comic elements of the play. The 
score reached the orchestra just in time for the performance.®? The Vienna 
Zeitung reported: “On Monday Kapellmeister Mozart’s long-expected opera, 
Don Giovanni, was performed ... Musicians and connoisseurs are agreed that 
such a performance has never before been witnessed in Prague. Herr Mozart 
himself conducted, and his appearance in the orchestra was the signal for cheers, 
which were renewed at his exit.”84 

On November 12 the happy couple were back in Vienna. Gluck died three 
days later, and Joseph II appointed Mozart to succeed him as Kammer-musikus— 
chamber musician—to the court. After much trouble with the singers Don 
Giovanni was produced in Vienna on May 7, 1788, to scanty applause. Mozart 
and Ponte made further alterations, but the opera never attained in Vienna the 
success it had in Prague, Mannheim, Hamburg ... A Berlin critic complained 
that the dramma giocoso was an offense against morals, but he added: “If ever a 
nation might be proud of one of its children, Germany may be proud of Mozart, 
the composer of this opera.”8>5 Nine years later Goethe wrote to Schiller: “Your 
hopes for opera are richly fulfilled in Don Giovanni” ;®6 and he mourned that 
Mozart had not lived to write the music for Faust. 


IX. NADIR: 1788-90 


The proceeds from Don Giovanni were soon used up, and Mozart’s modest 
salary hardly paid for food. He took some pupils, but teaching was an 
exhausting, time-consuming task. He moved to cheaper quarters in suburban 
Wahringerstrasse; debts multiplied nevertheless. He borrowed wherever he 
could—chiefly from a kindly merchant and fellow Mason, Michael Puchberg. 
To him Mozart wrote in June, 1788: 


I still owe you eight ducats. Apart from the fact that at the moment I am not in a position to pay 
you back this sum, my confidence in you is so boundless that I dare implore you to help me out with 
a hundred gulden until next week, when my concerts in the Casino are to begin. By that time I shall 
certainly have received my subscription money, and shall then be able quite easily to pay you back 
136 gulden with my warmest thanks.87 


Puchberg sent the hundred gulden. Encouraged, Mozart appealed to him (June 
17) for a loan of “one or two thousand gulden for a year or two at a suitable rate 
of interest.” He had left unpaid the arrears of rent at his former home; the 
landlord threatened to have him jailed; Mozart borrowed to pay him. Apparently 
Puchberg sent less than was asked, for the desperate composer made further 
appeals in June and July. It was in those harassed months that Mozart composed 
the three “Great Symphonies.” 

He welcomed an invitation from Prince Karl von Lichnowsky to ride with 
him to Berlin. For that trip he borrowed a hundred gulden from Franz Hofdemel. 
Prince and pauper left Vienna April 8, 1789. At Dresden Mozart played before 
Elector Frederick Augustus, and received a hundred ducats. At Leipzig he gave a 
public performance on Bach’s organ, and was stirred by the Thomasschule 
choir’s singing of Bach’s motet “Singet dem Herrn.” At Potsdam and Berlin 
(April 28 to May 28) he played for Frederick William II, and received a gift of 
seven hundred florins, with commissions for six quartets and six sonatas. But his 
gains were spent with mysterious celerity; an unverified rumor ascribed part of 
the outlet to a liaison with a Berlin singer, Henriette Baronius.8® On May 23 he 
wrote to Constanze: “As regards my return, you will have to look forward to me 
more than to the money.”89 He reached home June 4, 1789. 

Constanze, pregnant again, needed doctors and medicines and an expensive 
trip to take the waters at Baden-bei-Wien. Mozart again turned to Puchberg: 


Great God! I would not wish my worst enemy to be in my present position. If you, most beloved 
friend and brother [Mason] forsake me, we are altogether lost—both my unfortunate and blameless 
self and my poor sick wife and children . ... All depends ... upon whether you will lend me another 
five hundred gulden. Until my affairs are settled, I undertake to pay back ten gulden a month; and 
then I shall pay back the whole sum. ... Oh, God! I can hardly bring myself to dispatch this letter, 
and yet I must!—For God’s sake forgive me, only forgive me!9° 


Puchberg sent him 150 gulden, most of which went to pay Constanze’s bills 
at Baden. On November 16, at home, she gave birth to a daughter, who died the 
same day. Joseph II helped by commissioning Mozart and Ponte to write a 
dramma giocoso on an old theme (used by Marivaux in Le Jeu de l’amour et du 
hasard, 1730): two men disguise themselves to test the fidelity of their fiancées; 
they find them pliable, but forgive them on the ground that “cosi fan tutte 
”— “so do all” women; thence the opera’s name. It was hardly a subject fit for 
Mozart’s tragic mood (except that Constanze had flirted a bit at Baden), but he 
provided for the clever and witty libretto music that is the very embodiment of 
cleverness and wit; seldom has nonsense been so glorified. It had a moderately 
successful premiere on January 26, 1790, and four repetitions in a month, 
bringing Mozart a hundred ducats. Then Joseph II died (February 20), and the 
Vienna theaters were closed till April 12. 

Mozart hoped that the new Emperor would find work for him, but Leopold II 
ignored him. He ignored Ponte too, who went off to England and America, and 
ended (1838) as a teacher of Italian in what is now Columbia University in New 
York.9! Mozart made further appeals to Puchberg (December 29, 1789, January 
20, February 20, April 1, 8, and 23, 1790), never in vain, but seldom receiving 
all that he asked. Early in May he pleaded for six hundred gulden to pay rent 
due; Puchberg sent a hundred. He confessed to Puchberg on May 17, “I am 
obliged to resort to moneylenders”; in that letter he numbered his pupils as only 
two, and asked his friend “to spread the news that I am willing to give 
lessons.”92 However, he was too nervous and impatient to be a good teacher. 
Sometimes he failed to keep appointments with his pupils; sometimes he played 
billiards with them instead of giving a lesson.93 But when he found a student of 
promising talent he gave himself unreservedly; so he gladly and successfully 
taught Johann Hummel, who came to him (1787) at the age of eight and became 
a famous pianist in the next generation. 

Serious illnesses added pains to Mozart’s griefs. One physician diagnosed his 
ailments as “excretory pyelitis with pyonephritis, latent focal lesions of the 
kidneys, tending inescapably toward eventual total nephritic insufficiency”94— 
ie., a disabling pus-forming inflammation of the kidneys. “I am absolutely 
wretched today,” he wrote to Puchberg on August 14, 1790. “I could not sleep at 
all last night because of pain. ... Picture to yourself my condition—ill, and 
consumed with worries and anxieties. ... Can you not help me with a trifle? The 
smallest sum would be very welcome.” Puchberg sent him ten gulden. 

Despite his physical condition Mozart undertook a desperate expedient to 
support his family. Leopold II was to be crowned at Frankfurt October 9, 1790. 
Seventeen court musicians were in the Emperor’s retinue, but Mozart was not 


invited. He went nevertheless, accompanied by Franz Hofer, his violinist 
brother-in-law. To defray the expense he pawned the family’s silver plate. At 
Frankfurt on October 15 he played and conducted his Piano Concerto in D (K. 
537), which he had composed three years before, but which the whim of history 
has named the “Coronation Concerto”—hardly among his best. “It was a 
splendid success,” he wrote to his wife, “from the point of view of honor and 
glory, but a failure as far as money was concemed.”9> He returned to Vienna 
having earned little more than his expenses. In November he moved to cheaper 
lodgings at Rauhensteingasse 70, where he was to die. 


X. REQUIEM: 1791 


He was kept alive for another year by three commissions coming in crowded 
succession. In May, 1791, Emanuel Schikaneder, who produced German operas 
and plays in a suburban theater, offered him the sketch of a libretto about a 
magic flute, and appealed to his brother Mason to provide the music. Mozart 
agreed. When Constanze, pregnant once more, went to Baden-bei-Wien in June, 
he accepted Schikaneder’s invitation to spend his days in a garden house near 
the theater, where he could compose Die Zauberfldte under the manager’s 
prodding. In the evenings he joined Schikaneder in the night life of the town. 
“Folly and dissipation,” Jahn tells us, “were the inevitable accompaniments of 
such an existence, and these soon reached the public ear, ... covering his name 
for several months with an amount of obloquy beyond what he deserved.” 
Amid these relaxations Mozart found time to drive to Baden (eleven miles from 
Vienna) to visit his wife, who on July 26 gave birth to Wolfgang Mozart II. 

In that month a request came from an anonymous stranger, offering a hundred 
ducats for a Requiem Mass to be secretly composed and to be transmitted to him 
without any public acknowledgment of its authorship. Mozart turned from the 
merriment of The Magic Flute to the theme of death, when, in August, he 
received a commission from Prague for an opera, La clemenza di Tito, to be 
performed there at the approaching coronation of Leopold II as king of Bohemia. 
He had barely a month to set Metastasio’s old libretto to new music. He worked 
at it in shaky coaches and noisy inns while journeying to Prague with his wife. 
The opera was sung on September 6 to mild applause. Mozart had tears in his 
eyes as he left the one city that had befriended him, and as he realized that the 
Emperor had witnessed his failure. His only consolations were the two hundred 
ducats’ fee and the later news that the repetition of the opera at Prague on 
September 30 was a complete success. 


On that day he conducted from the piano the premiére of Die Zauberfldte. 
The story was in part a fairy tale, in part an exaltation of Masonic initiation 
ritual. Mozart gave his best art to the composition, though he kept most of the 
arias to a simple melodic line congenial to his middle-class audience. He 
lavished coloratura pyrotechnics on the Queen of the Night, but privately he 
laughed at coloratura singing as “cut-up noodles.”97 The March of the Priests, 
opening the second act, is Masonic music; the aria of the high priest, “In diesen 
heiligen Hallen”’—“In these holy halls we know nothing of revenge, and love for 
their fellow men is the guiding rule of the initiated’—is the claim of 
Freemasonry to have restored that brotherhood of man which Christianity had 
once preached. (Goethe compared The Magic Flute to Part II of Faust, which 
also preached brotherhood; and, himself a Mason, he spoke of the opera as 
having “a higher meaning which will not escape the initiated.”98 The first 
performance had an uncertain success, and the critics were shocked by the 
mixture of fugues and fun;99 soon, however, The Magic Flute became the most 
popular of Mozart’s operas, and of all operas before Wagner and Verdi; it was 
repeated a hundred times within fourteen months of its premiere. 

This last triumph came when Mozart already felt the hand of death touching 
him. As if to accentuate the irony, a group of Hungarian nobles now assured him 
an annual subscription of a thousand florins, and an Amsterdam publisher 
offered him a still larger sum for the exclusive right to print some of his work. In 
September he received an invitation from Ponte to come to London; he replied: 
“T would gladly follow your advice, but how can I? ... My condition tells me 
that my hour strikes; I am about to give up my life. The end has come before I 
could prove my talent. Yet life was beautiful.” 100 

In his final months he gave his failing strength to the Requiem. For several 
weeks he worked at it feverishly. When his wife sought to turn him to less 
gloomy concerns he told her, “I am writing this Requiem for myself; it will serve 
for my funeral service.”!9! He composed the Kyrie and parts of the Dies Irae, the 
Tuba Mirum, the Rex Tremendae, the Recordare, the Confutatis, the Lacrimosa, 
the Domine, and the Hostias; these fragments were left unrevised, and reveal the 
disordered state of a mind facing collapse. Franz Xaver Siissmayr completed the 
Requiem remarkably well. 

In November Mozart’s hands and feet began to swell painfully, and partial 
paralysis set in. He had to take to his bed. On those evenings when The Magic 
Flute was performed he laid his watch beside him and followed each act in 
imagination, sometimes humming the arias. On his last day he asked for the 
score of the Requiem; he sang the alto part, Mme. Schack sang the soprano, 
Franz Hofer the tenor, Herr Gerl the bass; when they came to the Lacrimosa, 


Mozart wept. He predicted that he would die that night. A priest administered 
the last sacrament. Toward evening Mozart lost consciousness, but shortly after 
midnight he opened his eyes; then he turned his face to the wall, and soon 
suffered no more (December 5, 1791). 

Neither his wife nor his friends could give him a fitting funeral. The body was 
blessed in St. Stephen’s Church on December 6, and was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Mark’s. No grave had been bought; the corpse was lowered 
into a common vault made to receive fifteen or twenty paupers. No cross or 
stone marked the place, and when, a few days later, the widow came there to 
pray, no one could tell her the spot that covered Mozart’s remains. 


I. This was originally issued at Leipzig in 1862 as Chronologisch-thematisches Verzeichniss sdmmtlicher 
Toniverke W. A. Mozarts . We use the revision by Alfred Einstein in Mozart, His Character and His Work 
(London, 1957), 473-83. 
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I. THE TURKS 


In the eighteenth century Christianity was caught between Voltaire and 
Mohammed—between the Enlightenment and Islam. Though the Moslem world 
had lost military power since Sobieski’s repulse of the Turks from Vienna in 
1683, it still dominated Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, Egypt, Arabia, 
Palestine, Syria, Persia, Asia Minor, the Crimea, South Russia, Bessarabia, 
Moldavia, Wallachia (Romania), Bulgaria, Serbia (Yugoslavia), Montenegro, 
Bosnia, Dalmatia, Greece, Crete, the Aegean Isles, and Turkey. All these except 
Persia were part of the immense empire of the OttomanTurks. On the Dalmatian 
coast they touched the Adriatic and faced the Papal States; on the Bosporus they 
controlled the sole naval outlet from the Black Sea, and could at will block the 
Russians from the Mediterranean. 

Crossing from Hungarian territory into Moslem lands, one would at first note 
little difference between Christian and Mohammedan civilization. Here too the 
simple and pious poor tilled the soil under the overlordship of the clever and 
skeptical rich. But beyond the Bosporus the economic landscape changed: hardly 
fifteen per cent of the terrain had come under cultivation; the rest was desert, or 
mountains permitting only mining or pasturage; there the characteristic figure 
was the Bedouin, black and parched with the sun, and wrapping himself 
complexly against the sand and the heat. The coastal cities or incidental towns 
hummed with trade and handicrafts, but life seemed more leisurely than in 
Christian centers; women stayed at home, or walked in stately dignity under 
their burdens and behind their veils, and the men moved unhurried along the 
streets. Industry was nearly all manual, and the craftsman’s shop was a frontal 
annex to his home; he smoked and chatted as he worked, and sometimes shared 
his coffee (qahveh) and his pipe with a lingering customer. 

By and large the common Turk was so satisfied with his civilization that he 
had not for centuries tolerated any significant change. As in Roman Catholic 
doctrine, tradition was as sacred as sacred scripture. Religion was more powerful 


and pervasive in Islam than in Christendom; the Koran was the law as well as 
the gospel, and the theologians were the official interpreters of the law. The 
pilgrimage to Mecca annually led its moving drama over the desert and along the 
dusty roads. But in the upper classes the rationalist heresies voiced by the eighth- 
century Mutazilites, and continued through the Age of Faith by Moslem poets 
and philosophers, received a wide and secret assent. From Constantinople in 
1719 Lady Mary Wortley Montagu reported: 


The effendis (that is to say, the learned) ... have no more faith in the inspiration of Mohammed 
than in the infallibility of the pope. They make a frank profession of deism among themselves, or to 
those they can trust, and never speak of their law [the dictates of the Koran and the traditions] but as 
a politic institution, fit now to be observed by wise men, however at first introduced by politicians 
and enthusiasts. ! 


The Sunni and Shi‘a sects divided Islam, as Catholicism and Protestantism 
divided Western Christianity; and in the eighteenth century a new sect was 
founded by Mohammad ibn-Abd-al-Wahab, a sheik of the Nejd—that central 
plateau which we now know as Saudi Arabia. The Wahabites were the Puritans 
of Islam: they condemned the worship of saints, destroyed the tombs and shrines 
of saints and martyrs, denounced the wearing of silk and the use of tobacco, and 
defended the right of each individual to interpret the Koran for himself.2 In all 
the sects superstitions were popular; religious impostors and bogus miracles 
found ready credence; and by most Moslems the realm of magic was considered 
as real as the world of sand and sun.3 

Education was dominated by the clergy, who held that good citizens or loyal 
tribesthen could be more surely made by disciplining character than by liberating 
intellect. The clergy had won the battle against the scientists, philosophers, and 
historians who had prospered in medieval Islam; astronomy had relapsed into 
astrology, chemistry into alchemy, medicine into magic, history into myth. But 
in many Moslems a wordless wisdom took the place of education and erudition. 
As the wise and eloquent Doughty wrote: “The Arabs and Turks, whose books 
are men’s faces, ... and whose glosses are the common saws and thousand old 
sapient proverbs of their oriental world, touch near the truth of human things. 
They are old men in policy in their youth, and have little later to unlearn.”4 
Wortley Montagu, in a letter of 1717, assured Addison that “the men of 
consideration among the Turks appear in their conversation as civilized as any I 
have met with in Italy.”> Wisdom has no nationality. 

Poets have always abounded in Islam. The awesome deserts, the 
encompassing sky, and the infinity of stars on cloudless nights stirred the 
imagination, as well as religious faith, with the sense of mystery, and the blood 


idealized with impeded desire the charms that women wisely enhanced with 
concealment and modesty. In 1774 Sir William Jones, in Commentaries on 
Arabic Poetry, revealed to alert minds in Western Europe the popularity, 
elegance, and passion of poetry in Islam. Greatest of Ottoman poets in the 
eighteenth century was Nedim, who sang in the time of Sultan Ahmed III (1703- 
30): 


Love distraught, my heart and soul are gone for naught, . . . 

All my patience and endurance spent. .. . 

Once I bared her lovely bosom, whereupon did calm and peace 

Forth from my breast take flight. . . . 

Paynim [pagan] mole, paynim tresses, paynim eyes, . . . 

All her cruel beauty’s kingdom forms a heathenness, I swear. 

Kisses on her neck and kisses on her bosom promised she. 

Woe is me, for now the Paynim rues the troth she pledged while-ere. 
Such the winsome grace wherewith she showed her locks from ‘neath her fez; 
Whatsoever wight beheld her, gazed bewildered then and there. .. . 
Ruthless, ‘tis for thee that all men weep and wail in drear despair. . . . 
Sweeter than all the perfumes, brighter than all dyes, thy dainty frame; 
One would deem some fragrant rose had in her bosom nurtured thee. . . . 
Holding in one hand a rose, in one a cup, thou comest, sweet; 

Ah, I know not which of these—rose, cup, or thee—to take to me. 

Lo, there springs a jetting fountain from the Stream of Life, methought, 
When thou madest me that lovely lissom shape of thine to see.© 


Women had to take what advantage they could of their lissom shapes, for 
once their lilies and roses faded they were lost in the recesses of the harim. This 
term was applied not only to the wives and concubines of the husband but to all 
the females of his household. Seclusion was still their lot in the eighteenth 
century; they might go out, but (after 1754) they had then to veil all but their 
alluring eyes, and no male but father, brother, husband and son might enter their 
apartment. Even after death this separation of the sexes was supposed to remain: 
saved women would have their own Elysium, apart from the men; saved men 
would go to another Paradise, where they would be entertained by houris— 
heavenly nymphs periodically revirginized. Adultery by women was severely 
punished, and was rare; Arabs swore by “the honor of my women” as their 
securest oath.”? Lady Mary reported that the Turkish women whom she had been 
allowed to meet did not resent their separation from the men. Some of them she 
thought as fair in face and figure, and as refined in manners, as “our most 
celebrated English beauties.”® Admitted to one of the many public baths, she 
discovered that women could be beautiful even without clothing. She was 
especially charmed by the ladies in a bathing establishment at Adrianople. They 
invited her to undress and bathe with them; she begged to be excused. “They 


being all so earnest in persuading me, I was at last forced to open my shirt and 
show them my stays; which satisfied them very well, for I saw they believed I 
was so locked up in that machine that it was not in my power to open it; which 
contrivance they attributed to my husband”; and one of them remarked, “See 
how cruelly the poor English ladies are used by their husbands.”9 

The Turks were proud of their public baths, and generally considered 
themselves a more cleanly people than the Christian infidels. Many persons in 
the upper and middle classes went to a “Turkish bath” twice a week, more of 
them once a week. There they sat in a steam room until they had sweated 
abundantly; then an attendant manipulated every joint, massaged the flesh, 
rubbed it with a coarse cloth, washed it; we do not hear much about arthritis in 
Turkey. Some other diseases flourished, especially ophthalmia; sand and flies 
infected the eyes. But the Turks, as we have seen, taught Europe to inoculate for 
smallpox. 

They had no doubt that their civilization excelled that of Christendom. They 
admitted that slavery was more widespread in Islam, but they saw no real 
difference between slaves in Turkey and serfs or servants in the Christian world, 
and Lady Mary and etymology agreed with them. They were as zealous as we in 
the love and care of flowers; they too, as in Constantinople under Ahmed III 
(1703-30), had feverish competitions in cultivating tulips; apparently it was the 
Turks who, through Venice and Vienna and the Netherlands, introduced to 
Christian Europe the tulip, the Oriental hyacinth, and the garden ranunculus, as 
well as the chestnut and mimosa trees. 10 

Art in Turkey was now in decline, as in most Christian lands. The Turks 
considered themselves superior in pottery, textiles, rugs, decorations, even in 
architecture. They had inherited the art of endowing abstract painting with logic, 
communication, and significance. They gloried in the splendor of their faience 
(as on the Fountain of Ahmed III in Constantinople), the unfading gleam of their 
tiles, the strength and delicacy of their weaves, the sturdy brilliance of their rugs. 
Anatolia and the Caucasus were noted in this age for the lustrous pile and strict 
geometrical design of their carpets, especially of their prayer rugs, whose 
columns and pointed arches kept the bent worshiper facing the mihrab that 
indicated, in each mosque, the direction of Mecca. And the Turks preferred their 
domed and tiled and mina-retted mosques to the spires and arches and gloomy 
grandeur of Gothic cathedrals. Even in this declining age they raised the majestic 
mosques of Nuri-Osmanieh (1748) and Laleli-Jamissi (1765), and Ahmed III 
brought the style of the Alhambra to the palace that he built in 1729. 
Constantinople, despite its tangled streets and noisome slums, was probably the 
most impressive, as well as the largest, of European capitals; its population of 


two million souls!! was double that of London, three times that of Paris, eight 
times that of Rome.!2 When Lady Mary looked out upon the city and the port 
from the palace of the British ambassador, she thought they constituted 
“perhaps, all together, the most beautiful prospect in the world.”1!5 

Over this Ottoman Empire, from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, reigned the 
sultans of the decline. We have considered elsewhere!4 the causes of that 
decline: the movement of Asia-bound West-European commerce around Africa 
by sea instead of overland through Egypt or western Asia; the destruction or 
neglect of the irrigation canals; the expansion of the empire to distances too 
great for effective central rule; the consequent independence of the pashas and 
the separatism of the provinces; the deterioration of the central government 
through corruption, incompetence, and sloth; the repeated rebellions of 
Janissaries repudiating the discipline that had made them strong; the domination 
of life and thought by a fatalistic and unprogressive religion; and the lassitude of 
sultans who preferred the arms of women to those of war. 

Ahmed III began his reign by allowing the Janissaries to dictate his choice of 
a grand vizier. It was this vizier who, when he led 200,000 Turks against the 
38,000 troops of Peter the Great at the River Prut, accepted a bribe of 230,000 
rubles to let the cornered Czar escape (July 21, 1711). When Venice incited the 
Montenegrins to revolt, Turkey declared war against Venice (1715), and 
completed the conquest of Crete and Greece. When Austria intervened, Turkey 
declared war against Austria (1716); but Eugene of Savoy defeated the Turks at 
Peterwardein, and compelled the Sultan, by the Treaty of Passarowitz (1718), to 
evacuate Hungary, to cede Belgrade and parts of Wallachia to Austria, and to 
surrender to Venice certain strongholds in Albania and Dalmatia. An attempt to 
balance these losses by raids on Persia brought more reverses; a mob led by a 
bath attendant killed the Vizier Ibrahim Pasha, and forced Ahmed to abdicate 
(1730). 

His nephew, Mahmud I (r. 1730-54), renewed the struggle with the West to 
determine by war the flow of taxes and the doctrines of theology. One Turkish 
army took Ochakov and Kilburun from Russia, another recovered Belgrade from 
Austria. But the military decline of Turkey was resumed under Mustafa III 
(1757-74). In 1762 Bulgaria declared itself independent. In 1769 Turkey opened 
war with Russia to prevent the spread of Russian power in Poland; so began the 
long conflict in which the armies of Catherine the Great inflicted fatal repulses 
upon the Turks. After Mustafa’s death his brother Abdul-Hamid I (1774-89) 
signed the humiliating Treaty of Kuchuk Kainarji (1774), which finished 
Turkish influence in Poland, South Russia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, and 
Turkish control of the Black Sea. Abdul-Hamid renewed the war in 1787, 


suffered disastrous routs, and died of grief. Turkey had to wait for Kemal Pasha 
to end two centuries of chaos and make it a modern state. 


II. AFRICAN ISLAM 


The Turks, after conquering Arabic Egypt (1517), delegated its government 
to pashas and viceroys. The Mamelukes, who had ruled Egypt since 1250, were 
allowed to retain local power as the beys of the twelve sanjaks into which the 
country was divided. While the pashas lost their vigor in luxury, the beys trained 
their soldiers to personal loyalty, and soon challenged the authority of the hated 
viceroys. The most enterprising of these local rulers was ‘Ali Bey, who in 
boyhood had been sold as a slave. In 1766 he deposed the pasha; in 1769 he 
declared Egypt independent. Feverish with success, he led his Mameluke troops 
to the conquest of Arabia, captured Mecca, and took the titles of Sultan of Egypt 
and Khakan of the Two Seas (the Red and the Mediterranean). In 1771 he sent 
abu’l-Ahahab with thirty thousand men to conquer Syria; abu’l-Ahahab 
conquered, but then allied himself with the Porte, and led his army back into 
Egypt. ‘Ali fled to Acre, organized another army, met the forces of abu’l- 
Ahahab and the Turks, fought till he was disabled by wounds, was captured, and 
died within a week (1773). Egypt became again a province of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Beneath such oscillations of power and ecstasies of homicide the ships and 
caravans of trade, the industry of craftsmen, the annual overflow of the Nile, and 
the labor of fellaheen in the fertile mud, maintained in Egypt an economy whose 
profits went to a minority dowered by nature or circumstance with ability or 
place. The toil and yield of fields and seas fed the cities—here, above all, 
Alexandria, one of the greatest ports, and Cairo, one of the most populous 
capitals, of the eighteenth-century world. The streets were narrow to obstruct the 
sun, and were made picturesque by latticed windows and balconies from which 
the women of the harem could look unseen upon the life below. The larger 
streets hummed with handicrafts that defied capitalistic intrusion or machine 
production. In Islam every industry was an art, and the quality of the product 
took the place of quantity. The poor made beautiful things for the rich, but they 
never sold their pride. 

Three hundred mosques supported the poor of Cairo with hope, and adorned 
it with massive domes, shady porticos, and stately minarets. One mosque, El 
Azhar, was also the mother university of Islam; to it came two or three thousand 
students, from as far east as Malaysia and as far west as Morocco, to learn 
Koranic grammar, rhetoric, theology, ethics, and law. The graduates of 
universities constituted the ulema, or body of scholars, from whom were chosen 


the teachers and judges. It was a regimen made for a rigorous orthodoxy in 
religion, morals, and politics. 

So morals hardly changed from century to century. Puberty came earlier than 
in the north; many girls married at twelve or thirteen, some at ten; to be 
unmarried at sixteen was a disgrace. Only the rich could afford the polygamy 
that Koranic law allowed. A cuckolded husband was not only permitted by law, 
but was encouraged by public opinion, to put the offending wife to death.!5 
Islamic theology, like the Christian, considered woman a main source of evil, 
which could be controlled only by her strict subordination. Children grew up in 
the discipline of the harem; they learned to love their mother and to fear and 
honor their father; nearly all of them developed self-restraint and courtesy. 16 
Good manners prevailed in all classes, along with a certain ease and grace of 
motion probably derived from the women, who may have derived it from 
carrying burdens on their heads. The climate forbade haste, and sanctioned 
indolence. 

Polygamy did not prevent prostitution, for prostitutes could provide the 
excitation that familiarity had allayed. The courtesans of Egypt specialized in 
lascivious dances; some ancient monuments reveal the antiquity of this lure. 
Every large town allotted to prostitutes a special quarter where they might 
practice their arts without fear of the law. As in all civilizations, women skilled 
in erotic dances were engaged to vibrate before male assemblies, and in some 
cases women also took pleasure in witnessing such performances. !7 

Music served both love and war; in either case it aroused attack and soothed 
defeat. Professional musicians, of either sex, could be engaged to provide 
entertainment. “I have heard the most celebrated musicians in Cairo,” said 
Edward Lane in 1833, “and have been more charmed with their songs ... than 
with any other music that I have ever enjoyed.”!® The favorite instrument was 
the kemengeh, a kind of emaciated viol, with two strings of horsehair over a 
sounding box made of a cocoanut shell partly cut open between center and top, 
and covered with fish skin tightly stretched. The performer sat cross-legged, 
rested the pointed end of the instrument upon the ground, and stroked the strings 
with a bow of horsehair and ash. Or the artist sat with a large chano on, or zither, 
on his lap, and plucked the strings with horn plectra attached to the forefingers. 
The ancient lute now took the form of a guitar (the co’d). Add a flute, a 
mandolin, and a tambourine, and the ensemble would provide an orchestra 
whose strains might suit a civilized taste better than the primitive music that now 
agitates Occidental gatherings. 


The “Barbary States,” or lands of the allegedly barbarous Berbers—Tripoli, 
Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco—entered history in the eighteenth century chiefly 
through the exploits of their corsairs or the assassination of their beys or deys. 
These governments, by sending occasional “presents” to the sultans at 
Constantinople, maintained virtual independence. The _ people lived 
predominantly by agriculture or piracy; the ransoms paid for Christian captives 
were a substantial part of the national income; the corsair captains, however, 
were mostly Christians.19 The arts maintained a precarious existence, but the 
Moroccan builders kept enough skill to blazon with radiant blue and green tiles 
the lordly “Bab-Mansur” that was added as a gateway in 1732 to the immense 
seventeenth-century palace-mosque of Mulai Ismail at Meknes, then the seat of 
the Moroccan sultans. Mulai Ismail, in a reign of fifty-five years (1672-1727), 
established order, begot hundreds of children, and thought his achievements 
warranted him in asking for his harem a daughter of Louis XIV.2° It is difficult 
for us to appreciate ways of life much different from our own, but it is helpful to 
remember the remark of the Moroccan traveler who, on returning from a visit to 
Europe, exclaimed, “What a comfort to be getting back to civilization!”21 


Ill. PERSIA: 1722-89 


A Persian would have expressed similar relief on returning to his native land 
after a sojourn in Christendom, or even in Ottoman Islam. Until the fall of the 
Safavid dynasty (1736) an educated Persian would probably have ranked Iranian 
civilization as superior to any contemporary culture except possibly the Chinese. 
He would have deprecated Christianity as a reversion to popular polytheism. He 
might have admitted the superiority of Christendom in science, commerce, and 
war, but he would have preferred art to science and handicrafts to mechanized 
industry. 

The eighteenth was a bitter century for Persia. Conquered by Afghans from 
the southeast, harassed by slave-gathering raids from the Uzbeks in the 
northeast, attacked by Russian depredations in the north, repeatedly overrun by 
vast Turkish armies in the west, impoverished by the taxgathering tyranny of its 
own spectacular Nadir Shah, and dismembered by the brutal conflict of rival 
families for the Persian throne—how could Iran continue, in this turbulence, the 
great traditions of Persian literature and art? 

In the sixteenth century the land now called Afghanistan was divided by three 
governments: Kabul under Indian rule, Balkh under the Uzbeks, and Herat and 
Kandahar under the Persians. In 1706-08 the Afghans of Kandahar rose under 
Mir (Amir) Vais and expelled the Persians. His son Mir Mahmud invaded Persia, 


deposed the Safavid ruler Husein, and made himself shah. Religion strengthened 
his arms, for the Afghans followed the Sunni, or orthodox, form of 
Mohammedanism, and considered the Shi‘a Persians to be damned infidels. 
Mahmud put to death in hot blood three thousand of Husein’s bodyguard, three 
hundred Persian nobles, and some two hundred children suspected of resenting 
the murder of their fathers. After a long rest Mahmud in one day (February 7, 
1725) slaughtered all the surviving members of the royal family except Husein 
and two of his younger children. Then Mahmud went insane, and was killed, 
aged twenty-seven, by his cousin Ashraf (April 22, 1725), who proclaimed 
himself shah. So began the bloodletting that devitalized Persia in that century. 

Tahmasp, son of Husein, appealed to Russia and Turkey for help; they 
responded by agreeing to partition Persia between them (1725). A Turkish army 
entered Persia and took Hamadan, Kazvin, and Maragha, but was defeated by 
Ashraf near Kermanshah. The Turkish troops lacked fervor; why, they asked, 
should they fight their fellow Sunnis, the Afghans, to restore the heretical Shi’a 
Safavids? The Turks made peace with Ashraf, but retained the provinces they 
had conquered (1727). 

Ashraf now seemed secure, but a year later his usurped and alien power was 
challenged by the rise of an obscure Persian who swept in a few years through a 
military career as brilliant and bloody as any in history. Nadir Kuli (i.e., “Slave 
of the Wonderful”—.e., of Allah) was born in a tent in northeastern Iran (1686). 
He helped his father to tend their flocks of sheep and goats; he had no schooling 
but a hard and adventurous life. When he was eighteen, and had succeeded his 
dead father as head of the family, he and his mother were carried off by Uzbek 
raiders to Khiva and were sold as slaves. The mother died in bondage, but Nadir 
escaped, became the head of a robber band, captured Kalat, Nishapur, and 
Meshed, declared himself and these cities loyal to Shah Tahmasp, and undertook 
to drive the Afghans out of Persia and restore Tahmasp to the Persian throne. He 
accomplished this in swift campaigns (1729-30); Tahmasp was reinstated, and 
made Nadir “sultan” of Khurasan, Seistan, Kerman, and Mazanderan. 

The victorious general soon set out to recover the provinces that Turkey had 
seized. By decisively defeating the Turks at Hamadan (1731) he brought Iraq 
and Azerbaijan under Persian rule. Hearing of a rebellion in Khurasan, he raised 
the siege of Erivan and marched fourteen hundred miles across Iraq and Iran to 
invest Herat—a march that dwarfs the famous crossings of Germany by 
Frederick the Great in the Seven Years’ War. Meanwhile Tahmasp in person 
took the field against the Turks, lost all that Nadir had won, and ceded Georgia 
and Armenia to Turkey on promise of Turkish help against Russia (1732). Nadir 
rushed back from the east, denounced the treaty, deposed and imprisoned 


Tahmasp, set up Tahmasp’s six-month-old son as Shah Abbas III, proclaimed 
himself regent, and sent Turkey a declaration of war. 

Having raised, by persuasion or conscription, an army of eighty thousand 
men, he marched against the Turks. Near Samarra he encountered a vast Turkish 
force led by Topal Osman, who, maimed in both legs, commanded from a litter. 
Nadir twice had horses shot under him; his standard-bearer fled, thinking him 
slain; an Arab contingent on whose aid he had relied turned against him; the 
Persian rout was complete (July 18, 1733). He assembled the remnants at 
Hamadan, recruited, armed, and fed new thousands, marched again to meet the 
Turks, and overwhelmed them at Leilan in a holocaust in which Topal Osman 
was killed. Another revolt having broken out in southeastern Persia, Nadir again 
crossed from west to east, and overcame the rebel leader, who committed 
suicide. Marching back across Persia and Iraq, he met eighty thousand Turks at 
Baghavand (1735), and so thoroughly defeated them that Turkey signed a peace 
ceding Tiflis, Gandzha, and Erivan to Persia. 

Nadir had not forgotten that Peter the Great had attacked Persia in 1722-23, 
appropriating the Caspian provinces of Gilan, Astarabad, and Mazanderan, and 
the cities of Derbent and Baku. Russia, busy on other fronts, had restored the 
three provinces to Persia (1732). Now (1735) Nadir threatened that unless Russia 
withdrew from Derbent and Baku he would ally himself with Turkey against 
Russia. The two cities were surrendered, and Nadir entered Isfahan as the 
triumphant rebuilder of Persian power. When the child Abbas III died (1736), 
ending the Safavid dynasty, Nadir wedded reality to form, and made himself 
Nadir Shah. 

Believing that the religious differences between Turkey and Persia made for 
repeated wars, he declared that henceforth Persia would abandon its Shi‘a heresy 
and accept the orthodoxy of Sunni Islam. When the head of the Shi‘a sect 
condemned this move Nadir had him strangled as quietly as possible. He 
confiscated the religious endowments of Kazvin to meet the expenses of his 
army, saying that Persia owed more to its army than to its religion.2? Then, 
lonesome for war, he appointed his son Riza Kuli regent, and led 100,000 men to 
the conquest of Afghanistan and India. 

For a year he besieged Kandahar. When it surrendered (1738) he treated its 
defenders so leniently that a troop of Afghans enlisted under his standard and 
remained faithful to him till his death. He marched on to Kabul, the key to the 
Khyber Pass; there the captured booty enabled him to keep his army in good 
spirits. Mohammed Shah, Mogul emperor of India, had refused to believe a 
Persian invasion possible; one of his governors had killed Nadir’s envoy; now 
Nadir crossed the Himalayas, took Peshawar, crossed the Indus, and advanced to 


within sixty miles of Delhi before Mohammed’s army resisted him. On the plain 
of Karnal the immense hordes met in battle (1739); the Indians relied on their 
elephants, the Persians attacked these patient animals with fireballs; the 
elephants turned and fled, throwing the Indian army into disorder; ten thousand 
Indians were slain, more were captured; Mohammed Shah came as a suppliant 
for mercy “to our heavenly presence,” Nadir reported.22 The victor exacted from 
him the surrender of Delhi and of nearly all its portable wealth, amounting to 
£87,500,000, and including the famous Peacock Throne, which had been made 
(1628-35) for Shah Jehan at the zenith of Mogul power. A riot among the 
populace killed some of Nadir’s soldiers; he avenged them by allowing his army 
to massacre 100,000 natives in seven hours. He apologized for this by giving his 
son Nasrulla in marriage to Mohammed’s daughter. Then he marched 
unimpeded back to Persia, having established himself as the greatest conqueror 
since Timur. 

It was his fatality that if he disbanded his army it might create havoc and 
rebellion; if he kept it in force it would have to be clothed and fed; his 
conclusion was that war would be cheaper than peace if the war could be fought 
on foreign soil. Whom should he attack next? He remembered the Uzbek raids 
on northeast Persia, and his own enslavement, and his mother’s death in slavery. 
In 1740 he led his troops into Uzbekistan. The Emir of Bokhara had no force or 
stomach to dispute Nadir’s advance; he submitted, paid a huge indemnity, and 
agreed that the River Oxus should, as of old, be the boundary between 
Uzbekistan and Persia. The Khan of Khiva had put Nadir’s emissary to death; 
Nadir slew the Khan, and released thousands of Persian and Russian slaves 
(1740). 

Nadir was all soldier, with no mind left for statesmanship. Peace became for 
him an intolerable bore. His spoils made him avaricious instead of generous. 
Enriched by Indian treasure, he declared a three years’ moratorium on taxes in 
Persia; then he changed his mind and ordered the accustomed payments; his tax 
collectors impoverished Persia as if it had been a conquered land. He suspected 
his son of plotting to depose him; he had him blinded. “It is not my eyes that you 
have put out,” said Riza Kuli, “but the eyes of Persia.”24 The Persians began to 
hate their savior, as the Russians had learned to hate Peter the Great. The 
religious leaders roused against him the resentment of a nation offended in its 
religious faith. He tried to suppress the rising rebellion by wholesale executions; 
he built pyramids from the skulls of the victims. On June 20, 1747, four 
members of his own bodyguard entered his tent and attacked him; he killed two 
of them; the others cut him down. All Persia breathed a sigh of relief. 


After him the country fell into worse disorder than under the Afghan 
domination. Several provincial khans claimed the throne; a contest of 
assassination ensued. Ahmed Khan Durani contented himself with founding the 
modern kingdom of Afghanistan; Shah Rukh—handsome, amiable, humane— 
was blinded shortly after his accession, and retired to rule Khurasan till 1796. 
Karim Khan emerged victorious from the contest, and established (1750) the 
Zand dynasty, which held power till 1794. Karim made Shiraz his capital, 
adorned it with handsome buildings, and gave South Persia twenty-nine years of 
moderate order and peace. Upon his death the scramble for power took again the 
form of civil war, and chaos was restored. 


With the overthrow of the Safavid dynasty by the Afghans, Persia ended the 
last of her great periods in art, and only some minor productions graced this 
century. The Madrasa-i-Shah-Husein (1714) at Isfahan, a college for training 
scholars and lawyers, was described by Lord Curzon as “one of the stateliest 
ruins in Persia”;2° Sir Percy Sykes marveled at its “exquisite tiles ... and lovely 
stenciling.”26 The tilemakers were still the ablest in the world, but the 
impoverishment of the upper classes by protracted wars destroyed the market for 
excellence, and compelled the potters to lower their art into an industry. 
Splendid book covers were made of lacquered papier maché. Textile workers 
produced brocades and embroidery of consummate finesse. Persian rugs, though 
they had seen their last supremacy under Shah Abbas I, were still woven for the 
fortunate of many nations. Especially at Joshagan, Herat, Kerman, and Shiraz, 
the weavers produced carpets that “suffer only by comparison with their 
classical predecessors.”27 

The Afghan conquest broke the heart of Persian poetry, and left it almost 
voiceless through the ensuing servitude. Lutf ‘Ali Beg Adar, about 1750, 
compiled a biographical dictionary of Persian poets, concluding with sixty 
contemporaries; despite this apparent abundance, he deplored what seemed to 
him the dearth of good writers in his time, and ascribed it to the prevalent chaos 
and misery, “which have reached such a point that no one has the heart to read 
poetry, let alone compose it.”28 Typical was the experience of Shaykh ‘Ali 
Hazin, who wrote four diwans (collections) of verse, but was caught in the siege 
of Isfahan by the Afghans; all the dwellers in his household died then except 
himself; he recovered, fled from the ruins of the once beautiful city, and spent 
the last thirty-three years of his life in India. In his Memoirs (1742) he 
commemorated a hundred Persian poets of his time. Accounted greatest of these 
was Sayyid Ahmad Hatif of Isfahan; probably the most praised of his poems was 
an ecstatic reaffirmation of faith in God despite doubt and desolation: 


In the church I said to a Christian charmer of hearts, “O thou in 
whose net the heart is held captive! 

O thou to the warp of whose girdle each hair tip of mine is separately 
bound! 

How long wilt thou miss the way to the Divine Unity? 

How long wilt thou impose upon the One the shame of the Trinity? 

How can it be right to name the One True God “Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost”? 

She parted her sweet lips and said to me, while with sweet laughter 
she poured sugar from her lips: 

“Tf thou art aware of the secret of the Divine Unity, do not cast upon 
me the stigma of infidelity! 

In three mirrors the Eternal Beauty casts a ray from His effulgent 
countenance.” ... 

Whilst we were so speaking, this chant rose up beside us from the 
church bell: 


“He is One and there is naught but He; 
There is no God save Him alone!” ... 


In the heart of each atom which thou cleavest thou wilt behold a sun 
in the midst. 

If thou givest whatever thou hast to love, may I be accounted an 
infidel if thou shouldst suffer a grain of loss! ... 

Thou wilt pass beyond the narrow straits of dimensions, and wilt 
behold the spacious realms of the Placeless; 

Thou shalt hear what ear hath not heard, and shalt see what eye hath 
not seen; 

Until they shall bring thee to a place where, of the world and its 
people, thou shalt behold One alone. 

To that One thou shalt give love with heart and soul, until with the 


eye of certainty thou shalt clearly see that 
“He is One and there is naught but he; 
There is no God save Him alone!”29 


CHAPTER XVII 
Russian Interlude 


1725-62 


I. WORK AND RULE 


Freperick the Great wrote, about 1776: “Of all the neighbors of Prussia, Russia 
merits most attention, as being the most dangerous; it is powerful and near. 
Those who in the future will govern Prussia will, like me, be forced to cultivate 
the friendship of these barbarians.” ! 

Always, in thinking of Russia, we must remember its size. Under Catherine II 
it included Esthonia, Livonia, Finland (in part), European Russia, the northern 
Caucasus, and Siberia. Its area expanded from 687,000 to 913,-000 square 
kilometers in the eighteenth century; its population grew from thirteen millions 
in 1722 to thirty-six millions in 1790.2 Voltaire in 1747 estimated the population 
of France or Germany to be slightly greater than that of Russia, but he noted that 
Russia was three times larger than either of those states. Time and Russian loins 
would fill those vast spaces. 

In 1722, 97.7 per cent of the Russian population was rural; in 1790, still 96.4 
per cent; so slow was industrialization. In 1762 all but ten per cent of the people 
were peasants, and 52.4 per cent of these were serfs.2 Half of the land was 
owned by some 100,000 nobles, most of the rest by the state or the Russian 
Orthodox Church, some by semifree peasants still owing services and obedience 
to local lords. A landlord’s wealth was reckoned by the number of his serfs; so 
Count Peter Cheremetyev was 140,000 serfs rich.4 The 992,000 serfs of the 
Church were a main part of her wealth, and 2,800,000 serfs tilled the lands of the 
Crown in 1762.9 

The noble provided military leadership and economic organization; he was 
usually exempt from military service, but often offered it in hopes of favors from 
the government. He had judiciary rights over his serfs, he could punish them, sell 
them, or banish them to Siberia; normally, however, he allowed his peasants to 
govern their internal affairs through their village assembly, or mir. He was 
obliged by law to provide seed for his serfs, and to maintain them through 
periods of dearth. A serf might achieve freedom by buying it from his owner or 


by enlisting in the army; but this required his owner’s consent. Free peasants 
could buy and own serfs; some of these freemen, called kulaki (fists), dominated 
village affairs, lent money at usurious rates, and exceeded the lords in 
exploitation and severity.6 Master and man alike were a tough breed, strong in 
frame and arm and hand; they were engaged together in the conquest of the soil, 
and the discipline of the seasons lay heavy upon them both. Sometimes the 
hardships were beyond bearing. Repeatedly we hear of serfs in great number 
deserting their farms and losing themselves in Poland or the Urals or the 
Caucasus; thousands of them died on the way, thousands were hunted and 
captured by soldiery. Every now and then peasants rose in armed revolt against 
masters and government, and gave desperate battle to the troops. Always they 
were defeated, and the survivors crept back to their tasks of fertilizing the 
women with their seed and the soil with their blood. 

Some serfs were trained to arts and crafts, and supplied nearly all the needs of 
their masters. At a feast given to Catherine II (the Comte de Ségur tells us) the 
poet and the composer of the opera, the architect who had built the auditorium, 
the painter who decorated it, the actors and actresses in the drama, the dancers in 
the ballet, and the musicians in the orchestra were all serfs of Count 
Cheremetyev.’ In the long winter the peasants made the clothing and the tools 
they would need in the coming year. Town industry was slow in developing, 
partly because every home was a shop, and partly because difficulties of 
transportation usually limited the market to the producer’s vicinity. The 
government encouraged industrial enterprises by offering monopolies to 
favorites, sometimes by providing capital, and it approved participation by 
nobles in industry and trade. An incipient capitalism appeared in mining, 
metallurgy, and munitions, and in factory production of textiles, lumber, sugar, 
and glass. Entrepreneurs were permitted to buy serfs to man their factories; such 
“possessional peasants,” however, were bound not to the owner but to the 
enterprise; a governmental decree of 1736 required them, and their descendants, 
to remain in their respective factories until officially permitted to leave. In many 
cases they lived in barracks, often isolated from their families. Hours of labor 
ran from eleven to fifteen per day for men, with an hour for lunch. Wages ranged 
from four to eight rubles per day for men, from two to three rubles for women; 
but some employers gave their workers food and lodging, and paid their taxes 
for them. After 1734 “free’—non-serf—labor increased in the factories, as 
giving more stimulus to the workers and more profits to the employer. Labor 
was too cheap to favor the invention or application of machinery; but in 1748 
Pulzunov used a steam engine in his ironworks in the Urals.9 


Between the nobles and the peasants a small and politically powerless middle 
class slowly took form. In 1725 some three per cent of the population were 
merchants: tradesmen in the villages and towns and at the fairs; importers of tea 
and silk from China, of sugar, coffee, spices, and drugs from overseas, and of the 
finer textiles, pottery, and paper from Western Europe; exporters of timber, 
turpentine, pitch, tallow, flax, and hemp. Caravans moved to China via Siberian 
or Caspian routes; ships went out from Riga, Revel, Narva, and St. Petersburg. 
Probably more traffic went on the rivers and canals than on the roads or the sea. 

At the center of that internal commerce was Moscow. Physically it was the 
largest city in Europe, with long, broad streets, 484 churches, a hundred palaces, 
thousands of hovels, and a population of 277,535 in 1780;19 here Russians, 
Frenchmen, Germans, Greeks, Italians, English, Dutch, and Asiatics talked their 
own languages and freely worshiped their own gods. St. Petersburg was the 
citadel of government, of a Frenchified aristocracy, of literature and art; Moscow 
was the hub of religion and commerce, of a half-Oriental, still-medieval life, and 
of a jealously and conscientiously Slavic patriotism. These were the rival foci 
around which Russian civilization revolved, sometimes tearing the nation in two 
like a dividing cell, sometimes making it the tense complexity that would, before 
the end of the century, become the terror and arbiter of Europe. 

It was impossible that a people so used up and brutalized by the conflict with 
nature, so lacking in facilities of communication or in security of life, with so 
little opportunity for education and so little time for thought, should enjoy, 
except in the isolated villages, the privileges and perils of democracy. Some 
form of feudalism was inevitable in the economy, some mode of monarchy in 
central rule. It was to be expected that the monarchy would be subject to 
frequent overturns by noble factions controlling their own military support; that 
the monarchy should seek to make itself absolute; and that it should depend 
upon religion to help its soldiery, police, and judiciary to maintain social 
stability and internal peace. 

Corruption clogged every avenue of administration. Even the wealthy nobles 
who surrounded the throne were amenable to “gifts.” “If there be a Russian 
proof against flattery,” said the almost contemporary Castéra, “there is not one 
who can resist the temptation of gold.”!! Nobles controlled the palace guard that 
made and unmade “sovereigns”; they formed a caste of officers in the army; they 
manned the Senate which, under Elizabeth, made the laws; they headed the 
collegia, or ministries, that ruled over foreign relations, the courts, industry, 
commerce, and finance; they appointed the clerks who carried on the 
bureaucracy; they guided the ruler’s choice of the governors who managed the 
“suberniyas” into which the empire was divided, and (after 1761) they chose the 


voevodi who governed the provinces. Over all branches of the government 
loomed the mostly middle-class Fiscal, a federal bureau of intelligence, 
authorized to discover and punish peculation; but, despite its large use of 
informers, it found itself foiled, for if the monarch had dismissed every official 
guilty of venality the machinery of the state would have stopped. The tax 
collectors had such sticky fingers that scarcely a third of their gleanings reached 
the treasury.!2 


II. RELIGION AND CULTURE 


Religion was especially strong in Russia, for poverty was bitter, and 
merchants of hope found many purchasers. Skepticism was confined to an upper 
class that could read French, and Freemasonry had many converts there.!3 But 
the rural, and most of the urban, population lived in a supernatural world of 
fearful piety, surrounded by devils, crossing themselves a dozen times a day, 
imploring the intercession of saints, worshiping relics, awed by miracles, 
trembling over portents, prostrating themselves before holy images, and 
moaning somber hymns from stentorian breasts. Church bells were immense and 
powerful; Boris Godunov had set up one of 288,000 pounds, but the Empress 
Anna Ivanovna outrang him by having one cast of 432,000 pounds.!4 The 
churches were filled; the ritual was more solemn here, and the prayers were 
more ecstatic, than in half-pagan papal Rome. The Russian priests—each of 
them a papa, or pope—wore awesome beards and flowing hair, and dark robes 
reaching to their feet (for legs are an impediment to dignity). They seldom 
mingled with the aristocracy or the court, but lived in modest simplicity, celibate 
in their monasteries or married in their rectories. Abbots and priors governed the 
monks, abbesses the nuns; the secular clergy submitted to bishops, these to 
archbishops, these to provincial metropolitans, these to the patriarch in Moscow; 
and the Church as a whole acknowledged the secular sovereign as its head. 
Outside the Church were dozens of religious sects, rivaling one another in 
mysticism, piety, and hate. 

Religion served to transmit a moral code that barely availed to create order 
amid the strong natural impulses of a primitive people. The nobles of the court 
adopted the morals, manners, and language of the French aristocracy; their 
marriages were transactions in realty, and were alleviated with lovers and 
mistresses. The women of the court were better educated than the men, but in 
moments of passion they could erupt in hot words and murderous violence. 
Among the people language was coarse, violence was frequent, and cruelty 
corresponded with the strength of the frame and the thickness of the skin. 
Everyone gambled and drank according to his means, and stole according to his 


station,!5 but everyone was charitable, and huts exceeded palaces in hospitality. 
Brutality and kindness were universal. 

Dress varied from the fashions of Paris at the court to the fur caps, 
sheepskins, and thick mittens of the peasantry; from the silk stockings of the 
noble to the woolen bands that encased the legs and the feet of the serf. In 
summer the common people might bathe nude in the streams, sex ignored. 
Russian baths, like the Turkish, were heroic but popular. Otherwise hygiene was 
occasional, sanitation primitive. Nobles shaved; commoners, despite the ukases 
of Peter the Great, kept their beards. 

Nearly every home had a balalaika, and St. Petersburg, under Elizabeth and 
Catherine I, had opera imported from Italy and France. Here came famous 
composers and conductors, and the finest singers and virtuosi of the age. Musical 
education was well financed, and justified itself in the outburst of musical genius 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. From all Russia promising male 
voices were sent to the leading churches to be trained. As the Greek rite allowed 
no instruments in choirs, the voices had free play, and attained such depths of 
unison and harmony as were hardly equaled elsewhere in the world. Boys took 
the soprano parts, but it was the bassos that astonished many a foreigner with 
their nether reach, and their range of feeling from whispers of tenderness to 
waves of guttural power. 

Who composed this moving music for Russia’s choirs? Mostly obscure 
monks, unknelled and unknown. Two stand out in the eighteenth century. 
Sozonovich Berezovsky was a Ukrainian lad whose voice seemed designed for 
the adoration of God. Catherine II sent him to Italy at state expense to get the 
best musical education; he lived for years at Bologna, and under Padre Martini 
he learned the art of composition. Returning to Russia, he wrote religious music 
that combined Russian intensity with Italian elegance. His efforts to reform the 
singing of the choirs met with orthodox resistance; he fell into morbid 
melancholy, and killed himself at the age of thirty-two (1777).1© Still more 
famous was Dmitri Bortniansky. When only seven years old he was admitted to 
the Court Church Choir; the Empress Elizabeth commissioned Galuppi to tutor 
him; when Galuppi returned to Italy Catherine II sent Dmitri with him to Venice; 
thence he passed to Padre Martini, and then to Rome and Naples, where he 
composed music in the Italian style. In 1779 he returned to Russia; he was soon 
appointed director of the Court Church Choir, and he kept this post till his death 
(1825). For the choir he composed a Greek Mass, and settings in four and eight 
parts for forty-five Psalms. It was due especially to his training that the choir 
reached the excellence which made it one of the wonders of the musical world. 
In 1901 St. Petersburg celebrated with pomp the 150th anniversary of his birth. 


French influence dominated Russian art, but the leading figure was an Italian, 
Francesco (or Bartolomeo) Rastrelli. His father, Carlo, had been called to Russia 
by Peter the Great (1715), and had cast in bronze an equestrian statue of Peter, 
and a full-length figure of the Empress Anna Ivanovna. The son inherited the 
Louis Quinze Style that Carlo had brought from France; he added to it some 
inspiration from the baroque masterpieces of Balthasar Neumann and Fischer 
von Erlach in Germany and Austria; and he adapted these influences so 
harmoniously with Russian needs and styles that he became the architectural 
favorite of Czarina Elizabeth. Almost every Russian building of artistic note 
from 1741 to 1765 was designed by him or his aides. On the left bank of the 
Neva he raised (1732-54) the Winter Palace, which was burned down in 1837 
but was conjecturally restored on the original plan: a monstrous mass of 
windows and columns in three layers, topped by statues and battlements. More 
to Elizabeth’s taste was the Palace of Tsarskoe Selo (i.e., the Czar’s village), on 
a hill fifteen miles south of St. Petersburg. At its left he built a church; in the 
interior of the palace a ceremonial stairway led to a Grande Galerie which was 
illuminated by immense windows during the day and by fifty-six chandeliers at 
night; at the farther end were the throne room and the apartments of the 
Empress. A Chinese Room paid the usual homage of the eighteenth century to 
Chinese art; an Amber Room was paneled with plaques of amber, given to Peter 
the Great by Frederick William I in exchange for fifty-five tall grenadiers; and a 
picture gallery housed some of the imperial collections. The interior was mostly 
in rococo decoration, which an English traveler described as a “mixture of 
barbarism and magnificence.” !” Catherine II, who was chaste if only in her taste, 
had the golden ornaments of the facade removed. 

Literature developed more slowly than art. The paucity of readers gave it little 
encouragement, censorship by Church and state cramped expression, and the 
Russian language had not yet refined itself, in grammar or vocabulary, into a 
literary vehicle. And yet, even before the accession of Elizabeth (1742), three 
writers left their names on the face of history. Vasili Tatishchev was a man of 
action and thought, a traveler and historian, a diplomat and philosopher, loving 
Russia but opening his mind eagerly to economic and intellectual developments 
in the West. He was one of several promising youths whom Peter sent abroad for 
intellectual insemination. He came back with dangerous ideas: he had read, 
directly or in summaries, Bacon, Descartes, Locke, Grotius, and Bayle; his 
Orthodox faith had withered, and he supported religion only as an aide to 
government.!8 He served Peter in dangerous campaigns, became governor of 
Astrakhan, and was accused of peculation.19 In his wanderings he gathered a 
store of geographical, ethnological, and historical data, which he used in a 


History of Russia. The book offended the clergy; no one dared print it till the 
early and liberal years of Catherine II’s reign (1768-74). 

Prince Antioch Cantemir continued the revolt against theology. Son of a 
Moldavian hospodar (governor), he was brought to Russia in his third year, 
learned to speak six languages, served in embassies to London and Paris, met 
Montesquieu and Maupertuis, and, returning, wrote satires of those “Pan-Slavic” 
patriots who opposed the contamination of Russian life with Western ideas. Here 
is a bit of his poem “To My Mind”: 


Immature mind, fruit of recent studies, be quiet, urge not the pen into my hands. ... Many easy 
paths lead in our days to honors; the least acceptable is the one the nine barefoot sisters [the Muses] 
have laid out. ... You have to toil and moil there, and while you labor people avoid you as a 
pestilence, rail at you, loathe you. ... “Who pores over books becomes an atheist”; thus Crito 
grumbles, his rosary in his hands, ... and bids me see how dangerous is the seed of learning that is 
cast among us: our children, ... to the horror of the Church, have begun to read the Bible; they 
discuss all, want to know the cause of all, and put little faith in the clergy; ... they place no candles 
before the images, they observe no feasts. .. . 

O Mind, I advise you to be dumber than a dumpling. ... Complain not of your obscurity.... If 
gracious Wisdom has taught you anything, ... explain it not to others.29 


Kantemir offended further by translating Fontenelle’s Entretiens sur la pluralité 
des mondes. The book was denounced as Copernican, heretical, blasphemous, 
but Kantemir foiled his persecutors by dying at thirty-six (1744). Not till 1762 
did his satires find a publisher. 

Under Czarina Elizabeth Russian literature began to assert itself as something 
more than an echo of the French. Mikhail Lomonosov felt rather the German 
influence; having studied at Marburg and Freiburg, he married a Frdulein, and 
brought with her to St. Petersburg a heavy load of science. He became the lion of 
the Academy, adept in everything, even in drinking.2! He refused to specialize; 
he became a metallurgist, geologist, chemist, electrician, astronomer, economist, 
geographer, historian, philologist, orator; Pushkin called him “the first Russian 
university.”22 Amid all this he was a poet. 

His chief rival for the applause of the intelligentsia was Alexis Sumarokov, 
who published a volume of odes by himself and by Lomonosov to display the 
latter’s inferiority. [The difference was negligible.] The real distinction of 
Sumarokov was his establishment of a Russian national theater (1756). For it he 
wrote plays echoing those of Racine and Voltaire. Elizabeth compelled the 
courtiers to attend; but as they paid no admission, Sumarokov complained that 
his salary of five thousand rubles per year did not suffice to keep both his theater 
and himself alive. “What was once seen at Athens, what is now to be seen in 
Paris, is also seen in Russia, by my care.... In Germany a crowd of poets has not 


produced what I have succeeded in doing by my own efforts.”23 In 1760 he tired 
of his labors and moved to Moscow, but there his flair for quarreling soon left 
him moneyless. He appealed to Catherine II to send him abroad at state expense, 
and assured her: “If Europe were described by such a pen as mine, an outlay of 
300,000 rubles would seem small.”24 Catherine bore with him till he died of 
drink (1777). 

Let us enliven our pages with the romance of a princess. Natalia Borisovna 
Dolgorukaya was the daughter of Count and Field Marshal Boris Cheremetyev, 
comrade in arms of Peter the Great. At the age of fifteen (1729), “radiantly 
beautiful,” and “one of the greatest heiresses in Russia,”25 she was betrothed to 
Vasili Lukich Dolgoruki, the prime favorite of Czar Peter II. Before they could 
be married Peter died, and his successor banished Vasili to Siberia. Natalia 
insisted on marrying him and following him into exile. She lived with him for 
eight years in Tobolsk, and bore him two children. In 1739 he was put to death. 
After three more years of exile she was allowed to return to European Russia. 
Having completed the education of her children, she entered a convent at Kiev. 
There, at the request of her son Mikhail, she composed her Memoirs (1768), 
which her poet grandson, Prince Ivan Mikhailovich Dolgoruki, published in 
1810. Three Russian poets have celebrated her memory, and Russia, honors her 
as the type of the many Russian women who ennobled revolution with their 
heroism and constancy. 

All in all, Russian civilization was a mixture of unavoidable discipline and 
callous exploitation, of piety and violence, of prayer and profanity, of music and 
vulgarity, of fidelity and cruelty, of servile obsequiousness and indomitable 
bravery. These people could not develop the virtues of peace because they had to 
fight, through long winters and long winter nights, a bitter war against the arctic 
winds that crossed unhindered over their frozen plains. They had never known 
the Renaissance or the Reformation, and so—except in their artificial capital— 
they were still imprisoned in medieval swaddling clothes. They comforted 
themselves with pride of race and surety of faith: not yet a territorial nationalism, 
but a fierce conviction that while the West was damning itself with science, 
wealth, paganism, and unbelief, “Holy Russia” remained loyal to the Christianity 
of the patriarchs, was more endeared to Christ, and would someday rule and 
redeem the world. 


III. RUSSIAN POLITICS: 1725-41 


Between Peter the Great and Elizaveta Petrovna Russian history is a dreary 
and confusing record of intrigue and palace revolutions; here, if anywhere, we 


may with a good conscience save space and time. Nevertheless, some elements 
of the mélange must be noted if we are to understand the position, character, and 
conduct of Catherine the Great. 

The natural heir to the throne in 1725 was Piotr Alexeevich, the ten-year-old 
boy of Peter’s slain son Alexis. But Peter’s widow, who could neither read nor 
write, persuaded the palace guard (by paying their long-overdue wages) that he 
had designated her as his successor; and with their support she proclaimed 
herself (February 27, 1725) Catherine I, Empress of All the Russias. This lesser 
Catherine then took to drink and adultery, achieved stupor every evening, retired 
regularly by 5 am., and left the government to her former lover Prince 
Alexander Danilovich Menshikov and a Supreme Council. Count Andrei 
Ostermann, of German birth, took charge of foreign affairs and directed Russia 
into friendship with Germany and Austria and hostility to France. Following the 
plans of Peter I, Catherine married her daughter Anna Petrovna to Karl 
Friedrich, duke of Holstein-Gottorp; the couple went to live in Kiel, where Anna 
bore the future Peter III. Catherine herself, exhausted with pleasure, died May 6, 
1727, having nominated as her heir that same Piotr Alexeevich whose throne she 
had usurped. 

Peter II was still only twelve; Menshikov continued to govern, and used his 
power to feather his nest. A group of nobles, led by the brothers Ivan and Vasili 
Lukich Dolgoruki, overthrew Menshikov and banished him to Siberia, where he 
died in 1729. A year later Peter II was carried off by smallpox, and the male 
branch of the Romanov dynasty ended. It was this contretemps that allowed 
Russia to be ruled for sixty-six years by three women who rivaled or exceeded, 
in executive capacity and political results, most contemporary kings, and 
outpaced all of them but Louis XV in sexual promiscuity. 

The first of these czarinas was Anna Ivanovna, the thirty-five-year-old 
daughter of Ivan Alexeevich, the feeble-minded brother of Peter the Great. The 
Council chose her because she had acquired a protective reputation for humility 
and obedience. Dominated by the Dolgorukis and the Golitsyns, the Council 
drew up “Conditions” which they sent to Anna, then in Kurland, as prerequisite 
to her confirmation as empress. She signed (January 28, 1730). But neither the 
army nor the clergy wished to replace autocracy with oligarchy. A delegation of 
the palace guard went out to meet Anna, and petitioned her to take absolute 
power. Emboldened by their arms, she tore up the “Conditions” in the presence 
of the court. 

Distrusting the Russian nobles, Anna brought in from Kurland the Germans 
who had pleased her there. Ernst von Biihren, or Biron, who had been her lover, 
became the head of her government; Ostermann was restored to foreign affairs; 


Count Christoff von Miinnich reorganized the army; L6wenwolde, Korff, and 
Keyserling helped to give the new regime some German efficiency. Taxes were 
collected with careful rigor; education was extended and improved; an instructed 
civil service was prepared. With similar effectiveness the new administration 
imprisoned, banished, or executed the Dolgorukis and the Golitsyns. 

Satisfied with two lovers (Biron and L6wenwolde), Anna lived a relatively 
regular life, rose at eight, gave three hours to government, and smiled approval 
as her Germans expanded Russian power. An army under Miinnich invaded 
Poland, deposed the French-oriented Stanislas Leszczynski, enthroned the Saxon 
Augustus III, and took the first step toward binding Poland to Russia. France 
countered by urging Turkey to attack Russia; the Sultan demurred, being busy 
on his Persian front; Russia thought it a good time to declare war against Turkey; 
so began (1735) sixty years of conflict for control of the Black Sea. Anna’s 
diplomats explained that the Turks, or their dependents in South Russia, held the 
outlets of the five great rivers-Dniester, Bug, Dnieper, Don, Kuban—which were 
the main channels of south-bound Russian commerce; that the semibarbarous 
Moslem tribes inhabiting the lower basins of these streams were a standing 
threat to the Christians of Russia; that the northern shores of the Black Sea were 
a natural and necessary part of Russia; and that a great and growing nation like 
Russia should no longer be blocked from free access to the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean. This remained the theme song of Russia through the remainder 
of the century, and beyond. 

The first objective was the Crimea, the almost-island that stood as a Turkish 
stronghold on the northern front of the Black Sea. To take that peninsula was the 
goal of Miinnich’s campaign in 1736. His chief foes were space and disease. He 
had to cross 330 miles of wilderness in which not one town could provide food 
or medicine for his 57,000 troops; eighty thousand wagons had to accompany 
them in a long line subject at any point and moment to attack by Tatar tribes. 
With brilliant generalship Miinnich in twenty-nine days took Perekop, Koslov, 
and Bakhchisarai (the Crimean capital); but in that month dysentery and other 
ailments spread such misery and mutiny among his men that he had to abandon 
his conquests and retreat into the Ukraine. Meanwhile another of Anna’s 
generals took Azov, which controlled the mouth of the Don. 

Miinnich marched south again in April, 1737, with seventy thousand men, 
and captured Ochakov, near the mouth of the Bug. In June Austria joined in 
attacking the Turks, but its campaign so miscarried that it signed a separate 
peace; and Russia, suddenly left to face the full Turkish army, and expecting war 
with Sweden, signed (September 18, 1739) a peace that restored to the Turks 
almost all that had been won in three campaigns. This treaty was celebrated in 


St. Petersburg as a splendid triumph, which had cost only a hundred thousand 
lives. 

Anna survived the war by a year. Shortly before her death (October 17, 1740) 
she named as heir to the throne the eight-week-old Ivan VI, son of her German- 
bom niece Anna Leopoldovna and Prince Anton Ulrich of Brunswick, Biron to 
be regent till Ivan reached seventeen. But Miinnich and Ostermann had now had 
enough of Biron; they joined with Ulrich and Leopoldovna to send him to 
Siberia (November 9, 1740). Anna Leopoldovna became regent, with Miinnich 
as “first minister.” Fearing the total domination of Russia by Teutons, the French 
and Swedish ambassadors aroused and financed a revolt of the Russian nobles. 
They chose as their secret candidate for the throne Elizaveta Petrovna, daughter 
of Peter the Great and Catherine I. 

Elizabeth, as we shall call her, was thirty-two years old, but was at the height 
of her beauty, courage, and vivacity. She loved athletics and violent exercise, but 
also she was fond of amorous delight, and entertained a succession of gallants. 
She had little education, wrote Russian with difficulty, spoke French well. She 
seems to have had no thought of gracing the throne until Anna Leopoldovna and 
Ostermann set her aside in favor of foreigners. When the Regent ordered the St. 
Petersburg regiments to Finland, and the soldiers grumbled at facing a winter 
war, Elizabeth seized the opportunity; she put on military garb, went to the 
barracks at 2 A.M. December 6, 1741, and appealed to the soldiers to support her. 
At the head of a regiment she sledged over the snow to the Winter Palace, 
awakened the Regent, and sent both her and the baby Czar to prison. When the 
city awoke it found that it had a new ruler, a thoroughly Russian Empress, a 
daughter of the great Peter. Russia and France rejoiced. 


IV. ELIZABETH PETROVNA: 1741-62 


It is difficult to make her out through the mists of time and prejudice. 
Catherine II, meeting her in 1744, was “struck by her beauty and the majesty of 
her bearing.... In spite of being very stout, she was not in the least disfigured by 
her size, nor embarrassed in her movements, ... though she wore an immense 
hoop when she dressed up.”26 She was privately skeptical to the verge of 
atheism;2” publicly she was zealously orthodox. A French observer noted her 
“pronounced taste for liquor,”2® but we must remember that Russia is cold and 
vodka warms. She refused marriage, fearing that it would divide her power and 
multiply disputes; some say that she secretly married Alexis Razumovsky; if so, 
he was merely primus inter pares. She was vain, loved finery, had fifteen 
thousand dresses, heaps of stockings, 2,500 pairs of shoes;29 some of these she 


used as missiles in argument. She could upbraid her servants and courtiers in the 
language of a sergeant. She sanctioned some cruel punishments, but she was 
basically kind.59 She abolished the death penalty except for treason (1744); 
torture was allowed only in the gravest trials; flogging remained, but Elizabeth 
felt that some way had to be found to discourage the criminals who made the 
highways and city streets unsafe at night. She was both restless and indolent. She 
had a keen natural intelligence, and gave her country as good a government as 
the condition of Russian education, morals, manners, and economy allowed. 

Having banished Ostermann and Miinnich to Siberia, she restored the Senate 
to administrative leadership, and entrusted foreign affairs to Alexei Petrovich 
Bestuzhev-Ryumin. Catherine II described him as “a great intriguer, suspicious, 
firm and intrepid in his principles, an implacable enemy, but the true friend of 
her friends.”°! He was fond of money, as those usually are who know that their 
high state invites a fall. When England sought to bribe him it estimated his 
integrity as costing 100,000 crowns.32 We do not know if the purchase went 
through, but Bestuzhev generally took an English line; this, however, was a 
natural retort to French support of Sweden and Turkey against Russia. Frederick 
the Great in his turn offered Bestuzhev 100,000 crowns if he would ally Russia 
with Prussia; the offer was refused;33 instead, Bestuzhev allied Russia with 
Austria (1745) and England (1755). When England followed this by an alliance 
with Prussia (January 16, 1756), Bestuzhev’s house of chancelleries fell apart, 
and Elizabeth henceforth ignored his advice. A new ministry bound Russia to the 
Franco-Austrian “reversal of alliances,” and the Seven Years’ War was on. 

We have seen—far back!—how the Russian general Apraksin defeated the 
Prussians at Gross-Jagersdorf (1757), and then withdrew his army into Poland. 
The French and Austrian ambassadors convinced Elizabeth that Bestuzhev had 
ordered Apraksin’s retreat and was conspiring to depose her. She ordered the 
arrest of both the Chancellor and the general (1758). Apraksin died in jail. 
Bestuzhev denied both charges, and later knowledge has cleared him. His foes 
wished to torture him into confession; Elizabeth forbade this. Mikhail Vorontsov 
replaced Bestuzhev as chancellor. 

Amid the balls, gambling, intrigues, jealousies, and hatreds of the court, 
Elizabeth encouraged her aides to advance Russian civilization. Her young 
favorite Ivan Shuvalov opened a university at Moscow, established primary and 
secondary schools, sent students abroad for graduate study in medicine, and 
imported French architects, sculptors, and painters for the Academy of Arts 
(Akademia Iskustv) which he set up in the capital (1758). He corresponded with 
Voltaire, and induced him to write a History of the Russian Empire under Peter 
the Great (1757). His brother Piotr Shuvalov helped the economy by removing 


tolls on internal trade. Meanwhile, however, to console the Pan-Slavists, 
Elizabeth allowed religious intolerance to grow; she closed some mosques in the 
Tatar regions, and banished 35,000 Jews. 

Her proudest achievement was that her armies and generals repeatedly 
defeated Frederick II, stopped the Prussian advance, and were on the point of 
crushing him when her physical decline weakened her power to hold the Franco- 
Austro-Russian alliance together. As early as 1755 the British ambassador 
reported: “The health of the Empress is bad; she is affected with spitting of 
blood, shortness of breath, constant coughing, swollen legs, and water on the 
chest; yet she danced a minuet with me.”34 Now she paid heavily for having 
preferred promiscuity to marriage. Childless, she had long sought someone of 
royal blood who could face the external and internal problems of Russia, and, 
inexplicably, her choice had fallen upon Karl Friedrich Ulrich, son of her sister 
Anna Petrovna and of Karl Friedrich, duke of Holstein-Gottorp. It was the 
greatest error of her reign, but she redeemed it by her choice for his mate. 


V. PETER AND CATHERINE: 1743-61 


Piotr Feodorovich, as Elizabeth renamed her heir, was born at Kiel in 1728. As 
grandson of both Peter I and Charles XII, he was eligible to both the Russian and 
the Swedish thrones. Of feeble health, he was kept at home till he was seven; 
then, by a sudden change, he was assigned to the Holstein Guards, and was 
raised to be a soldier. He became a sergeant at nine, marched proudly in field 
parades, and learned the language and morals of army officers. At eleven he was 
given a German tutor who brought him up unforgettably in the Lutheran faith, 
and disciplined him into neurosis. Browbeaten by this pedagogue, he shrank into 
timidity and secrecy, took to cunning and deceit,3° became “permanently 
irritable, stubborn, quarrelsome.”36 Rousseau might have cited him as 
illustrating the notion that man is good by nature but is deformed by a bad 
environment; Peter had a kind heart, and a longing to do the right, as we shall 
see by his royal decrees; but he was ruined by being cast for parts he was not 
fitted to play. Catherine II, meeting him when he was eleven, described him as 
“good-looking, well-mannered, courteous,” and she “felt no repugnance at the 
idea” of becoming his wife.37 

In 1743 Elizabeth had him brought to Russia, made him grand duke, 
converted him, apparently, to the Orthodox faith, and tried to train him for rule. 
But she “stood aghast” at the inadequacy of his education and the instability of 
his character. At St. Petersburg he added drunkenness to his other faults. 
Elizabeth hoped that before she herself died this strange youth, if mated to a 


healthy and intelligent woman, might beget a competent future czar. With that 
lack of ethnic prejudice which marked the European aristocracies even during 
the rise of nationalistic states, Elizabeth looked outside Russia and chose an 
undistinguished princess from one of the smallest German principalities. The 
wily Frederick II had recommended this choice, hoping to have a friendly 
German czarina in a Russia already fearsome to Germany. 

At this point we are confronted by the memoirs of Catherine the Great. There 
is no doubt of their authenticity; they were not printed till 1859, but the French 
manuscript, in Catherine’s own hand, is preserved in the national archives in 
Moscow. Are they trustworthy? By and large the story they tell is confirmed by 
other sources.°° Their fault is not mendacity but partiality; they are a tale told 
well with wit and verve, but they are in part an apologia for having dethroned 
her husband, and for bearing with such equanimity the news that he had been 
killed. 

She was born in Stettin, Pomerania, April 21, 1729, and was christened 
Sophia Augusta Frederika after three of her aunts. Her mother was Princess 
Johanna Elisabeth of Holstein-Gottorp; through her Catherine was a cousin to 
Peter. Her father was Christian August, prince of Anhalt-Zerbst in central 
Germany, a major general in Frederick’s army. Both parents were disappointed 
by the birth of a girl; the mother mourned as if it had been a miscarriage. 
Catherine atoned for her sex by developing the virility of a general and the 
statesmanship of an emperor, all the while remaining the most sought and found 
mistress in Europe. 

She had a variety of childhood sicknesses, one so severe that it left her 
apparently deformed for life, “the backbone running zigzag,” the “right shoulder 
much higher than the left”; she now “assumed the shape of the letter Z.” The 
local hangman, who had become a specialist in dislocations, encased her in a 
corset “which I never removed day or night except when changing my 
underclothes”; and “after eighteen months I began to show signs of straightening 
out.”39 She was so often told that she was ugly that she determined to develop 
intelligence as a substitute for beauty; she was another case of a felt defect 
stimulating compensatory powers. Her ugliness disappeared as puberty rounded 
out her angles into curves. Despite her tribulations she was of “a happy 
disposition,” and of such natural vivacity “as needed to be restrained.”49 

She was educated by tutors, especially by a Lutheran clergyman who suffered 
from her questions. Was it not unfair, she asked, “that Titus, Marcus Aurelius, 
and all the great men of antiquity, virtuous though they might be, should have 
been damned because they did not know about Revelation?” She argued so well 
that her teacher proposed to flog her, but a governess intervened. She especially 


wanted to know what that chaos had been like which, according to Genesis, had 
preceded the Creation. “His replies never seemed to satisfy me,” and “we both 
lost our tempers.” He was still further harassed by her insistence on his 
explaining “just what was circumcision?’’4! Her other teachers and the governess 
were French, so that she learned that language well; she read Corneille, Racine, 
and Moliére, and was clearly ready for Voltaire. She became one of the best- 
educated women of her time. 

News of this bright princess reached the Empress Elizabeth, eager for a girl 
who might give Peter intelligence by osmosis. On January 1, 1744, an invitation 
came to Sophia’s mother to come with her for a visit to the Russian court. The 
parents hesitated; Russia seemed dangerously unstable and primitive; but 
Sophia, surmising that she was being considered as a wife for the Grand Duke, 
pleaded for an affirmative reply. On January 12 they began the long and difficult 
journey through Berlin, Stettin, East Prussia, Riga, and St. Petersburg to 
Moscow. At Berlin Frederick entertained them, and took a fancy to Sophia, 
“asking me a thousand questions, and talking about opera, comedy, poetry, 
dancing, everything, in short, that one could possibly imagine in conversing with 
a girl of fourteen.”42 At Stettin “my father tenderly took leave of me, and this 
was the last time I saw him; I cried bitterly.” Mother and daughter, with a lavish 
entourage, reached Moscow on February 9, after a sleigh ride of fifty-two hours 
from St. Petersburg. 

That evening she met Peter for the second time, and again was favorably 
impressed, until he confided to her that he was a convinced Lutheran, and was in 
love with one of the ladies in waiting at the court.43 She noticed that his German 
accent and manners were distasteful to the Russians; for her part she resolved to 
learn Russian thoroughly, and to accept the Orthodox faith in toto. She felt “little 
more than indifference” toward Peter, but “I was not indifferent to the Russian 
crown.” She was given three teachers—for the language, for the religion, and for 
Russian dances. She studied so earnestly—once getting out of bed in the middle 
of the night to study her lessons—that on February 22 she was bedded with 
pleurisy. “I remained between life and death for twenty-seven days, during 
which I was bled sixteen times, sometimes four times a day.”44 Her mother lost 
favor at court by asking that a Lutheran clergyman be summoned; Sophia won 
many hearts by asking for a Greek priest. At last, on April 21, she was able to 
appear in public. “I had become as thin as a skeleton; ... my face and features 
were drawn, my hair was falling out, and I was totally pale.”45 The Empress sent 
her a pot of rouge. 

On June 28 Sophia underwent, with impressive piety, the ceremony of 
conversion to the Orthodox faith. Now to her existing names were added 


Ekaterina Alexeevna; henceforth she was Catherine. The next morning, in the 
great cathedral, Ouspenski Sobor, she was formally betrothed to Grand Duke 
Peter. All who saw her were pleased with her tactful modesty; even Peter began 
to love her. After fourteen months of apprenticeship they were married, August 
21, 1745, at St. Petersburg. On October 10 Catherine’s mother left for home. 

Peter was now seventeen, his wife sixteen. She was beautiful and he was 
plain, having suffered from smallpox in their betrothal year. She was 
intellectually avid and alert; he “displayed,” said Soloviev, “every symptom of 
mental backwardness, and resembled a grown-up child.”46 He played with dolls 
and marionettes and toy soldiers; he was so fond of dogs that he kept several of 
them in his apartment; Catherine was not clear which was worse, their barking or 
their stench.4” He did not improve the situation by playing his violin. His taste 
for liquor increased; “from 1753 he got drunk almost daily.”4® The Empress 
Elizabeth often reproved him for his faults, but she did not add example to 
precept. She was more disturbed by his unconcealed dislike of Russia, which he 
called “an accursed land”;49 by his scorn of the Orthodox Church and clergy; 
above all, by his idolatry of Frederick the Great, even when Russia and Prussia 
were in deadly war. He surrounded himself with a “Holsteiner Guard” of 
soldiers nearly all German; in his pleasure house at Oranienbaum he dressed his 
attendants in German uniforms, and put them through Prussian drills. When the 
Russian generals Fermor and Saltykov defeated the Prussians in 1759 they 
refrained from pursuing their victories for fear of offending Peter,°° who might 
at any moment become czar. 

The marriage became almost a conflict of cultures, for Catherine was 
furthering her education by studying the literature of France. It seems incredible 
that this young woman, in her unhappy years as grand duchess, read Plato, 
Plutarch, Tacitus, Bayle, Voltaire, Diderot, and Montesquieu, whose Spirit of 
Laws, she said, should be “the breviary of every sovereign of common sense.”°! 
Such books must have finished Catherine’s religious beliefs—though she 
continued assiduously her observation of the Orthodox ritual; and they gave her 
that conception of “enlightened despotism” which Frederick had imbibed from 
Voltaire a generation before. 

Meanwhile (if we may believe her firsthand report) “the marriage between me 
and the Grand Duke had not been consummated.”>2 Castéra, who in 1800 wrote 
a well-informed and hostile biography of Catherine, thought that “Peter had a 
defect which, though easy to remove, seemed so much the more cruel; the 
violence of his love, his reiterated efforts, could not accomplish the 
consummation of his marriage”°3—a remarkable parallel with Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette. Perhaps the distaste that Catherine, during their long betrothal, 


had come to feel for Peter had become evident to him, and made him 
psychologically impotent. He soon turned to other women, and took a succession 
of mistresses, who hoped to replace Catherine as grand duchess. In her account 
these first years of marriage were years of misery for her. One day (according to 
Horace Walpole), when the Empress asked her why no issue had come of her 
union, she replied that none should be expected—which in effect announced her 
husband’s impotence. “Elizabeth replied that the state demanded successors, and 
left the Grand Duchess to procure them by whose assistance she pleased. A son 
and a daughter were the fruits of her obedience.”°4 Mme. Maria Choglokova, 
appointed by Elizabeth to be lady in waiting to Catherine, explained to the Grand 
Duchess (according to the Grand Duchess) that there were important exceptions 
to the rule of marital fidelity; she promised to keep the secret if Catherine took a 
lover;°> and “there can be little doubt that this shameful suggestion came not 
from the lady in waiting, but from the Empress herself.”°° We must see these 
matters in the perspective of a Russian court long accustomed to polyandrous 
queens, a French court inured to polygynous kings, and a Saxon-Polish court 
with the 150 children of Augustus III. 

Did Catherine follow these exemplars to excess? After her accession, yes. 
Before her accession she seems to have limited herself stoically to three lovers. 
First—some six years after marriage—came Sergei Saltykov, a lusty young 
officer. Catherine explains her response: 


If I may venture to be frank, ... I combined, with the mind and temperament of a man, the 
attractions of a lovable woman. I pray to be forgiven for this description, which is justified by its 
truthfulness.... I was attractive; consequently one half of the road to temptation was already covered, 
and it is only human in such situations that one should not stop halfway. ... One cannot hold one’s 
heart in one’s hand, forcing it or releasing it, tightening or relaxing one’s grasp at will.57 


In 1751 she became pregnant, but had a miscarriage; and this painful 
experience was repeated in 1753. In 1754 she gave birth to the future Emperor 
Paul I. Elizabeth rejoiced, gave Catherine a present of 100,000 rubles, and sent 
Saltykov to safe obscurity in Stockholm and Dresden, where, Catherine tells us, 
he was “frivolous with all the women he met.”58 Peter drank more, and took 
fresh mistresses, finally settling down with Elizaveta Vorontsova, niece of the 
new Chancellor. Catherine quarreled with him, and made public fun of him and 
his friends.°9 In 1756 she accepted the attentions of a handsome Pole, twenty- 
four years old, Count Stanislas Poniatowski, who had come to St. Petersburg as 
attaché to Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams, the British ambassador. Stanislas’ 
autobiography describes her in 1755: 


She was five-and-twenty years old; ... she was at that perfect moment which is generally, for 
women who have beauty, the most beautiful. She had black hair, a dazzlingly white skin, long black 
eyelashes, a Grecian nose, a mouth that seemed made for kisses, perfect hands and arms, a slim 
figure rather tall than short, an extremely active bearing, yet full of nobility. The sound of her voice 
was pleasant, and her laugh was as merry as her disposition.69 


Gazing at her, he “forgot that there was a Siberia.” This was the most deeply felt 
of her many loves, and his; long after she had taken other suitors her heart 
remained with Poniatowski, and he never quite recovered from his infatuation, 
however sorely tried by her policies. When she went to stay with Peter at 
Oranienbaum, Stanislas risked his life by secretly visiting her there. He was 
detected, and Peter gave orders that he be hanged. Catherine interceded with 
Peter’s mistress, who, softened by a gift, appeased the Grand Duke. Finally, in a 
burst of good nature, Peter not only forgave Poniatowski but called Catherine to 
join her lover, and entered with them and Elizaveta Vorontsova into an amiable 
ménage a quatre, with many gay suppers together.®! 

On December 9, 1758, Catherine gave birth to a daughter. The court generally 
believed that Poniatowski was the father,°2 but Peter took the credit, accepted 
congratulations, and organized festivities to celebrate his achievement; 
however, the child died four months later. The Empress had Poniatowski 
recalled to Poland, and Catherine was briefly loveless. But she was charmed by 
the adventures, in love and war, of Grigori Grigorievich Orlov, aide-de-camp to 
Piotr Shuvalov. Orlov had made a reputation by keeping to his post in the battle 
of Zorndorf despite three wounds. He had the build of an athlete and “the face of 
an angel” ;®4 but his only morality was to win power and women by any available 
means. Shuvalov had a mistress, Princess Elena Kurakin, one of the fairest and 
loosest beauties of the court; Orlov won her away from his superior; Shuvalov 
vowed to kill him, but died before attending to the matter. Catherine admired 
Orlov’s courage, and noted that in the guards he had four brothers all tall and 
strong; these five warriors would be useful in an emergency. She arranged a 
meeting with Grigori, then another, and another; soon she displaced Kurakin. By 
July, 1761, she was pregnant; in April, 1762, she gave birth, as secretly as 
possible, to Orlov’s son, who was brought up as Alexis Bobrinsky. 

In December, 1761, it became apparent that the Empress was entering upon 
her final illness. Attempts were made to bring Catherine into a plot to prevent 
the accession of Peter; she was warned that Peter, as czar, would cast her aside 
and make Elizaveta Vorontsova his wife and queen; but Catherine refused to join 
in the plot. On January 5, 1762 (N.S.), the Empress Elizabeth died, and Peter, 
without open opposition, mounted the throne. 


VI. PETER III: 1762 


He astonished everyone by the generosity of his measures. The good nature 
that had been blurred by coarse and thoughtless manners came to the fore in a 
burst of gratitude for his peaceful accession to power. He pardoned enemies, he 
retained most of Elizabeth’s ministers, and he tried to be kind to Catherine. In 
the royal palace he allowed her comfortable quarters at one end, housed himself 
at the other, and assigned to his mistress the intermediate rooms; it was a mortal 
affront, of course, but Catherine was secretly pleased to be at a distance from 
him. He provided her with an ample allowance, and paid her extensive debts 
without inquiring into their origin.©° In official ceremonies he gave her equal 
standing with himself, sometimes yielded her precedence.®® 

He recalled from exile the men and women whom previous rulers had sent to 
Siberia; now Miinnich returned, aged eighty-two, to be welcomed by thirty-two 
grandsons; Peter restored him to his rank as field marshal; Miinnich vowed to 
serve him to the end, and did. The happy Emperor freed the nobles from the 
obligation that Peter the Great had laid upon them to give many years of their 
lives to the state; they proposed to build a statue of him in gold; he bade them 
use the metal more sensibly.®” A decree of February 21 abolished the universally 
hated secret police, and forbade arrest on political charges until these had been 
reviewed and sanctioned by the Senate. On June 25 Peter issued a ukase that 
adultery should henceforth be exempt from official censure, “since in that matter 
even Christ had not condemned”;®® the court was delighted. Merchants were 
pleased by a lowering of export dues; the price of salt was reduced; the buying 
of serfs for factory labor was stopped. Old Believers, who had fled from Russia 
to avoid persecution under Elizabeth, were invited to return and enjoy religious 
freedom. The clergy, however, was incensed by decrees of February 16 and 
March 21 nationalizing all the lands of the Church, and making all Orthodox 
clergymen salaried employees of the government. The serfs on these secularized 
domains were freed, and serfs on the estates of the nobility expected that they 
too would soon be freed. Amid all these reforms—suggested to him by various 
ministers—Peter continued to drink heavily. 

The most startling of his measures, and the one that gave him the greatest 
happiness, was his termination of the war with Prussia. Even before his 
accession he had done much to help Frederick, secretly transmitting to him the 
military plans of Elizabeth’s Council; now he boasted of having done this.®9 On 
May 5 he bound Russia with Prussia in defensive and offensive alliance. He 
instructed the commander of the Russian forces then with the Austrian army to 
put them at the service of “the King my master.”72 He donned a Prussian 


uniform, and ordered the local soldiery to do the same; he established Prussian 
discipline in the army; he organized military exercises every day for his court, 
and compelled every male courtier to participate regardless of age and gout.7! 
He gave his own “Holsteiner Guard” precedence over the proud regiments of the 
capital. 

The Russian army was not averse to peace, but it was shocked by Russia’s 
precipitate desertion of her French and Austrian allies, and her surrender of all 
terrain won from Prussia during the war. It was alarmed when Peter announced 
that he proposed to send a Russian host against Denmark to recover that duchy 
of Schleswig which Denmark had taken from the dukes of Holstein, who 
included Peter’s father. The troops made it clear that they would refuse to fight 
such a war; when Peter asked Kirill Razumovsky to lead an army to Denmark, 
the general answered, “Your Majesty must first give me another army to force 
mine to advance.”72 

Suddenly, despite his brave and remarkable reforms, Peter found himself 
unpopular. The army hated him as a traitor, the clergy hated him as a Lutheran 
or worse, the unfreed serfs clamored for emancipation, and the court ridiculed 
him as a fool. Upon all this came the general suspicion that he intended to 
divorce Catherine and marry his mistress.’ “That young woman” (according to 
Castéra), “destitute of everything like address, but stupidly proud, ... had the art 
of obtaining from the Czar—sometimes by flattery, sometimes by chiding, and 
sometimes even by beating him—a renewal of the promise he had made her, ... 
to marry her and place her, instead of Catherine, upon the throne of Russia.”74 
As power and liquor went more and more to his head, he treated Catherine 
harshly, even to publicly calling her a fool.75 The Baron de Breteuil wrote to 
Choiseul: “The Empress [Catherine] is in the cruelest state, and is treated with 
the utmost contempt.... I should not be surprised, knowing her courage and 
violence, if this were to drive her to some extremity ... Some of her friends are 
doing their best to pacify her, but they would risk everything for her if she 
required it.”76 

St. Petersburg and its environs were full of Catherine’s partisans. She was 
popular with the army, the court, and the populace. Next to her ladies in waiting 
and Grigori Orlov, her closest intimate in these critical days was Ekaterina 
Romanovna, Princess Dashkova. This bold and enterprising lady was only 
nineteen years old, but, as niece to Chancellor Vorontsov and sister to Peter’s 
mistress, she was already prominent in the affairs of the court. Peter, in his 
simplicity or his cups, had revealed to her his intention to depose Catherine and 
enthrone Elizaveta Vorontsova.’” Dashkova carried the news to Catherine, and 
begged her to join in a plot to put Peter aside. But Catherine had already 


organized a conspiracy with Nikita Panin, tutor to her son Paul, and Kirill 
Razumovsky, hetman of the Ukraine, and Nikolai Korff, head of the police, and 
the Orlov brothers, and P. B. Passek, an officer in a local regiment. 

On June 14 Peter ordered Catherine’s arrest; he canceled the order, but bade 
her retire to Peterhof, twelve miles west of the capital. Peter himself withdrew to 
Oranienbaum with his mistress. He left instructions that the army should prepare 
to sail for Denmark, and promised to join it in July. On June 27 Lieutenant 
Passek was arrested for making derogatory speeches against the Emperor. 
Fearing that he would be tortured into confessing the plot, Grigori and Alexei 
Orlov decided that they must act at once. Early on the twenty-eighth Alexei rode 
in haste to Peterhof, roused Catherine from her sleep, and persuaded her to ride 
back with him to St. Petersburg. On the way they stopped at the barracks of the 
Ismailovsky Regiment; the soldiers were summoned by a drum roll; Catherine 
appealed to them to save her from the threats of the Emperor; they swore to 
protect her; “they rushed to kiss my hands and feet, the hem of my dress, calling 
me their savior” (so Catherine wrote to Poniatowski’®)—for they knew that she 
would not send them to Denmark. Escorted by two regiments and the Orlovs, 
she proceeded to the Kazan Cathedral, where she was proclaimed autocrat of 
Russia. The Preobrazhensky Regiment joined her there, and begged her to 
“forgive us for being the last to come.”79 The Horse Guards fell in, and fourteen 
thousand troops accompanied her to the Winter Palace; there the Church Synod 
and the Senate officially announced the dethronement of Peter and the accession 
of Catherine. Some high dignitaries protested, but the army frightened them into 
swearing allegiance to the Empress. 

She donned the uniform of a captain of the Horse Guards, and rode at the 
head of her troops to Peterhof. Peter had come there that morning to see her; 
informed of the revolt, he fled to Kronstadt; Miinnich offered to go with him to 
Pomerania and organize an army to restore him; Peter, unable to decide, returned 
to Oranienbaum. When Catherine’s forces approached he spent a day in pleas for 
a compromise; then, on June 29 (O.S.), he signed his abdication; “he allowed 
himself to be overthrown,” said Frederick, “as a child lets himself be sent to 
bed.”80 He was imprisoned at Ropsha, fifteen miles from St. Petersburg. He 
begged Catherine to let him keep his Negro servant, his lapdog, his violin, and 
his mistress. He was allowed all but the last. Elizaveta Vorontsova was banished 
to Moscow, and disappeared from history. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Catherine the Great 


1762-96 


I. THE AUTOCRAT 


Catuerine was victorious, but exposed to all the hazards of a chaotic change. 
To reward the soldiers who had escorted her to power, she ordered the drinking 
establishments of the capital to supply them with beer and vodka free of charge; 
the result was a general drunkenness that for a time almost dissolved the military 
basis of her power. At midnight of June 29-30 Catherine, who was having her 
first sleep in forty-eight hours, was awakened by an officer who told her, “Our 
men are terribly drunk. A hussar has shouted to them, ‘To arms! Thirty thousand 
Prussians are coming to take away our mother [Catherine]!’ So they have armed 
themselves, and are coming here to see how you really are.” Catherine dressed, 
went out, denied the rumor about the Prussians, and persuaded her warriors to go 
to bed.1 

Her son Paul, now eight years old, endangered her. Panin, many nobles, and 
most of the clergy felt that legitimacy required the coronation of Paul as 
emperor, with Catherine as regent. She feared that this would put the 
government in the hands of an aristocratic oligarchy, which would seek to 
depose or dominate her. She officially declared Paul heir to the throne, but his 
supporters continued their agitation; and the son grew up to hate his mother as 
having cheated him of the crown. 

As news of the coup d’état spread through Russia it became evident that 
public opinion outside the capital was hostile to Catherine. The capital had 
known Peter’s faults at first hand, and generally agreed that he was unfit to rule; 
but the Russian people outside St. Petersburg knew him chiefly through the 
liberal measures that had given some nobility to his reign. The populace of 
Moscow, too distant to feel Catherine’s charm, remained sullenly opposed to her 
accession. When Catherine took Paul to Moscow (the stronghold of orthodoxy), 
Paul was fervently applauded, Catherine was coolly received. Many provincial 
regiments denounced the Petersburg soldiery as usurpers of national power. 


We do not know if the wide sympathy for Peter was a factor in his death. 
Broken in spirit, the fallen Czar sent humble petitions to his wife to “have pity 
on me, and give me my only consolation”—his mistress—and to let him return 
to his relatives in Holstein. Instead of receiving such comfort he was confined to 
a single room, and was always under surveillance. Alexei Orlov, chief of those 
who guarded him, played cards with him, and lent him money.? On July 6, 1762 
(N. S.), Alexei rode in haste to St. Petersburg and informed Catherine that Peter 
had quarreled with him and other attendants, and in the ensuing scuffle had died. 
As to the mode of his death history has only rumors, none confirmed: that he 
was poisoned or strangled,’ that he was fatally beaten,4 that he died of 
“inflammation of the bowels and apoplexy”;° “the details of the murder,” the 
latest historian concludes, “were never fully revealed, and the part played in it by 
Catherine remains uncertain.”® It is improbable that Catherine ordered the deed,’ 
but she punished no one for it, concealed it from the public for a day, went 
through two days of visible weeping, and then reconciled herself to the fait 
accompli . Nearly all Europe held her guilty of murder, but Frederick the Great, 
who had so much to lose by Peter’s dethronement, exonerated her: “The 
Empress was quite ignorant of this crime, and she heard of it with a despair 
which was not feigned, for she justly foresaw the judgment that everybody 
passes upon her today.”® Voltaire agreed with Frederick. Catherine’s son Paul, 
after reading the private papers left by his mother at her death, concluded that 
Alexei had killed Peter without any order or request from Catherine.9 

The event created, as well as solved, problems for Catherine: it inspired a 
succession of conspiracies to depose her, and left her harassed and imperiled 
amid the administrative chaos that surrounded her. She later wrote of this period: 
“The Senate remained lethargic and deaf to the affairs of state. The seats of 
legislation had reached a degree of corruption and disintegration that made them 
scarcely recognizable.”1!9 Russia had just emerged from a victorious but costly 
war; the treasury owed thirteen million rubles, and was running a deficit of seven 
million rubles per year; the condition of the fisc had been signalized by the 
refusal of Dutch bankers to lend Russia money. The pay of the troops was many 
months in arrears. The army was so disorganized that Catherine feared at any 
moment an invasion of the Ukraine by the Tatars of South Russia. The court was 
agitated with plots and counterplots, with dread of losing, or hope of gaining, 
offices of profit or power. Shortly after Peter’s fall, the Prussian ambassador 
considered it “certain that the reign of the Empress Catherine is not to be more 
than a brief episode in the history of the world.”!! This was wishful thinking, for 
Frederick deplored the death of his worshipful ally, and Catherine was annulling 
Peter’s orders to help Frederick. 


The Empress sought to quiet ecclesiastical opposition by deferring the 
operation of Peter’s ukases for the secularization of Church lands. She warmed 
the ardor of her partisans with rich rewards; Grigori Orlov received fifty 
thousand rubles, and access to the royal bed. Bestuzhev was recalled from exile 
and restored to comfort but not to office. Those who had opposed her were 
treated leniently. Miinnich made his submission, was readily forgiven, and was 
appointed governor of Esthonia and Livonia. These measures may have helped 
to keep her on her slippery seat, but the chief factors were her own courage and 
intelligence. Seventeen years as the neglected wife of the heir to the throne had 
taught her, against her youthful vivacity, a degree of patience, prudence, self- 
control, and statesmanly dissimulation. Now, defying Panin’s advice, and 
suspicious of the Senate’s loyalty, integrity, and competence, she decided to 
center all rule in herself, and to face the absolute monarchs of Europe with an 
absolutism that would rival Frederick’s combination of militarism with 
philosophy. She took no husband. Since the nobility controlled the Senate, the 
choice was between the autocracy of the sovereign and the fragmentary 
absolutism of feudal lords—precisely the choice faced by Richelieu in 
seventeenth-century France. 

Catherine surrounded herself with able men, and won their loyalty, frequently 
their love. She made them work hard, but she paid them well, perhaps too well; 
the splendor and luxury of her court became a major drain upon the revenues. It 
was a heterogeneous court, rooted in barbarism, veneered with French culture, 
and ruled by a German woman superior to her aides in education and intellect. 
Her lavish rewards for exceptional service begot emulation without checking 
corruption. Many members of her entourage took bribes from foreign 
governments; some achieved impartiality by accepting bribes from opposite 
sides. In 1762 Catherine issued to the nation a remarkable confession: 


We consider it as our essential and necessary duty to declare to the people, with true bitterness of 
heart, that we have for a long time heard, and now in manifest deeds see, to what degree corruption 
has progressed in our Empire, so that there is hardly an office in the government in which ... justice 
is not attacked by the infection of this pest. If anyone asks for place, he must pay for it; if a man has 
to defend himself against calumny, it is with money; if anyone wishes falsely to accuse his neighbor, 
he can by gifts insure the success of his wicked designs. 12 


Of the conspiracies that multiplied around her, some aimed to replace her 
with Ivan VI. Deposed by the coup d’état of December, 1741, he had now 
suffered twenty-one years of imprisonment. In September, 1762, Voltaire voiced 
apprehension that “Ivan may overthrow our benefactress”;!3 and he wrote, “I am 
afraid that our dear Empress will be killed.”!4 Catherine visited Ivan, and found 


him “a human derelict reduced to idiocy by long years of incarceration.”!5 She 
left orders with his guards that if any attempt, not authorized by herself, should 
be made to release him, they should put Ivan to death rather than surrender him. 
At midnight of July 5-6, 1764, an army officer, Vasili Mirovich, appeared at the 
prison with a paper purporting to be an order of the Senate that Ivan should be 
turned over to him. Supported by several soldiers, he knocked at the door of the 
cell in which two guards slept with Ivan, and demanded entrance. Refused, he 
ordered cannon to be brought up to demolish the door. Hearing this, the guards 
slew Ivan. Mirovich was arrested; a document found on him declared that 
Catherine had been deposed, and that Ivan VI was henceforth czar. At his trial he 
refused to reveal the names of his accomplices. He was put to death. Public 
opinion generally accused Catherine of murdering Ivan.!6 

Conspiracies continued. In 1768 an officer named Choglokov, asserting that 
he had been commissioned by God to avenge the death of Peter III, armed 
himself with a long dagger, found entry to the royal palace, and hid himself at 
the turn of a passage where Catherine usually passed. Grigori Orlov heard of the 
plot, and arrested Choglokov, who proudly confessed his intent to kill the 
Empress. He was banished to Siberia. 


Il. THE LOVER 


Surrounded by nobles whom she could not trust, and harassed by intrigues 
that disordered administration, Catherine invented a new form of rule by making 
her successive lovers the executives of the government. Each of her lovers was, 
during his ascendancy, her prime minister; she added her person to the 
emoluments of the office, but she exacted competent service in return. “Of all 
places in the government,” wrote Masson (one of Catherine’s many French 
enemies), “there was not one of which the duties were so scrupulously fulfilled. 
... Nor, perhaps, was there any post in which the Empress displayed more choice 
and discernment. I believe no instance occurred of its having been filled by a 
person incapable of it.”!7 It would be a mistake to think of Catherine as a 
debauchee; she observed all the external amenities, never indulged in risqué 
conversation, never allowed it in her presence.!® To most of her lovers she gave 
a faithful—to some a tender—attachment; her letters to Potemkin are almost 
girlishly devoted, and the death of Lanskoi afflicted her with a desolating grief. 

She approached with both art and science the task of choosing a new favorite. 
She watched for men who combined political with physical capacity; she invited 
a prospect to dinner, sampled his manners and mind; if he passed this scrutiny 
she had him examined by the court physician; if he survived this test she 
appointed him her aide-de-camp, gave him a succulent salary, and admitted him 


to her bed. Being quite devoid of religious belief, she allowed no Christian ethic 
to interfere with her unique manner of choosing ministers. She explained to 
Nikolai Saltykov: “I am serving the Empire in educating competent youths.” 19 
The treasury paid heavily for these favorites—though probably much less than 
France paid for the mistresses and concubines of Louis XV. Castéra reckoned 
that the five Orlovs received seventeen million rubles, Potemkin fifty million, 
Lanskoi 7,260,000. Some of this outlay came back to Russia in effective service; 
Potemkin, the most pampered of her lovers, added lucrative territory to the 
empire. 

But why did she change her paramours so often, taking twenty-one in forty 
years? Because some failed in one or the other of their double duties; some died; 
some proved unfaithful; some were needed in distant posts. One, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, she surprised in her own apartments in the arms of her maid of honor; 
Catherine merely dismissed him; another, Mamonov, left her for a younger 
mate; the Empress resigned him without revenge.2° “It is a very remarkable 
feature in the character of Catherine,” said Masson, “that none of her favorites 
incurred her hatred or her vengeance, though several of them offended her, and 
their quitting their office did not depend upon herself. No one [of them] was ever 
seen to be punished.... In this respect Catherine appears superior to all other 
women.”21 

After the accession Grigori Orlov retained his ascendancy for ten years. 
Catherine amorously extolled him: 


Count Grigori has the mind of an eagle. I have never met a man who has a finer grasp of any 
matter that he undertakes or even that is suggested to him. ... His honesty is proof against any 
assault.... It is a pity that education has had no chance to improve his qualities and talents, which are 
indeed supreme, but which his haphazard life has allowed to lie fallow.22 


“This one,” she wrote elsewhere, “would have remained [her lover and favorite] 
forever had he not been the first to tire.”23 Grigori labored for the emancipation 
of the serfs, proposed the liberation of Christians from the Ottoman yoke, served 
capably during the wars, offended the court by pride and insolence, and played 
truant from Catherine’s arms. He was banished in 1772 to wealth and comfort on 
his estates. His brother Alexei became grand admiral, led the Russian fleet to 
victory over the Turks, remained in favor throughout the reign, and lived to lead 
his regiments against Napoleon. 

Grigori was succeeded as favorite by an obscure Adonis, Alexis Vassilchik, 
whom a court faction foisted upon Catherine to divert her mind from the 
banished Orlov, but she found him politically and otherwise inept and replaced 
him (1774) with Grigori Alexandrovich Potemkin. He was an officer in the 


Horse Guards, whose uniform she had donned (1762) to lead them against Peter. 
Noticing that her sword lacked the tassel proudly worn by the Guards, Potemkin 
tore his from the hilt, rode boldly out of the ranks, and presented the decoration 
to her; she accepted it, forgave his audacity, admired his handsome face and 
muscular frame. His father, a retired colonel in the lesser nobility, had destined 
him for the priesthood; Potemkin received considerable education in history, 
classics, and theology, and distinguished himself at the University of Moscow. 
But he found army life more suitable than a seminary to his wild and imaginative 
temperament. Of course he was hypnotized by Catherine’s union of beauty and 
power; “when she enters an unlit room,” he said, “she lights it up.”24 In the war 
of 1768 he led his cavalry regiment with such reckless courage that Catherine 
sent him a personal commendation. Back in St. Petersburg, he fretted with 
jealousy of the Orlovs and Vassilchik. He quarreled with the Orlovs, and in a 
brawl with them he lost an eye.25 To get the Empress out of his mind—or to get 
himself into hers—he left the court, isolated himself in a suburb, studied 
theology, let his hair and beard grow, and declared that he would become a 
monk. Catherine took pity on him, sent him word that she had a high regard for 
him, and invited him to return. He cut his beard, trimmed his hair, donned his 
military uniform, appeared at court, and thrilled to imperial smiles. When 
Catherine found Vassilchik inadequate she opened her arms to Potemkin, then 
twenty-four, at the peak of his masculine vigor and dashing charm. Soon she was 
as infatuated with him as he with her. She showered favors, rubles, land, serfs, 
upon him, and when he was absent she sent him billets-doux quite innocent of 
majesty. 


How odd it is! Everything I used to laugh at has now happened to me, for my love for you has 
made me blind. Sentiments that I thought idiotic, exaggerated, and scarcely natural I am now 
experiencing myself. I can’t keep my silly eyes off you. ... 

We can meet only during the next three days, for then comes the first week of Lent, which is 
reserved for prayers and fasting, and ... it would be a great sin to meet. The mere thought of this 
separation makes me cry.26 


He proposed marriage to her; some historians believe they were secretly wed; in 
several letters she calls him “my beloved husband,” and speaks of herself as 
“your wife”2”7—though we must never conclude to reality from words. He seems 
to have tired of her, perhaps because of her unchecked fondness; the call of 
adventure proved stronger than the invitation to assault a citadel already won. 
His influence over her remained so great that most of the favorites who 
succeeded him did so only after his approval had been secured. 


It was so with Piotr Zavadovsky, who basked in her boudoir from 1776 to 
1777; with Simon Zorich (1777-78), and Ivan Rimsky-Korsakov (1778-80). Not 
until she took Alexis Lanskoi (1780) did she have again an affair of the heart. He 
was not only handsome and accomplished, he was a man of poetic sensibility 
and humane beneficence, an intelligent friend to letters and arts. “Everybody 
seemed to share the Sovereign’s predilection for him.”28 Suddenly he was seized 
with unbearable pain in the bowels; the court suspected Potemkin of having 
poisoned him; despite all medical aid and Catherine’s devoted care, he died, 
breathing his last breath in her arms. She passed three days in seclusion and 
grief. We hear the woman behind the ruler—the heart behind history—in her 
letter of July 2, 1784: 


I thought I should die of irreparable loss.... 1 had hoped that he would be the support of my old 
age. He was attentive, he learned much, he had acquired all my tastes. He was a young man whom I 
was bringing up, and who was grateful, kind, and good. ... Lanskoi is no more, ... and my room, so 
pleasant before, has become an empty den, in which I can just drag myself about like a shadow.... I 
cannot look upon a human face without my voice choking.... I cannot sleep or eat.... I know not what 
will become of me.29 


For a year she denied herself a lover; then she yielded to Alexis Ermolov 
(1785-86), who so displeased Potemkin that he was quickly replaced by Alexis 
Mamonov. Alexis soon tired of his fifty-seven-year-old mistress; he asked 
permission to marry Princess Sherbatov; Catherine gave the couple a court 
marriage, and sent them off loaded with presents (1789).3° The last on the list 
was Platon Zubov (1789-96), a lieutenant in the Horse Guards, muscular and 
mannerly. Catherine was grateful for his services; she took upon herself the care 
of his education, and ended by treating him as a son. He stayed with her till her 
death. 


II. THE PHILOSOPHER 


Between love and war, statesmanship and diplomacy, this astonishing woman 
found time for philosophy. We get a measure of the high repute won by the 
French philosophes when we see the two ablest rulers of the eighteenth century 
proud to correspond with them, and competing for their praise. 

Long before her accession Catherine had relished the style, wit, and 
irreverencies of Voltaire, and had dreamed of becoming the “enlightened 
despot” of his dreams. She must have liked Diderot too, for in September, 1762, 
she offered to print the Encyclopédie in St. Petersburg if the French government 
continued to outlaw it. Only one letter survives of those that she wrote to 


Voltaire before 1765; it replied to some lines that he had sent her in October, 
1763: 


For the first time I regret that I am not a poet, and that 1 must answer your verses in prose. But I 
may tell you that since 1746 I have been under the greatest obligations to you. Before that period I 
read nothing but romances, but by chance your works fell into my hands, and ever since then I have 
never ceased to read them, and have had no desire for books less well written than yours, or less 
instructive... So I return continually to the creator of my taste as to my deepest amusement. 
Assuredly, monsieur, if I have any knowledge I owe it to you. I am now reading the Essai sur 
l’histoire générale, and I should like to learn every page of it by heart.31 


Throughout her life, or till their deaths, Catherine corresponded with Voltaire, 
Diderot, d’Alembert, Mme. Geoffrin, Grimm, and many more French notables. 
She contributed to the funds Voltaire raised for the Calas and the Sirvens. We 
have seen how she ordered large shipments of watches from Ferney, and of 
stockings knitted by Voltaire’s workers, sometimes (if we may believe the old 
fox) by Voltaire himself. It was a feather in his skullcap that crowned heads 
should so honor him, and he repaid Catherine by becoming her press agent in 
France. He exonerated her from complicity in the death of Peter III; “I know,” he 
wrote, “that Catherine is reproached with some bagatelle about her husband; but 
these are family matters in which I do not mix.”52 He pleaded with his friends to 
support him in supporting Catherine; so to d’ Argental: 


I have another favor to ask of you; it is for my Catherine. We must establish her reputation in 
Paris among worthy people. I have strong reasons for believing that MM. the Dukes of Praslin and 
Choiseul do not regard her as the most scrupulous woman in the world. Nevertheless I know ... that 
she had no part in the death of that drunkard of hers. ... Besides, he was the greatest fool that ever 
occupied a throne. ... We are under obligations to Catherine for having had the courage to dethrone 
her husband, for she reigns with wisdom and with glory, and we ought to bless a crowned head who 
makes religious toleration universal through 135 degrees of longitude. ... Say, then, much good for 
Catherine, I pray you.33 


Mme. du Deffand thought this exculpation of the Empress quite shameful; Mme. 
de Choiseul and Horace Walpole denounced it.34 Praslin and Choiseul, who 
were directing the foreign relations of France, could not be expected to admire 
an Empress who was opposing French influence in Poland and defying it in 
Turkey. Voltaire himself had occasional doubts; when he learned that Ivan VI 
had been slain, he admitted sadly that “we must moderate a little our 
enthusiasm” for Catherine.2° But soon he was praising her legislative program, 
her patronage of the arts, her campaign for religious liberty in Poland; now (May 
18, 1767) he gave her the title of “Semiramis of the North.” When she went to 


war with Turkey he interrupted his attack upon |’infame (the Catholic Church) to 
applaud her crusade to save Christians from Mohammedans. 

Diderot was equally fascinated by beauty on the throne, and with substantial 
reasons. When Catherine heard that he was planning to sell his library in order to 
raise a dowry for his daughter, she instructed her Paris agent to buy it at 
whatever price Diderot should ask; he asked and received sixteen thousand 
livres. Then she requested Diderot to keep the books till his death, and to be their 
custodian for her at a salary of a thousand livres per year; moreover, she paid his 
salary twenty-five years in advance. Diderot overnight became a rich man and a 
defender of Catherine. When she invited him to visit her he could hardly refuse. 
“Once in a lifetime,” he said, “one must see such a woman.”36 

Having arranged the finances of his wife and daughter, he set out, aged sixty 
(June 3, 1773), on the long, rough journey to St. Petersburg. He dallied two 
months in The Hague, sipping fame; proceeded via Dresden and Leipzig; 
carefully avoiding Berlin and Frederick, about whom he had made some barbed 
remarks. Twice on the trip he fell violently sick of colic. He reached St. 
Petersburg on October 9, and was received by the Czarina on the tenth. “Nobody 
knows better than she,” he reported, “the art of putting everyone at his ease.”37 
She invited him to speak frankly, “as man to man.” He did, and gestured in his 
accustomed way, driving points home by slapping the imperial thighs. “Your 
Diderot,” Catherine wrote to Mme. Geoffrin, “is an extraordinary man. I emerge 
from interviews with him with my thighs bruised and quite black. I have been 
obliged to put a table between us to protect myself and my members.” 

For a while he tried, like Voltaire with Frederick, to play the diplomat, and 
turn Russia from alliance with Austria and Prussia to alliance with France;39 she 
soon diverted him to topics nearer to his trade. He told her in some detail how 
Russia could be transformed into Utopia; she listened gaily, but remained 
skeptical. Later she recalled these conversations in a letter to Comte Louis- 
Philippe de Ségur: 


I talked much and frequently with him, but with more curiosity than profit. If I had believed him 
everything would have been turned upside down in my kingdom; legislation, administration, finance 
—all would have been turned topsyturvy to make room for impractical theories. ... Then, speaking 
openly to him, I said: “Monsieur Diderot, I have listened with the greatest pleasure to all that your 
brilliant intellect has inspired. With all your high principles one would make fine books, but very 
bad business. ... You work only upon paper, which endures all things; ... but I, poor Empress as I 
am, work on the human skin, which is irritable and ticklish to a different degree.” ... Thereafter he 
talked only about literature.4° 


When she came upon some notes that he had made “On the Instructions of her 
Imperial Majesty ... for the Drawing up of Laws,” she described them (after his 


death) as “veritable babble, in which one could find neither knowledge of 
realities nor prudence, nor insight.”41 Nevertheless she enjoyed his vivacious 
conversation, and talked with him almost every day during his long stay.! 

After five months of ecstasy in her friendship, and discomfort at her court, 
Diderot turned homeward. Catherine ordered a special carriage built for him, in 
which he could recline at ease. She asked him what gifts she should send him; he 
answered, None, but he reminded her that she had not yet kept her promise to 
reimburse him for the expenses of his trip; he calculated these at fifteen hundred 
rubles, she gave him three thousand and a costly ring, and assigned an officer to 
accompany him to The Hague. On his return to Paris he eulogized her gratefully. 

Catherine made no approaches to Rousseau, who was painfully antipodal to 
her in temper and ideas. But she cultivated Melchior Grimm, for she knew that 
his Correspondance littéraire reached influential Europeans. He took the first 
step by offering (1764) to send her his periodical letters; she agreed, and paid 
him fifteen hundred rubles per year. He first saw her when he went to St. 
Petersburg (1773) in the retinue of the Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt to attend the 
marriage of the Prince’s sister to Grand Duke Paul. Catherine found him much 
more realistic than Diderot, and very usefully informed on all aspects of that 
Parisian world which fascinated her with its literature, philosophy, art, women, 
and salons. She invited him to chat with her almost every day during the winter 
of 1773-74. About these meetings she wrote to Voltaire: “M. Grimm’s 
conversation is a delight to me; but we have so many things to say to each other 
that thus far our interviews have been marked by more eagermess than order or 
sequence.” In the ardor of these conversations she had repeatedly to remind 
herself that (as she put it) she must return to her gagne-pain —earn her bread by 
attending to the business of government.43 Grimm came back to Paris dripping 
with enthusiasm for Catherine as “the nourishment of my soul, the consolation 
of my heart, the pride of my mind, the joy of Russia, and the hope of Europe.”44 
He visited St. Petersburg again in 1776, and saw her almost daily for a year. She 
begged him to remain and supervise the reorganization of education in Russia, 
but he became lonesome for Paris and Mme. d’Epinay. Catherine was not 
jealous; when she learned that Mme. d’Epinay was in financial straits she sent 
her, with delicate indirectness, enough to meet her wants.49 From 1777 Grimm 
served as Catherine’s agent in France for art purchases and confidential 
missions. His friendship for her lasted untroubled till her end. 

What were the results of this flirtation between autocracy and philosophy? 
Insofar as she cultivated the philosophes as her press agents in France, the 
political effect was nil; French policy, and consequently French historians, 
remained bitterly hostile to a Russia that was balking French aims in Eastern 


Europe. But her admiration for the heroes of the French Enlightenment was 
sincere, having begun long before her accession to power; if it had been an 
affectation it would not have borne such long confrontations with Diderot and 
Grimm. Her liaison with French thought helped to Europeanize literate Russia, 
and to modify the Western view of Russia as a colossal brute. Many Russians 
followed Catherine’s lead, corresponded with French writers, and felt the 
influence of French culture, manners, and art. A growing number of Russians 
visited Paris, and though many spent their time in sexual adventures, many 
frequented the salons, the museums, and the court, read French literature and 
philosophy, and brought back with them ideas that shared in preparing the 
outburst of Russian literature in the nineteenth century. 


IV. THE STATESMAN 


We can hardly doubt the good intentions of Catherine in the early years of her 
reign. 
In her copy of Fénelon’s Télémaque were found these resolutions: 


Study mankind, learn to use men without surrendering to them unreservedly. Search for true 
merit, be it at the other end of the world, for usually it is modest and retiring. 

Do not allow yourself to become the prey of flatterers; make them understand that you care 
neither for praise nor for obsequiousness. Have confidence in those who have the courage to 
contradict you, ... and who place more value on your reputation than on your favor. 

Be polite, humane, accessible, compassionate, and liberal-minded. Do not let your grandeur 
prevent you from condescending with kindness toward the small, and putting yourself in their place. 
See that this kindness, however, does not weaken your authority nor diminish their respect. ... 
Reject all artificiality. Do not allow the world to contaminate you to the point of making you lose 
the ancient principles of honor and virtue. .. . 

I swear by Providence to stamp these words into my heart.46 


She informed herself assiduously on every relevant subject, and wrote 
detailed instructions on a thousand topics from army training and industrial 
operations to the toilette of her court and the production of operas and plays. 
Said one of her earliest and least friendly biographers: 


Ambition extinguished not in Catherine’s soul an ardent relish for pleasure. But she knew how to 
renounce pleasure, and to make the transition to employments the most serious, and application the 
most indefatigable to the affairs of government. She assisted at all the deliberations of the Council, 
read the dispatches of her ambassadors, and dictated, or indicated ... the answers to be returned. She 
entrusted her ministers with only the details of business, and still kept her eye on the execution.47 


The task of governing her vast area was made almost impossible by the 
number (ten thousand), diversity, contradictions, and chaos of existing laws. 
Hoping to play Justinian to Russia, and to consolidate her power, Catherine, on 


December 14, 1766, summoned to Moscow administrative agents and legal 
experts from every part of the empire, to undertake a thorough revision and 
codification of Russian law. In preparation for their coming she personally 
prepared a Nakaz , or Instructions , describing the principles upon which the new 
code should be formed. These reflected her reading of Montesquieu, Beccaria, 
Blackstone, and Voltaire. She began by declaring that Russia must be thought of 
as a European state, and should have a constitution based upon “European 
principles.” This did not, in her understanding, mean a “constitutional 
government” subordinating the sovereign to a legislature chosen by the people; 
the educational level of Russia would not permit even so limited an electoral 
franchise as existed in Britain. It meant a government in which the ruler, though 
ultimately the sole source of law, ruled in obedience to law. Catherine upheld the 
feudal system—i.e., the system of mutual loyalty and services between peasant 
and vassal, vassal and liege lord, lord and sovereign—as indispensable to 
economic, political, and military order in the Russia of 1766 (a land of 
communities almost isolated from one another, and from the center of 
government, by difficulties of communication and transport); but she urged that 
the rights of masters over their serfs should be defined and limited by law, that 
serfs should be allowed to own property, and that the trial and punishment of 
serfs should be transferred from the feudal lord to a public magistrate 
responsible to a provincial court responsible to the sovereign.4® All trial should 
be open, torture should not be used, capital punishment should be abolished in 
law as well as in fact. Religious worship should be free; “amongst so many 
different creeds the most injurious error would be intolerance.”49 The Nakaz , 
before being printed, was submitted by her to her advisers; they warned her that 
any sudden change from existing custom would plunge Russia into disorder; and 
she allowed them to modify her proposals, especially those for the gradual 
emancipation of the serfs.5° 

Even as so bowdlerized the Instructions , published in Holland in 1767, 
stirred the European intelligentsia to enthusiastic praise. The Empress sent a 
copy direct to Voltaire, who made his usual obeisance. “Madame, last night I 
received one of the guarantees of your immortality—your code in a German 
translation. Today I have begun to translate it into French. It will appear in 
Chinese, in every tongue; it will be a gospel for all mankind.”5! And he added in 
later letters: “Legislators have the first place in the temple of glory; conquerors 
come behind them.... I regard the Instructions as the finest monument of the 
century.”°2 The French government forbade the sale of the Instructions in 
France. 


The modified Nakaz was presented to the “Committee for Drafting a New 
Code,” which met on August 10, 1767. It was composed of 564 members elected 
by various groups: 161 from the nobility, 208 from the towns, 79 from the free 
peasantry, 54 from the Cossacks, 34 from non-Russian tribes (Christian or not), 
and 28 from the government. The clergy was not represented as a class, and the 
serfs were not represented at all. In some ways the Committee corresponded to 
the States-General that was to meet in Paris in 1789; and, as in that more famous 
assembly, the delegates brought to the government lists of grievances and 
proposals for reform from their constituents. These documents were transmitted 
to the Empress, and they offered her and her aides a valuable survey of the 
condition of the realm. 

The Committee was empowered not to pass laws, but to advise the sovereign 
on the state and needs of each class or district, and to offer suggestions for 
legislation. The delegates were guaranteed freedom of speech and inviolability 
of person. Some of them proposed the emancipation of all serfs, some asked that 
the right to own serfs be more widely extended. In December, 1767, the 
Committee recessed; in February, 1768, it moved to St. Petersburg; altogether it 
held 203 sessions; on December 18, 1768, it was adjourned sine die because the 
outbreak of war with Turkey called many delegates to the front. The task of 
drafting proposed legislation was deputed to subcommittees, some of which 
continued to meet till 1775; but no code of laws was formulated. Catherine was 
not altogether displeased with this inconclusive result. “The Committee,” she 
said, “. . . has given me light and knowledge for all the Empire. I know now 
what is necessary, and with what I should occupy myself. It has elaborated all 
parts of the law, and has distributed the affairs under heads. I should have done 
more had it not been for the war with Turkey, but a unity hitherto unknown in 
the principles and methods of discussion has been introduced.”°3 Meanwhile she 
had shown the nobles on how broad a base her power rested. The Committee, 
before adjourning, proposed to confer upon her the appellation “Great”; she 
refused, but consented to be called “Mother of the Country.” 

Two of Catherine’s recommendations became law: the abolition of torture 
and the establishment of religious toleration. This was widely extended: it 
allowed the Roman Catholic Church to compete with the Greek Orthodox; it 
protected the Jesuits even after the dissolution of their order by Pope Clement 
XIV (1773); it permitted the Volga Tatars to rebuild their mosques. Catherine 
admitted the Jews into Russia, but she subjected them to special taxes, and 
(possibly for their safety) confined them to specific areas. She left the Raskolniki 
—religious dissenters—free to practice their rites unhindered; “we have indeed,” 
she wrote to Voltaire, “fanatics who, as they are no longer persecuted by others, 


burn themselves; but if those of other countries did the same, no great harm 
would result.”54 

The philosophes were especially pleased by Catherine’s subordination of the 
Russian Church to the state. Some of them complained that she still attended 
religious services (so did Voltaire); the older of them recognized that her 
attendance was indispensable to retaining the allegiance of the people. By a 
decree of February 26, 1764, she turned into state property all the lands of the 
Church. The salaries of the Orthodox clergy were henceforth paid by the state— 
so ensuring their support of the government. Many monasteries and nunneries 
were closed; those that remained were forbidden to accept more than a 
prescribed number of novices, and the legal age for taking vows was raised. The 
surplus revenues from ecclesiastical institutions were applied to the foundation 
of schools, asylums, and hospitals.°> 

Both the clergy and the nobility opposed the extension of popular education, 
fearing that the spread of knowledge among the masses would lead to heresy, 
unbelief, and factionalism, and would imperil social order. Here, as elsewhere, 
Catherine began with liberal aspirations. She appealed to Grimm: 


Listen a moment, my philosophical friends: you would be charming, adorable, if you would have 
the charity to map out a plan for young people, from ABC to university.... I, who have not studied 
and lived in Paris, have neither knowledge nor insight in the matter.... | am very much concerned 
about an idea for a university and its management, a gymnasium [secondary school] and an 
elementary school. ... Until you accede to my request I shall hunt through the Encyclopédie. Oh, I 
shall be certain to draw out what I want!56 


Meanwhile she was moved by the pedagogical enthusiasm of Ivan Betsky, who 
had traveled in Sweden, Germany, Holland, Italy, and France, had frequented the 
salon of Mme. Geoffrin, had studied the Encyclopédie , and had met Rousseau. 
In 1763 she organized at Moscow a school for foundlings, which by 1796 had 
graduated forty thousand students; in 1764 a school for boys was opened in St. 
Petersburg, and in 1765 a school for girls; in 1764 the Smolny Monastery was 
transformed into the Smolny Institute for girls of the nobility—an echo of Mme. 
de Maintenon’s St.-Cyr; Catherine was the first Russian ruler to do anything for 
the education of women. Baffled by the dearth of qualified teachers, she sent 
Russian students to study pedagogy in England, Germany, Austria, and Italy. A 
teachers’ college was founded in 1786. 

She admired Joseph II’s reforms of education in Austria, and asked him to 
lend her someone familiar with his procedure. He sent her Theodor Yankovich, 
who drew up for her a plan which she promulgated as a “Statute of Popular 
Schools” (August 5, 1786). An elementary school was established in the chief 


town of each county, and a high school in each of the principal cities of twenty- 
six provinces. These schools were open to all children of any class; corporal 
punishment was not allowed in them; teachers and textbooks were provided by 
the state. The project was largely frustrated by the reluctance of the parents to 
send their children to school rather than use them for labor at home. In the ten 
years between their foundation and Catherine’s death the “popular schools” grew 
slowly from forty to 316; the teachers from 136 to 744; the pupils from 4,398 to 
17,341. In 1796 Russia was still far behind the West in public instruction. 

Higher education was scantily provided by the University of Moscow, and by 
special academies. A School of Commerce was founded in 1772, an Academy of 
Mines in 1773. The old Academy of Sciences was enlarged and was provided 
with ample funds. In 1783, on urging by Princess Dashkova, and under her 
presidency, a Russian Academy was organized for the improvement of the 
language, the encouragement of literature, and the study of history; it issued 
translations, published periodicals, and compiled a dictionary which appeared in 
six installments between 1789 and 1799. 

Appalled by the high death rate in Russia, and the primitive character of 
public sanitation and personal hygiene, Catherine brought in foreign physicians, 
established a College of Pharmacy at Moscow, and provided funds for the 
production of surgical instruments. She opened in Moscow three new hospitals, 
a foundling asylum, and an insane asylum, and in St. Petersburg three new 
hospitals, including a “Secret Hospital” for venereal diseases.°’ In 1768 she 
introduced into Russia inoculation for smallpox, and quieted public fears by 
serving, aged forty, as the second Russian subject of the treatment; soon 
Catherine reported to Voltaire that “more people had been inoculated here in one 
month than in Vienna in a year.”°8 (In 1772 Naples had its first inoculation, and 
in 1774 Louis XV, un inoculated, died of smallpox.) 


V. THE ECONOMIST 


One of Catherine’s basic measures (1765) provided for a survey of all 
Russian land. The operation met with much resistance from landlords; by the 
end of the reign it had covered twenty out of fifty provinces, but it was not 
completed till the middle of the nineteenth century. As it proceeded the Empress 
realized with discouraging clarity how the economy of Russia rested upon the 
organization of agriculture by a feudal system of lords and serfs. In 1766 she 
offered a prize of a thousand ducats for the best essay on the emancipation of the 
serfs. The winner was Béardé de |’ Abbaye of Aix-la-Chapelle, who argued that 
“the whole universe demands of sovereigns that they should emancipate the 
peasants,” and predicted that agricultural production would be immensely 


increased by “making the farmers the owners of the land they cultivate.”59 The 
noble landowners, however, warned Catherine that unless the peasant was bound 
to the land and his landlord he would migrate to the towns or, more 
irresponsibly, from village to village, creating chaos, disrupting production, and 
interfering with the conscription of sturdy peasant sons for the army or the fleet. 

The puzzled Czarina proceeded cautiously, for the nobles had the money and 
the arms to overthrow her, and in such an attempt they could rely upon the 
support of a clergy resenting the loss of their lands and their serfs. She feared the 
disorder that might come from a wholesale movement of liberated peasants to 
towns unprepared to house or feed or employ them. She made moves toward 
emancipation. She renewed the edict of Peter III forbidding the purchase of serfs 
for factory labor, and she required employers to pay their workers in cash and to 
maintain conditions of work as determined by the officials of the town or the 
mir;69 even so, the status of industrial serfs remained one of heartless and 
stupefying slavery. Catherine forbade serfdom in the towns that she founded,®! 
and, on their payment of a small fee, she freed the serfs on lands taken over from 
the Church.62 These improvements, however, were outweighed by her repeated 
grants of state lands to men who had served her well as generals, statesmen, or 
lovers; in this way over 800,000 free peasants became serfs. The proportion of 
serfs in the rural population rose from 52.4 per cent at the outset of the reign to 
55.5 per cent at its close, and the number of serfs rose from 7,600,000 to 
20,000,000.63 By her “Letters of Grace to the Nobility” (1785) Catherine 
completed her surrender to the nobles: she reaffirmed their exemption from the 
poll tax, corporal punishment, and military service, and their right to be tried 
only by their peers, to mine their lands, to own industrial enterprises, and to 
travel abroad at will. She forbade the landlords to be tyrannical or cruel, but she 
nullified this prohibition by forbidding the serfs to send her their complaints. 

The peasants, so silenced, resorted to flight, rebellion, or assassination. 
Between 1760 and 1769 thirty landlords were killed by their peasants; between 
1762 and 1773 there were forty peasant revolts.64 These were quickly 
suppressed until a rebel leader arose who knew how to turn resentment into 
organization, and peasant arms into victories. Emelyan Pugachev was a Don 
Cossack who had fought in Russian ranks against the Prussians and the Turks. 
He asked for discharge, was refused, deserted, was captured, deserted again, and 
accepted the life of an outlaw. In November, 1772, encouraged by discontented 
monks, he proclaimed that he was Peter III, who had miraculously survived all 
attempts to kill him. He attracted peasants and brigands to his standard, until he 
felt strong enough to declare open rebellion against the usurper Catherine 
(September, 1773). Cossacks of the Urals, the Volga, and the Don; thousands of 


men who had been condemned to force-labor in the mines and smelters of the 
Urals; hundreds of Old Believers eager to overthrow the Orthodox Church; local 
Tatar, Kirghiz, and Bashkir tribes who had not forgiven Elizabeth’s dragooning 
of them into Christianity; serfs who had fled from their masters, and prisoners 
who had escaped from jail: these flocked to Pugachev’s standard, until he had 
twenty thousand men under his command. They moved triumphantly from town 
to town, defeated the forces sent against them by local governors, captured 
important cities like Kazan and Saratov; they conscripted supplies, killed 
landlords, forced reluctant peasants to join them, and marched up the Volga 
basin toward Moscow. Pugachev announced that there he would place not 
himself but Grand Duke Paul on the throne. But—probably with grim humor— 
he called his peasant wife queen, and named his chief lieutenants after 
Catherine’s: Count Orlov, Count Panin, Count Vorontsov. 

Catherine at first made fun of “le marquis Pugachev,” but when she learned 
that the rebels had taken Kazan, she sent a substantial force under General Piotr 
Ivanovich Panin to suppress the rebellion. The nobles, seeing the whole feudal 
structure endangered, came to her aid; soon General Alexander Vasilievich 
Suvorov joined Panin with cavalry freed by peace with the Turks; the insurgents 
were thrown into disorder by their encounter with disciplined troops under 
imperial officers; they retreated from one position to another, exhausted their 
provisions, and began to starve. Some of their leaders, hoping to earn bread and 
pardon, made Pugachev their prisoner and delivered him to the victors. He was 
brought to Moscow in an iron cage, was tried in the Kremlin, was beheaded and 
then quartered, and his head was exhibited on a pole in four sections of the city, 
pour décourager les autres . Five of his captains were executed, others were 
knouted this side of death, and were sent to Siberia. One result of the revolt was 
to strengthen the alliance of the Empress with the nobility. 

In some measure she challenged the nobility by favoring the growth of a 
business class. Convinced by the arguments of the physiocrats, she established 
free trade in agricultural products (1762), later in everything; she put an end 
(1775) to government-sanctioned monopolies by ruling that any man should be 
free to undertake and operate an industrial enterprise. The growth of a middle 
class was retarded by the predominance of cottage and manorial industry, and 
the participation of nobles in industrial and commercial ventures. Factories 
multiplied from 984 to 3,161 during Catherine’s reign, but these were mostly 
small shops employing only a few workers. Urban population increased from 
328,000 in 1724 to 1,300,000 in 1796—still less than four per cent of the 
population.®° 


The busy Empress, with only grudging support from her noble entourage, did 
what she could to promote commerce. Roads were terrible, but rivers were 
many, and canals bound them into a beneficent web. Under Catherine a canal 
was begun between the Volga and the Neva to join the Baltic with the Caspian 
Sea, and she planned another to join the Caspian and Black Seas.6° By 
negotiation or by war she secured the unhindered passage of Russian commerce 
into the Black Sea and thence into the Mediterranean. She prodded her diplomats 
to arrange trade treaties with England (1766), Poland (1775), Denmark (1782), 
Turkey (1783), Austria (1785), and France (1787). Foreign commerce grew from 
21,000,000 rubles in 1762 to 96,000,-000 in 1796.97 

In such figures we must allow for the currency inflation with which 
governments pay for their wars. To finance her campaigns against Turkey 
Catherine borrowed, at home and abroad, 130,000,000 rubles; she issued paper 
money far beyond any gold collateral; during her reign the ruble lost thirty-two 
per cent of its value. In the same period, despite a rise of revenues from 
17,000,000 to 78,000,000 rubles, the national debt rose to 215,000,-000.68 Most 
of this was due to the wars that broke the power of Turkey, and carried the 
borders of Russia to the Black Sea. 


VI. THE WARRIOR 


Like any philosopher, Catherine had begun with pacific aims. She announced 
that the internal problems of the empire would absorb her attention, and that she 
would, if unmolested, avoid all conflict with foreign powers. She confirmed 
Peter IIl’s peace with Prussia, and ended his war with Denmark. She rejected in 
1762 the temptation to conquer Kurland or to interfere in Poland; “I have people 
enough to make happy,” she said, “and that little corner of the earth will add 
nothing to my comfort.”69 She reduced the army, neglected the arsenals, and 
sought to negotiate with Turkey a treaty of perpetual peace. 

But the more she studied the map, the more fault she found with the 
boundaries of Russia. On the east the empire was well protected by the Urals, the 
Caspian Sea, and the weakness of China. On the north it was protected by ice. 
But on the west Sweden held part of Finland, from which at any moment an 
attack might be expected from a nation still resenting its losses to Peter the 
Great; and Poland and Prussia barred the way into “Europe” and 
Europeanization. On the south the Tatars, under a Moslem and Turkishcontrolled 
khan, barred the way to the Black Sea. What abortions of history had given 
Russia such geography, such anomalous boundaries? Old General Miinnich, new 
general Grigori Orlov, whispered to her how much more rational it would be if 
the Black Sea were the southern boundary, and how sweet it would be if Russia 


could take Constantinople and control the Bosporus. Nikita Panin, her foreign 
minister from 1763 to 1780, pondered ways of promoting Russia’s influence in 
Poland and preventing that defenseless land from falling under Prussian 
domination. 

Catherine was moved by their arguments. And she itched to give her adopted 
country a place in politics commensurate with its place on the map. Within a 
year of her accession she sallied forth upon a foreign policy that aimed at 
nothing less than to make Russia the pivotal power on the Continent. “I tell 
you,” she wrote to Count Keyserling, her ambassador at Warsaw, “that my aim 
is to be joined in bonds of friendship with all the powers, in armed alliance, so 
that I may always be able to range myself on the side of the oppressed, and so 
become the arbiter of Europe.”7° 

At times she came close to her goal. By taking Russia out of the Seven Years’ 
War she in effect decided that Continent-wide conflict in favor of Frederick. In 
1764 she signed with Frederick a treaty that presaged the dismemberment of 
Poland. She took advantage of Denmark’s need of Russian support against 
Sweden to dominate the foreign policy of the Danes. In 1779 she served as 
arbiter between Frederick and Joseph at the Peace of Teschen, and became 
protectress of the German Imperial Constitution. In 1780 she bound Denmark, 
Sweden, Prussia, Austria, and Portugal with Russia in a “League of Armed 
Neutrality” to protect neutral shipping in the war of England with the American 
colonies: neutral ships were to be free from attack by either combatant unless 
they carried munitions of war; and a blockade, to be legal and respected, must be 
real, and no mere paper declaration. 

Long before that second reversal of alliances the irrepressible conflict had 
begun for control of the Black Sea. Catherine’s first Turkish war originated as a 
strange by-product of her invasion of Poland. She had sent troops there to help 
the non-Catholics in their struggle for equal rights with the Catholic majority; 
the Catholics moved a papal nuncio to explain to Turkey that now was an 
opportune time for Turkey to attack Russia; France seconded the suggestion, and 
urged Sweden and the Khan of the Crimea to join in the attack.7! Voltaire 
mourned for his endangered Empress. “That a nuncio enlists the Turks in his 
crusade against you,” he wrote to her, “is worthy of an Italian farce: Mustafa the 
worthy ally of the Pope!”—the situation almost persuaded him to be a Christian. 
Indeed, in a letter of November, 1768, he proposed to Catherine a holy war 
against the infidels: 


You force the Poles to be tolerant and happy despite the nuncio, and you seem to be having 
trouble with the Mussulmen. If they wage war on you, perhaps Peter the Great’s idea of making 


Constantinople the capital of the Russian Empire may take shape.... I think that if ever the Turks are 
expelled from Europe it will be by the Russians... It is not enough to humiliate them; they must be 
sent back forever.72 


Sweden refused to share in the assault upon Russia, but the Crimean Tatars 
ravaged the newly settled Russian colony of Novaya Serbia (January, 1769). A 
Turkish army of 100,000 men advanced toward Podolia to join the army of the 
Polish Confederation. Catherine refused to withdraw her forces from Poland. 
She sent thirty thousand men under Alexander Golitsyn and Piotr Rumiantsev to 
repulse the Tatars and check the Turks; told that these were too numerous, she 
replied, “The Romans did not concern themselves with the number of their 
enemies; they only asked, ‘Where are they?’”’3 The Tatars were driven back; 
Azov and Taganrog, at the mouth of the Don, were taken; seventeen thousand 
Russians defeated 150,000 Turks at Kagul (1770); Rumiantsev advanced as far 
as Bucharest, where he was received with joy by the Orthodox population. In 
1771 Vasili Mikhailovich Dolgoruki overran the Crimea and put an end to 
Turkish rule there. Even more spectacular was the exploit of Alexei Orlov, who 
led a Russian fleet through the English Channel, the Atlantic, and the 
Mediterranean, defeated the Turkish navy off Chios, and annihilated it at 
Chesmé (July, 1770); but the damage to his own ships was too severe to let him 
follow up his victories. 

Some other events were less comforting to Catherine. A plague broke out in 
the Russian army along the Danube and spread back to Moscow, where, in the 
summer of 1770, it took a thousand lives a day. She knew that Frederick looked 
askance at the extension of her realm and power; that Joseph II was disturbed by 
the advance of Russia to the Austrian frontier in the Balkans; that France was 
leaving no stone unturned to strengthen her Turkish ally; that England would 
vigorously oppose Russian control of the Bosporus; and that Sweden was merely 
awaiting her opportunity. Catherine invited the Turks to a conference; they 
came, but balked at her insistence on the independence of the Crimea; and in 
1773 the war was resumed. 

In January, 1774, Mustafa III died; his successor decided that Turkey had 
reached a condition of chaos and exhaustion that threatened her existence as a 
European state. By the Peace of Kuchuk Kainarji (in Romania), July 21, 1774, 
Turkey recognized the independence of the Crimea (which remained under Tatar 
rule), ceded Azov, Kerch, Yenikale, and Kilburun (at the mouth of the Dnieper) 
to Russia, opened the Black Sea, the Bosporus, and the Dardanelles to Russian 
shipping, paid Russia a war indemnity of 4,500,-000 rubles, granted amnesty to 
Christians involved in insurrections against their Turkish governors, and 


acknowledged the right of Russia to protect Christians in Turkey. Altogether, 
this was one of the most advantageous treaties ever made by Russia.’4 Russia 
was now a Black Sea power; the Crimea and the other Tatar regions in South 
Russia were left open to early Russian conquest, and the skeptical Empress 
could pose as the defender of the faith. Drunk with success, Catherine dreamed 
of liberating—i.e., conquering—Greece, and crowning her grandson Constantine 
at Constantinople as head of a new empire. She gladdened Voltaire’s aging heart 
with visions of Olympic Games restored; “we will have the ancient Greek 
tragedies enacted by Grecian players in the theater of [Dionysius at] Athens.” 
Then, mindful of armies and treasury exhausted, she added: “I must practice 
moderation, and say that peace is better than the finest war in the world.”75 

She was now replacing Frederick as the most famous sovereign in Europe; 
everyone marveled at her resolute pursuit of her aims, and the awesome 
extension of her power. Joseph II of Austria, who had so long bowed to the 
genius of Frederick, traveled to Mogilev, and thence all the way to St. 
Petersburg, to meet the Czarina and solicit her alliance. In May, 1781, she signed 
with Joseph a pact for united action in Poland and against Turkey. 

Meanwhile Potemkin was making a name for himself in the south. He 
organized, equipped, and fed a new army of 300,000 men, built a Black Sea 
fleet, with harbors at Sevastopol and Odessa and an arsenal at Kherson, 
colonized the sparsely settled regions of South Russia, founded towns and 
villages, established manufactures, and supplied the colonists with cattle, tools, 
and seed—all with a view to having bases of supplies in a campaign to add the 
Crimea to Catherine’s crown, and perhaps win a crown for himself. The Tatars 
of the Crimea quarreled and divided; Potemkin softened their leaders with 
bribes; when, at last, he invaded the peninsula (December, 1782), he found only 
negligible resistance, and on April 8, 1783, over Turkey’s futile protests, the 
Crimea was absorbed into the Russian realm. Potemkin was made field marshal, 
president of the College of War, Prince of Tauris, and governor general of the 
Crimea. The Empress added a pourboire of 100,000 rubles; Potemkin used them 
on mistresses, liquor, and food. 

Catherine too thought it time for relaxation. She combined pleasure with 
business by arranging a stately “progress” over land and water to inspect her 
conquests and impress their people—and all Europe—with the wealth and 
splendor of her court. On January 2, 1787, muffled in furs, she left the Winter 
Palace and began the long jourmey in a berline , or coach, large enough to 
contain—besides her now spacious self—her current favorite Mamonov, her 
chief lady in waiting, a lapdog, and a small library. She was followed by 
fourteen carriages and 170 sleighs, bearing the ambassadors of Austria, Britain, 


and France—Cobenzl, Fitzherbert, and the Comte de Ségur—plus the Prince de 
Ligne and an army of officials, courtiers, musicians, and servants. Potemkin had 
gone some days in advance to prepare the route, to light it by hundreds of 
torches, and to arrange for each evening’s meals and sleeping quarters for all. At 
major towns the cortege rested for one or two days while the Czarina met the 
local dignitaries, surveyed conditions, asked questions, distributed censure or 
reward. Every town on the route, warned and instructed by Potemkin, was on its 
best behavior, washed and dressed as never before, happy for a day. 

At Kiev Potemkin superintended the transfer of the mobile court to eighty- 
seven vessels which he had equipped and adorned. On these the imperial horde 
moved down the Dnieper. Along the river Catherine saw the “Potemkin villages” 
which the clever Prince of Tauris had primed and polished for her pleasure, and 
perhaps to impress the diplomats with the prosperity of Russia. Some of the 
prosperity had been improvised by Potemkin, some of it was real. “That he 
constructed sham villages along the banks, and marshaled the peasantry to create 
the illusion of progress was the fantastic invention of a Saxon diplomatist.”76 
The Prince de Ligne made several excursions ashore to see behind the facades; 
he reported that while Potemkin had used some legerdemain, he (Ligne) had 
been impressed by the “superb establishments in their infancy, growing 
manufactures, villages with regular streets lined by trees.””” Catherine herself 
was probably not deceived, but she may have concluded, as Ségur did, that even 
if half the prosperity and neatness of those towns was a passing show, the 
actuality of Sevastopol—town, forts, and port, built on Crimean shores in two 
years—was enough to merit Potemkin praise. The Prince de Ligne, who had 
known almost everyone of account in Europe, called him “the most 
extraordinary man I have ever met.”78 

At Kaniov Stanislas Poniatowski, king of Poland, came to offer his homage to 
the woman who had given him her love and his throne. Farther down the 
Dnieper, at Kaidaky, Joseph II joined the procession, which thence went 
overland to Kherson and into the Crimea. There the Empress, the Emperor, and 
the Governor General fondled their dreams of driving the Turks from Europe: 
Catherine of capturing Constantinople, Joseph of absorbing the Balkans, 
Potemkin of making himself king of Dacia (Romania). England and Prussia 
advised Sultan Abdul-Hamid to strike at the Russians while they were off guard, 
with their military preparations incomplete.”? The insolence of the Russian 
ambassador at Constantinople provided an additional stimulus; the Sultan jailed 
him, declared a holy war, and demanded the restoration of Crimea as the price of 
peace. In August, 1787, the main Turkish army crossed the Danube and marched 
into the Ukraine. 


Potemkin had celebrated too soon; Russia was not yet prepared for the 
ultimate test; he advised the Empress to surrender the Crimea. She reproved him 
for his unwonted timidity; she ordered him, Suvorov, and Rumiantsev to marshal 
all their available forces and go forth to meet the invaders; she herself retreated 
to St. Petersburg. Suvorov routed the Turks at Kilburun, and Potemkin besieged 
Ochakov, which commanded the outlets of both the Dniester and the Bug. While 
jihad and crusade came face to face in South Russia, Sweden decided that now at 
last the time had come to recapture her lost provinces. Encouraged by England 
and Prussia,29 Gustavus III renewed an old alliance with the Turks, and 
demanded of Catherine the return of Finland and Karelia to Sweden, and of the 
Crimea to Turkey. Of that war we may speak later; it is enough to say here that 
on July 9, 1799, a Swedish fleet decisively defeated the Russians in the Baltic; 
the roar of Swedish cannon could be heard from the Winter Palace; Catherine 
thought of evacuating her capital. Soon, however, her agents persuaded Sweden 
to peace (August 15, 1790). 

Now she was free to concentrate forces against the Turks, and Austria joined 
Russia in the war. Potemkin ended the siege of Ochakov by ordering his men to 
attack at whatever price; the victory cost the Russians eight thousand lives; and 
the fury of battle ended in indiscriminate massacre (December 17, 1788). 
Potemkin went on to take Bender, the Austrians captured Belgrade, Suvorov 
routed the Turks at Rimnik (September 22, 1789). Turkey seemed doomed. 

The Western powers felt that the situation called for united action against 
Catherine if the strategic Bosporus was not to fall into her hands and make 
Russia the master of Europe. Frederick the Great having died (1786), his 
successor, Frederick William II, saw with dismay the movement of Russia 
toward Constantinople, and of Austria into the Balkans; between Russia and 
Austria so strengthened, Prussia would be at their mercy. On January 31, 1790, 
he bound his government with the Porte in a pact that committed him to declare 
war upon both Russia and Austria in the spring, and not to lay down arms till all 
Turkey’s lost territory had been restored. 

The political tide seemed to be turning against Catherine. Revolt in the 
Austrian Netherlands and disorder in Hungary weakened Joseph II; he died on 
February 20, 1790, and his successor signed an armistice with the Turks. 
England and Prussia again urged Catherine to make peace on the basis of 
restoring all terrain won in the war; she refused; the capture of Ochakov had 
cleared Russian access to the Black Sea; she would not surrender that vital gain. 
Moreover, her generals were moving from victory to victory, culminating in the 
capture of Izmail (December 22, 1790) by Suvorov and Potemkin; in taking that 
Turkish stronghold on the Danube the Russians lost ten thousand men, the Turks 


thirty thousand. After that feast of blood Potemkin, exhausted, relapsed into 
luxurious indolence and shameless incest with his nieces; and on October 15, 
1791, he died on a road near Jassy. Catherine fainted three times on the day that 
she heard of his death. 

In March, 1791, William Pitt the Younger proposed to Parliament that an 
ultimatum be dispatched to Russia requiring her to return to Turkey all territory 
taken in the present conflict, and he prepared to send a British fleet into the 
Baltic as a promise of war. Catherine made no reply, and Parliament, hearing 
British merchants mourn the loss of Russian trade, dissuaded Pitt from his 
enterprise. Turkey, exhausted, gave up the struggle, and signed at Jassy (January 
9, 1792) a treaty that confirmed Russia’s control of the Crimea and the basins of 
the Dniester and the Bug. Catherine had not reached Constantinople, but she had 
risen to the zenith of her career as the most powerful ruler in Europe, and the 
most remarkable woman of her century. 


VII. THE WOMAN 


Was she a woman, or a monster? We have seen that at the beginning of her 
reign she was physically attractive; by 1780 she had grown stout, but this merely 
added weight to her majesty. The Prince de Ligne (who was among the first to 
call her “the Great’’®!) described her gallantly: 


She still [in 1780] looked well. One saw that she had been beautiful rather than pretty.... It needed 
no Lavater to read on her forehead, as in a book, genius, justice, courage, depth, equanimity, 
sweetness, calm, and decision. Her fine bust had been acquired at the expense of her waist, once so 
terribly thin; but people generally grow fat in Russia. ... One never noticed that she was short.82 


Castéra, writing shortly after her death, pictured her as modestly dressed in a 
green robe. “Her hair, lightly powdered, floated over her shoulders, and was 
surmounted by a small cap covered with diamonds. In the last years of her life 
she put on a great deal of rouge, for she still had pretensions not to allow the 
traces of time to appear on her face; and it is probable that only these pretensions 
were the cause of her living in the utmost temperance.” 

She was vain, visibly conscious of her accomplishments and her power. 
“Vanity is her idol,” Joseph II told Kaunitz; “luck and exaggerated compliments 
have spoiled her.”84 Frederick the Great thought that if Catherine were 
corresponding with God she would claim at least equal rank.8° Yet she talked 
with Diderot as “man to man,” and begged Falconet to omit compliments. She 
was as amiable (barring a few possible murders and the sanctified slaughters of 
war) as Charles II of England and Henry IV of France. She daily threw from her 
windows bread for the thousands of birds that came regularly to her to be fed.86 


In the ending years of her reign she indulged now and then in fits of rage 
unbefitting omnipotence, but she took care not to give an order or sign a paper in 
these volcanic moods; soon she grew ashamed of such outbursts, and schooled 
herself to self-control. As to her courage Europe discarded all doubt. 

She was unquestionably and imperturbably sensual, but her amours offend us 
less than the Parc aux Cerfs of Louis XV. Like all the rulers of her time she 
subordinated morality to politics, and suppressed personal feelings when these 
impeded the aggrandizement of her state. Where there was no such conflict she 
had all the tenderness of a woman, loving children, gamboling with them, 
teaching them, making toys for them. On her tours she was always careful that 
drivers and servants were properly fed.8” Among the papers found on her table 
after her death was an epitaph she had composed for herself: “She forgave 
easily, and hated no one. Tolerant, understanding, of a gay disposition, she had a 
republican spirit and a kind heart.”’88 

She was not kind to her first son; partly because Paul had been taken from her 
soon after birth, and had been brought up by Panin and others under Elizabeth’s 
supervision; partly because the conspiracies to unseat her sometimes proposed to 
make him emperor with a regency; partly because Paul long suspected his 
mother as Peter’s murderer; and also because Paul “was always brooding over 
the theft of his rights” to succeed his presumptive father on the throne. But 
Catherine took to her heart Paul’s charming sons Alexander and Constantine, 
personally attended to their education, tried to alienate them from their father, 
and schemed to have Alexander, not Paul, inherit her crown.®9 Paul, happily 
mated with a second wife, looked with manifest disgust upon the concatenation 
of paramours that amused his mother and drained the revenues of the state. 

Mentally Catherine surpassed all her favorites. She indulged their greed, but 
rarely allowed them to determine her policy. She absorbed French literature to a 
point where she could correspond with its leaders as ojie philosophe to another; 
indeed, her letters to Voltaire excelled his in good sense, and rivaled them in 
grace and wit. Her correspondence was almost as voluminous as Voltaire’s, 
though written in the interstices of court intrigues, domestic insurrections, 
critical diplomacy, and map-remaking wars. Her conversation kept Diderot on 
his toes, and moved Grimm to ecstasy: “One must have seen, at those moments, 
this singular head, composed of genius and grace, to form an idea of the fire that 
swayed her, the shafts that she let fly, the sallies that pressed ... one upon 
another ... Had it only been in my power to take down these conversations 
literally, the whole world would have possessed a precious and perhaps unique 
fragment in the history of the human mind.”9° There was, however, a hurried 
confusion and instability in the torrent of her ideas; she plunged too quickly into 


projects that she had not thought through, and she was sometimes defeated by 
the urgency of events and the multiplicity of her tasks. Even so, the result was 
immense. 

It seems incredible that in a career of such political and military excitement 
Catherine found time to write poems, chronicles, memoirs, plays, opera librettos, 
magazine articles, fairy tales, a scientific treatise on Siberia, a history of the 
Roman emperors, and extensive Notes on Russian History . In 1769-70 she 
edited anonymously a satirical journal to which she was the chief contributor. 
One of her sketches described a religious hypocrite who attended Mass every 
day, lit candles before holy images, and mumbled prayers intermittently, but 
cheated tradesmen, maligned neighbors, beat servants, denounced current 
immorality, and mourmed the good old days.9! Catherine’s fairy tale Prince 
Khlor told of a youth who went through perilous adventures to find a fabled rose 
without thorns, only to discover in the end that there was no such rose but virtue; 
this story became a classic in Russian literature, and was translated into many 
languages. Two of her plays were historical tragedies imitating Shakespeare; 
most of them were unpretentious comedies ridiculing charlatans, dupes, misers, 
mystics, spendthrifts, Cagliostro, Freemasons, religious fanatics; these pieces 
lacked subtlety but they pleased the audiences, though Catherine concealed her 
authorship. On the curtain of the theater that she built in the Hermitage she 
placed an inscription, Ridendo castigat mores —“He chastizes manners with 
laughter”; this well expressed the aim of her comedies. Oleg , the best of her 
dramas, was a remarkable succession of scenes from Russian history, enlivened 
by seven hundred performers in dances, ballets, and Olympic games. Most of 
Catherine’s literary work was revised by secretaries, for she never mastered 
Russian spelling or grammar, and she did not take herself too seriously as an 
authoress; but literature took courage from the imperial example, and gave a 
final and tarnished glory to her reign. 


VIII. LITERATURE 


Russia was becoming aware of its intellectual immaturity. A host of authors 
humbly copied foreign models, or translated works that had won fame in France, 
England, or Germany. Catherine allowed five thousand rubles from her privy 
purse to further this exotic flow; she herself translated Marmontel’s Bélisaire . 
With Russian enthusiasm for vast enterprises, Rachmaninov, a landowner in 
Tambov, translated the works of Voltaire, and Verevkin, director of the College 
of Kazan, turned into Russian the Encyclopédie of Diderot. Others translated the 
plays of Shakespeare, the Greek and Latin classics, the Gerusalemme liber ata of 
Tasso... 


Gavril Romanovich Derzhavin was the most successful poet of the reign. 
Born lowly in eastern Orenburg, with Tatar blood in his veins, he served for ten 
years in the Preobrazhensky Regiment, saw Catherine’s ride to power, took part 
as an officer in suppressing Pugachev’s revolt, and worked his way up to a seat 
in the Senate. Noting that the Empress had used the name Felitza for a 
benevolent princess in Prince Khlor , Derzhavin, in a famous ode (1782), gave 
the same name to “the godlike Queen of the Kirghiz-Kazakh horde,” and begged 
this sultana to “teach me how to find the rose without thorns, ... how to live 
pleasantly but justly.”92 When the poet apostrophized Felitza as one “from 
whose pen flows bliss to all mortals,” he was obviously extolling Catherine. 
When he reproved himself for “sleeping till noon, smoking tobacco, drinking 
coffee, ... and making the world tremble with my looks,” or indulging in 
“sumptuous feasts at a table sparkling with silver and gold,” all the court knew 
that this was a hit at Potemkin. Derzhavin rose to raptures in praising the 
“Empress” Felitza, who “creates light from darkness,” injures no one, treats 
small faults forgivingly, lets people speak freely, “writes fables for the 
instruction” of her people, and “teaches the alphabet to Khlor” (grandson 
Alexander). And the poet concluded: “I pray the great prophet that I may touch 
the dust of your feet, that I may enjoy the sweet stream of your words and your 
look. I entreat the heavenly powers to extend their sapphire wings and invisibly 
guard you, ... that the renown of your deeds may shine in posterity like the stars 
in the sky.”93 Derzhavin protested that he wished no reward for bringing so 
much honey, but Catherine promoted him, and soon he was so close to her that 
he could see her faults; he wrote no more lauds. He turned to a higher throne and 
indited an “Ode to the Deity,” congratulating Him on being “three-in-one,” and 
on keeping the heavens in such good order. At times he descended to 
metaphysics, and echoed Descartes’ proof of God’s existence: “Surely I am, 
hence Thou too art.”94 This ode remained for half a century unrivaled in 
popularity until Pushkin came. 

Denis Ivanovich von Visin startled the capital with two lively comedies: The 
Brigadier and The Minor . The success of the latter was so complete that 
Potemkin advised the author to “die now, or never write again”—i.e., anything 
further would dim his fame.9° Visin rejected the advice and saw its implied 
prophecy come true. In his later years he traveled in Western Europe and sent 
home some excellent letters, one of which contained a proud prediction: “We 
[the Russians] are beginning; they [the French] are ending.”9° 

The most interesting figure in the literature of Catherine’s reign was Nikolai 
Ivanovich Novikov. Dismissed from the University of Moscow for laziness and 
backwardness, he developed into a man of incessant intellectual activity. At the 


age of twenty-five (1769), in St. Petersburg, he edited a magazine, The Drone , 
impishly so called to counter Sumarokov’s periodical, The Industrious Bee . In 
lively style Novikov attacked the corruption prevalent in the government; he 
assailed the Voltairean irreligion of the upper classes as destructive of morals 
and character; he lauded by contrast what he supposed to have been the 
unquestioning faith and exemplary morals of the Russians before Peter the 
Great. “It is as if the old Russian rulers had foreseen that, through the 
introduction of arts and sciences, the most precious treasure of the Russians— 
their morality—would be irretrievably lost”;97 here too Rousseau was at war 
with Voltaire. Catherine gave The Drone some sour looks, and it ceased 
publication in 1770. In 1775 Novikov joined the Freemasons, who in Russia 
were turing to mysticism, Pietism, and Rosicru-cian fancies while their brothers 
in France were playing with revolution. In 1779 he moved to Moscow, took 
charge of the university press, and published more books in three years than had 
come from that press in twenty-four. Financed by a friend, he acquired 
additional presses, formed a publishing house, opened bookstores throughout 
Russia, and scattered broadcast his gospel of religion and reform. He established 
schools, hospitals, and dispensaries, and model housing for workingmen. 

When the French Revolution turned Catherine from an enlightened into a 
frightened despot, she feared that Novikov was subverting the existing order. 
She directed Platon, the Metropolitan of Moscow, to examine Novikov’s ideas. 
The prelate reported: “I implore the all-merciful God that there may be, not only 
in the flock entrusted to me by God and you but throughout the world, such 
Christians as Novikov.”98 Suspicious nevertheless, the Empress ordered 
Novikov’s imprisonment in the fortress of Schliisselburg (1792). There he 
remained till Catherine’s death. Released by Paul I, he retired to his estate of 
Tikhvin, and passed his remaining years in works of piety and charity. 

A worse fate fell to Alexander Nikolaevich Radishchev. Sent by Catherine to 
the University of Leipzig, he picked up some works of the philosophes , and was 
especially moved by Rousseau’s Social Contract and Raynal’s exposure of 
European brutality in colonial exploitation and the slave trade. He returned to St. 
Petersburg fired with social ideals. Put in charge of the customshouse, he learned 
English to deal with British merchants, took up English literature, and was 
especially influenced by Sterne’s Sentimental Journey . In 1790 he published 
one of the classics of Russian literature, Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow 
. It professed orthodoxy, but denounced the impositions of priests upon popular 
credulity; it accepted monarchy but justified revolt against a ruler who violated 
the “social contract” by overriding the law. It described the dismemberment of 
families by conscription, and the abuse of serfs by masters; at one place, said 


Radishchev, he had been told of a landlord who had violated sixty peasant 
maidens. He denounced censorship, and pleaded for freedom of the press. He did 
not advocate revolution, but he asked for a merciful understanding of its 
advocates. He appealed to the nobles and the government to end serfdom. “Let 
yourselves be softened, you hardhearted ones; break the fetters of your brethren, 
open the dungeons of slavery. The peasant who gives us health and life has a 
right to control the land which he tills.”99 

Strange to say, the book was passed by the censor. But Catherine in 1790 was 
fearful that her people might imitate the French Revolution. She made note to 
punish the violator of sixty virgins, but she ordered Radishchev to be tried for 
treason. Passages were found in his book about the storming of fortresses and the 
uprising of soldiers against a cruel czar; and there were eulogies of the English 
for resisting an unjust king. The Senate condemned the author to death; the 
Empress commuted this to ten years in Siberia. Emperor Paul I allowed 
Radishchev to return from exile (1796); Alexander I invited him to St. 
Petersburg (1801). There, a year later, thinking, without reason, that he was to be 
banished again, he killed himself. His fate and that of Novikov are among the 
many blots on a brilliant reign. 


IX. ART 


Catherine did a little more for art than for literature, for art appealed only to 
the upper classes, and sounded no tocsin of revolt. Popular music, however, was 
unwittingly revolutionary, for nearly all of it consisted of sad songs, in a minor 
key and with plaintive accompaniment, telling not only of hearts broken in love 
but of lives worn out with toil. The nobles rarely heard those songs, but they 
enjoyed the Italian operas that were brought to St. Petersburg by Galuppi, 
Paisiello, Salieri, and Cimarosa, all paid by the state. Catherine herself did not 
care much for opera. “In music,” she said, “I can recognize no tones but those of 
my nine dogs, who in tum share the honor of being in my room, and whose 
individual voices I can recognize from a distance.” 100 

She confessed, too, that she had no understanding of art. She did what she 
could to develop such understanding in Russia. She provided the funds with 
which Betsky set into actual functioning (1764) the Academy of Arts that had 
been organized under Elizabeth (1757). She bought acknowledged masterpieces 
abroad, and displayed them in her galleries; so she gave 180,000 rubles for the 
collection of Count von Briihl in Dresden, £40,000 for the collection of Sir 
Robert Walpole at Houghton Hall, 440,000 francs for Choiseul’s collection, and 
460,000 for Crozat’s. Without knowing it, she made fine bargains, for these 
gleanings included eleven hundred pieces by Raphael, Poussin, Vandyck, 


Rembrandt, and other perennials, whose value has grown with the advance of 
time and the retreat of currency. Through Grimm and Diderot (whose Salons she 
followed carefully) she gave commissions to French artists—Vernet, Chardin, 
Houdon. She had life-size copies made of Raphael’s frescoes in the Vatican, and 
built a special gallery for them in the Hermitage. 

She gave few commissions to native artists, for to her French taste there was 
little of lasting worth in the Russian art of her time. However, she provided 
funds for the education and support of students in the Academy of Arts, and sent 
several of them to study in Western Europe. From that Academy came the 
history painter Anton Losenko and the portrait painters Dmitri Levitsky and 
Vladimir Borovikovsky. After five years in Paris and three in Rome, Losenko 
returned to St. Petersburg (1769) to teach in the Academy. He made a stir with 
Vladimir before Rogneda , but—perhaps too burdened with academic duties—he 
failed to produce the masterpieces expected of him, and death took him at thirty- 
six (1773).—Catherine employed Levitsky to portray some of the young women 
who were studying at the Smolny Institute; the result is a testimony to their 
beauty. His portrait of Catherine concealed her amplitude under flowing robes. 
She sat also for Mme. Vigée-Lebrun, who was one of many French artists whom 
she invited to give Gallic grace to Russian art. 

The greatest of her imported artists was Falconet. He came in 1766, and 
stayed twelve years. Catherine asked him to design, and cast in bronze, an 
equestrian statue of Peter the Great. He had brought with him a young woman, 
Marie-Anne Collot, who modeled the colossal head. Falconet dared the laws of 
physics by representing the horse as springing into the air, with only its hind feet 
touching terra firma—an immense boulder brought from Karelia to symbolize 
the massive resistance that Peter had overcome; to secure equilibrium Falconet 
showed a brass serpent—symbol of envy—biting the horse’s tail. This chef- 
d’oeuvre kept its poise while St. Petersburg changed into Petrograd and then into 
Leningrad. Falconet took longer with this work than Catherine had expected; she 
lost interest in it, and neglected the sculptor, who returned to Paris disappointed 
with her, Russia, and life. 

In 1758 Nicolas-Francois Gillet came from France to teach sculpture at the 
Academy. Three of his pupils achieved excellence in Catherine’s reign: Chubin, 
Kozlovsky, and Shchedrin. Chubin was commissioned by Potemkin to carve a 
Catherine IT for the rotunda of the Taurida Palace; experts called it “lifeless and 
cold”;191 so too seems the statue Chubin made of Potemkin. Kozlovsky achieved 
similar rigidity in his tomb for Marshal Suvorov, and even in his Cupid . 
Shchedrin’s main work was done under Alexander I: to 1812 belongs the 
Caryatids Holding Up the Celestial Sphere —woman bears the world. Ivan 


Petrovich Martos specialized in funerary monuments; cemeteries in St. 
Petersburg were peopled with his pleurants ; “he made marble weep.” Native 
sculpture lagged except in imitation of foreign styles. Orthodox churches 
excluded statuary, and the nobles were content with such artists as they found 
among their serfs. 

But architecture flourished under Catherine, for she was resolved to leave her 
mark upon her capital. “Great buildings,” she said, “declare the greatness of a 
reign no less eloquently than great actions.” 102 “You know,” she wrote in 1779, 
“that the mania for building is stronger with us than ever, and no earthquake ever 
demolished as many structures as we have set up. ... This mania is an infernal 
thing; it runs away with money, and the more one builds, the more one wants to 
build; it is a disease, like drunkenness.”!03 Though she told Falconet, “I can’t 
even draw,” she had her own mind in art, or a mind influenced by the Roman 
excavations at Herculaneum and the books of Caylus and Winckelmann. She 
turned her back upon the ornate baroque and flowery rococo that had reigned 
under Elizabeth, and cast her vote for the chaster neoclassic style. Some 
contemporaries credited her with providing explicit instructions and preliminary 
sketches for her architects, 104 

Finding no native artists who could realize her conceptions, she called to 
Western Europe for men who had inherited the classical tradition. So came Jean- 
Baptiste Vallin de La Mothe, who built for her on the Neva the Palace of the 
Academy of Arts (1765-72)—a Renaissance facade of coated bricks and classic 
portico, and, within, a majestic semicircular stairway leading to a rotunda under 
a dome. As an adjunct to the Winter Palace Vallin built the famous Hermitage, 
which Catherine thought of as a refuge from court etiquette, but which became 
her art gallery, and is now one of the principal museums of the world. Catherine 
described it to Grimm in 1790 as “my little retreat, so situated that to go there 
and back from my room is just three thousand paces. There I walk about amid a 
quantity of things that I love and delight in, and those winter walks are what 
keep me in health.” 105 

From France, too, came the Scot Charles Cameron, who had studied classic 
ornament there. Catherine was delighted with the brilliance and delicacy with 
which he adorned—with silver, lacquer, glass, jasper, agate, and polychrome 
marble—the private apartment that she reserved for herself, her lovers, and her 
dogs in the Grand Palace at Tsarskoe Selo. “I have never seen the equal of these 
newly decorated rooms,” she wrote; “during the last nine weeks I have never 
tired of contemplating them.”!96 Around this palace she had a park designed in 
the “natural” and “English” style, which she described in a letter to Voltaire: “I 
now madly love the jardins a l’anglaise , the short lines, the curved lines, the 


gently graded slopes, the pools and lakes.... I have a profound aversion to 
straight lines; in a word, Anglomania dominates my plantomania.”!07 For her 
son Paul and his lovely second wife Cameron built in Pavlovsk (another suburb 
of the capital) a palace in Italian villa style; here the Grand Duke and Maria 
Feodorovna housed the art collected in their West-European tours. 

From Italy came Antonio Rinaldi, who raised two luxurious mansions as gifts 
from Catherine to Grigori Orlov: the Marble Palace on the Neva, and, near 
Tsarskoe Selo, the Gatchina Palace, which became the favorite residence of Paul 
I. And from Italy came Giacomo Quarenghi, who had been fascinated by the 
Greek temples at Paestum and the masterpieces of Palladio in Vicenza. In 1780 
he submitted to Catherine, through Grimm, plans and models for various 
structures that he hoped to build. Catherine was attracted, and from that date till 
1815 Quarenghi raised, in or near St. Petersburg, a profusion of buildings in 
classic style: the theater of the Hermitage, the Smolny Institute (which he added 
to the Smolny Monastery of Rastrelli), the Bank of the Empire, the Chapel of the 
Malta Order, the English Palace at Peterhof, and the Alexander Palace at 
Tsarskoe Selo. This was designed for Catherine’s grandson the future Alexander 
I, who moved into it in 1793, two years after its completion. “It is one of the 
masterpieces of eighteenth-century architecture.”108, I 

But were there no Russian architects fit to spend Catherine’s rubles? Yes. 
Hoping to leave a monument to her memory at Moscow, she commissioned 
Vasili Bazhenev to design a stone Kremlin to replace the brick Kremlin of Ivan 
the Great. Bazhenev conceived an immensity that would have dwarfed 
Versailles; those who saw the wooden model—which itself cost sixty thousand 
rubles—marveled at its architectural excellence. But the foundations laid for it 
sank as the soil subsided through the action of the Moscow River, and Catherine 
withdrew from the enterprise. However, she found funds that enabled Ivan 
Starov to build, on the left bank of the Neva, the Taurida Palace; this splendor 
she presented to Potemkin to commemorate his conquest of the Crimea. 

Whatever the cost of her buildings, Catherine achieved her object. The 
contemporary Masson wrote: “A Frenchman, after winding along the 
inhospitable shores of Prussia and traversing the wild and uncultivated plains of 
Livonia, is struck with astonishment and rapture at finding again, in the midst of 
a vast desert, a large and magnificent city, in which the society, amusements, 
arts and luxuries abound which he had supposed to exist nowhere but in 
Paris.” 109 And the Prince de Ligne, after seeing nearly all Europe, concluded that 
“in spite of Catherine’s shortcomings her public and private edifices make St. 
Petersburg the finest city in the world.”!19 The flesh and blood of ten million 
peasants had been turned into brick and stone. 


X. JOURNEY’S END 


Catherine, like rulers throughout the ages, would have explained that since 
men must die in any case, why should not genius be employed by statesmen to 
direct those harassed lives and certain deaths to making the country strong and 
its cities great? Years of power, the challenges of revolt and war, the fluctuations 
of victory and defeat, had accustomed her to bear unflinchingly the sufferings of 
others, and to turn aside from the exploitation of the weak by the strong as 
beyond her means to cure. 

Disturbed by a dozen conspiracies to unseat her, and frightened by 
Pugachev’s revolt, she was terrified by the French Revolution. She bore with it 
complacently when it promised to be only the overthrow of an idle aristocracy 
and an incompetent government; but when a Paris mob forced Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette to leave Versailles and live in the Tuileries amid an unchained 
populace—when the Constituent Assembly declared itself supreme, and Louis 
consented to be merely its executive officer—Catherine shuddered at the 
encouragement so given to those who sought similar action in Russia. She 
allowed the clergy to forbid the publication of her once beloved Voltaire’s works 
(1789);111 she herself soon proscribed all French publications; she had the busts 
of Voltaire removed from her chambers to a lumber room (1792).!12 She 
banished the idealistic Radishchev (1790), imprisoned the public-spirited 
Novikov (1792), and established an inquisitorial censorship over literature and 
plays. When Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette were guillotined (1793) she broke 
off all relations with the French government, and urged the European 
monarchies to form a coalition against France. She herself did not join in that 
coalition; she used it to keep the Western powers busy while she completed her 
absorption of Poland. “Many of my enterprises are unfinished,” she told one of 
her diplomats; “the courts of Berlin and Vienna must be occupied so as to leave 
us unfettered.” 113 

Some vestiges of her early liberalism survived till 1793. In that year a courtier 
reported to her that Frédéric-César de Laharpe, who had been tutoring her 
grandsons, was an unregenerate republican. She sent for him and told him of the 
report; he answered: “Your Majesty knew, before entrusting me with the 
education of the Grand Dukes, that I was a Swiss, and therefore a republican.” 
He asked her to examine his pupils, and from their conduct judge his work. But 
she already knew how well he had taught them. “Monsieur,” she said, “be a 
Jacobin, a republican, or what you please; I believe you are an honest man, and 
that is enough for me. Stay with my grandchildren, retain my complete 
confidence, and instruct them with your wonted zeal.”1!14 


Amid the turmoil she took her last lover (1789). Platon Zubov was twenty- 
five, she was sixty-one. She wrote to her amant-en-titre , Potemkin: “I have 
returned to life like a fly that the cold had benumbed.”!!5 Her new “pupil” 
proposed a three-pronged attack upon Turkey: a Russian army under his twenty- 
four-year-old brother Valerian was to cross the Caucasus into Persia and shut off 
all overland trade between Turkey and the East; another army, under Suvorov, 
was to go through the Balkans to besiege Constantinople; and Russia’s new 
Black Sea Fleet, led by the Empress herself, was to capture control of the 
Bosporus. After years of preparation this epic enterprise was begun (1796); 
Derbent and Baku were taken; and Catherine looked forward to victories that 
would complete her program and crown her career. 

On the morning of November 17, 1796, she seemed as gay as ever. After 
breakfast she retired to her room. As time passed and she did not reappear, her 
female attendants knocked at the door. Receiving no answer, they entered. They 
found the Empress stretched out on the floor, the victim of the rupture of an 
artery in the brain. She was twice bled, and for a moment recovered 
consciousness, but she could not speak. At ten o’clock that evening she died. 

Her enemies felt that she had not deserved so merciful a death. They never 
forgave her the contradictions between her liberal professions and her absolutist 
rule, her intolerance of opposition, her failure to carry out her proposed reform 
of Russian law, her surrender to the nobility in her extension of serfdom. 
Families impoverished by high taxes, or mourning the loss of sons in her wars, 
did not thank her for her victories. But the people as a whole applauded her for 
expanding Russia to wider and safer boundaries. She had added 200,000 square 
miles to Russia’s area, had opened new ports to Russia’s trade, had raised the 
population from nineteen to thirty-six million souls. She had been unscrupulous 
in her diplomacy—perhaps, in her absorption of Poland, a little more so than 
most other rulers of that time. 

Her greatest achievement lay in carrying on the efforts of Peter the Great to 
bring Russia into Western civilization. Whereas Peter had thought of this chiefly 
in terms of technology, Catherine thought of it principally in terms of culture; by 
the force and courage of her personality she drew the literate classes of Russia 
out of the Middle Ages into the orbit of modern thought in literature, philosophy, 
science, and art. She was ahead of her Christian compeers (excepting the un- 
Christian Frederick II) in establishing religious toleration. A French historian 
compared her favorably with Le Grand Monarque: 


The generosity of Catherine, the splendor of her reign, the magnificence of her court, her 
institutions, her monuments, her wars, were precisely to Russia what the age of Louis XIV was to 


Europe; but, considered individually, Catherine was greater than this Prince. The French formed the 
glory of Louis; Catherine formed that of the Russians. She had not, like him, the advantage of 
reigning over a polished people; nor was she surrounded from infancy by great and accomplished 
characters. 116 


In the estimate of an English historian Catherine was “the only woman ruler who 
has surpassed England’s Elizabeth in ability, and equaled her in the enduring 
significance of her work.”!!7 “She was,” said a German historian, “every inch a 
‘political being,’ unmatched by anyone of her sex in modern history, and yet at 
the same time a thorough woman and a great lady.”!18 We may apply to her the 
magnanimous principle laid down by Goethe: her faults were an infection from 
her time, but her virtues were her own. 


I. The story that Euler confused Diderot before the Russian court with an imaginary algebraic proof of 
God’s existence is probably apocryphal.42 


II. It was the favorite residence of Czar Nicholas H; from it he fled to Siberia and death in 1917. The 
Soviets transformed it into a museum. It was severely damaged in the Second World War, but has been 
restored. 


CHAPTER XIX 
The Rape of Poland 


1715-95 


I. POLISH PANORAMA: 1715-64 


Geocrapny, race, religion, and politics were the natural enemies of Poland. The 
country was as large as France, extending in 1715 from the Oder in the west 
almost to Smolensk and Kiev in the east; but it had no natural boundary—no 
mountains or broad river—on either front to protect it from invasion; it was 
named from pole , a plain. It had only one outlet to the sea—at Danzig; and the 
Vistula that found its exit there was no defense against adjacent Prussia. The 
nation had no ethnic unity: the Polish majority of its 6,500,000 souls (1715) was 
in intermittent strife with German, Jewish, Lithuanian, and Russian minorities; 
here the Teutons and the Slavs came face to face in spontaneous hostility. There 
was no religious unity: the Roman Catholic majority ruled and oppressed the 
“Dissidents”—themselves contentiously divided between Protestants, Greek 
Orthodox, and Jews. There was no political unity, for the jealously sovereign 
power lay in a Sejm, or Diet, composed exclusively of nobles each of whom had, 
through the liberum veto , the authority to nullify any proposal of all the rest, and 
at will bring any session, any elected Diet, to an end. The king was chosen by 
the Diet, and was subject to “conventions” signed by him as a condition of his 
election; he could pursue no long-term policy with any assurance of transmitting 
his crown or receiving steady support. The nobles demanded such limitless 
power over legislation because each wished to be completely free in ruling his 
lands and his serfs. But limitation is the essence of liberty, for as soon as liberty 
is complete it dies in anarchy. The history of Poland after Jan Sobieski was a 
chronicle of anarchy. 

Nearly all the soil was tilled by serfs in a feudal subjection from which there 
was no appeal. The master was sometimes kind, but he was always absolute. His 
serfs not only owed him such part of their produce as he might demand; they 
were required also to give him gratis two or three days of work each week on his 
manor. Fortunately the well-watered land was fertile, and the peasants had 
enough to eat, but Coxe described them as “poorer, humbler, and more miserable 


than any people we have yet observed on our travels.”! Their local masters were 
the lower nobility, or gentry (szlachta!), and these squires in turn were subject to 
some hundred magnates owning or controlling immense areas. The gentry held 
most of the executive offices in the state, and theoretically they dominated the 
Sejm; actually Polish politics was a strife of magnates or their families, 
manipulating szlachta groups by economic influence or direct bribery.? 

In Poland the family still retained its primitive priority over the state. The 
Radziwills, the Potockis, the Czartoryskis were severally united by a sentiment 
of family solidarity more intense than any national bond; here patriotism was 
literally reverence for the father, and above all for the oldest father. The family 
was Strong as an institution because it was the unit of economic production and 
moral discipline; there was no economic individualism scattering the sons over 
the country; normally the son remained on the patrimonial estate, subject to 
paternal command as long as the father lived; the family flourished through that 
same unity of authority whose absence weakened the state. All the wealth of the 
family was under centralized patriarchal control; in many cases it grew from 
year to year through the reinvested profits of exploitation and exportation, and in 
several cases it exceeded the wealth of the king. Twenty Polish families in the 
eighteenth century spent, each of them, over 200,000 livres per year on their 
households.? Powerful families called their homes courts, with retainers, private 
armies, numerous servants, and semiroyal displays; so Prince Karol Radziwill, 
whose estate was half as large as Ireland, gave in 1789 a feast to four thousand 
guests at a cost of a million marks.4 

The most famous of Polish families—so well-known that it was called “the 
Family”—was the Czartoryskis. It had held princely rank since the fifteenth 
century, and was related to the house of Jagiello, which had ruled Poland from 
1384 to 1572. Prince Kasimierz Czartoryski (d. 1741), vice-chancellor of 
Lithuania, married Isabella Morstin, who brought a further infusion of French 
culture into the family. By her he had three children of note: (1) Fryderyk 
Michal Czartoryski, who became grand chancellor of Lithuania; (2) Alexander 
Augustus Czartoryski, who became Prince Palatine of “Red Russia”; and (3) 
Konstantia, who married Stanislas Poniatowski I, and bore to him Stanislas 
Poniatowski II, the most tragic figure in Polish history. 

It was an added distinction of the Czartoryskis that their liberalism grew with 
their wealth. They had long been known for their humane treatment of their 
serfs; “if I had been born a serf,” said a contemporary, “I should wish to be the 
serf of Prince [Alexander] Augustus Czartoryski.”° They organized schools for 
children, supplied them with textbooks, built chapels, hospitals, model cottages. 
To their estate and mansion in Pulawy (near Lublin) they brought teachers and 


scholars who trained promising youths, from any class, for the service of the 
state. Politically the Family opposed the liberum veto as making effective 
government impossible. Against them were ranged many families which felt that 
the veto was their sole protection against a centralized autocracy. Strongest of 
these were the Potockis, led by Prince Felix Potocki, who could ride thirty miles 
in one direction without leaving his land—three million acres in the Ukraine. 

Industry and commerce, which in the sixteenth century had shared in making 
Poland great and its towns prosperous, had been retarded by the hostility of the 
landowners and their obedient Diet. Many towns were wholly within the private 
property of a magnate who, fearing the rise of an independent middle class, 
favored agriculture against industry. The competition of serf handicrafts on the 
manors had depressed the artisans of the towns. “The ruin of the cities,” wrote 
Antoni Potocki in 1744, “is so evident that with the single exception of Warsaw 
the first ones in the country can well be compared to dens of robbers.”® Grass 
grew in the streets of Lvov, some city squares had become open fields, and 
Cracow, formerly one of the great cultural centers of Europe, had declined to a 
population of nine thousand, and its famous university to six hundred students.” 

The decay of the towns was due in part to the Catholic reconquest of Poland. 
Many of the displaced Protestants had been merchants or artisans; their 
diminution in all but western Poland (where many Germans remained) left the 
Polish scene to the landlords; and these were either Roman Catholics or, in the 
east, Greek Orthodox or Uniates (Catholics using the Eastern ritual but 
acknowledging the pope of Rome). The Dissidents—Protestants, Greek 
Orthodox, and Jews, numbering eight per cent of the population—were excluded 
from public office and the Diet; all suits against them were tried before 
completely Catholic courts.® Religious hostility reached the point where, in 
1724, in predominantly Protestant Torun (Thorn), the populace, infuriated by the 
behavior of a Jesuit student, desecrated the Host and trampled upon an image of 
the Virgin. Nine of the raiders were put to death. The Protestants of Poland 
appealed to Prussia, the Greek Orthodox appealed to Russia; Prussia and Russia 
offered protection, from which they progressed to invasion and partition. 

Polish morals resembled the German at table and the French in bed. The 
peasants were inured to monogamy by care of the soil and their brood, but in the 
capital it was made difficult by the beauty and the “seductive manners”? of the 
women, who did not allow their superior education to interfere with their charm. 
The ladies of Warsaw, we are told, were sexually as lax as those of Paris.1° 
Poniatowski assures us that he was a virgin till twenty-two,!! but he adds that 
such continence was exceptional in his class—Drunkenness was endemic, and 
made no class distinctions. Among the peasants it gave periodic amnesia from 


poverty, hardship, or cold; among the nobles it solaced isolation and ennui; and 
in all ranks the males looked upon it as not a vice but an accomplishment. Pan 
Komarczewski was honored because he could empty a bucket of champagne at 
one draft without losing his head or his feet; Poniatowski was warned that he 
would never be popular unless he got drunk twice a week.!2 Hospitality was 
universal, but it was judged by the amount of food and drink provided for the 
guests. Sometimes a magnate mortgaged a town to pay for a banquet. 

The literate Poles colored the scene with their dress. The peasant, in summer, 
made shift with shirt and knee breeches of coarse linen, without stockings or 
shoes, and in winter he bundled himself up with no care for color and no time for 
art; but the gentry, numbering some 725,000, wore boots, sword, plumed hat, a 
colored robe of silk or lace, and, around the waist, a broad sash of patterned 
fabrics in rich hues. This proudly national garb had come up from Islam through 
the contact of the Lithuanians with Turks in the Ukraine; it reflected the 
occasional alliance of Poland with Turkey against Austria or Russia; and perhaps 
it expressed an Asiatic element in Polish manners and character. 

Culturally Poland, from 1697 to 1763, was retarded by the indifference of its 
Saxon kings to Slavic literature and art, and by two devastating wars. The 
Catholic Church was not only the chief patron of the arts, it was also the 
dispenser of education and the main repository of learning and literature. It 
carefully quarantined Poland from the movement of science and philosophy in 
the West, but within its limits it spread and cultivated knowledge. J6zef Zaluski, 
bishop of Kiev, gathered 200,000 volumes at Warsaw into one of the greatest 
libraries of the age; in 1748 he opened it to the public and presented it to the 
nation; meanwhile he himself lived frugally, and sacrificed himself in the 
struggle to preserve Poland’s independence. 

It was he who turned the eager young priest Stanislas Konarski to the study of 
history and law. In 1731 Konarski issued the first of four volumes—Volumina 
legum —which codified Polish legislation from Casimir the Great to his own 
time. These and other researches revealed to Konarski how tragically Poland had 
fallen from her Renaissance flowering. Convinced that regeneration could come 
only from the top, he established in Warsaw (1740) a Collegium Nobilium, 
where pedigreed youths could receive an education not only in mathematics and 
the classic languages and literatures (which the Jesuits taught well) but also in 
the natural sciences and modern languages. It was an heroic task, for he had 
neither money nor textbooks, neither teachers nor students; yet after fifteen years 
of labor he had made his College of Nobles a famous and honored institution, 
one of the sources of the cultural revival under Poniatowski, and of the 
enlightened constitution of 1791. He appealed for a reform of the Polish 


language, seeking to rid it of Latin phrases and flowering rhetoric; the nation 
protested, still it learned. Konarski crowned his work by publishing (1760-63) 
the most important political treatise of the century in Poland, innocently entitled 
On the Effective Conduct of Debates ; however containing a blast against the 
liberum veto . Again there were many protests, but after 1764 no Diet was 
dissolved by the liberum veto . It was with Konarski’s aid that Poniatowski 
began the reform of the Polish constitution. 

Before that brilliant and fitful resurrection Poland suffered sixty-seven years 
of disorder, disgrace, and decline under Saxon kings. 


Il. THE SAXON KINGS: 1697—1763 


Other pages!3 have told how the Polish Diet passed over the son of the great 
Sobieski to give the crown of Poland to Frederick Augustus, Elector of Saxony, 
who embraced Catholicism overnight to become Augustus II (the “Strong”) of 
Poland; how Charles XII of Sweden replaced him with Stanislas Leszczynski 
(1704), and how the defeat of Charles at Poltawa (1709) allowed Augustus to 
regain his throne. He enjoyed few of the legislative powers of an eighteenth- 
century monarch, but all the sexual privileges of royalty. Failing to rule Poland, 
he turned his love back to Saxony, beautified Dresden, filled himself with beer, 
and depleted himself with mistresses; he added insult to injury by taking only 
one of these from the Polish belles. Toward the end of his reign he planned to 
partition Poland among Austria, Prussia, and Saxony, but he died (February 1, 
1733) before effecting this deviltry. On his deathbed he said, “My whole life was 
one ceaseless sin.” !4 In morte veritas. 

In the interregnum that ensued during the assembling of an electoral Diet, 
French emissaries lavished livres to win deputies to the restoration of 
Leszczynski. Since his deposition Stanislas had lived in peace and hope in 
Alsace. In 1725 his daughter Marie had become queen of France by marrying 
Louis XV; now Louis expected his father-in-law, if enthroned, to follow the 
French policy of aligning Poland with Prussia and Turkey in a cordon around 
Austria. Feeling that such an alliance would weaken Russia in her inevitable 
conflicts with Turkey and Prussia, the Russian government dispatched rubles to 
Warsaw to prevent the election of Leszczynski. The livres outweighed the 
rubles, and on September 10, 1733, Leszczynski became King Stanislas I of 
Poland. 

A minority refused to recognize his election, and put themselves under the 
protection of a Russian army that advanced to the Vistula and proclaimed the 
Saxon Elector as King Augustus III of Poland (October 6). So began the War of 


the Polish Succession, and the first decisive interference of Russia in Polish 
affairs. Stanislas looked for a Polish army to defend him; none existed except on 
paper; he fled to Danzig and appealed to France for aid. The French government 
was then led by Cardinal Fleury, who had no stomach for a war with distant 
Russia; he sent a detachment of 2,400 soldiers; the Russians, with twelve 
thousand men, overwhelmed it. Stanislas escaped from Danzig and retired to 
Lorraine. In January, 1736, he signed his abdication; in July Augustus III was 
acknowledged king. 

But he was no more fit than Leszczynski to guide a nation which had chaos 
built into its constitution. For a time he co-operated with the Czartoryskis in 
attempts to end the liberum veto ; the Potocki repeatedly used the veto to 
preserve it; Augustus gave up, comforted himself in Dresden, and rarely visited 
Poland. Corruption continued and flourished; unable to stop it, the King shared 
in it, selling offices to the highest bidder. Magnates controlled the courts and the 
armed forces; they negotiated directly with foreign powers, and received 
subsidies from them.!5 France, Austria, Prussia, Russia maneuvered to see which 
could profit most from the imminent dissolution of the Polish state. 

Before and after the death of Augustus III (October 5, 1763), the competition 
to name and rule his successor ran through every device of diplomacy to the 
brink of war. The Potockis pleaded for a standing army of 100,000 to protect 
Poland from foreign domination. The Czartoryskis resigned them selves to a 
Russian protectorate, and negotiated with Catherine II. Russia claimed the right 
to protect the Greek Orthodox minority in Poland, and stretched its memory to 
recall that the eastern Polish provinces had been taken from Russia by St. 
Vladimir (956?-1015) eight hundred years before. France favored the son of 
Augustus III to succeed him; if Russia mastered Poland the whole structure of 
French foreign policy in the East would collapse. Frederick the Great, who had 
just concluded seven years of bitter war against France and Austria, needed the 
friendship of Catherine, by whose permission he had escaped disaster; he agreed 
to support her candidate for the Polish crown; moreover, he signed with her 
(April n, 1764) a treaty secretly binding both of them to oppose any changes in 
the constitution of either Poland or Sweden, lest an increase in the royal power 
should make one or both of these countries dangerously strong; they proposed to 
defend chaos in the name of liberty. The Czartoryskis were appeased by 
Catherine’s promise to curtail the liberum veto after stability had been restored, 
and by her choice of a Czartoryski protégé as her candidate for the throne. On 
September 7, 1764, by the unanimous vote of a Diet convinced by rubles and a 
Russian army only three miles away, Stanislas Poniatowski was chosen king. 


111. PONIATOWSKI 


He was born to Stanislas Poniatowski the elder, governor of Cracow, and to 
Konstantia Czartoryski, January 17, 1732. “I was brought up very strictly,” he 
told Mme. Geoffrin, “by a mother the like of whom you will scarce find 
anywhere nowadays, while my father only preached to me by his example.” !© At 
the age of sixteen he began extensive travels. In 1753 he captivated Mme. 
Geoffrin, her salon, and nearly all Paris by his figure, his manners, and his 
youth. A few years later, following a fashion of the time, he composed a self- 
portrait that accorded fairly with the facts: 


I should be content with my figure if only I were an inch taller, ... and my nose less hooked, and 
my mouth a little smaller. With these reservations I believe that my face is noble and expressive, my 
figure not without distinction. ... My shortsightedness often makes me look awkward, but only for 
an instant. Indeed I am rather apt to offend by the opposite extreme—too haughty a demeanor. An 
excellent education enables me to conceal my mental and bodily defects, so that many people 
perhaps expect more from me than I can readily give. I have wit enough to take part in any 
conversation, but not enough to converse long and frequently. However, my natural sympathy and 
amiability often come to my assistance. I have a natural penchant toward art. ... My indolence 
prevents me from going as far as I should like to go in the arts and sciences. I work either overmuch 
or not at all. I can judge very well of affairs, ... but Iam very much in need of good counsel to carry 
out any plan of my own. I am very impressionable, but far more affected by sorrow than by joy. I 
am the first to be depressed. ... When I love I love too passionately. ... | am not vindictive. Though 
in the first moment of irritation I may long to avenge myself upon my enemies, I am never able to 
carry out my desire; compassion always comes between. !7 


To see—and express—himself so well suggests that Poniatowski was born to 
think and write rather than to plan and do. He had met Montesquieu and read 
Voltaire; he had acquired the intellectual polish and subtlety of French society 
along with a degree of that “sensibility” which was finding expression in 
Rousseau. He was extremely sensitive to women, and felt that what they gave 
him, in body and soul, was beyond price. Rumor said that in Paris he was 
arrested for debt, and was released after an hour’s imprisonment upon payment 
of 100,000 livres by Mme. Geoffrin.1® 

After five months in Paris, and having learned English, he went to England, 
attended some sessions of Parliament, and aspired to remold the Polish situation 
in the image of England as interpreted by Montesquieu. Back from his travels 
(1754), he was appointed high steward of Lithuania. A year later he 
accompanied Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams to Russia, with results already 
noted. He returned home in 1756, but went to St. Petersburg in 1757 as Polish 
ambassador. He shared in the intrigue against Elizabeth in 1758, and was forced 
to leave Russia at short notice. Catherine mourned his departure, but when she 
supported him for the throne of Poland it was not because she still loved him, but 


because (she said) he had less right than any other candidate, and should 
therefore be all the more grateful.!9 As for himself, he never quite recovered 
from that exciting liaison; he remembered Catherine before she had been 
hardened by power, and that fascination survived even when she made him her 
tool in the subjection of his people. 

Two days after his election he sent the news to Mme. Geoffrin: 


MY DEAR MAMA: It seems to me that I have greater pleasure in calling you by that name since 
the day before yesterday. [His own mother was now dead.] In all our history there has never been an 
election so tranquil and so unanimous. ... All the principal ladies of the kingdom were present on 
the Field of Election amid the squadrons of the nobility.... I had the satisfaction of being proclaimed 
by the voices of all the women as well as by those of all the men. ... Why were you not there? You 
would have named your son.29 


We have seen how “Mama” braved the roads of Europe to visit her “son” in 
his palace at Warsaw (1766). Having no realistic conception of the gap between 
French and Polish civilization, she longed to have him pull Poland up a century 
in a year; her advice became troublesome, and strained Poniatowski’s filial 
devotion; he was relieved when she left, though he soothed her with 
compliments and a picture of himself set in diamonds. She kept the picture and 
sent back the diamonds. Once away, her love for him returned to full fervor, and 
she wrote to him from Vienna affirming for him “an affection which is a 
necessity of my life.”21 

Stanislas did his best. He gave himself dutifully, in these first years, to the 
chores of government. He attended daily the deliberations of his ministers, and 
worked till late at night on problems which he undertook in conscientious detail. 
He succeeded in good measure in training a civil-service corps of unusual 
competence and startling integrity.22 He made himself easily accessible, and 
charmed all by his amiability, not all by his enthusiasm for reform. But his 
energy was diluted by a sense of his dependence upon Catherine, even upon the 
Russian troops that she had left in Poland as a guarantee of his security and 
obedience. Her ambassador, Count Otto von Stackelberg, watched over him lest 
he forget his Russian strings. 

He was surrounded by enemies far and near. The Polish nobility was divided 
into two factions: one, led by the Potockis, agitated for independence before 
reform, and wished to check the royal power by keeping the aristocracy strong; 
the other, under the Czartoryskis, asked for reform first, arguing that in its 
present disorder Poland was too weak to throw off the Russian protectorate. The 
Czartoryskis were hesitant in the support of Poniatowski, for they deplored his 
extravagances and his mistresses. The Diet allowed him 2,200,000 thalers per 


year, and raised this, by 1786, to 6,143,000 gulden—one third of the 
government’s revenue. He spent more than this allowance, having borrowed 
from banks at home and abroad. Twice the state paid his debts; yet in 1790 he 
still owed 11,500,000 gulden.23 Like Catherine, he aspired to make his reign 
memorable for fine buildings; he divided himself and his retinue between two 
costly palaces; he gave expensive entertainments, and lavished gifts upon artists, 
writers, and women. 

His attractiveness was costly. Thirty-two at his accession, handsome, 
cultured, generous, and unmarried, he gathered about him a swarm of belles 
eager for his hand and his purse. Several who could not marry him were glad to 
share his bed, and some Parisian actresses joined in amusing the King. The 
Czartoryskis protested; he confessed his sins and continued them. Finally one 
mistress, Pani Grabowska, led him to the altar in a secret marriage. Thereafter 
his sexual life was under strict surveillance, and he could give more attention to 
government, literature, and the arts. 

He took a personal interest in the works and the lives of the artists and authors 
of the time. Like Catherine, he collected pictures, statuary, and books, built a 
gallery and a library, and gave prominence, in the latter, to a statue of Voltaire. 
He found work for native artists, and brought in others from France, Italy, and 
Germany. Piranesi and Canova could not come, but they executed works for him 
in Italy. He transformed half the royal palace into a school of art, and provided 
funds to enable promising young artists to study abroad. He established near 
Warsaw a porcelain industry whose products ranked with those of Meissen and 
Sevres. He inspired well-to-do Poles—Adam  Czzartoryski, Elizabeth 
Lubomirska, Helen Radziwill, and others—to collect art, to commission artists, 
and, in building and decorating their palaces, to replace the rococo of the Saxon 
period with variations of the neoclassical style. He himself favored a mixture of 
baroque and classical; in this style Domenico Merlini designed the Lazienki 
Palace on the outskirts of Warsaw. Meanwhile foreign painters were training a 
new generation of Polish artists, who came to maturity after Polish liberty had 
disappeared. 

The first moves toward that catastrophe were the obstacles placed by 
Frederick the Great in the path of Poland’s self-reform. Thus far (1767) 
Catherine seems to have had no intention to dismember a Poland so obviously 
subject to Russian influence; partition would enlarge Prussia into a much more 
formidable barrier than Slavic Poland could be to Russian participation in the 
affairs and culture of Western Europe. She was content to demand the admission 
of the Dissidents to full civil rights. But Frederick wanted more. He could never 
reconcile himself to the fact that West Prussia, predominantly German and 


Protestant, was subject to Polish and Catholic rule. Hence some partition of 
Poland was with him an unforgettable objective. Any strengthening of Poland, 
political or military, would hinder his aims; therefore his agents supported the 
liberum veto , opposed the formation of a Polish national army, and welcomed 
the quarrels of Catholics and Dissidents as offering a ground for invasion. 

The intolerance of the Roman Catholic hierarchy co-operated with 
Frederick’s schemes. It resisted every attempt to admit the Dissidents to civil 
rights. In “White Russia”—which was then a part of Poland, and included Minsk 
—the Roman Catholic authorities took two hundred churches from their Greek 
Orthodox congregations and gave them to the Uniates; the Orthodox 
communities were forbidden to repair their old churches and to build new ones. 
In many cases children were separated from their parents to be brought up in the 
Roman obedience. Orthodox priests were ill-treated, and some were put to 
death.24 Poniatowski, child of the philosophes , favored toleration,2° but he knew 
that the Diet would fight, with force if necessary, any move to admit non-Roman 
Catholics to its membership; and he felt that such proposals should be deferred 
until some modification of the /iberum veto could strengthen his hand. Frederick 
and Catherine replied that they were asking no more of Poland than they 
themselves were granting to their own religious minorities. To the Diet that met 
in October and November, 1766, Prussia, Russia, Denmark, and Great Britain 
presented a petition that their coreligionists in Poland should receive full civil 
rights. 

Aroused by the eloquence of Bishop Kajetan Soltyk of Cracow, the deputies 
rose to their feet in anger and demanded not only the rejection of the petition, but 
the prosecution of its Polish supporters as traitors to Poland and God.26 A 
member who tried to defend the petition narrowly escaped death.2” Poniatowski 
sought to quiet the assembly by issuing (November, 1766) a pamphlet called 
Considerations of a Good Citizen , calling upon all Poles for national unity, and 
warning them that a divided nation invited conquest. At the same time he begged 
the Polish ambassador at St. Petersburg to detach Russia from the petitioning 
powers. “If this [petition] be persisted in,” he wrote, “I can see nothing but a St. 
Bartholomew’s Eve [Massacre] for the Dissidents, and a harvest of Ravaillacs 
[assassins] for myself. ... The Empress would make of my royal mantle a robe 
of Nessus. I shall have to choose between renouncing her friendship and being 
an enemy to my country.” Catherine answered, through Nikolai Repnin, her 
ambassador at Warsaw: “I cannot conceive how the King can fancy himself a 
traitor to his country by simply supporting the demands of equity.”2®8 She was 
too far from Poland, in space and education, to feel the consuming heat of Polish 
passion and pride. When a group of Protestant nobles formed a confederacy at 


Thorn, and a Czartoryski faction formed a confederacy at Radom, Catherine 
bade Repnin offer them the protection of Russia. Under this pretext he brought 
eighty thousand Russian troops to the Polish border, and some of them into 
Warsaw itself. 

The Diet reconvened in October, 1767. Bishops Zaluski and Soltyk exhorted 
the deputies to stand firm against any change in the constitution. Going over 
Poniatowski’s head, Repnin arrested the bishops and two laymen on the charge 
of having insulted the Empress, and had them transported to Kaluga, ninety 
miles southwest of Moscow. The Diet protested; Repnin announced that if 
further opposed he would deport not four but forty magnates. On February 24, 
1768, the Diet surrendered to threats of war and signed with Russia a treaty 
accepting all of Catherine’s demands: full freedom of religious worship, and 
eligibility to the Diet and public office, were granted to the Dissidents; suits 
between Catholics and Dissidents were to be tried before mixed courts. The Diet, 
Catherine, and Frederick were pleased that the treaty confirmed the liberum veto 
, with some exceptions for economic legislation. The Diet humbly accepted 
Catherine as the protectress of this new constitution. In return she guaranteed the 
territorial integrity of Poland so long as this entente continued. She rejoiced that 
she had not only given Poland a greater degree of religious liberty than even 
England enjoyed, but had foiled Frederick’s plan for partition. Poniatowski 
received the congratulations of the philosophers and the scorn of his people. 


IV. THE FIRST PARTITION: 1768-72 


Polish patriots and priests agreed with Frederick in not accepting the 
situation. The Roman Catholic clergy forcefully condemned the surrender of 
Poland’s autonomy to a Russian infidel. Adam Krasinski, bishop of Kamieniec, 
and Jozef Pulaski (father of the Casimir Pulaski who fought for America) roused 
the Poles, by sermons and pamphlets, to reassert their political freedom and 
religious dictatorship. Within a week after the surrender of the Diet to Repnin a 
group of Poles formed (February 29, 1768) the Confederation of Bar—a town on 
the Dniester in the Polish Ukraine. The magnates who financed the movement 
were inspired by hatred of Catherine and the King; the “imbecile mass,” as 
Frederick called their followers, burned with zeal for the one true faith; and this 
ardor was voiced by poets lamenting, in somber threnodies, the humiliation of 
Poland and the “apostasy” of its King. Arms and funds were sent to the patriots 
by Turkey and Austria, and Dumouriez came from France to organize them into 
fighting units. Poles who wished to restore the Saxon dynasty entered the 
movement, which soon spread to scattered points throughout the land; “All 


Poland is on fire,” Repnin reported to Catherine. Poniatowski thought of joining 
the Confederation, but the hotheads in it frightened him away by demanding his 
deposition, if not his death.29 If we may believe Voltaire,3° thirty confederates 
took an oath at Czéstochowa: 


We, excited by a holy and religious zeal, having resolved to avenge the Deity, religion, and our 
country, outraged by Stanislas Augustus, a despiser of laws both divine and human, a favorer of 
atheists and heretics, do promise and swear, before the sacred and miraculous image of the Mother 
of God, to extirpate from the face of the earth him who dishonors her by trampling upon religion.... 
So help us God! 


Repnin ordered Russian troops to suppress the rebellion. They drove the 
confederates over the Turkish border, and burned a Turkish town; Turkey 
declared war upon Russia (1768), and demanded Russian evacuation and 
liberation of Poland. Cossacks took advantage of the turmoil to invade the Polish 
Ukraine, killing landlords, Jewish stewards, Roman Catholic or Protestant 
peasants in an orgy of indiscriminate slaughter; in one town they slew sixteen 
thousand men, women, and children. The confederates retaliated by murdering 
all available Russians and Dissidents, so that Protestants and Jews suffered 
double jeopardy. Altogether in those years (1768-70), fifty thousand inhabitants 
of Poland died by massacre or war.31! 

All sides now began to talk of partition. The confederates were charged by 
their enemies with having agreed to divide Poland between themselves and their 
allies.52 In February, 1769, Frederick sent to St. Petersburg a proposal for 
dividing Poland among Russia, Prussia, and Austria; Catherine replied that if 
Prussia and Austria would help Russia to expel the Turks from Europe, she 
would consent to Prussian appropriation of that part of Poland which separated 
mainland Prussia from East Prussia—the remainder of Poland to be under a 
Russian protectorate;33 Frederick demurred. Choiseul, for France, suggested to 
Austria that it should seize Polish territory adjoining Hungary: Austria thought it 
a good idea in a good time, and in April, 1769, it occupied the Polish province of 
Spiz, which had been mortgaged to Poland by Hungary in 1412 and had never 
been redeemed.24 In 1770 the Turks, then at war as a defender of Poland, 
proposed to Austria a partition of Poland between Austria and Turkey.°° 

While these negotiations were proceeding, the Western powers resigned 
themselves to the partitioning of Poland as the fated result of her political chaos, 
her religious animosities, and her military impotence; ¥ the catastrophe was 
recognized as inevitable by every Continental statesman.”36 But the anti- 
Confederation Poles at this time sent a member of the Diet to ask the socialist 
philosophe Mably and the antiphilosophe Rousseau to draw up tentative 


constitutions for a new Poland. Mably submitted his recommendations in 1770- 
71; Rousseau finished his Constitution of Poland in April, 1772—two months 
after the first partition treaty had been signed. 

The Confederation of Bar had some moments of ecstasy before its collapse. 
In March, 1770, from the Turkish city of Varna, it proclaimed the deposition of 
Poniatowski. On November 3, 1771, some confederates intercepted him as he 
was leaving the house of an uncle at night, overpowered his escort, shot one of 
them dead, dragged the King out of his carriage, cut his head with a saber blow, 
and abducted him from the capital. In the forest of Bielny they were attacked by 
a patrol; in the melee Poniatowski escaped, and communicated with the Royal 
Guards, who came and escorted him, disheveled and bloody, back to his palace 
at five o’clock in the morning. All chances of reconciliation between the 
government and the Confederation disappeared. Poniatowski fell back upon 
Russian aid, and the Confederation was suppressed, leaving a remnant in Turkey 
—the Crescent protecting the Cross (1772).37 

Meanwhile the advance of Russia’s armies to the Black Sea and the Danube 
disturbed both Prussia and Austria. Neither Frederick II nor Joseph II took 
pleasure in contemplating Russian control of the Black Sea, much less of 
Constantinople. By treaties of 1764 and 1766 Prussia had pledged help to Russia 
if Russia should be attacked; Turkey was formally the aggressor in the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1768; Prussia was now endangering its solvency by sending 
subsidies to Russia. Austria, resenting the entry of Russian forces into 
Wallachia, was threatening to ally itself with Turkey against Russia; in that case 
Russia would expect Prussia to attack Austria. But Frederick had had enough of 
war. He had fought two wars to take and hold Silesia; why risk it now? He 
preferred diplomacy. Perhaps the three powers could be appeased with servings 
of Polish soil? As things were going, with the Russian ambassador the real ruler 
of Poland, it was only a matter of time till Russia would completely absorb the 
country, under whatever phrase. Was it still possible to prevent this? Yes, if 
Catherine would consent to take only eastern Poland, to let Frederick take 
western Poland, and to withdraw from the Danube. Would a share in the spoils 
moderate Joseph’s belligerency? 

In January, 1771, Prince Henry, Frederick’s brother, proposed the plan to the 
Russian diplomats at St. Petersburg. Panin objected that Russia had guaranteed 
the territorial integrity of Poland; he was reminded that this guarantee was 
conditional upon Poland’s adherence to her new constitution and her alliance 
with Russia, and this adherence had ceased when so many deputies joined the 
rebellious Confederation of Bar. Even so, Catherine was reluctant. Why give 
Frederick a part of Poland when she might soon take all? Why strengthen 


Prussia with additional territory, resources, Baltic ports, and more six-foot 
troops? But she did not want to fight Frederick; he had 180,000 men in arms; she 
preferred to have him keep Joseph from uniting with Turkey against Russia. Her 
present goal was not Poland but the Black Sea. On January 8, 1771, almost 
casually at a party, she indicated to Henry her tentative consent to Frederick’s 
scheme. 

A year passed before negotiation could settle the division of the spoils. 
Frederick wanted Danzig; Catherine objected; so did Britain, whose Baltic 
commerce anchored on that port. Meanwhile Austria mobilized, and secretly 
allied itself with Turkey. On February 17, 1772, Frederick and Catherine signed 
a “convention” for the partition of Poland. Catherine softened Joseph by 
renouncing all Russian claims to Wallachia and Moldavia; and the failure of the 
1771 harvest had made it impossible for him to feed his troops. On the other 
hand, Maria Theresa was using all her tears to keep her son from joining in the 
rape. Frederick and Catherine forced his hand by beginning actual seizure of 
their self-assigned terrain. On August 5, 1772, Joseph added his signature to the 
partition pact. 

The treaty, after invoking the Blessed Trinity, agreed to let Poland keep two 
thirds of her soil and one third of her population. Austria took southern Poland 
between Volhynia and the Carpathians, with Galicia and western Podolia— 
27,000 square miles, 2,700,000 souls. Russia took “White Russia” (eastern 
Poland to the Dvina and the Dnieper)—36,000 square miles, 1,800,-000 souls. 
Prussia took “West Prussia,” excepting Danzig and Thorn—13,000 square miles, 
600,000 souls. Frederick took the smallest share, but he had bound the 
conspirators to peace, and had “sewed together,” as he put it, West Prussia and 
East Prussia with Brandenburg. After all, said the patriotic Treitschke, this was 
merely restoring to Germany “the stronghold of the ... Teutonic Order, the 
lovely Weichsal Valley, which in days of yore the German knights had wrested 
from the barbarians.”38 Frederick reminded Europe that the population of West 
Prussia was predominantly German and Protestant, and Catherine pointed out 
that the region she had taken was peopled almost entirely by Russian-speaking 
Greek Catholics.39 

The three powers soon occupied their shares with troops. Poniatowski 
appealed to the Western powers to prevent the partition; they were too busy; 
France was expecting war with England, and hesitated to oppose her ally 
Austria; England faced incipient revolt in America, with danger from France and 
Spain; George III advised Poniatowski to pray to God.49 The partitioning powers 
demanded that a Diet be called to confirm the new geography; Poniatowski 
temporized for a year; finally he summoned a Diet to meet at Grodno. Many 


nobles and prelates refused to attend; some who came and protested were sent to 
Siberia; others accepted bribes; the rump Diet changed itself into a confederation 
(in which majority rule was permitted by Polish law), and signed the treaty 
ceding the expropriated territories (September 18, 1773). Poniatowski, like 
Maria Theresa, wept and signed. 

Western Europe accepted the first partition as the only alternative to the 
complete absorption of Poland by Russia. Some diplomats, we are told, “were 
startled by the moderation of the partners, who took only a third when the whole 
was theirs for the asking.”4! The philosophes rejoiced that an intolerant Poland 
had been chastened by their enlightened despots; Voltaire hailed the partition as 
an historic repulse of |’infame .42 It was, of course, the triumph of organized 
power over reactionary impotence. 


V. THE POLISH ENLIGHTENMENT: 1773-91 


Poniatowski had to choose now between Russia and Prussia as his protector 
and master. He chose Russia, for it was farther away, and only Russia could 
prevent Frederick from taking Danzig and Thorn. Catherine was anxious to 
prevent the further aggrandizement of Prussia, whose army was the greatest 
obstacle to Russian aggrandizement in the West. She ordered her ambassador in 
Warsaw to help Poniatowski in every way consonant with Russian interests, and 
she sent to the King the proposals that Panin had drawn up for a more workable 
Polish constitution. It retained elective monarchy and the liberum veto , but it 
increased the royal power by establishing, under his presidency and as his 
executive arm, a Permanent Council of thirty-six members, divided into 
ministries of police, justice, finance, foreign affairs, and war; and it provided for 
a regular army of thirty thousand men. The nobles feared that such an army 
would endanger their domination of the King; they reduced the figure to 
eighteen thousand; but, with this and some minor exceptions, the Diet of 1775 
ratified the new constitution, and Poniatowski could now proceed to restore 
some health to the nation. 

Corruption continued but anarchy diminished, guerrilla bands were 
overcome, and the national economy grew. Rivers were deepened for large 
vessels, canals were dug between rivers, and a “Royal Canal,” completed in 
1783, connected the Baltic with the Black Sea. Between 1715 and 1773 the 
population of Poland grew from 6,500,000 to 7,500,000, and the state revenue 
was doubled. A system of national schools was established, textbooks were 
prepared and provided, the universities of Cracow and Wilno were reendowed 
and revitalized, and teachers’ colleges were established and financed by the 


state. Poniatowski liked to surround himself with poets, journalists, and 
philosophers. “The King,” reported Coxe, “gives a dinner every Thursday to the 
men of letters who are most conspicuous for learning and abilities, and his 
Majesty himself presides at table,”43 leading the discussion of books and ideas. 
He took three authors to live with him, and quietly added to the income of 
others.44 Thousands of Poles, while making their courteous obeisance to the 
Church—even while serving as its priests—read Locke, Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Diderot, d’Alembert, and Rousseau. The foundations were laid of the Polish, or 
Stanislavian, Enlightenment. 

Adam Naruszewicz, a Jesuit, caught the ear of the King by his poems; he was 
raised to a bishopric, but continued to indite lyrics to nature; his “Hymn to the 
Sun” and his “Four Seasons” still endear him to those who can read him in the 
original. His Satires used a popular vocabulary sometimes Rabelaisian or 
profane. Stanislas asked him to write a readable but scholarly history of Poland; 
Naruszewicz gave nine years to the task, and in six volumes (1780-86) produced 
a work remarkable for its discriminate documentation. He lost heart after the 
second partition, fell into melancholy, and survived the final partition by only a 
year.45 

The outstanding Polish writer of the period was Ignacy Krasicki. In his travels 
he won the friendship of Voltaire and Diderot.46 He became a priest, ultimately 
an archbishop, but Stanislas urged him to give rein to his poetic gifts. In a mock- 
heroic Mousiad (1775) he satirized the wars of his time as battles between rats 
and mice; in Monomachia (1778) he made fun of monastic disputes—the deadly 
weapons being theological tomes. Turning to prose, he told, in The Adventures 
of Mr. Nicholas Find-Out (1776), how a young Polish noble, equipped with all 
fashionable attainments and sentiments, and wrecked on a strange island, 
discovered how men and women, though in a “state of nature,” could be 
industrious and virtuous. Having followed the lead of Homer, Swift, and Defoe 
in these works, Krasicki took up the style of Addison, and produced a series of 
genre pictures, Pan Podstoli (1778 f.), describing the life of a model gentleman 
and citizen. In Fables and Parables (1779) he challenged Phaedrus and La 
Fontaine, and struck with trenchant irony at the dishonesty and brutality that 
flourished about him. His final advice was Horatian: seek a quiet corner, and let 
happiness come by stealth.47 

Although the influence of the French Enlightenment upon Naruszewicz and 
Krasicki was sacerdotally subdued, it appeared decisively in Stanislas 
Trembecki, who never mentioned religion except with hostility. His poetry 
idolized nature, but not in those pleasant aspects that most often stir sentiment; 
he liked rather her wilder phases—her mad profusion of plants and animals, her 


storms and torrents, the strife of life with life, of eaten with eater; his fables took 
their form from La Fontaine but their spirit from Lucretius. The power, subtlety, 
and finish of his verse won him a high place in this literary flowering. 
Poniatowski supported him through all his trials, and when the King was 
deposed the poet accompanied him into exile, and stayed with him till death. 

There was much religious poetry, for religion was the ultimate consolation of 
the Poles in their personal and national misfortunes. Franciszek Karpinski’s 
“Morning Song,” “Evening Song,” and “Christ Is Being Born” are literature as 
well as piety. Franciszek Kniaznin passed readily between those ancient 
enemies, religion and sex: on the verge of ordination he discovered Anacreon 
and love; he published Erotica (1770), pursued worldly happiness, returned to 
religion, and died insane. The attempt to reconcile opposites may lead to 
madness as well as to philosophy. 

In the drama the dominant figure was Wojciecz Boguslawski, whom his 
countrymen honor as “the father of the Polish theater”; we might call him the 
Garrick of Poland, but the Poles would call Garrick the Boguslawski of England. 
He was apparently the first Pole who gave his entire career to the stage—as 
actor, dramatist, and producer, as director of permanent theaters in Warsaw and 
Lvov, and as manager of companies that spread an appreciation of the drama 
throughout the provinces and over the frontiers. He presented Shakespeare and 
Sheridan in translation, and himself wrote comedies some of which still hold the 
Polish stage. The best play of this period was The Deputy’s Return , by Julian 
Ursyn Niemcewicz, himself a deputy; here the two sides of the political crisis 
were dramatically pictured in the devotion of a reform deputy to a girl whose 
parents defend the privileges of the magnates and the ways of the past. 

Last and greatest of the Polish illuminés was Hugo Kollontaj. His education 
infected him with the ideas of the philosophes , but he concealed his heresies 
sufficiently to secure a comfortable canonry at Cracow. Poniatowski appointed 
him (1773) to an Education Committee, for which Kollontaj, aged twenty-three, 
drew up a program of educational reform quite up to the best of its time. At 
twenty-seven he was entrusted with the reorganization of Cracow University; he 
carried this through in a few years, and then remained as rector. In Letters of an 
Anonymous Writer to the President of the Diet (1788-89), and in The Political 
Law of the Polish Nation (1790), he offered proposals which became the basis of 
the constitution of 1791. 

Prodded by its poets and publicists, Poland struggled to transform itself into 
an effective and defensible state. An opportunity came when, to the “Four Years’ 
Diet” of 1788-92, Frederick II’s successor, Frederick William II, offered an 
alliance that pledged protection by the powerful Prussian army against any 


foreign interference. Russia was busy with war against both Turkey and Sweden; 
now Poland might deliver itself from its long subservience to Catherine, and 
from such depredations as Russian soldiers had committed on Polish soil during 
the last twenty-five years. Over Poniatowski’s protests the Diet dissolved his 
Permanent Council, voted to raise, subject to the Diet, an army of 100,000 men, 
and ordered Russian troops to leave Poland at once (May, 1789). Catherine, 
needing all her forces elsewhere, made no resistance, but vowed revenge. On 
March 29, 1790, the Diet signed alliance with Prussia. 

By this time Poniatowski too was intoxicated with the air of freedom. 
Throwing off his allegiance to Catherine, he took the lead in drafting a new 
constitution. Its terms made the monarchy hereditary, but assured the succession, 
after the childless Poniatowski’s death, to the house of Saxony. The executive 
powers of the Crown were to be enlarged by giving the king a suspensive veto— 
i.e., the right to prevent a measure passed by one Diet from becoming law until 
reaffirmed by the next. The king was to appoint his ministers and the bishops, 
and to have command of the army. A small number of burghers and other 
townsmen were to be elected as deputies. The Diet was to consist of two 
chambers: a House of Deputies, which alone could originate laws; and a Senate 
—composed of bishops, provincial governors, and the king’s ministers—whose 
consent was to be necessary to any law. The liberum veto was to be replaced by 
majority rule. Roman Catholicism was to be recognized as the prevailing 
religion of the nation, and apostasy from it was made a crime; but otherwise 
freedom of worship was guaranteed to all. Serfdom remained, but peasants 
might now appeal from the patrimonial to a provincial or national court. The 
influence of the constitution adopted by the United States of America (1787-88) 
was evident in these recommendations; Poles who had fought for the American 
colonies had prepared the mind of Poniatowski, and he had not forgotten his 
reading of Locke, Montesquieu, and the philosophes . 

To ensure the ratification of his proposals Poniatowski resorted to a ruse. 
Many members of the Diet went home for the Easter holy days of 1791; the 
King summoned it to reconvene on May 3, too soon to let distant members 
return to Warsaw for the reopening; those nearby deputies who arrived on time 
were mostly liberals who could be depended upon to support the new 
constitution. It was offered to them in the royal palace as soon as they convened; 
it was received with wild acclaim, and was ratified by a large majority. That day, 
May 3, 1791, was proudly remembered by patriotic Poles, and was celebrated in 
Polish literature, art, and song. 


VI. DISMEMBERMENT: 1792-95 


All the powers except Russia recognized the new constitution. Edmund Burke 
called it “the noblest benefit received by any nation at any time,” and declared 
that Stanislas II had earned a place among the greatest kings and statesmen in 
history;4® but this enthusiasm may have reflected England’-s pleasure at 
Catherine’s defeat. 

The Empress concealed for a time her hostility to the new Poland. But she did 
not forgive the expeditious expulsion of her troops, nor the replacement of 
Russian with Prussian influence in Polish affairs. When the Peace of Jassy 
(January 9, 1792) ended her war with Turkey, and the involvement of Prussia 
and Austria in war against Revolutionary France (April, 1792) freed her from 
fear of her former accomplices, she looked around for another opening into 
Poland. 

It was provided for her by conservative Poles. They quite agreed with 
Catherine that Poniatowski’s constitution had been approved by a Diet so hastily 
assembled that many nobles had been unable to attend. Felix Potocki and other 
magnates were furious at the abandonment of that liberum veto which had 
insured their power against any central authority, and they were unwilling to 
surrender their right to elect—and therefore dominate—the king. Refusing to 
take an oath of loyalty to the new charter, Potocki led a group of nobles to St. 
Petersburg and asked the Empress to help them restore the older constitution (of 
1775) which she had promised to protect. She answered that she did not care to 
interfere in Poland at the request of a few individuals, but that she would 
consider an appeal from a substantial organized Polish minority. Informed of 
these negotiations, Frederick William II, involved against France and unwilling 
to wage war against Russia, informed the Polish government (May 4, 1792) that 
if it intended to defend its new constitution by force of arms, it must not expect 
support from Prussia.49 Potocki returned to Poland, formed (May 14, 1792) ina 
little town of the Ukraine the Confederation of Targowica, and invited to his 
standard all those who wished to restore the old constitution. His followers 
called themselves Republicans, condemned the alliance of Poland with Prussia, 
praised Catherine, and begged for her blessing and her troops. 

She sent both, and, so strengthened, the confederates marched toward 
Warsaw. Their propaganda for “freedom” made some impression, for several 
towns received them as liberators; and at Teresapol (September 5) Potocki was 
hailed as in effect the new king of Poland. Poniatowski called upon the Diet to 
give him all powers needed for defense. It appointed him dictator, summoned all 
adult male Poles to military service, and adjourned. Stanislas made his nephew, 
the twenty-nine-year-old Prince Jozef Poniatowski, commander in chief of the 
army, which he found untrained and miserably equipped. Jozef ordered all 


detachments of the army to join him at Lubar on the River Slucz; but many had 
been surrounded by Russian forces, and could not come, and those that came 
were too weak to withstand the Russian advance. The young commander 
withdrew to Polonne, his center of supplies, in an orderly retreat made possible 
by the valiant rear-guard action of Thaddeus Kosciusko, who had fought for the 
colonies in America, and was already, at forty-six, old in the honors of 
patriotism and war. 

On June 17, 1792, the Poles encountered a major Russian army at Zielence, 
and defeated it in the first pitched battle won by Poland since Sobieski’s days. 
Here again Kosciusko proved his skill, by seizing a hill from which his artillery 
commanded the field; and Jozef, hitherto distrusted by subordinates twice his 
age, won their respect by leading his reserves in person to force the retreat of the 
Russians. The report of this victory rejoiced Poniatowski, but was almost 
outweighed by news that Prince Ludwig of Wiirttemberg, a Prussian-army 
commander in charge of the Polish forces in Lithuania, had deserted his post, 
leaving his troops in such disarray that on June 12 the Russians easily captured 
Wilno, the Lithuanian capital. 

Jézef’s army remained the sole defense of Poland. Its supplies were so low 
that some of its regiments fasted for twenty-four hours, and only a dozen charges 
of ammunition were left in the artillery. The Prince ordered retreat to Dubno; 
accused of cowardice, he took a stand at Dubienka (July 18), and with 12,500 
men fought 28,000 Russians to a draw. He fell back in good order to Kurow, 
where he awaited the reinforcements and supplies that had been promised him 
by the King. 

But Stanislas had given up. The refusal of Frederick William II to honor the 
terms of the Prusso-Polish alliance, the treachery of Prince Ludwig, the hundreds 
of desertions from the army that he had collected at Praga, had been too much 
for his never very valiant spirit. He sent a personal appeal to Catherine for some 
honorable terms; her reply (July 23) was an ultimatum requiring him to join the 
Confederation of Targowica, and to restore the constitution of 1775. He was 
shocked by her uncompromising tone; was this the same woman who had once 
responded to his reckless love? 

It was his tenderness that now dominated him. He had thought of resisting, of 
arming himself and going to the front to lead a forlorn defense; but his wife, his 
sister, and his niece wept so copiously at the thought of his death and their own 
desolation that the King promised he would yield. And, after all, of what use 
would resistance be? Now that no help—now that attacks on the undefended 
western front—could be expected from Prussia, how could Poland stand against 
Russia? Had he not striven to dissuade the Diet from flouting Catherine and 


risking all on the promises of Prussia? Had he not pleaded for a large army 
properly equipped, and had not the Diet, after voting the men, refused the funds? 
Even if the existing Polish army won a victory or two over the Russians, could 
not Catherine, surfeited with soldiers by peace with Turkey, send wave after 
wave of disciplined and well-armed troops against his scattered and disorganized 
remnants? Why sacrifice more lives, and surrender half of Poland to devastation, 
when surrender would be the end in any case? 

The new Russian ambassador, Yakov Sievers, sent to his sister a sympathetic 
picture of Poniatowski in this hour of physical and spiritual collapse: 


The King is still [at sixty] a handsome man who wears well, though his face is pale, but one can 
see that a dark veil has been drawn over his soul. He speaks well, and even eloquently, and is 
courteous and attentive always and to everyone. He is lodged badly, slighted, despised, and 
betrayed; and yet he is the most amiable of men. Leaving his high position out of the question, and 
regarding him simply from the personal point of view, I may say that his good qualities outweigh his 
bad ones. Certainly, after Louis XVI, he is the most unfortunate of monarchs. He loves his kinsfolk 
most tenderly, and it is just these very people who have been the cause of all his misfortunes.59 


On July 24, 1792, Poniatowski read the Russian ultimatum to his privy 
councilors, and advised them to trust to Catherine’s magnanimity. Many 
councilors protested against such simplicity. One of them, Malachowski, offered 
to raise within an hour 100,000 gulden for defense, and urged that even if 
Warsaw had to be abandoned, the Polish troops could retreat to Cracow and raise 
a new army in the populous south. Poniatowski’s motion to surrender was 
defeated in the Council by a vote of twenty to seven. By his authority as dictator 
he overruled them, and ordered his nephew to make no further resistance. Jozef 
replied that instead of such capitulation the King should hasten to the front with 
what forces he could gather, and fight to the end. When Stanislas insisted that 
the army must join the Confederation, all the officers but one sent in their 
resignations, and Jozef returned to his former home in Vienna. On August 5 a 
Russian army occupied Praga. In October Jézef sent a plea to his uncle to 
abdicate before every shred of honor had gone. In November Potocki, with the 
advance guard of the Confederation, made a triumphal entry into Warsaw, and 
lectured Poniatowski on the duties of a king. But Potocki’s victory was soon 
seen to be a calamity, for in January, 1793, Prussian troops entered Poland, and 
then moved on to occupy Danzig and Thorn, without Potocki’s Russian allies 
raising a musket to prevent them. It became clear that Russia and Prussia had 
agreed to partition Poland again. 

Catherine and Frederick William had signed such an agreement on January 
23, but they kept it secret till February 28. Potocki appealed to Poles of all 


parties to rise in defense of Poland; they laughed at him; Jozef denounced him as 
the betrayer of his country, and challenged him to single combat; Stanislas 
forbade the duel. 

By the second partition Russia took 89,000 square miles of eastern Poland, 
with 3,000,000 population, including Wilno and Minsk; Prussia took 23,000 
square miles of western Poland, with 1,000,000 population, including Danzig 
and Thorn; Poland retained 80,000 square miles and 4,000,000 souls— 
approximately one half of what had been left to her in 1773. Austria had no 
share in this second spoliation, but was mollified by Russo-Prussian promises to 
aid her in acquiring Bavaria. The Western powers, still absorbed in the struggle 
with Revolutionary France, took no action against this second rape, which 
Catherine explained to them as made necessary by the development of 
revolutionary agitation in Warsaw, endangering all monarchies. 

To give the theft a garb of legality she ordered Poniatowski to summon a Diet 
to meet at Grodno, and bade him come there in person to sign an alliance with 
Russia. At first he declined to go, but when she offered to pay his debts—which 
now amounted to 1,566,000 ducats—he accepted this added humiliation for the 
sake of his creditors. The Russian ambassador was supplied with funds to bribe a 
sufficient number of deputies to attend the Diet, and he found it easy to corrupt 
several members of the King’s suite to report every word and action of their 
master. This “Last Diet” (June 17 to November 24, 1793) was persuaded to sign 
a treaty with Russia, but it refused for months to ratify the second partition. Told 
that they would not be allowed to leave the hall till they had signed, the members 
still refused, and sat in silence for twelve hours. Then the marshal put the 
question to a vote, and, hearing no answer, declared that silence was consent 
(September 25). The residue of Poland became again a Russian protectorate; the 
constitution of 1775 was restored. 

If one man could redeem the nation it was Kosciusko. Financed by the 
Czartoryskis, he went to Paris (January, 1793), and besought the help of France 
for a Poland warmly sympathetic with the French Revolution. He promised that 
if help came the Polish peasants would rise against serfdom, the townsmen 
against the nobility; Poniatowski would abdicate in favor of a republic, and a 
Polish army would support France in its war with Prussia.°! The French leaders 
welcomed his proposals, but the outbreak of war with England (February, 1793), 
and the invasion of France by the Allies, ended all chance of aid to Poland. 

During Kosciusko’s absence some burghers, Freemasons, and army officers 
raised a new Polish army (March, 1794). Kosciusko hurried from Dresden to 
Cracow to join it; he was appointed commander in chief with dictatorial powers; 
he ordered every five houses in Poland to send him a foot soldier, every fifty 


